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To  the  Right  Honourable 

HUGH  PERCY  SMITHSON, 

EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Lord  Warkworth  of  Warkworth  Caftle, 

Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  His  MAJESTY, 

Lord  Lieutenant  and  Cuftos  Rotulorum  of  the  County  of  Northumberland, 

Knight  of  the  Moft  Noble  Order  of  the  G  A  R  T  E  R, 
AND  FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

M  Y  L  O  R  D, 

OUR  Lordlhip’s  favourable  Reception  of  the 
former  Edition  of  this  Work,  and  the  kind  Hints 
and  Inftruftions  which  You  have  been  fo  good  as 
to  communicate  to  me,  for  the  Improvement  of 
it  in  this  Edition,  have  laid  me  under  the  higheft 
Obligations  to  Your  Lordlhip,  and  demand  this  publick  Acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  Your  diftinguifhing  Favour. 

If, 
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If,  in  the  Execution,  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  merit  Your 
Lordlhip’s  Approbation,  I  (hall  have  the  lefs  Doubt  of  that  of  the 
Publick  5  knowing  the  juft  Regard  which  the  moft  Skilful  in  this 
ufeful  Branch  of  Science  pay  to  Your  Lordlhip’s  Judgement,  and  to 
Your  Genius  for  Improvements,  demonftrated  fo  happily  upon  Your 

own  Eftates.  I  am, 


My  good  Lord, 


With  equal  Refpe&  and  Gratitude, 


Your  Lo  rd  s  h  i  p's 


Moft  Faithful  and 


Obedient  Humble  Servant^ 


Philip  Miller. 


S  Edition  of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary,  having  been  publifhed  in  Numbers 
weekly,  the  Publick  is  already  acquainted  with  the  Nature  of  the  Perform 
ance,  and  of  Confequence  it  is  the  lefs  neceffary  to  enlarge  on  that  Subject 
here ;  but  as  the  Bulk  has  exceeded  what  was  at  firft  propofed,  the  Pur- 
chafers  have  a  Right  to  be  informed  how  this  has  happened. 

The  Plan,  upon  which  the  Computation  was  at  firft  made,  contained 
only  one  Latin  and  an  Eng  lift:  Title  to  each  Plant,  as  in  the  former  Editions ; 
bni-  when  the  firft  Number  was  publifhed,  the  Author  was  favoured  with 
feveral  Letters,  reprefenting,  that  as  the  new  Syftem  of  Botany,  publifhed 
by  Dr.  Linnaeus ,  was  now  more  generally  ftudied  than  any  other,  the  Titles,  which  he  had  given 
to  the  Plants,  would  foon  be  more  known,  efpecially  to  young  Botanifts,  and  probably  be  preferred 
to  any  other  :  They  therefore  wifhed  the  Author  would  adopt  thofe  Names ;  which,  they  were  fine, 
would  render  the  Work  more  complete. 

When  this  Alteration  was  agreed  upon,  it  became  neceffary  to  add  to  the  new  Titles  of  the 
Plants,  thofe  which  had  been  applied  to  them  in  the  former  Editions  of  the  Book,  for  the  Benefit  of 
fuch  as  were  pofleffed  of  any  of  them,  as  alfo  for  the  better  afcertaining  the  Plants  to  which  the  new 
Titles  were  applied. 

This  Alteration  made  a  very  confiderable  Addition  to  each  Article. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Author  received  Letters  from  the  Purchafers,  requefting  that  the  Plan  might  be 
yet  farther  enlarged,  by  adding  fhort  Defcriptions  to  each  Plant,  which,  they  reprefented,  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  Work  of  this  Nature,  and  without  it,  would  fuppofe  it  imperfect :  They  therefore  wifhed 
it  to  be  performed,  and  they  reprefented,  that  though  thele  Additions  fhould  fwell  the  Work  to  a 
greater  Bulk  than  was  at  firft  propofed,  yet  the  Generality  of  the  Purchafers  would  be  better  pleafed, 
than  if  it  was  omited.  Upon  repeated  Reprefentations  of  this  Kind,  the  Author  confulted  fome 
of  his  Friends,  upon  whofe  Judgement  he  could  depend,  and  they  gave  it  as  their  Opinion,  that 
it  would  be  right  to  comply  with  thefe  Requefts,  as,  by  fo  doing,  the  Work  would  be  rendered  as 
completely  ufeful,  as  could  be  expedted  in  a  Performance  of  this  Nature. 

Thefe  weie  the  Motives  which  ihduced  the  Author  to  add  to  his  original  Plan,  which  has  fwelled 
the  Work  beyond  his  firft  Intentions,  and,  he  hopes,  they  will  prove  fatisfacfory  to  all  his  judicious 
and  candid  Readers. 

In  this  Edition  are  included  moft  of  the  Plants  that  have  of  late  been  introduced  from  foreign 
Countries  5  but  fuck  of  them  only  are  enumerated,  as  the  Author  is  well  acquainted  with,  and  has 
had  Opportunities  of  examining  their  Flowers  ;  for,  as  there  are  feveral  already  here,  which  have  not 
fhewn  their  Flowers  as  yet,  there  may  probably  be  fome  few  more  of  fuch  already  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  than  are  to  be  found  taken  Notice  of  in  this  Work:  But  there  can  be  but  few  of  thefe; 
for  the  Author  prefumes  to  fay,  that  his  Situation  and  extenfive  Correfpondences  have  given  him 
fuch  Advantages  of  knowing  the  Plants  which  are  annually  introduced,  as  few  can  boaft  of  in  Europe. 
And  here  it  is  but  doing  Juftice  to  the  Work,  to  cbferve,  that  the  Defcriptions  given  of  the  Plants 
are  not  copied  from  Booksx  but  are  taken  from  Nature :  The  far  greater  Number  are  from  the  grow- 
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,  *  i  t,„e  nn^r  hU  Care  and  the  others  are  from  dried  Samples,  which- 

arf  llTpretmd  f of  w£h  he  has,  perhaps,  as  large  a  Colleftion  as  can  be  found  in  the  Poffeffion 

of  any  private  Perfon. 

i  v  .1  •  F  j:t:on  which  were  enumerated  in  fome  of  the  former  :  It  is 

Many  Plants  are  alfo  omi  ^  'he  Reafon  for  this,  as  fuch  will  difcern,  that  none  but 

hoped  that  competent  Ju  Se,  d  are  not  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  which  therefore 

thofe  are  omited  oTS  Book,  and  been  of  little  Utility,  had  they  been  inferred , 

would  have  only  adde  pl  t  are  Dreferved  in  Gardens  either  for  Ufe  or  Ornament, 

while  allfuch of ^the not  enumerated,  as  they  were  in  the 
are  here  included,  g  1:1  Defeat  by  the  more  fkilful  Botanifts,  efpecially  as  the 

v°5  “  %£%£££***«  °<  «<  sUy  i*  »•»"  » '«■;= 

Varieties  are  taK  ^  ^  ^  Plants>  as  has  been  done  by  Tournefort, 

Purpofe  to  hav.  .  ;fts  .  for  as  the  Addition  of  thefe  Varieties  has  been  very  great 

fnce  thdr  Time  Ind  are  continually  i’ncreafmg,  and,  bef.des,  are  feldom  conftant,  it  would  have 
been  endkfs  to  attempt  the  mentioning  of  them  all. 

This  extraordinary  Multiplication  of  the  Varieties  in  Hants  has  induced  fome  of  the  late  Writers 
on  Bo  anv  to  attempt  the  reducing  them  to  their  fpecifick  Difference,  m  order  to  render  the  Science 
morelirteUigible  to  Students ;  but,  as  the  former  Botanifts  had  been  profufe  m  their  Augmentatton 
of  he  Number  of  the  Species  of  Plants,  fome  of  the  Moderns  have  gone  into  the  contrary  Extreme 
have  abridged  them  greatly  too  much.  Indeed  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  afcertainmg  the  real 
fnecifick  Difference  of  PlLs  would  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Science  of  Botany;  but  this  can'be  no 
other  Way  done,  than  from  long  Experience  in  their  Culture,  and  by  conftant  Observations  on  the 
different  Changes  which  arife  from  it,  and  the  Difference  of  Soils  and  Situations  in  which  they 
mow.  In  this  Particular,  the  Author  has  had  great  Advantages  from  more  than  forty  Years  Ex-, 
nerience  •  during  which  time  he  has  perhaps  cultivated  as  great  a  Variety  of  Plants  as  any  Perfon  now 
living  •  and  from  his  own  Experience  of  the  Alterations  which  arife  in  Plants  produced  by  Seeds 
during  that  time,  it  is,  that  he  has  attempted  to  determine  their  permanent  DifFeiences. 

The  Method  here  diredted  for  the  Culture  of  Plants,  is  alfo  founded  on  Experience,  and  not 
deduced  from  Theory  ;  in  other  Words,  it  is  fuch  as  the  Author  has  found  to  fucceed  bed:,  when¬ 
ever  he  has  made  Trials  of  it.  And  as  he  has  had  Opportunities  of  making  many  Experiments  on  their 
Culture  in  various  Soils  and  Situations,  what  he  has  here  diredfed  on  that  Head  is  the  Remit  of 
many  Years  Experience,  not  only  of  thofe  which  are  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  alfo  of  fuch  as  are 
cultivated  in  the  Fields  by  the  Plough. 


The  Plants,  which  are  here  propofed  to  be  tried  in  any  of  the  Britijh  Dominions  in  America,  are  only 
fuch  as,  there  is  Reafon  to  believe,  will  fucceed  in  the  Places  where  the  Experiments  are  defired  to  be 
made;  ’and  they  are  confined  to  fuch  only,  as  may  be  of  great  Utility  to  the  Publick,.  as  well  as  of  real 
Advantage  to  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries ;  and  fuch  only  as  will  not  fucceed  in  Britain  fo  well, 
as  to  render  their  Culture  prafticable  here,  and  will  not  therefore,  if  they  fucceed  there,  interfere 
with  the  Growth  or  Trade  of  this  Country  ;  and  their  Confumption  being  here  very  great,  either  in 
Dying,  or  for  fome  other  of  our  Manufactures,  renders  them  worthy  of  Trial  Abroad,  and  alfo  of 
the  publick  Attention ;  for  if  many  of  thofe  Thi  ngs  can  be  produced  in  the  Britijh  Colonies  in  Afnerica, 
which  we  at  prefent  are  obliged  to  purchafe  from  other  Countries,  it  will  not  only  fecure  a  conftant 
Supply  of  them  genuine  to  our  Home  Manufadturers,  but  alfo  enlarge  our  Commerce  by  an  Ex¬ 
change  of  Goods,  inftead  of  paying  for  them  in  Money. 


The  Articles  of  Hujhandry ,  and  the  Diredtions  here  given  for  the  Propagation  of  Timber,  are  not 
merely  theoretical,  but  are  fuch  as  from  repeated  Experiments  have  been  found  to  fucceed  where 
they  have  been  pradtifed,  and  may  be  fafely  depended  on :  It  were  therefore  to  be  wifhed  that  thole 
Gentlemen,  who  have  Inclinations  for  improving  their  Eftates,  either  by  the  Cultivation  of  their 
Lands,  or  the  Propagation  of  Timber,  would  make  Trial  of  them,  and  not  be  concented  with  pur- 
fuing  the  common  Methods  of  Practice  among  Farmers  and  others,  who  are  too  much  prejudiced  in 
Favour  of  their  old  Cuftoms  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  alter  them,  even  in  thofe  Places  where  they  have 
had  Opportunities  of  being  convinced,  by  the  Succefs  of  their  Neighbours,  of  the  Advantage  which 
the  new  Method  of  Hufbandry  has  over  the  old. 

In  the  Culture  of  Corn  only,  how  many  Abfurdities  are  continually  pradtifed;  firft,  by  fowing  more 
than  fix  times  the  Quantity  of  Seed  which  is  neceflary  for  the  fame  Extent  of  Ground ;  next,  by  feeding 
Sheep  upon  it  in  the  Spring,  efpecially  when  the  Blade  is  rank,  whereby  the  Stalks  are  greatly  weak¬ 
ened,  and  this  occafions  thin  Ears,  with  feveral  other  Errors  of  the  like  Nature,  which  we  have 
taken  notice  of  under  the  feveral  Articles  of  Avena ,  Horde  urn,  Secale ,  and  Triticum ,  and  given  Di- 
5  redtions 
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rections  for  a  contrary  Praftice.  And  with  regard  to  the  Management  of  Paftures,  how  very  few  of 
the  practical  Farmers  are  there,  who  know  any  Thing  of  the  Matter,  although  it  is  one  of  the  moll 
effential,  as  alfo  one  of  the  mod:  profitable,  Articles  of  Hufbandry  !  For  this  Reafon,  we  have 
enlarged  upon  this  Part  of  Hufbandry,  under  the  feveral  Articles  of  Grafs,  Land,  Pafure,  &c. 

The  Gentry  in  France  have  of  late  Years  greatly  interefted  themfelves  in  Favour  of  the  new  Method 
of  Culture 3  which  they  are  obliged  to  this  Country  for;  and  although  they  meet  with  many  more 
Difficulties  in  carrying  of  it  into  Execution,  than  can  attend  it  in  this  Country,  yet  they  feem  to 
be  determined  to  overcome  them  all;  and  for  their  mutual  Information,  the  Gentlemen,  who 
refide  in  different  Parts  of  the  Country,  have  eftablifhed  a  Correfpondence  with  Monfieur  du  Hamel 
du  Monceau ,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ,  to  whom  they  fend  an  Account  of  the  Succefs 
of  all  their  Experiments,  which  are  annually  publifhed  for  publick  Benefit.  This  is  a  very  laud¬ 
able  Scheme,  and  no  doubt  will  be  attended  with  proper  Succefs.  In  one  of  the  annual  Volumes 
publifhed  by  Monfieur  du  Hamel,  he  takes  Notice  of  the  many  Difficulties  which  had  attended  them ;  one 
of  which  was,  their  Want  of  a  proper  Set  of  Inftruments  for  the  Purpofe  :  This  they  have  now  no 
Reafon  to  complain  of,  fince  that  Gentleman  has,  with  indefatigable  Induftry,  made  feveral  ufeful  Im¬ 
provements  uponthofe  which  were  fentfrom  England:  But  one  of  the  greateft  Impediments  in  the  Way 
of  carrying  this  into  Practice,  he  fays,  arifes  from  the  Attachment  which  their  People  have  to  their  old 
Method,  fo  that  thofe,  who  are  employed  in  the  practical  Parts,  do  whatever  they  can  to  render  the 
Experiments  unfuccefsful ;  yet  with  all  the  Difadvantages  which  have  attended  their  Experiments,  they 
have  conftantly  found,  that  the  Produce  of  the  Land  has  been  at  leaft  equal  to  any  other  which  was 
managed  in  the  old  Way :  But  here  he  obferves,  that  fliould  the  Produce  be  no  greater  in  the  new 
Method  of  Culture  than  in  the  old,  yet  by  faving  feven  Farts  in  eight  of  the  Seed  Corn  which  is 
annually  fown,  it  muft  be  of  great  Importance  to  a  whole  Country,  more  efpecially  in  Times  of 
Scarcity. 

The  French  are  alfo  equally  induftrious  in  their  propagating  of  Timber  Trees  on  their  extenfive 
wafte  Lands;  and  have  of  late  Years  introduced  a  great  many  Species  of  Trees  from  different 
Parts  of  the  World,  which  they  are  trying  to  naturalize  to  their  Climate,  in  order  to  find  which 
of  them  may  be  worthy  of  Propagation,  either  for  Ufe  or  Beauty:  But  although  they  are  fo  very 
intent  upon  increafing  their  Variety  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  from  other  Countries,  yet  they  do  not 

negledl  the  Culture  of  their  own  ufeful  Timber  Trees,  efpecially  the  Oak;  for,  as  they  feem  to  be 

very  much  in  earned:  to  improve  and  increafe  their  Marine,  they  are  purfuing  feveral  Schemes, 
which  in  Time  will  enable  them  to  carry  their  Point.  Surely  then  this  fhould  not  be  ne¬ 
glected  in  Britain,  as  the  Welfare  of  this  Country  principally  depends  on  its  Shiping  and  Commerce. 
But  enough  of  this  is  mentioned  in  the  Body  of  the  Work,  under  the  feveral  Articles  of  Limber  Frees 
and  Woods ;  to  which  we  refer  the  Reader. 

It  may,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  will,  be  objected  by  feme,  that  the  Tafte  for  planting 
is  now  become  fo  general  in  England,  that  there  is  no  Likelihood  of  any  Want  of  Timber 

here  in  after  Ages.  To  this  I  mull  reply,  that  although  there  is  a  great  Spirit  at  prefent  among  Peo¬ 

ple  of  the  firft  Rank  for  planting  and  beautifying  their  Country  Seats,  yet  there  are  but  few  of  them 
who  aim  at  more  than  the  prefent  Beauty  of  their  Parks  and  Gardens;  and  the  Trees  generally 
planted  are  fuch,  as  they  expect  to  make  a  Figure  foon,  are  large  when  planted,  and  of  fuch  Sorts 
as  are  of  fpeedy  Growth.-  Not  many  of  the  Poffeffors,  or  Defigners  of  thefe  Plantations,  have  any 
Regard  to  the  Propagation  or  Increafe  of  Timber ;  fo  that  moft  of  the  Plantations  which  have  been 
executed  for  thirty  or  forty  Years  paft,  have  been  fo  far  from  improving  the  Stock  of  Timber  in 
England,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  forwarded  its  Deftruction,  by  tranfplanting  many  Thoufands 
of  large  Trees  from  natural  Woods,  &c.  into  Parks  and  Gardens,  for  prefent  Appearance;  which  have 
fometimes  lived  a  few  Years  after  their  Removal,  but  have  made  little  or  no  Progrefs,  and  have  then 
decayed ;  whereas,  had  they  been  permited  to  ftand  where  they  grew  from  Seeds,  they  might  have 
become  good  Timber  Trees;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Timber  of  tranfplanted  Trees  is  not  near 
fo  good  for  Ufe,  nor  is  ever  of  fo  large  Size,  as  that  which  comes  from  Seed. 

The  Cuting  down  of  the  Oak  Timber  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  when  the  Bark  will  eafily  part 
from  the  Wood,  as  it  is  now  generally  praftifed  in  England,  is  alfo  a  very  great  Abfurdity;  for  the 
Sap  of  the  Trees  being  at  that  Time  in  full  Motion  in  all  their  Veffels,  the  Timber  foon  after  cuting 
is  cracked  and  tom  in  many  Places,  when  expofed  to  the  Air,  and  will  not  laft  a  fourth  Part  of  the 
Time,  as  that  which  is  cut  in  Winter,  when  the  Sap  is  thickened  and  at  reft ;  yet  there  is  an  Aft 
of  Parliament  to  oblige  every  one  to  cut  their  Timber  at  that  Seafon  for  the  Sake  of  the  Bark.  The 
French ,  who  have  made  many  Experiments  to  try  the  Duration  of  Timber  by  cuting  it  down  at  both 
Seafons,  having  found  fo  great  Difference  as  is  before-mentioned,  never  cut  down  their  Oaks  in  the 
Spring;  but,  to  preferve  the  Bark,  it  is  ftriped  from  the  Trees  in  the  Spring,  when  it  will  eafily  peel 
off,  and  the  Trees  are  permited  to  ftand  till  the  Winter  following,  and  are  then  felled,  by  which 

they 
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they  find  the  Timber  as  durable  as  if  the  Trees  had  been  cut  down  at  the  fame  Seafoii,  and  not  been 
barked,  and  hereby  the  Bark  is  alfo  faved.  This  furely  is  worthy  our  Imitation. 

The  Alterations  in  the  feveral  Catalogues  of  Trees  and  Plants  at  the  End  of  the  Book  were  made 
to  bring  the  whole  into  lefs  Compafs ;  for  which  Reafon  their-  fpecifick  Differences  are  not  put  down 
at  full  Length :  The  Generical  Titles  of  each  being  mentioned,  and  the  Figures  added  to  them,  denote 
the  Species  as  they  are  ranged  in  the  Body  of  the  Work,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  of  equal 
Ufe  to  the  Reader  as  by  the  former  Method ;  for  it  is  only  turning  to  the  Articles  of  the  Genera, 
where  they  will  find  the  defcriptive  Titles  of  each,  and  there  their  Culture  is  alfo  to  be  found,  with 
the  Method  of  propagating  them.  The  Ufe. of  thefe  Catalogues  is  too  great  to  be  wholly  omited  ; 
and  if  they  were  more  attended  to  by  thofe  who  fet  up  for  Defigners  of  Gardens,  &c.  there  would  be 
fewer  Absurdities  commuted  in  the  Difpofition  of  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants ;  for  how  often  do 
we  fee  Trees  of  the  largefl  Growth  planted,  where  a  Honeyfuckle,  or  fome  other  low  Shrub,  would 
make  a  better  Appearance ! 

In  the  whole  of  this  Performance,  the  Author  has  principally  aimed  at  rendering  the  Inftrudlions 
given  in  it,  as  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  Pradlitioners,  as  well  as  to  the  Learners  of  the  Art,  as 
poffible :  In  particular,  he  has  every  where  had  the  flridtefl  Regard  to  Truth,  not  advancing  any 
Thing  as  fuch,  but  what  he  has  been  fully  convinced  of  by  his  own  Experience.  He  hopes  there¬ 
fore  for  Indulgence  from  the  Publick  for  any  Imperfedtions  which  may  appear  in  the  Book  j  fince,  in 
a  Work  of  fo  great  Extent,  it  cannot  be  expedted  to  be  abfolutely  perfedb  j  though,  it  is. .humbly 
hoped,  there  will  not  be  found  in  it  many  great  Faults. 

Some  Errours  of  the  Prefs  have  accidentally  crept  in,  occafioned  by  the  Author’s  other  neceffary 
Avocations,  which  frequently  called  him  into  the  Country  during  the  Time  it  was  printing,  and  pre¬ 
vented  his  Revifal  of  feveral  of  the  Sheets  j  but  thefe  are  mod:  of  them  very  flight,  and  may  be 
eafily  corredled  by  the  Reader’s  Pen. 

The  Gardeners  Kalendar ,  which  was  infected  in  the  former  Editions  of  this  Book,  is  here  omited. 
As  there  have  been  many  Editions  of  that  Piece  printed  in  Octavo,  it  is  prefumed  there  are  few  Perfons 
without  it,  who  have  any  Inclination  for  Gardening  j  it  would  therefore  have  unneceffarily  dwelled  a 
Work,  which  the  Author  willies  he  could  have  Hill  further  fhortened j  and  moreover  it  has  been 
obferved  to  him  by  many  of  his  Friends,  that  few  Perfons  would  choofe  to  turn  over  fo  large  a  Volume, 

to  find  in  it  the  Articles  and  Inftrudtions  that  they  may  have  in  a  portable  one,  and  as  a  Pocket 
Companion. 

If,  in  the  Alterations  and  Corredlions  which  are  made  in  this  Edition  of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary, 
the  Author  fliould  be  fo  happy,  as  to  have  anfwered  the  Expeditions  of  the  Publick,  he  will  think 
himfelf  equally  honoured  and  recompenfed  for  all  his  Trouble ;  and  he  begs  Leave  to  acknowledge 
ni  the  humbleft  Manner,  his  Obligations  for  the  kind  Reception  given  to  his  former  Labours. 
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AR  O  O  T,  Radix ,  is  that  Part  of  a  Plant,  by 
which  it  naturally  receives  its  Nourifhment. 
There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  thefe,  as 
A  fibrous  Root,  Radix  fibrofa,  is  that  which 
confifts  only  of  Fibres.  See  Plate  i.  Fig.  3. 

A  tuberous  Root,  Radix  tuberofa ,  is  that  which  con¬ 
fifts  of  an  uniform  fiefhy  Subftance,  and  is  of  a  round- 
ifh  Figure.  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  1.  and  2.  is  cut  hori¬ 
zontally. 

A  bulbous  Root,  Radix  bulbofa ,  is  that  which  confifts 
of  feveral  Coats  involving  one  another  as  is  fhewn 
Plate  1,  Fig.  4,  and  5.  or  of  feveral  Scales  lying 
over  one  another  as  in  Plate  1.  Fig.  6.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  called  a  turnicated  Root,  the  laft  a  fqua- 
mous  Root. 

A  granulous  Root,  Radix  granulofa ,  is  a  Kind  of  gru- 
mous  Root  with  fmall  Knobs  refembling  fo  many 
Grains  of  Corn.  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  7. 

A  tefticulated  Root,  Radix  tejliculata ,  is  a  double  tube¬ 
rous  Root,  confifting  of  two  fiefhy  Knobs  refembling 
a  Pair  of  Tefticles.  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  8. 

An  alphodel  Root,  Radix  afphodeli ,  is  a  Kind  of 
grumous  Root,  whofe  fiefhy  Fibres  fwell  into  large 
Knobs  toward  the  Bottom  refembling  the  Dugs  of 
Animals.  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  9. 

A  grumous  Root,  Radix  grumo fa,  is  one  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  fiefhy  Knobs  ending  in  Fibres.  See 
Plate  1.  Fig.  10. 

A  Stalk,  Caulis,  is  a  Part  of  a  Plant,  receiving  the 
Nourifhment  from  the  Root,  and  diftributing  it  into 
the  other  Parts  with  which  it  is  cloathed,  not  having 
one  Side  diftinguifhable  from  the  other.  The  Stalk 
of  a  Tree  is  called  the  Trunk  or  Stem,  (i.  e .)  Cau- 
dex. 

A  Branch,  Ramus ,  is  the  Divifion  of  a  Stalk.  In  Trees 
it  is  generally  called  a  Bough. 

A  Pedicle,  Pediculus ,  is  that  Part  of  a  Stalk,  which  im¬ 
mediately  fuftains  a  Leaf,  a  Flower,  or  a  Fruit. 
Dr.  Linnaus  has  diftinguifhed  thefe.  Thofe  which 
fuftain  the  Leaves  he  calls  Petiolus ,  and  thofe  which 
fuftain  the  Fruit,  Pedunculus'. 

A  Spike,  Spica,  is  a  Part  of  a  Stalk  thick  fet  with 
Flowers  or  Fruits,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  an 
acute  Cone.  See  Plate  1 .  Fig.  1 2 . 

A  Thyrfe,  fee  Fhyrfus ,  differs  from  a  Spike  in  that  the 
Flowers  or  Fruits  are  fet  mere  loofely  on  it,  fo  that 
there  are  Spaces  vifible  between  them. 

A  Panicle,  Panicula,  is  a  Stalk  diffufed  into  feveral  Pe¬ 
dicles  fuftaining  the  Flowers  or  Fruits.  See  Plate 
I.  Fig.  II. 

An  Umbel,  Umbella ,  is  the  Extremity  of  a  Stalk  or 
Branch,  divided  into  feveral  Pedicles  or  Rays,  begin- 
ing  from  the  fame  Point,  and  opening  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  to  form  an  inverted  Cone.  See  Plate  1 . 
Fig.  13.  When  the  Pedicles  (a),  into  which  the 
Stalk  is  divided,  are  fubdivided  into  others  of  the 


fame  Form,  upon  which  the  Flowers  or  Fruits  are 
difpofed  (b).  The  firft  Order  fa)  iS  called  Rays, 
the  fecond  (b)  Pedicles.  That  Umbel  which  con¬ 
fifts  of  one  Pedicle  only  Is  called  a  fimple  Umbel.  See 
Fig.  15,  Plate  1.  That  which  is  compofed  both  of 
Rays  and  Pedicles,  is  called  a  compound  Umbel, 
as  Fig.  13. 

A  Corymbus  differs  from  un  Umbel,  in  that  the  Rays 
or  Pedicles,  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to 
form  a  Sphere.  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  14. 

A  twining  Stalk,  caulis  volubilis ,  is  one  which  twifts 
about  any  Prop  of  Tree  without  the  Flelp  of  Tendrils. 

A  climbing  Stalk,  Caulis  fcandens ,  is  that  which  fallens 
itfelf  to  any  Prop  or  neighbouring  Support  by  the 
Help  of  Tendrils. 

A  creeping  Stalk,  Caulis  repens,  is  that  which  lies  on 
the  Ground  and  propagates  itfelf  by  emiting  Roots  at 
the  Joints. 

A  trailing,  or  procumbent  Stalk,  Caulis  procumbens ,  is 
that  which  lies  on  the  Ground  unlefs  it  is  fupported, 
but  does  not  emit  Roots. 

A  Tendril,  Capreolus  or  Clavicula ,  is  a  Part  of  a  Stalk, 
or  rather  a  Branch  from  the  Side  of  a  Stalk,  placed 
oppofite  to  the  Leaf,  which  curls  and  lays  hold  on 
any  adjacent  Body,  and  thereby  fupports  the  Stalk, 
as  in  the  Vine,  &c. 

A  Fruit,  FruEius,  is  that  Part  of  a  Plant  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Seed  with  its  Covering.  Of  this  there  are 
many  different  Forms. 

A  Cone,  Conus,  is  a  dry  Seed  Veffel,  confifting  of  fe¬ 
veral  ligneous  Parts,  adhering  clofely  together,  and 
feparating  when  ripe.  Of  this  there  are  feveral 
Sorts  which  differ  in  their  Form  and  Texture,  as  in 
Plate  2.  Fig.  1.  is  a  Cone  of  the  Pinafter  whofe  lig¬ 
neous  Scales  end  in  fharp  Protuberances,  which  open 
by  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun  in  the  Spring,  and  eafily 
emit  the  Seeds.  Fig.  2.  Plate  2.  fhews  the  Cone  of 
the  Cedar  of  Libanus  whofe  Scales  are  fmooth,  lying 
dole  over  each  other,  and  drop  off  leaving  the 
middle  Column  on  the  Branches.  Fig.  3.  Plate  2. 
exhibits  a  Cone  of  the  Fir  Tree,  whofe  Scales  are 
fmooth,  and  the  Form  oblong.  Fig.  4.  and  5. 
Plate  2.  fhews  the  Cone  of  the  Cyprefs,  which  is  of 
an  irregular  fpherical  Form,  and  the  Scales  fe- 
parate  emiting  the  Seeds  from  between  them.  Fig. 

6.  Plate.  2.  reprefents  the  Cone  of  the  Pine  Tree 
whofe  Scales  terminate  in  blunt  Protuberances. 

Dry  Seed  Veffels,  according  to  the  Number  of  Cells 
into  which  they  are  divided,  are  called  Unicapfular, 
Bicapfular,  quinquecapfular,  &V.  See  Plate  2,  Fig. 

8.  and  9. 

An  Apple,  Pomum,  is  generally  underftood  to  be  a  fiefhy 
Fruit  inclofing  feveral  hard  Seeds  in  the  Center,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  the  Ancients  meant  > 
by  the  Title  Pomum,  for  this  Title  is  frequently 

I  ufed  in  their  Writings  to  exprefs  Things  of  different 

b  Forms, 
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Forms,  therefore  this  Epithet  lhould  be  only  applied 
to  thofe  Fruits  which  are  umbilicated,  and  contain 
many  Seeds.  See  Fig.  n.  and  12.  Plate  2. 

Acini  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  Berries  of  Grapes 
and  Currants,  but  is  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  Senfe  by 
moil  of  the  Writers  on  Botany,  who  ftile  the  fmall 
Protuberances  of  Mulberries,  Strawberries,  (Ac. 
Fig.  y.  Plate  2.  Acini. 

A  Clufter,  Racemus ,  is  a  Stalk  divided  or  branched 
into  feveral  Pedicles,  fuftaining  the  Flowers  or 
Fruits  thick  fet  together  in  an  oblong  Form.  See 
Fig.  12.  Plate  2.  The  firft  of  thefe  Conditions  di- 
ftinguilhes  it  from  a  Spike,  the  laft  from  a  Pa¬ 
nicle. 

A  Pod,  Siliqua ,  is  a  long  membranaceous  Seed  Veffel, 
either  flat  or  round,  containing  one  or  two  Rows  of 
Seeds.  See  Fig.  13.  and  14.  Plate  2.  Some  of 
thefe  are  jointed,  each  of  the  Swellings  containing 
one  Seed,  as  is  fhewn  Fig.  15-  Plate  2.  * 

The  Seeds  of  Corn  and  Grafs  are  called  Grains,  Grana, 
The  Leaf  which  covers  the  Grain  is  called  Chaff, 
Ghana,  Fig.  16.  Plate  2.  a  The  Beard,  Arifta. 
b  is  a  fmall  Needle  proceeding  from  the  Chaff. 
The  Chaff  which  has  no  Beard  is  called  naked. 

A  Plum,  Prunum ,  is  a  flefhy  Veffel  inclofing  a  hard( 
brittle  Shell,  in  which  is  one  or  two  Seeds. 

A  Nut,  Wax,  is  a  Seed  covered  with  a  hard  dry  brittle 
Shell. 

A  Flower,  Flost,  is  the  Organs  of  Generation  of  both; 
Sexes,  adhering  to  a  common  Placenta,  together 
with  their  common  Coverings  ;  or  of  either  Sex  fepa- 
rately,  with  its  proper  Coverings,  if  it  have  any. 

Flowers  are  either  male,  female,  or  hermaphrodite.  The, 
male  Flowers  have  Stamina  and  Summits,  but  have 
no  Ovary  or  Style.  Female  Flowers  have  an  Ovary 
and  Style,  but  have  no  Stamina  or  Summits.  Her-' 
maphrodite  Flowers  have  both  Organs  of  Generation. 

The  Ovary,  Ovarium,  or  Germen ,  according  to  Linnaus, 
is  the  Rudiment  of  The  Fruit.  See  a  Fig.  13. 
Plate  3.  and  fo  is  properly  the  female  Organ  of 

•  Generation.  • :  ***** 

The  Style,  Stylus,  is  a  Body. accompanying  the  Ovary, 
either  arifing  from  the  Top  of  it,  fee  b  Fig.  13. 
Plate  3,  or  Handing  as  an  Axis  in  the  Middle  with 
the  Embryons  of  the  Seeds  round  it.  Fig.  12. 
Plate  3,  and  c  is  the  Stigma. 

The  Empalement,  Calix,  is  generally  underftood  to 
mean,  thofe  lefs  tender  Leaves,  which  cover  the 
other  Parts  of  the  Flower.  See  Fig.  11.  a  Plate  3. 
Thefe,  according  to  Mr.  Ray,  are  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour. 

The  Petals,  Petala,  are  thofe  tender  fine-coloured 
Leaves  which  are  the  moft  confpicuous  Parts  of  a 
Flower.  See  Fig.  11.  b  Plate  3. 

The  Stamina  or  Filaments,  according  to  Linnaus, 
which  fome  call  Chives,  are  thofe  flender  Threads 
which  generally  furround  the  Style.  See  c  Fig.  11. 
Plate  3. 

The  Summits  or  Apices,  which  Linnaeus  calls  An- 
thera,  are  thofe  Bodies  which  contain  the  Farina  foe- 
■cundans  or  prolifkk  Powder,  analagous  to  the  male 
Sperm  in  Animals ;  thefe  generally  terminate  the 
Summits.  See  d  Fig.  11.  Plate  3. 

Flowers  according  to  the  Number  of  their  Petals,  are 
called  monopetalous,  dipetalous,  tripetalous,  tetra- 
petalous,  (Ac. 

A  regular  monopetalous  Flower  is  that  in  which  the 
Petal  is  not  at  all  divided.  See  Fig.  1.  Plate  3.  or 
if  divided,  the  Segments  are  equal,  as  in  Fig.  2. 
Plate  3. 

An  irregular  monopetalous  Flower,  is  that  in  which  the 
Parts  of  the  Petal  are  unequal,  as  in  Fig.  3.  Plate  3. 
thefe  Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  ringent  Flowers.  Mr.  Ray , 
’Tournefort,  and  others,  call  all  thofe  monopetalous 
Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are  connected  at  their  Bafc, 


and  fall  off  without  feparating ;  but  Dr.  Linn<eu$ 
calls  them  tetrapetalous  or  pentapetalous,  when  the 
Petal  is  divided  into  fo  many  Parts  to  the  Bottom. 

A  regular  polypetalous  Flower,  is  when  the  Petals  are 
equal  in  Size,  and  agree  in  Pofltion,  as  in  Fig.  3. 
Plate  3. 

An  irregular  polypetalous  Flower  is  when  the  Petals  do 
not  agree  together  in  Figure  and  Pofltion.  See  Fig. 
9,  and  10.  Plate  3. 

A  labiated  or  Lip  Flower,  Flos  Labiatus,  is  an  irregu¬ 
lar  monopetalous  Flower  divided  ufually  into  two 
Lips,  as  in  Fig.  6.  Plate  3.  The  upper  Lip  a  is 
called  the  Creft,  Galea ,  and  the  under  one  b,  the 
Beard,  Barba.  Sometimes  the  Crefl  is  wanting,  as  in 
Fig.  4.  Plate  3.  and  then  the  Style  and  Stamina  fup- 
ply  its  Place.  This  is  by  fome  called  an  unlabiated 
Flower. 

A  papilionaceous  Flower,  Flos  papilionaceus ,  in  fome 
Meafure  refembles  a  Butterfly  with  its  Wings  extend¬ 
ed.*  See  Fig.  5  and  y.  Plate  3.  It  always  confifls  of 
thefe  four  Parts  :  The  Standard,  Vexillum  a,  which 
is  a  large  Segment  or  Petal ;  the  two  Wings,  Alceb, 
which  compofe  the  Sides ;  and  the  Keel,  Carina  c, 
which  is  a  concave  Petal  or  Segment,  refembling 
the  lower  Part  of  a  Boat ;  the  Keel  is  fometimes  of 
one  Petal  or  Segment  and  entire;  fometimes  it  con- 
fills  of  two  Petals  or  Segments  adhering  pretty  clofely 
together. 

A  Floret,  Flofculus,  is  a  little  Tube  expanded,  at  the 
Top,  ufually  into  five  Segments.  See  Fig.  ly.  and  20. 
Plate  3.  and  fiting  upon  the  Embryon  of  a  Angle 
Seed  a  ;  from  the  inner  Part  of  the  Floret  arife  five 
Stamina  b ,  which  uniting  together  form  a  Sheath  r; 
from  the  Embryon  of  the  Seed  a,  arifes  a  Style  d, 
which  paffes  through  the  Sheath  c  to  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected,  and  is  terminated  by  a  bifid  Stigma  which 
is  generally  reflexed,  e.  Thefe  are  hermaphrodite. 

A  Semifloret,  Semiflof cuius,  is  tubulous  at  the  Bafe,  and 
afterwards  expanded  in  Form  of  a  Tongue.  See-Fig. 
18.  Plate  3.  Thefe  generally  form  the  Rays  of  com¬ 
pound  Flowers,  and  are  female. 

A 'compound  Flower,  Flos  compcfitus,  is  that  which  is 
compofed  either  of  Florets,  Fig.  19.  Plate  3.  or 
Semiflorets,  Fig.  15.  Plate  3.  or  both  together.  Fig. 
1 6.  and  Fig.  20. 

A  Difk,  Difcus ,  is  an  Aggregate  of  Florets  forming, 
as  it  were,  a  plain  Surface,  as  in  Fig.  19.  Plate 
Such  Flowers  are  called  difcous  Flowers. 

A  Ray,  Radius,  is  feveral  Semiflorets  fet  round  a  Difk. 
See  Fig.  16.  a ,  Plate  3.  in  Form  of  a  radiant  Star. 
Such  Flowers  are  called  radiated  difcous  Flowers  -s 
thofe  which  have  no  fuch  Ray  are  called  naked  dif¬ 
cous,  as  Fig.  19.  Plate  3. 

A  headed  Flower,  Flos  capitatus,  is  that  which  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  Florets  and  Semifiorets  collected  into  a 
roundifh  Head,  and  are  all  inclofed  in  one  common 
fcaly  Empalement,  as  in  Fig.  14.  Plate  3. 

A  whorled  Flower,  Flos  verticillatus ,  is  when  the  Flowers 
are  collected  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks  at  the  Bafe 
of  the  Leaves,  as  in  Fig.  22.  Plate  3. 

A  Mofs  Flower,  which  nfes  on  a  flender  Foot  Stalk 
from  the  Plant,  Fig.  27.  Plate  3.  with  the  Head  (or 
Capitulum),  Fig.  28.  and  the  Cover  .(or  Calyptra ) 
which  opens  and  falls  off  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

A  Cone  cut  through  the  Middle  longitudinally  to  re- 
prefent  how  the  Seeds  are  lodged  between  the  Scales. 
See  Fig.  22.  Plate  3. 

Fig.  24.  Plate  3.  thews  the  Parts  of  a  Flower,  a  is  the 
Empalement,  b  the  Germen,  c  the  Style,  d  the 
Stigma,  e  the  Stamina,  /  the  Summit,  and  g  the 
fame  entire.  * 

Fig.  21.  Plate  3.  lhews  a  Flower  with  feveral  Neflari- 
ums  which  fit  dole  to  the  Germen  a. 

Fig.  25.  a  lhews  a  Germen,  b  a  Style,  and  c  a  Stigma. 

big.  26.  lhews  a  Grain  of  Farina  fecundans  magnified. 
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PLATE  IV. 

Contains  the  Figures  which  explain  the  Syflem  of  Dr.  Linnaeus,  who  claffes  the  Plants 

by  the  Number  of  Stamina  in  their  Flowers . 


Fig.  i.  fhews  a  Flower  with  one  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Monandria  Monogynia. 
Fig.  2.  fhews  a  Flower  with  two  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  3.  fhews  a  Flower  with  three  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Triandria  Monogynia . 

Fig.  4.  fhews  a  Flower  with  four  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  'Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  5.  fhews  a  Flower  with  five  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  6*  fhews  a  Flower  with  five  Stamina  and  two 
Styles,  which  he  titles  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Fig.  7.  ihews  a  Flower  with  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style, 
which  he  titles  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  8.  fhews  a  Flower  with  fix  Stamina  and  three 
Styles,  which  he  titles  Hexandria  Prigynia. 

Fig.  9.  fhews  a  Flower  with  feven  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Heptandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  10.  fhews  a  Flower  with  eight  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  0 diandria  Digynia. 

Fig.  11.  fhews  a  Flower  with  nine  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Enneandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  12.  fhews  a  Flower  with  ten  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  13.  fhews  a  Flower  with  twelve  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 

Fig.  14.  fhews  a  Flower  with  more  than  twelve  Sta¬ 
mina,  but  lefs  than  twenty,  and  thefe  arife  either 
from  the  Petals  or  the  Empalement,  and  with  one 
Style,  which  he  titles  Icofandria  Monogynia. 

Fig*  15.  fhews  a  Flower  with  grear  a  Number  of  Sta- 
'  mina  and  one  Style,  which  he  titles  Polyandria  Mo¬ 
nogynia. 

Fig.  1 6.  fhews  a  Flower  with  two  long,  and  two  fhorter 
Stamina,  and  one  Style,  which  he  titles  Didynamia. 


Fig.  17.  fhews  a  Flower  with  four  long  and  two  fhort¬ 
er  Stamina,  and  one  Style,  which  he  titles  T etrady- 
namia. 

Fig.  18.  fhews  a  Flower  with  five  Stamina  which  are 
connected  with  the  Style  in  one  Body,  which  he 
titles  Monadelphia  Pentandria. 

Fig.  19.  fhews  a  Flower  with  ten  Stamina  and  one 
Style,  which  are  joined  at  the  Bafe  into  one  Body, 
which  he  titles  Monadelphia  Decandria. 

Fig.  20.  fhews  a  Flower  with  many  Stamina  joined  in 
one  Body,  with  a  many-pointed  Style,  which  he 
titles  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

Fig.  21.  fhews  a  Flower  with  fix  Stamina  joined  in  two 
Bodies,  which  he  titles  Diadelphia  Hexandria. 

Fig.  22.  fhews  a  Flower  with  ten  Stamina,  nine  of 
which  are  joined  together  at  their  Bafe,  and  the  other 
is  feparated,  with  one  Style.  This  he  titles  Diadel¬ 
phia  Decandria. 

Fig.  23.  fhews  a  Flower  with  many  Stamina,  which  are 
connected  attheirBafe  intofeveralClufters  or  Bunches, 
which  he  titles  Polyadelphia  Polyandria. 

Fig.  24.  fhews  a  fingle  Floret  of  a  compound  Flower. 
Thefe  which  are  hermaphrodite  have  five  Stamina 
and  one  Style  which  are  connected  at  their  Bafe. 
This  Clafs  he  titles  Syngenefia. 

,  Fig.  25.  fhews  a  Flower  whofe  Stamina  are  connefted 
with,  and  feem  to  proceed  from,  the  Style,  which 
is  divided  into  two  Parts.  This  he  titles  Gynandria. 

Fig.  26.  fhews  a  Flower  of  the  fixteenth  Clafs,  which 
is  of  a  different  Figure  from  thofe  before  reprefented. 
The  Stamina  of  this  ftand  round  the  Column  form¬ 
ed  by  the  Style. 

Fig.  27.  fhews  a  Floret  of  the  compound  Flowers  fif¬ 
ing  upon  the  Germen  or  Embryo  of  the  Seed,  with 
the  two  reflexed  Stigmas  on  the  Top  of  the  Style. 
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C  T.  Phil.  The  philofophical  Tranf a  Elions  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

Act.  Reg.  Sc.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

Aidin'  A  Defcription  of  fome  rare  Plants  which  were 
cultivated  in  the  Farnefian  Gardens  at  Rome,  by  To¬ 
bias  Aldinus.  Printed  at  Rome  1625,  Fol. 

Alpin.  AEgypt.  Profper  Alpinus’j  Natural  Hiflory  of 
Egypt,  in  two  Parts.  Reprinted  in  4to  at  Leyden 
*735- 

Alpin.  Exot.  Profper  Alpinus  of  exotick  Plants,  in  two 
Books.  Printed  in  4to.  at  Venice  1656. 

Amman.  Char.  Paul  Amman’i  Characters  of  Plants. 
Printed  in  12  mo. 

Amman.  Hort.  Paul  Amman’ j  Defcription  of  the  Plants 
in  the  Garden  of  Bofius.  Printed  in  4to. 

Amman.  Joh.  John  Amman’s  Hifiory  0/ Ruffian  Plants. 
Printed  in  4to.  at  Peterfburgh  1739. 

Banifter.  A  Catalogue  of  Plants  obferved  in  Virginia  by 
John  Banifter.  Printed  in  Ray’j  Hiflory  of  Plants. 

Barrel.  Icon.  Jacob  Barrelier’j  Hiflory  and  Figures  of  the 
Plants  which  he  obferved  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Printed  at  Paris  in  Fol.  1714. 

Bocc.  Rar.  Figures  and  Defcriptions  of  rare  Plants  ob¬ 
ferved  by  Paul  Boccone  in  Sicily,  &c.  Printed  at 
Oxford  1674,  in  4to. 

Bocc.  Muf.  Paul  Bocconfr  Mufeum  of  rare  Plants. 
Printed  in  Italian,  in  two  Parts,  at  Venice,  1697, 
4to. 

Boerh.  Ind.  An  Index  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the  Phy- 
fck  Garden  at  Leyden,  by  Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave. 
Printed  at  Leyden  1719,  in  4to. 

Breyn.  Cent.  I.  The  firft  Century  of  Exotick  Plants ,  by 
Dr.  James  Breynius.  Printed  at  Dantzick,  1678, 
Fol. 

Breyn.  Prod.  I.  &  II.  The  firft  and  fecond  Prodromus 
to  the  Collection  of  rare  Plants ,  by  Dr.  James  Breynius. 
The  firft  printed  in  16S0,  the  fecond  in  1689,  at  Dant¬ 
zick,  in  4to.  Both  reprinted  at  Dantzick  in  1739,  in 
4to.  by  his  Son  John  Philip  Breynius. 

Burman.  Dec.  John  Burman’ j  Decades  of  rare  Afri¬ 
can  Plants.  Printed  in  410.  at  Amfterdam  1738. 

Burman.  Thef.  John  Burman’j  Treafury  of  Ceylon* 
Plants.  Printed  in  4to.  at  Amfterdam  1737. 

Buxbaum.  Cent.  I.  &  II.  John  Chriftian  BuxbaumV 
Century  the  Firft.  Printed  at  Peterfburgh  1728,  the 
Second  1729,  both  in  4to. 

Caefajp.  Andrew  Caefalpinus  of  Plants.  Printed  at 
Florence  1583,  in  4to. 

Camer.  Hort.  Joacim  Camerarius’j  Garden  of  Plants. 

'  Printed  in  4to.  at  Frankfort  1588. 

Catefb.  Hilt.  Mark  Catefby’j  Natural  Hiflory  of  Caro¬ 
lina',  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Iflands.  In  two  large 

Tcls.  Fol.  with  Cuts.  Printed  at  London  in  feveral 
2  ears. 


C.  B.  P.  Cafpar  Bauhinus’j  Pinax  to  his  Theatre  of 
Plants.  Printed  at  Bafil  1671,  in  4to.  ^ 

C,  B.  Prod.  Cafpar  Bauhinus’j  Prodromus  to  his  Thea¬ 
tre  of  Plants.  Printed  at  Bafd  1671,  in  4  to.- 

Cluf.  Charles  Clufius’j  Hifiory  of  rare  Plants.  Printed 
at  Antwerp  1605.  Fol. 

Cluf.  Exot.  Charles  Clufius’j  Exoticks ,  in  ten  Books. 
Printed  at  Antwerp  1601,  Fol. 

Column.  Ecphr.  Fabius  Columna’s  Ecphrafis ,  in  two 
Parts.  Reprinted  in  4to.  at  Rome  1616. 

Commel.  Rar.  Defcriptions  and  Figures  of  rare  exotick 
Plants ,  which  were  in  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Amfter¬ 
dam,  by  Cafpar  Commelin.  Printed  at  Leyden  1 706, 
4to. 

Commel.  Prasl.  Cafpar  Commelin’ j  Prelude  to  Botany 
Printed  at  Leyden  1703.  in  4to. 

Corn.  James  Cornutus’j  Hifiory  of  Canada  Plants . 
Printed  at  Paris  1635.  in  4to. 

Dale.  Samuel  Dale’j  Pharmacologic ,  in  two  Volumes 
8  vo.  Printed  at  London  1710,  and  reprinted  in  one 
Volume  in  4to.  at  London,  1735. 

Dale  Thom.  Thomas  Dales’j  Obfervations  on  many  new 
Plants  which  he  difeovered  in  America.  MS. 

Dalech.  Hift.  Jacob  Dalechamp’j  General  Hifiory  of 
Plants.  Printed  at  Lyons  1587,  intwoVols.  Fol. 

Dillen.  Cat.  John  Jacob  Dillenius’j  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  which  grow  naturally  about  Gifiam  in  Germany. 
Printed  at  Frankcfort  1719,  in  8vo. 

Dod.  Dodonaeus’j  Six  Pemptedes.  Printed  at  Antwerp 
1616,  Fol. 

Dodart.  Dodart’j  Commentaries  to  the  Hifiory  of  Plants, 
Printed  at  Paris  1676,  Fol. 

Elchr.  Elchrodt’j  Index  of  the  Plants  in  the  Garden  at 
Carolfruhan.  In  three  Parts  8vo. 

Ferrar.  Hefp.  John  Baptift  Ferrarius’j  Hefperides. 
Printed  at  Rome  1646,  Fol. 

Ferrar.  FI.  Cult.  The  Culture  of  Flowers,  by  John  Bap¬ 
tift  Ferrarius.  Printed  at  Rome  1633.  in  4to. 

Feuille.  Ludovick  Feuille’j  Phyfical ,  Mathematical , 
and  Botanical  Obfervations ,  made  in  South  America. 
Printed  in  three  Volumes  4to.  at  Paris.  The  firfi  and 
fecond  in  1714,  and  the  third  1725. 

F'lor.  Virg.  Flor.  Virginica,  or.  An  Account  of  the  Plants 
which  have  been  obferved  to  grow  in  Virginia,  by  John 
Clayton.  Publifhed  by  Frederick  Gronovius  at  Ley¬ 
den.  In  two  Parts ,  8vo.  1739. 

Flor.  Lugd.  Flora  Lugduno  Batava*  or,  A  Catalogue 
of  the  rare  Plants  which  were  growing  in  the  Garden  at 
Leyden.  Printed  in  8vo.  at  Leyden  1 695. 

Flor.  Zeyl.  Flora  Zeylanica,  or,  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  which  were  collected  by  Paul  Herman  in  the 
IJland  of  Ceylon,  from  1 670/0  1677.  Printed  at  Am* 

^  fterdam  in  8vo.  1748.  by  Dr.  Linnaeus. 

Garidel.  Peter  Garidel’s  Hiftory  of  the  Plants  growing 
I  about  Aix  in  Provence.  Printed  at  Paris  1719.  in  Fob 

Ger. 
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Gfer.  Emac.  Gerard k  Hijlory  °f  Plants,  improved  by 
Thomas  Johnfton.  Printed  at  London  1633.  Fol. 
Grew.  Nehetniah  Grewk  Anatomy  of  Plants.  Printed 
at  London  1652.  Fol. 

Hort.  Chelf.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  Ghelfea 
’  Garden  by  Mr.  Ifaac  Rand,  F.  R.  S.  Printed  at 
London  1739.  8V0. 

Hort.  Amft.  The  Hijlory  of  rare  Plants  which  were  in 
the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Am'fterdam,  £jyCafpar  and  John 
Commehn,  in  two  Volumes ,  Folio.  Printed  at  Am¬ 
fterdam  1697.  and  1701. 

H.  Beaum.  A  Catalogue  of  the  exotick  Plants  which 
were  in  the  Gardens  of  Mynheer  Van  Beaumont  in 
Holland.  Printed  at  the  Hague  1690.  ;8vo. 

Hort.  Elth.  Hortus  Elthamenfis,  or,  A  Defcription  of 
the  rare  Plants  which  were  growing  in  the  Garden  at 
Eltham,  by  John  James  Dillenius,  in  two  Volumes 
Folio,  with  Figures.  Printed  at  London  1732. 

Hort.  Mai.  The  Plants  which  grow  naturally  at  Mala¬ 
bar  figured  and  defcribed  by  Henry  Rheede  Van 
Draakenftain  in  twelve  Volumes  Folio.  Printed  at 
Amfterdam  front  1 679  to  170,3.  _ 

Hort.  Maur.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  Garden 
of  Signior  Mauroceni  by  Anthony  Tita,  8vo.  Pnfited 
Clt  IP eld. LI  3.  I  J  1  ^  • 

Hort.  Cliff.  Hortus  Cliffortianus,  or,  A  Catalogue  of 
the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Hartechamp,  belonging  to  Mr . 
George  Clifford  of  Amfterdam,  ranged  according  to 
the  new  Method  of  the  Sexes  of  Plants ,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Linnsus.  Printed  at  Amfterdam  in  Folio  173^* 
with  elegant  Figures. 

H.  C.  Hortus  Catholicus,  i.  e.  the  Univerfal  Garden , 
by  Franfcifcus  Cupani.  Printed  at  Naples  1696.  4to. 
H.  Edin.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the 
Phyfick  Garden  at  Edinburgh,  by  James  Sutherland. 
Printed  at  Edinburgh  1683.  in  8vo. 

H.  Eyft.  Hortus  Eyftettenfts,  by  Bafilius  Befler. 

Printed  at  Neurenberg  1613.  Fol. 

H.  L.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the  Phyfick 
Garden  at  Leyden,  by  Paul  Herman,  M.  D.  Printed 
at  Leyden  1687.  in  8vo. 

H.  R.  Monfp.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Montpelier,  by  Peter  Magnol.  Printed 
at  Montpelier  1697.  in  8vo. 

H.  R.  Par.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  Printed  at  Paris  1665.  /»Fol. 
Hort.  Upfal.  Hortus  Upfalienfis,  or,  A  Catalogue  of 
the  exotick  Plants  growing  in  the  Garden  at  Upfal  in 
Sweden,  by  Charles  Linnaeus.  Printed  at  Amfter¬ 
dam  in  8  vo.  1748. 

Houft.  Houftoun,  Dr.  William,  a  Manufcrip  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Plants  which  he  had  obferved  growing  in 
the  Iflands  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba  ;  as  alfo  at  Cam- 
peachy,  and  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  Tears  1728,  1729, 
and  1732. 

J.  B.  An  univerfal  Hijlory  of  Plants,  by  John  Bauhin, 
in  three  Volumes.  Printed  at  Embrun  1650.  in  Fol. 
Juff.  Juffieu.  Antony  Juffieu,  Profejfor  of  Botany  in 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  who  has  publifhed  fome 
Memoirs  of  Plants,  in  the  Atls  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  at  Paris. 

Juff.  Bern.  Dr.  Bernard  de  Juffieu,  Demonjlrator  of 
the  Plants  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  who  has  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  many  curious 
Obfervations  on  Plants  which  are  printed  in  their  Me¬ 
moirs. 

Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  Charles  Linnaeus,  F.  R.  S.  Dofior 
of  Phyfick,  and  Profejfor  of  Botany  at  Upfal  in  Sweden, 
who  has  publifhed  three  Editions  of  his  Method  of 
ranging  Plants  according  to  their  Parts  of  Generation. 
The  firjl  at  Leyden  in  1737  •,  the  fecond  in  1742,  and 
the  third  in  1754-  at  Stockholm  in  8vo. 

Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  The  Species  of  Plants  by  the  fame  Au- 
thour  in  two  Volumes  8vo.  Printed  at  Stockholm 
1753. 

Lin.  Mat.  Med.  Linnaeusk  Materia  Medica  8vo. 

Printed  at  Stockholm  1749. 

Kemp.  Ex.  Doblor  Englebert  Koempferk  Defcription 
of  the  curious  Plants  which  he  obferved  in  Japan. 
Printed  at  Limoguen  in  1  712.  4to. 


Lob.  Ady.  Matthias  Lobe  Ik  Adverfaria  Stirphffn • 
Printed  at  Antwerp  1676.  in  Fol. 

Lob.  Ic.  Icons  of  Plants  by  Matthias  Lobel.  Printed 
at  Antwerp  1 576.  in  Fol. 

Lugd.  A  general  Hijlory  of  Plants  by  Dalechamp. 
Printed  at  Lyons  1586.  Two  Volumes  in  Fol. 

Magn.  Peter  Magnol,  his  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  grow¬ 
ing  about  Montpelier.  Printed  in  8vo.  at  Montpelier 
in  1686. 

Magn.  Hort.  Peter  Magnol,  his  Catalogue  of  the  Plants 
in  the  Garden  at  Montpelier.  Printed  at  Montpelier  in 
1 697.  in  8 vo. 

Malp.  The  Anatomy  of  Plants ,  by  Marcellos  Malpi- 
ghius.  Printed  at  London  in  Fdio.  1679. 

Marcg.  Marcgrave,  George,  his  natural  Hijtory  <?/  Bra¬ 
il  1.  Printed  at  Leyden  1648.  in  Folio. 

Martyn.  Cent.  Martyn,  John,  Profejfor  of  Botany  at 
Cambridge,  his  five  Decades  of  rare  Plants.  Printed 
at  London  1728,  1729-,  'See.' in  large  Folio,  with 
Figures  of  the  Plants  in -their  proper  Colours. 

Matth.  Peter  Andrea  Matthiolus,  his  Commentaries  on 
Diofcorides.  Printed  at  Venice  1558.  in  Foiio. 

Mentz.  Chriftian  Mentzeliusk  Indexes  of  Plants  in  fe¬ 
ver  af Languages.  Printed  at  Berlin  in  Fol.  1682. 

Michel.  Peter  Antony  Micheli,  his  new  Genera  of 
Plants.  Publifhed  at  Florence  1729.  in  Folio. 

Morif.  H.  R.  Moriffon,  Robert,  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Blois,  to  which  is  joined  his  Prelude 
to  Botany.  Printed  at  London  1699*  z?z  8vo. 

Mor.  Hift.  An  univerfal  Hijtory  of  Plants,  by  Robert 
Moriffon.  Printed  at  Oxford  1679,  1680,  and  lbgg. 
Three  Volumes  in  F’olio. 

Munt.  Aloid.  An  Hijlory  of  Aloes,  by  Abraham  Mun- 
tingius.  Printed  at  Amfterdam  1668.  in  4to. 

Munt.  Phyt.  Muntingiusk  Phytographia.  Printed  at 
Leyden  1702.  Fol. 

Munt.  Herb.  Brit.  Muntingiusk  true  Herba  Britannica, 
4to.  to  which  is  frequently  added  his  Aloidterum. 
Printed  at  Amfterdam  in  4to.  1698. 

Niffol,  Niffole,  his  Memoirs  of  Plants,  printed  in  the 
Alls  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

Par.  Bat.  Prod.  The  Pfodromus  to  the  Paradifus  Ba- 
tavus.  Printed  at  Leyden  1698.  in  4to. 

Park.  Parad.  The  Garden  of  pleafant  Flowers,  by  John 
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rum ,  thefe  Plants  were  defcribed  under  the  Article 
Abies ,  but  in  the  laft  Edition  of  that  Work,  he  has 
thought  proper  to  alter  it  to  Pinus. 

The  Species  of  this  Tree,  which  are  atprefent  to  be 
found  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  are, 
i.  Abies  taxi  folio ,  frublu  furfum  fpe Slant e.  Tourn. 
The  Silver  or  Yew-leaved  Fir  Tree. 

?.  Abies  tenuiori  folio,  frublu  deorfum  inflexo.  Tourn. 
The  Common  Fir  or  Pitch  Tree  ;  fometimes  called ,  The 
Norway  or  Spruce  Fir. 

3.  Abies  minor ,  peciinatis  foliis ,  Virginiana ,  conis 
parvis  fubrotundis.  Pluk.  Aim.  The  Virginian  Fir  Tree, 
with  fmall  roundilh  Cones,  comnonly  called  Hemlock  Fir. 

4.  Abies  picea  foliis  brevibus,  conis  minimis.  Rand. 
The  Pitch-leaved  Fir  Tree,  with  fmall  Cones,  com¬ 
monly  called ,  The  Newfoundland  Black  Spruce  Fir. 

5.  Abies  pice#  foliis  brevioribus ,  conis  parvis  biun- 
cialibus  laxis.  Rand.  The  lhorteft  Pitch-leaved  Fir 
Tree,  with  loofe  Cones,  commonly  called ,  The  New¬ 
foundland  White  Spruce  Fir. 

6.  Abies  taxi  foliis,  odor  a,  Balfami  Gileadenfis.  Rail 
Hijl.  App.  The  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir. 

7.  Abies  orient alis,  folio  brevi  G?  tetragcno,  frublu 
minimo,  deorfum  inflexo.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Fir  Tree, 
with  fhort  fquare  Leaves,  and  fmall  Fruit  hanging 
downward. 

3.  Abies  major  Sinenfls,  peblinatis  taxi  foliis  fubtus 
cafiis ,  conis  grandioribus  furfum  rigentibus ,  foliorum  & 
fquamarum  apiculis  fpinofis.  Pluk.  Amalth.  Great  Fir 
Tree  of  China ,  with  Yew  Leaves,  large  Cones  grow¬ 
ing  upright,  and  the  Points  of  the  Leaves  prickly. 

9 .  Abies  maxima  Sinenfls ,  pcVinaiis  taxi  foliis,  apiculis 
non  fpinofls.  Pluk.  Amalth.  Greateft  China  Fir  Tree, 
with  Yew  Leaves  not  prickly  at  their  Points. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  of  Firs  are  very  common 
in  moft  Gardens,  and  Plantations  of  ever-green  Trees. 

The  firff  grows  in  great  Plenty  about  Strdjburgh ,■  and 
fome  other  Parts  of  Germany,  from  whence  the  T  urpen- 
tine  is  brought  to  England.  But  the  moll  beautiful  of 
thefe  Trees  are  growing  upon  Mount  Olympus ,  from 
whence  I  have  received  Cones,  which  were  upwards  of 
a  Foot  in  Length.  Dr.  Tournefort ,  in  his  Travels,  men¬ 
tions  the  Firs  of  Mount  Olympus  as  the  moft  beautiful 
Trees  in  the  Levant. 


BELE  Tree.  S^Populus. 

ABIES;  The  Fir  Tree. 
The  Name  of  this  Tree 
is  derived  from  Abeo ,  to 
extend  or  advance,  becaufe 
it  advances  much  in  Height ; 
and  for  the  fame  Reafon  it 
is  by  th t  Greeks  called ’EXa-m 
Height,  from  \\dwpromoveo, 
i.  e.  to  advance.  Others 
fay,  it  is  derived  from  A- 
leo ,  to  go  away,  becaufe  the  Bark  fplits,  and,  as  it 
were,  falls  away,  or  is  broken  off  eafily. 

The  Char  abler s  of  this  Tree  are. 

It  hath  male  Flowers ,  which  *are  produced  at  remote 
Diftances  from  the  Cones  on  the  fame  Free.  Thefe  are 
compofed  of  many  Stamina  joined  in  a  Column ,  fupporting 
erebl  Summits,  and  are  difpofed  in  a  conical  Spike.  The 
Female  Flowers  are  alfo  collebled  in  a  fcaly  Cone  each 
Scale  having  generally  two  Flowers.  Thefe  have  no  Petals , 
hut  from  the  Embryo  arifes  a  Jingle  Style,  crowned  with  a  blunt 
Stigma.  The  Embryo  afterwards  turns  to  an  oblong  Seed, 
or  Nut ,  inclofed  between  the  Scales  of  the  Cones,  each  Scale 
having  for  the  moft  Part  two  Seeds  under  it.  T 0  this  is 
to  be  added ,  that  the  Leaves  of  the  Tree  are  produced 
Jingle,  whereas  thofe  of  the  Pine  have  two  or  more  Leaves 
ariflng  from  the  fame  Sheath. 

Dr.  Linnaeus,  the  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Upfal ,  whofe 
Syftem  is  pretty  generally  followed  at  prefent,  ranges 
this  Genus  in  the  ninth  Divifion  of  his  twenty-firft 
Clafs  of  Plants  ;  in  which  he  includes  all  thofe  which 
have  male  and  female  Flowers  growing  at  remote  Dif¬ 
tances  on  the  fame  Plant,  whofe  Stamina  are  joined 
together  in  Form  of  a  Column. 

To  the  fame  Genus  too  he  refers  the  Pine  and 
Larch  Trees,  making  them  only  different  Species  there¬ 
of.  But  as  they  have  always  been  diftinguifhed  by  all 
Writers  on  Botany  by  the  Order  of  their  Leaves,  and 
thefe  Diftindtions  are  now  univerfally  known  to  all  Gar¬ 
deners,  we  fhall  choofe  to  continue  this  Method  of  ar¬ 
ranging  them  under  their  former  Genera,  to  avoid 
Confufion.  It  may  not  be  amifs  however  to  obferve, 
that  in  the  former  Editions  of  Linn^us’s  Genera  Planta- 
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Dr.  Finnans  in  his  Species  of  Plants  ftiles  it  Pinus 
foliis  ‘ folitariis  emarginatis,  i.  e.  Pine  Tree  with  Jingle 
Leaves  indented  at  their  Extremity.  The  French  call 
it  Safin  and  Avet. 

The  fecond  Sort  which  is  very  common  in  the  Woods 
of  Norway  is  the  Tree  that  affords  the  white  Deals, 
and  grows  in  the  Valleys  where  the  Soil  is  very  deep. 

This  is  titled  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  Pinus  foliis  fubulatis 
mucronatis  lavibus  bifariam  verfus,  i.  e.  Pine  Tree  With 
fmooth  pointed  Leaves  ranged  two  Ways  on  the 
Branches. 

There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this  Species, 
greatly  differing  in  the  Length  and  Colour  ol  their 
Leaves,  as  alfo  in  the  Size  of  their  Cones,  one  of  which 
has  been  diftinguifhed  by  Nurfery  Gardeners,  under 
the  Title  of  Long  Coned  Cornijh  Fir.  The  Leaves  of 
this  are  whiter,  and  much  longer  than  the  otheis ;  the 
Cones  are  alfo  of  a  greater  Length  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort,  fo  that  by  the  Appearance  of  the  Trees, 
any  Perfon  might  fuppofe  them  to  be  a  diftincSt  Species. 
But  from  the  Seeds  which  were  carefully  takenfrom  this 
Sort,  both  Varieties  of  Plants  have  rifen,  therefore  they 
muff  be  only  deemed  Varieties.  There  is  alfo  a  third 
Variety,  whofe  Leaves  are  fmaller  and  lhorter  than  the 
common  Fir.  The  Seeds  of  this  have  been  fent  to 
England  from  the  Northern  Parts  of  America ,  but  as  the 
Trees  advance  in  Growth,  they  approach  fo  nearly  to 
the  common  Sort,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  5  it  may 
be  prefumed  therefore  that  they  are  the  fame. 

From  this  Tree  the  Pitch  is  drawn,  and  hence  it 
had  the  Title  of  the  Picea,  or  Pitch  Free. 

The  third  Sort  was  formerly  growing  in  the  Bifhop  of 
London’s  Garden  at  Fulham  ;  and  of  late  Years  there  has 
been  a  great  Number  of  the  Trees  raifed  from  the  Cones 
which  have  been  brought  from  America.  This  Sort  is 
very  hardy  in  refpedt  to  Cold ;  but  it  fhould  have  a 
moift  Soil ;  for  in  dry  Land  it  makes  very  little  Pro- 
grefs.  It  never  grows  to  be  a  very  large  Tree  in  its  native 
Soil,  but  lhoots  its  Branches  out  horizontally  to  a  great 
Diftance,  and  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  other  Firs  ;  the 
Leaves  growing  but  thinly  upon  the  Branches,  and 
having  fo  much  the  Refemblance  of  thofe  of  the  Yew, 
that  at  a  fmall  Diftance  they  are  not  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  that  Tree,  even  by  Perfons  of  Skill. 

This  Sort  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  ftiled  Pinus  foliis  foli  - 
tariis  fubemarginatis ,  fnbtus  linea  duplici  punbiato ,  i.  e. 
Pine  Tree  with  fingle  indented  Leaves,  marked  with 
Lines  on  their  under  Side. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  England ,  and 
great  Numbers  of  the  Plants  raifed.  This  is  called  by 
the  Inhabitants  in  America ,  the  Black  Spruce  Fir ,  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  Colour  of  the  Bark,  for  the  Leaves  are 
not  of  a  darker  Colour  than  thofe  of  the  White.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Swamps  and  Bogs,  and  never  be¬ 
comes  a  very  large  Tree. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country  •,  but 
it  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  and  higher  Lands, 
and  arrives  to  a  much  greater  Size  than  the  former. 
The  Leaves  of  both  thefe  Trees  are  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  America  ufed  indifferently  for  the  making  of  Spruce 
Beer ,  from  whence  they  had  the  Appellation  of  Spruce 
Free.  There  were  many  Years  ago  fome  Plants  of  this 
Sort  growing  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Bifhop  of  London  at 
Fulham ,  in  thofe  of  Mr.  Reynardfon  at  Hillendon  near 
Uxbridge ,  and  Mr.  Darby  Gardener  at  Hoxton ,  but  thefe 
have  been  long  deftroyed ;  fo  that  in  the  Gardens  near 
London ,  there  are  not  any  of  thefe  Trees  which  are 
much  above  thirty  Years  Growth.  Thofe  in  the  elegant 
Gardens  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle ,  at  Whitt  on 
near  Hounjlow,  are  by  much  the  fineft  I  have  feen.  But 
there  mult  be  fome  Trees  of  a  greater  Age  in  Devon- 
fkire ,  unlefs  they  have  been  deftroyed  ;  for  in  the  Year 
1724,  I  received  fome  Branches  of  this  Tree  full  of 
Cones,  from  a  Gentleman  of  that  Country,  who  had 
ieveral  of  the  Trees  then  growing,  which  were  of  a 
confiderable  Size.  Thefe  had  been  raifed  from  Seeds 
which  were  brought  from  Newfoundland ,  from  whence 
tncre  has  been  of  late  Years  a  great  Number  of  the 
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Cones  brought  to  England ,  fome  of  which  were  called 
Red  Spruce  ;  but  the  Plants  which  have  been  raifed  from 
the  Seeds,  are  at  prefent  fo  like  thofe  of  the  Black,  as 
not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it;  nor  can  I  perceive  any 
Difference  in  their  Cones,  fo  that  it  may  be  fuppofed 
they  are  the  fame. 

From  both  thefe  Species  of  Fir,  exudes  a  fine  clear 
Turpentine  of  a  ftrong  Scent,  which  the  Native  Indians 
ufe  to  cure  green  Wounds,  and  alfo  for  fome  internal 
Diforders  :  And  of  late  Years  the  Englijh  Phyficians  in 
North  America ,  have  likewife  adopted  it  into  their 
Practice. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  America ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  have  been  brought  into  Europe.  This  Tree 
abounds  with  a  clear  fragrant  Turpentine,  commonly 
fold  in  England  for  the  Balm  of  Gilead ;  and  from  this 
the  Title  of  Balm  of  Gilead  has  been  given  to  this  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Fir,  though  the  Tree  from  whence  the  true  Balm 
of  Gilead  is  taken,  is  near  of  kin  to  the  Terebinthus, 
or  Piftachia  Nut. 

This  Sort  of  Fir,  while  young,  is  the  moft  beautiful 
of  any  of  the  Kinds  yet  known  ;  but  in  almoft  all  the 
Places  where  thefe  Trees  have  been  planted,  they  have 
not  continued  fair  above  ten  or  twelve  Years;  and  where 
they  have  thriven  moft  while  young,  there  they  have 
fooneft  decayed.  The  firft  Appearance  of  their  Decay 
is  their  producing  a  great  Number  of  Cones,  and  male 
Flowers ;  foon  after  which,  their  leading  Shoot  turns 
crooked,  and  a  great  Quantity  of  Turpenfine  runs 
down  their  Stems.  Their  Leaves  then  fall  off,  and  in 
a  Year  or  two  they  die.  This  fudden  Decay  of.  the 
Trees  has  brought  them  into  Difrepute,  fo  that  few 
Perfons  at  prefent  care  to  plant  them  ;  for  the  fame  has 
happened  in  moft  Soils  and  Situations ;  nor  have  I  feen 
any  free  from  this  Accident,  except  at  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford’s  at  W oburn  Abbey ;  where,  in  that  noble 
Plantation  of  ever-green  Trees,  are  Numbers  of  this 
Sort  of  confiderable  Growth,  which  yet  remain  in  good 
Health.  The  Soil  in  which  thefe  are  planted,  is  a  deep 
Sand,  fo  that  their  Roots  may  ftrike  deep  without 
meeting  any  Obftrudfion,  to  which  the  prefent  Vigour 
of  the  Trees  is  imputed. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  difcovered  in  the  Levant  by 
Dr.  Fournefort ,  who  fent  the  Cones  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Paris.  This  Kind  of  Fir  is  very  common  in 
the  Mountains  of  the  Archipelago ,  from  whence  the 
Cones  may  be  eafily  procured.  It  has  alfo  been  found 
in  IJlria  and  Dalmatia ,  and  it  may  probably  grow  in 
many  other  Places. 

The  other  two  Sorts  are  very  common  in  China ,  from 
whence  I  have  received  Seeds  and  Branches  of  both 
Kinds.  But  the  Seeds,  having  been  taken  out  of  their 
Cones  before  they  were  brought  over,  were  dried  up, 
and  had  loft  their  Germ,  fo  that  none  of  them  grew. 
Whoever,  therefore,  is  defirous  of  propagating  any  of 
the  coniferous  Trees,  fhould  have  the  Cones  gathered 
when  ripe,  before  they  open  and  let  out  the  Seeds,  in 
which  they  will  continue  frelh  a  long  Time.  Whereas 
if  the  Seeds  are  taken  out  of  the  Cones,  they  will  not 
retain  their  growing  Quality,  fo  as  to  be  tranfported 
from  one  Country  to  another,  at  any  confiderable 
Diftance. 

Thefe  Sorts  are,  at  prefent,  very  rare  in  England ;  the, 
eighth  was  formerly  growing  in  the  Garden  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Morgan  in  Weftminfter ,  a  Branch  of  which  was 
given  Mr.  Ray  by  Mr.  Doody ,  a  very  curious  Botanift; 
but  this  Tree  has  been  deftroyed  many  Years  ago.  The 
Leaves  of  it  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  any  other 
Kind  of  Fir  yet  known ;  but  as  there  have  not  been 
any  Cones  of  thefe  Trees  brought  into  England,  I  know 
not  how  they  differ  from  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  in  this 
refpeft.  The  Seeds  indeed,  which  I  have  received, 
were  larger  than  thofe  of  any  other  Fir  I  have  yet  feen. 

Thefe  1  rees  are  all  raifed  from  Seeds  taken  out  of 
their  polyfpermous  Cones.  The  way  to  get  out  the 
Seeds  is,  by  expofing  the  Cones  to  a  gentle  Fire,  which 
will  caufe  their  fquamous  Cells  to  open,  and  readily 
emit  their  Seeds  :  But  they  fhould  not  be  expofed  to 
too  great  a  Heat.  This  ought  not  to  be  done  until 
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you  are  ready  to  fow  them  ;  which  is  beft  performed  in 
the  latter  End  of  March. 

Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  all  raifed  in  aNurfery,  where 
they  may  be  prote&ed  from  the  Birds  •,  otherwife  they 
will  be  in  Danger  of  being  deftroyed  when  they  firft 
come  up.  For  as  they  bring  up  the  Hulk  of  the  Seed 
on  the  Top  of  the  Plant,  the  Birds  in  picking  off  the 
Hulk  will  break  off  the  Tops  of  the  Plants,  whereby  a 
whole  Bed  may  be  loft  in  a  few  Hours,  if  not  carefully 
guarded  from  them. 

The  beft  Time  for  fowing  of  thefe  Seeds  is  about  the 
latter  End  of  March ,  or  the  Beginning  of  April ,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Seafon  is  more  or  lefs  forward,  on  a  Bed 
of  light  Earth,  covering  the  Seeds  about  half  an  Inch 
deep  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Mould.  If  this  Bed  be 
neted  over  to  keep  off  the  Birds,  it  will  be  a  fure  Me¬ 
thod  of  preventing  them  from  deftroying  the  young 
Plants  at  their  firft  coming  out  of  the  Ground;  at 
which  Time  they  fhould  likewife  be  fcreened  from  the 
Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  by  covering  the  Beds 
with  Mats ;  becaufe  too  much  Sun  frequently  deftroys 
thefe  Plants  when  they  are  young.  In  this  Bed  the 
Plants  fhould  remain  until  the  following  Spring ;  when 
there  fhould  be  a  Number  of  Beds  prepared  in  the  Nur- 
fery  to  receive  thefe  Seedlings  ;  and  in  the  Beginning 
of  April  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Beds,  at 
the  Diftance  of  fix  Inches  Row  from  Row,  and  in  the 
Rows  at  three  Inches  afunder,  feting  them  in  a  Quin¬ 
cunx  Order.  In  removing  thefe  Plants,  they  fhould 
be  very  carefully  raifed  up  with  a  Trowel,  fo  as  not  to 
break  off  the  Fibres  of  their  Roots ;  and  they  fhould 
be  kept  as  little  Time  out  of  the  Ground  as  poffible. 
During  the  Time  too  they  are  out,  their  Roots  fhould 
be  covered,  to  prevent  the  Wind  from  drying  their 
Fibres  ;  and  in  planting,  the  Earth  fhould  be  preffed 
clofe  to  their  Roots,  to  prevent  the  Air  from  pene¬ 
trating  to  them.  If  the  Seafon  prove  dry,  it  will  be 
proper  to  water  the  Plants  every  Week  once  or  twice, 
according  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Weather;  and  the 
Beds  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats,  to  fcreen  the  Plants 
from  the  Sun,  and  drying  Winds,  until  they  have  taken 
good  Root;  after  which  Time  they  will  require  little 
farther  Care,  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  In 
thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  remain  two  Years;  at  the 
End  of  which  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  an  open 
Spot  of  Ground;  for  their  Roots  will  in  that  Time 
meet  quite  over  the  Beds.  This  Ground  fhould  be  well 
trenched  and  cleared  from  all  obnoxious  Weeds,  and 
made  level  to  receive  the  Plants,  which  fhould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  about  the  Begining  of  April ,  juft  before  they 
begin  to  fhoot ;  and  if  the  Weather  prove  moift,  it  will 
be  of  great  Advantage  to  the  growing  of  the  Plants. 
In  removing  them  out  of  the  Beds,  great  Care  fhould 
be  taken,  not  to  tear  off  or  injure  their  Roots ;  nor 
fhould  too  many  of  the  Plants  be  taken  up  at  one 
Time ;  but  rather  plant  them  as  faft  as  they  are  taken 
up,  that  they  may  be  as  little  Time  out  of  the  Ground 
as  poffible.  For  the  drying  Winds,  which  ufually  hap¬ 
pen  at  this  Seafon,  wili  greatly  injure  the  Roots  of  thefe 
Plants,  if  much  expofed  thereto. 

The  Diftance  at  which  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the 
Nurfery,  fhould  be  four  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  in 
the  Rows  two  Feet  afunder.  This  Diftance  may  by 
fome  be  thought  too  great ;  but  if  it  be  confidered 
how  much  their  Roots  fpread  in  the  Ground,  as  alfo 
that  when  they  are  planted  nearer  together,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  take  up  the  Plants  again  without  cut- 
ing  and  tearing  off  their  Roots,  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  all  taken  up  clean  at  the  fame  time ;  thefe  Confide- 
rations  muft  have  greater  Weight  than  that  of  the  Lofs 
of  a  little  Ground,  with  all  who  have  any  Regard  to  the 
future  Welfare  of  the  Plants.  In  planting  them,  it 
will  be  advifeable  to  draw  a  Line  crofs  the  Ground,  and 
to  dig  out  a  Trench  of  a  Foot  wide  thereby,  into  which 
the  Plants  may  be  placed  at  the  Diftance  of  two  Feet 
afunder.  Then  fill  up  the  Earth  into  the  Trench,  co¬ 
vering  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  with  the  fineft  Part  of 
it,  and  fcattering  it  carefully  between  the  Roots ;  and 
when  the  whole  Trench  is  filled  in,  prefs  the  Earth 


gently  down  with  your  Feet ;  but  by  no  means  tread  it 
too  hard,  efpecially  if  the  Ground  be  ftrong,  or  apt  to 
bind  too  clofe. 

When  the  Plants  are  thus  fet,  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  they  ought  to  be  watered,  in  order  to  fettle 
the  Earth  to  their  Roots  ;  and,  if  this  be  repeated  three 
or  four  Times  (if  the  Seafon  fhould  continue  dry)  it 
will  greatly  promote  their  taking  new  Root,  and  lecure 
them  from  the  Injuries  of  the  drying  Winds. 

In  this  Nurfery  the  Plants  may  remain  two  or  three 
Years,  according  to  the  Progrefs  they  ffiall  have  made  ; 
and  during  this  Time,  the  Ground  between  the  Plants 
fliould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  dug 
between  the  Rows  every  Spring  ;  in  doing  of  which. 
Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  Roots  of 
the  Plants :  This  is  all  the  Culture  they  will  require 
during  their  Continuance  in  the  Nurfery.  When  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  the 
neceffary  Care  to  be  taken  is,  in  taking  them  up,  not 
to  injure  or  cut  off  their  Roots,  and  to  let  them  be  as 
little  Time  out  of  the  Ground  as  poffible  ;  and  when  they 
are  out,  in  particular,  to  guard  their  Roots  from  the 
drying  Winds.  The  fureft  Time  for  removing  of  thefe 
Trees  is  about  the  Begining  of  April.  For  though 
they  may  be,  and  often  are,  removed  with  Succefs  at 
Michaelmas ,  yet  the  Spring  is  the  more  fure  Seafon, 
efpecially  in  moift  Land. 

Moft  of  the  Kinds  of  Firs  may  be  removed  at  the 
Height  of  fix  or  feven  Feet ;  but  thofe  of  two  Feet 
high  are  much  better,  and  will  in  a  few  Years  gain  the 
Aicendent  of  thofe  taller  Trees  :  I  would  not,  there¬ 
fore,  advife  the  tranfplanting  of  thefe  Trees  when  they 
are  much  above  two  Feet  high,  efpecially  if  they  have 
ftood  long  in  the  Nurfery  unremoved.  For  then  their 
Roots  will  have  extended  themfelves  to  a  great  Dif¬ 
tance,  which  will  be  cut  in  taking  them  out  of  the 
Ground  ;  and  where  great  Amputation  is  ufed  either  to 
the  Roots  or  Branches  of  thefe  Trees,  the  Quantity  of 
Turpentine,  which  commonly  iffues  from  thefe  Wounds, 
wili  greatly  weaken  the  Trees.  There  is  another  Ad¬ 
vantage  alfo  in  planting  them  when  fmall,  which  is  that 
of  not  requiring  Staking  to  fecure  them  from  being 
blown  down  by  ftrong  Winds,  which  in  tall  1’rees  is  a 
great  Trouble  and  Expence.  And  whoever  will  give 
themfelves  the  Pains  to  obferve,  how  much  Trees  of 
two  Feet  high  exceed  in  Growth  thofe  which  are  re¬ 
moved  at  a  much  greater  Height,  will,  I  am  fure,  be 
convinced  of  the  Truth  of  what  is  here  laid. 

Thefe  Trees  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  ever-green  Plan  - 
tations  in  Gardens  and  Parks,  where  by  their  perpetual 
Verdure,  they  have  a  pretty  Effeft  in  Winter  ;  and  in 
Summer,  are  not  without  their  Beauty,  by  the  Contrail 
in  the  different  Shades  of  Green  between  them  and  the 
other  Trees.  But  as  neither  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Firs  are 
equal  to  the  Scotch  Pine  in  the  Goodnefs  of  the  i  imber  ; 
they  are  not  fo  profitable  for  large  Plantations,  which 
are  defigned  for  Improvement  more  than  Beauty. 

The  common  Spruce  Fir  is  what  the  white  Deals  are 
cut  from.  Thefe  Trees  grow  in  the  deep  ftrong  Soils 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  ;  and  will  grow  likewife  in 
al moft  any  Soil  or  Situation  in  England ',  provided  it  be 
not  within  the  Reach  of  the  Smoke  of  great  Cities, 
which  is  very  injurious  to  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Frees  ;  nor 
do  they  thrive  near  fo  well  in  dunged  Land,  as  in  frelh 
uncultivated  Soils.  The  Difrepute  thefe  Trees  have 
been  under  for  fome  Years  paft,  has  been  occafioned  by 
their  being  planted  too  clofe  together,  or  too  near  other 
Trees,  whereby  the  Air  has  been  excluded  from  their 
Branches,  which  has  occafioned  moft  of  their  under 
Branches  to  decay,  fo  that  when  viewed  from  the 
Ground  under  their  Branches,  they  have  a  greater  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  dead  than  living  Trees.  But  where  they 
have  been  allowed  a  good  Diftance,  and  planted  in  a 
ftrong  frelh  Soil,  they  have  had  their  Branches  quite 
frelh  within  fix  or  eight  Feet  of  the  Ground,  and  that 
too,  in  Trees  upward  of  fixty  Feet  high.  Thefe  I  rees, 
therefore,  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer  than  twelve 
Feet  apart ;  nor  fliould  they  be  fo  near,  where  the  Plan¬ 
tation  is  more  than  three  Rows  deep.  In  this  Cafe, 
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eighteen  or  twenty  Feet  afunder  will  be  full  near  enough, 
efpecially  where  the  Trees  are  defigned  to  have  their 
Branches  feathered  near  the  Ground,  in  which  one  of 
the  Beauties  of  thefe  Trees  confifts. 

The  Silver  Fir  requires  a  ftronger  Land  than  the 
Spruce  •,  for  in  dry  Ground  they  feldom  make  any 
great  Progrefs  ;  and  many  times,  even  after  they  have 
arrived  to  a  confiderable  Size,  are  deftroyed  by  very 
dry  Seafons,  where  the  Soil  is  fhallow,  or  too  dry.  But 
when  they  are  planted  in  a  proper  Soil,  they  grow  to  a 
very  large  Size,  and  are  extremely  beautiful,  having 
the  under  Side  of  their  Leaves  white,  and  the  upper 
Side  of  a  dark  green  Colour. 

This  Sort  of  Fir,  however,  is  frequently  injured  by 
Frofts,  when  they  happen  late  in  the  Spring,  efpecially 
while  the  Plants  are  young.  For  when  thefe  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  warm  Situation,  they  are  apt  to  fhoot  pretty 
early,  and  if  any  fharp  Frofts  happen  after  they  have 
pufhed,  the  young  Shoots  are  killed,  fo  that  they  lofe 
a  Year’s  Growth,  and  are  rendered  fo  very  unfightly, 
that  many  times  they  have  been  pulled  up  and  thrown 
away.  In  cold  Situations,  however,  where  they  do 
not  begin  to  fhoot  fo  early,  they  are  not  fubjedt  to  this 
Difafter  ;  and,  in  many  fuch  Places,  thefe  Trees  grow 
to  a  large  Size,  and  have  their  Beauty.  I  have  fome- 
times  feen  fome  fine  Trees  of  this  Sort  of  Fir,  which 
grew  upon  natural  Bogs,  where,  by  extending  their 
Roots,  they  had  drained  the  Ground  to  a  confiderable 
Diftance  round  them.  There  are  fome  Trees  of  this 
Kind  now  growing  in  England ,  which  are  upwards  of 
ninety  Feet  high. 

The  Directions  before  given  are  for  the  Culture  of  the 
common  Spruce  and  Silver  Firs ,  for  the  other  Sorts 
will  require  a  different  Treatment,  which  we  fhall  next 
particularly  mention,  and  if  properly  obferved,  there 
will  be  no  Doubt  of  Succefs,  provided  the  Seeds  are 
good,  for  the  Author  has  frequently  made  Trial  of  it 
to  Advantage. 

About  the  Middle,  or  latter  End  of  March  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Forwardnefs  of  the  Seafon,  by  which  every 
Perfon  muft  be  guided)  make  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  in 
Length  proportional  to  the  Quantity  of  Seeds  to  be 
fown,  and  where  there  are  Frames  which  can  be  fpared 
for  this  Purpofe,  thefe  may  be  placed  upon  the  hot 
Bed  ;  but  where  thefe  are  wanting,  the  Bed  fhould  be 
cradled  over  with  Hoops,  that  they  may  be  covered 
with  Mats  or  Canvafs ;  then  plunge  the  Bed  full  of 
fmall  Pots,  fuch  as  are  commonly  fold  about  London 
for  four  Shillings  and  two  Pence  per  Hundred.  Thefe 
Pots  fhould  be  filled  with  light  undunged  Earth,  and 
the  Interftices  between  the  Pots  may  be  filled  up  with 
any  other  Earth  which  is  neareft  to  the  Place  ;  then 
fow  the  Seeds  in  thefe  Pots,  covering  them  about  Half 
an  Inch  with  the  fame  light  Earth.  After  this,  the  Bed 
muft  be  covered  with  Glaffes  where  they  are  under 
Frames,  or  in  the  other  Cafe,  either  with  Mats  or  Can¬ 
vafs  ;  and  where  they  have  Glaffes,  thefe  fhould  be  tilted 
up  every  Day  to  admit  frefh  Air,  and  when  there  is  much 
Sun,  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  covered  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day  to  fhade  the  Bed.  This  will  prevent  the  Earth 
from  drying  too  faft,  which  would  prove  hurtful  to 
the  Seeds  •,  nor  fhould  the  Seeds  have  too  much  Wet, 
which  would  be  equally  injurious  to  them  :  Therefore 
the  Earth  fhould  be  but  feldom  watered,  and  it  muft 
never  be  given  in  great  Quantities.  With  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  the  Plants  will  appear  in  five  or  fix  Weeks 
Time,  when  they  muft  be  carefully  guarded  from  Birds, 
as  was  before  directed  for  the  common  Sorts,  and  alfo 
fcreened  from  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  •  but 
they  muft  now  have  frefh  Air  admited  to  them  at  all 
times  when  the  Weather  will  permit.  They  may  alfo 
be  allowed  to  receive  any  gentle  Showers  of  Rain,  but 
they  fhould  not  have  too  great  Plenty  of  Moifture, 
which  will  frequently  rot  the  tender  Stems  of  the  Plants’ 
and  caufe  them  to  drop.  Upon  the  judicious  Care  of 
this,  depends  the  whole  Succefs  ;  for  l  have  frequently 
feen  great  Numbers  of  thefe  Plants  deftroyed  in  one 
Lay,  by  being  either  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  or 
trom  having  too  much  Wet. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  feem  ftrange  to  many,  that  I  fhould 
direct  the  Sowing  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Trees  which  are  fo 
very  hardy  upon  a  hot  Bed;  but  from  many  Trials,  I 
have  always  found  they  have  fucceeded  much  better 
this  Way,  than  in  any  other-,  for  the  gentle  Warmth 
of  the  Bed  will  not  only  caufe  the  Seeds  to  vegetate 
much  fooner  than  they  would  naturally  do  in  the  cold 
Ground,  but  the  Plants  will  alfo  rife  much  ftronger, 
and,  confequently,  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  roting  in  their 
Shanks.  And  as  the  Warmth  of  the  Bed  is  only  to 
bring  up  the  Plants,  fo  there  fhould  be  but  little  Dung 
employed  in  making  it ;  for  after  the  Plants  are  up, 
they  muft  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  and  treated  as 
hardily  as  the  common  Sorts. 

There  may  be  others,  perhaps,  who  will  objedt  to 
the  Directions  given  for  fowing  of  the  Seeds  in  fuch 
fmall  Pots,  becaufe,  where  there  is  any  Quantity  of  the 
Seeds,  it  is  ufual  to  fow  them  in  Boxes,  or  large  Pots  ; 
but  I  can  from  many  Years  Experience  aver,  that  molt 
Sorts  of  Seeds  fucceed  better  when  fown  in  fmall  Pots, 
than  in  Boxes,  or  larger  ones,  and  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  this  Pradtice. 

As  the  Seeds  of  the  Hemlock  Fir  will  frequently  re¬ 
main  in  the  Ground  four  or  five  Months,  fo  the  Pots, 
in  which  they  are  fown,  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  if  the 
Plants  come  not  up  as  foon  as  may  be  expected  ;  for 
unlefs,  upon  ftiring  of  the  Ground,  the*  Seeds  are 
found  to  be  decayed,  there  may  be  Hopes  of  their 
growing  the  fecond  Spring  ;  for  I  have  fometimes  had 
the  Seeds  remain  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground,  and  af¬ 
terwards  come  up  very  well ;  this  Caution,  therefore, 
is  given  to  prevent  the  Pots  from  being  too  haftily 
turned  out. 

The  Plants  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Fir  muft  be  afterwards 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  common  Sorts,  with  this 
Difference  only,  that  they  ought  to  be  tranfplanted  into 
a  more  fhady  Situation,  and  moifter  Soil.  For  while 
thefe  Plants  are  young,  they  will  not  thrive  if  they  are 
much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  or  in  a  dry  Soil ;  but  when 
they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  will  bear  the  open 
Sun  very  well,  and  in  a  moift  Soil  will  make  a  great 
Progrefs,  whereas  in  dry  Ground  they  frequently  flint, 
and  produce  Plenty  of  male  Flowers  and  Cones,  by  the 
time  they  get  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet. 

The  two  American  Spruce ,  and  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
Firs ,  are  by  much  the  moft  beautiful  Sorts  yet  known, 
their  Branches  being  more  clofely  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
placed  on  every  Side  of  them,  and  of  a  brighter  Green 
than  the  common  Sorts ;  confequently  they  are  better 
adapted  for  fuch  Plantations  as  are  much  in  Sight.  Dr. 
Linnaeus  has  fuppofed  thefe  to  be  only  Varieties  of  the 
common  Spruce  and  Silver  Firs ,  but  whoever  has  exa¬ 
mined  their  Branches  and  Cones,  can  have  no  Doubt 
of  their  being  diftindt  Species  ;  nor  have  I  ever  ob¬ 
ferved  them  to  vary,  the  Seeds  always  producing  the 
fame  Kind  of  Fir ,  as  the  parent  Tree  from  whence  they 
are  taken.  And  as  thefe  are  all  Natives  of  America , 
where  neither  of  the  European  Kinds  are  found  growing 
naturally,  we  may  be  allured  they  are  a  very  diftindt 
Species. 

The  Scotch  Fir  (as  it  is  ufually  called)  being  a  Pine, 
I  fhall  refer  that  to  its  proper  Genus  of  Finns  ;  under 
which  Article  all  the  feveral  Sorts  of  European  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Pines  are  comprifed  ;  and  as  their  Culture  is  fome- 
what  different  from  that  of  the  Fir,  the  Method  of  pro¬ 
pagating  them  will  be  there  fully  deferibed. 

The  Seeds  of  all  Sorts  of  Firs  are  eafily  taken  out  of 
their  Cones,  which  are  of  a  much  loofer  Texture  than 
the  Cones  of  the  Pines ;  but  as  thefe  fo  eafily  open  with 
Heat,  the  Seeds  generally  drop  out  in  hot  Weather, 
and  are  thereby  fpoiled  from  growing  foon  after.  The 
Cones  of  the  Silver  and  Balm  of  Gilead  Firs  alfo,  fall 
to  pieces  on  the  Trees,  if  not  gathered  by  the  Middle, 
or  End  of  October ,  whereby  all  their  Seeds  will  be  loft  ; 
whoever,  therefore,  is  defirous  of  fftving  their  Seeds, 
fhould  carefully  watch  the  Time  of  their  ripening. 

When  the  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  are  cut  off,  to  trim 
them  up  to  have  Stems,  it  fhould  be  done  gradually, 
never  cuting  more  than  two  Tier  of  Branches  in  one 
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Teat* ;  for  if  too  many  Wounds  are  made  at  the  fame 
timeonthefe  refinous  Trees,  the  Turpentine  will  iffueout 
in  fuch  Quantities  as  to  weaken  and  check  the  Growth 
of  them.  The  beft  Time  for  pruning  thefe  Trees  is  in 
September  \  at  which  time  they  abound  not  fo  much  in 
Turpentine  as  in  the  Spring  ;  and,  confequently,  do  not 
bleed  much.  What  flows  too  out  at  that  Seafon,  is 
feldom  more  than  neceflfary  for  covering  the  Wounds, 
to  prevent  the  Wet  and  Cold  oi  the  lucceeding  \ 'inter 
from  penetrating  the  wounded  Parts.  ffhefe  Branches 
fhould  be  cut  clofe  to  the  Trunk. 

ABROTANUM,  or  Southernwood  [ ’'Afyolxvov ,  which 
fome  derive  of  a.£pb]ov,  inhuman,  becaufe  of  its  being  bit¬ 
terer  than  Wormword  itfelf :  With  us  it  takes  its  Name 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  SoSepn-pubu,  Southernwood 1.] 

This  Plant  is  better  known  by  its  outward  Appea¬ 
rance,  than  by  any  diftind:  Characters  which  can  be  gi¬ 
ven  of  it,  agreeing  in  molt  Parts  with  the  Wormwood, 
from  which  it  is  not  eaflly  feparated.  As  it  has  been 
diftinguifhed,  however,  from  that  Plant  by  all  the  an- 
tient  Botanifts,  and  the  Englifh  Name  of  Southernwood 
being  well  known,  I  flrall  continue  this  Diftindion,  to 
avoid  confounding  thole  Readers  who  are  lefs  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  botanical  Niceties. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower ,  cbmpofed  of  many  herma¬ 
phrodite  Flowers ,  which  are  tubulous,  fituated  on  the  Ftfie, 
with  a  Border  of  female  Flowers  furrounding  them.,  which 
are  naked  thefe  are  all  enclofed  in  one  common  fcaly  Em- 
palement ,  each  hermaphrodite  Flower  being  tubulous ,  and 
divided  at  the  Fop  into  five  Parts,  in  the  Center  of  which 
is  fituated  a  fmall  Germen ,  having  afiender  Point  al,  which 
is  attended  by  five  fmall  Stamina.  The  Germen  afterwards 
becomes  one  naked  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
his  nineteenth  Clafs,  to  which  he  joins  the  Abfinthium , 
or  Wormwood,  and  the  Artemifia ,  titling  the  Genus 
from  the  latter.  This  Clafs  includes  thofe  Plants,  whofe 
Stamina  and  Anthera  are  joined  in  Form  ot  a  Cylin¬ 
der,  and  have  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers 
in  the  fame  Species. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Abrotanum  mas  -angufiifolium  majus.  C.  B.  P. 
Greateft  narrow  leaved  Southernwood. 

2.  Abrotanum  latifolium  inodor  urn.  C.B.P.  Broad 
leaved  Southernwood  without  Scent. 

3.  Abrotanum  mas  anguftifelium  incanum.  C.  B.  P. 
Hpary  narrow  leaved  Southernwood. 

4.  Abrotanum  campeftre ,  cauliculis  albicantibus. 
C.  B.  P.  Fine  leaved  wild  Southernwood,  with  whitiflr 
Stalks. 

5.  Abrotanum  campeftre,  cauliculis rubentibus.  C.B.P. 
Fine  leaved  wild  Southernwood,  with  redifh  Stalks. 

6.  Abrotanum  campeftri Jimile  Fingitanum.  H.  L. 
Fangier  Southernwood,  refembling  the  wild  Sort. 

7.  Abrotanum  campeftre  incanum ,  carlina  odore , 
C.  B.  P.  Hoary  Field  Southernwood,  with  a  Smell  like 
the  Carline  Thiftle. 

8.  Abrotanum  humile ,  corymbis  majoribus  aureis. 
H.  R.  Par.  Dwarf  Southernwood,  with  large  golden 
Flowers. 

9.  Abrotanum  Hifpanicum ,  abfinthii  Pontici  folio. 
Fourn.  Spanifh  Southernwood,  with  a  Pontic  Worm¬ 
wood  Leaf. 

10.  Abrotanum  Hifpanicum  maritinum,  folio  crafifo 
fplendente  &  rigidc.  Fourn.  Spanifh  Sea  Southernwood, 
with  a  thick  fhining  ftiff  Leaf. 

*11.  Abrotanum  mas  ex  Surinam,  molli  hirfutie  ca- 
nefeens.  Pluk.  Almag.  Hoary  Male  Southernwood  from 
Surinam. 

12.  Abrotanum  elatius  fubincanum ,  foliis  creberri- 
mis ,  fecundum  caulem  in  mette  formarn  fajligiatis ,  Pluk. 
Almag.  Taller  hoary  Southernwood,  with  frequent 
Leaves  gathered  into  a  kind  of  Pyramid. 

13.  Abrotanum  orient a,le  annuum,  abfinthii  minoris 
folio.  Fourn.  Cor.  Annual  Eaftern  Southernwood,  with 
a  Leaf  of  the  ieffer  Wormwood. 
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14.  ABrOtanu  m  orient  ale,  ch  am  ameli  folio.  Fourn. 
Cor.  Eaftern  Southernwood,  with  a  Camomile  Leaf. 

1  7.  Abrotanum  Africanum,  foliis  argent eis  anguftis , 
floribus  fpicatis ,  capitulis  copiofo  tomento  donatis,  D.  She- 
rard.  Rail  Supp.  African  Southernwood,  with  narrow 
filver  Leaves,  fpiked  Flowers,  and  very  woolly  Pleads. 

id.  A  b  R  o  t  a  n  u  m  Africanum,  foliis  argent  eis  anguftis, 
floribus  umbellatis ,  capitulis  tomentofis.  Rail  Supp.  Afri¬ 
can  Southernwood,  with  narrow  ftlver  Leaves,  umbel- 
ated  Flowers,  and  woolly  Heads. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Sorts  may 
ae  propagated  by  Slips  or  Curings,  planted  the  latter 
End  of  March,  or  the  Beginning  of  April ,  on  a  Bed  of 
frefh  light  Earth,  obferving  to  water  them,  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  two  or  three  times  a  Week,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Seafon  proves  dry  ;  and  if  they  are  fhaded  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Day,  it  will  promote  their  taking 
Root. 

The  firft  Sort  is  commonly  propagated  by  the  Gar¬ 
deners  near  London ,  to  furnifh  the  Balconies  and  little 
Courts  of  the  Citizens ;  for  which  Purpofe  this  Plant 
is  well  adapted,  as  it  endures  the  Smoke  of  London  bet¬ 
ter  than  moft  other  Plants  ;  and  the  Leaves,  when 
bruifed,  emit  an  agreeable  Odour.  This  Sort  was  for¬ 
merly  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  of  late  has  been  expelled 
the  Shops. 

This  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ftiled  Artemifia  foliis  ramo- 
fijfunis  fetaceis  caule  eretto  fruticofo,  i.  e.  Mugwort  with 
ftiff  branching  Leaves,  and  an  upright  woody  Stalk. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  are  at  prefent  more  rare 
in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  though  equally  hardy  with  the 
other  •,  and  may  be  planted  for  under  Shrubs,  in  Quar¬ 
ters  of  low  growing  Trees,  where,  by  the  Diverfity  of 
their  Leaves,  they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  grow  commonly  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy ,  and  Narbonne,  by  way  Sides,  and  in  barren 
Places ;  and  are  alfo  found  in  England  by  the  way  Side 
from  Newmarket  to  Lynn ,  near  a  Village  called  Elden. 
Thefe  feem  to  be  but  Varieties  from  each  other,  and 
only  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Stalks.  They  are  fcl- 
dom  preferved  in  Gardens,  unlefs  by  Botanifts  ror  Va¬ 
riety.  Whoever  is  defirous  to  have  thefe  Plants,  may 
eaflly  obtain  them  from  the  Places  of  their  Growth,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  Plants,  or  the  Seeds  ;  but  the  Seeds  fhould 
be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for,  being  very  light, 
they  will  lofe  their  growing  Quality,  if  kept  long  out 
of  the  Ground.  Thefe  Plants  feldom  continue  above 
three  or  four  Years,  when  tranfplanted  into  Gardens,  fo 
that  new  ones  fhould  be  raifed  from  Seed  to  fucceed 
them. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  not.  fo  hardy  as  any  of  the  former  ; 
for,  being  a  Native  of  warm  Countries,  it  requires  to  be 
fheltered,  in  Winter,  from  the  Froft.  This  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  as  the  former,  but  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots, 
which  are  to  be  placed  under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  where 
it  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  but  in  hard  Frofts  they  ought  to  be  covered  with 
Glaffes  and  Mats,  in  order  to  fecure  them. 

The  %venth  Sort  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  fourth  or  fifth,  and  is  equally  hardy.  Thefe 
will  continue  much  longer  on  a  dry  barren  Soil,  than 
when  they  are  planted  in  a  rich  Garden  Earth. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  fourteenth  Sorts,  may 
be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  from  Slips  and  Cutings.  If 
from  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  Border  of 
dry  Earth  early  in  the  Spring  •,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds  ;  which,  if  fuffered  to  grow,  would  foon  pre¬ 
vail,  and  deftroy  the  young  Shoots.  When  the  Plants 
are  about  four  Inches  high,  fome  of  them  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  Pots,  that  they  may  be  placed  under  Shel¬ 
ter  in  the  Winter  ;  and  the  reft  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  warm  Border,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root  •,  after  which  time, 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  as 
before,  clear  from  Weeds.  Thefe  Plants  are  fometimes 
deftroyed  by  fevere  Frofts,  while  they  are  young,  but 
afterwards  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
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extremely  well,  efpecially  if  planted  on  a  dry  lean  Soil 
If  you  propagate  thefe  by  Slips  or  Cutings,  they  mint 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  directed  for 
the  common  Sort. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  Sorts  are  tenderer  than  any 
of  the  before- mentioned.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  ei¬ 
ther  by  Seeds,  or  from  Slips,  as  the  former  •,  but  mult 
be  kept  in  Pots,  and  require  a  good  Green-houfe  in 
Winter,  where  they  fhoulcl  be  permitted  to  enjoy  as 
much  free  Air  as  pofiible  in  mild  Weather. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rarely 
produces  good  Seeds  in  this  Country.  1  he  fureft  Me¬ 
thod,  however,  of  obtaining  good  Seeds  is,  to  raile  the 
Plants  towards  the  latter  End  of  Summer,  and  prefeive 
them  through  the  Winter,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
flower  early  the  following  Summer,  fo  that  they  will 
have  time  to  perfedt  their  Seeds  ;  whereas  thole  which 
are  raifed  in  the  Spring,  will  flower  late  in  the  Autumn, 
and  the  cold  Weather  will  come  on  before  their  Seeds 
have  time  to  ripen. 

The  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  Sorts  rarely  produce  good 
Seeds  in  Europe  but  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Cut¬ 
ings  or  Slips,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  water  and  lhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root  j  after  which  they  ought  to  be 
inured,  by  degrees,  to  bear  the  open  Air  ;  then  they 
are  to  be  taken  out,  and  placed  where  they  may  have 
the  Morning  Sun,  and  be  Iheltered  at  the  fame  time 
from  the  ltrong  Winds.  In  this  Situation  they  are  to 
remain  till  Obiober,  when  they  ought  to  be  removed  into 
the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  as 
much  free  Air  as  pofiible  in  mild  Weather,  failing  not 
Frequently  to  refrelh  them  with  Water  ;  Care  mull 
be  all'o  taken  to  fecure  them  from  the  Froft,  otherwife 
they  will  be  deftroyed. 

ABROTANUM  FCEMINA.  See  Santolina. 

ABSINTHIUM,  Wormwood  [’AiJmSw,  q.  d.  Un- 
pleafant,  from  x  Privative,  and  which  Hefy- 

chius  interprets  Delight.]  It  is  called  in  Englijh 

from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wyjim-pyjit;,  i.  e.  Wormwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

There  are  many  female  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  fame  fcaly  Empalement :  The  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  occupy  the  Middle  :  Thefe  are  tubulous ,  confifting 
of  one  Leaf. ,  which  is  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top . 
The  female  Flowers  are  ranged  round  the  Border.  The 
Difference  in  the  Characters  of  this  and  the  Southernwood 
is  very  finally  the  only  DifiinCtion  between  them  is,  that  the 
Empalement  of  the  Wormwood  is  more  globular  than  that 
of  the  Southernwood ,  and  the  Seeds  have  fmall  Hairs  fixed 
to  their  Bottom. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Absinthium  vulgare  majus.  J.  B.  Common 
Wormwood. 

2.  Absinthium  Ponticum  tenuifolium  incanum.  C.  B. 

Pin.  True  Roman  Wormwood.  ft 

3.  Absinthium  maritimum ,  lavendula  folio.  C.  B. 
Pin.  Sea  Wormwood,  with  Leaves  like  Lavender. 

4.  Absinthium  infipidum,  abfinthio  vulgar i  fimile. 
C.  B.  Pin.  The  infipid  Wormwood  is  fo  like  the  com¬ 
mon,  as  not  eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it,  but  by 
fuelling  and  tailing  the  Herb,  unlefs  by  fuch  as  are 
very  fkilful  in  Botany  :  But  this  Sort  is  not  very  com- 
fnonly  met  with  in  England. 

5.  Absinthium  arbor efeens.  Lob.  Icon.  7^3.  Tree 
Wormwood. 

6.  Absinthium  Ponticum  montamm.  C.  B.  P.  Com¬ 
mon  Mountain  Wormwood. 

7.  Absinthium  Ponticum  Creticum ,  grati  odoris. 
C.  B.  P.  Candy  Pontic  Wormwood,  of  a  pleafant  Smell. 

8.  Absinthium  Ponticum  tenuifolium,  caulibus purpu- 
rafeentibus,  foliis  fupind  parte  viridioribus.  C.  B.  P.  Nar¬ 
row  leaved  Pontic  Wormwood,  with  purplifh  Stalks, 
and  Leaves  greener  on  the  under  Side. 

9*  Absinthium  Ponticum  tenuifolium  Auflriacum. 
C.  B,  P.  Aufirian  Wormwood. 
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10.  Absinthium  Ponticum  repens,  vel  fupinum. 
C.  B.  P.  Creeping  Pontic  Wormwood. 

11.  Absinthium  maritimum ,  foliis  fuperioribus  in 
aliquot  lacinias  divifis.  C.  B.  P.  Sea  Wormwood,  with 
the  upper  Leaves  divided  into  fome  Jags. 

1 2.  Absinthium  Seriphium  Germaniciim.  C.  B.  P. 
German  Sea  Wormwood. 

13.  Absinthium  Seriphium  Belgicum.  C.  B.  P.  Bel- 
gic  Sea  Wormwood. 

14.  Absinthium  maritimum ,  Seriphio  Belgico  fimile , 
latiore  folio ,  odoris  grati.  Pluk.  Sea  Wormwood,  re- 
fembling  the  Belgic  Wormwood,  with  a  broader  Leaf, 
and  a  pleafant  Smell. 

15.  Absinthium  Seriphium  G  alii  cum.  C.  B.  P.  French 
Sea  Wormwood. 

16.  Absinthium  SanClonicum  G  alii  cum.  C.  B.  P. 
French  Wormwood. 

17.  Absinthium  Seriphium  montanum  candidum. 
C.  B.  P.  White  Mountain  Wormwood. 

18.  Absinthium  Alpinum incanum.  C.  B.  P.  Hoary 
Wormwood  of  the  Alps. 

1 9.  Absinthium  Alpinum  candidum  humile.  C.  B.  P. 
Dwarf  white  Wormwood  of  the  Alps. 

20.  Absinthium  Seriphium  Hifpanicum,  flore  oblongo. 
Tourn.  Spanifio  Wormwood  with  an  oblong  Flower. 

21.  Absinthium  Halepenfe ,  grati  odoris,  coma  deli- 
catiore.  Pluk.  Wormwood  of  Aleppo ,  of"  a  pleafant 
Smell,  with  a  delicate  Spike. 

22.  Absinthium  Africanum  arbor  efeens,  folio  vermi- 
culato  incano.  Oldenl.  African  Tree  Wormwood,  with 
a  hoary  vermiculated  Leaf. 

23.  Absinthium  Africanum  fpicatum,  foliis  tenuiffimis 
breviffimis  integris.  D.  Sherard.  Rail  Supp.  Spiked 
African  Wormwood,  with  narrow  fhort  entire  Leaves. 

24.  Absinthium  maritimum  nofiras.  D.  Prefton.  Rail 
Supp.  Scotch  Sea  Wormwood. 

25.  Absinthium  orient  ale  fruticofiim  incanum ,  amplo 
folio  tenuffime  divifo.  Tourn.  Cor.  Shruby  Eaftern 
Wormwood,  with  large  hoary  Leaves  finely  divided. 

26.  Absinthium  orient  ale  incanum,  capillaceo  folio , 
floribus  in  capitulum  congefiis.  Tourn.  Cor.  Hoary  Eaftern 
Wormwood,  with  a  capillaceous  Leaf,  and  Flowers 
colledled  into  a  Head. 

27.  Absinthium  orientale  incanum  tenuifolium ,  fiori- 
bus  luteis  in  capitulum  congefiis,  IP  furfum  fpeblantibus. 
T ourn.  Cor.  Hoary  narrow  leaved  Eaftern  Wormwood, 
with  yellow  Flowers  collected  into  a  Head,  and  look¬ 
ing  upward. 

28.  Absinthium  orientale  incanum,  tanaceti  folio,  in- 
odorum.  Tourn.  Cor.  Hoary  Eaftern  Wormwood,  with 
a  Tanfy  Leaf,  without  Smell. 

29.  Absinthium  orientale  tenuifolium ,  argenteum  CP 
fericum ,  flore  magno.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Wormwood, 
with  narrow  filver  coloured  filken  Leaves. 

30.  Absinthium  orientale  vulgar i  fimile ,  fed  longe 
minus  amarnm.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Wormwood,  like 
the  common,  but  far  lefs  bitter. 

31.  Absinthium  orientale  tenuifolium  incanum,  odore 
lavendula,  CP  infipidum.  Tourn.  Cor.  Hoary  narrow  leaved 
Eaftern  Wormwood,  with  a  Lavender  Smell,  and 
infipid. 

32.  Absinthium  orientale  tenuifolium  incanum ,  la- 
vendulte  odore ,  CP  amarum ,  flore  deorfum  fpectante.  T ourn. 
Cor.  Hoary  narrow  leaved  Eaftern  Wormwood,  with  a 
Lavender  Smell,  and  bitter,  with  the  Flower  hanging 
down. 

33.  Absinthium  tanaceti  folio  odoratffimum.  Amman, 
ruth.  142.  Wormwood  with  a  Tanfy  Leaf,  and  very 
fweet  Rented. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant  which  was  found  in  Siberia, 
and  the  Seeds  were  lent  from  thence  to  the  Imperial 
Garden  at  Peterfburgh,  where  the  Plants  produced  good 
Seeds,  fome  of  which  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Am¬ 
man  the  Profeftor,  which  have  fucceedcd  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden.  It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  rifes  much  bet¬ 
ter  from  the  felf  fown  Seeds,  than  when  fown  by  Hand. 
The  Plants  which  come  up  in  Autumn,  will  flower  the 
Summer  following  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au- 
guft.  It  grows  to  near  three  Feet  high,  and  the  whole 
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Plant  hath  a  very  Prong  Odour.  Dr.  Linnaus  titles  it, 
Artemifia  foliis  triplicato  pinnatis ,  utrinque  glabris  floribus 
fubglobofis  nutantibus  receptaculo  glabro  conico. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  very  common  in  England , 
in  the  Roads,  and  upon  Dunghills;  it  is  alfo  planted 
in  Gardens  for  common  Ufe.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  Slips,  in  March  or  October ;  or  may  be  railed  from 
Seeds,  which  ihould  be  fo'wn  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

This  is  titled  by  Dr.  Limans,  Artemifia  foliis  compo - 
fitis  multifidis ,  floribus  fubglobofis  pendulis  receptaculo  vil- 
lofo ,  i.  e.  Mugwort  with  multifidiolis  compound  Leaves, 
hanging  half  globular  Flowers  and  a  hairy  Receptacle. 

The  lecond  Sort  is  the  true  Roman  Wormwood,  which 
is  recommended  in  manyDifpenfaries  to  be  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  but  the  common  Sea  Wormwood  is  now  generally 
fubftituted  in  its  room.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  mod  pro¬ 
per  to  anfwer  the  Intention  of  the  Medicines,  in  which 
this  is  an  Ingredient,  I  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  thofe  to 
whole  Province  fuch  Determination  more  immediately 
belongs.  This  Sort  is  titled  by  Dr.  Linnaus ,  Artemifia  fo¬ 
liis  multipartitis  fubtus  tomentofis,  floribus  fubrotundis  nu- 
t antibus  receptaculo  nudo ,  i.  e.  Mugwort  with  Leaves  com- 
pofed  of  many  Parts,  woolly  underneath,  and  half  globu¬ 
lar  noding  Flowers  with  a  naked  Receptacle.  It  hath 
Leaves  which  are  finely  cut  into  many  narrow  Seg¬ 
ments,  and  very  white  on  their  under  Side:  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  on  flender  Spikes,  which  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  Thefe  are  fmall,  and 
hang  downward,  each  being  compofed  of  many  her¬ 
maphrodite  Flowers,  included  in  one  common  Em- 
palement,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour.  Thefe  appear 
about  the  End  of  Augufl ,  or  the  Begining  of  Septem¬ 
ber ,  but  the  Seeds  rarely  ripen  in  England.  The  Plants 
however  creep  greatly  by  their  Roots,  fo  that  when 
planted  in  a  Garden,  they  multiply  too  fall,  unlefs 
their  Roots  are  every  Year  retrenched. 

The  third  and  eleventh  Sorts  are  very  like  each  other, 
and  differ  only  in  this,  viz.  the  upper  Leaves  of  the 
eleventh  are  divided  into  many  Parts,  whereas  all  thofe 
of  the  third  are  entire ;  whether  thefe  be  only  acci¬ 
dental  Differences  arifing  from  the  fame  Seeds,  I  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  determine,  having  never  raifed  either  of 
thefe  Species  from  .Seeds  ;  but  thus  far  I  can  fay,  that 
the  Plants  which  are  propagated  from  either,  always 
remain  the  fame  as  their  Parent  Plants.  Dr.  Linnaus 
fuppofes  them  to  be  one  Species,  which  he  titles,  Ar¬ 
temifia  foliis  lanceolatis  integris  later alibus  fape  palmatis , 

i.  e.  Mugwort  with  fpear  fhaped  Leaves  which  are 
whole,  but  fometimes  the  fide  ones  are  divided  like  a 
Eland. 

The  Tree  Wormwood  rifes  to  be  a  Shrub  five  or  fix 
Feet  high,  and  is  kept  in  Gardens  as  a  Rarity.  It  was 
formerly  preferved  in  Green- houfes ;  but  hath  been 
found  hardy  enough  to  endure  our  common  Winters 
abroad,  if  planted  in  Places  lheltered  from  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Winds.  This  Shrub  makes  an  agreeable  Variety 
in  fmall  Quarters  of  Ever-greeens,  or  flowering  Shrubs. 
The  hoary  Leaves,  which  continue  all  the  Year  frefh, 
flrike  the  Eye  at  a  great  Diftance,  and  have  a  good 
EffeCt  in  diverfifying  the  Plantations.  This  Shrub  is 
eafily  raifed  from  Cutings  planted  in  any  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Months  (under  a  Hedge  or  Wall),  where  they 
may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun  ;  and  being  frequently 
watered,  will  take  Root  in  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks 
time,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  any  Places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  obferving,  however,  in 
this  (as  well  as  in  many  other  Shrubs  and  Plants  which 
are  Natives  of  a  warmer  Climate)  to  place  them  al¬ 
ways  in  a  dry  Situation :  Wet,  efpecially  in  Winter, 
being  abfolute  DeftruCtion  to  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Plants  ; 
of  which  one  or  two  Ihould  be  conftantly  lheltered  in 
Winter,  left  thofe  in  the  open  Air  Ihould  bedeftroyed. 

The  twenty-fifth  Sort,  being  a  Shrub,  muft  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cutings,  after  the  manner  directed  for  the 
filth  Sort.  Thefe  muft  be  kept  in  Pots,  that  they  may 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  becaufe 
in  very  fevere  Froft  they  are  often  deftroyed  ;  though  in 
mild  Winters  they  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  provided 
they  are  planted  on  a  dry  Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situation. 
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The  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  fixteenth,  feventeenth, 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  Sorts,  are  all 
low  Plants,  which  multiply  very  faft  by  their  creeping 
Roots ;  fo  that  if  once  planted  in  a  Garden,  they  will 
thrive  faft  enough.  Many  of  thefe  grow  near  the  Sea, 
and  fome  of  them  very  plentifully  on  the  Britifh  Coaft, 
and  others  on  the  Sea  Shore  in  France  and  Spain ;  but 
they  are  all  of  them  hardy,  fo  will  live  in  the  open  Air 
in  England ;  but  as  they  are  Plants  of  little  Beauty, 
are  fddom  admited  into  Gardens,  except  where  they 
are  allowed  a  Place  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots, 
which  may  be  done  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn  ;  and 
if  they  have  an  open  Expofure,  they  will  thrive  in  any 
Soil,  unlefs  under  the  Shade  of  Trees,  where  they 
never  do  well. 

The  twenty-fecond  and  twenty-third  Sorts  are  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thefe  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  planting  either  Cutings  or  Slips  in  any 
of  the  Summer  Months,  obferving  to  water  and  Ihade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root.  Then  they  may  be 
placed  abroad  among  other  Exotic  Plants,  where  they 
may  remain  till  October ,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  with  Myrtles,  and 
other  hardy  Plants,  which  require  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  only  want  Protection  from 
fevere  Frofts.  They  require  to  be  frequently  watered 
in  mild  Weather,  and  Ihould  have  a  light  frefh  Soil. 
The  twenty-fecond  Sort  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  feven 
or  eight  Feet ;  but  the  twenty-third  is  an  humble  Plant. 
Thefe  feldom  produce  Seeds  in  Europe. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  the  Sea  Wormwoods, 
growing  plentifully  on  the  fait  Marlhes,  in  divers  Parts 
of  England ,  which  are  indifferently  gathered,  and 
brought  to  the  Markets,  and  fold  for  the  Roman  Worm¬ 
wood  •,  from  which  they  differ  greatly  in  the  Colour  of 
their  Leaves,  as  alfo  in  their  Tafte  and  Smell.  By 
many  Perfons,  however,  the  Sea  Wormwoods  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  true  Roman  Wormwood,  as  having  a 
ftronger  and  more  grateful  Scent ;  though  the  Roman 
Wormwood  is  thought  to  be  lefs  naufeous  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  But,  as  that  is  now  generally  difufed,  it  would  be 
to  little  Purpofe  to  recommend  it ;  fence  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  alter  a  Pra&ice  which  has  been  fo  long  continued. 

ABRUS.  See  Glycine. 

ABUTILON  [the  Name  is  Arabic],  Yellow  Mallow. 

Dr.  Linnaus  has  altered  the  Name  of  this  Genus  to 
Sida,  becaufe  the  former  Name  was  Arabic  ;  but  I  fhall 
choofe  to  continue  the  old  Name,  for  Reafons  before 
given. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaus  in 
his  fixteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Monadelphia  ;  in  this  Clafs, 
the  male  and  female  Parts  of  the  Flower  are  collected 
together,  and  form  a  Sort  of  Column  in  the  Center, 
whence  fome  Botanifts  have  given  it  the  Title  of  Colum- 
nifera.  In  this  is  comprehended  all  thofe  Plants,  which 
by  Mr.  Ray  and  others,  are  termed  malvaceous,  i.  e. 
fuch  whofe  Flowers  have  an  Affinity  with  the  common 
Mallow. 

The  Characters  of  this  Genus  are, 

Lt  has  a  Jingle  angular  Empalement  which  is  permanent , 
and  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Lop.  1 "he  Flower  con- 
fifts  of  five  Petals,  joined  at  their  Bafe.  Ln  the  Center 
arife  many  Stamina,  coalefcing  at  the  Bottom  to  the  Style, 
and  forming  a  Sort  of  Column ,  which  refls  upon  a  round 
Germen.  After  the  Flower  ispafl,  the  Germen  turns  to  a 
round  or  angular  Seed  Veffel,  having  feveral  Cells  opening 
lengthwife,  and  filled  with  Seeds,  which  in  fome  Species  are 
fhaped  like  a  Kidney,  and  in  others  round. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Abutilon.  Fed.  The  common  Yellow  Mallow. 

2.  Abutilon  Lndicum.  J.  B.  The  Indian  Yellow 
Mallow. 

3 .  Abutilon  Carolinianum  reptans,  alee a  foliis ,  gilvo 
flore.  ACi.  Phil.  The  Carolina  Abutilon,  with  Leaves 
like  the  Vervain  Mallow. 
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4.  Abutilon  Americanum,  amplifftmo  folio,  caulevil- 
lofo.  Plum .  The  iarge  leaved  American  Abutilon,  with 
woolly  Stalks. 

5.  Abutilon  Americanum ,  frublu  fubrotundo  pcndulo , 
<5  capfulis  vefiicariis  crifpis  conjlato.  Rand.  The  American 
Abutilon,  with  roundifh  pendulous  Fruit,  whole  Seed 
VelTel  is  like  a  fwelled  Bladder. 

6.  Abutilon  altbaoules ,  jZsrtf  cameo ,  fruEiu  globofo. 
Hort.  Elth.  p.  1.  Shruby  Abutilon,  with  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Marfh-mallow,  a  Flefh-coloured  Flower,  and 
a  round  Fruit. 

7.  Abutilon  periploca  acutioris  folio ,  fruclu  fiellato. 
Hort.  Elth.  p.  4.  Abutilon,  with  a  pointed  Periploca 
Leaf,  and  a  ftary  Fruit. 

8.  Abutilon  Americanum ,  folio  haft  at  0 ,  ./At  amplo 
purpurea- cceruleo ,  longo  petiolo  in  ft  dent  e.  Houft.  American 
Abutilon,  with  a  fpear-fhaped  Leaf,  and  a  large  blue 
Flower,  with  a  long  Foot-ftalk. 

9.  Abutilon  Americanum ,  fore  albido ,  frublue  cap- 
fulis  veficariis  planis  conjlato ,  pediculo  geniculato.  Martyn. 
Cent.  i.  33.  American  Abutilon,  with  a  white  Flower, 
and  a  plain  bladder  Fruit,  with  a  jointed  Foot-ftalk. 

10.  Abutilon  Americanum ,  ribefii foliis , jAr  cameo , 
frubiu  pentagono  afpero.  Houft.  American  Abutilon,  with 
Currant  Leaves,  a  flelh-coloured  Flower,  and  a  rough 
five  cornered  Fruit. 

11.  Abutilon  Americanum  frutefcens,  folio  amplo 
cordato  fubtus  lanuginofo ,  ficribus  amplis  luteis.  Houft. 
Shruby  American  Abutilon,  with  a  large  heart-lhaped 
woolly  Leaf,  and  large  yellow  Flowers. 

12.  Abutilon  fruticofum  aquaticum,  folio  cordato  fca- 
bro ,  JzW  pallide  luteo.  Houft.  Shruby  aquatic  Abutilon , 
with  a  rough  heart-lhaped  Leaf,  and  a  pale  yellow  Flower. 

13.  Abutilon  Americanum  fruticofum ,  foliis  cordatis , 
fioribus  parvis  purpurafcentibus.  Houft.  Shruby  Ameri¬ 
can  Abutilon ,  with  heart-lhaped  Leaves,  and  final!  pur- 
plilh  Flowers. 

14.  Abutilon  lav  at  era  ft  ore ,  fruBu  criftato.  Hort. 
Elth.  Abutilon ,  with  a  Flower  like  Lav  at  era ,  and  a 
crefted  Fruit. 

15.  Abutilon  arbor eum,  folio  althaea,  frubiu  villofo , 
fiore  maximo  ex  rubro  flavefcente.  Houft.  Tree  Abutilon , 
with  a  Marfh-mallow  Leaf,  a  hairy  Fruit,  and  a  very 
large  yellowilh  red  Flower. 

16.  Abutilon  frutefcens  lanuginofum  foliis  fubrotun- 
dis  fiore  amplo  luteo  patulo.  Houft.  MSS.  Shruby  woolly 
Abutilon ,  with  roundifh  Leaves,  and  a  large  yellow 
fpreading  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  is  hardy  enough  to  come  up  in  the  common 
Ground,  and  will  perfeft  its  Seeds  without  any  Trou¬ 
ble  •,  but  will  not  bear  tranfplanting,  unlefs  when  the 
Plants  are  very  young  ;  fo  that  the  Seeds  Ihould  be 
fown  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  and  if 
the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fall,  they  will  come  up  the 
following  Spring  without  any  Care.  This  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Virginia ,  and  moft  of  the  other  Parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  where  it  is  called  by  fome  of  the  Inhabitants 
Marfh-mallow,  becaufe  the  Leaves  are  foft  and  woolly, 
and  is  ufed  by  them  inftead  of  Marfh-mallow,  which  is 
not  a  Native  of  thofe  Countries.  This  Plant  is  titled 
by  Dr.  Van  Roy  on,  Sida  foliis  fubrotundo- cordatis  acumi- 
natis  crenatis  prod.  Leyd.  349-  *'•  e.  Sida ,  with  round¬ 
ifh  heart-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  a  Point,  and  the 
Borders  gently  indented.  It  grows  about  four  Feet 
high,  and  puts  out  fome  fide  Branches  towards  the  Top  •, 
the  Flowers  Hand  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  come 
out  fiom  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  •,  thefe  appear  in  Au- 
1  g'lft’>  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  October.  There  is  no  meat 
Beauty  in  this  Sort. 

The  third  Soit  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  by  Mr.  Catejby.  This 
is  a  trailing  Plant,  whofe  Branches  lie  on  the  Ground, 
and  put  out  Loots  at  every  Joint  \  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  it  he  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  red 
Copper  Colour,  and  fmall,  fo  make  no  great  Figure 
Thefe  appear  in  July  and  Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  rip?n  in 
a  Month  or  five  Weeks  after.  If  the  Seeds  be  permited 
to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring, 
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and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them  to  a  proper 
Diftance,  and  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  The  Seeds 
may  alfo  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Border  of  light 
Earth  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  perifhes  in  Autumn.  Dr.  Limans  has 
joined  this  Plant  to  the  Mallow,  whofe  Character  is  to 
have  a  double  Empalement,  which  this  hath  not ;  but 
there  are  five  narrow  Leaves  Handing  below  the  Em¬ 
palement,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  a  Part  of  it.  He 
ftiles  this,  Malva  caule  repente ,  foliis  multifidis ,  Hort. 
Cliff.  347.  i.e.  Mallow  with  a  trailing  Stalk,  and  Leaves 
divided  into  many  Parts. 

The  fecond,  fifth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and 
fourteenth  Sorts,  are  all  of  them  annual  Plants,  which 
require  to  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed ;  and  when 
they  have  obtained  Strength,  may  be  tranfplanted  out 
into  the  common  Ground,  where  they  will  perfect  their 
Seeds  in  Autumn,  But  as  they  are  Plants  of  little 
Beauty,  they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

Dr.  Linnaus  fuppofes,  that  the  fecond  Sort  is  only  a 
Variety  of  the  firft  ;  but  from  thirty  Years  Obfervation 
on  both,  Leonid  never  fee  the  Ieaft  Variation  in  either. 
Nor  will  the  fecond  Sort  ever  flower  in  England ,  unlefs 
the  Plants  are  raifed  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring. 

The  fifth  and  ninth  Sorts  are  alfo  fuppofed  by  the 
fame  Gentleman  to  be  one  Species,  but  we  have  con- 
ftantly  found  them  to  be  different.  He  titles  thefe, 
Sida  foliis  cordatis  fubrotundis  crenatis  tomentofis ,  pericar- 
piis  inflatis  multilocularibus  crenatis  repandis ,  Spec.  Plant. 
685,  i.e.  Sida  with  round  heart-  fhaped  Leaves,  woolly, 
and  indented  with  an  inflated  Empalement,  and  many 
Cells  which  are  curled. 

The  feventh  Sort  he  titles  Sida  foliis  Cordato-Lanceo- 
latis  integerrimis ,  i.  e.  Sida  with  pointed  heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  intire. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts  of 
America ,  from  whence  their  Seeds  have  been  brought 
to  Europe ,  they  flower  in  July,  Auguft ,  and  September , 
and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  fix  Weeks  after. 

The  fourth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  Sorts, 
are  fhruby  Plants,  which  are  propagated  by  Seeds.  Thefe 
mull  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  the  Plants 
muft  be  poted,  and  preferved  in  a  moderate  Stove,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  endure  the  Cold  of  the  Winter  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  fourth  Sort  will  live  two  Years,  and  grow  to  the 
Pleight  of  nine  or  ten  Feet.  The  Leaves  are  large  and 
woolly,  as  are  the  Stalks,  but  the  Flowers  have  little 
Beauty,  being  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  fo  that 
the  greateft  Beauty  of  it  confifts  in  the  Size  of  the 
Leaves,  which  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  any  other 
Species  of  this  Genus  I  have  meafured  fome  of  them, 
which  were  more  than  ten  Inches  long,  and  eight  broad 
in  their  wideft  Part.  This  is  titled  by  Dr.  Van  Royeny 
in  the  Prodromus  to  the  Leyden  Garden,  Sida  foliis  Sub- 
rotundo- cordatis  acuminatis  integerrimis. 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  Sorts,  are  Shrubs 
growing  to  the  fame  Height  as  the  former.  The  Ele¬ 
venth  has  pretty  large  yellow  Flowers,  which  make  a 
tolerable  good  Appearance  when  open,  but  each  Flower 
is  of  lhort  Duration.  There  is,  however,  a  Succefiion 
of  them  for  more  than  two  Months  ;  this  Plant  may 
better  deferve  a  Place  in  Gardens,  than  moft  of  the 
other  Species. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Sorts  are  Plants  of  little. 
Beauty,  their  Flowers  being  fmall,  and  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  their  Leaves  to  recommend  them,  fo  that 
they  ai-e  only  preferved  in  the  European  Gardens  for  the 
fake  of  Variety.  The  ufual  Time  of  their  flowering  is 
in  July ,  Auguft ,  and  September ,  but  they  will  feldom 
flower  in  the  open  Air  in  England therefore  they  fhould 
be  continually  kept  in  the  Stove,  to  have  them  in  any 
Degree  of  Perfection,  and  with  proper  Care  they  will 
ripen  their  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  at  Le  Vera 
Cruz,  and  the  Havannah,  from  whence  their  Seeds  have 
been  brought  to  Europe. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  to  be  a  Shrub  of  eight  or  nine 
Feet  high,  and  may  be  preferved  through  the  Winter  in 

a  Green- 
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a  Green-houfe,  and  expofed  in  Summer  to  the  open 
Air,  where  it  will  flower,  and  produce  ripe  Seeds  in 
Plenty. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Weft- Indies,  the 
Seeds  of  which  were  fent  from  the  north  Side  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  This  grows  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve 
Feet,  and  makes  a  handfome  Plant.  The  Flowers  are 
very  large,  and,  at  firfi  Appearance,  ot  a  pale  red  Co¬ 
lour  ;  but,  as  they  expand,  change  to  a  yellow.  They 
are  of  fhort  Duration  ;  but  there  is  a  Succeffion  of  them 
upon  the  Plants,  for  two  Months,  when  properly 
treated. 

This  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet, 
having  many  lateral  Branches  toward  the  1  op,  garnifhed 
with  fmooth,  fnining,  heart-lhaped  Leaves,  Handing 
on  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Stems  of  the  Plants  are 
woody,°and  of  a  brown  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  large, 
and  the  Seeds  are  covered  with  a  fhort  Down,  fome- 
what  like  Cotton. 

I  have  received  Seeds  of  this  Sort  from  the  Coafi  of 
Malabar ,  and  alfo  from  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies,  whence 
it  appears  that  it  grows  naturally  in  both  thefe  Countries. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  to  be  fown  upon 
a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  afterwards  managed  as 
hath  been  di retted  for  the  other  tender  Sorts  before- 
mentioned  ;  and  mufi  be  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove, 
otherwife  it  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  Summer  it  ought  to  have  a  large  Share  of 
free  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  be  frequently  watered. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  with  Care  will  ripen 
Seeds  in  England. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  was  difcoVered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houjloun ,  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  America ,  from  whence 
he  fent  the  Seeds  to  Europe,  which  flourifhed  in  feveral 
Gardens.  This  is  the  moil  beautiful  Species  of  this 
Genus  yet  known.  It  grows  to  the  Height  of  fix  or 
feven  Feet,  having  a  fmooth  woody  Stem,  which  puts 
out  many  lateral  Branches  toward  the  Top.  Thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  heart-fhaped  Leaves.  1  he 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  Handing 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks  fingly.  They  are  compofed  of 
five  large  yellow  Petals,  which  open  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Mallow,  having  in  their  Center  a  Column, 
compofed  of  the  Style  and  Stamina,  coalefcing,  as  in 
all  the  Plants  of  the  fame  Clafs.  After  the  Flower  is 
pall,  the  Germen  becomes  a  five  cornered  Seed  Vef- 
fel,  having  five  Cells,  which  contain  fmooth  oblong 
Seeds. 

The  Plants  of  this  Sort  will  continue  three  or  four 
Years,  and  produce  good  Seeds,  but  they  require  a  warm 
Stove  to  preferve  them  through  the  Winter  in  England. 
This  mufi  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  tender 
Sorts  before- mentioned.  This  Species  is  reprefented  in 
the  firfi  Number  of  my  Figures  of  Plants. 

ACACIA,  Egyptian  Thorn,  or  Binding  Bean-Tree. 
[’Ajc«x»«,  o'f  aW£w,  Gr.  to  fharpen.] 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Plants  of  this  Genus,  and 
alfo  the  Inga  of  Plumier ,  to  the  Mimofa ,  or  fenfitive 
Plant,  whereby  he  has  multiplied  the  Number  of  the 
Species  greatly,  and  occafioned  fome  Confufion.  I  fhall 
choofe,  therefore,  to  refer  them  to  their  former  Genera 
again  ;  for  as  all  the  Sorts  of  Mimofa  have  articulated 
Pods,  and  their  Leaves  move  on  their  being  touched, 
fo  the  Acacias ,  which  have  neither  of  thefe  Properties, 
may  very  reafonably  be  made  a  difiintt  Genus,  and 
hereby  the  antient  officinal  Name  will  be  preferved. 

The  Char  a  tiers  of  this  Genus  are, 

Lhe  Flower  is  tubulous ,  and  conjifts  of  one  Leaf ,  divided 
fight ly  at  the  Lop  into  five  Parts -,  in  the  Center  is  fixed 
the  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  a  J, lender  Style ,  which  is  at¬ 
tended  by  many  fine  hairy  Stamina ,  which  are  longer  than 
the  Style,  and  have  each  an  incumbent  Summit.  The  Flowers 
are  collected,  many  of  them ,  into  one  Head ,  which  is  either 
fpherical ,  or  oblong.  After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Ger¬ 
men  turns  to  a  Pod,  which  is  long,  and  divided  into  feve¬ 
ral  Cells  by  tranfverfe  Diaphragms ,  each  having  one  oblong 
comprejfed  Seed. 
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This  Genus  of  Plants  comes  under  the  thirteenth 
Clafs  of  Linnaeus* s  Syfiem,  intitled  Polyandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  Flowers  having  many  Stamina,  and  ohe 
Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acacia  vera.  J.  B.  The  true  Egyptian  Acacia. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  titles  this  Mimofa  fpinis  geminis  approxi- 

matis  foliis  bipinnatis  partialibus  bijugatis.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  208. 

2.  Acacia  Indica,  foliis  fcorpioidis  leguminof a,  Jiliquis 
fufcis  teretibus  refinofis.  H.  L.  The  Indian  Acacia ,  with 
taper  refinous  Pods. 

This  is  titled  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  Mimofa  fpinis  geminis 
diftinbUs  foliis  bipinnatis  partialibus  otlojugaiis. 

3.  Acacia  fimilis  Mexiocana ,  fpinis  cornu  fimilibus. 
Breyn.  The  great  horned  Acacia.  Vulg. 

This  is  titled  by  Dr.  Linnaus,  Mimofa  fpinis  axilla- 
ribus  geminis  connatis  foliis  bipinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  208. 

4.  Acacia  quodammodo  acccdens,  five  Ceratia  &  Aca¬ 
cia  media  Jamaicenfis  fpinofa ,  bigeminatis  foliis ,  flofculis 
ftamineis ,  atronitente  frudiu,  filiquis  intortis.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
Acacia  with  branching  Leaves,  and  twified  Pods. 

This  is  luppofed  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  to  be  the  fame  Spe¬ 
cies  with  the  following,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  dif¬ 
ferent.  Both  of  them  having  been  long  cultivated  in 
the  Englifh  Gardens,  where  they  Hill  maintain  their  Dif¬ 
ference.  He  titles  this  Mimofa  foliis  bigeminis  obtufis. 
Hort.  XJpfal.  207. 

5.  Acacia  arbor ea  major  fpinofa,  pinnis  quatuor  ma- 
joribus  fubrotundis, filiquis  varie  intortis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Plant , 
Jam.  Large  four  leaved  Acacia ,  with  twified  Pods. 

6.  Acacia  Americana  frutefcens  non  aculeata ,  jlore 
purpurafcente.  Plum.  Cat.  Shruby  American  Acacia  with¬ 
out  Thorns,  and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

This  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  is  titled  Mimofa  foliis  tergeminis. 
Sp.  PI.  517. 

7.  Acacia  non  fpinofa ,  jlore  albo ,  ftaminibus  longis  % 
foliorum  pinnis  latiufculis,  glo.br is  auritis.  Houft.  Acacia 
without  Thorns,  having  white  Flowers,  with  long  Fi¬ 
laments,  and  broad  fmooth  Leaves. 

8.  Acacia  humilis ,  non  fpinofa ,  foliis  fubtus  incanis 
fiorum  ftaminibus  longis  rubentibus.  Houft.  Dwarf  Aca¬ 
cia  without  Thorns,  having  red  Flowers  with  long  Fi¬ 
laments. 

9.  Acacia  Americana ,  non  fpinofa ,  jlore  purpurea , 
ftaminibus  longiffunis,  filiquis  planis  villofis ,  pinnis  foliorum 
tenuijjimis.  Houft.  American  Acacia  without  I  horns, 
having  purple  Flowers,  with  very  long  Filaments,  fiat 
hairy  Pods,  and  very  narrow  Leaves. 

10.  Acacia  fpinofa,  foliorum  pinnis  tenuijfimis glabris, 
jloribus  globofis  luteis,  fpinis  longiffmis.  Houft.  Prickly 
Acacia ,  with  very  narrow  fmootn  Leaves,  round  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  and  very  long  Thorns. 

11.  Acacia  non  fpinofa,  jlore  albo,  foliorum  pinnis 
latiufculis  glabris,  filiquis  longis  planis.  Houft.  White 
flowering  Acacia  without  1  horns,  having  bror.d  fmooth 
Leaves,  and  long  flat  Pods. 

This  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  titled  Mimofa  inermis  foliis  bi¬ 
pinnatis  partialibus  quinquejugis  propriis  decemjugis.  Sp. 
Plant.  519. 

12.  Acacia  non  fpinofa,  tenuifolia ,  villofa,  jloribus 
globofis  albis,  filiquis  brevibus  hirfutis.  Houft.  Narrow¬ 
leaved  hairy  Acacia  without  Thorns,  having  round 
white  Flowers,  and  fhort  hairy  Pods. 

13.  Acacia  non  fpinofa,  laticre  folio  villofo  jloribus 
globofis  albis,  filiquis  brevibus  hirfutis.  Houft.  Broad 
leaved  hairy  Acacia,  having  round  white  Flowers,  and 
fiiort  hairy  Pods. 

14.  Acacia  non  fpinofa,  floribus  globofis  albis  foliorum 
pinnis  tenuijfimis  glabris  •,  filiquis  ad  Jingula  gr ana  tumidis. 
Houft.  Acacia  without  Thorns,  having  round_  white 
Flowers,  with  very  narrow  fmooth  Leaves,  and  jointed 
Pods. 

15.  Acacia  fpinofa  tenuifolia,  fpinis  jingulis  cornu  l>o- 
vinum  per  longitudinem  fiffum  referentibus.  Houft.  Cat. 
Acacia  with  fingle  d  horns  ffiaped  like  thoie  01  an  Ox  s 
Florn,  and  feem  as  if  fplit  through  their  Length. . 

16.  Acacia  fpinofa  tenuifolia,  filiquis  latis,  fpinis  mi¬ 
nimis  recurvis  folitariis.  Houft.  Cat.  Prickly  nan  ow 
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jeaved  Acacia ,  with  broad  Pods,  and  fma.ll  recurved 

Spines,  which  come  out  fingle. 

This  is  titled  by  lDr.  Linrueus ,  Mmofa  J pints  JoLita- 
riis  foliis  bipinnatis  fioribus  fpicatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  215. 

17.  Acacia  fpinofa  tenuifolia,  fioribus  fpicatis  luteis , 
fdiquis  longijfimis  comprefis  flaws.  Houft.  Cat.  Prick  y 
narrow  leaved  Acacia ,  with  yellow  fpiked  Flowers,  an 
broad  compreffed  Pods  which  are  yellow. 

This  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  titled  R'limofci  aculecitci  foliis  bi- 
pinnatis  numercfijffimis  lineari  acerofls  panicula  aculeata  ca- 
pitulis  globojis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  216.  _ 

18.  Acacia  Americana  cornigera ,  fpinis  crafionbus 
(A  nigricaniibtts.  Horned  American  Acacia ,  with  very 
thick  black  Spines. 

19.  Acacia  fioTt  Jphiofci  tcnuifolici  villofci 9  Jiliquis  lutis 
intortis.  Smooth  narrow  leaved  hoary  Acacia ,  with 
broad  twilled  Pods. 

20.  Acacia  Americana  tetraphylla  IF  fpinofa- ,  fioribus 
globofls ,  fiaminibus  florum  longis  rubentibus.  Prickly  lour 
leaved  Acacia ,  with  globous  Flowers,  having  long  red 

Stamina.  , 

21.  Acacia  Americana ,  faginis  foliis ,  tetraphylla ,  flof- 
culis  fiaminofis  in  fpicam  depojitis.  Pluk.  Amalth.  4.  Four 
leaved  American  Acacia ,  with  ftaminous  Flowers  dil- 
pofed  in  Spikes. 

This  is  titled  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  Mimofa  foliis  pinnatis 
lijugis  petiolo  marginato.  Sp.  Plant.  516. 

22.  Acacia  Buxi foliis  rotundicribus  fioribus  albisfili- 


qud  lata  comprefa.  Catejb.  Carol.  Vol.  II.  i.  e.  Acacia 
with  round  Box  Leaves,  white  Flowers,  and  broad  flat 
Pods. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  Tree  from  whence  the  true  Succus 
Acacia  is  taken,  and  the  Gum  Arabic  exudes  from  the 
Branches  of  the  fame ;  which,  though  mentioned  as  a 
Native  of  Egypt,  yet  is  alfo  found  in  divers  Parts  of 
America ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  of  this  Tree  have  been 
fent  into  England ,  and  there  raifed  in  feveral  Gardens 
near  London. 

This  Tree  arrives  to  a  large  Size  in  the  Countries 
where  it  grows,  but  in  England  is  rarely  feen  more  than 
eight  or  ten  Feet  high.  It  frequently  flowers  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  but  never  produces  any  Seeds.  Dr.  Linn^us 
titles  it  Mimofa  fpinis  geminis  approximate  foliis  bipinna- 
tis  partialibus  bijugatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  208. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  the  moll  common  Kind  in  Jamai¬ 
ca  and  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  warm  Parts  of  America  ; 
and,  for  the  Sweetnefs  of  its  Flowers,  has  been  dif- 
perfed  through  moft  Parts  of  Europe  and  though  a 
Native  of  the  warmer  Parts  of  the  Indies ,  it  hath  been 
made  familiar  to  the  Italian  Gardens,  and  is  cultivated 
likewife  in  great  Plenty  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

The  Italian  Gardeners,  who  bring  over  Orange  Trees, 
&c.  every  Year,  generally  bring  alfo  many  young  Plants 
of  this  Sort  to  England ,  under  the  Title  of  Gazia  ;  but 
as  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  a  common  Green-houfe 
in  England ,  fo  few  of  thofe  which  are  purchafed  of  them 
fucceed. 

I  have  had  fome  Plants  of  this  Sort  upwards  of  fix- 
teen  Feet  high,  which  have  produced  great  Numbers 
of  Flowers  in  July  and  Auguft ,  but  thefe  Were  kept  in  a 
Stove  under  Glalfes,  for  they  will  not  flower  in  the  open 
Air  in  this  Country.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  fmell  fweet ;  in  the  JVeft-Indies  it  is 
called  Sponge  Free.  Dr.  Linnaeus  titles  this  Mimofa  fpinis 
geminis  diftinftis  foliis  bipinnatis  partialibus  0  biojug  at  is. 
Hort.  Upfal.  146. 

The  third  Sort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  England , 
and  only  to  be  found  in  fome  curious  Gardens.  This 
Tree  produces  its  Spines  by  Pairs,  which  are  extreme 
large  and  crooked,  and  of  a  whitifh  Colour  ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  feen  this  Flower. 

In  England ,  from  the  dried  Samples,  however,  which 
I  have  received  from  Camps  achy,  with  many  Flowers 
upon  them  ;  there  appears  but  little  Beauty  in  them, 
nor  do  the  Trees  in  their  native  Soil  make  a  better  Ap¬ 
pearance,  their  Branches  always  growing  deformed,  and 
being  but  thinly  garni fned  with  Leaves,  when  in  their 
greateft  Vigour.  L For  feveral  Months,  too,  they  are  defti- 
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tute  oF  Leaves,  fo  that  the  only  Thing  remarkable  in 
this  Tree  is,  the  uncommon  wreathed  Spines  with  which 
the  Trunk  and  Branches  are  fully  befet.  Thefe  have 
the  Refemblance  of  Animal  Horns,  and  are  varioufly 
twilled  and  contorted. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  is  of  this  Kind,  but  differs  from 
it  in  having  fnort  thick  black  Spines,  which  feldom  ex¬ 
ceed  an  Inch  in  Length  ;  whereas  the  Thorns  of  the 
other  Sort  are  often  four  or  five,  being  varioufly  twilled, 
and  very  white.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  this,  one  with 
round,  and  the  other  with  long  Flowers,  which  alfo 
differ  in  their  Leaves.  The  Pods  of  thefe  Sorts  abound 
with  a  fweet  Pulp,  which  draws  the  Infedts  to  feed  upoij 
it,  whereby  the  Seeds  are  generally  deftroyed  ;  fo  that 
it  is  very  rare  to  find  any  entire  Pods  upon  the  Trees  in 
the  native  Places  of  their  Growth. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Bahama 
Iflands  by  Mr.  Catefiy ,  Anno  1726.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  (which  are  flat,  and  one  Half  of  a  beautiful  red 
Colour,  the  other  Half  a  deep  black)  grew  in  long 
twilled  Pods,  opening  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  on  one 
Side,  and  leting  them  out ;  which  hanging  by  a  fmall 
Thread  for  fome  Time  out  of  the  Pods,  make  a  very 
agreeable  Appearance.  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  branch 
out  and  divide  into  many  Ramifications  :  The  Lobes 
are  roundifh,  and  placed  in  a  very  regular  Order.  The 
Flowers  have  not  as  yet  appeared  in  England ,  but  from 
a  Painting  done  from  the  Plant  in  the  Country,  they 
feem  to  be  very  beautiful. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  brought  from  Jamaica ,  and  is 
growing  in  the  Phyfic  Garden  at  Chelfea  ;  this  hath  four 
large  Lobes  to  each  Leaf  ;  the  Spines  are  fliort,  lliff, 
and  crooked,  and  the  Seeds  grow  in  twilled  Pods  like 
the  former.  This  Plant  is  well  defcribed  in  Sir  Hans 
Sloane’s  Natural  Hifiory  of  Jamaica.  By  the  Inhabitants 
of  America  it  is  called  Doctor  Long ,  under  which  Name 
the  Seeds  are  frequently  brought  to  England. 

The  fixteen  Sorts  next  mentioned,  were  collefled  by 
the  late  ingenious  Dr.  William  Ilouftoun ,  in  Jamaica ,  at 
Per  a  Cruz ,  and  Cam-peachy,  who  fent  the  Seeds  of  moft 
of  them  into  Europe ,  many  of  which  are  now  growing 
in  the  Phyfic  Garden  at  Chelfea,  where  fome  of  them  have 
produced  Flowers,  and  the  thirteenth  Sort  has  produced 
Plenty  of  Seeds. 

Thefe  being  all  tender,  are  to  be  placed  in  Stoves  in 
the  Winter,  and  in  Summer  mull  be  but  a  Abort  Time 
expofed  to  the  open  Air,  and  have  a  warm  Situation. 

The  Trees  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  on 
a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  which  will  in  a 
fliort  Time  appear  above  Ground,  and  in  about  five  or 
fix  Weeks  after,  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  a  frefh 
hot  Bed  is  to  be  prepared  for  them,  and  fhould  be  pretty 
warm  ;  the  next  Thing  to  be  provided  is  a  Quantity 
of  fmall  Halfpenny  Pots,  which  are  to  be  filled  with 
frefh  light  fandy  Earth  ;  thefe  fhould  be  plunged  into 
the  hot  Bed,  but  not  into  Dung  ;  for  if  thefe  Beds  are 
made  with  warm  Horfe  Dung,  they  ought  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  Earth  as  deep  as  the  Pots,  whofe  Bottoms 
Ihould  reft  upon  the  Dung  ;  for  otherwife  the  Roots  of 
the  Plants  may  fuffer  by  too  much  Heat ;  but  Beds  of 
Tanners  Bark  feldom  heat  fo  violently.  As  foon  as  the 
Earth  in  the  Pots  is  warm,  whieh  will  be  in  two  or  three 
Days,  you  fhould  carefully  take  up  the  young  Plants 
out  of  the  firft  hot  Bed,  planting  four  or  five  Plants  . 
into  each  of  thefe  Pots,  giving  them  a  gentle  Watering 
to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  fcreening  them 
with  Mats  over  the  Glaffes  from  the  Fleat  of  the  Sun, 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  Time  you  mult 
give  them  Air,  by  rafting  the  Glaffes,  in  Proportion  to 
the  Heat  of  the  Weather,  or  to  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Plants. 

The  fecond,  third,  and  fixth  Sorts  are  tender,  and 
fhould  be  kept  in  the  hot  Beds  till  July,  when  they  may 
be  expofed  to  the  Air  by  Degrees,  though  the  Glaffes 
fhould  not  be  quite  removed  from  them  the  firft  Year, 
but  only  drawn  off  in  the  Day,  in  good  Weather,  and 
covered  every  Night.  Thefe  muft  be  fet  in  a  Stove  the 
firft  and  fecond  Winters,  while  young,  as  being  then 
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pretty  tender  ;  but  when  they  are  grown  woody,  will 
live  in  a  good  Green-houle  very  well,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pofed  in  Summer  time,  with  Oranges,  Myrtles,  &c. 
If  kept  in  a  Green-houfe,  they  require  but  little  Wa¬ 
ter  in  Winter,  efpecially  fuch  as  lined  their  Leaves,  be¬ 
ing  at  that  Seafon  incapable  of  difcharging  a  Redun¬ 
dancy  of  Moifture.;  their  Leaves,  which  were  the 
greateft  Inftruments  in  throwing  off  the  fuperfluous  Hu¬ 
mour  by  Perfpiration,  being  gone,  and  the  whole  Tree 
feeming  to  remain  for  a  certain  Time  in  a  State  of  Reft. 

The  iirft,  fourth,  and  fifth  Sorts  are  very  tender  (ef¬ 
pecially  while  young)  and  therefore  fhould  have  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  and  as  they  increafe  in  Bulk, 
Ihould  be  fhifted  into  bigger  Pots.  The  Earth  for  thefe 
Ihould  be  a  little  lighter,  and  more  inclined  to  a  Sand, 
than  for  the  other  Sorts  ;  but  never  allow  them  Pots 
that  are  too  large,  which  is  full  as  bad  to  thefe  as  to 
Orange  Trees ;  neither  give  them  too  much  Water,  ef¬ 
pecially  in  Winter.  The  firft  Sort,  being  the  hardieft 
of  the  three,  will,  when  grown  to  be  woody,  ftand  in 
a  common  Stove  amongft  Guavas,  Viburnums ,  &c. 
which  fhould  be  kept  to  the  Point  of  temperate  Heat 
in  Winter ;  and  in  the  Summer  time,  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  may  enjoy  the  open  free  Air  :  But  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Sorts  muft  have  a  Bark  Stove  in  Winter,  nor  fhould 
they  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  Summer,  at  leaft  for 
four  or  five  Years,  until  they  are  grown  very  woody  •, 
for  they  are  very  tender,  and  with  great  Difficulty  pre- 
ferved  in  .this  Climate.  The  Stove  in  which  thefe 
fhould  be  placed  in  Winter,  muft  be  kept  to  about  the 
temperate  Point,  as  marked  on  the  Botanical  Thermo¬ 
meters.  Thefe  fhould  have  very  little  Water  in  Win¬ 
ter,  but  in  Summer  Time  will  require  frequent  Re- 
frefhings  ;  though  at  that  Seafon  it  fhould  not  be  given 
them  in  great  Quantities  .at  one  Time.  The  fourth 
Sort  is  a  very  beautiful  Tree.  The  fifth  fheds  its  Leaves 
juft  before  the  .new  ones  come  on,  fo  that  it  is  naked 
of  Leaves  about  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  in  the  Spring  of 
the  Year,  which  has  occafioned  feme  People  to  throw 
them  away  as  dead,  when,  if  they  had  let  them  remain, 
they  would  have  come  out  frefh  again.  This  I  thought 
proper  to  mention,  in  order  to  caution  People  not  to  be 
too  hafty  in  throwing  out  Trees  for  dead,  but  preferve 
them  through  the  fucceeding  Summer,  to  fee  if  they 
will  fhoot  again  ;  fori  have  known  feveral  Plants,  which, 
after  having  been  given  over  by  unfkilful  Perfons  for 
dead,  have  the  July  following  fhot  out  vigoroufly  again  ; 
and  others,  which  have  died  to  the  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
have  rifen  again  from  the  Root. 

The  three  Sorts  of  horned  Acacias  are  very  often  de- 
ftitute  of  Leaves  for  two  or  three  Months,  appearing 
to  have  no  Life  •,  but  they  will  put  out  frefh  Leaves  to¬ 
wards  Autumn,  which  is  commonly  the  Seafon  when 
they  are  moft  vigorous.  Thefe  fhould  be  expofed  in 
the  Summer  Seafon  for  about  two  Months,  to  clear 
them  from  Infeds,  which  greatly  infeft  them,  in  a  Place 
defended  from  ftrong  Winds,  j  and  in  Winter  they  re- 
moderate  Degree  of  Warmth. 

All  the  other  Sorts  here  mentioned  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which,  feldom  ripening, in  this  Country,  muft 
be  procured  from  America ,  particularly  at  Campeachy , 
where  there  is  great  Variety  of  this  Tree,  many  Sorts,  of 
which  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Botanical  Wri¬ 
ters.  In  bringing  over  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Trees,  they 
ihould  be  taken  out  of  the  Pods  when  gathered,  and 
put  up  in  Papers,  and  ought  to  have  Tobacco,  or  fome 
other  obnoxious  Herb,  put  between  the  Tapers,  to 
keep  offlnfefts;  otherwife  the  Seeds  will  be  eaten  and 
deftroyed  before  they  arrive  in  England.  For  the  Infedts 
depofit  their  Eggs  in  fmall  Pundlures  which  they  make 
in  the  Pods  ;  and  as  thefe  are  foon  hatched,  they  im¬ 
mediately  attack  the  Seeds  for  Food,  and  eat  Holes 
through  them,  by  which  they  are  fpoiled  from  grow¬ 
ing.  This  has  often  happened  to  Seeds  which  have 
been  fent  me  from  America. 

The  twenty-fecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  -the  Bahama 
Jfiands,  it  is  figured  by  Mr.  Catejly ,  in  his  Natural 
Hifiory ,  but  the. Leaves  of  the  Plants  are  not  well  ex- 
preffed.  It  grows  to  be  a  large  Timber  Tree  in  its  na- 
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tive  Country,  where  it  is  commonly  called  Mahogany. 
The  Trunks  of  thefe  Trees  are  very  ftrait,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  more  than  three  Feet  Diameter  ;  the  Grain  of  the 
Wood  is  of  a  clofe  Texture,  and  polifltes  well,  fo  that 
it  is  much  efteemed,  and  large  Quantities  of  it  is  brought 
to  England. 

There  are  many  Plants  of  this  Sort  now  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens,  which  have  been  raifed  from  the  Seeds,  and  were 
lately  fent  from  the  Bahama  JJlands  ;  thefe  grow  very 
ftrait,  and  are  well  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  which  are 
of  the  winged  Kind,  but  very  ramofe,  fo  make  a  hand- 
fome  Appearance  in  the  Stove  ;  they  are  tender  while 
young,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way,  as 
directed  for  the  other  tender  Sorts  before  mentioned. 

The  firft  Sort  is  figured  in  feveral  of  the  old  Botanic 
Books.  The  Pods  of  it  are  jointed,  and  compreffed 
between  each  Seed,  fo  that  the  Cells  form  a  kind  of 
IJthmus. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  extremely  well  figured  and  de- 
feribed  in  the  Hortus  Farnejianus ,  by  Aldinus  *,  as  is  the 
third  in  the  Hortus  Amjlelodamenfis.  The  fifth  Sort  is 
figured  in  Pifo’s  Hijlory  of  Brafil  •,  and  alfo  in  Muntin- 
guis  Phytographia. 

There  are  feveral  of  thefe  Acacias ,  which  are  very 
tender  while  they  are  young  ;  but,  after  two  or  three 
Years  Growth,  become  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open 
Air  in  Summer ;  though  fcarce  any  of  them  will  live 
through  the  Winter  in  a  Green-houfe,  unlefs  they  have 
fome  Warmth  in  very  cold  Weather.  The  firft  Sort  I 
have  kept  for  fome  moderate  Winters  in  a  Green-houfe, 
but  thofe  Plants  were  become  ftrong  and  woody  •,  and  in 
a  Winter,  which  proved  more  fevere,  were  all  deftroyed  : 
So  that  they  fhould  be  placed  into  a  moderate  Stove  in 
Winter,  with  fome  of  the  lefs  tender  Exotics,  where 
they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  greater  Degree  of  Heat, 

Acacia  Germanorum.  See  Prunus  Sylveftris. 

Acacia  Virginiana.  See  Robinia* 

Acacia,  the  Three  Thorned.  See  Gleditfia. 

ACALYPHA,  three  feeded  Mercury.  This  Genus 
of  Plants  was  conftituted  by  Dr.  Adrian  Van  Royen ,  late 
Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Leyden  %  the  feveral  Species  have 
been  included  in  different  Genera,  by  the  Writers  on 
Botany,  two  of  them  under  Mercurialis ,  one  under  Ri- 
cinocarpos ,  and  another  under  Ricincides.  The  Title 
now  given  to  the  Genus,  is  an  -old  one  of  Theophraftus 
and  Hiofcorides.  This  is  ranged  in  the  twenty-firft  Clafs 
of  Linnaus' s  Syftem,  intitled  Monacia  Monodelphia ,  from 
their  having  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant, 
and  the  Stamina  being  united. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant ,  the 
male  Flowers  grow  in  Clujlers  above  the  female ,  and  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  have  any  Petals  j  the  male  Flowers  have  an 
Empalement ,  compofed  of  three  roundifh  concave  Leaves ,  in 
vohich  are  fituated  eight  or  ten  Stamina  joined  together  at 
their  Bafe  •,  thefe  are  fhort ,  and  are  crowned  with  roundifh 
Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  a  three  leaved  Empale¬ 
ment ,  in  the  Center  of  which  is  fituated  a  round  Germen, 
fupporting  three  branching  Styles.  When  the  Flowers  de¬ 
cay ,  the  Germen  turns  to  a  roundiflo  Veffel  divided  into  three 
Cells  by  deep  Furrows ,  in  each  of  the  Cells  is  contained  one 
large  round  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acalypha  involucris  femineis  cordatis  incifis,  foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis  petiolo  longioribus.  Hsrt.  Upfal.  290.  i.  e. 
Three  fe-eded  Mercury,  whofe  female  Flowers  have  a 
cut  heart  fhaped  Empalement,  and  oval  fpear  fhaped 
Leaves,  with  long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  by  fome  ti¬ 
tled  Mercurialis  tricoccos ,  &c. 

2.  Acalypha  involucris  femineis  cordatis  fiber enat is, 
foliis  ovatis  'petiolo  brevioribus.  Flor.  ZeyL  341.  i.  e. 
Three  feeded  Mercury,  whofe  female  Flowers  have  an 
indented  heart  fhaped  Empalement  and  oval  Leaves, 
with  a  fhort. Foot  Stalk.  This  is  by  fome  Writers  ti¬ 
tled  Urtica  tricoccos ,  &c. 

3.  Acalypha  involucris  femineis  integerrimis  foliis  lan- 
ceolatis  obtufs.  l.in.  Sp.  Plant.  1004.  i.  e.  Three  feeded 

,  Mercury,  whofe  female  Flowers  have  whole  Empale- 

ments. 
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ments,  and  blunt  fpear  fliaped  Leaves.  This  is  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Piumier  titled  Ricinoides  Caftane*  folio. .  Cat.  20. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  leve- 
ral  other  Parts  of  North  America ,  from  whence  I  have 
received  the  Seeds.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
feldom  grows  more  than  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  le- 
veral  fide  Shoots  towards  the  Bottom.  The  Leaves  are 
very  like  thofe  of  the  broad  leaved  Pellitory  of  the  W  a  , 
and  are  placed  alternately,  having  long  Foot  Stalks, 
from  the  Aire,  or  Wing  of  the  Leaf ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  Clufters,  the  Male  always- being  above 
the  Female.  Thefe  make  but  a  poor  Appearance,  and 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Pellitory  fo  much,  that  at  a  ima 
Diftance,  any  Perfon  might  fuppofe  them  to  be  the 
fame,  till  convinced  by  a  nearer  InfpeCtion. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Spring,  better  than  if  fown  by 
Hand  •,  for  if  they  are  not  put  into  the  Ground  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  the  Seeds  rarely  grow  the  firft  Year.  All  the 
Culture  this  Plant  requires,  is  to  keep  it  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  let  it  remain  where  it  was  fown,  for  it  doth 
not  bear  removing  well.  It  flowers  in  Augujl ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Oblober. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  warmeft  Countries. 

I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  from  Jamaica ,  where  it  grows 
in  great  Plenty.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which 
in  England  feldom  exceeds  the  former  Sort  in  its  Sta¬ 
ture.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  greatly  refemble  thofe 
of  the  annual  Nettle,  and  fling  full  as  much  when 
touched.  This  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England  therefore  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots, 
which  are  to  be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  and  if  the 
Plants  do  not  come  up  the  firft  Year  (which  often  hap¬ 
pens)  the  Pots  fhould  be  put  in  Shelter  in  Winter,  and 
the  following  Spring  plunged  again  into  a  hot  Bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  *,  thefe  muft  be  tranf- 
planted  into  Pots,  and  brought  forward  in  hot  Beds, 
otherwife  they  will  not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  third  Sort  was  found  in  great  Plenty  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Houftoun ,  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  in  America.  This  is  an 
Inhabitant  of  low  marfliy  Places,  and  grows  about  three 
Feet  high,  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk ;  the  Leaves  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  Stalks,  thefe  differ  fo  much 
in  their  Figure,  as  to  deceive  the  moft  fkilful  Botanift, 
for  feme  Plants  will  have  very  narrow  long  Leaves, 
others  as  broad  as  thofe  of  the  Cheftnut  Tree,  and  deeply 
veined,  which  Varieties  will  arife  from  the  Seeds  of  the 
fame  Plant,  as  I  have  frequently  obferved. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  and  muft  be  raifed  in  a  hot 
Bed  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  they  afterwards 
muft  be  removed  into  a  Stove,  where  they  will  flower 
and  perfeCt  their  Seeds  in  September ,  and  the  Plants  will 
decay  foon  after. 

Thefe  Plants  have  no  Beauty  to  recommend  them,  but 
as  they  are  preferved  in  feveral  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of 
Variety,  fo  I  thought  it  neceffary  to  infert  them  here. 

ACANACEOUS  Plants  [fo  called  from  'Axavtid,  Gr. 
for  a  Thorn  or  Prickle]  are  fuch  as  are  of  the  Thiftle 
Kind,  having  Heads,  and  are  prickly. 

ACANTHUS  fo  called,  as  fome  fay, 

from  blxa.i/3-tx,,  a  Thorn,  or,  as  others,  from  the  Youth 
Acanthus ,  whom  the  Poets  fable  to  have  been  meta- 
morphofed  into  the  Flower  of  this  Herb].  It  is  alfo 
called  Branca  Urfina ,  or  Bear’s-breech. 

The  Characters  of  this  Plant  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  double  Empalement ,  the  outer  one  is 
compofed  of  three  Leaves ,  the  under  being  broad ,  concave , 
and  deeply  Jawed  on  the  Edge  ;  the  two  lateral  are  fpear 
fhaped,  and  very  J lightly  fawed  towards  the  L op.  The  in¬ 
ner  Empalement  confijls  of  two  Leaves ,  the  upper  one  being 
concave ,  and  bent  over  like  an  Arch ,  this  is  fawed  at  the 
Lop  •,  the  under  is  reflexed  downward ,  fo  is  convex  on  the 
upper  Surface.  Lhe  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  unequal ,  the 
Beards  Gr  lower  Lip ,  being  large ,  plain ,  and  eretl,  this  is 
flight ly  indented  at  the  Extremity  ;  the  Stamina  and  Style 
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occupy  the  Place  of  the  upper  Lip.  Lhefe  are  fir  etched 
out  beyond  the  Empalement ,  and  are  alfo  arched.  Lb  ere 
arc  two  long ,  and  two  fhorter  Stamina ,  which  clofely  coalefce 
to  the  Style  ;  this  is  fituated  upon  a  roundifh  Germen ,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  oval  Cap  fide ,  having  two  Cells ,  each 
containing  one  flefhy  fmooth  oblong  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
his  fourteenth  Clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Angiofpermiay 
from  the  Flowers  having  two  long,  and  two  fhorter 
Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  being  naked. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acanthus  foliis  finuatis  inermibus  fubtus  villojis  •, 
the  common,  or  fmooth  Garden  Bear’s-breech.  This  is 
the  Acanthus  Sativus  vel  Mollis  Virgilii.  C.  B. 

2.  Acanthus  foliis  finuatis  inermibus  glabris  lucide  vi- 
rens  \  Portugal  Bear’s-breech,  with  fmooth  finuated 
Leaves  of  a  fhining  green  Colour.  This  is  the  Acan¬ 
thus  Lufitanicus  amplijfimo  folio  lucido.  Jufl. 

3.  Acanthus  foliis  laciniatis  pinnatifidis  fpinis  mollio- 
ribus  \  middle  Bears-breech,  with  deep  laciniated  Leaves, 
having  foft  Spines.  This  is  the  Acanthus  rarioribus  id 
brevioribus  aculcis  munitus.  Lourn. 

4.  Acanthus  foliis  pinnatifidis  fpinofls.  llort.  Cliff. 
32 6  ;  prickly  Bear’s-breech.  This  is  the  Acanthus  Acu- 
leatus.  C.  B.  P.  383. 

5.  Acanthus  foliis  pinnatifidis  rigidis  fpinefiffimis ; 
eaftern  Bear’s-breech,  with  ftift  pinnated  Leaves,  ftrong- 
ly  armed  with  Spines.  This  is  the  Acantbtis  Orientalis 
humillimus  foliis  pinnatis  aculeatis.  Lourn.  Cor. 

6.  Acanthus  caule  fruticcfo  aculeato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
prickly  Bear’s-breech,  with  a  fhruby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Acanthus  Malabaricus  Agrifolii  folio.  Pet.  Hort.  Sicc.  10. 

The  firft  Sort  is  what  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Mollis  Acanthus  of  Virgil.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  cut  upon  the  Capitals  of  Corin¬ 
thian  Pillars. 

Various  have  been  the  Difputes  among  the  Learned 
about  the  Plant,  which  is  mentioned  under  this  Title 
by  Virgil ,  who  has  given  fo  many  different  Characters 
to  it,  that  no  Plant  yet  known  will  agree  with  them  all. 
Many,  therefore,  have  been  of  Opinion,  that  there  were 
two  Sorts  of  the  Acanthus ,  one  of  them  a  Tree,  and  the 
other  an  Herb.  The  Tree  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Acacia  ;  and  the  Plant,  the  firft  Sort  here  men¬ 
tioned  *,  but  there  yet  remains  a  Difficulty  with  regard' 
to  fome  of  the  Epithets  applied  to  that  Plant,  as  firft, 
where  it  is  mentioned  to  be  an  ever-green  Berry  bearing 
Plant.  Baccas  femper  frondentis  Acanthi.  As  to  its  be¬ 
ing  ever-green,  that  may  be  eafiiy  conceived  of  our 
/leant bus,  in  the  warm  Climate  of  Italy  ■,  for  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  Plants  grow  in  a  warm  Situation,  they 
are  feldom  deftitute  of  Leaves  more  than  fix  Weeks, 
unlefs  the  Winter  proves  very  fevere.  We  may  alfo 
fuppofe  that  the  flefhy  oval  Seed-veffels  of  this  Plant 
might  be  taken  for  Berries.  But  then  withx  regard  to 
its  being  a  twining  Plant,  Flexi  tacuiffem  vimen  Acanthi. 
It  will  by  no  Means  agree  with  this,  or  the  Egyptian 
Acacia.  However,  as  the  Botanifts,  in  general,  have 
agreed,  that  the  Plant  here  mentioned  is  the  Acanthus 
of  Virgil ,  and  there  being  feveral  entire  Columns  of  the 
Corinthian  Order,  yet  remaining  at  Rome ,  upon  whofe 
Capitals  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  fo  well  exprefted, 
as  not  to  admit  of  any  Doubt  of  their  being  defigned 
from  our  Acanthus  ;  and  thefe  Columns  being  as  an- 
tient  as  the  Time  of  Vitruvius ,  therefore  there  can  be  no 
Doubt  that  this  is  the  Plant  from  whofe  Leaves  Calli¬ 
machus. ,  a  famous  Architect,  compofed  the  Capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  Pillars. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difeovered  in  Portugal  by  Dr. 
Bernard  de  Jufiieu ,  Demonftrator  of  Plants  in  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris ,  from  whom  I  received  the  Seeds  in 
1725,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  and  fre¬ 
quently  perfefts  Seeds  there  •,  which  being  fown,  con- 
ftantly  produce  the  fame  Plants  as  the  Parent,  and 
therefore  muft  be  a  diftinCt  Species. 

The  third  Sort  hath  been  lonp-  an  Inhabitant  in  the 

u 

Garden  at  Chelfea ,  where  it  conftantly  flowers,  and  pro¬ 
duces  good  Seeds,  and  thefe  being  fown,  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  Variety  j  the  Plants  being  always  the  fame, 

the 
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the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  deeply  laciniated,  each  Seg¬ 
ment  ending  in  a  foft  Spine. 

The  Leaves  of  the  fourth  Sort  are  alfo  deeply  jag¬ 
ged,  in  very  regular  Order,  and  each  Segment  is  ter¬ 
minated  with  a  fharp  Spine,  as  are  alfo  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Leaves,  and  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower, 
which  renders  it  troublefome  to  handle  either  of  them. 
I  have  frequently  raifed  Plants  of  this  Sort  from  Seeds, 
which  have  never  varied  from  the  Parent  Plant. 

The  fifth  Sort  of  Bear’s-breech  was  difcovered  by  Dr. 
Tournefort  in  the  Levant ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  of  it  to 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  always  grow  near  the  Ground, 
and  are  much  fhorter  and  ftiffer  than  thofe  of  any  of 
the  other  Sorts,  having  whitifh  Veins,  a  little  refem- 
bling  the  Ladies  Thiftle.  They  are  alfo  much  neater  la¬ 
ciniated,  but  are  armed  with  ftronger  Spines,  which  are 
whiter  than  thofe  of  the  other  Species  ;  this  and  the 
fourth  Sort  fends  up  much  taller  flower  Stems  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  other.  I  have  frequently  had  them  upwards 
of  four  Feet  high,  and  garnilhed  with  Flowers  above 
three  Feet ;  but  the  Flowers  open  fucceflively,  begin- 
ing  towards  the  Bottom,  fo  that  there  are  not  many  of 
them  open  at  the  fame  Time  on  the  Stalks. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  I  have  alfo 
received  it  from  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies.  There  is  a  very 
good  Figure  of  this  Plant  in  Plukene?  s  Phytographia , 
Tab.  261,  F.  4.  under  the  following  Title,  Frutex  In- 
dicus  fpinofus ,  foliis  Agrifolii  ftliqua  geminata  brevi.  This 
is  a  Shrub,  which  rifing  about  four  Feet  high,  is  divided 
into  many  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves, 
very  like  thofe  of  the  common,  both  in  Size  and  Shape, 
and  are  armed  with  Spines  in  the  fame  Manner  towards  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches  \  the  Flowers  come  out  fing- 
ly,  which  are  of  a  white  Colour,  and  lhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Acanthus ,  but  fmaller.  After  the  Flower 
is  pall,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oval  bicapfular  Veflel, 
having  one  oblong  Seed  in  each  Cell.  This  Shrub  is 
ever-green,  but  is  too  tender  to  thrive  out  of  a  Stove 
in  England ,  and  can  only  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
do  not  ripen  in  Europe. 

The  other  five  Sorts  are  lafting  Plants,  which  may 
be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or  parting  of  their  Roots ; 
if,  by  the  former  Method,  the  Seeds  Ihould  be  fown  in 
a  light  dry  Soil,  towards  the  End  of  March  ;  if  the  Sea- 
fon  proves  favourable,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  May , 
and  all  the  Culture  they  require,  is  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  where  the  Plants  are  too  clofe,  to  thin 
them,  fo  as  to  leave  them  about  fix  Inches  afunder, 
which  will  be  room  enough  for  them  to  grow  till  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  when  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts, 
being  tenderer  than  the  others,  ought  to  be  planted  in 
Ja  warm  Border  near  a  Wall ;  and  as  thefe  do  not  mul¬ 
tiply  fo  fall  by  their  Roots,  fo  they  do  not  require  more 
room  than  three  Feet ;  but  the  other  Sorts  fpread  their 
Roots  to  a  great  Diftance,  and  therefore  muft  have 
-more  than  twice  that  room.  Thefe  being  hardy  in  re- 
fpeft  to  Cold,  may  be  planted  between  Shrubs,  to  fill 
up  vacant  Spaces,  where  they  will  thrive  fall  enough, 
provided  the  Ground  be  light,  and  not  over  wet,  and 
when  they  are  in  Flower,  will  make  an  agreeable  Va¬ 
riety.  When  thefe  latter  Sorts  are  propagated  by  their 
Roots,  it  may  be  performed  either  in  Spring,  or  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  but  the  two  firft  muft  only  be  removed  in  the 
Spring,  for  if  they  are  tranfplanted  in  the  Autumn, 
and  the  following  Winter  prove  cold,  they  will  be  in 
Danger  of  being  deftroyed. 

Thefe  Plants  take  Root  very  deep  in  the  Ground,  fo 
that  when  they  are  planted  in  wet  Ground,  their  Roots 
will  rot  in  Winter  :  I  have  frequently  traced  them  more 
than  four  Feet,  therefore  they  fhould  not  be  removed  af¬ 
ter  they  have  been  growing  long  in  a  Place,  but  the  fide 
Shoots  may  be  annually  taken  off,  efpecially  from  the 
three  creeping  Kinds,  otherwife  they  will  fpread  fo  far, 
as  to  over-bear  any  of  their  neighbouring  Plants  or 
Shrubs.  When  the  Sorts,  with  creeping  Roots,  are 
once  eftablifhed  in  a  Garden,  they  are  with  Difficulty 
eradicated,  for  every  Root  which  may  happen  to  be  left, 
will  Ihoot  again,  fo  as  to  become  troublefome. 
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The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  about 
Naples  and  in  Sicily,  as  alfo  in  feveral  Iflands  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  the  fecond  in  Portugal  and  Spain ,  the  third  and 
fourth  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  fifth  in  the  Levant. 
They  all  flower  in  July  and  Auguft ,  and  their  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  October. 

ACARNA.  See  Cnicus. 

ACAULIS,  or  ACAULOS  [of  a  Neg.  and  Caulii , 
a  Stalk,  or  Stem  ;  i,  e,  without  Stalk]  ;  a  Plant  is  faid 
to  be  Acaulis ,  or  without  Stalk,  whofe  Flower  refts  on 
the  Ground,  having  no  vifible  Stalk. 

ACER  [fo  called  according  to  Voftius ,  from  Acris,  L. 
becaufe  of  the  very  great  Hardnefs  of  its  Wood].  The 
Maple  Tree. 

The  Char  alters  of  this  Tree  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers ,  growing  in  the 
fame  Bunch,  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  five  acute  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom ; 
the  Flowers  have  five  Leaves,  which  are  oval,  and  fpread 
open  over  the  Empalement .  In  the  Center  are  placed  eight 
jhort  Stamina ,  which  are  crowned  with  Summits  placed  crofs 
Ways.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  have  a  compreffed  Ger¬ 
men,  fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Empalement ,  and  a  dou¬ 
ble  Stigma,  which  afterwards  become  two  winged  Seed - 
veffels  joined  at  their  Bafe,  each  inclofing  one  round  Seed. 

This  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  under  his  twenty- 
third  Clafs  of  Plants,  entitled  Polygamia  Moncecia,  from 
the  Plants  having  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers, 
joined  in  the  fame  Bunch. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acer  foliis  quinquelobis  inaqualiter  ferratis  fioribus 
racemofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1054.  The  greater  Maple, 
falfely  called  Platanus.  This  is  the  Acer  majus  multis 
falfo  platanus.  J.  B.  The  Sycamore  Tree,  vulgo. 

2.  Acer  foliis  lobatis  obtufis  emarginatis  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1055.  The  fmall,  or  common  Maple.  This  is 
the  Acer  campeftre  &  minus ,  C.  B.  P.  431.  By  the  French, 
Petit  erable  des  bois. 

3.  Acer  foliis  compofitis  fioribus  racemofis.  Hort.  144. 
The  Virginia  afh-leaved  Maple.  This  is  the  Acer  maxi¬ 
mum  foliis  trifidis  vel  quinquefidis  Virginianum.  Pluk.  Phyti 

4.  Acer  foliis  quinquelobis  acuminatis  acute  dentatis 
glabris  fioribus  corymbofis .  Lin.  Flor.  Succ.  303.  The 
Norway  Maple  with  plane-tree  Leaves.  This  is  the  A- 
cer  plat ano'ides.  Munt.  Phyt. 

5.  Acer  foliis  quinquelobis  fub dentatis  fubtus  glaucis 
pedunculis  fimpliciffimis  aggregatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1055. 
The  fcarlet  flowering  Maple  of  Virginia.  This  is  the 
Acer  Virginianum  folio  majore  fubtus  argent eo  fupra  viridi 
fplendente.  Pluk.  Aim.  7. 

6.  Acer  foliis  quinqliepartito-palmatis  acuminata  den¬ 
tatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1055.  The  American  Sugar  Maple. 

7.  Acer  foliis  trilobis  acuminatis  ferrulatis  fioribus  ra¬ 
cemofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1055.  The  Mountain  Maple 
of  America. 

8.  Acer  foliis  lobatis ,  minime  incifis  fruSlu  racemofo. 
The  Italian  Maple,  commonly  called  Opalus.  This  is 
the  Acer  major  folio  rotundiore  minus  laciniato  &  Opalus 
Italorum,  Raii.  Hift. 

9.  Acer  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis.  Prod.  Leyd.  459. 
The  Montpelier  Maple.  This  is  the  Acer  trifolium,  C.  B. 
Pin.  431. 

10.  Acer  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis  fubvillofis.  The 
Eaftern  Maple  with  Ivy  Leaves.  This  is  the  Acer 
Orient alis  heeler#  foliis.  Tcurn.  Cor.  43. 

11.  Acer  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  fempervirentibus . 
Eaftern  Maple  with  oval  entire  Leaves,  which  are  ever¬ 
green. 

12.  Acer  foliis  cordatis  indivifis  ferratis  lobis  cbfoletis 
fioribus  racemofis.  Lin.  Spec.  Plant.  1054.  Tartarian 
Maple  with  heart-Ihaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  long  Bunches. 

Moft  of  thefe  Trees  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing 
their  Seeds,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  an  open  Bed  of 
common  Earth,  covering  them  about  half  an  Inch  thick 
with  light  Earth.  The  Spring  following  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  above  Ground,  and,  if  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
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will  grow  above  a  Foot  high  the  firft  Summer.  The 
Michaelmas  following  (if  they  are  .thick  in  the  Seed  Bed) 
vou  may  take  out  a  Part  of  them,  and  transplant  tMm 
into  a  Nurfery,  in  Rows  at  three  Feet  Diftance,  and 
two  Feet  afunder  in  the  Rows ;  in  which  Place  they 
may  remain  three  or  four  Years,  when  they  will  be  large 

enough  to  plant  out  for  good. 

If  the  Seeds  of  any  of  the  Sorts  of  Maple  are  kept 
out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  rarely  come  up  the 
fame  Year,  and  many  times  do  not  grow  5  fo  that  the 
fureft  Method  of  fifing  them  is,  to  fow  ihe  Seeds  as 
foon  as  poflible  when  they  are  ripe  *,  and,  it  the  heeds 
are  to  be  tranfported  to  any  Diftance,  it  will  be  proper 
to  put  them  up  in  Sand,  whereby  their  growing  Qua¬ 
lity  will  be  preferved. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  proper  fo  make  Plantations  near 
the  Sea  •,  or  to  fhelter  fuch  Plantations  of  Trees  ^s  are 
too  nearly  fituated  thereto.  This  Tree  thrives,  and  re¬ 
fills  the  Spray,  which  is  ufually  blown  from  the  Sea, 
better  than  moft  other  Trees  do.  The  variegated  Soyt 
is  alfo  raifed  from  Seeds  of  the  fame  Kind;,  and  molt 
of  the  Plants  fo  railed,  will  be  as  finely  firipcd  a,s  the 
old  Riant  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  taken,  which  is 
not  common  to  many  other  .variegated  Plants. 

The  common  Maple  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
particular  Account,  it  growing,  very  frequently,  in 
Hedge-rows  in  moft  Parts  of  England.  It  is  raifed  in 
the  fame  Manner  with  the  former. 

The  Virginian  flowering  Maple  was  raifed  from  Seeds, 
which  were  brought  from  Virginia  many  Years  fince  by 
Mr.  John  Fradefcant,  in  his  Garden  at  South  Lambeth , 
near  Vauxhall ,  and  fince,  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Bifhop 
of  London ,  at  Fulham ,  where  it  has  flowered  for  feveral 
Years,  and  produces  ripe  Seeds,  from  whence  feveral 
Trees  have  been  raifed.  It  may  be  alfo  propagated  by 
faying  down  the  young  Branches  early  in  the  Spring, 
giving  them  a  little  Slit  at  a  Joint,  by  which  Means 
they  will  have  taken  fufficient  Root  by  that  time  twelve 
Months,  to  be  tranfplanted  elfewhere.  They  require  a 
Situation  a  little  defended  fyom  the  Nqrth-eaft  Winds., 
efpecially  while  young ;  and  delight  in  a  moift  light 
Soil,  in  which  they  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  dry 
Ground,  and  will  produce  more  Flowers,  and  better 
Seeds.  This  Tree  commonly  flowers  in  the  Begining 
of  April,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  five  or  fix  Weeks 
after  ;  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be  fowed  ;  for  they 
are  very  apt  to  perifh,  if  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground. 

There  is  another  Variety  of  the  flowering  Maple, 
which  was  fent  from  America  to  Sir  Charles  Wager ,  and 
jflourifhed  feveral  Years  in  his  curious  Garden  at  Par- 
fons-green ,  near  Fulham.  This  is  by  the  Gardeners  titled 
Sir  Charles  Wager’s,  flowering  Maple.  The  Flowers  of 
this  Kind  come  out  in  very  large  Clufters,  and  furrqund 
the  younger  Branches,  fo  as  to  appear  at  a  fmall  Dif¬ 
tance  covered  with  them.  This  Tree  is  now  become 
pretty  common  in  feme  of  the  curious  Nurferies  near 
London ,  fo  that  the  former  Sort  is  not  fo  much  efteemed, 
being  iefs  beautiful  •,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  dif- 
tin<5f  Species. 

The  Afh-leaved  Maple  is  a  very  ftrong  fhooting  Tree, 
and  is,  in  Virginia, ,  one  of  the  largeft  Trees  of  this  Kind. 
It  muft  be  planted  in  Places  not  too  much  expofed  to 
violent  Winds,  being  fubjedt  to  fplit  thereby.  This 
Tree  ripens  Seeds  very  well  in  England ,  by  which  means 
it  is  eafily  propagated,  or  by  laying  down  the  Branches, 
alfo  by  Curings  planted  in  Autumn. 

The  Norway  Maple  grows  with  us  to  a  very  large 
Size,  equaling  the  other  Maple  for  Bulk,  and  I  believe 
will  anfwer  the  fame  Purpofe,  for  fheltering  Plantations 
near  the  Sea  •,  and  is  by  far  the  handfomer  Tree  near  a 
Habitation.  For  the  greater  Maple  is  very  fubjedt  to 
exude  a  fweet  clammy  Juice  from  the  Pores  of  the 
Leaves,  which  lodges  upon  the  Surfaces  thereof,  and 
thereby  entices  vaft  Quantities  of  Infedts,  which  eat  the 
Leaves  full  of  Holes,  and  render  them  very  unfightly. 

The  Norway  Maple  has  a  milky  lharp  Juice,  fo  that 
few  Infedls  care  to  prey  thereon  ;  by  which  means  the 
Leaves  are  feldom  eaten  or  defaced  ;  and  being  fmoothj 
and  of  a  Aiming  Green,  they  have  a  much  better  Ap¬ 
pearance  than  thofe  of  the  Sycamore  and  in  the  Spring, 
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when  the  Flowers  are  out,  have  great  Beauty.  -This 
Tree  is  alfo  raifed  by  Seeds,  of  which  it  affords  great 
Quantities,  which  rife  and  grow  front  the  fcattered 
Seeds  as  well  as  the  common  $opt. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Curings,  which,  if 
planted  in  Autumn,  foon  after  the  Leaves  are  fallen, 
will  take  Root  as  well  as  tfie  common  W  ill.ow  ;  fo  that 
this  being  the  moft  expeditious  Method  of  propagating 
this  Tree,  it  is  .chiefly  pradifed  by  fkilful  Perfons. 

The  variegated  Kind  is  propagated  by  inoculating  a 
Bud  of , the  ftriped  Kind  into  one  of  the  plain  Sort,  though 
I  am  not  at  prefent  fore  whether  it  will  take  upon  any 
other  Sort  of  Maple,  not  having  made  the  ^Experiment  •, 
Rut  I  befieye  it  can  fcarce  fail.  Moft,  if  flpt  all  the 
other  Sorts  of  Maples,  take  yery  well  upon  each  Other. 

The  American  Sugar  Maple  has  feme  Refemblance 
to  tfie  Norway ,  when  the  Plants  are  young,  but  as  they 
grow  up  the  Leaves  are  more  deeply  diyided.,  aud  their 
Surfaces  lefs  finooth,  fo  that  they  are  then  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed.  From  this  Tree  the  Inhabitants  .of  North 
America  make  a  very  good  S.qrt  pf  Sugar,  and  ip  large 
Quantities,  by  taping  the  Trees  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  boiling  the  Juice,  which  drayyn  out  tilj.  the  f'aeces 
ubfide,  is  the  Sugar  •,  but  I  am  pf  Opinion,  that  flip 
People  make  Sugar  from  mote  than  °ne  Sort  pf  Maple 
in  America ,  for  I  have  found  that  the  Afh-leavecj  Ma¬ 
de  abounds  with  a  faccharine  Juice,  in  full  as  great 
Plenty  as  any  other  Sort.  Mr.  Ray  .and  Dr,  Rifier., 
prepared  a  tolerable  good  Sort  of  Sugar  ffom  pur,  greater 
Maple,  by  taping  fame  of  the  Trees  in  their  bleeding 
Seafon  ;  and  I  have  obferved,  upon  curing  off  Branches 
from  the  fcarlet  Maple  in  February,,  a  great  Quantity  of 
a  yery  fweet  Juice  hath  flowed  put  for  feverai  Days  to¬ 
gether. 

The  eighth  Sort  of  Maple  is  very  common  in  moft 
Parts  of  Italy,  but  particularly  about  Rome ,  where  it  is 
one  of  the  largeft  Trees  of  that  Country,  and  is  efteemed 
for  the  Size  of  the  Leaver  which  are  large,  affording 
a  great  Shade  ;  fo  that  thefe  Trees  are  frequently  planted 
by  the  Sides  of  Roads,  and  near  Habitations.  In  Eng¬ 
land  this  Tree  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  though  it 
is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  Am ;  but  as  the  Seeds 
have  not  been  brought  over  to  England  till  lately,  there 
are  no  large  Plants  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  at  prelent. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  common  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy,  the  Leaves  of  this  referable  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Maple,  but  are  of  a  much  thicker  Subfirance,  aod 
not  fo  large,  and  of  a  lhining  green  Colour.  They  con¬ 
tinue  in  Verdure  very  late  in  the  Autumn,  which  renr 
ders  them  more  valuable.  At  prefent  this  Sort  is  no,t 
common  in  England.  I  raifed  feveral  Plants  from  Seeds 
a  few  Years  paft,  fome  of  which  I  communicated  to 
curious  P.erfons  to  propagate,  t;nat  the  Species  might  be 
more  common.  Thofe  Plants  which  remain  in  the  Chel- 
fea  Garden,  grow  full  as  well  as  the  common  Maple, 
and  are  equally  hardy  •,  for  ip  ten  Years,  which  they 
have  been  growing  abroad,  I  have  never  obferved  that 
any  Part  of  their  Shoots  have  been  injured  by  the  Froft. 

The  tenth  Sort  hath  fome  Refemblance  to  the  ninth, 
which  has  led  Dr.  Linnaus  into  a  Miftake  ;  for  he  fup- 
pofes  them  to  be  the  fame  Species,  but  if  he  had  feen 
the  Plants,  he  could  not  have  doubted  of  their  being 
different.  The  Leaves  of  this  tenth  Sort,  being  of  a 
much  thiner  Texture,  and  both  them  and  their  Foot 
Stalks,  covered  with  a  foft  hairy  Down,  whereas  thofe 
of  the  other,  are  quite  fmcoth  and  Itiff.  This  Sort 
grows  naturally  in  the  Levant. 

The  eleventh  Sort  hath  oval  Leaves,  which  are  placed 
oppofite  by  Pairs,  thefe  are  of  the  Colour  and  Confid¬ 
ence  of  thofe  of  the  Box  Tree,  and  are  always  green.  I 
was  favoured  with  this  Sort  by  Monf.  Ee  Due  D’Ayen , 
who  fent  me  the  Plant  from  his  curious  Garden  at  St. 
Germain,  the  Seeds  of  which  he  received  from  the  Le¬ 
vant.  By  the  Progrefs  which  this  has  made  in  England, 
it  appears  to  be  rather  a  Shrub  than  a  Tree,  but  as  it 
is  an  Ever-green,  and  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  fo  it  is 
worthy  of  a  Place  in  Gardens,  where,  in  the  Winter 
Seafon,  it  will  add  to  the  Variety. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  alfo  fcarce  in  England  at  prefent. 
This,  is  a  Native  of  Fartary ,  from  whence  the  Seeds 

were 
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were  fent  to  the  Imperial  .Garden  at  PeUrfburgh ,  and  I  ; 
was  favoured  with  a  few  of  them,  by  the  Gentlemen  of  I 
the  Academy  there.  This  Plant  is  very  hardy  in  re-  I 
fpedt  to  Cold,  but  is  very  difficult  to  raife  in  England 
for  when  the  Plants  are  young,  if  they  are  expofed  to 
the  Sun  but  a  few  Hours,  they  will  be  deftroyed.  And  1 
jthough  the  Tfees  naturally  grow  on  boggy  Grounds, 
yet  watering  the  young  Plants  much  will  kill  them.  1 
The  only  Method  to  preferve  them,  is  to  coyer  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  with  Mofs,  which  fhould  be 
kept  moift,  and  the  Plants  entirely  fhaded  from  the 
Sun  the  firft  Summer. 

Moft  of  the  Sorts  of  Maple  which  come  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  are  a  Mb  very  impatient  of  Heat  while  young.; 
their  Seeds  therefore  fhould  be  fown  in  a  ffieltered  Situ¬ 
ation,  for  if  the  Plants  are  expofed  to  the  full  Sun  but 
.one  Day,  when  they  firft  appear,  few  of  them  will 
furyive  it ;  but  efpecially  the  Sugar  Maple,  of  which 
.Sort  I  conftantly  loft  moft  of  the  Plants,  till  I  had  the 
Precaution  to  place  the  Pots,  in  which  the  Seeds  were 
fown,  entirely  in  the  Shade ;  fbf  no  fooner  are  they  ex- 
ofed  to  the  Sun,  but  they  are  immediately  attacked 
y  Infefts,  which  in  one  Day  will  devour  their  Seed 
Leayes,  after  which  the  Plants  fuddenly  drop  to  the 
Ground.  This  Precaution  therefore  is  neceftary  to  be 
pbferved,  in  railing  moft  of  the  Sorts  of  Maple  from 
Seeds. 

The  Timber  of  the  common  Maple  is  far  fuperior  to 
the  Beech  for  all  Ufes  of  the  Turner,  particularly 
Dilhes,  Cups,  Trenchers,  and  Bowls ;  and  when  it 
abounds  with  Knots  (as  it  very  often  doth),  it  is  highly 
efteemed  by  the  Joiners  for  Inlayings,  (Ac.  and  alfo  for 
the  Lightnefs  of  the  Wood,  is  often  employed  by  thofe 
that  make  Mufical  Inftruments;  and  for  the  Whitenefs 
of  its  Wood,  it  was  formerly  in  great  Requeft  for 
Tables,  (Ac. 

ACETOSA  [of  AceMfus,  L.  eager,  four,]  Sorrel,  fp 
palled  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  pup.,  which  fignifies  four. 

The  Chambers  are, 

Jt  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants ;  the  male 
Plants  have  a  three  leaved  Empalement,  in  which  are  in¬ 
cluded fix  Stamina ,  crowned  with  fiat  oblong  Summits ,  but 
have  no  Corolla  or  Petals  •  he  female  Flowers  have  alfo  a 
three  leaved  Empalement ,  in  the  Center  of  which  is  fitu- 
ated  a  three  cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  a  trifid  Stylus. 
The  Germen  afterwards  turns  to  a  triangular  Seed. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Sorrels  to  the  Docks, 
making  them  only  Species  of  the  fame  Genus,  to  which 
he  has  applied  the  Title  of  Rumex.  This  Genus  he 
ranges  in  his  fixth  Clafs  of  Plants  entitled  Hexandria 
trigynia ,  from  their  Flowers  having  fix  Stamina  and 
three  Styles.  But  according  to  his  own  Syftem,  the 
Sorrel  fhould  be  ranged  in  his  twenty-fecond  Clafs, 
entitled  Dioecia ,  as  they  have  male  and  female  Flowers 
in  different  Plants ;  and  for  this  Reafon  we  have  chpfen 
to  feparate  this  Genus  from  the  Docks,  as  their  effen- 
tial  Char  afters  are  fo  different,  and  hereby  the  old  Ti¬ 
tle,  by  which  the  Plants  have  been  fo  long  known  in 
the  Gardens  and  Markets,  will  be  preferved. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acetosa  foliis  fagittatis  inferioribus  pediculatis 
caulinis  fefiilibus.  Common  or  Meadow  Sorrel.  This  is 
the  Acetofa  pratenjis.  C.  B.  P.  1 14.  Dr.  Linnaeus  titles 
it,  Rumex  fioribus  dioicis  foliis  oblongis  fagittatis.  Vir. 
Clff.  32. 

2.  Acetosa  foliis  latifiimis  ad  bafin  auriculatis. 
Greateft  Mountain  Sorrel.  This  is  the  Acetofa  mont.ana 
maxima.  C.  B.  P.  1 1 4. 

3.  Acetosa  foliis  lanceolato-haftatis  radice  repente. 
Common  Sheep’s  Sorrel.  This  is  the  Acetofa  arvenfis 
lanceolata.  C.  B.  P.  11 4.  It  is  titled  by  Dr.  Linnaus , 
Rumex  fioribus  dioicis  foliis  lance  slat  0  haftatis.  Vir.  Clff.  32. 

4.  Acetosa  foiiis  cordato  hafiatis  radice  repente. 
Round  leaved  or  French  Sorrel.  This  is  the  Acetofa  ro- 
tundifolia  hortenfis.  C.  B.  P.  1 14. 

5.  Acetosa  humilis  repens  folio  rotundo  emarginato. 
Low  creeping  Sorrel  with  a  round  indented  Leaf.  This 
is  the  Acetofa  rotundi folia  repens  Eborafcenfis  folio  in  me¬ 
dio  deli quium  patients.  Mor.  FUJI, 


6.  Acetosa  foliis  Jopgiffmis  ad  bafin  auriculatis 
fpicis  florurn  longifiimis.  Long  leaved  Mountain  Sorrel. 
This  is  the  Acetofa  mo'ntana  lato  art  rotundo  folio.  Bocc , 
Muf. 

7.  Acetosa  foliis  oblongis  fedt culls  brevijjimis  raro 
fiorens.  Northern  barren  Sorrel.  This  is  the  Acetofa  Muf 
covitica  fterilis.  Mor .  FUJI. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts*  though  but  fmall  in  the 
Fields,  yet,  when  fown  in  Gardens,  will  produce 
fair  large  Leaves,  and  is  the  fame  which  is  commonly 
.cultivated  in  Gardens.  It  muft  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring,  in  a  fhady  moift  Border  ;  and  if  the  Plants 
are  afterward  removed  into  another  lhady  Border,  at 
the  Diftance  of  four  or  fix  Inches  fquare,  they  will 
produce  larger  Leaves,  and  continue  longer.  This  is 
the  common  Sorrel  ufed  in  Medicine ;  but  the  Nor¬ 
thern  barren  Sorrel  is  preferred  to  it  in  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  becaufe  it  rarely  runs  to  Seed,  but  is  increafed 
by  parting  the  Roots  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  and 
is  fit  for  Ufe  all  the  Year. 

The  round  leaved  (or  French)  Sorrel  is  the  moft  grate¬ 
ful  Acid,  and  is  by  many  Perfons  preferred  to  the  other 
two  Sorts  for  Kitchen  Ule  •,  it  is  alfo  a  medicinal  Plant, 
and  fhould  not  be  wanting  in  any  good  Garden  :  It  is 
a  .great  Runer  at  the  Root,  by  which  Means  it  is 
eafily  propagated,  and  muft  be  planted  at  a  large  Di¬ 
ftance,  two  Feet  fquare  at  leaft :  It  will  agree  better 
with  an  open  Situation  than  the  other  two  Sorts.  And 
if  the  Flower  Stems  and  rambling  Branches  are  cut 
off  in  the  Begining  of  July,  the  Roots  will  foon  put 
out  new  Leaves,  which  will  be  tender  and  much  better 
for  Kitchen  Ufes,  than  the  older  Leaves ;  fo  that  by 
cuting  down  the  Shoots  of  fome  Plants  at  different 
Times,  there  will  always  be  a  Supply  of  young  Leaves, 
which  is  the  only  Part  of  the  Plant  ufed  in  the  Kitchen* 
As  this  Sort  is  much  preferable  to  the  common  Sorrel 
for  Soups,  fo  many  Perfons  have  of  late  Years  culti¬ 
vated  it  in  their  Gardens,  fince  the  Ufe  of  Sorrel  has 
been  greatly  encreafed  in  England ,  by  the  Introduction 
of  French  Cookery,  it  being  an  Ingredient  in  many  of 
their  Sauces  and  Soups.  Infomuch  that  about  Paris , 
Sorrel  is  cultivated  in  as  great  a  Quantity  as  almoft  any 
other  efculent  Plant. 

The  Sheep’s  Sorrel  is  a  common  Weed  in  moft  Parts 
of  England,  growing  upon  dry  Banks  and  in  gravelly 
Soils  in  great  Plenty  ;  for  as  it  propagates  very  faft  by 
its  creeping  Roots,  fo  wherever  it  once  gets  Poffeffion 
in  the  Ground,  it  foon  multiplies.  This  is  rarely  ad- 
mited  to  have  a  Place  in  Gardens,  but  as  it  has  long 
been  continued  in  the  Difpenfaries  as  a  medicinal  Plant, 
fo  it  is  here  inferred. 

The  low  creeping  Northern  Sorrel,  is  preferved  in 
many  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  has  not  been 
ufed  in  the  Kitchen.  This  Sort  grows  wild  in  moft  of 
the  Northern  Counties,  as  alfo  in  Wales.  I  have  feen 
it  growing  in  great  Plenty  in  Torkjhire  and  Wefimorland. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
and  are  indented  at  both  Ends.  Thefe  grow  near  to 
the  Ground,  and  the  Flower  Stems  rarely  rife  above 
fix  Inches  high.  The  Roots  creep  in  the  Ground, 
whereby  it  multiplies  exceedingly  in  a  proper  Situation. 
As  this  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  moift  Places,  fo 
whoever  is  defirous  to  have  it  thrive  in  a  Garden,  muft 
plant  it  in  a  North  Border  and  in  a  moift  Soil,  where 
it  may  be  propagated  in  Plenty,  and  be  ufed  for  the 
fame  Purpofes  as  the  others. 

The  two  Sorts  of  Mountain  Sorrel,  are  full  as  hardy 
as  the  common,  and  as  their  Leaves  are  much  larger, 
fo  they  are  better  for  the  Ufes  of  the  Kitchen,  having 
as  pleafant  an  acid  Tafte,  and  being  much  morefuccu- 
lent.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or 
parting  of  their  Roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort  •,  but  the  Plants  require  more  Room,  for 
which  Reafon  they  ought  not  to  be  nearer  than  a  Foot 
from  each  other,  efpecially  in  good  Ground.  Thefe 
are  both  very  diftinft  Species,  and  do  not  vary  when 
propagated  by  Seeds ;  the  Leaves  of  the  fecond  Sort  are 
much  broader  and  rounder  at  their  Extremity,  than 
thofe  of  the  fixth,  whole  Leaves  are  very  long,  and 
the  Ears  at  their  Bafe  much  larger.  They  grow  natu- 
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rally  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy ,  from  whence  I  have  Fre¬ 
quently  received  their  Seeds. 

ACETOSELLA.  See  Oxys. 

ACHILLEA,  Milfoil  Yarrow,  or  Nofebleed. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated  Flower ,  confifting  of  many 
tuhulous  Florets  which  are  hermaphrodite ,  and  compofe 
the  Dijk  of  the  Flower ;  the  female  Flowers  are  ranged 
round  the  Border,  thefe  have  their  Corolla  Jlretched  out  on 
one  Side  like  a  Fongue,  which  compofe  the  Rays ,  all  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement .  Fhe  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Flowers  have  each  five  Jhort  Jiender  Stamina ,  accom¬ 
panying  a  fmall  Germen ,  which  is  fituated  in  the  Bottom , 
and  refits  upon  a  downy  Bed ,  the  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  fingle  oval  Seed ,  having  a  Down  adhering  to  it. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Achillea  foliis  bipinnatis  nudis,  laciniis  linearibus 
dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  413.  This  is  the  Millefolium  .vul¬ 
gar  e  album.  C.  B.  P.  140.  or  common  Yarrow,  called 
alfo  Milfoil,  Stratiotes,  and  Nofebleed.  Of  this  there 
is  a  Variety  with  purple  Flowers,  which  is  often  found 
growing  naturally  in  England. 

2.  Achillea  foliis  fetaceis  dentatis,  denticulis  fubin- 
tegris  fubulatis  refiexis.  Hort.  Cliff.  412.  This  is  the 
Ptarmica  Orientalis  fantolin a  folio  flore  majore.  Fourn. 
Cor.  37.  Fournefort' s  Eaftern  Sneezwort  with  a  Laven¬ 
der  Cotton  Leaf,  and  a  large  Flower. 

3.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatis  hirfut is  pinnis  linearibus 
dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  897.  This  is  the  Millefolium 
tomentofum  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  140.  Woolly  Yarrow  with 
yellow  Leaves. 

4.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  incifis 
ferratis  fubtus  lanigeris.  Hort.  Cliff.  413.  This  is  the 
Ptarmica  Orientalis  foliis  lanaceti  incanis  femiflofculis  fio- 
rum  pallide  luteis.  Fourn.  Cor.  37.  Eaftern  Sneezwort 
with  hoary  Tanfey  Leaves,  and  the  Rays  of  the  Flower 
of  a  pale  yellow  Colour  of  Fournefort. 

5.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatis  fupra  decompofilis,  laci¬ 
niis  linearibus  diftantibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  175.  This  is 
the  Millefolium  Orientale  altiffimum  luteum  abrotani  folio. 
Fourn.  Cor.  37.  Fournefort' s  tailed:  Eaftern  Yarrow,  with 
a  Wormwood  Leaf  and  yellow  Flowers. 

6.  Achillea  foliis pinnatifidis  planis  obtufis  tomen- 
tcfis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  898.  This  is  the  Abfmthium  al- 
pinurn  umbelliferum.  Cluf.  Hift.  1.  p.  340.  Broad  leaved 
Alpine  umbelliferous  Wormwood  of  Clufius  and  Bauhinus. 

7.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  lineari  lanceolatis 
baft  furfum  aublis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  176.  This  is  the 
Ptarmica  Orientalis  foliis  tanaceti  incanis  flore  aureo. 
Fourn.  Cor.  37.  Fournefort' s  Eaftern  Sneezwort  with 
hoary  Tanfey  Leaves,  and  a  golden  Flower. 

8.  Achillea  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  acute  ferratis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  413.  This  is  the  Ageratum  foliis  ferratis. 
C.  B.  P.  221.  Commonly  called  Sweet  Maudlin. 

9.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  obtuse  lanceolatis 
ferrato  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  413.  This  is  the  Abfmthium 
fantonicum  ALgyptiacum.  C.  B.  P.  139.  and  the  Ptar¬ 
mica  incana  pinnulis  criftatis.  Fourn.  Cor.  3  7.  Fourne - 
fort's  hoary  Sneezwort  with  crefted  Pinnule. 

10.  Achillea  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  argute  fer¬ 
ratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  898.  This  is  the  Ptarmica  vul¬ 
garis.  Cluf.  Hift.  2.  p.  12.  Common  Ptarmica  or  Sneez¬ 
wort.  Of  this  Sort  there  is  a  Variety  with  double 
Flowers  which  is  preferved  in  Gardens. 

11.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatis  planis  incifo  ferratis  ex- 

timis  majoribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  898.  This  is  the  Ptar¬ 
mica  Alpina  matricaria  foliis.  Friumf.  Obf.  83.  Alpine 
Sneezwort  with  Feverfew  Leaves  of  Friumfetti  ‘and 
Barrelier.  / 

12.  Achillea  foliis  pinnatis  dentatis  hirfutis  floribus 
glomeratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  899.  This  is  the  Millefolium 
Alp  mum  incanum  flore  fpeciofio.  J  B.  3.  p.  138.  Hoary 

Alpine  Milfoil,  with  a  fpecious  Flower  of  John 
Bauhin.  J 

13.  Achillea  foliis  bipinnatis,  pinnis  diftantibus 
utrmque  fubfeptenis  obtuficulis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  899.  This 

a/i1  ?  MUefolittm  nobile.  Frag.  Hift.  476.  Noble  or  Sweet 
Milfoil  of  Fragus. 
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14.  Achillea  foliis  lanceolatis  dent  at  0  ferratis  denti- 
culatis  tenuiffme  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  413.  This  is  the 
Ptarmica  Alpina  foliis  profunde  incifis.  Fourn.  Inft.  497. 
Alpine  Sneezwort  with  Leaves  deeply  ferrated,  com¬ 
monly  called  White  Maudlin. 

The  firft  Sort  here  enumerated,  is  the  common  Yar¬ 
row  or  Milfoil,  which  grows  naturally  on  Banks  and 
by  the  Sides  of  Foot  Paths  in  moft  Parts  of  England 
fo  is  rarely  allowed  a  Place  in  Gardens ;  but  being  an 
officinal  Plant,  it  is  here  mentioned  to  introduce  the 
others.  It  is  efteemed  as  a  good  vulnerary  Herb,  be¬ 
ing  cooling,  drying,  and  binding,  and  is  therefore  fer- 
viceable  in  all  Kinds  of  Haemorrhages,  whether  fpiting 
or  vomiting  of  Blood,  or  bleeding  at  the  Nofe*,  it 
likewife  helps  a  Gonorrhoea.  Of  this  common  Yar¬ 
row,  there  is  a  Variety  with  purple  Flowers,  which  is 
frequently  found  wild  in  England  -,  but  the  Plants  of 
it  feldom  continue  to  produce  purple  Flowers  long, 
when  they  are  tranfplanted  into  Gardens,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  allowed  as  an  accidental  Variety.  The  Yar¬ 
row  creeps  greatly  by  its  Roots,  and  alfo  multiplies  by 
Seeds,  fo  that  it  becomes  a  troublefome  Weed,  where 
it  is  permited  to  grow. 

The  third  Sort  is  often  planted  in  Gardens  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety.  This  is  of  humble  Growth,  feldom 
rifing  more  than  eight  or  nine  Inches  high.  The  Leaves 
are  finely  cut,  and  are  very  hoary  ;  the  Elowers  are  of 
a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  continue  long  in  Beauty. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France ,  Spain,  and 
Italy ,  but  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  planted  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situation. 
It  is  increased  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  the  bell  Time 
for  which  is  in  March  or  Oblober. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  and  ninth  Sorts,  are  Na¬ 
tives  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  Thefe  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  France  by  Dr.  Fournefort ,  and  from  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  .moft  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
in  Europe  have  been  fupplied  with  their  Seeds  or  Plants. 
The  ninth  Sort  hath  very  hoary  Leaves,  which  remain 
all  the  Year*,  and  the  Plants  growing  clofe  and  low, 
make  a  pretty  Appearance  at  allSeafons.  TheFlowers  are 
produced  inUmbels  on  theTop  of  the  Stalks,  which  are 
yellow ;  thefe  are  produced  in  June,  July,  Augufit ,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  are  of  long  Duration,  fo  that  frequently  fome 
of  them  continue  the  greater  Part  of  Winter.  This  Sort 
muft  have  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situation,  where  it 
will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  in  the 
open  Air,  but  in  very  fevere  Froft  they  are  often  de- 
ftroyed  •,  a  few  Plants  therefore  ought  to  be  fheltered 
under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  to  preferve  the  Kind.  It  is 
propagated  by  Slips,  which  may  be  taken  off  and  planted 
in  a  ffiady  Border,  any  Time  in  Summer,  when  they  will 
take  Root  in  about  fix  Weeks,  and  then  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  either  into  Pots,  or  the  Borders,  where  they  are  to 
remain.  This  Sort  rarely  perfects  its  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  feventh  Sorts,  are  of  taller 
Growth,  propagating  by  their  Roots,  and  ripening 
Seeds  in  England,  fo  that  they  may  be  obtained  in  Plen¬ 
ty  ;  and  as  they  require  little  Care  to  cultivate  them, 
being  hardy  enough  to  Jive  in  the  open  Air,  they  may 
be  allowed  a  Place  in  Gardens,  where  by  their  hoary 
Leaves,  they  will  make  a  pretty  Diverfity ;  and  their 
Flowers  continuing  long  in  Bloom,  though  not  the  moft 
beautiful,  yet  make  a  pretty  Contraft  when  intermixed  * 
with  others. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  very  humble  Plant,  the  Foot 
Stalks  which  fupportthe  Umbels  of  its  Flowers,  rarely 
rife  above  fix  Inches  high.  As  for  the  Flowers  them- 
felves,  they  are  near  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  common 
Sneezwort,  white,  and  growing  in  flat  Umbels  ;  thefe 
are  produced  in  June  and  July.  The  Leaves  of  the 
Plant  have  fome  Likenefs  to  thofe  of  the  common 
Wormwood,  and  are  very  hoary,  growing  clofe  to  the 
Ground,  and  decaying  in  Autumn,  fo  that  in  Winter 
they  make  no  Appearance.  This  Species  of  Yarrow 
is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  either  in  Spring 
or  Autumn,  and  ffiould  have  a  dry  Soil,  as  much  Wet 
in  Winter  will  rot  them.  It  never  perfects  its  Seeds 
here,  and  therefore  can  only  be  multiplied  the  other 
I  Way.  This  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Alps. 
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The  eighth  Sort  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of 
Sweet  Maudlin  in  the  Markers  ;  it  was  formerly  more 
ufed  in  Medicine  than  at  prefent,  fo  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  of  it  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  for  Sale  ;  and  when 
it  is  afked  for,  the  People  in  the  Markets  commonly 
give  the  fourteenth  Sort  lor  it,  which  being  a  very 
hardy  Plant,  and  eafily  propagated,  is  now  generally 
fold  for  the  other.  For  though  the  true  Maudlin  is 
hardy  in  refpect  to  Cold,  yet  in  wet  Winters  the  Roots 
are  often  killed  by  Moifture,  efpccially  thofe  which  are 
in  good  Ground ;  but  when  the  Plants  grow  out  of 
the  Joints  of  Walls,  or  in  Rubbifh,  they  will  live 
many  Years  without  Care.  There  are  two  other  Varie¬ 
ties  of  this  Plant  which  are  found  growing  naturally  in 
Spain,  one  of  them  having  longer  and  more  compact 
Umbels  of  Flowers,  and  the  other  hath  broader  Leaves 
and  fmaller  Flowers  •,  but  thefe  approaching  fo  near  to 
the  common  Sort  in  every  other  Particular,  I  thought 
it  would  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  as  diftinCt 
Species.  The  common  Maudlin  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  Roots,  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn  •, 
and  as  it  ripens  Seeds  very  well,  fo  it  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  lowing  the  Seeds  in  April.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  September. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  the  common  Sneezwort  •,  this  grows 
wild  in  the  Woods  and  other  fhady  Places,  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  admited  into  Gardens ;  this 
creeps  greatly  by  its  Roots,  fo  as  foon  to  cover  a  large 
Spot  of  Ground.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine, 
and  in  the  Spring  the  young  tender  Shoots  are  put  into 
Sailads,  to  correCt  the  Coldnefs  of  other  Herbs ;  and 
the  Roots  are  ufed  for  the  Tooth-ach,  whence  fome 
have  given  the  Title  of  Field  Pellitory  to  this  Plant. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  which 
is  preferved  in  Gardens,  and  is  commonly  known  by 
the  Title  of  Double  Maudlin.  It  is  the  fame  with  the 
common  Sort,  differing  only  in  the  Flower  being 
-double.  When  this  is  planted  in  Pots,  fo  as  to  confine 
the  Roots  from  creeping,  the  Stalks  will  grow  clofer 
together,  and  then  they  make  a  tolerable  Appearance 
when  in  Flower ;  but  where  the  Roots  have  full  Liberty 
to  run,  the  Stalks  grow  farther  diftant  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  in  which  Cafe  they  make  but  an  indifferent  Appear¬ 
ance.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguji. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  has  fome  Refemblance  to  the 
tenth,  but  the  Leaves  are  longer,  deeper  cut  in  on  their 
Edges,  and  are  of  a  darker  green  Colour.  This  pro¬ 
pagates  fall  enough  by  its  creeping  Root,  and  is  very- 
hardy. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  Sorts  are  Natives  of  the 
Alps ,  and  confequently  very  hardy,  and  multiply  by 
Seeds  and  parting  of  their  Roots ;  they  are  perennial 
Plants,  and  will  thrive  in  almofl:  any  Soil,  but  love  an 
open  Expofure.  The  eleventh  produces  many  Stalks 
which  rife  near  three  Feet  high,  having  loofe  branch¬ 
ing  Umbels  of  white  Flowers  on  their  Top,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  common  Sneezwort,  but  larger.  The 
twelfth  Sort  hath  hoary  Leaves,  and  the  Umbels  of  its 
Flowers  are  more  compact  •,  the  Stalks  of  this  do  not 
rife  more  than  a  Foot  high.  Both  thefe  deferve  a  Place 
in  Gardens. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  approaches  near  the  firfl:,  but 
the  Leaves  are  of  a  pale  Green,  and  not  fo  long,  or  fo 
much  cut  as  thofe  of  the  firfl  •,  thefe  have  a  ftrong 
fweet  Scent  when  bruifed.  It  is  equally  hardy  with  the 
firfl:,  and  therefore  requires  little  Culture. 

ACHRAS,  Lin.  See  Sapota. 

ACHYRANTHES. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  confifls  of  five  pointed  rigid  Leaves 
which  are  permanent  ;  the  Flower  hath  no  Petals  ;  but  in 
the  Center  of  the  Empalement  is  fituated  the  Pointal , 
having  a  bifid  Stigma,  attended  by  five  Stamina ,  fupporting 
fmall  Summits.  The  Pointal  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle 
roundijh  Seed,  inclofcd  in  the  Empalement . 

The  Species  are, 

i .  Achyranthes  caule ereClo,  calycibus  reflexis  fpic<e 
adprejfis.  FI.  Zeyl.  105.  Achyranthes  with  an  upright 
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Stalk,  and  a  reflexed  Flower  Cup  adhering  to  the  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Amaranthus  Siculus  fpicatus  radice  perenni , 
Bocc.  Rar.  Plant.  16.  Tab.  9. 

2.  Achyranthes  caule  ereClo,  folds  obverse  ovatis 
undulatis  fioribus  reflexis,  i.  e.  Achyranthes  with  an  ereCl 
Stalk,  obverfe  oval  waved  Leaves  and  reflexed  Flowers. 

3.  Achyranthes  caule  ere  A  0,  fpied  interruptd,  fio¬ 
ribus  exteme  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  204.  i.  e.  Achyran¬ 
thes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  a  loofe  Spike,  and  the  Out- 
fide  of  the  Flower  woolly. 

4.  Achyranthes  caule  ereClo  fpicis  ovatis  later  ali- 
bus  calycibus  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  204.  i.  e.  Achyran¬ 
thes  with  an  ereCl  Stalk,  and  oval  Spikes  of  Flowers 
produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are 
covered  with  a  foft  Down. 

The  firfl  Sort  hath  been  long  in  the  Englifh  Gardens, 
where  it  has  been  preferved  more  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety,  than  for  its  Beauty  or  Ufe.  It  grows  near  three 
Feet  high,  with  oblong  pointed  Leaves;  the  Flowers 
come  out  in  long  Spikes  from  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  compofed  of  an  Empalement, 
with  a  Style  and  five  Stamina,  but  hath  no  Petals,  fo 
may  be  ranged  under  the  Clafs  of  Blink  Flowers.  The 
Plants  of  this  Sort  muff  be  raifed  on  a  hot  Bed,  and 
when  they  have  acquired  Strength,  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  full  Ground,  where  they  will  flower  in 
July,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  If  thefe  be 
kept  in  Pots,  and  put  into  a  warm  Green-hcufe  in  Win¬ 
ter,  they  will  live  two  or  three  Years  ;  but  as  there  is 
no  Beauty  in  the  Plants,  fo  few  Perfpns  care  to  allow 
them  a  Place  in  the  Green-houfe.  This  Sort  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Blands  of  America ,  and  alfo  in  India  and 
Sicily. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  I  received  from  Mala¬ 
bar,  which  have  for  fome  Years  fiourifhed  at  Chclfea , 
and  annually  produced  ripe  Seeds,  which  have  never 
varied  from  the  Parent  Plant. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  grow  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  I  received  their  Seeds. 
Thefe  are  all  preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  lor  the  Sake 
of  Variety,  but  have  no  great  Beauty  to  recommend 
them,  to  thofe  who  do  not  cultivate  Plants  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  that  Science. 

They  may  all  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firfl:,  and  will  perfect  their  Seeds  the  fame  Year; 
but  the  Plants  of  the  three  laft  Sorts  may  be  preferved 
through  the  Winter  if  placed  in  a  Stove,  for  they  are 
too  tender  to  be  kept  in  a  Green-houfe  where  there  is 
not  artificial  Heat. 

ACINOS,  Stone  or  Wild  Bafil. 

Dr.  Linnaus  ranks  this  under  his  Genus  of  Thymus , 
with  which  in  fome  of  its  Characters  it  agrees  pretty 
well ;  but  as  it  differs  in  others,  fo  I  fhall  Hill  continue 
to  feparate  it  from  that  Clafs  of  Plants,  as  it  hath  been 
by  former  Botanifts. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  lejfer  Bafil :  The  Cup  of 
the  Flower  is  oblong  and  furrowed  :  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Bunches,  on  the  Top  of  little  Foot  Stalks,  which 
arifefrom  between  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaf ,  and  the  Stalk 
of  the  Plants ,  in  which  it  differs  from  Ssrpyllum. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acinos  multis.  J.  B.  Wild  Bafil.  This  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  titles,  Thymus  fioribus  verticillatis  pedunculus  uniflo- 
ris  caulibus  ereCtis  fubramofis  foliis  acutis  ferratis.  Flor. 
Suec.  478. 

2.  Acini  pulchra  fpecies.  J.  B.  Broad  leaved  Auftrian 
Wild  Bafil.  This  is  titled  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  Thymus  ver- 
ticillis  fexfloris  foliis  obtufiufculis  concavis  fubferratis.  Spec. 
Plant.  59 1. 

The  firfl:  of  thefe  Plants  is  very  common  on  dry 
arable  Land  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  but  efpecially 
on  gravelly  or  chalky  Hills  ;  It  is  an  annual  Plant, 
fowing  itfelf,  and  rifling  again  early  in  the  Spring.  It 
is  not  cultivated  in  Gardens,  nor  doth  it  care  to  grow 
in  good  Ground ;  but  may  be  propagated  in  a  dry  poor 
Soil,  by  fowing  the  Seeds  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe.  This 
Plant  hath  been  brought  to  the  Markets  by  the  Herb 
Women  for  the  Mountain  Poley. 
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The  fecbnd  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujiria,  Ijiria , 
jind  Bohemia ,  from  whence  1  have  received  the  Seeds  : 
It  is  preferved  in  curious  Botanic  Gardens,  but  is  a 
Plant  of  no  great  Beauty  or  Ule. 


ACINUS,  or  ACINI,  by  good  Authors  is  not  ufed 
for  the  Grape  Stone,  but  the  Grape  itfelf,  as  appears 
from  the  following  Paffage  in  Columella ,  Cum  exprefferis 
vinacea,  qua  acinis  celantur.  It  is  commonly  ufed  for 
thofe  fmall  Grains  growing  in  Bunches,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Grapes,  as  the  Sambucus ,  Liguftrum ,  &c.  as  alio 
for  the  Protuberances  in  the  Mulberry,  Strawberry,  (Ac. 


ACONITUM,  Wolfsbane,  or  Monkfhood,  [hW- 
i/flou,  which  fome  derive  ol  dxow,  a  Whetftone  or  Rock, 
becaufe  it  grows  on  bare  rocky  or  ftony  Places  •,  others 
of  a  and  xowr,  Duft,  becaufe  it  grows  without  Earth  ; 
others  of  or  dxy,  a  Dart,  becaufe  the  Barbarians 
ufed  to  daub  their  Darts  therewith  ;  others  of  sWsw,  to 
accelerate,  beaufe  it  haftens  Death].  The  Englifh'tzW 
it  Wolfsbane,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  pulpep-bana. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhs  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  but  confijls  of  five  un¬ 
equal  Petals ,  {which  vary  in  different  Species)  the  Galea 
[or  Hood )  is  tubulous ,  and  covers  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Flower  like  a  Friar's  Cowl  the  two  lateral  Petals ,  which 
inclofe  the  Stamina  and  Style  are  equal :  Fhefe  are  concave 
and  fiightly  indented  in  the  Middle.  The  two  lower  Petals 
are  narrow  and  oblong  :  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  are 
placed  two  Nedariums ,  upon  which  are  fituated  the  Styles  ; 
in  fome  there  are  two ,  in  others  three ,  and  fome  have  five : 
Fhefe  are  forked,  and  fir  etched  out  far  beyond  the  Stamina , 
which  are  numerous  and  irregular  -,  after  the  Flower  is  pa  ft, 
the  Germen  become  oblong  Seed  Veffels  terminated  in  a  Point , 
and  coalefcing  at  their  Bafe  ;  thefe  have  but  one  Cell ,  which 
is  filled  with  angular  rough  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  ranged  in 
the  third  Section  of  his  thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Poly- 
andria  trigynia ,  from  the  Flowers  having  many  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  three  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aconitum  foliis  palmatis  multifidis  villofis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  532.  Yellow  Wolfsbane  or  Monklliood, 
with  palmated  hairy  Leaves  finely  divided.  This  is  the 
Aconitum  lycoClonum  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  183. 

2.  Aconitum  foliis  palmatis,  nervofis  glabris.  Greateft 
yellow  Wolfsbane,  with  nervous  fmooth  palmated 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Aconitum  luteum  majus  ampliore 
caule  amplioribufque  foliis.  Hod.  p.  441. 

3.  Aconitum  foliis  multifidis  laciniis  femipartitis  fu- 
perne  latis.  Hort.  Cliff.  214.  Lelfer  Wolfsbane  with 
blue  Flowers,  whofe  under  Leaves  are  cut  into  many 
Parts,  and  whofe  upper  have  broader  Segments.  This 
is  the  Aconitum  caruleum  minus ,  five  Napellus  minor. 
C.  B.  P.  183. 

4.  Aconitum  fioribus  pentagynis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
532.  Wholefome  Wolfsbane  with  yellow  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Aconitum  falutiferumjive  anthora.  C.  B.  Pin.  184. 

5>  Aconitum  foliorum  laciniis  linearibus  fuperne  lati- 
oribus  linea  exaratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  214.  Wolfsbane,  or 
Monkfhood,  with  large  blue  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Aconitum  caruleum five  Napellus.  1  C.  B.  Pin.  183. 

_  6.  Aconitum  foliis  multipartitis ,  fpicis  florum  lon- 
giffimis.  ^  The  common  blue  Monkfhood,  with  a  long 
Spike  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Aconitum  pyramidale  mul- 
tiflorum.  H.  R.  Par. 


7.  Aconitum  foliorum  laciniis  pinnatifidis  flore  maxi- 
mo.  Large  flowered  Monkfhood,  or  Wolfsbane,  of 
a  blue  puiple  Colour.  This  is  the  Aconitum  car  ule  0  pur- 
pur  eum flore  maximo  five  Napellus.  4  C.  B.  P.  18?. 

8.  Aconitum  foliis  multipartitis  laciniis  linearibus 
incumbentibus  fquamofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  152.  Yellow  Pyre- 
nean  Monkfhood,  or  Wolfsbane,  with  fine  cut 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Aconitum  Pyrenaicum  luteum  folio¬ 
rum  fegmentis  fiibi  invicem  incumbentibus.  Rail  Syll. 
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.  9 •  Aconitum  foliorum  laciniis  linearibus ,  [pica  floi 
wfexo.  Monkfhood  with  Leaves  finely  jao-ed,  ant 
ending  p  l°wer  Spike.  This  is  the  Aconitum  coma 
Jiexa  Joins  anguftioribus .  C.  B.  P.  183. 


io.  Aconitum  el  at  ins,  foliis  palmatis  fore  magno 
albo.  Eaftern  Monkfhood,  with  a  tall  Stalk  and  a 
large  white  Flower.  This  is  the  Aconitum  lycoRonum 
Orientale  flore  magno  albo.  Fourn.  Cor. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  the  molt  common  in  the  Englifh 
Gardens ;  this  is  cultivated  for  the  Beauty  of  its  long 
Spike  of  blue  F'lowers,  which  are  brought  to  the  Mar¬ 
kets  in  London ,  toward  the  End  of  May ,  when  it  com¬ 
monly  flowers  ;  fo  that  thefe  being  intermixed  with  the 
Guelder  Rofes  and  other  Flowers  of  the  fame  Seafon, 
make  an  agreeable  Variety  when  properly  blended,  to 
adorn  Flails  and  other  Apartments.  But  as  moft  of 
the  Species  of  Monkfhood  are  a  deadly  Poifon,  not 
only  to  Men  but  to  Brutes  alfo,  they  ought  not  there¬ 
fore  to  be  admited  into  Places  where  Children  or  igno¬ 
rant  Perfons  frequent,  left  by  fmelling  to  thefe  Flowers, 
they  fhould  draw  fome  of  the  Farina  into  their  Noftrils, 
which  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  them,  as  I  can  from 
Experience  afiert  for  Faft.  We  have  an  Account  of  a 
Man  who  was  poifoned  in  the  Year  1732,  by  eating 
Part  of  a  Plant  of  this  Kind,  which  by  an  unfkilful 
Perfon  was  put  into  a  Sallad  inftead  of  Celery.  This  is 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  Franfablions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  IN 0  432.  Dodonams  alfo  relates  a  Story  of  the 
bad  Effedls  of  one  Species  of  Monkfhood,  which  was 
recent  in  his  Time.  Some  unfkilful  Perfons  had  ga¬ 
thered  the  young  Shoots  of  the  blue  Monkfhood  to 
eat  in  a  Sallad,  and  all  that  eat  of  them  were  feized  with 
terrible  Symptoms,  and  foon  died.  Dr.  Fitrner  alfo 
mentions,  that  fome  Frenchmen  at  Antwerp  eat  the 
Shoots  of  this  Plant  for  thofe  of  Mafterwort,  and  all  of 
them  died  in  two  Days,  except  two  Players  who  threw 
them  up  by  Vomit.  I  have  known  Perfons  who  by 
fmelling  to  the  Flowers,  have  been  feized  with  fwoon- 
ing  Fits,  and  have  loft  their  Sight  for  two  or  three 
Days. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  that  which  is  made  Ufe  of  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  and  is  efteemed  an  Antidote  to  thofe  which  are 
poifonous.  This  is  by  fome  Writers  titled  Anthora , 
and  by  others  Antithora,  as  the  poifonous  Kinds  have 
been  called  Fhora.  Whenever  therefore  any  of  the  Spe¬ 
cies  of  this  Genus  is  ordered  in  Medicine,  this  is  the 
Sort  intended. 

Moft,  if  not  all  the  other  Sorts  are  efteemed  poifon¬ 
ous  ;  but  thofe  with  blue  Flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  of 
a  much  ftronger  Quality,  than  the  yellow  or  white 
flowered  Kinds.  It  is  confidently  affirmed,  that  the 
Huntfmen  on  the  Alps,  who  hunt  the  Wolves  and  other 
wild  Animals,  dip  their  Arrows  into  the  Juice  of  thefe 
Plants,  which  renders  the  Wounds  made  by  them 
deadly. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  the  firft  which  flowers ;  this  grows 
near  four  Feet  high,  and  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  up¬ 
ward  of  two  Feet  long,  fo  that  when  it  is  in  Flower,  it 
makes  a  pretty  Appearance  ;  and  being  very  hardy, 
growing  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  multiplying 
greatly  by  the  Root,  has  induced  many  Perfons  to  al¬ 
low  it  a  Place  in  their  Gardens,  for  the  Sake  of  its 
Flowers,  who  being  ignorant  of  its  dangerous  Quali¬ 
ties,  have  permited  it  to  fpread  and  propagate  greatly. 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  fometimes  m  cool 
moift  Seafons,  or  in  a  fhady  Situation,  the  Flowers  will 
continue  till  the  Middle  of  July.  The  Seeds  are  ripe  in 
September  but  as  this  Sort  multiplies  fo  greatly  by  the 
Root,  fo  it  is  rarely  propagated  the  other  Way. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  are  the  next  which  flower  j 
thefe  come  about  the  Middle  of  June,  and  if  the  Sea¬ 
fon  is  not  warm,  will  continue  in  Flower  till  Augufi. 
The  firft  grows  upward  of  three  Feet  high,  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  above  four,  the  Spikes  of  F'lowers  too  in  this  be¬ 
ing  much  longer  than  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  flowers  a  little  later  than  either  of 
thofe,  but  feldom  grows  more  than  two  Feet  high,  and 
the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  much  fliorter  than  either  of 
the  two  laft. 

The  wholefome  Wolfsbane  flowers  in  the  Middle  of 
Augufi,  and  often  continues  in  Beauty  till  the  Middle 
of  September  •,  the  Flowers  are  not  fo  large  as  of  fome 
other  Sorts,  but  being  of  a  fulphur  Colour,  make  a 
pretty  Appearance  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden. 

This 
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This  Sort  will  not  thrive  fo  well  under  the  Shade  cf 
Trees  as  many  other  Sorts  will  do,  and  therefore  mult 
have  an  open  Expofure. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  Sorts  flower  the  Begining  of 
July.  The  ninth  ufually  grows  about  four  Feet  high, 
but  the  tenth  I  have  feen  upwards  of  fix.  This  Sort  is 
at  prefent  very  rare  in  Europe.  It  was  found  by  Dr. 
Tournefort  in  the  Levant ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  it  was  firft  cultivated  in 
Europe,  and  from  that  Garden,  others  have  been  fur- 
nilhed  with  the  Seeds. 

The  eighth  Sort  flowers  in  July.  This  grows  about 
Four  Feet  high,  having  a  long  Spike  of  yellow  Flowers 
of  a  middling  Size,  wherefore  they  may  be  allowed  a 
Place  among  Shrubs,  or  in  fuch  Parts  of  the  Garden 
as  are  not  frequented  by  Children. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  Sorts  flower  in  Auguft , 
when  they  make  a  pretty  Appearance  ;  and  were  it  not 
for  their  noxious  Quality,  would  deferve  a  Place  in 
every  Garden.  There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  the 
fifth  Sort,  one  with  white,  another  with  rofe  coloured, 
and  a  third  with  variegated  Flowers ;  but  as  thefe  are 
only  Varieties  which  often  change,  fo  I  have  not  put 
them  down  as  diftinCt  Species,  becaufe  they  frequently 
vary  in  the  fame  Plant.  The  Napellus  minor ,  is  alfo  apt 
to  change  in  the  Colour  of  its  Flower ;  of  this  Sort  I 
have  had  fome  Plants  with  variegated  Flowers,  but 
they  changed  in  two  Years  and  became  plain,  nor  did 
their  Seeds  produce  any  Plants  with  variegated  Flowers. 
The  feventh  Sort  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  five  Feet 
in  good  Ground ;  the  Flowers  are  very  large,  but  not 
many  upon  each  Spike.  Thefe  are  of  a  deep  blue 
Colour. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Monldhood  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  lhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  in  a 
fhady  Situation  :  Some  of  the  Plants  often  come  up  the 
firft  Year,  but  it  is  generally  the  fecond  Spring  before 
they  appear*,  therefore  the  Ground  lhould  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds  all  the  following  Summer,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  lhould  be  watered  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  until  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant ;  when  they  are  to 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  fhady  Borders,  at 
theDiftance  of  four  Inches  each  Way,  obferving  towater 
them  until  they  have  taken  good  Root  in  the  Ground ; 
after  which  Time  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  till  the  following  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  common  Monklhood  will  grow  under  the 
Shade  of  Trees,  in  Wildernefles  or  Woods,  and  will 
increafe  faft  enough  by  means  of  its  creeping  Roots ; 
but  though  moft  of  the  other  Sorts  delight  in  Shade, 
yet  few  of  them  will  thrive  under  Trees,  for  which 
Reafon  they  lhould  be  planted  in  fhady  Borders  which 
are  not  over-hung  by  Trees,  where  they  will  continue 
much  longer  in  Flower,  and  thrive  better  than  in  an 
open  Expofure. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their 
Roots,  the  beft  Time  for  which  is  in  the  Autumn,  that 
their  Roots  may  be  well  eftablilhed  before  the  Spring, 
otherwife  they  will  not  flower  ftrongthe  firft  Summer. 

ACONITUM  HYEMALE.  See  Helleborus. 

ACORUS,  the  Sweet  Rulh. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fimple  cylindrical  Stalk,  which  is  clofely  co¬ 
vered  with  [mall  Flowers ,  fo  as  to  form  a  Sort  of  Catkin 
(or  f ulus).  Thefe  Flowers  have  no  Empalcment,  but  are 
compofed  of  fix  concave  obtufe  Petals.  In  the  Center  of  the 
Flower  is  fituated  a  j welling  Germen ,  attended  by  fix  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  extended  beyond  the  Petals ,  and  are  crown¬ 
ed  with  thick  double  Summits ,  the  Germen  afterwards  turns 
to  a  Jhort  triangular  Capfule,  having  three  Cells ,  in  which 
are  lodged  oval  oblong  Seeds. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  this  Genus  in  his  fixth  Clafs  of 
Plants,  entitled  Hexandria  monogynia ,  from  the  Flowers 
having  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style  *,  but  Mr.  Ray  places 
it  among  the  Plants  with  Grafs  Leaves,  having  ftami- 
neous  Flowers. 


We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  is, 

Acorus  Roy.  Prod.  Leyd.  6.  The  fweet  Fuelling 
Flag  or  Calamus.  This  is  the  Acorus  verus  five  calamus 
aromaticus.  C.B.P.  34.  The  true  Acorus  of  the  Shops. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Handing  Waters  which 
are  Ural  low,  and  is  found  wild  in  fome  Parts  of  England ; 
particularly  in  Norfolk ,  and  alfo  near  Uxbridge  in  Mid¬ 
dle  f  ex,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  North.  In  Holland 
this  Plant  abounds  in  moft  of  their  Ditches  and  Hand¬ 
ing  Waters.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant,  when  broken, 
fend  forth  a  ftrong  aromatic  Scent ;  but  the  If  oots, 
which  are  much  ftronger,  have  been  long  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine.  This  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Garden,  where 
if  the  Ground  be  moift,  it  will  grow  very  well  *,  but 
never  produces  its  Spike,  unlefs  it  grows  in  the  Water. 
It  loves  an  open  Situation,  and  will  not  thrive  well  un¬ 
der  the  Shade  of  Trees.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  (which 
are  by  many  Writers  termed  Juli)  appear  toward  the 
latter  End  of  June ,  and  continue  till  Auguft.  When 
this  Plant  is  fixed  in  a  proper  Situation,  it  will  multiply 
by  its  creeping  Roots  faft  enough. 

The  Roots  which  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  are  hot  and 
dry,  opening  and  attenuating,  and  thus  are  efteemed 
good  for  removing  ObftruCtions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen, 
to  provoke  Urine  and  the  Menfes,  as  alfo  to  refill  Pu¬ 
trefaction,  and  to  be  good  againft  Peftilence. 

ACRIVIOLA.  See  Tropseolum. 

ACTfiEA,  Herb  Chriftopher.  Chriftophoriana.  Town. 
Inft.  299. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  con¬ 
cave  obtufe  Leaves  which  fall  off,  and  the  Flower  itfelf 
hath  four  Petals  which  are  much  larger  than  the  Empale¬ 
ment.  In  the  Center  is  placed  the  oval  Germen,  crowned 
with  an  oblique  compreffed  Stigma,  which  is  attended  by  nu¬ 
merous  J lender  Stamina ,  crowned  with  double  roundifh  Sum¬ 
mits.  After  the  Flower  is  paft ,  the  Germen  becomes  ant 
oval  or  globular  Berry,  having  one  Cell,  in  which  are 
lodged  four  Seeds ,  which  are  roundifh  on  their  Outfide ,  but 
angular  where  they  are  joined. 

Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  this  Genus  under  his  thirteenth 
Clafs  of  Plants,  entitled  Polyandria  monogynia :  The 
Flowers  having  many  Stamina  and  one  Germen,  he 
has  changed  the  former  Title  of  it  to  this  of  ACtaa ,  as 
he  has  every  where  abolilhed  ail  the  Names  of  Saints 
which  had  been  applied  to  Plants, 

T ournefort  ranges  this  Genus  in  the  eighth  Section  of 
his  fixth  Clafs  of  Plants,  which  comprehends  the  Herbs 
with  a  Rofe-lhaped  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a 
foft  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Act  tea  racemo  ovato  fruClibufque  baccatis.  Lin: 
Sp.  Plant.  504.  Common  Herb  Chriftopher,  or  Bane 
Berries.  This  is  the  Chriftophoriana  vulgaris  nofir  as  ra- 
cemofa  &  ramofa.  Mor.  Flift.  p.  2,  8. 

2.  Actze  a  racemo  ovato  baccis  niveis,  radice  tuber ofa. 
American  Herb  Chriftopher  with  white  Berries.  This 
is  the  Chriftophoriana  Americana  baccis  niveis.  Mor.  Hift. 
p.  28. 

3.  Act^a  racemis  longiffimis  fniClibus  unicapfularibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  PI.  504.  American  black  or  wild  Snakeroot. 
This  is  the  Chriftophoriana  Americana  procerior  &  lon- 
gius  fpicata.  Hort.  Elth.  79. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  the 
North :  I  found  it  in  pretty  great  Plenty  in  a  Wood 
near  Kirby  Lonfdale,  as  alfo  near  Ingleborough  Hill  in 
Torkfhire.  It  grows  about  a'Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  arife  from  the  Root,  and 
are  long  *,  thefe  divide  into  three  fmaller  Foot  Stalks, 
each  of  which  divide  again  into  three,  and  thefe  have_ 
each  three  Lobes,  fo  that  each  Leaf  is  compofed  ol 
twenty-leven  Lobes  (or  fmalJ  Leaves).  I  he  flower 
Stem  which  arifes  from  the  Root,  is  garnilhed  with 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Form,  but  are  fmaller.  On  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk  appears  the  Flowers,  which  grow  in 
ramofe  Spikes,  and  are  of  a  pure  White*,  thefe  come 
out  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  black  lhining  Berries 
about  the  Size  of  Peale,  which  ripen  about  Michaelmas. 
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It  is  propagated  by -Seeds,  which  ibould  be  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  they  are  kept  ou  o 
Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants  will  «ot  come  up  till  the 
Year  after,  fo  that  a  Year  will  thus  be  loft.  The  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  fhady  Border,  which  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  Weeds,  otherwife  the  young  Plants  will  be 
overborne  by  them  and  deftroyed.  As  the  Seeds  feldom 
come  up  all  at  the  fame  Time,  fo  the  Border  in  which 
they  are  fown  fhould  not  be  difturbed  till  the  following 
Autumn,  when  the  Plants  are  to  be  tranfplanted  into  a 
fhady  Border,  where  they  may  remain  to  dower,  1ms 
Plant  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  lafts  many  Years, 
but  the  Stalk  is  annual,  and  penfhes  in  Autumn,  foon 
after  which  is  the  bed:  Time  to  tranfplant  them  _ 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds  ;  the  Leaves  of 
this  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Start,  but  are 
not  fo  deeply  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers 
o-row  in  a  more  compadt  Spike,  and  the  Berries  are  ve¬ 
ry  white  and  tranfparent  when  ripe  5  the  Root  of  this 
is  compofed  of  thick  Tubers,  or  Knobs.  This  is  an 
abiding  Plant,  and  delights  in  a  light  moift  Soil,  and 
a  fhady  Situation  •,  it  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 

Manner  as  the  former.  . 

There  is  alfo  another  with  'red  Berries,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  fame  Country,  but  I  do  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  a  diftinct  Species,  or  only  an  accidental  Va¬ 
riety,  for  the  Seeds  which  I  received  of  this  did  not 
o-row,  nor  have  I  as  yet  feen  any  of  the  Plants. 

°  The  third  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  America ,  where  it 
is  called  Black  Snakeroot ,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  com¬ 
mon.  This  Plant  hath  large  compound  Leaves,  which 
arife  immediately  from  the  Root,  and  are  branched  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft  Sort.  The  Flower 
Stems  frequently  rife  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five 
Feet,  being  terminated  by  a  long  Spike  of  white  Flowers, 
which  is  reflexed  at  the  Top.  This  flowers  in  June ,  but 
I  have  not  yet  feen  any  Seeds  produced  in  England . 
During  the  Time  of  its  flowering,  the  Plant  makes  a 
good  Appearance  in  a  Garden,  and  therefore  delerves  a 
Place  in  the  fhady  Borders,  or  among  Shrubs,  where,  if 
it  be  not  over-hung  by  them,  it  thrives  very  well,  and 
being  hardy,  will  require  no  other  Care  than  the  Shrubs 
themfelves.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  j 
the  beft  Time  for  which,  is  foon  after  the  Leaves  decay 
in  Autumn  ;  it  loves  a  moift  light  Soil,  and  a  fhady 
Situation. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant:  is  greatly  ufed  by  Apotheca¬ 
ries  and  Phyficians,  in  North  America ,  in  many  Difor- 
ders,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  Antidote  againft  Poifon, 
or  the  biting  of  the  Rattle-Snake. 


ADANSONIA,  Ethiopian  four  Gourd. 

This  Plant  is  fo  named  from  one  Mr.  Adanfon ,  a 
French  Surgeon,  who  refided  fome  Years  at  Senegal ,  in 
Africa,  and  during  that  Time  made  feveral  Difcoveries 
in  Natural  Hiftory,  and  brought  home  a  curious  Col¬ 
lection  of  Seeds,  and  many  Drawings  of  Plants,  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  InfeCts,  which  are  engraving  at  Paris ,  and 
will  be  publifhed  with  his  Obfervations ;  and  from  him 
we  may  expeCt  to  have  the  Characters  of  this  Plant 
truly  exhibited  •,  for  though  the  Plants  have  been  many 
Years  in  England,  yet  none  of  them  have  produced 
Flowers,  fo  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  for  the  Characters. 
The  Fruit  I  have  feen,  which  is  large,  of  an  oval  Form, 
having  a  hard  Shell  like  a  Gourd,  which  is  covered  over 
with  a  foft  Down  ;  the  Seeds  are  lodged  in  a  foft  Pulp, 
which  becomes  hard  and  brittle  as  the  Shell  dries  ;  thefe 
are  fhaped  almoft  like  the  Nuts  of  Chocolate,  and  are 
of  a  dark  Colour. 

We  have  but  one  Species  at  prefent  in  England ,  viz. 

Adansonia  foliis  inferioribus  fimplicibus ,  fuperioribus 
trilobatis  vel  quinquelobatis ,  caule  eretio  arboreo.  Adan- 
fonia  with  under  Leaves  Ample,  and  the  upper  Leaves 
divided  into  three  or  five  Lobes,  and  an  ereCt  Stem. 
This  is  the  Baobab.  Alp.  Egypt,  c.  27.  /.  28.  to  which 
I  have  applied  the  old  Englifh  Title  of  Parkinfon  Ethio¬ 
pian  four  Gourd. 

The  young  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  have  Angle  fpear- 
fliaped  Leaves  towards  their  lower  Part,  but  at  their 
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Extremities  the  Leaves  have  fome  three,  and  others 
five  Lobes,  of  the  fame  Size  and  Form  as  the  lower, 
which  are  difpoled  like  a  Hand  ;  thele  are  entiie,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Point,  and  fall  off"  in  Winter.  The  Stems  aie 
large  and  woody,  but  of  a  foft  Texture,  and  have  a 
large  Swelling  near  the  Root. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally 
(for  it  doth  not  produce  any  in  Europe)  the  Seeds  muft 
be  fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  where,  in 
about  fix  Weeks,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  in  a 
fhort  Time  after  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  obier- 
ving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
after  which  Time  they  fhould  have  free  Air  admited  to 
them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  but  muft  be  fpa- 
ringly  watered  ;  for  as  their  Stems  are  foft  (efpecially 
when  young)  too  much  wet  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  As 
the  Plants  advance  in  their  Growth,  they  are  to  be 
fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  but  muft  conftantly  be  plunged 
into  the  Bark  Bed,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this 
Country  without  this  artificial  Heat,  therefore  they  muft 
conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove  with  other  tender  exotic 
Plants. 

We  had  fome  Plants  of  this  Sort  in  feveral  Gardens, 
which  were  raifed  from  Seeds  obtained  frorft  Grand  Cairo 
in  the  Year  1724,  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Sherard ,  ma¬ 
ny  of  which  were  grown  to  the  Height  of  eighteen 
Feet  $  but  in  the  fevere  Winter  1 740,  they  were  all 
loft,  and  fince  that  Time  there  has  not  been  any  of  the 
Seeds  brought  to  England ,  till  the  Return  of  Mr.  Adan¬ 
fon  to  Paris ,  who  fent  fome  of  the  Seeds  over  here, 
which  have  fucceeded,  and  many  of  the  Plants  are  now 
upwards  of  fix  Feet  high. 

ADEN  ANTHER  A,  Prod.  Leyd.  462.  BaftarcJ 
Flower-fence. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  Jlightly 
cut  into  five  at  the  Top  •,  the  Flower  is  of  the  bell-fhaped 
Kind,  and  is  compofed  of  five  Petals,  which  are  reflexed  and 
concave  on  their  under  Side.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an 
oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  Style  crowned  with  a  fingle 
Stigma  this  is  attended  by  ten  ereCt  Stamina  of  the  fame 
Length ,  which  are  crowned  with  roundifh  Summits  ;  after 
the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  a  long  compreffed 
Pod ,  containing  many  convex  fmooth  Seeds ,  placed  at  a 
Diftance  from  each  other. 

Dr.  Linnreus  ranges  this  Genus  of  Plants  in  the  firft 
Section  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  entitled  Decandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flowers  of  this  having  ten  Stamina  and  one  Ger¬ 
men  ;  he  feparates  it  from  the  Poinciana ,  becaufe  in  this 
the  Petals  of  the  Flower  are  equal,  and  the  Empalement 
is  of  one  Leaf,  whereas  the  Poinciana  hath  a  five  leaved 
Empalement,  and  the  Petals  are  unequal. 

We  have  but  one  Species  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  at 
prefent,  viz. 

Adenanthera  foliis  decompcfitis.  Prod.  Leyd.  462.. 
Baftard  Flower-fence  with  decompounded  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Poinciana  foliis  duplicaio-pinnatis,  foliolis  alternis.. 
Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  158. 

There  is  another  Species  of  this  Kind  with  fcarlet 
Seeds,  but  this  is  not  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  at  prefent. 
I  have  feveral  Times  received  the  Seeds  of  it  from  In¬ 
dia,  but  they  have  been  fo  old  as  to  have  loft  their 
growing  Quality,  though  by  the  Shape  of  the  Seeds, 
they  feem  to  be  of  this  Genus. 

The  Sort  here  mentioned  grows  to  a  very  large  Tree, 
in  its  native  Country,  but  it  is  fo  tender  as  to  require 
a  Stove  to  preferve  it  through'  the  Winter  in  England , 
fo  that  there  are  no  Plants  of  any  large  Size  in  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  Gardens  at  prefent,  but  the  young  Plants  which  are 
not  more  than  two  Feet  high,  have  large  branching 
Leaves,  compofed  of  many  equal  Divifions,  and  each 
of  thefe  garnilhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves,  which  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  mid  Rib,  and  are  of  a  deep 
green  Colour.  The  Stems  of  the  Plants  are  woody, 
and  of  a  brown  Colour,  the  Leaves  continue  all  the 
Year,  There  hath  not  been  any  Flowers  produced  in 
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England  as  yfet,  but  by  Tome  dried  Simples  which  were 
brought  from  India,  they  feem  to  be  fmall,  and  of  lit¬ 
tle  Beauty  •,  the  fine  branching  Leaves  of  the  Plant, 
however,  make  a  very  handfome  Appearance  in  the 
Stove.  The  Seeds  are  of  a  fhining  black  Colour,  and 
are  fomewhat  larger  than  thofe  of  the  great  Lentil,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  Shape.  This  Plant  muft  be  raifed 
on  a  hot  Bed,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove 
with  other  tender  Exotics. 

ADHATODA.  See  Jufticia. 

ADIANTHUM,  i.  e.  Maidenhair. 

The  Characters  are, 

This  Genus  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  capillary  Plants 
by  the  'Fructification ,  being  confufedly  joined  in  oval  Spots, 
and  the  Points  of  the  Leaves  reflexed. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Adianthum  frondibus  decompofitis  fioliis  alternis 
pinnis  cuneiformibus  lobatis  pedicellatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
10^6.  1  he  true  IVTaidenhair.  I  his  is  the  Adianthum 

foliis  Coriandri.  C.  B.  P.  356. 

2.  Adianthum  fronde pedata  foliolis  pinnatis  pinnis 
antice  gibbis  incifis  fruCtificantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  J095. 
American  Maidenhair.  This  is  the  Adianthum  Ameri- 
canum  Corn.  Canad.  7.  Tab.  6. 

3.  Adianthum  frondibus  fupradecompofitis  foliolis  al¬ 
ternis,  pinnis  rhombeis  incifis  utrinque fruClificationibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1097.  The  largeft  black  American  Maiden¬ 
hair  with  branching  Stalks,  and  Leaves  fhaped  like  the 
Figure  of  a  Rhombus. 

There  are  a  great  many  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
ate  Natives  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft -Indies  ;  thefe  greatly 
differ  in  Size  and  Form  from  each  other.  I  have  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  diftinft  Species  in  my  Collection  of  dried 
Plants,  which  to  enumerate  in  this  Place,  would  be  fu- 
perfluous,  as  they  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
lijh  Gardens.  The  three  Sorts  here  mentioned,  are  all 
that  I  have  feen  growing  in  England. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  true  Maidenhair,  which  is  di¬ 
rected  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  but  as  it  is  not  natural 
to  England,  fo  the  Trichomanes  is  ufually  fub diluted  for 
it,  which  is  found  growing  wild  in  great  Plenty  in  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  England.  The  other  is  a  Native  of  the 
South  oi  France,  Italy ,  and  the  Levant ,  from  whence  I 
have  received  the  Plants.  It  ufually  grows  out  of  the 
Joints  ot  Walls,  and  the  Fiffures  of  Rocks,  fo  that 
whoever  is  inclinable  to  keep  this  Plant  in  their  Gar¬ 
dens,  fhould  plant  it  in  Pots  filled  with  gravel  and  lime 
Rubbifh,  in  which  it  will  thrive  much  better  than  in 
good  Earth  ;  but  the  Pots  muft  be  flickered  under  a 
Frame  in  Winter,  otherwife  the  Plants  are  often  killed 
by  the  Froff. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  often  preferved  in  Gardens  for  the 
fake  of  Variety-,  this  may  be  preferved  in  Pots,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former,  for  although 
it  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  mode¬ 
rate  Seafons,  yet  in  fevere  Froff  it  is  often  deftroyed. 
Phis  grows  naturally  in  Canada  in  iuch  Quantities,  that 
the  French  fend  it  from  thence  in  Package  for  other 
Goods,  and  the  Apothecaries  at  Paris  u  fe  it  for  the  Maiden¬ 
hair  in  all  their  Compofitions,  in  which  that  is  ordered. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  very  warm  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  I  received  it  from  Jamaica  in  a  Tub  of  Earth 
among  other  Plants  ;  this  Sort  will  not  thrive  in  Eng- 
land,  unlefs  it  be  preferved  in  a  Stove,  where  its  fhi¬ 
ning  black  Stalks,  and  odd  fliaped  Leaves,  will  afford 
an  agreeable  Variety  among  other  exotic  Plants. 

, ADNATA,  ADNASCENTIA,  are  thofe  Offsets, 
which  are  produced  from  the  Roots  of  bulbous  rooted 
Plants,  and  are  clofely  connected  to  the  Parent  Root, 
of  this  Sort  is  the  Narciftus,  Amaryllis,  Pancratium,  &c. 
which  in  one  or  two  Years  grow  to  the  Size  of  the  old 
Roots,  thefe  are  by  the  French  called  Cayeux,  and  bv 
the  Englijh  Offsets. 

ADON1DIS  HORTT,  i.  e.  the  Gardens  of  Adonis , 
are  Plants,  Flowers,  (Ac.  in  Pots  or  Cafes,  fet  on  the 
Cutfides  ot  Windows,  in  Balconies,  Ac. 
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ADONIS,  or  FLOS  ADONIS,  Bird’s  eye,  or  Fhea- 
fant’s-eye. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  con¬ 
cave  obtufe  Leaves  which  fall  off ;  the  Flower  is  compofed 
in  fome  Species  of  five  Petals ,  and  in  others  of  tzvelve  or 
fourteen ,  thefe  expand  in  form  of  a  Rofe  ;  in  the  Center 
there  are  many  Germina  collected  in  a  Head,  which  are  at¬ 
tended  by  a  great  Number  of  fhort  Stamina ,  crowned  by 
oblong  inflexed  Summits  \  after  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Ger¬ 
mina  become  fo  many  naked  Seeds ,  clofely  adherin'*  to  the 
Pedicle ,  and  forming  an  obtufe  Spike. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is,  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
the  feventh  Divifion  of  his  thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Po- 
lyandria  Polyginia,  the  Flowers  having  many  Stamina 
and  many  Germina.  Tournefort  has  placed  the  Plants 
of  this  Genus  under  the  Ranunculus,  to  which  he  has 
joined  many  other  Genera,  whereby  the  Number  of 
Species  are  fo  greatly  multiplied,  as  to  render  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  diffinguifh  them. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Adonis  fioribus  oClopetalis  fruClibus  fubeylindricis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  156.  The  common  Adonis,  or  Flos  Adonis, 
with  fmall  red  Flowers,  of  late  called  Red  Morocco. 
This  is  the  Adonis  Sylveftris  flore  phcenicio  ejufque  foliis 
longioribus.  C.  B.  P.  178. 

2 .  Adonis  fioribus  pent  ape  talis  fruClibus  ovatis.  Th  e 
annual  Adonis  with  pale  yellow  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Adonis  Sylveftris  flore  lute 0  foliis  longioribus.  C.  B.  P.  178. 

3-  Adonis  fioribus  polype  talis,  fruClibus  cb  tufts,  ra¬ 
dio  e  per  enne.  Perennial  Adonis  with  yellow  Flowers,  by 
fome  titled  fennel-leaved  black  Hellebore.  This  is  the 
Adonis  Hellebori  radice  Buphthalmi  flore.  H.  L. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  the  firft  Sort,  which  hath  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  Gardens ;  the  Flowers  of  this  are 
larger ,  and  the  Leaves  ffiorter,  than  thofe  of  the  wild 
Sort,  but,  from  many  repeated  Trials  of  fowing  their 
Seeds  feparately,  they  appear  to  be  only  accidental  Va¬ 
riations  arifing  from  Culture,  and  therefore  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  efteemed  as  fuch. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  undoubtedly  a  diftincft  Species,  al¬ 
though  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  fuppofed  it  to  be  only  a  Varie¬ 
ty  of  the  fiift.  I  have  cultivated  both  thefe  Sorts  above 
thirty  Years,  and  have  never  obferved  the  fecond  to 
vary  either  in  the  Shape  of  its  Leaves,  Colour,  Make 
of  the  Flower,  or  Growth  of  the  Plants,  which  are  much 
taller  than  the  firft,  the  Leaves  thinner,  fparingly  fet 
on  the  Stalks,  and  of  a  lighter  Colour. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  annual,  and  if  the  Seeds  are 
fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring ;  but  when  the  Seeds  are  not  fown  till  Spring, 
they  rarely  come  up  the  fame  Year.  So  that  when  the 
Seeds  are  permited  to  fall  on  the  Ground,  they  gene¬ 
rally  fucceed  better  than  when  fown  by  Art.  The  firft 
Sort  grows  naturally  in  Kent,  particularly  by  the  Sides 
of  the  River  Medway ,  between  Rochefter  and  Maidftone , 
where  it  is  found  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Fields  which 
are  fown  with  Wheat,  but  in  the  intermediate  Fields 
which  are  fown  with  Spring  Corn,  there  is  rarely  a  Plant 
of  it  to  be  found,  which  fliews  the  Neceffity  of  fowing 
the  Seeds  in  Autumn  for  thofe  Fields  of  Spring  Corn,' 
if  luffered  to  remain  undifturbed  after  the  Harveft,  will 
abound  with  this  Plant  the  following  Year.  For  fome 
Years  paft  great  Quantities  of  the  Flowers  of  this  Plant 
have  been  brought  to  London,  and  fold  in  the  Streets  by 
the  Name  of  Red  Morocco.  Both  thefe  annual  Sorts 
flower  in  the  Begining  of  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Auguft  and  September  ■,  this  muft  be  underftood  of  thofe 
Plants  which  arife  from  Seeds  fown  in  Autumn,  or  fuch 
as  have  fallen  to  the  Ground,  for  when  any  Plants  come 
up  from  the  Seeds  fown  in  the  Spring  (which  fometimes 
happen)  they  do  not  flower  till  July  ox  Auguft,  and  their 
Seeds  feldom  ripen  before  October. 

Thefe  Plants  will  thrive  beft  in  a  light  Soil,  but  may 
be  fown  in  any  Situation,  fo  that  by  fowing  fome  in  a 
warm  Situation,  and  others  in  the  Shade,  they  may  be 
continued  longer  in  Flower.  The  Seeds  ought  to  be 
lbwn  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain  to  flower,  for  they 
do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  and  therefore  they  fhould 
be  fown  in  fmall  Patches  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower 
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Garden,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  rtiould  be 
thined,  leaving  five  or  fix  in  each  Patch,  which  will 
make  a  better  Appearance  than  where  they  grow  fingle. 

The  third  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annua 
Stalk  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  or  bo¬ 
hemia,  Prujfia ,  and  other  Parts  of  Germany ,  but  has  been 
Iona-  cultivated  in  Gardens.  It  produces  its  Flowers 
the°latter  End  of  March,  or  the  Beginmg  of  April,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Forwardnefs  of  the  Seafon  ;  the  Sta  cs 
rife  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  when  the  oots 
are  large,  and  have  flood  unremoved  for  iome  i  ears, 
they  will  put  out  a  great  Number  of  Stalks  from  eaca 
Root  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fine  flender  Leaves, 
which  are  placed  in  Clufters  at  Intervals.  At  the  I  op  o 
each  Stalk,  is  produced  one  large  yellow  Flower,  com- 
pofed  of  an  unequal  Number  of  Petals,  the  Center  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  great  Number  of  Germen,  fur- 
rounded  by  many  Stamina  ;  after  the  Flowers  drop,  the 
Germen  become  naked  Seeds,  clofely  adhering  to  the 
Foot  Stalk,  forming  an  obtufe  Spike.  Thefe  lipen  in 
Auguft,  and  fhould  be  fown  foon  after,  otherwile  they 

feldom  fucceed. 

When  the  Plants  come  up  they  mull  be  carefully 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and,  in  very  dry  Weather,  if 
they  are  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water,  it  will 
promote  their  Growth.  They  fhould  remain  in  the 
Place  where  they  were  fown  until  the  fecond  Year,  for 
they  make  but  How  Progrefs  while  young.  The  bell 
Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  in  Autumn,  and  they  ought 
to  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  if  often  re¬ 
moved  they  will  not  produce  many  Flowers,  nor  thofe 
Flowers  be  fo  flrong  as  on  the  Plants  which  are  unre¬ 
moved.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are,  by  the  Germans, 
ufed  for  the  true  Black  Hellebore. 


ADOXA,  Lin.  Gen.  450.  Mofchatellina.  Lourn.  Infl. 
Tuberous  Mofchatel,  or  Hollow  Root.  This  is  ranged 
in  Linnaeus' s  eighth  Clafs,  entitled  Ociandria  Letragynia, 
the  Flower  having  eight  Stamina  and  four  Styles. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  bifid  and  permanent , 
upon  which  refis  the  Germen  *,  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  four  acute  Segments  •,  the  Germen  is  Ji- 
tuated  in  the  Center,  fupporting  four  ereCt  Styles,  thefe  are 
attended  by  eight  Stamina ,  crowned  by  roundifh  Summits  •, 
after  the  Flower  is  pafi,  the  Germen  becomes  a  round  Berry , 
refiing  on  the  Empalement,  which  hath  four  Cells,  each 
containing  a  fingle  compreffed  Seed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz, 

Adoxa.  Hort.  Cliff.  152.  Bulbous  Fumitory  Hollow 
Root,  or  Tuberous  Mofchatel.  This  is  the  Radix  cava 
minima  viridi  fiore  of  Gerard,  and  the  Mofchatellina  fo¬ 
lds  Fumarite  bulb  off  de  qua  Cordus.  J.  B.  3.  206. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  fhady  Woods  in  di¬ 
vers  Parts  of  England :  I  have  frequently  gathered  it 
on  the  Top  of  Hampfiead-hill  among  the  Bufhes,  near 
the  Wood  •,  it  is  a  very  low  Plant,  feldom  rifing  more 
than  four  Inches  high,  the  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the 
bulbous  Fumitory,  the  Flower  Stalk  arifes  immediate¬ 
ly  from  the  Root,  upon  the  Top  of  which  is  placed 
four  or  five  fmall  Flowers  of  an  herbaceous  Colour  •, 
thefe  appear  the  Begining  of  April,  and  the  Berries  ri¬ 
pen  in  May,  foon  after  which  the  Leaves  decay.  There 
is  little  Beauty  in  this  Plant,  but  as  fome  Perfons  are 
fond  of  collecting  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Plants  in  their 
Gardens,  which  are  not  commonly  found,  fo  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  here.  The  Roots  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time 
after  the  Leaves  are  decayed,  till  Winter  •,  the  Root  is 
tuberous,  and  lhaped  fomewhat  like  a  Tooth.  It  mult 
be  planted  in  the  Shade,  under  Shrubs,  for  if  it  be  ex- 
poled  to  the  open  Sun  it  will  not  thrive.  The  Leaves 
and  Flowers  fmell  like  Mufk,  from  whence  it  has  been 
called  Mufk-Crowfool. 


iESCHYNOMENE.  Lin.  Gen.  769.  Ballard  Sen- 
fitive  Plant. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus'?,  feven- 
teenth  Clafs,  entitled  Diadelphia  decandria  \  the  Flowers 
of  this  Clafs  have  ten  Stamina,  nine  of  which  are  united, 
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and  the  other  is  feparated  from  them.  This  Clafs  is 
by  Lournefort  titled  Papilionacea ,  from  the  Form  of  the 
Flower,  which  refembles  a  Butterfly  ;  and  by  Ray,  it 
is  titled  Leguminofa ,  from  the  Plants  bearing  Pods* 
This  Genus  is  by  the  French  Botamfts,  called  Sejban. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  confifts  of  one  Leaf  ,  cut 
into  two  equal  Segments,  the  upper  being  bifid,  and  the 
lower  trifid  ;  the  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  the  Stan¬ 
dard  being  large  and  heart-fhaped  -,  the  two  Wings  are 
oval ,  and  focrter  than  the  Standard ;  the  Keel  is  Moon- 
fhaped  and  pointed.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  is  fituated 
an  oblong  hairy  Germen ,  fupporting  an  arched  Style i  at¬ 
tended  by  ten  Stamina ,  nine  of  which  coalefce,  and  the  other 
is  feparated  from  them  ;  after  the  Flower  is  pafi ,  the  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  a  long ,  plane,  jointed  Pod ,  which  fepar ate s  at 
the  Joints,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  kidney-fioaped  Seed, 
The  Species  are , 

x.  FE schynomene  caule  fcabro  leguminum  articuhs 
medio  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  713.  Baftard  Senfitive 
Plant  with  a  rough  Stalk,  and  a  jointed  Pod.  "I  his  is 
the  ILedyfarum  annuum  majus  Zeylanicum  mimoff  foliis . 

L ourn.  Infi.  and  the  Mimofa  non  fpinofa  major  Zelanica. 
Breyn.  Cent.  51. 

2.  ^schynomene  cattle  hifpido  foliolis  acwninatis, 
leguminum  articulis  fuborbiculatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  384.  Bai- 
tard  Senfitive  Plant  with  a  prickly  Stalk,  pointed  Leaves, 
and  jointed  Pods  half  rounded.  This  is  the  Hedyfarum 
caule  hirfuto  mimoff  foliis  alatis,  pinnis  acutis  minimis  gra- 
mineis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 

3.  /Eschynomene  caule  lavi  arboreo  leguminum  arti¬ 
culis  femicordaiis  glabris.  Prod,  Leyd.  384*  Baftard  Sen¬ 
fitive  Plant  with  a  fmooth  tree-like  Stalk,  and  linooth 
jointed  Pods.  This  is  the  Sejban  caule  Jimplici  glabro , 
foliis  pinnatis  glabris.  Monier. 

4.  TEschynomene  leguminibus  fubaquslibus  lavibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  714.  Baftard  Senfitive  Plant  with  equal 
fmooth  Pods.  This  is  the  Sejban  Alp.  Egypt,  cap.  23. 
and  Galega  Egyptiaca  filiquis  articulatis.  C.  B.  P.  352. 

5.  TEsci-iynomene  caule  lavi  foliolis  cbtufis  glabris 
leguminum  articulatis  fubmarginatis.  Baftard  Senfitive 
Plant  with  a  fmooth  Stalk,  obtufe  fmooth  Leaves,  and 
jointed  Pods,  bordered  on  one  Side.  This  is  the  He¬ 
dyfarum  annuum  mums  Zeylanicum  mimoff  foliis.  Infi. 
R.  H.  402. 

Thefe  Plants  have  been  ranged  with  the  Mimofa,  by 
fome  Writers  on  Botany,  becaufe  their  Leaves  clofe  to¬ 
gether  every  Evening,  as  alfo  on  their  being  much 
handled.  But  as  the  Flowers  of  all  thefe  Sorts  are  of 
the  Butterfly  Kind,  fo  they  have  been  feparated  from 
the  Mimofa,  and  by  Lournefort,  and  others,  joined  to  the 
Hedyfarum. 

They  are  all  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  the  Seeds 
of  the  "firft,  fourth,  and  fifth  Sorts,  I  have  received 
from  Africa,  and  thofe  of  the  fecond  and  third  from 
America. 

The  firft  Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet, 
having  a  fingle  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  is  in  fome 
Parts  rough  ;  the  Leaves  come  out  on  every  Side  at  the 
Top,  forming  a  fort  ol  Head  •,  thefe  are  long,  and 
compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  fmall  Leaves  (or  Pinnae) 
placed  alternately,  being  between  three  and  lour  Inches 
long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  fmooth,  and  of 
a  glaucous  Colour.  The  Flowers  come  out  Irom  be¬ 
tween  the  Leaves,  two  or  three  together  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks  •,  thefe  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
Peafe.  After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  becomes 
a  flat  jointed  Pod,  about  four  Inches  long,  which,  when 
ripe,  parts  at  the  Joints,  and  in  each  Divifion  is  lodged 
a  fingle  kidney-lhaped  Seed. 

The  fecond  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  Feet 
high,  but  fends  out  three  or  four  lateral  Branches ; 
thefe  are  clothed  with  narrow  winged  Leaves,  whole 
Pinnce  are  placed  alternate  on  the  Midrib,  and  are  hairy, 
as  is  alfo  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  upon  branching  Foot  Stalks,  five 
or  fix  together,  each  having  a  Ihort  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe 
are  much  lei’s  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  of  a  paler 
yellow  Colour.  After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Ger¬ 
men 
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men  becomes  a  Pod,  which  is  jointed,  in  Tome  there  are 
three,  and  in  others  five  fwelling  Divifions,  in  each  or 
which  is  lodged  a  Tingle  kidney-fhaped  Seed 

The  third  Sort  grows  to  the  Fleight  of  fix  or  feven 
Feet  with  a  Tingle  fmooth  Stem  ;  the  Leaves  come  out 
towards  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  as  in  the  firft  Sort,  thefe 
are  fmooth,  and  compofed  of  many  Pinnae,  placed  al¬ 
ternate  on  the  Midrib  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  two  or  three  together,  being  of 
a  Copper  Colour,  and  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort ; 
after  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  a  fmooth 
jointed  Pod,  each  Divifion  being  half  heart-fhaped,  and 
inclofing  a  fingle  kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  alio 
on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea,  from  whence  I  received  the 
Seeds  This  hath  woody  Stems  and  Branches,  which 
are  oarnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  compofed  of  many 
blunt  Pinnae,  fet  by  oppofite  Pairs  •,  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  long  Spikes,  which 
hang  downward,  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  and 
fm  after  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  After  the  Flower 
is  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  a  taper-pointed  fmooth 

Pod,  not  jointed.  .  ,  r 

The  f  fth  Sort  rifes  about  three  Feet  high,  with  a  Jin¬ 
gle  herbaceous  Stalk,  feldom  puting  out  any  fide 
Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  fometimes  fingle,  and  other  Times  two 
or  three  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  thefe  are  fmall,  and  o  a 
pale  yellow  Colour  ;  after  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Ger¬ 
men  becomes  a  long  falcated  Pod,  divided  into  eleven, 
or  thirteen  Partitions,  each  containing  a  fingle  kidney- 

fhaped  Seed.  .  , 

The  firft,  third,  and  fourth  Sorts,  will  live  through 

the  Winter  in  England,  if  placed  in  a  warm  Stove  •,  but 
as  their  Stalks  are  fucculent,  lo  they  muft  be  kept  dry 
in  Winter,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  rot.  They 
fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  for  when  put  into 
a  dry  Stove,  the  Fibres  of  their  Roots  jbon  grow  dry, 
and  their  Leaves  hang  and  fade,  which  fhews  their 
Want  of  Moifture,  but  when  they  have  Water  given 
them,  it  caufes  the  tender  Fibres  of  their  Roots  to  pe- 
rifh,  and  the  Plants  foon  after  decay. 

Thefe  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  have  Strength  enough  to  be  removed,  they 
fhould  be  put  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefti  hot  Bed,  t0 
brino-  them  forward  ;  and  as  they  advance  in  their 
Growth,  they  fhould  be  fliifted  into  large  Pots,  but 
great  Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  over  pot  them,  for 
if  the  Pots  are  too  large,  the  Plants  will  not  thrive. 
The  firft,  fecond,  and  fifth  Sorts  are  annual,  therefore 
muft  be  brought  forward  early  in  the  Yeai,  otherwife 
they  will  not  perfect  their  Seeds  ;  but  the  third  and 
fourth  Sorts  may  be  preferved  through  the  Winter,  and 
will  flower  early  the  following  Summer,  fo  that  their 
Seeds  will  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  The  othei  Sorts  uiual- 
ly  flower  in  July,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  October. 


fESCULUS.  Lin.  Gen.  420.  The  Horfe  Cheftnut, 

or  Hippocaftamm.  Fourn.  Inft.  _ 

The  Title  which  Dr.  Linnaus  has  applied  to  the  Ge¬ 
nus,  might,  with  greater  Propriety,  have  been  given 
to  the  Cheftnut,  which  by  that  Author  is  joined  to  the 
Beech  Tree,  making  it  only  a  Species  of  that  Genus. 

The  Characters  are, 

Eke  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fwelling,  and  confifts 
of  one  Leaf,  Jlightly  cut  into  five  Segments  -,  the  Flower  is 
compofed  of  five  roundifh  Petals ,  folded  at  their  Border,  and 
waved  •,  thefe  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are 
inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  but  fpread  open  above.  In 
the  Center  is  placed  a  roundifh  Germen ,  having  a  fingle 
Style,  crowned  with  a  pointed  Stigma,  this  is  attended  by 
feven  Stamina,  which  extend  to  the  Length  of  the  Petals, 
and  are  declining ,  thefe  are  crowned  with  upright  Summits. 
When  the  Flower  is  paft ,  the  Empalement  becomes  a  thick, 
roundifh,  echinated  Capfule,  opening  into  three  Cells,  in  one 
or  two  of  which  are  lodged  globular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants,  is,  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  ranged  in 
his  feventh  Clafs,  entitled  Hcptandria  Monogynia ,  from 
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the  Flower  having  feven  Stamina,  and  one  Style.  By- 
Dr.  Fournefort  it  is  ranged  in  his  twenty-firft  Clals, 
which  contain  the  Frees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower , 
whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with  one  Cell. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

iEscuLus  fioribus  heptandriis.  Hort.  Upfal.  92.  The 
Common  Horfe  Cheftnut.  This  is  the  Hippocaftamm 
vulgar e.  Fourn.  Inft.  And  the  Caftanea  equini.  Clufi 
Hift.  1.  p.  7» 

We  have  two  Varieties  of  this  Tree,  one  with  white 
blotched  Leaves,  and  the  other  with  yellow  •,  but  as 
thefe  are  accidental  Variations,  fo  I  fhall  only  mention 
them  here,  to  inform  thofe  who  are  ignorant :  That 
they  may  be  budded  upon  the  common  Sort,  and  if 
planted  in  poor  Land,  thefe  variegated  Leaves  will 
abide,  but  when  in  good  Ground,  and  the  1  rees  grow 
vigorous,  become  plain  again.  I  fhall  not  join  the  Pa¬ 
via  to  this  Genus  as  Dr.  LinnueusV^  done,  becaufethe 
Flowers  have  eight  Stamina,  and  the  outer  Cover  of  the 
Fruit  is  fmooth  and  fhaped  like  a  Pear. 

The  Florfe  Cheftnut  was  brought  from  the  Northern 
Parts  of  Afia  about  the  Year  1 550,  and  was  fent  to  Vi¬ 
enna  about  the  Year  1588.  It  was  called  Caftanea  Horn. 
the  Shape  of  its  Fruit,  and  the  Title  of  Equini  was 
added  to  it  from  its  being  a  good  Food  for  Plorfes  when 
ground. 

This  Tree  was  in  much  greater  Efteem  formerly  than 
at  prefent,  for  fince  it  is  become  lb  very  common,  few 
Perfons  regard  it.  What  has  occafioned  its  being  fo 
feldom  planted,  is  the  Decay  of  the  Leaves  early  in 
Summer  ;  fo  that  where  they  are  growing  in  Gardens, 
their  Leaves  frequently  begin  to  fall  in  July,  and  occa- 
fion  a  Litter  from  that  Time,  until  all  the  Leaves  are 
fallen-,  but  notwithftanding  this  Inconvenience,  the 
Tree  has  great  Merit,  for  it  affords  a  noble  Shade  in 
Summer;  "and  during  the  Time  of  its  flowering,  there 
is  no  Tree  has  greater  Beauty,  for  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches  are  terminated  by  fine  Spikes  of  P  lowers,  lo 
that  every  Part  of  the  Tree  feems  covered  with  them  ; 
which  are  finely  fpoted  with  a  Rofe  Colour,  and  thefe 
being  intermixed  with  the  green  Leaves  make  a  noble 
Appearance. 

The  former  Method  of  planting  thefe  Trees  in  Ave¬ 
nues  and  ftrait  Lines,  has  alfo  been  in  fome  Meafure 
the  Occafion  of  their  prefent  Difrepute,  becaufe  in  fuch 
Plantations  great  Part  of  their  Beauty  is  loft;  for  when 
their  Branches  are  fo  far  extended  as  to  nearly  meet, 
moft  of  the  Flowers  which  are  produced  are  hid  fiom 
Sight,  and  as  the  Trees  grow  larger,  lo  their  Branches 
witl  interfere  with  each  other,  and  produce  few  Flow¬ 
ers  -,  the  Leaves  will  alfo  decay  much  fooner  in  clofe 
Plantations,  than  on  fingle  drees  :  Theiefore  the  great 
Beauty  of  them  is,  to  Hand  fingle  at  a  Diftance  from 
all  other  Trees,  upon  Lawns  of  Grafs  in  Parks,  where 
their  Fruit  will  be  of  great  Service  to  Deer,  who  are 
I  very  fond  of  them.  In  fuch  Situations,  when  the 
Trees  are  grown  to  a  good  Size,  there  is  not  a  finer  Ob- 
jeft  than  they  will  afford  during  their  Seafon  of  flower- 
ino,  which  is  in  May,  and  when  the  Weather  is  mode- 
ram,  they  will  continue  in  Beauty  near  a  Month. 

As  this  Tree  is  quick  in  its  Growth,  fo  in  a  few  Years 
they  will  arrive  to  a  Size  large  enough  to  afford  a  good 
Shade  in  Summer,  as  alfo  to  produce  Plenty  of  Flowers. 
I  have  known  Trees  which  were  raifed  from  Nuts,  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  Years,  large  enough  to  lhade  two 
or  three  Chairs  under  the  Spread  of  their  Branches,  and 
have  been  covered  with  Flowers  in  the  Seafon,  fo  that 
few  Trees  make  greater  Progrefs  than  thefe.  But  as 
their  Wood  is  of  little  Value,  fo  the  Trees  fhould  not 
be  propagated  in  too  great  Plenty  :  A  few  therefore  of 
them  placed  at  proper  Diftances  in  Parks  for  Ornament 
is  as  many  as  fhould  be  preferved,  the  Wood  not  being 
fit  even  for  burning,  nor  any  other  Ufe  that  I  know  ol. 
Thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  JNuts, 


the  beft  Time  for  doing  this  is  early  in  the  Spring  ;  but 
the  Nuts  fhould  be  preferved  in  Sand  during  the  Winter, 
otherwife  they  are  apt  to  grow  mouldy  and  rot.  1  hey 
may  indeed  be  planted  in  Autumn,  but  then  they  will  be 
inDanger  of  roting  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  wet, 

as  alfo  of  being  removed  by  Vermin. 

3  When 
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When  the  Nuts  fucceed,  and  have  a  proper  Soil,  the 
Plants  will  fhoot  near  a  Foot  the  firft  Summer;  fo  that 
where  they  grow  pretty  clofe  together,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  tranfplant  them  the  following  Autumn,  when 
they  ought  to  be  planted  in  Rows  at  three  Feet  Diftance, 
and  one  Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows  :  In  this  Nurlery 
they  may  remain  two  Years,  by  which  Time  they  will 
be  fit  to  plant  where  they  are  defigned  to  be  continued; 
for  the  younger  thefe  Trees  are  planted  out,  the  larger 
they  will  grow.  But  there  are  many  who  will  objeift  to 
their  being  planted  out  young  in  Parks,  becaufe  they 
will  require  a  Fence  to  fecure  them  againft  the  Cattle  ; 
which  v/ill  alfo  be  neceffary,  whatever  Size  they  are 
when  planted  ;  and  if  large,  they  muft  be  well  flaked 
to'  prevent  their  being  ciifpiaced  by  ftrong  Vv  inds  : 
Which  is  another  Expence,  when  we  confider  how  much 
fafler  a  young  Tree  will  grow,  than  thofe  which  are 
removed  at  a  greater  Age,  there  can  be  no  Excufe.  lor 
planting  large  Trees. 

This  Tree  is  not  very  nice  in  its  Culture,  for  it  re¬ 
quires  little  Care  in  the  Management,  and  will  thrive 
in  molt  Soils  and  Situations,  but  in  a  fandy  Loam  they 
make  the  greateft  Progrefs  ;  and  if  the  Soil  be  inclining 
to  Moifture,  the  Leaves  will  continue  in  Verdure  much 
longer,  than  in  very  dry  Ground. 

When  thefe  Trees  are  tranfplanted,  their  Roots 
fhould  be  preferved  as  entire  as  poffible,  for  they  do  not 
fucceed  well,  when  torn  or  cut ;  nor  fhould  any  of  the 
Branches  be  fhortened,  for  there  is  fcarce  any  Tree, 
which  will  not  bear  Amputation  better  than  this ;  fo 
that  when  any  Branches  are  by  Accident  broken,  they 
fhould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  Stem,  that  the  Wound 
may  heal  over. 

There  is  fomething  very  fingular  in  the  Growth  of 
thefe  Trees,  which  is  the  whole  Shoot  being  performed 
in  lefs  than  three  Weeks,  after  the  Buds  are  opened  ; 
in  which  Time  I  have  meafured  Shoots  a  Foot  and  a 
half  long,  with  their  Leaves  fully  expanded  :  And  no 
fooner  are  the  Flowers  fallen,  than  the  Buds  for  the 
fucceeding  Year  are  formed,  which  continue  fwelling 
till  Autumn ;  at  which  Time  the  folding  Covers  are 
fpread  over  with  a  thick  tenacious  J  uice,  which  ferves 
as  a  Pigment  to  defend  the  tender  Buds  from  the  Froft 
and  Rain  in  Winter;  but  upon  the  firft  Return  of 
Warmth  in  the  Spring,  this  melts  and  runs  off,  where¬ 
by  the  Bud  is  at  full  Liberty  to  extend.  And  what  is 
remarkable  in  this  Pigment,  is  its  never  fo  far  harden¬ 
ing  as  to  injure  the  tender  Buds,  which  are  always 
formed  at  the  Extremity  of  the  former  Year’s  Shoot ;  a 
plain  Direction  not  to  fhorten  them,  for  by  fo  doing, 
the  future  Shoots  are  entirely  cut  off. 

In  Turkey  the  Nuts  of  this  Tree  are  ground,  and 
mixed  with  the  Provender  for  their  ITorfes,  efpecially 
thofe  which  are  troubled  with  Coughs,  or  are  broken 
winded ;  in  both  wnich  Diforders,  they  are  accounted 
very  good.  Deer  are  very  fond  of  the  Fruit,  and  at 
the  Time  of  their  ripening  will  keep  much  about  the 
ir.es,  but  efpecially  in  llrong  Winds,  when  the  Nuts 
21  e  blown  down,  which  they  carefully  v/atch,  and 
greedily  devour  as  they  fall. 

There  are  fome  old  Trees  now  Handing,  which  were 
planted  angle,  at  a  great  Diftance  from  any  other  ;  thefe 
are  grown  to  a  very  large  Size,  and  their  Heads  form 
a  natural  Parabola,  and  when  their  Flowers  are  in  full 
beauty,  there  is  not  any  Tree  yet  known  in  Europe, 
winch  makes  fo  fine  an  Appearance.  I  have  meafured 
ome  of  thefe  i  rees,  whole  Branches  have  extended 
more  than  thirty  Feet  in  Diameter,  and  their  Heads 
have  been  fo  dole,  as  to  afford  a  perfetf:  Shade  in  the 
hoteft  Seafons.  Thefe  were  planted  in  1679,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  iome  Writings  which  are  in  the  Poffdtfon  of 
the  Perfons,  who  have  now  the  Property  of  the  Land 
where  they  grow  :  So  that  although  they  are  of  quick 
Growth,  yet  they  are  not  of  fhort  Duration.  4 

^TIrIE,R  r’A‘%  of  **e«v,  Gr.  to  burn  or  flame  • 
NW  of  F-  AimiintS  harVin,g  fupP°lki  k  Lo  be  the 

fuS  Fir(?J  :  h  IS  Uluallf  tmderftood  to  be  a  thin 

Sir  ikuattT -T  much  «*»  rarer  than 

■r  itlclf,  which  commences  from  the  Limits  of  the 


Atmofphere,  and  poffeffes  the  whole  heavenly  Space. 
See  Atmofphere  and  Air. 

AGAVE,  Lin.  Gen.  390.  Common  American  Aloe. 

The  Characters  are, 

Ehe  Flower  has  no  Empalement ,  is  Funnel- f japed,  and 
of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  cut  at  the  Brim  into  fix  equal  Seg¬ 
ments  ;  the  oblong  Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower , 
upon  which  refs  the  flender  Style,  which  is  extended  a  con- 
Jiderable  Length  beyond  the  Petals,  and  is  crowned  by  a 
three  cornered  Stigma.  This  is  attended  by  fix  ere  ft  Sta¬ 
mina,  of  the  fame  Length,  crowned  by  narrow  Summits ; 
after  the  Flower  is  pafi,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oblong 
three  cornered  Seed  Vefi'el,  having  three  Cells ,  which  are 
filled  with  flat  Seeds. 

Dr.  Linneeus- has  feparated  the  Plants  of  this  Genus 
from  the  Aloe,  to  which  they  had  been  joined  by  for¬ 
mer  Botanifts,  becaufe  the  Stamina  and  Style  in  thefe 
Flowers,  are  extended  much  longer  than  the  Corolla, 
and  the  Corolla  reft  upon  the  Germen,  which  in  the 
Aloe  are  not  fo.  We  may  alfo  mention  another  Diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  Growth  of  the  Plants,  by  which  they  may 
be  diftinguifhed  before  they  flower ;  which  is,  all  the 
Plants  of  this  Genus  have  their  center  Leaves  clofely 
folding  over  each  other,  and  embracing  the  Flower 
Stem  which  is  formed  in  the  Center  ;  fo  that  thefe  ne¬ 
ver  flower  until  ail  the  Leaves  are  expanded,  to  give 
the  Stem  its  I.iberty  to  advance,  and  when  the  Flower 
is  pall,  the  Plants  die.  Whereas  the  Flower  Stem  of 
the  Aloe,  is  produced  on  one  Side  of  the  Heart  or  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Plant,  fo  they  flower  annually,  and  the 
Leaves  are  always  more  expanded,  than  thofe  of  this 
Genus. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Agave  folds  dental o-fpincjis  fcapo  ramofo.  Gen. 
Nov.  1102.  The  common  Great  American  Aloe,  with 
a  branening  Stalk.  1  his  is  the  Aloe  Americana  muri- 
cata.  J.  B. 

2.  Agave  folds  dentato-fpinqfis  fcapo  fmpliciffimo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  323.  Great  American  Aloe  with  a  Ample 
Stalk. 

3.  Ac  ave  folds  integerrimis.  Gen.  Nov.  Lin.  Sp.  PI. 
323.  American  Aloe  with  ftiff  whole  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Aloe  Americana  viridi  rigidiffmo  CP  festido  folio  piet 
dicta  indigenis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  35. 

4.  Agave  radice  tuber  osd  folds  longiffimis  mar  f nil  us 
fpinofis.  Smaller  American  Aloe,  with  a  tuberous  Root 
and  very  long  Leaves,  with  Spines  on  their  Edges. 
This  is  the  Aloe  Americana  radice  tuber  osd  minor.  Pluk. 
Aim.  19. 

_  5-  Agave  folds  lanceolatis  reflexis,  marginibus  dent  a - 
tis.  American  Aloe  with  fpear-fhaped  reflexed  Leaves, 
whofe  Edges  are  indented.  This  is  by  fome  called  the 
Childing  Aloe,  from  its  producing  young  Plants  after 
the  Flowers.  1  his  is  the  Aloe  Americana  fobolifera.  Herm. 
H.  Lugd.  1 6. 

6.  Agave  folds  longis  ereCIis  late  viren  tibus ,  margini¬ 
bus  fufcis  minime  ferratis.  American  Aloe  with  long  deep 
green  Leaves,  edged  with  brown,  and  very  (lightly 
(awed.  This  is  called  in  America  Karatto. 

7.  Agave  folds  oblongis  marginibus  fpincfijjimis  nigri- 

cantibus.  American  Aloe  with  oblong  Leaves,  whofe 
Edges  are  clofely  befet  with  black  Spines,  commonly 
called  Broad-leaved  Aloe  from  Vera  Cruz.  This  is  the 
Aloe  Americana  ex  Vera  Cruce  folds  laticribus  CP  r  lauds. 
H.  L.  & 

8.  Agave  folds  lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis  rigidis 
aculeo  terminatis.  Narrow-leaved  Aloe  from  Vera  Cruz. 
Tnis  is  the  Aloe  Americana  ex  Vera  Cruce  folds  anguf  icri- 
bus  minus  glaucis.  Hcrt.  Beam. 

r  d  he  firft  Sort  here  mentioned,  has  been  long  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  where  of  late  Years  there 
hath  been  feveral  of  the  Plants  in  Flower.  The  Stems 
of  this  when  the  Plants  are  vigorous,  generally  rife  up- 
waid  of  twenty  Feet  high,  and  branch  out  on  every 
Hue,  fo  as  to  iorm  a  kind  of  Pyramid  :  The  (lender 
Shoots  being  garnifhed  with  greenifli  yellow  Flowers, 
which  (land  elect,  and  come  out  in  thick  Clufters  at 
eveiy  Joint.  Thefe  have  fix  long  Stamina,  crowned 
with  yellow  Summits,  and  placed  round  the  Style,  . 

which 
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which  is  alfo  extended  to  the  fame  Length  as  the  Stamina. 
After  the  Flowers  fall  away,  theGermen  which  is  fitu- 
ated  beneath  the  Flower,  becomes  an  oblong  triangular 
Velfel,  divided  into  three  Cells,  filled  with  comprdfed 
Seeds  ;  but  thefe  do  not  come  to  Maturity  in  England. 

When  thefe  Plants  flower,  they  make  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance,  and  continue  a  long  Time  in  Beauty,  if  they  are 
protected  from  the  Cold  in  Autumn,  as  there  will  be  a 
Succeflion  of  new  Flowers  produced,  for  near  three 
Months,  in  favourable  Seafons.  It  has  been  generally 
believed,  that  this  Plant  doth  not  flower  until  it  is  a 
hundred  Years  old  ;  but  this  is  a  great  Miftake,  for  the 
Time  of  its  flowering  depends  on  the  Growth  ot  the 
Plants ;  fo  that  in  hot  Countries  where  they  grow  faft, 
and  expand  many  Leaves  every  Seafon,  they  will  flower 
in  a  few  Years ;  but  in  colder  Climates,  where  their 
Growth  is  flow,  it  will  be  much  longer  before  they 
Ihoot  up  their  Stem.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  Sort  with 
ftriped  Leaves,  which  is  now  pretty  common  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens. 

The  Plants  of  the  fecond  Sort  are  fo  like  thofe  of  the 
firft,  as  not  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  them,  but  by 
good  judges.  The  principal  Diflerence  is,  the  Leaves 
of  this  are  narrower  toward  their  Extremity,  and  of  a 
paler  Colour  :  The  Stems  of  this  Sort  do  not  rife  fo 
high  as  the  fir  ft,  nor  do  they  branch  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  but  the  Flowers  are  colie&ed  into  a  clofe  Head  at 
the  Top  •,  they  are  however  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Co¬ 
lour.  There  has  been  three  or  four  Plants  of  this  Sort, 
which  have  lately  flowered  in  England ;  one  ot  which 
was  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  a  few  Years  paft.  This  Sort 
feldom  puts  out  fo  many  Offsets  as  the  common  Aloe. 

The  feventh  Sort  greatly  refembles  thefe,  fo  that 
many  Perfons  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  fame.  But 
the  Leaves  of  this  are  much  thiner,  the  Indentures  on 
their  Edges  abundantly  clofer,  and  not  fo  deep,  as  in 
either  of  the  former ;  the  Spines  too  are  blacker.  How 
this  differs  from  the  others  in  Flower  I  know  not,  as  none 
of  their  Flowers  have  been  produced  in  England. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  are  hardy.  I  have  known  Plants  of 
the  firft  Sort  live  in  the  open  Air  for  fome  Years  in 
mild  Seafons,  but  in  fevere  Winters  they  are  always 
killed,  if  not  fheltered  in  that  Seafon.  They  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Offsets,  which  the  firft  Sort  fends  out  in 
Plenty,  but  the  third  feldom  puts  out  any  •,  fo  thefe 
may  be  increafed  by  taking  off  fome  of  the  larger  Roots, 
at  tiie  Time  when  the  Plants  are  fluffed  ;  planting  them 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  they  will  fhoot 
out  and  become  good  Plants,  as  I  have  often  experi¬ 
enced.  The  fecond  Sort  generally  puts  out  Suckers 
enough  for  Propagation,  though  notin  fo  great  Plenty 
as  the  firft.  All  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  houfed  in  Winter  with 
Oranges,  Myrtles,  &c.  and  during  that  Seafon,  lhould 
have  but  little  Wet.  In  the  Summer  they  muft  be 
placed  abroad  in  the  open  Air,  where  they  may  remain 
till  toward  the  End  of  October ,  when  they  fhould  be 
houfed  again.  The  feventh  Sort  being  a  little  tenderer 
than  the  other  two,  lhould  be  put  into  the  Green-houfe 
before  them,  and  may  ftay  there  a  little  longer  in  the 
Spring. 

The  third  Sort  hath  long  narrow  fluff  Leaves,  of  a 
pale  green  Colour,  not  indented  on  their  Edges,  but 
frequently  a  little  waved  ;  the  Side  L.eaves  fpread  open, 
but  thofe  in  the  Center  fold  clofely  over  each  other,  and 
ftritftly  furround  the  Bud.  The  Plants  of  this  Sort 
rarely  grow  more  than  three  Feet  high,  but  the  Flower 
Stem  rifes  near  twenty,  and  branches  out  much  like 
that  of  the  firft,  but  more  horizontally ;  the  Flowers 
are  of  the  fame  Shape,  but  fmalier,  and  of  a  greener 
Colour  :  After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  inftead  of  Seed 
Veflels,  young  Plants  fucceed  to  every  Flower,  fo  that 
all  the  Branches  are  clofely  befet  with  them.  There 
was  a  Plant  of  this  Kind  which  flowered  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden  1755,  the  Stem  of  which  begun  to  ihoot  the 
Begin  ing  of  Olio  her,  and  by  the  End  of  that  Month 
was  upward  of  ten  Feet  high,  by  the  End  of  November 
it  was  near  twenty,  and  the  lower  lateral  Branches  were 
upward  of  four  Feet  long,  the  others  decreafing  gradu¬ 
ally,  fo  as  to  form  a  regular  Pyramid*  In  December  the 
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Stalks  were  clofely  garnifhed  with  Flowers,  and  in  the 
Spring  after  the  Flowers  droped  off;  they  were  fucceed- 
ed  by  young  Plants,  which  as  they  fell  off’  and  droped 
into  the  Pots  which  flood  hear,  put  out  Roots  and  be¬ 
came  good  Plants.  This  Sort  never  produces  Offsets 
from  the  Root,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  increafed  but  when 
it  flowers,  at  which  Time  there  will  be  Plenty  enough; 
the  old  Plant  prefently  after  dies! 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  Leaves  fomewhat  like  the  third 
in  Shape  and  Colour,  but  they  are  indented  on  their 
Edges,  and  each  Indenture  terminates  in  a  Spine;  the 
Root  of  this  Sort  is  thick,  and  fwells  juft  above  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  ;  in  other  Refpedts  it  agrees  with  the 
former.  This  Sort  hath  not  flowered  in  England,  there¬ 
fore  I  cannot  tell  how  it  differs  in  its  Flowers  from  the 
other.  I  have  raifed  this  from  Seeds  which  were  lent 
me  from  America ,  but  the  Plants  never  put  out  Suckers 
from  the  Roots,  fo  that  it  can  only  be  propagated  by 
Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
third  Species,  but  whoever  fees  the  Plants,  will  not 
doubt  of  their  being  different. 

The  fifth  Sort  never  grows  to  a  large  Size,  the  Leaves 
of  it  are  feldom  more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and 
about  two  Inches  and  a  Flalf  broad  at  their  Bafe  ;  thefe 
end  in  a  flender  Spine,  being  (lightly  indented  on  their 
Edges ;  they  are  alfo  reflexed  backward  toward  their 
Extremity,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour.  The 
Flower  Stem  rifes  about  twelve  Feet  high,  and  branches 
out  toward  the  Top  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  third 
Sort ;  the  Flowers  are  nearly  of  the  fame  Size  and  Co¬ 
lour  as  thofe  of  the  third,  and  after  they  fall  off,  are 
fucceeded  by  young  Plants  in  the  fame  manner.  A 
Plant  of  this  Kind  flowered  in  the  Garden  at  Chelfea , 
in  December  1754.  This  never  produces  any  Suckers 
from  the  Root,  fo  cannot  be  increafed  until  it  flowers. 

The  Leaves  of  the  fixth  Sort,  are  from  two  Feet  and 
a  Half  to  three  Feet  long,  and  about  three  Inches  broad, 
being  of  a  dark  green  Colour  ending  in  a  black  Spine ; 
the  Borders  of  the  Leaves  are  of  a  brownifh  red  Colour, 
and  flightly  ferrated.  Thefe  ftand  more  eretft  than  in 
the  other  Species  ;  but  as  this  Sort  hath  not  flowered 
in  England,  fo  I  cannot  fay  how  it  differs  from  the 
other.  The  Plants  of  it  were  fent  me  from  St.  Chrifto- 
phers  by  the  Title  of  Koratto,  which  I  fuppofe  is  given 
indifferently  to  other  Species  of  this  Genus ;  for  I  have 
frequently  heard  the  Inhabitants  of  America  call  the 
common  great  Aloe  by  the  fame  Name. 

The  eighth  Sort  hath  long  narrow  ftiff  Leaves,  which 
are  entire,  and  are  terminated  by  a  ftiff  black  Spine. 
Thefe  Leaves  are  feldom  more  than  two  Feet  long,  and 
little  more  than  an  Inch  broad,  being  of  a  glaucous 
Colour  :  The  Side  Leaves  ftand  almoft  horizontally, 
but  the  center  L.eaves  are  folded  over  each  other,  and 
inclofe  the  Flower-bud.  This  Sort  never  puts  out 
Suckers  from  the  Root,  nor  have  I  feen  any  Plants  of 
this  Kind  in  Flower,  although  there  are  many  of  them, 
in  the  Englifo  Gardens,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  con- 
fiderable  Age. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  eighth  Sorts,  are 
much  tenderer  than  the  others,  fo  cannot  be  preferved 
through  the  Winter  in  England ,  unlefs  they  are  placed 
in  a  warm  Stove ;  nor  will  they  thrive  if  fet  abroad  in 
Summer,  therefore  they  fhould  conftantly  remain  in 
the  Stove,  obferving  to  let  them  enjoy  a  great  Share  of 
free  Air  in  warm  Weather.  They  require  a  light  fandy 
Earth,  and  fhould  have  little  Wet  in  Winter  ;  but  in 
warm  Weather,  may  be  gently  watered  twice  a  Week, 
which  is  as  often  as  is  neceflary;  for  if  they  have  much 
Water  given  them,  it  rots  their  Roots,  and  then  their* 
Leaves  will  decay  and  Infedts  infeft  them.  They  fhould 
be  fhifted  every  Summer  into  frefh  Earth,  but  muff; 
not  be  put  into  large  Pots,  for  unlefs  their  Roots  are 
confined,  the  Plants  will  not  thrive. 

AGERATUM,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  8+2.  Baftard 
Hemp  Agrimony. 

The  Characters  are, 

foe  Flowers  are  included  in  one  common  oblong  Enpale- 
ment ,  which  is  compofed  of  many  Scales,  fhefe  are  uni¬ 
form,  tubulous ,  and  hermaphrodite ,  and  little  longer  than 
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the  Empalement,  each  being  cut  at  their  Margin  info  five 
Segments,  which  fpread  open.  Every  one  of  thefe  has  five 
fender  Stamina,  crowned  with  cylindrical  Summits  :  In  the 
Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  an  oblong  Germen,  fupport- 
ing  a  fender  Style  crowned  by  two  fine  Stigmas  the  Ger- 
w-6n  afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  angular  beed^  crowned 
with  its  proper  little  Cup,  cut  into  five  narrow  Segments, 
which  fpread  open.  Phe  Receptacle  of  the  Seed  is  fmall , 

naked,  and  convex.  . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  ranged  in 
his  feventeenth  Clafs,  entitled  Syngenefta  polygamia  aqua* 
lis,  from  the  Flowers  having  their  Stamina  joined  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  Cylinder,  and  there  being  male,  female,  and 
hermaphrodite  Flowers,  included  in  the  fame  common 

Empalement.  . 

According  to  Pournefort’ s  Method,  it  mould  be 
ranged  in  his  twelfth  Clafs,  which  contains  Herbs  and 
Under  Shrubs  with  floficulous  Flowers  :  And  by  his  Diftri- 
bution,  the  fecond  and  third  Sorts  will  come  under  his  Ge¬ 
nus  of  Eupatorium ,  the  Leaves  growing  oppofite  in  both 
thofe,  which  he  makes  a  diftinguiflaing  Charatter  of 
that  Genus  ;  and  the  firft  muft  be  under  Cohyza,  be- 
caufe  the  Leaves  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches. 

Thefe  come  under  Mr.  Ray’s  feventh  Clafs,  which 
contain  the  Plants  with  difcous  Flowers  and  pappous 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ageratum  foliis  ovatis  caule  pilofio.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  839.  Baftard  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  oval  Leaves 
and  a  hairy  Stalk.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  humile  Afri- 
canum  fenecionis  facie  folio  lamii.  Herm.  Pars.  161. 

2.  Ageratum  foliis  oppofitis petiolatis  crenatis,  caule 
hirfuto.  Baftard  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  Leaves  having 
long  Foot  Stalks  placed  oppofite,  whofe  Edges  are 
bluntly  indented,  and  a  hairy  Stalk.  This  is  the  Eu¬ 
patorium  herbaceum  melifi'a  folio  villofum  fiore  corruleo. 
Houft.  MSS. 

3.  Ageratum  foliis  ovato  cordatis  rugcfis  floralibus 
alternis,  caule  glabro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  839.  Baftard 
Hemp  Agrimony,  with  rough  oval  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  Flower  Branches  growing  alternate,  and  a 
fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  article  foliis  Ca- 
nadenfe  fiore  albo.  H.  L. 

The  two  firft  are  annual  Plants ;  the  Seeds  of  thefe 
muft  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  and  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove, 
they  fhoL.ld  be  tranfplanted  into  another  moderate  hot 
Bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  Time,  they  muft  have  a  good 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  otherwife  they  will 
grow  up  very  weak.  In  June  they  fhould  be  inured  to 
bear  the  open  Air,  toward  the  Middle  of  which  Month, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  full  Ground,  where 
they  wili  begin  to  flower  in  July ,  and  continue  flowering 
till  the  Frofts  in  Autumn  deftroy  them.  The  Seeds 
ripen  in  September  and  October ,  and  when  any  of  them 
fcatter  upon  the  Ground,  and  the  fame  Earth  happens 
to  be  put  on  a  hot  Bed  the  following  Spring,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  in  great  Plenty,  as  they  frequently  do  in 
the  open  Air  •,  but  thefe  Plants  will  be  too  late  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  Seeds,  unlefs  the  Summer  proves  warm. 
The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa,  and  alfo  in  the 
Iflands  of  America  -,  for  in  Tubs  of  Earth  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  with  Plants  from  Jamaica ,  Barbadoes,  and  Anti¬ 
gua,  I  have  had  Plenty  of  the  Plants  arife,  from  Seeds 
which  were  fcattered  on  the  Ground.  The  fecond  Sort 
was  found  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Hcufioun,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  Europe , 
which  have  fo  well  fucceeded  in  many  Gardens,  as  to 
become  a  Weed  in  the  hot  Beds.  There  is  a  Variety 
of  this  with  white  Flowers,  which  arifes  from  the  fame 
Seeds. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  but 
has  been  many  Years  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Englifh  Gar¬ 
dens.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk, 
which  dies  in  Winter,  but  the  Roots  put  out  frefli  Stalks 
in  Spring.  They  will  grow  near  five  Feet  hmh,  and 
toward  their  Tops  put  out  Side  Branches,  which  always 
are  placed  oppofite,  as  are  alfo  the  Leaves,  which  are 
ihaped  like  a  Heart.  At  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots,  the 
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Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Tufts,  which  are  of  & 
pure  white  ;  and  thefe  appearing  in  October,  at  a  Seafon 
v/hen  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  other  Flowers,  renders  it 
more  valuable. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  as  alfo  by  parting 
of  the  Roots ;  the  latter  Method  is  commonly  pradfifed 
in  England,  becaufe  there  are  few  Autumns  fo  favour¬ 
able  as  to  ripen  the  Seeds  :  But  the  Seeds  are  frequently 
brought  from  North  America,  where  this  Plant  is  very 
common  ;  for  being  light,  they  are  eafily  wafted  about 
to  a  great  Diftance,  where  they  come  to  Maturity  ;  fo 
that  where  there  are  any  Plants  growing,  all  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  Land  is  filled  with  the  Seeds  of  them. 

The  belt  Time  for  parting  and  tranfplanting  the 
Roots  of  this  Plant,  is  in  Autumn,  foon  after  their 
Stalks  decay,  that  they  may  have  good  Root  before  the 
drying  Winds  in  Spring  come  on,  otherwife  they  will 
not  flower  ftrong,  or  make  a  good  Increafe.  The  Roots 
fhould  be  allowed  three  Feet  Room  every  Way,  for  as 
they  fpread  and  increafe  very  much  at  Root,  fo  when 
they  are  cramped  for  Room,  the  Plants  ftarve,  and  in 
dry  Seafons  their  Leaves  will  hang  as  if  they  were  dead. 

T  hey  delight  in  a  rich  moift  Soil  and  open  Situation, 
where  they  will  produce  many  Stalks  from  each  Root, 
which  will  grow  fo  large  as  to  form  a  confiderable  Bufh. 
This  Plant  will  bear  the  fevereft  Cold  in  this  Country. 

AGERATUM,  or  MAUDLIN.  Set. Achillea. 
AGERATUM  PURPUREUM.  See  Erinus. 
AGNUS  CASTUS.  See  Vitex. 

AGRIFOLIUM.  See  Ilex. 

AGRIMONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  534.  Agrimony. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  which  is 
cut  into  five  acute  Segments,  and  refs  on  the  Germen-,  the 
Flower  has  five  Petals ,  which  are  plain  and  indented  at 
their  Extremity ,  and  are  narrow  at  their  Bcife ,  where 
they  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement.  In  the  Center  arifes 
a  double  Style  refiing  on  the  Germen,  which  is  attended  by 
twelve  Jlender  Stamina  which  are  crowned  with  double  com- 
preffed  Summits.  After  the  Flower  is  pafi,  the  Germen  be¬ 
comes  two  roundifh  Seeds  faftened  to  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaus  in 
the  fecond  Se&ion  of  his  eleventh  Clafs,  entitled  Dode- 
candria  digynia ,  from  the  Flowers  having  twelve  Sta¬ 
mina  and  two  Styles.  In  this  Clafs  he  includes  all  thofe 
Plants,  whofe  Pdowers  have  eleven  Stamina  to  nineteen 
inclufive. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Agrimonia  foliis  pinnatis  hirfiutis,  foliolis  oblongd 
ovatis  dentatis.  The  common  Agrimony.  This  is  the 
Agrimonia  ojficinarum.  Pourn. 

2.  Agrimonia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  obtufis  dentatis. 
The  white  Agrimony.  This  is  the  Agrimonia  minor  fiore 
albo.  Hort.  Cath. 

3.  Agrimonia  altifjima,  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  oblon- 
gis  acutis  ferratis.  The  fweet  Rented  Agrimony.  This 
is  the  Agrimonia  odorata.  Camer. 

4.  Agrimonia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  angufiis  acute 
ferratis,  radice  crafiijjimd.  Eaftern  Agrimony  with  nar-  • 
row  pinnated  Leaves  which  are  fharply  ferrated,  and  a 
thick  Root.  This  is  the  Agrimonia  Orientalis  humilis 
radice  craffiffimd  repente  fruCm  in  fpicam  brevem  Gf  denfam 
congefio.  Pourn.  Cor. 

5.  Agrimonia  foliis  caulinis  ternatis  fruCiibus  gla- 
bris.  Hort.  Cliff.  179.  Three  leaved  Agrimony  with 
fmooth  Fruit.  This  is  the  Agrimonoides  Col,  Echpr. 
and  the  Agrimonia fimilis.  C.  B.  Pin.  321. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England,  by  the  Sides  of  Hedges,  and  in  Woods.  This 
is  the  Sort  which  is  commonly  ui'ed  in  Medicine,  and 
is  brought  to  the  Markets  by  thofe  who  gather  Flerbs  in 
the  Fields.  Dr.  Linntsus  has  joined  the  third  and 
fourth  Sorts  to  this,  fuppofing  them  to  be  one  Species  ; 
but  from  thirty  Years  Experience,  I  could  never  ob- 
ferve  either  of  them  to  alter  when  raifed  from  Seeds, 
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but  have  conftantly  found  the  Seeds  to  produce  the  fame 
Kind  as  the  Parent  Plants,  they  may  therefore  fafely  be 
accounted  different  Species. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  Species 
the  Leaves  of  this  have  not  fo  many  Pinnae  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  and  the  Pinnae  are  rounder,  and  the  Inden¬ 
tures  on  their  Edges  blunter.  The  Spike  of  Flowers  is 
{lender,  and  the  Flowers  fmaller  and  of  a  dirty  white 
Colour.  This  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  from  whence 
I  received  the  Seeds,  and  have  conftantly  found  that 
the  Seeds  of  this  when  fown  never  vary. 

The  third  Sort  grows  near  four  Feet  high,  the  Leaves 
of  this  have  more  Pinnae  than  either  of  the  other, 
and  they  are  longer  and  narrower,  ending  in  acute 
Points ;  the  Serratures  of  the  Leaves  are  (harper  than 
any  of  the  other,  and  when  handled  emit  an  agreeable 
Odour. 

There  is  another  Sort  mentioned  by  many  Writers  on 
Botany,  titled  Agrimonia  Santonenfis  odor  at  a ,  the  Seeds 
of  which  I  have  received  fromfeveral  Profefibrsof  Bo¬ 
tany  abroad  ;  but  the  Plants  which  were  produced  from 
them  always  proved  the  fame  as  the  third  Sort,  fo  that  I 
doubt  of  its  being  a  different  Species ;  if  there  be  how¬ 
ever  any  Difference  between  them,  the  Seeds  which  were 
fent  me  were  not  right.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  make 
an  agreeable  cooling  Tea,  which  is  a  very  good  Bever¬ 
age  for  Perfons  in  a  Fever,  in  which  Diforder  I  have 
known  it  often  preferibed  by  a  good  Phyfician. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  of  humble  Growth,  ftldom  rifing 
above  two  Feet  high ;  the  Pinnae  of  its  Leaves  are 
longer  and  narrower  than  either  of  the  former,  and  the 
Spikes  of  Flowers  very  fhort  and  thick.  The  Roots 
of  this  are  very  thick,  and  fpread  widely  under  Ground, 
by  which  it  multiplies  {after  than  either  of  the  other ; 
the  Seeds  are  alfo  much  larger  and  rougher,  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Sort.  This  was  found  growing  in  the 
Levant  by  Dr.  Fournefort ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  where  they  fucceeded,  and 
from  thence  the  other  Botanic  Gardens  have  been  fup- 
pliecl  with  them. 

The  fifth  Sort  greatly  refembles  the  other  in  the  Shape 
of  its  Pinnae  (or  fmaller  Leaves)  but  there  are  but  three 
upon  each  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Flower  of  this  hath  a  double 
Empalement,  the  outer  one  being  fringed  ;  there  are 
but  (even  or  eight  Stamina  in  each  Flower,  and  the 
Seeds  are  fmocth,  for  which  Reafon  Fabius  Columna 
and  other  Writers  on  Botany,  have  feparated  it  from 
the  Agrimony,  making  it  a  diftinct  Genus. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  hardy  perennial  Plants,  which 
will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  require 
no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots, 
which  fhould  be  done  in  Autumn,  when  their  Leaves 
begin  to  decay,  that  the  Plants  may  be  well  eftablifhed 
before  the  Spring.  They  lhould  not  be  planted  nearer 
than  two  Feet,  that  their  Roots  may  have  Room  to 
fpread.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  feldom  come  up  the  fame 
Seafon. 

AGR.OSTEMMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  516.  Wild 
Lychnis  or  Campion. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  ' Flower  is  permanent ,  of  one 
Leaf  which  is  tubulous ,  thick ,  and  cut  into  five  narrow 
Segments  at  the  Edge •,  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  Pe¬ 
tals ,  which  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe  where  they  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  Empalement ,  but  fpread  open  at  the  Fop.  In 
the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen  fupperting  five  Styles , 
which  are  fender ,  ere  Si,  and  crowned  with  fimple  Stigma  \ 
thefe  are  attended  by  ten  Stamina ,  five  of  which  are  inferted 
in  the  Bafe  of  the  Petals.,  and  the  others  ftand  alternately 
between  •,  after  the  Flower  is  pafi ,  the  Germen  becomes  an 
oval  oblong  Capfule ,  having  one  Cell  opening  into  five  Di- 
vifions ,  which  is  filled  with  angular  Seeds . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  ranged 
in  the  filth  Section  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  entitled  Lecan- 
dria  pentagynia ,  the  Flowers  of  this  Divifion  having 
ten  Stamina  and  five  Styles. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Agrostemma  hirfuia  calycibus  corollam  &qfi'ahti- 
buspetalis  integris nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  435.  Flairy  wild 
Lychnis,  whofe  Empalement  is  equal  with  the  Corolla, 
and  the  Petals  entire  and  naked,  commonly  called  Corn 
Campion.  This  is  the  Lychnis  fegetum  major.  C.  B.  P. 

2.  Agrostemma  glabra  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  pe  tails 
emarginatis  coronatis.  Hort.Upfal.  115.  Smooth  wild 
Campion  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  the 
Petals  of  the  Flowers  indented  at  their  Brim.  This  is 
the  Lychnis  foliis  glabris  calyce  duriore.  Bocc.  Sic.  27. 

3.  Agrostemma  tomentofa  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  pe¬ 
tals  integris  coronatis.  Hcrt.  Upfal.  1 15.  The  fingL  Rofe 
Campion.  This  is  the  Lychnis  Coronaria  Diofcoridis  fa - 
tiva.  C.  B.  P.  203. 

4.  AgrostemmA  tomentofa  foliis  cvato-lanceolatis 
flore  pleno.  The  double  Rofe  Campion. 

5.  Agrostemma  tomentofa  pet alis  emarginatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  436.  The  umbelliferous  Mounta.n  Campion. 
This  is  the  Lychnis  umbellifera  montana  Helvetica.  Zan. 
Hift.  128. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Corn  Fields  in 
molt  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  admited  into  Gar¬ 
dens.  The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  and 
being  a  Plant  of  little  Beauty,  is  only  preferved  in  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

The  fingle  Rofe  Campion  has  been  long  an  Inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  Englifh  Gardens,  where,  by  its  Seeds  having 
fcattered,  it  is  become  a  kind  of  Weed.  There  are 
three  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  with  deep  red,  ano¬ 
ther  with  flefh  coloured,  and  a  third  with  white  Flowers, 
but  thefe  are  of  irnall  Efteem ;  for  the  double  Rofe  Cam¬ 
pion  being  a  finer  Flower,  has  turned  the  others  out  of 
moft  fine  Gardens.  The  fingle  Sorts  propagate  faft 
enough  by  the  Seeds,  where  they  are  permited  to  fcat- 
ter,  for  the  Plants  come  up  better  from  felf-fown  Seeds, 
than  when  they  are  fown  by  Hand,  efpecially  if  they* 
are  not  fown  in  Autumn. 

The  Sort  with  double  Flowers  never  produces  any 
Seeds,  fo  is  only  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  ; 
the  beft  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn,  after  their  Flowers 
are  paft,  in  doing  of  this,  every  Head  which  can  be  fiiped 
off  with  Roots  fhould  be  parted  ;  thefe  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  Border  of  frefii  undunged  Earth,  at  the  Diftance 
of  fix  Inches,  obferving  to  water  them  gently  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  more, 
for  much  Wet  is  very  injurious,  to  them,  as  is  alfo  Dung. 
In  this  Border  they  may  remain  till  Spring,  when  they 
are  to  be  planted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Gar¬ 
den,  where  they  will  be  very  ornamental  during  the 
Time  of  their  flowering,  which  is  in  July  and  Augufl. 
This  is  a  Variety  of  the  fingle  Sort,  which  was  acci¬ 
dentally  obtained  from  Seeds. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian 
Mountains,  this  is  a  low  Plant,  with  woolly  Leaves, 
the  Flower  Stem  rifes  near  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Flowers 
grow  in  Umbels  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  are  of 
a  bright  red  Colour.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September  ;  it  muft  have  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  will  thrive  beft  in  a  moift  Soil. 

AIR  \_Aer,  Lat.  ’A^,  of  rS  ds\  fslv,  becaufe  it  al¬ 
ways  flows  or  as  others,  of  to  breathe ;  or  as 

others,  of  ra  align v,  becaufe  it  bears  the  Earth].  By  Air 
is  meant  all  that  fluid  expanded  Mafs  of  Matter  which 
furrounds  our  Earth,  in  which  we  live  and  walk,  and 
which  we  are  continually  receiving  and  cafting  out  again 
by  Refpiration. 

The  Subftance  whereof  Air  confifts,  may  be  reduced 
to  two  Kinds,  viz. 

1.  The  Matter  of  Light  or  Fire,  which  is  continual¬ 
ly  flowing  into  it  from  the  heavenly  Bodies. 

2.  Thofe  numberlefs  Particles,  which  is  in  Form  ei¬ 
ther  of  Vapours,  or  dry  Exhalations,  are  raifed  from 
the  Earth,  Water,  Minerals,  Vegetables,  Animals,  (Ac. 
either  by  the  folar,  fubterraneous,  or  culinary  hire. 

Elementary  Air,  or  Air  properly  fo  called,  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  fubtile,  homogeneous,  elaftic  Matter,  the  Balls  or 
fundamental  Ingredient  of  the  atmofpherical  Air,  and 
that  which  gives  it  the  Denomination. 

Air 
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Air  therefore  may  be  confidered  in  two  refpedts  ;  ei¬ 
ther  as  it  is  an  univerfal  Affemblage,  or  Chaos,  of  all 
kinds  of  Bodies  ;  or  as  it  is  a  Body  endued  with  its  own 
proper  Qualities. 

1.  That  there  is  Fire  contained  in  all  Air  is  demon- 
ftrable,  in  that  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  Fire  exifting 
in  all  Bodies,  and  to  this  Fire  it  is  that  Air  feems  to 
owe  ali  its  Fluidity  •,  and  were  the  Air  totally  diverted 
of  that  Fire,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would  coa- 
lefce  into  a  folid  Body  ;  for  it  is  found  by  many  Expe¬ 
riments,  that  the  Air  condenfes  and  contracts  itfell  fo 
much  the  more,  the  lefs  Degree  of  Warmth  it  has ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  expands  itfelf  the  more,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Heat  is  greater. 

2.  In  refpeft  of  Exhalations,  Air  may  be  faid  to  be 
a  general  Collection  of  all  kinds  of  Bodies ;  for  there 
are  no  Bodies  but  what  Fire  will  render  volatile,  and  di- 
fperfe  into  Air  ;  even  Salts,  Sulphurs,  and  Stones,  nay 
and  Gold  itfelf,  though  the  heavieft  and  moft  fixed  of 
all  Bodies,  are  convertible  into  Vapours  by  a  large  Burn- 
ing-glafs,  and  are  carried  on  high. 

Thofe  floating  Particles,  thus  raifed  from  terreftrial 
Bodies,  are  moved  and  agitated  by  the  fiery  Particles 
divers  Ways,  and  are  diftufed  through  the  whole  At- 
mofphere. 

Of  the  Matters  thus  raifed  in  the  Atmofphere,  thofe 
which  come  from  fluid  Bodies,  are  properly  called  Va¬ 
pours,  and  thofe  from  folid  or  dry  ones,  Exhalations. 

The  Caufe  of  this  Volatility  and  Afcent  is  the  Fire, 
without  which  all  Thiiigs  would  fall  immediately  down  to¬ 
wards  the  Center  of  the  Earth,  and  remain  in  eternal  Reft. 

Thus,  if  the  Air  be  full  of  Vapours,  and  the  Cold 
fucceeds,  thefe  Vapours  before  difperfed  are  congregated 
and  condenfed  into  Clouds ;  and  thus  fall  back  again 
into  the  Form  of  Water,  Rain,  Snow,  or  Hail. 

From  the  Time  of  the  Entrance  of  the  Spring  till 
Autumn,  the  Evaporation  is  conftant ;  but  then  it  be¬ 
gins  to  fail,  and  in  the  Winter  ceafes,  to  lay  up  frefh 
Matter  for  the  coming  Seafon. 

And  thus  it  is  that  frorty  Winters,  by  congealing  the 
Waters,  and  by  covering  the  Earth  with  a  Cruft,  and  thus 
imprifoning  the  Exhalations,  make  a  fruitful  Summer. 

And  this  feems  to  be  the  Reafon  why  in  fome  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  Winter  is  feverer  than  ordinary,  the 
Spring  is  more  than  ordinary  fruitful ;  for  in  fuch  Places 
the  Exhalations  being  pent  up  a  long  time,  are  dif- 
charged  in  the  greater  Quantity,  when  the  Sun  makes 
them  a  Paffage  ;  whereas,  under  a  feebler  Cold,  the 
Flux  would  have  been  continual,  and  confequently  no 
great  Stock  referved  for  the  next  Occafion. 

This  vaporous  Matter  then,  being  at  length  received 
into  the  Atmofphere,  is  returned  again  in  die  Form  of 
Rain,  a  Forerunner  of  a  chearful  Crop. 

As  the  Sun  retires,  the  Cold  fucceeds  •,  and  thus  the 
Diveifity  of  the  Seaions  of  the  Year  depends  on  a  Change 
in  the  Face  of  the  Cruft  of  the  Earth,  the  Prefence  of 
the  Air,  and  the  Courfe  of  the  Sun. 

And  hence  we  conceive  the  Nature  of  Meteors,  which 
are  all  either  Collections  of  fuch  Vapours  and  Exhala¬ 
tions,  or  Difperfions  thereof. 


The  ftibtiler  Oils  are  always  rifling  into  the  Air  Now 
two  Clouds,  partly  formed  of  fuch  Oils,  happening  to 
meet  and  mix,  by  the  Attrition,  the  Oil  frequently  t?kes 
File,  and  hence  proceed  Thunder,  Lightnings,  and 
other  Pnrenomena  ;  which  may  be  farther  promoted  by 
the  Difpofition  of  the  Clouds  to  favour  the  Excitation. 

And  hence  arife  great  and  fudden  Alterations  in  the 
Air  ;  infomuch  that  it  fliall  now  be  intenfely  hot,  and 
raife  the  Spirits  perhaps  to  eighty-eight  Degrees  in  a 
Thermometer  ;  and  yet,  after  a  Clap  of  Thunder  with 
a  Shower,  it  fliall  fall  again  in  a  few  Minutes  no  lefs 
than  twenty  or  thirty  Degrees. 

It  is  therefore  impoflible  to  pronounce  what  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Heat  will  be  in  any  given  Place  at  any  time 
even  though  we  know  ever  fo  well  the  Places  and  Pofi- 
tion  of  the  Sun  and  Planets  with  refpeCl  to  us,  fince  it 
depends  fo  much  upon  other  variable  Things,  no  wavs 
capable  of  being  afcertained.  ^ 

is  IheAl0Wer,:he  P lace>  the  cIofa>  Pilfer,  and  heavie. 
IS  the  Air,  till  at  length  you  arrive  at  a  Depth  where 


the  Fire  goes  out ;  fo  that  Miners,  who  go  deep,  to' 
remedy  this  Inconvenience,  are  forced  to  have  recourfe 
to  an  artificial  Wind,  raifed  by  the  Fall  of  Waters,  to 
do  the  Office  of  the  other  Air. 

Now,  confidering  the  Air  as  fuch  a  Chaos,  or  Affem- 
blage  of  all  Kinds  of  Bodies,  and  a  Chaos  fo  extremely 
liable  to  change,  it  murt  needs  have  a  great  Influence 
on  vegetable  Bodies. 

3.  Air  confidered  in  itfelf,  or  that  properly  called  Air. 

Befides  the  Fire  and  Exhalations  contained  in  the  cir- 
cumambiant  Atmofphere,  there  is  a  third  Matter,  which 
is  what  we  properly  mean  by  Air. 

To  define  the  Nature  of  it  would  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult,  inafmuch  as  its  intimate  Affections  are  unknown 
to  us ;  all  we  know  is, 

1.  That  Air  is  naturally  an  homogeneous  fimilar 
Body. 

2.  That  it  is  fluid. 

3.  That  it  is  heavy. 

4.  That  it  is  elaftic. 

5.  That  it  rarefies  by  Fire,  and  contracts  by  Cold. 

6.  That  it  is  compreflible  by  a  Weight  laid  there¬ 
on,  and  rifes,  and  reftores  itfelf  upon  a  Removal  of  the 
fame  :  All  which  Circumftances  ffiould  incline  it  to  coa- 
lefce  into  a  Solid,  if  Fire  were  wanting. 

1.  Air  is  divided  into  real  and  permanent,  and  ap¬ 
parent  or  tranfient. 

Real  Air  is  not  reducible  by  any  Compreffion  or  Con- 
denfation,  or  the  like,  into  any  Subftance  befides  Air. 

Tranfient  Air  is  the  contrary  of  the  former,  and  by 
Cold,  &c.  may  be  condenfed  into  original  Water;  the 
Difference  between  permanent  and  tranfient  Air,  amounts 
to  the  fame  as  that  between  Vapour  and  Exhalation  j 
the  one,  e.  g.  being  dry,  and  the  -other  rnoift. 

Hence,  as  Sir  Jfaac  Newton  fays,  it  is,  that  as  the 
Particles  of  permanent  Air  are  groffer,  and  arife  from 
denfer  Bodies,  than  thofe  of  tranfient  Air  or  Vapour, 
true  Air  is  more  ponderous  than  Vapour,  and  a  moift 
Atmofphere  lighter  than  a  dry  one. 

But  this  real  Air  no-where  confifts  in  its  Purity  ;  but 
that  Air  which  concerns  us,  and  the  Properties  and  Ef¬ 
fects  of  which  are  chiefly  to  be  confidered,  is  that  which 
has  been  before  treated  on  and  defcribed,  which  Mr. 
Boyle  acknowledges  to  be  the  moft  heterogeneous  Body 
in  the  Univerfe  ;  and  Dr.  Boerbaave  ftiews  it  to  be  an 
univerfal  Chaos  and  Colluvies  of  all  the  kinds  of  created 
Bodies  in  the  Univerfe,  and  in  which  may  be  found 
whatever  Fire  can  volatize. 

2.  That  the  Air  is  fluid,  appears  from  the  eafy  Paf- 
fage  it  affords  to  Bodies  through  it ;  as  in  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  Sounds,  Smells,  and  other  Effluvia  ;  for  thefe 
Things  fhew  it  a  Body  that  gives  Way  to  any  Force 
impreffed  ;  and  in  yielding  are  eafily  moved  among 
themfelves,  which  are  the  Properties  of  a  Fluid  ;  fo  that 
fcarc.e  any  Body  will  call  in  queftion,  whether  Air  be  a 
Fluid,  and  thence  being  always  in  Motion,  and  always 
moving  other  Bodies  ;  for  no  Surface  of  any  Liquor 
that  is  contiguous  to  the  Air,  can  be  at  Reft. 

3.  As  to  the  Gravity  or  Heavinefs  of  the  Air,  that 
is  likewife  eafily  proved  ;  for  that  the  Air  is  heavy,  fol¬ 
lows  from  its  being  a  Body;  Weight  being  an  effential 
Property  of  Matter. 

Senfe  and  Experiment  fufficiently  prove  this ;  for,  if 
a  Perfon  lay  his  Hand  upon  an  open  Veffel  placed  on  an. 
Air-pump,  and  the  Air  be  exhaufted,  he  will  fenfibly 
feel  the  Load  of  the  incumbent  Atmofphere  to  increale, 
and  prefs  upon  the  upper  Part  of  his  Hand,  as  the  Air 
is  exhaufting. 

In  like  manner,  a  hollow  Sphere  of  five  or  fix  Inches. 
Diameter,  divided  into  two  Segments  exadfcjy  fitingeach 
other,  after  the  Air  is  exhaufted  out  oi  them,  are  pref- 
fed  together  with  a  Force  equal  to  a  hundred  Pounds 
Weight,  and  require  the  Strength  of  two  ftrong  Per- 
fons  to  pull  them  afunder ;  which,  as  foon  as  ever  the 
Mr  is  let  into  them  again,  will  fall  afunder  by  the  mere 
Weight  of  the  under  Hemifphere. 

Mi.  Boyle  found  that  a  Lamb’s  Bladder,  containing 
about  two  Thirds  of  a  Pint,  and  blown  up,  and  well 
dried,  loft  about  a  Grain  and  one  Eighth,  when  it  was 
pricked,  and  the  Air  let  out. 
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Mr.  Gra*vefende  found,  that  the  Air  in  a  Glafs  Ball  of 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  Inches  Capacity, 
weighed  a  hundred  Grains  ;  and  according  to  Burcher 
de  Voider ,  a  Cubic  Foot  of  Air  is  in  Weight  one  Ounce, 
and  twenty-feven  Grains. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  computed,  that  the  Weight  of  any 
Quantity  of  Air,  near  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  is  to 
Water  as  i  to  1000  ;  and  Dr.  Halley ,  as  i  to  800  ;  and 
Mr.  Havokjby ,  as  1  to  885  •,  and  the  Gravity  of  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Air  to  the  fame  Quantity  of  Mercury,  as 
1  to  10800. 

Air  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  an  univerfal  Oper¬ 
culum ,  or  Cover,  which  by  its  Weight  keeps  all  terre- 
ftrial  Bodies  down,  and  hinders  them  from  flying  off. 

4.  The  Air  is  elaftic.  Elafticity  is  a  Quality  where¬ 
by  a  Body  yields  to  any  external  Impreflions  by  con¬ 
tracting  itfelf  into  lefs  Compafs  ;  and  upon  removing  or 
diminifhing  the  imprefiive  Power,  returns  to  its  former 
Space  or  Figure.  And  by  this  Quality,  the  Air  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  all  other  Bodies  in  the  Atmofphere ; 
neither  Fire  nor  Exhalations  appearing  to  be  elaftic,  at 
leaft  in  any  notable  Degree. 

That  there  is  fuch  a  Quality  in  the  Air,  is  evident 
from  innumerable  Experiments ;  and  this  Property  is 
infeparable  from  it.  A  Bladder  full  blown  being  fqueezed 
in  the  Hand,  the  included  Air  may  be  fenfibly  per¬ 
ceived  to  refill  the  Touch  ;  fo  that  upon  ceafing  to 
comprefs  it,  the  Cavities  or  Impreflions,  which  were 
made  in  its  Surface,  are  immediately  expanded  again, 
and  filled  up. 

Alfo  thin  Glafs  Bubbles,  or  Bladders  full  of  Air,  and 
exaCtly  clofed,  and  put  into  the  Receiver  of  an  Air- 
pump,  the  Air  being  exhaufted  out  of  the  Receiver, 
the  Glafs  Bubbles  fly  in  Pieces  by  the  Force  of  the  Air 
included  in  them. 

From  thefe  Experiments,  and  many  others,  it  appears, 
that  the  Air  we  breathe  near  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  is 
comprefled  by  its  own  Weight  into  at  leaft  13679  Parts 
of  the  Space  it  would  poflels  in  vacuo  ;  and  if  the  fame 
Air  be  condenfed  by  Art,  the  Space  it  will  occupy, 
when  moft  dilated,  will  be  as  505000  to  1,  to  that 
which  it  poffefles  when  condenfed  •,  and  Dr.  Wallis  fug- 
gefts,  that  we  are  far  from  knowing  the  utmoft  it  is 
capable  of.  • 

Nor  does  this  Power  appear  capable  by  any  means  to 
be  dellroyed  or  diminilhed  ;  for  Mr.  Boyle  made  feveral 
Experiments  to  difcover  how  long  Air,  brought  to  the 
greateft  Degree  of  Expanflon  he  could  reduce  it  to  in 
his  Air-pump,  would  retain  its  Spring,  and  could  never 
oblerve  any  fenfible  Diminution  ;  although  the  Air  was 
clogged  fome  Months  with  a  Weight  that  one  would 
admire  how  it  fhould  fupport  one  Moment. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  Property  in  Air,  that  it 
fhould  be  capable  of  being  contracted  and  extended  in¬ 
finitely  •,  but,  as  hath  been  faid,  it  does  not  appear,  by 
all  the  Experiments  yet  tried,  that  there  are  any  Limits 
of  its  Compreflion  or  Expanfion  ;  but  ftill  by  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  a  new  Weight,  it  will  contract  farther  ;  and, 
by  taking  the  Weight  away,  will  expand  farther. 

5.  Air  rarefies  by  Fire,  and  contracts  by  Cold. 

The  colder  the  Air  is,  the  lefs  Space  it  takes  up  •,  and, 

on  the  contrary,  the  wanner  the  Air  is,  it  poffefles  the 
larger  Space  ;  and  fo  Cooling  and  Compreflion  have 
the  fame  Effects  upon  Air  ;  and  fo  Cold  and  Compref- 
fion  keep  pace  with  one  another. 

The  lame  holds  of  warming  and  diminifhing  of 
Weight,  or  Pleat  and  Expanfion,  which  go  hand  in 
hand. 

And  to  the  fame  elaftic  Power  before-mentioned,  and 
its  being  expanded  by  Heat,  it  is  owing,  that  Air  in- 
clofed  in  Glafs  Veffels,  at  a  time  when  it  is  much  con¬ 
denfed,  when  it  afterwards  comes  to  expand  by  a  far¬ 
ther  Degree  of  Heat,  frequently  burfts  the  Bottles. 

6.  Air  is  compreflible  by  a  Weight  laid  thereon,  and 
rifes  and  reftores  itfelf  upon  a  Removal  of  the  fame. 
This  Property  has  been  fufficiently  fhewn  by  what  has 
been  faid  before,  and  efpecially  under  the  Head  of  Ela¬ 
fticity  ;  wherefore,  having  confidered  the  Properties  of 
Air,  I  fliall  take  Notice  of  fome  of  its  Operations  and 
EffeCts  as  to  the  Bufinefs  of  Vegetation. 
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Air,  by  being  heavy  and  fluid,  invefts  the  whole  Earth,' 
and  prefles  all  the  Bodies  thereon  with  a  great  Force, 
equal  to  what  they  would  fuftain  from  the  Preffure  o(f 
a  Column  of  29  Inches  Depth  of  Mercury,  or  32  Feet 
of  Water;  and  conftringes  and  binds  them  down  with 
a  Force  amounting,  according  to  the  Computation  of 
Mr.  Pafchal ,  to  2232  Pounds  Weight  upon  every  fquare 
Foot,  or  upwards  of  1 5  Pounds  upon  every  iquarC 
Inch.  Hence  it  prevents,  e.  g.  the  arterial  Veft'eis  of 
Plants  and  Animals  from  being  too  much  diftended  by 
the  Impetus  of  the  circulating  Juices,  or  by  the  elaftic 
Force  of  the  Air  fo  plentifully  lodged  in  the  Blood  of 
one,  and  the  Sap  of  the  other.  For, 

The  Air  preffes  equally  every  Way,  as  is  confirmed 
in  what  we  obferve  of  foft  Bodies  fuftaining  this  Preffure 
without  any  Change  of  Figure,  and  brittle  Bodies  with¬ 
out  their  breaking. 

Air  is  a  principal  Caufe  of  the  Vegetation  of  Plants, 
an  Inftance  of  which  we  have  from  Mr.  Ray,  in  the 
Philofophical  Pranfadlions ,  of  Lettuce  Seed,  that  was 
fown  in  the  Glafs  Receiver  of  the  Air  Pump,  which 
was  exhaufted  and  cleared  from  all  Air,  which  grew 
not  at  all  in  eight  Days  Time ;  whereas  fome  of  the 
fame  Seed  that  was  fown  at  the  fame  Time  in  the  open 
Air,  was  rifen  to  the  Height  of  an  Inch  and  a  FXalf  in 
that  Time ;  but  the  Air  being  let  into  the  empty  Re¬ 
ceiver,  the  Seed  grew  up  to  the  Height  of  two  or  three 
Inches  in  the  Space  of  one  Week. 

That  a  certain  Portion  of  Air  is  neceffary  to  preferve 
the  growing  Quality  of  Seeds  is  manifeft,  from  many- 
repeated  Experiments ;  by  puting  up  Seeds  into  Glafs 
Bottles,  and  fealing  the  Bottles  hermetically,  and  in  fix 
Months  thole  Seeds  have  loft  their  growing  Quality  ; 
whereas  Part  of  the  fame  Seeds  which  were  kept  in 
Bags,  grew  at  the  Age  of  tv/o  Years ;  therefore  it 
fhould  caution  Perfons  not  to  exclude  the  Air  from 
their  Seeds,  if  they  intend  they  fhould  grow. 

Another  Inftance  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Air  in  Ve¬ 
getation,  is  the  Sedum ,  which  will  pufh  out  Roots  with¬ 
out  Earth  and  Water,  and  live  for  feveral  Months :  And 
fome  Sorts  of  Aloes,  if  hung  up  in  a  Room  entirely  fe- 
cured  from  Frofts,  will  remain  frefti  for  fome  Years, 
though  they  will  fenfibly  lofe  in  their  Weight. 

Air  is  capable  of  penetrating  the  porous  and  fpongy 
Parts  of  Plants,  and  being  there  contracted,  and  di¬ 
lating  itfelf  again. 

The  Air  operates  alfo  within  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth, 
and  by  its  Subtilty  perfpiring  through  the  Pores,  affifts 
in  the  Rarefaction  of  the  Crudities  of  the  Earth,  and  in 
the  difpelling  all  fuperfluous  Moifture,  entering  into 
the  very  Pores  and  Veins  of  the  Trees,  Plants,  Herbs, 
(Pc.  carrying  along  with  it  tliofe  Salts  contained  either 
in  itfelf,  or  lodged  in  the  Earth  ;  which  Salts  or  Juices, 
are  altered  according  to  the  feveral  Figures  or  Dimen- 
fions  of  the  different  Strainers  or  Veffels  of  thofe  feve¬ 
ral  Plants  which  grow  upon  the  fame  Spot  of  Earth, 
which  is  fo  impregnated  with  thefe  Salts  :  And  thence 
thofe  Varieties  in  Tafte  and  Smell  proceed,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  all  receive  their  Nourifhment  from  the 
fame  Stock  that  is  lodged  in  the  Earth. 

The  Air  alfo  affeCts  the  Branches,  Leaves,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  of  Trees,  Plants,  and  Herbs,  entering  and  perfpir¬ 
ing  through  them,  and  even  through  the  Bark  and  Bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Tree;  and  by  the  fame  Kind  of  Subtilty  it 
does,  by  its  refrefhing  Breezes,  moderate  the  Intenfe- 
nefs  of  the  Sun-beams,  cooling,  chearing,  blowing, 
opening,  and  extending  all  the  Offspring  of  Nature. 

The  Air  fixes  and  infinuates  its  aereal  Subftance  into 
the  liquid  Sap  of  Vegetables  :  And  as  all  the  Agitations 
in  Nature  proceed  from  the  Contrariety  of  Parts  in¬ 
habiting  together,  in  this,  aereal  and  liquid  Subftances 
being  mixed,  caufe  this  Agitation  and  Motion  in  V  e- 
getables,  or,  more  properly,  fet  it  all  into  a  Ferment 
(whether  it  be  in  the  Roots,  or  in  the  Stem)  ;  and  it 
rifes  by  Co-operation  of  the  Sun  (which  is  the  third 
Agent  in  Vegetation)  up  to  the  Top  of  a  Tree,  (Pc. 
as  Liquids  rife  by  Fire  to  the  Top  of  the  containing 
Vefiel. 

This  Air,  we  find,  produces  a  vibratory  Motion  in 
feveral  Bodies ;  and  particularly  in  Plants,  the  Air 

H  Veffels 
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VefTels  thereof  do  the  Office  of  Lungs  :  For  the  Air 
contained  in  them,  fometimes  contracting,  and  fome- 
times  expanding,  according  as  the  Heat  is  increafed  or 
diminifhed,  prelfes  the  VefTels,  and  eafes  them  again 
by  Turns  ;  and  thus  promotes  a  Circulation  of  their 
Juices,  which  could  fcarce  be  otherwife  effected. 

Air,  fays  the  learned  Dr.  Hales ,  is  a  fine  elaftic  Fluid, 
with  Particles  of  very  different  Natures  floating  in  it, 
whereby  it  is  admirably  fited  by  the  great  Author  of 
Nature  to  be  the  Breath  or  Life  of  Vegetables  as  well  as 
Animals,  without  which  they  can  no  more  live  nor 
thrive  than  Animals  can. 

As  a  Proof  of  the  great  Quantities  of  Air  in  Vege¬ 
tables,  he  refers  to  the  third  Chapter  of  his  excellent 
Treatife  of  Vegetable  Statics,  where  he  fays,  in  the  Ex¬ 
periments  on  Vines,  the  great  Quantity  of  Air  was  vi- 
fibie,  which  was  continually  afcending  through  the  Sap 
in  the  Tubes-,  which  manifeftly  fhews  what  Plenty  of 
it  is  taken  in  by  Vegetables,  and  is  perfpired  off  with 
the  Sap  through  the  Leaves. 

He  adds  feveral  Experiments,  as  to  an  Apple  Branch, 
Apricot  Branch,  Birch,  and  other  Plants,  to  prove  the 
fame  Thing. 

And  Dr.  Grew  has  obferved,  that  the  Pores  are  fo 
large  in  the  Trunks  of  fome  Plants,  as  in  the  better 
Sort  of  thick  Walking  Canes,  that  they  are  vifible  to 
a  good  Eye  without  a  Glafs ;  but  with  a  Glafs,  the  Cane 
feems  as  if  ftuck  at  Top  full  of  Holes  with  great  Pins, 
fo  large  as  very  well  to  refemble  the  Pores  of  the  Skin 
in  the  Ends  of  the  Fingers  and  Ball  of  the  Hand. 

In  the  Leaves  of  Pines,  they  are  likewife  through  a 
Glafs  a  very  elegant  Shew,  Handing  almoft  exaCtly  in 
Rank  and  File  through  the  Length  of  the  Leaves. 

Whence  it  may  be  thought  probable,  that  the  Air 
freely  enters  Plants,  not  only  with  the  principal  Fund 
of  Nourishment  by  the  Roots,  but  alfo  through  the 
Surface  of  their  Trunks  and  Leaves,  efpecially  at  Nmht, 
when  they  are  changed  Lorn  a  perfpiring,  to  a  ftrono-ly 
imbibing  State.  &  1 

Dr.  Hales  likewife  tells  us,  that  in  all  thofe  Experi¬ 
ments  that  he  tried  to  this  Purpofe,  he  found  that  the 
Air  entered  very  flowly  at  the  Bark  of  young  Shoots 
and  Branches,  but  much  more  freely  through  old  Bark ; 
and  that  in  different  Kinds  of  Trees  it  had  different  De¬ 
grees  of  more  or  lefs  free  Entrance. 

And  likewife,  that  there  is  fome  Air  both  in  an  elaftic 
and  unelaftic  State,  mixed  with  the  Earth  (which  may 
well  enter  the  Roots  with  the  Nourishment),  he  found 
by  feveral  Experiments,  which  he  gives  in  the  before- 
mentioned  Treatife. 

The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle,  in  making  many  Experi¬ 
ments  on  the  Air,  among  other  Difcoveries  found,  that 
a  good  Quantity  of  Air  was  producible  from  Veo-e- 
tables,  by  puting  Grapes,  Plums,  Goofberries,  Peafe, 
and  feveral  otner  Sorts  of  Fruits  and  Grains  into  ex- 
haufted  and  unexhaufted  Receivers,  where  they  con¬ 
tinued  for  feveral  Days  emiting  great  Quantities  of 

This  put  the  curious  Dr.  Hales  upon  farther  Re- 
fearches  to  find  out  what  Proportion  of  Air  he  could 
obtain  out  of  the  different  Vegetables  in  which  it  was 
lodged  and  incorporated,  which  he  performed  by  divers 
chymio-Jlatical  Experiments,  which  he  gives  in  many 
Inftances  in  his  I  reatife  of  the  Analyfis  of  the  Air 
plainly  fhewing  in  what  Manner  he  performed  them 
and  the  Events  of  them. 

That  Lorn  half  a  cubic  Inch,  or  135  Grains  of  Heart 
of  Oak,  frefh  cut  from  a  growing  Tree,  there  were  108 
cubic  Inches  of  Air  generated,  which  is  a  Quantity 
equal  to  2 1 6  Times  the  Bulk  of  the  Piece  of  Oak  -,  that 

£* “  °f \\Wa'  above  3°  Grains,  one  Quarter 
I  art  oi  the  Weight  of  13.5  Grains.  ^ 

And  he  adds,  that  he  took  the  like  Quantity  of  thin 
pavings  from  the  iame  Piece  of  Oak,  ind  dried  them 
at  tome  Diltarce  from  a  gentle  Fire  for  24  Hours  s  in 

l  “  1  ™e  «“»  evaporated  44  Grains  of  Moilture  , 
which  44  Grains  deducted  from  135  Grains,  there  re 
mam9I  Grains  for  the  folid  Part  of  the  Oak  Then  20 

™rd  ““  Weight  ofThe“Jd 
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Fie  gives  another  Experiment  of  Indian  Wheat,  which 
grew  in  his  own  Garden,  that  he  took  388  Grains  of  it 
when  it  was  not  come  to  its  full  Maturity,  and  that 
there  were  generated  from  it  270  cubic  Inches  of  Air; 
the  Weight  of  which  Air  was  77  Grains,  w'z.  one  Fourth 
of  the  Weight  of  the  Wheat. 

And  again,  that  a  cubic  Inch,  or  318  Grains,  of 
Peafe  generated  396  cubic  Inches  of  Air,  or  113 
Grains,  i.  e.  fomething  more  than  one  Third  of  the 
Weight  of  the  Peafe. 

And  again,  that  from  one  Ounce,  or  437  Grains  of 
Muftard  Seed,  270  cubic  Inches  of  Air  were  o-ene- 
rated,  or  77  Grains,  which  is  more  than  one  SixthPart 
of  the  Ounce  Weight. 

He  likewife  adds,  that  there  is  a  great  Plenty  of  Air 
incorporated  into  the  Subftance  of  Vegetables,  which, 
by  the  Action  ol  Fermentation,  is  roufed  into  an  elaftic 
State,  as  is  evident  from  thefe  Experiments  following. 

On  the  2d  Day  of  March ,  he  poured  42  cubic  Inches 
of  Ale  from  the  Ton,  which  had  been  there  fet  to  fer¬ 
ment  34  Hours  before  into  a  Bolt  Head ;  and  from  that 
Time  to  the  9th  of  June,  it  generated  639  cubic 
Inches  of  Air,  with  a  very  unequal  Progreflion,  more 
or  lefs,  as  the  Weather  was  warm,  cool,  or  cold ;  and 
fometimes,  upon  a  Change  from  warm  to  cool,  it  re- 
forbed  Air,  in  all  32  cubic  Inches. 

From  the  2d  of  March  to  the  16th  of  April,  12  cu¬ 
bic  Inches  of  Malaga  Raifins,  with  18  cybic  Inches  of 
Water,  generated  41 1  cubic  Inches  of  Air-,  and  then 
again,  it  reforbed  35  cubic  Inches  in  two  or -three  cold 
Days.  From  the  21ft  of  April  to  the  16th  of  May,  it 
generated  78  cubic  Inches;  after  which,  the  9th  of 
June,  it  continued  in  a  reforbing  State,  fo  as  to  reforb 
1 3  cubic  Inches  :  That  there  were  at  that  Seafon  many 
hot  Days,  with  much  Thunder  and  Lightning,  which 
deftroys  the  Elafticity  of  the  Air  :  There  were  gene¬ 
rated  jin  all  489  cubic  Inches,  of  which  48  were  ab- 
forbed.  The  Liquor  was  at  laft  vapid. 

On  the  10th  of  Augujl,  2  6  cubic  Inches  of  ApHes 
being  malhed,  they  generated  986  cubic  Inches  of  Air 
in  13  Days  Lime,  which  is  a  Quantity  equal  to  48 
Times  their  Bulk  ;  after  which  they  reforbed  a  Quan-; 
tity  equal  to  their  Bulk,  in  three  or  four  Days,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Weather  was  then  very  hot ;  after  which 
Time  they  were  ftationary  for  many  Days,  neither  ge¬ 
nerating  nor  abforbing. 

From  which  before-mentioned  Experiments  on  Rai- 
fins  and  Ale,  the  ingenious  Author  concludes,  that 
Wine  and  Ale  do  not  turn  vapid  in  warm  Weather  by 
imbibing  the  Air,  but  by  fermenting  and  generatino- 
too  much  -,  by  which  Means  they  are  deprived  of  them 
enlivening  Principle  the  Air :  For  which  Reafon,  thefe 
Liquors  are  beft  preferved  in  cool  Cellars,  whereby  this 
aeftive  invigorating  Principle  is  kept  within  due  Bounds ; 
which  when  they  exceed,  Wines  are  upon  the  Fret,  and 
are  in  Danger  of  being  fpoiled. 

Upon  thefe,  and  many  other  Experiments,  which 
the  learned  Author  has  given  in  his  aforefaid  Treatife, 
he  obferves,  that  this  Air  which  arifes  in  fo  ereat Quan¬ 
tities  from  fermenting  and  diftolving  Vegetables,  is 
true  permanent  Air;  which  is  certain,  by  its  continuing 
in  the  fame  expanded  and  elaftic  State  for  many  Weeks 
and  Months  ;  which  expanded  watery  Vapours  will  not 
do,  but  foon  condenfe  when  cold. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  concludes,  that  Air  abounds  in  ‘ 
vegetable  Subftances,  and  bears  a  confiderable  Part  in  • 
them  :  And  if  all  the  Parts  of  Matter  were  only  endow¬ 
ed  with  a  ftrongly  attracting  Power,  whole  Nature 

would  then  immediately  become  one  unaCtive  coherino- 
Lump.  0 

Wherefore  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  the 
actuating  this  vaft  Mafs  of  attracting  Matter,  that  there 
inould  be  every  where  mixed  with  it  a  due  Proportion 
of  ftrongly-repelling  elaftic  Particles,  which  might  en- 
lven  the  whole  Mafs  by  the  inceftant  ACtion  between 
them  and  the  attracting  Particles. 

And  fince  thefe  elaftic  Particles  are  continually  in 
great  Abundance  reduced  by  the  Power  of  the  ftrong 
AttraClers,  from  an  elaftic  to  a  fixed  State,  it  was  there¬ 
fore  neceffary  that  thefe  Particles  fhould  be  endued  with 

a  Property 
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a  Property  of  refuming  their  elaftic  State,  whenever 
they  were  difengaged  from  that  Mafs  in  which  they 
urere  fixed,  that  thereby  this  beautiful  Frame  of  Things 
might  be  maintained  in  a  continual  Round  of  the  Pro- 
duction  and  Difiblution  of  Vegetables  as  well  as  animal 
Bodies. 

The  Air  is  very  inftrumental  in  the  Production  and 
Growth  of  Vegetables,  both  by  invigorating  their  fe- 
veral  Juices,  while  in  an  elaftic  active  State,  and  alfo 
by  greatly  contributing  in  a  fixed  State,  to  the  Union 
and  firm  Connexion  of  the  feveral  conftituent  Parts  of 
thofe  Bodies,  viz.  their  Water,  Fire,  Salt,  and  Earth. 

To  conclude,  by  reafon  of  thofe  Properties  of  the 
Air  before-mentioned,  it  is  very  ferviceable  to  Vege¬ 
tables,  in  that  it  blows  up  and  breaks  open  the  Clouds, 
thofe  Treafures  of  Rain,  which  fertilizes  the  vegetable 
Kind. 

The  Air  alfo  helps  to  waft  or  difperfe  thofe  foggy  hu¬ 
mid  Vapours  which  arife  from  the  Earth,  and  would 
otherwife  ftagnate,  and  poifon  the  whole  Face  of  the 
Earth. 

The  Air,  by  the  Afliftance  of  the  Sun,  aflumes  and 
fublimates  thofe  Vapours  into  the  upper  Regions  ;  and 
thefe  foggy  humid  Vapours  are,  by  this  Sublimation, 
and  the  coercive  Power  of  the  Air  and  Sun,  rarefied 
and  made  of  fecond  Ufe  in  Vegetation. 

And  on  the  contrary,  to  the  benign  Quality  of  the 
Air,  which  is  fo  many  Ways  fubfervient  to  Vegetables, 
it  is  alfo  fometimes,  and  upon  fome  Accounts,  injurious 
and  pernicious  to  them  ;  not  only  to  the  ligneous,  her¬ 
baceous,  and  flowery  Parts  above,  but  alfo  to  the  Roots 
and  Fibres  below  :  For  in  that  the  Air  penetrates  into 
the  Earth,  it  is  eafy  to  be  concluded,  that  a  dry,  bulky, 
fcorching  Air,  may  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  tender 
Fibres  of  new  planted  Trees. 

It  may  be  likewife  fuppofed,  that  all  Bodies  of  Earth 
are  more  or  lefs  capable  of  imbibing  the  fluid  Air,  and 
of  attracting  fuch  Salts  as  either  the  Air  can  give,  or  the 
Earth  is  capable  of  receiving. 

AIZOON. 

This  Name  has  been  by  fome  Writers  applied  to  the 
Houfe  Leek,  and  alfo  the  Aloes  •,  but  Dr.  Linnaus  has 
given  it  to  a  Plant  near  of  Kin  to  the  Ficoides ,  which 
nas  been  called  Fi coidea,  by  fome  modern  Rotanifts. 

The  Char  alders  are, 

It  hath  a  -permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is 
cut  into  five  acute  Segments  at  the  Fop :  There  are  no  Pe¬ 
tals  in  the  Flower ,  but  the  five  cornered  Germen  rejls  on  the 
Empalement ,  fupporting  five  Styles ,  which  are  crowned 
with  fimple  Stigma  -,  thefe  are  attended  by  many  hairy  Sta¬ 
mina ,  which  are  inferted  into  the  Empalement ,  and  are 
crowned  with  fimple  Summits.  The  Germen  afterward  be- 
xomes  a  fwelling  five  cornered  Capfule ,  having  five  Cells ,  in 
which  are  lodged  many  roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  ranged  in 
the  fifth  Divifion  of  his  twelfth  Clafs,  entitled  Icofandria 
pentagynia ,  the  Flowers  of  this  Clafs  having  more  than 
nineteen  Stamina,  and  in  this  Divifion  they  have  five 
Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aizoon  foliis  cuneiformi-ovatis  fioribus  feffilibus. 
Hort.  Upfal.  127.  Sempervive  with  ova!  Wedge-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  v/ithout  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Ficoidea  procumbens  portulacce  folio.  Nifiol.  Adi.  Par. 

1 7 1 1. 

2.  Aizoon  foliis  lanceolatis  fioribus  feffilibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  488.  Sempervive  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
and  Flowers,  having  no  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Fi¬ 
coidea  Ilifpanica  annua  folio  longiore.  Hort.  Elth.  143. 

3.  Aizoon  foliis  lanceolatis  fioribus  paniculatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  448.  Sempervi've  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Panicles.  This  is  the  Aizoon  foliis 
lanceolatis  fuhtus  hirfutis.  Prod.  Lcyd.  221. 

As  we  have  no  Englifh  Names  for  thefe  Plants,  fo  I 
have  adopted  this  of  Sempervive ,  which  hath  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Aloe  and  Sedum ,  both  which  have  been  alfo 
titled  Aizoon  and  Sempervivum. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Canary  Iflands  :  This 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  mult  be  raifed  on  a  moderate 
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hot  Bed  ifi  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  they  fliould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefli  light 
Fiarth,  and  plunged  into  another  moderate  hot  Bed, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  hardened 
by  Degrees  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fliould 
be  removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situ¬ 
ation,  where  they  will  flower,  and  ripen  their  Seeds  in 
September ,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  will  Derifh. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  this  ft 
alfo  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Branches  trail  on  the* 
Ground  ;  the  Flowers  have  no  Beauty,  fo  thefe  Plants 
are  only  preferved  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  colled- 
ing  rare  Plants  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Gocd 
Hope ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Europe. 
This  is  alfo  of  humble  Growth,  and  perifttes  foon  after 
the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
firft,  and  when  the  Plants  have  acquired  Strength,  they 
may  be  planted  in  the  full  Ground  ;  but  they  require  a 
poor  fandy  Soil,  for  in  rich  Ground  they  will  grow 
very  luxuriant  in  Branches,  but  will  not  flower  till  late 
in  the  Sealon,  fo  rarely  perfed  their  Seeds  ;  but  when 
they  are  planted  in  dry  Sand,  or  Lime  Rubbifh,  they 
will  be  more  produdive  of  Flowers,  and  lefs  vigorous 
in  their  Branches. 

ALA  is  the  Hollow  of  a  Stalk,  which  either  the 
Leaf,  or  the  Pedicle  of  the  Leaf,  makes  with  the  Stalk 
or  Branches  ;  or  it  is  that  hollow  Sinus  placed  between 
the  Stalk  or  Branch  and  Leaf,  from  whence  a  new  Off- 
fpring  is  wont  to  put  forth,  which  the  French  call,  Aif- 
felles  des  Plantes.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  for  Leaves  which 
confift  of  many  Lobes  or  Wings. 

A lm  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  thofe  Petala  of  papiliona¬ 
ceous  Flowers  placed  between  the  Vexillum  and  the  Ca¬ 
rina ,  which  the  French  call,  Les  Ailes  des  Fleurs  legu- 
mineufes. 

Al je  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  extreme  (lender  membra¬ 
naceous  Parts  of  certain  Seeds ;  as  is  the  Bignonia ,  Plu¬ 
meria,  the  Fruit  of  the  Maple,  (Ac.  which  the  French 
call  Sentences  dilees.  Again, 

Alze  is  ufed  for  thofe  foliaceous  Membranes  which 
run  the  whole  Length  of  the  Stem ;  whence  it  is  called, 
Caulis  alatus,  a  winged  Stalk  in  French,  Tige  dilee. 
Some  modern  Writers  have  ftyled  thefe  folds  decurrenti- 
bus,  or  running  Leaves,  becaufe  thefe  Al<e  or  Wings 
are  conneded  with  the  Leaves. 

ALAB ASTRA,  are  thofe  green  herbaceous  Leaves 
that  encompafs  Flowers.  Jungius  explains  Alabaftrum 
to  be  the  Globe,  or  roundifli  Bud,  that  is  but  juft  peep¬ 
ing  out. 

AL ATERNOIDES.  See  Phylica,  Clutia,  and 
Ceanothus. 

ALATERNUS  [called  ’Exaaoirpiv^?,  as  though  of 
IxccG,  an  Olive,  and  an  Ilex],  or  ever-green 

Privet. 

The  CharadJers  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  different  Plants  in 
fome  Species,  and  in  others  both  Sorts  of  Flowers  on  the 
fame.  The  male  Flowers  are  compofed  of  an  Empalement 
of  one  Leaf,  which  is  Funnei-fhaped,  and  cut  into  five  Seg¬ 
ments  at  the  Brim ;  to  the  Sides  of  the  Empalement  are 
fixed  five  fmall  Petals  •,  at  the  Bafe  of  thefe  Petals  are  faft - 
cned  fo  many  Stamina,  which  are  crowned  with  round  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  female  Flowers  have  a  great  Refemblance  to  the 
Male ,  but  have  no  Stamina ;  in  the  Center  is  placed  the 
Germen,  fupporting  a  trifid  Style  crowned  by  round  Stigma , 
the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  foft  round  Berry ,  contain¬ 
ing  three  Seeds. 

Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  this  Genus  to  the  Rhamnus , 
to  which  he  has  alfo  added  the  Frangula,  Paliurus,  and 
Zizyphus,  and  ranges  them  in  his  fifth  Clafs  of  Plants, 

1  entitled  Pentandria  Monogynia  ;  but  as  the  Flowers  oi 
this  Genus  are  male  and  female  on  different  Plants,  fo 

it 
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it  would  more  properly  come  into  the  third  Divifion  of 
his  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  whole 
Flowers  are  male  and  female  on  different  Plants,  and 
the  female  Flowers  have  three  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alaternus  foliis  ovatis marginibus  crenatis glabris. 
The  common  Alaternus ,  with  fmootli  Leaves  indented 
on  their  Edges.  This  is  the  Alaternus ,  i  Cluf.  Hifp.  56. 

2.  Alaternus  foliis  fubcordatis  ferratis  glabris.  Ala¬ 
ternus  with  Heart -fhaped  fmooth  Leaves,  which  are 
fawed  on  their  Edges.  This  is  the  Alaternus  minor e  fo¬ 
lio.  Tourn.  Inft.  595. 

3.  Alaternus  foliis  lanceolatis  profunde  ferratis  gla¬ 
bris.  Alaternus  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  deeply  fawed.  This  is  the  Alaternus  Monfpeliaca  fo¬ 
liis  prof  undid  s  incifts.  H.R.Par. 

4.  Alaternus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  integerrimis  gla¬ 
bris.  Alaternus  with  fmooth  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Alaternus  Hifpanica  lati- 
folia.  Tourn.  Inft.  596. 

The  Varieties  of  thefe  Plants  are,  the  firft  Sort  with 
Variegated  Leaves,  which  is  commonly  called. B batched 
Phillyrea  by  the  Nurfery  Gardeners.  And  the  third 
Sort  with  Leaves  ftriped  with  White,  and  another  with 
Yellow  •,  thefe  are  known  by  the  Silver  and  Gold  ftrip¬ 
ed  Alaternus :  But  as  thefe  are  accidental  Varieties,  fo 
I  have  omited  placing  them  among  the  Number  of 
Species. 

The  common  Diftinftion  of  this  Genus  from  the 
Phillyrea ,  is  in  the  Pofition  of  their  Leaves,  which  in 
the  Plants  of  this  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches, 
whereas  thofe  of  Phillyrea  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  ; 
this  is  obvious  at  all  Seafons,  but  there  are  more  effen- 
tial  Differences  in  their  Characters,  as  will  be  explained 
under  the  article  Phillyrea. 

The  firft  Sort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh 
Gardens,  but  the  plain  Sort  is  now  uncommon  here ; 
for  the  bloatched-leaved  Sort  has  been  generally  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Nurferies,  and  the  other  has  been  almoft 
totally  neglefted. 

Thefe  Plants  were  much  more  in  Requeft  formerly 
than  they  are  at  prefent,  when  they  were  planted  againft 
Walls  in  Court  Yards  to  cover  them,  as  alfo  to  form 
ever-green  Hedges  in  Gardens,  for  which  Purpofe  thefe 
were  very  improper  •,  for  their  Branches  fhoot  very  vigo- 
roufly,  and  being  very  pliant,  they  are  frequently  dif- 
placedby  the  Wind  ;  and  in  Winter,  when  much  Snow 
falls  in  ftill  Weather,  the  Weight  of  that  which  lodges 
on  the  Hedges,  frequently  breaks  them  down  :  Add  to 
this  the  Trouble  of  keeping  them  in  Order,  which  can¬ 
not  be  effected  with  lefs  than  three  Times  cliping  in  a 
Seafon  ;  which  is  not  only  expenfive,  but  alfo  occafions 
a  great  Litter  in  a  Garden  :  Thele  Inconveniencies  have 
juftly  brought  thefe  Hedges  into  Difefteem. 

The  third  Sort  with  Silver-ftriped  Leaves,  was  alfo 
in  great  Requeft  fome  Years  ago,  for  planting  againft 
Out-houfes,  and  other  Buildings,  to  hide  the  Brick¬ 
work  •,  but  as  thefe  required  to  be  often  cliped,  and 
their  Branches  frequently  wanting  to  be  faftened  up  to 
the  Wall,  which  was  troublefome  and  expenfive  *,  and 
this  Sort  of  Wall  Hedges,  being  great  Harbour  for 
Vermin,  fo  of  late  there  has  been  but  little  Demand  for 
thefe  Plants.  The  Sort  with  Gold-ftriped  Leaves  is 
pretty  rare  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  and  is  not  fo  hardy 
as  that  with  Silver  Stripes,  fo  that  in  fevere  Winters 
they  are  often  killed.  But  the  Tafte  for  thefe  varie¬ 
gated  Plants  is  almoft;  loft  in  England ,  there  being  few 
Perfons  now,  who  do  not  prefer  the  plain  green  Leaves 
to  thofe  which  are  ftriped. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  formerly  in  the  Englifh  Gardens, 
in  much  greater  Plenty  than  at  prefent.  This  was  ge¬ 
nerally  called  Celaftrus,  or  Staff  Tree  ;  the  Leaves&of 
this  Sort  are  placed  at  greater  Diftances  than  thofe 
of  the  firft  -,  fo  that  their  Branches  appear  thinly  cover¬ 
ed  with  them,  which  may  have  occafioned  their  being 
difefteemed.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  fhorter  than  thole 
of  the  firft  Sort,  and  are  rounded  at  their  Foot  Stalks 
fomewhat  like  a  Heart-fliaped  Leaf,  the  Edges  are  alfo 
fawed.  0 
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The  third  Sort  has  been  an  old  Inhabitant  in  fome 
Gardens,  but  was  not  much  propagated  till  of  late 
Years ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  the 
Serratures  on  their  Edges  are  much  deeper  ;  this  fhoots 
its  Branches  more  eredt,  and  forms  an  handfomer  Buffi 
than  any  of  the  other,  and  is  equally  hardy,  fo  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  a  Place  in  all  Plantations  of  Ever-greens. 
This  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France ,  where  the 
Berries  are  gathered,  and  fold  by  the  Name  of  Avignon 
Berries,  for  the  Ufe  of  Painters,  &c.  for  making  a 
yellow  Pigment. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only  Varie¬ 
ties  and  not  diftindl  Species ;  but  from  many  repeated 
Trials,  in  raifing  them  from  Seeds,  I  can  affirm  they 
do  not  vary,  the  Seeds  conftantly  producing  the  fame 
Species  as  they  were  taken  from. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Turin,  from 
whence  I  have  been  fupplied  with  the  Seeds. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  eaftly  propagated  by  laying  their 
Branches  down,  as  is  pradtifed  for  many  other  Trees. 
The  beft  Time  for  this  is  in  the  Autumn,  and  if  pro¬ 
perly  performed,  the  Layers  will  have  made  good 
Roots  by  the  Autumn  following,  when  they  may  be 
cut  off  from  the  old  Stock,  and  planted  either  into  the 
Nurfery,  or  in  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main.  When  they  are  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  they 
fhould  not  remain  there  longer  than  a  Yeaj,or  two  •,  for 
as  they  fhoot  their  Roots  to  a  great  Diftance  on  every 
Side,  fo  they  cannot  be  removed  after  two  Years 
Growth,  without  cuting  off  great  Part  of  them,  which 
is  very  hurtful  to  the  Plants,  and  will  greatly  retard 
their  Growth,  if  they  furvive  their  Removal ;  but  they 
are  frequently  killed  by  tranfplanting,  when  they  have 
flood  long  in  a  Place.  They  may  be  tranfplanted  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  Autumn  or  the  Spring,  but  in  dry  Land  the 
Autumn  Planting  is  beft,  whereas  in  moift  Ground  the 
Spring  is  to  be  prefered. 

The  plain  Sorts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fowing 
their  Berries,  which  they  produce  in  great  Plenty,  but 
the  Birds  are  greedy  Devourers  of  them  ;  fo  that  unlefs 
the  Berries  are  guarded  from  them,  they  will  foon  be 
gone  when  they  begin  to  ripen.  The  Plants  which  arife 
from  Seeds,  always  grow  more  eredl  than  thofe  which 
are  propagated  by  Layers,  fo  are  fitter  for  large  Plan¬ 
tations,  as  they  may  be  trained  up  to  Stems,  and  form¬ 
ed  more  like  Trees  ;  whereas  the  Layers  are  apt  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  lower  Branches,  which  retards  their  upright 
Growth,  and  renders  them  more  like  Shrubs.  They 
will  grow  to  the  Height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet,  if 
their  upright  Shoots  are  encouraged  ;  but  to  keep  their 
Heads  from  being  broken  by  Wind  or  Snow,  thofe 
Branches  which  fhoot  irregular  fhould  be  fhortened, 
which  will  caule  their  Heads  to  be  clofer,  and  not  in  fo 
much  Danger. 

All  the  Sorts  thrive  beft  in  a  dry  gravelly  or  fandy 
Soil,  for  in  rich  Ground  they  are  often  injured  by  Froft, 
when  the  Winters  are  fevere,  but  in  rocky  dry  Land 
they  are  feldom  injured  :  And  if  in  very  hard  Froft 
their  Leaves  are  killed,  yet  the  Branches  will  remain 
unhurt,  and  will  put  out  new  Leaves  in  the  Spring. 

ALCEA,  Lin.  Gen.  750.  The  Hollyhock. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  double  Empalement ,  of  which  one  is  ' 
permanent.  The  cuter  one  is  fpread  open ,  and  cut  at  the  • 
Top  into  fix  Segments ,  the  inner  is  larger  and  Jlightly  cut 
into  five.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  Petals ,  which 
coalefce  at  their  Bafe,  and  fpread  open  at  the  Top  in  Form 
of  a  Iiofe.  In  the  Center  is  placed  the  round  Germen ,  Jup- 
porting  a  port  cylindrical  Style ,  crowned  with  numerous 
Stigma ,  which  is  attended  by  many  Stamina  joined  below  to 
the  pentagonal  Column ,  and  fpread  open  at  Top  ;  thefe  are 
crowned  with  Kidney -fhaped  Summits :  After  the  Flower  is 
Paft 5  the  Germen  becomes  a  round ,  deprefed ,  articulated  Cap- 
fule,  having  many  Cells ,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one 
compreffed  Kidney  -paped  Seed. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaus  in  his  ftxteenth 
Clafs  of  Plants,  entitled  Monadelphia  Polyandria :  In 

this 
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this  Clafs  the  Stamina  and  Style  coalefce  and  form 
a  Sort  of  Column  in  the  Center  of  the  Flower,  from 
whence  Dr.  Van  Royen  has  given  to  this  Clafs  the  Title 
of  Columnifera ,  and  in  this  Divifion  there  are  a  great 
Number  of  Stamina.  Pournefort  ranges  this  Genus  in 
the  fixth  Section  of  his  firft  Clafs  of  Plants,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Herbs  with  an  open  Bell-fhaped  Flower  of 
one  Leaf,  whofe  Pointal  rifes  from  the  Tube  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  and  afterward  becomes  a  multicapfular  Fruit. 
The  Plants  of  this  Clafs,  are  by  Linnaus  chiefly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  Empalement  of  their  Flowers  •,  fo  he 
has  feparated  this  Genus  from  the  Mallow  (to  which  it 
had  been  ufually  joined)  from  the  exterior  Empalement 
beinfT  cut  into  fix  Divifions,  whereas  thofe  of  the  Mal¬ 
low  are  cut  into  three.  Cafpar  Bauhin  has  diftinguifhed 
the  Plants  of  this  Genus,  by  the  Title  of  Malva  Rofea , 
or  Role  Mallow,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by 

many  others. 

The  Species  are, 

j.  Alcea  fcliis  Jinuatis  angulofis.  Hort.  Cliffy  348. 
Hollyhock  with  angular  finuated  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Malva  rofea  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  Pin.  3*5* 

2.  Alcea  foliis  palmatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  348.  Hollyhock 
with  handed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Malva  rofea  folio  ficus. 

C.  B.  Pin.  315.  . 

Thefe  are  diftindt  Species,  whofe  Difference  in  the 

Form  of  their  Leaves  always  continues.  The  Leaves  of 
the  firft  Sort  are  roundifh,  and  cut  at  their  Extremity 
into  Angles ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  fecond  are  deeply 
cut  into  fix  or  feven  Segments,  fo  as  to  referable  a 
Hand. 

The  various  Colours  of  their  Flowers  being  acciden¬ 
tal,  as  alfo  the  double  Flowers  being  only  Varieties 
which  have  rifen  from  Culture,  are  not  by  Botanifts 
deemed  dillinct  Species,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  them 
here,  therefore  fhall  only  mention  the  various  Colouis, 
which  are  commonly  obferved  in  their  Flowers  ;  which 
are  white,  pale  red,  deep  red,  blackifh  red,  purple,  yel¬ 
low,  and  flefh  Colour.  Befides  thefe,  I  many  Years 
ago  faw  fome  Plants  with  variegated  Flowers,  in  the 
Garden  of  the  late  Lord  Burlington ,  in  London ,  railed 
from  Seeds  which  came  from  China. 

Although  thefe  Varieties  of  double  Hollyhocks  are 
not  conftant,  yet  where  their  Seeds  are  carefully  faved 
from  the  moft  double  Flowers,  the  greateft  Number  of 
the  Plants  will  arife  nearly  the  fame,  as  the  Plants  from 
which  they  were  taken,  both  as  to  their  Colour  and  the 
Fulnefs  of  their  Flowers*,  provided  no  Plants  with 
fingle  or  bad  coloured  Flowers  are  permited  to  grow 
near  them.  Therefore  fo  foon  as  any  fuch  appear,  they 
fhould  be  removed  from  the  good  ones,  that  their  Fa¬ 
rina  may  not  fpread  into  the  other  Flowers,  which 
would  caufe  them  to  degenerate. 

The  firft  Species  grows  naturally  in  China ,  from 
whence  I  have  often  received  the  Seeds :  The  fecond 
Sort  I  have  received  from  Iftria,  where  it  was  gathered 
in  the  Fields  *,  but  thefe  Seeds  produced  fingle  red 
Flowers  only,  whereas  trom  fome  Seeds  of  this  Sort 
which  were  given  me  by  the  late  Charles  Du  Bois ,  Efq*, 
of  Mitcham,  in  1726,  which  he  procured  from  Ma¬ 
dras,  I  raifed  many  double  Flowers  of  feveral  Colours. 

Thefe  Plants,  although  Natives  of  warm  Countries, 
yet  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  have  for  many  Years  been  fome  of  the 
o-reateft  Ornaments  in  the  Gardens,  toward  the  latter 
Part  of  Summer:  But  fince  they  have  become  very 
common,  have  not  been  fo  much  regarded  as  they  de- 
ferve  *,  partly  from  their  growing  too  large  for  fmall 
Gardens,  and  their  requiring  tall  Stakes  to  fecure  them 
from  being  broken  by  flrong  Winds.  But  in  large 
Gardens,  where  they  are  properly  difpofed,  they  make 
a  fine  Appearance  *,  for  as  their  Spikes  of  Flowers 
grow  very  tall,  lo  there  will  be  a  Succeffion  of  them 
on  the  fame  Stpms,  more  than  two  Months ;  the  Flowers 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Spike,  appearing  in  July,  and 
as  their  Stalks  advance,  fo  new  Flowers  are  produced 
till  near  the  End  of  September.  When  the  Plants  are 
planted  in  good  Ground,  their  Stalks  often  rife  to 
the  Height  of  eight  or  nine  Feet,  fo  that  near  fix  Feet 
of  each  will  be  garnifhed  with  Flowers  *,  which  when 
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double,  and  of  good  Colours,  will  make  a  fine  Appear1-* 
ance,  efpecially  if  the  various  Colours  are  properly 
intermixed. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  as  hath  beert 
already  obferved,  fhould  be  carefully  faved  from  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  the  moft  double,  and  of  the 
beft  Colours.  If  thefe  are  preferved  in  their  Capfules 
until  Spring,  the  Seeds  will  be  better,  provided  they  are 
gathered  very  dry*  and  Care  be  taken  that  no  Damp 
comes  to  them  in  Winter,  which  wall  caufe  their  Covers 
to  be  mouldy,  and  thereby  fpoil  the  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth, 
about  the  Middle  of  April ,  which  muft  be  covered 
about  half  an  Inch  deep,  with  the  fame  light  Earth  j 
fome  Perfons  fow  them  in  fhallow  Drills,  and  others 
fcatter  the  Seeds  thinly  over  the  whole  Bed.  When 
they  are  fown  in  the  former  Method,  the  Plants  gene¬ 
rally  come  up  thick,  fo  will  require  to  be  tranfplanted 
fooner  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  latter.  By  the 
firft,  the  Seeds  may  be  more  equally  covered,  and  kept 
clean  with  lels  Trouble,  becaufe  the  Ground  between 
the  Drills  may  be  hoed.  When  the  Plants  have  put 
out  fix  or  eight  Leaves,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  Nurfery  Beds,  at  a  Foot  Diftance  from  each  other, 
obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  good 
Root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  October,  when 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Some  Perfons  let  their  Plants  remain  a  Year  longer  in 
the  Nurfery  Beds  to  fee  their  Flowers,  before  they  re¬ 
move  them  to  the  Flower  Garden  *,  but  when  this  is  in¬ 
tended,  the  Plants  ihould  be  planted  at  a  greater  Di¬ 
ftance  in  the  Nurfery  Beds,  otherwife  they  will  not  have 
Room  to  grow.  However,  I  have  always  chofen  to 
remove  my  Plants  the  firft  Autumn,  for  young  Plants 
more  furely  grow,  than  thofe  which  are  older ;  and  if 
the  Seeds  are  carefully  faved,  there  will  not  be  one  in 
ten  of  the  Plants  come  fingle  or  of  bad  Colours. 

ALCHEMILLA  [fo  called,  becaufe  celebrated  by 
Alchymifts]  Ladies  Mantle. 

The  Characters  are, 

phe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  \ 
which  is  fpread  open  at  the  Brim,  and  cut  into  eight  Seg¬ 
ments.  Phere  are  no  Petals  to  the  Flower ,  but  the  Center 
of  the  Empalement  is  occupied  by  the  oval  Germen,  into 
which  is  inferteda  long  Style,  crowned  with  a  globular  Stig¬ 
ma  :  Phis  is  attended  by  four  ereCt  Stamina  refiing  on  the 
Brim  of  the  Empalement,  and  crowned  with  roundiff  Sum¬ 
mits  -,  the  Germen  afterwards  turns  to  a  fingle  compreffed 
Seed. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  this  Genus  in  his  fourth  Clafs  of 
Plants,  entitled  Petrandria  monogynia,  the  Flowers 
having  four  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Pournefort  ranges 
it  in  his  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
which  have  no  Petals,  whofe  Seed  is  wraped  up  in  the 
Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alchemilla  foliis  lobatis  ferratis,  fegmentis  in- 
vclucro  acuto.  The  common  Ladies  Mantle.  This  is 
the  Alchemilla  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  319. 

2.  Alchemilla  foliis  lobatis  fericeis  acute  ferratis , 
fegmentis  involucro  fubrotundis.  Smaller  filvery  Ladies 
Mantle  with  lobated  Leaves  fharply  ferrated,  and  the 
Segments  of  the  Involucrum  cut  into  roundifh  Seg¬ 
ments.  This  is  the  Alchemilla  Alpina  pubefeens  miner. 
Pourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  508. 

3.  Alchemilla  foliis  digitatis  ferratis.  Flor.  Lapp. 
61.  Silvery  Alpine  Ladies  Mantle  with  handed  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Alchemilla  per ennis  incana  argent ea  Jive  fericca 
fatinum  provocans.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p.  195. 

4.  Alchemilla  foliis  quinatis  multifidis  glabris.  Lin. 

Sp.  PI.  123.  Smooth  five  leaved  Ladies  Mantle,  cut  in¬ 
to  many  Segments.  This  is  the  Alchemilla  Alpina  pen- 
taphyllea  minima  lobis  fimbriatis.  Bocc.  Muf.  1 .  p.  18.  ^ 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows  in 
feveral  Parts  of  England,  but  is  not  very  common  near 
London :  The  Roots  are  compofed  of  many  thick  Fi¬ 
bres,  which  fpread  greatly  when  they  are  in  a  proper 
Soil  ;  the  Leaves  rife  immediately  from  the  Root, 
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fuftained  by  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  roundifh,  and 
fc  all  oped  round  the  Borders,  having  feven  or  eight 
Lobes,  and  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  Ladies  fcallop- 
ed  Mantles,  from  whence  it  had  its  Name.  The 
Flower  Stems  arife  between  the  Leaves  about  a  Foot 
high,  which  divide  into  many  Branches,  and  are  at  each 
Joint  garnifhed  with  one  fmall  Leaf,  fhaped  like  thofe 
below  •,  the  Flowers  are  compofed  of  an  herbaceous 
Empalement,  in  the  Center  of  which  is  the  Style  at¬ 
tended  by  four  Stamina,  crowned  with  yellow  Sum¬ 
mits  ;  fo  that  the  only  Beauty  of  this  Plant  is  in  the 
Leaves,  which  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  are  effeemcd 
to  be  vulnerary,  drying  and  binding,  and  of  great 
Force  to  flop  inward  Bleeding. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  much  fmaller  than  the  firft,  and 
the  Leaves  are  much  whiter  and  appear  filky;  the 
Flower  Stems  do  not  branch  out  fo  much,  nor  are  the 
Flowers  produced  in  fo  large  Clufters  :  Their  Empale¬ 
ment  is  broader,  and  the  Segments  more  obtufe  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  Sort.  Dr.  Linnaus  fuppofes  this  to 
be  the  fame  as  the  third  Sort,  which  grows  naturally  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark ,  which  he  was  led  into  by  not 
having  feen  the  Plant  here  mentioned,  which  is  very 
different  from  the  third  ;  and  the  Difference  conftantly 
remains  in  the  Plants  which  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
fo  that  there  can  be  no  Doubt  of  its  being  a  diftintft 
Species. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains 
in  Torkjhire ,  Wefimor  eland ,  and  Cumberland ,  generally 
upon  moift  boggy  Places.  It  is  alfo  a  Native  of  Swe¬ 
den  and  Denmark ,  the  Alps ,  and  other  cold  Parts  of 
Europe ,  and  is  admited  into  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  very  white,  and 
deeply  cut  into  five  Parts  like  a  Hand ;  the  Flower 
Stems  feldom  rife  more  than  fix  Inches  high,  nor  do  the 
Flowers  make  a  better  Appearance  than  the  other  Sorts. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sweden ,  Lapland , 
and  other  cold  Countries,  fo  is  only  to  be  found  in  fome 
few  curious  Botanic  Gardens  in  this  Country.  Thefe 
are  all  abiding  Plants,  which  have  perennial  Roots  and 
annual  Stalks,  which  perilh  in  Autumn.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots ;  the  beft  Time 
for  doing  this  is  in  the  Autumn,  that  their  Roots  may 
be  eftablilhed  before  the  drying  Winds  of  the  Spring 
come  on.  They  fhould  have  a  moift  Soil  and  a  lhady 
Situation,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  in  the  Southern 
Parts  of  England.  When  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
they  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Autumn  ;  for  when  they  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  they  feldom  grow  the  firft  Year. 
They  fhould  be  fown  on  a  fhady  moift  Border,  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other 
Care  but  to  be  clean  from  Weeds. 

ALDER-TREE.  See  Alnus. 


ALESANDER,  or  ALEXANDER.  iSV^Smyrnium. 


ALKEKENGI.  See  Phvfalis. 

ALLELUJAH.  See  Oxalis. 

ALLIARIA,  Sauce  alone,  or  Jack  by  the  Hedge. 
See  Helperis.  \ 


ALLIUM  [of  ’AaA,  Gr.  to  avoid  or  fhun,  becaufe 
many  fhun  the  Smell  of  it],  Garlick. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  are  included  in  one  common  Spatha ,  which 
becomes  dry  ;  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  fix  oblong  ereft 
concave  Petals ,  and  fix  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  which  ex¬ 
tend  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  and  are  crowned  with  ob¬ 
long  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  ftoort  three 
cornered  Germen  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style ,  which  is  crowned 
by  an  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
obtufe  three  cornered  Cap fule,  opening  into  three  Parts 
having  three  Cells ,  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1  •  Allium  caule plani folio  bulbifero,  radice  compofitd 
ftaminibus  tricufpidatis.  Hort.  Upfil.  76.  Common  ma¬ 
nured  Garlick.  1  his  is  the  Allium  fativum.  C.  B.  P. 
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2.  Allium  caule  planifolio  bulbifero ,  foliis  crenuldth 
vaginis  ancipitibus ftaminibus  tricufpidatis.  Hort.  Upfil.  yy. 
The  Rocambole.  This  is  the  Allium  fativum  alterum 
five  allioprafim  caulis  fimmo  circumlocuto.  C.  B.  P.  73. 

3.  Allium  fcapo  nuclo  femicylindrico  foliis  lanceolatis 
petiolatis  umbelld  fajligi at  a.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  300.  Broad 
leaved  wild  Garlick  or  Ramfons.  This  is  the  Allium  fyU 
v  eft  re  latifolium.  C.  B.  P. 

4.  Allium  caule  planifolio  umbellifero  umbelld  globosd 
ftaminibus  tricufpidatis  radice  laterali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant, 
294.  Great  round-headed  Garlick  of  the  Holm  IJlands. 
This  is  the  Allium  Holmenfe  fphterico  capite.  Raii  Syn.  370. 

5.  Allium  fcapo  nudo  fibcylindrico  foliis  lanceolatis 
fefiilibus  umbelld  faftigi at a.  Hort.  Upfil.  y6.  The  yellow 
Moly.  This  is  the  Allium  latifolium  luteum.  Tourn.  Inft. 
38 4- 

6.  Allium  caule  planifolio  umbellifero  ramulo  bulbi¬ 
fero  ftaminibus  fimplicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2 96.  Great 
broad  leaved  Moly  with  Lilly  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Allium  latifolium  liliflorum.  I’ cum.  Inft.  384. 

7.  Allium  caule  planifolio  umbellifero  ftaminibus  fili- 
formibus  flore  triplo  longioribus  foliis  obliquis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  296.  Umbelliferous  Garlick  with" plain  Leaves, 
flender  Stamina,  which  are  three  Times  the  Length  of 
the  Flower,  and  oblique  Leaves.  This  is  the  ^Allium 
radice  tunicata  foliis  planis  linearibus  caulinis  capitulo  um- 
bellato.  Flor.  Siber.  1.  p.  49. 

8.  Allium  caule  fibplanifolio  umbellifero  ftaminibus 
fubulatis  longioribus  umbella  globosd  foliis  linearibus  fub- 
convexis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  2 96.  Umbelliferous  Garlick  with 
half  plain  Leaves,  long  Awl-lhaped  Stamina,  globular 
Umbels,  and  narrow  convex  Leaves. 

9.  Allium  caule  planifolio  umbellifero  umbelld  faftigi - 
at d  ftaminibus  corollam  xquantibus  foliis  H-vibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  296.  Umbelliferous  Garlick  with  plain  Leaves, 
clofe  Umbels,  Stamina  equal  with  the  Flower,  and 
imooth  Leaves.  This  is  the  Allium  fylveftre  five  moly 
minus  rofeo  amplo  flore .  Magnol.  11. 

10.  Allium  caule  planifolio  bulbifero  vaginis  teretibus 
fpathd  muticd  ftaminibus  tricufpidatis.  H.  Scan.  227.  Bulb¬ 
bearing  Garlick,  with  plain  Leaves,  a  taper  Vagina, 
and  three  pointed  Stamina. 

11.  Allium  caule  planifolio  bulbifero  ftaminibus  fib- 
ulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  297.  Bulb-bearing  Garlick  with 
plain  Leaves,  and  Awl-fhaped  Stamina.  This  is  the 
Allium  montanum  bicorne  anguft folium  flore  dilute  DurDu- 
rafcente.  C.  B.  P.  74. 

12.  Allium  caule  t  ere  tif olio  umbellifero  foliis  femitere- 
tib us  ftaminibus  tricufpidatis  corolla  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  297.  Umbelliferous  Garlick,  with  taper  Leaves 
and  trifid  Stamina,  which  are  longer  than  the  Petals. 
This  is  the  Allium  five  moly  montanum  purpureo  flore. 
Cluf.  Hift.  1.  p.  195. 

13.  Allium  caule  t  ere  tif  olio  umbellifero  umbelld  glo¬ 
bosd  ftaminibus  fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  298.  Umbelli¬ 
ferous  Garlick  with  taper  Leaves,  a  globular  Umbel, 
and  Awl-fhaped  Stamina.  This  is  that  Allium  montanum 
bicorne  flore  pallido  odore.  C.  B.  P.  75. 

14*  Allum  fcapo  nudo  ancipiti  foliis  linearibus  fib t us 
convexis  Uvtbus  umbelld  fibrotundd  ftaminibus  fubulatis. 
Hort.  Upfil .  79.  Greater  Mountain  Garlick  with  Leaves 
like  Narcifius.  This  is  the  Allium  montanum  foliis  Nar- 
cijfi  majus.  C.  B.  P.  75. 

1 5'  Allium  fcapo  nudo  ancipiti  foliis  linearibus  cana- 
liculatis  fubtus  fubangulatis  umbelld  faftigiata.  Hort.  Up-  ** 
fil.  79.  Garlick  with  a  naked  Stalk,  narrow  hollow 
Leaves,  which  are  angular  on  their  lower  Side,  and  a 
compact  Umbel.  This  is  the  Allium  montanum  foliis 
Narcijfi  minus.  C.  B.  P.  75. 

16.  Allium  caule  planifolio  umbellifero  foliis  inf eriori- 
bus  hirfitis  ftaminibus  fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2  ay. 

Vmi^n!^^er°US  ^ar^ck  with  hairy  under  Leaves,  and 
Awl-fhaped  .  Stamina,  commonly  called  Diofcoridis 
Moly.  This  is  the  Moly  anguft  folium  umbella  turn.  C.  B.  P. 
75- 

I?-  Allivm  caule  planifolio  umbellifero  umbelld  glo- 
boja,  ftaminibus  lanceolatis  corolla  longioribus .  Lin.  Mat 
Med  163  Umbelfiferous  Garlick  with  a  plain  Leaf,  a 
globular  Umbel,  and  Spear-fhaped  Stamina,  which 
are  longer  than  the  Petals  of  the  Flower.  This  is 

the 
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the  Allium  montanum  latifolium  maculatum.  C.  B.  P. 

74- 

1 8.  Allium  bulbiferum  foliis  linear ibus  canaliculatis , 
umbelld  minore.  Bulb-bearing  Garlick,  with  narrow  fif- 
tular  Leaves  and  a  fmall  Umbel.  This  is  the  Allium 
bulbiferum  Virginianum.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2.  14 6. 

19.  Allium  fcapo  nudo  triquetro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  300. 
Garlick  with  a  naked  triangular  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Moly  parvum  caule  triangulo.  C.  B.  P.  75. 

We  fhall  not  bring  under  this  Genus  the  Cepa  and 
P  or  rum,  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Linnaeus ,  left;  by  too  clofely 
adopting  his  Syftem,  we  may  render  this  Work  lefs  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  practical  Gardener,  and  fuch  other 
Perlons  who  may  delight  themfelves  in  the  Culture  of 
a  Kitchen  Garden,  but  not  having  ftudied  the  Science  of 
Botany,  may  not  fo  readily  turn  to  thofe  Articles,  there¬ 
fore  we  fhall  infert  their  Culture  under  their  former  Titles. 

The  two  firft  Species  ?re  eafily  propagated  by  planting 
the  Cloves,  or  fmall  Bulbs,  in  the  Spring,  in  Beds  about 
four  or  five  Inches  Diftance  from  each  other,  keeping 
them  clean  from  Weeds.  About  the  Begining  of  June , 
the  Leaves  of  the  firft  Sort  fhould  be  tied  in  Knots,  to 
prevent  their  fpindling,  or  runing  to  Seed,  which  will 
greatly  enlarge  the  Bulb.  In  the  Middle  of  July,  the 
Leaves  will  begin  to  wither  and  decay,  at  which  time 
they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Ground,  and  hanged  up 
in  a  dry  Room,  to  prevent  their  roting,  and  may  be 
thus  preferved  for  Winter  Ufe. 

The  R.oots  of  the  fecond  Sort  may  remain  in  the 
Ground  till  the  Leaves  are  decayed,  when  their  Bulbs 
may  be  taken  up  and  dried,  to  be  preferved  for  Ufe 
during  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  but  fome  of  the  Roots  may 
be  at  the  fame  time  planted  again  for  the  fucceeding 
Year.  For  this  Sort  requires  to  be  planted  in  Autumn, 
efpecially  on  dry  Ground,  otherwife  their  Bulbs  will  not 
be  large. 

The  third  Sort  was  formerly  in  greater  Efteem  than 
at  prefent,  it  being  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  is 
found  wild  in  moift  fhady  Places  in  many  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  may  be  cultivated  by  planting  the  Roots  in  a 
moift  fhady  Border  at  almoft  any  time  of  the  Year ; 
but  the  beft  Seafon  is  in  July,  juft  as  the  green  Leaves 
are  decaying. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Holm  IJlands, 
from  whence  it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  feveral  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  is  preferved  more  for  the  Sake  of  Varie¬ 
ty  than  Ufe. 

The  eleventh  and  thirteenth  Sorts  grow  wild  in  the 
Northern  Parts  of  England  -,  but  are  by  the  Curious  in 
Botany  preferved  in  their  Gardens.  Thefe  are  very 
hardy,  and  may  be  removed  in  July  or  Auguft,  when 
their  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft 
any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  formerly  preferved  in  Gardens, 
for  the  Sake  of  its  yellow  Flowers,  but  having  a  very 
ftrong  Garlick  Scent,  moft  People  have  rooted  it  out 
of  their  Gardens. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  alfo  preferved  by  many  Perfons  in 
their  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  as  this  hath 
a  very  ftrong  Scent,  fo  it  is  not  often  admited  to  the 
Flower  Garden. 

The  ninth  and  twelfth  Sorts  are  fometimes  permited 
to  have  a  Place  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  feventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  Sorts  grow  naturally 
in  Part  ary  and  Siberia ,  from  whence  their  Seeds  were 
fent  to  Peterjburgh,  and  from  thence  fome  of  the  Bota¬ 
nic  Gardens  have  been  fupplied  with  Seeds ;  thefe  are 
only  preftrved  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  fixteenth  Sorts,  have 
been  planted  in  Gardens  for  the  Variety  of  their  Flowers, 
but  of  late  Years  moft  People  have  turned  them  out, 
to  make  Room  for  better  Sorts.  But  the  Sixteenth 
multiplies  fo  faft  by  Offsets,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
extirpate  them,  when  they  have  remained  any  time  in 
a  Garden. 

This  produces  large  Umbels  of  white  Flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  on  Stalks  about  fix  Inches  high,  the  Time  of  flower¬ 
ing  is  in  April  and  May. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  was  brought  from  Virginia,  and 
is  preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  lor  Variety’s  Sake,  but 
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has  no  great  Beauty  •,  it  is  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
in  the  open  Air  very  well  ;  and  is  propagated  by  its 
Bulbs,  which  are  produced  in  Plenty  on  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks.  r 

They  are  all  of  them  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  are  eafily  propao-ated 
either  by  their  Roots,  or  from  Seeds  ;  if  from  the  Roots, 
the  beft  time  is  in  Autumn,  that  they  may  take  crood 
Root  in  the  Ground  before  the  Spring,  which  is  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  have  them  flower  ftrong  the  following 
Summer.  If  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  may 
be  fown  on  a  Border  of  common  Earth,  either  in  Au¬ 
tumn,,  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  or  in  the  Sprint 
following,  and  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds  •,  in  the  following  Autumn  the 
Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  good. 

The  greateft  Part  of  thefe  Plants  produce  their  Flow¬ 
ers  in  May ,  June,  and  July. 

The  yellow  Moly  will  grow  about  a  Foot  high  ; 
and  having  fome  Beauty  in  the  Flowers,  is  worthy  of  a 
Place  in  fuch  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  few 
better  Things  will  thrive.  Thefe  increafe  plentifully 
both  by  Roots  and  Seeds. 

The  fixth  and  feventeenth  Sorts  grow  upwards  of 
two  beet  high  ;  and  when  they  are  in  Flower,  make  a 
pretty  Appearance  ;  and  as  they  are  not  troublefome  to 
keep,  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  the  Borders  of  the 
Flower  Garden. 

All  the  other  Sorts  are  equally  hardy,  and  will  grow 
in  any  Soil  or  Situation  ;  but  as  they  have  little  Beau¬ 
ty,  they  are  rarely  preferved,  except  in  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

ALMOND  TREE.  See  Amygdalus. 

ALMOND  DWARF.  See  Perfica. 

ALNUS  [fo  called,  quod  alatur  amne,  Ifid.  i.  e.  be- 
caufe  nouriffied  by  a  River],  The  Alder  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers,  which  are  produced  at 
remote  Dijlances  on  the  fame  Plant ;  the  male  Flowers  are 
digejled  into  a  long  Juli ,  or  Katkin,  which  is  loofe ,  im¬ 
bricated  and  cylindrical.  Phe  Flowers  come  cut  from  the 
Scales  by  threes  ;  thefe  have  each  four  fmall  Stamina.  Phe 
female  Flowers  are  collected  into  a  conical  fcaly  Head  ;  thefe 
have  no  Petals ,  but  each  an  oval  Germen,  fupporting  two 
Styles,  which  are  extended  the  Length  of  the  Scales ,  and 
are  crowned  with  a  Jingle  Stigma  •,  after  the  Flower  is  pajt , 
the  Germen  becomes  a  Jingle  oval  Seed ,  inclofed  in  the  Scale 
of  the  Fruit. 

Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  this  Genus  to  the  Betula,  and 
places  it  in  the  fourth  Divifion  of  his  twenty-firft  Clafs 
of  Plants,  intitled,  Monoecia  tetrandria ,  from  the  Plants 
having  male  and  female  Flowers,  and  the  male  having 
four  Stamina.  But  as  the  Fruit  of  the  Alder  is  of  a 
conical  Form,  and  that  of  the  Birch  cylindrical,  fo  we 
fhall  keep  them  feparate,  whereby  the  Work  will  be 
rendered  more  intelligible  to  the  Generality  of  Readers. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alnus  foliis  obverse  ovatis  rugofis.  Alder  with 
obverfe  oval  rough  Leaves.  This  is  the  Alnus  rotundi- 
folia  glutinofa  viridis.  C.  B.  P.  428.  The  common,  or 
round  leaved  Alder. 

2.  Alnus  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis  marginibus  dentatis. 
Alder  with  oval  Spear-ffiaped  Leaves,  indented  on  their 
Edges.  This  is  the  Alnus  folio  oblongo  viridi.  C.  B.  P. 
428.  The  long  leaved  Alder. 

3.  Alnus  pumila  folio  rotundo  ferrato.  Dwarf  Alder 
with  a  round  fawed  Leaf.  This  is  the  Alnus  montana 
lato  crifpo  glutinofo  folio  ferrato.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  P.  138. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned,  is  the  common  Alder, 
which  is  propagated  in  England.  The  fecond  Sort  is 
very  common  in  Aujlria  and  Hungary,  from  whence  I 
have  been  furnifhed  with  the  Seeds.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  are  longer,  narrower,  and  not  fo  glutinous  as 
thofe  of  the  firft,  nor  are  they  fo  rough  ;  they  are  alfo 
of  a  thiner  Confidence.  The  third  Sort  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  This  is  a  very  hum¬ 
ble 
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tie  Shrub,  fel'dom  rlfing  more  than  a  Foot  high,  the 
Branches  always  trailing  on  the  Ground.  This  gene¬ 
rally  grows  in  moift  Places  and  upon  Bogs,  fo  is  with 
great  Difficulty  preferved  in  Gardens.  I  have  kept  this 
Sort  for  three  or  four  Years,  by  planting  it  in  Pots, 
filled  with  a  Peat  Earth,  taken  from  a  Bog,  and  keep- 
xng  the  Earth  conftantly  moift  ;  but  when  they  were 
planted  into  the  full  Ground,  they  did  not  furvive  one 
Summer.  This  Sort  is  only  preferved  for  Variety  in 
Botanic  Gardens,  being  of  no  Ufe  or  Beauty. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  delight  in  a  very  moift  Soil, 
where  few  other  Trees  will  thrive,  and  are  a  gi eat  Im¬ 
provement  to  fuch  Lands  ;  they  are  propagated  either 
by  Layers,  or  planting  of  Truncheons  about  three  beet 
in  Length.  The  beft  Time  for  this  is  in  February ,  or 
the  Begining  of  March  ;  thefe  ffiould  be  fharpened  at 
one  End,  and  the  Ground  loolened  with  an  Inftrument 
before  they  are  thruft  into  it,  left  by  the  Hardnels  of 
the  Soil  the  Bark  ffiould  be  torn  off,  which  may  occa- 
fion  their  Mifcarriage.  They  ffiould  be  thruft  into  the 
Earth  at  leaft  two  Feet,  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
out  of  the  Ground  by  ftrong  Winds,  after  'they  have 
made  ftrong  Shoots.  Thefe  Plantations  ffiould  be  cleared 
from  all  fuch  Weeds  as  grow  tall,  otherwife  they  will 
over-  bear  the  young  Shoots  •,  but  when  they  have  made 
good  Heads,  they  will  keep  down  the  Weeds,  and  will 
require  no  farther  Care. 

If  you  raife  them  by  laying  down  the  Branches,  it 
inuft  be  performed  in  October  •,  and  by  the  October  fol¬ 
lowing,  they  will  have  taken  Roots  fufficient  to  be 
tranfpTanted  out ;  which  muft  be  done  by  digging  a 
Hole,  and  loofening  the  Earth  in  the  Place  where  each 
Plant  is  to  Hand,  planting  the  young  Tree  at  leaft  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  deep,  cuting  off  the  Top  to  about  nine 
Inches  above  the  Surface,  which  will  occafion  them  to 
fhoot  out  many  Branches. 

The  Diftance  thefe  Trees  fhould  be  placed  (if  deftgned 
for  a  Coppice)  is  fix  Feet  fquare  ;  and  if  the  fmall  la¬ 
teral  Shoots  are  taken  off  in  the  Spring,  it  will  very 
much  ftrengthen  your  upright  Poles,  provided  you  leave 
a  few  fmall  Shoots  at  Diftances  upon  the  Body  thereof, 
to  detain  the  Sap  for  the  Increafe  of  its  Bulk. 

Thefe  Trees  may  be  alfo  planted  on  the  Sides  of 
Brooks  (as  is  ufual  for  Willows),  where  they  will  thrive 
exceedingly,  and  may  be  cut  for  Poles  every  fifth,  or 
fixth  Year.  This  Wood  is  in  great  Requeft  with  the 
Turners,  and  will  endure  a  long  time  under  Ground, 
or  to  be  laid  in  W ater. 

The  Alder  Tree  is  alfo  very  proper  to  plant  for 
Hedges,  efpecially  in  moift  Ground,  where  they  thrive 
very  faft,  and  may  be  trained  into  very  thick  clofe 
Hedges  to  the  Pleight  of  twenty  Feet  and  upwards. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Tree,  being  large,  and  of  a  deep 
Green,  have  a  very  good  Effedt  in  Hedges ;  and  where 
they  are  planted  for  Coppice  Wood  in  moift  Land, 
make  a  much  better  Figure  than  mofc  other  aquatic 
Trees ;  fo  that  where  the  Beauty  of  fuch  Plantations  is 
confidered,  thefe  ffiould  be  prefered  to  the  other  Sorts 
of  Trees  ufually  planted  in  fwampy  Grounds. 

ALNUS  nigra  baccifera.  See  Frangula. 

ALOE  [Gr.  ’AAoi)]. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  is  naked ,  having  no  Empalement ,  it  is  of 
one  Leap ,  having  a  long  finooth  T ube ,  which  is  divided  at 
the  T' op  into  fix  Parts ,  which  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  f.x 
Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  which  are  inferted  at  their  Bafe  to 
the  Germen ,  and  are  extended  the  Length  of  the  Lube  ; 
thefe  are  crowned  with  oblong  Summits  \  in  the  Center  is 
filiated  the  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style ,  which 
is  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Stamina ,  and  is  crowned 
with  a  trijid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterwards  becomes  an 
oblong  Cap  fide,  having  three  Furrows ,  which  is  divided 
into  three  Cells  opening  in  three  Parts ,  and  filled  with  an¬ 
gular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
fis  fixth  Clafs,  which  is  titled  Hexandria  Monogynia , 
Lom  the  Flowers  having  fix  Stamina,  arid  one  Style. 
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Lourncfcrt  ranges  it  in  his  ninth  Clafs  of  Plants,  which 
contains  thofe  which  have  a  Lily-ffiaped  1  lowei. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aloe  fioribus  pedunculatis  cernuis  corymbofis  fub-cy- 
lindricis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  319.  i.  e.  Aloe  with  dependent 
Flowers,  having  Foot  Stalks  which  are  ranged  in  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  Corymbus.  This  is  th t  Aloe  Africana  mitriformis 
fpinofa.  Hort.  Elth.  1 .  p.  21.  The  Mitre-ffiaped  Aloe. 

2.  Aloe  foliis  dentatis  ere  fits  fucculentibus  planis  macu* 
latis ,  fioribus  luteis  in  thyrfo  dependentibus.  Aloe  with  ereeft 
fucculent  Leaves,  which  are  plain,  indented,  and  lpoted, 
and  yellow  Flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  Spike,  hanging 
downward.  This  is  the  Aloe  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  38  6. 
The  common  Barbadoes  Aloe. 

3.  Aloe  foliis  amplexicaulibus  reflex  is,  margine  denta -* 
tis,  fioribus  cylindricis  caule  fruticofa.  Aloe  with  Leaves 
embracing  the  Stalks,  which  are  reflexed  and  indented 
on  their  Edges,  Flowers  growing  cylindrical,  and  a 
ffirubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Alee  Africana  caulefcens  fo¬ 
liis.  glaucis  caulem  ampled antibus.  II.  Amfi.  Commonly 
called  Sword  Aloe. 

4.  Aloe  foliis  latioribus  amplexicaulibus ,  margine  (A 
derfo  fpinofis ,  fioribus  fpicatis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Aloe  with 
broader  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  whofe  Edges  and 

j  Back  are  let  with  Spines,  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes, 
and  a  ffirubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Aloe  Africana  caulef¬ 
cens  foliis  minus  glaucis  dorfi  parte  fupremd  fpinofa.  Com , 
PrA.  68.  < 

i  5.  Aloe  fcliis  latiffimis  amplexicaulibus  macula  tis,  mar¬ 
gine  fpinofis  fioribus  umbellatis.  Aloe  with  very  broad 
lpoted  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk,  whofe  Edges  are 
fet  with  Spines  and  Flowers,  growing  in  an  Umbel, 
This  is  the  Aloe  Africana  caulefcens  fcliis  fpinofis  maculis 
ab  utrdque  parte  albicantibus  notatis.  Hort.  Amfiel.  2, 
P.  9.  by  fome  called  the  Sope  Aloe,  and  by  others 
Carolina  Aloe. 

6.  Aloe  foliis  latioribus  amplexicaulibus  maculatis  mar¬ 
gine  fpinofis  fioribus  fpicatis.  Aloe  with  broad  footed 
Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  whofe  Edges  have  Spines, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Spike.  This  is  the  Aloe  Afri¬ 
cana  caidefcens  foliis  fpinofis  maculis  ab  utrdque  parte  albi¬ 
cantibus  obfeurioribus  magis  glaucis  quam  praxedens.  Boerh. 
Ind. 

7.  Aloe  foliis  enfiformibus  inermis  ancipitibus  fioribus 
lax'e  fpicatis  caule  fruticofo.  Aloe  with  Sword-fhaped 
fmooth  Leaves,  Handing  two  Ways,  the  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  loofe  Spikes,  and  a  ffirubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Aloe  Africana  arborefeens  montana  non  fpinofa  folio  longiffi- 
mo  pli  cat  Hi  flore  rubro.  Com.  Hort.  Amfi.  2,  P.  5. 

8.  Alo  e  foliis  amplexicaulibus  utrdque  fpinofis ,  fioribus 
fpicatis.  Aloe  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  which 
are  prickly  on  every  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes. 
This  is  the  Aloe  Africana  caulefcens  foliis .  glaucis  breviffi- 
mis  foliorum. parte  interna  (A  externa  nonnihil  fpinofa.  Com. 
PrA.  71. 

9.  Aloe  fioribus  pedunculatis  cernuis  racemofis  prifma- 
ticis  ore  patulo  xquali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  321.  Aloe  with 
hanging  branching  Flowers,  having  Foot  Stalks,  and 
fpreading  equally  at  the  Brim.  This  is  the  Aloe  Afri¬ 
cana  humilis  foliis  ex  albo  <A  viridi  variegatis.  Com. 
PrA.  79.  Commonly  called  Partridge-breaft  Aloe. 

10.  Aloe  foliis  eredis  fubulatis  radicatis  undique  in- 
erme  fpinofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  131.  Aloe  with  erebf  Awl- 
ffiaped  Leaves,  fet  with  foft  Spines  on  every  Part.  This 
is  the  Aloe  Africana  humilis  fpinis  inermibus  (A  verrucofis 
obfila.  Com.  PrA.  77. 

11.  Aloe  fioribus  feffilibus  infundibuli  formibus  bilabia - 
tis  laciniis  quinque  revolutis  fumma  ere  da.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
322.  Aloe  with  Funnel-ffiaped  Flowers,  without  Foot 
Stalks,  opening  in  two  Lips,  and  cut  into  five  Seg- 

I  ments,  which  turn  backward,  and  are  eredl  at  the  Top. 
This  is  the  Aloe  Africana  ereda  triangularis  &  Iriangu - 
lari  folio  vifeofo.  Com.  PrA.  82. 

12.  Aloe  fioribus  feffilibus  ovatis  crenatis  fegmentis  in- 
terioribis  conniventibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  322.  Aloe  with 
oval  crenated  Flowers,  without  Foot  Stalks,  and  the 
interior  Segments  fcarce  appearing.  This  is  the  Aloe 
Africana  ere  da  rotunda  folio  parvo  (A  in  acumen  acutiffi- 
murn  exeunt e.  Com.  PrA.  83. 
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13.  Aloe  feflilis  foliis  lingui  formbus  macidatis  floribus 
pedunculatis  cernuis.  Aloe  with  dwarf  Tongue-fhaped 
ipoted  Leaves,  and  hanging  Flowers,  which  have  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Aloe  Afric ana  florc  rubro  folio  macu- 
lis  albicantibus  ab  utrdque  parte  not  at  0.  H.  Amfi.  2.  p.  15. 
commonly  called  Tongue  Aloe. 

14.  Aloe  floribus  feflilibus  bilabiatis  labio  fnperiore 
ere Elo  inferior e  patent e.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  322.  Aloe  with 
feffile  Flowers,  gaping  with  two  Lips,  the  upper  being 
eredt,  and  the  under  fpreading.  This  is  the  Aloe  Afri¬ 
can  a  folio  in  fnmmitate  triangulari  margaritiferd  fore  fubvi- 
ridi  Com.  Hort.  Amjl.  2 .  p.  19.  commonly  called  large 
Pearl  Aloe. 

15.  Aloe  foliis  longiflimis  &  anguftiffimis  marginibus 
fpinofis ,  floribus  fpicdtis.  Aloe  with  very  long  narrow 
Leaves,  having  Spines  on  their  Edges,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Spikes.  This  is  the  Aloe  Indite  Orientals , 
ferrata  fuccotrina  vera  flore  phcenicio.  Hort.  Beaumont. 
The  Succotrine  Aloe. 

1 6.  Aloe  caule  brevi ,  foliis  ampkxicaulibus  bifariam 
verfis  fpinis  marginibus  eretlis  floribus  capitatis.  Aloe  with 
a  (hort  Stalk,  Leaves  Handing  two  Ways,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalk  •,  the  Spines  on  the  Edges  erect,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  a  Head.  This  is  the  Aloe  Africana 
canlefcens  foliis  glands  brevioribus  foliorum  parte  interna 
(A  externa  nonnihil  fpinofa.  Com.  PrA.  71. 

17.  Aloe  feflilis  foliis  brevioribus  planis  carnofls  apice 
triquetris  marginibus  inerme  fpincfls.  Low  Aloe  with 
fhort  plain  flefhy  Leaves,  triangular  at  their  Ends,  and 
Borders  fet  with  foft  Spines.  This  is  the  Aloe  Africana 
humilis  arachnoidea.  Com.  PrA.  72.  commonly  called 
Cobweb  Aloe. 

18.  Aloe  foliis  ovatoLanceolatis  carnofls  apice  trique¬ 
tris  angulis  inerme  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  131.  Aloe  with 
oval  Spear-fhaped  flefhy  Leaves,  having  three  Angles 
at  their  Extremities,  which  are  indented  and  fet  with 
foft  Spines.  This  is  the  Zlloe  Africana  minima  atro-viri- 
dis  fpinis  herbaceis  numerofis  ornata.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2. 
P-  1 3 1  * 

19.  Aloe  floribus  feflilibus  triquetris  bilabiatis  labio  in¬ 
ferior  e  revoluto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  322.  Aloe  with  Flowers 
divided  into  three  Parts,  the  under  Lip  being  turned 
back.  This  is  the  Aloe  Africana  brevifflmo  crafflffimoque 
folio  flore  fubviridi.  Hort.  Amfl.  2 .  p.  11.  commonly 
called  Culhion  Aloe. 

20.  Aloe  feflilis  foliis  carinatis  utrdque 'verrucofls  bifa¬ 
riam  verfls.  Low  Aloe  with  Keel-fhaped  Leaves,  wart- 
ed  on  every  Part,  and  Handing  two  Ways.  This  is  the 
Aloe  Africana  fcliis  longis  conjugatis  fltpra  cavis  margari- 
tifer is  flore  rubro  elegantifflmo .  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  p.  2,  131. 
commonly  called  Pearl-tongue  Aloe. 

21.  Aloe  feflilis  foliis  carinatis  verrucofls  apice  trique¬ 
tris  carnofls.  Low  Aloe  with  flefhy,  Keel-lhaped,  fpot- 
ed  Leaves,  which  are  triangular  at  their  Extremities. 
This  is  the  Aloe  Africana  flore  rubro  folio  triangulari  ver- 
rucis  &  ab  utrdque  parte  albicantibus  notato.  Hort.  Amfl. 
2.  p.  17. 

22.  Aloe  foliis  latis  undulatis  maculofls  floribus  fpicatis 
infundibuli  formibus  limbo  revolutis.  Aloe  with  broad 
fpoted  waved  Leaves,  and  Funnel-fhaped  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Spikes,  which  are  turned  back  at  their  Brim. 
This  is  the  Aloe  Guineenfls  radice  geniculatd  foliis  e  viridi 
Cf  atro  undulatim  variegatis .  Hort.  Amfl.  2.  p.  39.  com¬ 
monly  called  Guiney  Aloe. 

23.  Aloe  pumila,  foliis  longis  anguflis  integerrimis  ma¬ 
culatis  radice  repente.  Low  Aloe  with  long  narrow  en¬ 
tire  Leaves,  which  are  fpoted,  and  a  creeping  Root. 
This  is  the  Aloe  Zeylanica  pumila,  foliis  variegatis.  Hort. 
Amjl.  2.  p.  41.  commonly  called  Zeylon  Aloe. 

24.  Aloe  foliis  amplexicaulibus  nigricantibus  undique 
fpinofis.  Aloe  with  dark  green  Leaves  embracing  the 
Stalks,  which  are  befet  with  Spines  on  every  Side.  This 
is  the  Aloe  vera  cofla  fpinofa.  Munt.  Phyt.  commonly, 
but  falfely  called  Aloe  ferox. 

25.  Aloe  flcribus  feflilibus  reflexis  imbricatis  prifmati- 
cis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  323.  Aloe  with  reflexed  Flowers 
growing  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  in  form  of  a  Prifm,  lying 
over  each  other  like  Tiles  on  a  Houfe.  This  is  the 
Alee  Africana  folio  triangulari  longiflimo  id  anguftiflimo  flo- 
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rib  us  luteis  foctidis .  Hort.  Amfl.  2.  p.  29.  commonly 
called  Iris  Uvaria. 

The  firH  Sort  of  Aloe  grows  with  an  upright  Stalk, 
to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  the  Leaves  clofely 
embrace  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  thick,  fucculent,  broad  at 
their  Bafe,  growing  narrower,  and  ending  in  a  Point, 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  have  Spines  on  the 
Edges,  as  alfo  a  few  on  their  upper  Surface,  the  Leaves 
Hand  eredt,  and  draw  together  towards  the  Top,  where 
they  form  the  Refemblance  of  a  Mitre,  from  whence  it 
is  called  the  Mitre  Aloe.  The  Flower  Stem  rifes  about 
three  Feet  high,  on  the  Top  of  which  the  Flowers  come 
out  in  a  fort  of  globular  Bunch  at  firH,  but  afterwards 
is  formed  into  a  cylindrical  Spike,  thefe  have  long  Foot 
Stalks,  which  come  out  horizontally,  and  the  Flowers 
hang  downward,  they  are  tubulous,  and  are  cut  into  fix 
unequal  Segments  to  the  Bottom,  three  being  alternate¬ 
ly  broader  than  the  others,  and  fpread  open  at  the  Brim. 
There  are  fix  Stamina,  three  of  which  are  as  long  as 
the  Tube  of  the  Flower,  the  other  three  are  (horter. 
Thefe  are  crowned  with  flat  oblong  Summits  of  a  p-old 
Colour.  The  three-corned  Germen  is  fituated  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  Angle  Style,  which 
is  fliorter  than  the  Stamina,  having  no  Stigma  on  the 
Top.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  of  a  fine  red  Colour, 
and  the  Brim  is  of  a  pale  Green,  fo  that  it  makes  a 
pretty  Appearance  v/hen  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are 
large. 

This  Sort  will  live  in  a  warm  dry  Green-hcufe  in 
Winter,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  in  a  flickered  Situation  ;  but  the  Plants  fliould 
not  have  much  Wet,  leH  it  Hiould  rot  their  Stems. 
With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  not  grow  fo  fafi, 
as  when  they  are  placed  in  a  Stove,  but  they  will  be 
Hronger,  and  their  Stems  will  lupport  their  Pleads  much 
better. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  to  this,  twelve  other  Species, 
fuppofing  them  to  be  the  fame  ;  but  whoever  has  had 
the  Management  of  thefe  Plants  long,  will  readily  dif- 
tinguifli  their  Difference.  I  have  raifed  many  Plants 
from  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort,  and  ^he  only  Difference 
which  have  happened  among  them,  was  in  the  Colour 
of  their  Leaves  and  Spines,  fome  of  them  having  paler 
Leaves  and  whiter  Spines  than  the  Parent  Plant,  but 
their  Shape  and  Manner  of  growing  were  the  fame. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Inlands  of 
America ,  where  the  Plants  are  propagated  upon  the 
pooreff  Land,  for  to  obtain  the  Hepatic  Aloes,  which  is 
brought  to  England ,  and  is  ufed  chiefly  for  Horfes,  be¬ 
ing  too  coarfe  for  Medicine.  This  is  by  Dr.  Linnmus 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  former,  to  which  he 
alfo  has  joined  the  Succotrine  Aloe,  which  is  a  Plant  of 
a  very  different  Country,  and  fo  totally  different  in  eve¬ 
ry  Part,  that  no  Perfon  who  fees  them,  can  believe 
they  are  the  fame  Species. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  about  four  Inches  broad 
at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  near  two  Inches  thick,  and 
diminifh  gradually  to  a  Point.  Thefe  are  about  two 
Feet  long,  in  old  Plants,  and  have  a  few  Indentures  on 
their  Edges,  at  the  End  of  each  is  placed  a  foft  Spine, 
the  Leaves  are  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  and  when  young 
are  Ipoted  with’ white.  The  Flower  Stem  rifes  near 
three  Feet  high,  and  the  Flowers  Hand  in  a  (lender  look 
Spike,  with  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  hang  down¬ 
wards.  They  are  tubulous,  and  cut  into  fix  Parts,  are 
of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  the  Stamina  Hand  out 
beyond  the  Tube.  This  never  produces  Seed  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  and  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Winter  in  our 
Climate,  in  a  common  Green-houfe,  therefore  it  ihould 
be  placed  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth  in  that  Sea- 
fon.  I  have  known  Frants  of  this  Kind,  which  have  had 
an  oiled  Cloth  tied  about  their  Roots,  and  hung  up  in 
a  warm  Room  more  than  two  Years,  and  afterwards 
planted  in  Pots,  which  have  grown  very  well,  from 
whence  the  Plant  has  been  called  Sempervivum  by  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  America. 

The  third  Sort  will  grow  to  the  Fleight  of  ten  or 
twelve  Feet,  with  a  firong  naked  Stem  great  Part  of 
the  Length,  the  Leaves  growing  at  the  Top,  which 
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clofely  embrace  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  about  two  Inches  | 
broad  at  their  Bafe,  growing  narrower  to  a  Point,  and 
are  reflexed  downwards.  Thefe  are  indented  on  their 
Edges,  each  being  armed  with  a  ftrong  crooked  Spine. 
The  Leaves  are  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  and  very  fuc- 
culent.  The  Flowers  grow  in  a  pyramidal  Spike,  are 
tubulous,  and  of  a  bright  red  Colour.  Thefe  are  in 
Beauty  in  November  and  December. 

This  Sort  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  a  good 
Green -houfe,  but  they  will  not  flower  unlefs  they  have 
a  moderate  Share  of  Warmth,  therefore  the  Pots  fhould 
be  removed  into  a  Stove  in  October ,  which  fhould  not  be 
kept  above  temperate  Heat,  in  which  Situation  they 
feldom  fail  to  flower. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  third,  but  the 
Leaves  are  broader,  and  have  feveral  Spines  on  their 
Backs  towards  their  Extremities.  The  Flowers  of  this 
grow  in  a  loofer  Spike,  and  the  Plants  never  put  out 
any  Suckers,  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  increafe. 

The  fifth  Sort  feldom  rifes  much  above  two  Feet 
high,  the  Leaves  are  very  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where 
they  clofely  embrace  the  Stalk,  and  gradually  decreafe 
to  a  Point.  The  Edges  are  fet  with  lharp  Spines,  and 
the  under  Leaves  fpread  open  horizontally  every  Way  j 
thefe  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour  fpoted  with  white, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  Colour  of  foft  Sope,  from 
whence  iome  have  given  it  the  Title  of  Sope  Aloe. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  Umbels  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
which  are  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour,  and  appear  in  An- 
guji  and  September.  This  Sort  is  hardy,  fo  may  be  kept 
in  a  common  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  and  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  placed  in  the  open  Air. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  fifth  in  its  Man¬ 
ner  of  Growth,  but  the  Leaves  are  broader,  of  a  lighter 
green  Colour,  the  Edges  and  alfo  the  Spines  are  of  a 
Copper  Colour,  and  the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes. 
This  is  as  hardy  as  the  former,  fo  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner.  It  flowers  in  September. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven 
Feet,  with  a  ftrong  Stem,  toward  the  upper  Part  of 
which  are  produced  two,  three,  or  four  Heads,  com- 
pofed  of  long  comprefled  pliable  Leaves,  of  a  Sea- 
green  Colour,  entire,  and  ending  in  obtufe  Points ; 
thefe  are  placed  two  Ways,  lying  over  each  other  with 
their  Edges  the  fame  Way.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  Ihort  loofe  Spikes,  which  are  of  a  red  Colour,  and 
appear  at  different  Times  of  the  Year. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  an  humble  Plant,  feldom  riling 
more  than  a  Foot  high ;  the  Leaves  grow  near  the 
Ground,  which  are  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalk,  and  gradually  diminifh  to  a  Point ; 
they  are  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  with  fome  white  Spots-, 
their  Edges,  and  alfo  their  upper  Parts  below  and  above, 
are  befet  with  pretty  lharp  Spines  the  Flowers  grow 
in  loofe  Spikes,  the  tubulous  Part  being  red,  and  the 
Brim  of  a  light  green  Colour. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  a  low  Plant,  feldom  riling  above 
eight  Inches  high.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  triangular, 
and  turn  back  at  their  Extremity  they  are  fielhy  and 
entire,  their  Edges  being  very  flightly  fawed.  Thefe 
are  curioufly  veined  and  lpoted,  fomewhat  like  the  Fea¬ 
thers  on  a  Partridge’s  Breaft,  from  whence  it  had  the 
Name.  The  Flowers  grow  in  very  loofe  Spikes,  upon 
Stalks  about  one  Foot  high  they  are  of  a  fine  red 
Colour  tiped  with  Green.  This  Will  live  in  a  good 
Green-houfe  through  the  Winter. 

I  have  raifed  a  Variety  of  this  from  Seeds  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  with  broader  and 
flater  Leaves,  which  fpread  more  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  are  not  fo  beautifully  fpoted  ;  but  as  thefe 
Plants  have  not  flowered  yet,  fo  l  do  not  know  if  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  diftincft  Species. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  alfo  a  very  low  Plant,  never  rifing 
to  have  a  Stalk  the  Leaves  are  broad  at  their  Bafe, 
but  are  tapering  to  a  Point  where  they  are  triangular  ; 
thefe  are  befet  on  their  Edges,  and  both  Surfaces,  with 
foft  Spines,  very  clofely,  from  whence  this  Plant  had 
the  Name  of  Hedgehog  Aloe.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
a  loofe  Head,  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  very 
thick,  but  feldom  a  Foot  high  :  They  are  of  a  fine  red 
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Colour  below,  but  of  a  pale  Green  above.  This  Sort 
may  be  preferved  through  the  Winter  in  a  good  Green  - 
houfe,  and  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  Summer. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  near  a  Foot  high,  and  is 
furnifhed  with  triangular  Leaves,  from  the  Ground 
upward  ;  thefe  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  are 
placed  in  Form  of  a  Triangle  ;  the  Flowers  grow  thin¬ 
ly  upon  very  flender  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  Colour,  and  their  upper  Part  turns  backward. 
This  Sort  requires  a  moderate  Warmth  in  Winter,  fo 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  cool  Part  of  the  Stove. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  fomewhat  like  the  former, 
being  befet  with  Leaves  from  the  Bottom,  but  thefe  are 
rounder,  and  end  in  lharp  Points ;  the  Flowers  grow 
upon  taller  Stalks,  which  branch  out  and  grow  in  long 
clofe  Spikes.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  Sort  which  has 
been  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  is  much  larger,  the 
Leaves  thicker,  and  the  Flowers  grow  upon  taller 
Stalks,  but  this  is  only  a  feminal  Variety. 

This  Sort  maybe  preferved  through  the  Winter  in  a 
good  Green-houfe,  but  muft  have  very  little  Water 
given  it  during  the  cold  Weather. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  with  its  Leaves  near  the 
Ground,  which  are  about  fix  Inches  in  Length,  and 
lhaped  like  a  Tongue,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of 
Tongue  Aloe.  The  Flowers  grow  in  flender  loofe 
Spikes,  each  hanging  downward,  are  of  a  red  Colour 
below,  and  Green  at  the  Top.  This  is  pretty  hardy, 
fo  may  be  kept  in  a  common  Green-houfe  in  Winter  and 
fet  abroad  in  Summer.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  Sort, 
with  Leaves  much  more  fpoted. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  is  of  humble  Growth  the 
Leaves  come  out  on  every  Side  without  Order  near  the 
Ground,  they  are  thick,  triangular  at  their  Ends,  and 
clofely  ftuded  with  white  Protuberances,  from  whence 
it  was  called  Pearl  Aloe.  There  is  a  fmaller  Sort  of 
this  which  hath  been  long  preferved  in  the  Englifh  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  the  Manner  of  its  flowering  being  the  fame, 

I  fufpebtit  to  be  only  a  Variety.  This  may  be  preferved 
through  the  Winter  in  a  common  Green-houfe.  It 
flowers  at  different  Seafons  of  the  Year. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  is  the  true  Succotrine  Aloe,  from 
whence  the  beft  Sort  of  Aloe  for  Ufe  in  Medicine  is 
produced.  This  hath  long  narrow  fucculent  Leaves, 
which  come  out  without  any  Order,  and  form  large 
Heads.  The  Stalks  grow  three  or  four  Feet  high,  and 
have  two,  three,  and  fometimes  four  of  thefe  Heads, 
branching  out  from  it :  The  lower  Leaves  fpread  out 
on  every  Side,  but  the  upper  Leaves  turn  inward  to¬ 
ward  the  Center  -,  the  Flowers  grow  in  long  Spikes, 
upon  Stalks  about  two  Feet  high,  each  ftanding 
on  a  pretty  long  Foot  Stalk ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
red  Colour  tiped  with  Green  :  Thefe  generally  appear 
in  the  Winter  Seafon.  This  Sort  may  be  preferved 
through  the  Winter  in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  but  the 
Plants  fo  managed  will  not  flower  fo  frequently,  as 
thofe  which  have  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth  in 
Winter. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  refembles  the  eighth  in  fome  Par¬ 
ticulars,  but  the  Leaves  are  much  broader,  and  fpread 
on  every  Side ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  eighth  are  ranged 
only  two  Ways,  and  are  narrow.  This  Sort  flowers 
but  feldom,  whereas  the  fixteenth  flowers  annually  in 
the  Spring.  Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  both  thefe  to  be  the  - 
fame  Species  with  the  firft,  though  they  are  evidently . 
different  in  every  Part :  And  I  have  raifed  both  thefe 
from  Seeds,  and  find  they  conftantly  retain  their  Diffe¬ 
rence.  This  Plant  is  hardy,  fo  may  be  kept  through 
the  Winter  in  a  common  Green-houfe. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  never  rifes  from  the  Ground, 
but  the  Leaves  fpread  flat  on  the  Surface ;  thefe  are 
plain,  fucculent,  and  triangular  toward  their  End.  The 
Borders  of  the  Leaves,  and  alfo  the  Ridge  of  the  Angle 
on  their  under  Side,  are  clofely  befet  with  foft  white 
Spines.  The  Flower  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  is 
very  flender,  and  hath  three  or  four  fmall  herbaceous 
Flowers  ftanding  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other.  Thefe 
are  tubulous,  and  cut  into  fix  Parts  at  the  Brim,  which 
turn  backward.  This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  fhould  be 
placed  in  Winter  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Heat,  and 
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mud  have  little  Water.  It  never  puts  out  Offsets,  fa 
is  generally  increafed  by  planting  of  the  Leaves. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  is  alio  a  fmall  Plant  growing 
near  the  Ground  •,  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  almoit 
cylindrical  toward  their  Bale,  but  angular  near  their 
Ends,  and  are  fet  with  Jfhort  foft  Spines  at  the  Angles: 
Thefe  Leaves  are  fliorter  and  of  a  darker  green  Colour 
than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  and  the  Plants  produce 
many  Suckers  on  every  Side.  I  have  raffed  a  Variety 
of  this  from  Seeds,  which  hath  fliorter,  whiter,  and 
fmoother  Leaves,  but  this  hath  not  yet  flowered.  This 
will  live  in  a  common  Green-houfe  in  Winter. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  hath  very  fliort  thick  fucculent 
Leaves,  which  are  compreffed  on  their  upper  Side  like 
a  Cufhion,  from  whence  it  had  the  Name.  This  grows 
very  clofe  to  the  Ground,  and  puts  out  Suckers  on 
every  Side  :  The  Flowers  grow  on  (lender  Stalks,  and 
are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour.  This  may  be  preferved 
through  the  Winter  in  a  good  Green-houfe,  but  fliould 
have  very  little  Water  during  that  Seafon,  efpecially 
when  it  hath  no  artificial  Heat. 

The  twentieth  Sort  hath  long  narrow  Tongue-Shaped 
Leaves,  which  are  hollowed  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
Keel- (haped  below :  Thefe  are  clofely  ftuded  on  every 
Side,  with  fmall  white  Protuberances,  from  whence 
the  Plant  hath  had  the  Title  of  Pearl  Tongue  Aloe. 
The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  grow  on  pretty  tall  Stalks, 
and  form  loofe  Spikes,  each  hanging  downward  :  They 
are  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour,  tiped  with  Green.  This 
Sort  produces  Offsets  in  Plenty,  and  is  fo  hardy  as  to 
live  in  a  common  Green-houfe  through  the  Winter.  It 
flowers  at  different  Seafons  of  the  Year. 

The  twenty-firft  Sort  hath  fome  Refemblance  to  the 
lad,  but  the  Leaves  are  much  broader  and  thicker  ; 
thefe  fpread  out  every  Way,  and  are  not  fo  concave  on 
their  upper  Surface,  nor  are  the  Protuberances  fo  large 
as  thofe  of  the  former ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  paler  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  Spikes  are  fliorter.  I  have  raifed  Plants 
from  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort,  which  have  varied  from 
the  Original,  but  none  of  them  approached  near  the 
twentieth  Sort.  This  is  as  hardy  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  twenty-fecond  Sort  hath  knobed  creeping  flefliy 
Roots,  which  fpread  over  the  Fots  •,  the  Leaves  come 
up  Angle,  are  narrow  at  Bottom,  wide  in  the  Middle, 
where  they  are  waved  on  their  Edges,  and  decreafe 
again  at  their  Extremities  •,  they  are  about  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  long,  and  four  Inches  wide  in  their  broadeft 
Part ;  thefe  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  marbled  over 
with  White.  The  Flower  Stem  arifes  immediately 
from  the  Root,  grows  about  two  Feet  high,  the  upper 
Part  being  clofely  fet  with  very  white  Flowers  which  are 
tubulous,  and  cut  into  fix  Parts,  which  are  reflexed 
back,  fo  as  to  have  much  of  the  Appearance  of  a  large 
Angle  Hyacinth.  This  Plant  increafes  plentifully  by 
its  creeping  Roots,  but  is  very  tender,  fo  muff  con- 
flantly  remain  in  the  Stove.  It  ufually  flowers  in  July. 

The  twenty-third  Sort  is  a  low  Plant  with  creeping 
flefhy  Roots,  the  Leaves  are  about  nine  Inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  Half  broad  at  Bottom,  gradually  di- 
minilhing  to  the  Top  where  it  ends  in  a  Point.  The 
Flowers  of  this  I  have  not  feen,  nor  have  I  yet  heard  of 
its  flowering  in  Europe  •,  for  in  the  Garden  at  Amfter- 
dam ,  where  I  faw  more  than  fifty  Pots  of  this  Plant, 
the  Gardener  affured  me  neither  of  them  had  then 
flowered.  This  Sort  increafes  very  faft  by  Suckers  from 
the  Root,  but  is  tender,  fo  muff  be  constantly  kept  in 
the  Stove. 

Dr.  Einnxus  fuppofes  thefe  two  are  the  fame,  but 
whoever  compares  them  will  find  they  are  extremely 
,  different. 

The  twenty- fourth  Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  eight 
or  ten  Feet,  with  a  Strong  Stem  ;  the  Leaves  grow  on 
the  Top,  which  clofely  embrace  the  Stalk  ;  thefe 
come  out  irregularly,  and  fpread  every  Way  ;  they  are 
near  four  Inches  broad  at  their  Bale,  and  diminifh  gra¬ 
dually  to  $te  Top,  where  they  end  in  a  Spine.  Thefe 
are  near  two  Feet  long,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and 
clofely  befet.with  Short  thick  Spines  on  every  Side.  This 
Sort  hath  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England ,  nor  does  it 
■put  out  Suckers,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  increafe.  It 
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muff  have  a  warm  Green-houfe  in  Winter  and  very  little 
Water. 

The  twenty-fifth  Sort  hath  very  long  narrow  trian¬ 
gular  Leaves,  Shaped  like  thofe  of  the  Bull-ruSh ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  thick  Spikes,  upon  Stalks 
near  three  Feet  high.  They  are  of  an  Orange  Colour, 
having  fix  yellow  Stamina,  which  come  out  beyond  the 
Tube  of  the  Flower-,  fo  that  when  the  Plants  are  Strong, 
and  produce  large  Spikes,  they  make  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance.  It  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September.  There  is  a 
Variety  of  this  with  narrower  Leaves,  and  longer  Spikes 
of  Flowers. 

The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Plants  thrive  beft,  is  one 
Half  frefh  light  Earth  from  a  Common  (and  if  the 
Turf  is  taken  with  it  and  roted,  it  is  much  better)  the 
reft  Should  be  white  Sea  Sand  arid  fifted  Lime  Rub- 
bifh,  of  each  of  thefe  two  a  fourth  Part  *,  mix  thefe  to¬ 
gether  fix  or  eight  Months  at  leaft  before  it  is  ufed,  ob¬ 
serving  to  turn  it  over  often  in  this  Time. 

The  Middle  of  July  is  a  very  proper  Seafori  to  Shift 
thefe  Plants ;  at  which  1'ime  you  may  take  them  out 
of  the  Pots,  and  with  your  Fingers  open  the  Roots, 
and  Shake  out  as  much  of  the  Earth  as  poffible,  taking 
off  all  dead  or  mouldy  Roots,  but  do  not  wound  or 
break  the  young  freSh  ones  :  Then  fill  the  Pot  about 
three  Parts  full  of  the  above-mentioned  Earth,  put- 
ing  a  tew  Stones  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Pot,  to  drain 
off'  the  Moifture  ;  and  after  placing  the  Roots  of  the 
Plant  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  prevent  their  interfering 
too  much  with  each  other,  put  in  as  much  of  the  fame 
Earth,  as  to  fill  the  Pot  almoft  to  the  Rim,  and  obferve 
to  Shake  the  Plant,  fo  as  to  let  the  Earth  in  between 
the  Roots ;  and  then  with  your  Hand  fettle  it  clofe  to 
the  Roots  of  the  Plant,  to  keep  it  Steady  in  the  Pot ; 
then  water  them  gently,  and  fet  them  abroad  in  a  Shady 
Place,  where  they  may  remain  for  three  Weeks,  giving 
them  gentle  Waterings,  if  the  Weather  Should  prove 
hot  and  dry. 

Toward  the  latter  End  of  September ,  in  a  dry  Day, 
remove  them  into  the  Houfe  again,  obferving  to  give 
them  as  much  free  open  Air  as  poffible,  while  the  Wea¬ 
ther  holds  warm  ;  but,  if  the  Nights  are  cool,  you  muft 
Shut  up  the  Glaffes,  and  give  them  Air  only  in  the 
Day  ;  and,  as  the  Cold  increafes,  you  muft  decreafe 
opening  the  Glaffes,  but  obferve  to  give  them  gentle 
Waterings  often,  till  the  Middle  of  Oblober,  when  you 
muft  abate  them,  according  to  the  Heat  of  the  Houfe 
in  which  they  are  kept.  For  thofe  Plants  which  are 
placed  in  a  Stove,  will  require  to  be  watered  at  leaft 
once  a  Week,  moft  Part  of  the  Winter  ;  whereas  thofe 
which  are  kept  in  a  Green-houfe  without  artificial 
Heat,  Should  not  be  watered  oftener  in  Winter  than 
once  a  Month. 

When  thefe  hardier  Sorts  of  Aloes  are  placed  abroad 
in  Summer,  they  Should  have  but  little  Water  given 
them;  and  if  much  Rain  fliould  fall  during  the  Time 
they  are  abroad,  they  Should  be  fcreened  from  it :  For 
when  they  imbibe  much  Wet  in  Summer,  they  fre¬ 
quently  rot  the  following  Winter,  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  kept  in  a  moderate  warm  Air.  Therefore,  thofe 
who  choofe  to  treat  thefe  Plants  hardily,  Should  be  cau¬ 
tious  of  their  receiving  too  much  Moifture. 

The  tender  Sorts  fliould  constantly  remain  in  the 
Stove,  or  be  removed  in  the  Summer  to  an  airy  Glafs 
Cafe,  where  they  may  have  free  Air  in  warm  Weather, 
but  be  protected  from  Rain  and  Cold.  With  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  the  Plants  will  thrive  and  increafe,  and  fuch 
of  them  as  ufually  flower,  may  be  expected  to  produce 
them  in  Beauty  at  their  Seafons. 

The  hardier  Sorts  thrive  much  better  when  they  are 
expofed  in  Summer,  and  fecured  from  the  Cold  and 
Rain  in  Winter,  than  if  they  are  treated  more  tenderly. 
For  when  they  are  placed  in  a  Stove,  they  are  kept 
growing  all  the  Winter,  whereby  they  are  drawn  up 
weak  and  although  they  will  flower  oftener  when  they 
have  a  moderate  Share  of  Heat,  yet  in  two  or  three 
Years,  the  Plants  will  not  appear  So  Slightly  as  thofe 
which  are  more  hardily  treated. 

The  twenty- fifth  Sort  is  hardy  enough  to  live  abroad 
in  mild  Winters,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  warm  Border 
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and  a  dry  Soil ;  but  as  they  are  often  deftroyed  in  fe- 
vere  Winters,  fo  it  is  proper  to  keep  fome  Plants  in 
Pots,  which  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter  under  a  Frame, 
to  preferve  the  Sort.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  the  Plants  generally  produce  in  Plenty  :  The 
Seeds  muft  be  fown  in  Pots  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  and 
in  Winter  fhould  be  fheltered  under  a  common  hot  Bed 
Frame :  In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  come  up,,  when 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  Degrees ; 
and  when  they  are  large  enough  to  remove,  fome  of 
them  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  the  other  in  a  warm 
Border,  where  they  will  require  to  be  fheltered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Winter,  as  they  will  not  have  obtained  fufficient 
Strength  to  refift  the  Cold. 

Moft  of  thefe  Aloes  are  increafed  by  Offsets,  which 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  Mother  Plant,  at  the  I  ime 
when  they  are  fhifted,  and  muft  be  planted  in  very 
finall  Pots,  filled  with  the  fame  Earth  as  was  directed 
for  the  old  Plants  •,  but  if,  in  taking  the  Suckers  off, 
you  obferve  that  Part  which  joined  to  the  Mother  Root 
to  be  moift,  you  muft  let  them  lie  out  of  the  Ground  in 
a  fhady  dry  Place  two  or  three  Days  to  dry  before  they 
are  planted,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  rot. 

After  planting,  let  them  remain  in  a  fhady  Place  (as 
was  before  directed  in  flail  ting  the  old  Plants)  for  a 
Fortnight,  when  you  fhould  remove  the  tender  Kinds 
to  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  plunging  the  Pots  there¬ 
in,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  taking  new  Root ; 
but  oblerve  to  fhade  the  Glafles  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Day,  and  to  give  them  a  great  Share  of  Air. 

Toward  the  Middle  of  Auguft ,  begin  to  harden 
thefe  young  Plants,  by  taking  off  the  Glafles  in  good 
WVather,  and  by  railing  them  at  other  Times  with 
Bricks,  that  the  Air  may  freely  enter  the  Bed,  which  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  their  Growth,  and  to  prepare 
them  to  be  removed  into  the  Houfe,  whicn  muft  be 
done  toward  the  End  of  September ,  and  managed  as  be¬ 
fore  diredled  for  the  old  Plants. 

The  African  Aloes,  for  the  moft  Part,  afford  Plenty 
of  Suckers,  by  which  they  are  increafed ;  but  thofe 
few  that  do  not,  may  be  moft  of  them  propagated,  by 
taking  off  fome  of  the  under  Leave?,  laying  them  to 
dry  for  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight,  as  was  directed  for 
the  Offsets ;  then  plant  them  in  the  fame  Soil  as  was 
directed  for  them,  pitting  that  Part  of  the  Leaf  which 
did  adhere  to  the  old  Plant,  about  an  Inch,  or  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  (according  to  the  Size  of  the  Leaf)  into  the 
Earth,  giving  then}  a  little  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth 
about  them;  then  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  moderate  hot 
Bed,  obferving  to  fereen  them  from  the  Violence  of  the 
Sun,  and  give  them  gentle  Refrefliings  with  Water 
once  a  Week  :  The  belt  Seafon  for  this  is  in  June ,  that 
they  may  pulh  out  Heads  before  Winter.. 

ft  he  fecond  Sort  produces  the  Aloes  commonly  fold 
in  the  Shops  for  Horfes,  and  is  called  Aloe  Hepatica. 
But  it  is  from  the  fifteenth  Sort,  the  Succotrine,  or  belt 
Sort  of  Aloes,  is  produced;  which  is  done  by  cutino- 
their  Leaves  traniverfly,  and  plating  earthen  Veffels  un° 
der  them  to  receive  the  Juice  which  drops  from  thefe 
cut  Leaves  ;  which  Juice,  when  infpiffated,  becomes 
the  Aloe  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine.  But  I  believe  in 
making  the  coarfer  Sort  of  Aloes,  they  prefs  the 
Leaves,  whereby  a  greater  Quantity  of  Juice  is  ob¬ 
tained  :  But  this  is  not  near  fo  fine  as  the  other. 


ALOE  AMERICANA  MURICATA.  See  A  gave. 
ALOE,  the  ftriped,  is  a  Variety  of  the  former. 


ALOIDES.  See  Stratiotes. 


ALOPECUROS  [Gr.  ’Axo^ics^],  F’ox-tail,  a  kind 
of  Grafs. 


ALPINIA. 

This  Plant  is  fo  called  after  Profper  Alpinus ,  who 
was  a  famous  Botanift  in  his  Time,  and  travelled  into 
irLeu.e  rajul  Egypt*  and  has  written  two  Books  in  Quarto 
01  1  Luts  of  thofe  Countries. 


ALT 

The  Characters  are,  v«  •  J 

It  hath  a  trifid  Ernpalement ,  upon  which  rejls  the  Gcr- 
men.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  which  is  unequally  di¬ 
vided  at  the  Top  into  four  Parts ,  and  refembles  a  perfon- 
ated  Flower  ;  the  upper  Segment  which  refembles  the  Hel¬ 
met,  and  alfo  the  two  Side  Segments ,  are  indented  in  the 
Middle,  and  the  lewer  one  is  divided  into  three  Parts  at 
the  Brim  ;  in  the  Center  is  placed  the  round  Germen ,  f up¬ 
per  ting  a  Jingle  Style  crowned  with  a  three  cornered  Stig¬ 
ma  :  This  is  attended  by  a  Jingle  Stamina  fixed  to  the  T ube 
of  the  Flower,  which  is  crowned  with  a  very  narrow  Sum¬ 
mit.  After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  an 
oval  flejhy  Fruit,  divided  into  three  Parts,  incloftng  feve- 
ral  oval  Seeds,  which  have  Tails . 

This  Genus  of  Plants,  is  by  Dr.  Linn'aus  ranged  irv 
his  firft  Clafs,  which  is  entitled  Monandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flowers  of  which  have  but  one  Stamina  and  one 
Style.  Plumier  places  it  in  Tourneforfs  third  Clafs  of 
Plants,  which  have  anomalous  perfonated  Flowers  of 
one  Leaf. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Alpinia  Royen.  Prod.  12.  We  have  no  Englijh Name 
for  this  Plant.  This  is  by  Father  Plumier  titled.  Al¬ 
pha  racemofa  alba  C-annacori  foliis.  Nov.  Gen.  26.  i.  e. 
White  branching  Alpina,  with  Leaves  like  the  flower¬ 
ing  Reed. 

I  his  Plant  is  a  Native  of  the  hVefl-Indies,  from  whence 
it  has  been  brought  into  fome  of  the  curious  Gardens  of 
Europe,  where  it  muft  be  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove, 
and  the  Pots  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country.  The  Leaves 
decay  every  Winter,  and  are  pufhed  out  from  the 
Roots  every  Spring,  like  the  Ginger  and  Maranta ;  fo 
fhould  be  managed  in  the  lame  Manner  as  is  directed 
for  thofe  two  Plants,  and  may  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  Roots  when  the  Leaves  decay. 

ALSINE  [Gr.  ’AAo-iV],  Chick-weed. 

There  are  feveral  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  are 
common  in  cultivated  Places,  and  on  Dunghills.  Thefe 
being  fo  well  known  to  moft  Perfons,  it  will  be  need- 
lefs  to  mention  them  in  this  Place,  unlefs  it  be  to  cau¬ 
tion  Perfons  from  permking  them  to  grow  either  in  their 
Gardens,  or  on  Dunghills,  where  they  will  foon  Ihed 
their  Seeds,  and  become  very  troublefome  Weeds  ;  but 
as  they  are  annual,  they  may  with  little  Trouble  be  de¬ 
ftroyed,  if  they  do  not  ftand  to  produce  Seed. 

AIM  HfEA  [’Aa W«,  fo  called  from  dxQAvie,  Gr.  to 
heal],  Marlhmallow. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Blower  hath  a  double  Ernpalement ,  the  outer  is  of 
one  Leaf ,  and  is  unequally  divided  into  nine  narrow  Seg¬ 
ments  at  the  Brim ;  the  inner  one  is  alfo  of  one  Leaf,  cut 
into  five  broad  acute  Segments  at  the  T op,  thefe  are  both 
permanent .  The  Flower  hath  five  Petals  which  coalefce 
at  their  Bafe,  but  fpread  open  above  and  are  Jhaped  like 
an  Heart.  There  are  many  Stamina  joined  below  and  form 
a  Kind  of  Cylinder ,  but  are  loofe  above ,  and  are  inferted 
in  the  Column.  In  the  Center  is  placed  the  orbicular  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  fhort  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  with  nu¬ 
merous  Stigma,  which  are  of  equal  Length  with  the  Sta¬ 
mina.  The  Ernpalement  afterward  becomes  an  orbicular 
deprejjed  Capfule,  divided  into  feveral  Cells,  each  contain-  ' 
ing  one  comprejfed  Kidney-Jhaped  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  in 
the  third  Section  of  his  fixteenth  Clafs,  which  is  titled 
Monodelphia  Polyandria,  the  Stamina  being  joined  toge¬ 
ther  and  form  a  Sort  of  Column,  and  having  a  great 
Number  of  Stigma.  Dr.  Van  Royen,  the  late  Profef- 
for  of  Botany  at  Leyden ,  titles  this  Clafs  Columnifera , 
from  the  male  and  female  Parts  of  the  F  lower  being 
joined  in  a  Sort  of  Column. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Althaea  foliis  Jimplicibus  a cuminatis  acute  denta - 
tis  tomentofis.  Marfhmaliow  with  Angle  woolly  Leaves, 
which  are  indented  in  ftiarp  Segments.  This  is  the  Al- 
th*a  Diofcoridis  &  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  q  k.  Common 
Marfhmaliow. 


2.  Althzea 


ALT 

Althaea  foliis  rotundioribus  angulatis  tomintofis. 
Marfhmallow  with  angular  woolly  pointed  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Althea  folio  rotundiori  aut  minus  acuminata, 
but  her  l .  Edinb. 

3.  Althaea  foliis  trifidis  pilofo-hifpidis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
349.  Marfhmallow  with  trifid  hairy  pungent  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Alcea  villofa.  Balechamp.  Hift.  594. 

4  Althea  foliis  inferioribus  palmatis  fuperioribus 
digitalis  caule.  fruticofo.  Hort.  Upfal.  205.  Marfhmallow 
withthe  under  Leaves  fhaped  like  a  Hand,  the  upper 
Leaves  more  divided,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Alcea  fruticofo  cannabino  folio.  Cluf.  Hift.  p.  2. 
pag.  25. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Marfhmallow,  which 
grows  naturally  in  moift  Places  in  divers  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  and  is  frequently  ufed  in  Medicine.  This  hath  a 
perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  perifhes 
every  Autumn.  The  Stalks  of  this  Plant  grow  eredl, 
to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  and  put  out  a  few 
lateral  Branches  on  their  Sides ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  which  are  hoary  and  loft  to  the  1  ouch ;  they 
are  angular,  and  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches  ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Mallow,  but  are 
fmaller  and  of  a  pale  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  It  may  be 
propagated  faft  enough,  either  by  Seeds  or  parting  of 
their  Roots.  ,  When  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds  they 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  but  if  by  parting  of  the 
Roots,  the  beft  Time  is  in  Autumn,  when  the  Stalks 
decay.  It  will  thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  but  in 
moift  Places  will  grow  larger  than  in  dry  Land.  The 
Plants  fhould  not  be  nearer  together  than  two  Feet,  for 
their  Roots  fpread  wide  on  every  Side. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  firft,  but  the 
Leaves  are  not  fo  long,  nor  do  they  end  in  a  fharp 
Point,  but  are  angular,  and  rounder  than  thofe  of  the 
firft.  I  have  cultivated  this  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  many 
Years,  and  find  it  retains  its  Difference. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
from  both  of  thefe  Countries  I  have  received  the  Seeds. 
This  is  a  low  Plant,  whofe  Branches  trail  on  the 
Ground,  unlefs  they  are  fupported  by  Stakes.  The 
Leaves  and  Stalks  are  befet  with  ftrong  Hairs,  the 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  having  pur- 
plifh  Bottoms.  The  Leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  three 
Parts,  and  have  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Stalks  are  woody, 
but  feldom  laft  more  than  two  Years. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  April,  the  Plants 
will  flower  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Places  where  they  are 
to  remain,  for  as  the  Roots  fhoot  deep  into  the  Ground, 
fo  unlefs  the  Plants  are  removed  very  young,  they  fel¬ 
dom  furvive  Tranfpianting.. 

The  fourth  Sort  has  a  woody  Stem,  which  rifes  to 
the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  and  puts  out  many 
Side  Branches.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of 
different  Shapes ;  thofe  which  are  on  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Branches  are  like  a  Hand,  very  (lightly  cut  toward 
their  Outfide,  but  thofe  which  are  placed  on  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Branches,  are  deeply  cut  into  feveral  Parts  ; 
thefe  are  hairy,,  and  grow  alternately  on  the  Branches  ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  other  Sorts,  but  are  not  fo 
large  as  thofe  of  the  common  Marfhmallow  •,  they  are 
of  a  deeper  red  Colour,  and  the  Empalement  is  much 
larger.  This  Sort  feldom  flowers  the  firft  Year,  unlefs 
the  Summer  proves  warm  ;  but  when  the  Plants  live 
through  the  Winter,  they  will  flower  early  the  follow¬ 
ing  Summer,  fo  will  produce  good  Seeds.  This  grows 
naturally  in  Hungary  and  Iftria ,  from  both  which  Places 
I  have  received  the  Seeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  Spring,  in  the  Place  where  the  Plants  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  or  if  otherwife,  the  Plants  muft  be  tranfplanted 
young,  elfe  they  will  not  fucceed.  They  fhould  have 
a  fheltered  Situation  and  a  dry  Soil,  otherwife  they  will 
not  live  through  the  Winter  in  England.  When  thefe 
Plants  grow  in  a  ftonv  Soil,  or  in  Lime  Rubbifh,  they 
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will  be  ftinted  in  their  Growth,  but  they  will  have  Iefs 
Sap  in  their  Branches,  fo  will  better  endure  the  Cold  of 
this  Climate.  This  Sort  feldom  continues  longer  than 
two  Years  in  England,  but  as  the  Seeds  ripen  here,  fo 
the  Plants  may  be  had  in  Plenty. 

ALTHAiA  FRUTEX.  See  Hibifcus  and  Lavatera. 

ALYSSOIDES.  See  Alyffum  and  Ltfnaria. 
ALYSSON  ALPINUM  LUTEUM.  See  Draba. 
ALYSSON  SEGETUM.  See  Myagrum. 
ALYSSON  SERPILLI  FOLIO.  See  Clypeola. 
ALYSSON  VERONICAS  FOLIO.  See  Draba, 

ALYSSON  VULGARE.  See  Draba. 

ALYSSUM,  [’'Aauc-o-o!/,  of  aXvirirco,  Gr.  to  be  mad; 
fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  believed  to  have  the  Virtue  of 
curing  Madnefs  or  Rage  by  being  barely  looked  upon], 
Madwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  an  oblong  four  leaved  Empalement , 
which  falls  away.  J t  hath  four  Petals  in  Form  of  a  Crofs , 
which  fpread  open  above  the  Empalement.  There  are  fix 
Stamina,  two  of  which  are  fhorter  than  the  other  four  ; 
thefe  are  crowned  with  broad  Summits ;  in  the  Center  of 
the  Flower  is  fituated  the  oval  Germen ,  fupperting  a  fingle ' 
Style,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stigma.  After  the  Flower 
is  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  a  globular  or  compreffed  Seed 
Pejfel,  in  which  are  [lodged  feveral  compreffed  .Seeds. 

This  Genhs  is  ranged  in  the  fifteenth  Clafs  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  entitled  Tetradynamia  Siliculofa ;  the  Flowers  of 
this, Clafs  have  fix  Stamina,  four  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  other  two,  and  the  Seed  Veflels  are  'fhort ;  in 
fome  globular,  and  in  others  they  are  compreffed.  This 
comes  under  Mr.  Ray’s  Clafs,  entitled  Tetrapetala  Sili¬ 
culofa,  from  the  Flowers  having  four  Petals,  fucceeded 
by  fhort  Seed  Veflels. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Alyssum  caulibus  frutefeentibus  paniculatis  foliis 
lanceolatis  undulatis  integris.  Prod.  Leyd.  331.  Madwort 
with  fhrubby  Stalks,  Flowers  growing  in  Panicles,  and 
whole  Spear-fhaped  waved  Leaves.  This  is  the  Alyffon 
Creiicum  fax atile  foliis  undulatis  incanis.  Tourn.  Ccr.  1 5. 

2.  Alyssum  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  acutis  integer  - 
rimis  caulibus  procumbentibus  perennantibus :  Hort.  Cliff. 
333.  Madwort  with  whole  Spear7fhaped  pointed 
Leaves,  and  trailing  perennial  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Alyffon  halimi  folio  fempervirens.  Tourn.  lift. 

3.  Alyssum  ramis  fenilibus  fpiniformibus  nudis .  Hort. 
Cliff  332.  Madwort,- whofe  older  Branches  have  naked 
Spines.  This  is  the  Thlafpi fruticofum  fpinofum.  C.  B.  P. 

1 08. 

4.  'Alyssum  ramis  fuffruticofis  diffufis  foliis  pun  Cl  at  0 
echinatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  185.  Madwort  with  fhrubby 
diffufed  Branches  and  Leaves,  having  prickly  Pundtures. 
This  is  the  Thlafpi montanum  luteum.  J.  B.  2.  p.  928. 

5.  Alyssum  caule-  ereCic  foliis  lanceolatis  incanis  inte- 
gerrimis  floribus  corymbofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  332:  Madwort 
with  an  eredt  Stalk,  hoary  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which 
are  entire,  and  Flowers  colledted  into  round  Heads.  * 
This  is  the  Alyffon  fruticofum  incanum.  Tourn.  lift.  R.  H. 
Or  hoary  fhrubby  Madwort. 

6.  Alyssum  caule  ereClo  herbaceo fihculis  feffilibus  ova- 
libus  compreffo  planis  petalis  acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
65 x.  Madwort  with  an  eredt  herbaceous  Stalk,  Pods 
growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  are  oval  and  com¬ 
preffed,  and  the  Flower  Leaves  pointed.  Tnis  is 
the  Lunaria  leucoii  folio  filiqud  oblongd  majori.  Tourn. 
Inft.  218. 

7.  Alyssum  caule  herbaceo  foliis  lanceolatis  dent  atis  Jili- 
culis  inflatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  651.  Madwort  with  an 
herbaceous  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves,  and 
fwollen  Seed  Veflels.  This  is  the  Alyffioides  incanum  fo¬ 
liis  fmnatis.  ToUrn.  Irft.  213. 
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8.  AivssuM  caule  herbaceo  ereClo  foliis  incanis  lanceo- 
latis  integerrimis  filiculis  inflatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  65 1. 
Madwort  with  an  erc<5t  herbaceous  Stalk,  hoary  Spear- 
fhaped  entire  Leaves,  and  a  fwelling  Seed  VefTel.  This 
is  the  AlyJfioid.es  fruticofum  Creticum  leucoii  folio  incano. 
Tourn.  Cor.  15. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  low  perennial  Plant,  with  a  thick 
flefhy  Stem,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  one  Foot 
high,  but  divides  into  many  lefs  Branches  which  grow 
near  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  again  divided  into  many 
fmaller  Branches,  fo  that  a  fingle  Plant  will  fpread  to 
a  confiderable  Diftance,  and  form  a  large  bulhy  Head  : 
The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  long  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  hoary  and  waved  on  their  Edges  ; 
thefe  are  placed  on  without  any  Order,  and  continue 
through  the  Year.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Panicles,  at  the  Extremity  of  every  Branch,  and  are  of 
a  bright  yellow  Colour,  confifting  of  four  Petals, 
which  are  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs :  Thefe  being  nu¬ 
merous,  make  a  fine  Appearance  during  their  Con¬ 
tinuance.  They  appear  the  latter  End  of  April ,  or  the 
Begining  of  May ,  and  if  the  Seafon  is  moderate,  will 
continue  three  Weeks  in  Beauty.  The  Seeds  ripen 
in  July,  but  it  is  only  from  young  Plants  that  Seeds 
can  be  expected  ;  for  the  old  Plants,  or  thofe  which 
are  raifed  from  Slips  or  Cutings,  rarely  produce  Seeds 
in  England.  This  Plant  was  found  growing  natural¬ 
ly  in  Candia  by  Dr.  Tournefort ,  who  fent  the  Seeds 
to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  where  they  fucceeded, 
and  from  thence  the  other  Gardens  of  Europe  haye  been 
furnifhed  with  it. 

This  Plant  is  hardy,  and  although  brought  from  a 
more  foutherly  Climate,  yet,  if  planted  in  a  dry,  lean, 
or  rubhifhy  Soil,  will  endure  our  fevereft  Winters 
abroad.  It  is  increafed  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  March 
in  a  light  fandy  Soil,  or  by  planting  Cutings  in  April  or 
May  ;  which  are  very  apt  to  take  Root,  if  kept  fhaded 
in  the  Heat  oi  the  Day,  and  gently  refrefhed  with 
Water. 

The  fecond  Sort  feldom  continues  above  two  or  three 
Years  with  us,  and  muft  therefore  be  often  fown  to  pre- 
lerve  it  •,  or  if  the  Seeds  are  fuffered  to  fall,  and  remain 
upon  the  Ground,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  any 
Trouble.  This  Plant  fpreads  itfelf  upon  the  Ground, 
and  never  rifes  to  any  Height.  It  produces,  at  the 
Extremity  of  its  Branches,  very  pretty  Xufts  of  fmall 
white  Flowers ;  of  which  the  Plant  is  feldom  deftitute 
for  fix  or  feven  Months  fucceffively,  for  which  Reafon 
it  deferves  a  Place  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious.  This 
will  alfo  grow  from  Cutings,  if  planted  and  managed 
as  the  former. 


"I  he  thu  d  Sort  hath  lignous  Branches  which  rife  abo 
two  Feet  high  ;  thefe  are  armed  with  fmall  Spines  ;  tl 
Leaves  are  hoary,  Spear-fhaped,  and  thinly  place 
on  the  Stalks  without  any  Order.  The  Flowers  a 
white,  Crofs-fhaped,  and  grow  in  fmall  Clufters 
the  Extremity  of  the  Branches.  After  the  Flowers  a 
paft,  the  Germen  turns  to  an  oblong  Seed  VefTel,  cox 
taining  feveral  round  Seeds. 

a  ma^  be  ProPagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  tl 
firlt  Sort,  either  by  Seeds  or  Slips ;  and  when  the  Plan 
grow  in  Rubbifh,  or  on  old  Walls,  they  will  laftmuc 
longer,  and  endure  the  Cold  of  our  Winters,  bett< 
than  thofe  which  are  in  a  good  Soil.  It  grows  nati 
rally  in  Spain ,  Italy ,  and  the  South  of  France. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  trailing  Branches,  which  1 
on  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  garniihed  with  oblong  hoar 
Leaves,  which  are  rough  to  the  Touch,  and  are  place 
alternately  on  every  Side  of  the  Branches  •,  the  Flowej 
are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  Extremity  of  tl 
Branches  which  are  of  a  dark  yellow  Colour,  and  ai 
fucceeded  by  Seed  Veffels  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  thir 
r,°rt’  }  his  grows  naturally  upon  Rocks  and  Ruins,  i 
burgundy  and  fome  other  Parts  of  France. ,  as  alfo  aboi 
U  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  < 
PLnk  rm-u  S°rtS’  an?  When  k  §rows  ^  Rubbifh,  th 

thev'feHr!  Crntmue  f(T  LYearS  ’  but  in  rich  Gr0U“C 

they  ftidom  live  through  the  Winter  in  England. 

W-r  h  Sort  grows  t0  the  Height  of  two  Feel 
ing  lignous  Stalks,  which  divide  into  feveral  Branche 
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toward  the  Top.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  hoary  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
Branches :  At  the  Extremity  of  every  Shoot,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  round  Bunches,  which  are  fmall, 
white,  and  Crofs-fhaped  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Seed  Veffels,  which  are  full  of  brown  Seeds.  This 
Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  chiefly  on  rocky  or  gravelly  Soils.  When 
this  is  fown  in  a  rich  Soil  it  feldom  furvives  the  Winter, 
but  in  Lime  Rubbifh,  or  upon  old  Walls,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  Years.  It  flowers  in  June ,  July ,  Auguft , 
ajid  September ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  foon  after ;  which  if 
permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  re¬ 
quire  little  Care. . 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  with  an  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalk,  which  is  garnifhed  with  oblong  hoary 
L.eaves,  placed  alternately ;  the  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  Angle,  thefe  grow  very 
clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  compreffed 
Seed  Veffels,  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  Lunaria ,  which 
contain  many  flat  Seeds.  This  grows  naturally  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  I  have  received  the 
Seeds.  It  ispropagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
upon  dry  Giound,  or  Lime  Rubbifh;  for  in  rich  Land 
the  Plants  will  grow  too  vigorous  in  Summer,  fo  that 
in  Autumn  they  generally  rot  off  and  decay. 

Fhe  feventh  Sort  is  a  low  fpreading  Plant,  with  a 
thick  flefhy  Stalk,  which  divides  into  many  fmaller 
Branches  ;  thefe  fpread  near  the  Ground,  and  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oblong  hoary  Leaves  which  continue  through 
the  Year  :  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  confifting  of  four  Petals  placed  in  Form 
of  a  Crofs.  After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  fwelling  Seed  VefTel,  which  is  filled  with 
roundifli  Seeds.  This  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the 
Illands  of  th t  Archipelago,  but  is  hardy  enough  to  live 
in  th.e  open  Air  in  England ,  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm 
Situation.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  feldom  lafts 
longer  than  two  or  three  Years. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  more  ered,  having  an  her¬ 
baceous  Stalk,  which  fends  out  a  few  lateral  Branches 
toward  the  Top,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
hoary  Leaves.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Clufters  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  fwelling  Seed  Veffels  like  the  former.  This  Plant 
feldom  continues  longer  than  two  Years  in  England ;  it 
muft  have  a  warm  dry  Situation,  otherwife  it  will  not 
nve  in  the  open  .Air .  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
mould  be  fown  in  Auguft,  foon  after  they  are  ripe;  and 
if  a  few  of  them  are  poted  in  October,  and  fheltered  un¬ 
der  a  Frame  in  Winter,  they  will  flower  the  following 
June,  fo  good  Seeds  may  be  obtained  the  fame  Year 
for  thofe  Plants  which  arife  early  in  the  Year,  grow 
luxuriantly  in  Summer,  fo  do  not  often  live  through 
the  Winter.  & 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  the  fixth  Sort,  one  with 
a  fmaller  Seed  VefTel,  which  Tournefort  titles,  Lunaria 
leucoii  folio  filiqud  oblongd  minori.  The  other  he  found  in 
the  Levant,  which  he  titles  Lunaria  fruticofa  perennis 
incana  leucoii  folio.  Cor.  15.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  only  a 
fernmal  \  anety  of  the  fixth  Sort,  but  I  think  the  latter 
is  a  diftinct  Species,  for  the  Plants  grow  woody,  and  ‘ 
abide  three  or  four  Years. 


AMARAIN  THOIDES.  See  Gomphrena. 

AMARANTHUS  ['AyJpcat]^,  of  &  privative,  anc 
Gr  to  wither ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  Flower  o 
t  is  ant  eing  cioped,  does  not  foon  wither;  bui 
being  dried,  keeps  the  Beauty  of  its  Colour  a  greai 
while].  Amaranth,  or  f  lower-gentle. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant.  Thi 
Flower  hath  no  Petals,  but  the  Empalement  confifis  of  thret 
or  five  pointed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  coloured  ana 
permanent ;  this  is  common  to  both  Sexes.  The  male  Flowers 
have  in  fame  Species  three,  and  in  others  five  J lender  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Empalement ; 
thefe  are  crownea  with  oblong  Summits .  The  Female 

Flowers 
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Flowers  have  an  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  three  ffoort  Awl - 
Jhaped  Styles ,  which  are  crowned  with  Jmple  Stigma .  The 
Empalement  afterward  becomes  an  oval  coloured  Seed  Vejfel 
having  one  Cell ,  in  which  is  lodged  a  fingle  globular  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  ranged  in 
the  fifth  Divifion  of  his  twenty-firft  Clafs,  entitled  Mo- 
mecia  Pentandria ,  from  their  having  male  and  female 
Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant,  and  the  male  blowers  hav¬ 
ing  five  Stamina.  Mr.  Ray  ranges  this  Genus  in  his 
Clafs  of  Apetalous  Plants,  which  are  fuch  as  have  no 
Petals  to  the  Flower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Amaranth  us  capitellis  triandris  fubrotundis  am- 
plexicaulibus  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
989.  Flower-gentle  withroundifh  Heads,  Flowers  with 
three  Stamina  embracing  the  Stalks,  and  pointed  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Amaranthus  tricolor.  Lob. 
Icon.  2 52.  i.  e.  Three  coloured  Amaranthus. 

2.  Amaranthus  capitellis  triandris  fubrotundis  fef- 
filibus  foliis  lanceolatis  fparfts.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  g 89.  Flower- 
gentle  with  three  Stamina,  roundifh  Heads  growing 
clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing 
thinly  on  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Amaranthus  colore  ob- 
fcuriori  five  mas.  Lourn.  Inft.  236.  or  Amaranthus  bicolor. 

3.  Amaranthus  capitellis  triandris  fubrotundis  axil- 
laribus  fpicdque  glomeratd  terminali  foliis  cvato-cordatispe- 
tiolo  brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  989.  Flower-gentle 
with  three  Stamina,  roundifh  Heads  growing  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks  in  roundifh  Spikes,  and  oval  Heart - 
fhaped  Leaves  with  Ihort  Foot  Stalks. 

4.  Amaranthus  racemis  pentandris  cylindricis  pen- 
duhs  longiffrmis.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  443.  Flower-gentle  with 
five  Stamina  and  very  long  hanging  cylindrical  Spikes. 
This  is  the  Amaranthus  maximus  paniculd  longd  penduld 
femine  rubella.  Ran  Hifi. 

5.  Amaranthus  racemis  cylindricis  pendulis ,  caule 
treble  arboreo.  Flower-gentle  with  hanging  cylindrical 
Spikes,  and  an  eredt  Tree  like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ama- 
ranihus  maximus.  C.  B.  P.  120.  Commonly  called  Tree 
Amaranthus. 

6.  Amaranthus  fpicis  triandris  eredlis  conglomeratis 
foliis  ovatis  retnfis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  990.  Flower-gentle 
with  eredl  Spikes  growing  clofe,  and  oval  blunt  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Blitum  pulchrum  tedium  magnum  rubrum. 
y.  B.  2.  p.  ‘966. 

7.  Amaranthus  fpicis  cylindricis  brevibus foliis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  petiolis  longiffimis.  Flower-gentle  with  fhort 
cylindrical  Spikes,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  with 
very  long  Foot  Stalks. 

8.  Amaranthus  fioribus  glomeratis  later alibus  foliis 
ovatis  retufis  caule  dijfufo .  Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  990.  Flower- 
gentle  with  Flowers  colledfed  in  fmall  Heads  at  the 
Joints  of  the  Stalks,  oval  blunt  Leaves,  and  fcattering 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Blitum  album  minus.  C.  B.  P.  1 18. 
The  fmaller  white  Blite. 

9.  Amaranthus  fioribus  triandris  conglomeratis  axil- 
laribus  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  990.  Flower- 
gentle  with  Flowers  having  threeStamina,  which  grow  in 
Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  blunt  Spear- 
Ihaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Amaranthus  fioribus  latera- 
libus  congefiis  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis.  Flor.  Virg.  1x6. 
Commonly  called  Pellitory  leaved  Blite. 

iq.  Amaranthus  racemis  pentandris  cylindricis  ho- 
rizontalibus  caule  inermi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  990.  Flower- 
gentle  with  five  Stamina,  cylindrical  Spikes  growing 
horizontally,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ama¬ 
ranthus  fylveflris  maximus  Nova  Anglic  fpicis  viridibus. 
Raii  Hift.  201.  Or  Wild  New  England  Blite  with  green 
Spikes, 

rx.  Amaranthus  racemis  pentandris  cylindricis  erec- 
tis  caule  inermi.  Hort.  Cliff’.  444.  Flower-gentle  with 
five  Stamina,  eredt  cylindrical  Spikes,  and  a  fmooth 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Amaranthus  JylveJlris  maximus  Nova 
Anglia  fpicis  purpureis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  235.  Com¬ 
monly  called  Purple  Flower-gentle. 

12.  Amaranthus  racemis  pentandris  cylindricis  erec- 
fis  axillis  fpinofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  444.  Flower-gentle  with 
five  Stamina,  upright  cylindrical  Spikes,  and  Spines 
at  the  Joints  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  th e  Amaranthus  In- 
dicus  fpinofus  fpicd  herbaccd.  H.  L.  31. 
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13.  Amaranthus  racemis  cylindricis  later  alibus  ter- 
minalibufque  cruciatim  pofitis .  Plant.  22.  Flower-gentle 
with  cylindrical  Spikes  placed  crofsways. 

14.  Amaranthus  racemis  pentandris  later  alibus  ter- 
minalibufque  caule  flexuofo  ramis  retrocurvatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  991.  Flower- gentle  with  five  Stamina,  Spikes 
proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  alfo  at 
their  Extremities,  and  flexible  recurved  Branches. 

The  firft  Sort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Gardens  for 
the  Beauty  of  its  variegated  Leaves,  which  are  of  three 
Colours,  viz.  Green,  Yellow,  and  Red,  thefe  are  very 
elegantly  mixed  :  And  when  the  Plants  are  in  full  Vi¬ 
gour,  theLeaves  are  large,  and  clofely  fet  from  the  Bot¬ 
tom  to  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  the  Branches  form 
a  Sort  of  Pyramid  ;  fo  that  there  is  not  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful  Plant  than  this,  when  it  is  in  full  Luftre.  I  have 
raifed  thefe  Plants  to  more  than  five  Feet  high,  which 
have  branched  out  on  every  Side,  from  the  Ground  up¬ 
ward,  and  formed  regular  Pyramids ;  the  Branches 
were  garnifhed  with  Leaves  their  whole  Length,  which 
were  large  and  finely  coloured,  and  in  warm  Summers, 
have  continued  in  Beauty  two  Months,  during  which 
Time  there  was  not  any  Plant  to  be  compared  with 
them.  From  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  being  party  co¬ 
loured,  like  the  Feathers  ofi  Parrots,  fome  Botanifts 
have  feparated  this  Species  from  the  others,  and  con- 
ftituted  a  Genus  of  it,  by  the  Title  of  Pfttacus. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  been  introduced  into  the  Englifh 
Gardens  much  later  than  the  former.  This  grows  to 
the  fame  Height  with  the  former,  and  in  the  Manner 
of  its  Growth  greatly  refembles  it ;  but  the  Leaves 
have  only  two  Colours,  which  are  an  obfcure  Purple, 
and  a  bright  Crimfon  •,  thefe  are  fo  blended  as  to  fet  off 
;  each  other,  and  when  the  Plants  are  vigorous,  they 
make  a  fine  Appearance. 

The  third  Sort  hath  no  great  Beauty;  it  grows  about 
|  three  Feet  high  with  an  upright  Stalk,  which  fends  out 
fome  lateral  Branches  toward  the  Top  ;  thefe  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  in  roundifh 
Spikes,  as  alfo  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,,  but 
;  have  very  little  Beauty,  fo  do  not  deferve  a  Place  in  the 
|  Flower  Garden.  The  young  Plants  of  this  Sort  are 
;  gathered  to  boil  inftead  of  Spinach  by  the  Inhabitants 
|  of  India ,  where  it  grows  naturally,  and  from  thence  I 
received  the  Seeds  of  it  as  an  efculent  Plant. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  America ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds :  This  grows  with  an  up¬ 
right  Stem,  upward  of  three  Feet  high ;  the  Leaves 
]  and  Stalks  are  of  a  pale  green  Colour ;  the  Spikes  of 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks, 
and  alfo  in  Clufters  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  : 
They  are  very  long  and  hang  downward,  being  of  a 
bright  purple  Colour.  I  have  meafured  fome  of  thefe 
Spikes,  which  were  two  Feet  and  a  Half  long,  fo  that 
many  of  them  have  reached  the  Ground. 

The  fifth  Sort  hath  a  flrong  Stem,  which  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  fending  forth  many  ho¬ 
rizontal  Branches  toward  the  Top;  thefe  are  garnifhed- 
with  oblong  rough  green  Leaves.  At  the  Extremity 
of  every  Shoot,  the  cylindrical  Spikes  of  a  purple  Co¬ 
lour  are  produced,  which  hang  downward,  but  thefe 
are  feldom  half  the  Length  of  thofe  of  the  former  Sort, 
and  are' much  thicker.  This  is  the  Sort  of  Amaranth, 
which  is  diredled  by  the  College  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  near  three  Feet  high,  puting 
out  feveral  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  blunt  Leaves ;  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  the 
j  Spikes'  are  produced  in  Clufters  and  grow  erecft,  thefe 
are  of  a  deep  purple  Colour. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  near  four  Feet  high,  the 
Stalks  are  inclining  to  Red,  the  Leaves  are  of  an  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Figure,  green  Colour,  marked  with  pur¬ 
ple  Spots,  and  have  very  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Spikes 
come  out  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  in  Clufters, 
as  alfo  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks ;  thefe  are  of  a 
pale  green  Colour,  and  grow  ereft.  I  have  received 
the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  from  Portugal ,  by  the  Title  of 
Bredos ,  recommending  it  to  be  cultivated  as  a  culinary 
Herb  :  And  alfo  from  America ,  by  the  Title  of  Cuntru , 
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or  Caterpiller ,  and  recommended  for  the  fame  Furpofe  •, 
but  upon  Trial,  I  found  it  greatly  inferior  to  Spinach, 
and  other  Herbs  which  we  have  here  in  Plenty.  There  - 
fore,  however  ufeful  it  may  be  to  the  Inhabitants  or 
thofe  warm  Countries,  where  many  of  our  common 
Vegetables  will  not  thrive,  it  will  not  be  woith  the 
Trouble  to  cultivate  it  in  England ,  efpecially  as  it  is 
only  in  the  Summer  Months  that  the  Plants  will  come 
up  in  the  full  Ground.  There  are  two  or  three,  more 
Species  of  this  Genus,  which  grow  naturally  in  the 
IVefi- Indies,  and  are  ufed  indifferently  for  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe,  under  the  fame  Appellation  of  Caterpiller  Cururu, 
(Ac.  Of  thefe  1  have  frequently  received  Seeds  from 
thence. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moftof  the  warm 
Parts  of  Europe,  and  alfo  in  America  ;  for  wherever  it 
is  permited  to  fcatter  its  Seeds,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
the  following  Summer,  and  become  troublefome  Weeds, 
as  will  alfo  the  ninth  Sort ;  fo  thefe  are  feldom  culti¬ 
vated,  as  they  are  only  preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety.  The  Stalks  of  both  thefe  Sorts 
fpread  on  the  Ground. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  upward  of  three  Feet  high, 
and  fends  out  many  Side  Branches  •,  thefe  are  hairy, 
and  garnifhed  with  oblong  rough  Leaves.  The  Spikes 
are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  as  alfo  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  growing  horizontally, 
and  are  of  a  green  Colour.  There  is  fittle  Beauty  in 
this  Plant,  therefore  is  feldom  admited  to  Gardens,  un- 
lefs  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  eleventh  Sort  has  been  long  in  England,  and  was 
formerly  propagated  in  Flower  Gardens,  but  is  now  be¬ 
come  a  common  Weed,  frequently  growing  upon 
Dunghills:  For  as  the  Plants  abound  with  Seeds,  fo 
where  they  are  permited  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  Plenty 
of  the  Plants  come  up  the  following  Summer.  And 
thefe  Seeds  will  remain  in  the  Ground  feveral  Years, 
and  as  often  as  they  are  turned  up  to  the  Surface,  they 
will  produce  Plants ;  fo  that  when  Plants  are  fuffered 
to  Hand  till  their  Seeds  fall,  there  will  be  every  Summer 
ffefh  Crops  of  the  Plants  for  feveral  Years. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  about  two  Feet  high,  puting 
out  many  Side  Branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  bulhy  Plant ; 
the  Leaves  are  oblong,  and  the  Spikes  come  out  at 
every  Joint,  where  the  Stalks  are  armed  with  lharp 
Prickles  ;  and  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  the 
Spikes  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  Side  :  Thefe  are 
(lender,  and  are  inclining  to  a  brown  Colour,  fo  make 
no  great  Figure,  therefore  is  rarely  allowed  to  have  a 
Place  in  Gardens. 

The  Seeds  of  the  thirteenth  Sort  were  fent  me  from 
the  Bahama  IJlands ,  as  an  efculent  Plant,  bearing  fine 
Flowers.  This  grows  three  Feet  high,  with  purple 
Stalks  and  Leaves ;  the  Spikes  are  Ihort  and  cylindri¬ 
cal  ;  thefe  are  frequently  produced  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalks,  but  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Stalk  arifes  a 
large  Cl  offer  of  Spikes  which  are  placed  crofswife,  with 
one  upright  Spike  in  the  Middle.  Thefe  are  of  a  bright 
purple  Colour  at  firft,  but  afterward  fade  to  a  darker 
Colour,  as  the  Seeds  ripen. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America, 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  Europe ,  but  is  now 
become  a  common  Weed  in  many  Gardens  near  Lon¬ 
don,  fo  is  feldom  allowed  a  Place,  except  in  Botanic 
Gardens. 

The  Sorts  which  are  worthy  of  a  Place  in  the  Plea- 
fure  Garden,  are  particularly  the  firft  and  fecond.  Thefe 
are  tender,  and  require  fome  Art  and  Care  to  bring 
them  to  any  Perfection  in  England,  therefore  their  Ma¬ 
nagement  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly  inferred. 

Next  to  thefe  are  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  thirteenth 
Sorts.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed  toward  the  End  of  March,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air 
admited  to  them  in  mild  Weather,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak.  When  they  are  large  enough  to 
tranfplant,  there  fhould  be  another  moderate  hot  Bed 
provided,  to  which  they  fhould  be  removed,  placing 
tnem  at  fix  Inches  Diftance  every  Way,  obferving  to 
water  them,  as  alfo  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  until 
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they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  the  Air  fhould 
be  freely  admited  to  them,  at  all  times  when 'the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  favourable  i-otheir  Waterings  fhould  be  frequent, 
but  not  given  in  great  Quantities.  As  the  Plants  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  increafes,  fo 
they  fhould  have  a  greater  Share  of  Air,  that  by  De¬ 
grees  they  may  be  hardened  to  bear  the  open  Air.  To¬ 
wards  the  End  of  June  they  may  be  taken  up  with  large 
Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted  fome  into 
Pots,  and  others  into  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Gar¬ 
den,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
good  Root  •,  after  which  they  muff  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered  in  dry  Weather,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  Pots,  for 
thefe  will  require  Watering  every  Evening  in  warm  dry 
Weather.  The  fifth  Sort  will  not  thrive  in  Pots,  To 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  rich  light  Soil,  where  if  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  room,  and  plentifully  watered  in  dry  WYather, 
the  Plants  will  grow  to  a  very  large  Size,  and  make  a 
fine  Appearance. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  alfo  tender,  fo  whoever  is  in¬ 
clinable  to  cultivate  that  Plant,  fhould  treat  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  the  former. 

The  other  Sorts  are  hardy  enough  to  grow  in  the 
open  Air,  fo  may,  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in 
the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  any  Part  of  the  Garden,  where 
they  will  thrive,  and  produce  Plenty  of  Seeds,  which, 
if  permited  to  fcatter,  will  flock  the  Garden  with  Plants. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  Culture  of  the  moft  valua¬ 
ble  Kinds,  which  are  more  generally  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens  for  their  Beauty. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  of  Amaranths  muff  be  fown  on  a 
good  hot  Bed  in  February,  or  the  Begining  of  March  at 
fartheft  ;  and  in  about  a  Fortnight’s  Time,  if  the  Bed 
is  in  good  Temper,  the  Plants  will  rife  ;  when  you  muff 
prepare  another  hot  Bed,  covered  with  good  rich  light' 
Earth,  about  four  Inches  thick  ;  then  raife  up  the  young 
Plants  with  your  Finger,  fo  as  not  to  break  off  the 
tender  Roots,  and  prick  them  into  your  new  hot  Bed 
about  four  Inches  Diftance  every  Way,  giving  them  -a 
gentle  Watering  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots  •,  but 
in  doing  this,  be  very  cautious  not  to  bear  the  young 
Plants  down  to  the  Ground  by  hafty  Watering,  which 
rarely  rife  again,  or  at  leaft  fo  as  to  recover  their  former 
Strength  in  a  long  Time,  but  very  often  rot  in  the 
Stems,  and  die  quite  away. 

In  the  Middle  of  the  Day  keep  them  fereened  with 
Mats  from  the  great  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  give  them 
Air  by  raifing  up  the  Glaffes  with  a  fmall  Stone  ;  and,, 
if  the  Glaffes  are  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  turn  them 
every  Day,  in  good  Weather,  that  they  may  dry  ;  for 
the  Moifture  which  is  occafioned  by  the  Fermentation 
of  the  Dung,  and  Perforation  of  the  Plants,  is  of  a 
noxious  Quality,  and  very  unkindly  to  Plants  ;  fo  that 
if  the  W  eather  happens  to  prove  bad,  that  you  cannot 
turn  your  Glaffes,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  your 
Plants  to  wipe  off  all  the  Moifture  two  or  three  Times 
a  Day  with  a  woollen  Cloth,  to  prevent  its  droping  upon 
the  Plants.  When  your  Plants  are  firmly  rooted,  and 
begin  to  grow,  you  mu  ft  obferve  to  give  them  Air  eve¬ 
ry  Day,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  WYather  is  cold  or  hot,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  too  faff,  which  greatly  weakens 
their  Stems. 

In  about  three  Weeks  or  a  Month’s  time,  thefe  Plants . 
Will  have  grown  fo  as  to  meet,  and  will  ftand  in  need 
of  another  hot  Bed,  which  fhould  be  of  a  moderate 
Temper,  and  covered  with  the  fame  rich  Earth  about 
fix  Inches  thick,  in  which  they  fhould  be  removed,  ob- 
lerving  to  take  them  up  with  as  much  Earth  about  their 
Roots  as  poffible,  and  plant  them  feven  or  eight  Inches 
Diftance  every  Way,  giving  them  fome  Water  to  fettle 
the  Earth  about  their  Roots  ;  but  be  very  careful  not 
to  water  them  heavily,  fo  as  to  bear  down  the  Plants, 
as  was  before  directed  ;  and  keep  them  fhaded  in  the 
Heat  of  the  Day,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Roots ; 
and  be  fure  to  refrefh  them  often  gently  with  Water, 
and  give  them  Air  in  Proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the 
Weather,  coveiing  the  Glafles  with  Mats  every  Night, 
left  the  Cold  chill  your  Beds,  and  flop  the  Growth  of 
the  Plants. 
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In  the  Begining  of  May  you  mu  ft  provide  another 
hot  Bed,  which  fliould  be  covered  with  a  deep  Frame, 
that  your  Plants  may  have  room  to  grow.  Upon  this 
hot  Bed  you  muft  fet  as  many  Three-penny  Pots  as  can 
ftand  within  the  Compafs  of  the  Frame  ;  thefe  Pots 
muft  be  filled  with  good  rich  Earth,  and  the  Cavities 
between  each  Pot  filled  up  with  any  common  Earth,  to 
prevent  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  from  evaporating,  and 
filling  the  Frame  with  noxious  Steams  ;  then  with  a 
Trowel,  or  fome  fuch  Inftrument,  take  up  your  Plants 
from  the  former  hot  Bed,  with  as  much  Earth  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  Roots,  and  place  each  fingle  Plant  in  the 
Middle  of  one  of  the  Pots,  filling  the  Pot  up  with  the 
Earth  before  defcribed,  and  fettle  it  clofe  to  the  Root 
of  the  Plant  with  your  Hands  ;  water  them  gently,  as 
before,  and  fhade  them  in  the  Pleat  of  the  Day  from 
the  Violence  of  the  Sun,  by  covering  the  Glaftes  with 
Mats  •,  refrefh  them  often  with  Water,  and  give  them 
a  good  Quantity  of  Air  in  the  Day-time. 

In  about  three  Weeks  more  thefe  Plants  will  have 
grown  to  a  confiderable  Size  and  Strength,  fo  that  you 
muft  now  raife  the  Glaftes  very  much  in  the  Day-time  ; 
and  when  the  Air  is  foft,  and  the  Sun  is  clouded,  draw 
off  the  Glaftes,  and  expofe  them  to  the  open  Air,  and 
repeat  this  as  often  as  the  Weather  will  permit  ;  which 
will  harden  them  by  Degrees  to  be  removed  abroad  into 
the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain  the  whole  Seafon  ; 
but  it  is  not  advifeable  to  fet  thefe  Plants  out  until  a 
Week  in  July,  obferving  to  do  it  when  the  Air  is  per¬ 
fectly  foft,  and,  if  pofiible,  in  a  gentle  Shower  of 
Rain. 

-  Let  them  at  firft  be  fet  near  the  Shelter  of  a  Hedge 
for  two  or  three  Days,  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from 
the  Violence  of  the  Sun,  and  ftrong  Winds,  to  which 
they  muft  be  inured  by  Degrees.  Thefe  Plants,  when 
grown  to  a  good  Stature,  perfpire  very  freely,  and  muft 
be  every  Day  refrefhed  with  Water,  if  the  Weather 
proves  hot  and  dry  ;  otherwife  they  will  ftint,  and  never 
produce  fo  large  Leaves,  as  thole  which  are  Ikilfully 
treated. 

This  is  the  proper  Management,  in  order  to  have 
fine  Amaranths ;  which,  if  rightly  followed,  and  the 
Kinds  are  good,  in  a  favourable  Seafon,  will  produce 
wonderful  large  fine  Leaves,  and  are  the  greateft  Or¬ 
nament  to  a  good  Garden  for  upwards  of  two  Months. 

When  the  Seafon  proves  cold,  thefe  Plants  fhould  be 
kept  longer  under  the  Glaftes  •,  and,  if  the  Heat  of  the 
Bed  is  fpent,  there  fhould  be  a  frefh  Bed  made,  either 
in  a  Glafs  Cafe,  or  where  fuch  a  Conveniency  is  want¬ 
ing,  there  may  be  one  contrived  by  ereding  fome  of 
the  Lights  which  were  placed  over  Cucumbers,  round 
a  hot  Bed,  and  cover  thofe  with  the  fame  Lights  on 
the  Top,  fo  as  to  relemble  a  Glafs  Stove.  On  this  hot 
Bed  you  fhould  place  your  Amaranths,  at  fuch  a  Dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  as  to  allow  them  room  to  fpread  •, 
obferving  to  refrefh  them  often  with  Water,  and  in 
warm  "Weather  let  them  have  Plenty  of  frefh  Air.  With 
this  Management  the  Plants  may  be  raifed  five  or  fix  Feet 
high,  and  their  Leaves  will  come  to  the  moft  beautiful 
Colours  ;  after  which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open 
Air,  and  removed  to  adorn  the  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Garden. 

AMARANTHUS  CRISTATUS.  See  Celofia. 

AMARYLLIS,  Lily-daffodil. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  oblong  coniprefed  Spatha ,  or  Sheath ,  which 
enchfes  the  Flower  Buds ,  and  opens  Side  Ways,  grows 
dry,  and  is  permanent ;  the  Flower  hath  fix  Spear -floaped 
Petals  ■,  in  the  Center  is  Jituated  the  rcundiflo  furrowed 
Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  which  is  crowned  with 
a  three  cornered  Stigma  this  is  attended  by  fix  Awl- f japed 
Stamina,  which  are  crowned  with  incumbent  Summits.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Cap- 
fule,  opening  in  three  Parts,  having  three  Cells ,  which  con¬ 
tain  round  Seeds. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaus  in  his  fixth 
Clafs  of  Plants,  intitled  Hexandria  Monogynies ,  from  the 
Flower  having  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Fcurnefort 
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places  it  in  the  fifth  Section  of  his  ninth  Clafs,  which 
contains  Plants  with  a  Lily-fhaped  FJowrer,  compofed 
of  fix  Leaves,  whole  Empalement  becomes  a  tricapfu- 
lar  Seed  Veffel,  and  he  titles  this  Genus  Lilio  Narcifus , 
from  the  Flower  being  fhaped  like  a  Lily,  and  the 
Root  like  a  Narcifius,  fo  he  compounded  the  two 
Names,  but  Dr.  Linnaus  has  altered  the  Title  of  this 
Genus  to  Amaryllis. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Amaryllis  fpathd  uni  for  d,  corolla  <squali,  ft  ami  - 
nibus  declinatis.  Lin.  Lily  Daffodil  with  a  fingle  Flower 
in  each  Cover,  which  is  equal,  and  declined  Stamina. 
This  is  the  Lilio  Narcifus  luteus  autumnalis  major.  T ourn. 
Inft.  386.  and  the  Narcifus  autumnalis  major ,  Cluf.  Hift. 
commonly  called  Autumnal  Narcifius. 

2.  Amaryllis  fpathd  unifiord,  corolla  squall,  piftillo 
declinato.  Ilort.  Cliff.  135.  Lily  Daffodil  with  a  fingle 
Flower  in  each  Sheath,  which  has  equal  Petals,  and 
the  Pointal  declining.  This  is  the  Lilio  Narcifus  In- 
dicus  pumilus  monanthos  albus,  Mor.  Hift.  2,  266.  com¬ 
monly  called  Atamufco  Lily. 

3.  Amaryllis  fpathd  uniflerd,  corolla  inaquali,  geni- 
talibus  declinatis,  Flort.  Cliff.  135.  Lily  Daffodil  with 
one  Flower  in  each  Cover,  which  has  unequal  Petals, 
and  the  Stamina  and  Style  are  declined.  This  is  the 
Lilio  Narcifus  Jacobaius  flore  fanguineo  nutante.  Flort , 
Elth.  195.  commonly  called  Jacob  nea  Laly. 

4.  Amaryllis  fpathd  mult  iflord,  corollis  revolutis  geni- 
talibus  ftriuis.  Flort.  Upfal.  75.  Lily  Daffodil  with  many 
Flowers  in  one  Cover  ;  the  Petals  equal,  fpread  open, 
and  turned  backward,  with  broken  Stamina,  commonly 
called  Guernfey  Lily. 

5.  Amaryllis  fpathd  mult  iflord,  corollis  campanulatis 
tequalibus ,  genitalibus  declinatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  135.  Lily 
Daffodil  with  many  Flowers  in  one  Cover  ;  the  Petals 
equal  and  Bell-fhaped,  and  the  Stamina  declined.  This 
is  the  Lilio  Narcifus  polyanthos  flore  incarnato,  fundo  ex 
luteo  alb ef cent e.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  115.  commonly  called 
Belladonna  Lily. 

6.  Amaryllis  fpathd  multiflord  corollis  campanulatis 
marginibus  reflexis  genitalibus  declinatis.  Lily  Daffodil 
with  many  Flowers  in  one  Cover,  the  Petals  equal  and 
Bell-fhaped,  their  Borders  turning  backward,  and  de¬ 
clining  Stamina.  This  is  the  Lilium  Americanum  puniceo 
flore.  Belladonna  diblum.  Par.  Bat.  194.  commonly  cal¬ 
led  Mexican  Lily. 

7.  Amaryllis  fpathd  multifiord ,  corollis  campanula¬ 
tis  aquali bus,  fcapo  comprefo  longitudini  umbellce.  Flor. 
Leyd.  36.  Lily  Daffodil  with  many  Flowers  in  one  Co¬ 
ver  ;  the  Petals  equal,  and  the  Cover  compreffed  the 
Length  of  the  Umbel.  This  is  the  Lilium  Africanum 
humile  longiffmis  foliis  polyanthos  faturato  colore  purpuraf- 
cens.  Par.  Bat.  195. 

8.  Amaryllis  fpathd  multiflord.  corollis  campanula¬ 
tis  aqualibus,  fcapo  tereti  ancipiti.  Flor.  Leyd.  36.  Lily 
Daffodil  with  many  Flowers  in  one  Cover  ;  the  Petals 
equal,  and  the  Cover  opening  two  Ways.  This  is  the 
Lilio  Narcifus  Zeylanicus  latifolius  flore  niveo  externe  lined 
purpurea  JtriatG.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  73.  commonly  called 
the  Zeylon  Lily. 

9.  Amaryllis  fpathd  multiflord,  foliis  ciliatis.  Flor. 
Leyd.  37.  Lily  Daffodil  with  many  Flowers  in  one  Co¬ 
ver,  and  the  Edges  of  the  Leaves  hairy.  This  is  the 
Lilio  Narcifus  fpbesricus  /Ethiopicus  foliis  guttatis  &  cilii 
inftar  pilofis.  Pluk.  Aim.  220.  commonly  called  the  A- 
frican  Scarlet  Lily. 

10.  Amaryllis  fpathd  uniflerd,  corolla  aquali ,  ft  ami - 
nibus  erediis.  Lily  Daffodil  with  one  Flower  in  a  Co¬ 
ver,  with  equal  Petals,  and  eretft  Stamina.  This  is  the 
Lilio  Narcifus  luteus  vernus.  Fourn.  Inft.  386.  common¬ 
ly  called  Spring  yellow  Lily  Narcifius. 

11.  Amaryllis  fpathd  multiflord  corollis  in<equalibus 
foliis  linguiformibus .  Buttn.  Lily  Daffodil  with  many 
Flowers  in  a  Cover,  whofe  Petals  are  unequal,  and 
Leaves  fhaped  like  a  Tongue.  This  is  the  Lilio  Nar¬ 
cifus  Indicus  maximus  fphtericus  floribus  plurimis  rubris  li - 
liaceis.  Mor.  FUJI.  2.  268.  and  the  Brunfwigia  of  Dr. 
Heifter. 

12.  Amaryllis  fpathd  trifilcra  corollis  campanulatis 
aqualibus  genitalibus  declinatis.  Lily  Daffodil  with  three 
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Flowers  in -each  Cover,  whofe  Petals  are  equal  andBell- 
Jhaped,  with  declining  Stamina. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  very  hardy  Plant,  which  increafes 
very  fall  by  Offsets.  The  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe 
Roots  is  any  time  from  May  to  the  End  of  July ,  when  their 
Leaves  are  decayed,  after  which  it  will  be  too  late  to  re¬ 
move  them ;  for  they  will  begin  to  pufh  out  new  Fibres 
by  the  Middle  of  Augujl ,  if  the  Seafon  be  moift,  and 
many  times  they  flower  theBegining  ol  September ;  fo  that 
if  they  are  then  tranfplanted,  it  will  fpoil  their  flowering. 
This  Plant  will  grow  in  any  Soil  or  Situation ;  but  it  will 
thrive  bell  in  a  frefh  light  dry  Soil,  and  in  an  open  Si¬ 
tuation  ■,  i.  e.  not  under  the  Driping  of  Trees,  nor  too 
near  to  Walls.  It  is  commonly  called  by  the  Garden¬ 
ers,  the  yellow  Autumnal  Narciflus,  Gf c.  and  is  ufual- 
ly  fold  by  them  with  Colchicums ,  for  Autumnal  Orna¬ 
ments  to  Gardens  ;  for  which  Purpofe  this  is  a  pretty 
Plant,  as  it  will  frequently  keep  flowering  from  the 
Middle  of  September  to  the  Middle  of  November ,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Froff  is  not  fo  fevere  as  to  deftroy  the  Flowers ; 
for  although  there  is  bur  one  Flower  in  each  .Cover,  yet 
there  is  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  from  the  fame  Root, 
efpecially  when  they  are  fuffered  to  remain  three  or  four 
Years  unremoved.  The  Flowers  feidom  rife  above 
three  or  four  Inches  high  ;  it  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
the  Flowers  of  the  large  yellow  Crocus ;  thefe  have  their 
green  Leaves  come  up  at  the  fame  Time,  like  the  Saffron, 
and  after  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Leaves  increafe  all 
the  Winter.  The  Roots  are  bulbous,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Narciflus,  fo  are  proper  Ornaments  for 
luch  Borders  as  are  planted  with  Cyclamens,  Saffron, 
Autumnal  Crocus,  Colchicums,  and  fuch  low  Autum¬ 
nal  Flowers. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  more  rare  in  England  than  any  of 
the  other,  at  prefent.  It  was  formerly  in  feveral  curi¬ 
ous  Gardens,  but  as  it  flowers  at  a  Seafon  when  there 
are  fo  many  finer  Sorts  in  Beauty  ;  fo  it  was  neglected 
and  caff:  out  of  the  Gardens,  whereby  it  is  almoft  loft 
in  England  :  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
where  it  flowers  early  in  January.  This  is  as  hardy  as 
the  firft  Sort,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  open  Borders, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft,  excepting 
that  this  will  not  lofe  its  Leaves  fo  foon,  fo  fhould  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  Ground  to  tranfplant,  till  the  End  of 
July,  or  Begining  of  Augujl.  It  flowers  in  April  or  the 
Begining  of  May,  but  is  not  of  long  Duration. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina , 
in  which  Countries  it  grows  very  plentifully  in  the  Fields 
and  Woods,  where  it  makes  a  beautiful  Appearance 
when  it  is  in  Flower,  which  is  in  the  Spring.  The  Flowers 
of  this  Sort  are  produced  Angle,  and  at  their  firft  Ap¬ 
pearance  have  a  fine  Carnation  Colour  on  their  Out- 
fide ;  but  this  fades  away  to  a  pale,  or  almoft  white, 
before  the  Flowers  decay.  This  Plant  is  fo  hardy,  as 
to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  provided  the 
Roots  are  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  on  a  dry 
Soil  •,  it  may  be  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Roots, 
which  they  put  out  pretty  plentifully,  efpecially  if  they 
are  not  tranfplanted  oftener  than  once  in  three  Years. 
The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  final  1  Orange  Lily,  but  do  not  grow  above  fix  or 
eight  Inches  high  •,  they  appear  the  latter  End  of  May , 
or  Begining  of  June ,  and  fometimes  it  flowers  in  Augujl 
in  this  Country. 

ihe  third  Sort,  which  is  commonly  called  Jacob^a 
Lily,  is  now  become  pretty  common  in  the  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  in  England,  the  Roots  lending  forth  Plenty  of 
Offsets,  eipecially  when  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate 
Warmth  in  Winter  :  for  the  Roots  of  this  Kind  will 
live  in  a  good  Green-houfe,  or  may  be  preferved  thro’ 
the  Winter  under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame :  but  then 
they  will  not  flower  fo  often,  nor  fend  out  fo  many  Off- 
kts,  as  wnen  they  are  placed  in  a  moderate  Stove  in 
Winter.  This  Sort  will  produce  its  Flowers  two  or 
thiee  times  in  a  "iear,  and  is  not  regular  to  any  Seafon  ; 
but  from  March  to  the  Begining  of  September ,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  will  be  produced  when  the  Roots  are  in  Vigour, 
i  he  Stems  of  thefe  Flowers  are  produced  fron?  the 
"  ides  or  the  Bulbs,  fo  that  after  the  Flowers  produced 
on  one  Side  are  decayed,  there  is  another  Stalk  arifes 


from  the  other  Side  of  the  Bulbs  ;  but  there  is  rare¬ 
ly  more  than  one  Flower  produced  on  the  fame  Stalk. 
Thefe  Flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  very  deep  Red  the 
under  Petals,  or  Flower  Leaves,  are  very  large,  and 
the  whole  Flower  ftands  noding  on  one  Side  of  the 
Stalk,  making  a  beautiful  Appearance.  This  fhould 
be  called  the  Mexican  Lily,  rather  than  the  other,  io 
named  by  the  Gardeners ;  this  being  a  Native  of  Mexico , 
whereas  the  other  is  common  to  all  the  Iflands  in  the 
Wejl-lndies. 

It  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  may  be  taken  off 
every  Year ;  the  belt  time  to  fhift  and  part  thefe  Roots 
is  in  Augujl,  that  they  may  take  good  Root  before  Win¬ 
ter  ;  in  doing  of  this,  there  fhould  be  care  taken  not  to 
break  off  the  Fibres  from  their  Roots.  They  fhould  be 
planted  in  Pots  of  a  middling  Size,  filled  with  light 
Kitchen  Garden  Earth  •,  and  if  they  are  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  Degree  of  Warmth,  they  will  produce  their  Flow¬ 
ers  in  Plenty,  and  the  Roots  will  make  great  Increafe. 

The  fixth  Sort,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Lily,  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  former  Sort,  fo 
mult  be  placed  in  a  warm  Stove  *,  and  if  the  Pots  are 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  the  Roots 
will  thrive  better,  and  the  Flowers  will  be  ftrong.  This 
Sort  is  increafed  by  Offsets,  as  the  others  of  this  Tribe 
and  it  flowers  ufually  the  Begining  of  Spring,  when  it 
makes  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Stove 4  the  Flower 
Stems  of  this  Sort,  feidom  rife  more  than  one  Foot 
high,  each  Stern  fupports  two,  three,  or  four  Flowers, 
rarely  more  than  that  Number.  The  Flowers  are  large, 
and  of  a  bright  Copper  Colour,  inclining  to  red,  the 
Spatha,  or  Sheath,  which  covers  the  Buds  before  they 
open,  divides  into  two  Parts  to  the  Bottom,  Handing 
on  each  Side  the  Umbel  of  Flowers,  joined  to  the  fmall 
Foot  Stalks.  This  doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  alfo  tender,  and  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fixth  ;  this  is  more  common 
in  the  Gardens  in  Holland  than  in  this  Country  •,  and  as 
it  is  a  Plant  which  increafes  but  flowly,  will  not  be  very 
common  here.  This  flowers  ufually  in  June  and  July  ; 
and  fometimes  the  fame  Root  will  flower  again  in  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  for  if  the  Pots  are  plunged  in  a  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  the  Roots  generally  flower  twice  every  Year, 
but  the  Flowers  are  not  of  long  Duration.  This  Sort 
grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl-lndies ,  from  whence  I  have 
received  Roots  and  Seeds. 

The  feventh  and  ninth  Sorts  are  more  hardy,  and  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Jacobaa  Lily  ; 
thefe  wall  increafe  pretty  fall  by  Offsets,  when  they  are 
properly  managed,  efpecially  the  ninth,  which  fends  out 
many  Offsets,  fo  as  to  fill  the  Pots  with  Roots,  but  it 
feidom  flowers  in  England.  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
long  and  narrow,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  Snow¬ 
drop.  The  Petals  of  the  Flower  turn  back  like  thofe 
of  fhe  Gucrnfey  Lily,  but  are  of  a  lighter  Colour,  rather 
inclining  to  Scarlet ;  the  Roots  of  this  are  fmall.  The 
ieventh  Sort  ufually  flowers  in  Winter,  if  the  Pots  are 
placed  in  a  moderate  Stove  ;  and  as  at  that  Seafon  there 
are  few  Flowers  in  the  open  Air,  fo  thefe  are  more  va¬ 
luable  on  that  Account. 

I  received  Roots  of  both  thefe  Sorts  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ,  which  have  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 
The  feventh  Sort  produces  a  great  Number  of  Flowers 
in  each  Umbel,  which  are  of  a  deep  purple  Colour,  but 
the  Stalk  which  fupports  them,  rarely  rifes  more  than 
three  Inches  high  ;  thefe  Flowers  appear  in  December. 
The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  very  large,  and  the  Leaves 
are  very  long,  but  narrow. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  figured  by  Ferrarius  in  his  Gar¬ 
den  of  Flowers,  as  alfo  by  Morrifcn  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Plants  ;  but  Dr.  PJeiJler  has  feparated  this  from  the  Ge¬ 
nus,  and  has  conftituted  a  new  Genus  by  the  Title  of 
Brunfwigta ,  in  honour  to  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick.  But 
although  the  Shape  of  the  Flowers  in  this  Plant  are 
different  from  moft  of  the  others  of  this  Genus,  yet  as 
there  is  a  Uniformity  in  the  characteriftic  Notes  of  the 
j™*’,/0  fhould  not  be  feparated  ;  for  the  Jacob^a 
Lily  differs  in  the  t-orm  of  its  Flowers,  from  the  other 
Species,  full  as  much  as  this,  therefore  mioht  for  the 
lame  reafon  be  feparated  from  this  Genus. 
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This  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  Roots,  which  have  fucceed- 
ed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  The  Bulbs  of  this  Sort  are 
large  and  almoft  round,  the  Leaves  are  long,  broad, 
and  rounded  at  their  Extremities  •,  thefe  fpread  two 
Ways  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  •,  and  do  not  come 
tip  till  after  the  Flower  Stem  appears,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  November  ;  and  after  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the 
Leaves  increafe  till  Spring,  and  in  May  they  begin  to 
decay,  fo  that  from  the  Middle  of  June  to  October,  the 
Roots  are  entirely  naked  of  Leaves. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  aifo  a  Native  of  Africa,  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Roots  of  this  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
with  the  former.  This  produces  its  Flowers  in  Februa¬ 
ry  and  March.  The  Stems  of  this  rifes  near  two  Feet 
high,  and  have  commonly  but  three  Flowers  inclofed 
in  each  Sheath,  or  Cover.  The  Flowers  are  as  large  as 
thofe  of  the  Belladonna  Lily,  and  are  of  the  fame  Form, 
growing  eredt,  but  of  a  deeper  red  Colour  ;  the  Leaves 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  have  a  hollow  Furrow  on 
their  upper  Side,  where  there  is  a  pale  Stripe  runing 
the  Length  of  the  Leaves,  and  are  very  like  thofe  of 
the  American  Pancratium.  Thefe  Leaves  decay  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  about  the  fame  time  as  thofe  of  the  former,  and 
appear  again  at  the  fame  Seafon. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  Jacobaa  Lily,  with  this 
Difference  only,  of  placing  thefe  in  Winter  in  a  Stove, 
where  there  is  a  moderate  Share  of  Warmth,  for  the 
Roots  of  thefe  will  not  endure  fo  much  cold  as  thofe, 
nor  Ihould  they  have  fo  much  Water  given  them. 

The  belt  Time  to  tranfplant  thefe  Roots  is  about  the 
Be  gining  of  Auguft,  when  their  Leaves  are  quite  de¬ 
cayed,  and  before  they  put  out  new  Fibres,  for  it  will 
be  very  improper  to  remove  them  afterwards. 

All  thefe  bulbous- rooted  Flowers  delight  in  a  loofe 
fandy  Earth,  mixed  with  good  Kitchen  Garden  Mould  •, 
and  in  the  Culture  of  them  there  fhould  be  but  little 
Water  given  them  at  thofe  Times  when  their  Leaves  de¬ 
cay,  and  the  Roots  are  not  in  a  growing  State  ;  for 
much  Moifture  at  that  time  will  often  caufe  them  to 
rot ;  but  when  they  are  growing,  and  puting  out  their 
Flower  Stems,  they  Ihould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water,  but  not  given  in  too  great  Quantities  at  a  time. 
The  Pots,  with  the  tender  Sorts,  fhould  conftantly  be 
kept  in  the  Stove  ;  and  in  Summer  they  fhould  have  as 
much  free  Air  as  poffible  •,  for  although  fame  of  thefe 
Sorts  may  be  kept  abroad  in  Summer,  yet  thofe  do  not 
thrive  fo  well,  nor  flower  fo  conftantly,  as  thofe  which 
are  treated  in  the  manner  here  deferibed. 

The  fifth  Sort,  which  is  called  the  Belladonna  Lily, 
was  brought  to  England  from  Portugal,  where  the  Gar¬ 
dens  did  fome  Years  ago  abound  with  thefe  Flowers ; 
for  the  Roots  increafe  very  faft,  efpecially  in  fuch  Coun¬ 
tries  where  they  live  in  the  open  Air.  The  Gardens  in 
Italy  have  alfo  great  Quantities  of  thefe  Flowers,  efpe¬ 
cially  about  Florence  ;  where,  at  the  Seafon  of  their 
flowering,  they  are  commonly  fold  in  the  Markets  to 
adorn  their  Rooms  ;  the  Italians  call  it  Narciffus  Bella¬ 
donna.  This  Plant  thrives  fo  well  in  Italy,  as  to  need 
no  other  Culture  than  the  common  Lily  ;  and  although 
it  does  not  flower  until  Auguft,  yet  it  commonly  pro¬ 
duces  good  Seeds  in  that  Country,  from  which  they 
propagate  them  in  great  Plenty  •,  but  with  us  they  re¬ 
quire  more  Care,  ocherwife  they  cannot  be  preferved. 
The  Roots  of  this  Sort  were  generally  planted  in  Pots, 
and  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  to  fereen  them  from 
the  Froft  in  Winter  ;  for  as  their  green  Leaves  come 
out  in  Autumn,  and  continue  growing  all  the  Winter, 
fo  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  Froft,  whereby  their 
Leaves  are  killed,  the  Roots  will  be  in  Danger  of  pe- 
rifhing,  but  if  they  fhould  furvive,  they  will  be  greatly 
weakened  by  it.  With  this  Culture  the  Roots  were 
preferved,  but  they  did  not  conftantly  flower,  nor  in¬ 
creafe  in  Offsets  very  faft,  fo  that  few  Gardens  were 
furnifhed  with  this  Plant  ;  and  of  late  Years  the  Roots 
have  been  very  fcarce  in  Portugal,  for  the  Jacob^a  Lily 
having  been  introduced  into  that  Country,  has  lup- 
planred  the  other,  in  moft  of  their  Gardens,  fo  that 
the  Roots  which  have  been  brought  from  thence  of  late 
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Years  for  the  Belladonna  Lily,  have  proved  the  Jacobad 
Lily. 

The  method  in  which  I  have  cultivated  this  Plant 
for  fome  Years  paft,  with  great  Succels,  is  as  follows. 
I  prepared  a  Border  next  a  South  Weft  afpedted  Wall,  of 
about  fix  Feet  wide,  in  the  following  Manner,  viz.  I 
removed  all  the  Earth  to  the  Depth  of  three  Feet,  then 
I  put  fome  very  roten  Dung  in  the  Bottom,  fix  Inches 
thick,  upon  which  I  laid  light  Garden  Mould  about 
twenty  Inches  deep  ;  after  making  this  level,  I  placed 
the  Roots  at  fix  Inches  Diftance  every  way,  and  then 
covered  them  over  with  light  fandy  Earth,  to  the 
Height  of  the  Border,  whereby  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Roots  were  five  or  fix  Inches  buried,  and  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  I  covered  the  Border  all  over  with  roten  Tanners 
Bark,  three  Inches  deep,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  pe¬ 
netrating  the  Ground  ;  and  when  the  Froft  was  very 
fevere,  I  laid  fome  Mats  or  Straw  over  the  Leaves  to 
protect  them  from  being  killed.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Roots  have  greatly  increafed,  and  have  con¬ 
ftantly  flowered  every  Year ;  fome  of  them  have  put  out 
two  or  three  Stems,  which  grew  near  three  Feet  high, 
and  produced  many  Flowers  in  each  Umbel,  which 
have  made  a  fine  Appearance  during  the  Month  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  This  Plant  produces  its  Flowers  in  October , 
and  the  green  Leaves  come  up  fcon  after,  and  abide  all 
the  Winter  and  Spring  until  June,  at  which  Time  they 
decay  ;  foon  after  which  the  Roots  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
ed,  for  if  they  are  let  Hand  till  July,  they  will  have  fent 
forth  new  Fibres,  when  it  will  greatly  injure  the  Roots, 
if  they  are  difturbed.  If  fome  of  thefe  Roots  are  planted 
in  a  warm  Border,  clofe  to  a  South  Wall,  and  on  a  dry 
Soil,  they  will  thrive  very  well,  efpecially  if  they  are 
covered  in  fevere  Froft;  and  thefe  Roots  will  flower 
much  ftronger  than  thofe  which  are  kept  in  Pots,  and 
will  multiply  fafter. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  come  originally  from 
Japan,  but  has  been  many  Years  cultivated  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey  ;  in  both  which  Places,  they 
feern  to  thrive  as  well  as  if  it  was  their  native  Country ; 
and  from  thofe  Hands  their  Roots  are  fent  annually  to 
the  Curious  in  moft  Parts  of  Europe,  and  are  commonly 
called  Guernfey  Lilies.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  ge¬ 
nerally  brought  over  in  July  and  Auguft ;  but  the  fooner 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  Ground  after  their  Leaves  de¬ 
cay,  they  are  the  better :  For  although  the  Roots  which 
are  taken  up  when  their  Flower  Stems  begin  to  appear, 
will  flower,  yet  their  Flowers  will  not  be  fo  large,  nor 
will  their  Roots  be  near  fo  good  after,  as  thofe  which 
were  removed  before  they  had  fent  out  frefh  Fibres. 

When  thefe  Roots  come  over,  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  fandy  Earth,  mixed  with 
a  little  very  roten  Dung,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion,  obferving  now  and  then  to  refrefh  the  Earth  with 
Water  :  But  by  no  Means  let  them  have  too  much  Wet, 
which  would  rot  their  Roots,  efpecially  before  they 
come  up.  About  the  Middle  or  End  of  September , 
fuch  of  the  Roots  as  are  ftrong  enough  to  flower,  will 
begin  to  fhew  the  Bud  of  their  Flower  Stem  (which  is 
commonly  of  a  red  Colour) ;  therefore  you  fhould  re¬ 
move  thefe  Pots  into  a  Situation  where  they  may  have 
the  full  Benefit  of  the  Sun,  and  may  be  fheltered  from 
ftrong  Winds  :  But  by  no  Means  place  them  too  near 
a  Wall,  nor  under  Glafles,  which  would  draw  them  up 
weak,  and  render  them  lefs  beautiful.  At  this  Seafon 
they  fhould  be  gently  refrefhed  with  Water,  if  the  Wea¬ 
ther  be  warm  and  dry  ;  but  if  it  fhould  prove  very  wet, 
they  fhould  be  fereened  from  it. 

When  the  Flowers  begin  to  open,  the  Pots  fhould  be 
removed  under  Shelter,  to  prevent  the  Flowers  from 
being  injured  by  too  much  Wet :  But  they  muft  not  be 
kept  too  clofe,  nor  placed  in  a  Situation  too  warm, 
which  would  occafion  their  Colour  to  be  lefs  lively,  and 
haften  their  Decay.  The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  will 
continue  in  Beauty  (if  rightly  managed)  a  full  Month ; 
and  though  they  have  no  Scent,  yet,  for  the  Ricbnefs 
of  their  Colour,  they  are  juftly  efteemed  in  the  firft 
Rank  of  the  flowery  Race. 

After  the  Flowers  are  decayed,  the  green  Leaves  will 
begin  to  fhoot  forth  in  Length,  and  if  fheltered  from 
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jfcvere  Cold,  will  continue  growing  all  the  Winter  ;  but 
they  muft  have  as  much  iree  Air  as  poffible  in  mild 
Weather,  and  be  covered  only  in  great  Rains  or  Frofts ; 
for  which  Purpofe,  a  common  hot  Bed  frame  is  the 
propereft  Shelter  for  them  ;  under  which  if  they  are 
placed,  the  Glafles  may  be  taken  oft  conftantly  every 
Day  in  dry  open  Weather,  which  will  encourage  the 
Leaves  to  grow  ftrong  and  broad  ;  whereas  when  they 
are  placed  in  a  Green-houfe,  or  not  expofed  to  the  open 
Air,  they  will  grow  long  and  (lender,  and  have  a  pale 
weak  Afpecft,  whereby  the  Roots  will  become  weak, 
fo  that  it  feldom  happens  that  they  produce  Flowers  un¬ 
der  fuch  Management. 

Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  every  fourth  or 
fifth  Year  toward  the  latter  End  of  June,  or  Begining 
of  July ,  and  planted  into  Freda  Earth  (but  they  fhould 
not  be  oftener  removed,  for  that  would  retard  their 
(lowering).  The  Offsets  fhould  alfo  be  taken  off,  and 
planted  into  feveral  Pots,  which,  in  three  Years  Time, 
will  produce  Flowers ;  fo  that  after  a  Perfon  is  once 
Hocked  with  thele  Roots,  they  may  increafe,  them,  fo 
as  to  have  a  Supply  of  blowing  Roots,  without  being  at 
the  Trouble  or  Expence  of  fending  to  Guernfey  every 
Year  for  frelh  Roots  •,  and  the  Roots  preferved  here 
will  (lower  (Longer  than  thofe  which  are  ufually  brought 
from  thence,  for  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Ifiands  are  not 
very  curious  in  cultivating  thefe  Roots :  Their  ufual 
Method  is  to  plant  them  at  a  great  Difrance  in  a  Bed  of 
common  Earth,  where  they  let  them  remain  (or  many 
Years :  In  which  Time  they  produce  fuch  a  Number 
of  Offsets,  that  many  Times  one  fingle  Clufter  has 
contained  above  a  hundred  Roots  •,  by  which  Means, 
-thofe  which  grow  on  the  Infide  are  fo  much  compreffed 
by  the  outer  Roots,  that  they  are  perfectly  dated ;  and 
from  the  Number  of  Roots  growing  in  each  Clufter, 
they  are  all  rendered  weak,  and  fo  unfit  to  produce  fuch 
large  Stems  of  Flowers,  as  thofe  which  have  grown 
fingle,  and  are  of  a  fpherical  Figure. 

But  when  a  Perfon  is  po(fe(fed  of  a  large  Number  of 
thefe  Roots,  it  will  be  troublefome  to  preferve  them  in 
Pots,  therefore  there  fhould  be  a  Bed  prepared  of  the 
following  Earth,  in  fome  well  fheltered  Part  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  viz.  Take  a  . third  Part  of  frefli  Virgin  Earth  from 
a  Pafture  Ground,  which  is  light,  then  put  near  an  equal 
Part  of  Sea  Sand,  to  which  you  fhould  add  roten  Dung, 
and  fifted  Lime  Rubbifh,  of  each  an  equal  Quantity. 
With  this  Earth  (when  well  mixed  and  incorporated)  you 
fhould  make  your  Bed  about  two  Feet  thick,  raiding  it 
about  four  or  five  Inches  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  if  the  Situation  be  dry  ;  but  if  the  Ground  be 
wet,  it  fhould  be  raided  eight  or  nine  Inches  higher. 
In  this  Bed,  about  the  Begining  of  July  (as  was  before 
diredted),  you  fhould  plant  the  Roots  about  fix  or  eight 
Inches  afunder  each  Way ;  and  in  the  Winter,  when 
the  Froft  begins,  you  fhould  either  cover  the  Bed  with 
a  Frame,  or  arch  it  over,  and  cover  it  with  Mats  and 
Straw,  to  prevent  their  Leaves  from  being  pinched 
with  Cold  •,  but  in  the  Spring  the  Covering  may  be 
entirely  removed,  and  the  Bed  kept  conftantly  clear 
from  Weeds,  during  the  Summer,  obferving  to  ftir  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth  now  and  then  ;  and  every  Year, 
when  the  Leaves  are  decayed,  you  fhould  fift  a  little 
frelh  Earth  over  the  Beds,  to  encourage  the  Roots. 
In  this  Bed  the  Roots  may  remain  until  they  are  ftrong 
enough  to  produce  n  lowers,  when  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  planted  in  Pots,  as  was  before  di reded,  or  buf¬ 
fered  to  remain  in  the  fame  Bed  to  flower. 

d  he  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  do  not  flower  again  the 
fucceeding  Year  (as  in  many  other  Sorts  of  Bulbs!  ;  but  if 
their  Bulbs  contain  two  Buds  in  their  Center,  as  is  often 
the  Cafe,  they  very  often  flower  twice  within  the  Com- 
pais  of  three  Years  ;  after  which,  the  fame  individual 
Root  does  not  flower  again  in  feveral  Years,  but  only 
the  Offsets  from  it. 

AMBROSIA  [fo  called  from  d  Privative  and  (bpcd; 
mortal,  becaufe  feigned  by  the  Poets  to  be  the  Food  of 
the  Gods. 

1  he  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Fleecers  on  the  fame  Plant. 
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‘The  male  Flowers  are  ccmpofcd  of  many  Florets ,  which  are 
included  in  one  common  Empalement  of  one  Leaf. ,  which  is 
plain  and  extended  the  Length  of  the  Florets  :  Each  Floret 
is  of  one  Leaf  Funnel-Jhaped ,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at 
the  Brim  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  the  five  fmall  Stamina , 
which  are  crowned  with  pointed  ere  Cl  Summits.  The  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  are  placed  under  the  male  in  the  fame  Spike , 
thefe  have  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  which  is  pointed 
and  permanent :  They  have  no  Petals ,  but  an  oval  Germen 
placed  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Empalement ,  fupporting  a  fen¬ 
der  Style ,  crowned  with  two  long  hairy  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  an  oval  hard  Capfule  with  one  Cell , 
crowned  with  the  acute  Segments  of  the  Empalement ,  and 
inclofing  one  roundifh  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants,  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
the  fifth  Diviflon  of  his  twenty-firft  Clafs,  entitled  Mo- 
ncecia  Pentandria,  from  their  having  male  and  female 
Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant,  and  the  male  Flowers  hav¬ 
ing  five  Stamina.  Tcurnefort  places  it  in  his  twelfth 
Ciafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  which  have  many* 
barren  Flowers.  And  Mr.  Ray  ranges  it  in  his  fifth 
Clafs,  titled  Flerbs  with  ftamineous  Flowers,  feparated 
from  the  Fruit  in  the  fame  Plant. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ambrosia  foliis  multifidis  racemis  folitariis  pilofis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  988.  Ambrofia  with  Leaves  divided  in¬ 
to  many  Parts,  and  fingle  hairy  Spikes  of  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Ambrofia  maritima,  C.  B.  P.  Sea  Ambrofia. 

2.  Ambrosia  foliis  bipinnatifidis,  racemis  panicidatis 
terminalibus  glakris.  Hort.  Upfal.  284.  Ambrofia  with 
double  winged  Leaves,  a  fmooth  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers 
growing  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches.  This  is 
the  Ambrofia  maritima  foliis  artemifne  inodoris  elatior. 
H.  L.  32.  1.  e.  Tall  unfavoury  Sea  Ambrofia  with 
Mugwort  I, eaves. 

3.  Ambrosia  foliis  trilobis  Cd  quimfuelobis  ferratis. 
Ambrofia  with  Leaves  having  three  and  five  Lobes, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  This  is  the  Ambrofia 
foliis  trilobis  ferratis.  Hort.  Upfal.  284.  and  Ambrofia 
Virginiana  maxima ,  platani  orient  alls  folio.  Mor.  Hifi.  3. 
p.  4.  i.  e.  The  largeft  Virginian  Ambrofia,  with  an 
Eaftern  Plane  Tree  Leaf. 

4.  Ambrosia  foliis  bipinnatifidis  primer  ibus  r  amnio - 
rum  indivifis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  988.  Ambro¬ 
fia  with  double  winged  Leaves,  and  the  younger  Branches 
having  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ambrofia  maxima  in¬ 
odor  a  marrubii  aquatici  foliis  tenuiter  laciniatis  Virginiana. 
Pluk.  Aim.  27.  Tab.  10.  i.  e.  Greateft  unfavoury  Am¬ 
brofia  of  Virginia ,  with  Water  Horehound  Leaves, 
which  are  finely  divided. 

5.  Ambrosia  foliis  pinnatifidis  hirfutis  racemis  folita¬ 
riis  terminalibus ,  caule  fruticofo  perenne.  i.  e.  Ambrofia 
with  hairy  winged  Leaves,  fingle  Spikes  of  Flowers, 
growing  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  and  a  fhrub- 
by  perennial  Stalk. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft,  near  the 
Sea  Shore  ;  this  riles  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half  high, 
fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  divided  into  many  Parts,  and  upon  being 
handled  emit  a  ftrong  Odour.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers 
are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  which  are 
long,  fingle,  and  hairy;  the  upper  Part  being  furnifhed 
with  many  male  Flowers,  and  the  lower  Part  with  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  thefe  grow  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  After 
the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  hard  leafy  Capfules  having  one  Cell,  in  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  a  fingle  round  Seed.  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  feldom  perfects  its  Seeds  in  England ,  unlefs  the 
Plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  Spring;  therefore  the 
Seeds  fhould  be  (own  in  the  Autumn  in  a  warm  Border, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up  in  the  Spring,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  another  warm  Border  of  poor 
Ground  ;  for  when  thefe  Plants  are  put  into  rich  moift 
Land,  they  grow  very  luxuriantly,  fo  do  not  flower 
till  late  in  the  Seafon,  and  feldom  perfect;  their  Seeds, 
d  herefore  the  beft  Method  to  obtain  good  Seeds,  is  to 
plant  lome  of  the  Plants  in  Lime  Rubbifh,  to  prevent 
their  luxuriant  Growth,  which  will  caufethem  to  flower 
early,  whereby  good  Seeds  may  be  produced. 
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If  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  following  Spring  without  Care  ;  for  when 
the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  feldom 
come  up  the  fame  Year,  but  the  Seeds  will  remain  in 
the  Ground  a  Year  before  they  vegetate.  There  is  not 
much  Beauty  in  this  Plant,  fo  it  is  not  often  admited  to 
have  a  Place  in  Gardens,  except  thofe  where  a  Variety 
of  Plants  are  preferved. 

■  The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of 
America ,  as  alfo  in  Carolina  and  Virginia  ;  from  the  two 
latter  Countries  I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds, 
and  in  the  Tubs  of  Earth  which  came  with  Plants  from 
the  former,  this  Plant  has  come  up  in  Plenty,  fo  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  common  Weed  there.  This  Sort  grows 
more  than  three  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches-, 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  in  Shape  like 
'thofe  of  Mugwort,  which  are  without  Odour  -,  at  the 
Extremity  of  each  Branch,  the  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers 
are  produced,  compofed  of  one  long  Spike  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  and  three  or  four  ihorter  lateral  Spikes  :  Thefe  are 
fmooth,  and  have  male  and  female  Flowers  ranged  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  former ;  the  female  Flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  of  the  fame  Shape. 

This  Sort  will  come  up  and  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
England ,  but  the  Plants  fo  raifed  will  not  produce  good 
Seeds,  unlefs  the  Seafon  is  warm ;  therefore  to  obtain 
them  every  Year,'  it  is  neceftary  to  cultivate  them  in  the 
following  Manner. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed  in  March,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up  two  Inches  high,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into 
another  moderate  hot  Bed,  allowing  each  Plant  three 
or  four  Inches  fquare  obferving  to  water  them  pretty 
Well,  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
afterward  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air 
every  Day,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and  frequent 
Waterings,  for  they  are  very  thirfty  Plants.  When  the 
Plants  are  grown  pretty  ftrong,  they  muft  be  taken  up 
with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted  in  large 
Pots  filled  with  rich  light  Earth  ;  and  if  they  are  placed 
on  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed  until  they  are  well  rooted, 
it  will  greatly  forward  their  Flowering.  Toward  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  May  they  fhould  be  placed  abroad  with  other 
hardy  annual  Plants,  among  which  they  will  make  a 
Variety.  Thefe  Plants  will  flower  in  July ,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America ,  where 
it  is  a  very  common  Weed.  This  often  grows  eight  or 
ten  Feet  high  ;  and  if  it  is  planted  in  a  rich  moift  Soil, 
or  is  often  watered,  it  will  grow  much  higher,  and 
fpread  out  into  many  Branches.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Plant,  when  fown  in  the  Spring,  feldom  come  up  the 
firft  Year,  but  frequently  remain  in  the  Ground  until 
the  following  Spring  -,  fo  that  when  the  Plants  do  not 
come  up,  the  Ground  muft  not  be  difturbed  till  after 
the  Spring  following,  to  wait  for  the  Plants  coming  up. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  fome  of  them  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  a  moift  rich  Soil,  allowing  them  at  leaft 
four  or  five  Feet  Room  everyWay,  and  they  fhould  be 
lhaded  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  and  if  they 
are  frequently  watered  in  dry  Weather,  they  will  grow 
to  a  large  Size  but  their  Branches  muft  be  fupported 
by  Stakes,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjedl  to  break 
with  ftrong  Winds.  The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  are  not 
more  confpicuous  than  thofe  of  the  Hemp,  to  which  thefe 
are  near  akin ;  therefore  are  only  preferved  by  fuch  Per- 
lons  as  are  curious  in  Botany,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 
If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fuffered  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  the  following  Spring,  provided  the  Ground 
is  not  difturbed  and  if  the  Seeds  are  fown.  in  Autumn, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring,  and  may 
be  treated  as  'above. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
from  whence  I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds.  This 
divides  into  many  Branches,  the  lower  Part  of  which 
are  garnifhed  with  whole  Leaves,  but  the  upper  Part  hath 
compound  Leaves  refenibiing  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort ; 
the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalks,  in  which  this  differs  from  the  fecond.  This 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fecond  Sort. 
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The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Peru ,  from  whence  fire" 
younger  JuJfieu  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden- at 
Paris ,  and  by  the  Generofity  of  his  Brother  Dr.  Bar-, 
nard  de  JuJfieu ,  I  was  favoured  with  this  Plant,  which 
has  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  it  annually 
perfects  its  Seeds. 

This  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet* 
with  a  woody  Stem,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  hairy  Leaves,  compofed' of  fe¬ 
veral  winged  Lobes,  and  are  placed  alternately  upon 
the  Branches  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  Angle,  hairy, 
and  are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches. 
The  female  Flowers  (which  are  fituated  below  the  male, 
on  the  fame  Spikes)  grow  in  fmall  Clufters,  at  feparate 
Diftances,  each  having  two  long  narrow  Segments  of 
the  Empalement,  which  rife  above  the  Capfule  or  Seed 
Veflel. 

This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
Cutings  or  Seeds;  if  by  the  former,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  .fhady  Border,  in  either  of  the  Summer 
Months ;  thefe  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered  : 
In  a  Montb>or  five  Weeks  they  will  have  good  Roots, 
therefore  fhould  then  be  taken  up  and  poted  for  when 
they  are  left-  longer  in  the  full  Ground,  they  wilFgrow 
very  luxuriant,  fo  will  not  fo  foon  recover  their  Re¬ 
moval,  as  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  earlier.  Thefe 
Plants  are  hardy,  fo  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air 
in  Summer  ;  and  in  the  Winter,  if  they  are  Iheltered  in 
a  common  Green-houfe,  with  Myrtles  and  other  hardy 
exotic  Plants,  they  will  live  feveral  Years.  In  mild  Win¬ 
ters,  the  Roots  of  this  Plant  -have  lived  in  the  full 
Ground  in  a  warm  Border,  without  any  Covering,  but 
hard  Froft  will  kill  them. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  feldom  come  up  the  fame 
Year,  when  they  are  fown  in  Spring,  but  thofe  which 
have  fallen  in  the  Autumn,  have  grown  the  following 
Year,  and  fo  have  thofe  which  have  been  fown  at  the 
fame  Seafon. 

AMELANCHIER.  See  Chionanthus. 

AMENTACEOUS  Flowers  [fo  called  of  Ament  a- 
tus ,  faftened  with  a  String,  (Ac.  of  Amentum,  Lat.  a 
String,  Thong,  or  Latchet]  are  fuch  as  have  an  Ag¬ 
gregate  of  Summits,  hanging  down  in  Form  of  a  Rope 
or  Cat’s  Tail,  which  is  alfo  called  an  lulus ,  as  in  Wil¬ 
lows,  Poplars,  (Ac. 

AMETHYSTEA.  Lin.  Gen.  32.  Amethyfiina.  Am¬ 
man.  Haller..  Amethyft. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, \ 
which  is  Bell-fhaped,  angular ,  and  cut  into  five  equal  point¬ 
ed  Segments  at  the  Brim  ;  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  of  the 
Lip  Kind ,  and  divided  into  five  unequal  Parts  at  the  L op  ; 
the  upper  Lip  is  ereCl ,  roundijh ,  concave ,  and  cut  into 
two ;  the  lower  Lip  is  cut  into  three  Parts ,  the  middle- 
Segment  being  concave  and  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  up¬ 
per  Lip ,  but  the  two  Side  Segments,  are  fhorter  and  ere  Cl. 
Fhe  Flower  hath  two  J lender  Stamina ,  which  Jland  under 
the  Upper  Lip ,  but  are  longer ;  thefe  are  crowned  with 
roundijh  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  quadrifid 
Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style ,  crowned  with  two  acute 
Stigma :  After  the  Flower  is  paft ,  the  Germen  becomes  four 
naked  Seeds ,  Jhut.  up  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
his  fecond  Clals  of  Plants  entitled  Diandria  Monogyniay 
the  Flower  having  two  Stamina  and  one  Style.  And 
according  to  Lournefort’ s  Syftem,  it  fhould  be  placed  in 
his  third  Clafs,  which  contain  the  Herbs  with  an  ano¬ 
malous  or  ringent.  Flower  of  one  Leaf. 

We.  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Amethystea.  Hort.  Upfal.  9.  This  is  the  Ame¬ 
thyfiina  w-ontana  er.eCla  foliis  exiguis  digit atis  trifidis  ferra- 
iis ,  fiofculis  cum  coma  e  cceruleo-janthinis.  Amman.  Ruth.  4, 
i.  e.  Mountain  upright  Amethyft,  with  fmall  trifid 
fawed  Leaves,  and  the  FJeads  and  Flowers  of  a  Jacinth 
Blue.  The  Title  of  Amethyfiina  was  given  to  this  Ge¬ 
nus  by  the  late  Dr.  Amman ,  who  was  Profeflbr  of  Bo-* 
tany  at  Peterjburgh ,  from  the  Colour  eft  the  Flowers 
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and  the  Heads  «f  the  Stalks,  which  are  of  a  fine  Blue 
like  the  Amethyft,  lb  I  have  adopted  the  fame  Engiijh 
Name  to  the  Plant.  Dr.  Limtaus  has  altered  the  Title 

to  Amethyfiea.  ...... 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  the  Mountains  in  Liberia, 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden 
at  Peterjburgh ,  where  the  Plants  flourifhed  and  per- 
fetted  their  Seeds,  Part  of  which  were  fent  me  by  the 
late  Dr.  Amman ,  which  grew  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
where  the  Plants  annually  produce  Seeds. 

It  is  an  annual  Plant  with  an  upright  Stalk,  which 
rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  and  toward  the  T.  op  puts  out 
two  or  three  fmall  lateral  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  fmall  tri fid  Leaves,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  of 
a  very  dark  green  Colour  *  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Umbels ; 
thefe  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  as  are  all'o  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Branches,  and  the  Leaves  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  Umbel ;  fo  that  although  the  Flowers  are  fmall, 
yet  from  their  Colour,  with  thofe  of  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalks,  the  Plants  make  a  pretty  Appearance,  dur¬ 
ing  their  Continuance  in  Flower.  If  the  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  are  fown  in  the  Autumn,  or  are  permited  to  fcat- 
ter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  early  the  following 
Spring,  and  thefe  will  flower  the  Begining  of  June  \ 
but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  will  not  flower 
till  July  \  and  in  dry  Seafons,  the  Seeds  will  remain  in 
the  Ground  a  whole  Year,  fo  that  the  belt  Time  for 
fowing  them  is  in. the  Autumn. 

When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  From  Weeds,  and  where 
they  are  too  clofe  to  thin  them,  for  they  do  not  thrive 
when  tranfplanted,  therefore  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

AMMANNIA.  Houjl.  Nov.  Gen.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
144. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  Bell-Jhaped  oblong  ere  Cl  Empalement ,  having 
four  Angles,  and  divided  at  the  Brim  into  eight  Jlender 
Parts  •,  this  is  permanent.  The  Flower  hath  no  Petals , 
but  four  f  lender  Stamina  which  are  as  long  as  the  Empale¬ 
ment  in  which  they  are  inferted.  Thefe  are  crowned  with 
double •  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  large  round 
Germen ,  fupporting  a  jhort  Style  crowned  with  a  Stigma 
the  Empalement  afterward  becomes  a  round  Capfule  with 
four  Cells ,  which  are  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in  his  fourth 
Clafs  of  Plants,  entitled  Tetrandria  Monogynia,  the 
Flower  having  four  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Title  was  given  by  Dr.  William  Houftoun  to  this 
Genus,  in  Honour  to  his  Friend  Dr.  Amman ,  who  was 
Profefior  of  Botany  at  Peierfburgh.  We  have  no  Eng- 
lifh  Name  for  it. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ammannia  foliis  femiamplexicaulibus ,  caule  tetra- 
gono.  Hart.  Cliff.  344.  i.  e.  Ammannia  with  a  fquare 
Stalk,  and  Leaves  embracing  it  half  round.  This  is 
the  Ammannia  paluftris,  caule  quadrangulari  foliis  angufis. 
IIouJl.  MSS. 

2.  Ammannia  foliis  fubpetiolatis  caule  ramofa.  Lin . 
Sp.  Plant.  120.  i.  e.  Ammannia  with  Leaves  having 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  and  a  branching  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Ludvigia  aquatica  ereda  cattle  rubente,  foliis  ad  genicula 
binis  longis  angujlis  hyffopi  injiar  fiore  tetrapetalo  albo. 
Clayt. 

3-  Ammannia  foliis  fubpetiolatis  capfulis  calyce  ma- 
joribus  coloratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  120.  i.  e.  Ammannia 
whofe  Leaves  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  coloured 
Seed  Veflel  larger  than  the  Flower  Cup.  This  is  by 
Ptukenet  titled  Anonymos  linariat  polio  orient  alls  ''■alii  lutei 
fiore  herba  capjularis.  verticiUata.  Pluk.  Aim.  33? 

The  firft:  grows  naturally  in  moift  Places  in  Jamaica, 
from  whence  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  Seeds  to  England , 
which  lucceeded  at  Chelfea,  and  have  from  thence  been 
diftributed  to  moll  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Europe. 

It  grows  about  a  hoot  high,  with  an  upright  fquare 
btalk,  and  long  narrow  Leaves  fet  in  Form  of  a  Tri- 
fmgle,  whofe  Bale  half  lurrounds  it ;  thefe  grow  the 
*  10  e  length  of  the  Stem.  They  are  of  a  pale  Green* 
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and  of  the  Confidence  with  thofe  of  Purflane  *,  the  Stalks 
are  alfo  fucculent,  and  of  the  fame  Colour  with  thofe  of 
that  Plant.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Whorles  round 
the  Stalks,  at  the  Joints  where  the  Leaves  adhere,  in 
Clufters  :  Thefe  have  no  Petals,  fo  make  no  great  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  are  foon  fucceeded  by  round  Seed  Veffels, 
which  are  full  of  fmall  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  mult  be  raifed  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  afterward  removed  to  another  hot  Bed  to 
bring  them  forward  ;  when  they  have  acquired  Strength, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with  rich 
light  Earth,  and  placed  Under  a  Frame,  obferving  to 
fliade  them  till  they  have  taken  frelh  Root  5  then  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  Glafs  Cafe  or  Stove  to  ripen  their 
Seeds,  for  the  Plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  this  Country,  unlefs  the  Summer  proves 
very  warm. 

The  lecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina  \  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  about  a 
Foot  high,  with  red  fucculent  Stalks,  puting  out  Side 
Branches,  which  grow  oppofite  :  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  fingle  from  the  Wings  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Branches,  but  toward  they  Top  they  are  in  Clufters. 
Thefe  have  no  Beauty,  fo  are  only  preferved  in  Botanic 
Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  This  Sort  will  per¬ 
fect  its  Seeds  in  the  open  Air,  if  the  Plants  are  raifed  on 
a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China  ;  this  is  a 
very  low  Plant,  feldom  riling  more  than  three  Inches 
high  |  the  Leaves  are  placed  oppofite  on  the  ‘Branches, 
and  the  Flowers  grow  in  Whorles,  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk.  As  this  Plant  has  little  Beauty,  fo  it  is 
rarely  preferved  in  Gardens.  It  muflr  be  raifed  on  a 
hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  firft  Sort,  with  which  Management  the  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  England. 

AMMI  [Wju-p,  Gr.]  Bifhops-weed. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant ;  the  great  XJmbel  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  fmaller ,  which  are  difpofed  like  Rays.  The 
outer  Involucrum  is  compofed  of  many  narrow  pointed 
Leaves ,  which  are  almofi  the  Length  of  the  Umbel.  The 
fmall  Umbels  have  a  floor t  many  leaved  Involucrum.  The 
Flowers  are  difform ,  each  having  five  Petals ,  which  are 
Heart-fhaped  thofe  in  the  outer  Rays  being  large  and  un¬ 
equal  in  Size ,  but  thofe  in  the  Center ,  which  compofe  the 
JDiJk ,  are  nearly  equal.  The  Flowers  have  five  Jlender 
Stamina ,  which  are  crowned  with  rottndijh  Summits.  In 
the  Center  of  the  Empalement  is  fituated  the  Germen ,  fup¬ 
porting  two  reflexed  Styles ,  crowned  with  obtufe  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fmall  round  Jlriated  Fruit , 
compofed  of  two  Seeds ,  which  are  plain  within  and  convex 
on  their  Outfide. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
the  fecond  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria 
Digynia,  the  Flowers  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 
Tournefort  places  it  in  his  feventh  Clafs  of  Plants,  which 
contain  the  Herbs  and  under  Shrubs  with  Rofe-fliaped 
Flowers  of  many  Leaves,  growing  in  an  Umbel.  Mr. 
Ray  ranges  it  in  the  eleventh  Sedition  of  his  eleventh 
Clafs,  containing  umbelliferous  Plants  with  fhort  ftriat- 
ed  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Am  mi  foliis  inf erioribus  pinnatis  lanceolatis  f err  at  is, 
fuperioribus  multifdis  linearibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  59.  i.  el 
Bifhops-weed  with  under  Leaves,  which  are  winged, 
Spear-fhaped,  andfawed,  and  the  upper  Leaves  are  di¬ 
vided  into  many  narrow  Segments.  This  is  the  Ammi 
majus.  C.  B.  P.  159.  And  the  Ammi  vulgar e.  Dod. 
p.  415.  Common  Bifhops-weed. 

2.  Ammi  foliorum  omnium  lacinulis  lanceolatis.  Guett.  2. 
P*  433*  *•  e-  Bifhops-weed  with  all  its  Leaves  cut  in 
Shape  of  a  Spear.  This  is  the  Ammi  petraum  glaucifo- 
lium  perenne.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  295.  And  the  Ammoides 
Boerh.  Ind.  49. 

1  he  firft  Sort  is  annual  •,  of  this  there  is  a  Variety, 
which  is  mentioned  by  John  Bauhin  as  a  diftindt  Spe¬ 
cies,  under  the  Title  of  Ammi  majus  foliis  plurimum  in - 
cifis  &  nomihil  crifpis ;  but  I  have  frequently  had  this 
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Variety  arife  from  the  Seeds  of  the  former,  fo  I  have 
not  enumerated  it  as  a  different  Sort. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  Autumn,  M  the  Place  where  it  is  to  remain ; 
and  in  the  Spring,  the  Ground  fhould  be  hoed  to  cut 
up  the  Weeds,  and  alfo  to  thin  the  Plants,  in  the  lame 
Manner  as  is  pra&ifed  for  Carrots,  leaving  them  four 
or  five  Inches  afunder  ;  or  if  the  Ground  is  good  where 
they  grow,  they  muft  be  left  at  leaft  iix  Inches,  for  they 
will  grow  large  and  cover  the  Ground  ;  after  this  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  dean 
from  Weeds.  In  June  they  will  flower,  and  their  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  Augujl ,  which  fhould  be  gathered  as  it 
ripens,  otherwife  it  will  foon  fcatter.  Thefe  Seeds  are 
ui'ed  in  Medicine,  fo  may  be  had  in  Plenty  with  this 
Management  •,  for  it  will  grow  in  any  Situation  that  is 
open,  but  thrives  bell  on  light  fandy  Land.  When  the 
Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  they  feldom  come  up  the 
fame  Year,  and  if  they  fhould,  thofe  Plants  ■will  be 
weak,  and  produce  few  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  having  lit¬ 
tle  Beauty,  is  rarely  ad  united  into  other  Gardens.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  Autumn,  becaufe  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring,  feldom 
come  up  the  fame  Year.  It  will  grow  in  any  open  Si¬ 
tuation,  is  very  hardy,  -and  thrives  baft  on  a  moift  Soih 

AMMI  PERENNE.  6VFSium. 

AMOMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  2.  Zinziber.  C.  B.  P. 
35-.  Ginger. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  are  collected  in  a  fcaly  Spike,  each  having  a 
double  {Spat ha)  or  Sheath  ;  • the  outer  Sheath  loofely  covers 
the  Scale,  and  the  inner  encompafes  theLube  of  the  Flower , 
with  the  Parts  of  Generation--,  the  Flower1  is  of  one  Leaf , 
tubulous  belozv,  but  divided  into' three  Parts  at  the  Brim, 
the  middle  Segment  being  longer  and  broader  than  the  others. 
In  the  Bofora  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  an  oblong  thick  Nec- 
tarinm.  From  the  Lube  of  the  Flower  arifes  two  J, lender 
Stamina ,  which  are  erdwned  'with  thick  fhort  Summits. 
Under  the  Receptacle  of  the  Flower  is  placed  the  round  Ger- 
inen ,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style,  which  is  as  long  as  the 
Lube  of  the  Flower,  and  crowned  with  a  hairy  Stigma. 
Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  three  cornered  Seed 
Veffel,  opening  in  three  Parts,  containing  fever al  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in  his 
firft  Clafs,  titled  Monandria  Moncgynia  ;  but  it  more 
properly  belongs  to  his  fecond,  for  the  Fiowers  of  this 
have  two  Stamina,  one  of  which  is  joined  to  the  upper 
Segment  of  the  P'lower,  and  this  foon  loofes  its  Sum¬ 
mit,  fo  appears  to  be  only  a  Segment.  This  I  have 
conftantly  found  in  all  the  Flowers  which  I  have  ex¬ 
amined.  The  Flowers  have  but  one  Style.  As  thefe 
Plants  never  produce  Seeds  in  England,  fo  I  have  not 
feen  any  of  their  Seed  Vefifels,  but  my  late  Friend  Dr. 
Floufioun  fent  me  the  Defcription  of  it.  •? 

Mr.  Ray  places  this  in  his  twenty-third  Clafs  of  Plants, 
which  he  titles  Herbs  bearing  Fiowers,  with  Grafs 
Leaves,  which  are  allied'  to  the  bulbous  rooted  Plants. 

The  Species  are, 

•  1.  Amomum  fcapo  nudo  fpica  ov at 0.  Ilort.  Cliff:  3. 

i.  e.  /Internum  with  a  naked  Stalk  and  oval  Spike  of 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Zinziber.  C.  B.  P.  35.  Ginger. 

2. - -A’mOmu-m  fcapo  nudo'  fpica  oblonga  obtusd.  Hort. 
Cliff.  3.  i.  e.  Amomim  with  a  naked  Stalk  and  an  ob¬ 
long  blunt-  Flower  Spike.  This  is  the  Zinziber -latifo- 
Uum  fyhejlre. '  Hort  .I/ugd.  636.  'Broad  leaved  wild  Gin¬ 
ger,  called  Zerumhet. 

3.  Amomum  fcapo  braCleis  alternis  laxis,  -male  folios 
rum  altifftmo.  i.  e.-  Amomim  with  Flower  Stalks  loofely 
branching  alternately,  -  and  very -till -LeafStalks. 

The  •-■firft,'  which  is  the  common  Ginger,  is-‘cultivated 
for  Sale  in- molt  of  the-  Ifiands-  of  America,  but  is  a  Na-* 
five  of  the  Left- Indies,  and  alfo  of  fome  Parts  of  - the 
IVeft -Indies,  where  it  is  found  growing  naturally' with-t 
out  Culture.  The  dried  Roots  of  this  Sort  furnifh  a 
confiderable  Export  from  the  Britijh  ■  Colonies  in  Arne-* 
rka.  Thefe  Roots  are  of  great -Ule  in  the-Kitchen,.  as 
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alfo  in  Medicine ;  and  the  green  Roots  preferved  as  i 
Sweetmeat,  are  preferable  to  every  other  Sort. 

The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  jointed,  and  fp read  in  the 
Ground  ;  thefe  put  out  many  green  Reed-like  Stalks  in 
the  Spring,  which  rife  to  the  Height  of  two  Feet  and  a 
Half;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves* 
placed  alternately  all  their  Length,  and  clofely  embrace 
the  Stalks  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flower  Stems  afterward 
arife  by  the  Side  of  thefe,  immediately  from  the  Root; 
thefe  are  naked,  ending  with  an  oblong  fcaly  Spike, 
from  each  of  thefe  Scales  is  produced  a  fingle  blue 
Flower,  whofe  Petals  are  but  little  longer  than  the  fqua- 
mofe  Covering.  Thefe  Flowers  appear  in  September , 
and  in  about  a  Month  after  the  Stalks  entirely  decay, 
fo  that  the  Roots  remain  inactive  three  or  four  Months. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  the  Roots 
of  this  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  are 
jointed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Stalks  grow  from 
three,  to  near  four  Feet  high  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with 
oblong  Leaves,  placed  alternately,  and  embrace  the 
Stalks  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flower  Stems  arife  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  Root,  thefe  are  terminated  by  oblong 
blunt  fcaly  Heads  ;  out  of  each  Scale  is  produced  a  fingle 
white  Flower,  whofe  Petals  extend  a  confiderable  Length 
beyond  their  fcaly  Covering.  Thefe  appear  in  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  and  in  November  all  the  Stalks  perilh  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Ginger. 

The  third  Sort  hath  thick  flefhy  Roots,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  large  flag  Iris,  in  the  Spring  thefe  fend  forth 
many  green  Reed-like  Stalks,  which  rife  to  the  Height 
of  eight  or  nine  Feet,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  very  long 
narrow  Leaves,  fet  alternately  the  whole  Length  of  the 
Stalks,  and  clofely  embrace  them  at  their  Bafe.  Thefe' 
Stalks  decay  intirely  in  Autumn^  and  new  arife  from 
the  Roots  in  the  Spring,  but  it  hath  not  produced  any 
Flowers  as  yet  in  England ,  though  the  Roots  thrive 
and  increafe  greatly,  where  they  are  properly  managed. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  tender,  and  require  a  warm  Stove 
to  preferve  them  in  this  Country.  They  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots ;  the  beft  Time  for 
doing  this  is  in  the  Spring,  before  they  put  out  new 
Shoots,  for  they  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  in  Summer 
when  they  are  in  full  Vigour,  nor  do  they  fucceed  fo 
well  when  they  are  removed  in  Autumn,  becaufe  they 
remain  long  after  in  an  inadrive  State,  and  during  that 
Time,  if  Wet  comes  to  the  Roots,  it  often  caufes  them 
to  rot.  When  the  Roots  are  parted,  they  fhould  not 
be  divided  into  fmall  Pieces,  efpecially  if  they  are  de- 
figned  to  have  Flowers,  for  until  the  Roots  have  fpread 
to  the  Side  of  the  Pots,  they  rarely  put  out  Flower 
Stems,  for  which  Reafon  they  fhould  not  be  planted  in 
very  large  Pots. 

Thefe  Plants  thrive  beft  in  a  light  rich  Earth,  fuch 
as  may  be  found  in  the  Kitchen  Garden,  with  this  the 
Pots  fhould  be  filled  within  two  Inches  of  the  Top, 
then  the  Roots  fhould  be  placed  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Pots,  obferving  that  their  Crowns  are  upwards,  and  the 
Pots  filled  up  with  the  fame  rich  Earth  ;  after  this  foe 
Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
and  muft  be  fparingly  watered,  until  their  Stalks  ap¬ 
pear  above  Ground,  when  they  will  require  a  greater 
Share  of  Moifture,  efpecially  during  the  warm  Summer 
Months  ;  but  in  Autumn  the  Waterings  muft  not  be 
often,  nor.  in  great  Plenty  ;  and  during  the  Winter 
Seafon,  when  the  Roots  are  inadlive,  very  little  Wa¬ 
ter  fhould  be  given  them.  The  Pots  with  thefe  Roots 
fhould  conftantly  remain  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed,  for 
if  they  are  taken  out  and  placed  on  Shelves  in  the  Stove, 
their  Fibres  frequently  fhrink,  which  often  occafion* 
the  Roots  to  decay. 

With  this  Management  all  thefe  Sorts  have  multi¬ 
plied  greatly  with  me,  and  the  common  Ginger  has 
produced  Roots  which  have  weighed  five  or  fix  Ounces, 
but  the  others  have  been  near  a  Pound  Weight. 

AMOMUM  PLINII.  .See  Solanum. 

AMORIS  POMUM.  See  Lycoperficon. 

AMORPHA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  768.  Bafford  Indigo. 

The 
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¥h t  Char  alters  are,  - 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leap, 
which  is  tubulous ,  cylindrical ,  and  cut  into  five  fmall  o  tuje 
Parts  at  the  Brim.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind, 
the  upper  Petal ,  or  Standard ,  is  fmall,  concave,  and  erect  ; 
'this  is  inferted  between  the  two  upper  Segments .  of  the  Em~ 
palement.  It  hath  ten  Stamina,  thefe  are  joined  at  then 
Bafe ,  are  of  unequal  Lengths,  and  crowned  with  Summits  ; 
tn  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundijh  Germen,  fupporting  an 
Awl-Jhaped  Style,  which  is  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  an 
crowned  with  a  Jingle  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterwat  s  e- 
Comes  a  reflexed  Moon-Jloaped  Pod ,  having  one  Cell,  in 
which  are  lodged  two  Kidnsy-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  is  by  for.  Linnaus  ranged  in  his  feven- 
teenth  ClafS  of  Plants,  entitled  Diadelphia  Decandna  ■ 
the  Flowers  of  this  Clafs  have  ten  Stamina,  nine  of  which 
'  are  Joined,  and  one  ftands  off.  1  his  fhould  be  place 
in  Toarnefort’s  Clafs  ol  Leguminous  Plants. 

1  SVe  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Amorpha.  Hort.  Cliff.  353-  Ballard  Indigo  This 
ft  -tpe  Barba  j’ovis  Americana  pfeudodcacice  foliis  flof cults 
fur  pur  eis  minimis1.  Cat.  Hort.  ii.  or  the  American  Jupi- 
■  'ter* s  Beard  with  Ballard  Acacia  Leaves,  anu  imall  pur¬ 
ple  Flowers; 

This  Shrub  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  where  for¬ 
merly  the  Inhabitants  made  a  coarfe  Sort  of  Indigo 
from  the  young  Shoots,  which  occafioned  their  giving 
it  tfie  Title  of  Ballard  Indigo. 

It  riles  with  many  irregular  Stems,  to  the  Height  oi 
twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  very 
long  winged  Leaves,  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Acacia.  At  the  Extremity  of  the  fame  Year’s 
fhoots,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  (lender  Spikes, 
which  are  very  fmall,  and  ol  a  deep  purple  Colour,  the 
Stamina  (land  out  beyond  the  Petals,  and  are  crowned 
with  yellow  Summits ;  after  the  Flowers  are  pall,  the 
Germen  turns  to  a  fhort  Pod,  having  two  Kidney-lhaped 
Seeds,  but  thefe  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  to  England  from 
Carolina,  by  Mr.  Mark  Catefby,  F.  R.  S.  in  1724,  from 
which  many  Plants  were  raifed  in  the  Gardens;  near 
London  ;  thefe  were  of  quick  Growth,  and  many  of  the 
Plants  produced  Flowers  in  three  Years.  At  prefent  it 
is  become  very  common  in  all  the  Gardens  and  Nur- 
feries,  where  it  is  propagated  as  a  flowering  Shrub,  for 
the  Ornament  of  the  Shrubbery.  It  is  generally  pro- 
pagated'by  Seeds*  which  are  annually  fent  to  England, 
from  different  Parts  of  America,  for  it  is  found  in  many 
of  the  northern  Colonies  there,  and  it  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated,  by  laying  down  of  the  young  Branches,  which 
in  one  Year  will  ' make  good  Roots,  and  may  then 
be  taken  off  and  planted,  either  in  the  Nurfery,  or  the 
Places  where  they  are  deligned  to  remain.  If  they  are 
put  into  a  Nurfery,  they  Ihould  not  remain  there  more 
than  One  Year  ;  for  as  the  Plants  make  large  Shoots, 
they  do  not  remove  well  when  they  have  remained 
long  in  a  Place.  The  Plants  mull  have  a  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation,  otherwife  their  Branches  will  be  broken  by  the 
Winds.  As  thefe  Shoots  are  large  and  foft,  their  up¬ 
per  Parts  are  generally  killed  by  Froll  in  Winter  •,  but 
they  put  out  Shoots  again  in  Plenty  below  the  dead 
Part,  the  Spring  following. 

AMPHITHEATRE  edlpov  of  ctpi.ip),  aroundr 
and  Ssdopou,  to  view,  Gr.]  or  Temples  of  View  erected 
6rt  a  double  Riling,  are  great  Ornaments  to  a  large  and 
noble  Garden.  II  this  Hill,  or  rifing  Ground,  is  of  a 
femicircular  Figure,  it  will  be  Hill  the  better. 

Thefe  Amphitheatres  are  iometimes  formed  of  Ever¬ 
greens,  as  Hollies,  Phillyreas,  Laurultinufes,  Bays,  &c. 
obferving  to  plant  the'  fhortell  growing  Shrubs  in  the 
Front,  and  the  tailed  Trees  behind,  as  Pines,  Firs, 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  See. 

They  are  alfo  formed  of  Slopes  on  the  Side  of  Hills, 
and  covered  with  Turf,  and  have  been  elteemed  great 
Ornaments  in  Gardens  ;  but  are  now  generally  excluded 
by  all  Perfons  of  true  Talte  •,  for  the  natural  eafy  Slope 
ot  filch  Hills  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  diff 
angular  Slopes  into  which  thefe  Amphitheatres  are  com¬ 
monly  cut.  ;  ’ 
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AMYGDALUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  54 5- 
Gr.]  The  Almond  Tree. 

The  Chdrablers  are. 

It  hath  a  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  which  is 
cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  obtufe  Segments,  the  Flower  hath 
five  oval  obtufe  concave  Petals,  which  are  inferted  in  the 
Empalement ;  in  the  Center  of  the.  Flower  is  fituated  at 
roundijh  hairy  Germen,  fupporting  a  flngle  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Stamina,  which  is  crowned  by  a  round  Stigma  ;  this 
is  attended  by  a  great  Number  of  J lender  ere  It  Stamina , 
which  in  many  Species  are  nqt  fo  long  as  the  Petals  of  the 
Flower ,  thefe  are  crowned  with  fender  Summits.  After 
the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oval  compreffed 
large  Fruit,  with  a  thin  tough  hairy  Covering,  having  a 
longitudinal  Furrow,  this  opens,  and  falls  away,  leaving  an 
oval  compreffed  Nut,  which  is  furrowed  aud  netted ,  inch- 
fling  a  Jingle  Seed  of  the  fame  Form.  . ,  .  .  / 

Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  to  this  Genus,  th tPerflca,  or 
Peach  Tree,  making  them  only  different  Species.;  but 
thofe  who  admit  the  Fruit  to.be  joined  as  a  charadlerif- 
tic  Note  to  didinguidi  the  Genera,;  mud  keep  thefe. fe- 
parate,  for  the  Almond  has  a  thin,  tough  leathery  Co¬ 
vering  to  the  Nut,  which  Ipfi.ts  and  falls  away,Jeaving 
the  Nuts  naked  ;  whereas  the. Peach  has  a  thick. mold 
covering  to  the  Nut,  which  doth  not  feparate,  bu;t-falls 
with  the  Nut,  and  rots  away.  .The  Empalement,  of 
the  Flowers  are  alfo  different,  thofe  of  the  Almond  be¬ 
ing  tubular,  and  adheres  clof?r,  to  the  .Germen,  than 
thofe  of  the  Peach  ;  fo  that  where  there  are  theie  Dif¬ 
ferences,  it  is  always  better  to  retain  their  former  Titles, 
than  tO  blertd  them  together.  '  '  .  : 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  ranged  in 
his  twelfth  Clafs,  intitled  Icoflandria  Monogynia  flm  this  he 
places  all  thofe  Plants  whole  Flowers  have  from  twenty 
to  thirty  Stamina,,  and-in_  this  fird  Divifion  the  Plants 
have  a  Angle  Style.'.  Toiirnefort  ranges  it  in  the  feventh 
Se&ion  of'his  twenty-fird  Clafs,  intitled  Trees  and  Shrubs 
with  a  Rcfe-fljaped  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  ftony- 
Fruit.  (  "  .  . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Amygdalus  foliis  petiolatis  ferratis  peialis  florum 
emarginatis.  Almond  Tree,  with  fawed  Leaves,  having 
Foot  Stalks,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  indented. 
This  is  the  Amygdalus  faliva.  C.  B.  P ,  441.  Common 
manured  Almond  Tree. 

2.  Amygdalus  foliis  petiolatis  marginibus  crenatis , 
corollis  calyce  vix  longioribus.  Almond  Tree  with  cre- 
nated  Leaves,  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  Petals  of  the 
Flowers  no  longer  than  the  Empalement.  This  is  the 
Amygdalus  dulcis  put  amine  molliori.  C.  B.  P.  441.  The 
tender-lhelled  Almond,  commonly  called  Jordan  Al¬ 
mond. 

3.  Amygdalus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis, 
marginibus  crenatis.  Almond  Tree  with  pointed  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  crenated  on  their  Edges.  This  is 
the.  Amygdalus  fativaflore  albo.  White  flowering  Almond. 

4.  Amygdalus  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  argen- 
teis  perennantibus  petiolo  breviore.  i.  e.  Almond  Tree 
with  Spear-fhaped  filvery  Leaves,  which  are  entire,  and 
continue  all  Winter,  and  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  This- 
is.  the  Amygdalus  Orient alis  foliis  argenteis  fplendentibus .  Du 
Hamel. 

1 

.4-5.  Amygdalus  foliis  petiolatis  ferratis  bafli  attenualis. 
Almond  with  fawed  Leaves,  which. are  narrowed  at  the,. 
Foot  Stalk.  .  This' is  the  fimygdplus  Indica  nana.  Pluk. 
Aim.  28.  Tab.  it...  Dwarl  Almond  with  Angle  Flowers.' 

The  firft  is  the  common  Almond,  which,  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  more'  lor  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers,  than  for  its 
Fruit.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  fweet, 
and  the  other  bitter  Kernels,  which  arife  from  the  Fruit 
of  the  fame  Tree'. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of 
Jordan.  Almonds,  the  Nuts  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
brought  to  England.  Theie  have  a  tender  Shell,  and  a 
large  fweet  Kernel.  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  broader, 
Ihorter,  and  grow  much  clofet  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  and  their  Edges  are  crenated.-  The  Flowers 
are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  Colou",  inclining  to  white. 

I  have  feveral  Times  raifed  thefe  Trees  from  the  A1-. 
monds  which  came  from  abroad,  and  always  found 

the 
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the  Plants  to  maintain  their  Difference  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Almond. 

The  third  Sort  hath  narrow  fharp-pointed  Leaves, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Flowers  are  not 
fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  common  Almond,  and  are 
white  ;  the  Shoots  of  this  Tree  are  much  fmaller,  and 
the  Joints  clofer  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  nor  is 
the  Tree  fo  hardy,  therefore  fhould  have  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  a  warm  Situation,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive. 
This  Sort  flowers  early  in  the  Spring,  and  rarely  pro¬ 
duces  Fruit  in  England .  But  from  an  old  Tree  which 
grew  againft  a  South-weft  afpecled  Wall,  I  have  fome 
Years  had  the  Fruit  ripe,  which  were  well  flavoured, 
but  their  Kernels  were  fmall. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  found  growing  near  Aleppo,  from 
whence  the  Fruit  was  fent  to  the  Ylukt  D’ Ayen  in  France , 
who  raifed  feveral  of  the  Plants  in  his  curious  Garden  at 
St.  Germains ,  and  was  fo  good  as  to  fend  me  a  Share  of 
them,  which  are  flourifhing  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where 
they  have  endured  the  open  Air  for  three  Years,  againft 
a  Wall,  without  any  Covering.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Tree  are  filvery,  and  very  like  thofe  of  the  Sea  Purflane. 
Thefe  continue  all  the  Year,  but  as  it  hath  not  produced 
any  Flowers  yet  in  England ,  I  can  give  no  farther  Ac¬ 
count  of  its  Difference  from  the  other  Sorts. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Nurferies  about 
London ,  and  is  ufually  fold  with  other  flowering  Shrubs 
to  adorn  Gardens.  This  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than 
four  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide  Branches.  The 
Roots  of  this  are  very  fubjedl  to  put  out  Suckers,  by 
which  it  may  be  increaled  in  Plenty,  but  if  thefe  are 
not  annually  taken  away,  they  will  flarve  the  old  Plants. 
As  thefe  Suckers  are  very  apt  to  creep  at  the  Root,  and 
put  out  Suckers  again,  fo  thofe  Plants  which  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Layers,  are  much  preferable.  This  Shrub 
flowers  in  April ,  at  which  time  all  the  young  Shoots  are 
covered  with  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  Peach  Bloffom 
Colour ;  they  make  a  fine  Appearance  when  intermixed 
with  Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth. 

The  common  Almond  is  cultivated  in  all  the  Nurfe¬ 
ries,  and  the  Trees  are  generally  planted  for  the  Beauty 
of  its  Flowers.  Thefe  often  appear  in  February ,  when 
the  Spring  is  forward,  but  if  Froil  comes  after,  the 
Flowers  are  foon  deflroyed,  fo  that  their  Beauty  is  of 
fliort  Duration,  and  in  thofe  Seafons  there  are  few  of 
the  Almonds,  whereas,  when  the  Trees  do  not  flower 
till  late  in  March ,  they  feldom  fail  to  bear  Plenty  of 
Fruit,  many  of  which  will  be  very  fweet,  and  fit  for  the 
Table  when  green,  but  they  will  not  keep  long. 

They  are  propagated  by  inoculating  a*  Bud  of  thefe 
1  rees.  into  a  Plum,  Almond,  or  Peach  Stock,  in  the 
Month  of  July  (the  Manner  of  this  Operation  fee  under 
the  Article  of  Inoculation).  The  next  Spring,  when 
the  Buds  fhoot,  you  may  train  them  up  either  for. Stan¬ 
dards,  or  Puffer  them  to  grow  for  half  Standards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  own  Fancy  ;  though  the  ufual  Method 
is  to  bud  them  to  the  Height  the  Stems  are  intended  to 
be;  and  the  fecond  Year,  after  buding,  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  Places, where  they  are  to  remain..  The 
belt  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  Trees,  if  for  dry 
Ground,  is  in  Obiober ,  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  begin  to 
decay  •,  but  for  a  wet  Soil,  February  is  much  preferable  ; 
and  obferve  always,  to  bud  upon  Plum  Stocks,  for  wet 
Ground  ;  and  Almonds  or  Peaches,  for  dry. 

ALMOND,  the  Dwarf,  with  double  Flowers.  See 
Perfica. 

ANACAMPSEROS.  See  Sedum. 

ANACARD1UM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  4 67.  Acajou, 
do  urn.  Inft..  R.  H.  658,  Tab.  435.  The  Cafliew  Nut, 
or  Acajou.  ■ 

The  Characters  are, 

It  bath  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  eredl ,  and 
cut  into  five  acute  Segments  at  the  Brim.  The  Flower  is 
cfi  one  Leaf  \  having  a  floor t  Tube,  and  cut  into  five  Parts 
at  the  Top,  which  are  reflexed,  and  are  longer  than  the 
Empalement ;  the  Flower  hath  ten  fender  Stamina ,  which 
are  as  long  as  the  Petals,  and  are  crowned  with  fmall  Sum- 
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mils.  In  the  Center  is  placed  a  round  Germen,  fipporting 
an  Awl-fihaped  Style ,  crozvned  with  an  acute  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterwards  becomes  a  large  oval  flefihy  Fruit ,  ha¬ 
ving  a  large  Kidney-filoaped  Nut  growing  to  its  Apex. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranged  in 
the  firfl  Divifion  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  intitled  Decandria 
Monogynia ,  the  Flowers  of  this  Clafs  have  ten  Stamina, 
and  a  Angle  Style.  Father  Plumier  ranges  it  in  Tourne- 
fort’s  fecond  Clafs  of  Plants,  which  have  Funnel-fhaped 
Flowers  of  one  Leaf.  By  Cafiper  Bauhin ,  this  is  titled 
Anacardii  alia  Species  ;  and  in  the  Shops  Anacardium  Oc- 
cidcntale ,  which  led  Dr.  Linnaeus  to  apply  the  Title  of 
Anacardium  to  the  Genus,  rather  than  continue  the  for¬ 
mer  Appellation  of  Acajou,  which  was  the  Indian  Name, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Eaftern  Anacardium  is  of  the 
fame  Genus  with  this. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Anacardium,  Hort.  Cliff.  161,  the  occidental  Ana¬ 
cardium.  This  is  the  Acajou,  Pifi.  Ilift.  Braf.  58.  The 
Cafliew,  or  Cajou,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ;  it  is  titled  Po- 
mifera  feu  potius  prunfiera  Indica  nuce  uniform  fummo  po¬ 
rno  inafeente.  Cat.  Jam „  187. 

This  grows  to  the  Height  of  fifteen  Feet,  or  more, 
in  its  native  Country,  which  is  both  Indies ,  but  in 
England  the  Plants  are  with  great  Difficulty  preferved  ; 
though  by  their  firfl  Shoot  from  the  Seeds,  they  appear 
lo  ftrong  and  vigorous,  as  to  promife  a  much  greater 
Progreis,  than  they  are  ever  feen  to  make. 

They  are  eaflly  raifed  from  the  Nuts,  which  are  an¬ 
nually  brought  from  America  in  great  Plenty  ;  each  of 
thele  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  being  careful  to  prevent  their  having  Wet, 
till  the  Plants  come  up,  for  the  Nuts  frequently  rot 
with  Moiflure.  The  Reafon  for  my  advifing  the  Nuts 
to  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  Pot,  is,  becaufe  the  Plants 
feldom  live  when  they  are  tranfplanted.  If  the  Nuts 
are  frefh,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  about  a  Month 
after  Planting  ;  and,  in  a  Month  more,  the  Plants  will 
be  four  or  five  Inches  high,  with  large  Leaves  ;  and 
from  this  quick  Growth,  many  Perfons  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  fuppofing  them  hardy,  and  that  they  would 
continue  the  like  Progrefs,  whereas  they  feldom  advance 
much  farther  the  fame  YYar. 

d  he  Plants  muft  be  conftandy  kept  in  the  Stove,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England,  in  the 
warmefl  Seafon  of  the  Year,  nor  will  they  thrive  in  a 
common  Green-houfe  in  Summer.  As  thefe  Plants 
abound  with  a  milky  acrid  Juice,  fo  they  fhould  have 
but  little  Water,  even  in  Summer,  and  in  Winter,  if  they 
are  fparingiy  watered  once  in  a  Month,  it  will  be  fufficient, 
for  their  Roots  are  tender  and  foon  perifla  with  Moiflure. 

When  thefe  Plants  are  tranfplanted,  i-t  will  be  the 
befl  Method  to  break  the  Pots,  for  the  Roots  do  not 
put  out  many  Fibres  to  hold  the  Earth  about  them,  fo 
that  in  fhaking  them  out  of  the  Pots,  moll  of  the  Earth 
will  fall  away  from  their  Roots,  and  when  this  happens, 
the  Plants  feldom  furvive  it ;  therefore  in  breaking  of  the 
Pots  the  fame  Caution  mufl  be  had  not  to  diflurb  the 
Earth  more  than  can  be  avoided,  then  the  Plant,  with  the 
Ball  of  Earth  to  its  Roots,  fhould  be  put  into  a  Pot  one 
Size  larger  than  that  in  which  it  had  before  grown,  fil¬ 
ling  up  the  Pot  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunge  the 
Pots  again  into  the  hot  Bed.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  not 
be  removed  oftener  than  once  a  Year,  nor  fhould  they 
be  put  into  large  Pots,  for  unlefs  their  Roots  are  con¬ 
fined,  they  will  not  thrive. 

With  this  Management  I  have  kept  thefe  Plants  fe¬ 
veral  Years,  but  they  are  of  flow  Growth  after  the  firfl 
Seafon,  fo  that  I  have  not  raifed  any  of  them  more 
than  two  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  and  it  is  very  rare  to 
fee  them  in  England,  more  than  half  that  Height,  tho’ 

I  have  feen  two  of  them  in  flower,  one  in  the  late  Sir 
Charles  IFagePs  Garden  at  Parfons -green,  and  the  other 
in  Chelfea  Garden. 

The  pulpy  Fruit,  to  whofe  Apex  this  Nut  grows,  is 
as  large  as  an  Orange,  and  is  full  of  an  acid  Juice, 
which  is  frequently  mixed  in  the  making  of  Punch  in 
America.  Many  of  thefe  Fruit  have  been  been  brought 
to  England ,  in  C'afks  of  Rum  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

O  1  The 
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The  Nut  is  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Hare’s  Kid¬ 
ney,  but  is  much  larger  at  the  End  which  is  next  the 
Fruit,  than  at  the  other.  The  outer  Shell  is  of  an  Afh 
Colour,  and  very  fmooth  •,  under  this  is  another  which 
covers  the  Kernel,  between  thefe  there  is  a  thick  black 
inflammable  Oil,  which  is  very  caultic  ;  this  will  raife 
Blifters  on  the  Skin,  and  has  often  been  very  trouble- 
fome  to  thole  who  have  incautioufly  put  the  Nuts  into 
their  Mouths  to  break  the  Sjheil. 

The  milky  Juice  of  this  Tree  will  ftain  Linen  of  a 
deep  Black,  which  cannot  be  waftied  out  again  ;  but 
whether  this  has  the  fame  Property  with  that  of  the 
Eaftern  Anacardium ,  has  not  yet  been  fully  experi¬ 
mented,  for  the  infpiflated  Juice  of  that  Tree  is  the 
belt  Sort  of  Lac,  which  is  ufed  for  ftaining  of  Black  in 
China  and  Japan . 

Dr.  Grew  mentions  the  Juice  being  ufed  for  llain ing 
of  Cottons,  but  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  Species  he 
means  ;  though  Sir  Hans  Sloane  fuppofes  it  to  be  of  the 
Acajou  here  mentioned.  However  it  may  be  very  well 
worth  the  Trial  ;  if  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Britijh  Elands 
in  America  would  tap  a  few  of  the  Trees  in  the  bleed¬ 
ing  Seafon,  and  collect  the  Juice  in  earthen  Pots, 
keeping  it  in  a  Place  free  from  Dull,  or  covering  the 
Pots  over  with  a  Linen  Cloth,  to  prevent  Dull  from 
mixing  with  it,  and  when  it  is  of  a  proper  Confillence 
fome  Trials  may  be  made  with  it,  to  fee  if  it  has  the 
fame  Froperty  with  the  Japan  Lac ,  which  if  it  has,  may 
prove  a  valuable  Commodity. 

ANACY CLUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  869.  Santolinoides. 
Vail.  Acad.  Scien. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  compound  Flowers ,  conji fling  of  female  and  her¬ 
maphrodite,  included  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement, 
the  Rays  or  Borders  being  formed  of  the  female  Flowers, 
which  are  tubulous ,  and  flretched  out  in  the  Form  of  a 
Longue  above  the  Empalement.  Lhe  hermaphrodite  Flow¬ 
ers  which  compofe  the  Dijh,  are  Funnel-fhaped,  ffluinquefid , 
and  fpread  open  ;  thefe  have  each  Jive  Jlender  Stamina, 
which  are  crowned  with  cylindrical  Summits ;  in  the  Center 
is  placed  an  oblong  comprefjed  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jlender 
Style,  crowned  with  bifid  Stigma.  Lhe  female  Flowers 
have  an  oblong  membraneous  Germen,  fupporting  a  jlender 
Style,  crowned  with  two  Jlender  reflexed  Stigma ;  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  one  oblong  comprejfed 
Seed.  Lhe  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  Jingle  oblong 
Seed  with  broad  Borders  or  Wings,  which  are  indented  at 
the  Lop  ;  thefe  are  placed  on  a  convex  Receptacle. 

1  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  in 
his  nineteenth  Clafs,  and  in  his  third  Divifion,  entitled 
Syngenefia  polygamia  fuperflua.  The  Plants  of  this  Divi¬ 
sion  have  female  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  included 
in  the  fame  common  Empalement.  Thefe  are  by  Lourne- 
fort,  Ray,  and  others,  called  Flore  compofita  radiato ,  and 
Flos  fiofculofo. 

The  Species  are, 

,  1  •  Ana c  v c l u %  f  o  liis  decompofitis  linearibus  laciniis  di- 
vifis  plants.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Anacyclus  with  narrow  de¬ 
compounded  Leaves,  whole  Divifions  are  plain.  This 
is  the  Cot  ula  Cretica  minima  chanuemeli  folio  capite  inflex 0. 
Lourn.  Cor.  37 .  i.  e.  lhe  leaft  Mayweed  of  Crete  with 
a  Chamomile  Leaf  and  a  reflexed  Head. 

'  ff~  Anacv  ecus  foliis  compojitis  fetaceis  acutis  redis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Anacyclus  with  compound  briftly  upright 
pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cham^emelum  Orientate  foliis 
pinnatis.  Lourn.  Cor.  37.  i.  e.  Eaftern  Chamomile  with 
pinnated  Leaves. 

S’  Anacyclus  foliis  decompofitis  linearibus  laciniis 
aivifis  teretiufeulis  acutis floribus flofculofs.  Iiort.  Cliff.  417. 
Anacyclus  with  decompounded  narrow  Leaves,  whole 
Divifions  are  taper  and  pointed,  and  flofcular  Flowers. 
1  his  is  the  Chryfanthemum.  Vedentinum.  Cluf  Hill.  1 . 
P-332-  Co  rn  Mary  gold  of  Valentia. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  the  Elands  of 
the  Archipelago,  from  whence  Dr.  Lournefort  fent  their 
Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  I  have  alfo  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds  of  both  thefe  Plants  from  Portugal  fo 
that  it  may  alfo  grow  naturally  there,  as  do  many’  of 
thole  1  lants  which  were  diicovered  by  Lournefort  in  the 


Levant.  Thefe  are  low  Plants,  whole  Branches  trail 
on  the  Ground.  The  firft  Sort  has  fine  cut  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  Chamomile  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  white, 
and  grow  fingle,  with  their  Heads  declining  -,  thefe  are 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Mayweed.  The  fiecond  hath 
winged  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Ox-eye  ;  the  Flowers 
are  white,  and  like  thofe  of  Chamomile. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  from  whence 
I  have  received  the  Seeds.  This  grows  about  a  Foot 
high,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches ;  the  Leaves  are 
finely  divided,  like  thofe  of  Chamomile,  and  are  hairy : 
The  Flowers  grow  fingle  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  with  a 
filvery  fcaly  Empalement.  Thefe  are  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  Ox-eye. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  annual :  The  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  early  in  the  Spring  in  a  Border  of  light  Earth, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  require  no  other 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the 
Plants  where  they  are  too  dole.  As  thefe  have  no  great 
Beauty,  fo  a  few  Plants  only  may  be  left  for  the  Sake 
of  Variety.  They  flower  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 


ANAGALLIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  189.  Pimpernel. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  an  Empalement  which  is  permanent, 
and  is  cut  into  five  fharp  Segments,  which  are  hollow.  Lhe 
Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  fpread  open,  and  cut  into  five  Parts 
at  the  Brim  ;  it  hath  five  erebl  Stamina  which  are  fhorter 
than  the  Petals,  and  are  crowned  with  fingle  Summits.  In 
the  Center  is  placed  the  globular  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jlen¬ 
der  inclining  Style  crowned  with  a  blunt  Stigma.  Lhe  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Veffel  with  one  Cell,  open¬ 
ing  horizontally ,  in  which  are  lodged  fever al  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  ol  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  ranged  in 
the  firft  Divifion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria 
Monogynia ,  the  Flowers  having  five  Stamina  and  one 
Style.  Lournefort  places  it  in  the  fixth  Sebtion  of  his  fe- 
cond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  with  a  Wheel- 
fhaped  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a 
dry  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Anagallis  foliis  indivifis  caule  procumbent e.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  148.  Pimpernel  with  undivided  Leaves  and 
a  trailing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Anagallis  Phcenicio  flore. 
C.  B.  P.  252.  Common  Pimpernel  with  a  red  Flower. 

2.  Anagallis  foliis  indivifis glaucis  caule  procumbent e 
flore  cceruleo.  Pimpernel  with  undivided  glaucous  Leaves, 
a  trailing  Stalk,  and  blue  Flower.  This  is  the  Anagal¬ 
lis  cceruleo  flore.  C.  B.  P.  252.  Female  Pimpernel  with  a 
blue  Flower. 

3.  Anagallis  foliis  indivifis  caule  ere  do.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  148.  Pimpernel  with  an  undivided  Leaf  and  up¬ 
right  Stalk.  This  is  the  Anagallis  tenuifolia  Monelli.  Cluf. 
App.  Narrowed  leaved  Pimpernel  with  a  blue  Flower. 

4.  Anagallis  foliis  cordatis  amplexicaulibus,  caulibus 

compreffis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  149.  Pimpernel  with  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  embracing  the  Stalks  which  are  com- 
prefled.  This  is  the  Anagallis  Hifpanicq  latifolio  flore  ca- 
ruleo.  Horteg.  Broad  leaved  Spanijh  Pimpernel  with  a 
blue  Flower.  ; 


- J  Ill  A  IClUo,  aril 

other  cultivated  Places,  in  moft  Parts  of  England.  Th 
fecond  Sort  is  fometimes  found  wild  in  the  Fields,  bu 
is  lefs  common  than  the  firft  in  England.  This  is  fup 
poled  to  be  only  a  V  ariety  of  the  firft,  but  from  thirt 
Years  cultivating  it,  I  can  affirm  it  never  alters;  an 
the  Prants  before  they  thew  their  Flowers  are  fo  diffe 
rent,  as  to  be  eafily  diftinguiffied  from  the  firft.  Ther 
is  a  Variety  of  this  with  a  deeper  blue  Flower,  who! 
Seeds  I  received  from  Nice,  and  this  hath  retained  it 
Colour  for  three  Years,  during  which  Time  1  have  fov? 
it  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 

3,1  annual  Plants,  which  arife  from  Seeds 
and,  if  fuftered  to  remain  till  their  Seeds  fcatter,  wii 
become  Weeds  in  the  Place  ;  fo  that  they  are  never  cul 
tivated,  except  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety.  Th 
hrlt  and  fecond  Sorts  are  dire  bled  bv  the  College  of  Phy 
fim an s  tor  medicinal  Ufe.  '  6  J  J 
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The  third  Sort  is  a  very  beautiful  fmall  perennial 
Plant,  producing  great  Numbers  of  fine  blue  Flowers, 
in  April  and  May  :  This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for  if 
they  are  kept  till  Spring,  they  do  not  always  lucceed  : 
This  Plant  requires  to  be  fheltered  from  extreme  Cold, 
which  will  fometimes  deftroy  it  in  Winter. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Spain  by  Mr.  Hor- 
tega ,  Intendant  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Madrid.  This 
is  a  trailing  annual  Plant,  with  broad  Leaves  and  blue 
Flowers.  It  will  eafily  rife  from  Seeds,  and  requires 
no  other  Care  but  to  keep  the  Plants  clean  from  Weeds. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  the  firft  Sort,  one  with  a 
white,  and  the  other  a  Flefh-coloured  Flower  ;  but  as 
they  are  not  conftant,  fo  I  have  not  inferted  them  as  dif¬ 
ferent  Species.  There  is  alfo  another  with  a  worn-out 
purple  Flower,  which  has  feveral  Years  continued  the 
lame  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  ;  but  as  there  is  little  Diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  Leaves  of  this  and  the  firft,  fo  I  have  not 
enumerated  it. 

ANAGYRIS,  Stinking  Bean-trefoil. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Bell-Jhaped  Empalement ,  which  is  cut  into  five 
Parts  at  the  Brim ,  the  upper  Segment  being  much  deeper  cut 
than  the  others.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ,  the 
Standard  is  Heart-Jhaped ,  upright ,  broad ,  and  indented. 
This  is  much  longer  than  the  Empalement  ;  the  Wings  are 
oblong ,  plain ,  and  longer  than  the  Standard ;  the  Keel  is 
long  and  upright :  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  which  rifle  diflinCl , 
and  are  equal ,  and  crowned  with  Jingle  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  placed  an  oblong  Germen ,  flupporting  a  fingle  Style 
having  a  hairy  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
large  oblong  Pod ,  which  is  reflexed  at  the  Point ,  in  which 
is  lodged  feveral  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 

Dr.  Liman. s  ranges  this  Genus  in  his  tenth  Clafs  of 
Plants,  entitled  Decandria  Moncgynia,  the  Flower  having 
ten  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Mr.  Ray ,  Tournefort ,  and 
moll  other  Botanifts,  have  ranged  this  in  the  Clafs  of 
Papilionaceous ,  or  Butterfly  Flowers,  from  which  Lin- 
naus  feparates  it,  becaufe  the  Stamina  in  this  arife  dif- 
tindf,  whereas  thofe  of  his  Diadelphia  have  nine  Stamina 
joined,  and  one  feparate. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anagyris  foliis  evatis  floribus  lateralibus.  Stink  - 
ing  Bean-trefoil  with  oval  Leaves,  and  Flowers  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Anagy - 
risfeetida.  C.  B.  P.  391. 

2 .  An  a  g  y  r  i  s  foliis  oblongis  racemis  longioribus.  Stink¬ 
ing  Bean-trefoil  with  oblong  Leaves,  and  longer  Spikes 
or  Flowers.  This  is  the  Anagyris  feetida  Cretica  oblongis 
foliis  luteis  floribus.  Barrel.  Icon.  Stinking  Bean-trefoil 
of  Candia ,  with  oblong  Leaves  and  yellow  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  the  South  of  France,  as 
alfo  in  Spain  and  Italy :  This  is  a  Shrub  which  ufually 
rifes  to  the  Pleight  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  and  produces 
its  Flowers  in  April  and  May ,  which  are  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  growing  in  Spikes,  fomewhatlike  thofe  of  the 
Laburnum:  The  Seeds  are  feldom  perfected  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  which  is  the  Reafon  of  its  prefent  Scarcity  in  England. 

The  other  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Candia ,  and  fome  of 
the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago ,  and  at  prefent  is  very 
rare  in  the  Englifio  Gardens.  This  Sort  hath  longer 
Leaves  than  the  former,  and  flowers  later  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  fo  that  it  very  rarely  produces  Seeds. 

Thefe  may  be  both  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
tender  Branches  in  the  Spring,  obferving  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  to  lupply  them  with  Water;  which  if  duly  per¬ 
formed,  the  Layers  will  have  taken  Root  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the 
old  Plants,  a  little  'l  ime  before  they  begin  to  put  out 
their  Leaves,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Situation  -,  for  if 
they  are  too  much  expofed  to  cold  Winds,  they  will  be 
in  Danger  of  being  deftroyed  in  a  hard  Winter.  This 
Method  of  propagating  thefe  Plants,  is  to  fupply  their 
Defeat  in  not  producing  ripe  Seeds  in  this  Country  ;  for 
the  Plants  which  are  produced  from  Seeds,  will  be 
much  handfomer,  and  will  rife  to  a  much  greater  Height. 

If  you  propagate  thefe  Plants  from  Seeds,  you  fhould 
fow  them  on  a  warm  Border  of  light  frefh  Earth,  to¬ 
ll 
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ward  the  End  of  Mlarcb ,  obferving  always  to  do  it  in 
dry  Weather  ;  for  if  much  Wet  fhould  fall  after  the 
Seeds  are  in  the  Ground,  they  will  rot.  If  the  Seeds 
are  good,  and  the  Seafon  favourable,  the  Plants  will 
appear  in  a  Month  after  the  Seeds  are  fown  ;  at  which 
Time  you  fhould  carefully  clear  them  from  Weeds,  and 
in  very  dry  Weather  they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water:  If  thefe  Rules  be  duly  obferVed,  thePlants 
will  be  fix  or  eight  Inches  high  before  Winter.  While 
thefe  Plants  are  young,  they  will  be  in  much  greater 
Danger  of  buffering  by  Froft :  Therefore,  if  the  Win¬ 
ter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  you  fhould  fhelter  them 
with  Mats  during  the  Continuance  of  the  Froft,  but  in 
mild  Weather  they  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air. 
In  March  following  you  fhould  carefully  take  up  thefe 
Plants,  obferving  not  to  injure  their  Roots ;  then  you 
mull  tranfplant  them  into  a  Nurfery  Bed,  placing  them 
in  Rows  at  a  Foot  Diftance,  and  the  Plants  at  fix  Inches 
Diftance  in  the  Rows  ;  obferving,  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  to  give  them  Water  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  Time  they  will  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  during 
the  Summer  Seafon  ;  but  if  the  following  Winter  fhould 
prove  very  fevere,  it  wiil  be  proper  to  fereen  them  ei¬ 
ther  with  Mats  or  Peafe-haulm,  and  lay  fome  roten  Tan 
over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  to  prevent  the  Froft 
from  penetrating  to  the  Roots,  otherwife  they  may  be 
deftroyed.  In  this  Bed  they  may  remain  two  Years,  by 
which  l  ime  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the  Places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  beft  Seafon 
to  remove  them  is  in  March ,  juft  before  they  begin  to 
fhoot ;  andobferve  not  to  injure  their  Roots,  as  alfo  to 
water  them,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  as  alfo  to  lay  fome  Mulch  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to  prevent 
the  Air  from  penetrating  to  dry  their  Fibres,  which 
will  fave  much  Trouble  in  Watering.  The  fourth  Year 
from  Seeds  thefe  Plants  will  begin  to  produce  their 
Flowers,  and  will  continue  to  produce  Flowers  every 
Year  after,  fo  will  be  very  proper  to  intermix  with  other 
flowering  Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth  in  a  warm  Situation. 

ANANAS,  the  Pine-apple. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  confifts  of  three  oval  Petals ;  thefe  are  pro * 
duced  from  the  Protuberances  of  the  pyramidal  Fruit,  and  are 
Jlretched  out  beyond  the  Empalement.  Thefe  have  fix  Awl - 
fhaped  Stamina ,  which  ftand  within  the  Flower ,  and  are 
crowned  with  Spear -fhaped  Summits  :  The  Germen  is  fitu- 
ated  below  the  Flower,  flupporting  a  J, lender  Style,  crowned 
with  a  trifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
Cell ,  in  which  is  lodged  feveral  angular  Seeds. 

Dr.  Linn aus  has  joined  this  to  the  Bromelia  of  Father 
Plumier ,  to  which  he  has  alfo  added  the  Karatas  of  the 
fame  Author,  fuppofing  them  to  be  of  the  fame  Ge¬ 
nus  ;  which  Miftake  he  may  have  been  led  into  by  Plu-> 
mier's  Figures,  for  he  has  joined  the  Fruit  of  the  Cara- 
guata  to  the  Flowers  of  the  Karatas,  and  vice  verfia , 
The  other  Differences  will  be  exhibited  under  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  Karatas. 

The  Varieties  of  this  are, 

1.  An  an  as  aculeatus,  fruftu  oVato,  came  albida.  Plum „ 
Oval-fhaped  Pine-apple,  with  a  whitifh  Flefh. 

2.  Ananas  aculeatus,  fruCtu  pyramidato,  carne  aurea. 
Plum.  Pyramidal  Pine-apple,  with  a  yellowifh  Flefh, 
called  the  Sugar-  loaf  Pine. 

3.  Ananas  folio  vix  ferrato.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2.  83. 
Pine- apple  with  ftnooth  Leaves. 

4.  Ananas  lucide  virens ,  folio  vix  ferrato.  Hort.  Flth. 
Pine-apple  with  fhining  green  Leaves,  and  fcarce  any 
Spines  on  their  Edges. 

5 .  Ananas  fruCtu  pyramidato  diva  colore ,  intus  aureo. 
Pyramidal  Olive-coloured  Pine-apple,  with  a  yellow 
Flefh. 

6.  Ananas  aculeatus ,  fruCtu  pyramidato  ex  viridi fla- 
vefeente.  The  green  Pine- apple. 

There  are  feveral  other  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  fome 
of  which  may  have  been  obtained  from  Seeds ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  if  the  Seeds  were  fown  frequently,  in  the 
Countries  whc,‘re  they  are  in  Plenty,  there  may  be  as 

great 
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great  Variety  of  thefe  Fruit,  as  there  are  of  Apples  of 
Pears  in  Europe.  And  this  I  have  found  true  by  fome 
Trials  which  I  have  made  by  lowing  of  the  Seeds,  which 
have  always  produced  a  Variety  of  Sorts  from  thofe  of 
the  fame  Fruit. 

This  Fruit  (which  is  juftly  efteemed  for  the  Richnefs 
ol  its  Flavour,  as  it  furpalfes  all  the  known  Fruits  in 
the  World),  is  produced  from  an  herbaceous  Plant, 
which  hath  Leaves  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  Aloe, 
and  are,  for  the  molt  part,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  but 
are  much  thiner,  and  not  fo  juicy  as  the  Aloe  :  The 
Fruit  refembles  the  Cones  of  the  Pine  Tree,  from 
whence  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  its  Name. 

Where  this  Plant  is  a  Native,  I  believe  is  hard  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  but  it  is  probably  an  indigenous  Plant  in  Af¬ 
rica,  where,  I  have  been  informed,  they  grow  in  un¬ 
cultivated  Places  in  great  Plenty.  They  have  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  hotell  Iflands  of  the  Weft- Indies , 
where  they  are  in  great  Plenty,  and  extraordinary  Good- 
nel's ;  but  it  hath  not  been  many  Years  in  the  European 
Gardens,  fo  as  to  produce  Fruit :  The  firft  Perfon  who 
fucceeded  in  this  Affair,  was  Monlieur  Le  Cour  of  Ley¬ 
den  in  Holland ,  who,  after  a  great  many  Trials,  with 
little  or  no  Succefs,  did  at  Length  hit  upon  a  proper 
Degree  of  Heat  and  Management,  fo  as  to  produce 
Fruit  equally  as  good  (though  not  fo  large)  as  thofe 
which  are  produced  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  as  hath  been  of¬ 
ten  affirmed  by  Perfons  who  have  lived  many  Years 
there :  And  it  is  to  this  worthy  Cultivator  of  Garden¬ 
ing,  who  did  not  lpare  any  Pains  or  Expence  to  ac- 
comphlh  it,  that  all  the  Lovers  thereof  are  obliged, 
for  introducing  this  King  of  Fruits  amongft  them  ;  and 
it  was  fiom  him  that  our  Gardens  in  England  were  firft 
fupplied,  though  we  have  lince  had  large  Quantities 
bi  ought  from  America.  I  cannot  here  avoid  taking  No¬ 
tice  of  a  common  Error  which  prevails  amongft  many 
Peopie,  which  is,  that  the  Plants  brought  from  Ame¬ 
rica  are  not  fo  good  as  thofe  which  came  from  M.  Le 
Cour ;  but  this  is  a  great  Miftake,  for  were  the  People 
Vi  jio  lend  over  thefe  Plants  lrom  America  careful  to  fend 
thu  belt  Kinds,  there  would  be  found  many  better  than 
thole  cultivated  by  M.  LeCour ,  who  had  his  from  thence 
at  firft,  as  his  Gardener  allured  me  ;  and  I  have  feen  as 
good  Fruit  produced  from  American  Plants,  as  any  I 
have  yet  fee n,  and  fome  three  Times  larger  than  any  I 
law  in  M.  Le  Cour’s  Garden. 

ihe  firft  Sort  is  the  moft  common  in  Europe',  but 
the  lecond  Sort  is  much  preferable  to  it,  the  Fruit  of 
tins  being  larger,  and  much  better  flavoured  :  The 
juice  of  this  Sort  is  not  fo  aftringent  as  that  of  the  firft, 
iothat  this  Print  may  be  eaten  in  greater  Quantity,  with 
u s  Danger.  1  his  Sort  frequently  produces  Suckers, 
immediately  under  the  Fruit,  whereby  it  may  be  in- 
ciealed  much  falter  than  the  common  Sort ;  fo  that  in 

a  ew  Yeaij,  it  may  be  the  moft  common  Sort  in 

England. 

I  he  third  Sort  is  preferved  by  fome  curious  Perfons 
tor  tne  Saxe  or  Variety,  but  the  Fruit  is  not  worth  any 

ino‘-  1 1!e  Sort  is  at  prefent  the  moft  rare  in 
fttircpe  there  being  very  few  of  the  Plants  at  prefent : 

-  his  has  been  efteemed  the  belt  Sort  known,  by  fome 
ot  the  moft  curious  Perfons  in  America,  many  of  whom 
have  thrown  out  all  the  other  Sorts  from  their  Gardens, 
and  cultivate  only  this  Kind.  The  Plants  of  this  Sort 

i"av  ,.fr0T^,Ured  d'om  Barb  a  does  and  Mont f err  al ,  in 
both  which  Places  it  is  cultivated. 

The  Sort  with  very  fmooth  Grafs-green  Leaves,  was 
raned  from  Seeds  taken  out  of  a  roten  Fruit,  which 
came  fiom  the  Weft-Indies  to  the  late  Henry  Heathcote , 
Lfqi  mom  whom  1  received  one  Plant,  which  hath 
pounced [large  Fruit:  This,  I  am  told,  is  what  the 
1  copie  s  America  call  the  King  Pine.  I  have  fince 
t  ailed  mine  Plants  ol  this  Kind  from  Seeds,  which  were 
brought  me  from  Jamaica. 

PkmS  TC  ProPa8atcd  by  planting  the  Crowns 
v  me  grow  on  the  Fruit  or  the  Suckers  which  are  pro- 
duc.d  euhcr  from  the  Sides  of  the  Plants,  or  under 

emod  UUt,|  b0t/  uhrh  1  have  found  to  be  equally 

Siferabk  r°Uf  c  7  ^  Perlbns  the  Crovvn  is  thought 
preferably  to  the  Suckers,  as  fuppofing  it  will  produce 
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Fruit  fooner  than  the  Suckers,  which  is  certainly  a  Mi¬ 
ftake  ;  for  by  conftant  Experience  I-  find  the  Suckers 
(if  equally  ftrong)  will  fruit  as  foon,  and  produce  as 
large  Fruit  as  the  Crowns. 

The  Suckers  and  Crowns  muft  be  laid  to  dry  in  d 
warm  Place  for  four  or  five  Days,  or  more  (according 
to  the  Moifture  of  the  Part  which  adhered  to  the  old 
Plant  or  Fruit) ;  for  if  they  are  immediately  planted, 
they  will  rot.  The  certain  Rule  of  judging  when  they 
are  fit  to  plant,  is  by  obferving  if  the  Bottom  is  healecl 
over,  and  become  hard;  for  if  the  Suckers  are  drawn 
off  carefully  from  the  old  Plants,  they  will  have  a  hard 
Skin  over  the  lower  Part,  fo  need  not  lie  fo  long  as  the 
Crowns,  or  thofe  whofe  Bottoms  are  moift.  But  when¬ 
ever  a  Crown  is  taken  from  the  Fruit,  or  the  Suckers 
from  old  Plants,  they  fhould  be  immediately  divefted 
of  their  Bottom  Leaves,  fo  high  as  to  allow  Depth  for 
their  Planting  ;  fo  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  dry 
and  healed  in  every  Part,  left  when  they  receive  Fleat 
and  Moifture,  they  fhould  perifh,  which- often  happens 
when  this  Method  is  not  oblerved.  If  thefe  Suckers  fir 
Crowns  are  taken  off  late  in  the  Autumn,  or  during 
the  Winter,  or  early  in  the  Spring,  they  fhould  be  laid 
in  a  diy  Place  in  the  Stove,  for  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  before  they  are  planted,  but  in  the  Summer  Sea- 
fon  they  will  be  fit  for  planting  in  three  or  four  Days. 

As  to  the  Earth  in  which  thefe  fhould  be  planted,  if 
you  have  a  rich  good  Kitchen  Garden  Mdtrld,  not  too 
heavy,  fo  as  to  detain  the  IVIoilture  too  long,  nor  over 
light  and  fandy,  it  will  be  very  proper  for  them  with¬ 
out  any  Mixture :  But  where  this  is  wanting,  you 
fhould  procure  fome  f refn  Earth  from  a  good  Pafture ; 
which  fhould  be  mixed  with  about  a  third  Part  of  roten 
Neats  Dung,  or  the  Dung  of  an  old  Melon  or  Cucum¬ 
ber  Bed,  which  is  well  confumed.  Thefe  fhould  be 
mixed  fix  or  eight  Months  at  leaft  before  they  are 
ufed ;  but  if  it  be  a  Fear,  it  will  be  the  better  ;  and 
fhould  be  often  turned,  that  their  Parts  may  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  united,  as  alfo  the  Clods  well  broken.  This  Earth 
fhould  not  be  fereened  very  fine,  for  if  you  only  clear  it 
of  the  great  Stones,  it  will  be  better  for  the  Plants  than 
when  it  is  made  too  fine.  Vou  fhould  always  avoid 
mixing  any  Sand  with  the  Earth,  unlefs  it  be  extremely 
ftiff,  and  then  it  will  be  necefiary  to  have  it  mixed  at 
leaft  fix  Months  or  a  Year  before  it  is  ufed;  and  it 
muft  be  fiequently  turned,  that  the  Sand  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Earth,  lo  as  to  divide  its  Parts :  But 
you  fhould  not  put  more  than  a  fixth  Part  of  Sand,  for 
too  much  Sand  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  Plants. 

In  the  Summer  Sealon,  when  the  Weather  is  warm, 
thefe  Plants  muft  be  frequently  watered,  but  you  fhould 
not  give  them  large  Quantities  at  a  Time  :  You  muft 
alfo  be  very  careful,  that  the  Moifture  is  not  detained 
in  the  Pots,  by  the  Holes  being  ftoped,  for  that  will 
foon  deftroy  the  Plants.  If  the  Seafion  is  warm,  they 
fhould  be  watered  twice  a  Week  ;  but  in  a  cool  Seafon, 
Oi.ce  a  Week  will  be  often  enough :  And  during  the 
Summer  Sealon,  you  fhould  once  a  Week  water  'them 
gently  all  over  their  Leaves,  which  will  wafh  the  Filth 
lrom  off  them,  and  thereby  greatly  promote  the  Growth 
of  the  Plants. 

Theie  aie  fome  Perfons  who  frequently  fhift.  thefe 
I  lants  from  Pot  to  Pot,  but  this  is  by  no  Means  to  be 
piacmed  by  thofe  who  propofe  to  have  large  well  fla¬ 
voured  Fruit;  for  unlefs  the  Pots  be  filled  with  the 
Roots,  by  the  Time  the  Plants  begin  to  fliew  their 
Fruit,  they  commonly  produce  fmall  Fruit,  which 
ave  geneiahy  large  Crowns  on  them,  therefore  the 
Plants  wfll  not  require  to  be  new  pored  oftener  than  twice 
in  a  Seafon  :  The  firft  Time  fhould  be  about  the  End  of 

1 ^en  die  Suckers  and  Crowns  of  the  former 
lear  s  Fruit  (which  remained  all  the  Winter  in  thofe 
i bts  in  which  they  were  firft  planted)  fhould  be  fhifted 
into  larger  Pots,  z.  e.  thofe  which  were  in  Halfpenny, 
or  rhree-farthing  Pots,  fhould  be  put  into  Penny,  or  at 
moft  Three  Halfpenny  Pots,  according  to  the  Size  of 
the  .  lants ;  for  you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  over- 

Phm iem’  nodlinS  bcm8  mwe  prejudicial  to  thefe 
Hants.  The  fecond  Time  for  fluffing  of  them  is  in 

the  Begimng  ol  Amgvft ,  when  you  fhould  fhift  thofe 
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Plants  which  are  of  a  proper  Size  for  fruiting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  into  Two-penny  Pots,  which  are  full 
large  enough  for  any  of  thefe  Plants.  At  each  of  thefe 
Times  of  fhifting  the  Plants,  the  Bark  Bed  fhould  be 
Hired  up,  and  fome  new  Bark  added,  to  raile  the  Bed 
up  to  the  Height  it  was  at  firft  inade  *,  and  when  the 
Pots  are  plunged  again  into  the  Bark  Bed,  the  Plants 
fhould  be  watered  gently  all  over  their  Leaves,  to  wads 
off  the  Filth,  and  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants.  If  the  Bark  Bed  be  well  Hired,  and  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  good  frefh  Bark  added  to  the  Bed,  at  this  latter 
Shifting,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Plants ;  and 
they  may  remain  in  the  fame  Tan  until  the  Begining  of 
November ,  or  fometimes  later,  according  to  the  Mild- 
nefs  of  the  Seafon,  and  will  require  but  little  Fire  be¬ 
fore  that  Time.  During  the  W inter  Seafon  thefe  Plants 
will  not  require  to  be  watered  oftener  than  once  a  Week, 
according  as  you  find  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  to  dry: 
Nor  fhould  you  give  them  too  much  at  each  Time,  for 
it  is  much  better  to  give  them  a  little  Water  often,  than 
to  over-water  them,  efpecially  at  this  Seafon. 

You  muff  obferve  never  to  fhift  thole  Plants  which 
lhew  their  Fruit,  into  other  Pots  •,  for  if  they  are  re¬ 
moved  after  the  Fruit  appears,  it  will  flop  the  Growth, 
and  thereby  caule  the  Fruit  to  be  fmaller,  and  retard 
its  Ripening,  fo  that  many  Times  it  will  be  October  or 
November  before  the  Fruit  is  ripe  •,  therefore  you  fhould 
be  very  careful  to  keep  the  Plants  in  a  vigorous  grow¬ 
ing  State,  from  the  firft  Appearance  of  the  Fruit,  be- 
caufe  upon  this  depends  the  Good  nefs  of  the  Size  of  the 
Fruit;  for  if  they  receive  a  Check  after  this,  the  Fruit 
is  generally  fmall  and  ill  tailed. 

When  you  have  cut  off  the  Fruit  from  the  Plants, 
whofe  Kind  you  are  defirous  to  propagate,  you  fhould 
trim  the  Leaves,  and  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  obferving  to  refrefh  them  frequently  with  Wa¬ 
ter  ,  which  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  Suckers  in  Plen¬ 
ty  ;  fo  that  a  Perfon  may  be  foon  fupplied  with  Plants 
enough  of  any  of  the  Kinds,  who  will  but  obferve  to 
keep  the  Plants  in  Health. 

There  is  not  any  Thing  which  can  happen  to  thefe 
Plants  of  a  more  dangerous  Nature,  than  to  have  them 
attacked  by  fmall  white  I  Teds,  which  appear  at  firft 
like  a  white  Mildew,  but  foon  after  have  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Lice :  Thefe  attack  both  Root  and  Leaves  at 
the  fame  Time,  and  if  they  are  not  foon  deftroyed,  will 
fpread  over  a  whole  Stove  in  a  fhort  Time ;  and  in  a 
few  Weeks  will  entirely  flop  the  Growth  of  the  Plants, 
by  fucking  out  the  nutritious  Juice,  fo  that  the  Leaves 
will  appear  yellow  ar.d  fickly,  and  have  generally  a 
great  Number  of  yellow  tranfparent  Spots  all  over  them. 
Thefe  Infeds,  after  they  are  fully  grown,  appear  like 
Bugs,  and  adhere  fo  clofely  to  the  Leaves,  as  not  to  be 
eafily  wafhed  off,  and  feem  as  if  they  had  no  Life  in 
them.  They  were  originally  brought  from  America  up¬ 
on  the  Plants  which  were  imported  from  thence,  and  I 
believe  they  are  the  fame  Infeds  which  have  deftroyed 
the  Sugar  Canes  of  late  Years  in  fome  of  the  Leeward 
Iflands.  Since  they  have  been  in  England ,  they  have 
fpread  greatly  in  fuch  Stoves,  where  there  has  not  been 
more  than  ordinary  Care  taken  to  deftroy  them.  They 
have  alfo  attacked  the  Orange  Trees  in  many  Gardens 
near  London ,  and  have  done  them  incredible  Damage  ; 
but  I  do  not  find  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  Cli¬ 
mate  in  Winter,  fo  that  they  are  never  found  on  fuch 
Plants  as  live  in  the  open  Air.  The  only  Method  I 
have  yet  been  able  to  difcover  for  deftroying  thefe  In¬ 
feds,  is  by  wafhing  the  Leaves,  Branches,  and  Stems, 
of  fuch  Plants  as  they  attack,  frequently  with  Water, 
in  which  there  has  been  a  ftrong  Infufion  of  Tobacco 
Stalks,  which  I  find  will  deftroy  the  Infeds,  and  not 
prejudice  the  Plants.  But  this  Method  cannot  be  prac- 
tifed  on  the  Ananas  Plants,  becaufe  the  Infeds  will 
fallen  themfelves  fo  low  between  the  Leaves,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  come  at  them  with  a  Sponge  to  wafh  them 
off;  fo  that  if  all  thole  which  appear  to  Sight  are  clear¬ 
ed  off,  they  will  foon  be  fucceeded  by  a  frefh  Supply 
from  below,  and  the  Roots  will  be  alfo  equally  infefted 
at  the  fame  Time.  Therefore,  wherever  thefe  Infeds 
appear  on  the  Plants,  the  fafeft  Method  will  be,  to  take 
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the  Plants  out  of  the  Pots,  and  clear  the  Earth  from 
the  Roots  ;  then  prepare  a  large  Tub,  which  fhould  be' 
filled  with  Water,  in  which  there  has  been  a  ftrong  In- 
fufion  of  Tobacco  Stalks ;  into  this  Tub  you  fhould 
put  the  Plants,  placing  fome  Sticks  crofs  the  Tub,  to 
keep  the  Plants  immerfed  in  Water.  In  tKih  Water 
they  fhould  remain  twenty-four  Hours;  then  take  them 
out,  and  with  a  Sponge  wafh  off  all  the  Infeds  from 
the  Leaves  and  Roots,  which  may  be  eafily  effected 
when  the  Infeds  are  killed  by  the  Infufion  ;  then  cut  oft" 
all  the  fmall  Fibres  of  the  Roots,  and  dip  the  Plants 
into  a  Tub  of  fair  Water,  wafhing  th  an  therein,  which 
is  the  moft  effectual  Way  to  clear  them  fiord  the  In¬ 
fects.  Then  you  fhould  pot  them  in  frefh  Earth,  and 
having  ftired  up  the  Bark  Bed,  and  added  fome  new 
Tan  to  give  a  frefh  Heat  to  the  Bed,  the  Pots  fhould  be 
plunged  again,  obferving  to  water  them  all  over  the 
Leaves  (as  was  before  directed)  a  few  Days  after,  and 
this  fhould  be  repeated  once  a  Week  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon  ;  for  I  obferve  thefe  Infeds  always  multi¬ 
ply  much  fafter  where  the  Plants  are  kept  dry,  than  in 
fuch  Places  where  the  Plants  are  fometimes  fprinkled 
over  with  Water,  and  kept  in  a  growing  State.  And 
the  fame  is  alfo  o'oferved  in  America ,  for  it  is  in  long 
Droughts  that  the  Infeds  make  fuch  Dcftrudion  of  the 
Sugar  Canes.  And  in  thofe  Ifiands  where  they  have 
had  leveral  very  dry  Seafons  of  late,  they  have  increafed 
to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  deftroy  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
Canes  in  the  Iflands,  rendering  them  not  only  unfit  for 
Sugar,  but  fo  poifon  the  Juice  of  the  Plant,  as  to  dif- 
qualify  it  for  making  Rum,  fo  that  many  Planters  have 
been  ruined  by  thefe  Infeds. 

As  thefe  Infects  are  frequently  brought  over  from 
America  on  the  Ananas  Plants  which  Come  from  thence, 
thofe  Perfons  who  procure  their  Plants  from  thence, 
fhould  look  carefully  over  them  when  they  receive  them, 
to  fee  they  have  none  of  thefe  Infeds  on  them  ;  for  if 
they  have,  they  will  foon  be  propagated  over  all  the' 
Plants  in  the  Stove  where  thefe  are  placed  :  Therefore, 
whenever  they  areobferved,  the  Plants  fhould  be  foak- 
ed  (as  was  before  direded)  before  they  are  planted  into 
Pots. 

It  was  formerly  the  common  Pradice  of  thofe  Per¬ 
fons,  who  cultivated  this  Fruit  in  Europe ,  to  build  dry 
Stoves,  in  which  they  kept  their  Plants  in  Winter,  pla- 
cing  the  Pots  on  Scaffolds  (after  the  Manner  in  which 
Orange  Trees  are  placed  in  a  Green-houfe),  and  in  the 
Summer  to  place  them  in  hot  Beds  of  Tanners  Bark  un¬ 
der  Frames.  This  was  the  Method  pradifed  in  Hol¬ 
land  for  railing  this  Fruit,  which  by  Monfieur  Le  Cour’s 
Gardener  was  firft  taught  to  thofe  Perfons,  whom' his 
Mafter  was  fo  kind  as  to  fend  the  Plants.  But  as  the 
Culture  of  thefe  Plants  have  fince  become  general  in 
England ,  fo  there  has  been  great  Improvements  made, 
not  only  in  the  Contrivances  of  the  Stoves,  but  alfo  irt 
the  Culture  of  the  Plants.  For  by  the  former  Method, 
the  Plants  were  kept  upon  Shelves  at  leaft  four  or  five 
Months,  whereby  the  extreme  Fibres  of  their  Roots 
became  dry  and  hard  ;  for  if  the  Plants  were  too  often 
watered,  it  occafioned  their  roting  -,  fo  that  during  the 
Winter  Seafon,  when  the  Plants  fhould  be  preparing 
their  Fruit  for  the  next  Summer,  they  were  at  a  Hand, 
making  little  or  no  Progrels,  whereby  the  Fruit  did  not 
appear  early  enough  in  the  Spring  to  ripen  in  Summer, 
nor  were  the  Fruit  fo  large. 

Therefore,  to  remedy  this  Inconvenience,  it  is  now 
the  Pradice  of  thofe  Perfons  who  are  defirous  to  pro¬ 
pagate  this  Fruit,  to  ered  low  Stoves,  with  Pits  there¬ 
in  for  the  hot  Bed,  in  the  Manner  hereafter  deferibed 
and  figured  ;  thefe  are  built  in  different  Ways,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Contriver.  Some  Perfons  build 
them  with  upright  Glaffes  in  Front,  about  four  Feet 
high,  and  Hoping  Glafles  over  thefe,  which  rife  about 
fix  Feet  high,  fo  that  there  is  juft  Height  enough  for 
Perfons  to  walk  upright  On  the  Back-fidc  of  the  Bark 
Bed.  Others  make  but  one  Slope  of  Glafles,  from  the 
Top  of  the  Stove  down  to  the  Plate,  which  lies  about 
fix  or  eight  Inches  above  the  Bark  Pit,  in  the  Front  of 
the  Stove  ;  fo  that  in  this  Stove,  there  is  no  Walk  made 
in  the  Front  between  the  Bark  Pit  and  the  Glafles ;  but 
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the  Inconveniency  of  watering  the  Plants,  as  alfo  of 
coming  near  thofe  Plants  which  are  placed  in  the  Front 
of  the  Stove  to  clean  them,  has,  in  iome  Meafure, 
brought  them  into  Difefteem,  fo  that  few  Perfons  now 
build°them,  though  the  Expence  is  much  lefs  than  of 
the  other  of  Kind  Stoves ;  but  of  both  thele  Stoves  the 
Figures  and  Defcriptions  which  are  hereafter  exhibited 
under  the  Article  of  Stove,  will  be  fufficient  for  any 
Perfon  to  build  either  of  the  Sorts.  One  of  thefe  Stoves 
about  twenty-five  Feet  long  in  the  Clear,  with  the  Pit 
for  the  Tan  reaching  from  End  to  End,  and  fix  beet 
and  a  half  wide,  will  contain  about  a  hundred  Plants ; 
fo  that  whoever  is  defirous  to  have  this  Fruit,  may 
eafily  proportion  their  Stove  to  the  Quantity  ot  Fruit 
which  they  are  willing  to  have. 

But  it  will  be  alfo  neceflary  to  have  a  Bark  Pit  under 
a  deep  Frame,  in  order  to  raife  the  young  Plants ;  for 
in  this  Bed  you  fhould  plunge  the  Suckers,  when  they 
are  taken  from  the  old  Plants,  as  alfo  the  Crowns  which 
come  from  the  Fruit,  fo  that  this  frame  will  be  as-  a 
Nurfery  to  raife  the  young  Plants  to  fupply  the  Stove  : 
But  thefe  Plants  fhould  not  remain  in  thefe  Frames 
longer  than  till  the  Begining  of  November ,  unlefs  the 
Frame  is  built  with  Brick-work  with  Flues  in  it  to  warm 
the  Air  (in  the  Manner  hereafter  defcribed  and  figured), 

'  which  are  very  ufeful,  as  Nurferies,  to  keep  the  young 
Plants  till  they  are  of  a  proper  Size  to  produce  Fruit ; 
fo  that  you  may  keep  thefe  either  warmer  or  cooler  than 
the  Stove,  according  as  the  Plants  may  require,  fo  that 
the  Stove  may  be  every  Autumn  filled  only  with  bear¬ 
ing  Plants,  whereby  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit 
may  be  annually  produced,  than  can  be  where  young 
and  old  Plants  mult  be  crowded  into  the  fame  Stove  : 
But  where  there  are  no  Conveniencies  of  this  Kind,  the 
young  Plants,  about  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  Oblo- 
ber ,  muff  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  being  final!, 
may  be  crowded  in  among  the  larger  Plants  •,  for  as 
they  will  not  grow  much  during  the  Winter  Seafon, 
they  may  be  placed  very  clofe  together.  The  Begining 
of  March,  where  there  is  no  Nurfery  for  the  young 
Plants,  they  muft  be  removed  out  into  the  hot  Bed 
again,  which  fhould  be  prepared  a  Fortnight  before, 
that  the  Tan  may  have  acquired  a  proper  Heat:  But 
you  fhould  be  careful  that  the  Tan  be  not  too  hot,  for 
that  might  feald  the  Fibres  of  the  Plants,  if  they  are 
fuddenly  plunged  therein.  Therefore  if  you  find  the 
Bark  too  hot,  you  fhould  not  plunge  the  Pots  above 
two  or  three  Inches  into  the  Tan,  leting  them  remain 
fo  until  the  Heat  of  the  Tan  is  a  little  abated,  when 
you  fhould  plunge  the  Pots  down  to  their  Rims  in  the 
Bed.  If  the  Nights  fhould  continue  cold  after  thefe 
Plants  are  removed  into  the  Bed,  you  muft  carefully 
cover  the  Glafies  with  Mats ;  otherwife  by  coming  out 
of  a  warm  Stove,  they  may  receive  a  fudden  Check, 
which  will  greatly  retard  their  Growth,  which  muft  be 
carefully  avoided ;  becaufe  the  fooner  the  Plants  are  fet 
growing  in  the  Spring,  the  more  Time  they  will  have 
to  gain  Strength,  in  order  to  produce  large  Fruit  the 
following  Seafon. 

You  fhould  not  plunge  the  Pots  too  clofe  together  in 
this  Frame,  but  allow  them  a  proper  Diftance,  that  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Plants  may  increafe  in  Bulk,  for  it  is 
on  this  that  the  Magnitude  of  the  Fruit  depends ;  b.e- 
caufe  when  the  Plants  are  placed  too  clofe,  they  draw 
up  very  tall,  but  do  not  obtain  Strength  ;  fo  that  when 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  Bed,  the  Leaves  are  not  able 
to  fupport  themfelves ;  but  all  the  outward  long  Leaves 
will  fall  down,  leaving  the  fmaller  middle  Leaves 
naked,  and  this  fometimes  will  caufe  them  to  rot  in  the 
Centre,  fiou  muft  alfo  obferve,  when  the  Sun  is  very 
warm,  to  raiie  the  Glafies  of  the  hot  Bed  with  Stones, 
in  order  to  let  out  the  Steam  of  the  Bed,  and  to  admit 
frefh  Air  •,  for  one  Negledl  of  this  Kind,  in  a  very  hot 
Day,  may  deftroy  all  the  Plants,  or  at  leaft  fo  feald 
tnem,  that  they  will  not  get  over  it  in  many  Months, 
it  will  be  alfo  very  proper,  in  extreme  hot.  Weather,  to 
ihade  the  C-laffes  in  the  Middle  of  tire  Day  with  Mats  •, 
or  tre  Glafies,  lying  fo  near  to  the  Leaves  of  the 
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•During  the  Summer  Seafon,  thefe  Plants  muft  be 
frequently  watered,  giving  them  but  little  each  Time  ; 
and  i-n  hot  Weather,  they  muft  have  free  Air  admited 
■  to  them  every  Day,  from  Ten  o’Clock  till  Four;  for. 
if  they  are  kept  too  clofe,  or  have  too  much  Wet,  they 
will  receive  a  Check  in  their  Growth,  when  the  Infects 
will  immediately  fpread  over  them  ;  for  there  are  gene¬ 
rally  forne  of  thefe  Iniedts  on  all  theft  Plants,  which  do 
not  much  Injury  to  the  Plants  while  they  are  in  agrow¬ 
ing  State  ;  but  whenever  they  are  unhealthy,  the  Infects 
multiply  greatly,  and  contribute  to  their  Decay.  There 
are  fome  Perfons  who  regulate  the  Heat  of  their  Stoves 
by  Thermometers  in  Summer,  but  at  that  Seafon  this 
is  unneceftary,  for  the  outward  Air  in  hot  Weather  is 
frequently  greater  than  the  Ananas  Heat  marked  on  the 
Thermometers,  fo  that  the  Heat  of  the  Stoves  at  that 
Seafon  will  be  much  greater.  The  Ufe  of  the  Ther¬ 
mometer  is  only  in  Winter,  during  the  Time  the  Fires 
are  continued,  by  which  it  is  eafy  to  judge  when  to  in¬ 
creafe  or  diminifh  the  hires-,  for  at  that  Seafon,  the 
Stoves  fhould  not  be  kept  to  a  greater  Warmth  than  five, 
or  fix  Divifiqn§  above  Ananas,  nor  fullered  to  be  more 
than  as  many  Divifions  below  it.  In  Winter  the  Plants- 
muft  have  lefs  Water,  but  they  will  require,  fo  have  it 
repeated  once  a  Week,  giving  them  but  little  each 
Time:  When  the  Plants  are  placed  into  the  Tan  for 
the  Winter  Seafon  (which  fhould  be  done  about  theBe- 
.  gining  of  Gbtober),  the  Tan  Bed.  fhould  be  renewed, 
adding  two  Thirds  of  new  Tan,  to  one  Third  of  the 
old.  If  this  be  well  mixed,  and  the  new  Tan  is  good, 
the  Bed  will  maintain  a  proper  Degree  of  Warmth  till 
February ,  at  which  Time  it  will  be  proper  to  ftir  up  the. 
Bed,  and  add  a  Load  or  two  of  new  Tan,  fo  as  to  raife 
the  Bed  as  much  as  it  funk  fince  the  Autumn  ;  this  will, 
give  a  frefh  Lleat  to  the  Bed,  and  keep  the  Plants  grow¬ 
ing  ;  and,  as  the  Fruit  will  now  begin  to  appear,  it  will 
be  abfolutely  neceftary.  to  keep  the  Plants  in  a  growing 
State,  otherwife  the  Fruit  will  not,  bp  large  ;  for  .if  they, 
receive  any  Check  at  this  Time,  it  will  greatly  injure  them. 

In  April  it  will  be  proper  to  ftijr  up  the  Tan  again, 
and  -if  the  Recfthas  funk  fince.  the  laft.  faring,,  it  wifi  be 
proper  to  add  fome  frefh  Tan  to  it  ;  this  will  renew  the 
Warmth  ot  the  Bed,  and  forward  the  Fruit.  At  this. 
Time  it  will  be  proper  to  fhift  the  young  Plants,  which 
are  defigned  to  produce  Fruit  the  following  Year;  the 
Tan  Bed  into  which  thefe  are  plunged  muft  be  renew¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  forward  their  Growth,  that  they  may 
have  Strength  enough  by  Autumn  to  produce  good 
Fruit,  for  in  this  is  the  principal  Care  required. 

Thofe  Plants  which  fhew  their  Fruit  early  in  February , 
will  ripen  about  June  ;  fome  Sorts  are  at  leaft  a  Month 
or  five  Weeks  longer  in  ripening  their  Fruit  than  others, 
from  the  Time  of  the  Appearance  of  the  Fruit :  But  the 
Seaion  in  which  the  Fruit  is  in  greateft  Perfection,  is 
from  the  Begining  of  May  to  the  End  of  September  ; 
though  in  March,  April,  and  Gtlober ,  I  have  frequently 
eaten  this  Fruit  in  pretty  good  Perfection  ;  but  then  the 
Plants  have  been  in  perfedl  Health,  otherwife  they  fel- 
dom  are  well  flavoured. 

The  Method  of  judging  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  is  by 
the  Smell,  and  from  Obfervation  ;  for  as  the  feveral 
Sorts  differ  from  each  other  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Fruit,  that  will  not  be  any  Direftion  when  to  cut  them; 
nor  fhould  they  remain  fo  long  as  to  become  foft  to  the 
Touch  before  they  are  cut,  for  then  they  become  fiat, 
and  dead,  as  they  do  alfo  when  they  are  cut  long  before 
they  are  eaten  :  Therefore  the  fureft  Way  to  have  .this- 
Fruit  in  Perfedtion,  is  to  cut  it  the  fame  Day  it  is  eaten ; 
but  it  muft  be  cut  early  in  the  Morning,  before  the 
Sun  has  heated  the  Fruit,  otherwife  it  will  be  hot,  qb- 
ftrvingto  cut  the  Stalk  as  long  to  the  Fruit  as  poffible, 
and  lay  it  in  a  cool,  but  dry  Place,  preferving  the  Stalk 
and  Crown  unto  it,  until  it  is  eaten. 

That  Sort  with  green  Fruit,  if  buffered  to  ripen  well,, 
is  of  an  Olive  Colour  ;  but  there  are  fome  Perfons  who 
cut  them  before  they  are  ripe,  when  they  are  not  fit 
to  be  eaten,  for  no  other  Reafon,  but  to  have  them 
green  :  and  although  many  Perfons  have  much  re¬ 
commended  this  Sort  for  its  excellent  Flavour,  yet  I 
think  the  Sugar  Loaf  Sort  is  to  be  prefered  to  it. 
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This  Sugar  Loaf  Sort  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  all 
the  other,  by  its  Leaves  having  purple  Stripes  on  their 
Infide  the  whole  Length.  The  Fruit  is  of  a  paler  Co¬ 
lour  than  the  others  when  ripe,  inclining  to  a  Straw  Co¬ 
lour.  This  Sort  was  brought  from  Brafil  to  Jamaica , 
where  it  is  efteemed  far  beyond  the  other  Kinds. 

The  next  in  Goodnefs  to  this,  is  what  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Illands  in  America  call  the  Montferrat  Pine  ;  the 
Leaves  of  this  are  of  a  dark  Brown,  inclining  to  Purple 
on  their  Infide ;  the  Protuberances  of  the  Fruit  are 
larger  and  flater  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  I  railed 
Several  Plants  of  this  Sort  from  Seeds  which  I  received 
from  the  Illand  of  St.  Thomas,  where  this  Fruit  is  in 
greater  Perfection  than  any  of  the  Britijls  Illands. 

As  fome  of  fhefe  Fruit  produce  a  good  Quantity 
of  Seeds  in  England ,  when  the  greater  Number  have  no 
Appearance  of  any,  fo  I  doubt  not  whether  there  are 
not  fome  with  male,  and  others  with  hermaphrodite 
Flowers-,  becaufe  thofe  Fruit  which  have  Seeds,  are 
remarkably  different  from  the  others,  when  cut  through 
the  Cells  in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodged,  lying  nearer  to 
the  Center  of  the  Fruit  than  the  abortive  Cel  is,  which 
are  chiefly  clofe  to  the  Rind  :  But  not  having  diftin-  | 
guifhed  this  Difference  till  the  Fruit  was  cut,  I  had  no 
Opportunity  of  examining  their  Flowers. 

1  have  continued  this  Title  of  Ananas  to  the  Genus,  i 
being  the  molt  generally  known  and  ufed,  left  by  al¬ 
tering  it,  the  practical  Gardeners  fhould  be  rather  con- 
fufed  than  inftruCted.  And  I  was  the  rather  inclined  to 
this,  as  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  miftaken  the  Characters  of  the  ! 
three  Genera,  which  he  has  joined  in  one.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  Varieties  are  alfo  enumerated,  for  the  Sake  of 
thofe  who  cultivate  the  Fruit,  though  they  are  not  dif- 
tinCt  Species,  but  vary  in  their  Shape,  Colour,  and  Fla¬ 
vour,  the  fame  as  other  Fruits.  Therefore,  as  this 
Work  is  intended  to  inftruCt  the  practical  Gardener,  fo 
the  mentioning  thefe  Varieties  is  more  excufable  here, 
than  in  thofe  Books  which  are  only  intended  for  the 
Improvement  of  Botany. 

ANAPODOPHYLLON.  See  Podophyllum. 

ANATOMY  [_’ Avdl otj. Lx,  of  ’Ai Gr.  to  diflfeCt], 
a  DilfeCtion. 

Anatomy  of  Plants  is  a  cuting,  dividing,  or  feparat- 
ing  the  Parts  or  Members  of  Plants,  in  order  to  difco- 
verthe  Size,  Form,  Structure,  and  Ufes  of  their  feveral 
Veflels,  for  the  better  promoting  their  Culture. 

Anatomifcs  have  obferved  a  great  Similitude  betwixt 
the  mechanic  Frame  of  Plants  and  Animals :  the  Parts 
of  Plants  feeming  to  bear  a  conftant  Analogy  to  thofe 
of  Animals  ;  and  the  Oeconomy,  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  feem  to  be  formed  on  the  fame  Model. 

The  Parts  of  a  Plant  are  the  Root,  the  Wood,  the 
Bark,  and  the  Pith. 

i .  The  Roots  of  the  Plants  are  fpongeous  Bodies, 
whofe  Parts  are  difpofed  for  the  eafy  Admitance  of  cer¬ 
tain  humid  Particles,  which  are  prepared  in  the  Ground. 
The  Quality  of  the  Root  is  found  much  to  depend  up¬ 
on  the  Size  of  its  Veflels  and  Pores. 

Monfieur  Renaume  fuppofes  the  Root  of  a  Plant  to  do 
the  Office  of  all  the  Parts  in  the  Abdomen  of  Animals, 
which  lerve  to  Nutrition,  as  the  Stomach,  Inteftines, 
&c. 

Dr.  Boerhaaeve  conffders  the  Roots  of  Plants  to  be 
compofed  of  a  Number  of  ablorbent  Veflels,  which  are 
analogous  to  the  LaCteals  in  Animals. 

o 

The  Root,  according  to  Dr.  Van  Royen ,  is  that  Part 
ol  the  Plant  by  which  the  Nutriment  is  taken  in,  or  that 
by  which  the  Aliment  is  attracted,  as  Theophrajtus  has 
defined  it  :  but  it  is  not  all  that  part,  which  is  commut¬ 
ed  to  the  Earth,  to  be  nouriffied  by  the  Matter  that  is 
about  it,  which  is  properly  to  be  called  the  Trunk  of 
the  Root  -,  this  is  to  be  refered  rather  to  the  Stalk  or 
Stem,  than  to  the  Root,  in  that  it  conflfts  of  the  fame 
implicated  Kinds  of  Veflels  ;  but  that  Part  which  is  by  its 
Surface  contiguous  to  the  exterior  Matrix,  which,  being 
perforated  with  infinite  little  Mouths,  promotes  the  re¬ 
ceived  Moiftures,  that  they  may  be  afterwards  carried, 
by  Veflels  not  unlike  to  the  laCteal  ones,  into  the  very 
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Body  of  the  Plant ;  this  is  properly  to  be  called  the 
Root. 

Which  Definition,  although  it  may  feem  too  ftriCt,- 
is  the  moft  general,  and  applicable  to  all  Plants  -,  for 
it  agrees  as  well  with  them  which  have  no  Root,  as 
the  vulgar  Opinion  is,  as  to  thofe  which  have  a  fnani- 
feft  Root  of  the  former  Kind,  there  are  but  very  few 
Plants,  but  of  the  latter  a  great  many. 

As  to  thole  that  want  a  manifeft  Root,  the  Super¬ 
ficies  of  them  is  found  to  be  perforated  on  all  Sides 
with  very  fmall  Holes,  by  which  they  take  in  their  Nu¬ 
triment,  as  in  the  Pomo  Aurantio,  called  Neptuni,  or 
Pila  Marina  by  Fifhermen,  and  many  other  fubmarine 
Plants  and  in  thefe  the  whole  Superficies  ferves  for 
Roots ;  as  is  plainly  feen  in  fome  ftony  Plants  that 
grow  under  the  Sea,  and  may  be  in  fome  Sort  proved 
to  be  deduced  from  the  Analogy  of  Animals  -,  for  thefe 
being  become  fui  generis ,  take  in  Aliment,  not  only  by 
the  Mouth,  but  alfo  the  whole  Surface,  expofed  to  the 
moift  Air,  feems  to  ferve  to  the  fame  Defign.  But  al¬ 
though  thefe  fubmarine  Bodies  have,  by  moft:  Natura- 
lifts,  been  ranged  with  Vegetables  ;  yet,  by  later  Dif- 
coveries,  many  of  them  have  been  found  to  confift  of 
Beds  of  Infebts,  inciofed  in  fmall  Cavities  of  thefe  in- 
crufted  Bodies  ;  therefore  fhould  rather  be  ranged  with 
Minerals. 

But  thofe  Plants  that  are  endued  with  a  confpicuous 
Root,  and  more  obvious  to  the  Senfes,  differ  among 
themfelves  very  much  in  this  Part :  for  fome  are  bul¬ 
bous,  fome  are  fquamous,  or  tuberous,  others  grumous, 
others  fibrous,  and  laftly,  others  nodous  which,  as  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  have  taken  notice  of  the  primary 
Differences  of  Roots,  1  fhall  omit  their  particular  Defi¬ 
nition  in  this  Place,  and  refer  them  to  their  feveral 
Heads,  where  each  of  them  fhall  be  particularly  de- 
feribed. 

The  firft  Part  of  the  Root,  which  is  called  the  Epi- 
dermis,  or  Cuticle,  is,  for  the  moft  Part,  of  a  brown 
or  dufky  Colour,  very  thin,  and  eafily  peeled  off  from 
the  under  Skin  (if  it  be  firft  foaked  in  warm  Water)  ; 
which  being  viewed  by  a  Microfcope,  (hews  its  moft 
tender  Structure  much  like  a  Net  pierced  through  with 
many  fmall  Holes.  And  thefe  little  Orifices  of  the  Epi¬ 
dermis,  being  dilated,  and  filled  with  the  received  Moi- 
fture,  refembling  Veficles  which,  being  exhaufted  yearly 
by  the  Mutation  of  the  Air,  become  confolidated,  and 
periffi  -,  to  wit,  this  being  driven  out  by  a  new  Cuticle 
growing  under  it,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  fquammi- 
gerous  Animals  annually  caft  the  old  Epidermis ,  a  new 
Cuticle  coming  under  it ;  fo  that  thefe  little  Veflels,  Fi¬ 
brils,  or  by  what  Name  foever  they  are  called,  may 
not  unfitly  be  compared  to  the  Veins  of  Animals. 

But  the  other  Part,  which  on  the  Outfide  conftitutes 
the  Cortex ,  or  outer  Bark,  and  cn  the  Infide  the  Liber , 
or  inner  Bark,  is  called  Cutis  ;  in  which  there  are  Parts 
to  be  confidered  of  a  four- fold  Kind. 

1.  Certain  ftrong  Fibres,  cohering  and  elaftic,  ftretch- 
ed  out  vertically  with  the  lateral  Fibres  communicating 
among  themfelves,  and  compacting,  or  thrufting  in, 
the  former,  they  form  a  hollow  Cylinder,  or  Zone,  un¬ 
der  the  Epidermis  •,  and  this  hath  another  under  it,  whic  h 
alfo  includes  a  third  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft,  to  the  moft  in¬ 
ward  of  all  ;  which  luxuriates  near  the  Wood,  and  is 
by  a  peculiar  Name  called  Liber,  or  inward  Bark. 

And  thefe  Zones,  or  Girdles,  although  they  are  moft 
innumerable,  may  all  be  peeled  off  as  the  Lamellae  of 
Bulbs,  when  the  Sap  flows  through  them  ;  and  inaf- 
much  as  thofe  Fibres  in  the  harder  Roots  of  Trees  are 
aimoft  of  a  bony  Nature,  they  procure  a  Firmnefs  to 
the  Cortex,  or  outward  Bark  ;  and  thefe  Fibres  are  in 
all  Plants,  and  appear  as  well  in  Grafs  as  in  the  Cedar 
Tree,  although  they  are  more  compabt  in  Trees,  than 
in  Plants  of  a  tenderer  Structure,  which  are  more  eafily 
fuftained. 

2.  In  the  Areas,  or  Spaces,  wffiich  are  between  the 
Fibres  and  their  Anajlomojes ,  there  are  every-where  mem¬ 
branaceous  Veflels  full  of  Moifture,  or  little  Utricles, 
which,  in  the  Area,  or  intercepted  Spaces  that  are  ol  a 
different  Figure,  are  found  to  be  various,  and  accom¬ 
modated  to  all  the  Spaces;  but  all  thefe  Utricles  commu- 
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nicate  among  themfelves,  aS  is  bed  feeri  in  the  greater 
Celandine,  when  we  fqueeze  out  that  golden- coloured 
LiqUor  with  which  it  is  filled  ;  and  the  middle  Spaces 
betwixt  thefe  Zones  have  like  Utricles,  and  all  the  Fi¬ 
bres  conftitute  hollow  Canals ;  but  the  Utricles  have 
Receptacles  communicating  among  themfelves. 

3.  Aereal  Veffels,  or  ‘Trachea ,  are  open  irom  the 
lower  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Plant,  and  are  twilled  or 
curled  after  an  admirable  Manner,  and  clifpofed  round 
about  with  Fibres  and  Utricles  in  Form  almoft  ot  a  Spi¬ 
ral  Line,  which  in  their  Cavities  contain  an  elaftic  Air ; 
which  being  affedled  by  the  external  Air,  fil'd  expand¬ 
ed,  and  afterwards  condenfed,  will  be  changed  alter  a 
like  Manner,  and  feel  the  fame  Viciditudes  ot  Cold  and 
Pleat,  and  will  undergo  a  reciprocal  Motion  of  Cold 
and  Heat.  This  Adtion  is  exerted  in  the  Veffels  filled 
with  Moidure,  which  when  they  cannot  be  condenfed, 
give  place,  and  are  driven  to  thole  that  are  higher,  and 
are  moved  forward. 

4.  Ladly,  betides  Fibres,  Utricles,  and  Trachea ,  a 
peculiar  Kind  of  Veffels  appear,  containing  the  Moi- 
ftures,as  it  feems  fecreted  by  the  organicalDifpofition  of 
the  Plant  itfelf,  which  water,  or  moiden  not  only  the 
Cortex ,  but  the  Wood,  and  the  red  of  the  Parts  of  Ve¬ 
getables,  and  are  turgid  with  a  concodted  Juice,  which 
feems  far  more  elaborate  than  is  the  Moidure  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Fibres,  or  Utricles  ;  and  the  Mouths  of 
thefe  Veffels,  being  of  a  different  Figure,  pour  forth 
fometimes  a  various  Liquor,  according  to  its  peculiar 
Nature,  chiefly  near  the  outward  Regio'n  of  the  Cortex  \ 
fo  the  Tithymalus  and  Cichory,  commonly  didil  a 
milky  Humour,  and  the  Cyprefs,  Fir,  and  Pine,  a 
certain  Species  of  Turpentine. 

And  by  how  much  thefe  Circles  are  more  outward, 
by  fo  much  the  middle  Spaces  between  the  two  Zones 
are  greater  ;  and  are  lelfened  always  towards  the  more 
inward  in  a  certain  Proportion,  which  feems  to  depend 
on  this,  viz.  the  outward  Air,  acting  on  all  Sides  with 
an  equal  Preffure,  and  by  a  certain  Power  preffes  the 
fecond  and  this  alfo,  by  this  means,  is  preffed  by  its 
own  condenfed  Air,  and  preffes  together  thofe  which 
are  more  inward,  becaufe  it  cannot  exert  its  Force  upon 
the  external  Air  ;  therefore  the  fecond  Circle  is  necef- 
farily  more  compreffed  than  the  firft,  and  the  third  more 
than  the  fecond,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  And  the  Utricles 
placed  between  the  Circles  are  preffed  by  the  fame  Pro¬ 
portion  ;  which,  by  Degrees,  are  more  and  more  ex- 
haufted  ;  thence  the  inner  Circle  lofes  moft  of  all  the 
compreffed  and  condenfated  Utricles,  and  by  Decrees 
grows  folid.  0 

And  this  is  properly  called  Liber  (the  inward  Bark), 
and  is  that  Circle,  which,  being  middlemoft  by  Place 
and  by  Nature,  between  the  Cortex ,  or  outward  Bark, 
and  the  Wood,  comes  neareft  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Wood,^  and  in  Time  paffes  into  it ;  for  the  Cortex  lofes 
every  1  ear  one  fuch  Circle,  and  becomes  Wood  ;  which 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  former  Circles  of  the 
Root,  Stock,  or  Trunk  ;  and  if  they  are  cut  horizon¬ 
tally,  will  fhew  the  Number  of  fuch  Circles,  and  fo 
how  many  Years  the  Tree  is  old. 

And  this  lucceflive  Mutation  of  the  Cortex  into  Liber , 
and  of  Liber  into  Wood,  is  like  to  that  we  obferve  in 
the  human  Body  in  the  Begining  of  a  Callus  ;  for  a  Cal¬ 
lus  confifts  of  Skin,  but  fo  compreffed,  that  all  the  Vef¬ 
fels  are  loft  •,  and  that  Skin,  being  become  folid,  is  in- 
creafed,  and  grows  to  a  greater  Bulk. 

Lut  befides  thefe  hitherto  defcribed,  there  occur  cer¬ 
tain  peculiar  Veffels  (of  which  Mention  has  been  made 
m  defcribing  the  Cortex ),  which  are  found  full  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  Gum,  or  a  certain  concreted  Juice  proper  to 
them  ;  the  conftant  Progrefs  of  which  is  not  very  con- 
fpicuous  in  all  of  them,  by  reafon  of  the  Tranfparency 
of  the  Moifture.  r  ] 


5-  ft  be  nfth  and  laft  Part  is  the  moft  inward,  t 
Medulla,  or  Pith,  difpofed  in  the  middle  Centre  of  t 
Root;  and  as  it  feems  different  from  the  former,  feeii 
this  is  fometimes  wafted,  and  that  never,  this  appea 
more  fungous,  that  more  durable. 

As  to  the  Manner  of  the  Root’s  performing  its  Fun 
0.1,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Root  having  imbib< 


the  faline  and  aqueous  Juices  of  the  Earth,  and  fatura- 
ted  itfelf  with  them,  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Tree, 
thofe  Juices  are  put  into  Motion  by  Heat ;  which  ha¬ 
ving  entered  the  Mouths  of  the  arterial  Veffels  from  the 
Root,  they  mount  to  the  Top  with  a  Force  anfwerable 
to  what  fets  them  in  Motion  ;  and,  by  this  Means,  they 
gradually  open  the  minute  Veffels  rolled  up,  and  ex¬ 
pand  them  into  Leaves. 

2.  The  Wood  ;  this  is  confidered  as  confifting  of 
capillary  Tubes,  runing  parallel  from  the  Root  through¬ 
out  the  Stalk.  Some  call  the  capillary  Tubes,  arterial 
Veffels  •,  becaufe  the  Sap  rifes  from  the  Root  through 
thefe.  The  Apertures  of  thefe  Tubes  are,  for  the  moft 
Part,  too  minute  to  be  perceived  by  the  bare  Eye, 
unlefs  in  a  Piece  of  Charcoal,  Cane,  or  the  like. 

Wood,  fays  Dr.  Grew ,  by  microfcopical  Obferva- 
tions,  appears  to  be  only  an  Affemblage  of  infinitely 
minute  Canals,  or  hollow  Fibres,  fome  of  which  arife 
from  the  Root  upwards,  and  are  difpofed  in  Form  of  a 
Circle  ;  and  the  others,  which  are  called  Infertions, 
tend  horizontally  from  the  Surface  to  the  Centre,  fo , 
that  they  crofs  each  other,  and  are  interwoven  like  the 
Threads  of  a  Weaver’s  Web. 

Befides  the  capillary  Tubes,  C?c.  before-mentioned, 
there  are  other  larger  Veffels,  which  fome  call  venal 
Veffels  ;  which  are  difpofed  on  the  Outfide  of  the  arte¬ 
rial  Veffels,  between  the  Wood  and  the  inner  Bark,  and 
lead  down  to  the  Covering  of  the  inward  Root.  Thefe 
Veffels  are  fuppofed  to  contain  the  liquid  Sap  found  in 
Plants  in  the  Spring,  Cfc. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  tells  us  in  his  excellent  Treatife 
of  V ege  table  Statics  that,  in  order  to  find  whether 
there  was  any  lateral  Communication  of  the  Sap  and 
Sap  Veffels,  as  there  is  of  the  Blood  in  Animals,  by 
means  of  the  Ramifications  and  lateral  Communica¬ 
tions  of  their  Veffels ;  fie  took  a  young  Oak-branch, 
feven  or  eight  Inches  Diameter,  at  its  tranfverfe  Cut, 
fix  Feet  high,  and  full  of  Leaves ;  and  having  cut  a 
large  Gap  to  the  Pith,  feven  Inches  from  the  Bottom, 
and  of  an  equal  Depth  the  whole  Length,  and  alfo  cut 
another  Gap  four  Inches  above  that  on  the  oppofite  Side, 
he  fet  the  End  of  the  Stem  in  Water,  and  in  two  Nights 
and  two  Days  time  it  imbibed  and  perfpired  thirteen 
Ounces ;  while  another  like  Oak- branch,  fomewhat 
bigger  than  that,  but  with  no  Notches  cut  in  its  Stem, 
imbibed  twenty-five  Ounces. 

From  this,  and  many  other  Experiments  he  there 
mentions,  he  fays,  we  fee  a  moft  free  lateral  Communi¬ 
cation  of  the  Sap  and  Sap-veffels,  thofe  great  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  Liquor  having  paffed  laterally  by  the  Gaps  ;  in 
that,  by  feveral  Experiments  on  Cylinders  of  Wood, 
little  evaporated  by  the  Gaps. 

The  Bark  is  the  exterior  Part  of  Trees,  ferving  them 
for  a  Skin  or  Covering  :  it  is  generally  of  a  fpongy  Tex¬ 
ture,  and  communicates  with  the  Pith  by  a  Multiplici¬ 
ty  of  fmall  Fibres  paffing  through  the  capillary  Tubes, 
of  which  the  Wood  confifts  :  fo  that  the  Roots  having 
imbibed  the  proper  Nutriment  of  the  Tree,  it  is  carried 
up  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun,  through  the  fine  arterial 
Veffel  of  the  Tree,  to  the  Top  of  it ;  and  being  there  con¬ 
denfed  by  the  Cold,  it  does,  by  its  own  Gravity,  return 
down  by  the  Veffels  which  lie  between  the  Wood  and 
the  inner  Bark,  which  perform  the  Office  of  Veins ; 
and  as  it  paffes  by,  leaves  fuch  Parts  of  its  Juice  as  the 
Texture  of  the  Bark  will  receive,  and  requires  for  its ' 
Support. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  that  foft  whitifh  Rind,  or 
Subftance,  which  lies  between  the  inner  Bark  and  the 
Wood,  does  the  Office  of  Veins  :  and  fome  call  this  a 
third  Bark,  and  fuppofe  it  to  differ  from  the  other  in 
nothing  but  having  clofer  Fibres,  and  that  it  contains 
the  liquid  Sap,  Gums,  Cfc.  which  are  found  in  the 
I  lants  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  Months  ;  which  har¬ 
dens  by  degrees,  by  means  of  the  Sap  it  tranfmits,  and 
is  impel ceptibly  conveyed  into  the  woody  Part  of  the 
Tree. 

The  Baik  ferves  for  divers  Purpofes  ;  for  it  not  only 
tranfmits  the  nutritious  Juices  of  the  Plants,  but  alfo 
contains  divers  fat  oily  Humours,  to  defend  the  inner 
Parts  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather,  As  Animals 
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are  furnifhed  with  a  Panni  cuius  adipofus ,  ufually  replete  j 
with  Fat,  which  inverts  and  covers  all  the  flelhy  Parts, 
and  fcreens  them  from  external  Cold  ;  fo  are  Plants  en- 
compaffed  with  a  Bark,  replete  with  fat  Juices,  by 
means  whereof  the  Cold  is  kept  out,  and,  in  Winter¬ 
time,  the  SpicuU  of  Ice  prevented  from  fixing  and 
freezing  the  Juices  in  their  Veffels  •,  whence  it  is,  that 
l'ome  Sorts  of  Trees  remain  ever- green  throughout  the 
Year,  by  reafon  their  Barks  are  more  compaft,  and  con¬ 
tain  a  larger  Quantity  of  Oil  than  can  be  fpent  and  ex¬ 
haled  by  the  Sun. 

The  Pith  is  the  inward  central  Part  of  a  Tree  or 
Plant,  anfwering  to  the  Medulla ,  or  Marrow  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal.  As  for  its  Subftance,  it  confifts  of  little  tranfpa- 
rent  Globules,  chained  or  linked  together,  fomewhat 
like  the  Bubbles  that  compofe  the  Froth  of  Liquor. 

Some  fuppofe,  that  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  is  ef- 
fedled  by  means  of  the  Pith,  others  by  the  Bark,  and 
others  by  the  Wood. 

Borelli,  in  his  Book  De  Mctu  Animalium,  fuppofes  the 
tender  growing  Shoot  to  be  diftended  like  foft  Wax, 
by  the  Expanfion  of  the  Moifture  in  the  fpongy  Pith  •, 
which  dilating  Moifture,  he  concludes,  is  hindered  from 
returning  back,  while  it  expands  by  the  Sponginefs  of 
the  Pith,  without  the  Flelp  of  Valves. 

And  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  is  of  Opinion,  indeed,  that 
it  is  very  probable,  that  the  Particles  of  Water  that  im¬ 
mediately  adhere  to,  and  are  ftrongly  imbibed  into, 
and  attracted  by  every  Fibre  of  the  fpongy  Pith,  will 
fuffer  fome  Degree  of  Expanfion  before  they  can  be  de¬ 
tached  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun  from  each  attracting 
Fibre  ;  and,  confequently,  the  Mafs  of  fpongy  Fibres, 
of  which  the  Pith  confifts,  muft  therefore  be  extended. 

And  that  the  Pith  may  be  the  more  ferviceable  for 
this  Purpofe,  Nature  has  provided  in  moft  Shoots  a 
ftrong  Partition  at  every  Knot,  which  Partitions  ferve 
not  only  as  Plinths  or  Abutments  for  the  dilating  Pith 
to  exert  its  Force  on,  but  alfo  to  prevent  the  too  free 
retreat  of  the  rarefied  Sap  from  the  Pith. 

But  a  dilating  fpongy  Subftance,  by  equally  expand¬ 
ing  itfelf  every  Way,  would  not  produce  an  oblong 
Shoot,  but  rather  a  globous  one,  like  an  Apple  *  to  pre¬ 
vent  which  Inconvenience  it  is  obfervable,  that  Nature 
has  provided  feveral  Diaphragms,  befides  thofe  at  each 
Knot,  which  are  placed  at  lmall  Diftances  acrofs  the 
Pith,  thereby  preventing  its  too  great  lateral  Dilatation. 

Thefe  are  very  plain  to  be  leen  in  the  Shoots  of  the 
Walnut  Tree  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  obferved  in  the 
Pith  of  the  Branches  of  the  Sun  Flower,  and  feveral 
other  Plants,  where  thofe  Diaphragms  are  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed  while  the  Pith  is  full  and  replete  with 
Moifture  j  yet  when  it  dries  up,  they  are  often  plain  to 
be  feen.  And  it  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  where 
the  Pith  confifts  of  diftinct  Vehicles,  the  Fibres  of  thofe 
Vehicles  are  often  found  to  run  horizontally,  whereby 
they  can  the  better  refill  the  too  great  lateral  Dilatation 
of  the  Shoot. 

The  Trunk  and  Branches  of  a  Tree  bear  a  Refem- 
blance  to  the  exterior  Members  and  Limbs  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  which  it  may  fubfift  without,  though  the  Roting 
and  Mortification  of  them  oftentimes  occafion  a  total 
Deftruction  of  it.  Accordingly  the  like  Effects  are 
found  from  the  wounding,  or  loping  of  a  Tree,  as  1 
from  the  wounding  or  cuting  off  a  Limb,  an  Extrava- 
fation,  Callus,  or  the  like. 

A  Leaf  is  Part  of  a  Plant  extended  into  Length  and 
Breadth,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  have  one  Side  diftin- 
guifhable  from  the  other.  The  Leaves,  according  to 
MalpighiuSy  confift  of  fo  many  interwoven  Utricles,  as 
to  be  not  much  unlike  a  pulmonary  Net,  and  ferve  in- 
ftead  of  Lungs  to  the  Plant.  As  the  Perfpiration  and 
Refpiration  are  chiefly  performed  thereby,  thofe  Veffels 
are  very  confpicuous  when  the  Leaves  are  diffefted.  In 
the  Day  Time;  when  the  Heat  hath  rarefied  the  mount¬ 
ing  Juices,  fo  as  to  become  fpecifically  lighter  than  the 
Air,  they  flow  out  through  the  Pores  of  the  Leaves, 
and  evaporate  ;  which  is  the  Occafion  of  the  Leaves 
becoming  fo  flaccid  in  very  hot  Weather  •,  but  in  the 
Night,  when,  by  the  Cold  the  Juices  arc  more  condenfed, 
then  the  Leaves  are  ereCted  again,  and  draw  in  a  great 
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Share  of  Nourilhment  from  the  Air.  Thefe  Leaves  we 
may  obferve  to  be  of  different  Textures  on  each  Side  •, 
the  upper  Surface  being,  for  the  moft  Part,  fmootli, 
the  better  to  Ihoot  off  redundant  Moifture,  while  the 
under  Surface  is,  many  Times,  of  a  rough  and  cotto¬ 
ny  Texture,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  retaining  the 
Moifture  ;  for  which  Reafon  we  find,  if  by  bad  Ma¬ 
nagement,  &c.  the  Shoots  of  Trees  are  nailed  to  a  Wall, 
&c.  fo  as  to  turn  the  Surfaces  of  the  Leaves  the  wrong 
Side  upwards,  the  Shoots  will  be  at  a  Stand,  until  the 
Leaves  have  obtained  their  proper  Difpofition.  Thefe 
Leaves,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Hales  obferves,  are  carefully 
diftributed  at  fmall  Diftances  throughout  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Shoots,  and  ferve  as  fo  many  jointly- 
afting  Powers,  placed  at  different  Stations,  thereby 
with  more  Eafe  to  draw  Plenty  of  Sap  to  the  extending 
Root. 

A  Flower  is  the  more  tender  Part  of  a  Plant,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  Colour,  or  Form,  or  both,  cohering 
with  the  Rudiment  of  the  Fruit,  and  contains  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  Generation  ;  fome  of  thefe  Flowers  contain  the 
male  Organs,  as  the  Stamina  and  Apices,  which  are 
loaded  with  the  Farina  fcecundans ,  which,  when  ripe, 
is  fcattered  into  thofe  Flowers  which  are  female,  and 
confift  only  of  an  Ovarium ,  which  is  furrounded  with 
the  Petals.  Other  Flowers  there  are,  which  have  both 
Sexes  contained  in  the  fame  Flower  ;  thefe  are  called 
hermaphrodite  Flowers. 

A  Fruit,  K&oztqs,  is  not  that  Part  of  a  Plant  which  IS 
eatable,  but  rather  the  Seeds,  with  their  Covering, 
fhould  be  called  the  Fruit.  This  Covering  cherifhes  the 
Seeds  until  they  come  to  Maturity,  and  fo  defends  it 
from  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather,  as  that  they  are  not 
hurt  thereby  ;  and  alfo  prepares  the  Juices  defigned  for 
their  Nourilhment,  that  it  may  with  Eafe  enter  their 
fmall  Bodies  in  a  juft  Proportion. 

The  Motion  of  the  nutritious  Juices  of  Plants  is  pro¬ 
duced  much  like  that  of  the  Blood  in  Animals,  by  the 
ACtion  of  the  Air  •,  and,  in  effeCt,  there  feems  to  be 
fomething  equivalent  to  Refpiration  throughout  the 
whole  Plant. 

Malpighius  was  the  iirft  who  obferved,  that  Vegeta- 
bles  confifted  of  two  Series,  or  Orders  of  Veffels. 

1.  Thofe  which  have  been  treated  of  before,  which 
receive  and  convey  the  alimental  Juices,  and  which  an- 
fwer  to  the  Arteries,  ladteal  Veffels,  Veins,  &c.  of  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  and, 

2.  The  Frachete ,  or  Air  Veffels,  which  are  long  hol¬ 
low  Pipes,  in  which  the  Air  is  continually  received  and 
expelled,  i.  e.  infpired  and  expired  ;  within  which  Fra- 
che<s  all  the  former  Veffels  are  contained. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Heat  of  the  Year,  flay,  of 
a  Angle  Day,  Hour,  or  Minute,  muft  have  an  Effedt 
on  the  Air  included  in  thefe  Frachete ,  i.  e.  it  muft  ra¬ 
refy  it,  and,  of  confequence,  dilate  the  Frnche<e  ;  and 
hence  alfo  a  perpetual  Spring  or  Source  of  Action  muft 
arife,  to  promote  the  Motion  of  the  Sap  in  Plants. 

For  when  the  Frachete  are  expanded,  the  Veffels  which 
contain  the  Juices,  are,  by  that  Expanfion,  preffed  ;  and, 
by  that  Means,  the  Juice  contained  is  continually  pro¬ 
pelled  and  accelerated  i  and,  by  this  Propulfion,  the 
Juice  is  continually  comminuted,  and  rendered  more 
and  more  fubtil,  and  fo  adapted  to  enter  into  Veffels 
ftill  finer  and  finer  •,  the  thickeft  Part  of  it  being  at  the 
fame  Time  fecreted,  and  depofited  into  the  lateral  Cells, 
or  Loculi  of  the  Bark,  to  defend  the  Plant  from  Cold, 
and  other  external  Injuries; 

The  Veffels,  or  containing  Parts  of  Plants,  confift  of 
mere  Earth,  bound  of  connected  together  by  Oil,  as  a 
Gluten ,  or  Glue  ;  which  being  exhaufted  by  Fire,  Air, 
Age,  or  the  like,  the  Plant  moulders,  of  returns  again 
into  its  Earth  or  Duft. 

Thus  Vegetables  being  burnt  by  the  moft  intenfe 
Fire,  the  Matter  of  the  Veffels  is  left  entire  and  indif- 
foluble,  notwithftanding  its  utmoft  Force ;  and,  of 
confequence,  is  neither  Water,  nor  Aif,  nor  Salt,  nor 
Sulphur,  but  Earth  alone. 

Juice  is  a  liquid  Subftance,  which  makes  Part  of  the 
Compofition  of  Plants,  and  communicates  itfelf  to  all 
the  other  Parts,  and  ferves  to  feed  and  increafe  them  j 

and 
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and  is  that  to  Plants,  that  Blood  is  to  Animals.  Thefe 
Juices  are  of  divers  Sorts  •,  aqueous,  gumous,  bitu¬ 
minous,  oleaginous,  refinous,  vinous  ;  of  all  Taftes 
and  Colours. 

This  Juice,  or  Sap  of  Plants,  is  a  Humour  furnifhed 
by  the  Earth,  and  changed  in  the  Plant ;  it  confifts  of 
fome  fofiil,  and  other  Parts,  which  are  derived  from 
the  Air  and  Rain  ;  and  others,  from  putrefied  Animals, 
Plants,  &c.  fo  that,  confequently,  in  Vegetables  are 
contained  all  Kinds  of  Salts,  Oil,  Water,  Earth,  and, 
probably,  all  Kinds  of  Metals  too,  inafmuch  as  the 
Allies  of  Vegetables  always  yield  fomewhat  which  is 
attraded  by  the  Load-ftone. 

The  Juice  enters  Plants  in  the  Form  of  a  fine  fubtil 
Water,  which  by  how  much  the  nearer  it. is  to  the  Root, 
fo  much  the  more  it  retains  of  its  proper  Nature  •,  and 
the  farther  it  is  from  the  Root,  the  more  Adion  it  has 
undergone,  and  approaches  the  nearer  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Vegetable  ;  and,  of  confequence,  when  the  Juice 
enters  the  Root,  the  Bark  of  which  is  furnifhed  with 
excretory  Veffels,  fited  to  difcharge  the  excrementit-ious 
Part,  it  is  earthy,  watry,  poor,  acid,  and  fcarce  oily 
at  all. 

It  is  further  prepared  in  the  Trunk  and  Branches, 
though  it  continue  acid  (till ;  as  is  perceived  by  the  tap¬ 
ing  or  perforating  of  a  Tree  in  the  Month  of  February , 
when  it  diftils  a  watry  Juice  that  is  fenfibly  acid. 

The  Juice  being  carried  hence  to  the  Germs,  or  Buds, 
is  more  connected  ;  and  when  it  has  here  unfolded  the 
Leaves,  thefe  come  to  ferve  as  Lungs,  for  the  Circula¬ 
tion,  and  further  Preparation,  of  the  Juice  ;  for  when 
thofe  tender  Leaves  are  expofed  to  the  alternate  Adion 
of  Pleat  and  Cold,  moift  Nights,  and  hot  fcorching 
Days,  they  are  expanded  and  contraded  alternately  ; 
and  the  more,  by  Reafon  of  their  Net-like  Texture. 

By  fuch  means,  the  Juice  is  further  altered  and  di- 
gefted,  as  it  is  farther  yet  in  the  Petala ,  or  Leaves  of 
the  Flowers,  which  tranfmit  the  Juice  now  brought  to 
a  further  Subtilty  to  the  Stamina  ;  the  Stamina  com¬ 
municate  it  to  the  Farina,  or  that  Duft  which  appears 
on  the  Apices,  where  it  undergoes  a  further  Matura¬ 
tion,  and  fheds  into  the  Piftil ;  and  there  acquiring  its 
lafi:  Perfection,  it  becomes  the  Original  of  a  new  Fruit, 
or  Plant. 


ANASTATICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  715.  Lhlafpi, 
Mor.  FUJI.  2.  328.  Rofe  of  Jericho. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  four  leaved  Empalement ,  which  is  deciduous. 
The  Flower  hath  four  roundifh  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a 
Crofs.  It  hath  fix  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  two  being  fhorter 
than  the  other  which  are  turned  inward ,  the  others  are 
ereCl,  thefe  are  crowned  with  roundifh  Summits  ;  in  the 
Center  is  fituated  a  bifid  Germen ,  fupporting  an  Awl- 
Jhaped  Style ,  which  is  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  and 
crowned  with  a  round  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  Jhort  Capfule ,  having  two  Cells ,  in  each  of  which 
is  lodged  a  Jingle  Seed. 

Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  this  Genus  of  Plants  in  the  firft 
Divifion  of  his  fixteenth  Clafs,  intitled  Letradynamia  fili- 
eulofa.  The  Flowers  of  this  Divifion,  having  four 
long,  and  two  fhort  Stamina,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  Capfules.  By  Morrifon  and  Lcurnefort ,  this  is 
placed  under  the  Genus  Lhlafpi ,  or  Treacle  Muftard, 
from  which  Linnaus  feparates  it,  on  Account  of  the 
Figure  of  the  Seed  Veffel,  and  its  Valves,  which  in  this 
is  blunt-pointed,  bordered,  and  crowned,  and  the  Valves 
open  oblique  to  the  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Anastatica.  Hart.  Cliff.  328.  Rofe  of  Jericho. 
This  is  the  *Thlafpi  Rofa  de  Hiericho  diEluni*  Mot.  Hiji .  2, 
p.  32$.  and  Rofa  hierochunteavulgb  diCta.  C.  B  P.  484! 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  on  the  Sands  near  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Red  Sea ,  and  in  many  Parts  of  Syria.  It  is 
a  low  annual  Plant,  dividing  into  many  irregular  woody 
Branches  near  the  Root ;  at  each  Joint  is  placed  a  finole 
oblong  hoary  Leaf,  and  at  the  fame  Places  come  out 
f,rn§le  FJowcrs  of  a  whitifh  green  Colour,  com- 
Lpet,of  toUr  *™aJ1  Leaves,  placed  in  form  of  a  Crofs, 
1  Ue  o:her  Plants  of  this  Clafs.  Thefe  are  fucceeded 


by  fliort  wrinkled  Pods,  having,  four  fmall  Horns; 
thefe  open  in  two  Cells,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  a 
fingle  brown  Seed. 

It  hath  bad  the  Epithet  of  Rofa  Maria  given  to  it  by 
the  Monks,  who  have  fuperftitioufly  fuppofed  that  the 
Flowers  open  on  the  Night  that  our  Saviour  was 
born.  But  the  Truth  is,  that  the  dry  woody  Plant  be¬ 
ing  fet  for  fome  Time  in  Water,  will  dilate  and  open 
fo  as  to  difclofe  the  Seed  Veffels  and  Seeds.  This  I 
have  feen  done  when  the  Plants  have  been  many  Years 
gathered,  fo  that  there  are  feveral  curious  Perfons  who 
preferve  them  in  their  Repofitories  of  Curiofities,  for 
the  Singularity  of  this  Property. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  the  Begining  of  April- ,  on  a  Border  of  light  fandy 
Earth,  where  it  is  defigned  to  remain,  for  it  will  not 
bear  transplanting.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  thined,  leaving  them  about  fix  Inches  dif- 
tant  from  each  other,  and  obferve  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  this  is  all  the  Care  they  require.  If  the 
Seafon  proves  favourable,  the  Plants  will  flower  in  Au- 
guft ,  but  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  warm  and  dry, 
they  will  not  ripen  in  their  Seeds  in  England ,  nor  could 
I  rarely  procure  Seeds  from  thofe  Plants  which  were 
raifed  in  Autumn,  for  if  much  Rain  happens  when  the 
Plants  are  in  Flower,  they  never  perfed  any  Seeds. 

ANCHUSA.  Lin.  Gen.  1 67.  Bngloffum.  Lourn.  Injt. 
R.  H.  133.  Lab.  53. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  oblong ,  taper ,  and  per¬ 
manent  ;  this  is  cut  into  five  acute  Segments  which  are  ereCi. 
The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  having  a  cylindrical  Lube  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement ;  at  the  Brim  it  is  cut  into  five 
obtufe  upright  Segments ,  which  fpread  open ,  but  the  Chaps 
are  clo fed,  and  have  jive  prominent  little  Scales.  Lhere 
are  five  Jhort  Stamina  in  the  Chaps  of  the  Flower ,  which 
are  crowned  with  oblong  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the 
Flower  are  fituated  four  Germen ,  having  a  fiender  Style , 
crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stigma..  Lhe  Germen  afterwards 
becomes  four  oblong  blunt  Seeds  Jhut  up  in  the  Empale¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  this  Genus  of  Plants  in  the  firft 
Divifion  of  his  fifth  Clafs  of  Plants,  entitled  Pentandria 
Monogynia ,  the  Flowers  of  this  Divifion,  having  five 
Stamina,  and  a  fingle  Style.  This  Title  of  Anchufa, 
was  by  many  of  the  old  Writers  on  Botany,  applied  to 
one  Species  which  had  red  Roots,  which  L ournefort  has 
brought  into  his  Genus  of  BuglofTum.  But  Limueus 
has  altered  the  Title  to  this  of  Anchufa ,  under  which 
he  places  the  feveral  Species  of  Buglofs. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anchusa  foliis  lanceolatis  hirfutis ,  floribus  capitatis 
axillaribus  pedunculis  longijfimis.  Alkanet  with  rough 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  collected  in  a  Head, 
having  long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Bugloffum  an- 
gufiifolium  majus.  C.  B.  P.  256.  The  Greater  Gardes 
Buglofs. 

2.  Anchusa  racemis  fubnudis  conjugatis.  Prod.  Ltyd. 
408.  Alkanet  with  conjugated  Spikes  half  naked.  This 
is  the  Bor  ago  fylvefiris  perennis  fiore  rufo  kermefino.  Zan. 
FUJI.  49.  i.  e.  Perennial  wild  Borage  with  a  Carmine 
Flower. 

3.  Anchusa  ftrigofa  foliis  linearibus  dentatis  pedicellis 
braCtea  minoribus  calycibus  frudiferis  inflatis.  Lafi.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  133.  i.  e.  Alkanet  with  narrow  indented' 
Leaves,  fmall  P  oot  Stalks  to  the  Branches,  and  a  fwell- 
ing  Empalement  over  the  Seeds.  This  is  the  Bugloffum 
Lufitanicum  echii  folio  undulato.  Lourn.  Injl.  134.  Portu¬ 
gal  Buglofs  with  a  waving  Viper’s  Buglofs  Leaf. 

.4-  Anchusa  r amis floribufque  alter nis  axillaribus  brae - 
teis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  133.  Alkanet  with  Branches 
and  Flowers  growing  alternately  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalks,  and  oval  Branches.  This  is  the  Bugloffum 
Orient  ale  fiore  luteo.  Lourn.  Cor.  6.  i.  e.  Eaftern  Buglofs  ' 
with  a  yellow  Flower. 

5’  Anchusa  floribus  fiparfis  caule  glabro.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  133*  Alkanet  with  Flowers  growing  thinly  and 
a  fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Anchufa  minor  lutea  Vir- 
giniana  Puccoon  indigenis  diCta  qua  fe  pingunt  Americani. 

1  Pluk. 
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Pluk.  Aim.  30.  i.  e.  Small  yell®w  Alkanet  of  Virginia , 
called  by  the  Inhabitants  Puccoon. 

6.  Anchusa  pedunculis  diphyllis  capitatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  134.  Alkanet  with  Foot  Stalks  having  two 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Buglojfum  latifolium  fempervirens. 
C.  B.  P.  256.  i.  e.  Broad  leaved  Ever-green  Borage. 

7.  Anchusa  foliis  lanceolatis  verrucofis  femiamplexi- 
caulibus ,  jloribus  capitatis ,  caule  procumbente.  Alkanet 
with  warted  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk 
half  round.  Flowers  growing  in  a  Plead  and  a  trailing 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Buglojfum  Creticum  verrucofum  per- 
latum  quibufdam.  FI.  R.  Par. 

8.  Anchusa  foliis  lanceolatis  fpicis  imbricatis  fecundis. 
Hcrt.  Cliff.  46.  Alkanet  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  and 
imbricated  fruitful  Spikes.  This  is  the  Buglojfum  Cre¬ 
ticum  majus  f  ore  caruleo  purpurante.  H.  R.  Par.  i.  e. 
Greater  Candia  Buglofs  with  a  purplifh  blue  Flower. 

9.  Anchusa  foliis  longis  hirfutis ,  floribus  capitatis  re- 
flexis,  pedunculis  longiffmis.  Alkanet  with  long  hairy 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  colledfed  into  Heads  which  are  re- 
flexed,  and  very  long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Borago 
fylvefre  Cretica  fore  azureo.  Zan.  FUJI.  5 1 . 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  Buglofs,  whofe  Flowers  are  or¬ 
dered  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine.  This  fends  up  Stalks 
about  two  Feet  and  a  half  high,  which  have  oblong 
rough  Leaves,  placed  alternately,  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Shoots.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Clufters,  which 
are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour ;  thefe  come  out  with  Foot 
Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  are  colled:  - 
ed  into  fmall  Heads.  The  Flowers  are  of  one  Leaf, 
having  a  long  Tube,  and  fpead  open  at  the  Top  in 
Shape  of  a  Funnel.  After  the  Flower  is  paft,  itisfuc- 
ceeded  by  four  naked  Seeds,  fituated  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Empalement,  and  drop  out  as  they  ripen. 

The  Roots  of  this  Sort  feldom  continue  longer  than 
two  or  three  Years,  efpecially  in  good  Ground,  for 
they  are  lubjed  to  rot  in  Winter,  unlefs  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  grow  in  Rubbifh,  or  out  of  an  old  Wall,  wrhere 
they  will  live  feveral  Years ;  for  in  fuch  Places  the  Plants 
are  hinted  in  their  Growth,  fo  their  Branches  are  firmer 
and  not  fo  full  of  Juice  as  thofe  which  grow  in  better 
Soil.  The  Plants  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  may  be  fown  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn, 
upon  a  Bed  of  light  fandy  Earth  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
Beds  at  two  FeetDiftance,  obferving,  if  the  Seafon  proves 
dry,  to  water  them  till  they  have  taken  Root,  after 
which  Time  they  will  require  no  farther  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  The  Plants  which  come 
up  in  the  Autumn,  will  flower  the  following  June ,  and 
ripen  their  Seeds  in  Auguft  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown 
in  the  Spring,  do  not  often  flower  the  fame  Year,  or  if 
they  do,  it  is  late  in  the  Seafon,  fo  will  not  ripen  their 
Seeds.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  permited  to  fcat- 
ter,  the  Plants  will  rife  in  Plenty,  which  may  be  ma¬ 
naged  in  the  Manner  before  direded.  There  is  a  Variety 
of  this  with  white  Flowers,  but  this  will  not  retain 
its  Difference  from  Seeds.  Dr .  Linnaeus  has  applied  the 
Title  of  the  eighth  Species  to  this,  fuppofing  them  to 
be  the  fame ;  but  whoever  cultivates  both  Sorts,  will 
always  find  the  Plants  which  arife  from  the  Seeds  of 
them  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Parent  Plants  from  which 
they  were  taken. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  two  Feet 
when  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  in  the  Places  where  it 
grows  wild,  is  rarely  more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  narrow,  and  lefs  hairy 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  come  out 
double,  and  have  no  Leaves  about  them  ;  the  Flowers 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  red  Colour.  The  Roots  will  con¬ 
tinue  three  or  four  Years  in  poor  Land. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes 
foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  This  grows  two  Feet 
high,  and  fends  out  many  lateral  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  long  narrow  rough  Leaves,  which  are 
waved  on  their  Edges :  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright 
blue  Colour,  and  grow  in  an  imbricated  Spike ;  and 
after  thefe  fall,  the  Empalement  turns  to  a  fwollen 
Velfel  ir.clofing  the  Seeds. 
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The  fourth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  long  trail¬ 
ing  Branches  which  lie  on  the  Ground ;  the  under 
Leaves  are  long,  broad,  and  hairy,  but  thefe  diminifh 
as  they  are  nearer  the  Top,  and  thofe  which  come  out 
on  the  Spikes  between  the  Flowers  are  fhort  and 
roundilh.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  about  the  Size 
of  thofe  of  the  common  Buglofs;  and  there  is  a  Succef- 
fion  of  thefe  on  the  fame  Plants  great  Part  of  the  Year, 
which  renders  them  more  valuable.  This,  though  a 
Native  of  the  Levant ,  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the 
open  Air  in  England ,  if  it  hath  a  dry  fandy  Soil.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
firft  Sort,  and  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  rife  without  Care. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America ,  where 
it  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods,  and  being  an  early 
Plant,  generally  flowers  before  the  new  Leaves  come 
out  on  the  Trees ;  fo  that  infome  of  the  Woods,  where 
this  Plant  abounds,  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  feems 
covered  with  its  bright  yellow  Flowers.  It  is  known  in 
that  Country  by  the  Title  Puccoon.  It  is  a  perennial 
Plant  which  feldom  rifes  a  Foot  high  in  good  Ground, 
but  not  above  half  that  Height,  where  the  Soil  is  poor; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes,  upon  a  fmooth  Stalk. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  if  fown  in  the 
Spring,  feldom  grow  the  firft  Year. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  very  hardy  perennial  Plant,  with 
weak  trailing  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  broad, 
rough,  deep  green  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  blue,  and 
come  out  between  the  Leaves  on  the  Spike,  like  the 
fourth  Sort ;  the  Plants  frequently  grow  out  of  the 
Joints  of  old  Walls,  in  thofe  Places  where  any  of  the 
Plants  have  been  near  ;  for  when  the  Seeds  are  permited 
to  Latter,  there  will  be  an  abundant  Supply  of  the 
Plants.  Thefe  flower  great  Part  of  the  Year. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  a  low  trailing  annual  Plant, 
whofe  Branches  feldom  extend  more  than  fix  Inches ; 
thefe  lie  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  are  thinly 
fet  with  Spear-fhaped  fmall  warted  Leaves,  which 
half  furround  the  Stalk  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers 
are  fmall,  of  a  bright  blue  Colour,  and  are  colleded  in¬ 
to  fmall  Bunches  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches.  The 
Plants  perifh  foon  after  their  Seeds  are  ripe,  which  if 
permited  to  Latter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  better  than 
when  they  are  fown.  Thefe  do  not  bear  tranfplanting, 
fo  fhould  remain  in  the  Places  where  they  come  up. 

The  eighth  Sort  rifes  near  as  high  as  the  firft,  to 
which  it  bears  great  Refemblanee  in  its  Leaves  and 
Branches  ;  but  the  Flowers  grow  on  long  Spikes  coming 
out  imbricatim,  like  the  Tiles  on  a  Houfe,  in  which  it 
differs  from  that.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  Species 
which  Dr.  Linnaeus  examined,  and  from  whence  he  took 
the  Characters  of  his  Genus,  fuppofing  it  to  be  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a 
white,  and  the  other  a  red  Flower.  This  Plant  grows 
naturally  in  the  Levant,  but  is  equally  hardy  with  the 
firft  Species,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  broad 
rough  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  fixth;  the  Branches 
grow  more  ered,  and  the  Flowers  which  are  of  a  bright 
azure  Colour,  are  colleded  into  Spikes,  coming  out 
fingly  from  between  the  Leaves.  This  is  a  hardy  Plant, 
and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
farmer. 

ANCHUSA  RADICE  RUBRA.  See  Ly- 
thofpermum. 

ANDRACHNE,  Baftard  Orpine. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

There  are  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant. 
The  male  Flower  hath  a  five  leaved  Empalement,  which  is 
equal  and  withers.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  flender 
Leaves  indented  at  the  Top ,  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  Em¬ 
palement.  At  the  Bottom  of  each  Petal  is  fituated  an  her¬ 
baceous  Neftarium,  to  which  the  five  Jlender  Stamina  are 
joined  ;  thefe  are  crowned  with  Jingle  Summits.  The  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  near 
the  male.  Thefe  have  a  permanent  five  leaved  Empale - 

ment ? 
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ihent,  but  no  Petals  ;  there  are  five  Neftariutni  as  in  the 
male,  and  a  globular  Germen  fupporting  three  Jlender  Styles 
which  are  bifid ,  crowned  with  a  round  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  turns  to  a  three  cornered  globulai  Capfulc 
having  three  Cells ,  in  each  of  which  are  lodged  two  trian¬ 
gular  obtufe  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Andrachne  procumbent  herbacea.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1014.  Herbaceous  trailing  Andrachne.  This  is  the  Te- 
lephioides  Gr cecum  humifufum  flore  albo.  Tourn.Cor.  50. 

i.  e.  Ballard  Orpine  with  trailing  Branches  and  a  white 
Flower. 

2.  Andrachne  caule  ereSlo  herbaceo ,  foliis  pinnatis 
floriferis ,  foliolis  alternis.  Andrachne  with  an  upright  her¬ 
baceous  Stalk,  pinnated  Leaves  bearing  the  F lowers, 
and  the  fmall  Lobes  placed  alternately.  I  his  is  the 
Niruri  barbadenfe  folio  ovali  fiubtus  glauco  petiolis  florum 
brevifiimis.  Martyn.  Cent.  9. 

3.  Andrachne  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  caule  ar- 
boreo.  Andrachne  with  Spear-lhaped  pointed  Leaves 
growing  to  a  Tree.  This  is  the  Niruri  arborefcens  foliis 
anguftis  acuminatis  fruBu  parvo.  Houft.  MSS.. 

4.  Andrachne  foliis  ovatis ,  petiolis florum  longiffimis , 
caule  arboreo.  i.  e.  Andrachne  with  oval  Leaves,  long 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers,  and  a  tall  woody  Stem. 
This  is  the  Niruri  arborefcens  foliis  latioribus  fubrotundis 
fruttu  majore  ex  longo  pediculo  pendulo.  Houft.  MSS. 

5.  Andrachne  foliis  ovatis  ob  tufts  fiubtus  incants  caule 
arboreo.  i.  e.  Tree  Andrachne  with  oval  blunt  Leaves, 
white  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Niruri  arboref¬ 
cens  fioliis  latis  fubrotundis  &  fiubtus  incanis  firublu  maxima. 
Houft.  MSS. 

The  firfl;  Sort  is  a  low  Plant,  whole  Branches  trail 
upon  the  Ground.  The  Leaves  are  fmall,  of  an  oval 
Shape,  fmooth,  and  of  a  Sea-green  Colour.  It  is 
found  wild  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy ,  and  in  the  Archipela¬ 
go ,  from  whence  Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  Being  a  Plant  of  no  great 
Beauty,  it  is  feldom  cultivated,  but  in  Botanic  Gardens 
for  Variety.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fown  on  a 
Bed  of  common  Earth  in  the  Autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  Spring  following, 
and  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds ;  but  if  it  is  fown  in 
the  Spring,  the  Seeds  will  often  remain  in  the  Ground 
until  the  next  Year,  before  they  come  up.  This  Plant 
doth  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  therefore  Ihould  be 
fown  where  it  is  defigned  to  remain  -,  and  will  require 
no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  the  Plants  clear  from 
Weeds.  It  Ihould  have  a  light  dry  Soil  and  a  warm 
Situation  •,  this  feldom  continues  longer  than  two  Years. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  about  one  Foot  high,  with 
an  upright  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  divides  into  feve- 
ral  Branches ;  thefe  have  long  winged  Leaves,  placed 
alternately  at  Diftances,  each  being  compofed  of  many 
oval  Lobes  (or  fmall  Leaves)  growing  alternately.  On 
the  lower  Side  of  the  Mid-rib,  the  Flowers  are  produced 
the  whole  Length,  which  hang  downward,  and  are 
clofely  joined  to  it.  Thefe  are  compofed  of  five  final  1 
whitifh  Petals,  at  the  Bottom  of  each  is  fituated  a  Nec- 
tarium,  each  fupporting  a  Stamina  (in  the  male  Flow¬ 
ers)  which  is  crowned  by  obtufe  Summits ;  the  female 
Flowers  have  the  fame  Structure,  but  inftead  of  Stamina, 
the  Nedtariums  have  a  trifid  Style.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  tricapfular  Velfel,  having  three  Cells, 
each  having  a  fingle  Seed. 

This  is  a  Native  of  the  Ifiands  in  America ,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  Barbadoes  ;  from 
which  Place  I  have  not  received  one  Tub  of  Earth 
with  other  Plants,  in  which  this  has  not  grown  up  as  a 
Weed,  and  by  this  Way  the  Plant  was  firfl;  obtained  in 
England for  the  Seeds  fcatter  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe, 
fo  that  unlefs  they  are  carefully  watched,  they  will  be 
loft  ;  but  as  thefe  fall  on  the  neighbouring  Pots,  fo  the 
Plants  generally  come  up  in  Plenty,  where  they  are 
placed  in  a  Stove,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  in  this  Country.  It  feldom  lives  through 
,  t”e  ^  inter,  but  the  Plants  which  arife  from  the  fcatter- 
c  Scxus,  flower  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  foon 
they  feldom  fail  to  fow  themfelves  in 
nt--nry,  therefore  require.,  no  other  Care,  but  to  tranf- 
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plant  them  into  fmall  Pots,  and  to  treat  them  as  other 
tender  exotic  Plants. 

The  three  other  Sorts  grow  to  the  Height  of  twenty 
Feet,  with  ftrong  woody  Stems,  and  divide  into  many 
Branches ;  thefe  have  fingle  Leaves,  which  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the 
under  Side  of  the  Branches,  thofe  of  the  fourth  having 
long  Foot  Stalks,  by  which  they  hang  downward.  The 
other  two  have  very  fhort  ones,  but  the  Flowers  of  all 
the  Sorts  have  the  fame  Pofition.  The  Fruit  of  the  laft 
Sort  is  as  large  as  a  Walnut,  having  a  hard  woody  Shell, 
divided  into  three  Cells,  in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodged. 

Thefe  Sorts  were  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Hotiftoun,  the  third  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  at  Campeachy,  from  whence  he  fent  their  Seeds  to 
England,  where  the  Plants  were  raifed  :  But  as  thefe 
Plants  have  male  and  female  Flowers,  fo  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  female  by  not  being  fituated  near  to 
the  male,  proves  abortive  ;  for  I  have  opened  many  of 
their  Fruit  which  feemed  very  fair,  which  had  not  one 
Seed  in  their  Cells. 

The  fecond  and  fifth  Sorts  Dr.  Linnaus  has  placed  un¬ 
der  the  Genus  of  Phyllanthus ,  but  as  their  Characters 
better  agree  with  thofe  of  this  Genus,  fo  I  have  placed 
them  here. 

The  third  Sort  I  fufpedl  is  the  fame  with  what  Mr. 
OJbeck  found  in  China,  which  Linnaus  has  placed  in  this 
Genus,  and  titles  it  Andrachne  erebla  arborja.  Sp.  Plant. 
1014. 

ANDROMEDA,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  485.  We  have 
no  Englifh  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  five  fmall 
acute  Segments,  this  is  coloured  and  permanent.  The  E'lOwer 
is  of  one  Leaf,  is  oval  and  Bell-fihaped,  and  divided  into 
five  Parts  at  the  Brim ,  which  are  reflexed.  It  hath  ten 
Awl-Jhaped  Stamina,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  Petals  to 
which  they  are  fixed  thefe  are  crowned  with  noding  Sum¬ 
mits  having  two  Horns.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is 
fituated  a  round  Germen ,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style , 
which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  and  crowned  with  a 
blunt  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  round 
pentagonal  Vefjel  having  five  Cells,  which  are  filled  with 
fmall  round  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  by  Dr.  Linnaus  in 
the  firfl;  Divifion  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  entitled  Decandria 
Monogynia,  the  Flowers  having  ten  Stamina  and  one 
Germen. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Andromeda  pedunculis  aggregatis ,  corollis  ovatis , 
foliis  alternis  lanceolatis  revolutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  393. 
i.  e.  Andromeda  with  aggregate  Foot  Stalks,  oval  Petals, 
and  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  growing  alternately.  This  is 
the  Polifolia  Buxb.  All.  2,  p.  345. 

2.  Andromeda  pedunculis  aggregatis  corollis  cylindri - 
cis  foliis  alternis  ovatis  integerrimis ,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  393. 
Andromeda  with  aggregate  Foot  Stalks,  cylindrical 
Flowers,  and  oval  entire  Leaves  placed  alternately. 
This  is  the  Arbufcula  Mariana  brevioribus  euonymi  foliis 
pallide  virentibus,  floribus  arbuteis  ex  eodem  nodo  plurimis 
fpicatim  uno  verfu  erumpentibus.  Pluk.  Mant.  25.  Tab. 
448. 

3.  Andromeda  racemis  fecundis  nudis paniculalis ,  co¬ 
rollis  fubcylindricis  foliis  alternis  ohlongis  crenulatis.  Lin. ' 
Sp.  Plant.  394.  Andromeda  with  naked  fruitful  loofe- 
Spikes,  cylindrical  Flowers,  and  oblong  crenated  Leaves 
placed  alternately.  This  is  the  Vitis  idee  a  Americana, 
longiori  mucronato  &  crenato  folio ,  floribus  urceolatis  ra- 
cemofis.  Pluk.  Aim.  391. 

4.  Andromeda  racemis  fecundis  nudis,  corollis  rotun- 
do-ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  394.  Andromeda  with  naked 
fruitful  Spikes,  and  oval  roundifh  Flowers.  This  is 
the  Frutex  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis  floribus  fpicatis  uno 
verfu  difpofitis.  Catefb.  Carolin .  1,  p.  71.  Commonly 
called  Sorrel  Tree  in  Carolina. 

5.  Andromeda  racemis  fecundis  foliaceis  corollis  fub¬ 
cylindricis,  foliis  alternis  lanceolatis  obtufis  punbiatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  394*  Andromeda  with  leafy  fruitful  Spikes, 
cylindrical  Flowers,  and  obtufe  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 

with 
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with  Pun&ures  placed  alternately.  This  is  the  Chahte- 
dapbne  Buxb.  ACt.  i.  p.  241. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  low  Plant  which  grows  naturally 
on  Bogs  in  the  Northern  Countries,  but  is  with  Diffi¬ 
culty  preferved  in  Gardens ;  and  having  little  Beauty, 
is  feldom  cultivated  except  in  Botanic  Gardens.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds  from  Peterfiburgh ,  which  came  up  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  did  not  continue  more  than  one 
Year. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America: 
This  is  a  low  Shrub,  which  fends  out  many  woody 
Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
Leaves  placed  alternately  ;  the  Flowers  are  collected  in 
fmall  Bunches  :  Thefe  are  ffiaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Strawberry  Tree,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour. 
They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  fometimes  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Fruit,  which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  third  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  North  America. 
This  Shrub  grows  about  four  Feet  high,  fending  out 
feveral  Branches,  which  are  clothed  with  oblong  Leaves 
placed  alternately  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes 
from  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  •,  thefe  are  of  the  Pit¬ 
cher  Shape,  like  thofe  of  the  Arbutus,  but  are  a  little 
longer.  They  appear  in  July ,  but  do  not  produce  Seeds 
in  this  Country. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina  •,  in  the  latter  it  is  much  larger  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  Climate  being  warmer ;  fo  many  of  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  grow  to  a  much  greater  Height  there. 
In  Virginia ,  this  is  a  Shrub  growing  ten  or  twelve  Feet 
high,  but  in  Carolina  it  rifes  twenty  Feet.  The  Branches 
are  very  llender,  bending  downward  •,  thefe  are  gar n idl¬ 
ed  with  Leaves  placed  alternately,  which  are  oblong 
and  pointed  :  The  Flowers  grow  in  long  naked  Spikes, 
coming  out  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  which  are 
of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  are  ranged  on  one  Side 
of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  oval,  and  fhaped  like  a  Pitcher. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  and  alfo  in 
North  America  it  is  a  low  Shrub  which  grows  on  moffy 
Land,  fo  is  very  difficult  to  keep  in  Gardens.  The 
Leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Box  Tree,  and  are 
of  the  like  Confiftence,  having  feveral  fmall  Punctures 
on  them  •,  the  Flowers  grow  in  fhort  Spikes  from  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches :  Thefe  are  produced  fingle 
between  two  Leaves,  they  are  white  and  of  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  Pitcher  Shape. 

All  the  Sorts,  except  the  fourth,  are  very  hardy 
Plants,  which  delight  in  moift  Ground  •,  they  increafe 
by  their  creeping  Roots,  which  put  up  Suckers  at  a  Di- 
ftance,  and  may  be  taken  off  with  Roots,  and  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do 
not  bear  to  be  often  removed. 

The  fourth  Sort  requires  to  be  fheltered  from  hard 
Froft  in  Winter,  but  in  the  Summer  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered.  It  is  a  difficult  Plant  to  keep  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  as  it  grows  naturally  on  boggy  Places,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  Heat  than  that  of  this  Climate.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  procured 
from  America ,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Name  of  Sor¬ 
rel  Tree. 

ANDROSACE.  We  have  no  Englijh  Name  for 
this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  Flowers  grow  in  an  Umbel,  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Foot  Stalks  ;  they  have  a  many  leaved  general  Involucrum. 
Each  Flower  hath  a  five  cornered  Fmpalement  of  one  Leaf, 
flight ly  indented  at  the  Top  in  five  acute  Points,  this  is  per¬ 
manent  ;  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  having  an  oval  Tube , 
inclofed  by  the  Fmpalement ,  but  is  plain  at  the  Brim,  where 
it  is  divided  into  five  Parts.  It  hath  five  fmall  Stamina 
within  the  Tube ,  which  are  crowned  with  oblong  erect  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  round  Germen,  fupporting 
a  ftoort  Jlender  Style  crowned  by  a  globular  Stigma  the  Em- 
palement  afterward  becomes  a  round  Capfule  of  one  Cell 
opening  in  five  Parts,  which  is  full  of  round  Seeds. 

Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  this  Genus  of  Plants  in  the  firft 
Divifion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Monogy- 
nia ,  the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Androsace  perianthiis  maximis.  Ilort.  Upfal.  36. 
Androface  with  the  largeft  Empalement.  This  is  the 
Androface  vulgaris  latifolia  annua.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
123.  i.e.  Common  broad  leaved  annual  Androface. 

2.  Androsace  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis  gla.br is  pe¬ 
rianthiis  angulatis  corolla  brevioribus.  Flor.  Suec.  1 60. 
Androface  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth 
and  indented,  and  an  angular  Empalement  fhorterthan 
the  Petals.  This  is  the  Alfine  verna  Androfaces  capitu- 
lis.  C.  B.  P.  251.  i.  e.  Spring  Chickweed  with  Heads 
like  Androface. 

3.  Androsace  foliis  pilofis  perianthiis  hirfutis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  142.  Androface  with  hairy  Leaves  and  Em¬ 
palement.  This  is  the  Sedurn  Alpinum  hirfutum  laCleo 
flore.  C.  B.  P.  284.  Hairy  Houfleek  of  the  Alps  with  a 
milk  white  Flower. 

4.  Androsace  foliis  ciliatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  142. 
Androface  with  glittering  Leaves.  This  is  the  Aretia 
foliis  ciliatis  linearibus  floribus  umbellatis.  Haller.  Helv: 
48  6. 

5.  Androsace  foliis  linearibus  glabris,  umbelld  invo- 
lucris  multoties  Icngicre.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  142.  Androface 
with  narrow  fmooth  Leaves,  and  the  Umbel  much  longer 
than  the  Involucrum.  This  is  the  Androface  Alpina  pe- 
rennis  angufiifolia  glabra  flore  fingulari.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Perennial  Androface  of  the  Alps ,  with  a  narrow  fmooth 
Leaf  and  a  fingle  Flower: 

6.  Androsace  foliis  fubulatis  glabris  umbelld  involu - 
cris  breviore.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  142.  Androface  with  fmooth 
Awl-fhaped  Leaves  and  the  Involucrum  fhorter  than 
the  Umbel.  This  is  the  Androface  Alpina  perennis  an- 
guftifolia  glabra  (A  multifloro.  Tourn.  Inft.  123.  i.  e.  Pe¬ 
rennial  Alpine  Androface  with  a  narrow  fmooth  Leaf  and 
many  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and  Bohe¬ 
mia  amongft  the  Corn  :  This  hath  broad  Leaves  which 
fpread  near  the  Ground,  from  the  Center  of  thefe  the 
Foot  Stalks  arife,  which  are  terminated  by  the  Umbel  of 
Flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  Auricula  ;  under  the  Umbel 
of  Flowers  is  a  large  Empalement,  which  is  permanent ; 
the  Flowers  are  compofed  of  five  fmall  white  Petals ; 
thefe  appear  in  April  and  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
June,  and  the  Plants  foon  after  perifh. 

The  other  Sorts  are  much  fmaller  than  this,  fome  of 
them  feldom  growing  more  than  three  Inches  high,  and 
have  very  fmall  Flowers,  fo  make  little  Appearance. 
They  grow  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Helvetian  Moun¬ 
tains,  as  alfo  in  Siberia ,  from  whence  I  have  received 
the  Seeds  of  three  or  four  Species.  Thefe  are  only  pre¬ 
ferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  and 
all  the  Sorts  except  the  firft  fhould  have  a  fhady  Si¬ 
tuation. 

The  Seeds  of  all  the  Sorts  lhould  be  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  feldom  grow  the  fame 
Year.  They  flower  ufually  the  Begining  of  April,  and 
their  Seeds  are  ripe  the  End  of  May ;  which,  if  per- 
mited  to  fcatter,  will  come  up,  and  often  fucceed  bet¬ 
ter  than  thofe  which  are  fown.  The  annual  Sorts  pe¬ 
rifh  as  foon  as  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  but  the  others  will 
live  in  an  open  Border  for  feveral  Years,  and  require  no 
other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

ANDROSfEMUM.  See  Hypericum: 

ANDRYALA.  Lin.  Gen »  Plant .  820.  Downy  Sow- 
thiftle. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  fhort  round  hairy  Fmpalement ,  cut  into  many 
equal  Segments  •,  the  Flowers  are  compofed  of  many  herma¬ 
phrodite  Flowers,  which  are  uniform,  and  lie  over  each  other-, 
thefe  are  of  one  Leaf,  ftr  etched  out  like  a  Tongue  on  one  Side. 
There  are  five  Stamina  in  the  Flowers  ;  thefe  are  crowned 
by  cylindrical  Summits ,  which  are  tubulous.  The  Germen 
is  fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  each  Floret,  with  a  J lender 
Style ,  crowned  by  two  reflexed  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  fingle  oval  Seed,  crowned  with  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  ranged  in  his 
I  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Polygamia  equalise 
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there  being  many  hermaphrodite  Flowers  included  in 
one  common  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Andryala  foliis  iniegris.  Guett.  Hort.Upfal.  240. 
Downy  Sowthiftle  with  whole  Leaves.  This  is  the  Son- 
chus  lanatus.  Dalech.  Hift.  1116.  Downy  Sowthiftle. 

2.  Andryala  foliis  dentato-hafiatis.  Lin.  Sp.  1  lant . 
808.  Downy  Sowthiftle  with  indented  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Sonchus  villofus  luteus  minor.  C.  B-  P- 

124.  ,.  . 

The  firft  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  South  of  France ,  Spain ,  and  Italy ,  and  is  preferved 
in  Botanic  Gardens  tor  the  Sake  of  V  ariety.  This  grows 
one  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  with  woolly  branching  Stalks, 
having  Leaves  fcatteringly  fet  on  them  ;  which  are  ob- 
lono-  and  downy.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
Clutters  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  aie  yellow, 
and  like  thofe  of  the  Sowthiftle,  fo  do  not  make  any 
great  Appearance.  It  is  eafily  railed  by  Seeds,  which 
iliould  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  in  the  Place  where  the 
Plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  Culture 
but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September . 

The  fecond  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds,  as  I 
have  alfo  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ft  he  Leaves  of 
this  Plant  are  extremely  white,  and  are  much  indented 
on  their  Edges  •,  the  Flower  Stalks  grow  about  a  Foot 
high,  having  fmall  Clufters  of  yellow  Flowers,  which 
appear  in  July  the  Seeds  fometimes  ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  not  every  Year.  The  Roots  creep,  by  which  the 
Plants  may  be  propagated.  They  love  a  light  dry  Soil, 
in  which  they  will  live  in  the  open  Aft  in  this  Country. 

ANEMONE  ['Avtfiun,  of  Gr.  the  Wind  •, 

fo  called,  becaufe  an  Herb  of  the  Wind  ;  and  the  blow¬ 
er  is  fuppofed  not  to  open,  except  the  Wind  blows. 
Calepin] ,  Wind-flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  F'lower  is  naked  having  no  Empalement ,  and  con- 
Jtfts  of  two  or  three  Orders  of  Leaves  or  Petals ,  which  are 
oblong  and  difpofed  in  three  Series  over  each  other.  It  hath 
a  great  Number  of  fender  Stamina  which  are  fhorter  than 
the  Petals ,  and  are  crowued  by  double  Summits  which  are 
ere  It ;  between  thefe  are  fituated  many  Germen ,  which  are 
collected  into  a  Head ,  fupporting  a  pointed  Style  crowned 
with  a  blunt  Stigma.  'The  Germen  afterward  become  fo 
many  Seeds  inclofed  with  a  Down  which  adhere  to  the  Foot 
Stalk ,  and  form  an  obtufe  Cone. 

Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  this  Genus  of  Plants  in  the  fixth 
Divifion  of  his  thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Polyandria  Po¬ 
lygyria ,  from  the  Flowers  having  many  Stamina  and 
Germen.  And  he  has  joined  to  this  Genus  the  Pul- 
fat  ilia,  which  fhould  be  feparated  from  it,  becaufe  thofe 
Seeds  have  each  a  long  Tail,  and  are  without  Down. 
He  has  alfo  joined  to  this  Genus  the  Hepatica ,  which 
has  an  Empalement  to  the  Flower  and  naked  Seeds, 
therefore  fhould  be  feparated  from  this  Genus,  as  fhould 
alfo  the  Ranunculi ,  which  he  has  added  to  it,  for  the 
fame  Reafon. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anemone  pedunculo  nudo  feminibus  fubrotundis  hir- 
futis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  540.  Anemone  with  a  naked  Stalk 
and  round  hairy  Seeds.  This  is  the  Anemone  fyhefris 
alba  major.  C.  B.P.  176.  Wild  Anemone  with  a  large 
white  Flower. 

2.  Anemone  feminibus  acutis  foliolis  incifs  caule  uni- 
floro.  Hort.  Cliff.  224.  Anemone  with  pointed  Seeds,  cut 
Leaves,  and  a  Angle  blower.  This  is  the  Anemone  ne- 
merofa  fore  majore.  C.  B.  P.  176.  Wild  or  Wood  Ane¬ 
mone  with  a  large  Flower.  Anemonoides  Boerh.  bid.  Alt. 

3.  Anemone  feminibus  acutis  foliolis  incifs  petalis  lan- 
ceolatis  numerofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  541.  Anemone  with 
pointed  Seeds,  cut  Leaves,  and  many  Spear-fhaped 
blower  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ranunculus  nemorofus  fore 
purpuro-caruleo.  Park.  Theat.  325.  Wood  Anemone  with 
a  blue  Flower. 

4*  Anemone  pedunculis  alternis  longiffimis  fruCiibus 
cyhndricis  feminibus  kirfutis  muticis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  540. 
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Anemone  with  very  long  alternate  Foot  Stalks  and  cylin¬ 
drical  Spikes  of  hairy  Seeds.  This  is  the  Anemone  Vir- 
giniana  tertva  Matthioli  fimilis  fore  parvo.  H.  L.  645. 
Small  white  flowering  Virginia  Anemone. 

5.  Anemone  foliis  radicalibus  ternato- decornpofiiis,  in- 
volucro  foliofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  539.  Anemone  with  lower 
Leaves  decompounded,  and  a  lealy  Involucrum.  This 
is  the  Anemone  tenuifolia fimplici  fore.  C.  B.  P.  174.  Nar¬ 
row  leaved  Anemone  with  a  Angle  Flower. 

6.  Anemone  foliis  digitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  540. 
Anemone  with  fingered  Leaves.  This  is  the  Anemone  hor- 
tenfis  latifolia.  3  Cluf.  Hif.  1.  p.  249.  Broad  leaved 
Garden  Anemone. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  •,  this  approaches  near  to  our  Wood  Anemone ,  but 
the  Seeds  of  it  are  round  and  hairy  ;  the  Flower  is  large 
and  white,  but  having  little  Beauty,  is  feldom  planted 
in  Gardens. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  wild  in  the  Woods  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  where  it  flowrers  in  April  and  May , 
making  a  pretty  Appearance  in  thofe  Places  where  they 
are  in  Plenty.  The  Roots  of  this  may  be  taken  up  when 
their  .Leaves  decay,  and  tranfplanted  in  Wildernejfles, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  increafe  greatly,  if  they  are 
not  difturbed  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  before  the  Trees  are 
covered  with  Leaves,  they  will  have  a  very  good  Effedt, 
in  covering  of  the  Ground  and  making  apleafmg  Vari¬ 
ety  at  that  Seafon. 

The  third  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome 
Parts  of  England ,  but  particularly  at  Wimbledon  in  Sur¬ 
rey,  in  a  Wood  near  the  Manfion  Houfe,  in  great 
Plenty  •,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  not  origi¬ 
nally  planted  there,  as  they  are  not  found  in  any  other 
Place  in  that  Neighbourhood.  This  Sort  flowers  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  when  intermixed  with 
them,  make  a  fine  Variety.  This  may  be  tranfplanted 
from  the  Woods  as  the  former. 

There  are  of  thefe  two  Sorts,  fome  with  double 
Flowers,  which  have  been  obtained  from  Seeds.  Thefe 
make  a  finer  Appearance,  and  continue  longer  in  flower 
than  the  Angle  Sorts,  but  are  only  to  be  procured  from 
the  Gardens,  where  they  are  cultivated.  As  thefe  are 
onlyfeminal  Varieties,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  them 
with  the  others. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  are  frequently  fent  to  England. 
This  is  a  very  hardy  Plant,  and  produces  Plenty  of 
Seeds  in  England,  but  having  little  Beauty,  fcarce  de- 
ferves  a  Place  in  Gardens,  unlefs  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  are  Natives  of  the  Eaft,  from 
whence  their  Roots  were  brought  originally  ;  but  have 
been  fo  greatly  improved  by  Culture,  as  to  render  them 
fome  of  the  chief  Ornaments  to  our  Gardens  in  the 
Spring.  The  principal  Colours  of  thefe  Flowers  are  Red, 
White,  Purple,  and  Blue,  and  fome  are  finely  varie¬ 
gated  with  Red,  White,  and  Purple.  There  are  many 
intermediate  Shades  of  thefe  Colours ;  the  Flowers  are 
large  and  very  double,  and,  when  properly  managed, 
are  extremely  beautiful.  I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to 
give  ample  Directions  for  their  Culture,  which,  if  duly 
obferved,  every  Perfon  may  have  thefe  Flowers  in 
Perfeblion. 

Take  a  Quantity  of  frefh  untried  Earth  (from  a  Com¬ 
mon,  or  fome  other  Pafture  Land)  that  is  of  a  light 
fandy  Loam,  or  hazel  Mould,  obferving  not  to  take  it 
above  ten  Inches  deep  below  the  Surface  ;  and  if  the 
Turf  be  taken  with  it  the  better,  provided  it  hath  Time 
to  rot  thoroughly  before  it  is  ufed :  Mix  this  with  a 
third  Part  of  roten  Cow  Dung,  and  lay  it  in  a  Heap, 
keeping  it  turned  over  at  leaft  once  a  Month  for  eight 
or  ten  Months,  the  better  to  mix  it,  and  rot  the  Dung 
and  Turf,  and  to  let  it  have  the  Advantages  of  the  free 
Air  :  In  doing  this  Work,  be  careful  to  rake  out  all 
great  Stones,  and  break  the  Clods  (but  I  would  by  no 
Means  approve  of  fifting  or  fereening  the  Earth,  which 
I  have  found  very  hurtful  to  many  Sorts  of  Roots)  ; 
for  when  the  Earth  is  made  very  fine,  upon  the  firft 
great  Rains  of  Winter  op  Spring,  the  fmall  Particles 
thereof  join  clofely  together,  and  form  one  folid  Mafs, 
1  fo 
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fo  that  the  Roots  often  perifh  for  Want  of  fome  frnall 
Stones  to  keep  the  Particles  afunder,  and  make  Way 
for  the  tender  Fibres  to  draw  Nourifhment  for  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  the  Root. 

This  Earth  fhould  be  mixed  twelve  Months  before  it 
is  ufed,  if  poffible  ;  but  if  you  are  conftrained  to  ufe  it 
fooner,  you  muft  turn  it  over  the  oftener,  to  mellow 
and  break  the  Clods ;  and  obferve  to  rake  out  all  the 
Parts  of  the  green  Sward,  that  are  not  quite  roten,  be¬ 
fore  you  ufe  it,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  your 
Roots,  if  fuffered  to  remain.  The  Begining  of  Sep¬ 
tember  is  a  proper  Seafon  to  prepare  the  Beds  for  Plant¬ 
ing  (which  if  in  a  wet  Soil,  fhould  be  raifed  with  this 
Sort  of  Earth  fix  or  eight  Inches  above  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  laying  at  the  Bottom  fome  of  the  Rakings 
of  your  Heap  to  drain  off  the  Moifture  ;  but  in  a  dry 
Soil,  three  Inches  above  the  Surface  will  be  fufficient) : 
This  Compoft  fhould  be  laid  at  lead:  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
thick,  and  in  the  Bottom  there  fhould  be  about  four  or 
five  Inches  of  roten  Neats  Dung,  or  the  roten  Dung  of 
an  old  Melon  or  Cucumber  Bed,  fo  that  you  muft  take 
out  the  former  Soil  of  the  Beds  to  make  Room  for  it. 

And  obferve  in  preparing  your  Beds,  to  lay  them  (if 
in  a  wet  Soil)  a  little  round,  to  (hoot  off  the  Water-, 
but  in  a  dry  one,  let  it  be  nearer  to  a  Level ;  in 
wet  Land,  where  the  Beds  are  raifed  above  the  Surface, 
it  will  be  proper  to  fill  up  the  Paths  between  them  in 
Winter,  either  with  roten  Tan  or  Dung,  to  prevent  the 
Froft  from  penetrating  into  the  Sides  of  the  Beds,  which 
often  deftroy  their  Roots.  Your  Earth  fhould  be  laid 
in  the  Beds  at  lead  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  before 
you  plant  the  Roots,  that  it  may  fettle  ;  and  when  you 
plant  them,  ftir  the  upper  Part  of  the  Soil  about  fix 
inches  deep,  with  a  Spade;  then  rake  it  even  and 
fmooth,  and  with  a  Stick  draw  Lines  each  Way  of 
your  Bed  at  fix  Inches  Diftance,  fo  that  the  Whole  may 
be  in  Squares,  that  your  Roots  may  be  planted  regu¬ 
larly:  Then  with  your  three  Fingers  make  a  Hole  in 
the  Center  of  each  Square,  about  three  Inches  deep, 
laying  therein  a  Root  with  the  Eye  uppermoft  and 
when  you  have  finifhed  your  Bed,  with  the  Head  of  a 
Rake  draw  the  Earth  fmooth,  fo  as  to  cover  the  Crown 
of  the  Roots  about  two  Inches  thick. 

The  beft  Seafon  for  planting  thefe  Roots,  if  for  for¬ 
ward  Flowers,  is  about  the  latter  End  of  September  ;  and 
for  thofe  of  a  middle  Seafon,  any  Time  in  October ;  but 
obferve  to  perform  this  Work,  if  poffible,  at  or  near  the 
Time  of  fome  gentle  Showers  ;  for  if  you  fhould  plant 
them  when  the  Ground  is  perfedlly  dry,  and  there  fhould 
no  Rain  fall  for  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  after,  the 
Roots  will  be  very  apt  to  grow  mouldy  upon  the  Crown ; 
and  if  they  once  get  this  Diftemper,  they  feldom  come 
to  good  alter. 

You  may  alfo  referve  fome  of  your  Anemone  Roots  till 
after  Chriftmas ,  before  you  plant  them,  left  by  the  Se¬ 
verity  of  the  Winter  your  early  planted  Roots  fhould  be 
deftroyed,  which  does  fometimes  happen  in  very  hard 
Winters,  efpecially  in  thofe  Places  where  they  are  not 
covered  to  protect  them  from  Froft:  Thefe  late  planted 
Roots  will  flower  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  after  thofe 
which  were  planted  in  Autumn,  and  many  Times  blow 
equally  as  fair,  efpecially  if  it  prove  a  moift  Spring,  or 
that  Care  be  taken  to  refreff  them  with  Water. 

But  then  the  Increafe  of  thefe  Roots  will  not  be  near 
fo  great  as  thofe  of  your  firft  Planting,  provided  they 
were  not  hurt  in  Winter ;  and  it  is  for  this  Reafon  all 
thofe  who  make  Sale  of  thefe  Roots,  are  forward  in 
planting  ;  for  although  it  may  happen,  by  fharp  pinch¬ 
ing  F rolls  in  the  Spring,  that  their  Flowers  are  not  fo 
double  and  fair  as  thofe  planted  a  little  later,  yet  if  they 
can  prefcrve  the  green  Leaves  of  the  Plants  from  being 
injured',  the  Roots  will  greatly  increafe  in  Bulk  ;  but  in 
Inch  Gardens  where  thefe  Flowers  are  preferved  with 
Care,  there  is  always  Provifion  made  to  cover  them 
from  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather,  by  arching  the  Beds 
over  with  Hoops,  or  Frames  of  Wood,  and  covering 
them  with  Garden  Mats  or  Cloths,  in  frofty  Nights, 
and  bad  Weather,  efpecially  in  the  Spring  of  the  Y'ear, 
when  their  Buds  begin  to  appear  ;  for  otherwife,  if  you 
plant  the  beft  and  molt  double  Flowers,  the  black  Frofts 
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and  cuting  Winds  in  March  will  caufe  them  to  blow 
fingle,  by  deftroying  the  Thrum  that  is  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Flower  ;  and  this  many  Times  hath  occafioned 
many  People  who  have  bought  the  Roots,  to  think  they 
were  cheated  in  the  Purchafe  of  them,  when  it  was 
wholly  owing  to  their  Negledt  of  covering  them,  that 
their  Flowers  were  fingle. 

In  the  Begining  of  April  your  firft  planted  Roots  will 
begin  to  flower,  which  will  continue  for  three  Weeks  01- 
more,  according  to  the  Heat  of  the  Weather,  or  the 
Care  taken  of  covering  them,  during  the  Heat  of  the 
Day,  with  Mats  or  Cloths  :  After  thefe  are  paft  flower¬ 
ing,  the  fecond  planted  Sorts  will  come  to  lucceed  them, 
and  thefe  will  be  followed  by  thofe  planted  in  the 
Spring  ;  fo  that  you  may  have  thefe  Beauties  continued 
for  near  two  Months  together,  or  fometimes  longer,  if 
the  Seafon  prove  favourable,  or  proper  Care  is  taken  to 
fhade  them  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day. 

Toward  the  latter  End  of  May  or  the  Begining  of 

June ,  the  Leaves  of  your  firft  blown  Roots  will  begin 

to  decay  ;  foon  after  which  Time  you  muft  take  them 

out  of  the  Ground,  clearing  them  from  decayed  Stalks, 

and  wafhing  them,  to  take  the  Earth  clean  from  the 

Roots  ;  then  fpread  them  on  a  Mat  in  a  dry  lhady  Place 

till  they  are  perfectly  dried,  when  you  may  put  them 

up  in  Bags,  and  hang  them  out  of  the  Reach  of  Mice, 

or  other  Vermin,  which  will  deftroy  many  of  the  Roots 

if  thev  can  come  at  them. 

✓  . 

Obferve  alfo  to  take  up  the  latter  planted  Roots  as 
foon  as  their  Leaves  decay;  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to 
remain  long  after  in  the  Ground,  and  there  fhould  fall 
fome  Showers  of  Rain,  they  would  foon  put  forth  trefh 
Fibres,  and  make  new  Shoots,  when  it  would  be  too 
late  to  remove  them :  At  the  Time  when  you  take  up 
the  Roots,  is  the  proper  Seafon  for  breaking  or  parting 
them,  which  may  be  done  by  feparating  thofe  that  you 
would  choofe  to  make  all  poffible  Increafe  from,  into  as 
many  Parts  as  you  can  conveniently,  provided  each  one 
of  them  have  a  good  Eye  or  Bud  ;  but  thofe  you  intend 
to  blow  ftrong,  ffould  by  no  Means  be  parted  too 
frnall,  which  greatly  weakens  their  Flowering. 

The  principal  Colours  in  Ancmonies  are,  White,  Red, 
Blue,  and  Purple  ;  and  thefe  in  fome  of  them,  are  cu- 
rioufly  intermixed ;  but  the  moft  prevailing  Colours 
amongft  our  Englijh  raifed  Ancmonies ,  are  White  and 
Red  ;  though  of  late  we  have  received  from  France  great 
Varieties  of  Blues  and  Purples,  which  are  exceeding 
fine  Flowers,  and  being  intermixed  v/ith  the  Engliflo 
Flowers,  make  a  fine  Variety  :  We  ffould  therefore  ob¬ 
ferve,  in  planting  the  Roots,  to  diftribute  the  different 
Colours,  fo  as  to  make  an  agreeable  Mixture  of  each 
in  every  Bed,  which  will  greatly  add  to  their  Beauty. 

But  fince  all  the  fine  Varieties  of  thefe  Flowers  were 
firft  obtained  from  Seeds,  no  good  Florift,  that  hath 
Garden  Room,  fhould  negledt  to  low  them  ;  in  order 
to  which,  we  ffould  provide  ourfelves  with  a  Quantity 
of  good  fingle  (or  what  the  Gardeners  call  Poppy  Ane- 
monies )  of  the  belt  Colours,  and  fuch  as  have  ftrong 
Stems  and  large  Flowers,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  have  more 
Leaves  than  common,  and  aifo  other  good  Properties; 
thefe  fliould  be  planted  early,  that  they7  may  have  Strength 
to  produce  good  Seeds,  which  will  be  ripe  in  three 
Weeks  or  a  Month’s  Time,  after  the  Flowers  are  paft; 
when  you  muft  carefully  gather  it,  otherwife  it  will  be 
blown  away  in  a  fliort  Time,  it  being  inclofed  in  a 
downy  Subftance.  You  muft  preferve  this  Seed  till  the 
Begining  of  Augujl ,  when  you  may  either  fow  it  in  Pots, 
Tubs,  or  a  well  prepared  Bed  of  light  Earth  :  In  the 
doing  of  it  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  let  your  Seeds  be 
in  Heaps,  to  avoid  which  is  a  Thing  little  underftood, 
and  is  what  I  have  been  informed  of  by  the  late  Mr.  Oba- 
diah  Lowe ,  Gardener  at  Batterfea ,  who  for  feveral  Years 
raifed  large  Quantities  of  thefe  Flowers  from  Seeds : 
His  Manner  was  thus  : 

After  having  levelled  his  Bed  of  Earth,  in  which  he 
intended  to  fow  his  Seeds,  he  rubed  the  Seeds  well  be¬ 
tween  his  Hands,  with  a  little  dry  Sand,  in  order  to 
make  them  feparate  the  better  ;  then  he  fowed  them  as 
regularly  as  poffible  over  the  Bed  ;  but  as  thefe  Seeds 
I  will  ftill  adhere  clolely  together  by  their  Down,  fo  he 

made 
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took  a  ftrong  Hair  Brufh,  with  which  he  gently  fwept 
over  the  whole  Bed,  observing  not  to  brufh  oh  the 
Seeds  ;  this  Brufh  will  To  feparate  the  Seeds,  if  careful¬ 
ly  managed,  as  not  to  leave  any  entire  Lumps ;  then 
gently  fift  fome  light  Earth,  about  a  Quarter  of  an 
Inch  thick  over  the  Seeds  ;  and,  if  it  fhould  prove  hot 
dry  Weather,  it  will  be  advifable  to  lay  fome  Mats 
hollow  upon  the  Bed  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  now 
and  then  give  them  a  little  Water,  but  this  muff  be 
o-iven  gently,  left  by  haftily  watering  you  wafh  the  Seeds 
out  of  the  Ground ;  but  be  fure  to  uncover  the  Bed  at 
all  Times  when  there  are  gentle  Showers,  and  every 
Night,  that  the  Seeds  may  have  the  Benefit  of  the 
Dews  ;  and  as  the  Heat  of  the  Weather  decreafes, 
you  may  begin  to  uncover  your  Bed  in  the  Day  Time 
alfo. 

In  about  two  Months  after  fowing,  your  Plants  will 
begin  to  appear,  if  the  Seafon  has  proved  favourable,  or 
your  Care  in  Management  hath  not  been  wanting,  other- 
wife  they  many  Times  remain  a  whole  Year  in  the 
Ground."  The  firft  Winter  after  their  appearing  above 
Ground,  they  are  fubjeft  to  Injuries  from  hard  Frofts, 
or  too  much  Wet,  againft  both  of  which  you  muft 
equally  defend  them  ;  for  the  Froft  is  very  apt  to  loofen 
the  Earth,  fo  that  the  young  Plants  are  often  turned 
out  of  the  Ground,  after  which  a  fmall  Froft  will  de- 
ftroy  them ;  and  too  much  Wet  often  rots  their  tender 
Roots,  fo  that  all  your  former  Trouble  may  be  loft  in 
a  fhort  Time  for  want  of  Care  in  this  Particular ;  nor 
do  I  know  of  any  Thing  more  deftrudlive  to  thefe  ten¬ 
der  Plants,  than  the  cold  black  Frofts  and  Winds  of 
February  and  March ,  from  which  you  muft  be  careful 
to  defend  them,  by  placing  a  low  Reed  Fence  on  the 
North  and  Eaft  Sides  of  the  Bed,  which  may  be  move- 
able,  and  only  faftened  to  a  few  Stakes  to  fupport  it  for 
the  prefent,  and  may  be  taken  quite  away  as  the  Seafon 
advances,  or  removed  to  the  South  and  Weft  Sides  of 
the  Bed,  to  fcreen  it  from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun, 
which  often  impairs  thefe  Plants  when  young. 

As  the  Spring  advances,  if  the  Weather  lhould  prove 
dry,  you  muft  gently  refrefh  them  with  Water,  which 
will  greatly  ftrengthen  your  Roots  •,  and  when  the  green 
Leaves  are  decayed,  if  your  Roots  are  not  too  thick  to 
remain  in  the  fame  Bed  another  Year,  you  muft  clear 
off  all  the  Weeds,  and  decayed  Leaves,  from  the  Bed, 
and  fift  a  little  more  of  the  fame  prepared  good  Earth, 
about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick  over  the  Surface,  and 
obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  during  the 
Summer  Seafon,  and  at  Michaelmas  repeat  the  fame 
Earthing  •,  but  as  thefe  Roots  fo  left  in  the  Ground, 
will  come  up  early  in  the  Autumn,  the  Beds  fhould  be 
carefully  covered  in  frofty  Weather,  otherwife  their 
their  Leaves  will  be  injured,  whereby  the  Roots  will  be 
weakened,  if  not  deftroyed.  If  your  Roots  fucceed 
well,  many  of  them  will  flower  the  fecond  Year,  when 
you  may  feledt  all  fuch  as  you  like,  by  marking  them 
with  a  Stick  •,  but  you  fhould  not  deftroy  any  of  them 
until  after  the  third  Year,  when  you  have  feen  them 
blow  ftrong,  at  which  Time  you  will  be  capable  to 
judge  of  their  Goodnefs ;  for  until  the  Roots  have  ac¬ 
quired  Strength,  the  Floy/ers  will  not  fhew  themfelves 
to  Advantage. 

By  this  Time  your  Roots  will  be  too  thick  in  the 
Seed  Bed  to  remain,  therefore  you  muft,  as  foon  as 
their  green  Leaves  are  decayed,  fift  the  Earth  of  your 
Bed  through  a  very  fine  Sieve,  in  order  to  get  out  the 
Roots,  which  can  be  no  otherways  found,  as  being 
fmall,  and  fo  nearly  the  Colour  of  the  Ground  ;  but 
m  doing  this,  obferve  not  to  difturb  the  Ground  too 
deep,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  burying  any  of  the  Roots ; 
for,  notwithftanding  all  your  Care,  many  fmall  Roots 
will  b_  left  behind  ;  therefore,  as  foon  as  you  have  fifted 
your  whole  Bed,  and  taken  out  all  the  Roots  you  can 
find,  you  muft  level  the  Earth  of  your  Bed  again,  and 
let  it  remain  till  next  Year,  when  you  will  find  a  plen¬ 
tiful  Crop  of  Roots  come  up  again  ;  the  young  Roots 
which  you  take  up  muft  be  dried,  as  was  directed  for 
the  old  ones,  but  fhould  be  planted  again  three  Weeks 
before  them,  that  they  may  increafe  in  Strength,  fo 
as  to  flower  ftrongly  the  fucceeding  Year. 


The  Angle  (or  Poppy)  Anemonies  will  flower  mofc 
Part  of  the  Winter  and  Spring,  when  the  Seafons  are 
favourable,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  at 
which  Time  they  make  a  fine  Appearance,  therefore 
deferve  a  Place  in  every  Flower  Garden,  efpecially  as 
they  require  little  Culture  ;  for  if  thefe  Roots  are  taken 
up  every  third  Year,  it  will  be  often  enough,  and  when 
they  are  taken  up,  they  fhould  be  planted  again  very 
early  in  the  Autumn,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  till 
the  Spring.  There  are  fome  fine  blue  Colours  amongft: 
thefe  Angle  Anemonies,  which,  with  the  Scarlets  and 
Reds,  make  a  beautiful  Mixture  of  Colours ;  and  as 
thefe  begin  flowering  in  ‘January  or  February ,  when  the 
Weather  is  cold,  they  will  continue  a  long  Time  in 
Beauty,  provided  the  Froft  is  not  too  fevere.  The 
Seeds  of  thefe  are  ripe  by  the  Middle  or  End  of  May , 
and  muft  be  gathered  daily  as  it  ripens,  otherwife  it 
will  foon  be  blown  away  by  the  Winds. 

The  Anemone  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago ,  where  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  their  Fields  are  covered  with  them  of  all  the 
Colours,  but  the  Flowers  are  Angle,  and  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  Culture.  In  France  they  were  long 
cultivated  before  they  were  much  known  in  Holland,  or 
England.  Tournefort  mentions  two  French  Gentlemen, 
Meffrs.  Malaval  and  Bachelier ,  who  contributed  greatly 
to  the  Improvement  of  thefe  Flowers ;  and  of  the  latter 
he  relates  a  pleafant  Story,  as  follows  :  “There  was  a 
certain  Lawyer  to  whom  Mr.  Bachelier  had  refufed  to 
communicate  the  Seeds  of  his  fine  Anemonies,  and  find¬ 
ing  he  could  not  obtain  any  either  by  Friendfhip  or 
Money,  a  P^ancy  came  into  his  Head,  to  make  a  Vifit 
to  Mr.  Bachelier  with  fome  of  his  Friends  who  were  in 
the  Secret ;  he  ordered  his  Lacquey  who  fupported  the 
Train  of  his  Gown,  to  let  it  drop  on  a  Bed  where  the 
Anemonies  grew  which  he  wanted,  whofe  Seeds  were 
then  ripe.  They  walked  a  confiderable  Time  talking 
on  various  Subjects,  and  when  they  came  to  the  Spot 
where  the  Anemonies  grew,  a  merry  Gentleman  of  the 
Company  began  a  Story,  which  engaged  the  Attention 
of  Mr.  Bachelier ,  at  which  Time  the  Lacquey,  who 
was  no  Fool,  let  fall  his  Mailer’s  Train  over  the  Bed, 
and  the  Seeds  having  a  downy  Covering,  ftuck  to  the 
Gown,  which  the  Boy  afterwards  took  up  again,  and 
the  Company  went  forward.  The  Virtuofo  took  Leave 
of  Mr.  Bachelier ,  and  went  direftly  Home,  where  he 
carefully  picked  off  the  Seeds  which  had  ftuck  to  his 
Robes,  and  fowed  them,  which  produced  very  beauti¬ 
ful  Flowers. 

ANEMONOIDES.  See  Anemone. 
ANEMONOSPERMOS.  See  Arcfiotis. 

ANETHUM,  Dill  [’'a whev,  which  fome  will  have 
called  dvlxylov,  i.  e.  invincible,  becaufe  it  excites  an  Ap¬ 
petite  to  Food  ;  others  from  dm  and  Mm,  i.  c.  to  run 
up,  becaufe  it  is  quick  of  Growth. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant,  having  many  Umbels,  which 
have  no  Involucrums.  The  Umbels  are  uniform,  and  are 
compofed  of  many  fmaller  ones.  The  Flowers  have  five  Spear- 
f japed  Petals,  each  of  thefe  have  five  Jlender  Stamina , 
crowned  with  blunt  Summits  ;  under  the  Flower  is  fituated 
the  Germen  fupporting  two  fmall  Styles  crowned  with  blunt 
Stigma,  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  two  comprejfed  Seeds 
having  Borders. 

1  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Clafs  of 
Linnaeus's  Genera,  which  is  entitled,  Pentandria  Digy- 
nia,  the  Flowers  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 
To  this  Genus  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Fennel,  but  as 
that  has  ftriated  Seeds  without  Borders,  fo  fhould  be  kept 
feparate  from  this. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Anethum  fruttibus  compreffis.  Hort.  Cliff.  106.  Dill 
with  compreffed  Seeds,  d  his  is  the  Anethum  hortenfe. 
C.  B.  P.  147.  Garden  or  common  Dill. 

There  are  two  other  Varieties  which  are  mentioned 
as  diftindl  Species  by  the  Botanifts,  but  I  have  frequent- 
y  fown  them,  and  have  always  found  them  prove  to 
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be  rhe  fame  with  the  common  Sort.  Thefe  are  Ane- 
thum  fegetum  femine  min  ere.  Vir.  Luftt.  and  Anethnm  ve- 
rum  pernambucenfe.  Zan.  Ilift. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds,  which 
fhouid  be  done  in  Autumn,  foon  alter  they  are  ripe  ; 
for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they 
frequently  mifearry  ;  or  if  any  of  the  Plants  do  come 
up,  they  often  decay  before  they  have  perfected  their 
Seeds.  They  love  a  light  Soil,  and  will  not  bear  to  be 
tranfplanted,  but  mud  be  fown  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  •,  and  mull  be  allowed  eight  or  ten  Inches  room 
to  grow,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and 
not  produce  any  lateral  Branches,  whereby  their  Leaves 
will  decay,  and  be  rendered  ufclefs,  nor  will  they  pro¬ 
duce  fo  good  Seeds  •,  therefore  the  bed  Way  is,  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  to  hce  them  out,  as  is  praCtifed 
for  Onions,  Carrots,  Cf 7c.  leaving  the  Plants  about  eight 
or  ten  Inches  afunder  every  Way,  obferving  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds  •,  and  when  the  Seeds  begin  to 
be  formed,  you  fnould  cut  up  thofe  that  are  intended 
to  be  put  into  the  Pickle  for  Cucumbers,  leaving  thofe 
that  are  intended  for  the  Ufe  cf  the  Seeds,  until  they  are 
ripe  ;  at  which  Time  it  Ihould  be  cut,  and  fpread  upon 
a  Cloth  to  dry,  and  then  beat  out  for  Ufe  •,  and  if  you 
let  the  Seeds  fail  upon  the  Ground,  they  will  arife  the 
next  Spring  without  any  Care,  fo  that  the  Trouble  of 
fowing  their  Seeds  may  be  fpared. 

ANGELICA  [of  Angelas ,  fo  called,  as  fome  Quacks, 
&c.  pretend,  from  the  Angels,  on  Account  of  its  ex¬ 
cellent  Qualities ;  for  it  is  pretended,  when  the  Army 
of  a  certain  Emperor  was  miferably  afflicted  with  the 
Plague,  an  Angel  admenilhed  him  in  a  Dream  to  make 
ufe  of  this  Plant,  by  which  Means  he  faved  his  Army]. 

The  Chard  tiers  are. 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant ,  the  greater  Umbel  being  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  fmall  ones ,  the  Involucrum ,  or  Cover,  of  the 
large  Umbel  is  compofed  of  five  fmall  Leaves ,  and  thofe  of 
the  fmaller  cf  eight ,  and  the  Empalement  cf  the  Flowers 
are  indented  in  five  Parts.  Lhe  Flowers  of  the  whole  Um¬ 
bel  are  uniform ,  each  of  them  ccnfifl  cf  five  Petals  which 
fall  away ,  thefe  have  five  Stamina ,  which  are  longer  than 
the  Petals ,  and  are  crowned  with  fingle  Summits.  The 
Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower ,  Supporting  two  reflexed 
Styles,  crowned  with  obtufe  Stigma,  the  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundijh  Fruit  fpliting  into  two,  and  compofed 
of  two  Seeds,  which  are  -  plain  on  one  Side  and  convex  on 
the  other ,  and  are  bordered. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Divi¬ 
rion  of  Finnans’ s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Digynia, 
from  the  Flowers  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

x.  Angelica  foliorum  impari  lobato.  Flor.  Lapp.  ioi. 
Angelica  with  Leaves  compofed  cf  an  unequal  Number 
of  Lobes.  This  is  the  Angelica  fativa ,  C.  B.  P.  1 55. 
common  Garden  Angelica. 

2.  Angelica  altiffma  foliorum  lobatis  maximis  ferra- 
tis.  Tailed  Angelica  with  Leaves  compofed  of  large 
ferrated  Lobes.  This  is  the  Angelica  fcandiaca  Archan¬ 
gelica.  T'abern.  Icon.  82. 

3.  Angelica  foliis  aqualibus  ovato-lanceolatis  ferra- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  97.  Angelica  with  equal  Leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  oval  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  which  are  fawed. 
This  is  the  Angelica  Sylvefris  major.  C.  B.  P.  155. 
Greater  wild  Angelica. 

4.  An  g  e  l  1  ca  extime  foliorum  pari  coadunato  folio  ter¬ 
minal  petiolalo.  Prod.  Leyd.  103.  Angelica  with  the 
extreme  Pair  of  Leaves  joined  and  terminated  with  a 
Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Angelica  Canadenfis  atro  purpurea. 
Cor  met.  Canad.  198.  Dark  Purple  Angelica  of  Canada. 

5.  Angelica  foliis  aqualibus  ovatis  incifo-ferratis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  97.  Angelica  with  equal  Leaves  and  oval 
Lobes,  which  are  cut  and  fawed.  This  is  the  Angelica 
lucida  Canadenfs.  Ccrnut.  Canad.  196.  Shining  Ange¬ 
lica  of  Canada. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Angelica,  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Gardens  for  medicinal  Ufe,  as  alfo  for 
making  a  fweet  Meat,  which  is  by  fome  greatly  efteem- 
ed.  This  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Rivers  in  Lap- 
land ,  and  cither  northern  Countries. 
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The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  and 
fome  Parts  of  Germany.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
only  a  Variety  of  the  firft  by  many  modern  Botanifts  \ 
but  from  many  Years  Experience  in  the  Culture  of  this 
Plant,  I  could  never  obferve  any  Alteration  in  it  ;  for 
all  the  Plants  which  I  raifed  from  Seeds,  proved  exact¬ 
ly  the  fame  as  the  Parent  Plant,  and  when  planted  in 
the  fame  Soil  with  the  common  Sort,  they  were  twice 
their  Size.  ■  The  Leaves  were  alfo  much  larger,  and 
deeper  fawed  on  their  Edges,  the  Umbels  much  larger, 
and  the  Flowers  were  yellow.  This  Sort  feldom  conti¬ 
nues  longer  than  three  or  four  Years,  fo  that  young 
Plants  Ihould  be  raifed  to  preferve  the  Species.  The 
Seeds  fhouid  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  Spring  feldom  fucceed. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows, 
and  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers  in  many  Parts  of  England, 
fo  is  feldom  admited  into  Gardens. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  grows  naturally  in  North  A- 
merica,  from  whence  their  Seeds  were  fent  to  Europe ,  where 
the  Plants  are  preferved  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety  ;  but  as  they  have  no  Ufe,  and  but  little  Beauty, 
fo  they  are  not  admited  into  many  Gardens.  They  are 
both  very  hardy  Plants,  and  may  be  eafily  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  fhouid  be  fown  in  Autumn,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  large  enough  to  remove,  they  muft  be 
tranfplanted  into  a  moift  Soil,  and  have  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion,  allowing  them  two  Feet  room  on  every  Side. 
They  grow  near  four  Feet  high,  and  put  out  many 
1  Shoots  from  the  Root,  efpecially  the  fecond  Year  from 
Seed,  when  they  will  flower  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  September.  The  Roots  of  thefe  Sorts  feldom 
continue  longer  than  three  or  four  Years. 

The  common  Angelica  delights  to  grow  in  a  very 
moift  Soil,  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhouid  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  until  the  Spring, 
feldom  one  Seed  in  Forty  will  grow.  When  the  Plants 
are  come  up  about  fix  Inches  high,  they  fhouid  be 
tranfplanted  at  a  large  Diftance  ;  for  their  Leaves  ex¬ 
tend  very  wide  ;  the  beft  Place  for  this  Plant  is  up¬ 
on  the  Sides  of  Ditches,  or  Pools  of  Water,  where 
being  planted  about  three  Feet  afunder,  they  will  thrive 
exceedingly.  The  fecond  Year  after  fowing,  they, will 
fhoot  up  to  flower ;  therefore  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
continue  their  Roots,  you  fnould  cut  down  thefe  Stems 
in  May,  which  will  occafton  their  puting  out  Heads 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Roots,  whereby  they  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  or  four  Years  •,  whereas  if  they  had 
been  permited  to  feed,  their  Roots  would  perifh  foon 
after. 

The  Gardeners  near  London,  who  have  Ditches  of 
Water  runing  through  their  Gardens,  do  propagate 
great  Quantities  of  this  Plant,  for  which  they  have  a 
great  Demand  from  the  Confectioners,  who  make  a 
Sweet-meat  with  the  tender  Stalks  of  it,  cut  in  May. 

This  Plant  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine,  as  are  alfo  the 
Seeds  ;  therefore  v.'here  it  is  cultivated  for  the  Seeds, 
there  fhouid  be  new  Plantations  annually  made  to  fup- 
ply  the  Places  of  thofe  which  die,  for  when  they  are 
permited  to  feed,  they  laft  but  two  Years. 

ANGUINA.  See  Tricofanthes. 

ANGURIA,  the  Water  Melon,  or  Citrul. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  growing  feparate  on 
the  fame  Plant,  the  Flowers  cf  both  Sexes,  are  cf  the  open 
Bell-fhctped  Kind,  of  one  Leaf ,  and  have  Fmpcdements  of 
the  fame  Form.  The  male  Flowers  have  three  Jhort  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  joined  together ,  thefe  are  crowned  by  fen¬ 
der  Summits.  I  he  female  Flowers  ref  upon  an  oval  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  three  large 
Stigma,  which  are  gibbous  •,  the  Germen  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  flefljy  Fruit ,  having  five  Cells  fitted  with 
comprejfed  Seeds,  which  are  rounded  at  their  Extremity. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  joins  this  Genus  to  the  Gourd  ;  but 
whoever  will  allow  the  Fruit  to  be  a  CharaCteriftic  in 
determining  the  Genera,  muft  keep  them  feparate  *, 
for  the  Gourd  hath  but  three  Cells,  whereas  the  Angu- 
ria  has  five,  and  the  Seeds  of  the  former  are  bordered, 
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but  thofe  of  the  latter  are  even  and  rounded.  pr.Tottr- 
nefort  feparates  the  Anguria  from  the  Gourd,  tor  its  ha¬ 
ving  cut  Leaves.  _ 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  Divifion  of  Lin¬ 
naeus's  twenty-firft  Clafs  of  Plants,  entitled  Moncecia 
Syngenefia ,  from  the  Flowers  being  male  and  female  in 
the* fame  Plant,  and  the  Stamina  and  Summits  growing 
together. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Anguria  foliis  multipartitis .  Water  Melon  with 
Leaves  cut  into  many  Parts.  This  is  the  Anguria  Citrul- 
lus  dicta.  C.  B.  P.3 12.  i.  e  Water  Melon  called  Citrul. 
Of  this  there  are  feveral  Varieties,  which  differ  in  the 
Form  and  Colour  of  their  Fruit.  But  as  thefe  vary  an¬ 
nually  from  Seeds,  fo  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  them 
here. 

This  Fruit  is  cultivated  in  Spain ,  Portugal ,  Italy,  and 
moft  other  warm  Countries  in  Europe  •,  as  alfo  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  Afia ,  and  America  and  is  by  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe 
Countries  greatly  efteemed  for  their  wholefome  cooling 
Quality  •,  but  in  England  the  Fruit  is  not  fo  univerfally 
efteemed,  though  fome  few  Perfons  are  very  fond  of 
them.  I  fnall  therefore  give  full  Directions  for  the 
raifing  of  them,  fo  that  fuch  Perfons  as  are  willing  to 
be  at  die  Expence  and  Trouble  of  raifing  them,  may 
not  be  at  a  lofs  for  InftruCtions. 

You  muft  fir  ft  provide  yourfelf  with  fome  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  three  or  four  Years  old  •,  for  new 
Seeds  are  apt  to  produce  vigorous  Plants,  which  are  fel- 
dom  fo  fruitful  as  thofe  of  a  moderate  Strength.  The  belt 
Sorts  to  cultivate  in  England ,  are  thofe  with  fmall  round 
Fruit,  which  come  from  Aftracan ,  thofe  with  very  large 
Fruit,  feldom  ripen  in  this  Climate.  Having  provided 
yourfelf  with  good  Seed,  you  fhould  prepare  a  Heap  of 
new  Dung  the  Begining  cf  February ,  which  fhould  be 
thrown  in  a  Heap  for  about  twelve  Days  to  heat  i  then 
you  fhould  make  a  hot  Bed  for  one  fingle  Light,  for  which 
one  good  Load  of  Dung  will  be  fufficient ;  this  Dung 
fhould  be  well  wrought  in  making  of  the  Bed,  and  muft 
be  beaten  down  pretty  clofe  with  a  Dung  Fork,  that 
the  Heat  may  not  be  too  violent,  and  of  longer  Conti¬ 
nuance.  When  the  Dung  is  thus  laid,  you  fhould  co¬ 
ver  it  about  four  Inches  thick  with  good  light  Earth, 
and  having  fpread  it  very  even,  you  fhould  put  the 
Frame  and  Glafs  ever  it,  leaving  it  to  warm  four  or  five 
Days  before  you  put  the  Seeds  into  it,  obferving,  if  the 
Steam  rifes  pretty  much,  to  raife  up  the  Glafs  with  a 
Stone,  to  let  it  pafs  off.  Then,  if  you  find  your  Bed 
in  proper  Temper,  you  may  fow  your  Seeds  therein 
in  Drills,  covering  them  over  with  Earth,  about  Half 
an  Inch.  After  this,  if  you  find  your  Bed  very  warm, 
you  muft  give  Air  in  the  Day  Time  by  raifing  of  the 
Glaffes  •,  but  if  the  Bed  is  cool,  you  muft  cover  it  well 
with  Mats  every  Night,  as  alfo  in  bad  Weather.  In 
four  or  five  Days  after,  you  muft  prepare  another  hot 
Bed  to  receive  thefe  Plants,  which  will  be  fit  to  tranf- 
piant  in  ten  Days,  or  a  Fortnight  at  moft,  after  the 
Seeds  are  fown  ;  this  Bed  need  not  be  very  large,  for 
a  few  of  thefe  Plants  will  fill  a  large  Quantity  of  Frames, 
when  they  are  planted  out  for  good  ;  and  while  the 
Plants  are  young,  there  may  be  a  great  Quantity  kept 
in  one  Light ;  fo  that  thofe  Perfons  who  raife  early  Cu¬ 
cumbers  and  Mufk  Melons,  may  alfo  raife  thefe  Plants 
in  the  fame  Bed  ;  for  two  or  three  Lights  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  raife  Plants  of  all  three  Kinds,  to  fupply  the 
largeft  Families,  until  they  are  planted  out  for  good. 
In  the  Management  of  thefe  Plants  while  young,  there 
is  little  Difference  from  the  Directions  given  for  raifing 
Mufk  Melons,  therefore  I  need  not  repeat  it  here.  The 
chief  Thing  to  be  obferved,  is,  to  let  them  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  whenever  the  Weather  will  permit,  othe.r- 
wife  the  Plants  will  draw  up  weak,  and  be  good  for 
little.  As  thefe  Plants  will  require  two  or  three  hot 
Beds,  to  bring  the  Fruit  to  Perfedion,  it  will  be  the 
better  Way  to  put  the  Plants  into  Bafkets,  when  they 
have  goten  four  Leaves,  as  is  direded  for  .the  raifing 
ot  early  Cucumbers  ;  but  you  fhould  not  plant  more 
than  two  Plants  in  each  Bafket ;  for  if  one  of  them 
lives,  it  will  be  fufficient  •,  therefore  when  both  the 
Plants  iucceed,  you  fhould  draw  out  the  weakeft 
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and  moft  unpromifing  of  them,  before  they  begin  to 
put  out  their  Side  Shoots,  otherwife  they  will  entangle, 
and  render  it  difficult  to  be  performed,  without  greatly 
injuring  the  remaining  Plant. 

The  Bafkets  in  which  thefe  Plants  are  to  be  planted, 
need  not  be  more  than  a  Foot  Diameter,  fo  that  one 
Light  will  contain  Eight  of  them  which  will  be  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  twenty-four  Lights,  when  they  are  planted 
out  for  good  •,  for  where  the  Plants  are  vigorous,  one 
fingle  Plant  will  fpread  fo  far  as  to  fill  three  Lights  ; 
and  if  they  have  not  Room,  they  feldom  fet  their  Fruit 
well. 

Thefe  Bafkets  may  remain  in  the  Nurfery  Beds,  until 
the  Plants  have  fpread,  and  put  out  many  Runers  ;  for 
when  the  Heat  of  this  Bed  declines,  it  is  foon  revived 
by  adding  a  proper  Lining  of  warm  Dung  to  the  Sides 
of  the  Bed  quite  round  •,  fo  that  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  this  Bed,  and  placed  in  the  Ridges  where  they 
are  to  remain,  the  Heat  of  the  Beds  will  laft  fo  long  as 
to  fet  their  Fruit,  which  is  of  great  Confequence  •,  for 
when  the  Plants  are  ridged  out  very  young,  the  Beds 
are  generally  made  of  a  great  Thicknefs  in  Dung,  in 
order  to  continue  their  Heat ;  fo  that  for  fome  Time 
after  they  are  made,  they  are  fo  extreme  hot,  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  Raiding  of  the  Plants ;  and  by  the  Time 
the  Fruit  begins  to  appear,  there  is  little  Heat  left  in 
the  Beds,  which  often  occafions  the  Fruit;  to  drop  off, 
and  come  to  nothing. 

After  thefe  Plants  are  placed  in  the  Beds  where  they 
are  to  remain,  you  muft  carefully  lead  the  Shoots  as 
they  are  produced,  fo  as  to  fill  each  Part  of  the  Frame, 
but  not  to  croud  each  other  ;  and  be  careful  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  as  alfo  to  admit  frefh  Air 
whenever  the  Weather  will  permit  they  muft  alfo  be 
frequently  watered,  but  do  not  give  it  them  in  great 
Quantities.  In  fhort,  there  is  little  Difference  to  be 
obferved  in  the  Management  of  thefe,  from  that  of 
Mufk  Melons,  but  only  to  give  them  more  Room,  and, 
to  keep  the  Beds  to  a  good  Temperature  of  Pleat,  and 
when  the  Fruit  appears,  to  admit  Air  freely  to  the  Plants, 
in  order  to  fet  their  Fruit,  but  when  the  Nights  are 
cold,  the  Glaffes  muft  be  covered  with  Mats  to  keep 
the  Beds  warm,  without  which  this  Fruit  will  feldom 
come  to  good  in  this  Country. 

ANIL  [is  fo  called  by  the  Inhabitants  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Countries  where  it  grows],  The  Indigo  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fpreading  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  which  is 
indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Fop.  Fhe  Flower  is  cf  the 
Butterfly  Kind.  Fhe  Standard  is  open,  bordered ,  and  re¬ 
flexed.  Fhe  Wings  are  oblong,  blunt,  and  fpread  open,  as 
is  alfo  the  Keel,  which  turns  backwards.  Fhere  are  ten 
Stamina  in  the  Flower ,  nine  of  which  are  joined ,  and  the 
other  ftands  feparate ,  thefe  are  crowned  by  roundifh  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  cylindrical  Germen ,  fup- 
porting  a  fhort  Style,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stigma.  Fhe 
Germen  afterwards  becomes  a  taper  Pod,  filled  with  Kidney - 
floaped  Seeds. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  altered  the  Title  of  this  Genus  to 
Indigopher  a ,  becaufe  the  former  was  the  barbarous  Coun¬ 
try  Name,  both  of  the  Plant,  and  alfo  ot  the  Indigo 
made  from  it  •,  but  the  latter  Name  which  he  has  given 
it,  is  not  much  better,  fo  I  choofe  to  continue  the  for¬ 
mer  Title  to  the  Genus.  He  ranges  it  in  his  feven- 
teenth  Clafs  of  Plants,  intitled,  Diadelphia  Decandria, 
from  the  Flowers  having  ten  Stamina,  joined  in  two 
Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anil  leguminibus  arcuatis  incanis  racemis  folio  bre- 
vioribus  caule  fruticofo perenni.  Indigo  with  hoary  crook¬ 
ed  Pods,  Spikes  of  Flowers  Ihorter  than  the  Leaves, 
and  a  fhrubby  perennial  Stalk.  This  is  the  Colutea  af- 
finis  fruticofa  argentea  floribus  fpicatis  e  viridi  purpureis 
filiquis  falcatis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  142.  The  Jamaica 
wild  Indigo. 

2.  Anil  leguminibus  feffilibus  arcuatis  glabris  foliis  im¬ 
part  pinnatis  foliolis  ovatis  obtufis.  Indigo  with  fmooth 
arched  Pods  growing  clofe  to  the  Branches,  unequal 
winged  Leaves,  whole  Lobes  are  blunt  and  oval.  This 
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is  the  Anil  five  Indigo  Americana  fliquis  in  fatciila  modum 
contortis.  March .  Mem.  Acad.  R.  S.  1718.  Th e  Guate¬ 
mala  Indigo. 

3.  Anil  legnminibus  teretibus  brevibus  foliis  pinnatis 
quinifve ,  fpicis  forum  longifimis  laxis,  radice  perenne.  In¬ 
digo  with  fhort  round  Pods,  winged  Leaves  having  five 
Lobes,  very  long  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers,  and  a  peren¬ 
nial  Root.  This  is  the  Carolina  wild  Indigo. 

4.  Anil  legnminibus  pendulis  lanatis  comprejfis  foliis 
pinnatis.  Indigo  with  woolly  hanging  compreffed  Pods 
and  winged  Leaves. 

q.  Anil  legnminibus  horizontalibus  teretibus  foliis  pin¬ 
natis  ternatifque.  Indigo  with  round  horizontal  Pods 
and  winged  Leaves,  having  three  Lobes. 

The  fecond,  fourth,  and  fifth  Sorts  are  annual  Plants 
with  us  •,  the  Seeds  of  thefe  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed 
early  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  •,  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  fniall  Pots  filled  with  good  frefn  Earth, 
and  the  Pots  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ; 
when  the  Plants  have  obtained  fome  Strength,  they  muft 
have  a  great  Share  of  free  Air,  by  railing  the  Glafies  in 
the  Day  Time  ;  and  in  June  they  may  be  expofed  more 
to  the  open  Air,  by  which  Time  they  will  begin  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  Flowers,  which  will  be  fucceeded  by  Pods  in 
a  fhort  Time  after,  and  in  Augujl  their  Seeds  will  be 
perfected,  if  the  Plants  are  brought  forward  in  the 
Spring. 

The  third  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix 
Feet,  and  will  abide  two  or  three  Years,  if  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  a  very  warm  Stove  in  Winter  ;  this  produces 
Spikes  of  Flowers  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  on  the 
Sides  of  the  Stems  of  the  Plant,  and  doth  fometimes 
perfect  its  Seeds  in  England.  This  muft  be  raifed  in  a 
hot  Bed,  as  was  directed  for  the  three  former,  but  muft 
not  be  wholly  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  even  in  the 
hoteft  Weather. 

The  fecond  and  fourth  Sorts  are  fuppofed  to  be  pro- 
mifcuoufly  ufed  to  make  the  Indigo,  but  the  fecond  is 
the  common  Sort  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Plan¬ 
tations  in  America  •,  but  I  have  been  affured  by  a  Per- 
fon  of  great  Credit,  that  he  has  made  as  good  Indigo 
from  the  firft  Sort,  as  any  that  was  produced  in  our 
Plantations ;  and  this  being  a  much  larger  Plant,  will 
afford  a  greater  Quantity  from  the  fame  Compafs  of 
Ground,  than  any  one  of  the  other  Species ;  and  this 
Sort  will  grow  on  poorer  Land,  fo  may  be  cultivated 
in  fuch  Places  where  the  firft  Sort  will  not  thrive  ;  by 
which  Means  great  Improvements  may  be  made  with 
this  Plant  in  our  American  Plantations.  But  the  French 
chiefly  cultivate  the  fecond  Sort,  which  is  generally 
called  Guatamala  Indigo  ;  but  there  are  fome  other 
Sorts  of  this  Plant,  which  are  Natives  cf  India,  from 
which  this  Commodity  is  made  ;  two  of  which,  viz. 
the  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  1  have  had  growing  in  the 
Garden  at  Chelfea ,  both  which  are  very  different  in  their 
Leaves  and  Pods  from  either  of  the  American  Sorts 
which  have  been  cultivated.  I  have  alfo  received  Seeds 
from  India  of  the  third  Sort,  which  is  the  fame  Species 
of  Indigo  which  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina ,  and 
which  was  greatly  efteemed  fome  Years  ago  by  the  In¬ 
digo  Planters  of  that  Country,  for  the  Beauty  of  the 
Commodity  which  it  produced  ;  but  the  Plants  being 
flender,  and  thinly  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  which  were 
fmall,  they  did  not  furnifh  a  Quantity  of  Indigo,  in 
Proportion  to  their  Bulk,  fo  of  late  this  Sort  has  not 
been  much  cultivated  there  •,  though  the  Account  which 
I  received  with  the  Seeds  was,  that  it  was  what  the  belt 
Indigo  of  India  was  made  from. 

The  whole  Procefs  in  making  the  Indigo  being  ex- 
aftly  defcribed  by  Pere  Rabat,  in  his  Voyages,  I  thought 
it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Englifo  Reader,  to 
translate  his  Account  in  this  Place,  which  is  as  follows: 

There  was  formerly  a  great  deal  of  Indigo  made  in 
the  Parifh  of  Macauba :  There  is  not  a  Stream  nor  Ri¬ 
ver  in  it,  where  one  does  not  meet  with  Indigo  Works, 
that  is,  Backs  or  Vats  of  Stone  Work,  well  cemented, 
in  which  the  Plant  that  yields  the  Dye  is  put  to  digeft : 
There  are  ufuallv  three  of  thefe  Vats  one  above  ano- 
ther,  in  the  Manner  of  a  Cafcade  ;  fo  that  the  fecond, 
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which  is  lower  than  the  Bottom  of  the  firft,  may  receive 
the  Liquor  contained  in  the  firft,  when  the  Holes,  which 
are  made  in  the  Bottom  of  the  firft,  are  unftoped ;  and 
that  the  third  may  in  its  Turn  receive  what  was  in  the 
fecond. 

The  firft,  largeft,  and  higheft  of  thefe  Vats  is  called 
the  Steeper  or  Rot ;  it  is  ufually  made  twenty  Feet  long, 
twelve  or  fifteen  Feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  Feet 
deep.  The  fecond  is  called  the  Battery,  it  is  almoft  half 
as  fmall  again  as  the  firft  :  And  the  third,  which  is 
much  lefs  than  the  fecond,  is  called  the  Deviling. 

The  Names  of  the  two  firft  perfectly  agree  with  their 
Ufes,  for  the  Plant  is  laid  to  fteep  in  the  firft,  where  it 
ferments,  is  macerated,  and  becomes  like  roten  Dung  : 
After  that  the  Salts  and  Subftanceof  the  Leaf  and  Rind 
are  diffufed  in  the  Water  by  the  Fermentation,  which 
the  Heat  and  Ripenefs  of  the  Plant  has  excited  in  it.  It 
is  in  the  fecond  that  they  agitate  and  beat  this  Water, 
impregnated  and  loaded  with  the  Salts  of  the  Plant,  till 
having  collected,  re-united,  and,  as  it  were,  coagulat¬ 
ed  them  with  one  another,  they  form  the  Particles  which 
compofethe  Dye. 

As  for  the  Name  of  the  third,  I  do  not  fee  how  it 
agrees  with  it,  unlefs  it  be  becaufe  this  Vat  is  deeper  co¬ 
loured  than  the  others ;  for  the  Indigo  already  formed 
remaining  in  it,  confequently  dyes  and  colours  it  much 
deeper  than  the  others. 

To  which  I  Ihould  add,  that  it  is  only  at  St.  Domingo 
that  they  make  Ufe  of  this  Name.  In  the  Windward 
Iflands  they  call  this  laft  Vat  the  Settler,  and  this  Name 
fuits  it  perfectly  well,  becaufe  it  is  in  this,  that  the  In¬ 
digo  begun  in  the  Steeper,  and  perfected  in  the  Battery, 
unites,  grows  into  a  Mafs,  feparates  itfelf  from  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Water  which  remained  in  it,  leaves  them  at 
Top,  and  fettles  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Vat  j  whence  it  is 
taken  out  to  be  put  into  little  Bags,  and  then  into  the 
Boxes,  as  I  fhall  mention  hereafter. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  omited  in  the  building  and 
making  thefe  Vats  fubftantial ;  the  Strength  of  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  is  fo  great,  that  unlefs  the  Stone  Work  and 
Plafter  be  very  well  done,  and  the  Mortar  carefully 
chofen  and  wrought,  they  crack  *,  and  a  very  moderate 
Crack  is  fufficient  to  let  out  a  Vat  of  Indigo,  and  caufe 
a  confiderable  Lofs  to  the  Owner. 

When  this  Misfortune  happens,  the  following  is  an 
eafy  and  infallible  Remedy,  which  I  can  anfwer  for,  as 
having  experienced  it.  Take  fome  Sea  Shells,  of  any 
Kind  whatever,  pound  them  without  burning  them, 
powder  them,  and  fift  them  through  a  fine  Sieve.  Take 
an  equal  Quantity  of  quick  Lime,  and  fift  it ;  mix 
thefe  together  with  Water  enough  to  make  a  ftiff7  Mor¬ 
tar,  and  as  quick  as  you  can,  flop  the  Cracks  of  your 
Vats  with  it.  This  Mixture  incorporates,  fticks,  and 
dries  in  a  Moment,  and  immediately  prevents  the  Mat* 
ter’s  runing  out  of  the  Vat. 

Every  body  does,  or  fhould  know,  that  Indigo  is  a 
Dye  ufed  to  dye  Wool,  Silk,  Clothes,  and  Stuffs,  blue  : 
The  Spaniards  call  it  Anilo  :  The  fineft  they  make,  i.  e. 
in  New  Spain ,  comes  from  Guatimala ,  which  makes  a 
great  many  People  call  it  barely  Guatimalo.  It  is  made 
alfo  in  the  Eaft-Indies ,  particularly  in  the  Dominions 
of  the  Great  Mogul ,  the  Kingdom  of  Golccnda ,  and  other 
Places  thereabouts,  as  Mr.  Paver nier  relates  in  his  Voy¬ 
ages.  This  Sort  is  in  Europe  oftener  called  India  than 
Indigo  or  Anil,  People  taking  for  its  proper  Name,  the 
Name  of  the  Place  it  was  made  at. 

Some  Authors,  and  among  others,  Father  Du  Pertre 
of  our  Order,  have  fancied,  that  the  Indigo  which 
comes  from  the  Eaft-Indies  is  more  beautiful,  finer,  and 
dearer,  than  that  which  comes  from  the  Weft-Indies , 
which  they  call  Flat  Indigo,  while  they  call  that  from 
the  Eaft  barely  India.  They  would  have  fpoken  more 
properly,  if  they  had  called  the  latter  round  India  ;  for, 
by  their  Leave,  all  the  Difference  between  the  two  In- 
dias,  or  Indigos,  is,  that  that  made  in  the  Eaft-Indies 
is  fhaped  like  half  Eggs,  and  that  oi  the  Weft  like 
Cakes  ;  for  as  for  Goodnefs  and  Beauty,  the  one  will 
not  be  a  whit  fuperior  to  the  other,  if  both  are  wrought 
with  equal  Care  and  Fidelity. 
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The  Shape  of  the  Oriental  Indigo  obliges  the  Mer- 
.  chants  who  would  carry  it  into  Europe ,  to  pound'  it,,  that 
they  may  put  the  more  into  the  C hefts,  or  Barrels  they 
put  it  up  in.  It  is  certain,  that  being  thus  pounded,  its 
Grain  having  been  broken  under  the  Peftle,  ground, 
and  reduced  to  Powder,  makes  it  finer  than  the  IV ejt- 
J.ndian  Indigo,  which  coming  in  Cakes  juft  as  it  was 
dried,  fnews  its  Grain  entire,  and  confequently  muft  ap¬ 
pear  coarfer  ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  intrinfic  Goodnefs 
of  the  Commodity?  I  maintain  it  is  the  fame  in  both, 
though  there  feems  to  be  a  Difference. 

To  be  convinced  of  this  Truth,  take  a  Lump  of  Su¬ 
gar  equally  white  throughout,  break  it  in  two,  pound 
one  Part  of  it,  and  reduce  it  to  Powder  •,  this  will  look 
finer  and  whiter  than  that  which  is  whole,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  only  from  this,  that  the  Grain  of  the  one  has 
been  feparated  and  divided  into  a  greater  Number  of 
Parts,  which,  though  very  fmall,  and  almoft  infen- 
fible,  yet  have  a  greater  Number  of  Surfaces,  m&  con¬ 
fequently  refied  more  Light ;  whereas  the  other  remain¬ 
ing  entire,  prefenting  to  the  Sight  only  a  large  Grain, 
which  has  but  little  Surface,  of  courfe  refle&s  lefs  Light, 
and  by  a  neceftary  Confequence  mull  appearlefs  white ; 
which  is  the  fame  as  appearing  lefs  beautiful,  firice  the 
Beauty  of  Sugar  confifts  in  its  Whitenefs.  Methinks 
we  may  reafon  in  the  fame  Manner  upon  Indigo,  and 
fay,  that  ceteris  paribus ,  the  IVeJi-Indian  Indigo  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  Eafi-Indian ,  when  they  are  both  wrought 
alike. 

I  think  I  Ihould  add,  that  the  American  Indigo  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  Ufe  than  the  other  ;•  for  who  does  not  fee,  that 
there  is  no  pounding  this  Dye,  without  the  moil  lubtile 
Parts  being  diffipated  in  the  Air,  as  Mr.  Tavernier  al¬ 
lows  ?  And  who  can  doubt,  that  thefe  Parts  are  the  beft, 
and  thofe  that  go  fartheft,  when  it  is  ufed  ? 

I  grant  that  the  Indigo  which  Comes  from  the  Eaft - 
Indies ,  is  dearer  than  that  which  is  made  in  the  JVeJt-In - 
dies ;  the  Reafon  is  plain,  it  comes  farther,  runs  greater 
Rilks ;  and  thofe  who  bring  it,  Would  not  find  their 
Account  in  fell  ng  it,  at  the  fame  Price  with  that  which 
comes  from  a  much  nearer  Place  ;  but  that  does  not  at 
all  prove  it  to  be  more  beautiful,  or  better. 

Indigo  is  compofed  of  the  Salt  and  Subftance  of  the 
Leaves  and  Rind  of  a  Plant  of  the  fame  Name  $  fothat 
one  may  fay,  It  is  a  Diffolution  or  Digeftion  of  the 
Plant,  caufed  by  the  Fermentation  it  has  excited  in  the 
Water  it  was  laid  to  fteep  in.  I  know  fome  Writers 
pretend,  that  the  Subftance  of  the  Leaves  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  Indigo,  which  (as  they  Would  have  it)  is  only 
a  vifeous  ft  inClure,  or  Colour,  which  the  Fermenta¬ 
tion  ol  the  Plant  diftuies  in  the  Water:  But  before  I 
take  their  Words  for  it,  I  defire  they  would  tell  me 
what  becomes  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Plant ;  for  when 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  Steeper,  it  is  certain,  that  it  has 
no  longer  the  fame  Weight,  Confiftence,  nor  Colour, 
it  had  before.  1  he  Leaves,  which  were  very  plump, 
and  very  full  of  Juice,  are  light,  flabby,  and  withered, 
and  look  more  like  Dung  than  any  Thing  die,  which 
makes  them  frequently  give  the  Name  of  Rot  to  the 
Steeper.  It  then  we  no  longer  find  in  the  Leaves,  and 
the  reft  of  tne  Plant,  the  fame  Subftance  that  was  ob- 
fervable  in  it  before  it  was  laid  to  fteep,  is  it  not  moft 
natural  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  fame  Subftance  and 
5altsl  y^ich,  being  freed  from  their  Inclofures,  and 
diffufed  in  the  Water,  have  thickened  it,  and  by  their 
Union  or  Coagulation  have  formed  that  blueMafs  which 
they  call  Indigo,  fo  ufeful  in  Painting  and  Dyincr  ? 

The  Culture . ]  Phis  Plant  requires  a  good  rich  level 
Soil,  not  too  dry  •,  it  greatly  robs  and  impoverifhes  the 
Ground  where  it  grows,  and  muft  be  alone.  There 
cannot  be  too  much  Care  taken  to  keep  it  dean,  and  to 
hinder  Herbs  of  any  Kind  whatever  from  growino-  near 
it.  I  hey  weed  and  cleanfe  the  Ground  where  they  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  the  Indigo  Seed,  five  Times  over.  I  Ihould 
think  they  Ihould  call  it  Sowing,  but  the  Term  of 
Planting  is  confecrated  in  our  Ifles,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  ought  for  the  Sake  of  a  Word  to  fall  out  with  our 
Planters,  who  deferve  our  Efteem  upon  athoufand  Ac- 

Sith°Ugh  they  haVe  80t  a  Habit  of  murdering  the 
b  Language.  They  fometixnes  carry  their  Neat- 


nefs  to  fuch  a  Pitch,  that  they  fweep  the  Piece  of 
Ground  as  they  do  a  Room.  After  that,  they  make 
the  Holes  or  Pits,  wherein  the  Seeds  are  to-be  put-,  for 
this  Purpofe,  the  Slaves,  or  others,  who  are  to- work  at 
it,  range  themfelves  in  the  fame  Line,  at  the  Top  of 
the  Piece  of  Ground  and  going  backwards,  they  make 
little  Pits  of  the  Breadth  of  their  Hoe,  of  the  Depth  of 
three  or  four  Inches,  at  about  a  Foot  Diftance  every 
Way,  and  as  much  as  poflible  in  a  ftrait  Line.  When 
they  are  come  to  the  End  of  the  Ground,  each  furnifhes 
himfelf  with  a  little  Bag  of  Seeds,  and  returning  that 
Way  they  came,  they  put  eleven  or  thirteen  Seeds  into 
each  of  the  Holes  they  have  made.  A  Relick  of  Su~ 
perftition  has  taught  them,  that  the  Number  muft  be 
odd.  I  by  no  Means  approve  of  this  Prndice,  but  I 
ftiail  take  Care  not  to  endeavour  to  fhew  them  the  Ufe- 
lefthefs  and  Folly  of  it,  being  fatisfied  I  lhall  only  iofe 
my  Time  and  Labour.  < 

This  Work  is  the  moft  toilfome  of  any  in  the  Manu- 
fiufture  of  Indigo  ;  for  thofe  who  plant  it,  muft  be  al¬ 
ways  Hooping,  without  riling  up,  till  the  Planting  of  the 
whole  Length  of  the  Piece  is  ended  ;  fo  that  when  that 
is  large,  which  almoft  always  happens,  they  are  obliged 
to  remain  two  Hours,  and  often  more,  in  this  Pofture. 

When  they  come  to  the  Top  of  the  Piece,  they  go 
back  again,  and  cover  the  Holes  they  have  put  the  Seed 
in,  by  thru  ft  mg  in  with  their  Feet  the  Earth  they  had 
taken  out  of  them,  and  fo  the  Seed  is  covered  with  about 
two  Inches  of  Earth. 

The  Culture  of  this  Plant  may  be  rendered  very  eafy, 
provided  the  Inhabitants  of  our  Colonies  in  America 
could  be  brought  to  make  Ufe  of  the  Drill  Plough  ;  for 
with  this  Inftrument  two  Perfons  and  a  Horfe  or  Mule 
will  fow  more  Land  with  Indigo  in  oneDay,  than  twenty 
Perfons  can  perform  in  the  fame  Time,  in  the  Method 
now  pradlifed  ;  for  the  Plough  makes  the  Drill,  and  the 
Hopper  which  is  fixed  to  the  Plough,  follows,  ,  and  feat- 
ters  the  Seeds  at  equal  Diftances  in  the  Drills ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  Inftrument  behind  the  Hopper  covers  in  the  Drills, 
whereby  the  whole  Operation  is  performed  at  the  fame 
Time,  and  with  great  Eafe.  Indeed  the  Ufe  of  this 
Machine  muft  be  underftood  by  the  Perfons  who  are  to 
perform  it,  otherwife  they  will  do  it  in  a  bad  Manner, 
but  a  little  Practice  will  bring  any  Perfon  to  the  right 
Ufe  of  it. 

As  the  Indigo  is  fown  in  Rows,  a  Hoeing  Plough 
may  be  made  of  a  proper  Dimenfion,  in  order  to  clean 
the  Ground  between  the  Rows  ;  with  this  Contrivance 
it  may  be  performed  in  much  lefs  Time  than  in  the 
Method  now  pradtifed.  But  in  doing  of  this,  I  would 
advife  the  Hiring  of  the  Ground,  foon  after  the  Indigo 
Plants  are  come  up,  before  the  Weeds  have  got  much 
Strength,  at  which  Time  they  are  foon  deftroyed  ;  and 
by  Hiring  of  the  Ground,  the  Plants  will  be  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  ;  and  they  are  the  ftrongeft,  moft  thriving 
Plants,  which  make  the  beft  Indigo. 

What  Le  Bat  fays  of  cuting  the  Plants  before  they  are 
too  old,  in  order  to  have  the  Indigo  of  a  better  Colour, 
is  certainly  tight.  Therefore,  as  foon  as  the  Flowers 
begin  to  appear,  it  fhould  be  cut ;  for  if  it  Hands  much 
longer,  the  Stems  of  the  Plants  will  grow  hard  and 
ftringy,  and  the  lower  Leaves  will  change  to  a  ydlowifh 
Colour,  which  will  render  the  Indigo  lefs  valuable  ;  as 
will  the  Plants  being  too  dole  together,  which  will  oc-* 
cafion  their  Bottom  Leaves  to  decay  for  Want  of  free 
Air:  I  he  fame  will  happen,  if  Weeds  are  fuffered  to 
grow  among  the  Plants.  Therefore  there  muft  be  great 
Regard  to  their  being  kept  always  clean. 

J  hough  all  Seafons  are  good  for  the  planting  of  In- 
digo,  yet  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  put  it  in  the  Ground 
in  a  dry  lime:  It  is  true,  the  Seed  may  keep  a  whole 
Month  in  the  Ground,  without  being  fpoilrd  •,  but 
when  it  is  planted  fo,  one  runs  the  Rifk  o!  having  it 
eaten  up  by  \ermin,  or  carried  away  by  the  Wind,  or 
choked  by  the  Weeds  that  fpring  up  with  it ;  fo  that 
the  prudent  Planters  never  run  the  Rifk  of  planting  it 
dry,  i.  e.  at  a  lime  when  they  do  not  probably  expedl 
Rain  in  two  or  three  Days  alter  the  Planting  is  ended  : 

1  hey  chooie  therefore,  ufually,  a  mcift  Seafcn,  which 
pi o miles  Rain,  and  then  they  are  fure  ol  feeing  the 

Plant 
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Plant  lpring  up  in  three  or  four  Days  after  its  being 
planted. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  Care  that  has  been  taken  in 
clearing  the  Ground  where  the  Seeds  have  been  planted, 
the  Planter  muft  not  be  carelefs  when  the  Indigo  is  got 
above  Ground  •,  becaufe  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  joined 
to  the  Moifture  and  Warmth  of  the  Climate,  and  the 
plentiful  Dews  that  fall  every  Night,  makes  a  prodi¬ 
gious  Quantity  of  Weeds  lpring  up,  which  would 
choke  and  abiolutely  fpoil  the  Indigo,  if  extreme  Care 
was  not  taken  to  -weed  them  up  as  foon  as  they  appear, 
and  to  keep  the  Plant  extraordinary  neat  ;  and  very  of¬ 
ten  the  Weeds  are  partly  the  Caufe  of  the  breeding  of  a 
Kind  of  Caterpillars,  which  devour  all  the  Leaves  in  a 
Ihort  Time. 

From  the  Time  of  the  Plant’s  rifing  above  Ground, 
to  its  perfect  Maturity,  is  but  two  Months,  and  then  it 
is  fit  to  cut :  If  one  was  to  ftay  longer,  it  would  blof- 
fom,  its  Leaves  would  grow  drier  and  harder,  and  con- 
fequently  they  would  yield  lefs  Subftance,  and  the  Co¬ 
lour  would  not  be  nearfo  beautiful. 

After  this  firft  Cuting,  the  new  Branches  and  Leaves 
which  the  Plant  produces,  may  be  cut  about  every  fix 
Weeks,  provided  the  Seafon  be  rainy,  and  that  Care  be 
taken  not  to  cut  it  in  a  Time  of  Drought,  becaufe  then 
we  fhould  infallibly  lofe  the  Plant,  or,  as  they  call  it 
there,  the  Choupues ,  and  be  obliged  to  plant  again ;  but 
all  Things  being  rightly  managed,  the  Plant  may  laft 
two  Years  5  alter  which  it  muft  be  plucked  up,  and 
pew  ones  planted. 

When  the  Plant  is  ripe,  which  is  known  by  the 
Leaves,  which  grow  brittle,  and  lefs  fupple,  they  cut 
it  fome  Inches  from  the  Ground.  They  ufe  for  *he 
cuting  of  it  great  crooked  Knives  made  like  Sickles. 
Some  Planters  make  it  into  Bundles  like  double  Bottles 
of  Hay,  that  a  Negro  may  eafily  carry  them  to  the 
Steeper;  but  moft  People  put  it  into  large  Pieces  of 
coarfe  Cloth,  which  they  tie  by  the  four  Corners  ;  and 
this  is  more  convenient,  the  Plant  is  lefs  handled  and 
fqueezed,  and  the  fmall  are  carried  away  as  fafely  as 
the  great ;  and  befides,  the  Work  goes  on  quicker  this 
Way,  than  in  making  Bottles-,  and  as  Time  is  precious 
every  where,  and  efpecially  in  America ,  there  cannot  be 
too  much  Care  taken  not  to  lofe  any. 

Eighteen  or  twenty  Packets  of  Plants,  each  about  the 
Size  of  two  Bottles  of  Hay,  are  fufficient  to  fill  a  Steeper 
of  the  afore- mentioned  Size.  When  it  is  filled  with 
Water,  fo  that  it  covers  the  Plants,  they  put  Pieces  of 
Wood  on  the  Top,  that  the  Plants  may  not  rife  above 
the  Water  (much  as  they  do  upon  the  Grapes  that  are 
put  into  the  Prefs)  and  let  all  ferment.  According  as 
the  Heat  is  greater  or  lefs,  or  the  Plant  more  or  lefs 
ripe,  the  Fermentation  is  raifed  fooner  or  later,  fome- 
times  in  fix,  eight,  or  ten  Hours ;  and  fometimes  one 
js  obliged  to  wait  eighteen  or  twenty  Hours,  but  very 
feldom  longer.  Then  the  Effedt  of  the  Fermentation 
yifibly  appears,  the  Water  heats,  and  boils  up  on  all 
Sides,  as  the  Grapes  do  in  the  Vat ;  and  the  Water, 
which  at  firft  was  clear,  infenfibly  grows  thick,  and  be¬ 
comes  of  a  Blue,  inclining  to  a  Violet  Colour.  Then, 
without  meddling  at  all  with  the  Plants,  they  Open  the 
Cocks,  which  are  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Steeper,  and  let 
all  this  Water,  loaded  with  the  Salts  and  Subftance  of 
the  Plant,  which  were  freed  by  the  Fermentation,  run 
into  the  Battery  and  while  they  throw  away,  as  ufelefs, 
and  almoft  roten,  the  Plants  that  were  in  the  Steeper, 
and  clean  it,  that  it  may  be  filled  with  frelh,  they  beat 
the  Water,  which  they  have  let  out  of  the  Steeper  into 
the  Battery. 

They  formerly  ufed  for  this  Purpofe  a  Battledoor 
Wheel,  whofe  Axle  was  placed  upon  the  Middle  of  the 
Vat,  and  which  they  turned  by  two  Handles,  that  were 
at  the  End  of  the  fame  Axle.  Since  that,  in  the  Room 
of  Battledoors,  they  have  put  little  bottomlefs  Boxes, 
and  afterwards  others,  whofe  Bottoms  were  bored  full  of 
Holes :  At  prefent  they  ufe  a  Kind  of  pretty  large  Pails, 
faftened  to  ftrong  Poles,  placed  upon  Chandeliers,  by 
Means  of  which,  the  Negroes  violently  and  continually 
raife,  beat,  and  ftir  the  Water,  till  the  Salts  and  other 
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Parts  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Plant  are  United,  and  fuG 
ficiently,  as  it  were,  coagulated  to  incorporate. 

The  hiting  this  Minute  exactly  fhews  the  Skill  of 
him,  who  overlees  the  making  of  the  Indigo;  for  if  he 
makes  them  leave  oft" beating  a  little  too  foon,  the  Grain 
not  yet  formed,  remains  difperfed  in  the  Water,  with¬ 
out  finking  and  gathering  together  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Vat,  and  is  loft  with  the  Water,  when  they  are  obliged 
to  let  it  out,  which  is  a  great  Lofs  to  the  Owner;  or  if, 
when  it  is  formed,  they  continue  to  beat,  they  difTolve 
it,  the  fame  Inconvenience  follows.  This  Minute  then 
muft  be  nicked,  and  when  it  is  found,  they  muft  leave 
off  beating  and  let  the  Matter  reft. 

To  find  this  Minute,  they  make  ufe  of  a  little  Silver 
Cup,  defigned  for  this  Ufe  alone;  they  fill  it  with  this 
Water,  while  the  Negroes  beat  it;  and  according  as 
they  obferve  that  the  Faces  fink  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Cup,  or  remain  difperfed  in  the  Water,  they  ceafe,  or 
continue  beating. 

The  General  Di&ionary  printed  at  V revaux  relates 
very  ferioufiy,  upon  the  Credit  of  Father  Plumier  a  Mi¬ 
nim,  that  the  Indigo- maker,  having  taken  up  fome  of 
the Vv ater  of  this  Battery  in  his  Cup,  fpits  in  it;  and 
that,  if  the  Indigo  be  formed,  the  Faces  immediately 
link  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Cup,  and  that  then  he  makes 
them  leave  off  beating,  if  not,  he  makes  them  con¬ 
tinue  it.  This  is  not  the  only  Incident  in  which  People 
have  impofed  upon  Father  Plunder's,  Credulity  and  Sim¬ 
plicity.  I  have  been  a  Witnefs  of  it  upon  other  Oc- 
cafions. 

When  they  have  left  off  beating,  they  let  the  Matter 
reft,  the  Paces  fink  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Vat,  and  ga¬ 
ther  together  like  a  Kind  of  Mud  ;  and  the  Water, 
freed  from  all  the  Salts  it  was  impregnated  with,  fwims 
above  it,  and  grows  clear,  ft  hen  they  open  the  Cocks, 
which  are  placed  in  the  Battery  at  different  Diftances 
from  the  Bottom,  and  let  this  Water  run  away ;  and 
when  they  come  to  the  Surface  of  the  Faces ,  they  open 
the  Cocks  of  the  Bottom,  that  the  Faces  may  all  fall 
into  the  Deviling  or  Settler.  There  they  let  it  fettle  a 
little  while  longer,  after  which  they  put  it  into  Linen 
Bags,  fifteen  or  eighteen  Inches  long,  made  with  a 
Point,  where  it  perfectly  purges  itfelf  from  the  reft  of 
the  \\  ater,  which  remained  among  its  Particles.  When 
that  is  done,  they  fpread  it  in  little  Boxes  three  or  four 
Feet  long,  two  beet  broad,  and  about  three  Inches 
deep,  and  expofe  it  to  the  Air  to  dry  it  perfedtly.  They 
obferve  not  to  expofe  it  to  the  Sun,  becaufe  it  would 
ftarve  the  Colour  in  drying  it ;  and  they  take  a  great 
deal  of  Care  fo  keep  it  from  the  Rain,  becaufe  that 
would  diffolve  and  utterly  fpoil  it. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  Caterpillars  get  among 
the  Indigo ;  and,  if  they  are  let  alone  ever  fo  little  a 
while,  they  eat  all  the  Leaves,  and  often  the  very  Rind 
and  Ends  of  the  Branches,  and  kill  the  Stocks  -,  it  is 
but  loft  Time  to  endeavour  to  deftroy  them,  or  hinder 
them  from  ravaging  a  whole  Piece,  by  Hoping  them 
with  a  Ditch.  The  fureft  Way  is  to  cut  down  the  In¬ 
digo  with  all  Speed,  let  its  Age  be  what  it  will,  and 
to  throw  both  Plants  and  Caterpillars  together  in¬ 
to  the  Steeper ;  there  they  burft,  and  part  with  what 
they  had  devoured,  and  the  Indigo  is  not  the  lefs  beau¬ 
tiful  for  it.  It  is  true,  when  the  Plant  is  not  come  to 
its  perfedt  Maturity,  it  yields  much  lefs  ;  but  many 
Experiments  have  taught  us,  that  the  Colour  it  yields  is 
much  more  beautiful ;  fo  that  what  is  loft  one  Way,  is 
gained  another. 

I  would  not  wait  for  fo  perfect  a  Ripenefs,  before  I 
cut  the  Plant.  Perhaps  all  the  Secret  of  thofe,  whofe 
Indigo  is  fo  much  extolled  beyond  ours,  lies  only  in 
cuting  the  Plant  when  it  yields  the  livelieft  Colour.  I 
have  experienced,  that  in  leaving  fome  Cochineal  Flies 
upon  fome  Indian  Figs,  which  were  too  ripe,  inftead  of 
being  red,  they  grew  of  a  filemot  Colour,  like  the 
Fruit  they  fed  upon.'  The  fame  Thing  might  happen 
in  Indigo  ;  and  what  I  here  propofe,  is  not  a  ground- 
lefs  Doubt,  fince  it  is  backed  by  the  Experiment  I  have 
juft  related  ;  which  plainly  proves,  that  the  fame  Plant, 
cut  at  different  Ages,  produces  Colours  different  in 

ft"  Beauty. 
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Beauty.  I  would  not  venture  to  give  this  Advice  to 
Men  weded  to  their  Intereft,  who  value  the  Quantity 
rather  than  the  Quality  of  their  Commodity ;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  nothing  to  tear  from  our  lilanders,  who  are 
generous  and  magnificent,  fometimes  even  beyond  their 
Abilities  :  I  adviie  them  therefore  to  make  different 
Trials,  as  to  the  Soil,  the  Seafon,  the  Age  ot  the 
Plant,  the  Water  they  deep  it  in,  the  Point  of  Diffo- 
lution,  &c.  and  I  am  fure,  that  with  a  little  dime. 
Labour,  and  Patience,  they  will  make  Indigo  that 
will  equal,  and  even  excel,  the  moft  boafted  Indigo  of 
foreign  Countries.  The  Planters  of  St.  Domingo  know, 
that  in  1701  their  coarfe  Sugar  was  very  bad,  and  was 
not  made  without  infinite  Trouble  ;  and  at  prefent  every 
Body  allows,  that  by  their  Labour,  Afliduity,  and  En¬ 
quiries,  it  is  grown  much  more  efteemed  than  that  of 
the  Windward  IJlands :  Why  may  not  the  fame  be  hoped 
for  in  Indigo  ? 

Mr.  Pomet,  Author  of  the  General  Hiftory  of  Drugs, 
fays  in  his  firft  Part,  Chap.  10.  That  the  Indians  of  the 
Village  of  Sarquefle  near  Amadabat ,  ufeonly  the  Leaves 
of  the  Indigo,  and  throw  away  the  Plant  and  Branches  •, 
and  that  it  is  from  thence  the  moft  efteemed  Indigo 
comes. 

I  am  pretty  much  of  his  Opinion  ;  for  we  fee,  that 
thofe  who  take  the  Pains  to  ftrip  off  the  Grapes  from 
the  Branches,  before  they  put  them  into  the  Vat,  and 
throw  away  the  Stalks  entirely,  make  much  the  beft 
Wine  ;  becaufe  the  Stalks  always  contain  an  Acid, 
which  mixes  with  the  Juice  of  the  Grape  in  the  tread¬ 
ing  and  preffing  them  both  together  •,  and  for  the  fame 
Reafon,  the  Indigo  Plant  muft  contain  a  Liquid  much 
lefs  perfeft  in  Colour  than  that  of  the  Leaves  :  But  one 
ought  to  have  the  Leifure  and  Patience  of  the  Indians  no 
undertake  fuch  a  Work,  and  have  Workmen  as  cheap 
as  they  are  in  that  Country,  fuppofing  the  Faft  true,  as 
Mr.  Pomet  delivers  it  from  the  Relation  of  Mr.  Pa- 
vernier. 

Though  I  am  a  great  Friend  to  thofe  Experiments 
which  may  carry  our  Manufactures  to  a  greater  Per¬ 
fection,  yet  I  dare  not  propofe  this,  becaufe  of  the  Ex¬ 
pence  they  muft  be  at,  who  would  try  it ;  and  becaufe 
the  Profit  arifing  from  it  would  not,  perhaps,  quitC’oft: 
However,  I  have  here  given  the  Method  of  the  Indians 
of  Sarqucffe,  that  I  may  have  no  Reafon  to  reproach 
myfelf  with  having  omited  a  Thing,  which  may  be  of 
fome  Ufe  to  my  Country. 

Good  Indigo  ought  to  be  fo  light,  as  to  fwim  upon 
Water  •,  the  more  it  finks,  the  more  it  is  to  be  fufpeCt- 
ed  of  being  mixed  with  Earth,  Afhes,  or  powdered 
Slate.  Its  Colour  ought  to  be  a  deep  Blue,  inclining  to 
a  Violet,  brilliant,  lively,  and  bright :  It  ought  to  be 
more  beautiful  within  than  without,  and  look  fhining, 
and  as  it  were  filvered. 

If  it  is  too  heavy  in  Proportion  to  its  Bulk,  it  ought 
to  be  lufpefted,  and  its  Quality  examined  into  ;  for  as 
it  often  bears  a  confiderable  Price,  it  is  fit  that  thofe 
who  buy  it,  fliould  be  acquainted  with  the  Frauds  that 
may  be  commuted  in  it. 

The  firft  is  the  beating  the  Plant  too  much  in  the 
Steeper,  that  the  Leaves  and  Rind  of  it  may  be  entirely 
confumed.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Quantity  of  the  Mat¬ 
ter  is  very  confiderably  increafed  by  this  Diffolution,  but 
the  Indigo  is  a  great  deal  the  lefs  beautiful  for  it  •,  it  is 
blackifh,  thick,  heavy,  and  liter  to  be  thrown  away 
than  ufed. 

The  fecond  is  the  mixing  Allies,  Earth,  or  a  certain 
brown  fiiining  Sand  (which  is  pretty  commonly  found  in 
the  Bays  by  the  Sea  Side)  and  efpecially  powdered  Slate, 
with  the  Faces,  as  they  fall  into  the  Deviling,  and  Hir¬ 
ing  all  well  together,  that  it  may  incorporate,  and  the 
Fraud  not  appear  :  And  this  Fraud  is  much  moreeafily 
commuted  in  the  powdered  Indigo,  than  in  that  which 
is  in  Cakes  •,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  for  thofe  hete¬ 
rogeneous  Bodies  to  unite  fo  well  *  together,  as  not  to 
make  in  many  Places,  as  it  were,  Beds  of  a  different 
Matter ;  and  then,  by  breaking  the  Piece  of  Indigo, 
they  are  eafily  perceived. 

.  ^  two  following  Plxpedients  may  be  made  Ufe  of, 

m  order  to  know  the  Goodnefs  or  Badnels  of  Indigo. 
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The  firft  is  to  diffolve  a  Bit  of  it  in  a  Glafs  of  Water1. 
If  it  is  pure  and  well  made,  it  will  entirely  diffolve  -, 
but  if  it  is  adulterated,  the  foreign  Matter  will  fink  to 
the  Bottom  of  the  Glafs, 

The  fecond  is  to  burn  it.  The  good  Indigo  will  burn 
all  away,  whereas  the  Afhes,  Earth,  Sand,  and  Slate* 
remain  after  the  true  Indigo  is  confumed. 

In  1694,  Indigo  was  fold  at  the  Windward  IJlands , 
from  three  Livres  ten  Sols,  to  four  Livres  per  Pound, 
according  to  its  Beauty,  and  the  Number  of  Veffels  to 
be  freighted  with  it.  I  have  known  it  fince  at  a  much 
lower  Price  ;  however,  the  Planter  would  not  fail  of 
making  a  very  confiderable  Profit  of  it,  though  he 
fhould  fell  it  for  no  more  than  forty  Sols  per  Pound, 
becaufe  this  Commodity  requires  fewer  Utenfiis  and  lefs 
Charges  than  a  Sugar  Work. 

Since  the  Cultivation  of  Indigo  was  introduced  in 
South  Carolina ,  great  Quantities  of  that  ufeful  Dye  has 
been  brought  from  thence  to  England  ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  Encouragement  granted  by  Parliament, 
to  the  Planters,  will  enable  them  to  profecute  this 
Branch  of  Commerce  with  fuch  Succefs,  as  to  be  a 
great  national  Benefit,  and  of  equal  Advantage  to  that 
Colony:  But  as  yet,  the  Planters  have  not  arrived  to 
fo  much  Perfection  in  the  making  of  it  as  could  be 
wifhed  ;  for  moft  of  the  Indigo  which  I  have  feen  of 
the  Produce  of  that  Country,  has  been  fo  hard  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  diffolve,  occafioned  'by  their  pour- 
ing  a  Quantity  of  Lime  Water  into  the  Vat,  in  order 
to  make  the  Faces  of  the  Plant  fubfide.  I  have  alfo 
been  informed  by  Letters  from  many  of  the  Planters, 
that  after  the  Fermentation  of  the  Plant  in  the  Vat,  it 
comes  out  again  almoft  entire,  being  but  in  a  very  fmall 
Proportion  leffened,  either  in  Bulk  or  Weight.  This 
may  probably  be  owing,  in  great  Part,  to  their  Cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Plant,  as  alfo  from  their  Vats  not  being  large 
enough  to  contain  a  lufficient  Quantity  of  the  Herb,  to 
make  the  Fermentation  ftrong  enough  to  diffolve  it ; 
or  from  the  Vats  being  built  in  the  open  Air,  whereby 
the  Fermentation  may  be  impeded,  by  the  cooler 
Breezes  of  the  Evening  Air :  For  in  the  Iflands  where 
the  beft  Indigo  is  made,  their  Vats  are  all  built  under 
Cover,  where  their  Heat  is  greater  than  that  in  Carolina , 
therefore  this  requires  the  Attention  of  the  Planters  of 
Indigo. 

As  to  the  Culture  of  the  Plant,  by  all  the  Informa¬ 
tion  I  have  been  able  to  procure  from  thence,  they  com¬ 
mit  a  great  Error  in  fowing  their  Seeds  too  thick, 
whereby  the  Plants  are  drawn  up  with  Stems,  which  are 
not  fufficiently  garnilhed  with  Leaves  ;  nor  are  the 
Leaves  fo  large  and  fucculent  as  they  would  naturally 
grow,  were  the  Plants  allowed  a  greater  Share  of  Room, 
fo  that  the  Stalks  confift  of  little  elfe  but  ftrong  Vef¬ 
fels  which  are  not  diffolvable  by  the  Fermentation,  and 
it  is  only  the  upper  Parts  of  the  Plant  which  are  furnifh- 
ed  with  Leaves-,  like  young  Trees  growing  clofe  toge¬ 
ther  which  are  drawn  up  with  fiender  Stems,  having  no 
lateral  Branches,  nor  Leaves,  but  at  their  Tops,  there- 
lore  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  a  great  Quantity  of  Indigo 
can  be  produced  from  Plants  fo  managed  ;  for  it  is  a 
common  Obfervation  of  the  Cultivators  of  Woad,  that 
when  their  Plants  fpire,  and  have  narrow  thin  Leaves, 
they  produce  but  little  of  the  Dye  ;  fo  that  they  make 
Choice  of  rich  ftrong  Land  for  fowing  the  Seeds  of  this 
Plant,  and  are  careful  to  thin  them,  that  they  may  have 
Room  to  fpread,  and  produce  large  fucculent  Leaves, 
from  which  they  always  reap  the  greateft  Profit.  If  the 
Planters  of  Indigo  in  America  would  but  imitate  the 
Cultivators  of  Woad  in  this  Particular,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  find  their  Advantage  in  fo  doing. 

Another  Thing  in  which  they  err  is^  letingthe  Plant 
ft  and  too  long  before  they  cut  it,  fuppofing  from  the 
Height  of  the  Plant  to  procure  a  great  Quantity  of  the 
Dye  ;  but  in  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken,  for  the 
oldei  the  Plant  is  before  it  is  cut,  the  drier  and  firmer 
will  be  the  Stalks  ;  therefore  but  little  of  the  Plant  will 
be  diffolved  by  F  ermentatioru  nor  will  the  Faces  of  the 
old  I  lants  be  near  lo  beautiml  as  that  of  the  youncr. 
Therefoi  c  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  would  try  fome 
few  Experiments  in  the  Culture  and  Management  of  the 

Plants, 
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Plants,  by  Towing  thin,  and  keeping  the  Plants  perfect¬ 
ly  clean  from  Weeds ;  as  alfo  to  cut  them  while  young 
@nd  full  of  Juice,  and  hereby  they  will  be  better  in¬ 
formed  how  to  improve  it  to  the  greateft  Advantage. 
But  as  Labour  is  dear  in  that  Country,  fo  many  Per- 
fons  may  probably  objeft  to  the  Expence  of  cultivating 
the  Indigo  in  this  Method  •,  therefore,  to  avoid  this,  I 
have  before  propofed  fowing  the  Seeds  with  a  Drill 
Plough,  whereby-  the  firft  Expence  will  be  greatly  lel- 
fened,  and  the  Seeds  more  equally  fown  ;  and  by  the 
Ufe  of  the  Hoe  Plough,  ten  Acres  may  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds  with  as  fmail  Expence,  as  one  when  ma¬ 
naged  by  the  Eland  Hoe  •,  and  by  (firing  of  the  Ground 
often,  and  earthing  up  the  Plants,  they  would  grow 
much  ftronger,  be  lefs  liable  of  being  de droved  by 
Flies,  and  have  larger  and  more  fucculent  Stalks  and 
Leaves. 

ANISUM,  or  ANISE.  Pimpinella. 

ANNGNA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6 13.  Guanabanus.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen,.  10.  The  Cuftard  Apple. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  compofed  of  three  /mail  Heart-Jhaped 
Leaves ,  which  are  concave  and  pointed.  The  Flower  hath 
fix  Petals ,  which  are  three  large  and  three  alternately 
fmaller.  The  Stamina  is  fcarce  defcernible,  but  there  are 
many  Summits ,  on  each  Side  the  Germen,  which  is  fituated 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower,  having  no  Style ,  but  an  ob- 
tufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval,  or 
oblong  Fruit,  having  a  fcaly  Rind,  and  one  Cell,  in  which 
are  lodged  many  oval  fmooth  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants,  is  the  feventh  Divifion  of  Lin¬ 
naeus's,  thirteenth  Clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Polygynia  ; 
the  Flowers  of  this  Divifion  having  many  Stamina,  and 
feveral  Germen. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  An  non  a  foliis  lanceolatis  frubiibus  ovatis  reticulato- 
areolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  537.  Annona  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  oval  Fruit  which  are  neted,  or 
wrought  in  Squares.  This  is  the  Guanabanus  fruciu  au- 
reo  IF  molliter  aculeato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  43.  The 
Cuftard  Apple. 

2.  Annona  foliis  ovali-lanceolatis  glabris  nitidis  pla¬ 
nts  pomis  muricatis.  Flort.  Cliff.  222.  Annona  with  plain 
fmooth,  flrining,  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a 
prickly  Fruit.  This  is  the  Guanabanus  friiliu  e  viridi 
lutefeente  molliter  aculeato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  43.  The 
Sour  Sop. 

3.  Annona  foliis  oblongis  fruftibus  obtuse  fnbfquama- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  537.  jlnnona  with  oblong  Leaves, 
and  obtufe  fcaly  Fruit.  This  is  the  Guanabanus  foliis 
cdoratis  frultu  fubrotundo  fquamofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  43. 
The  Sweet  Sop. 

4.  Annona  foliis  oblongis  obtufis  glabris,  fruchi  ro- 
tundo ,  cortice  glabro.  Annona  with  oblong  blunt  fmooth 
Leaves,  and  round  Fruit,  with  a  fmooth  Skin.  This 
is  the  Guanabanus  palufiris  frudlu  Uvi  viridi.  Plum.  Nov. 
The  Water  Apple. 

5.  Annona  foliis  latiffmis  glabris ,  frudlu  oblongo  fqua- 
mato ,  feminibus  nitidiffimis .  Annona  with  very  broad 
fmooth  Leaves,  oblong  fcaly  Fruit,  and  very  (hining 
Seeds.  This  is  called  Cherimolias  by  the  Spaniards. 

6.  An  non  a  foliis  ov  at  0 -lanceolatis  pubefeentibus  frubiu 
glabro  fubcoeruleo.  Annona  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  downy 
Leaves,  and  fmooth  bluilh  Fruit.  This  is  the  Guana¬ 
banus  frudiu  fubcaeruleo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  43.  The  Sweet 
Apple. 

7.  Annona  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris  nitidis  fecundum 
nervos  fulcatis.  Flort.  Cliff.  222.  Annona  with  neat 
■Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  with  nervous  Furrows.  This  is 
the  Guanabanus  frudtu  purpureo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  43. 
The  Purple  Apple. 

8.  Annona  foliis  lanceolatis  frudlihus  trifidis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  537.  Annona  widi  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
trifid  Fruit.  This  is  the  Annona  frudiu  lutefeente  leevi  fe- 
rotum  arietis  refer ente.  Catefb.  Car.  2.  85.  The  North 
American  Annona ,  called  by  the  Inhabitants  Pap.aw. 

The  firft  Sort  ufually  grows  to  the  Height  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  Feet,  or  upwards,  in  the  JVeJl-Indies,  and  is  well 
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furnifhed  with  Branches  on  every  Side  ;  the  Bark  is 
fmooth,  and  of  an  Afh  Colour ;  the  Leaves  are  oblong, 
pointed,  and  have  feveral  deep  tranfvu  fe  Ribs  or  Veins, 
and  are  of  a  light  green  Colour  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  co¬ 
nical  Form,  and  as  large  as  a  Tennis  Ball,  of  an  orange 
Colour  when  ripe,  having  a  foil  fweet  yellowifh  Pulp, 
of  the  Confidence  of  a  Cuftard,  from  whence  this  Name 
was  given  to  it. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  not  fo  large  as  the  firft,  rarely  ri  - 
ling  above  twenty  Feet  high,  and  no.t  fo  well  furnifhed 
with  Branches  •,  the  Leaves  are  broader  than  thofe,  and 
have  a  ftnop.th  Surface  without  any  Furrows,  and  are 
of  a  fhining  green  Colour  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  of  an 
oval  Shape,  irregular,  and  pointed  at  the  Top,  being 
of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour,  and  full  of  invall  Knobs  on 
the  Outfide  •,  the  Pulp  is  loft,  white,  and  of  a  four  and 
fweet  Tafte  intermixed,  having  many  oblong  dark- co¬ 
loured  Seeds. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Tree  of  humbler  Growth,  feldom 
rifing  more  than  twenty  P'eet  high,  and  is  well  furnifhed 
with  Branches  on  every  Side  ;  tire  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
have  an  agreeable  Scent  when  rubed  ;  the  Fruit  is 
roundifh  and  fcaly,  and  when  ripe  turns  of  a  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  and  hath  a  fweet  Pulp. 

The  fourth  Sort  commonly  grows  from  thirty  to  forty 
Feet  in  the  Weft-Indies.  This  hath  ohlong  pointed 
Leaves,  which  have  fome  fiender  Furrows,  and  when 
rubed  have  a  ftrong  Scent ;  the  Fruit  of  this  Sort  is 
feldom  eaten  but  by  the  Negroes  ;  the  Tree  grows  in 
mpift  Places  in  all  the  Iilands  of  the  Weft- Indies. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  much  cultivated  in  Peru  for  the 
Fruit ;  aqd  from  thence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought 
to  England,  and.  many  Plants  have  been  railed.  This 
grows  to  be  a  very  large  Tree  in  the  natural  Country 
of  its  Growth,  and  is  well  furnifhed  with  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  a  bright  green  Co.- 
lour,  and  much  larger  than  thole  of  any  of  the  other 
Sorts,  The  Fruit  is  qblpng,  and  is  fcaly  cn  the  Qut- 
fidp,  and  is  of  a  dark  purple  Colour  when  ripe  ;  the 
Flelh  is  foft  and  fweet,  has  many  brown  Seeds  inter¬ 
mixed,  which  are  very  fmooth  and  fhining  •,  the  Fruit 
is  efteemed  by  the  Peruvians  as  one  of  their  mo  ft  deli¬ 
cate  Sorts.  This  has  produced  Flowers  in  England,  but 
no  Fruit, 

The  fixth  and  feventh  Sorts  grow  in  fome  of  the 
French  Wands,  as  alfo  in  Cuba,  in  great  Plenty  ;  thefe 
grow  to  the  Height  of  thirty  Feet  or  more  ;  their  Fruit 
are  efteemed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Wands,  who 
frequently  give  them  to  fick  Perfons,  as  they  reckon 
them  very  cooling  and  wholefome. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the  Bahama 
Jflands,  where  it  feldom  riles  to  more  than  ten  Feet 
high,  having  feveral  Stems  ;  the  Fruit  of  this  Sort  are 
fhaped  like  a  Pear  inverted.  This  is  feldom  eaten  but 
by  the  Negrqes,  and  is  the  Food  of  Guanas,  and  other 
Animals. 

This  Sort  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  if 
it  is  planted  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation  ;  but  the 
Plants  lfiould  be  trained  up  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in 
Winter,  for  two  or  three  Years,  until  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  fome  Strength  ;  then  they  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  Pots  in  the  Spring,  and  planted  in  the  full  Ground, 
where  they  are  to  remain.  This  Sort  has  produced 
Flowers  in  the  curious  Garden  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  at  Whitton,  near  Hcunftow,  where  it  has  been 
growing  in  the  open  Air  for  fome  Years,  as  alfo  in  the 
Nurfery  of  Mr.  Gray,  near  Fulham.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Sort  are  frequently  brought  to  England  from  North  A- 
tnerica  ;  and  many  Plants  have  been  lately  raifed  in  the 
Gardens  near  London.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  very 
different  in  Shape,  from  any  of  thofe  which  1  have  yet 
feen,  which  have  been  brought  from  the  Wands  of  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  the  Shape  of  the  Leaves  is  alio  diffe¬ 
rent  5  and  this  cafts  its  Leaves  in  Autumn,  whereas  all 
the  others  retain  their  Leaves,  never  calling  them  until 
the  Spring,  when  the  new  Leaves  come  out.  I  he  bruit 
is  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  two  o.r 
three  growing,  joined  .together  at  their  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  frequently  remain  a  whole  Year 
in  the  Ground  therefore  the  Earth  fhould  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed. 
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Curbed,  where  they  are  Town,  if  the  Plants  do  not  come 
up  the  firft  Year  ;  but  the  bed:  Way  is,  to  fow  the  Seeds 
in  Pots,  which  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter;  and  it  they 
are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  much  fooner  than  they  will  in  the 
open  Air  ;  fo  will  have  more  Time  to  get  Strength  be¬ 
fore  the  Winter. 

All  the  Sorts,  which  are  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts 
of  America ,  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  Country,  it 
they  are  not  preferved  in  warm  Stoves  ;  they  come  up 
very  eafily  from  the  Seeds  which  are  brought  from  Ame¬ 
rica ,  it  they  are  Irefh  ;  but  the  Seeds  mult  be  fown  on 
a  good  hot  Bed,  or  in  Pots  of  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould 
be  fown  as  foon  as  poffible  when  they  arrive,  unlefs  it 
is  very  late  in  the  Autumn,  or  in  Winter  ;  in  which 
Cafe  they  fhould  not  be  fown  till  February ,  becaufe  if 
the  Seeds  receive  much  Damp  in  the  Winter,  they  will 
rot  •,  and  if  the  Plants  fhould  come  up  at  that  Seafon,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  preferve  them  till  the  Spring  •, 
fo  that  when  thefe  Seeds  come  to  England,  pretty  early 
in  the  Spring,  it  is  by  much  the  bell  Time  ;  becaufe 
the  Plants  come  up  early,  and  will  have  Time  to  get 
Strength,  before  the  cold  Weather  comes  on  in  the 
Autumn. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  care¬ 
fully  managed,  they  will  make  great  Progrefs  ;  but  in 
warm  Weather  they  fhould  have  Plenty  of  frefli  Air  ad- 
mited  to  them  ;  for  v/hen  the  Air  is  excluded  from  them 
too  much,  they  are  apt  to  grow  fickly  ;  when  they  will 
foon  be  attacked  by  Vermin,  which  will  multiply  and 
fpread  over  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Leaves,  and  caufe 
them  to  decay  but  if  the  Plants  are  carefully  managed, 
their  Leaves  will  continue  green  all  the  Winter,  and 
make  a  very  good  Appearance  in  the  Stove  at  that 
Seafon. 

As  thefe  Plants  advance  in  their  Growth-,  fo  they 
fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  but  this  muft  be 
done  with  Caution  ;  for  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to 
thefe  Plants  than  over  poting  them.  They  mult  con- 
flantly  remain  in  the  Tan  Bed,  otherwife  they  will  make 
but  little  Progrefs ;  for  although  they  will  live  in  a 
dry  Stove,  yet  they  will  not  thrive,  nor  will  their 
Leaves  appear  fo  fine,  as  when  they  are  preferved  in  a 
vigorous  growing  State,  and  it  is  more  for  the  Beauty 
of  their  Leaves,  than  any  Hopes  of  their  producing 
Fruit  in  this  Country,  that  they  are  preferved  in  Stoves  ; 
for  though  there  has  been  fome  of  the  Sorts  which  have 
produced  Flowers  in  England ,  yet  none  have  ever  fhewn 
their  Fruit  here. 

Some  of  thefe  Plants  are  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high 
in  our  Gardens,  and  a  few  Years  ago  there  were  Plants  of 
the  fifth  Sort  in  the  Garden  at  Chelfea ,  which  were  more 
than  twenty  Feet  high,  and  produced  Flowers  two  or 
three  Years.  The  Stove  in  which  thefe  Plants  are  placed, 
fhould,  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  be  kept  to  the  Ana¬ 
nas  Heat,  marked  on  the  Botanical  Thermometers. 
The  Earth  fhould  be  light  and  rich,  in  which  they  are 
planted,  and  the  Tan  Bed  fhould  be  frequently  turned 
over  and  refrelhed.  Their  Waterings  mull  be  frequent 
in  Summer,  but  not  in  too  great  Quantity.  In  the 
Winter  they  muft  have  it  but  feldom,  a  little  once  a 
Week  in  open  Weather,  and,  in  Froft,  once  in  a  Fort¬ 
night,  or  three  Weeks,  will  be  fufficient. 

ANTHEMIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  870.  Chamamelum. 
Tourn.  Inft.  Chamomile. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  a  compound  Flower ,  whofe  common 
Fmpalement  is  hemifpherical ,  and  compofed  of  many  narrow 
Scales  which  are  equal.  The  Border ,  or  Rays  of  the  Flower , 
is  compofed  of  many  female  Flowers ,  whofe  Petals  are 
fir  etched  out  like  Longues  on  one  Side ,  and  are  indented 
in  three  Parts  at  their  Extremity.  The  Middle ,  or  Difk 
cf  the  Flower ,  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets , 
which  are  Funnel-Jhaped  ere  A,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at 
the  Top.  Thefe  have  five  fhort  narrow  Stamina ,  which  are 
crowned  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  which  are  hollow.  The 
Germen  is  Jituated  at  the  Bottom ,  fupporting  a  fiender 
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Style ,  crowned  by  two  reflex ed  Stigma ,  the  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oblong  naked  Seed.  The  female  Flowers 
have  no  Stamina ,  but  an  oblong  Germen  in  the  Center, 
fupporting  two  inflexed  Styles. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Divi- 
fion  of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Syngenejta  Po¬ 
ly  garni  a  fuperfiua.  The  Flowers  of  this  Divifion  being 
compofed  of  many  Florets,  or  fmall  Flowers,  which 
are  female  and  hermaphrodite,  whofe  Stamina  are  joined. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anthemis  foliis  pinnato-compofitis  linearibus  acu- 
tis  fubvillqfis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  894.  Chamomile  with 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  many  very  narrow  pointed 
Parts,  which  are  hoary.  This  is  the  Cham<emelum  nobile 
five  Leucanthemum  cdoratius.  C.B.  P.135,  common,  or 
noble  Chamomile.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  dou¬ 
ble  Flowers,  which  is  much  propagated  in  the  Gardens, 
but  the  Flowers  are  not  fo  good  for  Medicine  as  the 
fingle. 

2.  Anthemis  receptaculis  conicis paleis  fetaceis  femini - 
bus  coronato-marginatis.  Flor.  Suec.  704.  Chamomile 
with  a  conical  Receptacle  of  briftly  Chaff,  and  bordered 
Seeds.  This  is  the  Chamamelum  inodorum.  C.  B.  P.  136. 
Wild  Chamomile,  or  May  Weed. 

3 .  Anthemis  receptaculis  conicis  paleis  fetaceis  femini- 
bus  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  894.  Chamomile  with  a  coni¬ 
cal  Receptacle,  briftly  Chaff,  and  naked  Seeds.  This  is 
the  Chamamelum  feetidum.  C.  B.  P.  135.  -Stinking  May 
Weed. 

4.  Anthemis  flor um  paleis  rigidis  pungentibus.  Flor. 
Leyd.  172.  Chamomile  with  ftiff  pungent  Chaff  be¬ 
tween  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Chamamelum  annuum 
ramofum  cotuhe  feetida  floribus  amplioribus  capitulis  fpinofis. 
Mor.  FUJI.  3.  p.  36. 

5.  Anthemis  ereCta  foliorum  apicibus  fub fpinofis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  893.  Upright  Chamomile  with  Leaves  end¬ 
ing  with  Spines.  This  is  the  Chanuemelum  Leucanthe- 
mum  Hifpanicum  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P.  1 35.  Spanijh 
Chamomile  with  a  large  Flower. 

6.  Anthemis  foliis pinnat is  denticulatis  carnofis  caule 
ramofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  893.  Chamomile  with  pinnated 
Leaves,  which  are  thick  and  indented,  and  a  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Chamamelum  maritimum.  C.  B.  f5. 
134.  Sea  Chamomile. 

7.  Anthemis  foliis  pinnatifidis  obtufis  planis,  pedun- 
culis  hirfutis,  foliofis  calycibus  tomentofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  415, 
Chamomile  with  plain  blunt  Leaves,  winged  at  their 
Extremity,  hairy  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  leafy  woolly  Em¬ 
palement.  This  is  the  Chamxmelum  maritimum  incanum 
folio  abfinthii  craffo.  Boerh.  Ind.  1.  p.  no.  Hoary  Sea 
Chamomile  with  a  thick  Wormwood  Leaf. 

8.  Anthemis  foliis  fimplicibus  dentatc-laciniatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  894.  Chamomile  with  fingle  indented  cut 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Chamtemelum  Lufitanicum  latifolium 
five  Cor onopodis  folio.  Breyn.  Cent.  1.  149.  Broad  leaved 
Portugal  Chamomile,  with  a  Buck’s  Horn  Leaf. 

9.  Anthemis  foliis  pinnato-multifidis  planis,  laciniis 
linearibus  acutis  trifidis ,  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
415.  Chamomile  with  plain  winged  multifid  Leaves, 
with  very  narrow  acute  Segments,  which  are  trifid,  and 
long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cham<emelum  orient  ale  fo¬ 
liis  abfinthii.  Tourn.  Cor.  37.  Eaftern  Chamomile  with 
a  Wormwood  Leaf. 

10.  Anthemis  foliis  fimplicibus  ovato-lanceolatis  re- 
pando  crenatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  8 95.  Chamomile  with 
fingle,  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  crenated. ' 
This  is  the  Cham<emelum  Lufitanicum  Agerati  folio.  T ourn. 
Inft.  492.  Portugal  Chamomile  with  a  Maudlin  Leaf. 

11.  Anthemis  caulibus  unifioris  decumbentibus  foliis 
pinnato-multifidis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  414.  Chamomile 
with  fingle  Stalks  lying  on  the  Ground,  terminated  by 
a  fingle  Flower,  and  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Py- 
rethrum  flore  bellidis.  C.B.P.  148.  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

12.  Anthemis  caule  ramofo  foliis  pinnato-multifidis 
fetaceis,  calycibus  villofis  pedunculatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  414. 
Chamomile  with  a  branching  Stalk,  multifid  winged 
Leaves  which  are  briftly,  and  hairy  Foot  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Buphthalmum  cotula  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Ox  Eye  with 
May  Weed  Leaves.  Of  this  there  is  a  Variety  with  the 
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Outfide  of  the  Rays,  of  a  purple  Colour,  which  is  the 
Buphthalmum  flore  luteo  fubtus  purpurafcente.  C.  B.  P. 
134.  This  fo  far  as  I  have  yet  obferyed,  feems  no 
other  than  a  Variety  of  the  former ;  for  I  have  had  it 
rife  twice,  mixed  with  the  other  from  the  fame  Seeds. 

13.  An themis  foliis  bipinnalis  laciniis  linearibus  inte- 
gris ,  pedunculis  nudis  longiffimis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  171. 
Chamomile  with  double  winged  Leaves,  cut  into  nar¬ 
row  whole  Segments,  and  long  naked  Stalks.  This  is 
the  Leucanthemum  folio  abfvnthii  Alpinum  Caffii.  Boerh. 
Ind.  Alt.  1.  p.  107.  Alpine  Ox  Eye  with  a  Worm¬ 
wood  Leaf. 

14.  An  the  mis  foliis  pinnat  0- compcfdis  linearibus  gla- 
bris  fquamis  calycis  nitidiffimis .  Chamomile  with  narrow, 
compound,  winged  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  and  the 
Scales  of  the  Empalement  very  beautiful. 

15.  An  themis  foliis  pinnatifidis  linearibus  brevibus , 
radiis  longiffimis  trifidis.  Chamomile  with  narrow  fhort 
Leaves,  which  are  winged  at  the  Ends,  and  long  trifid 
Rays. 

16.  Anthemis  foliis  bipinna tis ferratis 'fubtus  tomen- 
tofis  caule  Corymbofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  896.  Chamomile 
with  double  winged  Leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their 
under  Side,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  a  Stalk  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  Corymbus.  This  is  the  Buphthalmum  Alpi¬ 
num  fore  candido.  Triumfet.  Obf  79.  Alpine  Ox  Eye 
with  a  white  Flower. 

1 7.  Anthemis  foliis  pinnatis  acute  ferratis  fubtus  fo¬ 
ment  ojis ,  pedunculis  forum  longiffimis.  Chamomile  with 
winged  Leaves,  which  are  fharply  fawed,  woolly  un¬ 
derneath,  and  very  long  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flow¬ 
ers.  This  is  the  Buphthalmum  Tanaceti  minoris  foliis. 
C.  B.  P.  134.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white, 
and  another  with  Sulphur-coloured  Flowers  ;  but  as 
thefe  change  their  Colours,  fo  they  are  not  enumerated 
here.  There  are  alfo  two  or  three  Varieties  of  Tourne- 
fort’s  Ealtern  Ox  Eye,  differing  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Flowers  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  have  any  other  Difference 
from  the  Sort  here  mentioned,  except  in  their  Flowers, 
being  a  little  larger. 

18.  Anthemis  foliis  ovatis  integris  feffilibus  floribus 
umbellatis  fparfis.  Chamomile  with  oval  entire  Leaves 
growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  Flowers  in  loofe  Um¬ 
bels.  This  is  the  Leucanthemum  Orientale  cofii  hortenfts 
folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  37.  Eaflern  Ox  Eye  with  a  L.eaf  of 
Coaftmary. 

19.  Anthemis  ere  A  a  foliar  urn  apicibus  fubfpinojis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  893.  Upright  Chamomile,  whofe 
Leaves  are  terminated  with  fmall  Spines.  This  is  the 
Chamamelum  leucanthemum  Hifpanicwmmagno  flore.  C.  B.  P. 
White  flowering  Spanifh Chamomile  with  a  large  Flower. 

20.  Anthemis  foliis  pinnatifidis  laciniatis ,  pedunculis 
nudis  fubvillojis.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 5-  Chamomile  with  cut 
winged  Leaves,  and  naked  hairy  Foot  Stalks.  This  is 
the  Chamamelum  Chium  vernum  folio  crafficre  magno. 
Tourn,  Cor.  37. 

21.  Anthemis  caule  decompofito  calycibus  ramiferis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  413.  Chamomile  with  a  decompound  Stalk, 
and  a  branching  Empalement.  This  is  the  Afterifcus 
annuus  trianthophorus  Craffas  Arabibus  diilus.  Shaw. 
Afr.  58.  Annual  Afterifcus  with  childing  Flowers,  cal¬ 
led  by  the  Arabs  Craffas. 

22.  Anthemis  foliis  trinernatis  pedunculis  terniinalilus 
ramo  longioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  414.  Chamomile  with 
Leaves  dividing  into  threes,  the  Foot  Stalks  growing  at 
the  Extremity,  which  are  longer  than  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Chryfanihemwn  paluflre  minimum  repens  Apii 
folio.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  126.  Lead  creeping  Marfh  Chry- 
fanthemum  with  a  Smallage  Leaf. 

The  Aril  Sort  is  the  common  Chamomile,  which 
grows  in  Plenty  upon  Commons,  and  other  wafte  Land., 
It  is  a  trailing  perennial  Plant,  which  puts  out  Roots 
from  the  Branches  as  they  lie  on  the  Ground,  whereby 
it  fpreads  and  multiplies  greatly  ;  fo  that  whoever  is 
willing  to  cultivate  this  Plant,  need  only  procure  a  few 
of  the  Slips  in  the  Spring,  and  plant  them  a  Foot  afun- 
der,  that  they  may  have  Room  to  fpread,  and  they 
will  foon  cover  the  Ground.  Formerly  this  Plant  was 
tiled  for  planting  of  Walks,  which,  when  mowed  and 
rolled,  looked  well  for  feme  Time,  but  as  it  was  very 
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fubjeft  to  decay  in  large  Patches,  fo  the  Walks  became 
unfightly,  for  which  Reafon  this  was  dilulecl  The 
Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  ordered  for  medicinal  Ufe,  but 
the  Market  People  generally  fell  the  double  Flowers, 
which  are  much  larger,  but  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  Angle. 
The  double  Sort  is  equally  hardy,  and  may  be  propa- 
gatedin  the  fame  Manner. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  common  annual  Weed,  which 
grows  among  Corn,  it  flowers  in  May,  fo  was  called 
May  Weed,  though  feme  have  applied  that  Title  im¬ 
properly  to  the  Cotula  feetida ,  which  rarely  flowers  till 
late  in  June.  This  is  the  third  Sort  here  enumerated, 
of  which  there  is  a  Variety  with  double  Flowers,  which 
is  preferved  by  often  planting  the  Slips  and  Cutings,  fo 
that  although  the  Plant  is  naturally  an  annual,  yet  by 
this  Method  it  may  be  continued,  as  are  the  Cbryfan- 
themums ,  and  feme  other  annual  Plants. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  Sorts  are  annual  Plant?, 
which  grow  naturally  in  Spain ,  Portugal ,  Italy ,  and  the 
South  of  France ,  from  whence  their  Seeds  have  been 
brought  to  England ,  where  the  Plants  are  preferved  in 
Botanic  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  They  rife 
eafily  from  Seeds  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  require  no 
other  Culture,  but  to  thin  the  Plants,  where  they  grow 
clofe,  allowing  them  a  Foot  and  a  Half  room  each 
Way,  and  clean  them  from  Weeds.  They  flower  in 
July ,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  lixth,  feventh,  ninth,  and  tenth  Sorts  are  peren¬ 
nial  Plants,  thefe  grow  naturally  in  Spain ,  Portugal ,  and 
Greece ,  from  whence  their  Seeds  have  been  brought  to 
England,  and  the  Plants  are  preferved  in  feme  curious 
Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  They  are  hardy  and 
may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  Slips,  if  by  Seeds, 
they  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Spring  upon  poor  Land, 
where  the  Plants  will  continue  much  longer  than  in 
good  Ground.  The  Slips  may  be  planted  during  any 
of  the  Summer  Months,  obferving  to  plant  them  in  a 
fhady  Border,  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root.  In  the  Autumn  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  Thefe 
Plants  do  not  grow  tall, but  are  bufhy,  fo  fliould  be  allow¬ 
ed  Room  to  grow.  Their  Flowers  are  white,  and  conti¬ 
nue  from  July  to  OElober ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  the  Pellitory  oi  Spain,  the  Roots 
of  which  are  ufed  for  the  Tooth-ach,  being  extremely 
warm  ;  when  they  are  applied  to  thePart  affected,  they 
draw  out  the  cold  Rheum,  and  are  often  ferviceable. 
This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  a  long  taper  Root  like 
a  Carrot,  which  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
from  whence  the  Roots  are  brought  to  England.  The 
Branches  of  this  trail  upon  the  Ground,  and  fpread  a 
Foot  or  more  on  every  Side,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
fine  winged  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Chamo¬ 
mile,  at  the  Extremity  of  each  Branch  is  produced  one 
large  Angle  Flov/er,  like  Chamomile  but  much  larger, 
the  Rays  of  which  are  ot  a  pure  white  within,  but  pur¬ 
ple  on  their  Outfide.  After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the 
Receptacle  fwells  to  a  large  fcaly  Cone  ;  between  thefe 
Scales  are  lodged  the  Seeds  ;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  September ,  but  unlefs  the  Sea- 
fon  is  warm  and  dry,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England, 
for  the  Wet  falls  between  the  Scales,  and  rots  the  Seeds 
in  Embryo. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  the  Ox  Eye  of  the  Shops ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  upwards  of  two  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  iateral  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  fine  winged  Leaves,  each  Branch  be¬ 
ing  terminated  by  a  Angle  Flower,  which  in  feme  are 
white,  others  yellow,  and  feme  with  naked  Heads,  ha¬ 
ving  no  Rays.  Thefe  have  been  by  many  fuppofed  to 
be  diftinCt  Species,  but  I  have  frequently  had  all  the 
Varieties  arife  from  Seeds  of  the  fame  Plant.  This 
flowers  in  July ,  Auguft ,  and  September,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September  and  October,  and  may  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  annual  Sorts  before  mentioned. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  perennial ;  it  brandies  out  on 
every  Side,  but  doth  not  rife  more  than  two  Feet  high, 
the  Leaves  are  hoary,  and  have  feme  Refemblancp  to 
thofe  of  the  common  Wormwood  ;  the  Flowers  .ate 
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white,  and  like  thofe  of  the  Ox  Eye  Daify,  (landing 
(ingle  upon  long  Foot  Stalks.  This  Plant  begins  to 
(lower  in  June ,  and  continues  till  the  Froft  puts  a  (top 
to  them.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  Slips 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  perennial  Sorts  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  ^whicn 
grows  little  more  than  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  feverul 
lateral  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  lmooth  nai- 
row  winged  Leaves,  rather  finer  cut  than  thofe  of 
Chamomile;  the  Flowers  grow  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  and  in 
Size  like  thofe  of  the  Corn  Marygold  ;  theEmpalement 
of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  many  neat  fiivery  Scales. 
This  flowers  in  Auguji ,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  QBober. 

I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  from  Florence ,  but  ao 
not  know  the  natural  Place  of  its  Growth,  but  it  may 
be  (own  in  an  open  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  requires  no 
more  Care  than  the  annual  Sorts  before  mentioned.  / 

The  Seeds  of  the  fifteenth  Sort  I  received  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which 
grows  little  above  a  Foot  high,  with  an  upright  Stalk, 
puting  out  fome  lateral  Branches,  which  are  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  fhort  narrow  L eaves,  divided  at  their  Extre¬ 
mity.  The  Flowers  hand  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  the  Rays 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  within,  and  purple  on  their 
Outfide;  thefe  are  long  and  narrow,  the  Empalement  is 
compofed  of  fiivery  Scales  :  This  flowers  in  July,  and 
will  continue  to  produce  Flowers  til!  Winter,  when  the 
Roots  decay.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  (hould  be  fown 
in  Autumn,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  •  and 
placed  unf  '  a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  to  protect 
them  from  Froft,  but  they  (hould  have  free  Air  in  mild 
Weather  •,  in  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  come  up,  when 
they  rnuft  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
(hould  be  removed  as  foon  as  the  Danger  of  hard  Frofts 
are  over,  and  treated  as  other  hardy  exotick  Plants.  By 
this  Method  good  Seeds  may  be  obtained,  whereas  thofe 
Plants  which  arife  from  Seeds  fown  in  the  Spring,  will 
not  perfedl  £eeds  unlefsthe  Seafon  proves  warm. 

The  fixteenth,  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  Sorts  are 
perennial  Plants.  Thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  they  produce  in  Plenty  which,  may  be  fown  on  a 
Bed  of  common  Earth  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  may  be  tranf- 
plantcd  into  large  open  Borders,  near  Shrubs,  where 
they  may  have  room  to  grow,  for  they  fpread  out  cn 
every  Side,  therefore  require  three  Feet  Diftance  from 
ether  Plants  ;  in  thefe  large  open  Spots,  they  will  make 
a  pretty  Variety  from  June  to  November ,  during  which 
1  ime  they  continue  in  flower  :  Some  of  thefe  are  white, 
others  are  of  a  fulphur,  and  fome  have  yellow  Flowers, 
but  thefe  vary  from  Seed  ;  the  Eaftern  Sorts  grow  tal¬ 
ler,  and  the  Flowers  are  larger  than  the  common,  but 
in  other  Particulars  they  are  the  fame. 

The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  Sorts  are  annual  Plants, 
which  grow  naturally  in  Spain ,  and  the  Iflands  of  Greece. 
The  firft  Sort  hath  an  upright  Stalk  two  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  lateral  Branches :  The  Flowers  of 
this  are  white  and  large ;  this  flowers  in  June,  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  the  Froft  flops  it.  The  twentieth  is  a  low 
branching  Plant,  never  riling  a  Foot  high,  but  the 
Branches  extend  on  every  Side  to  a  confiderable  Diftance : 
The  Flowers  of  this  are  white,  and  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Chamomile,  thefe  are  hardy,  fo  may  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  before  mentioned  annual  Sorts. 

The  Seeds  of  the  twenty- firft  was  brought  from 
Africa,  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw ,  which  were  diftributed  to 
many  curious  Botanifts  in  Italy,  France,  and  England , 
where  the  Plants  were  raifed.  This  grows  near  two 
Feet  high,  with  an  upright  Stem,  having  a  Angle 
Flower  at  the  top,  from  whofe  Empalement  there  are 
two  or  three  Foot  Stalks  put  out  horizontally,  about  two 
Inches  long,  each  having  a  Angle  Flower,  fmaller  than 
the  firft,  like  the  Childing  Marygold,  or  Hen  and 
Chicken  Daily.  The  Seeds  of  this  (hould  be  fown  in 
the  Autumn,  and  treated  in  the  lame  Manner  as  is  be¬ 
fore  directed  for  the  fifteenth  Sort,  otherwife  the  Seeds 
are  feldom  perfected  in  England. 

,.  ^  twenty-fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica % 
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from  whence  I  received  it,  with  another  Sort  having 
larger  Leaves :  They  came  up  as  Weeds  in  a  Tub  of 
Earth,  which  was  brought  over  with  other  Plants  p'it 
trails  its  Branches  on  the  Ground,  and  lends  out  Roots  at 
every  Joint,  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time,  it  will  fpread  over  a 
large  Spot  of  Ground,  but  it  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
England,  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  Stove;  this  like  fome  other 
trailing  Plants  is  not  very  productive  of  Flowers ;  thefe 
grow  Tingle  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  are 
produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  and  are  of 
an  Orange  Colour  ;  it  increafes  fail  enough  by  its  trail¬ 
ing  Branches,  which  will  root  into  thofe  Pots  which 
Hand  near  them,  fo  may  be  taken  off  and  tranfplanted  ; 
it  alfo  produces  Seeds  fometimes,  but  the  other  is  the 
quicker  Method  to  propagate  it. 

ANTHERICUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  380.  Phttlan - 
gium  T ourn.  Inft .  R.  H.  343.  Spiderwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  and  is  compofed  affix 
oblong  blunt  Petals ,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  Jix  upright 
Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  which  are  crowned  by  fmall  Summits, 
having  four  Furrows.  The  Gerrnen  which  isfituated  in  the 
Center  is  three  cornered ,  fup porting  a  Jingle  Style  which  is 
as  long  as  the  Stamina ,  and  crowned  by  a  three  cornered 
blunt  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  betemes  an  oval 
fmooth  Cap  file,  having  three  Furrows ,  opening  in  three 
Cells ,  which  are  filled  with  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Divifion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  Clafs,  intituled  Hexandria  Monogynia , 
from  their  Flowers  having  fix  Stamina,  and  but  one 
Style.  Ray ,  Tournefort ,  and  others  have  applied  the  Title 
of  Phalangium  to  this  Genus,  but  Linnaeus  in  his  former 
Editions  of  his  Syftetn,  gave  it  the  Title  of  Rulline,  but 
fince  has  altered  it  to  this  of  Anthericum. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Anthericum  foliis  plants fcapo  ramofo  corcllis  re-, 
volutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  310.  Anthericum  with  plain 
Leaves,  a  branching  Stalk,  and  Flowers  turning  back¬ 
ward.  This  is  the  Afphodelus  foliis  compreffts  cfperis 
c aide  pa tulo.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  343.  Afphodel,  with 
rough  compreffed  Leaves  and  a  fpieading  Stalk.  ' 

2.  Anthericum  foliis planis  fcapo  ramofo  corollis  pla- 
nis.  Lin.  Sp,  Plant.  310.  Anthericum  with  plain  Leaves, 
a  branching  Stalk,  and  plain  Petals.  This  is  the  Pha-. 
langium  parvo  fore  ramofum.  C.  B.  P.  29.  Branching 
Spiderwort  with  a  fmall  Flower. 

3.  Anthericum  foliis  planis  fcapo  Jimpliciffinio.  Hcrt. 
Upfal.  83.  Anthericum  with  plain  Leaves,  and  a  Angle 
branchlels  Stalk.  This  is  the  Phalangium  parvo  fore  non 
ramofum.  C.  B.  P.  29.  Rranchlefs  Spiderwort  with  a 
fmall  Flower. 

4.  Anthericum  foliis  carnofis  teretibus  caule  fruticofo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  310.  •  Anthericum  with  fiefhy  taper 
Leaves,  and  a  flirubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Phalangium 
capenfe  caulefcens  foliis  cepitiis  JuccoJis.  H.  Elth.  310. 
Cape  Spiderwort  with  Stalks  and  pulpy  Onion  Leaves. 

5.  Anthericum  foliis  carnofis  fubulatis  planiuficulis 
Hort.  Upfal  83.  Anthericum  with  fiefhy  plain  Awl- 
fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Phalangium  capenfe  fejfils 
foliis  aloef omnibus  pidpofis.  Hort.  Elth.  123.  Low  Cape 
Spiderwort,  with  Aloe-fhaped  pulpy  Leaves. 

6.  Anthericum  feliis  carnofis  fubulatis  femiteretibus 
firichs.  Hort.  Upfal.  83.  Anthericum  with  Awl-fhaped 
fiefhy  half  taper  Leaves,  growing  clofe.  This  is  the 
Bulbine  acaulis  foliis  fubulatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  33.  Low 
Afphodel,  with  Awl-ihaped  (ucculent  Leaves. 

7.  Anthericum  foliis  carnofis  fubulatis  teretibus. 
Hort.  Upfal.  83.  Anthericum,  with  Awl-fhaped  fiefhy 
Leaves,  which  are  taper.  This  is  the  Afphodelus  Afri¬ 
cans  anguftifolius  luteus  minor.  Tourn.  Inft.  343.  Small 
yellow  African  Spiderwort,  with  narrow  Leaves. 

8.  Anthericum  acaule  foliis  carnofis  teretibus  fpicis 
florum  longiffimis  laxis.  Fig.  Plant,  pi.  39.  Low  Afri¬ 
can  Spiderwort  with  taper  flelhy  Leaves  and  very  long 
loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers. 

9.  Anthericum  feffile  feliis  linearibus  plants  caule 
decumbent e.  Fig.  Plant,  pi.  39.  f.  2.  Low  Spiderwort 
with  narrow  plain  Leaves  and  a  trailing  Stalk. 
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10.  Anthericum  foliis  enfiformibns  filament  is  l an  at  is 
Flor.  Suec.  268.  Anthericum  with  Sword -fhaped  Leaves, 
and  downy  Stamina.  This  is  the  Afphodelus  listens  pa- 
lufiris.  Dod.  Pempt.  208.  Marfh  Yellow  Afphodd. 

11.  Anthericum  foliis  enfiformibns  perianthiis  trilo- 
bis  filamentis  glabris.  Flor.  Suec.  269.  Anthericum  with 
Sword -fhaped  Leaves,  an  Empalement  with  three  Lobes 
and  frnooth  Stamina.  This  is  the  Phalangium  alpinum 
palufire ,  Iridis  folio  Segu.  Marfh  Alpine  Spidcrwort, 
with  an  Iris  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  near  two  Feet  high,  the  Stalk 
branches  out  on  every  Side  ;  each  Branch  being  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers,  which  are  white, 
and  the  Petals  are  turned  backward  to  their  Foot  Stalk. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  flat,  and  the  Root  is  pe¬ 
rennial,  but  the  Branches  decay  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  an  an¬ 
nual  Stalk,  which  decays  in  Autumn  ;  the  Stalks  of 
this  rife  about  the  fame  Height  as  the  former,  fendino- 
out  many  lateral  ones  in  like  Manner,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are  white,  but 
the  Petals  are  plain,  and  do  not  turn  back  as  in  the 
other  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  hath  plain  Leaves  and  an  unbranch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  in  which  it  chiefly  differs  from  the  former. 
The  Root  of  this  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalks  decay  in 
Winter. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Spain ,  Portugal , 
and  other  warm  Countries ;  they  were  more  common 
fome  Years  ago  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  than  at  prefect  ; 
for  the  fevere  Winter  in  1740,  killed  molt  of  their 
Roots.  Thefe  flower  in  June  and  July ,  and  their  Seeds, 
are  ripe  in  September.  They  are  propagated  by  'Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  never  come  up  the  fame  Year, 
but  remain  in  the  Ground  till  the  following  Spring, 
fo  often  mifearry.  Thefe  fhould. .be  fown  in  a  Bed 
of  light  fandy  Earth,  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  mu  ft  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds  during  the  Summer,  and  in  Autumn,  when 
their  Leaves  decay,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  tranfplanted  into  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  at  a  Foot 
Diftance  from  each  other.  If  the  Winter  fhould  prove 
fevere,  the  Bed  fhould  be  covered  with  Straw,  Peafe 
Haulm,  or  fuch  light  Covering  to  keep  out  the  Froft, 
or  if  fome  old  Tan  from  a  hot  Bed  is  fpread  over  the 
Ground,  it  will  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  the 
Ground,  and  will  preferve  the  Roots.  In  this  Bed  they 
may  remain  one  Year,  by  which  Time  they  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  flower.  Therefore  the  following  Au¬ 
tumn  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  fo  as  not  to 
break  their  Roots,  and  planted  in  the  Borders  of  the 
Flower  Garden,  where  they  will  laft  feveral  Years,  if 
they  are  not  killed  by  Froft,  to  prevent  which,  fome 
roten  Tan  fhould  be  laid  over  the  Roots  in  Winter, 
which  will  always  fecure  them. 

The  fourth  Sort  has  been  long  preferved  in  many 
Gardens  near  London ,  and  was  formerly  known  among 
the  Gardeners,  by  the  Title  of  Onion  leaved  Aloe.  This 
Plant  produces  many  lignous  Branches  from  the  Root, 
each  having  a  Plant  with  long  taper  Leaves,  in  Shape 
of  thofe  of  the  Onion,  which  are  full  of  a  yellow  Pulp 
very  juicy.  Thefe  Plants  fend  out  Roots,  which  run 
down  and  fallen  themfelves  into  the  Earth,  by  which 
they  multiply  greatly.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on 
long  loofe  Spikes,  and  are  yellow  •,  thefe  appear  at  dif¬ 
ferent  Times,  fo  that  the  Plants  are  not  long  deftitute 
of  Flowers.  They  are  fucceeded  by  round  frnooth 
Seed  Veffels,  which  have  three  Cells,  filled  with  trian¬ 
gular  Seeds.  But  as  the  Plant  multiplies  fo  raft  by  Off- 
iets,  the  Seeds  are  little  regarded.  It  grows  naturally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  and  requires  a  little  Shelter 
in  Winter,  but  in  fome  mild  Seafons  I  have  had  Plants 
live  without  any  Cover,  which  were  planted  dole  to  a 
warm  Wall. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  grow  clofe  to  the  Ground, 
never  riling  with  any  Stalk.  The  fifth  hath  broad,  flat, 
pulpy  Leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  fome  Sorts  of  Aloe, 
l'o  was  formerly  by  Gardeners  called  Aloe  with  Flowers 
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of  Spiderwort.  The  Leaves  fpread  open  flat  On  tho 
Ground,  and  the  Flowers  are  produced  on  loefe  Spikes^ 
like  the  former,  but  they  . are  Ihorter.  The  Flowers  are 
yellow,  and  appear  at  different  Seafons.  This  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Offsets,  which  are  put  out  in  Plenty,  ant! 
muft  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth, 
and  in  Winter  placed  in  the  Green-houfe,  and  treated 
as  other  hardy  fucculent  Plants,  which  come  from  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope,  where  this  Plant  grows  naturally. 
It  muft  be  kept  pretty  dry  in  Winter,  and  if  it  is 
fereened  from  Froft,  it  will  require  no  artificial  Warmth. 

The  fix  Sort  hath  long  narrow  pulpy  Leaves,  which 
are  almoft  taper,  but  flated  on  their  upper  Side  5  this 
fends  out  many  Offsets,  by  which  it  may  be  increafed 
plentifully.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  on 
long  loofe  Spikes,  as  the  former ;  thefe  appear  at  different 
Seafons  ;  thofe  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  are  fucceeded 
by  Seed  Veffels  in  great  Plenty,  which  ripen  very' Well. 
It  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  annual :  This  is  a  low  Plant  grow¬ 
ing  clofe  to  the  Ground,  having  pretty  long  fucculent 
Leaves,  which  are  taper,  but  flated  on  their  upper  Side; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes,  which  are  Ihorter 
than  either  of  the  other  Sorts.  They  are  yellow,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  round  Seed  Veffels,  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sorts  ;  the  Plants  periih  foon  after  their  Seeds 
ripen.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
warm  Border  of  light  Earth,  in  April ,  where  they  are 
to  remain,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  This  Sort 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  October. 

The  eighth  Sort  never  rifts  to  a  Stalk,  but  the  Leaves 
come  out  clofe  to  the  Ground.  Thefe  are  long,  taper, 
fucculent,  and  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  growing  ereeft  ; 
the  Flower  Stems  rife  between  the  Leaves,  and  are  near 
three  Feet  long.  The  upper  Half  being  thinly  garnifh- 
ed  with  yellow  Flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Species.  Thefe  appear  at  different  Seafons,  fo  that  the 
Plants  are  feldom  long  deftitute  of  Flowers.  This  Sore 
doth  not  fend  one  Offsets  fo  freely  as  fome  of  the  others, 
but  as  it  produces  Seeds  annually,  fo  it  may  be  had  in 
Plenty.  It  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  Sorts. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Jamaica. ,  where  it  prows 
naturally  in  moft  Places ;  this  is  a  very  low  Plant,  ha¬ 
ving  many  long  narrow  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Grafs ;  from 
between  thefe  come  out  the  Flower  Stalks,  which  are 
five  or  fix  Inches  in  Length,  falling  to  the  Ground  ;  at 
the  Top  the  Flowers  are  colie&ed  into  fmall  Heads ; 
thefe  are  yellow,  and  fir  aped  like  thofe  of  the  former. 
They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in 
Auguft  and  September.  This  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  placed 
in  a  Stove,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  not  live  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  :  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is 
directed  for  other  tender  exotick  Plants  from  the  fame 
Country. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  Sorts  grow  naturally  on  Bogs 
in  moft  of  the  Northern  Countries,  the  tenth  is  com¬ 
mon  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  but  particularly  in 
Lancafhire ,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Lancajhire 
Afphodel ,  it  alfo  grows  on  a  Bog  upon  Putney  Heath. 
The  other  grows  naturally  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Lapland.  Thefe  are  both  low  Plants,  having  narrow 
Leaves,  which  grow  clofe  to  the  Ground,  the  Flower 
Stems  rife  about  fix  Inches  high,  being  terminated  by 
a  loofe  Spike  of  fmall  yellow  Blowers.  Thefe  differ  in 
the  Stamina  of  the  tenth,  being  woolly,  whereas  thofe 
of  the  other  are  frnooth.  1  hefe  Plants,  growing  natural¬ 
ly  upon  Bogs,  are  with  Difficulty  preferved  in  Gardens. 

ANTHERfE  [from  ’Ai/Qvpo;  flowery],  are  the  Sum¬ 
mits  or  little  Tops  in  the  Middle  or  a  Flower,  fup- 
ported  by  the  Stamina  or  Chives. 

ANTHOLOGY  [of  ,,A*e©j,  a  Flower,  and  a fy&y 
Gr.  a  Word],  a  Difcourfe  or  Treatife  of  Flowers. 
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ANH*HOLYZA.  We  have  no  Englip  Name  for 
this- 'Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  imbricated  Sheath  growing,  alternate,  and  is 
■permanent  ;  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  tubulous ,  and 
opens  above  with  compre fled  Jaws .  Theupper  Lip  is  ft  end c? , 
long,  ereCt,  and  waved  ;  the  two  Jaws  are  port,  and 
joined  at  their  Bafe  ;  the  under  Lip  is  trifid,  pert ,  and 
the  middle  Segment  turns  downward  ;  it  hath  three  long 
J lender  Stamina ,  two  of  which  are  under  the  upper  Lip, 
and  the  other  lies  in  the  under  Lip  ;  thefe  are  crowned  by 
pointed  Summits.  Under  the  Blower  is  fitUated  the  Ger- 
men,  fupporting  a  /lender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina, 
which  is  crowned  by  a  Jlender  trifid  reflexed  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward,  becomes  a  rcundifh  three  cornered  Veffel 
having  three  Cells ,  in  which  are  lodged  many  triangular 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Divifion 
of  Linnaeus’s  third  Clafs,  entitled  T’riandria  Monogynia, 
the  Flowers  having  three  Stamina  and  one 'Style.  By 
this  Syftem  of  ranging  the  Plants  from  the  Number  of 
Stamina  in  each  Flower,  feveral  Genera,  .which  fhould 
be  ranged  under  the  Liliacea,  to  which  they  properly 
belong,  are  removed  to  a  great  Diftance  from  their 
Congeners,  as  the  greater  Part  of  them  have  fix  Sta¬ 
mina,  lb  come  under  Linnaeus’s  fixth  Clafs,  which  fiiews 
an  Imperfection  in  his  Syftem.  To  this  Genus  Lin- 
jiaus  has  joined  the  Cunonia  of  Buttener,  which  by  the 
.'Form  of  the  Flowers  ought  to  be  kept  leparate. 

;  The  Species  are, 

1.  Antholyza  famine  unico  declinato.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  37.  Antholyza  with  one  Stamen  declining.  This 

/  is  the  Gladiolus  floribus  r ilium  refer ens  coccineus  fitprema 
,r  lacinia  ereda  &  fiftulofa.  Breyn.  21.  Cornflag  with  a 
«  grining  fcarlet  Flower,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  eredl  and 
ftftular. 

2.  Antholyza  foliis  linearibus  fulcatis  floribus  albis 
uno  verfu  difpofitis.  Fig.  Plant.  PI.  40.  Strange  Corn- 
fiag  with  narrow  furrowed  L.eaves,  and  white  Flowers 
ranged  on  one  Side  of  the  Stalk. 

There  has  lately  been  many  other  Species  raifed  from 
Seeds  which  were  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  they  have  not  as  yet  produced  any  Flowers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  I  have  not  inferted  them  here. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  round  red  bulbous  Roots,  from 
which  arife  feveral  rough  furrowed  Leaves,  which  are 
near  a  Foot  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad;  between  thefe 
comes  out  the  Flower  Stem  immediately  from  the  Root, 
which  rifes  two  Feet  high,  is  hairy,  and  hath  feveral 
Flowers  coming  out  on  each  Side.  Thefe  are  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  fix  unequal  Parts  at  the  Top :  One  of  thefe  Seg¬ 
ments  is  ftretched  out  much  beyond  the  other,  {landing 
eredl;  the  Margins  are  waved  and  clofed  together, 
wraping  up  the  three  Stamina.  Thefe  Flowers  are  red, 
and  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  Root  of  the  fecond  Sort  are  in  Shape  and  Size 
like  thofe  of  the  vernal  Crocus,  but  the  outer  Skin  is 
thin  and  white  ;  from  this  arifes  five  or  fix  long  narrow 
Leaves,  which  are  deeply  furrowed.  Between  thefe 
arife  the  Flower  Stem,  which  is  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  bending  on  one  Side  toward  the  Top,  where  the 
Flowers  come  out,  ranged  on  one  Side,  {landing  ereCl. 
Thefe  have  each  a  Spatha  or  Sheath,  of  one  Leaf,  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  ending  in  Points ;  thefe  are  permanent. 
T  he  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  having  a  long  Tube,  but 
is  divided  into  fix  unequal  Segments  at  the  Top,  which 
fpread  open,  their  Margins  being  waved  and  turned  in¬ 
ward.  The  three  Stamina  rife  under  the  upper  Seg¬ 
ment,  which  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  below  is 
fituated  the  trifid  Style,  crowned  with  purple  Stigma. 
After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  a  three 
cornered  Seed  Veffel,  opening  in  three  Cells,  which  are 
filled  with  triangular  Seeds.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort 
are  white,  appear  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  Africa,  from  whence 
their  Seeds  have  been  obtained,  and  were  firft  raifed  in 
tne  Butch  Gardens,  where  fome  of  the  Sorts  have  long 
been  Ornaments  in  the  curious  Gardens  of  that  Country! 

They  are  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  the  bulbous 
Roots  fend  forth  in  pretty  great  Plenty  ;  or  by  Seeds, 


which  are  fometimes  perfected  in  Europe.  Thefe  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  the  following  Spring,  they 
often  mifearry,  and  always  remain  a  Year  or  more  in 
the  Ground  before  they  grow.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown 
in  Pots  of  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  an  old  Bed  of 
Tan  which  has  loft  its  Heat,  and  {haded  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Day  in  hot  Weather,  the  Seeds  will  come  up  the 
following  Winter  ;  Therefore  they  mud  be  kept  cover¬ 
ed  with  Glaffes  to  fereen  them  from  Cold,  otherwife  the 
young  Plants  will  be  deftroyed.  Thefe  muft  remain  in 
the  Pots  two  Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  have 
Strength  enough  to  be  planted  each  into  afeparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  Earth.  The  Time  for  tranfplant- 
ing  of  thefe  Roots  is  in  July  or  Auguft,  when  their 
Leaves  are  decayed.  In  Summer  the  Pots  may  he 
placed  in  the  open  Air,  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  warm  Green-houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hot 
Bed  Frame,  for  they  are  not  very  tender;  but  where 
any  Damp  arifes,  it  is  very  apt  to  occafion  a  Mouldinefs 
upon  their  Leaves.  The  Roots  flioot  up  in  Autumn, 
and  the  Flowers  begin  to  appear  in  May ;  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Auguft ,  and  foon  after  their  Leaves  and  Stalks 
decay ;  when  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  kept  fix 
Weeks  or  two  Months  out  of  the  Ground,  fo  may  be 
eafily  tranfported  from  one  Country  to  another  at  that 
Time.  Thefe  Flowers  are  a  great  Ornament  to  the 
Green-houfe  when  they  are  in  Flower,  and  they  are 
Plants  which  require  buf  little  Culture,  fo  deferve  a 
Place  in  every  good  Garden. 

ANTHOSPERMUM,  Amber  Tree,  valgb. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants ;  the  male 
Flowers  have  no  Petals ,  but  a  coloured  Empalcment  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  cut  into  four  Parts  almoft  to  the  Bottom. 
Out  of  the  Bottom  arifes  four  Jlender  Stamina ,  crowned 
with  oblong  fquare  Summits,  having  a  deep  Furrow  through 
their  Middle.  The  female  Flowers  have  the  fame  Structure 
as  the  male,  but  have  710  Stamina  ;  inftead  of  which ,  there 
is  an  oval  Germen,  fituated  in  the  Bottom,  fupporting  two 
recurved  Styles  crowned  with  a  fender  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  roundip  Capfule  having  four  Cells , 
which  contain  feveral  angular  Seeds. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  ranged  this  Genus  in  his  twentieth 
Clafs  of  Plants,  but  it  properly  belongs  to  his  twenty- 
fecond,  becaufe  the  Plants  are  male  and  female  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Plants ;  whereas  thofe  of  his  twenty-third,  have 
male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Anthospermum  mas  &  feemina.  Hort.  Cliff.  455. 
Male  and  female  Amber  Tree. 

This  Plant  has  been  long  known  in  the  curious  Gar¬ 
dens,  under  the  Title  of  Frutex  Affic anus ,  ambram  fpi- 
rans ,  or  Amber  Tree  ;  by  fome  Ambergris,  from  the 
Scent  of  this  Plant  being  fuppofed  to  be  like  that  of 
Ambergris. 

It  is  preferved  in  moll  curious  Gardens,  which  have 
Colledlions  of  tender  Plants,  and  is  eafily  propagated 
by  planting  Curings  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
in  a  Border  of  light  Earth  ;  which  will  take  Root  in  fixv 
Weeks  Time,  provided  they  are  Watered  and  {haded  as 
the  Seafon  may  require  :  Or  if  thefe  Curings  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed, 
they  will  take  Root  fooner,  and  there  will  be  a  greater 
Certainty  of  their  growing.  Then  they  fhould  be  taken 
up,  with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted 
into  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  Air  until  October  ;  at  which  Time 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Confervatory,  where 
they  fhould  be  placed  as  free  as  poffible  from  being 
over-hung  with  other  Plants ;  and,  during  the  Winter 
Seafon,  they  muft  berefrefhed  with  Water,  but  fhould 
not  have  too  much  given  them  each  Time.  You  may 
let  them  have  as  much  Air  as  the  Weather  will  permit, 
for  if  they  are  kept  too  dole,  they  will  be  fubjedl  to 
grow  mouldy,  and  generally  decay  foon  after ;  fo  that 
if  the  Green-houfe  is  damp,  it  will  be  difficult  to  pre- 
ferve  thelc  Plants  through  the  Winter. 
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Thefe  Shrubs  may  be  trained  up  either  to  form  round 
Heads,  or  into  Pyramids,  it  being  a  very  manageable 
Plant ;  but  fhould  not  be  often  cut,  for  by  fo  doing, 
it  will  occafion  the  Branches  to  grow  very  clofe,  where¬ 
by  the  Air  will  be  excluded  from  the  middle  Part  of  the 
Plant ;  which  will  caule  the  Leaves  to  decay,  and  the 
Branches  to  appear  very  unfightly :  But  if  you  fuffer  it 
to  grow  as  it  is  naturally  difpofed,  (only  obfervino-  to 
tie  up  the  Stem  to  make  it  ftrait)  the. Plant  will  thrive 
much  better. 

The  Beauty  of  this  Shrub  is  in  its  fmall  ever-grCeh 
Leaves,  which  grow  as  clofe  as  Heath  ;  and,  being 
bruited  between  the  Fingers,  emit  a  very  fragrant 
dour.  Thefe  Plants  muft  be  frequently  renewed  by 
Cutings,  for  the  old  Plants  are  very  fubjedt  to  decay, 
fcldom  continuing  above  three  or  four  Years. 

It  is  but  of  late  Years  there  have  been  any  of  the  fe¬ 
male  Plants  in  the  Gardens,  for  all  thofe  which  were 
formerly  in  the  Gardens,  were  the  male,  which  being 
propagated  by  Cutings  had  been  continued,  fo  that  no 
Seed':  were  ever  produced  in  England  till  within  a  few 
Years  pall,  when  I  received  fome  Seeds  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ,  from  which  I  raifed  many  Plants  of  both 
Sexes,  and  a  few  among  them  which  have  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Flowers  ;  but  thefe  have  not  as  yet  produced  any 
Seeds,  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  Cold- 
nefs  of  the  two  laft  Seafons. 


-h-  \  j  HY  nLIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  773*  Vulneraria. 
Team:  Barba  Jovis.  ST mm.  Ladies  Finger. 

TYc  Characters  are, 

It  bail  c  permanent  Empdlement  of  one  Leaf  \  which  is 
f  welling ,  hairy ,  and  divided  at  the  Lop  into  five  equal 
Parts.  The Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Lind,  having  a 
long  Standard  reflated  on  both  Sides  beyond  the  Empale- 
tnent ;  the  two  Wings  are  floor t  ;  the  Keel  is  of  the  fame 
length,  and  compreffed.  There  are  ten  Stamina ,  which 
rife  together,  and  are.  crowned?  by  Jingle  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  fit  acted  an  oblong  German ,  fupporting  a  frngle 
Gyle,  crowned  by  a  blunt  Stigma  :  The  Germeh  afterward 
hot,  ones  a  fmall  roundijh  Pod  inclofed  by  the  Empalement , 
having  one  or  two  Seeds. 

.  This  Genus  is  ranged  in  Limans' s  feventeenth  Clafs 
oi  Plants,  entitled  Piadelphia  Decandria ,  the  Flowers 
having  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

i .  Anthyllis  herbacea  foliis  quaterno-pinnatis  flori- 
bns  later alibiis.  Hort.Upfal.z21,  Herbaceous  Kidney 
Vetch  with  winged  Leaves,  having  four  Lobes,  and 
Flowers  growing  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks.  This  is 
the  Lotus  pentaphyllos  veficaria.  C.  B.  P.  332.  and  the 
Vulneraria  pentaphyllos.  T cum.  Inft.  Five  leaved  Wound¬ 
wort. 


2.  Anthyllis  herbacea  foliis  pinnatis  indequalibus  ca- 
pituio  duplicato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  71 9.  Kidney  Vetch  with 
unequal  winged  Leaves  and  double  Heads.  This  is 
the  Vulneraria  fupina  flore  coccineo.  Rail  Syn.  Ed.  3.  p. 

325.  Low  Woundwort  with  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

3.  Anthyllis  herbacea  foliis  pinnatis  inaqualibus  fo- 
lichs  caulinis  lineari  lanceolatis  floribus  capitatis  Jhnplicihus . 
Herbaceous  Kidney  Vetch  with  unequal  winged  Leaves, 
whole  Lobes  are  narrow  and  Spear- lliaped^  and  fingle 
Heads  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Vulneraria  ruflica.  J. 

11.  p.  362.  Ruftick  Woundwort;  and  the  Anthyllis 
leguminefa.  Ger.  1260.  Ladies  Fingers. 

4.  Anthyllis  herbacea  foliis  pinnatis  iequalibus  capi- 
tulo  terminali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  719.  Herbaceous  Wound¬ 
wort  with  equal  winged  Leaves,  terminated  by  the 
Head  of  blowers.  Phis  is  the  AJtragalus  purpureus. 
Dalechampii  1347.  Purple  Milk  Vetch. 

_  5-  Anthyllis  herbacea  foliis  pinnatis  inaqualibus  ca- 
pitulis  folitariis.  Lin.  bp.  Plant.  719.  Herbaceous 
Woundwort,  with  unequal  winged  Leaves  and  a  finale  : 
Head.  a 

6.  Anthyllis  fruticofa  foliis  pinnatis  sequalibus  flori- 
bu.s  capitatis.  Ilort.  Cliff.  3 7 1  •  Shrubby  Woundwort, 
with  Leaves  equally  winged  and  Flowers  collected  in  a 
Head.  This  is  the  Barba  Jovis  pulchre  lucens.  J.B.  1 . 

P-  3^5-  Jupiter’s  Beard,  or  Silver  Buffi. 

7  •  Anthyllis  fru  k,  c  of  a  foliis  t  ernatis  inaaualibus  ca  - 


lycibus  lanatis  lateralibus.  Lin..  Sp.  Plant.  720.  Shrubby 
Woundwort,  with  three  unequal  Leaves,  and  a  downy* 
Flower  Cup  growing  from  the  Sides.  This  is  the  Cy ti¬ 
ffs  incanus  folio  medio  longiore.  C.  B.  P.  390.  Hoary 
Cytifus  with  a  longer  middle  Leaf. 

8 .  Anthyllis  fruticofa  fpinofa  foliis  fmplicibus.  Lin. 

.  Sp.  Plant.  720.  Shrubby  prickly  Woundwort  with  fingle 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Genifta  Spartium  fpinofum  foliis  len- 
ticuhe  floribus  ex  caruleo  purpurafeentibus.  C.  B.  P.  394. 
Prickly  Broom  with  Duckmeat  Leaves  and  bluifh  pur¬ 
ple  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  trailing  Branches, 
which  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground ;  the  Leaves  grow  by 
fours  at  each  Joint,  and  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Cluf- 
ters  on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  having  large  fwellino- 
Fmpalements,  out  of  which  the  extreme  Parts  of  the 
Petals  do  but  juft  appear ;  thefe  are  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
and  are  lucceeded  by  fhort  Pods  inclofed  in  the  ;  ,n~ 
palement.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  Bed  ol  light  Earth  in  April,  where  the  Plants 
are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to 
thin  them  to  the  Diftanee  or  two  Feet,  and  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in.  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  from  both  which  Countries  1  have  received  the 
Seeds ;  it  alfo  grows  wild  in  Wales,  and  the  Ifis  of  Man. 
Phis  is  a  biennial  Plant,  having  fingle  Leaves  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  which  are  oval  and  hairy ;  but  thofe  which  grow 
out  of  the  Stalks  are  winged,  each  being  compofed  of 
two  or  tnree  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  : 
The  Flowers  grow  collected  into  Heads  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks,  generally  double  ;  thefe  are  of  a  bright  fear- 
let  Colour,  fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance :  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  October.  When 
the  Plants  of  this  Sort  grow  on  poor  Land,  they  will 
fometimes  continue  three  Years,  but  in  Gardens  they 
feldom  laft  longer  than  two. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  Grounds 
in  many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely  admited  into 
Gardens.  Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  this  and  the  former 
Sort  to  be  the  fame,  but  from  having  cultivated  thefe 
ior  many  tears,  I  can  affirm  they  are  different  Species, 
never  altering  from  Seed.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are 
much  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  have  ge¬ 
nerally  one  or  two  Pair  of  Lobes  more  in  each.  The 
Heads  of  Flowers  in  this  Species  are  fingle,  whereas 
the  other  has  generally  double  Heads  ;  add  to  thefe, 
the  Root  being  perennial,  which  makes  an  efiential 
Difference  between  them. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant  with  trailing 
Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  by  winged  Leaves,  which 
have  an  equal  Number  of  Lobes,  and  are  hairy  •,  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Heads;  thefe  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and 
globular  Form.  It  grows  naturally  on  Mountains,  in 
the  South  or  France  and  Italy ,  from  whence  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
may  be  fown  either  in  the  Autumn  or  Spring :  Thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  Autumn,  will  rife  the  following 
Spring,  and  more  certainly  grow,  than  thofe  which  are ' 
fown  in  th®  Spring,  which  feldom  grow  the  fame  Year. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds;  and  where  they  are  too  clofe  together, 
they  muft  be  tinned.  The  following  Autumn,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  will  require  no  particular  Management  af¬ 
terward.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the' 
Seeds  ripen  in  October. 

The  fifth  Sort  approaches  near  to  the  third,  but  the 
Leaves  are  hoary,  and  the  Flowers  are  produced  on  the 
Side  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  yellow,  and  col¬ 
lected  into  fmall  Heads.  It  is  an  annual,  or  at  moft  a 
biennial  Plant;  for  when  it  flowers  early  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  it  commonly  decays  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe; 
whereas  thofe  Plants  which  flower  later  in  the  Seafon, 
and  do  not  perfect  Seeds,  will  abide  another  Year.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  former. 
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The  fixth  Sort  is  the  Barba  Jovis,  or  Jupiter's  Beard, 
by  many  called  Silver  Bufh,  from  the  Whitenefs  ot  its 
Leaves.  This  is  a  Shrub  which  often  grows  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  lateral  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  oi 
an  equal  Number  of  narrow  Lobes,  which  are  very 
white  and  hairy  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Branches,  collected  into  fmall  Heads ; 
thefe  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  in  June ; 
fometimes  they  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  woolly  Pods, 
containing  two  or  three  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  ;  but  un- 
lefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  they  do  not  ripen  in  this 
Country.  It  is  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  Cut- 
ings  •,  if  by  Seeds,  they  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed 
under  a  Frame  in  Winter  to  protect  them  from 
Frofl.  The  following  Spring  the  Plants  will  rife, 
and  when  they  are  flrong  enough  to  remove,  they 
Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
light  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade,  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which,  they  may  be  placed  with 
other  hardy  exotick  Plants,  in  a  fheltered  Situation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  October ,  wrhen  they  muff  be 
removed  into  Shelter.  Thefe  Plants  are  always  houfed 
in  Winter,  yet  I  have  had  fome  of  them  live  abroad 
three  or  four  Years,  which  were  planted  again  ft  a 
South-weft  afpedled  Wall.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  Cutings,  which  may  be  planted  during  any  of  the 
Summer  Months,  obferving  to  water  and  fhacie  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root.  When  the  Cutings  have 
taken  good  Root,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  a  low  Shrub,  feldom  rifing  above 
two  Feet  high,  but  fends  out  many  {lender  Branches  •, 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  hoary  Leaves,  which  are  fome¬ 
times  fingle,  but  generally  have  three  oval  Lobes,  the 
Middle  being  longer  than  the  other  two  ;  the  Flowers 
are  white,  and  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
three  or  four  joined  together  having  woolly  Empale- 
ments,  but  thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings  or  Seeds,  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  former  Sort,  and  treated  as  hath 
been  direfted  for  that.  This  has  been  an  old  Inhabi¬ 
tant  in  the  Engli/h  Gardens. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal ,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds.  This  is  a 
Shrub  which  grows  nine  or  ten  Feet  high,  having  the 
Appearance  of  one  Sort  of  Gorfe  or  Whin,  but  it  hath 
round  Leaves  growing  fingle.  It  will  live  in  the  open 
Air  in  mild  Winters,  but  hard  Frofl  will  deflroy  it.  It 
is  propagated  by  Seeds  only. 

ANTIRRHINUM  [which  in  Compofition  fome¬ 
times  indicates  a  Likenefs,  ’Ai mtfiw,  of  and  pb, 
the  Noflrils,  becaufe  it  reprefents  a  Nofe :  It  is  alfo 
called  Cynocepbalus ,  from  xm?,  a  Dog,  and  a 

Head  ;  becaufe  its  Fruit  refembles  the  Head  of  a  Dog], 
Snap-dragon,  or  Calves-fnout. 

The  Characters  are, 

Pke  Empalement  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  five  Parts ,  the 
two  upper  Segments  being  longer  than  the  lower.  The 
Flower  is  ringent ,  having  an  oblong  Tube,  and  divided  at 
the  Pop  into  two  Lips ,  which  are  clofed  at  thefjaw.  The 
upper  Lip  is  cut  into  two ,  and  reflexed  on  each  Side  ;  the 
under  Lip  is  divided  into  three  obtufe  Parts  :  In  the  Bot¬ 
tom  isfituated  an  obtufe  Nebiarium ,  which  is  not  prominent . 
There  are  four  Stamina  which  are  included  in  the  upper 
Lip ,  two  being  longer,  and  two  floor  ter  ;  thefe  are  crowned 
by  floor t  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  placed  a  roundijh  Ger- 
men,  fuppcrting  a  fingle  Style,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  round  obtufe  Cap- 
fule  having  two  Cells ,  which  are  full  of  fmall  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus's  twelfth  Clafs  of 
Plants,  entitled  Didynamia  Angiofperma ,  from  the  Flower 
having  two  long  and  two  fhort  Stamina,  and  many  Seeds 
included  in  a  Capfule.  To  this  Genus  Linnceus  has 
joined  the  Linaria  and  A  farina ,  but  as  the  Flowers  of 
the  Linaria  have  Spurs  to  their  Petals,  and  the  Nefta- 
rium  being  very  prominent,  which  are  not  fo  in  this  Ge- 
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nus,  foit  fhould  be  feparated  from  it;  efpecially  as  there 
are  many  Species  of  both  Kinds,  which  cannot  fo  well 
be  diflinguifhed  when  both  Genera  are  joined  in  one. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Antirrhinum  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  alternis  caule 
ramojiffimo  diffufo.  Hort.  Cliff.  324.  Snap-dragon  with 
obtufe  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  alternate,  and  a 
diffufed  branching  Stalk.  This  is  the  Antirrhinum  ar- 
venfe  minus.  C.  B.  P.  212.  The  leaf!  Field  Snap-dragon. 

2.  Antirrhinum  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  calycibus 
corolla  longioribus.  Snap-dragon  with  Spear- fhaped 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  Empalement  longer 
than  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Antirrhinum  arvenfe  ma - 
jus.  C.  B.  P.  212.  Greater  Field  Snap-dragon. 

3.  Antirr'hinum  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  calycibus 
breviflimis  racemo  terminali.  Vir.  Cliff.  61.  Snap-dragon 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  very 
fhort  Flower  Cups,  and  terminated  by  a  Spike  of  Flow¬ 
ers.  This  is  the  Antirrhinum  majus  alterum  folio  lon.gi- 
cre.  C.  B.  P.  21 1.  Another  great  Snap-dragon  with  a 
longer  Leaf. 

4.  Antirrhinum  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris ,  calycibus 
hirfutis  racemo  longiffmo.  Snap-dragon  with  fmooth 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  hairy  Flower  Cups,  and  a  very 
long  Spike  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Antirrhinum  lati- 
folium  amplo  pallido flore.  Bocc.Muf  2.49.  Broad  leaved 
Snap-dragon  with  a  large  pale  Flower. 

5.  Antirrhinum  foliis  lineari-lanceolati f  hirfutis  ra¬ 
cemo  breviore.  Snap-dragon  with  narrow  hairy  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  fhorter  Spike.  This  is  the  An¬ 
tirrhinum  longifolium  majus  Italicum  flore  amplo  niveo  lac - 
tefcente.  H.  R.  Par.  Greater  Italian  long  leaved  Snap¬ 
dragon  with  a  large  fnowy  Flower. 

6.  Antirrhinum  foliis  linear ib us  floribus  petiolatis 
axillaribus.  Snap-dragon  with  narrow  Leaves  and  Flow¬ 
ers,  with  Foot  Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Antirrhinum  Siculum  linaria  fo¬ 
lio  niveo  flore.  Bocc.  Muf.  Sicilian  Snap-dragon  with  a 
Toad-flax  Leaf  and  a  Snow  white  Flower. 

The  two  firfl  Sorts  grow  naturally  on  arable  Land  in 
many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  are  feldom  admited  into 
Gardens  ;  thefe  are  both  annual  Plants,  which  come 
up  from  fcattered  Seeds.  They  flower  in  June  July, 
and  their  Seeds  are  ripe  in  September.  - 

The  third  Sort  is  not  a  Native  of  England,  but  hav¬ 
ing  been  firfl  brought  into  Gardens,  the  Seeds  have 
fcattered  about  in  fo  great  Plenty,  that  it  is  become  very 
common  upon  Walls  and  old  Buildings  in  many  Parts 
of  England.  Of  this  Sort  there  are  feveral  Varieties, 
which  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  fome  hav¬ 
ing  red  Flowers  with  white  Mouths,  fome  with  yellow 
Mouths,  others  have  white  Flowers,  with  yellow  and 
white  Mouths.  There  is  alfo  one  with  ftriped  Leaves. 
The  lafl  is  propagated  by  Slips  and  Cutings,  which 
readily  take  Root  any  Time  in  the  Spring  or  Summer. 
The  different  Colours  of  the  Flowers  are  variable  from 
Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the 
Archipelago ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  much  broader,  the  Flowers  greatly 
larger,  and  the  Spikes  longer,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
Sorts.  The  Colours  of  the  Flowers  are  as  changeable 
in  this  Sort  as  the  former,  when  raifed  from  Seeds  ;  but 
as  this  is  the  mofl  fpecious  Kind,  fo  it  better  deferves 
propagating  than  the  common,  efpecially  as  it  is  equally 
hardy. 

The  fifth  Sort  has  long  narrow  Leaves,  which  are 
hairy  ;  the  Flowers  are  large,  and  the  Spike  is  fhorter 
than  the  former;  there  are  fome  Varieties  in  the  Colour 
of  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort,  but  it  is  equally  hardy  with 
the  common  Sort. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  feldom 
grows  more  than  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are 
very  narrow  and  fmooth  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  fingle,  (landing  on  long  Foot 
Stalks ;  thefe  are  very  white,  with  a  dark  Bottom.  If 
the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  permited  tofcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin 
them  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 
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The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Sorts  are  raifed  from 
Seeds,  wh'ch  fhouid  be  fown  in  a  dry  Soil,  which  is  not 
too  rich,  either  in  April  or  May  ;  and  in  July  the  Plants 
may  be  planted  out  into  large  Borders,  where  they  will 
flower  the  Spring  following  ;  or  they  may  be  fown  early 
in  the  Spring,  for  flowering  the  fame  Autumn,  but  then 
they  are  not  fo  likely  to  endure  the  Winter  •,  and  it  the 
Autumn  prove  bad,  they  will  not  perfed  their  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  extremely  well  upon  old  Walls  or 
Buildings,  in  which  Places  they  will  endure  for  feveral 
Years  j  whereas  thofe  planted  in  Gardens  feldom  laft 
longer  than  two  Years,  unfels  they  are  planted  in  a  very 
poor  Soil,  and  the  Flowers  often  croped,  and  not  buf¬ 
fered  to  feed  ;  but  any  of  thefe  Sorts  may  be  continued, 
by  planting  Cutings  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
which  will  eafily  take  Root. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Snap-dragons  are  pretty  Ornaments 
in  a  Garden,  and  requiring  very  little  Culture,  are  ren¬ 
dered  more  acceptable.  They  are  all  hardy  Plants,  and 
will  refill  the  Cold  of  our  Winters  extremely  well,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  planted  on  a- dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy 
Soil ;  for  when  they  are  planted  in  a  rich  moift  Soil, 
they  will  grow  very  luxuriant  for  a  Time,  but  are  very 
fubjed  to  rot  in  Autumn  or  Winter ;  and  are  much 
more  fufceptible  of  Cold,  than  when  they  are  in  a  dry, 
hungry,  rocky  Soil  ;  fo  that  thefe  Plants  may  be  placed 
amongll  Stones,  or  they  will  grow  in  the  Joints  of  old 
Walls^  where  they  may  be  placed  fo  as  to  render  fome 
abjed  Parts  of  a  Garden  very  agreeable,  for  they  will 
continue  in  fiower  feveral  Months  ;  and  if  the  Seeds  are 
permited  to  filed,  there  will  be  a  continual  Supply  of 
young  Plants,  without  any  Trouble. 

Wherever  thefe  Plants  are  defigned  to  grow  on  Walls, 
or  on  a  rocky  barren  Soil,  the  Seeds  fhouid  be  fown  the 
Begining  of  March,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain 
(for  if  the  Plants  are  firft  raifed  in  a  better  Soil,  and 
afterward  tranfplanted  into  thofe  Places,  they  feldom 
fucceed  well).  When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds  •,  and  where  they  come  up  too  thick,  to  pull 
fome  of  them  out,  fo  as  to  give  them  Room  to  grow. 
In  July  thefe  Sorts  will  begin  to  flower,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  flowering  till  the  Froft  prevents  them.  Thofe 
Plants  which  grow  on  Walls,  will  have  ilrong  woody 
Stems,  which  will  continue  two  or  three  Years  or  more, 
and  are  rarely  hurt  by  Froft. 

APAR1NE  [this  Plant  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is 
very  rough  ;  it  is  called  Philadelphos  and  Philanthro- 
pon ,  of  pWco,  to  love,  and  Man  ;  becaufe  if 

a  Perfon  walks  in  uncultivated  Places,  the  Plant  not  on¬ 
ly  applies  itfelf  to  his  Garments,  but  it  holds  them,  as 
if  it  had  a  Mind  to  bind  Man  with  an  amicable  Band : 
is  alfo  called  Omphalocarpon,  oi  o^tpxXo^,  a  Navel,  and 
xxpTrct,  Fruit,  becaufe  the  Seeds  refemble  a  Navel], 
Goofe-grafs  or  Clivers. 

The  common  Sort  grows  wild  almoft  every  where, 
the  Seeds  flicking  to  the  Cloaths  of  People  that  pals  by 
where  they  grow  :  It  is  lometimes  ufed  in  Medicine, 
but  it  is  too  common  a  Weed  to  be  admited  into  a 
Garden. 

There  are  fome  other  Sorts  of  this  Plant  which  are 
kept  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  which 
I  fhall  beg  Leave  to  enumerate  here. 

1. ^ApARINE  famine lavi.  Pourn.  Goofe-grafs  with  a 
fmooth  Seed.  This  is  under  Gallium  in  Linnceus. 

2.  Aparine  femine  coriandri  faccharati.  Park.  Pheat. 
Goofe-  grafs  with  fweet  Seeds  like  Coriander. 

3.  Aparine  pumila  fupina ,  flore  cceruleo.  Pourn.  Low 
trailing  Goofe-grafs,  with  a  blue  Flower.  This  is  the 
Vaillantia  of  Linnaeus. 

All  thefe  Plants,  if  they  are  permited  to  flatter  their 
Seeds,  will  maintain  themfelves  in  a  Garden  without 
any  other  Culture,  than  that  of  preventing  other 
Weeds  from  over-growing  them,  thefe  being  all  very 
low  Plants. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  Cambridgejkire,  as  doth 
the  third  about  Liphoeck  in  Hampfhire ,  where  I  have 
gathered  it. 


APETALOUS  Plants,  [of  «  privative,  and  rshx- 
tov,  a  Flower  Leaf,  Gr.]  are  fuch  as  have  no  Petals  or 
Flower  Leaves. 

APHACA,  Vetchling. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  of  one  Leaf ,  Jlightly  indented  at  the 
Pop  in  five  Parts.  Phe  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  the 
Standard  being  large  and  Heart -floaped,  theWings  are fhorter 
and  obtufe  ;  the  Keel  is  the  Length  of  the  Wings ,  and  di¬ 
vided  Jlightly  in  the  Middle.  It  hath  ten  Staynina,  vine 
joined ,  und  one  Jingle  ;  thefe  are  crowned  by  round  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  placed  an  oval  Germen ,  J'upporting  a  fingle 
Style,  crowned  by  a  hairy  Stigma.  Phe  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  Jhort  Pod ,  containing  two  or  three  round  Seeds. 
P 0  which  we  yyiuft  add,  that  it  hath  only  two  roundifh 
Leaves  gr  Giving  at  each  Joint,  from  between  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  Pendril. 

Dr.  Limueus  has  joined  this  Plant  to  his  Genus  of  La- 
thyrus ,  to  which  it  has  great  Affinity  from  the  Charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Flower;  but  Pournefort ,  Ray,  and  molt 
other  Botanifts,  have  taken  in  the  Leaves  as  one  Cha¬ 
racter,  to  diftinguith  the  Genera  of  this  Clafs,  which 
are  more  obvious  and  certain  than  fome  of  the  Charac¬ 
ters  ufed  by  Linnaeus,  therefore  fhouid  not  be  rejected. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Aphaca,  Lob.  Icon.  70.  Yellow  Vetchling.  Linn<eus 
titles  it  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifioris  cirrhis  aphyllis  ftipulis 
fagitato-cordatis.  Sp.  Plant.  729.  Chickling  Vetch  with 
a  fingle  Flower,  and  Tendrils  without  Leaves.  This  is 
by  Cafpar  Bauhin  titled  Vicia  lutea  foliis  convolvuli  mi¬ 
nor  is.  Pin.  345.  Yellow  Vetch  with  Leaves  like  lefier 
Bindweed.  The  Figure  of  this  is  exhibited  in  the 
eighth  Number  of  Plants. 

This  Plant  is  found  wild  in  divers  Parts  of  England , 
on  arable  Land,  but  is  feldom  preferved  in  Gardens.  It 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  perfected.  The  fureft  Method  to  cultivate  this 
Plant,  is  to  fow  the  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in 
Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  Ground  until  Spring,  they  feldom  grow  ; 
and  if  fome  of  the  Plants  come  up  at  that  Seafon,  they 
feldom  perfect  their  Seeds  fo  well  as  thofe  which  were 
fown  in  Autumn.  Thefe  Seeds  fhouid  be  fown  where 
the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  feldom  fuc¬ 
ceed  well  if  they  are  tranfplanted.  All  the  Culture  thefe 
Plants  require,  is  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
to  thin  them  where  they  come  up  too  dole,  leaving 
them  about  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  afunder. 

APICES  [of  Apex,  Lat.  a  Top  or  Point]  the.fe  are 
calledSummits  by  Vaillant,  and  are  thofe  little  Knobs  that 
grow  on  the  Top  Stamina  in  the  Middle  of  the  Flower  : 
They  are  often  of  a  dark  purplifh  Colour,  and  have  been 
difcovered,  by  the  Help  of  Microftopes,  to  be,  as  it  were, 
a  Sort  of  Seed  Veffels,  containing  in  them  fmall  globular 
or  oval  Particles  of  various  Colours,  and  exquifitely  form¬ 
ed  ;  which  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  Kind  of  male 
Sperm,  which  when  ripe,  diflufes  itfelf  to  every  Part  of  the 
Flower, andfecundates  the  Ovarium  and  renders  it  fruitful . 

APIOS.  See  Glycine. 

APIUM  [. Apinm  is  fo  called,  as  fome  fay,  of  Apes, 
Bees,  becaufe  Bees  are  faid  to  be  delighted  very  much 
with  it;  or  of  Apex,  becaufe  the  Ancients  made  Crowns 
of  it  to  adorn  the  Head],  Parfley. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbelliferous  Flower  ;  the  Rays  of 
the  great  Umbel  are  few,  but  thofe  of  the  fmaller  are 
many  ;  the  Bivolucruyn  is  in  fo'me  Species  of  one  Leaf ,  and 
in  others  of  many  ;  the  Petals  of  the  greater  Umbel  are  uni¬ 
form  ;  thefe  are  round,  equal,  and  turn  inward.  Each 
Flower  has  five  Stamina,  which  are  crowned  by  roundifh 
Summits.  Under  the  Flower  is  fituated  the  Gerynen,  Jup - 
porting  two  reflexed  Styles,  which  are  crowned  by  blunt 
Stigyna  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becornes  an  oval  channeled 
Fruit,  dividing  into  two  Parts,  having  two  oval  Seeds 
channeled  on  one  Side,  and  plain  on  the  other . 
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This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Divifion 
of  Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Digynia , 
•  the  Flowers  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  It  is 
by  Ray,  T ournefort ,  and  others,  ranged  in  the  Llafs  of 
umbelliferous  Plants,  the  Flowers  of  this  Clafs  being 
formed  in  Rays,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  arifingfrom  a 
Center,  and  fpread  open  like  the  Sticks  of  an  Ijmbrello. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Apium  foliolis  caulinis  linear ibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  10S. 
Parfiey  with  very  narrow  Leaves  on  the  Flower  Stems. 
This  is  the  Apium  hcrtenfe  vel  petrofelinum  vulgo.  C.  B.  P. 
Common  Parfiey. 

2.  Apium  foliis  radicalibus  amplioribus  crifpis  caulinis 
ovato-multifidis,  Parfiey  with  the  lower  Leaves  very 
broad  and  curled,  the  upper  oval,  and  cut  into  many 
Segments.  This  is  th  t  Apium  vel  petrofelinum  crifpum. 
C.  B.  P.  1.53.  Curled  Parfiey. 

3.  Apium  foliis  radicalibus  trifidis ,  ferratis  petiolis 
longiffimis.  Parfiey  with  under  Leaves  divided  into  three 
Parts,  which  are  fawed,  and  have  very  long  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Apium  kortenfe  latifolium  maxima  craffijjima 
fuavi  &  eduli  radics.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  large  rooted 
Parfiey. 

4.  Apium  foliolis  caulinis  cuneiformibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  107. 
Parfiey  with  the  lower  Leaves  fafhioned  like  a  Wedge. 
This  is  the  Apium  paluftre five  apium  officinarum.  C.  B.  P. 
154.  Smallage  or  Water  Parfiey. 

"5.  Apium  foliis  erebtis ,  petiolis  longiffimis  foliolis  quin- 
que  lobatis  ferratis.  Parfiey  with  upright  Leaves  having 
very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  final ler  Leaves  com- 
pofecl  of  five  Lobes  which  are  fawed.  This  is  the 
Apium  dulce  celeri  Italorurn.  Inft.  R.  H.  305.  Upright 
Celery. 

6.  Apium  foliis  patulis,  petiolis  brevibus,  foliolis  qui- 
nis  ferratis ,  radice  rotundo.  Parfiey  with  fpreading  Leaves, 
having  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  the  fmaller  Leaves  of  five 
Parts,  and  a  round  Root.  This  is  the  Apium  dulce  de- 
gener ,  radice  rapacea.  fuff.  Celeriack  or  Turnep-rooted 
Celery. 

7.  Apium  foliis  radicalibus  trilobatis ,  caulinis  quinque- 
lobatis  crenatis.  Parfiey  with  under  Leaves  having  three 
Lobes,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  five  Lobes,  which  are 
indented.  This  is  the  Apium  Luftani cum  maximum ,  fo¬ 
lio  trilobato  fore  luteolo ,  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Created:  Portu¬ 
gal  Parfiey,  with  a  Leaf  having  three  Lobes  and  a  yel- 
lowifh  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Parfiey,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  cultivated  for  culinary  Ufe ;  and  is  what  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Phyficians  have  directed  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine, 
under  the  Title  of  Petrofelinum  •,  for  when  Apium  is  pre- 
fcribed,  the  Smallage  is  always  intended. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  “generally  been  fuppofed  to  be 
only  a  Variety  of  the  firft,  but  from  many  Years  Trial 
I  have  always  found,  that  if  the  Seeds  are  carefully  faved 
from  Plants  of  the  curled  leaved  Parfiey,  it  will  con- 
ftantly  produce  the  fame  •,  but  there  are  few  Perfons 
who  will  be  at  the  Trouble  to  fave  the  Seeds  fo  care¬ 
fully,  as  not  to  have  fome  of  the  common  Sort  mixed 
with  it ;  for  when  Seeds  are  bought  at  the  Shops,  there 
is  generally  a  Mixture  of  both :  Therefore  the  only 
Method  to  have  it  good,  is  to  feparate  all  thofe  Plants 
which  have  plain  Leaves  from  the  curled,  as  foon  as 
they  are  diftinguifliable,  leaving  only  fuch  as  are  of  the 
right  Kind  ;  if  this  be  duly  obferved,  the  Seeds  will  con- 
ftantly  produce  the  fame. 

The  third  Sort  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  their  Roots, 
which  are  now  pretty  commonly  fold  in  the  London 
Markets  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  have  much  lonner 
Foot  Stalks,  and  the  Subdivisions  of  thefe  are  not°fo 
numerous  as  in  the  common  Parfiey ;  the  Lobes  of  the 
Leaves  are  much  larger,  and  of  a  darker  Green,  fo 
that  it  is  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the  common  Sort  by 
its  Leaves,  but  the  Roots  are  fix  Times  as  large  as  the 
common  Parfiey  can  be  brought  to  with  the  utmoft 
Culture.  I  have  fown  the  Seeds  of  both  Sorts  for  Several 
Years  on  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground,  and  have  thinecl  the 
Plants  when  young,  to  an  equal  Diftance,  and  given  the 
lame  Culture  to  both ;  but  when  their  Roots  were  taken  up, 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort  were  not  larger  than  a  Man’s 
Ueger,  but  the  other  were  as  large  as  full  grown  Car- 
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rots,  and  were  very  tender  and  fweet,  whereas  the  other 
were  ftringy  and  ftrong  ;  and  this  Difference  conftantly 
holds,  fo  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  Specifically  different. 
This  Sort  was  many  Years  cultivated  in  Holland ,  before 
the  Englifh  Gardeners  could  be  prevailed  on  to  Sow  it.  I 
brought  the  Seeds  of  it  from  thence  in  1727,  and  would 
then  have  perfuaded  fome  of  the  Kitchen  Gardeners  to 
make  Trial  of  it,  but  they  refufed  to  accept  of  it,  fothat 
I  cultivated  it  Several  Years  before  it  was  known  in  the 
Markets. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of 
Smallage.  This  is  what  the  Phyficians  intend  when  they 
prefcribe  Apium.  Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  to  this  the  Ce¬ 
lery,  fuppofing  them  to  be  the  fame,  and  the  only  Dif¬ 
ference  to  arife  from  Culture,  but  herein  he  is  greatly 
miftaken  ;  for  I  have  cultivated  the  Smallage  in  Gar¬ 
dens  forty  Years,  to  try  if  by  Art  it-  could  pofiibly 
be  brought  to  the  fame  Goodnefs  as  Celery,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  alter  it  from  its  Original  ;  all  that  can 
be  done  by  Culture,  is  to  bring  it  to  a  larger  Size  than 
it  naturally  grows  wild,-  and  by  earthing  it,  to  give  it 
a  Whit  ends  j  but  it  will  not  grow  tall  as  Celery,  nor  will 
it  rife  with  a  ftrait  Stem,  but  fends  out  many  Suckers 
near  the  Root,  and  when  it  is  blanched,  retains  its 
ftrong  rant  Tafte,  which  no  Culture  can  alter,  there¬ 
fore  1  make  no  Doubt  of  its  being  a  diftinft  Species. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  the  Celery  before  mentioned,  and 
the  fixth  Sort  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  degenerate  Species 
from  it,  but  I  cannot  agree  to  this  Opinion  ;  for  from 
many  Years  trial,  I  have  never  found  it  vary.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  fhort,  when  compared  with  thofe 
of  the  other,  and  fpread  open  horizontally,  and  the  Roots 
grow  as  large  as  common  Turneps.  All  the  Difference 
which  I  have  obferved  to  arife  from  the  Culture,  has 
been  only  in  the  Size  of  the  Roots,  thofe  on  rich  Ground, 
which  were  properly  cultivated  were  much  larger  than 
thofe  on  poorer  Land,  but  the  Leaves  and  outward 
Appearance  of  the  Plants  were  never  altered,  fo  that 
I  make  no  Doubt  of  its  being  a  different  Species. 

The  Seeds  of  the  feventh  Sort  I  received  from  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  many  Years  fince,  where  it  had 
been  long  preferved,  and  maintained  its  Difference  ; 
and  from  near  twenty  Years  cultivating  it  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  at  Chelfea ,  I  have  found  the  fame,  fo  that  I  cannot 
doubt  of  its  being  different  from  all  the  other  Species. 

The  broad-leaved  Garden  Parfiey,  mentioned  by  Caff 
par  Bauhin ,  and  the  round-leaved  Portugal  Parfiey, 
mentioned  by  T ournefort,  I  believe  are  only  Varieties  of 
the  common  Parfiey  ;  for  if  they  are  diftintt  Species, 
all  the  Seeds  which  I  have  received  from  different 
Parts  of  Europe ,  under  thofe  Titles,  have  been  wrong, 
for  the  Plants  which  have  rifen  from  thofe  Seeds,  have 
always  proved  to  be  the  common  Sort. 

.  As  I  ournefort,  and  many  other  Botanifts,  have  enu¬ 
merated  all  the  Varieties,  of  Plants  which  were  found  in 
the  Gardens,  and  did  not  diftinguifh  which  of  them  were 
fpecifiqally  different ;  fo  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  gone  into  the 
other  Extreme,  and  fuppofed  many  Plants,  which  are 
permanently  different  to  be  only  accidental  Varieties, 
arifing  from  Culture.  But  as  he  is  now  cultivating  as 
many  Plants  as  the  Inclemency  of  the  Climate  where 
he  is  fituated,  will  permit ;  fo  there  is  no  Doubt  of  his 
reforming  his  Error,  in  this  Particular,  when  he  finds 
what  Plants  retain  their  fpecific  Difference.  For  in' 
his  Species  Plant  arum,  he  has  greatly  reformed  what  he' 
had  done  in  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Clifford's  Garden. 

The  common  Parfiey  muff  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring; 
for  the  Seeds  remain  a  long  time  in  the  Earth,  the  Plants 
l'eldom  appearing  in  lels  than  fix  Weeks  after  the  Seeds 
are  fown.*  This  Sort  is  generally  fown  in  Drills  by  the 
Edges  of  Borders  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens  near  London , 
becaufe  it  is  much  eafier  to  keep  it  clear  from  Weeds, 
than  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  promifcuoufly  on  a  Border, 
and  the  Parfiey  is  much  fooner  cut  for  Ufe  :  But  when 
the  Roots  are  defired  for  medicinal  Ufe,  then  the  Seeds 
muff  be  iown  thin ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  hoed  out  fingle,  as  is  pradtifed  for  Car- 
lots,  Onions,  (Pc.  obferving  alio  to  cut  up  the  Weeds  : 
If  this  be  obferved,  the  Roots  will  become  fit  for  Ufe 
by  July  or  Auguft. 
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There  are  fome  Perfons  who  are  afraid  to  ufe  Parfley 
in  their  Kitchens,  left  they  fhould  fuffer  by,  having  the 
lefter  Hemlock  mixed  with  it,  whofe  Leaves  are  fo  like 
Parfley,  that  Perfons  who  are  not  lkihed  in  Botany,  may 
be  eafily  deceived  ;  and  that  being  a  noxious  Plant,  fe- 
veral  Perfons  have  been  injured  by  eating  it:  But  to 
prevent  this,  I  have  for  many  Years  cultivated  the  Sort 
with  curled  Leaves,  which  is  fo  unlike  the  Hemlock, 
that  no  Perfon,  however  ignorant,  can  miftake  one  for 
the  other,  and  have  conftantly  advifed  thofe  of  my  Ac¬ 
quaintance  to  do  the  fame  ;  for  the  curled  Sort  is  equal¬ 
ly  good  with  the  common  Parfley,  and  I  have  conftant¬ 
ly  found  the  Seeds,  faved  from  the  curled  Sort,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame. 

The  common  Parfley  is,  by  fome  fkilful  Perfons, 
cultivated  in  Fields  for  the  Life  of  Sheep,  it  being  a  fo- 
vereign  Remedy  to  preferve  them  from  the  Rot,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  fed  twice  a  Week  for  two  or  three  Flours 
each  time  with  this  Herb  ;  but  Hares  and  Rabbets  are 
fo  fond,  of  it,  that  they  will  come  from  a  great  Diftance 
to  feed  upon  it-,  and  in  Countries  where  thefe  Animals 
abound,  they  will  deftroy  it,  if  it  is  not  very  fecurely 
fenced  againft  them  ;  fo  that  whoever  has  a  mind  to 
h?.ve  Plenty  of  Hares  in  their  Fields,  by  cultivating 
Parfley,  will  draw  all  the  Hares  of  the  Country  to 
them. 

The  beft  Time  for  fowing  it  in  the  Fields  is  about  the 
Middle  or  latter  End  of  February ;  the  Ground  fhould 
be  made  fine,  and  the  Seeds  fown  pretty  thick,  in  Drills 
drawn  at  about  a  Foot  afunder,  that  the  Ground  may  be 
kept  hoed  between  the  Drills,  to  deftroy  the  Weeds, 
which,  if  permited  to  grow,  will  foon  over-run  the 
Parfley.  Two  Bufhels  of  Seed  will  fow  one  Acre  of 
.Land. 

The  great  Garden  Parfley  is  now  more  known  to  us 
in  England  than  it  was  fome  years  ago  :  In  Holland  it  has 
been  long  very  common  in  all  their  Markets :  They 
bring  thefe  Roots  in  Bunches,  as  we  do  young  Carrots, 
to  Market,  in  Summer  -,  and  the  Roots  are  much  of 
the  fame  Size  :  It  is  called  Peirofeline  W or  tie  by  the 
Hutch ,  who  are  very  fond  of  it  for  Water  Seuche. 

It  may  be  cultivated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  good 
Ground  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  in  April,  when  the 
Plants  are  up,  cut  them  out  with  a  Hoe  fas  is  pradtifed 
for  young  Carrots)  to  about  five  or  fix  Inches  fquare, 
and  keep  them  conftantly  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in 
July  the  Roots  will  be  fit  to  draw  for  Ufe,  and  may  be 
boiled  and  eaten  as  young  Carrots  and  are  very  pala¬ 
table  and  wholfome,  efpecially  for  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  the  Gravel. 

But  if  thefe  Plants  are  cut  out,  to  allow  them  more 
Room,  if  the  Soil  is  good,  the  Roots  will  grow  to  the 
Size  of  a  middling  Parfnep,  by  September :  The  Roots 
are  much  ufed  to  make  a  Hutch  Difh,  called  Water 
Souche. 

.  Smaflage  is  a  common  Weed,  by  the  Side  of  Ditches, 
and  Brooks  of  Water,  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  fo  that 
it  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens  -,  but  if  any  Perfon  is 
willing  to  propagate  it,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  moift  Spot  of  Ground;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  either  tranfplanted 
into  a  moift  Soil,  or  hoed  out,  and  left  fix  or  eight 
Inches  afunder,  where  they  may  remain  for  good.  The 
Seed  of  this  Plant  is  one  of  the  lefter  warm  Seeds,  and 
both  that  and  the  Herb  are  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  Seeds  of  the  two  Sorts  of  Celery  fhould  be  fown 
at  two  or  three  different  Times,  the  better  to  continue 
it  for  Ufe  through  the  whole  Seafon  without  runing  up 
to  Seed.  The  ftrft  Sowing  fhould  be  in  the  Begining  of 
March ,  upon  a  gentle  hot  Bed ;  the  fecond  may  be  a 
Fortnight  after,  which  ought  to  be  in  an  open  Spot  of 
light  Earth,  where  it  may  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  the  Sun  ; 
the  third  Time  of  Sowing  fhould  be  the  Middle  of  April, 
which  ought  to  be  in  a  moift  Soil  ;  and  if  expofed  to 
the  Morning  Sun  only,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better ; 
but  it  fhould  not  be  under  the  Drip  of  Trees. 

There  fhould  alfo  be  another  Sowing  about  the  Be¬ 
gining  of  May ,  becaufe  thofe  Plants  which  come  from 
the  former  Sowings  will  be  apt  to  pipe  foon  after  Chrift- 
mas  i  whereas  thefe  will  remain  good  as  long  as  the 
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Weather  continues  cool  in  the  Spring  ;  'and  if  the 
Ground  is  rich  where  it  is  planted,  the  Plants  will 
rife  to  a  great  Height,  and  be  very  tender  and  good. 

The  Seeds  which  are  fown  on  the  hot  Bed  will  come 
up  in  about  three  Weeks  time  after  Sowing,  when  you 
muft  carefully  clear  it  from  Weeds  and  if  the  Seafon 
prove  dry,  you  muft  frequently  water  it ;  and  in  about 
a  Month  or  five  weeks  after  it  is  up,  the  Plants  will  be 
fit  to  tranfplant :  You  muft  therefore  prepare  fome  Beds 
of  moift  rich  Earth,  in  a  warm  Situation,  in  which  you 
fhould  prick  thefe  young  Plants,  at  about  three  Inches 
fquare,  that  they  may  grow  ftrong  ;  and  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  cold,  the  Beds  muft  be  covered  with  Mats, 
to  fereen  the  Plants  from  Morning  Frofts,  which  would 
retard  their  Growth  :  You  muft  alfo  obferve,  in  drawing 
thefe  Plants  out  of  the  Seed  Beds,  to  thin  them  where 
they  grow  too  thick,  leaving  the  fmall  Plants  to  get  more 
Strength  before  they  are  tranfplanted,  by  which  Means 
one  and  the  fame  Seed  Bed  will  afford  three  different 
Plantings,  which  will  accordingly  fueceed  each  other 
for  Ufe. 

You  muft  obferve,  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  to  keep 
it  diligently  watered  after  it  is  tranfplanted, as  alfo  to  clear 
the  Seed  Beds  from  Weeds  ;  and  after  every  Drawing, 
keep  them  duly  watered,  to  encourage  the  fmall  Plants 
left  therein. 

The  Middle  of  May  fome  of  the  Plants  of  the  firft 
Sowing  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  for  Blanching  ;  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  moift  rich  light  Soil,  upon  which 
this  firft  planted  Celery  will  often  grow  to  be  twenty 
Inches  long  in  the  clean  blanched  Parts,  which  upon  a 
poor  or  dry  Soil  feldom  riles  to  be  ten  Inches. 

The  Manner  of  tranfplanting  it  is  as  follows :  After 
having  cleared  the  Ground  of  Weeds,  you  muft  dig  a 
Trench  by  a  Line  about  ten  Inches  wide,  and  eight  or 
nine  Inches  deep,  loofening  the  Earth  in  the  Bottom, 
and  laying  it  level ;  and  the  Earth  that  comes  out  of 
the  Trench  fhould  be  equally  laid  on  each  Side  the 
Trench,  to  be  ready  to  draw  in  again  to  earth  the  Cele¬ 
ry  as  it  advances  in  Height.  Thefe  Trenches  fhould  be 
made  at  three  Feet  Diftance  from  each  other ;  then 
plant  your  Plants  in  the  Middle  of  the  Trench,  at  about 
five  or  fix  Inches  Diftance,  in  one  ftrait  Row,  having 
before  trimed  the  Plants,  and  cut  off  the  Tops  of  the 
long  Leaves,  and  as  they  are  planted  you  muft  obferve 
to  clofe  the  Earth  well  to  their  Roots,  and  to  water 
them  plentifully  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root ; 
alter  which  Time  it  will  be  needlefs,  except  in  dry 
Soils,  or  very  dry  Seafons :  As  thefe  Plants  advance 
in  Fleight,  you  muft  obferve  to  draw  the  Earth  on 
each  Side  clofe  to  them,  being  careful  not  to  bury  their 
Hearts,  nor  ever  to  do  it  but  in  dry  Weather,  otherwife 
the  Plants  will  rot. 

When  your  Plants  have  advanced  a  confiderable 
Fleight  above  the  Trenches,  and  all  the  Earth,  which 
was  laid  on  the  Sides  thereof,  hath  been  employed  in 
earthing  them  up  ;  you  muft  then  make  ufe  of  a  Spade 
to  dig  up  the  Earth  between  the  Trenches,  which  muft 
alfo  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  continuing 
from  time  to  time  to  earth  it  up,  until  it  is  fit  for  Ufe. 

The  firft  of  your  planting  out  will,  perhaps,  be  fit  for 
Ufe  by  the  Begining  of  July ,  and  will  be  fucceeded  by 
the  after  Plantations,  and  if  the  latter  Sowings  are  right¬ 
ly  managed,  there  will  be  a  Succeflion  of  it  till  April ; 
but  you  fhould  obferve,  after  the  fecond  or  third  Plant- 
ting  out.  to  plant  the  laft  Crop  in  a  drier  Soil,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  roted  with  too  much  Wet  in  Winter ;  and 
alfo,  if  the  Weather  fhould  prove  extreme  fharp,  you 
will  do  well  to  cover  your  Ridges  of  Celery  with  fome 
Peafe- haulm,  or  fomefuch  light  Covering,  which  will 
admit  the  Air  to  the  Plants;  for  if  they  are  covered  too 
clofe,  they  will  be  very  fubjedt  to  rot ;  by  this  means 
you  may  preferve  your  Celery  in  Seafon  a  long 
time ;  but  you  muft  remember  to  take  off  the  Covering 
whenever  the  Weather  will  permit,  otherwife  it  will  be 
apt  to  caufe  the  Celery  to  pipe,  and  run  to  Seed.  By 
this  Method  of  covering  the  Celery,  the  Froft  will  be 
kept  out  of  the  Ground,  fo  it  may  be  always  taken  up 
for  Ufe  when  it  is  wanted,  which,  if  negledted,  it  can¬ 
not  be  taken  up  in  hard  Froft.  The  Celery,  when  ful- 
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]y  blanched,  will  not  continue  good  above  three  Weeks 
or  a  Month  before  it  will  rot  or  pipe :  Therefore,  in 
order  to  continue  it  good,  you  fhould  have,  at  lead:, 
fix  or  feven  different  Seafons  of  Planting ;  fo  that  if  it 
be  only  intended  to  fupply  a  Family,  there  need  not  be 
much  planted  at  each  time  •,  but  this  mult  be  propor¬ 
tioned  according  to  the  Quantity  required. 

The  other  Sort  of  Celery,  which  is  commonly  called 
Celeriac ,  is  to  be  managed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  di¬ 
rected  for  the  Italian  Celery,  excepting  that  this  fhould 
be  planted  upon  the  level  Ground,  or  in  very  fhaliow 
Dtiils  •,  for  this  Plant  feldom  grows  above  eight  or  ten 
Inches  high,  fo  requires  but  little  earthing  up  •,  the  great 
Excellency  of  this  being  in  the  Size  of  the  Root,  which 
is  often  as  large  as  ordinary  Turneps.  It  fhould  be  fown 
about  the  Middle  of  March ,  upon  a  rich  Border  of  Earth ; 
and,  in  dry  Weather,  conftantly  watered,  otherwife  the 
Seeds  will  not  grow:  When  the  Plants  are  large  enough 
to  tranfplant  out,  they  fhould  be  placed  eighteen  Inches 
afunder,  Row  from  Row,  and  the  Plants  fix  or  eight 
Inches  diftant  in  the  Rows ;  the  Ground  nnrft  be  care¬ 
fully  kept  clean  from  Weeds  ;  but  this  Sort  will  require 
but  one  Earthing  up,  which  fhould  not  be  performed 
until  the  Roots  are  nearly  grown  :  Both  thefe  Sorts  of 
Celery  delight  in  a  rich  light  moift  Soil,  where  they 
will  grow  to  a  much  larger  Size,  and  will  be  fweeter 
and  tenderer  than  on  a  poor  or  dry  Ground. 

The  bell  Method  to  fave  this  Seed,  is  to  make  choice 
of  fome  long  good  R.oots  of  the  upright  Celery,  which 
have  not  been  too  much  blanched,  and  plant  them  out 
at  about  a  Foot  afunder  in  a  moift  Soil,  early  in  the 
Spring  •,  and  when  they  run  up  to  Seed,  keep  them  fup- 
ported  with  Stakes,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  down 
with  the  Wind  :  And  in  July,  when  this  Seed  begins  to 
be  formed,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  fome  Water  to  the  Plants,  which  will 
greatly  help  its  producing  good  Seeds.  In  Angufi  thefe 
Seeds  will  be  ripe,  at  which  time  it  fhould  be  cut  up, 
in  a  dry  Time,  and  fpread  upon  Cloths  in  the  Sun  to 
dry  -,  then  beat  out  the  Seeds,  and  preferve  it  dry  in 
Bags  for  Ufe. 

APIUM  MACEDONICUM.  See  Bubon. 
AP1UM  ANISUM  DICTUM.  See  Pimpinella. 
APIUM  PYRENAICUM.  See  Crithmum. 

APOCYNUM.  Town.  Ittft.  R.  H.  91.  Lin.  Gen. 
"Plant.  269.  [’Airoxyw,  of  «7to  and  xwot  of  a  Dog,  be- 
caufe  the  Antients  believed  this  Plant  would  kill  Dogs, 
ft  he  Egyptians  call  this  Plant  OJfar ,  whence  comes  the 
Name  ol  the  Fruit  Bideffar ,  q.  d.  Bordes  OJfar ,  which  in 
Arabic  fignifies  the  Egg  OJJar ,  the  Pods  of  the  great 
AjJ'yrian  Sort  being  fhaped  like  an  Egad  Dogfbane. 
The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  ■ permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
cut  into  fine  acute  Segments  at  the  Top  ;  it  hath  but  one 
Petal  which  is  of  the  open  Bell  Shape ,  and  cut  into  five 
Parts  at  the  Brim ,  which  turn  backward  •,  in  the  Bottom 
of  the  Flower  are  Jituated fine  Nebtariums,  which  are  oval 
and  fur  round  the  Germen :  There  are  five  Stamina ,  fcarce 
vifible ,  which  are  crowned  by  oblong  ere  A  Summits,  which  are 
bifid  ;  in  the  Center  are  two  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  fmall 
Styles ,  crowned  with  globular  Stigma ,  larger  than  the  Ger¬ 
men.  The  Germen  afterwards  become  two  long  pointed  Cap- 
files,  opening  in  two  halves ,  having  one  Cell ,  which  is 
filed  with  compreffed  Seeds ,  lying  over  each  other  like  Tyles 
on  a  Houfe,  each  being  crowned  with  Down. 

ft'his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Divifion 
of  Linn  a  us  s  fifth  Clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia  •, 
the  Flowers  having  five  Stamina,  and  two  Styles :  And 
he  fe  pa  rates  many  of  the  Species  which  had  been  ranged 
tiiaLr  this  Genus,  and  places  them  under  Cynanchum , 
Periploca ,  and  Afclepias.  The  diftinguifhing  Characters 
of  this  Genus  from  the  others,  confifts  in  the  Petal  of 
the  Flower,  being  Bell -fhaped,  and  the  Neftariums  oval, 
f  he  Species  are, 

l-  Apocynum  caule  recliufculo  herbaceo  foliis  ovatis 
ntrinque glabris  cymis  termimlibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  213. 
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Dogfbane  with  an  erect  herbaceous  Stalk,  oval  Leaves.; 
fmooth  on  both  Sides,  and  terminated  by  a  Plead  of 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Apocynum  Canadenfe  foliis  androfe- 
mi  majoris.  Mor.  Hifi.  3.  p.  609.  Canada  Dogfbane 
with  greater  Tutlan  Leaves. 

2.  Apocynum  caule  reCtiufculo  herbaceo  foliis  oblongis 
cymis  later alibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  213.  Dogfbane  with 
an  erect  herbaceous  Stalk,  oblong  Leaves,  and  Pleads 
of  Flowers  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the 
Apocynum  Canadenfe  maximum  flore  minimo  herbaceo.  Pluk. 
Aim.  35.  Greateft  Canada  Dogfbane  with  the  leaft  her¬ 
baceous  Flower. 

3.  Apocynum  caule  re Aiujculo  herbaceo  foliis  ova  to- 
lanceolatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  41 1.  Dogfbane  with  an  up¬ 
right  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
ft'his  is  the  Apocynum  maritimum  venetum  falicis  folio  flore 
purpureo.  Tourn.  Inft.  92.  Venetian  maritime  Dogfbane 
with  a  Willow  Leaf  and  a  purple  Flower. 

4.  Apocynum  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis,  fuperne  glabris , 
fioribus  amplis  pediculis  longis  hirfutis  caule  fruticofo.  Dogf¬ 
bane  with  oval  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side,  large  Flowers  with  long  hairy  Foot  Stalks, 
and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Apocynum  ere  slum  firu- 
ticofium, flore  lute 0  maximo  &  fipeciefijj'imo  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
89.  Shrubby  upright  Dogfbane  with  a  very  large  and 
beautiful  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Apocynum  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  "rigidis  fioribus 
la  ter  alibus ,  cauls  fruticofo  volubili.  Dogfbane  with  ft  iff 
oblong  Heart  fhaped  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  on  the 
Sides  of  the  Stalk,  and  a  fhrubby  twining  Stalk,  This 
is  the  Apocynum  ficandens  foliis  citrii  Jiliquis  maculates. 
Plum.  Cat.  2.  Climbing  Dogfbane  with  a  Citron  Leaf 
and  fpoted  Pods. 

6.  Apocynum  caule  erefio  frutefeente  foliis  lanceolate - 
ov alibus  ccrollis  acutis  fauce  villofis.  Plor.  Zeyl.  114. 
Dogfbane  with  an  upright  fhrubby  Stalk,  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  acute  F'iower  Leaves,  and  hairy  Jaws, 
This  is  the  Apocynum  caule  erebto  arboreo  foliis  ovatis  a- 
cutis.  Prod.  Leyd.  412.  Dogfbane  with  an  upright  woody 
Stalk,  and  oval  pointed  Leaves. 

7.  Apocynum  caule  volubili perenne  foliis  ovatis  venofis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  412.  Dogfbane  with  a  perennial  twining 
Stalk,  and  oval  veined  Leaves. 

8.  Apocynum  caule  volubili  foliis  ovatis  rigidis  cbliquis 
cymis  later  alibus  tubo  floris  lengijjimo.  Dogfbane  with  o- 
val  ftiff  Leaves  which  are  oblique,  a  twining  Stalk,  and, 
Flowers  growing  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  which 
have  a  very  long  Tube.  This  is  the  Apocynum  ficandens 
majus  folio  fiubrotundo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  89.  Greater 
climbing  Dogfbane  with  roundifh  Leaves. 

9.  Apocynum  caule  fruticofo  ficandente  foliis  ovatis  ner - 
vofis  cymis  lateralibus  flore  luteo  magno  tubo  longifjimo. 
Dogfbane  with  a  climbing  fhrubby  Stalk,  oval  veined 
Leaves ;  the  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and  a  large  yellow  Flower  with  3 
very  long  Tube. 

10.  Apocynum  foliis  oblongo-cordatis,  mucronatis  fiefi- 
filibus  fioribus  lateralibus,  caule  ficandente.  Dogfbane  with 
oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  end  in  a  Point, 
Flowers  growing  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  a. 
climbing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Apocynum  ficandens  foliis  ob¬ 
longis  acuminatis  fioribus  amplis  patulis  &  luteis.  Uouft. 
Mjf.  Fig.  PI.  num.S.  pi.  44 .  f.  s.  Climbing  Dogfbane- 
with  oblong  pointed  Leaves,  and  large  yellow  open 
Flowers.  ' 

11.  Apocynum  foliis  ccrdatis  glabris  fioribus  villofis 
lateralibus  petiolis  longioribus  caule  ficandente.  Dogfbane 
with  .  lmooth  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  hairy  Flowers 
growing  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  with  longer 
Foot  Stalks,  and  a  climbing  Stalk,  This  is  the Apccy- 
num  ficandens  amplo  flore  villofio  luteo  Jiliquis  tumidis  angu- 
lofiis.  ILouJt.  Mjf.  Fig .  PI.  tab.  44.  Fig.  2.  Climbing 
Dogfbane  with  large  yellow  hairy  Flowers,  and  iwelling 
angular  Pods,  which  are  fmooth, 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
This  hath  an  annual  Stalk,  and  a  perennial  Root  ;  the 
Stalks  rife  about  three  Feet,  grow  upright,  and  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  fmooth  oval  Leaves,  growing  oppofite. 
ft  hefe,  as  alfo  the  Stalks,  abound  with  a  milky 
Juice,  which  flows  out  wheri  they  are  broken,  the 
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Flowers  are  collected  in  a  kind  of  Umbel,  growing  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks.  Thefe  are  white,  and  the  Nec- 
tariums  in  the  Bottom,  have  apurplifh  Caff;  the  Flowers 
are  of  one  Leaf,  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top. 
Thefe  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  England ,  but  the 
Plant  is  propagated  'ey  parting  of  the  Roots.  It  is  hardy, 
lo  will  thrive  in  full  Ground,  but  the  Soil  fhould  be  light 
or  dry,  otherwife  the  R.cots  are  apt  to  rot  in  Winter. 
The  bell  Time  to  part  the  Roots  is  in  March ,  before 
they  begin  to  put  out  new  Stalks. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Countries  as 
the  firft,  the  Roots  of  this  Sort  creep  far  in  the  Ground, 
fo  that  when  it  is  planted  in  a  Garden,  it  is  apt  to  fpread 
fo  much,  as  to  be  troubiefome.  The  Stalks  of  this 
Sort  grow  about  two  Feet  high,  and  are  red  ;  thefe  are 
garniljred  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  fet  on  by  fairs 
oppofite,  and  abound  with  a  milky  Juice  as  the  former. 
Towards  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  collected  in  fmall 
Bunches,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  and 
very  fmall,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance,  therefore  are 
feldom  admited  into  Gardens,  except  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety.  This  is  very  hardy,  and  propagates  too  fall  by  its 
creeping  Roots.  Both  thefe  Sorts  flower  in  July,  and  in 
Autumn  their  Stalks  decay  to  the  Root. 

The  third  Sort  grows  upon  a  Imall  Ifland  in  the  Sea, 
near  Venice,  but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  fome  other  Country.  There  are  two  Va¬ 
rieties  of  this,  one  with  a  purple,  and  the  other  with  a 
white  Fdower.  The  Roots  of  this  creep  pretty  much,  by 
which  it  is  propagated,  for  it  never  produces  any  Seeds 
either  in  the  Gardens  where  it  is  cultivated,  or  at  Venice 
where  it  grows  without  Care,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  very  curious  Botaniff,  who  refided  many  Years  at 
Venice,  and  conftantly  went  to  the  Spot  feveral  Times 
in  the  Seafon,  to  procure  the  Seeds,  if  there  had  been 
any  produced  \  but  he  allured  me  he  never  could  find 
any  Pods  formed  on  the  Plants.  The  Stalks  of  this 
Sort  decay  in  Autumn,  and  new  ones  are  fent  out  from 
the  Roots  in  the  Spring.  Thefe  rife  about  two  Feet 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  which  are  fmooth  ;  the  Flowers  grow  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalls  in  fmall  Umbels,  which  are  fhaped 
like  thole  of  the  former  Sorts,  but  are  much  larger,  fo 
that  the  Sort  with  purple  Flowers  makes  a  pretty  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  it  flowers  in  July  and  Augujt.  This  Sort  will 
live  in  the  open  Air,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  warm 
Situation,  and  a  dry  Soil ;  for  although  the  Soil  in  which 
it  grows  wild,  near  Venice ,  is,  molft  •,  yet  in  this  Country 
the  Roots  will  rot  in  Winter,  when  they  are  in  a  wet 
Ground.  The  bed  Time  to  remove  and  part  the  Roots 
is  in  the  Spring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  pufli  out  new 

O  Lui  • 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  in  the 
Savannas,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Savanna 
Flower,  by  which  it  is  chiefly  known  in  that  Ifland. 
This  Sort  rifes  three  or  four  Feet  high,  having  woody 
Stalks,  which  fend  out  a  few  lateral  Branches  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite, 
which  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  fhining  green  Colour  on 
their  upper  Sides,  but  are  pale,  and  veined  underneath ; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks  •,  there  are  commonly  four  or 
five  Buds  at  the  End  of  each,  but  there  is  feldom  more 
thah  one  of  them  which  comes  to  Flower,  the  others 
withering  foon.  The  Flowers  are  very  large,  having 
a  long  I  ube,0hich  fpreads  open  very  wide  at  the  Top, 
they  are  of  a  bright  Yellow,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance 
in  the  Places  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally,  being 
moft  Part  of  the  Year  in  Flower.  This  Plant  is  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  England  without  the  Afliftance  of  a 
Stove.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  Jamaica,  for  the  Plants  do  not  perfect  them 
in  England  \  nor  are  many  of  the  Seeds  which  are  brought 
from  thence  good,  either  from  their  being  unfkilfully 
gathered  before  they  were  ripe,  or  being  put  up  moift", 
for  few  of  them  have  fucceeded.  When  the  Seeds  are 
obtained,  rhev  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
landy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark-.  If  the  Seeds  ate  good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in 
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a  Month  or  five  Weeks  after,  when  they  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from 
the  fame  Country,  with  this  Difference  only,  to  be  fpa- 
ring  in  watering  them  ;  for  thefe  Plants  which  abound 
With  a  milky  Juice,  require  very  little  Wet,  being  fooa 
deftreyed  by  Moifture.  Thefe  Plants  muft  be  conftant¬ 
ly  kept  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove  ;  and  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  Height,  they  will  require  larger  Pots, 
there  muft  be  great  Care  not  to  over  pot  them,  for 
unlefs  their  Roots  are  confined,'  the  Plants  will  not 
thrive.  The  fecond  Year  the  Plants  will  flower,  if  they 
have  been  lldlfully  managed,  when  they  will  make  a 
fine  Appearance  in  the  Stove,  the  ufual  Time  of  their 
flowering,  in  England,  is  in  July  and  Augujl ,  but  the. 
Plants  retain  their  Leaves  through  the  Year,  which, 
being  of  a  beautiful  Green,  look  very  well  at  all  Sea- 
fons. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plumier,  in 
fome  of  the  French  Iflands  in  America,  who  made  a 
Drawing  of  the  Plant.  It  was  afterwards  found  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon,  growing  plentifully 
near  Carthagena ,  in  New  Spain ,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Seeds,  which  fucceeded  in  feveral  Gardens  in  England. 
This  Plant  hath  twining  Stalks,  by  which  it  mounts  to 
the  Tops  of  very  tall  Trees.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
ftiff,  oblong,  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  fhimng  green  Colour,  being  of  the  fame  Thick- 
nefs  with  thofe  of  the  Citron  Tree.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  fmali  Clufters,  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
and  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  fo  do  not  make  any 
great  Appearance.  Thefe  appear  in  Augujl  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  this  Country. 

The  fixtn  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  Zeylon ,  and 
upon  the  Coaft  of  Guinea ,  from  whence  I  have  received 
the  Seeds.  This  Plant  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem  to  the 
Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  pointed  Leaves,  very 
fmooth,  and  of  a  fhining  Green  above,  but  pale  under¬ 
neath  j  thefe  are  ranged  by  Pairs  oppofite.  From  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Bunches.  Thefe  are  fmall,  tubulous,  and  of  a  purple 
Colour,  but  are  never  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  this  Coun¬ 
try.  It  is  a  very  tender  Plant,  fo  muft  be  conftantly 
kept  in  a  hot  Houfe,  and  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed, 
otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  England ;  it  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cutings  during  the  Summer  Months,  but 
the  Cutings  fhould  be  laid  to  dry  in  the  Stove,  three  or 
four  Days  before  they  are  planted,  for  as  the  Plants 
abound  with  a  milky  Juice,  fo  unlefs  the  Ends  ot  the 
Cutings,  where  the  \Vounds  are  made,  are  well  dried 
and  healed  over  before  they  are  put  into  the  Ground, 
they  are  very  fubjeeft  to  rot.  This  Plant  muft  be  fpa- 
ringly  watered,  efpecially  in  Winter,  and  fhould  be 
planted  in  light  fandy  Earth. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  I  received 
Seeds  of  this  from  Dr.  Van  Royen,  Profeffor  of  Botany 
at  Leyden,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  This 
Plant  hath  a  twining  Stalk,  by  which  it  rifes  to  a  con- 
fiderable  Height,  and  is  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves, 
which  are  much  veined.  Thefe  abound  with  a  milky 
Juice,  which  flows  out  whenever  they  are  broken.  This 
Plant  has  not  yet  produced  Flowers  in  England.  It  is 
tender,  fo  requires  to  be  conftantly  preferved  in  the 
Stove,  otherwife  it  wiH  not  thrive  in  this  Country. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houjloun.  This  hath  a  climbing  Stalk,  by  which  it 
fallens  to  the  neighbouring  Trees,  and  rifes  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  ftiff,  and  ob¬ 
lique  to  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  Thefe  are  of  a  purplifh  Co¬ 
lour,  and  have  very  long  Tubes,  but  fpread  open  wide 
at  the  Top.  This  doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  England , 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  propagate  it,  either  by  Layers 
or  Cutings.  It  is  tender,  fo  muft  conftantly  remain  in 
the  Stove,  and  fhould  have  little  Water. 

The  ninth  Sort  hath  a  climbing  woody  Stalk,  and 
riles  to  a  confiderable  Height, by  the  Support  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  Trees.  The  Leaves  grew  by  Pairs  oppofite  ; 
thefe  are  oval,  ending  in  a  fharp  Point,  and  have  many 
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tranfverfe  Nerves  from  the  Midrib.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  each  Landing  upon 
a  feparate  long  Foot  Stalk,  they  are  large,  and  of  a 
bright  yellow  Colour,  with  very  long  Tubes,  and  fpread 
open  wide  at  the  Top  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long 
comprefled  Pods,  which  have  Borders  on  one  Side,  and 
are  filled  with  long  channeled  Seeds,  which  are  crowned 
with  long  Plumes  of  loft  Down.  This  Sort  grows  na¬ 
turally  at  Carthagena ,  in  New  Spain ,  from  whence  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Gar¬ 
den  ;  it  is  tender,  fo  will  net  thrive  in  England.,  unlefs 
it  is  conftantly  preferved  in  the  Stove.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  mull  be  procured  from  the 
Country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for  the  Seeds  do  not 
ripen  in  this  Country.  When  the  Seeds  are  procured, 
they  muft  be  fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as.  hath  been  before  directed  for  the 
fourth  Sort.  It  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September ,  in  Eng¬ 
land. ,  but  in  its  natural  Country,  it  flowers  great  Part 
of  the  Year. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  Sorts  were  difeovered  at  La 
Vera  Cruz ,  in  New  Spain ,  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houftoun ,  who  fent  their  Seeds  to  England ,  which  fuc¬ 
ceeded  in  feveral  Gardens.  Thefe  Plants  have  both 
climbing  Stalks,  by  which  they  mount  to  the  Tops  of 
the  tailed  Trees,  where  they  grow  naturally;  and.  in 
England  they  have  ramped  over  the  Plants  in  the  Stoves, 
and  rifen  to  upward  of  twenty  Feet  high.  The  tenth 
Sort  has  produced  Flowers  in  England  feveral  times ; 
but  the  eleventh,  which  grows  more  luxuriantly  than  the 
other,  never  had  any  Appearance  of  Flowers.  Thefe 
are  both  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  as 
the  fourth  Sort,  and  the  Plants  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  afterward.  All  thefe  Species  of  Dogfbane 
do  abound  with  a  milky  Juice,  which  flows  out  from 
any  Part  of  their  Stalks  or  Leaves,  when  they  are  bro¬ 
ken  ;  and  this  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  hurtful,  if 
taken  inwardly,  for  it  doth  not  raife  Blifters  on  the 
Skin,  as  the  Juice  of  Spurge,  and  other  acrid  Plants,  fo 
is  not  injurious  unlefs  inwardly  taken.  The  Pods  of 
all  the  Sorts  are  filled  with  Seeds,  which  are,  for  the 
molt  Part,  comprefled,  and  lie  over  each  other  ( imbri - 
catim)  like  T  iles  on  a  Ploufe  :  Thefe  have  each  a  long 
Plume,  of  a  cottony  Down  faftened  to  their  Crowns,  by 
which,  when  the  Pods  are  ripe  and  open,  the  Seeds  are 
wafted  by  the  Wind  to  a  confiderable  Diftance  ;  fo  that 
in  the  Countries  where  thefe  Plants  naturally  grow,  they 
are  fome  of  the  molt  troublefome  Weeds. 


The  Down  of  thefe  Plants  is  in  great  Efteern  in  France, 
for  fluffing  of  eafy  Chairs,  making  very  light  Quilts, 
which  are  warm,  and  extremely  light,  fo  are  very  pro¬ 
per  Covering  for  Perfons  afflicted  with  the  Gout,  for 
the  Down  is  fo  extreme  light  and  elaftic  that  it  occafions 
no  Weight.  This  the  French  call  Belawad ,  and  in  the 
Southern  Parts  of  France ,  where  fome  of  the  Sorts  will 
thrive  in  the  open  Air,  and  perfect  their  Seeds,  there 
are  many  Plantations  made  of  thefe  Plants  for  the  fake 
of  the  Down. 

As  many  of  thefe  Sorts  grow  plentifully  in  the  uncul¬ 
tivated  Lands  in  Jamaica ,  fo  this  cottony  Down  might 
be  eafily  procured  from  thence  in  Plenty,  and  miSit 
probably  become  a  vendible  Commodity  in  England 
which  may  turn  to  Advantage,  if  once  it  becomes  a 
fafhionable  Sort  of  furniture,  efpecially  as  the  Plants 
require  no  Cultivation,  the  only  Trouble  beino-  t0  col- 
left  the  Down,  which,  in  fome  of  the  Sorts,  which  have 

lar,f.oPc!ds’.  lS )  F°duced  in  great  Quantity,  fo  may  be 
collected  with  little  Trouble.  ;  7 

The  other  Sorts,  which  have  been  ranged  under  this 
Genus,  are  now  refered  to  the  following  Genera,  to 
which  the  Reader  is  defined  to  turn,  for  fuch  of  them  as 
are  not  here  enumerated,  viz.  Jfckpias,  Cyumcbm, 
and  Pcriploca. 


APPLE  TREE.  See  Mai  us. 

APPLES  of  Love.  See  Lycoperficon  Sc  Solanum. 
MAD  APPLES.  See  Melongena. 


A  QU 

APRICOT,  or  Abricot ;  or,  in  Latin ,  Malus  Ar- 
meniaca.  See  Armeniaca. 

AQUIFOLIUM.  See  Ilex. 


AQUILEGIA  [called  alfo  Aquilina,  from  Aquila ,  L. 
an  Eagle,  becaufe  the  Flower  refembles  that  Bird.  Fa - 
bins  Columna  fays,  it  is  the  Ifopyrus  of  Diofcorides ,  and 
demonftrates  it  to  be  fo  called,  becaufe  the  little  Sheaths 
rife  after  that  Manner],  Columbine. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  but  is  compofed  of  five 
equal  oval  Petals ,  which  are  plain ,  and  fpread  open , 
within  which  are  five  equal  Netlariums ,  ranged  alternate¬ 
ly  with  the  Petals ,  each  of  the  Horns  widening  upward y 
the  Opening  being  oblique  to  the  Side  as  it  afeends ,  and  is 
faftened  to  the  Receptacle  within ,  the  lower  Part  length en- 
ing  gradually  into  a  long  Lube,  banging  by  a  blunt  incurved 
Apex.  The  Flower  hath  many  AwT  jhaped  Stamina ,  which 
are  crowned  by  oblong  upright  Summits.  It  hath  five  oval 
Germen ,  fupporting  Awl-faaped  Styles ,  which  are  longer 
than  the  Stamina ,  and  are  crowned  by  eretl  Stigma ,  the 
Germen  afterwards  become  five  cylindrical  Veffels ,  which 
fiand  upright ,  are  parallel ,  pointed ,  and  open  in  one  Cell , 
which  are  filled  with  oval  fhining  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Divifion 
of  Linnaeus's  thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled ^JPolyandria  Pen - 
tagynia,  the  Flowers  having  many  Stamina,  and  five 
Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Aquilecia  netlariis  re  His  pet  alo  lanceolate  bre- 
vioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  533.  Columbine  with  up- 
right  Neftariums  fhorter  than  its  Petal,  which  is  Spear- 
fhaped.  This  is  the  Aquilegia  Sylvefiris.  C.  B.  P.  144. 
Wild  Columbine. 


2.  Aquilegia  netlariis  retiis,  petalis  ovatis  longiori- 
bus.  Columbine  with  ereft  Neftariums,  and  lono-er 
oval  Flower  Leaves.  This  is  the  Aquilegia  man  tana 
magno  flore.  C.  B.  P.  Mountain  Columbine  with  a  laro-e 
Flower.  0 


3 •  Aquilegia  netlariis  incurvis.  Hort.  Upfal.  Co¬ 
lumbine  with  Neftariums  turned  inward.  This  is  the 
Aquilegia  flore  pleno  inverfo.  J.  B.  3.  485.  Columbine 
with  a  double  inverted  Flower. 

4.  Aqu i l e g i  a  netlariis  retlis ftaminibus  corolla  longio- 
ribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  153.  Columbine  with  flrait  Nefta- 
riums,  and  Stamina  longer  than  the  Petals.  This  is 
the  Aquilegia pumila  praecox  Canadcnfis.  Cornut.  Canad.  60. 
Early  dwarf  Canada  Columbine. 

The  firft  Sort  is  found  growing  wild  in  the  Woods 
in  lome  Parts  of  England,  I  have  frequently  gathered 
it  in  the  Woods,  near  Bexley ,  in  Kent ,  and  alfo  between 
Maidftone  and  Rochejter.  The  Flowers  of  this  are  blue, 
the  Petals  are  fhort,  and  the  Neftariums  are  very  pro¬ 
minent,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  fecond,  whofe  Pe¬ 
tals  are  longer,  and  the  Neftariums  do  not  rife  fo  high. 
This  I  found  growing  naturally  near  Ingleborough  Hill, 
in  Torkfhire.  The  Flowers  of  this  are  much  larger  than 
thole  01  the  Garden  Columbine,  and  the  Seeds  which  I 
lowed  of  this  in  the  Garden  at  Chelfea ,  produced  the 
fame  Species  without  the  leaft  Variation. 

The  third  is  the  Garden  Columbine,  of  which  there 
are  great  Vaiieties,  not  only  in  the  Colour  and  Fulnefs 
of  their  Flowers,  but  alfo  in  their  Form.  In  fome 
there  are  no  vifible  Neftariums,  but  in  place  of  them'  a 
Multiplicity  of  Petals,  fo  that  the  Flowers  are  as  dou- 

11  jST,th?fe  of  the  Larkfpur.  Thefe  fe  commonly 
called  Rofe  Columbines  ;  the  Colours  ofThefe  are  Chef- 
nut,  Blue,.  Red,  and  White,  and  fome  are  finely  va¬ 
riegated  with  two  Colours. 


77  ip  win*  nwip  pointed  retais,  wi 

expand  in  Form  of  a  Star ;  of  thefe  there  are  fingle 
double  Flowers,  of  the  feveral  Colours  as  the  lorn 
Prom  the  different  Shape  of  thefe  Flowers,  any  Pei 
not  well  flailed  in  the  Culture  of  Plants,  would  fupt 
they  were  diftinft  from  the  others ;  but  having  lev 
Years  fown  their  Seeds,  which  were  collefted  with  g, 
Care,  I  have  found  them  always  varying  from  oi?e 
•  C-0t  Y" r  *  Therefore  I  have  not  enumerated  their 
rieues  here,  knowing  they  can  never  be  preferved 
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fame  from  Seeds,  however  carefully  they  are  faved  : 
But  as  the  Sorts  with  variegated  Flowers,  are  the  great- 
eft  Beauties,  fo  thofe  Perfons,  w'ho  are  deftrous  to  have 
them  in  Perfection,  fhould  root  out  all  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  are  not  well  marked,  or  cut  off  their 
Stems  fo  foon  as  their  Flowers  appear,  leaving  only  the 
moft  beautiful  to  feed. 

They  are  all  raifed  by  fowing  the  Seeds,  or  parting  the 
old  Roots,  but  the  former  Method  is  chiefly  praftifed ; 
for  the  old  Roots  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  after  they 
have  blown  two  or  three  Years,  and  become  quite  plain. 

The  Seeds  fhould  be  flown  in  a  Nurfe.y  Bed  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ^  for  the  Seeds  which  are  kept  till  Spring  fleldom 
grow  well,  or  at  leaft  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year. 
In  the  Spring  following  your  young  Plants  will  appear 
above  Ground,  you  muft  therefore  clear  them  from 
Weeds,  and  if  the  Seaflon  fhould  be  dry,  refrefh  them 
with  Water,  that  they  may  gather  Strength. 

In  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of : May ,  thefe  Plants  will 
be  ftrong  enough  to  tranflplant ;  you  muft  therefore 
prepare  fome  Beds  of  good  frefh  undunged  Earth, 
planting  them  therein  at  eight  or  nine  Inches  Diftance 
every  Way,  keeping  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  re- 
f  refiling  them  with  a  little  Water,  as  they  may  require  it. 

At  Michaelmas  you  may  remove  them  into  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  your  Flower  Garden,  and  the  May  following 
they  will  produce  Flowers ;  but  if  you  intend  to  main¬ 
tain  their  Roots,  you  fhould  not  fuffer  them  to  feed, 
but  crop  off  all  their  Flower  Stems  as  foon  as  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  paft. 

But  in  order  to  be  fure  of  having  no  Angle  or  bad 
Flowers  in  your  Borders,  you  may  fuffer  them  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Nurfery  Beds  until  they  have  blown  ;  at 
which  Time  you  may  put  a  Stick  by  each  Root  you 
fancy  to  preferve,  or  pull  out  all  the  Angle  or  bad  co¬ 
loured  ones,  and  throw  them  away,  cuting  off  all  the 
Flowers  from  your  belt  Roots  as  foon  as  they  have 
fhewn  themfelves,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  pre- 
ferving  them  fair  in  their  Colours  ;  and  thefe  Roots  will 
be  ftrong  enough  to  divide  at  Michaelmas ,  when  you 
may  tranflplant  them  into  your  Borders  *  but  do  not  di¬ 
vide  them  too  fmall,  which  will  weaken  their  Bloom  the 
fucceeding  Year. 

In  order  to  keep  up  a  Succeflion  of  good  Flowers, 
you  fhould  fow  frefh  Seeds  every  Year  and  if  you  can 
meet  with  a  Friend,  at  fome  Diftance,  who  is  furnifhed 
with  good  Flowers  of  this  Kind,  it  will  be  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both  Parties,  to  exchange  Seeds  once  in  two 
Years,  by  which  Means  they  will  not  be  fo  apt  to  de¬ 
generate  into  plain  Colours. 

In  faving  the  Seeds  of  the  variegated  Columbines, 
great  Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  any  plain  Flow¬ 
ers  to  remain  for  Seed,  there  being  generally  fome  plain 
Flowers  intermixed  with  the  ftriped  ones  on  the  fame 
Plant,  and  often  in  the  fame  Branches  :  Thefe  fhould 
be  cut  off,  for  if  they  are  permited  to  feed,  they  will 
degenerate  into  plain  Colours  ;  fo  that  there  cannot  be 
too  much  Care  taken  in  faving  the  Seeds,  where  the 
Beauty  of  their  Flowers  are  regarded. 

The  Canada  Columbine  flowers  almoft  a  Month  be¬ 
fore  the  other  Sorts ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  preferved 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  though  there  is  no  very 
great  Beauty  in  the  Flowers.  There  is  another  Variety 
of  this  Sort,  with  taller  Flower  Stems,  which  flowers  a 
little  after  the  other,  but  doth  not  differ,  either  in  the 
Shape  of  its  Flowers  or  Leaves  from  this,  fo  I  conclude 
that  they  are  but  one  diftinct  Species.  The  Canada  Co¬ 
lumbines  flower  in  April,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  the  Be- 
gining  of  Augujl.  The  other  Sorts  flower  toward  the 
End  of  May ,  and  in  cool  Seafons  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  till  the  Middle  of  July ,  and  their  Seeds 
ripen  toward  the  Middle  or  End  of  September ,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Seafon  proves  more  or  lefs  favourable. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  is  that  which  is  directed  for  medicinal 
Ufe  in  the  Difpenfaries,  but  at  prefent  is  very  rarely 
ordered. 

ARABIS.  Lin .  Gen ,  Plant.  732.  Baftard  Tower 
Muftard. 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  four  leaved  Empalement ,  two  of  the 
oppofite  Leaves  being  large ,  and  the  other  two  narrow ,  thefe 
fall  off.  The  Flower  hath  four  Petals  in  Form  of  a  Crofs , 
which  fpread  open ;  at  the  Bottom  of  each  is  fituated  a  re¬ 
flexed  NeAarium  fixed  to  the  Empalement ,  and  between  thefe 
arifefix  upright  Stamina ,  two  of  which  are  no  longer  than 
the  Flower  Cup ,  the  other  four  are  much  longer  :  Thefe  are 
crowned  with  Lie  art-flo  aped  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fitu¬ 
ated  a  taper  Germen,  which  is  as  long  as  the  Stamina 
having  no  Style ,  but  the  obtufe  Stigma  refts  upon  it:  This 
afterward  becomes  a  narrow  long  compreffed  Pod  opening 
Lengthways ,  having  two  Valves  and  a  thin  Partition ,  be¬ 
tween  which  is  lodged  a  Row  of  flat  Seeds. 

^  This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Limans' s  fifteenth 
Clafs,  entitled  Tetradynamia  Siliquofa :  This  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  Flowers  have  four  Stamina,  longer  thart 
the  other  two,  and  the  Seeds  growing  in  long  Pods. 
Ray,  Tournefort,  and  others,  title  this  Clafs  TetrapetaU 
Siliquofa,  from  the  Flowers  having  four  Leaves  placed 
in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long  Pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Ar  a  b  i  s  foliis  peticlatis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Vir . 
Cliff.  64.  Baftard  Tower  Muftard,  with  whole  Spear- 
fttaped  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Burfa 
paft  oris  fimilis  fdiquofa  major.  C.B.  P.  108. 

2.  Arabis  foliis  amplexicaulibus  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
335 •  Baftard  Tower  Muftard,  with  indented  Leaves 
embracing  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Dr  aba  alba  fdiquofa 
repens.  C.  B.  P.  And  th t  Leucoium  vernum  perenne  al¬ 
bum  majus.  Tourn.  Inft .  Perennial  white  Gilliflower  of 
the  Spring. 

3  •  Arabis  foliis  amplexicaulibus  fliquis  ancipitibus  line* 
aribus  calycibus  fubpilofs.  Hort.  Upfal.  191.  Baftard 
Tower  Muftard  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  nar¬ 
row  Pods  hanging  two  Ways,  and  hairy  Flower  Cups; 
This  is  the  Turritis  latifolia  hirfuta  fliquis  pendulis.  Am¬ 
man.  Ruth.  58.  Broad  leaved  hairy  Tower  Muftard,  with 
hanging  Pods. 

4.  Arabis  foliis  amplexicaulibus  fliquis  decurvis  plants 
linearibus,  calycibus fubrngofs.  Hort.  Upfal.  192.  Baftard 
Tower  Muftard,  with  narrow  plain  hanging  Pods  and 
rough  Flower  Cups.  This  is  the  Leucoium  hefperidis 
folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  221.  Stock  Gilliflower  with  a  Leaf 
of  Dame’s  Violet. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  low  Plant,  which  feldom  riles  more 
than  four  or  five  Inches  high,  fending  out  many  fhort 
Branches  on  every  Side  •,  thefe  have  fmall  white  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  alternately  the  moft  Part  of  their  Length, 
which  have  each  four  Petals  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  long  flender  Pods  filled  with  fmall 
round  Seeds.  It  grows  naturally  on  fandy  dry  Ground, 
in  many  Parts  of  England.  Tournefort  calls  it,  Turritis 
vulgaris  ramofa.  Inft.  224.  In  Englijh  it  is  titled  Codded 
Moufe-ear.  • 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Iftria ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds  j  it  alfo  is  a  Native  of  the 
Alps,  and  other  mountainous  Countries.  This  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant,  which  increafes  very  faft  by  its  creeping 
Roots,  which  run  obliquely  near  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  and  fend  down  Roots  at  every  Joint.  The 
Leaves  are  collected  into  Heads,  fpreading  circularly 
like  thofe  of  the  London  Pride.  Thefe  are  oblong, 
whitifh,  and  indented  on  their  Edges  ;  out  of  thefe 
Heads  arife  the  Flower  Stalks,  which  grow  near  a  Foot 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  alternately, 
which  are  broader  at  their  Bafe  than  thofe  which  grow 
below,  and  clofely  embrace  the  Stalks  :  The  Flowers 
grow  in  loole  Bunches  on  the  Top  •,  thefe  are  white, 
and  have  Leaves  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  long  flat  Pods,  opening  lengthways,  having 
two  Cells,  which  arefeparated  by  an  intermediate  Par¬ 
tition,  each  having  one  Row  of  flat  redifli  Seeds. 

This  is  a  very  hardy  Plant,  fo  will  thrive  in  any  Six 
tuation.  It  produces  Seeds  in  Plenty,  but  as  it  multi¬ 
plies  fo  faft  by  its  creeping  Roots,  fo  few  Perfons  are  at 
the  Trouble  to  fow  the  Seeds.  It  flowers  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  having  many  Stalks  riling  from  one  Root, 
they  make  a  pretty  Variety  in  cold  Situations,  where 

Z  many 
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many  finer  Plants  will  not  thrive,  fo  may  have  Place  in 
rural  Plantations  among  Shrubs,  where  they  will  thrive 

with  very  little  Care.  _  .  f 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ,  rrom 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  P  eterfburgh,  and  fown 
in  the  Imperial  Garden.  The  Seeds  of  this  were  lent 
me  by  the  late  Dr.  Amman ,  who  was  Profeffor  of  bo¬ 
tany  there.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  grows 
near  a  Foot  high ;  the  Leaves  are  broad,  hairy,  and 
indented  on  their  Edges  •,  thefe  clofely  embrace  the 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  alternately  in  loofe  Spikes, 
and  are  of  a  dirty  white  Colour,  r  hefe  are  fucceeded  by 
long  narrow  Pods,  which  are  filled  with  flat  brown 
Seeds?  like  the  former,  but  the  Pods  of  this  hang  down¬ 
wards  two  Ways.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  is 
very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  any  situation.  Itfiov/eis 
early  in  Spring,  and  perfects  Seeds  very  well,  by  which 
it  may  be  propagated  in  Plenty. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary ,  Sicily , 
and  France.  I  have  aifo  found  it  growing  wild  upon 
fome  old  Walls  at  Cambridge  and  Ely,  but  the  Seeds 
might  probably  come  out  ot  the  Gardens  where  they 
were  firft  planteed.  The  Plants  of  this  Kind,  which 
grow  on  Walls  or  Ruins,  continue  much  longer  than 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  Gardens,  where  they  feldom 
live  longer  than  two  Years,  dhe  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
are  long,  broad,  hairy,  and  a  little  waved  on  their 
Edges  f  they  are  of  a  pale  Colour,  and  fpread  near  the 
Ground  :  From  the  Center  of  thefe  comes  out  the  Stalks, 
which  rife  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  having  feve- 
ral  Leaves  growing  alternately,  which  clofely  embrace 
them.  Toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  divide  in¬ 
to  feveral  fmall  Branches,  which  are  terminated  by  long 
loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  dirty  white 
Colour,  each  having  four  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a 
Crofs.  After  the  Flowers  are  paflr,  the  Germen  becomes 
long  flat  Pods,  which  turn  backward  at  their  Extremity 
and  open  lengthways,  having  two  Rows  of  flat  bor¬ 
dered  Seeds  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  and  feparated  by 
a  thin  intermediate  Partition. 

This  Sort  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seed,  which  fliould 
be  fown  in  the  Autumn  •,  for  thofe  which  are  fown 
in  the  Spring  frequently  mifcarry,  or  lie  in  the 
Ground  a  whole  Year  before  they  grow.  When  the 
Plants  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a  fhady  Border,  or  in  rural  Plantations, 
where  no  other  Care  will  be  neceffary,  but  to  prevent 
their  being  overgrown  by  Weeds.  The  Plants  flower 
in  May,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  July.  There  is  little 
Beauty  in  this  Plant,  yet  many  Perlons  preferve  it  in 
their  Gardens  to  make  a  Variety. 

ARACHIS,  Earth,  or  Ground  Nut. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  opens  in  two  Parts ,  the 
upper  being  cut  into  three  at  the  Extremity,  the  under  one  is 
hollow  ending  in  a  Point,  and  longer  than  the  other.  The 
Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ,  having  four  Petals  •,  the 
Standard  is  large,  roundifh ,  and  plain  -,  the  Wings  are  open 
and  floor  ter  than  the  Standard ,  the  Keel  is  little  longer  than 
the  Empalement ,  and  ' turns  back.  The  Flower  hath  ten 
Stamina ,  nine  of  which  co  ale  fee,  and  the  upper  one  ftands 
off-,  thefe  are  no  longer  than  the  Keel,  and  are  crowned  by 
round  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  an  Awl-fhaped  Style ,  crowned  by  a  fingle 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  Pod, 
containing  two  or  three  oblong  blunt  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus's  feven- 
teenth  Clafs,  entitled  Biadelphia  Becandria,  from  the 
Flowers  having  ten  Stamina,  which  are  in  two  Bodies. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 
Arachis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  353.  Earth  or  Ground 
Nut.  This  is  the  Arachidna  quadri folia  villofa  flere  lu- 
teo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  49.  Hairy  four  leaved  Arachidna 
with  a  yellow  Flower. 

The  native  Country  of  this  Plant  I  believe  is  Africa , 
taough  at  prefent,  all  the  Settlements  in  America  abound 
w  ith  ir. ;  but  many  Perfons  who  have  refided  in  that 
Country  affirm,  they  were  originally  brought  by  the 
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Slaves  from  Africa  there,  where  they  have  been  fpread 
all  over  the  Settlements. 

It  multiplies  very  fall  in  a  warm  Country,  but  being 
impatient  of  Cold,  it  cannot  be  propagated  in  the  open 
Air  in  England  therefore  whoever  has  an  Inclination 
to  cultivate  this  Plant,  mud  plant  the  Seeds  in  a  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  keeping  it  covered  with 
Glafles  till  the  Middle  or  End  of  June  -,  after  which 
Time,  if  the  Weather  prove  warm,  they  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  Air  by  Degrees.  The  Branches  cf 
this  Plant  trail  upon  the  Ground,  and  the  Flowers 
(which  are  yellow)  are  produced  fingle  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Flower  begins  to  decay,  the 
Germen  is  thruft  under  Ground,  where  the  Pod  is  form¬ 
ed  and  ripened  ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  Ground  is  opened, 
they  never  appear  :  The  Negroes  kept  this  a  Secret 
among  themfelves,  therefore  could  fupply  themfelves 
with  thefe  Nuts  unknown  to  their  Mailers.  The  Roots 
of  thefe  Plants  are  annual,  but  the  Nuts  or  Seeds  fuffi- 
ciently  Hock  the  Ground  in  a  warm  Country,  where 
they  are  not  very  carefully  taken  up.  In  South  Carolina 
there  is  great  Plenty  of  thefe  Nuts,  which  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  roalt,  and  make  Ufe  of  as  Chocolate. 
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ARALIA,  Berry-bearing  Angelica. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant  with  a  globular  Umbel,  hav¬ 
ing  a  fmall  Involucrum  •,  the  Empalement  cf  the  Flower  is 
fmall,  indented  in  five  Parts ,  and  refts  upon  the  Germen. 

The  Flower  hath  five  oval  Petals ,  which  are  reflexed  •,  it 
hath  five  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  crowned  by  roundifh  Sum¬ 
mits  j  the  round  Germen  below  the  Empalement  fupports 
five  fhort  Styles ,  each  cf  which  is  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  channeled 
Berry,  having  five  Cells,  each  containing  one  oblong  hard 
Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Divifion 
of  Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Pentagynia, 
the  Flowers  having  five  Stamina  and  five  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aralia  caule  foliefo  herbaceo  l<evi.  Hort.  Upfial.  70. 
Berry-bearing  Angelica,  with  an  herbaceous  leafy  Stalk 
which  is  fmooth.  This  is  the  Aralia  Canadenfis.  Tourn. 

Infi.  R.  FI.  300.  Canada  Berry-bearing  Angelica. 

2.  Aralia  caule  nudo.  Hort.  Cliff.  113.  Berry-bear¬ 
ing  Angelica  with  a  naked  Stalk.  This  is  the  Aralia 
caule  nudo  radice  repent e.  Cold.  Noveb.  66.  Berry- bear¬ 
ing  Angelica,  with  a  naked  Stalk  and  creeping  Root. 

3.  Aralia  arbor efeens  caule  foliolifque  aculeata.  Vir. 

Cliff.  26.  Tree  Berry-bearing  woody  Angelica,  whofe 
Stalk  and  Leaves  are  prickly.  This  is  the  Aralia  arbo- 
r efeens  fpinofa.  Vaill.  Serm.  Angelica  Tree,  vulgo. 

The  firft  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  many  Gardens 
near  London,  but  the  fecond  is  at  prefent  more  rarely 
met  with.  Both  thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  North 
America,  from  whence  their  Seeds  were  brought  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  are  perennial  Plants,  whofe  Stalks  decay 
in  Autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  from  their  Roots  in  the 
Spring.  The  firft  grows  about  three  Feet  liigh,  and 
divides  into  many  irregular  Branches,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  ramofe  Leaves,  placed  alternately  ;  at  the 
Wings  of  thefe  the  Flower  Stalks  are  produced,  which: 
are  terminated  by  round  Umbels  of  fmall  four  leaved 
Flowers,  of  a  whitifh  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
round  channeled  Berries,  which  when  ripe,  are  black. 

This  Plant  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
October. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  to  near  the  fame  Height  as  the 
former  •,  the  Leaves  ot  this  divide  into  two  or  three 
Parts,  each  ending  with  three  or  five  large  Lobes,  which 
are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flower  Stalks  arife  be¬ 
tween  thefe  immediately  from  the  Root,  being  naked, 
and  are  terminated  by  round  Umbels  of  Flowers,  in 
Shape  and  Colour  like  the  firft  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  Berries,  .  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
other.  This  flowers  toward  the  End  of  June ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  late  in  the  Autumn.  The  Roots  of 
this  Sort  were  formerly  brought  over  and  fold  for  Sar- 
faparilla,  and  at  this  Time  feveral  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
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Canada  make  Uk  of  it  as  fuch,  but  it  is  very  different 
from  the  true  Sort. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  are  generally  produced  in  Plenty.  Thefe  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  never  grow  the 
fame  Year,  fo  that  a  whole  Seafon  is  gained  by  the  fow- 
ing  in  Autumn.  When  the  Plants  appear,  they  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  during  the  Summer ;  and  in 
the  Autumn  following,  when  their  Leaves  decay,  the 
Roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  to  remain.  They  are  very  hardy  Plants,  fo  may 
be  planted  in  any  Situation  ;  and  as  they  grow  naturally 
in  Woods,  fo  they  may  be  planted  in  Wildernefs  Quar¬ 
ters,  under  Trees,  where,  although  they  have  no  great 
Beauty,  yet  they  will  add  to  the  Variety. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting 
of  their  Roots  •,  the  belt  Time  for  doing  this  is  in  the 
Autumn,  foon  after  their  Leaves  decay.  Thefe  fhould 
be  planted  pretty  far  afunder,  for  their  Roots  fpread  to 
a  confiderable  Diftance,  where  they  are  left  undifturbed 
for  fome  Years. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem  to  the 
Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  dividing  into  feveral 
Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  branching  Leaves, 
which  are  compounded  of  many  divaricated  Wings, 
the  Lobes  of  which  are  oblong,  and  the  Ribs  of 
the  Leaves,  as  alfo  the  Branches  and  Stems  of  the 
Plants,  are  armed  with  ftrong  crooked  Spines,  which 
renders  the  Places  very  difficult  to  pafs  through 
where  they  grow  in  Plenty.  1  he  Flowers  of  this 
Sort  are  produced  in  large  loofe  Umbels,  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Branches,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  Co¬ 
lour,  fo  make  no  great  Figure,  but  the  Plants  are  pre- 
ferved  in  moll  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  England.  It 
flowers  in  Augufi ,  but  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  this 
Country. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  eafily  pro¬ 
cured  from  North  America  ;  but  as  they  feldom  arrive 
here  till  toward  the  Spring,  fo  the  Plants  never  come 
up  the  firft  Year:  Therefore  when  the  Seeds  arrive, 
they  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots,  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
until  the  next  Autumn,  being  careful  to  weed  the  Pots 
conftantly  -,  otherwife  if  Weeds  are  permited  to  grow 
till  they  are  large,  they  cannot  be  taken  out,  without 
drawing  up  the  Seeds  with  their  Roots.  In  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  either  into  an  old 
Bed  of  Tan,  or  in  a  warm  Border  under  the  Shelter  of 
a  Hedge  or  Wail ;  and  if  the  Winter  proves  fevere,  it 
will  be  proper  to  cover  the  Pots  with  Straw  or  Peafe- 
hauim,  to  prevent  the  Frolt  from  penetrating  deep  into 
the  Ground.  In  March  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants 
early,  fo  that  they  will  have  more  Time  to  get 
Strength  before  the  following  Winter.  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds :  In  May 
they  fnould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  and  when  they 
are  removed  out  of\  the  Bed,  they  fhould  have  a  fhady 
Situation.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  not  be  diflurbed  the 
firft  Seafon,  but  as  they  are  often  injured  by  Froft  when 
young,  fo  in  Ottcber  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  hard  Frofts, 
but  in  mild  Weather  fhould  be  conftantly  opened  to 
enjoy  the  free  Air.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  fall 
away  in  the  Autumn,  fo  that  fome  Perfons  have  fup- 
pofed  them  dead,  and  have  thrown  them  out  of  the 
Pots,  which  every  one  fhould  be  cautioned  againft.  In 
the  Spring,  before  the  Plants  begin  to  pufh,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  feparated  ; 
Part  of  them  fhould  be  planted  fingly  into  frnall  Pots, 
and  the  others  may  be  planted  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth 
in  a  warm  Situation  .  If  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the 
frnall  Pots  are  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will 
greatly  forward  their  Growth  ;  but  they  muft  be  early 
inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  otherwife  they  will  draw- 
up  weak.  In  the  following  Summer  they  muft  have  a 
fhady  Situation,  and  the  next  Winter  fhould  be  fhel- 
teted  again  the  Spring  following  they  may  be  fhaken 
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out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  td 
remain.  Thofe  Plants  which  were  planted  in  the  Bed, 
will  require  Protection  from  the  Froft  the  firft  Winter  ; 
therefore  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is  covered  with 
old  Tanners  Bark,  it  will  prevent  the  Froft  from  pene¬ 
trating  to  their  Roots  ;  and  if  in  hard  Frofts,  fome 
Straw,  Peafe-haulm,  or  any  light  Covering  is  laid  over 
the  Bed,  it  will  fecure  their  Stems  from  being  injured. 
The  Plants  in  the  Bed  may  remain  there  t\vo  Years,  by 
which  Time  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant  to 
the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow.  As  thefe 
Plants  do  not  come  out  very  early  in  the  Spring,  fo  they 
often  continue  growing  pretty  late  in  the  Autumn,  which 
caufes  the  extreme  Parts  of  their  Shoots  to  be  very  ten¬ 
der,  whereby  they  often  fulfer  from  the  early  Frofts  in 
Autumn*  which  frequently  kill  the  upper  Parts  of  the 
Shoots  ;  but  as  their  woody  Stems  are  feldom  injured, 
fo  they  put  out  new  Branches  below :  And  if  in  very 
fevere  Winters  the  Stems  are  deftroyed,  yet  the  Roots 
will  remain,  and  put  out  new  ones  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer,  therefore  they  fnould  not  be  deftroyed. 

This  Plant  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  its  Roots,  for 
as  they  fpread  far  in  the  Ground,  fo  if  they  are  laid 
open,  and  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  are  feparated  from  the 
Plant  and  left  in  the  Ground,  they  will  put  out  new 
Stems  and  make  new  Plants.  Or  if  Part  of  the  Roots 
are  taken  off  and  planted  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  they 
will  pufh  out  Stems  in  Plenty,  fo  may  be  increafed  with 
Eafe. 

ARBOR,  a  Tree,  is  defined  to  be  a  gemmiparous 
Plant,  with  a  fingle  Trunk  or  Stem,  abounding  with 
Shoots.  This  is  the  only  Definition  which  conveys  an 
Idea  whereby  to  diftinguifti  a  Tree  from  a  Shrub,  which 
is  a  gemmiparous  Plant,  with  many  Stems  or  Trunks,* 

ARBOR  #AMPHORIFERA.  See  Laurus. 

ARBOR  CORAL.  See  Erythrina. 

ARBOR  JUD^k  See  Cercis. 

ARBOREOUS  [ Arboreus ,  Lat.  of,  or  belonging 
to,  or  of  the  Nature  of,  Trees].  An  Epithet  which 
Botanifts  apply  to  thofe  Fungufes  or  Moffes  which  grow 
on  Trees,  in  DiftinCtion  from  thofe  that  grow  on  the 
Ground;  as  Agaric,  Jews-ear,  (Ac. 

ARBOURS  [ Arboreta ,  of  Arbor ,  Lat.  a  Tree].  Thefe 
were  formerly  in  greater  Efteem  with  us  than  at  prefent ; 
few  Gardens  were  without  covered  Arbours,  and  fhady 
Seats ;  but  of  late  they  have  been  much  rejected,  and 
that  not  without  good  Reafon  ;  for  befides  the  great 
Expence  in  their  firft  ereCting,  they  were  a  continual 
Charge  in  keeping  them  repaired ;  for  the  Wet  foaking 
through  the  Leaves  of  the  Trees  to  the  Wood  Work, 
was,  by  the  continual  Shade,  and  for  Want  of  free 
Air,  detained  fo  long  as  to  rot  the  Wood  (which,  if 
wholly  expofed  to  the  Weather,  would  have  lafted  fe- 
ven  or  eight)  in  two  or  three  Years ;  befide,  the  Seats 
are  continually  damp,  and  unhealthy  :  for  which  Rea¬ 
fon,  covered  Seats  or  Alcoves,  are  every  where,  at  this 
Time,  prefered  to  them. 

Arbours  are  generally  made  of  Lattice  Work,  either 
in  Wood  or  Iron,  and  covered  with  Elms,  Limes, 
Horn-beam;  or  with  Creepers,  as  Honeyfuckles,  Jaf- 
mines,  or  Paffion  Flowers  ;  either  of  which  will  an- 
fwer  the  Purpofe  very  well,  if  rightly  managed. 

ARBUTUS,  the  Strawberry  Tree. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  frnall  obtnfe  -permanent  Empalement , 
which  is  cut  into  jive  Parts,  upon  which  the  Germen  Jits. 
Lhe  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  fhaped  like  a  Pitcher ,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim ,  which  turn  backward. 
It  hath  ten  Jhort  Stamina ,  which  are  joined  at  the  Bottom 
to  the  Flower  Leaf ;  thefe  are  crowned  with  bifid  Summits. 
At  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  the  globular  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  a  thick  blunt 
Stigma .  After  the  Flower  is  pafi,  the  Germen  becomes  an 
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oval  or  round  Berry,  having  five  Cells ,  which  are  filled 

with  hard  Seeds.  ,  <•  Ar 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  Clafs  of 
Linnaeus,  entitled  Becandria  Monogynia,  from  the  Blow¬ 
ers  having  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Specie's  are,  . 

1.  Arbutus  foliis  glabris  ferratis,  baccis  polyfipermts, 

caule  eretto  arboreo.  Strawberry  Tree  with  fmooth  faw- 
ed  Leaves,  Berries  having  many  Seeds,  and  an  upright 
Trunk.  This  is  the  Arbutus  folio  f err  at  o.  C.B.P.  46°- 
The  Common  Strawberry  Tree.  . 

2 .  Arbutus  foliis  glabris  integerrimis ,  baccis  polyjper- 
mis  caule  erefto  arboreo.  Strawberry  Tree  with  imooth 
entire  Leaves,  Berries  full  of  Seeds,  and  an  ercbt  woody 
Stem.  This  is  the  Arbutus  folio  non  ferrato.  C.  B.  P.  4 
Adrachne Fheophrafti.  Cluf.  Hifi.  48.  j-  he  Oiiental  Straw¬ 
berry  Tree,  called  Adrachne. 

3.  Arbutus  caulibus  procumbentibus  foliis  ovatis  fub- 
ferratis  floribus  fparjis  baccis  polyfpermis.  Liu.  Sp.  Plant. 
395.  Arbutus  with  trailing  Stalks,  oval  Leaves,  fome- 
what  indented,  Flowers  growing  loofely,  and  many 
Seeds.  This  is  the  Vitis  id  as  a  Acadienfis  foliis  Alaterni. 
Foam.  Infi.  Bilberry  of  Acadia,  with  the  Alaternus 
Leaf. 

4.  Arbutus  caulibus  procumbentibus  foliis  rugofis  fer¬ 
ratis.  Flor.  Lap.  161.  Arbutus  with  trailing  Stalks  and 
rough  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Vitis  idaa  foliis  ob- 
longis  albicantibus.  C.  B.  P.  470.  Bilberry  with  oblong 
whitifh  Leaves. 

5.  Arbutus  caulibus  procumbentibus  foliis  integerrimis . 
Flor.  L,ap.  162.  Arbutus -with  trailing  Stalks  and  entire 
I. eaves.  This  is  the  Uva  urji.  Cluf.  Hifi.  1.  p.  63. 
Bearberries. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Spain ,  and  al- 
fo  in  Ireland ;  this  is  now  very  common  in  the  Englifh 
Gardens.  Of  this  Sort  there  are  the  following  Varie¬ 
ties,  viz.  one  with  an  oblong  Flower  arlfl  oval  Fruit ; 
another  with  a  dpuble  Flower,  and  a  third  with  red 
Flowers ;  but  thefe  being  only  feminal  Varieties,  I  have 
not  mentioned  them  as  Species  ;  though  for  the  Sake 
of  the  Curious,  I  JFiall  give  a  farther  Account  of  them. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaff,  parti¬ 
cularly  about  Magnefia ,  where  it  is  fo  plenty,  as  to  be 
the  principal  Fuel  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Coun¬ 
try.  This  grows  to  a  middle  fized  Tree,  the  Branches 
are  irregular,  and  are  garnifhed  with  large  oval  Leaves, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  but  not  quite 
fo  long  ;  thefe  are  fmooth  and  entire,  having  no  Serra- 
tures  on  their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Arbutus,  but  grow  thinly  on  their 
Branches.  The  Fruit  is  oval,  and  of  the  fame  Colour 
and  Confidence  with  the  common  Sort,  but  the  Seeds 
of  this  are  flat,  whereas  thofe  of  the  common  Sort  are 
pointed  and  angular.  Fournefort  enumerates  three  other 
Varieties  ot  this  Tree,  which  he  obferved  in  the  Levant, 
one  with  fawed  Leaves,  another  with  a  large  oblong 
Fruit,  and  a  third  with  large  compreffed  Fruit :  But  d 
is  doubtful  if  they  are  not  accidental  Varieties,  which 
have  been  produced  from  Seeds  of  the  fird. 

The  common  Strawberry  Tree  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  Defcnption  of  it  here,  being  at  prefent  in 
mod  of  the  Englifh  Gardens,  and  is  one  of  the  greated 
Ornaments  to  them  in  the  Months  of  Ottober,  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  frequently  great  Part  of  December,  that  beino- 
the  Seafon  when  the  Trees  are  in  flower,  and  the  Fruit 
of  the  former  Year  is  ripe,  for  the  Fruit  is  a  whole 
Year  growing  to  Perfe&ion  ;  fo  that  the  Fruit  which  is 
produced  fiom  the  I* lowers  of  one  Year,  do  not  ripen 
tm  the  Blofloms  for  the  fucceeding  Year  are  fully  blown  ; 
lo  that  when  there  is  Plenty  of  Fruit  and  Flowers  upon 
the  Trees  they  make  a  goodly  Appearance,  and  at  a 
^ealon  when  mod  other  Trees  are  pad  their  Beauty. 

’t”n?xCT^reeS  w’Fch  have  large  oval  Fruit,  make  the 
greated  figure,  the  Flowers  of  this  being  larger,  and 
ouiong.^  The  Sort  with  double  Flowers  is  a  Curiofity 
,  as  the  Flowers  have  only  two  Orders  of  Leaves,  lb 
urnr’n rv  n0  §reat  Appearance  i  nor  do  the  Trees 
mow  nr  f  10  PIenty>  therefore  the  other  is 
rvPV.  erab  e'  ,The  Sorc  with  red  Flowers  makes  a 
r  w  ^  anety»  when  intermixed  with  the  others  for 
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the  Outlide  of  them  are  of  a  fine  red  Colour  at  their  firfy 
Appearance,  and  afterward  they  change  to  purple  be¬ 
fore  they  fall  off.  The  Fruit  of  this  is  the  fame  with 
the  common  Sort.  All  thefe  Varieties  are  preferved, 
by  inarching  or  grafting  them  upon  the  common  Ar~ 
butus ,  for  the  Seeds  of  either  do  not  produce  the  fame 
Kind  j  though  from  the  Seeds  of  the  oval  Fruit,  there 
is  generally  many  more  of  the  fame  produced,  than 
from  the  Seeds  of  the  common  Sort. 

The  bed:  Method  to  propagate  the  Arbutus  is  from 
Seeds  *,  therefore  when  the  Fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  it 
fhould  be  gathered  and  mixed  with  dry  Sand,  to  pre- 
ferve  them  till  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  February , 
which  is  a  proper  Seafon  for  fowing  fome  of  the  Seeds, 
in  order  to  have  drong  Plants  before  Winter  ;  but  thofe 
which  are  put  in  at  this  Time,  mud  be  fown  in  Pots, 
which  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
which  will  greatly  forward  their  Vegetation  ;  for  the 
Plants  will  appear  in  April,  and  if  they  are  properly- 
managed,  will  grow  eight  or  ten  Inches  high  before 
Winter.  In  order  to  which,  they  mud  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  W7ater,  and  kept  very  clean  from  Weeds  ; 
and  when  the  Summer  advances,  it  the  Pots  are  plunged 
into  an  old  Tan  Bed,  it  will  preferve  the  Earth  in  the 
Pots  from  drying  too  fad ;  but  this  Bed  fhould  be  made 
in  a  Situation,  where  the  Plants  will  be  fcyeened  from 
the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  or  otherwife  fhaded 
with  Mats  during  the  Heat.  The  Begining  of  October, 
thefe  Plants  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  their 
Roots  carefully  feparated,  planting  them  fingly  in  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  light  Earth  *,  then  plunge  the  Pots  in¬ 
to  an  old  Bed  of  Tanner’s  Bark,  under  a  common 
Frame,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Day,  and  to  give  them  Water  as  they 
may  require  :  In  this  Bed  the  Pots  fhould  remain  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  obferving  to  expofe  the  Plants  to  the 
open  Air,  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  favour¬ 
able,  but  in  frody  Weather  they  mud  be  covered, 
otherwife  they  will  be  in  Danger  if  the  Seafon  proves 
fevere.  The  Spring  following  the  Plants  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  very  gentle  hot  Bed,  which  will  require  no 
other  Covering  but  Mats.  This  will  enable  them  to 
make  drong  Shoots  early  in  the  Summer,  whereby  they 
will  be  in  a  better  Condition  to  bear  the  Cold  of  the 
fucceeding  Winter  :  In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may  con¬ 
tinue  mod  Part  of  the  Summer,  for  if  the  Pots  are 
taken  out  and  fet  upon  the  Ground,  the  Smallnefs  of 
their  Size  will  occafion  the  Earth  in  them  to  dry  fo  fad, 
that  Watering  will  fcarcely  preferve  your  Trees  alive; 
but  if  they  are  kept  growing  all  the  Summer,  they  will 
be  near  two  Feet  high  by  the  next  Autumn  :  But  it  will 
be  advifable'  to  fcreen  them  from  theFrod  during  their 
Continuance  in  Pots,  by  plunging  them  into  tlie  Ground 
in  a  warm  Place,  and  covering  them  with  Mats  in  bad 
Weather. 

When  your  Trees  are  grown  to  be  three  or  four  Feet 
high,  you  may  fhake  them  out  of  the  Pots  into  the  open 
Ground  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain;  but  this 
diould  be  done  in  April,  that  they  may  have  taken  good 
Root  before  the  Winter,  which  would  be  apt  to  damage 
them  if  newly  planted. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  propagate  the  Arbutus 
by  Cutings  and  Layers,  but  this  is  a  tedious  and  uncer¬ 
tain  Method  ;  for  thofe  Branches  which  take  Root,  are 
generally  two  Years  before  they  can  be  taken  from  the 
Plant ;  nor  do  many  of  them  ever  put  out  Roots  when 
they  are  laid,  efpecially  if  the  Shoots  which  are  laid 
down  are  not  very  young ;  and  few  of  the  Cutings  will 
take  Root,  fo  it  is  not  worth  prabtifing,  efpecially  as 
the  Plants  fo  propagated  never  grow  tall,  but  put  out 
lateral  Branches  near  the  Ground,  whereby  they  become 
very  bufhy,  and  are  more  like  a  Shrub  than  a  Tree: 
W  hereas  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  may  be 
trained  up  to  have  fine  Stems,  fo  will  make  a  much, 
finer  Appearance. 

rhele  Trees  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  are  feldom 
hurt,  except  in  extreme  hard  Winters,  which  many 
1  imes  kill  the  young  and  tender  Branches,  but  rarely 
deftroy  the  T.  rees  ;  therefore,  however  dead  your  Trees 
may  appear  after  a  hard  W  inter,  yet  I  would  advife  you 
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to  let  them  remain  till  the  fucceeding  Summer  has  fuf- 
ficiently  demonftrated  what  are  living  and  what  are 
dead;  for  the  Winters  Anno  1728-9,  and  1739-40, 
gave  us  great  Realon  to  believe  moft  of  the  Trees  of 
this  Kind  were  deftroyed ;  and  many  People  were  fo 
hafty,  as  to  dig  up  or  cut  down,  many  of  their  Trees  ; 
whereas  all  thofe  People  who  had  Patience  to  let  them 
remain,  found  that  fcarce  one  in  five  hundred  failed  to 
come  out  again  the  next  Summer,  and  made  handfome 
Plants  that  Seafon. 

This  Tree  delights  in  a  moifl  Soil,  for  when  they  are 
planted  in  dry  Ground,  they  feldom  produce  much 
Fruit:  The  Flowers  of  this  Tree  being  produced  in 
Autumn,  if  the  Winter  proves  fevere,  are  generally 
deftroyed,  which  has  occafioned  their  producing  very 
little  Fruit  in  England  for  feveral  Years  :  Therefore, 
in  order  to  obtain  Fruit,  the  Trees  fhould  be  placed  in 
a  warm  Situation  ;  and  where  the  Ground  is  not  natu¬ 
rally  moifl:,  there  fhould  be  a  good  Quantity  of  Loam 
and  roten  Neat’s  Dung  laid  about  their  Roots ;  and  if 
the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  they  mufc  be  plentifully 
watered,  in  order  to  have  Plenty  of  Fruit. 

The  very  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  of  the  Arbutus 
is  in  September,  at  which  Time  the  Blofibms  are  begin- 
ing  to  appear ;  and  at  that  Seafon,  if  it  fhould  prove  very 
dry  and  they  are  kept  moifl:,  they  will  take  Root  very 
foon  ;  but  toward  the  Begining  of  November ,  their 
Roots  fhould  be  well  covered  with  Mulch,  to  keep  out 
the  Fro  ft. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Acadia ,  and  other 
Northern  Parts  of  America ,  upon  fwampy  Land,  which 
is  frequently  overflowed  with  Water;  this  is  a  low 
bufhy  Shrub,  with  flender  trailing  Branches,  which  are 
garnifned  with  oval  Leaves,  a  little  fawed  on  their 
Edges ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  growing  in  thin  loofe  Bunches.  The  Fruit  of 
this  fort  is  never  produced  in  England ,  and  it  is  with 
great  Difficulty  the  Plants  are  kept  alive  here. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and 
the  Helvetian  Mountains  alfo  in  Lapland  and  Siberia. 
This  never  rifes  high,  but  fends  out  from  the  Roots 
many  flender  Branches,  which  trail  upon  the  Gtound; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  rough  Leaves,  of  a  pale 
green  Colour;  the  Flowers  are  produced  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  upon  long  flender  Foot  Stalks ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Berries  about  the  Size  of  the 
common  black  Cherry,  which  are  firfl:  green,  after¬ 
ward  red,  and  when  ripe  they  are  black.  Thefe  are  of 
a  pleafant  Tafte,  fo  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  Countries  where  they  grow  naturally. 
This  is  alfo  a  very  difficult  Plant  to  keep  alive  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  for  it  is  an  Inhabitant  of  Bogs,  growing  among 
Mofs,  where  the  Ground  is  never  dry. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Mountains 
in  Spain ,  and  in  moft  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  This  rifes  little  more  than  a  Foot  high, 
dividing  into  many  Branches,  which  are  clofely  gar- 
niflied  with  fmooth  thick  Leaves  of  an  oval  Form, 
which  are  placed  alternately  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  Bunches  toward  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but 
are  fmaller  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  Berries,  of  the  fame 
Size  with  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  which  are  red  when 
ripe. 

There  are  few  of  thefe  Plants  in  the  Englijh  Gardens, 
for  as  they  are  Inhabitants  of  very  cold  Countries, 
where  they  are  covered  with  Snow  all  Winter,  and 
growing  upon  Bogs  among  Mofs,  fo  when  they  are 
brought  into  a  Garden,  they  feldom  continue  long,  nor 
do  they  thrive  with  the  utmoft  Care ;  for  in  Places 
where  artificial  Bogs  have  been  contrived  to  receive 
thefe  Plants,  they  have  been  preferved  two  or  three 
Years,  and  then  have  perifhed ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  Place 
where  they  are  planted  is  naturally  boggy,  there  is  little 
Hopes  of  their  fucceeding  long. 

The  Adrachne  is  at  prelent  very  rare  in  England ;  this 
may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  common  Arbutus ,  but  as  there  are  no 
Plants  in  this  Country  which  produce  Fruit,  at  prefent 
fo  the  Seeds  muft  be  procured  from  the  Levant ,  where 
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they  may  be  had  in  Plenty.  As  the  Leaves  of  this  Tre* 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Arbutus ,  fo  the' 
Trees  make  a  finer  Appearance,  therefore  deferve  our 
Care  to  cultivate  them,  efpecially  as  they  will  bear  the 
open  Air,  when  the  Plants  are  become  woody  ;  for 
when  young,  they  are  impatient  of  much  Frcft ;  there¬ 
fore  they  fhould  be  preferved  in  Pots  three  or  four  Years, 
till  they  have  obtained  Strength,  and  may  then  be'  • 
planted  in  a  warm  Situation  and  on  a  dry  Soil,  for  this 
Sort  will  not  thrive  in  wet  Ground. 

ARCTIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  830.  Lappa .  Tourn.  Infill 
R.  H.  Burdock. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fcaly ,  each  ending  in 
a  long  Thorn  which  is  reflexed  at  the  Point.  The  Flower 
is  compofed  of  many  Florets ,  which  are  tubulous  and  uni¬ 
form  ;  thefe  are  of  one  Leaf.  The  Tube  is  long  and  flender, 
and  cut  into  five  narrow  Segments  at  the  Top :  Thefe  have 
five  fhort  J, lender  Stamina ,  which  are  crowned  by  cylindrical 
Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tube ,  having  a  hairy  Tip ,  fupporting  a  longfiender  Style , 
crowned  by  a  bifid  reflexed  Stigma ;  the  Germen -afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  Jingle  pyramidal  angular  Seed ,  crowned  with  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnau's\  feven- 
teenth  Clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Polygamia  AEqualis,  there 
being  an  equal  Number  of  female  and  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  included  in  one  common  Empalement.  Cafipar 
Bauhin ,  and  after  him  moft  of  the  Writers  on  Botany, 
have  titled  this  Genus  Lappa ,  but  Linnaus  has  altered 
it  to  the  old  Name  of  Diofccrides ,  ArCion ,  which  figni- 
fies  to  fallen,  as  the  Heads  or  Burs  of  thefe  Plants  do 
to  the  Cloaths  of  thofe  who  pafs  by  them. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Arctium  feliis  cordatis  inermibus  petiolatis  capitu- 
lis  majoribus  fparfis.  Burdock  with  Heart -fhaped  Leaves, 
without  Prickles,  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  large  Heads 
growing  fcatteringly. 

2.  Arctium  foliis  cordatis  inermibus,  capitulis  mino- 
ribus  compaCis.  Burdock  with  Heart  fhaped  Leaves 
without  Spines,  and  fmall  Heads  growing  clofe  to¬ 
gether. 

3.  Arctium  foliis  cordatis  inermibus,  capitulis  ma¬ 
joribus  tomento-reticulatis.  Burdock  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  without  Spines,  and  larger  woolly  neted  Heads. 

The  two  firfl:  Sorts  are  common  Weeds,  growing  on 
the  Sides  of  Roads  and  Foot  Paths  in  moft  Parts  of 
England ,  fo  are  not  admited  into  Gardens.  The  firfl: 
is  ordered  for  medicinal  Ufe  by  the  Coljege  of  Phyfi- 
cians,  therefore  I  have  inferted  it  here  :  The  fecond  is 
by  many  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  the  firfl:,  but 
I  have  for  feveral  Years  fown  the  Seeds  of  both  Sorts  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  they  have  conftantly  retain¬ 
ed  their  Difference,  fo  they  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  di- 
ftindt  Species.  The  firfl:  is  titled  by  Cafipar  Bauhin , 
Lappa  major,  ft  Arctium  Diofccridis.  Pin.  192.  Greater 
Burdock,  or  ArCium  of  Diofcorides.  The  fecond  is  titled 
by  Vaillant ,  Lappa  vulgaris  capitulo  minore.  AC.  Par . 
1718.  Common  Burdock  with  a  fmall  Head. 

The  third  Sort  is  not  a  Native  of  England,  but  grows 
naturally  on  the  Apennine  Mountains.  The  Leaves  of 
this  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but  are  whiter 
on  their  under  Side ;  the  Heads  are  more  compact,  and 
the  Florets  are  of  a  bright  red  Colour ;  but  the  greateft 
Difference  is  in  their  Heads,  which  in  this  Sort  are  beau¬ 
tifully  neted  with  a  fine  Down  all  over.  This  is  alfo 
fuppofed  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  the  common  Sort,  but 
I  have  cultivated  it  above  thirty  Years,  during  which- 
Time  it  has  never  varied,  fo  that  it  is  certainly  a  diftindt 
Species.  This  is  by  Cafipar  Bauhin  titled,  Lappa  major 
montana  capitulis  tomentofis.  Pin.  19S.  Greater  Moun¬ 
tain  Burdock  with  woolly  Heads. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  feldom  admited  into  Gardens, 
fo  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  Thing  of  their  Culture;  but 
where  they  are  troublefome  Weeds,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  mention,  that  their  Roots  laft  but  two  Years,  fo 
they  mat  be  deftroyed  with  lefs  Trouble  than  fuch  as 
have  abimng  Roots  ;  for  if  they  are  cut  up  before  they 
feed,  in  two  or  three  Years  they  may  be  entirely  rooted 
out ;  for  the  Plants  which  come  up  from  Seed,  do  not 
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flower  till  the  feeond  Year,  and  when  the  Seeds  are  per¬ 
fected  their  Roots  decay. 

ARCTOTIS.  This  hath  been  ufually  known  under 
the  Title  of  Anemonofpermos ,  from  the  Refemblance  the 
SeedS  of  thefe  Plants  have  to  that  of  the  Anemone,  We 
have  no  Englifh  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  common  Empalement  is  roundijh  and  fcaly ,  thofe  on 
the  lower  Part  are  loofe  and  filvery ,  the  upper  are  oval  and 
concave.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  many  female  1< lowers 
which  are  ranged  round  the  Border ;  thefe  have  one  Side 
Jlretched  out  like  a  T ongue ,  which  are  called  the  Rays  ■, 
and  have  an  oval  four  cornered  Germen  fituated  in  their 
Center ,  which  is  crowned  with  Down ,  fupporting  a  fender 
Style ,  crowned  by  two  oval  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  fingle  roundifh  Seed ,  covered  with  a  foft  Down. 
The  Middle  or  Difk  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  herma¬ 
phrodite  Florets ,  which  are  Funnelfoaped ,  and  divided 
at  the  Top  into  five  Parts ,  which  are  reflex ed ;  thefe  have 
five  Stamina ,  crowned  by  fhort  Summits ;  in  the  Center  is 
placed  a  fmall  Germen ,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style  with 
a  fingle  Stigma.  Thefe  Flowers  are  abortive. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Divifion 
of  Linnaus’s  feventeentn  CJafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamiaNeccffaria ,  the  Flowers  of  this  Divifion  being  com¬ 
pofed  of  female  and  hermaphrodite  Florets. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Arctotis  foliis  pinnatis ,  caule  herhaceo ,  pet  alls 
radii  prof  unde  trifidis.  Flor.  Leyd.  179.  Arctotis  with  an 
herbaceous  Stalk,  winged  Leaves,  and  the  Rays  of  the 
Flowers  deeply  cut  into  three  Parts,  This  is  the  Ane- 
monofpermos  Afra ,  foliis  (A  facie  taraxaci  incanis.  Breyn. 
Prod.  t.  15.  Anemonofpermos  of  Africa,  with  hoary  Dan¬ 
delion  Leaves. 

2.  Arctotis  foliis  lanceolate -line aribus  integris  den- 
ticulatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  412.  Ardfotis  with  narrow 
Spear-ihaped  Leaves,  which  are  indented  on  the  Sides. 
This  is  the  Anemonofpermos  Afra f folio  ferrato  rigido  fiore 
intus  fulphureo  extus  puniceo.  Boerh.  hid.  alt.  1.  p.  1.  100. 
African  Anemonofpermos  with  a  ftiff  fawed  Leaf,  and  a 
Flower  of  a  Brimftone  Colour  within,  and  purple  with- 
out. 

3*  -dtRCTOTis  foliis  pinnato-finuatis ,  laciniis  oblongis 
dentatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  412.  Ardlotis  with  finuated 
winged  Leaves,  with  long  indentures,  and  a  beautiful 
Change- eolouied  Flower.  This  is  the  Anemonofpermos 
fi  ra\  f0^0  Jacobaa  tenuiter  laciniato  fiore  aurantio  pul- 
cherrimo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  100.  African  Anemono¬ 
fpermos  with  a  Ragwort  Leaf,  a  little  jaged,  and  a  fine 
Orange -coloured  Flower. 

4'  Arctotis  joliis  ovatis  dentatis,  petiolis  longiffimis, 
juperne  dentatis,  caule  ramofo.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  412.  Arc- 
totis  with  oval  indented  Leaves,  with  long  Foot  Stalks, 
waoie. upper  Side  is  indented,  and  a  branching  Stalk. 

F /hlS  iS  7Afmonofpermos  Africana  Jacob**  maritime 
foliis  fiore  fulphureo.  Com.  Rar.  36.  African  Anemonofper- 

Flovvef1  Sea  RaSWOrt  Leaves>  and  a  Sulphur-coloured 

j  ,5'  A  Rc  T°  T 1 s  ramis  decumlentibus  foliis  lineari-lanceo- 
Ui  ngtdis  fubtus  ar gent eis  fiore  magno  aureo  pediculo  lon- 
gffimo.  Fig.  PI  Tab.  49.  Ardlotis  with  trailing  Branches 

STside  ’  Srar'flia1P/d  LeaVeS>  White  -  their  unde? 
St  Jk  Side,  a  large  golden  Flower,  and  a  very  long  Foot 

rirvr  Ar^totis  fehu  pmnato-fimuatis  fubtus  argent  eis 
feffilious  fiore  magno  aurantio.  Ardlotis  with  finuated 

rdfr  SideeTd  y!ng  d?fe  t0  the  Stalk>  white  0“ 
neer  Side,  and  a  large  Orange-coloured  Flower.  This 

s  th t  Calendula  Chryfanthemoides  femine  feu  frudlu  rotundo 

lanuginofo  Eruce  vel  Hieracii  foliis  rL^ 

A-  Breyn.  Prod.  2.  24. 


natis 


foliis  fubincanis .  Cap.  Bon. 

,  I 

7-  Arctotis  foliis  Cordatis  nervefis  marginibus 
tis  petiolis  lingiffmis.  Ardlotis  aJ\,  H 


lingiffmis.  Ardiotis  "with"  nervInis^Heart" 
ftaped  Leaves,  whofe  Edges  are  indented  anH 

CL  ?tStal)S-  This  the  Anemonofpermos  AfrTfi 
ho  plantagmis  fiore  fulphureo.  Com.  Rar  fir  fiefi 

Anemonofpermos  with  a  Plaintain  Leaf  anrU  c  A(rfian 
Coloured  Flower  ear>  d  a^ulpkur- 

PdkoVlfififimrfiadniA  At1’ cauk 

J  •  Ai  metis  with  wino-fA  iorr«n  x 


ra- 

winged  jaged  Leaves, 

i 
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which  are  curled,  and  a  branching  fhrubby  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Anemonofpermos  Africana  foliis  Cardui  benedidii  flo- 
rum  radiis  intus  albicantibus .  Hort.  Amfi.  2.  45,  Afri¬ 
can  Anemonofpermos  with  Leaves  like  the  Bleffed  Thifilc, 
and  the  Infide  of  the  Rays  white. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  Country  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  they  have  been  brouoht 
to  iome  curious  Gardens  in  Holland ;  where  there  are 
feveral  other  Species,  which  are  not  as  yet  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  Gardens. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  to¬ 
ward  the  Middle,  or  End  of  March  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fliould  be  each  put  in¬ 
to  a  fingle  Pot,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  they 
mult  by  Degrees  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  into  which 
they  ihould  be  placed  as  foon  as  the  Weather  is  warm, 
and  will  require  much  Water  in  dry  Weather  ;  for  their 
Roots  foon  fill  the  Pots,  and  will  root  through  the 
Holes  into  the  Ground,  if  they  Hand  long  unremoved. 
This  Plant  may  alfo  be  fown  upon  a  warm  Border  of 
light  Earth  in  the  open  Air,  in  the  Middle  of  April , 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  thefe  will  flower  in 
Augufl,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  they  will 
perfect  Seeds  very  well,  and  thefe  Plants  will  grow  much 
ftronger  than  thofe  raifed  upon  the  hot  Bed  ;  but,  as  in 
cold  Seafons  thefe  may  .fail  to  peifed  their  Seeds,  it  will ' 
be  a  fecure  Method  to  raife  fome  upon  the  hot  Bed, 
which  never  fails  to  perfect  Seeds,  provided  they  are 
not  treated  too  tenderly. 

i  he  filth,  fixth,  and  feventh  Sorts  are  low  Plants, 
feldom  rifing  in  Stem  above  four  or  five  Inches,  their 
Leaves  fpreading  near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  upon  fingle  Foot  Stalks  arifing 
from  the  Center  of  the  Plants  *,  thefe  flower  in  April  or 
May,  at  which  Time  they  make  a  fine  Appearance  i 
but  they  ieldom  perfedt  their  Seeds  in  England  \  there¬ 
fore  are  propagated  by  Cutings  ;  but  as  they  are  Plants 
of  fmall  Growth,  they  do  not  increafe  very  fall:  here. 
The  bed  Way  to  obtain  good  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  is 
to  expofe  them  to  the  open  Air  when  they  are  in  Flower  ; 
lor  if  they  are  drawn  weak  by  being  kept  in  the  Houfe’ 
they  never  produce  any  good  Seeds. 

Flie  feeond,  thiid,  fourth,  and  eighth  Sorts,  grow  to 
the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  and  the  eighth,  fome- 
times  to  fix  or  feven,  fending  forth  many  Branches  ; 
therefore  will  require  to  be  frequently  pruned,  to  keep 
them  in  tolerable  Order,  efpecially  the  eighth,  which 
fends  forth  firong  rambling  Shoots,  when  their  Roots 
are  not  too  much  confined  in  the  Pots,  but  more  fo 
when  they  are  duly  watered. 

The  feeond,  third,  fourth,  and  eighth  Sorts,  are  fel- 
dom  deftitute  of  Flowers  the  whole  Year,  unlefs  the 
Wintei  is  very  fevere ;  this  renders  them  more  valua- 
,  taan  tbobe  which  flower  at  one  Seafon  only,  though 
the  Flowers  of  the  latter  are  more  beautiful  ;  for  all 
thole  Plants  which  flower  in  the  Winter  Seafon,  make 
a  fane  V  ariety  in  the  Green-houfe  •,  and  when  the  Plants 
are  fet  abroad  in  Summer,  their  Flowers  being  at  that 
Seaion  produced  in.  greater  Plenty,  they'  add  to  the 
beauty  of  a  Garden. 

do,rt’  be™g  an  annual  Plant,  doth  not  flower 
*"1  — F  tbere  will  be  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  uoon 

the  Plant?  till  the  Froft:  puts  a  Stop  to  them. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  flower  in  May  and  June, 
thefe  have  very  large  beautiful  Flowers,  efpecially  the 
fadn,  whofe  Bottom  is  finely  chequered  with  black  and 
white,  and  the  Rays  being  of  a  deep  Gold  Colour,  are 
0  ,  y  °ther  Colours.  This  Plant  is  eafily  pro- 

p agate  y  Cutings ;  but  the  fixth  Sort  never  fends  out 
any  Branches  fo  it  is  difficult  to  propagate  in  this  Coun- 
try,  where  it  feldom  produces  Seeds. 

.  .  Grubby  Sorts  are  propagated  by  planting  Cut- 

m°r  Moanffid  °  >hC  fre&  Earth»  in  anf  of  the  Sum- 
T  okfe5ving  t0  diade  them  from  the  Heat 

of  die  Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root,  as  alfo  to  re- 

Mmirffieffir°fter?  W“h  Wa,ter  ’  and’ in  dx  Weeks  or  two 

afwhLh  tf  P  annngLthey  wil1  be  rooted  fufficiently, 

with  ILf }  rtU  r  °Ud  FranlPiant  them  into  Pots  filled 
with  die.  like  frefli  Larth,  feting  the  Pots  in  a  ffiady  Place 

until 


\ 
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until  the  Plants  are  fettled  in  their  new  Earth,  after  which 
Time  you  Ihould  expofe  them  to  the  open  Air  until  the 
latter  End  of  October,  or  later,  according  as  you  fine 
the  Weather  is  favourable  ;  when  you  mull  remove  the 
Pots  into  the  Green- houfe,  where  they  fhould  be  placec 
as  near  the  Window  as  poffible,  that  they  may  have  a 
good  Quantity  of  free  Air  at  all  Times,  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  mild  ;  nor  fliould  they  be  over  hung  by  other 
Plants,  which  would  occafion  them  to  take  a  Mouldi- 
nefs,  and  rot ;  you  muft  alfo  frequently  refrelh  them 
with  Water,  giving  it  them  plentifully  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther,  otherwise  their  Leaves  and  Branches  will  hang 
down  and  wither  ;  in  Summer  they  can  fcarce  have  too 
much  Water  given  them,  if  the  Pots  are  not  ftoped,  fo 
that  the  Water  may  get  through  the  Holes  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom.  They  will  alfo  require  to  be  fhifted  into  other 
Pots  two  or  three  Times,  at  leaf:,  every  Summer,  and 
the  Pots  fhould  be  frequently  removed,  to  prevent  the 
Plants  from  ftriking  their  Roots  through  the  Holes  of 
the  Pots  into  the  Ground,  which  they  are  very  apt  to 
do,  and  then  they  will  fhoot  very  vigoroufly  ;  but  when 
thefe  Roots  are  torn  off,  by  removing  the  Pots,  the 
Plants  are  often  killed. 

All  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  frequently  renewed  by 
Cutings,  becaufe  the  old  Plants  are  fubject  to  decay  in 
Winter  ;  therefore  if  young  Plants  are  not  annually 
raifed,  the  Species  may  foon  be  loll. 

If  the  Green-houfe,  in  which  thefe  Plants  are  placed 
in  Winter,  is  fubjeflt  to  Damps,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  preferve  fome  of  the  Sorts,  for  when  the  Windows 
are  kept  clofe,  the  tender  Parts  of  their  Shoots  are  very 
fubjehl  to  a  Mouldinefs,  which  will  foon  caufe  the 
Plants  to  decay,  if  it  is  not  conftantly  cleaned  off,  and 
free  Air  admited  to  dry  off  the  Damps. 

ARCUATION  [from  areuo,  Lat.  to  bend  or  bow 
like  an  Arch]  ;  the  raffing  of  Trees  by  Layers. 

The  firft  Thing  that  is  to  be  done,  is,  to  procure 
ftrong  Mother  Plants,  which  are  ufually  called  Stools. 
It  is  no  Matter  whether  the  Trees  be  crooked,  or  other- 
wife  deformed  ;  and  the  larger  they  are,  the  better  they 
are  to  cut  down  clofe  to  the  Ground.  They  are  to  be 
planted  in  a  Border  fix  Feet  wide,  and  in  a  ftrait  Line 
fix  Feet  afunder. 

The  Border  muft  be  well  trenched,  or  dug,  and  clear¬ 
ed  from  all  Roots,  Clods,  Stones,  or  any  other  Ob- 
ftru&ions.  Thefe  Trunks,  or  Stools,  being  planted  in 
this  Trench,  will  throw  out  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  Shoots-,  which  may  be  laid  about  the  Michaelmas 
"  following  ;  at  which  Time,  if  the  Stools  have  been 
carefully  managed,  they  will  have  fhot  five,  fix,  or 
more  main  Branches  out  of  the  Root  *,  and  on  every 
one  of  thefe,  as  many  fide,  or  collateral  Branches. 

Thefe  main  Branches  muft  be  bent  down  to  the 
Ground  and  fome  cut  them  half  through,  that  they 
may  bend  the  eafier. 

When  the  main  Branches  are  thus  laid  round  the 
Stool,  and  peged  faft  down,  then  the  fmall  ones  may 
be  peged  down  too,  if  you  pleafe,  and  thus  the  main 
Branches,  or  Shoots,  will  be  covered  all  over,  except 
the  very  Top,  and  all  the  fmall  and  fine  Branches 
muft  be  covered  three  Inches  thick  upon  the  Joints 
fome  Perfons  give  the  Branches  a  Twift,  in  order  to 
make  them  take  Root  the  fooner.  If  they  be  mulch¬ 
ed,  or  fome  ftrawy  Dung  laid  over  them,  it  will  be 
of  Ufe  to  keep  them  moift  ;  they  ought  alfo  to  have  a 
large  Bafon  of  Earth  made  round  them  to  hold  the 
Water,  in  order  to  water  them  the  enfuing  Summer  ; 
which  they  will  require  fometimes,  if  the  Weather  be 
hot  and  dry. 

About  the  Middle  of  September  following  they  may 
be  opened  and  examined,  to  fee  if  they  have  taken 
Root  or  not,  which  it  is  very  probable  they  will  have 
done  but  if  not,  they  muft  be  let  alone,  to  lie  till  the 
next  Autumn  •,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  up,  and 
%  planted  in  the  Nurfery. 

This  may  be  done  to  the  Dutch,  Witch,  and  Englijh 
Elm  •,  the  Abeal,  Lime,  Alder,  Platanus,  and  all  Sorts 
of  Sallows  and  Willows,  as  alfo  many  Sorts  of  ever¬ 
green  Trees,  and  flowering  Shrubs. 
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t  AREA  is  the  internal  Capacity  or  Content  of  any 
given  Boundary  or  Limits,  of  what  Figure  or  Shape  fo- 
ever  it  be. 

ARGEMONE  [fo  called  from  "Apfe/tx,  a  Difeafe  id 
the  Eye,  which  this  Plant  is  faid  to  cure  it  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led  the  Infernal  Fig,  becaufe  the  Capfule  pretty  much 
refembles  a  Fig,  and  from  its  Afperity],  Prickly  Poppy. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  three  leaved  Empalement ,  which  falls 
off-,  it  hath  five  roundifh  Petals ,  which  fipread  open,  and 
are  larger  than  the  Empalement ,  in  the  Center  is  Jituated 
an  oval  five  cornered  Germen ,  crowned  by  a  large  obtufe 
Stigma ,  which  is  permanent ,  and  divided  into  five  Parts. 
This  is  attended  by  a  great  Number  of  Stamina ,  which  are 
crowned  by  oblong  ere  hi  Summits  the  Germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  Seed  Veffel,  having  five  Angles,  and  fo 
many  Cells ,  which  are  filled  with  fmall  rough  Seeds . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus's  thir¬ 
teenth  Clafs,  entitled  Polyandria  Monogynia ,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  having  many  Stamina  and  one  Germen. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  known, 
which  is, 

Argemone  Mexicana.  Tourn.  The  Prickly  Poppy. 

This  is  the  Papaver  Spinofum.  C.  B.  P.  iji.  Dr. 
Linnaus  has  added  two  other  Species  to  this  Genus, 
which  have  been  ranged  by  other  Botanifts  under  Papa¬ 
ver,  to  which  they  more  properly  belong,  fo  I  ihall 
enumerate  them  in  that  Genus. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  is  very  common  in 
moft  Parts  of  the  Weft-Indies  ;  and  is,  by  Ms  Spaniards, 
called  Fico  del  Inferno,  or  the  Devil’s  Fig  there  is  no 
great  Beauty  or  Ufe  of  this  Plant  amongft  us,  that  I 
know  of  j  but  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  cultivate  it, 
fhould  fow  it  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  in  the  Spring, 
where  it  is  to  remain  and  if  it  comes  up  too  thick,  the 
Plants  muft  be  thined  out  to  four  Inches  Diftance  ; 
where,  when  once  it  has  fired  its  Seed,  there  will  not 
want  a  Supply  of  Plants  for  feveral  Years  after.  I  have 
been  informed  that  Gumbouge  is  made  from  the  Juice 
of  this  Plant,  but  how  true  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
determine. 

ARGIL  [ Argilla ,  Lat.  a  Sort  of  white  Earth  like 
Chalk,  but  more  brittle],  Potters  Clay. 

ARIA  TLIEOPHRASTI.  See  Crataegus. 
ARISARUM.  See  Arum. 

ARISTA,  of  Corn,  is  that  ftiarp  pointed  Needle  that 
ftands  out  from  the  Hufk  or  Flofe  of  the  Grain,  called 
the  Beard  or  Awn  of  Corn,  which  the  French  call  Ed 
Barbe  du  Ble. 

ARISTOLOCFIIA,  [’A piroXogja.  from  apis©*,  beft, 
and  a oyyia..  Child  Birth,  becaufe  luppofed  to  be  of  fo- 
vereign  Ufe  on  that  Occafion.  Birthwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement  ;  it  is  of  one  Leaf  \ 
which  is  unequal ,  the  Bafe  is  fwelling  and  globular,  after¬ 
ward  is  extended  in  a  cylindrical  Tube ,  which  fpreads  open 
at  the  Brim ,  where  the  lower  Part  is  ftr etched  out  like  a 
Tongue.  It  hath  no  Stamina,  hut  there  are  fix  Summits 
which  join  the  under  Part  of  the  Stigma  :  The  oblong  an¬ 
gular  Germen  fits  under  the  Flower,  fiupporting  a  concave 
globular  Stigma,  divided  into  fix  Parts  the  Germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  large  Seed  Veffel ,  differing  in  Form l  which 
opens  infix  Cells ,  which  are  filled  with  Seeds ,  for  the  moft 
Part  compreffed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Divifion 
of  Linnaeus's,  twentieth  Clafs,  intitled  Gynandria  Hexan- 
dria ;  the  Flowers  being  male  and  female  in  the  fame 
Species,  having  no  Stamina  or  Pointal,  and  fix  Sum¬ 
mits,  which  reft  on  the  Receptacle. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis,  fubfefflibus  obtiifts, 
caule  in  fir  mo,  filer  ib  us  fplitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  962.  Birth- 
wort  with  blunt  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  growing  clofe, 
a  weak  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  fingly.  This  is  the 

Ariftolochia 
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Ariftolochia  rotunda  flare  ex  purpura  ittgro.  C.  B.P.  307. 
Round  rooted  Birthwort  with  a  black  purple  tlowei.  _ 
2.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis petiolath  integernmis 
cbtufiufculis ,  entile  infirmo floribus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
062.  Birthwort  with  intire  Heart- fhaped  blunt  Leaves, 
having  Foot  Stalks,  a  weak  Stalk,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  fingly.  This  is  the  Ariftolochia  longa  vera.  C.  B.  P- 
307.  The  true  long  rooted  Birthwort. 

n.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis  caule  ere  bio  floribus 
axillaribus  confertis.  Hort.Upfal.  279.  Birthwort  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  an  upright  Stalk,  and  blowers 
o-rowing  in  Clufters  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Ariftolochia  clematitis redta.  C.  B.  P.  3°7*  Upright 

or  climbing  Birthwort.  <  . 

4.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis,  crenulatis  petiolatis, 
floribus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  962.  Birthwort  with 
Heart- fhaped  indented  Leaves,  having  Foot  Stalks,  and 
Flowers  growing  fingly.  This  is  th t  Ariftolochia  pifto- 
lochia  didla.  C.  B.  P.  307.  Birthwort  called  Piftolo- 


chia. 

5.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordato-cblongis  undatis ,  caule 
infirmo,  floribus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  961.  Birth- 
wort  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  waved  Leaves,  a  weak 
Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  fingly.  This  is  the  Arif¬ 
tolochia  pi[lolochia  didta  erotica  foliis  fmilacis  flemper  Arens. 
H.  L.  Ever-green  Birthwort  of  Crete. 

6.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordato-oblongis  planis,  cauli- 
bus  infirmis  flexuofis ,  tcretibus  floribus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  961.  Birthwort  with  plain  oblong  Pleart-fhaped 
Leaves,  flexible  weak  Stalks,  and  Flowers  growing  fing¬ 
ly.  This  is  the  Ariftolochia  Piftolochia  five  ferpentaria 
Virginiana.  Pluk.  Aim.  50.  The  Virginia  Snakeroot. 

7.  Aristolochia /c/m  cordato-lanceolatis  caule  ere  Co 
fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Pi.  960.  Birthwort  with  Spear- fhap¬ 
ed  Leaves,  in  Form  of  a  Heart,  and  an  upright  fhrub- 
by  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ariftolochia  polyrrhizos  auriculatis 
foliis  Virginiana.  Pluk.  Aim.  50.  Virginia  Birthwort  with 
eared  Leaves. 

8.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordato-oblongis  caule  volubili 
pedunculis  multifloris.  Flor.  Zeyd.  323.  Birthwort  with  ob¬ 
long  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  a  twining  Stalk,  and  many 
Flowers  upon  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ariftolochia 
fcandens  odoratifftma  floris  labello  purpureo  fernine  cordato 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  60.  The  Contrayerva  of  Jamaica. 

9.  Aristolochia  hirta  floribus  folitariis  pendulis  re¬ 
cur  vat  is  fublabiatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  961.  Hairy  Birth¬ 
wort  with  hanging  recurved  Flowers,  growing  fingly, 
and  formed  like  a  Lip.  This  is  the  Ariftolochia  longa 
fubhirfuta  folio  oblongo  flore  maxima.  Fourn.  Cor.  8.  Long 
rooted  hairy  Birthwort  with  an  oblong  Leaf  and  a  large 
Flower. 

10.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis  petiolis  longiftimis , 
caule  fc undent e,  floribus  terminalibus  pediculis  longiftimis. 
Birthwort  with  a  climbing  Stalk,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
with  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  Flowers  growing  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks. 

11.  Aristolochia  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis ,  caule 
fc undent e,  floribus  axillaribus  confertis.  Birthwort  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  a  climbing  Stalk,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk. 

12.  Aristolochia  foliis  lanceolatis  feftilibus  fubhirfu- 
tis ,  caule  eredlo  floribus  folitariis  longiftimis.  Birthwort 
with  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  growing  elofe  to  the 
Branches,  an  upright  Stalk,  and  very  long  Flowers 
growing  fingly.  This  is  the  Ariftolochia  eredia  flore  atro 
purpureo  foliis  anguftis  radice  repent e.  Houft.  MJf.  i.  e. 
Upright  Birthwort  with  a  blackifh  purple  Flower,  nar¬ 
row  Leaves,  and  a  creeping  Root. 

1 3-  Aristolochia  foliis  oblongo -ovatis  obtufis  integer - 
rimis,  caule  fcandente  floribus  terminalibus ,  frudiibus  hex- 
angularibus  maximis.  Birthwort  with  a  climbino-  Stalk 
oblong  oval  entire  blunt  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  at  the 
v-nds  of  the  Branches,  and  very  large  Fruit  with  fix 
Angles. 

1  he  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  the  South 
ot  trance ,  in  Spain ,  and  Italy ,  from  whence  their  Root 
are  brought  for  medicinal  Ufe.  The  Roots  of  the  firft 

npnsarer,0Und!fh»,  and  grow  t0  the  Size  of  ffnall  Tur 
commnndrarei m  Shape  and  Colour  ]ike  the  Roots  of  the 
yclamen,  the  Roots  of  which  are  frequently 
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fold  in  the  Markets  for  thofe  of  the  round  Birthwort, 
which  at  firft  may  have  been  occanoned  by  the  fuppofed 
Virtues  of  the  Roots  of  the  Cyclamen  :  Many  of  the 
old  Writers  on  Phyfic  having  related,  that  if  a  Woman 
who  was  pregnant,  ftept  over  one  of  thefe  Roots,  it  oc- 
cafioned  Milcarriage  ;  and  that  the  Roots,  properly  ap¬ 
plied,  promoted  the  Delivery.  Thefe  fend  out  three  or 
four  weak  trailing  Branches,  which  lie  on  the  Ground 
where  they  are  not  fupported,  and  extend  to  the 
Length  of  two  Feet ;  the  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped, 
and  rounded  at  their  Extremity  j  thefe  are  placed  al¬ 
ternately  on  the  Stalks  ;  and  elofe  to  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Leaves,  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly,  at  every 
Leaf,  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk.  They 
are  of  a  purplifh  black  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  o- 
val  Seed  Veffels,  having  fix  Cells,  which  are  full  of 
fiat  Seeds.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  long  tap  Roots,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  Carrots ;  thefe  fend  out  weak  trailing  Branches, 
which  extend  little  more  than  a  Foot;  the  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  are  paler,  and  have  longer  Foot  Stalks  than 
the  firft ;  thefe  are  placed  alternately,  and  the. Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wing  of  the  Leaves,  Tike  the  other, 
which  are  not  fo  long,  and  are  of  a  pale  purpje  Colour: 
They  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seed  Veffels, 
having  fix  Cells  filled  with  compreffed  Seeds.  The 
Stalks  of  both  thefe  Sorts  decay  in  the  Autumn,  and 
new  ones  are  produced  in  the  Spring. 

They  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  Autumn,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  placed  under  a  Frame,  to  be  fereened  from  the 
Frofl :  but  the  Gaffes  fliould  be  taken  off  at  all  Times 
when  the  Weather  is  mild,  and  only  covered  in  hard 
Frofl,  or  when  there  is  too  much  Wet.  If  thefe  Pots 
are  put  into  a  gentle  hot  Bed  in  March ,  it  will  bring  up 
the  Plants  much  foonerthan  they  otherwife  would  rife. 
When  the  Plants  appear,  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from 
the  Sun,  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  ;  and  they  mull  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water.  As  the  Seafon  advances, 
the  Plants  fliould  be  inured  by  Degrees  to  bear  the 
open  Air,  for  they  fhould  not  be  drawn  weak  ;  and 
when  the  Pots  are  taken  out  of  the  Bed,  they  muff  be 
placed  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morning  Sun,  but 
fereened  from  it  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day.  The  Weeds 
mufl  conflantly  be  taken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  gentle  Re- 
frelhings  of  Water  mufl  be  in  dry  Weather  given  to 
the  Plants  during  the  Summer  ;  but  in  the  Autumn, 
when  their  Stalks  begin  to  decay,  they  mufl  have  little 
Wet :  In  the  Winter  the  Pots  mufl  be  fheltered  as  be¬ 
fore  •,  and  in  March ,  before  the  Roots  begin  to  moot, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  fmall  Pots  fill¬ 
ed  with  light  Earth,  and  fet  under  the  Frame  again, 
where  they  fhould  remain  till  the  End  of  April ,  when 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  open  Air,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  in  the  former  Summer,  and  fhelter¬ 
ed  alfo  the  following  Winter.  The  next  Spring  they 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
Border,  where,  during  the  Summer,  they  will  require 
no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
in  the  Autumn  when  their  Stalks  are  decayed,  if  the 
Border  is  covered  with  old  Tanners  Bark  to  keep  out 
the  Frofl,  the  Roots  will  be  fecured)  but  where  this 
Care  is  not  taken,  the  Roots  are  frequently  killed  by 
Frofl.  With  this  Management  the  Roots  will  thrive 
much  better  than  thofe  which  are  kept  in  .Pots,  and 
continue  longer  ;  and  when  they  are  three  Years  old, 
they  will  flower  and  produce  Plenty  of  Seeds,  whereas 
thofe  in  Pots  feldom  perfe6l  their  Seeds  in  England. 

When  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  fown  in  the  Spring, 
the  Plants  will  not  appear  till  the  Spring  following  ;  lo 
that  a  whole  Seafon  is  loft,  and  many  times  they  fail, 
theiefore  it  fhould  always  be  fown  in  the  Autumn. 

d  he  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France ,  Spain ,  Italy , 
and  Hungary,  but  is  preferved  in  fome  of  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens  becaufe  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine.  This  is  a 
mifehievous  Plant  for  creeping  at  the  Root  •,  fo  that  if 
once  it  has  taken  in  a  Garden,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  again,,  and  will  over-run  whatever  Plants  grow 

near 
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near  it ;  therefore  it  fhould  be  planted  in  fome  abject 
Part  of  the  Garden  by  itfelf,  for  it  will  thrive  in  almoft 
any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  wild  in  Spain ,  Italy ,  and  the 
South  of  France  ;  but  in  England  it  is  preferved,  for  Va¬ 
riety,  in  Botanic  Gardens.  The  Plants  of  this  Sort  muft 
be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  fhel- 
tered  from  levere  Cold  in  Winter,  otherwife  they  will 
be  deftroyed  thereby;  but  they  fhould  have  as  much  free 
Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather.  This  produces  Flowers 
every  Year;  but  never  perfects  its  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  firth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  into  the  Englijh  Gardens,  where  it  has 
long  been  an  Inhabitant.  The  Root  of  this  Sort  is  pe¬ 
rennial,  and  fends  out  many  trailing  Branches,  which 
extend  to  about  one  Foot  and  a  Half  in  Length  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Heart- lhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  waved  on  their  Edges,  and  are  Evergreen.  The 
Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Wings  oi  the  Leaves, 
which  are  firaped  like  the  others  of  this  Genus,  of  a 
dark  purple  Colour,  but  never  produce  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots :  This 
Sort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  Winter, 
fo  is  preferved  in  Pots,  and  placed  under  a  common 
Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  fhould  have  as  much  free 
Air  as  poflible  in  mild  Weather,  but  fcreened  from 
hard  Froft  ;  in  mild  Winters  I  have  had  this  Plant  live 
abroad  in  a  warm  Border,  but  in  hard  Winters  it  will 
be  deftroyed  ;  therefore  one  or  two  Plants  fhould  be 
flickered  topreferve  the  Species. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  the  Snakeroot,  which  is  greatly  ufed 
in  Medicine  ;  but  thefe  Roots  are  brought  over  from 
Virginia  and  Carolina ,  where  there  are  two  Species  of 
this  Plant,  but  this  Sort  is  the  beft  for  Ufe.  There  are 
fome  of  thefe  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are 
curious  in  colleding  rare.  Plants  ;  but  as  they  are  fome- 
times  killed  by  Froft  in  Winter,  fo  they  are  not  very 
common  in  the  Englijh  Gardens.  This  Sort  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Autumn, 
in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  placed 
under  a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  and  afterward  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the 
two  firft  Sorts,  as  fhould  the  Plants  alfo  ;  with  which 
Management  they  will  produce  their  Flowers,  and  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds  every  Year. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
and  is  by  fome  called  Snakeroot,  but  is  not  near  fo  ftrong 
as  the  former  ;  the  Branches  pf  this  grow  eredt,  and  are 
perennial,  whereas  thofe  of  the  other  Sort  decay  to  the 
Root  every  Winter  :  This  rifes  about  two  Feet  high ; 
the  Branches  are  not  woody,  but  are  ftrong  enough  to 
fupport  themfelves  ;  the  Leaves  are  oblong  and  Heart- 
fhaped  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves.  This  Sort  will  live  abroad  in  warm  Bor¬ 
ders,  with  a  little  Protection  in  hard  Frofts.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds  as  the  former,  and  may  alfo  be  in- 
creafed  by  parting  of  the  Roots.  It  is  generally  kept 
in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in  Winter,  but  thofe  which  are 
planted  in  the  full  Ground  will  thrive  better  much  bet¬ 
ter,  provided  they  are  lcreened  from  hard  Frofts. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  whereitis 
called  Contrayerva ,  and  the  R.oots  are  there  ufed  as  fuch : 
This  hath  long  trailing  Branches,  which  climb  upon  the 
neighbouring  Plants,  and  rife  to  a  confiderable  Height; 
the  Leaves  are  placed  alternately,  and  are  of  the  long 
Heart-fhaped  Kind  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
Clufters,  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  which 
are  of  a  dark  purple  Colour;  the  Seed  VefTels  are 
oblong  and  fmooth.  This  Plant  is  tender,  and  in 
Winter  fhould  have  very  little  Wet,  therefore  muft  be 
conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  otherwife  it  will  not  live 
in  England. 

The  ninth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  F our  ne fort  in 
the  Levant ,  who- fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris.  This  hath  fome  Refemblance  to  the  fecondSort, 
but  the- Leaves  are  not  fo  deeply  eared  at  Bottom,  and 
are  hairy  ;  the  Flowers  of  this  are  alfo  much  larger. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  hath  been  diredled  for  the  firft  and  fecond  Sort*,  and 
the  Plants  treated  fo  will  thrive  very  well  here. 
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The  tenth  Sort  fends  out  climbing  Stalks,  which 
fupport  themfelves  by  faftening  to  the  neighbouring 
Trees,  and  thereby  rife  to  a  very  great  Height;  the 
Leaves  are  very  broad  and  Heart-fhaped,  having feveral 
longitudinal  Ribs;  the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  each  having  a  long 
Foot  Stalk  :  This  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  kept  in  a  Stove, 
and  treated  as  other  tender  exotic  Plants.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  about  Folu  in  New  Spain,  where  it  was  difcovered 
by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to 
England. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  fame  Gen¬ 
tleman  at  Campeachy  in  New  Spain ,  from  whence  he  fent 
the  Seeds:  This  Sort  feldom  climbs  above  three  or  four 
Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  fhort  and  Heart-fhaped,  in 
fome  Meafure  like  thofe  of  the  firft  ;  the  Flowers  come 
out  in  fmall  Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
and  are  of  a  dark  purple  Colour. 

The  twelfth  Sort  was  difcovered  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ,  who  fent  the  Seeds 
to  Europe :  This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  to  the 
Height  of  three  Feet  ;  the  Leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
hairy,  and  grow  clofe  to  the  Branches,  having  fcarce 
any  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  near  four  Inches  long, 
are  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  and  grow  eredt  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  flender  Veffels,  about  one  Inch  long,  which 
open  into  fix  Cells,  filled  with  flat  Heart-fhaped  Seeds. 
This  Sort  requires  a  warm  Stove  to  preferve  it  in  this 
Country. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar ,  near  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  who  fent  it  to 
England  ;  this  hath  ftrong  climbing  Stalks,  by  which  it 
mounts  up  to  the  Top  of  the  tailed:  Trees  ;  the  Leaves 
of  this  are  four  Inches  long,  and  two  broad,  of  an  oval 
Shape,  rounded  at  their  Ends,  and  are  nearly  as  thick 
as  thofe  of  the  common  Laurel ;  the  Flowers  come 
out  in  loofe  Clufters  at  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots,  each 
ftanding  on  a  very  long  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Seed  VefTels 
are  four  Inches  long,  and  as  much  in  Circumference, 
having  fix  longitudinal  Ribs,  which  make  fo  many  An¬ 
gles,  being  very  prominent  *,  they  open  into  fix  Cells, 
which  are  filled  with  Heart-fhaped  Seeds. 

All  thefe  Sorts,  which  are  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts 
of  America,  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
this  Country,  therefore  require  a  Stove  to  preferve  them. 
They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  the  Countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  for  they 
do  not  produce  any  here.  As  the  Seeds  are  a  confider¬ 
able  Time  in  their  PafTage,  fo  they  fhould  be  brought 
over  in  their  Pods ;  for  many  of  the  Sorts  have  very 
thin  light  Seeds,  which  are  foon  dried  in  a  hot  Country, 
when  they  are  out  of  their  Covers,  which  will  fpoil  them 
from  growing.  So  foon  as  the  Seeds  arrive,  they  fhould 
be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth  ;  and  if 
this  happens  in  the  Autumn,  or  Winter,  the  Pots  fhould 
be  plunged  into  the  Tan  in  the  Bark  Stove,  between 
fome  of  the  Pots  with  large  Plants,  which  will  fcreen 
them  from  the  Sun  ;  for  as  thefe  Plants  delight  in  Shade, 
fo,  by  thus  placing  of  the  Pots,  the  Earth  will  not  dry 
very  faft,  which  will  be  of  great  Advantage  to  the  Seeds, 
which  fhould  not  be  too  often  watered.  Here  the  Pots 
may  remain  till  March,  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be 
removed,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  under  Frames, 
where,  if  the  Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in 
May :  But  if  the  Seeds  arrive  in  Spring  or  Summer, 
they  muft  be  immediately  fown  in  fmall  Pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  conftantly  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  ;  but  the  Seeds 
fown  at  this  Seafon  feldom  grow  the  fame  Year  ; 
therefore  if  the  Plants  do  not  appear,  the  Pots  fhould 
be  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Stove  in  Autumn,  and 
in  the  Spring  following,  treated  as  before  diredled, which 
will  bring  up  the  Plants.  When  thefe  are  ftrong  enough 
to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove, 
and  treated  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Coun¬ 
tries. 

ARMEN  I  AC  A,  the  Apricot. 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Floisoer  is  of  the  open  B  ell- fo  aped 
Kind ,  and  is  cut  into  five  blunt  Segments  at  the  Top  ;  the 
Flower  is  compofed  of  five  large  roundifh  Petals  which 
fpread  open,  whofe  Bafe  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement ; 
in  the  Center  is  placed  a  round  Germen,  fupporting  a /lender 
Style ,  crowned  by  a  round  Stigma  ;  this  is  attended  by  up¬ 
ward  of  twenty  Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  which  are  crowned  by 
[hort  double  Summits.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
roundiflo  pulpy  Fruit ,  having  a  longitudinal  Furrow  in- 
clofing  a  roundifh  Nut ,  which  is  a  little  comprefjed  on  the 
Sides. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Armeniaca ,  Cerafus ,  Lau- 
rocerafus ,  and  Padus ,  to  his  Genus  of  Primus ,  making 
them  only  fo  many  Species  of  the  fame  Genus,  and 
ranges  it  in  his  twelfth  Clafs  of  Plants,  entitled  Icofan- 
dria  Monogynia-,  the  Flowers  of  this  Clafs  have  from 
twenty  to  thirty  Stamina,  and  a  fingle  Style. 

The  joining  of  fo  many  Plants  under  the  fame'  Ge¬ 
nus,  as  Linnaeus  has  done,  renders  it  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  afcertain  their  fpecific  Difference,  than  when 
they  are  ranged  under  different  Genera  •,  and  therefore 
to  avoid  this  Inconvenience,  he  has  abridged  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Species  greatly  too  much,  whereby  he  has  gone 
into  the  other  Extreme,  from  thofe  who  have  multi¬ 
plied  the  Species  far  beyond  Nature.  But  however  the 
feveral  Sorts  which  are  here  joined  together,  may  agree 
in  thofe  Parts  from  whence  the  Characters  according  to 
his  Syftem  are  taken,  yet  if  their  Fruits  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  charaCteriftic  Notes  (which  furely  ought 
not  to  be  totally  omited)  there  will  be  Reafon  for  fepa- 
rating  thefe  ;  at  leaft  a  Part  of  them  from  each  other, 
efpecially  when  we  conlider  the  Boundary  which  Na¬ 
ture  has  fet  between  them  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  all 
Fruits  which  are  of  the  fame  Genus,  may  be  grafted  or 
buded  upon  each  other,  but  thofe  of  different  Genera 
will  not  take  upon  each  other,  nor  will  any  two  Plants 
of  different  Genera  impregnate  each  other.  Now  the 
Cherry  and  Plum  cannot  by  any  Art  be  made  to  take 
when  grafted  or  buded  upon  Stocks  of  either  Kind  ;  nor 
will  the  Apricot  take  upon  the  Cherry,  the  Laurel,  or 
Padus;  but  it  will  grow  upon  the  Plum  to  which  it  is 
nearly  allied,  and  therefore  may  be  joined  together  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ffrid  Rules  of  Botany •  yet  in  a  Work 
of  this  Kind,  deligned  for  the  Inftrudion  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  Gardener,  were  thefe  Fruits  to  be  included  under 
the  fame  Appellation,  it  would  rather  confound  than 
inftrud,  thofe  who  had  not  applied  themfelves  to  the 
Study  of  Botany  :  Therefore  I  fball  continue  this  Ge¬ 
nus  under  its  former  Title,  and  ffiall  enumerate  all  the 

aiieties  of  this  Fruit  which  are  at  prefent  cultivated  in 
the  Englifh  Gardens,  ranging  them  according  to  the  Or 
der  of  their  ripening.  For  although  moft,  if  not  all 
thofe  which  are  by  the  Gardeners  called  different  Sorts 
may  have  been  produced  by  Culture,  fo  ffiould  be 
deemed  as  one  Species ;  yet  as  the  Differences  may  be 
continued  for  ever,  by  the  Method  in  which  they  are 

propagated,  fo  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  a  Book  of 
Gaidemng  to  omit  them. 

1  he  fpecific  Title  given  by  Linnaus  to  the  Apricot  is 
^^n^^nbu/J^f^Hbus foliis fubcordatis.  Sp.  Plant.  474’ 

fl4“s0fe  Fl0WerS  Wnt  FoCt  StalkE>  riearc- 
The  Varieties  are, 

1  •  1  he  Maiculine  Apricot. 

2.  The  Orange  Apricot. 

3-  The  Algier  Apricot. 

4-  The  Roman  Apricot. 

5.  The  Turkey  Apricot. 

6.  The  Breda  Apricot.  ’  / 

7-  The  Bruffels  Apricot. 

The  Oran^  • , covered  to  protect  them. 

&e  1S  the  next  riPe  Apricot ;  this  Fruit  is 
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much  larger  than  the  former,  and  as  it  ripens,  changes 
to  a  deep  yellow  Colour.  The  Flefh  of  this  is  dry  and 
not  high  flavoured,  it  is  better  for  Tarts  than  for  the 
Table. 

The  Algier  is  the  next  in  Seafon  ;  this  is  of  an  oval 
Shape,  a  little  comprefied  on  the  Sides ;  it  turns  to  a 
pale  yellow,  or  Straw  Colour,  when  ripe  ;  the  Flefh  is 
dry,  and  not  high  flavoured :  This,  and  what  is  by 
fome  Perfons  called  the  common  Apricot,  are  often 
confounded. 

The  Roman  is  the  next  ripe  Apricot ;  this  is  a  larger 
Fruit  than  the  former,  and  not  comprefied  fo  much  on 
the  Sides ;  the  Colour  is  deeper,  and  the  Flefh  is  not  fo 
dry  as  the  former. 

The  Turkey  Apricot  is  yet  larger  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  of  a  globular  Figure  ;  the  Fruit  turns  to  a 
deeper  Colour  than  the  former  ;  the  Flefh  is  firmer, 
and  of  a  higher  Flavour  than  either  of  the  former. 

The  Breda  Apricot  (as  it  is  called  from  its  being 
brought  from  thence  into  England )  was  originally 
brought  from  Africa :  This  is  a  large  roundifh  Fruit, 
changing  to  a  deep  yellow  when  ripe  ;  the  Flefh  is  foft, 
full  of  Juice,  and  of  a  deep  Orange  Colour  within  Side; 
the  Stone  is  rounder  and  larger  than  any  of  the  other 
Sorts :  This  is  the  befl  Apricot  we  have,  and  when 
ripened  oh  a  Standard,  is  preferable  to  all  other  Kinds. 

The  Bruffels  is  the  latefl  ripe  of  all  the  Apricots,  for 
when  it  is  planted  againft  a  Wall,  it  is  generally  the 
Begining  of  Auguft  before  it  is  ripe,  unlefs  when  it  is 
planted  to  a  full  South  AfpeCt  •,  which  is  what  fhould 
not  be  pratfffed,  becaufe  the  Fruit  is  never  well  tailed 
which  grows  in  a  warm  Expofure.  This  Fruit  is  of  a 
middling  Size,  rather  inclining  to  an  oval  Figure  ;  red 
on  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  with  many  dark  Spots,  and  of 
a  greenifh  yellow  on  the  other  Side  ;  the  Flefh  is  firm, 
and  of  a  high  Flavour ;  the  Fruit  often  cracks  before 
it  is  ripe,  ft  his  is  commonly  prefered  to  the  former 
Sort  by  moil  People,  but  when  the  other  is  planted  as 
a  Standard,  the  Fruit  is  fuller  of  Juice,  and  of  a  richer 
Flavour  than  this. 

Moll  People  train  thefe  Trees  up  to  Stems  of  fix  or 
feven  Feet  high,  or  bud  them  upon  Stocks  of  that 
Height;  but  this  is  a  Pradhce  I  would  not  recommend  to 
the  Publick,  becaufe  the  higher  the  Heads  of  thefe  Trees 
are,  the  more  they  are  expoled  to  the  cuting  Winds  in  the 
Spring,  which  too  frequently  deftroy  the  Blofloms  ;  and 
the  Fruit  is  alfo  more  liable  to  be  blown  down  in  Summer, 
efpecially  if  there  fhould  happen  to  be  much  Wind  at 
the  Time  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe  ;  which  by  falling  from 
a  great  Height,  will  be  bruifed  and  fpoiled  ;  therefore 
1  prefer  half  Standards,  of  about  two  and  a  Half,  or 
three  Feet  in  the  Stem,  to  thofe  which  are  much  taller; 
or  to  plant  them  as  Dwarfs  againft  an  Efpalier,  where, 
if  they  are  fkilfully  managed,  they  will  produce  a  large 
Quantity  of  good  Fruit ;  and  the  Trees  in  Efpalier  may 
be  more  conveniently  covered  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
Seaion  proves  bad,  whereby  there  will  be  a  greater 
Certainty  of  Fruit  every  Year. 

Thefe  Fruits  are  all  propagated  by  buding  them  on 
Pium  Stocks,  and  will  readily  take  upon  almoft  any 
Sort  of  Pium,  provided  the  Stock  be  free  and  thriving 
(except  the  Bruffels  Kind,  which  is  ufually  buded  on  a* 
Sort  of  Stock,  commonly  called  the  St.  Julian ,  which- 
better  fuits  this  Tree,  as  being  generally  planted  for 
Standards  than  any  other  Sort  of  Plum  will).  The 
Manner  of  raffing  the  Stocks,  and  buding  thefe  Trees, 
Ihall  be  treated  of  under  their  particular  Articles,  to 

p,  1C  .  reftf  the  Reader,  and  fhall  proceed-  to  their 
1  lanting  and  Management. 

„  1  ThefeA^i are  a11  (except  the  two  laft  Sorts)  plant- 
ed  againft  W alls,  and  fhould  have  an  Eaft  or  Weft  Af- 

Kr  j  th7  are  P!anted  full  South,  the  great  Heat 
cauks  them  to  be  meally  before  they  are  welf  eatable. 

at-Te  R  7SrUnder  thefe  Walls  ffiould  be  fix  Feet  wide, 
at  leaft  and  u  it  were  more,  the  better,  but  I  would 

*S  15  the§e"e- 

and  a  Half  ft  doft  if ^7™°  F“‘  °F  tW° 

If  your  Ground  is  a  wet  cold  Loam  or  Clay,  you 
wuld  raife  your  Borders  as  much  above  the  Level  oft he 

Surface 
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Surface  as  it  will  admit,  the  laying  fome  Stones  or  Rub- 
bifli  in  the  Bottom,  to  prevent  the  Roots  from  runing 
downwards ;  but  if  you  plant  upon  a  Chalk  or  Gravel, 
it  will  be  better  to  raife  the  Borders  above  either  to  a 
proper  Thicknefs,  with  good  loamy  Earth,  than  to  fink 
the  Borders  by  removing  the  Chalk  or  Gravel  ;  for  al¬ 
though  thefe  are  removed  the  whole  Breadth  of  the 
Border,  which  we  may  allow  to  be  eight  Feet,  and  this 
Trench  filled  with  good  Earth,  yet  the  Roots  of  the 
Trees  will  in  a  few  Years  extend  this  Length,  and  then 
meeting  with  the  Chalk  or  Gravel,  will  occafion  the 
Leaves  of  the  Trees  to  turn  pale,  and  fall  off  early  in 
the  Seafon,  the  Fruit  will  be  fmall,  dry,  and  ill  fla¬ 
voured,  and  the  Shoots  of  the  Trees  will  be  weak.  But 
where  the  Borders  are  raifed  upon  either  to  their  full 
Height,  the  Roots  will  not  ftrike  down  into  the  Gravel 
or  Chalk,  but  rather  extend  themfelves  near  the  Sur¬ 
face,  where  they  will  meet  with  better  Soil :  And  as 
thefe  Trees  are  of  long  Duration,  and  old  Trees  being 
not  only  more  fruitful  than  young,  but  the  Fruit  is 
larger  and  alfo  better  flavoured,  therefore  the  providing 
for  their  Continuance  is  abfolutely  necefiary. 

The  Soil  I  would  in  general  advife  to  be  ufed  for 
thefe,  and  all  other  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  is  frelh  un¬ 
tried  Earth,  from  a  Pafture  Ground,  taken  about  ten 
Inches  deep,  with  the  Turf,  and  laid  to  rot  and  mellow 
at  leaft  twelve  Months  before'  it  is  ufed  •,  and  this  mull 
be  kept  often  turned,  to  fweeten  and  imbibe  the  nitrous 
Particles  of  the  Air. 

When  the  former  Soil  of  the  Border  is  taken  away, 
this  frefh  Earth  fhould  be  carried  in  the  Place  ;  and  if 
the  Borders  are  filled  with  it  two  Months  before  the 
Trees  are  planted,  the  Ground  will  be  better  fettled, 
and  not  fo  liable  to  fink  after  the  Trees  are  planted  :  In 
filling-  of  the  Borders,  the  Ground  fhould  be  raifed  four 
or  five  Inches  above  the  Level  they  are  defigned,  to  al¬ 
low  for  the  fettling. 

Your  Borders  being  thus  prepared,  make  Choice  of 
fuch  Trees  as  are  but  of  one  Year’s  Growth  from  Hid¬ 
ing;  and  if  your  Soil  is  dry,  or  of  a  middling  Temper, 
you  fhould  prefer  October  as  the  bell  Seafon  for  plant¬ 
ing,  efpecially  having  at  that  Time,  a  greater  Choice 
of  Trees  from  the  Nurferies,  before  they  have  been 
picked  and  drawn  over  by  other  People.  The  Manner 
of  preparing  thefe  Trees  for  planting  being  the  fame  in 
common  with  other  Fruit  Trees,  I  lhall  refer  the  Rea¬ 
der  to  the  Article  of  Peaches ,  where  he  will  find  it 
largely  treated  of.  But  do  not  cut  off  any  Part  of  the 
Head  at  that  Time,  unlefs  there  are  any  ftrong  fore¬ 
right  Shoots  which  will  not  come  to  the  Wall,  v/hich 
may  be  taken  quite  away. 

Your  Trees  being  thus  prepared,  you  muff  mark  out 
the  Diftances  they  are  to  Hand,  which  in  a  good  ftrong 
Soil,  or  againft  a  low  Wall,  fhould  be  twenty  Feet  or 
more  ;  but  in  a  moderate  one,  eighteen  Feet  is  a  good  . 
reafonable  Diftance;  then  make  a  Hole  where  each 
Tree  is  to  ftand,  and  place  its  Stem  about  four  Inches 
from  the  Wall,  inclining  the  Head  thereto  ;  and  after 
having  fixed  the  Tree  in  the  Ground,  nail  the  Branches 
to  the  Wall,  to  prevent  their  fhaking,  and  cover  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  round  the  Root  with  roten 
Dung,  to  keep  out  the  Froft :  In  this  State  let  it  re¬ 
main  till  the  End  of  February  or  the  Begining  of  March, 
when  if  the  Weather  is  good,  you  mull  unnail  the 
Branches  of  your  Trees,  fo  as  not  to  difturb  their  Roots; 
and,  being  provided  with  a  fharp  Knife,  put  your  Foot 
clofe  to  the  Stem  of  the  Tree  ;  and  having  placed  your 
Left-hand  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Tree,  to  prevent  its 
being  difturbed,  with  your  Right-hand  cut  off  the 
Flead  of  the  Tree,  if  it  has  but  one  Stem,  or  where  it 
may  have  two  or  more  Shoots,  each  of  them  muft  be 
fhortened,  to  about  four  or  five  Eyes  above  the  Bud,  fo 
that  the  floping  Side  may  be  toward  the  Wall. 

In  the  Spring,  if  the  Weather  proves  dry,  you  muft 
now  and  then  give  your  Trees  a  gentle  Refrefhing  with 
Water;  in  the  doing  of  which,  if  you  obferve  to  wa¬ 
ter  them  with  a  Role  to  the  Watering  Pot,  all  over 
their  Heads,  it  will  grpatly  help  them  ;  and  alfo  lay 
fome  Turf,  in  the  Manner  diredted  for  Apples,  or  fome 
other  Mulch,  round  their  Roots,  to  prevent  their  dry- 
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ing  during  the  Summer  Seafon  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  as 
new  Branches  are  produced,  obferve  to  nail  them  to 
the  Wall  in  a  horizontal  Pofition  ;  and  fuch  Shoots  as 
are  produced  fore-right,  muft  be  entirely  clifplaced. 
This  muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necefiary,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  hanging  from  the  Wall,  but  by  no  Means 
ftop  any  of  the  Shoots  in  Summer. 

At  Michaelmas ,  when  the  Trees  have  done  growing, 
you  muft  unnail  their  Branches,  and  floor  ten  them  in 
Proportion  to  their  Strength  ;  a  vigorous  Branch  may 
be  left  eight  or  nine  Inches  long,  but  a  weak  one  fhould 
not  be  left  above  five  or  fix.  I  fuppcfe  many  People 
wilt  wonder  at  this  Direction,  efpecially  having  allowed 
fuch  a  Diftance  between  the  Trees,  as  believing,  by 
this  Management,  the  Wall  will  never  be  filled;  but 
my  Reafon  for  it  is,  that  I  would  have  no  Part  of  the 
Wall  left  unfurniflied  with  bearing  Wood  ;  which  muft 
confequently  be  the  Cafe,  if  the  Branches  are  left  to  a 
greater  Length  at  firft;  for  it  feldom  happens,  that  more 
Buds  than  two  or  three  lhoot  for  Branches ;  and  thefe 
are,  for  the  moft  Part,  fuch  as  are  at  the  extreme  Part 
of  the  laft  Year’s  Wood  ;  fo  that  all  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Shoots  become  naked,  nor  will  they  ever  after  pro¬ 
duce  Shoots  ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon,  we  fee  fo  many 
Trees  which  have  their  bearing  Wood  fituated  only  in 
the  extreme  Part  of  the  Tree. 

When  you  have  fhortened  the  Shoots,  befure  to  nail 
them  as  horizontally  as  pofiible,  for  upon  this  it  is  that 
the  future  Good  of  the  Tree  chiefly  depends. 

The  feccrnd  Summer  obferve,  as  in  the  firft,  to  dif- 
place  ail  fore-right  Shoots,  as  they  are  produced,  .ail¬ 
ing  in  the  other  clofe  to  the  Wall  horizontally,  fo  that 
the  Middle  of  the  Tree  may  be  kept  open  ;  and  never 
fhorten  any  of  the  Shoots  in  Summer,  unlefs  to  furnifh 
Branches  to  fill  vacant  Places  on  the  Wall ;  and  never 
do  this  later  than  April ,  for  Reafons  hereafter  given  in 
the  Article  of  Peaches .  At  Michaelmas  fhorten  thefe 
Shoots,  as  was  diredled  for  the  firft  Year ;  the  ftrong 
ones  may  be  left  nine  or  ten  Inches,  and  the  weak  ones 
fix  or  feven  at  moft. 

The  following  Year’s  Management  will  be  nearly  the 
fame  with  this,  but  only  obferve,  that  Apricots  produce 
their  Blofl'om  Buds,  not  only  upon  the  laft  Year’s  Wood, 
but  alfo  upon  the  Curfons,  or  Spurs,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  two  Years  Wood  ;  a  great  Care  fhould 
therefore  be  had  in  the  Summer  Management,  not  to 
hurt  or  difplace  thefe  ;  obferve  alfo  to  fhorten  your 
Branches  at  the  Winter  Pruning,  fo  as  to  furnifh  frefh 
Wood  in  every  Part  of  the  Tree,  and  be  fure  to  cut  out 
entirely  all  luxuriant  Branches,  or  difplace  them  as  foon 
as  they  are  produced,  which,  if  left  to  grow,  would  ex- 
hauft  the  Nourilhment  from  the  bearing  Branches, 
which,  in  my  Opinion,  cannot  be  too  ftrong,  provided 
they  are  kindly;  for  the  more  vigorous  your  Tree  is, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  refill  the  Injuries  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  and  I  have  often  feen  Trees  brought  to  fo  weak 
a  Condition,  as  to  be  able  only  faintly  to  blow  their 
Blofibms,  and  then  moft  or  all  of  the  bearing  Branches 
have  died  ;  which  has  given  Occafion  to  the  Owner  to 
imagine  it  was  the  Effedt  of  a  Blight,  when,  in  reality, 
it  was  only  for  Want  of  right  Management.  And,  I 
am  fully  perfuaded,  half  the  Blights  we  hear  complained 
of,  proceed  from  nothing  elfe  but  this. 

Thefe  few  Rules,  well  executed,  together  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Obfervation  and  Care,  will  be  fufficient,  and  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  preferibe  particular  Directions  for  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Accidents,  or  Manner  of  treating  Fruits,  would 
be  impoffible  ;  but  I  believe  the  Reader  will  find  what 
has  been  faid,  if  duly  attended  to,  will  anfwer  his  De- 
fign  ;  for,  without  diligent  Obfervation,  there  can  be 
no  fuch  Thing  as  a  fkilful  Manager,  let  him  have  ever 
fo  many  or  good  Inftruclions  laid  down  to  him. 

The  BruJJels  and  Breda  Apricots,  being,  for  the  moft 
part,  planted  for  Standards,  will  require  very  little 
Pruning  or  Management ;  only  obferve  to  take  out  all 
dead  Wood,  or  fuch  Branches  as  crofs  each  other  -,  this 
muft  be  done  early  in  Autumn,  or  in  the  Spring,  after 
the  cold  Weather  is  paft,  that  the  Part  may  not  canker 
where  the  Incifion  is  made. 
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ARMERIUS,  Sweet-William.  See  Dianthus. 

ARNICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  784.  Doronicum.  Bauh. 
Pin.  1 84.  Leopardfbane. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  Empalement  is  fcaly ,  and  Jhorter  than  the 
Rays  of  the  Flower.  It  hath  a  compound  Flower ,  the  Bor¬ 
der  or  Rays,  being  compofed  of  many  female  Flowers ,  which 
fpread  open ,  and  cut  into  three  Parts  at  their  Fnd ;  the 

Dijk,  or  Middle,  has  many  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  which 

are  tubulous,  and  are  cut  into  three  unequal  Segments  at  the 
Brim  •,  thefe  have  each  five  fioort  Stamina,  which  are 
crowned  with  oblong  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have 
alfo  five  Awl- jh aped  Stamina ,  but  no  Summits  -,  in  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  Flowers  the  Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower , 
fupporting  a  fiender  fhort  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  oblong  Seed,  crown¬ 
ed  with  long  fiender  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus's  eigh¬ 
teenth  Clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Polygamia  fuperfiua,  the 
Flower  being  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female 
Florets,  and  the  chief  Diftin&ion  of  this  Genus  is  in  the 
hermaphrodite  and  female  Flowers  being  of  the  fame 
Shape,  and  the  female  having  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arnica  foliis  ovatis  integris,  caulinis  geminis  oppo- 
fitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  884.  Arnica  with  entire  oval 
Leaves,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  growing  oppofite  by 
Pairs.  This  is  the  Doronicum  plantaginis  folio  alterum. 
C.  B.  P.  185.  Another  Leopardfbane,  with  a  Plan¬ 
tain  Leaf. 

2.  Arnica  foliis  allernis  ferratis.  Hall.  Helvet.  737. 
Arnica  with  fawed  Leaves  growing  alternately.  This  is 
th t  Doronicum  radice  dulci.  C.  B.  P.  184.  Leopardf¬ 
bane  with  a  fweet  Root. 

3.  Arnica  foliis  ovatis  denticulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
885.  Arnica  with  oval  indented  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Dens  leonis  enula  folio.  Pet.  Muf.  393.  i.  e.  Dandelion 
with  an  Elecampane  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ,  and  al¬ 
fo  upon  many  of  the  Mountains  in  Germany ,  and  other 
cold  Parts  of  Europe,  and  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the 
Germans  for  its  medicinal  Qualities,  where  it  is  pre- 
fcribed  by  this  Title  of  Arnica.  It  is  alfo  ranged  a- 
mong  the  medicinal  Plants  in  many  Difpenfaries,  by 
the  Title  given  to  it  by  Cafpar  Bauhin. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant,  when  placed  in  a  proper  Soil 
and  Situation,  greatly  increafes,  for  they  fend  out  thick 
fefhy  Roots,  which  fpread  very  far  under  the  Sur¬ 
face  ;  thefe  put  out  many  oval  entire  Leaves,  from  be¬ 
tween  which  the  Flower  Stems  arife,  which  grow  about  a 
E oot  and  a  Half  high,  having  two  or  three  Pair  of  Leaves 
growing  oppofite  upon  each,  and  the  Top  is  termina¬ 
ted  by  a  fingle  yellow  Flower,  compofed  of  many  Flo¬ 
rets,  like  thofe  of  Dandelion.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  Seeds,  which  are  crowned  with  Down,  whereby 
they  are  dilperfed  to  a  confiderable  Diftance  when  ripe. 
It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Phis  Plant  delights  in  a  moift  fhady  Situation  ;  it 
may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Root  in  Autumn, 
when  the  Stalks  begin  to  decay,  or  by  the  Seeds  fown 
in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  fown  in 
the  Spring  often  fail  ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to 
Latter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring, 
!°  t‘iatawhen  one  Plant  is  obtained,  it  will  propagate  it- 
,  fan:  enough  without  other  Care,  but  to  keep  it 
clean  from  Weeds.  -  r 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains 
or  tSooema,  as  alfo  in  Siberia,  from  whence  I  received 
2  jds;  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  much  jointed, 

are  v7ldenmt0  many  Regular  Aefhy  Offsets,  which 
n:tin  ripUl  /  c°ntorted,  from  whence  many  fuper- 
l£f  °ns  have  been  ledto  imagine,  that  the 
the  Wounds  eXAd  ihC  P°lfon  °f  ScorPions,  and  cure 
a  very  hardv  )T^  ^  ^  Blt£  °f  that  AnimaL  It  is 
net  as  the  former  ’  ^  1S  pr°paSated  in  the  fame  Man- 

?  theL  Ca?e  °f  C°°d 

“ce  th(-  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  Eu- 
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rope.  This  Sort  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in 
the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  fo  the  Plants  muft  be 
kept  in  Pots,  which  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common 
hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  to  fcreen  it  from  the  Froft, 
but  fhould  enjoy  the  free  Air  at  all  Times,  when  the 
Weather  is  mild.  It  propagates  by  Roots,  and  Seeds 
in  Plenty.  This  is  titled  by  Dr.  Burman ,  Gerbera  foliis 
planis  dentatis  fore  purpureo.  Plant.  Afr.  157. 

ARTEDIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  249.  We  have  no 
Fnglifh  Name  for  this  Genus. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant,  the  greater  Umbel  is  fpread 
open,  and  compofed  of  many  fnall  ones,  the  Involucrum  of 
the  large  one  is  compofed  of  ten  oblong  oval  Leaves,  which 
extend  the  Length  of  the  Umbel,  and  are  cut  at  their  Lips 
into  three  Parts.  The  Involucrum  of  the  fnall  Umbels  have 
but  three  narrow  Leaves ,  which  are  longer  than  the  Um¬ 
bel  ;  the  Rays  of  the  large  Umbel  are  difform ,  thofe  of  the 
fmall  ones  in  the  Dijk  are  male ,  and  the  Rays  are  herma¬ 
phrodite  Flowers.  They  have  five  Petals,  which  are  ered, 
Heari-fioaped ,  and  turned  inward.  Thefe  have  each  five  fien¬ 
der  Stamina,  crowned  with  roundifh  Summits  •,  thofe  Flowers 
which  compofe  the  Rays,  have  a  fmall  Germen  at  Bottom , 
fupporting  two  reflexed  Styles,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  ctfmprejfed  Fruit , 
with  a  leafy  Border ,  which  fplits  into  two,  and  contains 
two  oblong  Seeds,  with  fcaly  Borders. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Divi- 
fion  of  Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  P entandria  Digynia, 
from  their  Flowers  having  five  Stamina,  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Artedia  feminibus fquamatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  89.  Ar- 
tedia  with  fquamous  Seeds.  This  is  the  Thapfia  Orien¬ 
tals  anethi  folio  femine  elegant er  crenato.  Tourn.  Cor.  22. 
Eaftern  fcorching  Carrot  with  a  dill  Leaf,  and  an  ele¬ 
gant  crenated  Seed. 

2.  Artedia  feminibus  aculeatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  89.  Ar¬ 
tedia  with  prickly  Seeds.  This  is  the  Caucahs  major 
daucoides  Tingitana.  Mor.  Hifi.  3.  p.  308.  Greater 
Hedge  Parfley  of  Tangier,  refembling  Carrot. 

The  firft  is  a  Native  of  the  Eaft,  Rawvolf  found  it 
growing  upon  Mount  Libanus.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  whofe  Stalks  rife  about  two  Feet  high,  fending 
out  a  few  fide  Branches  ;  which  are  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row  compound  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  Dill,  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  large  Umbel  of 
white  Flowers,  compofed  of  five  unequal  Petals,  thofe 
on  the  Outfide  being  much  larger  than  the  other.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  comprefied  Fruit,  each  ha¬ 
ving  two  Seeds,  whofe  Borders  are  fcaly. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  upon  the  African  Shore  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  alfo  in  Spain,  from  whence  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  with 
an  upright  Stalk  near  three  Feet  high,  puts  out  many 
fide  Shoots,  the  Leaves  are  hairy,  and  greatly  refemble 
thofe  of  the  common  Carrot  5  the  Stalks  are  terminated 
by  Umbels  of  large  white  Flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  prickly  Fruit,  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  Seeds. 

Both  thefe  Plants  decay  as  foon  as  they  perfect  their 
Seeds,  and  many  Times  before  they  are  ripe,  in  Eng¬ 
land  •,  for  unlels  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  and 
the  Plants  come  up  before  Winter,  they  rarely  produce 
good  Seeds  here.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm 
Border  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  for  they  will  not 
bear  tranfplanting.  All  the  Care  they  require  is  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  to  fix  or 
eight  Inches  Difiance.  They  flower  in  June,  and  their 
■Seeds  ripen  the  End  of  Auguft. 

ARTEMISIA  [’AphuitrG,  Gr.  fo  called,  according  to 
ome,  from  Artemifia,  Wife  of  Maufolus,  King  of  Ca - 
tia,  who  brought  this  Plant  into  Ufe,  and  adopted  it 
as  hers  ;whereas,  before,  it  was  called  Parthenis,  the 

lrgin  Goddefs  being  feigned  to  have  given  that  Name 
to  it  •  others  derive  it  of  ’  A^f/xu,  Diana ,  becaufe  good 
for  the  Difeafes  of  Women],  Mugwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  Empalement  is  fcaly  and  round,  as  are  alfo 

the 
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the  Scales.  ‘The  Flower  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and 
female  Flowers ,  the  Border  being  ranged  with  female  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  have  a  J'mall  Germen  at  Bottom ,  Jupporting  a 
fender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Flowers  compofe  the  Dijk ,  or  Middle  ;  thefe  are  tubu¬ 
le  us,  and  cut  into  jive  Parts  at  the  Brim  •,  in  the  Center  is 
placed  the  Germen ,  with  the  like  Style  and  Stigma  as  the 
female,  and  is  accompanied  by  five  hairy  Stamina ,  which 
are  crowned  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  which  are  indented  in 
five  Parts.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fingle  naked 
Seed,  fitting  upon  a  naked  Placenta. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus' s  eigh¬ 
teenth  Clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Polygamia  fuperfiua.  The 
Flowers  of  thefe  being  compofed  of  female  and  herma¬ 
phrodite  Flowers,  which  are  fruitful.  To  this  Genus 
he  has  joined  the  Abrctanum  and  Abfinthium ,  as  hath 
been  before  obferved,  to  which  they  agree  in  their  ge¬ 
neral  Characters  pretty  well ;  but  as  there  are  many 
Species  of  the  two  latter,  fo  the  joining  the  three  Ge¬ 
nera  together,  renders  it  more  difficult  to  diftinguiffi 
the  Species  •,  and  as  all  the  three  are  officinal  Plants,  fo 
unlefs  their  Titles  are  preferved,  it  may  occafion  Mif- 
takes  among  thofe  who  are  the  Difpenfers  of  Medicines, 
therefore,  if  poffible,  this  ffioula  be  avoided.  Tourne- 
fort,  and  others  after  him,  have  made  the  Diftinftion 
between  this  and  Wormwood,  to  confift  in  the  Flowers 
of  this  growing  erect ;  whereas  thofe  of  Wormwood 
hang  down,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Seeds  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  Siting  on  a  downy  Placenta  ;  whereas  the  Artemifia 
has  a  naked  Placenta.  Mr.  Ray  makes  one  of  the 
Characters  of  this  Genus,  to  confift  in  the  under  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Leaves  being  downy. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Artemisia  foliis  pinnatifidis  planis  indfis  fubtus 
tomentofis ,  racemis  fiimplicibus  fioribus  ovatis  radio  quinciue- 
floro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  348.  Mugwort  with  plain  cut 
Leaves,  ending  in  many  Parts,  woolly  underneath,  with 
fingle  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are  oval,  and  the  Rays 
compofed  of  five  Florets.  This  is  the  Artemifia  vulga¬ 
ris  major.  C.B.P.  1 37.  Common  Mugwort. 

2.  Artemisia  foliis  lanceolatis  fubtus  tomentofis  inte- 
gerrimis  dentatifque.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  848.  Mugwort 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  entire,  and  indent¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges,  and  their  under  Side  woolly.  This 
is  the  Artemifia  foliis  planis  lanceolato-linearibus  inferiori- 
bus  f<£pe  ex  pinnato-dentatis.  Flor.  Sib.  2.  p.  109.  Mug¬ 
wort  with  plain,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  the 
lower  ones  fometimes  indented  at  their  Extremity. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Banks,  and  by  the 
Side  of  Foot  Paths,  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  fo  is 
rarely  admired  into  Gardens,  where  it  would  foon  be¬ 
come  a  troublefome  Weed,  for  the  Roots  creep  far  un¬ 
der  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  fo  that  unlefs  they  are 
Hoped,  they  will  foon  fpread  over  a  large  Space,  and 
the  Seeds  being  carried  by  the  Wind  to  fome  Diftance, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring  •,  but  as 
this  Plant  is  uled  in  Medicine,  I  have  here  mention¬ 
ed  it.  This  flowers  in  June ,  at  which  Time  the  Herb 
is  in  Perfection  for  Ufe. 

The  Mcxa ,  fo  famous  in  the  Eaftern  Countries  for 
curing  the  Gout  by  burning  of  the  Part  affeCted,  is  the 
Lanugo,  or  Down,  which  is  on  the  under  Part  of  the 
Leaves,  of  a  Sort  of  Mugwort,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  different  from  our  common  Sort,  but  the  dried  Sam¬ 
ples  which  I  have  feen  brought  to  England  for  that,  ap¬ 
pear  to  differ  in  nothing  but  the  Size  of  the  Plant,  that 
being  much  lefs  ;  and  I  fuppofe  the  foft  Down  of  the 
common  Sort,  or  of  any  other  Plant,  will  anfvver  the 
Purpofe  full  as  well. 

There  are  two  Varieties  mentioned  in  Books  of  the 
common  Mugwort,  one  with  green,  and  the  other  pur¬ 
ple  Stalks,  but  thefe  are  Accidents  arifing  from  the  Soil 
and  Situation  ;  but  there  are  two  Varieties,  one  with 
white  variegated  Leaves,  and  the  other  with  yellow, 
which  are  kept  in  fome  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Varie¬ 
ty  •,  but  in  order  to  preferve  ‘their  Stripes,  the  Roots 
muft  be  planted  in  poor  Ground,  tor  in  a  rich  Soil  they 
are  very  lubjeCt  to  become  plain. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  *,  this  rifes 
up  with  fingle  Stalks  about  two  Feet  high,  which  are 
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garnifhed  with  plain,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  cut  into  acute  Segments  on  their  Edges,  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  Buckthorn  Plantain  ;  the  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  fmall  loofe 
Spikes,  and  near  the  Top  they  are  often  fingle  ;  thefe 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  are  of 
a  pale  yellow  Colour. 

This  Sort  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  Sort,  and  mul¬ 
tiplies  as  faft,  fo  is  only  preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

ARTICHOKE  is  called  by  the  Latins  Cinara. 

As  this  Plant  is  much  better  known  by  its  Englifih  Ti¬ 
tle  than  the  Latin,  I  fhall  treat  of  it  under  this  Head, 
and  refer  for  its  Character  to  the  Latin  Title  of  Cinara, 
under  which  the  other  Species  will  be  exhibited 

We  have  two  Sorts  of  Artichokes,  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Englifi  Gardens,  which  we  fhall  diftinguiffi 
here  only  by  the  Names  they  are  generally  known  a- 
mong  the  Gardeners,  and  referve  their  farther  Diftinc- 
tions  to  their  Latin  Titles. 

The  beft  Sort  is  what  the  Gardeners  call  the  Globe 
Artichoke.  This  hath  large  Heads,  with  broad  brown 
Scales,  which  turn  inward  ;  the  fleffiy  Part  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Scales  is  very  thick,  therefore  is  much  pre- 
fered  to  the  other,  which  is  called  the  French  Artichoke. 
The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  do  generally  grow  taller,  and 
the  Heads  are  fmailer,  and  ffiaped  more  conical  than 
thofe  of  the  other  Sort.  The  Scales  are  narrower,  of 
a  greener  Colour,  and  turn  outward.  The  fleffiy  Part 
which  is  eaten  is  not  near  fo  thick,  and  hath  a  difagree- 
able  perfumed  Tafte  ;  this  was  almoft  totally  rooted 
out  of  the  Englifih  Gardens  before  the  hard  Froft  in 
1 when  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Roots  of  the  other 
Sort  were  deftroyed,  fo  many  Perfons  were  fupplied  the 
following  Spring  with  Plants  from  Guernfey,  where  they 
cultivate  only  the  latter  Sort  •,  but  fince  the  other  has 
been  increafed  again,  this  green  Sort  has  been  in  moft 
Gardens  rooted  out,  to  make  Way  for  the  Globe  Arti¬ 
choke. 

The  Manner  of  propagating  this  Plant  is  from  Slips, 
or  Suckers  taken  from  the  old  Roots,  in  February  or 
March,  which,  if  planted  in  a  good  Soil,  will  produce 
large  fair  Fruit  the  Autumn  following  •,  but  as  this  is 
a  Plant  which  few  Gardeners,  that  have  not  been  in- 
ftrudted  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens  near  London,  underftand 
to  manage  well,  I  fhall  be  the  more  particular  in  my 
Diredtions  about  it. 

At  the  latter  End  of  February,  or  in  March ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Earlinefs  of  the  Seafon,  or  Forwardnefs  of 
the  old  Artichoke  Scocks,  will  be  the  proper  Time  for 
dreffing  them,  which  muft  be  thus  performed  ;  with 
1  your  Spade  remove  all  the  Earth  from  about  your  Stock, 
down  below  the  Part  from  whence  the  young  Shoots 
are  produced,  clearing  the  Plarth  from  between  the 
Shoots,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  Goodnefs 
of  each,  with  their  proper  Pofition  upon  the  Stock  ; 
then  make  choice  of  two  of  the  cleareft,  ftraiteft,  and 
moft  promifing  Plants  that  are  produced  from  the  un¬ 
der  Part  of  the  Stock,  which  are  much  preferable  to 
the  ftrong  thick  Plants  which  generally  grow  upon  the 
Crown  of  the  Roots,  for  thefe  have  hard  woody  Stems, 
fo  do  never  produce  good  Fruit,  but  generally  are  what 
the  Market  People  call  Rogues,  which  have  very  little 
Bottom,  and  the  Scales  of  their  Heads  are  irregularly 
placed  i  in  fliping  off  the  Buds  you  muft  be  careful  not 
to  injure  the  Plants  which  you  are  to  let  remain  for  a 
Crop  ;  then  with  your  Thumb  lorce  off  all  the  other 
Plants  and  Buds  clofe  to  the  Head  of  the  Stock,  from 
whence  they  are  produced,  being  very  careful  not  to 
leave  any  of  the  Buds,  and  with  your  Spade  draw  the 
Earth  about  the  two  Plants  which  are  left,  and  with 
your  Hands  clofe  it  faft  to  each  of  them,  leparating 
them  as  far  afunder  as  they  can  conveniently  be  placed 
without  breaking  them,  obferving  to  crop  oft  the  Tops 
of  the  Leaves  which  hang  down,  with  your  Hands  ; 
your  Ground  being  leveled  between  the  Stocks,  you 
may  fow  thereon  a  fmall  Crop  of  Spinage,  which  will 
be  taken  off  before  the  Artichokes  will  cover  the  Ground, 
and  be  fure  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  i  and  to-\ 
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ward  the  latter  End  of  April,  or  the  Begining  of  May, 
when  your  Plants  begin  to  fhew  their  fruity  you  mul 
carefully  look  over  your  Stocks,  and  draw  up  all  young 
Plants  from  them,  which  may  have  been  produced  mice 
their  Drefling,  and  cut  off  all  Suckers  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Stems  of  the  Artichokes,  leaving  on  y 
the  principal  Head,  by  which  Means  your  Fruit  will 
be  the  larger  ;  when  your  Artichokes  are  fit  to*  gather, 
you  mull  break,  or  cut  them  down  clofe  to  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  that  your  Stocks  may  make  flrong  frefii 
Shoots  before  the  End  of  October ,  which  is  the  Seafon 
for  Earthing,  or,  as  the  Gardeners  term  it,  Landing 
them  up,  which  is  thus  done  : 

Cut  off  all  the  young  Shoots  quite  clofe  to  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground ;  then  dig  between  every  Stock, 
raffing  all  the  Earth  between  each  Row  of  Stocks  into 
a  Ridge,  as  is  done  in  the  common  Method  of  trench¬ 
ing  Ground,  fo  as  that  the  Row  of  Artichokes  may 
be  exadlly  in  the  Middle  of  each  Ridge,  this  will  be 
fufficient  to  guard  them  againft  Froft  •,  ahd  I  would 
heye  recommend  it  to  the  Publick,  as  infinitely  preferable 
to  long  Dung,  which  is  by  the  Unfkilful  often  ufed, 
and  is  the  Occafion  of  their  Fruit  being  fmall,  and  al- 
moft  without  any  Bottoms  to  them  ;  for  there  is  not 
any  Thing  fo  hurtful  to  thefe,  as  new  Dung  being  ei¬ 
ther  buried  near,  or  laid  about  them.  Obferve,  that 
although  I  have  mentioned  Oblober  as  the  Seafon  for 
Earthing  them,  yet  if  the  Weather  proves  mild,  it  may 
be  defered  till  any  Time  in  November. 

Since  we  have  experienced,  that,  in  very  fevere  Frofts, 
thefe  Roots  are  fometimes  deftroyed,  therefore  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  give  l'ome  Directions  to  prevent  it  •,  although 
this  rarely  happens  in  dry  Ground,  in  which  we  have 
but  few  Inftances  of  their  being  killed,  except  in  the 
hard  Frofts  of  1683,  and  17L §-.  In  thefe  two  Winters 
mod  of  the  Artichokes  were  deftroyed  in  England ;  in 
the  laft  of  thefe  Winters,  it  happened  from  the  little 
Care  which  was  taken  of  them,  there  having  been  no 
F'roft  for  fo  many  Years  before,  which  had  injured  them, 
that  few  People  ufed  any  Care  to  preferve  them  ;  but 
fince  that  hard  Froft,  many  People  have  run  into  the 
other  Extreme  of  covering  all  their  Roots  of  Artichokes 
with  long  Dung  every  Winter,  which  is  a  very  bad  Me¬ 
thod,  becaufe  the  Dung  lying  near  the  Roots,  is  very 
apt  to  rot  the  belt  Plants ;  therefore  I  would  advife  the 
Earthing  (or  as  it  is  called  by  the  Gardeners,  Landing) 
of  the  Artichokes  to  be  defered  till  the  Middle,  or  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  November ,  provided  the  Seafon  continues 
mild  ;  and  towards  Chrtftmas ,  if  there  is  any  Danger  of 
fevere  Frofts,  to  lay  a  Quantity  of  long  Dung,  Peafe 
Haulm,  Tanners  Bark,  or  any  other  light  Covering 
over  the  Ridges  of  Earth,  which  will  keep  out  the 
Froft  ;  and  this  being  at  a  Diftance  from  the  Roots, 
will  not  injure  them  ;  but  this  Covering  lhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  off  the  Begining  of  February ,  or  fooner,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Seafon  is  mild,  or  at  leaft  fo  foon  as  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  fo,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  be  injured  by  its 
lying  too  long  upon  them. 

It  will  alfo  be  a  good  Method,  whenever  any  Roots 
of  Aitichokes  are  dug  up  in  Autumn,  either  to  bury 
them  deep  in  the  Ground  in  a  Pit  till  Spring,  or  lay 
them  in  a  Heap,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  eafily  covered 
in  hard  Frofts  ;  and  thefe  may  be  a  Supply,  if  thofe  in 
the  Ground  are  deftroyed. 

When  you  have  thus  earthed  them  up,  you  have  no¬ 
thing  moie  to  do  till  February  or  March ,  by  which 
lime  they  will  have  grown  through  the  Ridge  of  the 

i  rf,  ,  and>  when  the  Weather  is  proper,  muft  be 
dreffed  as  was  before  directed. 

V\  hen  you  have  a  Mind  to  make  a  new  Plantation, 
after  having  diged  and  buried  fome  very  roten  Dung  in 
the  Ground  you  have  alloted  for  that  Purpofe,  make 

oice  o  uch  of  your  Plants  as  were  taken  from  your 
old  Stocks,  which  are  clear,  found,  and  not  woody, 
having  iome  Fibres  to  their  Bottom  ;  then  with  your 

them  md  °Vhf  kn°nbed  W°°dy  Part’  which  j°ined 
it  is  a  SiL  ^  CkA  ai\d  lf  that  cuts  crifP  and  tender, 
throw  it f  0t.  ‘tS  G°odnefs’  but  if  tough  and  ftringy, 

outfide  Leav^  ^  °°°^  !°r  notdl'ng>  and  cut  off  the  large 
Leaves  pretty  low,  that  the  Middle,  or  Heart 
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Leaves,  mhy  be  aWe  them.  Your  Plants  being  thus 
prepared  (if  the  Weather  is  very  dry,  or  the  Plants 
have  been  any  Time  taken  from  the  Stocks,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  fet  them  upright  in  a  Tub  of  Water 
for  three  or  four  Hours  before  they  are  planted,  which 
will  greatly  refrefh  them),  you  muft  then  proceed  to 
Planting,  which  muft  be  done  by  ranging  a  Line  acrols 
the  Ground,'  in  order  to  their  being  placed  exactly  in  a 
Row,  and,  with  a  Meafure  Stick,  plant  them  at  two 
Feet  Diftance  from  each  other  in  the  Rows,  and  if  de- 
figned  for  a  full  Crop,  five  Feet  Diftance  Row  from 
Row  ;  your  Plants  muft  be  fet  about  four  Inches  deep, 
and  the  Earth  doled  very  faft  to  their  Roots,  obferving* 
if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  to  keep  them  watered  two  or 
three  Times  a  Week,  until  they  are  growing,  after 
which  they  feldom  require  any. 

N.  B.  You  may  fow  a  thin  Crop  of  Spinage  upon 
the  Ground  before  you  plant  your  Plants,  obferving  to 
clear  it  from  about  them  after  it  is  come  up. 

Thefe  Plants,  in  a  kindly  Seafon,  or  a  moift  Soil, 
will  produce  the  largeft  and  beft  Artichokes  fome  Time 
in  Augufl  and  September ,  after  all  thofe  from  the  old 
Stocks  are  paft  ;  fo  that  if  you  intend  to  continue  your 
Artichokes  through  the  whole  Seafon,  you  muft  make 
a  new  Plantation  every  Year,  otherwife  you  cannot  pof- 
fibly  have  Fruit  longer  than  two  or  three  Months. 

If  any  of  the  Plants  which  are  planted  in  the  Spring, 
fhould  not  fruit  in  Autumn,  you  may,  at  the  Seafon 
of  Earthing  up  your  Roots,  tie  up  the  Leaves  with  a 
fmall  Willow  Twig,  &V.  and  lay  the  Earth  up  clofe  to 
it,  fo  that  the  Top  of  the  Plant  may  be  above  Ground, 
and  when  the  Froft  comes  on,  if  you  will  cover  the 
Top  with  a  little  Straw,  or  Peafe  Haulm,  to  prevent 
their  being  killed  by  Froft,  thefe  Plants  will  produce 
Fruit  in  Winter,  or  early  in  the  Spring. 

But  in  thofe  Plantations  where  you  intend  to  plant 
other  Things  between  your  Artichokes,  you  muft  al¬ 
low  nine  or  ten  Feet  between  the  Rows,  as  is  often 
praftiied  by  the  Kitchen  Gardeners  near  London ,  who 
fow  the  Ground  between  with  Radifties  or  Spinage,  and 
plant  two  Rows  of  Cauliflowers,  at  four  Feet  Diftance 
Row  from  Row,  and  two  Feet  and  a  Half  Diftance  in 
the  Rows  between  them  fo  that  there  are  always  five 
Feet  allowed  for  the  Artichokes  to  grow  ;  and  in  Mayy 
when  the  Radilhes  or  Spinage  are  taken  off,  they  fow 
a  Row  of  Cucumbers  lor  Pickling,  exadtly  between  the 
two  Rows  of  Cauliflowers,  and  at  three  Feet  Diftance 
from  each  other ;  and  between  the  Rows  of  Cauliflowers 
and  the  Artichokes,  plant  a  Row  of  Cabbages  or  Sa¬ 
voys  for  Winter  Ufe,  which,  when  the  Cauliflowers  are 
drawn  off,  and  the  Artichokes  gathered,  will  have  full 
Liberty  to  grow ;  and  by  this  Means  the  Ground  is 
1  fully  employed  through  the  whole  Seafon.  This  has 
long  been  the  Pradlice  of  the  Kitchen  Gardeners  near 
London ,  who  pay  large  Rents  for  their  Land,  fo  are 
obliged  to  get  as  many  Crops  in  a  Year  from  it  as 
poftible. 

In  thofe  which  are  planted  at  five  Feet  Diftance  Row 
from  Row,  you  may  plant  in  every  other  Row  a  Line 
of  Cabbages  or  Savoys  for  Winter  Ufe,  which  will  be 
gone  by  the  Time  ol  landing  them  up  ;  in  the  doing  of 
which  you  muft  lay  the  whole  five  Feet  of  Earth  into 
one  Ridge,  except  the  Ground  be  extreme  ftiff,  or  the 
Plants  young,  in  both  which  Cafes  you  may  lay  only 
three  Feet  and  a  Half  of  the  Ground  in  the  Ridge  over 
the  Roots,  and  the  Remainder  may  be  laid  in  a  fmall 
Ridge  between  ;  the  fame  Compafs  of  Ground  muft  alfo 
be  allowed  where  they  are  planted  at  a  wider  Diftance. 

And  if  in  the  Spring  you  find  your  Stocks  ftioot  very 
weak,  which  may  have  been  occafioned  either  by  hard 
Fioft,  or  too  much  Wet,  you  muft  then  uncover  them, 
and  with  your  Spade  loofen  and  break  the  Earth  about 
them,  raffing  a  fmall  Hill  about  each  Stock,  leveling 
the  reft  between  the  Rows,  which  will  greatly  help 
them  ;  and  in  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month’s  Time  after, 
they  are  commonly  fit  to  flip. 

d  k°ff  Artichokes  which  are  planted  in  a  moift  rich 
Soil,  will  always  produce  the  largeft  and  beft  Fruit-,  fo 
that  where  fuch  a  Soil  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  maxe  a  frefii  Plantation  every  Spring,  to  fucceed 
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the  old  Stocks,  and  fupply  the  Table  in  Autumn.  But 
the  Roots  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  a  moift 
Soil,  fo  that  your  Stocks  which  you  intend  drould  re¬ 
main,  to  fupply  the  Table  early,  and  to  furniflr  Plants, 
fhould  be  in  a  drier  Situation.  You  Ihould  always  ob- 
fcrve  to  plant  thefe  in  an  open  Situation,  and  not  un¬ 
der  the  Drip  of  Trees,  where  they  will  draw  up  very, 
tall,  and  produce  ffnall  infignifkaiit  Fruit. 

ARTICHOKES  of  Jerufalem.  See  Helianthus. 

ARTICULATION  is  the  Connexion  of  Parts  that 
con  fill  of  Joints,  or  Knees  ;  fuch  as  are  the  Siliqu#  [the 
Hulks]  of  many  Plants ;  as  of  the  Ornithopodium,  Coro- 
nilla ,  which  are  joined  together  by  a  foluble  Knot ; 
whence  thofe  Parts  are  called  Articulof#,  and  are  laid  to 
be  connected  Articulatim,  or  Geniculatim  •,  and  ado  thofe 
Parts  of  Plants  which  have  the  fame  Form,  are  called 
Articulof#,  although  they  have  no  Joints  ;  fo  the  Root 
of  Polygonatum  is  faid  to  be  Articulofe ,  or  Geniculated. 

ARUM.  Wake  Robin,  or  Cuckow  Pint. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  large  oblong  Spat  ha,  which  is  clofed  at 
the  Bottom ,  compreffed  in  the  Middle,  and  coloured  within  -, 
the  Spadix  is  fingle,fhaped  like  a  Club  at  the  Fop,  and  fhor- 
ter  than  the  Spatha,  upon  which  the  Germen  are  fituated. 
It  hath  no  Petals  nor  Stamina,  but  many  four  cornered  Sum¬ 
mits,  filing  clofe  to  the  Germen,  with  a  double  Row  of  Hairs 
between  them,  which  adhere  to  the  Spadix.  There  are 
many  Germen  which  furround  the  upper  Part  of  the  Spadix, 
which  are  oval,  having  no  Styles,  but  have  bearded  Stig¬ 
ma  :  The  Germen  afterward  become  globular  Berries,  with 
one  Cell,  having  round  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Divi- 
lion  of  Linneeus"'  twentieth  Clafs,  intitled  Gynandria  Po- 
lyandria  -,  thefe  Plants  having  male  and  female  Flowers 
joined,  but  have  no  Stamina  nor  Style,  and  many  Sum¬ 
mits.  T ournefort  places  this  in  his  third  Clafs  of  Plants, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  an  anomalous  Flower  of 
one  Leaf,  lhaped  like  an  Ear  or  Hood. 

This  Plant  is  called  Wake  Robin,  from  the  lharp  a- 
crid  Tafte,  which,  if  eaten,  wiil  occafion  a  violent  Pain 
in  every  Part  of  the  Mouth  and  Throat,  attended  com¬ 
monly  with  a  great  Defluxion  of  Water. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arum  acaule  foliis  haflatis  integerrimis  fpadice  cla- 
vato.  Hort.  Cliff.  434.  Arum  without  Stalk,  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  entire,  and  a  Club-fhaped  Spa¬ 
dix.  This  is  the  Arum  vulgar e  maculatum  &  non  macu- 
latum.  C.  B.  P.  195.  The  common  Arum ,  or  Wake 
Robin,  with  fpoted  and  plain  Leaves. 

2.  Arum  acaule  foliis  haflatis  acutis  petiolis  longffimis 
fpathd  maxima  ereftd.  Arum  without  Stalk,  pointed 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  with  very  long  Petals,  and  a  large 
upright  Spatha.  This  is  the  Arum  venis  albis  Italicum 
maximum.  H.  R.  Par.  Largell  Italian  Arum,  with 
white  Veins. 

3.  Arum  acaule  foliis  haflatis fpathd  declinata  filiformi- 
fubulatd.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  966.  Arum  without  Stalk, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  declining  Spatha,  which  is 
narrow  and  Awl-fhaped.  This  is  the  Arifarum  fore  in 
tenuem  caudam  abeunte.  Tourn.  Infl.  161.  Friars  Cowl 
with  a  Flower  ending  in  a  (lender  Tail. 

4.  Arum  acaule  foliis  cordato-oblongis  fpathd  bifida 
fpadice  incurvo.  Hort.  Cliff.  435.  Arum  without  Stalk, 
oblong  Heart-draped  Leaves,  a  bifid  Spatha,  and  an 
incurved  Spadix.  This  is  the  Arifarum  latifolium  majus. 
C.  B.  P.  1 96.  Greater  broad  leaved  Friars  Cowl. 

5.  Arum  acaule  foliis  lanceolatis  fpadice  fetaceo  declina- 
to.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  Arum  without  Stalk,  Spear-fhap¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  a  briftly  declining  Spadix.  This  is  the 
Arifarum  angufiif olium  Diofcoridis  forte.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
1.  p.  73.  Narrow  leaved  Friars  Cowl  of  Diofcoridis. 

6.  Arum  acaule  foliis  hajlato- cor  datis  acutis  angulis  ob- 
tufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  434.  Arum  without  Stalk,  pointed 
Spear  Heart-diaped  Leaves,  with  obtul'e  Angles. 

7.  Arum  acaule  foliis  ternatis.  Flor.  Virg.  1 13.  Three 
leaved  Arum  without  Stalk.  This  is  the  Arum  minus  tri- 
phyllum  Arifarum  pens  viridi  Virginianum.  Mar.  Hijl.  3. 
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p.  547.  Smaller  three  leaved  Arum  of  Virginia  with  4 
green  Piftil. 

8.  Arum  foliis  pcdatis,  foliclis  lanceolatis  integerrimis 
<equantibus  fpatham  fpadice  longiorem  Arum  with  branch¬ 
ing  Leaves,  compofed  of  Spear-fhaped  entire  Lobes, 
which  are  equal,  and  the  Spatha  much  longer  than  the 
Spadix.  This  is  the  Dracunculus  polyphyllus.  C.  B.  P. 
195.  Common  Dragon. 

9.  Arum  foliis  pedatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  integerrimis 

fuper antibus  fpatham  fpadice  breviorem.  Prod.  Leyd.  7. 
Arum  with  branching  I, eaves,  the  upper  being  compof¬ 
ed  of  Spear-ihaped  entire  Lobes,  and  the  Spatha  fhorter 
than  the  Spadix.  This  is  the  Arum  polyphyllum  minus  if 
humiiius.  H.  L.  60.  Smaller  dwarf  Arum  with  many 
Leaves.  , 

•  10.  Arum  acaule  foliis  trilobis  fiorefeffde.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
326.  T hree  leaved  Arum  without  Stalks,  and  a  Flower 
growing  clofe  tp  the  Root.  This  is  the  Arum  humile 
Zeylanicum  latifolium piflillo  coccineo.  Hort.AmJl.  1 .  p.  97. 
Broad  leaved  low  Arum  of  Ceylon  with  a  icarlet  Piftil. 

11.  Arum  acaule  foliis  peltatis  ovatis  repandis  bafi  fc- 
mibifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  434.  Arum  without  Stalk,  Tar¬ 
get-  fhaped  oval  Leaves,  waved  and  finuated  at  their 
Edges,  and  divided  into  two  Parts  at  their  Bafe.  This 
is  the  Arum  maximum  AEgyptiacum  quod  vulgo  Colo ca fa,. 
Greateft  Adgyptian  Arum,  vulgarly  called  Colocafia. 

12.  Arum  acaule  foliis  cor  datis  nervofis flor  ibus  feffilibus. 
Arum  without  Stalk,  nervous  Heart-draped  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  without  Petals.  This  is  the  Arum  Ame- 
ricanum  beta;  folio.  Cat efb.  Hijl.  Car.  1.71.  American 
Arum  with  a  Beet  Leaf  called  Scunk  V/ eed. 

13.  Arum  acaule  foliis  cor  datis  angulatis  divaricatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  966.  Arum  without  Stalk,  and  Heart- 
diaped  Leaves,  which  are  angular,  and  fpread  from 
each  other.  This  is  the  Arum  acaule  foliis  fubhaftatis. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  325.  Arum  without  Stalk,  and  Spear- 
diaped  Leaves. 

14.  Arum  acaule  foliis  cor  datis  obtufis  mucronatis  an¬ 
gulis  rotundatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  435.  Arum  without  Stalk, 
blunt  Heart-draped  Leaves,  which  are  pointed,  and 
the  Angles  rounded.  This  is  commonly  called  Edder 
in  America. 

15.  Arum  acaule  foliis  peltatis  ovatis  integerrimis  bafi 
femibifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  453.  Arum  without  Stalk,  and 
oval  Target- draped  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  are  dightly  di¬ 
vided  in  two  Parts.  This  is  the  Arum  minus  nymph## 
folio  efculentum.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  62.  Eatable  Arum 
with  a  Water  Lily  Leaf. 

16.  Arum  acaule  foliis  fagittatis  acuminatis  nervofis. 
Arum  without  Stalk,  and  Lance-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  pointed  and  ribed.  This  is  the  Arum  maximum 
AEgyptiacum  quod  vulgo  Colocafia  cauliculis  nigricantibus 
Zeylanica.  H.  L.  B.  Greateft  ^Egyptian  Arum,  or  Colo¬ 
cafia  with  blackidi  Stalks. 

1 7.  Arum  acaule  foliis  haflatis  acuminatis fpathd  mu- 
cronatd  revolutd.  Arum  without  Stalk,  Lance-fhaped 
pointed  Leaves,  and  a  pointed  Spatha,  which,  is  twifted. 
This  is  the  Arum  Ceylanicum  humile  latifolium  piflillo  pur  - 
pureo.  Nob.  Fig.  pi.  plat.  52.  Dwarf  broad  leaved 
Arum  of  Ceylon  with  a  purple  Piftil. 

18.  Aru u  caulefcens  foliis  fagittatis  fpathd  declinata 
claufd.  Stalky.  Arum  with  Lance-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
a  declining  Spatha,  which  is  ftrut  up.  This  is  the  Arum 
arbor efeens  Sagittari#  foliis.  Plum.  Amer.  44.  Tree- like 
Arum  with  Lance-fhaped  Leaves ;  and  the  Arum  caule 
geniculato  cannee  Indie#  foliis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  63.  Com¬ 
monly  called  Dumb  Cane. 

19.  Arum  acaide  foliis  oblongo- cor  datis  auriculis  rotun- 
dioribus.  Arum  without  Stalk,  oblong  Heart- draped 
Leaves,  with  round  Ears.  This  is  the  Arum  amplis  foliis 
cordiformibus  radice  nodofd  rubra.  Plum.  Cat.  4.  Arum 
with  large  Heart-draped  Leaves,  and  a  red  knotedRoot. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  and  on  dra- 
dy  Banks  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  admit  - 
ed  into  Gardens,  but  being  a  medicinal  Plant,  it  is  here 
inferted  to  introduce  the  other  Species.  I  here  are  twes 
Varieties  of  this,  one  with  plain  Leaves,  and  the  other 
hath  Leaves  full  of  black  Spots ;  but  thefe  are  only  ac¬ 
cidental  Varieties,  which  arife  from  the  fame  Seeds. 
The  Roots  of  this  are  ordered  by  the  College  of  Phyfi- 

ejans 
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clans  to  be  ufed  in  a  Powder  which  bears  the ;  Title  of  the 
Plant  but  thefe  Roots  are  generally  gathered  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  Leaves  are  in  full  Vigour,  fo  that  the 
Roots  fhrink  and  loon  loofe  their  pungent  Quail  y  > 
thofe  which  are  taken  up  when  the  Leaves 
continue  good  a  whole  Year,  and  retain  then  g 
cy  the  fame  as  when  firft  taken  up.  The  not  obfervin^ 
this,  has  brought  the  Medicine  into  Difrepute.  it 
flowers  in  April ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  xn'fuly.  _ 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Spam,  and 
Portugal,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds.  1  he 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  rife  a  Foot  and  half  high,  are  very 
large,  tuning  out  to  a  Point  •,  thefe  are  finely  veined 
with  white,  interfperfed  with  black  Spots,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fine  fhining  green  of  their  Surface,  mate 
a  pretty  Variety.  The  Flowers  grow  near  a  Foot  high, 
and  have  very  long  upright  Spathas,  which  are  o  a 
pale  green,  inclining  to  white;  thefe  appear  the  Ln 
of  April,  or  Begining  of  May ,  and  the  Seeds,  are  ripe  in 
Augujl  this  propagates  very  fall  by  Offsets  from  the 
Root,  and  will  thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation.  1  he  belt 
Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  from  the  Time  the  Seeds  are 
ripe,  to  the  End  of  Ottober,  by  which  Time  they  will 
be  puting  out  new  Fibres. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Sorts  have  been  generally 
feparated  from  this  Genus,  and  were  diftinguilhed  by 
the  Title  of  Arif  arum,  or  Friar’s  Cowl,  from  the  Re- 
femblance  the  Flower  has  in  Shape  to  the  Floods  or 
Cowls  worn  by  the  People  of  that  Order.  Thefe  are 
very  low  Plants,  their  Leaves  having  very  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  and  the  Flowers  grow  clofe  to  the  Ground.  They 
flower  in  April ,  but  feldom  produce  Seeds  in  England ; 
however  they  multiply  fa  ft  by  Offsets,  and  fhould  have  a 
fh  ad  y  Situation:  The  Time  for  tranfplanting  the  Roots  is 
the  fame  as  for  the  former.  They  are  preferved  in  feme 
Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety,  but  have  little  Beauty 
to  recommend  them. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  Carolina,  from  whence  I  have  received  their 
Roots,  thefe  never  rife  with  Stalks,  but  their  Leaves 
arife  immediately  from  the  Roots,  having  fhort  Foot 
Stalks ;  the  Flowers  come  up  between  their  Leaves, 
which  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  appear  in  May,  but 
have  little  Beauty,  fo  the  Plants  are  only  kept  in  Bota¬ 
nic  Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety.  They  will  live  in 
the  open  Air,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  fheltered  Situation, 
or  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is  covered  with  Tan  to 
keep  out  Froft  in  Winter,  and  will  thrive  better  in  the 
full  Ground,  than  in  Pots.  They  are  propagated  by 
Offsets,  for  they  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  the  common  Dragon,  which  is 
ufed  in  Medicine,  and  has  been  generally  ranged  in  a 
feparate  Genus  from  this  under  the  Title  of  Dracunculus , 
in  which  Genus  Eournefort  has  ranged  all  thofe  Species 
which  have  compound  Leaves,  and  thofe  with  Angle 
Leaves  he  has  placed  under  Arum  ;  but  Dr.  Linnaeus 
has  diftinguilhed  thefe  Genera  by  different  Characters, 
all  thofe  Species  whofe  Spatha  are  fhaped  like  a  Cowl 
or  Hood,  and  have  female  Flowers  intermixed  with  the 
Stamina,  and  the  Top  of  the  Piftil  naked,  he  places  un¬ 
der  the  Genus  of  Arum ;  and  thofe  which  have  a  Boat- 
fhaped  Spatha,  covering  the  Spike  of  Flowers,  and  the 
male  and  female  Flowers  growing  feparate  on  the  Spike, 
he  places  under  Dracontium. 

1  his  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  fo  is  preferved  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  to  fupply  the  Markets  :  It  grows  naturally  in  moft 
of  the  Southern  Parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  it  was 
firft  obtained.  I  his  Plant  hath  a  large  tuberous  flefhy 
Root,  which,  in  the  Spring  puts  up  a  ftrait  Stalk  about 
three  Feet  high,  which  is  ipoted  like  the  Belly  of  a 
Snake  ;  at  the  d  op  it  fpfeads  out  into  Leaves,  which 
are  cut  into  i'everal  narrow  Segments,  almoft  to  the  Bot 
tom  ;  thefe  are  fpread  open  like  a  Hand  ;  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk  the  Flower  is  produced,  which  is  in  Shape 
like  the  Common  Arum,  having  a  very  long  Spatha  of 
a  dark  purple  Colour,  Handing  ereCt,  with  a  laro-e  Piftil 
ot  .the  iame  Colour,  fo  that  when  it  is  in  Flower,  it 
makes  no  unpleafing  Appearance ;  but  the  Flower  hath 

iw' ?  Sce?t  °f  Camon’  that  few  Perfons  can  en- 
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Gardens ;  but  was  it  not  for  this,  a  few  of  the  Plants 
mivht  merit  a  Place  in  Gardens,  for  the  Oddnefsof  the 
Flower.  It  is  very  hardy,  fo  will  grow  in  any  Soil  or 
Situation,  and  propagates  faft  by  Offsets  from  the  Root. 
The  Time  to  tranfplant  it,  is  in  Autumn,  when  their 
Leaves  decay :  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  their 
Stalks  decay  in  September.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this 
with  variegated  Leaves  and  Stalks,  which  is  preferved 
in  the  Gardens  of  fome  Perfons  who  are  fond  of  ftriped 
leaved  Plants ;  it  is  equally  hardy  with  the  common 
Sort,  and  may  be  propagated  in  Plenty,  but  fhould  be 
planted  in  poor  Ground,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  be¬ 
coming  plain,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  in  rich  Land. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Places  in 
Virginia  and  New  England ,  but  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
ferve  long  in  a  Garden.  I  received  fome  Roots  of  this 
from  New  England  a  few  Years  ago,  which  continued 
two  Years ;  but  the  Soil  being  dry,  they  decayed  in 
Summer.  Thefe  fhould  have  a  moift  fhady  Situation, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  :  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
are  divided  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  fmaller,  and 
rarely  grow  more  than  nine  Inches  high ;  the  Flowers 
are  like  thofe  of  the  common  Arum,  but  the  Piftil  is  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  Spatha.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Stalks 
decay  in  Autumn. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon ,  and  fome 
other  Parts  of  India,  fo  is  very  impatient  of  Cold  :  It  is 
a  Plant  of  humble  Growth ;  the  Leaves  come  up  from 
the  Root,  having  Foot  Stalks  about  four  Inches  long ; 
thefe  are  divided  into  three  Lobes,  which  terminate  in 
Points ;  the  Flower  rifes  immediately  from  the  Root, 
Handing  on  a  very  fhort  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Spatha  is  long, 
ereft,  and  of  a  fine  Scarlet  within,  as  is  alfo  the  Piftil. 
This  ufually  appears  in  May,  and  the  Leaves  decay  in 
Augujt,  but  new  ones  foon  after  rife  from  the  Root. 
This  Plant  muft  be  placed  in  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Bark 
Stove,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  England.  It  is 
propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Root,  which  come  out 
in  Plenty  when  the  Plants  are  in  Health. 

The  eleventh,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  fix- 
teenth  Sorts,  have  mild  Roots,  which  are  eaten  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  all  the  hot  Countries,  where  they  grow 
naturally,  and  fome  of  the  Sorts  are  cultivated  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  as  efculent  Plants, 
their  Roots  being  conftantly  eaten,  as  alfo  are  the 
Leaves  of  fome  of  the  Sorts,  particularly  the  fifteenth, 
which  they  call  Indian  Kale :  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
boiled,  and  fupply  the  Want  of  other  Greens.  As  there 
is  a  conftant  Succeffion  of  thefe  all  the  Year,  fo  a  fmall 
Spot  of  Ground,  planted  with  thefe  Roots,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupply  a  large  Family.  It  is  efteemed  a  whol- 
fome  Green  ;  and  in  thofe  Countries  where  many  of  the 
common  European  Vegetables  are  with  Difficulty  pro¬ 
duced,  this  proves  a  good  Succedanum  ;  but  they  feem 
to  make  little  Diftindlion  of  the  Species  ;  for  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Roots  of  three  Sorts,  by  the  common  Title 
of  Edder  *,  but  I  fuppofe  the  fourteenth  Sort  is  the  moft: 
commonly  cultivated  there  for  their  Roots.  The  fix- 
teenth  Sort  has  not  been  many  Years  introduced  among 
them,  for  it  came  originally  from  the  Spanijh  IVeJl- In¬ 
dies,  where  it  grows  in  great  Plenty.  Both  thefe  have 
larger  Roots  than  the  fifteenth,  for  which  Reafon  they 
are  prefered  to  it. 

All  thele  Sorts  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe 
Perfons,  who  are  curious  in  colledting  exotic  Plants,  for 
the  Variety  of  their  Leaves;  for  their  Flowers  have  very 
little  Beauty,  nor  do  they  often  appear  in  this  Country. 
The  Plants  are  propagated  eafily  by  Offsets  from  their 
Roots,  which  they  put  out  plentifully  :  Thefe  muft  be 
planted  in  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot  Bed,  to  promote  their  taking  Root ;  and  if  they 
are  afterward  continued  in  the  Bark  Stove,  they  will 
make  great  Progrefs,and  their  Leaves  will  be  very  large. 
They  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  Stove,  upon  Shelves,  alter 
they  are  well  eftablifhed  in  the  Pots,  but  they  will  not 
be  fo  ftrong  as  the  other.  Thefe  Sorts  are  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  at  any  Time  of  the 
Year,  fo  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  where  a 
Plant  or  two  of  each  Sort  will  make  a  pleafing  Variety 
with  their  large  Leaves,  which  continue  thro’  the  Year. 

The 
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The  twelfth  Sort  I  was  favoured  with  by  Mr.  Peter 
Collinjon ,  F.  R.  S.  who  procured  the  Root  from  North 
America ,  where  it  naturally  grows.  This  requires  a 
moift  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation,  but  is  hardy  in  re- 
fpeflof  Cold.  It  flowered  two  Years  in  the  Garden  at 
Chelfea ,  but  in  a  very  dry  Seafon  decayed.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  came  up  before  there  was  any  Appearance  of  Leaves ; 
the  Spatha  was  large,  and  the  Piftil  fhort  and  blunt  •, 
the  female  Flowers  were  ranged  each  between  a  Sort 
of  Checque  Work,  which  was  diagonal  to  the  Piftil ; 
the  Flower  decayed  without  any  Appearance  of  Seed. 

The  Roots  of  the  feventeenth  Sort  I  received  from 
India  this  annually  flowers  in  May ;  the  Leaves  grow 
near  the  Ground,  having  fhort  Foot  Stalks  •,  they  are 
divided  into  three  fharp  pointed  Lobes  ;  the  Flower 
comes  up  immediately  from  the  Root,  upon  a  fhort 
Foot  Stalk  •,  the  Spatha  is  long  and  turns  downward, 
but  the  Piftil  ftands  ereft  :  They  are  both  of  a  very  deep 
purple  Colour,  and  fmell  almoft  like  the  Flower  of 
Dragon  ;  this  never  hath  any  Appearance  of  Seeds,  but 
is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Roots.  It  is  tender, 
fo  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in'  the  Bark  Stove,  otherwife 
it  will  not  thrive  in  England. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven 
Feet,  with  a  green  jointed  Stalk,  as  large  as  a  walking 
Stick  •,  the  Leaves  are  placed  irregularly  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks,  growing  in  a  Clufter :  Thefe  are  oblong, and  of 
a  light  green  Colour;  from  between  the  Leaves  the  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  on  every  Side  of  the  Stalk  •,  thefe  have  a  long 
Spatha  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  marked  in  every  Part  with 
white  Spots :  They  have  no  Foot  Stalks,  but  fit  clofe  to 
the  Stem  of  the  Plant ;  at  their  firft  Appearance  they 
ftanderedl,  foon  after  they  are  horizontal,  and  in  a  little 
Time  they  decline  downward  ;  their  lower  Part  is  fwell- 
ing  fo  far  as  the  Flowers  are  ranged  on  the  Piftil,  above  , 
which  it  is  greatly  contracted,  and  toward  the  Top  en¬ 
larges  again,  where  it  is  a  little  open,  fo  as  to  fhew  the 
naked  Part  of  the  Piftil,  but  is  twifted  again  at  the  Top. 
All  the  lower  Part  clofely  folds  over  the  Piftil,  fo  that 
it  is  fcarce  difcernable,  unlefs  the  Spatha  is  opened, which 
can  only  be  done  on  one  Side,  the  other  adhering  clofely 
to  the  Piftil,  fo  far  Upward  as  the  Flowers  extend,  the 
naked  Part  of  the  Piftil  only  being  feparated  from  it ; 
fo  that  the  female  Flowers  and  Stamina  are  ranged  only 
upon  one  Side  of  the  Piftil,  in  which  it  differs  from  all 
the  other  Species  which  I  have  feen. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  Sugar  Iftands,  and  other 
warm  Parts  of  America ,  chiefly  in  the  low  Grounds ; 
the  -whole  Plant  abounds  with  an  acrid  Juice,  fo  that  if 
a  Leaf  or  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  broken,  and  applied  to  the 
Tip  of  the  Tongue,  itoCcafions  a  very  painful  Senfation, 
and  occafions  the  falivary  Dudts  to  fwell,  and  brings 
on  a  great  Defluxion  of  Saliva  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  Plant 
are  fometimes  applied  to  the  Mouths  of  the  Negroes  by 
way  of  Punifhment.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  cuting 
off  the  Stalks  intoLengths  of  three  or  four  Joints,  which 
muft  be  laid  to  dry  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months  for  if 
the  wounded  Part  is  not  perfectly  healed  over  before  the 
Curings  are  planted,  they  will  rot  and  decay  :  Thefe 
fhculd  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tan, 
being  careful  that  they  have  little  Wet,  until  they  have 
made  good  Roots  •,  when  they  are  well  eftablifhed  at 
Bottom,  fome  of  them  may  be  placed  in  a  dry  Stove,  and 
others  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Bark  Stove, 
where  they  will  make  the  greateft  Progrefs,  and  produce 
more  Flowers  than  the  others.  It  is  a  tender  Plant,  fo 
muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  and  fhould  have 
very  little  Wet  in  Winter. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  low  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Leaves  being  very  fhort,  and  furrowed  ;  the  Leaves 
are  near  two  Feet  long,  and  fifteen  or  fixteen  Inches 
broad,  having  two  broad  Ears  at  their  Bafe,  which  are 
round  :  This  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy ,  from 
■whence  I  have  received  the  Roots  and  Specimens,  but 
they  have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England.  This  Sort  is 
tender,  fo  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove, 
and  treated  as  other  tender  exotic  Plants,  from  hot 
Countries.  It  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Roots, 
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for  all  thefe  Species  which  are  Natives  of  hot  Countries 
never  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

ARUM  AETHIOPICUM.  See  Calk. 

ARUM  SCANDENS.  See  Dracontium. 

ARUNDO,  Lin.  Gen.- Plant.  76.  The  Reed. 

The  Chambers  are, 

It  is  of  the  Grafs  Tribe,  the  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes * 
and  are  included  in  a  Chaff  which  is  oblong ,  pointed ,  and 
opens  with  two  Valves.  The  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  bi¬ 
valve  and  longer  than  the  Empalement *  having  a  Down  at 
their  Bafe ,  which  rifes  almoft  their  Length  the  Flower 
hath  three  hairy  Stamina ,  crowned  with  horned  Summits  * 
in  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  two 
flender  Styles  which  are  hairy  and  reflexed,  crowned  with  a 
fimple  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
pointed  Seed ,  with  long  Down  adhering  to  its  Bafe. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Divifion 
of  Linnceus’ s  third  Clafs,  entitled  Triandria  Digynia,  the 
Flowers  having  three  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  By  this 
Syftem  Linnaus  has  been  obliged  to  feparate  the  Plants 
of  the  Grafs  Tribe  to  a  great  Diftance  from  each  other-, 
moft  of  them  are  included  in  this  third  Clafs,  but  fome 
are  removed  to  the  fixth,  others  to  the  twenty-firft,  and 
fome  to  his  twenty-third  Clafs  ;  therefore  the  Diftribu- 
tion  which  Profeflbr  Van  Royen  has  made  of  thefe  Plants 
is  to  be  prefered,  for  he  has  ranged  them  all  under  one 
Clafs  which  he  titles  Gramina ,  and  the  fubordinate  Di- 
vifions  are  according  to  the  Number  of  their  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Arundo  calycibus  quinquefloris  panicidd  laxd.  Prod,. 
Leyd.  66.  Reed  with  five  Flowers  in  each  Cup,  grow¬ 
ing  in  loofe  Panicles.  This  is  the  Arundo  vulgaris  pa- 
luftris.  J.  B.  2.  485.  The  common  MarfhReed. 

2.  Arundo  calycibus  trifloris  paniculd  diffufa.  Prod . 
Leyd.  66.  Reed  with  three  Flowers  included  in  each 
Cup,  growing  in  diffufed  Panicles.  This  is  the  Arundo 
fativa  qua  Donax  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  1 7.  The  manur¬ 
ed  Reed,  or  Donax  of  Diofcorides ;  this  is  fometimes 
called  by  Gardeners  the  Ever-green  Reed,  but  for  what 
Reafon  I  cannot  imagine,  becaufe  the  Stalks  decay 
every  Autumn,  and  new  Shoots  arife  from  the  Roots 
in  the  Spring. 

3.  Arundo  Indica  Laconica  verftcolor.  Mor.  Hi  ft.  3. 
p.  219.  Indian  Reed  with  variegated  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Arundo  Indica  variegata  feu  Laconica  Theophrafti . 
Cornut.  Can.  55.  The  Lidian  variegated  Reed  ol  Theo- 
phraftus. 

4.  Arundo  caule  arbor eo  foliis  acuminatis  fulcatis ,  bqfi 
rotundioribus.  Reed  with  a  Tree-like  Stalk,  and  pointed 
furrowed  Leaves,  which  are  round  at  their  Bafe.  This 
is  the  Beejha  Hort.  Mai.  Vol.  V.  p.  119.  and  the  Bambu 
altera  fpecies.  Raii  Hift.  1 3 1 6.  another  Species  of 
Bambu. 

5.  Arundo  caule  arboreo  foliis  utrinque  acuminatis. 
Reed  with  a  Tree-like  Stalk,  and  Leaves  which  are 
pointed  at  both  Ends.  This  is  th tlly  Hort.  Mai.  Voh  I. 

P-  25- 

6.  Arundo  Orient alis  tenui folia  caule  pleno  ex  qua 
Turca  calambs  par  ant.  Tourn.  Cor.  39.  Eaftern  Reed 
with  a  narrow  Leaf  and  a  full  Stalk,  of  which  the  Turks 
make  their  Writing  Pens. 

The  firft  Sort  is  fo  very  common  by  the  Sides  of  Ri¬ 
vers  and  large  Handing  Waters  in  divers  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  it  is  needlefs  for  me  to  fay  any  Thing  of  its 
Culture.  This  is  cut  in  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves 
begin  to  fall,  and  the  Stems  are  changed  brown,  for 
making  Hedges  in  Kitchen  Gardens,  and  for  many 
other  Ufes. 

The  fecond  Sort,  although  Native  of  a  warm  Coun¬ 
try,  yet  will  bear  the  Cold  of  our  fevereft  Winters,  in 
the  open  Ground  •,  it  dies  to  the  Surface  in  Autumn, 
and  rifes  again  the  fucceeding  Spring ;  and  if  kept  \ up- 
plied  with  Water  in  dry  Weather,  will  grow  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high  the  fame  Summer  *,  and  is  very  pro¬ 
per  to  intermix  with  fmall  Trees  and  Shrubs,  or  tall 
Plants  and  Flowers  in  Bofquets,  where,  by  the  Oddnefs 
f  D  d  of 
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of  its  Appearance,  it  will  have  a  good  Effeft,  in  adding 
to  the  Variety.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots  early  in  the  Spring,  before  they  begin  to  lhoot, 
and  will,  in  a  Year  or  two,  if  your  Ground  be  good, 
make  very  large  Stools,  fo  that  from  each  Stool  you  may 
have  twenty  or  thirty  large  Canes  produced.  This  ne¬ 
ver  produces  any  Spikes  of  Flowers  in  England. 

The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  brought  from  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  are  ufed  by  the  Weavers,  as  alfo  to 
make  Fifhing  Rods. 

The  third  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Variety  of  the  fe- 
cond,  differing  therefrom  only  in  having  variegated 
Leaves.  But  this  I  much  doubt,  becaufe  the  Sort  with 
variegated  Leaves  is  much  tenderer  than  the  other,  fo 
mu  ft  be  fheltered  from  the  Froft,  otherwife  it  will  not 
live  through  the  Winter  in  England.  The  Plant  never 
grows  to  a  third  Part  of  the  Height  of  the  other,  and 
the  Leaves  are  narrower  and  much  fborter ;  whether 
thefe  Differences  may  not  be  occafioned  by  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Plant,  1  cannot  take  upon  me  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  all  thofe  Plants  which 
have  variegated  Leaves,  are  much  weaker  than  the 
plain,  and  do  not  grow  fo  large,  nor  will  they  refill  the 
Cold  fo  well.  But  as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Native 
of  a  different  Country,  and  by  all  the  Writers  who  have 
mentioned  it  fuppofed  to  be  different,  fo  I  have  enu¬ 
merated  it  among  the  Species. 

The  two  Sorts  of  Bambu  are  of  great  Service  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  India,  who  make  molt  of  their  common 
Utenfils  of  the  Stems  of  thefe  Canes,  which  grow  to  a 
prodigious  Magnitude  in  thofe  Countries. 

We  have  Plants  of  the  fourth  Sort  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  which  aromore  than  twenty  Feet  high  ;  and 
if  the  Stoves  in  which  they  are  kept  were  high  enough 
to  admit  them,  they  would,  according  to  Appearance, 
rife  to  twice  that  Height.  The  Shoots  of  this  Plant 
are  of  quicker  Growth  than  any  other  yet  known,  which 
rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  ;  for  a  ftrong  Shoot  from 
the  Root  will  rife  to  twenty  Feet  in  five  Weeks,  as  I 
have  for  feveral  Years  obferved.  Some  of  thefe  Stems 
are  as  large  as  a  Man’s  Wrift,  but  in  general  as  big  as 
Walking  Sticks,  and  when  dried  are  as  fit  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  as  thofe  which  are  imported.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  are  much  broader  than  thofe  of  the  fifth,  particu¬ 
larly  at  their  Bale ;  thefe  Leaves  are  generally  put  round 
the  Tea  Chefls  in  their  Package,  and  are  fattened  toge¬ 
ther  fo  as  to  form  a  Kind  of  Mat. 

1  he  fifth  Sort  is  more  rare  at  prefent  in  Europe , 
though  it  is  the  moft  common  on  the  Coaft  of  Malabar. 

They  are  both  tender  Plants,  fo  will  not  live  in  this 
Country,  unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove  ; 
and  as  their  Roots  fpread  very  wide,  fo  they  fhould  not 
be  confined:  Therefore  to  have  them  produce  ftrong 
Stems,  they  mutt  be  planted  in  large  Tubs,  filled  with 
rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Bark 
Stove  ;  and  as  they  naturally  grow  in  marfhy  low 
Biaces,  fo  they  require  Plenty  of  Water,  efpecially 
when  the  Roots  have  filled  the  Tubs  in  which  they  were 
panted  When  the  Tubs  decay,  the  Boards  may  be 
removeu  and  the  Plants  permited  to  root  into  the  Tan, 
which  will  encourage  them  to  grow  to  a  larger  Size  : 

cUnthfn  -h,eie  muft  Care  taken  when  the  Bed  is  re- 
ie  bed  with  new  Tan,  to  leave  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 

the  old  I  an  about  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  ;  for  if  they 
are  too  much  bared,  and  the  new  Tan  laid  near  them, 
when  that  heats,  it  will  fcorch  their  Roots,  fo  that  the 
Hants  are  lometimes  deftroyed  by  it.  Both  Sorts  are 
propagated  by  Slips  from  the  Roots,  which  fhould  be 

before”, he  *“  ***  well  eftablifhed 

Pens  withal1  rh'  1  what  the  Turks  make  their  Writing 
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The  Char  a  tiers  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  which 
is  cut  into  five  equal  Segments  almofi  to  the  Bottom.  The 
Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  of  the  grining  Kind ,  having  a  long 
cylindrical  Tube,  and  divided  at  the  Top  into  two  Lips, 
the  upper  one  being  divided  into  two  Parts,  whofe  Edges 
are  reflexed.  The  lower  Lip  is  flight ly  cut  into  three  Parts 
which  are  obtufe  ;  the  two  Lips  join  clofe  together ,  fo  as  to 
form  a  Kind  of  Snout.  It  hath  four  Stamina,  two  of  which 
are  longer  than  the  other  ;  in  the  Center  is  placed  a  round 
Germen  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  round  Hufk , 
divided  into  two  Cells,  which  are  full  of  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  joined  to  the 
Antirrhinum,  to  which  he  has  alfo  added  the  Linarid, 
whereby  the  Number  of  Species  under  that  Genus  are 
fo  numerous,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  diftinguifh  them; 
And  as  all  the  Species  of  Linaria  have  Heels  or  Spurs 
to  their  Pdowers,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Antirrhinum, 
fo  that  Character  alone  is  fufficient  to  keep  them  fepa- 
rate  :  And  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  in  the  Afa- 
rina  being  cut  into  equal  Segments  to  the  Bottom,  and 
thofe  of  Antirrhinum  being  unequal,  is  enough  to  dif¬ 
tinguifh  this  Genus. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Asarina  caule  decumbent e  foliis  .oppofitis  renifor- 
mibus  crenatis.  Baftard  Afarum  with  a  trailing  Stalk, 
and  Kidney- fhaped  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  which 
are  indented  on  their  Edges.  This  is  the  Afarina  hede- 
rula  faxatilis.  Lob.  Icon.  6 01.  Afarina ,  or  Rock  Ground- 
ivy. 

2.  Asarina  caule  ere  Co  foliis  lanceolatis  amplexicau- 
libus  panitula  dichotoma.  Baftard  Afarum  with  an  upright 
Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  embrace  the  Stalks, 
and  Spikes  of  Flowers  coming  out  from  the  Divifion 
of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Penftemon.  Mitch.  Gen.  14. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  low  trailing  annual  Plant,  the 
Branches  extend  little  more  than  a  Foot  each  Way,  and 
are  weak,  fo  that  unlefs  they  are  fupported,  they  lie 
upon  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  Groundivy,  which  grow  oppofite  by  Pairs  ; 
at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly 
on  each  Side  the  Stalk,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
Snap-dragon,  but  have  a  long  Tube;  they  are  of  a 
worn-out  purple  Colour  at  the  Top,  but  below  of  an 
herbaceous  Colour.  Thefe  come  out  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  m  September,  which  fhould  be  fown  fooij 
after,  pr  permited  to  fcatter,  for  when  they  are  fown  in 
the  Spring  they  feldom  grow.  The  Plants  fhould  re¬ 
main  where  they  are  fown,  and  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where 
they  grow  too  clofe.  As  there  is  not  much  Beauty  in 
this  Plant,  fo  two  or  three  of  them  will  be  enough  in  a 
Garden,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Italy  and  the  South  of  France. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds.  This  Plant 
hath  upright  Stalks,  which  grow  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  and  put  out  feveral  Side  Branches;  thefe  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  a 
Point,  which  grow  oppofite,  and  embrace  the  Stalks 
at  their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  fhortloofe  Spikes 
[orft  t^.e  ^ivifions  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  fhaped  like' 
thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  lefs,  and  of  a  purple  Co¬ 
lour.  .  They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  their  Seeds 
ripen  in  September. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  feldom 
grow  the  fame  Year,  but  remain  in  the  Ground  till  the 
following  Spring.  When  the  Plants  are  grown  ftrong 
enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a 
ffiady  Border,  which  will  prevent  their  Flowering  the 
f™  ^  and  in  the  Autumn  they  may  be  planted 

Bn°rd"S0f  the  Hower  Garden,  where  they  will 
a  to  t  ie  anety.  The  Roots  feldom  laft  above  two 
rears,  io  that  young  Plants  fhould  be  annually  raifed. 

ASARUM  [from  «  privative,  and  <rAPu,  Gr.  to  a- 
Aferabacca.UCh  “  *  **  aPk"tn°‘ 
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The  Charatters  are* 

The  flower  hath  a  thick  Bell-fhaped  Emp alement  of  one 
Leaf.,  which  is  coloured ,  and  flight  ly  cut  at  the  Brim  into 
three  Parts ,  which  are  reflexed.  It  hath  no  Petals ,  but 
twelve  Jhort  Awl-fioaped  Stamina ,  crowned  by  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits ,  which  are  f aft ened  in  the  Middle  to  the  Stamina  •,  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Empalement  is  inclofed  a  thick  Germen , 
fupporting  a  Jhort  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  a  reflexed 
Stigma ,  cut  into  fix  Parts.  The  Germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  thick  Capfule  having  fix  Cells ,  containing  feveral  oval 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus's  eleventh 
Clafs,  entitled  Dodecandria  Monogynia ,  the  Flowers 
having  twelve  Stamina  and  oneScyle.  Tcurnefort  ranges 
it  in  his  fifteenth  Clals  of  Plants,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  a  ftamineous,  Flower,  the  hinder  Part  of 
whofe  Calyx  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  As  a  rum  foliis  reniformibus  obtufis  binis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PI.  442.  Afarabacca  with  Kidney-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
have  two  blunt  Points.  This  is  the  Afarum.  C.  B.  P. 
igy.  Common  Afarabacca. 

2.  Asarum  foliis  reniformibus  mucrcnatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  442.  Afarabacca  with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  end¬ 
ing  in  a  Point.  This  is  the  AfarumCanadenfe.  Cornut. 
Canad.  24.  Canada  Afarabacca. 

3.  Asarum  foliis  cor datis  obtufis glabris  petiolatis.  Flor. 
Virg.  162.  Afarabacca  with  fmooth  blunt  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Afarum  Vir- 
ginianum  piftolochue  foliis  fubrotundis  cyclaminis  more  ma- 
culatis.  Pluk.  Aim.  53.  Virginia  Afarabacca,  with  round 
Piftolochia  Leaves  marked  like  thofe  of  Sowbread. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  thick  fiefhy  Roots  which  are 
jointed,  and  fend  out  Fibres  from  every  Part ;  the 
Leaves  grow  fingly  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  arifing  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  Root ;  thefe  are  Kidney-fhaped, 
eared  at  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  rounded  at  the  Top, 
where  they  are  indented  •,  thefe  are  fmooth,  and  of  a 
fhining  green  Colour:  The  Flowers  grow  upon  very 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  clofe  to  the  Ground,  fo  are  hid  under 
the  Leaves.  They  are  compofed  of  a  Bell-fhaped  Em¬ 
palement,  of  a  worn  out  purple  Colour,  which  is  cut 
into  three  at  the  Top,  where  it  turns  backward :  In 
the  Bottom  is  fituated  the  Germen,  attended  by  twelve 
fhort  Stamina,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  leathery  Seed 
VefTel,  divided  into  fix  Cells,  which  contain  feveral 
roundifh  Seeds.  ; 

The  Leaves  of  the  fecond  Sort  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  firft,  and  Hand  on  longer  Foot  Stalks  ; 
thefe  are  pointed  and  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  like  thofe 
of  the  other  Sort,  growing  clofe  to  the  Root,  but  are 
fomewhat  inclining  to  green  on  their  Outfide,  in  all 
other  Refpebts  they  agree. 

The  third  Sort  hath  fmooth  blunt  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  veined 
and  fpoted  on  their  upper  Surface  like  thofe  of  the  au¬ 
tumnal  Cyclamen  ;  the  Flowers  of  this  are  fhaped  like 
the  others,  but  Hand  on  longer  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of 
a  darker  purple  Colour.  Thefe  flower  in  April  and 
May ,  ai  d  their  Seeds  ripen  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  very  common,  and  hath 
Been  found  wild  in  fome  Parts  of  England ,  though  but 
rarely  ;  it  delights  in  a  moift  fhady  Place,  and  is  in- 
creafed  by  parting  the  Roots  in  Autumn.  This  is  the 
Sort  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine. 

It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  green  Emeticks  for  Madnefs,  and 
it  is  a  great  Sternutatory  ;  a  fmall  Quantity  of  the 
Powder  of  the  Leaves  being  mixed  with  Snuff,  will  oc- 
cafion  violent  Sneezings. 

The  powder  of  this  Herb  has  been  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Norfolk ,  to  be  ufed  on 
Cattle  when  troubled  with  the  late  raging  Diftemper, 
which,  if  blown  up  the  Noftrils  of  the  lick  Cattle,  will 
occafion  a  violent  Difcharge  from  the  Head  by  the 
Noftrils ;  and  this,  they  have  affirmed,  has  cured 
great  Numbers  of  Cattle,  which  were  at  the  laft  Stage 
of  the  Diffiemper. 

The  Canada  Sort  is  tolerably  hardy,  and  will  endure 
our  common  Winters  in  the  open  Ground,  being  rarely 
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hurt  but  by  great  Ftofts;  or  being  planted  in  a  wet  Soil; 
which  often  occafions  the  Roots  to  rot  in  Winter.  This 
is  propagated  as  the  other. 

The  third  Sort  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England , 
being  feldom  injured  by  Froft  ;  but  if  the  Plants  are  tod 
much  expofed  to  the  Sun  in  Summer,  they  feldom 
thrive  well  ;  therefore  they  fliould  be  planted  in  a  Bor¬ 
der  where  they  may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun,  in 
which  Situation  they  will  fpread  and  increafe.  Thefe  two 
laft  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  North  America. 

ASCLEPIAS  [fo  called  from  AEfculapius  the  firft  In¬ 
ventor  of  Phyfick ;  the  Plant  defervedly  bearing  that 
Name,  becaufe  of  its  excellent  Virtues  :  It  is  alfo  call¬ 
ed  vincetoxicum ,  from  vincrre ,  to  overcome,  and  ro£i>c«, 
Poifons,  q.  d.  a  Plant  overcoming  Poifons],  Hirundi- 
naria,  or  Swallow-wort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  which  is 
cut  into  five  acute  Segments  ;  the  Petal  is  alfo  of  one  Leaf,  di¬ 
vided  into  five  oval  Parts  which  are  reflexed ;  ip.  the  Cen¬ 
ter  is  fituated  five  Nettariums  which  encompafs  the  Parts  of 
Generation  •,  thefe  have  Horns  which  turn  toward  the  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  joined  in  a  truncated  Body  inclofed  by  five 
Scales ,  which  are  open  every  Way.  There  are  five  Sta¬ 
mina  which  are  fcarce  vifible,  which  have  five  Summits , 
which  are  fituated  between  the  Nettariums ,  and  inclofed  by 
the  Scales  of  the  truncated  Body.  It  hath  two  oval  pointed 
Germen,  fupporting  two  Jhort  Styles  crowned  by  a  -Jingle  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  two  large  oblong  fw til¬ 
ing  Pods  ending  in  a  Point ,  which  open  with  two  Valves 
in  one  Cell,  which  is  filled  with  compreffed  Seeds,  lying  over 
each  other  like  Tiles  on  a  Houfe,  and  are  crowned  with  a 
foft  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus's  fecond 
Divifion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  Flowers  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  To 
this  Genus  he  joins  many  Species  of  the  Dogfbane,  as 
was  before  mentioned  in  the  Genus  of  Apocynum. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Asclepias  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  caule  eretto  um- 
belulis proliferis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  216.  Swallow-wort  with 
oval  lharp  pointed  Leaves,  an  upright  Stalk,  and  a 
proliferous  Umbeh  This  is  the  Afclepias  albo  flore. 
C.  B  P.  303.  Swallow-wort  with  a  white  Flower. 

2.  Asclepias  foliis  lanceolaiis  a  cut  is  caule  fuperne  fub- 
volubili.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  216.  Swallow- wort  with  pointed 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
twining.  This  is  the  Afclepias  nigro  flore.  C.  B.  P.  303. 
Swallow- wort  with  a  black  Flower. 

3.  Asclepias  foliis  ovatis  acutis  caule  infir  mo ,  um¬ 
bellis  fimplicibns.  Swallow- wort  with  oval  pointed  Leaves^ 
a  weak  Stalk,  and  Angle  Umbels.  This  is  the  Afcle¬ 
pias  anguftifolia  flore  fiavefcente.  H.  R.  Par.  Narrow 
leaved  Swallow-wort  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

4.  Asclepias  foliis  revolutis  linearibus  verticillatii 
caule  eretto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  217.  Swallow-wort  with 
narrow  twilling  Leaves  growing  in  Whorles,  and  an 
upright  Stalk.  This  is  the  Apocynum  Mari anum  erettum 
linarU  anguftiffimis  foliis  umbellatum.  Pluk.  Mant.  1 7. 
Upright  Dogfbane  of  Maryland,  with  narrow  Toadflax 
L,eaves  and  Flowers  growing  in  an  Umbel. 

5.  Asclepias  foliis  ovalibus  fubtus  tomentofis  caule 
fimpliciffimo  umbellis  nutantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  214. 
Swallow-wort  with  oval  Leaves,  which  are  downy  on 
their  under  Side,  a  Angle  Stalk,  and  noding  Umbels* 
This  is  the  Apocynum  majus  Syriacum  erettum.  Corn.  Ca¬ 
nad.  Greater  upright  Syrian  Dogfbane. 

6.  Asclepias  foliis  ovatis  fubtus  pilofiufculis  caule  fim- 
plici  umbellis  nettariifque  erettis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  214. 
Swallow-wort  with  oval  Leaves,  hairy  on  their  under 
Side,  a  Angle  Stalk,  with  upright  Umbels  and  Nedla- 
riums.  This  is  the  ylpocynum  fioribus  amcene  purpureis 
corniculis  furrettis.  Ilort.  Elih.  31.  Dogfbane  with  fine 
purple  Flowers  and  upright  Horns. 

7.  Asclepias  foliis  ovatis  fubtus  villofis  caule  fimplici 
umbellis  erettis  nettariis  refupinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  214. 
Swallow-wort  with  oval  Leaves,  hairy  on  their  under 
Side,  a  Angle  Stalk,  and  upright  Umbels  with  inclining 
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Ne&ariums.  This,  is  the  Apocynum  ereButn  Novebora- 
cenfe  foliis  minus  incanis  flare  ex  obfoleto  dilute  purpuraf ren¬ 
te.  Par.  Bat.  33.  Upright  Dogfbane  of  New  2  ork ,  with 
Leaves  lei's  hoary,  and  a  worn  out  palifh  purple  co¬ 
loured  Flower. 

8.  Asclepias  foliis  ovatis  rugofis  nudis  caule  fimplici 
umbellis  fubfeflilibus  pedicellis  tomentofls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
Swallow-wort  with  rough  naked  oval  Leaves,  a  Tingle 
Stalk,  Umbels  growing  dole  to  the  Stalk,  and  woolly 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Apocynum  vet  us  Americanum 
JVifank  diBum.  Ilort.  Elth.  32.  The  old  American  Dogf¬ 
bane  called  JVifank. 

9.  Asclepias  foliis  lanceolaiis  caule  fuperne  divifo 
umbellis  ter  min  alibus  congefiis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  215.  Swal¬ 
low-wort  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  divided  and  terminated  by  a  clofe  Umbel. 
This  is  the  Apocynum  minus  re  Bum  Canadenfe.  Corn.  Ca- 
nad.  9.  Smaller  upright  Dogfbane  of  Canada. 

10.  Asclepias  foliis  villofis  caule  d.ecumbente.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  216.  Swallow-wort  with  hairy  Leaves,  and 
a  declining  Stalk.  This  is  the  Apocynum  Carolinianum 
aurantiacum  pilofum.  Pet.  H.  Sicc.  90.  Hairy  Orange- 
coloured  Dogfbane  of  Carolina. 

11.  Asclepias  foliis  alternis  lanceolatis  caule  divari- 
cato  pilofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  217.  Swallow- wort  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  growing  alternately,  and  a  hairy 
divided  Stalk.  This  is  the  Apocynum  Nova  Anglia  hir- 
futum  tuber  of  a  radice  floribus  aurantiis.  H.  L.  649.  Hairy 
New  England  Dogfbane  with  a  tuberofe  Root,  and  an 
Orange-coloured  Flower,  commonly  called  Orange  A- 
pocynum. 

12.  Asclepias  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  glabris  caule 
fruticofo  umbellis  later  alibus.  Swallow- wort  with  fmooth, 
narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and 
Umbels  coming  out  of  the  Sides.  This  is  the  Apocy¬ 
num  ere  Bum  Africanum  villofo  fruBu  falicis  folio  glabro 
angufto.  Par.  Bat.  23.  Upright  African  Dogfbane  with  a 
hairy  Fruit,  and  a  narrow,  fmooth,  Willow  Leaf. 


13.  Asclepias  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris  umbellis fimpli 
cibus  lateralibus  caule  fruticofo.  Swallow-wort  witl 
fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fingle  U  mbels  coming  fron 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  Thi 
is  the  Apocynum  ere  Bum  Africanum  folio  falicis  lato glabr< 
f  ullu  villofo.  P ar .  Bat.  24.  Upright  African  Dogfbam 
with  a  broad  fmooth  Willow  Leaf,  and  a  hairy  Fruit. 

14-  Asclepias  foliis  lanceolatis  villojis  acutis  umbelli, 
fimplicibus  ere Bis  caule  fruticofo.  Swallow-wort  witl 
hairy  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  pointed,  final, 
upright  Umbels,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  th< 
Apocynum  ere  Bum  Africanum  villofo  fruBu  falicis  folio  lan 
fubhirfutc.  Par.  Bat.  24.  Upright  African  .Dogfbam 
with  hairy  Fruit,  and  a  broad  hairy  \Villow  Leaf? 

15.  Ascleplias  caule  ereBo  fruticofo,  foliis  fubrotun- 
dis  amplexicaulibus,  umbellis  congefiis.  Swallow- wort  witl 
an  upright  fhrubby  Stalk,  roundifh  Leaves  embracinc 
it,  and  clofe  Umbels.  This  is  the  Apocynum  ereBun 
jruticoJ urn  folio  fubrotundo  glauco.  Par.  Bat.  37.  Up¬ 
right  fhrubby  Dogfbane  with  a  roundifh  Sea-green  Leaf 

16, ).  AscTepias  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris  caule  frnplia 
umbellis  ereBis  lateralibus  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant  21c 
Swallow-wort  with  a  fingle  Stalk,  fmooth  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  ana  upright  fingle  Umbels,  proceeding  frorr 
t  e  inSs  0  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Apocynum-  Arne- 
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ricanum  foliis  Amygdali  longioribus.  Plum.  Cat.  2 
ncan  Dogfbane  with  longer  Almond  Leaves] 

17.  Asclepias  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  glabris  ca 
fmphci  umbellis  ereBis  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2 1 
Swallow-wort  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ha\ 
mg  Eoot  3‘alks  ‘  fingle  Stalf  and  upright  fingk  ul 
bels.  This  is  the  Apocynum  radice  fibroid,  petals  coc 
neis  cornicuhs  croceis.  lion.  Elth.  34.  DoJbLe  witl 

itr  ca°lM  Petals 

ioins,  called  Baftard  Ipecacuana 


19.  Asclepias  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  glabris  caule 
fimplici  umbellis  ereBis  terminalihus.  Swallow-wort  with 
fmooth  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  fingle  Stalk,  ter¬ 
minated  by  upright  Umbels.  This  is  the  Apocynum 
ereBum  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis  floribus  umbellatis  albis. 
Houft.  Mff.  Upright  Dogfbane  with  oblong  pointed 
Leaves,  and  white  Flowers  growing  in  an  Umbel. 

20.  Asclepias  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  fubhirfutis 
caule  fruticofo  fcandente  umbellis  lateralibus  congefiis.  Swal¬ 
low-wort  with  oblong  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  a 
fhrubby  climbing  Stalk,  and  compad  Umbels  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Side. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Swallow- wort  of  the 
Shops.  This  is  called  Vincetoxicum  (A  Hirundinaria ,  in 
Englifh  Swallow-wort,  or  tame  Poifon,  from  its  fup- 
poied  Virtue,  being  accounted  a  mighty  counter  Poifon: 
The  Root  is  the  only  Part  which  is  ufed.  The  Root 
of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  many  ftrong  Fibres,  which 
are  connected  at  the  Top,  like  thofe  of  Afparagus,  from 
which  arife  many  Stalks,  in  Number  proportional  to 
the  Size  of  the  Roots  ;  thefe  grow  near  two  Feet  high, 
and  are  very  flender  at  the  Top  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval, 
ending  in  a  Point,  and  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs.  The 
Flowers  are  white,  growing  in  Umbels  near  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk,  from  which  are  fentout  fmaller  Umbels  ;  the 
Flowers  are  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  five  Parts,  in  the 
Center  of  which  are  placed  five  horned  Nedariums,  a- 
mong  which  the  Stamina  and  Styles  are  fituated.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  two  Germen  become  two 
long  pointed  Pods,  inclofing  many  comprefied. Seeds, 
which  are  crowned  with  a  foft  white  Down.  The 
Flowers  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
Spain ,  and  Italy. 

T.  he  fecond  Sort  agrees  with  the  firft,  in  the  Shape  of 
its  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Flowers,  but  the  Stalks  extend 
to  a  greater  Length,  and  toward  their  upper  Part  twift 
round  any  Sticks,  or  other  Plants  near  it,  and  the 
Flowers  of  this  are  black.  This  flowers  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  firft,  and  feldom  fails  to  ripen  its  Seeds 
in  England. 

The  third  differs  from  both  the  other  in  the  Narrow- 
nefs  of  its  Leaves,  and  Weaknefs  of  its  Stalks  •,  the  Um¬ 
bels  of  Flowers  are  fingle,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour.  This 
flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  two  former  Sorts, 
and  generally  perfeds  Seeds  in  England.  There  is  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  this  with  broader  Leaves,  which  may  have 
come  from  the  Seeds  of  this. 


i  hele  Plants  are  common  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  and 
are  all  Natives  of  the  fame  Countries.  They  are  ge¬ 
nerally  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots,  efpecially  the 
firft  Sort,  which  feldom  produces  Seeds  in  England.  The 
beft  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn,  when  their  Stalks  be¬ 
gin  to  decay.  They  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer  to¬ 
gether  than  three  Feet,  for  the  Fibres  of  their  Roots 
extend  to  a  confiderable  Diftance.  They  are  very  hardy 
Plants,  fo  will  thrive  in  any  Situation,  but  love  a  dry 
Soil.  Their  Stalks  die  in  Autumn,  and  new  ones  rife 
in  the  Spring. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  Europe  ; 
this  rifes  with  flender  upright  Stalks,  which  are  gar¬ 
ni  fhed  yery  narrow  Leaves,  growing  in  Whorles 
round  the  Stalks,  at  the  Top  of  which  grow  Umbels  of 
mall,  white,  ftarry  Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  Yuly, 
but  are  never  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  England ,  fo  are  only 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  which  fhould  be 
done  in  the  Spring, before  they  put  out  new  Shoots. 

k  Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  Border  and 
dry  Soil,  and  in  Winter  covered  with  old  Tan,  to  pre- 

r°ft  from  Penetrating  the  Ground. 

1  he  fifth  Sort  creeps  greatly  at  the  Root,  fo  that  it 
will  foon  fpread  over  a  large  Spot  of  Ground  •,  this 
-n  s  u  p  tong  Stems  upward  of  tour  Feet  high,  which 
have  thick  oval  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  hoary  on 
then  under  Sides.  Towards  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  the 
Umbels  of  Flowers  come  out  on  the  Side  ;  thefe  are  of 
a  worn  out  purple  Colour,  fmelling  fweet,  and  nod 
downward  *  fometimes- thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  oval 
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Pods,  filled  with  flat  Seeds,  crowned  by  a  long  foft 
Down  ;  it  flowers  in  July.  This  propagates  fait  enough 
by  its  creeping  Root,  and  will  grow  in  any  Soil  or  Si¬ 
tuation.  It  may  be  tranfplanted  any  Time  after  the 
Stalks  decay,  and  before  the  Roots  flioot  in  the  Spring. 
_  The  fixth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends 
up  feveral  upright  Stalks  in  the  Spring,  about  two  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  the  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced,  which  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  making 
a  pretty  Appearance  in  July ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Pods  in  England ;  this  muft  be  treated  as  the  fourth 
Sort.  I  was  favoured  with  this  by  Mr.  Peter  Collinjonj 
F.  R.  S. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  out  Angle 
Stalks,  near  three  Feet  high,  which  have  oval  Leaves, 
hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  placed  oppofite ;  the 
Flowers  grow  in  erebt  Umbels  at  the  Top,  and  the; 
Nebiariums  are  declining.  Thefe  are  of  a  worn  out 
purple  Colour  refembling  thole  of  the  fifth  ;  it  is  very 
hardy,  and  propagates  fall  by  its  creeping  Roots,  but 
never  produces  Seeds  in  England.  This  will  grow  in 
any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  when 
the  Stalks  decay. 

The  eighth 'Sort  refembles  the  feventh,  but  the  Leaves 
are  rough,  and  the  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  more  com-] 
pabt,  and  come  out  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are 
of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  Pods 
in  this  Country,  but  is  propagated  by  Roots  as  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort. 

The  ninth  Sort  came  firft  from  Canada ,  but  hath  fince 
been  found  growing  naturally  in  feveral  other  Parts  of 
America.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  puts  out 
feveral  upright  Stalks  about  two  Feet  high,  which  have 
oblong  lfnooth  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs ;  at  the  Top  are 
produced  cl.ofe  Umbels  of  purple  Flowers  ;  thefe  appear 
in  Augufl ,  but  do  not  produce  any  Seeds  here,  fo  is 
only  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  which  do  not 
increafe  very  fail,'  fo  that  it  is  not  very  Plenty  in  the  Gar* 
dens  ;  it  it  hardy  enough  to  live  Abroad,  if  it  is  planted 
in  a  dry  Soil. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America ,  but  is 
hardy  enough  to  live  Abroad  in  England ,  if  it  is  planted 
in  a  warm  Situation,  and  in  a  dry  Soil.  This  hath  de¬ 
clining  Stalks,  which  are  a  Foot  and  a  Plalf  long,  and 
hairy  *,  the  Leaves  are  narrow,  hairy,  and  placed  Oppo¬ 
fite  ;  the  Umbels  grow  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  compabt,  and  the  Flowers  are  of  a  bright 
orange  Colour.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
to  bring  up  the  Plants,  which  fhould  be  inured  to  the 
open  Air  fo  foon  as  the  Weather  will  permit,  for  if 
they  are  drawn  up  weak,  they  feldom  recover  it.  When 
they  are  of  a  proper  Strength  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Bor¬ 
der  fix  Inches  afunder,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from 
the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  frelh  Root,  but  they 
muft  nave  very  little  Water  given  them,  for  they  are 
milky  Plants,  which  rot  with  much  Wet.  During  the 
Summer  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
when  their  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  fome  roten  Tan 
fhould  be  laid  over  the  Ground  to  keep  out  the  Froft, 
which  fhould  be  removed  in  the  Spring  before  the  Plants 
put  out  new  Shoots  •,  and  the  following  Summer  will 
require  no  other  Care  than  before,  and  alfo  the  next  Win¬ 
ter  they  muft  be  covered  as  in  the  former.  The  fecond 
Spring  the  Roots  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain,  the  Roots  will  then  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower 
in  Summer,  and  will  laft  feveral  Years,  efpecially  if  they 
are  covered  with  Tan  to  keep  out  the  Froft,  but  they 
fhould  not  be  afterward  removed  ;  for  when  the  Roots 
are  large,  they  will  not  bear  tranlplanting. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Countries, 
and  is  much  like  the  former,  but  differs  in  having  up¬ 
right  Stalks,  and  the  Leaves  growing  alternate.  The 
Loots  of  this  grow  to  a  large  Size,  fo  will  not  bear 
tranlplanting.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  treated  in  the  Manner  diredled  for  the  former.  Thefe 
flower  the  latter  End  of  July,  and  in  Augufi  j  and,  in 
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warm  Sealons,  fometimes  ripen  their  Seeds  in  England ; 
neither  of  thefe  Plants  will  live  long  in  Pots,  for  which 
Reafon  I  have  recommended  their  being  planted  in  the 
full  Ground  ;  but  they  Ihould  have  a  warm  Situation. 

The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  Sorts  grovf 
naturally  at  the  Cape  cf  Good  Hopey  from  whence  they 
were  originally  brought  to  the  Gardens  in  Holland .  I 
have  received  Seeds  of  the  thirteenth  Sort  from  Alexan¬ 
dria ,  and  Mr.  Peter  Collinfcn ,  F.  R.  S.  gave  me  fome 
Seeds  of  it,  which  were  fent  him  from  Minorca ,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  it  grows  naturally  there,  but  may  have 
been  carried  thither  from  Africa. 

Thefe  rife  with  upright  fhrubby  Stems  to  the  Height 
of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  and  divide  into  many  Branches, 
thole  of  the  twelfth  Sort  are  garnifhed  their  whole 
Length  with  long,  narrow,  fmoot-h  Leaves,  ending  in 
a  Point ;  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  the  Umbels 
of  Flowers  are  produced,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  the 
blowers  are  white,  and  grow  loofely  on  the  Umbel  ; 
thefe  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  fhort,  thick,  fwelling 
Pods,  ending  in  a  Point,  which  are  thick  fet  with  Hairs^ 
and  are  filled  with  compreflfed  Seeds,  crowned  with  a 
foft  Down;  This  flowers  from  June  to  Qdtober^  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Winter. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  differs  from  the  twelfth,  in  Having 
much  broader  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  darker  green  ; 
the  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  fmaller,  grow  upon  fhorter 
boot  Stalks,  and  the  fingle  Flowers  are  larger.  This 
flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  doth  not  rife  fo  high  as  either  of 
the  former,  and  tht  Branches  grow  at  a  much  greater 
Diftance  j  the  Leaves  aire  fhorter,  and  are  covered  on 
both  Sides  with  fhort  Hairs.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
Email  loofe  Umbels,  and  are  white  ;  thele  appear  in  the 
fame  Sealon  with  the  former. 

_  Dr-  Linnaeus  fuppofes  thefe  three  to  be  the  fame  Spe¬ 
cies,  but  I  have  propagated  them  for  many  Years  from 
Seeds,  and  have  never  found  either  of  the  Sorts  to  vary. 
1  hefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  fown  in 
Aprit  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  the  open  Air,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  three  or  four  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
fhaded  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  may 
be  placed  with  Other  exotic  Plants  in  a  flickered  Situa¬ 
tion  ;  in  Odicbcr  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  and  during  the  Winter  fhould  have  but  little 
Water,  for  as  they  abound  with  a  milky  Juice,  fo  much 
Wet  will  rot  them.  The  only  Care  thefe  will  require, 
is  to  ftiift  them  into  larger  Pots,  as  they  advance  in 
their  Growth,  but  Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  put 
them  in  Pots  too  large,  and  in  the  Summer  to  place 
them  abroad  with  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Country. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cut- 
ings,  which  if  planted  in  July  or  Auguft ,  in  a  fhady 
Border,  will  foon  „take  Root,  and  may  foon  after  be 
taken  up  and  planted  in  Pots,  and  managed  as  the  feed- 
ling  Plants.  The  thirteenth  Sort  has  lived  in  the  open 
Air  in  mild  Winters  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  in  cold 
Winters  they  are  conftantly  deftroyed. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  with  an  upright  fhrubby 
Stalk  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven  Feet,  dividing  toward 
the  Top  into  three  or  four  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifh¬ 
ed  their  whole  Length  with  ftiff  roundifh  Leaves,  which 
clofely  embrace  them.  Toward  the  upper  Part,  the 
Flowers  are  produced  on  their  Sides,  growing  in  fhort 
compact  Umbels.  Thefe  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour, 
fo  make  but  little  Appearance  ;  they  come  out  chiefly 
in  Autumn  and  Winter.  This  grows  naturally  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  and  requires  the  fame  Culture  as 
the  former  Sorts.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  deep 
green  Leaves,  which  fome  have  luppofed  to  be  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Species,  but  I  have  raifed  it  from  the  fame  Seeds. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts 
of  America ,  the  Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me  from  La 
Vera  Cruz.  This  rifes  with  fingle  Stalks  near  two  Feet 
high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  ending  in  a  Point :  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk 
the  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  which  are  white,  and  ftand  ereft  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oblong  pointed  Pods,  filled  with  com- 
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prefted  Seeds,  crowned  with  foft  Down.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Odlober. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  raided  in  a  hot  Bed, 
and  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove.  It  muft  have 
but  little  Water,  and  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove, 
otherwife  the  Plants  will  not  thrive  here. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  warm  Parts 
of  America,  the  Roots  of  which  have  been  fent  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  Ipecacuana ,  from  which  it  may  be  eafily 
diftinguifhed  by  its  Form  ;  this  being  compofed  of  a 
great  Number  of  fmall  Fibres,  whereas  the  true  Ipeca¬ 
cuana  hath  jointed  Roots,  which  run  deep  into  the 
Ground,  and  are  fleflry.  There  have  been  many  Ac¬ 
counts  of  the  bad  Effects  ol  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Roots,  as 
alfo  of  the  poifonous  Quality  of  the  Plant,  fo  that  the 
Publick  fhould  be  cautioned  not  to  make  ufe  of  it,  and 
alfo  to  be  careful  not  to  let  the  milky  Juice  of  the-Plant 
mix  with  any  Thing  which  is  taken  inwardly. 

This  Plant  rifes  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  with  upright 
Stems,  which  are  garnifhed  with  finooth  oblong  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite  ;  toward  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  the 
Umbels  of  Flowers  come  out,  which  are  Angle,  and 
grow  ered  ;  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  of  a  fcariet 
Colour  ;  and  the  horny  Nedariums  in  the  Middle,  are, 
of  a  bright  Saffron  Colour,  which  make  a  pretty  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  there  is  commonly  a  Succeflion  of  thefe 
Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant,  from  June  to  Odtober.  The 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  Pods  filled  with 
Seeds  crowned  by  a  foft  Down,  which  ripen  late  in  the 
Autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  •,  and  the  Plants  fhould  be  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  before  direded  for  the  former 
Sort  •,  the  Roots  of  this  Sort  may  be  continued  three 
or  four  Years,  but  after  the  fecond  Year,  the  Plants 
grow  naked,  and  do  not  produce  fo  many  Flowers,  as 
before  ;  fo  that  it  is  much  better  to  raife  young  Plants 
to  fucceed  the  other,  efpecially  as  they  produce  Plenty 
of  Seeds’ in  England. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  rifes  with  upright  Stems,  fix 
or  feven  Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  thick  oval 
Leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  Umbels  of  Flowers  are 
produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are 
Angle  ;  the  Flowers  are  white,  of  a  Star'Figure,  having 
five  Points ;  the  Pods  of  this  Sort  are  very  large,  in 
Shape  like  an  Ox’s  Tefticles,  and  are  filled  with  fiat 
Seeds  lying  over  each  other,  like  Tiles  on  a  Houfe.  I 
received  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  from  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland ,  who  procured  it  from  India. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  preferved  conftantly 
in  the  Stove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
two  former  Sorts,  and  ftiould  have  very  little  Wet,  ef¬ 
pecially  in  the  Winter. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  approaches  near  to  the  fifteenth, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  Leaves,  being  broader,  and 
the  Umbels  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  fifteenth  are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  were  lent  me  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun ,  from  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  is  tender, 
fb  muft  be  managed  as  the  fifteenth  Sort.  It  flowers  in 
Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Oliober. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  I  received  from  Carthagena  ;  this 
hath  climbing  Stalks, which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Plants,  and  rife  to  the  Height  often  or  twelve 
Feet  •,  the  Joints  of  the  Stalks  are  pretty  diftant  from 
each  other;  at  each  are  produced  two  oblong,  Spear- 
lhaped,  hairy  Leaves,  growing  oppofite  upon  veiy  fhort 
^005 Stalks  ;  the  Umbels  ol  Flowers,  comeft>ut  from 
t  re  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  very  compact,  and 
the  Flowers  are  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  thefe  appear  in 
Augujt,  but  have  not  been  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  Eng- 
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ASCYRUM. 
P-um.  Nov.  Gen. 


Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  737.  Hyper icoides. 
51.  lab.  7.  St.  Peterlwort. 


The  Characters  are, 

The  EmpaUntent  of  the  Flower  is  four  leaved ,  the  two 
outer  being  narrow  and  oppofite ;  the  two  inner  arc  bread , 
Ileart-Jhaped ,  and  ere  It.  The  Flower  hath  four  oval  Pe¬ 
tals ,  the  two  outer  are  large  and  placed  oppofite ,  the  two 
inner  are  fmall.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong  Ger- 
men ,  with  a  very  fhort  Style  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma. 
This  is  attended  by  a  great  Number  of  briftly  Stamina , 
which  are  joined  at  their  Safe  into  four  Parts ,  and  are 
crowned  with  round  Summits.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  pointed  Seed  Veffel ,  opening  in  two  Valves , 
and  filled  with  fmall  round  Seeds.  The  Seed  Veffel  is  inch  fed 
by  the  two  large  Leaves  of  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Limueus’ s  eigh¬ 
teenth  Clafs,  entitled  Polyadelphia  Polyandria ,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  having  many  Stamina,  which  are  joined  in  feveral 
Bodies.  Under  this  Title  the  great  flowering  Tut  fan , 
and  the  flrrubby  Tutfan  of  the  Bakarick  Ifands ,  were 
formerly  included,  thefe  having  been  feparated  from 
Hypericum  by  mod  of  the  Writers  on  Botany,  for  their 
Seed  Veffels  having  five  Cells,  whereas  thole  of  Hype¬ 
ricum  have  but  three.  But  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  thofe 
to  the  Hypericum ,  making  the  Difference  between  the 
two  Genera  to  confiftin  the  Number  of  Flower  Leaves, 
thofe  of  Hypericum  having  five,  and  th %?Afcyrum  four 
as  alfo  the  Stamina  of  the  former  being  joined  in  five 
Bodies,  and  thofe  of  the  latter  four.  Plunder  gives  this 
Genus  the  Title  of  Hypericoides ,  from  the  Affinity  it 
has  to  the  Hypericum. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ascvrum  folds  ovatis  caule  tereti  pain culd  dichoto- 
md.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  787.  St.  Peterfwort  with  oval 
Leaves,  a  taper  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  loofe 
Spikes  from  the  Divifions  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the 
Hypericoides  ex  terra  mariand  floribus  exiguis  luteis.  Pink. 
Mant.  104.  Baftard  St.  Johnfwort  of  Maryland ,  with 
fmall  yellow  Flowers  called  St.  Andrew's  Crofs. 

2.  Ascyrum  folds  hirfutis  caule  ftrifto.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  788.  St.  Peterfwort  with  hairy  Leaves  and  a  fluff 
(lender  Stalk.  I  his  is  the  Hypericum  Virginianum  fru- 
tefeens  pilofffimum.  Pluk.  Aim.  189.  Shrubby  hairy  St. 
Johnfwort  of  Virginia. 

3.  Ascyrum  folds  ovatis  caule  comprejfo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  788.  St.  Peterfwort  with  oval  Leaves,  and  a 
flated  Stalk.  This  is  the  Hypericoides  frutefeens  erecla 
fore  luteo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  51.  Upright  fiirubby  Baf¬ 
tard  St.  Johnfwort  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

4.  Ascyrum  folds  ovatis  minor  ibus,  caule  procumbent  e. 
St.  Peterfwort  with  fmall  oval  Leaves  and  a  trailing 
Stalk.  I  his  is  the  Hypericoides  frutefeens  humi-fufa  fore 
luteo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  52.  Shrubby  Baftard  St.  Johnf¬ 
wort,  with  a  yellow  Flower  and  trailing  Branches. 

1  he  firft  Sort  is  a  low  Plant,  whole  Stalks  feldom  rife 
more  than  fix  Inches  high  ;  thefe  have  fmall  oval 
Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs ;  the  Stalks  are  (lender,  and 
divide  into  two  toward  the  Top.  From  between  the 
Divifion  of  the  Branches,  the  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers 
are  produced,  which  are  yellow,  but  very  fmall,  fo 
make  no  Appearance ;  therefore  the  Plant  is  fcarce 
worthy  ol  a  Place  in  Gardens,  but  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety.  The  Root  is  perennial,  and  the  Plant  may  be 
propagated  by  laying  down  its  Branches  ;  it  loves  a 
moift  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  North  America ;  I  was  favoured  with  this  Plant 
by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ,  who 
procured  it  from  thence. 

1  he  fecond  Sort  grows  about  three  Feet  high,  with 
upright  Stalks,  which  are  garnifhed  with  hairy  oblong 
Leaves  ;  the  F  lowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Stalks,  which  are  of  the  Shape  and  Colour  with  com¬ 
mon  St.  Johnfwort,  but  have  only  four  Leaves.  This 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  the  Stalks  decay  every  Au¬ 
tumn.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in 
Autumn,  when  the  Stalks  decay,  and  fhould  be  planted 
in  a  loamy  Soil  ;  this  fome  Years  will  produce  Seeds  in 
England.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia. 

i  he  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  Plant  rifes  a 
Foot  and  a  FT1  if  high,  with  fiat  Scalks,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed 
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nifhed  with  oval  fmooth  Leaves  growing  oppofite  ;  the 
Stalks  are  terminated  by  three  or  four  yellow  Flowers, 
growing  clofe  together,  which  are  larger  than  thole  of 
the  common  St.  Johnfwort,  and  the  Petals  of  the 
Flowers  are  hollow.  This  Sort  rarely  produces  Seeds 
in  England ,  but  it  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  made 
of  the  young  Shoots  in  May  ;  which,  if  planted  in  Pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  will  take 
Root  in  five  or  fix  Weeks,  when  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  •,  but  in  fevere  Frofts 
they  are  frequently  deftroyed,  unlefs  the  Roots  are  co¬ 
vered  with  Tan  to  keep  out  the  Froft. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  many  {lender  Branches  which 
trail  upon  the  Ground,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
oval  Leaves,  very  little  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Mother 
of  Thyme  •,  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of 
the  Branches,  in  fmall  Clufters,  which  are  yellow,  and 
compofed  of  four  fmall  Petals.  This  flowers  in  Au- 
guft ,  but  never  produces  Seeds  in  England.  It  grows 
naturally  in  South  Carolina ,  and  alfo  in  the  Iflands  of 
America. 

Thefe  Plants  have  little  Beauty,  fo  are  feldom  culti¬ 
vated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 


ASCYRUM  BALEARICUM. 


ASCYRUM  MAGNO  FLORE. 


►  See  Hypericum. 


ASCYRUM  VULGARE.  J 


ASH  TREE.  See  Fraxinus. 


ASHES  are  efleemed  by  fome  a  good  fuperficial 
Drefling  for  'Corn  and  Meadow  Land,  as  they  give  a 
new  Ferment  to  fuch  Lands  as  are  in  any  Degree  lluggifh 
and  unaeftive,  and  enrich  thofe  which  are  jejune  and 
flow,  being  endowed  with  Angular  Qualities  to  make 
them  prolifick. 

All  Sorts  of  Afhes,  indeed,  contain  in  them  a  very 
rich  fertile  Salt,  and  are  the  belt  Manure  of  any  to  lay 
upon  cold  wet  Land ;  but  then  they  ought  to  be  kept 
dry,  that  the  Rain  may  not  wafh  away  their  Salt.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  fhewn,  that  the  Afhes  of  any  Sort  of  Ve¬ 
getable  are  very  advantageous  to  Land,  by  the  Im¬ 
provement  that  has  been  made  in  moft  Places  in  England , 
by  burning  Bean  Stalks,  Fern,  Furze,  Heath,  Sedge, 
Straw,  Stubble,  (Ac. 

Coal  Afhes,  or  fuch  as  are  made  of  Newcaflle ,  Scotch , 
and  other  Pit  Coal,  are  much  recommended  by  fome ; 
but  the  flrft  are  moft  approved  of,  becaufe  they  contain 
a  greater  Quantity  of  nitrous  and  fulphureous  Matter 
than  the  others,  though  the  reft  are  good. 

There  is  no  Drefling  fo  good  for  Grafs  Ground  as  the 
Sea  Coal  Afhes,  efpecially  for  cold  wet  Land  ;  and 
where  it  is  fubjedt  to  Rufhes  or  Mofs ;  for  thefe  will 
deftroy  both,  and  occaflon  the  Grafs  to  be  much  finer  : 
But  this  Drefling  fhould  be  laid  on  the  Land  early  in 
Winter,  otherwife  they  will  do  Harm  the  flrft  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  for  when  they  are  laid  on  the  Ground  in  the 
Spring,  they  will  caufe  the  Grafs  to  burn  as  foon  as  the 
Warmth  Comes  on  ;  whereas  thofe  that  were  put  on 
early  enough  to  receive  the  Winter’s  Rain,  will  be 
wafhed  into  the  Ground,  before  the  warm  Seafon, 
whereby  the  Grafs  will  have  the  Benefit  of  it  the  flrft 
Year.  Where  the  Land  is  poor  and  four,  producing 
Rufhes  and  Mofs  only,  there  fhould  be  at  leaft  twenty 
Loads  of  Allies  laid  upon  each  Acre  ;  for  a  flight  Dref- 
flng  will  not  anfwer  the  Defign  of  killing  Weeds  and 
Mofs,  nor  will  it  be  fufficient  to  enrich  Land  which  is 
cold  and  fluggifh,  therefore  it  will  be  better  to  lay  a  good 
Drefling  at  flrft,  than  to  do  it  at  feveral  Intervals ;  for 
one  fubftantial  Drefling  will  continue  the  Land  longer 
in  Heart  than  three  flight  ones,  befide  the  Advantage 
before  mentioned. 

But  thefe  ought  to  be  applied  fuperficially,  and  not 
too  near  the  Roots  of  Plants  ;  and  if  fo,  there  are  few 
Plants  but  will  receive  Benefit  by  them,  by  their  ni¬ 
trous  and  lulphureous  Qualities  being  wafhed  down  by 
the  Rain,  which  will  open  by  the  Strength  of  Water, 


and  caufe  it  to  heave,  in  fome  Degree*  as  Lime  will  ck 
when  Water  is  thrown  upon  it. 

Wood  Afhes  are  commended  as  the  principal  of  fu¬ 
perficial  Dreflings  for  Land,  in  that  they  contain  a  ve¬ 
getative  Kind  of  Salt. 

Kiln  Afhes,  i.  e.  fuch  as  are  made  of  Straw,  Furze, 
(Ac.  are,  by  fome,  accounted  as  good  as  any  of  the  fpi- 
rituous  Improvements  of  Lands  that  are  lightifh  ;  but 
for  fuch  as  are  heavy,  they  are  looked  upon  as  fcarce 
folid  and  ponderous  enough.  Thefe  Afhes  the  Malt- 
fters,  in  the  Weft  Country,  fift  over  their  Corn  and 
Grafs  ;  which  are  fuppofed,  by  their  Heat,  to  caufe  a 
Fermentation,  a  HoJlownefs  and  Loofenefs  in  the 
Mould  ;  by  which  Means*  the  Rains  enter  it  the  more 
eafily,  and  difpole  the  Earth  for  giving  up  an  Aflump- 
tion  of  its  vegetative  Augment. 

But  thefe  being  light,  ought  never  to  be  ftrewed  nor 
fifted  in  windy  Weather,  becaufe  they  would  be  blown 
away  •,  and  if  it  could  be  fo  ordered  as  to  be  done  juft 
before  Snow  or  Rain,  it  would  be  the  better. 

Soap  Allies  (i.  e.  after  the  .Soap  Boilers  have  done 
with  them)  are  very  proper  for  Lands  that  are  ver-v 
cold  and  four,  and  to  kill  Weeds  of  all  Sorts :  And 
Sir  Hugh  Plat  mentions  one  at  IVare,  who  having  a  Piece 
of  Land  over-run  with  Broom  and  Furze,  manured  it 
with  Soap  Afhes,  and  had  an  incredible  Crop  of  Wheat 
for  fix  Years  fucceflively. 

Pot  Afhes,  after  the  Pot  Afh  Men  have  done  with 
them,  are  efteemed  good  for  moft  Sorts  of  Land  but 
as  they  have  been  wet,  and  fo  moft  of  the  Salt  drawn 
off  by  the  Lee,  they  ought  to  be  laid  on  much  thicker 
than  other  Afhe9. 

Turf  Afhes  are  very  good  for  all  Sorts  of  Land,  but 
efpecially  for  Clay  Lands  j  but  will  be  much  better  if 
mixed  with  Lime. 

But  all  thefe  Afhes  ought  to  be  kept  dry,  from  the 
Time  they  are  made  till  they  are  ufed,  elfe  the  Rains 
will  both  wafh  away  their  Goodnefs,  and  alfo  make 
them  clod,  efpecially  fome  of  the  laft  mentioned,  which 
will  prevent  their  fpreading. 

And  befides,  one  Load  of  Afhes  that  has  been  kept 
dry,  will  go  as  far  as  two  that  have  been  expofed  to  the 
Rain  :  And  Coal  Afhes,  if  moiftened  with  Chamber- 
lye  or  Soap-fuds,  will  greatly  add  to  their  Strength. 

All  calcined  Vegetables  caufe  a  fiery  Heat  and  Veo-e- 
tation,  and,  when  Wet  comes,  fetthe  Ground  to  work; 
by  a  lubtle  Infinuation  unlocking  the  Clods,  and  quick¬ 
ening  the  Sluggifhnefs  of  the  Earth  ;  according  to  that 
eftablifhed  Maxim  among  Naturalifts,  (that  all  Fermen¬ 
tation  is  caufed  by  the  Interpofition  or  Mixture  of  different 
Qualities  one  from  the  other. 

It  is  after  this  Manner  that  Coal  Afhes  operate  fo  ad¬ 
mirably  in  loofening  and  mouldering  ftiffi  clayey 
Grounds,  and,  as  it  is  ufually  termed,  making  it 
rough,  afhy,  or  fandy-like  :  And  after  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  Sand  mixed  with  Clay  does  well,  efpecially  when 
it  is  impregnated  with  fajine  Qualities. 

ASPALATHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  767.  African 
Broom. 

The  Charatlers  are, 

the  Flower  hath  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  which  is 
cut  into  five  equal  Segments  at  the  Fop  -,  the  Flower  is  of 
the  Butterfly  Kind.  The  Standard  is  hairy ,  comprejfled ,  and 
blunt  pointed  the  Wings  are  blunt ,  Moon-Jhaped ,  and 
fpread  open ,  being  fh  or  ter  than  the  Standard ;  the  Keel  is 
bifid ,  and  of  the  fame  Length  as  the  Wings.  It  hath  ten 
Stamina ,  nine  of  which  are  joined  and  covered  by  the 
Standard ,  the  other  flanding  feparate  thefe  are  crowned 
by  fingle  oblong  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  is  fituated  an 
oval  Germen  fupporting  a  fingle  Style ,  crowned  by  a  pointed, 
Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  oblong 
Pod ,  inclofing  one  or  two  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Dr.  Linnaus’s  fe- 
venteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Idiadelphia  Decandriay  the 
Flowers  having  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Parts. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Aspalathus  foliis  confertis  fubulatis  mu  cron  at  is 
hifpidis  fioribus  capitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  71 1.  Afpala- 
thus  with  rough  pointed  Awl-fhaped  Leaves  growing  in 

*  Clufters, 
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Clufters,  and  Flowers  in  Heads.  This  is  the  Genifia 
Africana  lutea ,  floribus  hirfutis  in  capitula  lanuginofa  con- 
globatis  foliis  corrudae  aculeatis  fubhirfutis.  Hertii.  Cat.  1 1. 
Yellow  African  Broom,  with  hairy  Flowers  collected  in 
woolly  Heads,  and  prickly  Alparagus  Leaves  which 
are  hairy. 

2.  Aspalathus  foliis  qninatis  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  7 12.  Five  leaved  Afpalathus  growing  clofe  to  the 
Branches.  This  is  the  Doryenium  Indicum  floribus  fingu- 
laribus  rubris  in  pedicellis  oblongis  filiquis  perexiguis.  Rail 
Supp.  471.  Indian  Ihrubby  Trefoil,  with  Angle  red 
Flowers,  an  oblong  Foot  Stalk,  and  a  fmall  Pod. 

3.  Aspalathus  foliis  trims  linearibus  fericeis  flipulis 
fwiplicibus  mucronatis  floribus  fparfls  tomentofis. ;  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  713.  Afpalathus  with  three  narrow  filky  Leaves, 
Angle  pointed  Hulks,  and  woolly  Flowers  growing 
thinly.  This  is  the  Cytifus  Africanus  anguftifolius  feri- 
cea  lanugine  argent atus  fpicd  lagopoide.  Pluk.  Mant.  63.. 
Narrow  leaved  African  lilvery  Cytifus,  with  a  filky  Down 
and  Flowers  in  a  Spike  like  a  Hare’s  Foot. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  I  have  received  their  Seeds*.  The 
firft  is  a  low  Shrub  growing  about  three  Feet  high,*  with 
/lender  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  many  tri¬ 
foliate  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters,  which  are  Awl- 
fhaped,  pointed,  and  rough  5  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches 
the  Flowers  come  out,  which  are  yellow,  collected  in 
wool'y  Heads y  thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Pods  in 
England.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mutt  be 
obtained  from  the  Country  where  the  Plants  grow  na¬ 
turally,  and  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth  as  foon  as  they  arrive :  If  this  happens  in  the 
Autumn,  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  an  old  Tan 
Bed  whofe  Heat  is  fpent,  where  they  may  remain  till 
Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants.  But  when 
the  Seeds  arrive  in  the  Spring,  the  Pots  in  which  the 
Seeds  are  fown  fhould  be  then  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed  y  and  in  warm  Weather  the  Glafles  mutt  be 
lhaded  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  and  the  Pots  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water.  Thofe  Seeds  which  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  feldom  grow  the  fame  Year  y  there¬ 
fore  in  the  Autumn,  the  Pots  fhould  be  put  into  an  old 
Tan  Bed,  as  was  directed  for  thofe  fown  in  Autumn, 
and  afterward  put  on  a  hot  Bed  the  following  Spring. 
•When  the  Plants  come  up,  and  are  ftrong  enough  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
.mall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed,  to  encourage  their  Rooting  again  y 
and  fo  foon  as  they  are  eftablifhed  in  the  Pots,  they 

uUud  uby  be  inured  t0  the  °Pen  Air,  into 

which  they  fhould  be  removed  in  Summer,  placing  them 

m  a  Iheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
Autumn,  when  they  mutt  be  carried  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  and  in  Winter  fhould  have  but  little  Wafer. 

1  he  fecond  Sort  grows  about  five  Feet  high,  with 
Bender  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves 
growing  by  fives  clofe  to  the  Branches  j  the  Flowers 
come  out  fingly  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  of  a 
pale  red  Colour y  thefe  appear  in  Auguft ,  but  feldom 
are  fucceeded  by  Pods  here.  This  is  propagated  as  tS 
former,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment  & 

The  third  Sort  nfes  abour  four  Feet  high,  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk  dividing  into  flender  Branches*  Much  are 
garnifhed  with  filky  white  Leaves,  coming  out  by 
threes  y  the  Flowers  are  yellow,  downy,  and  grow  thin- 
ly  on  the  Branches.  This  is  prepared  as  the  two 
former,  and  mutt  be  treated  in  the  fame  Wv  -c  a- 
refted  for  the  firft  Sort.  It  flowers  llSi 

f  ASPARAGUS,  the  firft  Sprigs  of  Herbs  before  un- 

p  ed  lnt°  Leaves,  and  the  youngeft  and  tendered 
Branches  that  are  eatable,  are  called  Alparagus 

Gr-  fig^lfies  a  young 

»  *"s“’  *V 

1  he  Characters  are, 

'**&*£*  tCfr'i  and  is  of 

1  atei^  with  an  mb 
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Lube ,  but  are  fprcad  cpen  and  reflexed  at  the  Lop.  Lhefe 
are  male  and  hermaphrodite ,  fometimes  in  different  Plants , 
and  at  other  Limes  on  the  fame  Stalks.  Lhe  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  have  in  their  Center  a  roundifh  three  cornered  Ger- 
men ,  with  a  fhort  Style  crowned  by  a  prominent  Stigma  y 
this  is  attended  by  fix  Jlender  Stamina ,  crowned  by  round 
Summits ,  which  are  not  fo  long  as  the  Petals  of  the  Flower. 
Lhe  Germen  afterivard  becomes  a  round  Berry  having  three 
Cells ,  in  each  of  them  is  lodged  one  or  two  Seeds ,  which  are 
fmooth  1 outward ,  but  angular  on  their '  Infide.  Lhe  male 
Flowers  have  fix  Stamina ,  but  no  Germen  or  Style ,  nor  are 
fucceeded  by  any  Berries. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnausys  fixth 
Clafs,  entitled  Hexandria  Monogynia,  from  the  Flowers 
having  fix  Stamina  and  one  Germen.  But  it  would 
come  more  properly  into  his  twenty-firft  Clafs,  enti¬ 
tled  Moncecia  Monandria ,  as  the  Plants  have  Flowers  of 
two-Sexes. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Asparagus  caule  herbaceo  ere  do ,  foliis  fetaceis, 
flipulis  paribus.  Flor.  Suec.  272.  Afparagus  with  an  up¬ 
right  herbaceous  Stalk,  briftly  Leaves,  and  equal  Sti- 
pula.  This  is  the  Afparagus  fativa .  C.  B.  P.  489.  Gar¬ 
den  Afparagus. 

2.  Asparagus  caule  inermi  herbaceo  foliis  teretibus 
longioribus  fafci culatis.  Afparagus  with  a  fmooth  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalk,  and  longer  taper  Leaves  growing  in  Cluf- 
ters.  I  his  is  the  Afparagus  maritimus  craffiore  folio. 
C.  B.  P.  490.  Maritime  Afparagus  with  a  thicker  Leaf. 

.  3*  Asparagus  foliis  aciformibus  pungentibus  caule fru- 
dcofo  inermi.  Sauv.  Monfp.  45.  Afparagus  with  prickly 
Leaves  and  a  -nrubby  lmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Af¬ 
paragus  foliis  acutis.  C.  B.  P.  490.  Afparagus  withfharp 
pointed  Leaves.  r 

4*_  Asparagus  aculeis  folitariis  ramis  flexucfs  foliis 
brevioribus  fafciculatis.  Afparagus  with  fingle  Spines, 
flexible  Blanches,  and  fho.rter  Leaves  growing  in  Cluf- 
^rs'  This  is  the  Afparagus  aculeatis  fpinis  horridus. 
C.  B.  P.  Prickly  Afparagus  with  horrid  Spines. 

5.  Asparagus  aculeis  folitariis  ramis  refiexis  retro- 
fradifque,  foliis  fafciculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3 13.  Afpa¬ 
ragus  with  fingle  Spines,  refiexed  Branches,  and  Leaves 
growing  in  Clutters.  This  is  the  Afparagus  Africanus 
tenuifolius ,  viminalibus  virgis ,  foliis  laricis  ad  inf  or  ex 
uno  pundo  numerofis flellatim pofitis.  Pluk.Amal.  40.  Lab. 
37 5,  Narrow  leaved  African  Afparagus  with  /lender 
I  wigs,  and  many  Leaves  growing  from  a  Point  like 
thole  of  the  Larch  Tree,  and  fpread  in  Form  of  a  Star. 

6.  Asparagus  aphyllus  fpinis  fafciculatis  inaquaUbus 
divergent, bus  Hort.  Cliff.  122.  Afparagus  without 
Leaves,  and  unequal  Spines  growing  in  Clutters,  which 
preac  from  each  other.  This  is  the  Afparagus  aculea- 
t  us  alter,  tribus  aut  quatuor  fpinis  ad  eundem  ex  or  turn. 
C.  B.  P.  490.  Another  prickly  Afparagus,  with  three 
or  four  Spines  rifing  from  the  fame  Point. 

.7-  Asparagus  caule  inermi  ramis  declinatis foliis feta¬ 
ceis.  Prod.  Ley  d.  29.  Afparagus  with  a  finooth  Stalk, 
declining  Branches,  and  briftly  Leaves. 

.  Asparagus  aculeis  folitariis  caule  eredo  foliis  faf- 
ciculatis,'  ramis  filif or mihus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  313.  Afpa¬ 
ragus  with  fingle  Spines,  an  upright  Stalk,  Leaves 
growing  in  Clutters,  and  very  /lender  Branches. 

.9-  Asparagus  fpinis  lateralibus  terminalibufquc,  ra- 
mis  aggregate  foliis  fafciculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  314. 
Alparagus  with  Spines  growing  on  the  Sides  and  Ends 
of  the  Branches,  which  are  in  Bunches,  and  Leaves 
coming  out  in  Clutters. 

10.  Asparagus  foliis  folitariis  lineari  lanceolatis  cauls 
fl  xuofo  aculeis  recurvis.  Flor.Zeyl.  124.  Afparagus  with 

Leaves,  a  flexible  Stalk, 

7  ?  •  rVe  Plnes*  I  his  is  the  Afparagus  aculeatus 

Zeylam cus  maximus  far ment offs.  H.  L.  62.  The  o-reat 

PriTh  J  Afparagus  °f  Ceylon,  with  bulky  Stalks.  ° 

I  he  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Afparagus,.  which  is 
ba“/h  the  We  of  the  Table.  Li  $*}  have  pro- 

ft  bfmm  ther0l'ShtQby  Cu  eUre  t0  the  P«*dion  it  now 
Fp^  Tt-  Soi>  whlch  Srows  naturally  in  the 

Straw/  -Where  the  Shoorsare  no  larger  than 

St  aws  y  but  ft  ro  rt  mutt  have  been  from  very  long 

Culture  and  good  Management  y  for  a  Friend  0/ mine, 

*  who 
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who  procured  Tome  Seeds  of  the  wild  Sort,  which  he 
cultivated  with  great  Care,  in  very  rich  Ground,  yet 
could  not  bring  the  Roots  to  produce  Shoots  more  than 
half  the  Size  of  the  Garden  Kind,  which  grew  on  the 
fame  Ground  ;  but  he  always  found  the  wild  Sort  came 
up  a  Week  or  ten  Days  earlier  in  the  Spring,  and  the 
Shoots  were  exceeding  fweet. 

I  have  lately  had  fome  Doubt,  whether  the  Sort  of  Af- 
paragus  which  grows  naturally  in  England ,  was  the  fame 
with  that  mentioned  by  Cajpar  Bauhin ,  becau kTournefort 
and  Vdllant  both  affert  that  they  had  cultivated  that  wild 
Sort  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Baris  feveral  Years,  and  it 
had  never  altered,  therefore  I  procured  Specimens  of  that, 
which  I  find  to  be  extremely  different  from  the  Englijh 
Sort.  The  Leaves  are  much  finer  and  fhorter,  and  are 
produced  in  much  larger  Clufters  •,  the  Branches  grow 
much  clofer  together,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  longer,  therefore  I  believe  it  to  be  a  diftinft  Spe¬ 
cies  from  our  wild  Sort,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  fame 
as  the  Garden  Afparagus. 

The  Afparagus  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  which,  there  fhould  be  particular  Care  to  get 
it  from  a  Perfon  of  Skill,  who  may  be  depended  upon 
for  his  Choice  of  the  Shoots,  and  Integrity  in  fupplying 
with  his  beft  Seeds.  But  where  a  Perfon  is  in  Pofleffion 
of  fome  good  Beds  of  Afparagus,  it  is  much  the  beft 
Way  to  lave  it  himfelf  •,  in  order  to  which,  a  fufficient 
Number  of  the  faireft  Buds  fhould  be  marked  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  permited  to  run  up  for  Seeds  •,  becaufe 
thofe  which  run  up  after  the  Seafon  for  curing  the  Af¬ 
paragus  is  over,  are  generally  io  backward,  as  not  to 
ripen  the  Seeds  unlefs  the  Summer  is  warm,  and  the  Au¬ 
tumn  very  favourable.  In  the  Choice  of  the  Buds  to 
be  left  for  Seeds,  there  muft  great  Regard  be  had  to 
their  Size  and  Roundnefs,  never  leaving  any  that  are  in¬ 
clinable  to  be  flat,  or  that  foon  grow  open  headed,  al¬ 
ways  choofing  the  roundeft,  and  fuch  as  have  theclofeft 
Tops.  But  as  feveral  of  thele  produce  only  male 
Flowers  which  are  barren,  fo  a  greater  Number  of  Buds 
fhould  be  left,  than  might  be  neceffary,  if  there  could 
be  a  Certainty  of  their  being  all  fruitful,  but  this  never 
happens.  When  the  Buds  are  left,  it  will  be  proper  to 
thruft  a  Stake  down  by  each,  but  there  muft  be  Care 
had  in  the  doing  of  this,  not  to  injure  the  Crown  of  the 
Root.  Thefe  Stakes  will  not  only  ferve  as  Marks  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  others  when  they  are  all  run 
up,  but  alfo  to  fallen  the  Shoots  to,  when  they  are  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Height,  and  put  out  lateral  Branches ;  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  by  Wind,  which  frequently 
happens  where  this  is  not  obferved  ;  before  the  other 
Shoots  are  permited  to  run  up^  after  which  there  is  little 
Danger  of  it,  becaufe  they  will  then  be  lcreened  by  the 
other  Stalks.  Toward  the  End  of  September  the  Berries 
will  be  fully  ripe,  when  the  Stalks  fhould  be  cut  off, 
and  the  Berries  ftriped  into  a  Tub,  in  which  they  may 
remain  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  to  fweat,  by  which 
Means  the  outer  Hulks  will  be  roten  ;  then  fill  the  Tub 
with  Water,  and  with  your  Hands  break  all  the  Hulks 
by  fqueezing  them  between  your  Hands.  Thefe  Hulks 
will  all  fwim  upon  the  Water,  but  the  Seeds  will  fink 
to  the  Bottom ;  fo  that  by  pouring  off  the  Water  gently, 
the  Hufks  will  be  carried  along  with  it ;  and  by  puting 
frelh  Water  two  or  three  Times,  and  ftiring  your  Seed 
about,  you  will  make  it  entirely  clean  :  Then  fpread 
your  Seed  upon  a  Mat  or  Cloth,  and  expofe  it  to  the 
Sun  and  Air  in  dry  Weather,  until  it  is  perfectly  dry ; 
when  you  may  put  it  into  a  Bag,  and  hang  it  up  in  a 
dry  Place  till  the  Begining  of  February  ;  at  which  Time 
you  muft  prepare  a  Bed  of  good  rich  Earth  made  very 
level,  whereon  you  muft  fow  your  Seeds  (but  not  too 
thick,  which  will  caufe  your  Plants  to  be  fmall)  •,  then 
tread  the  Bed  all  over  to  bury  your  Seed  in  the  Ground, 
and  rake  it  over  fmooth. 

In  the  following  Summer,  keep  it  diligently  cleared 
from  Weeds,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  Strength  of 
your  Plants  •,  and  toward  the  latter  End  of  OFlober , 
when  the  Haulm  is  quite  withered,  you  may  fpread  a 
little  roten  Dung  over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  about 
an  Inch  thick,  which  will  preferve  the  young  Buds  from 
being  hurt  with  the  Frofts,  &c. 
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The  Spring  following,  your  Plants  will  be  fit  to 
plant  out  for  good  (for  I  would  never  choofe  Plants  of 
more  than  one  Year’s  Growth,  having  very  often  ex¬ 
perienced  them  to  take  much  better  than  older,  and  to 
produce  finer  Roots) :  You  muft  therefore  prepare  your 
Ground  by  trenching  it  well,  burying  therein  a  good 
Quantity  of  roten  Dung  at  the  Bottom  of  each  Trench, 
that  it  may  lie  at  leaft  fix  Inches  below  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground ;  then  level  your  whole  Plot  very  exaftly, 
taking  out  all  large  Stones :  But  this  fhould  not  be  done 
long  before  you  intend  to  plant  your  Afparagus,  in 
which  you  muft  be  governed  according  to  the  Nature 
of  your  Soil  or  the  Seafon  ;  for  if  your  Soil  is  dry  and 
the  Seafon  forward,  you  may  plant  early  in  March  ; 
but  in  a  very  wet  Soil,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  End 
of  that  Month,  or  the  Begining  of  April,  which  is 
about  the  Seafon  that  the  Plants  are  begining  to  (hoot. 
I  know  many  People  have  advifed  the  planting  of  Af¬ 
paragus  at  Michaelmas ,  but  this  I  have  experienced  to 
be  very  wrong ;  for  in  two  different  Years  I  was  obliged 
to  tranfplant  large  Quantities  at  that  Seafon,  but  I  had 
better  have  thrown  away  the  Plants,  for  Upon  Exami¬ 
nation  in  the  Spring,  I  found  moft  of  the  Roots  were 
grown  mouldy,  and  decaying  •,  and  I  am  fare,  not  one 
in  five  of  them  fucceeded,  and  thofe  which  did  were  fo 
weak,  as  not  to  be  worth  their  ftanding. 

The  Seafon  being  now  come,  you  muft  with  a  nar¬ 
row  pronged  Dung  Fork,  carefully  fork  up  your  Roots, 
fhaking  them  out  of  the  Earth,  and  feparati'ng  them 
from  each  other ;  obfefving  to  lay  their  Heads  even, 
for  the  more  convenient  planting  them,  which  muft  be 
performed  in  this  Manner  : 

Youf  Plot  of  Ground  being  leveled,  you  muft  begiri 
at  one  Side  thereof,  ranging  a  Line  very  tight  crofs  the 
Piece  ;  by  which  you  muft  throw  out  a  Trench  exa&ly 
ftrait,  and  about  fix  Inches  deep,  fo  as  not  to  turn  up 
the  Dung,  into  which  you  muft  lay  your  Roots,  fpread- 
ing  them  with  your  Fingers,  and  placing  them  upright 
againft  the  Back  of  the  Trench,  that  the  Buds  may 
ftand  forward,  and  be  about  two  Inches  below  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground,  and  at  twelve  Inches  Diftance  from 
each  other;  then,  with  a  Rake,  draw  the  Earth  into  the 
Trench  again,  laying  it  very  level,  which  will  preferve 
the  Roots  in  their  right  Pofition  ;  then  remove  your 
Line  a  Foot  farther  back,  and  make  another  Trench  in 
the  like  Manner,  laying  therein  your  Plants  as  before 
directed,  and  continuing  the  fame  Diftance  Row  from 
Row ;  only  obferving  between  every  four  Rows,  to 
leave  a  Diftance  of  two  Feet  four  Inches  for  an  Alley 
to  go  between  the  Beds  to  cut  the  Afparagus,  &c. 

Your  Plot  of  Ground  being  finifhed  and  leveled, 
you  may  fow  thereon  a  fmall  Crop  of  Onions,  which 
will  not  hurt  your  Afparagus,  and  tread  in  your  Seeds, 
raking  your  Ground  level. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  plant  the  Seeds  of  Afpa¬ 
ragus  in  the  Place  where  the  Roots  are  to  remain,  which 
is  a  very  good  Method,  if  it  is  performed  with  Care. 
The  Way  is  this :  After  the  Ground  has  been  well 
trenched  and  dunged,  they  lay  it  level,  and  draw  a 
Line  crofs  the  Ground  (in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  prac- 
tifed  for  planting  of  the  young  Plants);  then  with  a 
Dibble  make  Holes  at  a  Foot  Diftance,  into  each  of 
which  you  muft  drop  two  Seeds,  for  Fear  one  fhould 
mifearry  ;  thefe  Floles  fhould  not  be  more  than  half  an 
Inch  deep  ;  then  cover  the  Seeds,  by  ftriking  the  Earth 
in  upon  it,  and  go  on  removing  the  Line  a  Foot  back 
for  another  Row ;  and  after  tour  Rows  are  finilhed, 
leave  a  Space  for  an  Alley  between  the  Beds,  if  it  is 
defigned  to  ftand  for  the  natural  Seafon  of  curing  ;  but 
if  it  is  to  be  taken  up  for  hot  Beds,  there  may  be  fix 
Rows  planted  in  each  Bed,  and  the  Diftance  in  the 
Rows  need  not  be  more  than  nine  Inches.  This  fhould 
be  performed  by  the  Middle  of  February ,  becaufe  the 
Seeds  lie  long  ifi  the  Ground  ;  but  ii  Onions  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fown  upon  the  Ground,  that  may  be  per¬ 
formed  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  after,  provided  the 
Ground  is  not  ftired  fo  deep  as  to  difturb  the  Afparagus 
Seeds,  in  raking  the  Onion  Seed  into  the  Ground. 

As  the  Roots  of  Afparagus  always  fend  forth  many 
long  Fibres  which  run  deep  into  the  Ground,  fo  when 
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the  Seeds  are  Town  where  they  are  to  remain,  thefe  Roots 
will  not  be  broken  or  injured,  as  thofe  muft  be  which 
are  tranfplanted  ;  therefore  they  will  fhoot  deeper  into 
the  Ground,  and  make  much  greater  Progrefs,  anc 
the  Fibres  will  pufh  out  on  every  Side,  which  will  caufe 
the  Crown  of  the  Root  to  be  in  the  Center ;  whereas 
in  tranfplanting,  the  Roots  are  made  flat  againft  the 
Side  of  the  Trench. 

When  your  Afparagus  is  come  up,  and  the  Onions 
have  raifed  their  Seed  Leaves  upright  (which  will  be  in 
a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  after  planting),  you  muft  with  a 
fmall  Hoe  cut  up  all  the  Weeds,  and  thin  your  Crop  of 
Onions  where  they  may  have  come  up  in  Bunches  :  But 
this  muft  be  done  carefully,  and  in  dry  Weather,  that 
the  Weeds  may  die  as  faft  as  they  are  cut  up,  being 
careful  not  to  injure  - the  young  Shoots  of  Afparagus, 
as  alfo  to  cut  up  the  Onions  which  grow  near  the  Shoots. 
This  Work  muft  be  repeated  about  three  Times,  which, 
if  well  done,  and  the  Seafon  not  too  wet,  will  keep  the 
Ground  clear  from  Weeds  until  the  Onions  are  fit  to  be 
pulled  up,  which  is  commonly  Auguft ,  and  is  known 
when  their  Greens  fall  down  and  begin  to  wither.  When 
you  have  drawn  off  your  Onions,  you  muft  clean  your 
Ground  well  from  Weeds,  which  will  keep  it  clean  till 
you  earth  the  Beds ;  which  muft  be  done  in  Oblober, 
when  the  Haulm  begins  to  decay  ;  for  if  you  cut  off 
the  Haulm  while  green,  the  Roots  will  fhoot  frefh  again, 
which  will  greatly  weaken  them.  This  young  Haulm 
fhould  be  cut  off  with  a  Knife,  leaving  the  Stems  two 
or  three  Inches  above  Ground,  which  will  be  a  Guide 
for  you  to  diftinguifh  the  Beds  from  the  Alleys  ;  then 
with  a  Floe  clear  off  the  Weeds  into  the  Alleys,  and 
dig  up  the  Alleys,  burying  the  Weeds  in  the  Bottom, 
and  throw  the  Earth  upon  the  Beds,  fo  that  the  Beds 
may  be  about  five  Inches  above  the  Level  of  the  Al¬ 
leys  :  Then  you  may  plant  a  Row  of  Coleworts  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Alleys,  but  do  not  fow  or  plant  any 
Thing  upon  the  Beds,  which  would  greatly  weaken 
your  Roots ;  nor  would  I  ever  advife  the  planting  of 
Beans  in  the  Alleys  (as  is  the  Practice  of  many)  ;°for 
it  greatly  damages  the  two  Outfide  Rows  of  Afpara¬ 
gus.  In  this  Manner  it  muft  remain  till  Spring,  when 
you  muft  noe  ov er  the  Beds  to  deftroy  all  young  Weeds ; 
tnen  lake  them  imooth,  and  oblerve  all  the  fucceedintr 
Summer  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  Octo¬ 
ber  dig  up  the  Alleys  again,  as  was  before  direded, 
earthing  the  Beds,  JAc. 


I  ne  fecond  Spring  after  planting,  you  may  begin 
cut  fome  of  your  Afparagus,  though'  it  will  be  muc 
better  to  flay  until  the  third;  therefore  now  you  mu 
fork  up  your  Beds  with  a  flat  pronged  Fork,  made  c 
Purpofe,  which  is  commonly  called  an  Afparagus  Fori 
Tins  muft  be  done  before  the  Buds  fhoot  in  the  Sprim 
and  with  Care,  left  you  fork  too  deep,  and  bruife  ti 

*,  1  Pn°°j  ’  dlen  rake  the  Beds  over  faiootl 

juft  before  the  Buds  appear  above  Ground,  which  wi 

dcftioy  all  young  Weeds,  and  keep  your  Beds  clea 

forWH  °nS^  thl?n  lf  ehDUnraked’  or  done  fo  foon  ; 
forked ;  and  when  your  Buds  appear  about  four  or  fit 

fhould  ST  Gf°Und’  iy°U  may  then  cut  them,  but 
1  'ldd  be  done  fparmgly,  only  taking  the  large  Bud. 

anc  1  offering  the  fmall  to  run  up  to  ftrengthen  the  Root- 

oi  _  •  more  you  cut,  the  greater  will  be  the  Increa 

decavdS\vhJnney  ™  ^  and  the  Roots  foon< 

decay  When  you  cut  a  Bud,  you  muft  open  tl 
Ground  with  your  Knife  (which  fhould  be  veryPnarro' 
and  long  in  the  B.ade,  and  filled  with  Teeth  like  a  Sav 
to  fee  whether  any  more  young  Buds  are  comirg  up  Z 
bv.it  which  might  be  either  broken  or  bruifed  in  cu 
mg  the  other,  then  with  your  Knife  faw  it  off  abo 
three  Inches  under  Ground  TlUo  11  aDot 

troublefome  Affair  to  P  on]e  “Pf"  *  ™r 

practical  Part,  but  thofe  who  SH  ™h  th 

a  "‘'I  pei*rrn  a  great  deal  of  this  Work  "i 

then!  from  Weedf  Hi  '  ,the.'eCOnd’  k<*pini 
forking  the  B°ds  -o-  ^  in  Ofiober,  an< 
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obferve  every  other  Year  to  lay  fome  roten  Dung  (from 
a  Melon  or  Cucumber  Bed)  all  over  your  Beds,  bury¬ 
ing  fome  in  the  Alleys  alfo,  at  the  Time  for  diging 
them  up.  This  will  preferve  the  Ground  in  Heart  to 
maintain  your  Roots  in  Vigour,  and  by  this  Manage¬ 
ment,  a  Plot  of  good  Afparagus  may  be  continued -for 
ten  or  twelve  Years  in  cuting,  and  will  produce  good 
Buds,  efpecially  if  it  is  not  cut  too  long  each  Seafon; 
for  when  it  is  not  left  to  run  up  pretty  early  in  June,  the 
Roots  will  be  greatly  weakened,  fo  the  Buds  will  be 
fmaller :  Therefore,  in  thofe  Families  where  Afparagus 
is  required  late  in  the  Seafon,  a  few  Beds  fhould  be  fet 
apart  for  that  Purpofe,  which  will  be  much  better  than 
to  injure  the  whole  Plantation,  by  cuting  it  too  lono-. 

I  cannot  help  taking  Notice  of  a  common  Error^hat 
has  long  prevailed  with  moft  People,  which  is,  that  of 
not  dunging  the  Ground  for  Afparagus,  believing  that 
the  Dung  communicates  a  ffrong  rank  Tafte  to  the  Af¬ 
paragus  ;  which  is  a  great  Miftake,  for  the  fweeteft  Af¬ 
paragus  is  that  which  grows  upon  the  richeft  Ground, 
and  poor  Ground  occafions  that  rank  Tafte,  fo  often 
complained  of ;  the  Sweetnefs  of  Afparagus  being  oc- 
cafioned  by  Quicknefs  of  its  Growth ;  which  is  always 
proportionable  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Ground,  and  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafons :  But  in  order  to  prove  this,  I 
planted  two  Beds  of  Afparagus,  upon  Ground  which 
had  Dung  laid  a  Foot  thick  ;  and  thefe  Beds  were  every 
Year  dunged  extremely  thick,  and  the  Afparagus  pro¬ 
duced  from  thefe  Beds  was  much  fweeter  than  any  I 
could  procure,  though  they  were  boiled  together  in  the 
fame  Water. 

.The  Quantity  of  Ground  neceffary  to  be  planted 
with  Afparagus,  to  fupply  a  fmall  Family,  fhould  be 
at  leaft  eight  Rods,  lefs  than  that  will  not  do  ;  for  if 
you  cannot  cut  one  hundred  at  a  Time,  it  will  fcarcely 
be  worth  while  ;  for  you  muft  be  obliged  to  keep  it  af¬ 
ter  it  is  cut  two  or  three  Days,  to  furnifh  enough  for 
one  Mefs ;  but  for  a  larger  Family,  fixteen  Rods  of 
Ground  fliould  be  planted,  which,  if  a  good  Crop, 
will  furnifh  two  or  three  hundred  each  Day  in  the  Height 
of  the  Seafon.  ° 


--  vvnu  uciigm  in  navin 

eaily  Ajparagus,  which  is  become  a  very  great  Trac 
flk  t-hc  .Kitchen  Gardens  near  London ,  Ifhall^give  propc 
Directions  for  the  obtaining  it  any  Time  in  Winter. 

You  muft  firft  be  provided  with  a  Quantity  of  goo 
Roots  (either  °f  your  own  raifing,  or  purchafed  fror 
inch  Gardeners  as  plant  for  Sale),  that  have  been  tw 
or  three  Years  planted  out  from  the  Seed  Bed;  an 
having  fixed  upon  the  Time  you  would  willingly  hav 
your  Afparagus  fit  to  cut,  about  fix  Weeks  before,  yoi 
ih°uld  PreParf  a  Quantity  of  new  Stable  Horfe  Dune 
which  fliould  be  thrown  in  a  Heap  for  a  Week  or  more 
to  ferment,  mixing  fome  Sea  Coal  Allies  with  it ;  thei 
it  fhould  be  turned  over  into  a  Heap,  where  it  muft  II 
another  Week,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  Ufe.  Then  dit 

®.  ,  p  fTV'i'r  G’'ol]nd  where  you  intend  to  mak 
he  Bed,  the  Width  of  the  Frames  that  are  defio-nedtc 
cover  it,  and  the  Length  in  Proportion  to  the  Quandt 
you  intend  to  have  (which  if  defigned  only  to  limply  J 
thr.ee  °rfour  Lights  at  a  Time  will  b( 

wrUA  - '  1  ien  ay  ,d°Wn  your  Dung into  the  Trench 
•  l  lnp  very  regularly,  and  beat  it  down  very  tigE 
th  a  Fork,  laying  it  at  leaft  three  Feet  in  Thicknef 

0ie’r^  ike  Beds  are  made  jn  December ;  ther 

Z  oTrf  nrth  ^  ire0n  about  fix  lnchcs  thick,  break- 
°-m  vi,Ci°dS  and  Ia>'lng  lf  level ;  and  at  one  End,  be- 

raiftH  Y  ?  8  ^°Ur  ?°°ts  againft  a  Jittle  Ridge  of  Earth, 
a  clo^°  mK,InCheS  high  :  Yout  Roots  muft  be  laid 

Buds  ftanX  le  °f  t0the  0ther>  in  Rows’  with  their 
fmall  On  )g  uPr’ght  i  and  between  every  Row  lay  a 

CroL^T'Z  finC  M°Uld’  ob Serving  to  keep  the 
finXd  ?iaiy  leVek  Wken  You  have 

fome  ftiff  FA  ^°Ur  witk  Roots>  you  muft  lav 
Ked  wffnK  PKt0  theRoots,  on  the  Outfides  of 
andthruftrwnV^bareAt0  keeP  them  from  drying; 
Feet  Ion?  dow^K  ^  Pointed  Sticks,  about  two 
the  Bed  at  a  tWe?  the  Roots’  in  the  Middle  of 

thefe  Sticks  a  ^lRance  fr?m  each  other.  The  Ufe  of 
Sticks  is  to  let  you  know  what  Temper  of  Heat 
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your  Bed  is  in,  which  you  may  find  by  drawing  up  the 
Sticks,  and  feeling  the  lower  Part ;  and  if,  after  the 
Bed  has  been  made  a  Week,  you  find  it  doth  not  heat, 
you  may  lay  a  little  Straw  or  Litter  round  the  Sides,  or 
upon  the  Top,  which  will  greatly  help  it ;  and  if  you 
jfind  it  very  hot,  fo  as  to  endanger  fcorching  of  the 
Roots,  it  will  be  advifable  to  let  it  remain  wholly  un¬ 
covered,  and  to  thruft  a  large  Stick  into  the  Dung,  on 
each  Side  of  the  Bed,  in  two  or  three  Places,  to  make 
Holes  for  the  great  Steam  of  the  Bed  to  pafs  off,  which 
in  a  fhort  Time  will  reduce  the  Bed  to  a  moderate  Heat. 

After  your  Bed  has  been  made  a  Fortnight,  you  mult 
cover  the  Crowns  of  the  Roots  with  fine  Earth,  about 
two  Inches  thick  ;  and  when  the  Buds  appear  above 
Ground  through  that  Earth,  you  muft  again  lay  on  a 
frefh  Parcel,  about  three  Inches  thick;  fo  that  in  the 
whole,  it  may  be  five  Inches  above  the  Crowns  of  the 
Roots,  which  will  be  fufficient. 

Then  you  muft  make  a  Band  of  Straw  (or  long  Lit¬ 
ter),  about  four  Inches  thick,  which  you  muft  fallen 
round  the  Sides  of  the  Bed,  that  the  upper  Part  may  be 
level  with  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  :  This  muft  be 
fattened  with  ftrait  Sticks  about  two  Feet  long,  fharpen- 
ed  at  the  Points,  to  run  into  the  Bed  ;  and  upon  this 
Band  you  muft  fet  your  Frames,  and  put  your  Glafl'es 
thereon  ;  but  if,  after  your  Bed  hath  been  made  three' 
Weeks,  you  find  the  Heat  decline,  you  muft  lay  a  good 
Lining  of  frefh  hot  Dung  round  the  Sides  of  the  Bed, 
which  will  add  a  frefh  Heat  thereto  ;  and  in  bad  Wea¬ 
ther,  as  alfo  every  Night,  keep  the  Glaffes  covered  with 
Mats  and  Straw ;  but  in  the  Day  Time,  let  it  be  all 
taken  off,  efpecially  whenever  the  Sun  appears ;  which, 
fhining  through  the  Glaffes,  will  give  a  good  Colour 
to  the  Afparagus. 

A  Bed  thus  made,  if  it  works  kindly,  will  begin  to 
produce  Buds,  for  curing,  in  about  five  Weeks,  and 
will  hold  about  three  Weeks  in  curing  ;  which,  if  right¬ 
ly  planted  with  good  Roots,  will  produce,  in  that  Time, 
about  three  hundred  Buds  in  each  Light ;  fo  that,  if 
you  would  continue  your  Afparagus  until  theSeafon  of 
the  Natural  being  produced,  you  muft  make  a  frefh 
Bed  every  three  Weeks,  until  the  Begining  of  March, 
from  the  Seafon  of  your  firft  Bed  being  made  ;  for  if 
your  laft  Bed  is  made  about  a  Week  in  March ,  it  will 
laft  till  the  Seafon  of  natural  Afparagus  ;  and  the  lafl; 
Beds  will  come  a  Fortnight  fooner  to  cut  than  thofe 
made  about  Chriftmas  ;  and  the  Buds  will  be  larger, 
and  better  coloured,  as  they  will  then  enjoy  a  greater 
Share  of  the  Sipr, 

If  you  intend  to  follow  this  Method  of  forcing  early 
Afparagus,  you  muft  keep  planting  every  Year  a  Quan¬ 
tity,  which  you  fhall  judge  neceffary  (unlefs  you  intend 
to  buy  the  Roots  from  fome  other  Garden)  ;  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Roots  neceffary  to  plant  one  Light,  is  common¬ 
ly  known  by  the  Meafure  of  the  Ground  where  they 
grow ;  for  in  a  good  Crop,  where  few  Roots  are  mif¬ 
fing,  one  Rod  of  Ground  will  furnifh  enough  for  a 
Light ;  but  this  Calculation  is  made  from  the  Ground 
planted  with  Roots,  which  are  defigned  to  be  taken  up 
after  two  or  three  Years  Growth  for  forcing,  in  which 
there  are  fix  Rows  in  a  Bed,  at  but  ten  Inches  Di- 
ftance,  and  the  Plants  eight  or  nine  Inches  afunder 
in  the  Rows,  but  where  there  is  a  greater  Space 
between  the  Rows,  and  fewer  Rows  in  a  Bed,  then 
there  muft  be  a  greater  Quantity  of  Ground  allot- 
ed  for  each  Light.  Moft  of  the  Kitchen  Gardeners 
about  London ,  take  up  their  Afparagus  Roots  after  two 
Years  Growth  from  planting  ;  but  where  the  Land  is 
not  very  good,  it  will  be  better  to  let  it  have  three 
Years  Growth,  for  if  the  Roots  are  weak,  the  Buds  of 
Afparagus  will  be  veryfmall,  fo  not  worth  the  Trouble 
of  forcing.  The  belt  Ground  for  planting  Afparagus, 
to  have  large  Roots  for  hot  Beds,  is  a  low  moift  rich 
Soil  ;  but  for  thofe  that  are  to  remain  for  a  natural 
Produce,  a  middling  Soil,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  ; 
but  a  frefh  fandy  Loam,  when  well  dunged,  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  other. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  mentioned  to  grow  naturally  in 
Wales ,  and  alfo  near  Brifiol ,  but  this  I  have  great 
Doubts  about ;  for  thofe  who  have  mentioned  it,  fay  it 
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does  not  differ  from  the  Garden  Kind,  which  is  only  af-j, 
tered  by  Culture.  But  I  have  lately  received  Specimens  of 
this,  which  were  gathered  near  Montpelier ,  by  which  1 
am  convinced  that  it  is  a  different  Species  from  that 
which  growrs  in  Wales,  for  the  Leaves  of  the  wild  ma¬ 
ritime  Kind,  are  taper  and  thick,  and  are  thinly  placed 
on  their  Branches,  nor  do  the  Stalks  branch  otit  fd 
much.  Upon  comparing  thefe  Specimens  with  One 
which  I  had  dried  fome  Years  ago,  which  grew  in  the 
Garden  at  Chelfea ,  from  Seeds  which  were  fent  me  front 
Gibraltar ,  I  found  them  to  be  the  fame  ;  but  thofe 
Plants  were  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  this  Country; 
for  they  were  killed  by  a  fevere  Froft  the  fecond  Win¬ 
ter  after  they  came  up,  though  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  was  covered  with  Dung  ;  and  Mr.  Magnol ,  of 
Montpelier ,  was  of  the  Opinion  that  it  was  a  different 
Species,  for  he  fays,  the  common  wild  Afparagus  and 
this  grew  near  each  other  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Montpelier ,  and  the  young  Shoots  of  the  former  wine 
fweet,  whereas  thofe  of  the  latter  were  bitter.  The 
fame  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  feveral  Gentlemen, 
who  have  refided  many  Years  at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca , 
where  the  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Plenty. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  Garden  Kind,  but  muft  have  a  warmer  Si¬ 
tuation,  and  the  Roots  fhould  be  well  covered  in  Win¬ 
ter,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  of  the  Ground, 
which  will  deftroy  it. 

The  third  Sort  hath  white  crooked  fhrubby  Stalks, 
which  rife  four  or  five  Feet  high,  but  have  no  Spinel 
on  them  ;  the  Leaves  come  out  in  Clufters  from  the 
fame  Point,  like  thofe  of  the  Larch  Tree  ;  thefe  are 
very  fhort,  and  end  in  fharp  Prickles,  fo  that  they  are 
troublefome  to  handle.  This  Sort  grows  naturally  in 
the  South  of  France ,  Spain ,  and  Portugal.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds  as  the  former  Sorts,  but  is  too  tender 
to  live  abroad  in  England ,  fo  the  Roots  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in  Winter. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  with  fhrubby  Stalks,  three  or 
four  Feet  high,  with  very  white  Bark,  and  are  armed 
with  Thorns  which  are  Angle,  coming  out  juft  below 
each  Tuft  of  Leaves.  Thefe  Stalks  continue  feveral 
Years,  and  put  out  many  Branches,  which  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  narrow  fhort  Leaves.  Thefe  continue  green  all 
the  Winter,  if  the  Plants  are  fcreened  from  fevere  Froft. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  former,  which  may 
be  procured  from  the  Mediterranean ,  where  it  grows 
naturally  ;  fome  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots, 
that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter,  and  the  others' 
may  be  planted  in  the  full  Ground  in  a  warm  Situation, 
and  in  hard  Frofts  covered,  otherwife  it  will  not  live 
abroad  in  this  Country. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cope  of  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  very  crooked  irregular  Stalks,  which 
rife  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  and  are  fhrubby,  puting 
out  feveral  Side  Branches,  which  are  weak.  Thefe  are' 
garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves  coming  out  in 
Clufters  like  thofe  of  the  Larch  Tree;  under  each  of 
thefe  Clufters  is  placed  a  Angle  fharp  Thorn.  The 
Stalks  continue  feveral  Years,  and  the  Leaves  keep 
green  all  the  Year.  This  Sort  is  commonly  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  Roots,  becaufe  the  Plants  rarely  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  in  this  Country,  the  beft  Time  for  this  is  in 
April.  The  Roots  muft  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe  in  the  Autumn,  for  thefe 
Plants  will  not  live  abroad  in  England. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Portugal , 
and  Sicily,  generally  in  rocky  Places.  This  fends  up 
many  weak  irregular  Shoots,  which  have  no  Leaves, 
but  inftead  thereof,  are  armed  with  fhort  ftiff  Thorns, 
which  come  out  four  or  five  together  from  the  fame 
Point,  and  fpread  from  each  other  every  Way.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour;  the  Ber¬ 
ries  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  are 
black  when  ripe.  This  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  treated  as 
the  third  Sort. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  I  received  this  from  Dr.  Van  Rcyen,  Profeffor  of 
Botany  at  Leyden.  This  fends  up  from  the  Root  feve¬ 
ral  flender  Stalks,  which  put  out  weak  Branches,  which 

decline' 
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decline  downward  ;  thefe  are  clofely  garni  (lied  with 
briftly  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Garden  Afparagus,  which 
continue  green  through  the  Year.  It  hath  not  produced 
any  Seeds  in  England,  fo  is  only  propagated  by  parting 
of  the  Roots,  as  the  fifth  Sort,  and  the  Plants  fhould  be 

treated  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  fends  up  many  weak  Shoots  growing  in 
Clufters,  which  are  armed  with  fharp  Spines,  both  on 
the  Side  and  Ends  of  the  Shoots ;  the  Leaves  come  out 
in  fmall  Clufters,  which  continue  green  all  the  1  ear. 
This  doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  England,  fo  is  propagat¬ 
ed  as  the  fifth  Sort,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  tenth  Sort  fends  out  from  the  Root  many  weak 
climbing  Branches  which  rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  which 
are  garmihed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  coming 
out  fingle  ;  the  Shoots  are  armed  with  fhort  crooked 
Spines,  which  render  it  very  troublefome  to  manage  the 
Plants ;  for  they  are  fo  clofely  fet  on,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  handle  the  Branches.  This  is  propagated  by  parting 
the  Root ;  but  the  Plants  muft  be  placed  in  a  moderate 
Stove,  othervvife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Cu¬ 
rious,  where  they  add  to  the  Variety  ;  being  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  manage,  where  there  is  Conveniency  to  houfe 
them  in  Winter.  They  fhould  have  a  Place  among  o- 
ther  exotic  Plants. 


ASPARAGUS  SCANDENS.  See  Medeola, 

ASPEN-TREE.  See  Populus. 

ASPERIr  OLIOUS  Plants  [ afperifolius. ,  of  afper, 
rough,  and  folium,  Lat.  a  Leaf]  are  fuch  Plants  as  are 
rough  leaved,  having  their  Leaves  placed  alternately, 
or  without  any  certain  Order,  on  their  Stalks  :  The 
Clafs  of  Plants  fo  denominated  by  Mr.  Ray ,  have  a  mo- 
nopetalous  Flower,  cut  or  divided  into  five  Parts  •,  after 
every  Flower  there  fucceed  commonly  four  Seeds.  Of 
this  Clafs  are  Buglofs,  Borage,  Comfrey,  Hounds 
Tongue,  Ode. 


ASPERUGO,  Small  Wild  Buglofs. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Ernpalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  cut  Jligh 
at  the  Top  into  five  equal  Parts  •,  the  Flower  is  of  one  Lei 
with  a  fhort  cylindrical  Tube,  but  is  cut  at  the  Top  h 
five  fmall  blunt  Parts,  which  are  clofed  at  their  Bafe : 
hath  five  Jhort  Stamina,  crowned  by  oblong  Summits  •,  in  t 
Center  there  are  four  compreffed  Germen,  fupporting  a  fh- 
flender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  blunt  Stigma.  The  Germen  afu 
ward  become  four  oblong  Seeds,  enclofedin  the  Empaleme, 
This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus's  fii 
(dials,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia  ;  the  Flower  ha 
ing  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
Asperugo >  Flor.  Lapp .  76.  Small  Wild  Bugio 
Great  Goofe  Grafs,  or  German  Madwort.  This  is  t 
Bugloffumfylveftre  caulibus procumbentibus.  C  B  P 
Wild  Buglofs  with  trailing  Stalks.  “ 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  is  found  wild  in  for 
Parts  of  England,  as  near  Newmarket ,  at  Boxley  in  Si 
fix,  and  in  Holy  Ifland.  It  is  preferved  in  the  Botani 
Gardens  for  Variety :  R  may  be  eafily  prppagated 

Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn  •  fov  if  t 
Seeds  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  thev 
not  fucceed  fo  well.  When  the  Plants  come  up  th 
require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  fre 
^  eeds,  and  in  May  they  will  flower  :  In  June  their  Set 
will  be  perfected,  which,  if  buffered  to  Ratter  v 
grow  again  in  Autumn ;  fo  that  when  this  Plant  is  or 
fought  into  a  Garden,  it  will  maintain  itfelf,  pr0vid 
U  be  allowed  a  Place.  F 

ASPERULA,  Woodroof. 
of  IS  H,ant  s,r°ws  wi,d  in  n’ady  Woods  in  many  Pa 

EL  Linnans  has  joined  to  this  Genus  the  Gallium 
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bum.  Gallium  montanum ,  and  Rubia  cynanchica  Saxatilis. 
C.  B.  But  as  thefe  grow  wild  ini  England,  and  are 
rarely  admited  into  Gardens,  I  fliall  pafs  them  over  with 
juft:  mentioning  them. 

ASPFIODELUS  [’A Gr.  by  Pliny  it  is  call¬ 
ed  Hafiula,  or  Baccillus  Regius,  becaufe  when  it  flowers, 
the  Stalk  refembles  a  Royal  Scepter ;  it  is  the  fame  Herb 
which  is  called  alfo  Antiricon ,  with  which,  as  Lucian 
feigns,  the  Manes  or  Ghofts  are  fed  in  Pluto's  Domi¬ 
nions].  King’s  Spear. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Ernpalement ;  it  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut 
into  fix  Parts,  which  fpread  open ;  at  the  Bottom  is  infer  t- 
ed  a  globular  NeCtarium ,  having  fix  Valves  \  it  hath  fix 
Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Valves  of 
the  NeCtarium ,  and  are  crowned  by  oblong  Summits ,  which 
are  proftrate ,  and  turn  upward  -,  between  the  NeCtarium  is 
placed  a  globular  Germen ,  fupporting  an  Awl-Jhaped  Style, 
crowned  by  a  Club-like  Stigma  :  The  Ernpalement  afterward 
becomes  a  flefhy  globular  Seed  Veffel,  having  three  Cells, 
which  are  filled  with  triangular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus's  fixth 
Clafs,  intitled  Hexandria  Monogynia  -t  the  Flower  having 
fix  Stamina  and  one  Style.  < 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Asphodelus  caude  foliofo,  foliis  triquetris  fifilulofis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  127.  King’s  Spear  with  a  leafy  Stalk,  and 
triangular  fiftular  Leaves.  This  is  the  Afphodelus  luteus 
(A flore  CA  radice.  C.  B.  P.  28.  King’s  Spear  with  ayellow 
Root  and  Flower, 

2.  Asphodelus  caule  nudo  ramofo  foliis  enfiformibus 
Levibus.  King’s  Spear  with  a  naked  branching  Stalk,  and 
fmooth  Sword-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Afphodelus 
albus  ramofus  mas.  C.  B.  P,  Mnle  branching  Kingfpear 
with  white  Flowers. 

3.  Asphodelus  caule  nudo  fimplici  foliis  line ari- enfi¬ 
formibus.  King’s  Spear  with  a  fingle  naked  Stalk,  and 
narrow  Sword-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Afphodelus 
albus  non  ramofus.  C.  B.  P.  28.  White  unbranched 
King’s  Spear. 

4.  Asphodelus  foliis  enfiformibus  carinatis  fcapo  ramo- 
fo-patulo.  King’s  Spear  with  Sword-like,  Keel-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  a  branching  fpreading  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Afphodelus  albus  ramofus.  minor  feu  ramofus  alter.  H.  R. 
Par.  Another  fmaller  branching  King’s  Spear  with 
white  Flowers. 

5*  Asphodelus  caule  nudo  foliis  fubulatis  fiftulofis  ra¬ 
dice  annua.  King’s  Spear  with  a  naked  Stalk,  fiftular 
Awl-fhaped  Leaves,  and  an  annual  Root.  This  is  the 
Phalangium  parvo  fore  ramofum  foliis  fiftulofis  annuum.  H. 
L.  Annual  branching  Spiderwort  with  a  fmall  Flower 
and  fiftular  Leaves. 


6.  Asphodelus  foliis  plants ,  caule  ramofo,  floribus 
fparfis.  King  s  Spear  with  plain  Leaves,  a  branching 
Stalk,  and  Flowers  placed  thinly. 

1  he  firft  Sort  is  the  yellow  Afphodel,  which  is  direct¬ 
ed  for  Ufe  in  Medicine  •,  this  hath  Roots  compofed  of 
many  thick  flefhy  Fibres,  which  are  yellow,  and  are 
joined  into  a  Head  at  the  Top  ;  from  whence  arife 
ftrong  round  fingle  Stalks,  near  three  Feet  high,  which 
am  garnifhed  their  whole  Length  with  long  triangular 
Leaves,  which  are  hollow,  and  of  a  Sea-green  Colour; 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  adorned  halfway  with  yel- 
ow  Star-fhaped  Flowers,  which  begin  toward  the  Bot- ^ 
tom,  and  are  followed  by  others  above  ;  fo  that  on  the 
lame  Spike,  there  is  often  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  for  a 

Month.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn.  - 


~  u.ny.Lj,  ui  Liub  wiin  a  larger  r  lower,  me 
tioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris, 
the  1  ltle  of Afphodelus  fpiralis  luteus  It  aliens  magno  jlo 
the  Seeds  of  which  I  received  from  the  Garden  at  Pi 
feme  Years  ago ;  and  the  firft  Year  of  the  Plants  Hoty 
!^.m  CJfffea  Garden  ;  the  Flowers  were  larger,  and  1 
Spikes  longer  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort ;  but  in  t 
Years  time,  they  were  fo  like  the  common  Sort  as  r 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it,  as  were  alfo  the  you 
Hants  which  were  raffed  from  the  Seed  faved  at  ChelJ 
thereiore  it  is  only  an  accidental  Variety. 


The. 
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The  fecond  Sort  hath  Roots  compofedof  many  thick 
flefhy  Fibres  -,  to  each  of  which  is  fattened  an  oblong 
Tuber,  as  large  as  fmall  Potatoes  ;  the  Leaves  are  long 
and  flexible,  having  fliarp  Edges ;  thefe  grow  in  irre¬ 
gular  Clutters,  from  the  Crown  of  the  Root ;  between 
thefe  come  out  the  Stalks,  which  rife  more  than  three 
Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  which  are 
naked-,  the  upper  Part  of  thefe  are  adorned  with  many 
white  Star-fhaped  Flowers,  confiding  of  one  Leaf  cut  in¬ 
to  fix  Parts,  each  having  a  purple  Line  runing  lengthways 
on  the  Outfide  of  each  Segment.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
long  Spikes,  flowering  gradually  upward.  They  come 
out  the  Begining  of  ‘June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

The  third  Sort  hath  Roots  like  the  fecond,  but  the 
Leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  the  Stalks  of  this  are 
Angle,  never  puting  out  any  Side  Branches  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  purer  white,  and  grow  in  longer  Spikes. 
This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  Roots  compofed  of  fmaller 
Fibres  than  the  two  laft,  nor  are  the  Knobs  at  Bottom 
half  fo  large ;  the  Leaves  are  long,  almoft  triangular, 
and  hollow  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat ;  the  Stalks  leldom 
rife  above  two  F'eet  high,  and  divide  into  feveral  fpread- 
ing  Branches  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of 
white  Flowers,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  them,  and 
produces  Plenty  of  Seeds  in  the  Autumn. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  are  undoubtedly  different  Species ; 
for  I  have  feveral  Years  propagated  them  by  Seeds,  and 
have  never  yet  found  either  of  them  to  vary. 

The  fifth  Sort  is. an  annual  Plant  -,  the  Roots  of  this 
are  compofed  of  many  flefhy  Fibres,  which  are  yellow  ; 
the  Leaves  are  fpread  out  from  the  Crown  of  the  Root, 
clofe  to  the  Ground,  in  a  large  Clutter;  thefe  are  convex 
on  their  under  Side,  but  plain  above,  and  hollow  like 
a  Pipe ;  the  Flower  Stalks  rife  immediately  from  the 
Root,  and  grow  about  two  Feet  high,  dividing  into  three 
or  four  Branches  upward,  which  are  adorned  with  white 
ftarry  Flowers,  with  purple  Lines  on  the  Outfide.  Thefe 
flower  in  July  and  Augufi ,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  Qhio- 
ber ,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  South  of  France ,  Spain ,  and  Italy  :  1  late¬ 
ly  received  Seeds  of  this  Sort  from  Florence ,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Title,  Afpbodelus  Apulus  albus  ramojus  minor  foliis 
junceis. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  Iflands 
of  the  Aircbipelago ,  and  alfo  in  Sicily.  The  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Portugal ,  Spain ,  and 
Italy  ;  the  third  Sort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  either  of 
the  other,  fo  in  very  fevere  Froft  is  fometimes  killed, 
unlefs  the  Roots  are  covered  in  Winter. 

The  yellow  Sort  multiplies  very  fafi  by  Roots,  and 
will  foon  overfpread  a  large  Border,  if  fuffered  to  remain 
unremoved,  or  the  Side  Roots  are  not  taken  off ;  but 
the  other  Sorts  are  not  fo  produ&ive  of  Shoots  from 
their  Sides,  and  are  much  better  kept  within  Bounds. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  do  not  increafe  very  fall 
by  their  Roots,  nor  fhould  they  be  often  transplanted, 
for  that  will  weaken  them,  fo  that  their  Flower  Stems 
will  not  rife  fo  tall,  or  produce  fo  many  Flowers,  as 
when  they  are  left  unditturbed  for  fome  Years  •,  there¬ 
fore  the  belt  way  is  to  propagate  thefe  by  Seeds.  The 
fourth  Sort  will  increafe  much  fatter  by  Roots ;  and 
the  Seeds  of  this  when  permited  to  fcatter,  will  grow, 
and  furnifh  Plenty  of  Plants. 

Thefe  four  Sorts  of  Afphodel  are  very  pretty  Orna¬ 
ments  for  a  Flower  Garden,  and,  requiring  very  little 
Trouble  to  cultivate  them,  are  rendered  more  accepta¬ 
ble.  They  may  be  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  warm  Border  of 
light  frefli  Earth  :  In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear, 
when  you  fhould  carefully  clear  them  from  Weeds,  and 
in  dry  Weather  they  mutt  be  frequently  watered  :  If 
this  be  duly  obferved,  the  Plants  will  have  acquired 
Strength  enough  to  be  tranfplanted  by  the  Michaelmas 
following  ;  at  which  Time  you  mutt  prepare  a  Bed  of 
frefli  Earth  in  theFlower  Nurlery,  into  which  you  fhould 
plant  the  Roots,  at  about  fix  Inches  Diftance  every 
Way  ;  obferving  to  plant  them  fo  low,  as  that  the  Top 
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ofthe  Roots  may  be  three  or  four  Inches  under  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Bed;  and  fome  old  Tan,  or  Dung,  fhould 
be  fpread  over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  to  keep  out 
the  Froft  :  In  this  Bed  they  may  remain  one  Year,  dur¬ 
ing  which  Time  they  fhould  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds. 
In  this  Time,  the  Roots  having  acquired  Strength  e- 
nough  to  produce  Flowers  the  following  Year,  they 
fhould,  at  Michaelmas ,  when  their  Leaves  are  decayed, 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  Flower 
Garden,  obferving  to  place  them  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Borders,  amongft  other  hardy  kinds  of  Flowers,  where 
being  properly  intermixed,  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety,  and  continue  along  Time  in  Flower. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  annual,  fo  is  only  propagated  by 
Seeds  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Autumn,  when  they 
will  more  certainly  grow  than  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring: 
when  the  Plants  are  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Trou¬ 
ble  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  until  they  have 
put  out  four  or  five  Leaves*  when  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain  for 
good.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  permited  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Care,  and  thofe  which 
are  not  removed,  will  be  the  ftrongeft  Plants,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  Number  of  Flowers. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  railed  from  Seeds  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden,  Anno  1 751,  where  it  produced  Flowers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Year.  The  Seeds  came  from  the  Cape  of  Gocd 
Hope ,  where  this  Plant  naturally  grows. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  compofed  of  many  Tu¬ 
bers,  or  Fangs,  each  about  the  Size  of  a  little  Finger, 
toward  the  upper  Part,  where  they  are  largeft,  and  di- 
minifh gradually  downward  to-the  Size  of  a  fmall  Straw. 
Thefe  are  joined  together  at  the  Crown  (like  the  Roots 
of  Afparagus),  where  the  Buds  are  formed  ;  from  whence 
the  Leaves  are  produced,  which  are  generally  fetfen  or 
eight  in  Number,  coming  out  without  any  Order. 
Thefe  are  nine  or  ten  Inches  in  Length,  and  an  Inch 
and  half  broad  in  the  Middle,  leffening  gradually  to 
both  Ends.  They  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  glaucous  or 
Sea-green  Colour.  From  the  Center  of  the  Root  ariles 
the  Flower  Stem,  which  grows  about  two  Feet  and  a 
Plalf  high,  and  divides  into  feveral  Branches,  having  a 
few  narrow  Leaves,  generally  one  being  placed  at  e* 
very  Divilion  ofthe  Branch.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
thinly  on  the  Branches,  forming  a  loofe  Spike,  or  Thyr- 
fus.  Thefe  are  white,  and  confift  of  one  Leaf,  which 
is  deeply  cut  into  fix  Parts.  In  the  Center  is  placed  the 
Germen,  fupporting  the  Pointal,  attended  by  fix  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Valves  of  the  Nectari- 
um,  and  are  alternately  fliort.  The  Germen  becomes 
a  roundifh  Seed  Vefifel,  opening  in  three  Cells,  which 
are  filled  with  triangular  Seeds. 

I  do  not  find  this  Plant  mentioned  in  any  Botaniek 
Books,  although  it  is  very  likely  to  have  been  formerly 
in  the  Dutch  Gardens  ;  there  having  been  fome  Paint¬ 
ings  of  the  Plant  in  feveral  Flower  Pieces,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  done  upwards  of  fixty  Years. 
However,  it  has  been  loft  for  fome  Years  in  Europe ,  and 
has  been  lately  recovered  from  Seeds,  which  were  fent 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  to  England  and  Holland. 
The  firft  Seeds  which  I  received  from  thence,  was  the 
latter  End  of  the  Year  1750,  which  were  fown  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and,  in  March  following,  the  Plants  came  up,  and 
made  confiderable  Progrefs  that  Summer  ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  1752,  produced  Flowers,  and  perfected 
their  Seeds ;  fince  which  Time  I  have  received  many 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  feveral 
Parcels ;  fo  that  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  be  pretty  com¬ 
mon  there.  There  is  no  certain  Seafon  of  this  Plant 
flowering;  for  the  firft  Year  it  flowered  in  May ,  and 
fince  then  it  has  flowered  in  Augufi  and  September  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  kept  in  Warmth,  they  fometimes 
flower  in  Winter.  When  the  Flowers  are  full  blown, 
they  make  a  pretty  Variety  among  other  exotick  Plants ; 
but,  unlefs  the  Seafon  is  dry  and  favourable,  thofe 
Plants,  which  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  do  not  open 
their  Flowers  kindly. 

This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Winter 
in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  fo  mutt  be  kept  in  Pots,- 
and  houfed  in  Winter,  or  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame, 
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where  the  Froft  is  kept  out  by  Covering ;  in  which 
Management,  the  Plants  will  thrive  better  than  in  a 
common  Green-  houfe.  In  Winter  thefe  Plants  muft 
have  little  Wet,  for  much  Moifture,  at  that  Seafon,  is 
apt  to  rot  their  Roots.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  for 
the  Roots  do  not  increafe  in  England. 

ASPLENIUM,  or  Ceterach  [is  fo  called  from  d  pri¬ 
vative,  and  <nr\ r,v  the  Spleen,  becaufe  good  again!! 
Difeafes  of  the  Spleen  :  It  is  alfo  called  Scolopendria ,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant,  by  their  Figure,  refem- 
ble  the  Body  and  Feet  of  this  Animal.  T  he  Name 
Ceterach  is  Arabic] ,  Spleenwort  orMiltwafte. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Polypody ,  but  lefs ,  and 
pretty  round ,  notched  toward  the  Side  downy ,  having  a 
fquamous  Buft ,  in  which ,  by  the  Help  of  a  Microfcope , 
membranous  Capfuls,  or  Seed  Pods ,  lying  clofe  to  one  ano¬ 
ther ,  are  perceived,  every  one  furnijhed  with  a  little  round 
Rope ,  which  by  its  Confer ufti on  opening  the  Fruit  into  two 
Parts ,  pours  forth  certain  very  fmall  Seeds :  Phe  Root  is 
fibrous.  Phis  Plant  thrives  'in  ftopy  Places ,  as  in  Walls , 
&c. 

This  Plant  is  of  the  Fern  Kind,  and  grows  upon  old 
moifl  lhady  Walls  in  divers  Parts  of  England  •,  but  is 
never  cultivated  in  Gardens.  There  are  feveral  Species 
of  this  Plant  in  America ,  but  they  have  not  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens. 

t 

ASTER  [’A flip,  Gr.  a  Star ;  fo  called  becaufe  the 
Flower  is  Radiated  with  little  Leaves  after  the  manner  of 
a  Star,  according  to  Biofcorides ],  Starwort. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower ,  compofed  of  feveral  female 
and  hermaphrodite  Flowers ,  which  are  included  in  one 
common  fcaly  Empalement ;  the  Rays  or  Border  of  the  Flow¬ 
er  is  compofed  of feveral  female  Flowers ,  whofe  upper  Parts 
are  fir  etched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Pongue ,  and  are  indented 
m  three  Parts  at  the  End ;  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  form 
the  Bifk  or  Middle ;  thefe  are  Funnel-Jhaped ,  and  divided 
at  the  Pop  into  five  Parts ,  which  fpread  open ,  and  have 
each  five  floor t  Jlendcr  Stamina ,  crowned  with  cylindrical 
Summits ;  in  the  Bottom  is  placed  a  crowned  Germen ,  f up¬ 
per  ting  a  Jlender  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma  ;  the  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Seed,  crowned  with  Down: 
Phe  female  Flowers  have  a  Germen  fupporting  a  Jlender 
Style,  crowned  by  two  oblong  Stigma,  which  turn  backward. 
Phefe  have  no  Stamina,  but  in  other  Refpedls  are  like  the 
hermaphrodite  Flowers. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Limans* s  nine¬ 
teenth  Clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Polygamia  fuperflua,  from 
tie  fame  Flower  having  female  and  hermaphrodite 
.florets  included  in  the  fame  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  hirtis ,  radicalibus  obtufis , 
caule  Jimphciffimo  unifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  872.  Star- 
wort  with  hairy  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  thofe  near  the 

oot  mnt,  and  a  Angle  Stalk,  having  one  Flower. 

is  u  xht  After  montanus  cceruleus  magno  jlore  foliis  ob- 

Zhf  *  P ■  A  Blue  Mountain  Starwort  with  a 
large  h  lower,  and  oblong  Leaves. 

Aster  Joins  lanceolatis  obtufis  fcabris  trinervis  in- 
Vs*  Pedunfulis  nudiufeulis  corymb  ofisfquamis  calycinis  ob- 

3*  \ Z  TP lant •  873-  Starwort  with  rough  blunt 
Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  entire,  having  three 

Sc  cs  to  the  F0t  S,taIkS  in  3  anb  bb™ 

beaks  to  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  After  atticus 

ca  ukus  vulgaris  C  B.  P.  267.  Common  Attick 

Starwort,  vulgarly  called  Italian  Starwort. 

3-  Aster  Joins  lanceolatis  integerrimis  carnofis  glabris 
lamis  waquatis,  fionhus  corymb ofis.  Lin.  Sp  Plant  872 
Starwort  wiih  (booth  flelhy  Spear-lhaped  Leav«  which 
ZNA  u"«!ual  B™hes,  and  Flowers  in  a  Corym 

l  it  dhT  ie  After  mari‘im«s  Trifoliurndmus.  Raij. 
tnjt.  270.  Sea  Starwort  called  Pripolium.  7 

4;  Aster  foliis  linear ibus  acutis  inter errimh  muh>  ™ 

Zff Wk08' 

branchv  SmIL-  es’  whlch  are  entire,  and  a  very 

W  ,  7  St,alkgr0WinS  ln  a  Corymbus.  This  is  the 
npolu  fieri  mgujtijjimo  tenuifftm  folk.  A*,-. 
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Hift.  3.  121.  Starwort  with  a  Flower  of  Pripolium,  and 
a  very  narrow  thin  Leaf. 

5.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis  integerrimis  femiam- 
plexicaulibus,  floribus  terminalibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Star¬ 
wort  with  entire  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  growing  alternate, 
and  half  embracing  the  Stalks,  which  are  terminated 
by  Flowers.  This  is  the  After  nov<e  Anglia  altiffimus  hir- 
futus floribus amplis purpuro -viola ceis.  Par.  bat.  98.  Tailed: 
hairy  New  England  Starwort  with  large  purple  Violet 
Flowers. 

6.  Aster  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis  undulatis  floribus 
racemofis  adfeendentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with 
Heart  Spear-lhaped  waved  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  afeending  Spikes.  This  is  the  After  Nov<e  Anglia 
purpureus  Virga  aurea  facie  (A  foliis  undulatis.  Par.  bat. 
96.  Purple  New  England  Starwort  with  the  Appearance 
of  Golden  Rod,  and  waved  Leaves. 

7.  Aster  foliis  femiamplexicaulibus  lanceolatis  ferratis 
fcabris ,  pedunculis  alternis  fubunifloris  calycibus  difeum  fu- 
peraniibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  rough 
fawed  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalks, 
Foot  Stalks  growing  alternate,  with  a  fingle  Flower, 
whofe  Empalement  is  higher  than  the  Dilk.  This  is  the 
After  Americanus  latifolius  puniceis  caulibus.  H.  L.  649. 
Broad  leaved  American  Starwort  with  purplilh  Stalks. 

8.  Aster  floribus  evatis  difeo  radiis  kngiore.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  877.  Starwort  with  oval  Flowers,  whofe  Dilk 
is  longer  than  the  Rays.  This  is  the  After  ericoides  Me- 
liloti  agrite  umbone.  Hort.  Elth.  40.  Starwort  like  Heath, 
and  the  Dilk  of  the  Flower  like  Wild  Melilot. 

9.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  fub ferratis  feffilibus  caule  pa- 
niculato  ramulis  unifloris  folitariis  calycibus  fquarrofis .  Hort. 
Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  fome- 
what  jaged,  and  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  which  is 
loofe  and  fpiked,  and  Branches  having  a  fingle  Flower 
with  a  rough  Empalement.  This  is  the  After  Nova 
Belgi ce  latifolius  umbellatus  floribus  dilute  violaceis.  H.  L. 
66.  Broad  leaved  umbellated  Starwort  of  New  Holland , 
with  pale  Violet  Flowers. 

10.  Aster  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  fubcarnofis  in¬ 
tegerrimis  planis  floribus  corymbofis  faftigiatis  pedunculis  fo¬ 
il  olofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  874.  Starwort  with  narrow 
Spear-lhaped  flelhy  Leaves  which  are  plain  and  entire. 
Flowers  gathered  into  a  Corymbus,  and  leafy  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  After  Pripoliiflore.  C.  B.  P.  i6y, 
Starwrort  with  the  Pripolium  Flower. 

if.  Aster  caule fimpliciffimo  foliis  ovatis  feffilibus  inte¬ 
gerrimis  racemo  terminali.  Flor.  Virg.  178.  Starwort 
with  Angle  Stalks,  oval  entire  Leaves  growing  clofe  to 
Stalks,  which  end  in  a  loofe  Spike. 

12.  Aster  caule  paniculato  pedunculis  raeemofis  pedi- 
cellis  foliofis  foliolis  linearibus  integerrimis.  Flor.  Virg.  1 00. 
Starwort  with  a  fpiked  Stalk,  branching  Foot  Stalks,  and 
the  Imaller  Foot  Stalks  which  are  leafy,  garnilhed  with 
fmall  narrow  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  After  ericoides 
dumofus.  Hort.  Elth,  40.  Bulhy  Heath  like  Starwort. 

13.  Aster  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  petiolatis,  caule  pani¬ 
culato.  Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  fawed  Heart- 
Ihaped  Leaves,  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  loofe  fpiked 
Stalk.  This  is  the  After  latifolius  autumnalis.  Cornut. 
Canad.  64.  Broad  leaved  autumnal  Starwort. 

14.  Aster  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  medio  ferratis  pe.- 
dunculis  foliofis  caule  racemo  fo  calycibus  ere  Bis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
40S.  Starwort  with  narrow  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  faw¬ 
ed  in  the  Middle,  leafy  Foot  Stalks,  branching  Stalks, 
and  upright  Flower  Cups.  This  is  the  After  Americanus 
Belvidere  foliis  floribus  ex  caruleo  albicantibus  fpicis  pralon- 
gis.  Pink.  Phyt.  tab.  j8.f.  5.  American  Starwort  with 
Leaves  like  Summer  Cyprefs,  and  bluilh  white  Flowers 
growing  in  very  long  Spikes. 

*  6-  Aster  caule  corymbofo  foliis  lanceolatis  reflexis,  flo¬ 
ribus  folitariis,  calycibus patulis.  Flor.  Ley d.  168.  Star¬ 
wort  with  a  corymbous  Stalk,  Spear-lhaped  reflected 
Leaves,  and  Angle  Flowers  withfpreadingEmpalements. 

1  nis  is  the  After  Virginianus pyramidatus  Hyffopi  foliis  af- 
Perff  cflycis fquamulis foliaceis.  Mart.  Cent .19.  Pyra¬ 
midal/  irginta  Starwort  with  rough  Hyfibp  Leaves,  and 
leafy^  Scales  to  the  Empalement. 

10.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabris  interns ,  caule  ra- 
mefi,  pedunculis  foliofis,  calycibus  obtufa.  Starwort  with 
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rough  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  a  branching  Stalk, 
leafy  Foot  Stalks,  and  blunt  Empaleinents.  This  is 
l'uppofed  to  be  the  After  Attics  Alpinus  alter .  C.  B.  P. 
267.  Another  At  tick  Starwort  of  the  Alps. 

17.  Aster  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis  ferratis  caule 
ramofo  fioribus  terminalibus  calycibus  linearibus  ereUis.  Star-  ' 
wort  with  oblong  Spear- draped  pointed  Leaves,  which 
are  farved,  a  branching  Stalk,  terminated  by  Flowers, 
whofe  Empalements  are  very  narrow,  and  eretft.  This 
is  the  After  Perfica  foliis  ferratis  glabris ,  fioribus  fpdrjis 
pallide  camlets.  Dillen.  Cat.  Oxon.  i.  e.  Starwort  with, 
fmooth  jaged  Leaves,  growing  fcatteringly  like  thofe  of 
the  Peach  Tree,  and  pale  blue  Flowers. 

18.  Aster  foliis  oblongis  acutis  baft  latioribus  femiam- 
plexicaulibus ,  caule  ramofo  fioribus  terminalibus  plerumque 
folitariis.  Starwort  with  oblong  pointed  Leaves,  which 
are  broader  at  their  Bafe,  and  half  embrace  the  Stalks, 
which  are  branchy,  and  terminated  with  Flowers,  for  the 
moft  Part  fingly.  This  is  the  After  caruleus  ferotinus 
fruticefcens  Fradefcanti.  RaiiHift.  269.  Late  blue  fbrub- 
by  Starwort  of  John  Pradefcanti  commonly  called  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  Daify. 

19.  Aster  caule  eredlo  hirfuto  foliis  oblongis  acutis fca- 
bris  acute  dentatis  femiamplexicaulibus  fioribus  corymbojis , 
calycibus  hirfutis  er edits.  Starwort  with  a  hairy  upright 
Stalk,  oblong  pointed  rough  Leaves  fharply  indented, 
half  embracing  the  Stalks,  and  Flowers  in  a  Corymbus 
with  hairy  ered  Empalements.  This  is  the  After  Py- 
renaicus  precox  flore  caYuleo  majori.  II.  R.  Par.  Early 
Pyrenean  Starwort  with  a  large  blue  Flower. 

20.  Aster  caule  altiffmo  hirfuto  fimpliciffimo  foliis  ob¬ 
longis  acutis  baft  latioribus  femiamplexicaulibus  fioribus  tri¬ 
bus  feftilibus  terminalibus.  Starwort  with  a  very  tall  hairy 
unbranched  Stalk,  oblong  pointed  Leaves,  which  are 
broader  at  the  Bafe,  and  half  embrace  the  Stalks,  which 
are  terminated  by  three  Flowers  firing  very  clofe. 

21.  Aster  caule  ramociftimo  patulo,  foliis  linear i-lan- 
ceolatis  rigidis ,  fioribus  ferriatim  pofitis  pedunculis  fcliofis. 
-Starwort  with  a  very  branching  fpreading  Stalk,  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  ftiff  Leaves,  Flowers  placed  one  above 
another,  and  leafy  Foot  Stalks. 

22.  Aster  foliis  lanceclatis  acutis fcabris,  caule fimplici 
fioribus  umbellatis  terminalibus.  Starwort  with  rough 
pointed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  fingle  Stalk,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Flowers,  growing  in  an  Umbel. 

23.  Aster  foliis  nervofis  lanceclatis  acutis  linearibus , 
caule  fimplici  fioribus  terminalibus  quafi  umbellatim  difpofitis. 
Starwort  with  narrow  Spear-draped  pointed  nervous 
Leaves,  and  a  fingle  Stalk,  terminated  by  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  alrnoll  in  an  Umbel. 

24.  Aster  foliis  inferioribus  ovatis  baft,  femiamplexicau¬ 
libus  ,  fupcrioribus  lanceolatis  parvis  caule  paniculato  ramis 
unifioris  pedunculis  foliofis.  Starwort  with  the  lower 
Leaves  oval,  whofe  Bafe  half  embraces  the  Stalks,  the 
upper  Leaves  fmall  and  Spear-fhaped,  a  Stalk  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  loofe  Spike,  with  a  fingle  Flower  on  each 
Branch,  and  a  leafy  Foot  Stalk. 

25.  Aster  fioribus  terminalibus  folitariis  foliis  lineari¬ 
bus  alternis.  Flor.  Virg.  98.  Starwort  with  fingle 
Flowers  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  and  very  narrow 
Leaves  placed  alternately. 

26.  Aster  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  feftilibus  caule 
paniculato ,  ramis  unifioris  pedunculis  foliofis  linearibus.  Star¬ 
wort  with  narrow,  pointed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  grow¬ 
ing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  end  in  loofe  Spikes,  and 
Branches  ending  with  a  fingle  Flower,  whofe  Foot  Stalks 
have  narrow  Leaves. 

27.  Aster  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  glabris  trinerviis 
fioribus  corymbojis  terminalibus.  Starwort  with  fmooth, 
narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  with  three  Veins,  and 
Flowers  in  a  Corymbus,  which  terminate  the  Stalks. 
Phis  is  the  After  latifolius  Pripolii  ficre.  H.  R.  Par.  Broad 
leaved  Starwort  with  the  P ripolium  Flower. 

28.  Aster  foliis  linearibus  integerrimis  caule  paniculato. 
Hort.  Cliff.  408.  Starwort  with  very  narrow  Leaves, 
which  are  entire,  and  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers.  This 
is  the  After  Nova  Anglia  linaria  foliis  Chamameli  flore. 
Par.  Bat.  Prod.  95.  New  England  Starwort  with  Toad¬ 
flax  Leaves,  and  a  Chamomile  Flower. 
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29.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  feftilibus  integerrimis  caule 
paniculato  pedunculis  foliofis.  Starwort  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  which  are  entire,  adhering  to  the  Stalk,  which 
is  terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers;  with  leafy 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  After  Nova  Belgia  latifolius 
paniculatus  fioribus  faturate  violaceis .  II.  L.  Broad 
leaved  Starwort  of  New  Holland ,  with  deep  violet  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes. 

30.  Aster  foliis  lanceolatis  lateribus  inferiorum  crena- 
tis ,  r  a  dice  annua ,  caule  Corymb  of 0  pedunculis  nudis.  Hort. 
Clff.  409.  Starwort  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  the 
Sides  of  the  lower  Leaves  jaged,  an  annual  Root,  and 
and  Stalks  ending  with  a  Corymbus  of  Flowers,  with 
naked  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  After  ramofus  annuus 
CanadenjB.  Mor.  IPift.  Annual  branching  Canada  Star¬ 
wort. 

31.  Aster  caule  ramofo  fcabro  perenni ;  foliis  ovatis 
oppofitis pedunculis  nudis  unifioris.  Fig.  PI.  Pab.  76.  Star¬ 
wort  with  a  rough  perennial  branching  Stalk,  oval 
Leaves  growing  oppofite,  and  naked  Foot  Stalks  with 
one  Flower. 

32.  Aster  foliis  linearibus  fafciculatis  pundlatis ,  pe¬ 
dunculis  unifioris  nudis *  caule  frutic of 0  rugofo.  Hort.  Clff. 
409.  Starwort  with  narrow  pointed  Leaves  growing  in 
Clufters,  naked  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower,'  and  a 
fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  After  Africanus  frutefeens 
foliis  anguftis  ip  plerumque  conjunbtis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  53. 
Shrubby  African  Starwort  with  narrow  Leaves,  for  the 
moft  part  joined  together. 

33.  Aster  foliis  ovatis  angulatis  dentatis ,  petiolatis 
calycibus  terminalibus  patentibus  foliofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  407. 
Starwort  with  oval  angular  indented  Leaves*  and  the 
Empalements  terminated  by  fpreading  Leaves.  This 
is  the  After  Chenepodii  folio  annuus ,  flore  ingenti  fpeciofo . 
Hort.  Elth.  38.  Annual  Starwort  with  a  Goofe  Foot 
Leaf,  and  a  large  beautiful  Flower,  commonly  called 
China  After ,  or  ftueen  Marguerette. 

34.  Aster  foliis  pinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  407.  Star¬ 
wort  with  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  After  America¬ 
ns  foliis  pinnatis  C?  ferratis  fioribus  auraniiis.  Houft.  Mff. 
American  Starwort  with  winged  and  fawed  Leaves,  and 
an  orange-coloured  Flower. 

35.  Aster  hirfutus  foliis  lanceolatis  femiamplexicauli¬ 
bus  fioribus  quafi  umbellatim  difpofitis.  Elairy  Starwort 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  growing  almofl  in  an  Umbel.  This  is  the 
After  Carolinianus  pilofus  Conyza  cierula  foliis ,  fioribus  lu- 
teis  umbellatim  difpofitis.  Fig.  PL  Fab.  $y.  f.  1.  Hairy 
Carolina  Starwort  with  Leaves  like  blue  Fleabane,  and 
yellow  Flowers  difpofed  in  an  Umbel. 

36.  Aster  foliis  ovatis  dentatis  caule  procumbent e,  pe¬ 
dunculis  nudis  axillaribus  unifioris.  Starwort  with  oval 
indented  Leaves,  a  trailing  Stalk,  and  naked  Foot  Stalks 
proceeding  from  the  Side  with  a  fingle  Flower.  This 
is  the  After  Americans  procumbens  Bellidis  minoris  facie. 
Houft.  Mff.  Trailing  American  Starwort,  with  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  leffer  Daify. 

37.  Aster  caule  fruticofo ,  ramis  unifioris ,  foliis  ova- 
to-lanceolatis  recurvis  ferrato  ciliatis.  Lin.  Sp.  PL  877, 
Starwort  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  Branches  with  a  fingle 
Flower,  and  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  recurved  Leaves,  jag¬ 
ed  at  their  Edges.  This  is  the  After  Africanus  frutefeens 
fplendentibus  parvis  reflexis  foliis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  55. 
Shrubby  African  Starwort  with  fmall  reflexed  fhining 
Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ,  where 
it  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  Inches  high,  and  when 
tranfplanted  into  a  Garden,  not  above  nine  Inches.  It 
fends  up  a  fingle  Stalk  from  the  Root,  which  is  thinly 
garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  •,  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk 
is  one  large  blue  Flower,  fomewhatlike  thofe  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Starwort.  This  flowers  in  June  *  the  Root  is  peren¬ 
nial,  but  muff  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Situation,  and  a- 
moift  Soil.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  the  Italian  Starwort,  which  was 
fome  Years  paft  more  common  in  the  Gardens  than  at 
prefent-,  for  flnee  the  great  Variety  o i American  Starworts 
have  been  introduced  into  England ,  this  Sort  hath  not 
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been  lb  much  cultivated,  though  it  is  by  no  means  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  beft  of  them,  and,  in  fome  refpedts,  pre¬ 
ferable  to  molt  of  them  ;  for  it  is  not  fo  fubject  to  creep 
by  the  Root,  as  many  of  the  American  Sorts  do,  where¬ 
by  they  often  become  troublefome  in  fmall  Gardens, 
nor  do  the  Stalks,  require  fupporting  as  they  do,  for 
thefe  feldom  grow  more  than  two  Feet  high,  and 
the  Stalks  are  very  ftrong,  fo  are  very  rarely  broken  by 
the  Wind.,  Thefe.  grow  in  large  Clufters  from  the 
Root,  and  each  of  them  branch  at  the  Top  into  eight 
or  ten  Foot  Stalks,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a 
fmgle  large  Flower,  having  blue  Rays,  with  a  yellow 
Difk.  It  flowers  in  OAober ,  and,  in  mild  Seafons,  will 
often  continue  till  the  Middle  of  November ,  during 
which  Time  they  are  very  ornamental  Plants*in  a  Gar¬ 
den.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  parting  ol  the  Roots, 
the  beft  Time  for  this  Work  is  foon  after  they  are  out 
of  Flower,  for  thofe  which  are  removed  in  the  Spring 
will  not  flower  fo  ftrong  the  lucceeding  Summer.  -Thefe 
Roots  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  third 
Year,  where  they  are  expefted  to  produce  many  Flowers. 

This, Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Valiies  of  Italy , 
Sicily,  and  Nar bonne,  and  is  generally  fuppoled  to  be 
the  Amelins  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  his  fourth  Georgick, 
to  grow  in  the  Paftures  5  and  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  be¬ 
ing  rough  and  bitter,  the  Cattle  feldom  browfe  upon  it, 
fo  that  whenever  there  are  any  of  thefe  Roots  in  the 
Fields,  they  fend  up  a  thick  Tuft  of  Stalks,  which,  being 
left  after  the  Grafs  is  eaten  bare,  thefe  being  full  of 
Flowers,  make  .a  fine  Appearance,  and  therefore  might 
engage  the  Poet’s  Attention. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Salt  Marfhes,  which 
are  flowed  by  the  Tides,  and  is  feldom  admited  into 
Gardens.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Native  in  North  America ,  but 
has  been  many  Years  in  the  Ehglijh  Gardens.  It  fends 
lip  many  ftrong  Shoots  from  the  Root  every  Spring, 
which  rife  between  four  and  five  Feet  high,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  placed  alternately,  and 
hah  embrace  the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe  ;  from  the  main 
Staiks,  many  Side  Branches  are-  put  out,  for  near 
half  their  Length,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmaller 
Leaves,  which,  diminilh  in  their  Size  to  the  Top,  where 
there  is  a  Angle  Flower,  terminating  the  Stalk,  of  a  blue 
Colour.  This  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September  ;  it  is 
eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  foon  after 
the  Flowers  are  paft,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any 
Soil  or  Situation.  J 


The  fifth  Sort  fends  up  many  Stalks  from  the  Ro 
which  rife  five  Feet  high ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Spe 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  entire,  and  half  embrace  1 
Stalks, ;  which  are  terminated  by  large  purple  Vio 
Blowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  Panicle  :  It  flowers  in  s. 
gujt,  and  is  very  hardy,  fo  may  be  planted  in  any  S 
or  Situation  and  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Root; 

(lxth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ameru 
Thu  hath  broad  Heart-fhaped  waved  Leaves  at  the  Be 
tom  the  Stalks  rife,  between  two  and  three  Feet  hie 
™ch  fendout  fnrall  Side  Branches,  upon  which  t 
Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Spikes,  which  are  of  a  ve 
pak  blue  Colour,  inclining  to  white.  This  flowers  in  t 

thefeme  Manner^  “d  ^  be 

wJHhnfTntpS°lt-ftnds  Up  feveraI  ftrong  Stalks,  u 
wa  d  of  two  Feet  high,  which  are  of  a  purple  Color 

wbnf 1  R  SarmlFcd  with  Spear-fhaped  fmooth  Leave 
*hofe  Bale  embraces  the  Stalks  half  round  •  the  Flo; 
ers  grow  upon  Angle  Foot  Stalks,  forming  a  Corymb 
he  ^°P’  and  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour  ;  thefe  a 
nr31"  ;th5  attCr  ^nd  of  8ePtember.  This  comes  fro 

W %,fZ7or^  may  ^  Pr°paSated 

The  eighth  Sort  riles  with  flender  SrnlBo  , 

ftnd  our  ntf/fte'a  kBrlXf, 

the  R|  ^  Which  are  garnifhed  with  very  fmall  Leave 
the  Flowers  come  out  on  fhort  Foot  Stall  ,  VT 
Side  of  the  Pnnrfapc  u-  1  oot  otaiks,  on  eve; 

and  a  yellow  Dift  VT  **  fma11’  Wlth  white  Ra 

ton  continue  Part  of  I'TmiFA P Nmmier\  a"d° 

jjicemacr.  This  comes  from  tl 
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fame  Country  with  the  former,  and  may  be  propagated 
as  is  before  diredfed  for  them. 

The  ninth  Sort  rifes  near  four  Feet  high,  having 
broad  Leaves  at  the  Bottom,  which  diminilh  gradually 
to  the  Top  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  loofe  Kind 
of  Umbel  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  of  a  pale 
blue  Colour;  thefe  appear  the  latter  Part  of  Auguft. 
This  is  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  as  the  former. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  divide  into  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Branches,  which  divide  again  toward  the  Top 
into  feveral  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  fully  garnifhed  with  very 
narrow  Leaves  their  whole  Length  ;  the  Flowers  grow 
in  large  Cl  Lifters  at  the  Top,  forming  a  Sort  of  Corym- 
bus  •,  they  are  of  a  pak  bluifh  Colour,  and  appear  the 
Begining  of  Auguft.  This  is  hardy,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  as  the  former. 

The  eleventh  Sort  rifes  four  Feet  high,  with  a  fingle 
Stalk,  and  oval  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
which  are  terminated  by  flender  loofe  Spikes  of  pale  blue 
Flowers,  which  appear  about  Michaelmas.  This  grows 
naturally  in  North  America ,  and  is  propagated  as  the 
Sorts  aboye-mentioned. 

The  twelfth  Sort  fends  up  flender  Stalks  three  Feet 
high,  which  fend  out  flender  Side  Branches  moft  of 
their  Length,  fo  as  to  form  a  thick  Bufli ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves  their  whole  Length, 
and  are  terminated  by  fmgle  Flowers. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  about  two  Feet  high, 
having  flender  Stalks,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
pointed  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fharply  flawed 
on  theii  ridges;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  is  divided 
into  feveral  Imall  Branches,  which  are  terminated  by 
white  Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Panicles.  This  flowers 
in  September ,  and  may  be  propagated  as  the  former. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  fends  up  Stalks  five  Feet  high, 
which  put  out  many  flender  Side  Branches,  which- are 
garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  and  are 
terminated  by  Spikes  of  fmall  white  Flowers,  which 
appeal  the  End  of  Oblober.  This  Sort  fpreads  greatly 
at  the  Root,  fo  is  apt  to  over- run  the  Borders.  & 

The  fifteenth  Sort  hath  narrow  oblong  hairy  Leaves 
at  the  Bottom  ;  the  Stalks  rife  three  Feet  high,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  fmall  narrow  rough  Leaves  which 
turn  backward ;  the  Stalks  fend  out  many  Side  Branches, 
each  being  terminated  by  a  fingle  large  blue  Flower, 
i  his  Sort  flowers  the  End  of  OAober ,  and  continues 
mofi  Part  of  November ,  when  it  makes  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance.  It  doth  not  multiply  faft  by  its  Roots,  but  may 
be  propagated  in  Plenty,  by  Cutings  made  from  the 
young  shoots  in  May ,  which  if  planted  in  a  Bed  of 
ig  it  Earth,  and  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  will  take  Root, 
and  thefe  will  flower  the  fame  Year.  It  is  commonly 
called  by  the  Gardeners  Catejbfs  Starwort,  from  Mr. 
Latejby ,  who  brought  it  from  Virginia. 

lt  f3Xt.eentd  Sort  Peftds  up  feveral  Stalks  a  Foot  and 
a  Liaft  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  rough  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches  which 
diverge  from  the  Stalk  every  Way ;  thefe  are  termi¬ 
nated  for  the  moft  Part  by  one  large  blue  Flower,  fome- 
wiiat  like  thole  of  the  Italian  Starwort,  but  paler  and 
comes  earl.er  to  flower.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps, 
and  Is  ProPagated  by  parting  of  the  Root. 

.  [hLe  feyenteenth  Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  five  Feet, 
with  branching  Stalks,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
itach  of  the  Side  Branches  are  divided  at  the  Top  into 
feveral  Boot  Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  large  pale 
blue  p lowers,  and  are  in  Beauty  in  ORober'.  This  is 

P[pP[toate,  y  paiting  the  Roots,  as  the  Sorts  before- 
mentioned  It  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 

Y  e  e‘gfoeenth  Sort  was  brought  from  Virginia  many 

IoZkT  Mr‘  John  who  ™  a  great 

dikerkfl  °f  u  tmieSi  and  from  his  Garden  it  was  foon 
bvKirU  f  CSm,e  common;  F  is  generally  known 
about  nH  in  1  Pchaelmas  Daify,  from  its  flowering 
about  old  Michaelmas  Day.  The  Stalks  of  this  Son 
are  numerous,  and  rife  about  three  Feet  high,  being 
}  gai  mflied  vmh  oblong  Leaves  ending  in  a  Point, 
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whofe  Bafe  half  embraces  the  Stalks.  Thefe  (hoot  out 
many  lateral  Branches,  which  are  terminated  by  pretty 
large  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  very  pale  bluifh  Colour, 
tending  to  white.  The  Roots  of  this  multiply  very 
faft,  and  the  Seeds  often  are  blown  about,  fo  that  it 
propagates  fo  much  as  often  to  be  troublefome  ;  it  will 
thrive  in  any  Situation. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  fends  up  feveral  ftrong  hairy 
Stalks,  which  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  having 
many  oblong  rough  Leaves  ending  in  a  Point,  whofe 
Bafe  half  embraces  the  Stalks,  which  divide  into  many 
fmall  Branches  at  the  Top,  forming  a  Kind  of  Corym- 
bus,  each  being  terminated  by  one  large  blue  Flower, 
having  a  very  hairy  Empalement.  This  flowers  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  July.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  fo  is 
very  hardy,  but  (hould  have  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady 
Situation.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots. 

The  twentieth  Sort  rifes  with  ftrong  hairy  Stalks,  to 
the  Height  of  eight  or  nine  Feet,  which  are  upright, 
unbranched,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong  hairy  Leaves 
ending  in  a  Point,  and  their  Bafe  half  furrounds  the 
Stalks,  which  are  for  the  moft  Part  terminated  by  three 
large  purple  Flowers  inclining  to  red,  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  furrounded  by  a  few  narrow 
Leaves.  This  Sort  flowers  in  November.  It  came  from 
Philadelphia ,  where  it  naturally  grows,  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  it  delights  in  a  moift 
Soil. 

The  twenty-firft  Sort  hath  (lender  purpliflh  Stalks, 
which  rife  about  three  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
Side  Branches  almoft  their  whole  Length,  which  fpread 
horizontally,  and  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  fmall  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  Sort  of 
loofe  Spike,  growing  one  above  another  on  each  Side 
the  Stalk.  Thefe  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  purplifti  Co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  November.  It  grows  naturally  in 
North  America ,  and  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots. 

The  twenty-fecond  Sort  I  received  from  Philadelphia , 
Inhere  it  grows  naturally.  This  fends  up  ftiff  chaneled 
Stalks  about  two  Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
rough  Spear- (haped  Leaves  ending  in  a  Point,  which 
are  placed  alternately  on  every  Side  the  Stalks  •,  the 
Flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  a  Sort  of  Umbel  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks.  It  flowers  in  the  End  of  September, 
and  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots. 

The  twenty-third  Sort  I  received  from  Mr.  Peter  Col- 
Jinfon ,  F.  R.  S.  who  'procured  it  from  Pennfylvania. 
This  hath  much  the  Appearance  of  the  former  Sort, 
b.ut  the  Leaves  are  narrower,  whiter  on  their  under 
Side,  and  have  three  longitudinal  Veins  •,  the  Flowers 
are  alfo  larger  and  whiter.  It  grows  about  the  fame 
Height,  and  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  twenty-fourth  Sort  rifes  four  Feet  high,  the  Bot¬ 
tom  Leaves  are  oval  and  half  furround  the  Stalk  at 
their  Bafe ,  the  upper  Leaves  are  fmall  and  Spear- 
draped,  the  Stalks  put  out  Side  Branches  toward  the 
Top,  which  grow  erect,  forming  a  loofe  Spike,  each 
being  terminated  by  one  large  blue  Flower,  with  a  leafy 
Foot  Stalk  ;  this  flowers  about  the  End  of  October. 
It  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  and  is  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  Roots. 

The  twenty-fifth  Sort  fends  up  from  the  Root  feve¬ 
ral  (lender  Stalks  near  three  Feet  high,  which  are  gar¬ 
ni  (bed  by  many  very  narrow  Leaves,  and  puts  outSide 
Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  one  white  Flower. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Philadelphia  ;  it  flowers  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots. 

The  twenty-fixth  Sort  rifes  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  the  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  fmooth  ;  at  the  End  of  the 
Stalks  there  are  many  Foot  Stalks  fent  out  on  every 
Side,  each  being  terminated  by  one  pale  blue  Flower, 
having  a  leafy  Foot  Stalk.  This  grows  naturally  in 
Canada ,  and  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots.  It 
is  titled  After  Canadenfis  Unaria  folio.  Hort.  R.  Par. 
Canada  Star  wort  with  a  Toadflax  Leaf. 

The  twentydeventh  Sort  grows  about  two  Feet  high, 
with  eredt  Stalks,  which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow 
fmooth  Spear-llraped  Leaves,  which  come  out  irregu- 
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larly  in  Cl  afters';  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks, 
there  are  a  few  Side  Branches  produced,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves ;  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Form  of  aCorymbus  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks, 
which  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots. 

The  twenty-eighth  Sort  rifes  with  (lender  Stalks 
about  three  Feet  high,  which  ate  garnifhed  with  very 
narrow  Leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  loofe  Panicles  of 
Flowers,  whofe  Rays  are  white  and  their  Difks  yellow. 
This  flowers  in  October ,  and  is  propagated  by  parting 
of  the  Roots. 

The  twenty-ninth  Sort  fends  out  many  ftrong  Stalks 
from  the  Root,  which  rife  about  three  Feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Branches, 
which  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  dark  blue 
Flowers,  which  appear  in  October.  This  is  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  Roots. 

The  thirtieth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  when 
once  introduced  into  a  Garden,  the  Seeds  will  fcatter, 
and  the  Plants  come  up  without  Care.  This  fends 
up  ftrait  Stalks  about  two  Feet  high,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  white  Flowers  growing  in  Form  of  a  Corym- 
bus.  It  flowers  in  Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 

We  have  fome  other  Varieties  of  American  Starworts 
in  the  Gardens,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  feminal  Va¬ 
riations,  therefore  I  have  not  enumerated  them  as  dif- 
tindt  Species.  Thofe  which  are  here  mentioned,  I  have 
cultivated  many  Years,  and  have  not  found  them  vary 
when  raifed  from  Seeds ;  for  moft  of  them  perfect  their 
Seeds  in  England ,  fo  may  be  propagated  by  fowing 
them  in  the  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if 
the  Seeds  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  few  of 
them  will  grow,  or  will  lie  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year 
before  the  Plants  will  appear.  But  as  the  greateft  Part 
of  them  increafe  fo  faft  by  their  fpreading  Roots,  fo  their 
Seeds  are  rarely  fown. 

The  thirty-firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  whence  I  had  the  Seeds  fent  me  in  the 
Year  1753,  but  without  any  Title.  Thefe  were  fown 
in  October ,  and  the  following  Spring  two  Plants  came 
up  from  them  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  which  have  flou- 
rifhed  extremely  well  there,  and  have  been  propagated 
fince  in  Plenty. 

The  Plant  has  many  fibrous  Roots,  from  which  arifes 
a  purplifh  rough  Stalk,  which  divides  into  many 
Branches  near  the  Root,  fo  as  to  form  a  low  bufhy 
Plant,  for  it  feldom  rifes  much  more  than  two  Feet 
high,  but  the  Branches  will  extend  more  than  a  Foot 
on  every  Side :  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves 
about  an  Inch  long,  and  a  third  Part  of  an  Inch  broad; 
they  are  pretty  thick  and  fucculent,  and  are  rough  to 
the  Touch,  coming  out  at  the  Joints  of  the  Stalks  by 
Pairs  oppofite,  and  fometimes  three  at  a  Joint,  or  in 
other  Places  two  larger  and  two  fmaller  at  the  fame 
Joint,  having  no  Foot  Stalks :  Toward  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Branches,  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower  arife, 
which  are  from  four  to  fix  Inches  long,  and  naked, 
each  fupporting  a  fingle  radiated  Flower. 

The  Rays  of  the  Flower  are  of  a  fine  Sky-blue  Co¬ 
lour,  which,  after  they  have  been  fome  Time  expand¬ 
ed,  turn  back  toward  the  Empalement  ;  the  Difk  of 
the  Flower  is  yellow.  After  the  Flower  falls  away, 
each  of  the  Florets  which  compofe  the  Difk  is  fucceed- 
ed  by  a  Angle  Seed,  crowned  with  a  foft  Down.  The 
whole  Plant  is  a  little  acid  to  the  Tafte. 

This  Plant  is  never  deftitute  of  Flowers  the  whole 
Year,  for  in  the  Winter  Seafon,  there  will  always  be  a 
Number  of  them  in  Beauty,  though  at  that  Time  they 
are  not  fo  numerous,  or  quite  fo  large  as  in  Summer ; 
however,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance  at  all  Seafons ; 
and  as  they  only  require  to  be  protected  from  Froft,  they 
deferve  a  Place  in  every  curious  Garden.  The  Plants 
which  I  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  which  were  placed 
in  a  Frame,  with  only  wooden  Shutters  to  cover  them 
in  the  Froft,  have  been  as  vigorous,  and  continued 
flowering  through  the  Winter,  full  as  well  as  thofe 
which  were  placed  in  the  Green-houfe ;  but  they  will 
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hot  live  in  the  open  Air,  for  in  order  to  try  if  they 
might  be  naturalized  to  this  Country,  I  lowed  fome  ol 
the  Seeds  the  two  laft  Springs,  in  a  Bed  of  dry  Earth, 
in  a  warm  Situation,  where  the  Plants  came  up  very 
well  and  grew  ftrong  all  the  Summer,  and  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  produced  Flowers,  but  the  firft  hard  Froft  entire¬ 
ly  deftroyed  them.  This  Plant  perfects  its  Seeds  very 
well,  fo  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  them  in  April , 
in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  •,  and  when  the  Plants  are  large 
enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a 
feparate  frnall  Pot,  and  placed  in  the  Shade,  until  they 
have  taken  frelh  Root,  when  they  may  be  fet  in  the 
open  Air  till  toward  the  End  of  October,  at  which  I  ime 
they  fhould  either  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  or 
put  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  fcreen  them  from  the 
Froft  in  Winter.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cur¬ 
ings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  any 
Time  in  Summer,  and  when  rooted  mull  be  treated  as 
the  Seedlings. 

The  thirty-fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem  about 
three  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches  which 
are  lignous,  and  garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves  coming 
out  in  Clufters  from  one  Point,  like  thofe  of  the  Larch 
Tree;  the  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks  fmgly  ;  thefe 
are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  appear  the  Begining  of 
March ;  as  this  Plant  never  produces  Seeds  in  Europe, 
fo  it  is  only  propagated  by  Curings,  which  may  be 
performed  any  Time  in  the  Summer.  Thefe  fhould  be 
planted  in  frnall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  an  old  hot  Bed ;  where,  if  they  are  fhaded  from 
the  Sun,  and  gently  watered,  they  will  put  out  Roots  in 
fix  Weeks,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  ; 
and  in  about  a  Month  after  they  fhould  be  feparated, 
and  each  planted  into  a  frnall  Pot  filled  with  light  fandy 
Earth.  In  October  thefe  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much 
free  Air  as  pofiible,  but  be  fecured  from  Froft  or  Damps, 
either  of  which  will  deftroy  them  ;  fo  that  they  are 
much  eafier  preferved  in  a  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  will 
enjoy  more  light  and  Air  than  in  a  Green-houfe ;  but 
they  muft  not  be  placed  in  a  Stove,  for  artificial  Heat 
will  foon  deftroy  thefe  Plants.  This  Sort  is  at  prefent 
but  in  few  Englijh  Gardens. 

The  thirty-third  Sort  is  a  Native  of  China ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fentto  France  by  the  Miflionaries, 
where  the  Plants  were  firft  raifed  in  Europe.  In  the  Year 
I73L  I  received  Seeds  of  this,  from  which  I  raifed  Plants 
with  red,  and  fome  with  white  Flowers;  and  in  1736  I 
received  Seeds  of  the  blue  Flower,  but  thefe  were  all 
fingle.  They  came  by  the  Title  of  La  Reine  Margue- 
reite,  or  the  Queen  of  Daifies,  by  which  Title  the  French 
ftill  call  it.  In  1752,  I  received  Seeds  of  the  double 
Flowers  both  red  and  blue,  and  in  1753  the  Seeds  of 
the  double  white  Sort,  from  my  worthy  Friend  Dr.  Job 
Rrf/tr,  F.  R.  S.  of  Zirkzee.  Thefe  have  retained  their 
Difference  from  that  Time  without  Variation,  yet  as 
they  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  only  Varieties,  fo  I 
have  not  inferted  them  as  different  Species. 

As  thefe  are  annual  Plants,  fo  they  are  only  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in  the  Sprint  upon 
agendehot  Bed,  juft  to  bring  up  the  Plants;  for  they 
fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  as  foon  as  pofiible  to 
pi  event  their  being  drawn  up  very  weak :  When  the 
Plants  are  big  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  care- 
luily  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  Bed  of  rich  Earth  at  fix 
Inches  Diftance  each  Way,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
rom  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  and  if 
the  Seafon  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  often  refrefhed 
"ater.  In  this  Bed  tfiey  may  remain  a  Monfh  or 
fi  ve  Weeks,  by  which  Time  they  will  be  ftrong  enough 
to  tranfplant  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  the  Plants  fhould 
be  taken  up  carefully,  with  large  Balls  of  Earth  to 
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pofiible,  be  done  when  there  is  Rain,  for  then  the  Plant's 
will  foon  take  new  Root,  after  which  Time  they  will 
require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds.  , 

In  Augujl  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  by  which  Time  if 
the  Ground  is  rich  in  which  they  are  planted,  they  will 
be  two  Feet  high,  and  furnifhed  with  many  Side 
Branches,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  large  ra¬ 
diated  Flower,  fome  white,  fome  red,  and  others  blue. 
Thefe  are  fome  of  the  greateft  Ornaments  in  the  Flower 
Garden  in  Autumn,  during  their  Time  of  flowering. 
The  Seeds  ripen  the  Begining  of  October,  which  fhould 
be  gathered  when  it  is  perfedfly  dry ;  and  in  order  to 
preferve  the  Kinds  with  double  Flowers,  thofe  which 
grow  upon  the  Side  Branches,  which  are  commonly 
fuller  of  Leaves  than  the  Flowers  on  the  main  Stem, 
fhould  always  be  preferved  for  Seeds. 

The  thirty-fourth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late 
Dr .  Houftoun  in  the  Year  1731,  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with 
an  upright  Stalk  about  one  Foot  high,  and  is  garnifhed 
the  whole  Length  with  winged  Leaves,  each  confiding 
of  two  or  three  Pair  of  Lobes,  and  terminated  by  an 
odd  one :  Each  of  thefe  Lobes  are  Heart- lhaped,  and 
fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  is  pro¬ 
duced  one  large  Orange-coloured  Flo%er,  having  a 
fingle  Empalement,  cut  into  many  (lender  Segments 
which  end  in  Points :  After  the  Flower  is  pall,  each 
Floret  is  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  angular  Seed,  crown¬ 
ed  with  long  Down.  This  Plant  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in 
the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove., 
they  muft  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  frnall  Pot  fill¬ 
ed  with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root; 
as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  with  Water,  and  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther  admit  free  Air  to  the  Plants.  When  thefe  Pots  are 
filled  with  their  Roots,  the  Plants  fhould  be  carefully 
fhaken  out ;  and  after  paring  off  the  Outfide  Roots, 
put  into  larger  Pots,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  where  they  may  remain  to 
flower  and  perfed  their  Seeds,  for  they  will  not  thrive 
in  the  open  Air.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

1  he  Seeds  of  the  thirty-fifth  Sort  were  fent  me  from 
South  Carolina,  in  the  Year  1742,  by  my  late  Friend 
Dr.  Vhomas  Dale,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Gar¬ 
den,  where  the  Plants  flowered  the  following  Year; 
but  the  Seafon  proved  too  cold  to  ripen  the  Seeds,  and 
the  Flants  being  biennial,  they  perilhed  in  Winter. 

Phis  Plant  produces  many  hairy  oblong  Leaves  near 
the  Root,  which  come  out  without  any  Order.  They 
aie  from  four  to  near  fix  Inches  long,  and  almoft  an 
Inch  broad.  ^  From  between  thefe  Leaves  the  Stalk 
ariles  immediately  from  the  Root,  which  is  two  Feet 
and  a  Half  high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches. 
Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  hairy  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape 
\vith  thole  at  Bottom,  but  are  fmaller,  and  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  Branches,  which  they  clofely  em~ 
biace,  having  no  hoot  Stalk.  At  the  Top  of  the  Stalk 
t  re  Flowers  are  produced,  which  are  large  and  of  a 
yellow  Colour,  compofed  of  many  half  Florets,  which 
orm  the  Border  or  Ray  ;  and  the  Difk  in  the  Center  is 
compofed  of  feveral  florets,  each  having  a  Pointal  in 
tie.  Middle,  and  attended  by  five  (lender  Stamina, 
which  do  not  extend  beyond  the  Corolla.  ,At  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Pointal  is  placed  the  Embryo,  crowned 
with  a  pappous  Down,  which  ferves  to  waft  the  Seeds 
abroad  when  they  are  ripe.  Thefe  are  included  in  one 
common  fcaly  Empalement. 

This  Plant  approaches  near  to  one  which  is  figured 
by  Dr.  Plukenet,  Plate  340.  which  he  titles  After  luteus 
r  a'  ianuP  faligneis  brevioribus  folus  Inrfutis  pubefcentibus, 
fummo  cattle  ramofius.  But  the  Leaves  in  his  Figure  are 
much  lefs  than  thofe  of  our  Plant,  and  the  Flowers  are 
lmaller,  and  their  h  oot  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves 

clofe  to  the  Empalement ;  fo  that  I  doubt  of  its  being 
the  lame  Plant.  0 

^  )ie  thn-ty-hxth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
IVilliam  Houjlitfn,  in  the  Year  ,729,  growing  in  Plenty 
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In  the  fandy  Ground  about  V era  Cruz ,  in  America  ; 
where  he  drew  the  Figure,  and  made  a  Defcription  of 
the  Plant  upon  the  Spot  •,  which  he  fent  to  England  with 
the  Seeds,  fome  of  which  grew  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
and  the  Plants  flowered  the  following  Summer,  but  did 
not  perfect  their  Seeds. 

It  hath  a  bufhy  fibrous  Roots,  which  creep  in  the 
Ground,  and  fend  out  many  flender  round  Stalks,  which 
bend  and  incline  to  the  Ground.  Thefe  are  about  four 
or  five  Inches  long,  deftitute  of  Leaves,  each  fuftain- 
ing  one  Flower,  in  Shape  and  Size  of  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Field  Daify,  of  a  whitifh  purple  Colour,  but  the 
Rays  are  narrower.  The  Difk  is  compofed  of  feveral 
Florets,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Seeds  crowned 
with  a  pappous  Down.  .  The  Empalement  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Flowers,  is  fcaly. 

As  this  Plant  is  a  Native  of  a  warm  Climate,  fo  it 
will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England  ;  therefore  the 
Seeds  muft  be  fown  in  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  will 
require  a  Stove  to  maintain  them  through  the  Winter. 

The  thirty- feventh  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  flender  woody  Stalk  about 
two  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  weak  Branches  from 
the  Side,  which  are  reflexed  and  garniffied  their  whole 
Length  with  fmall  oval  Leaves  which  turn  backward  •, 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  a  Angle  Flower  is 
produced,  which  hath  white  Rays  and  a  yellow  Difk. 
Thefe  appear  in  February  and  March ,  but  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  here. 

It  is  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  fhouldbe  planted 
in  Augujl ,  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
where  they  will  take  Root  in  about  fix  Weeks,  when 
they  muft  be  inured  to  the  open  Air.  In  Winter  thefe 
fhould  be  removed  into  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they 
may  enjoy  as  much  Light  and  free  Air  as  poflible,  but 
fcreened  from  Froft.  This  Plant  is  difficult  to  preferve 
in  Winter;  I  was  favoured  with  it  by  Dr.  Van  Royen , 
Profefior  of  Botany  at  Leyden. 

ASTERISCUS.  See  Buphthalmum. 

ASTEROIDES,  Baftard  Starwort.  See  Inula. 
ASTRAGALOIDES.  See  Phaca. 

ASTRAGALUS,  Wild  Liquorice,  Liquorice  Vetch, 
or  Milk  Vetch. 

The  Char  aiders  are. 

It  hath  a  Butterfly  Flower ,  whofe  Empalement  is  of  one 
Leafy  which  is  cut  into  jive  acute  Segments  at  the  Top.  The 
Standard  ( or  Vexillum )  is  upright ,  blunt,  and  reflexed  on 
the  Sides ;  the  Wings  are  oblong ,  and  Jhorter  than  the  Stan¬ 
dard  ;  the  Keel  is  the  fame  Length  -with  the  Wings ,  and 
bordered.  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  nine  of  which  are  joined, 
and  one  flands  fingly ;  thefe  are  crowned  by  roundijh  Sum¬ 
mits.  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  a  taper  Ger- 
men ,  fupporting  an  Awl- fh aped  Style ,  crowned  by  a  blunt 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Pod  having  two 
Cells ,  each  having  a  Row  of  Kidney-jhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus' s  feven- 
teenth  Clafs  of  Plants,  entitled  Biadelphia  Decandria , 
from  the  Flower  having  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two 
Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Astragalus  caulefcens  projiratus  leguminibus  ftub- 
triquetris  arcuatis  foliis  ovalibus pedunculo  longioribus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  758.  Stalky  proftrate  Milk  Vetch,  with 
crooked  Pods  almoft  triangular,  and  oval  Leaves  longer 
than  the  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Aftragalus  luteus  pe- 
rennis  procumbens  vulgaris  fylveflris.  Mor.Hift.  2.  10  7. 
Common  wild  perennial  trailing  Milk  Vetch  with  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  lometimes  called  Wild  Liquorice. 

2.  Astragalus  caulefcens  procumbens ,  leguminibus 
fubulatis  recurvntis  glabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  226.  Stalky 
trailing  Milk  Vetch,  with  fmooth  Awl-fhaped  Pods 
bending  inward.  This  is  the  Aftragalus  luteus  annus 
Monfpeliacus  procumbens.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  108.  Yellow 
annual  Milk  Vetch  of  Montpelier ,  with  trailing  Stalks. 

3.  Astragalus  caulefcens ,  fpicis  cylindricis  fubfefftli- 
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bus,  calycibus  leguminibufqiie  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  7'5'jh 
Stalky  Milk  Vetch  with  Cylindrical  Spikes  growing 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  woolly  Pods  and  Empalements. 
This  is  the  Aftragalus  Alpinus  procerior  Alopecuroides. 
Tourn.  Inft.  416.  Taller  Foxtail  Milk  Vetch  of  the 
'  Alps. 

4.  Astragalus  caulefcens  projiratus ,  leguminibus 
fubglobofis  infiatis  mucronatis  pilcfts.  Hort.  Upfal.  22  6. 
Milk  Vetch  with  a  proftrate  Stalk,  and  a  globular 
fwelling  hairy  Pod  ending  in  a  Point.  This  is  the 
Aftragalus  luteus  perennis  filiqua  gemella  rotunda  veftcam 
referente.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  107.  Yellow  perennial  Milk 
Vetch,  with  a  round  double  Pod  refembling  a  Bladder* 

5.  Astragalus  caulefcens  procumbens ,  leguminibus 
capitatis  cordatis  acutis  reflexis  complicatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
759.  Milk  Vetch  with  trailing  Stalks,  and  Pods 
growing  in  Heads,  which  are  Heart-fhaped,  point¬ 
ed,  reflexed,  and  complicated.  This  is  the  Aflragalus 
Hifpanicus  filiqua  epiglottidi  fimili  flore  purpureo  major. 
H.  L.  74.  Larger  Spanifh  Milk  Vetch,  with  Pods  like 
the  Epiglottis,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

6.  Astragalus  fubacaulos  fcapis  folio  longioribus,  flo- 
ribus  laxe  fpicatis  eretlis.  Prod.  Leyd.  392.  Low  Milk 
Vetch  with  Flower  Stalks  longer  than  the  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  loofe  upright  Spikes.  This  is  the 
Onobrychis  floribus  vici<e  majoribus  CcerUleo-purpurafcentibus 
Jive  foliis  tragacanth a.  C.  B.  P.  351.  Cock’s-head  with 
large  Vetch  Flowers  of  a  purplifh  blue  Colour,  and 
Goat’s-thorn  Leaves. 

7.  Astragalus  caulefcens  procumbens,  fpicis  pcdmi- 
culatis,  leguminibus  prifmaticis  retlis  triquetris  apice  unci- 
natis.  Hort.  Upfal.  225.  Milk  Vetch  with  trail¬ 
ing  Stalks,  Spikes  of  Flowers  with  Foot  Stalks* 
and  upright  triangular  Pods  fhaped  like  aPrifm  pointed 
at  the  Top.  This  is  the  Aftragalus  annuus  maritimus 
procumbens  latifolius  floribus  pediculo  infidentibus.  Tourn. 
Inft.  416.  Trailing  maritime  annual  Milk  Vetch,  with 
broad  Leaves  and  Flowers  fiting  upon  Foot  Stalks. 

8.  Astragalus  fub  caulefcens  procumbens  floribus  fub- 
racemofis  eretlis  foliis  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  759. 
Low  trailing  Milk  Vetch,  with  branching  Flowers 
growing  ereft  and  woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the  Aftra¬ 
galus  incanus  parvus  purpureus  noftras.  Pluk.  Aim,  59. 
Small  hoary  purple  Milk  Vetch. 

*  9.  Astragalus  acaulos  fcapis  folia  sequantibus  legu¬ 
minibus  infiatis  fubglobofis  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  j6o. 
Low  Milk  Vetch  with  Flower  Stalks  as  long  as  the 
Leaves,  and  naked  globular  fwelling  Pods.  This  L 
the  Aftragalus  acaulos  leguminibus  infiatis  fubglobofis.  Ama- 
nit.  Acad.  Low  Milk  Vetch  with  fwelling  globular 
Pods. 

10.  Astr.acalus  caulefcens  ere  Slut  floribus  glomeratis 
fubfefftlibus  ex  omnibus  axillis  foliaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
755.  Milk  Vetch  with  upright  Stalks,  and  glome¬ 
rated  Flowers  growing  clofe  to  them,  proceeding 
from  all  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Aftra¬ 
galus  Orientalis  maximus  incanus  cretlus,  caule  ab  imo  ad 
fummum  florido.  Tourn.  Cor.  29.  Greateft  hoary  upright 
Eaftern  Milk  Vetch,  with  Flowers  coming  out  from 
the  Bottom  to  the  Top  of  the  Stalk. 

11.  Astragalus  caulefcens  fcapis  folio  longioribus 
ft-oribus  laxe  fpicatis  eretlis,  leguminibus  arcuatis.  Stalky 
Milk  Vetch  with  Flower  Stalks  longer  than  the  Leaves, 
upright  Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes,  and  arched 
Pods.  This  is  the  Aftragalus  Adgyptius  floribus  fpicatis 
purpurafcentibus  filiquis  incurvis.  JuJf.  Egyptian  Milk 
Vetch,  with  Spikes  of  purple  Flowers  and  incurved 
Pods. 

12.  Astragalus  caulefcens  dijfufus  capitulis fubfejftli- 
bus  later alibus  leguminibus  eretlis  fubulatis  acumine  re- 
flexis.  Hort.  Cliff.  361.  Milk  Vetch  with  diffufed 
Stalks,  Flower  Heads  growing  clofe  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks,  and  Awl-fhaped  upright  Pods  reflexed  at  their 
Points.  This  is  the  Aftragalus  annuus  foliis  (A  filiquis 
hirfutis  plurimis  in  foliorum  alis  Jeffilibus.  Pluk.  Aim.  60. 
Annual  Milk  Vetch  with  hairy  Leaves  and  Pods,  many 
of  them  growing  clofe  to  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

13.  Astragalus  caule  retlo  paniculato  pedunculis  fo¬ 
lio  longioribus  floribus  fparfis.  Hort.  Clift.  362.  Milk 
Vetch  with  an  upright  loofe  fpiked  Stalk,  and  Flowers 
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growing  thinly,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  longer  than  the 
Leaf.  This  is  the  Aftragalus  Orientalis  altiftfmus  folio 
galegre  flore  parvo  fiavefcente.  Town.  Cor.  29.  Taller 
E after n  Milk  Vetch  with  a  Goat’s-rue  Leaf,  and  a 
{mall  yellowifh  Flower. 

14.  Astragalus  acaulos  J "capo  ereblo  foliis  longioi  c  le- 
guminibus  fubulatis  infiatis  villofls  erettis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
226.  Low  Milk  Vetch,  with  upright  Foot  Stalks  to 
the  Flowers  longer  than  the  Leaves,  and  Awl-fhaped 
upright  fwoln  hairy  Pods.  This  is  the  Aftragalus  non 
ramofus  villofus  &  incanus  fpicatus  floribus  pwpwo-viola- 
ceis.  Amman.  Ruth.  1 67.  p.  126.  Hairy  white  un¬ 
branched  Milk  Vetch,  with  purple  Violet  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Spikes. 

15.  Astragalus  caulefcens  ere  Slus  l<evis  pedunculis 
fpicatis  leguminibus  ovato-cylindricis  ftylo  acuminatis .  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  757.  Smooth  upright  ftalky  Milk  Vetch, 
with  fpiked  Foot  Stalks,  and  oval  cylindrical  Pods  end¬ 
ing  in  fharp  Points.  This  is  the  Aftragalus  prvcerior 
non  repens  flore  viridi  fiavefcente.  Hort.  Kith:  45.  I  aller 
untrailing  Milk  Vetch,  with  a  yellowifh  green  Flower. 

16.  Astragalus  caulefcens diffufus  leguminibus  flubcy- 
lindricis  mucronatis  foliolis  fubtus  fubvillofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  757.  Milk  Vetch  with  diffufed  Stalks,  point¬ 
ed  cylindrical  Pods,-  and  the  j'mall  Leaves  hairy 
on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Aftragalus  Canadenfis 
flore  viridi  fiavefcente.  Town.  Infi.  416.  Canada  Milk 
Vetch  with  a  yellowifh  green  Flower. 

17.  Astragalus  caulefcens  ereclus  pilofus  floribus  fpi¬ 
catis  leguminibus  fubulatis  pilofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  756. 
Milk  Vetch  with  hairy  upright  Stalks,  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Spikes,  and  Awl-fhaped  hairy  Pods.  This  is 
the  Aftragalus  villofus  ere  SI  us  fpicatus  floribus  flavefcentibus. 
Amman.  Ruth.  166.  Upright  hairy  Milk  Vetch,  with 
yellow  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes. 

1 S.  Astragalus  incanus  caulibus  procumbesitibus  fca - 
pis  folio  <£quantibus  floribus glomeratis.  Hoary  Milk  Vetch 
with  trailing  Stalks,  Foot  Stalks  equal  with  the  Leaves, 
and  glomerated  Flowers.  'Phis  is  the  Aftragalus  fupinus 
flliquis  villofis glomeratis.  Tourn.  Infi.  A.  H.  417.  Supine 
Milk  Vetch  with  hairy  glomerated  Pods. 

19.  Astragalus  caidefcens  incanus ,  leguminibus  fub¬ 
ulatis  recurvatis  incanis.  Hoary  ftalky  Milk  Vetch,  with 
Awl-fhaped  recurved  Pods  which  are  hoary.  This  is 
the  Aftragalus  incanus  Jtliqud  recurvd.  Bot.  Monftp.  Hoary 
Milk  Vetch  with  a  crooked  Pod. 

20.  Astragalus  caulefcens  capitulis globofls,  pedun¬ 
culis  longiffmis ,  foliolis  emarginatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  360. 
Stalky  Milk  Vetch  with  globular  Heads,  very  long 
Foot  Stalks,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  crenated  at  their 
Points.  This  is  the  Aftragalus  Orient ali s  villoflffimus  ca¬ 
pitulis  rotundioribus  floribus  purpurcis.  Town.  Cor.  29.  A 
moft  hairy  Eaftern  Milk  Vetch,  with  rounder  Heads 
and  purple  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  upon  chalky  Ground  in 
many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  often  admited  into 
gardens.  The  Root  of  this  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalks 
uecay  every  Autumn  :  It  creeps  at  the  Root,  fo  that  it 
JS  t0°  aPt _  t0  fpread  where  it  is  buffered  to  grow.  It 
rowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

1  he  fecond  Sort  is  annual  ;  the  Branches  of  this  trail 
upon  the  Ground  on  every  Side  the  Root,  which  are 
.mated ;  the  Leaves  are  winged,  and  are  compofed  of 
about  eight  I  air  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  • 
thoe  are  crenated  at  their  Points.  The  *Foot  Stalk  of 
the  Flowers  arile  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which 
is  aoout  three  Inches  long,  garnifhed  toward  the  Top 
with  a  few  pale  yellow  Flowers  riling  one  above  ano- 
ther ;  thefe  are Succeeded  by  oblong  Pods,  which  bend 
J  F°lm  oi  a  Sickle,  being  round  on  their  outer  Side 
nut  dated  on  the  oppose,  ending  in  a  Point,  opening 
■n  two  Cehs,  each  having  a  Row  of  fquare  Seeds  ft 
flowers  in  June  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in \ptembZ .  The 
-  oeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  in  April,  in  the  Place 
u  Uere  t  iey  areL  t0  remain,  and  require  no  other  Care 
W  m  draw  the  Plants  out  where  they  come "d  too 
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Stalk  near  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long  winged 
Leaves,  each  having  eighteen  or  twenty  Pair  of  oval 
Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  large  cylindrical  Spikes  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  are 
entirely  covered  with  Down,  out  of  which  the  yellow 
Flowers  juft  peep  j  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Pods 
fhut  up  in  the  woolly  Empalements,  and  have  two  Cells, 
containing  three  or  four  fquare  Seeds  in  each.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay.  The  Seeds 
of  this  fhould  be  fown  on  an  open  Border,  where  the 
Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  in  April ;  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thined,  leaving  them 
at  leaft  two  Feet  afunder,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  the  fecond  Year  they  will  flower. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends 
out  feveral  ftriated  Stalks  near  three  Feet  long,  which, 
if  not  fupported,  proftrate  themfelves  toward  the  Earth. 
Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  at  two  Inches  Diftance,  which  are  compofed  of 
about  ten  Pair  of  oval  fmall  Lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one.  The  Flowers  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  upon  Foot  Stalks  two  Inches  long,  in  fmall 
loofe  Spikes,  which  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  the  reft; 
of  this  Genus,  and  are  fucceeded  by-hairy  globular 
fweiling  Pods  ending  with  a  fharp  Point,  opening  in 
two  Cells,  in  each  of  which  are  contained  two  or  three 
hard  redifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  the  Autumn.  This  grows  naturally  in  the 
South  of  France  and  Italy.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  an  open  Border  in 
the  Spring  j  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft 
be  thined  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds  till  Autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Place  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  will  afterward  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  One  or 
two  of  thefe  Plants  in  a  Garden  by  Way  of  Variety, 
may  be  admited,  but  they  have  little  Beauty. 

i  he  fifth  Sort  is  annual.  This  fends  out  from  the 
Root  two  or  three  hairy  trailing  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  ten  or 
twelve  Pair  of  blunt  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  : 
Fhe  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
upon  naked  Foot  Stalks,  four  or  five  Ifiches  long,  and 
are  gathered  into  a  round  Head  ;  thefe  are  fhaped  like 
the  others,  but  are  pretty  large,  and  of  a  deep  purple 
Colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fiiort  Pods  rough  on 
their  Outfides,  and  when  opened  are  fhaped  like  a 
Heart,  ending  in  a  iharp  Point,  containing  three  or 
four  Seeds. 

T.  he  Seeds  or  this  fhould  be  fown  on  an  open  Border 
in  April ,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  treated 
as  the  other  annual  Sorts  before-mentioned.  It  flowers 
in  July,.  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds. 

I  he  fixth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  upon  the  Mountains  in  Spain,  from  whence  I 
received  k.  This  is  a  low  Plant,  feldom  riling  with  a 
Stem  more  than  three  Inches  high,  fending  out  winged 
Leaves  on  every  Side,  which  are  compofed  of  many 
1  airs  of  narrow  Lobes,  fet  very  clofe  together  on  the 
Midrib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
lowers  grow  upon  long  Imot  Stalks,  which  rife  above 
t  e  Leaves ;  tliefe  are  large  and  of  a  purple  Colour, 
glowing  in  a  loofe  Spike,  and  ftand  eredt,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oblong  crooked  Pods  opening  in  two  Cells, 
hlled  with  fquare  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
ee  super,  in  Auguft.  This  is  propagated  bv  Seeds, 
rVllC\/r  °U^  be  fown,  and  the  Plants  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  fourth  Sort,  but  fhould  have  a 
lnady  Situation  and  a  ftronger  Soil. 

•V*C  £vcnt,h  ^ort  *s  annuaL  this  fends  out  feveral 
uti  mg  branches  near  two  Feet  Jong,  which  are  gar- 
mflied  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  about  ten 
Van  of  blunt  Lobes,  fet  thinly  on  the  Midrib,  termi- 
nated  by  an  odd  one  :  At  the  Wing  of  each  Leaf  comes 
out  a  root  Stalk  near  two  Inches  long,  fuftaining  four 
or  ve  yc  ow  Flowers  at  the  lop,  which  are  fucceeded 
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by  triangular  brown  Pods,  fhaped  like  a  Prifm,  grow¬ 
ing  ered,  and  opens  in  two  Cells  filled  with  greenifh 
fquare  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay.  This 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fecond. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  upon  Hills  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  North.  This  is  a  low  Plant,  feldom 
rifing  more  than  two  or  three  Inches  high,  havingmany 
winged  Leaves  compofed  of  narrow  woolly  Lobes, 
placed  clofe  on  the  Midrib  ;  the  Flowers  are  pretty 
large,  of  a  purple  Colour,  growing  in  loofe  Spikes.  It 
flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl.  This 
may  be  propagated  as  the  fourth  Sort,  and  fhould  have 
a  fhady  Situation. 

The  ninth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  fend¬ 
ing  out  Leaves  on  every  Side,  which  are  compofed  of 
many  Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
the  Flower  Stalks  are  as  long  as  the  Leaves,  which 
fupport  a  cylindrical  Spike  of  yellow  Flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  fwollen  Pods,  opening  in  two  Cells, 
containing  feveral  greenifh  Seeds.  This  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  as  the  fourth  Sort,  and  muft  have  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  grows  naturally  in  Siberia. 

The  tenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  Levant,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris ,  where  they  fucceeded,  from  whence  I  was  fur- 
nifned  with  them.  This  fends  up  Stalks  near  three 
Feet  high,  which  are  large  at  Bottom,  and  gradually 
diminifh  to  the  Top;  the  Leaves  alfo  at  Bottom  are 
very  long,  and  diminifh  upward,  fo  as  to  form  a  Sort 
of  Pyramid  ;  thefe  are  winged,  and  compofed  of  many 
large  oval  Pair  of  Lobes,  which  are  placed  thinly  on 
the  Midrib,  and  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  each 
Leaf,  begining  near  the  Root  where  the  Foot  Stalks 
are  the  longeft,  and  continuing  upward  moft  Part  of 
the  Stalk,  diminifhing  in  their  Number.  Thefe  are 
large,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
cylindrical  Pods  opening  in  two  Cells,  and  filled  with 
fquare  yellow  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  in  very 
favourable  Seafons  will  perfedl  Seeds  in  England.  It  is 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown,  and  the 
Plants  afterward  treated,  as  hath  been  directed  for  the 
fourth  Sort;  with  this  Difference  only,  to  plant  thefe 
in  a  warm  Border  and  a  dry  Soil,  otherwife  the  Plants 
will  not  thrive  well  in  this  Climate.  The  third  Year 
from  Seed  the  Plants  will  flower,  and  continue  many 
Years  in  a  proper  Soil. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris, 
and  Dr.  JuJfteu  was  fo  good  as  to  fend  me  Part  of  the 
Seeds:  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  up¬ 
right  Stalks  a  Foot  and  Half  high,  which  are  thinly 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  about 
twelve  Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  arile  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  and  are  extended  beyond  them  ;  thefe  are 
terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  Sickle-fhaped  Pods.  It  flowers  in  July , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn  ;  foon  after  which 
the  Plants  decay.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  before  diredted  for  the 
annual  Sorts,  puting  the  Seeds  in  a  warm  Border  and  a 
dry  Soil,  where  the  Plants  will  perfedt  their  Seeds  very 
well. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  the 
South  ol  Prance ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  feveral  weak 
Stalks  without  any  Order,  which  are  garnifhed  by  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  Pair  of  Lobes, 
and  fometimes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are 
hairy,  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  the  Flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  Clufters,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Sides  of 
the  Stalks,  which  are  of  a  Copper  Colour,  and  fucceed¬ 
ed,  by  Awl-fhaped  pointed  Pods  growing  eredt,  and  re- 
fiedfed  at  their  Points.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  in 
the  lame  Manner  as  the  other  annual  Sorts  before  men¬ 
tioned  ;  it  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 
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The  thirteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort * 
in  the  Levant ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden 
a tParis,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  produced  new  Seeds, 
fo  that  all  the  European  Gardens  have  been  fince  fupplied 
with  it ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  out 
many  upright  Stalks  upward  of  five  Feet  high,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  about 
fourteen  Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers  arife,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  yellow 
Flowers,  growing  in  loofe  Spikes,  and  are  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very  fhort  tri¬ 
angular  Pods,  ending  in  a  Point,  which  open  in  two 
Cells,  filled  with  Afh  coloured  fquare  Seeds.  This 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  fown 
in  the  Spring,  upon  a  Border,  of  light  Earth,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fourth  Sort,  till  the 
following  Autumn,  when  thePlants  fhould  be  removed 
to  an  open  Situation,  and  a  dry  Soil,  and  when  they 
have  taken  root,  will  require  no  farther  Culture.  I  have 
a  Root  ol  this  Sort  growing  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
which  is  more  than  thirty  Years  old,  and  produces  Plenty 
of  Seeds  every  Year. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Germany  ;  this  never  rifes  with  a  Stalk,  but 
fends  out  diverfe  winged  Leaves  from  the  Root,  which 
are  compofed  of  many  blunt  Lobes,  placed  by  Pairs,  and 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers  arife  immediately  from  the  Root,  and  are  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  Leaves,  being  terminated  by  Spikes  of  blue 
Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fweliing  Awl-fhaped 
Pods,  which  are  eredt  and  hairy,  having  two  Cells 
which  are  filled  tvith  greenifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  The  Root  is  abiding, 
and  the  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  fourth  Sort, 
but  fhould  have  an  open  Situation. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
but  an  annual  Stalk,  which  decays  in  the  Autumn 
from  the  Root  arife  feveral  upright  Stalks  three  Feet 
high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Pair  of  oval  lmooth 
Lobes,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves  arife  the  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  terminated 
by  Spikes  of  greenifh  yellow  Flowers,  'which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  cylindrical  Pods,  to  which  adhere  the 
Style,  which  extend  beyond  the  Pods  in  a  Point.  This 
flowers  in  Augujl ,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  is  warm,  the 
Plants  feldom  ripen  their  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  Earth  from  the  Kitchen  Garden,  and 
plunged  again  into  the  hot  Bed,  to  forward  their  making 
new  Roots,  and  when  they  are  eftablifhed  in  the  Pots, 
they  muft  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed  the  End  of  May ,  placing  them  in  a 
lheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  October, 
when  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  Frame  to 
fhelter  them  in  Winter  ;  and  in  the  Spring  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  flower ;  and  if  the  Winter 
proves  veryfevere,  a  little  old  Tan  fhould  be  laid  over 
the  Roots,  which  will  effedtually  preferve  them. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  'grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of 
North  America  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends 
out  many  irregular  Stalks  about  two  Feet  long,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  many 
Pair  of  ova!  Lobes,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side  ; 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks, 
fupporting  Spikes  of  greenifh  yellow  Flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  cylindrical  Pods,  ending  in  a  Point. 
This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Begining 
of  October.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  managed  as  thole  of  the  fifteenth  Sort,  but  the  Plants 
are  hardier,  fo  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  a  com¬ 
mon  Bed  of  light  Earth  without  Covering. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  rifes  with  upright  Stalks  two 
Feet  high,  which  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  winged 

I  r  Leaves, 
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Leaves,  compofed  of  many  Pair  of  oval  woolly  Lobes, 
and  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  from  the  Wings  ol 
the  Leaves  arife  the  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  clofe  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  hairy  Awl-fhaped  Pods,  having  two  Cells, 
filed  with  brown  Seeds.  This  flowers  i njune,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  :  It  grows  naturally  in  Siberia , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  lent  to  Dr.  Amman ,  at  Pe- 
t  erf  burgh,  who  communicated  then  to  me.  It  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant,  and  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  fourth  Sort. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant :  The  Seeds 
of  this  were  fent  me  from  Spain,  where  the  Plant  grows 
naturally.  This  fends  out  many  trailing  Stalks,  which 
are  d.vided  into  many  fmaller  Branches,  which  are  gar¬ 
ni  fhed  with  many  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one ;  the  Flowers  are  colledled  into  Heads, 
which  term, nate  the  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  white-,  the 
Foot  Stalks  are  about  the  fame  Length  as  the  Leaves ; 
the  Pods  are  fhort  and  triangular,  and  the  -whole  Plant 
is  covered  with  a  filvery  Down.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Ihould  be  fown  upon  an  open  Bed  of  light  Earth,  where 
the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treat - 
ted  in  the  Manner  before  direfled  for  the  annual  Sorts, 
and  the  fecond  Year  they  will  flower,  and  perfect  their 
Seeds,  after  which  they  feldom  continue. 

The  ninteenth  Sortgrows  upon  the  Plills  near  Verona, 
from  whence  I  received  it.  This  fends  up  an  upright 
Stalk,  feldom  more  than  fix  Inches  high,  garniflned  with 
Imall  winged  hoary  Leaves ;  the  Foot  Stalks  arife  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  fupporting  three  or  four  pale 
Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Sickle- lhaped  hoary 
Pods.  ^  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  and  fhould  be  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  laft. 

The  twentieth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  T ournefort 
in  the  Levant,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden 
at  Paris.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up 
feveral  ere£t  Stalks,  garni fhed  with  winged  Leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  ol  feveral  Pair  of  Lobes,  which  are  indented  at 
the  I  op  :  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  come  out  long 
Foot  Stalks,  fupporting  a  globular  Head  of  purple  Flow” 
ers  j  theie  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  England.  It 
flowers  the  End  ot  July.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
wnich  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
hath  been  directed  for  the  fifteenth  Sort. 


AS  1  RAN  1 1  A.  Mailer  wort. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  a  Plant  whofe  Flowers  grow  in  an  Umbel ;  the 
neral  Umbel  is  compofed  of  four  or  five  fmall  ones.  The ' 
volucrum  of  the  general  Umbel  is  in  one  Species  compofea 
two  large  trifid  Leaves,  and  two  entire,  in  another  Spe, 
of  feveral  fmall  Leaves :  The  Involucrum  of  the  fmall  L 
be  Is  is  compofed  of  many  fmall  pointed  Leaves,  which 
longer  than  the  Umbels,  are  coloured  and  fpread  open.  5 
Impalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  ere  A,  and  cut  i 
five  fisort  acute  Segments -,  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  ; 
Pcta.s,  which  are  ere  A,  bifid,  and  bend  inward :  it  he 
five  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  crowned  by  fin 
Summits  ;  the- oblong  Gerrnen  is  fit uated  below  the  Recep, 
cP,  fupporting  two  jlender  Styles .  crowned  by  fpread 

iJV*  •  Ge.rmen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  blunt  chi 
n,  bruit ,  divided  into  two  Parts,  having  two  obit 
oval  Seeds  inclofed  in  the  Cover. 

I  Ins  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedti 
of  Ltmueus  s  filth  Clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Bigynia ;  , 
blower  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

V  ^stRantia/^A  radicalibus  quinquelobdtis  ferra , 
caultms  tnlobatis  acutis.  Maflerwort  with  the  lov 
Leaves  divided  into  five  Lobes,  which  are  fawed,  a 
.  °fe  on  the  Sca|hs  cut  into  three  acute  Lobes.  T 
is  the  Ajiranlia  major  corona  fioris  purpurafeente. '  Infl 

,314'  oreatefl  Maflerwort  with  a  purplflhlnvolucru 
Bo Ar  Vi K,ANT1A  f°l™  finpiehbatis  lobis  tripartil 
fiv;tr;4£  j4/9*  Maflerwort  with  Leaves  havi 
^>beS-  ™1S  15  tlle  Afirantia  major  core 

wi*  a- white  ImaPimm.'  3'4'  Mafe™ 
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3.  A  str  anti  a  foliis  digitatis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
255.  Maflerwort  with  fingered  Leaves,  which  are  faw¬ 
ed.  This  is  the  Helleborus  niger  fanicule  folio  minor.  C. 
B.  P.  186.  Smaller  black  Hellebore  with  a  Sanicle 
Leaf. 

The  firfl  Sort  hath  many  fpreading  Leaves  rifling  from 
the  Root,  which  are  compofed  of  five  large  Lobes, 
fawed  pretty  deep  on  their  Edges -,  from  between  thefe 
the  Stalks  arife  near  two  Feet  high,  having  at  each 
Joint  oneLeaf  deeply  cut  into  three  flrarp  pointed  Lobes ; 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  is  produced  the  Umbel  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  at  the  Bottom  of  which  is  lituated  the  general  Invo- 
lucrum,  compofed  of  two  long  trifid  Leaves,  and  two 
entire  ones  of  the  fame  Length.  The  fmall  Umbels 
Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  or  Rays-,  under  which  is 
placed  the  Involucrum,  compofed  of  many  Spear-fhap- 
ed  pointed  Leaves,  which  extend  beyond  the  Rays,  and 
are  of  a  purplifh  Colour. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  much  the  Appearance  of  the 
firfl,  fo  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  it, 
but  it  differs  from  that  in  having  five  Lobes  to  the 
Leaves  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  much  fhorter,  and 
rounder  at  the  Point,  than  thofe  of  the  other.  The  ge¬ 
neral  Involucrum  of  the  Umbel  is  compofed  of  fliort 
narrow  Leaves,  and  thofe  of  the  fmaller  Umbels  are 
fhorter  and  white.  <, 

The  third  Sort  feldom  rifes  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  four  Inches  long ;  the  Leaves 
are  divided  into  eight  Segments  to  the  Bottom,  and 
fpread  out  like  a  Hand  ;  thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  the  Involucrum  of  the  general  Umbel  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  very  narrow  Leaves  ;  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  feparate  Umbels  are  very  long  and  fiender,  and 
toward  the  Top  do  often  divide  into  three,  each  havino- 
a  fmall  Umbel.  The  Involucrums  of  thefe  fmall  Um¬ 
bels  are  fhort  and  white. 

1  hefe  Plants  are  very  hardy  ;  they  may  be  propaga¬ 
ted  either  by  lowing  of  their  Seeds,  or  parting  their 
Roots.  If  they  are  propagated  from  Seeds,  they  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  Autumn,  foon  after  their  Seeds  are  ripe, 
on  a  fhady  Border ;  and,  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  weeded  ;  and,  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  fome  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  drawn  out,  to 
allow  Room  for  others  to  grow,  until  Michaelmas,  when 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  $ 
which  fhould  always  be  in  a  mofl  Soil,  and  a  Ihady  Si¬ 
tuation.  The  Diftance  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  placed,  is 
thi  ee  Feet,  for  their  Roots  will  fpread  to  a  confiderable 
Width,  if  they  are  permited  to  remain  long  in  the  fame 
Place.  They  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them 
dear  from  Weeds,  and  every  third  or  fourth  Year  to  be 
taken  up  at  Michaelmas,  and  their  Roots  parted  and 
■planted  again.  I  hefe  Plants  are  feldom  preferved  but 
in  Botanic  Gardens,  there  being  no  great  Beauty  in  their 
Flowers.  They  all  grow  naturally  upon  the  Alps. 


Spignel. 


Iloutti,  Infi.  H,  ^ 12 . 

The  Characters  are, 

J  a  Plant  with  an  umbellated  Flower ;  the  genera 
Umbel  fpreads  open,  and  is  compofed  of  many  fmall  ones ;  th 
Invojicrum  of  the  great  Umbel  is  compofed  of  many  narrow 
Feaves,  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  Rays  -,  thofe  of  the  finai 
>  ones  are  narrow,  and  equal  with  the  Rays:  The  Flower 
of  the  great  Umbel  are  uniform  ;  thofe  of  the  fmaller  hav 
fize  inflexed  Heart -fhaped  Petals,  which  are  a  little  unequal 
each  blower  hath  five  Jlender  Stamina,  which  are  of  th 
Jame  Length  with  the  P etals,  and  crowned  by  rcundi/h  Sum 
mils ;  the  Gerrnen  isfituated  below  the  receptacle,  fupportm 
two  refi excel  Styles,  crowned  by  obtufie  Stigma  -,  the  Germe j 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  channeled  Fruit ,  divided  int 
two  karts,  each  containing  one  oval  channeled  Seed. 

J.  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Senior 
of  Limueus  s  fifth  Clafs  of  Plants,  intitled  Pentandrh 
igynia^  tieldowers  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles 
1  he  Species  are, 

a 1  ^  Yjj  A  f  1  br  P  t°eUis  capillaribus ,  feminibm  glabri. 

flnan  .  Bert.  Chff.  ?3  Spignel  with  dir-hke  Leaves, 
and  fmooth  channded  Seeds.  This  is  the  Meum  folii. 
Anttbi.  C.  H.  P.  i48.  Spignel  with  Dill  Leaves! 

2,  ATHA- 
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2.  At  n  a  manta  folio  Us  limaribus  plants  hirfutis ,  pet  alls 
bipar litis,  femimbus  oBongis  hirfutis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  i 43. 
Soignel  with  plain  hairy  Leaves,  Petals  divided  into 
two  Parts,  and  oblong  hairy  Seeds.  This  is  the  Batt¬ 
ens  adieus  foliis  fxniculi  tenuiffimis.  C.  D.  P.  Candy 
Carrot  with  very  {lender  Fennel  Leaves. 

q .  At  h  am  a  n  t  a  foliis  inferioribus  nitidis ,  umbellis  pri  - 
merdialibus  fubfeffilibus,  feminibus  pilofts .  Hort.  Upfal.  60. 
Soignel  with  fhining  under  Leaves,  the  Umbels  at  firft 
fiting  clofe,  and  hairy  Seeds.  This  is  the  Daucus  fitcun- 
dus  ft  cuius  fophi#  folio.  Zan.  Hift.  80.  The  fecond  Si- 
alien  Carrot  with  a  Flixweed  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Spignel  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine.  This  grows  naturally  in  Wefimoreland ,  and  by 
the  Inhabitants  there  is  called  Bald-Money,  or  Bawd- 
Mcney  ;  by  fome  it  is  called  Meu.  This  is  a  perennial 
Plant,*  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  are 
channeled  •,  the  Leaves  are  very  ramofe,  and  compofed 
of  many  fine  Hair-like  Leaves,  fet  pretty  clofe,  and  are 
of  a  deep  Green,  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  an  Umbel 
of  white  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fmooth 
Seeds.  , 

This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  at 
Michaelmas,  or  from  Seeds  fown  loon,  after  they  are 
ripe,  and  the  Plants  fhould  have  a  fhady  Situation  and 
moift  Soil.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  the  Daucus  Creticus ,  of  which 
there  are  two  Sorts,  whofe  Seeds  are  indifferently  ufed  in 
the  Shops,  one  of  which  is  annual,  but  that  here  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  fends  out  many 
Leaves,  compofed  of  Numbers  of  {lender  narrow  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  Fennel,  irregularly  difpofed.  The  Flower 
Stalk  riles  about  two  F'eet  high,  fending  out  many 
Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  their  whole  Length, 
with  the  fame  compound  capillary  Leaves,  and  at  the 
Top  are  terminated  by  compound  Umbels,  compofed 
of  near  twenty  fmall  ones,  which  fpread  out  every  Way, 
thefe  have  white  Flowers  with  five  Petals,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong,  hairy,  channeled  Fruit,  divided 
into  two  Parts,  containing  one  oblong  hairy  Seed. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn  on  an  open  Bed  of  light  dry  Ground, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up  in  the  Spring,  they  fhould 
be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thined  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  fo  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow  till  the 
following  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  planted  at  about  a  Foot  Diftance  in  a  Bed  of 
light  fandy  Earth,  where  the  Roots  will  continue  feve- 
ral  Years,  and  annually  flower,  and  produce  ripe  Seeds. 
It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  September . 
This  grows  naturally  in  Candia ,  but  is  rarely  injured  by 
Cold  in  this  Country. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant  •,  this  fends  up 
from  the  Root  feveral  upright  Stalks,  near  three  Feet 
high,  which  are  terminated  by  compound  Umbels, 
thefe,  at  their  firft  Appearance,  are  very  clofe  and  com¬ 
pact,  but  afterward  fpread  open,  and  divide  into  feve¬ 
ral  fmaller  Umbels,  the  Foot  Stalks  or  Rays  of  thefe 
are  Ihort  and  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  compofed  of  five 
white  Petals,  which  are  not  quite  equal,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oblong  woolly  Fruit,  divided  into  two  Parts, 
each  containing  one  oblong  channeled  Seed. 

This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
former,  and  is  equally  hardy  ;  it  grows  naturally  in 
Sicily,  and  fome  Parts  of  Italy. 

ATMOSPHERE  [of’Al^d?,  a  Vapour,  and  o-tpApx, 
Gr.  a  Sphere]  is  an  Appendage  of  the  Earth,  which 
confifts  of  a  thin  fluid  elaftic  Subftance,  called  Air, 
furrounding  the  terraqueous  Globe  to  a  confiderable 
Height. 

The  whole  Mafs,  or  Affemblage  of  ambient  Air,  is 
commonly  underftood  to  be  the  Atmofphere. 

But  the  more  accurate  Writers  reftrain  the  Term 
Atmofphere  to  that  Part  of  the  Air  which  is  next  to  the 
Earth,  which  receives  the  Vapours  and  Exhalations, 
and  which  is  terminated  by  the  Reiradtion  of  the  Light 
of  the  Sun. 

Thofe  Spaces  that  are  higher,  and  beyond  thefe,  are 
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called  Ether  •,  and,  being  fuppofed  to  be  poffefted  by  s: 
finer  Subftance,  are  called  the  .Ethereal  Regions,  tho* 
thefe,  perhaps,  are  not  deftitute  of  Air. 

This  Atmofphere  infinuates  itfelf  into  all  the  Vacui¬ 
ties  of  Bodies,  and^  by  that  Means  becomes  the  great 
Spring  of  molt  of  the  Mutations  here  below,  as  Gene¬ 
ration,  Corruption,  Diffolution  of  Vegetables,  (Ac.  To 
the  Prelfure  of  the  Atmofphere,  Plants  owe  their  Ve¬ 
getation,  as  well  as  Animals  do  their  Refpiration,  Cir¬ 
culation,  and  Nutrition. 

ATRACTYLIS.  Lin.  Gen<  Plant.  837.  Diftaff 
Thiftie. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  radiated,  compound  Flower,  compofed  of  ma¬ 
ny  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  are  included  in  a  common 
fcaley  Empalement ,  which  hath  no  Spines.  Phis  hath  a 
permanent  Involucrum,  compofed  of  feveral  narrow  plain 
Leaves,  which  have  ftiarp  Spines  on  their  Sides.  The  her¬ 
maphrodite  Florets  whifh  compofe  the  Rays,  or  Border, 
are  Jlr  etched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Longue,  which  is  flight  - 
ly  indented  in  five  Parts.  Phofe  which  compofe  the  Dijk , 
or  Middle,  are  Funnel-Jhaped,  and  cut  at  the  Pop  into  five 
Parts  •,  thefe  have  both  five  flenaer  Stamina  in  each,  which 
are  fioort,  and  crowned  by  cylindrical  Summits  in  thofe  of 
the  Difk  is  fituated  a  Jhort  crowned  Germen,  fupporting  a 
fiender  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  Phe  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  turbinated  compreffed  Seed,  crowned  with 
a  Plume  of  Down,  fhut  up  in  the  Fmpalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaeus'’ s  feventeenth  Clafs,  entituled  Syngenejia  Polyga- 
mia  JEqualis ,  from  the  Florets  of  the  Border  and  Difk 
being  hermaphrodite. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Atractylis  invclucris  cancellatis  ventricofis,  li- 
nearibus  dentatis  calycibas  ovatis,  floribus  flofculofis.  Lin - 
Sp.  Plant.  830.  Diftaff  Thiftie  with  a  bellied  neted  In¬ 
volucrum,  an  oval  indented  linear  Empalement,  and 
flofculous  Flowers.  This  is  the  Cnicus  exiguus  capite  . 
cancellafo  femine  tomentofo.  Pourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  Small 
Cnicus  with  a  neted  Head,  and  woolly  Seed. 

2.  Atractylis  foliis  dentato-finuatis,  fiore  radial  0  ob- 
vallato  involucro  patente ,  caule  herbaceo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
829.  Diftaff  Thiftie  with  finuated  indented  Leaves,  a 
radiated  Flower  ftrongly  guarded  by  its  lpreading  In¬ 
volucrum,  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cni¬ 
cus  aculeatus  purpureus  humilior.  Pourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  451. 
Lower  purple  prickly  Cnicus. 

3.  Atractylis  fiore  acaule.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  829. 
Diftaff  Thiftie  with  a  Flower  without  a  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Cnicus  Carlin#  folio  acaulos  gummifer  aculeatus.  Pourn. 
Cor.  33.  Prickly  Gum  bearing  Cnicus  without  Stalk, 
and  a  Carline  Thiftie  Leaf. 

4.  Atracty'lis  foliis  oblongo-ovaiis  denticulatis  fpi- 
nofis  calycibus  patentibus  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  295. 
Diftaff  Thiftie  with  oblong  oval,  indented,  prickly 
Leaves,  a  lpreading  Empalement,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Carthamus  Africanus  frutefeens,  folio  Ilicis , 
fiore  aureo.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  1.  p.  139.  Shrubby  Afri¬ 
can  Baftard  Saffron  with  an  Ilex  Leaf,  and  a  golden 
Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  o- 
tlier  warm  Parts  of  Europe.  This  is  an  annual  Plant 
which  feldom  rifes  more  than  eight  or  nine  Inches  high, 
with  a  {lender  Stem,  thinly  garnilhed  with  narrow  hoary 
Leaves,  having  Spines  on  their  Edges  •,  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk  there  are  two  or  three  (lender  Branches  fent 
out,  each  being  terminated  by  a  Head  of  Flowers,  like 
thofe  of  the  Thiftie,  with  an  Involucrum  compofed  ol 
feveral  narrow  Leaves,  armed  with  Spines  on  their  Side, 
and  are  longer  than  the  Head  of  Flowers.  The  Em¬ 
palement  is  curioully  neted  over,  and  is  narrow  at  the 
Top,  but  levelling  below,  containing  many  Florets  of 
a  purplilh  Colour.  Thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by  a  An¬ 
gle  downy  Seed  ;  it  flowers  in  July,  and,  if  the  Seafon 
is  warm  and  dry,  it  will  ripen  its  Seeds  in  September , 
but  in  cold  Years  never  perfects  Seeds  here. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon 
an  open  Bed  of  light  Earth,  where  the  Plants  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  then* 
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clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  come 
up  too  clofe  together. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  with  a  Stalk  near  a  Foot  high, 
which  is  garnifhed  with  indented  Leaves,  having  fmall 
Spines  on  their  Edges  ;  the  upper  Part  ol  the  Stalk  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  flender  Branches,  each  fup- 
porting  a  Plead  of  purple  Flowers,  having  Rays  in- 
clofed  in  a  fcaly  Empalement.  The  Roots  of  this  will 
live  two  or  three  Years  ;  it  flowers  in  June ,  but  unlefs 
the  Summer  is  warm  and  dry,  it  will  not  perfect  Seeds 
in  England.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  ihould  be  fown 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other 
Culture  than  the  former.  It  grows  naturally  about  Ma¬ 
drid,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  the 
Iflands  of  the  Archipelago ,  and  is  what  the  College  of 
Phyficians  have  placed  among  the  medicinal  Simples, 
by  the  Title  of  Carline  Thiftle  ;  the  Root  of  this  is 
perennial,  and  fends  out  many  narrow  Leaves,  -which 
are  deeply  finuated,  and  armed  with  Spines  on  their 
Edges.  Thefe  lie  clofe  on  the  Ground,  and  between 
them  the  Flower  is  fituated,  without  Stalk,  having  ma¬ 
ny  Florets,  inclofed  in  a  prickly  Empalement.  Thofe 
on  the  Border  are  white,  but  thofe  which  compofe  the 
Dilk  are  of  a  yellowilli  Colour.  It  flowers  in  July,  but 
never  perfects  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  obtained 
from  the  Countries  where  it  grows  naturally  •,  thefe 
Ihould  be  fown  upon  a  Border  of  light  Earth,  in  a  warm 
Situation,  early  in  April ,  and  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  and  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  Ihould  be  tinned,  and 
thofe  which  are  drawn  out  may  be  tranfplanted,  leaving 
the  other  two  Feet  afunder,  after  which  the  only  Cul¬ 
ture  they  will  require  is,  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds 
in  Summer,  and  in  Winter  to  cover  the  Roots  .with 
home  old  Tanners  Bark,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  pe¬ 
netrating  of  the  Ground. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  llirubby  Stalk,  near  three  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  indented  on  their 
Edges,  which  have  weak  Spines  at  each  Indenture  ; 
there  are  feveral  weak  Branches  fent  out  on  the  Sides, 
each  of  which  are  terminated  by  a  fingle  Plead  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  inclofed  in  a  common  Empalement  which  fpreads 
open,  and  are  of  a  golden  Colour,  but  are  never  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  This  is  propagated  by 
Slips,  or  Heads,  taken  from  the  Flower  Stalks  in  June, 
and  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  an  old  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  the  Heat  is 
gone,  and  fhaded  with  Mats  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  Time  they  may 
be  expofed  in  the  open  Air  till  October ,  when  they  muft 
be  removed  into  Shelter,  and,  during  the  Winter,  ihould 
,  have  little  Water,  and  in  Summer  Ihould  be  expofed 
with  other  hardy  exotic  Plants  in  a  fheltered  Situation 


ATRAPHAXIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  403.  We  ha 
no  Englijh  Name  for  this. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  compofed 
two  fmall  Leaves  placed  oppofite ,  which  are  coloured  ? 
Flower  hath  two  roundijh  finuated  Petals  larger  than  1 
Empalement,  which  are  permanent  it  hath" fix  capilh 
Stamina,  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  crow 
ed  with  roundijh  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  co. 
pi  effed  Germen,  having  no  Style,  but  crowned  by  two  Sh 
ma  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  compre! 
heed,  Jhut  up  in  the  Empalement .  1  M 

I  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sefti 
of  Lmntus  s  fixth  Clefs,  emitukd  Hexandrii  Digym, 
the  flower  having  fix  Stamina,  and  two  Stigma 
I  he  opecies  are,  0 

.  1  ,  Atraphaxis  ramisfpincfis.  Hort.  Cliff.  108 
traphaxis  with  prickly  Branches.  This  is  die  Atri'pi 

k  f™tex  pukhro.  To  urn.  Q 

Fbwer  XP  7  0t  theL*>  "i*  »fi 

*WAT\APHAXIS  inermis-  Lin.Sp.  Plant  ooa  Air 
rep  m  S,Pines'  This  is  the  ArbufJfmF 

■  f  ‘0  ad  later*  crifpo,  ad  Polygon  a  rilata.  Ha 


Elth.  36.  African  creeping  Shrub,  with  Leaves  curled 
on  their  Sides. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Media ,  from  whence 
Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris. 

This  is  a  Shrub  which  rifes  four  or  five  Feet  hioh, 
fending  out  many  weak  lateral  Branches,  which  are 
armed  with  Spines  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
Spear- fhaped  Leaves  of  an  Afh  Colour,  which  are 
finooth.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Shoots  in  Clufters,  which  confift  of  two  white  Leaves 
tinged  with  purple  ;  and  are  included  in  a  two  leaved 
Empalement  of  a  white  herbaceous  Colour  ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  Auguft,  but  the  Seeds  never  ripen  here,  fo  the 
Plant  is  propagated  by  Cutings,  and  muft  be  fereened 
from  hard  Froft,  which  commonly  deftroys  thofe  which 
are  planted  in  the  open  Air. 

The  fecond  Sort  fends  out  many  flender  Branches, 
which  trail  on  the  Ground  when  they  are  not  fupported, 
thefe  are  garnifned  with  fmall  oval  Leaves,  about  the 
Size  of  thofe  of  the  Knot  Grafs,  but  are  waved  and 
curled  on  their  Edges,  embracing  the  Stalk  half  round 
at  theii  Bale,  and  aie  placed  alternate.  I  he  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  have 
much  the  Appearance  of  an  apetalous  Flower,  beim 
compofed  of  four  herbaceous  Leaves,  tv^o  of  which  are 
the  Empalement,  the  other  two  the  Petals  ;  in  the 
Center  is  fituated  the  comprefled  Germen,  attended  by 
fix  Stamina,  but  the  Seeds  are  never  produced  in  this 
Country.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  This  is  a  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Country  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  into  the  Gardens  in  Holland,  and 
has  been  feveral  A  ears  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  where  it 
is  allowed  a  Place  more  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  than 
its  Beauty.  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Cutino-s 
any  Time  in  the  Summer,  and  in  Winter  the  Plants 
muft  be  fereened  from  Froft. 


The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  female  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  the  fan 
P  ant.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  have  a  permanent  Em 
palement  of  five  Leaves,  which  are  oval,  concave ,  and  hen 
membranaceous  Borders  ;  they  have  no  Petals,  but  fiz 
Awl-Jhaped  Stamina,  placed  oppofite  to  the  Leaves  of  tl 
Empalement ,  fupporting  double  Summits.  In  the  Center 
place.,  the  orbicular  Germen,  with  a  fhort  bipartite  Styl 
crowned  with  a  reflexed  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterwar 
becomes  an  orbicular  comprejjed  Seed,  Jhut  up  in  the  fiz 
cornered  Empalement.  The  female  Flowers  have  a  tw 
leaved  Empalement,  which  are  large,  plain,  ere  Cl,  an 
pointed.  They  have  no  Petals  nor  Stamina ,  but  in  the  Cen 
ter  a  comprejjed  Germen,  fupporting  a  bipartite  Style,  crown 
ed  by  a  refiexed  Stigma.-  The  Germen  afterward  become 
an  orbicular  compre  fed  Seed,  inclofed  in  the  keart-Jhape 
I  a  Ives  of  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  c 
Linnaus  s  twenty-third  Clafs,  entitled  Polygamia  Mona 
era,  10m  the  fame  Plants  having  female  and  herma 
pnrodite  Flowers. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Atriplex  ereClo  herbaceo  foliis  trianrulari 
us.  ^  on.  hff  469.  Orach  with  an  upright  herbace 
ous  Stalk,  and  triangular  Leaves.  This  is  the  Atriple, 
oorterfh.  alba  five  pallide  virens.  C.  B.  P.  no  Pal 
green,  or  white  Garden  Orach.  ’ 

tj2‘  1  p ^ ^ ^  caule  fruticofo  foliis  deltoi dibus  integris 
Her,  cuff.  469.  Orach  with  a  (hrabby  Stalk,  and  en 

llke  the  Gmk  Mta.  This  is  th 
'triplex  Utifnha  fne  Hiihmus  frutienfm.  Mcr.  Hill,  n  2 

Z  l!°ACrdn0raCh’  or  Halim  us,  com 

monly  called  Sea  Purflane  Tree. 

5-  Rn'LEX  cfu-le fruticof >  foliis  obovatis.  Flor.  Suec 

8  9.  .  Orach  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  and  oval  Leaves 
1  his  is  the  Atnplex  mantima  fruticofa,  Halimus  &  Por 
tulaca  marina  dida  angujlifclia.  Rail  Syn.  Shrubby  Se: 
Orach,  or  Halimus,  called  Sea  Purflane  with  a  narrov 

Ihere  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fom< 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  but  as  they  an 
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Plants  of  no  Beauty,  fo  they  are  rarely  admited  into 
Gardens,  for  which  Reafon  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them 
here. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  was  formerly  cultivated  in 
the  Kitchen  Gardens,  as  a  culinary  Herb,  being  ufed 
as  Spinage,  and  is  now,  by  fome  Perfons,  prefered  to 
it  •,  though,  in  general,  it  is  not  efteemed  amongft  the 
Englijb  ■,  but  the  French ,  at  prefent,  cultivate  this  Plant 
for  Ufe. 

There  are  three  or  four  different  Sorts  of  this,  whofe 
Difference  is  only  in  the  Colour  of  the  Plants  ;  one  of 
which  is  of  a  deep  green,  another  of  a  dark  purple,  and 
a  third  with  green  Leaves  and  purple  Borders.  Thefe 
are  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental  Varieties  which  have 
come  from  the  fame  Seeds,  but  in  thirty  Years  which  I 
have  cultivated  thefe  Sorts,  I  have  never  yet  obferved 
them  to  vary.  But  as  there  is  no  other  effential  Dif¬ 
ference,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  them  here. 

Thefe  Plants  are  annual,  fo  muft  be  fown  for  Ufe 
early  in  the  Spring,  or  at  Michaelmas ,  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe  -,  at  which  time  it  generally  fucceeds 
better  than  when  it  is  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  will 
be  fit  for  Ufe  at  leaft  a  Month  earlier.  Thefe  Plants 
require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  hoe  them  when 
they  are  about  an  Inch  high  •,  to  cut  them  down  where 
they  are  too  thick,  leaving  them  about  four  Inches 
afunder  ;  and  to  cut  down  all  the  Weeds.  This  muft 
be  done  in  dry  Weather,  otherwife  the  Weeds  will  take 
Root  again,  and  render  your  Work  of  no  Ufe.  When 
your  Plants  are  grown  about  four  Inches  high,  it  will 
be  proper  to  hoe  them  a  fecond  time,  in  order  to  clear 
them  from  Weeds  ;  and,  if  you  oblerve  the  Plants  are 
left  too  clofe  in  any  Part,  you  muft  then  cut  them  out. 
If  this  be  well  performed,  and  in  dry  Weather,  the 
Ground  will  remain  clean  until  the  Plant  is  fit  for  Ufe. 
Where  thefe  Plants  are  fown  on  a  rich  Soil,  and  allow¬ 
ed  a  good  Diftance,  the  Leaves  will  be  very  large,  in 
which  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Herb  confifts.  This  muft 
be  eaten  while  it  is  young  •,  for,  when  the  Stalks  become 
tough,  it  is  good  for  nothing.  Some  few  Plants  of 
each  Kind  may  be  permited  to  ftand  for  Seed,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  Kinds,  which  will  ripen  in  Auguft ,  and  may 
then  be  cut,  and  laid  on  a  Cloth  to  dry  ;  after  which 
the  Seeds  may  be  beaten  out,  and  put  up  for  Ufe.  The 
firft  Sort  is  ordered  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  for 
medicinal  Ufe. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  formerly  cultivated  in  Gardens 
as  a  Shrub  •,  and,  by  fome  Perfons,  they  were  formed 
into  Hedges,  and  conftantly  fheared,  to  keep  them 
•  thick  •,  but  this  Plant  is  by  no  Means  fit  for  fuch  Pur- 
pofes,  on  many  Accounts,  for  it  grows  too  vigorous ;  the 
Shoots,  in  one  Month,  at  the  growing  Seafon  of  the 
Year,  will  be  two  Feet  long,  provided  they  have  a  good 
Soil  -»  fo  that  a  Hedge  of  this  Plant  cannot  be  kept  in 
tolerable  Order,  nor  will  it  ever  form  a  thick  Fledge. 
But  a  worfe  Inconvenience  attends  this  Plant ;  for,  in 
very  hard  Winters,  it  is  often  deftroyed  ;  as  alfo,  in 
very  dry  Summers,  many  of  the  Plants  will  decay, 
whereby  there  will  become  large  Gaps  in  the  Hedge. 

But  although  this  Plant  will  not  be  proper  for  Hedges, 
yet  it  may  have  a  Place  in  Wildernefs  Quarters,  where 
it  will  ferve  to  thicken  ;  and  the  filver-coloured  Leaves 
will  add  to  the  Variety,  among  other  Shrubs  of  the 
fame  Growth.  This  will  grow  eight  or  ten  Feet  high, 
and,  if  fuffered  to  grow  wild,  without  pruning,  will 
fpread  feveral  Feet  in  Compafs,  and  will  fometimes 
produce  Flowers. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Curings,  which  may  be 
planted  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  on  a  fliady  Bor¬ 
der,  where,  if  they  are  duly  watered,  they  will  foon 
take  Root,  and  be  fit  to  tranfplant  the  Michaelmas  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  they  ftiould  be  planted  where  they  are  to 
remain  ;  for  they  do  not  fucceed  well  in  tranfplanting, 
efpecially  when  they  are  grown  pretty  large  and  woody. 

The  third  Sort  grows  wild  in  divers  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  Sea  Side,  from  whence  the  Plants  may  be 
procured  ;  or  it  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  in  the 
lame  Manner  as  the  iormer  Sort.  This  is  a  low  under 
Shrub,  feldom  rifing  above  two  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  at 
molt  three  Feet  high,  but  becomes  very  bulky.  The 
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Leaves  of  this  Kind  are  narrow,  and  of  a  whitifh  Co¬ 
lour  ;  but  are  not  fo  white  as  thofe  of  the  former. 
This  may  have  a  Place  amongft  other  low  Shrubs  5 
and,  if  planted  on  a  poor  gravelly  Soil,  will  abide  fe¬ 
veral  Years,  and  make  a  pretty  Diverfity. 

ATROPA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  222.  Belladcna.  P cum., 
Inft.  R.  H.  77.  Deadly  Nightfhade. 

The  Characters  are, 

j the  Flower  hath  a  -permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  five  Parts ;  it  is  Bell-Jhaped ,  the  P ube  is  Jhort , 
and  f wells  toward  the  Brim ,  where  it  fpreads  open ,  and  is 
divided  into  five  equal  Parts.  It  hath  five  Add -fh  aped  Sta¬ 
mina  rifing  from  the  Bafe  of  the  Petal  where  they  join, 
but  at  the  Pop  fpread  from  each  other ,  and  are  crowned 
with  large  Summits  which  ftand  upward.  In  the  Center 
is  Jituated  an  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style ,  which 
is  crowned  by  an  oblong  tranfverfe  Stigma.  Phe  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  globular  Berry  having  three  Cells ,  fitt¬ 
ing  on  the  Empalement ,  and filled  with  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seflion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Atropa  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  ovatis  integris.  Lift. 
Sp.  Plant.  1 81.  Deadly  Nightfhade  with  an  herbaceous 
Stalk,  and  oval  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Belladonna 
majoribus  foliis  &  fiorious.  P cum.  Inft.  R.  H.  77.  Deadly 
Nightlhade,  with  larger  Leaves  and  Flowers.  And  the 
Solanum  lethale.  Cluf.  Hift.  2.  86.  Common  Deadly 
Nightfhade. 

2.  Atropa  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  182. 
Deadly  Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Belladonna  frutefeens  rotundifolia  Hifpanica.  Pourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  77.  Spanijh  fhrubby  Belladonna  with  a  round  Leaf. 

3-  Belladonna  caule  herbaceo ,  foliis  ovatis  nervofts 
marginibus  undulatis.  Deadly  Nightfhade  with  an  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalk,  and  oval  veined  Leaves  waved  on  their 
Edges. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  many  Parts  of  England, 
but  is  not  very  frequent  near  London.  I  have  obferved 
it  in  W oodftock  Park  in  Oxfordjhire ,  and  in  great  Abun¬ 
dance  in  Uppark  in  Hampfhire.  This  Plant  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root,  which  fends  out  ftrong  herbaceous  Stalks 
of  a  purplifh  Colour,  which  rife  to  the  Height  of  four 
or  five  Feet,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  entire; 
Leaves,  which  toward  Autumn  change  to  a  purplifh 
Colour ;  the  Flowers  come  out  between  the  Leaves 
fingly,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  j  thefe  are  large,  Bell- 
fhaped,  and  of  a  dufky  brown  Colour  on  their  Outfide, 
but  are  purple  within.  After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the? 
Germen  turns  to  a  large  round  Berry,  a  little  Hated  at 
the  Top,  and  is  firft  green,  but  when  ripe  turns  to  a 
fhining  black,  fiting  dole  upon  the  Empalement,  and 
contains  a  purple  Juice  of  a  naufeous  fweet  Tafte,  and 
full  of  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  In  fome  Places 
this  Plant  is  called  Dwale ,  but  in  general  Deadly  Night  - 
fhade,  from  its  Quality.  It  is  rarely  admited  into  Gar¬ 
dens,  nor  indeed  fhould  it  be  fuffered  to  grow  in  any 
Places  where  Children  refort,  for  it  is  a  ftrong  Poifon  j 
and  there  have  been  feveral  Inftances  within  a  few  Years 
paft,  of  its  deadly  Quality,  by  feveral  Children  being 
killed  with  eating  the  Berries,  which  are  of  a  fine  black 
Colour,  and  about  the  Size  of  a  black  Cherry,  and  not 
unpleafant  to  the  Tafte. 

Mr.  Ray  gives  a  good  Account  of  the  various  Symp¬ 
toms  it  produces,  by  what  happened  to  a  Mendicant 
Frier,  upon  his  drinking  a  Glafs  of  Mallow  Wine,  in 
which  this  Plant  was  inlufed  :  In  a  fhort  Time  he  be¬ 
came  delirious,  foon  alter  was  feized  with  a  grining 
Laughter,  after  that  feveral  irregular  Motions,  and  at 
laft  a  real  Madnefs  fucceeded,  and  fuch  a  Stupidity  as 
thofe  that  are  fotilhly  drunk  have,  which  after  all,  was 
cured  by  a  Draught  of  Vinegar. 

There  is  alfo  an  Inftance  of  the  direful  Effects  of  this 
Plant  recorded  in  Buchanan’s  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  where¬ 
in  he  gives  an  Account  of  the  Deftrudlion  of  the  Army 
of  Sweno ,  when  he  invaded  Scotland ,  by  mixing  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Juice  of  thefe  Berries  with  the  Drink  which 
the  Scots  by  their  Truce  were  to  fupply  them  with-, 

K  k  which 
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which  fo  intoxicated  the  Danes ,  that  the  Scots  fell  upon 
them  in  their  Sleep,  and  killed  the  gieateft  lait  0 
them,  fo  that  there  were  fcarcely  Men  enough  left  to 
carry  off  their  King. 

The  fecond  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stem  to  the  Height 
of  fix  or  eight  Feet,  and  divides  into  many  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  round  Leaves,  in  Shape  like 
thole  of  the  Storax  Tree  ;  thefe  are  placed  alternately 
on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  between  the 
Leaves  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  much  lefs,  of  a  dirty  yel- 
lowifh  Colour,  with  a  few  brown  Stripes  •,  thefe  are  ne¬ 
ver  fucceeded  by  Berries  in  England.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain,  from  whence  the  Seeds  may  be  procured. 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
Spring  upon  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  juft  to  bring  up 
the  Plants  ;  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmali  Pot,  filled  with  loamy 
Earth,  and  fhaded  until  they  take  Root ;  then  they  may 
be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants  in  a  fine Itered 
Situation,  and  in  October  they  muff  be  removed  into 
the  Green-houfe,  and  treated  as  other  Plants  from  the 
fame  Country.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Cam- 
peachy  *  this  hath  a  perennial  R.oot,  which  puts  out  fe- 
veral  channeled  herbaceous  Stalks,  which  rife  about 
two  Feet  high,  and  toward  the  Top  divide  into  two  or 
three  fmali  Branches  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
Leaves  four  Inches  long  and  three  broad,  which  have 
feveral  tranfverfe  Ribs  on  their  under  Side,  which  are 
prominent.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  between  the 
Leaves  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  white,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but  are  fmaller. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft ,  but  feldom  ripens  its  Fruit 
in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots 
in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  muff  be  kept  in  the  Bark 
Stove  to  have  them  thrive  well  in  this  Country. 


AVENA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  85.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  PI 
514.  Oats. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flowers  are  collected  in  a  loofe  Panicle ,  withou 
Beards  ;  thefe  have  a  bivalvular  Empalement,  f  welling  h 
the  Middle,  and  pointed  at  both  Ends.  The  Petal  of  th, 
P  lower  is  bivalve,  the  lower  Valve  being  of  the  fame  Siz> 
with  the  Empalement ,  but  harder ,  pitting  out  from  tk , 
Back  afpiral  Beard,  twifting,  jointed,  and  reflexed.  Then 
are  two  oval  NeCtariums  flting  upon  the  upper  Side  of  th 1 
Gertnen,  which  is  obtufe,  fupporting  two  reflexed  hair 
S.yics,  crowned  by  two  plain  Stigma  ;  thefe  are  attended  ft 
tv/  ce  flender  Stamina ,  crowned  by  oblong  forked  Summits, 
j  he  Gerrnen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  fwelling  Seed, 
pointed  at  both  Ends,  having  a  longitudinal  Furrow,  ant 
elofely  fhut  up  in  the  Cover  or  Chaff. 

d  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedition 
of  Linnaus‘%  third  Clafs,  entitled  Triandria  Digynia. 
from  the  Flowers  having  three  Stamina  and  two  Styles! 
ft.0  Genus  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  added  feveral  Species  ol 
Grafs,  which  are  not  cultivated,  for  which  Reafon  1 
ihall  not  enumerate  them  here.  The  Title  which  he 
gives  to  the  common  Oats  is, 

_  Avena  calycibus  difpermibus  feminibus  lavibus .  Hort. 
Clift.  25.  Oats  with  twofmooth  Seeds  in  each  Emnale- 
ment.  There  are  three  Sorts  of  thefe  Oats  cultivated 
in  England,  viz  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  brown 
or  red  Oat,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental 
Varieties  but  where  they  have  been  many  Years  fepa- 
rately  cultivated,  I  have  never  obferved  them  to  alter 
However  as  their  principal  Difference  is  in  ;he  Colour 
m  their  Giain,  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them  as  diftir.tf 
Species.  1  here  is  alfo  a  naked  Oat,  which  is  fome- 
times  cultivated  m  the  d.lfant  Parts  of  England,  but  is 
rarely  feen  near  London. 

th  Tb|C  7hlte  S°rt  ls5he  mofl:  common  about  London  ; 

L/W  "a™*  CUlU;ated  5n  the  Northern  Parts  of 
V nglam d,  and  is  efleemed  a  very  hearty  Food  for  Horfes  • 

bvar-T  fil?  mak,es  the  whiteft  Mea1’  and  is  chiefly  cul- 
Cakes!  V  1C1C  tle  Inhabltants  live  much  upon  Oat 

1  -e  naked  Oat  is  lefs  common  than  either  of  the 
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others,  efpecially  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  England-,  bur 
in  the  North  of  England ,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Plenty.  This  Sort  is  efleemed,  becaufe  the 
Grain  threfhes  clean  out  of  the  Hufk,  and  need  not  be 
carried  to  the  Mill  to  be  made  into  Oatmeal  or  Grift. 
An  Acre  of  Ground  doth  not  yield  fo  many  Bufliels  of 
thefe,  as  of  the  common  Oats,  by  Reafon  the  Grain  is 
fmali  and  naked,  and  goes  near  in  Meafure  •,  but  what 
is  wanting  in  the  Meafure,  is  fupplied  in  Value. 

The  red  Oats  arc  much  cultivated  in  Derbyfloire ,  Staf- 
fordfloire ,  and  Chefloirc,  but  are  rarely  feen  in  any  of  the 
Counties  near  London  ;  though,  as  they  are  a  very  har¬ 
dy  Sort,  and  give  a  good  Increafe,  they  would  be  well 
worth  propagating,  efpecially  for  all  ftrong  Lands. 

The  Straw  of  thefe  Oats  is  of  a  brownifh  red  Colour, 
as  is  alfo  the  Grain,  which  is  very  full  and  heavy,  and 
efleemed  better  Food  for  Horfes  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts. 

Oats  are  a  very  profitable  Grain,  and  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  being  the  principal  Grain  which  Elorfes  love  ; 
and  are  efleemed  the  moft  wholfome  Food  for  thofe 
Cattle,  being  fweet,  and  of  an  opening  Nature  ;  other 
Grains  being  apt  to  bind,  which  is  injurious  to  labour¬ 
ing  Elorfes  :  But  if  you  feed  them  with  this  Grain  foon 
after  they  are  houfed,  before  they  have  fweat  in  the 
Mow,  or  are  otherwife  dried,  it  is  as  bad  on  the  other 
Hand,  for  they  are  then  too  laxative. 

This  Grain  is  a  great  Improvement  to  many  Eftates 
in  the  North  of  England,  Scotland ,  and  Wales-,  for  it 
will  thrive  on  cold  barren  Soils,  which  will  produce  no 
other  Sort  of  Grain  ;  it  will  alfo  thrive  on  the  hoteft 
Land  :  In  fhort,  there  is  no  Soil  too  rich  or  too  poor 
for  it,  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  it ;  and  in  wet  Harvefts, 
when  other  Grain  is  fpoiled,  this  will  receive  little  or  no 
Damage ;  the  Straw  and  Hulks  being  of  fo  dry  a  Na¬ 
ture,  that  if  they  are  houfed  wet,  they  will  not  heat 
in  the  Mow,  or  become  mouldy,  as  other  Grain  ufu- 
ally  do  ;  fo  is  of  great  Advantage  in  the  Northern  Parts 
of  England ,  and  in  Scotland,  where  their  Harveft  is  ge¬ 
nerally  late,  and  the  Autumns  wet. 

The  Meal  of  this  Grain  makes  tolerable  good  Bread, 
and  is  the  common  Food  of  the  Country  People  in  the 
North.  In  the  South  it  is  efteemed  for  Potage,  and 
other  Meffes,  and  in  fome  Places  they  make  Beer  with 
this  Grain. 

1  he  beft  Time  for  fowing  of  Oats  is  in  February  or 
March,  according  as  the  Seafon  is  early  or  late  ;  and 
fometimes  I  have  known  it  fown  in  April  upon  cold 
Land,  and  has  been  early  ripe.  The  black  and  red 
Oats  may  be  fown  a  Month  earlier  than  the  white,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  hardier. 

_  Oats  are  often  fown  on  Land  which  has  the  former 
Year  produced  Wheat,  Rye,  or  Barley.  The  common 
Method  is  to  plough  in  the  Stubble  about  the  Begining  of 
February ,  and  flow  the  Oats,  and  harrow  them  in  ;  but 
then  they  muft  be  harrowed  the  fame  Way  as  the  Fur¬ 
rows  lay,  for  if  it  be  done  croli'ways,  the  Stubble  will 
be  raifed  on  the  Surface  •,  but  this  is  not  a  good  Me¬ 
thod  of  Hufbandry,  for  when  People  have  Time  to 
plough  the  Stubble  in  Autumn,  it  will  rot  in  Winter  ; 
and  then  givingtheLand  anotherPloughing  and  a  good 
Harrowing  juft  before  the  Oats  are  fown,  it  will  make 
the  Ground  finer  and  better  to  receive  the  Grain. 
Moft  People  allow  four  Bufhels  of  Oats  to  an  Acre, 
but  I  am  convinced  threeBufliels  are  more  than  enough; 
the  ulual  Produce  is  about  twenty-five  Bufhels  to  an 
Acre,  though  I  have  fometimes  known  more  than 
thirty  Bufhels  on  an  Acre. 

Oats  are  alfo  fown  upon  Land  when  it  is  firft  broken 
up,  before  the  Ground  is  brought  to  a  Tilth  for  other 

rain,  and  is  frequently  fown  upon  the  Sward  with  one 

oughing;  but  it  is  much  better  to  give  the  Sward  Time 
to  rot  before  the  Oats  are  fown,  for  the  Roots  of  the 

Grafs  will  prevent  thofe  of  the  Corn  from  linking 
downward. 

AVENUES  are  Walks  of  Trees  leading  to  a  Houfe, 
which  are  generally  terminated  by  fome  dillant  Objetf  t 
he^e  were  formerly  much  more  in  Requeft  than  at 
'  Pre  ent’  tuere  being  few  old  Seats  in  the  Country  but 

have 
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have  one  or  more  of  thefe  Avenues  ;  and  fome  have  as 
many  of  them  as  there  are  Views  from  the  Houfe  ;  but 
of  late  thefe  are,  with  good  Reafon,  difufed  ;  for  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  have  the  Sight  con- 
tradied  by  two  or  more  Lines  of  Trees,  which  ihut  out 
the  View  of  the  adjacent  Grounds,  whereby  the  Ver¬ 
dure  and  natural  Beauties  of  the  Country  are  loft  ;  and 
where  the  Avenues  are  of  a  eonfiderable  Length  (even 
■where  their  Breadth  is  proportionable)  they  appear  at 
each  End  to  be  only  narrow  Cuts  through  a  Wood, 
which  never  can  pleafe  any  Perfon  of  real  Tafte  ;  and, 
when  the  Road  to  the  Houfe  is  through  the  Avenue, 
nothing  can  he  more  dilagreeable  ;  for  in  approaching 
to  the  Houfe,  it  is  like  going  through  a  narrow  Lane, 
where  the  Objedts  on  each  Side  are  fhut  out  from  the 
View  ;  and  when  it  is  viewed  from  the  Houfe,  it  at  beft 
has  only  the  Appearance  of  a  Road,  which  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  Length  in  a  ftrait  Line,  is  not  near  fo  beau¬ 
tiful  as  a  common  Road,  which  is  loft  by  the  Turnings, 
fo  as  feldom  to  be  feen  to  a  great  Extent :  But  as  thefe 
Avenues  rnuft  be  madeexadtly  ftrait,  fo  when  the  Trees 
are  grown  to  any  Size,  they  entirely  break  the  View, 
whatever  Way  the  Sight  is  directed  through  them  ;  and 
if  this  is  in  a  Park,  the  Lawn  of  Grafs  through  which 
the  Avenue  is  planted,  is  thereby  entirely  deprived  of 
the  Beauty  which  it  naturally  would  afford,  if  left 
open  and  weil  kept :  Therefore,  whenever  the  Situation 
of  a  Hcufe  will  admit  of  a  large  open  Lawn  in  Front, 
the  Road  to  the  Houfe  Ihould  be  carried  round  at  a  pro¬ 
per  Diftance;  and,  if  it  be  carried  fometimes  through 
Trees,  and  ftrpented  in  aneafy  natural  Way,  it  will  be 
much  more  beautiful  than  any  ftiff  formal  Avenue,  how 
large  foever  made. 

But  as  there  may  be  fome  Perfons  fo  much  weded 
to  the  old  Way  of  laying  out  and  planting  Grounds,  as 
to  prefer  the  Avenues  to  the  moft  beautiful  Difpofition 
of  Lawns,  Woods,  &c.  I  fhall  mention  the  ufual 
Methods  of  defigning  and  planting  them,  that  have 
been  efteemed  the  beft. 

The  ufual  Width  allowed  to  thefe  Avenues  was  ge¬ 
nerally  as  much  as  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Houfe ; 
but  if  they  are  planted  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  wider, 
they  will  be  the  better;  becaufe  when  the  Trees  are 
grown  to  any  eonfiderable  Size,  they  will  fpread  and 
overhang,  fo  will  contradf  the  View. 

And  as  for  fuch  Avenues  to  Woods  or  Profpedts, 
&c.  they  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  fixty  Feet  in  Breadth ; 
and  becaufe  fuch  Walks  are  a  long  Time  before  they 
are  fhady,  it  will  be  convenient  to  plant  another  Row 
on  each  Side,  rather  than  to  lofe  the  Statelinefs  that 
the  main  Walk  will  afford  in  Time  by  being  broad, 
where  any  Thing  of  a  Profpedt  is  to  be  gained. 

And  as  to  the  Diftance  one  from  another,  they  fhould 
not  be  planted  nearer  one  another  than  thirty- five  or 
forty  Feet,  efpecially  if  the  Trees  are  any  Thing  of  a 
fpreading  Kind  ;  and  the  fame  Diftance,  if  they  are  for 
a  regular  Grove. 

As  to  the  Trees  proper  for  planting  Avenues,  they 
may  be  the  Englijh  Elm,  the  Lime  Tree,  the  Horfe 
Cheftnut,  the  common  Cheftnut,  the  Beach,  and  the 
Abele. 

The  Englijh  Elm  is  approved  for  all  Places  where  it 
will  fucceed,  and  that  it  will  do  in  moft  Places,  except 
in  very  wet  or  cold  lhallow  Grounds,  i.  Becaufe  it 
will  bear  cuting,  heading,  loping  in  any  Manner  what- 
foever,  and  probably,  with  better  Sgccefs  than  any 
other  Tree. 

Secondly,  the  Lime  Tree:  This  is  approved  by 
others,  becaufe  it  will  do  well  in  any  tolerable  Soil,  if 
the  Bottom  be  not  hot  and  gravelly ;  and  becaufe  of 
the  regular  Shape  it  has  in  growing,  the  Agreeablenefs 
of  its  Shade,  and  the  beautiful  Colour  of  its  Leaves. 

Thirdly,  the  Horfe  Cheftnut  is  alfo  to  be  ufed  in  fuch 
Places  as  are  very  well  defended  from  ftrong  Winds ; 
becaufe,  wherever  it  grows  freely,  if  it  be  not  fkilfully 
managed  now  and  then  by  cuting,  the  Branches  are 
fubjedt  to  fplit  down.  This  Tree  is  valuable  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  its  quick  Growth,  the  Earlinefs  of  its  coming 
out,  the  Nobienefs  of  its  Leaves,  and  the  Beauty  of  its 
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Flowers,  being  a  fine  Plant  both  for  Shade  and  Orni; 
ment.  This  delights  in  a  ftrong  hearty  Soil,  but  will 
do  well  in  any  tolerable  Soil,  if  good  Care  be  taken  in 
the  planting  of  it;  but  wherever  thefe  Trees  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  Avenues,  they  fhould  be  placed  twenty-four  Feet 
a  funder,  that  their  Heads  may  have  Room  to  lpread, 
otherwife  they  will  not  appear  fo  beautiful. 

Fourthly,  the  common  Cheftnut;  will  do  well  in  a 
proper  Soil,  and  will  rife  to  a  eonfiderable  Height,  if 
planted  clofe  together;  but  if  it  be  planted  lingly, 
where  the  Tree  can  take  its  own  natural  Shape,  it  is 
rather  inclined  to  fpread  and  growglpbous,  than  tall. 

Fifthly,  the  Beech  is  recommended  by  fome ;  but 
this  feldom  fucceeds  well  after  tranfplanting,  without 
extraordinary  Care;  though  it  arrives  to  a  very  large 
Tree  in  many  Places  in  England. ,  where  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  ;  and  is  the  moft  tedious  and  troublefome  to  raife, 
to  any  tolerable  Size,  in  a  Nurfery  Way. 

Sixthly,  the  Abele  :  This,  indeed,  grows  more  dif- 
perfed  and  loofe  in  its  Plead  than  any  of  the  former, 
and  confequently,  is  worfe  for  Defence  ;  but  yet  is  not 
to  be  left  out  from  the  Number  of  Trees  for  Avenues, 
becaufe  it  is  the  quickeft  in  Growth  of  all  the  fore  ft 
Trees,  and  will  thrive  tolerably  well  in  almoft  any  Soil; 
and  particularly  in  wet  Ground,  where  few  of  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  Trees  will  thrive,  and  this  feldom  fails 
in  tranfplanting. 

Seventhly,  the  Oak  ;  but  this  is  feldom  ufed  in  plant¬ 
ing  Avenues,  becaufe  it  requires  fo  long  a  Time  to 
raife  it  up  to  any  tolerable  Stature  in  the  Nurfery  Way ; 
nor  is  it  apt  to  thrive  much  after  it  has  been  tranfplant- 
ed,  if  at  any  Bignefs. 

As  for  the  Alder,  Afh,  Platanus,  and  Sycomore, 
they  are  but  rarely  ufed  for  planting  Avenues. 

The  old  Method  of  planting  Avenues  with  regular 
Rows  of  Trees,  is  what  has  been  generally  pradfifed 
till  of  late  Years,  that  fome  Perfons  have  introduced  a 
more  magnificent  Method  of  planting  Avenues ;  which 
is,  to  plant  the  Trees  in  Clumps  or  Platoons,  making 
the  Opening  much  wider  than  before ;  and  place  the 
Clumps  of  Trees  at  about  three  hundred  Feet  Diftance 
from  each  other.  In  each  of  thefe  Clumps  they  plant¬ 
ed  feveral  Trees  in  an  irregular  Manner,  but  this  is  on¬ 
ly  to  be  pradfifed  where  the  Avenue  is  of  a  tolerable 
Length  ;  for  in  ftiort  Walks,  it  will  not  appear  fo 
lightly  as  even  Rows  of  Trees,  efpecially  where  the 
View  on  each  Side  is  contradled  ;  but  where  there  is 
Room,  this  Method  is  to  be  prefered  to  the  other ;  for, 
as  a  Perfon  rides  through  the  Avenue,  the  Opening 
between  the  Trees  to  the  Turf,  where  the  Deer  are  feed¬ 
ing,  is  much  more  agreeable  than  in  palling  between 
ftrait  Rows  of  Trees.  The  Trees  fhould  be  planted 
about  thirty  Feet  afunder  in  the  Clumps,  and  a  little 
Ditch  thrown  up  round  each  Clump,  and  a  Fence  put 
up  to  prevent  the  Deer  from  coming  to  bark  them. 

AURANTIUM  [this  Plant  is  fo  called  from  An- 
rum,  Lat.  Gold,  on  Account  of  its  golden  Colour], 
the  Orange  Tree. 

The  Charaflers  are, 

The  Empale  ment  of  the  Flower  is  fmall ,  of  one  Leaf, 
indented  in  five  Parts.  The  Flower  hath  five  oblong  fpread-, 
ing  Petals ,  and  many  Stamina ,  which  are  frequently  joined 
in  fmall  feparate  Bodies  at  Bottom ,  and  are  crowned  by  ob¬ 
long  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  the  round  Germen, 
fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style ,  crowned  by  a  globular  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  fie  fry  Fruit ,  ccm- 
preffed  at  both  Ends ,  having  a  thick  fiejhy  Pulp ,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  Cells ,  each  containing  two  oval  callous 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants,  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  joined  to 
the  Citron,  to  which  he  has  alfo  added  the  Lemon, 
making  them  only  Species  of  the  fame  Genus,  and 
ranges  it  in  his  eighth  Clafs,  entitled  Polyadelphia  Ico- 
fandria ,  the  Flowers  having  twenty  Stamina,  which  are 
joined  in  feveral  Bodies.  The  Diftindtion  which  he 
makes  in  the  Orange  from  the  Citron,  is  in  its  having 
a  Heart-lhaped  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Leaf ;  but  if  the 
Fruit  may  be  allowed  as  a  Charadter  in  diftinguiflhing 
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the  Genus,  this  may  be  feparated  by  the  Shape,  being 
comprefled  at  both  Ends,  whereas  the  Citron  is  length¬ 
ened  at  the  Top. 

The  Species  are,  _  . 

1.  Aurantium  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  glabris.  O- 
range  Tree,  with  oval  Spear-lhaped  fmooth  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Aurantium  acri  medulla  vulgar e.  Ferr .  Hefp. 
The  common  Seville  Orange. 

2.  Aurantium  foliis  lanceolati's  acutis  glabris.  O- 
range  Tree,  with  pointed  Spear-lhaped  fmooth  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Aurantium  Sinenfe.  Ferr.  Hefp.  The  China 
Orange. 

3.  Aurantium  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  glabris.  O- 
rangeTree,  with  narrow  Spear-lhaped  fmooth  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Aurantium  angufto  falicis  folio  diFtum. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Orange  Tree,  with  narrow  Leaves  call¬ 
ed  Willow-leaved  Orange,  and  by  fome  the  Turkey 
Orange. 

4.  Aurantium  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  craffis  lucidis , 
fruhlu  maxima.  Orange  Tree,  with  thick  fhining  oval 
Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  large  Fruit.  This  is  the 
Aurantium  fruhtu  maxima  Indite  Orient alis .  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  The  Pumpelmoes,  or  Shaddock. 

5.  Aurantium  pumilum  foliis  ovatis  floribus  fejfili- 
bus.  Dwarf  Orange  Tree  with  oval  Leaves,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  clofe  to  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Auran¬ 
tium  pumilum  fubacri  medulla.  Bartol.  The  Dwarf  or 
Nutmeg  Orange. 

There  are  many  Varieties  of  this,  as  there  is  of  moft 
other  Fruits  which  have  arifen  from  Culture  ;  but  thofe 
here  enumerated  may  ftridly  be  allowed  to  be  diftinft 
Species.  The  Varieties  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  are, 

l .  The  yellow  and  white  ftriped  leaved  Orange.  1 .  The  curled 
leaved  Orange.  3.  The  horned  Orange.  4.  The  double 
flowering  Orange.  And  5.  The  hermaphrodite  Orange. 

The  China  Orange  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  Seville , 
therefore  mull:  be  treated  more  tenderly,  placing  it  in 
Winter  in  the  warmed:  Part  of  the  Green-houfe,  and 
houfing  it  earlier  in  Autumn,  otherwife  the  Fruit  will 
all  drop  from  the  Trees.  This  Sort  rarely  produces 
good  Fruit  in  England ,  nor  are  the  Leaves  of  the  Tree 
near  fo  large  or  beautiful,  as  thofe  of  the  Seville  Orange  ; 
therefore  the  latter  Ihould  be  prefered,  and  only  a  Tree 
or  two  of  the  China  Sort  kept  for  Variety. 

The  Dwarf  Orange  is  alfo  tender,  and  the  Leaves  are 
Very  fmall,  growing  in  Clufters  ;  the  Joints  of  the 
•Branches  are  very  near  each  other,  and  the  Flowers  of 
thefe  grow  very  clofe  together,  and  appear  like  a  Nofe- 
gay,  the  Branches  being  covered  with  them.  This 
Sort,  when  in  Flower,  is  proper  to  place  in  a  Room  or 
Gallery,  to  adorn  them  ;  the  Flowers  being  very  fweet, 
will  perfume  the  Air  of  the  Place  •,  but  thefe  are  fel- 
dom  to  be  found  in  good  Health,  becaufe  they  mull 
be  treated  with  more  Care  than  the  common  Orano-e 
and  Lemon  Trees ;  as  mull  alfo  the  Shaddock,  other- 
wife  the  Fruit  will  always  drop  off  in  Winter.  The 
Pumpelmoes  was  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  by  one 
Capt.  Shaddock ,  from  whom  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Weft-Indies  gave  this  Fruit  the  Name.  But  they  have 
greatly  degenerated  the  Fruit  fince  it  has  been  in  the 
W ft-lndies ,  by  railing  the  Trees  from  Seeds;  the  greatefl 
Part  of  which  produce  harlh  four  Fruit,  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  original  Sort ;  the  Flelh  or  Pulp  of  which  is 
red,  whereas  the  greater  Part  of  the  Trees  in  America 
produce  Fruit  with  a  pale  yellow  Flelh;  and  by  con- 
llantly  railing  thefe  Trees  from  Seeds,  they  degenerate 
the  Fruit  continually  ;  whereas  if  they  would  bud  from 
the  good  Sort,  they  might  have  it  in  as  great  Plenty  as 
1  ey  P  e^ed  ’  but  there  are  few  Perfons  in  that  Part  of 
the  World,  who  underhand  the  Method  of  grafting  or 
buding  Fruit  Trees ;  and  if  they  did,  they  ?re  fo  neg¬ 
ligent  of  their  Fruits,  (Ac.  as  to  leave  the  whole  ?o 
^ture ;  feldom  giving  themfelves  any  farther  Trouble 
than  to  put  the  Seeds  into  the  Ground,  and  leave  them 
to  grow  as  Nature  lhall  incline. 

m, nVPr00fu0f  What  1  have  here  faid’  1  cannot  omit  to 

Skh  tohat,f  few  Years  a8°’  1  fent  two  fmall  Trees 
wan^n^  °raiFrt0  where  this  Sort  was 

td  whih\  °m  tJhefeJraany  other  T*es  were  bud- 

>  vh*h  have  produced  Plenty  of  Fruit,  fome  of 


which  were  fent  to  England  lafl  Year ;  and  although 
they  were  long  in  their  Paffage,  yet  when  they  arrived 
here,  they  were  greatly  fuperior  to  any  of  thofe  Fruit 
which  are  imported  hither  from  Spain  or  Portugal  ;  one 
of  thofe  affording  three  Times  the  Quantity  of  Juice, 
that  a  Fruit  of  equal  Size  from  either  of  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries  does. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Orange  Trees  with  flriped  Leaves 
are  tender,  therefore  mult  be  placed  in  a  warm  Part  of 
the  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  and  mufl  be  treated- with 
more  Care  than  the  common  Sort,  otherwife  they  will 
not  thrive.  Thefe  are  Varieties  which  fome  Perfons  are 
fond  of,  but  they  never  produce  good  Fruit,  nor  are 
the  Flowers  produced  in  fo  great  Plenty,  therefore  a 
few  only  flhould  be  preferved  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  horned  Orange  differs  from  the  other  Sorts,  in 
the  Fruit  dividing  into  Parts,  and  the  Rind  expanding 
in  Form  of  Horns :  This  and  the  diftorted  Orange, 
are  preferved  by  fome  curious  Perfons  for  Variety,  but 
they  are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  common  Orange.  There 
is  alfo  a  great  Variety  of  fweet  Oranges  both  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft-Indies ,  fome  of  which  are  much  more 
efteemed  than  thofe  we  now  have  in  Europe ;  but  as 
they  are  much  tenderer,  they  will  not  thrive  in  this 
Country  with  the  common  Culture  ;  therefore  I  (hall 
not  enumerate  them,  but  lhall  proceed  to  give  Directi¬ 
ons  for  the  Management  of  Orange  Trees  in  England. 

If  you  purpofe  to  raife  Stocks  for  buding  of  Oranges, 
you  Ihould  procure  fome  Citron  Seeds  which  were  duly 
ripened  ;  for  the  Stocks  of  this  Kind  are  preferable  to 
any  other,  both  for  Quicknefs  of  Growth,  as  alfo  that 
they  will  take  Buds  of  either  Orange,  Lemon,  or  Ci¬ 
tron  ;  next  to  thefe  are  the  Seville  Orange  Seeds.  The 
bell  Seeds  are  ufually  to  be  had  from  roten  Fruits, 
which  are  commonly  eafy  to  be  procured  in  the  Spring 
of  the  Year ;  then  prepare  a  good  hot  Bed,  of  either 
Horfe  Dung  or  Tanners  Bark;  the  lafb  of  which  is 
much  the  better,  if  you  can  eafily  procure  it.  When 
this  Bed  is  in  a  moderate  Temper  lor  Pleat,  you  mult 
fow  your  Seeds  in  Pots  of  good  rich  Earth,  and  plunge 
them  into  the  hot  Bed  ;  obferving  to  give  them  Water 
frequently,  and  raife  the  Glalfes  in  the  great  Heat  of 
the  Day,  to  give  proper  Air,  left  the  Seeds  Ihould  fuf- 
fer  by  too  great  Heat :  In  three  Weeks  Time  your 
Seeds  will  come  up,  and  if  the  young  Plants  are  not 
Hinted,  either  for  Want  of  proper  Heat  or  Moifture, 
they  will  be  in  a  Month’s  Time  after  their  Appearance, 
fit  to  tranfplant  into  fingle  Pots  :  You  mull  therefore 
renew  your  hot  Bed,  and  having  prepared  a  Quantity 
of  fmall  Halfpenny  Pots  (which  are  about  five  Inches 
over  at  the  Top),  fill  thefe  half  full  of  good  frelh 
Earth,  mixed  with  very  roten  Cow  Dung ;  and  then 
fhake  out  the  young  Plants  from  the  larg”  Pots,  with 
all  the  Earth  about  them,  that  you  may  the  better  fe- 
parate  the  Plants  without  tearing  their  Roots  ;  and 
having  half  filled  the  Pots  with  Earth,  put  a  fingle 
Plant  into  each  of  the  fmall  Pots ;  then  fill  them  up 
with  the  fame  Earth  as  before  direfled,  plunging  the 
Pots  into  the  new  hot  Bed,  giving  them  a  good  Water¬ 
ing  to  fix  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  obferve  to  re¬ 
peat  the  fame  very  often  (for  this  Plant,  when  in  a  hot 
Bed,  requires  much  Water),  but  befure  to  fcreen  them, 
from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day.  In  this  Method, 
with  due  Care,  your  Plants  will  grow  to  be  two  Feet 
high  by  July,  when  you  mufl  begin  to  harden  them  by 
Degrees,  in  raifing  your  Glaffes  very  high,  and  when 
the  Weather  is  good,  take  them  quite  off;  but  do  not 
expofe  them  to  the  open  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
but  rather  take  off  the  Glaffes,  and  fhade  the  Plants 
with  Mats,  which  may  be  taken  off  when  the  Sun  de¬ 
clines  ;  for  the  violent  Heat  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day 
would  be  very  injurious  to  them,  efpecially  while 
young.  Toward  the  End  of  September  you  mufl  houfe 
them,  obferving  to  place  them  near  the  Windows  of  the 
Green-houfe,  to  prevent  the  Damps  from  moulding 
then  tender  Shoots.  During  the  Winter  Seafon  they 
may  be  often  refrefhed  with  Water,  and  in  March  or 
fpwg.wafh  their  Heads  and  Stems,  to  clear  them  from 
the  filth  that  may  have  fettled  thereon,  during  their 
being  in  the  Houfe;  and  you  mufl  alfo  give  them  a 
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gentle  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  which  will  greatly  for¬ 
ward  them  ;  but  harden  them  by  theBegining  of  June, 
that  they  may  be  in  right  Order  to  bud  in  Augujt ;  when 
you  fhould  make  Choice  of  Curings  from  Trees  that 
arc  healthy jind  fruitful,  of  whatever  Kinds  you  pleafe, 
obferving  that  the  Shoots  are  round  ;  the  Buds  of  thefe 
bring  much  better  and  ealier  to  part  from  the  Wood, 
than  fuch  as  are  fiat.  When  you  have  buded  the  Stocks, 
you  fhould  remove  them  into  a  Green-houfe,  to  defend 
them  from  Wet,  turning  the  Buds  from  the  Sun  ;  but  let 
them  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible,  and  refrefh  them 
often  with  Water.  In  a  Month’s  Time  after  buding, 
you  will  fee  which  of  them  has  taken  ;  you  mult  then 
untie  them,  that  the  Binding  may  not  pinch  the  Buds, 
and  let  them  remain  in  the  Green-houfe  all  the  Win¬ 
ter  •,  then  in  the  Spring,  prepare  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark  ;  and,  after  having  cut  off  the  Stocks 
about  three  Inches  above  the  Buds,  plunge  their  Pots 
into  the  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  give  them  Air  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  as  the  Heat  of  the  Weather  fhall  require;  but  be 
fure  to  fcreen  them  from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun  during 
the  Heat  of  the  Day.  In  this  Management,  if  your 
Buds  fhoot  kindly,  they  will  grow  to  the  Height  of 
two  Feet  or  more,  by  July  ;  at  which  Time  you  muft 
begin  to  harden  them  before  the  cold  Weather  comes 
on,  that  they  may  the  better  Hand  in  the  Green-houfe 
the  following  Winter.  In  the  firft  Winter  after  their 
Shooting,  you  muft  keep  them  very  warm  ;  for,  by 
forcing  them  in  the  Bark  Bed,  they  well  be  fomewhat 
tenderer  ;  but  it  is  very  neceffary  to  raife  them  to  their 
Height  in  one  Seafon,  that  their  Stems  may  be  ftrait  : 
For  in  fuch  Trees,  which  are  two  or  more  Years  grow¬ 
ing  to  their  heading  Fleight,  the  Stems  are  always 
crooked.  In  the  fucceeding  Years,  their  Management 
will  be  the  lame  as  in  lull  grown  Trees,,  which  will  be 
hereafter  treated  of:  I  fhall  therefore,  now,  proceed  to 
treat  of  the  Management  of  fuch  Trees  as  are  brought 
over  every  Year  in  Cherts  from  Italy  ;  which  is,  indeed, 
by  much  the  quicker  Way  of  furnifhing  a  Green-houfe 
with  large  Trees ;  for  thole  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds 
in  England ,  will  not  grow  fo  large  in  their  Stems  under 
eighteen  or  twenty  Years,  as  thefe  will  have  when 
brought  over ;  and  although  their  Heads  are  fmall 
when  we  receive  them,  yet  in  three  Years,  with  good 
Management,  they  will  obtain  large  Heads  and  "pro¬ 
duce  Fruit. 

In  the  Choice  of  thefe  Trees,  obferve  firrt,  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  their  Shoots  and  Leaves  (if  they  have  any 
upon  them)  to  diftinguifh  their  different  Sorts,  for  the 
Shaddock  and  Citrons  always  make  much  ftronger 
Shoots  than  the  Orange ;  for  which  Real'on,  the  Italian 
Gardeners,  who  raife  thefe  Trees  for  Sale,  generally 
propagate  tiiole  Sorts,  fo  that  they  bring  few  of  the  Se¬ 
ville  Orange  Trees  over,  which  are  much  more  valu¬ 
able,  both  for  their  Flowers  and  Fruit ;  alfo  prefer  thofe 
that  have  two  good  Buds  in  each  Stock  (for  many  of 
them  have  but  one,  which  will  always  produce  an  irre¬ 
gular  Head)  :  The  Straitnels  of  the  Stem,  Frefhnefs  of 
the  Branches,  and  Plumpnefs  of  the  Bark,  are  necef- 
fary  Obfervations. 

When  you  have  furnifhed  yourfelf  with  a  Parcel  of 
Trees,  you  muft  prepare  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  in  Length  and  Breadth  according  to  the  Number 
of  d  lees  to  be  forced ;  then  put  your  Trees  into  a  Tub  of 
Water  upright,  about  half  Way  of  the  Stems,  leaving 
the  Lie  ad  and  upper  Part  of  the  Stem  out  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  the  better  to  draw  and  imbibe  the  Moirture.  In 
this  Situation  they  may  remain  two  or  three  Days  (ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Plumpnefs  when  you  received  them)  ; 
dien  take  them  out,  and  clean  their  Roots  from  all 
Filth,  cuting  off  all  broken  or  bruifed  Roots,  and  all 
the  fmall  Fibres,  which  are  quite  dried  by  being  fo  long 
out  of  the  Earth  ;  and  ferub  the  Stems  with  a  hard 
Hair  Brufh,  cleaning  them  afterwards  with  a  Cloth; 
tnen  cut  oft  the  Branches  about  three  Inches  from  the 
Stem,  and  having  prepared  a  Quantity  of  good  frefih 
Earth,  mixed  with  very  roten  Neats  Dung,  plant  your 
Trees  tnerein,  obferving  never  to  put  them  into  large 
x  ots  ;  for  if  they  are  but  big  enough  to  contain  their 
Roots,  it  is  fufficient  at  firft  Planting ;  and  be  fure  to 
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put  fome  Potfherds  and  large  Stones  in  the  Bottom  of 
each  Pot,  to  keep  the  Holes  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots 
from  being  ftoped  with  Earth,  that  the  Water  may 
freely  pafs  off,  and  wrap  fome  Haybands  round  their 
Stems,  from  Bottom  to  Top,  to  prevent  the  Sun  from 
drying  their  Bark  ‘  then  plunge  thefe  Pots  into  the  Bark 
Bed,  watering  them  Well  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  frequently  repeating  the  fame  all  over  their 
Heads  and  Stems,  being  very  careful  not  to  over  wa¬ 
ter  them,  efpecinlly  before  they  have  made  good  Roots; 
and  obferve  to  fcreen  the  Glaffes  of  your  hot  Bed  from 
the  Sun  in  the  Pleat  of  the  Day. 

If  your  Trees  take  to  grow  kindly  (as  there  is  little 
Reafon  to  doubt  of,  if  the  Directions  given  be  duly  ob- 
ferved),  they  will  have  made  ftrong  Shoots  by  the  Be- 
gining  of  June-,  at  which  Time  you  fhould  flop  their 
Shoots,  to  obtain  lateral  Branches  to  furnifh  their 
Heads ;  and  now  you  muft  give  them  Air  plentifully, 
and  begin  to  harden  them,  that  in  the  Middle  of  July 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  open  Air,  in  fome  warm 
Situation,  defended  from  the  great  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
and  from  Winds,  that  they  may  be  hardened  before 
Winter.  About  the  End  of  September  you  fhould  houfe 
thefe  Plants,  feting  them  at  firft  iri  the  Front  of  the 
Green-houfe,  near  the  Glaffes,  keeping  the  Windows 
open  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  will  permit;  and 
about  the  latter  End  of  October,  when  you  bring  in  the 
Myrtles,  and  other  lefs  tender  Trees,  you  muft  fet  your 
Oranges  in  the  warmeft  and  beft  Part  of  the  Houfe, 
placing  lower  Plants  or  Trees  in  the  Front,  to  hide 
their  Stems.  During  the  Winter,  let  your  Waterings 
be  frequent,  but  give  them  not  too  much  at  a  Time  ; 
for  now  their  Heads  are  but  fmall,  and  therefore  inca¬ 
pable  to  difeharge  too  great  a  Quantity  of  Moifture  ; 
and  take  great  Care  to  guard  them  from  Froft. 

In  the  Spring,  when  you  begin  to  take  out  fome  of 
your  hardieft  Sorts  of  Plants,  to  thin  your  Houfe, 
wafh  and  cleanfe  the  Stems  and  Leaves  of  your  Orange 
Trees,  taking  out  the  upper  Part  of  the  Earth  in  the 
Pots,  filling  them  up  again  with  good  frefti  rich  Earth, 
laying  thereon  a  little  roten  Neats  Dung  round  the  Qut- 
fide  of  the  Pots,  but  do  not  let  it  lie  near  the  Stem  of 
the  Trees ;  then  place  them  at  wider  Diftarices  in  the 
Houfe,  that  the  Air  may  circulate  round  their  Heads ; 
giving  them  Air  difcretionally,  as  the  Weather  grows 
warm,  but  do  not  remove  them  into  the  open  Air  until 
the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  May ,  that  the  Weather  is 
fettled  ;  for  many  Times,  when  they  are  removed  out 
too  foon,  the  Mornings  often  proving  cold,  give  them 
at  leaft  a  great  Check,  which  will  change  the  Colour  of 
their  Leaves,  and  many  Times  kill  the  extreme  weak 
Part  of  the  Shoots.  Let  the  Situation  for  your  Orange 
Trees,  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  be  as  much  defended 
from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  ftrong 
Winds,  as  poffible,  by  tall  Trees  or  Hedges ;  both  of 
which,  if  they  are  expofed  thereto,  are  very  hurtful  to 
them. 

As  thefe  Trees  advance,  it  will  be  neceffiary  in  the 
Summer  to  flop  ftrong  Shoots  when  they  grow  irregu¬ 
lar,  to  force  out  lateral  Branches  to  fill  th°Head  ;  but 
do  not  pinch  off  the  Tops  of  all  the  Shoots  (as  is  the 
Pra&ice  of  fome),  which  will  fill  the  Tree  with  fmall 
Shoots,  too  weak  to  fupport  Fruit ;  but  endeavour  to 
form  a  regular  Head,  and  obtain  ftrong  Shoots,  taking 
away  weak  trifling  Branches  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon,  your  Orange  Trees  will 
require  frequent  Waterings  in  dry  Weather,  efpecially 
if  they  are  large ;  therefore  you  fhould  endeavour  to 
have  the  Water  as  near  the  Trees  as  poffible,  to  fave 
the  Trouble  of  carrying  it,  which  in  a  large  Quantity 
of  Trees,  takes  up  much  Time.  Your  Water  fhould 
be  foft,  and  expofed  to  the  Air,  but  never  add  Dung 
of  any  Sort  thereto  ;  which,  although  by  many  fre¬ 
quently  recommended,  yet  has  always  been  found  de- 
ftruCtive  to  thefe,  and  all  other  Trees,  if  much  ufed  ; 
it  being  like  hot  Liquors  to  human  Bodies,  which,  at 
firft  taking,  feem  to  add  Vigour,  yet  certainly  leave 
the  Body  weaker  after  fome  Time,  than  before. 

Your  Orange  Trees  will  require  to  be  fhifted  and  new 
poted  every  other  Year,  therefore  you  muft  prepare  a 
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Quantity  of  good  Earth,  at  lead  a  Year  before  you  in¬ 
tend  to  ufe  it,  that  it  may  be  well  mixed  and  perfectly 
roten.  The  beft  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  about  the 
End  of  April ,  that  they  may  have  taken  frefh  Root  be¬ 
fore  they  are  removed  out  of  the  Green-houfe  ;  and 
when  this  Work  is  performed,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
let  them  remain  in  the  Eloufe  a  Fortnight  longer  than 
ufual,  to  be  well  fettled. 

fn  the  performing  this  Work,  after  you  have  drawn 
the  Trees  out  of  the  Rots,  you  muft  cut  off  all  the 
Roots  round  the  Outfide  of  the  Ball  of  Earth,  and  take 
away  all  mouldv  Roots  (if  any  Inch  be) ;  then  with  a 
iharp  Iron  Inftrument,  get  as  much  of  the  old  Earth 
from  between  the  Roots  as  poffible,  being  careful  not 
to  break  or  tear  the  Roots ;  then  fet  the  Root  of  the 
Tree  into  a  large  Tub  of  Water  for  about  a  Quarter  of 
an  Hour,  to  foak  the  under  Part  of  the  Ball  of  Earth  •, 
and  afterwards  fcrub  the  Stems  of  the  Trees  with  a  hard 
Hair  Brufh,  cleaning  them,  and  the  Heads,  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  a  foft  woollen  Cloth.  Your  Pots  being  pre¬ 
pared,  with  fome  Potfherds  and  large  Stones  in  the 
Bottom,  put  fome  of  your  frefh  Earth  into  the  Pot, 
about  three  or  four  Inches  thick ;  and  having  placed 
your  Tree  thereon,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Pot,  upright, 
fill  it  up  with  the  fame  rich  Earth,  preffing  it  down  hard 
with  your  Hands  •,  then  water  the  Tree  all  over  the 
Head,  with  a  Watering  Pot  that  has  a  Role  upon  the 
Spout,  to  let  the  Water  fall  light  and  thick  (as  in  a 
Shower  of  Rain) ;  and  in  watering  thefe  Trees,  do  it 
in  the  fame  Manner,  during  the  Time  they  abide  in 
the  Houfe  after  fhifting;  this  will  greatly  refrefh  their 
Pleads,  and  promote  their  taking  frefh  Roots. 

When  you  firft  fet  thefe  Trees  abroad  after  fhifting, 
you  fhould  place  them  near  the  Shelter  of  Hedges,  and 
faften  their  Stems  to  ftrong  Stakes,  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  difturbed  by  Winds  ;  which  fometimes  will  blow 
frefh  planted  Trees  out  of  the  Pots,  if  too  much  ex- 
pofed  thereto,  and  thereby  greatly  injure  their  new 
Roots. 

If  old  Orange  Trees  have  been  ill  managed,  and' 
their  Heads  become  ragged  and  decayed,  the  belt  Me¬ 
thod  to  reftore  them,  is  to  cut  off  the  greateft  Part  of 
their  Heads  early  in  March,  and  draw  them  out  of  the 
1  ubs  or  Pots,  and  fhake  off  the  Earth  from  their 
Roots,  cuting  away  all  fmall  Fibres  and  mouldy  Roots ; 
and  then  foak  and  clean  their  Roots,  Stems,  and 
Branches,  planting  them  into  good  Earth,  and  feting 
them  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  as  was  directed 
ior  fuch  ft  rees  as  came  from  Abroad,  managing  them 
in  the  lame  Manner :  By  this  Method  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  new  Heads,  and  in  two  Years  Time,  become  good 
Trees  again.  But  if  thefe  are  large  Trees,  and  have 
grown  in  Tubs  for  feveral  Years,  your  beft  Way  will 
,  to  prepare  a  Parcel  of  rough  Bafkets  (fuch  as  are 
uied  for  bafketing  Ever-greens,  when  fent  to  a  diftant 
Place) :  I  ,et  thefe  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  Tubs  you 
defign  to  plant  your  Trees  into  ;  then  plant  your  Trees 

herem,  plunging  them  into  the  hot  Bed,  and  about  the 

Begining  of  July,  when  your  Trees  have  made  good 
Shoots,  you  may  remove  them  into  the  Tubs,  with 
their  Bafkets  about  them,  filling  the  empty  Space  with 
the  fame  good  hlarth  :  This  will  preferve  your  Tubs 
from  rot  mg;  in  the  Bark,  and  the  Trees  will  do  equally 
veil  as  if  planted  into  the  Tubs  at  firft,  provided  you 
are  careful  in  removing  the  Bafkets,  not  to  difturb  their 
Roots ;  and  alfo  let  them  remain  in  the  Green-houfe  a 
Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  after  planting,  before  you 
let  them  Abroad.  y 

f  hr  ft  I  fet  s  being  new  poted  or  tubbed  every  other 
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with  Water  duly,  and  not  (as  is  fometimes  praftifed) 
ftarve  them  in  Winter,  whereby  their  Fibres  are  dried, 
and  become  mouldy,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  the  Trees ; 
nor  to  give  them  Water  in  too  great  Abundance  ;  but 
rather  let  their  Waterings  be  frequent,  and  given  in 
moderate  Quantities.  You  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  the 
Water  has  free  Paffage  to  drain  off,  for  if  it  be  detained  in 
the  Tubs  or  Pots,  it  will  rot  the  tender  Fibres  of  the 
Trees.  During  the  Winter  Seafon,  they  muft  have 
a  large  Share  of  Air,  when  the  Weather  is  favourable ; 
for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  thefe  Trees  than  ftifling 
of  them  •,  nor  fhould  they  be  placed  too  near  each  other 
in  the  Green-houfe  ;  but  fet  them  at  fuch  Diftance,  that 
their  Branches  may  be  clear  of  each  other,  and  that  the 
Air  may  circulate  freely  round  their  Heads.  In  Sum¬ 
mer  they  fhould  be  placed  where  the  Winds  are  not  vi¬ 
olent,  and  to  have  the  Morning  and  Evening  Sun ;  for 
if  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  Mid-day  Sun,  they 
will  not  thrive.  The  beft  Situation  for  them  is  near 
fome  large  Plantation  of  Trees,  which  will  break  the 
Force  oi  the  Winds,  and  fereen  them  from  the  violent 
Heat  of  the  Sun.  In  fuch  a  Situation  they  may  remain 
until  the  Begining  of  Offober,  or  later,  according  as  the 
Seafon  proves  favourable  ;  for  if  they  are  carried  into 
the  Green-houfe  early,  and  the  Autumn  ftiould  prove 
warm,  it  will  occafion  the  Trees  ro  make  frefh  Shoots, 
which  will  be  weak  and  tender,  and  fo  liable  to  perifh  in 
Winter  ;  and  fometimes  it  will  occafion  their  flowering 
in  Winter,  which  greatly  weakens  the  Trees  :  Nor 
Ihould  they  remain  fo  long  abroad  as  to  be  injured  by 
Morning  Frofts. 

The  beft  Compoft  for  Orange  Trees  is  two-thirds  of 
frefh  Earth  from  a  good  Pafture,  which  fhould  not  be 
too  light,  nor  over  ftiff,  but  rather  a  Hazel  Loam  j 
this  ftiould  be  taken  about  ten  Inches  deep  with  the 
Sward,  which  fhould  be  mixed  with  the  Earth  to  rot, 
and  one  third  Part  of  Neats  Dung ;  thefe  fhould  be 
mixed  together,  at  leaft  twelve  Months  before  it  is  uied, 
obfervingto  turn  it  over  every  Month,  to  mix  it  well, 
and  to  rot  the  Sward ;  this  will  alfo  break  the  Clods, 
and  caufe  the  Mould  to  be  finer.  Before  you  make  ufe 
of  this  Earth,  you  ftiould  pals  it  through  a  rough  Screen, 
to  feparate  the  great  Stones  and  the  Roots  of  the  Sward 
therefrom  ;  but  by  no  Means  ftft  the  Earth  too  fine  ;  for 
this  is  very  prejudicial  to  moft  Plants,  but  particularly 
to  Orange  Trees. 

Of  late  Years  there  have  been  many  of  thefe  Trees 
planted  againft  Wails,  and  Frames  of  Glafs  made  to  fix 
over  them  in  Winter;  and  fome  few  curious  Perfons  have 
planted  thefe  Trees  in  the  full  Ground,  and  have  erefted 
moveable  Covers  to  put  over  thefe  Trees  in  Winter, 
which  are  fo  contrived  as  to  be  all  taken  away  in  Sum¬ 
mer  :  Where  thefe  have  been  well  executed,  the  Trees 
have  made  great  Progrefs  in  their  Growth,  and  produc¬ 
ed  a  much  larger  Quantity  of  Fruit,  which  have  ripen¬ 
ed  fo  well,  as  to  be  extremely  good  for  eating.  If  thefe 
are  planted  either  againft  Walls  with  Defign  of  training 
the  Branches  to  the  Walls,  or  in  Borders  at  a  fmall  Dif¬ 
tance, ^  fo  as  to  train  them  up  as  Standards,  there  ftiould 
be  a  Contrivance  of  a  Fire  Place  or  two,  in  proportion 
to  the  Length  of  the  vV all,  and  Flues  carried  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Wall,  to  warm  the  Air  in  very  cold 
Weather,  otherwife  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  preferve- 
the  1  rees  in  very  hard  Winters  alive ;  or,  if  they  do  live 
through  the  Winter,  they  will  be  fo  much  weakened  by 
the  Cold,  as  not  to  be  recovered  the  following  Summer 
to  a  proper  Strength  for  bearing;  fo  that  wherever 

w  ii^reeS  are  *ntenckd  to  be  placed  againft  or  near  old 
Walls,  the  Flues  fhould  be  builc  up  againft  the  Front, 
allowing  four  Inches  Thicknefs  of  the  Brick  Work,  on 
eac  Side  the  Flues,  obferving  to  fallen  this  with  Irons. 

Pr(jPer  P^ances>  to  fecure  it  from  feparating  from 
the  old  Wall  :  The  Manner  of  making  thefe  Flues  is 
fully  explained  under  the  Article  of  Hot  Walls.  Where 
this  Contrivance  is  made,  there  will  be  no  Hazard  of 
lofing  the  Trees,  be  the  Winter  ever  fo  fevere,  with  a 
little  proper  Care  ;  whereas,  if  this  is  wanting,  there  will 
require  great  Care  and  Trouble  to  cover  and  uncover  the 
G  affes  every  Day,  when  there  is  any  Sun.-,  and  if  the 
V\  all  is  not  thicker  tna n  they  are  ufually  built,  the  Froft 

will. 
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will  penetrate  through  the  Walls  in  fevere  Winters  ;  fo 
that  covering  and  fecuring  the  Glades  of  the  Front  will 
not  be  fufficient  to  preferve  the  Trees,  be  it  done  with 
ever  fo  much  Care  :  Therefore  the  firft  Expence  of  the 
Walls  will  fave  great  Trouble  and  Charge,  and  be  the 
fecureft  Method. 

If  the  Ground  is  wet,  or  of  a  ftrong  Clay,  fo  as  to 
detain  theMoifture,  the  Borders  fhouldbe  railed  above 
the  Level  of  the  Ground,  in  Proportion  to  the  Situation 
of  the  Place  ;  for  where  the  Wet  lies  in  Winter  near  the 
Surface,  it  will  greatly  prejudice,  if  not  totally  deftroy 
the  Trees  •,  fo  that  Lime  Rubbilh  Ihould  be  laid  at  lead: 
two  Feet  thick,  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Border,  to  drain  off 
the  Wet ;  and  the  Earth  Ihould  be  laid  two  and  a  half 
or  three  Feet  thick  thereon,  which  will  be  a  fufficient 
Depth  for  the  Roots  of  the  Trees.  In  thefe  Borders 
there  may  be  a  few  Roots  of  the  Guernfey  and  Belladonna 
Lilies  planted,  or  any  other  exotick  bulbous -rooted 
Flowers,  which  do  not  grow  high,  or  draw  too  much 
Nourifhment  from  the  Borders ;  and  thefe,  producing 
their  Flowers  in  Autumn  or  Winter,  will  make  a  good 
Appearance,  and  thrive  much  better  than  if  kept  in  Pots. 

The  Management  of  the  Orange  Trees  in  thefe  Places, 
is  nearly  the  fame  as  hath  been  directed  for  thole  in  Pots 
or  Tubs,  excepting  that  the  Borders  in  thefe  Places 
ffiould  be  dug,  and  refrefhed  with  fome  very  roten 
Dung,  every  Year. 

AURICULA  MURIS,  or  Pilosella.  Moufe  Ear. 

This  is  a  fort  of  Hawkweed  with  fmall  hairy  Leaves, 
which  are  white  underneath :  The  Plant  trails  upon  the 
Ground,  taking  Root  at  the  Joints,  by  which  Means 
it  will  foon  fpread  over  a  large  Compafs  of  Ground. 

This  is  very  common  in  England  ;  it  grows  chiefly  on 
dry  barren  Places,  or  upon  old  Walls ;  and  is  too  often 
a  troublefome  Weed  in  Grafs  Plats  in  Gardens. 

AURICULA  URSI  [/.  e.  Bear’s  Ear,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  the  Antients  fanfied  itrefembled  the  Ear  of  a  Bear] 
Bear’s  Ear,  or  Auricula. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  Genus  to  the  Primula 
veris  of  Tournefort,  making  this  one  Species  under  the 
Title  of  Primula . 

To  enumerate  the  Diverfities  of  this  Plant,  would  be 
almoft  endlefs  and  impoffible ;  for  every  Year  produces 
vaft  Quantities  of  new  Flowers,  differing  in  Shape,  Size, 
or  Colour  of  the  Flowers;  and  alfo  in  the  Leaves  of 
thefe  Plants  there  is  as  great  a  Variety,  fo  that  the  fkil- 
ful  Florid  is  oftentimes  capable  of  diftinguifhing  the 
particular  Sorts  thereby. 

But  as  it  feldom  happens,  that  fuch  of  thefe  Flowers 
as  are  at  one  time  in  great  Efteem,  continue  to  be  re¬ 
garded  a  few  Years  after,  (there  being  ffcill  finer  or  larger 
Flowers  produced  from  Seeds,  which  are  what  the  Flo- 
rifts  chiefly  feek  after),  it  would  be  needlefs  to  mention 
any  of  them ;  wherefore  I  fhall  proceed  'to  give  the 
Characters  of  a  good  Auricula. 

1.  Fhe  Stem  of  the  Flower  fhouldbe  lofty  and  ftrong. 

2.  The  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  fhould  be  fhort ,  that  the 
Umbel  may  be  regular  and  cbfe. 

3.  F'he  Pips  or  Neck  of  each  Flower  ftoouldbe  fhort,  and 
the  Flowers  large,  and  regularly  fpread ,  being  no  ways  in¬ 
clinable  to  cup. 

4.  That  the  Colours  are  very  bright,  and  well  mixed. 1 

5.  That  the  Eye  of  the  Flower  be  large,  round,  and  of  a 
good  White,  or  Fellow  ;  and  that  the  Tube  or  Neck  be  not 
too  wide. 

All  the  Flowers  of  this  Kind,  that  want  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  Properties,  are  now  rejected  by  every 
good  Florid  •,  for  as  the  Varieties  every  Year  increafe 
from  Seeds,  fo  the  bad  ones  are  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  their  Betters ;  but  in  fome  People  the  Paffion 
for  new  Flowers  fo  much  prevails,  that,  fuppofing  the 
old  Flower  greatly  preferable  to  a  new  one,  if  it  is  of 
their  own  railing,  the  latter  muft  take  Place  of  the  old 
one. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  Flowers  from  Seeds,  you  muft 
make  choice  of  the  heft  Flowers  you  have  ;  which  Ihould 
be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  that  they  may  have  the  Be¬ 
nefit  oi  Showers,  without  which  they  feldom  produce 
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good  Seeds  :  The  Time  of  their  Ripening  is  in  June, 
which  you  will  eafily  know,  by  their  Seed  VelTel  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  brown  Colour,  and  opening;  you  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  careful  left  the  Seeds  be  fcattered  out  of  the 
Vefiel,  for  it  will  not  be  all  fit  to  gather  at  the  fame 
Time. 

The  Time  for  fowing  this  Seed  is  commonly  in  Aiu- 
guft ;  but  if  it  be  fown  any  time  before  Chrijlmas ,  it  will 
be  time  enough. 

The  beft  Soil  for  this  Seed  is  good  frefh  light  fandy 
Mould,  mixed  with  very  roten  Neats  Dung,  or  very  roten 
Duns;  from  the  Bottom  of  an  old  hot  Bed  :  With  this 
you  fhould  fill  your  Pots,  Boxes,  or  Bafkets,  in  which 
you  intend  to  fow  your  Seeds ;  and  having  levelled  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth  very  fmooth,  fow  your  Seeds  there¬ 
on,  covering  it  very  lightly  with  roten  Willow  Mould 
taken  out  of  the  Stems  of  decayed  hollow  Willow  Trees; 
then  cover  the  Box,  &c.  with  a  Net  or  Wire,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Cats,  Fowls,  (Ac.  from  fcratching  out,  or  bury¬ 
ing  your  Seeds  too  deep  ;  for  whenever  this  happens,  the 
Seeds  will  remain  a  Year  in  the  Ground  before  the  Plants 
appear,  if  it  fhould  grow  at  laft  ;  fo  that  many  Perfons 
never  cover  thefe  Seeds,  but  leave  them  upon  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth,  in  the  Boxes,  for  the  Rain  to  wafh 
them  into  the  Ground,  which  is  often  the  beft  Method  : 
Let  thefe  Boxes,  (Ac.  be  placed  fo  as  to  receive  half  the 
Day’s  Sun,  during  the  Winter  Seafon ;  but  in  the  Begin- 
ing  of  March,  remove  them  where  they  may  only  have 
the  Morning  Sun  till  Ten  of  the  Clock  ;  for  your  young 
Plants  will  now  foon  begin  to  appear,  which,  if  expofed 
to  one  whole  Day’s  Sun  only,  will  be  all  deftroyed. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon,  in  dry  Weather,  often 
refreffi  them  with  Water  ;  but  never  give  them  too 
great  Quantities  at  once.  In  the  July  following,  your 
Plants  will  be  large  enough  to  tranfplant,  at  which 
Time  you  muft  prepare  a  Bed,  or  Boxes,  filled  with  the 
above  mentioned  Soil,  in  which  you  may  plant  them 
about  three  Inches  fquare,  and  (if  in  Beds)  you  muft 
fhade  them  every  Day,  till  they  are  thoroughly  rooted, 
as  alfo  in  very  hot  dry  Weather;  but  if  they  are  in 
Bafkets,  or  Boxes,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fhady 
Place. 

When  the  Seedling  Auriculas  are  planted  in  Beds, 
there  fhould  be  fome  roten  Neats  Dung  laid  about  ten 
Inches  under  the  Surface,  and  beaten  down  clofe  and 
fmooth  :  This  will  prevent  the  Worms  from  drawing 
the  young  Plants  out  of  the  Earth,  which  they  general¬ 
ly  do  where  this  is  not  practifed.  This  Dung  fhould  be 
laid  about  a  Foot  thick,  which  will  entirely  prevent  the 
Worms  geting  through  it  until  the  Plants  are  well  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  Beds ;  and  the  Roots  of  the  Auriculas 
will  ftrike  down  into  the  Dung  by  the  Spring,  which 
will  make  their  Flowers  ftronger  than  ufual :  Thefe 
Beds  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  Eaft,  and  lereened  from 
the  South  Sun. 

When  you  have  taken  all  your  Plants,  which  are  now 
come  up,  out  of  your  Boxes  or  Pots,  level  the  Earth 
gently  again  ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  fome  of  the 
Seeds  will  lie  in  the  Ground  two  Y'ears  before  they  ap¬ 
pear,  efpecially,  if  they  were  covered  too  deep  when 
fown,  as  was  before  obferved. 

The  Spring  following  many  of  thefe  Flowers  will 
fhew  ;  when  you  may  felect  fuch  of  them  as  have  good 
Properties,  which  fhould  be  removed  each  of  them  in¬ 
to  a  Pot  of  the  fame  prepared  Earth,  and  preferved  un¬ 
til  the  next  Seafon  ;  at  which  Time  you  will  be  capable 
to  form  a  Judgment  of  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Flower ; 
but  thofe  that  produce  plain  coloured  or  fmall  Flowers, 
fhould  be  taken  out,  and  planted  in  Borders  in  the  Out- 
parts  of  the  Garden,  to  make  a  Shew,  or  gather  for 
Nofegays,  (Ac.  the  others,  which  do  not  produce  their 
Flowers  the  fame  Year,  may  be  taken  up,  and  tranf- 
planted  into  a  frelh  Bed,  to  remain  till  you  fee  how 
they  will  prove. 

The  Manner  of  propagating  thefe  Flowers  when  ob¬ 
tained,  is  from  Offsets,  or  Slips,  taken  from  the  old 
Roots  in  April,  when  the  Flowers  are  in  Bloom  :  Thefe 
Offsets  muft  be  planted  into  fmall  Pots  filled  with  the 
fame  Sort  of  Earth,  as  was  before  directed  for  the  Seed¬ 
lings  ;  and,  during  the  Summer  Sealon,  fhould  be  fet 
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in  a  fhady  Place,  and  muft  be  often  (but  very  gently), 
refreflied  with  Water  :  but  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
Ihould  be  flickered  from  violent  Rains.  ^  The  Spring 
following,  thefe  young  Plants  will  produce  Flowers, 
though  but  weak ;  foon  after  they  are  pad;  flowering, 
you  muft  put  them  into  larger  Pots,  and  the  fecond 
Year  they  will  blow  in  Perfection. 

But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fine  Bloom  of  thefe  Flowers, 
you  muft  cbferve  the  following  Directions. 

Firft,  Preferve  your  Plants  from  too  much  Wet  in 
Winter,  which  often  rots  and  fpoils  them  ;  but  let  them 
have  as  much  free  open  Air  as  pollible;  nor  fhould  they 
be  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  which  is  apt  to  for¬ 
ward  their  buding  for  Flower  too  foon  ;  and  the  frolty 
Mornings,  which  often  happen  in  March ,  thereby 
deftroy  their  Buds,  if  they  are  not  protected  therefrom. 
To  prevent  which,  thofe  who  are  very  curious  in  thefe 
Flowers,  place  their- Pots  in  the  Autumn,  under  a  com¬ 
mon  hot  Bed  Frame;  where,  in  good  Weather,  the 
Plants  may  enjoy  the  full  Air,  by  drawing  oft  the  Glades ; 
and  in  great  Rains,  Snow,  or  Froft,  the  Plants  maybe 
fereened,  by  covering  them.  Where  this  Method  is 
practifed  with  Judgment,  the  Flowers  will  be  much 
ftronger,  and  the  Plants  will  increafe  fafter,  than  when 
they  are  expofed  abroad. 

Secondly,  In  the  Begining  of  February,  if  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  mild,  you  muft  take  off  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Earth  in  the  Auricula  Pots,  as  low  as  you  can  without 
difturbing  their  Roots,  and  fill  up  the  Pots  with  frefh 
rich  Earth,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  them  for 
Bloom  ;  as  alio  prepare  your  Offsets  for  tranfpanting  in 
April ,  by  caufing  them  to  pufh  out  new  Roots. 

Thofe  Plants  which  have  ftrong  Angle  Pleads  always 
produce  the  largeft  Clufters  of  Flowers ;  therefore  the 
curious  Florifts  pull  off  the  Offsets  as  foon  as  it  can  be 
done  with  Safety  to  their  Growing,  to  encourage  the 
Mother  Plants  to  flower  the  ftronger;  they  alfo  pinch 
off  the  Flowers  in  the  Autumn,  where  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  fuffer  them  not  to  open,  that  the  Plants 
ihould  not  be  weakened  thereby. 

Thirdly,  You  muft  cover  your  Pots  with  Mats  in 
frofty  Weather,  during  this  Time  of  their  Buding  for 
Flower,  left  the  fharp  Mornings  blight  them,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  blowing. 

Fourthly,  When  your  Flower  Stems  begin  to  advance 
and  the  Bloffom  Buds  grow  turgid,  you  muft  protect 
them  from  hafty  Rains,  which  would  wa fir  off  their 
white  rneally  Farina,  and  greatly  deface  the  Beauty  of 
thtir  Flowers;  but  at  the  fame  time  obferve  to  keep 
them  as  much  uncovered  as  poffible,  otherwife  their 
Stems  will  be  drawn  up  too  weak  to  fupport  their  Flow- 
eis  (which  ^is  often  the  Cafe  when  their  Pots  are  placed 
under  Walls),  and  give  them  gentle  Waterings  to 
ftrengthen  them  ;  but  let  none  of  the  Water  fall  into 
the  Center  of  the  Plant,  or  among  the  Leaves. 

Fifthly,  When  your  Flowers  begin  to  open,  you 
Ihould  remove  their  Pots  upon  a  Stage  (built  with 
Rows  of  Shelves,  one  above  another,  and  covered  on 
the  I  op,  to  preferve  them  from  Wet :  This  fhould  be 
open  to  the  Morning  Sun,  but  flieltered  from  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day) :  In  this  Pofition 
they  will  appear  to  much  greater  Advantage,  than  when 
the  1  ots  ftarffi  upon  the  Ground  ;  for,  their  Flowers 
being  low,  their  Beauty  is  hid  from  us  ;  whereas,  when 
they  ar.e  advanced  upon  Shelves,  we  fee  them  in 
a  rui  I  \  lew  :  In  this  Situation  they  may  remain  until  the 
Beauty  ot  their  Flowers  is  paft  ;  when  they  muft  be  fet 
abroad  to  receive  the  Rains,  and  have  open  free  Air,  in 
order  to  obtain  Seeds,  which  will  fail,  if  they  are  kept 
too  long  under  Shelter.  When  your  Seed  is  ripe, 
ob  erve  to  gather  it  when  it  is  perfectly  dry,  and  expofe 
n  to  the  Sun  in  a  Window  upon  Papers,  to  prevent  its 

growing  mouldy,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  Pods  till  the 
Seaion  for  fowmg  it. 

AURICULA  URSI  MYCONI.  See  Verbafcum. 

AXIS  of  a  Plant.  Axis  is  properly  that  round  fmooth 
S  hal  ab0,ut  which  »  Wheel  is  turned;  whence  bv 

•  yo  Metaphor,  that  long,  round,  fmooth  Part,  placed 
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in  the  Center  of  the  Juli,  or  Car  Tails,  cp  Nut  Trees, 
(Ac.  about  which  the  male  Organs  are  difpofed,  may  be 
called  the  Axis.  The  French  call  it  Ams,  Noyau ,  or 
Poinfon. 

AZALEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  195.  American  upright 
Honeyfuckle. 

The  Characters  are. 

Pi  hath  a  fmall  coloured  Empalement  which  is  perma¬ 
nent,  and  cut  into  five  acute  Parts  at  the  Fop.  The  Flower 
is  Funnel-fibaped,  having  a  long  naked  T 'ube,  cut  into  five 
Parts ,  the  two  upper  Segments  are  reflexed  back-ward,  the 
two  Sides  are  bent  in-ward,  and  the  lower  one  turns  down- 
ward.  It  hath  five  J. lender  Stamina  ofi  unequal ’  Lengths , 
which  have  oblong  ereCt  Summits.  T he  round  Gcrmen  fiup- 
ports  a  long  J. lender  Sty  le,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stigma 
the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifih  Capfiule,  bavin* 
five  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  roundifh  fimall  Seeds.  .  '  * 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaus  s  fifth  Clais,  entitled  Pentandria  Monogynia,  the 
Flower  having  five  Stamina,  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Azalea  foliis  margins  fcabris,  corollis pilofo-gluti- 
nofiis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  i£i.  Azalea  with  Leaves  havino- 
rough  Edges,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  hairy  and 
glutinous.  1  his  is  the  Cijlus  Virginiana  filore  iA  cdore 
periclymeni.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  161.fi  4.  ^Virginian  Cijlus 
with  a  Flower  and  Scent  of  Honeyfuckle.  This  is  the 
American  upright  Honeyfuckle  with  a  white  Flower. 

_  2‘  Azalea  foliis  ovat-is  corollis pilojis  fitaminibus  lon- 
gijfmiis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1  yo.  Azalea  with  oval  Leaves, 
hairy  Flowers,  and  the  longeft  Stamina.  This  is  the 
Cijlus  Virginiana  periclymeni  filer e  ampliori  minus  odorato. 
Pluk.  Mant.  49.^  Virginian  Cijlus  with  a  large  Honey- 
fucide  F lower  lets  feented,  called  red  American  upright 
Honeyfuckle. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  Species  of  this  Genus, 
two  of  which  grow  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  chiefly  on 
Bogs ;  thefe  are  low  Plants,  which  have  little  Beauty, 
and  very  difficult  to  keep  in  Gardens.  The  others  orow 
one  in  the  Fail,  near  Pont  us,  and  the  other  in  India ; 
but  as  neither' of  thefe  are  in  the  Englifih  Gardens,'  fo  I 
fnall  not  enumerate  them. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  here  mentioned,  is  a  low  Shrub,' 
lifing  with  ieveral  Stems,  near  four  F’eet  high,  thefe 
are  flender,  ftiff,  and  have  a  brown  Bark.  The  Leaves 
come  out  in  Clufters  at  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots  without 
Orcer.  They  are  Spear- fhaped,  but  narrow  at  their 
Bafe  ;  their  Edges  are  fet  with  very  fhort  Teeth,  which 
are  rough.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  between 
the  Leaves,  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  with  a  Mixture  of  dirty  yellow  on  their  Out- 

fide.  I  hey  have  a  I  ube  an  Inch  long,  and  at  the  Top 
aie  pretty  deeply  cut  into  five  Segments,  the  two  up- 
pei  aie  reflexed  ;  the.  two  fide  ones  are  bent  inward, 
and  the  lower  is  turned  downward.  There  are  five 
fiender  Stamina,  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  Pe¬ 
tals  of  the  Flower,  fupporting  oblong  Saffron- coloured 
ummits.  The  Style  is  much  longer  than  the  Stamina, 
and  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  Thefe  Flowers 
have  much  the  Appearance  of  thofe  of  the  Honeyfuckle, 
and  are  as  agreeably  feented.  They  appear  the  Middle 

°  ’r  Ut  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  taller  than  the  firft,  and  in 
its  native  Country,  frequently  rifes  the  Height  of  fif¬ 
teen  Feet,  but  in  England  is  never  more  than  Half  that 

eight.  I  his  fends  out  feveral  Stems  from  the  Root, 
wiiuh  are  garniffied  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  placed 
alternately  having  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flower  Stalks 
arne  from  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches,  which  are  long 
and  naked,  fupporting  a  CJufter  of  red  Flowers,  which 
are  tubulous,  fwellmg  at  their  Bafe  like  thofe  of  the 
Hyacinth,  and  contracted  at  their  Neck  ;  they  are  di¬ 
va  eci  at  t  le  op  into  five  equal  Segments,  which  fpread 
open.  1  he  five  Stamina,  and  the  Style,  are  much 
longer  than  the  Petals,  and  ftand  erect.  This  flowers 
“  fame  Tlme  as  the  former,  but  is  not  fo  well 

1  hefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  Shade,  and  upon  moift 
Ground,  in  molt  Parts  of  North  America ,  from  whence 
4 
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many  of  the  Plants  have  been  fent  of  late  Years  to  Eng¬ 
land. ,  and  feveral  of  them  have  produced  their  beautiful 
Flowers  in  many  curious  Gardens. 

They  mull  have  a  moift  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation, 
ctherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  They  can  only  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Shoots  from  their  Roots,  and  laying  down 
their  Branches,  for  they  do  not  produce  Seeds  here, 
and  if  good  Seeds  could  be  obtained,  they  would  be 
difficult  to  raile,  and  a  long  Time  before  they  would 
flower.  But  when  they  are  in  a  proper  Situation,  their 
Roots  extend,  and  put  out  Shoots,  which  may  be  taken 
off  with  Roots,  and  tranfplanted.  When  any  of  them 
are  laid  down,  it  fhould  be  only  the  young  Shoots  of  the 
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A  C  C  A,  i.  e.  a  Berry,  is  a  round  Fruit,  for 
the  moll  Part  foft,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
Skin,  containing  Seeds  in  a  pulpy  Subftance  ; 
but,  if  it  be  harder,  and  covered  with  a  thicker 
Skin,  it  is  called  Pomum ,  i.  e.  an  Apple. 

BACCHARIS,  Ploughman’s  Spikenard,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  is  compofied  of  many  hermaphrodite  and  fe¬ 
male  Florets ,  which  are  included  in  one  common ,  cylindri¬ 
cal ,  fcaly  Empalement .  The  Florets  are  equal ,  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  and  female  are  intermixed.  The  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets  are  Funnel-Jhaped  and  quinquefid ,  thefe  have 
five  Jlender  Stamina ,  crowned  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  and 
an  oval  Germen ,  fiupporting  a  Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by  a. 
bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  af  terward  becomes  a  Jingle  floor t 
Seed  crowned  with  a  long  Down.  The  female  Flowers 
have  no  Stamina ,  but  in  other  RefipeCis  are  the  fame. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Baccharis  foliis  lanceolatis  longitudinaliter  dentato- 
ferratis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Ploughman’s  Spikenard,  with 
Spear-fliaped  Leaves,  which  are  longitudinally  indented 
and  fawed.  This  is  the  Senecio  Africana  arborefeens  fo¬ 
lio  ferrato.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  i.  117.  African  Tree 
Groundfel  with  a  fawed  Leaf. 

2 .  B  a  ccharis  foliis  obverse  ovatis ,  flip  erne  emargina- 
to-crenatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Ploughman’s  Spikenard, 
with  oval  Leaves,  whofe  upper  Borders  are  fawed.  This 
is  the  Senecio  Virginianus  arborefeens  atriplicis  folio.  Ran 
Hijt.  1799.  Virginia  Groundfel  Tree,  with  an  Orach 
Leaf. 

The  Lnglijh  Name  of  Ploughman’s  Spikenard  has 
been  always  applied  to  the  Conyza  major ,  or  greater 
Fleabane  •,  but  fince  rnoft  of  the  modern  Botanifts  have 
applied  the  Title  of  Baccharis  to  this  Genus,  I  have 
added  the  old  Englifh  Name  to  it,  of  Ploughman’s 
Spikenard,  rather  than  leave  it  without  an  Engliflo 
Title. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  was  brought  from  th  tCape  of  Good  Hope , 
but  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  and  in  other  Parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  This  Plant  has  been  long  preferved  by  the  Cu¬ 
rious  in  their  Gardens.  Though  there  is  little  Beauty 
in  the  Flower,  it  grows  to  the  Fieight  of  five  or  fix 
Feet,  and  is  a  manageable  Shrub  ;  it  may  be  propaga¬ 
ted  by  Curings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady 
Border  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  or  by  Seeds 
ibwn  in  a  common  Border  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year. 
T  hefe  Seeds  ripen  well  in  this  Country  ;  and,  if  permit- 
ed  to  fcatter  on  the  Ground,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
the  following  Spring.  This  Shrub  is  pretty  hardy,  and 
will  live  abroad  in  mild  Vv  inters,  if  planted  in  a  warm 
Situation  •,  but  it  is  ulually  kept  in  Green-houfes,  and 
placed  abroad  in  Summer  ;  it  requires  much  Water  in 
warm  Weather. 
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fame  Year,  for  the  old  Branches  will  not  put  out  Roots; 
The  beft  Time  for  this  is  at  Michaelmas ,  and  if  they 
are  covered  with  fome  old  Tan,  to  keep  out  the  Froft; 
it  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  them.  The  Autumn  is  alfo 
the  beft  Time  to  remove  the  Plants,  but  the  Ground 
about  their  Roots  fhould  be  covered  in  Winter  to  keep 
out  the  Froft  ;  and  if  this  is  every  Year  prabtifed  to  the 
old  Plants,  it  will  preferve  them  in  Vigour,  and  caufe 
them  to  flower  well. 

AZEDARACH.  See  Melia. 

AZEROLE,  or  L’AZAROLE.  See  Mefpilus, 
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The  fecond  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  the  Nurferie! 
about  London ,  where  it  is  ufually  called  the  Groundfel 
Tree  j  this  is  a  Native  of  Virginia  and  other  Parts  of 
North  America  \  this  grows  to  be  a  Shrub  of  about  fe- 
ven  or  eight  Feet  high,  and  flowers  in  October  ;  the 
Flowers  are  white,  and  not  very  beautiful ;  but  the 
Leaves  continuing  green  thro’  the  Year,  has  occafioned 
this  Shrub  to  be  admited  into  many  curious  Gardens. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  vhich 
fhould  be  planted  in  April  or  May ,  upon  a  fhady  Bor¬ 
der,  and  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  and,  at  Michaelmas ,  they  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  this  will  live  in 
the  open  Air,  and  never  is  injured  by  the  Cold  of  our 
ordinary  Winters  ;  but  fevere  Froft  will  fome  times  de- 
ftroy  them. 

BACCIFEROUS  [ Baccifer ,  Lat.  of  Bacca,  a  Berry, 
and  fero ,  to  bear]  is  an  Epithet  applied  to  the  Names 
of  any  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Plants,  that  bear  Berries,  as 
Briony,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Afparagus,  Butchers! 
Broom,  Nightfhade,  Solomon’s  Seal,  and  many  ci¬ 
thers. 

BALAUSTIA.  See  Punica* 

BALAUSTIUM  is  the  Cup  of  the  Flower  of  the 
wild  Pomegranate. 

BALLOTE  [BosAAwK,  Gr.~\  Black  Horehouncf. 

This  is  a  common  Weed,  growing  on  the  Sides  of 
Banks  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  allowed 
a  Place  in  Gardens  ;  there  are  two  Varieties  of  it,  one 
with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  purple  Flower.  As  thefe 
is  not  cultivated,  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  a 
farther  Defcription  of  them. 

BALM.  •  See  Melifta. 

BALSAMINA.  The  female  Balfamine  or  Balfa 
mine.  See  Impatiens. 

BALSAMITA.  See  Tanacetum. 

BAMIA  MOSCHATA;  See  Hibifcus. 

BANANA.  See  Mufa; 

BANISTERIA.  Houft.  MJf.  Lin.  Geh.  5O9.  Acer 
Scandens.  Sloan.  Cat.  137.  Plum.  Cat.  18. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement ,  cut  into  five  a- 
cute  Segments  to  the  Bottom  $  the  Flower  hath  five  Petals , 
which  are  fh aped  like  thofie  of  the  papilionaceous  Tribe ,  but 
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fprcad  open ,  having  in  fome  Species  one ,  in  others  two , 
in  fome ,  feveral  nebtarious  Glands.  It  hath  tenfbort  Sta¬ 
mina,  crowned  with  fimple  Summits.  There  are  in  fome 
Species  three ,  and  in  others  but  one  Germcn ,  fupport- 
ing  a  Jingle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma ,  the 

afterward  become  fo  many  winged  Fruit ,  like  thofe  of 
the  Maple ,  each  containing  a  Jingle  Seed. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftcun ,  in  Honour  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Banijler ,  a 
curious  Botanift,  who  loft  his  Life  in  the  Search  of 
Plants  in  Virginia. 

The  Doftor  ranged  this  Genus  in  the  Clafs  of  papi¬ 
lionaceous  Flowers,  to  which  it  has  great  Affinity  by 
the  Form  of  its  Flower,  but  the  ten  Stamina  ftanding 
feparate,  induced  Dr.  Linn^us  to  place  it  in  his  tenth 
Clals  •,  but  although  he  has  put  it  under  his  third  Sec¬ 
tion,  yet  it  would  with  greater  Propriety  come  under  his 
.fecond,  the  greater  Number  of  Species  having  but  two 
Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Banisteria  foliis  ovato-oblongis  rigidis  racemis 
terminalibus  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Banijteria  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  ftiff  Leaves,  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating 
the  Branches,  and  a  lhrubby  climbing  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Banijleria  fcandens  &  frutefcens  foliis  Laurinis.  Houjl. 
Mff.  Climbing  lhrubby  Banijleria  with  Bay  Leaves. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  titles  it  Acer  fcandens  foliis  Laurinis. 
Cat.  Jam.  137.  Climbing  Maple  with  Bay  Leaves. 

2.  Banisteria  foliis  cvatis  glabris,  floribus  corymbo- 
fis  terminalibus ,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Banijleria  with 
oval  ftnooth  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  and  a  lhrubby  climb¬ 
ing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Banifteria  fcandens  Apocyni  fa¬ 
cie  folio  fubrotundo.  Houjl.  Mff.  and  the  Acer  fcandens  mi¬ 
nus  Apocyni  facie  folio  fubrotundo.  Sloan.  Cat.  138.  Smal¬ 
ler  climbing  Maple,  with  the  Appearance  of  Dogfbane, 
and  a  roundilh  Leaf. 

3.  Banisteria  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  floribus  laxe 

fpicatis ,  ramis  diffufis  fcandentibus .  Banijteria  with  oval 
pointed  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes,  and 
climbing  diffufed  Branches,  This  is  the  Banijleria 
fcandens  CJ  frutefcens  folio  fubrotundo,  fore  ex  aureo  Cocci- 
neo.  Houjl,  MJJ.  Climbing  lhrubby  Banijleria  with  a 
round  Leaf,  and  a  Flower  changing  from  a  gold  to  a 
lcarlet.  & 

4.  Banisteria  foliis  cordatis  nervofis  fubtus  incanis , 
floribus  lateralibus ,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Banijleria 
with  nervous  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under 
Side,  Flowers  growing  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
and  a  lhrubby  climbing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Acer  Ame- 
ricanum  fcandens  foliis  fubrotundis  fubtus  pubefcentibus. 
Millar  Cat.  Climbing  American  Maple  with  a  roundilh 
Leaf,  hairy  on  the  under  Side. 

f>’  Banisteria  foliis  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis  race- 
mis  lateralibus  feminibus  patentibus.  Elpr.  Zeyl.  176.  Ba¬ 
nifteria  with  oblong  oval  pointed  Leaves,  Spikes  of 
flowers  growing  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and 
pleading  Seeds.  1  his  is  the  Acer  fcandens  foliis  Citrei 
flore  caruleo  fpicato.  Plum.  Cat.  18.  Climbing  Maple 

with  Litron  Leaves,  and  a  blue  Flower  growing  in 
Spikes.  0  0 

6  Banisteria  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  oblongis  obtufts, 
floribus  fpicatis  caule  ramofo  aculeato.  Banijleria  with 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  oblong  and 

bbrUa"lki„g0sTS.Sr0'Vin8  “  3  SpikC’  and  a 

?'rPAr  ISTERIA  f°his  pinnatis  foliolis  ovatis  fpicis  la¬ 
ter  ahb  us  feminibus  erebiis.  Banijleria  with  winged  Leaves, 
whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  oval,  Spikes  of  Flowers  grow- 
ing  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  ered  Seeds. 
7  hlS  1S„the  Bamflerta  folns  ovatis  fpicis  lateralibus  femini- 

JHuicr-S' '  LUf  r'  42 7 '  and  the  Acer  f^ndens 

ifludcacaciz  fcins,  flore  purpurafeente .  Plum.  Cat.  18. 
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the^afe  f™m  whence 

trie.  late  Dr.  Houftoun  lent  me  the  Seeds.  This  hath  c 

woody  ..talk,  which  twifts  itfelf  round  the  neighbour- 

•t,  1  rees,  and  riles  itfelf  to  their  Top.  It  is  o-armfP  a 
"It  t  Leaves  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tre?,  and  of 
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1  the  fame  Thicknefs,  growing  oppofite  ;  the  Flowers  arc 
produced  in  long  branching  Spikes  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  yellow,  compofed  of  five  fmall 
Leaves  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  two  or  three  winged 
Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  greater  Maple. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  at  Cam- 
peachy ,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  America.  This  hath 
llender  winding  Stalks,  which  rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high, 
and  are  thinly  garnilhed  with  oval  fmooth  Leaves  ;  the 
Flowers  grow  in  a  round  Bunch  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Branches,  which  are  of  a  brownifh  yellow  Colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  winged  Seeds  like  the  former,  but 
fmaller,  and  have  narrower  Wings. 

The  third  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena ,  where 
it  naturally  grows.  This  fends  out  many  Branches, 
which  divide  again  into  others,  growing  without  Order, 
and  become  very  bulhy  upward,  fending  out  Tendrils 
by  which  they  fatten  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring 
Trees,  and  mount  to  a  great  Height,  thefe  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  ftiff  Leaves,  ending  in  a  Point.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Ends  of 
the  Branches,  which  are  firft  of  a  gold  Colour,  and 
fade  to  a  fcarlet.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  of  the 
fame  Shape  with  the  former,  but  are  ftender,  thin,  and 
for  the  moft  part  fingle. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Qampeachy ,  by 
Mr.  Robert  Millar  ;  this  hath  many  irregular  climbing 
Stalks,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring 
Trees,  and  rife  to  a  great  Height,  thefe  are  garnilhed 
with  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  hairy  on  their 
under  Side,  where  they  have  many  tranfverfe  Ribs. 
The  Flowers  come  out  thinly  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  winged  Seeds,  which  are  double. 

The  fifth  Sort  hath  ftrong  woody  Stalks,  which  twine 
about  the  Trees  which  grow  near  it,  and  rifes  twenty 
beet  high.  Thefe  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  pointed 
Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  growing  by  Pairs 
oppofite ;  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks, 
which  are  blue,  and  are  fucceeded  by  llender  winged' 
Seeds,  which  lpread  open  from  each  other. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Tolu  in  New  Spain , 
where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath  climbing  Stalks, 
which  divide  into  many  Branches,  garnilhed  with  lono- 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  about  twenty  Pair  of 
fmall  oblong  blunt  Pinnse,  each  having  a  deep  Furrow 
on  the  under  Side.  At  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  the 
Stalks  are  armed  with  Ihort  ftrong  Spines,  a  little 
crooked.  The  Flowers  grow  in  long  loofe  Spikes  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  linode 
Seeds,  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Greater  Maple. 

The  feventh  Sort  hath  ftrong  ligneous  Stalks,  co¬ 
vered  with  an  Alh- coloured  Bark,  and  divide  into  ma¬ 
ny  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  five  or  fix  Pair  of  oval  fmall  Leaves,  near¬ 
ly  of  the  Size  with  thofe  of  the  common  Acacia ,  but 
are  whitilh  on  their  under  Side  ;  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves  are  produced  llender  Bunches  of  Flowers, 
growing  in  a  Racemus  like  thofe  of  the  Currant  Bulh, 
and  are  of  a  purplilh  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
broad-winged  Seeds,  growing  erefl.  It  was  fent  me 
fiom  Campeachy ,  where  it  grows  naturally. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  Natives  of  warm  Coun-' 
tries,  fo  cannot  be  preferved  in  England ,  unlefs  they  are 
tept  in  a  Bark  Stove.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
v  ich  mull  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they 
grow  naturally  ;  for  they  do  not  produce  Seeds  here. 

1  heie  Seeds  Ihould  be  fully  ripe  when  gathered,  and 
put  into  Sand,  in  which  they  Ihould  be  fent  to  England , 
otherwise  they  will  loofe  their  vegetative  Quality  ;  for 
rom  a  aige  Parcel  of  thefe  Seeds  which  were  fent  over 
m  apers,  as  frefh  as  they  could  poffibly  arrive  here, 
there  was  but  few  Plants  raffed  ;  and  thofe  did  not  ap- 
pear  ti  t  ie  fecond  Year  ;  for  thefe  Seeds  are  not  only 
in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  Maple,  but  alfo  are  of  the 
lame  Quality,  requiring  to  be  fown  as  foon  as  poffible, 
when  they  are  ripe,  or  preferved  in  Sand  till  they  are 
Town,  otherwife  they  rarely  fueceed  }  therefore  When 
the  Seeds  arnve,  they  Ihould  be  immediately  fown  in  Pots. 

where 
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and,  if  it  happens  in  Autumn  or  Winter,  the  Pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
where  the  Heat  is  very  moderate,  and  fecured  from  Froft 
and  Wet,  till  Spring,  when  they  mull  be  removed  to  a 
frelh  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  ;  but  if 
they  fhould  not  appear  the  firft  Year,  the  Pots  fhould 
be  preferved  till  the  next  Spring,  to  fee  if  the  Seeds 
will  grow.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mull  be 
planted  in  feparate  Pots,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  after  which  they  mull  be 
treated  like  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Coun¬ 
tries. 

BAOBOB.  See  Adanfonia. 

BARBA  CAPRiE.  See  Spiraea. 

BARBA  JOVIS.  See  Anthyllis. 

BARBAREA.  See  Eryfimum. 

BARD  AN  A.  See  Arftium. 

BARLERIA. 

The  Name  was  given  to  this  Genus  of  Plants  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Plumier ,  in  Honour  of  Jacobus  Barelier ,  of  Paris , 
who  was  a  famous  Botanift.  We  have  no  Englijh  Name 
for  it ;  but  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica  call 
it  Snap-dragon. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  divided  into  four 
Parts,  two  large  and  two  fmaller ,  oppofite.  I' he  Flower 
is  nearly  of  the  Lip  Kind,  of  one  Leaf ,  Funnel -Jh aped,  and 
divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Fop,  the  upper  Segment  being 
broad  and  erebi,  the  two  Side  ones  narrower ,  and  the  un¬ 
der  one  which  turns  downward  is  divided  into  two.  It  hath 
four  Jlender  Stamina ,  tzvo  of  which  are  very  fhort,  the  two 
upper  are  longer,  and  crowned  by  oblong  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  placed  the  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style , 
crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oblong  quadrangular  membranaceous  Vejfel,  with  two 
Cells,  which  is  very  elafiic ,  containing  two  roundifio  com- 
prejfed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  was  by  Father  Plumier  placed 
in  the  fourth  Seftion  of  Fournefort’s  third  Clafs,  which 
contains  the  Herbs  with  a  perfonated,  or  anomalous 
Flowers  of  one  Leaf,  which  are  tubulous.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  ranges  it  in  his  fourteenth  Clafs  among  thofe  which 
he  titles  Didynamia  Angiofpermia,  whofe  Flowers  have 
two  long  and  two  fhort  Stamina,  and  their  Seeds  are 
included  in  a  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Barleria  foliis  ovatis ,  pedunculis  dichotomis  pani- 
culatis.  Barleria  with  oval  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Panicles,  arifing  at  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Speculum  Veneris  majus  impatiens.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Jam.  59.  Greater  impatient  Venus  Looking- glafs. 

2;  Barleria  foliis  ovatis  petiolis  longijfimis ,  fioribus 
lateralibus ,  pedunculis  multifioris.  Barleria  with  oval 
Leaves,  having  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  Flowers 
growing  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  many  upon 
each  Foot  Stalk. 

3.  Barleria  fpinis  axillaribus  foliis  lanceolatis  inte- 
gerrimis  fioribus  verticillatis  fefjilibus.  Barleria  with  Spines 
on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which 
are  entire,  and  Flowers  growing  in  clofe  Whorls  round 
the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Barleria  aculeata  Solani  folio  an- 
gufticre  flore  caruleo.  Plum.  N.  G.  31.  Thorny  Barleria 
with  a  narrow  Nightfhade  Leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

4.  Barleria  fpinis  axillaribus  quaternis  foliis  integer  - 
rimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  636.  Barleria  with  Spines  grow¬ 
ing  by  fours  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  entire 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Prionitis.  Hort.  Cliff,  and  the  Co- 
let  ta-veetla.  Hort.  Mai.  9.  p.  77. 

The  firft  Sort  riles  with  a  hairy  branching  Stalk, 
four  or  five  Feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  two  oval 
Leaves  at  every  Joint,  growing  oppofite  ;  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  at  every  Divifion  of  the  Branches,  comes  out 
a  long  Foot  Stalk,  which  divides  into  many  fmaller,  and 
at  each  Divifion  of  thefe,  is  placed  a  fingle  Flower, 
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without  Foot  Stalk,  which  hath  a  long  Tube,  of  a  pale 
Colour,  but  is  fpread  open  at  the  Top,  where  it  re- 
fembles  one  of  FourneforVs,  labiated  Flowers  ;  the  up¬ 
per  Segment  being  broad,  and  fhaped  like  the  Galea , 
or  Helmet,  the  two  lateral  Segments  are  narrow,  and 
the  under  one  is  bent  downward,  reprefenting  the  un¬ 
der  Lip,  and  is  cut  into  two  Parts.  This  is  of  a  fine 
blue  Colour.  After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen 
becomes  an  oblong  membranaceous  Capfule,  having 
two  Cells,  each  containing  two  compreffed  roundifh 
Seeds.  This  Seed  VefTel  is  very  elaftick,  and  throws 
out  the  Seeds  with  Violence  on  their  being  touched  when 
ripe. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  with 
an  upright  Stalk,  fending  out  many  lateral  Branches, 
from  the  Bottom  upward,  fo  as  to  form  a  Sort  of  Pyra¬ 
mid  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  and  grow  oppofite  upon 
very  long  Foot  Stalks  at  every  Joint.  The  Flowers 
grow  upon  branching  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  each  Handing  upon  a 
fhort  feparate  Foot  Stalk,  about  Half  an  Inch  long  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  elaftick  Seed  Veflels,  of  the  fame 
Shape  with  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  upright  fquare  Stalks,  three 
Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  two  oblong  entire 
Leaves  at  every  Joint,  above  which  the  Flowers  come 
out  in  Whorls  furrounding  the  Stalks,  and  under  each 
Whorl  there  are  fix  fharp  Spines,  which  are  as  long  as 
the  Empalement  of  the  Flowers.  Thefe  Joints  are  about 
three  Inches  Diftance,  the  Flowers  are  blue,  and  have 
more  of  the  Form  of  the  labiated  Flowers,  than  any  of 
the  other  Species.  I  received  this  from  Panama. 

The  fourth  Sort  has  been  long  in  the  curious  Gardens 
in  Holland ,  but  has  not  been  many  Years  in  this  Coun¬ 
try.  This  fends  out  many  flender  Stems  from  the 
Root,  which  rife  five  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  pointed  Leaves,  two  growing  oppofite  at  each 
Joint,  which  are  attended  by  four  long  Spines  Handing 
crofs-ways.  This  Plant  hath  not  as  yet  flowered  in 
England,  though  there  are  large  Plants  of  it  in  the  Chel- 
fea  Garden. 

The  three  firft  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  both  Indies , 
but  the  fourth  was  brought  from  Malabar  to  the  Hutch 
Gardens,  and  from  thence  to  the  Gardens  in  England , 
where  it  is  at  prefent  but  in  very  few  Collections. 

The  three  firft  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  they 
annually  produce  in  Plenty  ;  but  if  they  are  not  care¬ 
fully  watched,  to  gather  them  as  they  ripen,  their  Pods 
burft  open  and  difperfe  the  Seeds,  which  falling  upon 
the  neighbouring  Pots,  will  come  up  and  furnifh  young 
Plants. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  will  continue  three  or  four  Years, 
but  after  the  fecond  Year,  they  grow  too  rambling, 
and  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Branches  naked,  fo  are  not 
fo  fightly  as  the  young  Plants  ;  therefore  a  Succeflion 
of  thefe  fhould  be  preferved,  and  the  old  ones  turned 
out.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  as  was 
before  mentioned,  will  low  themfelves,  when  the  Plants 
are  obtained  ;  but  where  the  Seeds  are  received  from 
abroad,  they  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
muft  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  muft  con- 
ftantly  remain,  and  managed  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
other  tender  Exoticks  from  the  fame  Countries,  giving 
them  Water  frequently  in  Summer,  and  letingthe  frefh 
Air  to  them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  but  in  Win¬ 
ter  they  fhould  have  little  Water,  and  be  kept  warm. 
They  flower  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft ,  and  their  Seeds 
ripen  foon  after. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  only  propagated  by  parting  of  its 
Roots,  for  it  never  produces  Seeds  here.  This  will 
thrive  much  better  in  the  Bark  Stove,  than  upon 
Shelves  in  the  dry  Stove  \  for  although  the  Plants  may 
be  preferved  in  the  latter,  yet  they  will  not  make  half 
the  Progrefs  as  thofe  which  are  kept  in  the  Tan  Bed. 
This  Sort  requires  Plenty  of  Water  in  Summer,  and  in 
Winter  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed,  but  they 
muft  not  have  it  in  too  great  Quantity. 
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BAROMETER  (from  Bdp&,  a  Weight,  and  /*«?<>*, 

Meafure],  is  an  Instrument  or  Machine  for  meafuring 
the  Weight  of  the  Atmofphere,  or  the  minute  Varia¬ 
tion  of  the  Weight  or  PrefTure  of  the  incumbent  Air, 
in  order  to  determinate  the  Changes  of  Weather. 

This  Machine  is  founded  on  the  'Torricellian  Experi¬ 
ment,  fo  called,  from  the  Inventor  Torricellius. 

r.  It  confifts  of  a  long  Tube  of  Glafs,  hermetically 
fealed  at  one  End;  and  being  filled  with  Quickfilver, 
is  inverted  fo  as  to  have  one  End  of  it  immerged  in  a 
Bafon  of  ftagnant  Quickfilver,  and  the  other  hermeti¬ 
cally  fealed,  which  is  expofed  to  the  PrefTure  ol  the 
outward  Air;  out  of  which  open  End  (after  fuch  Im- 
merfion)  the  Quickfilver  in  the  Tube  being  buffered  to 
run  as  much  as  it  will  into  the  ftagnant  Quickfilver,  in 
which  that  Mouth  or  open  End  is  immerfed,  there  is 
wont  to  remain  a  Cylinder  of  Quickfilver  fufpended  in 
the  Tube,  about  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,  or  thirty 
Inches  high,  meafuring  from  the  Surface  of  the  ftag¬ 
nant  Quickfilver  perpendicularly  ;  but  more  or  lefs 
within  fuch  Limits,  according  as  the  Weight  or  Pref- 
fure  of  the  Air  incumbent  on  the  external  ftagnant 
Quickfilver  expofed  to  it,  is  greater  or  leffer,  leaving 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Tube  void,  or  at  leaft  empty  of 
common  Air. 

T  he  Phenomena  of  the  Barometer  are  various,  and 
the  Caufes  affigned  for  them,  by  feveral  Authors,  as 
various ;  nor  is  the  Ufe  of  it  in  predicting  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  yet  perfectly  afeertained. 

The  greateft  Height  the  Mercury  has  been  known  to 
ftand  at  in  London ,  is  thirty  Inches  three-eighths  ;  and 
its  leaft,  twenty-eight  Inches :  And  though,  as  Mr. 
Boyle  obferves,  the  Phenomena  of  the  Barometer  are 
fo  very  precarious,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  any 
general  Rules  about  the  Rife  and  Fall  thereof,  fince  in 
that  which  feems  to  hold  moft  univerfally,  viz.  That 
when  the  high  Winds  blow,  the  Mercury  is  the  lower, 
they  fometimes  fail,  yet  the  following  Obfervations 
have  been  made  by  feveral  Authors. 

Dr.  Halley  obferves,  that  in  calm  Weather,  when 
the  Air  is  inclined  to  Rain,  the  Mercury  is  continually 
low  ;  in  ferene  good  fettled  Weather,  high. 

That  on  great  Winds,  though  unaccompanied  with 
Rain,  the  Mercury  is  loweft  of  all,  with  regard  to  the 
Point  of  the  Compafs  the  Wind  blows  on ;  that,  ce¬ 
teris  ■paribus ,  the  greateft  Heights  of  the  Mercury  are 
or  Eafterly  and  North-eafterly  Winds ;  that  after  great 
Storms  of  Wind,  when  the  Mercury  has  been  low,  it 
rifes  again  very  faft. 

That  in  calm  frofty  Weather  it  ftands  high. 

That  the  more  Northerly  Places  find  greater  Alter¬ 
ations  than  the  more  Southern  ;  and  that  within  the 
Tropicks,  and  near  them,  there  is. little  or  no  Variation 
of  the  Mercury  at  all. 

Dr.  Beal  obferves,  That,  cateris  paribus ,  the  Mer- 
cury  is  higher  in  cold  Weather  than  in  warm,  and  ufu- 
ally  higher  at  Morning  and  Evening  than  at  Mid-day. 

That  the  Mercury  is  higher  in  fettled  and  fair  Wea¬ 
ther,  than  either  a  little  before,  or  after,  or  in  the 
Rain  _;  and  that  it  generally  defeends  lower  after  Rain, 
than  it  was  before  it ;  if  it  chance  to  rife  higher  after 
Ram  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  fettled  Serenity. 

.  ,  iat  iere  are  frequently  great  Changes  in  the  Air 
without  any  perceptible  Alterations  in  the  Barometer.  ? 

As  to  the  Predictions  from  the  Barometer,  Dr  Hal 
ley  has  found, 


That  the  nfing  of  the  Mercury  forebodes  fair  We; 
ther  after  foul,  and  an  Eafterly  or  North-eafterly  Win. 

or  WHhT  w  ?  °f  ^ercury  Intends  Souther! 
or  ^  efteily  Wuuls,  with  Rain,  or  ftormy  Winds,  < 

oreTrff  ^  c-St°rnl thC  fCrCUry  beg'ln'ng  to  rife,  is 
pietty  fure  Sign,  that  it  begins  to  abate. 

Mr.  Patrick  obferves,  That  the  falling  0f  the  Me. 

airy  m  hot  Weather  prfrges  Thunder ,  fh«  whenfol 

,  eather  happens  after  the  Fall  of  the  Mercurv  it  fie 


variable  WTinds  which  are  found  in  the  Temperate 
Zones,  and  whofe  great  Inconftancy  here  in  England  is 
moft  notorious. 

A  fecond  Caufe  he  takes  to  be,  the  uncertain  Exha¬ 
lation  and  Perfpiration  of  the  Vapours  lodging  in  the 
Air,  whereby  it  comes  to  be  at  one  Time  much  more 
crowded  than  at  another,  and  confequently  heavier; 
but  this  latter,  in  a  great  Meafure,  depends,  upon  the 
former. 

And  from  thefe  Principles,  he  endeavours  to  explain 
the  feveral  Phenomena  of  the  Barometer. 

1.  The  Mercury’s  being  low,  inclines  it  to  Rain  ; 
becaufe  the  Air  being  light,  the  Vapours  are  no  longer 
fupported  thereby,  being  become  fpecificaliy  heavier 
than  the  Medium  wherein  they  are  floated  ;  fo  that  they 
defeend  towards  the  Earth,  and. in  their  Fall,  meetino- 
with  other  aqueous  Particles,  they  incorporate  toge¬ 
ther,  and  form  little  Drops  of  Rain  ;  but  the  Mercu¬ 
ry’s  being  at  one  Time  lower  than  another,  is  the  Ef¬ 
fect  of  two  contrary  Winds  blowing  from  the  Place 
where  the  Barometer  ftands ;  whereby  the  Air  of  that 
Place  is  carried  both  Ways  from  it,  and  confequently 
the  incumbent  Cylinder  of  Air  is  diminifhed,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Mercury  finks.  As  for  In ftan.ce,  if  in 
the  German  Ocean  it  fhould  blow  a  Gale  of  Wefterly 
Wind,  and  at  the  fame  Time,  an  Eafterly  Wind  in  the 

I  Irijh  Sea ;  or  if  in  France ,  it  fhould  blow'  a  Northerly 
Wind,  and  in  Scotland  a  Southerly,  itmuft  be  granted, 
that  that  Part  of  the  Atmofphere  impendent  over  Eng¬ 
land  would  thereby  be  exhaufted  and  attenuated,  and 
the  Mercury  would  fubfide  ;  and  the  Vapours  which 
before  floated,  in  thofe  Parts  of  the  Air,  of  equal  Gra¬ 
vity  with  themfelves,  would  fink  to  the  Earth. 

2.  The  greater  Height  of  the  Barometer  is  ccca hon¬ 
ed  by  two  contrary  Winds  blowing  towards  the  Place 
of  Obfervation,  whereby  the  Air  of  other  Places  is 
brought  thither  and  accumulated ;  fo  that  the  incum¬ 
bent  Cylinder  of  Air  being  increafed  both  in  Height 
and  Weight,  the  Mercury  prefifed  thereby  muft  needs 
rife  and  ftand  high,  as  long  as  the  Winds  continue  fo 
to  blow ;  and  then  the  Air  being  fpecificaliy  heavier, 
the  Vapours  are.  better  kept  fufpended,  fo  that  they 
have  no  Inclination  to  precipitate  and  fall  down  in  Drops ; 
which  is  the  Reafon  of  the  ferene  good  Weather,  which 
attends  the  greater  Heights  of  the  Mercury. 

3-  1  he  Mercury  finks  the  loweft  of  all  by  the  very 
rapid  Motion  of  the  Air  in  Storms  of  Wind. 

For  the  Trad  of  the  Region  of  the  Earth’s  Surface, 
wherein  thefe  Winds  rage,  not  extending  all  round  the 
Globe,  that  ftagnant  Air  which  is  left  behind,  as  like- 
wife  that  on  the  Sides,  cannot  come  in  fo  faft  as  to  fup- 
ply  the  Evacuation  made  by  fo  fwift  a  Current ;  fo  that 
the  Air  muft  neceifarily  be  attenuated  when  and  where 
the  laid  Winds  continue  to  blow ;  and  that  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  their  Violence :  Add  to  which,  that  the 
horizontal  Motion  of  the  Air  being  fo  quick  as  it  is, 
may,,  in  all  Probability,  take  off  fome  Part  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  PrefTure  thereof ;  and  the  great  Agitation 
of  its  Particles  is  the  Reafon  why  the  Vapours  are  dif- 
fipated,  and  do  not  condenfe  into  Drops,  fo  as  to  form 
Rain,  otherwife  the  natural  Confequence  of  the  Air’s 
Rarefadtion. 


XT  „  “W  XLauu;>  U1C  nigneic  upon  an  Jtaiten 

or  Noith-eafterly  Wind;  becaufe,  in  the  great  Atla 
tick  Ocean,  on  this  Side  the  thirty-fifth  Degree  of  Nor 
Latitude,  the  Wefterly  and  South-wefterly  Winds  blc 
almoft  always  Trade:  So  that  whenever  here  the  Win 
come  up  at  Eaft  and  North -.eaft,  it  is  fure  to  be  check 

wra  C?ntrary  Gale  as  foon  as  ic  caches  the'Oceai 
Wherefore,  according  to  what  is  made  out  in  the  i 

cone  emark,  the  Air  muft  needs  be  heaped  over-tl 
I  Hand,  and  confequently,  the  Mercury  muft  ftand  hH 
as  often  as  thefe  Winds  blow. 

n  'bl.ca^rn  frofty  W  eather,  the  Mercury  genera] 
’1  eoau fe,  as  he  conceives,  it  feldom  freez 
mt  when  the  Winds  come  out  of  the  Northern  < 
orth-eaftern  Quarters ;  or  at  leaft,  uniefs  thofe  Win. 
blow  at  no  great  Diftance  oft'. 

A»F°A/he  K°rthe)rn  /'zrts  of  Germany,  Denmark ,  Sw 
0  Nor^°^  and  all  that  Tract,  from  whence  Norrl 
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eaflern  Winds  come,  are  fubjebt  to  almoft  continual 
Froft  all  the  Winter,  and  thereby  the  lower  Air  is  very 
much  condenfed  ;  and  in  that  State,  is  brought  hither¬ 
ward  by  thofe  Winds  ;  and,  being  accumulated  by  the 
Oppofition  of  the  Wefterly  Wind  blowing  in  the  Ocean, 
the  Mercury  mud  needs  be  preffed  to  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  Height  -,  and,  as  a  concuring  Caufe,  the  fin-ink¬ 
ing  of  the  lower  Farts  of  the  Air  into  Idler  Room  by 
Cold,  mu  ft  needs  caufe  a  Defcent  of  the  upper  Parts  of 
the  Atmofphere,  to  reduce  the  Cavity  made  by  this 
Contraction  to  an  Equilibrium. 

6.  After  great  Storms  of  Wind,  when  the  Mercury 
has  been  very  low,  it  generally  rifes  again  very  faft : 
He  fays,  he  once  obferved  it  to  rife  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
in  lefs  than  fix  Hours,  after  a  long  continued  Storm  of 
South-weft  Wind. 

The  Reafon  is,  becaufe  the  Air  being  very  much  ra¬ 
refied  by  the  great  Evacuations  that  fuch  continued 
Storms  "make  thereof,  the  neighbouring  Air  runs  in 
more  fwiftly,  to  bring  it  to  an  Equilibrium,  as  we  fee 
■Water  runs  the  fafter  for  having  a  great  Declivity. 

7.  The  Variations  are  greater  in  the  more  Northerly 
Places,  as  at  Stockholm  greater  than  at  Paris  [compared 
by  Mr.  Pafchal J  ;  becaufe  the  more  Northerly  Parts 
have  ufually  greater  Storms  of  Wind  than  the  more 
Southerly,  whereby  the  Mercury  fhould  fink  lower  in 
that  Extreme  -,  and  then  the  Northerly  Winds  bringing 
the  condenfed  and  ponderous  Air  from  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Pole,  and  that  again  being  checked  by  a 
Southerly  Wind,  at  no  great  Di fiance,  and  fo  heaped 
up,  muft  of  Neceffity,  make  the  Mercury  in  fuch  Cafe 
ftand  higher  in  the  other  Extreme. 

8.  This  Remark,  That  there  is  little  or  no  Variation 
near  the  Equino&ial,  does,  above  all  others,  confirm 
the  Hypothefis  of  the  variable  Winds  being  the  Caufe 
of  thele  Variations  of  the  Height  of  the  Mercury  •,  for 
in  the  Places  above-named,  there  is  always  an  eafy  Gale 
of  Wind,  blowing  nearly  upon  the  fame  Point ;  viz. 
E.  N.  E.  at  Barbadoes ,  and  E.  S.  E.  at  St.  Helena  ;  fo 
that  there  being  no  contrary  Currents  of  the  Air  to  ex- 
hauftor  accumulate  it,  the  Atmofphere  continues  much 
in  the  fame  State. 

Mr.  Patrick  gives  us  the  following  Rules  and  Obfer- 
vations  for  the  Rifing  and  Falling  of  the  Mercury,  in 
order  to  foreknow  the  Weather  by  the  Barometer. 

1.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  Motion  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  does  not  exceed  three  Inches  in  its  Rifing  or  Fall- 
ins;  in  the  Barometer  of  the  common  Form. 

2.  That  its  leaft  Alterations  are  to  be  minded,  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  right  finding  of  the  Weather  by  it. 

3.  The  Rifing  of  the  Mercury  prefages  in  general 
fair  Weather,  and  its  Falling  foul,  as  Rain,  Snow, 
high  Winds,  and  Storms. 

4.  In  very  hot  Weather,  the  Falling  of  the  Mercury 
forefhews  Thunder. 

5.  In  Winter  the  Rifing  of  the  Mercury  prefages 
EYoft  ;  and  in  frofty  Weather,  if  the  Mercury  falls 
three  or  four  Degrees,  there  will  certainly  follow  a 
Thaw  ;  but  if  the  Mercury  rifes  in  a  continued  Froft, 
it  will  certainly  fnow. 

6.  When  foul  Weather  happens  foon  after  the  Fall¬ 
ing  of  the  Mercury,  you  may  expect  but  little  of  it ; 
and  you  may  judge  the  fame,  when  the  Weather  proves 
fair  fhortly  after  the  Mercury  has  rifen. 

7.  When  the  Mercury  rifes  much  and  high  in  foul 
Weather,  and  continues  fo  for  two  or  three  Days  before 
the  foul  Weather  is  over,  you  may  expect  a  Continu¬ 
ance  of  fair  Weather  to  follow. 

8.  When  the  Mercury  falls  much  and  low  in  fair 
Weather,  and  continues  fo  for  two  or  three  Days  be¬ 
fore  the  Rain  comes,  then  you  may  expebt  a  great  deal 
of  Wet,  and  probably  high  Winds. 

9.  The  unfettled  Motion  of  the  Mercury  denotes 
uncertain  and  changeable  Weather. 

10.  You  are  not  fo  ftrictly  to  mind  the  Words  en¬ 
graven  on  the  Plates,  though  for  the  moft  part  they 
will  agree  with  them,  as  the  Rifing  and  Falling  of  the 
Mercury  ;  for  if  it  ftands  at  much  Rain,  and  rifes  up 
to  changeable,  it  prefages  fair  Weather,  although  not 
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to  continue  fo  long  as  it  would  have  done,  if  the  MeG 
cury  were  higher,  and  fo  on  the  contrary. 

Thefe  Rules  and  Obfervations  are  fufficient  to  inftruft 
Perfons  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  Inftrument,- 
how  to  make  their  Obfervations  ;  and  with  conftantly 
remarking  what  Alterations  happen  in  the  Weather  on 
the  Variations  of  the  Mercury,  a  Pcrfon  may  nearly 
predibt  the  great  Alterations  of  the  Weather,  a  day  or 
two  before  they  happen  ;  which  is  frequently  of  great 
Ufe  to  the  Gardener  and  Farmer,  but  particularly  to’ 
the  latter  ;  who  may  begin  to  mow  his  Grafs  when  he 
finds  there  is  a  Profped  of  fair  Weather,  or  poftpone  it 
a  few  Days  until  he  forefees  a  Likelihood  of  fuch.  The 
fame  alfo  may  be  of  great  Moment  in  reaping  his  Corn, 
as  alfo  in  fowing  of  his  Grain,  and  moft  of  his  other 
Bufinefs.  Therefore  the  Ufe  of  this  Inftrument,  fhould 
be  more  generally  known  by  the  practical  Farmer  and 
Gardener. 

BARTRAM1A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  480.  The  Title 
of  this  Genus  of  Plants  was  given  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  in 
Honour  of  Mr.  John  Bartram  of  Penfiylvania ,  who 
has  furnifhed  the  European  Gardens  with  many  rare 
Plants  ;  and  has  made  many  curious  Obfervations  on 
the  Growth  of  Plants  and  Trees  in  that  Country,  fome 
of  which  will  be  exhibited  in  this  Work. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  cut  into  five  narrow  Segments ,  each 
having  a  Beard  at  their  Point.  The  Flower  hath  five 
Petals ,  which  are  ere  ft  and  the  Length  of  the  Empalement , 
but  fipread  open  above  and  are  obtufie :  It  hath  ten  fiender 
Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Tube ,  crowned  by  roundijh 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  the  round  Germen ,  fup- 
porling  a  fiender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  fimple  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Fruit ,  echinated  on 
every  Side ,  and  breaking  into  four  Parts,  each  having  a 
fingle  Seed,  convex  on  the  Outfide ,  and  angular  on  the  in¬ 
ner  where  they  Join. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  thefirft  Seblion  of 
Limans’ s  tenth  Clafs,  entitled  Decandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent, 
viz. 

B  a r t r  a m i  a  .  Flov .  Zeyl.  1 74.  Bartramia.  This  is  the 
Triumfetta  fruftu  echinato  minor e.  Houft.  MJj.  Trium* 
fetta  with  a  fmaller  echinated  Fruit.  And  by  Petiver 
it  is  titled  Agrimonia  Maderafpatana  folio  rotundo  fingu- 
lari  fiubtus  incano.  Gaz.  31.  Tab.  24.  Fol.  10.  Agrimony 
of  Madrafs,  with  a  fingle  round  Leaf,  hoary  on  the 
under  Side. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds  of  it  from  Panama,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  found  it  near  Carthagend.  It  rifes  with  a  foft 
Stem  about  four  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
Branches  at  the  Top,  which  are  garniihed  with  round- 
illi  angular  Leaves,  foft  like  thofe  of  Mallow,  and  a 
little  hoary  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  each  having  five 
fmall  yellow  Fetals,  which  form  a  fhortTube  at  their 
Bafe,  but  fpread  open  above  the  Empalement.  Thefe 
are  lucceeded  by  globular  Fruit,  armed  on  every  Side 
with  Spines,  like  thofe  of  Agrimony ,  which  fplit  into 
four  Parts,  each  having  a  fingle  Seed. 

It  is  a  Native  of  very  warm  Countries,  fo  will  not 
thrive  in  England,  but  in  a  warm  Stove.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  often  ripen  here  ;  thefe  muft  be 
l'own  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
Pot,  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
Tanners  Bark,  treating  them  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries,  always 
keeping  them  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  not  letingthem  have 
too  much  Wet,  efpecially  in  Winter.  The  third  Year 
from  Seed  they  will  produce  Flowers,  and  the  Plants 
will  continue  feveral  Years,  and  flower  annually. 

BASELLA,  or  climbing  Is  ightfhade  from  Malabar i 
The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement  •,  it  is  Jhapcd  like  a 

N  n  Pitcher , 
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Pitcher,  fiefhy  at  the  Ba.fe  and  fwelling,  hut  clofed  toward 
the  Brim,  'cohere  it  is  divided  into  fix  Parts,  taco  of  which 
are  larger  than  the  others.  It  hath  five  Awl- Jh aped  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  equal,  and  fajlened  to  the  Petal,  crowned 
with  roundiflo  Summits.  Phe  globular  Germen  which  is 
fituated  in  the  Center,  fuppOrts  three /lender  Styles,  crown¬ 
ed  by  oblong  Stigma.  The  Petal  of  the  Flower  remains, 
and  inclofes  a  rcundijlo  fiefhy  Berry,  including  one  round  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Setftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Prigynia , 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  three  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Basella  foliis  rotundo-cordatis  carnofis.  Bafella 
with  round  Heart-  fhaped  fiefhy  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Cufcuta  foliis  fubccrdctis.  Hort.  Cliff ’.  39.  And  the  Ba¬ 
fella.  Hort.  Mai.  7.  p.  4 7.-  Climbing  Nightfhade  of 
Malabar. 

2.  Basella  foliis  cblongis  fiaccidis  obtufiis.  Bafella 
with  oblong  blunt  flaccid  Leaves.  This  is  the  Bafella 
Sinica ,  foliis  &  caulibus  viri dibus  minus  fucculentibus  frublu 
minors,  fuff.  China  Bafella ,  with  green  Stalks  and 
Leaves,  which  are  lefs  fucculent,  and  a  fmaller  Fruit. 

The  fil'd  Sort  has  thick  ftrong  fucculent  Stalks  and 
Leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  purple  Colour.  The 
Plant  requires  to  be  fupported,  for  it  will  climb  to  the 
Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  and  produce  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Side  Branches,  which  will  twift  round  Stakes, 
and  climb  to  a  great  Fleight,  provided  the  Plants  are 
preferred  in  the  Stove  •,  for  if  they  are  expoied  to  the 
open  Air,  they  will  not  grow  very  large,  nor  will  they 
perfebl  their  Seeds,  except  it  be  in  very  warm  Seafons  ; 
but  if  they  are  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove,  they  v/ill  often 
live  through  the  Winter,  and  produce  great  Quantities 
of  Flowers  and  Seeds.  The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  have 
no  great  Beauty,  but  the  Plant  is  preferved  for  the  odd 
Appearance  of  the  Stalks  and  Leaves. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  green  Stalks  and 
Leaves,  and  the  Flov/ers  are  of  a  w'hitifh  green  Colour, 
tiped  with  purple  on  their  Edges,  but  in  all  other  Re- 
fpecfts  the  fame,  fo  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  feminal 
Variation. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  I  received  from  Dr. 
Jufjieu  of  Paris ,  from  which  I  have  obtained  two  Va¬ 
rieties  ;  one  of  which  hath  purple  Stalks  and  Leaves, 
and  the  other  hath  Leaves  variegated  with  white  •,  but 
both  of  them  retain  their  fmall  Stalks,  and  oblong 
flaccid  Leaves,  fmaller  Flowers  and  Fruit,  in  which 
they  eflentially  differ  from  the  firfl. 


Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  plantec 
into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plungec 
into  the  1  an  Bed,  where  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Exoticks.  They  may  al- 
fo  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  fhould  be  laid  tc 
dry  a  Day  or  two  after  they  are  taken  from  the  Plants, 
before  they  are  planted,  that  the  Wound  may  heal 
otheiwife  they  will  rot.  J  hefe  Cutings  muft  be  plantec 
into  i  ots  filled  with  light  frefli  Earth,  and  plunged  intc 
a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  "I  anners  Bark,  where  they  will 
taW  Root  in  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  Time,  wher 
they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  feed- 
ling  1  lants.  But  as  thefe  rife  fo  eafily  from  Seeds,  fc 
it  is  feldom  they  are  propagated  any  other  Way,  be- 
caufe  they  are  Plants  of  fhort  Duration.  Thefe  flowej 
fiom  June  to  Autumn,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December. 

Thefe  I  lants  will  climb  to  a  confiderable  Height 
and  lend  forth  a  great  Number  of  Branches,  fo  tha 
they  fhould  have  a  Place  near  the  Back  of  the  Stove 
where  they  may  be  trained  up  to  a  Trellife,  or  faftenec 
to  t  e  Back  of  the  Stove,  otherwife  they  will  twif 
themselves  about  whatever  Plants  ftand  near  them 
which  will  make  a  very  difagreeable  Appearance  in  ; 

,Ve,  and  aJlo  be  very  injurious  to  the  other  Plants 
whereas  when  they  are  regularly  trained  to  a  Trellife 
hey  will  have  a  good  Effedt  in  adding  to  the  Variety 

tifn7rmi tHe  BJerneS  °f  the  firft  Sort  1  have  ten  a  beau 
-  tul  Colour  drawn,  but  when  ufed  for  Painting,  di< 
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not  continue  very  long,  but  changed  to  a  pale  Colour; 
though  I  believe  there  might  be  a  Method  invented, 
whereby  this  beautiful  Colour  might  be  fixed,  fo  as  to 
become  very  ufeful ;  for  I  have  been  affured,  that  the 
Juice  of  thefe  Berries  has  been  ufed  for  draining  of  Cal  - 
licoes  in  India. 

BAS1LICUM,  or  BASIL.  See  Ocymum. 

BASONS  or  Fountains,  &c.  which  ferve  either  for 
the  Ornament  or  Ufe  of  Gardens,  are  made'  in  divers 
Forms,  fome  round,  fome  oblong,  or  oval,  others 
fquare,  o&ungular,  &c.  but  their  moft  common  Form 
is  circular  ;  and,  if  the  Ground  will  permit,  the  larger 
they  are,  the  better  ;  and  when  they  exceed  in  Size, 
they  are  called  Pieces  of  Water,  Canals,  Fifh  Ponds, 
Pools,  and  Refervoirs. 

In  making  thefe,  Care  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
both  the  Extremes,  and  not  to  make  them  either  too 
big  or  too  little  ;  that  a  Water  Work  may  not  take  up 
the  beft  Part  of  a  fmall  Spot  of  Ground  ;  nor  to  make 
too  little  a  Bafon  in  a  large  Spot.  This  muft  depend 
entirely  on  the  Judgment  of  the  Defigner  of  the  Garden. 

Some  would  have  the  Size  of  a  Bafon  to  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  Jet  d’  Eau,  that  the  Water  thrown  up  in 
the  Air,  may  not,  by  being  blown  by  the  Air,  be  car¬ 
ried  beyond  the  Fidge  of  the  Bafon,  but  all  fall  down 
without  weting  the  Walk. 

As  to  the  Depth  of  Bafons  it  is  ufually  from  two  to 
three  Feet ;  this  Depth  being  fufficient  to  fecure  the 
Bottom  of  the  Bafons  from  Froft,  and  to  dip  Water¬ 
ing  Pots. 

But  if  they  are  to  ferve  for  Refervoirs,  or  to  keep  Fifh 
in,  then  they  may  be  made  four  or  five  Feet  deep, 
which  will  both  hold  Water  enough,  and  be  deep  enough 
for  the  Fifh  to  breed  in,  and  alfo  to  bear  a  Boat. 

Deeper  than  this  they  need  not  be,  and  if  they  were 
deeper,  they  would  be  dangerous  as  to  the  drowning  of 
Perfons,  who  might  chance  to  fall  in. 

In  making  Bafons,  great  Care  ought  to  be  taken  in 
making  them  at  firft  ;  for  the  Water  always  naturally 
endeavouring  to  run  away,  and  by  its  Weight  and  Pref- 
fure  in  a  Bafon,  making  its  Way  out  at  the  leaft  Cran¬ 
ny,  it  will  grow  conftantly  bigger  and  bigger,  fo  that 
if  it  be  not  well  made  at  firft,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  repair  it. 

Bafons  are  made  either  with  Clay,  Cement,  or  Lead  ; 
they  are  moft  ufually  made  of  Clay  ;  in  making  fuch, 
at  the  marking  out  the  Dimenfions,  the  Diameter  ought 
to  be  four  Feet  bigger  on  each  Side,  yet  the  Bafon  will 
not  be  the  wider,  for  it  will  be  taken  up  with  the  Walls 
on  each  Side  ;  and  the  Clay- work,  which  is  to  fill  the 
Space  between  ;  the  Bafon  muft  alfo  be  dug  two  Feet 
deeper  than  the  Depth  of  the  Water  is  defigned  to  be, 
becaufe  it  is  to  be  laid  over  eighteen  Inches  thick  with 
Clay,  and  fix  Inches  with  Gravel  and  Paving. 

The  Clay  ought  to  be  well  wrought  with  the  Hands 
and  Water  ;  and  when  it  is  fpread,  fhould  be  troden 
in  with  the  naked  Feet,  that  the  Water  of  the  Bafon 
may  not  dilute  through  it,  and  the  Roots  of  any  Trees 
that  may  grow  near,  may  not  penetrate  into  the  out¬ 
ward  Wall,  which  may  be  made  of  Shards,  Rubble,  or* 
Flints,  with  Mortar  made  of  the  natural  Earth,  and  is. 
called  the  Ground  Wall,  becaufe  it  is  only  made  to  refill 
the  Prefliire  of  the  Ground  about  it.  The  inward  Wall 
ought  to  be  made  with  good  Rubble  Stones,  that  will 
not  fcale  and  come  off  in  Flalhes  in  the  Whiter,  or  elfe 
of  Flints  and  Stones  from  the  Hills,  which  will  make 
durable  Work,  but  will  not  look  fo  neat  as  the  pointed 
Rubble  ;  and  there  ought  to  be  laid  here  and  there 
Stones,  the  Thicknefs  ol  the  Wall,  to  render  it  the 
more  fubftantial. 

I  he  Method  of  making  Bafons  of  Cement  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  after  you  have  marked  out  the  Dimenfions  of 
the  Bafon,  as  before,  if  you  enlarge  it  one  Foot  nine 
Inches,  it  will  be  fufficient ;  and  the  fame  Depth  deeper 
at  the  Bottom  will  be  enough. 

This  being  done,  you  muft  begin  to  back  up  and 
raife  againft  the  Ground  ;  cut  perpendicularly  a  Wall  of 

Malonry 
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Mafcnry  a  Foot  thick,  which  mull  go  to  the  Bottom, 
and  fhould  be  built  with  Shards  and  Rubble  Stones  laid 
in  Mortar  of  Lime  and  Sand. 

When  the  Wall  is  finifhed  round  the  Circumference, 
then  the  Bottom  is  to  be  wrought  a  Foot  thick  with 
the  fame  Materials ;  and  the  folid  Work  or  Lining  of 
Cement  is  to  be  backed  up  againft  the  Walls  nine 
Inches  thick,  including  the  Plaftering  and  inward  Sur¬ 
face.  This  Solid  ought  to  be  made  of  fmall  Flints,  laid 
in  Beds  of  Mortar  made  of  Lime  and  Cement. 

When  this  Solid  is  eight  Inches  thick,  it  ought  to  be 
plaftered  over  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Bottom  with 
Cement  well  fifted  before  it  be  tempered  with  Lime  ; 
and  with  this  it  fnould  be  wrought  over  fmooth  with 
the  Trowel. 

The  Proportion  of  this  Cement  fliould  be  two  Thirds 
of  Cement  or'  powdered  Tile  to  one  Third  of  Lime. 

This  Cement  has  the  Property  to  harden  fo  under 
Water,  that  it  will  be  as  hard  as  Stone  or  Marble,  and 
the  Body  will  be  fo  folid  as  never  to  decay. 

After  the  finifhing  of  the  Bafon,  the  Plaftering  fhould 
be  for  four  or  five  Days  fucceffively  anointed  over  with 
Oil,  or  Bullock’s  Blood,  to  prevent  it  from  cracking  or 
flawing  •,  this  being  done,  the  Water  fhould  be  let 
into  the  Bafon  as  foon  as  may  be. 

Thofe  Bafons  which  are  made  of  Lead,  are  to  be 
thus  wrought :  The  Gutlines  ought  to  be  enlarged  one 
Foot  of  a  Side,  and  diged  Half  a  Foot  deeper  than  the 
Bafon  is  to  be. 

The  Wall  muft  be  made  a  Foot  thick,  that  it  may  be 
able  to  bear  up  againft  the  Earth  lying  againft  it ;  but 
the  Bottom  will  not  require  to  be  more  than  Plalf  a 
Foot  thick. 

Thefe  Walls  muft  be  built  in  Rubble  laid  in  Mortar 
all  cf  PI  after,  became  the  Lime  will  eat  the  Lead  ;  and 
then  the  Lead  muft  be  laid  on  the  Walls  and  Bottom, 
and  be  feamed  with  Solder. 

But  Bafons  of  Lead  are  not  much  in  Ufe,  becaufe  of 
their  great  Charge  in  making,  and  the  Danger  of  the 
Lead  being  ftolen. 

Great  Care  ought  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  upper 
Edge  and  Superficies  of  a  Bafon  upon  a  Level,  that  the 
Water  may  cover  all  the  Walls  equally. 

As  for  the  wafte  Pipes  of  Bafons,  whether  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  or  Superficies,  they  ought  not  to  be  made  too  fmall, 
left  they  ihould  be  choked,  notwithstanding  the  Cawls 
that  are  drawn  before  them. 

When  this  wafte  Water  is  only  to  be  loft  in  Sinks 
and  common  Sewers,  it  is  carried  away  in  Drains,  to 
earthen  Pipes  but  when  it  ferves  to  play  the  Bafons 
that  lie  below  it,  it  muft  pafs  through  Leaden  Pipes. 

Thefe  Bafons  are  now  pretty  generally  rejected  by 
Perfons  of  good  Tafte,  as  being  no  Ways  ornamental ; 
therefore  where  there  is  a  Neceffity  to  make  Refervoirs 
for  Water  for  the  Ufe  of  Gardens,  they  are  commonly 
dug  in  the  lowed  Part  of  Gardens,  or  where  the  Spot 
is  moft  convenient  tor  receiving  the  Water,  which  may 
run  from  the  adjacent  Grounds  in  hard  Rains ;  thefe 
Ponds  fliould  have  their  Sides  made  very  eafy,  for,  if 
they  are  too  upright,  the  Earth  frequently  breaks  down 
by  the  Water  wafhing,  and  making  it  hollow  below  ; 
the  Sides  and  Bottoms  of  thefe  Ponds  fhould  be  laid 
nine  or  ten  Inches  thick  with  well  wrought  Clay  5  and, 
as  the  Clay  is  finifhed,  it  fhould  be  well  covered  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Sun  and  Wind  from  cracking  of  it  before  the 
Water  is  let  in  ;  the  Figures  of  thefe  Ponds  fliould  not 
be  regular,  for  the  Shape  of  the  Hollow,  where  they 
are  made,  fliould  be  followed,  which  will  fave  Expence, 
and  have  a  better  Appearance. 

BASTERIA.  Nov.  Gen.  All-fpice. 

As  this  Plant  had  no  proper  Title  given  to  it,  fo  I 
have  given  it  this  in  Honour  of  my  worthy  Friend  Dr. 
Job  Bafter ,  F.  R.  S.  of  Zurich  Zee ,  in  Holland ,  who  is 
a  Gentleman  well  fkilled  in  Botany,  and  has  a  fine 
Garden  ftored  with  rare  Plants,  of  which  he  is  very 
communicative  to  his  Friends,  as  I  have  many  Years 
experienced. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

The  Emp  clement  of  the  Flower  is  fieri ,  of  one  Leaf  ,  and 
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cut  into  five  narrow  Segments  at  the  Fop.  It  hath  a  dou¬ 
ble  Series  cf  narrow  Petals ,  which  fipread  open ,  and  turn 
inward  at  their  Extremity.  Under  the  Receptacle  is  jitua- 
ted  an  oval  Germen ,  having  no  Style ,  but  five  Stigma,  refil¬ 
ing  upon  it ,  and  is  furrounded  by  many  fiort  Stamina , 
crowned  by  obtufe  Summits.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundifh  Fruit ,  comprejj'ed  at  both  Ends ,  having 
Cells ,  containing  oblong  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent  in 
England ,  which  is  Basteria  foliis  ovalis  oppofitis ,  fieri- 
bus  later alibus  caule  fruticofo  ramofio.  Bafteria  with  oval 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  Flowers  coming  from  the  Side 
of  the  Stalks,  and  a  branching  fhrubby  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Frutex  Corni  foliis  conjugatis  floribus  Anemones  Jlet- 
lata,  petalis  craffis  rigidis  colore  fordide  rubente ,  cortice 
Aromatico.  Catefi.  Hift.  Carol.  Yol.  I.  p.  46.  common¬ 
ly  called  in  Carolina  All-fpice. 

This  Shrub  grows  naturally  in  America  \  Mr.  Catef- 
by  who  firft  introduced  it  into  the  Englifij  Gardens,  pro¬ 
cured  it  from  the  Continent,  fome  hundred  Miles  on  the 
Back  of  Charles  Town,  in  Carolina. 

It  feldom  riles  more  than  four  Feet  high  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  dividing  into  many  llender  Branches  near  the 
Ground,  which  are  garnifhed  with  two  oval  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite  at  every  Joint,  which  are  entire  ;  thefe 
have  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  grow  fmgle  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Foot  Stalk,  which  comes  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ;  they  have  two  Series  of  nar¬ 
row  thick  Petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  turn  inward' 
at  the  Top,  like  thofe  of  the  Starry  Anemone,  or  the 
Virgin’s  Bower  :  Thefe  are  of  a  fullen  purple  Colour, 
and  have  a  difagreeable  Scent  ;  they  appear  in  May  ; 
the  Embryo  fits  beneath  the  Flower,  and  fupports  five 
Stigma  •,  this  afterward  appears  to  have  five  Cells,  but 
it  never  comes  to  Perfection  in  this  Country,  therefore 
I  can  only  give  a  Defcription  of  it,  from  an  imperfeCt 
Rudiment,  which  the  laft  Seafon,  was  fairer  than  any 
I  had  before  feen.  The  Bark  of  this  Shrub  is  brown,  and 
has  a  very  ftrong  aromatick  Scent ;  from  whence  the 
Inhabitants  of  Carolina  gave  it  the  Title  of  All-fpice,  by 
which  it  is  generally  known  in  the  Nurferies  near  London. 

This  Shrub  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  if 
it  be  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  a  dry  Soil :  It  is 
propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  Branches,  which 
will  take  root  in  one  Year,  and  may  then  betaken  from 
the  Mother  Plant,  and  planted  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  after 
they  are  grown  to  any  Size.  When  the  Layers  are  rranf- 
planted,  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  fliould  be  covered 
with  Mulch,  to  prevent  the  drying  Winds  from  pene¬ 
trating  the  Ground  to  their  Roots  ;  and  if  the  Seafon 
prove  dry,  they  muft  be  watered  once  a  Week  ;  but 
fliould  not  have  too  much  Vfet,  for  that  will  rot  their 
tender  Fibres. 

The  beft  Time  for  laying  down  the  Branches  is  in  the 
Autumn,  but  they  fliould  not  be  transplanted  till  the 
Spring  twelve  Months  after;  for  the  Spring  is  thefafeft 
Time  to  remove  thefe  Plants.  After  the  Branches  are 
laid  down,  there  fhould  be  fome  old  Tanners  Bark 
laid  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  to  keep  out  the 
Froft, which  fhould  alfo  be  done  every  Winter,  while  the 
Plants  are  young,  which  will  prevent  the  Froft  from 
penetrating  to  their  Roots,  and  thereby  fecure  them. 

This  Plant  was  very  fcarce  in  England ,  till  within  a 
Year  or  two  paid,  that  many  of  them  have  been  brought 
from  Carolina ,  where  they  have  been  greatly  increafed 
in  the  Gardens  near  Charles  F own. 

Dr.  Kempfer  has  given  a  Figure  and  Defcription  of  a 
Plant,  in  his  Amcenitates  Ex  otic  arum ,  which  feems  to  be 
of  this  Genus  •,  but  he  mentions  the  Fruit  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  eight  Cells  ;  whereas  fo  far  as  I  have  been  a- 
ble  to  examine  this,  it  appears  to  have  but  five ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  Flower  and  general  Structure  of  the  Plant  a- 
grees  very  well  with  this,  but  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  di- 
ftinCt  Species ;  the  Leaves  of  this  being  much  longer, 
and  the  Flowers  ftand  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks,  where¬ 
as  thofe  of  our  Sort  have  commonly  two  fmall  Leaves, 
which  are  narrower,  and  more  pointed  than  thofe  upon 
the  Branches :  But  I  find  Dr.  Linnaus ,  and  Monfieur 
Du  Ila.mel,  both  fuppofe  they  are  both  the  fame  Plant. 

After 
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After  I  had  given  aFigure  of  this  Plant, in  PlateLX. 
of  my  Figures  of  Plants,  I  received  Monfieur  Du  Ha¬ 
mel's  Book  of  the  'Frees  and  Shrubs,  v/hich  will  grow  in 
the  open  Air  about  Paris ,  in  which  he  has  given  a  bad 
Figure  of  this  Plant,  under  the  Title  of  Butneria  ;  but 
as  my  Plate  was  firft  publifhed,  and  I  was  not  apprifed 
ot  his  Title,  fo  I  have  continued  my  Title  to  it ;  not 
from  any  Attachment  to  it,  as  being  my  own,  but  ra¬ 
ther  to  avoid  Confufion,  which  muft  attend  the  frequent 
Alteration  of  the  Names  of  Piants,  which  is  too  much 
in  Fafhion  atprefent. 


BAUHINIA,  Mountain  Ebony,  vulgo.  This  Plant 
was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier ,  in  Honour  of  the  two 
famous  Botanifts,  John  and  Cafper  Bauhin. 

The  Characters  are, 

’The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  of  one  Leaf  , 
is  tubulous ,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top  -,  the  Flower 
is  compofed  of  five  Petals ,  ,which  in  fame  Species  are  Spear- 
fhaped ,  waved  and  reflexed ,  but  in  others  roundijh  and  con¬ 
cave  :  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  which  are  of  unequal  Lengths , 
Jome  of  thefe  are  crowned  by  oval  Summits ,  but  ethers  have 
none  :  The  oblong  Germen  Jits  upon  the  Foot  Stalk ,  fupport- 
ing  a  flender  declining  Style ,  which  turns  upward  at  the 
Point ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  long  taper  Pod,  inclofing  a  Row  of  roundijh 
compreffed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  of 
Limans' s  tenth  Clafs,  intitled  Decandria  Monogynia ,  the 
Flower  having  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style ;  but  it  hath 
great  Affinity  with  the  Clafs  of  Diade'lphia ,  for  the  nine 
Stamina  coalefce  below,  and  one  of  the  Stamina,  in  fome 
Species,  and  two  or  three  in  others,  are  longer  than  the 
reft,  and  feparate  from  them  above ;  thefe  have  Sum¬ 
mits,  but  the  others  have  none. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bauhinia  foliolis  obliquis  emarginatis  caule  aculeato , 
floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Bauhinia  with  oblique 
Leaves  indented  at  the  Top^  a  prickly  Stalk,  terminat¬ 
ed  by  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Bauhinia  aculeata 
folio  rotunda  emarginato.  Plum .  Nov.  Gen.  23.  Prickly 
Bauhinia  with  a  round  indented  Leaf. 

2.  Bauhinia  caule  inermi  foliis  cordatis  lobis  acutis 
glabi  is,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Bauhinia  with  a 
fmooth  Stalk,  Heart- fhaped  fmooth  Leaves  with  point¬ 
ed  Lobes,  and  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the 
Blanches,  ft  his  is  the  Bauhinia  flore  luteo  fpicato  folio 
fubrotundo  bicorni.  Houft.  Bauhinia  with  a  fpiked  yellow 
Flower,  and  a  roundifh  bicorned  Leaf. 

3.  Bauhinia  foliis  ovatis  lobis  acuminatis  femi-ovatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3 75.  Bauhinia  with  oval  Leaves,  and 
pointed  Lobes  which  are  half  oval.  This  is  the  Bauhi¬ 
nia  non  aculeata  folio  ampliori  &  bicorni.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen 

23.  Bauhinia  without  Thorns,  and  an  ample  Leaf  with 
two  Lobes. 


4.  Bauhhoa  foliis  oblongo-cordatis ,  lobis  acumina 
parallels  tnnerviis ,  Jiliquis  plants.  Bauhinia  with  oblo; 
-Heart -fhaped  Leaves,  with  pointed  parallel  Lobes,  ha 

^Lhlee  R;bS’  T).plam  fiat  Pods-  This  is  the  Bo 
hrna  non  aculeata  folio  nervofo  bicorni,  floribus  albicantik 

S;  Flo“kThorns’ 3  n“row  b— 

,„T,BAr7!IEIA  caul‘aculeat‘ ’>  foliis  ardatis  lolis  on 
culal.s  flubtus  tomentojis.  Bauhinia  with  a  prickly  Stal 

and  Heart-Qiaped  Leaves  with  round  Lobes,  which  : 

TatfifP  “T  7der  Sid''  This  «  Bauhinia  at 
Pr Z  N"  erturgmato  flore  magno  albo.  Hot. 

lalge  IkifTtwe rWth  3  lnd“Kd  L-f’  «« 

0.  Bauhinia  foliis  cordatis  lobis  femi orbicula  is  fin- 
jUS  Panicu!attf  axillaribus .  Bauhinia  with  Heart-fhap 

f  W  f  Tng,r0Undi<h  Lobes>  Flowers  growl 
l°°fc  Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  This 

mK  T^fpf^nio  bicorni,  floril 
f  Houfi •  Bauhinia  without  Thorns  a  rnntH  T  , 
wth  two  Lobes,  and  white  Flowers.  U 

‘die  aFlPPNP  NJaHs  bipartite  rotunda 
ihanftl  A  ’  N‘l“S  ftarf's ■  Bauhinia  with  Heai 
ped  blfld  round'd  Leaves,  a  prickly  Stalk,  and  FZ 


ers  growing  at  a  Diftance.  This  is  the  Bauhinia  aculeata 
foliis  fubrotundis  bi c or nis  flore  magno  albo.  Houft.  Prickly 
Bauhinia  with  roundifh  Leaves  having  two  Lobes,  and 
a  large  white  Flower. 

8 .  Bauhinia  foliis  cordatis  lobis  coadunatis  obtufls.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  375.  Bauhinia  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  obtufe  Lobes,  which  join  together.  This  is  the 
Chovanna-mandaru.  Hort.  Mai.  i .  p.  57. 

9.  Bauhinia  caule  cirrhifero.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  374. 
Bauhinia  with  a  Stalk  having  ft’endrils. 

10.  Bauhinia  foliis  ovatis  lobis  divaricatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  374.  Bauhinia  with  oval  Leaves,  whole  Lobes 
fpread  different  Ways.  This  is  the  Bauhinia  foliis 
quinquenerviis  laciniis  acuminatis  remotijfmis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
156.  Bauhinia  with  Leaves  having  five  Nerves,  and 
pointed  I.obes  fpreading  very  far  afunder. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica ,  and  the 
other  Sugar  Iflands  in  America ,  where  it  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  Feet,  with  a  crooked  Stem, 
and  divides  into  many  irregular  Branches,  armed  with 
fhort  ftrong  Spines,  and  are  garnifhed  with  compound 
winged  Leaves,  each  having  two  or  three  Pair  of  Lobes, 
ending  with  an  odd  one,  which  are  oblique,  blunt,  and 
indented  at  the  Top.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  fe- 
veral  long  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  Pods,  about  three  Inches  long,  which  have  Bor¬ 
ders,  and  contain  two  or  three  fwelling  Seeds.  Thefe 
Pods  are  glutinous,  and  have  a  ftrong  balfamick  Scent, 
as  have  alio  the  Leaves  when  broiled.  It  is  called  in 
America,  the  Indian  Savin  Tree,  from  its  ftron^  Odour, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  common  Savin.  Du  Linnaeus 
has  placed  this  Tree  under  the  Genus  of  Cwfalpina ,  but 
by  its  Characters  it  is  certainly  of  this  Genus. 

ft  he  fecond  oort  was  lent  me  from  Campeachy  in  1 730, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Hcuftoun,  where  he  found  it  growing 
naturally.  This  rifes  to  the  Height  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  Feet,  with  a  fmooth  Stem,  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
having  two  fmooth  pointed  Lobes ;  the  Extremity  of 
every  Branch  is  terminated  by  a  long  Spike  of  yellow 
Flowers,  fo  that  when  thefe  Trees  are  in  flower,  they 
make  a  fine  Appearance.  The  Pods  are  fwelling,  and 
about  five  Inches  long,  each  containing  five  or  fix 
roundifh  comprefted  Seeds. 


1  ne  tnird  Oort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  where 
it  rifes  with  feveral  pretty  ftrong,  upright,  fmooth  Stems, 
which  fend  out  many  flender  Branches  on  every  Side, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  deeply  divided 
into  two  oval  Lobes.  The  Leaves  come  out  without 
Order,  and  have  long  Foot  Stalks,  but  are  much  thiner 
tnan  thofeof  the  Species  before- mentioned.  TheFlowers 
come  out  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  three  or 
four  in  a  loofe  Bunch  ;  the  Petals  are  red,  or  ftriped 
with  white,  others  are  plain  upon  the  fame  Branch ; 
the  Stamina  and  Style  are  white,  and  ftand  out  be¬ 
yond  the  Petals,  ft  hefe  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  long 
flat  Pods  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  each  containing  five 
or  fix  roundifh  compreffed  Seeds.  The  Wood  of  this 
Tree  is  very  hard,  anct  veined  with  black,  from  whence 
the  Inhabitants  of  America  call  it  Mountain  Ebony. 

The  fouith  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  rifes  to  the  Height . 
of  twenty  Feet,  with  a  fmooth  Stem,  which  divides  in¬ 
to  many  fmall  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  having  two  pointed  pa- 
rou  which  have  each  three  longitudinal  Veins. 

The  Leaves  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches, 
which  are  terminated  by  loofe  Bunches  of  white  Flowers  •, 
tiele  aie  fucceeded  by  very  long  narrow  compreffed 

Fods,  which  have  eight  or  ten  compreffed  roundifh 
Seeds  in  each. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena ,  in  New 
Spain,  where  it  grows  in  Plenty.  This  feldom  rifes 
more  t  an  ten  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  irregular 
Branches,  which  are  armed  with  fhort  crooked  Spines  ; 
the  Leaves  grow  alternate,  are  Heart-fhaped,  and  have 
two  loundifh  Lobes  ;  they  are  woolly  on  their  under 
a  e,  an  lave  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  ft'he  Flowers  grow 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  two  or  three  toge¬ 


ther  ; 


ft 
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ther  ;  thefe  are  large,  and  of  a  dirty  white  Colour,  and 
are  l'ucceeded  by  fhort  flat  Pods,  each  containing  two 
or  three  Seeds. 

The  flxth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz , 
from  whence  it  was  lent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun. 
This  rifes  to  the  Height  of  twenty-five,  or  thirty  Feet, 
with  many  irregular  Stems,  which  divide  into  many 
(lender  Branches  *  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  Heart-lhaped 
Leaves,  having  two  roundilh  Lobes.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  Joofe  Spikes  at  every  Joint  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  with  naked  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of  a 
dirty  white  Colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
comprefled  Pods,  which  are  broadeft  at  their  Extremi¬ 
ty,  where  they  are  rounded,  each  containing  three  or 
four  comprefled  Seeds. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena ,  in 
New  Spain,  where  it  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hou- 
fioun ,  who  feiit  the  Seeds  to  England.  This  rifes  twen¬ 
ty  Feet  high,  with  a  ftrong  upright  Stem,  which  fends 
out  many  Branches  toward  the  Top  ;  thefe  have  Spines 
growing  by  Pairs,  which  are  fhort,  ftrong,  and  crooked. 
The  Leaves  grow  'alternately,  and  are  Heart-lhaped, 
with  two  rounded  Lobes.  The  Flowers  are  large  and 
white,  coming  out  thinly  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches. 
The  Petals  of  thefe  are  near  two  Inches  long,  and 
fpread  open  wide  ;  the  Stamina  and  Style  are  nearly  of 
the  fame  Length.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  long 
flat  Pods,  which  are  narrow,  each  containing  five  or 
fix  Seeds. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ,  I 
received  the  Seeds  of  it  from  Carthagena ,  in  New  Spain. 
This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  Stem,  upward  of  twenty  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  ftrong  Branches,  which  are 
garnilhed  with  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  having  obtufe 
Lobes  which  clofe  together.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
loofe  Panicles  ;  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  large,  and  of  a  purplilh  red  Colour,  marked  with 
white,  and  have  a  yellow  Bottom.  Thefe  have  a  very 
agreeable  Scent.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  com¬ 
prefled  Pods,  about  fix  Inches  long,  and  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  an  Inch  broad,  containing  three  or  four  com¬ 
prefled  Seeds  in  each. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ,  where 
it  rifes  with  many  flender  Stalks,  which  put  out  Ten¬ 
drils,  and  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  Trees, 
whereby  they  rife  to  a  great  Height ;  the  Leaves  come 
out  alternately,  and  are  Heart-lhaped,  Handing  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  fix  Inches  long,  and  three 
Inches  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  are  deep¬ 
ly  cut  into  two  pointed  Lobes,  each  having  three 
prominent  Ribs  runing  longitudinally.  This  hath  not 
produced  Flowers  in  England ,  nor  had  I  any  Account 
of  them  with  the  Seeds,  which  were  fent  me  from  Cam- 
peachy. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  great  Plenty  on 
the  north  Side  of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica ,  from  whence 
1  have  been  amply  fupplied  with  the  Seeds  by  William 
Williams ,  Efq;  of  St.  Ann's,,  who  fent  it  me  by  the  Ti¬ 
tle  of  Upright  Honeyfuckle.  This  is  a  low  Shrub,  fel- 
dom  rifing  more  than  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  but  divides 
into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oval 
Leaves,  divided  into  two  Lobes,  which  fpread  from 
each  other.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  white,  and  have  a  ve¬ 
ry  agreeable  Scent.  Thefe  appear  the  greateft  Part  of 
Summer,  fo  is  one  of  the  great  Beauties  of  the  hot 
Houle.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods, 
about  four  Inches  long,  each  containing  four  or  five 
roundilh  comprefled  Seeds,  of  a  dark  Colour. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  warm  Countries, 
fo  will  not  thrive  in  England ,  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a 
warm  Stove.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
mull  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  grow 
naturally,  for  they  do  not  perfect  their  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  laft  Sort  has  feveral  Times  produced  Pods  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  they  have  never  come  to  Ma¬ 
turity.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  brought  over  in  their 
.Pods,  which  will  preferye  them  good.  Thefe  mull  be 
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fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  if  the  Seeds 
are  good,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  about  fix  Weeks* 
and  in  a  Month  after,  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they 
Ihould  be  carefully  lhaken  out  of  the  Seed  Pot,  fo  as 
not  to  tear  off  the  Roots,  and  each  planted  into  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot  Bed  again,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  frelh  Root,  after  which  they  Ihould 
have  frelh  Air  admited  to  them  every  Day  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther.  In  the  Autumn  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  Bark 
Stove*  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  Ex¬ 
oticks,  giving  them  but  little  Water  in  Winter.  As 
thefe  Plants  frequently  flower,  fo  they  are  worthy  of  a 
Place  in  the  Stove. 

BAY.  See  Laurtls. 

BEANS;  See  Faba. 

KIDNEY  or  FRENCH-BEANS;  See  Phafeolus, 
BEAN-TREFOIL;  See  Cytifus; 

BEAR’s-EAR.  See  Auricula. 

BEAR’s- EAR  SANICLE.  See  Verbafcum. 

BEAR’s-FOOT.  See  Helleborus. 

BECABUNGA,  or  Brook-lime. 

This  is  a  Sort  of  Veronica ,  or  Water  Speedwel ;  6f 
which  there  are  two  Sorts,  one  with  a  long  Leaf,  and 
the  other  round ;  they  are  both  very  common  in  Ditches* 
and  watery  Places,  almoft  evety-where  in  England  j  the 
fecond  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine. 

BEE,  or  GNAT-FLOWER.  See  Orchis. 
BEECH-TREE.  See  Fagus; 

BELL-FLOWER.  See  Campanula. 
BELLADONA.  See  Atropa. 

BELLIS  [is  fo  called  of  Bellas *  Lati.  pretty,  hand- 
fome,  &V.]  the  Daily. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  radiated  difcous  Flower ,  compofed  of  many 
hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  the  Dijk,  and  female  Flowers 
which  form  the  Border ,  or  Rays  *,  thefe  are  included  in  a 
common  Empalement ,  with  a  double  Series  of  fmall  Leaves 
of  equal  Length.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  the  Dijk , 
are  Funnel-Jhaped,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim  * 
the  female  Flowers  are  Tongue-fhaped ,  and  make  the  Bor¬ 
der  ;  thefe  have  no  Stamina ,  but  an  oval  Germen  fupport- 
ing  a  flender  Style ,  crowned  by  two  fpr ending  Stigma  ;  the 
hermaphrodite  Flowers  have  an  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  a 
fimple  Style,  crowned  by  a  bordered  Stigma.  This  is  at¬ 
tended  by  five  fhort  Stamina ,  crowned  by  tubular  cylindri¬ 
cal  Summits.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fingle  naked 
Seed  placed  vertically. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaeus's  nineteenth  Clafs,  intitled,  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  fuperflua ,  the  Flowers  being  compofed  of  female 
and  hermaphrodite  Florets,  included  in  a  common  Em¬ 
palement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bellis  fcapomdo  unifloro.  Hort.  Cliff.  418.  Daify 
with  a  naked  Stalk,  having  one  Flower.  This  is  the 
Beilis  Sylvefiris  minor.  C.  B.  P.  267.  Smaller  wild 
Daify. 

2.  Bellis  caule  fubfoliofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  887.  Dai¬ 
fy  with  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Bellis  minor  pratenfis  caule  foliofo.  Bocc.  Muf.  2. 
p.  96.  Smaller  Meadow  Daify  with  a  leafy  $talk. 

3.  Bellis  hortenfis  flore  pleno  majore.  C.  B.  P.  261. 
Garden  Daily  with  a  larger  double  Flower. 
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The  firfh  Sort  is  the  common  Daify,  which  grows 
naturally  in  Pafture  Land  in  moft  Parts  of  Europe ,  and 
is  often  a  troublefome  Weed  in  the  Grals  of  Gardens, 
fo  is  never  cultivated. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and  the  hilly  Parts  of  Italy.  This 
feldom  riles  more  than  three  Inches  high,  with  an  up¬ 
right  Stalk,  which  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  on  the 
lower  Part,  but  the  upper  Part  is  naked,  fupporting  a 
fingle  Flower  like  that  of  the  common  Daify,  but 
fmaller.  This  is  preferved  in  fome  Botanick  Gardens 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety  ;,it  was  fent  me  from  Verona , 
near  which  Place  it  grows  wild. 

The  Garden  Daify  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  only 
&  Variety  of  the  wild  Sort,  which  was  fir  ft  obtained  by 
Culture.  This  may  probably  be  true,  but  there  has 
not  been  any  Inftance  of  late  Years  of  the  wild  Sort, 
having  been  altered  by  Culture ;  for  I  have  kept  the 
wild  Sort  in  the  Garden  upward  of  thirty  Years,  and 
have  conftantly  parted  the  Roots,  and  railed-  many 
Plants  from  Seeds,  but  they  have  conftantly  remained 
the  fame  ;  nor  have  I  ever  obferved  the  Garden  Daify 
to  degenerate  to  the  wild  Sort,  where  they  have  been 
fome  Years  negledted,  though  they  have  altered  greatly 
with  regard  to  the  Size  and  Beauty  of  their  Flowers.  I 
have  alfo  obferved  the  feveral  Varieties  of  the  Garden 
Daify  vary  from  one  to  the  other,  therefore  I  lhall  not 
confider  them  as  diftin£t  Species,  but  lhall  only  men¬ 
tion  the  Varieties,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Gardens. 

i.  The  Red  and  White  Garden  Daify,  with  dou¬ 
ble  Flowers. 

2*  The  double  variegated  Garden  Daify. 

3.  The  Childing,  or  Hen  and  Chicken  Daify. 

4.  The  Cockfcomb  Daify  with  red  and  white 
Flowers. 

The  Garden  Daifies  flower  in  April  and  May ,  when 
they  make  a  pretty  Variety,  being  intermixed  with  Plants 
of  the  fame  Growth  ;  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  lhady 
Border,  and  a  loamy  Soil  without  Dung,  in  which  they 
may  be  preferved  without  varying,  provided  the  Roots 
are  tranfplanted  and  parted  every  Autumn  ;  which  is  all 
the  Culture  they  require,  except  the  keeping  them  clear 
from  Weeds. 

Thefe  were  formerly  planted  for  Edgings  to  Borders, 
but  they  are  very  unfit  for  this  Purpofe ;  becaufe  where 
they  are  fully  expofed  to  the  Sun,  they  frequently  die  in 
large  Patches,  whereby  the  Edgings  become  bald  in 
many  Places. 

BELLIS  MAJOR.  See  Chryfanthemum. 


BELLONIA. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier ,  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  the  famous  Petrus  Bellonius ,  who  has  left  many 
valuable  Tra&s  on  Natural  Hiftory,  (Ac. 

The  Char  a  Hers  are, 

'The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  which  is  of 
one  Leaf  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top ;  the  Flower  is 
Wheel-Jhaped,  of  one  Leaf  with  a  fhort  Tube^  but  fpread 
open  above ,  and  cut  into  five  obtufe  Segments.  It  hath  five 
Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  which  are  Jloort ,  and  crowned  by  fhort 
ereH  Summits ,  which  clofe  together.  The  Germen  is  fituated 
under  the  Receptacle  op  the  Flower ,  fupporting  an  Awl- 
fhaped  Style ,  which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  and  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oval-  turbinated  Seed  V fiel,  ending  in  a  Pointy  having  one 
Cell  filled  with  fnall  round.  Seeds. 

1  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaeus  s  fifth  Clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia  ;  the 
flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Bellonia  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  172.  This  is  the  Bellonia 
f™‘efce»s  folio  meliffce  afpero.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  10. 
ohrubby  Bellonia  with  a  rough  Balm  Leaf. 

This  Plant  is  very  common  in  feveral  of  the  warm 
c from  whence  I  have  received  the 

Hotftoun  ^  by  th£  kte  Dr’  mUiam 

F^lhLhhthfT°0dy  SKm’  W,hich  rifes  ten  twelve 
high,  rending  out  many  lateral  Branches,  which 
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are  garnifhed  with  oval  rough  Leaves  placed  oppofice*, 
the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
in  loofe  Panicles,  which  are  of  the  Wheel  Shape,  of  one 
Leaf,  divided  into  five  Parts  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
ovalCapfules,  ending  in  a  Point,  which  are  full  of  finall 
round  Seeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  Spring,  in  a  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving 
to  water  it  frequently,  as  the  Earth  appears  dry;  but 
you  muft  be  careful  not  to  wafh  the  Seeds  out  of  the 
Ground.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up  half  an  Inch 
high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  Pots 
filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot 
Bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  after  which  Time  they  fhould  have 
Air  admited  to  them  every  Day,  when  the  Weather  is 
warm  ;  and  they  muft  be  frequently  watered.  When 
the  Plants  have  filled  thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  them,  and  their  Roots 
trimed,  and  put  into  larger  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again.  In  warm 
Weather  they  fhould  have  free  Air  admited  to  them  e- 
very  Day;  but  in  Autumn  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the 
Bark  Stove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  ten¬ 
der  Exoticks.  The  fecond  Year  thefe  Plants  will  fome- 
times  flower  ;  but  they  rarely  produce  good  Seeds  in  this 
Climate  ;  however,  they  may  be  propagated  by  Cut- 
ings  in  the  Summer  Months,  provided  they  are  planted 
in  light  Earth  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  carefully 
watered  and  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  Root.  Thefe 
Plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  and  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  in  warm  Weather ;  but 
if  they  are  fet  Abroad,  they  will  not  thrive  in  this  Cli¬ 
mate. 

BELVEDERE.  See  Chenopodium. 

BENZOIN,  The  Benjamin  Tree.  See  Laurus. 

BERBERIS,  The  Barberry,  or  Pipperidge  Bufh, 
The  Char  a  tiers  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  coloured  Empalement ,  which  fpreads 
open ,  compofed  of  fix  concave  Leaves ,  three  of  which  are  al¬ 
ternately  larger  than  the  other ;  the  Flower  is  of  fix  Leaves , 
which  are  roundijh ,  concave ,  and  little  larger  than  the  Em¬ 
palement ;  there  are  two  coloured  NeHariumsy  faftened  to  the 
Bafe  of  each  Petal ,  and  fix  obtufe  compreffed  ereft  Staminay 
with  two  Summits  faflened  on  each  Side  their  Apex.  The 
Germen  is  cylindrical ,  and  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  hav¬ 
ing  no  Style ,  but  crowned  by  an  orbicular  Stigma  broader 
than  the  Germen ,  having  a  fharp  Border :  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  an  obtufe  cylindrical  umbilicated  Berry y 
having  a  PunHure ,  and  one  Cell ,  inclofing  two  cylindrical 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus’ s  firft  Se&ion  of  his 
fixth  Clafs,  intitled  Hexandria  Monogynia ;  the  Flower 
having  fix  Stamina,  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Berberis  pedunculis  racemofiis.  Mat.  Med.  290. 
Barberry  with  branching  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ber¬ 
beris  dumetorum.  C.  B.  P.  454.  The  Common  Bar¬ 
berry. 

2.  Berberis  fohis  obverse-ovatis.  Barberry  with  o- 
val  obverfe  Leaves.  This  is  the  Berberis  latiffimo  folio 
Canadenfis.  H.R.Par.  Canada  Barberry  with  very  broad 
Leaves. 

3.  Berberis  pedunculis  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  331. 
Barberry  with  a  fingle  Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Berberis  Cretica  buxi  folio.  Tourn.  Cor,  42.  Bar¬ 
berry  of  Crete ,  with  a  Box  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Hedges  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  but  is  alfo  cultivated  in  Gardens  for 
'tS-n^rU^t5  w.^ck  *s  pickled,  and  ufed  for  garnilhing 
Difhes.  This  Shrub  rifes  with  many  Stalks  from  the 
Root,  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  which  have 
a  white  Bark,  yellow  on  the  Infide  ;  the  Stalks  and 
Branches  are  armed  with  fharp  Thorns,  which  com- 
moniy  grow  by  threes ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  obtufe, 
and  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  come 
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out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  in  fmall  ramofe 
Bunches,  like  thofe  of  the  Currant  Bufh,  which  are 
yellow  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Fruit,  which  are 
firft  green,  but 'when  ripe  turn  to  a  fine  red  Colour. 
The  Flowers  appear  in  May ,  and  the  Fruit  ripens  in 
September. 

There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this  Shrub,  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  diftincft  Species  5  one  is  the  Ber- 
beris fine  nucleo.  C.  B .  P.  Barberry  without  Stone.  The 
lecond  is  Berberis  fruftu  albo.  Barberry  with  white  Fruit. 
The  third  is  the  Berberis  orientals  procerior  fruftu  nigro 
fuavijfmo.  V ourn.  Cor.  Taller  Eaftern  Barberry  with  a 
black  fweet  Fruit.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  certainly  acci¬ 
dental,  becaufe  the  Suckers  taken  from  thofe  Bufhes 
being  tranfplanted,  commonly  produce  Fruit  with 
Stones  ;  fo  it  is  the  Age  of  the  Plant  which  occafions 
that  Variation.  The  Sort  with  white  Fruit  feldom  bears  •, 
the  Leaves  of  this  are  of  a  lighter  green  Colour,  and  the 
Bark  of  the  Stalks  are  whiter  than  thofe  of  the  common, 
which  are  the  only  Differences  between  them  *,  for  the 
Fruit  is  feldom  produced  here.  The  third  Sort  appears 
the  fame  with  the  common  •,  and  only  differs  in  the 
Colour  and  Flavour  of  the  Fruit,  fo  is  only  a  Variety. 

The  common  Sort  is  generally  propagated  by  Suck¬ 
ers,  which  are  put  out  in  great  Plenty  from  the  Root ; 
but  thefe  Plants  are  very  fubjedt  to  fend  out  Suckers  in 
greater  Plenty  than  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Lay¬ 
ers  therefore  the  latter  Method  fhould  be  prefered. 
The  beft  Time  for  laying  down  the  Branches,  is  in  the 
Autumn,  when  their  Leaves  begin  to  fall  •,  the  young 
Shoots  of  the  fame  Year  are  the  beft  for  this  Purpofe ; 
thefe  will  be  well  rooted  by  the  next  Autumn,  when 
they  may  be  taken  off,  and  planted  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain.  Where  this  Plant  is  cultivated  for 
its  Fruit,  it  fhould  be  planted  fingle,  (not  in  Hedges, 
as  was  the  old  Pradlice)  and  the  Suckers  every  Autumn 
taken  away,  and  all  the  grofs  Shoots  pruned  out :  By 
this  Method  the  Fruit  will  be  much  fairer,  and  in  great¬ 
er  Plenty,  than  upon  thofe  which  are  fuffered  to  grow 
wild.  A  few  of  thefe  Shrubs  may  be  allowed  to  have 
Place  in  Wilderneffes,  or  Plantations  of  Shrubs,  where 
they  will  make  a  pretty  Variety,  and  the  Fruit  will  be 
Food  for  the  Birds  but  they  Ihould  not  be  planted  in 
great  Quantities,  near  Walks  which  are  much  fre¬ 
quented,  becaufe  their  Flowers  emit  a  very  ftrong  dif- 
agreeable  Odour. 

The  Canada  Sort  was  more  common  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  fome  Years  paft,  than  at  prefent.  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  much  broader,  and  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort,  and  the  Fruit  is  black  when  ripe.  This 
may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  common 
Sort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  Box-leaved  Sort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Eng¬ 
land-,  and  while  young,  the  Plants  are  fomewhat  tender, 
fo  have  been  killed  by  fevere  Froft.  This  never  rifes 
more  than  three  or  four  Feet  high  \n  England,  but  fends 
out  many  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  are  ftrongly  arm¬ 
ed  with  Spines  at  every  Joint ;  the  Leaves  are  produced 
without  Order,  and  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  narrow 
leaved  Box  Tree  j  the  Flowers  come  out  from  between 
the  Leaves,  each  upon  a  flender  Foot  Stalk  ;  but  thefe 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Fruit  in  England. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
Branches  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft  ;  but  when  the 
young  Plants  are  taken  off,  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
Pots,  and  fheltered  under  a  Frame  in  the  Winter,  till 
they  have  obtained  Strength,  when  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Situation. 

BERMUDIAN  A.  See  Sifyrinchium. 

BERNARDIA.  See  Croton.  . 

BESLERIA. 

This  Plant  was  named  after  Bafilius  Befler ,  an  Apo¬ 
thecary  at  Nuremberg ,  who  was  the  Author  of  a  Book, 
entitled  Ilortus  Eyftetenfis. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  is  of  the  perforated  or  Lip  Kind ,  with  an 
Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  ere  ft,  and  cut  into  five 
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acute  Parts  at  the  Brim :  The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  and 
quinquefid ,  the  Segments  being  roundifh ,  the  lower  being 
large ,  and  the  two  upper  are  lefs  divided  \  it  hath  font 
Stamina  in  the  Tube  of  the  Flower ,  two  of  which  are  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  other,  and  crowned  by  fmall  Summits :  The 
oval  Germen  fupports  an  Awl-fhaped  Style ,  crowned  by  an 
acute  Stigma this  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Berry,  with 
one  Cell  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaeus’ s  twelfth  Clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  Angiofper- 
mia  \  the  Flower  having  two  long,  and  two  fhort  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  the  Seeds  being  included  in  a  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Besleria  pedunculis  ramofis,foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  619.  Befieria  with  branching  Foot  Stalks,  and 
oval  Leaves.  This  is  xhtBefieria  Melifia  Tragi  folio.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  29.  Befieria  with  a  Leaf  of  Tragus's  Balm. 

2.  Besleria  pedunculis  fimplicibus  confertis ,  foliis  lan  - 
ceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  619.  Befieria  with  fimple  Foot 
Stalks,  growing  in  Clufters,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Befieria  virga  aurete  foliis  fiore  luteo  minor . 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  29.  Befieria  with  Golden  Rod  Leaves, 
and  a  fmaller  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Besleria  pedunculis  fimplicibus  folitariis,  involucris 
pentaphyllis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  619.  Befieria  with  fimple 
Stalks  growing  fingle,  and  a  five  leaved  Involucrum. 
This  is  the  Befieria  fcandens  criftata  fruftu  nigro.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  29.  Climbing  crefted  Befieria  with  a  black 
Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  a  fmooth  woody  Stalk  which  is 
jointed ;  at  each  Joint  are  placed  two  oval  nervous 
Leaves  oppofite,  which  are  crenated  on  their  Edges ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
upon  fhort  branching  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  fix  or 
eight  Flowers,  which  ftand  each  upon  a  feparate  fmaller 
Foot  Stalk.  Thefe  are  of  one  Leaf,  of  an  anomalous 
Figure,  and  quinquefid  *,  after  the  Flower  is  paft,  the 
Germen  becomes  an  oval  foft  Berry,  with  one  Cell  filled 
with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  with  a  lignous  Stem,  fix  or  fe- 
ven  Feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  Top  into  many  ir¬ 
regular  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear- fhap¬ 
ed  Leaves,  which  have  many  tranfverfe  Veins,  and  are 
fawed  on  their  Edges  •,  the  Flowers  come  out  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  in  large  Clufters,  each  having  a 
feparate  Foot  Stalk  :  Thefe  are  fmall,  tubulous,  and  of 
a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  foft 
Berries,  inclofing  many  fmall  Seeds. 

The  third  Sort  hath  a  creeping  Stalk,  which  fends  out 
Roots  at  every  Joint ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  have  many  tranfverfe 
Ribs,  and  are  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges  {  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers  fingle,  each  fuftaining  one  tubulous  irregular 
hairy  Flower,  divided  at  the  Top  into  five  obtufe  Parts, 
with  a  large  five  leaved  Involucrum,  deeply  fawed  on 
the  Border  :  After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  be¬ 
comes  a  hairy  Placenta,  in  the  Center  of  the  Empale¬ 
ment,  containing  many  fmall  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  waim  Parts  of 
America ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  in¬ 
to  Europe ,  and  have  been  cultivated  in  fome  curious  Bo- 
tanick  Gardens.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot 
Bed  early  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up  half  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water 
and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after 
which  Time  they  fhould  have  Air  and  Water  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  the  Heat  of 
the  Bed  in  which  they  are  placed.  When  the  Plants 
have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhould 
be  fhaken  out  of  them,  and  their  Roots  trimed,  and 
then  put  into  larger  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again  ;  where  they  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and 
muft  be  frequently  watered.  With  this  Management 
thefe  Plants  will  thrive  very  well  in  Summer,  but  in 
Winter  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  where 
they  muft  be  placed  in  a  temperate  Warmth,  and  fhould 
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be  often,  but  fparingly,  watered.  The  fecond  Year 
thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and  fometimes  they  will  perfect 
their  Seeds  in  this  Country  ;  but  they  muft  be  conftantly 
preferved  in  the  Stove  ;  for  they  wilf  not  live  in  the 
open  Air. 


BETA,  the  Beet. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  five  leaved  concave  Empalement , 
which  is  permanent.  It  hath  no  Petals  hut  five  Awl - 
jhaped  Stamina ,  placed  oppofite  to  the  Leaves  of  the  Em¬ 
palement ,  crowned  by  roundijh  Summits.  The  Germen  is 
fituated  below  the  Receptacle ,  fupporting  two  fioort  ereCt 
Styles ,  crowned  by  pointed  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  Capfule  with  one  Cell ,  having  a  fingle  Seed , 
wraped  up  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Limans' s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Digynia , 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  Mr. 
Ray ,  Tournefort ,  and  others,  have  ranged  this  Genus 
in  their  Clafs  of  Flowers  without  Petals. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Beta  caidibus  decumbentibus ,  foliis  triangularibus 
petiolatis.  Beet  with  declining  Stalks,  and  triangular 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Beta  fiylvefiris 
maritima.  C.B.P.  118.  Wild  maritime  Beet. 

2.  Beta  foliis  radicalibus  petiolatis,  caulinis  fejfilibus , 
fpicis  lateralibus  longiffimis.  Beet  with  the  lower  Leaves 
having  Foot  Stalks,  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  without, 
and  very  long  Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Beta  alba  vel  pal- 
lefcens ,  qua  cicla  cjficinarum.  C.B.P.  ji8.  The  com¬ 
mon  White  Beet,  or  Cicla  of  the  Shops. 

3.  Beta  foliis  latifiimis ,  radice  pyramidato  carnofo. 
Broadeft  leaved  Beet,  with  a  pyramidal  flefhy  Root. 
This  is  the  Beta  rubra  radice  rapaced.  C.B.  P.  118.  Red 
Beet  with  a  Turnep  Root. 

There  ai  e  feveral  V arieties  of  this  Genus,  fome  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  theGardens  for  theKitchen;  but  as  thefe 
have  been  improved  by  Culture,  fo  they  muft  not  be 
deemed  diftindt  Species.  Therearefomewhohave  fuppofed 
all  the  Species  were  only  feminal  Variations.,  but  from 
having  cultivated  them  upward  of  forty  Years,  I  could 
never  obfetve,  that  either  of  the  three  Species  here  enu¬ 
merated  have  altered  from  one  to  the  other.  The  only 
Alteration  which  I  have  obferved  in  the  third  Species, 
has  been  in  the  Colour  of  the  Leaves  and  Roots,  which 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 


The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Banks  of  tl 
Sea,  and  in  Salt  Marfhes  in  divers  Parts  of  Englam 
Phis  has  been  fuppofed  by  many,  to  be  the  fame  wit 
the  fecond  Species ;  but  I  have  brought  the  Seeds  fror 
the  Places  where  they  grow  naturally,  many  Times,  an 
have  cultivated  the  Plants  with  Care,  but  could  nc 
find  any  of  the  Plants  vary  from  their  Parent  Plants  i 
their  Characters,  fo  that  I  can  make  no  doubt  of  it 
being  a  diftinfl:  Species. 

_  The  fecond  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  it 
Leaves  which  are  frequently  ufed  in  Soups ;  the  Roc 
of  this  Sort  feldom  grows  larger  than  a  Man’s  Thumb 
the  Stalks  grow  erect,  and  are  garnilhed  with  oblom 
Speai-fhaped  Leaves,  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  th 
Spikes  of  blowers  come  out  from  the  WincrS  0f  th 
eaves,  which  are  long,  and  have  narrow  Leaves  place* 
between  the  Flowers.  The  lower  Leaves  of  the  Plan 
are  thick  and  fucculent,  and  their  Foot  Stalks  ar 
broad.  The  Varieties  of  this  are,  the  White  Beet 
he  Green  Beet,  and  the  Swifs  or  Chard  Beet.  Thef 
vnil  vary  from  one  to  the  other  by  Culture,  as  I  have  of 
ten  experienced,  but  never  alter  to  the  firft  or  third  Sort 

which  ar?  fd  S£rt  hati  hrSe  thick  fucculent  Leaves 
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1  he  fecond  Sort,  which  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  for 
its  Leaves,  which  are  ufed  in  the  Kitchen,  is  commonly 
fown  by  itfelf,  and  not  mixed  with  other  Crops.  This 
is  fown  the  Begining  of  March ,  upon  an  open  Spot  of 
Ground,  not  too  moift ;  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
thinly,  becaufe  the  Plants  require  Room  to  fpread  ;  for 
when  they  are  too  clofe,  the  Leaves  will  be  fmall’and 
full  of  Fibres,  fo  unfit  for  the  Purpofes  defigned. 
When  the  Plants  have  put-out  four  Leaves,  the  Ground 
fhould  be  hoed,  as  is  praftifed  for  Carrots,  carefully 
cuting  up  all  the  Weeds,  and  alfo  the  Plants  where  they 
are  too  near  each  other,  leaving  them  at  Jeaft  four 
Inches  afunder :  If  this  is  performed  in  dry  Weather, 
all  the  prefent  Weeds  will  be  deftroyed  ;  but  as  youn^ 
Weeds  will  foon  appear,  fo  in  three  Weeks  or  a  Month’s 
Time,  the  Ground  fhould  be  a  fecond  Time  hoed  over, 
to  cut  up  the  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  to  a  greater 
Diftance  ;  for  by  this  Time  they  will  be  paft  Danger, 
fo  fhould  not  be  left  nearer  than  fix  Inches,  if  Regard 
is  had  to  the  Goodnefs  of  their  Leaves  :  And  if  it  ?s  of 
the  Swifs  Kind,  with  broad  Leaves,  the  Plants  muft  not 
be  nearer  than  nine  or  ten  Inches.  If  the  fecond  hoeino- 
is  well  performed,  and  in  dry  Weather,  the  Ground 
will  remain  clean  a  Month  longer,  when  it  fhould  be 
hoed  over  a  third  Time  ;  which,  if  properly  done,  will 
deftroy  all  the  Weeds ;  fo  that  after  this,  the  Plants 
will  fpread  and  prevent  the  Weeds  from  growing  there¬ 
fore  will  want  but  little  cleaning  for  a  considerable 
Time,  and  the  Leaves  will  foon  be  fit  for  Ufe,  when 
the  outer  large  Leaves  fhould  be  firft  gathered,  Jeavino- 
the  fmall  inner  Leaves  to  grow  larger;  fo  that  a  fmaPl 
Spot  of  Ground  wall  fupply  a  moderate  Family,  and 
will  furnifh  a  new  Supply  of  Leaves  for  two  Years 
provided  the  Plants  are  not  permited  to  run  up  to  Seed* 
for  after  that  their  Leaves  will  not  be  good  :  Therefore 
thofe  who  are  curious  in  their  Herbs,  muft  fow  a  frefh 
Spot  of  Ground  annually,  becaufe  thefe  Plants  natu¬ 
rally  run  up  the  fecond  Year  ;  and  although  the  Roots 
may  be  continued  longer,  by  cuting  off  the  Stalks 
when  they  begin  to  xhoot,  yet  the  Leaves  will  not  be 
fo  large  or  tender  upon  thefe  Roots,  as  upon  the  young 
Plants.  w 

The  Red  Beet  is  frequently  fown  with  Carrots,  Parf- 
neps,  or  Onions,  by  the  Kitchen  Gardeners  near  Lon- 
d°n >  diaw  up  their  Carrots  or  Onions  when  they 

are  young,  whereby  the  Beets  will  have  Room  to  or0w, 
when  the  other  Crops  are  gathered ;  but  where  thp 
Crops  are  not  timely  removed  from  them,  it  will  be  a 
better  Method  to  fow  them  feparately.  This  Sort  re¬ 
quires  a  deep  light  Soil,  for  as  their  Roots  run  deep  in 
the  Ground,  fo  in  fhallow  Ground,  they  will  be  fhort 
and  ftringy.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  March ,  and 
muft  be  treated  in  the  lame  Manner  as  the  former  Sort; 
but  the  I  lams  fhould  not  be  left  nearer  than  a  Foot 
Diftance,  or  in  good  Land  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  for  the 
Leaves  will  cover  the  Ground  at  that  Diftance.  The 
Roots  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  the  Autumn,  and  continue 
good  ail  the  Winter ;  but  in  the  Spring,  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  ihoot,  they  will  be  hard  and  ftrino-y  A  few 
Roots  may  be  left  for  Seed,  or  fome  of  the  faireft  Roots 
ti  anfplanted,  to  a  fheltered  Spot  of  Ground,  where  they 
may  be  defended  fi  om  ftrong  Winds,  which  frequently 
break  down  their  Stalks,  if  they  are  not  well  fupport-  - 
ed,  efpecially  when  the  Seeds  are  formed,  which  be¬ 
coming  heavy  as  it  increafes  in  Bulk,  is  apt  to  weLh 
c  own  the  (lender  Stalks  upon  which  they  grow.  The 
Seed  will  ripen  in  September ,  when  the  Stalks  fhould  be 

Cc 1  anQ  *Pread  on  Mats  to  dry,  and  afterward 
threfhed  out  and  cleaned,  and  put  up  in  Bags  for  Ufe. 


L  r  xv/  ^ailLU  1JUU1  LHC  r  cl 

tones  zn  ancient  People  of  Spain ,  who  firft  ufed  th 
Plant],  Betony. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Lea 1 
™fnch  is  tubulous ,  and  cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  Part: 

■  l  over  is  of  one  Leaf,  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  with  a  cylin 
dneal  tncurved  Tube,  the  upper  Up  is  roundijh,  plain 
ereCt,  and  entire ;  the  lower  Lip  is  cut  into  three  Parti 
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the  middle  Segment  being  broad ,  roundijh ,  and  indented  at 
the  End.  It  hath  four  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  two  long  and 
two  Jhorter ,  which  incline  to  the  upper  Lip  ;  thefe  have 
roundijfo  Summits.  The  Germen  is  quadripartite ,  fupport- 
ing  a  Style  of  the  Length  and  Figure  of  the  Stamina , 
crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
four  naked  oval  Seeds ,  lodged  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
Linnaeus's  twelfth  Clafs,  entitled  Didynamia  Gymnofper- 
jnia ,  the  Flower  having  two  long  and  two  fhorter  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  fucceeded  by  naked  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Betonica  fpied  interrupt! ,  corollarum  lacinid  la- 
lii  intermedia  emarginata.  hlor.  Leyd.  Prod.  3 16.  Betony 
with  an  interrupted  Spike,  and  the  middle  Segment  of 
the  lower  Lip  of  the  Flower  indented  at  the  End.  This 
is  the  Betonica  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  23 5.  Purple  or  Wood 
Betony. 

2.  Betonica  foliis  radicalibus  ovato-cordatis ,  cauli- 
nis  lanceolatis  obtufis  fpied  crajfiore.  Betony  whofe  under 
Leaves  are  Heart- Ihaped,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Spear- 
fhaped  and  obtufe,  and  a  thicker  Spike  of  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Betonica  major  Danica.  Park.  Lheat .  615. 
Mor.  Hi  ft.  3.  365.  Greater  Danifto  Betony. 

3.  Betonica  foliis  iriangularibus  obtufis  fpied  brevi- 
cre.  Betony  with  obtufe  triangular  Leaves,  and  a  fhor- 
ter  Spike  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Betonica  minima  Alpi- 
71a  Helvetica.  Park.  Lheat.  650,  The  leaft  Alpine^  Betony. 

4.  Betonica  fpied  Integra,  corollarum  lacinid  labii  in¬ 
termedia  integerrima.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  31 6.  Betony  with 
a  whole  Spike,  and  the  middle  Segment  of  the  lower 
Lip  entire.  This  is  the  Betonica  Orient  alls  anguftiftimo  & 
longiftimo  folio ,  fpied  florum  craftiori.  Lourn.  Coro!.  13. 
Eaftern  Betony  with  very  long  narrow  Leaves,  and  a 
thicker  Spike  of  Flowers. 

5.  Betonica  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  incanis  fpied  flo¬ 
rum  craftiori.  Betony  with  obtufe  Spear-fhaped  hoary 
Leaves,  and  a  thicker  Spike  of  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Betonica  Italica  incana  flore  cameo.  Barrel.  Icon.  340. 
Hoary  Italian  Betony,  with  a  fiefliy  Flower. 

6.  Betonica  verticillata  calycibus fpinofis.  Hort.TJp- 
fal.  165.  Betony  with  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls 
round  the  Stalk,  and  prickly  Flower  Cups.  This  is 
the  Betonica  arvenfis  annua ,  flare  ex  albo  flavefeente. 
Lourn.  Inft.  203.  Annual  Field  Betony  with  a  yellowifh 
white  Flower. 

7.  Betonica  fpied  baft  foliofd.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  573. 
Betony  with  a  Spike  leafy  at  the  Bafe.  This  is  the  Be¬ 
tonica  montana  lutea.  Barrel.  Icon.  339.  Yellow  Moun¬ 
tain  Betony. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  and  on 
fhady  Banks,  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom 
cultivated  in  Gardens.  This  is  the  Sort  which  is  ufed 
in  Medicine,  and  is  greatly  efteemed  as  a  vulnerary 
Herb.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  a  white  Flower, 
which  I  have  often  found  growing  naturally  in  Kent. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Denmark.  This 
differs  greatly  from  our  common  Sort,  the  lower  Leaves 
being  much  broader  and  Heart-lhaped ;  thofe  upon 
the  Stalks  are  Spear-fhaped  and  rounded  at  the  End, 
and  the  Stalks  are  larger,  ftand  upright,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  thicker  Spikes  of  Flowers.  Thefe  Diffe¬ 
rences  are  conflant,  for  I  have  many  Years  propagated 
them  by  Seeds,  and  have  never  found  the  Plants  fo  raifed 
to  vary. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ,  where 
it  feldom  rifes  more  than  four  Inches  high ;  and  when 
cultivated  in  a  Garden,  not  above  feven  or  eight.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  much  broader  at  the  Bafe  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Sort,  and  are  very  different  in  their 
Shape,  being  triangular  and  blunt  at  the  End.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  very  fhort  clofe  Spikes,  on  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks.  Thefe  Differences  conftantly  hold  in 
the  Plants  raifed  from  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Lournefort  in 
the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris,  and  moft  of  the  Botanick  Gardens  in 
Europe  have  been  fince  furnifhed  with  it.  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  very  long,  narrow,  and  hairy,  and  are  neatly 
crenated  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  in  very 
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clofe  thick  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are 
larger,  and  of  a  lighter  purple  Colour  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Sort. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  upon  the 
Hills,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  The  Leaves 
of  this  Sort  are  broader,  and  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of 
the  common  Sort,  and  are  hoary  *,  the  Stalks  are  fhor- 
ter  and  rrluch  thicker,  as  are  alfo  the  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  than  thofe  of  the  common,  and  the  Flowers  are 
larger  and  of  a  Flefli  Colour.  This  Sort  conftantly 
keeps  the  fame  from  Seeds. 

There  is  another  Sort  which  Lournefort  and  others 
mention,  by  the  Title  of  Betonica  rubicundiftimo  fiore 
montis  aurei  \  which  differs  but  little  from  the  fifth,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower,  fo  I  doubt  of  its  be¬ 
ing  fpecifically  different  from  that. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  annual,  and  grows  naturally  on  ara¬ 
ble  Land  in  France ,  Italy,  and  Germany  \  and  if  brought 
into  a  Garden,  the  Seeds  will  fcatter,  and  produce 
Plenty  of  the  Plants  without  farther  Care. 

The  other  Sorts  are  perennial  Plants,  which  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  or  parting  of  their  Roots.  They 
are  all  very  hardy,  but  require  a  fhady  Situation  and  a 
moift  ftiff  Soil,  in  which  they  will  thrive  better  than  in 
rich  Ground.  The  belt  Time  to  tranfplant  and  feparate 
the  Roots  is  in  the  Autumn,  but  the  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  Spring  upon  a  fhady  Border,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  to  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe. 

Thefe  all  of  them  flower  in  May  and  June ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

BETONICA  AQUATICA.  See  Scrophularia. 
BETONICA  PAULI.  See  Veronica. 

BETULA,  the  Birch  Tree. 

The  Char  a  Aers  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers,  at  feparate  Diftances 
on  the  fame  Free  the  male  Flowers  are  colie  died  in  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  Katkin ,  which  is  fcaly,  loofe ,  and  imbricated  on 
every  Side,  each  Scale  having  three  Flowers,  which  have 
two  minute  Scales  on  the  Side.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of 
three  equal  Florets ,  fixed  to  the  Empalement  by  a  fingle 
Scale  j  each  Floret  is  of  one  Leaf ,  divided  into  four  oval 
Segments  which  fpread  open  •,  thefe  have  four  fm all  Sta¬ 
mina,  crowned  by  double  Summits.  Lhe  female  Flowers 
grow  in  a  Katkin,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  male.  The 
common  Katkin  is  imbricated ,  having  three  Scales  which 
are  every  Way  oppofite,  faftened  to  the  central  String  or 
Axis,  having  two  Heart-fhaped  Flovoers  pointing  toward 
the  Apex ,  where  it  is  finuated.  They  have '  no  vifible  Pe¬ 
tals,  but  a  fhort  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  two  brijlly  Styles , 
which  are  the  Length  of  the  Scales  of  the  Empalement ,  and 
crowned  with  a  plain  Stigma.  It  hath  no  Pericarpium ,  but 
the  Seeds  are  included  in  the  Scales  of  the  Katkin ,  which 
are  oval  and  winged. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
of  Linnaus' s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  entitled  Moncecia  Le- 
trandria,  there  being  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the 
fame  Plant,  and  the  male  having  four  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Betula  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
442.  Birch  Tree  with  oval  fawed  Leaves  ending  in 
Points,  the  common  Birch  Tree. 

2.  Betula  foliis  orbicidatis  crenatis.  Flor.  Lap.  2 66. 
Birch  Tree  with  round  crenated  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Betula  pumila  foliis  fubrotundis .  Amman.  Dwarf  Birch 
with  roundifh  Leaves. 

3.  Betula  foliis  cordatis  oblongis  acuminatis  ferratis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  983.  Birch  Tree,  with  oblong  pointed 
Heart-fhaped  fawed  Leaves. 

4.  Betula  foliis  rhombeo-ovatis  acuminatis  duplicato- 
ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  9 82.  Birch  Tree  with  rhom¬ 
boid  oval  pointed  Leaves,  which  are  doubly  fawed; 
This  is  the  Betula  nigra  Virginiana.  Phik.  Aim.- by. 
Black  Virginia  Birch  Tree. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Birch  Tree,  which  is  fo  well 
known  a#  to  need  no  Defcriptiom  This  is  not  much 
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feHeemed  for  its  Wood,  but  however  it  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  Advantage  upon  barren  Land,  where  better 
Trees  will  not  thrive  ;  for  there  is  no  Ground  fo  bad, 
but  this  Tree  will  thrive  in  it  ;  for  it  will  grow  in  moift 
fpringy  Land,  or  in  dry  Gravel  or  Sand,  where  there  is 
little  Surface :  So  that  upon  Ground  which  produced 
nothing  but  Mofs,  thefe  Trees  have  fucceeded  fo  well, 
as  to  be  fit  to  cut  in  ten  Years  after  planting,  when  they 
have  been  fold  for  near  10I.  per  Acre  Handing,  and  the 
after  Produce  has  been  confiderably  increafed.  And  as 
many  of  the  Woods  near  London ,  which  were  chiefly 
Hocked  with  thefe  Trees,  have  been  of  late  Years 
grubed  up,  fo  the  Value  of  thefe  Plantations  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Proportion.  Therefore  thofe  Perfons  who 
are  polTeffed  of  fuch  poor  Land,  cannot  employ  it  bet¬ 
ter,  than  by  planting  it  with  thefe  Trees,  efpecially  as 
the  Expence  of  doing  it  is  not  great. 

The  beH  Method  to  cultivate  this  Tree,  is  to  furnifh 
yourfelf  with  young  Plants  from  the  Woods,  where 
they  naturally  grow,  and  are  generally  found  there  in 
great  Plenty ;  but  in  Places  where  there  are  no  young 
Plants  to  be  procured  near,  they  may  be  raifed  from 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  carefully  gathered  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  as  foon  as  the  Scales  under  which  they  are  lodged 
begin  to  open,  otherwife  they  will  foon  fall  out  and  be 
loft :  The  Seeds  are  fmali,  fo  fhould  not  be  buried 
deep  in  the  Ground.  The  Autumn  is  the  beH  Seafon 
to  few  them,  and  in  a  fhady  Situation,  the  Plants  will 
thrive  better  than  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  full 
Sun  •,  for  in  all  Places  where  there  are  any  large  Trees, 
their  Seeds  fall,  and  the  Plants  come  up  well  without 
Care  •,  fo  that  if  the  young  Plants  are  not  deflroyed  by 
Cattle,  there  is  generally  Plenty  of  them,  in  all  the 
Woods  where  there  are  any  of  thefe  Trees.  Thefe  wild 
Plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  fo  as  not  to  de- 
Hroy  their  Roots.  The  Ground  where  they  are  to  be 
planted,  will  require  no  Preparation ;  all  that  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  done,  is  to  loofen  the  Ground  with  a  Spade 
or  Mattock,  in  the  Places  where  the  Plants  are  to  Hand, 
making  Holes  to  receive  their  Roots,  covering  them 
again  when  the  Plants  are  placed,  clofing  the  Earth 
hard  to  their  Roots.  If  the  Plants  are  young,  and 
have  not  much  Top,  they  will  require  no  pruning  ; 
but  where  they  have  bufhy  Heads,  they  fhould  be 
ihortened  to  prevent  their  being  fliaken  and  difplaced  by 
the  Wind.  When  the  Plants  have  taken  Root,  they 
will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  cut  down  the  great 
Weeds  which  would  over-hang  the  Plants;  which  may 
be  done  with  a  Sickle,  being  careful  not  to  cut  or  in¬ 
jure  the  young  Trees.  This  need  not  be  repeated  of- 
tener  than  twice  in  a  Summer  the  two  HrH  Years,  after 
which  lime  the  Plants  will  be  Hrong  enough  to  keep 
down  the  Weeds,  or  at  leaH  be  out  of  Danger  from 
them. 

Thefe  may  be  planted  any  Time  from  the  Middle  of 
October  till  the  Middle  of  March ,  when  the  Ground  is 
not  frozen  ;  but  in  dry  Land  the  Autumn  is  the  beH 
Seafon,  and  the  Spring  for  moiH.  The  DiHance  which 
they  fhould  be  planted,  is  fix  Feet  fquare,  that  they 
may  loon  cover  the  Ground,  and  by  Handing  clofe 
they  will  draw  each  other  up  ;  for  in  Situations  where 
they  are  much  expofed,  if  they  are  not  pretty  clofe 
they  will  not  thrive  fo  well.  ’ 


If  the  Plants  take  kindly  to  the  Ground,  they  \ 
be  fit  to  cut  in  about  ten  Years  •,  and  afterward  tl 
may  be  cut  every  feventh  or  eighth  Year,  if  they 
defigned  for  the  Broom-makers  only  ;  but  where  tl 
are  intended  for  Hoops,  they  fhould  not  be  cut  ofte, 
than  every  twelfth  Year. 


I  he  Expence  of  making  thefe  Plantations,  in  Pla 
where  the  young  Plants  can  be  eafily  procured,  will , 
exceed  forty  Shillings  per  Acre,  and  the  after  Expe, 
ot  cleaning  about  twenty  Shillings  more,  lb  that  : 
whole  will  not  be  more  than  3  l.  and  if  the  I  and 
P  anted  be  of  little  Value,  theLoprietor  cannot  mt 
etter  Lie  of  his  Money  ;  for  when  the  Wood  is  c 
it  will  repay  the  Expence  with  IntereH,  and  a  perpeti 

thefe  Pllntlr"  the,Ground;  1  have  feen  fcvcral 
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10  to  12  l.  an  Acre,  clear  of  the  Expence  in  Outing, 
and  this  every  twelfth  Year.  The  Broom-makers  are 
conHant  CuHomers  for  Birch,  in  all  Places  within 
twenty  Miles  of  London ,  or  where  it  is  near  Water 
Carriage,  in  other  Parts  the  Hoop-benders  are  the  Pur- 
chafers;  but  the  larger  Trees  are  often  bought  by  the 
Turners,  and  the  Wood  is  ufed  for  making  Ox -yokes, 
and  other  InHruments  of  Hulbandry. 

In  fome  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe ,  the  Wood 
of  this  Tree  is  greatly  ufed,  for  making  of  Carriages 
and  Wheels,  being  hard  and  of  long  Duration.  In 
France  it  is  generally  ufed  for  making  wooden  Shoes. 
It  makes  very  good  Fuel. 

In  fome  Places  thefe  Trees  are  taped  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  Sap  drawn  out  to  make  Birch  Wine,  which  has 
been  recommended  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  as  is  alfo 
the  Sap  unfermented.  The  Bark  of  the  Birch  Tree  is 
almofi  incorruptible.  In  Sweden  theHoufes  are  covered 
with  it,  where  it  laHs  many  Years.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  Wood  is  entirely  roten,  and  the  Bark 
perfectly  found  and  good. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Northern 
■  Parts  of  Europe ,  and  upon  the  Alps ;  this  feldom  rifes 
above  two  or  three  Feet  high,  having  fiender  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  round  Leaves,  but  feldom 
produces  either  male  or  female  Flowers  here.  It  is  pre- 
ferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety, 
but  is  a  Plant  of  no  Ufe. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  North 
America ,  from  vyhence  their  Seeds  have  been  brought  to 
Europe,  and  many  of  the  Plants  have  been  raifed* 
which  thrive  very  faft  here.  In  Canada  thefe  Trees 
grow  to  a  large  Size,  where  the  third  Sort  is  called  Me- 
rifier.  The  Natives  of  that  Country  make  Canoes  of 
the  Bark  of  thefe  Trees,  which  are  very  light,  and  of 
long  Duration. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  firfi,  and  are  equally  hardy  ;  fome 
of  the  Trees  do  now  begin  to  produce  their  Katkins  in 
England ,  fo  that  we  may  hope  to  have  Plenty  of  their 
Seeds  of  our  own  Growth,  for  at  prefent  we  are  fup- 
plied  with  them  from  America.  As  thefe  grow  more 
vigoroufiy  than  the  common  Sort,  and  thrive  on  the 
moH  barren  Ground,  fo  they  may  be  cultivated  to°reat 
Advantage  in  England ,  for  their  Wood  is  much  eHeem- 
ed  in  Canada,  where  the  Trees  grow  to  a  large  Size: 
And  they  are  by  no  Means  an  unfightly  Tree  in  Parks, 
for  their  Stems  are  Hrait,  the  Bark  lfnooth,  and  their 
Leaves  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Birch,  fo  may  be  planted  in  fuch  Places  where  few  other 
Trees  will  thrive. 

BIDENS.  Tourn.  Injt.  R.  H.  362.  Tab.  262.  Un. 
Gen.  Riant.  840.  Water  Hemp  Agrimony. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  Empalement  is  erect,  and  often  equal,  com¬ 
posed  of  fmali  oblong  concave  Leaves  ;  it  hath  a  compound 
Flower ,  the  Middle  or  L)ifk  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
Flowers ,  which  are  Funnel-fhaped  and  quinquefd.  Thefe 
have  five  floor t  capillary  Stamina ,  with  cylindrical  Summits, 
and  an  oblong  Germen  fupporting  a  fingle  Style  the  Length  of 
the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  two  oblong  reflexed  Stigma.  The 
female  Flowers  which  compofe  the  Bord,er  are  naked  ,  thefe 
a?  e  all  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  angular  obt  ufe  Seed ,  having  two 
or  more  Rriftles  or  Teeth ,  by  which  they  faft en  tbemfelves  to 
whatever  pa.ffes  by  them  when  ripe. 

.  This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  firH  Sedion  of  Linnaeus' 's 
nineteenth  C'lafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Polygamia  ALqualis, 
the  Flowers  being  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  fe¬ 
male  Florets,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds. 

There  are  feveral  Species  of  this  Plant, -which  are 
e  dom  admited  into  Gardens,  fome  of  which  are  com¬ 
mon  Weeds  in  England,  therefore  I  fhall  only  mention 
thole  which  are  frequently  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Curious. 

1,  Bidens  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis  feminibus  ereclc-con- 
flanttbus  calycibus  frendefn  corollis  radiatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

32.  atci  Hemp  Agrimony  with  Winged  fawed 
Leaves,  Seeds  Handing  ered,  a  very  bufhy  Empale¬ 
ment,  and  radiated  Flower.  This  is  the  Bidens  Cana - 
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denfis  latifolia  flore  luteo.  Tourn.  Inft.  362.  Broad  leaved 
Canada  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

2.  Bidens  foliis  oblongis  integerrimis  caule  dichotomy 
floribus  folit ariis  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  832.  Hemp 
Agrimony  with  oblong  entire  Leaves,  a  Stalk  divided 
into  two  Parts,  and  a  Angle  Flower  growing  clofe  to 
the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Bidens  nodiflord  brunelU  folio.  Hort. 
Elth.  52.  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  knoted  Flower  and 

Self-heal  Leaf.  _  . 

3.  Bidens  foliis  fimplicibus  ferratis  petiolatis ,  fonbus 
globofis ,  pedunculis  elongatis  feminibus  Uvibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  833.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  Angle  fawed  Leaves 
having  Foot  Stalks,  globular  Flowers  with  longer 
Foot  Stalks,  and  fmooth  Seeds.  This  is  the  Bidens  fca- 
bra  fore  niveo ,  folio  trilobate .  Hort.  Elth.  55’  Rough 
Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  Snow-white  Flower,  and  a 
Leaf  with  three  Lobes. 

4.  Bidens  calyce  oblongo  fquamofo  feminibus  radii  corol¬ 
la  non  decidua  coronatis.  Juff.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  an 
oblong  fcaly  Empalement,  and  the  Seeds  crowned  by 
the  Rays  of  the  Florets,  which  are  permanent. 

5.  Bidens  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  petiolatis,  caule  fruti- 
cofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  399.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  oval  faw- 
ed  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  flirubby  Stalk. 

6.  Bidens  foliis  ternatis  acutis  ferratis  caule  fcandente 
floribus  paniculatis.  Three  leaved  Hemp  Agrimony,  with 
pointed  fawed  Lobes,  a  climbing  Stalk,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Panicles.  This  is  the  Chryfanthemum  trifo- 
liatum  fcandens ,  flore  luteo  femine  longo  roflrato  bident e. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  125.  Three  leaved  climbing  Corn  Ma¬ 
rigold,  with  a  yellow  Flower  and  a  long  bearded  Seed 
with  two  Teeth. 

7.  Bidens  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  inferioribus  oppofitis , 
fuperioribus  ternatis  intermedio  majore.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
833.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  oval  fawed  Leaves,  the 
lower  ones  growing  oppoAte,  but  the  upper  having 
three  Lobes,  the  Middle  of  which  is  the  larged.  This 
is  the  Chryfanthemum  conyzoides  nodiflorum  femine  roflrato 
bidente.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  126.  Corn  Marigold  appear¬ 
ing  like  Fleabane,  with  a  knoted  Flower  and  a  double 
bearded  Seed. 

The  Arft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  Maryland , 
and  Canada ,  where  it  is  often  a  troublefome  Weed.  It 
rifes  about  three  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  horizon¬ 
tal  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves, 
deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  fmall  Clufters,  which 
are  yellow,  and  fucceeded  by  oblong  fquare  Seeds, 
having  two  crooked  Horns,  by  which  they  fallen  them- 
lelves  to  the  Clothes  of  thofe  who  pals  near  them. 
There  are  two  Sorts  of  this,  one  whofe  Flowers  have  a 
Ihort  Empalement,  which  is  Lourneford s  broad  leaved 
Canada  Bidens  ;  the  other  hath  a  leafy  Empalement, 
and  is  by  Juffieu  diftinguiAied  by  the  Title  of  Capitefo- 
liofo.  But  I  am  not  very  fure  of  their  being  diftindt 
Species,  though  I  have  many  Years  cultivated  both; 
for  their  Seeds  when  ripe  fpread  lo  far,  that  in  a  fmall 
Garden,  they  cannot  be  kept  feparate.  It  is  eaAly  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds  fown  in  the  Spring,  in  an  open  Situ¬ 
ation,  where  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring,  and  two  or 
three  of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
grow,  and  after  they  are  rooted,  will  require  no  farther 
Care.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  fo  decays  foon  after 
the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  warm  Countries. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  near  three  Feet 
high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are 
garni (hed  with  oblong  entire  Leaves  •,  the  Flowers  come 
out  Angle  at  the  Divifions  of  the  Branches,  Ating  clofe; 
thefe  are  white,  and  fucceeded  by  fmooth  Seeds. 

This  Sort  mull  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in 
the  Spring,  and  afterward  treated  like  other  hardy  an¬ 
nual  Plants,  planting  them  into  the  full  Ground  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  May.  They  will  flower  in  June ,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  will 
decay. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina ,  and 
Alfo  at  Campeachy ,  from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun 
fent  me  the  Seeds.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which 
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rifes  three  Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  many  fen¬ 
der  Branches,  whofe  Joints  are  far  afunder ;  the  Leaves 
come  out  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint,  upon  long  (lender 
Foot  Stalks,  which  are  oval,  ending  in  a  Point.  The 
Flowers  grow  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  in  fmall 
globular  Heads,  which  are  very  white,  Handing  upon 
very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth 
Seeds.  This  mult  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  treated 
as  the  former.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame 
Time. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fourth  Sort  were  fent  from  Peru  to 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  it  has  flourifhed  a 
few  Years  pad,  and  the  Plants  have  produced  Seeds 
there,  which  have  been  communicated  to  feveral  curious 
Gardens  in  Europe.  The  Seeds  were  fent  me  in  the 
Year  1753,  and  the  following  Summer  the  Plants  flow¬ 
ered,  and  produced  good  Seeds  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 

It  rifes  to  the  Height  of  four  Feet;  the  Stalks  become 
hard  and  ligneous,  and  divide  into  many  Branches, 
which  are  garniftied  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  which 
are  entire ;  thefe  are  placed  oppoAte  by  Pairs:  At  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced, 
each  {landing  Angle  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  which  is  gar¬ 
niflied  with  fmaller  Leaves,  clofe  to  the  Empalement  of 
the  Flower.  This  Empalement  is  compofed  of  many 
Scales,  placed  imbricatim ,  like  the  Tiles  on  a  Houfe,^ 
and  clofely  embrace  the  Flower,  which  is  compofed  ot 
a  Border  of  female  Flowers,  having  each  one  Leaf, 
ftretched  out  like  a  Tongue,  forming  the  Ray  of  the 
Flower;  and  in  the  Center  are  many  hermaphrodite 
Flowers,  which  are  tubulous,  and  thefe  compofe  the 
Difk  of  the  Flower :  Each  of  thefe  have  Ave  flender 
Stamina,  fupporting  a  globular  Summit.  In  the  Cen¬ 
ter  is  placed  the  Germen,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
Angle  oblong  Seed.  The  whole  of  the  Flower  con¬ 
tinues,  and  never  falls  off ;  fo  that  when  the  Seeds  are 
ripe,  the  Rays  of  the  Flower  are  remaining  Arm,  and 
only  change  their  Colour  ;  and  adhere  fo  clofely  to  the 
Seeds,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  part  them.  The 
Flowers  when  blown  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Marigold,  and  are  of  a  yellow  Colour. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  muff  be  fown  upon  a  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muff:  be  tranfplanted  to  another  hot  Bed,  to  bring  the 
Plants  forward ;  but  they  muff  not  be  drawn  too  much, 
which  will  render  them  very  weak ;  therefore  when  the 
Weather  is  favourable,  they  fliould  have  a  large  Share 
of  Air  admited  to  them.  By  the  Begining  of  June  they 
fliould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  and 
about  the  Middle  of  that  Month,  they  fliould  be  tranff 
planted,  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  fome  of 
them  into  Pots,  and  others  into  warm  Borders,  Ihading 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  Time 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  water  them  in 
dry  Weather.  In  July  the  Plants  will  flower,  and  the 
Seeds  are  ripe  in  October,  foon  after  which  the  Plants 
decay.  But  in  wet  cold  Seafons  the  Seeds  will  not 
ripen  in  England,  unlefs  the  Plants  are  flickered  under 
Glaffes. 

The  Afth  Sort  rifes  with  a  flirubby  Stalk,  to  the 
Height  of  Ax  or  feven  Feet,  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  whofe  Joints  are  very  diftant,  at  each  of 
which  are  placed  two  oval  Leaves,  which  are  (lightly 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  (hort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in 
fmall  Clufters,  each  (landing  upon  a  long  naked  Foot 
Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  Seeds,  having  two 
(hort  Teeth  at  their  Extremity.  I  received  the  Seeds  oi 
this  Sort  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain.  This  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed 
in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  At  to  remove, 
they  mud  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  frefli  hot  Bed,  and  treated  as  other  ten¬ 
der  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries,  and  in  Autumn 
placed  in  the  Stove  :  The  following  Summer  they  will 
flower  and  produce  Seeds,  but  the  Plants  will  abide  lome 
Years  with  proper  Management. 

The  ftxth  Sort  rifes  with  a  climbing  flender  Stalk,  to 
the  Height  of  ten  Feet,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 

garniflied  with  trifoliate  (awed  Leaves :  The  Tl°wers 
5  grow 
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grow  in  large  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  yellow,  and  fucceeded  by  fiat  Seeds  having  two 
Teeth.  This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  It  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  former  Sort,  and  the  Plants  will 
continue  two  or  three  Years. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  annual.  This  rifes  about  two 
Feet  high,  and  fends  out  feveral  lateral  Shoots,  which 
at  the  Bottom  have  oval  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs  at  the 
Joints,  but  upward  they  are  trifoliate,  the  middle  Lobe 
being  very  large,  and  the  two  Side  ones  imall  •,  the 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  up¬ 
on  fhort  leafy  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  yellow,  but  very 
fmall.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  the  Seeds  of  this  muft:  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed, 
and  treated  as  the  fecond  Sort. 


BIFOLIUM,  Twy blade.  See  Ophrys. 


BIGNONIA.  Tourn.  Injl.  164.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  677. 
[M.  Tournefort  called  this  Plant  Bignonia ,  in  Memory 
of  Abbot  Bignon ,  Librarian  to  Lewis  XIV.  King  of 
Prance ,  he  being  a  great  Encourager  of  Learning,]  The 
Trumpet  Flower,  or  Scarlet  Jafmine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  Cup -Jh aped,  quinquefid,  and  of  one 
Leaf.  The  Flower  is  of  the  ringent,  or  grining  Kind,  tu- 
bulous,  with  long  Chaps,  which  are  fwelling,  and  Bell- 
Jhaped,  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  T op  ;  the  two  upper 
Segments  are  reflexed,  and  the  under  fpread  open  •,  it  hath 
four  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  fhorter  than  the  Petal,  two 
longer  than  the  other ,  having  oblong  reflexed  Summits.  In 
the  Center  is  an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style, 
crowned  by  a  roundifh  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  bivalve  Pod,  with  two  Cells,  filled  with  compref- 
fed  winged  Seeds,  lying  over  each  other  imbricatim. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Divi- 
fion  of  Linnaus' s  fourteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia.  The  Flower  having  two  long,  and  two 
fhort  Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  included  in  a  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bignon r a  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  incifis,  geniculis 
1  adicatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  217.  Bignonia  with  winged 
Leaves,  which  are  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  Roots 
coming  out  at  their  Joints.  This  is  the  Bignonia  Ame¬ 
ricana  Fraxini  folio  flore  amplo  Phcenicio.  Tourn.  Infl. 

1 64 .  American  Bignonia  with  an  Afh  Leaf,  and  a  lar»e 
Scarlet  Flower^  commonly  called  Trumpet  F'lower. 

2.  Bignonia  foliis  pinnatis  minoribus ,  foliolis  mucro- 
natis,  ^  marginibus  ferratis  geniculis  radicatis.  Bignonia 
with  fmaller  winged  Leaves,  ending  in  a  fharp  Point, 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  Roots  coming  from  the 
Joints.  This  is  the  Bignonia  fraxini  foliis,  coccineo  flore 
minore.  Catefib.  Hifi.  Afh-leaved  Bignonia,  with  a  fmal¬ 
ler  Scarlet  Flower. 


3.  Bignonia  foliis  fimplicibus  cordatis ,  caule  erel 
floribus  diandris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  622.  Bignonia  w 
Angle  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  an  upright  Stalk,  a 
Flowers  with  two  Stamina.  This  is  the  Bignonia  Un 
plus,  flore  for dide  albo ,  mtus  maculis  purpureis  &  lut 
adjperfo,  fill  qua  longiffimd  fc?  anguftiffimd.  Catefib.  Carol 
p.  49-  Bignonia  with  Anotto  Leaves,  a  dull  white  Flo 
er  Ipoted  with  purple  and  yellow  within,  and  a  ve 
ong  naiiow  Pod,  commonly  called  Catalpa. 

4-  Bignonia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  acu 
fe, }  alts,  caule  erehlo,  floribus  paniculatis  ere  St  is.  Bi?> 
ma  with  winged  Leaves,  having  acute  fawed  Lob- 
an  upright  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Panic 
erecT  This  is  the  Bignonia  arbor  flore  luteo  Fraxini  , 

ho  Plum.  Sp  Plant  5.  Tree  Bignonia  with  a  yell 
Flower,  and  an  Alb  Leaf.  y 


5.  Bignonia  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofis  foliolis  cl 
Lanceolatis  foliis  imis  fimplicibus.  Fir.  Cliff,  cq 
n:a  with  conjugated  Leaves,  having  Tendrils 
Leaves  Spear-fhaped,  and  the  lower  Leave- 
“  th"  BtZn°"ia  Alcana  Capreolis  donata  ' 


ed  Leaves,  and  fhort  arched  Tendrils,  divided  into 
three  Parts.  This  is  the  Bignonia  Americana  capreolis 
aduncis  donata,  filiqud  longiffimd.  Tourn.  Infl.  164.  Ame¬ 
rican  Bignonia  puting  out  crooked  Tendrils,  and  a  very 
long  Pod. 

7.  Bignonia  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofis,  foliolis  ovatis 
acuminatis  undatis  perennentibus.  Bignonia  with  jointed 
Leaves,  having  Tendrils,  whole  Lobes  are  oval,  point¬ 
ed,  waved,  and  ever-green.  And  Bignonia  foliis  ovatis 
conjugatis  cirrhiferis  pedunculis  uniftoris.  Burm.  Ap.  Plum. 
Bignonia  with  oval  jointed  Leaves,  having  Tendrils  and 
Foot  Stalks,  confifting  of  one  Flower. 

8 .  Bignonia  foliis  fimplicibus  lanceolatis  caule  vclubilL 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  623.  Bignonia  with  Angle  Spear-fnaped 
Leaves,  and  a  twining  Stalk.  This  is  the  G elf eminum  Jive 
Jafminum  luteum  cdoratum  Virginianum  fcandens  &  femper- 
virens.  Park.  Catefb.  1.  p.  53.  Yellow  lweet-fcented 
Jafmine  of  Virginia ,  which  is  climbing  and  ever-green. 

9.  Bignonia  foliis  digit atis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
497.  Bignonia  with  fingered  Leaves,  which  are  entire. 
This  is  the  Bignonia  arbor  pent aphylla  flore  rofeo.  Plum . 
Sp.  Plant.  5.  Five  leaved  Tree  Bignonia  with  a  Rofe 
Flower. 

10.  Bignonia  foliis  imis  digit  atis,  fuperioribus  fiimpli- 
cibus  vel  ternatis,  caule  eredlo  arboreo.  Bignonia  with  un¬ 
der  Leaves  fingered,  the  upper  Angle,  or  trifoliate,  and 
an  upright  Tree  Stem.  This  is  the  Leucoxylon  arbor  fit- 
liquofa,  quinis  foliis,  floribus  Nerii,  alato  femine.  Pluk. 
Aim.  215.  Tab.  200.  /.  4.  Tree  Milkwood,  having 
Pods,  with  five  Leaves,  the  Oleander  Flower,  and 
winged  Seed,  commonly  called  in  America ,  White,  or 
Milkwood,  and  Tulip  Flower. 

1 1.  Bignonia  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofis,  foliolis  cordato- 
ovatis,  floribus  racemofo-paniculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  623. 
Bignonia  with  jointed  Leaves,  having  Tendrils,  the 
Lobes  oval  and  fieart-fhaped,  and  Flowers  in  branch¬ 
ing  Panicles.  This  is  the  Bignonia  bifolia  fcandens,  flore 
violaceo  cdoro ,  frutlu  ovato  duro.  Plum.  Cat.  5.  Climb¬ 
ing  two  leaved  Bignonia ,  with  a  fweet  Violet  Flower, 
and  a  hard  oval  Fruit. 


12.  Bignonia  folks  bipinnatis  foliolis  lanceolatis  inte- 
gris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  6 25.  Bignonia  with  double  winch¬ 
ed  Leaved,  which  are  entire  and  Spear-lhaped.  This 
is  the  Arbor  Guajaci  latiore  folio,  Bignonia  flore  caruleo , 
fruit u  duro  in  duas  partes  dififiliente  feminibus  alatis  imbri¬ 
catim  'pofitis.  Cateflo.  Carol.  1.  p.  42.  commonly  called 
Baftard  Guajacum. 

13.  Bignonia  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofis-foliolis  cordatis 
foliis  imis  ternatis.  Vir.  Cliff.  60.  Bignonia  with  jointed 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  having  Tendrils,  and  the  under 
Leaves  trifoliate.  This  is  the  Pfeudo  Apocynum  follicu- 
lis  maximis  obtufiis  feminibus  amplUfimis  alis  membranaccis. 
Mor.  Hifi.  3.  p.  62.  Baftard  Dogfbane  with  large 
blunt  Leaves,  and  large  winged  Seeds. 

1 4.  Bi  gnon  1  a  foliis  conjugatis  cirrhofis  foliolis  cordato - 
ovatis  fubtus  pub ef cent ibus,  floribus  paniculatis  fitliquis  lon- 
gijfimis  compreffis.  Bignonia  with  jointed  Fieart-fhaped 
Leaves,  hairy  beneath,  and  having  Tendrils,  Flowers 
growing  in  Panicles,  and  long  comprefied  Pods.  This 
is  the  Bignonia  bifolia  frutefcens,  foliis  fubtus  villofis,  Jili- 
quis  longiffimis  compreffis.  Houft.  Cat.  Two  leaved  fhrub- 
by  Bignonia ,  with  Leaves  hairy  on  their  under  Side, 
and  long  comprefied  Pods. 


15.  Bignonia  joins  ternatis  glabris ,  foliolis  ovatis  acu¬ 
minatis,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo,  floribus  paniculatis,  filiquis 
comp’r  eflfis.  Smooth  three  leaved  Bignonia ,  with  oval 
Lobes  ending  in  a  Point,  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk, 
Flowers  growing  in  Panicles,  and  comprefied  Pods. 

his  is  the  Bignonia  frutefcens  triphylla  glabra,  filiquis 
ongis  compreffis .  Houft.  Cat.  Smooth  three  leaved  Ihrub- 
by  Bignonia  with  long  comprefied  Pods. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Canada. 
ie  econd  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  but  have  both 
been  old  Inhabitants  in  fome  of  the  Englifh  Gardens, 
but  the  firft  is  the  moft  common  in  Europe.  Theft 
have  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame,  but  there  is  a  great 
I  lfference  in  the  Size  and  Shape  of  their  Leaves  ;  the 
firft  having  much  larger  Leaves,  compofed  of  a  greater 
Number  of  Lobes,  which  are  longer,  and  deeper  cut  on 
their  Edges  ;  the  Flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  paler 
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Colour,  and  the  Pods  are  longer.  This  Sort  frequently 
produces  Pods  in  England ,  but  the  other  has  had  not  the 
lead:  Appearance  of  any,  though  the  Plants  are  as 
large,  and  have  grown  in  the  fame  Situation  many  Years. 
Thefe  Differences  are  conftant  from  Seeds,  fo  they  are 
not  feminal  Variations. 

Thefe  have  large  rough  Stems,  which  fend  out  many 
weak  trailing  Branches,  puting  Out  Roots  at  their 
Joints,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  Trees  in  their 
natural  Places  of  Growth,  whereby  they  climb  to  a 
great  Height  •,  and  in  Europe ,  where  they  are  generally 
planted  againft  Walls,  they  fallen  themfelves  thereto 
by  their  Roots,  which  ftrike  into  the  Mortar  or  the 
Joints,  fo  llrongly,  as  to  fupport  their  Branches,  and 
will  rife  to  the  Height  of  forty  or  fifty  Feet.  The 
Branches  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  at  every 
Joint,  placed  oppofite,  which  are  compofed  of  lour 
Pair  of  fmall  Leaves,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  •,  thefe 
are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  a  long  fharp 
Point.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Shoots  of  the  fame  Year,  in  large  Bunches  ;  thefe  have 
long  dwelling  Tubes,  lhaped  fomewhat  like  a  Trumpet, 
from  whence  they  had  the  Appellation  of  Trumpet 
Flower.  They  are  of  an  Orange  Colour,  and  appear 
the  Begin ing  of  Augujt. 

The  l'econd  Sort  is  like  the  firft,  but  the  Leaves  are 
fmaller  ;  the  Lobes  are  placed  defer,'  and  the  Flowers 
are  not  fo  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour  ;  thefe 
appear  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  •,  but  as  they  have  trailing  Branches,  fo  they 
muff  be  fupported  ;  therefore  they  are  ufually  planted 
againll  Walls,  or  Buildings,  where,  it  they  have  Room, 
they  will  fpread  to  a  great  Diftance,  and  rife  very  high, 
fo  are  very  proper  for  covering  of  Buildings,  which  are 
unfightly.  They  may  alfo  be  trained  up  againft  the 
Stems  of  Trees,  where  they  may  be  fo  managed,  as  to 
make  a  fine  Appearance  when  they  are  in  flower. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  but  the  young  Plants 
fo  raifed  do  not  flower  in  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  Years  •, 
therefore  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Cutings  ,or 
Layers,  from  flowering  Plants,  are  moll  efteemed, 
becaufe  they  will  flower  in  two  or  three  Years  after 
planting.  The  old  Plants  alfo  fend  out  many  Suck¬ 
ers  from  their  Roots,  which  may  be  taken  off,  and 
tranfpl anted  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  thefe  Plants 
will  not  tranfplant  fafely  if  they  are  old. 

The  neceffary  Culture  for  thefe  Plants  after  they  are 
eftablifhed,  is  to  cut  away  all  the  fmall  weak  Shoots  of 
the  former  Year  in  Winter,  and  fhorten  the  ftrong  ones 
to  about  two  Feet  long,  that  young  Shoots  may  be 
obtained  for  flowering  the  following  Summer  ;  thefe 
Plants  are  of  long  Duration.  There  are  fome  in  Gar¬ 
dens  which  have  been  planted  more  than  fixty  Years, 
which  are  now  very  vigorous,  and  produce  Flowers  in 
Plenty  every  Seafon. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to  bring  up  the 
Plants,  which  flrould  be  foon  inured  to  the  open  Air, 
to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak  ;  and  the  firft 
Winter  thefe  young  Plants  fliould  be  fereened  from  hard 
Froft,  which  will  kill  their  tender  Shoots  ;  but  the 
Spring  following  they  may  be  planted  in  the  full  Ground, 
in  a  Nurfery  Bed,  at  a  Foot  Diftance  from  each  other, 
where  they  may  remain  one  or  two  Years  to  get  Strength, 
and  afterwards  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow. 

The  third  Sort  was  brought  into  England  by  Mr.  Ca- 
tejby,  about  thirty  Years  paft,  who  found  it  growing 
naturally  on  the  Back  of  South  Carolina ,  at  a  great 
Diftance  from  the  Englijh  Settlements,  and  brought 
the  Seeds  to  Charles  Town,  where  the  Inhabitants  have 
propagated  it,  and  difperfed  it  through  mod  of  the 
Englijh  Settlements  in  North  America,  it  is  alfo  now 
very  Plenty  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  efpecially  near  Lon¬ 
don,  where  there  are  fome  of  them  near  twenty  F'eet  high, 
with  large  Stems,  and  have  the  Appearance  of  Trees. 

This  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem,  covered  with  a 
fmooth  brown  Bark,  and  fends  out  many  ftrong  lateral 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  very  large  Heart- 
lhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  at  every  Joint.  The 
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Flowers  are  produced  in  large  branching  Panicles  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  and  are  of  a  dirty  white 
Colour,  with  a  few  purple  Spots,  and  faint  Stripes  of 
yellow  on  their  Infide.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is 
much  fhorter,  and  the  upper  Part  more  expanded,  than 
thofe  of  the  two  former  Sorts,  and  the  Segments  arc 
deeper  cut,  and  waved  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers 
are  in  America  fucceeded  by  very  long  taper  Pods,  filled 
with  flat  winged  Seeds,  lying  over  eacEother  like  the 
Scales  of  Fifh.  In  England  there  has  not  as  yet  been 
any  of  the  Pods  produced  ;  but  the  Seeds  are  annually 
brought  over  from  South  Carolina.  Thefe  fhould  be 
fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to 
bring  up  the  Plants,  which  fliould  be  inured  to  the 
open  Air  by  Degrees,  and,  in  the  Begining  of  June, 
placed  abroad  in  a  flickered  Situation,  till  Autumn, 
when  they  fliould  be  placed  under  a  common  Frame  to 
fereen  them  from  Froft  in  Winter  ;  but  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther  they  mull  be  fully  expofed  to  the  open  Air.  The 
following  Spring  thefe  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  planted  in  a  Nurfery  Bed,  in  a  warm  Situation, 
where  they  may  remain  two  Years  to  get  Strength,  and 
afterwards  planted  in  the  Places  where  they  are  defign¬ 
ed  to  remain.  Thefe  Plants,  when  young,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  injured  by  Froft,  for  they  fhoot  pretty  late  in  the 
Autumn,  fo  that  the  eafly  F1 rolls  often  kill  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  their  Branches  •,  bi.it  as  the  Plants  advance  in 
Strength,  fo  they  become  morb  hardy,  and  are  feldom 
injured  but  in  very  fevere  Winters.  It  is  late  in  the 
Spring  before  thefe  Trees  come  out,  which  has  often 
caufed  Perfons  to  believe  they  were  dead,  and  fome 
have  been  fo  imprudent,  as  to  cut  them  down  on 
that  Suppofition,  before  the  Tree  wtis  fo  well  known. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  fliould 
be  planted  in  Pots  in  the  Spring  before  the  Trees  begin 
to  pufh  out  their  Shoots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Day,  and  refrefh  them  occaflonally  with 
Water,  which  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  too  great 
Plenty.  In  about  fix  Weeks  thefe  will  have  taken 
Root,  and  made  Shoots  above,  fo  fliould  have  Plenty 
of  Air  admited  to  them  conftantly,  and  hardened  by 
Degrees  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould 
be  removed,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
leedling  Plants,  and  the  Spring  following  planted  our 
into  a  Nurfery  Bed,  as  is  before  direfled. 

As  thefe  Trees  have  very  large  Leaves,  fo  they  re¬ 
quire  a  fheltered  Situation,  for  where  they  are  much 
expofed  to  ftrong  Winds,  their  Leaves  are  often  torn 
and  rendered  unfightly,  and  many  Times  their  Branches 
are  fplit  and  broken  by  the  Winds,  their  Leaves  be¬ 
ing  fo  large,  as  that  the  Wind  has  great  Force  againft: 
them.  Thefe  produce  their  Flowers  in  Augujl.  They 
delight  in  a  light  moift  Soil,  where  they  make  great 
Progrefs,  and  in  a  few  Years  will  produce  Flowers. 
It  is  generally  known  in  the  Gardens  by  the  Indian  Ti¬ 
tle  of  Catalpa. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  warmer  Parts  of 
America ,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plumierj 
who  made  a  Drawing  of  it,  and  gave  the  Title  of  Cle- 
matitis  to  it,  which  he  afterward  altered  to  Bignonia , 
when  he  became  better  acquainted  with  'Tournejort’s  SyJ~ 
tem  oj  Botany.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem,  to  the 
Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  fending  out  many 
Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  at  every  Joint,  by 
two  long  winged  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  the  fmall 
Leaves  which  compofe  thefe,  are  long  and  Spear-fha- 
ped,  ending  in  a  Point,  and  flightly  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  each  Leaf  being  compofed.  of  fix  Pair,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  and  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but  fpread  open 
more  at  the  Top.  Thefe  are  yellow,  and  fucceeded  by 
compreffed  Pods  about  fix  Inches  long,  having  two 
Rows  of  fiat  winged  Seeds,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Species. 

This  and  the  fecond  Sort  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
by  Dr.  Linnaus ,  and  others  ;  but  thofe  who  have  feen 
the  Plants,  cannot  doubt  of  their  being  diflindl  Species ; 
for  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem,  the  Branches  do 
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not  trail,  but  (land  ere£t,  nor  do  they  put  out  Roots  at 
their  Joints.  The  Leaves  are  compofed  of  a  greater 
Number  of  Pinnae,  which  are  much  longer,  narrower, 
and  Ids  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  fhorter, 
more  expanded,  and  formed  in  a  loofe  Spike,  and  the 
Pods  are  fhort  and  compreffed,  whereas  thofe  of  the 
fecond  Sort  are  long,  taper,  and  fwelling  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  fo  that  in  all  thefe  R.efpe£ts  they  greatly  differ  ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  the  fecond  Sort  thrives  well  in  the 
open  Air,  whereas  this  cannot  be  preferved  through  the 
Winter  in  England ,  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  warm  Stove. 

I  received  this  Sort  firft  in  1729,  from  La  VeraCruz ;, 
in  New  Spain ,  where  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it 
growing  naturally  in  great  Plenty  ;  fince  which  1  ime 
I  have  received  the  Seed  of  this  Sort  from  the  Ifland  of 
Bermuda,  by  the  Title  of  Candle  Wood. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed  •,  and  the  Plants  afterward  tranfplant- 
cd  into  feparate  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light  frelE  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  to  bring  the  Plants 
forward,  that  they  may  obtain  Strength  before  Winter  •, 
in  the  Autumn  they  muff  be  removed  into  the  Bark 
Stove,  and  during  the  Winter  fhould  have  but  little 
Water,  but  in  Summer  they  muff  be  frequently  refrefli- 
ed  with  it,  but  not  given  in  too  great  Plenty.  The 
Plants  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants 
from  thofe  Countries.  The  third  Year  from  Seed  they 
will  flower,  but  they  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  feveral 
other  Parts  of  America  ;  this  hath  very  (lender  trailing 
Stalks,  which  muff  be  fupported  •,  in  the  Places  where 
it  naturally  grows,  the  Branches  faften  themfelves  by 
their  Tendrils  to  whatever  Plants  are  near  them,  and 
extend  to  a  great  Diffance :  In  this  Country  they  re¬ 
quire  the  Afiiftance  of  a  Wall,  and  to  have  a  good  Af- 
peft,  for  they  are  impatient  of  much  Cold,  fo  fhould 
be  fheltered  in  fevere  Froft  ;  the  Branches  are  cloathed 
with  oblong  Leaves,  which  remain  green  ail  the  Year ; 
thefe  are  often  Angle  at  Bottom,  but  upward  are  placed 
by  Pairs  oppofite  at  each  Joint  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Foxglove,  and  are  yellow.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  Auguft ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  this 
Country.  1  his  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  (hould 
be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  firft  and  fecond  Sort.  The  ground  about 
the  Roots  or  thefe  Plants,  fhould  be  covered  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  with  fome  old  Tanners  Bark  to  keep  out  the  Froft 
in  Winter;  and  in  very  fevere  Froft,  the  Branches  fhould 
be  covered  with  Mats,  to  prevent  their  being  deftroyed. 
With  this  Management  I  have  had  the  Plants  flower 
very  well  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  (lender  Stalks  like  the  former, 
which  tequiie  the  fame  Support;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  fmall  oval  Leaves,  which  are  entire,  placed  oppo¬ 
fite  by  Pairs  on  each  Side,  at  every  Joint ;  at  the  fame 
Places  come  out  the  Tendrils,  by  which  they  faften 
themfelves  to  the  Plants  which  grow  near  them  *,  thefe 
r.^iree  diftintt  Parts;  the  Flowers  come  out  from 
tl\e  \\  mgs  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
°*  q16  burner  Sort,  but  are  fmaller,  and  are  not  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Country.  This  grows  naturally 
in  Carolina ,  and  the  Bahama  IJlands ,  but  will  live  in  the 
open  Air  if  it  is  planted  agamft  a  Wall  to  a  South  Af- 
pect,  and  fheltered  in  very  fevere  Froft.  It  is  propa- 
gated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  feventh  Sort  hath  very  weak  (lender  Branches, 
which  put  out  Tendrils  at  the  Joints,  by  which  they 
taiten  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  Plants :  At  each 
Joint  mere  are  four  Leaves,  two  on  each  Side  oppofite; 
ftiefe  am  ovai  pointed,  and  waved  on  their  Edges,  of  a 
u.ght  Green,  and  continue  through  the  Year;  the 
liraacaes  ramble  very  tar  where  they  have  Room  ;  but 
have  not  feen  any  Flowers  produced  on  them,  though 
here  are  feveral  Plants  in  the  Gardens,  which  ’are 3 

S'.  |lMrreCreiTed  th,s  Sort  trom  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New 
pain ,  but  it  thrives  agamft  a  warm  Wall  in  the  onen 
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The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina , 
where  it  fpreads  over  the  Hedges,  and  at  the  Seafon  of 
flowering,  perfumes  the  Air  to  a  great  Diftance  ;  it  al- 
fo  grows  in  fome  Parts  of  Virginia ,  but  not  in  fo  great 
Plenty  as  at  Carolina  ;  the  Inhabitants  there  call  it  Yel¬ 
low  Jafmine,  I  fuppofe  from  the  fweet  Odour  of  its 
Flowers. 

This  rifes  with  (lender  Stalks,  which  twift  themfelves 
round  the  neighbouring  Plants,  and  mount  to  a  conii- 
derable  Height ;  the  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  pointed  Leaves,  which  come  out  (ingle  and  oppo¬ 
fite  to  each  other  at  every  Joint ;  thefe  remain  green 
through  the  Year.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  at  every  Joint,  fomerimes  but  two, 
at  other  Times  four  at  each  Joint;  thefe  (land  ereft,  are 
Trumpet-lbaped,  yellow,  and  hath  a  very  fweet  Scent, 
in  the  Countries  where  they  naturally  grow  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  (liort  taper  Pods,  filled  with  fmall  winged 
Seeds. 

The  Plants  of  this  Sort,  when  young,  are  impatient 
of  Cold,  fo  muft  be  fheltered  in  the  Winter  until  they 
have  obtained  Strength,  when  they  fhould  be  planted 
againft  a  warm  Wall,  and  in  Winter  protected  from 
Froft  by  Coverings  of  Mats,  and  the  Ground  about  their 
Roots  covered  with  Tan.  With  this  Management  I 
have  had  them  flower  very  well  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame"  Manner  as  the 
former  Sorts, 

The  ninth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica ,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem,  near 
twenty  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral  Branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  white  Bark.  The  Leaves 
come  out  oppofite  at  the  Joints,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks, 
thefe  are  compofed  of  five  oval  (tiff  Leaves,  which  are 
joined  in  one  Center  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  nar¬ 
row,  but  widen  toward  the  Top,  where  they  are  round¬ 
ed  and  obtufe.  They  are  of  a  pale  green,  inclining  to 
white  on  their  under  Side  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  four  or  five  together,  on  very 
fhort  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  narrow  at  Bottom,  but  the 
Tube  enlarges  upward,  and  at  the  Top  fpreads  opera 
wide,  and  are  of  a  pale  bluifh  Colour,  and  fmell 
fweet,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  crooked  Pods  about 
four  Inches  long,  which  are  filled  with  oval  compreffed 
Seeds,  with  Wings  of  a  Silver  Colour. 

This  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  warmer  Parts  of  America , 
therefore  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country,  but  in  a  Stove. 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot  bed  and  the  Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  fourth  Sort. 

The  tenth  Sort  I  received  from  Barbadoes ,  by  the 
Title  of  White  Wood.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem, 
to  the  Height  of  Forty  Feet,  in  the  natural  Country  of 
its.  Growth  ;  and  the  Seeds  are  difperfed  by  Wind  to 
the  neighbouring  Lands,  where  the  Plants  come  up  in 
great  Plenty.  This  and  the  former  Sort  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  confounded,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame ;  but 
the  growing  Plants  are  extremely  different ;  for  the  un¬ 
der  Leaves  of  this  are  fometimes.  compofed  of  five,  at 
other  times  of  four  oval  Leaves  ;  and  on  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Branches,  they  come  out  Angle,  placed  by  Pairs 
oppofite  :  Thefe  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree, 
and  of  equal  Thicknefs,  rounded  at  their  End  ;  each  of 
thefe  have  a  long  Foot  Stalk,  whereas  thofe  of  the  former 
join  at  their  Bafe  to  one  Center.  The  Flowers  of  this 
Sort  are  produced  Angle,  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
which  have  a  narrow  Tube  near  two  Inches  long,  but 
fpread  open  very  wide  at  the  Top,  where  they  are  cut 
into  five  unequal  Segments,  which  are  fringed  on  their 
Borders.  T.  he  h  lowers  are  white,  and  have  an  agreea¬ 
ble  Odour,  but  the  Pod  I  have  not  feen. 

This  Plant  muft  be  preferved  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and, 
treated  as  the  fourth  Sort.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
and  will  alfo  take  Root  from  Cutings  in  the  Summer, 
if  they  are  planted  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  Bark 

Bed.  _  It  has  flowered  feveral  Years  in  the  Chelfea  Gar¬ 
den,  in  Auguft. 

7  he  eleventh  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruzy 
y  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ,  this  rifes  with  lignous  Stalks, 
\\  Inch  put  out  7.  cfndrils  at  the  Joints,  whereby  they' 
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ftften  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  Plants  the 
Leaves  come  out  double,  on  each  Side  the  Branches, 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  two  at  each  Joint  oppo- 
lite,  which  are  Heart-fhaped  and  entire,  having  a  fine 
hairy  Down  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
loofe  Spikes  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  which  are  tu- 
balous,"  and  do  not  fpread  much  at  the  Top  ;  they  are 
of  a  Violet  Colour,  and  fmell  very  fweet.  Thefe  in  their 
native  Country  are  fucceeded  by  oval,  hard,  lignous 
Seed  Vefifels,  which  open  in  four  Parts,  and  are  full  of 
compreffed  winged  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mult  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  mult  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  fourth  Sort,  for  they  will  not  thrive 
in  this  Country  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama 
JJlcnds ,  from  whence  Mr.  Cate  fly  fcnt  the  Seeds  in  1724, 
and  many  of  the  Plants  were  raifed  in  the  Gardens  near 
London .  This,  in  the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally, 
riles  to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet,  fending  out  many 
lateral  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  compound 
winged  Leaves,  each  having  eleven  alternate  Wings, 
with  Spear-fhaped  fmall  Lobes,  which  grow  alternate, 
and  are  entire  -,  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  very  loofe  Panicles-,  the  foot  Stalks 
branching  into  three  or  four,  each  fuftaining  a  fingle 
blue  Flower,  with  a  long  iwelling  Tube,  cut  into  five 
unequal  Segments  at  the  Top,'  where  it  fpreads  open. 
The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Seed  VefTels,  which 
open  in  two  Parts,  and  are  filled  with  flat  winged  Seeds. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  hath  a  woody  Stem,  which  fends 
out  many  Branches,  which  have  four  narrow  Borders  or 
Wings  tuning  longitudinally,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  fquare 
Stalk ;  the  Leaves  are  produced  by  Pairs,  on  each  Side 
the  Branches  oppofite  ;  they  are  Heart-fhaped,  ftnooth, 
and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks  -,  thefe  have  Tendrils  com¬ 
ing  out  by  their  Foot  Stalks,  which  faften  themfelves 
to  the  Plants  which  grow  near  them,  and  thereby  rife 
to  a  great  Height.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  have 
pretty  long  Tubes,  fpread  open  at  the  Top,  and  are  of 
a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat 
Pods  a  Foot  in  Length,  which  have  two  Rows  of  flat 
winged  Seeds,  joined  to  the  intermediate  Partition. 

This  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy ,  where  it  na¬ 
turally  grows,  and  rifes  to  the  Tops  of  the  talleft  Trees, 
to  whole  Branches  thefe  Plants  faften  themfelves  by 
their  Tendrils  or  Clafpers,  and  are  thereby  fupported. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on 
a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  fourth  Sort ;  for  they  will  not  thrive  in  this 
Country,  unlefs  they  have  a  warm  Stove,  where  the 
Branches  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet  in  three 
Years ;  and  ifpermited,  will  fpread  to  a  greatDiftance. 
It  has  flowered  in  the  Garden  at  Chelfea ,  but  doth  not 
produce  Pods  in  England. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy,  by 
Mr.  Robert  Millar  -,  this  hath  woody  Stalks,  which  rife  to 
a  great  Height,  climbing  on  the  Trees  which  grow  near 
it,  faftening  themfelves  to  their  Branches  by  its  Clafp¬ 
ers,  and  fending  out  many  lignous  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  by  fours, 
two  on  each  Side,  growing  oppofite  at  the  Joints  ; 
thefe  are  covered  on  their  under  Side  with  a  foft  hairy 
Down,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  Foxglove,  and  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat 
Pods  a  Foot  long,  having  a  Border  on  each  Side,  and 
contain  two  Rows  of  flat  winged  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in 
the  Bark  Stove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
fourth  Sort.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
obtained  from  the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally, 
lor  it  doth  not  produce  any  in  England. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  hath  a 
woody  Stem  covered  with  an  Afh  coloured  Bark,  which 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  ten  Feet,  fending  out  many  Side 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  placed  op- 
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polite  at  each  Joint,  which  are  very  ftnooth,  oval,  and 
ending  in  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Branches  in  loofe  Panicles,  and  are  of  a 
dirty  white  Colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  nar¬ 
row  Pods,  containing  two  Rows  of  flat  winged  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  as 
the  fourth  Sort,  and  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the 
Bark  Stove. 

BIHAI.  See  Mu  fa. 

BINDWEED.  See  Convolvulus. 

BIRCH  TREE.  See  Betula. 

BISCUTELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  724.  Lhlafpidium. 
Lourn.  In  ft.  R.  H.  214.  Lab.  10 1.  Buckler  Muftard,  or 
Baftard  Mithridate  Muftard. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four 
Leaves,  which  are  pointed.  Lhe  Flower  hath  four  Petals, 
placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  which  are  obtufe  and  fpread 
open  ■,  it  hath  fix  Stamina ,  four  long  and  two  fort,  placed 
oppofite ,,  having  fingle  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated 
an  orbicular  compreffed  Germen,  fupporting  a  fingle  perma¬ 
nent  Style ,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stigma  •,  the  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  plain  compreffed  erebi  Capfule ,  with 
two  convex  Lobes,  having  two  Cells ,  terminated  by  the 
rigid  Style,  which  is  joined  to  the  Side  of  the  Partition , 
each  Cell  containing  one  compreffed  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seflion  of 
Limbus' s  fifteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Letr  adynamia  Silicu- 
lofa ,  the  Flower  having  four  long,  and  two  fhort  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  being  fucceeded  by  very  fhort  Pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Biscutella  calycibus  neclario  utrinque  gibbis,  fili- 
culis  in  Jiylum  coeuntibus.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  329.  Buckler 
Muftard,  with  the  Cup  of  the  Nettarium  fwelling  on 
each  Side,  and  fmall  Pods  joined  to  the  Style.  This 
is  the  Lhlafpidium  hirfutum  calyce  fleris  auriculato.  Inft . 
R.  H.  214.  Baftard  Mithridate  Muftard,  with  an  auri- 
culated  Flower  Cup. 

2.  Biscutella  filiculis  orbiculato-didymis  a  ftylo  diver  - 
gentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  329.  Buckler  Muftard,  with  a 
double  orbicular  Pod,  diverging  from  the  Style.  This 
is  the  Lhlafpidium  Monfpelienfe  hieracii  folio  hirfuto.  Lourn. 
Inft.  214.  Mithridate  Muftard  of  Montpelier ,  with  a 
rough  Hawkweed  Leaf. 

3.  Biscutella  hirfuta  foliis  oblongis  dentatis  femi- 
amplexicaulibus  floribus  fpicatis  ftylo  breviore.  Hairy 
Buckler  Muftard,  with  oblong  indented  Leaves  which, 
half  embrace  the  Stalk,  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes, 
and  a  fhorter  Style.  This  is  the  Lhlafpidium  Apulum 
fpicatum.  Lourn.  Inft.  214.  Spiked  Lhlafpidium  of 
Apulia. 

4.  Biscutella  foliis  lanceolato-lincaribus  hifpidis, 
floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Buckler  Muftard,  with 
linear  Spear-fhaped  rough  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  Corymbus,  terminating  the  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Lhlafpidium  anchufe  folio.  Lourn.  Inft.  215.  Baftard 
Mithridate  Muftard  with  an  Alkanet  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  Franc: 
and  Italy,  where  it  rifes  about  a  Foot  high ;  but  in  a 
Garden  generally  grows  two  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  Branches,  which  at  every  Joint  have  one  oblong 
entire  Leaf  a  little  indented  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Stalk  being  broader  and  more  obtufe  than  thofe  ori 
the  upper.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of 
the  Branches  in  loofe  Panicles,  which  are  compofed  of 
four  obtufe  Petals  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  double  round  compreffed  Seed  Veffels, 
fwelling  in  the  Middle,  where  is  lodged  a  fingle  round 
flat  Seed,  the  Style  of  the  Flower  Handing  upright  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fmall  Veflels,  joined  to  their  Borders. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  Italy ,  and  Germany,  from  whence  I  received 
the  Seeds,  and  dried  Samples  of  the  Plant,  which  are 
not  more  than  fix  Inches  high,  though  they  are  the  en¬ 
tire  Plants  with  their  Roots,  but  in  the  Garden  they 
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grow  two  Feet  high.  This  hath  many  long  narrow 
Leaves,  Spreading  near  the  Ground,  which  are  deeply 
indented  on  each  Side,  refemblingthofe  of  Hawkweed, 
and  are  hairy;  from  the  Center  arifes  the  Stalk,  which 
divides  upward  into  many  fmaller,  having  no  Leaves 
on  them,  and  are  terminated  by  loofe  Panicles  of  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  compofed  of  four  Petals,  placed  in  form 
of  a  Crofs.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  comprelfed 
Seed  VefTels  like  the  former,  but  are  fmaller,  and  the 
Style  of  the  Flowers  bends  from  them. 

The  third  Sort  fends  out  many  oblong  hairy  Leaves, 
which  are  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges,  from  among 
thefe  there  arifes  a  hairy  branching  Stalk,  which  grows 
two  Feet  high,  and  at  each  Joint  is  placed  one  oblong 
indented  Leaf,  which  halfembraces  the  Stalk  at  their 
Bafe  ;  each  Branch  is  terminated  by  a  clofe  Spike  of 
pale  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  round 
compreffed  Seed  VefTels  like  the  other  Sorts,  but  the 
Style  of  the  Flower,  which  is  joined  to  them,  is  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Species. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 
This  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Leaves 
at  the  Bottom  grow  upright,  they  are  near  four  Inches 
long,  narrow,  ftifF,  and  let  on  every  Side  with  rough 
prickly  Hairs.  The  Stalk  is  fingle,  feldom  pitting  out 
any  fide  Branches,  and  naked,  having  no  Leaves.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  compaft  Clufters  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  which  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour, 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  as  are  alfo 
the  Seed  VefTels,  but  fmaller. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which  perifh  foon 
after  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds.  Thefe  fhould  be 
fawn  either  in  Spring,  or  the  Autumn,  upon  a  Border 
of  light  Earth,  in  an  open  Situation,  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  good.  Thofe  which  are  fown  in  Autumn 
will  come  up  in  about  three  Weeks,  and  the  Plants 
will  live  through  the  Winter  without  any  Protection, 
To  will  flower  earlier  the  following  Summer,  whereby 
good  Seeds  may  always  be  obtained,  whereas  thole 
which  aie  fown  in  the  Spring,  do,  in  bad  Seafons,  de¬ 
cay  before  their  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  autumnal  Plants 
flower  in  June ,  and  the  Spring  in  July,  and  their 
Seeds  ripen  about  fix  Weeks  after,  which  if  permited 
to  fcatter,  there  will  be  Plenty  of  young  Plants  pro¬ 
duced  without  any  Care.  r 

Thefe  require  no  farther  Culture,  but  to  keep  them 
Lean  fiom  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  leaving  them  eight  or  nine  Inches  afunder. 

1  hey  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  cu¬ 
rious  in  Botany,  but  they  have  no  great  Beauty  to  re¬ 
commend  them.  I  have  cultivated  thefe  Sorts  many 
i  ears,  and  have  never  obferved  either  of  them  to  vary 
therefore  make  no  Doubt  of  their  being  diftinct  Species! 


Plant.  800.  Pelecim 


BISERRULA.  Lin.  Gen. 

Tourn.  Injl.  41 7.  Lab.  234. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Lee 
wnch  is  ere  ft,  and  fightly  indented  at  the  Lop  in  Ji 
Farts,  which  are  equal,  the  two  upper  flanding  at  a  D 

tanCeA.n  '  flozJer  j  papilionaceous ,  having  a  lar 
/  oundrjh  Standard,  whofe  Edges  are  reflexed,  Lhe  Win 
are  oblong,  but  Jh  or  ter  than  the  Standard ;  and  the  Keel 
.  tbe  fa™  Length  with  the  Wings,  and  is  obtufe ,  ben 
ing  upward.  It  hath  ten  Stamina,  nine  of  which  a 
joined  and  the  other  fingle,  with  their  Ends  pointing  u 
ward  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong  comprelfed  Ge 
men,  fupporting  an  Awl-Jhapd  Style,  crowned  by  a  fiL 
Stigma  ;  thefe  are  included  in  the  Keel.  Lhe  Germen  a 
hecomes  a  flat  narrow  Pod ,  indented  on  both  Eds 

the  Sword  Lift,  having  two  Cells  Ul 
with  Kidney-fjaped  Seeds.  ’ 

te  Jth  Aafs11  enddeLn  •  ;  ft"8^  in  fcvei 

f  al  l  s  entitled  Diaidpha  Decardria ,  the  Flow 
•  m  ten  Stamina,  joined  in  two  Bodies. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  which  i 

Bisf.rrula.  Hort.  Cliff.  361.  We  have’n  r  1 
£  ante  tot  this  Plant.  It  is  the  ?elecims  fg 

A  41 7'  Comm™  and  the  sfLElZ 


quis  plains  utrinque  dent  at  is.  C.  B.  P.  349.  Hatchet 
Vetch  with  plain  Pods,  indented  on  each  Side. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France.  It  fends 
out  many  angular  Stalks,  which  trail  on  the  Ground, 
and  are  fubdivided  into  many  Branches,  which  aregar- 
nifhed  with  long  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  many 
Pairs  of  Lobes, and  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are 
Heart-fhaped  ;  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches 
come  out  the  Pedicle  of  the  Flowers,  which  fu  flams  fe- 
veral  fmall  Buterfiy  Flowers,  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  col- 
leded  together,  which  are  fucceeded  by  plain  Pods, 
about  one  Inch  long,  indented  on  both  Sides  the  whole 
Length,  divided  in  the  Middle  by  a  longitudinal  Nerve, 
containing  two  Rows  of  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  in  this  Country 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  Autumn,  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth, 
where  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  about  three  Weeks 
and  wilhlive  in  the  open  Air  very  well.  Thefe  fhould 
be  fown  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  or  tranfplant- 
ed  very  young;  for  when  they  are  large,  they  will  not  bear 
removing.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  will 
require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  near,  they  fhould  be 
thined  to  about  a  Foot  Diftance  from  each  other.  They 
flower  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September . 

lhe  Seeds  of  this  Plant  may  alfo  ■'be  fown  in  the 
Spring,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  before  di¬ 
rected  ;  but  thefe  will  not  flower  till  the  Middle  of  July, 
fo  that  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  warm,  they  will  not 
ripen  Seeds ;  for  which  Reafon  I  have  directed  their  be¬ 
ing  fown  in  the  Autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe.  Two 
or  three  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety ;  but  they  have  not  much 
Beauty. 

BISLING UA.  See  Rufcus. 

BISTOR  T A  [fo  called,  becaufe  the  Root  is  turned 
or  wreathed  into  various  Rings  or  Spires],  Biftort,  or 
Snakeweed. 

I  here  are  three  different  Species  of  this  Plant,  which 
are  found  wild  in  England-,  but  as  they  are  feldom  plant- 
ed  in  Gardens,  I  Shall  pafs  them  over  yvith  only  men¬ 
tioning  the  common  Sort  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine.  * 

Bistorta  major ,  radice  minus  intortd.  C.  B.  The 
common  great  Biftort,  or  Snakeweed. 

Phis  Genus  is  joined  to  the  Polygonum  by  Dr.  Lin- 
incus,  who  titles  it  Polygonum  caule  fimpliciffmo  monofta- 
chyo  foliis  ovatis  inpetiolum  decurrentibus.  Mat.  Med.  188. 

This  Plant  flowers  in  May,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves 
moift,  will  continue  to  produce  new  Spikes  of  Flowers 
till  Auguft ;  It  may  be  propagated  by  planting  the  Roots 
in  a  moift  fhady  Border,  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn, 
which  will  foon  furnifh  the  Garden  with  Plants,  for  it 
greatly  increafes  by  its  creeping  Roots. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  have  been  recommended  for 
Taning  of  Leather,  but  the  Trouble  of  procuring  them 

in  a  Sufficient  Quantity  is  too  great  to  anfwer  the  In¬ 
tention. 


•  BIVALVULAR,  or  Bivalve  [of  Bivalvis]  Hulk, 
is  one  that  opens  and  gapes  the  whole  Length,  like  a 
Door  that  opens  in  two  Parts. 

BIX  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  58i.  Urucu.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Jam  Orleana.  H.L.  Mitella.  Lourn.  Injl.  242.  Anottay 
by  the  French  Roucou. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  plain  fmall  obtufe  Empalement ,  which  is  per - 
manent  -  the  Flower  hath  a  double  Series  of  Petals,  the 
outer  conning  of  five,  which  are  large,  oblong,  and  equal, 
the  inner  of  the  fame  Number  and  Shape,  but  narrower.  It 

h  If  "JT  °fbrifily  Stamin“>  M  ™  but 

I  •'  .  °f  ibe  Petals,  and  terminated  by  ere  ft 

Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen,  fit 
porting  a  fender  Style  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  sL 
rnna  and  crowned  by  a  bifid  compref  ed  parallel  Stigma. 
Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Heart-fhaped 
‘  Capfuie , 
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Qapfuie ,  a  little  compreffed,  covered  with  Jharp ,  Briflles, 
opening  with  two  Valves ,  with  one  Cell ,  filled  with 

angular  Seeds,  adhering  to  a  linear  Receptacle ,  which  trims 
longitudinally  through  the  Capfule.  -  ^ 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  fird  Sedlion  of  Linnaeus* s 
thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Polyandria  Monogynia ,  the 
Flower  having  many  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Bixa.  Hort.  Cliff.  21 1.  Th tAnotta,  or  Arnotta ;  by 
the  French  Roucou.  This  is  the  Mitella  Americana  maxima 
tinttoria.  The  greateft  American  dying  Mitella,  and  the 
Achioti  of  Hernandez. 

This  Shrub  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
America ,  where  it  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem,  to  the 
Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  fending  out  many  Branches 
at  the  Top,  forming  a  regular  Head.  Thefe  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  a  Point, 
which  have  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  come  out  without 
any  Order.  The  Flowers  are  produced  injoofe  Panicles 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches  •,  thefe  are  of  a  pale  Peach 
Colour,  having  large  Petals,  and  a  great  Number  of 
brillly  Stamina  of  the  fame  Colour,  in  the  Center.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Flower  is  pad,  the  Germen  becomes  a  Heart- 
fhaped,  or  rather  a  Mitre-fhaped  Seed  VelTel,  covered 
on  the  Outfide  with  Bridles,  opening  with  two  Valves, 
and  filled  with  angular  Seeds,  covered  with  a  red  Pulp 
or  Fade,  which  colours  the  Hands  of  thofe  who  touch 
it,  and  is  colledled  for  the  Ufe  of  Dyers  and  Painters. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  annu¬ 
ally  brought  from  the  Wefi- Indies  in  Plenty.  Thefe 
fhould  be  fown  in  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  j 
where,  if  the  Bed  is  of  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat, 
the  Plants  will  appear  in  about  a  Month  after  :  W  hen 
thefe  are  about  an  inch  high,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out 
of  the  Pot  and  carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  off 
their  tender  Roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  fill¬ 
ed  with  fome  rich  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
every  Day  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
they  mud  be  treated  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the 
fame  Country,  by  admiting  frefh  Air  to  them  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  and  when  the 
Heat  of  the  Tan  declines,  it  fhould  be  turned  up  to 
the  Bottom,  and,  if  neceflfary,  fome  frefli  Tan  added 
to  renew  the  Heat.  The  Plants  muff  be  refrefhed  three 
Times  a  Week  with  Water  in  Summer,  but  they  muff 
not  have  it  in  great  Quantities,  for  their  Roots  often 
rot  with  much  Wet.  If  the  Plants  are  raifed  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  properly  managed,  they  will  be  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high  by  the  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Tan  Bed.  During  the  Winter,  they  mud  have  but  lit¬ 
tle  Water,  and  while  the  Plants  are  young,  they  mud 
have  a  good  Share  of  Warmth,  otherwife  they  are  very 
fubieft  to  cad  their  Leaves,  and  frequently  lofe  their 
Tops,  which  renders  them  unfightly.  They  mud  be 
condantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove,  for  thofe  Plants 
which  have  been  placed  in  a  dry  Stove,  have  never 
made  much  Progrefs.  1  have  had  many  of  thefe  Plants 
feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  with  drong  Stems  and  large 
Heads,  but  have  only  had  one  produce  Flowers  •,  nor 
have  I  heard  of  its  flowering  in  any  of  the  Gardens  in 
Europe ,  for  in  the  Butch  Gardens  they  have  no  Plants 
of  any  Size. 

The  Pade  which  furrounds  the  Seeds  is  taken  off,  by 
deeping  the  Seeds  in  hot  Water,  and  with  the  Hands 
wafned" until  the  Seeds  are  clean,  then  after  pouring 
away  the  Water,  they  leave  the  Sediment  to  harden, 
and  make  it  up  in  Balls,  which  are  fent  to  Europe , 
where  they  are  ufed  in  Dying  and  Painting.  It  is  alfo 
ui'ed  by  the  Americans  to  dye  their  Chocolate,  and  the 
Natives  ufed  to  paint  their  Bodies  with  it  when  they 
went  to  the  Wars. 

BLADDER  NUT.  See  Staphylea. 

BL  ATT  ARIA.  See  Verbafcum. 

BLIGHTS. 
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There  is  nothing  fo  deflriidive  to  a  Fruit  Garden  as 
Blights  •,  nor  is  there  any  Thing  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Gar¬ 
dening  which  requires  more  of  our  ferious  Attention, 
than  the  endeavouring  to  prevent  or  guard  againd  this 
great  Enemy  of  Gardens. 

In  order  therefore  to  remedy  this  Evil,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  fird  to  underdand  the  true  Caufes  of  Blights  ; 
and,  although  many  curious  Perfons  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  Caufes  of  them,  yet  very  few  of  them  have 
yet  come  near  the  Truth,  except  the  Rev.  and  learned 
Dr.  Hales ,  who  hath,  in  his  curious  Book,  entitled  Ve¬ 
getable  Staticks ,  given  us  fome  accurate  Experiments  up¬ 
on  the  Growth  and  Perfpiration  of  Plants,  together 
with  the  various  Effeds  the  Air  hath  upon  Vegetables  ;• 
that  by  carefully  attending  thereto,  together  with  dili¬ 
gent  Obfervations,  we  need  feldorii  to  be  at  a  Lofs  how 
to  account  for  the  Caufes  of  Blights  whenever  they 
may  happen.  .  ...  ;  -  .'  -  .  . 

But  here  I  cannOt  help  taking  Notice  of  the  feveral 
Caufes  of  Blights,  as  they  have  been  laid  down  by  fome 
of  our  modern  Writers  on  Gardening,  together  with 
their  various  Methods  prefcribed  to  prevent  their  De¬ 
dr  ucl ion  of  Fruits,  &c. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  Blights  are  ufually  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  Eaderly  Wind,  which  brings  vad  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Infeils  Eggs  along  with  it  from  fome  didant 
Place ;  which,  being  lodged  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Leaves  and  Flowers  of  Fruit  Trees,  caufe  them  to 
fhrivel  up  and  perifh.  To  cure  this  Didemper,  they 
advife  the  burning  of  wet  Litter  on  the  Windward  Side, 
of  the  Trees,  that  the  Smoke  thereof  may  be  carried 
to  them  by  the  Wind,  which  they  fuppofe  will  difle 
and  deflroy  thofe  Infedls,  and  thereby  cure  the  Dif- 
temper. 

Others  diredl  the  Ufe  of  Tobacco  Dud,  or  to  wafh 
the  Trees  with  Water  wherein  Tobacco  Stalks  have 
been  infufed  for  twelve  Hours,  which,  they  lay,  will 
dedroy  thefe  Infedls,  and  recover  the  Trees.-,  and  Pep¬ 
per  Dud,  fcattered  upon  the  Bloffoms  of  Fruit  Trees,, 
has  been  recommended  as  very  ufeful  in  this  Cafe  :  And 
there  are  fome  that  advife  the  pulling  off  the  Leaves  of 
the  Tree,  as  the  bed  Remedy  when  they  are  fhrivelled 
up  and  wither ;  and  to  cut  off  the  fmafler  Branches 
when  they  produce  crooked  and  unnatural  Shoots,  and 
to  fprinkle  the  Tree  With  a  Catering  Pot,-  or  a  Hand 
Engine.  ,  . 

Thefe  Conjedlures  concerning  Blights,  how  fpecious 
foever  they  may  appear  at  fird  Sight,  yet,  when  duly 
confidered,  will  be  found  far  fhort  of  the  true  Caufe,  as 
will  hereafter  be  fhewn. 

But  let  us  now  examine  the  true  Caufes  of  Blights,  fo 
far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  judge  from  repeated  Ob¬ 
fervations  and  Experiments. 

1.  Blights  then  are  often  caufed  by  a  continued  dry 
Eaderly  Wind  for  feveral  Days  together,  without  the 
Intervention  of  Showers,  or  any  Morning  Dew,  by 
which  the  Perfpiration  in  the  tender  Bloffoms  is  doped,, 
fo  that  in  a  fhort  Time  their  Colour  is  changed,  and 
they  wither  and  decay  ;  and  if  it  fo  happen,  that  there 
is  a  long  Continuance  of  the  fame  Weather,  it  equally 
affedts  the  tender  Leaves ;  for  their  perfpiring  Matter 
is  hereby  thickened  and  rendered  glutinous,  clofely  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves,  and  becomes  a 
proper  Nutriment  to  thofe  fmall  Infedls,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  found  preying  upon  the  Leaves  and  tender 
Branches  of  Fruit  Trees,  whenever  this  Blight  hap¬ 
pens  -,  but  it  is  not  thefe  Infedls  which  are  the  fird  Caufe 
of  Blights,  as  hath  been  imagined  by  fome ;  though  it 
mud  be  allowed,  that  whenever  thefe  Infedls  meet  with 
luch  a  proper  Food,  they  multiply  exceedingly,  and  are 
inflrumental  in  promoting  the  Didemper  ;  fo  that  ma¬ 
ny  times,  when  the  Seafon  proves  favourable  to  them, 
and  no  proper  Care  hath  been  taken  to  prevent  their 
Mifchief,  it  is  lurprifing  to  think  how  whole  W  alls  ot 
Trees  have  differed  by  this  Infedlion, 

The  bed  Remedy  for  this  Didemper,  that  I  have  yet 
known  fucceed,  is,  gently  to  wafh  and  fprinkle  over  the 
Trees,  from  time  to  time,  with  common  Water  (that 
is,  fuch  as  hath  not  had  any  Thing  deeped  in  it)  -,  and 
the  fooner  this  is  performed  (whenever  wre  apprehend 
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Danger),  the  better;  and  if  the  young  and  tender  Shoots 
ieem  to  be  much  infedled,  wafh  them  with  a  woolen 
Cloth,  fo  as  to  clear  them,  if  poffible,  from  all  this 
glutinous  Matter,  that  their  Refpiration  and  Perfpira- 
tion  may  not  be  obftrudted ;  and  if  we  place  fome  broad 
flat  Pans  or  Tubs  of  Water  near  the  Trees,  that  the 
Vapours  exhaled  from  it  may  be  received  by  the  Trees, 
it  will  keep  their  tender  Parts  in  a  duftile  State,  and^ 
greatly  help  them  ;  but  whenever  this  Operation  of 
waflring  the  Trees  is  performed,  it  fhould  be  early  in 
the  Day,  that  the  Moifture  may  be  exhaled  before  the 
Cold  of  the  Night  comes  on  ;  efpecially  if  the  Nights 
are  frofty :  nor  fhould  it  be  done  when  the  Sun  fhines 
very  hot  upon  the  Wall,  which  would  be  fubjeft  to 
fcorch  up  the  tender  Bloifoms. 

Another  Caufe  of  Blights  in  the  Spring  is,  fharp  hoary 
Frofts,  which  are  often  fucceeded  by  hot  Sunfhine  in 
the  Day  Time  ;  which  is  the  moft  fudden  and  certain 
Deftroyer  of  Fruits  that  is  known  ;  for  the  Cold  of  the 
Night  ftarves  the  tender  Parts  of  the  BlofToms,  and  the 
Sun  rifing  hot  upon  the  Walls  before  the  Moifture  is 
dried  from  the  BlofToms  (which,  being  in  fmall  Glo¬ 
bules,  colledls  the  Rays  of  the  Sun),  a  fcalding  Heat  is 
thereby  acquired  ;  which  fcorches  the  tender  Flowers, 
and  other  Parts  of  Plants. 

But  that  Blights  are  frequently  no  more  than  an  in¬ 
ward  Weaknefs  or  Diftemper  in  Trees,  will  evidently 
appear,  if  we  confider  how  often  it  happens,  that  Trees 
againft  the  fame  Wall,  expofed  to  the  fame  Afped,  and 
equally  enjoying  the  Advantages  of  Sun  and  Air,  with 
every  other  Circumftance  which  might  render  them  e- 
qually  healthy,  yet  very  often  are  obferved  to  differ 
greatly  in  their  Strength  and  Vigour  ;  and  as  often  we 
obferve  the  weak  Trees  to  be  continually  blighted,  when 
the  vigorous  ones,  in  the  fame  Situation,  fhall  efcape 
very  well ;  which  muft,  therefore,  in  a  great  Meafure, 
be  afcribed  to  their  healthy  Conftitution.  This  Weak¬ 
nefs,  therefore,  in  Trees,  muft  proceed  either  from  a 
■want  of  a  fufficient  Supply  of  Nourifhment  to  maintain 
them  in  perfed  Vigour,  or  from  fome  ill  Qualities  in  the 
Soil  where  they  grow,  or,  perhaps,  from  fome  bad  Quali¬ 
ty  in  the  Stock,  or  inbred  Diftemper  of  the  Buds  or  Cy- 
ons,  which  they  had  embibed  from  their  Mother  Tree, 
or  from  Mifmanagement  in  the  Pruning,  &c.  all  which 
are  productive  of  Diftempers  in  Trees,  and  of  which  they 
are  with  Difficulty  cured.  Now,  il  this  is  occaftoned 
by  a  Weaknefs  in  the  Tree,  we  fhould  endeavour  to 
trace  out  the  true  Caufe  ;  firft,  whether  it  has  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  ill  Management  in  the  Pruning  ;  which  is 
too  often  the  Cafe ;  for  how  common  is  it  to  obferve 
Peach  Trees  trained  up  to  the  full  Length  of  their 
Branches  every  Year,  fo  as  to  be  carried  to  the  Top  of 
the  Wall  in  a  few  Years  after  planting,  when  at  the 
fame  Time  the  Shoots  have  been  io  weak,  as  fcarcely  to 
have  Strength  to  produce  their  Flowers :  But  this  beino- 
the  utmoft  of  their  Vigour,  the  BlofToms  fall  off,  ancft 
many  times,  the  Branches  decay,  either  the  greateft 
Part  or  their  Length,  or  quite  down  to  the  Place  where 
they  were  produced ;  and  this,  whenever  it  happens  to 
be  the  Cafe,  is  afcribed  to  a  Blight. 

Others  there  are,  who  fuffer  their  Trees  to  grow  juft 
as  they  are  naturally  difpofed,  during  the  Summer  Sea- 
Ion,  without  Hoping  of  Shoots,  or  difburdening  their 
Trees  of  luxuriant  Branches  ;  by  which  Means  two, 
three,  or  four  Shoots  fhall  exhauft  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Nourifhment  of  the  Trees  all  the  Summer;  wh.ch 
a“he  Winter  pruning,  are  entirely  cut  out ;  fo 
that  the  Strength  of  the  Tree  was  employed  only  in 
nounfhmg  ufelefs  Branches  while  the  Fruit  Branches 
are  thereby  rendered  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  pre- 
ierve  themfelves.  j.  he  Remedies  to  this  Evil  fhall  be 

w  trt  r  C  ?f>uning  P^h  Trees,  &c. 

bred  nffl  6  eaknefs.of[he  Tree  Proceeds  from  an  in- 
b  ed  Dffiemper,  it  is  the  better  way  to  remove  the  Tree 
at  hilt ;  and  after  renewing  your  Earth,  plant 
one  in  its  Place.  F 

Or  if  your  Soil  be  a  hot  burning  Gravel  or  Sand  ,n 

J°Ur,Feach  Trees  are  P!anted>  You  will  generallv 

have  e«  tevondTh^r'l  thfdr  Ca5’  after  tlKir  Root! 
g.  the  Earth  of  your  Borders  ;  for  which 
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Reafon,  it  is  much  more  advifable  to  dig  them  up, 
and  plant  Grapes,  Figs,  Apricocks,  or  any  other  Sort 
of  Fruit,  which  may  do  well  in  fuch  a  Soil,  rather  than 
to  be  annually  difappointed  of  your  Hopes;  for,  by  a 
Variety  of  Experiments,  it  hath  been  found,  that  A- 
pricocks  attract  and  embibe  Moifture  with  a  much 
greater  Force  than  Peaches  and  Nectarines ;  and  conle- 
quently,  are  better  able  to  attract  the  nutritive  Particles 
from  the  Earth,  than  the  other,  which  require  to  be 
planted  in  a  generous  Soil,  capable  of  affording  them  a 
Sufficiency  of  Nourifhment  without  much  Difficulty : 
And  it  is  in  fuch  Places  we  often  fee  Peaches  do  Won¬ 
ders,  efpecially  if  affifted  by  Art ;  but  as  for  the  Vine 
and  Fig  Tree,  they  perfpire  very  flowly,  and  are  very 
often  in  an  embibing  State  (fo  that  a  great  Part  of  that 
fine  racy  Flavour,  with  which  their  Fruits  abound  when 
planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  is  probably  owing  to  thofe  refin¬ 
ed  aereal  Principles,  which  are  collected  when  in  a  State 
of  Refpiration);  and  therefore,  as  thefe  Trees  delight 
not  in  drawing  much  watery  Nourifhment  from  the 
Earth,  fo  they  will  much  better  fucceed  in  fuch  a  Soil, 
than  in  one  that  is  more  generous :  We  fhould  therefore 
always  endeavour  to  fuit  the  particular  Sorts  of  Fruits 
to  the  Nature  of  our  Soil,  and  not  pretend  to  have  all 
Sorts  of  Fruit  good  in  the  fame. 

But  there  is  another  Sort  of  Blight,  againft  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  guard  our  Fruit  Trees;  this  is  fharp 
pinching  frofty  Mornings,  which  often  happen  at  the 
Time  when  the  Trees  are  in  Flower,  or  while  the  Fruit 
is  very  young,  and  occafion  the  BlofToms  or  Fruit  to 
drop  off;  and,  fometimes,  the  tender  Parts  of  the  Shoots 
and  Leaves  are  greatly  injured  thereby. 

The  only  Method  yet  found  out  to  prevent  this  Mif- 
chief,  is,  by  carefully  covering  the  Walls,  either  with 
Mats,  Canvas,  Reeds,  &c.  which  being  fattened  fo  as 
not  to  be  aifturbed  with  the  Wind,  and  fluttered  to  re¬ 
main  on  during  the  Night,  and  taking  them  off  every 
Day,  if  the  Weather  permits,  is  the  belt  and  fureft 
Method  that  hath  yet  been  found  fuccefsful;  which,  al- 
tho’  it  has  been  flighted,  and  thought  of  little  Service 
by  fome,  yet  the  Reafon  of  their  being  not  fo  fervicea- 
ble  as  has  been  expected,  was,  becaufe  they  have  not 
been  rightly  ufed,  either  by  fufferiipg  the  Trees  to  re¬ 
main  too  long  covered  ;  by  which  Means,  the  younger 
Branches  and  Leaves  have  been  rendered  too  weak  to 
endure  the  open  Air,  when  they  are  expofed  to  it; 
which  has  often  proved  of  worfe  Confequence  to  Trees, 
than  if  they  had  remained  entirely  uncovered,  or  by  in- 
cautioufly  expofing  them  to  the  Air,  after  having  been 
long  covered. 

Whereas,  when  the  Covering  before-mentioned  has 
been  performed  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  has  proved  very 
ferviceable  to  Fruits ;  and  many  times,  when  there  has 
been  almoft  a  general  Deftruction  of  Fruits  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Gardens,  there  has  been  a  Plenty  of  them'  in 
fuch  Places  where  they  have  been  properly  covered: 
And  though  the  Trouble  may  feem  to  fome  very  great, 
yet,  if  thefe  Coverings  are  fixed  near  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Wall,  and  are  fattened  to  Pullies,  fo  as  to  be  drawn 
up,  or  let  down,  it  will  be  foon  and  eafily  performed  ; 
and  the  Succels  will  fufficiently  repay  the  Trouble. 

But  there  is  another  Sort  of  Blight  that  fometimes 
happens  later  in  the  Spring,  viz.  in  April  ox  May ,  which 
is  often  very  deftructive  to  Orchards,  and  open  Planta¬ 
tions,  and  againft  which  we  know  of  no  Remedy.  This 
is  what  is  called  a  fire  Blaft  ;  which,  in  a  few  Flours, 
hath  not  only  deftroyed  the  Fruit  and  Leaves,  but, 
many  times,  Parts  ofTrees,  and,  fometimes,  entire  Trees 
have  been  killed  by  it. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  effected  by  Volumes  of  tranf- 
p  a  rent  flying  Vapours,  which,  among  the  many  Forms 
t  ey  levolve  into,  may  fometimes  approach  fo  near  to  an 
Hemffphere,  or  Hemicylinder,  either  in  their  upper  or 
lower  Surfaces,  as  thereby  to  make  the  Beams  of  the 
Sun  converge  enough  to  fcorch  the  Plants  or  Trees  they 
fall  upon,  in  Proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefs  Conver- 
gency  of  the  Sun’s  Rays. 

The  learned  Boerhaave,  in  his  Theory  of  Chemiftry, 
obferves,  “That  thofe  white  Clouds  which  appear  in 

Summei  Tim®,  are,  as  it  were,  fo  many  Mirrors,  and 

“  occafion 
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44  occafion  excefllve  Heat :  Thefe  cloudy  Mirrors  are 
“  fometimes  round,  fomerimes  concave,  polygonous, 
tc  (3  c.  When  the  Face  of  the  Heavens  is  covered  with 
44  fuch  white  Clouds,  the  Sun,  fhining  among  them, 
“  muft,  of  Neceflity,  produce  a  vehement  Heat ;  fince 
“  many  of  his  Rays,  which  would  otherwife,  perhaps, 
44  never  touch  our  Earth,  are  hereby  reflected  to  us  : 
44  Thus,  if  the  Sun  be  on  one  Side,  and  the  Clouds  on 
44  the  oppofite  one,  they  will  be  perfedl  Burning  Glafles  : 
44  And  hence  the  Phenomenon  of  Thunder. 

44  I  have  fometimes,  continues  he,  obferved  a  kind 
44  of  hollow  Clouds,  full  of  Hail  and  Snow,  during 
44  the  Continuance  of  which  the  Heat  was  extreme ; 
44  fince,  by  fuch  Condenfation,  they  were  enabled  to 
44  refledt  much  more  ftrongly  :  After  this  came  a  fharp 
44  Cold,  and  then  the  Clouds  difcharged  their  Hail  in 
44  great  Quantities,  to  which  fucceeded  a  moderate 
44  Warmth.  Frozen  concave  Clouds  therefore,  by  their 
44  great  Reflexions,  produce  a  vigorous  Heat ;  and  the 
44  fame,  when  refolved,  excefllve  Cold.” 

Whence  (as  Dr.  Hales  obferves)  we  fee,  that  Blafts 
may  be  occalioned  by  the  Reflexions  of  the  Clouds,  as 
well  as  by  the  above-mentioned  Refraction  of  denfe 
tranfparent  Vapours. 

Againft  this  Enemy  to  Fruits,  (3c.  as  hath  been  faid, 
there  is  no  Guard  to  our  Plantations,  nor  any  Remedy 
to  cure  it :  But  as  this  more  frequently  happens  in  clofe 
Plantations  (where  the  flagnating  Vapours  from  the 
lEarth,  and  the  plentiful  Perfpirations  from  the  Trees, 
are  pent  in  for  want  of  a  free  Air  to  diflipate  and  difpel 
them  ;  which  are  often  obferved,  in  Hill  Weather,  to 
afcend  in  fo  plentiful  a  Manner,  as  to  be  feen  by  the 
naked  Eye,  but  efpecially  with  reflecting  Telefcopes,  fo 
as  to  make  a  clear  and  diftindt  Objedt  become  dim  and 
tremulous),  than  in  thole  that  are  planted  at  a  greater 
Diftancc,  or  are  not  furrounded  with  Hills  or  Woods  j 
this  diredts  us,  in  the  firft  Planting  of  Orchards,  (3c .  that 
we  fhould  allow  a  greater  Diftance  between  the  Trees, 
and  to  make  Choice  of  clear  healthy  Situations,  that  the 
Air  may  Ireely  pafs  between  the  Trees  to  diflipate  thofe 
Vapours  before  they  are  formed  into  fuch  Volumes, 
whereby  the  circumambient  Air  will  be  clear,  and  lefs 
fubjedl  to  Injuries ;  as  alfo  the  Fruits  which  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  this  clearer  Air,  will  be  much  better  tailed  than 
thofe  that  are  furrounded  with  a  thick  rancid  Air ; 
for  as  Fruits  are  often  in  a  refpiring  State,  fo  they  con- 
fequently,  by  embibing  a  Part  of  thefe  Vapours,  are 
rendered  crude  and  ill  tailed  ;  which  is  often  the  Cafe 
•with  a  great  Part  of  our  Fruits  in  England. 

BLITUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  14.  Chenopodio-morus 
Boerh.  Ind.  Morocarpus  Rupp.  Strawberry  Blite. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

.  It  hath  a  tripartite  fpreading  Empalement ,  which  is  per¬ 
manent  ;  the  Flower  hath  no  Petals ,  but  one  briftly  Stami¬ 
na  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  with  a  double  Summit 
in  the  Center  is  filiated  an  oval  pointed  Germen  fupporting 
two  Styles ,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  with  a  Jingle  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Empalement  afterward  becomes  an  oval  compref- 
fcdCapfde ,  including  one  globular  compreffed  Seed ,  the  Size 
of  the  Capfule. 

P  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Divifion 
of  Linn.eus's  firfl  Clafs,  intitled  Monandria  Digynia  ; 
the  Flower  having  but  one  Stamina,  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Blitum  capitellis  fpicatis  terminalibus .  Hort.  Upfal. 
3.  Blite  with  Spikes  terminated  by  little  Pleads.  This 
is  the  Chenopodio-morus  major.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  91. 
And  the  Atriplex  baccifera.  Raii  Hijl.  197.  Berry  bear¬ 
ing  Atriplex ,  commonly  called  Strawberry  Blite,  or 
Strawberry  Spinach. 

2.  Blitum  capitellis  fparfis later alibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  3. 
Blite  with  liT.all  Heads  growing  fcatteringly  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Stalks.  Phis  is  the  Chenopodio -morus  minor. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  91.  And  the  Atriplex  Sylvejlris  mori 
fruCiu.  C.  B.  P.  1 19.  Wild  Atriplex  with  a  Mulberry 
Fruit. 

3.  Blitum  foliis  triangularibus  acute  dent  at  is ,  capitel- 
hs  Jimplicibus  later  alibus.  Blite  with  triangular  Eeaves, 
fharply  indented,  and  Angle  Heads,  proceeding  from  the 
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Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Blitum  fragiferum , 
maximum  polyfpermum.  Amman.  Ruth.  Great  ell  many 
feeded  Strawberry  Blite. 

The  firfl;  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  hath  been  long  preferved  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant  which  hath  Leaves  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  Spinach  •,  the  Stalk  riles  about  a  Foot  and 
half  high,  the  lower  Part  of  which  is  garniflied  with 
Leaves  of  the  Shape  with  thofe  at  Bottom,  but  fmaller, 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  hath  Flowers  coming  out  in 
fmall  Heads,  at  every  Joint,  and  is  terminated  by  afmall 
duller  of  the  fame:  After  the  Flowers  are  pall,  the  lit¬ 
tle  Pleads  fwell  to  the  Size  of  Wood  Strawberries,  and 
when  ripe  have  the  fame  Appearance,  being  very  fuccu- 
lent,  and  full  of  a  purple  Juice,  which  ftains  the  Elands 
of  thofe  who  bruife  them  of  a  deep  purple  Colour. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy.  This  feldom  grows  more  than  one 
Foot  high,  with  fmaller  Leaves  than  the  firft,  but  of 
the  fame  Shape  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  almoll  the  Length  of  the  Stalk,  which 
are  fmall,  and  collected  in  little  Heads,  which  are 
fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  fmaller  and  not  fo 
deeply  coloured. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  were  fent  me  by  the  late 
Dr  .Amman,  who  was  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Peterfhurgh , 
which  were  brought  to  him  from  Tartary ,  whereit  grows 
naturally.  IT  is  rifes  near  three  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves 
are  triangular,  ending  in  very  acute  Points,  as  do  al¬ 
fo  the  Indentures  on  the  Edges  of  the  Leaves.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  in 
fmall  Pleads,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Berries  of  the  fame 
Shape  and  Colour  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  are  fmaller. 
This  Sort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  Shape  and  Inden¬ 
tures  of  the  Leaves,  and  in  having  Leaves  placed  between 
the  Berries,  the  whole  Length  of  the  Stalk,  which  is 
not  terminated  by  Heads,  as  the  firft,  but  hath  Leaves 
above  the  Heads. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  annual  Plants,  which  will  drop 
their  Seeds  if  permited,  and  the  Plants  will  come  up  in 
Plenty  the  following  Spring  :  Or  if  the  Seeds  of  either 
of  the  Sorts  are  fown  in  March  or  April ,  upon  a  Bed  of 
common  Earth,  in  an  open  Situation,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks  after  ;  and,  if  they 
are  to  remain  in  the  Place  where  they  are  fown,  will 
require  nootherCare  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  to  thin  them  out,  fo  as  to  leave  them  fix  or  eight 
Inches  apart :  And  in  July  the  Plants  will  begin  to  Ihew 
their  Berries,  when  they  will  make  a  pretty  Appearance  : 
But  many  People  tranfplant  thefe  Plants  into  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  their  Flower  Gardens  ;  and  others  plant  them 
in  Pots,  to  have  them  ready  for  removing  to  Court 
Yards,  or  to  place  upon  low  Walls,  among  other  an¬ 
nual  Flowers  to  adorn  thofe  Places. 

When  thefe  Plants  are  defigned  to  be  removed,  they 
Ihould  be  tranfplanted  before  they  flaoot  up  their  Flow¬ 
er  Stems  ;  for  they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  af¬ 
terward  :  And  if  they  are  planted  in  Pots,  they  will 
require  to  be  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  otherwife 
the  Plants  will  Hint,  and  not  grow  to  any  Size  :  And, 
as  the  Flower  Stems  advance,  they  fhould  be  fupported 
by  Sticks ;  for  if  they  are  not,  the  Branches  will  fall  to 
the  Ground,  when  the  Berries  are  grown  pretty  large 
and  weighty. 

BLOOD  WORT.  See  Lapathum. 

BOCCONIA. 

This  Plant  was  fo  called  after  the  Reverend  Paul  Boc- 
cone ,  of  Sicily ,  who  has  publifhed  fome  curious  Books 
of  Botany. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  an  Empalement ,  compofed  of  two  oval 
obtufe  concave  Leaves ,  and  hath  four  narrow  Petals ,  with 
a  great  Humber  of  very  fisort  Stamina ,  crowned  by  erect 
Summits ,  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement :  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  a  roundifij  Germen ,  contracted  at  both 
Ends ,  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style,  which  is  bifid  at  the  Top , 
and  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afiterward 
becomes  an  oval  Fruit ,  contracted  at  both  Ends ,  and  a  lit- 
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tie  comprejfed,  having  one  Cell ,  full  of  Pulp ,  including  a 

Jingle  round  Seed.  f 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  or 
Linnaeus's  thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Polyandria  Mome¬ 
nta.  The  Flower  having  many  Stamina,  and  one  Style. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prelent 
known,  which  is, 

Bocconia.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  505.  This  \su\tBocco- 
nia  racemofa ,  fphondylii  folio  tomentofo.  Plum.  Nov.  en. 
Blanching  Bocconia ,  with  a  woolly  Cow  Parfnep  Leaf. 

This  Plant  is  called,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane ,  in  his  Natu¬ 
ral  Hillory  of  Jamaica ,  Chelidonium  majus  arboreum , 
foliis  quercinis ;  or  Greater  Tree  Celandine,  with  Oak 
Leaves. 

It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica ,  and  feveral  other 
Parts  of  America,  where  it  grows  to  the  Height  of  ten 
or  twelve  Feet ;  having  a  ftrait  Trunk,  as  large  as  a 
Man’s  Arm,  which  is  covered  with  a  white  fmooth 
Bark.  At  the  Top  it  divides  into  feveral  Branches,  on 
which  the  Leaves  are  placed  alternately.  Thefe  Leaves 
are  eight  or  nine  Inches  long,  and  five  of  fix  broad  ; 
are  deeply  finuated,  fometimes  almoft  to  the  Mid- rib, 
and  are  of  a  fine  glaucous  Colour  ;  fo  that  this  Plant 
makes  a  beautiful  Variety  among  other  exotick  Plants 
in  the  Stove.  The  whole  Plant  abounds  with  a  yellow 
Juice,  like  the  greater  Celandine  ;  which  is  of  an  acrid 
Nature  ;  fo  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  take  off  Warts,  and  Spots  from  the  Eyes. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a 
Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  obferv- 
ing  to  water  it  now  and  then  gently,  otherwife  the 
Seeds  will  not  grow.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  feparate  fmall  Pots 
filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot 
Bed  again  ;  obferving  to  fhade  the  Glades  in  the  Heat 
of  the  Day,  until  the  Plants  have  taken  Root.  You 
muff  alfo  refrefh  them  gently  with  Water;  but  it  fhould 
be  done  fparingly  while  they  are  young  •,  for  their 
Stems,  being  very  tender,  and  full  of  Juice,  will  rot,  if 
they  receive  too  much  Moifture  •,  but  after  their  Stems 
are  become  woody,  they  will  require  it  often,  efpecial- 
ly  in  hot  Weather ;  when  alfo  they  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air,  by  raifing  the  Glades  of  the  hot  Bed.  The 
Plants,  in  two  Months  after  tranfplanting,  will  have 
filled  thefe  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots  ;  therefore  they 
fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  them,  and  planted  into  Pots 
one  Size  larger  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  where  they  fhould  have  a  good 
Share  of  frefh  Air  in  warm  Weather.  With  this  Ma¬ 
nagement,  I  have  raifed  thefe  Plants  upward  of  two 
Feet  high  in  one  Seafon  ;  which  were  alfo  very  ftrong 
in  their  Stems.  Thefe  Plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept 
in  the  Stove,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  in  any  other  Situation.  This  Plant  has  dowered 
in  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Chelfea,  and  perfected  Seeds-, 
but  if  it  were  not  to  dower,  the  lingular  Beauty  of  the 
Plant  renders  it  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  curious  Col¬ 
lection  of  Plants ;  and  it  feems  the  Indians  were  very 
fond  ol  it;  for  Hernandez  tells  us,  the  Indian  Kino-s 
planted  it  in  their  Gardens. 


BOERHAAVIA.  This  Genus  of  Plants  was  fo 
named  by  Monf.  Vaillant,  ProfefTor  of  Botany  at  Paris , 
in  Honour  of  the  famous  Dr.  Boerhaave ,  who  was  Pro- 
feffor  of  Botany,  Chemiftry,  and  Phyfick,  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Leyden. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Weft- Indies,  where  thefe  Plants 
are  Natives,  give  them  the  Name  of  Hogweed  ;  and 
alcribe  to  them  many  excellent  Virtues. 

The  Char  alters  are, 


Lhe  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  and  but  one  Bell- 
ped  Petal,  which  is  pentangular  and  entire.  It  hath  in  ' 
Species  one,  and  in  others  two  fhort  Stamina,  crowned* 
double  globular  Summit.  The  Germen  is  ftuated  below 
■Receptacle,  fupporting  a  fhort  fender  Style,  with  a  Kid 
Jvaped  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  finrle 
long  Seed,  having  no  Cover.  * 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sebtio 
Lmixuss  firft  Clafs,  intjdcd,  Mcnandria  Monog > 
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the  Flower  having  but  one  Stamina,  and  a  dingle  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Boerhaavia  cattle  ereCo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3.  Boer- 
haavia  with  an  erebt  Stalk.  This  is  the  Boerhaavia  Sola- 
nifolia  ereCa  glabra,  floribus  carnets  laxiits  difpofitis.  Houfl. 
Mf.  Smooth  upright  Boerhaavia,  with  a  Nightfhade 
Leaf,  and  Flefh- coloured  Flowers  difpofedinloofe  Spikes. 

2.  Boerhaavia  cattle  diffufo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3.  Boer¬ 
haavia  with  a  diffufed  Stalk.  This  is  the  Boerhaavia  So - 
lanifolia  major.  Vail.  Def.  50.  Greater  Boerhaavia  with 
a  Nightfhade  Leaf. 

3.  Boerhaavia  caule  fcandente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3. 
Boerhaaviawith  a  climbing  Stalk.  This  Boerhaavia 
alfines  folio  fcandens,  floribus  pallide  luteis  majoribus  in  um- 
bell<£  modum  difpofitis  femine  afpero.  Houfl.  MJf.  Climb¬ 
ing  Boerhaavia  with  a  Chickweed  Leaf,  large,  pale,  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  difpofed  in  form  of  an  Umbel,  and  a 
rough  Seed. 

4.  Boerhaavia  foliis  ovatis ,  floribus  later alibus  com¬ 
pacts,  caule  hirfuto  procumbente.  Boerhaavia  with  oval 
Leaves,  Flowers  coming  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
in  dole  Heads,  and  a  hairy  trailing  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Boerhaavia  Solanifolia  procumbens  &  hirfuta  floribus  cocci- 
neis  compaCis.  Houfl.  MJf.  Trailing  Boerhaavia  with 
hairy  Stalks,  a  Nightfhade  Leaf,  and  fcarlet  Flowers 
growing  clofe. 

The  firft  Sort  was  difcovered  by  theHate  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  1731,  from  whence  he  fent 
the  Seeds  to  England,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Garden 
at  Chelfea.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  fmooth  Stalk, 
two  Feet  high,  and  each  Joint  hath  two  oval  pointed 
Leaves  growing  oppofite,  upon  Foot  Stalks,  an  Inch 
long,  and  are  of  a  whitifh  Colour  on  their  under  Side. 
At  the  Joints,  which  are  far  afunder,  come  out  fmall 
Side  Branches,  growing  erebt ;  thefe,  as  alfo  the  large 
Stalk,  are  terminated  by  loofe  Panicles  of  Flefh-co- 
loured  Flowers,  which  are  each  fucceeded  by  oblong 
glutinous  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  me  by  the 
fame  Gentleman  from  Jamaica,  where  it  naturally  grows. 
This  fends  out  many  diffufed  Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
long,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  roundifh  Leaves 
at  each  Joint.  The  Flowers  grow  very  fcatteringly  upon 
long  branching  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  as  alfo  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are 
of  a  pale  red  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  like 
the  former. 

The  third  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  with  the 
former.  This  fends  out  feveral  Stalks  from  the  Root, 
which  divide  into  many  Branches,  and  trail  over  what¬ 
ever  Plants  grow  near  them,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of 
five  or  fix  Feet ;  and  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fha- 
ped  Leaves,  growing  by  Pairs  oppofite  at  each  Joint  up-/ 
on  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  of  the  Colour  and  Con- 
fiftence  of  thofe  of  the  greater  Chickweed.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  in  loofe  Umbels  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
oblong  vifcous  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  with  the 
two  former  ;  this  fends  out  many  trailing  hairy  Stalks, 
which  divide  into  fmaller  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  Leaves  at  every  Joint ;  and  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves  come  out  the  naked  Foot  Stalks,  fuftain- 
ing  a  fmall  clofe  Head  of  fcarlet  Flowers,  which  are 
very  fugacoous,  feldom  branding  more  than  Half  a  Day 
before  their  Petals  drop  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
oblong  Seeds. 

1  he  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  Sorts  are  annual  Plants, 
which  decay  in  Autumn,  but  the  third  Sort  is  peren¬ 
nial.  They  are  all  tender  Plants,  fo  will  not  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  in  England ;  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed, 
and  treated  as  other  tender  Exoticks.  When  they  are 
g:own  too  tall  to  remain  under  the  common  Frame,  a 
1  lant  or  two  of  each  Sort  fhould  be  placed  in  the  Stove, 
the  other  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted 
in  a  warm  Border,  where,  if  the  Seafon  proves  warm, 
they  will  perfebt  their  Seeds,  but  as  thefe  are  fubjebt  to 
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fail  in  cold  Seafcns,  fo  thofe  in  the  Stove  will  always 
ripen  their  Seeds  in  Autumn  •,  the  third  Sort  may  be 
preferved  in  a  warm  Stove  two  or  three  Years. 

BOMB  AX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  580.  Ceiba.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  32.  Silk  Cotton  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  ’which  is 
Bell-Jhaped ,  erect,  and  quinquefid.  The  Flower  is  quinquefid 
and  fpr ending,  the  Segments  are  oval  and  concave.  It  hath 
many  Awlfthapcd  Stamina ,  which  are  the  Length  of  the 
Petal ,  crowned  with  oblong  incurved  Summits  ;  in  the  Center 
is  fituated  the  round  Germen ,  fuppcrting  a  Jlender  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina ,  with  a  round  Stigma.  The  Em¬ 
palement  afterward  becomes  a  large  oblong  turbinated  Cap- 
jule ,  having  five  Cells ,  opening  with  five  V dives ,  which  are 
lignous ,  containing  many  roundijh  Seeds ,  wraped  in  a  foft 
Down ,  and  fixed  to  a  five  cornered  Column. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
Linnaeus's  thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Polyandria  Mono- 
gynia ,  the  Flower  having  many  Stamina,  and  but  one 
Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bomb  ax  foliis  digitalis  caule  aculeato.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  51 1.  Silk  Cotton  with  fingered  Leaves,  and  a 
prickly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ceiba  viticis  foliis  caudice  acu¬ 
leato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  42.  Silk  Cotton  with  chafte 
Tree  Leaves,  and  a  prickly  Stem. 

2.  Bombax  foliis  digit atis  caule  iner mi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
51 1.  Silk  Cotton  with  fingered  Leaves,  and  a  fmooth 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Ceiba  Viticis  foliis  caudice  glabro. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  42.  Silk  Cotton  Tree  with  chafte 
Leaves,  and  a  fmooth  Stem. 

3.  Bom  bax  foliis  quinque- angular ibus  villofis,  caule  ge- 
niculato  herbaceo.  Silk  Cotton  with  five-cornered  hairy 
Leaves,  and  a  jointed  herbaceous  Stalk. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  both  In¬ 
dies,  where  they  arrive  to  a  great  Magnitude,  being 
fome  of  the  talleft  Trees  in  thofe  Countries ;  but  the 
Wood  is  very  light,  and  not  much  valued,  except  for 
making  of  Canoes,  which  is  the  chief  Ufe  made  of 
them.  Their  Trunks  are  fo  large,  as  when  hollowed, 
to  make  very  large  ones.  In  Columbus's  firft  Voyage  it 
is  reported,  there  was  a  Canoe  feen  at  the  IOand  of  Cu¬ 
ba,  made  of  the  hollowed  Trunk  of  one  of  thefe  Trees, 
which  was  ninety-five  Palms  long,  and  of  a  proportio¬ 
nal  Width,  which  would  contain  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Men.  And  fome  modern  Writers  have  affirmed,  that 
there  are  Trees  of  thefe  Sorts,  now  growing  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  fo  large,  as  not  to  be  fathomed  by  fixteen  Men, 
and  fo  tall  as  that  an  Arrow  cannot  be  fhot  to  their 
Top. 

Thefe  Trees  generally  grow  with  very  ftrait  Stems  ; 
thofe  ot  the  firft  Sort  are  clofely  armed  with  ffiort  ftrong 
Spines  ;  but  the  fecond  hath  very  fmooth  Stems,  which 
in  the  young  Plants  are  of  a  bright  green,  but  after  a 
few  Years,  they  are  covered  with  a  grey,  or  affi-co- 
loured  Bark,  which  turns  to  a  brown  as  the  Trees  grow 
older.  They  feldom  put  out  any  Side  Branches  till 
they'  arrive  to  a  confiderable  Height,  unlefs  their  lead¬ 
ing  Shoot  is  broken  or  injured.  The  Branches  toward 
their  Top  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  compofed  of  five, 
feven,  or  nine  oblong  fmooth  little  Leaves,  which  are 
Spear- fnaped,  and  join  to  one  Center  at  their  Bafe, 
where  they  adhere  to  the  long  Foot  Stalk.  Thefe  fall 
away  every  Year,  fo  that  for  fome  Time  the  Trees  are 
naked,  and,  before  the  n ew  Leaves  come  out,  the  Flow¬ 
er  Buds  appear  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  and  foon 
att'er-  the  blowers  expand,  which  are  compofed  of  five 
oblong  purple  Petals,  with  a  great  Number  of  Stamina 
in  the  Center  ;  when  thele  fall  oft,  they  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  Fruit,  as  large  as  a  Swan’s  Egg,  having  a  thick 
lignous  Cover,  which,  when  ripe,  opens  in  five  Parts, 
and  is  full  of  a  dark  ffiort  Cotton,  incloling  many 
round iffi  Seeds,  as  large  as  fmall  Peafe. 

The  Down  which  is  inclofed  in  thefe  Seed  VefTels  is 
feldom  ufed,  except  by  the  poorer  Inhabitants  to  fluff 
Pillows,  or  Chairs,  but  it  is  generally  thought  to  be 
unwholefome  to  lie  upon. 
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Thefe  two  Species  have  been  iuppofed  the  fame  by 
many  Writers  on  Natural  Hiftory,  who  have  affirmed, 
that  the  young  Trees  only  have  Prickles  on  their  Trunks, 
and  as  they  grow  old,  their  Trunks  become  fmooth  ; 
but  from  many  Years  Experience  I  can  affirm,  that  the 
Seeds  which  have  been  fent  me  of  the  two  Sorts,  have 
always  produced  Plants  of  the  different  Kinds  for  which 
they  were  fent,  and  continue  the  fame  in  Plants,  which 
are  more  than  twenty  Years  growth. 

There  was  a  few  Years  pail,  a  fine  Plant  of  another 
Sort  in  the  Garden  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond ,  at 
Goodwood ,  which  was  raifed  from  Seeds  which  came 
from  the  Eaft- Indies .  The  Stem  of  this  was  very  ftrait 
and  fmooth  ;  the  Leaves  were  produced  round  the  Top, 
upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  being  compofed  of 
feven  or  nine  long,  narrow,  filky,  fmall  Leaves,  join¬ 
ed  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  thofe  of  the  two  former,  but  they  were  much  longer, 
and  refiexed  backward,  fo  that  at  firft  Sight  it  appeared 
very  different  from  either  of  them. 

The  third  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
Indies ,  where  it  grows  naturally,  but  I  do  not  know  to 
what  Size  •,  the  Plants  which  have  been  raifed  here, 
have  foft  herbaceous  Stalks  very  full  of  Joints,  and  do 
not  appear  as  if  they  would  become  woody,  for  the  Plants 
of  feveral  Years  Growth  have  foft  pithy  Stems.  The 
Leaves  come  out  on  long  hairy  Foot  Stalks  at  the  Top 
of  the  Plants  ;  thefe  have  the  Appearance  of  thofe  of  the 
Mallow  Tree,  but  are  larger,  and  of  a  thicker  Confift- 
ence,  and  on  their  under  Side  are  covered  with  a  ffiort, 
brown,  hairy  Down,  and  are  cut  on  their  Edges  into  five 
Angles.  Thefe  Plants  have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  Eng¬ 
land,  nor  have  I  received  any  Information  what  Flowers 
they  produce,  but  by  the  Pods  and  Seeds,  it  appears 
evidently  to  be  of  this  Genus.  The  Down  inclofed  in 
thefe  Pods  is  of  a  fine  purple  Colour,  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Countries  where 
the  Trees  grow  naturally,  fpin  it,  and  work  it  into  Gar¬ 
ments,  which  they  wear  without  dying  any  other  Co* 
lour. 

I  received  a  few  Years  fince,  a  few  Pods  of  another 
Sort  from  Panama,  which  were  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of 
the  common,  but  were  rounder.  The  Down  of  thefe 
was  red,  but  the  Plants  raifed  from  the  Seeds  were  folike 
thofe  of  the  third  Sort,  as  not  to  be  diftinguiffied  from 
them,  fo  I  doubt  of  their  being  diftindt  Species.  I  alfo 
received  fome  Seeds  from  Siam,  which  produced  Plants 
of  the  fame  Kind,  fo  that  thefe  Trees  may  be  common 
to  many  of  the  hot  Countries. 

The  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  •,  if  the  Seeds  are  good, 
the  Plants  will  appear  in  a  Month,  and  thofe  of  the 
two  firft  Sorts  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant  in  a 
Month  after  *,  when  they  ffiould  be  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  Pot,  filled  with  freffi  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  ffiade  them  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken 
freffi  Root,  after  which  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of 
Air  admited  to  them  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  to 
prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak  ;  they  muft  alfo  be 
frequently  refreffied  with  Water,  which  muft  not  be  given 
in  large  Quantities,  efpecially  the  third  Sort,  whofe  Stalks 
are  very  fubjedt  to  rot  with  much  Moifture.  In  this  Bed 
they  may  remain  till  Autumn  (provided  there  is  room 
for  the  Plants  under  the  Glaffes)  but  if  the  Heat  of  the 
Bed  declines,  the  Tan  ffiould  be  Hired  up,  and  freffi 
added  to  it,  and  if  the  Plants  have  filled  the  Pots  with 
their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  ffiifted  into  Pots  a  little 
larger ;  but  there  muft  be  care  taken  not  to  over-pot 
them,  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  thefe  Plants, 
than  to  be  put  into  large  Pots,  in  which  they  will  never 
thrive.  In  the  Autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Bark  Stove,  where  they  muft  conftantly  remain,  being 
too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  Country,  in  any  ether  Situa¬ 
tion.  In  Winter  they  muft:  have  but  little  Wet,  efpeci¬ 
ally  if  they  call  their  Leaves  ;  but  in  the  Summer  they 
ffiould  be  frequently  refreffied  with  Water,  and  in  warm 
Weather  mull  have  Plenty  of  freffi  Air  admited  to  them. 
With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  make  great  Pro- 
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grefs,  and  in  a  few  Years  will  reach  theGIaftes  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stove,  efpecially  if  the  Building  is  not  pretty 
loftv. 

Thefe  Plants  make  an  agreeable  Variety  in  a  large 
Stove  where  they  have  Room  to  grow,  their  Leaves 
having  a  different  Appearance  from  molt  other  Plants  •, 
but  as  they  are  feveral  Years  old  before  they  flower, 
in  the  Countries  where  they  grow  naturally  ;  fo  there 
is  little  Hopes  of  their  producing  any  in  England. 

BONDUC.  See  Guilandina. 

BONTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  yog.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
23.  Hort.  Elth.  49.  Barbadoes  Wild  Olive. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  J mall  ereCl  Ernpalement ,  zvhich  is 
quinquefid  and  permanent.  'The  Flower  is  of  the  ringent 
Kind ,  having  a  long  cylindrical  Tube ,  gaping  at  the  Brim , 
the  upper  Lip  is  ere  it  and  indented ,  the  lower  Lip  is 
trifid  and  turns  backward.  It  hath  four  Awl- Jh  aped  Stamina, 
which  are  as  long  as  the  Petals  and  incline  to  the  upper 
Lip ,  two  of  them  being  longer  than  the  other ,  and  have 
fingle  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  the  oval  Germen , 
fupporting  a  Jlender  Style  the  length  of  the  Stamina ,  and 
crowned  by  a  bifid  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  Berry  with  one  Cell  including  a  Nut  of  the 
fame  Form. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  Clafs,  i n t i t \td.,Di  dynamic!  Angio [per- 
mia.  The  Flower  having  two  long  and  two  fhort  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  the  Seed  included  in  a  Cover. 

We  have  but  one  Species  off  this  Genus,  viz, 
Bontia.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Barbadoes  Wild  Olive. 
This  is  the  Bontia  arborefcens  thymelaa  facie  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  32.  Tree-like  Bontia  with  the  Appearance  of 
Spurge  Laurel. 

This  Plant  is  greatly  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  at  Bar - 
badoes,  for  making  of  Hedges;  than  which  there  is  not  a 
more  proper  Plant  to  thrive  in  thofe  hot  Countries,  it 
being  an  Ever-green,  and  of  quick  Growth.  I  have 
been  informed,  that  from  Cutings  (planted  in  the  rainy 
Seafon,  when  they  have  immediately  taken  Root)  there 
has  been  a  complete  Hedge,  four  or  five  Feet  high,  in 
eighteen  Months,  And  as  this  will  very  well  bear  cutin0-, 
it  is  formed  into  a  very  clofe  thick  Hedge,  which 
makes .  a  beautiful  Appearance.  In  England  it  is  pre- 
ferved  in  Stoves,  with  feveral  curious  Plants  of  the  fame 
Country.  It  may  be  raifed  from  Seeds,  which 
ihould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring  (that 
the  Hants  may  acquire  Strength  before  Winter),  When 
the  Hants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  out 
each  into  a  feparate  Half-penny  Pot  filled  with  light 
ireth  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark  •  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which,  they  muft  have  a 

rpfpHShui  wAir  m  Yarm  Weather>  and  be  often  re- 
refhed  with  Water.  In  Winter  they  muft  be  placed  in 

he  Stove,  where  they  fhould  have  a  moderate  Degree  of 

it  roTlhXTd^uti!iCtle  Water  during  that  Seafon>  Jeft 
ot  their  tender  Roots.  In  Summer  they  muft  have 

&reat  Share  of  Air ;  but  will  not  do  well  if  expofed 
abroad  5  fo  that  they  fhould  always  remain  in  the  Stove 
among  Plants  which  require  a  great  Share  of  Air  ;  which 

Ivin6  adWMd  °pening  the  Glaffes  in  very  hot 
Weather  W  ith  this  Management,  thefe  Plants7  will 

produce  Flowers  and  F ruit,  in  two  or  three  Years,  from 

H  i  flTh?J  ,ma?  alf°  be  P^gated  by  Curing. 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  the  Spring,  before  the  Plante 
have  begun,  to  fhoot.  Thefe  muft  be  put  into  Pots  filled 

BH  ?hf  nCh  Earth’  and  plunSed  into  a  moderate  hot 

tat  °Rbo^X 

inanederreCdreden0r  P1*ntS*  Thefe  Plants  be‘ 

BONUS  HENRICUS.  See  Chenopodium. 

BORBONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  764. 
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The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  turbinated  Ernpalement  of  one  Leaf,  cut  at 
the  Top  into  five  acute  Segments,  which  are  ftiff,  pungent , 
and  about  half  the  Length  of  the  Petals.  The  Flower  hath 
five  Leaves ,  and  is  ofi the  Butterfly  Shape.  The  Standard 
is  obtufe  and  reflexed,  the  Wings  are  Heart-Jbaped  and 
fhort  er  than  the  Standard:  The  Keel  hath  two  obtiije  lunulated 
Leaves.  It  hath  nine  Stamina  joined  in  a  Cylinder,  and  one 
upper  ft anding  fingle  turning  up  its  Point.  Thefe  have  fmall 
j  Summits ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  an  Awl-Jhaped  Germen , 
fupporting  a  fort  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  indented  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  round  pointed  Pod  termi¬ 
nated  with  a  Spine,  having  one  Cell  inclofing  a  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus’s  feven- 
teenth  Claf3,  entitled,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  The  Flower 
having  ten  Stamina,  nine  of  which  are  joined,  and  the 
other  ftands  feparate. 

This  Title  was  firft  applied  by  Father  Plumier,  to  one 
of  his  new  Genera,  in  Honour  to  the  Houle  of  Bourbon. 
But  Doctor  Linnaeus  having  joined  Plumier’ s  Plants  to 
his  Genus  of  Laurus,  he  has  applied  the  Title  to  this 
Genus.  We  have  no  Englifh  Title  for  this  Genus. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Borbonia  foliis  lanceolatis  multinerviis  integerrimis. 
Lin.  Sp .  Plant .  yoy.  Borbonia  with  entire  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  having  many  Nerves.  This  is  th tjGemfta  Africana 
frutefeens  rufei  nervofis  foliis  Raii  Hi  ft.  3.  JOy,  Shrubby 
African  Broom,  with  nervous  Butchers  Broom  Leaves. 

2.  Borbonia  foliis  cordatis  multinerviis  integerrimis 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  yoy.  Borbonia  with  entire  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves  having  many  Nerves.  This  is  the 
Spar t him  Africanum  frutefeens  rufei  folio  caulem  amplexante 
Com.  Hort.  Arnft.  2.  195.  Shrubby  African  Broom, 
with  a  Butchers  Broom  Leaf  embracing  the  Stalk. 

3.  Borbonia  foliis  lanceolatis  trinerviis  integerrimis, 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  yoy.  Borbonia  with  entire  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  having  three  Veins. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope,  from  whence  I  received  their  Seeds.  In  the  na¬ 
tural  Place  of  their  Growth,  they  rife  to  the  Height 
of  ten  or  twelve  Feet ;  but  in  Europe ,  they  feldom  Ire 
more  than  four  or  five  ;  having  fiender  Stems  divi¬ 
ding  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
ftiff  Leaves,  placed  alternately ;  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort 
are  narrow,  long,  and  end  in  a  fharp  Point.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  between  the  Leaves  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  in  fmall  Clufters  ;  thefe  are  yellow,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Broom.  It  flowers  in  Auguft 
and  September,  but  doth  not  perfect  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  broader  Leaves  than  the  firft; 
the  Stalks  of  this  are  fiender,  covered  with  white  Bark.  ■ 

1  he  Leaves  embrace  thefe  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are 
broadeft,  and  are  terminated  by  fharp  Points  like  thofe 
of  Knee  holm  or  Butchers.  Broom.  The  Flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  the  fame  Shape  and  Colour  as  thofe  of  the  former, 
but  are  larger.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the 
former,  but  never  produces  Seeds  here. 

Hie  third  Sort  hath  ftronger  Stalks  than  either  of 
the  former.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  almoft  their  whole 
Length,  as  are  alio  the  Branches  with  ftiff  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  having  three  longitudinal  Nerves  in  each  ; 
thefe  are  placed  clofer  together,  than  thofe  of  the 
other  Species.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Branches,  each  ftanding  on  a  feparate 
hoot  Stalk.  They  are  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Colour 
with  the  former,  but  are  larger. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  perfect  their  Seeds  in  this 
Country,  fo  they  are  with  Difficulty  propagated  here. 

7  he  ?nlf  Method  by  which  I  have  yet  fucceeded,  hath 
been  by  laying  down  their  young  Shoots  ;  but  thefe  are 
commonly  two  Years  laid  before  they  put  out  Roots 
fit  to  be  ieparated  from  the  old  Plant.  In  laying  of 

ffnnlH  iTT  1C  J?int  Which  is  i"  the  Ground 

'  b,,r  upward,  as  is  prafiHed  in  laying  Carnations, 

H  J  bjrk  ot  Ae  longue  at  Bottom  taken  off.  The 
eft  Time  to  lay  theie  down  is  in  the  Begining  of 

?n  f  Sh°°tS  moft-Pr°Per  forthREurpofe, 
aie  thofe  winch  come  out  immediately  from  the  Root, 

and 
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and  of  the  fame  Year’s  Growth,  not  only  from  their  Situa¬ 
tion  being  near  the  Ground,  and  thereby  better  adapted 
for  laying  ;  but  thefe  are  alfo  more  apt  to  put  out 
Roots,  than  any  of  the  upper  Branches. 

But  where  good  Seeds  can  be  procured,  that  is  the 
more  eligible  Method  of  propagating  the  Plants ;  for 
thofe  raifed  from  the  Seeds  do  make  the  ftraiteft  Plants, 
and  are  quicker  of  Growth.  When  good  Seeds  are 
obtained  they  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
loamy  Earth,  as  loon  as  they  are  received  ;  which  if  it 
happens  in  the  Autumn,  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged 
into  an  old  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  under  aFrame,  where 
they  may  remain  all  the  Winter,  being  careful  that  they 
have  not  much  Wet ;  and  in  the  Spring,  the  Pots  Ihould 
be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants 
in  five  or  fix  Weeks.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  finall  Pot, 
filled  with  the  like  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  frefh  Root,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  with 
Water,  as  they  may  require  it.  After  this  they  muft 
by  Degrees  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
Ihould  be  removed  in  June ,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered 
Situation  ;  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  Air  and  Sun  •,  during  the 
Winter  Seafon,  thefe  Plants  muft  be  fparingly  watered  ; 
but  in  Summer,  when  they  are  placed  abroad,  they  will 
require  to  be  frequently  refrefhed,  but  muft  not  have 
too  much  Water  given  them  each  Time. 

Thefe  Plants  make  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Green- 
houfe  in  Winter,  and  as  they  do  not  require  any  arti¬ 
ficial  Heat  to  preferve  them,  fo  they  are  worthy  of  a 
Place  in  every  Garden  where  there  is  conveniency  for 
keeping  them. 

BORDERS  :  The  Ufe  of  thefe  in  a  Garden  is  to 
bound  and  inclofe  Parterres,  to  prevent  them  being  in¬ 
jured  by  walking  in  them:  Thefe  are  commonly  rendered 
very  ornamental  by  means  of  the  Flowers,  Shrubs,  &c. 
that  are  planted  in  them. 

Thefe  ought  to  be  laid  with  aRifing  in  the  Middle, be- 
caufe,  if  they  are  flat,  they  are  not  agreeable  to  the  Eye. 

As  for  their  Breadth,  five  or  fix  Feet  are  often  allowed 
for  the  largeft,  and  four  for  the  leffer. 

Borders  are  of  four  Sorts  :  Thofe  are  the  moft  com¬ 
mon,  that  are  continued  about  Parterres  without  any 
Interruption  and  are  wrought  with  a  gentle  Rifing 
in  the  Middle,  like  an  Afs’s  Back,  and  planted  with 
Flowers. 

The  fecond  Sort  of  Borders  is  fuch  as  are  cut  into 
Compartments,  at  convenient  Diftances,  by  fmall 
Paftagesj  and  being  alfo  raifed  in  the  Middle,  as  before- 
mentioned,  are  likewife  fet  off  with  Flowers. 

The  third  Sort  is  fuch  as  are  laid  even  and  flat,  with¬ 
out  Flowers,  having  only  a  Verge  of  Grafs  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  •,  being  edged  with  two  fmall  Paths,  raked  fmooth, 
and  landed.  Thefe  are  fometimes  garnilhed  with 
flowering  Shrubs,  and  Flowers  of  large  Growth  ;  or 
with  Vafes  and  Flower  Pots,  placed  regularly  along 
the  Middle  of  the  Verge  of  Grafs. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  quite  plain,  and  only  fanded, 
as  in  the  Parterres  of  Orangery  ;  and  is  filled  with 
Cafes  ranged  in  a  regular  Order  along  thofe  Bor¬ 
ders,  which  are  edged  with  Box  on  the  Sides  next  to  the 
Walks;  and  on  the  other,  with  Verges  and  Grafs-work 
next  the  Parterre. 

Borders  are  either  made  ftrait,  circular,  or  in  Cants  ; 
and  are  turned  into  Knots,  Scrolls,  Voluces,  and  other 
Compartments. 

Fiorifts  alfo  make  Borders  either  along  Walks,  or 
detached ;  and  inthele  they  raife  their  fineft  and  choiceft 
Flowers.  Thefe  are  frequently  encompafled  with  Bor¬ 
der-boards  painted  green,  which  make  them  look  ex¬ 
ceeding-  neat. 

But,  in  large  Parterres,  this  is  not  to  be  expedted  ; 
fince,  ii  they  be  ftocked  with  Flowers  fucceeding  one 
another  in  their  feveral  Seafons,  it  is  fufficient,  fo  that 
nothing  appears  bare  and  naked. 

It  is  ufual  to  difeontinue  the  Borders  at  the  Ends  next 
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to- the  Etoufe,  that  the  Embroidery  and  Rife  of  the  Par¬ 
terre  may  not  be  hidden  by  the  Shrubs  and  flowering 
Plants  ;  and  that  the  Defign  may  be  better  judged  of. 

Since  the  modern  Tafte  of  Gardening  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  England ,  all  the  French  Tafte  of  Parterres, 
Scroll-borders,  and  Fret-work  in  Box,  has  been  juftly 
banifhed  our  Gardens :  Therefore  I  have  only  mentioned 
them  here,  to  expofe  the  Tafte  of  thofe  Architect- 
Gardeners,  who  have  no  Idea  of  the  noble  Simplicity 
of  an  open  Lawn  of  Grafs,  properly  bounded  by 
Plantations  ;  but,  inftead  of  this  divde  the  Part  of  the 
Garden,  near  the  Houfe,  into  various  Forms  of  Borders 
edged  with  Box,  with  Sand  or  Gravel-walks  leading  about 
them  ;  by  which  the  Ground  is  cut  into  many  Angles, 
Scrolls,  (fic.  which  is  very  hurtful  to  the  Eyes  of  a  ju¬ 
dicious  Perfon  :  Therefore,  where  Flowers  are  defired, 
there  may  be  Borders  continued  round  the  Extent 
of  the  Lawn,  immediately  before  the  Plantations  of 
Shrubs  ;  which,  if  properly  planted  with  hardy  Flowers 
to  fucceed  each  other,  will  afford  a  much  morepleafing 
Profpeift  than  the  ftiff Borders  made  in  Scrolls  and  Com¬ 
partments,  after  the  French  manner,  can  pofiibly  do. 

Thefe  Borders  may  be  made  fix  or  eight  Feet  wide, 
in  proportion  to  the  Extent  of  the  Garden,  and  Size 
of  the  Lawn  :  For  a  fmall  Lawn  fhould  not  have  very 
broad  Borders ;  nor  ought  a  large  Lawn  to  be  bounded 
by  fmall  Borders  ;  fo  that  a  due  Proportion  fhould  be 
always  obferved  in  the  Laying  out  of  Gardens. 

BORRAGO  [or  Bor  ago,  which  fignifies  much  the 
fame  as  Courage ;  becaufe  it  is  a  good  Raifer  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits  J,  Borage. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  divided  into  Jive  Parts  at  the  Top , 
and  is  permanent.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  having  a 
Jhort  Tube,  and  fpread  wide  open  above ,  being  divided  into 
five  acute  Segments  at  the  Brim.  The  Chaps  of  the  Flower 
are  crowned  by  five  Prominences ,  which  are  cbtufe  and  in¬ 
dented.  It  hath  five  Stamina  which  are  joined  together , 
crowned  by  oblong  Summits.  It  hath  four  Germen  Jituated 
in  the  Center,  and  a  fingle  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina 
fupporting  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  four  Germen  afterwards  be 
come  fo  many  roundifh  rough  Seeds, inferted  in  the  Cavities  of 
the  Receptacle  and  included  in  the  large  fwcllen  Empalement .  , 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sebtion 
of  Linnaud s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Petandria  Monogynia . 
The  Flower  having  five  Stamina,  and  a  fingle  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Borrago  foliis  omnibus  alt ernis,  calycibus  patentibus 
Hort.  Upfal.  34.  Borage  with  all  the  Leaves  growing 
alternate,  and  a  fpreading  Flower  Cup.  This  is  the 
Borrago  fioribus  caruleis,  I.  B.  Borage  with  blue  Flowers. 

2.  Borrago  calycibus  tubo  corolla  brevioribus ,  foliis 
cordatis  Hort.  Cliff.  45.  Borage  with  a  Flower  Cup, 
fhorter  than  the  Tube  of  the  Flower,  and  Heart-fhaped. 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Borrago  Cbnfiantinopolitana  flore 
reflex 0  caruleo  calyce  veficareo.  Tourn.  Cor.  6.  Borage  of 
Conftantinople  with  a  blue  reflexed  Flower,  and  a  fwel- 
ling  Flower  Cup. 

3.  Borrago  calycinis  foliolis  ovatis  acutis  eredlis  Hort. 
Cliff.  45.  Borage  with  the  L.eaves  of  the  Empalement 
oval,  pointed  and  erebt.  This  is  the  Cynogloffum  Boraginis 
folio  &  facie  TEthiopicum.  Pluk.  Aim.  Ethiopian  Hounds 
Tongue  with  a  Leaf  and  Appearance  ofBorage. 

4.  Borrago  foliis  ramificationum  eppofitis  calycinis 
foliolis  fagiitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  137.  Borage  with 
oppofite  Leaves  on  the  Branches,  and  Spear-lhaped 
Leaves  to  the  Flower  Cup.  This  is  the  Cyncgloffoides 
folio  caulem  amplexante.  Ifnard.  Adi.  Scien.  1718.  Baftard 
Hounds  Tongue,  with  a  Leaf  embracing  the  Stalk. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Borage,  whofe  Flowers  are 
ufed  in  Medicine,  and  the  Herb  for  cool  Tankards  in 
Summer.  Of  this,  there  are  three  Varieties  which  gene-^ 
rally  retain  their  Difference  from  Seeds,  one  hath  a 
white,  and  another  a  red  Flower:  The  third  hath  va¬ 
riegated  Leaves.  Thefe  three  Variations  have  continued 
feveral  Years  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  with  little  Altera¬ 
tion,  but  as  they  do  not  differ  in  any  other  Refpect 
from  the  common,  fo  I  have  only  mentioned  them  a9 
Varieties, 
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This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  if  permited  to  Scatter 
its  Seeds,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty  without 
Care,  but  the  Seeds  niay  be  fown  either  in  Spring  or 
Autumn,  on  a  Spot  of  open  Ground  where  the  I  lants 
are  defigned  to  remain;  when  the  Plants  have  obtained 
a  little  Strength,  the  Ground  fhould  be  Jioed,  to  deftroy 
the  Weeds,  and  the  Plants  mult  be  cut  up  where  they 
are  too  near  each  other,  leaving  them  fix  or  eight 
Inches  afunder.  Aftet  this  they  v/ill  require  no  farther 
Care,  unlefs  the  Weeds  fhould  come  up  again,  then 
the  Ground  fhould  be  a  fecond  time  hoed  over  to  deftroy 
them,  whidi  if  well  performed,  and  in  -dry  Weather, 
will  clear  the  Ground  from  Weeds,  fo  it  will  require  no 
more  cleartirlg  till  the  Borage  is  ecayed.  The  Plants 
which  ate  praifed  in  the  Autumn,  will  flower  in 
May,  but  thofe  which  are  raifedin  the  Spring,  will  not 
flower  till  'June,  fo  that  where  a  Continuation  of  the 
Flowers  are  required,  there  fhould  be  a  fecond  Sowing 
in  the  Spring,  about  a  Month  after  the  firft  :  but  this 
fhould  be  on  a  ftiady  Border,  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  the  Ground  muft  be  Watered  frequently,  to 
bring  up  the  Plants,  this  latter  Sowing  will  continue 
flowering  till  the  End  of  Summer. 

The  fecond  fort  was  fent  from  Confiaiitinople ,  to  the 
Rbyal  Garden  at  Paris ,  and  hath  been  ftnce  communica¬ 
ted  from  thence  to  moft  of  the  curious  Gardens  in 
Europe.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  having  thick  flefhy 
Roots,  which  fpread  under  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
and  is  thereby  propagated  with  great  Facility.  This 
Plantfends  out  many  oblong Eleart-fhaped  Leaves  from 
rhe  Root,  without  any  Order,  having  long  hairy  Foot 
Stalks ;  from  the  Rootarifes  the  Flower  Stem,  which  is 
more  than  two  Foot  high  when  fully  grown,  having  at 
the  Joints  a  Angle  fmall  Leaf  without  Foot  Stalk.  The 
Upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  branches  out  into  feveral  fmall 
Foot  Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  loofe  Panicles  of 
Flowers,  thefe  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  the  Petal 
is  reflexed  backward,  fo  that  the  connedted  Stamina  and 
Style  are  left  naked.  After  the  Flowers  are  fallen,  the 
four  Germen  become  fo  many  rough  Seeds,  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Borage.  It  flowers  in  March , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  May.  When  the  Flower  Stalk  firft 
appears,  the  Flowers  feem  collected  into  a  clofe  Spike ; 
fome  of  which  do  often  fpread  open,  before  the  Stalk  is 
*  fix  Inches  high  ;  but  as  the  Stalks  advance,  they  divide 
into  many  loofe  Spikes. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  the  Root,  which  may  be 
parted  in  the  Autumn,  thefe  fhould  have  a  dry  Soil 
and  a  warm  Situation,  for  as  the  Flower  Stalks  appear 
early  in  the  Spring,  fo  when  they  are  much  expofed, 
they  are  often  killed  by  the  froft,  and  thereby  prevented 
flowering,  if  thefe  Plants  are  planted  in  dry  Rubbifh, 
they  will  not  grow  too  luxuriant,  fo  will  not  be  in 
Danger  of  fuffering  by  Froft.  Some  of  the  Seeds  of  this 
have  fcattered  into  the  Joints,  of  an  old  Wall  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden  :  Where  the  Plants  have  grown  without 
Care  for  two  Years,  and  are  never  injured  by  Cold  or 
Heat. 


I  he  third  and  fourth  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Africa , 
thefe  are  both  annual  Plants,  which  rarely  rife  a  Foot 
high,  having  rough  Stalks  ;  thofe  of  the  third  Sort  are 
iet  on  by  Pairs  oppofite,  with  fhort  Foot  . Stalks,  but  the 
Leaves  of  the  fourth  clofely  embrace  the  Stalks  at  their 
Bafe,  the  Flowers  come  out  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  alfo  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks.  I  hofe  of  the  third  Sort  are  white,  and  thofe 
of  the  fourth  a  pale  yellow,  but  neither  of  them  make 
any  great  Appearance,  fo  are  feldom  cultivated,  but  in 
Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  I  lants  are  fown  in  the  Autumn 
in  a  warm  Border,  theP  lants  will  live  thro’  the  Winter’ 

and  flower  early  the  following  Summer,  fo  will  produce 

good  Seeds ;  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring  if 
the  Seafon  is  not  very  favourable,  they  do  not  perfed 
their- Seeds  in  England.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  for  they  feldom  fucceed 
Mien  they  are  tranlplanted. 


of  a  curious  Botanifl  as  Leipfick ,  of  that  Name,  who  had 
a  fine  Garden  of  Plants ;  and  amongft  the  other,  this 
Plant  was  mentioned  in  his  Catalogue,  under  the  Title 
of  Frutex  peregrinus  Terva-mora  dittus.  By  fome  of  the 
Englijh  Gardeners  it  is  called  the  Golden-rod  Tree  ;  but 
for  what  Reafon,  I  could  never  learn. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  comp  of ed  of  five  Spear  - 
/leaped  concave  Leaves  which  are  equal  and  ere  hi.  It  hath 
no  Petals ,  hut  five  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  which  are  as  long 
as  the  Empalement ,  and  crowned  by  fingle  Summits  in  the 
Center  is  filuated  an  oval  oblong  pointed  Germen  fupporting 
two  fpr ending  Styles ,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Berry  with  one  Cell 
including  one  pointed  Seed. 

This  genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedion. 
of  Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Digynia,  the' 
Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant ;  viz. 

Bosia.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  84.  this  is  the  Arbor  baccif era 
Canarienfis ,  fyringa  caruLe  folds,  purpurantibus  venis , 
frubiu  monopyreno  Terva-mora  Hifpanorum.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
Commonly  called  Golden- rod  Tree. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  the  Iftands  of  the  Canaries 
and  it  hath  alfo  been  ftnce  found  in  fome  of  the  Britiflo 
1  Hands  in  America :  It  was  firft  brought  into  England  from 
the  Canaries ,  and.has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
Englifh  Gardens  ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  leen  any  of  thefe 
Plants  in  Flower,  tho’  I  have  had  many  old  Plants  under 
my  Care  more  than  thirty  Years  :  it  makes  a  pretty 
ftrong  woody  Shrub,  growing  with  a  Stem  as  large  as  a 
middling  Perfon’s  Leg ;  the  Branches  come  out  very 
irregular,  and  make  confiderable  Shoots  in  Summer, 
which  fhould  be  fhortened  every  Spring,  to  preferve  the 
Heads  of  the  Plants  in  any  tolerable  Order :  Thefe 
Branches  retain  their  Leaves  till  toward  the  Spring, 
when  they  fall  away,  and  new  Leaves  are  produced  fooa 
after  :  it  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings  planted  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  Plants  muft  be  houfed  in  Winter,  being 
too  tender  to  live  thro’  the  Winter,  in  the  open  Air,  in 
this  Country. 


BOSQUETS  are  little  Groves;  fo  called  from  Bof- 
chetto ,  Italian ,  which  is  a  Diminutive  of  Bofco ,  a  Wood 
or  Grove. 

Thefe  are  fmall  Compartments  of  Gardens,  which  are 
formed  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  tall  large  growing  Plants, 
planted  in  Quarters  ;  and  are  either  difpoled  regularly  in 
Rows,  or  in  a  more  wild  or  accidental  manner,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Owner  :  thefe  Quarters  are  com¬ 
monly  furrounded  with  ever-green  Hedges,  and  the  En¬ 
trance  formed  into  regular  Porticos  with  Yews,  which 
are  by  far  the  beft  and  moft  tonlile  Trees  for  this  Pur- 
pofe.  In  the  Infide  of  thefe  Quarters  may  be  made  fome 
Walks,  either  ftrait  or  winding  ;  which,  if  the  Quarters 
are  large,  fhould  be  fix  or  eight  Feet  broad,  and  may 
be  laid  with  Turf,  and  kept  well  mowed  and  rolled, 
which  will  render  the  walking  much  eafier  and  pleafanter 
than  if  the  Walks  are  only  the  common  Earth,  which 
in  fmaller  Quarters  can’t  be  otherwife,  for  if  the  Trees 
are  clofe,  and  the  Walks  narrow,  fo  as  to  be  fhaded  and 
over  hung  by  the  Trees,  the  Grafs  will  not  grow. 

Thefe  Quarters  may  be  alfo  furrounded  with  Hedges 
of  Lime,  Elm,  Hornbeam,  or  Beech;  which  fhould  be' 
kept  well  fheared,  and  notfuffered  to  rife  too  high  ;  that 
the  Heads  of  the  Trees  may  be  fully  feen  over  them, 
and  the  Stems  only  hid  from  the  Sight,  when  in  the 
Walks  on  the  Outftde  of  the  Quarters. 

In  the  pknting  of  thefe  Bofquets,  you  fhould  obferve 
to  mix  the  1  rees,  which  produce  their  Leaves  of  different 
Shapes, and  various  Shades  ofGreen,  and  hoary  or  meally 
Leaves,  fo  as  to  afford  an  agreeable  Profpedt :  befides, 
there  is  a  great  Variety  of  different  Fruits,  which  thefe 
rrees  produce  in  Autumn  ;  which,  altho’  of  little  or  no 
Uie,  that  we  know  of,  yet  have  a  very  good  Effedt,  in 
affording  an  agreeable  Variety  for  fome  time  after  the 
Leaves  are  gone  ;  as  the  Euonymus ,  or  Spindle  Tree,  the 
Opuius,  or  Marfh Elder,  the  Cock-fpur  Hawthorn,  with 
many  other  Sorts,  two  numerous  to  mention  in  this 
Place  ;  whole  Berries  afford  Food  for  the  Birds,  fo  that 

they 
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they  will  be  thereby  invited  to  flay  and  harbour  in  thefe 
little  Groves,  which  by  their  different  Notes,  will  render 
thefe  Places  very  agreeable  in  the  Spring.  But  I  would 
advife  never  to  mix  Ever-greens  with  deciduous  Trees  ; 
for,  befides  the  ill  Effedt  it  hath  to  the  Sight  (efpe- 
•  cialiy  in  Winter),  they  feldom  thrive  well  together ; 
fo  that  thole  Quarters  where  you  intend  to  have  Ever¬ 
greens,  fhould  be  wholly  planted  therewith  ;  and  in  the 
other  Parts  mix  as  many  Varieties  of  different  Trees, 
which  caft  their  Leaves,  as  you  can  conveniently;  and 
alfo  plant  fome  of  the  largeft  growing  Flowers  (efpecial- 
ly  near  the  Outfide  of  the  Quarters),  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  Variety,  if  they  have  but  Air  enough  to 
grow  ;  but  if  any  of  theever-green  Trees  are  mixedwith 
the  deciduous,  it  fhould  be  only  to  border  the  Wood. 

Thefe  Bofquets  are  proper  only  for  fpacious  Gardens, 
being  expenfive  in  their  firft  making,  as  alfo  in  keeping. 

BOTRYS.  See  Chenopodium. 

BOX-TREE.  See  Buxus. 

BRABEJUM,  African  Almond,  vulgo. 

This  Name  was  given  to  this  Plant  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,, 
who  has  feparated  it  from  the  Genus  of  Almond  on 
account  of  the  Shape  of  the  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  but  is  compofed  of  four 
narrow  obtufe  Petals  which  are  ere  Cl ,  forming  a  Lube, 
but  are  turned  backward  at  Top ;  it  hath  four  Jlender 
Stamina  which  are  inferted  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Petals ,  and 
are  of  the  fame  Length ,  having  fmall  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  a  fmall  hairy  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style , 
crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma ,  the  Germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oval ,  hairy ,  dry  Berry,  inclofing  an  oval  Nut. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedbion  of 
Finn  unis’ s  fourth  Clafs,  entitled  Tetrandria  Monogynia, 
the  Flower  having  four  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Brabejum.  Hort.  Cliff.  This  is  the  Amygdalus  AEthio- 
pica ,  frnClu  holoferico.  Breyn.  Cent.  African,  or  Ethio¬ 
pian  Almond,  with  a  frlky  Fruit. 

This  Tree  is  a  Native  of  the  Country  about  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  firft  introduced  into 
the  curious  Gardens  in  Holland ,  and  has  fince  been  di- 
fiributed  into  many  Parts  of  Europe. 

In  this  Country  it  feldom  grows  above  eight  or  nine 
Feet  high  ;  but  in  its  native  Soil  it  is  a  Tree  of  mid¬ 
dling  Growth  ;  but  as  it  muft  be  kept  in  Pots,  or  Tubs, 
in  this  Country,  being  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
Winter  in  the  open  Air,  fo  we  cannot  expedt  to  fee  it 
grow  to  a  great  Size. 

It  riles  with  an  upright  Stem,  which  is  foft,  and  full 
of  Pith  within,  and  covered  with  a  brown  Bark.  From 
the  Stem  are  fent  out  horizontal  Branches  on  every  Side, 
and  at  every  Joint,  the  lower  being  the  longeft,  and 
every  Tier  diminifhing  to  the  Top,  fo  as  to  form  a 
Sort  of  Pyramid.  The  Leaves  come  out  all  round 
the  Branches  at  each  Joint,  which  are  from  four  to 
five  Inches  long,  and  Flalf  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  pale 
ruffet  Colour  on  their  under  Side,  and  are  indented  on 
their  Edges,  Handing  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  toward  the  End  of  the  Shoots, 
coming  out  from  between  the  Leaves  quite  round  the 
Branches,  which  are  of  a  pale  Colour,  inclining  to 
white  •,  thefe  appear  early  in  the  Spring,  and  fall  away 
without  any  Fruit  fucceeding  them  in  this  Country. 

This  Plant  is,  with  Difficulty,  propagated  by  Layers  ; 
thefe  are  often  two  Years  before  they  make  Roots  ftrong 
enough  to  be  taken  .from  the  old  Plants ;  when  the 
Branches  are  laid  down,  it  will  be  a  good  Method  to 
flit  them  at  a  Joint  (as  is  pradtifed  in  laying  Carnations) 
which  will  promote  their  taking  Root. 

Thefe  muft  have  but  little  Water  given  them,  efpe- 
cialiy  in  Winter,  for  as  the  young  Shoots  are  chiefly 
Pith  within,  fo  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot  with  much 
Moifturc.  The  beft  Time  to  make  the  Layers  is  in 
April,  juft  as  the  Plants  are  begining  to  ffioot,  and  the 
Layers  muft  always  be  made  of  the  former  Year’s  Shoots. 
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I  As  this  Plant  is  very  difficult  to  propagate,  fo  it  is  very 
fcarce  in  Europe,  there  being  but  few  in  England,  and 
not  many  in  the  Butch  Gardens  at  prefent. 

The  Plants  muft  have  a  good  Green-houfe  in  Win¬ 
ter,  but  in  Summer  fhould  be  fet  abroad  in  a  ffieltered 
Situation,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  annually  produce 
Flowers  in  the  Spring,  fo  will  make  a  pretty  Variety 
among  other  exotick  Plants  in  the  Green-houfe. 

BRANCA  URSINA.  See  Acanthus. 

BRASSICA,  The  Cabbage. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  compofed  of  four  upright  Spear-jhcped 
fmall  Leaves,  which  are  convex  at  their  Bafe,  and  fall  off. 
The  Flower  is  Crofs-fhaped ,  having  four,  oval ,  plain  Pe¬ 
tals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  entire.  It  hath  four  oval 
neClarious  Glands ,  one  being  fituated  on  each  Side  of  the 
fhort  Stamina  and  Point al,  and  one  on  each  Side  the  longer , 
and  the  Empalement .  It  hath  fix  Stamina ,  which  are 
Awl-fhaped  and  ereCi,  two  of  which  are  oppofite,  and  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement,  and  the  other  four  are  longer  ; 
thefe  have  ereCi  pointed  Summits.  It  hath  a  taper  Germen 
the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  having  a  fhort  Style,  thicker 
than  the  Germen,  and  crowned  by  an  entire  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  taper  Pod,  depreffed  on 
each  Side,  and  is  terminated  by  the  Apex  of  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  Partition ,  which  divides  it  into  two  Cells,  filled  with 
round  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feconcl  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  Clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia  Sili- 
quofa  ;  the  Flower  having  four  long,  and  two  fhort  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  Pods. 

I  lhall  firft  enumerate  the  Species,  which  are  diftindt, 
and  afterward  mention  the  Varieties,  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  Table  ;  for  although  moft  of  thefe  may 
be  continued  diftindt  by  proper  Care,  without  Altera¬ 
tion.;  yet  as  they  are  liable  to  vary  when  planted  near 
each  other  for  Seeds,  fo  we  muft  not  admit  of  their  be¬ 
ing  called  different  Species.  To  this  Genus  Dr.  Lin- 
naus  has  joined  the  Turnep,  Navew,  and  Rocket, 
which  by  their  generical  Charadters,  may  in  a  Syftem 
of  Botany,  come  under  the  fame  Title.  But  in  a  Trea- 
tife  of  Gardening,  this  may  occafion  Confufion  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  lhall  treat  of  them  under  their  former  Titles,  by 
which  they  are  generally  known. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Brassica  radice  caulefcente  tereti  carnofd.  Hort. 
Cliff.  338.  Cabbage  with  a  taper  flelhy  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Braffica  capitata  alba.  C.  B.  P.  in.  The  com¬ 
mon  white  Cabbage. 

2.  Brassica  radice  caulefcente  orbiculari  carnofo,  fo- 
liis  feffilibus.  Cabbage  with  a  round  flelhy  Stalk,  and 
Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Braf¬ 
fica  radice  napiformi.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  219.  Turnep- 
rooted  Cabbage. 

3.  Brassica  radice  caulefcente  tereti  carnofd,  floralibus 
multicaulis.  Cabbage  with  a  taper  flelhy  Stalk  at  the 
Root,  and  many  flower  Stalks.  This  is  the  Braffica 
Cauliflora.  Cafp.  Bauh.  Pin.  in.  The  Cauliflower.. 

4.  Brassica  radice  cauleque  tenui  ramofo  perenni  fo- 
liis  alternis  marginibus  incifis.  Cabbage  with  a  branch¬ 
ing  perennial  Stalk  and  Root,  and  Leaves  growing 
alternate,  which  are  cut  on  their  Edges.  This  is  the 
Braffica  maritima  arborea  five proccrior  ramofa.  Mor.  Hifi. 
2.  p.  208.  Taller  fhrubby  branching  Sea  Cabbage. 

5.  Brassica  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  glabris  indivifis 
dentatis.  Hort.  Upf.  19 1.  Cabbage  with  entire  oval 
Spear-lhaped  fmooth  Leaves,  which  are  indented. 

6.  Brassica  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  amplexicaidibus,  in- 
tegerrimis.  Cabbage  with  oblong  Pleart-fhaped  Leaves 
embracing  the  Stalks,  which  are  entire.  This  is  the 
Braffica  campeflris  perfoliata  fiore  purpureo.  C.  B.  P.  112. 
Champaign  Colewort  with  a  thorough  Wax  Leaf,  and  a 
purple  Flower. 

7.  Brassica  foliis  cordatis  femiamplexicaulibus ,  margi¬ 
nibus  dentatis,  filiquis  tetragonis  longiffimis.  Colewort 
with  Fleart-lhaped  Leaves,  which  half  embrace  the 
Stalk,  indented  Edges,  and  long  quadrangular  Pods. 
This  is  the  Braffica  Orient alis  perfoliata  fiore  albo  filiqud 
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euairangula.  tom.  Cor.  1 6.  Eaftern  perfoliatedCole- 
wort  with  a  white  Flower  and  quadrangular  Pod. 

8.  Brassica  radice  caulefcente  tereti,  folds  inferioribus 
petiolatis  fuperioribus  femiamplexicaulibus .  Cabbage  with 
a  taper  Stalk,  the  under  Leaves  with  Foot  Stalks,  and 
the  upper  Half  embracing  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Na- 
pus  Sylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  95.  The  wild  Navew,  or  Cole 
Seed. 

The  Varieties  of  the  firft  Sort  are, 

1.  Brajfica  fabauda  hyberna.  Lob.  Icon.  The  Savoy 
Cabbage,  commonly  called  Savoy. 

2.  Brajfica  capitata  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  m.  The  Red 
Cabbage. 

3.  Brajfica  capitata  alba  pyramidalis.  The  Sugar  Loaf 
Cabbage. 

4.  Brajfica  capitata  alba  pracox.  The  early  Cabbage. 

5.  Brajfica  peregrina  mofchum  olens.  H.  R.  Par.  Fo¬ 
reign  Mulk  Cabbage. 

6.  Brajfica  capitata  alba  minor  Mufcovitica..  H.  A. 
Small  Rujfia  Cabbage. 

7.  Brajfica  capitata  alba  Comprejfa.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  1 1. 
The  large  fided  Cabbage. 

8.  Brajfica  capitata  viridis  Sabauda.  Boerh.  Ind.  11. 
The  green  Savoy. 

5.  Brajfica  Jimbriata.  C.  B.  P.  in.  The  Borecole. 

10.  Brajfica  Jimbriata  virefcens.  Boerh.  Ind.  2.12.  Green 
Borecole.  ' 

11.  Brajfica  Jimbriata  Sib  erica.  Boerh.  Ind.  2.  12.  Si¬ 
berian  Borecole,  called  by  fome  Scotch  Kale. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  undoubtedly  a  diftinrt  Species, 
for  I  have  always  found  the  Seeds  produce  the  fame, 
with  this  Difference  only,  that  in  good  Ground  the 
Stalks  will  be  much  larger  than  in  poor  Land. 

The  Varieties  of  the  third  Sort  are, 

1.  Brajfica  Italica  purpurea  Broccoli  difla.  JuJf.  Pur¬ 
ple  Broccoli. 

2.  Brajfica  Italica  alba  Broccoli  diet  a.  JuJf.  White 
Broccoli. 

The  fecond  Sort,  I  believe,  never  varies,  for  I  have 
cultivated  it  many  Years,  and  have  not  found  it  to  al¬ 
ter.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Shore,  near  Do¬ 
ver  .  It  hath  a  perennial  branching  Stalk,  in  which  it 
differs  from  all  the  other  Species.  I  have  continued 
thefe  three  or  four  Years,  and  have  eaten  the  young 
Shoots  after  they  had  been  much  frozen,  when  they  were 
very  fweet  and  good  $  but  at  other  Times  they  are  ve¬ 
ry  ftrong  and  flringy.  In  very  fevere  Winters.,  when 
the  other  Sorts  are  deftroyed,  this  is  a  neceffary  Plant, 
lor  the  moft  fevere  Frofts  do  not  injure  it.  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  inclining  to  a  purple  Colour,  and  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  Branches.  The  Flower  Stalks  grow 
from  the  End  of  the  Branches,  and  fpread  out  horizon¬ 
tally  •,  but  thofe  which  arife  from  the  Center  of  the 
Plants,  grow  erert,  and  feldom  put  out  Branches. 

The  third  Sort,  which  is  the  Cauliflower,  has  been 
fuppofed  a  Variety  of  the  common  Cabbage  ;  but  from 
more  than  forty  Years  Experience  in  cultivating  thefe 
Plants,  I  could  never  find  the  lead  Appearance  of  ei- 
ther  Species  approaching  each  other  j  and  they  are  fo 
different  in  their  Leaves,  as  to 'be  eafily  diftinguifhed 
by  1  erlons  of  Skill,  when  the  Plants  are  young.  But 
there  is  one  effential  Difference  between  them  in  their 
F  lower  Stems ;  for  the  common  Cabbage  puts  out  one 
upright  Stem  from  the  Center  of  the  Cabbage,  which 
ain  1  ward  divides  into  feveral  Branches,  whereas  the 
Cauliflower  fends  out  many  Flower  Stems  from  the  Part 
which  is  eaten  ;  which  is  only  a  compart  Collertion  of 
i  if  I  leads  of  thefe  Stalks,  which  afterward  divides  in- 
to  fo  many  Stems,  which  alfo  branch  out  into  many 
fpreading  Shoots,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  fpreading  Head 
when  in  flower,  but  never  rifes  pyramidically  like  the 

I  lie  two  Sorts  of  Broccoli  I  take  to  be  only  Varieties 

I!  u  Ca,UilflckWer>  for  akhouSh  thefe  may  with  Care 
be  kept  d.fhnft  yet  I  doubt,  if  they  were  to  ftand 
■  ear  eadh  other  for  Seeds,  if  they  would  not  intermix  ; 

tariom'r?'  rather,m'?l>f  “  bel>eve  this,  from  the 
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,  ’ ,or  *  ,ha«:  frequently  had  Cauliflowers  of  a  «reen 
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of  the  Shoots,  as  thofe  of  Broccoli,  though  the  Colour 
was  different,  and  the  white  Broccoli  approaches  fo  near 
to  the  Cauliflower,  as  to  be  with  Difficulty  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  it  ;  yet  when  thefe  are  cultivated  with  Care, 
and  never  fuffered  to  ftand  near  each  other,  v,  hen  left  to 
produce  Seeds,  they  may  be  kept  very  diftinrt,  in  the 
fame  Garden;  for  the  Variations  of  thefe  Plants  is  not 
occafioned  from  the  Soil,  but  the  mixing  of  the  Farina 
of  the  Flowers  with  each  other,  where  they  are  planted 
near  together  ;  therefore  thofe  Perfons  who  are  curious 
to  preferve  the  feveral  Varieties  diftinrt,  fhould  never 
fuffer  the  different  Kinds  to  ftand  near  each  other  for 
Seed. 

The  Cauliflower  was  firft  brought  to  England  from 
the  Ifland  of  Cyprus ,  where  I  have  been  informed  they  are 
in  very  great  Perfertion  at  prefent :  but  it  is  fuppofed 
they  were  originally  brought  thither  from  fome  other 
Country  :  Moft  of  the  old  Writers  mention  it  to  have 
been  brought  from  that  Ifland,  to  the  different  Parts  of 
Europe ,  fo  that  from  thence  all  the  Gardens  in  Europe 
have  been  fupplied  ;  and  altho’  this  Plant  was  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  a  few  Englijh  Gardens  longfince;  yet  it  was  not 
brought  to  any  Degree  of  Perfertion,  till  about  r68o, 
at  leaft  not  to  be  fold  in  the  Markets  ;  and  fince  the 
Year  1700,  they  have  been  fo  much  improved  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  as  that  fuch  of  them  as  before_,were  greatly  ad¬ 
mired,  would  at  prefent  be  little  regarded. 

This  Plant  has  been  much  more  improved  in  England , 
than  in  any  other  Part  of  Europe .  In  France  they  rarely 
have  Cauliflowers  till  Michaelmas  \  and  Holland  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fupplied  with  them  from  England.  In  many 
Parts  of  Germany  there  was  none  of  them  cultivated  till 
within  a  few  Years  paft  ;  and  moft  Parts  of  Europe  are 
fupplied  with  Seeds  from  hence. 

The  eighth  Sort,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  Tin 
tie  of  Rape  or  Cole  Seed,  is  much  cultivated  in  the  Ifle  of 
Ely ,  and  fome  other  Parts  of  England  for  its  Seed,  from 
which  the  Rape  Oil  is  drawn  ;  and  it  hath  alfo  been  cul¬ 
tivated  of  late  Years,  in  other  Places,  for  feeding  of 
Cattle,  to  great  Advantage.  This  hath  been  lately  joined 
to  the  Napus  Saliva ,  or  Garden  Navew,  fuppofing  them 
to  be  the  fame  Species  ;  but  I  have  cultivated  both  Sorts 
more  than  twenty  Years,  and  could  never  obferve  ei¬ 
ther  of  them  to  vary  ;  indeed  the  whole  Appearance  of 
the  Plants,  is  fufficient  to  determine  them  as  diftinrt 
Species  ;  but  as  the  Garden  Navew  approaches  nearer 
the  Turnep  than  the  Cabbage,  fo  I  fhall  treat  of  that 
under  the  Title  of  Rapa. 

The  Cole  Seed,  when  cultivated  for  feeding  of  Cattle, 
fhould  be  fown  about  the  Middle  of  June.  The  Ground 
for  this  fhould  be  prepared  for  it  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
for  Turneps.  The  Quantity  of  Seeds  for  an  Acre  of 
Land,  is  from  fix  to  eight  Pounds,  and  as  the  Price  of 
the  Seeds  is  not  great,  fo  it  is  better  to  allow  eight 
Pounds ;  for  if  the  Plants  are  too  clofe  in  any  Part, 
they  may  be  eafily  thined,  when  the  Ground  is  hoed. 
When  the  Plants  have  put  out  fix  Leaves,  they  will  be 
fit  to  hoe,  which  muft  be  performed  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  isprartifed  for  Turneps,  with  this  Difference  on¬ 
ly,  of  leaving  thefe  much  nearer  together ;  for  as  they 
have  fibrous  Roots,  and  flender  Stalks,  fo  they  do  not 
require  near  fo  much  Room.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  have 
a  fecond  Hoeing,  about  five  or  fix  Weeks  after  the  firft, 
which,  if  well  performed  in  dry  Weather,  will  entirely 
deftroy  the  Weeds,  fo  they  will  require  no  farther  Cul¬ 
ture.  By  the  Middle  of  November  thefe  will  be  grown 
large  enough  for  Feeding,  when,  if  there  is  a  Scarcity 
of  Fodder,  this  may  be  either  cut,  or  fed  down  ;  but 
where  there  is  not  an  immediate  Want  of  Food,  it  had 
better  be  kept  as  a  Referve  for  hard  Weather,  or  Spring 
Feed,  when  there  may  be  a  Scarcity  of  other  green 
Food.  If  the  Heads  are  cut  off,  and  the  Stalks  left  in 
the  Ground,  they  will  fhoot  again  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  produce  a  good  fecond  Crop  in  April ,  which  may 
be  either  fed  off,  or  permited  to  run  to  Seeds,  as  is  the 
Practice,,  where  this  is  cultivated  for  the  Seeds :  But  if 
the  fit  ft  is  fed  down,  there  fhould  be  Care  taken  that 
the  Cattle  do  not  deftroy  their  Stems,  or  pull  them  out 
of  the  Ground.^  As  this  Plant  is  fo  hardy,  as  not  to  be 
deftioyed  by  Froft,  fo  it  is  of  great  Service  in  hard 
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Winters  for  feeding  of  Ewes;  for  when  the  Ground 
is  fo  hard  frozen,  as  that  Turneps  cannot  be  taken  up, 
thefe  Plants  may  be  cut  off,  for  a  conftant  Supply.  In 
feveral  Places  where  I  have  fown  this  Seed,  I  have  found 
that  one  Acre  of  Land  will  produce  as  much  Food,  as 
almoft  two  Acres  of  Turneps  •,  and  this  will  afford  late 
Food  after  the  Turneps  are  run  to  Seed  •,  and  if  it  is  af¬ 
terward  permited  to  ftand  for  Seed,  one  Acre  will  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  as,  at  a  moderate  Computation,  will  fell 
for  five  Pounds,  clear  of  Charges. 

Partridges,  Pheafants,  Turkeys,  and  mod  other  Fowl, 
are  very  fond  of  this  Plant  -,  fo  that  wherever  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated,  if  there  are  any  Birds  in  the  Neighbourhood, 
they  will  conftantly  lie  among  thefe  Plants. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fown  in  Gardens,  for 
Winter  and  Spring  Sallets,  this  being  one  of  the  fmall 
Sallet  Herbs. 

The  common  white,  red,  flat,  and  long-fided  Cab¬ 
bages  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  Winter  Ufe  :  The  Seeds 
of  thefe  Sorts  muff  be  fown  the  End  of  March ,  or  Be- 
gining  of  April,  in  Beds  of  good  frefh  Earth  ;  and  in 
May ,  when  the  young  Plants  will  have  about  eight 
Leaves,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  into  fhady  Borders, 
about  three  Inches  fquare ;  that  they  may  acquire 
Strength,  and  to  prevent  their  growing  long  fhanked. 

About  the  Begining  of  June ,  you  muff  tranfplant 
them  out,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good  (which  in 
the  Kitchen  Gardens  near  London ,  is  commonly  be¬ 
tween  Cauliflowers,  Artichokes,  (Ac.  at  about  two 
Feet  and  a  Half  Diftance  in  the  Rows) ;  but  if  they  are 
planted  for  a  full  Crop  in  a  clear  Spot  of  Ground,  the 
Diftance  from  Row  to  Row  fhould  be  three  Feet  and  a 
Half,  and  in  the  Rows  two  Feet  and  a  Half  afunder  :  If 
the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry  when  they  are  tranfplanted 
out,  you  muff  water  them  every  other  Evening,  until 
they  have  taken  frelh  Root ;  and  afterwards,  as  the 
Plants  advance  in  Height,  you  fhould  draw  the  Earth 
about  their  Stems  with  a  Hoe,  which  will  keep  the 
Earth  moift  about  their  Roots,  and  greatly  ftrengthen 
the  Plants  :  You  muff  alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds,  which  are  apt  to  draw  the  Plants  up  tall  (if 
fuffered  to  grow  amongft  them),  and  often  fpoil  them. 

Thefe  Cabbages  will  fome  of  them  be  fit  for  Ufe  foon 
after  Michaelmas ,  and  will  continue  until  the  End  of 
February ,  if  they  are  not  deftroyed  by  bad  Weather  ;  to 
prevent  which,  the  Gardeners  near  London  pull  up  their 
Cabbages  in  November ,  and  trench  their  Ground  up  in 
Ridges,  laying  their  Cabbages  againft  their  Ridges  as 
clofe  as  poffible  on  one  Side,  burying  their  Stems  in 
the  Ground  :  In  this  Manner  they  let  them  remain  till 
after  Chrijlmas ,  when  they  cut  them  for  the  Market;  and 
altho’  the  outer  Part  of  the  Cabbage  be  decayed  (as  is 
often  the  Cafe  in  very  wet  or  hard  Winters),  yet,  if  the 
Cabbages  were  large  and  hard  when  laid,  the  Infide  will 
remain  found.  u. 

The  Ruffian  Cabbage  was  formerly  in  rhueh  greater 
Efteem  than  at  prefent,  it  being  now  only  to  be  found 
in  particular  Gentlemens  Gardens,  who  cultivate  it  for 
their  own  Ufe,  and  is  rarely  ever  brought  to  the  Mar¬ 
ket.  This  muff  be  fown  late  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year, 
and  managed  as  thofe  before  directed,  with  this  Differ¬ 
ence  only,  that  thefe  muff  be  fooner  planted  out  for 
good,  and  muff  have  an  open  clear  Spot  of  Ground, 
and  require  much  lefs  Diftance  every  Way;  for  it  is 
but  a  very  fmall  hard  Cabbage.  Thefe  will  be  fit  for 
Ufe  in  July  or  Auguft  \  but  will  not  continue  long  be¬ 
fore  they  will  break,  and  run  up  to  Seed.  The  bef: 
Method  to  have  thefe  Cabbages  good,  is  to  procure 
frelh  Seeds  from  abroad  every  Year ;  for  it  is  apt  to 
degenerate  in  England  in  a  few  Years. 

The  early  and  Sugar  Loaf  Cabbages  are  commonly 
fown  for  Summer  Ule,  and  are  what  the  Gardeners  a- 
bout  London  commonly  call  Michaelmas  Cabbages.  The 
Seafon  for  lowing  of  thefe  is  about  the  End  of  July ,  or 
Begining  of  Augujt ,  in  an  open  Spot  of  Ground ;  and 
when  the  Plants  have  got  eight  Leaves,  you  muff  prick 
them  into  Beds  at  about  three  Inches  Diftance  every 
Way,  that  the  Plants  may  grow  ftrong  and  Ihort  flunk¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  the  Middle  of  October  you  fhould  plant  them 
out  for  good  :  The  Diftance  that  thefe  require  is,  three 
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Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  two  Feet  and  a  Plalf  afunder 
in  the  Rows.  The  Gardeners  near  London  commonly 
plant  thefe  Cabbages  upon  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground, 
where  their  Winter  Spinach  is  fown ;  fo  that  when  the 
Spinach  is  cleared  off'  in  the  Spring,  the  Ground  will 
have  a  Crop  of  Cabbages  upon  it ;  you  muft  therefore 
clear  off  the  Spinach  juft  round  each  Plant  early  in  the 
Spring,  that  with  a  Hoe  you  may  draw  the  Earth  up  to 
the  Stem  ;  and  when  all  your  Spinach  is  cleared  off, 
which  is  commonly  in  the  Begining  of  April ,  you  muft 
hoe  down  all  the  Weeds,  and  draw  up  the  Earth  again 
about  your  Cabbage  Plants. 

In  May ,  if  your  Plants  were  of  the  early  Kind,  they 
will  turn  in  their  Leaves  for  Cabbaging  ;  at  which  time, 
the  Gardeners  near  London ,  in  order  to  obtain  them  a 
little  fooner,  tie  in  their  Leaves  clofe  with  a  llender 
Ofier-twig  to  blanch  their  Middle  ;  by  which  means 
they  have  them  at  leaft  a  Fortnight  iooner  than  they 
could  have  if  they  were  left  untied. 

The  early  Cabbage  being  the  firft,  we  Ihould  choofe 
(if  for  a  Gentleman’s  Ufe)  to  plant  the  fewer  of  them, 
and  a  greater  Quantity  of  the  Sugar-loaf  Kind,  which 
comes  after  them ;  for  the  early  Kind  will  not  fupply  the 
Kitchen  long,  generally  cabbaging  apace  when  they  be¬ 
gin,  and  as  foon  grow  hard,  and  burft  open  ;  but  the 
Sugar-loaf  Kind  is  longer  before  it  comes,  and  is  as  flow 
in  its  cabbaging ;  and,  being  of  an  hollow  Kind,  will 
continue  good  for  a  long  time.  I  have  known  a  large 
Quarter  of  Ground,  which  was  planted  with  this  Sort  of 
Cabbage  for  Market  Ufe,  which  hath  afforded  a  Supply 
for  near  three  Months  together.  This,  though  of  lingu¬ 
lar  Service  to  a  Gentleman’s  Garden,  is  not  lb  much  for 
the  Advantage  of  the  Market  Gardener,  who  loves  to 
have  his  Ground  cleared  fooner,  that  he  may  have  an¬ 
other  Crop  upon  it,  of  Celery,  Endive,  (Ac.  which  is 
more  to  his  Purpofe;  for  they,  paying  large  Rents  for 
their  Land,  are  obliged  to  have  as  many  Crops  in  a  Year 
as  poflible. 

Although  I  before  have  advifed  the  planting  out  of 
Cabbages  for  good  in  October,  yet  the  Sugar-loaf  Kind 
may  be  planted  out  in  February ,  and  will  fucceed  as  well 
as  if  planted  earlier,  with  this  Difference  only,  that  they 
will  be  later  before  they  cabbage.  You  fhould  alfo  referve 
fome  Plants  of  the  early  Kind  in  fome  well-lheltered 
Spot  of  Ground,  to  fupply  your  Plantation,  in  cafe  of  a 
Defeft  ;  for  in  mild  Winters  many  of  the  Plants  are  apt 
to  run  to  Seed,  efpecially  when  their  Seeds  are  fown  too 
early,  and  in  fevere  Winters  they  are  often  deftroyed. 

The  Savoy  Cabbages  are  propagated  for  Winter  Ufe, 
as  being  generally  elteemed  the  better  when  pinched  by 
the  Froft :  Thefe  muft  be  lown  about  the  Middle  of  April, 
and  treated  after  the  Manner  as  was  directed  for  the  com¬ 
mon  white  Cabbage  ;  with  this  Difference,  that  thefe 
may  be  planted  at  a  clofer  Diftance  than  thofe ;  two 
Feet  and  a  Half  fquare  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe  are  al¬ 
ways  much  better  when  planted  in  an  open  Situation, 
which  is  clear  from  Trees  and  Hedges ;  for  in  clofe 
Places  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  be  eaten  almoft  up  by 
Caterpillers,  and  other  Vermin,  efpecially  if  the  Autumn 
prove  dry. 

The  Borecole  may  be  alfo  treated  in  the  fame  Manner, 
but  need  not  be  planted  above  one  toot  afunder  in  the 
Rows,  and  theRows  two  toot  diftance :  Thefe  are  never 
eaten  till  the  Froft  hath  rendered  them  tender;  for  other- 
wife  they  are  tough  and  bitter. 

The  Seeds  of  the  Broccoli,  (of  which  there  are  feveral 
Kinds;  viz.  the  Roman,  or  purple,  and  the  Neapolitan,  or 
white,  and  the  black'Broccoli,', with  fome  others;  but  the 
Roman  is  chiefly  prefered  to  them  all)  fhould  be  fown 
about  the  latter  End  of  May,  or  Begining  of  June,  in 
a  moft  Soil ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  grown  to  have 
eight  Leaves,  tranfplant  them  into  Beds  (as  was  directed 
for  the  common  Cabbage) ;  and  toward  the  latter  End 
of  July  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  for  good,  which 
fhould  be  into  fome  well-fheltered  Spot  of  Ground,  but 
not  under  the  Drip  of  Trees-:  The  Diftance  thefe  re¬ 
quire  is  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  in  theRows,  and  two 
Feet  Row  from  Row.  The  Soil,  in  which  they  Ihould 
be  planted,  ought  to  be  rather  light  than  heavy,  iuch  as 
are  the  Kitchen  Gardens  near  London:  If  your  Plants 
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fucceed  well  (as  there  will  be  little  Reafon  to  doubt,,  un- 
ids  the  Winter  prove  extreme  hard),  they  will  begin  to 
/hew  their  fmall  Heads,  which  are  fomewhatlike  a  Cau¬ 
liflower,  but  of  a  purple  Colour,  about  the  End  of  'De¬ 
cember,  and  will  continue  eatable  till  the  Middle  of  April. 

The  brown  or  black  Broccoli  is  by  many  Perfons 
greatly  efteemed,  though  it  doth  not  deferve  a  Place  in 
the  Kitchen-Garden,  where  the  Roman  Broccoli  can  be 
obtained,  which  is  much  fweeter,  and  will  continue 
longer  in  Seafon:  Indeed,  the  brown  Sort  is  much 
hardier,  fo  that  it  will  thrive  in  the  coldeft  Situations, 
where  the  Roman  Broccoli  is  fometimes  deftroyed  in 


very  hard  Winters.  The  brown  Sort  lhouldbe  fown  in 
the  Middle  of  May ,  and  managed  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  common  Cabbage,  and  fliould  be  planted  at  the 
fame  Diftance  (which  is  about  two  Feet  and  a  Hall  a- 
funder).  This  will  grow  very  tall  ;  fo  fhould  have 
the  Earth  drawn  up  to  their  Stems  as  they  advance  in 
Height.  This  doth  not  form  Heads  fo  pei'feft  as  the 
Roman  Broccoli  ;  the  Stems  and  Hearts  of  the  Plants 
are  the  Parts  which  are  eaten. 

The  Roman  Broccoli  (if  well  managed)  will  have 
large  Heads,  which  appear  in  the  Center  of  the  Plants, 
like  Clufters  of  Buds.  Thefe  Heads  fhould  be  cut 
before  they  run  up  to  Seed,  with  about  four  or  five 
Inches  of  the  Stem  •,  the  Skin  of  thefe  Stems  fhould  be 
ftripped  off,  before  they  are  boiled  :  Thefe  will  be  ve¬ 
ry  tender  and  little  inferior  to  Afparagus.  After  the 
firfl  Heads  are  cut  off,  there  will  be  a  great  Number  of 
Side  Shoots  produced  from  the  Stems,  which  will  have 
fmall  Heads  to  them,  but  are  full  as  well  flavoured  as 
the  large.  Thefe  Shoots  will  continue  good  until  the 
Middle  of  April ,  when  the  Afparagus  will  come  in 
Plenty  to  fupply  the  Table. 

The  Naples  Broccoli  hath  white  Heads,  very  like 
thofe  of  the  Cauliflower,  and  eats  fo  like  it,  as  not  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  it  :  This  is  much  tenderer  than 
the  Roman  Broccoli  •,  fo  is  not  fo  much  cultivated  in 
England ;  for  as  the  Gardens  near  London  generally  pro¬ 
duce  great  Plenty  of  late  Cauliflowers,  which,  if  the 
Seafon  prove  favourable,  will  continue  till  Chrijimas 
the  Naples  Broccoli,  coming  at  the  fame  Time,  is  not 
fo  valuable. 

Befides  this  firfl  Crop  of  Broccoli  (which  is  ufually 
fown  in  the  End  of  May),  it  will  be  proper  to  fow 
another  Crop  the  Begining  of  July,  which  will  come 
in  to  fupply  the  Table  the  latter  End  of  March , 
and  the  Begining  of  April ;  and  being  very  young, 
will  be  extremely  tender  and  fweet. 

In  order  to  fave  good  Seeds  of  this  Kind  of  Broccoli 
in  England ,  you  fhould  referve  a  few  of  the  largeft 
Heads  of  the  firfl  Crop,  which  fhould  be  let  remain^  to 
run  up  to  Seed,  and  all  the  under  Shoots  fhould  be  con- 
flantly  ftripped  off,  leaving  only  the  main  Stem  to  flower 
and  feed.  It  this  be  duly  obferved,  and  no  other 
Sort  ol  Cabbage  permited  to  feed  near  them,  the 
Seeds  will  be  as  good  as  thofe  procured  from  abroad, 
and  the  Sort  may  be  preferved  in  Perfeiflion  many 
1  ears.  3 


|  he  Manner  of  preparing  the  Naples  Broccoli  forth 
I  able  is  this  :  When  your  Heads  are  grown  to  their  fir 
Bigneis  (as  may  be  eafily  known  by  their  dividing,  an 
begining  to  run  up),  then  you  fhould  cut  them  of] 
v,  ith  about  four  Inches  of  the  tender  Stem  to  them 
then  ftrip  off  the  outer  Skin  of  the  Stem,  and  afte 
having  wafhed  them,  boil  them  in  a  clean  Linen  Clot 
(as  is  pradhied  for  Cauliflowers),  and  ferve  them  u 
with  Butter,  L  c.  and,  if  they  are  of  a  right  Kind,  the 
will  be  tenderer  than  any  Cauliflowers,  though  very  lik 
them  in  Tafte.  D  3 


1  he  Turnep  rooted  Cabbage  was  formerly 
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come  up  about  an  Inch  high,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted 
out  in  a  fliady  Border,  at  about  two  Inches  Diflance 
every  Way,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have, 
taken  Root;  after  which  time  they  will  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  unlefs  the 
Seafon  fhould  prove  extremely  dry ;  in  which  cafe  it 
will  be  proper  to  water  them  every  four  or  five  Days, 
to  prevent  their  being  ftinted  by  the  Mildew,  which  is 
fubjedlto  feize  thefe  Plants  in  very  dry  Weather. 

In  the  Begining  of  June ,  the  Plants  fliould  be 
tranfplanted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  allowing 
them  two  Feet  Diflance  every  Way,  obferving  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  and  as  their  Stems 
advance,  the  Earth  fhould  be  drawn  up  to  them  with  a 
Floe,  which  will  preferve  a  Moifture  about  their; 
Roots,  and  prevent  their  Stems  from  drying,  and  grow¬ 
ing  woody,  fo  that  the  Plants  will  grow  more  freely, 
but  it  fliould  not  be  drawn  very  high,  for  as  it  is 
the  globular  Part  of  the  Stalk  which  is  eaten,  fo  that 
fliould  not  be  covered.  In  Winter  they  will  be  fit  for 
Ufe,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  off,  and  the  Stalks 
pulled  out  of  the  Ground,  arid  thrown  away,  as  being 
good  for  nothing  after  the  Stems  are  cut  off. 

The  curled  Colewort  or  Siberian  Borecole  is  how  more 
generally  efteemed  than  the  former.  Being  extreme 
hardy,  fo  is  never  fhjured  by  Cold,  but  is.always'  fweeter 
in  fevere  Winters,  than  in  mild  Seafons.  This  may  be 
propagated  by  flowing  of  the  Seeds  the  Begining  of 
July  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  ftrong  enough  fofl 
Tranfplanting,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  Rows  about 
a  Foot  and  half  afunder,  and  ten  Inches  Diftance  in  the 
Rows  ;  this  Work  fhould  be  performed  at  a  moift  time, 
when  the  Plants  will  foon  take  Root,  and  require  no 
farther  Care.  Thefe  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  after  Chrijimas , 
and  continue  good  until  Aprils  fo  that  they  ate  tery 
ufeful  in  a  Family.  < 

The  Mufk  Cabbage  has,  thro’  Negligence, been  almoft 
loft  in  England ,  tho’  for  eating  it  is  one  of  the  belt  Kinds 
we  have  ;  but  being  tenderer  than  many  other  Sorts, 
fo  is  not  profitable  for  Gardeners  who  fupply  the 
Markets ;  but  thofe  who  cultivate  them  for  their  own 
Table,  fhould  make  Choice  of  this,  rather  than  any  of 
the  common  Cabbage  ;  for  it  is  always  looker,  and  the 
Leaves  more  crifp  and  tender,  and  has  a  moft  agreeable 
mufky  Scent  when  cut.  This  may  be  propagated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  common  Cabbage,  and  fliould 
be  allowed  the  fame  Diftance  :  it  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  in 
Obiober ,  November ,  and  December ;  but,  if  the  Winter 
proves  hard,  thefe  will  be  deftroyed  much  fooner  thart 
the  common  Sort. 
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almoft  loft  London,  where  their  Markets  are  ufually 
fupplied  with  Cabbage  Plants,  inftead  of  them  ;  and 
thefe  being  tenderer,  and  more  delicate,  in  Winter  are 
much  more  cultivated  than  the  common  Colewort, which 
is  better  able  to  refill  the  Cold  in  fevere  "Winters,  than 
thofe,  but  is  not  near  fo  delicate  till  pinched  by  Froft. 
And  fince  the  Winters  in  England  have  been  generally 
temperate  of  late  Years,  the  common  Cabbage  Plants 
have  conftantly  been  cultivated  by  the  Gardeners  near 
London,  and  fold  in  the  Markets  as  Coleworts,  which 
if  they  are  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  kind,  is  one  of  the  fweeteft 
Greens  from  December  to  April,  yet  known.  Indeed,' 
where  Farmers  fow  Coleworts  to  feed  their  Milch-cattle 
in  the  Spring,  when  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  Herbage, 
the  common  Colewort  is  to  be  prefered,  as  being  fo 
very  hardy,  that  no  Froft  will  deftroy  it.  The  bell 
Method  to  cultivate  this  Plant  in  the  Fields  is,  to  fow 
tie  Seeds  about  the  Begining  otjuly,  choofirig  a  moift 
Sealon,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  in  about  ten 
Days  or  a  Fortnight :  the  Quantity  of  Seed  for  an  Acre 
ol  Land  is  nine  Pounds ;  when  the  Plants  have  got 
ve  or  ix  Leaves,  they  fhould  be  hoed,  as  is  praflifed 
for  Tui  neps,  cuting  down  all  the  Weeds  from  amongft 
t  le  Plants,  and  alfo  thining  the  Plants  where  they  are 
too  thick ;  but  they  fliould  be  kept  thicker  than 
I  urneps,  becaufe  they  are  more  in  Danger  of  bein<*  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  k]y :  this  Work  (hould  be  performed  in 
dry  Weather,  that  the  Weeds  may  be  killed  ;  for  if  it 
lhould  prove  moift  foon  after,  the  Weeds  will  take 
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Root  again,  and  render  the  Work  of  little  Ufe.  About 
fix  Weeks  after,  the  Plants  fhould  have  a  fecond  Hoe¬ 
ing,  which,  if  carefully  performed  in  dry  Weather,  will 
entirely  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  make  the  Ground  clean, 
fo  that  they  will  require  no  farther  Culture  :  In  the 
Spring  they  may  either  be  drawn  up  and  carried  out  to 
feed  the  Cattle,  or  they  may  be  turned  in  to  feed  upon 
them  as  they  hand  ;  but  the  former  Method  is  to  be  pre- 
fered,  becaufe  there  will  be  little  Waite;  whereas, 
when  the  Cattle  are  turned  in  amongft  the  Plants,  they 
will  tread  down  and  deftroy  more  than  they  eat,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  not  fenced  off  by  Hurdles. 

The  perennial  Colewort  is  alfo  little  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens  near  London  at  prefent.  This  is  very  hardy, 
and  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort.  This  will  continue  two  Years  before  it  runs 
up  to  Seed,  and  will  afterwards  produce  many  Side 
Shoots,  and  in  poor  Land  will  continue  three  or  four 
Years;  but  in  rich  Soils  it  will  not  lad:  fo  long. 
This  may  be  ufed  as  the  former  Sort,  to  feed  Cattle ; 
for  it  is  not  fo  good  for  the  Table  (unlefs  in  very  levere 
Froft)  as  the  Plants  which  are  how  cultivated  for  that 
Purpofe. 

The  fifth  Sort  came  from  China,  where  it  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  as  an  efculent  Plant ;  of  this  there  are  two  or  three 
Varieties,  which  1  have  cultivated  fome  Years,  but  I 
find  them  as  variable  as  our  common  Cabbage.  Thefe 
are  annual  Plants,  which,  if  fown  in  April,  will  flower 
in  July ,  and  perfect  their  Seeds  in  Ottober.  They  never 
clofe  their  Leaves  to  form  a  Head,  like  the  common 
Cabbage,  but  grow  open  and  loofe,  more  like  the  wild 
Navew,  and  are  very  unfit  for  the  Table.  As  thefe  are 
generally  in  their  Perfection  for  Ufe  the  Begining  of 
July ,  fo  I  imagined  their  ftrong  Flavour  and  Tough  - 
nefs  might  be  occafioned  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ; 
therefore  I  fowed  fome  of  the  Seeds  in  July,  that  I 
might  make  Trial  of  them  in  Winter  ;  but  in  the  midft 
of  Froft,  I  found  them  much  worfe  than  our  common 
Colewort,  fo  I  thought  them  not  worth  propagating. 

The  other  two  Sorts  of  Cabbage  are  Varieties  fit  for 
aBotanick  Garden  ;  but  are  Plants  of  no  Ufe.  Thefe 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  of  their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of 
light  Earth,  early  in  the  Spring,  in  the  Place  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  (for  they  do  not  bear  tranf- 
planting  well)  :  When  the  Plants  are  come  up  pretty 
ftrong,  they  fhould  be  thined,  fo  as  to  leave  them  four 
or  five  Inches  apart ;  and  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept 
.  clear  from  Weeds.  In  June  they  will  flower  ;  and  their 
Seeds  will  ripen  the  Begining  of  Augujt,  which  if  per- 
mited  to  fall,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  maintain 
themfelves  without  any  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds.  They  are  annual  Plants,  and  perifh 
when  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds. 

The  beft  Method  to  fave  the  Seeds  of  all  the  beft 
Sorts  of  Cabbages  is :  About  the  End  of  November 
vgu  fhould  make  Choice  of  fome  of  your  beft  Cabbages, 
which  you  fhould  pull  up,  and  carry  to  fome  Shed,  or 
other  covered  Place,  where  you  fhould  hang  them  up 
for  three  or  four  Days  by  their  Stalks,  that  the  Water 
may  drain  from  between  their  Leaves ;  then  plant  them 
in  fome  Border,  under  a  Hedge  or  Pale,  quite  down  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Cabbage,  leaving  only  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Cabbage  above  Ground,  obferving  to  raife 
the  Earth  about  it,  fo  that  it  may  ftand  a  little  above  the 
Level  of  the  Ground  ;  efpecially  if  the  Ground  is  wet, 
they  will  require  to  be  raifed  pretty  much  above  the  Sur¬ 
face. 

If  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  hard,  you  muft  lay  a 
little  Straw  or  Peafe  Haulm  lightly  upon  them,  to  fe- 
cure  them  from  the  Froft  •,  taking  it  off  as  often  as  the 
Weather  proves  mild,  left  by  keeping  them  too  clofe 
they  fhould  rot.  In  the  Spring  of  the  Year  thefe  Cab¬ 
bages  will  fhoot  out  ltrongly,  and  divide  into  a  great 
Number  of  fmall  Branches  :  You  muft  therefore  fup- 
port  their  Stems,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  off  by 
the  Wind  ;  and  if  the  Weather  fhould  be  very  hot  and 
dry  when  they  are  in  Flower,  you  fhould  refrefh  them 
with  Water  once  a  Week  all  over  the  Branches,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  Seeding,  and  preferve  them 
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When  the  Pods  begin  to  Grange  brown,  yOu  Will  do 
Well  to  cut  off  the  extreme  Part  of  every  Shoot  with  the 
Pods,  which  will  (Lengthen  your  Seeds ;  for  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  obferved,  that  thole  Seeds  which  grow  hear  the  Top 
of  the  Shoots,  are  very  fubjeft  to  run  to  Seed  before  they 
cabbage  ;  fo  that  by  this  there  Will  be  no  Lofs,  but  a 
great  Advantage  ;  efpecially  if  you  have  more  Regard 
to  the  Quality  than  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Seeds ;  which 
indeed  is  not  always  the  Cafe,  when  it  is  intended  for 
Sale  :  But  thofe  who  fave  it  for  their  own  Ufe,  fhould  be 
very  careful  to  have  it  good. 

When  your  Seeds  begin  to  ripen,  you  muft  be  parti¬ 
cularly  careful,  that  the  Birds  do  not  deftroy  it ;  for 
they  are  very  fond  of  thefe  Seeds.  In  order  to  prevent 
their  Mifchief,  fome  ufe  old  Nets,  which  they  throw 
over  their  Seeds,  to  prevent  their  geting  to  it :  But  this 
will  not  always  do-,  for,  unlefs  the  Nets  are  very  ftrong, 
they  will  force  their  Way  through  them,  as  I  have  often 
feen ;  but  the  beft  Method  I  know,  is  to  get  a  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Birdlime,  and  dawb  over  a  Parcel  of  (lender 
Twigs,  which  fhould  be  fattened  at  each  End  to  (Long¬ 
er  Sticks,  and  placed  near  the  upper  Part  of  the  Seed, 
in  different  Places,  fo  that  the  Birds  may  alight  upon 
them,  by  which  Means  they  will  be  fattened  thereto  ; 
where  you  muft  let  them  remain  a  confiderable  Time; 
if  they  cannot  get  off  themfelves ;  And  although  there 
fhould  not  above  two  or  three  Birds  be  caught,  yet  it 
will  fufficiently  terrify  the  reft,  that  they  will  not  come 
to  that  Place  again  for  a  confiderable  T  inre  after,  (as  I 
have  experienced). 

When  your  Seeds  are  fully  ripe,  you  muft  cut  it  off; 
and,  after  drying,  threfh  it  out,  and  prelerve  it  in  Bags 
for  Ufe. 

But  in  planting  of  Cabbages  for  Seed,  1  would  advife 
never  to  plant  more  than  one  Sort  in  a  Place,  or  near 
one  another :  As  for  Example,  never  plant  red  and 
white  Cabbages  near  each  other,  nor  Savoy  with  either 
white  or  red  Cabbages ;  for  I  am  very  certain  they  will, 
by  the  Commixture  of  their  Effluvia,  produce  a  Mixture 
of  Kinds ;  and  it  is  wholly  owing  to  this  Negleft,  that 
the  Gardeners  rarely  fave  any  good  red  Cabbage  Seed 
in  England ,  but  are  obliged  to  procure  frefh  Seeds  from 
Abroad,  as  fuppofing  the  Soil  or  Climate  of  England 
alters  them  from  red  to  white,  and  of  a  mixed  Kind 
between  both  ;  whereas,  if  they  would  plant  red  Cab¬ 
bages  by  themfelves  for  Seeds,  and  not  fuffer  any  other 
to  be  near  them,  they  might  continue  the  Kind  as  good 
in  England ,  as  in  any  other  Part  of  the  World  :  For  in 
the  Dutch  Gardens,  from  whence  the  beft  Seeds  of  red 
Cabbages  are  procured,  they  cultivate  no  other  Sort. 

Cauliflowers  have  of  late  Years  been  fo  far  improved 
in  England,  as  to  exceed  in  Goodnefs  and  Magnitude 
what  are  produced  in  moft  Parts  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
Skill  of  the  Gardener,  are  continued  for  ieveral  Months 
too-ether ;  but  the  moft  common  Seafon  for  the  great 
Crop,  is  in  May,  June ,  and  July.  I  (hall  therefore  be¬ 
am  with  Directions  for  obtaining  them  in  this  Seafon. 

Having  procured  a  Parcel  of  good  Seed,  of  an  early 
Kind,  you  muft  fow  it  about  the  twenty-firft  of  Augujt, 
upon  an  old  Cucumber  or  Melon  Bed,  fiftirig  a  little 
Earth  over  the  Seeds,  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick  ; 
and  if  the  Weather  fhould  prove  extreme  hot  and  dry, 
you  fhould  fhade  the  Bed  with  Mats,  to  prevent  the 
Earth  from  drying  too  faft,  which  would  endanger  the 
fpoiling  of  your  Seed  and  give  it  gentle  Waterings,  as 
you  may  fee  occafion.  In  about  a  Week’s  Time  your 
Plants  will  appear  above  Ground;  when  you  muft  take 
off  your  Coverings  by  Degrees ;  but  do  not  expofd 
them  too  much  to  the  open  Sun  at  firft  :  In  about  a 
Month’s  Time  after  Sowing,  your  Plants  will  be  fit  to 
prick  out  -,  you  fhould  therefore  put  fome  frefh  Earth 
upon  your  old  Cucumber  or  Melon  Beds ;  or  where 
thefe  are  not  to  be  had,  fome  Beds  fhould  be  made  with 
a  little  new  Dung,  which  fhould  be  troden  down  clofe; 
to  prevent  the  Worms  from  geting  through  it;  but  it 
fhould  not  be  hot  Dung,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  the 
Plants  at  this  Seafon,  efpecially  if  it  proves  hot ;  into 
this  Bed  you  fhould  prick  your  young  Plants,  at  about 
two  Inches  fquare,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them 
at  firft  planting; ;  but  do  not  water  them  too  much  af- 
^  U  u  ter 
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er  they  are  growing,  nor  iuffer  them  to  receive  too 
much  Rain,  if  the  Seafon  Ihould  prove  wet,  which 
would  be  apt  to  make  them  black  lhanked  (as  the  Gar¬ 
deners  term  it,  which  is  no  lefs  than  a  Rotenneis  in  their 
Stems),  and  is  the  Deftrucftion  of  the  Plants  fo  affebted. 

In  this  Bed  they  ihould  continue  till  about  the  thir¬ 
tieth  of  Oblober ,  when  they  niuil  be  removed  into  the 
Place  where  they  are  to  remain  during  the  Winter  Sea¬ 
fon,  which,  for  the  firft  Sowing,  is  commonly  under 
Bell  or  Hand  GlaiTes,  to  have  early  Cauliflowers  ;  and 
thefe  Ihould  be  of  an  early  Kind  :  But  in  order  to  have 
a  Succeffion  during  the  Seafon,  you  ihould  be  provided 
with  another  more  late  Kind,  which  ihould  be  fown 
four  or  five  Days  after  the  other,  and  managed  as  was 
direded  for  them. 

In  order  to  have  very  early  Cauliflowers,  you  ihould 
make  choice  of  a  good  rich  Spot  of  Ground,  that  is 
well  defended  from  the  North,  Eaft,  and  Weft  Winds, 
with  Hedges,  Pales,  or  Walls;  but  the  firft  is  to  be 
prefered,  if  made  with  Reeds,  becaufe  the  Winds  wall 
fall  dead  in  thefe,  and  not  reverberate  as  by  Pales,  or 
Walls.  This  Ground  ihould  be  well  trenched,  burying 
therein  a  good  Quantity  of  roten  Dung  ;  then  level  your 
Ground  ;  and  if  it  be  naturally  a  wet  Soil,  you  ihould 
raife  it  up  in  Beds  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  three 
Feet  broad,  and  four  Inches  above  the  Level  of  the 
Ground  :  But  if  your  Ground  is  moderately  dry,  you 
need  not  raife  it  at  all :  Then  plant  your  Plants,  allow¬ 
ing  about  two  Feet  fix  Inches  Diftance  from  Glafs  to 
Glafs,  in  the  Rows,  always  puting  two  good  Plants  un¬ 
der  each  Glafs,  which  may  be  at  about  four  Inches  from 
each  other ;  and  if  you  defign  them  for  a  full  Crop,  they 
imay  be  three  Feet  and  a  Plalf,  Row  from  Row  :  But  if 
you  intend  to  make  Ridges  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons 
between  the  Rows  of  Cauliflower  Plants  (as  is  generally 
pradtifed  by  the  Gardeners  near  London ),  you  muft  then 
make  your  Rows  eight  Feet  afunder. 

When  you  have  planted  your  Plants,  if  the  Ground 
is  very  dry,  you  ihould  give  them  a  little  Water,  and 
then  fet  your  GlaiTes  over  them,  which  may  remain  clofe 
down  upon  them,  until  they  have  taken  Root,  which 
will  be  in  about  a  Week  or  ten  Days  Time,  unlefs  there 
ihould  be  a  kindly  Shower  of  Rain  ;  in  which  cafe  you 
may  fet  off  the  GlaiTes,  that  the  Plants  may  receive  the 
Benefit  of  it;  and  in  about  ten  Days  after  planting,  you 
ihould  be  provided  with  a  Parcel  of  forked  Sticks  or 
Bricks,  with  which  you  ihould  raife  your  GlaiTes  about 
three  or  four  Inches  on  the  Side  toward  the  South,  that 


your  Plants  may  have  free  Air  :  In  this  Manner  you: 
GlaiTes  ihould  remain  over  the  Plants,  Night  and  Day 
unlefs  in  frofty  Weather,  when  you  ihould  fet  them  dowr 
as  dole  as  poflible:  Or  if  the  Weather  ihould  prov< 
very  warm,  which  many  times  happens  in  November 
and  fometimes  in  December ;  in  this  Cafe,  you  ihoulc 
keep  your  GlafTes  off  in  the  Day  Time,  and  put  then- 
on  only  in  the  Night,  left,  by  keeping  the  GlaiTes  ovei 
them  too  much,  you  ihould  draw  them  into  Flower  ai 
that  Sealon  ;  which  is  many  times  the  Cafe  in  mile 
Winters,  efpecially  if  unikilfully  managed. 

Toward  the  latter  End  of  February  ° if  the  Weathei 
proves  mild,  you  ihould  prepare  another  good  Spot  o: 
Ground,  to  remove  fome  of  the  Plants  into,  from  un- 
ek  r  the  GlafTes,  which  ihould  be  well  dunged  anc 
trenched  (as  before) ;  then  fetoffyour  GlaiTes ;  and,  af- 
tei  making  choice  of  one  of  the  moft  promiling  Plant! 
Under. each  Glais,  which  ihould  remain  for  good,  takt 
away  tiie  other  Plant,  by  railing  it  up  with  a  Trowel 
QW  fo  as  to  preferve  as  much  Earth  to  the  Root  a: 
polhble  ;  but  have  a  great  Regard  to  the  Plant  that  i 
to  remain,  nor  to  difturb  or  prejudice  its  Roots :  Thei 
plant  your  Plants  which  you  have  taken  out,  at  tin 
D.tlance  before  direded,  viz.  If  for  a  full  Crop,  thre. 
feet  and  a  Half,  Row  from  Row ;  but  if  for  Ridges  o 
Cucumbers  between  them,  eight  Feet,  and  two  Fee 
four  Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows  :  Then,  with  a  fmal 
Hoe,  draw  the  Earth  up  to  the  Stems  of  the  Plant 
*hlch  'vere  left  under  the  GlaiTes,  taking  great  Can 
nouo  let  the  Earth  fall  into  their  Hearts  ;&and  fet  you 

t’Vo  hlher"  SCm  k?10*  ra,flnSy°ur  ^opsan  Inch  o 
a  r  than  before,  to  give  them  more  Air,  ob 
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ferving  to  take  them  off  whenever  there  may  be  fome 
gentle  Showers,  which  will  greatly  refreih  the  Plants 

In  a  little  Time  after,  if  you  find  your  Plants  grow 
fo  fail  as  to  fill  the  GlaiTes  with  their  Leaves,  you  ihould 
then  flightly  dig  about  the  Plants,  and  raife  the  Ground 
about  them  in  a  Bed  broad  enough  for  the  GlaiTes  to 
ftand,  about  four  Inches  high,  which  will  give  ycur 
Plants  a  great  deal  of  Room  by  raifing  the  GlaiTes  fo 
much  higher,  when  they  are  fet  over  them  ;  and  by 
this  Means  they  may  be  kept  covered  until  April,  which 
otherwife  they  could  not,  without  Prejudice  to  the  Leaves 
of  the  Plants :  And  this  is  a  great  Advantage  to  them  ; 
for  many  times  we  have  Returns  of  fevere  F rolls  at  the 
latter  End  of  March,  which  prove  very  hurtful  to  thefe 
Plants,  if  expofed  thereto,  efpecially  after  having  been 
nurfed  up  under  GlaiTes. 

After  you  have  finiihed  your  Beds,  you  may  fet  youf 
GlaiTes  over  your  Plants  again,  obferving  to  raife  your 
Props  pretty  high,  efpecially  if  the  Weather  be  mild, 
that  they  may  have  free  Air  to  ftrengthen  them  ;  and  in 
mild  foil  Weather  fet  off'  your  GlaiTes,  as  alfo  in  gentle 
Showers  of  Rain  :  And  now  you  muft  begin  to  harden 
them  by  Degrees  to  endure  the  open  Air  ;  however,  it 
is  advifable  to  let  your  GlaiTes  remain  over  them  as  long 
as  poflible,  if  the  Nights  ihould  be  frofty,  which  will 
greatly  forward  your  Plants :  But  be  fure  do  not  let 
your  GlaiTes  remain  upon  them  in  veryTiot  Sun-ihine, 
efpecially  if  their  Leaves  prefs  againft  the  Sides  of  the 
GlaiTes ;  for  I  have  often  obferved,  in  fuch  Cafes,  that 
the  Moifture  which  hath  rifen  from  the  Ground,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Perfpiration  of  the  Plants,  which,  by  the 
GlaiTes  remaining  over  them,  hath  been  detained  upon 
the  Leaves  of  the  Plants,  and  when  the  Sun  hath  ihone 
hot  upon  the  Sides  of  the  GlaiTes,  hath  acquired  fuch  a 
powerful  Heat  from  the  Beams  thereof,  as  to  feald  all 
their  larger  Leaves,  to  the  no  fmall  Prejudice  of  the 
Plants :  Nay,  fometimes  I  have  feen  large  Quantities 
oi  Plants  fo  affected  therewith,  as  never  to  be  worth 
any  thing  after. 

Ii  your  Plants  have  fucceeded  well,  toward  the  End 
of  April  fome  of  them  will  begin  to  fruit :  You  muft 
therefore  look  over  them  carefully  every  other  Day ; 
and  when  you  fee  the  Flower  plainly  appear,  you  muft 
break  down  fome  oi  the  inner  Leaves  over  it  to  guard 
it  from  the  Sun,  which  would  make  the  Flower  yellow 
and  unfightly,  if  expofed  thereto  ;  and  when  you  find 
your  blower  at  its  full  Bignefs  (which  you  may  know 
by  its  Outfide,  parting,  as  if  it  would  run),  you  muft 
then  draw  it  out  of  the  Ground,  and  not  cut  them  off, 
leaving  the  Stalk  in  the  Ground,  as  is  by  fome  praftifed  ; 
and  if  they  are  defigned  for  prefent  Ufe,  you  may  cut 
them  out  of  their  Leaves  ;  but  if  defigned  to  keep,  you 
Ihould  preferve  their  Leaves  about  them,  and  put  them 
into  a  cool  Place  :  The  belt  Time  for  pulling  of  them, 
is  in  a  Morning,  before  the  Sun  hath  exhaled  the  Moi¬ 
fture  ;  for  Cauliflowers,  pulled  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
lofe  that  Firmnefs  which  they  naturally  have,  and  be¬ 
come  tough. 

But  to  return  to  our  fecond  Crop  (the  Plants  being 
raifed  and  managed  as  was  directed  for  the  earlyCrop,  un¬ 
til  the  End  o {October).-,  you  muft  then  prepare  fome  Beds, 
either  to  be  covered  with  Glafs  Frames,  or  arched  over 
with  Hoops,  to  be  covered  with  Mats,  (Ac.  Thefe  Beds 
ihould  have  fome  Dung  laid  at  the  Bottom,  about  fix 
Inches  or  a  Foot  thick,  according  to  the  Size  of  your 
Plants  ;  for  if  they  are  fmall,  the  Bed  Ihould  be  thicker 
of  Dung,  to  bring  them  forward,  and  fo .  vice  verfa : 
ft  his  Dung  Ihould  be  beat  down  clofe  with  a  Fork,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Worms  from  finding  their  Way 
through  it;  then  lay  fome  good  frefh  Earth  about  four 
or  five  Inches  thick  thereon,  in  which  you  Ihould  plant 
your  Plants  about  two  Inches  and  a  Half  fquare,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  Ihade  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
helh  Root :  But  be  fure  do  not  keep  your  Coverings 
dole;  for  the  Warmth  of  the  Dung  will  occafion  a 
large  Damp  in  the  Bed,  which,  if  pent  in,  will  greatly 
injure  the  Plants.  r  &  3 

When  your  Plants  have  taken  Root,  you  muft  give 
them  as  much  free  open  Air  as  poflible,  by  keeping  the 
Glaffes  off  in  the  Day-time,  as  much  as  the  Weather 
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will  permit  •,  and  in  the  Night,  or  at  fuch  times  as  the 
Glafles  require  to  be  kept  on,  raife  them  up  with  Bricks 
or  other  Props  to  let  in  frefh  Air,  unlefs  in  frofty 
Weather  •,  at  which  Time  the  Glafles  fhould  be  covered 
with  Mats,  Straw,  or  Peas  Haulm,  tFc.  but  this  is 
not  to  be  done  but  in  very  hard  Frofts  :  You  mult  alfo 
obferve  to  guard  them  againft  great  Rain,  which  in 
Winter  Time  is  very  hurtful  to  them,  but  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther,  if  the  Glafles  are  kept  on,  they  lhould  be  proped 
to  admit  frefh  Air  ;  and  if  the  under  Leaves  grow  yel¬ 
low,  and  decay,  be  fure  to  pick  them  off ;  for  if  the 
Weather  fhould  prove  very  bad  in  Winter,  fo  that  you 
fhould  be  obliged  to  keep  them  clofe  covered  for  two  or 
three  Days  together,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  thefe  de¬ 
cayed  Leaves  will  render  the  inclofed  Air  very  noxious  •, 
and  the  Plants,  infpiring  pretty  much  at  that  Time, 
are  often  deftroyed  in  vaft  Quantities. 

In  the  Beginingof  February ,  if  the  Weather  be  mild, 
you  muft  begin  to  harden  your  Plants  by  Degrees,  that 
they  may  be  prepared  for  Tranfplantation  ;  and  the 
Ground  where  you  intend  to  plant  your  Cauliflowers 
out  for  good  (which  fhould  be  quite  open  from  Trees, 
&c.  and  rather  moifl  than  dry),  having  been  well 
dunged  and  dug,  fhould  be  fown  with  Radifhes  a  Week 
or  Fortnight  before  you  intend  to  plant  out  your  Cauli¬ 
flowers  :  The  Reafonwhy  I  mention  the  fowing  of  Ra¬ 
difhes  particularly,  is  this ;  viz.  that  if  there  are  not 
forne  Radifhes  amongfl:  them,  and  the  Month  of  May 
fhould  prove  hot  and  dry,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  the 
Fly  will  feize  your  Cauliflowers,  and  eat  their  Leaves 
full  of  Holes,  to  their  Prejudice,  and  fometimes  their 
Deftruftion ;  whereas,  if  there  are  Radifhes  upon  the 
Spot,  the  Flies  will  take  to  them,  and  never  meddle 
with  the  Cauliflowers  fo  long  as  they  laft  :  Indeed, 
the  Gardeners  near  London  mix  Spinach  with  their 
RadifhSeed,  and  fo  have  a  double  Crop  ;  which  is  an 
Advantage  where  Ground  is  dear,  or  where  Perfons  are 
ftreightenedfor  Room  ;  otherwife  it  is  very  well  to  have 
only  one  Crop  amongfl  the  Cauliflowers,  that  the  Ground 
may  be  cleared  in  time. 

Your  Ground  being  ready,  and  the  Seafon  good, 
about  the  Middle  of  February ,  you  may  begin  to  plant 
out  your  Cauliflowers  :  The  Diflance  which  is  generally 
allowed  by  the  Gardeners  near  London  (who  plant  other 
Crops  between  their  Cauliflowers  to  fucceed  them,  as 
Cucumbers  for  Pickling,  and  Winter  Cabbages)  is  every 
other  Row  four  Feet  and  a  Half  apart,  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Rows  two  Feet  and  a  Plalf,  and  two  Feet  two 
Inches  Diflance  in  the  Rows  •,  fo  that  in  the  latter  End 
of  May ,  or  Begining  of  June  (when  the  Radifhes  and 
Spinach  are  cleared  off),  they  put  in  Seeds  of  Cu¬ 
cumbers  for  Pickling,  in  the  Middle  of  the  wide  Rows, 
at  three  Feet  and  a  Half  apart ;  and  in  the  narrow 
Rows,  plant  Cabbages  for  Winter  Ufe,  at  two  Feet 
two  Inches  Diflance,  fo  that  thefe  Hand  each  of  them 
exadlly  in  the  Middle  of  the  Square  between  four  Cauli¬ 
flower  Plants ;  and  thefe,  after  the  Cauliflowers  are  gone 
off,  will  have  full  Room  to  grow,  and  the  Crop  be  here¬ 
by  continued  in  a  Succeflion  through  the  whole  Seafon. 

About  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  after  your  Cauli¬ 
flowers  are  planted  out,  the  Radifhes  between  them  will 
be  fit  to  hoe ;  at  which  Time,  when  you  are  hoeing 
out  the  Radifhes,  where  they  are  too  thick,  you  lhould 
cut  off  all  fuch  as  grow  immediately  about  the  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  would  prove  hurtful  to  them,  by  drawing 
them  up  tall  and  weak ;  and  alfo  at  that  Time  draw  the 
Earth  up  to  the  Stems  of  the  Plants,  being  careful  not 
to  let  any  get  into  their  Hearts  (as  was  before  directed) ; 
and  when  your  Radifhes  are  fit  to  pull,  be  fure  to  clear 
round  the  Cauliflowers  firfl,  and  keep  drawing  the 
Earth  up  to  their  Stems  as  they  advance  in  Height, 
which  will  keep  their  Stems  from  being  hardened  by  the 
Weather,  and  be  of  Angular  Service  to  your  Plants. 

There  are  many  People,  who  are  very  fond  of  watering 
Cauliflower  Plants  in  Summer  ;  but  the  Gardeners  near 
London  have  almofl  wholly  laid  afide  this  Pradlice,  as 
finding  a  deal  of  Trouble  and  Charge  to  little  Purpofe  ; 
for  if  the  Ground  be  fo  very  dry  as  not  to  produce  to¬ 
lerable  good  Cauliflowers  without  Water,  it  feldom 
happens,  that  watering  of  them  renders  them  much 
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better  ;  hnd  when  once  they  have  been  watered,  if  it  13 
not  conflantly  continued,  it  had  been  much  better  for 
them  if  they  never  had  any  ;  as  alfo,  if  it  be  given 
them  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  it  rather  helps  to  fcald 
them  :  So  that,  upon  the  Whole,  if  Care  be  taken  to 
keep  the  Earth  drawn  up  to  their  Stems,  and  clear 
them  from  every  thing  that  grows  near  them,  that  they 
may  have  free  open  Air,  you  will  find  that  they  will 
fucceed  better  without  than  with  Water,  where  any  of 
thefe  Cautions  are  not  ftridtly  obferved. 

When  your  Cauliflowers  begin  to  fruit,  you  muff 
often  look  over  them,  to  turn  down  their  Leaves,  as 
was  before  diredled,  to  preferve  their  Whiteiiefs  •,  and 
when  they  are  full  grown,  obferve  the  former  Directions 
in  pulling  them,  &c.  but  wherever  you  meet  with 
an  extraordinary  good  Cauliflower,  whole  Curd  is  hard 
and  white,  and  perfectly  free  from  any  Frothinefs 
about  the  Edges,  you  fhould  fuffer  it  to  remain  for 
Seed,  keeping  the  Leaves  clofe  down  upon  it  until  the 
Flower  hath  fhot  out  Stems,  and  then  remove  the 
Leaves  from  them  by  degrees ;  but  do  not  expofe  them 
too  much  to  the  open  Air  at  firfl.  As  the  Stems  ad¬ 
vance,  you  muff  take  the  Leaves  quite  away ;  and 
when  they  begin  to  branch  out,  you  fhould  fix  three 
pretty  flrong  Stakes,  at  equal  Angles,  about  it,  fur¬ 
rounding  them  with  Packthread,  &c.  to  fupport  their 
Branches,  which  would  be  otherwife  liable  to  break 
with  the  Wind. 

When  your  Pods  begin  firfl  to  be  formed,  if  the 
Weather  proves  dry,  you  fhould  give  them  a  little 
Water  all  over  (with  a  Watering  Pot  that  hath  a  Rofe 
to  it)  ;  which  will  promote  the  Progrefs  of  the  Seeds, 
and  preferve  them  from  the  Mildew,  which  is  often 
hurtful  to  thefe  Seeds  ;  and,  when  your  Seeds  are  ripe, 
you  muff  cut  it  off,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry,  and  rub 
it  out  as  was  directed  for  Cabbage  Seed  :  And  although 
your  Flowers  do  notproduce  fo  much  Seed  as  thofe  which 
were  of  a  fofter  or  frothy  Nature;  yet  the  Goodnefs 
of  fuch  Seeds  will  fufficiently  recompenfe  for  the 
Quantity  ;  and  any  Perfon  who  was  to  purchafe  his 
Seeds,  had  better  give  ten  Shillings  an  Ounce  for  fuch 
Seed  than  two  for  the  Seeds  commonly  faved  for  Sale, 
as  the  Gardeners  about  London  have  experienced,  who 
will  never  buy  any  Seeds  of  this  Kind,  if  they  do  not 
know  how  they  were  faved. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  third  Crop  of  Cauliflowers, 
you  fhould  make  a  Render  hot  Bed  in  February ,  in 
which  you  fhould  low  the  Seeds,  covering  them  a 
Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick  with  light  Mould,  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  Bed  with  Glafs  Frames :  You  fhould  now  and 
then  gently  refrefh  the  Bed  with  Water,  obferving  to 
raife  the  Glafles  with  Bricks,  or  Props  in  the  Day  Time, 
to  let  in  frefh  Air  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
and  have  goten  four  or  five  Leaves,  you  fhould  pre¬ 
pare  another  hot  Bed  to  prick,  them  into,  which  may 
be  about  two  Inches  fquare ;  and  in  the  Begining  of 
April  harden  them  by  Degrees,  to  fit  them  for  tranf- 
planting,  which  fhould  be  done  the  Middle  of  that 
Month,  at  the  Diflance  directed  for  the  fecond  Crop, 
and  muft  be  managed  accordingly :  Thefe  (if  the  Soil 
is  moift  where  they  are  planted,  or  the  Seafon  cool  and 
moifl)  will  produce  good  Cauliflowers  about  a  Month 
after  the  fecond  Crop  is  gone,  whereby  their  Seafon 
will  be  greatly  prolonged. 

There  is  alfo  a  fourth  Crop  of  Cauliflowers,  which 
is  raifed  by  fowing  the  Seed  about  the  23d  of  May  ; 
and  being  tranfplanted,  as  hath  been  before  directed, 
will  produce  good  Cauliflowers  in  a  kindly  Seafon,  and 
good  Soil,  after  Michaelmas ,  and  continue  through 
Odiober  and  November ,  and,  if  the  Seafon  permit,  often 
a  great  Part  of  December. 

The  Reafon  why  I  fix  particular  Days  for  the  Sowing 
of  this  Seed  is  becaufe  two  or  three  Days  often  make  a 
great  Difference  in  their  Plants  ;  and  becaufe  thefe  are 
the  Days  ufually  fixed  by  the  Gardeners  near  London * 
who  have  found  their  Crops  to  fucceed  beft  when  fown 
at  thofe  Times,  although  one  Day,  more  or  lefs,  will 
make  no  great  Odds.  I  have  alfo,  in  this  Edition, 
altered  the  Days  to  the  New  Style. 
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BREYNIA.  Plum.  N.  Gen.  40.  tin.  Gen.  .566. 

This  Plant  wasfo  named  by  Father  Phonier ,  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  Dr.  Breytiius ,  a  learned  Botanift  at  Dantzick 
Who  publifhed  two  Prodromufes  to  hisHiftory  of  Plants, 
and  one  Century  in  Folio  ;  in  which  the  Plants  are 
curioufly  delineated  and  engraven. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

It  hath  a  spreading  thick  Empaiement ,  cut  at  the  top 
into  four  oval  Segments,  the  Flower  hath  four  oval  Petals 
which  fpread  open ,  and  are  a  little  longer  than  the  Em¬ 
paiement.  It  hath  a  great  Number  of  J lender  Stamina , 
which  are  longer  than  the  Petals ,  fupporting  long  ere  Ft 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  Jlender  oblong  cbtufe 
Germen ,  having  no  Style,  but  is  terminated  by  a  blunt 
Stigma,  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  foft  flefhy 
Pod  opening  in  ttvo  Valves ,  with  one  Cell ,  inclojing  a  Row 
of  flefhy  Kidney  -Jhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  Sedtion 
of  Linnaus' s  thirteenth  Clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Mono- 
gynia,  the  Flower  having  many  Stamina  and  a  Angle 
Germen. 

The  Species  are, 

i  Breynia  foliis  oblongo-ovalibus.  Pod.  Leyd.  476. 
Breynia  with  oblong  oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Breynia 
Elaagni  foliis  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  40.  Breynia  with 
Wild  Olive  Leaves. 

2.  Breyni a  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis,  petiolatis.  Brey¬ 
nia  with  fawed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  have  long 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Breynia ,  Amygdali  foliis  lati- 
oribus  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  40.  Breynia  with  broad  Al¬ 
mond  Tree  Leaves. 

The  firfl:  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  Sugar 
Iflands  in  America.  The  Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  from  Jamaica,  in  1730,  and 
I  have  fince  received  the  Seeds  from  Antigua,  by  the 
I  itle  of  Ratfbean,  the  Rats  being  very  fond  of  it,  fo 
as  to  eat  them  upon  the  Trees  while  growing. 

Phis,  in  the  Countries  where  it  naturally  grows,  rifes 
with  an  upright  Stem,  to  the  Height  of  twenty  five, 
or  thirty  Feet,  dividing  into  many  Branches  at  the  Top, 
which  are  covered  with  an  Afh  coloured  Bark,  and 
clofely  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  ending  in  a 
Point ;  thefe  are  placed  on  every  Side  the  Branches 
without  Order,  and  are  of  the  Confiftence  with  thofe  of 
the  Bay  Tree,  white  on  their  under  Side,  but  of  an 
Olive  Colour  on  their  upper  Side,  and  are  very  fmooth 
and  fhining. 

The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches,  each  Handing  on  a  feparate 
Foot  Stalk,  having  an  Empaiement,  compofed  of  four 
oval  ftiff  Leaves,  which  fpread  open  in  Form  of  a  Crofs, 
and  foui  purple  Petals  of  the  fame  Shape,  but  longer, 
which  fpread  open  alternately  between  the  Leaves  of  the 
Empaiement.  In  the  Center  arifes  the  long  Germen, 
attended  by  a  great  Number  of  ilender  purple  Stamina, 
which  are  ftretched  out  a  great  Length  beyond  the  Pe¬ 
tals.  After  the  Flowers  decay,  the  Germen  becomes  a 
lonS’  cylindrical,  flefhy  Pod,  containing  three  or  four 
Seeds,  fituated  at  a  Diftance  ;  where  each  Seed  is  lodged, 

the  Pod  has  a  large  Swelling,  but  is  contrafted  between 
them. 

I  he  lecond  Sort  was  found  at  Campeachy  by  the  late 
Di.  Houjtoun,  who  lent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This 
grows  to  a  larger  Size  than  the  former,  and  fends  out 
many  lateral  Branches  at  the  Top,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  oblong  ferrated  Leaves,  Handing  on  pretty  long 
Foot  stalks;  thefe  are  of  a  much  thiner  Confiflenc? 

Sides  q  °thner  ?°rC’  and  are  Sreen  on  both 

Sides.  As  this  Sort  hath  not  as  yet  flowered  in  Eng- 

lour’  f°  1  Can  ^  n°  AcCOUnt  of  their  Shape  or  Co- 

1  hefe  Plants  are  both  very  impatient  of  Cold  •,  there¬ 
of  mufl  be  preferved  in  Stoves,  otherwife  they  will  not 
hve  through  the  Winter  in  this  Climate.  Th^mav 
E.  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  obtained7 from 
Ameuca.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  Lr  R  1 

3nd  wh“  Plants  are  come  up 

two  Inches  h.gh,  they  (hould  be  carefully  tranfnw  j 
each  ,„t„  ,  ieparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  Jith  £  ricll 
‘  ’  nd  tlwn  plunged  into  a  moderate  hof  li-d  0f 
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Tanners  Bark  ;  obierfing  to  water  and  fhade  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  new  Root  •,  they  fhould  have  a  mo¬ 
derate  Share  of  Air  admited  to  them,  and  they  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  during  the 
Summer  Sfeaforr.  If  the  Plants  have  thriven  fo  well  as 
to  fill  the  Pots  with  their  Roots  by  the  Middle  of  Ali¬ 
gn  ft,  they  may  be  then  fhaken  out  carefully,  fo  as  td 
preferve  the  Earth  to  their  Roots  ;  and  after  mining 
the  Fibres  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Ball  of  Edith,  they 
fhould  be  put  into  Pots  a  Size  larger,  filling  them  up 
with  light  rich  Mould,  then  plunge  them  again  into 
the  hot  Bed,  to  promote  their  taking  good  Root  be¬ 
fore  the  Autumn  is  cold.  In  this  Bed  they  may  remain 
until  the  End  of  September ,  when  they  mufl  be  placed 
in  the  Bark  Stove,  where,  during  the  Winter  Seaforr, 
they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  temperate  Heat,  and  mufl  be 
often  refrefhed  with  Water ;  but  it  mufl  not  be  given 
them  in  large  Quantities  at  this  Seafon. 

As  thefe  Plants  inCreafe  in  Bulk,  they  fhould  be 
placed  in  larger  Pots  •,  but  you  mufl  be  very  careful 
not  to  over-pot  them,  which  will  caufe  the  Plants  to 
decline,  and,  if  not  timely  remedied,  will  deflroy  them. 
In  Summer  thefe  Plants  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of 
of  frefh  Air,  in  warm  Weather,  but  they  mufl  not  be 
placed  in  the  open  Air';  for  if  they  are  not  conflantlv 
preferved  from  the  Cold,  it  will  deflro}gthem  in  a  fhort 
Time.  If  thefe  Directions  are  duly  oblerved,  the  Plants 
will  make  great  Progrefs,  and,  in  a  few  Years,  will 
produce  Flowers. 

BROMELIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  tab.  8.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  3  56. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

It  hath  a  three  cornered  permanent  Empaiement,  cut 
into  three  Parts,  upon  which  the  Germen  is  fituated.  the 
Flower  hath  three  long  narrow  Petals,  which  are  erect, 
each  having  a  NeFlarium  joined  to  it  above  the  Bafe.  It 
hath  fix  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  Summits,  the  Germen  is  fituated  below 
the  Receptacle,  fupporting  a  f  ender  Style,  crowned  by  a 
trifid  obtufe  Stigma,  the  Empaiement  afterward  becomes 
an  oblong  Capfule,  divided  by  a  Partition  in  the  Middle,  to 
which  the  Seeds  are  fixed  quite  round,  thefe  are  fmooth  and 
almofi  cylindrical. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  Sedion  of 
Limans' s  fixt’n  Clafs,  intitled  Alexandria  Monogynia ,  the 
Flower  having  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Dr.  Dille- 
nius  has  fuppofed  this  to  be  the  fame  with  Plumier's  Ka- 
ratas,  which  Miflake  he  was  led  into  by  Plumier's  Draw¬ 
ings,  where  the  Flower  of  his  Caraguata  is  joined  to  the 
Fruit  of  his  Karat  as ,  and  vice  verfa  ;  and  from  hence 
Dr.  Linnaus  has  been  induced  to  join  thefe  and  the  Ana¬ 
nas  together,  making  them  only  Species  of  the  fame 
Genus. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bromelia  foliis  radicalilus  dentaio-fpinefis  caulinis 
integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  286.-  Bromelia  with  lower 
Leaves  indented,  and  prickly,  and  thofe  of  the  Stalks 
enure.  I  his  is  the  Bromelia  pyr  ami  data ,  aculeis  nigris. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  Pyramidal  Bromelia  with  black 
Spines. 

3.  Bromelia  foliis  ferrato-fpir.ofis  obtufis,  fpicis  al- 
ternis,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  285.  Bromelia  with  fawed  prick¬ 
ly  Leaves,  which  are  obtufe,  and  Spikes  of  Flowers 
growing  alternate.  T.  his  is  the  Bromelia  ramofa  &  ra- 
ccmofa  foliis  Arundinaceis  ferratis,.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46. 
Branching  and  fhrubby  Bromelia  with  Reed-like  Leaves, 
which  are  Hi  wed. 

I  he  firfl  Sort  hath  Leaves  very  like  fome  of  the 
Sorts  of  Aloes,  but  not  fo  thick  and  fucculent,  which 
are  fharply  indented  on  their  Edges,  where  they  are 
WIthftrong  black  Spines  ;  from  the  Center  of 
the  Plant  arifes  the  Flower  Stalk,  which  is  near  three 
Feet  high,  the  lower  Part  of  which  is  garnifhed  writh 
entire  Leaves,  placed  alternately  at  every  Joint.  The 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with  Flowers,  fet 
in  a  loofe  Spike,  or  Thyrfe,  quite  round  ;  thefe  have 
three  narrow  herbaceous  Petals,  fiting  upon  the  Ger¬ 
men  and  within  are  fix  flender  Stamina,  with  the  Style, 
which  are  fhorter  than  the  Petals,  Thefe  Flowers  m 

the 
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the  Country  where  they  grow  naturally,  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  Seed  Vefiels,  having  a  longitudinal  Partition,  in 
the  Center  of  which  are  fattened  cylindrical  Seeds  on 
every  Side,  which  are  fmooth. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  fhorter  Leaves  than  the  firft, 
which  Hand  ere£t,  and  are  narrow  at  the  Bafe,  increafing 
in  Width  gradually  to  the  Top,  where  they  are  broad- 
eft  ;  thefe  are  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of 
a  deep  green  Colour.  The  Flower  Stem  arifes  from 
the  Center  of  the  Plant,  which  divides  upward  into  fe- 
veral  Branches,  the  upper  Part  of  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  come  out  alternately 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  each  having  a  narrow 
entire  Leaf  juft  below  it,  which  is  longer  than  the  Spike. 
The  Flowers  are  placed  very  dole  on  the  Spikes,  each 
having  three  fhort  Petals,  fituated  upon  the  globular 
Empalement ;  when  thefe  decay,  the  Empalement  turns 
to  an  oval  pointed  Seed  VefTel,  inclofing  Seeds  of  the 
fame  Shape  with  the  former. 

Both  thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  very  warm  Coun¬ 
tries.  Father  Plumier ,  who  gave  this  Title  to  the  Ge¬ 
nus,  found  them  growing  in  the  French  Iflands  vn.  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  the  late  Dt.  Hcujioun  obferved  them  growing 
in  Jamaica ,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Spanijh  PFeJi- In¬ 
dies.  The  firft  Sort  alfo  grows  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea , 
from  whence  1  received  the  Seeds  •,  and  the  fecond  Sort 
was  fent  me  from  St.  Chriflopher’s. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  Country  where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally,  for  they  do  not  produce  any  in  England.  Thefe 
muft  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light  Kitchen 
Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark  ;  the  Earth  in  thefe  Pots  fhould  be  fprin- 
kled  over  with  Water  two  or  three  Times  a  Week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Heat  of  the  W eather,  but  muft  not  have 
too  much  Moifture.  If  the  Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants 
will  appear  in  about  five  or  fix  Weeks,  and  in  a  Month 
alter  will  be  fit  to  tranlplant,  when  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  the  fame  Earth  as  before  ; 
then  they  muft  be  plunged  again  into  a  moderate  hot 
Bed,  oblerving  frequently  to  fprinkle  them  over  with 
Water,  but  be  cautious  of  giving  them  too  much,  left 
the  Roots  fhould  be  thereby  roted.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon  the  Plants  fhould  have  a  moderate  Share  of 
Air,  in  Proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Weather  ;  and, 
in  Autumn,  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Ananas,  or  Pine 
Apple,  with  which  Management  they  will  make  good 
Progrefs  ;  but  after  the  firft  Winter,  they  may  be  placed 
upon  Stands  in  the  dry  Stove,  though  they  will  thrive 
much  better  if  they  are  conftantly  kept  in  the  Tan  Bed, 
and  treated  like  the  Ananas,  and  will  flower  in  three  or 
four  Years,  whereas  thofe  in  the  dry  Stove  will  not 
flower  in  twice  that  Time. 

The  other  Parts  of  their  Culture  is  only  to  fhift  them 
into  frefh  Earth  when  they  require  it,  but  they  fhould 
by  no  Means  be  put  into  large  Pots,  for  t.hey  will  not 
thrive  if  they  are  over  poted,  nor  muft  they  have  much 
Wet,  efpecially  in  Winter. 

Thefe  Plants  make  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  hot  Houfe, 
fo  thofe  who  have  Room,  may  allow  a  Plant  or  two  of 
each  Sort  to  have  a  Place  in  their  Collection  of  exotick 
Plants. 

BROOM,  the  common.  See  Spartium. 

BROOM,  the  Spanijh.  See  Spartium  and  Genifta. 

BROWALLIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  691.  Hort.  Cliff. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  tubulous ,  and  of  one  Leaf,  and  in¬ 
dented  at  the  Top  in  five  unequal  Parts.  The  Flower  is 
Funnel-Jkaped ,  of  one  Leaf  having  a  cylindrical  Tube , 
twice  the  Length  of  the  Empalement  ;  the  upper  Part  is 
fpread  open ,  and  divided  into  five  Parts ,  the  upper  Seg¬ 
ment,  or  Lip ,  being  a  little  larger  than  the  others ,  which 
are  equal ;  it  hath  four  Stamina  included  in  the  Chaps  of 
the  Petal ,  the  two  upper  being  very  Jhort ,  and  the  two  un- 
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der  broad ,  longer ,  and  reflexed  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Tube , 
which  inclofes  them  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  Jingle  incurved 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen ,  fup- 
porting  a  /lender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Tube,  crowned  by 
a  thick,  compreffed ,  indented  Stigma.  The  Empalement  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oval  obtufe  Veffel  with  one  Cell ,  open¬ 
ing  at  the  T op  in  four  Parts ,  and  filled  with  fmall  com¬ 
preffed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecon’d  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Linnaus’s  fourteenth  CJafs,  intitled  Didynamid 
Angiofpcrmia,  the  Flower  having  two  long  and  two’ 
lhort  Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  a  Capfule. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Browallia.  Hort.  Cliff.  138.  This  is  the  Dalea . 
Hort.  Chelf.  Ind.  67.  We  have  no  Englijh  Name  for 
this  Plant.  The  Title  of  Browallia  was  given  to  it  bv 
Dr,  Linnaeus,  in  Honour  of  ProfefTor  Brow  all ,  of  Am¬ 
pler  dam. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant,  were  fent  me  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar,  from  Panama ,  in  the  Year  1 73 5 ^  which  fucceed¬ 
ed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  it  has  continued  to' 
flower,  and  produce  Seeds  every  Year  •,  but  the  Plants 
are  annual,  fo  perifh  in  Autumn  ;  the  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and 
the  Plants  brought  forward  on  another  ;  otherwife  they 
will  not  perfedt  their  Seeds  in  England.  Some  of  thefe 
Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  in  June,  into  the  Borders 
of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  if  the  Seafon  proves  wartn* 
they  will  flower  and  perfect  Seeds,  but  left  thefe  fhould 
fail,  there  fhould  be  a  Plant  kept  in  the  Stove.  The 
Plants  ufually  grow  about  two  Feet  high,  and  fpread 
out  into  lateral  Branches  on  every  Side  the  Stalk;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  which  are  entire,  ending 
in  a  Point,  and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  Toward  the 
End  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced  fingly, 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  ari ling  from  the  Wing 
of  the  Leaf.  Thefe  have  a  fhort  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  cut  into  five  Parts  ;  out  of  the  Center 
of  the  Empalement  the  Flower  arifes,  which  is  crooked 
and  bent  downward;  the  Top  of  the  Tube  is  fpread 
open,  and  the  Brim,  or  open  Part  of  the  Flower,  has 
fome  Refemblance  to  a  liped  Flower,  being  irregular ; 
it  is  of  a  bright  blue  Colour,  fometimes  inclining  to  a 
purple  or  red,  and  often  there  are  Flowers  of  three 
Colours  on  the  fame  Plant.  When  thefe  fall  away,  the 
Germen  in  the  Center  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  of  one 
Cell,  filled  with  fmall  brown  angular  Seeds.  It  flowers 
in  July,  Auguft,  and  September ,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe 
in  five  or  fix  Weeks  after. 

When  this  Plant  was  firft  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 

I  gaye  it  the  Title  of  Dalea,  in  Honour  to  Mr.  Dale , 
an  eminent  Botanift,  and  a  great  Friend  of  Mr.  Ray’s. 
By  this  Title  it  was  delivered  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
printed  in  the  Philofopical  Tran  factions ,  and  alfo  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Chelfea  Garden  :  And  by  the  fame  I 
communicated  the  Seeds  to  Doftor  Linnaeus,  who  after¬ 
ward  changed  the  Name  to  Browallia ,  and  printed  it  in- 
the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Clifford’s  Garden  ;  where  there  is 
a  Figure  of  it  exhibited,  fo  that  this  latter  Title  is  be¬ 
come  almoft  univerfal  among  Botanifts. 

BRUNELLA,  Self-heal.  See  Prunella. 

BRUNSFELSIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  12.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  230.  This  Plant  takes  its  Name  from  Dr. 
Brunsfeljius ,  a  famous  Phyfician. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  Bell-Jhaped , 
and  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  cut  into  five  blunt  Segments  at 
the  Top.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  ,  and  Funnel- Jhaped, 
having  a  long  Tube ,  but  fpreads  open  at  the  T op,  where  it 
is  divided  into  five  obtufe  Segments  ;  it  hath  five  Stamina 
the  Length  of  the  Tube ,  which  are  infer  ted  in  the  Petal ,  and 
are  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  placed 
a  fmall  round  Germen ,  fuppcrting  a  fender  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Tube 0  which  is  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  The 
Empalement  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Berry  with  cr.e 
Cell,  inclofing  a  great  Number  of  fmall  Seeds,  which  ad¬ 
here  to  the  Skin  of  the  Fruit. 

X  x  This 
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This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fir  ft  Section  of 
Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  intitled,  Pentandria  Monogynia,  the 
Flower  having  five  Stamina,  and  but  one  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Brunsfelsia  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  191.  This  is  the 
Brunsfelfia  flore  albo ,  frudlu  croceo  mo  Hi  Plum.  Acru. 
Gen.  12.  Brunsfelfia  with  a  white  Flower,  and  a  loft 
Saffron  coloured  Fruit. 

This  Plant  rifes  with  a  woody  Stern,  to  the  Height 
of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  rough  Bark.  I  hefe  aie 
garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are  entire, 
and  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches  come  out  fingle, 
but  toward  their  Extremity,  theyareplaced  onevery  Side, 
and  are  unequal  in  Size.  At  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  the  Flowers  are  produced,  generally  three 
or  four  together.  Thefe  are  almoft  as  large  as  thoie 
of  the  greater  Bindweed  ;  but  have  very  long  narrow 
Tubes,  which  are  hairy;  the  Brim  is  expanded -in  the 
Form  of  the  Convolvulus ,  but  is  deeply  divided  into  five 
obtufe  Segments,  which  are  indented  on  their  Border. 
After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Empalement  turns  to  a 
round  foft  Fruit,  inclofing  many  oval  Seeds,  which 
are  fituated  dole  to  the  Cover  or  Skin,  to  which  they 
adhere. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  Sugar 
Elands  in  America ,  in  which  Places  they  call  it  Trumpet 
Flower.  But  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  it  is  at  prefent 
very  rare;  it  may  be  propagated  from  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  water  the  Earth  as  often  as  you  find 
it  necefiary.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  each  in  a  feparate  finall  Pot  filled  with 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again, 
obferving  to  water  and  fhade  the  Plants  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  they  muft  have  Air  admited  to 
them  every  Day  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon.  When  the  Plants  have  advanced  fo  high  as 
not  to  be  contained  in  the  Frames,  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  where,  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Months,  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of 
free  Air;  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  kept  very 
clofe.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  be  very 
ftrong,  and  produce  their  Flowers  every  Seafon.  Thefe 
Plants  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  planting  their  Cutings 
in  the  Spring,  before  they  put  out,  in  Pots  filled  with 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark ;  obferving  to  Water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  muft  be 
managed  as  hath  been  directed  for  other  tender  Exotick 
Plants  from  the  fame  Countries. 


BRUSCUS.  See  Rufcus. 


BRYONIA  [this  Plant  is  fo  called  from  Bpvov,  Mofs, 
or  Hair,  becaufe  it  bears  a  Flower  which  is  foft  and 
hairy].  Bryony. 

i  he  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant. 
The  male  Flowers  have  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  which 
P  Bell-fhaped ,  and  indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Top.  The 
P  lower  is  Bell  Jh aped,  adhering  to  the  Empalement ,  and  cut 
into  five  Segments.  It  hath  three  floort  Stamina  and  five 
Summits,  two  of  the  Stamina  having  double  Summits ,  and 
the  ether  one.  The  female  Flowers  fit  upon  the  Germen , 
and  have  a  deciduous  Empalement ,  but  the  Petal  is  the  fame 
with  thefe  of  the  male.  The  Germen  which  is  under  the 
Flower,  fupports  a  trifid  fpreading  Style ,  crowned  by  a 
\pi  ending  indented  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  fmooth  globular  Berry,  containing  oval  Seeds  adhering  to 
the  Skin.  6 


This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  Sedlion 
of  Linnets' s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  entitled  Moncecia  Synge- 
Jia,  from  its  having  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the 
lame  Plant,  and  the  Stamina  joined  with  the  Style. 
The  Species  are,  3 


Ttl\  rrI°NlA  f°lus  Palmalis  utrinque  callofo-fcc 
}t'  Ulff  453-  Bryony  with  palmated  Leaves,  v 
are  rouS!*  and  callous  on  both  Sides.  This  is  the 
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cnia  afpera,five  alba  baccis  rubris.  C.  B.  P ,  297.  Rough 
or  white  Bryony  with  red  Berries. 

2.  Bryonia  foliis  palmatis  quinquepartitis  utrinque 
lavibus ,  laciniis  pinnatifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1013.  Bri- 
ony  with  palmated  Leaves  divided  into  five  Parts, 
which  are  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  and  the  Segments  in¬ 
dented  like  a  winged  Leaf.  This  is  the  Bryonia  Afri- 
cana  laciniata ,  tuberofa  radice ,  fioribus  herbaceis.  Par. 
Bat.  107.  African  tuberous  rooted  Bryony,  with  indented 
Leaves  and  an  herbaceous  Flower. 

3.  Bryonia  foliis  palmatis  fuprd  callofo-punliatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  453.  Bryony  with  palmated  Leaves,  whofe 
upper  Side  are  callous  and  fpoted.  This  is  the  Bryonia 
Cretica  maculata.  C.  B.  P.  297.  Spoted  Bryony  of  Crete. 

4.  Bryonia  foliis  trilobis  fuprd  callofo  punltatis,  fruc- 
tu  racemofo  ovali.  Bryony  with  trilobate  Leaves,  whofe 
upper  Side  are  marked  with  callous  Spots,  and  oval 
Fruit  growing  in  Bunches.  This  is  the  Bryonia  oliva 
frudurubro.  Plum.  Cat.  Bryony  with  a  red  Olive- fhaped 
Fruit. 

5.  Bryonia  foliis  palmatis ,  laciniis  lanceclatis ,  fuprd 
punAatis  inferne  lavibus,  fruAu  ovato  fparfo.  Bryony  with 
palmated  Leaves,  whofe  Segments  are  Spear-fhaped, 
and  their  upper  Side  fpoted,  but  their  under  fmooth, 
and  an  oval  Scattered  Fruit.  This  is  the  Bryonia  Ame¬ 
ricana  fruAu  variegato.  Dillen.  American.  Bryony  with  a 
variegated  Fruit. 

6.  Bryonia  foliis  palmatis  quinquepartitis  hirfutis,  la¬ 
ciniis  obtufis.  Briony  with  hairy  palmated  Leaves  divided 
into  five  Parts,  and  obtufe  Segments.  This  is  the  Bry¬ 
onia  Bonarienfis  fici  folio.  Hort.  Elth.  5S.  Bryony  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres ,  with  a  Fig  Tree  L.eaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  upon  dry  Banks,  under  Hedges, 
in  many  Farts  of  England-,  but  may  be  cultivated  in  a 
Garden  for  Ufe,  by  fowing  the  Berries,  in  the  Spring 
of  the  Year,  in  a  dry  poor  Soil ;  where  they  will  in 
two  Years  Time,  grow  to  be  large  Roots,  provided 
they  are  not  too  clofe.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  have 
been  formerly,  by  Impoftors,  brought  into  a  human 
Shape,  and  carried  about  the  Country,  and  fhewn  for 
Mandrakes  to  the  common  People,  who  were  eafily 
impofed  on  by  their  Credulity,  and  thefe  got  good  Liv¬ 
ings  thereby.  The  Method  which  thefe  People  prac¬ 
ticed,  was  to  find  a  young  thriving  Bryony  Plant,  then 
they  opened  the  Earth  all  round  the  Plant,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  difturb  the  lower  Fibres ;  and  (being  pre¬ 
pared  with  fuch  a  Mould,  as  is  ufed  by  the  People  who 
make  Plafter  Figures)  they  fixed  the  Mould  clofe  to  the 
Root,  faftening  it  with  Wire,  to  keep  it  in  its  proper 
Situation  ;  then  they  filled  the  Earth  about  the  Root, 
leaving  it  to  grow  to  the  Shape  of  the  Mould,  which  in 
one  Summer  it  will  do  ;  fo  that  if  this  be  done  in  March , 
by  September  it  will  have  the  Shape.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Plant  are  alfo  often  impofed  on  the  People  in  the  Market 
lor  Mandrake  Leaves,  although  there  is  no  Refem- 
blance  between  them,  nor  any  Agreement  in  Quality. 

The  fecond  and  fourth  Sorts  are  perennial  Plants, 
their  Roots  remaining  feveral  Years,  but  their  Branches 
decay  every  Winter.  Thefe  Roots  muft  be  planted  in 
Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  in  Winter  muft 
be  placed  in  the  Green-houfe,  to  protect  them  from 
Froft,  and  great  Rains  ;  which  would  deftroy  them, 
if  they  were  expofed  thereto.  During  the  Winter  Sea¬ 
fon,  they  fhould  have  very  little  Water  given  them,  but 
in  Summer,  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
they  muft  be  frequently  refreihed  with  Water  in  dry 
Weather.  Thefe  Plants  will  flower  in  July,  and  in 
warm  Summers  will  perfedl  their  Seeds. 

1  he  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  Sorts,  are  annual  Plants  j 
thefe  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  about  three  Inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  finall  Pot  filled  with 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root.  When  the  Plants  are-grown  fo 
large,  as  to  ramble  about  on  the  Surface  of  the  Bed, 
and  begin  to  entangle  with  other  Plants,  they  fhould 
be  United  into  larger  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Bark 
Stove,  where  their  Branches  may  be  trained  to  the  Wail, 
or  againft  an  Efpalier,  that  they  may  have  Sun  and 

1  Air, 
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Air,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  producing 
Fruit.  When  thefe  Plants  are  full  of  Fruit,  they 
make  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Stove  amongft  other  ex¬ 
otick  Plants. 

Thefecond  and  fourth  Sorts  are  alfo  propagated  from 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  •,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fiiould  be  put  into 
Pots-,  and  after  they  have  taken  Root,  fhould  be  in¬ 
ured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  Degrees  where  they  may 
remain  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  but  in  Winter  they 
mud  be  fheltered  :  And  the  fourth  Sort  fiiould  have  a 
moderate  Warmth  in  Winter,  being  much  tenderer 
than  the  former. 

The  common  Bryony  when  the  Plants  are  young, 
are  many  of  them  entirely  male,  having  no  female 
Flowers  upon  them  ;  but  after  two  or  three  Years, 
they  will  produce  Flowers  of  both  Sexes.  I  havetranf- 
planted  fome  of  the  young  Plants  fingly,  at  a  Diftance, 
in  order  to  try  if  the  female  Flowers  would  produce 
^ruit  without  the  Affiftance  of  the  male  -,  but  one  of 
thefe  Plants  produced  only  male  Flowers  for  two  Years, 
after  which  I  obferved  many  female  Flowers  upon  it, 
which  produced  good  Seeds,  and  have  continued  fo  to 
do  annually.  The  fame  I  have  obferved  frequently  in 
Mulberry  Trees,  which,  when  young,  have  for  feve- 
ral  Years  produced  only  male  Flowers  or  Katkins,  but 
have  afterward  produced  both  Sexes,  and  borne  good 
Fruit. 

BRYONIA  NIGRA.  See  Tamnus. 

BUBON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  312.  Apium.  C.  B.  154. 
Ferula.  Herm.  Par.  163.  Macedonian  Parfiey. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  Flower  -,  the  greater ,  or  general 
Umbel,  is  compofed  of  about  ten  f  nailer,  thofe  which  arefitu- 
ated  in  the  Middle  being  the  jhorteft ;  the  fmall  Umbels  have  . 
near  twenty  Rays.  The  general  Involucrum  hath  five  pointed 
Spear-Jhaped  Leaves ,  which  fpread  open  and  are  perma¬ 
nent  \  thofe  of  the  f mailer  Umbels ,  confift  of  many  little 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Umbel :  Fhe  Empale- 
ment  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  fmall ,  and  indented  in- 
five  Parts  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  Spear-Jhaped 
Petals ,  which  turn  inward  -,  it  hath  five  Stamina  the 
Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits.  The 
oval  Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower ,  fupporting  two 
briftly  Styles  which  are  permanent ,  and  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  channeled  hairy  Fruit ,  dividing  in  two 
Parts ,  each  having  an  oval  Seed ,  plain  on  one  Side ,  but 
convex  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus’  s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Digynia , 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bubon  foliolis  rhombeo-ovatis  crenatis,  umbellis  nu- 
merofijfimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Bubon  with  oval  rhomboid 
crenated  Leaves,  and  many  Umbels.  This  is  the  Api¬ 
um  Macedonicum.  C.  B.  p.  1 54.  And  Petrofelinum  Ma- 
cedonicum.  Lob.  Icon.  708.  Macedonian  Parfiey. 

2.  Bubon  foliolis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Bubon 
with  very  narrow  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ferula  durior 
five rigidis  &  breviffimis  foliis.  Boccon.  Muf.  2.  84.  Plard 
or  rigid  Ferula ,  with  very  fhort  Leaves. 

3.  Bubon  foliolis  rhombeis  ferratis  glabris,  umbellis 
paucis.  Hort.  Cliff.  96.  Bubon  with  rhomboid  Leaves 
which  are  fmooth  and  1a wed,  and  few  Umbels.  This 
is  the  Ferula  Africana  galbanifera  folio  &  facie  liguftici. 
Par.  Bat.  163.  African  Ferula  bearing  Galbanum,  with 
a  Leaf  and  Appearance  of  Lovage. 

4.  Bubon  foliolis  glabris  inferioribus  rhombeis  ferratis , 
fuperioribus  pinnatifidis  tridentatis.  Prod.  Ley d.  100.  Bu¬ 
bon  with  fmooth  rhomboid  under  Leaves  which  are 
fawed,  and  upper  Leaves  winged  and  indented  in  three 
Parts.  This  is  the  Ferula  Africana  galbanifera  folio 
myrrhidis.  Hort.  Am  ft.  p.  115.  Galbanum-bearing  Af¬ 
rican  Ferula ,  with  the  Mock  Chervil  Leaf. 

The  firft  fends  out  many  Leaves  from  the  Root,  the 
lower  growing  almoft  horizontally,  fpreading  near  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  The  Foot  Stalk  of  each  Leaf 
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divides  into  feVeral  other  fmaller,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  Rhomb-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  of  a 
bright  pale  green  Colour,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
In  the  Center  of  the  Plant  arifes  the  Flower  Stem,  which 
is  little  more  than  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  white 
Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  hairy  Seeds. 

It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon 
after  which  the  Plant  decays. 

This  Plant  in  warm  Countries  is  biennial,  the  Plants 
which  rife  from  Seeds  one  Year,  produce  Flowers  and 
Seeds  the  next,  and  then  periih  :  But  in  England ,  they 
feldom  flower  till  the  third  or  fourth  Year  from  Seed  ; 
but  whenever  the  Plant  flowers,  it  always  dies. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fiiould  be  fown  on 
a  Bed  of  light  fandy  Earth  in  April-,  and  if  the  Seaion 
prove  warm  and  dry,  the  Ground  fiiould  be  fhaded  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  frequently  refreftied  with 
Water,  which  is  a  fure  Method  to  bring  up  the  Plants 
for  where  this  is  not  pradtifed,  the  Seeds  often  fail,  or 
remain  long  in  the  Ground.  When  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  till  the  Begining  of  October ,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
Border  of  dry  Ground  ;  and  a  few  of  them  fiiould  be 
put  into  Pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  under  a 
Frame  in  Winter ;  for  in  fevere  Froft,  thofe  which  are 
expofed  to  the  open  Air,  are  frequently  killed  though, 
in  moderate  Winters,  they  will  live  abroad  without 
covering-,  but  it  is  a  fecure  Way  to  preferve  the  Spe¬ 
cies,  to  keep  two  or  three  Plants  in  Pots,  in  Shelter, 
during  the  Winter,  left  thofe  abroad  fhould  be  de- 
frroyed.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  is  one  of  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  in  Venice  Treacle. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  is  a  low  perennial 
Plant,  having  fhort  ftiff  Leaves,  which  are  very  nar¬ 
row  :  The  Flower  Stalk  rifes  near  a  Foot  high,  which 
is  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  fmall  white  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oblong  channeled  Seeds. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  It 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  fhould  have  a  dry  Soil  and 
a  warm  Situation,  where  the  Plants  will  continue  feve- 
ral  Years.  It  is  a  Plant  of  little  Beauty  or  Ufe,  fo  is 
only  preferved  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  third  Sort  is  by  F our  ne fort  titled,  Oreofelinum 
Africanum  Galbaniferum  frutefcens  anifi  folio.  African 
fhrubby  galbaniferous  Mountain  Parfiey,  with  an  Anife 
Leaf. 

This  Plant  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  to  the  Height 
of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  which  at  Bottom  is  woody,  having 
a  purplifh  Bark,  covered  with  a  whitifh  Powder,  which 
comes  off  when  handled  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  at  every  Joint,  the  Foot  Stalks 
half  embracing  them  at  their  Bafe  :  The  Foot  Stalks 
branch  out  into  fevetal  fmaller,  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Parfiey,  and  are  fet  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Lo¬ 
vage,  but  fmaller,  and  of  a  grey  Colour ;  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  channeled  Seeds,  which 
have  a  thin  Membrane  or  Wing  on  their  Border.  It 
flowers  in  Augufi,  but  hath  not  produced  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  When  any  Part  of  the  Plant  is  broken,  there  iffues 
out  a  little  thin  Milk  of  a  Cream  Colour,  which  hath  a 
ftrong  Scent  of  Galbanum. 

The  fourth  Sort,  like  the  third,  rifes  with  a  ligneous 
Stalk,  about  the  fame  Height,  and  is  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  at  each  Joint,  which  branch  out  like  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  but  the  fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes  are  narrow  and  in¬ 
dented,  like  thofe  of  Baftard  Hemlock.  The  Stalk  is 
terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  fmall  yellow  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  Natives  of  Africa,  I  received 
the  Seeds  of  them  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
fucceeded  in  the  Garden  at  Chelfea. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  as  foon  as 
they  arrive  ;  which,  if  it  happens  toward  Autumn, 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where 
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the  Heat  is  gone,  and  fcreened  from  Frbft  in  Winter. 
In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  by  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  April  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  they  fhould  be 
carefully  lhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  being  careful  not  to 
tear  off  their  Roots,  and  plant  them  each  into  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  the  fame  Earth  as  before  ; 
then  plunge  the  Pots  into  the  T  an  again,  and  water 
them  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  the  Roots  of  the  Plants, 
and  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Day  1  ime,  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root-,  after  this  they  muft  be  in¬ 
ured  gradually  to  bear  the  open  Air ;  into  which  they 
ihould  be  removed  in  June,  and  placed  with  other  ex¬ 
otick  Plants  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may 
remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  mult  be  removed  in¬ 
to  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy 
as  much  of  the  Sun  and  Air  as  poffible,  but  defended 
from  Froft. 

In  Winter  thefe  Plants  fliould  have  but  little  Water 
given  them,  for  much  Wet  is  very  injurious  to  them  : 
In  Summer,  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
they  muft  be  frequently  refre filed  with  Water  in  dry 
Weather  ;  but  at  no  Time  fhould  have  too  much  Wet, 
for  that  will  rot  their  Roots. 

Thefe  Plants  make  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Green- 
houfe  in  Winter,  and  when  they  are  placed  abroad  in 
the  Summer  with  other  Green-houfe  Plants,  they  have 
a  good  Effeift,  efpecially  when  they  are  grown  to  a 
large  Size.  They  generally  flower  the  third  Year  from 
Seeds,  but  their  Flowers  are  produced  fo  late  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  that  the  Seeds  have  not  Time  to  form  before  the 
Cold  comes  on  in  the  Autumn  ;  at  leaft  for  fome 
Years  paft,  as  the  Seafons  have  been  cold  and  moift  ; 
but  in  warm  Summers,  the  Plants  may  perfect  their 
Seeds,  if  they  Hand  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation. 

The  Galbanum  of  the  Shops  is  fuppoftd  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  both  thefe  Sorts  indifferently  and  upon 
breaking  of  their  Leaves,  the  Juice  which  flows  out 
from  the  Wound,  hath  a  ftrong  Odour  of  the  Galba¬ 
num,  which  is  a  Confirmation  of  it. 


BUCKSFIORN,  or  HARTSHORN.  See  Plantago. 
BUDING.  See  Inoculating. 


BUDDLEJA.  Houft.  MJJ.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  13 1. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

It  hath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement ,  ’which  is  /lightly 
cut  at  the  Lop  into  five  acute  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  one 
Leaf  ,  Bell-Jhaped ,  and  qnadrifid,  the  Petal  being  firetched 
cut  beyond  the  Empalement  it  hath  four  Jhort  Stamina , 
which  are  placed  at  the  Divifions  of  the  Petal ,  terminated 
by  fhort  Summits.  The  oblong  Germen  is  fituated  in  the 
Center ,  fupporting  a  fhort  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Capfule ,  hav¬ 
ing  two  Cells  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Limneus  s  fourth  Clafs,  intitled  Letrandria  Monogynia  ; 
the  Flower  having  four  Stamina,  and  but  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Buddleja  foliis  ova t is  ferratis  oppofitis  fubtus pilo- 
fis,  floribus  Jpicatis  racemofis,  caule  fruticofo.  Buddleja 
with  oval  fawed  Leaves,  growing  oppofite,  which  are 
hairy  on  their  under  Side,  Flowers  growing  in  branch¬ 
ing  Spikes,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Buddleja 
f>  utefeens  foliis  conjugatis  <0  ferratis  floribus  fpicatis  luteis. 
Houjl.  MJf.  Shrubby  Buddleja  with  Leaves  growing  by 
I  airs,  fawed  at  their  Edges,  and  yellow  P'lowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Spikes. 


2.  Buddleja  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  integer 
oppofitis ,  fpicis  interrupts,  caule  fruticofo  ramofe.  . Bu 
ja  with  pointed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  er 
and  placed  oppofite,  broken  Spikes,  and  a  branc 
fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Buddleja  frutefeens  folii 
tongis  mucrcnatis,  floribus  fpicatis  albis.  Houft.  MJf.  Sh 
by  Buddleja  with  oblong  pointed  Leaves,  and  v 
v  lowers  growing  in  Spikes. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and 

H  -hl0tfer  Wands  in  America,  where  it  rifes  tc 

covp^H°f- tun  °f  tWeIve  Feet’  with  a  Wick  woody  S 
with  a  grey  Bark  this  fends  out  many  Bran 


I  toward  the  Top,  which  come  out  oppofite  ;  as  are  alfo 
the  Leaves  fo  placed,  which  are  oval,  and  covered  on 
their  under  Side  with  a  browm  hairy  Down.  At  the 
End  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  long 
clofe  Spikes,  branching  out  in  Clufters,  which  are  yel¬ 
low,  confifting  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  four  Segments 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Capfules,  filled  with  fmall 
Seeds.  This  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Houftoun ,  from  Jamaica 
in  1730,  under  the  Title  Verbafei  folio  minor  arbor,  fiori- 
bus  fpicatis  luteis  tetrapetalis  feminibus  fingulis  oblongis  in 
fingulis  vafeulis  ficcis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  139.  But  as  this 
was  a  vague  Title,  fo  the  Doctor  afterward  conftituted 
a  new  Genus,  and  gave  it  the  Title  of  Buddleja,  in  Me¬ 
mory  of  Mr.  Buddie,  an  eminent  F,nglijh  Botanift. 

The  fecond  Sort  the  fame  Gentleman  fent  me  from 
Carthagena,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  is  the  O- 
phioxylon  Americanism,  foliis  oblongis  mucronatis ,  leviler 
ferratis  bardan.e  inftar, fubtus  lanuginofis.  Pluk.  Aim.  270. 
Lab.  210./.  s.  and  was  by  Plukenet  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  former,  which  was  denied  bv  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  in  his  Hiltory  of  Jamaica  ;  and  Dr.  Linnceus  has 
fallen  into  the  fame  Miftake,  from  his  not  having  feen 
the  Plants ;  for  thole  who  have,  cannot  doubt  of  their 
being  diftindt  Species ;  and  alfo  that  the  fecond  is  the 
Sort  figured  by  Dr.  Plukenet.  ,=,r  , 

This  Sort  rifes  much  taller  than  the  firft,  and  divides 
into  a  great  Number  of  (lender  Branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  Ruftet  hairy  Bark,  and  are  garni  fhed 
with  long  Spear- lhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  fharp  Points : 
T  hefe  grow  oppofite  at  every  Joint  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  are  produced  branching  Spikes  of  white  Flow¬ 
ers,  growing  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  with  fmall 
Spaces  betv/een  each.  This  hath  long  narrow'  Spear  - 
Ihaped  Leaves  growing  between  the  Spikes ;  whereas 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  are  naked.  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  much  thiner  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  have 
fcarce  any  Down  on  their  under  Side,  the  Spikes  of 
Blowers  grow  more  ereft,  fo  form  a  large  loofe  Spike 
at  the  End  of  every  Branch. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  Gullies  or  other  low 
fheltered  Spots,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  their  Branches  being 
too  tender  to  refill  the  Force  of  ftrong  Winds,  fo  are 
rarely  feen  in  open  Situations. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally  grow, 
for  they  do  not  perfect  them  in  England.  Thefe  fhould 
be  brought  over  in  their  Capfules  or  Pods,  for  thofe 
which  are  taken  out  before  they  are  fent  feldom  grow. 
They  fliould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  rich 
light  Earth,  and  very  lightly  covered  with  the  fame  ; 
for  as  thefe  Seeds  are  very  fmall,  fo  if  they  are  buried 
deep  in  the  Ground,  they  perifh.  The  Pots  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  muft  be  every 
third  or  fourth  Day  gently  watered,  being  very  careful 
not  to  wafh  the  Seeds  out  of  the  Ground,  by  too  hafty 
watering  them.  If  the  Seeds  are  frelh  and  good,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  about  fix  Weeks  ;  and  if  they 
grow  kindly,  will  be  large  enough  to  tranfplant  in  about 
a  Month  after.  Then  they  fhould  be  carefully  feparated, 
and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  with  Water1, 
when  they  require  it,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  in 
too  large  Quantities;  for  much  Wet  will  certainly  kill 
them,  efpecially  when  young,  as  I  have  too  often  ex¬ 
perienced.  After  the  Plants  have  taken  frefh  Root  in 
the  Pots,  there  fhould  be  frefh  Air  admited  to  the  Plants 
every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
fon  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  frequently,  but  moderately,  re- 
frefhed  with  Water.  If  the  Plants  thrive  well,  they 
will  have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots  by  the 
Middle  of  Auguft,  at  which  Time  it  will  be  proper  to 
mift  them  into  Pots  one  Size  larger,  that  they  may  have 
Time  to  take  good  Root  again,  before  the  cold  Wea¬ 
ther  comes  on.  When  thefe  are  new  poted,  the  Tan 
fhould  be  turned  over,  to  renew  the  Heat,  and  if  it  is 
wanted,  fome  frefh  Tan  muft  be  added  to  the  Bed,  to 
encourage  the  Roots  of  the  Plants.  In  this  Bed  they 
may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
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fn to  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  ;  where 
they  muft  conftantly  remain,  for  they  are  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  this  Country,  if  they  are  not  fo  treated.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  they  muft  have  but  little  Water,  and 
fhould  be  kept  warm  •,  but  in  Summer  they  ftiould  have 
frefh  Air  admited  to  them  conftantly  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  warm,  and  frequently  fprinkled  all  over  with 
Water.  With  this  Management,  the  Plants  will  flower 
the  fourth  Year  from  Seeds,  and  continue  fo  to  do 
every  Year  after,  and  will  make  a  good  Appearance  in 
the  .Stove. 

BUGLOSSUM.  See  Anchufa,  and  Lycopfls. 

BUGULA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  208.  ’Tab.  98.  Ajuga. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  624.  Bugle.' 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  jhort  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  Jlightly  cut  into  five  Parts the  Flower  is  of  one 
Leaf, ,  and^of  the  Lip  Kind ,  having  an  incurved  cylindrical 
Tube,  the  tipper  Lip  is  very  finall ,  ere  It,  and  bifid ;  the  un¬ 
der  Lip  or  Beard  is  large,  open,  and  divided  into  three  ob- 
tufe  Segments,  the  Middle  being  large,  and  the  two  Sides 
finall  ■,  iPhath  four  ere  It  Stamina,  two  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  upper  Lip,  and  two  Jhorter,  terminated  by  double 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  the  four  Germen,  fup- 
porting  a  fender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  and 
crowned  by  two  flender  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
come  four  naked  Seeds  inclofed  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Tourneforf  s  fourth 
St ff ion  of  his  fourth  Clafs,  intitled,  Herbs  with  a  mono- 
petalous  Flower  of  one  Lip  •,  and  in  the  firft  Se&ion  of 
Linnaeus’ s  fourteenth  Clafs,  intitled,  Didynamia  Gymno- 
fpermia  the  Flower  having  two  long,  and  two  fhort 
Stamina,  and  fucceeded  by  naked  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bugula  foliis  caulinis  femiamplexicaulibus ,  ftoloni- 
bus  reptatricibus.  Bugle  whole  Leaves  half  embrace  the 
Stalks,  and  Shoots  which  put  out  Roots.  This  is  the 
Bugula.  Bod.  pempt.  135.  Common  Bugle,  by  Linnaus 
it  is  titled  Ajuga.  ft olonibus  reptatricibus.  Sp.  Plant.  56 2. 

2.  Bugula  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ,  caulibus  decumbentibus, 
verticillis  diftantibus.  Bugle  with  oblong  oval  Leaves, 
declining  Stalks,  and  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  wide 
afunder.  This  is  the  Bugula  folio  maximo  flore  pallide 
Cteruleo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  184.  Bugle  with  a  large 
Leaf,  and  pale  blue  FloWer  5  and  the  Bugula  Alpina 
maxima.  Tourn.  Inft'. 

4.  Bugula  foliis  obtufe-dentatis,  caule  fimplici.  Bugle 
with  blunt  indented  Leaves,  and  a  Angle  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Ajuga  tetragono  pyramid  alls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  561. 
Ajuga  with  a  fquare  pyramidal  Spike. 

4.  Bugula  foliis  oblongis  tomentofis,  calycibus  hirfutis. 
Bugle  with  oblong  woolly  Leaves,  and  hairy  Flower 
Cups.  This  is  the  Bugula  cameo  fiore.  Clufi  FUJI.  2.  p. 
43.  Bugle  with  a  Flefli  coloured  Flower. 

5.  Bugula  villofa,  foliis  ovato-dentatis  fefifilibusgflori- 
bus  rfupinatis.  Hairy  Bugle  with  oval  indented  Leaves, 
placed  dole  to  the  Stalks,  and  inverted  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Bugula  orient alis  villofa  filer e  inverfo  candido  cum  oris 
purpueris.  Tourn.  Cor.  14.  Hairy  Eaftern  Bugle  with  an 
inverted  white  Flower,  having  a  purple  Rim. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  and  fhady 
moift  Places,  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  where  it  fpreads 
and  increafes  greatly  by  the  Side  Shoots,  which  put  out 
Roots  at  their  Joints.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this, 
one  with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  pale  purple  Flower, 
which  I  obferved  growing  in  feveral  Parts  of  Weftmore- 
land  -,  but  thefe  do  not  differ  in  any  other  Refpecft  than 
in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  from  the  common,  there¬ 
fore  I  have  only  mentioned  them  as  Varieties. 

The  common  Bugle  is  greatly  efteemed  as  a  vulne¬ 
rary  Herb,  and  is  uled  both  internally  and  externally  ; 
it  enters  as  an  Ingredient  into  the  vulnerary  Decodtions 
of  the  Surgeons,  and  is  commended  externally,  applied 
to  Ulcers.  This  is  conftantly  mixed  with  the  vulnera¬ 
ry  Herbs,  imported  from  Switzerland.  It  is  titled  Con- 
fiolida  Media ,  or  Middle  Confound.  As  this  grows  na¬ 
turally  wild  in  great  Plenty,  fo  it  is  feldom  admited  in- 
to  Gardens. 


K  The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  the 
Leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  com-, 
mon  Bugle,  the  Stalks  are  weaker,  and  decline  on  eve¬ 
ry  Side,  and  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  are  much  fmaller, 
and  are  ranged  at  a  greater  Diftance.  This  is  admited 
into  fome  Gardens  lor  the  Sake  of  Variety,  and  propa¬ 
gates  in  Plenty  by  its  trailing  Stalks.  This  requires  a 
moift  ihady  Situation. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France ,  Germany, 
and  other  Countries,  but  is  not  a  Native  in  England . 
This  grows  about  four  or  five  Inches  high,  with  a  An¬ 
gle  Stalk,  which  is  garnilhed  with  Leaves  at  each  Joint, 
placed  oppofite  *,  thefe  are  oval,  and  indented  bluntly 
on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls  round 
the  Stalks,  and  toward  the  Top  form  a  dole  thick  Spike, 
and  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
Europe.  This  approaches  near  to  the  common  Bugle, 
but  the  Leaves  of  this  are  woolly,  and  the  Flower  Cups 
are  very  hairy,  in  which  the  chief  Difference  confifts.' 
There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  white,  and 
the  other  a  red  Flower. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Levant  by  Dr. 
T ournefort ,  and  is  preferved  by  thofe  who  are  curious 
in  collefting  rare  Plants.  There  are  two  or  three  Va¬ 
rieties  of  it,  which  only  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Flowers. 

This  Sort  requires  a  little  Protection  in  Winter, 
therefore  the  Plants  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with  a  loamy  Soil,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  in 
Summer  but  in  the  Winter  they  muft  be  removed  un¬ 
der  a  common  Frame,  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much 
free  Air  as  pofiible  in  mild  Weather  ;  but  in  hard  Froft 
fhould  be  covered,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through 
the  Winter  in  this  Country,  unlefs  it  proves  Very  fa¬ 
vourable. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  foon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  a  Pot  filled  with  loamy 
Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  till  Autumn, 
when  it  fhould  be  removed  under  a  Frame,  where  it 
may  be  fereened  from  hard  Froft.  In  the  Spring  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  which  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
feparate  Pots  as  foon  as  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  re¬ 
move,  and,  in  Summer,  placed  in  the  Shade,  and 
treated  as  the  old  Plants.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  the  latter  End  of  July.  It  may  alfo  be  in- 
creafed  by  Offsets,  but  this  is  a  flow  Method,  becaufe 
the  Plants  put  out  but  few  of  them,  efpecially  while 
they  are  young,  fo  the  other  Method  is  chiefly  prac- 
tifed. 

All  the  other  Sorts  are  hardy  enough,  and  are  eafily 
multiplied  by  their  Side  Shoots,  thefe  delight  in  a  moift 
fhady  Situation,  where  they  are  apt  to  fpread  too  much, 
efpecially  the  two  firft  Sorts. 

BULB  \Bulbus,  Lat.  of  Box6<k,  Gr.]  Bulbous  Roots 
are  of  two  Sorts,  viz.  tunicated  (or  coated)  and  fqua- 
mous  (or  fcaly).  A  tunicated  Root  confifts  of  many 
Coats,  involving  each  other  ;  as  in  the  Onion,  Tulip, 
&c.  whole  Roots,  if  cut  through  the  Middle,  plainly 
fhew  the  feveral  Coats.  A  fquamous  Root  confifts  of 
many  Scales,  lying  over  each  other  like  Tiles  upon  a 
Houfe,  or  Scales  on  Fifh  ;  of  this  Kind  are  the  Lily, 
Martagon,  id c. 

BULBINE.  See  Anthericum. 

BULBOCASTANUM.  See  Bunium. 

BULBOCODIUM.  Tourn.  Cor.  50.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant « 
368. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement,  it  is  Funnel-Jhaped , 
and  compofed  of  fix  Petals,  which  are  concave,  having  long 
narrow  Necks ,  connected  at  the  Mouth,  but  are  Spear - 
fihaped  above.  It  hath  fix  Awl-fihaped  Stamina ,  jhorter 
than  the  Petals,  and  are  inferted  in  their  Middle ,  having 
incumbent  Summits.  It  hath  an  oval,  blunt ,  three  cornered 
Germen ,  fupporting  a  flender  Style,  crowned  by  three  oblong 
ereCt  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  triangular 
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painted  Capfule ,  having  three  Cells ,  which  are  filled  with 
angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section 
of  Linnaeus' %  fixth  Clafs,  entitled,  Hexandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bulbocodium  foliis fubulato-linearibus.  Prod. Leyd,. 
41.  Bulbocodium  with  narrow  Awl-fhaped  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Bulbocodium  Alpinum  juncifolium  fore  unico  intus 
albo  extus  fquallide  rubente.  Rail.  Syn.  Ed.  3.  p.  374- 
pine  Rufh-leaved  Bulbocodium  with  a  Angle  Flower,  white 
on  the  Infide,  but  of  a  dirty  red  on  the  Outfibe. 

2.  Bulbocodium  foliis  lanceolatis,  Prod.  Leyd.  41. 
Bulbocodium  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Colchicum  vernum  Hifpanicum.  C.  B.  P.  69.  Sp unify 
Spring  Meadow  Saffron. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ,  and  al- 
fo  upon  Snowden,  in  Wales.  This  hath  a  fmall  bulbous 
Root,  which  is  covered  with  a  rough  hairy  Skin  ;  this 
lends  out  a  few  long  narrow  Leaves,  fomewliat  like 
thofe  of  the  Saffron,  but  are  narrower  •,  in  the  Middle 
of  thefe  the  Flower  comes  out,  which  ftands  on  the 
Top  of  the  Foot  Stalk,  growing  ereeft,  and  is  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Crocus,  but  fmaller  ;  the  Foot  Stalk 
riles  about  three  Inches  high,  and  hath  four  or  five 
lhort  narrow  Leaves  placed  alternately  upon  it  below 
the  Flower.  This  flowers  in  March ,  and  the  Seeds  are 
ripe  in  May ,  when  it  grows  in  a  Garden,  but  where  it 
grows  naturally  it  is  much  later. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  but  hath 
been  long  cultivated  in  Gardens.  It  hath  a  bulbous 
Root,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Snowdrop,  covered  with 
a  brown  Skin,  which  fends  out  three  or  four  Spear- 
fhaped  concave  Leaves,  between  which  comes  out  the 
Flower,  Handing  on  a  very  fhort  Foot  Stalk,  and  is 
compofed  of  fix  Petals,  three  Handing  on  the  Outfide, 
and  three  within  between  the  other  ;  thefe,  when  they 
firft  appear,  are  of  a  pale  Colour,  but  afterward  change 
to  a  bright  purple  ;  when  thele  decay,  they  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  triangular  Seed  Veflels,  which  are  full  of  fmall 
roundifh  Seeds.  It  produces  the  Flowers  about  the 
fame  Time  with  the  firft. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Offsets,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  other  bulbous  rooted  Flowers.  The  Time 
to  remove  them,  is  foon  after  their  Leaves  decay,  but 
the  Roots  may  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground  two  Months 
without  Prejudice  at  that  Seafon.  They  fhould  not  be 
removed  oftener  than  every  third  Year,  for  their  Roots 
do  not  multiply  very  faft,  fo  by  fuffering  them  to  re¬ 
main,  they  will  flower  much  ftronger,  and  make  a 
greater  Increafe  than  if  they  are  often  taken  up. 

The  firft  Sort  requires  an  eaftern  Afpetft,  for  if  it 
hath  too  much  Sun,  it  will  not  thrive  ;  but  the  fecond 
fhould  have  a  warmer  Situation,  fo  may  be  planted  in 
a  South  Border,  and  they  fhould  have  a  frefh  loamy  Soil, 
but  not  dunged.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
loamy  Earth  in  September ,  and  the  latter  End  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  1  ots  lhould  be  placed  under  a  Frame,  to  pro- 
tTd  them  from  feveie  Froft  •,  in  the  Spring  the  Plants 
will  appear,  when  they  may  be  removed  out  of  the 
Frame,  and  placed  where  they  may  have  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun,  but  fereened  from  the  South.  In  very  dry 
Weather,  they  fhould  be  refrefhed  now  and  then  with 
a  little  Water,  while  their  Leaves  continue  green,  but, 
when  thefe  decay,  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  to  a 
fhady  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn 
obferving  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  In  October 
there  fhould  be  a  little  frefh  Earth  laid  on  the  Surface 
of  the  other,  and  the  Pots  placed  in  fhelter  ao-ain  till  the 
following  Spring,  when  they  mult  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  former  Year,  till  their  Leaves  de¬ 
cay,  then  the  Roots  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and 
transplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden 
treating  them  as  the  old  Roots  >  the  Spring  following 
they  will  produce  their  Flowers.  0 

BUNIAS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  737. 

The  Characters  are, 

ne  EmP^ement  is  compofed  of  four  oblong  fpreading 


Leaves,  which  fall  away.  The  Flower  hath  four  Petals, 
placed  in  Form  of  a  Crcfs,  which  are  oval,  and  double  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement,  joined  at  their  Bafe,  and  ereCt. 
It  hath  fix  Stamina,  the  Length  of  the  Clip,  two  of  which 
are  oppofite,  and  foorter  than  the  other,  terminated  by  ereCi 
Summits ,  which  are  bifid  at  their  Bafe.  In  the  Center  is 
fituated  an  oblong  Germen ,  having  no  Style,  but  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
irregular  fhort  oval  Pod,  with  four  Angles,  one  or  other  of 
which  is  prominent  and  pointed,  inclofing  one  or  two  round- 
iflj  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaus’s  fifteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Tetradynamia  Sili- 
quofa,  the  Flowers  having  four  long,  and  two  fhort  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bunias  ftliculis  ovatis  gibbis  verrucofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  670.  Bunias  with  oval  convex  Pods,  having 
Protuberances.  This  is  the  Crambe  Orient alis  dentis  leo- 
nis  folio  erucaginis  facie.  Tour.  Car.  14.  Eaftern  S'ea 
Kale,  with  Dandelion  Leaves,  and  the  Appearance  of 
a  Rocket. 

2.  Bunias  ftliculis  tetragonis  angulis  bier  if  at  is.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  Bunias  with  fhort  four-cornered  Pods,  whofe 
Angles  are  doubly  crefted.  This  is  the  Erucago  Mon- 
fpeliaca  filiqua  quadrangula  echinata.  C.  B.  P.  99.  Mont  ¬ 
pelier  Erucago  with  fquare  echinated  Poets. 

3.  Bunias  ftliculis  ovatis  lavibus  ancipitibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  670.  Bunias  with  fmooth  oval  Pods,  Handing 
on  each  Side  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Eruca  maritima  Ita- 
lica,  filiqua  haft<e  cufpidi  fimili.  C.  B.  P.  99.  Italian 
maritime  Rocket,  with  Pods  refcmbling  the  Point  of  a 
Spear.  This  is  the  Cakile  maritima  ampliore  folio.  Tourn. 
Cor.  49. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  from 
whence  Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and' an  an¬ 
nual  Stalk,  which  decays  in  Autumn.  It  fends  out 
many  oblong  Leaves,  which  fpread  on  every  Side  near 
the  Ground,  and  are  deeply  jaged  on  their  Edges, 
like  thofe  of  the  Dandelion  ;  from  between  thefe  arife 
the  Stalks,  which  grow  upwards  of  two  Feet  high, 
fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side,  which  are  garnifh- 
ed  at  each  Joint  by  one  oblong  fharp  pointed  Leaf, 
eared  at  the  Bafe,  where  they  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
The  Branches  are  terminated  by  long  loofe  Spikes  of 
yellow  Flowers,  compofed  of  four  Leaves,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Cabbage  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  oval 
rough  Pods,  ending  in  a  Point,  inclofing  one  round 
Seed.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in 
September. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy,  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  fends 
out  many  Branches  on  every  Side,  which  fpread,  and 
incline  toward  the  Ground.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
glaucous  Leaves,  which  are  deeply  divided  into  manv 
Parts,  almoft  like  thofe  of  Swines  Crefs.  The  Flowers 
aie  produced  fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
toward  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  very 
fmall,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  Colour,  compofed  of  four 
Petals,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  fliort  Pods,  which  are  crefted  on  each  Side,  con¬ 
taining  one  or  two  roundifh  Seeds. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier ■; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  many  oblong 
Leaves  near  the  Root,  which  are  deeply  cut  on  each 
Side,  are  hairy,  and  fpread  on  the  Ground  ;  between 
thefe  arife  two  or  three  Stalks,  which  grow  a  Foot  and 
a  Hall  high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong  rough  Leaves,  indented  on 
t  eir  Edges  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  are  defti- 
tute  of  Leaves,  but  have  Flowers  placed  alternately  on 
each  Side  the  Branches,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
which  are  purple,  and  compofed  of  four  Petals  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  pointed  Pods,  containing  one  or 
two  roundifh  Seeds  ;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with 
narrow  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  propagated  bv  Seed  ;  the  firft 
Sort  may  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  :  In  the  Begming  of  April,  and  when  the  Plants 
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come  up,  they  Ihouid  be  thined,  leaving  them  two 
Feet  a  funder,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  The  fecond 
Year  they  will  produce  Fl-owers  and  Seeds,  and  the 
Roots  wili  abide  many  Years  after. 

The  other  two  Sorts  mult  be  fown  where  they  are  to 
remain,  but  the  beft  Time  is  in  Autumn,  becaufe  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  often  fail,  or  do  not  come 
up  Time  enough  to  perfetft  their  Seeds.  Thefe  require 
no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  thin  the  Plants  to  one  Foot  Diftance. 

BUNIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  298.  Bulbocajlanum 
Tourn.  Inft.  312.  Lab.  161.  Pig  Nut  or  Earth  Nut. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  great ,  or  general  Umbel  is  compofed  of  near  twenty 
Rays  or  fmall  Umbels ,  which  are  fhort,  and  clofe  together. 
The  Involucrum  of  the  great  Umbel ,  is  compofed  of  many 
fort  narrow  Leaves ,  thofe  of  the  fmaller  are  the  fame ,  but 
are  as  long  as  the  Umbels.  The  proper  Empalement  of  the 
Flower  is  fcarce  difcernable.  The  Rays  of  the  great  Umbel 
are  uniform.  The  Flowers  have  five  Heart -fhaped  Petals 
which  are  equal ,  and  turn  inward ,  they  have  five  Stamina 
which  are  Jhorter  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  fingle 
Summits  the  oblong  Germen  is  fituated  below  the  recep¬ 
tacle, fupp  or  ting  two  reflexed  Styles ,  crowned  by  a  blunt  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Fruit  divid¬ 
ing  in  two  Parts ,  containing  two  oval  Seeds ,  plain  on  one 
Side ,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaus' s  fifth  Clafs  of  Plants,  intitled  Pentandria 
Digynia ,  the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Bunium  bulbo  globofo  Savw.  Monfp.  2 56.  Earth 
Nut  with  a  globular  Root.  This  is  the  Bulbocajlanum 
tnajus  folio  Apii.  C.  B.  P.  162.  Greater  Earth  Nut, 
with  a  Parfley  Leaf. 

2.  Bunium  radice  turbinato.  Earth  Nut  with  a  tur¬ 
binated  Root.  This  is  the  Bulbocajlanum  Creticum  radice 
napi-formi  Tourn.  Cor.  Earth  Nut  of  Crete ,  with  a 
Turnep  Root. 

■3.  Bunium  foliis  tripartitis  filiformibus  linear ibus. 
Earth  Nut  with  very  narrow  tripartite  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Bulbocajlanum  minus  faxatile  Peucedani  folio.  T burn. 
Inft.  3  12.  Smaller  Rock  Earth  Nut  with  a  Sow  Fen¬ 
nel  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Paftures,  and 
in  Woods  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  of  this  there  is  a 
Variety,  fuppofed  to  be  larger  than  that  which  grows 
commonly  here,  but  I  could  never  obferve  any  efiential 
difference  between  them  ;  for  in  fome  Places  it  is  found 
much  larger  than  in  others,  but  when  they  have  been  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  Garden,  they  have  proved  to  be  the  fame. 
This  hath  a  tuberous  folid  Root  which  lies  deep  in  the 
Ground,  and  puts  out  fibres  from  the  Bottom  and  Sides. 
The  Leaves  are  finely  cut,  and  lie  near  the  Ground. 
The  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  which  is  round, 
channeled,  and  folid ;  the  lower  Part  being  naked,  but 
above,  where  it  branches  out,  there  is  one  Leaf  placed 
below  every  Branch,  which  are  cut  into  finer  Segments 
than  thofe  below :  The  Flowers  are  white,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  other  umbelliferous  Plants  ;  the  Seeds  are 
fmall,  oblong,  and  when  ripe  are  channeled.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July,  foon  after  which, 
the  whole  Herb  decays  to  the  Ground. 

The  Roots  of  this  fort  are  frequently  dug  up,  and 
by  the  poorer  fort  of  People  are  eaten  raw,  having 
muchRefemblance  in  T afte  to  the  Cheftnut,  from  whence 
it  had  the  Title  of  Bulbocajlanum.  Thefe  Roots  when 
boiled  are  very  pleafant  and  delicious,  and  arc  fuppof¬ 
ed  to  afford  great  Nourifhment.  The  Swine  are  very 
fond  of  thefe  Roots,  and  will  root  them  up,  when  they 
are  admited  where  they  grow,  and  will  foon  become 
fat  with  feeding  on  them. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort 
in  the  Ifiand  of  Crete,  but  it  grows  naturally  in  many 
other  Parts  of  the  Levant.  I  received  dried  Sam¬ 
ples  and  Seeds  of  this  from  Zant,  where  it  grows  plen¬ 
tifully. 
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The  third  Sort  I  received  from  ih e.  Alps.  This  is  t 
very  low  Plant,  feldom  riling  above  fix  Inches  high. 

Thefe  Plants  delight  to  grow  among  Grafs,  fo  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  thrive  long  in  a  Garden. 

BUPHTHALMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  876.  Afle- 
rifcus.  Tourni  Injt.  R.  H.  Tab.  285.  Ox-eye. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  different  in  the  feveral  Species :  It 
hath  a  compound  radiated  Flower,  compofed  of  hermaphro¬ 
dite  and  female  Florets.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers 
compofe  the  Ibi ft  thefe  are  Funnel- fhaped,  and  cut  into 
five  Parts  at  the  Brim,  which  fpread  open,  and  have  five 
J lender  Stamina  which  are  fihort,  and  terminated  by  cylin¬ 
drical  Summits  in  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  compref- 
fled  Germen,  flupporting  a  fiender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  thick 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Seed , 
whofe  Border  is  cut  into  many  Parts ;  the  Female  Flowers 
which  compofe  the  Rays  ( or  Border )  are  fir  etched  cut  on 
one  Side  like  a  Tongue,  which  fipreads  open,  and  is  indented 
at  the  Top  in  three  Parts ;  thefe  have  no  Stamina,  but  a 
double  headed  Germen  flupporting  a  fiender  Style ,  crowned 
by  two  oblong  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  a  jingle  com  - 
prejfed  Seed,  cut  on  each  Side. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion 
of  Linnaeus’ s  nineteenth  Clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  fiuperfiua.  The  Flowers  having  hermaphrodite 
and  female  Florets,  included  in  one  common  Empale¬ 
ment,  which  are  both  fruitful.- 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Buphthalmum  calycibus  foliofis,  foliis  cordatis  fer * 
ratis  trinerviis  baft  hinc  brevioribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  2  64. 
Ox-eye  with  a  leafy  Empalement,  Heart-fhaped  fawed' 
Leaves,  having  three  Veins,  and  the  Bafe  on  one  Side 
fhorter  than  the  other.  This  is  the  Chryfanthemum  Scro- 
phularite  folio  Americanum.  Pluk.  Aim.  99.  Tab.  22. 
f.  1.  American  Corn  Marigold,  with  a  Figwort  Leaf. 

2.  Buphthalmum  foliis  lanceolatis  fubdenticulatis gla- 
bris,  calycibus  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  415.  Ox-eye  with 
fmooth  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  (indented  below)  and  nak¬ 
ed  Empalements.  This  is  the  Afteroides  Alpina  falicis 
folio  glabro.  Tourn.  Cor.  51.  Tab.  487.  Baftard-  After 
of  the  Alps,  with  a  fmooth  Willow  Leaf. 

3.  Buphthalmum  foliis  lanceolatis  fubf err atis  villofis 
calycibus  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  414.  Ox-eye  with  Spear 
fhaped  Leaves,  fawed  below  and  hairy,  and  naked 
Empalements.  This  is  the  Alter  luteus  major ,  foliis 
fucclfa.  C.  B.  P.  2  66.  Greater  yellow  Starwort,  with 
Leaves  like  Devil’s  Bit. 

4.  Buphthalmum  calycibus  acute  foliofis,  ramis  al¬ 
ter  nis,  foliis  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus  integerrimis.  Hon . 
Clift.  414.  Ox-eye  with  acute  leafy  Empalements# 
Branches  placed  alternate,  and  entire  Leaves  embracing 
the  Stalks.  This  is  the  After  if cus  annuus,  foliis  ad  jlorem 
rigidis.  Tourn.  Inft.  497.  Annual  Afterifcus,  with 
rigid  I. eaves  under  the  Flowers 

5.  Buphthalmum  calycibus  acutis,  caulibus  glabris,- 
foliis  radicalibus  oblongo-ovatis  obtufis,  petiolis  longiftimtSi 
Ox-.eye  with  acute  Empalements,  fmooth  Stalks,  and 
the  lower  Leaves  oblong,  oval,  and  blunt,  and  very 
long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Afterifcus  annuus  fo¬ 
liis  ad  jlorem  rigidis  flore  minore  elatior.  Tourn.  Inft.  49  7. 
Taller  annual  Afterifcus,  with  a  fmaller  Flower  and 
rigid  Leaves  to  the  Empalement. 

6.  Buphthalmum  floribus  axillaribus  calycibus  folio¬ 
fis,  fpinis  terminalibus,  foliis  oblongis  obtufis ,  feftilibus. 
Ox-eye  with  Flowers  coming  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Branches,  leaiy  Empalements  ending  with  Spines,  and 
oblong  blunt  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Afterifcus  annuus  maritimus  patulus.  Tourn , 
Inft.  498.  Annual  fpreading  maritime  Afterifcus. 

7.  Buphthalmum  calycibus  obtuse  foliofis pedunculatis, 
ramis  alternis ,  foliis  cuneiformibus .  Hort.  Cliff.  414. 
Ox-eye  with  blunt  leafy  Empalements,  having  Foot 
Stalks,  alternate  Branches,  and  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Afterifcus  maritimus  perennis  patulus.  Tcurn . 
Inft.  498.  Perennial  fpreading  maritime  Afterifcus. 

8.  Buphthalmum  calycibus  obtuse  foliofis  feftilibus 
axillaribus,  foliis  oblongis  obtufis.  Hort.  Clift.  414.  Ox- 

ey  € 
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eye  with  blunt  leafy  Empalements,  fifing  clofe  to  the 
Side  of  the  Stalks,  and  oblong  blunt  Leaves.  1  Jus  is 
the  Afterifcus  annuus  Lufitanicus  odoratus.  Boerh .  lnd.  alt. 
105.  Annual  Portugal  fweet  fcented  Afterifcus. 

p.  Buphthalmum  calycibus  obtuse  foliolis pedunculatis, 
axillaribus,  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis.  Ox-eye  with  a  blunt 
leafy  Empalement,  having  Foot  Stalks  coming  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  blunt  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  AJierifcus  aquations  annuus  patulus. 
<F ourn.  Inft.  498.  Spreading  aquatick  annual  Afte¬ 
rifcus.  .  ... 

10.  Buphthalmum  foliis  oppofitis  lanceolatis petiolatis 

bidentatis.  Hort.  Clift7.  415.  Ox-eye  with  Spear  fhaped 
Leaves  growing  oppofite,  with  Foot  Stalks  having 
two  Teeth.  This  is  the  Afterifcus  frutefcens  leucoij  foliis 
fereceis  (A  incanis.  Hort.  Kith.  44.  Tab.  38.  Shrubby 
Afterifcus  with  filky  hoary  Stock-Giiliflower  Leaf. 

11.  Buphthalmum  foliis  oppofitis  lineari-lanceclatis 
craffts ,  glabris,  floribus  pedunculatis.  Ox-eye  with  thick 
fmooth,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  oppo¬ 
fite,  and  Flowers  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  A- 
fterifcus  frutefcens  leucoij  foliis  viridibus  &  fplendentibus . 
Hort.  Kith.  43.  Fab.  38.  Shrubby  Afterifcus,  with 
green,  fhining,  Stock-Giiliflower  Leaves. 

12.  Buphthalmum  foliis  oppofitis  lineari-lanceolatis 
craffts  incanis ,  floribus  feffilibus.  Ox-eye  with  thick, 
hoary,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
and  Flowers  growing  dole  to  the  Branches.  1  his  is 
the  Afterifcus  frutefcens  leucoij  foliis  anguftifftmis  fereceis  (A 
incanis.  Ind.  Hort.  Chelfl  27.  Shrubby  Afterifcus  with 
very  narrow,  hoary  Stock-Giiliflower  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  Kurope  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk.  From 
the  Root  there  arifes  many  Stalks,  in  Number  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  Size  of  the  Roots ;  thefe  grow  upward 
of  three  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint 
with  two  oblong  Heart- fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
fite,  which  have  three  longitudinal  Veins,  and  the  Bafe 
on  one  Side  fhorter  than  the  other.  The  Flowers  come 
out  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  having  a  leafy 
Empalement ;  thefe  are  radiated  and  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  refembling  a  fmall  Sun  Flower,  from 
whence  the  Inhabitants  of  America  have  given  it  that 
Appellation.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft ,  and  when 
the  Autumns  prove  favourable,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in 
Kngland  but  as  it  propagates  eafdy  by  parting  of  the 
Roots,  fo  there  are  few  Perfons  who  are  follicitous 
about  the  Seed.  The  belt  Time  to  tranfplant  and  part 
the  Roots,  is  toward  the  End  of  October,  when  the 
Stalks  begin  to  decay.  Thefe  fhould  be  removed  every 
other  Year,  to  prevent  their  fpreadingtoo  far  •,  they  are 
very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  any  Situation  ;  but  as  their 
Roots  are  apt  to  extend  on  every  Side,  fo  they  are  not 
proper  for  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden  ;  but  in 
large  Borders  on  the  Sides  of  rural  Walks,  or  in 
Spaces  between  Shrubs,  they  will  be  ornamental  during 
their  Seafon  of  flowering. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  as  al¬ 
io  in  Auftria,  Italy ,  and  the  South  of  France.  This 
hath  alfo  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk  ;  it 
grows  near  two  Feet  high,  with  (lender  branching 
Stalks,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves 
ending  in  a  Point  ;  the  Flowers  grow  at  the  Extremity 
of  the  branches,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour, 
and  radiated  round  their  Borders  like  thofe  of  Starwort. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  ft  here  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this,  dif¬ 
fering  in  the  Breadth  of  their  Leaves  and  Size  of  their 
Flowers,  but  from  the  fame  Seeds  all  thefe  have  been 
produced. 

This  Sort  is  generally  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Roots,  which  may  be  performed  at  the  fame  Time, 
and  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  directed  for  the  fecond 
Sort\  As  this  doth  not  fpread  fo  much  as  the  former, 
to  a  few  Roots  may  be  allowed  Room  in  the  Borders  of 
tne  Flower  Garden,  efpecially  thofe  which  have  little 
Sun,  where  thefe  will  continue  a  long  Time  in  flower. 

Ihe  third  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  fecond,  but  the 
>  -eaves  are  broader  and  obtufe  •,  the  Stalks  and  Leaves 
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are  alfo  hairy,  in  which  con  lifts  their  Difference.  Thisj 
flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  is  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  have  been  fuppofed  only 
Varieties  of  each  other,  but  from  many  Years  Expe¬ 
rience,  I  could  never  find  that  either  of  them  altered. 
The  under  Leaves  of  the  fifth  Sort  have  much  longer 
Foot  Stalks,  and  are  rounder  at  their  Extremity  than 
thofe  of  the  fourth  ;  the  Stalks  are  fmoother,  grow 
much  taller,  and  the  Branches  extend  much  farther ; 
and  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  are  larger,  but  the 
Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  thefe  Differences  are  conftant. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  the  fourth  Sort,  with  Sulphur- 
coloured  Flowers,  which  is -changeable. 

Thefe  are  annual  Plants,  which  grow  naturally  in  the 
South  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sicily.  The  fourth 
Sort  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  but  the  fifth  near 
twice  that  Height.  Their  Stalks  divide  into  many 
Branches  upward,  and  thefe  Side  Branches  rife  above 
the  middle  Stalk.  They  are  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  placed  alternately  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks ;  the  Fmpalement  confifts  of  feven  long 
ft  iff  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  a  fharp  Point; 
thefe  fpread  out  to  a  great  Diftance  beyond  the  Rays 
of  the  Flower,  in  Form  of  a  Star.  JThe  Flower  fits 
clofe  upon  the  Empalement,  the  Border  or  Rays  being 
compofed  of  many  female  Florets,  which  have  one  Side 
ftretched  out  like  a  Tongue,  and  indented  at  the  End 
in  three  Parts ;  the  Middle  or  Difk  of  the  Flower,  is 
compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  which  are  tubu- 
lous,  Funnel-fhaped,  and  flightly  indented  in  five 
Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  comprefied  Seeds.  Thefe 
Plants  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in 
September ,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  fh'ould  be  fown  in  April,  on  open 
Borders,  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no 
other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  of  Weeds,  and  thin 
them  to  the  Diftance  of  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  that  their 
Branches  may  have  Room  to  fpread. 

The  fixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  Sorts,  are  alfo  annual 
Plants,  which  grow  naturally  in  the  fame  Countries 
with  the  two  laft.  Thefe  feldom  grow  more  than  one 
Foot  high  in  Gardens,  but  where  they  are  wild  not  fo 
high,  but  fend  out  many  fpreading  Branches  near  the 
Root.  Thefe  come  out  alternate,  as  doth  alfo  their 
Leaves,  which  are  oblong,  blunt,  and  hairy,  growing 
clofe  to  the  Branches  without  any  Foot  Stalks  ;  the 
Leaves  of  the  Empalement  of  the  fixth  Sort,  end  in  a 
very  fharp  Spine,  and  are  much  broader  at  their  Bafe 
than  either  of  the  other.  The  Flowers  of  all  thefe  have 
much  the  Appearance  of  thofe  of  the  two  laft,  but  are 
fmaller,  and  thofe  of  the  eighth  Sort  have  an  agreeable 
Odour.  They  flower  at  the  fame  Seafon  with  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  and  are  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  a  low  perennial  Plant,  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rarely  rifes  a  Foot  high,  fending 
out  many  fpreading  Branches  from  the  Stem  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  hairy  Leaves,  which  are  very  narrow 
at  their  Bafe,  but  broad  and  roundifh  at  their  Extre¬ 
mity  •,  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  former  Sorts,  but  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement 
are  foft  and  obtufe.  Thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  Kngland,  but  the  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by 
Slips  during  the  Summer  Seafon  ;  if  the  Cutings  are 
planted  in  a  Bed  of  frefh  loamy  Earth,  and  covered 
with  a  Eland  Glafs,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the 
>Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water,  they  will  take  Root  in  about  fix  Weeks, 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  undunged 
Earth,  and  placed  in  a  Iliad y  Situation  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to 
a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
End  of  October,  when  they  muftbe  removed  to  a  Frame 
foi  the  W  inter  Seaion,  being  too  tender  to  live  abroad 
in  Winter  in  this  Country  ;  but  as  they  only  require 
I  loteition  from  hard  Frofts,  fo  they  will  thrive  better 
1  when 
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“when  they  have  a  great  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather,  than 
if  confined  in  a  Green-houfe  ;  therefore  the  belt  Method 
is  to  place  them  in  a  common  Frame,  where  they  may  be 
fully  expofed  in  mild  Weather,  but  fcreened  from  the 
FrofL  This  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ;  it  flowers  great 
Part  of  the  Year,  which  renders  it  the  more  valuable. 

The  tenth  Sort  rifes  with  feveral  woody  Stems  from 
the  Root,  which  grow  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten 
'Feet,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  very  unequal  in 
Size,  fome  of  which  are  very  narrow  and  long,  others 
are  broad  and  obtufe ;  thefe  are  intermixed,  fometimes 
coming  out  at  the  fame  Joint,  and  often  at  the  inter¬ 
mediate  one  •,  thefe  are  foft,  hoary,  and  placed  oppo- 
lite :  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  larger  Leaves  have  on 
their  upper  Side,  near  their  Bafe,  two  fharp  Teeth  Hand¬ 
ing  upward,  and  a  little  higher  there  are  generally  two 
or  three  more,  growing  on  the  Edge  of  the  Leaves. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches 
Angle ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  have 
fcaly  Empalements.  It  grows  naturally  in  America . 
I  received  another  Sort  of  this  from  the  Havannah , 
which  was  found  growing  naturally  there  by  Dr.  Hou- 
ftoun ,  who  fent  it  by  the  following  Title,  Chryfanthe- 
mira  fruticofum  maritimum ,  foliis  glaucis  oblongis ,  -  flore 
luteo.  Sloan.  Hiji.  Jam.  i.  p.  125.  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  fhorter  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  tenth  Sort, 
and  have  no  Teeth  on  their  Foot  Stalks,  but  in  other 
Refpe&s  are  very  like  it,  but  the  Plants  are  not  fo 
hardy.  The  tenth  has  been  long  preferved  in  the  Eng- 
lijb  Gardens,  and  was  orjginally  brought  from  Virginia , 
as  I  was  informed  by  the  Bifhop  of  London's  Gardener, 
who  raifed  it  in  1696  at  Fulham. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama 
JJlands ,  from  whence  I  have  feveral  Times  received  the 
Seeds.  This  feldom  grows  much  more  than  three  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which 
are  fucculent,  except  near  the  Root,  where  they  are 
lignous ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  thick  fucculent  Spear- 
Ihaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  upon  Foot  Stalks 
which  are  two  Inches  long.  Thefe  Flowers  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  tenth  Sort,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour.  They  appear  in  July,  Auguft ,  and  September ,  but 
often  continue  till  the  End  of  October.  I  received  this 
alfo  from  the  Havannah ,  where  it  grows  plentifully  on 
the  Borders  of  the  Sea. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  in  the  Bahama  Iflands ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  fends  out  many 
flender  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  rile  near  three  Feet 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  thick  fuccu¬ 
lent  Leaves,  which  are  very  hoary,  growing  oppofite, 
embracing  the  Stalk  at  their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots,  hav¬ 
ing  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  Thefe  appear  at  the  fame 
Time  with  thofe  of  the  eleventh  Sort. 

As  thefe  three  Sorts  do  not  perfect  their  Seeds  in  this 
Country,  fo  they  are  propagated  by  Cutings.  They 
fhould  be  planted  in  July,  when  the  Plants  have  been 
for  fome  Time  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  whereby  their 
Shoots  will  be  hardened  and  better  prepared  to  take 
Root,  than  when  they  firfl  come  abroad.  The  Cut¬ 
ings  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light 
loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  gentle  Warmth, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Day,  and  gently  refrefh  them  with  Water,  but  it 
mufl:  be  given  to  them  fparingly,  for  much  Wet 
will  rot  them.  In  about  fix  Weeks  thefe  will  have 
taken  Root,  when  they  mufl:  be  gradually  inured  to 
bear  the  open  Air,  and  foon  after  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  loamy 
Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  until  they  have  taken 
Irefh  Root ;  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fhel- 
tered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  Middle 
of  October ,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe.  The  tenth  Sort  being  hardier  than  either  of 
the  other,  may  be  placed  in  a  common  Green-houfe 
but  the  other  two  will  thrive  better  in  a  warm  Glafs 
Cafe,  where  they  will  receive  more  Sun,  and  have  a 
drier  Air.  During  the  Winter,  they  fhould  have  but 
little  Moiflure,  and  in  very  mild  Weather  they  fhould 
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have  frefh  Air  admited  to  them.  In  the  Summef  thdy 
muft  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  ancl 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  exotick  Plants. 

BUPLEUROIDES.  See  Phyllis. 

BUPLEURUM  [fo  called,  from  BoA,  Bos,  and  uxiu- 
pou,  cofta ,  latus,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  believed,  that  if 
Cows  eat  of  it,  it  will  burft  their  Bellies ;  and  therefore 
fome  have  taken  it  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Bupaftris  of 
Pliny,  who  fays,  Et  ipfurn  nomen  indicio  ejl  Bourn  certe  ve- 
nenum  effie ,  quod  diflilire  de  guftata  fatenttir.  ]  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  291.  Lourn.  Injt.  309.  Lab.  1 63.  Hare’s-ear. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbellated  Flower  ■,  the  Rays  of 
the  principal  Umbel  are  thin ,  confifting  of  ten  fmaller  Um- 
bels ,  which  are  ereCt  and  fpread ;  the  Involucrum  of  the 
great  Umbel  is  compofed  of  many  oval  pointed  Leaves ,  thefe 
of  the  fmall  have  five.  Lhe  Flower  hath  five  fmall  Heart  - 
Jhaped  Petals ,  which  are  inflex  ed-,  it  hath  five  flender  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  The 
Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower,  fupporting  two  fmall 
reflexed  Styles ,  crowned  by  a  fmall  Stigma .  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  roundifh  compreffed  Fruit  which  is  chan¬ 
neled,  dividing  in  two  Parts ,  containing  two  oblong  chan¬ 
neled  Seeds,  convex  on  one  Side,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Digy- 
nia,  the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Bupleurum  involucrisuniverfalibus  nuttis, foliis per - 
foliatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  64.  Hare’s-ear,  whofe  greater  Um¬ 
bel  hath  no  Involucrum,  and  the  Stalks  growing  through 
the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Perfoliata  vulgatiflima  five  ar - 
venfis.  C.  B.  P.  2 77.  The  moil  common  or  Field  Tho¬ 
rough  Wax. 

2-.  Bupleurum  involucellis  pentaphyllis  crliculatis, 
univerfali  triphyllo  ovato ,  foliis  amplexicaulibus  cordato- 
lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  236.  Hare’s-ear  with  the  fmall 
Involucrums  compofed  of  five  orbicular  Leaves,  the 
larger  of  three  oval  ones,  and  Heart  Spear- fhaped  Leaves 
embracing  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Perfoliata  Alpina  angufti- 
folia  major  folio  angulofo.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  narrow-leaved 
Thorough  Wax  of  the  Alps,  with  an  angular  Leaf. 

3.  Bupleurum  involucellis  pentaphyllis  acutis,  uni- 
verfali  triphyllo ,  flofculo  centrali  altiore,  ramis  divarica- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  237.  Hare’s-ear  with  fmaller  Invo¬ 
lucrums,  compofed  -of  five  pointed  Leaves  which  are 
acute,  thofe  of  the  larger  three-leaved,  the  Flower  in  the 
Center  taller,  and  the  Branches  fpreading  from  each  other. 
This  is  the  Perfoliata  minor  anguftifolia ,  Bupleuri  folio. 
C.  B.  P.  277.  Smaller  narrow-leaved  Thorough  Wax 
with  a  Hare’s-ear  Leaf. 

4.  Bupleurum  caule  dichotomo  fubnudo,  involucris  mi¬ 
nimis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  238.  Hare’s-ear  with  Stalks 
growing  from  the  Diviflon  of  the  Branches,  which  have 
no  Leaves  below,  and  a  very  fmall  pointed  Involucrum. 
This  is  the  Bupleurum  folio  rigido.  C.  B.P.  278.  Hare’s- 
ear  with  a  fliff  Leaf. 

5.  Bupleurum  nmbellis fimplicibus  alternis pentaphyl¬ 
lis  fubtrifloris .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  238.  Hare’s-ear  with  fingle 
Umbels  growing  alternate,  and  five  Leaves  under  each 
three  Flowers.  This  is  the  Bupleurum  anguflijfimo  folio. 
C.  B.  P.  278.  Hare’s-ear  with  a  very  narrow  Leaf. 

6.  Bupleurum  /ra/c/OT,  foliis  cbovatis  integerrimis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  238.  Shrubby  Hare’s-ear,  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves  which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Bupleurum 
arbor efeens falicis  folio.  L ourn.  Inft.  3 1  o.  Tree-like  Hare’s- 
ear  with  a  Willow  Leaf.  And  the  Sefeli  APthiopicum  fru- 
tex.  Dod.  Pempt.  312.  Shrubby  Hartwort  of  Ethiopia. 

7.  Bupleurum  frut efeens,  foliis  vernalibus  decompcfitis 
planis  incifis ,  (eftivalibus  filiformibus  angulatis  trifidis.  Lin. 
Sp. Plant.  238.  Shrubby  Hare’s-ear,  whofe  Spring  Leaves 
are  decompounded,  plain  and  cut,  andthe  Summer  Leaves 
are  narrow,  angular,  and  trifid.  This  is  the  Bupleurum 
frut  efeens  foliis  exuno  punClo  plurimisjunceis  tetragonis.  Bur- 
man.  Afr.  195.  Lab.  yi.fol.  1.  Shrubby  Hare’s-ear,  with 
many  four  angled  rufhy  Leaves  coming  from  one  Point. 

The  firfl:  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  Land 
amongfl  Wheat,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  fel- 
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dom  admited  into  Gardens.  The  Leaves  and  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  are  ufed  in  Medicine  •,  the  Herb  is  efteemed 
good  for  diifolving  fcrophulous  Tumours,  and  is  by 
fome  ufed  for  internal  Ailments,  Ruptures,  and  Bruifes 
from  a  Fall.  This  is  an  annual  Plant. 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Sorts,  are  alfo 
annual.  The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts 
of  England ,  the  others  are  Natives  of  the  Alps  and  Py¬ 
renees  -,  thefe  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  Thofe  who  are  defirous 
to  have  any  of  thefe  Species  in  their  Gardens,  fhould 
fow  their  Seeds  in  Autumn,  where  the  Plants  are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting 
well ;  and  keep  the  Plants  clean  from  Weeds,  which 
is  all  the  Culture  they  require.  They  flower  in  June 
and  July,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  a  woody  Stem,  which  fends  out 
many  Branches  on  every  Side,  fo  as  to  form  a  large 
Head  or  Bufh.  Thefe  are  covered  with  a  purplifh 
Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  ftiff  Leaves, 
which  are  very  fmooth  and  of  a  Sea-green  Colour  ;  the 
Ends  of  the  Branches  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Fennel.  Thefe 
come  out  in  Augujl ,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  per- 
fe£t  Seeds  in  England.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  South 
of  France  and  Italy,  near  the  Borders  of  the  Sea. 

It  is  commonly  known  among  Gardeners  by  the  Ti¬ 
tle  of  Shrubby  Ethiopian  Flartwort,  and  is  now  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens  for  Sale.  This  grows 
five  or  fix  Feet  high,  forming  a  large  regular  Bufh, 
and  the  Leaves  continuing  green  through  the  Year 
render  it  more  valuable.  It  is  hardy,  fo  will  live 
in  the  open  Air,  and  may  be  intermixed  with  other 
ever-grcen  Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth,  in  the  Front  of 
taller  Trees,  where  their  Stems  are  defigned  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Sight,  where  they  wall  make  an  agree¬ 
able  Variety.  It  is  propagated  by  Cutings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  loamy  Earth, 
and  in  Winter  fhekered  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame ;  in 
the  Spring  the  Cutings  will  put  out  Roots,  but  they 
wall  not  be  fit  to  trar.fplan-t  till  the  Autumn  following  •, 
fo  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  in 
Summer,  and  in  dry  Weather  they  muftbe  refrefhed  with 
Water.  I  he  young  Plants  may  be  planted  in  a  Nurfery 
Bed  at  two  Feet  Diftance,  for  a  Year  or  two  to  get 
Strength,  and  then  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

„ The  fcventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  the  Gardens  in 
Holland.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Heio-ht 
of  five  or  fix  Feet,  fending  out  fome  Side  Branches, 
which  in  the  Spring  have  their  lower  Parts  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  compofed  of  many  fmall  plain  Lobes,  which 
are  finejy  cut  like  thofe  of  Coriander,  and  of  a  Sea- 
green  Colour,  thefe  Leaves  foon  fall  off,  and  the  up- 
Pei  ^ie  ^ranc^es  are  clofely  covered  with  lono- 

.  ufl1,  ]Je  ^fiaves  having  four  Angles,  which  come  out 
in  Clutters  from  each  Joint.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
fpieading  Umbels  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  fmall  and  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  channeled  Seeds. 

1  his  Sort  is  commonly  propagated  by  Cutings,  which 
do  readily  take  Root,  if  they  are  planted  in  April  in 
Fots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mode- 
nue  hot  Bed,  and  when  they  have  taken  Root,  they 
fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  and  af¬ 
ter  having  obtained  Strength,  they  may  be  planted 
each  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth, 
pacing  them  in  the  Shade,  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
oot,  when  they  may  be  placed  with  other  exotick 
ants  in  a  fiiekered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  Autumn  when  they  mutt  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe,  and  placed  with  fuch  hardy  Plants  as  re¬ 
quire  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  only 
require  Protection  from  Froft.  ; 

If  this  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be 
iown  in  the  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  rine  in  Pr»rs 
filled  with  light  Earth,  which  muVbe  LiSeci  tmd 
a  Frame  m  Wtnter,  and  in  the  Spring  removed  to  a 
very  gentle  hot  Bed,  which  will  foon  bring  up  the 
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Plants  ;  thefe  mutt  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by 
Degrees,  and  then  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe 
railed  from  Cutings.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 


BURNET. 


See  Poterium  and  Sanguiforba. 


BURSA  PASTORIS,  Shepherds-pouch.  This  is 
a  common  Weed  in  moft  Parts  of  England ;  which  pro^ 
pagates  fo  faft  by  Seeds,  as  not  to  be  eafily  cleared 
when  they  are  permited  to  fhed ;  for  there  are  com¬ 
monly  four  Generations  of  this  Plant  from  Seeds  in  a 
Year,  fo  faft  does  the  Seed  ripen,  and  the  Plants  come 
up  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  too  foon  or  carefully  rooted 
out  of  a  Garden. 

BUTOMUS,  [b zToy.ov,  of  (3W  an  Ox,  and  Ay.vct, 
to  cut,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  Leaves  of  it  are  fo  acute 
that  the  Tongue  and  Lips  of  Oxen,  which  am  °reat 
Lovers  of  this  Plant,  are  wounded  by  it,  fo  chat  the 
Blood  Hues  forth  :  It  is  alfo  called  Juncus  Florida ,  be¬ 
caufe  it  has  the  Leaves  of  a  Rufh,  and  produces  a  fine 
Bunch  of  Flowers.]  The  Flowering- rufh,  or  Water- 
gladiole. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flowers  grow  in  a  fmgle  Umbel ,  having  a  Jhort 
three  leaved  Fnvolucrum.  The  Flower  hath  fix  roundijh 
concave  Petals ,  which  are  alternately  fmaller  and  more 
pointed,  it  hath  nine  Awl-f japed  Stamina ,  fx  of  which 
furround  the  other ,  and  are  terminated  by  double  lamellated 
Summits ;  it  hath  fix  oblong  pointed  G er men,  fuppor ting 
a  Jingle  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  become  Jix  oblong 
pointed  Cap  files,  having  one  Cell  filled  with  oblong  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Limans’ s  ninth  Clafs,  intitled  Enneandria  Hexagy- 
nia,  the  Flower  having  nine  Stamina,  and  fix  Germen. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Butomus,  FI.  Lap.  159.  The  Elowering-rufh,  or 
Water-gladiole.  This  is  the  Juncus  fioridus  major.  C. 
B.P.  112.  Greater  Flowering-rufh. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  with  a 
Rofe  coloured  Flower,  and  the  other  with  a  white 
I  lover,  but  thefe  are  only  accidental  Variations, 
therefore  not  to  be  enumerated  as  diftindt  Species. 

The  Rofe  coloured  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  Hand¬ 
ing  Waters,  in  many  Parts  of  England  the  other  is  a 
Variety  of  this,  though  lefs  common  with  us  near  Lon¬ 
don.  Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  in  boggy  Places, 
or  by  planting  them  in  Citterns,  which  fhould  be  kept 
filled  with  Water,  that  fhould  have  about  a  Foot  Thick- 
nefs  of  Earth  in  the  Bottom,  into  which  the  Roots 
fhould  be  planted,  or  the  Seed  fown  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe  •,  thefe,  though  common  Plants,  yet  produce  very 
pretty  Flowers,  and  are  worth  propagating  for  Va- 
riety  s  fake,  efpecially  if  in  any  Part  of  the  Garden  there 
fhould  be  Conveniency  for  an  artificial  Bog,  or  where 
there  are  Ponds  of  Handing  Water,  as  is  many  times 
the  Cafe,  and  Perfons  are  at  a  Lott  what  to  plant  in 
fuch  Places,  that  may  appear  beautiful •,  whereas,  if 
thefe, .  and  a  few  more  wild  Plants,  which  naturally 
grow  in  fuch  Places,  were  taken  into  the  Garden,  they 
would  have  a  very  good  Effedl  in  diverfifying  the  feve¬ 
ral  Parts  thereof. 

BUXUS,  The  Box  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant ; 
the  male  Flowers  have  a  three  leaved,  and  the  female  a 
four  leaved  Empalement  which  are  concave.  The  male 
Mowers  have  two ,  and  the  female  three  concave  Petals , 
which  arc  larger  than  the  Empalement.  The  male  Flowers 
have  four  upright  Stamina ,  terminated  by  double  erect  Sum¬ 
mits  with  a  Rudiment  of  a  Germen,  but  no  Style  or  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  female  Flowers  have  roundijh,  blunt ,  three  cor- 

nered  Germen ,  fuppor  ting  three  very  Jhort  Styles,  crowned 
by  cbtufe  prickly  Stigma.  The  Empalement  'afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundifj  Capfule,  fljaped  like  an  inverted  Pottage 
ot,  opening  in  three  Cells,  each  having  two  oblong  Seeds , 
which  are  caf  forth  by  the  Elasticity  of  the  Pod  when  ripe. 

This 
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This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedtion 
of  Limans’ s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  entitled  Moncscia  Petran- 
dria ,  there  being  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant,  and  the  male  Flowers  having  four  Stamina, 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Buxus  arborefcens ,  foliis  ovatis.  Tree  Box  with 
oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Buxus  arborefcens.  C.  B.  P. 
232.  Tree  Box. 

2.  Buxus  arborefcens  foliis  lanceolatis.  Tree  Box  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Buxus  auguftifolia. 
Raij.  Syn.  445.  Narrow  leaved  Box. 

3.  Buxus  humilis  foliis  orbiculatis.  Dwarf  Box  with 
round  Leaves.  This  is  the  Buxus  humilis ,  Pod.  pempt. 
782.  Dwarf -or  Dutch  Box. 

Thefe  are  three  certainly  diftindt  Species.  The  two 
Sorts  of  T ree  Box  have  been  frequently  raifed  from  Seeds, 
and  conftantly  produced  Plants  of  the  fame  Kind  from 
thofe  the  Seeds  were  taken  from  ;  and  the  Dwarf  Box 
will  never  rife  to  any  confiderable  Fleight  with  any 
Culture,  nor  have  I  ever  feen  this  Sort  flower,  where 
the  Plants  have  been  encouraged  to  grow  many  Years 
in  the  greateft  Luxuriancy.  There  are  two  or  three  Va¬ 
rieties  of  the  firft  Sort,  which  are  propagated  in  the 
Gardens,  one  with  yellow,  and  the  other  white  ftriped 
Leaves.  The  other  hath  the  Tops  of  the  Leaves  only 
marked  with  yellow,  which  is  called  Piped  Box. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  grow  in  great  Plenty  upon 
Box-hill  near  Parking  in  Surry ,  where  were  formerly 
large  Trees  .of  thefe  Kinds ;  but  of  late  they  have  been 
pretty  much  deftroyed  yet  there  are  great  Numbers 
of  the  Trees  remaining,  which  are  of  a  confiderable 
Bignefs.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  very  ufeful  for 
Turners,  Engravers,  and  Mathematical  Inftrument- 
makers,  the  Wood  being  fo  hard,  clofe,  and  ponder¬ 
ous,  as  to  fink  in  Water,  which  renders  it  very  valuable 
for  divers  Utenfils. 
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All  the  Varieties  of  the  Tree  or  large  Box  are  proper 
to  intermix  in  Clumps  of  Ever-greens,  (Pc.  where  they 
add  to  the  Variety  of  fuch  Plantations ;  thefe  may  be 
propagated  by  planting  the  Cutings  in  Autumn  in  a 
fhady  Border,  obferving  to  keep  them  watered  until 
they  have  taken  Root  i  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  Nurferies,  till  they  are  fit  for  the  Purpofes  intend¬ 
ed.  The  belt  Seafon  for  removing  thefe  Trees  is  in 
October ,  though  indeed,  if  Care  be  ufed  to  take  them 
up  with  a  good  Ball  of  Earth,  they  may  be  tranfplant¬ 
ed  almoft  at  any  time,  except  in  the  Summer :  Thefe 
Trees  are  a  very  great  Ornament  to  cold  and  barren 
Soils,  where  few  other  Things  will  grow ;  they  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  Branches,  or 
from  Seeds :  The  laft  being  the  beft  Method  to  have 
them  grow  to  be  large,  the  Seeds  muft  be  fown  loon 
after  they  are  ripe  in  a  fhady  Border,  which  muft  be  du¬ 
ly  watered  in  dry  Weather. 

The  Dwarf  Kind  of  Box  is  ufed  for  bordering  of 
Flower  Beds,  or  Borders ;  for  which  Purpofe  it  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  any  other  Plant,  it  being  fubjedt  to  no  Injuries 
from  Cold  or  Heat,  and  is  of  long  Duration,  is  very 
eafily  kept  handfome,  and,  by  the  Firmnefs  of  its  Root¬ 
ing,  keeps  the  Mould  in  the  Borders  from  walhing  into 
the  Gravel-walks,  more  effiedtually  than  any  Plant 
whatever.  This  is  increafed  by  parting  the  Roots,  or 
planting  the  Slips  ;  but  as  it  makes  fo  great  an  Increafe 
of  itfelf,  and  fo  eafily  parts,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  plant  the  Slips  that  have  no  Roots ;  but  it  is  now 
become  fo  common,  that  it  may  be  purchafed  from  the 
Nurferies  at  a  cheap  Rate. 

The  manner  of  planting  this  in  Edgings,  (Pc.  is  fo 
well  underftood  by  every  working  Gardener,  that  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  mention  any  Thing  of  that  Kind 
here. 
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CAAPEBA.  See  Ciflfampelus. 

CABBAGE.  See  Braflica. 


CABINET,  in  a  Garden,  is  a  Conveniency  which 
differs  from  an  Arbour,  in  this,  that  an  Arbour  or 
Summer-houfe  is  of  a  great  Length,  and  arched  over 
Head  in  the  Form  of  a  Gallery  ;  but  a  Cabinet  is  either 
fquare,  circular,  or  in  Cants,  making  a  Kind  of  a  Sa¬ 
lon,  to  be  fet  at  the  Ends,  or  in  the  Middle  of  a  long 
Arbour. 

CACALIANTHEMUM.  See  Cacalia. 

CACALIA.  Foreign  Coltsfoot. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  compound  Flowers,  which  are  included  in  one 
common  fcaly  Empalement ,  which  is  cylindrical;  Phe 
Flowers  are  tubulous  and  Funnel-foaped,  cut  at  the  Pop  into 
five  Parts  which  fiand  erebi ;  thefe  have  each  five  fhort  fen¬ 
der  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits.  P he  Germen 
is  crowned  with  Down,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  crowned 
by  two  oblong  recurved  Stigma -,  the  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  fingle  obloyig  Seed ,  crowned  with  long  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty  -firft  Clafs,  intitled  Syngenefia  polygamia 
tecpnalis.  Thefe  have  all  hermaphrodite  Flowers  which 
are  fertile. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cacalia  foliis 'reniformibtts  acutis  dsnticulatis.  Lin. 
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Sp.  Plant.  836.  Cacalia  with  Kidney-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  lharply  indented.  This  is  the  Cacalia  foliis 
craffis  hirfutis.  C.  B.  P.  \c>j.  Cacalia  with  thick  hairy 
Leaves. 

2.  Cacalia  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  glabris.  Cacalia 
with  fmooth  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  fawed  on  their 
Edges.  This  is  the  Cacalia  glabro  folio.  Clufi  Hift.  2. 
p.  1 15.  Cacalia  with  a  fmooth  Leaf. 

3.  Cacalia  cattle  herbaceo  foliis  haflato-fagittatis  den- 
ticulatis ,  petiolis  fuperne  dilatatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  254. 
Cacalia  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  in¬ 
dented  Leaves,  and  the  upper  Side  of  the  Foot  Stalk 
fpreading.  This  is  the  Cacalia  Americana  pro cerior,  folio 
triangulari  per  bafin  auriculato ,  fioribus  albis.  edit.  Prior, 
Taller  American  Cacalia  with  a  triangular  Leaf  eared  at 
the  Bafe,  and  white  Flowers. 

4.  Cacalia  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  fib  cordatis  dentato- 
finuatis,  calycibus  quinquefloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  835. 
Cacalia  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  Fleart-fhaped  finuat- 
ed  Leaves,  and  five  Florets  in  each  Empalement.  This 
is  th eNardus  Americana  procerior,  foliis  cafiis.  Pluk.  Aim . 
251.  Taller  American  Nardus  with  pale  coloured  Leaves. 

5.  Cacalia  caule  fruticofo ,  foliis  compreffis  carnofis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  834.  Cacalia  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and 
flelhy  comprefled  Leaves.  This  is  the  Senecio  Africanus 
arborefcens,  ficoidis  folio  &  facie.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  40. 
African  Tree  Groundfel  with  the  Leaf  and  Appearance  of 
Fig  Marigold. 

6.  Cacalia  caule  fruticofo  compojito,  foliis  lanceolatis 
plqnis ,  petiolorum  cicatricibus  cbjoletis.  Lin ,  Sp.  Plant. 

834* 
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834..  Cacalla  with  a  compound  fhrubby  Stalk,  and 
plain  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  leav¬ 
ing;  Scars.  This  is  the  Caccilianthennm  folio  nerii  glauco. 
Hort.Elth.  6 1.  Lab.  54.  Cacalianthemum  with  a  Sea- 
green  Rofebay  Leaf-,  and  the  Arbor  lav  endula  folio.  LB. 
Tree  with  a  Lavender  Leaf. 

7.  Cacalia  caule  fruticofo  obvallato  fpinis  petiolaribus 
truncatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  834.  Cacalia  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  guarded  on  every  Side  with  broken  rough  hoot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Cacalianthemum  caudice  papillari. 
Hort.  Elth.  63.  Lab.  55.  Cacalianthemum  whofe  Stalk 
is  fet  with  Nipples. 

8.  Cacalia  caule  fruticofo ,  foliis  ovalo-oblongis,  peti- 
olis  baft  linea  triplici  deduais.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  834.  Ca¬ 
calia  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  oblong  oval  Leaves,  and 
three  Lines  connected  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Kleinia  foliis  carnofis  planis  ovato-oblongis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  395.  Kleinia  with  oblong  oval  plain  flefhy 
Leaves;  and  the  Anteuphorbium.  C.  B.  P.  387. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria ,  and  the 
Helvetian  Mountains ;  but  is  frequently  preferved  in 
curious  Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety.  .  This  hath  a 
flefhy  Root  which  fpreads  in  the  Ground,  from  which 
fprings  up  many  Leaves,  {landing  on  fingle  Foot  Stalks, 
and  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Ground  Ivy,  but  are  of  a 
thicker  Texture,  of  a  fhining  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  white  on  their  under  Side  between  thele  arife  the 
Stalk,  which  is  round,  branching  toward  the  Top,  and 
grows  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  under  each  Divifion  of 
the  Stalk  is  placed  a  fingle  Leaf,  of  the  fame  Shape  with 
thofe  below,  but  much  fmaller ;  the  Branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  purplifh  Flowers,  growing  in  a  fort  of  Um¬ 
bel.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds,  crowned 
with  Down. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  the  Appearance  of  the  firft, 
but  the  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  pointed,  and  fharply 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  on  both  Sides  very  green ; 
the  Stalks  rife  higher,  and  the  Leaves  upon  the  Stalks 
have  much  longer  Foot  Stalks  than  thofe  of  the  firft. 
The  Flowers  of  this  are  of  a  deeper  purple  Colour.  This 
grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  They  flower  toward  the 
End  of  May,  or  the  Begining  of  June. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  of  late  Years  brought 
to  England.  This  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root, 
which  fends  out  many  Stalks  in  the  Spring,  garnifhed 
with  triangular  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fharply  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under  Side,  but 
a  deep  fhining  green  above,  and  are  placed  alternately. 
1  he  Stalks  rife  to  the  Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  and 
are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  white  Flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  crowned  with  Down.  It 
flowers  in  Auguft,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  October.  This 
Plant  multiplies  greatly  by  its  fpreading  Roots,  and  al- 
fo  by  the  Seeds,  which  are  fpread  to  a  great  Diftance  by 
the  Wind,  the  Down  which  adheres  to  tnem  bcinc 
greatly  affiftir.g  to  their  Conveyance.  The  Roots  of 
this  Plant,  which  have  been  call  out  of  the  Chelfea  Gar¬ 
den,  have  been  carried  by  the  1  ides  to  a  great  Diftance, 
where  they  have  lodged  on  the  Banks  of  the  River,  and 
faftened  themlelves  to  the  Ground,  and  have  increafed 
fo  much,  as  that  in  a  few  Years,  it  may  appear  as  a 
Native  of  this  Countiy.  I  he  Stalks  decay  m  Autumn 
and  new  ones  arife  in  the  Spring.  ’ 

Ehe  fouith  Sort  is  a  Native  of  America ,  but  has  been 
many  Yeais  in  iome  curious  Gardens.  This  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk.  The  Root  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  flefhy  Tubers,  which  fpread  every  Way, 
and  put  out  feveral  ftrong  Stalks  in  the  Spring,  which 
rife  four  or  five  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
roundifh  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  greatly  indented  on  their 
hedges,  of  a  Sea-gieen  on  the  under  Side,  but  darker 
above,  placed  alternately  the  Length  of  the  Stalks, 
which  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  yellowifh  herbaceous 
Flowers,  appearing  in  July  and  Auguft ,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  which 
ripen  in  Ottober. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  are  propagated  by  partino- 
or  their  Roots,  for  they  feldom  produce  good  Seeds  in 
England .  The  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  and  part  their 
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Roots  is  in  the  Autumn.  They  require  a  loamy  Soil, 
and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  do  propagate  in  great 
Plenty,  both  by  their  fpreading  Roots,  and  aifo  their 
Seeds.  The  Roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  Autumn, 
and  require  a  moift  Soil,  and  an  open  Situation.  If  the 
Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
in  the  Spring  without  any  Care. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Gardens  in 
Holland ,  where  it  was  many  Years  preferved  ;  and  about 
the  Year  1718,  was  introduced  to  the  Englifh  Gardens. 
This  rifes  with  ftrong  round  Stalks,  to  the  Height  of 
feven  or  eight  Feet,  which  are  woody  at  bottom,  buc 
foft  and  fucculent  upward,  fending  out  many  irregular 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  more  than  half  their 
Length,  with  thick  taper  fucculent  Leaves,  a  little  com- 
preffed  on  two  Sides,  ending  in  Points,  and  are  covered 
with  a  whitifh  glaucous  Farina,  which  comes  off  when 
handled.  Thefe,  when  broken,  emit  a  ftrong  Odour 
of  Turnpentine,  and  are  full  of  a  vifeous  Juice  ;  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced  in 
fin  all  Umbels;  they  are  white,  tubulous,  and  cut  into 
five  Parts  at  the  Top.  The  Stigma  which  crowns  the 
Style  is  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  and  Hands  eredt  above 
the  Tube.  The  Stamina  are  much  fhorter,  andfurround 
the  oblong  Germen,  which  is  fituated  in  the  Center  of 
the  Tube,  and  crowned  by  long,  white,  hairy  Down. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Seed,  with 
the  fame  Down  adhering  to  it;  but  thefe  do  not  ripen 
in  England.  Some  of  the  Noblemen  in  France  have  the 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  pickled,  in  the  doing  of  which,  they 
have  a  Contrivance  to  preferve  the  white  Farina,  with 
which  they  are  covered,  and  thereby  render  them  very 
beautiful. 

This  Sort  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  during  the 
Summer  Months :  Thefe  fhould  be  cut  from  the  Plants 
and  laid  to  dry  a  Fortnight,  that  the  Wound  may  be 
healed  over  before  they  are  planted.  Moft  People  plunge 
the  Pots,  in  which  thefe  are  planted,  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  to  forward  their  puting  out  Roots;  but  if  they 
are  planted  in  June ,  or  July,  they  will  root  as  well  in 
the  open  Air.  I  have  frequently  had  the  Branches 
broken  off  by  Accident,  and  fallen  on  the  Ground, 
which  have  put  out  Roots  without  any  Care.  Thefe 
Branches  may  be  kept  fix  Months  out  of  the  Ground, 
and  will  take  Root  if  planted.  This  fhould  have  a  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  in  Winter  be  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs 
Cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Sun,  and  Air  in  mild 
Weather,  but  muft  be  protedled  from  Froft  ;  durino-  the 
Winter  Seafon,  the  Plants  muft  have  but  little  Va- 
ter;  and  in  Summer,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  open 
Air,  it  fhould  not  be  given  them  too  often,  nor  in  meat 
Quantity,  but  treated  like  the  Ficoides,  and  otherfuc- 
culent  Plants  from  the  fame  Country.  It  flowers  ufual- 
ly  in  Autumn,  but  is  not  conftant  to  any  Seafon. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  IJlands , 
but  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Englifh  Gardens. 

I  his  rifes  with  a  thick  flefhy  Stem,  divided  at  certain 
Diftances,  as  it  were  in  fo  many  Joints ;  each  of  thefe 
Divifions  fwell  much  larger  in  the  Middle,  than  they 
do  at  each  End  ;  the  Stalks  divide  into  many  irregular 
Branches  of  the  fame  Form,  which,  toward  their° £x- 
tremities,  are  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  of  a  glaucous  Colour,  ft&nding  all  round  the 
Stalks,  without  Order.  As  thefe  fall  off,  they  leave 
a  Scar  at  the  Place,  which  always  remains  on  the 
Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Clufters, 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which  are  tubulous, 
and  of  a  faint  Carnation  Colour.  They  appear  in  Auguft 
and  September,  but  continue  great  Part  of  Ollober,  and 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Country.  There  have 
een  Stones  and  Folfils.dug  up  at  a  great  Depth  in  fome 
Parts  of  England ,  which  have  very  perfedt  Impreffions 
o  this  Plant  upon  them  ;  from  whence  Dr.  Woodward 
“T pofecl  the  Plants  were  lodged  there  at  the  uni- 
ver  ,, Pe^uBe  ’  and  finding  the  Impreffions  of  many  o- 
ther  Plants  and  Animals,  which  are  Natives  of  thofe 

ands,  he  concludes  that  the  Waters  flowed  hither 
from  the  South-Weft, 


This 
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This  Plant  liaS  been  called  Cabbage  Tree,  by  the 
Gardeners,  I  fuppofe  from  the  Refemblance  which  the 
Stalks  of  it  have  to  that  of  the  Cabbage  ;  Others  have 
titled  it  Carnation  Tree,  from  the  Shape  of  the  Leaves, 
and  Colour  of  the  Flowers. 

It  is  propagated  by  Cutings,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  former  Sort,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Cul¬ 
ture  ;  but  muft  have  a  dry  warm  Glals  Cafe  in  Winter, 
ar  d  have  very  little  Water,  being  very  fubjedl  to  rot  with 
Wet.  In  Summer  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  open  Air, 
in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation,  and  in  very  dry  Weather 
refrefhed  moderately  with  Water.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  flower  annually,  and  grow  to  the 
Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet. 

The  feventh  Sort  refemble?  the  fixth  in  its  Form  and 
Manner  of  Growth  ;  but  the  Leaves  are  narrower  and 
more  fucculent.  Thefe  do  not  fall  off  entire  like  the 
other,  but  break  off  at  the  Begining  of  the  Foot  Stalk, 
which  are  very  ftrong  and  thick;  and  always  continue, 
fo  that  the  main  Stalk  of  the  Plant,  and  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Branches,  which  are  deftitute  of  Leaves,  are  fet 
round  on  every  Side  with  thefe  truncated  Foot  Stalks. 
This  Sort  hath  not  as  yet  produced  any  Flowers  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  a$  the  two 
former  Sorts,  from  Cutings,  and  the  Plants  muft  be 
treated  as  hath  been  diredled  for  the  fifth  Sort,  but  re¬ 
quire  to  be  kept  drier,  both  in  Winter  and  Summer  ; 
therefore,  in  very  wet  Seal'ons,  the  Plants  fhould  be 
fheltered  from  hard  Rains,  which  often  caufe  them  to 
rot,  when  they  are  expofed  thereto ;  but  they  require 
the  open  Air  in  Summer.  This  Sort  grows  naturally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  eighth  Sort  has  been  long  preferved  in  the  Eng- 
lijh  Gardens,  and  was  generally  titled  Ante-uphorbium, 
fuppofing  it  to  have  a  contrary  Quality  to  the  Euphor- 
bium.  'Phis  rifes  with  many  fucculent  Stalks  from  the 
Root,  as  large  as  a  Man’s  Finger,  which  branches  out 
upward,  into  many  irregular  Stalks  of  the  fame  Form, 
*»but  fmaller,  and  are  garniffied  with  flat  oblong  fuccu- 
“Jent  Leaves,  placed  alternately  round  the  Branches ; 
under  each  Foot  Stalk  there  are  three  Lines  or  Ribs, 
•which  run  longitudinally  through  the  Branches  joined 
together.  This  Sort  very  rarely  flowers  in  Europe ,  but 
is  propagated  by  Cqtings  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
fifth,  and  is  equally  hardy.  It  muft  have  very  little 
Wet,  efpecially  in  Winter,  and  requires  a  dry  fandy 
poor  Soil. 

CACAO.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  660.  Theobroma.  Lin. 
Gen.  806.  The  Chocolate  Nut. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  compofed  of  five  Spear -Jhaped  Leaves , 
which  fpread  open.  The  Flower  hath  five  Petals ,  which 
ore  irregularly  indented ,  and fpread  open  ;  it  hath  five  ere  hi 
Stamina ,  which  are  as  long  as  the  Petals ,  terminated  by 
pointed  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  placed  the  oval  Gernien , 
Juppcrting  a  fingle  Style ,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  er ebi  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  Pod ,  ending  in  a  Point ,  which  is  woody ,  wanted, 
and  divided  into  five  Cells ,  which  are  filled  with  oval ,  com- 
prejfed,  fiefhy  Seeds. 

I  his  Genus  of  Plants  was  conftituted  by  Father 
Plunder ,  who  communicated  the  Characters,  which  he 
had  drawn  in  America ,  to  Dr.  Tournefort ,  who  has  infert- 
ed  it  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Inftitutions.  Dr.  Linnaeus 
has  joined  this  to  the  Guazuma  of  Plumier ,  under  the 
Title  of  Theobroma ,  but  as  the  Fruit  of  thefe  Plants  are 
very  different  from  each  other,  fo  I  fhall  keep  them  un¬ 
der  different  Genera. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  is. 

Cacao.  Chif.  Exot.  The  Chocolate  Nut  Tree. 

This  Tree  is  a  Native  of  America ,  and  is  found  in 
great  Plenty  in  feveral  Places  between  the  Tropicks, 
but  particularly  at  Carracca  and  Carthagena,  on  the 
River  Amdzons ,  in  the  Ifthmus  of  Darian ,  at  Honduras, 
Guatirnala ,  and  Nicaragua.  At  all  thefe  Places  it  grows 
naturally  without  Culture  ;  but  it  is  cultivated  in  many 
of  the  Iflands  which  are  poffeffed  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards ,  and  was  formerly  planted  in  lome  of  the 
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irfands  which  are  in  the  Paffeffidrt  of  the  Englifh  -  but 
it  has  been  negleded  for  many  Years  paft,  fo  that  at 
prefent  it  is  fo  fcarce  in  thofe  Places,  that  the  Englifh  are 
fupplied  with  it  by  the  French  and  Spaniards ,  who  make 
the  Inhabitants  pay  them  a  good  Price  for  it ;  and  as 
there  is  a  great  Quantity  of  itconfumed  in  England ,  con- 
fequently  it  muft  make  an  Alteration  in  the  Balance  of 
Trade  greatly  to  the  Prejudice  of  th t  Englifh-,  which 
might  be  eafily  remedied,  if  the  Planters  in  our  Colo¬ 
nies  were  but  the  leaft  induftrious,  fince,  as  it  formerlv 
grew  on  thofe  Iflands,  fo  as  to  produce  not  only  a  fuffi- 
cient  Quantity  for  their  own  Confumption,  but  to  fup- 
ply  England  with  great  Quantities,  there  can  be  no  Ob¬ 
jection  to  the  planting  it  in  thofe  Iflands  again,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  thofe  Situations  where  the  Sugar  Canes  do  not 
thrive  to  Advantage. 

I  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  the  beft  Account  of  this 
Plant,  and  the  Culture  which  it  requires  in  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  Profits  which  have  arifen  from  it  to  thofe 
who  have  planted  fome  of  thefe  Trees  of  late  Years,  by 
way  of  Experiment,  in  order  to  incite  others  to  follow 
their  Example  ;  and  fhall  afterward  give  Directions  fo t 
the  cultivating  of  it  in  England ,  by  way  of  Curiofity. 

In  the  making  a  Plantation  of  Chocolate  Trees,  you 
muft  firft  be  very  careful  in  the  Choice  of  the  Situation, 
and  the  Soil,  otherewife  there  will  be  fmall  Hopes  of 
Succefs.  As  to  the  Situation,  it  fhould  be  in  a  Place 
where  the  Trees  may  be  protected  from  ftrong  Winds, 
to  which  if  they  are  expofed,  they  will  foon  be  deftroy- 
ed  :  So  that  in  fuch  Places  where  Torrents  of  Water 
have  wafhed  away  the  Earth  fo  as  to  leave  broad  and 
deep  Furrows  (which  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Iflands 
call  Gullies),  thefe  Trees  will  thrive  exceedingly : 
And  as  thefe  are  very  frequently  to  be  found  in  thofe 
Iflands,  and  many  of  them  are  of  large  Extent,  and  not 
much  cultivated,  fo  it  may  be  a  great  Improvement  to 
fome  Eftates,  which,  at  prefent,  are  of  fmall  Value. 
The  Soil  in  thefe  Gullies  is  generally  rich  and  moift, 
which  is  what  thefe  Trees  require,  fo  that  they  will 
make  great  Progrefs  in  thefe  Places,  as  hath  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  thofe  Perfons,  who  have  lately  made  Trials 
of  the  Plants  in  thefe  Situations  -,  but  where  there  are 
not  a  fufficient  Number  of  thefe  Gullies,  Choice  fhould 
be  made  of  a  Situation  which  is  well  flickered  by  large 
Trees  ;  or,  if  there  are  not  Trees  already  grown,  there 
fhould  be  three  or  four  Rows  planted  round  the  Spot 
which  is  defigned  for  the  Chocolate  Trees,  of  fuch  Sorts 
which  are  of  quickeft  Growth  ;  and  within  thefe  Rows 
there  fhould  be  fome  Plaintain  Trees,  planted  at  proper 
Diftances,  which  being  very  quick  of  Growth,  and  the 
Leaves  being  very  large,  will  afford  a  kindly  Shelter  to 
the  young  Chocolate  Trees  placed  between  them. 

The  Chocolate  Trees  which  are  cultivated,  feldom 
grow  to  be  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  Feet  in  Height, 
nor  do  they  fpread  their  Branches  very  wide  ;  fo  that 
if  the  Plantain  Trees  are  placed  in  Rows,  about  twen¬ 
ty  four  Feet  afunder,  there  will  be  Room  enough  for 
two  Rows  of  Chocolate  Trees  between  each  Row  of 
Plaintains ;  and  if  they  are  planted  at  ten  Feet  Diftance 
in  the  Rows,  it  will  be  fufficient  Room  for  them.  Thofe 
Trees  which  are  found  wild  in  uncultivated  Places,  are 
generally  of  much  larger  Growth,  which  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  other  Trees,  amongft  which  thefe  are 
found  growing  ;  for,  being  protected  from  the  Winds 
by  thofe,  they  are  not  fo  much  in  Danger  therefrom,  as 
thofe  which  are  cultivated :  and  the  other  Trees  clofely 
furrounding  them,  will  naturally  draw  them  up  to  a 
greater  Height :  However,  that  is  not  a  definable 
Quality  in  thefe  Trees ;  for  the  lower  they  are,  the 
better  the  Fruit  may  be  gathered  without  hurting  the 
Trees,  and  the  lefs  they  are  expofed  to  the  Injuries  of 
the  Weather  ;  fo  that  the  Inhabitants  never  deflre  to 
have  their  Trees  above  twelve  or  fourteen  F'eet  high. 

The  Soil  upon  which  thefe  Trees  thrive  to  moft  Ad¬ 
vantage,  is  a  moift,  rich,  deep  Earth ;  for  they  gene¬ 
rally  fend  forth  one  Tap  Root,  which  runs  very  deep 
into  the  Ground,  fo  that  where-ever  they  meet  with  a 
rocky  Bottom  near  the  Surface,  they  feldom  thrive,  nor 
are  they  of  long  Continuance  ;  but  in  a  rich,  deep,  moift 
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Soil,  they  will  produce  Fruit  in  pretty  good  Plenty  the 
third  Year  from  Seed,  and  will  continue  fruitful  for  fe- 
Veral  Years  after. 

Before  the  Plantation  is  begun,  the  Ground  fhould 
be  well  prepared  by  diging  it  deep,  and  clearing  it  from 
the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  and  noxious  Plants,  which,  if 
fuffered  to  remain  in  the  Ground,  will  fhoot  up  again  af¬ 
ter  the  firft  Rain,  and  greatly  ob  ft  raft  the  Growth  of 
the  Plants ;  fo  that  it  will  be  almoft  impoflible  to  clear 
the  Ground  from  thofe  Roots,  after  the  Chocolate  Plants 
are  come  up,  without  greatly  injuring  them. 

When  the  Ground  is  thus  prepared,  the  Rows  fhould 
be  marked  out  by  a  Line,  where  the  Nuts  are  to  be 
planted,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  placed  in  a  quincunx 
Order,  at  equal  Diftance  every  Way,  or  at  leaft  that 
the  Plantain  Trees  between  them  may  form  a  Quin¬ 
cunx,  with  the  two  Rows  of  Chocolate  Trees,  which 
are  placed  between  each  Row  of  them 

In  making  a  Plantation  of  Chocolate  Nut  Trees,  the 
Nuts  muft  be  planted  where  the  Trees  are  to  remain  ; 
for  if  the  Plants  are  tranfplanted,  they  feldom  live  ;  and 
thofe  which  furvive  it,  will  never  make  thriving  Trees-, 
for,  as  I  before  obferved,  thefe  Trees  have  a  tender  Tap 
Root,  which,  if  broken,  or  any  way  injured,  the  Tree 
commonly  decays. 

The  Nuts  fhould  always  be  planted  in  a.  rainy  Seafon, 
or  at  leaft  when  it  is  cloudy  Weather,  and  fome  Hopes 
pf  Rain  falling  foon  after.  As  the  Fruit  ripens  at  two 
different  Seafons,  viz.  at  Midfummer ,  and  at  Chriftmas , 
the  Plantation  may  be  made  at  either  of  thofe  ;  but  the 
chief  Care  muft  be  to  choofe  fuch  Nuts  as  are  perfeftly 
ripe  and  found,  otherwife  the  whole  Trouble  and  Ex¬ 
pence  will  be  loft.  The  Manner  of  planting  the  Nuts 
is,  to  make  three  Holes  in  the  Ground,  within  two  or 
three  Inches  of  each  other,  at  the  Place  where  every 
Tree  is  to  Hand;  and  into  each  of  thefe  Holes  fhould 
be  one  found  Nut  planted  about  two  Inches  deep,  cover¬ 
ing  them  gently  with  Earth.  The  Reafon  for  puting 
in  three  Nuts  at  every  Place  is,  becaufe  they  feldom  all 
fucceed  or,  if  moft  of  them  grow,  the  Plants  will  not 
be  all  equally  vigorous  fo  that  when  the  Plants  have 
had  one  Year’s  Growth,  it  is  very  eafy  to  draw  up  all 
the  weak  unpromifing  Plants,  and  leave  the  moft  vi¬ 
gorous  ;  but  in  doing  this,  great  Care  fhould  be  had  to 
the  remaining  Plants,  fo  as  not  to  injure  or  difturb  their 
Roots  in  drawing  the  other  out. 

It  is  very  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Chocolate  Nuts 
will  not  retain  their  growing  Faculty  long  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  Trees,  fo  that  there  is  no  Poffibility  of 
tranfporting  them  to  any  great  Diftance  for  planting; 
nor  fhould  they  be  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground,  in  the 
natural  Places  of  their  Growth.  There  are  fome  Au¬ 
thors  who  have  writen  the  Hiftory  of  this  Tree,  and 
diftinguifh  three  different  Sorts  of  the  Nuts,  from  the 
Colour  of  their  Skins,  one  of  which  is  of  a  whitifh-green 
Colour,  one  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  third  of  a  red  and 
yellow  Colour  ;  but  thefe  are  not  fpecifically  different, 
but  all  arife  from  Seeds  of  the  fame  Tree,  as  is  the  Cafe 
of  our  Filberts,  which  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Skins,  but  are  of  the  fame  Colour  within,  and  have 
the  fame  T afte.  There  are  others,  who  would  diftin¬ 
guifh  thefe  Nuts  by  their  Size  and  Form,  fome  be¬ 
ing  large  and  thick,  others  almoft  as  flat  as  Beans ; 
but  thefe  Differences  (I  have  been  credibly  informed) 
ariie  from  fome  Accident,  as  thofe  Trees  which  are 
young  and  vigorous,  and  grow  upon  a  deep  rich  Soil, 
will  always  produce  larger  and  better  nourifhed  Fruit, 
than  thofe  which  ftand  ’on  a  fhallow  dry  Ground,  and 
are  unthriving  Trees  :  As  will  alfo  the  Age  of  a  Tree 
make  a  great  Alteration  in  the  Size  of  the  Fruit ;  for 
old  Trees  are  generally  obferved  to  produce  fmaller  and 
flater  Nuts  than  thole  which  are  young,  or  than  the 
fame  Trees  did  bear  while  they  were  vigorous. 

When  the  Chocolate  Trees  firft  appear*! aboveGround 
they  are  very  tender,  and  fubjeft  to  great  Injuries  from 
the  itrong  Winds,  the  fcorching  Sun, or  great  Droughts 
for  which  Reafon  the  Planters  are  obliged  to  <raard  a- 
gainft  all  thefe  Enemies,  firft,  by  making  choice  of  a 
ffkered  Situation,  or  at  leaft  by  planting  Trees  to  form 
‘  welter ;  and,  if  pofiible,  to  have  the  Plantation  near 


a  River,  for  the  Conveniency  of  watering  the  Plants 
the  firft  Seafon,  until  they  have  made  ftrong  Roots, 
and  are  capable  of  drawing  their  Nourifhment  from 
fome  Depth  in  the  Earth,  where  they  meet  with  Moi- 
fture.  But  in  order  to  fhelter  the  Plants  from  the 
fcorching  Rays  of  the  Sun,  they  generally  plant  two 
Rows  of  Caffada  between  each  Row  of  Chocolate  Trees, 
which  will  grow  about  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  and 
fcreen  the  young  Plants  from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun, 
the  firft  Seafon  after  which  Time  they  will  be  in  lefs 
Danger  of  Injury  therefrom  ;  and  the  following  Seafon, 
when  the  Caffada  is  taken  up  for  Ufe,  the  Ground 
fhould  be  worked  between  the  young  Plants,  being  very 
careful  not  to  injure  their  Roots  by  this  Operation. 
This  Method  of  planting  the  Caffada  between  the  young 
Chocolate  Trees,  is  of  great  Advantage  to  the  Planter; 
for  when  the  Roots  of  the  Caffada  are  taken  up  for 
Ufe,  it  will  defray  the  Expence  of  keeping  the  Ground 
clean  from  Weeds,  without  which  the  young  Plants 
will  come  to  nothing.  The  Plantains  all’o,  which  will 
be  fit  to  cut  in  about  twelve  Months  after  planting,  will 
defray  the  whole  Expence  of  preparing  the  Ground,  fo 
that  the  Produce  of  the  Chocolate  Trees  will  be  neat 
Profit;  for  as  the  Plantains  produce  Fruit,  and  decay, 
they  will  be  fucceeded  by  Suckers,  which  will  produce 
Fruit  in  eight  Months  after  ;  whereby  ..there  will  be  a 
continual  Supply  of  Food  for  the  Negroes,  which  will 
more  than  pay  for  keeping  the  Ground  wrought,  and 
clear  from  Weeds,  until  the  Chocolate  Trees  begin  to 
produce  Fruit,  which  is  generally  the  third  Year  after 
planting. 

The  Planters  ufually  fet  the  Plantain  Trees  two  or 
three  Months  before  the  Chocolate  Nuts  are  ripe,  that 
they  may  be  large  enough  to  afford  Shelter  to  the  young 
Plants  when  they  come  up  ;  and  the  Caffada  is  always 
planted  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  before  the  Chocolate 
Nuts,  for  the  fame  Reafon.  Some  People  plant  Pota¬ 
toes,  others  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  or  Water  Melons, 
between  the  Rows  of  Chocolate  Plants ;  which,  they 
fay,  will  prevent  the  Weeds  from  ri-fing  to  injure  the 
young  Plants  ;  for  as  all  thefe  trail  on  the  Ground,  they 
ocupy  the  whole  Surface,  and  prevent  the  Weeds'from 
growing  :  But  where  this  is  praftifed,  it  fhould  be  done 
with  great  Caution,  left,  by  being  over  covetous,  you 
injure  the  young  Chocolate  Nuts  fo  much,  as  that  they 
may  never  recover  it-,  therefore  great  Care  fhould  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  Shoots  of  thefe  Plants,  whenever 
they  approach  the  Chocolate  Trees ;  otherwife  they  will 
foon  greatly  injure,  if  not  totally  deftroy  them. 

In  about  feven  or  eight  Days  after  the  Chocolate 
Nuts  are  planted,  the  young  Plants  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  Ground  ;  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
looked  over,  to  fee  if  any  of  them  are  attacked  by  In- 
fefts ;  in  which  Cafe,  if  the  Infefts  are  not  timely  de- 
ftroyed,  they  will  foon  devour  all  the  young  Plants ;  or 
if  there  fhould  be  any  Weeds  produced  near  the  Plants, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  cut  down  with  a  Hoe  ;  in  do¬ 
ing  which,  great  Care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  tender 
Shoot,  nor  the  Rind  of  the  Bark  are  not  injured.  About 
twenty  Days  after  the  Plants  have  appeared,  they  will 
be  five  or  fix  Inches  high,  and  have  four  or  fix  Leaves, 
according  to  the  Strength  of  the  Plants.  Thefe  Leaves 
are  always  produced  by  Pairs,  oppofite  to  each  other, 
as  are  alfo  the  Branches ;  fo  that  they  make  very  regu¬ 
lar  handfome  Heads,  if  they  are  not  injured  by  Winds. 
In  ten  or  twelve  Months  they  will  be  two  Feet  and  a 
Half  high,  and  have  fourteen  or  fixteen  Leaves.  By 
this  Time  the  Caffada,  which  was  planted  between  the 
Rows  of  Chocolate  Plants,  will  have  large  Roots  fit 
for  Ufe  ;  therefore  fhould  be  taken  up ;  and  the  Ground 
being  then  wrought  over  again,  will  greatly  encourage 
the  young  Plants. 

In  two  Years  time  the  Plants  will  have  grown  to  the 
Height  of  three  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  fometimes  four 
Feet ;  many  of  which  will  begin  to  flower  ;  but  the 
careful  Planters  always  pull  off  all  thefe  Blofloms  for 
if  they  are  permited  to  remain  to  produce  Fruit,  they 
will  lo  much  weaken  the  Trees,  that  they  feldom  re¬ 
cover  their  Strength  again,  fo  as  to  become  vigorous. 
When  thefe  Plants  are  two  Years  and  a  Half  old,  they 
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will  produce  Flowers  again  fome  of  which  are  often 
left  to  bear  Fruit ;  but  the  moft  curious  Planters  pull 
off  all  thefe,  and  never  leave  any  to'  produce  Fruit  un¬ 
til  the  third  Year  ;  and  then  but  a  few,  in  Proportion 
to  the  Strength  of  the  Trees ;  by  which  Method,  their 
Trees  always  produce  larger  and  better  nourifhcd  Fruit, 
than  thole  which  are  buffered  to  bear  a  larger  Quantity, 
and  will  continue  much  longer  in  Vigour.  1  he  fourth 
Year  they  buffer  their  Trees  to  bear  a  moderate  Crop  ; 
but  they  generally  pull  off  fome  Flowers  from  thofe 
Trees  which  are  weak,  that  they  may  recover  Strength 
before  they  are  too  old. 

From  the  time  when  the  Flowers  fall  off,  to  the  Ma¬ 
turity  of  the  Fruit,  is  about  four  Months.  It  is  ealy  to 
know  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  by  the  Colour  of  the  Pods, 
which  become  yellow  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun.  In  ga¬ 
thering  of  the  Fruit,  they  generally  place  a  Negro  to  each 
Row  of  Trees  •,  who,  being  furnifhed  with  a  Balket, 
goes  from  Tree  to  Tree,  and  cuts  off  all  thofe  which  are 
ripe,  leaving  the  others  for  a  longer  Time  to  ripen. 
When  the  Bafket  is  full,  he  carries  the  Fruit,  and  lays 
it  in  a  Heap  at  one  End  of  the  Plantation  ;  where,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  gathered  the  whole  Plantation,  they  cut 
the  Pods  lengthways,  and  take  out  all  the  Nuts ;  being 
careful  to  diveft  them  of  the  Pulp  which  clofely  ad¬ 
heres  to  them  ;  and  then  they  carry  them  to  the  Houfe, 
where  they  lay  them  in  large  Cafks,  or  other  "Veffels  of 
Wood,  raifed  above-ground,  and  cover  them  with 
Leaves  of  the  Indian  Reed  and  Mats,  upon  which 
they  lay  fome  Boards,  puting  fome  Stones  thereon  to 
keep  them  down  clofe,  in  order  to  prefs  the  Nuts.  In 
thefe  Veffels  the  Nuts  are  kept  four  or  five  Days ;  dur¬ 
ing  which  Time,  they  muff  be  Hired  and  turned  every 
Morning ;  otherwife  they  will  be  in  Danger  of  perifh- 
ing  from  the  great  Fermentation  they  are  ufually  in. 
In  this  Time  they  change  from  being  white  to  a  dark 
red  or  brown  Colour.  Without  this  Fermentation, 
they  fay  the  Nuts  will  not  keep  ;  but  will  fprout,  if 
they  are  in  a  damp  Place,  or  fhrivel  and  dry  too  much, 
if  they  are  expofed  to  Heat. 

After  the  Nuts  have  been  thus  fermented,  they  fhould 
be  taken  out  of  the  Veffels  and  fpread  on  coarfe  Cloths, 
where  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Wind  •,  but 
at  Night,  or  in  rainy  Weather,  they  muff  be  taken  un¬ 
der  Shelter,  otherwife  the  Damp  will  fpoil  them.  If 
the  Weather  proves  fair,  three  Days  time  will  be  long 
enough  to  dry  them,  provided  they  are  carefully  turn¬ 
ed  from  Time  to  Time,  that  they  may  dry  equally  on 
every  Side.  When  they  are  perfectly  dry,  they  may 
be  put  up  in  Boxes  or  Sacks,  and  preferved  in  a  dry 
Place  until  they  are  fhiped  off,  or  otherwife  difpofed 
of.  The  frefher  thefe  Nuts  are,  the  more  Oil  is  con¬ 
tained  in  them ;  fo  that  the  older  they  are,  the  lefs  they 
are  efteemed. 

Thefe  Trees  do  not  produce  their  Fruit  on  the  young 
Branches,  or  at  their  Extremities,  as  moft  other  Trees 
do;  but  from  the  Trunk,  and  the  larger  Branches, 
come  out  the  Buds  for  Flowers  and  Fruit.  While  the 
Trees  are  young,  they  do  not  produce  their  Fruit  in 
great  Plenty  ;  for  before  the  Trees  are  eight  Years  old, 
they  reckon  it  a  good  Crop  to  have  twenty -eight  or 
thirty  Pods  on  each  Tree  at  one  Gathering,  efpeciaily 
that  at  Midfummer ;  which  is  always  a  much  worfe 
Crop  than  the  Chrijimas  Seafon,  which  is  occafioned  by 
the  much  greater  Drought  ol  the  Spring  ;  for  the  Au¬ 
tumns  being  the  rainy  Seafons,  the  Chocolate  Trees 
produce  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit.  When  the 
Trees  are  full  grown  and  vigorous,  they  will  fometimes 
produce  two  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  Pods, 
at  one  Seafon  ;  which  will  make  ten  or  twelve  Pounds 
of  Chocolate,  when  dried  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  very  profi¬ 
table  Commodity,  and  can  be  managed  with  very  little 
Charge,  when  compared  with  Sugar.  I  have  been  cre¬ 
dibly  informed  by  a  Perfon  of  great  Worth  and  Inte¬ 
grity,  who  refided  fome  Years  in  America ,  that  he  has 
feen  as  much  Chocolate  gathered  from  one  Tree  in  a 
Year,  as  hath  been  worth  thirty  Shillings  Jlerling  on  the 
Spot:  So  that  the  Trouble  of  gathering,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  Market,  being  much  lefs  than  lor  many  other 
Commodities  which  axe  manufactured  in  the  Britijh 
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Colonies,  it  is  furprifing  it  fhould  be  negleCted  ;  efped- 
ally  as  it  yields  fo  large  a  Share  of  Suftenence  to  the 
wealthier  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Colonies,  that  they  can¬ 
not  live  comfortably  without  it ;  and  purchafe  it  from, 
the  French  and  Spaniards  at  a  confidetable  Price ;  which 
in  time  liiuft  greatly  impoverifh  the  Colonies. 

The  Chocolate  Trees,  if  planted  on  a  good  Soil,  and 
properly  taken  care  of,  will  continue  vigorous  and 
fruitful  twenty-five  or  thirty  Years :  Therefore  the 
Charge  of  cultivating  a  Plantation  of  thefe  Trees, 
muft  be  much  lefs  than  that  of  Sugar  ;  for  although 
the  Ground  between  the  Rows  of  Plants  will  require  to 
be  often  hoed  and  Wrought,  yet  the  firft  Working  of  a 
Ground  to  make  a  new  Plantation  of  Sugar,  Indigo, 
Cafiada,  (Ac.  is  a  larger  Expence  thap  the  After-work¬ 
ings  are.  Befides,  Sugar  Canes  require  as  much  La¬ 
bour  in  their  Cultivation,  as  any  Plant  whatever  ;  and 
fince  the  Infedts  which  deftroy  the  Sugar  Canes,  have 
fpread  fo  much  in  the  Britijh  Colonies,  nothing  is 
a  more  uncertain  Crop  than  Sugar ;  for  which  Reafon, 

I  think  it  would  be  greatly  worth  thofe  Planters  Care, 
who  are  poffeffed  of  proper  Lands  for  the  Chocolate 
Trees,  to  make  fome  fmall  Trials  at  leaft,  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  Truth  of  this  FaCt. 

The  Leaves  of  thefe  Trees  being  large,  make  a  great 
Litter  upon  the  Ground  when  they  fall ;  but  this  is  not 
injurious,  but  rather  of  Service  to  the  Trees;  for  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  being  covered  with  them,  they 
preferve  the  Moifture  in  the  Ground,  and  prevent  its  e- 
vaporating;  which  is  of  great  Ufe  to  the  young  tender 
Roots,  which  are  juft  under  the  Surface  ;  and  when  the 
Leaves  are  roten,  they  may  be  buried  in  diging  the 
Ground,  and  it  will  ferve  as  good  Manure.  Some  Plan¬ 
ters  let  the  Pods,  in  which  the  Chocolate  is  inclofed,  lie 
and  rot  in  a  Heap  (after  they  have  taken  the  Nuts  out) 
which  they  alfo  fpread  on  the  Ground  inftead  of  Dung. 
Either  of  thefe  Manures  are  very  good,  provided  they 
are  well  roted  before  they  are  laid  on  the  Ground  ;  and 
great  Care  fhould  be  had,  that  no  Vermin  fhould  be 
carried  on  the  Plantation  with  the  Dung. 

Befides  the  ordinary  Care  of  diging,  hoeing,  and 
manuring  the  Plantations  of  Chocolate  Trees,  there  is' 
alfo  another  Thing  requifite  in  order  to  their  doing 
well ;  which  is,  to  prune  the  decayed  Branches  off,  and 
to  take  away  fmall  ill  placed  Branches,  where-ever  they 
are  produced.  But  you  fttould  be  cautious  how  this 
Work  is  performed ;  for  there  fhould  be  no  vigorous 
Branches  fhortened,  nor  any  large  Amputations  made 
on  thefe  Trees ;  becaufe  they  abound  with  a  foft  gluti¬ 
nous  milky  Juice,  which  will  flow  out  for  many  Days 
whenever  they  are  wounded  ;  which  greatly  weakens 
the  Trees.  However,  fuch  Branches  whole  extreme 
Parts  are  decayed,  fhould  be  cut  off,  to  prevent  the 
InfeCtion  from  proceeding  farther ;  and  fuch  Branches 
as  are  much  decayed,  fhould  be  taken  off  clofe  to  the 
Stem  of  the  Tree ;  but  this  fhould  be  performed  in  dry 
Weather,  foon  after  the  Crop  of  Fruit  is  gathered. 

Some  People  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  what  I  have 
directed,  is  a  tedious  laborious  Work,  and  not  to  be 
performed  by  a  few  Slaves :  But  this  is  a  great  Miftake, 
for  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  five  or  fix  Ne¬ 
groes  will  cultivate  a  Plantation  of  ten  thoufand  of  thefe 
Trees,  provided  they  are  properly  inftruded ;  which  is 
a  fmall  Number,  when  compared  to  the  Quantity  ne- 
ceffary  to  cultivate  a  Sugar  Plantation  of  the  like  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Ground.  And  when  the  Profits  of  both  are 
compared,  there  will  be  a  great  Difference  :  For,  fup- 
pofing  we  let  the  Price  of  five  Shillings,  per  Ann.  lor 
the  Produce  of  each  Tree,  when  grown,  (which  I  am 
of  Opinion  is  very  moderate,  confidering  what  has  been 
related) ;  then  a  Plantation  of  ten  thoufand  1  rees  will 
produce  twenty- five  hundred  Pounds  a  Year  ;  which, 
managed  by  fix  or  feven  Negroes,  without  the  Expence 
of  Furnaces,  (Ac.  is  a  much  greater  Profit  than,  I 
think,  can  be  drawn  from  any  other  Production. 

In  order  to  cultivate  this  Plant  in  Europe ,  by  way  of 
Curiofity,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  the  Nuts  planted 
into  Boxes  of  Earth  (in  the  Countries  where  they  grow) 
foon  after  they  are  ripe;  becaufe,  if  the  Nuts  are  fent 
over,  they  will  lofe  their  growing  Quality,  before  they 
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arrive.  Thefe  Boxes  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  Situ¬ 
ation,  and  muft  be  frequently  watered,  in  order  to  for¬ 
ward  the  Vegetation  of  the  Nuts.  In  about  a  Fortnight 
after  the  Nuts  are  planted,  the  Plants  will  begin  to 
appear  above-ground  ;  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
watered  in  dry  Weather,  and  protected  from  the  vio¬ 
lent  Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  is  very  injurious  to  thele 
Plants,  efpecially  while  they  are  young :  1  hey  fhould 
alfo  be  kept  very  clear  from  Weeds  ;  which,  if  buffered 
to  grow  in  the  Boxes,  will  loon  overbear  the  Plants, 
and  deftroy  them.  When  the  Plants  are  grown  ftrong 
enough  to  tranlport,  they  fhould  be  fhiped  and  plac¬ 
ed  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  ftrong  Winds, 
fait  Water,  and  the  violent  Heat  of  the  Sun.  During 
their  Paftage  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water ;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  in  great  Quan¬ 
tities,  left  it  rot  the  tender  Fibres  of  their  Roots,  which 
will  deftroy  the  Plants ;  and  when  they  come  into  a 
cool  Latitude,  they  muft  be  carefully  protected  from 
the  Cold,  when  they  will  not  require  fo  frequently  to 
be  watered:  For  in  a  moderate  Degree  6f  Heat,  if 
they  have  gentle  Waterings  once  a  Week,  it  will  be 
fufficient. 

When  the  Plants  arrive  in  England ,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  Boxes,  and  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  leparate  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ; 
being  careful  to  cover  the  Glaffes  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day,  to  fcreen  the  Plants  from  the  Sun  :  They  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  watered ;  but  it  muft  be  done  with 
Caution,  not  to  rot  their  Roots.  In  this  hot  Bed  the 
Plants  may  remain  till  Michaelmas ,  when  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Tan,  in  the  warmeft  Part  of  the  Stove.  During  the 
Winter  Seafon  the  Plants  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water;  but  it  muft  be  given  to  them  in  fmall 
Quantities ;  yet  in  Summer  they  will  require  a  more 
plentiful  Share.  Thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  live  in 
the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  even  in  the  hoteft  Seafon 
of  the  Year ;  therefore  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the 
Bark  Stove,  obferving  in  very  warm  Weather,  to  let  in 
a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  to  them,  and  in  Winter  to 
keep  them  very  warm.  As  the  Plants  increafe  in  Bulk, 
they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots ;  in  doing  of 
which,  there  muft  be  particular  Care  taken  not  to  tear 
or  bruife  their  Roots,  which  often  kills  the  Plants  ;  nor 
muft  they  be  placed  in  Pots  too  large  ;  becaufe  that  is 
a  flow,  but  fure  Death  to  them.  The  Leaves  of  thefe 
Plants  muft  be  frequently  wafhed,  to  clear  them  from 
filth;  which  they  are  fubjedt  to  contradl  by  remaining 
conftantly  in  the  Houfe  ;  and  this  becomes  an  Harbour 
for  fmall  Infects,  which  will  infeft  the  Plants,  and  de¬ 
ftroy  them,  if  they  are  not  timely  wafhed  off.  If  thefe 
Rules  are  duly  obferved,  the  Plants  will  thrive  very  well, 
and  may  produce  Flowers  in  this  Climate  :  But  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  obtain  Fruit  from  them  ;  for,  bein» 
of  a  very  tender  Nature,  they  are  fubjedt  to  many  Accn 
dents  in  a  cold  Country. 


CACHRYS.  Tourn.  Lnjl.  325.  Lin.  Gen.  Plai 
304.  We  have  no  Englijh  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  CharaRers  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellate d  Flower ,  the  great  or  general  U: 
bel  being  compofed  of  many  fmaller ;  the  Involucrum  of  be 
is  compofed  of  many  narrow  Spear-fioaped  Leaves ;  1 
gi  eat  Umbel  is  uniform.  The  Flower  hath  five  Spec, 
fhaped  ereR  Petals ,  which  are  equal.  It  hath  five  fin ; 
Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  Jim 
Summits.  The  turbinated  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  h 
ceptacle ,  fupporting  two  Styles  crowned  by  roundifij  Stign, 
The  Empalement  afterward  becomes  a  large  oval  blunt  Fr> 
dividing  in  two  Parts,  each  having  one  large  fungous  Set 
convex  on  one  Side ,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Sedtii 
0  .  Tournefort’s  leventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Her 
w  ,  umbellated  Flowers  ranged  circularly,  whofe  Er 
palement  turns  to  a  Fruit  with  two  Seeds  covered  wi 
ungous 1  Bark.  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in  the  fecoi 

t’w  F°io  °*  1  ^  fifth  Ckfs’  intkIed’  Penta^ria  Digyni 
th.  Flower  hav.ng  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  . 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Cachrvs  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  line  aril  us  trifidis , 
fruRu  Uvi.  Cachrys  with  very  narrow  pinnated  trifid 
Leaves  and  a  fmooth  Fruit.  'Phis  is  the  Cachrys  femine 
fungofo  lavi  foliis  Ferulaceis.  Mcr.  Umb.  62.  Cachrys 
with  a  fmooth  fungous  Seed,  and  Giant-fennel  Leaves. 

2.  Cachrvs  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  linearibus  planis  a- 
cutis ,  fruRu  rugofo.  Cachrys  with  narrow,  plain,  pin¬ 
nated  acute  Leaves,  and  a  rough  Fruit.  This  is  the 
Cachrys  femine  fungofo  fulcato  afpero ,  foliis  peucedani  lati- 
uf cults.  Mor.  Umb.  62.  Cachrys  with  a  fungous  fur¬ 
rowed  rough  Seed,  and  broadifli  Hog’s-fennel  Leaves. 

3.  Cachrys  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  aentis  multifidis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2^6.  Cachrys  with  pinnated,  multi¬ 
fid  Leaves,  which  are  acute.  This  is  the  Cachrys  femine 
fungofo  fulcato,  piano  minor e  foliis  peucedani.  Mor.  Umb. 
62.  Cachrys  with  a  fmaller,  plain,  furrowed  Seed,  anti 
Hog’s-fennel  Leaves. 

4.  Cachrys  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  linearibus  multifidis 
fruRu  fulcato  piano.  Cachrys  with  very  narrow,  multi- 
fid,  pinnated  Leaves,  and  a  plain  channeled  Fruit. 
This  is  the  Cachrys  femine  fungofo  fulcato  piano  majore  fo¬ 
liis  peucedani  anguftis.  Mor.  Umb.  6 2.  Cachrys  with  a 
large,  plain,  fungous,  furrowed  Seed,  and  narrow 
Hog’s-fennel  Leaves. 

5.  Cachrys  foliorum  impari  lob  at  0,  hirfuto ,  Jemine 
fungofo  fulcato  piano.  Cachrys  with  hairy  Leaves,  ter¬ 
minated  with  an  odd  Lobe,  and  a  plain  fungous  chan¬ 
neled  Seed.  This  is  the  Cachrys  Ungarica  Panacis  folio. 
To  urn.  FUJI.  325.  Hungarian  Cachrys  with  an  All¬ 
heal  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  a  thick  fiefhy  Root  which  ftrikes 
deep  in  the  Ground;  from  which  fprings  out  many  nar¬ 
row  winged  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  Giant-fennel, 
which  fpread  near  the  Ground,  from  between  thefe  arife 
a  hollow  fungous  Stalk  about  two  Feet  high,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  large  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  fmooth  fungous  Fruit,  dividing  into 
two  Parts,  each  incloling  an  oblong  Seed. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  a  large  firm  fweet  fmelling 
Root,  which  fends  out  feveral  pinnated  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  Hog’s-fennel,  but  fhorter.  The  Stalk  is 
fmooth  jointed,  and  rifes  four  or  five  Feet  high,  which 
is  terminated  by  large  Umbels  of  yellow  Flowers,  like 
thofe  of  Dill ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fungous 
channeled  Seeds  which  are  rough. 

The  third  Sort  hath  a  thick  fiefhy  Root  like  the  Fennel, 
which  runs  deep  into  the  Ground,  fending  out  feveral 
narrow  pinnated  Leaves, .ending  in  many  Parts;  between 
thefe  arifes  a  fmooth  jointed  Stalk,  about  three  Feet 
high,  which  is  terminated  by  large  Umbels  of  Flowers 
like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
fmaller  fungous  plain  Seeds  which  are  furrowed. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  very  thick  Roots,  which  ftrike 
deep  in  the  Ground,  fending  out  very  narrow  pinnated 
Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Hog’s-fennel.  The  Stalk  rifes 
five  or  fix  Feet  high,  and  is  jointed  like  thofe  of  Fen¬ 
nel,  terminated  by  large  Umbels  of  yellow  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  large  oval  fungous  Seeds  which 
are  deeply  furrowed. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Spain ;  the  fecond  and  third  in  Italy  ;  the  fourth  in 
Sicily,  and  the  fifth  in  Hungary.  TheyElower  in  June; 
and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foort  after  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  until  the  following  Spring, 
they  often  miicarry  ;  and  when  they  fucceed,  they  never 
come  up  until  the  Spring  after;  fo  that  by  fowing 
them  in  Autumn,  a  whole  Year  is  faved,  and  the  Seeds 
ieldom  mifearry.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
fhady  Border,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain  ;  for  the 
Plants,  having  long  1  ap  Roots,  will  not  bear  tranf- 
planting  fo  well  as  many  other  Kinds.  The  Diftance 
to  be  oblerved  for  the  fowing  of  their  Seeds  fhould  be 
three  Feet  apart ;  fo  that  if  each  Kind  is  fown  in  a 
Drill,  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  tinn¬ 
ed  ;  leaving  two  of  the  moft  promifing  Plants  of  each 
Kind  to  remain,  fl  hele  Plants  will  begin  to  appear 
early  in  April ,  when  they  muft  be  carefully  cleared 
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from  Weeds;  and  in  dry  Weather  they  fhould  be  gen¬ 
tly  watered,  which  greatly  promotes  their  Growth  the 
firft  Year ;  after  which  Time,  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
every  Spring  to  dig  the  Ground  carefully  between  them, 
fo  as  not  to  injure  the  Roots. 

Thefe  Plants  decay  to  the  Ground  every  Autumn*  and 
come  up  again  in  the  Spring :  They  commonly  flower 
in  the  Begining  of  June ,  and  their  Seeds  are  ripe  in 
September:  Their  Roots  fometimes  run  down  three  or 
four  Feet  deep  in  the  Earth,  provided  the  Soil  be 
light,  and  are  often  as  large  as  Parfneps :  They  will 
continue  many  Years,  and  if  the  Soil  is  moift  and  rich, 
they  will  annually  produce  good  Seeds  •,  but  when  they 
grow  on  a  dry  Soil,  the  Flowers  commonly  fall  away, 
and  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  faid  of  the  Ufes  of  this  Ge¬ 
nus  of  Plants  :  The  Hungarians  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Erlaw ,  and  thofe  who  border  on  Pranfylvania,  Ser¬ 
bia,  &c.  eat  the  Root  of  the  fifth  Species,  in  a  Scar¬ 
city  of  Corn,  for  want  of  other  Bread. 

CACTUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  539.  Melocatlus. 
To  urn.  Append. 

This  Genus  has  been  called  Melocatlus  from  Mjhoov, 
a  Melon,  and  K eatl©>,  a  Thiftle  ;  from  the  outward 
Appearance  of  the  large  Sort ;  which  is  a  large  flelhy 
Subftance,  as  big  as  the  largeft  Melon ;  and  being 
ftrongly  armed  with  Thorns,  it  had  the  Appellation  of 
Thiftle.  It  was  alfo  called  Melocarduus ,  for  the  fame 
Reafon,  and  alfo  Echinomelo  cablus ,  or  Hedgehog  Me¬ 
lon  Thiftle  •,  but  thefe  Names  being  compounded,  Dr. 
Linnaeus  has  changed  the  Name  to  Cablus ;  and  has  ad¬ 
ded  to  this  Genus,  the  Cereus  and  Opuntia. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  tubulous, 
fhort,  and  cut  into  fix  Parts.  Phe  Flower  is  compofed  of 
fix  Petals ,  which  fpread  open  at  the  Pop ,  and  refs  upon 
the  Embryo  ;  it  hath  fix  long  fender  Stamina ,  which  are 
terminated  by  eretl  Summits.  Phe  oval  Germen  which  is 
fituated  below  the  Petals ,  fupports  a  cylindrical  Style , 
crowned  by  a  blunt  Stigma  afterward  becomes  a  pyramidal 
flefhy  Fruit  with  one  Cell ,  filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds 
furrounded  with  Pulp. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft:  SeCtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twelfth  Clafs,  intitled  lcofandria  Monogynia. 
This  Clafs  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have 
from  twelve  to  twenty  Stamina  ;  but  as  the  Flowers  of 
this  Genus  have  but  fix,  fo  it  fhould  not  be  placed  here, 
nor  fhould  the  Cereus  be  joined  to  it,  whofe  Flowers 
have  more  than  a  hundred  Stamina ;  but  by  taking  of 
the  Characters  from  the  Opuntia ,  which  is  alfo  joined 
to  this  Genus,  he  has  been  led  into  this  Miftake  ; 
therefore  I  fhall  continue  thefe  under  their  former  fepa- 
rate  Titles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cactus  fubrotundus  quatuor  decern  angular  is.  Hort. 
Cliff.  18 1.  Roundifh  Cablus  with  fourteen  Angles. 
This  is  the  Melocatlus  Indite  occidentalis.  C.  B.  P.  384. 
and  the  Echinomelo  catlus.  J.  B.  3.  93.  The  Hedge¬ 
hog  Melon  Thiftle,  commonly  called  Great  Melon- 
thiftle. 

2.  Cactus  fubrotundus  quinque  decern  angular  is,  angu- 
lis  in  fpiram  intort  is,  fpinis  eretlis.  Roundifh  Catlus  or 
Melon  Thiftle,  with  fifteen  Angles  fpirally  twilled,  and 
ereCt  Spines.  This  is  the  Melocatlus  purpureus  ftriis  in 
Spiram  intortis.  Plum.  Cat.  Purple  Melon  Thiftle  with 
Spiral  intorted  Ribs. 

3.  Cactus  fubrotundus  quinquedecem  angularis ,  fpinis 
latis  recurvis  creberrimis.  Roundifh  Meion  Thiftle  with 
fifteen  Angles,  having  broad  recurved  Spines  fet  very 
clofe. 

4.  Cactus  fubrotundus  quatuor  decern  angularis ,  fpinis 
longis  recurvis  albidis.  Roundifh  Melon  Thiftle  with 
fourteen  Angles,  and  long  white  recurved  Spines. 

5.  Cactus  fubrotundus  tctius  tuberculis  ovatis  barbatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  1 8 1 .  Roundifh  Cablus  clofely  covered  with 
bearded  Tubercles.  This  is  the  Melocatlus  Americana 
minor.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  84.  Smaller  American  Me¬ 
lon  Thiftle. 
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6.  Cactus proliferus  fubrotundus ,  tctius  tuberculis  (fca- 
tis,  barbatis  longis  albidis.  Roundifh  prolifick  Cablus 
with  oval  Tubercles  clofely  joined,  having  long  white 
Beards,  commonly  called  Small  Chiiding Meion  Thiftle. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  Weft- Indies,  where 
there  are  more  Sorts  than  are  here  enumerated,  if  Per- 
fons  of  Skill  were  to  examine  thofe  Iflands.  There  have 
been  about  four  of  the  large  Kinds  brought  to  England 1 
fome  of  which  have  been  crowned  with  a  prickly  brown 
Cap,  in  Form  of  one  of  thofe  Fur  Caps,  which  are 
worn  by  the  Purks,  and  others,  which  have  been  defti- 
tute  of  thefe  Caps,  although  the  Plants  were  full  as 
large  as  thofe  which  had  them  ;  therefore  fome  Perfons 
have  fuppofed  them  to  be  diftinCt  Species,  efpecially 
fince  thefe  have  been  many  Years  preferved  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  no  Appearance  of  any  Caps  as  yet  have  been 
produced,  but  as  thefe  have  not  been  propagated  by 
Seeds,  fo  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  if  they  are  effen- 
tially  different.  Thofe  which  have  thefe  Caps,  produce 
their  Fruit  in  Circles  round  the  upper  Part  of  the  Cap  •, 
whereas  the  fmaller  Sorts  produce  their  Fruit  from  be¬ 
tween  the  Tubercles,  round  the  Middle  of  the  Plant : 
and  in  fome  Figures  of  the  larger  Sorts  of  thefe  Plants; 
the  Fruit  is  reprefented  as  coming  out  near  the  Crown 
of  the  Plant ;  fo  that  if  a  fkilful  Botanift  was  to  exa¬ 
mine  thefe  Plants  in  the  Places  of  their  Growth,  there 
would  probably  be  found  a  much  greater  Variety  of 
thefe  Plants,  than  is  at  prefent  known. 

Thefe  ftrange  Plants  commonly  grow  upon  the  fteep 
Sides  of  Rocks  in  the  warmeft  Parts  of  America ;  where 
they  feem  to  be  thrull  out  of  the  Apertures  of  the  Rocks, 
having  little  or  no  Earth  to  fupport  them,  their  Roots 
ffiooting  down  into  the  Fiffures  of  the  Rock  to  a  com 
fiderable  Depth,  fo  that  it  is  troublefome  to  get  the 
Plants  up,  efpecially  as  they  are  fo  ftrongly  armed  with 
Thorns  as  to  render  it  very  dangerous  to  handle  them  ; 
and  as  thefe  Plants  delight  in  thofe  rocky  Places,  they 
feldom  live  long  when  they  are  tranfplanted  into  better 
Soil  by  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Iflands. 

The  great  Sorts  were  fome  Years  fince  brought  ovef 
to  England  in  much  greater  Plenty  than  of  late  ;  but 
then  the  greateft  Part  of  them  were  deftroyed  by  the 
Unfkilfulnefs  of  thofe  Perfons  who  had  the  Care  of  them 
in  the  Voyage  ;  for,  by  giving  them  Water,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  caufed  them  to  rot  before  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  Ships  ;  and  fome  of  thofe  which  have  appeared 
to  be  found,  have  been  fo  replete  with  Moifture;  as  to 
rot  foon  after  they  have  been  placed  in  the  Stoves  ; 
therefore  whoever  propofes  to  bring  thefe  Plants  from 
Abroad,  fhould  be  very  careful  to  take  up  their  Roots 
as  entire  as  poffible,  and  to  plant  them  in  Tubs  filled 
with  Stones  and  Rubbiffi,  mixing  very  little  Earth  with 
it,  and  to  plant  three  or  four  Plants  in  each  Tub,  in 
Proportion  to  their  Sizes  ;  for  if  they  are  placed  clofe 
together,  it  will  fave  Room  ;  and  as  they  do  not  in- 
creafe  in  their  Growth  during  their  Paffage,  fo  thOre 
need  not  be  any  Room  allowed  them  for  that  Purpofe. 
There  fhould  be  fcveral  pretty  large  Holes  bored  through 
the  Bottom  of  thefe  Tubs,  to  let  the  Moifture  pafs  off; 
and  if  thefe  Plants  are  planted  in  the  Tubs,  a  Month  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  on  board  the  Ship,  they  will  in  that  Time 
have  made  new  Roots,  which  will  be  the  moft  fecure 
Method  to  have  them  fucceed  ;  but,  during  their  Con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  Country,  they  fhould  have  no  Water 
given  them,  unlefs  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  hot 
and  dry  ;  and,  in  that  Cafe,  it  fhould  be  given  to  them 
fparingly  ;  but  after  they  are  put  on  board  the  Ship, 
they  muft  not  have  any  Moifture  whatever  ;  therefore 
it  will  be  a  good  Method  to  cover  the  Plants  with  Tar¬ 
paulin,  to  keep  off  the  Spray  of  the  Sea  in  bad  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  expofe  them  at  all  Times  to  the  open  Air, 
when  the  Sea  is -calm.  By  obferving  thefe  Directions, 
the  Plants  may  be  brought  to  England  in  good  Health, 
provided  they  are  brought  in  Summer. 

Some  of  the  large  Plants  which  have  been  brought  to 
England ,  have  been  more  than  a  Yard  in  Girt,  and  near 
two  Feet  high,  including  their  Caps  ;  but  I  have  been 
informed  by  feveral  Perlons  who  have  refided  in  the 
Weft-Indies ,  that  there  are  Plants  near  twice  as  large. 
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The  third  Sort  was  brought  into  England  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Houfloun ,  who  procured  the  Plants  from 
Mexico  ;  but  as  they  were  long  in  their  Paffage,  and  had 
received  Wet,  they  were  decayed  before  they  arrived  in 
England  •,  but  from  the  Remains  of  them  which  were 
left,  they  appeared  to  be  the  moft  Angular  of  all  the 
Species  yet  known.  This  has  two  Orders  of  Thorns  ; 
one  of  which  are  ftrait,  and  fet  on  at  the  Joints  in  Clut¬ 
ters,  fpreading  oyt  from  the  Center  each  Way  like  a 
Star  ;  and  in  the  Middle  of  each  Clufter  is  produced 
one  broad  flat  Thorn,  near  two  Inches  in  Length,  which 
ftands  eredt,  and  is  recurved  at  the  Point,  and  is  of  a 
browmfh  red  Colour.  T.  hefe  I  horns  are,  by  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  Mexico,  ict  in  Gold  or  Silver,  and  made  ufe  of 
for  pickng  their  Teeth  ;  and  the  Plant  is  by  them  cal¬ 
led  Vifnaga ,  i.  e.  Toothpick. 

The  Sort  with  fpiral  Ribs,  as  alfo  that  with  white 
Spines,  I  received  from  Antigua ,  with  the  common  Sort  •, 
but  whether  thefe  are.  only  accidental  Varieties,  arifing 
from  the  fame  Seeds,  or  real  different  Species,  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  determine,  fince,  in  this  Country,  they 
are  very  rarely  propagated  by  Seeds  •,  nor  could  I  ob- 
ferve,  in  the  feveral  Years  that  I  have  had 'thefe  Plants 
under  my  Care,  there  was  the  leal!  Difpofition  in  either 
of  them  to  produce  Fruit ;  when,  at  the  fame  Time, 
the  common  large  Sort  produced  Plenty  of  Fruit  out  of 
their  Caps  every  Year,  from  the  Seeds  of  which  1  have 
railed  fome  young  Plants ;  but  although  fome  of  thefe 
have  grown  to  a  conflderable  Size,  yet  none  of  them 
have  as  yet  produced  Caps,  therefore  no  Fruit  can  be 
yet  expedled  from  them. 

The  fifth  Sort  produces  Quantities  of  Fruit  annually  ; 
and  as  the  Seeds  grow  very  readily,  it  is  now  very  com¬ 
mon  in  thofe  Gardens  where  there  are  Stoves  to  keep 
them  ;  for  if  the  Fruit  is  permited  to  drop  upon  the 
Earth  of  the  Pots,  and  that  is  not  difturbed,  there 
will  Plenty  of  Plants  come  up  without  any  farther  Trou¬ 
ble  5  and  thefe  Seedling  Plants  may  be  taken  up  as  foon 
as  they  are  of  a  proper  Size  to  remove,  and  planted  fix 
or  feven  of  them  into  a  fmall  Flalfpenny  Pot,  where  they 
may  Hand  one  Year  ;  by  which  Time  they  will  be  large 
enough  to  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  and  af¬ 
terward  they  will  make  great  Progrefs,  efpecially  if  they 
are  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  in  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  for  although  this  Sort  is  much  more  hardy  than 
the  large  Kind,  and  may  be  preferved  in  a  moderate 
Stove,  yet  the  Plants  will  not  make  near  the  Progrefs 
as  thofe  which  are  kept  in  a  greater  Degree  of  Pleat. 
This  Sort  will  continue  many  Years  with  proper  Care, 
and  the  Plants  will  grow  to  be  a  Foot  high,  or  more  •, 
but  when  they  are  fo  tall,  the  lower  Part  of  them  is  not 
fo  lightly,  their  Green  being  decayed,  and  the  Spines 
changed  to  a  dark  dirty  Colour,  they  appear  as  if  dead  •, 
fo  that  the  upper  Part  of  thele  old  Plants  only  feem  to 
have  Life ;  whereas  the  Plants  of  middling  Size  appear 
healthy  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  Flowers  of  this 
Sort  appear  in  July  and  Auguft ,  and  thefe  are  fucceedcd 
by  the  Fruit  quite  round  the  Plant,  which  are  of  a 
fine  fcarlet  Colour,  and  continue  frelh  upon  the  Plants 
through  the  Winter,  which  renders  them  very  beauti¬ 
ful  at  that  Seafon.  And  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Fruit 
fhrivels,  and  becomes  dry,  the  Seeds  will  be  ripe,,  and 
may  then  be  rubed  out,  and  fown  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth  in  fmall  Pots  •,  which  lhould  be  plunged  into 
a  hot  Bed  of  T  anners  Bark  to  bring  up  the  Plants. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  but  little  larger  than  the  fifth,  grow¬ 
ing  nearly  in  the  fame  Form  ;  but  this  produces  a°great 
Number  of  young  Plants  from  the  Sides,  by  which  it 
is  increafed.  This  Sort  produces  Tufts  of  a  foft  white 
Down,  upon  the  Knobs,  and  alfo  between  them  at  eve¬ 
ry  Joint  •,  which  makes  the  whole  Plant  appear  as  if  it 
was  covered  with  fine  Cotton.  The  Flowers  of  this 
Sort  are  produced  from  between  the  Knobs,  round  the 
Sides  of  the  Plants ;  which  are  in  Shape  and  Colour  ve¬ 
ry  much  like  thofe  of  the  fifth  Sort,  but  laroer.  Thefe 
Flowers  are  not  lucceeded  by  any  Fruit,  at  leafl;  all  thole 
which  I  have  under  my  Care,  have  not  produced  any, 
although  they  have  produced  Plenty  of  Flowers  for 
feme  Years  ;  but  from  the  fame  Places  where  the 
3  ' 
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Flowers  have  appeared,  there  have  been  young  Plants 
thrull  out  the  following  Seafon.  Thele  young  Plants' 

I  have  taken  off,  and  after  laying  them  to  dry  for  two 
or  three  Days,  I  have  planted  them,  and  they  have 
lucceeded  very  well. 

All  the  Species  of  this  Genus  are  Plants  of  a  Angular 
Structure  ;  but  efpecially  the  larger  Kinds  of  them, 
which  appear  like  a  large  flelhy  green  Mclifh,  with  deep 
Ribs,  fet  all  over  with  ftrong  fliarp  Thorns,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  cut  through  the  Middle,  their  Infide  is 
nothing  but  a  foft,  green,  flelhy  Subftance,  very  full  of 
Moifture.  And  I  have  been  allured  by  Perlons  of  Cre¬ 
dit,  who  have  lived  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  that  in  Times  of 
great  Drought,  the  Cattle  repair  to  the  barren  Rocks, 
which  are  covered  with  thefe  Plants,  and  after  having 
riped  up  the  large  Plants  with  their  Horns,  fo  as  to 
tear  off  the  outfide  Skin  with  the  Thorns,  they  have 
greedily  devoured  all  the  flelhy  moift  Parts  of  the 
Plants,  which  has  afforded  them  both  Meat  and  Drink  ; 
but  how  any  Animal  lhould  ever  attack  Plants,  which 
are  fo  well  defended  by  ftrong  Thorns,  which  are  as 
hard  and  ftiff  as  Whalebone,  or  any  other  bony  Sub¬ 
ftance,  is  difficult  to  conceive  •,  nor  could  any  Thing 
but  Diftrefs  for  Moifture  ever  have  tempted  them  to 
venture  among!!  thefe  troublelome  Plants  to  fearch  for 
Relief,  fince  they  muft  encounter  with  many  Difficul¬ 
ties,  before  they  could  find  a  Method  of  diflodging  the 
Thorns. 

The  Fruit  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Mehfn  Thirties,  are 
frequently  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indies ; 
there  is  lcarce  any  Difference  in  the  Fruits  of  all  the 
Kinds  I  have  yet  feen,  either  in  Size,  Shape,  Colour,  or 
Tafte.  They  are  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  in 
Length,  of  a  taper  Form,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  the 
Bottom  toward  the  Plant,  but  blunt  at  the  Top,  where 
the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  was  fituared.  The  Tafte 
is  an  agreeable  Acid,  which,  in  a  hot  Country,  muft 
render  the  Fruit  more  grateful. 

All  the  Sorts  of  thefe  Plants  require  a  very  good 
Stove  to  prelerve  them  through  the ’Winter  in  England  \ 
nor  lhould  they  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  Summer, 
for  although  they  may  continue  fair  to  outward  Ap¬ 
pearance,  when  they  have  been  fome  Time  expofed 
abroad,  yet  they  will  imbibe  Moifture,  which  will  cauie 
them  to  rot  foon  after  they  are  removed  into  the  Stove. 
And  this  is  frequently  the  Cafe  of  thofe  Plants  which 
are  brought  from  Abroad,  which  have  a  fair  healthy 
Appearance  many  Times  at  their  firft  Arrival,  but  foon 
after  decay,  and  this  will  happen  very  fuddenly  •,  fcarce 
any  Appearance  of  Diforder  will  be  feen,  till  the  whole 
Plant  is  killed  ;  which,  in  a  few  Hours  Time,  has  of¬ 
ten  been  the  Fate  of  thefe  Plants,  when  they  have  been 
placed  in  the  Stove. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark  in  Summer,  it  will  greatly  forward  them  in 
their  Growth  ;  but  when  this  is  praftifed,  there  lhould 
be  fcarce  any  Water  given  to  the  Plants,  for  the  Moi¬ 
fture  which  they  will  imbibe  from  the  Fermentation  of 
the  Tan,  will  be  fufficient  for  them,  and  more  would 
cauie  them  to  rot.  The  belt  Method  to  preferve  all  the 
large  Kinds  is,  in  Winter,  to  place  the  Pots,  either 
upon  the  Top  of  the  Flues,  or,  at  leaf!,  very  near  them, 
that  they  may  have  the  warmeft  Place  of  the  Stove  •,  and 
during  that  Seafon,  never  to  give  them  any  Water,  but 
when  the  Seafon  comes  for  leaving  out  the  Fire  in  the 
Stove,  to  remove  them  into  a  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
which  will  foon  fet  them  in  a  growing  State,  and  reco¬ 
ver  their  Verdure.  The  Soil  in  which  thefe  lhould  be 
planted,  muft  be  of  a  iandy  Nature,  and  if  mixed  with 
fome  dry  Lime  Rubbifh,  it  will  be  ftill  better.  In  the 
Bottom  oi  the  Pots  lhould  be  placed  fome. Stones,  in 
order  to  drain  off  any  Moifture  which  may  be  in  the 
Earth  ;  for  as  thele  Plants  naturally  grow  upon  the 
hot  dry  burning  Rocks,  which  have  no  Earth,  and, 
were  it  not  for  thefe  Plants,  would  be  abfolutely  bar¬ 
ren,  we  muft  imitate  their  natural  Soil  as  near  as  pol- 
fiblet  making  fome  Allowance  for  the  Difference  of 
the  Climates. 
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^Tlie  great  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  ;  which 
tnuft  be  fown  and  managed,  as  hath  been  directed  for 
the  fmaller  Sort ;  but  as  the  Plants  which  are  raifed 
from  Seeds  in  England ,  will  be  fome  Years  in  arriving 
to  any  considerable  Size,  it  will  be  much  the  belt  Way 
to  procure  lbme  Plants  from  the  Weft- Indies  ;  and  it  the 
Plants  arrive  here  in  any  ot  the  Summer  Months,  fo  as 
that  there  may  be  Time  for  them  to  get  new  Root  be¬ 
fore  the  Cold  comes  on  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will 
more  certainly  Succeed.  When  the  Plants  come  over, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  them  out  of  the  Earth  as  Soon 
as  poflible,  and  lay  them  in  the  Stove,  upon  the  Shelves, 
to  dry  for  three  or  four  Days;  and  when  they  are 
planted,  they  (hould  be  plunged  into  a  good  warm  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  to  promote  their  making  new  Roots. 
In  this  Bed  they  may  remain  till  the  Begining  of  Otlo- 
ber ,  when  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
treated  in  the  Manner  before  direded. 

The  two  fmall  Sorts  propagate  fo  fall  in  England ,  as 
to  render  it  unneceflary  to  lend  for  Plants  ol  thefe 
Kinds  from  Abroad  •,  for  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  be 
plentifully  Hocked  with  them,  may  be  foon  Supplied  •, 
the  fifth  Sort  from  Seeds,  and  the  Sixth  from  the  young 
Plants  which  are  thruft  out  from  the  Side  of  the  old. 

CfESALPINA.  Elam.  Nov .  Gen.  9.  Brafileto. 

* This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier,  who  dif- 
covered  it  in  America,  in  Honour  of  Andreas  Ctelalpinus, 
an  eminent  Botanift ,  and  one  of  the  fir  ft  Writers  on  a  Me¬ 
thod  of  clafftng  Plants. 

The  Char  a  biers  are. 

It  hath  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  ,  which  is  cut  into 
five  Segments  ;  the  two  upper  being  equal ,  the  two  lateral 
Segments  are  fmaller ,  and  the  lower  one  (or  Keel )  large 
and  fringed.  The  Flower  hath  five  Petals ,  which  are  Ji- 
tuated  like  thofe  of  the  Butterfly  Flowers.  It  hath  ten  de¬ 
clining  Stamina  which  are  diftinbl ,  and  terminated  by  roun- 
difh  Summits.  It  hath  an  oblong  Germen  fupporting  afingle 
Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  blunt  Stig¬ 
ma.  Lhe  Empalement  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  com- 
preffed  Pod ,  with  one  Cell  inclojing  three  or  four  compreffed 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedion  of 
Linnaeus’ s  tenth  Clals,  intitled  Lecandria  Monogynia ,  the 
Elower  having  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1  C/esalpika  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis ,  foliolis  emar- 
ginatis ,  floribus  decandris.  Casfalpina  with  doubly 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  indented  at  the 
End,  and  Flowers  with  ten  Stamina.  This  is  the 
Pfeudo-f ant  alum  croceum.  Sloan.  Hift.  Jam.  Vcl.  2.  P. 
184.  Saffron -coloured  Ballard  Saunders,  commonly 
called  Brafiletto. 

2.  Czesalpina  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis  foliolis  ovatis 
integerrimis  floribus  pentandriis.  Caefalpina  with  doubly 
winged  Leaves,  whole  fmall  Leaves  are  oval  and  entire, 
and  Flowers  with  five  Stamina.  This  is  the  C<efalpina 
polyphylla  aculeis  horrida.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  28.  Many 
leaved  Cadalpina  with  horrid  Thorns. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  Tree  which  affords  the  Brafiletto 
Wood  which  is  much  uled  in  dying.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  warmeft  Parts  of  America ,  from  whence  the 
Wood  is  imported  for  the  Dyers ;  and  the  Demand  for 
it  has  been  io  great,  that  there  are  no  large  Trees  left  in 
any  of  the  Britijh.  Colonies,  the  biggeft  fcarce  exceeding 
eight  Inches  in  Diameter,  and  fifteen  Feet  in  Pleight. 
It  hath  very  Header  Branches  which  are  armed  with  re¬ 
curved  Thorns.  The  Leaves  are  winged,  branching 
our  into  many  Divifions,  each  being  garnifhed  with 
fmall  oval  Lobes  which  are  indented  at  the  Top,  and 
are  placed  oppolite.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branch,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  loole  pyramidal  Spike  of  white  Flowers, 
which  are  fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Butterfly 
Kind,  having  ten  Stamina  which  are  much  longer  than 
the  Petals,  and  terminated  by  roundifh  yellow  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  com¬ 
preffed  Pod,  with  one  Cell  inclofing  feveral  oval  flat 
Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  Coun- 
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tries  with  the  firft,  but  is  of  larger  Size :  it  fends  out'  ma¬ 
ny  weak  irregular  Branches,  armed  with  fhort  ltrong 
upright  Thorns.  The  Leaves  branch  out  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  firft,  but  the  Lobes  (or  fmall  Leaves) 
are  oval  and  entire.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long 
Spikes  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  variegated 
with  red  :  Thefe  have  each  but  five  Stamina,  therefore, 
according  to  Linnaeus' s  Syftem,  fhould  not  be  ranged 
in  this  Clafs ;  but  as  in  all  the  other  Characters  they 
agree,  fo  I  have  continued  them  together. 

Dr.  Linnwus  has  joined  thefe  two  Species  together, 
in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Burman ;  but 
if  either  of  them  had  feen  the  Plants,  they  could  not 
have  commited  this  Millake.  To  this  Genus  Linnaeus 
has  added  two  other  Species ;  one  of  which  is  a  Gui- 
landina ,  and  the  other  Bauhinia :  To  the  latter  he  has 
added  the  Synonime  of  Colutea  Vera  Crucis  Veficaria , 
which  is  a  Plant  totally  different,  being  a  genuine  Co¬ 
lutea.  I  received  this  from  the  late  Dr.  Ilouftoun ,  who 
found  it  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New 
Spain. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  water  the  Earth  as  often  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  dry,  in  order  to  promote  the  Vegetation  of  the 
Seeds ;  and  if  the  Nights  fhould  prove  cold,  the  Glaf- 
fes  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats,  to 
keep  the  Bed  in  a  moderate  Warmth.  In  about  fix 
Weeks  after,  the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear,  when 
they  mufl;  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water;  and,  in  warm  Weather, 
the  Glafies  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  raifed  in  the  middle 
of  the  Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  which 
will  greatly  ftrengthen  them,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to 
draw  up  weak.  When  the  Plants  are  about  three 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot 
Bed  again,  obferving  to  water  them,  and  fereen  them 
from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  Time,  the  Glafies  of  the  hot  Bed 
fhould  be  raifed  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Heat 
of  the  Weather,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants ;  and 
they  muff:  be  duly  watered,  and  kept  clear  from  Weeds. 
In  this  hot  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged 
into  the  Bark  Bed,  where  they  may  have  Room  to  grow. 
Thefe  Plants  being  tender,  fhould  always  be  kept  in 
the  Bark  "Stove,  and  have  a  moderate  Share  of  Heat  in 
the  Winter ;  and  being  placed  among  other  tender  ex¬ 
otick  Plants  of  the  fame  Country,  will  afford  an  agree¬ 
able  Variety.  • 

CAINITO.  See  Chryfophyllum. 

CAKILE,  Sea  Rocket.  See  Bunias. 

CALABA,  Indian  Maftich  Tree.  See  Cornus. 

CALAMINTHA.  See  Melifla. 

CALCEOLUS,  Ladies  Slipper.  See  Cypripedium. 

CALENDULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant V  885.  Caltha 
V ourn.  Inft.  498.  Lab.  284.  Calendula  Rail  Meth.  Plant. 
36.  Marigold. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated  Flower ,  confifting  of  her¬ 
maphrodite  and  female  Florets ,  included  in  a  common  Jingle 
Empalement ,  the  Border  or  Rays  being  compofed  of  female 
Florets ,  which  are  fir  etched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Longue , 
which  forms  the  Ray  ;  thefe  have  no  Stamina ,  but  an  ob¬ 
long  three  cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style , 
crowned  by  two  reflexed  Stigma.  Lhe  hermaphrodite  blow¬ 
ers ,  which  are  in  the  Center ,  and  compofc  the  Difk ,  are 
tululous  and  quinquefid ,  having  five  fhort  flender  Stamina , 
terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits.  Lhe  Germen  is  fit ua  ted 
under  the  Petal ,  fupporting  a  flender  Style  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  bifid  Stigma.  Lhefe  blowers  are  barren ,  but  the 
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female  Flowers  are  each  fucceeded  by  one  oblong  incurved 
Seed ,  with  angular  Membranes. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Seftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  intitled  Syngenefta  Polyga- 
mia  neceffaria-,  in  which  is  included  all  thofe  Plants  which 
have  hermaphrodite  barren  Flowers  in  the  Difk,  and 
fruitful  female  Flowers  in  the  Border.  Fournefort  places 
it  in  the  fourth  Sedition  of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which 
includes  the  Herbs  with  a  radiated  Flower ,  whofe  Seeds 
are  inclofed  in  the  Empalement.  Mr.  Ray  ranges  it  in  his 
eighth  Clafs,  which  include  the  Plants  with  a  compound 
radiated  Flower,  whofe  Seeds  have  no  Down. 

The  Species  are,  , 

1.  Calendula  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  femiamplexi- 
caulibus ,  feminibus  echinatis.  Marigold  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalk,  and 
prickly  Seeds.  This  is  the  Caltha  arvenfls.  C.  B.  P. 
Field  Marigold  •,  and  the  Caltha  minima.  I.  B.  The  lead 
Marigold. 

2.  Calendula  foliis  lanceolatis  glabr is,  radiis  florum 
latioribus  minime  dentatis.  Marigold  with  fmooth  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  the  Rays  of  the  Flower  broad,  and  a 
little  indented.  This  is  the  Caltha  media  folio  longo  ci- 
nereo ,  fiore pallido.  Bob.  Middle  Marigold  with  along 
Afh-coloured  Leaf,  and  a  pale  Flower. 

3 .  Calendula  feminibus  radii  cymbiformibus  echinatis , 
difci  bicornibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  425.  Marigold  with  Boat- 
fhaped  prickly  Seeds  in  the  Border,  and  thofe  in  the 
Center  bicorned.  This  is  the  Caltha  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P. 
275.  Common  Marigold. 

4.  Calendula  foliis  lanceolatis  denticulatis,  peduncu¬ 
lis  fill  fcrmibus.  Hort.  TJpfal.  274.  Marigold  with  Spear- 
fhaped  indented  Leaves,  and  Bender  Foot  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Caltha  /lfricana  fiore  intus  albo  extus  violaceo. 
Fourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  499.  African  Marigold  with  a  Flow¬ 
er  white  within,  and  Violet  Colour  without. 

5.  Calendula  foliis  lanceolatis  finuato-dentatis  caule 
mido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  922.  Marigold  with  finuated  in¬ 
dented  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  naked  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Caltha  Africana  fiore  intus  albo , .  extus  leviter  viola¬ 
ceo,  femine piano  cordato.  Boerh.  Ind.alt.  1 .  p.  113.  Af¬ 
rican  Marigold  with  a  Flower  white  within,  a  light  Vio¬ 
let  Colour  without,  and  flat  Heart-fhaped  Seeds. 

6.  Calendula  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis  pedunculis 
fupernc  tncraffatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  274.  Marigold  with  in¬ 
dented  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Poot  Stalk  fwelling.  This  is  the  Cardifpermum  Africa 
man  pubefcens  fields  incifis  parvo  fiore.  Vaill.  Mem.  Acad. 
Sc.  1724.  African  Heart  Seed  with  downy  cut  Leaves 
and  a  fmall  Flower. 


7.  Calendula  foliis  linearibus  fubintegerrimis  caule 
fubnudo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  922.  Marigold  with  narrow 
entire  Leaves,  and  a  naked  Stalk.  This  is  the  Caltha 
Africana  foliis  Croci  anguftjs,  florum  petalis  ext  erne  pur- 
purafeentibus ,  interne  albis.  Boerh.  lnd.  alt.  1.  p.  113. 
Afiican  Marigold  with  narrow  Saffron  Leaves,  the  Pe¬ 
tals  of  the  Flower  purplifh  without,  and  white  within. 

8.  Calendula  foliis  obverse  evatis  denticulatis,  caule 
fruticofo  perenni.  Prod.  Leyd.  531.  Marigold  with  ob- 
verfe  oval  Leaves  which  are  indented,  and  a  perennial 
fhrubby  Stalk. 

9;  Calendula  foliis  eppofitis pinnatifidis  afperis,  fub- 
tus  incanis ,  ramis  deambentis ,  pedunculis  nudis.  Mario-old 
with  rough  pinr.atifid  Leaves,  growing  oppofite,  which 
are  white  on  their  under  Side,  ti ailing  Branches,  and 
naked  hoot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Caltha  Americana  foliis 
/acini atis  fiore  luteo.  Houfi.  American  Marigold  with  cut 
Leaves,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 


1°.'  £ Af  E.N  D v  1 A,  cau^e  eroAo  ramofo ,  foliis  oblongis  op 
pojitis  hirfutis ,  floribus  lateralibus.  Marigold  with  ai 
upright  branching  Stalk,  oblong  hairy  Leaves  growim 
oppofite,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  th 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Caltha  Americana  crctla,  (A  hit  But  a 
fiore  parvo  ochroleuco.  Houfi.  Mff.  J 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
Lpan;  and  Italy ;  it  riles  with  a  flender  branching  Stalk 
which  fpreads  near  the  Ground,  and  is  garnifhed  wit] 
nanow  Spear-fhaped,  hairy  Leaves,  which  half  fur 
Pound  the  Stalk  at  their  Bafe ;  the  Flowers  are  produce. 
•  he  Lxtremity  of  the  Branches,  upon  long  nake< 
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Foot  Stalks.  Thefe  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  Colour  ;  the  Rays  are  very  narrow,  as  are  alfo  the 
Leaves  of  the  Empalement;  The  Seeds  are  long,  narrow, 
and  on  their  Outfide  armed  with  Prickles.  The  Root 
is  annual,  and  peri fhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  If 
the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  permited  to  fcatter,  there  will 
be  a  frefh  Supply  of  young  Plants  :  So  that  from  May, 
ivhen  the  Flowers  firft  appear,  till  the  Frol!  puts  a  Stop 
to  them,  there  will  be  a  Succeffon  of  Plants  in  flower. 
There  are  feveral  Botanifts  who  fuppofe  the  common 
Marigold,  which  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  to  be  only 
a  Variety  of  this,  arifing  from  Culture  ;  but  1  have 
cultivated  this  in  the  Garden  more  than  thirty  Years, 
without  finding  the  leaf!:  Alteration  in  it ;  therefore  can¬ 
not  doubt  of  its  being  a  diftindt  Species. 

The  fecond  Sort  I  gathered  in  the  Garden  at  Leyden ; 
where  it  had  been  feveral  Years  cultivated  without  al¬ 
tering  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  fmooth,  and  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  but  not  fo  large  as  thofe 
of  the  common  Marigold ;  the  Flowers  are  alfo  of  a 
middle  Size  between  them,  and  are  of  a  very  pale 
yellow  Colour.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant ;  if  the 
Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  confbant 
Supply  of  young  Plants  come  up. 

The  third  Sort  is  the  common  Marigold,  which  is 
cultivated  for  Ufe  in  the  Gardens  ;  this  is  fo  well  known, 
as  to  require  no  Defcription.  Of  this  there  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Varieties ;  the  common  fingle ;  the  double  flowering , 
the  largeft  very  double  Flozver the  double  Lemon- coloured 
Flower ;  the  greater  and  fmaller  childing  Marigold. 

Thefe  Varieties  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally 
obtained  from  the  Seeds  of  the  common  Marigold  ;  but 
thefe  Differences  continue,  if  the  Seeds  are  properly" 
faved  ;  nor  have  I  ever  obferved  the  common  Sort  ap¬ 
proaching  to  either  of  thefe,  where  they  have  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  greateft  Plenty  ;  but  as  the  two  child^ 
ing  Marigolds,  and  the  largeft  double,  are  fubjedt  to 
degenerate,  where  Care  is  not  taken  in  faving  of  their 
Seeds,  fo  I  conclude  they  are  not  diftinbt  Species. 
The  beft  Way  to  preferve  thefe  Varieties,  is  to  pull  up 
all  thofe  Plants,  whofe  Flowers  are  lefs  double,  as  foon 
as  they  appear,  that  they  may  not  impregnate  the  others 
with  their  Farina,  and  fave  the  Seeds  from  the  largeft 
and  moft  double  Flowers ;  and  the  childing  Sort  fhould 
be  fown  by  itfelf,  in  a  feparate  Part  of  the  Garden,  and 
the  Seeds  laved  from  the  large  Center  Flowers  only,  not 
from  the  fmall  ones  which  come  from  the  Empalement 
of  the  other,  for  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are  apt  to  change. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  may  be  fown  in  March  or  April, 
where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  o- 
ther  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
to  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  them 
ten  Inches  afunder,  that  their  Branches  may  haveRoonl 
to  fpread.  Thefe  Plants  will  begin  to  flower  in  June, 
and  continue  in  flower  until  the  Froft  kills  them.  The 
Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September ,  which,  if  permited 
to  fcatter,  will  furnifh  a  Supply  of  young  Plants  in  the 
Spring  but  as  thefe  will  be  a  Mixture  of  bad  and  good, 
fo  the  beft  Method  is  to  fave  the  beft  Seeds,  and  fow 
each  of  the  Varieties,  diftindt,  which  is  the  fure  Way  to 
have  them  in  Perfedtion.  The  Flowers  of  the  common 
Marigold  are  ufed  in  the  Kitchen. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  firft  brought  to  the 
Gardens  in  Holland ,  and  from  thence  have  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  moft  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe.  This 
Plant  is  annual,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are 
perfected . 

The  lower  Leaves  are  oblong,  Spear-fhaped,  and 
deeply  indented  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  flefhy,  and  of 
a  pale  green  Colour.  The  Stalks  are  produced  on  eve¬ 
ry  Side  the  Root,  which  decline  toward  the  Ground, 
and  are  from  fix  to  eight  Inches  long,  which  are  gar¬ 
ni  heel  with  Leaves  from  the  Bottom,  to  within  two 
Inches  of  the  I  op.  The  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  are 
much  narrower,  and  more  indented  than  thofe  at  the 
Root.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  very  flender, 
upon  which  refts  one  Flower,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Mangold,  having  a  purple  Bottom  ;  and  the 
Rays  (or  Border)  of  the  P’lower  are  of  a  Violet  Colour 
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on  their  Outfide,  and  of  a  pure  white  within  ;  thefe  open 
when  the  Sun  fhines,  but  fhut  up  in  the  Evening,  and 
remain  fo  in  cloudy  Weather ;  when  the  Flower  decays 
the  Pedicle  (or  Foot  Stalk)  becomes  weak,  and  the 
Head  hangs  down,  during  the  Formation  and  Growth 
of  the  Seeds ;  but  when  they  are  fully  ripe,  the  Foot 
Stalk  arifes  itfelf  again,  and  the  Plead  of  the  Seeds  ftand 
upright. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Caps  of  Good  Hope. 
This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  and  has  much  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  the  former ;  but  the  Leaves  are  more  deeply 
indented  on  their  Edges  -,  the  Stalks  grow  about  the 
fame  Length  as  the  former ;  the  Flower  is  a  little  fmall- 
er,  and  the  Outfide  of  the  Rays  are  of  a  fainter  purple 
Colour.  The  Seeds  of  this  are  flat  and  Heart-fhaped, 
but  thofe  of  the  former  are  long  and  narrow. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  brought  from  the  fame  Country 
with  the  two  former,  and  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant ; 
the  L.eaves  of  this  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  either 
the  former  Sorts,  and  broader  at  the  End  ;  they  are  re¬ 
gularly  indented  near  the  Root,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks 
have  but  few  and  fhallow  Indentures.  The  Stalks  of 
this  Sort  are  much  longer  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the 
former  ;  and  at  the  Top,  juft  above  the  Flower,  fwell 
larger  than  below ;  the  Flower  is  fmaller  than  thofe  or 
the  other  Sorts,  but  is  of  the  fame  Colour.  Thefe 
Plants  flower  in  June,  July ,  and  Augujl ,  and  their  Seeds 
ripen  about  fix  Weeks  after-,  fo  that  they  muft  be  ga¬ 
thered  at  different  Times,  as  they  come  to  Maturity. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
Spring,  in  the  Borders  of  the  Garden,  where  the  Plants 
are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplant- 
ing  well ;  therefore  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner,  and  fown  at  the  fame  Time,  with  Candy  Tuft, 
Venus  Looking  Glafs,  and  other  hardy  annual  Plants, 
puting  four  or  five  Seeds  in  each  Patch  ;  if  they  all 
grow,  there  fhould  not  be  more  than  two  Plants  left; 
after  this  they  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants 
are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
following  Spring  without  Care ;  and  thefe  will  flower 
earlier  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  fame  Coun¬ 
try.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  divides  near  the 
Root,  into  feveral  tufted  Heads,  which  are  clofely  co¬ 
vered  with  long  grafiy  Leaves,  coming  out  on  every 
Side  without  Order ;  fome  of  thefe  have  one  or  two  In¬ 
dentures  on  their  Edges ;  but  the  moft  Part  are  entire. 
From  between  the  Leaves  arife  naked  Foot  Stalks, 
about  nine  Inches  long,  fuftaining  one  Flower  at  the 
Top,  which  is  about  the  Size  of  the  common  Mari¬ 
gold,  having  a  purple  Bottom  ;  the  Rays  are  alfo  pur¬ 
ple  without,  but  of  a  pure  white  within.  Thefe  expand 
when  the  Sun  fhines,  but  always  clofe  in  the  Evening, 
and  in  cloudy  Weather.  The  general  Seafon  of  their 
Beauty  is  in  April  and  May,  when  they  have  the  greateft 
Number  of  Flowers  upon  them  ;  but  there  is  common¬ 
ly  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  till  late  in  the  Autumn, 
though  not  in  fo  great  Plenty.  This  Sort  doth  not  of¬ 
ten  produce  good  Seeds  in  Europe ,  but  it  is  eaffly  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Slips  taken  off  from  the  Heads,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  is  praftifed  for  Thrift.  They  may  be 
planted  any  time  in  Summer,  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  Earth",  which  may  be  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
hot  Bed,  to  forward  th'eir  puting  out  Roots,  or  other- 
wile  the  Pots  may  be  funk  in  the  Ground  up  to  their 
Rims,  and  covered  with  a  Melon  Glafs,  which,  in  the 
Middle  of  Summer,  will  anfwerfull  as  well,  but  in  the 
Spring  or  Autumn,  the  former  Method  is  to  be  prefer- 
ed  :  When  thefe  are  planted,  the  Glalfes  muft  be  Ihaded 
in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  the  Slips  muft  be  frequent¬ 
ly  refrefbed  with  Water,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them 
too  liberally,  for  much  Wet  will  rot  them  :  After  they 
have  got  ftrong  Roots,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in¬ 
to  feparate  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and 
placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
Root,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air,  in  a 
flickered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn, 
and  then  fhould  be  placed  in  a  dry  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  for 
the  Winter  Seafon,  or  undera  common  hot  Bed  Frame  ; 
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for  thefe  Plants  do  not  thrive  in  artificial  Heat,  they 
only  require  Protection  from  Froft  and  Wet,  and  fhould 
enjoy  the  Air  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild. 
The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  Heart -fhaped,  like  thofe  of 
the  fifth.  1  have  fometimes  had  one  or  two  Heads  of 
them  ripen  in  a  Seafon,  but  this  is  very  rare  ;  and  if  the 
Seeds  are  not  fown  in  Autumn,  they  ieldom  grow. 

The  eighth  Sort  has  been  of  late  Years  introduced 
into  the  Dutch  Gardens  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Van  Roy'en ,  Profeifor  of  Botany 
at  Leyden ,  fome  Years  paft.  It  hath  a  (lender,  fhrubby, 
perennial  Stalk,  which  riles  to  the  Height  of  feven  or 
eight  Feet,  but  requires  Support ;  this  fends  out  a  great 
Number  of  weak  Branches,  from  . the  Bottom  to  the 
Top,  which  hang  downward,  unlefs  they  are  fupported; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  having  fhort  flat 
Foot  Stalks ;  moft  of  thefe  are  flightly  indented  toward 
the  Top,  and  many  of  them  are  entire  they  are  of  a 
fliining  green  Colour  on  their  upper  Side,  but  paler 
underneath  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  on  Aiort  naked  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  in  Size 
and  Colour  like  thofe  of  the  fixth  Sort;  thefe  are  fome¬ 
times  fucceeded  by  flat  Heart-fhaped  Seeds.  T  he 
Flowers  appear  during  all  the  Summer  Months. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  rfiay  be 
planted  any  Time  in  Summer  in  a  fhady  Border,  or 
otherwife  fhaded  with  Mats  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  : 
In  five  or  fix  Weeks,  thefe  will  have  taken  Root,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  put  into  a 
feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  but  not 
dunged,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  Root  ;  then  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy 
exotick  Plants  in  a  flickered  Situation,  where  they  may 
remain  till  the  Froft  begins,  when  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe,  placing  them  near  the 
Windows  that  they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air,  for  this 
Plant  only  requires  Protection  from  Froft.  The  Earth 
in  which  thefe  are  planted,  fhould  be  light*  but  very 
poor,  for  in  rich  Earth  they  grow  too  luxuriant,  and 
feldom  flower. 

The  ninth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  in 
New  Spain ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ,  where  he  found 
it  growing  naturally  in  great  Plenty.  This  fends  out 
many  herbaceous  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  are 
hairy,  and  trail  upon  the  Ground.  The  Leaves  are 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite ;  thefe  are  long,  narrow,  and 
indented  on  their  Edges  in  two  or  three  Places  oppofite 
to  each  other,  fo  as  to  appear  like  three,  five,  or  feven 
Lobes  :  They  are  rough,  and  of  a  deep  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  are  covered 
with  flender  Hairs.  From  the  Divifions  of  the  Branches 
and  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  come  out  long  naked 
Foot  Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  fingle  yellow 
Flowers,  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  Field  Daify  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long,  flat,  rough  Seeds.  It 
grows  naturally  in  poor  fandy  Ground,  and  flowers  in 
the  Spring.  This  Plant  is  annual ;  the  Seeds  mull: 
be  fown  in  the  Spring  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  muft  have  Air 
admited  to  them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries.  With 
this  Management,  the  Plants  will  flower  in  Auguft ,  and 
the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Odloher. 

The  tenth  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  about 
eight  Inches  high,  fending  out  {lender  ftiff  Branches  on 
every  Side,  thofe  near  the  Ground  being  much  longer 
than  the  upper;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  hairy 
Leaves  without  Foot  Stalks,  placed  oppofite.  From 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  arifes  the  Foot  Stalk  o t  the 
Flower,  having  two  fmall  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  juft 
below  the  Flower,  which  hath  a  fingle  Empakment, 
like  the  other  Species.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  yellowifh 
white  Colour.  This  Sort  was  lent  me  with  the  former 
from  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  fame  Gentleman.  It  is  an 
annual  Plant,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the 
1  former  Sort. 
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CALF’s  SNOUT.  See  Antirrhinum. 

CALL  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  917.  Arum.  Tourn.  Infi. 
R.  LI.  158.  Lab.  69.  Wake  Robin,  or  Ethiopian 
Arum. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

It  hath  a  large  open  Spat  ha  of  one  Leaf  which  is  oval 
and  Heart-Jhapcd  ending  in  a  Point ,  is  coloured  and  per¬ 
manent.  It  hath  a  Jingle  upright  Spadix ,  to  which  the 
Flowers  and  Fruit  adhere.  This  hath  male  and  female 
Flozvers,  intermixed  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Club  (or 
Spadix).  The  male  Flowers  confft  of  many  very  fhort 
Stamina ,  terminated  by  fmall  yellowifh  Summits  ;  the  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  have  a  comprefjed  Style ,  refting  upon  an  ob- 
tufe  Germen ,  crozvncd  by  a  pointed  Stigma.  Lhefe  Flowers 
at  their  firfi  Appearance ,  have  a  fort  green  Empalement , 
which  foon  falls  off,  leaving  the  Style  naked.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  globular  pulpy  Fruit ,  compreffcd  on  two 
Sides,  inclofing  two  or  three  obtufe  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Sedion 
of  Linnaus’ s  twentieth  Clafs,  intitled  Gynandria  Poly- 
andria.  This  Clafs  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  male 
and  female  Flowers  are  intermixed  ;  and  this  Section, 
thofe  whofe  male  Parts  have  many  Stamina. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Genus,  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Gardens,  viz. 

Call  a  folds  fagitato-cordatis ,  fpathd  Cucullatd,  fpadice 
fuperne  mafculo.  Hort.  Cliff.  436.  Calla  with  Arrow- 
headed  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  a  hooded  Spatha  01- 
Sheath,  and  male  Flowers  fituated  on  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Spadix.  This  is  the  Arum  Africanum  fore  albo 
cdorato.  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  African  Arum  with  a  white 
fweet  Flower. 

This  Plant  hath  thick  flefhy  tuberous  Roots,  which 
are  covered  with  a  thin  brown  Skin,  and  ft r ike  down 
many  ftrong  fleffiy  Fibres  into  the  Ground.  The 
Leaves  arile  in  Cl ufters,  having  Foot  Stalks  more  than 
a  Foot  long,  which  are  green  and  fucculent.  The 
Leaves  are  fhaped  like  the  Point  of  an  Arrow,  they  are 
eight  or  nine  Inches  in  Length,  and  of  a  fnining 
green,  ending  in  a  lharp  Point,  which  turns  backward  ; 
between  the  Leaves  arifes  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower, 
which  is  thick,  fmooth,  of  the  fame  Colour  as  the 
Leaves,  and  rifes  above  them,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
fmgle  Flower,  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Arum ;  the  Hood 
or  Spatha  being  twifted  at  the  Bottom,  butfpreads  open 
at  the  1  op,  and  is  of  a  pure  white  Colour.  In  the 
Center  of  this  is  fituated  the  Spadix  or  Club,  which  is 
ol  an  herbaceous  yellow  Colour,  upon  which  the  fmall 
herbaceous  Flowers  are  placed,  and  fo  clofely  joined, 

asathat  tl;e  male  and  female  Parts  are  very  difficult  to 
dntinguiffi,  without  the  Affiftance  of  daffies.  When 
thefe  fade,  Fart  of  thofe  which  are  fituated  at  the  Top 
of  the  Club,  are  fucceeded  by  roundiffi  fleffiy  Berries 

Seeds' ^  ^  Cach  containinS  two  or  three 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Engli/h  Gardens 
t  propagates  very  faft  by  Offsets,  which  ihould  be 
taken  oft  the  latter  End  ot  Auguft,  at  which  Time  the 
d  Leaves  decay  •,  but  this  Plant  is  never  deftitute  of 
eaves,  for 'before  the  old  ones  decay,  there  arc  young 
w-aVeS  P[oducedp  which  advance  in  Height  all  the 
•  ^er  *  cbuC  at  this  Sealon  the  Roots  are  in  their  molt 
inadve  State.  lhefe  Roots  have  generally  a  great 
Number  of  Offsets  about  them,  fo  that  unlefs  there  is 

thirintU0i  u?’  r'ie  kr§eft  only  ftould  be  chofen, 
which  Ihould  be  feparated  from  all  the  fmaller,  and 

each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den  Larth,  and  placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants 
m  the  open  Air  till  Autumn,  when  they  muff  be  re- 

wffich  T'nt0  1  tCr  *°r  the  Wintcr  SeafoT  during 
d  ,  m  mC’  t  lCy  muft  noc  have  much  wet,  for 
ha tvwH  rot  the  Roots.  This  Plant  is  fo  hardy  as 

any  cover  if  T"  A"  T  m‘ld Winters,  without 
y  vover,  it  they  are  planted  in  warm  Borderc 

and  have  a  dry  Soil  •,  but  with  a  litter  Shelter  in  hard 
will  ‘7  "’V  P"ferved  in  the  full  Growth  vc  y 

f  bu  Til Mey’  AN  Secdt  riPcn  in  A- 

“  ’  8  theRoots  rncreafe  fo  plentifully,  fewPerfons 
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care  to  fow  the  Seeds,  becaufe  the  young  Plants  will 
not  flower  in  lefs  than  three  Years.  The  Flowers  of 
this  Plant  have  but  little  Sweetnefs,  although  by  Her¬ 
man's  Title,  it  fhould  have  a  very  agreeable  Odour,  but 
unlefs  a  Perfon  places  it  near  him,  it  cannot  be  per¬ 
ceived.  I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds  of  this 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  but  have  always  found 
they  produced  the  fame  Sort. 

CALLACARPA.  See  Johnfonia. 

CALTPIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  623.  Populago,  Lourn. 
Lr.fi.  R.  II.  273.  Tab.  245.  Caltha  palufiris  Raij.  Moth. 
78.  Marffi  Marigold. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  but  is  compofed  of  Jive 
large  oval  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  are  concave.  It 
hath  a  great  Number  of  Jlender  Stamina ,  which  are  Jhorter 
than  the  Petals,  and  terminated  by  obtufe  ere  Si  Summits i 
In  the  Center  there  are  feveral  oblong  compreffed  Germen 
fituated ,  which  have  no  Styles,  but  are  crowned  by  fmgle 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  become  fo  many  fort 
pointed  Capfules,  containing  many  roundif  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Se&ion 
of  Linnaeus's  thirteenth  Clafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Poly¬ 
gyria,  the  Flowers  of  this  Clafs  having  many  Stamina, 
and  of  this  Se&ion  feveral  Germen.  Tournefort  places 
it  in  the  fixth  Seftion  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  which  contain 
the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to 
a  Fruit  compofed  as  it  were  of  many  Cells.  Mr.  Ray 
ranges  it  in  his  eighteenth  Clafs,  which  include  the 
Herbs  with  many  Pods  fucceeding  each  Flower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Caltha  foliis  orbiculatis  crenatis ,  flare  majors. 
Marik  Marigold  with  round  crenated  Leaves,  and  a 
larger  Flower.  This  is  the  Populago  jlore  majore . 
Team.  Infi.  273.  Populago  with  a  larger  Flower. 

2.  Caltha  foliis  orbiculato-cordatis  crenatis  jlore  mi¬ 
nor  e.  Marik  Marigold  with  round  Heart-ffiaped  Leaves 
which  are  crenated,  and  a  fmaller  Flower. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame,  but  I 
have  never  obferved  either  of  them  to  vary,  either  in 
their  natural  Places  of  Growth,  or  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  into  a  Garden.  They  both  grow  upon  moili 
boggy  Land,  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  but  the  firft 
is  the  molt  common  ;  of  this  there  is  a  Variety,  with 
very  double  Flowers,  which  for  its  Beauty  is  preferved 
in  Gardens.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Roots  in  Autumn,  and  fhould  be  planted  in°  a  moifl: 
Soil,  and  a  fkady  Situation  ;  and  as  there  are  often  fuch 
Places  in  Gardens,  where  few  other  Plants  will  thrive, 
fo  thefe  may  be  allowed  to  have  Room,  and  during 
their  Seafon  of  flowering,  will  afford  an  agreeable  Va¬ 
riety.  This  Sort  with  double  Flowers,  doth  not  appear 
fo  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  Angle,  but  continues  much 
longer  in  Beauty.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  if  the  Seafon 
is  not  very  warm,  will  continue  till  the  Middle  of 
June. 

CALYX  [with  Botanifts,  fignifies  the  Cup  of  a 
Flower  before  it  opens :  This  is  ftyled  the  Empalement 
ol  the  Flower;  in  fome  Plants  this  continues,  and  be¬ 
comes  afterward  a  Cover  to  the  Seeds  of  Herbs,  and- 
Fruit  of  Trees].  Lat.  The  Cup  inclofing  or  contain¬ 
ing  the  Flower. 


CAMARA.  See  Lantana. 

CAMERARIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  18.  .Tab.  20. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  264.  v 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier ,  in  Ho- 
nour  °t  Joachim  Camerarius ,  a  Phvfician  and  Botanifl: 
of  Nuremberg ;  who  publifked  an  Edition  of  Matthio- 
lus  m  Latin  and  High  Butch,  with  new  Figures  of  the 
1  I  ants,  and  many  Obfcrvations. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  I  lower  hath  a  floor  t  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leap  cut  into  jive  acute  Segments  at  the  Top :  The  Flower 
l*  of  one  Leaf  Salver-faped. ,  having  a  long  cylindrical 
Tube  at  Bottom,  which  is  enlarged  above,  and  divided  at 

1  the 
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the  Top  into  five  acute  Segments,  which  fpreads  horizon¬ 
tally.  It  hath  five  Jhort  infiexed  Stamina,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  obtufe  membranaceous  Summits.  In  the  Bottom 
of  the  Tube  are  fituated  two  roundiftj  Germen ,  having  one 
common  Style,  which  is  cylindrical ,  and  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina ,  crowned  by  two  Stigma  -,  the  under  one  is  orbicu¬ 
lar  and  flat ,  the  other  is  concave.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  two  long,  taper ,  leafy  Capfules ,  filled  with 
oblong  cylindrical  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seflion  of 
Limans' s  fifth  Clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia,  the 
Flowers  of  this  Clafs  having  five  Stamina,  and  thole  in 
this  Section  but  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lameraria  foliis  fubrotundis,  utrinque  acutis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  76.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  210.  Comer  aria  with 
roundifh  Leaves  ending  in  Points.  This  is  the  Came- 
r aria  lato  Myrti  folio.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  18.  Cameraria 
with  a  broad  Myrtle  Leaf. 

2.  Cameraria  foliis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  210. 
Cameraria  with  very  long  narrow  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Cameraria  atngufto  linaria  folio.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  18. 
Cameraria  with  narrow  Toad  Flax  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Havanna  by  the 
lat-e  Dr.  Houftoun ,  where  he  found  it  growing  naturally 
in  great  Plenty.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  to 
the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  dividing  into  feveral 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh  pointed 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  have  many  fmooth  tranf- 
verfe  Veins  runing  from  the  Midrib  to  the  Borders. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches 
in  loofe  Clufters,  which  have  long  Tubes  enlarging 
gradually  upward,  and  at  the  Top  are  cut  into  five 
Segments,  broad  at  their  Safe,  but  end  in  fharp  Points: 
The  Flower  is  of  a  yellowifh  white  Colour.  After  the 
Flowers  are  fallen,  the  Germen  become  two  leafy  Cap¬ 
fules  joined  at  their  Bafe,  and  have  two  fwelling  Pro¬ 
tuberances  on  each  Side  at  the  Bottom,  the  Middle  be¬ 
ing  extended  confiderably  longer-,  thele  have  one  Cell, 
filled  with  cylindrical  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  Auguft,  but 
never  produces  any  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  an  irregular  fhrubby  Stalk, 
which  rifes  about  eight  Feet  high,  fending  out  irre¬ 
gular  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  very  nar¬ 
row,  thin  Leaves' placed  oppofite  at  each  Joint;  thefe 
have  two  Ribs  runing  longitudinally  through  each. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  fcatteringly  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort,  but  fmaller.  Both  thefe  Plants  abound  with 
an  acrid  milky  Juice  like  the  Spurge.  The  fecond 
Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud 
be  procured  from  the  Places  of  their  Growth  •,  for 
they  do  not  perfect  their  Seeds  in  England.  They  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings  planted  in  a  hot  Bed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  Months:  They  mult  have  a  Bark 
Stove,  for  they  are  very  tender  Plants ;  but  in  warm 
Weather  muft  have  Plenty  of  Air. 

CAMPANIFORM  Flowers  [of  Campana,  a  Bell ; 
and  Forma,  Lat.  Shape],  fuch  Flowers  as  in  Shape  re- 
fembie  a  Bell. 

CAMPANULA,  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  108.  Tab.  38. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  201.  [fignifies  a  little  Bell,  as  though 
parva  Campana,  Lat.  fo  called,  becaufe  the  Flowers 
relemble  a  little  Bell.] 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  divided  into  five  acute  Parts,  is 
upright,  fpr ending ,  and  refis  upon  the  Germen.  The 
Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  ftjaped  like  a  Bell,  fpreading  at  the 
Bafe  where  there  are  Holes.  In  the  Bottom  is  fituated  the 
five  cornered  Ne  Par  him,  which  is  joined  to  the  Top  of  the  I 
Receptacle.  It  hath  five  floor  t  Stamina ,  which  are  infer  ted 
in  the  Top  oj  the  Calves  of  the  NeParium,  terminated  by 
long  compreffed  Summits :  Below  the  Receptacle  is  fituated 
toe  angular  Germen,  fupporting  a  Style  wbich  is  longer  than 
the  Stamina,  and  crowned  by  a  thick ,  oblong,  tripartite 
Stigma.  The  Empalement  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh 
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angular  Capfule ,  which  in  feme  Species  have  three ,  and  in 
others  five  Cells,  each  having  a  Hole  toward  the  Top, 
through  which  the  Seeds  are  flattered  when  ripe. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Se&ion  of 
Linnreus\  fifth  Clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia  ;  the 
Flowers  of  this  Clafs  have  five  Stamina,  and  in  this 
Secftion  but  one  Style.  T ournefort  places  it  in  the  eighth 
Secftion  of  his  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Beil, 
whofe  Empalement  changes  to  a  dry  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Campanula  foliis  ovaiis  glabris  fubflrratis,  caule 
erePo  paniculato,  ramulis  brevibus.  Bell  Flower  with  ova), 
fmooth  Leaves  fawed  below,  an  upright  paniculated 
Stalk,  and  fhort  Branches.  This  is  the  Campanula  py- 
r  ami  data  altifiima.  Tourn.  Inft.  109.  Talleft  pyrami¬ 
dal  Bell  Flower. 

2.  Campanula  foliis  radicalibus  obovatis ,  caulinis  lan- 
ceolato-linearibus  fubflrratis  ftjfilibus  remotis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  164.  Bell  Flower  with  lower  Leaves  oval,  and 
thofe  on  the  Stalks  narrow,  Spear-fhaped,  and  fawed,  and 
growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks  at  remote  DiftanceS.  This 
is  the  Campanula  perfiuefolia.  Cluf.  Hift.  171.  Peach 
leafed  Bell  F'lower. 

3.  Campanula  cap  fulls  quinqitelccularibus  tePis ,  ca- 
lycis  fimubus  refiexis.  Vir.  Cliff.  16.  Bell  Flower  with  a 
covered  Capfule  having  five  Cells,  and  the  Borders  of 
the  Cup  reflexed.  This  is  the  Campanula  hortenfis  folio 
ip fiore  oblongo.  l.  B.  P.  94.  Garden  Bell  Flower  with 
an  oblong  Leaf  and  Flower,  commonly  called  Canter¬ 
bury  Bell  Flower. 

4.  Campanula  caule  angulalo,  foliis  petiolatis,  caly- 
cibus  ciliatis,  pedunculis  trifidis.  Vir.  Cliff.  16.  Bell 
Flower  with  an  angular  Stalk,  Leaves  having  Petals,  a 
hairy  Empalement,  and  a  trifid  Foot  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Campanula  vulgatior ,  foliis  urtica  vel  major  if  afpe- 
rior.  C.  B.  P.  94.  More  common,  or  greater  and 
rougher  Bell  Flower  with  Nettle  Leaves. 

5.  Campanula  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  caule  fimpli- 
effimo  tereti,  floribus  flhtariis  pedunculatis  fruPibus  cer- 
nuis.  Vir.  Cliff.  17.  Bell  Flower  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  a  fingle  taper  Stalk,  F  lowers  growing 
fingly  upon  Foot  Stalks,  and  pendent  Fruit.  This  is 
the  Campanula  maxima  foliis  latiffirnis.  C.  B.  P.  94. 
Greateft  Bell  Flower  with  broadeft  Leaves. 

6.  Campanula  folds  undulatis  radicalibus  lanceolato- 
ovalibus,  paniculd  coarPatd.  Hort.  Upfal.  40.  Bell 
Flower  with  waved  Leaves  •,  thofe  growing  near  the 
Stalk  oval  and  Spear-fhaped,  and  a  compreffed  Panicle. 
This  is  the  Campanula  radice  eflulentd.  H.  L.  Bell 
Flower  with  an  efculent  Root,  commonly  called  Ram- 
pion. 

7.  Campanula  caule  angulato fimplici ,  floribus  fejfili- 
bus  capitulo  terminali.  Vir.  Cliff.  16.  Bell  Flower  with 
a  fingle  angular  Stalk,  Flowers  growing  clofe,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  Head.  This  is  the  Campanula  pratenfis 
flore  conglomerato.  C.  B.  P.  94.  Meadow  Bell  F'lower 
with  Flowers  gathered  in  Bunches. 

8.  Campanula  caule  ramojijfimo  diffufo  foliis  oblongis 
fuberenatis,  calycibus  folitariis  corolla  longioribus,  capfulis 
prifmaticis.  Hort.  Upfal.  41.  Bell  Flower  with  a  very 
branching  dilfufed  Stalk,  oblong  crenated  Leaves,  fo- 
litary  Flower  Cups  which  are  longer  than  the  Petal,  and 
prifmatick  Capfules.  Phis  is  the  Campanula  arvenfis 
erePa  Euphrafia  lute a,  feu  Trffaginis  appuU  foliis,  H. 
Cath.  Upright  Field  Bell  Flower  with  yellow  Eye- 
bright  Leaves. 

9.  Campanula  caule  ramofo  foliis  ovatis  fefjilibus,  fic- 
ribus  pedunculatis  terminatricibus.  Bell  Flower  with  a 
branching  Stalk,  oval  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  and  Flowers  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  with 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Campanula  arvenfis  erePa. 
II.  L .  Upright  F’ield  Bell  Flower. 

10.  Campanula  caule  bafi  fubramofo  ftriPo ,  foliis 
oblongis  crenalrs ,  calycibus  aggregatis  corolla  longioribus,  cap¬ 
fulis  prifmaticis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  168.  Bell  Flower 
with  a  Stalk  branching  at  the  Bottom,  oblong  crenated 
Leaves,  Flower  Cups  gathered  together,  which  are 
longer  than  the  Petal,  and  prifmatick  Capfules.  This 
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is  the  Campanula  arvenfts  minima  ere  El  a.  Mor.  Hi  ft.  2. 
457.  Leaf!;  upright  Field  Bell  Flower,  or  frnall  Venus 

Looking  Glafs. 

1 1 .  Campanula  caule  dichotomo ,  foliis  feffilibus  utnn- 
que  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  65.  Bell  Flower  with  a  Stalk 
divided  in  two,  and  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
which  are  indented  on  both  Sides.  T  his  is  the  Campa¬ 
nula  minor  annua ,  foliis  inciffs.  Mor.  Hi  ft.  1.  45 
Smaller  annual  Bell  Flower  with  cut  Leaves. 

12.  Campanula  caule  fubdivifo  ramoftffimo ,  foliis  li- 
nearibus  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  66.  Bell  Flower  with 
a  very  branching,  divided  Stalk,  and  very  narrow 
pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Campanula  pentagonia flore 
ampliffmo  Thraccia.  Tourn.  Inft.  11 2.  Five  cornered 
Bell  Flower  of  Thrace ,  with  a  very  large  Flower. 

13.  Campanula  caule  Jhnplici,  foliis  cordatis  dentatis 
amplexicaulibus ,  ficribus  feffilibus  aggregatis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
40.  Bell  Flower  with  a  Angle  Stalk,  Heart-fhaped  in¬ 
dented  Leaves  which  embrace  the  Stalk,  and  Flowers 
gathered  together  and  growing  clofe  to,  the  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Campanula  pentagonia  perfoliata.  Alor.  Hift. 
2.  P.  457.  Five  cornered  perfoliate  Bell  Flower. 

14.  Campanula  caule  ramofo ,  foliis  linguiformibus 
crenulatis  margine  cartilagineo.  Prod.  Leyd.  246.  Bell 
Flower  with  a  branching  Stalk,  Tongue-fhaped  crenel¬ 
lated  Leaves  with  ftiff  Edges.  This  is  the  Campanula 
minor  Americana ,  foliis  rigidis  flore  caruleo  patulo.  H.  L. 
107.  Smaller  American  Bell  Flower  with  ftiff  Leaves, 
and  a  blue  fpreading  Flower. 

15.  Campanula  foliis  h  aflat  is  dentatis  oppofitis  peti- 
olatis ,  capfulis  quinquelocularibus.  Pin.  Sp.  Plant.  168. 
Bell  Flower  with  Spear-fhaped,  indented  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  oppofite,  and  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  Capfules 
with  five  Cells.  This  is  the  Campanula  Canarienfis , 
atriplicis  folio,  tuberofd  radice.  Canary  Bell  Flower 
with  an  Orach  Leaf,  and  a  tuberous  Root. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  others  in  the 
northern  Parts  of  Europe,  which  have  but  little  Beau¬ 
ty,  therefore  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens,  fo  I 
fhall  not  enumerate  them  here.  There  are  alfo  feveral 
Varieties  of  fome  of  the  Sorts  here  mentioned,  which 
I  fhall  take  Notice  of  in  their  proper  Place ;  but  as 
they  are  not  diftinct  Species,  fo  1  have  omited  them  in 
the  above  Lift. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  thick  tuberous  Roots  which  are 
milky ;  this  fends  out  three  or  four  ftrong,  fmooth, 
upright  Stalks,  which  rife  near  four  Feet  high,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  oblong  Leaves,  whole  Edo-es 
are  a  little  indented.  The  lower  Leaves  are  much 
broader  than  thofe  which  adorn  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  and 
are  regularly  fet  on  for  more  than  Half  the  Length  of 
the  Stalks,  forming  a  fort  of  Pyramid  ;  thefe  are  laro-e, 
open,  and  fhaped  like  a  Bell.  The  moft  common  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Flowers  is  a  light  Blue;  but  there  have 
been  fome  with  white  Flowers,  which  make  a  Variety 
when  intermixed  with  the  Blue,  but  the  latter  is  moft 
efteemed. 

This  Plant  is  cultivated  to  adorn  Halls,  and  to  place 
before  the  Chimnies  in  the  Summer,  when  it  is  in  flower, 
for  which  Purpofe  there  is  no  Plant  more  proper  ;  for 
when  the  Roots  are  ftrong,  they  will  lend  out  four  or 
five  Stalks,  which  will  rife  as  many  Feet  high,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  Flowers  great  Part  of  their  Length. 
Thefe  upright  Stalks  fend  out  fome  IhortSide  Branches^ 
which  are  aifo  adorned  with  Flowers,  fo  that  by  fpread¬ 
ing  the  upright  Stalks  to  a  flat  Frame  compofed  of  (len¬ 
der  Sticks  (as  is  ufually  pradlifed)  the  whole  Plant  is 
lormed  into  the  Shape  of  a  Fan,  and  will  fpread  near  the 
Width  of  a  common  Fire  Place.  When  the  Flowers  begin 
to  open,  the  Pots  are  removed  into  the  Rooms,  where, 
being  ftiaded  from  the  Sun,  and  kept  from  the  Rain’ 
the  Flowers  will  continue  long  in  Beauty,  and  if  the 
Pots  are  every  Night  removed  into  a  more  airy  Situa¬ 
tion,  but  not  expoled  to  heavy  Rains,  the  Flowers  will 
ne  fairer,  and  continue  much  longer  in  Beauty. 

fhofe  Plants  which  are  thus  treated,  are  feldom  fit 
or  the  Purpofe  the  following  Seafon,  therefore  a  Sup- 
t  4  Ol  young  Plants  fhould  be  annually  raifed.  The 
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common  Method  of  propagating  this  Plant,  is  by  di¬ 
viding  the  Roots.  The  belt  Time  for  doing  this  is  in 
September,  that  the  Offsets  may  have  Time  to  get  ftrong 
Roots  before  Winter. 

This  Method  of  propagating  by  the  Offsets  is  the 
quickeft,  therefore  generally  pracftifed,  but  the  Plants 
which  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  are  always  ftronger,  and 
the  Stalks  will  rife  higher,  and  produce  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  of  Flowers,  therefore  I  recommend  it  to  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Curious ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  good  Seeds, 
there  fhould  be  fome  ftrong  Plants  placed  in  a  warm 
Situation,  near  a  Pale,  or  Wall,  in  Autumn  ;  and,  if 
the  foil-owing  Winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  they  fhould 
be  covered  either  with  Hand  Glaffes,  or  Mats,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  injured  by  theFroft  •,  and,  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  Flowers  are  fully  open,  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  very  wet,  the  Flowers  muff  be  fcreened 
from  great  Rains,  otherwife  there  will  be  no  good  Seeds 
produced,  and  the  not  obferving  this,  has  occafioned 
many  to  believe  that  the  Plants  do  not  bear  Seeds  in 
England ,  which  is  a  great  Miftake,  for  I  have  raifed 
great  Numbers  of  the  Plants  from  Seeds  of  my  own 
laving  ;  but  I  have  always  found  that  the  Plants  which 
have  been  long  propagated  by  Offsets,  do  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds,  which  is  the  fame  with  many  other  Plants 
which  are  propagated  by  Slips,  or  Curings,  which  in  a 
few  Years  become  barren. 

When  the  Seeds  are  obtained,  they  mu  ft  be  fown  in 
Autumn  in  Pots,  or  Boxes,  filled  with  light  undunged 
Earth,  and  placed  in  the  open  Air  till  the  Froft,  or 
hard  Rains  come  on,  when  they  fhould  be  placed  under 
a  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  lheltered  from 
both,  but  in  mild  Weather  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  drawn 
oft  every  Day,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air  *,  with 
this  Management  the  Plants  will  come  up  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  then  they  muft  be  removed  out  of  the 
frame,  placing  them  firft  in  a  warm  Situation,  but 
when  the  Seafon  becomes  warm,  they  -fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  only. 
During  the  following  Summer  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather,  now  and  then, 
refrefhed  with  W ater,  which  muft  be  given  with  great 
Caution,  for  the  Roots  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot  with 
Moifture.  In  September  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants  will 
begin  to  decay,  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be  trans¬ 
planted  -,  therefore  there  muft  be  one  or  twx>  Beds  pre¬ 
pared,  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Plants.  Thefe 
Beds  muft  be  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  the  Earth  light, 
landy,  and  without  any  Mixture  of  Dung,  which  laft 
is  an  Enemy  to  this  Plant.  If  the  Situation  of  the 
Place  is  low,  or  the  natural  Soil  moift,  the  Beds  muft 
be  railed  five  or  fix  Inches  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  and  the  natural  Soil  removed  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
deep,  puting  Lime  Rubbifh,  or  Stones,  eight  or  nine 
Inches  thick  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench,  to  drain  off 
the-  Moifture.  When  the  Beds  are  prepared,  the  Plants 
muft  be  taken  out  of  the  Pots,  or  Cafes,  very  careful¬ 
ly,  lo  as  not  to  break  or  bruife  their  Roots,  for  they 
are  very  tender,  and,  on  being  broken,  the  milky  Juice 
will  flow  out  plentifully,  which  will  greatly  weaken 
them.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  at  about  four  Inches 
Diftance  each  W  ay,  with  the  Head,  or  Crown  of  the 
Root,  half  an  Inch  below  the  Surface  ;  if  there  hap¬ 
pens  a  gentle  Shower  of  Rain  foon  after  they  are  plants 
ed,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Plants,  but  as  the 
Sealon  fomedmes  proves  very  dry  at  this  Time  of  the 
leai,  fo,  in  that  Cafe,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  them 
a  gentle  Watering  three  or  four  Days  after  they  are 
planted,  and  to  cover  the  Beds  with  Mats  every  Day, 
to  prevent  the  Sun  from  drying  the  Earth,  but  thefe 
muff  be  taken  off  in  the  Evening,  that  the  Dew  may 
tail  on  the  Ground.  Towards  the  End  of  OElober  the 

eels  fhould  be  covered  over  with  fome  old  Tanners 
Bark  to  keep  out  the  Froft,  and  where  there  is  not  Con- 
vemency  of  covering  them  with  Frames,  they  fhould 
be  arched  over  with  Hoops,  that  in  fevere  Frofts  they 
may  be  covered  with  Mats,  for  thefe  Plants,  when 
young,  are  often  deftroyed  in  Winter,  where  this  Care, 
is  wanting.  In  the  Spring  the  Coverings  muft  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  following  Summer  the  Plants  muft  be 

kep: 
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kept  clean  from  Weeds ;  and,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove 
very  dry,  they  muft  now  and  then  be  refrefhed  with 
Water.  The  following  Autumn  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  fhould  be  ftired  between  the  Plants,  and  fome 
frelh  Earth  fpread  over  the  Beds,  and  in  the  Winter 
covered  as  before.  In  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  re¬ 
main  two  Years,  during  which  Time  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  Manner  before  directed,  by  which  Time 
the  Roots  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower,  fo  in  Sep¬ 
tember  \\\ty  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  fome  of 
the  moft  promifing,  planted  in  Pots ;  the  others  may 
be  planted  into  warm  Borders,  or  in  a  frefn  Bed,  at  a 
greater  Diftance  than  before,  to  allow  them  Room  to 
grow.  Thofe  Plants  which  are  poted  fhould  be  fheF 
tered  in  Winter  from  great  Rains  and  hard  Frofts, 
otherwife  they  will  be  in  Danger  of  rating,  or  at  leaft 
will  be  fo  weakened,  as  not  to  flower  with  any  Strength 
the  following  Summer  ;  and  thofe  wdiich  are  planted  in 
the  full  Ground,  fhould  have  fome  old  Tanners  Bark 
laid  round  them,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  entering 
deep  to  the  Roots  ;  with  this  Management  thefe  Plants 
may  be  brought  to  the  utmoft  Perfe&ion,  and  a  con- 
ftant  Succeflion  of  good  Roots  raifed,  which  will  be 
much  preferable  to  thole  which  are  propagated  by  Off- 
fets.  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  double 
Flower  of  this  Kind,  but  as  1  have  not  yet  feen  any,  fo 
I  can  give  no  farther  Account  of  it.  This  Sort  is  by 
fome  called  Steeple  Bell  Fflower. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
Parts  of  Europe,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens  •,  of  this  there  are  the  following  Varie¬ 
ties,  viz.  the  Angle,  blue,  and  white  Flower,  which 
have  been  long  here  ;  and  the  double  Flower  of  both 
Colours,  which  have  not  been  more  than  twenty  Years 
in  England ,  but  have  been  propagated  in  fuch  Plenty, 
as  to  have  almoft  banifhed  thofe  with  Angle  Flowers 
from  the  Gardens.  All  thefe  Varieties  are  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  of  their  Roots  in  Autumn,  every  Plead 
which  is  then  fliped  off  will  take  Root ;  they  are  ex¬ 
treme  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation, 
therefore  are  very  proper  Furniture  for  the  common 
Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden. 

This  hath  a  Root  compofed  of  many  Fibres,  and 
fends  up  an  angular,  or  channeled  ftiff  Stalk,  about 
two  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  ftiff  Leaves  near  the  Root,  which  come 
without  Order,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  are  longer 
and  narrower,  having  their  Edges  flightly  indented, 
and  are  of  a  fhining  green.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  towards  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  Thefe  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort,  but  are  fm  aller,  and  more  expanded.  This 
Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  in  cool  Seafons  there 
will  be  fome  continue  great  Part  of  Augujl. 

Tire  third  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes 
foon  after  it  hath  ripened  Seeds.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  Woods  of  Italy  and  Aujlria ,  but  is  cultivated  in  the 
Englifh  Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers,  of  this 
Sort  there  are  the  following  Varieties,  the  blue,  the 
purple,  the  white,  the  ftriped,  and  double  flowering, 
but  the  laft  two  are  not  very  common  in  England. 

This  hath  oblong,  rough,  hairy  Leaves,  which  are 
ferrated  on  their  Edges,  coming  out  without  Order  from 
the  Root,  from  the  Center  of  thefe  a  ftiff,  hairy,  fur¬ 
rowed  Stalk,  arifes  about  two  Feet  high,  fending  out 
feveral  lateral  Branches,  from  the  Bottom  upward, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  long,  narrow,  hairy  Leaves, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately  ;  from  the  feting  on  of  thefe  Leaves,  come  out 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower  ;  thofe  which  are  on  the 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  and  Branches,  being  four 
or  Ave  Inches  long,  diminifhing  gradually  in  their 
Length  upward,  and  thereby  form  a  Sort  of  Pyramid. 
The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  very  large,  fo  make  a 
Ane  Appearance ;  thefe  come  out  the  Begining  of  June , 
and,  if  the  Seafon  is  not  very  hot,  will  continue  a 
Month  in  Beauty.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  September ,  and 
the  Plants  decay  foon  after. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in 
the  Spring,  on  an  open  Bed  of  common  Earth,  and 
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when  the  Plants  are  At  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  Flower  Nurfery,  in  Beds  Ax  Inches  afun- 
der,  obferving  to  water  them  frequently  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  the 
following  Autumn,  when  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden.  As  thefe  Plants 
decay  the  fecond  Year,  fo  there  fhould  be  annually 
young  ones  raifed  to  fucceed  them. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends 
up  feveral  ftiff  hairy  Stalks,  having  two  Ribs,  or 
Angles.  Thefe  put  out  a  few  fhort  Side  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  pointed  Leaves,  which 
are  hairy,  and  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges.  Toward 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  the  Flowers  come  out  al¬ 
ternately,  upon  fhort  triAd  Foot  Stalks,  having  hairy 
Empalernents.  The  Flowers  are  of  the  Shape  of  the 
former,  but  are  fhorter,  fpread  more  at  the  Brim,  and 
are  pretty  deeply  cut  into  many  acute  Segments.  This 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Varieties  of  this  are,  the  deep  and  pale  blue  ;  the 
white  with  Angle  Flowers,  and  the  fame  Colours  wflth 
double  Flowers.  The  double  Sorts  are  propagated  by 
parting  of  their  Roots  in  Autumn,  which  fhould  be  an¬ 
nually  performed,  otherwife  the  Flowers  are  apt  to  de¬ 
generate  to  Angle  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  Roots  fhould 
be  every  Autumn  tranfplanted  and  parted  •,  the  Soil 
fhould  not  be  too  light,  or  rich,  in  which  they  are 
planted,  for  in  either  of  thefe  they  will  degenerate  ; 
but  in  a  ftrong  frelh  Loam,  their  Flowers  will  be  in  the 
greateft  Perfection.  The  Plants  are  extreme  hardy,  fo 
may  be  planted  in  any  Situation  ;  thofe  with  Angle 
Flowers  do  not  merit  a  Place  in  Gardens. 

The  flfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts 
of  England  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  compofed  of 
many  fieflhy  Fibres,  which  abound  with  a  milky  Juice, 
from  which  arife  feveral  ftrong,  round.  Angle  Stalks, 
which  never  put  out  Branches,  but  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  Spear- lhaped  Leaves,  flightly  indented  on  theft 
Edges,  which  are  placed  alternately.  Toward  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Stalk,  the  Flowers  come  out  flngly  up¬ 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  thefe  fpread  open  at  the  Brim, 
where  they  are  deeply  cut  into  Ave  acute  Segments  ; 
after  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Empalement  becomes  a 
Ave  cornered  Seed  Veffel,  which  turns  downward  till 
the  Seeds  are  ripe,  when  it  rifes  upward  again. 

The  Varieties  of  this  are  the  blue,  purple,  and  white 
flowering.  This  Sort  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  it  furnifhes  in  great  Plenty,  and,  if  fuffered  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  as  great  Plenty  the 
following  Spring,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  Nurlery  till  Autumn,  at  which  Time  they  fliould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  deAgned  to  remain.  As  this 
Sort  delights  in  Shade,  fo  the  Plants  may  be  planted 
under  Trees,  or  in  fuch  fhady  Borders  where  few  better 
Things  will  thrive,  where  they  will  afford  an  agreeable 
Variety  when  they  are  in  flower.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Axth  Sort  hath  roundilh  flefhy  Roots,  which  are 
eatable,  and  are  much  cultivated  in  France  for  Sallets, 
and  fome  Years  paft  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Engliftj 
Gardens,  but  is  now  generally  negleded.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  but  thofe  Roots  ne¬ 
ver  grow  to  half  the  Size  of  thofe  which  are  culti¬ 
vated.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  a  fhady  Border  the  latter  End  of  May ,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  about  an  Inch  high,  the  Ground 
fliould  be  hoed,  as  is  praftifed  for  Onions,  to  cut  up 
the  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  to  the  Diftance  of  three 
or  four  Inches  and  when  the  Weeds  come  up  again, 
they  muft  be  hoed  over  to  deftroy  them ;  this,  if  well 
performed  in  dry  Weather,  will  make  the  Ground -clean 
for  a  conftderable  Time,  fo  that  being  three  Times  re¬ 
peated,  it  w'ill  keep  the  Plants  clean  till  Winter,  which 
is  the  Seafon  for  eating  the  Roots,  when  they  may  be 
taken  up  for  Ule  as  they  are  wanted.  Thefe  will  con¬ 
tinue  good  till  April,  at  which  Time  they  will  fend  out 
their  Stalks,  when  they  wall  become  hard  and  unflt  for 
ufe,  as  do  alfo  thofe  Roots  which  have  flowered,  fo 
that  the  young  Roots  only  are  fuch  which  are  At  for 
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the  Table  •,  therefore  when  the  Seeds  are  fown  too  ear¬ 
ly,  the  Plants  frequently  run  up  to  flower  the  lame 

Year,  which  fpoils  their  Roots. 

This  Sort  fends  out  upright  Stalks  about  two  fleet 
high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  placed  alternately.  Towards  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  are  the  fmall  Bell  Flowers  produced,  Hand¬ 
ing  upright,  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  fome  of  thefe  Floweis 
are  blue,  and  others  are  white  ;  they  come  out  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  Fal- 
tures  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  where  the  Stalks  c.o 
not  rife  many  Times  a  Foot  high,  and  in  other  1  laces 
it  grows  to  double  that  Height,  which  has  occafion- 
ed  their  being  taken  for  two  diftineft  Plants.  This  hatn 
a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up  feveral  round  hairy 
Stalks,  which  often  rife  upward  of  two  beet  high  ;  the 
Bottom  Leaves  are  broad,  and  ftand  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks  ;  thefe  are  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges.  T.  hofe 
which  are  upon  the  Stalks  are  long,  narrow,  have  no 
Foot  Stalks,  and  are  placed  alternately  at  confiderable 
Diftances.  From  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  towards 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  come  out  long  naked  Foot 
Stalks,  fupporting  two  or  three  Bell-fhaped  Flowers, 
clofely  joined  together  in  a  Head,  and  the  main  Stalk 
is  terminated  by  a  large  Clufter  of  the  fame  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules  filled  with 
fmall  Seeds.  This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  either  by 
Seeds,  or  parting  of  their  Roots,  and  will  thrive  in  any 
Soil  or  Situation.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  Autumn. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with 
fiender  Stalks  a  Foot  high,  branching  out  on  every 
Side,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  a  little 
curled  on  their  Edges  •,  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
come  out  the  Flowers,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which 
are  of  a  beautiful  purple,  inclining  to  a  violet  Colour, 
divided  into  five  Segments,  which  refemble  fo  many 
Leaves,  and  in  the  Evening  contrad  and  fold  into  a 
pentagonal  Figure,  from  whence  it  is  by  fome  titled 
Viola  Pentagonia ,  or  five  cornered  Violet.  The  Em- 
palement  which  encompafles  the  Flower,  is  compofed  of 
five  long,  narrow,  green  Leaves,  which  fpread  open,  and 
are  much  longer  than  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  •,  thefe 
remain  on  the  Top  of  the  prifmatick  Seed  Veflfel,  which 
is  filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds.  It  this  Plant  is  fown 
in  Autumn,  it  will  grow  much  taller,  and  flower  a 
Month  earlier  than  when  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the 
Spring.  The  autumnal  Plants  will  flower  in  May ,  and 
the  Spring  Plants  in  June  and  July.  There  is  a  Varie¬ 
ty  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  and  another  with  pale 
purple. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  the  common  Venus  Looking  Glafs, 
which  hath  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 
This  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  Inches  high,  with 
a  Stalk  branching  from  the  Bottom  upward,  and  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  oval  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  from 
the  Bafe  of  which  the  Branches  are  produced,  which 
are  terminated  by  Flowers,  very  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  England ,  in  arable 
Land  •,  this  fends  out  an  upright  Stalk,  about  fix  or 
feven  Inches  high,  and  near  the  Root  there  are  a  few  la¬ 
teral  Branches,  which  are  weak,  and  fpread  out  on  eve¬ 
ry  Side.  Thefe  are  garnilhed  with  oval  obtufe  Leaves, 
which  are  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  are 
placed  alternately.  At  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clutters,  which  are 
fmall,  but  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  former,  having 
a  five  leaved  Empalement,  much  longer  than  the  Pe¬ 
tal,  the  Seed  Veflfel  is  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer,  but  are  fmaller. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy.  This  is  alfo  a  low  annual  Plant, 
which  feldom  rifes  fix  Inches  high,  but  divides  into 
many  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  fhort  oval 
Leaves,  fiting  dole  to  the  Branches,  which  are  deeply 
indented  on  both  Sides.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  which  are  lhaped  like  thofe 
:'ae  odier  three  Sorts  laft  mentioned,  but  they  are 
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fmall,  and  their  Colour  lefs  beautiful,  and  the  Leaves 
of  the  Empalement  are  broader. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Thrace ,  but  hath 
been  long  in  the  Englijh  Gardens.  This  is  alfo  a  low  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  which  rifes  little  more  than  fix  Inches  high  i 
the  Stalks  divide  by  Pairs,  and  frequently  there  arifes 
a  Branch  from  the  Middle  of  the  Divifions  •,  the  lower 
Leaves  are  oblong  and  obtufe,  but  thofe  which  come 
out  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches  are  much  narrower, 
and  pointed.  The  Flowers  come  out  Angle  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  having  a  long  five-leaved  Empale¬ 
ment,  and  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  three  laft  Sorts, 
and  of  a  fine  blue  Colour  ;  the  Seeds  are  like  thofe  of 
the  eighth  Sort. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  the  old  Venus  Looking  Glafs,  which 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  Gardens,  but  fince  the 
eighth  Sort  hath  been  introduced,  it  has  almoft  fup- 
planted  the  other ;  for  the  eighth  is  a  much  taller  Plant, 
and  the  Flowers  are  larger,  but  their  Colour  is  lefs  beau¬ 
tiful,  however  it  produces  a  greater  Quantity  of  Seeds, 
fo  is  to  be  had  in  Plenty,  and  there  are  few  Perfons, 
who  are  curious  enough  to  diftinguilh  them. 

This  was  formerly  fown  in  Gardens  for  Edgings  to 
Borders,  as  were  feveral  other  low  annual  Flowers,  for 
which  Purpofe  they  were  very  improper,  becaufe  the 
Defign  of  thefe  Edgings  are  to  keep  up  the  Earth  of  the 
Border,  and  prevent  its  walking  down  upon  the  Gravel 
in  the  Walks  ;  but  as  thefe  Plants  make  but  very  {len¬ 
der  Roots,  and  often  there  are  Gaps  where  the  Seeds 
have  not  fucceeded,  whereby  the  Edgings  are  broken, 
which  renders  them  unfightly  •,  add  to  this  the  Short- 
nefs  of  their  Duration,  which  is  not  more  than  fix 
Weeks,  from  the  Plants  making  a  tolerable  Verdure, 
to  their  Seeds  being  formed,  when  their  Beauty  decays, 
and  it  muft  be  allowed  that  thefe  Plants  are  by  no 
Means  adapted  to  this  Purpofe  ;  therefore  i.he  Seeds 
Ihould  be  fown  in  fmall  Patches,  between  taller  flower¬ 
ing  Plants,  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  only  Cul¬ 
ture  they  require  is  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 
If  thefe,  and  the  Venus  Navelwort,  Dwarf  Lychnis ,  Can¬ 
dy  Tuft,  and  other  low  annual  Flowers,  are  properly 
mixed  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  and  fown 
at  two  or  three  different  Seafons,  to  have  a  Succeffion 
of  them  in  flower,  they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Varie¬ 
ty.  If  thefe  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants 
will  flower  early  in  May ,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  Spring,  will  not  flower  till  the  Middle  of  June ,  and 
if  a  third  lowing  is  performed  about  the  Middle  of  May, 
the  Plants  will  flower  in  Augujl,  but  from  the  laft  Sow¬ 
ing,  good  Seeds  muft  not  be  expeefted. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  in  good 
Ground  will  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  but  in  poor  Land, 
or  where  it  grows  wild  among  Corn,  fcarcely  rifes  to 
the  Height  of  fix  Inches.  The  Stalk  is  Angle',  rarely 
puting  out  any  Branches,  unlefs  near  the  Root,  from 
whence  there  are  fometimes  one  or  two  fhort  lateral 
Branches  produced.  The  Leaves  are  roundifh,  and 
embrace  the  Stalk  at  their  Bafe,  their  Edges  are  fliarp- 
ly  fawed,  and  from  their  Bafe  comes  out  a  clofe  Tuft 
of  Flowers,  furrounded  by  the  Leaf,  as  in  an  Empale¬ 
ment.  The  Flowers  are  five  cornered,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Venus  Looking  Glafs,  but  are  much  imal- 
ler  i  thefe  are  produced  the  whole  Length  of  the  Stalk. 
The  Seeds  are  inclofed  in  fhort  Capfules,  which  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts.  It  grows  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  alfo  in  Virginia.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are 
permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without 
Care,  or  the  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  thole  of  the  laft  Sorts,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  Way. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  America ,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious, 
both  in  England  and  Holland.  This  hath  many  rigid 
oblong  Leaves  coming  out  from  the  Root  on  every 
Side,  which  form  a  Sort  of  Head  like  thofe  of  Houfe- 
leek,  and  are  crenated,  having  a  ftrong  Rib  runing  on 
their  Border  longitudinally.  From  the  Center  of  the 
Plant  proceeds  the  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  a  Foot 
high,  and  is  thinly  garnilhed  with  very  narrow  ftiff 
Leaves,  of  a  finning  green.  From  the  Wings  of  the 
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Leaves*  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower,  which 
are  from  two  to  four  Inches  long,  each  being  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  fpreading  Bell-fhaped  Flower,  whofe  Em-  • 
palement  is  fhort,  and  cut  into  five  acute  Segments. 
The  Style  of  this  is  longer  than  the  Petal,  and  is  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  There  is  a  white  and  a  blue 
Flower  of  this  Sort  in  the  Gardens,  but  in  Holland  they 
have  it  with  a  double  Flower.  This  Sort  doth  not 
produce  Seeds  in  England .  fo  is  only  propagated  by 
Offsets  •,  thefe  may  be  taken  off  from  the  old  Plants  in 
Auguft,  that  they  may  get  good  Root  before  the  cold 
Weather  begins  they  mu  ft  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots, 
filled  with  frefh,  light,  loamy  Earth,  and  placed  in  the 
Shade  until  they  have  taken  Root,  then  they  may  be 
placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants,  and  in  Autumn 
they  mull  be  removed  into  Shelter,  for  they  will  not 
live  abroad.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Canary  Iflands , 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  the  Gardens  in  Eu¬ 
rope ,  where  it  hath  been  many  Years  cultivated,  and  of 
late  Years  great  Numbers  of  the  Plants  have  been 
raifed  from  Seeds,  which  were  brought  from  thence, 
but  the  Flowers  of  thefe  new  raifed  Plants  are  not  fo 
well  coloured  as  thole  of  the  old  ones. 

This  hath  a  thick  flefhy  Root,  which  is  of  an  irregu¬ 
lar  Form,  fometimes  runing  downward  like  a  Parfnep, 
at  other  Times  dividing  into  feveral  Knobs  near  the 
Top,  and  when  any  Part  of  the  Root  is  broken,  there 
ifllies  out  a  milky  Juice  at  the  Wound.  There  are  ma¬ 
ny  ftrong  flefhy  Fibres  fent  out,  which  ftrike  deep  into 
the  Ground,  and  from  thefe  a  numerous  Quantity  of 
fmall  ones.  From  the  Head,  or  Crown  of  the  Root, 
arifes  one,  two,  three,  or  more  Stalks,  in  Proportion 
to  the  Size  of  the  Root  *,  but  that  in  the  Center  is  ge¬ 
nerally  larger,  and  rifes  higher  than  the  others.  Thefe 
Stalks  are  very  tender,  round,  and  of  a  pale  green  ; 
their  Joints  are  far  diftant  from  each  other,  and  when 
the  Roots  are  ftrong,  the  Stalks  will  rife  ten  Feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  fmaller  Side  Branches.  At  each 
Joint  they  are  garnifhed  with  two,  three,  or  four  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  with  a  flrarp  pointed  Beard  on  each 
Side.  Thefe  are  of  a  Sea-green,  and,  when  they  firft 
come  out,  are  covered  flightly  with  an  Afh- coloured 
Pounce.  From  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk  the  Flowers  are 
produced,  which  are  of  the  perfect  Bell-fhape,  and  hang 
downward  ;  they  are  of  a  Flame  Colour,  marked  with 
Stripes  of  a  brownifti  red  ;  the  Flower  is  divided  into 
five  Parts,  at  the  Bottom  of  each  is  fituated  a  Nedtarium, 
covered  with  a  white  tranfparent  Skin,  much  refembling 
thofe  of  the  Crown  Imperial,  but  are  fmaller  ;  upon 
each  of  thefe  is  fituated  a  Stamen,  which  rifes  almoft 
the  Length  of  the  Petal,  and  is  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  the 
Style,  which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina,  and  is  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  trifid  Stigma,  which  is  reflexed.  The  Flowers 
begin  to  open  in  the  Begining  of  Oliober,  and  there  is  of¬ 
ten  a  Succeflion  of  them  till  March.  The  Stalks  decay 
to  the  Root  in  June ,  and  new  ones  fpring  up  in  Auguft. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  which  muft 
be  done  with  Caution,  for  if  the  Roots  are  broken  or 
wounded,  the  milky  Juice  will  fiowr  out  plentifully,  fo 
that  if  thefe  are  planted  before  the  Wounds  are  fkined 
over,  it  occafions  their  roting  ;  therefore  whenever  any 
of  them  are  broken,  they  fhould  be  laid  in  the  Green- 
houfe  a  few  Days  to  heal.  Thefe  Roots  muft  not  be 
too  often  parted,  efpecially  if  they  are  expedted  to  flower 
well ;  for  by  frequent  parting,  the  Roots  are  weakened. 
The  beft  Time  lor  tranfplanting  and  parting  of  their 
Roots,  is  in  July ,  foon  after  the  Stalks  are  decayed. 
The  Earth  in  which  thefe  fhould  be  planted,  muft  not 
be  rich,  for  that  will  caufe  them  to  be  luxuriant  in 
Branches,  and  but  thinly  garnifhed  with  Flowers.  The 
Soil  in  which  they  have  fucceeded  beft,  is  a  light  fandy 
Loam,  mixed  with  a  fourth  Part  of  fcreened  Lime  Rub- 
bifh  ;  when  the  Roots  are  firft  planted,  the  Pots  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  Shade  ;  and,  unlefs  the  Seafon  is  very 
dry,  fhould  not  be  watered,  for  during  the  Time  they  are 
inactive,  Wet  is  very  injurious  to  them.  About  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  Auguft  the  Roots  will  begin  to  put  out  Fibres,  at 
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whichTime,  if  thePots  areplacedundera  hot  BedFrame, 
and  as  the  Nights  grow  cool,  covered  with  the  Glafles, 
but  opened  every  Day  to  enjoy  the  free  Air,  it  will 
greatly  forward  them  for  flowering,  and  increale  their 
Strength  ;  when  the  Stalks  appear,  the  Plants  muft  be 
now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water,  which  muft  not 
be  given  too  often,  nor  in  great  Quantity.  The  Plants 
thus  managed,  by  the  Middle  of  September ,  will  have 
grown  fo  tall,  as  not  to  be  kept  longer  under  the  Frame, 
fo  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  dry  airy  Glafs  Cafe, 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather, 
but  fcreened  from  Cold.  During  the  Winter  Seafon^ 
they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  and 
guarded  from  Froft  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Stalks 
begin  to  decay,  the  Pots  fhould  be  fet  abroad  in  the 
Shade,  and  not  watered. 

CAMPHORA.  See  Laurus. 

CAMPION.  See  Lychnis. 
CANDLE-BERRY-TREE;  See  Myrica. 

CANDY-TUFT.  See  Iberis. 

CANNA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  i.  Cannacorus.  Pourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  367.  Pab.  192.  Indian  flowering  Reed, 
and  by  fome,  Indian  Cane.  In  French  Balifier: 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Flower  hath  a  three  leaved  Empalement ,  which  is 
permanent ,  ereCl ,  and  coloured.  It  hath  one  Petal ,  which 
is  divided  into  fix  Parts  1  Phe  three  upper  Segments  are 
erect,  and  broader  than  the  lower ,  which  are  longer ,  two 
of  which  are  eredt ,  and  the  other  turns  back  and  is  twift- 
ed.  It  hath  one  Spear-Jhaped  Stamina  rifing  as  high  as 
the  Petal ,  having  the  Appearance  of  a  Segment ,  which 
hath  a  flender  Summit  fiting  upon  its  Border.  Below  the 
Empalement  is  fituated  a  roundifh ,  rough  Germen ,  fupport- 
ing  a  fiat  Style ,  with  a  fender  Stigma  faftened  to  its  Bor¬ 
der.  After  the  Flower  is  paft ,  the  Germen  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long,  roundifh,  membranaceous  Capfule,  having  three  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Furrows ,  crowned  by  the  Empalement ,  which 
hath  three  Cells  filled  with  round  fmooth  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  of 
Linnaeus's  firft  Clafs,  intitled  Monandria  Monogynia.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Clafs  have  but  one  Stamen,  and  in 
this  Sedlion  but  one  Style.  Pournefort  places  it  in  the 
fecond  Section  of  his  ninth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  Lily  Flowers  of  one  Leaf  cut  into  fix 
Segments,  whofe  Empalement  turns  to  a  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Canna  foliis  ovatis  utrinque  acuminatis  nervofis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  1 1 .  Canna  with  oval  nervous  Leaves 
pointed  at  both  Ends.  This  is  the  Cannacorus  latifolius 
vulgaris.  Pourn.  Inft.  367.  Common  broad  leaved 
flowering  Cane. 

2.  Canna  foliis  oblongo- ovatis,  acuminatis,  fegmentis 
florum  anguftioribus .  Canna  with  oblong,  oval,  pointed 
Leaves,  and  the  Segments  of  the  Flower  narrow.  This 
is  the  Cannacorus  ampliffmo  folio  flore  rutilo.  Pourn.  Inft. 
367.  Indian  flowering  Cane  with  a  large  Leaf,  and 
redifh  Flower. 

3.  Canna  foliis  ovatis  obtufis  nervofis ,  fpicis  florum 
longioribus.  Canna  with  oval  obtufe  nervous  Leaves, 
and  longer  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Cannacorus 
flore  Coccineo  fplendente.  Pourn.  Inft.  367.  Indian  flower¬ 
ing  Cane,  with  a  fhining  fcarlet  Flower. 

4.  Canna  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis  nervofis  fpatha  floribus 
longiore.  Canna  with  oval,  obtufe,  nervous  Leaves, 
having  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  longer  Hood  to  the  Flower. 
This  is  the  Cannacorus  flore  luteo  punbtato.  Pourn.  Inft. 
R.  II.  367.  Indian  Reed  with  a  yellow  fpoted  Flower. 

5.  Canna  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  enervibus.  Prod. 
Leyd.  n.  Canna  with  Spear- fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves 
having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cannacorus  glaucophyl- 
lus,  ampliore  flore,  Iridis  paluftris  facie.  Hort.  Elth.  69. 
Indian  Cane  with  glaucous  Leaves,  a  very  large  Flower, 
and  the  Appearance  of  the  Marfh  Iris.  - 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies :  The 

Inhabitants 
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Inhabitants  of  the  Britijh  Iflands  in  America ,  call  it 
Indian  Shot,  from  the  Rounduefs  and  Hardnefs  of  the 


Seeds. 

This  Plant  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  tuberous  Root, 
which  divides  into  many  irregular  Knobs,  lpreading 
wide  near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  lends^  out 
many  large  oval  Leaves  without  any  Order  ;  theie,  at 
their  firft  Appearance,  are  twilled  like  a  Horn,  but  af¬ 
terwards  expand  and  are  near  a  hoot  long,  and  five 
Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  leffening  gradually  to  both 
Ends,  and  terminated  in  a  Point.  1  hey  have  many 
large  tranfverfe  Veins  runing  from  the  Midrib  to  the 
Sides,  which  are  prominent  on  their  under  Side  ;  and 
between  each  of  thefe,  run  two  fmaller,  parallel,  point¬ 
ed  Veins,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Species.  The 
Stalks  are  herbaceous,  rifing  four  Feet  high,  and  are 
encompaffed  by  the  broad  leafy  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves  ;  thefe  are  comprefled  on  two  Sides  ;  at  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in 
Joofe  Spikes,  each  being  at  firft  covered  by  a  leafy 
Hood,  which  afterward  (lands  below  the  Flower,  and 
turns  to  a  brown  Colour.  Each  Flower  hath  one  Pe¬ 
tal,  which  is  cut  almoft  to  the  Bottom  into  fix  (lender 
Segments,  the  three  upper  being  broadeft  ;  thefe  are  of 
a  bright  Scarlet,  but  the  under  have  a  Mixture  of  a 
paler  Colour.  The  Flower  is  encompaffed  by  a  three 
leaved  Empalement,  which  fits  upon  a  frnall,  roundifh, 
rough  Germen,  which,  after  the  Flower  is  fallen,  (wells 
to  a  large  Fruit  or  Capfule  oblong  and  rough,  hav¬ 
ing  three  longitudinal  Furrows,  and  is  crowned  by  the 
three  leaved  Empalement  of  the  Flower  which  remains. 
When  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  the  Capfule  opens  lengthways 
into  three  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  round,  hard, 
black,  ftiining  Seeds.  The  principal  Seafon  of  thefe 
Plants  (lowering,  is  in  June  and  July,  but  when  they  are 
placed  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  they  always 
(lower  again  in  Winter  and  Spring. 

As  this  Sort  is  a  Native  ot  the  warmed  Parts  of  A- 
merica ,  fo  it  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  moderate  Stove 
in  Winter,  otherwife  the  Roots  will  decay.  I  have 
frequently  tried  to  keep  thefe  Roots  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  a  Green-houfe,  but  could  not  fucceed  ;  for  although 
fome  have  efcaped,  yet  they  were  fo  much  weakened  by 
the  Cold,  as  not  to  recover  their  Strength  the  following 
Summer,  fo  as  to  flower  in  any  tolerable  Degree  of  Per¬ 
fection  ;  fo  that  I  have  fince  conftantly  kept  them  in 
Winter  in  a  moderate  Stove,  where  they  always  dower 
in  that  Seafon,  at  which  Time  they  make  a  fine  Appea¬ 
rance;  and  in  the  Summer,  place  them  abroad  in  a(hel- 
tered  Situation  with  other  tender  exotick  Plants,  where 
they  flower  again,  and  produce  ripe  Seeds  annually. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  and 
fome  of  the  other  northern  Provinces  of  America .  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  longer  than  thole  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  terminate  in  (harper  Points.  The  Stalks 
grow  taller,  and  the  Segments  of  the  Flower  are  much 
narrower;  the  Colour  is  a  pale  red,  fo  it  makes  no  great 
Appearance.  The  Seeds  are  like  thole  of  the  former  Sort. 
If  the  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  planted  in  warm  Borders, 
and  a  dry  Soil ;  they  will  live  through  the  Winter  in 
the  open  Air.  I  have  Plants  of  this  Sort  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden,  which  have  furvived  twelve  Winters  in  a 
South-Weft  Border,  without  Cover,  and  flower  well 
every  Year. 


1  he  third  Sort  hath  larger  Leaves  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  the  Stalks  rile  much  taller.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds  of  this  from  America,  by  the  Title  o 
JVild  Plaintain,  and  have  alfo  received  the  Seeds  fron 
the  brazils.  The  Flower  Stalks  of  this  Sort  rife  mor< 
tnan  fix  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are  very  large,  anc 
thole  near  the  Root  have  long  Foot  Stalks  Th< 
Flowers  are  produced  in  larger  Spikes  than/  thofe  o 
the  former  Sorts,  and  are  of  a  much  brighter  Scarier 
The  Seed  Veffels  are  longer,  and  the  Seeds  larger  thar 
thole  ;  and  thefe  Differences  are  permanent  from  Seeds 
1°  that  I  make  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  diftinft  Species 
i.  he  fourth  Sort  is  lei's  common  in  America,  than  ei 
ther  of  the  former.  I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  fron 
India,  but  have  had  two  Varieties  arife  from  the  Seeds 
one  with  a  plain  yellow,  and  the  other  a  fpoted  Flower 


which  I  find  are  apt  to  change  from  one  to  the  other; 
when  propagated  by  Seeds.  This  Sort  hath  fhorter 
and  rounder  Leaves  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts. 
The  Stalks  leldom  rife  higher  than  three  Feet,  and  the 
Spikes  of  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Species, 
excepting  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fifth  Sort  I  received  from  Cartha- 
gena  in  New  Spain,  in  the  Year  1733,  which  produced 
very  ftrong  Plants  the  firft  Year,  fome  of  which  flow¬ 
ered  the  lame  Autumn.  The  Roots  of  this  are  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts,  and  ftrike  down 
ftrong  flefhy  Fibres  deep  in  the  Ground.  The  Stalks 
rife  feven  or  eight  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are  near 
two  Feet  long,  narrow,  fmooth,  and  of  a  Sea-green 
Colour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  (hort,  thick 
Spikes  at  the  Extremity ;  which  are  large,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour ;  the  Segments  of  the  Petal  are 
broad,  but  their  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 
The  Seed  Veffels  are  larger,  and  much  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  other  Sorts,  but  contain  fewer  Seeds,  which  are 
very  large.  The  young  Plants  which  are  raifed  from 
Seeds  of  this  Sort,  do  more  certainly  flower  than  the 
old  Roots,  or  the  Offsets  taken  from  them  ;  foe  the 
Roots  fend  out  many  Offsets,  which  will  fpread  to  a 
confiderable  Diftance  where  they  have  Room,  but 
leldom  produce  Flowers,  fo  that  it  is  the  beft  Way  to 
rai(e  a  Succefiion  of  Plants  from  Seeds,  and  to  throw 
out  the  old  ones  after  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds. 

All  the  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  (hould 
be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  feparate  final!  Pots,  filled  with  rich  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  (hade  them  till  they  have 
taken  Root;  after  which,  they  (hould  have  a  large 
Share  of  free  Air  admired  to  them  every  Day,  in  warm 
Weather,  and  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  As 
thefe  Plants  will  make  great  Progrefs  in  their  Growth, 
fo  they  muft  be  (hilled  into  larger  Pots  filled  with  the 
fame  Sort  of  Earth,  and  Part  of  them  plunged  into 
the  hot  Bed  again,  and  the  others  may  be  placed 
abroad  in  June,  with  other  exotick  Plants,  in  a  warm 
Situation.  Thofe  which  are  placed  in  the  hot  Bed, 
will  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower  well  in  the  Stove,  the 
following  Winter  ;  but  thofe  in  the  open  Air,  will  not 
flower  before  the  following  Summer :  Thefe  may  re¬ 
main  abroad  till  the  Begining  of  Qdlober,  when  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  old  Plants  ;  and  in  May,  if  a 
gentle  hot  Bed  is  made,  and  covered  a  Foot  thick 
with  rich  Earth,  and  the  Plants  turned  out  of  the 
Pots,  planting  them  with  their  Balls  of  Earth  upon 
the  hot  Bed,  covering  each  with  a  Bell  Glafs,  which 
may  be  raifed  on  one  Side  every  Day,  to  admit 
Air  to  the  Plants ;  and  as  thefe  advance,  they  muft  be 
gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air.  With  this 
Management,  the  Plants  will  grow  much  taller,  and 
flower  (Longer  than  thofe  which  arc  kept  in  Pots,  and 
from  thefe,  good  Seeds  may  be  expected  in  Autumn. 
Thefe  Plants  will  continue  many  Years  with  proper 
Management,  but  as  young  Plants  always  flower  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  old  Roots,  fo  it  is  l'carce  worth  while  to 
continue  them  after  they  have  borne  good  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  which  is  much  hardier  than  either 
of  the  ether,  (hould  have  a  different  Treatment.  The 
young  Plants  of  this,  muft  be  earlier  inured  to  the 
open  Air,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  Froft  begins, 
then  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  Green-houfe,  °and 
(hould  have  but  little  wet  in  Winter;  and  the  Beginin°- 
of  May,  thefe  fliould  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  South  Border,  in  a  dry  Soil,  where 
they  will  thrive  and  produce  Flowers  annually;  but  as 
there  is  little  Beauty  in  this  Sort,  fo  a  few  Plants  for 
Variety,  will  be  as  many  as  mod  Perfons  will  choofe  to 
keep.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated 
Leaves,  which  is  preferved  in  fome  Gardens,  and  is 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  ;  but  this  hath 
little  Beauty,  fo  is  fcarce  worth  cultivating. 

Dodtoi  Linnaeus  enumerates  another  Species,  under 
the  Title  or  Canna  foliis  lanccclatis  peticlutis  nervojis „■ 

Which 
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Which  is  the  Maranta  arundinacea  Canacori  folio.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  And  is  alfo  inferted  by  Linnaeus  under  that 
Genus,  fo  he  has  it  twice  under  the  two  different  Titles. 

CANNABINA.  See  Datifca. 

CANNABIS  [KaW£<?,  Gr.]  Tourn.  Infl.  535.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  988.  Hemp. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants.  The  male 
Flowers  have  a  five  leaved  Empalement  which  is  concave , 
but  have  no  Petals  they  have  five  fhort  hairy  Stamina , 
terminated  by  oblong ,  fquare  Summits.  The  female  Flowers 
have  permanent  Empalement s  of  one  Leaf, ,  which  are  oblong 
and  pointed.  They  have  no  Petals  but  a  fmall  Germen  fup- 
porting  two  long  Styles ,  crowned  by  acute  Stigma  ;  the 
fmall  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  deprejfed  Seed , 
inclofed  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus's  twenty-fecond  Clais,  intitled  Dioecia  Pen- 
tandria ,  the  male  and  female  Flowers  being  in  feparate 
Plants,  and  the  male  having  five  Stamina. 

„  We  have  f>ut  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Ca^c nabis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1027.  Hemp.  T.  his 
is  the  Cannabis  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  320.  Manured  Hemp. 
Moil  of  the  old  Writers  have  applied  the  latter  Title 
to  the  female  Hemp,  and  the  male  they  have  titled 
Cannabis  erratica ,  or  Wild  Hemp-,  but  as  both  arife 
from  the  fame  Seeds,  fo  they  fhould  not  be  made  diffe¬ 
rent  Plants. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  in  the  rich  fenny  Parts  of 
Lincolnfhire ,  in  great  Quantities,  for  its  Bark,  which  is 
ufeful  for  Cordage,  Cloth,  &c.  and  the  Seeds  afford  an 
Oil,  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine. 

Hemp  is  always  fown  on  a  deep  moift  rich  Soil,  fuch 
as  is  found  in  Holland ,  in  Lincolnfhire ,  and  the  Fens  in 
the  Ifle  of  Ely ,  where  it  is  cultivated  to  great  Advan¬ 
tage,  as  it  might  in  many  other  Parts  of  England , 
where  there  is  the  like  Soil ;  but  it  will  not  thrive  on 
Clay,  or  ftiff  cold  Land :  It  is  efteemed  very  good  to 
deftroy  Weeds,  which  is  no  other  way  effedted,  but  by 
robing  them  of  their  Nourifhment,  for  it  will  greatly 
impoverifh  the  Land,  fo  that  this  Crop  muff  not  be 
repeated  on  the  fame  Ground. 

The  Land  on  which  Hemp  is  defigned  to  be  fown, 
fhould  be  well  ploughed,  and  made  very  fine  by  Harrow¬ 
ing  •,  about  the  Middle  of  April  is  a  good  Seafon  for 
fowing  of  the  Seed :  Three  Bufhels  is  the  ufual  Al¬ 
lowance  for  an  Acre,  but  two  is  fully  fufficient :  In 
the  Choice  of  the  Seed,  the  heavieft  and  brighteft- 
coloured  fhould  be  prefered,  and  particular  Care  fhould 
be  had  to  the  Kernel  of  the  Seed,  fo  that  fome  of  them 
fhould  be  cracked  to  fee  if  they  have  the  Germ  or  fu¬ 
ture  Plant  perledt  ;  for  in  fome  Places  the  male  Plants 
are  drawn  out  too  foon  from  the  female  i.  e.  before 
they  have  impregnated  the  female  Plants  with  the  Fa¬ 
rina  ;  in  which  Cafe,  though  the  Seeds  produced  by 
thefe  female  Plants  may  feem  fair  to  the  Eye,  yet  they 
will  not  grow,  as  is  well  known  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Bickar,  Swinefhead ,  and  Dunnington ,  three  Parifhes  in 
the  Fens  of  Lincolnfhire,  where  Hemp  is  cultivated  in 
great  Abundance,  who  have  dearly  bought  their  Ex¬ 
perience. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed 
out  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradlifed  for  Turneps, 
leaving  the  Plants  a  Foot  or  fix  teen  Inches  apart;  ob- 
ferve  aifo  to  cut  down  all  the  Weeds,  which  if  well  per¬ 
formed,  and  in  dry  Weather,  will  deftroy  them.  This 
Crop  will  require  a  fecond  Hoeing  about  a  Month  or 
fix  Weeks  after  the  firft,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  Weeds  : 
If  this  be  well  performed,  it  will  require  no  farther 
Care ;  for  the  Hemp  will  foon  after  cover  the  Ground, 
and  prevent  the  Growth  of  Weeds. 

The  firft  Seafon  for  pulling  the  Hemp  is  ufually  a- 
bout  the  Middle  of  Augufi ,  when  they  begin  to  pull 
what  they  call  the  Fimble  Hemp,  which  is  the  male 
Plants ;  but  it  would  be  much  the  better  Method  to 
defer  this  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  longer,  until 
thefe  male  Plants  have  fully  fhed  their  Duft,  without 
which,  the  Seeds  will  prove  abortive,  produce  nothing 
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if  fown  the  next  Year,  nor  will  thofe  concerned  in  the 
Oil  Mills  give  any  Thing  for  them,  there  being  only 
empty  Hulks,  without  any  Kernels  to  produce  the  Oil. 
Thefe  male  Plants  decay  foon  after  they  have  lhed 
their  Farina. 

The  fecond  Pulling  is  a  little  after  Michaelmas,  when 
the  Seeds  are  ripe  :  This  is  ufually  called  Karle  Hemp, 
it  is  the  female  Plants,  which  were  left  at  the  Time 
when  the  male  were  pulled.  This  Karle  Hemp  is 
bound  in  Bundles  of  a  Yard  Compafs,  according  to 
Statute  Meafure,  which  are  laid  in  the  Sun  for  a  few 
Days  to  dry ;  and  then  it  is  flacked  up,  or  houfed  to 
keep  it  dry,  till  the  Seed  can  be  threfhed  out.  An 
Acre  of  Hemp  on  a  rich  Soil,  will  produce  near  three 
Quarters  of  Seed,  which,  together  with  the  unwrought 
Hemp,  is  worth  from  fix  to  eight  Pounds. 

Of  late  Years  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  Colonies 
in  North  America ,  have  cultivated  this  ufeful  Plant, 
and  a  Bounty  was  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  Hemp, 
which  was  imported  from  thence ;  but  whether  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  thofe  Colonies  grew  tired  of  cultivating  it, 
or  the  Bounty  was  not  regularly  paid,  I  cannot  fay ; 
but  whatever  has  been  the  Caufe,  the  Quantity  im¬ 
ported,  has  by  no  means  anfwered  the  Expectation  of 
the  Publick,  which  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  ;  becaufe, 
as  this  Commodity  is  fo  effential  to  the  Marine,  which 
fhould  be  the  principal  Object  of  this  Kingdom,  the 
being  furnifhed  with  it  from  our  own  Plantations,  will 
not  only  fave  the  ready  Money  paid  for  it,  but  fecure 
to  the  Country  an  ample  Supply  at  all  Times,  without 
being  obliged  to  our  Neighbours  for  it. 

CANNACORUS.  See  Canna, 

CAPERS.  See  Capparis. 

CAPILLAMENTS  [ Capillamenta ,  Lat.]  the  Strings 
or  Threads  about  the  Roots  of  Plants. 

CAPILLARY  Plants,  [of  Capillaris ,  Lat.  of,  or 
like  Hair],  are  fuch  Plants  as  have  no  main  Stem,  but 
their  Leaves  arife  from  the  Root  upon  Pedicles,  and 
produce  their  Seeds  on  the  Back  of  their  Leaves,  as  the 
Fern,  Maiden  Hair,  (Ac. 

CAPITULUM-,  i.  e.  a  little  Head;  the  Head  or 
Top  of  any  flowering  Plant. 

CAPNOIDES.  See  Fumaria. 

CAPNORCHIS.  See  Fumaria. 

CAPPARIS  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  567.  Tourn.  Infl. 
R.  H.  261.  Caper,  in  French  Caprier.  The  Caper  Bufh, 
The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  compofed  of  three  oval  concave  Leaves ; 
the  Flower  hath  four  large  roundifh  Petals ,  which  are  in¬ 
dented  at  the  Top ,  and  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  fiender  Stamina ,  which  are  as  long  as  the  Petals ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  fingle  Summits  ;  in  the  midji  of  thefe  arife  a 
fingle  Style ,  longer  than  the  Stamina,  with  an  oval  Germen 
crowned  by  a  fhort  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  fiefhy  turbinated  Capfule *  with  one  Cell  filled  with 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus's  thirteenth  Clafs,  intitled  P oly a ndri a  Me n ogyni a , 
the  Flower  having  many  Stamina,  and  but  one  Style. 
Tournefort  ranges  it  in  the  fifth  Sedtion  of  his  fixth  Clais, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Rcfe  Flower ,  whole 
Point al  turns  to  a  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

x.  Capparis  aculeata.  Hort.  Cliff.  203.  Prickly 
Caper.  This  is  the  Capparis  fpinofa ,  fruClu  minor e,  felio 
rotunda.  C.  B.  P.  480.  Prickly  Caper  with  a  imailer 
Fruit,  and  a  round  Leaf. 

2.  Capparis  inermis  foliis  ovatis  perennantibus. 
Smooth  Caper  with  oval  Leaves,  which  remain  all  the 
Year.  This  is  the  Capparis  non  fpinofa ,  fruClu  majore. 
C.  B.  P.  480.  Smooth  Caper  with  a  larger  Fruit- 

3.  Capparis  inermis  foliis  evato  -  oblong:  s  determinate 
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confer  tis  per  ennantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  20  j .  Smooth  Caper 
with  oval  oblong  Leaves,  growing  in  Clufters,  which 
continue  through  the  Year.  This  is  the  Capparis  ar¬ 
bor  ejcens  Indie  a  Baducca  didlcii  Rail  Hiji.  1630.  Indian 
Tree  Caper,  called  Badaccu. 

4.  C  a  p  p  a  r  is  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  per  ennantibus  caule 
arborefeenti.  Caper  with  oval  Spear-lhaped  Leaves, 
which  continue  through  the  Year,  and  a  Tree-like 
Stalk. 

5.  Capparis  foliis  lanceolatis  venofis  per  ennantibus, 
floribus  racemofis.  Caper  with  Spear-lhaped  veined  Leaves 
which  continue  through  the  Year,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Bunches.  This  is  the  Capparis  arborefeens  Lauri 
foliis  frublu  longiffimo.  Plum.  Cat.  7.  Tree  Caper  with 
Bay  Leaves,  and  the  longed:  Fruit. 

6.  Capparis  foliis  ovatis  oppofitis  perennantibus  flori¬ 
bus  racemofis.  Caper  with  oval  Leaves,  placed  oppofite, 
which  continue  through  the  Year,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  Bunches. 

7.  Capparis  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  alternis  feffllibus  pe¬ 
rennantibus,  floribus  folitariis  axillaribus.  Caper  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves,  placed  alternate  dole  to  the  Stalks, 
which  continue  through  the  Year,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  fingly  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches. 

8.  Capparis  foliis  lanceolatis  acuiis  confertis  perennan¬ 
tibus,  caule  fruticofo.  Caper  with  pointed  Spear-lhaped 
Leaves,  growing  in  Clufters,  which  continue  through 
the  Year,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 

9.  Capparis  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis ,  petiolis  longif- 
fimis  floribus  confertis.  Caper  with  Spear- draped  Leaves 
placed  alternate,  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Clufters.  This  is  the  Capparis  alia  ar¬ 
borefeens  Lauri  foliis  frublu  oblongo  ovato.  Plum.  Cat.  7. 
Tree  Caper  with  Bay  Leaves,  and  oblong  oval  Fruit. 

10.  Capparis  foliis  lanceolatis  nervofis perennantibus, 
pedunculis  trifloris.  Caper  with  nervous  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  continue  through  the  Year,  and  three 
Flowers  upon  each  Foot  Stalk. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Caper,  whofe  full  grown 
Flower  Bud  is  pickled,  and  brought  to  England  annually 
from  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  a  low  Shurb, 
which  generally  grows  out  of  the  Joints  of  old  Walls, 
the  FifFures  of  Rocks,  and  amongft  Rubbifh,  in  molt  of 
the  warm  Parts  of  Europe  :  This  hath  woody  Stalks 
covered  with  a  white  Bark,  which  fends  out  many  la¬ 
teral  dender  Branches ;  under  each  of  thefe  are  placed 
two  fhort  crooked  Spines,  between  which  and  the 
Blanches  come  out  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaves,  which 
aie  fingle,  fhort,  and  fuftain  a  round  fmooth  entire 
Leaf ;  at  the  intermediate  Joints  between  the  Branches, 
come  out  the  Flowers  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  before 
thefe  expand,  the  Bud,  with  the  Empalement,  is  ga- 
t  icied  for  pickling  ;  but  thofe  which  are  left  expand  in 
Form  of  a  fingle  Rofe,  having  five  large  white  Petals, 
which  are  roundifh  and  concave  ;  in  the  Middle  is 
p  accd  a  great  Number  of  long  Stamina,  furrounding  a 
1  ty  e’  whlch  rkes  above  them,  and  is  crowned  with  an 
oval  Cerrnen,  which  afterward  becomes  a  Capfule,  fill¬ 
ed  with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  ’ 

This  Sort  is  cultivated  upon  old  Walls  about  Ton 
and  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy.  Mr.  Ray  obferved 

mg  naturally  on  the  Walls  and  Ruins  at  Rome,  Sienna , 
and  Itorence. 

1  he  fecond  Sort  hath  weaker  Stalks  than  the  firft, 
wh.ch  are  Imooth,  having  no  Spines  on  them;  the 
Leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  in  their  natural  Place  of 

'  c°immUe  thr°U8h  the  Year >  but  in  England 
he  Kr/7  S?nmlly  killed  in  Winter.  From 

which  ftkd  k  °f  he  Paves  come  out  the  Flowers, 
Ih'CHh  fa"d  P?n7eV  '°”g  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  pro- 
!  ,thefe  Flow«  are  like  thofe  of  the  former, 

but  are  much  larger-,  as  are  alfo  the  Buds-  but  thefe 

lins:.n0t  efteemed  f°  §ood  as  thofe  of  the  firft  for  Pick- 
forffiey  delShr ^  ^  Preferved  in  England, 

Joints  ofSfe lUgr°S  1  ■  CrCVifeS  0f  Rocks>  and  the 

an  horizontal  PofitS  and  ,always  thnve  beft  in 

either  in  Pots  or  u  r-iat  W  len  tkey  are  Panted 

11  0r  the  Ground,  they  rarely  thrive, 


ton , 


it  grow- 


I  though  they  may  be  kept  alive  for  fome  Years.  They 
are  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  warm  Parts  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  grow  in  England. 
I  have  feveral  times  fowed  thefe  Seeds  without  Succefs, 
as  have  many  other  Perfons  I  never  raifed  any  of  the 
Plants  from  Seeds,  excepting  in  the  Year  1738,  when 
I  had  rhree  Plants  come  up  in  an  old  Wall,  which  being 
young  and  tender,  were  deftroyed  in  the  Year  1740. 
There  is  an  old  Plant  growing  out  of  a  Wall  in  the 
Gardens  at  Cambden  Houfe ,  near  Kenfington ,  which  has 
refilled  the  Cold  for  many  Years,  and  annually  pro¬ 
duces  many  Flowers,  but  the  young  Shoots  of  it  are 
generally  killed  to  the  Stump  every  Winter. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  are  annually  brought  from 
Italy ,  by  the  Perfons  who  import  Orange  Trees,  fome 
of  which  have  been  planted  in  Walls,  where  they  have 
lived  a  few  Years,  but  have  not  continued  long. 

The  third  Sort  I  received  from  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain,  near  which  Place- it  grows  naturally.  This  rifes 
with  a  woody  Stem,  to  the  Height  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  Feet,  fending  out  many  lateral  Branches,  covered 
with  a  ruffiet  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval 
Leaves,  ftanding  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced,  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  fingle, 
ftanding  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  like  thofe 
of  the  laft  Sort.  ^ 

The  fourth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon.  This  grows  with  a 
ftrong  upright  Trunk,  near  twenty  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  lateral  Branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  very 
white  Bark,  and  are  clofely  garmffied  with  large  oblong 
ftiff  Leaves,  of  a  thicker  Confidence  than  thole  of  the 
common  Laurel,  of  a  fplendid  green,  having  feveral 
tranfverfe  Nerves  from  the  Midrib  to  the  Border,  which 
are  prominent  on  their  under  Side  ;  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  which  are  large,  and 
the  Summits  of  the  Stamina  are  purple. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  fame  Country. 
This  rifes  with  a  Trunk  about  twenty  Feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  long  flender  Branches,  which  are  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  but  longer,  and  deeply  ribed  on 
their  under  Side,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks, 
and  come  out  in  Clufters,  without  any  Order.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  which 
terminate  the  Branches,  each  fuftaining  two  or  three 
Flowers,  which  are  large,  white,  and  are  fucceededby 
Pods  two  or  three  Inches  long,  and  the  Thicknefs  of  a 
Man’s  little  Finger,  which  are  filled  with  large  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seeds  :  Thefe  Pods  have  a  thick  fieffiy  Cover. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Lolu  in  America. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  eight 
or  ten  Feet,  fending  out  many  ligneous  Branches,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  redilh  brown  Bark -,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  ftiff  Leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite,  upon  fhort 
red  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  arife  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  long,  flender,  and 
branch  out  into  many  fmaller,  each  of  which  fuftains  a 
fmall  white  Flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  an  oval  Pod 
containing  many  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

1  he  feventh  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stem,  to  the 
Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  fending  out  many 
ftrong  lateral  Branches,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark, 
and  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  placed  alternate¬ 
ly,  which  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  •,  the  Leaves  are 
of  a  thicker  Confiftence  than  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree  ;  at 
the  Foot  Stalk  of  each  Leaf  comes  out  a  fingle  Flower, 
almoft  the  whole  Length  of  the  Branches,  .which  are 
fmall,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  the  Summits 
of  thefe  Flowers  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  but  the  Stamina 
aie  white.  This  Sort  was  fent  me  from  I’olu. 

The  eighth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  to  the 
Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  fending  out  flender  hori¬ 
zontal  Branches  on  every  Side,  which  are  covered  with  a 
redifh  Bark;  the  Joints  of  thefe  Branches  are  far  diftant ; 
at  each  of  thefe  come  out  feveral  Leaves  in  Clufters, 
without  Order,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ; 
they  are  fix  Inches  long,  and  three  broad  in  the  Middle, 
and  as  thick  as  thofe  of  the  Laurel,  of  a  fhining  green, 
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fmootb  on  their  upper  Side,  but  have  many  tranfverfe 
Ribs  on  their  under  Side,  which  are  prominent.  I  re¬ 
ceived  this  Sort  from  Tolu,  with  the  former. 

The  ninth  Sort  I  received  from  Carthagena ,  where  it 
grows  naturally  ;  this  hath  many  fhrubby  Stalks  arifing 
from  the  Root  without  Order,  which  fend  out  many  la¬ 
teral  Branches  on  every  Side,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed 
with  large  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Handing  upon  very 
long  Foot  Stalks  •,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Clufiers 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
they  are  fmall,  white,  with  yellowifh  Stamina,  and  a  very 
long  Style,  which  is  incurved,  terminated  by  an  oblong 
Germen,  which  afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  Fruit. 

The  tenth  Sort  hath  (lender  (hrubby  Stalks,  which 
rife  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  ligne¬ 
ous  Branches,  garnifhed  with  very  long  nervous  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  three  Handing  upon  each  Foot  Stalk; 
thefeare  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Fruit. 

Thefe  laH  eight  Sorts  are  Natives  of  warm  Countries, 
fo  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  England ,  without 
the  Aflifiance  of  a  Stove.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  muH  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they 
grow  naturally,  for  they  do  not  produce  any  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  thefe  muH  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark  ;  which  mufi  be  now  and  then  refreflied  with 
Water,  but  by  no  Means  (hould  have  it  given  in  too 
great  Plenty :  In  about  two  Months  the  Plants  will  ap¬ 
pear,  provided  the  Seeds  are  good,  when  they  mufi 
have  but  little  wet,  and  a  good  Share  of  Air  in  warm 
Weather;  when  they  are  large  enough  to  remove,  they 
mufi  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  fame  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot 
Bed  again,  obferving  to  (hade  them  until  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  (hould  have  frefh 
Air  admited  to  them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  In  the  Autumn  they  mufi  be 
removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed, 
where  they  (hould  confiantly  remain,  and  will  require 
the  fame  Treatment  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants  from 
the  fame  Countries,  with  this  Difference  only,  that  they 
require  but  little  Water,  efpecially  during  the  Winter, 
for  the  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot  with 
Wet. 

If  the  Seeds  are  brought  over  in  their  Capfules,  they 
will  keep  much  better  than  without  them  ;  but  thefe 
fhould  be  fecured  from  Infedls,  by  wraping  them  in 
Tobacco  Leaves  which  are  well  dried  ;  without  this 
Precaution,  the  Seeds  will  be  defiroyed  before  they  ar¬ 
rive. 

BEAN  CAPER.  See  Zygophyllum. 

CAPRARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  686.  Sweet  Weed. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a 'permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  cut  into 
five  oblong  narrow  Segments ,  which  are  eretl  and  fiand 
afunder  ;  the  Flower  is  Bell-fhaped ,  of  one  Leaf ,  divided 
at  the  Top  into  five  equal  Parts ,  the  two  upper  fianding 
ereCl ;  it  hath  four  Stamina ,  which  are  infierted  in  the  Bafe 
of  the  Petal ,  and  but  little  more  than  half  fo  long ,  two  of 
the  under  being  fhorter  than  the  other ,  and  terminated  by 
Heart-fhaped  Summits  ;  it  hath  a  conical  Germen  fupport- 
ing  a  Jlender  Style ,  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a 
bivalve  Heart-fhaped  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  conical  Capfule ,  compreffed  at  the  Point , 
having  two  Cells ,  divided  by  a  Partition  filled  with 
TGiindijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion  of 
Linnaeus'  s  fourteenth  Oafs,  in  titled  Didynamia  Angiofper- 
mia ,  the  Flower  hath  two  long  and  two  fhort  Stamina, 
and  the  Seeds  being  included  in  a  Capfule. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Capraria  foliis  alternis  corollis  quinquefidis .  Hort. 
Cliff.  320.  Capraria  with  alternate  Leaves,  and  the 
Petal  divided  into  five  Parts.  This  is  the  Capraria 
Curafjavica.  Par.  Bat.  iio.  Capraria  of  Curaffo. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of  A- 
merica ,  where  it  is  often  a  troublefome  Weed  in  the 
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Plantations  ;  it  rifes  with  an'  angular  green  Stalk,  about 
a  Foot  and  a  Flalf  high,  fending  out  Branches  at  every 
Joint,  which  fometimes  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite,  but 
generally  there  are  three  at  a  Joint  Handing  round  the 
Stalk  ;  the  Leaves  are  alfo  placed  round  the  Branches 
by  threes ;  thefe  Hand  upon  (hort  Foot  Stalks,  are  oval, 
hairy,  and  a  little  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  coming 
out  on  each  Side  the  Stalk,  each  Foot  Stalk  fufiaining 
three  Flowers  ;  they  are  white,  and  fucceeded  bv 
conical  Capfules,  comprefied  at  the  Top,  opening  in 
two  Parts,  and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the 
fake  of  Variety  ;  but  as  it  hath  no  great  Beauty,  fo  is 
feldom  admited  into  other  Gardens. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mufi  be  fown  upon 
a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  and  the  Plants  mult 
be  brought  forward  by  planting  them  upon  a  fecond  hoc 
Bed  ;  and  about  the  Middle  or  latter  End  oljune  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  either  into  Pots  of  rich  Earth,  or 
a  warm  Border,  and  may  then  be  expofed  to  the  open 
Air,  where  they  will  perfect  their  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

CAPREOLATE  Plants  [of  Capreolus,  L.  the  Ten¬ 
dril  of  a  Vine],  fuch  Plants  as  twifi  and  climb  upon 
others,  by  means  of  Tendrils. 

CAPRIFOLIUM.  See  Periclymenum. 

CAPSICUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  225.  Tourn.  Infi. 
R.  H.  152.  Tab.  66.  [takes  its  Name  ot  Capfa ,  Lat.  a 
Chefi  ;  becaufe  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  included,  as 
it  were,  in  a  little  Chefi  ;  or  elfe  of  vAA\u,  to  bite,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  a  burning  pungent  Plant ;  it  is  alfo  called 
Piper  Indicum  Americanum  IT  Brafilianum ,  from  its  very 
(harp  Tafie  ;  for  if  you  eat  the  raw  Fruit,  the  hot  bi¬ 
ting  Tafie  will  lafi  in  the  Mouth  a  long  'l  ime,  nor  can 
it  eafily  be  got  out].  Guinea  Pepper  ;  in  French ,  Poivre 
d'  Inde  ou  de  Guinee. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  EmpalemeM  of  one  Leaf, 
divided  into  five  Parts ,  and  ereCl .  It  hath  but  one  Petal , 
which  is  Whcel-jhaped ,  having  a  very  floort  T ube,  fpread 
open  above ,  and  divided  into  five  Parts  ;  it  hath  five  fmall 
Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits ,  which  are  con¬ 
nected.  It  hath  an  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  a  flender  Style , 
longer  than  the  Stamina ,  and  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  foft  Fruit ,  or  Capfule ,  of 
an  indeterminate  Figure ,  having  two  or  more  Cells ,  divi¬ 
ded  by  intermediate  Partitions ,  to  which  adhere  many  com- 
prefjed  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  ot  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfi  Setfrion  of 
Linnaeus's  filth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Monogynia ,  the 
Flower  having  five  Stamina,  and  but  one  Style.  Tour- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  feventh  Section  of  his  fecond  Clals, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Wheel-fhaped  Flower 
of  one  Leaf,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  foft  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Capsicum  caule  herbaceo ,  fruClu  oblcngo  pr  open  dent  e. 
Capficum  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  an  oblong  Fruit 
hanging  downward.  This  is  the  Capficum  filiqun  longis 
propendentibus.  Tourn.  Infi.  152.  Capficum  with  long 
hanging  Pods. 

2.  Capsicum  caule  herbaceo,  fruCtu  Ccrdifcrmi.  Cap¬ 
ficum  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  a  Heart-fnaped 
Fruit.  This  is  the  Capficum  filiqua  propendente  oblonga 
&  Cordiformi.  Tourn.  Infi.  152.  Capficum  with  an  ob¬ 
long  Fleart-fhaped  Pod  hanging  downward. 

3.  Capsicum  caule  herbaceo ,  fruClu  maximo  angulofo 
obtufo.  Capficum  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  a  large 
angular  obtufe  Fruit.  This  is  the  Capficum  fruClu  longo , 
ventre  tumido ,  per  fummum  tetragono.  Tourn.  Infi.  153. 
Capficum  with  a  long  Fruit,  having  a  fwelling  Belly, 
and  (quare  at  the  Top,  commonly  called  Bell  Pepper. 

4.  Capsicum  caule  herbaceo ,  fruClu  Ccrdifcrmi  angu¬ 
lofo.  Capficum  With  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  an  angu¬ 
lar  Heart  fhaped  Fruit.  This  is  the  Capficum  filiquis 
furreCiis  cor diformibus  angulatis.  Tourn.  Lift.  R.  H.  153. 
Capficum  with  angular  Heart-fhaped  Pods,  which  grow 
erefi,  commonly  called  Bonnet  Pepper. 
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*  Capsicum  caule  herbaceo ,  fruBu  rotunda  glaho. 
Capficum  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  a  round  fmooth 
Fruit.  This  is  the  Capficum  filiquis  fur  re  Bis  Lerafi  forma. 
Tourn.  Inft.  1 53.  Capficum  with  a  Cherry-fhaped  rod 
growing  upright. 

6.  Capsicum  herbaceo ,  fruBu  ovato.  Capficum 

with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  an  oval  bruit,  lids  is 
the  Capficum  filiqua  olvvae  forma.  Tourn.  Inft.  1 53-  ^ap- 
ficum  with  an  Olive- fhaped  Pod. 

7.  Capsicum  caule  fruticcfo  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis , 
fruBu  pyramidali  ereBo  luteo.  Capficum  with  a  Ihrubby 
Stalk,  narrow  Spear  fhaped  Leaves,  and  yellow  pyrami¬ 
dal  Fruit  growing  upright. 

8.  Capsicum  caule fruticofo  fruBu  conico  ereBo  rubro. 
Capficum  with  a  Ihrubby  Stalk,  and  a  conical  red  Fruit 
growing  ereCt,  commonly  called  Plen  Pepper. 

9.  Capsicum  caule  fruticofo ,  fruBu  parvo  pyramidali 
ereBo.  Capficum  with  a  Ihrubby  Stalk,  and  a  lmall  py¬ 
ramidal  Fruit  growing  ereCt.  This  is  the  Capficum  mi¬ 
nus  fruBu  parvo  pyramidali  ereBo.  Sloan.  Hift.  jam. 
Vol.  I.  p.  240  Smaller  Capficum  with  a  fmall  pyrami¬ 
dal  eredt  Fruit,  commonly  called  Barberry  Pepper. 

10.  Capsicum  caule  fruticofo ,  fruBu  parvo  ovato 
ereBo.  Capficum  with  a  Ihrubby  Stalk,  and  a  fmall  oval 
Fruit  growing  eredt,  commonly  called  Bird  Pepper. 

The  firft  is  the  common  long  poded  Capficum ,  which 
is  frequently  cultivated  in  the  Gardens,  oi  this  there  is 
one  with  red,  and  another  with  yellow  Fruit,  which 
only  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Fruit,  which  Diffe¬ 
rence  is  permanent,  for  I  have  cultivated  both  Sorts 
many  Years,  and  never  have  found  them  change  from 
one  to  the  other  ;  but  both  will  vary  in  the  Shape  of 
their  Fruit  and  their  Manner  of  growing,  fo  that  the 
following  Varieties  I  have  raifed  from  the  fame  Seeds, 
viz. 

Capficum  fruBu  furreBo  oblongo.  Tourn.  Capficum  with 
oblong  Fruit  growing  eredt. 

Capficum  fruBu  bifido.  Tourn.  Capficum  with  a  divi¬ 
ded  Fruit. 

Capficum  filiquis  furreBis  if  oblongis  brevibus.  Tourn. 
Capficum  with  oblong  and  fhort  Pods  growing  eredt. 

Capficum  fruBu  tereti  fpithameo.  Tourn.  Capficum  with 
a  taper  Fruit  a  Span  long. 

Of  thefe  different  Forms  I  have  had  both  the  red  and 
yellow,  but  neither  of  them  have  changed  their  Colours, 
though  they  have  frequently  varied  in  their  Shape. 

The  fecond  Sort  with  Heart-fhaped  Fruit,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  different  Species  from  the  firft,  and  never  al¬ 
ters  towrard  it,  though  there  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this, 
which  fprout  from  Seeds  ;  of  this  there  are  red  and  yel¬ 
low  Fruit,  which  do  not  alter  in  Colour,  though  they 
produce  the  following  Varieties. 

Capficum  filiqua  propendente  rotunda  if  Cordiformi. 
Tourn.  Capficum  with  round, Heart-fhaped, hanging  Pods. 

Capficum  filiqua  latiore  if  rotundiore.  Tourn.  Capficum 
with  a  larger  and  rounder  Pod. 

Capficum  rotundo  maximo.  Tourn.  Capficum  with  the 
largeft  round  Fruit. 

Capficum  filiquis  furreBis  cordiformibus.  Tourn.  Capfi¬ 
cum  with  upright  Heart- fh aped  Pods. 

Capficum  filiquis  furreBis  rotundis.  Tourn.  Capficum 
with  round  upright  Pods. 

The  third  Sort  1  have  cultivated  many  Years,  and 
have  not  found  it  alter,  nor  have  I  feen  any  other  but 
the  red  Fruit  of  this.  It  is  the  only  Sort  which  is  pro¬ 
per  for  pickling;  the  Skin  of  the  Fruit  being  flefhy  and 
tender,  whereas  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  are  thin  and 
tough.  The  Pods  of  this  Sort  are  from  one  Inch  and 
a  Half,  to  two  Inches  long,  are  very  large,  fwelling, 
and  wrinkled;  fiated  at  the  Top,  where  they  are  an¬ 
gular,  and  fometimes  ftand  eredt,  at  others  grow  down¬ 
ward.  When  the  Fruit  of  this  are  defigned  for  Pick¬ 
ling,  they  fhould  be  gathered  before  they  arrive  to  their 
full  Size,  while  their  Rind  is  tender;  then  they  muft 
be  flit  down  on  one  Side  to  get  out  the  Seeds,  after 
which,  they  fhould  be  foaked  two  or  three  Days  in  Salt 
and  Water ;  when  they  are  taken  out  of  this  and  drained, 
boilirg  Vinegar  muft  be  poured  on  them,  in  a  fufficient 

■^uunrity  to  cover  them,  and  clofely  Hoped  down  for 
tv.q  i months ;  then  they  fhould  be  boiled  in  the  Vinegar 
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to  make  them  green  ;  but  they  want  no  Addition  of 
any  Sort  of  Spice,  and  are  the  wholefomeft  and  beft 
Pickle  in  the  World. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  alfo  a  diftincl  Species  from  all  the 
other :  This  hath  broad  wrinkled  Leaves,  the  Fruit  is 
alfo  furrowed  and  wrinkled,  generally  growing  upright, 
and  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  Colour :  Some  of  the  Fruit 
will  have  their  Tops  compreffed  like  a  Bonnet,  from 
•whence  it  had  the  Name ;  others  upon  the  fame  Plants 
will  be  Bell-fhaped,  but  they  never  alter  to  any  of  the 
other  Sorts.  This  is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the 
former,  fo  will  not  ripen  its  Fruit  in  the  open  Air  in 
England ;  but  if  the  Plants  are  kept  under  Glades, 
without  any  artificial  Heat,  they  will  thrive  better,  and 
produce  more  Fruit,  than  in  hot  Beds  or  Stoves. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Spanijh  tVeft -In¬ 
dies  :  This  doth  not  grow  fo  tall  as  the  other  Sorts, 
but  fpreads  near  the  Ground.  The  Leaves  come  out 
in  Clufters,  which  are  of  a  fhining  green,  and  ftand 
on  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Fruit  is  round,  fmooth,  of 
a  beautiful  red,  and  the  Size  of  a  common  Cherry.  I 
have  cultivated  this  feveral  Years,  and  have  not  found 
it  change. 

The  fixth  Sort  I  received  from  Barbadoes :  This  is 
like  the  common  in  it’s  Stalk  and  Leaves,  but  the 
Fruit  is  oval,  and  about  the  Size  of  a  French  Olive.  I 
have  cultivated  this  many  Years,  and  find  it  conftantly 
the  fame. 

Thefe  fix  Sorts  are  annual  with  us,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  their  native  Countries,  for  their  Stalks  de¬ 
cay  foon  after  the  Fruit  is  ripe.  They  are  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  have  fix  Leaves,  they 
fhould  be  traniplanted  on  another  hot  Bed,  at  four 
or  five  Inches  Diftance,  fhading  them  in  the  Day 
time  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  Root,  after 
which,  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admited  to 
them  in  warm  Weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak,  and  they  require  to  be  frequently  watered.  To¬ 
ward  the  End  of  May ,  the  Plants  muft  be  hardened 
by  Degrees  to  bear  the  open  Air,  and  in  June  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  preferving  as  much 
Earth  about  their  Roots  as  poffible,  and  planted  into 
Borders  of  rich  Earth,  obferving  to  water  them  well, 
as  alfo  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root,  after 
which  Time,  they  will  require  no  other  Management, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry 
Seafons,  to  refrefh  them  two  or  three  times  a  Week 
with  Water.  They  will  flower  the  End  of  June ,  and 
in  July,  and  their  Fruit  will  ripen  in  Autumn.  Thefe 
Directions  are  for  the  Culture  of  the  common  Sorts  of 
Capficum ,  which  are  generally  planted  by  way  of  Or¬ 
nament.  But  the  Plants  of  the  third  Sort,  which  are 
propagated  for  Pickling ;  fhould  be  planted  in  a  rich 
Spot  of  Ground,  in  a  warm  Situation,  about  a  Foot 
and  a  Halt  afunder,  and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken 
Root,  and  afterward  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather; 
which  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth,  and  caufe 
them  to  be  more  fruitful,  as  alfo  enlarge  the  Size  of 
the  Fruit.  By  this  Management,  there  may  be  at  leaft 
two  Crops  of  Fruit  for  Pickling,  obtained  the  fame 
Year,  provided  the  Seafon  proves  not  too  cold ;  but  there 
fhould  be  one  Plant,  whofe  Pods  are  large  and  forward, 
chofen  for  to  fave  Seeds ;  fo  the  firft  Fruits  on  this 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain,  that  they  may  have  Time 
to  perfect  their  Seeds,  before  the  Froft  comes  in  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  for  the  early  Froft  generally  deftroys  thefe 
Plants.  When  the  Fruit  is  fully  ripe,  it '  fhould  be 
cut  off,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  Room  till  the  Spring, 
that  the  Seeds  are  wanted. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  Sorts  being  tender,  the 
Plants  fhould  be  put  into  Pots,  and  placed  in  an  old 
hot  Bed  under  a  deep  Frame,  where  they  may  have 
Room  to  grow ;  or  if  they  are  planted  in  the  full 
Ground,  the  Plants  fhould  be  each  covered  with  a  Bell 
Glafs,  to  fcreen  them  from  Cold.  Thefe  Glaffes  may 
be  fet  off  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  and  placed  over 
them  in  the  Evening  again ;  and  at  finch  T  imes  as  the 
Weather  is  not  favourable,  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  raifed 
on  the  contrary  Side  to  the  Wind,  to  admit  the  frefh 

Air 
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Air,  With  this  Care,  the  Fruit  of  thefe  Sorts  will 
ripen  in  England ,  which  without  it,  rarely  come  to 
Maturity,  but  in  very  warm  Seafons. 

The  Beauty  of  thefe  Plants  is  in  their  ripe  Fruit, 
which  being  of  different  Forms  and  Colours,  intermix¬ 
ed  with  the  green  Leaves,  and  white  Flowers  at  the 
fame  Time,  do  make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  the  latter 
Part  of  Summer,  when  they  are  properly  difpofed  in  the 
Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden  ;  or  if  they  are  planted 
in  Pots,  for  the  Decoration  of  Courts,  &c.  being  in¬ 
termixed  with  other  annual  Plants,  which  are  in 
Beauty  at  the  fame  Seafon,  they  will  make  an  agree¬ 
able  Variety  ;  efpecially,  ft  as  many  of  the  different 
fhaped  Fruits,  of  both  the  red  and  yellow  Colours  as 
can  be  procured,  are  propagated. 

The  four  laid  Sorts  have  perennial  fhrubby  Stalks, 
which  rife  four  or  five  Feet  high  •,  thefe  are  not  fo  har¬ 
dy  as  the  other,  therefore  when  the  Plants  have  been 
brought  forward  in  the  hot  Bed,  as  was  diredled  for  the 
common  Sorts,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  Pot 
'filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  under  a  deep  Frame,  where  they  may 
have  Room  to  advance  •,  and  in  ■warm  Weather,  they 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admited  to  them,  but 
muff  be  covered  with  Glaffes  every  Night,  or  in  cold 
Weather,  and  frequently  watered.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment,  they  will  produce  Plenty  of  Fruit  in  Autumn, 
which  ripen  in  Winter;  but  they  muff  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  on  the  firft  Approach  of  Froft,  and  placed 
where  they  may  have  a  temperate  Warmth,  in  which 
they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  greater  Heat ;  and  the 
Fruit  will  continue  in  Beauty  moft  Part  of  Winter,  mak¬ 
ing  a  pretty  Appearance  in  the  Stove,  during  that  Seafon. 

The  Seeds  of  the  feventh  Sort  I  received  from  E- 
gypt :  The  Leaves  of  this  are  much  narrower  than  thofe 
or  any  other  Sort  I  have  yet  feen ;  the  Pods  always 
grow  ereft,  and  are  produced  in  great  Plenty,  fo  that 
the  Plants  make  a  good  Appearance  for  three  Months 
in  the  Winter,  and  they  may  be  preferved  two  or  three 
Years  ;  but  as  the  young  Plants  are  the  moft  fruitful, 
fo  few  Perfons  prelerve  the  old  longer,  than  till  they 
have  perfected  their  Fruit,  when  they  begin  to  lofe  their 
Beauty.  I  have  cultivated  this  Sort  feveral  Years,  and 
have  never  found  it  vary,  fo  conclude  it  is  a  diftinft  Species. 

The  eighth  Sort  I  received  from  Antigua ,  by  the 
Title  of  Hen  Pepper.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk 
three  or  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches 
toward  the  Top:  The  Fruit  is  about  half  an  Inch  long, 
fhaped  in  form  of  an  obtuie  Cone,  and  of  a  bright 
red,  growing  ereft.  This  ripens  its  Fruit  in  Winter," 
when  it  makes  a  pretty  Appearance. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  about  the  fame  Height  as  the 
eighth,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  Shape  and  Size  of  the 
Fruit :  Thofe  of  this  Sort  being  about  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Barberry,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  Shape.  This  I  have 
long  cultivated,  and  have  not  obferved  it  to  alter. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of 
Bird  Pepper  in  America.  This  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby 
Stalk  four  or  five  Feet  high :  The  Leaves  are  broad,  and 
rounder  at  the  Ends  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and 
of  a  lucid  green  :  The  Fruit  grows  at  the  Divifions  of 
the  Branches,  Handing  eredt :  Thefe  are  fmall,  oval, 
and  of  a  bright  red  ;  they  are  much  more  fharp  and 
biting  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  From  the  Fruit 
of  this  Sort,  is  made  the  Cay  an  Butter,  or  what  the 
Inhabitants  of  America  call  Pepper  Pots,  which  they 
efteem  as  the  belt  of  all  the  Spices.  The  following  is 
a  Receipt  for  making  a  Pepper  Pot :  Take  of  the  ripe 
Pods  of  this  Sort  of  Capficum ,  and  dry  them  well  in 
the  Sun,  then  put  them  into  an  Earthen  or  Stone 
Pot,  mixing  Flour  between  every  Strata  of  Pods, 
and  put  them  into  an  Oven  after  the  baking 
of  Bread,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  dried  ;  after 
which,  they  muft  be  well  cleanfed  from  the  Flour,  and  if 
any  of  the  Stalks  remain  to  the  Pods,  they  fhould  be 
taken  off,  and  the  Pods  beaten,  or  ground  to  fine 
Powder;  to  every  Ounce  of  this,  add  a  Pound  of 
Wheat  Flour,  and  as  much  Leaven  as  is  fufficient  for 
the  Quantity  intended  ;  after  this  has  been  properly 
mixed  and  wrought,  it  fhould  be  made  into  fmall 
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Cakes,  and  baked  in  the  fame  Manner  as  common 
Cakes  of  the  fame  Size ;  then  cut  them  into  fmall 
Parts,  and  bake  them  again,  that  they  may  be  as  dry 
and  hard  as  Bifcuit,  which,  beaten  into  fine  Powder 
and  fifted,  may  be  kept  for  Ufe.  This  may  be  ufed  as 
the  common  Pepper,  to  feafon  Meat  or  Broth,  or  for 
any  of  the  Purpofes  that  the  ordinary  Pepper  is  ufed  : 
It  gives  a  better  Relilh  to  Meat  or  Sauce,  and  is  found 
of  excellent  Ufe  to  break  and  difeufs  the  Wind,  both 
in  the  Stomach  and  the  Guts  ;  therefore  is  very  proper 
Sauce  for  fuch  Meats  as  are  flatulent  and  windy,  or 
that  breed  much  Moifture  or  Crudity.  A  Scruple  of 
this  Powder  put  into  Chicken  or  Veal  Broth,  is  greatly 
commended  for  comforting  cold  Stomachs,  or  difpelling 
of  Phlegm  or  vifeous  Humours,  and  helping  Digeftion. 

Moft  of  the  Sorts  of  Capficum  are  Natives  of  both 
the  Indies ;  but  they  have  been  brought  to  Europe  from 
America ,  where  they  abound  in  all  the  Caribbee  Hands, 
and  are  by  the  Inhabitants  greatly  ufed  in  all  their 
Sauces ;  but  efpecially  by  the  Negroes,  who  are  great 
Devourers  of  them  ;  from  whence  it  had  the  Appella¬ 
tion  of  Negro  Pepper,  and  probably  the  Title  of  Gui¬ 
nea  Pepper  may  have  been  applied  to  it  for  the  fame 
Reafon.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  thefe  Fruit  are  much 
cultivated,  where  they  are  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes, 
as  in  America ;  but  in  England ,  they  are  chiefly  culti¬ 
vated  for  Ornament,  being  rarely  ufed  for  Sauce,  or  in 
Medicine ;  though  it  is  much  ufed  in  both,  in  feveral 
other  Countries. 

If  the  ripe  Pods  of  Capficum  are  thrown  into  the 
Fire,  they  will  raife  ftrong  and  noifome  Vapours, 
which  occafion  vehement  Sneezing  and  Coughing,  and 
often  Vomiting,  in  thofe  who  are  near  the  Place,  or  in 
the  Room  where  they  are  burnt.  Some  Perfons  have 
mixed  the  Powder  of  the  Pods  with  Snuff,  to  give  to 
others  for  Diverfion,  but  where  it  is  in  Quantity,  there 
may  be  Danger  in  ufing  it,  for  it  will  occafion  fuch 
violent  Fits  of  Sneezing,  as  to  break  the  Blood  Veflels 
of  the  Head,  as  I  have  obferved  in  fome  to  whom  it  has 
been  given. 

CAPSULATE  Pods  [of  Capfula ,  Eat.  a  Cheft]  are 
little,  fhort  dry  Seed  Velfels  of  Plants. 

CAPSULATED  Plants,  are  fuch  as  produce  their 
Seeds  in  fhort  dry  Pods  or  Hufks. 

CARACALLA.  See  Phafeolus. 

CARAGANA.  See  Orobus. 

CARDAMINDUM.  See  Tropaeolum. 

CARD  AMINE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  727.  Tourn.  Injl . 
R.  H.  224.  Lab.  109.  [takes  its  Name  of  Cardamumy 
which  is  called  Najlurtium ;  hence  it  is  a  fmall  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Najlurtium ;  or  of  quafi  be- 

caufe  it  difturbs  the  Head :  It  is  called  the  impatient 
Herb,  becaufe,  being  touched,  it  difeharges  its  Seeds, 
as  it  were  with  a  Spring],  in  Englijh ,  Ladies  Smock. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  oval , 
oblong  Leaves.  The  Flower  hath  four  oblong  Petals ,  placed 
in  form  of  a  Crofs ,  which  at  their  Bafe  are  ereCt ,  but  fpread 
open  above ,  and  are  much  larger  than  the  Empalement ;  it 
hath  fix  Stamina ,  four  of  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Em¬ 
palement  ;  the  other  two ,  which  are  oppofite ,  are  much  longer ; 
Thefe  are  terminated  by  oblong  Heart  '-Jhaped  Summit  's ,  which 
are  erebl.  It  hath  a  fender  cylindrical  Germen ,  as  long  as 
the  Stamina ,  having  no  Style ,  but  is  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  long  compref- 
fed  cylindrical  Pod ,  with  two  Cells ,  opening  in  two  Valves 
which  twift  fpirally ,  and  cafi  out  the  Seeds  when  ripe,  by 
their  Elaflicity. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  Clafs,  intitled  Tetradynamia  Sili- 
quofa  ;  the  Flowers  of  this  Clafs  have  fix  Stamina,  four 
of  which  are  fhort,  and  two  are  longer  (landing  oppo¬ 
fite,  and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  long  Pods.  Tour- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  fourth  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs, 

F  f  f  which 
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which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Crofs-fhaped  Flower, 
whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Pod  with  two  Cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cardami n e foliis pinnatis ,  foliolis radicalibus fubro- 
tundis ,  caulinis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  656.  Tadies 
Smock  with  winged  Leaves,  whofe  fmaller  Leaves  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  are  roundifh,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  are  Spear-fhap- 
ed.  This  is  the  Car  damme  pratenfis  magno  flore  purpura- 
fcente.  Pourn.  Inft.  224.  Meadow  Ladies  Smock  with 
a  large  purplifh  Flower. 

2.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  incifis ,  floribus 
exiguis ,  caule  ereClo  ramofo.  Ladies  Smock  with  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  cut  Lobes,  very  fmall  Flowers,  and  an 
upright  branching  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cardamine  annua 
exiguo  flore.  Pourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  224*  Annual  impati¬ 
ent  Crefs,  with  a  very  fmall  Flower. 

3.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis ,  floribus  tetrandis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  336.  Ladies  Smock,  or  impatient  Crefs 
with  winged  Leaves,  and  Flowers  with  four  Stamina. 
This  is  the  Cardamine  quanta  Dalechamp.  Lugd.  The 
fourth  impatient  Crefs  of  Dalechamp. 

4.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  radicalibus  fub- 
rotundis ,  caulinis  angulatis.  Impatient  Crefs  with 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  lower  fmall  Leaves  are  roundifh, 
and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  angular.  This  is  the  Cardamine 
pratenfis  parvo  flore.  Pourn.  Inft.  224.  Meadow  impa¬ 
tient  Crefs  with  a  fmall  Flower. 

5.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  palmatis  aquali- 
bus  petiolatis.  Prod.  Ley.  345.  Impatient  Crefs  with 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  handed  and 
equal,  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cardamine  Si- 
cula ,  foliis  Fumarix.  Pourn.  Inft.  224.  Sicilian  impa¬ 
tient  Crefs  with  Fumitory  Leaves. 

6.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  fubrotundis  an- 
gulofls.  Hall.  Helv.  558.  Impatient  Crefs  with  winged 
Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  roundifh  and  angular. 
This  is  the  Nafturtium  aquaticum  majus  &  amarum.  C. 
B.  P.  104.  Greater  bitter  Water  Crefs, 

7.  Cardamine  foliis  ternatis  obt ufis,  caule  fubnudo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant  654.  Three  leaved  impatient  Crefs 
with  a  naked  Stalk.  This  is  the  Nafturtium  Alpinum 
trifolium.  C.  B.  P.  104.  Alpine  three  leaved  Crefs. 

8.  Cardamine  foliis  fmplicibus  ovatis  integerrimis 
petiolis  longis.  Flor.  Lap.  20 6.  Impatient  Crefs  with 
lingle,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  having  long  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Nafturtium  Alpinum  Bellidis  folio  minus.  C.  B. 
P.  105.  Smaller  Alpine  Crefs  with  a  Daify  Leaf. 

9.  Cardamine  foliis  fmplicibus  oblongis  dentatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  654.  Impatient  Crefs  with  fingle, 
oblong,  indented  Leaves.  This  is  the  Nafturtium  pe- 
traum.  Pluk.  Aim.  261.  Rock  Crefs. 

10.  Cardamine  foliis  pinnatis  foliolis  quinis  incifis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  655.  Impatient  Crefs  with  winged 
Leaves,  having  Lobes  which  are  cut.  This  is  the  Carda¬ 
mine  glabra  Chelidonii  folio.  Pourn.  Inft.  225.  Smooth 
impatient  Crefs,  with  a  Celandine  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Meadows,  in 
many  Parts  of  England  ;  it  is  called  Cuckow  Flower, 
and  Ladies  Smock  :  Of  this  there  are  four  Varieties, 
viz.  The  fingle  purple,  and  white  Flower,  which  are 
frequently  intermixed  in  the  Meadows,  and  the  double 
Flower  of  both  Colours.  The  fingle  Sorts  are  feidom 
admited  into  Gardens;  but  as  the  firft  Sort  Hands  in 
the  Lift  of  Medicinal  Plants^  fo  I  have  enumerated  it 
The  young  Leaves  of  this  Plant  have  been  gathered 
in  the  Spring,  by  fome  Perfons,  and  put  into  Sallets 
inftead  oi  Crefs :  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  Antifcor- 
butick. 

T.  he  two  Varieties  with  double  Flowers,  were  acci¬ 
dentally  found  growing  in  the  Meadows,  and  were 
tranfplanted  into  Gardens,  where  they  have  been  pro¬ 
pagated.  T.  hefe  deferve  a  Place  in  fhady  moift  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  will  thrive,  and 
make  a  pretty  Appearance  during  their  Continuance  in 
flower.  They  are  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots ; 
the  belt  Time  for  this  is  the  Autumn,  when  thev  fhould 
be  tranfplanted.  They  delight  in  a  foft  loamy  S^ft  not 
too  ftiff,  and  mult  have  a  Ihady  Situation.  This 

flowers  in  May,  and  in  cool  Seafons  will  continue  Part 
of  June. 
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The  feventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  Sorts,  grow  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  Alps  and  other  mountainous  Places.  I  re¬ 
ceived  thefe  from  Verona ,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
which  Place  they  grow  naturally.  Thefe  are  low  pe¬ 
rennial  Plants,  which  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  Roots  in  the  Autumn,  and  require  a  ftrong  Soil, 
and  fhady  Situation :  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Autumn,  on  a 
fhady  Border,  where  they  will  come  up  foon  after, 
and  are  never  hurt  by  Froft,  fo  will  flower  the  follow¬ 
ing  Seafon.  Thefe  Varieties  are  preferved  in  fome 
Gardens,  but  having  little  Beauty,  are  feidom  admited 
into  the  Flower  Garden. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  a  low  biennial  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  England  and  Wales ;  and 
is  preferved  in  fome  Gardens,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  the  Autumn,  upon  poor  light  Ground  in  an  open 
Situation,  and  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep 
the  Plants  clear  from  Weeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  Seeds,  ripen  in  July.  ■ .  , 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Sides  of  Ri¬ 
vers,  and  in  Ditches,  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  fo  is 
not  admited  into  Gardens.  There  has  been  a  Variety 
of  this  found  with  double  Flowers,  but  it  is  not  as  yet 
much  known.  This  flowers  the  latter  End  of  April, 
and  in  May. 

The  other  Sorts  are  low  annual  Plants,  which  o-row 
naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  England,  fo  are  feidom  ad¬ 
mited  into  Gardens.  Thele  have  the  Title  of  impa¬ 
tient  Crefs,  from  the  Elafticity  of  their  Pods,  which, 
if  touched  when  they  are  ripe,  fpring  open,  and  caft 
out  their  Seeds  with  Violence,  to  a  confiderable  Di- 
ftance.  Thefe  Sorts  when  young,  are  by  the  Country 
People  eaten  in  Sallets,  and  have  the  Flavour  of  the 
common  Crefs,  but  milder. 

Thefe  Plants  when  once  admited  into  a- Garden,  do 
propagate  in  Plenty ;  for  they  produce  great  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  Seeds,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter,  there  will 
be  a  Supply  of  Plants,  which  only  require  to  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  will  thrive  belt  in  the 
Shade. 

CARDIAC  A.  Pourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  186.  Pab.  87.  [of 
K ct^lcc,  Gr.  the  Fleart],  Motherwort ;  in  French  Agri- 
paume. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  cylindrical  five  cornered  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  permanent,  and  divided  into  five  Parts  at 
the  Pop.  Phe  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind,  of  one  Leaf, \ 
with  a  narrow  Pube  fpreading  at  the  Brim  ;  the  upper  Lip 
is  cylindrical ,  long,  concave ,  hairy ,  and  blunt  at  the  Point ; 
the  lower  Lip  is  reflexed  and  divided  into  three  equal  Parts. 
It  hath  four  Stamina  faftened  to  the  upper  Lip,  two  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  other,  which  are  terminated  by 
ohlong  compreffed  Summits,  which  are  bifid  in  the  Middle, 
and  covered  with  globular  Spots.  It  hath  four  Germen, 
fupporting  aftender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crown¬ 
ed  with  an  acute  bifid  Stigma.  Phe  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  four  naked  oblong  Seeds,  inclofed  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Pournefort's  fourth  Clafs  of  Plants,  which  include 
the  Herbs  with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  whofe  upper 
Lip  is  hollow  like  a  Spoon.  Linnaus  has  changed,  the 
Title  of  this  Genus  to  Leonurus,  and  places  it  in  the  firft 
Section  of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Didynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia  ;  the  Flowers  of  this  Section  have  two  long 
and  two  fhort  Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  are  naked. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Card  1  ac a  foliis  radicalibus  quinquelobatis,  caulinis  ' 
trilobis  acutis.  Motherwort  whofe  lower  Leaves  have  . 
five  Lobes,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  three,  with  fharp 
Points.  This  is  the  Cardiaca ,  J.  B.  3.  320.  Com¬ 
mon  Motherwort. 

2.  Cardiaca  foliis  tripart  it  0  multifidis  linearibus  ob- 
tufmfculis.  Motherwort  with  Leaves  divided  into  three 
1  arts,  which  terminate  with  many  very  narrow  blunt 
Segments.  This  is  the  Ballota  inodora  foliis  Coronopi 
Amman.  Ruth.  48.  Pab.  8.  Unfavoury  black  Hore- 
hound  with  a  Hartfhorn  Leaf. 
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3.  Cardiaca  foliis  tripartitis  laciniatis ,  talycibus  vil- 
lofu.  Motherwort  with  Leaves  divided  into  three  Parts, 
which  are  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  hairy  Empalements. 
This  is  the  Cardiaca  foliis  tenuius  if  profundius  incifis 
glabra  five  villofa.  Am.  Ruth.  49.  Motherwort  with 
narrow  and  deeply  cut  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Motherwort  which  is 
ufed  in  Medicine.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of 
Banks,  and  in  Lanes,  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is 
feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens,  unlefs  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety. 

The  lower  L.eaves  of  this  Sort  are  large,  and  divi¬ 
ded  into  five  Lobes,  the  Stalks  are  fquare,  and  rife  from 
four  to  five  Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  two 
Leaves  Handing  oppofite  at  each  Joint  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks ;  thefe  are  divided  into  three  Lobes,  which  end 
in  long  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  every 
Joint  in  Whorls,  juft  above  the  Leaves,  furrounding 
the  Stalk  •,  thefe  are  commonly  red,  and  are  included 
in  prickly  Empalements ;  when  thefe  decay,  they  are 
fucceeded  by  four  naked  Seeds  inclofed  in  the  Empale- 
ment.  The  Root  of  this  will  abide  many  Years,  and 
if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  they  will  fill  the 
Ground  near  them  with  young  Plants.  It  flowers  in 
July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  of  which 
only  differs  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers,  which  are 
white,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  accidentally  rifen  from 
the  fame  Seeds  ;  the  other  hath  curled  Leaves,  and  is 
by  Mr.  Ray ,  titled  Cardiaca  crifpa.  Hijl.  Plant.  572. 
This  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  leminal  Variety 
of  the  other,  but  however  it  feldom,  if  ever,  goes  back 
to  the  firft,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  difcover  from 
many  Years  Obfervation,  in  which  Time  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  raifed  it  from  Seeds,  which  have  conftantly 
produced  the  fame  Species.) 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Pe- 
ierfburgh,  by  the  late  Dr.  Amman ,  who  received  them 
from  Siberia.  This  Plant  hath  the  Appearance  of  the 
firft  Sort,  and  the  Stalks  grow  about  the  fame  Height, 
but  the  Leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  three  Parts,  which 
are  again  divided  toward  their  Extremity,  into  many 
narrow  blunt  Segments ;  the  Root  of  this  Sort  is  bien¬ 
nial,  and  decays  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Venice , 
by  the  Chevalier  Rathgeb ,  who  received  them  from  If- 
tria.  This  hath  a  weaker  Stalk  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  rifes  near  the  fame  Height.  The  lower  Leaves 
of  this  are  divided  into  five  acute  Parts,  and  thofe  up¬ 
on  the  Stalks  into  three,  which  are  deeply  jaged  ; 
thefe  are  fmooth,  and  ftand  upon  Ihorter  Foot  Stalks 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort.  The  Empalement  of  the 
Flowers  is  hairy,  but  the  Flower  is  like  that  of  the 
common  Motherwort.  This  is  alfo  a  biennial  Plant, 
which  perifhes  foon  after  it  has  perfected  its  Seeds. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  are  rarely  cultivated  in  o- 
ther  Places ;  they  rife  eafily  from  Seeds  fown  in  the 
Spring  upon  a  Bed  of  common  Earth,  and  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  In  Autumn  the 
Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
flower  and  feed,  and  require  no  farther  Culture.  They 
flower  in  July ,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  September ,  foon 
after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

CARDINALS  FLOWER.  See  Rapuntium. 

CARDIOSPERMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  447.  Co- 
rindum.  Lourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  431.  Lab.  246.  Heart  Pea  ; 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  America  called  Wild  Parfley  ;  by 
the  French,  Peis  de  Merveille. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement,  compofed  of 
four  concave  Leaves  •,  it  hath  four  obtufe  Petals ,  which 
are  alternately  larger  it  hath  a  fmall  four -leaved  Nebla- 
rium  encompajfng  the  Germen ,  and  eight  Stamina ,  three 
and  three  Jtanding  oppofite,  the  other  two  on  each  Side  ; 
thefe  are  terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  Lhe  Germen  is 
three  cornered,  and  fupports  three  fhori  Styles ,  crowned  by 
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afingle  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh 
fwollen  Capfule  with  three  Lobes,  divided  into  three  Cells , 
opening  at  the  Lop,  each  having  one  or  two  globular  Seeds, 
marked  with  a  Heart. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  SeCtion 
of  Linnaeus’s,  eighth  Clafs,  entitled  Otlandria  Lrigynia , 
the  Flower  having  eight  Stamina,  ana  three  Styles. 
Lourncfort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  eleventh 
Clafs,  which  include  the  Herbs  with  a  polypetalous  ano¬ 
malous  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with  many 
Celts. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  CardIospermum  foliis  ternato-ternatis  acumina - 
tis  incifis,  petiolis  longijfimis.  Heart  Seed  with  trifoliate 
Leaves,  divided  again  into  three  Parts,  which  are  fbarp 
pointed,  and  cut  on  their  Edges.  This  is  the  Corindum 
folio  if  frudlu  minori.  Lourn.  Injl .  431.  Heart  Pea  with 
a  fmaller  Leaf  and  Fruit,  called  in  America  Wild  Par¬ 
fley. 

2.  Cardiospermum  foliis  quinato-ternatis  acuminatis 
incifis  glabris.  Heart  Seed  with  Leaves  divided  into 
five,  and  thofe  divided  into  three  Parts,  which  are  fharp 
pointed,  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  fmooth.  This  is  the 
Corindum  folio  ampliori,  frutlu  majore.  Lourn.  Injl.  431. 
Heart  Pea  with  a  larger  Leaf  and  Fruit. 

3.  Cardiospermum  villofum  foliis  quinato-ternatis, 
incifis  obtufis,  petiolis  brevibus.  Hairy  Heart  Seed  with 
Leaves  divided  by  fives,  and  thofe  divided  again  into 
three  Parts,  which  are  bluntly  cut,  and  have  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Corindum  caule  if  foliis  pubejeenti- 
bus.  Houft.  MJf.  Heart  Pea  with  hairy  Stalks  and 
Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  rifes  with  a  (lender  channeled  climbing 
Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  fending  out 
many  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves, 
upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  coming  out  oppofite  at  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  ;  but  upward  the  Leaves  come 
out  on  one  Side,  and  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  on  the 
other,  oppofite  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  three,  each  of  which  fuftain  fmall  Leaves,  which 
are  again  divided  into  three  Parts,  which  are  fharply  cut 
on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  fharp  Points.  The  Foot 
Stalk  of  the  Flowers  are  long,  naked,  and  toward  the 
Top,  divided  into  three  fhort  ones,  each  fuftaining  a 
Angle  Flower.  Immediately  under 'thefe  Divifions, 
come  out  a  Tendril,  or  Clafper,  like  thofe  of  the  Vine, 
but  fmaller,  thefe  faften  themfelves  to  whatever  grows 
near  them,  and  thereby  are  fupported.  The  Flowers 
are  fmall,  white,  and  compofed  of  four  fmall  concave 
Petals,  two  of  which  Handing  oppofite,  are  larger  than 
the  other  ;  when  thefe  fall  away,  the  Germen  becomes 
a  large  inflated  Bladder,  having  three  Lobes,  in  each 
of  which  is  contained  one,  two,  and  fometimes  three 
Seeds,  which  are  round,  hard,  and  the  Size  of  fmall 
Peas,  each  being  marked  with  a  black  Spot  in  Shape 
of  a  Heart. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firft  in  having  taller 
Stalks,  the  Leaves  being  firft  divided  into  five,  and 
again  into  three  Parts.  The  Foot  Stalks  are  fhorter, 
and  the  Seeds  and  Bladders  in  which  they  are  contained 
are  much  larger,  and  the  whole  Plant  is  fmoother,  in 
other  RefpeCts  they  agree. 

The  third  Sort  hath  ftronger  Stalks  than  either  of  the 
former ;  the  Leaves  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they 
have  each  five  Parts,  which  are  again  divided  into  three 
obtufe  Lobes,  which  are  bluntly  indented  on  their 
Edges,  and  the  whole  Plant  is  covered  with  a  yellowifh 
hairy  Down. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  both  Indies,  where 
they  climb  upon  whatever  Shrubs  are  near  them,  and 
there  they  rife  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  but 
in  England  they  feldom  are  above  half  fo  high,  they 
fend  out  many  Side  Branches,  which  fpread  to  a  confi- 
derable  Diftance  every  Way,  and,  if  permited,  will 
faften  themfelves  to  the  Plants  which  are  near  them 
by  their  fmsrll  Tendrils,  and  thereby  fpread  over  them. 

They  are  annual,  and  perilh  foon  after  they  have  per¬ 
fected  their  Seeds,  and  being  Natives  of  hot  Countries, 
they  will  not  thrive  in  England  in  the  open  Air.  They 
are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a 
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hoc  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  two 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
Pot  filled  with  light  landy  Earth,  not  too  rich,  then 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  where  they  muft 
be  carefully  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  frelb  Root ; 
after  which  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admit- 
ed  to  them  every  Day,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up 
tali  and  weak,  and  when  their  Roots  have  filled  the 
Pots,  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out,  preferving 
all  the  Earth  to  their  Roots  (for  if  that  fhould  fall  oft, 
the  Plants  will  not  furvive  it)  then  put  them  into  Pots 
a  little  larger,  filling  them  up  with  the  fame  light  Earth, 
and  place  them  either  under  a  deep  frame,  or  behind 
the  tail  Plants  in  the  Stove,  where  they  may  be  fcreen- 
ed  from  the  Sun  till  they  are  well  fettled  in  the  Pots, 
after  which  they  may  be  removed  into  a  Glafs  Cafe, 
where  they  may  have  Room  to  grow  and  be  fcreened 
from  the  Cold  of  the  Nights,  but  in  warm  Weather 
they  will  require  a  large  Share  of  Air  ;  with  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  they  will  flower  in  July ,  and  their  Seeds  will 
ripen  in  Autumn. 


CARDUUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  832.  Town.  Injl. 
R.  H.  440.  Lab.  255.  Thiftle,  in  French  Char  don. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower ,  made  up  of  many  herma¬ 
phrodite  Florets  which  are  fruitful ;  thefe  are  included  in 
one  common  fcaly  Empalement ,  which  is  fwollen  in  the 
Middle ,  each  Scale  ending  in  a  jharp  Spine  ;  the  Florets  are 
Funnel-Jhaped ,  and  of  one  Leaf  having  a  fender  Lube , 
with  an  ereli  Brim ,  cut  into  five  narrow  Segments  ;  each 
of  thefe  Florets  have  five  Jhort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by 
cylindrical  Summits ,  which  are  indented  at  the  Lop.  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen ,  crowned  with  Down , 
fupporting  a  f  ender  Style  which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina, 
crorvned  with  a  fingle  naked  indented  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  four  cornered  Seed ,  crowned 
with  Down,  and  inclofed  by  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Limans’ s  ninteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Polygamia 
aqualis ;  the  Flowers  of  this  Clafs  have  their  Summits 
connected  into  a  cylindrical  Tube,  but  the  Stamina  are 
feparate  •,  and  thofe  of  this  Sedtion  have  only  herma¬ 
phrodite  fruitful  Flowers.  Lournefort  places  it  in  the 
fecond  Sedtion  of  his  twelfth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  a  flofculous  Flower ,  whofe  Seeds  are  crowned 
with  a  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carduus  foliis  integris  fubtus  tomentofis,  fpinis  ra- 
mofis  lateralibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  133.  Thiftle  with  entire 
Leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  branching 
Spines  proceeding  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks.  This  is 
the  Carduus  humilis  aculeatus ,  ptarmica  auftriaca  foliis. 
Lriumf.  obf.  96.  Low  prickly  Thiftle  with  Leaves  like 
the  Eternal  Flower. 

2.  Carduus  foliis  fefiilibus  bifariam  pinna  tifidis  laciniis 
alternis  eredis,  calycibus globofis  villofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  249. 
Thiftle  with  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which 
are  doubly  pinnated,  and  the  Segments  alternately  eredt, 
and  globular  woolly  Heads.  This  is  the  Carduus  erioce- 
phalus.  Dod.  pempt.  723.  Woolly-headed  Thiftle,  call¬ 
ed  by  fome  Friars  Crown. 

3  ■  Carduus  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis  ciliatis  decurren- 
tibus ,  fpinis  marginalibus  duplicibus.  Thiftle  with  Spear- 
fhaped  indented  Leaves,  runing  along  the  Stalks,  with 
hairy  Edges,  and  the  Spines  double  on  their  Borders. 
This  is  the  Acarna  major  caule  folio lo.  C.  B.  P  cno 
Greater  Fifh  Thiftle.  *  37 9 ' 

4.  Carduus  fquamis  calycinis  margine  apieeque  fpinofis 
Hort.  Cliff.  393.  Thiftle  with  the  Scales  of  the  Em¬ 
palement,  having  Spines  on  their  Borders  and  Points. 
This  is  the  Carduus  Maria.  Dalech.  Hid.  14.71;  Our 

Ladies  Thiftle,  or  Milk  Thiftle.  " 

5.  Carduus  foliis  lanceolatis  decurrentibus  denticulis 

inermibus ,  calyce  fpinofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  392.  Thiftle  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  runing  along  the  Stalks,  with 
fmooth  indentures,  and  a  prickly  Empalement.  This 
is  the  Cirfium  Anglicum.  Ger.Emac.  1182.  Enplifh  fofr 
or  gentle  Thiftle.  .  *  J 


6.  Carduus  foliis  lanceolatis  fefiilibus  infegerrmis  mar¬ 
gine  fpinis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  393.  .  Thiftle  with  en¬ 
tire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
whofe  Borders  are  fet  with  triple  Spines.  This  is  the 
Acarna  Lheophrafii  anguillara.  Lob.  Icon.  486.  The 
fuppofed  true  Fifh  Thiftle  of  Lheophraftus. 

There  are  a  great  Number  of  Species  more  than  are 
here  enumerated;  fome  of  which  are  very  troubiefome 
Weeds  in  the  Gardens  and  Fields,  therefore  are  better 
to  be  kept  out  of  both  ;  To  I  thought  it  needlefs  to 
mention  them  here.  The  few  Sorts  which  I  have  here 
enumerated,  being  often  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Curious  for  the  fake  of  Variety,  or  cultivated  for  Ufe  by 
fome  Perfons,  therefore  chofe  not  to  omit  them. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  channeled  Stem  about 
a  Foot  high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches  toward 
the  Top,  which  are  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves, 
like  thofe  of  Auftrian  Ptarmica ,  which  are  of  a  deep 
green  above,  but  white  on  their  under  Side,  and  are 
placed  alternate  ;  juft  below  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaf 
come  out  feveral  unequal  yellow  Spines,  and  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced;  thefe 
have  very  prickly  Empalements,  under  which  are  placed 
two  long  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  purple,  and  lhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Thiftle,  but  are  fmaller; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fmooth  Seeds,  which 
have  a  long  woolly  Down  fiting  on  their  Top.  This 
Sort  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
September  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,'- which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  the  Spring,  where  the 
Plants  are  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting, 
unlefs  it  is  performed  when  they  are  very  young,  for 
they  fend  long  flender  Roots  deep  into  the  Ground, 
which,  if  broken,  the  Plant  feldom  furvives  it.  The 
only  Care  they  will  require,  is  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Counties  of  England.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant, 
which  fends  out  many  long  Leaves  near  the  Ground, 
which  are  compofed  of  feveral  long  Segments,  placed 
by  Pairs,  and  are  joined  to  a  winged  Border  runing  on 
each  Side  the  Mid-rib  the  whole  Length;  thefe  Segments 
are  alternately  pointing  upward  ;  the  under  Side  of  the 
Leaves,  and  the  Margine  of  the  Mid-rib,  are  armed  with 
long  fharp  Spines,  ftanding  every  Way.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  there  arifes  from  the  Center  of  the  Plant 
one  ftrong  channeled  Stalk,  four  or  five  Feet  high, 
branching  every  way  toward  the  Top  :  The  Stalk  and 
Branches  are  garnifhed  with  the  fame  fhaped  Leaves  as 
below,  and  each  Branch  is  terminated  by  a  fingle  Head 
of  purple  Flowers,  having  a  woolly  Empalement.  This 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the 
Autumn.  One  or  two  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  allowed 
a  Place  in  fome  abjedt  Part  of  the  Garden,  for  its  Sin¬ 
gularity.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  where 
the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds:  The  fecond  Year 
they  will  flower,  and  then  the  whole  Plant  perifhes. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
This  rifes  near  three  Feet  high,  branching  toward  the 
Top  ;  the  Leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  the  Edges  are 
fet  clofely  with  fmall  Hairs ;  at  every  Indenture  of  the 
Leaves  there  comes  out  two  long  yellowifh  Spines ;  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  which  have  woolly  ova!  Emp^le- 
ments,  clofely  armed  with  flender  Spines.  The  Flowers 
are  yellow,  but  make  no  great  Appearance,  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  very  little  above  the  Empalement.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This 
Plant  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  former  Sort.  It  is  called  Fifh  Thiftle,  from  the 
Resemblance  which  the  Spines  have  to  the  Bones  of  Fifh. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  very  common  on  the  Side  of 
Banks,  and  in  wafte  Land  in  many  Parts  of  England, 
and  is  by  fome  Perfons  blanched  and  drefled,  as  a  curi¬ 
ous  Difh.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  fhould  be 
fown  very  thin,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  fo  as 
be  well  diftinguifhed,  the  Ground  fhould  be  hoed,  to  cut 
T  down 
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down  all  the  young  Weeds,  and  the  Plants  left  about  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  diftance  •,  and  the  following  Summer, 
the  Ground  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds ;  in  the 
Autumn  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  tied  up, 
and  the  Earth  drawn  up  clofe  to  blanch  them  •,  when 
they  are  properly  whitened,  they  will  be  fit  for  Ule. 
This  is  a  biennial  Plant  which  perifhes  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  is  by  fome 
cultivated  for  medicinal  Ufe,  and  has  been  fuppofed  a 
Remedy  for  fome  Sort  of  Madnefs.  This  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fecond  Sort. 
Jt  grows  naturally  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  England , 
and  flowers  in  June. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  Fifh  Thiftle 
of  Lheophraftus.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  riles 
with  an  upright  Stalk,  fix  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed 
with  long  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  armed  with  triple 
Spines  at  every  Indenture  on  their  Edges ;  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters,  which 
are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  lmboth, 
oval,  black  Seeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  the 
Levant.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  fecond  Sort, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  Border,  otherwife  the 
Plants  will  not  live  through  the  Winter.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

CARDUUS  BENEDICTUS.  See  Cnicus. 
CARDUUS  FULLONUM.  See  Dipfacus. 

CARICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1000.  Papaya.  Lourn. 
Injl.  R.  PI.  659.  Lab.  441.  Papaw,  in  French  Pa- 
paie. 

The  Char abler  s^  are. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  ;  the  Flowers 
of the  male  have  fcarce  any  Lmpalement  ;  they  are  Funnel- 
jhaped ,  and  of  one  Leaf ,  having  a  long  fender  Lube ,  which 
expands  at  the  Lop ,  where  it  is  divided  into  five  narrow 
obtufe  Parts ,  which  turn  backward  ;  it  hath  ten  Stamina , 
five  of  which  are  alternately  longer  than  the  other ,  and  are 
terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  Lhe  female  Flowers  have 
a  fmall  permanent  Lmpalement ,  indented  in  five  Parts  ;  it 
hath  five  long  Spear -fh aped  Petals ,  which  are  obtufe ,  and 
turn  backward  at  the  Lop  ;  the  oval  Germen  fupports  five 
oblong  blunt  Stigma ,  which  are  broad  at  the  Lop ,  and  cre- 
nated.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  large  oblong  flefhy 
Fruit ,  having  fivelongitudinal  Cells ,  which  are  full  of  fmall 
oval  furrowed  Seeds,  inclofed  in  a  glutinous  Pulp. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  SeCtion 
of  Linnaeus’s,  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  intitled  Dicscia  De- 
candria  •,  the  Plants  of  this  Clafs  have  male  and  female 
Flowers  on  different  Plants,  and  in  this  Section  the 
male  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carica  foliorum  lobis  finuatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  4 61. 
Papaw  with  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  finuated.  This  is 
the  Papaya  frutiu  Melopeponis  effigie.  Plum.  Papaw  with 
the  Fruit  fhaped  like  the  Squafh. 

2.  Carica  foliorum  lobis  integris.  Hort.  Cliff.  461. 
Papaw  with  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  entire.  This  is 
the  Papaya  rarnofa  frudtu pyriformi.  Feuil.  per uv.  2.  p.  52. 
Lab.  39.  Branching  Papaw  with  a  Pear-fhaped  Fruit. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  the  firft  Sort,  which 
differ  in  the  Size  and  Shape  of  their  Fruit.  Plumier 
mentions  three  of  the  female  or  fruitful  Papaw,  befide 
the  male,  one  of  which  he  titles  Melon-fhaped,  and  the 
other  fhaped  like  the  Fruit  of  the  Gourd  ;  and  I  have 
feen  another  Variety  in  England,  with  a  large  fmooth 
pyramidal  Fruit :  But  thele  are  fuppofed  to  be  acciden¬ 
tal  Varieties,  which  arife  from  the  fame  Seeds. 

This  Plant  rifes  with  a  thick,  foft,  herbaceous  Stem, 
to  the  Height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet,  which  is  nak¬ 
ed  till  within  two  or  three  Feet  of  the  Top.  and  hath 
Marks  of  the  Veffiges  of  the  fallen  Leaves,  great  Part 
of  its  Length  ;  the  Leaves  come  out  on  every  Side  the 
Stem,  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks;  thofe  which  are 
fituated  undermoft  are  almoft  horizontal,  but  thofe  on 
the  Top  are  ereCt :  Thefe  Leaves  (in  full  grown  Plants) 
are  very  large,  and  divided  into  many  Parts  (or  Lobes) 
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which  are  deeply  finuated,  or  cut  into  irregular  Divi- 
fions.  The  whole  Plant  abounds  with  a  milky  agrid 
Juice,  which  is  efteemed  good  for  the  Ringworm  : 
The  Stem  of  the  Plant,  and  alfo  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves,  are  hollow  in  the  Middle.  The  Flowers  of  the 
male  Plants  are  produced  from  between  the  Leaves,  on 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Plant,  on  every  Side,  which  have 
Foot  Stalks  near  two  Feet  long,  at  the  Ends  of  which 
the  Flowers  Hand  in  loofe  Clufters,  each  having  a  fe- 
parate  fhort  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pure  white,  and 
have  an  agreeable  Odour.  They  are  monopetalous,  hav¬ 
ing  pretty  long  Tubes,  but  are  cut  at  the  Top  into  five 
Parts,  which  twift  backward  like  a  Screw ;  fometimes 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Fruit,  about  the  Size  and 
Shape  of  a  Catherine  Pear ;  which  has  occafioned  fome 
to  fuppofe  it  was  a  diftinft  Species  ;  but  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  raifed  this,  and  the  female  or  fruitful  Sort,  from 
the  fame  Seeds,  and  in  general  the  male  Flowers  fall 
away,  without  any  Fruit  fucceeding  them.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  of  the  female  Papaw  alfo  come  out  between  the 
Leaves,  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Plant,  upon  very 
fhort  Foot  Stalks,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stem ;  they  are 
large,  and  Bell-fhaped,  compofed  of  fix  Petals,  and 
are  commonly  yellow  ;  but  thofe  of  the  pyramidal  Sort, 
which  I  before  mentioned,  were  purple;  when  thefe  fall 
away,  the  Germen  fwells  to  a  large  flefhy  Fruit,  the 
Size  of  a  fmall  Melon,  which  are  of  different  Forms  ; 
fome  are  angular,  and  compreffed  at  both  Ends,  others 
are  oval  or  globular,  and  fome  pyramidal ;  the  Fruit 
alfo  abounds  with  the  fame  acrid  milky  Juice  as  the 
Plants.  This  Fruit,  when  ripe,  is  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Caribbee  Ifiands  eaten  with  Pepper  and  Sugar  as 
Melons,  but  are  much  inferiour  to  a  common  Melon 
in  Flavour,  in  its  native  Country  ;  but  thofe  which  have 
ripened  in  England  were  deteftable  ;  the  only  Ufe  I  have 
known  made  of  this  Fruit,  was,  when  they  were  about 
half  grown,  to  foak  them  in  fait  Water,  to  get  out  the 
milky  Juice,  and  pickle  them  for  Mangos,  for  which 
they  have  been  a  good  Subftitute.  Thefe  Plants  are 
fuppofed  to  be  Natives  o i  America,  from  whence  they 
were  carried  to  the  Philipine  Ifiands,  and  to  feveral  Parts 
of  India,  where  they  are  now  pretty  common. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  found  growing  in  a  Garden  at 
Lima,  by  Father  Feuillee,  and  it  was  the  only  Plant  he 
faw  of  that  Sort  in  his  Travels.  This  differs  from  the 
other,  in  having  a  branching  Stalk,  the  Lobes  or  Divi- 
flons  of  the  Leaves  being  entire,  and  the  Fruit  being 
fhaped  like  a  Pear,  which  he  fays  were  of  different  Sizes  ; 
that  which  he  defigned  was  about  eight  Inches  long,  and 
three  and  a  Half  thick,  yellow  within  and  without,  and 
of  a  fweet  Flavour.  The  Flower,  he  fays,  was  of  a  Rofe 
Colour,  and  divided  but  into  five  Parts. 

Thefe  Plants  being  Natives  ofhot  Countries,  will  not 
thrive  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  a  warm 
Stove,  where  there  are  fuch  Conveniencies,  of  a  proper 
Height  to  contain  the  Plants,  they  deferve  a  Place  as 
well  as  almoft  any  of  the  Plants  which  are  cultivated  for 
Ornament ;  for  when  they  are  grown  to  a  large  Size, 
they  make  a  noble  Appearance,  with  their  ftrong  up¬ 
right  Stems,  which  are  garnifhed  on  every  Side  nearthe 
Top,  with  large  fhining  Leaves,  fpreading  out  near 
three  Feet  all  round  the  Stem  :  the  Flowers  of  the  male 
Sort  come  out  in  Clufters  on  every  Side  ;  and  the  Fruit 
of  the  female  growing  round  the  Stalks,  between  the 
Leaves,  being  fo  different  from  any  thing  of  European 
Production,  may  intitle  them  to  the  Care  of  the  Curious. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  an¬ 
nually  brought  in  Plenty  from  the  Weft-Indies.  Thefe 
fhould  be  fown  in  a  hot  Bed,  early  in  the  Spring,  that 
the  Plants  may  obtain  Strength  before  the  Autumn  : 
When  the  Plants  are  near  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
a  light  gentle  loamy  Soil,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  carefully  fhading  them  from  the  Sun 
till  they  have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  they  muff  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from 
the  fame  Country  ;  but  as  thefe  Plants  have  foft  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalks,  and  abound  with  a  milky  Juice,  fo  they 
muff;  not  have  much  Water,  for  they  are  frequently 
killed  with  Moifture.  There  fhould  alfo  be  great  Care 
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taken  when  thefe  Plants  are  fhifted  from  fmall  Pots  into 
larger,  to  preferve  the  whole  Ball  of  Earth  to  the  Roots, 
forwhenever  their  Roots  are  left  bare,  they  rarely  fur- 
vive  it.  As  the  Plants  advance  in  their  Growth,  fo  they 
will  require  larger  Pots,  and  when  they  are  too  tall  to 
remain  under  Frames,  they  muff  be  placed  in  the  1  an 
Bed  of  the  Bark  Stove,  where  they  lhould  conftantly 
remain,  being  careful  not  to  give  them  much  Water, 
efpecially  during  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  and  in  Summer 
their  Waterings  fhould  be  often  repeated,  but  given  in 
fmall  Quantities.  With  this  Management  I  have  raifed 
Plants  near  twenty  Feet  high  in  three  Years,  which  have 
produced  their  Flowers  and  Fruit  in  great  Perfection. 


CARLIN  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  836.  Lourn.  Inf. 
R.  H.  500.  Lab.  285.  The  Carline  Thiftle. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower,  made  up  of  many  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets  which  are  fruitful ;  thefe  are  included  in  a  com¬ 
mon  fwollen  fcaly  Empalement  -,  the  inner  Scales  are  long , 
and  placed  in  a  circular  Order.  The  Florets  are  Funnel- 
Jhaped ,  having  a  narrow  Lube,  but  is  Bell-Jloaped  above , 
and  cut  into  jive  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  thefe , have  each  five 
Jhort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits  •  in 
the  Center  is  fituated  a  Jhort  Germen  crowned  with  Down, 
fupporting  a  J lender  Style,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina, 
crowned  with  an  oblong  bifid  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  Jingle  taper  Seed,  crowned  with  a  branch¬ 
ing  plumofe  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Syngenefa  Polygamia 
aqualis,  the  Flowers  being  compofed  of  only  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets  which  are  fruitful,  whofe  Summits  are 
eonneded,  and  form  a  Tube.  Lournefort  places  it  in  the 
fifth  SeCtion  of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Herbs,  which  have  radiated  Flowers,  whofe  Diik  is 
eompoled  of  Florets  with  fiat  Petals. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carlina  caule multifloro  corymbofo,  floribus  termina- 
libus.  Ilcrt.  Cliff.  395.  Carline  Thiftle  with  many 
Flowers  in  a  Corymbus,  which  terminate  the  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Carlina  fylveftris  vulgaris.  Cluf.  FUJI.  2.  p. 

1 55.  Common  wild  Carline  Thiftle.. 

2.  Carlina  floribus  fefflibus,  later alibus  pauciffmis. 
Sauv.  Meth.  293.  Carline  i  hiftle  with  a  few  Flowers 
growing  ciofe  to  the  Side  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Car¬ 
lina  fylveftris  minor  JTifpanica.  Cliff.  Hift.  2.  p.  137. 
Small  wild  Spanifh  Carline  Thiftle. 


395- 


War  l  1  n  a  caule  pnificro  flore  breviore.  Hort.  Clij 
^  Carline  Thiftle  with  one  fhorter  Flower  on  eac 
Stalk.  1  his  is  the  Carlina  acaulos  magno flore  adbo.  C.  1 

P.  Low  Carline  Thiftle  with  a  laro-e  whi 

Flower. 

4.  Carlina  caule  trifioro  dichotomo  interne  dio  feffu 
Sauv.  Monftp.  293.  Carline  Thiftle  with  three  Flo  we 
on  a  Stalk,  placed  at  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches,  tl 
middle  one  fiting  ciofe  upon  the  Stalk.  This  is  tl 
Acarna  flore  purpuro  rubente  patulo.  C.  B.  P.  372.  Fil 
Thiftle  with  a  redifh  pifrple  fpreading  Flower. 

.  5 •  Carlina  caule  multifloro  fubdivifo,  floribus  feffil 
bMs.  Prod.  Leyd  135.  Carline  Thiftle  with  man 
Blowers  on  a  Stalk,  which  is  fubdivided,  and  the  Flov 
era  fit  ciofe  on  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Acarna  apula  an. 
be  Hat  a.  Colum..  cephr.  27.  Umbellated  Filh  Thiftle  c 
Apulia. 


•  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  fterile  Ground 

m  moft  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  rarely  admited  into  Gar 
dens.  1  he  others  are  often  prefer-ved  in  Botanick  Gar 
aens  foi  the  fake  of  Variety.  They  grow'  naturally  ii 
the  South  of  France,  Spain ,  and  Italy. 

1  hey  may  all  be  propagated  by  fowing  of  their  Seed: 
in  the  Spring  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  undunged  Earth,  when 
they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  for,  as  they  fend  fortl 
lap  Roots,  they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  fo  well  a' 
moft  other  Plants  When  the  Plants  appear  above 
Ground  they  fhould  be  carefully  weeded  ;  and,  as  the} 
grow  in  Size,  they  fhould  be  thined,  where  they  an 
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fiQw'r  fe,COcnd,  Ycar  moft  of  thefe  Plants  will 

*er  j  out,  unlefs  the  Summer  proves  dry,  they  rare¬ 


ly  produce  good  Seeds  in  England ;  and  moft  of  them 
decay  foon  after  they  have  flowered  ;  therefore  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  maintain  thefe  Plants  in,  this  Country. 

CARNATION-  See  Dianthus. 

CARPINUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  952.  Lourn.  Infl.  R, 
H.  582.  [fo  called  of  carper e,  Lat.  to  crop;  becaufe  it 
may  be  eafily  croped,  or  its  Wood  is  eafily  cleft],  the 
Hornbeam,  or  Hardbeam,  in  French  Charme. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers,  growing  feparate  on 
the  fame  Plant.  Lhe  male  Flowers  are  difpefed  in  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  Rope  or  Katkin,  which  is  loofle  and  fcaly,  each 
Scale  covering  one  Flower ,  which  hath  no  Petals,  but  ten 
fmall  Stamina ,  terminated  by  compreffed  hairy  Summits. 
Lhe  female  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  the  fame  Form,  and  are 
Jingle  under  each  Scale ;  thefe  have  one  Petal ,  which  is 
Jhaped  like  a  Cup,  cut  into  fix  Parts,  and  two  Jhort  Ger¬ 
men,  each  having  two  hairy  Styles ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stig¬ 
ma.  Lhe  Katkin  afterward  grows  large,  and  at  the  Bafe  of 
each  Scale  is  lodged  an  oval  angular  Nut. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus’ s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  entitled  Monecia  Po- 
lyandria,  the  Plants  of  this  Clafs  having  male  and  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  growing  feparate,  and  thofe  of  this  Sec¬ 
tion  have  many  Stamina.  Lournefort  places  it  in  the 
firft  Sedtion  of  his  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Lrees  and  Shrubs  bearing  Katkins,  in  feparate  Parts  of 
the  fame  Lree  from  the  Nut „ 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carpinus  fquamis  flrobilorum  planis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
447.  Hornbeam  with  flat  Scales  to  the  Cones.  This  is 
the  Carpinus.  Dod.  Pempt.  841.  Common  Hornbeam. 

2.  Carpinus  fquamis  flrobilorum  inflatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
447.  Hornbeam  with  inflated  Seales  to  the  Cones. 
This  is  the  Oftrya  ulmo  fimilis,  frudlu  racemofo  lupulo  fimi - 
lis.  C.  B.  P.  427.  The  Hop  Hornbeam. 

3.  Carpinus  foliis  cvato-lanceolatis  f err  at  is  fir  chilis 
brevibus.  Hornbeam  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  flawed 
Leaves,  and  the  lhorteft  Cones.  This  is  the  Carpinus 
Orientalis  folio  minori ,  fruttu  brevi.  L.  Cor.  40.  Eaftern 
Hornbeam,  with  a  fmaller  Leaf  and  fhorter  Fruit. 

4.  Carpinus  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis ,  firobilis  lon- 
giffmis.  Hornbeam  with  pointed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  the  longeft  Cones.  This  is  the  Carpinus  Virginians 
florefeens..  Pluk.  Virginia  flowering  Hornbeam. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in  many  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  is  rarely  fuffered  to  grow  as  a  Timber  Tree, 
being  generally  reduced  to  Pollards  by  the  Country 
People ;  yet  where  the  young  Trees  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  treated,  they  have  grown  to  a  large  Size.  I  have 
feen  fome  of  them  in  Woods,  upon  a  cold  ftiff  Clay, 
which  have  been  near  feventy  Feet  high,  with  large 
noble  fine  Stems,  perfectly  ftrait  and  found.  Of  late 
Years,  this  has  been  only  confidered  as  a  Shrub,  and 
never  cultivated  but  for  Under-wood  in  the  Country, 
and  in  the  Nusferies  to  form  Hedges,  after  the  French 
Tafte  ;  for  ini  moft  of  their  great  Gardens,  their  Cabi¬ 
nets,  [fic.  are  formed  of  thefe  Trees,  as  are  their  Trel- 
lafles  and  Hedges  which  furround  their  Plantations. 
But  fince  thefe  Sort  of  Ornaments  have  been  almoft 
banifhed  from  the  Englifh  Gardens,  there  has  been  lit¬ 
tle  Demand  for  thefe  Trees  in  the  Nurferies. 

As  this  Tree  will  thrive  upon  cold,  barren,  expofed 
Hills,  and  in  fuch  Situations  where  few  other  Sorts 
will  grow,  fo  it  may  be  cultivated  to  great  Advantage 
by  the  Proprietors  of  fuch  Lands.  It  will  refill  the 
Violence  of  Winds  better  than  moft  other  Trees,  and 
is  by  no.  Means  flow  in  its  Growth.  But  where  thefe 
are  propagated  for  Timber,  they  fhould  be  raifed  from 
Seeds,  upon  the  fame  Soil,  and  in  the  fame  Situation, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  grow;  and  not  brought 
rom  better  Land,  and  a  warmer  Situation,  as  is  too 
frequently  pradtifed.  Nor  lhould  they  be  propagated 
by  Layers,  which  is  the  common  Method  where  they 
are  intended  foiv  Hedges  or  Under- wood  ;  for  which 
thofe  fo  raifed  will  anlwer  the  Purpole  full  as  well  as 
thofe  railed  from  Seeds,  but  the  latter  mult  always  be 
prefered  for  Timber  Trees. 
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The  Seeds  of  this  Tree  fhould  be  Town  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  -,  for  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring*  the  Plants  will  not  come 
up  till  the  following  Year.  When  the  Plants  appear, 
they  mult  be  kept  very  clean  from  Weeds,  and  treated 
as  other  Foreft  Trees  •,  in  two  Years  Time  they  will  be 
ft  to  tranfplant,  for  the  fooner  all  Trees  which  are  de¬ 
fined  for  Timber  are  planted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  the  larger  they  will  grow,  and  the  Wood  will 
be  firmer  and  more  durable.  If  thefe  are  not  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  Kind  of  Trees,  they  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  pretty  clofe  •,  especially  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Plan¬ 
tations,  that  they  may  protect  and  draw  each  other 
up  :  And  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  Weeds  three  or 
four  Years,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth,  af¬ 
ter  which  the  Plants  will  have  obtained  Sufficient  Strength 
to  keep  down  the  Weeds. 

As  the  Trees  advance  in  their  Growth,  fo  they  muft 
be  thined,  which  fhould  be  done  with  Caution,  cuting 
away  the  molt,  unpromifing  Plants  gradually,  fo  as  not 
to  let  too  much  cold  Air  at  once,  to  thofe  which  are 
left,  efpecially  on  the  Borders  of  the  Plantation.  For 
in  all  young  Plantations  of  Timber,  it  is  much  the  better 
Method,  to  take  away  a  few  Trees  every  Year,  where 
it  is  wanted,  than  as  is  commonly  praCtifed,  to  let  all 
grow  till  it  is  fit  to  cut  as  Under-wood,  and  then  cut 
all  away,  except  thofe  intended  for  Timber ;  whereby 
fo  much  cold  Air  is  Suddenly  let  in  upon  them,  as  to 
flop  their  Progrefs  for  fome  Years :  But  by  this  Me¬ 
thod  a  prefent  Advantage  is  gained,  which  is  now  more 
generally  attended  to,  than  the  future  Profit. 

The  Timber  of  this  Tree  is  very  tough  and  flexible, 
fo  might  be  converted  to  many  ufeful  Purpofes,  when 
Suffered  to  grow  to  a  proper  Size  ;  but  as  they  have 
been  generally  treated  otherwife,  fo  the  principal  Ufes 
it  has  been  applied  to,  was  for  Turnery  Ware,  for 
which  it  is  an  excellent  Wood,  and  alfo  for  making 
Mill  Cogs,  Heads  of  Beetles,  &c.  It  is  alfo  excellent 
Fuel. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  remain  upon  them,  till  the 
young  Buds  in  the  Spring  thruft  them  off,  fo  they  af¬ 
ford  much  Shelter  to  Birds  in  Winter  ;  and  this  ren¬ 
ders  them  very  proper  to  plant  round  the  Borders  of 
other  Plantations  in  expofed  Situations,  where  they  will 
defend  the  other  Trees  in  Winter,  and  thereby  greatly 
promote  their  Growth. 

The  Hop  Hornbeam  fheds  its  Leaves  in  Winter, 
with  the  Elm,  and  other  deciduous  Trees.  This  Tree, 
though  but  lately  much  known  in  England ,  yet  is  very 
common  in  Germany ,  growing  promifcuoufly  with  the 
common  Sort.  It  is  alfofaid  to  grow  plentifully  in  many 
Parts  of  Norib  America ,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  is 
not  a  different  Sort  from  this.  The  Hop  Hornbeam  is  of 
quicker  Growth  than  the  common  Sort,  but  what  the 
Wood  of  that  will  be  I  do  not  know  ;  for  there  are 
but  few  of  the  Trees  in  England  growing  upon  their  own 
Roots,  moffcof  them  having  been  grafted  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  Hornbeam,  which  is  the  ufual  Method  of  propa¬ 
gating  them  in  the  Nurferies ;  but  the  Trees  fo  railed 
are  of  fhort  Duration,  for  the  Graft  generally  grows 
much  falter  than  the  Stock,  fo  that  in  a  few  Years  there 
•is  a  great  Difproportion  in  their  Size  ;  and  where  they 
happen  to  Hand  expofed  to  ftrong  Winds,  the  Graft  is 
frequently  broken  from  the  Stock,  after  many  Years 
Growth  •,  for  which  Reafon,  I  would  caution  every 
Perfon  not  to  purchafe  any  of  thefe  Trees  which  have 
been  fo  propagated. 

The  Virginian  flowering  Hornbeam  is  ftill  lefs  com¬ 
mon  than  the  laft,  and  only  to  be  feen  in  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  5  it  is  equally  as  hardy  as  the  other,  and  may  be 
increafed  by  Layers. 

This  Sort  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  thirty  Feet, 
or  more,  and  is  of  quicker  Growth  than  either  of  the 
former  Sorts :  It  fheds  its  Leaves  in  Autumn,  about 
the  fame  Time  with  the  Elm  ;  and,  during  the  Time 
of  its  Verdure,  this  Tree  makes  a  good  Appearance, 
being  well  clothed  with  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep 
ftrong  green  Colour,  refembling  more  the  long  leaved 
Elm  than  the  Hornbeam. 

The  Eaftern  Hornbeam  is  a  Tree  of  humble  Growth, 
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rarely  rifing  above  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  fliooting  out  many  horizontal  irregular  Branches, 
fo  cannot  eafily  be  trained  up  to  a  Stem.  The  Leaves 
of  this  Sort  are  much  frhaller  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Hornbeam,  and  the  Branches  grow  clofer  toge¬ 
ther,  therefore  may  be  Very  proper  for  low  Hedges^ 
where  they  are  wanted  in  Gardens ;  being  a  very  ton- 
file  Plant,  and  may  be  kept  in  lefs  Compafs  than  al- 
moft  any  other  deciduous  Tree.  It  is  as  hardy  as  any 
of  the  Sorts,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  rare  in  the  Englijh  Nurferies. 

CARROTS.  See  Daucus. 

CARTHAMUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  838.  Pourn.  Infi . 
R.  H.  457.  Lab.  248.  [fo  called  of  axSApsip,  Gr.  to 
purge,  becaufe  the  Seeds  of  it  are  purging],  Baftard 
Saffron,  or  Safflower,  in  French  Cartame  on  Saffron  Ba - 
tard. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  'of  fever al  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets ,  included  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement  ■.  The 
Scales  are  compofed  of  many  flat  Leaves ,  broad  at  their 
Bafe ,  ending  in  a  Spine ,  and  fpread  open  below.  Eke  Flo¬ 
rets  are  Funnel-Jhaped ,  of  one  Leaf  cut  into  five  equal 
Segments  at  the  Pop ;  thefe  have  five  Jhort  hairy  Stamina * 
terminated  by  cylindrical  tubular  Summits  \  in  the  Center  is 
fituated  a  fijort  Germen  fupporting  a  fiender  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  Phe 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fingle ,  oblongs  angidar  Seed t 
inclo fed  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ringed  in  the  firftSedlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  intitled  Syngenejia  Polygamia 
yEqualis ;  the  Flowers  of  this  Section  being  compofed 
of  only  fruitful  Florets,  and  their  Summits  are  con¬ 
nected  in  Form  of  a  cylindrical  Tube.  Pournefort  places 
it  in  the  third  SeCtion  of  his  twelfth  Clafs,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Herbs  with  a  flofculous  Flower,  whofe  Seeds 
have  no  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carthamus  foliis  ovatis  integris  ferrato-aculeatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  394.  Baftard  Saffron  with  oval  entire 
Leaves,  which  have  fpiny  Serratures.  This  is  the 
Carthamus  officinarum ,  fiore  croceo.  Pourn.  Infi.  457. 
Baftard  Saffron  of  the  Shops,  with  a  Saffron  coloured 
Flower. 

2.  Carthamus  caule  pilofo  fuperne  lanato,  foliis  infe- 
rioribus  pinnatifidis,  fummis  amplexicaulibus  dentatis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  2 51.  Carthamus  with  a  hairy  Stalk,  woolly 
above,  and  having  under  Leaves  which  are  indented  ; 
and  the  upper  embracing  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Atrac- 
tylis  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  Yellow  Diftaff  Thiftle. 

3.  Carthamus  caule  glabro ,  foliis  caulinis  aculeatis , 
profunde  dentatis ,  femiamplexicaulibus ,  capitulis  ovatis. 
Carthamus  with  a  finooth  Stalk  garnifhed  with  prickly 
Leaves,  which  are  deeply  indented  and  Half  furround¬ 
ing  the  Stalk,  and  oval  Heads.  This  is  the  Cnicus 
Creticus  AtraCtylidis  folio  G?  facie ,  fiore  leucophao.  Pourn. 
Cor.  33.  Cnicus  of  Crete  with  a  Leaf  and  Appearance 
of  Diftaff  Thiftle,  and  a  whitifh  Flower. 

4.  Carthamus  foliis  lanceolatis ,  acuminato-ferratis. 
Hort.  Cliff*  135.  Carthamus  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
fharply  fawed.  This  is  the  Cnicus  perennis  c<eruleus  Pin- 
gitanus.  H.  L.  16 2.  Blue  perennial  Cnicus  of  Pangier. 

5.  Carthamus  foliis  caulinis  linearibus  pinnatis  lon- 
gitudine  plant e.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  831.  Carthamus  with 
narrow  winged  Leaves  on  the  Stalks,  which  are  as  long 
as  the  Plants.  This  is  the  Cnicus  cteruleus  humilis  Mon¬ 
tis  Lupi.  H.  L.  Dwarf  Cnicus  of  Mount  Lupus  with  a 
blue  Flower. 

6.  Carthamus  caule  eredio  pilofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  hir- 
futis ,  capite  maxima.  Carthamus  with  an  upright  hairy 
Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  and  a  very  large 
Head.  This  is  the  Cnicus  caruleus  afperior.  C.  B.  P. 
378.  Rougher  blue  Cnicus. 

7.  Carthamus  foliis  enfiformibus  Jinuato- dentatis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  136.  Carthamus  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves’ 
which  are  finuated  and  indented.  This  is  the  Cnicus 
Hifpanicus  arborefcens  fcetidiffmus .  Pourn.  Infi.  451. 
Stinking  fhrubby  Cnicus  ©f  Spain. 

8.  Carthamus 
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Sr  Garth  am  us  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fpinis  margi- 
valibus  duplicibus ,  fioribus  folitariis  terminalibus.  Car- 
thamus  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having  double 
Spines  on  their  Edges,  and  a  fingle  Flower  terminat- 
i n tr  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Carlina  minima  caulodes  HiJ- 
panica  Barrel.  Icon.  The  lead  ftalky  Spanijh  Carline 
Thiftle. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt-,  and  in  fome 
of  the  warm  Parts  of  Afia.  I  have  frequently  received 
the  Seeds  of  this  from  the  Britijh  Mauds  in  America. , 
but  whether  they  were  originally  carried  thither,  or  if 
it  grows  naturally  there,  I  could  never  be  rightly  in¬ 
formed.  It  is  at  prefent  cultivated  in  many  Parts  of 
Europe ,  and  alfo  in  the  Levant,  from  whence  great 
Quantities  of  Safflower  are  annually  imported  to 
England,  for  Dying  and  Painting. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  fliff  lig¬ 
neous  Stalk,  two  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  three  Feet 
high,  dividing  upward  into  many  Branches,  which  are 
garni  (lied  with  oval  pointed  Leaves,  firing  clofe  to  the 
Branches :  Thefe  are  entire,  and  are  llightly  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  each  Tooth  being  terminated  by  a  fhort 
Spine.  The  Flowers  grow  fmgle  at  the  Extremity  of 
each  Branch  :  The  Heads  of  Flowers  are  large,  in- 
clofed  in  a  fcaly  Empalement,  each  Scale  is  broad  at 
the  Bafe,  fiat,  and  formed  like  a  Leaf  of  the  Plant, 
terminating  in  a  fharp  Spine.  The  lower  Part  of  the 
Empalement  fpreads  open,  but  the  Scales  above  clofely 
embrace  the  Florets,  which  ftand  out  near  an  Inch  a- 
bove  the  Empalement  ;  thefe  are  of  a  fine  Saffron  Co¬ 
lour,  and  this  is  the' Part  which  is  gathered  for  the  Ufes 
above  mentioned.  When  the  Florets  decay,  the  Ger- 
men  which  is  fituated  in  each,  become  fingle,  oblong, 
angular  Seeds,  of  a  white  Colour,  and  have  a  pretty 
llrong  Shell  or  Cover  to  them.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  but  if  the  Sea- 
fon  proves  cold  and  moift,  when  the  Plants  are  in  flow¬ 
er,  there  will  be  no  good  Seeds  produced;  fo  that 
there  are  few  Seafons  wherein  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant 
do  come  to  Perfection  in  England. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fometimes  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  and  are  accounted  a  pretty  ftrong  Cathartick, 
but  at  prefent  they  are  feldom  prefcribed.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  April,  upon 
a  Bed  of  light  Earth  :  The  beft  Way  is  to  fow  them  in 
Drills,  drawn  at  a  Foot  and  a  half  Diftance  from  each 
other,  in  which  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fcattered  thinly, 
for  the  Plants  muft  not  ftand  nearer  each  other,  than  a 
Foot  in  the  Rows ;  but  as  fome  of  the  Seeds  will  fail, 
fo  a  greater  Quantity  fhould  be  fown,  as  it  will  be  eafy 
to  thin  the  Plants,  at  the  Time  when  the  Ground  is 
hoed.  If  the  Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in 
lefs  than  a  Month  ;  and  in  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks 
after,^  it  v/ill  be  proper  to  hoe  the  Ground,  to  deftroy 
the  Weeds,  and  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Plants  fhould 
be  thined  where  they  are  too  clofe,  but  at  this  Time 
they  fhould  not  be  feparated  to  their  full  Diftance,  left 
fome  of  them  fhould  afterward  fail ;  fo  that  if  they 
are  now  left  fix  Inches  afunder,  there  will  be  Room 
enough  for  the  Plants  to  grow,  till  the  next  Time  of 
Hoeing,  when  they  muft  be  thined  to  the  Diftance  they 
are  to  remain  for  good  :  After  this  they  fhould  have  a 
Hoeing,  which,  if  carefully  performed  in  dry 
Weathei,  will  deftroy  the  Weeds  and  make  the  Ground 
clean,  fo  that  the  Plants  will  require  no  farther  Care 
Ml  they  come  to  flower;  when,  if  the  Safflower  is 
intended  for  Ufe,  the  Florets  fhould  be  cut  off  from 
the  Flowers  as  they  come  to  Perfeftion  ;  but  this  muft 
be  performed,  when  they  are  perfeftly  dry,  and  then 
they  fhould  be  dried  m  a  Kiln,  with  a  moderate  Fire 
in  the  fame  ^manner  as  the  true  Saffron,  which  will 
prepare  the  Commodity  for  Ufe. 

But  ft  the  Plants  are  defigned  for  Seed,  the  Flowers 
muft  not  be  gathered  ;  for  if  the  Florets  are  cut  off  it 
will  render  the  Seeds  abortive,  though  they  may  fwell 
and  grow  to  their  ufual  Size,  as  I  have  frequently  ex¬ 
perienced  yet  when  they  are  broken,  there  will  be 
found  nothing  more  than  a  Shell,  without  any  Kernel 
And  this  frequently  happens  to  be  the  Cafe  with  thefe 
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Seeds,  in  wet  cold  Seafons ;  though  in  very  wet  Years 
the  Germen  will  rot,  and  never  come  fo  forward  as  to 
form  a  Shell. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  this  Plant  was  formerly 
cultivated  in  the  Fields,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England , 
for  the  Dyers  Ufe,  and  particularly  in  Gloucejlerfidre , 
where  the  common  People  frequently  gathered  the  Flo¬ 
rets,  and  dried  them,  to  put  into  their  Pudings  and 
Cheefecakes,  to  give  them  a  Colour  ;  but  fome  by  put- 
ing  it  in  too  great  Quantity,  gave  their  Pudings  a  Ca¬ 
thartick  Quality. 

If  this  Plant  was  ever  cultivated  here  in  great  Quan¬ 
tity,  it  is  furprifing  how  it  came  to  be  fo  totally  ne¬ 
glected,  as  that  at  prefent,  there  are  not  the  leaft 
Traces  to  be  met  with,  in  any  Part  of  England ,  of  its 
ever  having  been  cultivated,  nor  is  the  Commodity 
fcarce  known,  except  to  thofe  who  deal  in  it ;  the 
Quantity  of  this  which  is  annually  confumed  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  fo  great,  as  to  make  a  very  confiderable  Article 
in  Trade  ;  fo  that  it  might  be  very  well  worthy  of  the 
pubiick  Attention  ;  for  although  the  Seeds  feldom 
come  to  PerleCtion  in  England ,  yet  thefe  might  be  an¬ 
nually  procured  from  Abroad,  and  the  Plants  would 
conftantly  produce  the  Flower,  which  is  the  only  Part 
ufeful :  Or  if  this  Plant  was  introduced  to  Carolina,  it 
might  be  there  cultivated  to  as  great  Advantage,  as  in 
any  Part  of  the  World  ;  for  there  the  Seeds  will  con¬ 
ftantly  ripen  ;  and,  as  this  Country  is  furnifhed  with  it 
from  the  Mediterranean ,  where  there  is  great  Danger  of 
our  Navigation  being  interrupted;  fo  it  fhould  excite 
the  Inhabitants  of  our  American  Colonies,  to  make 
Trial  of  as  many  of  the  Vegetables,  as  there  is  a  Pro¬ 
bability  of  fucceeding  there,  as  can  be  procured,  which 
are  of  real  Ufe  in  any  of  the  Manufactures  of  this 
Country.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  may  be  eafily  pro  ■ 
cured  from  the  American  Blands,  and  in  one  Seafon, 
may  be  multiplied  in  fo  great  Quantity,  as  to  furnifli  a 
whole  Province. 

This  Plant  is  cultivated  in  great  Plenty,  in  fome 
Parts  of  Germany ,  where  the  Seeds  do  conftantly  come 
to  Perfection  ;  and  as  I  have  obtained  a  fhort  Accoun,!; 
of  their  Method  of  Cultivation,  from  a  curious' Gentle¬ 
man  of  that  Country,  fo  I  fhall  Infert  it  for  the  Bene¬ 
fit  of  thofe  who  may  be  induced  to  engage  in  this  Un¬ 
dertaking. 

The  Ground  in  which  they  propofe  to  fow  the  Car- 
thamus ,  has  always  a  double  Fallow  given  to  it,  firft 
to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  afterward  to  make  it  fine. 
They  make  Choice  of  their  lighted:  Land,  and  fuch  as 
is  clear  from  Couch  Grafs,  and  other  troublefome 
Weeds.  After  the  Land  has  been  fallowed  a  Summer 
and  Winter,  in  which  Time  they  give  it  four  Plougn- 
ings,  and  harrow  it  between  each,  to  break  the  Clods, 
and  pulverife  it :  In  the  latter  End  of  March ,  they  give 
it  the  laft  Ploughing,  when  they  lay  it  in  narrow  F  ur¬ 
rows  of  about  five  Feet  or  a  little  more,  leaving  a 
Space  of  two  Feet  between  each :  Then  they  harrow 
thefe  Lands  to  make  them  level,  and  after  it  is  finifhed, 
they  fow  the  Seeds  in  the  following  Manner.  With  a 
Email  Plough,  they  draw  four  fhallow  Furrows  in  each 
Land,  at  near  a  P’oot  and  a  half  Diftance,  into  which 
they  fcatter  the  Seeds  thinly ;  then  with  a  Harrow, 
whofe  Teeth  are  little  more  than  one  Inch  long,  they 
draw  the  Earth  into  the  Drills  to  cover  the  Seeds;  af¬ 
ter  this,  they  draw  a  Roller  over  the  Ground,  to 
imooth  and  fettle  it.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
fo  as  to  be  diftinguifhed,  they  hoe  the  Ground  to  de¬ 
ftroy  the  Weeds ;  and  at  this  firft  Operation,  where  the 
Plants  happen  to  be  clofe,  they  cut.  up  the  leaft  pro- 
mifing,  leaving  them  all  fingle,  at  the  Diftance  of  three 
or  four  Inches ;  which  they  always  fuppofe,  will  be 
lufticient  Room  for  their  Growth,  till  the  fetond  Time 
Hoeing,  which  muft  be  performed  in  about  five 
Weeks  after  the  firft ;  in  which  they  are  guided  by  the 
Growth  of  the  Weeds,  for  as  this  Work  is  performed 
with  a  Dutch  Hoe,  fo  they  never  fuffer  the  Weeds  to 
grow  to  any  Size,  before  they  cut  them;  in  which 
they  judge  right,  for  when  the  Weeds  are  fmall,  one 
Man  will  hoe  as  much  Ground  in  a  Day,  as  can  be 
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oerformed  by  three,  when  they  are  permited  to  grow 
large;  and  the  Weeds  will  be  more  effectually  de¬ 
frayed.  .  ,  „  ,  r 

They  give  a  third  Hoeing  to  the  Plants,  about  live 

or  fix  Weeks  after  the  fecond ;  which  generally  makes 
the  Ground  fo  clean,  as  to  require  no  more  cleaning, 
till  the  Carthamus  is  pulled  up.  When  the  Plants  be¬ 
gin  to  flower,  and  have  thruft  out  their  Florets  (or 
Thrum)  to  a  proper  Length,  they  go  over  the  Ground 
once  a  Week  to  gather  it;  and  as  it  is  from  Time  to 
Time  gathered,  it  is  dried  in  a  Kiln  for  Ufe.  d  here 
is  ufually  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  for  fix  or  feven 
Weeks.  After  the  Crop  is  gathered,  the  Stalks  are 
pulled,  and  tied  in  Bundles  for  Fuel,  and  when  they 
have  been  fet  up  a  few  Days  to  dry,  they  are  carried 
off,  and  the  Ground  is  ploughed  for  Wheat ;  which 
they  fay,  always  fucceeds  well  after  this  Plant. 

The  good  Quality  of  this  Commodity  is  chiefly  in 
the  Colour,  which  fhould  be  of  a  bright  Saffron  Colour, 
and  herein  that  which  is  cultivated  in  England  often 
fails  ;  for  if  there  happens  much  Rain,  during  the 
Time  the  Plants  are  in'flower,  it  will  caufe  the  Florets 
to  change  to  a  dark  or  dirty  yellow,  which  will  alfo  be- 
fal  that  which  is  gathered  when  there  is  any  Moifture 
remaining  upon  it ;  therefore  great  Care  muff:  be  taken 
not  to  gather  it  till  the  Dew  is  quite  dried  off,  nor 
Ihould  k  be  preffed  together  till  it  has  been  dried  on  the 
Kiln.  The  Manner  of  doing  this  being  the  fame  as  for 
the  true  Saffron,  I  fhall  not  mention  it  here,  but  rde- 
fire  the  Reader  to  turn  to  the  Article  Crocus,  where 
that  is  fully  treated. 

In  Spain  this  Plant  is  cultivated  in  their  Gardens,  as 
Marigolds  are  in  England ,  to  put  into  their  Soups, 
OliosT  and  other  Difffes,  to  give  them  a  Colour.  The 
Jews  alfo  are  very  fond  of  this,  and  mix  it  in  moft  of 
their  Viands ;  and  it  is  very  probable  they  were  the 
Perlons  who  firfl  carried  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  to  A- 
merica,  and  taught  the  Inhabitants  the  Ufe  of  it,  for  it 
is  now  as  commonly  ufed  by  the  Evglijh  there,  as  in  any 
Part  of  Europe. 

This  Plant  may  be  admited  to  have  a  Place  in  the 
Borders  of  large  Gardens,  where  it  will  add  to  the  Va¬ 
riety,  during  the  Time  of  its  Continuance  in  Flower, 
which  is  commonly  two  IVIonths,  or  ten  Weeks ;  for 
if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Begining  of  April ,  the  firfl; 
Flowers  will  appear  in  the  Middle  of  July  at  farthefl, 
and  there  will  be  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  on  the  Side 
Branches,  till  the  End  of  September ,  or  in  mild  warm 
Seafons  till  the  Middle  of  Oblober,  during  which  Time 
the  Plants  will  not  be  deftitute  of  Flowers,  which  being 
of  a  bright  Saffron  Colour,  make  a  pretty  Appearance  ; 
and  if  the  Plants  are  fupported  to  prevent  their  being 
broken,  or  blown  down  by  the  Wind,  they  will  not 
interfere  with  the  other  Flowers,  becaufe  thefe  have  a 
regular  upright  Growth. 

When  they  are  cultivated  for  this  Purpofe,  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  Places  where  the  Plants  are  de- 
fio-ned  to  remain,  becaufe  they  do  not  bear  tranfplant- 
ino-  well ;  therefore  three  or- four  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
ineach  Patch,  left  any  of  them  fhould  fail,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  grown  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  out  of  Danger  ; 
the  moft  promifing  in  each  Patch  fhould  be  left,  and 
the  others  pulled  up,  that  they  may  not  draw,  or  in¬ 
jure  thofe  which  are  to  ftand. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  Spain ,  and  Italy ,  where  the  Women  ufe  the 
Stalks  of  this  Plant  for  Diftaffs,  from  whence  it  had 
the  Title  of  Diftaff  Thiftle.  It  is  by  fome  called  Baf- 
tard  wild  Saffron.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  fome- 
times  ordered  for  Medicine,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have 
the  fame  Virtues  as  Car  duns  Benediftus. 

This  Plant  is  annual,  perifhing  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  ripe,  the  lower  Leaves  fpread  flat  upon  the  Ground  ; 
thefe  are  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  narrow,  and  deeply 
indented  on  both  Sides ;  they  are  hairy,  and  have  a 
few  foft  Spines  on  their  Edges ;  the  Stalk  rifes  about 
two  Feet  high,  covered  with  Hairs,  and  garnifhed  with 
oblong  hairy  Leaves,  which  embrace  the  Stalk  with 
their  Bafe,  and  are  deeply  finuated,  with  fharp  Thorns 
growing  on  their  Edges.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
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divides  into  many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Form,  but  are  fmaller.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  having 
a  Clufter  of  ftiff,  hard,  prickly  Leaves  below  the  fcaly 
Empalement,  which  contains  many  yellow  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  angular 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  Autumn.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in 
Autumn,  the  Plants  will  flower  early  the  following 
Summer,  fo  there  will  be  a  Certainty  of  good  Seeds. 
They  may  be  fown  upon  a  Bed  of  Earth  in  any  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they 
are  too  clofe  ;  this  being  a  medicinal  Plant,  is  kept  in 
fome  Gardens,  but  it  hath  little  Beauty. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this,  which  grows  much  taller, 
the  Heads  are  larger,  and  the  Leaves  are  placed  clofer 
upon  the  Stalks.  This  was  found  by  Dr.  Fournefort  in 
the  Levant. 

The  third  Sort  was  alfo  difcovered  by  Fournefort  in 
the  Ifland  of  Crete ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  This  differs  from  the  for¬ 
mer,  in  having  a  fmooth  Stalk,  the  Leaves  are  very 
ftiff,  deeply  indented,  fmooth,  and  are  armed  with  ve¬ 
ry  ftrong  Spines ;  the  Heads  of  Flowers  are  oval,  the 
Florets  white,  and  the  Plant  grows  near  four  Feet  high. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  may  be  fown  and  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  former,  and  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  an  an¬ 
nual  Stalk.  This  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  and  was 
firfl:  brought  to  England  from  Fangier ;  the  Seeds  of  this 
are  never  perfedted  in  England ,  fo  it  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  Roots.  The  beft  Time  for  tranfplanting 
and  parting  them,  is  about  the  Begining  of  March  ; 
they  fhould  have  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation, 
otherwife  they  are  liable  to  be  deftroyed  in  fevere  Win- 
ters. 

The  Stalks  of  this  rife  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
feldom  puting  out  any  Branches ;  they  are  garnifhed 
with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  the  whole  Length  of 
the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  each 
of  the  Serratures  ending  in  a  fharp  Point.  The  Stalk 
is  terminated  by  one  large  fcaly  Head  of  blue  Flowers, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
Spain ,  and  Italy.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an 
annual  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  fix  Inches  high,  which 
is  channeled,  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  long  narrow 
Leaves,  ending  in  feveral  fharp  Spines,  and  their  Edges 
are  indented,  each  Indenture  ending  in  a  Spine.  Each 
Stalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  Head  of  blue  Flowers, 
having  a  leafy  Empalement,  compofed  of  very  broad 
Scales,  each  ending  in  a  fharp  Spine.  It  flowers  in 
June. 

This  Sort  is  difficult  to  propagate  in  England ,  for  the 
Roots  do  not  put  out  Offsets  like  the  former,  fo  is  on¬ 
ly  to  be  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  do  not  come  to  Per¬ 
fection  here,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm  and  dry. 
This  Plant  fhould  have  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  fourth,  which  is  a  great  Miftake,  for  they  are 
extremely  different.  This  rifes  with  a  fingle  Stalk, 
about  two  Feet  high,  which  is  of  a  purplifh  Colour, 
hairy,  and  channeled.  This  is  pretty  clofely  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  broad  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fharply 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  covered  with  a  fhort  hairy 
Down.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  fingle  large  Head 
of  blue  Flowers,  having  a  fcaly  Empalement,  compo¬ 
fed  of  two  Orders  of  Leaves,  the  outer  being  broad, 
long,  and  armed  with  fharp  Spines  on  their  Edges  ; 
the  inner  are  narrow,  and  terminate  with  a  fharp  Thorn. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au-^ 
tumn.  This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  Roots,  which  fhould  be  performed  in  Autumn, 
when  the  Leaves  decay.  It  Ihould  have  a  light  dry 
Soil,  in  which  it  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  Winters, 
and  continue  many  Years.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  ripen  well  in  dry  Seafons,  but  in 
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wit  Surd  liners  the  Seeds  are  generally  abortive  ;  this  re 
quires  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  France ,  and  Italy,  on  ara¬ 
ble  Land. 

The  leventh  Sort  I  received  from  Andalufia ,  where  it 
grows  naturally  in  great  Plenty.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  perennial  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten 
Feet,  which  divides  into  many  Branches  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  pretty  long  Sword -fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  indented,  armed  with  Spines  on  their  Edges,  and 
embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bale.  The  Branches  are 
terminated  by  large,  fcaly,  prickly  Heads  of  yellow 
Flowers,  which  come  out  in  July,  but  are  never  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Country,  fo  can  only  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Side  Shoots,  fliped  from  the  Branches  in 
the  Spring,  and  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  oblerve- 
ing  to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  Root ;  then  they 
muft  be  gradually  hardened,  and  removed  into  the  open 
Air,  and  when  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may 
be  fepatated,  and  fome  of  them  planted  in  a  warm  dry 
Border,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  Winters ;  but,  in  fevere  Froft,  they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  deftroyed,  therefore  a  Plant  or  two  fhould  be  kept 
in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in  Winter  to  prefers  the  Species. 

The  Seeds  of  the  feventh  Sort  were  fent  me  from 
Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath  a  perennial 
Root,  but  an  annual  Stalk,  which  is  fingle,  and  never 
puts  out  any  Side  Branches ;  thefe  are  white,  fmooth, 
and  channeled.  The  Leaves  are  long,  narrow,  of  a 
pale  green,  and  clofely  armed  on  their  Edges  with  fhort 
ftiff  Spines,  which  come  out  double.  The  Stalks  are 
terminated  by  fingle,  oval,  fcaly  Heads  of  white  Flow¬ 
ers,  each  Scale  being  terminated  by  a  purplifh  Spine. 
This  fquamous  Empalement  is  clofely  joined  at  the  Top, 
fo  as  few  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets  appear  vifible 
above  it ;  and  this  is  guarded  by  a  Border  of  long  nar¬ 
row  prickly  Leaves,  furrounding  the  Head,  which  rife 
confiderably  above  the  Flowers.  This  Plant  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft,  but  feldom  perfects  its  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  fhould  be  planted  in  a  light  Soil,  and  a  warm 
Situation,  where  it  will  live  abroad  in  our  ordinary 
Winters,  but  in  fevere  Froft  it  is  fometimes  deftroyed. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  propagate  this  Plant  any  other 
Way  than  by  Seeds,  and  thole  feldom  ripen  here. 

CARUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  327.  Car  A.  Tcurn.  Injl. 
R.  H.  306.  [fo  called  of  K dpx,  Gr.  the  Head,  as  though 
good  for  the  Head  ;  but  others  derive  the  Name  from 
Caria,  where  the  An  dents  found  this  Plant].  Carui,  or 
Caraway. 

The  Characters  are, 

Ii  hath  an  umbellate d  Flower ,  compofed  of  Jeveral  fmall 
Umbels ,  which  are  formed  as  Rays  to  the  general  Umbel 
neither  of  which  have  any  Involucrum  ;  the  fmgle  Flowers 
have  very  fmall  Empalements.  The  Flower  hath  five 
Fit  art -fhaped  Petals ,  which  are  obtufe ,  and  turned  inward 
at  their  Points  ,  it  hath  five  hairy  Stamina ,  the  Length  of 
the  Petals ,  terminated  by  roundifh  fmall  Summits.  The 
Germen  is  fit ua ted  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  two  fmall 
Styles,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  channeled  Fruit ,  dividing  into  two  Parts 
each  having  an  oblong  furrowed  Seed. 

I  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion 
of  Linn  aits  s  fifth  Clafs,  intitled  Pcntandria  Digynia  the 
f  lowers  having  five  Stamina,  and  two  Styles  Tcurne- 
fort  ranges  it  in  the  firft  Seaion  of  his  feventh  Clafs 
which  include  the  Herbs  and  Under-fhrubs ,  with  a  Rofe 
ana  umbellate d  Flower  of  many  Leaves.  J  ’ 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Carum  fains  fimalifiiis  plants,  umbellulis  ituequa- 
Ubm  confer!, s.  Caraway  with  plain  Leaves,  ending  With 
many  Points,  and  unequal  Umbels,  growing  clofe  This 
is  the  Cutmnum  pratmfe.  Carui  officinarum  C  R  P  , 

Caraway  CUm‘n’  “  CaraWay  °f  the  Sh°Ps-  Common 

2.  Carum  foliis  capillaribus  multifidis ,  umbellis  laxis 
Caraway  with  capillary  multifid  Leaves,  and  loofe  Um- 

A'on  S' a  theA™  Hifpamcum ,  femme  majore ,  0} 
,«-o,e.  Jnjf.  Spawfh  Caraway  with  a  larger  and  broader 
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Seed  ;  and  the  Carum  femine  majore .  VailL  Caraway 
with  large  Seeds. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Caraway,  whofe  Seeds 
are  greatly  ufed,  not  only  in  Medicine,  but  alfo  in  the 
Kitchen,  &c.  This  grows  naturally  in  fome  rich  Mea¬ 
dows  in  Lincolnjhire  and  Torkfhire ,  and  is  fometimes 
found  growing  in  the  Paftures  near  London.  It  is  alfo 
cultivated  for  CJfe  in  Effex,  and  fome  other  Counties. 

This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  rifes  from  Seeds  one 
Year,  flowers  the  next,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  ripe.  It  hath  a  taper  Root  like  a  Parfnep,  but 
much  lmaller,  which  runs  deep  into  the  Ground,  and 
hath  a  ftrong  aromatick  Tafte,  fending  out  many  fmall 
Fibres  ;  from  the  Root  arifes  one  or  two  fmooth,  folid, 
channeled  Stalks,  about  two  Feet  high,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  having  long  naked  Foot 
Stalks,  and  many  fmall  Wings  placed  by  Pairs  oppo- 
fite  on  the  Mid-rib,  which  are  compofed  of  many  nar¬ 
row,  little,  plain  Leaves,  ending  in  feveral  Points. 
I  he  Stalks  divide  upward  into  feveral  fmaller  Branches, 
each  of  which  is  terminated  by  an  Umbel,  compofed  of 
fix  or  eight  fmall  feparate  Umbels,  or  Rays,  which  di¬ 
vide  into  feveral  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftainin^  a 
fingle  white  Flower,  with  five  Heart-fhaped  Petals ; 
the  B  lowers  of  thefe  fmall  Umbels  are  clofely  joined 
together.  After  the  Flowers  are  decayed,  the  Germen 
becomes  an  oblong  channeled  Fruit,  compofed  of  two 
oblong  channeled  Seeds,  plain  on  one  Side,  but  convex 
on  the  other.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  beft  Seafon  for  fowing  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant, 
is  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  they  will 
more  certainly  grow,  than  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring ; 
and  the  Plants  which  rife  in  the  Autumn,  generally 
flower  the  following  Seafon,  fo  that  a  Summer’s  Growth 
is  hereby  faved.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  the  Ground 
fhould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  where  the 
1  lants  are  too  clofe,  they  muft  be  thined,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  is  praftifed  for  Carrots,  leaving  them  three 
01  *our  Inches  a-part.  In  the  following  Spring  they 
will  iequire  to  be  twice  more  hoed,  which  will  keep  the 
Ground  clean  till  the  Seeds  are  ripe  ;  then  the  Stalks 
muft  be  pulled  up,  and  tied  in  Bundles,  feting  them 
upright  to  dry,  when  the  Seeds  may  be  threlhed  out  for 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  the  See 4s 
of  this  were  fent  me  from  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris . 

l-1Sl  pant  r^es  a  ftronger  Stalk  than  the  former, 
which  feldom  grows  more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
but  is  clofely  garnifhed  with  fine  narrow  Leaves,  like 
toe  of  Dill ;  the  Stalks  divide  upward  into  many 
Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  loofe  Umbels,  of 
white  Blowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  large  broad 
Seeds,  having  the  fame  aromatick  Flavour  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort.  1  his  is  a  biennial  Plant,  and  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former. 


CARYOPHYLLATA.  See  Geum. 

CARYOPHYLLUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  504.  < 
ryophyllus  aromaticus.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  661.  Tab  4 
The  Clove  Tree,  or  All-fpice. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  double  Empalement,  that  of  the  Flower  ii 
one  Leaf  cut  into  four  obtufe  Parts,  upon  which  the  G 
men  is  fituated  the  Fruit  hath  another  Empalement,  wh 
is  fmall ,  and  flight ly  divided  into  four  Parts ,  which  , 
permanent.  The  Flower  hath  four  blunt  Petals ,  which  , 
fituated  oppofite  to  the  Incifures  of  the  Empalement.  It  he 
many  Stamina,  which  rife  from  the  Sides  of  the  Empa 
ment  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  The  Germen 
fituated  under  the  Flower,  and  is  crowned  by  the  fmall  E 
P^mnt,  fupporting  a  fingle  upright  Style,  crowned  by 
fe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  foft  Bt 

leZ  k  tW°  Cd  S'  €aCh  containinS  a  Mle  Kidney -Jhay 
r;Itl’?erTS  °f  PLJa^,S  is  ran8ed  in  the  firft  Section 

L  Z  £hirtee™h  Glafs,  intitled  Polyandria  Monog 
Styled  WCr  VinS  many  Stamina>  and  bu£  ° 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Caryophyllus/<?/«^  ovato-lanceolatis  oppofitis ,  flo¬ 
ribus  terminalibus ,  flaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  The 
Clove  Tree  with  oval  Spear-ffiaped  Leaves,  growing 
oppofite,  and  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  whofe 
Stamina  are  longer  than  the  Petals.  This  is  the  Cary- 
cphyllus  aromaticus  fruclu  oblongo.  C.  B.  P.  410.  Aro- 
matick  Clove  with  an  oblong  Fruit,  and  the  Caryophyl- 
lum.  T sjenckc.  Rumph.  Vol.  II.  ‘Tab.  1. 

2.  Car yophyli.us  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis,  floribus 
racemofis  terminalibus ,  &  axillaribus.  Clove  Tree  with 
Spear-lhaped  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Bunches  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  and 
Wings  of  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Myrtv.s  arborea  aro- 
matica  foliis  laurinis .  Sloan.  Cat.  161.  I  he  Pimento,  or 
All-fpice. 

3.  Caryophyllus  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis ,  floribus 
geminatis  alaribus.  Brown.  Hifl.  Jam.  248.  Clove  Tree 
with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  Flowers 
growing  by  Pairs  from  the  Sides  ol  the  Stalks. 

4.  Caryophyllus  foliis  ovatis  obtufls  oppofitis ,  flo¬ 
ribus  fparfs  alaribus.  Clove  Tree  with  oval  blunt  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  and  Flowers  growing  thinly  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Myrtus  cotini  folio. 
Plum.  Cat.  19.  Myrtle  with  a  Leaf  of  Venice  Sumach. 

5.  Caryophyllus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ,  emarginatis , 
rigidis ,  glabris ,  floribus  racemofis  terminalibus.  Clove 
Tree  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  which  are  lliff,  fmooth, 
and  indented  at  the  Edges,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Bunches  terminating  the  Stalk. 

The  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Moluccas ,  and 
the  hotel!:  Parts  of  the  World,  where  it  rifes  to  the 
Eleight  of  a  common  Apple  Tree  ;  but  the  Trunk  ge¬ 
nerally  divides  at  about  four  or  five  Feet  from  the 
Ground,  into  three  or  four  large  Limbs,  which  grow 
ereCt,  and  are  covered  with  a  thin  fmooth  Bark,  which 
adheres  clofely  to  the  Wood.  Thefe  Limbs  divide  in¬ 
to  many  fmall  Branches,  which  form  a  Sort  of  conical 
Figure  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree, 
and  are  placed  oppofite  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  a  great  Number  of 
Stamina,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  Petals.  The 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries,  which  are  crown¬ 
ed  with  the  Empalement,  divided  into  four  Parts,  which 
fpread  flat  on  the  Top  of  the  Fruit,  in  which  Form  they 
are  brought  to  Europe ,  for  it  is  the  young  Fruit  beaten 
from  the  Trees  before  they  are  half  grown,  which  are 
the  Cloves  ufed  all  over  Europe. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  Plants  of  this  Kind  being  in 
the  Gardens,  either  in  England  or  Holland ,  but  I  chofe 
to  mention  it  here,  to  introduce  the  other. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  but 
particularly  on  the  north  Side  of  that  Illand,  where  it 
is  found  in  great  Plenty,  and  is  a  confiderable  Branch 
of  their  Trade.  The  unripe  Fruit  dried,  being  the 
All-fpice  fo  well  known  in  Europe.  It  is  now  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  Care,  in  many  of  the  Plantations,  for  the  Trees 
will  thrive  upon  fliallow  rocky  Land,  which  is  unfit  for 
the  Sugar  Cane,  fo  that  a  great  Advantage  arifes  to 
the  Planters,  from  thofe  Lands  which  would  otherwife 
be  of  fmall  Account  to  them. 

This  Tree  grows  to  the  Height  of  thirty  Feet  or 
more,  with  a  ftrait  Trunk,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
brown  Bark,  and  divides  upward  into  many  Branches 
which  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  oblong  Leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree, 
both  in  Form,  Colour,  and  Texture,  and  are  placed  by 
Pairs  oppofite  •,  when  thefe  are  bruifed,  or  broken,  they 
have  a  very  fine  aromatick  Odour,  like  that  of  the 
Fruit.  The  Branches  grow  very  regular,  fo  that  the 
Trees  make  a  fine  Appearance,  and  as  they  retain  their 
Leaves  through  the  Year,  fo  the  Trees  are  worthy  of 
being  propagated  for  Ornament  and  Shade  about  the 
Flabitations  of  the  Planters.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  larse  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
toward  their  Ends,  and  each  Branch  is  alfo  terminated 
by  a  larger  Bunch  than  the  other ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall, 
and  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  they  are  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  upon  diflinCt  Trees.  I  was  favoured  with  fine 
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Samples  of  both,  and  alfo  a  particular  Account  of  the 
Trees,  by  William  Williams ,  Ffq-,  of  St.  Anne's ,  on  the 
North  Side  of  Jamaica ,  who  has  the  greateft  Number 
of  thefe  Trees  on  his  Plantation,  of  any  Perfon  in  that 
Ifland.  The  male  Flowers  have  very  fmall  Petals,  and 
a  great  Number  of  Stamina  in  each,  which  are  of  the 
fame  Colour  with  the  Petals,  and  are  terminated  by  oval 
bifid  Summits ;  the  female  Flowers  have  no  Stamina,  but 
an  oval  Germen,  fituated  below  the  Flower,  fupporting 
a  flender  Style,  with  a  blunt  Stigma  at  the  Top.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  pulpy  Berry,  in¬ 
cluding  two  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  The  ufual  Seafon 
when  thefe  Trees  flower,  is  in  June,  July ,  and  Auguft. 

When  the  Fruit  of  thefe  Trees  are  defigned  for  Ufe, 
they  are  gathered,  or  beaten  down  from  the  Trees,  a 
little  before  they  arrive  to  their  full  Size,  and  are  fepa- 
rated  from  Leaves,  Stalks,  or  any  Rubbilh  which  may 
have  accidentally  mixed  with  them,  then  the  Fruit  is 
expofed  every  Day  to  the  Sun,  fpread  on  Cloths,  for 
ten  or  twelve  Days  to  dry,  but  removed  Under  Cover 
every  Evening  to  fereen  it  from  the  Dews ;  when  the: 
Fruit  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  packed  up  for  Exportation. 
If  the  Fruit  is  permited  to  grow  to  Maturity,  the  Pulp, 
which  furrounds  the  Seeds,  is  fo  full  of  Moifture,  and 
is  fo  glutinous  as  to  flick  to  the  Fingers  of  thofe  who 
bruife  them,  therefore  are  unfit  for  thofe  Ufes,  to  which 
the  dried  Fruit  are  applied. 

It  is  called  by  fome  Jamaica  Pepper,  but  the  molt 
general  Appellation,  is  All-fpice,  from  its  Relifh  and 
Flavour,  partaking  of  many  other  Spices  •,  and  is  de- 
fervedly  accounted  one  of  the  beft,  and  if  it  was  as 
fcarce  and  difficult  to  procure,  as  thofe  Spices  in  the 
Eaft,  would  be  much  more  fought  after  and  efleemed ; 
and  our  Neighbours  the  Dutch,  who  have  engroffed  the 
Spice  Trade  to  themfelves,  have  alfo  been  artful  enough 
to  deceive  us  with  this  of  our  Production,  by  purcha- 
fing  the  dried  Fruit  of  the  All-fpice  in  England,  at  a 
low  Price,  and  grinding  it  to  a  Powder,  then  felling  it 
to  us  at  an  advanced  Price,  for  Powder  of  Cloves.  This 
I  have  been  credibly  informed  of,  by  an  eminent  Mer¬ 
chant,  through  whofe  Hands  great  Quantities  of  this 
Commodity  have  paffed. 

As  there  is  fo  great  an  Affinity  between  this  Tree, 
and  the  true  Clove,  fo  it  might  be  worthy  of  Trial,  if 
the  Fruit  when  firft  formed,  or  the  Flowers  were  beaten 
down  from  the  Trees,  and  dried  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  Eaflern  Cloves,  might  not  anfwer  the  fame  Purpofe ; 
or,  at  lead,  it  would  be  a  good  Succedanum  for  that 
Spice,  and  as  it  is  the  Production  of  our  own  Colonies, 
fo  fhould  have  proper  Encouragement. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  in  the  na¬ 
tural  Place  of  its  Growth  is  conveyed,  and  fown  by 
Birds,  to  a  great  Diftance  ;  and,  it  is  very  probable, 
the  Seeds  paffing  through  them,  are  rendered  fitter  for 
Vegetation,  than  thofe  which  are  immediately  gathered 
from  the  Tree,  for  I  have  received  great  Quantities  of 
the  Berries  from  the  Gentleman  before-mentioned,  which 
were  perfeClly  ripe  and  frefh,  great  Part  of  which  I 
fowed  in  different  Ways,  and  communicated  fome  of 
them  to  feveral  other  curious  P^-fons,  who  did  the  fame, 
but  none  of  them  have  yet  fucceeded,  and  upon  inform¬ 
ing  my  Friend  Mr.  Williams  of  this,  he  told  me  that  a 
Friend  of  his,  whofe  Plantation  was  on  the  South  Side 
of  Jamaica ,  defired  him  to  fave  a  large  Quantity  of  the 
ripe  Berries,  for  him  to  fow  on  his  Plantation,  which 
he  according  did,  but  his  Friend  forget  to  fend  for 
them,  till  near  two  Years  after,  during  which  Time, 
they  had  lain  in  a  large  Heap,  and  had  fermented,  and, 
on  lowing  thofe  Berries,  the  Plants  came  up  with  the 
firfl  Rains  in  great  Abundance  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  of 
great  Service  to  thefe  Seeds,  either  to  pafs  through  ani¬ 
mal  Bodies,  or  to  be  fermented  before  they  are  fown. 

The  Plants  cannot  be  *preferved  in  England,  unlefs 
they  are  placed  in  a  Stove  during  the  Winter  Seafon, 
but  they  will  thrive  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth  •, 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  foft  loamy  Soil,  and,  in  Win¬ 
ter,  mull  have  but  little  Water  ;  in  the  Summer  they 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air,  and  in  July,  if  the  Sea¬ 
fon  proves  warm,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air,  in 
a  warm  fheltered  Situation,  but  upon  the  Approach  of 
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cold  Nights,  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove  again. 
The  expofing  of  thefe  Plants  to  the  open  Air,  for  one 
Month  only,  will  be  of  great  Service  to  clean  their  Leaves 
from  Infedts,  or  Filth,  which  they  are  fubjeft  to  con¬ 
tract,  by  remaining  long  in  the  Stove ;  but  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  very  wet  or  cold,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to 
trull  thefe  Plants  long  abroad  ;  therefore  their  Leaves 
Ihould  be  now  and  then  walhed  with  a  Sponge  to  clean 
them,  which  will  not  only  render  them  more  lightly, 
but  alfo  promote  their  Growth.  I  have  made  feveral 
Trials  to  propagate  this  Tree  by  Layers  and  alfo  by 
Cucings,  but  without  Succefs  ;  nor  have  I  heard  of 
any  other  Perfon  who  has  yet  lucceeded  in  their  Trials 
of  this  Nature  ;  which  inclines  me  to  believe,  they  can 
be  no  other  way  propagated,  but  by  the  Seeds  ;  and  the 
rather  becaufe  many  of  the  Trees,  in  the  fame  Country, 
are  frequently  propagated  there  by  Cutings,  or  Branches, 
which,  being  planted  in  their  rainy  Sealons,  generally 
fucceed  •,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  this  Tree  being  pro¬ 
pagated  there  by  any  other  Method  than  from  Seeds. 
This  Plant,  being  an  Ever-green,  makes  a  line  Appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Stove  at  gll  Sealons  of  the  Year,  and  their 
Leaves  having  fuch  an  agreeable  Fragrancy  when  rubed, 
render  them  as  worthy  of  a  Place  in  the  Stove,  as  any 
other  exotick  Plant,  which  is  preferved  for  Ornament. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  I  received  it  fome  Years  pall.  This  rifes  with 
a  divided  Trunk,  to  the  Fleight  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
Feet,  fending  out  many  Branches,  which  are  placed 
oppofite,  and  are  covered  with  a  gray  Bark :  The 
Leaves  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite,  which  are  Ihorter, 
and  rounder  at  their  Points,  than  thofe  of  the  laft 
Species ;  they  are  alfo  fmoother,  and  of  a  firmer  Tex¬ 
ture.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  between  the  Leaves,  upon  llender  Foot 
Stalks;  about  an  Inch  in  Length,  two  generally  arifing 
from  the  fame  Point :  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round 
Berries,  of  a  brighter  Colour  than  thefe  of  the  former, 
having  the  Empalement  on  their  Crowns.  The  Leaves 
and  Fruit  of  this  Sort  have  no  Aromatick  Flavour,  fo 
are  not  of  Ufe,  but  the  Chara&ers  of  the  Flower  and 
Fruit,  are  the  fame  as  in  the  other  Sort. 

This  Tree  retains  its  Leaves  all  the  Year,  which  be¬ 
ing  of  a  fpiendent  green,  make  a  very  good  Appear¬ 
ance,  when  it  is  intermixed  with  other  exotick  Plants 
in  the  Stove  ;  but  the  Flowers  being  fmall,  and  grow¬ 
ing  thinly  upon  the  Branches,  do  not  make  any  great 
Figure,  fo  it  is  only  preferved  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Fo¬ 
liage.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  requires  the 
fame  Treatment  as  the  other  Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert- 
MUlar ,  Surgeon,  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain :  This 
rifes  with  many  irregular  Stems,  about  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  Feet  high,  which  are  covered  with  an  Alh  colour¬ 
ed  Bark,  and  divide  into  many  Branches  upward  : 
Thefe  are  garnilhed  with  lliff  oval  Leaves,  placed  op¬ 
pofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches,  fometimes  four,  five,  or  fix  Foot  Stalks 
arife  fiom  the  tame  Point ;  at  other  Times,  they  come 
out  fingle,  01  perhaps  by  Pairs:  Thefe  are  white,  and  of 
the  fame  Snape  with  tlftife  ot  the  fecond  Sort,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  Berries  which  are  rounder,  and,  for  the 
moft  part,  contain  but  one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

This  Sort  agrees  with  the  fecond  in  its  general  Cha¬ 
racters,  but  not  in  the  Virtues,  for  it  hath  none  of  the 
Aromatick  Flavour,  with  which  that  abounds ;  but  as 
it  retains  its  Leaves  through  the  Year,  fo  may  merit  a 
Place  in  the  Stove,  better  than  many  other  Plants 
which  are  preferved  by  the  Curious.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  fecond  Sort, 
and  the  Plants  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
thofe. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Illand  of  Ber- 
huda,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet :  The 
Trunk  and  Branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown 
Bark.  The  Branches  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite; 
thefe  grow  ere&,  and  are  garnilhed  with  very  lliff 
fmopth,  lucid  Leaves,  which  are  placed  by  Pairs  op¬ 
pofite,  and  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Leaves 
vary  much  m  their  Form,  fome  of  them  are  oval 
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others  are  oblong,  and  fome  are  indented  fo  deeply  at 
their  Ends,  as  to  be  almoll  Heart-fhaped.  Their  Con¬ 
fluence  is  much  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Laurel,  and  their  Colour  is  a  fpiendent  green,  with 
one  deep  Mid -rib  runing  through  their  Middle,  and 
many  fmall  Veins  going  from  thence  tranverfly  to  their 
Border.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  loofe 
Bunches,  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which 
have  fevpral  narrow  Leaves,  intermixed  with  the  Bunches. 
The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Berries  of  the  fame  Shape 
with  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort,  but  are  larger. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  other  Species; 
and  deferves  a  Place  in  the  Stove,  for  the  Beauty  of  its 
ever-green  Leaves,  which  being  of  a  thick  Confillence, 
and  of  a  fhining  green  Colour,  make  a  fine  Appearance 
in  the  Stove,  at  all  Seafons  of  the  Year ;  but  this  hath 
no  aromatick  Flavour  to  recommend  it,  as  hath  the  fe¬ 
cond  Sort,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  feldom  noticed.  I 
take  this  to  be  the  Bay  Tree,  mentioned  by  Hughes ,  in 
the  Hillory  of  Barbadoes ,  which  he  defcribes  to  have 
no  Flavour;  for  I  have  feen  Plants  of  this  Sort  which 
were  brought  from  Barbadoes ,  fo  that  I  fuppofe  it 
grows  naturally  there. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  rife  from  Seeds  in  England ,  fo 
the  belt  way  to  obtain  them,  is  to  get  fome  Perfon  of 
Skill  in  America ,  to  take  up  a  Number  of  young  Plants, 
and  plant  them  clofe  in  Boxes  of  Earth,  feting  them  in 
the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  remove 
them  into  an  open  Situation,  where  they  may  have  Time 
to  eltablifh  their  Roots  before  they  are  Ihiped  for  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  in  their  Paffage  they  mull  be  guarded  from 
the  Spray  of  the  Sea,  and  fait  Water, and  fhould  have  very 
little  Water  given  them  ;  for  moft  of  the  Plants  which 
are  fent  to  England ,  are  killed  in  their  Paffage  by  having 
two  much  Wet.  If  thefe  Directions  are  obferved,  the 
Plants  may  be  brought  in  good  Health  to  England,  pro¬ 
vided  they  come  over  any  Time  in  the  Summer,  that 
they  may  have  Time  to  get  frelh  Root  before  the  cold 
Seafon  begins  ;  and  when  once  they  are  well  ellablilhed 
in  their  Roots  here,  they  may  be  preferved  many  Years 
in  Vigour ;  but  I  have  not  feen  any  of  the  Plants  in 
flower  here  as  yet. 

CASIA.  See  Ofyris. 

CASSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  4 61.  Toiirn.  Infi.  R.  LI. 
Si9.  Tab.  392.  Senna  fpuria.  Houji.  Mjf.  Cajfia  or 
Wild  Senna. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  compofed  of  five  concave ,  coloured 
Leaves ;  the  Flower  hath  five  roundijh  concave  Petals , 
which  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  ten  declining  Stamina ,  three  of 
the  lower  are  long ,  the  three  upper  are  fiorter ;  the 
Summits  of  the  three  lower  are  large ,  arched ,  beaked ,  and 
fepai  ated  at  their  Points  ;  the  three  upper  Stamina  have 
very  fmall  Summits ;  the  four  Side  Stamina  have  no  Beaks> 
but  fpi  e ad  from  the  other .  Ln  the  Center  is  fituated  a  long 
taper  Germen,  having  a  fhort  Style ,  terminated  by  an  ob- 
tufie  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  Pod , 
divided  by  tranfverfe  Partitions ,  each  containing  one  or  two 
roundijh  Seeds ,  faftened  to  the  Margin  of  the  upper  Valve. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firll  Section  of 
Linnaus  s  tenth  Clafs,  entitled  Hecandria  Monogynia ; 
the  Flowers  having  ten  Stamina,  and  one  Style.  Tcurne- 
fort  ranges  it  in  the  fifth  SeCtion  of  his  twenty-firll  Clafs,. 
which  includes  the  T rees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flowery 
whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Pod. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cassia  foliolis  quinquejugatis ,  ovato-lanceolatis , 
margine  fcabris,  exterioribus  majoribus ,  glanduld  bafeos 
petiolorum.  Lin.  Sp  Plant.  377.  Cajfia  with  Leaves 
compofed  of  five  Pair  of  oval  Spear- lhaped  Lobes  with 
rough  Borders,  the  upper  Lobes  being  the  largelt,  and 
a  lmall  Gland  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk.  This  is 
th &  Senna  Occident alis,  odore  opii  virofo ,  or  obi  Pannonici 
joins  mucronatis  glabris.  ILort.  Amfi.  1.  p.  ci.  tab.  26. 
Weftern  Senna  fmelling  like  Opium,  with  fmooth 
pointed  -Leaves  like  the  P  annonian  bitter  Vetch. 

2.  Cassia  foliolis  quinquejugatis  ovatis  glabris ,  ex  ter i- 
onbus  longt  on  bus,  caide  fruticofo.  Cajfia  with  Leaves 

com- 
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compofed  of  five  Pair  of  fmooth,  oval  Lobes,  the  Upper 
being  the  longed,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Senna  fpuria  Americana  frutefcens ,  foliis  mucronatis  mino- 
ribus ,  filiauis  teretibus ,  duplici  feminum  ordine  fcetis.  Houft. 
Mff.  Shrubby  American  baftard  Senna,  with  fmall 
pointed  Leaves,  and  taper  Pods  having  two  Rows  of 
Seeds. 

3.  C  a ssi  A  foliclis  chief  ugatis,  ovali- oblongis,  interiori- 
lus  minoribus ,  petiolis  eglandulofis  Jlipnlis  patulis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  158.  Caffia  with  eight  Pair  ol  oblong,  oval,  little 
Leaves,  the  inner  being  the  lead,  Foot  Stalks  without 
Glands,  and  a  fpreading  Stipula.  This  is  the  Caffia 
fylveftris  fcetida,  filiquis  alatis.  Plum.  Cat.  18.  Wild 
dinking  Caffia  with  winged  Pods. 

4.  Cassia  foliolis  trijugatis ,  oblongo  cvatis  aqualibus 
villofis,  filiquis  articulatis ,  caule  erecto  arboreo.  Caffia 
with  three  Pair  of  oblong,  oval,  hairy  Leaves,  which 
are  equal,  jointed  Pods,  and  an  upright  woody  Stem. 
This  is  the  Senna  fpuria  arborea ,  villoja ,  foliis  latis  mu- 
a  onatis ,  filiquis  articulatis.  Houft.  Mff.  Hairy  Tree, 
badard  Senna  with  broad  pointed  Leaves,  and  jointed 
Pods. 

_  5.  C  a  ssi  a  foliolis  trijugatis ,  ovato-acuminatis ,  villofis , 
fioribus  foiitariis  axillaribus ,  filiquis  erehlis.  Caffia  with 
three  Pair  of  Lobes  in  each  Leaf,  which  are  oval,  point  ¬ 
ed,  and  hairy,  and  fingle  Flowers  proceeding  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Stalks,  with  upright  Pods.  This  is  the 
Senna  fpuria  herbacea  orobi  Pannonici  foliis^  rotundioribus , 
ficre  parvo ,  filiquis  ereclis.  Houft.  Mff.  Herbaceous 
badard  Senna  with  rounder  bitter  vetch  Leaves,  a  fmall 
Flowef,  and  upright  Pods. 

6.  Cassia  foliolis  novemjugatis  oblongis,  glabris ,  aqua- 
libns ,  fioribus  axillaribus.  Caffia  with  fmall  Leaves, 
compofed  of  nine  Pair  of  Lobes,  which  are  oblong, 
fmooth,  and  equal,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Caffia  Marylandica  pin- 
nis  foliorum  oblongis,  calyce  floris  reflexo.  Mart.  Cent.  1. 
21.  Caffia  of  Maryland  with  oblong  Pinnae,  and  a  re¬ 
flexed  Flower  Cup. 

7.  Cassia  foliolis  trijugatis  ob  cvatis  glabris,  interiori- 
bus  rotundioribus  minoribus ,  glanduld  interjehld  globofa. 
Hort.  Cliff.  159.  Caffia  with  three  Pair  of  oval  fmooth 
Leaves,  the  inner  ones  being  rounder  and  lmaller,  and 
a  globular  Gland  placed  between  the  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Caffia  hexaphylla,  filiqud  bicapfulari.  Plum.  Cat.  18. 
Six  leaved  Caffia  with  a  Pod  having  two  Cells. 

8.  Cassia  foliolis  quinquejugatis,  ovato - lanceolatis gla¬ 
bris,  petiolis  eglandulofis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  149.  Caffia  with 
five  Pair  of  Leaves,  which  are  oval,  Spear-lhaped,  and 
fmooth,  and  Foot  Stalks  having  no  Glands.  This  is 
the  Caffia  fiftula  Alexandria.  C.  B.  P.  405.  The 
purging  Caffia  of  Alexandria ,  or  Pudding  Pipe  Tree. 

9.  Cassia  foliolis fexjugatis,  lanceolatis, glabris,  interi- 
cribus  minoribus ,  fioribus  terminatricibus.  Caffia  with  fix 
Pair  of  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth  and  Spear-fliaped, 
the  inner  ones  being  fmaller,  and  Flowers  terminating 
the  Stalk.  This  is  tire  Caffia  Bahamenfis,  pinnis  foliorum 
mucronatis  angufiis ,  calyce  floris  non  reflexo.  Martyn.  Cent. 
1.  p.  21.  Bahama  Caffia  with  narrow  pointed  Wings 
to  the  Leaves,  and  the  Flower  Cup  not  reflexed. 

10.  Cassia  foliolis  bijugatis,  ovato -lanceolatis,  glabris, 
fioribus  terminalibus,  filiquis  longis  teretibus,  caule  fruticofo. 
Caffia  with  two  Pair  of  Leaves  which  are  oval,  Spear- 
lhaped,  and  fmooth,  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks, 
long,  taper  Pods,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Caffia  fruticofa  tetraphylla ,  filiquis  erehlis.  Houft.  Mff. 
Shrubby  four  leaved  Caffia  with  upright  Pods. 

11.  Cassia  foliolis  duodecemjugatis ,  oblongis ,  obtufis , 
glabris,  glandula  njilla.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  379.  Caffia  with 
twelve  Pair  of  Leaves,  which  are  oblong,  blunt,  and 
fmooth,  and  have  no  Glands.  This  is  the  Caffia  fiftula 
BrafiMana.  C.  B.  P.  403.  Purging  Caffia  of  Brafil, 
commonly  called  Horfe  Caffia  in  America. 

12.  Cassia  foliolis  feptemjugatis,  oblongo -oecatis,ob tu¬ 
ffs,  fioribus  fpicatis  axillaribus ,  filiquis  recurvis.  Caffia 
with  feven  Pair  of  Leaves,  which  are  oblong,  oval  and 
blunt,  Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of 
the  Stalks,  and  recurved  Pods.  This  is  the  Senna  folio 
liguftri.  Plum.  Cat.  18.  Senna  with  a  privet  Leaf. 
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13.  Cassia  foliolis  trijugatis ,  obtufis ,  emarginatis , 
caulibus  pilofis,  fioribus  foiitariis  axillaribus  petiolis  longi'o- 
ribus.  Caffia  with  three  Pair  of  obtufe  Leaves,  indent¬ 
ed  at  the  Top,  hairy  Stalks,  Flowers  growing  fingly 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and  a  long  Foot  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Senna  fpuria  frutefcens,  foliorum  pinnis  latiori - 
bus,  caulibus  pilofis,  filiquis  longiffmis  pediculis  hfidentibus. 
Shrubby  baftard  Senna  with  broader  Wings  to  the 
Leaves,  hairy  Stalks,  and  very  long  Pods  ftanding  upon 
Foot  Stalks 

14.  Cassia  foliolis  quadrijugatis  oblongo -cvatis,  cauli¬ 
bus  procumbentibiis ,  fioribus  axillaribus  pedunculis  bifloris. 
Caffia  with  four  Pair  of  oval,  oblong  Leaves,  trailing 
Stalks,  and  Flow’ers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks,  two  growing  upon  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Senna  fpiiria  minima,  procumbens ,  foliorum  pinnis  fiib- 
rotundis ,  tattle  pub e f cent e.  Houft.  Mff.  The  leaft  trail¬ 
ing  baftard  Senna  with  roundiih  Wings  to  their  Leaves, 
and  a  hairy  Stalk. 

15.  Cassia  foliclis  bijugatis  oblongo-ovatis,  fubt us  vil¬ 
lofis,  fioribus  corymbofis ,  caule  erelio  arboreo.  Caffia  with 
two  Pair  of  oblong,  oval  Leaves,  hairy  on  their  under 
Side,  Flowers  growing  in  found  Bunches,  and  an  ereft 
Tree-like  Stem.  This  is  the  Senna  fpuria  tetraphylla 
arborea ,  filiquis  compreffis ;  angufiis,  longiffmis ,  pendulis. 
Houft.  Mff.  Four  leaved  Tree  baftard  Senna,  with  very 
long,  narrow,  flat,  hanging  Pods. 

16.  Cassia  foliolis  multijugatis  linearibus,  fioribus 
foiitariis  axillaribus ,  pedunculis  longiffmis.  Caffia  with 
many  Pair  of  narrow  Leaves,  fingle  Flowers  proceeding 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and  very  long  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Senna  occidentalis,  foliis  herb  a  mirrtofa,  filiqud 
fingulari ,  fioribus  pediculis  longioribus  infiftentibus .  Sloan. 
Hifl.  Jam  2.51.  Occidental  baftard  Senna  with  Leaves 
like  the  fenfitive  Plant,  fingle  Pods,  and  Flowers  fiting 
upon  longer  Foot  Stalks. 

17.  Cassia  foliolis  multijugatis  linearibus ,  caulibus  pro  - 
cumbentibus ,  frutefeentibus ,  fioribus  maximis  foiitariis  axil¬ 
laribus,  filiquis  glabris.  Caffia  with  many  Pair  of  fmall 
Leaves,  which  are  narrow  ;  fhrubby  trailing  Stalks, 
large  Flowers  growing  fingly  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks,  and  fmooth  Pods.  This  is  the  Senna  fpuria 
mimofie  foliis,  frutefcens  C?  procumbens,  flore  maximo ,  fili¬ 
quis  glabris.  Houft.  Mff.  Shrubby,  trailing,  baftard  Sen¬ 
na,  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  fenfitive  Plant,  a  very 
large  Flower,  and  fmooth  Pods. 

18.  Cassia  foliolis  trijugatis  ovatis ,  ext cricribus  ma¬ 
jor  ibus  glanduld  fubulata  inter  inferior  a.  Prod.  Leyd.  4  6. 
Caffia  with  three  Pair  of  fmall  oval  Leaves,  the  upper 
being  the  largeft,  and  an  Awl-fhaped  Glandule  between 
the  lower  Pair.  This  is  the  Senna  fpuria  plerumque  hexa- 
phylla  filiqud  pentagond  alatd.  Houft.  Mff.  Baftard  Senna 
with  Leaves  for  the  nioft  Part  having  fix  Lobes,  and  a 
five  cornered  winged  Pod. 

19.  Cassia  foliolis  quinquejugatis,  lanceolatis  rigidis 
fioribus  racemofis  axillaribus,  filiquis  planis ,  caule  fruticofo. 
Caffia  with  five  Pair  of  Spear-lhaped  ftiff  Leaves,  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Bunches  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk,  flat 
Pods,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 

20.  Cassia  foliolis  bijugatis  cvatis,  caulibus  pro  cumben¬ 
tibus,  fioribus  foiitariis  axillaribus,  filiquis  hirfutis.  Caffia 
with  two  Pair  of  fmall  oval  Leaves,  trailing  Stalks,  fin¬ 
gle  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk,  and 
hairy  Pods.  This  is  the  Senna  fpuria  tetraphylla  herbacea 
procumbens,  filiquis  hirfutis.  Houft.  Mff'.  Trailing  four 
leaved,  herbaceous  baftard  Senna  with  hairy  Pods. 

21.  Cassia  foliclis  multijugatis ,  glanduld  petioli  pedi- 
cellatd ,  fripulis  enjiformibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  1  o  i .  Caffia 
with  many  Pair  oi  Leaves,  and  the  Gland  on  the  Foot 
Stalk  refembling  an  Infedt,  and  Sword-fhaped  Stipulae. 
This  is  the  Chama  chrifta  pavonis  Americana,  filiqud  mul- 
tiplici.  Breyn.  Cent.  64.  Dwarf  American  Flower-fence 
with  many  Pods. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moll  of  the  Hands 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  called  Stinking  Weed, 
from  its  unfavoury  Odour.  This  rifes  with  a  channeled 
Stalk  three  Feet  "high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately  ;  each  of  thefe  is  compofed  of  five  Pair  of  Lobes 
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(or  fttiall  Leaves)  which  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  firing 
clofe  to  the  Mid- rib,  and  have  rough  Edges,  the  lower 
Pair  of  Lobes  being  the  fmalleft,  the  others  enlarge  to 
the  Top,  which  are  the  bigeft;  at  .the  Bale  oi'  the  hoot 
Stalk,  is  produced  a  fmall  Protuberance  which  is  called 
a  Gland  ;  this  is  differently  fituated  in  the  feveral  Spe¬ 
cies  of  this  Genus.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalks,  two  growing  upon  each  hoot  Stalk, _ 
but  the  Branches  are  terminated  by  loole  Spikes  of 
Flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  five  concave  yellow 
Petals,  with  ten  declining  Stamina,  fituated  round  the 
Germen  and  Style,  which  becomes  a  Sword-fhaped 
fiat  Pod,  having  a  Border  on  each  Side,  and  is  indent  ¬ 
ed  between  each  Seed. 

This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  propagates  by  Seed 
in  Plenty,  in  the  Countries  where  it  grows  naturally  ; 
but  in  England ,  the  Seeds  mu  ft  be  lown  on  a  hot  Bed  in 
the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  where 
they  fhould  be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root  ; 
after  which  they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admited  to  them 
every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon, 
and  they  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered  :  When 
the  Plants  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they 
fhould  be  fluffed  into  larger,  and  if  they  are  too  tall  to 
remain  in  the  hot  Bed,  they  muft  be  placed  either  in  the 
Stove, or  a  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
Cold,  but  in  warm  Weather  have  Plenty  of  Air.  With 
this  Management  the  Plants  will  flower  in  Auguft ,  and 
perfect  their  Seeds  in  Ofiober,  but  may  be  preferved 
through  the  Winter  in  a  Stove,  where  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  flowering  a  long  Time.  In  warm  Summers  the 
Plants  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  toward  the  latter 
End  of  June ,  where  they  will  flower  very  well,  but  thefe 
will  not  perfect  their  Seeds  unlefs  they  are  removed  into 
the  Stove  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houjioun ,  who  found  it  growing  there  naturally. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  five  or  fix  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  Branches  toward  the  Top,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  five  Pair 
of  fmall  oval  Leaves,  the  upper  ones  being  longeft. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  and 
ilfo  terminate  the  Branches  in  loofe  Spikes ;  thefe  are 
yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are 
fmaller;  the 'Pods  are  long,  taper,  and  contain  two 
Rows  of  Seeds. 

This  Plant  may  be  preferved  three  or  four  Years  in 
the  Stove,  and  will  annually  flower  and  perfect  the  Seeds. 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  •,  and  the  Plants  muft  bo  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former  Sort,  with  only  this 
Difference,  that  thefe  when  they  are  too  tall  to  remain 
longer  under  the  Frames  on  the  hot  Bed,  muft  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  the  Stove,  where  they  will  often  flower  in  Au¬ 
tumn  or  Winter-,  but  they  feldom  perfeft  their  Seeds 
rill  the  fecond  Year. 

The  third  Sort  hath  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  rifes 
five  or  fix  Feet  high,  garnifhed  on  every  Side  with  long 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  eight  or  ten  Pair  of  large 
oval  Lobes,  each  being  more  than  three  Inches  long, 
and  one  broad  -,  thefe  are  rounded  at  the  End,  where 
they  are  (lightly  indented.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  are  large, 
yellow,  and  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  of  the  other 
Species  ;  the  Pods  are  long,  taper,  and  have  four  Bor¬ 
ders  or  Wings  runing  longitudinally  ;  thefe  contain  a 
double  Row  of  angular  Seeds.  The  whole  Plant  hath 
a  ftrong  fetid  Odour. 

This  Sort  feldom  continues  more  than  two  Years  -,  it 
muft  be  laned  from  Seeds  as  the  former  Sorts,  and 
placed  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  being  very  tender, 
and  fhould  have  but  little  Water  in  Winter  :  The  fe¬ 
cond  Year  the  Plants  will  flower,  but  they  very  rarely 
produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy ,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houjlcun ,  who  found  it  growing  there  in  meat 
1  lenty.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem,  to  the  Height  of 
ourteen  or  fixteen  Feet,  fending  out  many  lateral 
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Brandies,  wmch  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves? 
compofed  of  three  Pair  of  oblong,  oval,. hairy  Lobes, 
which  are  of  equal  Size  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe 
Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  of  a  pale 
Straw  Colour,  and  fmall,  but  fhaped  like  the  others 
the  Pods  are  long,  narrow,  and  jointed,  each  Seed  being 
lodged  in  a  fort  of  Ifthmus  ;  the  Seeds  are  oval  and 
brown. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  af  terward  treated 
as  the  former  Sorts,  placing  them  in  a  warm  Stove, 
where  they  will  continue  feveral  Years,  producing  their 
Flowers  in  Summer,  and  in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds 
will  ripen. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  low  herbaceous  Plant,  feldom 
rifing  a  Foot  high  ?  the  Stalk  is  Tingle,  and  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  three  Pair  of  oval, 
pointed  Lobes,  which  are  hairy  ;  the  Flowers  come  out 
fingle  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  fmall  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  taner 
Pods  two  Inches  long,  which  grow  upright.  This 
Plant  is  annual  ;  the  Seeds  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed, 
and  the  Plants  treated  as  the  firft  Sort :  They  will  flow¬ 
er  in  July,  and  ripen  their  Seeds  in  Autumn.  This  was 
fent  me  from  Campeachy ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjlcun. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland ,  front 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  black  -Fibres  ;  this 
fends  out  leveral  upright  Stalks  in  the  Spring,  which 
rife  about  two  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves  compofed  of  nine  Pair  of  oblong  fmoorit 
Lobes,  which  are  equal  ;  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalks  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  two  or  three  together  ;  but  the  Stalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  loole  Spikes  of  pale  yellow  Flowers,  which 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  England.  The  Stalks 
decay  in  Autumn,  and  rife  again  m  the  Spring.  The 
Roots  ol  this  Sort  continue  many  Years,  and  will  live 
abroad  in  a  warm  Border  and  a  dry  Soil.  The  Seeds 
will  come  up  in  the  full  Ground,  if  fown  in  April,  and 
in  Autumn  they  may  be  planted  into  the  Borders  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  a 
Foot  and  half  high,  with  an  erebt  herbaceous  Stalk, 
which  is  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
three  Pair  of  oval  Lobes  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  thefe  are  fmall,  yellow, 
and  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  of  the  other  Species  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods,  having  Cells  con¬ 
taining  two  Rows  of  Seeds.  It  grows  naturally  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  the  other  Sugar  Iflands-. 

i  his  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on 
a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  firft 
Sort.  I  hey  flower  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  then  the  Plants  will  decay. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  the  Tree  which  produces  the 
purging  Cajfta  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Alexandria,  and  in  both  Indies,  where  it 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  forty  or  fifty  Feet,  with  a  large 
Trunk,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  five  Pair  of 
Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  having  many 
tranfverfe  Nerves  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Borders  ;  the 
Mid-rib  is  very  prominent  on  the  under  Side  ;  the 
Flowers -are  produced  in  long  Spikes  at  the  End  of  .the 
Branches,  each  Handing  upon  a  pretty  long  Foot  Stalk; 
thefe  are  compofed  of  five  large  concave  Petals,  of  a 
deep  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  Pods, 
which  are  from  one,  to  two  Feet  long,  with  a  dark, 
bi  own  woody  Shell,  having  a  longitudinal  Seam  on  one 
Side,  and  divided  into  many  Cells  by  tranfverfe  Parti¬ 
tions,  each  containing  one  or  two  oval,  imooth,  com- 
picffed  Seeds,  lodged  in  a  fweetifh  black  Pulp,  which 
is  the  Part  uled  in  Medicine. 

I  his  1  lee  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be 
ca.fi! y  piocured  from  the  Drugifts  who  import  the  Pods 
for  L  ie  ;  thefe  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Sprinp-, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  treated  in. 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft  Sort,  during  the  firft  Sum¬ 
mer; 
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mer;  and  in  Autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  a 
Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  -,  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  they  fhould  have  very  little  Water-,  for  as  thefe  Trees 
grow  naturally  in  dry  Tandy  Land,  fo  Moifture  is  a  great 
Enemy  to  them,  but  efpeciaJly  during  that  Seafon.  In 
the  Summer  they  fhould  have  a  good  Share  of  Air  ad- 
mited  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  but  they  will  not 
thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  at  the  warmeft 
Time  of  the  Year,  fo  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the 
Stove.  With  proper  Care  thefe  Plants  will  grow  to  the 
Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  and  produce  their  Flowers, 
when  they  make  a  fine  Appearance. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  JJlands , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  riles  with  an  upright  Stalk,  two  Feet  and 
and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  com- 
pofedof  fix  Pair  of  Lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  narrow, 
and  Spear-fhaped,  Handing  at  wide  Diftances :  The 
Flowers  are  collected  into  loofe  Bunches  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  long  comprefied  Pods.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn.  This  muft  be  treated ,  as  the  firft 
Sort. 

The  tenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  V era  Cruz ,  in 
New  Spain ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun.  This  grows  up¬ 
ward  of  twenty  Feet  high,  with  feveral  Trunks  covered 
with  brown  Bark  -,  thefe  divide  into  many  Branches 
upward,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  two  Pair  of  Lobes,  which,  in  the  lower  Leaves, 
are  oval,  but  thofe  of  the  upper  are  five  Inches  long, 
and  two  and  a  half  broad  in  the  Middle,  fmooth,  and  of 
a  light  green.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which  are  large,  and 
of  a  Gold  Colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  brown 
Pods,  about  nine  Inches  long,  and  have  many  tranf- 
verfe  Partitions,  in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodged  in  a 
thin  Pulp. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  eighth  Sort  -,  for  the  Plants  will 
not  live  abroad  in  this  Country,  in  the  warmeft  Seafon 
of  the  Year ;  but  if  properly  managed  in  the  Stove, 
wil  produce  their  beautiful  Flowers  in  three  or  four 
Years  from  the  Seed. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  molt  of 
the  Ifiands  of  the  Weft -Indies.  '  This  rifes  to  a  great 
Magnitude,  with  a  large  Trunk,  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  very  Jong  winged 
Leaves,  compofed  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Pair  of  ob¬ 
long  blunt  Lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  ol  a  light  green, 
and  placed  near  together.  The  Plovers  come  out  in 
loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  of 
a  pale  Carnation  Colour,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Species  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundifh  Pods,  di¬ 
vided  by  tranlverfe  Partitions  into  many  Cells,  in  which 
the  Seeds  are  lodged,  furrounded  with  a  black  purging 
Pulp.  This  is  called  Horfe  Caffia ,  becaufer  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  given  to  Horfes,  and  feldom  taken  by  any  Perlons 
on  the  Account  of  its  griping  Quality. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown, 
and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  eighth  Sort,  with  which  Management  they  will 
thrive  and  produce  Flowers  in  England. 

The  twelfth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Havannah ,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houjioun.  This  hath  an  herbaceous  Stalk, 
which  divides  into  many  Parts,  rifing  about  three  Feet 
high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed 
of  feven  Pair  of  oblong  oval  Lobes,  which  are  rounded 
at  the  End.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches,  upon  very  long  boot  Stalks,  and  are  dif- 
pofed  in  loofe  Spikes  -,  thefe  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  recurved  Pods,  containing  one  Row  of 
comprelTed  Seeds. 

This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which,  if  brought  forward 
early  in  the  Spring,  will  fometimes  perfect  Seeds  the 
fame  Year  but  it  they  fhould  fail,  the  Plants  may  be 
kept  through  the  Winter  in  a  Stove,  as  the  firft  Sort, 
and  good  Seeds  may  be  obtained  the  following  Seafon. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  rifes  with  feveral  weak  fhrubby 
Stalks,  about  two  Feet  high,  which  are  clofely  garnifh- 
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ed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  three  Pair  of 
Lobes,  which  are  very  narrow  at  their  Bale,  enlarging 
to  the  Top,  where  they  are  blunt,  and  rounded  with  a 
little  Indenture  at  the  Point  -,  thefe  contrabf  clofely  eve¬ 
ry  Evening,  after  the  Sun  has  left  them.  The  Flowers 
come  out  fingle  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks  thefe  are  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  narrow  flat  Pods,  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long.  This  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed, 
and  managed  as  the  other  tender  Sorts  ;  it  will  conti¬ 
nue  two  or  three  Years,  if  placed  in  a  warm  Stove. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  fends  out  from  the  Root,  two 
or  three  (lender  Stalks,  which  trail  on  the  Ground,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  having  four  Pair  of 
fmail  roundilh  Lobes,  of  a  pale  green  -,  at  the  Infertion 
of  the  Foot  Stalks  arife  thofe  of  the  Flower,  which  is 
jointed,  dividing  into  two  fhorter  at  the  Fop,  iuftain- 
ing  two  fmail  yellow  Flowers.  This  grows  naturally 
in  Jamaica ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me.  It 
is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Seeds  muft  be  fown  early  in 
the  Spring  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  treated  like  the  other 
Kinds,  but  as  the  Branches  of  this  grow  near  the  Ground, 
fo  the  Plants  may  remain  under  a  Frame  all  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  will  flower  in  July ,  when,  if  the  Seaion  is 
warm,  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  Air,  otherwife 
the  Flowers  will  fall  off,  without  being  fucceeded  by 
Pods ;  but  if  rightly  managed,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz , 
in  New  Spain ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun.  T  his  rifes  with 
a  ftrong  upright  Trunk,  to  the  Height  of  twenty-five, 
or  thirty  Feet,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  which  are 
covered  with  an  Afh-coloured  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves,  having  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  be¬ 
ing  compofed  of  two  Pair  of  oblong  oval  Lobes,  four 
Inches  long,  and  near  two  broad,  which  are  fmooth, 
of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  paler  under¬ 
neath.  The  Flowers  are  produced  fometimes  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalks,  where  they  are  few  and  fcattering, 
but  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  have  large  round  Bunches 
of  Flowers,  which  branch  out  from  one  Center  they 
are  of  a  deep  yellow,  inclining  to  an  Orange  Colour, 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  comprefied  Pods,  near  nine 
Inches  long,  having  a  Border  on  each  Side,  and  con¬ 
tain  one  Row  of  oval,  fmooth,  comprefied  Seeds. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  (hould 
be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  the  fame  Treatment 
as  the  feventh  Sort,  with  which  Management  the  Plants 
will  thrive,  and  produce  their  Flowers  in  a  few  Years. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  hath  very  flender  trailing  Stalks, 
about  two  Feet  long,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  are  compofed 
of  many  narrow  Pinnae,  like  thofe  of  the  lenfitive  Plant  -, 
the  Flowers  come  out  fingle  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk, 
upon  long  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  fmail,  of  a 
bright  yellow  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Species  •,  they  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  flat  Pods,  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  Seeds.  '  This  grows  naturally  in 
Jamaica.  It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  and  requires  the  fame 
Treatment  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houjioun  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  where  he  found  it  grow¬ 
ing  naturally.  This  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  trailing 
Stalks,  which  are  two  Feet  long,  fending  out  many 
Side  Branches,  which  are  very  clofely  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  Pair  of  very  nar¬ 
row  Pinnae,  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  fenfitive  Plant. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  fingle  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  they  are  large, 
and  of  a  deep  Orange  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort,  narrow,  fmooth  Pods.  This  Plant  differs  much 
from  the  Cham a  crijia  pavonis  major ,  of  Breymus ,  in 
having  a  fhrubby  trailing  Stalk  the  Leaves  are  much 
fhorter,  having  but  Half  the  Number  of  Pinnae,  which 
are  alfo  narrower  and  fhorter,  the  Flower  is  all'o  larger. 

This  Plant  will  continue  two  or  three  Years,  and  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  annually,  but  it  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
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Manner  as  the  other  tender  Sorts,  for  it  will  not  thrive 
unlefs  it  is  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove,  where  it  will 
perfect  Seeds  the  fecond  Year.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Campeachy ,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houjloun.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Ren¬ 
der  Stalk,  about  two  Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into 
feveral  Branches,  which  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  compofed  of  three  Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  the 
upper  being  the  largeft  ;  thefe  ftand  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks,  from  the  Bale  of  which  comes  out  the  Flower, 
{landing  Angle  on  a  fhort  Foot  Stalk,  ot  a  pale  yellow 
Colour,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  bending  Pod,  near  four 
having  five  longitudinal  Wings,  ending 


Inches 


long, 


in 


a  Point. 

It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  if  brought  forward  in 
the  Spring,  will  flower  the  fame  Summer,  and  fome- 
times  perfedt  Seeds  in  Autumn  ;  but  if  the  Plants  are 
placed  in  a  warm  Stove,  they  will  live  through  the 
Winter,  and  the  following  Seafon  will  flower  earlier, 
and  good  Seeds  may  then  be  obtained.  . 

The  nineteenth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the 
Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  dividing  upward  into  ma¬ 
ny  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  five  Pair  of  fliff  Spear-  fhaped  Lobes  ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  on 
long  branching  Foot  Stalks,  colledled  into  large  loofe 
Spikes ;  thefe  are  of  a  deep  Orange  Colour,  large,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  fiat  brown  Pods,  about  four  Inches  long,  con¬ 
taining  one  Rowr  of  flat  fmooth  oval  Seeds.  This  Sort 
was  fent  me  from  Carthagena ,  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Millar. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  other  Species,  and  requires  a  warm  Stove  to 
preferve  it,  where  it  will  thrive  and  produce  Flowers 
annually. 

The  twentieth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz , 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  hath  feveral  trailing 
herbaceous  Stalks,  about  two  Feet  long,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  having  long  Foot  Stalks, 
and  are  placed  at  a  confiderable  Diflance  from  each  o- 
therj  they  have  two  Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  which  are 
fmooth.  The  Flowers  come  out  Angle  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fhort,  flat,  hairy  Pods,  containing  one  Row 
of  flat  Seeds. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  mufl  be  raifed  on  a 
hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  other  annnal  Sorts  before-mentioned.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

1  he  twenty  firft  Sort  grows  common  in  all  the  Iflands 
of  the  Weft-Indies.  This  rifes  with  a  flender  Stalk,  a- 
bout  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  Side  Branches 
upward,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  Pairs  of  narrow  Pinnae,  like  thofe  of  the 
ienfitive  Plant.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  each  Foot 
Stalk  fuflaining  two  or .  three  yellow  Flowers,  of  the 
fame  Form  with  the  other  Species  of  this  Genus  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fiiort  flat  Pods,  containing  three  or 
four  fiat  Seeds  in  each. 

I  his  is  an  annual  Plant,  and  requires  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment  a^  the  I  aft  ;  but  as  the  Stalks  of  this  grow  up¬ 
right,  fo  they  will  be  too  tall  to  remain  under  a  Frame 
all  the  Summer  ;  therefore  when  the  Plants  are  ad¬ 
vanced  fo  high  as  to  be  near  the  daffies,  they  lhould 
M  removed  into  the  Stove,  or  a  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they 
may  have  Room  to  grow,  and  be  fereened  from  the 
Cold,  but  in  warm  Weather  lhould  have  a  good  Share 
admited  to  them  ;  with  this  Management  they 
will  flowei  in  July,  and  perfect  their  Seeds  in  Autumn. 
c  rhele,i  lants  are  frequently  preferved  in  the  Gardens 
or  feveral  curious  Perfons,  therefore  I  have  enumerated 
them  here,  though  feveral  of  them  have  not  much 
Beauty  to  recommend  them,  but  are  chiefly  kept  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety.  The  moft  beautiful  are  the  fourth 
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retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Ye  tr,  fo  they  make  an  agree  ¬ 
able  Variety  in  the  Winter  Seafon,  when  intermixed 
with  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries.  All  the 
Species  of  this  Genus  contradl  their  Leaves  every  Even¬ 
ing,  as  the  Sun  declines,  and  open  them  again  with  the 
rifing  Sun  in  the  Morning,  which  is  alfo  common  to 
many  other  Plants,  fome  of  which  turn  their  upper  Sur¬ 
face  outward,  but  all  thofe  of  this  Genus  turn  their  un¬ 
der  Surface  outward,  the  upper  being  very  clofelv  folded 
together.  Thefe  are  what  Linnaeus  titles  Beeping  Plants. 
It  mufl  alfo  be  obferved  that  moft  of  thofe  Plants, 
whofe  under  Surface  is  turned  outward,  are  fuch  as 
grow  upon  dry  fandy  Land,  where  their  Roots  do  not 
find  a  Supply  of  Moifture,  fo  that  the  lower  Surface  of 
their  Leaves  being  generally  covered  with  a  fhort  foft 
Down,  or  Hairs,  detain  the  nightly  Dews,  which  are 
inhaled  by  the  Leaves,  and  furnifh  Part  of  their  Nou- 
rifhment ;  whereas  the  other,  whofe  upper  Surface  is 
turned  outward,  do  not  ftand  in  need  of  this  Supply  ; 
fo  being  fmooth,  the  Moifture  is  caft  off,  and  not  im¬ 
bibed  by  them. 

CASSIDA  [ i .  e.  an  Helmet],  Scull  Cap.  See  Scu¬ 
tellaria. 

CASSINE.  Lin.  Gen.  Riant.  333.  The  Caflioberry 
Bulb,  and  South-Sea  Thea. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement ,  which  is  divided 
into  five  Parts  ;  the  Flower  hath  but  one  Petal ,  which  is 
cut  into  five  obtufe  Segments,  which  fipread  open  it  hath 
five  Stamina ,  which  fipread  firom  each  other ,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  Jingle  Summits  ;  it  hath  a  conical  Gcrmen ,  with¬ 
out  a  Style ,  fiupporting  three  refiexed  Stigma.  T he  Germen 
afterward  becomes  an  umbilicated  Berry  with  three  Cells, 
each  containing  a  fingle  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  intitled,  Pentandria  Trigynia , 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina,  and  three  Stigma. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cassine  fioliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  fierratis,  oppofitis , 
fioribus  corymbofis  axillaribus.  Fig.  PL  Plat.  83.  f.  1. 
Cafjine  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches  from  the  Sides 
of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Cafifme  vera  perquam  fimi- 
Hs ,  arbuficula ,  P  hilly  re  a  fioliis  antagonifiis,  ex  Provincial 
Carolinienfi.  Pluk.  Mant.  40.  The  Caflioberry  Bufh. 

2.  Cassine  fioliis  lanceolatis  alternis  fiernpervirentibus, 
fioribus  axillaribus.  Fig.  PI.  Plat.  83.  /.  2.  Cafjine  with 
ever  green  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  placed  alternately,  and 
Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  CaJJine  vera  Floridanorum ,  arbuficula  baccifierd , 
Alaterni  ferine  facie ,  fioliis  alternatim  fitis  tetrapyrene. 
Pluk.  Mant.  40.  Ever-green  CaJJine,  Yappon,  or  South- 
Sea  Thea. 

The  firft  Sort  rifes  with  two  or  three  Stems,  which 
fend  out  many  Side  Branches  their  whole  Length,  and 
become  bufhy  ;  thefe  feldom  rife  more  than  eight  or  nine 
Feet  high.  The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  oYal  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  which  grow  op¬ 
pofite.  Toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches,  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Sides,  growing  in  round- 
ifh  Bunches  ;  thefe  are  white,  and  are  divided  into  five 
Parts  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ;  in  their  Center  is  placed 
the  Germen,  attended  by  five  Stamina,  which  fipread 
open,  near  as  much  as  the  Segments  of  the  Petal.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  fwells  to  a  round 
Berry,  having  three  Cells,  each  containing  a  fingle  Seed. 
This  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  Plant 
as  the  P hilly rea  Capenfis  folio  celajlri.  Hort.  Elth.  Bur 
thofe  who  know  both  the  Plants,  can  have  no  Doubt 
of  their  being  different.  The  CaJJine  here  mentioned 
drops  its  Leaves  in  Autumn,  whereas  that  Phillyrea  is 
ever-green  ;  the  former  lives  abroad  in  the  open  Air, 
but  the  latter  can  fcarce  be  kept  through  the  Winter  in 
a  Gieen-houle,  without  artificial  Heat,  nor  have  the 
Plants  the  fame  Appearance,  and  withal  differ  effiential- 
ly,  accoiding  to  his  own  Syftem,  in  the  Number  of 
Stamina,  which  removes  them  to  different  Claffes. 
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The  firft  Sort  is  now  become  pretty  common  in  the 
Nurferies  near  London ,  where  it  is  propagated  by  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  Branches,  which  afford  Shoots  in  Plenty 
for  that  Purpofe  from  the  Root,  and  lower  Part  of  the 
Stem,  fo  as  to  become  very  bufhy  and  thick,  if  they 
are  not  cut  off ;  there  are  Numbers  of  thefe  Shrubs 
■which  produce  Flowers  in  England  every  Year,  but  none 
of  them  ripen  their  Seeds. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  extremely  bitter,  fo  that 
if  a  lingle  one  is  chewed,  the  Bitternefs  cannot  be  got¬ 
ten  rid  of  in  a  long  Time.  Thefe  Leaves  will  conti¬ 
nue  green  very  late  in  Autumn,  if  the  Seafon  proves 
mild,  and  they  come  out  early  in  the  Spring,  but  they 
are  frequently  pinched  by  the  Froft  in  March ,  when 
they  appear  fo  foon.  This  Shrub  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

It  loves  a  light  Soil,  not  too  dry,  and  fhould  have  a 
warm  Situation  •,  for,  in  expofed  Places,  the  young 
Shoots  are  frequently  killed  in  the  Winter,  whereby  the 
Shrubs  are  rendered  unfightly,  but  where  they  are  near 
the  Shelter  of  Trees,  or  Walls,  they  are  very  rarely 
hurt. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  and  al- 
fo  in  fome  warm  Parts  of  Virginia ,  but  chiefly  near  the 
Sea  •,  this,  in  the  natural  Places  of  its  Growth,  rifes  to 
the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  fending  out  Branches 
from  the  Ground  upward,  which  form  themfelves  into 
a  Sort  of  Pyramid,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  placed  alternately  ;  thefe  are  in  Texture  and 
Colour  like  thofe  of  Alaternus ,  and  continue  green 
through  the  Year.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  clofe 
Whorls  round  the  Branches,  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves ;  they  are  white,  and  of  the  fame  Shape  as  the 
former,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  red  Berries,  like  thofe 
of  the  former  Sort. 

Dr.  Linnaus  has  feparated  this  from  the  Clafs  in 
which  he  has  placed  the  other,  and  has  joined  it  to  the 
Dahoon  Holly,  fuppofing  them  to  be  the  fame  Plant, 
in  which  he  is  equally  miftaken,  for  they  not  only  dif¬ 
fer  in  the  Shape  of  their  Leaves,  but  alfo  in  their  ef- 
fential  Characters  •,  for  the  Dahoon  Holly  mult,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Syftem,  be  ranged  in  his  twenty-fecond 
Clafs,  and  the  CaJJine  mult  be  ranged  in  his  fifth. 

This  Plant  was  many  Years  preferved  in  feveral  cu¬ 
rious  Gardens  near  London ,  till  the  fevere  Winter  in 
1739,  when  molt  of  them  were  deftroyed,  fo  that  there 
was  fcarce  any  left ;  but  of  late  Years  there  have  been 
many  of  the  young  Plants  raifed  from  Seeds,  which 
came  from  Carolina ,  fome  of  which  have  been  crowing 
in  the  full  Ground,  four  or  five  Years,  and  have  re¬ 
filled  the  Cold  of  the  Winters,  without  Covering, 
but  I  fear  they  will  fuffer  in  very  cold  Seafons,  where 
they  are  not  very  well  Iheltered.  If  this  Plant  can  be 
brought  to  thrive  well  in  England ,  and  to  endure  the 
Winter  in  the  open  Air  ;  it  will  be  a  fine  Plant,  to 
make  a  Variety  in  Plantations  of  ever- green  Trees. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  not  fo  bitter  as  thofe  of 
the  firft,  efpecially  when  green,  therefore  are  prefered 
to  them  for  making  the  Thea  •,  but  an  Infufion  of  the 
Leaves  of  the  firft,  has  been  taken  for  a  Lofs  of  Appe¬ 
tite  by  fome  Perfons  with  good  Succefs  j  but  it  mull 
not  be  too  ftrong,  left  it  fhould  prove  emetic  or  ca¬ 
thartic. 

The  Inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia ,  where 
this  Shrub  grows  in  Plenty,  give  it  the  Title  of  Yapon, 
which  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  Indian  Name  ;  for,  as  it  is  a 
Plant  much  efteemed  by  the  Indians  for  its  medicinal 
Virtues,  they  certainly  have  a  Name  for  it  •,  this  grows 
to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet ;  the  Leaves  are 
about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  thofe  of  the  fmall  leaved 
Alaternus ,  but  are  fomewhat  fhorter,  and  a  little  broader 
at  their  Bale  ;  they  are  a  little  notched  about  their 
Edg  es,  and  are  of  a  thick  Subftance,  and  deep  green  | 
Colour ;  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  produced  at  the 
Joints  near  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaves  ;  but  the  Caf- 
fioberry  Bufh  produces  its  Flowers  in  Umbels  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Shoots  •,  the  Berries  of  this  Yapon 
Gontinue  upon  the  Plants  moft  Part  of  the  Winter,  and, 
being  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  intermixed  with  the  green 
Leaves.,  make  a  fine  Appearance  at  that  Seafon.  From 
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thefe  Berries  continuing  fo  long  untouched  by  the  Birds,' 
we  may  reafonably  conclude,  they  have  feme  venomous 
Quality,  becaufe  few  of  the  Fruits,  or  Berries,  which 
are  wholefome,  efcape  the  Birds,  in  a  Country  where 
there  are  fuch  Flocks  of  many  Kinds  of  Birds/ 

Thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
(which  are  obtained  from  Carolina ,  where  they  grow  in 
great  Plenty  near  the  Sea  Coafts)  ;  they  Ihould  be  lown 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  gentle  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  water  them  frequently, 
until  you  fee  the  Plants  appear,  which  is  fometimes  in 
five  or  fix  Weeks  time,  and  at  other  Times  they  will 
remain  in  the  Ground  until  the  fecond  Year  •,  therefore, 
if  the  Plants  Ihould  not  come  up  in  two  Months  time, 
you  fhould  remove  the  Pots  into  a  fhady  Situation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  October ,  being  careful  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  now  and  then  in  dry 
Weather  giving  them  a  little  Water ;  then  remove  thefe 
Pots  into  Shelter  during  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  and  in  the 
March  following  put  them  upon  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  which 
will  forward  the  Seeds  in  their  Vegetation. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould,  by  De¬ 
grees,  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  in  order  to  inure  them 
to  our  Climate  ;  yet  they  fhould  not  be  expofed  to  the 
open  Sun  at  firft,  but  rather  let  them  have  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun  only,  placing  them  for  fome  Time  where  they 
may  be  flieltered  from  cold  Winds  ;  they  fhould  enjoy 
a  Shelter  during  the  two  or  three  firft  Winters  ;  after 
which  the  Caflioberry  Bufh  may  be  planted  abroad  ; 
but  the  South-Sea  Thea  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots  a  Year 
or  two  longer,  being  flower  of  Growth,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  not  have  Strength  enough  to  refill  the  Cold  when 
young. 

The  Paraguay ,  or  South-Sea  Thea,  is  accounted  by 
the  Indians  very  wholefome,  and  (as  I  have  been  inform¬ 
ed  by  feveral  worthy  Perfons,  who  refided  for  feveral 
Years  in  Carolina )  is  the  only  Phyfick  the  Indians  ufe, 
and  for  which  at  certain  Times  of  the  Year,  they  come 
in  Droves,  fome  hundred  Miles  diftant,  for  the  Leaves 
of  this  Tree  (it  not  being  known  to  grow  at  any  con- 
fiderable  Diftance  from  the  Sea)  ;  where  their  ufual 
Cuftom  is,  to  make  a  Fire  upon  the  Ground,  and,  pitt¬ 
ing  a  great  Kettle  of  Watfer  thereon,  they  throw  into 
it  a  large  Quantity  of  thefe  Leaves,  and  immediately 
fet  themfelves  round  the  Fire,  and,  with  a  Bowl  that 
holds  about  a  Pint,  they  begin  drinking  large  Draughts, 
which  in  a  very  fhort  Time  vomits  them  feverely  i  thus 
they  continue  drinking  and  vomiting,  for  the  Space  of 
two  or  three  Days,  until  they  have  fufficiently  cleanfed 
themfelves  ;  then  they  gather  every  one  a  Bundle  of  the 
Tree  to  carry  away  with  them,  and  retire  to  their  Ha¬ 
bitations,  But  thefe  Gentlemen  obferved  fomething 
very  extraordinary  in  the  Operation  of  this  Plant,  which 
was,  that  in  vomiting  it  gave  them  no  Uneafinefs,  or 
Pain,  but  came  away  in  a  full  Stream  from  their  Mouths, 
without  fo  much  as  declining  their  Heads,  or  the  leaft 
Reaching. 

This  Plant  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as 
that  which  grows  in  Paraguay ,  where  the  Jefuits  of 
that  Country  make  a  great  Revenue  of  the  Leaves, 
which  they  export  to  feveral  other  Countries,  where  it 
is  infufed  and  drank  like  Tea  ;  indeed,  there  are  fome 
Perfons  who  doubt  its  being  the  lame  ;  which  will  be 
pretty  difficult  to  determine,  fince  there  is  fo  little  Con- 
verfe  between  the  Inhabitants  of  Paraguay ,  and  thofe  in 
Europe  ;  and  all  the  Leaves  of  that  Tea,  which  have 
been  brought  to  Europe ,  have  been  generally  fo  broken 
and  defaced,  as  to  render  it  almoft  impofiible  to  know 
their  true  Figure  however,  from  fome  of  the  faireft 
Leaves,  which  were  picked  out  of  the  Paraguay  Tea  by 
a  Perfon  of  Skill,  who  compared  them  with  thofe  of  the 
Yapon,  he  had  great  Realbn  to  believe  they  were  the 
fame  ;  and  as  the  Virtues  attributed  to  the  Yapon  are 
nearly,  if  not  abfolutely,  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Paraguay ,  the  Indians  of  thefe  Northern  Parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica  making  the  lame  Ufe  of  it  as  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  South  Parts  of  America  do,  viz.  to  reftore  loft  Ap¬ 
petites,  and  they  fay  it  gives  them  Courage  and  Agili¬ 
ty,  for  which  Purpofes  it  has  been  in  Ufe  Time  out  of 
Mind ;  we  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  Place  of  its 
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Growth  in  the  North  is  the  fame  Latitude  as  Paraguay 
is  South  ;  fo  I  fhall  beg  Leave  to  infert  the  Account 
given  of  the  Paraguay  Tea  by  Monf.  Frezier ,  who  tra¬ 
velled  through  great  Part  of  New  Spain ,  by  exprefs  Or¬ 
der  of  the  King  of  France. 

In  South-Carolina  the  Plant  is  called  Cajfena  or  South- 
Sea  Tea  :  The  Inhabitants  of  that  Country  do  not 
make  fo  great  Ufe  of  this  Tea,  as  thofe  of  Virginia 
and  North-Carolina ;  in  the  laft  ol  which,  the  white 
People  have  it  in  as  great  Efteem  as  the  Indians ,  and 
make  as  conftant  Ufe  of  it.  1 

Monfieur  Frezier  all'o  fays.  That  the  Spaniards  wno 
live  near  the  Gold  Mines  in  Peru,  are  obliged  frequent¬ 
ly  to  drink  of  the  Herb  Paraguay  or  Mate ,  to  mciften 
their  Brealts,  without  which,  they  are  liable  to  a  lort 
of  Suffocation,  from  the  ftrong  Exhalations  which  are 
continually  coming  from  the  Mines. 

The  fame  Author  alfo  adds,  That  the  Inhabitants  of 
Lima ,  during  the  Day-time,  make  much  Ufe  of  the 
Herb  Paraguay ,  which  fome  call  St.  Bartholomew's 
Herb,  who,  they  pretend,  came  into  thofe  Provinces, 
where  he  made  it  wholefome  and  beneficial  •,  whereas, 
before  it  was  venomous ;  this,  he  fays,  is  brought  to 
Lima  dry,  and  almoft  in  Powder. 

Inftead  of  drinking  the  Tinfture  or  Infufion  apart, 
as  we  drink  Tea,  they  put  the  Herb  into  a  Cup  or 
Bowl  made  of  a  Calahafh  tiped  with  Silver,  which  they 
call  Mate-,  they  add  Sugar,  and  pour  the  hot  Water 
upon  it,  which  they  drink  immediately,  without  giving 
it  Time  to  infufe,  becaufe  it  turns  black  as  Ink.  To 
avoid  fwallowing  the  Herb,  which  fwims  at  the  Top, 
they  make  Ufe  of  a  Silver  Pipe,  at  the  End  whereol  is 
a  Bowl  full  of  little  Holes ;  fo  that  the  Liquor  fucked 
in  at  the  other  End,  is  clear  from  the  Herb.  They 
drink  round  with  the  fame  Pipe,  pouring  hot  Water  on 
the  fame  Herb,  as  it  is  drunk  off.  Inftead  of  a  Pipe, 
which  they  call  Bomhilla ,  fome  Part  of  the  Herb  with 
a  Silver  Separator,  called  Apartador,  full  of  little 
Holes.  The  Reludancy  which  the  French  have  ihewn 
to  drink  after  all  Sorts  of  People,  in  a  Country  where 
many  are  poxed,  has  occafioned  the  inventing  the  Ufe 
of  little  Glafs  Pipes,  which  they  begin  to  ufe  at  Lima. 
This  Liquor,  he  fays,  in  his  Opinion,  is  better  than 
Tea ;  it  has  a  Flavour  of  the  Herb,  which  is  agree¬ 
able  enough :  The  People  of  the  Country  are  fo  ufed 
to  it,  that  even  the  pooreft  drink  it  once  a  Day,  when 
they  rife  in  the  Morning. 

The  Trade  for  this  Herb,  (he  fays,)  is  carried  on  at 
Santa  Fe ,  whither  it  is  brought  up  the  River  of  Plate. 
There  are  two  Sorts  of  it ;  the  one  called  Ter  ha  de  Pa¬ 
los  ;  and  the  other,  which  is  finer,  and  of  more  Virtue, 
Terha  de  Camini  -,  the  laft  is  brought  from  the  Lands 
belonging  to  the  Jefuits.  The  great  Confumption  of  it 
between  La  Paz  and  Cuzco,  where  it  is  worth  half  as 
much  more  as  the  other,  which  is  fent  from  Potofi  to 
La  Paz.  There  come  yearly  from  Paraguay  into  Peru 
about  fifty  thoufand  Arrovas,  twelve  thoufand  hun¬ 
dred  Weight  of  both  Sorts,  whereof  at  leaft  one  Third 
is  of  the  Camini ,  without  reckoning  twenty-five  thou¬ 
fand  Arrovas  of  that  of  Palos  for  Chily.  They  pay 
lor  each  Parcel,  containing  fix  or  feven  Arrovas,  four 
Royals  for  the  Duty  called  Alcavala  (being  a  Rate  up¬ 
on  all  Goods  fold) ;  which,,  with  the  Charge  of  Car¬ 
riage,  being  above  fix  hundred  Leagues,  doubles  the 
firft  Prices,  which  is  about  two  Pieces  of  Eight-,  fo  that 
at  Potofi  it  comes  to  about  five  Pieces  of  Eight  the  Ar- 
rova.  The  Carriage  is  commonly  by  Carts,  which 
carry  an  hundred  and  fifty  Arrovas  from  Santa  Fe  to 
Jujuy,  the  laft  Town  of  the  Province  of  Tucuman 
and  from  thence  to  Potofi,  which  is  an  hundred  Leagues 
farther,  it  is  carried  on  Mules. 

What  this  curious  Author  has  obferved,  on  there  be¬ 
ing  two  Sorts  of  this  Herb,  may  very  well  agree  with 
thofe  two  Sorts  here  mentioned,  fince  both  of°them  are 
generally  fuppofed  to  agree  in  their  Qualities,  though 
one  is  much  preferable  to  the  other;  therefore  I  imagine 
the  Terha  de  Camini  is  what  we  call  Paraguay  or  South- 
Sea  Thea ;  and  Terha  de  Palos  to  be  our  Cafiioberry- 
Bufh,  the  Leaves  of  which  are  extreme  bitter,  efpeci- 
ally  when  taken  green  from  the  Tree,  and  theValte  is 
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hardly  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  Mouth  for  fome  Hours 
after  chewing  a  Leaf  thereof.  But  as  our  Author  only 
law  the  dried  Herb,  he  could  no  more  diftinguifh  their 
Difference,  than  we  can  the  Thea  brought  from  China-, 

I  mean,  as  to  the  particular  Trees  which  produce  it. 

CASTANEA.  Tourn.  Lift.  R.  H.  584.  Tab.  352. 
Raij.  Meth.  Plant.  140.  Fagus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  951. 
[takes  its  Name  from  Caftana ,  a  City  of  TheJJaly,  where 
this  Tree  anciently  grew  in  great  Plenty J.  The  Cheft- 
nut  Tree,  in  French  Chateignier  or  Maronnier. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Tree,  fome - 
times  at  feparate  Difiances,  and  at  other  Times  near  each 
other.  The  male  Flowers  are  fixed  to  a  long  String,  form¬ 
ing  a  fort  of  Katkin  -,  thefe  have  each  an  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  cut  into  five  Parts  ;  they  have  no  Petals ,  hut  include 
about  ten  or  twelve  brifily  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  alfo  an  Empalement  of 
one  Leaf ,  divided  into  four  Parts ,  having  ns  Petals  hut 
a  Germen  fixed  to  the  Empalement ,  fupports  three  Styles 
crowned  by  a  refiexed  Stigma.  The  Germen ,  which  is  fituated 
at  the  Bafe  of  the  Empalement ,  becomes  a  roundifh  Fruit 
armed  with  foft  Spines,  including  one  or  more  Nuts. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Sedtion 
of  Limans’ s  twenty-firft  Clals,  entitled  Moncscia  Poly- 
andria ,  the  Plants  of  this  Section  have  male  and  female 
Flowers,  and  the  male  Flowers  have  many  Stamina ; 
but  he  has  joined  this  Genus  to  the  Fagus,  making 
thefe  only  one  Species,  fothat  he  has  entirely  abolifhed  the 
Title.  However,  as  the  male  Flowers  of  the  Cheft- 
nut  are  formed  into  long  Katkins,  and  thofe  of  the 
Beech  are  globular,  fo  they  may  with  Propriety  be  kept 
feparate  ;  and  this  I  choofe  to  do,  that  it  may  be  more 
intelligible  to  common  Pleaders. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Castanea  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminato-ferratis,  fub- 
tus  nudis.  Cheftnut  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which 
are  lharply  fawed,  and  naked  on  their  under  Side. 
This  is  the  Caftanea  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  418.  The  ma¬ 
nured  Cheftnut. 

2.  Castanea  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  acute  f err  at  is, 
fuhtus  tomentofis,  amentis  filiformibus  nodofis.  Cheftnut 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  lharply  fawed,  which 
are  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  a  (lender  knoted 
Katkin.  This  is  the  Caftanea  pumila  Virginiana,  race - 
mofa  fruffiu  parvo  in  fingulis  capfulis  echinato  unico.  Pluk . 
Aim.  90.  The  Chinquapin. 

3.  Castanea  foliis  cblongo-ovatis,  ferratis,  fruPtu  ro¬ 
tunda  maximo  echinato.  Cheftnut  with  oblong,  oval  faw¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  a  very  large,  round,  prickly  Fruit. 
This  is  the  Sloanea  amplis  Caftan#  foliis ,  fruPtu  echinato. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  49.  Sloanea  with  large  Cheftnut 
Leaves,  and  a  prickly  Fruit. 

The  Cheftnut  is  a  Tree  which  deferves  our  Care,  as 
much  as  any  of  the  Trees  which  are  propagated  in  this 
Country,  either  for  its  Ufe  or  Beauty,  being  one  of 
the  belt  Sort  of  Timber,  and  affording  a  goodly  Shade. 
It  will  grow  to  a  very  great  Size,  and  fpread 
its  Branches  finely  on  every  Side  where  it  has 
Room.  The  Leaves  are  large,  of  a  lucid  green,  and 
continue  late  in  the  Autumn  ;  nor  are  they  fo  liable  to 
be  eaten  by  Infedts,  as  are  thofe  of  the  Oak,  which  of 
late  Years  having  frequently  happened  to  the  latter,  has 
rendered  them  very  unfightly  great  Part  of  Summer, 
which  I  have  never  obferved  to  be  the  Cafe  with  .the 
Cheftnut,  which  renders  them  more  valuable  for  Parks 
and  Plantations  for  Ornament ;  and  there  is  no  better 
Food  for  Deer,  and  many  other  Animals,  than  their 
Nuts,  which  molt  of  them  prefer  to  Acorns ;  but  yet, 
there  fhould  not  be  many  of  thefe  Trees  planted  too 
near  the  Habitation  ;  becaufe,  when  they  are  in  flow¬ 
er,  they  emit  a  very  difagreeable  Odour,  which  is  very 
offenfive  to  moft  People. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Tree,  which  have 
accidentally  arilen  from  Seeds,  which  have  been  fuppof¬ 
ed  diftinft  Species ;  but  the  Differences  are  only  in  the 
Size  of  their  Fruit  and  Leaves,  which  have  been  alter¬ 
ed,  and  improved  by  Culture ;  fo  that  the  wild  and 
manured  Cheftnut,  are  undoubtedly  the  fame ;  for  I 
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have  frequently  found,  that  the  Nuts  taken  from  the 
fame  Tree,  and  cultivated  in  the  fame  Soil,  with  equal 
Care,  have  produced  Trees  with  very  fma.ll  Fruit  •,  and 
among  them  have  been  others,  whofe  Fruit  have  been 
as  large  as  thole  of  the  Parent  Tree;  therefore  they 
can  be  only  efteemed  as  Varieties.  But  in  many  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  Trees  are  cultivated  for  their  Fruit, 
the  People  graft  the  largeft  and  faireft  Fruit,  upon 
Stocks  of  Cheftnut  raifed  from  the  Nut;  and  thefe 
crafted  Trees  are  by  the  French  called  Maronnier ,  but 
thefe  grafted  Trees  are  unfit  for  Timber. 

There  is  alfo  a  Cheftnut  with  variegated  Leaves,  which 
is  propagated  in  the  Nurferies  by  way  of  Curiofity  : 
This  is  maintained  by  buding,  and  inarching  it  upon 
common  Cheftnut  Stocks,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other 
Fruit  Trees;  but  thefe  variegated  Trees  and  Plants, 
are  not  fo  much  regarded  at  prefent,  as  they  were  fome 
Years  paft. 

The  Dwarf  branching  Cheftnut  which  is  mentioned 
in  moft  of  the  Books,  I  take  to  be  only  a  Variety  of 
of  the  Common  ;  for  Dr.  Boerhaave  fhewed  me  fome 
young  Trees  in  his  Garden  near  Leyden ,  which  he  had 
raifed  from  Nuts,  which  were  fent  him  by  Micheti  from 
Florence ,  as  the  true  Fruit  of  the  Dwarf  Cheftnut,  but 
there  appeared  to  be  no  Difference  between  thofe,  and 
fome  other  which  came  from  Nuts  of  the  large  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  in  South -Carolina ,  from  whence 
fome  of  the  Fruit  with  their  outer  Covers,  were  fent 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  few  Years  paft  : 
Thefe  were  as  large  and  round  as  a  Tennis  Ball,  and 
armed  all  over  with  ftrong  Spines  like  a  Hedge-hog : 
Thefe  Capful a  were  divided  regularly  in  four  Cells, 
each  containing  one  fmall  Cheftnut.  At  that  Time  I 
compared  thefe  with  Father  Plumier* s  Defer  iption  and 
Figure,  which  he  exhibited  under  the  Title  of  Sloanea , 
and  found  them  to  agree  exadlly  ;  and  upon  looking 
through  the  Box  in  which  thefe  were  fent,  I  found  fome 
of  the  Leaves  of  the  Tree,  which  alfo  tallied  with  his 
Defcription,  which  confirmed  my  former  Opinion ; 
therefore,  as  I  could  fee  no  other  Difference  between  the 
Fruit  of  this,  and  the  common  Cheftnut,  but  its  hav¬ 
ing  four  regular  Cells,  divided  by  Partitions,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  Cheftnut  have  only  two  or  three  ;  I  have 
joined  them  together,  being  perfuaded,  that  farther 
Obfervations,  willjuftify  my  fo  doing. 

It  does  not  appear  where  Plumier  found  this  Tree 
growing  naturally,  though  it  is  probable,  it  might  be 
in  Lout/iana  ;  for  I  think  it  could  not  be  in  either  of  the 
IVefi  India  Iflands,  where  the  Heat  is  too  great,  for 
this  Tree  to  thrive ;  though  this  is  tender  while  young, 
for  two  or  three  young  Plants  which  were  raifed  in 
England ,  did  not  furvive  the  third  Winter. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  was  formerly  in  greater 
Plenty  amongft  us  than  at  prefent,  as  may  be  proved 
by  the  old  Buildings  in  London ,  which  were  for  the  moft 
'Part  of  this  Timber ;  and  in  a  Defcription  of  London , 
writen  by  Fitz- Stephens,  in  Henry  the  Second’s  Time, 
he  fpeaks  of  a  very  noble  Foreft,  which  grew  on  the 
North  Part  of  it :  Proxime  (fays  he)  p  at  et  for  eft  a  ingens , 
faltus  numerofi  ferarum ,  latebra  cervorum ,  damarum ,  a- 
prorum ,  (P  taurorum  fylveftrium ,  (Pc.  And  there  are 
fome  Remains  of  old  decayed  Cheftnuts,  in  the  old 
Woods  and  Chaces  not  far  diftant  from  London  ;  which 
plainly  proves,  that  this  Tree  is  not  fo  great  a  Stranger 
to  our  Climate,  as  many  People  believe,  and  may  be 
cultivated  in  England ,  to  afford  an  equal  Profit  with 
any  of  the  larger  Timber  Trees,  fince  the  Wood  of 
this  Tree  is  equal  in  Value  to  the  belt  Oak,  and,  for 
many  Purpofes,  far  exceeding  it ;  as  particularly  for 
making  Veffels  for  all  Kinds  of  Liquor,  it  having  a 
Property  (when  once  thoroughly  feafoned)  of  main¬ 
taining  its  Bulk  conftantly,  and  is  not  fubjedt  to  lhrink 
or  fwell,  as  other  Timber  is  too  apt  to  do  ;  and  I  am 
certainly  informed,  that  ail  the  large  Calks,  Tuns,  (Pc. 
for  their  Wines  in  Italy ,  are  made  of  this  Timber  ;  and 
it  is  for  that,  and  many  more  Purpofes,  in  greater  E- 
fteem  amongft  the  Italians ,  than  any  other  Timber 
whatever.  It  is  alfo  very  valuable  for  Pipes  to  convey 
Water  under  Ground,  as  enduring  longer  than  the 
Elm,  or  any  other  Wood.  In  Italy  it  is  planted  for  Cop- 
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pice  Wood,  and  is  very  much  cultivated  in  Stools,  to 
make  Stakes  lor  their  Vines ;  which,  being  ftuck’  into' 
the  Ground,  will  endure  feven  Years,  which  is  longer 
than  any  other  Stakes  will  do,  by  near  half  the  Time. 
The  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Timber,  together  with  the 
Beauty  of  the  Tree,  renders  it  as  well  worth  propagat¬ 
ing  as  any  Tree  whatever,  efpecially  in  Avenues  or 
fmaller  Plantations  near  a  Dwelling  Houfe. 

Thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  planting  the  Nuts  in 
February ,  in  Beds  of  frelh  undunged  Earth.  The  beft 
Nuts  for  fovving,  are  fuch  as  are  brought  from  Portugal 
and  Spain ,  and  are  commonly  fold  in  Winter  for  Eat¬ 
ing,  provided  they  are  not  Kiln-dried,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  Cafe  of  thofe  brought  from  Abroad,  which  is 
done  to  prevent  their  fprouting  or  rooting  in  their  Paf- 
fage ;  therefore,  if  they  cannot  be  procured  frefh  from 
the  Tree,  it  will  be  much  better  to  ufe  thofe  of  the 
( Growth  of  England,  which  are  full  as  good  to  low  for 
Timber  or  Beauty,  as  any  of  the  foreign  Nuts,  though 
their  Fruit  is  much  fmaller:  Thefe  fhould  be  preferv- 
ed,  until  the  Seafon  for  lowing,  in  Sand,  where  Mice, 
or  other  Vermin  cannot  come  to  them,  otherwife  they 
will  foon  deftroy  them  :  Before  you  fet  them,  it  will 
be  proper  to  put  them  into  Water,  to  try  their  Good- 
nefs,  which  is  known  by  their  Ponderolity  ;  thofe  of 
them  that  fwim  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Water  fhould 
be  rejected,  as  good  for  nothing ;  but  fuch  as  fink  to 
the  Bottom,  you  may  be  fure  are  good. 

In  feting  thefe  Seeds  or  Nuts,  the  beft  Way  is,  to 
make  a  Drill  with  a  Hoe  (as  is  commonly  pradtifed  in 
feting  Kidney  Beans)  about  four  Inches  deep,  in  which 
you  fhould  place  the  Nuts,  at  about  four  Inches  Di- 
ftance,  with  their  Eye  uppermoft;  then  draw  the  Earth 
over  them  with  a  Rake,  and  make  a  fecond  Drill  at 
about  a  Foot  Diftance  from  the  former,  proceeding  as 
before,  allowing  three  or  four  Rows  in  a  Bed,  with  an 
Alley  between,  three  Feet  broad,  for  a  Conveniency  of 
clearing  the  Beds,  (Pc.  When  you  have  finifhed  your 
Plantation,  you  muft  be  careful,  that  it  is  not  deftroy- 
ed  by  Mice,  or  other  Vermin  ;  which  is  very  often  the 
Cafe,  if  they  are  not  presented  by  Traps,  or  other 
Means. 

In  April  thefe  Nuts  will  appear  above  Ground  ;  you 
muft  therefore  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
efpecially  while  young:  In  thefe  Beds  they  may  remain 
for  two  Years,  when  you  fhould  remove  them  into  a 
Nurfery,  at  a  wider  Diftance.  The  beft  Seafon  for 
tranfplanting  thefe  Trees,  is  either  in  October  or  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  February ;  but  October  is  the  beft  Seafon  : 
The  Diftance  thefe  fhould  have  in  the  Nurfery,  is  three 
Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  one  Foot  in  the  Rows :  You 
muft  be  careful  in  tranfplanting  thefe  Trees,  to  take 
them  up  without  injuring  their  Roots,  nor  fhould  they 
remain  long  out  of  the  Ground;  but  if  thefe  Trees 
have  a  downright  Tap  Root,  it  fhould  be  cut  off,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  intended  to  be  removed  again  ;  this 
will  occafion  their  puting  out  lateral  Roots,  and  render 
them  lefs  fubjedt  to  mifearry,  when  they  are  removed 
for  good. 

The  Time  generally  allowed  them  in  this  Nurfery,  is 
three  or  four  Years,  according  to  their  Growth  ;  but 
the  younger  they  are  tranfplanted,  the  better  they  will 
fucceed ;  during  which,  you  fhould  be  careful  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  obferving  alfo  to  prune  off 
lateral  Branches,  which  would  retard  their  upright 
Growth  ;  and  where  you  find  any  that  are  difpofed  to 
grow  crooked,  either  by  their  upper  Bud  being  hurt, 
or  from  any  other  Accident,  you  may  the  Year  after 
planting,  in  March ,  cut  them  down  to  the  lowermoft 
Eye  next  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  which  will  caufe 
them  to  make  one  ftrong  upright  Shoot,  and  may  be 
afterwards  trained  into  good  ftrait  Trees :  But  this 
fhould  not  be  pradtifed,  unlefs  the  Plants  have  abfo- 
lutely  loft  their  leading  Shoot ;  for  although  the  Stems 
of  the  Trees  fhould  be  very  crooked  (as  is  generally 
the  Cafe  with  thefe  Trees  when  young);  yet  when  they 
are  tranfplanted  out,  and  have  Room  to  grow,  as  they 
increafe  in  Bulk,  they  will  grow  more  upright,  and 
their  Stems  will  become  ftrait,  as  I  have  frequently  ob- 
ferved,  where  there  have  been,  great  Plantations. 
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But  in  doing  of  this,  you  mud  be  careful  not  to  di¬ 
do  rb  their  Roots,  which,  perhaps  might  deftroy  them. 
Thefe  Trees  require  no  other  Manure  than  their  own 
Leaves,  which  fhould  be  buffered  to  rot  upon  the 
Ground;  and  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  the  Grouno 
diould  have  a  flight  Diging,  when  thefe  fhould  be 
buried  between  their  Roots,  but  not  too  clofe  to  the 
Trees,  which  might  be  injurious  to  their  young  fibres. 

After  having  remained  three  or  four  Years  in  the 
Nurfery,  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting,  either  in 
Rows  for  Avenues  to  a  Houfe,  or  in  Quarters  for 
Wildernefs  Plantations ;  but  if  you  intend  them  for 
Timber,  it  is  by  much  the  better  Method  to  low  them 
in  Furrows  (as  is  pratftifed  for  Oaks,  (Ac.)  and  let 
them  remain  unremoved;  for  thefe  Trees  are  apt  to 
have  a  downright  Tap  Root,  which,  being  Hurt  by 
tranfplanting,  is  often  a  Check  to  their  upright  Growth, 
and  caufes  them  to  Shoot  out  into  lateral  Branches,  as 
is  the  Cafe  with  the  Oak,  Walnut,  (Ac. 

Therefore,  where-ever  any  of  thefe  Trees  are  plant¬ 
ed  for  Timber,  they  fhould  remain  unremoved :  But 
where  the  Fruit  of  them  is  more  fought  after,  then  it 
is  certainly  the  better  Way  to  tranfplant  them  ;-  for  as 
tranfplanting  is  a  Check  to  the  luxuriant  Growth  of 
Trees,  fo  it  is  a  Promoter  of  their  Fructification,  as 
may  be  evinced  by  obferving  low  fhrubby  Oaks,  Wal¬ 
nuts,  (Ac.  which  generally  have  a  greater  Plenty  of 
Fruit,  than  any  of  the  larger  and  more  vigorous  Trees; 
and  the  Fruit  of  fuch  Trees  is  much  fuperior  in  Tafte, 
though  the  Seeds  of  vigorous  Trees  are  vaftly  prefer¬ 
able  for  Plantations  of  Timber;  for  it  is  a  conftant 
Obfervation,  that,  by  faving  Seeds  from  Dwarf  Trees 
or  Plants,  from  Time  to  Time,  they  may  be  rendered 
much  lower  in  their  Growth,  than  is  their  natural  Size; 
but  where  the  Fruit  is  mod  defired,  then  they  fhould 
be  taken  from  fuch  Trees  as  produce  the  larged  and 
fweeted  Nuts,  which  are  commonly  found  upon  fuch 
Trees  as  fpread  the  mod,  and  have  horizontal  Roots ; 
for  the  weaker  Trees  being  lefs  capable  to  furnifh  a 
Supply  of  Nourifhment,  and  having  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Fruit  upon  them,  to  which  this  mud  be  didri- 
buted,  together  with  their  Roots  lying  near  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground  (by  y/hich  means  the  Juices  are  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  by  Sun,  Air,  (Ac.  before  it  enters  their 
VefTels),  it  is  certain  their  Juices  are  better  digeded, 
and  their  Fruits  better  maturated,  than  thofe  can  pof- 
fibly  be,  which  grow  upon  drong  vigorous  Trees, 
which  have  long  Tap  Roots  tuning  feveral  Feet  deep 
into  the  Earth,  and  confequently  take  in  vad  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  crude  unprepared  Juice,  which  is  buoyed  up  to 
the  extreme  Parts  of  the  Tree ;  and  thefe  feldom  hav¬ 
ing  many  lateral  Branches,  to  diged  and  prepare  their 
Juice,  by  perfpiring  or  throwing  off  the  crude  Part, 
before  it  enters  the  Fruits. 

And  this,  I  dare  fay,  univerfally  holds  good  in  all 
Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  is  often  the  Occafion  of  the 
good  and  bad  Qualities  of  the  fame  Sorts  of  Fruits 
growing  on  the  fame  Soil. 


What  has  been  related  about  grafting  this  Tree  int< 
the  Walnut,  to  promote  their  bearing,  or  render  tliei 
Fruit  fairer;  or  inoculating  Cherries  into  the  Chednut 
for  later  Fruit,  is  very  whimfical  and  filly,  fmce  nei 
ther  the  Chednut  nor  Walnut  will  receive  its  own  Kin; 
any  other  way  than  by  inoculating  or  inarchin o- ;  an( 
it  is  the  latter  only,  by  which  the  Walnut  can  be  pro 
pagated  ;  nor  was  it  ever  known,  that  any  two  Tree 
of  a  diderent  Genus  would  take  upon  each  other  f< 
as  to  produce  either  a  good  Tree  or  Fruit  ;  therefor 
we  may  judly  explode  all  thofe  different  Graftings  o 
various  Trees  upon  each  other,  fo  much  talked  of  b 
the  Ancients ;  at  lead  we  may  fuppofe  thofe  Trees  ar 
not  known  by  the  lame  Names  now,  that  they  ar 
mentioned  by  in  their  Writings ;  for  I  have  made  ma 
ny  i  nals  upon  them,  which,  although  performed  wit' 
great  Care,  and  in  different  Seafons,  yet  fcarcely  on 
ot  them  fucceeded.  But  to  return  : 

If  you  defign  a  large  Plantation  of  thefe  Trees  fo 
i  imber,  after  having  two  or  three  Times  ploughed  th 
Ground  the  better  to  dedroy  the  Roots  of" Weeds 
}ou  fhould  make  your  Furrows  about  fix  FeetDidanc 


from  each  other,  in  which  you  fhould  .lay  the  Nuts 
about  ten  Inches  apart,  covering  them  with  Earth  about 
three  Inches  deep;  and,  when  they  come  up,  you  mud 
carefully  clear  them  from  Weeds:  The  Didance  allowed 
between  each  Row,  is  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Horfie  Hoeing 
Plough,  which  will  difpatch  a  great  deal  of  this  Work 
in  a  fhort  Time,  but  it  diould  be  performed  with  great 
Care,  fo  as  not  to  injure  the  young  Plants ;  therefore 
the  Middle  of  the  Spaces  only  fhould  be  cleaned  with 
this  Inftrument,  and  a  Hand  Hoe  mud  be  ufed  to 
clean  between  the  Plants  in  the  Rows,  and  alfoon  each 
Side,  where  it  will  be  unfafe  for  the  Plough  to  be  drawn ; 
and  in  Hand  hoeing,  there  mud  be  great  Care  taken, 
not  to  cut  the  tender  Rind  of  the  Plants.  If  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  the  Spaces  are  carefully  dired  with  the 
Plough,  it  will  not  only  make  the  Ground  clean,  but  al- 
fo  loofen  it,  fo  as  that  the  Sun  and  Moidure  may 
more  eafily  penetrate  the  fame,  which  will  greatly 
promote  the  Growth  of  the  Plants ;  and  the  oftener 
thefe  Ploughings  are  repeated,  the  cleaner  will  be  the 
Ground,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  Progrefs  of  the 
Plants,  which  cannot  be  kept  too  clean  while  they  are 
young:  When  thefe  have  remained  three  or  four  Years 
(if  the  Nuts  fucceeded  well),  you  will  have  many  of 
thefe  Trees  to  remove;  which  diould  be  done  at  the 
Seafons  before  diredled,  leaving  the  Trees  about  three 
Feet  Didance  in  the  Rows ;  at  which  Didance  they 
may  remain  for  three  or  four  Years  more,  when  you 
diould  remove  every  other  Tree,  to  make  Room  for  the 
remaining,  which  will  reduce  the  whole  Plantation  to 
fix  Feet  fquare  ;  which  will  be  Didance  enough  for  them 
to  remain  in,  until  they  are  large  enough  for  Poles, 
when  you  may  cut  down  every  other  of  thefe  Trees 
(making  Choice  of  the  lead  promidng)  within  a  Foot 
of  the  Ground,  in  order  to  make  Stools  for  Poles, 
which,  in  eight  or  ten  Years  Time,  will  be  drong 
enough  to  lop  for  Hoops,  Flop  Poles,  (Ac.  for  which 
Purpofes  they  are  preferable  to  mod  other  Trees ;  fo 
that  every  tenth  Year,  here  will  be  a  fredi  Crop,  which 
will  pay  the  Rent  of  the  Ground,  and  all  other  in¬ 
cumbent  Charges,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  a  full  Crop 
of  growing  Timber  left  upon  the  Ground :  But  as  the 
large  Trees  increafe  in  Bulk,  their  Didance  of  twelve 
Feet  fquare  will  be  too  fmall,  therefore,  when  they 
have  grown  to  a  Size  for  fmall  Boards,  you  diould  fell 
every  other  Tree,  which  will  reduce  them  to  twenty- 
four  Feet  fquare,  which  is  a  proper  Didarrce  for  them 
to  remain  for  good ;  this  will  give  Air  to  the  Under¬ 
wood  (which,  by  this  Time,  would  be  too  much  over¬ 
hung  by  the  Clofenefs  of  the  large  Trees) ;  by  which 
Means  that  will  be  greatly  encouraged,  and  the  fmall 
Timber  felled,  will  pay  fuffieient  Intered  for  the  Mo¬ 
ney  at  drd  laid  out  in  Planting,  (Ac.  with  the  Princi¬ 
pal  alfo  ;  fo  that  ail  the  remaining  Trees  are  clear 
Profit,  for  the  Under-wood  dill  continuing,  will  pay 
the  Rent  of  the  Ground,  and  all  other  Expences  ;  and 
what  a  fine  Edate  here  will  be,  for  a  fucceeding  Gene¬ 
ration,  in  about  fourfeore  Years,  I  leave  every  one  to 
judge. 

The  Chinquapin,  or  Dwarf  Virginian  Chednut,  is  at 
prefent  very  rare  in  England ;  it  is  very  common  in  the 
Woods  of  America ,  where  it  feldom  grows  above 
twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high,  and  produces  great  Plen¬ 
ty  of  Nuts,  which  are,  for  the  mod  Part  fingle,  in 
each  outer  Coat  or  Capfule.  This  Tree  is  very  hardy, 
and  will  refid  the  fevered  of  our  Winters  in  the  open 
Ground  ;  but  is  very  apt  to  decay  in  Summer,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  is  planted  in  very  dry  Ground.  The  Nuts 
of  thefe  Trees,  if  brought  from  America ,  diould  be  put 
up  in  Sand  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  lent  to  Eng¬ 
land  immediately;  otherwife  they  lofe  their  growing 
Quality,  which  is  the  Reafon  this  Tree  is  at  prefent  fo 
fcarce  with  us ;  for  not  one  Seed  in  five  Hundred  lent 
over  ever  grew,  which  was  owing  to  the  Negledt  of 
puting  them  up  in  this  Manner  :  Indeed,  mod  of  the 
Nuts  which  have  been  brought  over,  have  been  Kiln- 
dried,  to  preferve  them  from  fprouting,  which  infalli¬ 
bly  deftroys  the  Germen  :  When  the  Nuts  arrive,  they 
Ihould  be  put  into  the  Ground  as  foon  as  poffible ;  and 
if  the  Winter  diould  prove  levere,  it  will  be  proper  to 
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cover  the  Ground  with  Leaves,  Tan,  or  Peafe  Haulm, 
to  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  the  Ground,  fo 
as  to  deftroy  the  Nuts  :  This  Sort  of  Cheftnut  delights 
jn  a  moift  Soil,  but  if  the  Wet  continues  long  upon  the 
Ground  in  Winter,  it  is  apt  to  kill  the  Trees.  This 
Tree  will  take  by  inarching  upon  the  common  Sort ; 
but  the  Trees  fo  propagated,  feldom  fucceed  well. 

I  have  feen  a  Specimen,  and  fome  Nuts  of  a  Dwarf 
Cheftnut,  which  were  brought  from  North  America. 
which  differed  from  all  the  other  Sorts  ;  and  I  have 
been  informed,  that  the  French  have  raifed  Plants  of 
this  Kind,  from  the  Nuts  which  were  brought  from 
Canada ,  but  as  I  have  not  feen  any  of  the  Plants  raifed 
in  England ,  fo  i  can  give  no  farther  Account  of  it, 
than  that  fome  of  the  late  Writers  have  fuppofed  it 
might  be  the  Dwarf  branching  Kind  beforementioned. 

CASTANEA  EQUINA.  See  Efculus. 

C  A  STORE  A.  See  Durantia. 

CATANANCHE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  824.  Cata- 
nance.  Lcurn.  Inft,  R.  H.  478.  Lab.  271.  [K afaudyxv, 
a  violent  Allurement  to  Love ,  of  xdld  and  dvolyw,  Necef- 
fjy ,  or  of  xdlou /«fx«'£«,  to  compel-,  fo  called,  becaufe  of 
the  Opinion  the  Ancients  had  of  it,  that  it  was  a  ftrong, 
and  alrnoft  invincible  Inducement  to  Love,]  Candia 
Lions  Foot.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  altered  its  Name  to  Ca- 
tananche. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets , 
tbofe  on  the  Border  being  longer  than  thofe  which  are  in 
the  Center  thefe  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  Empale - 
inert ,  which  is  permanent  and  elegant.  I  he  Florets  are  of 
one  Leaf  L ongue-Jhaped ,  indented  in  five  Parts ,  and  are 
longer  than  the  Empalement  thefe  have  each  five  jhort  hairy 
Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits.  The  Germen 
is  fituated  below  the  Flower ,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  with  a  bifid  Stigma  which 
is  refiexed.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  oval 
Seed,  which  is  comprejjed  and  crowned  with  Brifiles,  in- 
clojed  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion 
cf  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  Mqualis ,  the  Flowers  of  this  Clafs  have  their 
Stamina  feparate,*and  their  Summits  connected  together 
in  a  Cylinder,  and  thofe  of  this  Sedtion  have  only  her¬ 
maphrodite  Flowers.  T curnefort  places  it  in  the  fecond 
Sedtion  of  his  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  a  femiflofculous  Flower,  whofe  Seeds  have 
no  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Catananche  fquamis  calycinis  inferioribus  ovatis. 
TLori.  Cliff.  390.  Catananche  whofe  under  Scales  of 
the  Empalement  are  oval.  This  is  the  Catanance  quo- 
rtindam.  Lugd.  FUJI .  1 1 90. 

2.  Catananche  fquamis  calycinis  inferioribus  lanceo- 
latis.  Hort.  Cliff.  390.  Catananche  whofe  under  Scales 
of  the  Empalement  are  Spear-fhaped.  This  is  the  Ca¬ 
tanance  fiore  luteoy  latiore  folio.  Lourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  478. 
Catanance  with  a  yellow  Flower  and  a  broader  Leaf. 

L ournefort  mentions  a  third  Sort  with  a  narrow  Leaf, 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  fecond  i  but  if  there  is  fuch 
a  diftindt  Species,  I  have  not  happened  to  meet  with  it, 
for  although  I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds  from 
feveral  Parts  of  Europe ,  by  this  Title,  yet  I  could  not 
find  any  Difference  between  the  Plants,  and  thofe  of 
the  fecond  Sort*  therefore  I  fuppofe  L ournefort  may 
have  found  the  Plants  growing  on  a  fterile  Soil,  where 
the  Leaves  were  much  narrower  than  thofe  growing  in 
a  Garden,  or  in  better  Ground,  which  may  have  in¬ 
duced  him  to  fuppofe  they  were  diftindt  Species.  Both 
thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  South  of  France ,  in 
Spain ,  Italy ,  and  Candia ,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title 
of  Candia  Lions  Foot. 

The  firft  Sort  fends  out  many  long,  narrow,  hairy 
Leaves,  which  are  jaged  on  their  Edges,  like  thofe  of 
Buckfhorn  Plaintain,  but  the  Leaves  are  broader,  the 
Jags  are  deeper,  and  at  greater  Diftances  ;  thefe  lie  flat 
on  the  Ground,  turning  their  Points  upwards,  which 


are  very  narrow.  Between  the  Leaves  come  out  the 
Flower  Stalks,  which  are  in  Number  proportionable  to 
the  Size  of  the  Plant  *,  for  from  an  old  thriving  Root, 
there  is  frequently  eight  or  ten,  and  young  Plants  do 
not  fend  out  more  than  two  or  three.  Thefe  Stalks  rife 
near  two  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  fmall  Branches 
upward,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like  thofe 
below,  but  are  ftlialler,  and  have  few  or  no  Jags  on 
their  Edges :  Each  of  thefe  fmaller  Branches  (or  Foot 
Stalks)  are  terminated  with  Angle  Heads  of  Flowers, 
having  a  dry  filvery  fcaly  Empalement,  in  which  are 
included  three  or  four  Florets,  whofe  Petals  are  broad* 
flat,  and  indented  at  their  Ends-,  thefe  are  of  a  fine 
blue  Colour,  having  a  dark  Spot  at  Bottom,  and  in 
each  the  five  Stamina,  with  their  yellow  Summits, 
Handing  a  little  above  the  Petal,  make  a  pretty  Appear¬ 
ance. 

It  has  been  by  fome  Authors  titled  Chondrilla  carulea , 
i.  e.  Blue  Gum  Cicory,  and  by  others  Sefamoides,  or 
Catanance  Sefamoides.  Cafpar  Bauhin  calls  it  Chondrilla 
coerulea  cyan  capitulo.  Pin.  130.  Blue  Gum  Cicory  with 
a  Blue  Bottle  Head.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with 
double  Flowers,  which  is  not  very  common  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  broader  Leaves  than  the  firft, 
which  are  fmoother,  and  lefs  jaged  on  their  Edges  : 
From  each  Root  arife  one  or  two  Stalks,  which  grow 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fending  out  two  or  three  Ben¬ 
der  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  a  fingle  Head  of  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  inclofed  in  a  dry  fcaly  Empalement,  of 
a  darker  Colour  than  thofe  of  the  firft  ;  as  thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fmall,  fo  they  make  but  little  Appearance, 
therefore  the  Plant  is  only  kept  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is. a  Perennial,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  Heads  taken  off  the  Mother  Plant,  either 
in  Spring  or  Autumn  ;  but  thofe  Plants  which  are  raif¬ 
ed  from  Seeds,  are  much  ftronger  than  thofe  from  Slips. 
Thefe  Plants  are  commonly  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  fandy  Soil,  in  order  to  fhelter  them  in  the  Winter 
from  fevere  Frofts  •,  but  if  they  are  planted  in  warm 
Borders,  either  under  Walls,  Pales,  or  Hedges,  and 
in  a  moderately  dry  Soil,  they  will  endure  abroad  very 
well.  This  Plant  begins  flowering  in  May ,  and  conti¬ 
nues  till  Auguft  or  September  (efpecially  if  the  Summer 
is  not  too  dry),  it  is  a  pretty  Ornament  to  a  Garden,  and 
is  eafily  kept  within  Bounds.  This  may  alfo  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a  Border  of 
good  light  Earth  in  March ;  and  in  May,  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  either  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  Pots  or  Borders,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  flow¬ 
ering.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  remain  unremoved  for 
three  or  four  Years  when  they  are  planted  in  the  full 
Ground,  which  will  caufe  them  to  flower  better,  and 
they  will  produce  more  Seeds.  The  Seeds  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

The  other  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  and  therefore  on¬ 
ly  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  ripen  very  well  in  this 
Country.  The  Time  for  fowing  them  is  early  in 
March ,  in  Beds  or  Borders  of  light  Earth  where  they 
are  to  remain,  which  will  come  up  in  a  Month’s  time, 
and  will  require  no  other  Cafe  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe. 
Thefe  flower  in  June ,  and  perfedt  their  Seeds  in  Auguft 
or  September ;  but  as  they  have  little  Beauty,  they  are 
not  often  kept  in  Gardens. 

CATAPUTIA  Major.  See  Ricinus. 

CATAPUTIA  Minor.  See  Euphorbia. 

C  ATARI  A.  See  Nepeta. 

CATCH-FLY.  See  Lychnis, 

CATERPILLARS. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  this  Infedt,  which  are  very 
pernicious  to  a  Garden ;  but  there  are  two  Sorts  which 
are  the  moft  common,  and  deftrudtive  to  young  Plants  : 
one  of  them  is  that  which  the  white  butterfly  breeds 
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It  is  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  fpoted  with  black  •,  and 
commonly  in  feds  the  the  tender  Leaves  of  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  and  the  Indian  Crefs.  Thefeeatoff  all  the 
tender  Parts  of  the  Leaves,  leaving  only  the  Fibres  en¬ 
tire  •,  fo  that  very  often  we  fee,  in  the  Autumn  Seafon, 
whole  Gardens  of  Winter  Cabbages  and  Savoys  almoft 
deftroyed  by  them  ;  efpecially  in  thofe  which  are  croud- 
ed  with  Trees,  or  are  near  great  Buildings.  They  al¬ 
ways  increafe  moll  in  very  dry  Sealons ;  and  when  the 
Plants  have  been  ftinted  by  the  Drought,  they  are  con- 
ftantly  attacked  •,  whereas  thofe  which  are  in  Vigour, 
feldom  fuffer  much  by  thofe  Infe£ts.  Nor  is  there  any 
other  Method  found  out  to  deftroy  them,  that  I  know' 
of,  but  to  pick  them  off  the  Plants  before  they  are 
lpread  from  their  Nefls  •,  by  which  Means,  though  per¬ 
haps  many  may  be  overlooked,  yet  their  Numbers  will 
be  greatly  diminifhed.  But  this  Work  muft  be  often 
repeated  during  the  warm  Weather,  when  the  Butter¬ 
flies  are  abroad,  which  are  continually  depoflting  their 
E»crs,  and  in  a  few  Days  time  will  be  matamorphofed  to 
perfect  Caterpillars.  But  as  thefe,  for  the  mod  part, 
feed  upon  the  outer  Leaves  of  Plants,  fo  they  are  more 
eafily  taken  than  the  other  Sort,  which  is  much  larger  : 
The  Skin  is  very  tough,  and  of  a  dark  Colour  :  This  is 
called,  by  the  Gardeners,  a  Grub,  and  is  exceeding 
hurtful.  The  Eggs  of  this  Sort  of  Caterpillar,  are, 
for  the  molt  part,  depoflted  in  the  very  Heart  or  Center 
of  the  Plant  (efpecially  in  Cabbages) ;  where,  after  it 
hath  obtained  its  Form,  it  eats  its  Way  out  through 
all  the  Leaves  thereof;  and  alfo  their Dung,being  lodg¬ 
ed  between  the  inclofed  Leaves  of  the  Cabbages,  gives 
them  an  ill  Scent. 

This  Infect  alfo  burrows  juft  under  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  and  makes  great  Havock  on  young  Plants,  by 
eating  them  through  their  tender  Shanks,  and  drawing 
them  into  their  Holes.  The  Mifchief  is  chiefly  done  in 
the  Night :  whenever  you  obferve  this,  you  fhould  every 
Morning  look  over  your  Plat  of  Plants  ;  and  wherever 
you  fee  any  Plants  eaten  off,  ftir  the  Ground  round 
about  the  Place  with  your  Fingers  an  Inch  deep,  and 
you  will  certainly  find  them  out.  This  is  the  only  Me¬ 
thod  I  know  of  deftroying  them. 

CATKINS,  or  IULUS. 

This  is,  by  the  Botanifts,  called  Flos  Amentaceus  :  It 
is  an  Aggregate  of  Summits,  which  are  joined  together 
in  form  of  a  Rope  or  Cat’s  Tail,  and  is  the  male  Flower 
of  the  Trees  which  produce  them;  as  the  Firs,  Pines, 
Cedars,  Walnuts,  Birch  Tree,  and  Willows. 

CAT  ESBfEA.  Fin.  Gen.  Plant.  121.  Hijl.  Carolin. 
Vol.  2.  p.  ioo.  The  Lily  Thorn. 

The  Chambers  are, 

It  hath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Feaf, 
with  five  Jharp  Indentures ;  the  Flower  is  of  one  Feaf , 
Funnel-Jhaped ,  having  a  very  long  Tube,  which  gradually 
widens  to  the  Top ,  where  it  is  four  cornered  and  fipread 
open  ;  it  hath  four  Stamina  rijing  in  the  Neck  of  the  Tube, 
t Ci  initiated  by  oblong^  ere  II  Summits ;  the  roundijh  Germen  is 
fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  Berry  with  one  Cell ,  filled  with  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firffc  Seftion  of 
Finv.aus* s  fourth  Clafs,  entitled  Tetr anaria  Monogynia  ; 
the  Flower  having  four  Stamina  and  one  Style.  The 
Name  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Gronovius ,  in  Honour  of 
Mr.  Mark  Catefby ,  F.  R.  S.  who  brought  the  Seeds  of 
itfiifl  into  England ,  from  the  Bahama  Iflands ,  where 
he  found  it  growing  naturally ;  and  he  has  exhibited  a 
Figure  of  it  in  his  Hiftory  of  Carolina. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Catesb2ea.  Fin.  Sp.  Plant,  iop.  The  Lily  Thorn. 
This  is  the  Irutex  fpinofus  Buxi  foliis,  plurimis  fimul  na- 
Jcentibus,  fiore  tetrapetaloide ,  pendulo,  fordide  fiavo,  tubo 
cngiffimo,  frudlu  ovali  croceo ,  femina  parva  continente. 
Catefb.  Hift.  Carol.  2.  p.  100.  Thorny  Shrub,  with 
Box  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters,  a  four  cornered  Petal, 
of  a  dull  yellow  Colour,  and  hanging  Flower,  with  a 

very  long  Tube,  and  an  oval  Saffron  coloured  Fruit 
containing  fmall  Seeds. 
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This  Shrub  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Catefby ,  near  Ntlf- 
fau  Town,  in  the  Ifland  of  Providence ,  where  lie  law  two 
of  them  growing,  which  were  all  he  everfaw;  from 
thefe  he  gathered  the  Seeds,  and  brought  them  to  England 
in  1726,  from  which  many  Plants  were  raifed  in  the 
Englifh  Gardens,  fome  of  which  have  fince  flowered  here. 

It  rifes  with  a  branching  Stem  to  the  Height  of  ten 
or  twelve  Feet,  which  is  covered  with  a  pale  ruffet 
Bark  ;  the  Branches  come  out  alternately,  from  the 
Bottom  to  the  Top,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
Leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Box  Tree,  coming  out- 
in  Clutters  all  round  the  Branches,  at  certain  Diftances; 
the  Flowers  come  out  Angle  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  hanging  downward  ;  they  are  tubulous,  and 
near  fix  Inches-  long,  very  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but 
widening  upward  toward  the  Top,  where  it  is  divided 
into  four  Parts  which  fpread  open,  and  are  reflexed 
backward  :  thefe  are  of  a  dull  yellow  Colour ;  after  the 
Flower  decays,  the  Germen  fwells  to  an  oval  flefhy  Ber¬ 
ry,  the  Size  of  a  middling  Plum,  hollow  within,  and 
filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds. 

This  Shrub  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  Country  where  it  naturally  grows  ; 
for  it  hath  not  produced  any  in  England.  If  the  entire 
Fruit  are  brought  over  in  Sand,  the  Seeds  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  preferved  ;  when  they  arrive  in  England ,  the  Seeds 
mutt  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  and  now  and  then  moderately'watered.  If  the 
Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  about  fix 
Weeks,  when,  if  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  declines,  the  Tan 
fhould  be  turned  over  to  the  Bottom,  and,  if  neceflary, 
fome  frefh  added,  to  renew  the  Heat ;  for  thefe  Plants' 
make  but  little  Progrefs  the  firft  Year.  When  the  Pots 
are  again  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  they  muft  have 
frefh  Air  admited  to  them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  frequently  refrelhed  with 
Water,  in  fmall  Quantities,  for  much  Wet  will  certain¬ 
ly  kill  them  ;  if  the  Nights  fhould  prove  cold,  the 
Glafles  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  every  Evening. 
As  thefe  Plants  grow  flowly,  fo  they  will  not  require  ?o 
be  removed  out  of  the  Seed  Pots  the  firft  Year.  In  the 
Autumn  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  ;  and  during  the  Winter, 
the  Plants  fhould  be  watered  with  great  Caution  ;  and 
in  Spring  the  Plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  with  Water 
gently,  as  they  may  require  it ;  and  in  Summer,  when 
the  Weather  is  warm,  they  fhould  have  a  good  Share 
of  Air  admited  to  them,  but  in  Autumn  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Stove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  re¬ 
main,  and  muft  be  treated  afterward  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants. 

Moft  of  thofe  Plants  which  were  raifed  from  Mr. 
Catefby’s  Seeds,  were  killed  by  the  fevere  Winter  in 
1 739>  but  two  Years  ago  I  received  fome  frefh  Seeds,' 
which  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  enable  me  to  communi¬ 
cate  Plants,  to  feveral  curious  Perfons  in  England  and 
Holland. 

CAUCALIS,  Baftard  Parfley. 

This  is  one  of  the  umbelliferous  Plants,  with  oblong 
Seeds,  which  are  a  little  furrowed  and  prickly  :  The 
Petals  of  the  Flower  are  unequal,  and  Heart-  fhaped. 

There  are  feveral  Species  of  this  Plant  preferved  in  the 
Botanick  Gardens  ;  but  as  there  is  no  great  Beauty  or 
Ufe  in  any  of  them,  I  fhall  pafs  them  over  with  only 
obferving,  that  if  any  Perfon  hath  a  mind  to  cultivate 
them,  the  beft  Seafon  to  fow  their  Seeds  is  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  their  Seeds  are  kept  till 
Spring,  they  feldom  produce  ripe  Seeds  again.  They 
are  moft  of  them  biennial,  and  require  to  be  fown  every 
other  Year.  We  have  five  or  fix  Species  of  them,  which 
grow  wild  in  England. 

CAULIFEROUS  Plants  [of  C nulls.  Fat.  a  Stalk, 
and  fero,  to  bear J  ;  fuch  Plants  as  have  a  true  Stalk. ' 

CAU- 
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CAULIS  is  that  which  rifes  Tingle  above  the  Earth, 
from  whence  the  Leaves  or  little  Branches  put  forth,  as 
Jungius  defines  it ;  or  it  is  the  upper  Part  of  a  Plant 
flretched  forth  to  an  Height,  fo  that  the  Fore  Parts 
differ  not  from  the  Hind,  nor  the  Right  from  the  Left. 

In  Trees  and  Shrubs  it  is  called  Caudex  -,  in  Corn,  Cul- 
rnus ;  the  Stalk  of  any  Herb-,  the  Stem,  Trunk,  or 
Body  of  a  Tree.  Lat. 

CEANOTHUS.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  237.  Euonymus 
Com.  Ilort.  Newjerfey  Thea. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  turbinated  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  which 
h  permanent ,  and  is  cut  into  five  acute  Parts  which  clofe 
together  ;  the  Flower  hath  five  roundijh  equal  Petals  which 
fprcad  Gpens  and  are  lefs  than  the  Empalement ;  it  hath 
five  eredt  Stamina ,  placed  oppofite  to  the  Petals ,  and  are 
of  equal  Length ,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits.  It  hath 
a  three  cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  dry  Capfule  with  three  Cells ,  in  which  are  lodged 
three  oval  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfb  Section  of 
Limans' s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Monogyma  5 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina,  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ceanothus  foliis  trinerviis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  195. 
Ceanothus  with  Leaves  having  three  Nerves.  This  is 
the  Euonymus  Novi  Belgii  corni  foemina  foliis.  Hort.  Amfi. 

1.  167.  New  Holland  Dogwood  with  female  cornel 
Leaves,  commonly  called  New  Jcrfey  Thea. 

2.  Ceanothus  foliis  lanceolatis  enerviis ,  fiipulis  fub- 
rotundis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  196.  Ceanothus  with  Spear - 
fhaped  Leaves  without  Nerves,  and  roundifh  Stipulae. 
This  is  the  Alaternoides  Africana  lauri  ferrata  folio.  Com. 
Pral.  61.  Lab.  11.  Ballard  Alaternns  of  Africa , 
with  a  fawed  Bay  Leaf. 

3.  Ceanothus  foliis  ovatis  fejfilibus ,  flcribus  fingula- 
ribus  alaribus.  Ceanothus  with  oval  Leaves  fet  clofe  to 
the  Branches,  and  Tingle  Flowers  proceeding  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moll  Parts  of  North 
America ,  from  whence  great  Plenty  of  the  Seeds  have 
been  of  late  Years  brought  to  Europe ,  by  the  Title  of 
New  Jerfey  Thea,  where  I  have  been  informed  the  In¬ 
habitants  dry  the  Leaves  of  this  Shrub  to  ufe  as  Thea. 
The  People  of  Canada  ufe  the  Root  in  Venereal  Cafes. 

I  have  received  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  from  New  Eng¬ 
land, ,  Pcnfylvania ,  Virginia ,  and  Carolina  -,  and  the  French 
mention  it  as  a  common  Shrub  in  Canada ,  where  they 
fay  the  Cattle  browfe  upon  it,  and  keep  it  very  low. 

In  England  this  Shrub  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  or 
four  Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side 
from  the  Ground  upward.  The  Branches  are  very 
ilender  and  as  it  is  pretty  late  in  the  Spring  before 
they  begin  to  fhoot,  fo  they  keep  growing  very  late  -, 
therefore,  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  dry  and  mild,  the 
tender  Shoots  are  often  killed  down  very  low  by  the 
early  Frofts but,  in  favourable  Sealons,  the  extreme 
Parts  of  the  Shoots  only  are  injured  by  the  Cold.  Thefe 
Branches  are  garmfhed  with  oval  pointed  Leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  three  longitudinal  Veins  tuning  from  the  Foot  Stalk 
to  the  Point,  which  diverge  in  the  broad  Part  of  the 
Leaves  from  each  other :  The  Leaves  are  placed  oppo¬ 
fite  by  Pairs,  and  are  of  a  light  green  Colour.  At  the 
Extremity  of  each  Shoot  the  Flowers  are  produced  in 
clofe  thick  Spikes,  which  are  compofed  of  five  fmall 
Leaves,  and  are  of  a  clear  white  :  Thefe  appear  in  Ju¬ 
ly  y  and  make  a  very  fine  Appearance  during  their  Con¬ 
tinuance  ;  for,  as  every  Shoot  is  terminated  by  one  of 
thefe  Spikes,  fo  the  whole  Shrub  is  covered  over  with 
Flowers,  the  Branches  commonly  growing  very  clofe  to 
each  other :  And  when  the  Autumn  proves  mild,  thefe 
Shrubs  often  flower  in  October.  After  the  Flowers  are 
paft,  there  fuceeeds  to  each  Flower  a  tricapfular  Seed 
Veflel,  flated  at  the  Top,  opening  into  three  Cells,  each 
having  a  Angle  Seed.  In  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  will 
ripen  very  well  in  England.  This  Shrub  is  bell  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots, 
'  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  to  bring  up  the 
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Plants,  which  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by 
Degrees,  and  as  foon  as  they  have  obtained  a  little 
Strength,  they  fhould  be  expofed  in  a  fheltered  Situa¬ 
tion  till  Autumn,  when  they  mufl  be  placed  under  a 
hot  Bed  Frame,  to  fcreen  them  from  fevere  Froft  in 
Winter,  but  in  mild  Weather  they  fhould  be  fully  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  open  Air  ;  for  while  the  Plants  are  young, 
they  will  not  endure  the  Cold  of  the  Winter.  In  the 
fallowing  Spring,  before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  •,  Tome  of  them  may  be  put 
into  feparate  Pots,  and  the  others  into  a  Nurfery  Bed, 
in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  a  Year  or 
two  to  get  Strength,  after  which  Time  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
They  fhould  have  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  fheltered  Situation, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  flower  extremely  well ;  but 
in  fliff  cold  Land,  they  are  always  very  late  in  the  Spring 
before  they  come  out,  fo  that  their  young  Shoots  are 
full  of  Sap  in  Autumn,  and  the  firft  Frofl  commonly 
kills  their  Tops,  which  frequently  caufes  them  to  die 
great  part  of  their  Length. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young 
Branches,  which,  in  a  light  Soil,  will  put  out  Roots  in 
a  Year’s  Time,  but  thefe  Layers  fhould  not  be  much 
watered  ;  for  as  the  Shoots  are  tender,  fo  Moiflure  will 
often  occafion  their  roting,  when  it  is  given  in  Quan¬ 
tities,  or  too  often  repeated  ;  therefore  the  beft  Method 
is  to  cover  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  in  dry  Weather, 
all  round  the  Layers,  which  will  preferve  a  fufficient 
Moiflure  in  the  Ground,  provided  the  Seafon  is  not 
extremely  dry,  in  which  Cafe  they  fhould  have  a  little 
Water  once  in  eight  or  ten  Days,  which  will  be  fuffi¬ 
cient. 

The  befl  Time  for  laying  down  thefe  Branches,  is  in 
Autumn,  and  if  after  this  is  performed,  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  is  covered  over  with  fome  old  Tan,  taken 
from  a  decayed  hot  Bed,  it  will  prevent  the  Froft  from 
penetrating  of  the  Ground,  which  will  fecure  them  from 
Injury,  and  the  fame  Covering  will  prevent  the  Winds 
from  drying  of  the  Ground  in  the  Spring,  and  thereby 
promote  their  puting  out  Roots.  Thefe  Layers,  when 
rooted,  may  be  taken  up  the  following  Spring,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  raifed  from  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  originally  brought  to  Hol- 
land ,  and  has  been  many  Years  preferved  there,  and 
fince  has  been  communicated  to  moft  of  the  curious 
Gardens  in  Europe ,  where  it  has  been  long  known  by 
the  Title  of  Alaternoides ,  &c.  and  by  fome  Authors  it 
is  titled  Ricinoides  Africana  arborefeens ,  &c.  but  Dr. 
Linnaus ,  having  examined  the  Characters  more  exactly, 
has  joined  it  to  this  Genus. 

This  rifes  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  with 
a  woody  Stem,  covered  with  a  rough  dark-coloured 
Bark,  and  fends  out  many  weak  Branches,  which  hang 
downward  ;  thefe  while  young  are  green,  but  afterward 
change  to  a  purplifh  Colour.  They  are  garnifhed  with 
oblong  pointed  Leaves,  of  a  lucid  green,  which  are 
fmooth,  and  flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  coming  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  fometimes  appear 
in  July ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  nor  do  the  Plants  often  produce  Flowers,  fo  that 
they  are  preferved  only  for  the  Beauty  of  their  fhining 
ever-green  Leaves,  which  make  a  Variety  in  the  Green- 
houfe  during  the  Winter  Seafon. 

It  may  be  propagated  either  by  Layers,  or  Curings, 
the  latter  being  a  very  fure  and  expeditious  Method,  is 
generally  prefered.  The  Curings  fhould  be  planted  in 
the  Spring  into  Pots  filled  with  good  Kitchen  Garden 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  ob- 
ferving  to  fhade  them  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  now 
and  then  refrelh  them  with  Water.  In  about  two 
Months,  or  lefs,  they  will  have  taken  Root,  when  they 
mull  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air,  placing  them 
in  a  fheltered  Situation  till  they  have  obtained  Strength, 
when  they  may  be  feparated,  and  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  placing  them  in  the 
Shade  till  they  have  taken  frefli  Root,  then  they  may 
be  removed  and  intermixed  with  other  exotick  Plants 

for 
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for  the  Summer  Seafon  •,  in  Autumn  they  muft  be 
houfed  with  Myrtles,  and  other  more  hardy  exotick 
Plants,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  third  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Paris.  This  grows 
naturally  at  Senegal ,  in  Africa ,  from  whence  the  Seeds 
were  brought ;  it  riles  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  about 
three  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  horizontal  Branches, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  oval  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
growing  clofe  to  the  Branches  ;  the  Flowers  come  out 
at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  with  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
they  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  ftand  fingle  at 
each  Joint,  almoll  the  whole  Length  of  the  Branches  •, 
thefe  are  lucceeded  by  dry  Capfules,  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  firft:  Sort. 

This  Plant  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  Stove, 
otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  England  ;  it  is  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  lit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  oblerving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have 
taken  Root ;  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants.  '  In  the  Au¬ 
tumn  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  Winter,  muft  be  watered  with  great  Caution, 
for  too  much  Moifture  at  that  Seafon  will  deftroy  them. 


CEDRUS.  The  Cedar  Tree  of  Barbadoes.  Maho- 
gony,  (Pc. 

The  Char abler s  are, 

It  hath  a  tubulous  Bell-fhaped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  , 
indented  in  five  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  divi¬ 
ded  at  the  Lop  into  five  Parts  ;  it  hath  five  fhort  Stamina , 
which  adhere  at  Bottom  to  the  Germen ,  and  are  termina¬ 
ted  by.  roundifh  Summits  \  in  the  Center  is  fituated  the 
roundijh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  thick  Stigma  •,  the  Germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  Pod ,  having  five  Cells ,  opening 
from  the  Bottom  upward  with  five  Valves,  having  a  dou¬ 
ble  Cover ,  the  outer  being  thick  and  woody ,  the  inner  very 
thin ,  which  immediately  furrounds  the  Seeds.  In  the  Cen¬ 
ter  is  fixed  a  five  cornered  Column ,  the  Length  of  the  Pod , 
whofe  Angles  are  oppofite  to  the  Fijfures  of  the  Pod,  to 
which  the  Seeds  adhere,  placed  over  each  other  like  the 
Scales  of  Fijh  -,  thefe  are  thick  at  their  Bafe,  but  upward 
are  flat  and  thin,  like  the  Wings  adhering  to  the  Seeds  of 
Firs  and  Pines. 


This  Genus  of  Plants  Ihould  be  ranged  in  the  firft 
SeCtion  of  Linn*us’ s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria 
Monogynia,  the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one 
Germen. 

As  the  Cedar  of  Libanus  is  by  Lournefort  very  pro- 
Pei  ly  refered  to  the  Genus  of  Larix ,  and  all  the  Berry 
bearing  Cedars,  are  joined  to  the  Junipers,  fo  I  have 
given  the  Title  of  Cedrus  to  this  Genus,  as  they  were 
mentioned  by  imperfed  Titles  by  moft  of  the  Authors 
who  have  treated  of  them  ;  and  as  the  firft  Sort  has  been 
generally  known  by  the  Appellation  of  Cedar,  in  the 
Countiies  were  it  naturally  grows,  fo  the  applying  of 
the  fame  Name  to  thofe  Plants,  which  agree  in  their 

efiential  Cnaraders  with  it,  will  join  them  properly  to¬ 
gether.  r  r  j 

I  he  Species  are. 


i.  Cedrus  foliis pinnatis,  foliolis  multijugatis  cbtu, 
frubhi  ovali  glabro.  Cedar  Tree  with  winged  Leavi 
compofed  of  many  Pairs  of  fmall  Leaves  (or  Lobi 
which  are  obtufe,  and  an  oval  fmooth  Fruit.  This 
the  Cedrus  Barbadenfium,  alatis  fraxini  foliis  non  crenat 
fruciu.  fingulari,  quinis  involucris  craffis  validis  cochlei 
cavis,  totidem  femina  membranis  adaucla  (P  column*  cat 
Ucm at*  pentagon*  pr*grandi  adnata,  occludentibus  orna 
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2.  Cedrus  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  oppofitis,  glabr 
for i bus  racemofis  Jparfis.  Cedar  with  winged  Leavi 
whofe  Lobes  are  irnooth,  and  ftand  oppofite,  and  Flo' 
ers  growing  in  loofe  Bunches.  This  is  the  Arbor  foi 
pinnatis,  nullo  impan  alam  claudente ,  nervo  ad  latus  uni 
cxciirrentc  frubhi  angulofo  magno,  femine  alato  inftar  Pm 
Htjl.  Carol.  Vol.  II.  p.  l8l.  The 


3.  Cedrus  foliis  alter nis  fimplicibus ,  cordato-cvatis 
acutis,  frubiu  pentagono  mucronato.  Cedar  with  fingle 
Leaves  placed  alternately,  which  are  oval,  Heart-fhaped, 
and  acute,  and  have  a  five  cornered  pointed  Fruit.  This 
is  the  Arbor  excclfa  Coryli  folio  ampliore.  Houft.  MJf.  The 
Tall  Tree  with  a  large  Hazle  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  is  commonly  known  under  the  Title  of 
Cedar  in  the  Britifio  Ifiands  of  America ,  where  this  Tree 
grows  naturally,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft  Trees  of  that 
Country.  The  Trunks  of  thefe  Trees  are  fo  large,  as 
that  the  Inhabitants  hollow  them,  and  form  them  into 
the  Shape  of  Boats,  and  Periaguas,  for  which  Purpofe 
they  are  extremely  well  adapted  •,  the  Wood  being  loft, 
it  may  be  cut  out  with  great  Facility,  and  being  light, 
it  will  carry  a  great  Weight  on  the  Water.  There  are 
Canoes  in  the  Weft-  Indies,  which  have  been  formed  out 
of  thefe  Trunks,  which  are  forty  Feet  long,  and  fix 
broad  ;  the  Wood  is  light,  of  a  brown  Colour,  and  has 
a  fragrant  Odour,  from  whence  the  Title  of  Cedar  has 
been  given  to  it.  This  Wood  is  frequently  cut  into 
Shingles  for  covering  of  Houfes,  and  is  found  very  du¬ 
rable  ;  but  as  the  Worms  are  apt  to  eat  this  Wood,  it 
is  not  proper  for  building  of  Ships,  though  it  is  often 
ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  as  alio  for  fheathing  of  Ships  ; 
it  is  often  ufed  lor  wainfeoting  of  Rooms,  and  to  make 
Chefts,  becaule  Vermin  do  not  fo  frequently  breed  in 
it,  as  in  many  other  Sorts  of  Wood,  this  having  a  ve¬ 
ry  bitter  Tafte,  which  is  communicated  to  whatever  is 
put  into  the  Chefts,  efpecially  when  the  Wood  is  frelh, 
for  which  reafon  it  is  never  made  into  Calks,  becaufe 
lpirituous  Liquors  will  diflolve  part  of  the  Refin,  and 
thereby  acquire  a  very  bitter  Tafte. 

This  Tree  riles  with  a  ftrait  Stem,  to  the  Height  of 
feventy  or  eighty  Feet,  while  young  the  Bark  is  fmooth, 
and  ol  an  Afh  Colour,  but  as  they  advance,  the  Bark 
becomes  rough,  and  of  a  darker  Colour.  Toward  the 
Top  it  Ihoots  out  many  Side  Branches,  which  are  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  fixteen  or 
eighteen  Pair  of  Lobes  (or  fmall  Leaves)  fo  that  they 
are  fometimes  near  three  Feet  long  ;  the  Lobes  are 
broad  at  their  Bafe,  and  are  near  two  Inches  long,  blunt 
at  their  Ends,  and  of  a  pale  Colour  ;  thefe  emit  a  very 
rank  Odour  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  fo  as  to  be  very  of- 
lenfive.  As  1  have  not  feen  any  of  thefe  Flowers  upon 
thefe  Trees,  fo  I  can  give  no  Defcription  of  them.  The 
Fruitis  oval,  about  theSize  of  a  Partridge’s  Egg,  fmooth, 
of  a  very  dark  Colour,  and  opens  in  five  Parts,  having 
a  five  cornered  Column  Handing  in  the  Middle,  between 
the  Angles  of  which  the  winged  Seeds  are  clolely  placed, 
laping  overteach  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifties. 

There  are  fome  Plants  of  this  Sort  in  England,  which 
are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious 
in  collecting  exotick  Plants ;  thele  have  been  raifed 
from  the  Seeds,  which  have  been  brought  from  Barba¬ 
does,  but  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
England,  therefore  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  Mahogony  next  mentioned,  but 
they  are  of  much  quicker  Growth  ;  for  in  four  Years, 
from  the  Seed,  I  have  had  the  Plants  upward  of  ten 
Feet  high. 

I  have  received  Plants  of  this  Kind  from  Paris ,  by 
the  Title  of  Semiruba ,  but  whether  the  Root  of  this 
Tree  is  what  they  ufe  in  Medicine  under  that  Appella¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  fay.  The  Seeds  of  this  have  all'o  been 
fent  me  from  the  French  lflands  in  America,  by  the  Ti¬ 
tle  of  Acajou  Cedre. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  American  Ifiands,  which  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  next. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  the  Mahogony,  whole  Wood  is 
now  well  known  in  England. 

This  Tree  is  a  Native  in  the  warmeft  Parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  growing  plentifully  in  the  Ifiands  of  Cuba,  Jamai¬ 
ca,  and  Hifpaniola  \  there  are  alfo  many  of  them  on  the 
Bahama  Ifiands,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  their  being 
found  in  any  of  the  Leeward  Ifiands.  In  Cuba  and  Ja¬ 
maica  there  are  Trees  ol  a  very  large  Size,  fo  as  to  cut 
into  Planks  of  fix  Beet  Breadth  j  but  thole  on  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Ifiands  are  not  fo  large,  though  they  are  fre¬ 
quently 
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quently  four  Feet  Diameter,  and  rife  to  a  great  Height, 
notwithftanding  they  are  generally  found  growing  upon 
the  folid  Rocks,  where  there  is  fcarce  any  Earth  for 
their  Nourishment.  The  Wood  which  has  been  brought 
from  the  Bahama  I  Hands  has  ufually  paffcd  under  the 
Appellation  of  Madeira  Wood,  but  there  is  no  Doubt 
of  its  being  the  fame  as  the  Mahogony.  The  Spaniards 
make  great  Ufe  of  this  Wood  for  building  of  Ships, 
for  which  Purpofe  it  is  better  adapted,  than  any  other 
Sort  of  Wood  yet  known,  being  very  durable,  refilling 
Gun  Shots,  and  burying  the  Shot  without  Splintering  i 
nor  is  the  Worm  fo  apt  to  eat  this  Wood  as  that  of  the 
Oak,  fo  that  for  the  Weft- Indies  the  Ships  built  of  Ma¬ 
hogony  are  preferable  to  any  other. 

The  Excellency  of  this  Wood,  for  all  domeflick 
Ufes,  is  now  Sufficiently  known  in  England  •,  and  it  is 
a  Matter  of  Surprile,  that  the  Tree  Should  not  have 
been  taken  Notice  of  by  any  Hiftorian  or  Traveller, 
to  this  Time  ;  the  only  Author  who  has  mentioned 
this  Tree,  is  Mr.  Calefy,  in  his  Natural  Hijiory  of  ’Ca¬ 
rolina  and  the  Bahama  Iflands ,  before  whom  I  believe 
neither  the  Tree  or  the  Wood  was  taken  Notice  of  by 
any  Writer  on  Natural  Hiftory,  although  the  Wood 
has  been  many  Years  brought  to  England  in  great  Quan¬ 
tities. 

In  the  Weft- Indies  thefe  Trees  are  of  fo  quick 
Growth,  as  to  arrive  to  a  large  Size  in  a  few  Years  ; 
the  Manner  of  their  Propagation  in  the  Bahama  IHands, 
as  it  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Catefy,  is  as  follows  ;  when 
the  Fruit  is  ripe,  the  outer  hard  Shell,  or  Covering,  Se¬ 
parates  at  the  Bottom,  next  the  Foot  Stalk,  thereby 
expofing  the  Seeds,  which  are  fallened  to  a  hard  five 
cornered  Column,  Handing  in  the  Middle  ;  thefe  Seeds 
being  broad  and  light,  are  difperfed  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  which  is  very  rocky.  Such  of  the  Seeds 
as  happen  to  fall  into  the  Fiflures  of  the  Rock,  very 
foon  fend  forth  Roots,  and  if  thefe  tender  Fibres  meet 
with  Refiftance  from  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Rock,  they 
creep  out  on  the  Surface  of  it,  and  feek  another  Fif- 
fure,  into  which  they  creep,  and  Swell  to  Such  a  Size 
and  Strength,  as  to  break  the  Rock,  and  thereby  make 
Way  for  the  Root’s  deeper  Penetration  ;  and  by  this 
Nourishment  from  the  Rock,  the  Trees  grow  to  a  large 
Size  in  a  few  Years. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  winged  like  thofe  of 
the  Afh,  having  commonly  fix  or  eight  Pairs  of  Pinnae 
(or  Lobes)  which  are  fhorter  and  broader  at  their  Bale, 
than  thofe  of  the  Afli,  where  they  adhere  to  the  Mid¬ 
rib,  by  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  Lobes  are  very 
Smooth,  having  but  one  Vein  runing  through  each, 
which  is  always  on  one  Side,  fo  as  to  divide  them  un¬ 
equally.  We  have  no  perfect  Account  of  the  Flower 
of  this  Tree  ;  thofe  which  are  exhibited  in  Mr.  Catejby’s 
Natural  Hijiory ,  were  drawn  from  a  withered  imperfect 
FYagment,  which  were  the  only  Remains  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  could  be  found  at  the  Time  when  he  was 
there  ;  but  the  Fruit  he  has  delineated  very  exaftly,  as 
I  have  had  an  Opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  fome 
Which  have  been  brought  to  England,  The  entire  Fruit, 
before  it  opens,  is  of  a  brown  Colour  •,  thefe  Fruit  grow 
ereft,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  clolely  adhere  to 
the  five  cornered  Column,  runing  through  the  Middle 
of  the  Fruit,  and  to  which  the  Seeds  are  faftened,  lying 
imbricatim,  like  Slates  on  a  Houfe,  over  each  other  •, 
fo  that  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  the  outer  Cover  divides 
at  the  Bottom  into  five  equal  Parts,  and  when  thefe 
fall  off,  and  the  Seeds  are  difperfed,  the  Foot  Stalk  and 
the  Column  remain  fome  Months  after  on  the  Tree. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Bahama  IHands,  from  whence  moil  of 
the  good  Seeds  which  have  come  to  England  were 
brought  j  for  mofl  of  thofe  which  have  been  fent  from 
Jamaica ,  although  brought  in  their  Pods,  have  not 
fucceeded,  whereas  thofe  from  the  Bahama  Iflands  have 
grown  as  well  as  if  they  were  immediately  taken  from 
the  Trees  •,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  fil¬ 
led  with  light  Tandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  giving  them  a  gentle  Watering 
once  a  Week  ;  if  the  Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  will 
appear  in  a  Month,  or  five  Weeks,  and  when  the  Plants 
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are  two  Inches  high,  a  fufficient  Number  of  fmall  Pbt3 
fliould  be  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
Tan  Bed  a  Day  or  two,  that  the  Earth  may  be  warmed 
before  the  Plants  are  put  into  the  Pots  •,  then  the  young 
Plants  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  carefully 
feparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  their  Roots,  and  each  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  fingle  Pot,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  till  they 
have  taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  muff  be  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the 
fame  Climate,  being  careful  not  to  give  them  much 
Water,  elpecially  in  Winter,  as  alfo  when  they  are 
drifted,  to  preferve  the  Earth  about  their  Roots,  other* 
wife  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  perifli  ;  for  in  the  Country 
where  they  grow  naturally,  they  fay  it  is  not  poflible  to 
remove  thefe  Trees,  fo  as  to  live  ;  if  the  Plants  are 
properly  managed,  they  will  make  confiderable  Pro- 
grels ;  I  have  fome  Plants  now  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
near  five  Feet  high,  which  are  but  of  three  Years 
Growth  from  Seeds. 

As  the  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  now  fo  generally  ufed 
in  England ,  fo  it  might  furely  be  worthy  of  the  Care  of 
the  Planters  in  America ,  many  of  whom  are  poffeffed 
of  barren  rocky  Lands,  which  at  prefent  produce  no 
Profit,  but  if  the  Seeds  of  this  'Free  were  fown  there, 
might  turn  out  greatly  to  the  Advantage  of  their  Suc- 
ceffors,  though  the  prefent  Poffeffors  fhould  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  Profit  ;  but  I  fear  there  are  few  of  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  in  thofe  Iflands,  who  extend  their  Thoughts  fo 
far,  as  to  make  Provifion  for  the  rifing  Generation. 

The  third  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
tcun ,  at  Campeachy ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to 
England,  which  fucceeded  in  feveral  Gardens ;  when 
the  Doftor  firft  obferved  thefe  Trees,  they  were  defti- 
tute  of  Leaves,  but  were  loaded  with  ripe  Fruit ;  and 
on  his  fecond  Vifit  to  the  Place,  he  found  the  Trees  in 
full  Verdure,  but  no  Appearance  of  Flowers,  fo  he  was 
at  a  Lofs  to  know  what  Genus  it  belonged  to  ;  but  as 
the  Fruit  of  the  Trees  agrees  exactly  with  thofe  of  the 
j:wo  former  Species,  fo  1  have  ventured  to  join  it  to 
them. 

Thefe  Trees  ufually  rife  to  the  Height  of  eighty  Feet, 
or  upward,  and  divide  into  many  large  Branches  to¬ 
ward  the  Top,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  fome- 
what  refembling  thofe  of  the  Witch  Hazel,  but  are 
broader  at  their  Bafe,  and  cut  angular  at  their  Top  ; 
thefe  are  of  an  Afh  Colour  underneath,  and  are  fet  on 
the  Branches  without  any  Order  ;  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Barbadoes  Cedar,  being 
broad  at  the  Bafe,  and  diminifhing  gradually  to  the 
Top,  where  it  terminates  in  a  Point,  being  upwards  of 
two  Inches  long  •,  this  has  alfo  a  Column,  or  woody 
Core,  runing  Lengthways  through  the  Fruit,  to  which 
the  winged  Seeds  adhere  as  in  the  two  former  •,  but  as 
both  their  Fruit  are  fmooth  on  the  Outfide,  this  differs 
from  them,  in  having  five  Angles  runing  from  the 
Bafe  upward  ;  at  each  Angle  the  Fruit,  when  ripe, 
feparates,  and  expofes  the  winged  Seeds,  which  are 
difperfed  by  the  Winds. 

We  have  no  Account  of  the  Wood  of  this  Tree,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  ever  uled  in  Buildings,  or  other  Purpofes,  as 
there  have  been  few  Perfons  of  any  Curiofity  in  that 
Country,  the  Cuters  of  Logwood  being  the  chief  Peo¬ 
ple  who  inhabit  there,  from  whom  there  can  be  little 
known  of  the  Produce.  The  Plants  which  have  been 
raifed  from  the  Seeds  in  England ,  have  made  great  Pro- 
grefs  for  the  two  firft  Years,  but  afterward  were  but 
flow  of  Growth  •,  for,  in  fix  Years  more,  they  did  not 
fhoot  fo  much,  as  in  the  firft  Year  from  the  Seed,  when 
they  grew  more  than  three  Feet  high.  I  made  feveral 
Trials  to  propagate  the  Trees  by  Curings  and  Layers, 
but  without  Succefs  ;  fo  that  by  Seeds,  feems  to  be  the 
only  Method  of  having  them  i  thefe  may  be  raifed  and 
managed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  two  foregoing  Sorts, 
and  with  them  conftantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove. 

CEDAR  of  BERMUDAS.  See  Juniperus. 

CEDAR  of  CAROLINA.  See  Juniperus. 

CEDAR  of  JAMAICA.  See  Theobroma. 
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CEDAR  of  LIBANUS.  See  Larix. 

CEDAR  of  LYCIA.  See  Juniperus. 

CEDAR  of  PHOENICIA.  See  Juniperus. 

CEDAR  of  VIRGINIA.  See  Juniperus. 

CEIBA.  See  Bombax. 

CELASTRUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  239.  Euonymoides 
IJnard.  Ac.  R.  Sc.  17 1 6.  The  Staff  Tree. 

C'hnvn Ffpvt  q rp 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a /mail  one  leaved  Empalement,  cut 
into  fine  unequal  blunt  Parts.  The  Flower  hath  fine  ova 
Petals ,  which  are  equal ,  and  fipread  open.  It  hath  fine 
Stamina  as  long  as  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  fi 'mall  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  a  fimall  Germen  with  a  large  Receptacle ,  marked 
with  ten  deep  Channels,  fupporting  a  Jhort  Style  crowned 
with  an  obtufie  trifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  onal,  blunt ,  three  cornered  Capfule ,  opening  in 
three  Cells ,  each  containing  an  onal  fmooth  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  of 
Linnarn' s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Monogynia , 
from  the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

j  Celastrus  inermis,  foliis  cnatis  integerrimis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  196.  Smooth  Staff  Tree  with  oval  entire 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Euonymus  Virginianus,  rotundifo- 
lius  Capfulis  Coccineis  elegant er  bullatis.  Pluk.  Aim.  139. 
Round  leaved  Virginia  Spindle  Tree  with  fcarlet  Cap- 
fules,  elegantly  ftuded. 

2.  Celastrus  inermis ,  caule  nolubili.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
196.  Smooth  Staff  Tree  with  a  twining  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Euonymoides  Canadenfis  fcandens  foliis  ferratis.  If- 
nard.  Ac.  Reg.  1716.  Climbing  Canada  Ballard  Euony¬ 
mus  with  fa  wed  Leaves. 

3.  Celastrus  fpinis  nudis ,  rams  teretibus,  foliis  acu- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  72.  Staff  Tree  with  naked  Spines,  ta¬ 
per  Branches,  and  pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lycium 
AEthiopicum  pyracantha  foliis.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  p.  163. 
Ethiopean  Boxthorn  with  Pyracantha  Leaves.. 

4.  Celastrus  fpinis  folio  fits,  ramis  angulatis ,  foliis 
obtufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  73.  Staff  Tree  with  Leaves  on  the 
Spines,  angular  Branches,  and  obtufe  Leaves..  This  is 
the  Lycium  Portoricenfe ,  Buxi  foliis  anguflioribus.  Pluk. 
Aim.  234.  Lab.  202.fi  3.  Boxthorn  with  narrow  Box 
Leaves. 

5.  Celastrus,  foliis  oblongo-onatis,  nernofis ,  alternis, 
fioribus  faficiculatis  later alibus,  Staff  Tree  with  oblong, 
oval,  nervous  Leaves,  placed  alternate,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Bunches  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Frutex  lauri  folio  pendulo,  frudiu  tricqcco ,  fe- 
mine  nigro  fplendente.  Catejb.  Hift.  Carol.  Vol.  I.  p.  10. 
The  Red  Wood. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  many 
other  Parts  of  North  America,  where  it  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet ;  but  in  England  there  are 
few  of  them  much  more  than  Half  that  Height.  It  ge- 
nerally  puts  out  two  or  three  Stems  from  the  Root, 
which  divide  upward  into  feveral  Branches,  covered  with 
a  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed.  with  Leaves  near  three 
Inches  long,  and  two  broad,  which  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  Branches  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  white, 
made  up  of  five  oval  Petals,  with  a  Germen  in  the  Cen¬ 
ter,  attended  by  five  Stamina,  when  the  Flowers  fall 
off,  the  Germen  lwells  to  a  three  cornered  Capfule,  of 
a  fcarlet  Colour,  fet  full  of  fmall  Protuberances  •,  this 
opens  in  three  Parts,  each  containing  a  hard  oval  Seed, 
covered  with  a  thin  red  Pulp.  This  Shrub  flowers  in 
July,  but  rarely  produces  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  here  by  Layers,  which  will  take 
Root  in  one  Year  •,  the  young  Branches  only  are  proper 
for  this  Purpofe,  fo  that  where  there  is  not  any  of  thefe 
near  the  Ground,  the  main  Stalks  fhould  be  drawn 
down,  and  faftened  with  Pegs  to  prevent  their  riling, 
and  the  young  Shoots  from  them  fhould  be  laid.  The 
beft  Time  for  doing  this  is  in  Autumn,  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  call:  their  Leaves,  and  by  that  Time  twelve 
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Month  they  will  be  fufficiently  rooted,  when  they  fhould 
be  cut  from  the  old  Plant,  and  planted’ in  a  Nurfery 
for  a  Year  or  two  to  get  Strength,  after  which  they 
mult  be  removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  This  Shrub  grows  naturally  in  moift  Places,  fo 
will  not  thrive  well  in  a  dry  Soil.  It  is  very  hardy, 
and  bears  the  Cold  of  our  Winters  very  well.  It  is  al¬ 
io  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  frequently  brought 
from  America  •,  but  as  thefe  rarely  arrive  here  Time 
enough  to  fow  before  the  Spring,  fo  the  Plants  never 
come  up  the  firft  Year,  therefore  the  Seeds  may  be 
fown  either  in  Pots,  or  in  a  Bed  of  loamy  Earth,  keep¬ 
ing  them  clean  from  Weeds  during  the  Summer,  and 
thofe  in  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  in  the  Shade  till  the 
Autumn,  when  the  Pots  fhould  be  either  plunged  into 
the  Ground  in  a  warm  Situation,  or  placed  under  a 
common  Frame,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating 
through  the  Side  of  the  Pots  ;  and  if  the  Surface  of 
thofe  which  are  plunged  in  the  Ground,  and  alfo  the 
Bed  where  the  Seeds  are  fown,  are  lightly  covered  with 
fome  old  Tan  from  a  decayed  hot  Bed,  it  will  fecure  the 
Seeds  from  being  hurt  by  fevere  Frofts.  In  the  Spring 
the  Plants  will  come  up,  which  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  WTeeds,  and,  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  they  fhould 
have  Water  now  and  then,  which  will  greatly  forward 
their  Growth.  If  the  Plants  make  good  Progrefs  the 
firft  Summer,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery 
in  Autumn,  otherwife  they  fhould  remain  in  the  Seed 
Bed  till  the  fecond  Year,  when  they  may  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  Layers. 

The  fecond  Sort  fends  out  fe.veraT  ligneous  Stalks; 
from  the  Root,  which  are  flexible,  and  twift  themfelves, 
about  whatever  Trees  and  Shrubs  grow  near  them,  or 
when  they  are  at  a  Diftance  from  fuch  Support,  they 
twine  about  each  other,  and  rife  to  the  freight  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  Feet ;  but  when  they  fatten  themfeives  3- 
bout  Trees  they  will  grow  much  taller,  but  where-evep 
this  happens,  their  Branches  girt  the  Trees  fo  clofeiy, 
as  in  a  few  Years  will  deftroy  them.  Thefe  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  about  three  Inches  long, 
and  near  two  broad,  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches. ;  they  are  of  3 
lively  green  above,  and  paler  on  their  under  Side,  ha¬ 
ving  feveral  tranfverfe  Nerves  from  the  Middle  to  the 
Side.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Bunches  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  Colour,  compofed  of  five  roundifh  Petals  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  three  cornered  Capfules,  which 
are  red,  and,  when  ripe,  fpread  open  in  three  Parts, 
difclofing  the  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  our  common 
Spindle  Tree.  This  flowers  about  the  Begining  of 
June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  The  Seeds  of 
this  Sort  generally  ripen  well  in  England,  and  the  Plants, 
may  be  propagated  from  the  Seeds,  or  by  Layers,  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  former  Sort  •,  it  delights  in  a 
ftrong  loamy  Soil,  rather  moift  than  dry,  and  will  grow 
in  "Woods  among  other  Trees  and  Shrubs,  where,  when 
the  Fruit  is  ripe,  they  make  a  pretty  Appearance.  It 
grows  naturally  all  over  North  America ,  and  is  extreme¬ 
ly  hardy. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Ethiopia ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  firft  brought  to  the  Gardens  in  Holland \ 
where  the  Plants  were  propagated,  and  have  been  fince 
communicated  to  moft  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  rifes  with  an  irregular  Stalk,  about  three 
or  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches* 
covered  with  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Leaves, 
about  two  Inches  long,  and  more  than  Half  an  inch 
broad,  fome  of  which  are  pointed,  and  others  are  qb- 
tufe  ;  they  are  ftiff,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  come  out  ir¬ 
regularly  from  the  Branches  •,  thefe  continue  green  thro’ 
the  Year.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches,  in  loofe  Tufts,  many-  of  them  arifing 
from  one  Point,  (landing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they 
are  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  compofed  of  five 
Petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  five  fpreading  Stamina, 
which  furround  a  fwelling  Germen,  fupporting  a  taper¬ 
ing  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  trifid  Stigma  •,  the 
Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Fruit,  of  a  fine  red 
Colour,  which  opens  in  three  Cells,  containing  one  oh- 
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long  hard  Seed,  the  other  two  Cells  being  generally 
empty. 

This  Plant  is  commonly  propagated  by  Cutings  in 
"Europe ,  which  is  more  expeditious  than  railing  them 
from  Seeds,  becaufe  the  Seeds  rarely  come  up  the  firft 
Year.  The  Cutings  may  be  planted  any  Time  in  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  but  thofe  which  are  planted  early,  will  have  more 
Time  to  get  Strength  before  Winter.  They  fhould  be 
planted  in  fmall  Pots,  which  will  contain  four  Cutings 
in  each  •,  the  Earth  of  a  Kitchen  Garden,  which  is  well 
cultivated,  is  as  good  as  any  for  this  Purpofe.  The  Pots 
Ihould  be  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and 
lhaded  from  the  Sun  every  Day,  and  gently  refrefhed  with 
Water  now  and  then  •,  when  they  have  taken  Root  they 
muft  be  gradually  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  and  then 
placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation  till  they  have  obtained 
Strength,  when  they  Ihould  be  feparated,  and  planted 
each  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  the  fame  Earth,  then 
placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  may  be  placed  with  other  exotick  Plants 
in  a  fheltered  Situation  till  Autumn,  when  they  muft 
be  houfed  with  Myrtles,  and  other  of  the  hardy  Green- 
houfe  Plants,  and  will  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

This  Plant  has  been  titled  African  Barberry  by  fome 
ignorant  Perfons ;  I  fuppofe  from  the  Refemblance  of 
its  Fruit  to  that  of  the  Barberry. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  1  received  the  Seeds.  This  rifes  with 
a  flender  ligneous  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve 
Feet,  covered  with  a  light  Afh-coloured  Bark,  and  full 
of  Joints,  which  are  armed  with  long  Spines,  upon 
which  grow  many  fmall  Leaves  ;  the  Branches  are  flen¬ 
der,  and  armed  with  the  fame  Spines  at  every  Joint, 
but  the  whole  Plant  is  fo  weak,  as  to  require  fome  Sup- 

?ort,  without  which  they  would  fall  to  the  Ground. 

Te  Leaves  come  out  in  Clufters,  without  any  order, 
which  are  fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  narrow 
Box  Tree,  but  are  longer,  and  of  a  loofe  Texture  •, 
the  Branches  are  angular,  and  when  young  their  Bark 
is  whitifh.  As  I  have  not  feen  the  Flowers  of  this  Shrub, 
fo  I  can  give  no  farther  Defcription  of  it. 

This  rifes  very  eafily  from  Seeds,  and  the  Plants 
make  great  Progrefs  ;  for  I  have  raifed  them  four  Feet 
high  in  two  Years  from  Seeds,  without  any  artificial 
Jieat ;  and  fome  of  the  Plants  have  lived  through  two 
"Winters  againft  a  South-eaft  Wall,  but  thefe  have  fhed 
their  Leaves  in  Winter,  whereas  thofe  which  were  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe  have  retained  their  Ver¬ 
dure  through  the  Year. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  fhould  be 
:  planted  in  the  Spring,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  hath  been  directed  for  the  former  Sort ;  or  if  the 
young  Shoots  are  laid,  they  will  take  Root  in  one 
Year,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  either  into  Pots,  or 
againft  a  good  afpedted  Wall,  where  I  find  they  will 
endure  our  ordinary  Winters  without  any  Protection  ; 
and  if  they  are  covered  in  fevere  Frofts,  they  may  be 
brought,  when  old,  to  live  abroad  without  Protection. 
Thofe  in  Pots  will  require  a  little  Shelter  in  Winter, 
but  fhould  not  be  tenderly  treated,  for  that  will  caufe 
them  to  have  weak  Branches,  nor  will  the  Leaves  have 
fo.  much  Verdure,  as  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  open 
Air  in  mild  Weather. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
and  alfo  in  fome  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  from  whence  I 
have  feveral  Times  received  the  Seeds.  This  rifes  with 
a  flender  Stem,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  weak  Branches  toward  the  Top, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  about 
three  Inches  long,  and  near  two  broad,  having  feveral 
tranfverfe  Nerves  runing  from  the  Middle  to  the  Side, 
and  ftand  alternately  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  Clufters  from  one  Point,  on  the  Side  of 
the  Branches,  Handing  upon  long  flender  Foot  Stalks ; 
thefe  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
three  cornered  Capfules,  which  have  each  one  roundifh, 
fhining,  black  Seed.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree,  when 
recently  cut,  is  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour,  but  when  ex- 
poled  to  the  Air  fome  Time,  fades  and  becomes  paler. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhpuld  be  fown 


on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  fhaded 
till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  then  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  Exoticks, 
and  in  Autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
plunging  them  into  the  Tan  Bed.  During  the  Winter 
Seafon  they  muft  have  but  little  Water,  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admited  to 
them,  in  warm  Weather,  but  muft  conftantly  remain 
in  the  Stove.  With  this  Management,  I  have  raifed  thefe 
Plants  eighteen  Feet  high,  which  have  flowered  and  ri¬ 
pened  their  Seeds. 

CELERY  or  SALARY.  See  Apium. 

CELLS  of  Plants  [of  Celia,  Lat.]  are  thofe  Parti¬ 
tions  or  hollow  Places  in  the  Hufks  or  Pods  of  Plants, 
in  which  the  Seed  is  contained. 

CELOSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  255.  Amaranthus. 
Lourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  234.  Lab.  118.  Amaranth. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  permanent ,  and  compofed  of  three 
dry ,  coloured  Leaves.  The  Flower  hath  five  ered ,  Jh ap¬ 
pointed  Petals ,  which  are  permanent,  ft  iff,  and  fhaped  like 
a  Flower  Cup.  It  hath  a  fmall  NeCtarium  joined  to  the 
Border  of  the  Germen ,  to  which  adhere  the  five  Stamina , 
which  are  terminated  by  turning  Summits.  The  globular 
Germen  fiitpports  an  upright  Style,  which  is  as  long  as  the 
Stamina,  crowned  with  a  Jingle  Stigma.  Lhe  Empalement 
afterward  becomes  a  globular  Capfule  with  one  Cell  opening 
horizontally,  containing  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaus3 s  fifth  Clafs,  intitled  Pentandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Lour- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  fixth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe 
Pointal  becomes  aFruitwith  one  Cell  opening  tranfverfly 
two  Ways. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Celosia  foliis  lanceolatis ,  pedunculis  angulatis , 

fpicd  ovata-cblongd.  Lin ,  Sp.  Plant.  204.  Celofia  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  angular  Foot  Stalks,  and  an  oval 
oblong  Spike.  This  is  the  Amaranthus  fpicd  albefcente 
habitiore.  Martyn.  Cent.  1.  P.  7.  Amaranthus  with 
a  thick  whitifh  Spike.  % 

2.  Celosia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ,  pedunculis  teretibus 
fubfiriatis ,  fpicd  oblongd .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  205.  Celofia 
with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  taper  ftriated  Foot  Stalks, 
and  an  oblong  Spike.  This  is  the  Amaranthus  crifia- 
tus.  Cdmer.  Epit.  792.  Crefted  Amaranth,  common¬ 
ly  called  Cockfeomb. 

3.  Celosia  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis,  paniculd  diffufd  fi- 
liformi.  Flor.  Virg.  144.  Celofia  with  oval  Spear-fhap¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  a  flender  diffufed  Panicle.  This  is  the 
Amaranthus  paniculd  flavicante  gracili  holofericed.  Sloan. 
Hifi.  1.  P.  142.  Lab.  90.  Amaranth  with  a  flender 
filky  yellowifh  Panicle. 

Dr.  Linnaus  has  feparated  the  Plants  of  this  Genus, 
from  the  others  which  have  been  generally  joined  with 
them,  becaufe  they  have  male  and  female  Flowers  in 
the  fame  Plants,  whereas  thefe  have  only  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Flowers  *,  fo  that  by  his  Syftem,  they  are  removed 
to  the  twenty-firft  Clafs,  and  have  been  before  menti¬ 
oned  under  the  Article  Amaranthus,  to  which  the  Rea¬ 
der  is  defired  to  turn  for  the  Amaranthus  tricolor ,  See. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned,  grows  naturally  in  A- 
merica ,  from  whence  I  have  frequently  received  the 
Seeds.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  about  two  Feet 
high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  long  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  ending  in  Points,  of  a  pale  Colour ;  thofe  on 
the  lower  Part  being  four  or  five  Inches  long,  and  one 
and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  but  they  diminifh  gra¬ 
dually  in  their  Size  upward.  Toward  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk,  there  are  a  few  Side  Branches  lent  out 
which  ftand  erect ;  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a 
flender  Spike  of  Flowers,  and  the  principal  Stalk  is 
terminated  by  one  which  is  much  larger  >  this  is  two 

or 
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Or  three  Inches  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  Man’s 
middle  Finger,  the  whole  Spike  being  of  a  hlvery  Co¬ 
lour.  But  there  is  a  Variety  of  this,  with  (lender  p> - 
ramidal  Spikes,  intermixed  with  red  toward  the  lop, 
the  Seeds  of  which  1  received  from  Dr.  Linnaus ,  by 
the  above  Title,  but  I  am  inclinable  to  think  it  is 
different  from  that  which  was  figured  by  Dr.  Martyn  in 
his  Decades  of  rare  Plants,  which  1  have  cultivated 
many  Years  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  and  have  never 
found  it  to  vary.  The  Spike  of  this  is  much  thicker 
than  that  of  Linnaeus' s,  and  is  ol  equal  Size  the  whole 
Length,  whereas  his  diminilhes  almoft  to  a  Point  at 
the  Top,  and  the  Colour  of  both  are  very  different  •, 
but  as  I  have  had  but  one  year’s  1  rial  of  Linnaeus  s,  o 
I  cannot  tell  how  that  may  alter  in  Time.  I  his  Sort 
is  annual  like  the  other  Amaranths,  and  requires  the 
fame  Culture. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  well  known,  by  its  common  Ap¬ 
pellation  of  Cocklcomb ;  which  was  given  to  it  fiom 
the  Form  of  its  crefted  Plead  of  Flowers,  refembling 
a  Cockfcomb;  of  this  there  are  many  Varieties,  which 
differ  in  their  Form,  Magnitude,  and  Colours  ;  but  as 
they  vary  from  Seeds,  fo  they  are  not  enumerated  as 
diftinft  Species.  I  have  raifed  great  Varieties  of  thefe 
from  Seeds  which  came  from  China ,  and  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  but  have  generally  found  them  alter  in  a  lew 
Years,  notwithftanding  great  Care  has  been  taken,  in 
the  laving  of  their  Seeds  :  The  principal  Colours  of 
their  Heads  are  red,  purple,  yellow,  and  white  ;  but  I 
have  had  fome,  whofe  Heads  have  been  variegated  with 
two  or  three  Colours.  I  alfo  raifed  fome  from  Seeds 
which  I  received  from  Perfia ,  whofe  Heads  were  divid¬ 
ed  like  a  Plume  of  Feathers,  which  were  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  fcarlet  Colour ;  but  thefe  in  a  few  Years  degenerat¬ 
ed  :  Therefore  I  (hall  include  all  the  different  Varieties 
of  Cockfcomb,  under  this  general  Title. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  were  lent  me  from  Ja¬ 
maica  by  the  late  Dr.  Hcuftoun.  This  grows  naturally 
in  mod  of  the  Sugar  Iflands ;  It  rifes  with  a  weak  Stalk 
near  four  Feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  oblong 
pointed  Leaves,  which  Hand  oppofite  at  each  Joint, 
which  are  pretty  far  afunder.  The  Flowers  come  out 
in  loofe  Panicles  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  and  alfo 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches :  Thefe  are  divided  into  a 
great  Number  of  very  (lender  Spikes,  which  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  lhining  with  a  glofs  like  Silk.  The  Plants 
of  this  perifned  in  the  Autumn,  without  perfecting 
their  Seeds.  , 

In  order  to  have  large  fine  Amaranths,  great  Care 
fhould  be  taken  in  the  Choice  of  the  Seeds,  lor  if  they 
are  not  carefully  collected,  the  whole  Expence  and 
Trouble  of  raifing  them  will  be  loff.  When  you  are 
provided  with  good  Seeds,  they  mull  be  fown  on  a  hot 
Bed  (which  (hould  have  been  prepared  a  few  Days  be¬ 
fore,  that  the  violent  Heat  may  be  abated)  about  the 
Begining  of  March  ;  and  in  about  a  Fortnight's  time 
(if  the  Bed  is  in  good  Temper)  the  Plants  will  rife-, 
but  as  they  are  tender  when  they  firft  appear,  fo  they 
require  great  Care  for  a  few  Days  till  they  get  Strength  -, 
firft,  in  giving  them  a  due  Proportion  of  Air,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  drawing  up  weak,  and  next,  to  keep  them 
from  Moifture  -,  for  a  (mall  Share  of  Moifture  will  caufe 
their  tender  Stems  to  rot :  And  in  fowing  of  the  Seeds, 
there  fhould  be  care  taken  not  to  put  them  too  clofe. 
Tor  when  the  Plants  come  up  in  Clufters,  they  fre¬ 
quently  fpoil  each  other,  for  want  of  Room  to  grow  : 
In  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  time,  the  Plants  will  be 
fit  to  remove,  when  you  muft  prepare  another  hot  Bed, 
covered  with  good  rich  light  Earth,  about  four  Inches 
thick  ;  which  fhould  be  made  a  few  Days,  that  it  may 
have  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat  then  raife  up  the 
young  Plants  with  your  Finger,  fo  as  not  to  break  off 
the  tender  Roots,  and  prick  them  into  your  new  hot 
Bed  about  four  Inches  Diftance  every  Way,  giving 
them  a  gentle  Watering  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  theft 
Roots :  But  in  doing  this,  be  very  cautious  not  to  bear 
the  young  Plants  down  to  the  Ground  by  hafty  water¬ 
ing,  which  rarely  rife  again,  or  at  lead  fo  as  to  re- 
( ov er  heir  former  Strength  in  a  long  Time,  but  very 
often  rot  in  the.  Stems,  and  die  quite  away. 
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After  the  Piants  are  thus  planted,  they  muft  be 
fcreened  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  frdh  Root  \ 
but  as  there  is  generally  a  great  Steam  nfing  from  the 
Fermentation  of  the  Dung,  which  condenfes  to  wet  a- 
gainft  the  GlaffeS,  and  this  droping  upon  the  Piants, 
very  frequently  deftroys  them  ;  fo  the  Glades  ftiould  be 
frequently  turned  in  the  Day-time,  whenever  the  Wea¬ 
ther  will  permit  *  but  if  the  Weather  happens  to  prove 
bad,  that  you  cannot  turn  your  Glaffes,  it  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  your  Plants,  to  wipe  off  all  the  Moi¬ 
fture  two  or  three  Times  a  Day  with  a  woollen  Cloth, 
to  prevent  its  droping  upon  the  Plants.  When  youf 
Plants  are  firmly  rooted,  and  begin  to  grow,  you  muft 
obferve  to  give  them  Air  every  Day  (more  or  lefs,  as 
the  Weather  is  cold  or  hot)  to  prevent  theft  drawing 
up  too  faft,  which  greatly  v.'cakens  their  Stems. 

In  about  three  Weeks  or  a  Month’s  time,  thefe 
Plants  will  have  grown  fo  as  to  meet,  and  will  ftand 
in  need  of  another  hot  Bed,  which  fhould  be  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  Temper,  and  covered  writh  the  fame  rich  Earth 
about  fix  Inches  thick,  in  which  they  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  (obierving  to  take  them  up  with  as  much  Earth 
about  their  Roots  as  poffible)  at  feven  or  eight  Inches 
Diftance  every  Way,  giving  them  fome  Water  to  fettle 
the  Earth  about  theft  Roots ;  but  be  very  careful  not 
to  water  them  heavily,  fo  as  to  bear  down  the  Plants, 
(as  was  before  directed)  and  keep  them  fhaded  in  the 
Pleat  of  the  Day,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Roots, 
and  be  fure  to  refrefli  them  often  (but  gently)  with 
Water,  and  give  them  Air  in  Proportion  to  the  Heat 
of  the  Weather,  covering  the  Glaffes  with  Mats  every 
Night,  left  the  Cold  chill  your  Beds,  and  flop  the 
Growth  of  the  Plants. 

In  the  Begining  of  May  you  muft  provide  another 
hot  Bed,  which  ftiould  be  covered  with  a  deep  Frame, 
that  your  Plants  may  have  Room  to  grow  :  Upon  this 
hot  Bed,  you  muft  fet  as  many  three-penny  Pots  as 
can  ftand  within  the  Compafs  of  the  Frame  ;  thefe  Pots 
muft  be  filled  with  good  rich  Earth,  and  the  Cavities 
between  each  Pot  filled  up  with  any  common  Earth, 
to  prevent  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  from  evaporating,  and 
filling  the  Fftame  with  noxious  Steams  -,  then,  with  a 
Trowel,  or  fome  fuch  Inftrument,  take  up  your  Plants 
(from  the  former  hot  Bed)  with  as  much  Earth  as 
poffible  to  the  Roots,  and  Place  each  fingle  Plant  in 
the  Middle  of  one  of  the  Pots,  filling  the  Pot  up  with 
the  Earth  before  deferibed,  and  fettle  it  clofe  to  the 
Root  of  the  Plant  with  your  Hands  ;  water  them  gent¬ 
ly,  as  before,  and  fhade  them  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day 
from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun,  by  covering  the  Glaffes 
with  Mats  ;  refrefh  them  often  with  Water,  and  give 
them  a  good  Quantity  of  Air  in  the  Day-time. 

In  about  three  Weeks  more,  thefe  Plants  will  have 
grown  to  a  confiderable  Size  and  Strength,  fo  that  you 
muft  now  raife  the  Glaffes  very  much  in  the  Day-time ; 
and  when  the  Air  is  foft,  and  the  Sun  is  clouded,  draw¬ 
off  the  Glaffes,  and  expofe  them  to  the  open  Air,  and 
repeat  this  as  often  as  the  Weather  will  permit,  which 
will  harden  them  by  Degrees,  to  be  removed  abroad 
into  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain  the  whole  Sea- 
fon  :  But  it  is  not  advifable  to  fet  thefe  Plants  out, 
until  a  Week  in  July ,  obferving  to  do  it  when  the  Aft 
is  perfe&ly  foft,  and  if  poffible,  in  a  gentle  Shower  of 
Rain. 

Let  them  at  firft  be  fet  near  the  Shelter  of  a  Hedge 
for  two  or  three  Days,  where  they  may  be  fcreened 
from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun,  and  ftrong  Winds,*  to 
which  they  muft  be  inured  by  Degrees :  Thefe  Plants, 
when  grown  to  a  good  Stature,  perfpire  very  freely, 
and  muft  be  every  Day  refrelhed  with  Water,  if  the 
Weather  proves  hot  and  dry,  otherwife  they  will  ftunt, 
and  never  produce  their  Plumes  fo  fine  as  they  would 
do  if  taken  care  of. 

This  is  the  proper  Management,  in  order  to  have 
fine  Amaranths  -,  which,  if  rightly  followed,  and  the 
Kinds  are  good,  in  a  favourable  Seafon,  will  produce 
wonderful  large  fine  Flowers,  and  are  the  greateft  Or¬ 
nament  to  a  good  Garden  for  upwards  of  two  Months : 
By  this  Method,  I  have  had  Plants  five  or  fix  Feet 
I  high,  with  Crefts  near  a  Foot  in  Breadth  ;  and  I  am 
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perfuaded,  if  the  Kind  is  good,  (and  there  is  no  Want 
of  Dung,  or  Conveniences^  in  a  kindly  Seafon,  they 
will  grow  much  larger. 

In  the  Begining  of  September ,  the  Amaranths  will 
have  peife&ed  their  Seeds,  fo  that  you  muft  make 
Choice  of  the  largeft,  mod  beautiful,  and  lead  branch¬ 
ing  Plants  of  each  Kind  for  Seed  ;  which  you  fhould 
remove  under  Shelter,  (efpecially  if  the  Weather  proves 
wet,#  or  the  Nights  frody)  that  the  Seeds  may  be  ma¬ 
turely  ripened  ;  and  in  the  Choice  thereof,  be  fure  ne¬ 
ver  to  talce  any  Seeds  from  Side  Branches,  nor  from 
the  Neck  of  the  Plume,  but  fuch  only  as  are  produced 
in  the  Middle  thereof,  which  in  many  Plants,  perhaps, 
may  be  but  a  fmall  Quantity  •,  but  I  do  aflure  you,  it 
is  thofe  only  you  can  depend  upon,  to  have  your  Kinds 
good  the  fucceeding  Year. 

CELSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant  675.  Verbafcmn.  Lourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  146.  Lab.  61.  This  Name  was  given  to 
this  Plant  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Olaus  Celjius,  Profeflor  of 
Philofophy  and  Theology  in  the  Univerfity  of  Upfal , 
in  Sweden,  by  Dr.  Linnaeus.  We  have  no  Englijh  N  ame 
for  it. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  obtufe  permanent  Empalement ,  which  is  as 
long  as  the  Petals ,  divided  at  the  Lop  into  five  Parts. 
Lhe  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  with  a  very  Jhort  Lube ,  fpread 
open  above ,  and  cut  into  five  unequal  Parts ;  the  two  up¬ 
per  being  fmall,  and  the  under  larger.  It  hath  four  hairy 
Stamina ,  which  incline  toward  the  upper  Segments  of  the 
Petal ,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  Petal,  and  two 
are  of  the  fame  Length ,  terminated  by  fmall  roundifh  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  round jh  Germen,  fupport- 
ing  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma,  Lhe 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  Capfide  comprejfed  at 
the  Lop,  fitting  upon  the  Empalement,  and  hath  two  Cells 
which  are  filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds, 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s,  fourteenth  Clafs,  intitled  Didynamia  An- 
giofpermia ,  the  Flower  having  two  long  and  two  fhort 
Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  being  included  in  a  Capfule. 
Lournefort  places  it  in  the  fixth  Section  of  his  fecond 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Wheel-lhaped 
Flower  of  one  Leaf,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  dry 
Fruit. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
known,  which  is, 

Celsia  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  321. 
Celfia  with  double  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Verba- 
feum  orient  ale  Sophia  folio.  Lourn,  Cor.  8.  Eaftern 
Mullein  with  a  Flixweed  Leaf. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Armenia,  from  whence 
Dr.  Lournefort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  it  hath  been  fince 
communicated  to  mod  Parts  of  Europe.  In  its  natural 
Place  of  Growth,  this  is  an  Annual,  but  in  England  it 
will  rarely  ripen  its  Seeds,  unlefs  the  Plants  come  up 
in  the  Autumn  and  live  through  the  Winter. 

It  fends  out  many  oblong  Leaves,  which  are  finely 
divided  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib  on  both  Sides  •,  thefe  lie 
flat  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  from  the  Cen¬ 
ter  arifes  a  roundifh  herbaceous  Stalk  near  two  Feet 
high,  which  is  garnifhed  the  whole  Length  with  Leaves 
of  the  fame  Shape,  but  diminifhing  in  their  Size  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  Top  :  Thefe  are  placed  alternately,  and  at  the 
Foot  Stalk  of  each,  come  out  the  Flowers,  more  than 
Half  the  Length  of  the  Stalk,  which  are  of  an  Iron  Co¬ 
lour  on  their  Outfide,  but  pale  yellow  within,  fpread- 
ing  open  like  thofe  of  the  common  Mullein ,  but  are 
not  fo  regular;  the  fhort  Tube  being  turned  down¬ 
ward,  and  the  lower  Segments  being  larger  than  the 
upper,  and  the  Stamina  being  unequal,  has  occafioned 
Linnaeus  to  remove  it  to  his  ringent  Flowers.  The  Seed 
Vefiel  is  round,  comprefled,  and  hath  two  Cells  filled 
with  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September :  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fown 
upon  a  warm  dry  Border  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  and  live  through  the  Winter,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Soil  is  poor,  for  in  rich  Ground  they  are  apt 
to  grow  rank,  and  then  they  are  generally  deftroyed 
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by  the  early  Frofts,  or  will  rot  with  much  wet.  When 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  if 
they  are  too  clofe  ;  for  they  do  not  bear  removing  well, 
fo  fhould  be  fown  where  they  are  intended  to  remain. 

I  have,  fometimes  when  the  SeafonS  have  proved 
warm,  had  ripe  Seeds  from  Plants  fown  in  the  Spring; 
but  this  cannot  be  depended  on,  therefore  it  is  much 
better  to  raife  the  Plants  in  Autumn* 

CELTIS.  Lourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  6 12.  Lab.  383.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  1012.  Lotus  Arbor.  Raij.  Meth.  Plant. 
150.  TheLote  or  Nettle  Tree,  in  French  Micocoulier. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Lree :  Lhe  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  Jingle ,  and  fituated 
above  the  male.  Lhe  Empalement  of  the  hermaphrodite 
Flower  is  divided  into  five  Parts,  in  which  there  are  no 
Petals ,  but  five  Jhort  Stamina  terminated  by  thick  qua¬ 
drangular  Summits,  which  have  four  Furrows.  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  two  reflexed 
Styles  crowned  by  a  jingle  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  round  Berry  with  one  Cell,  inclofing  a  roundijh 
Nut.  Lhe  male  Flowers  have  their  Empalement s  divided 
into  fix  Parts ,  and  have  no  Germen  or  Style,  but  in  other 
Parts  like  the  hermaphrodite. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  Lourneforl’s,  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Pointal 
becomes  a  Angle  Berry.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  firft 
Se&ion  of  his  twenty -third  Clafs,  intitled  Polygamia 
Moncecia,  from  the  fame  Tree  having  male  and  herma¬ 
phrodite  Flowers. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Celtis  foliis  lanceclatis  acuminatis ,  ferratis ,  nervofis , 
Nettle  Tree  with  Spear- fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  which 
are  veined  and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  This  is  the  Celtis 
fruClu  nigricante.  Lourn.  Injl.  612.  Lote  Tree  with  a 
black  Fruit. 

2.  Celtis  foliis  oblique -ovatis,  ferratis,  acuminatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1044.  Nettle  Tree  with  oblique,  oval- 
Leaves,  which  are  pointed,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
This  is  the  Celtis  fruClu  obfeure  purpurafeente.  Injl.  R. 
H.  6 12.  Lote  Tree  with  a  dark  purple  Fruit. 

3.  Celtis  foliis  cvato-cordatis,  denticulatis ,  petiolis 
brevibus.  Nettle  Tree  with  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
flightly  indented,  and  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Celtis  orientals  minor,  foliis  minoribus  (A  crajfioribus, 
fruClu  fiavo.  Infi.  Cor.  42.  Smaller  Eaftern  Lote  Tree 
with  fmaller  and  thicker  Leaves,  and  a  yellow  Fruit. 

4.  Celtis  foliis  oblongo- ovatis,  obtufis,  nervofis,  fu- 
perne  glabris,  fubtus  aureis.  Nettle  Tree  with  oblong, 
oval,  obtufe,  nervous  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth  on 
their  upper  Surface,  and  of  a  Gold  Colour  beneath. 
This  is  the  Celtis  foliis  Citrii  fubtus  aureo,  fruClu  rubro. 
Plum.  Cat.  18.  Lote  Tree  with  Citron  Leaves,  of  a 
Gold  Colour  on  their  under  Side,  and  a  red  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  Trees 
of  thofe  Countries :  Yet  this  is  not  fo  plenty  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  fecond,  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  feen  but 
two  large  Trees  of  this  Sort  in  the  Englijh  Gardens ; 
one  of  which  was  formerly  growing  in  the  Bifhop  of 
London’s,  Garden  at  Fulham,  but  was  cut  down  fome 
Years  paft,  with  many  other  curious  exotick  Trees, 
which  wrere  there  growing  in  great  Perfedlion  :  The 
other  was  in  the  Garden  of  Dr.  Uvedale  at  Enfield, 
which  was  there  ftanding  a  few  Years  ago,  when  I  paid  a 
Vifit  to  that  Place,  which  had  frequently  produced 
Fruit,  but  was  never  propagated  in  this  Country  ;  nor 
were  there  any  young  Plants  of  this  Kind  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens,  till  about  eight  Years  ago,  when  I  procured  a 
good  Quantity  of  the  Fruit  from  Italy,  which  I  com¬ 
municated  to  feveral  of  my  Friends. 

This  Tree  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem,  to  the  Height 
of  forty  or  fifty  Feet,  fending  out  many  llender 
Branches  upward,  which  have  a  fmooth  dark  coloured 
Bark,  with  fome  Spots  of  gray  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  placed  alternately,  which  are  near  four 
Inches  long,  and  about  two  broad  in  the  Middle,  end- 
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ing  in  long  fharp  Points,  and  deeply  fawed  on  their 
Edges ;  having  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins,  which  are  pio- 
minent  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  come^  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  all  along  the  Branches ; 
they  have  a  male  and  an  hermaphrodite  Blower,  gene¬ 
rally  at  the  fame  Place,  the  male  Flowers  being  fituat- 
ed  above  the  others  :  Thefe  have  no  Petals  but  a  green 
herbaceous  Empalement,  fo  make  no  Figure  ;  they 
come  out  in  the  Spring,  at  the  fame  Time  when  the 
Leaves  make  their  fir. ft  Appearance  ;  and  generally  de¬ 
cay  before  the  Leaves  have  grown  to  half  their  Mag¬ 
nitude.  After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Germen  of 
the  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  become  a  round  Berry  a- 
bout  the  Size  of  a  Pea,  which,  when  ripe,  is  black. 

The  fecorid  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  : 
It  delights  in  moift  rich  Soil,  in  which  it  becomes  a 
very  large  Tree.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrait  Stem,  which 
in  young  Trees  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  dark  Colour,  but 
as  they  advance,  it  becomes  rougher  and  of  a  lighter 
Colour.  The  Branches  are  much  difrufed  on  every 
Side,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblique,  oval  Leaves, 
ending  in  long  Points,  and  fa  wed  on  their  Edges  •,  they 
are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches,  with  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  oppofite  to  the 
Leaves,  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the  male  Flow¬ 
ers  ftanding  above  the  hermaphrodite  as  in  the  other 
Species ;  after  thefe  decay,  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers 
are  fuccecded  by  roundifh  Berries,  which  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  when  ripe,  are  of  a 
dark  purple  Colour.  This  Tree  flowers  in  May ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  October.  Of  this  Sort  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  pretty  large  Trees  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  fome 
of  which  produce  great  Quantities  of  Fruit  annually, 
which  in  favourable  Seafons  come  to  Maturity,  fo  that 
from  thefe  Seeds  there  hath  been  Plants  raifed ;  and 
there  are  few  Years,  in  which  there  is  not  Fruit  of  this 
Sort  fent  from  America ,  whereby,  it  is  now  become 
pretty  common  in  the  Englijh  Nurleries. 

This  Tree  is  late  in  coming  out  in  the  Spring,  but 
in  recompenfe  for  that,  it  continues  as  Jong  in  Beauty 
in  the  Autumn,  for  it  is  the  lateft  in  fading,  of  any  of 
the  deciduous  Trees  •,  nor  do  the  Leaves  alter  their 
Colour  long  before  they  fall,  but  continue  in  full 
Verdure,  till  within  a  few  Days  of  their  droping  off ; 
and,  fo  foon  as  they  begin  to  fail,  the  Trees  will  in  a 
few  Days  be  quite  deftitute  of  Leaves,  fo  that  the  Lit¬ 
ter  which  their  falling  Leaves  occafion,  may  be  looner 
cleared  away,  than  that  of  any  other  deciduous  Tree. 
There  is  little  Beauty  in  the  Flowers  or  Fruit  of  this 
Tree-,  but,  as  the  Branches  are  well  clothed  with 
Leaves,  which  are  of  a  fine  green  Colour,  fo  the  Trees, 
when  mixed  with  others  in  Wildernefles,  make  a  pleaf- 
ing  Variety  during  the  Summer  Seafon.  The  Wood 
of  this  T ree,  being  tough  and  pliable,  is  efteemed  by 
Coachmakers  for  the  Frames  of  their  Carriages. 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Ecurnefort  in 
Armenia ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Fruit  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris ,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  the  Trees, 
which  were  there  raifed,  have  produced  Fruit  for  fever¬ 
al  Years,  fo  that  moft  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe 
have  been  furnifhed  with  it  from  thence. 

It  rifes  with  a  Stem  about  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  Branches,  which  fpread  horizon¬ 
tally  cn  every  Side,  and  have  a  fmooth  greenifh  Bark  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  about  an  Inch  and  a 
Flalf  long,  and  near  an  Inch  broad,  inclining  to  a 
Heart-fhape,  but  are  oblique,  one  of  the  Ears  of  the 
Bafe  being  lmaller  and  lower  than  the  other;  they  are 
of  a  thickei  Texture  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort, 
and  are  of  a  paler  green.  7  hey  are  placed  alternate  on 
the  Blanches,  and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
yellow  Berries,  which,  when  fully  ripe,  turn  of  a  dark¬ 
er  Colour.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  very  white 
Thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  iown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  they  can  be  pro- 
cured  at  that  Seafon  ;  for  thefe  frequently  come  up 
the  following  Spring  :  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  Spring,  will  not  come  up  till  a  Twelvemonth  after  ; 
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therefore  it  is  the  beft  way  to  fow  them  kf  Pqts  or  Tubs, 
that  they  may  be  eafily  removed  ;  for  thole  which  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  fhould  be  placed  in  a  ihady  Situation 
in  Summer,  and  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds; 
but  in  Autumn  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  warm  Skua  -, 
tion,  plunging  the  Pots  into  the  Ground,  and  if  they 
are  covered  over  with  a  little  Tan  from  a  decayed  hot 
Bed,  it  will  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  the 
Earth  to  injure  the  Seeds  ;  and  if  thefe  Pots  are  placed 
on  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  it  will  greatly  forward  the  Vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  Seeds,  whereby  the  Plants  will  have  more 
Time  to  get  Strength  before  the  Winter  :  But  when  the 
Plants  appear  above  Ground  they  muft  have  a  large  Share 
of  Air  admited  to  them,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up 
weak;  and  as  foon  as  the  Weather  is  warm,  they  muft  be 
expofed  to  the  open  Air;  and,  in  Summer,  they  muft  be 
conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds;  if  the  Seafon  proves 
dry,  they  will  require  Water  two  or  three  times  a  Week. 
In  Autumn  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  the  Pots,  and 
place  them  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  to  fhelter  them  in 
Winter  from  fevere  Froft;  or  where  there  is  not  that 
Conveniency,  the  Pots  fhould  beplunged  into  the  Ground, 
near  a  Wall  or  Hedge ;  and  as  the  Plants,  when  young, 
are  full  of  Sap,  and  tender,  fo  the  early  Frofts  in  Au¬ 
tumn  frequently  kill  the  upper  Part  of  their  Shoots ;  there¬ 
fore  the  Plants  fhould  be  either  covered  with  Mats,  or  a 
little  Straw  orPeas  Haulm  laid  over  them  to  protect  them. 

In  the  following  Spring  the  Plants  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  the  Seed  Pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  Ground  : 
This  fhould  be  done  about  the  Middle  orlatter  End  of 
March ,  when  the  Danger  of  the  Froft  is  over ;  there¬ 
fore  a  Bed  or  two  fhould  be  prepared  (according  to  the 
Number  of  Plants  raifed)  in  a  fheltered  Situation  ;  and, 
if  poftible,  in  a  gentle  loamy  Soil.  The  Ground  muft 
be  well  trenched,  and  cleared  from  the  Roots  of  bad 
Weeds,  and  when  levelled,  fhould  be  marked  out  in 
Lines  at  one  Foot  Diftance ;  then  the  Plants  fhould  be 
carefully  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  feparated,  fo  as 
not  to  tear  their  Roots,  and  planted  in  the  Lines  at  fix 
inches  afunder,  preffing  the  Earth  down  clofe  to  the 
Roots.  If  the  Ground  is  very  dry  when  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  and  there  is  no  Appearance  of  Rain  foon,  it  will  be 
proper  to  water  the  Beds,  to  fettle  the  Ground  to  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants;  and  after  this,  if  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  is  covered  with  fome  old  Tan,  or  rotenDung, 
it  will  keep  the  Ground  moift,  and  prevent  the  drying 
Winds  from  penetrating  to  the  Roots  of  the  Plants.  ° 

The  following  Summer  the  neceflary  Care  muft  be  to 
keep  them  conftantly  clean  from  V/eeds ;  but  after  the 
Plants  are  pretty  well  eftablifhed  in  the  Ground,  they 
will  not  require  any  Water,  efpecialiy  toward  the  latter 
Part  of  Summer,  for  that  will  occafion  their  lateGrowth, 
whereby  they  will  be  in  great  Danger  of  fuffering  by  the 
Autumn  Frofts  ;  for  the  more  any  of  thefe  young  Trees 
are  ftoped  in  their  Growth  by  Drought  towards  Au¬ 
tumn,  the  firmer  will  be  their  Texture,  fo  better  able 
to  bear  the  Cold. 

The  Plants  may  remain  in  thefe  nurfery  Beds  two 
Years,  by  which  I  ime  they  will  have  obtained  fufficient 
Strength  to  be  tranfpianted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain  for  good,  becaufe  thefe  Plants  extend  their  Roots 
wide  every  Way,  fo  that  if  they  ftand  long  in  the 
Nurfery,  their  Roots  will  be  cut  in  removing,  which 
will  be  a  great  Prejudice  to  their  future  Growth. 

T  hefe  Sorts  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive- in  the  open 
Air  in  England ,  alter  they  are  become  ftrong  ;  but  for 
the  two  firft  Winters  after  they  come  up  fiom  Seeds, 
they  require  a  little  Proteftion,  efpecialiy  the  third 
Sort,  which  is  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former.  The 
young  Plants  of  this  Sort  frequently  have  variegated 
Leaves,  but  thofe  are  more  impatient  of  Cold  than  the 
plain  leaved. 

I  he  lourth  Sort  was  firft  difcovered  by- Father  Plu- 
mier,  in  the  French  Iflands  of  America  ;  and  it  was 
found  growing  in  Jamaica ,  by  Dr.  Hou  ioun ,  who  fent 
the  Seeds  to  England.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrait  Trunk, 
near  twenty  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  di¬ 
vided  into  many  Branches  upward,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  near  four  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half 
broad,  rounded  at  their  Extremity,  of  a  thick  Texture, 

very 
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very  fmooth  on  their  upper  Surface,  and  on  their  under 
Side  are  of  a  lucid  Gold  Colour,  placed  alternately  on 
the  Branches.  The  Fruit  is  round  and  red,  but  the 
Flowers  I  have  not  feen. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  rarely  come  up  the  firft  Year, 
fo  they  fhould  be  fowed  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  the 
Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  fhould  remain  till 
the  Plants  come  up.  Thefe  Plants  muft  be  conftamly 
kept  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  treated  in  the  lame  iVlan- 
ner  as  other  tender  Exoticks. 

CENTAUREA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  880.  Cent  annum 
majus.  To  urn.  Injl.  R ■  Herb.  449.  Tab.  256.  Jacea 
Tourn.  443.  Cyanus  Tourn.  445.  Greater  Centaury , 
Knapweed,  Blue  Bottle,  (Ac. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower,  whofe  Dijk  is  compofed  of 
many  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  and  the  Border  or  Rays  of 
female  Florets ,  which  are  larger  and  loofer  ;  thefe  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  common ,  romdifh ,  fcaly  Empalement-,  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  Florets  have  narrow  Tubes ,  fuelling  at  the 
Top,  and  cut  into  five  Parts-,  thefe  have  five  fh or t  hairy 
Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits :  The  Germen 
is  Jituated  under  the  Petal,  fupporting  a  flender  Style, 
crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  Jingle  Seed  flout  up  in  the  Empalement.  The  fe¬ 
male  Florets  have  a  flender  Tube,  but  expands  above, 
where  it  is  enlarged,  and  cut  into  five  unequal  Parts  -,  thefe 
arc  barren. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Unnaus* s  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Polyga- 
mia  Fruftranea  -,  the  Flowers  of  this  Se&ion  have  their 
Difk  or  Middle  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets, 
which  are  fruitful,  and  their  Borders  of  female  abortive 
Florets.  Tournefort ,  who  has  divided  thefe  Plants  into 
different  Genera,  places  them  in  the  fecond  Sedtion  of 
his  twelfth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  afiof- 
culous  Flower ,  whofe  Seeds  have  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus  globofis,  fquamis 
tnucronatis,  fohis  pinna t is  decurrentibus  fubtus  argent eis. 
Centaury  with  a  globular  Empalement  without  Spines, 
fharp  pointed  Scales,  and  winged  runing  Leaves  white 
underneath.  This  is  the  Centaurium  foliis  cinarae .  Cor- 
nut.  72.  Centaury  with  Artichoke  Leaves. 

2.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus ,  fquamis  ovatis 
obtufis,  foliis  pinnatis  glabris  integer rimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  421. 
Centaury  with  an  Empalement  without  Spines,  oval  ob¬ 
tufe  Scales,  and  fmooth  winged  Leaves,  which  are  en¬ 
tire.  This  is  the  Centaurium  alpinum  luteum.  C.B.  P. 

1 1 7.  Yellow  alpine  Centaury. 

3.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus,  fquamis  ovatis , 
foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ferratis  decurrentibus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
42 1 .  Centaury  with  an  Empalement  without  Spines, 
oval  Scales,  and  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  faw- 
ed,  and  run  along  the  Mid-nb.  This  is  the  Centaurium 
majus,  folio  in  lacinias  plures  divifo.  C.  B.  P.  117-  Great¬ 
er  Centaury  with  a  Leaf  divided  into  many  Parts. 

4.  Centaurea  calycibus  fquamofis,  foliis  indivifis  in  - 
tegerrimis  decurrentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  121.  Centaury  with 
a  fcaly  Empalement,  and  undivided  entire  Leaves,  run¬ 
ing  along  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Centaurium  majus 
orientale  ereblum,  glafti folio,  flere  luteo.  Tourn.  Cor.  32. 
Com.  rar.  Plant.  39.  Upright,  Eaftern,  greater  Centaury 
withawoad  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Centaurea  calycibus  ciliatis  oblongis,  foliis  pinna¬ 
tifidis  linearibus  integerrimis.  Prod.  Ley d.  140.  Centaury 
with  oblong  hairy  Empalements,  and  winged  pointed 
Leaves,  which  are  very  narrow,  and  entire.  1  his  is 
the  StJbe  incana,  -cyano  fimilis  tenui folia.  C.  B.P.  Hoary 
Staebe  with  the  Appearance  of  Blue  Bottle,  and  a  nar¬ 
row  Leaf,  bn 

6.  Centaurea  calycibus  fquamofis ,  foliis  foment  of s , 
radicalibus  lanceolatis,  caulinis  pinnatifidis  caule  fimplici. 
Prod.  Leyd.  142.  Centaury  with  a  fcaly  Empalement, 
woolly  Leaves,  thofe  near  the  Root  being  Spear  fhaped, 
thofe  on  the  Stalk  pointed,  and  a  fingle  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Centaurium  majus  tncanum,  humile ,  capite  pini.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  469.  Dwarf,  hoary,  greater  Centaury,  with 
a  Head  like  a  Pine  Cone. 
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7.  Centaurea  calycibus  ferratis,  folds  lanceolatis  de¬ 
currentibus,  caule  fimpliciffimo.  Hort.  Cliff.  422.  Centaury 
with  fawed  Empalements,  Spear- fhaped  runing  Leaves, 
and  a  fingle  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cyanus  montanus  latifoli- 
us.  f.  Verbafculum  Cyanoides.  C.  B.  P.  273.  Greater 
Mountain  Blue  Bottle  with  broad  Leaves. 

8.  Centaurea  calycibus  ferratis,  folds  lineaU-lance- 
olatis  decurrentibus,  caule  fimplici.  Centaury  with  fawed 
Empalements,  very  narrow  Spear-fhaped  runing  Leaves, 
and  a  fingle  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cyanus  angufiiore  folio  (A 
longiore  Belgicus.  H.  R.  Par.  Narrower  and  longer 
leaved  Belgick  Blue  Bottle. 

9.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus,  fubrotundis  gla- 
bris ,  fquamis  evatis,  foliis  fnuatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  421. 
Centaury  with  unarmed,  roundifh,  fmooth  Empalements, 
oval  Scales,  and  finuated  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cyanus 
floridus  odoratus,  Turcicus  five  orientalis  major.  Park . 
Theat.  421.  Sweet  oriental  Cyanus,  commonly  called 
Sweet  Sultan. 

10.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus, fubrotundis,  gla- 
bris,  fquamis  evatis  obtufs,  foliis  lacimatis  ferratis  .Centaury 
with  roundifh,  fmooth,  unarmed  Empalements,  oval 
obtufe  Scales,  and  cut  Leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges.  This  is  the  Cyanus  orientalis  flore  luteo  fiftukfo. 
Ac? R.  Par.  75.  Eaftern  Cyanus  with  a  yellow  fiftular 
Flower,  commonly  called  yellow  fweet  Sultan. 

11.  Centaurea  calycibus  ferratis,  fotiis  linearibus 
integerrimis,  infimis  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  4-22.  Centaury 
with  fawed  Empalements,  very  narrow  entire  Leaves, 
indented  below.  This  is  the  Cyanus  fegetum.  C.  B.  P. 
273.  Corn  Blue  Bottle. 

12.  Centaurea  calycibus  inermibus,  fquamis  mucrc- 
natis,  foliis  pinnatifidis  obtufis  decurrentious .  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  910.  Centaury  with  unarmed  Empalements, 
having  pointed  Scales,  and  winged  pointed  Leaves, 
which  are  obtufe,  runing  along  the  Stalk.  I  his  is  the 
Cyanus Adgypticus  flore  parvo  purpureo,  caule  alato.  D.Lipp, 
Aigyptian  Cyanus  with  a  fmall  purple  Flower,  and  a 
winged  Stalk. 

13.  Centaurea  calycibus  ciliatis  terminali-feffilibus, 
foliis  tomentofis  pinnatifidis,  lacinulis  linearibus.  Hor t.  Cliff. - 
422.  Centaury  with  hairy  Empalements,  clcfely  ter¬ 
minating  the  Stalks,  woolly  Leaves  with  winged  Points, 
and  the  Segments  very  narrow.  This  is  the  Jacea  mon- 
tana  candidiffima,  Stmbes  foliis.  C.  B.  P <  273*  White 
Mountain  Knapweed  with  a  Staebe  Leaf. 

14.  Centaurea  calycibus  ciliatis,  foliis  tomentofis 
pinnatifidis ,  foliolis  obtufis  ovatis  integerrimis  exterioribus 
majoribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  422.  Centaury  with  hairy  Em¬ 
palements,  woolly  Leaves  with  winged  Points,  the  fmall 
Leaves  oval  and  obtufe,  the  outer  larger.  1  his  is  the 
Jacea  arbor ea  argentea  Ragufina.  Zan.  Hift.  107.  Sil¬ 
very  Tree  Knapweed  of  Ragufa. 

1  £,■  Centaurea  calycibus  palm  at  o-fpinnfis  fietis  aqm- 
libus,  foliis  decurrentibus  finuatisfpinulofis.  Prod.  Leyd. 

1 41.  Centaury  with  palmated  fpinous  Empalements, 
whofe  Bridles  are  equai,  and  finuated  prickly  Leaves 
runing  along  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Jacea  cyanoides  al¬ 
tera,  ?lato.  caule.  Herm.  Par.  189.  Another  Knapweed 
like  Cyanus,  with  a  winged  Stalk. 

16.  Centaurea  calycibus  fquamofis,  foliis  ovato-ob- 
longis  denticulatis  integris  petiolatis :  Suit  us  tomentofis. 
Hcrt.  Cliff.  421.  Centaury  with  fcaly  Empalements, 
oval,  oblongs  indented  entire  Leaves,  having  Foot  Stalks, 
and  woolly  underneath.  This  is  the  Centaurium  majus , 
folio  helenii  incano.  Tourn.  Injl 449.  Greater  Centaury 
with  a  white  Elecampane  Leaf. 

17.  Centaurea  calycibus  feta  ego -fpinofis,  foliis  lance  - 
olatis  petiolatis,  inf  erne  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliffy  423.  Cen¬ 
taury  with  briftly  prickly  Empalements,  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  with  Foot  Stalks,  indented  beneath.  This  is 
the  Centaurium  majus  folio  molli  acuto  laciniato,  flore  aureo 
magno,  calyce'fpinofo.  Bocrh.  Ind.  alt.’  1.  p.  M-4-  Greater 
Centaury  with  a  foft,  pointed,  cut  Leaf,  and  a  large 
golden  Flower,  with  a  prickly  Empalement. 

18.  Centaurea  calycibus  fquama- ciliatis,  foliis  pin- 
natifidfs ,  pinnis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  913.  Centau- 
ry  with  hairy  Scales  to  the  Empalement,  wing-pointed 
Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped.  1  his  is  the 
Cyanus  foliis  radicalibus  partim  integris,  partim  pinnatis , 
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bract  ed  calycis  ovali,  flcre  fulphureo.  Hall.  All.  Phil.  1 745. 
Cyanus  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  partly  entire,  and  part 
winged,  an  oval  Bradtea  to  the  Empalement,  and  a- 
Sulphur-coloured  Flower. 

19.  Centaurea  calycibus fquamofis  obt nfis ,  foli is pin- 
natifidis  lintaribus  integernmis.  Centaury  with  an  obtufe 
fquamous  Empalement,  and  wing-pointed,  narrow,  en¬ 
tire  Leaves. 

20.  Centaurea  calycibus  ciliatis ,  foliis  pinnatifidis 
brevibus,  caule  paniculato.  Centaury  with  hairy  Empale- 
ments,  very  lhort  wing-pointed  Leaves,  and  a  panicu- 
lated  Stalk.  This  is  the  Jacea  orient alis per ennis  anguf- 
tiffimo  &  incano  coronopi  folio ,  fore  purpurajeente.  Town. 
Cor.  32.  Eaftern  perennial  Knapweed,  with  a  narrow, 
hoary  Buckfhorn  Leaf,  and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

There  are  many  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  pi  Vari¬ 
ety,  fome  of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  are 
often  troublefome  Weeds  in  the  Fields,  fo  do  not  de- 
ferve  a  Place  in  Gardens ;  therefore  I  chofe  not  to  trou¬ 
ble  the  Reader  with  mentioning  their  Titles  •,  but  have 
here  feledled  thofe  Species,  which  have  fome  Beauty  to 
recommend  them. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Apenine  Moun¬ 
tains.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  ftrikes  many 
ftrong  Roots  deep  in  the  Ground:  Thefe  greatly  re¬ 
ferable  thofe  of  the  Artichoke,  as  doth  alfo  the  lower 
Leaves,  which  are  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  hoary 
underneath  ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  three  Feet  high, 
and  are  garniihed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  and 
Colour  as  thofe  below,  but  are  much  fmaller.  The  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Stalk  branches  out  into  three  or  four 
Divifions,  each  being  terminated  with  a  large  fingle 
Head  of  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  purple  Colour ;  thefe 
are  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  which 
form  the  Difk  in  the  Center,  and  a  Border  of  female 
Flowers  which  compofe  the  Rays ;  and  are  all  included 
in  a  common  fcaly  Empalement,  whofe  Scales  terminate 
in  acute  Points.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  unlefs 
the  Seafon  is  very  warm  and  dry,  there  are  no  good 
Seeds  produced  in  this  Country.  This  is  ufually  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots  :  The  belt  Time  for 
doing  this  is  early  in  October ,  that  the  Plants  may  have 
Time  to  take  Root  before  the  Froft  comes  on.  Thefe 
Roots  muft  not  be  removed  or  parted  oftener  than  every 
fourth  Year,  if  they  are  defigned  to  produce  itrong 
Flowers ;  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  becaufe 
Wet  in  the  Winter  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  This  Plant 
is  never  injured  by  Froft,  fo  may  be  fully  expofed  in 
open  Borders  •,  but  the  Roots  will  require  to  have  three 
beet  to  fpread,  fo  they  muft  not  be  planted  too  near  o- 
ther  Plants. 


The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Cm  Alps.  Th 
hath  alfo  a  perennial  Root,  which  ftrikes  deep  into  th 
Ground,  fending  out  a  great  Number  of  long  winge 
Leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  glaucou 
Colour  the  Stalks  rife  near  four  Feet  high,  and  divid 
upward  into  many  Parts,  which  are  garniihed  with  fmai 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  as  the  lower ;  each  of  the! 
Stalks  is  terminated  by  a  fingle  Head  of  yellow  Flowers 
fame  b  orm  with  thofeof  the  firft,  butnotmore  thai 
half  their  Size.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  th 
foimer,  and,  in  dry  Seafons,  will  perfeft  their  Seeds  ii 
Autumn.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  of  thei 
Roots,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft,  and  the  Plant 
do  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  third  Sort  ftands  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plant 
of  the  College,  but  is  very  rarely  ufed  ;  the  Root  i 
reckoned  to  be  binding,  and  good  for  all  Kinds  o 
Fluxes  and  of  great  ufe  to  heal  Wounds.  This  grow 
naturally  on  the  Mountains  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  it  hatl 
a  ftrong  perennial  Root,  like  the  two  former  Sorts 
from  which  come  out  a  great  Number  of  long  win^ec 
Leaves,  which  fpread  wide  on  every  Side ;  thefe  ar?  o 
a  lucid  green,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges-,  the  Flowe 
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are  confiderabiy  longer  than  the  Empalement.  This 
Sort  flowers  in  July,  and  in  warm  dry  Seafons  will  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  Seeds  in  England.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  Roots,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former 
Sorts,  and  the  Plants  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way, 
but  fhould  have  more  Room  to  grow ;  therefore  it  is 
not  proper  for  fmall  Gardens ;  but  in  large  open  Bor¬ 
ders,  or  to  intermix  in  open  Quarters  with  other  tall 
growing  Plants,  this  will  make  a  Variety. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  E our  ne fort,  in 
the  Levant ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris ,  and  from  thence  it  hath  fince  been  communicat¬ 
ed  to  moft  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe.  This 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  ftrikes  deep  into  the 
Ground,  from  which  fprings  up  a  great  Tuft  of  long 
entire  Leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Woad,  and  grow 
upright ;  there  are  alfo  many  upright  Stalks  arife,  which 
grow  near  five  Feet  high,  which  are  garniihed  with 
Leaves  coming  out  fingle  at  each  Joint,  of  the  fame 
Shape  as  the  under,  but  are  lefs,  and  have  a  Border,  or 
Wing,  runing  along  the  Stalk,  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  two  or  three 
fmaller,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  fingle  Head 
of  yellow  Flowers,  included  in  a  filvery  fcaly  Empale¬ 
ment.  This  flowers  in  July ,  but  rarely  produces 
good  Seeds  in  England.  It  may  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  Roots,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former, 
and  the  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way,  being 
equally  hardy  ;  and  as  this  doth  not  fpread  fo  much  as 
the  two  laft,  fo  it  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  fmaller 
Gardens. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria.  This  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  as  the  former,  from  which  come  out, 
in  the  Spring,  many  winged  Leaves,  which  are  hoary, 
and  the  Segments  narrow  and  entire  the  Stalks  rife 
near  three  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches, 
which  have  a  fingle  winged  Leaf  at  each  Joint,  of  the 
fame  Shape  with  the  other  at  the  End  of  each  Stalk 
is  one  Head  of  purple  Flowers,  inclofed  in  an  oblong 
fcaly  Empalement,  each  Scale  being  bordered  with 
fmall  Hairs,  like  an  Eye  Brow.  The  Flowers  appear 
in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  a  Bed  of  com¬ 
mon  Earth,  in  a  Nurfery  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  muft  be  thined,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  the  following  Autumn  the  Plants  may  be  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  after  which 
they  will  require  no  further  Care.  Two  or  three  of  thefe 
Plants  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  Gardens  where  there 
is  Room,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
and  in  Italy :  I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  from  Verona . 
It  hath  a  perenial  Root,  which  doth  not  divide  and 
fpread  as  the  former,  but  grows  fingle,  lending  out,  in 
the  Spring,  feveral  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  af¬ 
terward  a  fingle  Stalk,  more  than  a  Foot  high,  which 
is  garniihed  at  each  Joint  with  one  divided  hoary  Leaf; 
and  at  the  Top  comes  out  a  fingle,  large,  fcaly  Head, 
fhaped  like  a  Cone  of  the  Pine  Tree,  very  .taper  at  the 
Top,  where  it  clofely  furrounds  the  Florets,  whofe  Tops 
juft  peep  out  of  the  Empalement :  They  are  of-  a  bright 
purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds  in  England ,  fo  cannot  be  propagated, 
unlefs  the  Seeds  are  procured  from  abroad.  Thefe 
Seeds  may  be  fown,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  laft. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  the  common  perennial  Blue  Bottle, 
which  by  fome  is  titled  Batchelors  Button.  This  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription ;  the  Roots  of  this 
Sort  creep  under  Ground,  to  a  great  Diftance,  whereby 
the  Plant  propagates  too  fall,  and  often  becomes  trou¬ 
blefome  in  Gardens.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June ,  and 
will  grow  in  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  eighth  Sort  differs  from  the  feventh,  in  having 
much  longer  and  narrower  Leaves,  which  are  not  fo 
white,  the  Heads  of  Flowers  are  alfo  fmaller  but 
whether  this  is  only  a  Variety  from  the  other,  I  cannot 
determine,  having  never  railed  either  from  Seeds  ;  for 
thefe  1  lants  fpread  very  much  by  their  creeping  Roots, 
which  renders  them  barren,  as  is_  frequently  the  Cafe 
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with  many  other  creeping  rooted  Plants,  few  of  which 
produce  Seeds  :  However,  this  Plant  has  always  retain¬ 
ed  its  Difference,  from  the  Year  1727,  when  I  firft 
Drought  it  to  England  ;  and  as  it  propagates  fo  fad,  it 
s  now  become  almoft  as  plenty  in  the  Gardens,  as  the 
common  broad  leaved  Sort.  This  is  equally  hardy,  io 
may  be  planted  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  wheie  many 
other  Sorts  will  not  thrive,  and  during  its  Continuance 
In  Flower  will  make  a  Variety  in  the  Garden. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  annual,  fo  is  only  propagated  by 
Seeds.  This  has  beeri  many  Years  propagated  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens,  under  the  Title  of  Sultan  Flower,  or 
Sweet  Sultan.  It  was  brought  from  the  Levant ,  where 
it  grows  naturally  in  arable  Land,  among  the  Coin. 
This  fends  up  a  round  channeled  Stalk,  near  three  Feet 
high,  which  divides  into  many  Branches,  are  gar  mill¬ 
ed  with  j aged  Leaves,  of  a  pale  green,  fmooth,  and 
ftand  dole  to  the  Branches;  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  come  out  long  naked  koot  Stalks,  each  in 
raining  a  lingle  Head  of  Flowers  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  other  Species,  which  have  a  very  ftrong  Odour,  io 
as  to  be  offenlive  to  many  People,  but  to  others  is  very 
grateful.  The  Empalement  of  thefe  is  fcaly,  round, 
and  without  Spines ;  the  Flowers  are  in  lome  purple, 
and  others  white,  and  likewife  a  Flefh  Colour  between, 
which  hath  come  from  the  fame  Seeds.  1  here  is  alfo  a 
Variety  of  this  with  fiftular  blowers  ;  and  another  with 
fringed  Flowers,  commonly  called  Amberboi  or  Ember- 
hoi  ;D  but  thefe  have  degenerated  to  the  common  Sort  in 
a  few- Years,  although  I  have  laved  the  Seeds  with  great 
Care,  fo  I  fuppofe  they  are  only  Varieties.  Thefe  Seeds 
are'  commonly  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed,  in  the  Spring,  to 
bring  the  Plants  forward,  and  in  May  they  are  tranf- 
planted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden ;  but 
if  the  Seeds  are  fown  on  a  warm  Border  in  Autumn, 
they  will  live  through  the  Winter  ;  and  thefe  Plants 
may  be  removed  in  the  Spring  into  the  Flower  Garden, 
which  will  be  ftronger,  and  come  earlrer  to  flower,  than 
thofe  which  are  railed  in  the  Spring.  The  Seeds  may 
alfo  be  fown  in  the  Spring  on  a  common  warm  Border, 
where  the  Plants  will  rife  very  well,  but  thefe  will  be 
later  in  flowering  than  either  ot  the  other.  The  autum¬ 
nal  Plants  will  begin  to  flower  the  Middle  of  June ,  and 
will  continue  flowering  till  September ;  and  the  Spring 
Plants  will  flower  a  Month  later,  and  continue  till  the 
Froft  flops  them.  Their  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  tenth  Sort  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  Varie¬ 
ty  of  the  former,  which  is  a  great  Miftake  ;  for  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  great  Similitude  in  their  Appearance, 
yet  they  are  fpecifically  different,  fo  never  alter.  I 
have  cultivated  this  Sort  upward  of  thirty  Years,  and 
have  never  obferved  the  leaft  Variation  in  it.  This  is 
much  tenderer  than  the  former,  fo  the  Seeds  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  flrould  be  tranfpianted  on 
a  frefh  hot  Bed,  to  bring  the  Plants  forward  :  When  they 
have  taken  Root  in  this  Bed,  they  muft  have  Air  ad- 
mited  to  them,  every  Day,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak,  and  refreflied  with  Water  fparingly,  becaufethey 
are  very  apt  to  rot  with  much  Wet.  When  the  Plants 
have  obtained  Strength,  they  muft  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  planted  in  feparate  Pots,  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  forne  of  them  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have 
taken  Root ;  then  they  may  be  placed  with  other  an¬ 
nual  Plants  in  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  they  will 
continue  long  in  Beauty.  But  as  thefe  Plants,  which 
are  placed  in  the  open  Air,  rarely  produce  good  Seeds, 
fo  there  Ihould  be  two  or  three  Plants  kept  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  hot  Bed,  under  a  deep  Frame,  where  they  will  come 
earlier  to  flower ;  and  being  protected  from  Wet  and 
Cold,  they  will  ripen  their  Seeds  every  Year;  which  is 
the  fureft  Method  to  preferve  the  Sort.  _ 

This  Sort  differs  from  the  common,  in  its  Leaves  be¬ 
ing  fawed  on  the  Edges,  the  Flowers  are  fiftular,  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  foft  Odour.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  October. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  the  common  Blue  Bottle,  which 
grows  naturally  amongft  the  Corn  in  moft  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land ;  this  ftand s  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plants  ;  there 
is  a  diftilled  Water  of  the  Flowers,  which  is  efteemed 
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good  for  the  Eyes.  There  are  great  Varieties  of  Co¬ 
lours  in  thefe  Flowers,  fome  of  which  are  finely  varie¬ 
gated  :  The  Seeds  of  thefe  are  fold  by  Seedfmen  by  the 
Title  ofBottles  of  all  Colours.  Thefe  are  annual  Plants, 
which  will  rife  in  any  common  Border,  and  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
tinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  for  they  do  not  thrive 
well  when  they  are  tranfpianted.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in 
Autumn,  they  will  fucceed  better,  and  the  Plants  will 
flower  ftronger  than  thofe  which  arc  fown  in  the  Spring. 

The  Seeds  of  the  twelfth  Sort  were  fent  me  by  Dr. 
JuJJieu,  from  Paris ,  who  received  them  from  Dr.  Lippi , 
at  Grand  Cairo.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes 
near  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  two  or  three  Branches 
toward  the  Top  ;  the  Leaves  are  divided,  into  many  ob- 
tufe  Parts,  and  have  a  Border  runing  along  the  Stalk  ; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  purple,  and  have  a 
fcaly  Empalement.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring 
upon  a  Border  of  light  Earth,  where  the  Plants  are  to 
remain,  they  will  require  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  retains 
its  Leaves  through  the  Year.  This  grows  naturally  in 
Italy,  on  the  Borders  of  the  Fields.  The  Leaves  are 
hoary,  and  divided  into  many  narrow  Segments  ;  the 
Stalks  rife  near  three  Feet  high,  branching  upward  into 
many  Divifions,  each  being  terminated  by  a  Head  of 
purple  Flowers  ;  thefe  come  out  in  June,  and  in  favour¬ 
able  Seafons  will  perfect  their  Seeds  in  Autumn.  This 
Sort  will  live  abroad  in  moderate  Winters,  if  it  has  a 
warm  Situation  and  a  dry  Soil,  but  in  fevere  Winters 
the  Plants  are  commonly  killed;  fo  one  or  two  of  them 
may  be  fheltered  under  a  common  Frame  in  Winter  to 
preferve  the  Kind.  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fifth  Sort,  or  if  the  young 
Branches,  which  do  not  fhoot  up  to  flower,  are  cut  off, 
and  planted  in  a  fliady  Border,  any  Time  in  Summer,  they 
will  take  Root,  and  in  Autumn  may  be  removed  to  warm 
Borders,  or  put  into  Pots  to  be  flickered  in  Winter. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Mauritania , 
and  in  feveral  other  Places  on  the  Borders  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  Feet 
high  in  this  Country  ;  it  hath  a  perennial  Stalk,  which 
divides  into  many  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  very 
white  woolly  Leaves,  divided  into  many  obtufe  Lobes, 
which  are  entire  ;  the  fmall  Leaves,  or  Lobes,  on  the 
exterior  Part  of  the  Leaf,  being  the  largeft.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  from  the  Side  Branches,  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  a  fine  hairy  Empalement.  Thefe  appear  in  June 
and  July,  but  fcarce  ever  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  propagated  by  planting  of  the  young  Shoots 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  laft,  and  the  Plants  require 
Protection  from  hard  Froft.  But  if  they  are  planted  in 
dry  Lime  Rubbifii,  where  they  will  not  grow  luxuriant, 
they  will  refill  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  in  the 
open  Air.  As  this  Plant  retains  its  Leaves  all  the  Year, 
which  are  extremely  white,  fo  it  makes  a  pretty  Variety 
in  a  Garden. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  is  annual.  This  grows  naturally 
in  the  Archipelago.  It  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk,  a- 
bout  three  Feet  high  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  not  much 
unlike  thofe  of  the  Turnep,  being  rounded  at  their  Ends, 
and  their  Bafe  is  cut  into  many  Parts ;  thofe  upon  the 
Stalks  and  Branches  are  nearly  of  the  fame  Form,  but 
diminilh  gradually  in  their  Size  to  the  Top  ;  thefe  have 
a  Border  or  Wing  runing  along  the  Stalks,  which  con¬ 
ned:  them  together ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  which  have  prickly  Empalements ; 
the  Spines  come  out  from  the  Border  of  the  Scales,  di¬ 
vided  like  the  Fingers  of  a  Hand.  The  Flowers  are  of 
a  bright  purple,  fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance.  This 
Sort*may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Corn 
Bottle,  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  Autumn,  and  keeping 
the  Plants  clean  from  Weeds.  Thefe  Plants  will  flower 
in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft :  If  fome 
Seeds  are  alfo  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  will  come 
to  flower  a  Month  after  the  others,  and  will  continue 
flowering  till  the  Froft  flops  them.  But  thefe  Plants  do 
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not  always  perfect  Seeds  ;  fo  that  from  the  autumnal 
Plants  the  Seeds  will  more  certainly  be  procured. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helve¬ 
tian  Mountains.  I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  from 
Verona.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk  •, 
the  Leaves  are  oblong,  llightly  indented  on  their  Edges, 
and  woolly  on  their  under  Side  •,  thefe  have  much  Re- 
femblance  of  thofe  of  Elecampane,  generally  Handing 
upright ;  the  Stalks  rife  little  more  than  a  Foot  high, 
and  are  terminated  by  large  fingle  Heads  of  purple 
Flowers,  inclofed  in  fcaly  Empalements  •,  thefe  appear 
in  July ,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  very  dry  and 
warm,  they  have  no  Seeds  fucceed  them  in  this  Country-, 
fo  that  this,  like  the  fixth  Sort,  is  very  difficult  to  pro¬ 
pagate  in  England,  unlefs  good  Seeds  can  be  procured 
from  the  Countries  where  it  naturally  grows.  It  is  very 
hardy,  fo  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  any  of 
the  former  perennial  Sorts,  but  will  require  a  little  more 
Room  than  the  fixth. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria ,  and 
Hungary ,  from  both  which  Countries  I  have  received  the 
Seeds.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Plant  fpread  flat  on 
the  Ground  they  are  foft,  hairy,  and  end  in  fharp 
Points  but  toward  their  Bafe,  are  cut- into  feveral  nar¬ 
row  Segments  ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  three  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  entire  ;  and  are  terminated  by  fingle  large  Heads  of 
Flowers,  of  a  Gold  Colour,  inclofed  in  a  prickly  fcaly 
Empalement.  This  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft ,  but 
never  produces  Seeds  in  this  Country.  It  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root,  which  fends  out  Offsets,  thefe  may  be 
taken  from  the  old  Plants  in  Autumn,  whereby  it  may 
be  eafily  propagated.  It  is  very  hardy  in  refpeft  to 
Cold,  but  fhould  have  a  dry  Soil,  the  Roots  being  very 
apt  to  rot  in  Winter  with  much  Wet. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia .  The 
Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me  from  Peterjburgh .  This  fends 
out  many  long  winged  Leaves  from  the  Root,  which 
are  divided  into  feveral  Spear-fhaped  Lobes ;  the  Stalks 
rife  near  five  Feet  high,  and  divide  upward  into  many 
fmaller  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of 
the  fame  Form  with  the  lower,  but  are  much  fmaller, 
and  the  Segments  very  narrow  ;  each  of  thefe  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  Head  of  yellow  Flowers,  inclofed  in  a  fcaly 
Empalement ;  the  Borders  of  the  Scales  are  fet  with  fine 
Hairs  like  an  Eye  Brow,  It  flowers  in  June ,  July ,  and 
Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which,  with  the 
Leaves,  decay  in  Autumn,  and  arife  new  from  the  Root 
in  the  Spring.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or 
parting  of  the  Roots,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fixth 
Sort,  and  the  Plants  require  a  large  Share  of  Room,  fo 
fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  other  Plants  •,  therefore 
it  is  not  proper  Furniture  for  fmall  Gardens. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Zant,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  (lender  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  wing-pointed 
Leaves,  which  are  very  narrow,  and  a  little  hoary ;  the 
Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  are  inclofed 
in  an  obtufe  fcaly  Empalement.  Thefe  appear  in  July ; 
but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  very  favourable,  the  Seeds 
will  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  twentieth  Sort  came  alfo  from  the  fame  Ifland 
with  the  former.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  an 
annual  Stalk ;  the  Leaves  winged,  very  narrow,  and 
hoary-,  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  high,  and  is  garnifhed 
with  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  ;  the  Flowers  are 
purple,  and  are  inclofed  in  fcaly  Empalements.  It 
flowers  in  July,  but  feldom  ripens  Seeds  in  England. 

his  mult  have  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation. 


CENTAURIUM  MINUS.  See  Gentians. 
CENTINODIUM,  Knot  Grafs.  See  Polygonum. 
CEPA.  The  Onion. 

.The  botanical  Characters  of  this  Genus  are  the  fame 
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1  ftrudUon  of  fuch  as  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
Science  of  Botany,  or  who  may  have  no  Inclination  to 
ftudy  it,  and  yet  may  want  Information  how  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  Plants,  which  are  ufeful  in  the  Kitchen,  fo  I 
have  chofen  to  treat  of  thefe  under  their  former  Appel¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Ray,  and  Tournefort ,  admit  of  the  fiftular 
Leaves  and  fwelling  Stalks,  as  Characters  to  diftinguilh 
the  Plants  of  this  Genus  from  Porrum  and  Allium. 

The  Varieties  of  the  common  Onion  are, 

The  Strajburgh.  This  is  the  Cepa  oblong .  C.  B.  P.  y  i. 

The  Spanijh  Onion.  This  is  the  Cepa  vulgaris,  floribus 
&  tunicis  purpurafcentibus.  C.  B.  P.  yi. 

The  white  Egyptian  Onion.  This  is  the  Cepa  floribus 
&  tunicis  candidis.  C.  B.  P.  y  i . 

AH  thefe  vary  from  Seeds,  fo  that  there  are  feveral 
intermediate  Differences,  which  are  not  worth  enumera¬ 
ting. 

Thefe  three  Varieties  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  at  the  latter  End  of  February ,  or  the  Be- 
gining  of  March,  on  good,  rich,  light  Ground,  which 
fhould  be  well  dug  and  levelled,  and  (hould  alfo  be  clear¬ 
ed  from  the  Roots  .of  all  bad  Weeds then  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown,  in  a  dry  Time,  when  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  is  not  moift ;  and  where  they  are  intended  for 
a  Winter  Crop,  they  muft  not  be  fown  too  thick.  The 
common  Allowance  of  Seed  is  fix  Pounds  to  one  Acre 
of  Land  ;  but  the  generality  of  Gardeners  fow  more  ; 
becaufe  many  of  them  allow  for  a  Crop  to  draw  out, 
which  they  call  Cullings ;  thefe  are  all  fuch  as  want  to  be 
removed  from  the  others,  which  are  thined  out  young, 
and  tied  in  Bunches  for  the  Market  but  thofe  who  have 
Regard  to  their  principal  Crop,  never  pra&ife  this  * 
therefore  fow  no  more  Seeds  than  is  fufficient,  which 
is  the  Quantity  before  mentioned  :  For  when  the  Plants 
come  up  clofe,  they  draw  each  other  weak  ;  and  when 
this  happens,  their  Roots  never  grow  fo  large  as  thofe 
which  are  thin  :  Befides,  there  is  a  greater  Trouble  in 
hoeing  them  ;  and  when  they  are  thined  for  the  Market, 
the  Ground  is  troden  over,  and  the  Onions  which  are 
to  Hand, .  have  their  Leaves  bruifed  whereby  they  are 
greatly  injured  ;  fo  that  where  young  Onions  are  want¬ 
ed,  it  is  a  much  better  way  to  fow  fome  feparate  Beds 
foa  this  Purpofe,  than  to  injure  the  future  Crop. 

In  about  fix  Weeks  after  fowing,  the  Onions  will  be 
up  forward  enough  to  hoe ;  at  which  Time  (choofing 
dry  Weather)  you  (hould,  with  a  fmall  Hoe  about  two 
Inches  and  a  Half  broad,  cut  up  lightly  all  the  Weeds 
from  amongft  the  Onions  ;  and  alfo  cut  out  the  Onions, 
where  they  grow  too  clofe  in  Bunches,  leaving  them  at 
this  firft  Hoeing,  at  lead  two  Inches  apart.  This,  if  well 
performed,  and  in  a  dry  Seafon,  will  preferve  the  Ground 
clear  of  Weeds,  at  leaf!  a  Month  ;  when  you  muft  hoe 
them  over  a  fecond  time,  cuting  up  all  the  Weeds,  as 
before,  and  alfo  cut  out  the  Onions  to  a  larger  Diftance, 
leaving  them  this  time  three  or  four  Inches  afunder. 
This  alfo,  if  well  performed,  will  preferve  the  Ground 
clean  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  longer,  when  you  muft  hoe 
them  over  the  third  and  laft  Time. 

Now  you  muft  carefully  cut  up  all  Weeds,  and  fingle 
out  the  Onions  to  near  fix  Inches  fquare ;  by  which 
Means  they  will  grow  much  larger  than  if  left  too  clofe. 
This  Time  of  hoeing,  if  the  Weather  proves  dry,  and 
it  is  well  performed,  will  keep  the  Ground  clean  until 
the  Onions  are  fit  to  pull  up  -,  but  if  the  Weather  (hould 
prove  moift,  and  any  of  the  Weeds  (hould  take  Root 
again,  you  fhould,  about  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks 
after,  go  over  the  Ground,  and  draw  out  all  the 
large  Weeds  with  your  Hands ;  for  the  Onions  having 
now  begun  to  bulb,  they  (hould  not  be  difturbed  with  a 
Hoe. 

Toward  the  Middle  of  Auguft,  your  Onions  will  have  . 
arrived  to  their  full  Growth,  which  may  be  known  by 
their  Blades  falling  to  the  Ground,  and  (hrinking ;  you 
(hould  therefore,  before  their  Necks  or  Blades  are  wi¬ 
thered  oft",  draw  them  out  of  the  Ground,  croping  off 
the  extieme  Part  of  the  Blade,  and  lay  them  abroad  up¬ 
on  a  dry  Spot  of  Ground  to  dry,  obferving  to  turn 
them  over  every  other  Day  at  leaft,  to  prevent  their 
(Inking  frefli  Root  into  the  Ground  ;  which  they  will 
fuddenly  do,  efpecially  in  moift  Weather. 

In 
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In  about  a  Fortnight’s  Time  your  Onions  will  be  dry 
enough  to  houfe,  which  mull  be  performed  in  perfedt 
dry  Weather-,  in  doing  of  this,  you  muft  carefully  rub 
off  all  the  Earth,  and  be  fure  to  mix  no  faulty  ones 
amongft  them,  which  will  in  a  fhort  Time  decay,  and 
fpoil  all  thofe  that  lie  near  them  ;  nor  fhould  you  lay 
them  too  thick  in  the  Houfe,  which  would  occafion 
their  fweating,  and  thereby  rot  them  ;  thefe  fhould  not 
be  put  in  a  lower  Room,  or  Ground  Floor,  but  in  a 
Loft  or  Garret ;  and  the  cloler  they  are  kept  from 
the  Air,  the  better  they  will  keep.  You  fhould,  at 
leaft,  once  a  Month  look  over  them  to  fee  if  any  of 
them  are  decayed  ;  which  if  you  find,  muft  be  imme¬ 
diately  taken  away,  otherwife  they  will  in  fed  all  that 
lie  near  them. 

But  notwith Handing  all  the  Care  you  can  poflibly 
take  in  the  drying  and  houfing  of  your  Onions,  many 
of  them  will  grow  in  the  Loft,  efpecially  in  mild  Win¬ 
ters,  which  are  generally  moift  -,  therefore  thofe  who 
would  preferve  them  late  in  the  Seafon,  fhould  feled  a 
Parcel  of  the  firmeft  and  moft  likely  to  keep,  from  the 
others,  and  with  a  hot  Iron  flightly  finge  their  Beards, 
or  Roots,  which  will  effectually  prevent  their  fprouting, 
but  in  doing  of  this  there  muft  be  great  Caution  ufed 
not  to  fcorch  the  F’ulp  of  the  Onions,  for  that  will 
caufe  them  to  perifh  loon  after. 

The  bell  Onions  for  keeping  are  the  Strajburg  Kind, 
which  is  an  oval-fhaped  Bulb  ;  but  this  feldom  grows 
fo  large  as  the  Spani/h ,  which  is  flater  ;  the  white  Sort 
is  efteemed  the  fweeteft  but  thefe  Varieties  are  not  lall- 
ing  ;  for  if  you  fave  Seeds  of  white  Onions  only,  you 
will  have  a  Mixture  of  the  red  ones  amongft  them  -, 
nor  will  tLe.  StraJImrg  Onion  keep  long  to  its  Kind,  but 
will  by  Degrees  grow  flater,  as  do  the  large  Portugal 
Onions,  when  planted  in  our  Climate,  which,  in  a 
Year  or  two,  will  be  fo  far  degenerated  as  not  to  be 
known  they  were  from  that  Race. 

But  in  order  to  fave  Seeds,  you  muft  in  the  Spring 
make  Choice  of  fome  of  the  firmeft,  largeft,  and  belt 
fhaped  Onions  (in  Quantity  proportionable  to  the  Seed 
you  intend  to  fave) ;  and  having  prepared  a  Piece  of 
good  Ground  (which  fhould  be  well  dug,  and  laid  out 
in  Beds  about  three  Feet  wide),  in  the  Begining  of 
March  you  muft  plant  your  Onions  in  the  following 
Manner.  Having  ftrained  a  Line  about  four  Inches 
within  the  Side  of  the  Bed,  you  muft,  with  a  Spade, 
throw  out  an  Opening  about  fix  Inches  deep,  the 
Length  of  the  Bed,  into  which  you  fhould  place  the 
Onions,  with  their  Roots  downward,  at  about  nine 
Inches  Diftance  from  each  other  -,  then  with  a  Rake 
draw  the  Earth  into  the  Opening  again  to  cover  the 
Bulbs ;  then  proceed  to  remove  the  Line  again  about 
a  Foot  farther  back,  where  you  muft  make  an  Opening 
as  before,  and  fo  again  till  the  Whole  is  finifhed,  fo 
that  you  will  have  four  Rows  in  each  Bed,  between 
which  you  muft  allow  a  Space  of  two  Feet  for  an  Alley 
to  go  among  them  to  clear  them  from  Weeds,  (Ac.  In 
a  Month’s  Time  their  Leaves  will  appear  above  Ground, 
and  many  of  the  Roots  will  produce  three  or  four  Stalks 
each  -,  you  muft  therefore  keep  them  diligently  cleared 
from  Weeds,  and  about  the  Begining  of  June ,  when 
the  Heads  of  the  Flowers  begin  to  appear  upon  the  Tops 
of  the  Stalks,  you  muft  provide  a  Parcel  of  Stakes  a- 
bout  four  Feet  long,  which  fhould  be  driven  into  the 
Ground,  in  the  Rows  of  Onions,  at  about  fix  or  eight 
Feet  apart,  to  which  you  fhould  faften  fome  Pack¬ 
thread,  Rope  Yarn,  or  final  1  Cord,  which  fhould  be 
run  on  each  Side  the  Stems  of  the  Onions,  a  little  be¬ 
low  their  Heads,  to  fupport  them  from  breaking  down 
with  the  Wind  and  Rain,  for  when  the  Seeds  are  form¬ 
ed,  the  Heads  will  be  heavy,  and  fo  are  very  often 
broken  down  by  their  own  Weight,  where  they  are  not 
well  fecured,  and  if  the  Stalks  are  broken  before  the 
Seeds  have  arrived  to  Maturity,  they  will  not  be  near 
fo  good,  nor  keep  fo  long  as  thofe  which  are  perfectly 
ripened. 

About  the  End  of  Augujt  the  Onion  Seed  will  be  ripe, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  changing  brown,  and  the 
Cells  in  which  the  Seeds  are  contained  opening  ;  fo  that 
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if  it  be  not  cut  in  a  fhort  Time,  the  Seeds  will  fall  to 
the  Ground  ;  when  you  cut  off  the  Heads,  they  fhould 
be  fpread  abroad  upon  coarfe  Cloths  in  the  Sun,  ob- 
ferving  to  keep  it  under  Shelter  in  the  Night,  as  alf® 
in  wet  Weather ;  and  when  the  Heads  are  quite  dry, 
you  muft  beat  out  the  Seeds,  which  are  very  eafily  dif- 
charged  from  their  Cells  ;  then  having  cleared  it  from 
all  the  Hufk,  (Ac.  after  having  expofed  it  one  Day  to 
the  Sun  to  dry,  you  muft  put  it  up  in  Bags  to  preferve 
it  for  Ufe. 

The  Directions  here  given  is  for  the  general  Crop  of 
Winter  Onions,  but  there  are  two  other  Crops  of  this 
common  Sort  of  Onion,  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  a- 
bout  London  to  fupply  the  Market,  one  of  which  is 
commonly  called  Michaelmas  Onions.  Thefe  are  fown 
in  Beds  pretty  clofe,  the  Begining  of  Auguji ,  and  muft 
be  well  weeded  when  they  come  up.  In  the  Spring  of 
the  Year,  after  the  Winter  Onions  are  over,  they  are 
tied  up  in  Bunches  to  fupply  the  Markets ;  but  from 
the  thining  of  thefe  they  carry  to  Market  young  green 
Onions  in  March ,  for  Sallads,  (Ac. 

And  in  the  Spring  they  fow  more  Beds  in  the  fame 
Manner,  to  draw  up  young  for  Sallads, .  after  the  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  Onions  are  grown  too  large  for  that  Purpofe, 
and  where  a  Supply  of  thefe  are  required,  there  may  be 
three  different  Sowings,  at  about  three  Weeks  diftant 
from  each  other,  which  will  be  fufficient  for  the  Sea- 
fon.  j 

There  are  alfo  the  following  Sorts  of  Onions  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens. 

The  Shallot ,  or  Efchalottes ,  which  is  the  Cep  a  Afca- 
lonica.  Matth.  556. 

The  Ciboule ,  or  Cepa  fijjilis.  Matth.  Lugd.  1539. 

The  Gives,  or  Cepa  Jedtilis  juncifolia  perennis.  Mor. 
Hifi.  2.  383. 

The  Welch  Onion  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Ciboule ,  although  they  pafs  under  different  Appellati¬ 
ons,  for  I  have  feveral  Times  received  the  Ciboule  from 
Abroad,  which,  when  planted,  proved  to  be  what  is 
generally  known  here  by  the  Title  of  Welch  Onions. 
There  is  alfo  a  great  Affinity  between  the  Efchalottes 
and  thefe,  fo  that  they  are  not  well  diftinguifhed  yet, 
for  although  they  are  generally  cultivated  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens,  yet  they  are  not  well  known  to  the  Botanifts, 
fome  of  whom  have  fuppofed  a  greater  Variety,  than  is 
in  Nature,  while  others  have  joined  them  together,  ma¬ 
king  but  two  Species. 

The  Scallion,  or  Efcallion,  is  a  Sort  of  Onion  which 
never  forms  any  Bulbs  at  the  Roots,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  the  Spring  for  green  Onions,  before  the  other  Sorts, 
fown  in  July ,  are  big  enough  ;  but  this  Sort  of  Onion, 
how  much  foever  in  Ufe  formerly,  is  now  fo  fcarce  as 
to  be  known  to  few  People,  and  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  except  in  curious  Botanick  Gardens  :  the  Gar¬ 
deners  near  London  fubftitute  another  Sort  for  this, 
which  are  thofe  Onions  which  decay  and  fprout  in  the 
Houfe  :  Thefe  they  plant  in  a  Bed  early  in  the  Spring, 
which  in  a  fhort  Time  will  grow  large  enough  for  Ufe  ; 
when  they  draw  them  up,  and  after  pulling  off  all  the 
outer  Coat  of  the  Root,  they  tie  them  up-  in  Bunches, 
and  fell  them  in  the  Market  for  Scallions. 

The  true  Scallion  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots,  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  but  the  latter  Sea¬ 
fon  is  preferable,  becaufe  of  their  being  rendered  more 
fit  for  Ufe  in  the  Spring  •,  thefe  Roots  fhould  be  planted 
three  or  four  in  a  Hole,  at  about  fix  Inches  Diftance 
every  Way,  in  Beds  or  Borders  three  Feet  wide,  which 
in  a  fhort  Time  will  multiply  exceedingly,  and  will 
grow  upon  almoft  any  Soil,  and  in  any  Situation  ;  and 
their  being  fo  hardy  as  to  refift  the  fevereft  of  our  Win¬ 
ters,  and  being  green,  and  fit  for  Ufe  fo  early  in  the 
Spring,  renders  them  worthy  of  a  Place  in  all  good 
Kitchen  Gardens. 

The  Cives  are  a  very  fmall  Sort  of  Onion,  which 
never  produce  any  Bulbs,  and  feldom  grow  above  fix 
Inches  high  in  the  Blade,  which  is  very  fmall  and  {len¬ 
der,  and  are  in  round  Bunches  like  the  former  this 
was  formerly  in  great  Requeft  for  Sallads  in  the  Spring, 
as  being  milder  than  thofe  Onions  which  had  ftood  thro’ 
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the  Winter  ;  thefe  are  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots  I 
like  the  former,  and  are  alfo  very  hardy,  and  will  be 

for  Ufe  early  in  the  Spring.  . 

The  Welch  Onions  are  only  propagated  lor  Spnng 
Ufe  alfo  thefe  never  make  any  Bulb,  and  are  therefore 
only  fit  to  be  ufed  green  for  Sallads,  (Ac.  They  are 
fown  about  the  End  of  July ,  in  Beds  of  about  three 
Feet  and  a  Half  wide,  leaving  Alleys  of  two  Feet  broad 
to  go  between  the  Beds  to  clean  them,  and  in  a  roit- 
night’s  Time  they  will  appear  above  Ground,  and l  mult 
be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds  •,  towards  the  Middle 
of  October  their  Blades  will  die  away,  fo  that  the  whole 
Spot  will  feem  to  be  naked,  which  hath  led  many  1  eo- 
ple  to  dig  up  the  Ground  again,  fuppofing  the  Crop  to¬ 
tally  loft  ;  whereas,  if  they  ftand  undifturbed,  they  wi 
come  up  again  very  ftrong  in  January ,  and  from  t  rat 
Time  grow  very  vigoroufly,  refifting  all  Weathers,  and 
by  March  will  be  fit  to  draw  for  young  Onions,  and  aie, 
in  the  Markets,  more  valued  than  any  other  Soit  at 
that  Seafon  ;  for  they  are  extremely  green  and  fine, 
though  they  are  much  ftronger  than  the  common  Oni¬ 
on  in  Tafte,  approaching  nearer  to  Garlick,  which  hath 
occafioned  their  being  lefs  efteemed  for  th.e  Table  :  but 
as  no  Winter,  however  hard,  will  hurt  them,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  have  a  few  of  them  to  fupply  the  Table,  in  Cafe 
the  common  Sort  fiiould  be  deftroyed  by  Frofts. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  Onions,  if  planted  out  at  fix  or 
eight  Inches  Diftance,  in  March ,  will  produce  ripe 
Seeds  in  Autumn,  but  it  will  be  in  fmall  Quantities  the 
fir  ft  Year,  therefore  the  fame  Roots  fiiould  remain  un¬ 
removed,  which  the  fecond  and  third  Year  will  produce 
many  Stems,  and  afford  a  good  Supply  of  Seeds  ;  thefe 
Roots  will  abide  many  Years  good,  but  fiiould  be  tranf- 
planted  and  parted  every  lecond  or  third  Year,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  produce  ftrong  Seeds. 

CEPHALANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  105.  Plata- 
nocephalus.  Vaill.  Acad.  R.  Scien.  1722.  ButtonWood. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Number  of  fmall  Flowers ,  which  are  collected 
into  a  fpherical  Head  -,  thefe  have  no  common  Empalement , 
but  each  particular  Flower  hath  a  Funnel-Jhaped  Empale¬ 
ment ,  divided  into  four  Parts  at  the  Lop  ;  the  Flower  is 
Funnel-Jhaped ,  of  one  Petal,  divided  at  the  Lop  into  four 
Parts ,  inclofing  four  Stamina ,  which  arc  inferted  in  the 
petal,  and  are  Poor  ter  than  the  Lube,  being  terminated  by 
globular  Summits.  Lhe  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flow¬ 
er,  fupporting  a  Style,  which  is  longer  than  the  Petal,  and 
is  crowned  by  a  globular  Stigma  ■,  the  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  globular  hairy  Capfule ,  inclofing  one  or  two  ob¬ 
long  angular  Seeds  \  thefe  are  joined  to  an  Axis ,  and  form 
a  round  Head. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
Linnceus\  fourth  Clafs,  entitled,  Letrandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  four  Stamina,  and  but  one  Styie. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cephalanthus  foliis  oppofitis  ternifque.  Flor. 
Virg.  15.  Button  Tree  with  Leaves  growing  oppofite 
by  threes.  This  is  the  Scabiofa  dendroides  Americana 
ternis  foliis  caulem  ambientibus ,  floribus  ochroleucis.  Pluk. 
Aim.  336.  Lab.  77.  Tree-like  American  Scabiofe  with 
three  Leaves  furrounding  the  Stalk,  and  yellowilh  white 
Flowers. 

2.  Cephalanthus  foliis  oppofitis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  53. 
Cephalanthus  with  Leaves  growing  oppofite.  This  is 
the  Platanocephalos  citrii  foliis  bijugis ,  capite  majore. 
Vaill.  Acad.  R.  Scien.  1722.  Button  Tree  with  Citron 
Leaves  joined  together,  and  a  larger  Head. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  are  annually  fent  to  Europe ,  and  of 
late  Years  great  Numbers  of  the  Plants  have  been  raifed 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious  ;  but  there  are  no  very 
large  Plants  in  the  Englipi  Gardens  ;  the  largeft  I  have 
feen  are  in  the  curious  Gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
ol  Argyle,  at  Whitton,  near  Hounflow ,  where  they  thrive 
better  than  in  almoft  any  other  Place  where  they  have 

been  planted,  fo  that  in  a  moift  Soil  they  will  do  the 
beft. 

I  his  feldom  rifes  higher  than  fix  or  feven  Feet  in  this 
Country.  The  Branches  come  out  by  Pairs,  oppofite 
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at  each  Joint  •,  the  Leaves  alfo  ftand  oppofite,  fonie- 
times  by  Pairs,  and  at  other  Times  there  are  three  ari- 
fing  at  the  fame  Joint,  ftanding  round  the  Branch  ; 
thefe  are  near  three  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Quar¬ 
ter  broad,  having  a  ftrong  Vein  tuning  longitudinally 
through  the  Middle,  and  fome  fmall  tranfverfe  Veins 
from  that  to  the  Borders  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and 
their  Foot  Stalks  change  to  a  redifti  Colour  next  ‘the 
Branches  *,  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  are  terminated  by 
looie  Spikes  of  fpherical  Heads,  about  the  Size  of  a 
Marble,  each  of  which  are  compofed  of  many  fmall 
Flowers,  which  are  Funnel-fhaped,  of  a  whitifh  yellow 
Colour,  faftened  to  an  Axis  which  ftands  in  the  Middle ; 
thefe  appear  in  July ,  and,  in  warm  Seafons,  are  fuc- 
ceedcd  by  Seeds,  which  have  fometimes  ripened  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  chiefly  by  Seeds  (though 
there  has  been  fome  raifed  Irom  Cutings)  thefe  fhould 
be  fown  in  Pots,  for  the  greater  Conveniency  of  re¬ 
moving  them  either  into  a  fhady  Situation,,  or  where 
they  may  have  Shelter.  If  the  Seeds  can  be  procured 
fo  early  as  to  fow  them  before  Ckriftmas ,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  following  Summer  ;  but  if  they  are  fown 
in  the  Spring,  they  generally  remain  a  Year  in  the 
Ground  ;  therefore,  in  fuch  Cafe,  the  Pots  fiiould  be 
placed  in  the  Shade  that  Summer,  and  placed  the  Au¬ 
tumn  following  under  a  common  Frame  to  flicker  them 
from  Froft*  and  the  Spring  following  the  Plants  will 
come  up. 

The  firft  Year,  when  the  Plants  come  up,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  ftiade  them  in  hot  dry  Weather,  while 
they  are  young  ;  at  which  Time  they  are  often  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  being  too  much  expofed  •,  nor  fhould  the 
Watering  be  neglefted  ;  for  as  thefe  Plants  naturally 
grow  on  moift  Ground,  fo  when  they  are  not  duly  wa¬ 
tered  in  dry  Weather,  the  young  Plants  will  languilh 
and  decay. 

The  next  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to  drop, 
the  young  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  Nurlery 
Beds,  which  fhould  be  a  little  defended  from  the  cold 
Winds  ;  and,  if  the  Soil  is  moift,  they  will  fucceed 
much  better  than  in  dry  Ground  *,  but  where  it  happens 
otherwife,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  water  them 
in  dry  Weather,  otherwife  there  will  be  great  Danger  of 
the  Plants  dying  in  the  Middle  of  Summer,  which  has 
been  the  Cafe  in  many  Gardens  where  thefe  Plants  were 
raifed. 

In  thefe  Nurfery  Beds  the  Plants  may  remain  a  Year 
or  two  (according  to  the  Progrefs  they  may  have  made, 
or  the  Diftance  they  were  planted) ;  then  they  may  be 
taken  up  in  October,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  good.  Although  1  have  mentioned  but  one 
Seafon  for  tranfplanting  them,  yet  this  may  alfo  be 
performed  in  the  Spring,  efpecially  if  the  Ground  is 
moift  into  which  they  are  removed,  or  that  the  Plants 
are  duly  watered,  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  other- 
wife  there  will  be  more  Hazard  of  their  growing  when 
removed  at  this  Seafon. 

Thefe  Plants  make  a  pretty  Variety  among  other  har¬ 
dy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  being  extreme  hardy  in  refpedl  to 
Cold  j  but  they  delight  in  a  moift  light  Soil,  where 
they  will  grow  very  faft,  and  their  Leaves  will  be  larger, 
than  in  dry  Land. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa,  and  alfo 
in  India.  This  is  very  rare  at  prefent  in  the  Englifh 
Gardens ;  this,  in  the  natural  Places  of  its  Growth, 
becomes  a  large  Tree,  but  the  Plants  which  are  in  £«* 
n?y>£,.make  but  little  Progrefs.  It  is  tender  when  young, 
fo  requires  a  Stove  to  preferve  it  through  the  Winter  ; 
but  after  it  obtains  Strength,  it  will  live  in  a  good 
Green-houfe.  It  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  here, 
which  occafions  its  Scarcity. 

CERASTIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  518.  Myofotis. 
Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  244.  Lab.  126.  Moufe-ear,  or 
Moufe-ear  Chickweed,  in  French ,  Oreille  de  Souris. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  five  leaved  Empalement,  which 
fpreads  open ;  the  Flower  hath  five  obtufe  bifid  Petals , 
which  are  as  large  as  the  Empalement.  It  hath  ten  fen¬ 
der 
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der  Stamina,  farter  than  the  Petals i,  and  terminated  by 
roundijh  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  Jituated  an  oval  Ger- 
men ,  from  which  arife  five  Styles ,  which  are  hairy ,  ere  cl, 
and  crowned  with  obtufe  Stigmas  •,  the  Empalement  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval  cylindrical ,  or  globular  Capfule  with 
one  Cell ,  opening  at  the  Top,  containing  many  roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  tenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Decandria  Pentagy- 
r.ia ,  the  Flower  having  ten  Stamina,  and  five  Styles. 
T ournefort  ranges  it  in  the  fecond  SeCtion  of  his  fixth 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower, 
whofe  Pointal,  or  Empalement  becomes  a  Fruit  with 
one  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cf.rastium  folds  lanceolatis ,  pedunculis  ramofis, 
capfulis  fubrotundis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  439.  Ceraftium  with 
Spear- fh aped  Leaves,  branching  Foot  Stalks,  and 
roundifh  Capfules.  This  is  the  Myofotis  incana  repens. 
Tourn.  Infl.  R.  LI.  245.  Hoary  creeping  Moufe-ear, 
by  fome  called  Sea  Pink. 

2.  Cerastium  foliis  oblongis ,  tc-ment ojis ,  pedunculis 
ramofis,  capfulis  glob  efts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  440.  Ceraflium 
with  oblong  woolly  Leaves,  branching  Foot  Stalks, 
and  globular  Capfules.  This  is  the  Myofotis  foment  of  a , 
linaria?  folio  anguftiore.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  II.  245.  Wool¬ 
ly  Moufe-ear  with  a  narrow  Toad-flax  Leaf. 

3.  Cerastium  foliis  lanceolatis ,  caule  dichotomo  ra- 
mofiffimo ,  capfulis  eretlis.  Prod.  Leyd.  450.  Ceraflium 
with  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  a  very  branching  Stalk  di¬ 
vided  in  twos,  and  upright  Capfules.  This  is  the  Myo¬ 
fotis  Hifpanica  fegetum.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  245.  Spanijh 
Corn  Moufe-ear,  or  Horned  Chickweed. 

4.  Cerastium  fioribus  pentandriis ,  petalis  integris. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  438.  Ceraftium  with  f  lowers  having 
five  Stamina,  and  entire  Petals. 

5.  Cerastium  foliis  connatis.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  173.  Ce¬ 
raftium  whofe  Leaves  are  joined.  This  is  the  Myofotis 
Orient ali s perfoliat a  folio  lychnidis.  Tourn.  Cor.  18.  Eaft- 
ern  perfoliated  Moufe-ear  with  a  Lychnis  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Italy , 
and  was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  un¬ 
der  the  Title  of  Sea  Pink;  one  of  the  Ufes  made  of  it 
was  to  plant  it  as  an  Edging  to  keep  up  the  Earth  of 
Borders ;  but  thiswas  before  theDwarf  Box  was  brought 
to  England,  fince  which  all  thole  Plants  which  were 
formerly  applied  for  this  Purpofe  have  been  negleCted. 
This  Plant  was  by  no  Means  fit  for  this  Ufe,  becaufe 
its  creeping  Branches  would  fpread  into  the  Walks 
where  they  put  out  Roots  into  the  Gravel,  fo  that  un- 
lefs  they  are  frequently  cut  oft,  they  cannot  be  kept 
within  Compafs. 

This  Sort  fends  out  many  weak  Stalks,  which  trail 
upon  the  Ground,  and  put  out  Roots  at  their  Joints, 
whereby  it  propagates  very  fall ;  the  Leaves  are  placed 
by  Pairs  oppofite,  which  are  about  two  Inches  long, 
and  little  more  than  Half  an  Inch  broad,  thefe  are  very 
hoary  ;  thofe  next  the  Root  are  much  lmaller  than  the 
upper  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks  upon  {lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  branch  out  into 
feveral  fmaller,  each  fupporting  a  white  Flower,  com- 
pofed  of  five  Petals,  which  are  fplit  at  the  Top.  The 
whole  Flower  has  the  Appearance  of  Chickweed  Flow¬ 
ers,  but  are  larger  ;  it  flowers  in  May. 

This  Sort  propagates  too  faft  by  its  creeping  Roots 
and  trailing  Branches,  when  it  is  admited  into  Gardens, 
fo  may  be  planted  in  any  Soil  or  Situation  ;  this  may 
be  planted  between  Stones  on  the  Side  of  Grottos, 
where  it  will  fpread,  and  thrive  without  Care. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  I  received  from  Iftria, 
where  it  naturally  grows  •,  this  is  by  Parkinfon  titled 
Hoary  narrow-leaved  Pink.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  much 
whiter  ;  the  Stalks  grow  more  ereCt,  and  the  Seed  Vef- 
fels  are  rounder,  in  which  their  chief  Difference  conllfts. 
This  is  a  trailing  Plant,  and  propagates  by  fending  out 
Roots  at  the  Joints,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former, 
and  is  equally  hardy.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  third  Sort  is  annual  ;  this  grows  naturally  on 
aiable  Land  in  Spain,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  lent 
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to  England,  where  it  is  allowed  a  Place  in  Botahick 
Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  hath  not  much 
Beauty  ;  this  hath  branching  Stalks,  which  grow  about 
fix  Inches  high,  dividing  by  Pairs,  the  Flowers  coming 
out  in  the  Middle  of  the  Diviflons,  which  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  Chickweed  ;  the  whole  Plant  has  a  clam¬ 
my  Moifture,  which  flicks  to  the  Fingers  of  thofe  who 
handle  it.  This  flowers  in  May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
July.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  they  will  fuc- 
ceed  better  than  in  the  Spring,  or  if  they  ar’e  permited 
to  fall,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  Care. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  very  like  the  third  in  its  whole 
Appearance,  and  differs  from  it,  in  having  but  five 
Stamina  in  the  Flower,  whereks  the  other  hath  ten. 
1  his  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Lafting,  a  Pupil  of  Dr. 
Linnaeus’s,  in  Spain ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to 
Upfal,  Part  of  which  were  fent  me  by  the  DoCtor. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  T ournefort ,  in 
the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris ,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  have  been 
fince  communicated  to  mod  of  the  curious  Botanick 
Gardens  in  Europe.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  a  Foot  high  ;  the  lower 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  have  much  Refemblance  to  thofe 
of  the  Lychnis ,  which  is  called  Lobels  Catchfly,  fo  that 
when  the  Plants  are  young,  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
them.  The  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the 
fame  Shape,  but  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  placed  by  Pairs,  and 
embrace  the  Stalks  at  their  Bale.  I  he  Flowers  come 
out  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  alfo  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  which 
are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Chickweed.  They 
appear  in  May  and  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  beaked 
Capfules,  containing  many  roundifh  Seeds. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  Autumn,  they 
will  more  certainly  grow  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  Spring,  or  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  and  live  through  the  Winter,  and 
will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds. 

There  are  many  other  Species  of  this  Genus  than  are 
here  enumerated,  which  are  Weeds  in  many  Parts  of 
England ,  lb  are  never  cultivated  in  Gardens,  therefore 
not  worthy  of  Notice  here. 

_  CERASUS  [Apxa-o;,  Gr.  fo  called  according  to  Ser- 
vius  from  Cerajus ,  a  City  of  Pontus,  which  Lucullus  ha¬ 
ving  deftroyed,  he  carried  the  Cherry  Tree  from  thence 
to  Rome,  and  called  it  Cerafus,  after  the  Name  of  the 
City  ;  but  others  will  have  it  that  the  City  took  its 
Name  from  the  Abundance  of  thofe  Trees  which  grew 
there.]  The  Cherry  Tree. 

The  Botanical  Characters  of  this  Genus,  according  to 
the  Syftem  of  Linnaeus,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Pru- 
nus ,  therefore  he  has  joined  the  Apricock  Cherry,  Lau¬ 
rel,  and  Bird  Cherry  together,  making  them  only  Spe¬ 
cies  of  the  fame  Genus  ;  but  thofe  who  admit  of  the 
Fruit,  as  a  Character  to  determine  the  Genus,  mult 
feparate  the  Cherry  from  the  others,  becaufe  they  differ 
greatly  in  the  Shape  of  their  Stones  ;  but  there  is  a 
more  effential  Difference  in  Nature  between  them,  which 
is,  that  the  Cherry  will  not  grow  upon  a  Plum  Stock, 
by  buding  or  grafting,  nor  will  the  Plum  take  upon  a 
Cherry  Stock,  and  yet  we  know  of  no  Trees  of  the 
fame  Genus  which  do  not  unite  with  each  other,  by 
buding  or  grafting. 

However  as  the  joining  fo  many  Genera  into  one, 
would  occafion  great  Confufion  among  Gardehers,  who 
cultivate  thefe  1'rees  for  Sale,  therefore  if  there  were  no 
other  Motive  than  that,  it  would  be  a  fufficient  Excufe 
for  not  clofely  following  that  Syftem  in  this  Work, 
which  is  defigned  for  the  InftruCtion  of  thofe  who 
have  not  made  Botany  their  Study,  fo  I  fhall  refer 
the  Reader  to  the  Article  Prunus,  under  which  the  bo¬ 
tanical  Characters  will  be  inferted,  and  proceed  to  the 
Species. 

I  fhall  firft  enumerate  the  Sorts  which  are  fpecifically 
different  from  each  other,  and  then  mention  the  Varie¬ 
ties  of  thefe  Fruits,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Englifh 
Gardens,  many  of  which  feem  to  differ  fo  effentially 
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from  each  other,  that  they  may  be  allowed  as  fpecifick 
Differences  ;  but  as  I  have  not  had  an  Oppoituni  y 
trying  the  various  Sorts  from  Seeds,  to  fee  u  they  a  , 
fo  I  chofe  to  infert  them  only  as  Varieties,  till  turther 
Obfervation  may  better  fettle  their  Boundaries. 

The  Species  are,  .  , 

I  Cerasus  foJiis  cvato-lanceolatts ,  ferratis.  me 
common,  or  Kentijh  Cherry.  This  is  the  Cerafus Jativa 
rotunda  rubra  &  acida.  C.  B.  P.  449-  Manured  Cherry 

with  round,  red,  acid  Fruit.  _  „ 

2.  Cerasus  foliis  ferratis  lanceolatis.  Cherry  me 
with  Spear- fhaped  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the.  Cerafus 
major  ac  fylveftris ,  fruclu  fubdulci  nigro  colon  mjiaente. 
C.  B.  P.  450.  Greater  wild  Cherry  Tree  with  a  iweetilh 
Fruit,  whofe  Juice  affords  a  black  Coloui. 

3.  Cerasus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  fioribus  eonferhs. 
Cherry  Tree  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  blow¬ 
ers  o- rowing  in  Clutters.  This  is  the  Cerafus  racemofa 
hortenfis.  C° B.  P.  4 5°-  Commonly  called  the  Clutter 
Cherry. 

4.  Cerasus  fioribus  corymlofts ,  fioliis  ovatis.  Lin.  S-p. 
Plant.  474.  Cherry  Tree  with  Flowers  growing  in 
round  Bunches,  and  oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cerafus 
fylveftris  awards  mahaleb  putata.  I.  B.  I  he  l/lahaleb  or 

perfumed  Cherry.  _  .  , 

5.  Cerasus  foliis  lanceolatis ,  glabris ,  integernmis , 
fubtus ,  cJ/tis,  ramis  patulis.  Cherry  Tree  with  fmooth, 
Spear-fhaped,  entire  Leaves,  of  a  bluilh  green  on  their 
under  Side,  and  fpreading  Branches.  This  is  the  Cerafus 
pumila ,  Canadenfis ,  cbiongo  angufio  folio  frubfu  parvo.  Du 
Hamel.  Dwarf  Canada  Cherry,  with  oblong  narrow 
Leaves,  and  afmallFruit,  called  Ragouminer ,  Nega,  or 
Minel  in  Canada. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  or  Kentijh  Cherry,  which 
fs  fo  well  known  in  England ,  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 
From  this  Sort,  it  hath  been  fuppofed,  moft  of  the  Va¬ 
rieties  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  have 
been  raifed  ;  but  as  there  are  very  great  Differences  in 
the  Size  and  Shape  of  their  Leaves,  as  alfo  in  the 
Shoots  of  the  Trees,  from  thofe  of  this  Sort,  fo  I  think 
it  is  very  doubtful,  where  the  Boundaries  of  their  fpeci 
fick  Differences  terminate  :  However,  I  fhall  comply 
with  the  Generality  of  modern  Botanifts,  in  fuppofing 
the  following  Sorts  to  have  been  produced  from  the 
Seeds  of  this,  as  we  have  not  lufficient  Experiments  to 
determine  otherwife. 

The  Early  May  Cherry.  The  Ox  Heart. 

The  May  Duke  Cherry.  The  Lukeward. 

The  Archduke  Cherry.  The  Carnation. 

The  Flemifh  Cherry.  The  Hertfordjhire  Heart. 

The  Red  Heart.  The  Morello. 

The  White  Heart.  The  Bleeding  Heart. 

The  Black  Heart.  Yellow  Spanijb  Cherry. 

The  Amber  Heart. 

Two  Sorts  with  double  Flowers,  one  larger  and  fuller 
than  the  other.  Thefe  are  propagated  for  Ornament. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  the  Black  Cherry,  which  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  a  Native  of  England.  This  grows  to  be  a 
large  1  ree,  fit  for  Timber,  and  is  frequently  found  grow 
ing  as  fuch  in  the  Woods.  From  this  the  only  Varie 
ties  which  I  have  ever  known  raifed  by  Seeds,  are  the 
Black  Coroun,  and  the  imall  Wild  Cherry  ;  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three  Varieties,  which  differ  in  the  Size 
and  Colour  of  their  Fruit. 

Thefe  Wild  Cherries  are  very  proper  to  plant  in  Parks, 
becaufe  they  grow  to  a  large  Size,  and  make  beautiful 
i  rees  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  when  they  are  in  Flower, 
will  be  very  ornamental.  The  Fruit  of  them  will  be 
good  Food  for  Birds  •,  and  when  the  Trees  are  cut  down, 
the  Wood  is  very  ufeful  for  Turners.  Thefe  Trees  will 
thrive  in  poor  Land,  better  than  moft  other  Sorts;  fo 
there  is  an  Advantage  in  propagating  them  in  thofe 
Places.  1  he  French  often  plant  them  for  Avenues  to 
then  Iioufes,  upon  fuch  Land  where  they  cannot  °et 
any  other  Trees  to  thrive  ;  they  alfo  cultivate  them^in 
tiieir  \v  oods,  to  cut  for  Hoops,  and  greatly  efteem 
them  for  this  Purpofe. 

I  nc  Stones  of  this  Sort  are  generally  fown  for  raifin°" 
Stocks,  to  graft  or  bud  the  other  Sorts  of  Cherries  up^ 
on,  being  of  quicker  Growth,  and  of  longer  Duration 
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than  either  of  the  other;  fo  are  very  juftly  efteemed, 
and  prefered  to  them. 

The  Wood  of  the  fourth  Sort,  is  by  the  French  great¬ 
ly  efteemed  for  making  of  Cabinets,  becaufe  it  hath  an 
agreeable  Odour.  This,  and  the  Wood  of  the  Bird 
Cherry,  are  often  blended  together,  and  pals  under  the 
Appellation  of  Bois  de  Sainte  Lucie ;  but  the  Bird  Cher¬ 
ry  is  the  true  Sort. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  brought  from  Canada ,  where  it 
grows  naturally,  to  the  Gardens  in  France ,  where  it  is 
cultivated  as  a  flowering  Shrub  for  Ornament.  The 
Stones  of  this  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Bernard  de  Jufiieu , 
Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Paris ,  which  fucceeded  very 
well  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  ;  but  by  comparing  this  with 
a  Specimen  of  the  old  Chama  cerafus  or  Cerafus  humilrs  of 
Gerard ,  and  other  old  Writers,  I  find  it  to  be  the  fame 
Plant,  for  it  alfo  agrees  exactly  with  their  Defcriptions 
of  it. 

This  is  a  low  Shrub,  which  feldom  grows  more  than 
three  or  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  horizontal 
Branches,  which  fpread  on  every  Side,  and  are  very 
fubjedt  to  fall  on  the  Ground,  where  they  will  put  out 
Roots,  and  thereby  multiply.  The  young  Branches 
have  a  very  fmooth  Bark,  inclining  toward  red ;  the 
Leaves  are  long,  narrow,  very  fmooth,  and  entire,  hav¬ 
ing  the  Appearance  of  fome  Sorts  of  Willow  Leaves ; 
of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  bluilh,  or 
Sea-green,  on  their  under  :  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  two  thrge  or  lour  arifing  at 
the  fame  Joint,  moft  Part  of  the  Length  of  the  young 
Shoots;  thefe  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Cherry,  but  are  fmaller,  ftanding  upon  long  (lender 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Fruit  is  like  thofe  of  the  fmali  wild 
Cherry,  but  hath  a  bitterifh  Flavour.  It  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time  as  the  other  Sorts  of  Cherries,  and  the 
Fruit  ripens  in  July  ;  thefe  Fruit  are  good  Food  for 
Birds,  fo  the  French  plant  them  among  their  other 
Shrubs,  to  entice  the  Birds  to  harbour  there. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  the  Branches 
early  in  the  Spring,  which  will  take  Root  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  ei¬ 
ther  planted  in  a  Nurfery  to  get  Strength,  or  to  the 
Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  It  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  Stones,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  other  Cherries. 

All  the  Sorts  qf  Cherries  which  are  ufurlly  cultivated 
in  Fruit  Gardens,  are  propagated  by  buding  or  grafting 
the  feveral  Kinds  into  Stocks  of  the  Black  or  wild 
Red  Cherries,  which  are  ftrong  Shooters,  and  of  a  long¬ 
er  Duration  than  any  of  the  Garden  Kinds.  The  Stones 
of  thefe  two  Kinds  are  fown  in  aBed  of  light  fandy  Earth 
in  Autumn  (or  are  preferved  in  Sand  till  Spring,  and 
then  fowled) :  When  thefe  Stocks  arife,  they  muff:  be 
carefully  weeded ;  and  if  in  dry  Weather  you  refrefh 
them  with  Water,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth. 
Thefe  young  Stocks  fhould  remain  in  thefe  Nurfery 
Beds  till  the  fecond  Autumn  after  fowing  ;  at  which 
Time  you  fhould  prepare  an  open  Spot  of  good  frefh 
Earth,  which  fhould  be  well  worked  ;  but  if  the  Soil  is 
frefh,  it  will  be  the  better.  In  this  Ground,  in  October, 
you  fhould  plant  out  the  young  Stocks  at  three  Feet 
Diftance  Row  from  Row,  and  about  a  Foot  afunder  in 
the  Rows  ;  being  careful,  in  taking  them  up  from  their 
Seed  Beds,  to  loofen  their  Roots  well  with  a  Spade,  to 
prevent  their  breaking  ;  as  alfo  to  prune  their  Roots ; 
and  if  they  are  inclinable  to  root  downwards,  you  fhould 
fhorten  the  Tap  Root,  to  caufe  it  to  put  out  lateral 
Roots  ;  but  do  not  prune  their  Tops,  for  this  is  what 
by  no  Means  they  will  endure. 

The  fecond  Year  after  planting  out,  if  they  take  to 
growing  well,  they  will  be  fit  to  bud,  if  they  are  intend-' 
ed  for  Dwarfs ;  but  if  they  are  for  Standards,  they  will 
not  be  tall  enough  until  the  fourth  Year;  for  they' 
fhould  be  buded  or  grafted  near  fix  P’eet  from  the 
Ground,  for  otherwife  the  Graft  will  not  advance  much 
in  Fleight  ;  fo  that  it  will  beimpoflible  to  make  a  good 
Tree  from  fuch  as  are  grafted  low,  unlefs  the  Graft  is 
trained  upward. 

1  he  ufual  Way  with  the  Nurfery  Gardeners  is,  to 
bud  their  Stocks  in  Summer,  and  fuch  of  them  as  mif- . 
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carry,  they  graft  the  fucceeding  Spring  (the  Manner  of 
thefe  Operations  will  be  defcribed  under  their  proper 
Heads).  Thofe  Trees  where  the  Buds  have  taken,  rauft 
be  headed  off  in  the  Begining  of  March ,  about  fix  Inches 
above  the  Bud  ;  and  when  the  Bud  hath  fhot  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  if  you  fear  its  being  blown  out  by  the  Winds,  you 
may  fallen  it  up  with  fome  Bafs,  or  luch  folt  Tying,  to 
that  Part  of  the  Stock  which  was  left  above  the  Bud. 
The  Autumn  following  thefe  Trees  will  be  fit  to  re¬ 
move.  But  if  your  Ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  them, 
they  may  remain  two  Years  before  they  are  tranfplanted  ; 
in  the  doing  of  which,  you  muff  obferve  not  to  head 
them,  as  is  by  many  praftifed  ;  for  this,  very  often,  is 
immediate  Death  to  them  •,  but  if  they  furvive  it,  they 
feldom  recover  this  Amputation  in  five  or  fix  Years. 

If  thefe  Trees  are  intended  for  a  Wall,  I  would  advife 
the  planting  Dwarfs  between  the  Standards-,  fo  that  while 
the  Dwarfs  are  filling  the  Bottom  of  the  Walls,  the 
Standards  will  cover  the  Tops,  and  will  produce  a  great 
deal  of  Fruit :  But  thefe,  as  the  Dwarfs  arife  to  fill  the 
Walls,  mull  be  cut  away,  to  make  Room  for  them  : 
And  when  the  Dwarf  Trees  cover  the  Walls,  the  Stand¬ 
ards  fhould  be  entirely  taken  away.  But  I  would  advife, 
never  to  plant  Standard  Cherries  over  other  Fruits,  for 
there  is  no  other  Sort  of  Fruit  that  will  profper  well 
under  the  Drip  of  Cheries. 

When  thefe  Trees  are  taken  up  from  the  Nurfery, 
their  Roots  mull  be  fhortened,  and  all  the  bruifed  Parts 
cut  off ;  as  alfo  all  the  fmall  Fibres,  which  would  dry, 
grow  mouldy,  and  be  a  great  Prejudice  to  the  new  Fibres 
in  their  coming  forth  -,  you  mull  alfo  cut  off  the  dead 
Part  of  the  Stock  which  was  left  above  the  Bud,  clofe 
down  to  the  back  Part  of  it,  that  'the  Stock  may  be 
covered  by  the  Bud.  If  thefe  Trees  are  defigned  for  a 
Wall,  obferve  to  place  the  Bud  diredtly  from  the  Wall, 
that  the  back  Part  of  the  Stock  that  was  cut,  may  be 
hid  from  Sight.  The  Soil  that  Cherries  thrive  bell  in, 
is  a  frefh  Hazel  Loam  ;  but  if  the  Soil  is  a  dry  Gravel, 
they  will  not  live  many  Years,  and  will  be  perpetually 
blighted  in  the  Spring. 

The  Sorts  commonly  planted  againll  Walls  are  the 
Early  May,  and  May  Duke,  which  Ihould  have  a  South 
afpelled  W all.  The  Hearts  and  common  Duke  will  thrive 
on  a  Well  Wall; -and  in  order  to  continue  this  Sort  later 
in  the  Seafon,  they  are  frequently  planted  againll  North 
and  North  WTell  afpected  Walls,  where  they  fucceed  very 
well ;  and  the  Morello  on  a  North  Wall ;  which  lalt  is 
chiefly  planted  for  preferving.  The  Plearts  are  all  of 
them  ill  Bearers;  for  which  Reafon  they  are  feldom 
planted  againll  Walls :  But  I  am  apt  to  believe,  if  they 
were  grafted  upon  the  Bird  Cherry,  and  managed  pro¬ 
perly,  that  Defect  might  be  remedied;  for  this  Stock  (as 
I  am  informed)  will  render  Cherries  very  fruitful  ;  and 
having  the  fame  Effect  on  Cherries,  as  the  Paradife 
Stock  hath  on  Apples,  they  may  be  kept  in  lefs  Com- 
pafs  ;  which  is  an  Experiment  well  worth  the  Trial. 

Your  Trees,  if  planted  againll  a  Wall,  Ihould  be 
placed  at  leafl  twenty,  or  twenty  four  Feet  afunder, 
with  a  Standard  Tree  between  each  Dwarf  :  This  will 
be  found  a  reafonable  Diftance,  when  we  confider,  that 
Cherry  Trees  will  extend  themfelves  as  far  as  Apricocks, 
and  many  other  Sorts  of  Fruit. 

In  pruning  thefe  Sorts  of  Fruit,  you  Ihould  never 
fhorten  their  Shoots ;  for  the  moll  Part  of  them 
produce  their  Fruit  Buds  at  their  extreme  Part,  which, 
when  fhortened,  are  cut  off,  and  this  often  occafionsthe 
Death  of  the  Shoot:  Their  Branches  Ihould  be  therefore 
trained  in  at  full  Length  horizontally,  oblerving  in 
May,  where  there  is  a  Vacancy  in  the  Wall,  to  Hop 
fome  ftrong  adjoining  Branches,  which  will  occafion 
their  pitting  out  two  or  more  Shoots;  by  which  Means, 
at  that  Seafon  of  the  Year,  you  may  always  get  a  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Wood  for  covering  the  Wall  ;  and  at  the  fame 
Time  Ihould  all  foreright  Shoots  be  dtfplaced  by  the 
Hand  ;  for  if  they  are  iuffcred  to  grow  till  Winter,  they 
will  not  only  deprive  the  bearing  Branches  of  their  pro¬ 
per  Supply  of  Nourifhment,  but  when  they  are  cut  out, 
it  occasions  the  Tree  to  gum  in  that  Part  (for  Cherries 
bear  the  Knife  the  worll  of  any  Sort  of  Fruit  Trees) ; 
but  be  careful  not  to  rub  off  theFides  or  Spurs,  which 
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are  produced  upon  the  two  and  three  Years  old  Wood  , 
for  it  is  upon  thefe  that  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Fruit  are 
produced  ;  which  Fides  will  continue  fruitful  for  feveral 
Years.  And  it  is  for  want  of  duly  obferving  this  Cau¬ 
tion,  that  Cherry  Trees  are  often  feen  fo  unfruitful,  e- 
lpecially  the  Morello,  which  the  more  it  is  cut,  the 
weaker  it  fhoots  ;  and,  at  laft,  by  frequent  pruning,  I 
have  known  a  whole  Wall  of  them  deftroyed;  which,  if 
they  had  been  buffered  to  grow  without  any  pruning, 
might  probably  have  lived  many  Years,  and  produced 
large  Quantities  of  Fruit. 

Cherry  Trees  are  alfo  planted  for  Orchards  in  many 
Parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Kent,  where  there  are 
large  Plantations  of  thefe  Trees.  The  ulual  Diftance 
allowed  for  their  Handing  is  forty  Feet  fquare,  at  which 
Space  they  are  lefs  fubjell  to  Blight,  than  when  they 
are  cloler  planted  ;  and  the  Ground  may  be  tilled  be¬ 
tween  them  almoft  as  well  as  if  it  were  entirely  clear,  e- 
fpecially  while  the  Trees  are  young;  and  the  often 
Hiring  the  Ground,  provided  you  do  not  difturb  their 
Roots,  will  greatly  help  the  Trees  ;  but  when  they  are 
grown  fo  big  as  to  over-fhadow  the  Ground,  the  Drip 
of  their  Leaves  will  fuffer  very  few  Things  to  thrive 
under  them.  Thefe  Standard  Trees  Ihould  be  planted 
in  a  Situation  defended  as  much  as  poffible  from  the 
ftrong  Wefterly  Winds,  which  are  very  apt  to  break 
their  tender  Branches;  this  occafions  their  guming,  and 
is  very  prejudicial  to  them. 

The  Sorts  bell  approved  for  an  Orchard,  are  the 
common  Red,  or  Kentijh  Cherry,  the  Duke,  and  Luke- 
ward;  all  which  are  plentiful  Bearers.  But  Orchards 
of  thefe  Trees  are  now  fcarcely  worth  planting,  except 
where  Land  is  very  cheap  ;  for  the  Uncertainty  of  their 
bearing,  with  the  Trouble  in  gathering  the  Fruit,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fmall  Price  it  commonly  yields,  hath 
occalioned  the  deftroying  many  Orchards  of  this  Fruit 
in  Kent,  within  a  few  Years  paft. 

This  Fruit  was  brought  out  of  Pontus,  at  the  Time 
of  the  Mithridatic  Vidlory,  by  Lucullus,  in  the  Year  of 
the  City  680,  and  were  brought  into  Britain  about  12a 
Years  afterward,  which  was  An.  Bom.  55.  and  were 
foon  after  fpread  through  mod  Parts  of  Europe  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  generally  efteemed  for  its  Earlinefs,  as  being  one 
of  the  firft  of  the  Tree  Fruit  that  appears  to  welcome 
in  the  approaching  Fruit  Seafon. 

This  Sort  of  Fruit  hath  been  by  many  People  graft¬ 
ed  upon  the  Laurel,  to  which  it  is  a  Congener ;  but 
what  Effect  it  hath  either  in  the  Growth  of  the  Tree,  or 
its  Fruit,  I  have  not  been  yet  able  to  underftand ; 
though  this  Pradtice  is  as  old  as  Pliny ,  who  fays  it  gives 
the  Fruit  a  very  pleafant  Bitternefs :  But  there  is  little 
to  be  depended  upon  in  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients, 
with  refpedt  to  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Trees  being  grafted 
upon  each  other ;  very  few  of  thofe  which  we  find  men¬ 
tioned  by  them  to  have  been  frequently  praCfifed,  will  not 
fucceed  with  us.  Nor  is  it  owing  to  the  Difference  of 
Climate,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  who  are  inclinable  to 
believe  whatever  they  find  related  in  thofe  Books,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Hufbandry  and  Gardening, 
whereas  many  of  their  Rules  for  the  practical  Part  of 
Hufbandry,  are  not  founded  on  Experiments,  but  are 
mere  Theory;  for  from  many  repeated  Trials,  which 
have  been  made  with  the  utmoft  Care,  by  Perfons  of 
the  bell  Skill,  it  appears  that  no  two  Sorts  of  Trees, 
which  are  of  different  Genufes,  will  take  upon  each  o- 
ther.  However,  the  Laurel  and  the  Cherry  being  of 
the  fame  Genus,  or  fo  near  of  Kin  as  to  be  ranked  to¬ 
gether  by  moft  Botanifts,  will  take  upon  each  other  by 
grafting.  But  I  have  not  yet  feen  any  of  the  Trees  fo 
grafted,  which  have  lived  to  be  of  any  confiderable 
Size  ;  though  I  have  feen  many  Trees  fo  grafted,  which 
have  lived  a  few  Years,  but  have  made  very  poor  Pro- 
grefs  ;  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  feen  any  Fruit  upon 
the  Cherry  Trees  which  were  grafted  on  the  Laurels ; 
therefore  cannot  determine  what  Effecff  this  has  on  the 
Flavour  of  the  Fruit. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  graft  the  Duke,  and  o- 
ther  Sorts  of  Cherries,  upon  the  Morello  Cherry,  which 
is  but  a  weak  Shooter,  in  order  to  check  the  luxuriant 
Growth  of  their  Trees ;  which  will  fucceed  for  three  or 
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four  Years ;  but  they  are  not  of  long  Duration,  nor 
have  I  ever  feen  one  Tree  fo  grafted,  which  ra  ma  e 
Shoots  above  fix  or  eight  Inches  long  ;  but  they  were 
clofely  covered  with  Bloffoms,  fo  may  produce  lome 
Fruit  in  a  fmall  Compafs ;  but  thefe  aie  Experiments 
unfit  to  be  carried  into  general  Ufe,  and  only  proper  to 
fatisfy  Curiofity,  for  is  it  not  much  better  to  a  low  the 
Trees  a  greater  Share  of  Room  againft  the  Walls,  when 
one  Tree,  fo  planted,  and  properly  managed,  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  Fruit  than  twenty  oi  thefe  I  rees,  or  twice 
that  Number,  when  they  are  planted  too  dole,  though 
they  are  grafted  upon  the  Black  Cheny,  or  any  ot  -r 
free  Stock. 

The  Early,  or  May  Cherry,  is  the  firft  ripe  ;  fo  one  or 
two  Trees  of  this  Sort  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  where  there  is  Room  for  V  ariety..  T  he  next  upe  is 
the  May  Duke,  which  is  a  larger  Fruit  than  the  other, 
and  is  more  valuable.  After  this  comes  the  Archduite, 
which,  if  permited  to  hang  upon  the  Tree  till  the  kiuit 
is  quite  ripe,  is  an  excellent  Cherry  ;  but  few  Perlons 
have  Patience  to  let  them  hang  their  full  T  ime,  fo  rare¬ 
ly  have  them  in  Perfection,  for  thefe  fhould  not  be  ga¬ 
thered  before  Midfummer ,  and  if  they  hang  a  Fortnight 
longer  they  will  be  better.  This  is  to  be  underftood  of 
the  Situation  near  London,  where  they  ripen  a  Fortnight 
earlier  than  in  Places  forty  Miles  diftant,  unlefs  they 
have  a  very  warm  fheltered  Situation;  When  this  Sort 
is  planted  againft  North  Walls,  the  Fruit  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  Augufi,  but  thefe  muft  be  protected  from  the 
Birds,  otherwife  they  will  deftroy  them. 

The  Hertfordjhire  Cherry,  which  is  a  Sort  of  Heart 
Cherry,  but  a  firmer  and  better  flavoured  Fruit,  will 
not  ripen  earlier  than  the  End  of  July,  or  the  Begining  of 
Augufi ,  which  makes  it  the  more  valuable,  for  its  come- 
when  the  other  Sorts  of  Cherries  are  gone.  This  is 
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not  very  common  in  the  Nurferies  as  yet ;  but  as  it  is 
one  of  the  beft  Kinds  of  Cherries,  it  is  not  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed  but  in  a  fiiort  Time  it  will  be  as  common  as  any  of 
the  other  Sorts. 

The  Morello  Cherry,  which  is  generally  planted  a- 
gainft  Walls  to  a  North  Afpedt,  and  the  Fruit  common¬ 
ly  ufed  for  Preferving,  yet  where  they  are  planted  to 
a  better  Afpecft,  and  fuffered  to  hang  upon  the  Trees 
until  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  is  a  very  good  Fruit  for 
the  Table  ;  therefore  two  or  three  of  the  Trees  of  this 
Sort  fhould  have  Place  where  there  is  Plenty  of  Wal¬ 
ling,  upon  a  South-weft  Wall,  where  they  will  ripen 
perfectly  by  the  Middle  of  Auguft ,  at  which  Time  they 
will  be  an  acceptable  Fruit. 

The  Carnation  Cherry  is  alfo  valuable  for  coming 
late  in  the  Seafon,  this  is  a  very  firm  flefhy  Fruit,  but 
is  not  the  beft  Bearer.  This  Sort  will  ripen  very  well 
on  Efpaliers  •,  and  by  this  Means,  the  Fruit  may  be 
continued  longer  in  the  Seafon. 


The  large  Spanijh  Cherry  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Duke 
Cherry,  from  which  it  feems  to  be  only  a  Variety  ac¬ 
cidentally  obtained  ;  this  ripens  foon  after  the  common 
Duke  Cherry,  and  very  often  paflfes  for  it. 

The  yellow  Spanijh  Cherry  is  of  an  oval  Shape,  and 
of  an  Amber  Colour  ;  this  ripens  late,  and  is  a  lweet 
Cherry,  but  not  of  a  rich  Flavour,  and  being  but  a 
middling  Bearer,  is  not  olten  admited  into  curious  Gar¬ 
dens,  unlefs  where  Variety  is  chiefly  confidered. 

The  Corone,  or  Coroun  Cherry,  isfomewhat  like  die 
Black  Fleart,  but  a  little  rounder  •,  this  is  a  very  good 
Bearer,  and  an  excellent  Fruit,  fo  fhould  have  a  Place 
in  every  good  Fruit  Garden.  This  ripens  the  Middle 
of  July. 

The  Lukeward  ripens  foon  after  the  Corone  Cherry  ; 
this  is  a  good  Bearer,  and  a  very  good  Fruit ;  it  is  of 
a  dark  Colour,  not  fo  black  as  the  Corone  -,  this  will 
do  well  in  Standards. 


The  Black  Cherry  is  Feld  om  grafted  or  buded,  but 
is  generally  fown  for  Stocks  to  graft  the  other  Kinds  of 
Cherries  upon  ;  but  where  Perfons  are  curious  to  have 
the  beft  flavoured  of  this  Sort  of  Fruit,  they  fhould  be 
propagated  by  grafting  from  fuch  Trees  as  produce  the 
beft  Fruit.  This  Sort  of  Cherry  is  frequently  planted 
in  Wilderneffes,  where  it  will  grow  to  a  large  Size, 
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and,  at  the  Time  of  its  flowering,  will  make  a  Variety, 
and  the  Fruit  will  be  Food  for  the  Birds. 

The  Double-flowering  Cherry  is  alfo  propagated  for 
the  Beauty  of  the  Flov/ers,  which  are  extremely  fine, 
the  Flowers  being  as  double  and  large  as  a  Cinnamon 
Rofe  ;  and  thefe  being  produced  in  large  Bunches  on 
every  Part  of  the  Tree,  render  it  one  oi  the  molt  beau¬ 
tiful  Trees  of  the  Spring.  Some  of  the  Flowers,  which 
are  lei's  double,  will  often  produce  fome  Fruit,  which 
the  very  double  Flowers  will  not  •,  but  this  Defedt  is 
fufficiently  recompenced  in  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers. 
T  his  is  propagated  by  buding  or  grafting  on  the  Black 
or  Wild  Cherry  Stock,  and  the  Trees  are  very  pro¬ 
per  to  intermix  with  the  fecond  Growth  of  flowering 
Trees. 

CERASUS  RACEMOSA.  See  Padus. 

CERA  TONI  A.  Lin. Gen.  Plant.  983.  Siliqua.  Lourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  578.  Lab.  344.  The  Carob,  or  St.  John's 
Bread,  in  French  Carouge. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  difiinll  Frees.  Lie  male  Flow¬ 
ers  have  large  Empalements ,  divided  into  five  Parts  ;  they 
have  no  Petals,  but  have  five  long  Stamina,  terminated  by 
large  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  Empalements  of 
one  Leaf. ,  divided  by  five  Tubercles  they  have  no  Petals, 
but  a  fiefhy  German  jituated  within  the  Receptacle,  Support¬ 
ing  a  Jlender  Style,  crowned  by  a  Stigma  in  form  of  a  Head. 
I  he  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  flefiy  ccmprefied  Pcd , 
divided  by  tranfverfe  Partitions ,  each  having  one  large 
roundifh  comprejfed  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Sedtion 
of  Linnwus’ s  twenty-fecond  Clals,  entitled,  Dic&cia  Pen- 
tandria.  The  Plants  of  this  Clafs  have  male  and  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  on  diftinct  Plants,  and  thofe  of  this  Sec¬ 
tion  have  five  Stamina  in  the  male  Flowers.  Lourncfort 
places  it  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of  his  eighteenth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  whofe  Flowers 
have  no  Petals,  and  the  male  Flowers  feparated  from 
the  Fruit. 

We  have  but  one  Specie  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

1.  Ceratonia.  H.  L.  The  Carob  Tree,  or  St. 
John's  Bread.  This  is  the  Siliqua  edulis  of  Cafpar  Bau- 
hin,  and  the  Carob  a  of  Dak. 

This  Tree  is  very  common  in  Spain,  and  in  fome 
Parts  of  Italy,  as  alfo  in  the  Levant,  where  it  grows  in 
the  Hedges,  and  produces  a  great  Quantity  of  long, 
fiat,  brown  coloured  Pods,  which  are  thick,  meally,  and 
of  a  fweetifh  Tafte.  Thefe  Pods  are  many  Times  eaten 
by  the  poorer  Sort  of  Inhabitants,  when  they  have  a 
Scarcity  of  other  Food,  but  they  are  apt  to  loofen  the 
Belly,  and  caufe  Gripings  of  the  Bowels.  Thefe  Pods 
are  directed  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  to  enter  fome 
medicinal  Preparations,  for  which  Purpofe  they  are  of¬ 
ten  brought  from  Abroad. 

In  England  the  Tree  is  preferved  by  fuch  as  delight 
in  exotick  Plants,  as  a  Curiofity  •,  the  Leaves  always 
continue  green  •,  and  being  different  in  Shape  from  moft 
other  Plants,  afford  an  agreeable 'Variety,  when  inter¬ 
mixed  with  Oranges,  Myrtles,  &c.  in  the  Green- houfe. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  from  Seeds,  which,  when 
brought  over  frefii  in  the  Pods,  will  grow  very  well,  if 
they  are  fown  in  the  Spring  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  another  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed  ;  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  you  muft  let  them 
have  Air  in  Proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Weather. 
In  June  you  muft  inure  them  to  the  open  Air  by  De¬ 
grees,  and  in  July  they  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the 
hot  Bed,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  until  the  Begining  of  October ,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  placing  them 
where  they  may  have  free  Air  in  mild  Weather  i 
for  they  arc  pretty  hardy,  and  require  only  to  be 
fheltered  from  hard  Frofts.  When  the  Plants  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Pots  three  or  four  Years,  and  have  o-oten 

Strength, 
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Strength,  fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots 
in  the  Spring,  and  planted  into  the  full  Ground,  in  a 
warm  Situation,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  ordinary  Winters  very  well,  but  mull  have  fome 
Shelter  in  very  hard  Weather. 

I  have  not  as  yet  feen  any  of  thefe  Trees  produce 
Flowers,  though  from  fome  which  have  been  planted 
fome  Time  againft  Walls,  it  is  probable  there  may  be 
Flowers  and  Fruit  in  a  few  Years  •,  though  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  Fruit  will  ever  ripen  in  this  Country. 

CERBERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  260.  Lhevetia.  Lin. 
Hort.  Cliff.  y6.  Prod.  Leyd.  413.  Ahouai.  Lourn.  Lnjl. 
R.  H.  657.  Lab.  434. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  is  compofed  of  Jive  Jharp -pointed  Leaves , 
which  fpread  open ,  and  fall  away.  The  Flower  is  of  one 
Leaf,  Funnel-fhaped ,  having  a  long  Lube ,  and  is  fpread 
open  at  the  Lop,  where  it  is  divided  into  five  large  Segments , 
which  are  obtufe ,  and  ftand  oblique  to  the  Mouth  of  the 
Lube  ■,  it  hath  jive  Stamina  fituated  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Lube,  which  are  terminated  by  erebt  Summits ,  which  fiand 
clofe  together  -,  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundijh  Germen , 
fupporting  a  fiber t  Style ,  crowned  by  a  Stigma  in  form  of  a 
Head ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  large,  flefhy,  round¬ 
ijh  Berry ,  with  a  longitudinal  Furrow  on  the  Side,  dividing 
it  into  two  Cells ,  each  containing  a  fingle ,  large ,  comprejfed 
Nut. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedition  of 
Linnteus’ s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cerbera  foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  208.  Cer- 
bera  with  oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ahouai.  Lhevet.  an- 
tarabl.  66.  Lourn.  Inft.  658.  The  Ahouai. 

2.  Cerbera  foliis  linearibus ,  longiffimis,  confertis, 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  209.  Cerbera  with  very  long  narrow 
Leaves,  growing  in  Clufters.  This  is  the  Ahouai  Nerii 
folio,  filer e  luteo.  Plum.  Cat.  20.  Ahouai  with  a  Rofe- 
bay  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Cerbera  foliis  lanceolatis ,  nervis  tranfverfalibus. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  106.  Cerbera  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
ind  tranfverfe  Nerves.  This  is  the  Manghas  labiefeens , 
coliis  Nerii  craffis  venofis ,  Jafmini  fiore ,  frubtu  Perfici  fi- 
nili  venenato.  Burm.  Zey.  150.  Lab.  70.  Milky  Mang¬ 
as  with  a  thick  veined  Oleander  Leaf,  a  Jafmine  Flow- 
r,  and  a  poifonous  Fruit  refembling  a  Peach. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brazils ,  and  al- 
1  in  the  Spanifh  Weft- Indies  in  Plenty.  And  there  are 
ime  of  the  Trees  growing  in  the  Britifh  Iflands  of  Ame- 
xa  -,  this  rifes  with  an  irregular  Stem,  to  the  Height 
c  eight  or  ten  Feet,  fending  out  many  crooked  diffu- 
!d  Branches,  which  toward  their  Tops  are  garnifhed 
xth  thick  fucculent  Leaves,  about  three  Inches  long, 
td  near  two  broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  fmooth,  and  ve- 
1  full  of  a  milky  Juice,  as  is  every  Part  of  the  Trees. 
*he  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Bunches,  at  the  End  of 
te  Branches,  which  are  of  a  Cream  Colour,  having 
lag  narrow  Tubes,  and  at  the  Top  cut  into  five  obtufe 
fgments,  which  feem  twilled,  fo  as  to  ftand  oblique  to 
e  Tube  ;  thefe  fpread  open,  and  have  the  Appearance 
cthe  Flowers  of  Oleander.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
fil,  but  never  produces  Fruit  in  England.  The  Wood 
c  this  Tree  flunks  moft  abominably,  and  the  Kernels 
(the  Nuts  are  a  moft  deadly  Poifon,  fo  that  the  In- 
ans  always  caution  their  Children  againft  eating  them, 
t  they  know  of  no  Antidote  to  expel  this  Poifon  ;  nor 
dl  any  of  them  ufe  the  Wood  of  this  Tree  for  Fuel, 

It  they  take  the  Kernels  out  of  the  Shells,  into  which 
ey  put  fmall  Stones,  then  bore  a  Hole  through  each 
lell,  and  firing  them  ;  thefe  they  tie  about  their  Legs 

dance  with,  as  the  Morris  Dancers  ufe  Bells. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
dies,  and  alfo  in  fome  of  the  French  Iflands  in  America , 
id  hath  lately  been  introduced  into  the  Britijh  Iflands, 
om  whence  I  received  the  Seeds  by  the  Title  of  French 
hyfick  Nut,  but  how  it  came  by  that  Appellation,  I 
mnot  imagine,  becaufe  there  is  another  Plant  which 
rows  common  there,  and  has  palled  under  that  Title 
lany  Years. 


This  rifes  with  a  round  Stalk  about  the  fame  Height 
as  the  former,  dividing  upward  into  many  Branches. 
Thefe,  when  young,  are  covered  with  a  green  fmooth 
Bark,  but  as  they  grow  older,  the  Bark  becomes  rough, 
and  changes  to  a  Grey  or  Afh  Colour.  The  Leaves  are 
four  or  five  Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch  broad  in  the 
Middle,  ending  in  fharp  Points ;  thefe  are  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  come  out  in  Clufters  without  Order,  and  are 
full  of  a  milky  Juice,  which  flows  out  when  they  are 
broken.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fupporting  two 
or  three  yellow  Flowers  with  long  Tubes,  fpreading  o- 
pen  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former.  It  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time  as  the  former,  but  never  produces  Fruit 
in  England. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  and  alfo  in 
fome  Parts  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies ,  from  whence  I 
received  the  Seeds  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem  to  the 
Height  of  twenty  Feet,  fending  out  many  Branches  to¬ 
ward  the  Top,  which  are  garnifhed  with  long  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  rounded  at  their  Ends ;  they 
are  thick,  fucculent,  and,  on  their  upper  Side,  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  Nerves  from  the 
Mid-rib  to  the  Side;  on  their  under  Side  they  are  of  a 
paler  green.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuf- 
taining  two  or  three  Flowers  ihaped  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Species. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  from  their  Nuts, 
which  muft  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they 
grow  naturally  ;  thefe  fhould  be  put  into  fmall  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark  in  the  Spring,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  other  tender  exotick  Seeds,  giving  them  now 
and  then  a  little  Water  to  promote  their  Vegetation. 
When  the  Plants  are  come  up  about  two  Inches  high, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  Pot, 
filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  again  into  a 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  the  Glafles 
in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  until  the  Plants  have  taken  new 
Root  •,  they  muft  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  in  too  large  Quantities. 
As  the  Summer  advances,  thefe  Plants  fhould  have  Air 
admited  to  them,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon ;  and  when  they  have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots  with 
their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  turned  out,  and  tranfplant¬ 
ed  into  other  Pots  of  a  larger  Size,  but  they  muft  not 
be  too  large,  for  the  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be 
confined,  nor  fhould  the  Earth  in  which  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  be  rich,  but  a  light  fandy  Soil  is  beft  for  them  ;  af¬ 
ter  they  are  new  poted,  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  the 
hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  water  them  now  and  then, 
as  alfo  to  admit  Air  under  the  Glafles  every  Day,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  When  the 
Plants  are  grown  about  a  Foot  high,  they  fhould  have 
a  larger  Share  of  Air,  in  order  to  harden  them  before 
the  Winter,  but  they  fhould  not  be  wholly  expofed  to 
the  open  Air.  In  the  Winter  thefe  Plants  fhould  be 
placed  in  a  warm  Stove,  and  during  that  Seafon  they 
fhould  have  very  little  Water  given  to  them,  efpecial- 
ly  in  cold  Weather,  left  it  fhould  rot  their  Roots.  In 
the  following  Spring  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fhifted  again 
into  other  Pots,  at  which  Time  you  fhould  take  away 
as  much  as  you  conveniently  can  of  the  old  Earth  from 
their  Roots,  and  afterwards  cut  off  the  decayed  Fibres ; 
then  put  them  into  Pots  filled  with  the  fame  light  fan¬ 
dy  Earth,  and  plunge  them  into  the  Bark  Bed  again, 
for  thefe  Plants  will  not  thrive  well  unlefs  they  are  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  Tan  ;  and  as  they  abound  with  milky 
Juice,  fo  they  fhould  be  fparingly  watered,  for  they  are 
impatient  of  Moifture,  efpecially  during  the  Winter 
Seafon. 

When  by  any  Accident  the  Tops  of  thefe  Plants  are 
injured,  they  frequently  put  out  Shoots  from  their 
Roots,  which  if  carefully  taken  up  and  poted,  will  make 
good  Plants,  fo  that  they  may  be  this  Way  propagated. 

CERCIS.  Lin  Gen.  Plant.  458.  Siliquaftrum.  Lourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  646.  Lab.  414.  The  Judas  Tree,  in  French , 
Guainier. 
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The  Char  afters  are,  f 

It  hath  a  Jkort  Bel'l-fhaped  Empalemcnt  of  one  Leaf  , , 
which  is  convex  at  the  Bottom ,  and  full  of  aJfonff  U~ 
auor ,  at  the  fop  it  is  indented  in  five  Parts.  The  Blower 
hath  five  Petals ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement , 
and  greatly  refembles  a  papilionaceous  Flower.  clhe  two 
Wings  rife  above  the  Standard ,  and  are  reflexed -,  the  Stan¬ 
dard  is  of  one  roundifh  Petal ,  and  the  Keel  is  compofed  of 
two  Petals ,  in  form  of  a  Heart ,  which  inclofe  the  Parts  of 
Generation.  It  hath  ten  diftinft  Stamina ,  which  decline , 
four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  reft,  and  are  terminated 
by  oblong  incumbent  Summits.  It  hath  a  long  fender  er 
men,  fiting  upon  a  fiender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  tig- 
ma  •,  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Pod  with  an 
oblique  Point,  having  one  Cell,  inclofing  fever al  roundifh 

compreffed  Seeds.  c 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 

Linnaeus' s  tenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Decandria  Monogyma , 
the  Flower  having  ten  Stamina,  and  one  Style.  four- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  firft  Seftion  of  his  twenty  fecond 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  frees  and  Shrubs  with  a  papi¬ 
lionaceous  Flower ,  and  fingle  Leaves ,  placed  either  alter¬ 
nate,  or  in  Whorles  round  the  Stalks.  This  Genus  is 
by  all  the  Writers  placed  with  the  papilionaceous  Flow¬ 
ers,  before  Linnaeus' s  Syftem,  which  feparates  it  from 
them,  becaufe  the  Stamina  in  thefe  Flowers  are  all  dif- 
tinft,  whereas  the  papilionaceous  Flowers,  have  nine 
Stamina  joined  together,  and  one  feparate. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cercis  foliis  cordato-orbiculatis  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff. 
156.  Cercis  with  a  round,  Heart-fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Siliquaftrum.  Caft.  Duran.  415,  and  the  Ar¬ 
bor  Juda.  Dod.Pempt.  786.  The  common  Judas  Tree. 

2.  Cercis  foliis  cor datis pubef cent ibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  156. 
Cercis  with  downy  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  '  This  is  the 
Siliquaftrum  Canadenfe.  f 'ourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  647.  Canada 
Arbor  Jud<e,  or  Red  Bud  Tree. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  is  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guefe,  titled  the  Tree  of  Love  ;  this  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  Trunk  to  the  Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet, 
covered  with  a  dark  redifh  Bark,  and  divides  upward 
into  many  irregular  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
round,  Heart-fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves,  placed  irregular¬ 
ly  on  the  Branches,  having  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper,  and  of  a  grayifh  Colour 
on  their  under  Side,  and  fall  off  in  Autumn.  The 
Flowers  come  out  on  every  Side  the  Branches,  and  ma¬ 
ny  Times  from  the  Stem  of  the  Tree  in  Clufters,  ari- 
fing  many  from  the  fame  Point,  having  fliort  Foot 
Stalks  •,  they  are  of  a  very  bright  purple  Colour,  fo 
make  a  fine  Appearance,  efpecially  when  the  Branches 
are  covered  pretty  thick  with  them,  for  they  come  out 
in  the  Spring  with  the  Leaves,  fo  are  in  full  Beauty  be¬ 
fore  the  Leaves  have  obtained  to  half  their  Size.  The 
Shape  of  the  Flower  is  the  fame  as  the  other  papiliona¬ 
ceous  (or  Butterfly)  Flowers  ;  thefe  have  an  agreeable 
Poignancy,  fo  are  frequently  eaten  in  Sallads,  when 
they  are  in  flower.  When  the  Flowers  fall  off,  the 
Germen  becomes  a  long  flat  Pod,  with  one  Cell,  con¬ 
taining  one  Row  of  roundifh  Seeds,  which  are  a  little 
compreffed  •,  but  thefe  do  not  often  fucceed  the  Flow¬ 
ers  in  this  Country  upon  Standard  Trees,  but  where 
they  have  been  planted  againft  good  afpedted  Walls,  I 
have  feen  great  Plenty  of  the  Pods,  which,  in  warm 
Seafons  have  ripened  very  well. 

Thefe  Trees  are  ufually  planted  with  other  flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  as  ornamental  to  Pleafure  Gardens, 
and  for  their  Angular  Beauty,  deferve  a  Place,  as  well 
as  moft  other  Sorts,  for  when  they  are  arrived  to  a  good 
Size,  they  are  very  productive  of  Flowers,  fo  as  that 
the  Branches  are  often  clofely  covered  with  them,  and 
the  Angular  Shape  of  their  Leaves  make  a  very  pretty 
Variety  in  the  Summer,  after  the  Flowers  are  paft,  and 
are  never  damaged  by  Infects,  fo  that  they  are  often 
entire,  when  many  other  Trees  have  their  Leaves  al- 
moft  eaten  up.  This  Tree  flowers  in  May,  when  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  full  Air,  but  againft  warm  Walls  it  is  a  Fort¬ 
night  or  three  Weeks  earlier. 

The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  very  beautifully  veined 
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with  black  and  green,  and  takes  a  fine  Polifh,  fo  may 
be  converted  to  many  Ufes. 

There  are  two  other  Varieties  of  this  Tree,  one  with 
a  white,  and  the  other  hath  a  Flefh- coloured  Flower, 
but  thefe  have  not  half  the  Beauty  of  the  firft.  four- 
nefort  alfo  mentions  one  with  broader  Pods,  and  point¬ 
ed  Leaves,  which  I  believe  is  only  a  Variety  of  this. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of 
North  America ,  where  it  is  called  Red  Bud,  I  fuppofe 
from  the  red  Flower  Buds  appearing  in  the  Spring,  be¬ 
fore  the  Leaves  come  out ;  this  grows  to  a  middling 
Stature  in  the  Places  where  it  is  a  Native ;  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  rarely  rifes  with  a  Stem  to  any  Height,  but  branches 
out  near  the  Root.  The  Branches  of  this  are  weaker 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort ;  the  Leaves  are  downy,  and 
terminate  in  Points,  whereas  thofe  of  the  firft  are  fmooth, 
and  round  at  the  F,nd  where  they  are  indented.  The 
Flowers  of  this  are  alfo  fmaller,  lb  do  not  make  fo  fine 
Appearance  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the  Trees  are 
equally  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  very  well. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  frequently  put  into  Sal- 
lads  by  the  Inhabitants  of  America ,  and  the  French  in 
Canada ,  pickle  the  Flowers,  but  thefe  have  little  Fla¬ 
vour.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  of  the  fame  Colour 
and  Texture  as  that  of  the  firft. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  their 
Seed  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  towards  the  latter  End 
oi  March,  or  the  Begining  of  April  (and  if  you  put  a 
little  hot  Dung  under  the  Bed,  it  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  Growth  of  the  Seeds)  ;  when  yodr  Seeds  are  fown, 
you  fhould  lift  the  Earth  over  them  about  Half  an  Inch 
1  thick  ;  and,  if  the  Seafon  prove  wet,  it  will  be  proper 
to  cover  the  Bed  with  Mats,  to  preferve  it  from  great 
j  Rains,  which  will  burft  the  Seeds,  and  caufe  them  to 
rot ;  thefe  Seeds  will  often  remain  till  the  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing  before  they  come  up,  fo  the  Ground  mutt  not 
be  difturbed  till  you  are  convinced  that  the  Plants  are 
all  come  up,  for  fome  few  may  rife  the  firft  Year,  and 
a  greater  Number  the  fecond. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather 
muft  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water,  which  wilt 
greatly  promote  their  Growth.  The  Winter  following,: 
if  the  Weather  is  very  cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  lhelter 
the  Plants,  by  covering  them  either  with  Mats,  or  dry 
Straw,  in  hard  Frofts,  but  they  fhould  conftantly  be 
opened  in  mild  Weather,  otherwife  they  will  grow  mouh 
dy,  and  decay. 

About  the  Begining  of  April,  you  fhould  prepare  ; 
Spot  of  good  frefh  Ground,  to  tranfplant  thefe  out  (fo 
the  beft  Seafon  to  remove  them  is  juft  before  they  begii 
to  fhoot) ;  then  you  fhould  carefully  take  up  the  Plants 
being  careful  not  to  break  their  Roots,  and  plant  then 
in  the  frefh  Ground  as  foon  as  poflible,  becaufe  if  thei 
Roots  are  dried  by  the  Air,  it  will  greatly  prejudic 
them. 

The  Diftance  thefe  fhould  be  planted,  muft  be  propor 
tionable  to  the  Time  they  are  to  remain  before  they  ar 
again  tranfplanted,  but  commonly  they  are  planted  tw 
Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  a  Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows 
which  is  full  Room  enough  for  them  to  grow  two  o 
three  Years,  by  which  Time  they  fhould  be  tranfplant 
ed  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  if  they  ar 
too  old  when  removed,  they  feldom  fucceed  fo  well  a 
younger  Plants. 

The  Ground  between  the  Plants  fhould  be  carefull) 
kept  clean  from  Weeds  in  Summer,  and  in  the  Spring 
fhould  be  well  dug,  to  loofen  the  Earth,  that  theii 
Roots  may  better  extend  themfelves  every  Way  •,  yot 
fhould  alfo  at  that  Seafon  prune  off  all  ftrong  Sidd 
Branches  (efpecially  if  you  intend  to  train  them  up  foi 
Standard  Trees),  that  their  Top  Branches  may  not  bf 
checked  by  their  Side  Shoots,  which  often  attradl  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Nourifhment  from  the  Roots ;  and 
if  their  Stems  are  crooked,  you  muft  place  a  ftrong 
Stake  down  by  the  Side  of  each  Plant,  and  faften  the: 
Stem  to  it  in  feveral  Places,  fo  as  to  render  it  ftrait, 
which  Direction  it  will  foon  take  as  it  grows  larger,  and 
thereby  the  Plants  will  be  rendered  beautiful. 


When 


When  they  have  regained  in  this  Nurfery  three  or 
four  Years-,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  Spring 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which  may  be  in 
Wildernefs  Quarters,  among  other  flowering  Trees,  ob 
ferving  to  place  them  with  Trees  of  the  fame  Growth, 
fo  as  they  may  not  be  overhung,  which  is  a  great  Pre¬ 
judice  to  molt  Plants. 

CEREFOLIUM.  See  Chaerefolium. 

CEREUS.  Par.  Bat.  122.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  292. 
Juff.  Adi.  R.  Par.  1716.  Cabins.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  539. 
The  Torch  Thiftle. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  oblong  fcaly  Empalement ,  which  is  covered 
with  Spines ,  and  fits  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower  is 
compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  narrow  pointed  Petals , 
which  fpread  open  like  the  Sun’s  Rays.  It  hath  a  great 
Number  of  declining  Stamina ,  which  are  infer  ted  to  the 
Bafe  of  the  Petals ,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  Summits. 
The  Germen ,  which  is  fituated  under  the  Empalement,  fup- 
ports  a  long  cylindrical  Style ,  crowned  with  a  multifid  Stig¬ 
ma. ,  in  form  of  a  Head.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oblong  fucculent  Fruit ,  with  a  prickly  Skin ,  full  of  fmall 
Seeds  inclofed  in  the  Pulp. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Plants  of  this  Genus,  and 
alfo  thofe  of  Opuntia  to  the  Cabins ,  making  them  only 
Species  of  the  fame  Genus  •,  but  as  the  Flowers  of  thefe 
Plants  have  a  much  greater  Number  of  Stamina  than 
thofe  of  the  Cabins ,  fo  according  to  his  own  Syftem  they 
fhould  be  feparated,  and  by  preferving  the  Title  to  this 
Genus,  by  which  it  has  been  long  known,  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  Confufion,  and  by  increaling  the  Number  of  Ge¬ 
nera,  the  fpecific  Differences  may  be  better  afcertained. 
Linnaus  places  this  Genus  of  Cabtus  in  his  twelfth  Clafs, 
entitled,  Icofandria ,  in  which  he  includes  thofe  Plants, 
whofe  Flowers  have  from  nineteen  to  thirty  Stamina  ; 
but  as  the  Flowers  of  this  Genus  have  more  than  a 
hundred  Stamina,  fo  it  muff  be  ranged  in  his  thirteenth 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  an 
indeterminate  Number  of  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cereus  ere bius,  fe'xangularis ,  longus,  angulis  dif- 
tantibus.  Upright  long  Cereus  with  fix  Angles,  which ' 
are  far  diftant.  This  is  the  Cereus  erebius  altiffmus  Sy- . 
rinamenfis.  Par.  Bat.  116.  Tailed;  upright  Torch  Thif¬ 
tle  of  Surinam. 

2.  Cereus  erebius  quadrangularis ,  angulis  compreffis. 
Upright  Cereus  with  four  compreffed  Angles.  This  is 
the  Cereus  erebius  quadrangularis,  Coftis  alarum  inftar  af- 
furgentibus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  293.  Four  cornered  up¬ 
right  Torch  Thiftle. 

3.  Cereus  erebius  obiangularis,  angulis  obtufis,  fu- 
pern'e  inermibus.  Upright  Cereus  with  eight  obtufe  An¬ 
gles,  having  no  Spines  on  the  upper  Part.  This  is  the 
Cereus  erebtus,  frublu  rubro  non  fpinofo.  Par.  Bat.  114. 
Upright  Torch  Thiftle  with  a  red  Fruit,  having  no 
Spines. 

4.  Cereus  erebius  obiangularis,  angulis  obtufis,  fpinis 
robuflioribus  patulis.  Upright  Cereus  with  eight  Angles 
which  are  obtufe,  and  ftrong  fpreading  Spines.  This 
is  the  Cereus  erebtus  maximus  frublu  fpinofo  rubro.  Dadus. 
Par.  Bat.  113.  Greateft  upright  Torch  Thiftle  with 
a  red  prickly  Fruit. 

5.  Cereus  erebtus  novemangularis,  obfoletis  angulis, 
fpinis  land  brevioribus.  Upright  Cereus  with  nine  An¬ 
gles,  and  Spines  fhorter  than  ’the  Down.  This  is  the 
Cereus  Curoffavicus ,  erebtus ,  maximus,  frublu  rubro  non 
fpinofo,  lanugine  fiavef cents.  Par.  Bat.  115.  Greateft 
upright  Torch  Thiftle  with  a  red  Fruit,  having  no 
Spines,  and  a  yellowifh  Down. 

6.  Cereus  erebtus  obiangularis,  fpinis  land  longioribus. 
Upright  Cereus  with  eight  Angles,  and  Spines  longer  than 
the  Down.  This  is  the  Cereus  erebius  crafpffmus  maxime 
angulofus,  fpinis  albis  pluribus  longijfimis,  lanugine  fiavd. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  293.  Upright  thickeft  Torch  Thiftle, 
having  many  Angles,  feveral  very  long  white  Spines, 
and  a  yellow  Down. 

7.  Cereus  erebius  novemangularis,  fpinis  land  aquali- 
bus.  Upright  Torch  Thiftle  with  nine  Angles,  and 


j  Spines  of  equal  Length  with  the  Down.  This  is  the 
I  Cereus  erebius ,  gracilis,  fpinofffimus ,  fpinis  flavis,  polygo- 
nus,  lanugine  alb d p allef cent e.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt,  293.  Up¬ 
right,  flender,'  Torch  Thiftle,  very  full  of  yellowifh 
Spines,  many  Angles,  and  a  pale  white  Down. 

8.  Cereus  erebtus  gracilior  novemangularis  fpinis  brevi¬ 
ties,  angulis  obtufis.  Slenderer  upright  Torch  Thiftle 
having  nine  obtufe  Angles,  and  fhort  Spines.  This  is 
the  Cereus  altiffmus,  gracilior,  frubtu  extus  luteo  intus  ni- 
veo ,  feminibus  nigris  plena.  Talleft  flender  Torch  Thiftle 
with  a  Fruit  yellow  without,  white  within,  and  full  of 
Black  Seeds. 

9.  Cereus  repens  triangularis,  frublu  maxima  rotundo, 
rubro ,  efculento.  Creeping  triangular  Torch  Thiftle, 
with  a  very  large,  round,  red,  eatable  Fruit.  This  is 
the  Cereus  fcandens  minor  trigonus  articulatus  frubtu  fua- 
viffimo.  Par.  Bat.  prod.  1 1 8.  Leffer,  creeping,  three 
cornered,  jointed  Torch  Thiftle,  with  a  very  fweet  Fruit, 
commonly  called  in  the  W 'eft  Indies,  the  true  prickly 
Pear,  and  by  the  Spaniards  Pithatiaya. 

10.  Cereus  repens  triangularis,  angulis  compreffis. 
Creeping,  triangular  Torch  Thiftle,  with  compreffed 
Angles.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Americanum  f.  Cereus  erebius, 
crijiatus,  foliis  triangnlaribiis  profunde  canaliculatis.  Pluk. 
Phyt.  Tab.  29.  /.  3.  Crefted,  American  Torch  Thiftle, 
with  three  Angles' deeply  channeled. 

11.  Cereus  repens  fubquinquangularis.  C reepi ng 
Torch  Thiftle  with  five  Angles.  This  is  the  Cereus 
fcandens  minor polygonus  articulatus.  Par.  Bat.  120.  Leffer 
jointed  climbing  Torch  Thiftle  with  many  Angles. 

12.  Cereus  repens  decemangularis.  Creeping  Cereus 
with  ten  Angles.  This  is  the  Cereus  minor  fcandens,  poly¬ 
gonus,  fpinofffimus,  fore  purpureo.  Ed.  Prior.  Leffer 
climbing  Torch  Thiftle,  with  many  fpinous  Angles  and 
a  purple  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  mod  common  in  the  Fnglifh 
Gardens.  This  grows  naturally  in  Surinam,  for  whence 
it  was  brought  to  the  Gardens  in  Holland,  where  it  pro¬ 
duced  Flowers  in  the  Year  1681,  and  from  the  Butch 
Gardens,  moft  Parts  of  Europe  have  been  fupplied  with 
this  Plant. 

This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  having  fix  large 
Angles,  which  are  far  afunder,  and  are  armed  with 
fharp  Spines,  which  come  out  in  Clufters  at  certain 
Diftances,  arifing  from  a  Point,  but  fpread  open  every 
way  like  a  Star;  the  outer  Subftance  of  the  Stem  is  foft, 
herbaceous,  and  full  of  Juice,  but  in  the  Center  there 
is  a  ftrong  fibrous  Circle  runing  the  whole  Length, 
which  fecures  the  Stem  from  being  broke  by  Winds. 
Thefe  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet, 
provided  their  Tops  are  not  injured,  if  they  have  Room 
to  grow  ;  but  fome  of  them  have  grown  too  tall  to  be 
kept  in  the  Stoves,  fo  have  either  been  cut  off,  or  the 
|  Plants  laid  down  at  Length  in  Winter  ;  but  whenever 
the  Stems  are  cut,  or  otherwife  injured,  they  put  out 
one,  two,  or  fometimes  three  Shoots,  from  the  Angles 
immediately  under  the  wounded  Part,  and  frequently 
one  or  two  lower  down.  Thefe  Shoots,  if  they  are  not 
cut  off,  form  fo  many  diftindt  Stems,  and  grow  upright ; 
but  thefe  feldom  are  fo  large  as  the  principal  Stem, 
efpecially  if  more  than  one  is  left  at  the  fame  Place. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Angles,  on  the  Side  of 
the  Stem  ;  thefe  have  a  thick  flefhy  Foot  Stalk,  which 
is  fcaly,  round,  channeled,  and  hairy,  fupporting  a 
fwelling  Germen,  upon  the  Top  of  which  fits  the  fcaly 
prickly  Empalement;  clofely  furrounding  the  Petals  of 
the  Flowers,  till  a  little  Time  before  they  expand,  which 
in  moft  of  the  Sorts,  is  in  the  Evening,  and  their  Dura¬ 
tion  is  very  fhort  ;  for  before  the  next  Morning  they 
wither  and  decay.  The  Flower  of  this  Sort  is  compof¬ 
ed  of  many  concave  Petals,  which,  when  fully  expand¬ 
ed,  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Flollyhock  ;  the  inner 
Petals  are  white,  and  are  crenated  at  their  Extremity. 
The  Empalement  is  green,  with  fome  purple  Stripes  ; 
the  Middle  of  the  Flower  is  occupied  by  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Stamina,  which  decline  in  the  Middle,  and  rife  at 
their  Extremities,  having  roundifh  Summits.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  never  fucceeded  by  Fruit  in 
this  Country  ;  nor  do  the  Plants  often  produce  their 
Flowers  here,  but  when  they  do,  there  are  generally 
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feveral  on  the  fame  Plant.  I  have  fome  Years  had  more 
than  a  dozen  upon  a  fingle  Plant,  which  have  all  dow¬ 
ered  within  a  few  Days  of  each  other.  The  ufual  1  ime 
of  its  flowering  is  in  July . 

This  Sort  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  others,  fo  may  be 
preferved  in  a  warm  Green- houfe,  without  any  artificial 
Heat-,  but  the  Plants  Ihould  have  no  Water  given  them 
in  Winter,  when  they  are  thus  fituated  ;  for  unlels  they 
are  placed  in  a  Stove,  where  the  Moifture  is  foon  evapo¬ 
rated,  the  Wet  will  occafion  them  to  rot. 

Thefe  Plants  naturally  grow  upon  very  dry  rocky 
Places,  where  their  Roots  are  confined,  fo  they  mult 
not  be  planted  in  large  Pots,  nor  fhould  they  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  rich  Soil  ;  the  bed  Compoft  for  them  is  one  third 
light  Earth  from  a  Common,  a  third  of  Sea  Sand,  and 
the  other  Part  fifted  Time  Rubilh  ;  if  tnefe  are  well 
mixed  together,  and  often  turned  over  before  the  1  lants 
are  put  into  it,  they  will  thrive  the  better.  The  farther 
Direflioris  for  their  Management,  will  be  hereafter  ex¬ 
hibited. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem,  like  the 
firft,  but  it  hath  only  four  Angles,  which  are  compref- 
fed,  and  ftand  far  afunder.  This  is  very  fubjeft  to  put 
out  many  Shoots  from  the  Sides,  which  flops  its  upright 
Growth,  fo  that  the  Plants  rarely  rife  more  than  four 
or  five  Feet  high.  This  hath  not  flowered  in  England , 
fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh  and  eighth 
Sorts  grow  naturally  in  the  Britijh  Iflands  of  America , 
from  whence  I  received  them  in  the  Year  1728.  Thefe 
have  the  fame  Form  as  the  firft,  but  differ  in  the  Size 
of  their  Stems,  the  Number  of  Angles,  and  the  Length 
of  their  Spines,  as  is  before  expreffed  in  their  Titles  ; 
but,  except  the  eighth  Sort,  not  any  of  them  have 
flowered  in  England  as  yet,  though  there  are  many  of 
the  Plants  which  are  more  than  twelve  Feet  high  ;  the 
eighth  Sort  hath  the  fmalleft  Stem  of  any  of  the  upright 
Sorts  which  I  have  yetfeen  :  This  hath  nine  obtufe  An¬ 
gles,  which  are  armed  with  fhort  Spines,  placed  at  far¬ 
ther  Diftances  than  thole  of  the  other  Sorts,  nor  are  the 
Channels  between  the  Angles  near  fo  deep.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  of  this  are  produced  from  the  Angles,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  firft,  but  they  are  fmaller,  and  the  Em- 
palement  is  of  a  light  green,  without  any  Mixture  of 
Colour.  The  Fruit  is  about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a 
middling  Bergamot  Pear,  having  many  foft  Spines  on  the 
Skin  ;  the  Outfide  is  a  pale  yellow,  the  Infide  very 
white,  full  of  Pulp,  having  a  great  Number  of  fmall 
black  Seeds  lodged  in  it.  This  Sort  frequently  flowers 
in  July,  and  in  warm  Seafons  will  perfedl  its  Fruit, 
which  hath  very  little  Flavour  in  this  Country. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  more  impatient  of  Cold  than  the  firft, 
fo  require  a  Stove  to  preferve  them  in  Winter;  nor 
fhould  they  be  expofed  abroad  in  Summer,  but  kept 
conftantly  in  the  Houfe,  giving  them  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  warm  Weather. 


The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  fro; 
whence  it  was  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris ;  ar 
in  the  Year  173-L  I  was  favoured  with  fome  Cutings  1 
it,  by  Dr.  Bernard  de  JuJfieu ,  Demonftrator  of  tl 
Plants  in  that  Garden.  Thefe  fucceeded  in  the  Cbeljt 
Garden,  and  have  fince  been  communicated  to  mo 
ot  the  curious  Gardens  in  England :  This  is  not  foter 
der  as  the  other  Sorts,  lo  may  be  preferved  in  a  croc 
Green-houfe  in  Winter,  and  in  Summer  fhould  be  e? 
pofed  to  the  open  Air,  which  will  prevent  the  Shoo 
from  drawing  weak,  and  thereby  a  greater  Number  < 
Flowers  will  be  produced ;  but  during  the  Time  the 
remain  in  the  open  Air,  they  fhould  have  very  litt 
\\  ater  ;  anil  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  wet,  the  Plan 
fhould  be  fcreened  from  it,  otherwife  it  will’caufe  thei 
to  rot  the  following  Winter.  This  Sort  produces  i 
t  lowers  in  May,  and  fometimes  earlier,  when  the  Se; 
fon  is  warm. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Barbados 
trained  up  agamft  their  Houfes,  for  the  Sake  ofi 
Fruit  which  is  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Bergamot  Pea 
and  of  a  moft  delicious  Flavour.  This,  and  alfo  tl 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  Sorts,  are  very  tender  1 
require  a  very  warm  Stove  to  preferve  them.  The 


fhould  be  placed  againft  the  Walls  of  the  Stove,  into 
which  they  will  infinuate  their  Roots,  and  extend  them* 
felves  to  a  great  Length;  and  with  a  little  Help,  in 
faftening  them  to  the  Wall  here  and  there,  may  be  led 
up  about  the  Cieling  of  the  Houfe,  where  they  will 
appear  very  handfome.  And  the  eleventh  Sort,  when 
arrived  to  a  fufficient  Strength,  will  produce  many  ex¬ 
ceeding  large,  beautiful,  fweet-feented  Flowers ;  bur 
they  are  (like  all  the  Flowers  of  thefe  Kinds)  of  very 
fhort  Duration,  fcarcely  continuing  full  blown  fix 
Hours ;  nor  do  the  fame  Flowers  ever  open  again, 
when  once  clofed  :  They  begin  to  open  in  the  Even¬ 
ing  between  feven  and  eight  of  the  Clock,  are  fully 
blown  by  eleven,  and  by  three  or  four  the  next  Morn- 
ing  fade,  and  hang  down  quite  decayed ;  but,  during 
their  Continuance,  there  is  lcarce  any  ,  Flower  of  great¬ 
er  Beauty,  or  that  makes  a  more  magnificent  Appear¬ 
ance  ;  for  the  Calyx  of  the  Flower,  when  open,  is  near 
a  Foot  Diameter,  the  Infide  of  which,  being  of  a  fjplen- 
did  yellow  Colour,  appears  like  the  Rays  of  a  bright 
Star,  the  Outfide  of  a  dark  brown,  and  the  Petals  of 
the  Flowers  being  of  a  pure  white,  adds  to  the  Luftre, 
and  the  vaft  Number  of  recurved  Stamina,  furrounding 
the  Style  in  the  Center  of  the  Flower,  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  add  to  this  the  fine  ^cent  of  the  Flower, 
which  perfumes  the  Air  to  a  cofifiderable  Diftance ; 
there  is  lcarce  any  Plant  which  deferves  a  Place  in  the 
hot  Houfe  fo  much  as  this,  efpecially  as  it  is  to  be 
trained  againft  the  Wall,  where  it  will  not  take  up 
Room.  The  ufual  Seafon  of  its  ‘flowering  is  in  July , 
and,  when  the  Plants  are  large,  they  will  produce  a 
great  Number  of  Flowers,  fo  that  there  will  be  a  Suc- 
ceftion  of  them  for  feveral  Nights,  and  many  of  them 
will  open  the  fame  Night.  I  have  frequently  had  fix 
or  eight  Flowers  open  at  the  fame  Time  upon  one 
Plant,  which  have  made  a  moft  magnificent  Appear-  ' 
ance  by  Candlelight,  but  none  of  them  have  been  fuc- 
ceeded  by  any  Appearance  of  Fruit. 

The  tenth  Sort  produces  a  Flower  little  inferior  to 
the  former,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  Perfons  who 
have  feen  them,  but  I  never  had  the  good  Fortune  to 
have  any  of  thefe  Plants  which  have  been  under  my 
Care  flower  ;  nor  have  I  heard  of  more  than  two  Gar¬ 
dens  v/here  they  have  as  yet  flowered  in  England ;  the 
firft  of  them  was  many  Years  fince  in  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Hampt  on-Court,  when  there  was  a  curious  Col¬ 
lection  of  exotick  Plants  kept  in  good  Order  in  thofe 
Gardens,  which  have  fince  been  greatly  negleCted  ;  the 
other  was  produced  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ,  at  VEentworth-Hall ,  in  Tork- 
Jhire.  Thefe  are  the  only  Gardens  in  this  Country  where 
I  have  heard  of  this  Sort  having  produced  Flowers ;  al¬ 
though  there  are  many  of  thefe  Plants  in  feveral  Gar¬ 
dens,  which  are  of  a  confiderable  Age,  and  extend 
their  Branches  to  a  very  great  Diftance. 

The  ninth  Sort  has  never  produced  any  Flowers  as 
yet  in  England ,  nor  have  we  any  good  Figure  of  the 
Flower  in  any  of  the  Botanick  Books  ;  but  I  have  been 
informed  by  fome  curious  Perfons  who  have  refided  in 
America ,  that  the  Flowers  are  not  near  fo  beautiful  as 
thofe  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  but  the  Fruit  is  greatly 
efteemed  by  all  the  Inhabitants. 

The  twelfth  Sort  produces  a  greater  Number  of 
Flowers  than  either  of  the  other  ;  thefe  are  of  a  fine 
Pink  Colour  both  within  and  without ;  the  Petals  are 
not  fo  numerous,  and  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  longer 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Species ;  and,  contrary  to  all 
the  other  Sorts,  keep  open  three  or  four  Days,  provi-  j 
ded  the  Weather  is  not  too  hot,  or  the  Stove  kept  too  | 
warm.  During  the  Continuance  of  thefe  Flowers,  they 
make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Houfe.  This  Sort  has 
very  (lender  trailing  Branches,  which  require  to  be  fup- 
ported  ;  but  thefe  do  not  extend  fo  far  as  thofe  of  the 
other  Sort,  nor  are  their  Branches  jointed  as  thofe  are, 
lo  they  cannot  be  trained  fo  far  againft  the  Walls  of  ;j 
the  Houfe  ;  but  as  it  produces  fuch  beautiful  Flowers, 
and  in  lo  great  Plenty,  it  may  be  placed  among  the 
firft  Clafs  of  exotick  Plants.  This  Plant  has  produced 
Fruit  in  the  Garden  at  Chelfea ,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  , 
ripened. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  all  propagated  by  Cutings,  fo  that  if  you 
intend  to  increafe  the  Number  of  them,  you  muft  cut 
off  their  Stems  at  what  Length  you  pleafe  ;  thefe  fhould 
be  laid  in  a  dry  Place  to  heal,  at  leaf!  ten  Days,  or  a 
Fortnight,  before  they  are  planted  ;  but  if  they  lie  three 
Weeks  it  is  much  the  better,  and  they  will  be  in  lefs 
Danger  of  Roting,  efpecially  thofe  Sorts  which  are  the 
mod  fuceulent. 

Thefe  Cutings  lhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
the  Mixture  of  Earth  before  directed,  laying  feme  Stones 
in  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots  to  drain  off  the  Moifture  ; 
then  place  the  Pots  into  a  gentle  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  to  facilitate  their  rooting,  giving  them  once  a 
Week  a  gentle  Watering. 

'  The  beft  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  in  June,  or  the  Be- 
gining  of  July,  that  they  may  have  Time  to  root  be¬ 
fore  Winter ;  towards  the  Middle  of  Auguft  you  muft 
begin  to  give  them  Air  by  Degrees,  to  harden  them 
againft  Winter,  but  they  fhould  not  be  wholly  expofed 
to  the  open  Air  or  Sun  ;  at  the  End  of  September  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  or  Green-houfe,  where 
they  are  to  abide  the  Winter,  during  which  Seafon  you ' 
muft  be  very  careful  not  to  let  them  have  much  Water ; 
and  always  obferve  to  place  the  young  Plants,  for  the 
firft  Winter,  in  a  little  warmer  Situation  than  the  older 
Plants,  as  being  fomewhat  tenderer. 

Thefe  Plants  lhould  always  have  a  dry  Situation  in 
Winter,  for  as  they  imbibe  the  greateft  Part. of  their 
Nourilhment  from  the  circumambient  Air,  fo  if  this  be 
too  replete  with  moift  Particles,  it  will  occafion  their 
roting,  therefore  they  fhould  not  be  expofed  abroad,  not 
even  in  the  Midft  of  Summer,  unlefs  they  are  under 
Shelter ;  for  great  Rains,  which  often  happen  at  that 
Seafon,  are  very  injurious  to  them  ;  the  firft  eight  Sorts 
lhould  be  therefore  placed  fo  as  to  enjoy  a  free  Air  in 
the  Summer,  but,  at  the  fame  Time,  fereened  from 
Rains,  and  great  Dews  ;  it  will  therefore  be  much  the 
better  Method  to  fet  them  in  an  open  Glafs  Stove, 
where  the  Windows  may  be  fet  open  in  good  Weather, 
and  Ihut  in  cold  or  wet.  The  other  four  Sorts  muft 
not  be  expofed  too  much  to  the  open  Air,  even  in  the 
hoteft  Seafon,  efpecially  if  you  defign  to  have  them 
flower  •,  and  in  Winter  they  fhould  be  kept  very  warm, 
and  have  no  Water  given  them. 

When  you  have  once  cut  off  the  Tops  of  any  of  thefe 
Plants,  in  order  to  increafe  them,  the  lower  Parts  will 
put  forth  frelh  Shoots  from  their  Angles,  which,  when 
grown  to  be  eight  or  nine  Inches  long,  may  alfo  be 
taken  off  to  make  frefh  Plants  ;  and,  by  this  Means, 
the  old  Plants  will  continually  afford  a  Supply,  fo  that 
you  never  need  cut  off  above  one  Plant  of  a  Sort, 
which  you  lhould  preferve  for  a  Breeder. 

Thefe  Plants  being  fuceulent,  they  will  bear  to  be  a 
long  Time  out  of  the  Ground,  therefore  whoever  hath 
a  Mind  to  get  any  of  them  from  the  V/efit- Indies,  need 
give  no  other  Inftrudtions  to  their  Friends,  but  to  cut 
them  off,  and  let  them  lie  two  or  three  Days  to  dry, 
then  put  them  up  in  a  Box  with  dry  Hay,  or  Straw,  to 
keep  them  from  wounding  each  other  with  their  Spines, 
and  if  they  are  two  or  three  Months  on  their  Paffage, 
they  will  keep  very  well,  provided  no  Wet  get  to  them. 

CERINTEIE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  171.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  79.  Tab.  1 6.  Rail  Meth.  Plant.  57.  Honey- 
wort,  in  French,  Melinet. 

The  Characters  are,  .  0 

It  hath  an  oblong  permanent  Empalement ,  tvhich  is  cut 
into  five  equal  Parts.  The  Flower  hath  one  Petal,  having 
a  thick  JhortTube,  which  fiwells  upward  much  thicker,  and 
at  the  Brim  is  quinquefid  the  Chaps  are  naked  and  pervi¬ 
ous  •,  it  hath  five  fihort  Stamina,  terminated  by  pointed  up¬ 
right  Summits.  In  the  Bottom. are  Jituated  four  Germen, 
fiuppcrting  a  filender  Style  the  Length  ofi  the  Stamina,  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  obtufie  Stigma  ■,  two.  ofi  the  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  fio  many  Seeds,  which  are  hard,  fimooth ,  plain  on  one 
Side,  but  convex  on  the  other,  and  are  inclofied  in  the  Em¬ 
palement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
JJnnaus' s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
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the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tour - 
nefiort  places  it  in  the  third  Section  of  his  firft  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Bell-ffaped  Flower  ofi  one 
Leaf ,  whofie  Pointal  turns  to  a  Fruit,  having  two  Seeds. 
Mr.  Ray  places  it  in  his  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes 
the  Herbs  with  rough  Leaves. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cerinthe  fioliis  ovato-oblongis,  afiperis ,  amplexi- 
caulibus,  corollis  obtufiiuficulis ,  patulis.  Honeywort  with 
oval,  oblong,  rough  Leaves,  embracing  the  Stalk,  and 
fpreading  blunt  Petals.  This  is  the  Cerinthe  quorundam 
major ,  fipinofio  folio,  filavo  filore.  J.  B.  3.  602.  Greater 
Honeywort  with  a  prickly  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

2.  Cerinthe  fioliis  oblongo-ovatis,  glabris ,  amplexi¬ 
caulibus ,  corollis  obtufiiuficulis,  patulis.  Honeywort  witH 
oblong,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves,  embracing  the  Stalks, 
and  a  fpreading  blunt  Petal.  This  is  the  Cerinthe  fiore 
rubro  purpuraficente.  C.  B.  P.  258.  Honeywort  with  a 
purplilh  red  Flower. 

3.  Cerinthe  fioliis  amplexicaulibus,  integris,  firubUbus 
geminis ,  corollis  acutis,  claujis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  137.  Ho¬ 
neywort  with  entire  Leaves,  embracing  the  Stalk,  a 
double  Fruit,  and  a  pointed  doled  Petal.  This  is  the 
Cerinthe  minor.  C.  B.  P.  258.  Smaller  Lloneywort. 

4.  Cerinthe  fioliis  amplexicaulibus  emarginatis ,  firuCti- 
bus  geminis,  corollis  acutis  claujis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  137. 
Honeywort  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  and  in¬ 
dented  at  their  Points,  a  double  Fruit,  and  a  pointed 
clofed  Petal.  This  is  the  Cerinthe  Jive  Cynogloffum  mon- 
tanum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  258.  Honeywort, ?or  Greater 
Mountain  Hounds  Tongue. 

5.  Cerinthe  fioliis  lanceolato-linearibus  hifipidis,  fiemi- 
nibus  quaternis  diftintiis.  Hort.  Cliff.  48.  Honeywort 
with  narrow  Spear- lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fet  with 
prickly  Hairs,  and  four  diftindt  Seeds.  This  is  the 
Anchufia  lutea  major.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  Yellow  Alkanet ; 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  fmooth 
branching  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  oval,  oblong,  rough  Leaves,  which  are 
of  a  Sea-green,  fpoted  with  white,  and  embrace  the 
Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  Handing  betv/een  the  fmall  L.eaves, 
which  embrace  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  long,  tubulous, 
and  blunt  at  the  Top,  where  the  Tube  is  greatly  en¬ 
larged  ;  thefe  are  yellow,  and  have  a  mellous  Liquor 
in  their  Tubes,  with  which  the  Bees  are  much  delight¬ 
ed  ;  they  have  an  herbaceous  Empalement,  cut  into  five 
Parts,  which  afterward  inclofes  the  Seeds  •,  thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  have  each  four  Embryos,  or  Germen,  but  only  two 
of  them  are  fruitful.  The  Top  of  the  Stalks  are  re¬ 
flexed  backward,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Turnfole.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft 
and  September.  If  the  Seeds  are  not  taken  as  foon  as 
they  change  black,  they  drop  out  of  the  Empalement 
in  a  Ihort  Time,  fo  unlefs  they  are  carefully  gathered 
up,  they  will  vegetate  with  the  firft  moift  Weather. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  like  the  firft,  but  the  Leaves  are 
larger,  and  fmooth,  having  no  Prickles  on  them.  The 
Flowers  of  this  are  of  a  purplilh  red  Colour,  and  the 
Plants  grow  larger.  This  grows  in  Italy ,  and  the  South 
of  France  •,  it  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  o- 
ther  mountainous  Places ;  this  hath  flenderer  Stalks 
than  either  of  the  former,  which  rife  two  Feet  high, 
and  clofer  garnifhed  with  Leaves  than  either  of  the  o- 
thers  ;  thefe  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  and  are 
of  a  bluer  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  their 
upper  Part  is  deeply  cut  into  five  Segments,  but  the 
Mouth  of  the  Tube  is  clofely  fhut  up,  the  Empalement 
is  large,  and  clofely  furrounds  the  Flower.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  yellow,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the 
other  Sorts.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  are  permited  to  fcat- 
ter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  Autumn,  and  thefe  will 
grow  much  taller,  and  flower  earlier  than  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  Spring  ;  this  hath  been  fuppofed  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant  by  many,  but  from  many  Years  Obferva- 
tion,  I  could  never  find  thefe  Plants  continue  alter  they 
had  flowered  and  perfe&ed  their  Seeds. 

R  r  r  The 
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The  fourth  Sort  is  very  like  the  third,  but  the  Leaves 
•Are  not  fpoted,  and  they  are  indented  at  their  Ends. 
The  Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  are  not  fo  deeply  cut  at 
the  Top,  and  the  Segments  are  more  acute. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria ,  Hungary , 
and  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  long,  narrow,  thick  Leaves, 
which  are  covered  clofely  with  rough  prickly  Flairs, 
and  lie  upon  the  Ground  •,  between  thefe  come  out  the 
Stalk,  which  rifes  a  Foot  high,  and  is  garnifhed  at  each 
Joint  with  one  Leaf  of  the  fame  Sort,  but  fmaller  ; 
thefe  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Stalks,  toward  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  they  branch  out  into  two  or 
three  fmaller,  upon  which  the  Flowers  hand  between 
the  Leaves,  and  form  a  fhort  reflexed  Spike,  like  the 
true  Alkanet.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and 
are  lliaped  like  thole  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  are  fmaller. 
This  is  a  biennial  Plant  when  cultivated  in  a  Garden, 
though  mod  of  the  Writers  on  Botany  have  fuppofed  it 
to  be  perennial. 

There  are  two  other  Varieties  of  the  firft  Sort,  which 
differ  only  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  fo  are  not 
conftant. 

The  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Plant  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe ; 
for,  if  they  are  kept  till  Spring,  the  growing  Quality 
of  them  is  often  loft ;  the  Plants  are  hardy,  and  if  the 
Seeds  are  fown  in  a  warm  Situation,  they  will  endure 
the  Winter’s  Cold  very  well  without  Shelter  ;  thefe  au¬ 
tumnal  Plants  are  alfo  much  furer  to  produce  ripe  Seeds 
than  thofe  which  were  Town  in  the  Spring,  which  are 
generally  late  in  the  Seafon  before  they  flower  ;  and 
conlequently  if  the  Autumn  fhould  not  prove  very  warm 
their  Seeds  would  not  be  perfected. 

Thefe  Plants  are  pretty  Varieties  for  large  Borders  in 
Gardens,  where,  if  they  are  differed  to  drop  their  Seeds, 
the  Plants  will  arife  without  any  farther  Care,  fo  that 
when  a  Perfon  is  once  furnifhed  with  the  feveral  Varie¬ 
ties,  he  need  be  at  no  more  Trouble  than  to  allow  each 
of  them  a  refpedtive  Place  where  it  may  remain,  and 
fow  itfelf ;  and  with  this  Culture,  there  is  a  greater  Cer 
tainty  of  preferving  the  Sorts  than  in  any  other  Ma 
nagement ;  nor  will  they  perhaps  be  entirely  loft  in  this 
Way,  if  it  fhould  happen  that  the  Seafon  fhould  pre¬ 
vent  their  ripening  Seed  (as  it  fometimes  proves)  ;  for 
when  great  Quantities  of  the  Seeds  have  fcattered  upon 
the  Ground,  fome  of  them  will  be  buried  fo  deep,  in 
Firing  the  Earth,  as  not  to  grow  the  firft  Year ; 
which,  upon  being  turned  up  to  the  Air  the  fucceeding 
Year,  will  come  up  as  well  as  new  Seeds. 

CEBTRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  231 .  Jafminoides 
Bill.  Nov.  Gen.  170.  Baftard  Jafmine. 

The  Characters  are, 

.  P  hath  a  Jhort  tubular  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, ,  which 
is  indented  at  the  Lop  into  five  Parts ,  which  are  ere  A  Lhe 
Flmtr  ,s Fumel-Jhaped,  of  me  Petal,  having  a  longer 
hndncalru.be ,  which  fpreads  open  at  the  Top,  where  it  is 
cut  into  five  equal  Segments  s  it  hath  five  Jlenier  Stamina 

L;  P,h  °f  tbeJttbe  to  which  they  adhere,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundijh  four  cornered  Summits.  The  oval  cy- 
hndncal  Germen  isfuuated  in  the  Empalement,  fiupportL 
aflender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  cr  AnPd  by 
catufie  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 

tl'eds‘.  ,  7'r’  W"b  °n‘  C‘11’  inciofm£  ftveral  roundijh 
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a  Spurge  Laurel  Leaf,  and  a  white  -Flower,-  fm tiling  L 
the  Day. 

3.  Ce  strum  feliis  lanceolatis  oppofiiis  nervis  tranfver- 
falibus ,  pedunculis  ramofis.  Ceftrum  with  Spear- fh  aped 
Leaves  growing  oppofite,  having  tranfverfe  Veins,  and 
branching  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Jafminoides  Americenum ,  lauri  folio ,  filer  e  albo  odor  a  to. 
Houft.  Mfif.  Baftard  Jafmine  of  America  with  a  Bay 
Leaf,  and  a  white  fweet  fmelling  Flower. 

4.  Cestrum  foliis  ovcito-lanceolatis ,  filoribus  fpicatis , 
alaribus  if  terminalibus.  Ceftrum  with  oval  Spear- fhaped 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  from  the  Sides 
and  Tops  of  the  Branches. 

5.  Cestrum  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  obliquis,  fleribus  ala¬ 
ribus  confer tis,  tubo  longifimo  (A  temtiftimo.  Ceftrum  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are  oblique,  and  Flowers 

in  Clufters  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches 


growing 


This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linn^uss  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Monogynia 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  a«d  one  Style.  ^  ’ 

i  he  Species  are, 

2.  Cestrum  fiortbus fief, Bus.  Hon.  Cliff.  ,u„  Cef- 
2™V ™h  FI,owe/s  §™wi"g  »  the  Branches  9  This  { 

mPftH  PifNbVf0'  fime  cmdii°  ***<  «b- 

'  H°’L  Euh ■  lS6-  '54.  Baftard  Jafmine  with 


with  a  very  long,  {lender  Tube 

6.  Cestrum  foliis  lanceolatis  obliquis,  foribus  alaribus, 
pedunculis  folio fts.  Ceftrum  with  oblique  Spear- fhaped 
Leaves,  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Branches,  and  leafy  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Jafminum 
laurinis  foliis ,  fore  pallide  luteo ,  frudlu  atrocatuleo  paly- 
pyreno  venenata.  Sic  an,  Iiifi.  Jam.  2.  p.  196.  Jafmine 
with  Bay  Leaves,  a  pale  yellow  Flower,  and  a  dark 
blue  Fruit  with  many  Seeds,  which  are  poifonous. 

The  firft  Sort  was  many  Years  paft  raffed  in  the  cu¬ 
rious  Gardens  of  the  Duchefs  of  Beaufort ,  at  Badming- 
ton ,  in  Gloucefterjhire ,  and  was  from  thence  communi¬ 
cated  to  feveral  Gardens  in  England  and  Holland,  where 
in  the  latter  it  paffes  under  the  Title  of  Badmmgtcn  Jaf¬ 
mine  to  this  Time.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifiand 
of  Cuba ,  from  whence  1  received  the  Seeds  by  the  Title 
of  Dama  de  Noche.  i.  e.  Lady  of  the  Night,  which  Ap¬ 
pellation  I  fuppofe  was  given  it  from  the  Flpwers  fend¬ 
ing  out  a  ftrong  Odour  after  the  Sun  is  fet. 

It  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  about  fix  or  feven  Feet 
high,  which  is  covered  with  a  grayifh  Bark,  and  di¬ 
vides  upward  into  many  flender  Branches,  which  gene¬ 
rally  incline  to  one  Side ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  placed  alternate,  which  are  near  four  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  fmooth  on  their  upper 
Side,  of  a  pale  green,  and  on  their  under  Side  they  have 
feveral  tranfverfe  Veins,  and  are  of  a  Sea-green  Colour, 
having  flu  or  t  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  in  fmall  Clufters,  ftand- 
ing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  four  or  five 
Flowers,  which  have  very  fhort  Empalements,  with  long 
llender  Tubes,  which  are  inlarged  at  the  Top,  where 
they  are  cut  into  five  Parts  which  are  reflexed  ;  thefe 
are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour  ;  they  appear  in  Auguft , 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Berries  in  this  Country,  but 
thofe  which  I  received  from  America  were  finally  and  of 
4  dark  brown  Colour,  enclofing  feveral  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  or  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Havannah ,  by  the  Title  of  Dama  de  Bio ,  or  Lady  of 
the  Day  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  to  the  Height 
of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  covered  with  a  lmooth  light  green 
Bark,  and  divides  upward  into  many  fmaller  Branches-, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves  near  three 
Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  lively 
green  Colour,  and  the  Confidence  of  thofe  of  the  Spurge 
Laurel  ;  thefe  are  ranged  alternately  on  the  Branches. 
Toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Shoots  come  out  the 
blowers  fro m^ the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  ftanding  in 
Clufters  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  they  are  very  white, 
fli  aped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  and  ftnell  lweet  in 
the  Day  Time,  from  whence  it  had  the  Appellation  of 
Lady  of  the  Day.  T  he  Berries  of  this  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  Sort.  1  his  flowers  in  Augufi  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  third  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena ,  in  New 
Spain,  near  which  Place  it  grows  naturally  ;  this  rifes 
wit  r  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark,  and  divides  upward  into  many  fmall 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
about  four  Inches  long,  and  little  more  than  one  broad 
thefe  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green,  and  have  many  hori¬ 
zontal  Veins  runing  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides,  and 
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are  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs.  From  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches,  are 
produced  the  Flowers,  {landing  upon  branching  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fuftaining  four  or  five  Flowers,  whole 
Tubes  are  fwelling  at  their  Bafe,  juft  above  the  Em- 
pa'lement,  but  contract  upward  to  the  Mouth,  where 
the  Petal  is  cut  into  five  broad  Segments  which  fpread 
fiat  •,  they  are  white,  but  without  Scent. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena ,  with 
the  former.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  light  gray  Bark,  and 
feuds  out  many  Branches  the  whole  Length,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  {landing 
without  Order ;  they  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long, 
and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  light  green,  with  {len¬ 
der  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Spikes 
from  the  Side,  andalfo  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  are  of  a  whitifh 
green  Colour,  without  Scent.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
roundilh  purple  Berries,  the  Size  of  large  Peas,  which 
have  a  foft  Juicy  Pulp,  filled  with  flat  Seeds. 

The  fifth  Sort  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  Stalks,  which 
groweight  or  ten  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  white fmooth 
Bark,  and  fend  out  many  irregular  Branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  which  at  their 
Bafe  are  longer  on  one  Side,  fo  that  the  Foot  Stalk  is 
oblique ;  they  are  placed  on  the  Branches  without  Or¬ 
der,  and  are  of  a  pale  green.  The  Flowers  ccfiie  out  in 
Clufters  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  many  of  them 
arifmg  from  the  fame  Point ;  thefe  have  very  {lender 
long  Tubes,  which  are  cut  at  the  Top  into  five  acute 
Segments  which  are  erect.  Thefe  are  of  a  pale  yellow, 
and  without  Scefit. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftcun.  This 
rifes  with  a  woody  Stem,  eight  or  nine  Feet  high,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  fmooth  whitifti  Bark,  and  fends  out  many 
Branches  toward  the  Top ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  oblique  ; 
they  are  three  Inches  long,  and  little  more  than  one 
broad,  fmooth,  of  the  Confiftence  with  Bay  Leaves, 
and  are  placed  alternate  on  the  Branches.  From  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  the  Flowers  are  produced,  moft 
Part  of  the  Length  of  the  Branches ;  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers  are  garnifhed  with  fmail  Leaves,  {land¬ 
ing  between  each  Flower  in  a  Angular  Manner,  the 
Flowers  rifing  one  above  the  other,  and  between,  or 
oppofite  to  each,  is  one,  and  fometimes  two  Leaves  of 
the  fame  Form  with  thofe  on  the  Branches.  The 
Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  emit  a  difagreeable 
Odour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries  ot  a  Vio¬ 
let  Colour,  full  of  juice,  each  containing  feveral  flat 
Seeds ;  thefe  are  reckoned  very  poifonous,  fo  have  the 
Appellation  of  Poilon  Berries  in  Jamaica. 

This  has  been,  by  many  of  the  Writers  on  Botany, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  firft ;  but  any  Perfon 
who  has  feen  both  Sorts  growing,  cannot  doubt  of  their 
being  diftlndt  Species,  the  Shape  and  Size  of  the  Leaves 
are  very  different,  as  are  alfo  their  Flowers  and  Berries. 
Some  have  alfo  fuppofed  that  the  Parqtii  of  Pere  Feuillee , 
is  the  fame  with  this  ;  but  that  is  a  great  Miftake  ;  for 
the  Flowers  of  his  Plant  are  produced  in  loofe  Bunches, 
at  the  Extremtiy  of  the  Branches,  whereas  thofe  of  this 
Sort,  come  out  from  the  Side,  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves;  fo  that  his  Plant  is  certainly  different  from  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe,  but  approaches  nearefi:  to  the  third. 

The  filth  Sort  I  take  to  be  the  fame  as  Pere  Plumier’s 
Jafminmn  aliud  arberefeens ,  feliis  folani,  minus ,  for  by  an 
imperfect  Specimen  of  his  Plant  which  was  fhewn  me, 
the  Leaves  appear  the  fame,  bur  as  the  Specimen  was 
without  Flower  or  Fruit,  fo  I  could  not  determine  it. 

The  firfi  and  fecond  Sorts  produce  their  Flowers  every 
Year  in  England ,  but  the  others  do  but  feldom  flower 
here  ;  but  as  they  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  fo 
they  make  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Stove,  during  the 
Winter  Seafon  ;  and  when  they  flower,  the  Branches 
are  commonly  well  garnifhed  at  their  Joints  with 
Bunches  o{  Flowers,  fo  they  make  a  fine  Appearance  at 
that  Time. 
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All  thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  very  hot  Countries, 
fo  cannot  be  preferved  in  England ,  without  artificial 
Heat ;  therefore  require  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  Stove, 
efpecially  in  the  Winter.  The  two  firft  are  hardier  than 
the  others  ;  thefe  I  have  kept  feveral  Years  in  a  dry 
Stove,  with  a  moderate  Share  of  Fleat  in  Winter,  and 
in  the  Middle  of  Summer  have  fet  them  in  the  open 
Air,  in  a  warm  Situation.  With  this  Management  I 
have  feundthem  thrive,  and  produce  Flowers  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  they  have  been  placed  in  a  greater  Heat  ; 
but  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  keep  thefe  Plants 
through  the  Winter,  in  a  Green-houfe,  or  a  Glafs  Cafe, 
without  Fire,  but  could  never  fucceed  ;  for  by  the  End 
of  January  they  commonly  decayed. 

The  other  Sorts  require  a  larger  Share  of  Heat,  e- 
fpecially  when  the  Plants  are  young  ;  therefore  they 
fhould  be  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Bark  Stove, 
otherwile  they  will  lofe  their  Leaves  in  Winter,  if  they 
are  not  quite  deftroyed  ;  but  after  three  or  four  Years 
Growth,  they  will  bear  to  be  treated  more  hardily, 
provided  they  are  inured  to  it  gradually. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  from  Seeds,  or  by 
Cutings.  Thofe  which  come  from  Seeds  are  always  the 
moft  vigorous,  and  ftraiteft  Plants  ;  but  as  they  do 
not  produce  Seeds  in  England ,  fo  the  other  Method  is 
generally  pra(5tifed,becaufe  their  Seeds  are  rarely  brought 
hither. 

The  beft  Time  to  plant  thefe  Curings,  is  about  the 
End  of  May,  by  which  Time  the  Shoots  will  have  had 
Time  to  recover  their  Strength,  after  their  Confinement 
during  the  Winter  Seafon.  The  Shoots  which  come 
out  from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks,  Ihould  always  be 
chofen  for  this  Purpofe.  Thefe  fhould  be  cut  about  four 
Inches  long,  and  five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  planted  in 
each  Halfpenny  Pot,  for  the  Cutings  of  moft  Sorts  of 
exotick  Plants,  will  fucceed  better  when  they  are  planted 
in  thefe  fmail  Pots,  than  they  do  in  larger,  as  I  have 
many  Years  experienced.  The  Earth  in  which  thefe 
are  planted,  fhould  be  frefh  and  light,  but  not  full  of 
Dung  -,  when  the  Cutings  are  planted,  the  Earth  muft 
be  prefied  pretty  clofe  to  them,  and  then  gently  water¬ 
ed  ;  after  which  the  Pots  muft  be  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  every  Day  {haded 
from  the  Sun.  They  mull  alfo  have  freftt  Air  admited 
to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and  two  or  three  Times  a 
Week  refrefhed  with  Water.  With  this  Management  the 
Cutings  will  put  out  Roots  in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks, 
when  they  fhould  be  gradually  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and 
when  they  begin  to  put  out  Shoots,  they  muft  have  a 
greater  Share  of  frefh  Air  admited  to  them,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  their  Waterings  fhould  be 
oftener  repeated,  but  given  in  fmail  Quantifies,  for  their 
young  tender  Fibres  will  not  endure  much  Wet.  When 
they  have  made  good  Roots,  they  firould  be  carefully 
fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each  put  into  a  feparate 
fmail  Pot,  filled  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Earth  as  before, 
then  give  them  fome  Water,  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  and  plunge  them  again  into  the  Tan  Bed  ob- 
ferving  if  any  of  their  Leaves  hang  down,  to  fhade  them 
from  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  oi  the  Day,  until  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root ;  after  which  they  Ihould  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  to  {Lengthen  them  be¬ 
fore  Winter.  Their  Waterings  in  the  Summer  fhould 
be  frequent ;  and  if  they  are  fprinkled  all  over  their 
Leaves,  it  will  wafh  and  cleanfe  them  from  Filth,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  Growth  ;  but  their  Roots 
muft  not  be  kept  too  moift. 

In  the  Autumn  the  Plants  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  i;  .to  the  Tan  Bed,  where  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  ex¬ 
otick  Plants ;  for  although  the  two  firft  Sorts  may  be 
treated  otherwife,  when  they  have  obtained  Strength, 
yet  the  firft  Winter  they  may  be  managed  in  the  lame 
way  as  the  others.  There  muft  be  great  Care  had  in 
watering  of  thefe  Plants  in  Wfinter,  for  they  are  all  (ex¬ 
cept  the  fecond  Sort)  very  impatient  of  Moifture ;  fo 
that  they  are  foon  killed  by  being  over  watered. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are  procured  from  the  Countries 
where  they  grow  naturally  ;  they  Ihould  be  fowed  in 
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frnall  Pots  filled  with  the  Earth  before  directed,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  giv¬ 
ing  them  now  and  then  a  little  Water.  Sometimes  the 
Seeds  will  come  up  the  lame  Year*,  but  they  very  often 
lie  in  the  Ground  till  the  Spring  following;  lo  that  ft  tne 
Plants  do  not  appear  in  fix  or  feven  Weeks  alter  the 
Seeds  are  fown,  they  will  not  come  up  that  Seaion  ;  in 
which  Cafe  the  Pots  may  be  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  of 
the  Stove,  between  the  other  Plants,  where  they  will  be 
lhaded  from  the  Sun,  and  but  little  Water  given  them  ; 
in  this  Situation  they  may  remain  till  the  following 
Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  removed,  and  piunged  in¬ 
to  afrelh  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  in  a 

Ihort  Time,  provided  the  Seeds  were  good. 

When  the  young  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  lhould 
be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each  planter 
into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  the  befoie  mentioned 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  and  ajter- 
ward  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  hath  been  directed  101 
the  Plants  railed  from  Curings. 

CETERACH.  See  Afplenium. 

CHJEROPHYLLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  320.  Fourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  314.  Pah.  1 66.  of  x,Apu,  t0 

rejoice,  and  <puAAoi/,  Gr.  a  Leaf,  becaule  the  Eeaves, 
fteeped  in  Wine,  and  drank,  will  exhilarate  and  chear 
melancholy  Perfons :  It  is  alio  called  Cerefolium,  as 
though  Ceres' s  Leaves ;  becaufe  this  Plant  ferves  the 
Table,  where,  in  old  Times,  the  Goddefs  Ceres  was 
f’uppofed  to  prefide].  Chervil. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  Flowers  growing  in  an  Umbel ,  the 
principal  Umbel  is  fpreading ,  and  compofed  of  feveral  fmall 
ones ,  called  Rays-,  the principal  Umbel  hath  no  Involucrum, 
the  frnall  ones  have  a  five  leaved ,  which  is  reflexed ;  the 
Flowers  have  five  Heart-fioaped  inflexed  Petals ;  they  have 
five  Stamina ,  which  are  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits  ; 
the  Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower ,  fupporting  two 
reflexed  Styles ,  crowned  with  cbtufe  Stigmas.  Fhe  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  pointed  Fruit ,  dividing  in 
two  Parts ,  each  having  one  Seed ,  which  is  convex  on  one 
Side ,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  Linnaus' s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Digynia 
the  Flowers  having  five  Stamina,  and  two  Styles. 
Fournefort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  feventh 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  umbellate d Flowers, 
difpofed  in  a  Circle ,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  two  narrow , 
oblong ,  and  pretty  thick  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chzerophyllum  flofculis  omnibus  fertilibus,  caule 
aquali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  258.  Chervil  whofe  Flowers 
are  all  fertile,  and  a  Stalk  equal.  This  is  the  Myrrhis 
fylveftris  femimbus  Lcvibus.  C.  B.  P.  160.  Wild  Myrrh 
with  fmooth  Seeds. 

2.  Chzerophyllum  caule  lavi ,  geniculis  tumidis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  258.  Chervil  with  a  fmooth  Stalk,  and 
fweiling  Knots.  This  is  the  Myrrhis  tuberofa  &  nodofa 
conycphillon.  Mor.  Umb.  67.  Tuberous  and  knoted  Myrrh 
with  a  Hemlock  Leaf. 

3.  Chzerophyllum  caule  fcabro ,  geniculis  tumidis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  258.  Chervil  with  a  rough  Stalk,  and 
fweiling  Knots.  This  is  the  Ch trophy llum  fylveftre. 
C.  B.  P.  152.  Wild  Chervil. 

4.  Ch^erophyllum  caule  squall,  foliolis  incifts  acutis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  258.  Chervil  with  an  equal  Stalk,  and 
Leaves  cut  into  acute  Segments.  This  is  the  Cerefolium 
la/ (folium  hirfutum  album  &  rubrum.  Mor.  Hifi.  3  .p.  304. 
Hairy  bioad  leaved  Chervil  with ‘white  and  red  Flow¬ 
ers. 

/ 

5.  Cheer  op  hyi.lum  feminibus  lavibus ,  umbellis  ad 
nodos fejfilibus.  Bahm.  lipfi  492.  Chervil  with  fmooth 
Seeds,  and  Umbels  firing  clofe  to  the  Knots.  This  is 
the  Charephyllum  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  ir.z.  Garden 
Chervil. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Hmh- 
ways,  and  the  Borders  of  the  Fields  in  moft  Parts  of 
England ,  fo  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  Cow  Parfley,  but  for  what  Reafon 
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I  cannot  fay,  becaufe  there  are  few  Animals  who  care 
to  eat  it,  except  the  Ais,  for  it  is  reckoned  to  have 
fomething  of  the  Quality  of  Hemlock,  but  in  a  left 
Decrree.  It  is  a  Weed  which  lhould  be  rooted  out  from 
all  Failures  early  in  the  Spring,  for  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
early  Plants  in  Ihooring,  fo  that  by  the  Begining  of 
April ,  the  Leaves  are  near  two  Feet  high.  The  Seeds 
of  this  Plant  fpread  greatly  over  the  Ground,  and  as 
the  Rodts  are  perennial,  fo  they  are  often  very  trouble- 
fome  Weeds  to  deftroy. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Tf- 
tria  this  Plant  hath  a  thick  tuberous  Root,  from 
which  come  forth  feveral  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of 
Wild  Chervil,  which  fpread  horizontally  near  the 
Ground.  The  Stalks  rife  fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  which 
are  fpoted  with  purple,  and  are  garnifhed  with  I, eaves 
of  the  fame  Form  as  thofe  below.  The  Knots  at  the 
Joints  of  the  Stalks  fwell  out  on  every  Side,  at  which 
is  placed  one  of  thefe  divided  Leaves,  and  the  Stalks 
are  terminated  by  fmall  Umbels  of  white  F’iowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  long  narrow  Seeds.  It  fiowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  If  the  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
without  any  farther  Care,  and  only  require  to  be  kept 
clean  from  Weeds. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sides  of  Foot 
Walks,  and  on  the  Borders  of  Woods  in  many  Parts  of 
England ,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Paftures  about 
Geneva ,  and  in  Switzerland ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
from  which  comes  out  in  the  Spring  many  Leaves,  fha- 
ped  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  are  broader,  hairy,  and 
more  divided.  The  Stalks  rife  three  Feet  high,  which 
are  channeled,  and  garnifhed  with  the  like  Leaves *, 
thefe  are  terminated  by  large  Umbels,  formed  of  many 
fmall  ones,  which  are  compofed  of  white  or  red  Flow¬ 
ers,  fometimes  both  Colours  in  the  fame  Umbel,  having 
five  Heart-fhaped  Petals,  which  turn  inward  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  two  long  pointed  Seeds  ;  the  whole  Plant 
has  an  aromatick  Smell  and  Tafte. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  the  Garden  Chervil,  which  was 
formerly  much  more  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens, 
than  at  prefent ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perilh.es 
loon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  belt  Time  to  fow  the 
Seeds  is  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  do  rarely  come  up,  and, 
if  they  do,  the  Plants  never  thrive  ;  for  as  foon  as  the 
warm  Weather  fets  in,  thefe  foon  wither  and  decay,  but 
the  Plants  which  rife  in  Autumn,  continue  green  all  the 
Winter,  and  in  April  they  flower,  foon  after  which  the 
Seeds  ripen,  and  the  whole  Plants  decay. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  frequently  ufed  in  Soups 
in  the  Winter  and  Spring,  but  efpecially  by  the  Dutch , 
who  are  great  Lovers  of  this  Herb,  but  whoever  makes 
ufe  of  it  fhould  be  cautious  not  to  take  the  Leaves  of 
the  Annual  Myrrhis,  inftead  of  this,  as  fome  of  the 
Dutch  Soldiers  who  were  in  England ,  in  1745,  did, 
fome  of  whom  were  poifoned  with  it. 

It  will  thrive  on  any  Soil,  or  in  any  Situation.  The 
Seeds  may  be  either  fown  in  Drills,  or  Broad-caft,  and 
require  no  particular  Culture,  fo  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  Parfley. 

CFIAMfECERASUS.  See  Cerafus  and  Lonicera. 

CHAMfECISTUS.  See  Helianthemum. 
CHAMfECLEMA.  See  Glechoma. 

CFIAMfECYPARISSUS.  .See  Santolina. 
CHAMiEDAPHNE.  .See  Rufcus. 

CHAMfEDRYS.  See  Teucrium. 

CHAMAsLfEA.  See  Cneorum. 
CHAMfEMELUM.  See  Anthemis. 
CHAMiEMESPILUS.  See  Mefpilus. 
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CHAMfEMORUS.  See  Rubus. 

CHAMfENERION.  See  Epilobium. 

CHAMfEPITYS.  See  Teucrium. 

CHAMiERHODODENDRON.  See  Azalea  and 
Kalmia. 

CHAMJERIPHES.  See  Chamterops. 

CHAMfEROPS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1084.  Ckam<e- 
riphes.  Pont.  10.  Led.  Pempt .  Szo.  Dwarf  Palm,  or 
Palmetto. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  diftind 
Plants ,  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  all  included  in  one 
common  Spatha  ( or  Hood )  which  is  comprefijed  and  bifid , 
and  the  Spadix ,  or  Club ,  is  branching  each  Flower  hath 
a  fmall  three  pointed  Empalcment  •,  they  have  one  thick 
upright  Petals  which  is  cut  into  three  Parts ,  and  turns 
inward  at  the  Top,  and  five  comprefijed  Stamina  which  join 
at  their  Bafe ,  terminated  by  narrow  twin  Summits,  joined 
to  the  interior  Part  of  the  Stamina.  They  have  three 
roundijh  Germen ,  each  having  a  diftinCt  Style ,  which  is  per¬ 
manent,  terminated  by  pointed  Stigma.  Fhe  three  Germen 
afterward  become  fo  many  round  Berries ,  having  one  Cell, 
each  containing  a  fingle  Seed.  ‘The  male  Flowers  are  like  the 
hermaphrodite ,  but  the  Stamina  are  not  diftinCt ,  nor  have 
they  any  Germen. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  joined  with  the  other  Kinds 
of  Palms  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  and  placed  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  Genera  Plant  arum,  but  lhould  be  ranged  in  his 
twenty-fecond  Clafs,  or  rather  made  a  diftinct  Clafs  by 
themielves,  becaufe  their  Manner  of  Fructification  is 
very  different  from  molt  other  Plants. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chamverops  frondibus  palmatis ,  plicatis ,  Jlipiti- 
bus  fpinofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  482.  Dwarf  Palm  with  folding 
palmated  Leaves,  and  prickly  Foot  Stalks.  This  is 
the  Palma  humilis  f.  Chamber iphes.  J.  B.  Hift.  1.  368. 
Dwarf  Palm,  or  Palmetto. 

2.  Chamber  ops  foliis  flabellif omnibus,  maximis,  ftipiti- 
bus  glabris.  Dwarf  Palm  with  very  large  Fan-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  fmooth  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Palma  non 
jpinofa  humilima.  Dwarf  Palm  without  Spines,  com¬ 
monly  called  fmall  Palmetto  Royal. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  particularly 
in  Andalufia ,  where,  in  the  fandy  Land,  the  Roots 
fpread  and  propagate  fo  fall,  as  to  cover  the  Ground  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  Fern  in  England.  The  Leaves 
of  thefe  Plants  are  tied  together  to  make  Befoms  for 
fweeping. 

This  never  rifes  with  a  Stem,  but  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Leaves  rife  immediately  from  the  Head  of  the  Root, 
and  are  armed  on  each  Side  with  flrong  Spines,  they 
are  flat  on  their  upper  Surface,  and  convex  on  their  un¬ 
der  •,  to  their  Ends  the  Center  of  the  Leaves  are  fallen- 
ed,  which  fpread  open  like  a  Fan,  having  many  Fold¬ 
ings,  and  at  the  Top  are  deeply  divided  like  the  Fin¬ 
gers  of  a  Hand.  When  they  firft  come  out,  they  are 
clofed  together  like  a  Fan  when  fhut,  and  are  fattened 
together  by  ftrong  Fibres  which  run  along  the  Borders 
of  the  Leaves,  and  when  the  Leaves  fpread  open,  thefe 
Fibres,  or  Strings,  hang  from  the  Sides  and  Ends  •, 
the  Borders  of  the  Leaves  are  finely  fawed,  and  have 
white  narrow  Edgings  thefe  Leaves  fpread  out  on  eve¬ 
ry  Side  of  the  Plant,  they  are  from  nine  to  eighteen 
Inches  long,  and  near  a  Foot  broad  in  their  wideft  Part ; 
as  the  lower  Leaves  of  the  Plants  decay,  fo  their  Yef- 
tiges  remain,  and  form  a  fhort  Stump  above  Ground, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  our  common  male  Fern  does  ; 
from  between  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Spadix,  or  Club, 
which  fuftains  the  Flowers  •,  this  is  covered  with  a  thin 
Spatha,  or  Hood,  which  falls  off  when  the  Bunches 
open  and  divide.  As  all  the  Plants  of  this  Sort  which 
I  have  feen  flower  were  male,  fo  I  cannot  give  any  par¬ 
ticular  Defcription  of  their  Fructification. 

This  Plant  is  commonly  propagated  here  by  Heads, 
which  feparate  frequently  from  the  main  Root  •,  if  thefe 


are  carefully  taken  off  with  Fibres,  and  planted,  the/ 
will  grow,  but  the  Plants  fo  raifed  are  not  fo  good  as 
thofe  which  are  produced  from  Seeds,  fo  that  if  good 
Seeds  can  be  procured,  that  is  by  much  the  better  Way 
to  propagate  them.  The  Seeds  lhould  be  fown  in  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  thefe  rauft  be  re- 
frefhed  now  and  then  with  Water.  If  the  Seeds  are 
frefts,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  fix  Weeks ;  thefe  rife 
with  a  fingle  long  pointed  Leaf,  When  they  appear 
they  mutt  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water,  but 
they  muft  not  have  it  in  too  great  Plenty.  If  the  Plants 
are  not  too  clofe  to  each  other  in  the  Pots,  they  will  not 
require  to  be  tranfplanted  the  firft  Year,  therefore  they 
lhould  remain  in  the  Tan  Bed  all  the  Summer,  but  in 
warm  Weather  they  muft  have  Plenty  of  Air  admited 
to  them.  In  Autumn  the  Pots  lhould  be  removed  in¬ 
to  the  Stove,  and,  if  they  are  plunged  into  the  Bark 
Bed  the  firft  Winter,  it  will  greatly  forward  the  Growth 
of  the  Plants.  The  following  Spring  the  Plants  lhould 
be  carefully  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  fo  as  to  preferve 
their  Roots  entire,  for  all  the  Sorts  of  Palms  have  ten¬ 
der  Roots,  which  if  they  are  cut  off,  or  broken,  fre¬ 
quently  kills  the  Plants ;  then  they  lhould  be  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  fandy 
undunged  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  to 
encourage  their  taking  Root ;  the  following  Summer 
they  fnould  be  gradually  hardened,  by  raifing  the 
Glaffes  pretty  high,  fo  as  to  admit  a  large  Share  of  Air 
to  them,  but  they  fhould  not  yet  be  wholly  expofed  to 
the  open  Air.  The  Autumn  following  the  Plants  may 
be  placed  in  a  dry  Stove,  but  as  the  Plants  advance  and 
get  Strength,  they  may  be  treated  more  hardily,  and 
in  Summer  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  warm  Situation, 
and  in  Winter  may  be  preferved  in  a  warm  Green-houfe 
without  artificial  Heat. 

As  the  Plants  advance  in  Growth,  fo  they  lhould  be 
put  into  larger  Pots,  but  when  this  is  done,  there  muft 
be  great  Care  taken,  that  their  Roots  are  not  cut  or 
broken,  nor  lhould  they  have  Pots  too  large.  In  Win¬ 
ter  they  muft  have  but  little  Water,  and  if  they  are  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  open  Air  in  Summer,  they  will  not  require 
much,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  very  warm  and  dry,  in 
which  Cafe  they  may  be  Sparingly  watered  two  or  three 
Times  a  Week. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft- Indies, 
where  it  never  rifes  with  a  Stem  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Leaves  are  rounder  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and 
have  no  Spines  on  their  Sides.  When  the  Plants  are 
old  their  Leaves  are  three  or  four  Feet  long,  and  up¬ 
ward  of  two  broad ;  thefe  are  folded  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the  Folds  are  broader,  and 
the  Leaves  are  of  a  darker  green  -,  fome  of  thefe  Plants 
have  put  out  ftender  Bunches  of  male  Flowers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  were  too  imperfect  to  form  a  Defcription. 

This  Sort  rifes  freely  from  Seeds,  which  may  be  ea- 
fily  procured  from  the  Illands  in  America  thefe  muft 
be  fown  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former,  and  the 
Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Way,  but  as  they  are  Na¬ 
tives  of  a  warmer  Climate,  fo  they  lhould  be  conffant- 
ly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove,  were,  if  they  are  carefully 
managed,  they  will  make  good  Progrefs. 

I  have  received  Seeds  from  Carolina  of  a  Dwarf 
Palm,  which  is  very  like  this,  if  not  the  fame,  but  the 
Plants  do  not  make  fo  good  Progrefs  here,  as  thofe 
which  came  from  Jamaica ,  the  Berries  were  fo  alike, 
that  I  could  not  diitinguifh  them  -,  but  as  the  Plants 
advance,  if  they  are  different,  it  will  appear. 

CHAMiERUBUS.  See  Rubus. 

CHAMiESYCE.  See  Euphorbia. 

CHEIRANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  730.  Leuco - 
jum.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  220.  Fab.  107.  Stock  Gilli- 
flower  and  Wall- flower,  in  French  Girofflier  ou  Violier. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  four  leaved  comprefijed  Empalement ;  the  two 
outer  Leaves  are  fw tiling  at  their  Bafe.  Fhe  Flower  hath 
four  Petals  placed  in  form  of  a  Crofs  ;  thefe  are  longer  than 
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the  Empalement.  It  hath  fix  parallel  Stamina ,  which  are 
the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  two  of  which  are  between 
the  fwelling  Leaves  of  the  Empalement ,  the  other  arc  a  lit¬ 
tle  for  ter ,  ami  are  terminated  by  ereV  bifid  Summits ,  which 
are  reflexed  at  the  ‘Top.  It  hath  a  four  cornered  prifmatick 
Germen ,  as  long  as  the  Stamina,  fupporting  a  very  fie  or t  com- 
preffed  Style,  crowned  with  an  oblong  divided  Stigma ,  which 
is  reflexed  and  permanent.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  long  comprejfed  Pod  with  two  Cells ,  opening  with  two 
Valves ,  filled  with  comprefj'ed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion 
of  Linnaeus's,  fifteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  T'eiradynamia  fili- 
qnofa.  The  Flowers  having  two  long  and  four  fhorter 
Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  are  lodged  in  Pods.  Fourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  fourth  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Crofs-floaped  Flower , 
wboje  Pointal  becomes  a  bicapfular  Pod. 

The  Species  are, 

1. Cheiranthus  foliis  lineari  lance  olat  is  dent  at  is  caule 
rello, ftliquis  tetragonis.  Cheiranthus  with  narrow,  indent¬ 
ed,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  an  upright  Stalk,  and  four- 
cornered  Pods.  This  is  the  Hefperis  leucoii  folio  ferrato , 

ftliqud  quadrangidd.  Fount.  Lift.  R.  H.  223.  Dames 
Violet  with  a  fawed  Wall-flower  Leaf,  and  a  quadran¬ 
gular  Pod. 

2.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolalis  inlegerrimis,  caule 
re  Vo,  flliquis  tetragonis.  Cheiranthus  with  Spear- lira  ped 
entire  Leaves,  an  upright  Stalk,  and  quadrangular 
Pods.  This  is  the  Hefperis  leucoii  folio,  non  ferrato ,  fi li¬ 
quet  quadrangula.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  223.  Dames  Vio¬ 
let  with  a  Wall-flower  Leaf  not  fawed,  and  a  quadran¬ 
gular  Pod. 

3.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolalis,  acutis,  glabris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  334.  Cheiranthus  with  Spear-fhaped,  point¬ 
ed,  fmooth  Leaves.  This  is  the  Leucojum  luteum  vul- 
gare.  C.  B.  P.  Common  yellow  Leucojum,  or  Wall¬ 
flower. 

4.  Cheiranthus  foliis  linearibus ,  unguibus  petalo- 
rum  Calyce  longioribus.  Cheiranthus  with  narrow  Leaves, 
and  the  Necks  of  the  Petals  longer  than  the  Empale¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  Leucojum  anguftifolium  Alpinum  flore 
fulphureo.  H.  R.  Par.  Narrow  leaved  Wall -flower  of 
the  Alps ,  with  a  Sulphur-coloured  Flower. 

5.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis,  fubdentatis,  ob tu¬ 
fts,  incanis,  flliquis  cylindricis  apice  acutis,  caule  herbaceo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  662.  Cheiranthus  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  fomewhat  indented,  obtufe,  and  hoary  5  cylin¬ 
drical  Pods  with  acute  Points,  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Leucojum  incanum  minus.  C.  B.  P.  200.  Lef- 
fer  hoary  Stock  Gilliflower,  commonly  called  the  Ten 
Weeks  Stock. 

6.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis ,  integerrimis ,  ob- 
t lifts,  incanis,  flliquis  apice  truncatis ,  compreflis,  caule  fuf¬ 
fruticofo.  Hort.  Upfal.  187.  Cheiranthus  with  very  en¬ 
tire  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  obtufe  and  hoary, 
comprdfed  Pods  with  truncated  Points,  and  a  fhrubby 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Leucojum  incanum  majus.  C.  B.  P. 
200.  Greater  hoary  Stock  Gilliflower,  commonly  cal¬ 
led  the  Queen’s  Stock  Gilliflower. 

.  ].'  .Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis  undatis,  caule  erellt 
indivifo.  Cheiranthus  with  waved  Spear-lhaped  Leaves 
and  an  upright  undivided  Stalk.  This  is  the  Leuco- 
jum  incanum  majus  Coccineum.  Mor.  Hifl.  2.  240.  Greatei 
hoary  Stock  Gilliflower  with  a  fcarlet  Flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Brompton  Stock  Gilliflower. 

8.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis ,  integerrimis ,  ob - 
tufis,  incanis,  ramis  floriferis  axillaribus,  caule  fuffruticofo 
Cheiranthus  with  hoary,  entire,  Spear-lhaped,  obtufe 
Leaves  Flower  Branches  proceeding  from  the  Sides, 
and  a  Ihrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Leucojum  album  five 
purpureum  five  viola ceum.  Ger.  The  white,  purple,  or 
violet  Stock  Gilliflower.  * 
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tis,  undatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  App.  1198.  Cheiranthus  with 
Leaves  growing  clofe  together  in  Heads,  which  turn 
backward,  and  are  waved. 

11.  Cheiranthus  foliis  linearibus,  obtufls ,  incanis , 
integerrimis,  flliquis  acuminatis,  caule  fuffruticofo.  Chei¬ 
ranthus  with  narrow  obtufe  Leaves,  which  are  hoary, 
and  very  entire  lharp  pointed  Pods,  and  a  Ihrubby 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Leucojum  maritimum  anguflifolium. 
C.  B.  P,  22 1.  Narrow  leaved  Sea  Stock  Gilliflower. 

12.  Cheiranthus  caule  diffufo,  foliis  lanceolatis, 
feffllibus,  floribus  alternis.  Cheiranthus  with  a  diffiiled 
Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  liting  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  placed  alternate.  This  is  the  Hefperis  ma- 
ritima,  fupina,  exigua.  Fourn.  Inft.  223.  Small,  low, 
maritime  Dames  Violet,  commonly  called  Dwarf,  or 
Virginia  Stock  Gilliflower. 

13.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis,  fubdentatis ,  re- 
t ufls-,  flliquis  apice  Jiibulatis.  Hort.UpJal.  187.  Cheiran¬ 
thus  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  indented  at  Bottom, 
and  Pods  with  Awl-lhaped  Points.  This  is  th? 
Hefperis  flliquis  hirfutis  flore  parvo  rubello.  Hort.  Elth.  j 
180.  Fab.  147.  Dames  Violet  with  hairy  Pods,  and  a 
final  1  redifn  Flower. 

14.  Cheiranthus  flliquarum  apicibus  trident  at  is. 
Hort.  Cliff.  335.  Cheiranthus  with  Pods  indented  in 
three  Parts  at  the  Point.  This  is  the  Hefperis  maritima 
lati folia  filiqud  tricufpide.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  223.  Broad 
leaved  maritime  Dames  Violet  with  a  three  pointed  Pod. 

15.  Cheiranthus  foliis  lanceolatis,  feffdibus,  fubden¬ 
tatis,  fpicis  florum  longifflmis,  flliquis  angulatis,  caule  fuff  ' 
fruticofo.  Cheiranthus  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  very  long  Spikes  of  Flowers,  angu¬ 
lar  Pods,  and  a  Ihrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Leucojum 
Orient  ale  luteum,  foliis  dentatis ,  flliquis  planis.  F ourn.  Cor. 

16.  Eaflern  yellow'  Wall-flower  with  indented  Leaves 
and  plain  Pods. 

The  firfl:  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes 
a  Foot  high,  with  an  angular  channeled  Stalk,  which 
branches  upward  on  every  Side  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed 
with  long,  narrow,  green  Leaves,  relembling  thofe  of 
the  common  Wall-flower,  but  are  fharply  indented  on 
their  Edges,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  at  the  Extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Spikes  ;  thefe  are  yellow,  having  four  Petals  fituated 
in  form  of  a  Crofs,  greatly  relembling  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  yellow  Wall-flower,  but  have  no  Scent ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  long  four  cornered  Pods  filled  with  brown 
Seeds.  It  flow'ers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in 
Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Iftria\ 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  rifing  with  an  upright  Stalk, 
nearly  the  fame  Height  as  the  other,  but  doth  not  branch 
out  as  that  doth.  The  Leaves  are  broader,  fmoother, 
and  not  pointed  as  thofe  of  the  other  ;  they  Hand  al¬ 
ternately  on  the  Stalk  without  any  vifible  F’oot  Stalk, 
and  are  of  a  deep  green.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
loofe  Spikes  at  the  lop  of  the  Stalks  •,  thefe  are  fmall 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  without  Scent,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  four  cornered  Pods  like  thofe  of  the  former.  It 
flowers,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  former. 

Thefe  two  Plants  have  by  fome  Perfons  been  fuppo- 
fed  the  fame,  but  I  have  cultivated  them  thirty  Years, 
and  have  never  found  them  alter.  If  their  Seeds  are 
permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without 
Care,  and  will  thrive  on  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  up¬ 
on  Walls,  or  in  Rubbilh,  in  the  lame  Manner  as  the 
common  Wall-flower. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  old  Walls  and 
Buildings,  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  but  is  alfo  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens  for  the  Fragancy  of  its  Flowers, 
When  thefe  Plants  grow  upon  Walls,  or  Buildings, 
they  feldom  rife  more  than  fix  or  eight  Inches  high, 
having  very  tough  Roots,  and  firm  Stalks  ;  the  Leaves 
are  Ihort,  and  lharp  pointed,  and  the  Flowers  are  fmall, 
but  in  Gardens  the  Plants  will  grow  two  Feet  high, 
and  branch  out  wide  on  every  Side  ;  the  Leaves  are 
bioader,  and  the  Flowers  much  larger,  but,  in  fevere 
Winters  when  thefe  Plants  are  frequently  killed  in  the 
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Gardens,  thofe  upon  Walls  will  receive  no  Injury,  tlio’ 
they  are  much  more  expofed  to  the  Winds  and  Frofts  ; 
for  as  thefe  Plants  are  ftunted,  and  of  a  firmer  Texture, 
having  but  little  Juice,  fo  the  Cold  never  affefts  them. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  very  double  Flowers, 
which  is  propagated  in  the  Gardens  from  Slips,  planted 
in  the  Spring,  which  readily  take  Root.  There  is 
one  Sort  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves,  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Gardens,  but  this  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as 
the  plain. 

The  large,  yellow,  and  bloody  Wall-flower,  are  alfo 
fuppofed  to  be  Varieties  of  this,  which  have  been  im¬ 
proved  by  Culture,  and  this  I  am  inclinable  to  believe, 
becaufe  I  have  frequently  obferved  many  of  them  dege¬ 
nerate  to  the  common  Sort  •,  but  although  I  have  many 
Years  flowed  the  Seeds  of  the  common  Sort  from  the 
Walls,  yet  1  could  never  find  them  alter,  except  in  be¬ 
fog  larger,  but  not  any  of  them  approached  toward  the 
other  Varieties.  The  large  bloody  Wall-flower  will 
frequently  rife  with  double  Flowers  from  Seeds,  if  they 
are  carefully  faved  from  fuch  Plants  as  have  five  Petals ; 
and  thefe  double  Flowers  may  be  propagated  by  Slips, 
as  the  common  Sort,  but  the  Plants  fo  raifed  will  not 
produce  fo  large  Spikes  of  Flowers  as  thofe  which  are 
propagated  by  Seeds. 

There  is  alfo  another  Variety  with  double  Blood  co¬ 
loured  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are  fhorter  and  more  nu- 
morous,  approaching  nearer  to  the  common  doubleWa  11- 
flower,  but  much  larger.  This  is  called  the  Old  Bloody 
Wall -flower.  It  is  propagated  from  Slips  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  other  double  Sorts.  There  are  fome  in¬ 
termediate  Varieties  of  thefe  Flowers,  differing  in  the 
Size  and  Colour  of  their  Petals,  which  the  Floriffs  di- 
ftinguifh  as  different,  but  as  they  conftantly  vary 
from  Seeds,  fo  they  do  not  deferve  Notice. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and 
the  Mountains  in  Italy  where  it  rarely  rifles  above  fix 
Inches  high  •,  the  Leaves  are  very  narrow,  and  the 
Flowers  grow  in  clofle  Spikes,  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  Brimftone  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  Necks  of  the  Petals  are  much  longer  than 
the  Empalement ;  thefe  have  but  little  Scent.  When 
this  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  it  grows  as  large  as 
the  common  Wall  Flower,  and  makes  a  finer  Appear¬ 
ance,  for  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  longer,  and  they 
grow  much  clofer  together ;  but  they  have  little  Scent, 
which  occafioned  their  being  firft  negledled,  and  at  pre- 
fent  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  Plants  remaining  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens.  It  was  titled  the  Straw  coloured  Wall 
Flower  by  the  Gardeners. 

The  Sorts  with  fingle  Flowers  produce  Seeds  in  Plen¬ 
ty,  from  which  the  Plants  are  raifed,  but  the  largeft, 
and  deepeft  coloured  Flowers  fhould  always  be  feleCted 
for  Seeds,  becaufe  from  Seeds  carefully  faved,  there 
will  be  fewer  of  the  Plants  degenerate..  The  Seeds 
fhould  be  flown  in  Aprils  upon  poor,  or  undunged  Soil, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  Nurfery  Beds,  at  about  fix  Inches 
diftance  each  Way,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root ;  after  which  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds  all  the  Summer,  and  at  Michaelmas  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  that  the  Plants  may 
get  good  Roots  before  the  Froft  comes  on.  This  is  the 
Method  which  is  commonly  praftifed  with  thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are  flown  upon  poor  Land,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  not  tranfplanted,  they 
will  thrive,  and  endure  the  Froft  in  Winter,  much 
better  than  thofe  which  are  removed  ;  fo  that  upon 
Ruins  or  Rubbifh  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  fown, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  continue  much  longer  than 
in  good  Land-,  and  in  fuch  Places,  if  they  are  proper¬ 
ly  difpofed,  they  will  be  very  ornamental,  and  their 
Flowers  having  a  ftrong  Odour,  will  perfume  the  Air 
to  a  confiderable  Diftance. 

The  Stock  Gilliflowers  are  diftinguifned  from  the 
'Wall-flowers  by  their  hoary  Leaves.  Thefe  agree  with 
each  other  in  their  botanical  Characters,  fo  are  general¬ 
ly  included  in  the  fame  Genus  ;  but  the  Gardeners  re- 
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move  them  to  a  confiderable  Diftance,  and  treat  th-tffi 
very  differently  ;  yet  there  is  fo  great  Affinity  between 
them,  as  that  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner; 
and  both  will  grow  equally  upon  old  Walls  or  Ruins  ; 
but  as  they  have  been  feparated  by  moft  of  the  Writers 
on  Gardening,  fo  I  have,  in  Compliance  with  that 
Cuftom,  ranged  them  accordingly. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  now  generally  known  by  the  Apel- 
lation  of  ten  Weeks  Stock,  but  it  is  what  was  formerly 
titled  Annual  Stock  Gilliflower,  which  of  late  has  beeri 
applied  to  another  Species,  which  is  biennial.  This 
rifes  with  a  round  fmooth  Stalk,  about  a  Foot  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  Branches  upward  ;  thefe  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  Spear-fhaped  hoary  L.eaves,  which  are  rounded 
at  their  Ends,  and  placed  without  Order,  fometimes 
being  almoft  oppoflte,  at  others  alternate,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  three  or  four  together,  of  unequal  Sizes  •,  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes, 
which  are  placed  alternate  *,  the  Empalement  of  the 
Flower  is  large,  ereft,  and  flightly  cut  into  feveral  acute 
Parts  at  the  Top  ;  the  Petals  are  large  and  Heart-fhap- 
ed,  fpreadrng  open  in  Form  of  a  Crofs ;  the  Pods  are 
long,  cylindrical,  and  have  a  longitudinal  Furrow  on 
one  Side,  which  opens  in  two  Cells,  which  are  filled 
with  flat  roundiffi  Seeds,  having  a  thin  Border.  It 
flowers  in  July  zn&AuguJl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Oblober. 

Of  this  Sort  there  are  the  red,  the  purple,  the  white, 
and  ftriped,  with  fingle  Flowers,  and  the  fame  Colours 
with  double  Flowers ;  thefe  are  very  great  Ornaments 
in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  in  the  Autumn* 
when  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  other  Flowers ;  and  if  the 
Seeds  are  fown  at  two  or  three  different  Times,  the 
Flowers  may  be  continued  in  Succeffion  near  three 
Months. 

The  firft  Sowing  fhould  be  about  the  Middle  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  ,  upon  a  very  (lender  hot  Bed,  juft  to  bring  up 
the  Plants,  which  muff:  be  guarded  againft  Froft,  and 
when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  Nurfery  Beds,  at  about  three  or  four  Inches  di¬ 
ftance,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  till  they  have 
taken  Root,  and  afterward  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds ;  in  thefe  Beds  they  may  remain  fix  or  feven 
Weeks  to  get  Strength,  and  may  then  be  planted  into 
the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  are  to 
remain  :  If  thefe  are  tranfplanted  when  there  is  Rain, 
they  will  foontake  Root,  after  which  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care.  From  thefe  early  Plants  good  Seeds  may 
be  expected,  therefore  fome  of  the  fine.ft  Plants  of  each 
Colour (hould  be  preferved,and  marked  for  Seeds,  which, 
when  ripe,  fhould  be  carefully  cut  before  the  F'roft 
pinches  it,  and  the  Stalks  tied  up  in  fmall  Bundles,  and 
hung  up  in  a  dry  Room,  till  the  Pods  are  well  dried, 
when  the  Seeds  may  be  rubed  out,  and  preferved  for  Ufa*, 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  though  when  the 
Seeds  are  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  often  flow¬ 
er  the  following  Autumn;  but  thefe  Plants  which  are 
fo  forward,  are  often  killed  in  Winter ;  therefore  it  is 
much  better  to  fow  them  in  May,  that  the  Plants  may 
not  grow  too  rank  the  firft  Seafon,  fo  will  live  through 
the  Winter,  and  thefe  will  produce  large  Spikes  of 
Flowers  the  fecond  Year. 

This  is  commonly  called  the  Queen’s  Stock  Gilli¬ 
flower,  by  the  Gardeners,  and  differs  greatly  from  the 
other  Sorts,  though  many  of  the  late  Botanifts  have  fup¬ 
pofed  they  were  only  feminal  Variations,  but  from  near 
forty  Years  Experience  in  the  Culture  of  thefe  Plants; 
I  can  affirm,  that  the  Species  here  enumerated,  do  not 
alter  from  one  to  the  other,  though  they  frequently  vary 
in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers. 

It  rifes  with  a  ftrong  Stalk,  which  is  almoft  ffirubby, 
a  Foot  high  or  more,  having  oblong,  Spear-ffiaped, 
hoary  Leaves,  which  are  frequently  waved  on  their 
Edges,  and  turn  downward  at  their  Extremity ;  from 
the  Stalk  is  fent  out  many  lateral  Branches,  which  are 
garniffied  with  the  fame  fhaped  Leaves,  but  are  ftnaller, 
thefe  Side  Branches  are  each  terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike 
of  Flowers,  each  having  an  oblong  woolly  Empale¬ 
ment,  and  confift  of  four  large  roundiffi  Petals,  which 
are  indented  at  the  End.  Thefe  ufually  appear  in  May 
and  June,  but  the  fame  Plants  frequently  continue  flow¬ 
ering 
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ering  moft  Part  of  Summer.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  Au 
tumn,  and  the  Plants  generally  perifh  foon  after ;  but 
when  any  of  them  grow  in  dry  Rubifh,  they  will  lab; 
two  or  three  Years,  and  become  fhrubby ;  but  thole 
with  fingle  Flowers  are  not  worth  preferving  after  they 
have  perfected  their  Seeds. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  vary  in  their  Colour,  fome 
are  of  a  pale  red,  others  are  of  a  bright  red,  and  fome  are 
curioufly  variegated,  but  thofe  of  the  bright  red  are 
generally  molt  elteemed.  There  are  always  a  great 
Number  of  double  Flowers  produced,  if  the  Seeds  are 
well  chofen,  frequently  three  Parts  in  four  of  the  Plants 
will  be  double  ;  and  as  the  Plants  divide  into  many 
Branches,  lo  they  make  a  line  Appearance  during  their 
Continuance  in  flower; 

The  feventh  Sort  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Brampton 
Stock  Gilliflower,  I  fuppofe  from  its  having  been  there 
firft  cultivated  in  England.  This  rifes  with  an  upright, 
ftrong,  undivided  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  two  Feet  or 
more,  garnilhed  with  long  hoary  Leaves,  which  are 
reflexed,  and  waved  on  their  Edges,  and  at  the  Top 
form  a  large  Head;  out  of  the  Center  of  thefe  arife  the 
flower  Stalk,  w’hich,  when  the  Plants  are  ftrong,  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  Foot  and  a  Flalf  long,  puting  out  two  or 
three  Ihort  Branches  toward  the  Bottom  ;  the  Flowers 
of  this  Kind  have  longer  Petals  than  any  of  the  other 
Sorts,  and  are  formed  into  a  pyramidal  Spike,  but  thofe 
with  fingle  Flowers  are  ioofdy  difpofed,  becaufe  the 
Flowers  having  but  few  Petals,  do  not  fill  the  Spike,  as 
thofe  do  which  are  double  ;  for  thefe  often  have  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Petals,  as  to  render  each  Flower  as  large  and  fifll  as 
fmall  Rofes  and  when  they  are  of  a  bright  red,  make 
a  noble  Appearance,  being  excelled  by  none  of  the 
flowery  Tribe  ;  but  the  Plants  of  this  Sort  produce  but 
one  Spike,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  other  Kinds, 
and  being  conftant  in  this  Particular,  I  think  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  eftablilh  a  diftindt  Species.  This  Sort  is  gene¬ 
rally  biennial,  though  many  Times  the  Plants  are  pre- 
ferved  longer,  but  they  are  always  ftronger  the  firft 
Year  of  their  flowering,  than  they  will  be  after ;  fo  that 
the  Seeds  are  fown  every  Spring,  to  continue  a  Succef- 
fion  of  flowering  Plants. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  the  White  Stock  Gilliflower, 
which  is  of  longer  Duration  than  either  of  the  other 
qorts ;  I  have  frequently  had  thefe  Plants  live  three  or 
four  Years,  which  have  become  fhrubby  ;  their  Stalks 
have  been  three  Feet  high,  and  branched  out  on  every 
Side,  fo  as  to  appear  like  Shrubs ;  thefe  feldom  fend 
out  flower  Stalks  from  the  Center  of  the  Plant,  but  it 
is  the  Side  Branches  which  produce  the  Flowers,  and 
thele  Side  Branches  divide  into  feveral  other,  which  is 
not  common  to  the  other  Sorts.  There  are  always 
many  double  Flowers  rife  from  Seeds  of  this  Sort,  when 
they  are  well  chofen;  fome  Years  I  have  fcarce  had  e- 
nough  fingle  flowers  to  preferve  the  Kind.  The  Va- 
neties  of  this  are  few,  fometimes  a  few  of  the  Plants 
wfll  produce  pale  Flefh  coloured  Flowers,  and  now  and 
then  fome  have  been  purple  ;  and  as  that  Sort  of  Stock 
Gilfiflower,  which  is  titled  the  Twickenham  Purple 
will  fometimes  come  with  Flowers  variegated  with 
white,  fo  I  have  been  inclinable  to  think  thefe  two  may 
be  Varieties  from  each  other ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe 
el  lants  agree,  with  each  other  in  their  external  Habit 
for  neither  of  thefe  put  out  their  Flower  Stems  from  the 
Center  of  the  1  lants,  but  always  on  their  Side,  fo  that 
thefe  are  undoubtedly  a  diftinct  Species  from  the  for- 

1  he  ninth  Sort  is  known  by  the  Title  of  White  Wall 
Flower,  among  the  Gardeners  and  Florifts.  This  rifes 

Brarri  greem,  -1  .Staik  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  narrow,  fmooth 

spear-lhaped  Leaves,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  of  thick¬ 
er  Confiftence  than  thofe  of  any  of  theothe'  Shorts  mA 
come  out  without  any  Order ,  they  are  near  thref  Inches 

?"s'  and  about  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  ■ 
the  h  lowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  f 
the  Branches,  which  are  of  a  pure  wh he  InT 

’  Vveathef^thfl’i  Cfpedaily  in  an  Evening,’  or  in  cloudy 

preffedkd  n  TrSrar?  fucceeded  by  oblong  com- 
i  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  There  is 
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a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  which  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cutings  or  Slips,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
double  Wall-flowers  ;  but  thefe  Plants  require  Protec¬ 
tion  from  great  Rains,  and  Froftin  Winter;  fo  if  they 
are  planted  in  Pots,  and  placed  under  a  common 
Frame  in  Winter,  where  in  mild  Weather  they  may 
enjoy  the  open  free  Air,  and  covered  from  hard  Rains 
and  Froft,  they  may  be  preferved  feveral  Years. 

Sometimes  many  of  the  double  Flowers  will  come 
up  from  Seeds,  but  not  fo  frequent  as  fome  of  the  o- 
ther  Sorts.'  I  have  frequently  raffed  more  than  one 
hundred  Plants  in  a  Seafon,  without  obtaining  one  dou¬ 
ble  Flower,  and  from  the  Seeds  of  thefe,  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Year  had  more  than  half  the  Plants  with  double 
flowers :  But  this  is  not  to  be  expedted  often. 

1  he  Seeds  of  the  tenth  Sort  were  fent  me  by  Dr. 
Linnaeus,  from  Upfal  in  Sweden.  This  Plant  rifes  about 
fix  Inches  high,  with  an  herbaceous  fwelling  Stalky 
the  Leaves  are  produced  in  Clufters  at  the  Top,  which 
are  very  hoary,  waved  on  their  Edges,  have  obtufe 
Points,  and  fet  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  flender  Spikes,  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk; 
thefe  are  purple,  but  not  fo  fragrant  as  many  of  the  o- 
ther  Sorts  ;  the  Pods  are  woolly,  and  recurve  backward 
at  the  End. 

All  thefe  Sorts  flower  in  May  and  June ,  at  which 
Time  they  are  the  greateft  Ornament  to  the  Flower 
Garden,  therefore  delcrve  our  Care  to  cultivate  them  as 
much  as  any  of  the  flowery  Tribe  ;  but  in  order  to  have 
many  double  Flowers,  there  muff  Be  great  Care  taken 
in  the  Choice  of  Plants  for  Seeds,  without  which  there 
can  be  little  Elopes  of  having  thefe  Flowers  in  Perfec¬ 
tion^  The  only  fure  Way  of  geting  many  double  Flow- 
eis,  is  to  make  Choice  of  thofe  fingle  Flowers  which 
grow  near  many  double  ones  ;  for  I  have  always  found 
thofe  Seeds  which  have  been  faved  from  Plants  growing 
in  Beds  clofe  to  each  other,  where  there  happened  to  be 
many  double  Flowers  among  them,  have  produced  a 
much  greater  Number  of  Plants  with  double  Flowers, 
,han  thofe  which  have  been  faved  from  Plants  of  the 
ame  Kinds,  which  grew  fingle  in  the  Borders  of  the 
flower  Garden  ;  fothat  there  fhould  be  a  fmall  Bed  of 
each  Kind  planted  on  Purpofe  to  fave  Seeds  in  the 
.Power  Nuriery  ;  or  if  they  are  fown  there,  and  the 
Plants  tinned  properly  when  they  are  young,  they  need 
not  be  tranlplanted,  for  I  have  always  obferved  the 
..  lants  which  have  come  up  from  fcattered  Seeds,  which 
nave  not  been  tranlplanted,  endure  the  Froft  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  thofe  which  have  been  removed ;  for  as  thefe 
Plants  fend  out  horizontal  Roots  from  the  Bottom  of 
tneir  Stems,  which  fpread  near  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  fo  when  they  are  tranfplanted,  the  Roots  are 
forced  downward,  out  of  their  natural  Direction  ;  and 
if  their  Stalks  were  grown  tall  before  removal,  they  are 
generally  planted  low  in  the  Ground,  whereby  they  are 
apt  to  rot,  if  the  Ground  is  moift,  or  the  Winter  ftiould 
piove  wet;  therefore  where  they  can  be  left  unremov¬ 
ed,  there  will  be  a  better  Chance  of  their  living  through 
tne  Winter  ;  and  ^  as  thele  Beds  need  not  be  of  great 
Extent,  fo  when  the  Winter  proves  very  fevere,  it  will 
not  be  much  Trouble  or  Expence  to  arch  the  Beds  over 
with  FIoops,  and  cover  them  with  Mats  in  frofty 
V\  eather,  by  which  Method  they  may  be  always  pre¬ 
ferved.  r 

The  Ground  where  thefe  Seeds  are  fown,  muft  not 
have  any  Dung,  for  in  rich  Land  the  Plants  will  grow 
very  vigorous  in  Summer,  but  when  the  Froft  comes 
on,  or  the  heavy  Rains  in  Autumn,  either  of  which 
will  foon  deftroy  them  ;  for  thefe  Plants  will  thrive  up¬ 
on  Rocks,  or  old  Walls,  as  was  before  obferved  ;  and 
in  fuch  Situations  they  will  live,  when  all  thofe  which  ' 
are  planted  in  Gardens  are  deftroyed.  The  belt  Time 
to  fow  the  Seeds  is  about  the  Begining  of  May  ;  and  if 
t fie  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  fhade 
the  Beds  with  Mats  every  Day,  to  prevent  the  Earth 
fiom  drying  too  fall,  but  the  Covering  muft  be  taken 
off  every  Evening,  to  admit  the  Dews"  of  Night,  and 
t  iey  fhould  be  gently  watered  in  the  Evening  two  or 
t  tree  timesa  Week.  When  the  Plants  firft  appear,  with 
their  two  Seed  Leaves,  they  are  often  attacked  by  Flies, 
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clpedally  \n  dry  hot  Seafons  ;  therefore  to  prevent  their 
deftroying  of  the  Plants,  the  Covering  Ihould  be  con¬ 
tinued  over  them  during  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  the 
Plants  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  which  will  keep 
them  in  a  growing  State,  fo  the  Flies  will  not  in- 
feft  them  ;  for  I  have  always  obferved,  they  never  at¬ 
tack  any  Plants  unlefs  they  have  been  Hunted  in  their 
Growth  ;  when  the  Plants  have  got  Strength,  they  will 
be  fecure  from  this  Danger,  fo  the  Coverings  may  be 
removed  •,  after  this  the  Plants  will  require  no  farther 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  to  be 
thined  to  the  Diftance  of  nine  Inches,  or  a  Foot  afun- 
der,  that  they  may  have  proper  Room  to  grow,  and 
not  draw  each  other  up  tall  and  weak.  The  Plants 
which  are  drawn  out  of  thefe  Beds  to  thin  them,  may 
be  planted  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  the  fooner  they  are 
removed,  when  the  Plants  have  got  fix  or  eight  Leaves, 
the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  live  through  the  Winter, 
becaufe  their  Roots  will  not  have  extended  themfelves 
far,  fo  cannot  be  planted  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  may 
take  their  natural  Direftion  •,  therefore  whenever  thefe 
Plants  are  removed,  it  is  always  the  belt  Way  to  do  it 
when  they  are  young.  ’  > 

The  farther  Care  of  the  Plants  which  are  left  in  the 
Beds,  will  be  to  cover  them  in  Winter,  with  Mats,  and 
when  they  come  to  flower,  all  thofe  which  are  not  of 
good  Colours,  or  whofe  Flowers  are  fmall,  Ihould  be 
drawn  out,  fo  foon  as  they  appear,  that  they  may  not 
impregnate  thofe  which  are  defigned  for  Seeds  with  their 
Farina  ;  but  thofe  with  double  Flowers  fhould  by  no 
Means  be  removed,  nor  Ihould  their  Flowers  be  cut  off, 
but  fuffered  to  fade  among  the  fingle  ones,  by  which 
the  Seeds  will  be  improved  ;  it  will  alfo  be  a  fure  Me¬ 
thod  of  preferving  each  Sort  in  Perfection,  to  have 
them  feparate  from  each  other,  in  diftindt  Beds  •,  though 
I  think  there  is  no  Danger  of  any  of  the  Species  altering, 
by  the  Mixture  of  their  Farina  •,  but  their  Colours  are 
liable  to  be  changed  by  it  ;  fothat  in  order  to  continue 
thofe  pure,  they  Ihould  not  Hand  too  near  each  other. 

The  Time  for  fowing  of  the  Seeds,  before  mentioned, 
mull  be  underflood  to  be  for  the  Sorts  which  are  bien¬ 
nial,  for  the  annual,  or  ten  Weeks  Stock  Gilliflower, 
Ihould  be  for  the  firfl:  Seafon,  fown  in  February ,  as  was 
before  directed ;  and  to  fucceed  thefe,  there  fhould  be 
another  Parcel  fown  in  March  *,  and  thofe  who  are  curi¬ 
ous  to  continue  thefe  Flowers  late  in  the  Autumn, 
Ihould  fow  a  Parcel  of  the  Seed  the  latter  End  of  May\. \ 
and  if  thefe  laft  fown  Plants  are  upon  a  warm  Border, 
where  they  may  be  covered,  by  placing  Glalfes  before 
them  in  Winter,  or  covering  them  with  Mats,  they 
may  be  continued  in  flower  till  Chrijlmas ;  and  if  fome 
of  the  Plants  are  poted,  and  put  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame 
in  Autumn,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  open  Air  in  mild 
Weather,  and  be  fcreened  from  hard  Rains  and  Froft ;  by 
which  Method  I  have  known  thefe  Plants  kept  flowering 
all  the  Winter,  when  the  W  inters  have  not  been  very  fevere. 

There  are  fome  who  propagate  the  double  Stock  Gil- 
liflowers  by  Slips  and  Cutings,  which  will  take  Root 
when  properly  managed;  but  the  Plants  fo  raifed  are 
never  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  which  come  from  Seeds,  and 
their  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  always  very  fhort,  fo  have 
not  half  the  Beauty  ;  therefore  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
pradtife  this  Method,  unlefs  for  thofe  Sorts  which  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  with  any  Certainty  from  Seed. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
]France,  in  Spain  and  Italy ,  near  the  Sea  Coaft.  This 
rifes  near  a  Foot  high,  with  a  ligneous  Stalk,  dividing 
into  many  fmall  Branches,  garnilhed  with  narrow  hoary 
Leaves,  which  are  entire,  and  rounded  at  their  Extre¬ 
mity  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
either  Sort  before  mentioned,  of  a  bright  red  at  their 
firfl;  appearing,  but  fade  to  a  purple  before  they  fall  off. 
The  Stalks,  Leaves,  and  the  whole  Plant  is  very  white, 
and  by  its  woody  Stalks  hath  the  Appearance  of  a  peren¬ 
nial  Plant,  but  it  conftantly  perilhes  in  Autumn.  The 
Seeds  of  this  Sort  Ihould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  upon  a 
warm  Border,  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain ; 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  farther 
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Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin 
them  where  they  come  up  too  clofe.  Thefe  autumnal 
Plants  will  flower  early  in  June,  fo  will  produce  good 
Seeds ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  will 
flower  in  July  and  Auguft,  fo  that  from  thefe  there  can¬ 
not  be  any  Certainty  of  having  ripe  Seeds ;  however  by 
fowing  the  Seeds  at  two  or  three  different  Seafons,  there 
may  be  a  Succefiion  of  Flowers  continued  for  three  or 
four  Months. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  commonly  fown  in  Gardens, 
fometimes  as  an  Edging  for  Borders,  but  more  gene¬ 
rally  in  Patches  between  taller  growing  Flowers :  It  is 
titled  fometimes  Dwarf  annual  Stock  Gilliflower,  and 
by  others  it  hath  the  Appellation  of  Virginia  Stock  Gil¬ 
lyflower.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  Inches  high; 
fending  out  many  Branches  from  the  Root,  which  inter¬ 
mix  and  grow  irregular ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  rounded  at  their  Ends,  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  Branches  at  their  Bafe ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  compofed  of  four  Petals  in  Form  of  aCrofs, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  flender  Pods,  like  thofe  of  the  o- 
ther  Sorts.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  Patches, 
at  two  or  three  different  Times,  the  firfl:  in  Autumn, 
the  fecond  the  latter  End  of  March,  and  the  third  the 
End  of  April ,  or  the  Begining  of  May,  in  the  Borders 
of  the  Flower  Garden,  they  will  make  a  Variety,  when 
intermixed  with  other  low  growing  annual  Flowers,  for 
three  Months. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  rifes  near  two  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  upright  Branches  from  the  Bottom,  which  are 
thinly  garnilhed  with  Spear-Ihaped  Leaves,  the  lower 
ones  being  a  little  indented  ;  the  Flowers  come  out 
fingle,  at  great  Diftances  from  each  other,  toward  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  of  a  pur- 
plilh  red  Colour,  and  foon  fall  away,  being  fucceeded 
by  long  taper  Pods,  with  Awl-fhaped  Points.  This  is 
an  annual  Plant,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  laft  mentioned  Sort ;  but  as  it  hath  little 
Beauty,  it  is  not  often  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea 
Coafts  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  is  alfo  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  which  branches  out  from  the  Root,  into 
many  declining  Stalks;  the  lower  Leaves  are  about 
two  Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad, 
very  deeply  finuated  on  their  Edges,  and  hoary,  thofe 
upon  the  Stalks  are  of  the  fame  Form,  but  much  fmall¬ 
er  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  fingly,  and  at  the  Top  in  loofe  Spikes ;  the 
Empalements  of  the  Flowers  are  covered  with  a  white 
Down,  as  are  alfo  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  purple,  compofed  of  four  Leaves  placed  in  Form 
of  a  Crofs  ;  the  Pods  are  about  three  Inches  Jong,  taper, 
woolly,  and  at  their  Ends  are  divided  into  three  Parts, 
which  fpread  into  a  Triangle.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
when  the  Seafon  is  favourable,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in 
Autumn,  but  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  on  a 
warm  Border,  the  Plants  will  live  through  the  Winter, 
and  thefe  will  flower  early  in  June ,  fo  from  thefe  good 
Seeds  may  be  obtained  from  them. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Lournefort , 
in  the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  which  fucceeded,  and  fince  has 
been  communicated  to  moft  of  the  curious  Gardens  in 
Europe.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  more  than 
two  Feet  high,  which  divides  into  many  Branches  up¬ 
ward  ;  thefe  are  thinly  garnilhed  with  Spear-Ihaped 
Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  of  a  dark  green 
Colour,  and  a  little  indented  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  long 
Spikes  from  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  fmall, 
of  a  pale  yellow,  without  Scent,  fo  is  only  preferred  in 
Botanick  Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety.  This  Plant 
is  biennial,  fo  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
Stock  Gilliflower,  or  Wall-flower. 

CHELIDONIUM.  T ourn.  Injl.  R.H.  231.  Lab.  116. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  572,  Chelidonium  majus.  Rati.  Meth. 
Plant.  100.  Glaucium.  Lonrn.  Injl.  R.  H.  Lab.  130. 
Celandine,  or  Greater  Celandine,  in  French  Chelidoine  or 
Eclair. 

The 
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The  Char  afters  are, 

‘The  Flower  hath  a  roundijh  Emp dement,  compojed  of 
two  concave  obtufe  Leaves,  which  fall  off-,  it  hath  four 
large  roundijh  Petals,  which  fpread  open  and  are  narrow  at 
their  Bafe  -,  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  cylindrical  Germen, 
attended  by  a  great  Number  of  Stamina ,  which  are  broad 
at  the  Lop,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong,  compreffed,  twin 
Summits.  Upon  the  Germen  is  fituated  a  bifid  Stigma  in 
Form  of  a  Plead.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  cylin¬ 
drical  Pcd,  with  one  or  two  Cells,  opening  with  two  halves, 
and  filled  with  many  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Polyandria  Alonogy- 
r.ia,  the  Flower  having  many  Stamina  and  one  Style. 
To  this  Genus  he  has  joined  the  Glaucium  of  Lournefort, 
whofe  Characters  very  well  agree  with  thofe  of  Cela- 
dine,  fo  are  very  properly  brought  together.  But 
Lournefcrt  has  ranged  them  in  two  different  Claffes ; 
the  Chelidonium  he  places  with  the  Crols-fhaped  Flowers 
in  his  fifth  Clafs,  and  the  Glaucium  he  puts  among  his 
Rofe-fhaped  Flowers  in  his  fixth  Clafs ;  but  whoever 
examines  the  Flower  of  Celandine,  will  fee  it  is  not 
properly  ranged  under  the  Clafs  of  Ctols-fhaped  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  for  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  fpread  open  flat,  and 
are  rounded  at  their  Ends,  where  they  fo  nearly  join, 
as  to  make  one  of  Lournefort’ s  Rofe  Flowers,  as  nearly 
as  any  Flower  with  four  Petals  can  be  fuppofed  to  do. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  umbellatis.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  505.  Celandine  with  an  umbellated  Foot  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Chelidonium  majus  vulgar e.  C.  B.  P.  144. 
Greater  common  Celandine. 

2.  Chelidonium  foliis  quinque  lobatis ,  lobis  angufiis 
acute  laciniatis.  Celandine  whofe  Leaves  are  compofed 
of  five  narrow  Lobes,  which  are  cut  into  many  acute 
Segments.  This  is  the  Chelidonium  majus  laciniato  flore. 
Cluf.  FUJI.  203.  Greater  Celandine  with  ajaged  Flower. 

3.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  unifloris,  foliis  amplexi- 
caulibus  finuatis,  caule  glabro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Ce¬ 
landine  withfingle  Flowers  on  the  Foot  Stalks,  finuated 
Leaves  which  embrace  the  Stalks,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Glaucium  flore  luteo.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  351. 
Glaucium  with  a  yellow  Flower ;  and  the  Pap  aver  cor- 
niculatum  luteum.  C.B.P.iyi.  Yellow  horned  Poppy. 

4.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  unifloris,  foliis  feffilibus 
pinnatifidis ,  caule  hifpido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  50 6.  Celan¬ 
dine  with  fingle  Flowers  upon  the  Foot  Stalks,  Leaves 
fet  clofe  to  the  Stalks  which  have  winged  Points,  and 
a  rough  Stalk.  This  is  the  Glaucium  hirfutum  flore 
Phcenicio.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  253.  Hairy  Glaucium ,  or 
horned  Poppy,  with  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

5.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  unifloris,  foliis  femiam- 
pkxicaulibus,  dentatis ,  glabris.  Celandine  with  Foot 
Stalks  having  a  fingle  Flower,  and  fmooth,  indented 
Leaves,  which  half  embrace  the  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Glaucium  glabrum  flore  Phoenicia.  Tourn.  Inft.  254.  Smooth 
horned  Poppy  with  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

6.  Chelidonium  pedunculis  unifloris,  foliis  pinnati¬ 
fidis,  ^  linearibus ,  caule  Uvi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Ce¬ 
landine  with  fingk  Flowers  upon  the  Foot  Stalk,  many 
pointed,  narrow  Leaves,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Glaucium  flore  violaceo.  Lourn.  Inft .  254.  Horned 
Poppy  with  a  Violet  coloured  Flower. 

.  Sort  is  the  common  Celandine  which  is  ufed 

m  Medicine,  and  is  efteemed  aperitive  and  cleanfino- 
opening  Obftruftions  of  the  Spleen  and  Liver,  and  % 
of  great  Ufe  in  curing  the  Jaundice  and  Scurvy.  This 
grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Banks,  and  in  fhady 
Lanes  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens  •,  for  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to 
lcatter,  the  Ground  will  be  plentifully  ftored  with 
Plants  to  a  confiderable  Diftance.  It  flowers  in  May , 

at  .  which  Time  the  Herb  is  in  the  greateft  Perfection 
for  Ufe. 

1  ^econd  Sort  is  found  growing  in  a  few  particu¬ 
lar  I  laces,  where  the  Seeds  have  been  formerly  fown 
or  the  Plants  caft  out  of  Gardens.  This  is  by  iome 
uppoied  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  the  firft,  but  I  have 
propagated  this  by  Seeds  above  thirty  Years,  and  have 
conflantly  found  the  Plants  the  fame,  and  never  vary 
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from  the  firft,  nor  have  I  ever  obferved  the  firft  alter  to 
this.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  divided  into  narrow  Ion® 
Divifions,  which  are  deeply  jaged  on  their  Edges  in 
acute  Segments,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  are  cut 
into  many  Parts,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  firft.  If 
the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  permited  to  fcatter,  they  will 
fill  the  Ground  with  Plants.  They  both  delight  in 
Shade. 

The  third  Sort  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Horned 
Poppy  ;  it  was  fo  called  from  the  Refemblance  which 
the  Flower  bears  to  the  Poppy,  and  the  long  Seed  Vef- 
lel  which  is  like  a  Florn.  It  grows  naturally  upon  the 
fandy  and  gravelly  Shores  by  the  Sea,  in  many  Parts  of 
England,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought 
into  Gardens,  where  it  is  fometimes  allowed  to  have 
Place  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  This  Plant  abounds 
with  a  yellow  Juice  which  flows  out  from  every  Part, 
when  broken.  It  fends  out  many  thick  gray  Leaves, 
which  are  deeply  jaged  ;  the  Stalks  are  ftrong,  fmooth, 
and  jointed,  which  rife  near  two  Feet  high,  and  divide 
into  many  Branches.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
at  each  Joint ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks  are 
long,  broad,  and  deeply  jaged,  but  the  upper  Leaves 
are  entire  and  almoft  Heart-fhaped  :  They  clofely  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  from  the  Bofom  of  the 
Leaves  come  out  the  fhort  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers, 
each  fupporting  one  large  yellow  Flower,  compofed  of 
four  broad  Petals,  which  fpread  open,  like  the  Garden 
Poppy,  in  the  Center  of  which  arg,a  great  Number  of 
yellow  Stamina,  furrounding  a  long  cylindrical  Ger¬ 
men,  crowned  by  an  Arrow-pointed  Stigma,  which  is 
permanent,  remaining  upon  the  Top  of  the  horned  Seed 
Veflel,  which  grows  nine  or  ten  Inches  long,  having  a 
longitudinal  Furrow  on  one  Side,  where  it  opens  when 
ripe,  and  lets  out  the  Seeds.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant, 
which  flowers  the  fecond  Year,  and  perifhes  foon  after 
the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  permited  to  Latter, 
they  will  fill  the  Ground  near  them  with  Plants,  fo 
that  it  is  not  a  proper  Plant  for  a  Flower  Garden  •,  but 
if  a  few  of  the  Seeds  are  fcattered  about  in  Rock  Work, 
the  Plants  will  rife  without  Trouble,  and  in  fuch  Places 
will  have  a  pretty  Effedt.  And  if  the  Seeds  are  per¬ 
mited  to  Latter,  there  will  always  be  a  Supply  of  young 
Plants,  fo  the  only  Care  they  will  require,  is  to  puS 
them  up  when  they  multiply  too  faft.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy , 
and  fiome  Parts  of  Germany ,  from  whence  the  Seeds 
have  been  brought  to  England.  The  Leaves  of  it  are 
deeply  jaged  and  hairy,  of  a  pale  green,  and  grow 
clofe  to  the  Stalks  :  Thofe  at  the  Bottom  lie  on  the 
Ground,  and  are  broader  than  thofe  above.  The  Stalks 
are  a  Foot  and  a  Hail  high,  having  a  fingle  jaged  Leaf 
placed  at  each  Joint  •,  thefe  have  many  Divifions,  from 
their  Origin  to  the  Point,  which  is  extended  longer 
than  the  lower  Leaves.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  five 
broad  obtufe  Petals,  which  are  of  a  dark  fcarlet  Co¬ 
lour,  and  foon  fall  off.  In  the  Center  of  each  is  fitu¬ 
ated  an  oblong  Germen,  having  no  Style,  but  fupports 
a  bifid  Stigma ;  this  is  attended  by  a  great  Number  of 
Ihort  Stamina,  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  taper  Pod,  on  the 
Apex  of  which  the  bifid  Stigma  remains,  fiting  on  the 
middle  Partition,  which  divides  the  Pod  into  two  Cells, 
which  are  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  The  Flower  hath  an 
Empalement  compofed  of  two  hollow  Leaves,  which 
are  clofely  fet  with  Ihort  Prickles ;  this  falls  away,  when 
the  Flower  is  expanded.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  As  the  Flowers  of 
this  Plant  are  but  of  Ihort  Duration,  fo  they  do  not 
make  any  confiderable  Figure  •,  but  the  Foliage  of  the 
Plant  is  very  elegant,  and  might  be  introduced  by  Way 
of  Ornament  to  Furniture  with  great  Advantage,  be¬ 
ing  very  pitfrurefque  ;  it  may  alfo  be  wrought  into 
I  atterns  for  Silks,  and  painted  upon  Porcelane,  where 
it  would  have  a  very  good  Eficft.  If  the  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  are  fown  in  the  Autumn,  they  will  more  certainly 
glow,  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring;  which 
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frequently  in  dry  Seafons,  do  not  come  up  the  fame 
Year,  or  at  leaft  not  before  Autumn  ;  whereas  thofe 
fown  in  Autumn,  frequently  come  up  foon  after, 
or  if  not  at  that  Seafon,  do  not  fail  coming  up  in  the 
Spring  •,  and  thefe  Plants  come  early  to  flower,  fo  that 
good  Seeds  may  always  be  obtained  from  them.  They 
fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and 
they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fifth  Sort  differs  from  the  fourth,  in  having 
broader  Leaves,  which  are  not  fo  deeply  divided  ;  the 
whole  Plant  is  fmooth,  and  the  Flowers  are  larger,  but 
are  of  the  fame  Colour  :  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant, 
and  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  lafb. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn,  in 
fome  Parts  of  England.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant, 
whofe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  feldom  fucceed.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  finely  jaged,  and  divided  into 
narrow  Segments,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Buckfhorn 
Plantain  •,  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are 
commonly  oppofite.  The  Stalks  rife  little  more  than  a 
Foot  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  Branches  upward, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Form  as  thofe  below.  The  Flowers  are  fuftained  by 
flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  four  obtufe  Pe¬ 
tals,  of  aviolet  Colour,  in  the  Center  of  which  is  fitu- 
ated  a  cylindrical  Germen,  attended  by  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Stamina ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long 
cylindrical  Pod,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Plant  are  very  fugacious,  feldom  lafting 
above  three  or  four  Flours  before  the  Petals  drop  off", 
efpecially  in  clear  Weather.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  July,  and  the  Plants  foon  after  perifh. 
If  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  without  Care  as  the  others. 

CHELONE  [XeXwv»i,  Gr.  a  Tortoife],  Tourn.  Adi. 
R.  S.  1706.  ’Tab.  y.fol.  2.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  666. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  ',  cut  in¬ 
to  five  Parts ,  and  is  permanent  \  the  Flower  is  of  the 
ringent  Kind ,  having  a  fhort  cylindrical  Tube ,  which  is 
fwollen  at  the  Chaps,  where  it  is  oblong ,  convex  above , 
and  plain  below ;  the  Mouth  is  almoft  clofed ,  the  upper 
Lip  is  obtufe  and  indented ,  the  lower  Lip  is  lightly  cut  into 
three  Parts.  It  hath  four  Stamina ,  which  are  inclofed 
in  the  Backfide  of  the  Petal ,  the  two  Side  ones  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer  than  the  other ,  which  are  terminated  by  oval 
hairy  Summits.  It  hath  an  oval  Germen  fupporting  a  J len¬ 
der  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  having  two  Cells,  which 
are  filled  with  flat  roundiflo  Seeds  having  a  Border. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Didynamia  An- 
giofpermia,  from  the  Flower  having  two  long  and  two 
fhort  Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  being  included  in  a  Cap¬ 
fule.  This  comes  into  Tourneforfs  third  Clafs,  which 
includes  the  Herbs  with  an  anomalous  Flower  of  one 
Leaf. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chelone  folds  lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  feffilibus , 
obfolete  ferratis ,  radice  reptatrice.  Chelone  with  pointed, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fet  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  with  fmall 
Serratures  on  their  Edges,  and  a  creeping  Root.  This 
is  the  Chelone  Acadienjis  flore  albo.  Tourn.  Adi.  R.  Par. 
1706.  Chelone  of  Acadia,  with  a  white  Flower. 

2.  Chelone  foliis  lanceolatis,  obliquis,  petiolatis,  op- 
pofitis,  marginibus  acute  ferratis.  Chelone  with  oblique, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  growing  oppofite  on  Foot  Stalks, 
and  their  Borders  fharply  fawed.  This  is  the  Chelone 
floribus  fpeciofis  pulcherrimis,  colore  rof<e  Damafceiue. 
Clayt.  Flor .  Virg.  71.  Chelone  with  a  very  beautiful 
looking  Flower,  the  Colour  of  the  Damafk  Rofe. 

3.  Chelone  caule  foliifque  hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
611.  Chelone  with  hairy  Stalks  and  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Digitatis  Virginiana ,  panacis  coloni  foliis,  flore  am- 
plo,  pallafcente.  Pluk.  Mant.  64.  Virginia  Foxglove, 
With  Clowns  Allheal  Leaves,  and  a  large  pale  Flower, 
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The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moll  Parts  of 
North  America.  This  is  called  by  Jofcelin,  in  his  New 
England  Rarities ,  the  Humming  Bird  T fee.  It  hath  a 
pretty  thick  jointed  Root,  which  creeps  under  Ground 
to  a  conflderable  Diftance,  fending  up  fmooth  chan¬ 
neled  Stalks,  which  rife  about  two  Feet  high,  and  are 
garnilhed  with  two  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  handing  op¬ 
pofite  without  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  three  Inches  and 
a  Half  long,  and  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  broadeft,  and  di- 
minilh  gradually  to  a  fharp  Point ;  they  have  fmall 
Serratures  on  their  Edges,  which  fcarcely  appear.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  a  clofe  Spike  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks, 
they  are  white,  and  have  but  one  Petal,  which  is  tu¬ 
bular,  and  narrow  at  the  Bottom,  but  fwells  upward, 
almoft  like  the  Foxglove  Flower ;  the  upper  Side  is 
bent  over  and  convex,  but  the  under  is  flat,  and 
flightly  indented  in  three  Parts  at  the  End.  When  the 
Flowers  fall  off,  the  Germen  turns  to  an  oval  Capfule 
fiting  in  the  Empalement,  and  is  filled  with  roundifh 
comprefled  Seeds,  which  have  a  thin  Border.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  Augujl,  and  when  the  Autumn  proves  favourable, 
the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  England ;  but  as  the  Plants  pro¬ 
pagate  fo  faft  by  their  creeping  Roots,  the  Seeds  are 
feldom  regarded.  The  belt  Time  to  tranfplant  the 
Roots  is  in  Autumn,  that  they  may  be  well  eftablifhed 
in  the  Ground  before  the  Spring,  otherwife  they  will 
not  flower  fo  ftrong,  efpecially  if  the  Seafon  proves 
dry  ;  but  when  they  are  removed  in  the  Spring,  it 
fhould  not  be  later  than  the  Middle  of  March ,  by 
which  Time  their  Roots  will  begin  to  pufh  out  new 
Fibres.  They  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situa¬ 
tion,  but  their  Roots  are  apt  to  creep  too  far,  if  they 
are  not  confined,  fo  intermix  with  thofe  of  other  Plants  ; 
and  then  their  Stalks  ftand  fo  far  diftant  from  each 
other,  as  to  make  but  little  Appearance ;  therefore 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  which  will  confine 
their  Roots,  fo  that  in  each  Pot,  there  will  be  eight  or 
ten  Stalks  growing  near  each  other,  when  they  will 
make  a  tolerable  good  Appearance.  This  Plant  is  very 
hardy,  fo  is  not  injured  by  Cold,  but  it  muft  have 
Plenty  of  Water  in  hot  Weather. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difcovered  in  Virginia  by  Mr. 
Clayton ,  who  fent  it  to  England :  The  Roots  of  this  do 
not  creep  fo  far  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  the  Stalks  are 
ftronger,  and  the  Leaves  much  broader,  and  are  o- 
blique  ;  they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
ftand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  :  The  Flowers  are  of  a 
bright  purple  Colour,  fo  make  a  finer  Appearance. 
This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  firft,  and  is' 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in  the  fame 
Manner. 

The  third  Sort  I  received  from  New  England,  where 
it  grows  naturally :  This  is  near  to  the  firft  Sort,  but 
the  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  very  hairy,  and  the  Flower 
is  of  a  purer  white.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  former,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment. 

As  thefe  Plants  flower  in  the  Autumn,  when  there 
is  a  Scarcity  of  other  Flowers,  fo  it  renders  them 
more  valuable,  efpecially  the  fecond  Sort,  whofe  Flow¬ 
ers  make  a  very  pretty  Appearance,  when  they  are 
ftrong-,  and  if  fome  of  them  have  a  fhady  Situation  in 
the  Summer,  they  will  flower  later  in  the  Autumn. 

CHENOPODIA-MORUS.  See  Blitum. 

CHENOPODIUM  [j£W7roJW,  Gr.]  Tourn.  Infi. 
R.  H.  506.  Tab.  288.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  272.  Goofe- 
foot,  or  Wild  Orach. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  permanent  Empalement,  compofed  of  five  oval 
concave  Leaves :  The  Flower  hath  no  Petal ,  but  in  the 
Center  it  hath  five  Stamina  placed  oppofite  to  the  Leaves 
of  the  Empalement ,  and  of  the  fame  Length,  terminated 
by  roundifh  Twin  Summits  it  hath  a  round  Germen  fup¬ 
porting  a  fhort  double  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  five  cornered  Fruit  in¬ 
clofed  in  the  Empalement ,  containing  one  roundifh  depreffed 
Seed. 
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F our ne fort  ranges  this  Genus  of  Plants  in  the  fecond 
Section  of  his  fifteenth  Clals,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  ft  amine  ous  Flowers ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Seed 
wraped  in  the  Empalement.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  Sedlion  of  his  fifth  Clals,  entitled  Pentandria  Di- 
gynia ,  the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chenopodium  foliis  tricing  id  a  ri -fagi  t  tatis,  integer- 
rimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  84.  Goofefoot,  with  Arrow-fhaped 
triangular  Leaves  which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Cheno¬ 
podium  folio  triangulo.  Fourn.  Inft.  506.  Goofefoot  with 
a  triangular  Leaf,  called  Englifto  Mercury,  All  Good , 
or  Good  Henry. 

2.  Chenopodium  foliis  integerrimis  rhombeo-ovatis , 
floribus  conglomerate.  Flor.  Suec.  2 16.  Goofefoot  with 
entire  oval  rhomboidal  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Clufters.  This  is  the  Chenopodium  fee  tidum.  F our n.  Inft. 
506.  Stinking  Orach. 

3.  Chenopodium  foliis  lineari - lanceolatis,  planis ,  in¬ 
tegerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  86.  Goofefoot  with  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  plain  and  entire.  This  is  the 
Chenopodium  lini  folio  villofo.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  Goofe¬ 
foot  with  a  hairy  Flax  Leaf,  commonly  called  Belve¬ 
dere,  or  Summer  Cyprefs. 

4.  Chenopodium  foliis  oblongis,  fmuatis ,  racemis 
nudis  multifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  84.  Goofefoot  with  oblong, 
finuated  Leaves,  and  naked  multifid  Spikes  of  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Chenopodium  ambrofioides  folio  finuato.  Fourn. 
Inft.  50 6.  Goofefoot,  like  Ambrofia,  with  finuated 
Leaves,  commonly  called  Oak  of  Jerufalem. 

5.  Chenopodium  foliis  lanceolatis,  dentatis,  racemis 
foliatis  fimplicibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  84.  Goofefoot  with  Spear- 
fhaped,  indented  Leaves,  and  fingle  leafy  Spikes  of 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Chenopodium  ambrofioides  Mexica- 
num.  Fourn.  Inft.  506.  Mexican  Goofefoot,  like  Am¬ 
brofia,  commonly  called  Oak  of  Cappadocia. 

6.  Chenopodium  foliis  lanceolatis,  dentatis,  caulefru- 
ticofo.  Goofefoot  with  Spear-lhaped,  indented  Leaves, 
and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Chenopodium  ambro¬ 
fioides  Mexicanum  fruticofum.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  90. 
Shrubby  Mexican  Orach. 

7.  Chenopodium  foliis linearibus,  teretibus,  carnofs, 
caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  86.  Goofefoot  with  narrow, 
taper,  fielhy  Leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Blitum  fruticofum  maritimum,  vermicularis  fruticofum  dic¬ 
tum.  Raii  Syn.  156.  Maritime  fhrubby  Blite,  called 
Stone  Crop  Tree,  or  fhrubby  GlafTwort. 

There  are  many  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome  of 
which  grow  naturally  on  Dunghills,  and  the  Side  of 
Ditches,  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  where  they  often 
become  very  troublefome  Weeds  ;  for  which  Reafon, 
I  have  not  enumerated  them  here. 


i  he  hrlt  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fli? 
Lanes  in  many  Parts  of  England,  but  it  is  very  dou 
ful  if  the  Seeds  have  not  been  call  out  of  Gardens  c 
ginally,  becaufe  this  Plant  was  formerly  cultivated 
Kitchen  Gardens  for  Ufe  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  North* 
Counties,  the  People  ftill  preferve  it  in  their  Gard* 
as  an  efculent  Herb  ;  which  in  the  Spring  Seafon,  tl 
drefs  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Spinach,  for  which  it  i 
Substitute.  But,  as  the  latter  is  a  much  better  He: 
lo  it  has  obtained  the  Preference  verv  juftly,  in  all  1 
Countries  where  the  Culture  of  the  Kitchen  Garden 
underftood. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  very  common  upon  Duno-hi] 
and  in  Gardens,  m  moft  Parts  of  England:  Itisfdd* 
cu  tivated,  except  in  fome  Phyfick  Gardens  ;  for  1 
Markets  in  London  are  fupplied  with  it  by  the  H< 
Women  who  gather  it  in  the  Places  where  it  grows  wi 
The  third  Sort  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  Garden 
it  is  a  beautiful  Plant,  which  is  naturally  difpofed 
grow  very  clofe  and  thick,  and  in  as  regular  a  Pyj 
mid  as  if  cut  by  Art.  The  Leaves  are  of  a  pleafi 
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other  Plants  to  adorn  Court  Yards,  &c.  where  they 
will  appear  very  handfome,  until  their  Seeds  begin  to 
fwell  and  grow  heavy,  which  weigh  down  and  difplace 
the  Branches  ;  at  which  Time  the  Pots  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  to  fome  abjedt  Part  of  the  Garden,  to  perfedt 
their  Seeds  ;  which,  if  permited  to  fall  upon  the  Ground, 
will  come  up  the  next  Spring  ;  fo  that  you  need  be  at 
no  more  Trouble  in  propagating  thele  Plants,  but  only 
to  tranfplant  them  where  you  intend  they  fhould  grow. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  formerly  uled  in  Medicine  ;  but 
although  it  ftill  continues  in  the  Catalogue  of  Simples 
annexed  to  the  London  Difpenfatory ,  yet  is  very  feldom 
ufed  at  prefent.  This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by 
fowing  the  Seeds  in  an  open  Border  of  good  Earth  in 
the  Spring,  where  it  will  perfedt  its  Seeds  in  Autumn ; 
which,  if  permited  to  fhed  upon  the  Ground,  will  arife 
as  the  former. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  brought  from  America ,  where 
the  Seeds  are  called  Worm  Seed  ;  I  fuppofe  from  fome 
Quality  contained  in  it,  which  deftroys  Worms  in  the 
Body. 

This  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  the  Spring, 
as  the  before- mentioned  Sorts,  and  will  perfeft  its  Seed  in 
Autumn  ;  after  which,  the  Plant  decays  to  the  Ground  : 
But  if  the  Root  be  preferved  in  Shelter  under  a  com¬ 
mon  Frame  in  Winter,  the  Stalks  will  rife  again  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  emit  a  very  ftrong  Odour 
when  bruifed,  fomewhat  like  thofe-  of  the  Ambrofia, 
for  which  the  Plants  are  preferved  in  Gardens,  for  the 
Flower  hath  no  Beauty.  This  Plant  grows  naturally 
in  moft  Parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is  generally 
called  Worm  Seed.  It  fends  up  feveral  Stalks  from  the 
Root,  which  rife  about  two  Feet  high,  and  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  a  little  indented  on  their 
Edges,  of  a  light  green,  and  placed  alternately  on  the 
Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches, &  in  loofe 
Spikes :  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
September  ;  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  in  Plenty  the  following  Spring,  when  a 
few  of  them  may  be  tranfpl anted  into  Pots  filled  with 
Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  to  be  preferved  through  the 
Winter  ;  and  the  others  may  be  planted  in  the  common 
Borders,  where  they  will  flower  and  perfed  their  Seeds; 
but  unlefs  the  Winter  is  very  favourable,  the  Roots 
will  be  deftroyed. 

The  Seeds  of  all  the  Species  of  this  Genus  will  fuc- 
ceed  belt,  if  they  are  fown  in  Autumn;  for  when  they 
are  fown  in  the  Spring,  they  frequently  lie  a  whole 
Year  before  the  Plants  come  up  :  Therefore  where  the 
Seeds  of  any  of  them  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
much  better  than  thofe  which  are  fown  by  Hand. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  annual  :  This  alfo  grows  naturally 
in  Noith  America,  from  whence  I  have  frequently  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds.  It  alfo  is  a  Native  of  many  of  the 
warm  Countries  in  Europe.  This  hath  many  oblong 
Leaves  at  the  Bottom,  which  are  deeply  finuated  on 
both  Sides,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Oak  Tree, 
from  whence  it  received  the  Title  of  Oak  of  Jerufalem. 
Thefe  are  purple  on  their  under  Side,  and  when  bruifed, 
emit  a  ftrong  Odour.  The  Stalks  rife  about  eight  or 
nine  Inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  finaller  Branches. 
The  lower  Part  of  thefe  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of 
the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  below,  but  are  fmaller..  The 
Flowers  grow  in  naked  loofe  Spikes,  divided  into  many 
1  arts :  1  hey  are  fmall,  herbaceous,  and-are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  round  Seeds.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  Leaves  very  like  thofe  of  the 
fourth,  and  have  the  fame  Scent ;  but  this  hath  a 
fhrubby  Stalk,  which  riles  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  and 
divides  into  many  Branches.  It  is  a  Native  o f%ierira, 
and  muft  be  houfed  in  the  vVinter,  for  it  will  not  live 
through  the  Winter  in  England  in  the  open  Air.  It  is 
eafily  propagated  by  Cutings  during  any  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Months,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  and 
duly  watered,  will  loon  take  Root  ;  and  then  may  be 
planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed  in  the 
Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they 

may 
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may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants  in  a 
Iheltered  Situation  during  Summer;  and  when  the  Frofts 
come  on,  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe, 
but  they  only  require  Protection  from  hard  Frofts,  fo 
Ihould  have  Plenty  of  Air  in  mild  Weather. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Coaft 
in  Bevcnfhire  and  Cornwall ,  but  is  propagated  in  the 
Nurferies  for  Sale.  This  fends  out  from  the  Root 
many  flender  Ihrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  near  four  Feet 
high,  which  divide  upward  into  fmaller  ligneous 
Branches,  which  grow  ereft,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed 
with  fmall  taper  fucculent  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the 
lefler  Houfeleek  ;  thefe  remain  all  the  Year,  for  which 
the  Shrub  is  chiefly  valued.  The  Flowers  are  fmall, 
and  have  no  Beauty.  This  is  propagated  by  Suckers, 
which  it  fends  out  from  the  Roots  in  Plenty.  It  may 
be  tranfplanted  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  and  will 
thrive  almoft  any  where. 

CHERRY-LAUREL.  See  Padus. 

CHERRY-TREE.  See  Cerafus. 

CHERVIL.  See  Chsrefolium. 

CHESTNUT.  See  Caftanea. 

CHESTNUT,  theHorfe.  S^Efculus. 

CHIONANTHUS,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  21.  the  Fringe 
or  Snowdrop  Tree.  This  Name  was  given  to  this 
Plant  by  Dr.  Van  Royen ,  from  the  Whitenefs  of  its 
Flowers :  The  Inhabitants  of  America ,  where  this  Tree 
is  a  Native,  call  it  Snowdrop  Tree,  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fon:  And  the  Butch  call  it  Sneebaum ,  i.  e.  Snow  Tree, 
on  the  fame  Account. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  ■permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  which  is 
trebl ,  and  cut  into  four  acute  Parts  ;  the  Flower  is  of  one 
Petal,  divided  into  four  Parts,  having  a  fhort  fpreading 
Lube  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  and  the  upper  Part 
is  cut  into  four  very  long  narrow  Segments ,  which  are 
erebt .  It  hath  two  fhort  Stamina  infer  ted  in  the  Lube  of 
the  Petal ,  which  are  terminated  by  upright  Heart-fhaped 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  placed  the  oval  Germen ,  fup- 
porting  a  fingle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  trifid  Stigma. 
Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  round  Berry ,  with  one 
Cell  inclofing  one  hard  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus’ s  fecond  Clals,  entitled  Diandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  but  two  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

W e  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  Gardens,  viz. 

Chionanthus  pedunculis  Irifidis  trifloris.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  8.  Snowdrop  Tree,  or  Fringe  Tree,  with  trifid 
Foot  Stalks  fupporting  three  Flowers.  This  is  th tAme- 
lanchier  Virginiana  laurocerafi  folio.  Pet.  Hort.  Sicc.  241. 
Virginia  Amelanchier  with  a  Laurel  Leaf. 

This  Shrub  is  common  in  South  Carolina,  where  it 
grows  by  the  Side  of  Rivulets,  and  feldom  is  more  than 
ten  Feet  high  :  The  Leaves  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
Laurel,  but  are  of  a  much  thiner  Subftance ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  in  May ,  hanging  in  long  Bunches, 
and  are  of  a  pure  white,  from  whence  the  Inhabitants 
call  it  Snowdrop  Tree;  and,  from  the  Flowers  be¬ 
ing  cut  into  narrow  Segments,  they  give  it  the  Name 
of  Fringe  Tree :  After  the  Flowers  have  fallen  away, 
the  Fruit  appears,  which  becomes  a  black  Berry,  about 
the  Size  of  Sloes,  having  one  hard  Seed  in  each. 

This  Tree  is  now  more  common  in  the  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  in  England,  than  it  was  a  few  Years  fince  ;  there 
having  been  many  young  Plants  raifed  from  the  Seeds, 
which  have  been  brought  from  America  lately  :  There 
have  alfo  been  fome  Plants  propagated  by  Layers, 
though  there  is  great  Uncertainty  of  their  taking  Root, 
which  they  feldom  do  in  lefs  than  two  Years  :  Nor  will 
they  ever  take  Root,  unlefs  they  are  well  fupplied  with 
Water  in  dry  Weather. 

The  belt  Way  to  obtain  good  Plants,  is  from  the 
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Seeds  which  muft  be  procured  from  America ,  for  they 
never  have  produced  any  Fruit  in  this  Country  :  The 
Seeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
loamy  Earth  foon  after  they  arrive,  and  Ihould  be 
placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  the  Begining  of  May,  when  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  Situation  expofed  to  the  Morning  Sun,  and 
fereened  from  the  Bun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  :  In 
dry  Weather  the  Pots  muft  be  watered,  and  kept  dead 
from  Weeds ;  for  as  thefe  Seeds  lie  in  the  Ground  a 
whole  Year  before  the  Plants  will  come  up,  fo  thev 
Ihould  not  be  expofed  to  the  Sun  the  firft  Summer,  but 
the  following  Autumn  they  Ihould  be  removed,  and 
placed  under  a  Frame,  to  proted  the  Seeds  from  being 
injured  by  the  Froft.  And  if  the  Pots  are  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  Bed  the  Begining  of  March,  it  will 
bring  up  the  Plants  much  fooner  than  they  will  other- 
wife  rife;  by  which  Means  they  will  get  more  Strength 
the  firft  Summer,  and  be  better  able  to  refill  the  Cold 
of  the  next  Winter :  While  thefe  Plants  are  very 
young,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of  fuffering  by  fevere 
Froft  ;  but,  when  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they 
will  refill  the  greateil  Cold  of  our  Climate  in  the  open 
Air ;  therefore  for  the  two  or  three  firft  Winters,  it  will 
be  proper  to  keep  them  under  Shelter  ;  fo  that  the 
young  Plants  may  remain  in  the  Seed  Pots  all  the  firft 
Summer,  and  the  following  Winter ;  and  in  the  Spring 
before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  they  Ihould  be  Ihaken  out 
of  the  Pots,  and  carefully  feparated  fo  as  not  to  break 
off  their  Roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  filled 
with  light  loamy  Soil,  and  plunged  into  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  juft  to  forward  their  taking  frefh  Root;- 
then  they  Ihould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air, 
and  during  the  following  Summer,  the  Pots  Ihould  be 
plunged  into  the  Ground,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from 
drying,  in  a  Situation  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun,  but  fereened  from  the  great  Heat  at  Noon. 
During  the  Summer  Seafon,  they  will  require  to  be 
frequently  watered,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds.  The 
Autumn  following,  they  Ihould  be  again  placed  under 
a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  fereen  them  from  Froft,  but  they" 
Ihould  enjoy  the  free  Air  at  all  Times,  when  the  Wea-i 
,'ther  is  mild.  The  April  following,  the  Plants  may  be 
Ihaken  out  of  the  Pots,  with  the  Ball  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

This  Shrub  delights  in  a  moift,  foft,  loamy  Soil, 
and  if  it  is  planted  in  a  Iheltered  Situation,  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  Winters  very  well  in  the  open  Air ;  but 
in  dry  Land,  it  is  very  fubjebt  to  decay  in  warm 
Seafons. 

In  the  Places  where  this  Shrub  grows  naturally,  it 
produces  great  Quantities  of  Flowers,  fo  that  thev  feem 
covered  with  Snow,  which  gave  Occafion  to  theftnha- 
bitants  for  titling  it  Snowdrop  Tree ;  but  in  England 
it  flowers  but  feldom,  and  the  Bunches  of  Flowers  are 
produced  very  thinly,  fo  that  they  make  but  little  Ap¬ 
pearance. 

CHIRONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  227. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  five  oblong  Segments  :  It. hath  one  Petal ,  voith  a 
roundifh  Lube  the  Size .  of  the  Empalement ,  but  is  divided 
into  five  equal  Parts  above ,  which  fpread  open  :  It  hath 
five  Jhort  broad  Stamina ,  which  are  faftened  to  the  Lop  of 
the  Lube ,  and  are  terminated  by  large  oblong  Summits, 
which  are  erebt  and  join  together ,  and  after  the  Flowers 
drop  are  fpirally  twijled.  It  hath  an  oval  Germen,  Jitu - 
ated  in  the  Center,  fupporting  a  flender  declining  Style , 
crowned  by  a  rifeng  Stigma  in  Form  of  a  Plead.  Lhe  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  with  two  Cells , 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clals,  entitled  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chironia  frutefeens,  capfulifera.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
190.  Shrubby  Chironia  bearing  Capfules.  This  is  the 
Centaurium  minus  Africanum,  arbor efeens,  latifclium,  fiore 
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rub  err  i)no.  Com.  Rar.  PL  8.  Lab.  8.  Lefier  Tree-like 
African  Centaury,  with  a  broad  Leaf,  and  a  very  red 
Flower. 

2.  Chironia  frutefcens baccifera.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  190. 
Shrubby  Berry-bearing  Chironia.  This  is  the  Centaurium 
minus  arbor efcens  pidpiferum.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  9.  Lab.  9. 
Lefier  Tree-like  Centaury  with  Seeds  furrounded  With 
Pulp. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  their  Seeds  were  brought  to  Hol¬ 
land  many  Years  paft,  and  the  Plants  were  raifed  in 
fome  of  the  curious  Gardens  there,  and  have  fince  been 
communicated  to  the  Curious  in  many  Parts  of  Europe. 
The  Seeds  of  the  firft  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Paris ,  by 
Mr.  Richard ,  Gardener  to  the  King,  at  V erf  allies ,  from 
which  I  raifed  feveral  Plants,  which  have  flowered  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden  feveral  Years,  but  have  not  as  yet 
perfected  any  Seeds. 

It  hath  a  fibrous  Root,  which  fpreads  near  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground.  The  Stalks  are  round,  and  in¬ 
clining  to  be  ligneous,  but  are  of  a  very  foft  Texture  ; 
thefe  grow  from  two  to  three  Feet  high,  having  feveral 
Branches  on  every  Side,  which  grow  erect ;  thefe  are 
garnilhed  with  lucculent  Leaves,  which  are  an  Inch  or 
more  in  Length,  and  an  eighth  Part  of  an  Inch  broad, 
ending  in  an  obtufe  Point.  At  the  Ends  of  each  Shoot 
the  Flowers  are  produced,  which  are  tubulous,  and 
fpread  open  at  the  Top  like  thofe  of  Periwinkle  ;  thefe 
are  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  and  when  there  are  a  large 
Number  of  the  Flowers  open  on  the  fame  Plant,  they 
make  a  very  fine  Appearance.  In  the  Center  of  the 
Flower  is  placed  an  oval  Germen,  upon  which  there  is 
fixed  a  recurved  Style,  having  a  blunt  Stigma  at  the 
Top  ;  this  is  furrounded  by  five  incurved  Stamina,  each 
fupporting  a  large  Summit.  When  the  Flowers  fall 
away,  the  Germen  becomes  an  inflated  Capfule,  which 
is  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  June  to  Autumn,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  October. 
This  Plant  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe  in 
Winter,  where  it  may  enjoy  a  dry  Air,  and  much  Sun, 
but  will  not  thrive  in  a  warm  Stove,  nor  can  it  be  well 
preferved  in  a  common  Green-houfe,  becaufe  a  damp 
moift  Air  will  foon  caufe  it  to  rot. 

1  he  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots 


filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed,  and  muff  now  and  then  be  gently  wa¬ 
tered  ;  fometimes  the  Seeds  will  lie  a  long  l  ime  in  the 
Ground,  fo  that  if  the  Plants  do  not  appear  the  fame 
Seafon,  the  Pots  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  but  preferved 
in  Shelter  till  the  following  Spring,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants’ in 
a  fhort  Time  if  the  Seeds  are  good.  When  the  Plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall 
Halfpenny  Pots,  four  or  five  in  each  Pot,  then  plunge 
the  Pots  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  fprinkie  them 
with  Water,  and  lhade  them  every  Day  from  the  Sun 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  muft 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak  ;  when  the  Plants  have  obtained 
lome  Strength,  they  muft  be  gradually  inured  to  bear 
the  open  Air  ;  but  when  they  are  expofed  abroad,  if 
there  fhould  happen  much  Rain,  the  Plants  mull  be 
flcreened  from  it,  otherwife  it  will  caufe  them  to  rot  • 
when  the  Plants  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots’ 
they  fhould  beparted,  and  each  put  into  a  feparate 
Pot,  filled  with  fight  fandy  Earth,  not  rich  with  Dun, 
placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
Root,  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  warm  fheltered 
Situation,  and  mixed  with  fuch  other  Plants  as  require 
but  little  Water  ;  in  which  Situation  they  may  remain 
till  Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  placed  in  a  dry  airy 
Glafs,  and  in  the  Winter  fhould  have  very  little  Wet 
but  muft  enjoy  the  Sun  as  much  as  poftible  and  in 
mild  Weather  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admited  to  them 
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a  greater  Number  of  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed 
with  fhort  narrow  Leaves,  which  are  pretty  thick  and 
fucculent.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  of  the  firft 
which  are  of  a  fine  red  Colour,  but  not  half  fo  Jar»e 
as  the  Flowers  of  the  firft  ;  when  thefe  fall  away,  they 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  pulpy  Berries,  in  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  many  fmall  Seeds.  This  Sort  continues  flower¬ 
ing  great  Part  of  Summer  and  Autumn,  and  in  warm 
Seafons  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
former  Sort,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment. 

CHIVES,  as  they  are  by  fome  titled,  are  the  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  fupport  the  Summits  in  the  Center  of 
Flowers. 

CHIVETS,  in  French ,  are  the  fmall  Parts,  or  lit¬ 
tle  Offsets  from  the  Roots  of  Plants,  by  which  they  are 
propagated. 

CHONDRILLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  815.  L cum.  lnft. 
R •  H.  475.  Lab.  268.  [of  Gr.  a  Carthage] 

Gum  Succory.  " 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  common  Empalement  is  compofed  of  many  narrow  cy¬ 
lindrical  Scales ,  which  are  equal.  Lhe  Flower  is  compofed 
of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which*  are  uniform ,  and  lie 
imbricatim ,  like  Liles  on  a  Houfe  thefe  have  one  Petal \ 
which  is  fir  etched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Longue ,  and  are 
indented  at  the  Lop  in  four  or  five  Parts  ;  they  have  each 
five  fhoi  t  toairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits. 
Lhe  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Floret ,  having  a  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  two  reflex ed  Stigmas ; 
the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fingle ,  oval ,  compreffed 
Seed,  crowned  with  a  fingle  Do  wn,  and  enclofed  in  the  Em¬ 
palement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus's  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Syngenefia  Pohga- 
mia  Mqualis.  The  Flowers  of  this  Section  are  compo- 
fed  of  only  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  are  fruitful 
Lournefort  places  this  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  thir¬ 
teenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  femiflofcu- 
lous  Flowers ,  whofe  Seeds  have  a  Down  on  their  Lop. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz.  ' 
Chondrilla.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  383.  Gum  Succo¬ 
ry.  1  his  is  the  Chondrilla  juncea  vifcofa  arvenfis.  C.  B.  P. 
30.  Vifcous  field  Gum  Succory  with  rufhy  Stalks. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Germany ,  Helvetia,  and 
France,  on.  the  Borders  of  the  Fields,  and  is  feldom  pre¬ 
served  in  Gaidens,  becaufe  the  Roots  are  very  apt  to 
fpread,  and  become  troublefome  Weeds  ;  and  the  Seeds 
having  Down  on  their  Tops,  are  carried  by  the  Wind 
to  a  great  Diftance,  fo  that  the  neighbouring  Ground 
is  filled  with  the  Plants  •,  the  Roots  of  this  ftrike  deep 
into  the  Ground,  and  fpread  out  with  thick  Fibres  on 
every  Side,  each  of  which,  when  cut,  or  broken  into 
many  Parts  will  flioot  up  a  Plant,  fo  that  when  this 
Plant  hath  obtained  Pofleffion  of  the  Ground,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  root  out.  d  he  Root  fends  out  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  fiendei  Stalks,  which  at  their  Bottom  are  crar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  finuated  Leaves,  but  thofe  aboveare 
very  narrow  and  entire.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Side  and  1  op  of  the  Branches,  which  arc  like 
tnoie  of  Lettuce,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  of  the 
fame  Form,  crowned  with  Down.  It  flowers  in  'July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  other  Species  of  this  Genus  which  were  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  former  Editions,  are  refered  to  the  La  Clue  a. 
and  Crepis. 

CHRISTMAS  FLOWER,  or  Black  Hellebore. 

See  Helleborus. 

CHRISTOPHORIANA.  See  Adtea. 

„  CHRISANTHEMOIDES  OSTEOSPERMON. 

See  Oiteofpermum. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM,  tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  491. 
Tab.  280.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  866.  Leucanthemum.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  492.  \ xpv<Tclv(ky.ov,  Gr.  from  Gold, 

avS a  Flower,  that  is  to  fay,  Golden  Flower], 
Corn  Marigold. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

It  hath  a  compound.  Flower,  the  Rays  being  compofed  of 
female  Florets ,  which  are  extended  on  one  Side  like  a  Longue , 
and  are  indented  in  three  Parts  at  the  End ;  thefe  have  an 
oval  Germen ,  fupporting  a  J. lender  Style ,  crowned  by  two 
ebtufe  Stigmas.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  which  compofe 
the  Difk ,  are  Funnel-fhaped  the  Length  of  the  Empalement , 
but  it  is  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top ,  which  are 
fpread  open  ;  thefe  have  five  fhort  hairy  Stamina ,  termina¬ 
ted  by  tubular  cylindrical  Summits ,  and  have  an  oval  Ger¬ 
men,  with  Style  and  Stigma  like  the  female  ;  the  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  fingle,  oblong,  naked  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  Superflua ,  In  this  Section  all  the  central  Flowers 
which  compofe  the  Difk,  are  hermaphrodite  and  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  the  Rays  are  compofed  of  female  Flowers. 

Tournefort  places  this  Genus  in  the  third  Sedtion  of 
his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  include  the  Herbs  with  a  ra¬ 
diated  Flower,  whofe  Seeds  have  no  Dozvn. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  fuperne 
laciniatis,  inferne  dentato-ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn 
Marigold  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  the  upper 
being  jaged,  and  the  lower  indented  like  a  Saw.  This 
is  the  Chryfanthemum  fegetum.  Cluff.  Hift.  1.  p.  334.  Corn 
Marigold. 

2.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  amplexicaulibus ,  oblongis , 
fuperne  ferratis,  inferne  dent alis.  Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn 
Marigold  with  oblong  Leaves,  embracing  the  Stalks, 
the  upper  ones  being  fawed,  and  the  lower  indented. 
This  is  the  Beilis  fylveftris  caule  foliofo  major.  C.  B.  P. 
261.  Greater  wild  Daify  with  a  leafy  Stalk. 

3.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  lanceolatis ,  fuperne  fer¬ 
ratis,  utrinque  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn  Mari¬ 
gold  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  thofe  above  being  faw¬ 
ed,  and  pointed  on  all  Sides.  This  is  the  Beilis  major , 
radice  repent e,  foliis  latioribus ,  ferratis.  Mor.  Hift.  3. 
p.  29.  Greater  Daify  with  a  creeping  Root,  and  broad 
fawed  Leaves. 

4.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  intis  fpathulato-lanceola- 
tis,  ferratis,  fummis  linearibus.  Sauv.  Monfp.  87.  Corn 
Marigold  with  lower  Leaves,  pointed  like  a  Spear-lha- 
ped  Spatula,  and  fawed,  and  the  upper  ones  linear. 
This  is  the  Leucanthemum  montanum  minus.  To  urn.  Inft. 
492.  Leffer  Mountain  Ox-eye. 

5.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  linearibus ,  fubintegerri- 
mis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  87.  Corn  Marigold  with  narrow 
Leaves,  which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Leucanthemum gra- 
mineo  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  493.  Ox-eye  with  a  Grafs  Leaf. 

6.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  pinnatifidis,  laciniis  pa¬ 
rallels,  integris,  caule  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  889. 
Corn  Marigold  with  many  pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Seg¬ 
ments  are  parallel  and  entire,  and  one  Flower  on  each 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Leucanthemum  Alpinum,  foliis  Coro- 
nopi.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  //.  493.  Alpine  Ox-eye  with  a 
Hartfhorn  Leaf. 

7.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  pinnatis,  incifo-ferratis , 
caule  multifloro.  Prod.  Leyd.  1 74.  Corn  Marigold  with 
winged  Leaves,  with  fawed  Segments,  and  many  Flow¬ 
ers  upon  a  Stalk.  This  is  the  Tanacetum  montanum  in- 
odorum ,  minor e  fore.  C.  B.  P.  132.  Unfavory  Moun¬ 
tain  Tanly  with  a  leffer  Flower. 

8.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  pinnatifidis,  incifis,  ex- 
trorfum  latioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Corn  Marigold  with 
Wing- pointed  cut  Leaves,  whofe  exterior  Parts  are 
broadeff.  This  is  the  Chryfanthemum  Creticum.  Cluf. 
Hift.  1.  p.  334.  Corn  Marigold  of  Crete. 

9.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  imis  palmatis ,  foliolis  li¬ 
nearibus,  pinnatifidis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  304.  Corn  Mari¬ 
gold,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  palmated,  and  the  fmall 
ler  ones  linear,  and  ending  in  many  Points.  This  is 
the  Leucanthemum  montanum  foliis  Chryfanthemi.  T ourn. 
Inft.  492.  Mountain  Ox-eye  with  Corn  Marigold 
Leaves. 


10.  Chrysanthemum  fruticofum,  foliis  linearibus 
dentato-trifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 7.  Shrubby  Corn  Mari¬ 
gold  with  narrow  Leaves,  having  three  Points,  and  in¬ 
dented.  This  is  the  Leucanthemum  Canarienfe,  foliis 
Chryfanthemi,  Pyrethri  fapore.  Tourn.  Inft.  493.  Canary 
Ox-eye  with  Corn  Marigold  Leaves,  and  the  Tafte  of 
Pelitory. 

11.  Chrysanthemum  flofculis  omnibus  uniformibus , 
hermaphroditis.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 7.  Corn  Marigold,  whofe 
Florets  are  all  uniform  and  hermaphrodite.  This  is 
the  Beilis  fpinofa,  foliis  Agerati.  C.  B.  P.  262*  Prickly 
Daify  with  Maudlin  Leaves. 

12.  Chrysanthemum  foliis  linearibus,  inferne  apice 
den  tat  is,  fuperne  ini  egerr  imis ,  pedunculis  nudis  unifloris. 
Corn  Marigold  with  narrow  Leaves,  thofe  on  the  lower 
Part  being  indented  at  their  Points,  the  upper  entire, 
and  naked  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower.  This  is  the 
Chryfanthemum  palhdur/i  minimis,  imifque ,  foliis  incifis  pa¬ 
per  ioribus  integris,  capillaribus.  Barrel.  Icon .  421.  Leaft 
Corn  Marigold  with  the  under  and  leffer  Leaves  divided, 
the  upper  entire. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Corn  Marigold,  which 
grows  naturally  amongft  the  Corn,  and  the  Borders  of 
the  Corn  Fields  in  divers  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely 
admited  into  Gardens,  but  we  have  inferted  this  and 
the  next  to  introduce  the  other  Species. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  the  greater  Daizy,  which  ftands 
in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plants  in  the  College  Difpenfa- 
tory  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  moift  Paftures,  alrnoft  eve¬ 
ry  where  in  this  Country.  It  rifes  with  Stalks  near  two 
Feet  high,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  indented 
Leaves,  which  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The 
Stalks  are  each  terminated  by  one  white  Flower,  lhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Daizy,  but  four  Times  as  large.  It 
flowers  in  June. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
but  hath  been  long  preferred  in  the  Lnglifh  Gardens  ; 
the  Roots  of  this  Plant  creep  far  under  the  Surface, 
and  fend  up  ftrong  Stalks  more  than  three  Feet  high, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  long  fawed  Leaves,  ending  in 
Points  ;  thefe  Stalks  divide  upward  into  many  fm aller, 
each  being  terminated  by  a  large,  white,  radiated  Flow¬ 
er  ;  thefe  appear  the  End  of  July  and  Auguft  ;  it  mul¬ 
tiplies  very  faft  by  its  creeping  Roots,  and  will  thrive 
in  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and 
other  mountainous  Places.  1  received  this  from  Verona , 
near  which  Place  it  grows  in  Plenty  ;  this  fends  up  a 
fingle  Stalk  a  Foot  high,  garnilhed  with  entire  Leaves 
above,  but  the  under  Leaves,  are  fawed  on  the  Edges. 
The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  one  large,  white,  flower 
lhaped  like  thole  of  the  third  Sort.  It  flowers  in  June , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  This  Sort  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in  a  lhady  Border, 
will  come  up  in  about  fix  Weeks,  and  the  Plants  when 
fit  to  remove,  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  lhady  Border, 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  fprings  up  ma¬ 
ny  narrow  Grafs-like  Leaves,  and,  between  them,  Stalks 
which  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnilhed  with 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Sort  as  thofe  below.  The  Stalks 
are  each  terminated  by  one  large  white  Flower,  with  a 
yellow  Difk,  or  Middle.  This  flowers  in  June ,  but 
rarely  perfects  Seed  in  England,  fo  is  propagated  only 
by  parting  of  the  Roots  ;  the  belt  Time  for  this  is  in 
Autumn,  that  the  Plants  may  get  good  Root  belore 
Winter. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  or  o- 
ther  mountainous  Places  in  Germany  ;  this  fends  out  up¬ 
right  Stalks,  which  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves  cut  into 
many  parallel  Segments,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Buckf- 
horn  Plantain.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  and  are  each  terminated  by  a  fingle  Flower  of 
the  fame  Form  with  thofe  of  the  laft  ;  it  hath  a  peren¬ 
nial  Root,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  other. 

The  eighth  Sort  has  been  many  Years  cultivated  in 
the  Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers  •,  of  this  there 
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re  tingle  and  double  white  Flowers,  and  the  fame  with 
yellow  Flowers,  and  as  thefe  do  not  differ  from  each 
other  in  any  Thing  except  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flow¬ 
ers,  therefore  they  are  generally  efteemed  but  one  Spe¬ 
cies,  but  this  is  conftant,  for  I  have  never  found  the 
Seeds  faved  from  the  white,  produce  Plants  with  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  nor  thofe  of  the  yellow  produce  white. 

There  is  alfo  a  Variety  of  thefe  Colours  with  fiftu- 
lar  Florets,  which  has  accidentally  rifen  from  Seeds  of 
the  other  ;  thefe  are  generally  titled  Quilled- leaved 
Chryfanthemums ,  but  as  the  Seeds  faved  from  thefe 
degenerate  to  the  common  Sorts,  fo  they  do  not  merit 
a  particular  Denomination. 

Thefe  Plants  are  always  efteemed  as  annual,  fo  the 
Seeds  are  ufually  fown  upon  a  fender  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  African  Marigold,  for  the  Culture  of  which  we  fhall 
refer  the  Reader  to  that  Article  ;  but  as  the  Plants 
which  rife  from  Seeds,  do  many  of  them  produce  fingle 
Flowers,  although  the  Seeds  are  faved  from  the  beft 
double  Flowers,  therefore  many  Perfons  now  propa¬ 
gate  thefe  Plants  from  Cutings,  whereby  they  conti¬ 
nue  the  double  Sorts  only  •,  thefe  Cutings,  taken  from 
the  Plants  the  Begining  of  September ,  and  planted  in 
Pots,  will  readily  take  Root,  and  if  they  are  placed  un¬ 
der  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  fcreen  them  from  the  Froft  in 
Winter,  leting  them  have  free  Air  in  mild  Weather, 
they  will  live  through  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring 
thefe  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the 
Flower  Garden,  where  they  will  flower  in  June,  and 
continue  in  Succeffion  till  the  Froft  puts  a  flop  to  them  •, 
by  this  Method  all  the  Varieties  may  be  continued  with¬ 
out  Variation,  but  the  Plants  which  are  propagated  this 
Way  by  Cutings  will  become  barren  foon,  fo  will  not 
produce  Seeds. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  fends  out 
many  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  divide  into  Branches 
on  every  Side,  and  are  garnifhed  with  pretty  thick 
Leaves,  deeply  cut  into  many  Segments,  like  thofe  of 
the  laft  Sort ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  green,  the  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  {landing  upon 
pretty  long,  naked  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  very  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Greater  Daily  in  Size  and  Colour. 
It  flowers  in  June ,  and  continues  till  the  End  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  Sort  ripens  Seeds  every  Year  in  England,  by 
which  the  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  ;  for  if  the  Seeds 
are  fown  in  the  Spring  on  a  common  Border,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  in  fix  Weeks ;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery  Bed  at 
about  a  Foot  Diftance  every  Way,  and  kept  clean  from 
Weeds  till  Autumn,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  As  thefe 
Plants  extend  their  Branches  pretty  far  on  every  Side, 
fo  they  fhould  be  allowed  at  leaft  two  Feet  room  ; 
therefore  they  are  not  very  proper  Furniture  for  fmall 
Gardens,  where  there  is  not  Room  for  thefe  large  grow¬ 
ing  Plants,  but  in  large  Gardens  thefe  may  have  a  Place 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  planted  in  poor  dry  I.and,  or  up¬ 
on  Lime  Rubbilh,  they  will  not  grow  fo  vigorous  as  in 
good  Ground,  fo  they  will  endure  the  Coldlaetter,  and 
continue  longer  ;  for  when  their  Leaves  and  Branches 
are  leplete  with  Moiflure,  they  are  very  apt  to  rot  in  the 
Winter,  fo  are  feldom  of  long  Duration  ;  but  where 
the  Plants  have  grown  from  the  Joints  of  old  Walls  I 
have  known  them  continue  in  Vigour  feveral  Years. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Blands, 
from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  England,  where  it 
has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  feme  curious  Gardens, 
it  has  been  frequently  called  by  the  Gardeners  Pellitory 
of  Spain  from  the  very  warm  Tafte  which  it  hath, 
much  refembhng  the  Tafte  of  that  Plant. 

This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  two  Feet  hi^h, 
dividing  mto  many  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with 
pretty  thick  fucculent  Leaves,  of  a  grayiih  Colour,  cut 
into  many  narrow  Segments,  which  are  divided  into 
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ers  upon  the  fame  Plants  great  Part  of  the  Year,  for 
which  it  is  chiefly  efteemed.  This  Plant  will  perfect 
Seeds  in  England,  when  the  Seafons  are  favourable  ; 
but  as  the  Cutings  of  it  do  take  Root  fo  eafily,  if  plant¬ 
ed  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  fo  the  Seeds 
are  rarely  fown. 

As  this  Plant  is  a  Native  of  warm  Countries,  fo  it 
will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  Seafon  ;  therefore  when  the  Cutings  have  made  good 
Roots,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  Pot, 
and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  frefn  Root, 
then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  at  which  Time 
they  miift  be  removed  into  the  Green-hcufe  to  protect 
them  from  Froft,  but  in  mild  Weather  they  fhould  have 
Plenty  of  free  Air,  and,  during  the  Winter,  they  ihould 
be  frequently  refrelhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft  not  be 
given  them  in  too  great  Plenty  ;  in  Summer  they  will 
require  more  Moifture,  and  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  other  hardier  Kinds  of  exotick  Plants. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  ma¬ 
ny  Years  paft  to  Holland ,  were  the  Plants  were  ftrft 
raifed,  and  from  thence  all  the  other  Parts  of  Europe 
have  been  fupplied  with  this  Plant.  It  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk  about  two  Feet  high,  which  divides  into 
many  {lender  Branches  upward,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
Leaves,  much  indented  on  their  Edges,  each  Indenture 
terminating  in  a  foft  Spine  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  green, 
fet  dole  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  glo¬ 
bular,  and  formed  of  a  great  Number  of  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets,  which  are  tubular  and  even,  having  no 
Rays,  fo  are  naked,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour.  °The 
Flowers  appear  in  June,  and  continue  in  Succeffion  till 
the  Froft  flops  them  ;  this  may  be  propagated  by  Cut¬ 
ings  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  laft,  and  the  Plants 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Madrid-,  this 
hath  a  low  ftirubby  Stalk,  which  feldom  rifes  a  Foot 
high,  puting  out  feveral  {lender  ligneous  Branches, 
which  aie  garnifhed  with  narrow,  pale,  green  Leaves, 
thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches  are  indented  at 
their  Extremity  in  feveral  Parts,  but  the  upper  Leaves 
are  entire  ;  from  the  End  of  each  Branch  is  produced  a 
naKed  foot  Stalk,  fix  Inches  long,  fuftaining  one  ra¬ 
diated  Flower,,  of  a  Sulphur  Colour.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  June  and  July,  but  there  is  leldom  any 
Seeds  ripened  in  England  this  Sort  muft  be  ftieltered 
under  a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  for  unlefs  the  Win¬ 
ter  proves  very  favourable,  the  Plants  will  not  live  in 
the  open  Air  here.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings 
in  Summer,  as  the  two  laft  Sorts,  but  thefe  Cutings 
do  not  fo  readily  take  Root  as  thofe  do. 

CHRYSOBALANUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  5S5.  Icaco. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44.  Cocoa  Plum. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  divided 
into  five  Parts ,  _  almcft  to  the  Middle.  The  Flower  hath 
five  Petals,  which  Jpread  open,  and  ten  Stamina ,  five  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  Petals ,  the  other  are  Jhorter , 
and  are  terminated  by  Heart  -/leaped  Summits.  In  the  Cen¬ 
ter  is  fituated  an  oval  Ger men,  fupporting  a  trifid  fioort 
istyle,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  flefihy  Berry ,  inclofing  a  Nut  with  five  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Furrows. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seclion  of 
Linnaus  s  thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Polyandria  Montgy-  . 
nia,  but  it  would  be  more  properly  placed  in  the  third 
Section  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  for  the  Flowers  have  but  ten  - 
Stamina  and  three  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysobalanus  foliis  ovatis,  emarginatis,  fiori- 
lus  racemojis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Chryfobalanus  with  oval 
indented  Leaves,  f  lowers  growing  in  Bunches,  and  a 
fhrubby  Stalk.  I  his  is  the  Erutex  Cotini  fere  folio  crajfio , 
in  fiummit ate  deliquium  patient e,  frudlu  ovali  c<eruleo  cfiicu- 
lum  angulofum  continents.  The  Cocoa  Plum. 

2.  Chrv- 
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2.  Chrysobalanus  foliis  decompofitis ,  foliolis  ovatis 
integer  rinds.  Chryfobalanus  with  decompounded  .Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and  entire.  This  is  the  Icaco 
fruftu  purpureo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44.  Icaco  with  pur¬ 
ple  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
and  in  many  other  Parts  of  America ,  but  commonly 
near  the  Sea.  It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  about  eight 
or  ten  Feet  high,  fending  out  leveral  Side  Branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark,  fpoted  with 
white  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  ftiff  Leaves,  which 
are  indented  at  their  Ends,  in  form  of  a  Heart  •,  thefe 
are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  and  alfo  at  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches, 
the  Flowers  are  produced,  which  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  ; 
thefe  are  fmall  and  white,  having  ten  Stamina  in  each, 
five  of  which  Hand  out  beyond  the  Petals  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers,  the  other  five  are  fhorter,  and  are  terminated  by  yel¬ 
low  Summits.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Plums  about  the  Size  of  Damfons ;  fome  of  thefe  are 
blue,  fome  red,  and  others  yellow,  they  have  a  fweet 
lufcious  Tafte.  The  Spaniards ,  in  the  Ifland  of  Cuba , 
make  a  Conferve  of  thefe  Fruits.  The  Stone  of  the 
Plum  is  fhaped  like  a  Pear,  and  hath  five  longitudinal 
Ridges  on  it.  This  grows  naturally  on  moift  Land. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Ja¬ 
maica ,  with  the  Title  of  Plumiers ;  the  Stones  were  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame  Shape  of  thofe  of  the  former,  but  the 
Plants  have  Leaves  which  are  compounded  of  feveral 
winged  Leaves,  which  are  branched  out  oppofite,  each 
having  fix  or  feven  Pair  of  Pinnae  (or  Lobes).  This 
Sort  hath  not  flowered  in  England ,  fo  I  can  give  no  far¬ 
ther  Account  of  it. 

As  thefe  Trees  are  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts  of  A- 
merica ,  fo  they  will  not  thrive  in  England ,  unlefs  they 
are  kept^in  a  warm  Stove.  They  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  mull  be  obtained  from  the  Countries 
where  the  Plants  naturally  grow  ;  thefe  mull  be  fown 
in  the  Spring  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to 
water  the  Pots  every  other  Day,  if  the  Bed  is  warm, 
but  not  let  them  have  much  at  each  Time.  In  fix 
Weeks  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and,  if  properly  managed, 
will  be  fit  to  remove  in  a  Month’s  Time  after,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  feparated,  and  each  planted  in¬ 
to  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  fight  Kitchen  Garden 
Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken 
frelh  Root,  after  which  they  muft  have  Air  every  Day 
in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  their 
Waterings  during  the  Summer  fhould  be  frequent,  but 
fparing.  In  the  Autumn  the  Plants  muft  be  removed 
into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed, 
and  in  Winter  the  Plants  muft  not  have  too  much  Wa¬ 
ter,  left  it  occafions  their  throwing  off  their  Leaves.  In 
Summer  they  muft  have  a  good  Share  of  Air,  but  the 
Plants  in  the  Stove  fhould  be  conftantly  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame 
Countries. 

CHRYSOCOMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  845.  Bitten. 
Gen.  14.  Coma  aurea.  Boerh.  1.  p.  12 1.  Goldylocks. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  common  Empalement  is  imbricated,  the  Scales  are 
narrow ,  the  outer  being  convex  and  pointed •,  the  Flower  is 
compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which  are  tubular , 
equal,  and  Funnel-Jhaped ,  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim 
which  turn  back  -,  thefe  have  each  five  fhort  J lender  Stami¬ 
na,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits  -,  they  have  an  ob¬ 
long  Germen ,  fupporting  a  flender  Style,  crowned  by  two  ob¬ 
long  depreffed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
Jingle  oblong  compreffed  Seed,  crowned  with  hairy  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Limbus' s  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Polygamia 
Attqualis  •,  the  Plants  of  this  Sedtion  have  only  herma¬ 
phrodite  Florets  which  are  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysocoma  herbacea,  foliis  linearibus,  glabris , 
calycibus  laxis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  841.  Herbaceous  Gol¬ 
dylocks  with' narrow  fmooth  Leaves,  and  loofe  Empale- 
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ments.  This  is  the  Coma  aurea  Germanica  linari#  folio. 
Park.  Theat.  688.  German  Goldylocks. 

2.  Chrysocoma  herbacea  paniculata,  foliis  lanceola- 
tis  trinerviis,  punbiatis ,  midis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  841. 
Herbaceous  Goldylocks  with  Flowers  growing  in  Pani¬ 
cles,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having  three  Nerves. 
This  is  the  Conyza  lini  foliis  afperis ,  rigidis,  &  nervojis 
floribus  luteis  umbellatis.  Amman.  Ruth.  192.  Fleabane 
with  rough,  rigid.  Flax  Leaves,  having  Nerves,  and 
yellow  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels. 

3.  Chrysocoma  fruticofa  foliis  linearibus  dorfo  d.ecur- 
rentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  397-  Shrubby  Goldylocks  with 
very  narrow  Leaves,  whofe  back  Parts  run  along  the 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Coma  aurea  Africana  fruticans,  foliis 
linari<£  anguftis,  major.  Com.  Hort.  A?njl.  2.  p.  89.  Great¬ 
er,  fhrubby,  African  Goldylocks  with  narrow  Toad¬ 
flax  Leaves. 

4.  Chrysocoma  fubfruticofa ,  foliis  linearibus  fubtus 
pilojis,  floribus  ante  florefcentiam  cernuis.  Hort.  Cliff.  397. 
Shrubby  Goldylocks  with  very  narrow  Leaves,  which 
are  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  noding  be¬ 
fore  they  are  blown.  This  is  the  Coma  aurea  foliis  lina- 
ri#  anguftioribus  minor.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  89.  Leffer 
Goldylocks  with  narrower  Toad-flax  Leaves. 

5.  Chrysocoma  fuffruticofa,  foliis  linearibus  recur- 
vis ,  fcabris,  ciliatis,  floribus  erebiis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  841. 
Shrubby  Goldylocks  with  narrow  rough  Leaves  which 
are  recurved  and  hairy,  and  eredt  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Conyza  Africana ,  tenuifolia,fubfrutefcens,flore  aureo.  Hort. 
Elth.  104.  Tab.  88.  Narrow  leaved  African,  fhrubby 
Fleabane  with  a  Golden  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  and  alfo  in 
France  and  Italy  -,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  Stalk  •,  the  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
which  are  round,  ftiff,  and  clofely  garnifhed  with  long, 
narrow,  fmooth  Leaves,  which  come  out  without  any 
Order,  and  are  of  a  pale  green  Colour ;  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  divides  into  many  flender  Foot  Stalks,  each 
fuftaining  a  Angle  Head  of  Flowers,  which  are  compof¬ 
ed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets,  contained  in  one 
common  Empalement,  having  very  narrow  Scales. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  ftand  difpofed 
on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  in  form  of  an  Umbel.  Thefe 
appear  in  July ;  and  in  favourable  Seafons  are  fucceeded 
by  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  September,  foon  after  which  the 
Stalks  decay  to  the  Root,  and  new  ones  arile  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring. 

This  Plant  is  generally  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Roots,  that  being  the  moft  expeditious  Method ;  for 
the  feedling  Plants  do  not  flower  till  the  fecond  or  third 
Year.  The  beft  Time  to  remove  the  Plants,  and  part 
their  Roots,  is  foon  after  the  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn, 
that  the  Plants  may  get  frelh  Roots  before  Winter.  It 
delights  in  a  dry  loofe  Soil,  in  which  it  will  five  in  the 
open  Air,  and  propagate  by  its  Roots  very  fail,  but  in 
ftrong  wet  Land,  the  Roots  often  rot  in  Winter. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  Peterfburgh,  Part  of  which 
I  received  from  the  late  Dr.  Amman,  who  was  Profeffor 
of  Botany  in  that  Univerfity.  This  Plant  hath  a  peren¬ 
nial  creeping  Root,  which  fpreads  on  every  Side  to  a 
confiderable  Diftance,  fending  up  many  eredt  Stalks, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  flat  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  end¬ 
ing  in  Points  ;  thefe  are  rough,  and  have  three  longitu¬ 
dinal  Veins ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  branch  out, 
and  form  loofe  Panicles  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  This  flowers  in 
June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

It  propagates  too  fall;  by  its  creeping  P„oots,  to  be 
admited  into  the  Flower  Garden,  for  the  Roots  will  of¬ 
ten  extend  two  or  three  Feet  every  Way,  in  the  Compafs 
of  one  Year,  fo  that  they  will  interfere  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Flowers  ;  but  as  the  Plants  will  grow  in  any 
Soil  or  Situation,  fo  a  few  Roots  may  be  planted  on  the 
Side  of  extenfive  rural  Walks  round  the  Borders  ol 
Fields,  where  they  will  require  no  Care,  and  their 
Flowers  will  make  a  good  Appearance,  and  continue 
long  in  Beauty. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  rifes  with  a  ligneous  Stalk  about  a  Foot 
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high,  dividing  into  many  fmall  Branches,  which  grow 
two  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves, 
of  a  deep  green,  coming  out  on  every  Side  without  Or¬ 
der  ;  the  back  Part  of  each  Leaf  hath  a  fmall  fhort  Ap¬ 
pendix,  which  runs  along  the  Stalks.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  on  (lender  naked 
Fcot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  but  are  larger.  This  Plant 
flowers  great  Part  of  the  Year,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
efteemed  ;  the  Seeds  ripen  very  well  in  Autumn,  which 
if  fown  on  a  common  Border  of  light  Earth  in  the  Spring, 
the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
Pots,  to  be  removed  into  Shelter  in  Winter,  for  thefe 
Plants  will  not  live  through  the  Winter,  in  the  open  Air 
in  England. 

The  mod  expeditious  Method  of  propagating  this 
Plant,  is  by  Cutings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  common 
Border,  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  covered 
with  Hand  Glades,  will  easily  take  Root,  provided  they 
are  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  and  duly  watered  :  When 
thefe  have  gotten  good  Roots  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot,  filled 
with  light  Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  expofed  with 
other  hardy  exotick  Plants  till  Alitumn,  when  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  during  the 
Winter  Seafon  ;  they  fhould  enjoy  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air  in  mild  Weather,  for  they  only  require  Protection 
from  Froft,  fo  muft  not  be  too  tenderly  treated. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  is  a  much  lefs 
Plant  than  the  former,  feldom  rifmg  much  above  a  Foot 
high ;  it  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  branching  out  in  the 
fame  Manner  ;  the  Leaves  are  fhorter,  and  a  little  hairy ; 
the  Flowers  are  not  half  fo  large,  of  a  pale  Sulphur 
Colour,  and  nod  on  one  Side  before  they  are  blown. 
This  alfo  flowers  great  Part  of  the  Year,  and  ripens 
Seeds  very  well ;  but  this  is  generally  propagated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  former,  and  the  Plants  require  the 
fame  Treatment. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country 
as  the  two  former  •,  this  hath  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
feldom  rifes  above  fix  Inches  high,  branching  out  on 
every  Side ;  the  Leaves  come  out  on  every  Side  the 
Branches,  which  are  very  narrow,  fhort,  rough,  and  re- 
flexed  ;  the  Flowers  ftand  fingle  on  the  Top  of  naked 
Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Branches ;  thefe  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
laft,  and  ftand  ereeft.  This  Plant  requires  the  fame 
Treatment  as  the  two  former,  and  is  propagated  by 
Cutings  in  the  fame  Manner. 


Gen.  Plant.  233.  Ca 
The  Star  Apple. 


CHRYSOPHYLLUM.  Lin 

nito.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  9.  Tab.  9. 

The  Char  a  biers  are. 

The  Einpalement  is  permanent ,  and  confifts  of  five  fma 
roundifh  concave  Leaves ;  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  fi 
Petals,  which  fpread  open ,  and  are  cut  in  the  Middle  h 
two  Parts-,  it  hath  five  Stamina  placed  alternate  to  t 
Segments  of  the  Petals  and  terminated  by  Heart -fhaped  Sw 
mits  :  The  oval  Germen  isfituated  in  the  Center ,  fuppor 
ing  a  floor t  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Ge 
men  afterward  becomes  a  large ,  oval,  flefloy  Fruit ,  inclofi 
three  or  four  flat  Seeds ,  having  hard  Shells.. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion 
Linnaeus  s  filth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Mono gy  nit 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysophyllum  foliis  ohlongo-ovatis ,  fuper 
glabns  fubtus  ferrugineis,  floribus  alaribus  corymbot 
Chryfophyllum  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  fmooth  abov 
and  of  an  Iron  Colour  on  their  under  Side,  and  Flowe 
growing  m  a  Corymbus  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk 
1  his  is  the  Cam  to folio fubtus  aureo,  frubiu  oliv <e  forn 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  10.  The  Damfon  Tree 

2.  Chrysophyllum  foliis  lanceolatis,  fubtus  aurei 
flanbus  racemofis  terminalibus.  Chryfophyllum  with  Spea 
Hijed  Leaves,  of  a  Gold  Colour" on  their  under  Sid 
and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches  from  the  Ends  of  tl 
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Branches.  This  is  the  Cainito  folio  fubtus  aureo,  fruMt 
maliformi.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  10.  The  Star  Apple. 

Thefe  Trees  grow  natural Jy  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
the  firft  Sort  rifes  from  twenty  to  thirty  Feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  Leaves,  fmooth  above,  and  of  an  Iron  Colour 
on  their  under  Side;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  ! 
Side  of  the  Branches,  at  the  feting  on  of  the  Leaves,  in 
round  Clufters,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oval,  fmooth 
pulpy  Fruit,  inclofing  three  or  four  hard  flat  Seeds.  * 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Trunk  to  the 
Heighth  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet,  dividing  into  many 
flender  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhap- 
ed  Leaves,  coming  out  without  Order  ;  from  the  Winaj 
of  the  Leaves,  and  alfo  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunches,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  round  pulpy  Fruit  the  Size  of  a  Golden 
Pippin,  containing  many  fiat  hard  Seeds. 

The  Fruit  of  both  thefe  Trees  are  very  rough  and 
aftringent  at  firft,  but  by  lying  fome  Time  after  they 
are  gathered,  they  become  mellow,  like  the  Medlar. 
The  Timber  of  both  thefe  Trees  is  ufed  in  Buildings,' 
and  for  Shingles  to  cover  their  Houfes. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  feveral  curious  Gardens 
for  the  Beauty  of  their  Leaves,  whofe  under  Sides  fhine 
like  Sattin,  the  upper  Sides  are  of  a  deep  green.  The 
Leaves  continue  all  the  Year,  fo  make  a°  very  pretty 
Appearance  in  the  Stove  at  all  Seafons. 

Thefe  Trees,  being  Natives  of  .the  warmeft  Parts  of 
the  World,  cannot  be  preferved  in  this  Country,  with-  ' 
out  being  kept  in  the  warmeft  Stoves ;  and  fhould  always 
remain  in  the  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  otherwife  they 
will  make  but  little  Progrefs.  They  are  all  of  them 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the 
Places  of  their  Growth  ;  for  they  do  not  produce  Fruit 
in  Europe.  Thefe  Seeds  muft  be  frefh,  otherwife  they 
will  not  grow;  and  if  they  are  fent  over  in  Sand,  it  will 
preferve  them  from  drying  too  much  ;  when  the  Seeds 
arrive,  they  muft  be  fown  as  foon  as  pofiible  in  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  If  the  Seeds  are  good, 
and  the  Bed  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Warmth,  the 
Plants  will  appear  in  five  or  fix  Weeks  ;  and  in  about 
two  Months  after,  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant ; 
in  doing  of  which,  the  Plants,  with  all  the  Earth,  fhould 
be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots  very  carefully,  and  feparated 
with  their  Roots  entire,  and  each  planted  into  a  fingle 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  a- 
gain  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark;  watering  and 
fhading  them  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root.  °If  the 
hot  Bed  in  which  thefe  Plants  are  plunged,  is  from 
Time  to  Time  ftired,  and  a  little  frefh  Tan  added  to  it, 
to  renew  the  Heat  when  it  declines,  the  Plants  will  make 
good  Progrefs ;  and  in  three  or  four  Months  will  be 
near  a  Foot  high,  and  may  then  be  fhifted  into  Pots  a 
fmall  Size  larger  than  thofe  they  before  were  in.  If 
thefe  Plants  are  conftantly  kept  in  a  warm  Bed  in  the 
Stove,  and  fhifted  twice  a  Year,  to  renew  the  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  they  will  thrive  very  faft,  and  put  out  their 
Side  Branches,  fo  as  to  make  a  handfome  Appearance 
in  the  Stove,  with  other  curious  Plants  of  the  fame 
Country  ;  for  though  they  do  not  produce  either  Flow¬ 
ers  or  Fruit,  yet  as  they  keep  their  Leaves  through  the 
Year,  which  are  fo  very  beautiful,  they  deferve  a  Place 
in  the  Stove,  better  than  moft  other  Plants.  The  chief 
Care  they  require,  is  to  keep  them  conftantly  in  a  pro¬ 
per  Degree  of  Heat,  and  never  to  put  them  into  too 
large  Pots ;  and  in  Winter  they  fhould  not  have  too 
much  Water ;  about  twice  a  Week  will  be  often  enough 
to  water  them ;  and  in  the  Depth  of  Winter  they  fhould 
not  have  much  at  each  Time. 

Thefe  Trees  are  frequently  propagated  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  by  planting  of  their  Branches  (as  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  Perfons  of  Credit) ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of 
their  being  propagated  in  England  by  that  Method. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  493; 
[XPfroo-TrAi 11/iov,  of  xpvo-o*;.  Gold,  and  cnrXriv,  the  Spleen; 

a.  a  I  lant,  the  F  lowers  of  which  are  of  a  golden  Co- 

lour. 
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lour,  and  good  againft  Difeafes  of  the  Spleen],  Gol¬ 
den  Saxifrage. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

phe  Empalement  is  divided  into  four  or  five  Parts ,  which 
fpread  open ,  are  coloured ,  and  permanent.  Phe  Flower 
hath  no  Petals ,  but  eight  or  ten  Stamina ,  which  are  Jhort , 
ereB,  and  fiand  oppofite  to  the  Angles  of  the  Empalement , 
terminated  by  Jingle  Summits :  Phe  Germen  is  immerfed  in 
the  Empalement ,  fupporting  two  Jhort  Styles ,  crowned  by 
cbtufe  Stigma.  Phe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Capfule 
with  two  Beaks ,  opening  with  two  Valves ,  and  filled  with 
fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linn  ecus’ %  tenth  Clafs,  entitled  Decandria  Digynia , 
the  Flowers  having  ten  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Chrysosplenium  foliis  alter nis.  Flor.  Suec.  317. 
Golden  Saxifrage  with  alternate  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Saxifraga  aurea  foliis  pedi culis  oblongis  injidentibus.  Rail 
Syn.  FUJI.  206.  Golden  Saxifrage  with  Leaves  growing 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks. 

2.  Chrysosplenium  foliis  oppofitis.  Sauv.  Monfp. 
128.  Golden  Saxifrage  with  oppofite  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Chryfofplenium  foliis  amplioribus  auriculatis.  Pourn. 
Infi.  146.  Golden  Saxifrage  with  larger  eared  Leaves. 

Thefe  two  Plants  are  found  growing  wild  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  upon  marlhy  Soils  and  Bogs,  asalfo 
in  moift  fhady  Woods,  and  are  feldom  propagated  in 
Gardens ;  where,  if  any  Perfon  have  Curiolity  to  cul¬ 
tivate  them,  they  rnuft  planted  in  very  moift  fhady 
Places,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  They  flower  in 
March  and  April. 

CIBOULS,  or  CHIBOULS.  See  Cepa. 

CICER,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  783.  Pourn.  Lnft.  R.  H. 
Pab.  2 1  o.  [This  Plant  is  called  Cicer ,  of  K»W,  Strength, 
becaufe  it  is  faid  to  ftrengthen  :  It  is  alfo  called  Arieta- 
ria ,  becaufe  the  Seeds  of  it  refemble  the  Head  of  a 
Ram],  Cicer,  or  Chich  Peafe. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

Phe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  five  Segments, 
four  of  which  lie  upon  the  Standard-,  the  two  middle  which 
are  the  longefi  are  joined,  the  other  is  under  the  Keel.  Phe 
Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind  -,  the  Standard  is  large , 
roundifh ,  and  plain  the  Wings  are  much  fhorter  and  cb¬ 
tufe ,  the  Keel  is  fhorter  than  the  Wings ,  and  is  Jharp 
pointed.  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  nine  of  them  being  joined 
and  the  tenth  is  feparate,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits. 
It  hath  an  oval  Germen  fupporting  a  fingle  Style ,  crowned 
by  an  'obtufe  Stigma.  Phe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
turgid  fwelling  Pod  of  a  rhomboidal  Figure,  inclofing  two 
roundifh  Seeds,  with  a  Protuberance  on  their  Side. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus’ s  feven- 
teenth  Clafs,  entitled  Diadelphia  Decandria ,  from  the 
Flower  having  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bodies. 

There  is  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Cicer  foliolis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  370.  Chich  Peafe 
with  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cicer fativum.  C.  B.  P. 
347.  Garden  Chich  Peafe. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  a  red  Seed,  which  dif¬ 
fers  from  it  in  nothing  but  the  Colour. 

It  is  much  cultivated  in  Spain ,  being  one  of  the  In¬ 
gredients  in  their  Olios,  and  is  there  called  Garavance  ; 
it  is  alfo  cultivated  in  France ,  but  in  England  it  is  rarely 
fown. 

The  Plant  is  annual,  fhooting  out  feveral  Stalks 
from  the  Root,  which  are  about  two  Feet  long  ;  thefe 
are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  long  winged  Leaves  of  a 
grayifh  Colour,  compofed  of  feven  or  nine  Pair  of 
fmall  roundifh  Leaves  (or  Lobes)  terminated  by  an  odd 
one,  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  From  the  Side 
of  the  Branches  come  out  the  Flowers,  fometimes  one, 
at  other  Times  two  together.  They  are  lhaped  like 
thofe  of  Peafe,  but  are  much  final ler  and  white,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
hairy  Pods,  including  two  Seeds  in  each,  which  are 
the  Size  of  common  Peafe,  but  have  a  little  Knob  or 
Protuberance  on  one  Side. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring, 
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in  the  fame  Manner  as  Peafe,  making  Drills  with  a 
Hoe,  about  an  Inch  and  Half  deep,  in  which  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  at  about  two  Inches  afunder,  then  with 
a  Rake  draw  the  Earth  into  the  Drill  to  cover  the  Seeds. 
The  Drills  fhould  be  made  at  three  Feet  Diftance  from 
each  other,  that  there  may  be  Room  for  their  Branches 
to  fpread,  when  the  Plants  are  fully  grown,  as  alfo  to 
hoe  the  Ground  between  them,  to  keep  it  clean  from 
Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  thefe  Plants  require. 

This  Plant  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Auguft ;  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm  and  dry, 
the  Plants  decay  before  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

CICHORIUM,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  825.  Pourn.  Infi . 
R.  H.  Pab.  272.  [m^Jpiov,  or  xixppuov,  of  k to  find, 
becaufe  found  every  where  in  walking  ;  or,  as  others 
fay,  of  mu,  to  go,  and  %up<§*i  a  Place],  Succory. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

Phe  Flower  hath  a  common  fcaly  Empalement ,  which  at 
firfi  is  cylindrical,  but  is  afterward  expanded  the  Scales 
are  narrow,  Spear-fhaped,  and  equal.  Phe  Flower  is 
compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  are  plain , 
uniform,  and  Jland  circularly,  each  having  one  Petal , 
which  is  Pongue-fhaped,  and  cut  into  five  Segments.  Phef  ■ 
have  five  fhort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  five  cornered, 
cylindrical  Summits.  Phe  Germen  is  fituated  under  the 
Petal,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style ,  crowned  by  two  turning 
Stigmas :  Phe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fingle  Seed ,  in - 
clo fed  with  a  Down ,  and  fhut  up  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion 
of  Linnaus’ s  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  aqualis.  The  Plants  of  this  Section  have  only 
hermaphrodite  fruitful  Florets. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cichorium  caule  fimplici,  foliis  dentato-finuatis. 
Fler.  Suec.  650.  Succory,  with  a  fingle  Stalk  and  in¬ 
dented  finuated  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cichorium  fylvefire 
five  ojficinarum.  C.  B.  P.  12  6.  Wild  Succory. 

2.  Cichorium  caule  dichotomo  fpinofo.  Hort,  Cliff* 
388.  Succory  with  a  prickly  Stalk  divided  by  Pairs* 
This  is  the  Cichorium  Ipinofum.  C.  B.P.  126.  Prickly 
Succory. 

3.  Cichorium  caule  fimplici,  foliis  integris,  crenatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  389.  Succory  with  a  fingle  Stalk,  and  en¬ 
tire  crenated  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cichorium  latifolium , 
five  endivia  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  125.  Broad  leaved  Suc¬ 
cory,  or  common  Endive. 

4.  Cichorium  caule  fimplici,  foliis  fimbriatis ,  crifpis . 
Succory  with  a  fingle  Stalk,  and  fringed,  curled  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Endivia  crifpa.  C.  B.  P,  125.  Curled  En¬ 
dive. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Sides  of  Roads 
and  in  fhady  Lanes,  in  many  Parts  of  England:  This 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  no  other  Way  differing  from 
the  Garden  Succory,  but  by  the  latter  being  cultivated 
in  Gardens  •,  indeed,  moft  of  the  Writers  on  Botany, 
have  confounded  the  two  Sorts  together ;  for  the  Gar¬ 
den  Succory  which  is  deferibed  in  moft  of  the  old  Books, 

I  take  to  be  the  broad  leaved  Endive,  which  is  the 
third  Sort  here  enumerated,  for  I  have  many  Years 
cultivated  both  Sorts  in  the  Garden,  without  finding 
either  of  them  alter.  There  is  an  effential  Difference 
between  thefe,  for  the  wild  Succory  hath  a  perennial 
creeping  Root,  whereas  the  other  is  at  moft  but  a  bi¬ 
ennial  Plant ;  and  if  the  Seeds  of  the  latter  are  fown  in 
the  Spring,  the  Plants  will  flower  and  produce  Seeds 
the  fame  Year,  and  perifh  in  Autumn,  fo  that  it  may 
rather  be  called  annual.  The  wild  Succory  fends  out 
from  the  Roots  long  Leaves,  which  are  jaged  to  the 
Mid-rib,  each  Segment  ending  in  a  Point ;  from  be¬ 
tween  thefe  arife  the  Stalks,  which  grow  from  three  to 
four  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  fhaped  like 
thofe  at  the  Bottom,  but  are  fmaller,  and  embrace  the 
Stalks  at  their  Bafe.  Thefe  branch  out  above  into  fe¬ 
veral  fmaller  Stalks,  which  have  the  fame  Leaves,  but 
fmaller  and  lefs  jaged  the  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  of  a  fine  blue  Co¬ 
lour  *,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds,  inclofed  in  a 
Down.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September . 

Tha 
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The  fccond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Coafts  in 
Sicily  and  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  fends 
out  from  the  Root  many  long  Leaves,  which  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges,  and  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground, 
from  between  thefe  arife  the  Stalks,  which  have  very 
few  Leaves,  and  thofe  are  fmall  and  entire :  Thefe 
Stalks  are  divided  in  Forks  upward,  from  between  thefe 
come  out  the  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  blue,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort ;  the  Ends  of  the  fmaller  Branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  Star-like  Spines,  which  are  very  fharp. 
This  Plant  is  biennial  with  us  in  England ,  and  in  cold 
Winters  is  frequently  killed.  It  flowers  and  feeds 
about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former  Sort,  and  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Endive. 

The  broad  leaved  Succory  or  Endive,  differs  from 
the  wild  Sort  in  its  Duration,  the  Root  always  perifh- 
ing  after  it  has  ripened  Seeds  :  The  Leaves  are  broader, 
rounder  at  the  Top,  and  not  lacinated  on  the  Sides  as 
the  Leaves  of  the  wild  ;  the  Branches  are  more  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  the  Stalks  never  rife  fo  high. 

This  Sort  is  not  much  cultivated  in  the  Englifb  Gar¬ 
dens  at  prefent,  for  the  curled  Endive  being  much  ten¬ 
derer,  and  not  fo  bitter,  is  generally  prefered  to  it. 
The  broad  leaved  and  curled  Endive  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  only  Varieties  from  each  other,  which  hath 
accidentally  been  produced  by  Culture  ;  but  from  hav¬ 
ing  cultivated  both  near  forty  Years,  I  could  never 
find  that  they  ever  altered,  otherwife  than  by  the  curl¬ 
ed  Sort  coming  more  or  lefs  curled  ;  for  the  common 
broad  leaved  Endive,  hath  much  fhorter  Leaves  than 
the  curled,  which  are  rounded  at  their  Ends ;  thefe 
have  only  a  few  flight  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  and 
the  Stalks  grow  more  eredt,  having  but  few  Leaves  up¬ 
on  them.  This  Sort,  when  blanched,  is  very  apt  to 
have  a  bitter  Tafce,  which  has  occafioned  its  being  ge¬ 
nerally  negledted  in  England ,  but  in  Italy  it  is  ftill  cul¬ 
tivated  in  their  Gardens. 

Ail  the  Sorts  of  Succory  are  efteemed  aperitive  and 
diuretic,  opening  Obffrudtions  of  the  Liver,  and  good 
for  the  Jaundice  ;-  it  provokes  Urine,  and  cleanfes  the 
urinary  Paffages  of  flimy  Humours,  which  may  flop 
their  Paffage. 

The  curled  Endive  is  now  much  cultivated  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens,  being  one  of  the  principal  Ingredi¬ 
ents  in  the  Sallads  of  Autumn  and  Winter,  for  which 
Purpofe  it  is  continued  as  long  as  the  Seafons  will  per¬ 
mit.  i  fhall  therefore  give  Directions  for  the  managing 
or  this  Plant,  lo  as  to  have  it  in  Perfection  during  the 
A  u  t  u  m  n  and  Winter  M onths . 


The  firft  Seafon  for  lowing  of  thefe  Seeds  is  in  M 
for  thofe  which  are  fown  earlier  in  the  Year,  genera 
run  up  to  Seed,  before  they  have  arrived  to  a  pro] 
Size  for  blanching  ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  tl 
the  oeeds  fown  in  May  in  the  rich  Grounds  near 
don,  will  run  to  Seeds  the  fame  Autumn  ;  but  in  Sii 
ations  which  are  colder,  they  are  not  fo  apt  to  run  t 
therefore  there  fhould  be  fome  Seeds  fown  about  i 
Middle  or  latter  End  of  that  Month.  The  fecond  fo 
mg  fhould  be  about  the  Middle  of  June ,  and  the  1 
Time  in  the  Middle  of  July.  From  thefe  three  dif 
rent  Crops,  there  will  be  a  Supply  for  the  Table  duri 
the  whole  Seafon ;  for  there  will  be  Plants  of  ea 
fowing,  very  different  in  their  Growth,  fo  that  th< 
wfll  be  three  different  Crops  from  the  fame  Beds 
When  the  Plants  come  up  they  muff  be  kept  cle 
rrom  Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather  duly  watered, 
keep  them  growing  till  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  wb 
there  fhould  be  an  open  Spot  of  rich  Ground  prepar 
to  receive  the  Plants,  in  Size  proportionable  to  t 
Quantity  intended.  When  the  Ground  is  well  dug  a 
leveled,  il  it  fhould  be  very  dry,  it  muff  be  well  v 

ffon!  Prepare  “  t0/eCeiVf  Che  PlantS  •’  then  the  ^ 
fhould  be  drawn  up  from  the  Seed  Bed  carefully  fo 

not  to  break  their  Roots,  drawing  out  all  tlJlarg 

Which  il  Slthe  ma  reS  t0  S£t  m0re  Strengt 
which,  when  they  have  Room  to  grow  bv  tafi 

•'V.ay  the  large  ones,  they  will  loon  do.  As  the  Jflai 

"nraaTthePVtlieywUldbe,plaCed 

the  fame  W  ay,  and  every  Handful  as  tb 
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are  drawn,  fhould  have  the  Tops  of  their  Leaves  fhort- 
ened,  to  make  them  of  equal  Length  :  This  will  ren¬ 
der  the  planting  of  them  much  eafier,  than  when  the 
Plants  are  promifcuoufly  mixed.  Heads  and  Tails  • 
Then  the  Ground  fhould  be  marked  out  in  Rows  at 
one  Foot  afunder,  and  the  Plants  fet  ten  Inches  diftant 
in  the  Rows,  clofing  the  Earth  well  to  their  Roots 
and  let  them  be  well  watered ;  and  repeat  this  every 
other  Evening,  till  the  Plants  have  taken  good  Root 
after  which  they  muff  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds. 

When  the  Plants  of  the  Seed  Bed  have  been  thus 
thined,  they  fhould  be  well  cleaned  from  Weeds  and 
watered,  which  will  encourage  the  Growth  of  the  re¬ 
maining  Plants,  fo  that  in  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight  af¬ 
ter,  there  may  be  another  thining  made  of  the  Plants 
which  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  fame  Manner.  And 
at  about  the  fame  Diflance  of  Time,  the  third  and  laft 
drawing  of  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted. 

Thofe  Plants  which  were  the  firft  tranfplanted,  will 
be  fit  to  blanch  by  the  latter  End  of  July  at  fartheft  - 
and  if  they  are  properly  managed,  in  three  Weeks  or 
a  Month,  they  will  be  fufficrently  blanched  for  Ufe 
which'will  be  as  foon  as  thefe  Sallads  are  commonly  re¬ 
quired  ;  for  during  the  Continuance  of  good  Cos  Let¬ 
tuce,  few  Perfons  care  for  Endive  in  their  Sallads  ;  nor 
indeed,  is  it  fo  proper  for  warm  Weather.  If  any  of 
the  Plants  fhould  put  out  Flower  Stems,  they  fhould 
be  immediately  pulled  up  and  carried  away,  being  cr00d 
for  nothing,  fo  fhould  not  be  lefrfto  incommode  the 
neighbouring  Plants.  As  the  Quantity  of  Roots  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  Supply  of  a  middling  Family  is  not  very 
great,  fo  there  fhould  not  be  too  many  Plants  tied  up 
to  blanch  at  the  fame  Time,  therefore  the  largeft 
fhould  be  firft  tied,  and  in  a  Week  after  thofe  of  the 
next  Size ;  fo  that  there  may  be  three  different  Times 
of  blanching  the  Plants,  on  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground. 
But  as  in  fome  large  Families  there  is  a  great  Confump- 
tion  of  this  Herb  for  Soups,  fo  the  Quantities  of  Plants 
fhould  be  proportionably  greater,  at  each  Time  of 
planting  and  blanching.  The  Manner  of  blanching  is 
the  next  Thing  to  be  treated  of,  therefore  in  order5 to 
this  you  fhould  provide  a  Parcel  of  fmall  Ofier  Twfos 
(or  Bafs  Mat)  to  tie  up  fome  of  the  largeft  Heads  to 
blanch  ;  which  Ihould  be  done  in  a  dry  Afternoon, 
when  there  is  neither  Dew  nor  Rain  to  moiften  the 
Leaves  in  the  Middle  of  the  Plants,  which  would  oc- 
cafion  their  roting  foon  after  their  being  tied  up.  The 
Manner  of  doing  it  is  as  follows,  viz.  You  muft Srft  ga¬ 
ther  up  all  the  inner  Leaves  of  the  Plant  in  a  regular 
Order,  into  one  Hand,  and  then  take  up  thofe  on  the 
Outfide  that  are  found,  pulling  off  and  throwing  away, 
all  the  roten  and  decayed  Leaves  which  lie  next  the 
Ground;  obferving  to  place  the  Outfide  Leaves  all¬ 
round  the  Middle  ones,  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  na¬ 
tural  Order  of  their  Growth,  fo  as  not  to  crofs  each 
other:  Then  having  got  the  whole  Plant  clofe  up  in 
your  Hand,  tie  it  up  with  the  Twig,  Bafs,  at 
about  two  Inches  below  the  Top,  very  clofe;  and 
about  a  W eek  after  go  over  the  Plants  again,  and  give 
them  another  Tie  about  the  Middle  of  the  Plant,  to 
prevent  the  Heart  Leaves  from  burfting  out  on  one 
Side;  which  they  are  fubjedt  to  do,  as  the  Plants  mow, 
if  not  prevented  this  Way. 

In  doing  of  this  you  need  only  tie  up  the  largeft 
Plants  firft,  and  fo  go  over  the  Piece  once  a  Week,  as 
the  Plants  increafe  in  their  Growth  ;  by  which  Means 
you  will  continue  the  Crop  longer,  than  if  they  were 
all  tied  up  at  one  Time :  For  when  they  are  quite 
blanched,  which  will  be  in  three  Weeks  or  a  Month 
alter  tying,  they  will  not  hold  found  and  good  above- 
ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight,  efpecially  if  the  Seafon  proves 
wety  Therefore  it  is  that  I  would  advife  tofow  at  three 
or  fom  different  Seafons,  that  you  may  have  a  Supply 
as  long  as  the  Weather  will  permit.  But  in  order  to 
this,  you  muft  tranfplant  all  the  Plants  of  the  laft 
fowing  under  warm  Walls,  Pales,  or  Hedges,  to  fcreen 
the  Plants  fiom  I1  roft  ;  and  if  the  Winter  Ihould  prove 
very  fharp,  you  fhould  cover  them  with  fome  Peafe 
Haulm,  or  inch  other  light  Covering,  which  fhould 
be  conftantly  taken  off  in  mild  Weather :  Thefe  Bor-  ' 

ders 
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3ers  fhauld  alfo  be  as  dry  as  poffible,  for  thefe  Plants 
ire  very  fubjeft  to  rot,  if  planted  in  a  moift  Soil  in 
Winter. 

Although  I  before  directed  the  tying  up  of  the  Plants 
■o  blanch  them,  yet  this  is  only  to  be  underftood  for 
•he  two  fir  ft  Sowings ;  for  after  October,  when  the 
Nio-hts  begin  to  be  frofty,  thofe  Plants  which  are  fo 
ar  above  Ground  will  be  liable  to  be  much  prejudiced 
thereby,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  covered  in  frofty 
Weather ;  therefore  the  beft  Method  is,  to  take  up  your 
Plants  of  the  latter  Sowings  in  a  very  dry  Day,  and 
with  a  large  flat  pointed  Dibble,  plant  them  into  the 
Sides  of  Trenches  of  Earth,  which  fhould  be  laid  very 
upright,  fideways,  towards  the  Sun,  with  the  Tops  of 
the  Plants  only  out  of  the  Ground,  fo  that  the  hafty 
Rains  may  run  off,  and  the  Plants  be  kept  dry,  and 
fecured  from  Frofts. 

The  Plants  thus  planted,  will  be  blanched  fit  for  Ufe 
in  about  three  Weeks  or  a  Month’s  Time,  after  which 
it  will  not  keep  good  long  •,  you  fhould  therefore  keep 
planting  fome  frefh  ones  into  Trenches  every  Week  or 
Fortnight  at  fartheft,  that  you  may  have  a  Supply  for 
the  Table  ;  and  thofe  which  were  laft  tranfplanted  out 
of  the  Seed  Beds,  fhould  be  preferved  till  February  or 
March ,  before  they  are  planted  to  blanch  ;  fo  that  from 
this  you  may  be  fupplied  until  the  Begining  of  'Aprils 
or  later  :  For  at  this  laft  Planting  into  the  Trenches,  it 
will  keep  longer  than  in  Winter,  the  Days  growing 
longer  •,  and  the  Sun,  advancing  with  more  Strength, 
dries  up  the  Moifture  much  fooner  than  in  Winter, 
which  will  prevent  the  roting  of  thefe  Plants.. 

When  your  Endive  is  blanched  enough  for  Ufe,  you 
muftdig  it  up  with  a  Spade-,  and  after  having  cleared 
tt  from  all  the  Outfide  green  and  decayed  Leaves,  you 
fhould  wafh  it  well  in  two  or  three  different  Waters  to 
clear  it  the  better  from  Slugs,  and  other  Vermin,  which 
commonly  fhelter  themfelves  amongft  the  Leaves  there¬ 
of,  and  then  you  may  ferve  it  up  to  the  Table  with 
ether  Sallading. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  Supply  of  good  Seeds  for  the 
next  Seafon,  you  muff  look  over  thofe  Borders  where 
the  laft  Crop  was  tranfplanted,  before  you  put  them  in¬ 
to  the  Trenches  to  blanch  ;  and  make  Choice  of  fome 
of  the  largeft,  loundeft,  and  moft  curled  Plants,  in 
Number  according  to  the  Quantity  of  Seeds  required  : 
For  a  fmall  Family,  a  dozen  of  good  Plants  will  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  enough  ;  and  for  a  large,  two  dozen  or 
thirty.  Plants. 

Thefe  fhould  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  under  a 
Hedge  or  Pale,  at  about  eighteen  Inches  Diftance,  in  one 
Row  about  ten  Inches  from  the  Hedge,  &c.  This  Work 
fhould  be  done  in  the  Begining  of  March ,  if  the  Sea¬ 
fon  is  mild,  otherwife  it  may  be  defered  a  Fortnight 
longer.  When  the  Flower  Stems  begin  to  advance, 
they  fhould  be  fupported  with  a  Packthread,  which 
fhould  be  fattened  to  Nails  driven  into  the  Pale,  or  to 
the  Stakes  of  the  Hedge,  and  run  along  before  the 
Stems,  to  draw  them  upright  clofe  to  the  Hedge  or 
Pale,  otherwife  they  will  be  liable  to  break  with  the 
ftrong  Winds.  Obferve  alfo  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  about  the  Begining  of  July  your  Seeds  will 
begin  to  ripen  •,  therefore,  as  foon  as-you  find  the  Seeds 
are  quite  ripe,  you  muff  cut  off  the  Stalks,  and  expofe 
them  to  the  Sun  upon  a  coarfe  Cloth  to  dry  ;  and  then 
beat  out  the  Seeds,  which  muft  be  dried,  and  put  up 
in  Bags  of  Paper,  and  preferved  for  Ufe  in  fome  dry 
Place.  But  I  would  here  caution  you,  not  to  wait  for 
all  the  Seeds  ripening  upon  the  fame  Plant;  for  if  fo, 
all  the  firft  ripe  and  beft  of  the  Seeds  will  fcatter  and 
be  loft  before  the  other  ape  near  ripe ;  fo  great  a  Diffe¬ 
rence  is  there  in  the  Seeds  of  the  fame  Plant  being  ripe. 

The  wild  Succory  (of  which  there  are  fome  Varieties 
in  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers)  is  feldom  propagated  in 
Gardens  ;  it  growing  wild  in  unfrequented  Lanes  and 
Dunghills  in  divers  Parts  of  England,  where  the  Herb 
Women  gather  it,  and  fupply  the  Markets  for  medici¬ 
nal  Ufe. 

CICUTA  properly  fignifies  an  Hollow  intercepted 
between  two  Knots,  of  the  Stalks  or  Reeds  of  which 


the  Shepherds  ufed  to  make  their  Pipes,  as  Virgil 
fings ; 

Eft  mi  hi  dif paribus  feptem  compact  a  Cicutis 

Fiftula - 

CICUTA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  316.  Sium  Raii  Syn.  212. 
Water  Hemlock. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbellated  Flower  -,  the  principal 
Umbel  is  compofed  of  fever al  fmaller  (called  Rays  ■,)  thefe 
are  equal,  roundijh,  and  briftly  :  The  great  Umbel  hath  no 
Involucrum,  but  the  fmaller  have ,  which  are  compofed  of 
many  jhort  Leaves.  The  Flowers  have  each  five  oval  Pe¬ 
tals  nearly  equal,  which  turn  inward ;  they  have  five  hairy 
Stamina ,  which  are  longer  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by 
Jingle  Summits ,  The  Germen  is  Jituated  below  the  Flower , 
fupporting  two  Jlender  Styles,  which  are  permanent  and 
longer  than  the  Petals ,  crowned  by  Stigmas  in  Form  of  a 
Head.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  channeled 
Fruit  dividing  in  two  Parts,  containing  two  oval  Seeds, 
plain  on  one  Side  and  convex  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sec- 
tion  of  Linnaeus’ s  fifth  Clafs  of  Plants,  entitled  Pentan- 
dria  Digynia ,  the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  two 
Styles.  The  Title  of  this  Genus  has  been  generally 
applied  to  the  common  Hemlock,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  Banks  by  Highways,  in  many  Parts  of 
England.  But  to  that  Plant  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  applied 
the  old  Title  of  Conium ,  and  added  this  Title  to  the 
poifonous  Water  Hemlock  deferibed  by  IVebfer. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cicuta  umbellis  folio  oppofitis,  petiolis  marginatis 
obtufis.  Lin ,  Sp.  Plant.  255.  Hemlock  with  Umbels 
oppofite  to  the  Leaves,  and  obtufe,  marginated 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Sium  eruca  folio..  C.  B.  P. 
154.  Sium  with  a  Rocket  Leaf.  And  the  Cicuta  aqua >- 
ticaGefieri.  J.B.  in.  2.  p.  175,  Water  Hemlock  of 
Gefner. 

2.  Cicuta  foliorum  ferraturis  mucronatis ,  petiolis 
membranaceis ,  apice  bilobis.  Lin.  Sp .  Plant.  2 56.  Flem- 
lock  with  pointed  Serratures  to  the  Leaves,  and  mem¬ 
branaceous  Foot  Stalks  ending  in  two  Lobes.  This  is 
the  Angelica  Virginiana  folds  acutioribus,  femine  ftriata 
minor e,  cumini  fapore  &  odore.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  281. 
Virginia  Angelica  with  pointed  Leaves,  and  a  fmall  chan¬ 
neled  Seed,  having  theTafte  and  Smell  of  Cumin. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Handing  Waters  in 
many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  never  propagated  ;  for 
unlefs  there  is  a  confiderable  Depth  of  Landing  Water 
for  the  Plants  to  root  in,  they  will  not  grow  ;  for  I  have 
feveral  Times  tranfplanted  thefe  Plants  into  Ponds, 
where  they  have  grown  one  Summer,  but  have  not  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  Winter. 

It  grows  near  four  Feet  high,  with  a  branching  hol¬ 
low  Stalk,  garnilhed  with  winged  Leaves :  The  Stalks 
are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  yellowilh  Flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  channeled  Seeds  like  thofe  of 
Parfley.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  England, 
where  the  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  in  a  fhady  Border, 
where  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Spring,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean. 

CICUTARIA.  See  Ligufticum. 

CINARA.  See  Cynara* 

CINERARIA.  See  Othonna. 

CIRCEA,  Lin.  Gen .  Plant .  24.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
301.  Tab.  155.  [is  faid  to  be  fo  called  from  Circe,  the 
famous  Enchantrefs,  faid  to  have  enchanted  Ulyffes  and 
his  Companions  :  Boerhaave  fuppofes  it  to  be  lo  called, 
becaufe  the  Fruit  of  this  Plant  takes  hold  of  Peoples 
Clothes,  and  by  this  Means  draws  them  to  it,  as  the 

X  y  y  Enchantrefs 
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Enchantrefs  Circe  was  wont  to  do  by  her  Enchant¬ 
ments],  Enchanter’s  Nightfliade. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  Ernpalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  two  oval 
concave  Leaves :  Lhe  Flower  hath  two  Heart-fhaped  P e- 
tals ,  which  are  equal  and  fpread  open  \  it  hath  two  erect 
hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  She 
Germen  is  Jituated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  fender 
Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  bordered  Stigma  :  She  Empale- 
ment  afterward  becomes  a  rough  oval  Capfulc  with  two 
Cells  opening  Lengthways ,  each  containing  a  Jingle  oblong 
Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus' s  fecond  Clafs,  entitled  Diandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  two  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Lourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  ninth  Section  of  his  fixth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe 
Ernpalement  turns  to  a  dry  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Circe  a  caule  ercClo ,  racemis  pluribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  9.  Enchanter’s  Nightfliade,  with  -  an  upright 
Stalk  and  many  Spikes  of  Flowers.  ,  This  is  the  Circea 
lutetiana.  Lob.  Icon.  2 66.  Common  Enchanter’s  Night- 
Ihade. 

2.  Circea  caule  adfcendente ,  racemo  unico.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  9.  Enchanter’s  Nightfliade,  with  an  afcending 
Stalk  and  a  Angle  Spike.  This  is  the  Circea  minima. 
Col.  p.  2.  80.  Leaft  Enchanter’s  Nightfliade. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fliady  Woods,  anc 
under  Hedges,  in  many  Parts  of  England.  This  Plant 
hath  a  creeping  Root,  by  which  it  multiplies  greatly. 
The  Stalks  are  upright,  and  rife  a  Foot  and  Half  high, 
and  are  garniflied  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placed 
oppofite,  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  :  Thefe  are  of 
a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  are  pale  on  their 
under  Side.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes 
of  Flowers,  which  are  branched  out  into  three  or  four 
fimall  Spikes.  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  havino- 
but  two  Petals,  oppofite  to  which  are  fituated  the  two 
Stamina.  After  the  flowers  fall  away,  the  Empale- 
ment  of  the  Flower  becomes  a  rough  Capfule,  inclofino- 
two  oblong  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  at  the  Foot  of  Mountains, 
in  many  Parts  of  Germany -,  it  alfo  grows  naturally  in  a 
Wood  near  the  Hague ,  from  whence  I  brought  it  to 
England.  This  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  Inches 
high,  with  a  (lender  Stalk,  garniflied  with  Leaves 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  fmaller,  and 
are  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  Angle  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  of 
the  lame  Form,  and  Colour.  Thefe  Plants  flower  in 
June\  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft  •,  but  they  both 
multiply  exceedingly  by  their  creeping  Roots,  fo  are 
feldom  kept  in  Gardens,  unlefs  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

If  the  Roots  are  planted  in  any  fliady  moift  Part  of  a 
Garden,  they  will  increafe  faft  enough  without  any 


This  Genus  of  Plants  muft  be  ranged  in  the  firft  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Linnaeus's  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  entitled  Diced  a 
Monandria ,  the  male  and  female  Flowers  bein^on  dif¬ 
ferent  Plants,  and  the  male  Flowers  have  but  one  Sta¬ 
mina  :  But  as  the  Doftor  hath  not  feen  the  Plant,  fo  he 
has  been  milled  by  imperfect  Defcriptions  to  place  it  in 
the  fixth  Sedition  of  that  Clafs. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cissampelos  foliis peltatis  cordatis  fubtus  villofs 
floribus  racemofis  alaribus.  Ciffampelos  with  Target  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  and  Flowers  growirio- 
in  Bunches  riling  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Caapeba  folio  orbiculari ,  &  umbilicato  Uvi.  Plum 

Nov.  33.  Caapeba  with  a  round,  fmooth,  umbilieated 
Leaf. 

2.  Cissampelos  foliis  cordatis ,  tomentofis ,  floribus 
racemofis ,  alaribus.  Ciffampelos  with  woolly,  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches  from 
the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Caapeba  folio  orbi- 
culari  non  umbilicato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  33.  Caapeba  with 
a  round  Leaf  not  umbilieated,  called  Velvet  Leaf  in 
America. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  warmeft  Parts  of 
America ,  where  they  twift  themfelves  .about  the  neigh 
bouring  Shrubs,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix 
Feet.  The  firft  Sort  hath  round  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  fet  within  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaf 
refembling  an  ancient  Target ;  thefe  are  hairy  on  their 
under  Side,  and  have  pretty  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks 
Toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  ;  thofe  of  the  male 
Plants  grow  in  fhort  Spikes  or  Clufters,  and  are  of  a 
pale  herbaceous  Colour ;  but  the  female  Flowers  are 
produced  in  long  loofe  Racemi  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  pulpy  Berry  in- 
clofing  a  fingle  Seed.  ^ 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  round  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  extremely  woolly  and  foft  to  the  Touch* 
thefe  have  their  Foot  Stalks  placed  at  the  Bafe,  between 
the  two  Ears ;  the  Flowers  of  this  come  out  in  Bunches 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  in  the  fame ’Manner  as  the 
firft.  The  Stalks  and  every  Part  of  the  Plant,  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  foft  woolly  Down. 

I  he  Seeds  of  both  thefe  Plants  were  Pent  me  from 
Jamaica,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ,  which  fucceeded  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  the  Plants  produced  their 
Flowers  for  feveral  Years ;  and  the  Fruit  of  the  firft 
Sort  were  produced,  but  thefe  would  not  grow,  thou  oft 
they  feemed  to  be  perfectly  ripened  ;  but  they  grew  at 
Pome  Diftance  from  the  male  Plants,  fo  were  "probably 
not  impregnated.  1 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  town  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  the  Plants 
muft  afterward  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  ten¬ 
der  Exoticks,  keeping  them  conftantly  in  the  Bark 
Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  this  Country. 

The  firft  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Pareira ,  whofe 
Root  has  been  fo  much  efteemed  as  a  Diuretick. 


CIRCULATION  of  the  Sap.  See  Sap. 

CIRRI  are  thofe  fine  Strings,  or  Fibres  put 
from  the  Stalks  of  Plants,  by  which  fome  Plants  fa 
themfelves  to  Walls,  Pales,  or  Trees,  in  order  to  t 
Support,  as  Ivy,  &c. 

CIRSIUM.  See  Carduus. 

plMt-  "3- Caap 

The  Characters  are, 

Tt  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants ;  the  7 
r  lowers  have  an  Ernpalement  of  one  Leaf  divided 

fXrV5  ’  wZ  haVe  n°  Petds'  but  a  Style  rife 

nit?dT:  rhlChrn\  bey0nd  the  impalement,  ter 
na  ed  by  a  large  Summit  having  four  Lobes.  The  fer 

lowers  have  an  Ernpalement  like  the  male ,  and  idea < 
Cert',,  round  the  o 

/m  btcmu  a  /K 


CISTUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  598.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
259.  Lab.  136.  [is  fo  called  from  K.7t< ft,  or  K«rcrof,  Gr. 
Ivy,  becaufe  the  Ancients  believed  the  Leaves  of  this 
Plant  refembled  the  Ground-ivy  ;  or  becaufe  its  fmall 
feminal  Veflel  is  inclofed  in  a  Cifla ,  or  little  Cheft  as 
it  were],  Rock-rofe. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  five  leaved  Ernpalement  which  is 
permanent ,  two  of  the  middle  alternate  Leaves  being  fmaller 
than  the  other.  Lhe  Flower  hath  five  large  roundiflo  Pe¬ 
tals  which  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  a  great  Number  of  hairv 
Stamina,  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  Petals,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  fmall  roundiflo  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fitu¬ 
ated  a  roundiflo  Germen  fupporting  a  fingle  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  bv  a  plain  orbicular  Stigma  •  Lhe 
Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  clofe  Capfule,  having  in 

Celh*'  ^  °therS  teH  Celh'  ^lled  With  jC'mU  roundt-lh 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Lwnwus  s  thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Pohandria  Monogy¬ 
nia,  the  Flowers  having  many  Stamina  and  but  one 
1  Style. 
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Style,  Fournefert  places  it  in  the  fourth  Seclion  of  his 
fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flow¬ 
er,  whcfe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with  many  Capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cistus  arbor efeens  foliis  ovatis ,  fejjilibus ,  utrinque 
villofis,  rugofis ,  floribus  umbellatis  terminalibus.  Tree 
Rock-rofe  with  oval  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the 
Branches,  which  are  hairy  and  rough,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  an  Umbel  at  the  End  of  the  Branches.  This 
is  the  Ciftus  mas  major ,  folio  rotundiore.  J.  B.  2.  2. 
Greater  male  Cijlus ,  or  Rock-rofe,  with  a  rounder 
Leaf. 

2.  Cistus  arbor  efeens  foliis  fejfilibus ,  utrinque  villofis , 
rugofis :  inferioribus  ovatis  bafi  connatis ,  fummis  lanceola- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  205.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  Leaves  fet 
clofe  to  the  Branches,  which  are  hairy  and  rough  on 
each  Side,  the  under  being  oval  and  joined  at  their 
Bafe,  but  the  upper  Spear-fhaped.  This  is  the  Ciftus 
mas  2  folio  longiore  incano.  J.  B.  2.  2.  Male  Ciftus  with 
a  longer  hoary  Leaf. 

3.  Cistus  arbor  efeens,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  baft 
connatis ,  hirfutis ,  rugofis ,  pedunculis  florum  longioribus. 
Tree  Rock-rofe  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  joined 
at  their  Bafe,  which  are  hairy  and  rough,  and  longer 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Ciftus  mas ,  fo¬ 
lio  brevier e .,  C.  B.  P.  464.  Male  Ciftus  with  a  Ihorter 
Leaf. 

4.  Cistus  arbor  efeens,  foliis  ovatis,  obtufis,  villofis , 
fubtus  nervofis  rugofis,  floribus  amplioribus.  Tree  Rock- 
rofe,  with  oval,  obtule,  hairy  Leaves,  which  are  ner¬ 
vous  and  rough  on  their  under  Side,  and  larger  Flow¬ 
ers  This  is  the  Cijlus  mas  Lufitanicus ,  folio  amplifiimo 
incano.  Fourn.  Inft.  259.  Male  Portugal  Ciftus  with  a 
very  large  hoary  Leaf. 

/j.  Cistus  arborefeens  villofis,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  viri- 
dibus,  bafi  connatis ,  floribus  alaribus  G?  terminalibus  fef- 
filibus,  calycibus  acutis.  Hairy  Tree  Rock-rofe  with 
green,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  joined  at  their  Bafe,  Flow¬ 
ers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  and  Ends  of  the  Branches, 
and  fiting  clofe,  and  lharp  pointed  Empalements. 

6.  Cistus  arborefeens  foliis  lanceolatis ,  fupra  lavibus, 
petiolis  bafi  coalitis  vaginantibus .  Hort.  Cliff.  205.  Tree 
Rock-rofe  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fmooth  on  their 
upper  Side,  and  their  Foot  Stalks  joining  like  Sheaths. 
This  is  the  Ciftus  ladanifera  Hifpanica  incana.  C.  B.  P. 
467.  Spanijh  hoary  Gum  Ciftus. 

,7.  Cistus  arborefeens  foliis  oblongis,  foment  oft s,  inca- 
nis,  bafi  connatis ,  fupra  lavibus  inf  erne,  nervofis.  Tree 
Rock-rofe,  with  oblong,  hoary,  woolly  Leaves,  joined 
at  their  Bafe,  and  fmooth  above,  but  nervous  on  their 
under  Side.  This  is  the  Ciftus  mas  folio  oblongo  incano. 
C.  B.  P.  464.  Male  Ciftus  with  an  oblong  hoary  Leaf. 

8.  Ci  stus  f rut  efeens,  ramis  patulis ,  foliis  ovatis,  pe- 
tiolatis ,  hirfutis,  pedunculis  nudis.  Shrubby  Rock-rofe, 
with  fpreading  Branches,  oval,  hairy  Leaves  having 
Foot  Stalks,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the,  Flowers  naked. 
This  is  the  Ciftus  feemina,  folio  falvia,  fupina  humifparfa. 
C.  B.  P.  466.  Low  fpreading  female  Ciftus  with  a  Sage 
Leaf. 

9.  Cistus  arborefeens,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  hirfu¬ 
tis,  marginibus  undulatis ,  floribus  terminalibus.  Tree 
Rock-rofe  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  hairy  Leaves, 
waved  on  their  Borders,  and  Flowers  terminating  the 
Branches.  This  is  the  Cijlus  ladanifera  Creticafiore pur- 
pureo.  Fourn.  Cor.  19.  Gum  bearing  Ciftus  of  Crete  with 
a  purple  Flower. 

10.  Cistus  fruticofus,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  hirfu¬ 
tis,  feftilibus,  floribus  terminalibus.  Shrubby  Rock-rofe 
with  narrow,  Spear- Ilia ped,  hairy.  Leaves,  fiting  clofe 
to  the  Branches,  and  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Ciftus  ledon  foliis  ole<e  fed  anguftioribus.  C.  B.  P. 
1 67.  Gum  Ciftus  with  an  Olive  Leaf,  but  narrower. 

11.  Cistus  arborefeens,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  acutis,  fub¬ 
tus  incanis,  petiolatis,  fupra  glabris,  petiolis  bafi  connatis. 
Tree  Rock-rofe,  with  Spear-fhaped,  pointed  Leaves, 
white  on  their  under  Side,  and  having  Foot  Stalks,  but 
fmooth  above,  and  having  the  Foot  Stalks  joined  at 
their  Bafe.  This  is  the  Ciftus  ledon  foliis  laurinis.  C.  B.  P. 
476.  Gum  Ciftus  with  Bay  Leaves. 

12.  Cistus  foliis  oblongo-cordatis,  glabris,  petiolis , 
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longioribus,  caule  fruticofo.  Rock-rofe  with  oblong. 
Heart- fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves,  longer  Foot  Stalks,  and 
a  fhrubby  Stalk. 

13.  Cistus  arborefeens,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  fefftlibus , 
utrinque  villofis ,  trinerviis ,  alis  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  205. 
Tree  Rock-rofe  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fiting  clofe 
to  the  Branches,  hairy  on  both  Sides,  and  having  three 
Nerves.  This  is  the  Ciftus  ladanifera  MonfpeUenfium. 
C.  B.  P.  467.  Gum  Ciftus  of  Montpelier. 

14.  Cistus  arborefeens,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  fub¬ 
tus  incanis ,  trinerviis,  petalis  fubrotundis.  Tree  Rock- 
rofe  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  hoary  on  their 
under  Side,  and  having  three  Nerves,  with  roundifh 
Petals.  This  is  the  Ciftus  ladanifera  Hifpanica,  falicis 
folio,  flore  albo,  macula  punicante  infignito.  F ourn.  Inft. 
R.  H  260.  Spanijh  Gum  bearing  Ciftus,  with  a  Willow 
Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower  fpoted  with  purple. 

15.  Cistus  foliis  lanceolatis,  f up  erne  glabris,  infer  ne 
incanis,  trinerviis ,  margine  undulatis ,  caule  fruticofo. 
Rock-rofe  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth 
on  their  upper  Side  and  hoary  on  their  under,  Havana- 
three  Nerves,  waved  Edges,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Ciftus  ledon  latifolium  Creticum.  J.  B.  2.  9.  Broad 
leaved  Gum  Ciftus  of  Crete. 

16.  Cistus  arborefeens  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  acumina- 
tis  feftilibus  nervofis.  Tree  Rock-rofe  with  oblong,  Heart-' 
fhaped,  pointed  Leaves,  having  Nerves,  and  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Branches.  I  his  is  the  Ciftus  ledon  foliis  po- 
puli  nigra  major.  C.  B.  P.  467.  Gum  Ciftus  with  the 
larger  black  Poplar  Leaf. 

1 7-  Cistus  foliis  ovatis ,  incanis ,  inferne  petio¬ 
latis,  fuperne  coalitis,  caule  fruticofo.  Rock-rofe  with 
oval,  hoary  Leaves,  thofe  beneath  having  Foot 
Stalks,  and  the  upper  ones  joined  at  their  Bafe,  and  a 
fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ciftus  Halimi,  folio  1 .  Cluf. 
Hift.  1.  p.  71.  Ciftus  with  Sea  Purflain  Leaves. 

18.  Cistus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  incanis ,  fejfilibus , 
floribus  racemofis  caule  fruticofo.  Rock-rofe  with  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  hoary,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  Branches,  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters,  and 
a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ciftus  folio  Halimi  longiore 
incano.  J.  B.  2.  5.  Ciftus  with  the  longer,  hoary.  Sea 
Purflain  Leaf.  7 

Thefe  Plants  all  grow  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  from  whence  their  Seeds 
have  been  brought  to  England,  where  many  of  the  Sorts 
are  now  cultivated  in  the  Nurferies  for  Sale.  The  firff 
Sort  hath  a  ftrong  woody  Stem,  covered  with  a  rough 
Bark,  which  rifes  three  or  four  Feet  high,  dividing  in¬ 
to  many  Branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  bufhy  Head  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  hairy  Leaves,  placed  op- 
pofite,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches,  having  feveral 
fmaller  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  rifing  from  the  fame 
Joint.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Find  of  the 
Branches,  four  or  five  handing  together,  almoft  in 
Form  of  an  Umbel,  but  rarely  more  than  one  is  open 
at  the  fame  Time  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  five  large 
roundifh  Petals  of  a  purple  Colour,  which  fpread  open 
like  a  Rofe,  having  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  oval  Germen  in  the  Center,  terminated  by 
fmall,  roundifh,  yellow  Summits ;  thefe  Flowers  are  but 
of  fhort  Duration,  generally  falling  off  the  fame  Day 
they  expand  ;  but  there  is  a  Succefiion  of  frefh  Flowers 
every  Day  for  a  confiderable  Time.  After  the  Flowers 
are  paft,  the  Germen  fwells  to  an  oval  Seed  Yeffel,  fit¬ 
ing  in  the  Empalement,  which  is  hairy  j  thefe  Capfules 
have  ten  Cells,  which  are  full  of  fmall  roundifh  Seeds. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn,  and  there  is  generally  more  Flowers  pro¬ 
duced  in  September  and  October,  if  the  Autumn  proves 
favourable,  and  where  the  Plants  are  protected  from 
Froft,  they  frequently  produce  fome  Flowers  all  the 
Winter  Seafon. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firfl  in  the  Shape  of 
the  Leaves,  which  are  longer  and  whiter  ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Branches  are  oval,  and  join  at  their 
Bafe,  furrounding  the  Stalks  ;  but  the  upper  Leaves 
are  Spear-fhaped  and  diftind  ;  the  Flowers  are  larger, 
and  of  a  paler  purple  Colour.  This  flowers  and  ripens 
Seeds  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  nrft. 

The 
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The  third  Sort  differs  from  both  the  former,  in  ha¬ 
ving  fhorter  and  greener  Leaves,  which  are  joined  at 
their  Bafe,  and  are  hairy.  The  Foot  Stalks  t>r  the 
Flowers  are  much  longer,  and  the  Flowers  are  fmaller, 
but  of  a  deeper  purple.  This  flowers  and  feeds  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  two  former,  and  the  Shrubs  grow 
as  large  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  much  larger,  and  rounder  Leaves 
than  either  of  the  former,  which  are  hairy,  and  fmooth 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  rough,  and  full  of  Veins  on 
their  under-,  the  Branches  are  white  and  hairy,  and 
the  Flowers  are  very  large,  and  of  a  light  purple  Co¬ 
lour.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  lime  with  the  former. 

The  fifth  Sort  doth  not  rife  fo  high  as  either  of  the 
former,  but  fends  out  Branches  near  the  Root,  which 
are  hairy  rand  ereft  ;  thel'e  are  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and 
join  at  their  Bale,  furrounding  the  Stalk,  At  each 
Joint  comes  out  a  very  {lender  Branch,  having  three 
Pair  of  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  other, 
and  terminated  by  a  Angle  Flower,  and  the  Ends  of 
the  Branches  have  three  or  four  Flowers  fiting  clofe 
without  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  deep  purjfle 
Colour,  and  like  thofe  of  the  firft.  This  flowers  at 
the  fame  Time  with  the  other  .  Sorts; 

The  fixth  Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet, 
with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk,  fending  out  many  hairy 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
fmooth  on  their  upper  Side,  but  veined  on  their  under, 
having  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  join  at  their  Bafe, 
where  they  form  a  Sort  of  Sheath  to  the  Branch.  The 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  large,  of  a  light  purple  Colour,  and  refembling 
thofe  of  the  fourth  Sort. 

The  feventh  Sort  hath  erecT  Branches,  which  come 
out  from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  and  are  woolly  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  hoary  Leaves,  covered 
with  a  white  Down,  which  are  fmooth  above,  but  veined 
on  their  under  Side,  joining  at  their  Bafe,  where  they 
furround  the  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  of  a  bright  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  and  large.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  other  Sorts. 

The  eighth  Sort  hath  a  {lender  fmooth  Stalk,  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark,  which  never  rifes  more  than  three 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  horizontal  weak  Branches, 
which  lpread  very  wide,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
oval  Leaves,  which  are  hairy,  ftanding  upon  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  white, 
and  fomewhat  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 
This  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft . 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the 
Archipelago  •,  this  is  the  Plant  which  produces  the  Lab- 
danum,  as  is  hereafter  mentioned,  it  rifes  three  or  four 
Feet  high,  with  a  woody  Stalk,  fending  out  many  la¬ 
teral  Branches  covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  hairy  Leaves,  with  waved 
and  curled  Borders ;  thefe  in  warm  Seafons  fweat  a  glu¬ 
tinous  Liquid,  which  fpreads  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Leaves,  and  is  very  clammy  and  fweet  fcented.  The 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  on  fhort 
hairy  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  purple  Colour, 
and  about  the  Size  of  a  Angle  Rofe  ;  thefe  appear  in 
June  and  July. 

The  tenth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  four 
f  eet  high,  the  Branches  are  very  hairy,  glutinous,  and 
grow  eredt,  and  are  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves, 
ending  in  Points,  which  are  hairy,  and  of  a  deep  green  on 
both  Sides,  having  a  deep  longitudinal  Furrow  on  their 
upper  Side,  made  by  the  Mid-rib,  which  is  prominent 
on  the  under  Side,  the  Flowers  ftand  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  of  a  pale 
Sulphur  Colour,  having  a  bordered  Empalement,  which 
is  cut  into  five  acute  Parts  at  the  Top.  This  flowers 

m  June ,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  ■  ■  , 

1  he  eleventh  Sort  rifes  with  a  (Long  woody  Stem,  to 
the  Height  of  five  op  fix  Feet,  fending  out  many  ereft 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with'Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
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ending  in  Points  thefe  are  thick,  white  on  their  under 
Side,  of  a  dark  green  above,  and  very  glutinous  in 
warm  Weather.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks, 
'which  branch  on  their  Sides  into  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  each 
fuftaining  one  large  white  Flower,  having  a  hairy  Em¬ 
palement.  This  Sort  flowers  in  Jun'e  and  July. 

The  twelfth  Sort  riles  with  a  fmooth  fhrubby  Stalk, 
four  or  five  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  {lender  lig¬ 
neous  Branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  Bark  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves-, 
which  are  fmooth,  and  have  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  ftand¬ 
ing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ^  they  are  whi-te,  and 
appear  in  June,  July,'  and  Auguft ,  but  rarely  produce 
any  Seeds  in  England. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  rifes  with  a  {lender  fhrubby  Stalk, 
from  three'to  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches 
from  the  Bottom  upward,  which  are  hairy,  and  gar* 
nifhed  with  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  of  a  very  dark  green 
Colour,  having  three  longitudinal  Veins  in  each,  and 
in  warm  Weather  are  covered  with  a  glutinous  fweet- 
Jcented  Subftance,  which  exudes  from  their  Pores.  The 
Flower  Stalks  which  come  out  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  are  long,  naked,  and  fuftain  many  white 
Flowers,  rifing  above  each  other,  their  Empalements 
are  bordered,  and  end  in  fharp  Points.  This  flowers 
at  the  fame  Time  with  the  laft  mentioned. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem  to  the 
Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  fending  out  many  Side 
Branches  from  the  Bottom,  the  whole  Length  thefe 
are  fmooth,  covered  with  a  redifh  brown  Bark,  and 
garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  whitifh  on 
their  under  Side,  of  a  dark  green  above,  having  three 
longitudinal  Veins.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are 
compofed  of  five  very  large  roundifh  white  Petals,  each 
having  a  large  purple  Spot  at  their  Bafe.  The  whole 
Plant  exudes  a  fweet  glutinous  Subftance  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  which  hath  a  very  ftrong  balfamic  Scent,  fo  as  to 
perfume  the  circumambient  Air  to  a  great  Diftance. 
This  flowery  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  "  ;  - 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  having 
no  purple  Spots,  which  is  in  all  other  Refpecfts  the  fame 
with  this. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the 
fame  Height  as  the  laft,  fending  out  many  Branches'  on 
every  Side,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  of  a  thick  Confiftence,  which  are  fmooth  on 
their  upper  Side,  of  a  very  dark  green  Colour,  and 
white  on  their  under  Side  ;  thefe  are  very  clammy,  es¬ 
pecially  in  warm  Weather  j  the  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  they 
are  very  large,  white,  and  have  a  broad,  dark,  purple 
Spot  at  the  Bafe  of  each  Petal ;  this  differs  from  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort  in  the  Shape  and  Size  of  their  Leaves  ;  thofe 
of  this  Sort  being  much  fhorter  and  broader,  and  are  ve¬ 
ry  white  on  their  under  Side.  The  Side  Branches  are 
fhorter,  and  the  Leaves  ftand  much  clofer  on  them  ;  the 
Flowers  are  larger,  and  the  whole  Plant,  is  much  more 
glutinous.  It  flowers  moft  Part  of  Summer. 

The  fixreenth  Sort  hath  a  ftiff,  flender,  woody  Stalk, 
which  fends  out  many  Branches  the  whole  Length,  and 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven  Feet ;  the  Leaves -are 
large,  Heart-fhaped,  thin,  and  of  a  light  green  Colour ; 
thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  have  many  Nerves  ; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
upon  naked  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  white,  and  fade  to  a 
pale  Sulphur  Colour  when  they  fall  off.  This  flowers  ' 
in  June  and  July,  and  is  at  prefent  pretty  rare  in  the 
Englifto  Gardens. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  hath  an  upright  fhrubby  Stalk, 
which  rifes  four  or  five  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
Branches,  from  the  Ground  upward,  fo  as  to  form  a 
large  Bufh.  The  Branches  are  channeled,  and  hoary. 

1  he  Leaves  are  oval,  ftanding  oppofite  ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Branches  have  Foot  Stalks,  but  up¬ 
ward  they  coalefce  at  their  Bafe,  and  furround  the  Stalk  -, 
thefe  are  very  white.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
which  rife  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  are  a  Foot  in 
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Length,  naked,  hairy,  and  pui  out  two  or  four  Ihorter 
^00° Stalks  on  the  Side,  each  fupporting  three  or  four 
plowers,  and  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  feveral  Flowers, 
Each  Handing  on  a  lhort  Foot  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are 
large,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  but  of  lhort  Duration, 
[heir  Empalements  are  hairy,  and  lharp  pointed.  This 
Blowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  at  prefcnt  is  but  in  few 
I Englijh  Gardens. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  hath  been  long  preferved  in  the 
[Englijh  Gardens ;  this  riles  with  a  flender  woody  Stalk, 
three  or  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  {lender 
Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  narrow,  Spear-Iha- 
ped,  hoary  Leaves,  which  fit  dole  to  the  Branches  * 
From  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  come  out  flender 
Branches,  which  have  two  or  three  Pair  of  fmall  Leaves, 
and  are  terminated  by  loofe  Bunches  of  Flowers,  each 
Handing  on  a  (lender  Foot  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  of 
a  dirty  Sulphur  Colour,  and  appear  in  June  and  July , 
but  are  never  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

This  Sort  will  not  live  abroad  in  the  Winter,  fo  is 
always  placed  in  a  Green-houfe,  where,  by  its  hoary 
Leaves,  which  continue  all  the  Year,  it  makes  a  Va¬ 
riety. 

All  the  various  Kinds  of  Cijlus  are  very  great  Orna¬ 
ments  to  a  Garden  ;  their  Flowers  are  produced  in  great 
Plenty  all  over  the  Shrubs,  which  though  but  of  a  lhort 
Duration,  yet  are  fucceeded  by  frelh  ones  almoH  every 
Day  for  above  two  Months  fucceflively  j  thefe  Flowers 
are  many  of  them  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  middling  Rofe, 
but  Angle,  and  of  different  Colours,  and  continue  there 
throughout  the  Year. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them,  except  the  lafl,  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  unlefs  in  ve¬ 
ry  fevere  Winters,  which  often  deflroy  them,  fo  that 
a  Plant  or  two  of  each  Sort  may  be  kept  in  Pots,  and 
fheltered  in  Winter,  to  preferve  the  Kinds  ;  the  refl 
may  be  intermixed  with  other  Shrubs,  where  they  will 
make  a  pretty  Diverfity  ;  and  in  fuch  Places  where  they 
are  fheltered  by  other  Plants,  they  will  endure  the  Cold 
much  better  than  where  they  are  fcattered  fingly  in  the 
Borders.  Many  of  thefe  Plants  will  grow  to  the  Height 
of  five  or  fix  Feet,  and  will  have  large  fpreading  Heads, 
provided  they  are  permited  to  grow  uncut ;  but  if  they 
are  ever  trimed,  it  fhould  be  only  fo  much  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  Heads  from  growing  too  large  for  their  Stems ; 
for  whenever  this  happens,  they  are  apt  to  fall  on  the 
Ground,  and  appear  unfightly. 

Thefe  Shrubs  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  alfo  from 
Cutings  ;  but  the  latter  Method  is  feldom  pra&ifed,  un¬ 
lefs  for  thofe  Sorts  which  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land  -,  thefe  are  the  twelfth,  feventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
Sorts,  all  the  others  generally  produce  Plenty  of  Seeds, 
efpecially  thofe  Plants  which  came  from  Seeds,  for  thofe 
which  are  propagated  by  Cutings,  are  very  fubjedt  to 
become  barren,  which  is  alfo  common  to  many  other 
Plants. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring 
upon  a  common  Border  of  light  Earth,  where  the  Plants 
.  will  come  up  in  five  or  fix  Weeks,  and,  if  they  are 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  thined  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  they  will  grow  eight  or  ten  Inches  high 
the  fame  Year  •,  but  as  thefe  Plants,  when  young,  are 
liable  to  Injury  from  hard  FroH,  therefore  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  when  they  are  about  an  Inch  high,  fome 
into  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  that  they  may 
be  removed  into  fhelter  in  Winter,  and  the  others  into 
a  warm  Border,  at  about  fix  Inches  Diflanceeach  Way  ; 
thofe  which  are  poted  mufl  be  fet  in  a  Ihady  Situation 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root •,  and  thofe  planted  in 
the  Border  muH  be  fhaded  every  Day  with  Mats  till 
they  are  rooted,  after  which  the  latter  will  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  fnould  have  FIoops  placed  over  them, 
they  may  be  covered  in  frofly  W7eather  ;  thofe  in  the 
Pots  may  be  removed  into  an  open  Situation,  fo  foon 
as  they  have  taken  new  Root,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  End  of  Obiober,  but  during  the  Summer  they 
muH  be  frequently  watered  ;  then  they  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  fcreen  them  from  the  Cold  in 
Winter,  but,  at  all  Times,  when  the  Weather  is  mild, 
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they  fhould  be  fully  expofed  to  the  open  Ait,  and  only 
covered  in  FroHs  ;  with  this  Management  the  Plants 
will  thrive  much  better  than  when  they  are  more  ten¬ 
derly  treated. 

The  above  Method  is  what  the  Gardeners  generally 
praCtile  i  but  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have  their  Plants 
come  forward,  fhould  Cow  the  Seeds  on  a  moderate  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  very 
foon,  but  thefe  muH  have  Plenty  of  Air  when  they  ap¬ 
pear,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak  ;  when 
the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  plant¬ 
ed  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  very 
moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root,  then  they  muH  have  Plenty  of  Air  ad- 
mited  to  them  every  Day  in  good  Weather,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  by  Degrees  they  muH  be 
hardened,  fo  as  to  be  removed  into  the  open  Air  the  Be- 
gining  of  June,  and  then  they  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  is  before  directed  for  the  other  feedling 
Plants ;  by  the  bringing  of  the  Plants  forward  in  the 
Spring  in  this  Method,  they  will  grow  to  the  Height  of 
a  Foot,  or  more,  the  firH  Summer,  and  have  many  la¬ 
teral  Branches,  fo  will  be  Hrong  enough  to  plant  abroad 
the  following  Spring,  and  moft  of  them  will  flower  the 
fucceeding  Summer,  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  full  Ground,  rarely  flower  till  the  Year  after,  nor 
will  they  be  fo  Hrong,  or  capable  to  refiH  the  Cold  of 
the  fecond  Winter,  as  thefe  which  have  been  brought 
forward. 

In  the  Spring  following,  thefe  Plants  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  Pots,  with  all  the  Earth  preferved  to  their 
Roots,  and  planted  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  (for  they  are  bad  Plants  to  remove  when  grown 
old),  obferving  to  give  them  now  and  then  a  little  Wa¬ 
ter,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root ;  after  which 
Time  they  will  require  no  farther  Care  then  to  train 
them  upright  in  the  Manner  you  would  have  them 
grow  ;  but  thofe  Plants  which  were  at  firH  planted  into 
a  Border  in  the  open  Ground,  fhould  be  arched  over, 
and  covered  with  Mats  in  froHy  Weather,  during  the 
firH  Winter ;  but  may  be  tranfplanted  abroad  the  fuc¬ 
ceeding  Spring.  In  removing  of  thefe  Plants,  you 
fhould  be  careful  to  preferve  as  much  Earth  about  the 
Roots  as  you  can  *,  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  hot 
and  dry,  you  mufl  water  and  fhade  them,  until  they 
have  taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  Culture  than  was  before  directed. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  May  or  June ,  upon  a  Bed  of 
light  Earth,  keeping  them  fhaded  with  Mats,  and  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed'  with  Water,  until  they  have  taken 
Root,  which  will  be  in  about  two  Months  Time,  when 
you  may  tranfplant  them  into  Pots  filled  with  good 
frefh  light  Earth,  which  fhould  be  fet  in  a  fhady  Place 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  and  then  may  be  expofed 
to  the  open  Sun  until  Oblober ,  when  you  fhould  remove 
them  into  Shelter  the  firft  Winter  ;  but  the  fucceeding 
Spring  you  may  plant  them  abroad,  as  was  before  di¬ 
rected  for  the  Seedling  Plants. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Sorts  are  by  much  the 
moft  beautiful  of  all  thefe  Cijlus’ s  ;  the  Flowers,  which 
are  as  big  as  a  large  Rofe,  are  of  a  fine  white,  with  a 
deep  purple  Spot  on  the  Bottom  of  each  Leaf.  Thefe 
Plants  alfo  abound  with  a  fweet  glutinous  Liquor, 
which  exudes  through  the  Pores  of  the  Leaves  in  fo 
plentiful  a  Manner,  in  hot  Weather,  that  the  Surfaces 
of  the  Leaves  are  covered  therewith  *,  from  this  Plant 
Clujius  thinks  might  be  gathered  great  Quantities  of  the 
Ladanum  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  in  the  Woods  in 
,S fain,  where  he  faw  vaft  Quantities  of  this  Shrub  grow¬ 
ing. 

But  it  is  from  the  ninth  Sort,  which  Monf.  Tourne- 
fort  fays,  the  Greeks,  in  the  Archipelago,  gather  this 
fweet  Gum  ;  in  the  doing  of  which  ( Bellonius  fays)  they 
make  ufe  of  an  Inftrument  like  a  Rake  without  Teeth, 
which  they  call  Ergajliri  \  to  this  are  tied  many  Thongs 
of  raw  and  untaned  Leather,  which  they  rub  gently  on 
the  Bulhes  that  produce  the  Ladanum,  that  fo  that  li¬ 
quid  Moifture  may  flick  upon  the  Thongs  ;  after  which 
they  ferape  it  off  with  Knives  •,  this  is  done  in  the  hot- 
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eft  Time  of  the  Day,  for  which  Reafon  the  Labour  of 
gathering  this  Ladanum  is  exceflive,  and  almoft  intole¬ 
rable,  fince  they  are  obliged  to  remain  on  the  Moun¬ 
tains  for  whole  Days  together,  in  the  very  Heat  ol  Sum¬ 
mer,  or  the  Dog  Days,  nor  is  there  any  Perfon  almoft 
that  will  undertake  this  Labour,  except  the  Greek 
Monks. 

Monf.  Lournefort  alfo  relates  the  fame  in  his  Travels, 
where  he  fays,  That  the  Shrubs  which  produce  the  La¬ 
danum  grow  upon  dry  fandy  Hillocks  ;  and  that  he  ob- 
ferved  feveral  Country  Fellows  in  their  Shirts  and  Draw¬ 
ers,  that  were  brufhing  the  Shrubs  with  their  Whips  ; 
the  Straps  whereof,  by  being  drawn  over  the  Leaves  of 
the  Plant,  licked  up  a  Sort  of  odoriferous  Balfam  flick¬ 
ing  upon  the  Leaves,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  Part  of 
the  nutritious  Juice  of  the  Plant,  which  exudes  through 
the  Pores  of  the  Leaves,  where  it  remains  like  a  fatifh 
Dew,  in  fhining  Drops  as  clear  as  Turpentine. 

When  the  Whips  are  fufficiently  laden  with  this 
Greafe,  they  take  a  Knife,  and  fcrape  it  clean  off  the 
Straps,  and  make  it  up  into  a  Mafs  of  Cakes  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Sizes ;  this  is  what  comes  to  us  under  the  Name  of 
Ladanum,  or  Labdanum.  A  Man  that  is  diligent, 
will  gather  three  Pounds  two  Ounces  -per  Day,  or  more, 
which  they  fell  for  a  Crown  on  the  Spot ;  this  Work  is 
rather  unpleafant  than  laborious,  becaufe  it  muft  be 
done  in  the  hoteft  Time  of  the  Day,  and  in  the  greateft 
Calm  ;  and  yet  the  pureft  Ladanum  is  not  free  from 
Filth,  becaufe  the  Winds  of  the  preceding  Days  have 
blown  Duft  upon  thefe  Shrubs,  which,  by  the  glewy 
Subftance  upon  the  Surfaces  of  the  Leaves,  is  thereby 
detained,  and  mixed  therewith.  But  to  add  Weight  to 
this  Drug,  they  knead  it  up  with  a  very  fine  blackifh 
Sand,  which  is  found  in  thofe  Parts,  as  if  Nature  her- 
felf  was  minded  to  teach  them  how  to  adulterate  this 
Commodity.  It  is  no  eafy  Thing  to  difcover  this  Cheat, 
when  the  Sand  has  been  well  blended  with  the  Lada¬ 
num  i  in  order  to  which  you  muft  chew  it  for  fome 
lime,  to  find  whether  it  crackles  between  the  Teeth, 
and  if  it  doth,  you  muft  firft  diffolve  it,  and  then  ftrain 
it,  in  order  to  purify  away  what  has  been  added  to  it. 


CITHAREXYLON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  678.  Fiddle 
Wood. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Fmpalement  of  the  Flower  is  Bell-fioaped  of  one  Leaf  j 
indented  in  five  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  Fun- 
nel-fhaped ,  and  divided  at  the  Lop  into  five  equal  Parts , 
which  fpread  open.  It  hath  four  Stamina  which  adhere  to 
the  Lube ,  two  of  them  being  longer  than  the  other ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  Summits  with  two  Lobes.  In  the  Center  is 
fituated  the  roundifh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe ,  double-headed  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen 
afterwar  d  becomes  a  Capfule  with  two  Cells ,  each  having 
a  f ingle  Seed. 

I  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaus' 3  fourteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Didynamia  An- 
giofpermia ,  the  Plants  of  this  Section  have  two  long,  and 

two  fh ort  Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  a 
Capfule. 

I  he  Species  are, 


1 .  Ci  tharexylon  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  venofis,  de 
tdhs  ternatis,  ramis  angulatis ,  fieri  bus  racemofts ,  fparj 
fiddle  Wood  with  oval  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  which  a 
vetned,  indented,  and  placed  by  Threes, angular  Branche 
and  flowers  growing  in  loofe  Bunches.  This  is  tl 
common  fiddle  Wood  of  America. 

2.  Citharexylon  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  integris ,  c 
pofitis,  ramis  angulatis,  floribus  fpicatis.  Fiddle  Woe 
with  oblong  oval,  entire  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  a, 
gular  Branches,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes.  Th 
is  the  Herberts  frubtu  arbor  maxima  baccifera ,  racemoj 
)  us  mtegns  obtu/.s ,  flor,  albo  fmtapedlo  odoranfin 

WockI  mgr°  monopyreno'  Fiddle  Wood,  or  Fidel 


The 


firft  Sort  grows  common  in  molt  of  the 


L"  *«  »*-/**.?  where  it  rift,  to  a  great  Hef  hf 

t  TadvW ry  hT(  TlumT.  Tree’  4  Wood  of  w! 
xi  •  -  ^eemed  for  Buildings,  beincr  very  durit 

1  h,S  ril“  an  upright  'Dunk  to  £?H S 


fifty  or  fixty  Feet,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Sidd 
which  have  feveral  Angles,  or  Ribs,  runing  longitudi¬ 
nally  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  by  three,  oval,  Speardhaped 
Leaves  at  every  Joint,  Landing  in  a  Triangle,  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Leaves  are  about  three  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Flalf  broad,  of  a  lively  green  Co¬ 
lour,  pretty  much  notched  on  their  Edges,  havino-  fe^ 
veral  deep  Veins  runing  from  the  Mib-rib  to  the  EcLes 
which  are  of  a  pale,  or  whitifh  Colour  on  their  upper 
Side,  and  very  prominent  on  their  under.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Sides,  and  alfo  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  in  loofe  Bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  pulpy  Berries,  inclofing  two  Seeds  in  each. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Ifiands  with 
the  firft.  This  is  alfo  a  very  large  Tree,  whofe  Tim¬ 
ber  is  greatly  valued  in  America,  for  Buildings,  beino- 
very  durable,  and  from  thence  I  have  been  informed 
the  French  gave  it  the  Title  of  Fiddle  Wood,  which  the 
Fnglifh  have  rendered  Fiddle  Wood,  and  fome  have  fup- 
pofied  that  the  Wood  was  ufed  for  making  thofe  mufi- 
cal  Jnftruments,  which  is  a  great  Miftake. 

This  Tree  rifes  with  a  ftrong  upright  Trunk,  to  the 
Lleight  of  fixty  Feet,  or  more,  fending  out  many  an¬ 
gular  Branches,  Handing  oppofite,  which  are  covered 
with  a  loofe  whitifh  Bark,  and  are  garnilhed  with  oval 
oblong  Leaves,  Handing  oppofite  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks ; 
thefe  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  rounded  at  their 
Ends.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  long  loofe  Spikes,  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  white,  and 
fmell  very  fweet ;  thefe  are  followed  by  fmall,  roundifh, 
pulpy  Berries,  each  inclofing  a  fingle  Seed. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  been  long  preferved  in  fome  of 
the  curious  Gardens  in  England ,  for  the  Sake  of  Varie¬ 
ty.  The  Leaves  continuing  through  the  Year,  and, 
being  of  a  fine  green  Colour,  make  a  pretty  Variety  in 
the  Stove  during  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  this  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  Seeds,  or  Cutings,  the  latter  is  the 
ufual  Method  in  England,  where  the  Seeds,  are  not 
produced,  but  when  Seeds  can  be  obtained  from  A- 
broad  *,  the  Plants  which  rife  from  them  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  thofe  raifed  from  Cutings. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
other  exotick  Seeds,  which  are  brought  from  hot  Coun¬ 
tries.  If  the  Seeds  are  frefh,  the  Plants  will  appear  in 
five  or  fix  Weeks,  and  in  about  one  Month  more,  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant ;  when  this  is  done,  the  Plants 
fhould  be  carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear,  or  break 
off  their  Roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  light  frefli  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed 
again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  Root,  giter  which  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share 
of  Air  admited  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and  muft 
be  frequently  watered  ;  in  Autumn  the  Plants  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  where  it  will  be  proper 
to  keep  them  the  firft  Winter,  till  they  have  obtained 
Strength,  then  they  may  be  afterward  kept  in  a  dry 
Stove  in  Winter,  and  in  the  Middle  of  Summer  they 
may  be  expofed  in  the  open  Air  for  two  Months,  in  a 
warm  Situation,  with  which  Management  the  Plants 
will  make  better  Progrefs  than  when  they  are  more  ten¬ 
derly  treated. 

If  the  Cutings  of  this  Plant  are  planted  in  fmall  Pots 
during  the  Summer  Months,  and  plunged  into  a  mo- 
derate  hot  Bed,  they  will  take  Root,  and  may  afterward 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  feedling  Plants. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  me  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Williams,  Efq*,  from  Jamaica,  which  have  fucceed¬ 
ed  in  the  Phyfick  Garden,  at  Chelfea ,  but  the  Plants 
are,  as  yet,  young,  fo  that  I  can  give  no  other  Account 
of  them,  than  what  is  beforementioned  ;  however  they 
feem  to  be  full  as  hardy  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and 
make  full  as  great  Progrels.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
continue  all  the  V  ear,  and  having  a  gloffy  green  Co¬ 
lour,  make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  the  Winter  Seafon. 

CITRUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  807.  Citreum.  Lourn’. 

Inft.  R.  H.  &20.  Lab.  395  fc?  396.  The  Citron  Tree, 
in  French ,  Citronier. 
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The  Characters  are, 

<fhe  Empalement  cf  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  j  indented, 
in  five  Parts.  The  Flower  hath  five ,  obiong ,  thick  Petals , 
which  fpread  open ,  and  are  a  little  concave  ;  it  hath  ten 
Stamina,  which  are  not  equal ,  and  join  in  three  Bodies  at 
their  Bafe ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  The  oval  Germen 
in  the  Center  fupports  a  cylindrical  Style ,  crowned  by  a  globu¬ 
lar  Stigma  \  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Fruit , 
with  a  thick  fiefhy  Skin  filled  with  a  fucculcnt  Pulp ,  having 
many  Cells ,  each  containing  two  oval  hard  Seeds. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Aurantium  and  Limon ,  to 
this  Genus,  making  them  only  different  Species  of  the 
fame  Genus,  but  all  the  Varieties  of  Citron,  which  I 
have  examined,  have  but  ten  Stamina  in  their  Flowers, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  Orange  have  many  more,  fo  that 
thefe  may  be  feparated  on  that  Difference  ;  but  Fourne- 
fort  adds,  as  a  diftinguifhing  Character  to  this  Genus, 
the  Appendix .  which  grows  to  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the 
Leaf.  However  I  fhall  not  fo  clofely  follow  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Linnaeus,  in  joining  thofe  Things  together, 
which  have  by  all  the  Writers  on  Botany  and  Garden¬ 
ing,  been  kept  feparate,  left  I  Ihould  render  this  Work 
unintelligible  to  thofe  who  have  not  made  Botany  their 
Study. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ci  trus  fruClu  oblongo ,  majori ,  mucronato ,  cortice 
crajfo  rugofo.  Citron  with  a  larger,  oblong,  pointed 
Fruit,  having  a  thick  rough  Rind.  This  is  the  Ma¬ 
lum  Citreum  dulci  medulla,  her.  Hefp.  72.  The  Sweet 

Citron. 

2.  Citrus  fruClu  oblongo ,  cortice  tuberofo  rugofo.  Ci¬ 
tron  with  an  oblong  Fruit,  having  a  rough  knobed 
Rind.  This  is  the  Malum  Citreum  vulgare.  Fer.  Hefp. 
5/!  The  Common  Citron. 

There  are  feveral  other  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  with 
which  the  Englijh  Gardens  have  been  fupplied  from  Ge¬ 
noa,  where  is  the  great  Nurfery  for  the  feveral  Parts  of 
Europe  for  this  Sort,  as  alfo  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  ; 
and  the  Gardeners  who  cultivate  them  there,  are  as 
fond  of  introducing  a  new  Variety  to  their  Collection, 
as  the  Nurfery  Men  in  England  are  of  a  new  Pear,  Ap¬ 
ple,  Peach,  (Be.  fo  that  the  Varieties  being  annually  in- 
creafed,  as  are  many  of  our  Fruits  from  Seeds,  there  is 
like  to  be  no  End  of  the  Variety  of  thefe,  nor  of  the 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Citron  is  feldom  eaten  raw,  as  thofe 
of  the  Orange,  but  they  are  generally  preferved,  and 
made  into  Sweetmeats,  which  are  by  fome  Perfons 
greatly  efteemed  ;  and  as  thefe  are  kept  till  Winter  and 
Spring,  when  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  Fruit  for  furnifhing 
out  the  Defert,  fo  they  are  the  more  valuable  ;  but  un- 
leis  the  Seafons  are  warm,  and  the  Trees  are  well  ma¬ 
naged,  the  Fruit  rarely  ripens  in  England.  Some  of  the 
faireft  Fruit  which  I  have  feen  growing  in  England , 
were  in  the  Gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
at  Whitten,  where  the  Trees  are  trained  againft  a  South 
Wall,  through  which  there  are  Flues  contrived  for 
warming  the  Air  in  Winter,  and  Glal's  Covers  to  put 
over  them  when  the  Weather  begins  to  be  cold.  In  this 
Place  the  Fruit  were  as  large,  and  perfectly  ripe,  as 
they  are  in  Italy  or  Spain. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  Citrons  are  cultivated  much  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  Orange  Tree,  to  which  I  fhall 
refer  the  Reader,  to  avoid  Repetition  ;  but  fhall  only 
remark,  that  thefe  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the 
Orange,  and  fhould  therefore  have  a  warmer  Situation 
in  Winter,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjeCt  to  caft  their 
Fruit.  They  fhould  alfo  continue  a  little  longer  in  the 
Houfe  in  the  Spring,  and  be  carried  in  again  looner  in 
the  Autumn  ;  as  alfo  have  a  warmer  and  better  defend¬ 
ed  Situation  in  the  Summer,  though  not  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Sun  in  the  Fleat  of  the  Day. 

And  as  their  Leaves  are  larger,  and  their  Shoots 
llronger,  than  thofe  of  the  Orange,  they  require  a  little 
more  Water  in  the  Summer  *,  but  in  Winter  they  fhould 
have  very  little  Water  at  each  Time,  which  muft  be 
the  oftener  repeated.  The  Soil  ought  to  be  much  the 
fame  as  for  the  Orange  Tree,  but  not  quite  fo  ftrong. 

The  common  Citron  is  much  the  beft  Stock  to  bud 
any  of  the  Orange  or  Lemon  Kinds  upon,  it  being  the 
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ftraiteft  and  freeft  growing  Tree  ;  the  Rind  is  frilootflef, 
and  the  Wood  lefs  knotty,  than  either  the  Orange  or 
Lemon,  and  will  take  either  Sort  full  as  well  as  its  own 
Kind,  which  is  what  none  of  the  other  Sorts  will  do  : 
And  thefe  Stocks*  if  rightly  managed,  will  be  very 
ftrong  the  fecond  Year  after  lowing,  capable  to  receive 
any  Buds,  and  will  have  Strength  to  force  them  out  vi- 
goroufly ;  whereas  it  often  happens,  when  thefe  Buds 
are  inoculated  into  weak  Stocks,  they  frequently  die, 
or  remain  till  the  fecond  Year  before  they  put  out ;  and 
thofe  that  fhoot  the  next  Spring  after  buding,  are  often¬ 
times  fo  weak  as  hardly  to  be  fit  to  remain,  being  in¬ 
capable  to  make  a  ftrait  handfome  Stem,  which  is  the 
great  Beauty  of  thefe  Trees. 

CITRUL.  See  Pepo. 

CLARY.  See  Horminum,  or  Sclarea. 

CLAYTONIA.  Gron.  Flor .-  Virg.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
253- 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  hath  a  two  leaved  oval  Empalement,  with  a 
tranfverfe  Bafe  :  It  hath  five  oval  Petals  which  are  in¬ 
dented  at  the  Fop,  and  five  recurved  Stamina,  which  are 
fhorter  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits  ■,  in 
the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jinglet 
Style,  crowned  by  a  trifid  Stigma  :  Fhe  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule  having  three  Cells,  opening  with 
three  elaftic  Valves ,  and  filled  with  round  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  but  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus  in  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  Gardens,  viz. 

Claytonia  foliis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Clayto- 
nia  with  very  narrow  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ornithogalo 
ajfinis  Virginiana,  flore  purpureo  petit  a  pet  abide.  Pluk. 
Aim.  272. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  from  whence 
it  was  fent  by  Mr.  Clayton  to  England ,  and  received  its 
Title  from  him. 

It  hath  a  fmall  tuberous  Root,  which  fends  out  low 
flender  Stalks  in  the  Spring,  about  three  Inches  high, 
which  have  each  two  or  three  fucculent  narrow  Leaves 
about  two  Inches  long,  of  a  deep  green  Colour  ;  at  the 
Top  of  theStalkare  four  or  five  Flowers  produced,  ftand- 
ing  in  a  loofe  Bunch  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  five  white 
Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  are  fpoted  with  red  on 
their  Infide  ;  after  thefe  fall  away,  the  Germen  becomes 
a  roundifh  Capfule  divided  into  three  Cells,  which  are 
filled  with  roundifh  Seeds.  The  Flowers  appear  in  A- 
pril,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  June,  foon  after  which  the 
Plant  decays  to  the  Root. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  alfo  from  Offsets  fent 
out  from  the  Roots  :  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  upon 
a  Border  of  light  Earth,  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for 
if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  the 
Plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  next  Year ;  whereas 
thofe  which  are  fown  early  in  the  Autumn,  will  grow 
the  following  Spring,  fo  that  a  whole  Year  is  gained. 
•When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds ;  and  in  the 
Autumn,  if  fome  old  Tanners  Bark  is  fpread  over  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  it  will  fecure  the  Roots  from 
being  injured  by  Froftj  which,  if  it  fhould  prove  very 
fevere,  might  injure  tne  young  Plants,  but  after  the 
firft  Winter  they  will  not  require  Protection. 

The  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  the  Roots  is  about  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  when  they -are  inactive  ;  but  as  they  are  fmall, 
fo  if  great  Care  is  not  taken  in  opening  the  Ground, 
the  Roots  may  be  buried  and  loft ;  for  they  are  of  a 
dark  Colour,  fo  are  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Ground. 

CLAVICLE  [ Claviculus ,  Lat.]  a  Clafper  or  Ten¬ 
dril. 

CLEMATIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  616.  Clematitis. 
C.  B.  P.  300.  [KAnfxark,  of  Ktjux,  a  Twig  or  Clafper, 

(Be. 
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(Ac.  becaufe  it  climbs  up  Trees  with  ClafperS,  like 
thole  of  Vines.  Hence  it  is  alfo  called  Virgultwn  duc¬ 
tile ,  Ranunculus  obfequiofus  ;  and  alfo  Antrogenomene ,  and 
Flammula ,  as  though  producing  a  Carbuncle  ;  for  the 
Leaves  being  bruifed,  and  applied  to  the  Skin,  burn  it 
into  Carbuncles,  as  it  is  in  the  Pellilence  ;  and  Flam¬ 
mula,  becaufe  if  one  Leaf  be  croped  in  a  hot  Day  in 
the  Summer  Seafon,  and  bruifed,  and  prefently  put  to 
the  Noftrils,  it  will  caufe  a  Smell  and  Pain  like  a 
Flame],  Virgin’s  Bower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  have  no  Empalements  j  they  have  each  four 
loofe  oblong  Petals ,  with  a  great  Number  of  Stamina , 
which  are  fhorter  than  the  Petals ,  and  the  Summits  adhere 
to  their  Side.  They  have  many  Germina ,  which  are  roundifh 
and  comprejfed  ;  the  Awl- fh aped  Style ,  which  is  longer  than 
the  Stamina ,  is  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  Germina 
afterward  become  fo  many  roundifh  compreffcd  Seeds ,  with 
the  Style  filing  on  their  Top ,  and  are  collected  into  a  Head , 
the  Styles  of  the  fever al  Species  being  of  various  Forms. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  Oafs,  entitled  Polyandria  Polygyria, 
the  Flowers  of  this  Section  having  many  Stamina  and 
feveral  Styles.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  feventh  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a 
Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with  many 
Seeds  collected  into  a  Head. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clematis  foliis pinnatis,  foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis , 
integerrimis,  caule  ereCio.  Hort.  Cliff  225.  Clematis  with 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  Spear-lhaped, 
and  entire,  and  an  upright  Stalk.  This  is  the  Clema- 
titisfive  flammula  furreCta  alba.  J.  B.  2.  127.  Upright 
white  Climber. 

2.  Clematis  foliis flmplicibus,  ovato-lanceolatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  225.  Clematis  with  fingle  Leaves,  which  are  oval 
and  Spear-lhaped.  This  is  the  Clematitis  carulea  ereCia. 
C.  B.  P.  300.  Upright  blue  Climber. 

3 .  Clematis  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  lanceolatis,  acutis , 
integerrimis ,  caule  ereCto,  Clematis  with  winged  Leaves, 
whole  Lobes  are  Spear- fhaped,  pointed  and  entire,  and 
an  upright  Stalk.  "I  his  is  the  Clematitis  Hifpanica  fur- 
reCla  altera  O  humilior  flore  albicante.  H.  R.  Par.  Ano- 

tn  r  .ower,  Spanifh ,  upright  Climber,  with  a  whitifh 
blower. 

4.  Clematis  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  cordatis,  fcan- 
dentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  225.  Clematis  with  winged  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  Heart-lhaped,  and  climbing.  This  is 
the  Clematitis  latifolia  Integra.  J.  B.  2.  p.  125.  Climber 

with  oroad  entire  Leaves,  commonly  called  Viorna,  or 
I  raveller  s  Joy. 

5.  Clematis  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  cordatis,  acutis, 
den  tat  is,  fcandentibus.  Clematis  with  trifoliate,  Heart- 
fhaped,  pointed  Leaves,  which  are  indented,  and 
c  imbing.  Inis  is  the  Clematitis  Canadenfls  latifolia 

ZdtfZ:  Br°adleavcd  Cmda  Climber,  having 

AfyCV-  f°Kis  inf«-imlus,  pinnatis ,  laciniatis. 
fummis  flmplicibus,  integerrimis ,  lanceolatis.  Hort  Cliff. 
225.  Clematis  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  winged  and  jac- 
ed  and  the  upper  ones  fingle,  Spear-lhaped,  anden- 

‘  r.  1S 1S  t  le  Clematitis  five  flammula  repens.  C  B  P 
300.  Creeping  Climber.  *  ' 1  ’ 

7:  Clematis  cirrhis  fcandens.  Hort.  Cliff.  22 6.  Cle- 
mans  with  climbing  Tendrils.  This  js  die  Clematitis 
peregrina,  foliis  pyri  incifls.  C.  B.  P.  300.  Foreign 
Climber  with  cut  Pear  Leaves.  °n 

8  Clematis  foliis  compofitis  decompofitifque ,  foliolis 

omoou H°rL  CUff'  225*  ^Clematis  with 
ompound  and  decompounded  Leaves,  whofe  fmall 
Leaves  are  oval  and  entire.  This  iQ  t-Ko  n  ,  •  • 
rulea  vel  purpurea  repens  C  B  D  erna  itisca- 

Virgin's  Bower.  1  4  '  3°°'  SmSle  blue 

and  climbing.  This  is  the  r/h,  U  o  ’Aarp  y  lawed’ 
Ha.  C.  B.  p  fi- 

Leaf.  ‘  3  Alpme  C1,mber  with  a  Crane’s  Bill 

10‘  Clemati s Mis  umpojitis  denmpo/iUfjue,  folidi, 
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qnibufdam  trifidis.  Flop.  Virg.  62.  Clematis  with  com¬ 
pound  and  decompounded  Leaves,  fume  of  whofe 
Lobes  are  trifid.  1.  his  is  the  Clematis  purpurea  repens 
petalis florum  coriaceis.  Raii  Hifl.  1928.  Creeping,  pur¬ 
ple  Climber,  with  coriaceous  Petals  to  the  Flower. 

11.  Cl  ematis  foliis  compofitis,  foliolis  incifls,  angu- 
latis,  lobatis ,  cuneiformibus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  543.  cle¬ 
matis  with  compound  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are 
angularly  cut,  and  Wedge-fhaped  Lobes.  This  is  the 
Clematitis  Orientalis  folio  apii ,  flore  ex  viridi  flavefeente 
p oft er His  reflexo.  Tourn.  Cor.  20.  Eaftern  Climber  with 
a  Smallage  Leaf,  and  a  reflexed  green ifh  yellow  Flower. 

12.  Clematis  foliis  compofitis  &  decompcfitis ,  foliolis 
ternatis ,  ferratis.  Gmel.  Climber  with  compound  -and 
decompounded  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  fawed 
and  trifoliate. 

1 3-  Clematis  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis,  triner - 
viis,  integerrimis ,  fioribus  racemofis,  alaribus,  eppefitis , 
Three  leaved  Climber,  with  oval,  entire  Leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  three  Veins,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches  from 
the  Sides  of  the  Stalk,  which  areoppofite.  This  is  the 
Clematis  foliis  ternis.  Sloan.  Cat.  84.  Three  leaved 
Climber. 

14.  Clematis  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  cordato-acumi- 
natis,  integerrimis ,  fioribus  corymbcfis.  Three  leaved 
Climber,  with  Heart-fhaped,  pointed  Leaves,  which 
aie  entire,  and  Flowers  collected  in^.  round  Bunches, 
rhis  is  the  Clematitis  Americana  triphylla,  foliis  non  den- 
tatis.  PIsuft.  Mff.  1  hree  leaved  American  Climber  with 
Leaves  not  indented. 

15.  Clematis  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  acute  dentatis , 
tomentojis ,  quinque  nerviis.  Climber  with  three  Leaves, 
whofe  imall  Leaves  are  fharply  indented,  woolly,  and 
have  five  Nerves. 

.  1^\  Clematis  foliis  flmplicibus ,  ternatifque :  foliolis 
integns  trilobifve.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  543.  Climber  with 
ingfe  and  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  either 
entire,  or  have  three  Lobes.  This  is  the  Clematis  flore 
cuflpo.  Hort.  Elth.  86.  Climber  with  a  curled  Flower. 

.  The  Soi;c  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  Italy,  Auftria ,  and  feveral  Parts  of  Germany ,  but 
hath  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  for 
Ornament.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual 
Stalk,  which  decays  in  the  Autumn,  and  new  arife  in 
the  Spring.  The  Stalks  are  upright,  about  three  Feet 
high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  ftand- 
mg  oppofite ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  three  or  four  Pair 
of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  are  oval, 
Spear-lhaped,  and  entire  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced 
in  large  loofe  Panicles,  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  thefe 
are  compofed  of  four  white  Petals,  which  fpread  open; 
and  the  Middle  is  occupied  by  a  great  Number  of  Sta¬ 
mina,  furrounding  five  or  fix  Germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  become  fo  many  compreffed  Seeds,  each  having  a 
long  Tail  or  Beard  firing  on  the  Top.  It  fiowers°in 
jane ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  SepleTnfyev . 

I  he  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Tar¬ 
tary,  but  hath  been  Jong  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Englifh 
Gaidens.  The  Root  of  this  is  perennial,  fending  up 
many  Header  upright  Stalks,  from  three  to  four  Feet 
igh,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fingle  Leaves  at  each 
Joint,  which  Hand  oppofite  on  very  IhortFoot  Stalks  • 
they  are  near  four  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  Half 
broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  bright  green,  fmooth,  and 
are  entire,  ending  in  a  Point :  The  Flowers  come  but 
from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  ftanding  upon  very 
Jong  naked  Foot  Stalks,  each  fupporting  a  fingle  blue 
flower,  compofed  of  four  narrow  thick  Petals  which 
lpreacropen,  and  many  hairy  Stamina  furroundin°-  the 
Germina  in  the  Center.  After  the  Flowers  are  paft, 
the  Germen  become  fo  many  compreffed  Seeds,  each 
laving  a  Tail  or  Beard.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the 
lame  X  ime  with  the  former  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  is  very  like  the  firfl,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  but  two  or  three  Pair  of  Lobes  in  each 
Deaf  w  uch  are  narrower  and  Hand  farther  afunder : 

I  he  Stalks  are  fhorter,  and  the  Flowers  larger. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Hedges,  in 

?f°R  EnSfnd-  This  hath  a  tough  climbing 

otalk,  fending  out  Clafpers,  by  which  it  fallens  to  the 
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nghbouring  Buihes  and  Trees,  and  fotnetimes  fifes 
sore  than  twenty  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Side 
ranches,  fo  as  often  to  cover  all  the  Trees  and  Bufhes 
f  the  Hedge.  This  puts  out  many  Bunches  of  white 
lowers  in  June,  which  are  fucceeded  by  feveW  flat 
-eds  joined  in  a  Plead,  each  having  a  long  twilled 
'ail  fitting  on  the  'lop,  which  is  covered  with  long 
hite  Hairs-,  and  in  Autumn  when  the  Seeds  are  near 
pe,  they  appear  like  Beards,  from  whence  the  Coun-^ 
y  People  call  it  Old  Man’s  Beard.  The  Branches  of 
ris  being  very  tough  and  flexible,  are  ufed  for  tying 
p  Faggots,  from  whence  in  lome  Counties,  it  is  called 
in'dwith. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  indented 
.eaves,  which  is  the  moll  common,  and  the  other  hath 
Qtire  Leaves ;  but  as  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  arife  acci- 
entaliy  from  Seeds,  fo  they  are  not  diftinguilhed  by 
iter  Botanills. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  all  over  North  Ame- 
ica ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  Eu- 
op  e.  This  is  in  its  firft  Appearance  very  like  the  la  ft 
Sort,  but  the  Leaves  are  broader,  and  grow  by  Threes 
,n  the  fame  Foot  Stalk,  whereas  thole  of  the  former 
lave  five  or  feven  Lobes  in  each  Leaf :  The  Flowers 
ppear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  but  the  Seeds 
[o  not  ripen  in  England ,  unlefs  the  Seafon  is  very 
wirm.  There  is  little  Beauty  in  this  Sort. 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  a  climbing  Stalk,  like  the 
burth ;  the  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  winged,  and 
leeply  cut  on  their  Edges,  but  the  upper  Leaves  are 
ingle,  Spear-lhaped,  and  entire ;  the  Flowers  of  this 
5ort  are  white,  and  appear  in  June  and  July..  This 
rrows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France ,  and  in  Italy. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Por- 
ugal.  This  hath  a  climbing  Stalk,  which  will  rife  to 
he  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  fending  out  Branches 
rom  every  Joint,  whereby  it  becomes  a  very  thick 
julhy  Plant  •,  the  Leaves  are  fometimes  Angle,  at  other 
Times  double,  and  frequently  trifoliate,  being  indent¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges.  Thefe  keep  their  Verdure  all  the 
rear  ;  oppofite  to  the  Leaves  come  out  Clafpers,  which 
'alien  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  Shrubs,  by  which 
:he  Branches  are  fupported,  otherwile  they  would  fall 
o  the  Ground.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  large,  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour,  and  appear  always  about  the  End  of  December , 
5i’  Begining  of  January ,  which  being  a  Seafon  when 
lew  Perfons  vifit  Gardens  for  Information,  thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  have  elcaped  their  Notice,  fo  that  many  have  fup¬ 
pofed  this  Sort  doth  not  produce  Flowers  in  England  ■, 
and  the  Flowers  being  nearly  the  fame  Colour  of  the 
Leaves,  thofe  who  have  been  more  conftant  Vifitors  of 
Gardens,  have  palfed  by  this  Plant,  without  noticing 
the  Flowers  ;  but  for  many  Years  together,  it  hath  pro¬ 
duced  Plenty  of  Flowers  in  the  Garden  at  Chelfea ,  and 
always  at  the  fame  Seafon. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  cultivated  in  the  Nurfery  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Sale,  and  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Virgin’s 
Bower.  There  are  four  Varieties  of  it  which  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  and  have  been  by 
fome  treated  as  fo  many  diftindl  Species ;  but  as  their 
only  Differences  confift  either  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Flowers,  or  the  Multiplicity  of  their  Petals,  fo  they 
are  now  only  efteemed  as  feminal  Variations;  but  as 
they  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  Nurfery  Gardeners,  fo  I 
(hall  juft  mention  them. 

1.  Single  blue  Virgin’s  Bower. 

2.  Single  purple  Virgin’s  Bower. 

3.  Single  red  Virgin’s  Bower. 

4.  Double  purple  Virgin’s  Bower. 

Thefe  have  no  Difference  in  their  Stalks  or  Leaves, 

I  fo  that  the  fame  Defcription  will  fit  them  all,  excepting 
the  Colours  or  Multiplicity  of  Petals  in  their  Flowers. 

The  Stalks  of  thefe  Plants  ate  very  (lender  and  weak, 
having  many  Joints  from  whence  come  out  Side 
Branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  fmaller  :  If  thefe 
are  fupported,  they  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  eight  or 
ten  Feet,  and  are  garnifhed  with  compound  winged 
Leaves  placed  oppofite  at  each  Joint.  Thefe  branch 
out  into  many  Divifions,  each  of  which  hath  a  (lender 
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Foot  Stalk,  with  three  fmall  Leave's  which  are  oval  and 
entire  ;  from  the  fame  Joint,  generally  four  Foot  Stalks 
arife,  two  on  each  Side  ;  the  two  lower  have  three  of 
thefe  Divifions,  fo  that  they  are  each  compofed  of  nine 
fmall  Leaves ;  but  the  two  upper  have  only  two  op¬ 
pofite  Leaves  on  each,  and  between  thefe  arife  three 
(lender  Foot  Stalks,  each  fupporting  one  Flower.  The 
Flowers  have  each  four  Petals,  which  are  narrow  at 
their  Bafe,  but  are  broad  at  the  Top  and  rounded  :  In 
one  they  are  of  a  dark  worn-out  purple,  in  another 
blue,  and  the  third  of  a  bright  purple  or  red  Colour. 
The  double  Sort,  which  is  common  in  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens,  is  of  the  worn-  out  purple  Colour  :  But  the  fo¬ 
reign  Catalogues  mention  double  Flowers  of  both  the 
other  Colours,  which  may  probably  be  found  in  fome 
of  their  Gardens ;  but  as  I  have  not  feen  them  myfelf, 
fo  I  have  not  noticed  them.  The  double  Flowers  have 
no  Stamina  or  Germen,  but  in  lieu  of  them,  there  is 
a  Multiplicity  of  Petals,  which  are  narrow,  and  turn 
inward  at  the  Top. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  Woods,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal ,  but  have  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  Gardens  for  Ornament.  They  flower  in  June  and 
July,  but  they  feldom  ripen  Seeds  in  England. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and  Other 
Mountains  in  Italy.  I  received  it  from  Mount  Baldus , 
where  it  is  in  Plenty.  This  hath  a  (lender  clirnbing 
Stalk,  which  rifes  three  or  four  Feet  high,  fupporting 
itfelf  by  faftening  to  the  neighbouring  Plants  or  Shrubs. 
The  Leaves  of  this  are  compofed  of  nine  Lobes  or 
fmall  Leaves,  three  (landing  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  fo 
that  it  is  what  the  former  Writers  ftiie  a  nine  leaved 
Plant.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Joints  of  the 
Stalk  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  common  Travellers 
Joy,  which  are  white,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  May. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Caro¬ 
lina ,  from  both  of  thefe  Countries  I  have  received  the 
Seeds ;  this  hath  many  (lender  Stalks,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  compound  winged  Leaves  at  each  Joint ; 
thefe  are  generally  compofed  of  nine  Leaves,  (landing 
by  Threes,  like  thofe  of  the  eighth  Sort,  but  the  fmall 
Leaves  of  this  are  nearly  of  a  Heart-fhape.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  of  this  (land  upon  (hort  Foot  Stalks,  which  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  one  on  each  Side 
the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  compofed  of  four  thick 
Petals,  which  are  purple  on  their  Outfide,  and  blue 
within.  They  appear  in  July ,  and  if  the  Autumn  proves 
warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  September. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Fournefort 
in  the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  per¬ 
fected  Seeds,  fo  that  mod  of  the  Gardens  in  Europe  have 
been  furnifhed  with  the  Seeds  from  thence  ;  this  hath 
weak  climbling  Stalks,  which  fallen  themfelves  by 
their  Clafpers,  to  any  Plants,  or  Shrubs,  which  (land 
near  them,  and  thereby  rife  to  the  Height  of  feven 
or  eight  Feet ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  compound 
winged  Leaves,  confiding  of  nine  fmall  Leaves  (or 
Lobes)  which  are  angular,  and  fharp  pointed.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which 
are  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and  the  Petals  are  reflexed 
backward  ;  thefe  come  out  in  April  and  May,  and  in 
warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  will  ripen  very  well,  if  the 
Plants  have  a  good  Situation. 

The  twelfch  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Fartary,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Pe- 
terjburgh,  where  it  fucceeded  and  hath  produced  Seeds, 
Part  of  which  were  fent  me  in  the  Year  1753  :  Thefe 
grew,  and  the  Plants  have  flowered  the  two  lad  years 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  This  Plant  hath  weak  climb¬ 
ing  Stalks  which  require  Support,  thefe  grow  near 
four  Feet  high;  the  Joints  are  far  afunder,  at  each  of 
thefe  come  two  compound  winged  Leaves,  whofe 
fmall  Leaves  are  placed  by  Threes ;  thefe  are  deeply 
fawed  on  their  Edges  and  terminate  in  fharp  Points. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
Angle,  (landing  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  and  are 
compofed  of  four  narrow  Spear-lhaped  Petals,  which 
fpread  open  in  form  of  a  Crofs ;  they  are  of  a  yellow- 

A  a  a  a  .  ifti 
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ifh  white  Colour.  In  the  Center  is  placed  feveral  Ger- 
men,  furrounded  by  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  with 
fiat  comprefied  Summits,  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the 
Petals  of  the  Flower ;  after  thefe  are  paft,  the  Germen 
become  fo  many  comprefied  Seeds,  each  having  a 
bearded  Tail.  It  flowers  in  May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Auguft. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  hath  flender  climbing  Stalks 
which  fafien  themfelves  to  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  which 
Hand  near  them,  and  thereby  rife  to  the  Height  of  ten 
or  twelve  Feet :  Thele  are  garnifhed  by  trifoliate 
Leaves,  coming  out  on  each  Side  the  Stalk  oppofite  ; 
the  Lobes  are  large,  oval,  and  entire,  having  three 
longitudinal  Veins.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  blowers 
arife  at  the  fame  Joints,  dole  to  thofe  of  the  Leaves,  one 
on  each  Side  oppofite  :  Thefe  are  long,  naked,  and  grow 
horizontally,  extending  beyond  the  Leaves  before  they 
divide  or  branch  out ;  then  there  comes  out  three  or 
four  Pair  of  fmall  Foot  Stalks  from  the  large  one,  each 
of  which  divides  again  into  three  fmaller,  each  lup- 
porting  a  Angle  Flower:  The  lower  Pair -of  thefe  are 
extended  four  or  five  Inches,  the  other  gradually  dimi- 
nifh  to  the  Top,  fo  that  they  form  a  pyramidal  Thyrfe 
of  Flowers :  Thefe  are  white,  and  are  compofed  of 
four  narrow  Petals  which  are  refiexed  back,  but  the 
Stamina  all  ftand  eredl.  ’ 

This  hath  been  by  fome  Perfons  luppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  common  Travellers  Joy,  but  thofe  who 
have  feen  the  two  Plants,  cannot  doubt  of  their  being 
diftindt  Species. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Cam-peachy  by 
the  late  Dr.  Iioujloun.  This  hath  ftrong  climbing 
Stalks,  which  fallen  themfelves  by  their  Clafpers  to  the 
neighbouring  Trees,  whereby  they  are  fupported,  and 
rife  to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet  or  more  :  Thefe  are 
garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  trifoliate  Leaves,  which  are 
Heart-lhaped,  pointed,  and  entire.  The  Flowers  come 
out  on  long,  naked,  branching  Foot  Stalks,  which  rife 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are 
white,  and  are  colledted  into  roundifh  Bunches :  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  but  have  long  curling  Beards  to  each,  which 
are  finely  feathered. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  in  the  Year  1730,  where  he 
found  it  growing  plentifully  in  the  Sands  near  the  Old 
Tovvn.  This  hath  ftrong  climbing  Stalks,  which  have 
Clafpers  at  each  Joint,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  the 
Trees  near  them,  whereby  they  climb  to  a  great  Height. 
7  hefe  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  placed 
by  Pairs  oppofite  at  each  Joint.  The  Foot  Stalks  of 
thefe  are  alternately  long  ;  for  on  the  fame  Joint,  that 
on  one  Side  is  longer  than  the  oppofite,  and  fo  they 
continue  alternate  the  whole  Length  of  the  Stalk. 
The  fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes  end  in  fharp  Points,  and 
are  fharply  indented  on  their  Edges :  They  have  five 
longitudinal  Veins,  and  are  covered  with  a  yellowifh 
loft  Down.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are 
clofely  connected  together  :  They  are  white,  the  Petals 
are  refiexed,  and  the  Stamina  ftand  eredl,  as  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds  in  the  Year  1726.  This 
hath  weak  Stalks  which  rife  near  four  Feet  hi<ff>  and 
by  their  Clafpers  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring 
Plants,  whereby  they  are  fupported.  The  Leavel 
come  out  oppofite  at  the  Joints :  Thefe  are  fometimes 
Angle,  at  others  trifoliate,  and  fome  of  the  Leaves  are 
divided  into  three  Lobes.  The  Flowers  come  out 
fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  upon  Ihort  Foot 
Stalks  which  have  one  or  two  Pair  of  Leaves  below 

Sower’  ,whlcil  are  °blong,  and  lharp  pointed. 

1  he  Flowers  have  four  thick  Petals,  like  thofe  of  the 
tenth  Sort ;  thefe  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  their 
inner  Surface  is  curled,  and  hath  many  longitudinal 

F  urrows.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  September.  r 

The  three  Sorts  which  are  firft  enumerated,  have 
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rennial  Roots,  which  multiply  pretty  faft,  but  their 
Stalks  die  down  every  Autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  in 
the  Spring,  in  which  Particular  they  differ  from  all  the 
other  Species,  therefore  require  different  Management 
and  are  propagated  in  a  different  Manner ;  therefore  I 
fhall  firft  give  Diredlions  for  their  Culture. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or  part¬ 
ing  of  their  Roots  ;  but  the  former  being  a  tedious  Me¬ 
thod  (the  Plants  feldom  riling  until  the  lecond  Year  af¬ 
ter  lowing,  and  are  often  two  Years  more  before  they 
flower),  the  latter  is  generally  pradlifed.  The  bell  Sea- 
fon  for  parting  thefe  Roots  is  in  October  or  February ; 
either  j till  before  their  Branches  decay,  or  before  they 
rife  again  in  the  Spring. 

They  will  grow  almoll  in  any  Soil  or  Situation  ;  but 
if  the  Soil  is  very  dry,  they  fhould  always  be  new  planted 
in  the  Autumn,  otherwise  their  Flowers  will  not  be  fo 
ftrong  ;  but  if  the  Soil  be  wet,  it  is  better  to  defer  it  un. 
til  the  Spring.  The  Roots  may  be  cut  through  their 
Crowns  with  a  lharp  Knife,  obferving  to  preferve  to 
every  Off-fet  fome  good  Buds  or  Eyes ;  and  then  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  how  fmall  you  divide  them  ;  for  their  Roots  in- 
creale  very  fall ;  but  if  you  part  them  very  fmall,  you 
fhould  let  them  remain  two  or  three  Years  before  they 
are  again  removed,  that  the  fecond  Year  their  Flowers 
may  be  ftrong,  and  the  Roots  multiplied  in  Eyes, 
which  in  one  Year  cannot  be  obtained. 

Thefe  Plants  are  extreme  hardy,  enduring  the  Cold 
of  our  fevered  Winters  in  the  open  Air,  and  are  very 
proper  Ornaments  for  large  Gardens,  either  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  large  Borders,  or  intermixed  with  other  hardy 
Flower  Roots  in  Quarters  of  flowering  Shrubs;  where, 
by  being  placed  promifcuoufiy  in  little  open  Places, 
they  fill  up  thofe  fmall  Vacancies, _  and  are  agreeable 
enough.  They  begin  to  flower  ab.out  the  Begining  of 
June ,  and  often  continue  to  produce  frefh  Flowers  un¬ 
til  September  ;  which  renders  them  valuable,  efpecially 
fince  they  require  very  little  Care  in  their  Culture;  for 
their  Roots  may  be  fuffered  to  remain  feveral  Years  un- 
difturbed,  if  we  do  not  want  to  part  them,  which  will 
not  in  the  lead  prejudice  them. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  found  wild  in  mod  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  growing  upon  the  Sides  of  Banks,  under  Hedges, 
and  extends  its  trailing  Branches  over  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  that  are  near  it.  This  Plant  in  the  Autumn  is 
generally  covered  with  Seeds,  which  are  collected  into 
little  Heads,  each  of  which  having,  as  it  were,  a  rough 
Plume  faftened  to  it,  hath  occafioned  the  Country 
People  to  give  it  the  Name  of  Old  Man’s  Beard,  It 
is  titled  by  Lob  el  and  Gerard,  Viorna  ;  and  by  Hodona- 
us ,  V.itis  alba :  In  Engliftj  it  is  mod  commonly  called 
Travellers  Joy.  This  Sort  is  never  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  being  too  rambling,  and  having  but  little 
Beauty. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  have  no  more  Beauty  than 
the  fourth,  fo  are  feldom  preferved  in  Gardens,  unlefs 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  They  are  both  as  hardy  as 
the  common  Sort,  and  may  be  propagated  either  by 
Seeds  or  laying  down  their  Branches. 

The  feventh  Sort  retains  its  Leaves  all  the  Year, 
which  renders  it  valuable.  This  was  formerly  pre¬ 
ferved  in  Green- houfes  in  the  Winter,  fuppofing  it  too 
tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England ;  but  now  it 
is  generally  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  where  the 
Plants  thrive  much  better  than  in  Pots,  and  produce 
Plenty  of  Flowers,  which  they  never  did  when -they 
were  more  tenderly  treated  :  Nor  have  I  found  that  the 
Plants  have  differed  from  levere  hVofts  ;  for  thofe 
which  have  been  growing  in  the  open  Air  of  Chelfea , 
more  than  twenty  Years,  have  refilled  the  greateft 
Cold  without  covering. 

This  Sort  doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  England,  fo  it 
is  propagated  by  Layers,  and  alfo  from  Cutings.  If 
they  are  propagated  by  Layers,  it  mud  be  done  in  the 
Begining  of  October ,  when  the  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year 
only,  fhould  be  chofen  for  this  Purpofe,  for  the  older 
Branches  do  not  put  out  Roots  in  left  than  two  Years, 
whereas  the  tender  Shoots  will  make  good  Roots  in 
one  Year  :  Thefe  mull  be  peged  down  into  the  Ground, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ufually  pradlifed  for  other 
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Layers,  to  prevent  their  rifmg.  If  the  Shoots  have 
two  Inches  of  Earth  over  them,  it  will  be  better  than 
a  greater  Depth;  but  then,  a  little  old  Tanners  Bark 
fhould  be  fpread  over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  to 
keep  out  the  Froft;  for  as  the  Plants  do  generally  be¬ 
gin  flowering  about  Chriftmas ,  fo  at  the  fame  time  they 
are.puting  out  Roots,  which  being  but  juft  formed, 
may  be  injured  by  fevere  Frofts :  Thefe  Layers  will 
have  ftrong  Roots  by  the  following  Autumn,  when 
they  may  be  taken  from  the  old  Plant,  and  tranfplant- 
ed  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

When  they  are  propagated  by  Cutings,  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  March ,  in  Pots  filled  with  good  Kitchen 
Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Day-time, 
and  gently  water  them  two  or  three  times  a  Week,  and 
in  lei's  than  two  Months  they  will  have  taken  Root, 
when  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air : 
The  following  Summer  they  may  be  placed  in  any  Part 
of  the  Garden  till  Michaelmas ;  and  then  they  fhould 
be  turned  out  of  the  Pots  and  planted  in  the  full  Ground, 
either  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  or  into  a 
Nurfery  Bed,  to  grow  a  Year  longer  to  get  Strength, 
before  they  are  placed  out  for  good. 

All  the  Varieties  of  Virgin’s  Bower,  are  propagated 
by  laying  down  their  Branches  ;  for  although  the  fingle 
Flowers  do  fometimes  produce  Seeds  in  England ,  yet 
as  thefe  Seeds,  when  fown,  remain  a  whole  Year  in 
the  Ground  before  they  vegetate,  fo  the  other  being  the 
more  expeditious  Method  of  increafing  thefe  Plants, 
is  generally  praCtifed  :  But  in  order  to  fucceed,  thefe 
Layers  -fhould  be  put  down  at  a  different  Seafon,  from 
the  former  Sort ;  for  when  they  are  layed  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  their  Shoots  are  become  tough,  fo  do  rarely 
put  out  Roots  under  two  Years,  and  after  lying  fo 
long  in  the  Ground,  not  one  in  three  of  them  will 
have  made  good  Roots ;  fo  that  many  have  fuppofed 
thefe  Plants  were  difficult  to  propagate,  but  fince  they 
have  altered  their  Seafon  of  doing  it,  they  have  found 
thefe  Layers  have  fucceeded  as  well  as  thofe  of  other 
Plants. 

The  beft  Time  for  laying  down  of  the  Branches  is  in 
July ,  foon  after  they  have  made  their  firft  Shoots,  for 
it  is  thefe  young  Branches  of  the  fame  Year,  which  do 
freely  take  Root ;  but  as  thefe  are  very  tender,  fo  there 
fhould  be  great  Care  taken  not  to  break  them  in  the 
Operation:  Therefore  thofe  Branches  from  which  thefe 
Shoots  were  produced,  fhouid  be  brought  down  to  the 
Ground,  and  faftened  to  prevent  their  rifing  ;  then  the 
young  Shoots  fhould  be  layed  into  the  Earth,  with 
their  Tops  raifed  upright,  three  or  four  Inches  above 
Ground,  and  after  the  Layers  are  placed  down,  if  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  be  covered  with  Mofs,  roten 
Tanners  Bark,  or  other  decayed  Mulch,  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  Ground  from  drying,  fo  that  the  Layers  will 
not  require  watering  above  three  or  four  Times,  which 
fhould  not  be  at  lefs  than  five  or  fix  Days  Interval ;  for 
when  thefe  Layers  have  too  much  Wet,  the  tender 
Shoots  frequently  rot,  or  when  the  young  Fibres 
are  newly  put  out,  they  are  fo  tender,  as  to  perifh  by 
having  much  Wet :  Therefore  where  the  Method  here 
directed  is  pra&ifed,  the  Layers  will  mbre  certainly 
take  Root,  than  by  any  other  yet  praCtifed. 

As  thefe  Plants  have  all  of  them  climbing  Branches, 
fo  they  fhould  be  always  planted  where  they  may  be 
-fupported,  other-wife  the  Branches  will  fall  to  the 
Ground  and  appear  unfightly  ;  fo  that  unlefs  they  are 
properly  difpofed,  inftead  of  being  Ornaments  to  a 
Garden,  they  will  become  the  reverfe.  Where  there 
•are  Arbours  or  Seats  with  Trellis  Work  round  them, 
thefe  Plants  are  very  proper  to  train  up  againft  it;  or 
where  any  Walls  or  other  Fences  require  to  be  covered 
from  the  Sight,  thefe  Plants  are  very  proper  for  the 
Purpofe;  but  they  are  by  no  means  proper  for  open 
Borders,  nor  do  they  anfwer  the  Expectation  when  they 
are  intermixed  with  Shrubs;  for  unlefs  their  Branches 
have  room  to  extend,  they  will  not  be  productive  of 
many  Flowers. 

The  Sort  with  double  Flowers  is  the  moft  beautiful, 
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fo  that  fhould  be  prefered  to  thofe  with  fingle  Flowers,- 
of  which  a  few  only  fhould  be  planted  for  Variety- 
They  are  all  equally  hardy,  fo  are  feldom  injured  bv 
Froft,  excepting  in  very  fevere  Winters,  when  fome¬ 
times  the  very  tender  Shoots  are  killed,  but  if  thefe  are 
cut  off  in  the  Spring,  the  Stems  will  put  out  new 
Shoots. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  lixteenth  Sorts  are  alfo  ve¬ 
ry  hardy  Plants,  and  have  climbing  Branches,  fo  may 
be  difpofed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  other:  They  are 
alfo  propagated  by  Layers,  which  will  fucceed,  if  per¬ 
formed  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is 
directed  for  them. 

The  other  Sorts  are  Natives  of  the  warmeft  Parts  of 
America ,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country,  unlefs  they 
are  preferved  in  Stoves;  but  as  thefe  are  great  Ramblers 
and  Plants  of  no  great  Beauty,  fo  they  are  feldom. 
preferved  in  Europe  but  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  fake 
of  Variety.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  Layers  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  other  Sorts;  or  may  be  raifed  from 
Seeds  obtained  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally 
grow;  but  thefe  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
other  exotick  Plants  from  the  fame  Country. 

CLEOME.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  740.  Sinapifirum. 
Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  231.  Lab.  1 1 6. 

The  Char  abler  s  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  four  leaved  Empalement  which  fpreads 
open :  It  hath  four  Petals  which  are  inclined  upward  and 
fpread  open ,  the  lower  being  lefs  than  the  other ;  in  the 
Bottom  there  are  three  mellous  Glands  which  are  roundijh , 
and  are  feparated  by  the  Empalement .  It  hath  fix  or  more 
Stamina  which  are  incurved ,  having  rifing  Summits  fixed 
to  their  Side :  It  hath  a  fingle  Style  fupporting  an  oblong 
Germen ,  which  is  of  the  fame  Length  as  the  Stamina ,  and 
crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  long  cylindrical  Pod  fitting  upon  the  Style ,  having 
one  Cell  opening  with  two  Valves ,  and  filled  with  roundijh 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  SeCtion 
of  Linnaeus's  fifteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Letr adynamia  Sili- 
quofa ,  the  Plants  of  this  SeCtion  have  in  their  Flowers 
four  long  and  two  fhort  Stamina,  and  their  Seeds  are 
in  long  Pods.  Lournefort  places  it  in  the  fixth  SeCtion 
of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a 
Crofs-ftoaped  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Pod  with 
one  Cell. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cleome  fioribus  gynandris ,  foliis  digit atis.  Hcrt. 
Cliff.  341.  Cleome  with  Flowers  having  male  and  fe¬ 
male  Parts,  and  fingered  Leaves.  This  is  the  Sinapi- 
ftrum  Indicium ,  pentaphylhim  fore  cameo ,  minus ,  non  fpi - 
tiofum.  FI.  L.  Five  leaved  frnaller  Indian  Baftard  Muf- 
t-ard,  with  a  Flefh  coloured  Flowrer  and  no  Spines. 

2.  Cleome  fioribus  hexandris ,  foliis  ternatis ;  folio  lid 
lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  672.  Cleome  with  Fiowers 
having  fix  Stamina,  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  Spear-fhaped 
Lobes.  1’his  is  the  Sinapifirum  Orientals ,  triphyllum, 
ornithcpodii  fi.liquis.  Lciurn.  Cor.  17.  Eaftern  Baftard 
Muftard,  having  three  Leaves,  and  Pods  like  Birds- 
foot  Trefoil. 

3.  Cleome  fioribus  hexandris ,  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis 
linear  i  -  lancediatis,  filiquis  bivalvibus .  Cleome  with  Flow¬ 
ers  having  fix  Stamina,  trifoliate  Leaves,  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  Lobes,  and  Pods  having  two  Valves.  This  is 
the  Sinapifirum  Lufitanicum  triphyllum ,  flore  rubro. 
Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  231.  Three  leaved  Portugal  Baftard 
Muftard  with  a  red  Flower. 

4.  Cleome  fioribus  dodecandris,  foliis  quinatis  ternatif- 
que  Flor.  Zeyl.  241.  Cleome  with  Fiowers  having 
twelve  Stamina,  trifoliate  and  quinquefoliate  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Sinapifirum  Zeylanictm ,  triphyllon  (A  penta- 
phyllon  vifcofum,  flavo  flore  Mart.  Dec.  3.  Vifcous  Baf¬ 
tard  Muftard  of  Ceylon  with  three,  and  five  Leaves,  and 
a  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Cleome  fioribus  hexandris ,  foliis  ternatis,  foliolo  in¬ 
termedia  majori.  Cleome  with  Flowers  having  fix  Stami¬ 
na,  and  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  middle  Lobe  is  the 
largeft.  This  is  the  Sinapifirum  Indicum  triphyllum ,  fore 
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tarneo  non  Spin  of  urn.  ILL.  Indian  three  leaved  Baflard 
Muftard,  having  no  Spines,  and  a  Flefh  coloured 

Flower.  ,  .  r  . 

6.  Cleome  fioribus  hexandris ,  foliis  feptenis,  caule Jpi- 

nofo ,  filiquis  pendulis.  Cleome  with  Flowers  having  fix 
Stamina,  Leaves  with  feven  Lobes,  a  prickly  Stalk,  and 
hanging  Pods.  This  is  the  Sinapiftrum  Mgyptiacum 
heptaphyllum ,  fore  cameo ,  majus,  fpinofum.  H.  L.  Grea¬ 
ter  prickly,  Egyptian  Ballard  Mullard,  with  feven 
Leaves,  and  a  Flelh-coloured  Flower. 

7.  Cleome  fioribus  hexandris ,  foliis  quinatis  ternatif- 
que,  caule  fpinofo.  Cleome  with  Flowers,  having  fix  Sta¬ 
mina,  Leaves  compofed  of  five  and  three  Lobes,  and  a 
prickly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Sinapiftrum  Indicum  fpinofum , 
fore  cameo,  folio  trif.do  vel  quinquefido.  Houft.  Mff.  Prick¬ 
ly  Indian  Ballard  Mullard,  with  a  blelh  coloured  Flower, 
and  Leaves  divided  into  three  or  five  Lobes. 

8.  Cleome  fioribus  hexandris,  foliis  fimplicibus ,  ovato 
lanceolatis  Flor.  Zeyl.  243.  Cleome  with  fix  Stamina  to 
the  Flowers,  and  Angle  Leaves,  which  are  ovally  Spear- 
fhaped.  This  is  the  Sinapiftrum  Zeylanicum  vifeofum,  fo¬ 
lio  folitario ,  ftore  flavo,  Jiliqud  tenui.  Burm.  Ehef.  217. 
Vifcous  Ballard  Mullard  of  Ceylon,  with  a  fingle  Leaf, 
a  yellow  Flower  and  flender  Pod. 

The  firll  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America ,  1  have  received  the  Seeds  of  it  from  Aleppo , 
and  the  Coall  of  Guinea,  and  in  the  Earth  which  came 
from  the  IVeft-Indies  with  other  Plants  ;  this  hath  come 
up  as  a  Weed.  It  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  about 
nine  Inches  high,  which  is  garnilhed  with  fmooth Leaves, 
compofed  of  five  fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes,  joining  at 
their  Bafe  to  one  Center  ;  and  fpread  out  like  the  Fin¬ 
gers  of  a  Hand.  The  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Stalk  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  gradu¬ 
ally  Ihortened  to  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  where  they  al- 
mofl  join  it:  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes 
at  the  End  of  the  Stalks.  Thefe  have  lour  Petals  of  a 
Flefh  Colour,  which  Hand  ereft,  fpreading  Horn  each 
other,  and  below  thefe  are  placed  the  Stamina  and  Style 
which  coalefce  at  the  Bottom,  and  are  Hretched  out  be¬ 
yond  the  Petals,  where  they  fpread  open  ;  after  the 
Flower  is  pall,  the  Germen  which  fits  upon  the  Style, 
becomes  a  taper  Pod,  about  two  Inches  long,  filled 
with  round  Seeds.  This  is  an  annual  Plant  which  dies 
loon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

Thelecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  Dr.  Lourncfort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris ,  and  from  thence  moll  of  the  Botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  in  Europe  have  been  furnifhed  with  it :  This  rifes 
with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  eight  Inches  high,  gar- 
nifhed  with  Leaves  compofed  of  three  Spear-fhaped 
Lobes,  Handing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  and  have 
four  red  Petals,  which  Hand  in  the  fame  Form  as  thofe 
of  the  former  Sort  :  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flender 
Pods  two  Inches  long,  which  fwell  in  every  Divifion, 
where  each  Seed  is  lodged,  fo  as  to  appear  like  Joints, 
as  thofe  do  of  the  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil ;  when  the  Seeds 
are  ripe,  the  whole  Plant  decays.  If  the  Seeds  of  this 
are  fown  in  Autumn  the  Plants  will  flower  in  June,  and 
their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft ,  but  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  Spring  do  not  flower  till  July ;  fo  that  un- 
leis  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  will  not  ri¬ 
pen  :  11  the  Seeds  ol  this  Sort  are  permited  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Care,  and  require  only 
to  be  thined  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds  ;  for  they 
will  not  bear  tranfplanting. 

I  he  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain , 
from  whence  1  have  received  the  Seeds.  This  Sort 
riles  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  fen¬ 
ding  out  a  lew  fhort  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  Leaves  compofed  of  three  narrow  Lobes,  Handing 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  fino-ly 
hom  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  deep  red  Co¬ 
lour  and  are  fucceeded  by  thick  taper  Pods,  filled  with 
round  Seeds.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  will 
thrive  in  the  open  Air,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment 
ttS  the  former. 

ine  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bland  of  Qy- 
u,l}  10m  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Holland, 
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whefe  they  fucceeded,  and  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by 
the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave  •,  this  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  half  high* 
fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  Leaves,  fome  of  which  have  five,  and  others  three 
roundilh  Lobes  Handing  upon  fhort  hairy  Foo.t  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
taper  Pods  between  two  and  three  Inches  long,  ending 
in  a  Point,  which  are  full  of  round  Seeds.  The  whole 
Plant  fweats  out  a  vifcous  clammy  Juice.  This  is  alfo 
an  annual  Plant. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica ,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun,  in  the  Year  1730.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant  which  rifes  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Side 
Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves,  with  one 
large  Spear-lhaped  Lobe  in  the  Middle,  and  two  very 
fmall  ones  on  the  Side  -,  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly,  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  upon  long  Foot  Stalks:  Thele  have  four  large 
Flefh  coloured  Petals,  and  fix  long  Stamina,  which  Hand 
out  beyond  the  Petals,  when  the  Flowers  fade,  the 
Germen  which  fits  upon  the  Style  becomes  a  taper  Pod, 
four  Inches  long  filled  with  round  Seeds. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica ,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun ,  who  found'  it  growing  naturally  there  in 
great  Plenty.  It  alfo  grows  naturally  in  Egypt.  This 
rifes  with  a  Hrong  thick  herbaceous  Stalk  two  Feet  and 
a  Half  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  which  are 
garnilhed  with  Leaves  compofed  of  feven  long  Spear- 
fhaped  Lobes,  joining  in  a  Center  at  their  Bafe,  where 
they  fit  upon  a  long  flender  Foot  Stalk:  JuH  below  the 
Foot  Stalk,  comes  out  one  or  two  Ihort  thick  yellow 
Spines  which  are  very  fharp.  The  Flowers  come  out 
fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  forming  a  long 
loofe  Spike  at  their  Extremities ;  this  Spike  hath  fingle 
broad  Leaves,  which  half  furround  the  Stalks  at 
their  Bafe,  from  the  Bofom  of  which,  come  out  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  two  Inches  long, 
each  fufiaining  a  large  Flefh  coloured  Flower,  whofe 
Style  and  Stamina  are  extended  two  Inches  beyond  the 
Petals.  After  the  Flower  is  paH,  the  Germen  which 
fits  upon  the  Style,  becomes  a  thick  taper  Pod  five 
Inches  long,  which  hangs  downward,  and  is  filled  with 
round  Seeds.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant  which  pe- 
rilhes  loon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Havannah  in 
the  Year  1731,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  is  alfo 
an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  near  two  Feet  high,  branch¬ 
ing  out  on  every  Side  :  The  lower  Leaves  are  compofed 
of  five  oblong  Lobes  Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  but 
thofe  on  the  Stalks  and  Branches  have  but  three  Lobes, 
and  have  Ihort  Foot  Stalks  :  the  main  Stalk  and  alfo 
the  Branches,  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  purple 
Flowers,  each  fiting  upon  a  flender  Foot  Stalk,  at  the 
Bafe  of  which,  is  placed  a  fingle  oval  Leaf.  The 
Stalks  are  armed  with  flender  Hiff  Spines  which  are  fitu- 
ated  juH  under  the  Foot  Salks  of  the  Leaves,  when  the 
Flowers  fade,  the  Germen  becomes  a  taper  Pod,  two 
Inches  long,  filled  with  round  Seeds. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant  which  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  a  Foot 
high,  which  is  garnilhed  with  long  narrow  fingle  Leaves, 
Handing  alternately  on  the  Stalks ;  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  tthe  Flower, 
each  fuHaining  a  fingle  yellow  Flower,  which  is  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  a  very  flender  taper  Pod.  All  thefe  Plants  ex¬ 
cept  the  fecond  and  third  Sorts,  are  Natives  of  very 
warm  Countries,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England,  without 
artificial  Heat ;  therefore  their  Seeds  muH  be  fown  up¬ 
on  a  good  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  lhould  be  planted  in  feparate  fmall 
Pots,  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
frelh  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  lhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root ;  after  which  they  lhould  have  Air 
admited  to  them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon,  and  their  Waterings  lhould  be  frequently 
repeated,  but  not  given  in  too  great  Plenty ;  when  the 
Plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they 
lhould  be  put  into  larger,  and  plunged  again  into  a 
hot  Bed,  to  bring  the  Plants  forward  5  and  in  July,  the 
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Plants  when  they  are  too  tall  to  remain  longer  in  the 
hot  Bed,  (hould  be  removed  into  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe, 
where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  Cold  and  Wet,  but 
in  warm  Weather  may  enjoy  the  free  Air.  With  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  flower  foon  after,  and  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds  in  Autumn.  The  fecond  and  third  Sorts 
may  be  fown  in  the  open  Borders  of  the  Garden,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  for  they  do  not  require 
any  artificial  W arm  t  h . 

CLETHRA.Gr^.F/.Tz>g-.-43.  Lin.  Gen. Plant.  489. 

The  Characters  are, 

cfhe  Flower  hath  a  ■permanent  Empalement  ef  one  Leaf ', 
•which  is  cut  into  five  Parts  ;  it  hath  five  oblong  Petals , 
•which  are  longer  than  the  Empalement  ;  it  hath  ten  Stamina 
•which  are  as  long  as  the  Petals ,  and  are  terminated  by  ob¬ 
long  ereCt  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Ger- 
jnen  fupporting  a  permanent  ereCt  Style ,  crowned  by  a  tri¬ 
fid  Stigma.  The  Ger men  afterward  becomes  a  roundifij  Cap- 
fule  inclofed  by  the  Empalement ,  having  three  Cells ,  which 
are  full  of  angular  Seeds . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaeus' s  tenth  Clafs  entitled,  Becandria  Monogynia  ; 
the  Flowers  having  ten  Stamina,  and  one  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefe’nt,  viz. 

Clethr a.  Gron.  Virg.  47.  There  is  no  Englifh  Title 
to  this  Plant,  It  is  the  Alnifolia  Americana  / errata ,  flo- 
ribus pentapetalis  albis  in  fpicam  difpofitis  Pluk.  Aim.  18. 
American  Shrub  with  an  Alder,  fawed,  Leaf,  and 
white,  five  leaved  Flowers,  difpofed  in  a  Spike. 

This  Shrub  is  aNative  oi  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where 
it  o-rows  in  moift  Places,  and  near  the  Sides  of  Rivulets, 
rifing  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  but  in  this 
Country  it  rarely  rifes  to  half  that  Height :  The  Leaves 
are  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  Alder-Tree;  but  are  long¬ 
er;  thefe  are  placed  alternately  upon  the  Branches:  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches, 
in  clofc  Spikes  :  They  are  compofed  of  five  Leaves,  are 
white,  and  have  ten  Stamina  in  each,  which  are  nearly 
of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Petals,  this  Plant  flowers 
in  July,  and  when  the  Autumns  prove  favourable,  there 
are  often  fome  Spikes  of  Flowers  again  in  October. 

This  is  hardy-  enough  to  bear  the  open  Air  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  one  of  the  1110ft  beautiful  Shrubs  at  the  Sea- 
fon  of  its  flowering  ;  which  is  very  little  later  than  in 
its  native  Country,  being  commonly  in  flower  here  by 
the  Begining  of  July ,  and  if  the  Seafon  is  not  very  hot, 
there  will  be  part  of  the  Spikes  in  beauty  till  the  Begin- 
in»  of  Augujl  ;  and  as  molt  of  the  Branches  are  ter- 
mfnated  with  thefe  Spikes  of  Flowers,  fo  when  the  Shrubs 
are  ftrong,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance  at  that  Seafon. 

This  Shrub  will  thrive  much  better  in  moift  Land, 
than  in  dry  Ground  ;  and  requires  a  fheltered  Situation, 
where  it  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  Winds,  which 
frequently  break  off  the  Branches,  where  they  are  too 
much  expofed  to  its  Violence.  It  is  propagated  by 
Layers;  but  they  are  generally  two  Years  before  they  get 
Root,  fo  that  at  prefent,  it  is  very  rare  in  England.  The 
fineft  Shrubs  of  this  Kind,  which  I  have  yet  feen,  are  in 
the  curious  Gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll ,  at 
Whitton  near  Hounfiow ,  where  they  thrive  as  well  as  in 
their  native  Country.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated^ 
by  Suckers,  which  are  fent  out  from  their  Roots ;  if 
thefe  are  carefully  taken  off  with  Fibres  in  the  Autumn, 
and  planted  into  aNurferyBed,  they  will  be  ftrong 
enough  in  two  Y ears  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  Countries  where  it  grows  naturally, 
for  the  Seeds  are  not  perfected  in  England.  But  as  thefe 
feldom  arrive  here  till  Spring,  fo  when  they  are  fown 
at  that  Seafon,  the  Plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  Therefore  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
in  Pots,  and  placed  in  a  lhady  Situation  till  Autumn, 
then  placed  under  a  Frame  in  Winter ;  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  next  Spring,  and  in  Autumn  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a  Nurfery  Bed,  to  get  Strength  before  they 
are  placed  to  remain  for  good. 

CLIFFORTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1004. 
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The  Name  was  given  to  this  Genus  of  Plants  by  DC 
Linnteus ■,  in  Honour  to  Mr.  George  Clifford  of  Amfier- 
dam ;  a  great  Collector  of  Plants,  and  a  Patron  of  Bota- 
nifts,  who  has  printed  a  Folio  Book  of  the  Plants  in  his 
Garden,  with  feveral  Copper-Plates,  exhibiting  the  Fi¬ 
gures  of  many  of  the  moft  curious  Plants.  We  have 
no  Englifh  Name  for  it. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  different  Plants  : 
the  male  Flowers  have  a  fpreading  Empalement ,  compofed 
of  three  fnall  oval  concave  Leaves.  It  hath  no  Petals , 
but  a  great  Number  of  hairy  upright  Stamina ,  which  are 
the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  compreffed  ob¬ 
long  twin  Summits,  i the  female  Flowers  have  a  permanent 
Empalement  compofed  of  three  Leaves  which  are  equal,  fitt¬ 
ing  upon  the  Germen  ;  thefe  have  no  Petals ,  but  the  oblong 
Germen  which  is  fituated  below  the  Empalement ,  fupports 
two  long  flender  feathered  Styles,  terminated  by  a  fingle  Stig¬ 
ma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  taper  Cap¬ 
fuls,  with  two  Cells  crowned  by  the  Empalement ,  including 
one  narrow  taper  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  Section 
of  Linnaus' s  twenty  fecond  Clafs,  entitled  Bicecia  Poly- 
andria,  the  Plants  of  this  Sedtion  and  Clafs,  have  male 
and  female  Flowers  on  different  Plants,  and  the  male 
Flowers  have  a  great  Number  of  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cliffortia  foliis  fubcordatis,  dentatis ,  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1308.  Cliffortia  with  Heart-fhaped,  indented 
Leaves  :  This  is  the  Arbufcula  Afr.  folio  acuto  ilicis  can - 
lem  amplexo  rigido  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  African  Shrub; 
with  an  acute  Ilex  Leaf,  which  is  rigid,  and  embraces 
the  Stalk. 

2.  Cliffortia  foliis  ternatis ,  -in  ter  medio  trident  at  0 
Prod.  Leyd.  253.  Three  leaved  Cliffortia ,  whofe  mid¬ 
dle  Leaf  is  cut  in  three  Parts  :  This  is  the  Myrica  foliis 
ternatis ,  interniedi'is  cuneiformibus  trident atis,  Hort.  Cliff . 
456.  Myrica  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  the  middle  ones 
being  Wedge-fhaped,  and  divided  into  three  Parts. 

3.  Cliffortia  foliis  lanceolatis ,  integerrimis ,  Hort. 
Cliff.  463.  Cliffortia  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which 
are  entire.  This  is  the  Frutex  AEthiopicus  Conifer,  fruc - 
tu  parvo ,  fparfim  intra  folia  -rufei,  feminibus  Cylindraceis. 
Cone-bearing  Ethiopian  Shrub,  with  a  fmall  Fruit, 
growing  fcatteringly  between  Butcher-broom  Leaves, 
and  cylindrical  Seeds. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope,  but  hath  been  long  cultivated  in  many  of  the 
Englifh  Gardens,  however  it  was  not  reduced  to  any 
Genus,  till  Dr.  Linnaus  eftabliflied  this,  and  gave  it  the 
Title.  By  fome  former  Writers  it  was  called  Campho- 
rata  ;  to  which  Genus  it  had  no  Relation. 

It  rifes  with  a  weak  ftirubby  Stalk,  four  or  five  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  diffufed  Branches,  which  fpread 
out  on  every  Side,  requiring  fome  Support :  Thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  Leaves,  which  are  Heart-lhaped  at  their 
Bafe,  but  are  broad  at  their  Ends,  where  they  are 
fharply  indented.  Thefe  are  very  ftiff,  of  a  grayilh 
Colour,  and  clofely  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe, 
they  are  placed  alternate  on  the  Branches ;  and  from 
the’Bofom  of  thefe  arife  a  fingle  Flower,  fiting  clofe  to 
the  Branch,  having  no  Foot  Stalk.  Before  the  Empale¬ 
ment  is  fpread  open,  it  forms  a  Bud,  in  Shape  and  Size 
of  thofe  of  the  Caper  ;  this  Empalement  is  compofed  of 
three  green  Leaves,  which  afterwards  fpread  open,  and 
then  the  numerous  Stamina  appear  ftanding  ereft  ;  thefe 
as  alfo  the  inner  Surface  of  the  Empalement,  are  of  a 
yellowilh  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June, 
July,  and  Augujl ,  but  the  Leaves  continue  in  Verdure 
through  the  Year. 

All  the  Plants  which  I  have  feen:  of  this  Sort,  either 
in  the  Englifh  or  Butch  Gardens,  were  male,  nor  have 
I  heard  of  any  female  Plants  being  in  any  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Gardens. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  which 
may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  if  thefe 
are  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  they  will  foon  take 
Root,  provided  they  are  fcreened  trom  the  Sun,  and  du¬ 
ly  watered  ;  when  they  have  taken  Root,  they  muft  be 
B  b  b  b  gradually 
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gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  to  which  they 
(hould  be  expofed,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  : 
Therefore  they  (hould  be  placed  abroad  till  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  fome  Strength,  then  they  may  be  each  transplant¬ 
ed  into  a  feparate  lfnall  Pot,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  may 
be  placed  with  other  of  the  hardy  Kinds  of  exotick  hpantsj 
in  a  fheltered  Situation  till  October ,  when  they  (hould 
be  removed  into  the  Greep-houfe,  or  placed  under  a 
common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  fereenea 
from  the  hard  Froft,  but  enjoy  the  free  Air  at  all  Times 
when  the  Weather  is  mild. 

When  the  Plants  advance  in  Height,  their  Stems 
and  Branches  muff  be  fupported,  otherwife  they  will 
trail  upon  the  Ground.  In  Summer  they  muff  be  plac¬ 
ed  in  the  open  Air,  with  Myrtles  and  other  hardy  Green- 
houfe  Plants,  and  in  Winter  the  Plants  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner-,  but  muft  have  little  Water  in 
Winter.  This  Plant  has  endured  the  cold  of  our  or¬ 
dinary  Winters,  planted  near  aSouth-Wbll  Wdll  with¬ 
out  Covering  ;  but  in  fevere  Winters  they  are  always 
deftroyed. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country  as 
the  firft,  this  hath  very  (lender  ligneous  Stalks,  which 
mud  be  fupported  ;  otherwife  they  will  fall  to  the 
Ground.  Thefe  fend  out  (lender  Branches  on  every 
Side,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves 
Handing  clofe  to  the  Branches;  the  middle  Lobes  of  thefe 
are  much  larger  than  the  two  Side,  and  are  indented  in 
three  Parts.  The  Flowers  of  this  come  out  from  the 
Bofom  of  the  Leaves,  having  very  (hort  Foot  Stalks, 
and  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  are  fmaller  ; 
thefe  appear  in  July  and  Auguft.  Of  this  Sort  we  have 
only  male  Plants  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  which  can  on¬ 
ly  be  propagated  by  Layers ;  and  as  thefe  are  two  Years 
before  they  take  Root,  fo  the  Plants  are  at  prefent  ve¬ 
ry  rare  in  England.  This  Sort  requires  the  lame  Ma¬ 
nagement  as  the  firft,  and  is  equally  hardy,  but  muft 
not  be  over  watered  in  Winter.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  continue  green  all  the  Year,  and  being  fingularly 
fhaped,  they  make  a  Variety  in  the  Green-houfe  during 
the  Winter  Seafon. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  a  weak  (hrubby  Stalk,  about 
four  Feet  high,  fending  out  lateral  Branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  whitifh  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves,  placed  in  Clufters  without  Order ;  thefe  are 
ftiff,  of  the  Confidence  and  Colour  of  the  Butchers 
Broom  but  are  narrower,  and  run  out  to  a  longer  Point. 
Between  thefe  Clufters  of  Leaves  the  Flowers  come  out 
in  loofe  Bunches,  thefe  have  a  great  Number  of  yel- 
lowifli  Stamina,  included  in  a  three  leaved  Empalement. 
We  have  only  the  male  Plant  of  this  Sort,  which  is  ve¬ 
ry  difficult  to  propagate,  fo  is  very  rare  in  Europe  at 
prefent. 

This  Plant  is  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts ; 
fo  (hould  be  placed  in  a  good  warm  Green-houfe  in 
Winter,  and  during  that  Seafon,  they  muft  have  but 
little  Water.  In  the  Summer  they  may  be  expofed  to 
the  open  Air  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  but  they  fhould 
not  remain  abroad  too  late  in  the  Autumn  ;  for  if 
there  (hould  be  much  Rain  at  that  Seafon,  it  would  en¬ 
danger  thefe  Plants,  if  they  are  expofed  to  it. 


CLIMATE  [of  Kai fix,  Gr.  an  Inclination],  is  a 
Part  of  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  bounded  by  two  Circles 
parallel  to  the  Equator  •,  fo  that  the  longed  Day  in  that 
Parallel,  neared  to  the  Pole,  exceeds  the  longed  Day  in 
that  Parallel  neareft  to  the  Equator  by  fome  certain 
Space  of  Time,  viz.  half  an  Hour,  till  you  come  to 
Places  fituate  nearly  under  the  Arctic  Circle  ;  and  a 
whole  Hour,  or  even  feveral  Days  when  you  go  beyond 


The  antient  Greek  Geographers  reckoned  only  feven 
Climates  from  the  Equator  towards  the  North  Pole,  and 
denominated  them  from  fome  noted  Place,  through 
which  the  middle  Parallel  of  the  Climate  pa’fTed ;  but 
the  Moderns  reckon  up  twenty-four. 

The  Begining  of  the  Climate  is  the  parallel  Circle 
wherein  the  Day  is  the  fhorteft. 
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The  End  of  the  Climate  is  that  wherein  the  Day  i& 
the  longed. 

The  Climates  therefore  are  reckoned  from  the  Equa¬ 
tor  to  the  Pole  and  are  fo  many  Bands  or  Zones,  ter¬ 
minated  by  Lines  parallel  to  the  Equator  ;  though  in 
Stridlnefs  there  are  feveral  Climates  in  the  Breadth  of 
one  Zone. 

Each  Climate  only  differs  from  its  contiguous  ones,  in 
that  the  longed  Day  in  Summer  is  longer  or  (horter  by 
half  an  Hour  in  one  Place  than  the  other. 

As  the  Climates  commence  from  theEquator,  the  firft 
Climate  at  its  Begining  has  its  longed  Day  precifely 
twelve  Flours  long;  at  its  End  twelve  Hours  and  a 
Half :  the  fecond,  which  begins  where  the  firft  ends,  viz. 
at  twelve  Hours  and  a  Half,  ends  at  thirteen  Hours  : 
and  fo  of  the  reft,  as  far  as  the  Polar  Circles. 

Here  what  Geographers  call  Hour-Climates  termi¬ 
nate,  and  Month-Climates  commence. 

As  an  Hour- Climate  is  a  Space  comprifed  between 
two  Parallels  of  the  Equator,  in  the  firft  of  wh^ch  the 
longed  Day  exceeds  that  in  the  latter  by  half  an  Hour; 
fo  the  Month-Climate  is  a  Space  between  two  Circles 
parallel  to  the  Polar  Circles,  whofe  longeft  Day  is  long¬ 
er  or  (horter  than  that  of  its  contiguous  one  by  a  Month, 
or  thirty  Days. 

The  Antients,  who  confined  the  Climates  to  what  they 
imagined  the  habitable  Part  of  the  Earth,  only  allowed 
ot  feven,  as  has  been  faid  :  The  firft  they  made  to  pafs 
through  Meroe ,  the  fecond  through  Sienna ,  the  third 
through  Alexandria ,  the  fourth  through  Rhodes ,  the  fifth 
through  Rome ,  the  fixth  through  Pontus ,  and  the  fe- 
venth  through  the  Mouth  of  the  Boryfthenes. 

The  Moderns,  who  have  failed  farther  towards  the 
Poles,  make  thirty  Climates  on  each  Side;  and  becaufe 
the  Obliquity  of  the  Sphere  makes  a  little  Difference  in 
the  Length  of  the  longeft  Day,  fome  of  them  make  the 
Difference  of  the  Climate  but  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  in- 
ftead  of  half  an  Hour. 

The  Term  Climate  is  vulgarly  beftowed  on  any  Coun¬ 
try  or  Region  differing  from  another,  either  in  refpeft 
of  the  Seafons,  the  Quality  of  the  Soil,  or  even  the 
Manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  without  any  regard  to  the 
Length  of  the  longeft  Day. 

CLINOPODIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  644.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  194.  Tab.  92.  Field  Bafil. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  Involucrum  cut  into  many  Parts ,  and  is  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement ,  upon  which  the  Whorls  fit.  The 
Empalement  is  of  one  Leaf,  with  a  cylindrical  Tube ,  which 
is  divided  into  two  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  broad ,  trifid , 
acute ,  and  reflexed  ;  the  under  Lip  is  cut  into  two  narrow 
Segments ,  which  turn  inward.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip 
Rind ,  with  a  fhort  Tube  enlarging  to  the  Mouth  ;  the  upper 
Lip  is  ereCl ,  concave ,  and  indented ,  at  the  Top ,  which  is 
obtufe ;  the  under  Lip  is  trifid  and  obtufe ,  the  middle  Seg¬ 
ment  being  broad  and  indented.  It  hath  four  Stamina  un¬ 
der  the  upper  Lip ,  two  of  which  are  fhort er  than  the  other , 
they  are  terminated  by  roundiflo  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is 
fituated  the  quadripartite  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender 
Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  [ingle  com- 
preffed  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  become  four  oval 
Seeds  (hut  up  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus’ s  fourteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Didynamia  Gymnof- 
permia.  The  Flowers  of  this  Clafs  and  Seffion,  have 
two  long,  and  two  (hort  Stamina,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
four  naked  Seeds.  Tournefort  ranges  it  in  the  third 
Se&ion  of  his  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Leaf ,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  ere  It. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clinopodium  capitulis  fubrotundis,'  hifpidis,  brac- 
teis  fetaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  587 .  Field  Bafil  with  round- 
i(h  prickly  Heads,  and  briftly  Braftea.  This  is  the 
Clinopodium  Origano  fimile ,  elatius ,  may  ore  flore.  C.  B.  P. 
225.  Common  Englijh  Field  Bafil. 

2.  Clinopodium  foliis  fubtus  tomentofis ,  verticillis 
explanatis,  bradeis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  588.  Field 
Bafil  with  Leaves  which  are  woolly  on  the  under  Side, 
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broad  plain  Whorls,  and  Spear- fhaped  Bradlea.  This 
is  the  Clinopodium  Mentha  folio  incanum,  (A  odor  a  turn. 
Hort.  Elth.  87.  Hoary  fweet  fmeiling  Field  Bafil  with 
a  Mint  Leaf. 

3.  Clinopodium  foliis  rugofis ,  capitulis  axillaribus , 
pedunculatis ,  explanatis ,  radiatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  588. 
Field  Bafil  with  rough  Leaves,  plain  Heads  growing  on 
the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  which  have  Foot  Stalks,  and 
are  radiated.  This  is  the  Clinopodium  rugofum ,  capitulis 
fcabicfa.  Hort.  Elth.  88.  Rough  Field  Bafil  with  Heads 
like  the  Scabious. 

4.  Clinopodium  humile  ramofum ,  foliis  riigofioribus , 
capitulis  explanatis.  Low  branching  Field  Bafil  with 
rougher  Leaves,  and  plain  Heads.  This  is  the  Clino¬ 
podium  Americanum  humile ,  foliis  rugofioribus .  Dale.  Low 
American  Field  Bafil  with  rougher  Leaves. 

5.  Clinopodium  erebto ,  ;zs/z  ramofo ,  foliis  fub- 

tus  villofts ,  verticilhs  paucioribus ,  bracleis  calyce  longiori- 
bus.  Field  Bafil  with  an  upright,  unbranching  Stalk, 
Leaves  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  fewer  Whorls,  and 
Bradtea  longer  than  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Cli¬ 
nopodium  Americanum ,  erebium ,  ramofum  foliis  longio- 

ribus,  internodiis  longijfmis.  Dale.  American  Field  Bafil 
with  upright  unbranching  Stalks,  longer  Leaves,  and 
the  Joints  at  a  very  great  Diftance. 

6.  Clinopodium  foliis  ovatis  rugofis,  verticillis  om¬ 
nibus  diftantibus ,  i.  e.  Field  Bafil  with  oval  rough 
Leaves,  and  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  Handing  at  a 
great  Diftance.  This  is  the  Clinopodium  AEgyptiacum , 
vulgari  fmile  Dill.  /. Egyptian  Field  Bafil  like  the 
common. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Hedges, 
and  in  Thickets,  in  moft  Parts  of  England ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  fibrous  Root,  which  fends  up  feveral  ftiff 
fquare  Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Hall  high,  which  fend  out 
a  few  lateral  Branches  toward  the  Top,  which  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  oval  hairy  Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs,  oppo- 
fite  ;  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  the  Flowers  come  out  in 
round  Whorls,  or  Heads ;  one  of  thei'e  terminate  the 
Stalk,  and  there  is  generally  another  which  furrounds 
the  Stalk  at  the  Joint  immediately  below  it.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fometimes  purple,  at  others  white,  for  they  va¬ 
ry  from  one  Colour  to  the  other,  when  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  fo  that  both  Colours  are  found  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Fields.  The  Whorls  (or  Heads)  grow 
very  clofe,  and  each  Foot  Stalk  fuftains  feveral  Flow¬ 
ers,  each  Flower  hath  a  tubular  Empalement,  which 
ends  in  five  lharp  Points,  which  ftand  eredt ;  at  the 
Bafe  of  the  Empalement  ftand  two  briftly  Spines,  which 
Linn  Jus  terms  the  Bractea  ;  thefe  ftand  almoft  horizon¬ 
tal  under  the  Empalement.  The  Flower  is  of  the  la- 
biated,  or  Lip  Kind,  according  to  Dournefort ,  Ray ,  &c. 
which  is  now  ftyled  Ringent,  or  Grining,  from  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  which  the  upper  Part  has  to  the  Mouth,  or  Chaps 
of  Animals.  The  upper  Lip  is  broad  and  trifid,  but 
the  under  is  cut  into  two  narrow  Segments ;  each  Flow¬ 
er  is  fucceeded  by  four  naked  Seeds,  fiting  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Empalement.  This  flowers  in  June. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Pennfylvania  and 
Carolina ,  from  both  of  thefe  Countries  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  received  the  Seeds  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which 
fends  up  many  fquare  Stalks  about  two  Feet  high,  which 
put  out  a  few  fhort  Side  Branches  toward  the  upper 
Part  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  a- 
bout  the  Size  of  thofe  of  Water  Mint,  Handing  by 
Pairs  oppofite,  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  hoary,  and 
foft  to  the  Touch,  and  have  a  ftrong  Odour,  between 
that  of  Marjoram  and  Bafil.  The  upper  Surface  of  the 
Leaves  are  of  a  pale  green,  but  their  under  Side  is  hoa¬ 
ry  and  woolly,  and  they  are  flightly  indented  on  their 
Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  in  flat  l'mooth  Whorls 
round  the  Stalks,  each  Stalk,  hath  generally  three  of 
thefe  Whorls,  the  upper  which  terminates  the  Stalk  be¬ 
ing  fmaller,  the  two  other  increafing,  fo  that  the  lower 
is  the  greateft.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour, 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  the  Stamina 
of  this  ftands  out  beyond  the  Petal,  and  the  Bradtea  at 
the  Bafe  of  the  Empalement  are  large,  Spear-fhaped, 
and  indented  on  their  Sides.  This  Plant  is  called  Snake¬ 
weed  in  fome  Parts  of  America ,  fuppofing  it  a  Remedy 
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for  the  Bite  of  Rattle  Snakes.  This  flowers  in  July  iri 
England.  . 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up  feveral  fquare 
Stalks,  which  are  clofely  covered  with  brownifn  Hairs  ; 
thefe  rife  between  two  and  three  Feet  high,  they  are 
garni  fired  with  Leaves,  which  are  very  unequal  in  their 
Size,  thofe  at  the  Bottom,  and  alfo  toward  the  Top  be¬ 
ing  above  three  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Quar¬ 
ter  broad,  whereas  thofe  in  other  Parts  of  the  Stalk,  are 
not  half  fo  large ;  thefe  are  rough  on  their  upper  Side, 
hairy  below,  flawed  on  their  Edges,  ftand  and  oppo¬ 
fite  by  Pairs  :  All  the  lower  Parc  of  the  Stalk,  but  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  F'oot  Stalks  of  the  Flower  Heads, 
there  are  three  large  Leaves  Handing  round  the  Stalks  ; 
between  thefe  arife  two  (lender  hairy  Foot  Stalks,  about 
three  Inches  long,  one  on  each  Side  the  Stalk  ;  thefe 
fuftain  fmall  Pleads  of  Flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Scabious  ;  they  are  white,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
but  fmaller,  the  Bradtea  immediately  under  the  Empale¬ 
ment,  fpread  out  like  Rays.  This  Plant  flowers  in  Sep¬ 
tember  in  this  Country. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fourth  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Ca¬ 
rolina,  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale ;  this  hath  fome  Appear 
ance  of  our  common  Sort,  but  the  Stalks  do  not  grow 
more  than  half  fo  high,  and  divide  into  many  long  Side 
Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmaller  and  rougher,  and  the 
Whorls  of  Flowers  are  produced  half  the  Length  of  the 
Branches  ;  whereas  the  common  Sort  hath  rarely  more 
than  two  ;  the  Bradtea  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Empalement 
is  alfo  much  longer.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
hath  a  perennial  Root. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale,  from 
Carolina  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up 
ftrait  hairy  Stalks,  which  are  almoft  round  ;  the  Joints 
of  thefe  are  four  or  five  Inches  afunder,  at  each  of  thefe 
come  out  two  oblong  Leaves,  hairy  on  their  under 
Side,  Handing  upon  Ihort  Foot  Stalks ;  at  the  Bottom 
of  thefe  come  out  on  each  Side,  a  (lender  Branch,  Half 
an  Inch  long,  having  two  or  four  fmall  Leaves,  (haped 
like  the  other.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
Whorls,  Handing  thinly  ;  thefe  are  white,  and  the  Brac¬ 
tea  are  longer  than  the  Empalement.  This  flowers  in 
■Auguft. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Egypt,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  to  Europe,  and  the  Plants  have  for 
fome  Years  pad  grown  in  many  curious.  Gardens.  It 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  annual  Stalks,  which  grow 
a  Foot  and  an  half  high.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  Leaves,  having  many  tranfverfe  deep  Furrows, 
and  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  placed  oppofite,  at 
about  five  or  fix  Inches  afunder.  There  are  common¬ 
ly  two  or  four  Side  Branches  from  the  main  Stems,  pro¬ 
duced  toward  the  Bottom ;  and  the  Whorls  of  Flowers 
are  produced  at  every  Joint  toward  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalks  :  Thefe  are  pretty  large  and  hairy.  The 
Flowers  are  fome  what  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Field  Bafil,  and  are  of  a  deeper  Colour,  ftretching  ar 
little  more  out  of  the  Empalement.  The  Leaves  of 
this  have  at  firft  Sight  much  the  fame  Appearance  ; 
but  when  they  are  obferved  with  Attention,  the  Dif¬ 
ference  is  foon  obferved  between  the  two  Sorts :  But 
the  greateft  Difference  is  in  the  Leaves  and  Whorls  of 
Flowers  being  placed  at  a  greater  Diftance,  and  the 
Stalks  growing  fparfedly  in  this  Species  ;  nor  do  the 
Plants  continue  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  common  Sort. 

This  Sort  flowers  in  June ,  commonly  a  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks  before  the  common  Field  Bafil,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September  ;  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Autumn;  and  if  the  Win¬ 
ter  proves  favourable,  they  will  live  in  the  open  Air, 
provided  they  grow  on  a  dry  Soil ;  but  in  moift  Ground 
they  are  frequently  deftroyed,  efpecially  when  the  Plants 
are  young. 

This  Plant  approaches  near  to  the  Clinopodium  Orien¬ 
tals  Or igani  folio,  fore  minimo.  Dour.  Corol.  12.  But 
by  comparing  this  with  a  Specimen  of  that  Sort  from 
the  Paris  Garden,  1  find  the  Leaves  of  that  are  fmooth- 
er,  and  placed  much  nearer  together  on  the  Stalks  than 

thofe 
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thofe  of  this  Sort,  and  the  Flowers  are  fmaller;  fo  that 
it  maybe  deemed  a  diftindl  Species,  as  thefe  Differen¬ 
ces  are  permanent,  and  do  not  alter  in  any  of  the  Plants 
which  arife  from  the  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  alfo 
by  parting  of  their  Roots,  the  latter  is  generally  prac- 
tifed  in  England,  becaufe  few  of  the  Sorts  perfect  their 
Seeds  here.  The  belt  Time  to  tranfplant  and  part  their 
Roots  is  in  Autumn,  that  they  may  take  Root  before 
Winter  •,  if  thefe  are  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  they  are  all 
of  them,  except  the  third  Sort,  hardy  enough  to  thrive 
in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  and  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  every  other 
Year  they  may  be  tranfplanted  and  parted. 

The  third  Sort  muff  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  in  Win¬ 
ter  fheltered  under  a  Frame,  where  the  Plants  may  en¬ 
joy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  but  fcreened  from 
Froft,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  this  Country. 


CLITORIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  796.  Lernatea.  Lourn. 
Adi.  Reg.  ijo6.  Clitorius.  Dill.  Hart.  Elth.  76.  We 
have  no  Englijh  Title  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

ST he  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empal'ement  cf  one  Leaf, 
which  is  tubular,  ere  Si ,  and  indented  in  five  Parts  at  the 
Lop.  Lhe  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  having  a  large 
fpreading  Standard,  which  is  ere  Si ,  and  indented  at  the 
Lop  -,  the  two  Wings  are  oblong,  obtufe,  and  fhorter  than 
the  Standard,  which  are  clofed.  Lhe  Keel  is  fhorter  than 
the  Wings-,  it  is  roundijh  and  hooked.  It  hath  ten  Stamina, 
nine  of  which  are  joined,  and  one  fiands  feparate ,  which 
are  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits  in  the  Center  is  fituated 
an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  rifing  Style,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  nar¬ 
row  compreffed  Pod ,  with  one  Cell,  opening  with  two  Palves , 
incloftng  fever al  Kidney -jhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedition 
of  Linnaeus'*,  feventeenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Diadelphia  De- 
candria  ;  the  Flowers  of  this  Sedition  have  ten  Stamina, 
which  compote  two  Bodies.  Lournefort  places  it  in  the 
fourth  Sedition  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  a  Butterfly  Flower  with  three  Leaves. 

The  Species  art, 

1.  Clitoria  foliis  pinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  360.  Ch to¬ 
rt  a  with  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lernatea  fiore  Jim- 
plici  carulco.  Lourn.  Acad.  Reg.  Sc.  170 6.  Lernatea 
with  a  fingle  blue  Flower. 


2.  Clitoria  foliis  ternatis,  calycibus  campanulatis  j 
litariis.  Hort.  Upfal.  215.  Clitoria  with  trifoliate  Leave 
and  a  fingle  Flower  with  a  Bell-fhaped  Empalemer 
This  is  the  Plant  a  legnminofa  Brafiliana ,  Phafeoli  fioi 
fiore  purpurea  maximo,  Breyn.  Cent.  78.  Lab.  32.  Leo- 
minous  Plant  of  Brafil  with  a  Kidney-bean  Flow 
which  is  large,  and  of  a  purple  Colour. 

3.  Clitoria  foliis  ternatis,  calycibus  campanulatis  <■ 
minis.  Flop.  Virg.  83.  Three  leaved  Clitoria  with  t\ 
Flowers  joined,  whofe  Empalements  are  Bell-fhape 
This  is  the  Clitorius  trifolius  fiore  minor e  caruleo.  Ho, 
Elth.  90.  Lab.  76.  1  hree  leaved  Clitorius  with  a  final' 
blue  Flower. 

4.  Clitoria  foliis  ternatis,  calycibus  cylindricis.  L\ 
Sp.  Plant.  753.  Clitoria  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  c 
lindrical  Empalements  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  t 
Clitorius  Marianus  trifolius  fubiiis  glaucis .  Pet.  Hort.  Sit 
243-  Three  leaved  Clitorius  of  Maryland,  whofe  Leav 
are  of  a  Sea  green  on  their  under  Side. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  the  Seeds 
this  were  firft  brought  to  Europe  from  Lem  ate,  one 
the  Molucca  Iffands,  and  this  induced  Dr.  L ournefort 
gire  the  Title  ol  Lernatea  to  this  Genus.  There  is 
\  ariety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  and  another  wi 
large  biue  Flowers,  which  make  a  fine  Appearam 
1  he  Seeds  which  1  received  of  the  latter,  produc 
1  lants  with  very  double  flowers,  without  the  leaft  V 
nation,  but  thefe  Plants  did  not  produce  any  Po 

This  rifes  with- a  twining  herbaceous  Stalk  to  t 
Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  t 
Kidney-bean,  and  requires  the  like  Support,  for  in  t 
l  Wees  where  it  grows  naturally,  it  twifts  itfelf  abo 
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the  neighbouring  Plants ;  the  Stalks  are  garnifbed  with 
wringed  Leaves,  compofed  of  two  or  three  Pair  of  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  of  a  beautiful 
green,  and  are  placed  alternate  on  the  Stalks  ;  from  the 
Appendages  of  the  Leaves,  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers  ;  each  of  thefe  is  encompaffed  by  two 
very  fine  Leaves  about  the  Middle,  where  they  are  bent, 
fuftaining  a  very  large  gaping  beautiful  Flower,  whofe 
bottom  Part  feems  as  if  growing  to  the  Top. 

The  Flowers  have  a  green  membranaceous  Empale- 
ment,  which  is  cut  into  five  Parts.  The  Standard  of 
the  Flowers  is  large,  and  is  fpread  open  very  wide,  and 
the  Flowers  are  of  fo  deep  a  blue  Colour,  as  to  (lain 
Paper,  after  having  been  many  Years  dried,  almoft  as 
blue  as  Indigo  ;  thefe  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  long 
(lender  Pods,  containing  feveral  Kidney-fliaped  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  growTs  naturally  in  the  Brafils,  from 
whence  thefe  Seeds  were  brought  to  Europe  ;  this  hath  a 
twining  Stalk  like  the  former,  which  rifes  five  or  fix 
Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  trifo¬ 
liate  Leaf,  (landing  upon  a  long  Foot  Stalk.  The 
Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the 
Leaves,  (landing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  ■ 
are  encompaffed  about  the  Middle  with  two  fmall  oval 
Leaves  •,  the  Flowers  are  very  large,  the  Standard  be-  ' 
ing  much  broader  than  that  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  the 
two  Wings  are  larger  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  fine  blue 
Colour,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance.  The  Flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  in  warm  Seafons,„the  Seeds  will  ripen 
in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

There  is  one  with  a  double  Flower  of  this  Sort,  which 
I  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  fome  Years  paft,  from 
Seeds  fent  me  from  India,  but  the  Plants  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  here,  and  being  annual,  the  Sort  was  loft. 
The  Flowers  of  this  were  very  beautiful. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Bahama  Elands  ;  this  fends  out  from  the  Root  two  or 
three  (lender  twining  Stalks,  which  rife  to  the  Height 
of  fix  or  feven  Feet,  and  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint 
v/ith  one  trifoliate  Leaf,  whofe  Lobes  are  oblong,  and 
pointed.  At  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Stalk,  the  Foot 
Stalk  of  the  Flower  arifes,  which  is  little  more  than  an 
Inch  long,  naked,  and  fuftains  a  fingle  Flower,  which 
is  of  a  purple  Colour  within,  but  of  a  greeniih  white  on 
the  Outfide,  not  half  fo  large  as  either  of  the  former. 
Thefe  Flowers  are  each  fucceeded  by  long,  (lender, 
compreffed  Pods,  ending  in  a  Point,  which  contain  one 
Row  of  roundilh  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  This  Sort 
dowers  in  July  and  Augufi ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

I  he  Seeds  of  the  fourth  Sort,  were  fent  me  from  Ca¬ 
rolina,  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally.  This  rifes 
with  a  twining  weak  Stalk  about  five  Feet  high,  and  is 
garni(hed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  like  the  former,  whofe 
Lobes  are  narrower,  and  of  a  grayilh  Colour  on  their 
under  Side  •,  the  Flowers  come  out  by  Pairs  on  the  Foot 
Stalks,  and  their  Empalements  are  cylindrical  :  The 
Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  blue  Colour  within, 
but  of  a  dirty  white  on  the  Outfide.  This  flowers  in 
Augufi,  but  rarely  ripens  any  Seeds  in  England. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  annual  with  us  in  England ,  fo  that 
unlefs  the  Seeds  ripen,  the  Species  are  loft,  and  as  the 
two  Sorts  with  double  Flowers,  have  not  formed  any 
Pods  in  this  Country,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  $ 
tnerefore  the  Seeds  of  thefe  muft  be  procured  from  the 
Countries  where  they  naturally  grow.  Indeed  thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  be  only  Varieties,  which  accidentally  arife 
frorn^  the  fingle  :  If  this  be  true,  I  cannot  account  for 
the  Succefs  of  thofe  Plants  which  grew  at  Chelfea ,  for 
they  were  all  of  the  fame  double  Kind,  without  the 
lead  \  ariation  :  And  this  was  not  from  a  fingle  Expc- 
1  nnen t,  but  in  three  different  Years  when  I  received 
tne  Seeds,  the  Plants  did  all  of  them  produce  double 
Flowers. 

J  lie  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  muft  be  fown  upon  a  good 
hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
two  Inches  high,  they  (liould  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  lio-ht  freffn 
Earth  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  frefli  Root,  • 

and 
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and  refreih.  them  with  Water  as  they  may  require  it. 
After  they  are  well  rooted  in  the  Pots,  they  mull  have 
Air  every  Day  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
fon,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak;  their  Wa¬ 
terings  Ihould  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  Week, 
but  they  Ihould  not  have  too  much  at  each  time.  ^  As 
thefe  Plants  have  climbing  Stalks,  fo  they  will  loon 
o-row  too  tall  to  remain  under  common  Frames,  there¬ 
fore  they  muft  then  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed  ;  but  if  their  Roots  have 
£iled°the  Pots,  they  Ihould  be  removed  into  larger  ; 
and  afterward  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Pvlanner 
as  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries. 

CLUSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  577.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
20.  Lab.  20.  The  Balfam  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  compofed  of 
five  roundijh  concave  Leaves  which  fpread  open  ;  it  hath 
five  large  roundijh  concave  fpreading  Petals.  In  the  Bot¬ 
tom  is  fituated  a  globular  Nedarium,  including  the  Germen , 
•which  is  pervious  at  the  L op ,  from  which  Place  the  Stigma 
arifes.  It  hath  a  great  Number  of  fingle  Stamina ,  which 
are  fhorter  than  the  Petals ,  and  are  terminated  by  fingle 
Summits  ;  the  oblong  oval  Germen  is  terminated  by  a  plain 
Star-like  Stigma  with  fix  obtufe  Indentures.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  Cap  file  with  fix  Furrows , 
and  fix  Cells ,  opening  with  fix  Valves ,  which  fpread  in  Form 
of  a  Star ,  including  many  angular  Seeds  fixed  to  a  Column , 
furrounded  with  Pulp. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section 
of  Linnaeus’ s  thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled  Polyandria  Mo- 
nogynia ,  the  Flower  having  many  Stamina  and  a  fingle 
Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Clusia  foliis  crafts  Jiibrotundis  nitidis ,  caule  arbor eo. 
Clufia  with  thick  (hining  roundilh  Leaves,  and  a  Tree¬ 
like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Lerebinthus  folio  fingulari,  non 
alato,  rotundo,  fucculent  0  florepallideluteo.  Sloan.  FUJI.  Jam. 
2.  p.  97.  Turpentine  Tree  with  a  fingle  round  fucculent 
Leaf,  and  a  palifn  yellow  Flower,  commonly  called 
Balfam  Tree  in  America. 

2.  Clusia  foliis  venofiis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  $10.  Clufia 
with  veined  Leaves.  This  is  th tClufia  flore  rofeo  minor , 
fruClu  fiavefeente.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  2.  Lelfer  Clufia  with 
afmaller  Role  Flower,  and  a  yellowifh  Fruit. 

There  are  two  or  three  V arieties  of  the  firft  Sort,  which 
differ  in  the  Size  andColour  of  their  Flowers  and  Fruit; 
one  hath  a  white  Flower  and  fcarlet  Fruit,  another  hath 
a  Rofe  Flower  and  a  greenifh  Fruit ;  and  a  third  hath  a 
yellow  Fruit:  But  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  femi- 
nal  Variations  ;  though  Plumier  has  enumerated  them 
as  diftindl  Species,  but  as  the  Plants  have  not  flowered 
in  England,  fo  I  can  give  no  particular  Account  of  their 
Difference,  the  Angular  Beauty  of  the  Leaves  of  this 
Plant,  renders  it  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  Collection 
of  rare  Plants. 

The  firft  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  the  Britifh 
lllands  of  America ,  where  the  Trees  grow  to  the 
Fleight  of  twenty  Feet,  and  (hoot  out  many  Branches 
on  every  Side,  which  are  furnilhed  with  thick  round 
fucculent  Leaves  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  each  having 
a  thick  fucculent  Cover  :  Thefe  Flowers  are  of  different 
Colours  in  different  Plants,  fome  being  red,  others  yel¬ 
low,  fome  white,  and  fome  green  :  After  the  Flowers 
are  paft,  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Fruit,  which  are 
alfo  of  different  Colours  in  different  Plants  :  From  eve¬ 
ry  Part  of  thefe  Trees  there  exudes  a  Sort  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  which  is  called  in  the  Weft  Indies  Hog-gum  ;  be- 
caufe  they  fay,  that,  when  any  of  the  wild  Hogs  are 
wounded  they  repair  to  thefe  Trees,  and  rub  their 
wounded  Parts  againft  the  Stems  of  thefe  Trees,  till 
they  have  anointed  themfelves  with  this  Turpentine, 
which  heals  their  Wounds  :  The  Turpentine  of  thefe 
Trees  is  alfo  greatly  recommended  for  the  Cure  of  Sci¬ 
aticas,  by  fpreading  it  on  a  Cloth,  and  applying  it  as  a 
Plafter  to  the  Part  affeCted. 

Thefe  Plants  are  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Europe:  There 
were  fome  Years  ago  fome  fine  Plants  in  the  Garden  of 
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Mr.  Parker ,  near  Croydon  in  Surry  ;  thefe  were  brought 
over  growing  in  Tubs  of  Earth  from  Barbadoes,  which  is 
the  beft  Method  of  procuring  them  ;  for  the  Seeds  fel- 
dom  fucceed;  and  the  young  Plants  grow  fo  (lowly,  as 
not  to  make  any  Figure  in  fome  Years  ;  but  in  the 
bringing  over  the  Plants,  great  Care  fhould  be  had, 
that  they  do  not  receive  much  Wet ;  for  as  thefe  Plants 
have  very  fucculent  Stems,  Moifture  will  caufe  them 
to  rot. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  tender;  fo  they  muft  be  conftant- 
ly  kept  in  the  Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through 
the  Winter  in  England ;  they  muft  alfo  be  watered  ve¬ 
ry  fparingly,  elpecially  in  Winter;  for  thefe  Plants 
naturally  grow  in  thofe  Parts  of  the  Iflands,  where  it 
feldom  rains ;  therefore  they  cannot  bear  much  Moifture. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  muft  be 
laid  to  dry  when  they  are  cut  off  from  the  Plants  for 
ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight,  that  the  wounded  Part  may 
be  healed  over,  otherwife  they  will  rot :  When  the  Cut¬ 
ings  are  planted,  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  now  and  then  gently 
refrelhed  with  Water:  The  beft  Time  for  planting  thefe 
Cutings  is  in  July ,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before 
the  cold  Weather  comes  on  in  Autumn.  In  Winter 
thefe  Plants  may  be  placed  upon  Stands  in  the  dry 
Stove ;  but  if  in  Summer  they  are  plunged  into  the 
Tan-Bed,  they  will  make  great  Progrefs,  and  their 
Leaves  will  be  large,  in  which  confifts  the  great  Beau¬ 
ty  of  thefe  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houfioun  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy ,  from  whence 
he  lent  me  fome  dried  Samples  and  Seeds  :  This  hath 
very  large  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  Points, 
which  are  placed  alternate  on  the  Branches,  and  have 
feveral  Ribs,  which  go  off  from  the  Mid-rib  alternate, 
rifling  upward  to  the  Sides  of  the  Leaves  ;  and  alfo  a 
great  Number  of  fmall  Veins  runing  horizontally  be¬ 
tween  thefe  Ribs.  The  Borders  of  the  Leaves  are  faw- 
ed,  and  their  under  Sides  are  of  a  fhining  brown  Colour. 
The  Branches  are  covered  with  a  woolly  Down,  and  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Shoots ;  thefe  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort,  and  are  of  a  Rofe  Colour.  This  Tree  rifes  to 
the  Height  of  twenty  Feet ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds 
which  muft  be  obtained  from  the  Countries  where  the 
Trees  naturally  grow,  for  there  can  be  little  Hopes  of 
obtaining  any  of  the  Seeds  in  Europe.  The  Plants  are 
tender,  fo  muft  be  placed  in  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Bark 
Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country  ; 
and  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  di¬ 
rected  for  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries. 

CLUTIA.  This  Genus  of  Plants  was  conftituted 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Boerhaave ,  Profeffor  of  Botany  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Leyden ,  in  Honour  of  Augerius  Clute, 
a  curious  Botanift. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants.  The  male 
Flowers  have  a  large  fpreading  Empalement,  compofed  of 
five  oval  concave  Leaves ,  they  have  five  Heart-fhaped  Pe¬ 
tals  which  are  fhorter  than  the  Empalement  and  fpread  open. 
Lhey  have  five  exterior  NeCiariums  which  are  fituated  in  a 
Circle  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Petals ;  and  five  interior  which  - 
are  fituated  within  the  other,  and  have  fmall  Apices  with  a 
mellous  Liquor.  Lhey  have  five  Stamina  fituated  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Style,  which  fpread  horizontally  and  are 
terminated  by  roundijh  Summits  :  Lhefe  have  no  Germen , 
but  a  long  truncated  Style  in  the  Middle  of  the  Stamina. 
Lhe  female  Flowers  have  permanent  Empalement s,  and  Pe¬ 
tals  like  thofe  of  the  male,  thefe  have  five  double  exterior 
NeCiariums,  but  no  interior ,  they  have  a  roundijh  Germen 
fupporting  three  bifid  reflexed  Styles,  the  Length  of  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas  ;  the  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  globular  Capfule  with  fix  Furrows ,  and  thee 
Cells,  each  containing  a  Jingle  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  thirteenth  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Linnaus’ s  twenty  fecond  Clafs,  entitled  Eioecia 
Gynandrid.  This  Section  and  Clafs  include  thofe  Plants, 
which  have  the  different  Sexes  on  feparate  Plants,  and  the 
male  Flowers  have  their  Stamina  adhering  to  the  Style. 

Cccc  The 
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The  Species  are,  _ 

1.  Clutia  foliis  fejfilibus  lanceolatis  Hort .  Clift.  500. 
Clutia  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  firing  clofe  to  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Alaternoides  Africana  telephii  legitimi  imperati 
foliis  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  2.  African  Baftard  Alaternus 
with  Leaves  like  the  true  Orpine  of  Imperatus. 

2.  Clutia  foliis  cvatis  integerrimis .  floribus  lateralibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1042.  Clutia  with  oval  entire  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Frutex  Adthiopicus,  portulaca  folio,  fore  ex  albo 
virefcente.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  p.177.  Ethiopian  Shrub  with 
aPurilainLeaf  and  a  greenifh  Flower  inclining  to  wl  ite. 

3  Clutia  foliis  cordato  lanceolatis.  Plor.  Zeyl.  Clu¬ 
tia  with  Heart-formed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Rieinus  dulcis  arbonefcens  Americanus,  populnea  fronde 
argented.  Pluk.  Aim.  321.  Sweet  dree  like  American 
Rieinus  with  filvery  popular  Leaves. 

4.  Cluti  a  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  integerrimis  petiolatis . 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1042.  Clutia  with  entire  Spear-fhaped 
pointed  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks.  I  his  is  the  Rici- 
noides  AEleagni  folio  Latefb.  Car.  Vol.  2.  p.  36.  Baftard 
Rieinus  with  a  wild  Olive  Leaf. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  Natives  of  Africa ,  from 
whence  they  were  brought  to  fome  curious  Gardens  in 
Holland,  and  have  fince  been  communicated  to  moft  of 
the  Botanick  Gardens  in  Europe.  The  firft  Sort  with  female 
Flowers  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  fome  curious 
Gardens  in  England  ;  but  that  with  male  Flowers 
I  have  lately  received,  with  many  other  rare  Plants,^ 
from  my  learned  Friend  Dr.  Job  Bafter,  F.  R.  S.  of 
Zirkzee  in  Holland. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  alfo  been  fome  Years  in  \\\zEng- 
HJh  Gardens,  and  was  ranged  in  the  Genus  of  Alaterno¬ 
ides,  under  which  Title  it  has  been  well  figured  by  Dr. 
Commelin  in  the  Hertus  Amftelodamenfis ;  but  we  have  not 
the  two  Sorts  of  this  in  England  at  prefent.  As  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  which  is  in  the  Englifh 
Gardens  is  the  female. 

The  firft  Sort  rifeswitha  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height 
of  fix  or  eight  Feet,  puting  out  many  Side  Branches  which 
grow  eretft,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhap¬ 
ed  Leaves,  placed  alternate,  firing  clofe  to  the  Branches  : 
They  are  of  a  grayifh  Colour  and  entire.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  Joints,  at  the  feting  on  of  the 
Leaves;  toward  the  upper  Part  of  theBranches  thefe  are 
fmall  and  of  a  greenifh  white  ;  they  appear  in  June,  July, 
and  Auguft ,  but  being  fmall  make  no  great  Appearance. 

The  fecond  Sort  riles  about  the  fame  Height  with  the 
firfc  but  hath  a  ftronger  Stem,  the  Branches  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  which  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  Sort  and  they  ftand  upon  F  oot  Stalks  which 
are  an  Inch  long,  thefe  are  of  a  Sea-green,  and  entire,  the 
Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort  in  Shape  and  Co¬ 
lour;  but  thofe  on  the  male  Plants  are  fmaller,  and  grow 
clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the  female  ;  but  both  are 
fuftainedupon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  Thefe  Flowers  appear 
at  the  fame  Time  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn.  I  have  raifed  feveral  of  thefe  Plants 
from  Seeds,  which  have  all  proved  female,  the  fame 
as  the  parent  Plant. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  Curings  during 
any  of  the  Summer  Months:  If  the  Curings  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot 
Bed,  and  fhaded  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Day,  they  will  foon  take  Root,  and  fhould 
then  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  otherwife  they  will  draw 
up  very  weak  :  And  afterward  thefe  Plants  may  be  each 
put  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  Middle  of 
October,  or  later,  if  the  Weather  continues  mild,  when 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green-  houfe,  and  plac¬ 
ed  where  they  may  have  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather  ; 
for  they  only  require  to  be  prote&ed  from  Froft,  there¬ 
fore  require  no  Warmth  in  Winter ;  but  if  the  Green- 
houfe  is  fhutup  too  clofe,  or  the  Plants  are  much  fhad¬ 
ed  by  others,  the  tender  Shoots  are  fubjeft  to  mow 
mouldy,  which  deftroys  more  of  thefe  Plants  than  the 
Cold  :  In  Summer  they  muft  be  placed  abroad,  in  a 
flickered  Situation,  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  always  green,  fo  they  look  well 
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in  the  Green -houfe  during  the  Winter- Seafon,  andinl 
Summer  when  they  are  placed  in  the  open  Air,  with] 
other  exotick  Plants,  they  make  a  pretty  Variety. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  from  whence] 
the  Seeds  were  brought.  This  rifes  with  an  upright! 
fhrubby  Stalk,  not  more  than  three  or  four  Feet  in] 
England  ;  but  in  the  Places  where  it  grows  naturally, I 
it  rifes  upward  of  twenty  Feet  high,  and  fends  out  ma-| 
ny  Branches  at  the  Top,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  fpread-i 
ing  Head:  The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves, I 
ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  blackPoplar,  which  are  of  a  lucid! 
green,  and  are  placed  alternate  ftanding  upon  tender! 
Foot  Stalks.  As  thefe  Plants  have  not  yet  flowered  in] 
England,  fo  I  can  give  no  Account  of  them,  but  the] 
Seed  Veffels  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort. 

This  Plant  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  an  airy] 
Glafs  Cafe,  without  artificial  Heat,  but  in  that  Situati- 1 
on,  they  fhould  have  very  little  Water  in  the  Winter;] 
for  the  Plants  abound  with  a  milky  Juice  like  the  Eu- 1 
phorbia,  fo  muft  at  no  Seafon  of  the  Year  have  too  ' 
much  Wet.  If  thefe  Plants,  when  young,  are  placed  in  . 
a  very  moderate  Warmth  in  Winter,  it  will  greatly  for- 1 
ward  their  Growth,  but  they  muft  not  have  too  much  ! 
Heat,  for  that  will  force  them  too  much;  and  when  I 
the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength,  they  maybe  treated] 
more  hardily.  This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cut-] 
ings  during  the  Summer  Seafon ;  but  the  Curings  lhould 
be  laid  in  a  dry  Place  for  a  few  Days,  when  they  are  I 
taken  from  the  old  Plants  ;  that  their  wounded  Parts  i 
may  dry  and  be  healed  over,  before  thdy  are  planted,  j 
Thefe  muft  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light  ; 
fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  j 
Tanners  Bark;  and  if  the  Seafon  is  very  warm,  the  ! 
Glaffes  fliould  be  fhaded  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  i 
raifed  up  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Curings  every  Day,  j 
thefe  muft  be  very  fparingly  watered,  for  much  Wet  ] 
will  caufe  them  to  rot.  When  they  have  taken  Root,  j 
and  begin  to  fhoot,  they  muft  have  a  greater  Share  of  ; 
Air,  and  by  Degrees  inured  to  the  open  Air ;  and  when  j 
their  Roots  have  filled  the  Pots,  they  fhould  be  careful-  i 
ly  parted,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot,  of  the  ; 
fame  light  fandy  Earth  ;  then  they  fliould  be  placed  on  • 
the  back  Part  of  the  Stove,  behind  the  other  Plants,  j 
where  they  may  be  fereened  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  may  be  brought 
forward  and  expofed  gradually  to  the  open  Air.  In  the 
Summer  they  fhould  have  free  Air  conftantly  in  warm  1 
Weather,  but  they  muft  be  fereened  from  heavy  Rain,  j 
and  in  Winter  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  Sun,  and  during  that  Seafon  have  very 
little  Wet. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
and  alfo  near  the  Havanab ,  from  whence  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  fent  me  the  Seeds.  This  rifes  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  Feet  high,  with  feveral  fhrubby  Stems, 
which  divide  into  many  Branches,  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  narrow  pale  green  Leaves,  placed  alternate,  ftand¬ 
ing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  come 
out  in  long  loole  Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
thefe  are  white,  with  yellow  Summits,  and  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  fmall  round  Capfules,  having  three  Cells,  in  each 
of  which  is  lodged  a  fingle  black  Seed.  The  Bark  of 
this  Tree,  when  burned,  emits  a  fine  Perfume ;  and  if 
infufed  in  Wine  or  Water,., gives  either  a  fine  aromatick 
Bitter.  This  Plant  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  former,  but  requires  a  Stove  to  preferve  it 
through  the  Winter,  and  is  very  impatient  of  Moifture, 
fofhouldhave  very  little  Water,  efpecially  at  that  Seafon. 

C LYPEOL  A .  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  723.  Jonthlafpi.  ft  our n. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Lab.  99.  Treacle  Muftard. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalemcnt ,  compofed  of 
four  oblong  oval  Leaves.  It  hath  four  oblong  entire  Petals, 
placed  in  form  of  a  Crofs,  and  fix  Stamina  which  are  floor i- 
er  than  the  Petals ,  two  of  which  ftanding  oppofte  are  floor  t- 
er  than  the  other,  and  are  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits  ; 
in  the  Center  is  ftuated  a  roundifh  comprejfed  Germen  fup-  , 
porting  a  fingle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma,  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  an  orbicular  Pod ,  which  is  com- 

preffed. 
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preffed,  erect,  and  indented  at  the  Top,  with  a  longitudinal 
Ftffure,  opening  in  two  Cells ,  containing  round  compreffed 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion 
of  Linnaus' s -fifteenth  Clafs  entitled  Tetr  adynamia ftliculo- 
fa,  the  Flower  having  four  long  and  two  fhorter  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  the  Seeds  growing  in  fhort  Pods. 

The  Species  are, 

j  Clypeola  filiculis  unilocularibus  monofpermis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  329.  Clypeola  with  Pods,  having  but  one 
Cell  and  a  -Angle  Seed.  This  is  the  JonthlaJpi  minimum 
fpicat tm  lunatum.  Col.  Ecp.  1 .  Lead  Buckler  Muftard 
with  fpiked  Flowers. 

2.  Cly peol a filiculis  bilocularibus  tetrafpermis.  Hort. 
Cliff  329-  Clypeola  with  Pods  having  two  Cells  and  four 
Seeds.  This  is  the  Thlafpi  Alyffon  dictum  campeftre  ma- 
jus.  C.  B.  P.  107.  Greater  Field  Treacle  Muftard 
called  Alyffon. 

Clypeola  annua  filiculis  bilocularibus  difpermis , 
calycibus  perfiftentibus.  S'auv.  Monfp.  71.  Annual  Clypeo¬ 
la  with  Pods  having  two  Cells  and  two  Seeds,  and  a 
permanent  Empalement.  This  is  the  Thlafpi  Alyffon 
ditfum  campeftre  minus ,  C.  B.  P.  1 07.  Leffer  Field 
Treacle  Muftard  called  Alyffon. 

4.  Clypeola  perennis,  filiculis  bilocularibus  ovatis  dif¬ 
permis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  71.  Perennial  Clypeola  with  oval 
Pods  having  two  Cells  and  two  Seeds.  This  is  the 
Thlafpi  Alyffon  diftum  maritimum.  C.  B.  P.  107.  Ma¬ 
ritime  Treacle  Muftard  called  Alyffon. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  was  named  Jonthlafpi  by  Fa- 
bius  Columna,  and  the  fame  was  continued  by  Dr.  Tour- 
nefort ,  and  other  later  Writers  on  Botany  before  Dr. 
Linnaeus ,  who  has  altered  the  Name  to  this  of  Clypeola, 
the  other  Name  being  a  Compound. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  which  feldom 
rifes  more  than  four  Inches  high,  the  (lender  Branches 
commonly  lie  proftrate  on  the  Ground,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  every  Side  the  Root ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
fmall  Leaves,  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  are  broader  at 
their  Ends,  where  they  are  obtufe.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  fhort  clofe  Spikes  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  compofed  of 
four  Leaves  placed  in  form  of  a  Crofs ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  orbicular  compreffed  Seed  Veffels,  each  ha¬ 
ving  one  Cell,  containing  a  fihgle  Seed.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  other  Sorts  were,  by  Dr.  Tournefort  ranged  with 
the  Alyffon,  or  Madwort,  but  agreeing  in  the  Charac¬ 
ters  of  their  Flowers  with  the  firft,  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  re¬ 
moved  them  hither,  though  they  differ  in  their  Fructi¬ 
fication  from  it. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  with  (lender  ligneous  Stalks, 
near  fix  Inches  high,  which  grow  erect,  and  are  gar- 
niflied  with  fmall,  oblong,  hairy  Leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  (landing  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  long  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort, 
but  larger  ■,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  flat  Pods, 
having  two- Cells,  each  containing  two  Seeds.  This 
flowers  and  ripens  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the 
former  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  hath  feveral  weak  ligneous  Stalks,  a- 
bout  four  Inches  long,  which  are  garnifhed  with  very 
narrow  hoary  Leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  fhort  Spikes 
of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
laft  Sort ;  the  Pods  are  alfo  much  lefs,  and  have  two 
Cells,  each  containing  a  Angle  Seed.  This  flowers  and 
feeds  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  other. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  perennial  ;  this  branches  out  from 
the  Root  into  feveral  (lender  Branches,  which  divide  a- 
gain  into  many  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  very 
narrow  hoary  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  Spikes  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  •,  thefe  are  fmall,  white,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  the  Spikes  terminate  in  a 
roundifh  Bunch.  This  Plant  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  fpreading  out  on  every  Side.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  three  Sorts  firft  mentioned,  are  low  annual 
Plants,  which  grow  naturally  in  the  South  of  France ,  in 


Spain,  and  Italy  thefe  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  have  little  Beauty  ; 
they  are  all  of  a  hoary  white,  both  Leaves  and  Stalks, 
which  is  much  lighter  in  the  warm  Countries,  than  in 
England  thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  (hould 
be  fown  upon  a  Border  of  light  Earth,  where  they  are 
to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to 
thin  them  if  they  come  up  too  clofe,  and  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds.  The  Seeds  may  be  fown  either  in 
the  Spring,  or  Autumn  ;  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn  will  grow  much  larger,  and  flower  earlier  than 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  from  them 
there  will  be  a  greater  Certainty  of  having  ripe  Seeds. 

If  the  Seeds  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and,  if 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  they  will  thrive  without  far¬ 
ther  Care. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  fo  ftiould  be 
fown  upon  a  warm  Border,  and  on  a  dry  Soil ;  this  grows 
naturally  on  the  Borders  of  the  Sea,  in  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy,  but  when  it  is  cultivated  in  a  Garden, 
if  the  Soil  is  rich  and  moift,  the  Plants  generally  grow 
luxuriant  in  Summer,  and  are  thereby  too  replete  with 
Moifture,  fo  that  they  are  frequently  killed  by  the  Froft 
in  Winter,  but  when  they  grow  on  a  poor  dry  gravelly 
Soil,  or  on  a  Wall,  their  Stalks  will  be  (hort,  ligneousa 
and  tough,  fo  will  endure  the  Cold  of  this  Climate,  and 
continue  feveral  Years ;  this  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  (hould  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to 
remain  ;  or  if  any  of  them  are  removed,  it  (hould  be 
done  when  the  Plants  are  young,  for  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  well,  when  they  are  grown  pretty  large. 

CNEORUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  47.  Charnel* a.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  651.  Tab.  421.  Widow-wail,  in  French ,  Ca- 
melee. 

The  CharaAeYs  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement ,  indent¬ 
ed  in  three  Parts.  It  hath  three  narrow  oblong  Petals , . 
which  are  ereffi,  and  three  Stamina ,  which  are  fhorter  than 
the  Petals ,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  In  the  Center  is 
fituated  an  obtufe  three-cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  a  firm 
ere  A  Style,  crowned  by  a  trifid  fpreading  Stigma .  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  globular  dry  Berry,  with  three 
Lobes,  having  three  Cells,  each  containing  one  round  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
Linnaus’s  third  Clafs,  entitled,  Triandria  Monogynia ^ 
the  Flower  having  three  Stamina,  and  but  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Cneorum.  Hort.  Cliff.  18.  Widow-wail.  This  is 
the  Chamelaa  tricoccos  of  Dodon*us  and  Cajpar  Bauhin. 

This  is  an  humble  Shrub,  which  feldom  rifes  more 
than  two  Feet  and  a  Half  high  in  this  Country,  but 
fpreads  out  on  every  Side  with  many  lateral  Branches, 
fo  as  to  form  a  thick  Bufh.  The  Stems  are  ligneous* 
and  almoft  as  hard  as  thofe  of  the  Box  Tree,  and  the 
Wood  is  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour  under  the  Bark.  The 
Branches  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves,  which  are  (tiff,  of 
an  oval  Shape,  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  a 
Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  ha¬ 
ving  a  ftrong  Vein,  or  Rib,  through  the  Middle.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  Angle  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  toward  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  compofed  of  three  Petals, 
which  fpread  open,  and  a  round  Germen  at  the  Bottom, 
having  a  Angle  Style,  w'hich  doth  not  rife  above  half 
the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  which  are  Three  in  Num¬ 
ber,  (landing  eredl,  and  are  fituated  between  the  Petals. 
After  the  Flowers  are  fallen,  the  Germen  becomes  a 
Fruit,  compofed  of  three  Seeds  joined  together  after 
the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  of  Tithymalus ,  or  Spurge  ; 
thefe  are  firft  green,  afterwards  turn  of  a  brown  Colour, 
and  when  ripe  are  black.  The  Flowers  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others  during  the 
Summer  Months ;  and,  when  the  Autumn  proves  fa¬ 
vourable,  thefe  Shrubs  will  continue  in  flower  till  the 
End  of  OAober. 

As  this  is  a  low  ever- green  Shrub,  fo  it  may  be  very 
ornamental,  if  placed  in  the  Front  of  Plantations  of 
ever- green  Trees  and  Shrubs  ;  for  as  the  Branches  grow 
pretty  compact,  and  are  well  garnilhed  with  Leaves,  fo 
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it  will  hide  the  Ground  between  the  taller  Shrubs  bet¬ 
ter  than  mod  other  Plants  ;  and,  being  a  durable  Shrub, 
will;  not  want  to  be  renewed  ;  it  riles  better  from  mat¬ 
tered  Seeds,  than  if  fown  with  Care. 

This  was  formerly  preferved  in  Green-houfes,  and 
thou  edit  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England , 
but  of  late  Years  People  have  planted  it  in  the  full 
Ground,  where  it  refills  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Win¬ 
ters  very  well,  and  is  feldom  injured  but  by  extreme 
hard  Frofts  nor  do  thefe  kill  the  Plants  which  grow 
upon  dry,  rocky,  or  rubbilhing  Soils,  where  their  Shoots 
are  generally  fhort  and  firm,  but  in  moift  rich  Ground, 
where  the  Shoots  are  more  luxuriant,  they  are  fometimes 

injured.  _  . 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  then  the  Plants 
will  come  up  the  following  Spring  whereas  thofe  which 
are  not  fown  till  the  Spring,  will  remain  a  kear  in  t  e 
Ground,  and  often  mifearry  •,  thefe  Seeds  may  be  lown 
in  a  Bed  of  common  Earth,  covering  them  Half  an 
Inch  deep,  and  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep 
the  Plants  clear  from  Weeds  the  following  Summer  ; 
and  in  the  Autumn  following  the  Plants  may  be  tranfi 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

CNICUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  833.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H. 
450.  Lab.  257.  Bleffed  Thiflle. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

2d he  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  many  oval 
Scales ,  placed  over  each  other  thofe  toward  the  Pop  are 
terminated  by  branching  Spines.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of 
fever al  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  are  uniform  •,  thefe 
are  Funnel-fhaped,  and  cut  at  the  Fop  into  five  equal  Seg¬ 
ments  funding  eredl ,  each  having  five  fhort  hairy  Stamina , 
terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated 
a  fhort  Germen ,  crowned  with  Down ,  fupporting  a  fiender 
Style ,  terminated  by  an  oblong  Stigma.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  fingle  Seed ,  crowned  with  Down ,  and  fhut 
up  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus's  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Syngenefia  Polyga- 
mia  AEqualis.  The  Plants  of  this  Sedition  have  only  her- 
maphroditeFlowers,  which  are  fruitful.  Tournefort  places 
it  in  the  fecond  Sedition  of  his  twelfth  Clafs,  which  in¬ 
cludes  xhtHerbs  with  flofculous  Flowers ,  whofe  Seeds  have 
a  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cnicus  caule  diffufo,  foliis  dentato-finuatis.  Flort. 
Cliff.  395-  Bleffed  Thiftle  with  a  diffufed  Stalk,  and 
Leaves  indented  in  Sinules.  This  is  the  Cnicus  Sylvefiris 
hirfutior ,  five  Cardicus  Benedict  us.  C.  B.  P.  378.  Flairy 
wild  Cnicus ,  or  Bleffed  Thiftle. 

2.  Cnicus  caule  erelio,  foliis  inferioribus  laciniatis,  fu- 
perioribus  integris  concavis.  Flort.  Cliff.  394.  Cnicus  with 
an  upright  Stalk,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  laciniated, 
the  upper  entire  and  concave.  This  is  the  Cnicus  pra- 
tenfis ,  Acanthi  folio ,  fiore  fiavefeente.  Tourn.  Infi.  450. 
Meadow  Cnicus  with  a  Bears-breech  Leaf,  and  yellow  - 
ifh  Flowers. 

3.  Cnicus  foliis  amplexicaulibus ,  finuato - pinnatis ,  fpi¬ 
nofis ,  caule  fimplici,  floribus  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  826, 
Cnicus  witlji  winged,  finuated,  prickly  Leaves,  embra¬ 
cing  the  Stalk,  which  is  fingle,  and  Flowers  fiting  clofe 
on  the  1  cp.  This  is  the  Cirfium  Alpinum  fpinofiffimum , 
floribus  ochro-leucis  inter  flavefeentia  folia  congefiis.  Haller. 
Tab.  20.  Prickly  Alpine  Cirfium  with  Flower,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  white,  growing  in  Clufters  between  the  Leaves, 
which  are  yeliowifh. 

4.  Cnicus  foliis  Cordatis ,  petiolis  crifpis ,  fpinofis , 
amplexicaulibus,  floribus  cernuis.  Hart.  Upfal.  251.  Cni¬ 
cus  with  I xeai t-fhaped  Leaves,  having  curled  prick¬ 
ly  Foot  Stalks,  which  embrace  the  Stalks,  and  a  nod- 
mg  Flower.  This  is  the  Carduus  foliis  ex  Cordato-lanceo- 
latis ,  margine  feu  atis  &  fpinofis ,  fquamis  calycum  mem- 
branaccis,  laceris  fpinofis,  capitulis  nut  antibus.  Flor.  Sib.  2. 
p.  47-  Thiftle  with  a  Heart-fhaped,  pointed,  Spear 
Leaf,  fawed,  and  prickly  on  the  Margin,  membrana¬ 
ceous  Scales  to  the  Empalement,  with  Spines  on  the 
Segments,  and  noding  Heads. 

f  he  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Carduus  which  is  ufed 
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in  Medicine  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes 
foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain,  and  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens  in  England  to  fupply  the  Markets. 

From  the  fibrous  Root  arifes  feveral  redifh  hairy 
Stalks,  about  two  Feet  high,  which  divide  upward  into 
ftnaller  Branches,  and  are  garnifhed  with  long,  hairy, 
green  Leaves,  cut  in,  or  torn  on  both  Sides  into  feveral 
Jags,  each  terminating  in  a  foft  harmlefs  Spine.  On 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  grow  the  Flowers  in  oval  Heads ; 
thefe  are  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  Florets,  of 
a  pale  yellow  Colour,  they  are  filtular,  and  cut  at  the 
Top  into  five  Parts  j  thefe  are  included  in  a  fcaly  Em¬ 
palement,  each  Scale  terminating  in  a  long  fiender  Spine, 
indented  on  both  Sides  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw  ;  the. 
Florets  are  fucceeded  by  fingle,  oblong,  ftriated  Seeds 
of  a  brown  Colour,  encompaffed  at  the  Top  with  a 
Crown  of  ftifr  Briftles,  Handing  out  like  the  Feathers  of 
a  Shuttlecock  j  the  whole  Plant  is  very  bitter.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn 
on  a  Bed  of  common  Earth,  in  a  dry  Part  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  where  the  Plants  will  live  through  the  Winter, 
and  in  the  Spring  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  placing 
them  in  Rows  at  a  Foot  or  more  diftant,  and  nine  Inches 
afunder  in  the  Rows ;  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  water  the  Plants  two  or  three  Times,  till 
they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

Thefe  Seeds  may  alfo  be  fown  injfhe  Spring,  and  the 
Plants  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  Way,  but  thefe  do 
not  fucceed  fo  well  as  thofe  fown  in  Autumn,  nor  do  the 
Plants  grow  fo  large.  The  belt  Time  to  cut  this  Plant 
for  Ufe,  is  when  the  Flowers  are  fully  blown,  before 
the  lower  Leaves  decay ;  when  it  is  cut,  it  fhould  be 
fpread  in  a  dry  fhady  Place  for  three  or  four  Days,  then 
tied  up  in  Bunches,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  Room  upon 
Strings  in  Rows,  that  the  Air  may  pafs  freely  between 
them,  which  will  prevent  their  growing  mouldy,  or 
roting. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
Parts  of  Europe.  Mr.  Ray  found  it  growing  on  the 
Rhine  near  Bafil.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which 
fends  out  many  long  jaged  Leaves  fpreading  on  every 
Side  near  the  Ground,  fo  as  to  form  a  thick  Bunch, 
thefe  are  jaged  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib,  in  form  of  a 
winged  Leaf.  The  Stalks  are  ftriated,  fmooth,  and  rife 
above  four  Feet  high,  dividing  at  the  Top  into  fmaller 
Branches  :  The  Leaves,  which  grow  upon  the  Stalks, 
are  entire  and  Heart-fhaped,  they  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  each  Indenture  ending  in  a  weak  Spine.'  Thefe 
are  concave,  efpecially  thofe  near  the  Top,  and  half 
embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  :  The  Stalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  large  Heads  of  Flowers,  growing  in  Clu¬ 
fters,  they  are  of  a  whitifh  yellow  Colour,  and  inclofed 
in  a  fcaly  Empalement.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
oblong  Seeds,  crowned  with  a  briftly  Down,  it  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  parting 
of  the  Roots,  the  latter  is  commonly  prafitifed  where 
there  are  any  of  the  Plants  ;  but  the  Seeds  are  more  ea- 
fily  conveyed  to  a  diftant  Place.  The  beft  Time  to 
part  the  Roots  is  in  Autumn,  it  delights  in  Shade,  and 
requires  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  it  clean  from 
Weeds. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  th zAlps,  and  on  the 
Mountains  of  Aufiria  this  rifes  with  an  upright  fingle 
Stalk  near  four  Feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  finu¬ 
ated  Leaves,  which  are  very  prickly,  and  embrace  the 
Stalks  with  their  Bafe  •,  the  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  furrounded  by  a  Clufter  of 
broad  prickly  Leaves,  iiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  thefe 
are  of  a  whitifh  Yellow,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former  Sort.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant  which 
may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former, 
and  requires  a  moift  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at 
Peterfimrgh,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  produced  Seeds, 

I  Part  of  which  were  fent  me  by  the  ProfeiTor  of  Botany  ; 

this  ■ 
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this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  compofed  of  thick  flefliy 
Fibres.  The  Leaves  which  rife  immediately  from  the 
Root,  are  near  a  Foot  long,  and  near  fix  Inches  broad 
in  the  Middle,  diminifhing  toward  each  End,  and  at  a 
little  Diftance  from  the  Bale  are  much  contracted,  but  are 
wider  at  the  End,  thefe  have  fcarce  any  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  white 
on  their  under,  and  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The 
Stalks  rife  more  than  fix  Feet  high,  fending  out  on  each 
Side  fmall  Branches  above  a  Foot  long,  the  Stalks  are 
ftriated,  and  of  a  redilh  Colour,  they  are  garnifhed  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  almoft  embrace  the  Stalks 
with  their  Bafe,  and  are  of  the  fame  Colour  with  thofe 
below  ;  each  Branch  is  terminated  by  one  large  globu¬ 
lar  Head  of  yellov/ilh  Flowers,  included  in  a  fcaly  Em- 
palement,  each  Scale  ending  with  a  fharp  Spine.  This 
flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It 
may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  two  for¬ 
mer  Sorts,  but  requires  a  moift  Soil  and  lhady  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  if  the  Weeds  are  kept  down,  there  will  be  no 
farther  Care  required.  The  Inhabitants  of  Siberia  eat 
the  tender  Stalks  of  this  Plant,  when  boiled,  inftead  of 
other  Vegetables. 

This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  may  be  propagated^ 
by  parting  of  the  Roots  ;  the  beft  Time  for  doing  of 
this  is  in  Autumn,  that  the  Plants  may  get  good  Root 
jn  Winter;  for  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  in  the 
Spring,  do  not  flower  well  the  firft  Year,  unlefs  they 
are  planted  in  a  moift  Soil.  As  thefe  Plants  grow  very 
large,  fo  they  are  not  proper  Furniture  for  fmall  Garj- 
dens,  where  they  will  take  up  too  much  Room,  fqr 
they  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer  than  four  Feet  from 
each  other,  or  if  they  are  too  near  any  other  Plantj, 
they  will  rob  them  of  their  Nourifhment ;  for  the  Roofs 
of  thefe  extend  to  a  great  Diftance  ;  fo  that  two  or  thrje' 
of  thefe  Plants,  for  Variety,  are  fufficient  for  any  Gar¬ 
den,  which  may  be  planted  at  a  Diftance  from  choicer 
Plants. 

It  is  alfo  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be  fown 
in  the  Spring  on  a  Bed  of  common  Ground,  in  the  fame 
Mannpr  as  the  other  Sorts,  and  will  only  require  to  be 
thined,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds  till  Autumn,  when 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main. 

CO  A.  See  Hippocratea. 

COAST -MARY.  See  Tanacetum. 

COCCIGRIA.  See  Rhus. 

COCHLEARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  720.  Toum.  Inft. 
R.  H.  215.  Lab.  10 1.  [fo  called  of  Cochleare ,  Lat.  a 
Spoon,  becaufe  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  hollowed 
like  a  Spoon],  Spoonwort,  or  Scurvy  Grafs,  in  French, 
Herbe  aux  Cuilliers. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  oval 
concave  Leaves.  The  Flower  hath  four  Petals ,  placed  in 
form  of  a  Crofs ,  which  fpread  open ,  and  are  twice  as  large 
as  the  Leaves  of  the  Fmpalement ;  it  hath  fix  Stamina , 
four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other  two  thefe  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  obtufe  comprefted  Summits.  The  Germen  is 
Heart-fhaped ,  fupporting  a  Jhort  Jingle  Style ,  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  gibbous, 
Heart-fhaped ,  comprefjed  Pod,faftened  to  the  Style ,  having 
two  Cells ,  in  each  of  which  are  lodged  four  roundifh 

Seeds.  ■  .  .  -  . .  ' 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
Linnaeus's  fifteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  T etradynamia  Silicu- 
lofa.  The  Flowers  of  this  Clafs  have  four  long,  and 
two  Abort  Stamina,  and  thofe  of  this  Sedtion  have  very 
fhort  Pods.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Crofs- 
fhaped  Flower ,  whofe  Point al  becomes  a  fhort  Fruit ,  divi¬ 
ded  into  two , .  by  an  intermediate  Partition ,  which  is  ob¬ 
lique  with  Refpehl  to  the  Valves. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cochlear.  1  a  foliis  radicalibus  fubretundis ,  cauli¬ 
nis  oblongis  fubftnuatis.  Flor.  Lppp.  256.  Scurvy  Grals, 
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whofe  lower  Leaves  are  roundifh,  and  thofe  on  the 
Stalks  oblong  and  finuated.  This  is  the  Cochlearia  fo¬ 
lio  fubrotuttdo.  C.  B.  P.  no.  Round  leaved  Scurvy 
Grafs. 

2.  Cochlearia  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolaiis ,  integer- 
rimis ,  caulinis finuatis.  Scurvy  Grafs,  whofe  lower  Leaves 
are  Spear-fhaped  and  entire,  and  thefe  on  the  Stalks 
finuated.  This  is  the  Cochlearia  folio  fmuaio.  C.  B.  P. 
no.  Sea  Scurvy  Grafs. 

3.  Cochlearia  foliis  remformibus,  integris.  Hort . 
Cliff.  498.  Scurvy  Grafs  with  Kidney-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Cochlearia  minima  ex  mon- 
tibus  Wallia.  Sher.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2.  p.  10.  Leaf! 
Welch  Scurvy  Grals. 

4.  Cochlearia  foliis  haftatis ,  angulatisl  Flor.  Suec. 
196.  Scurvy  Grafs  with  angular  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Cochlearia  Armorica.  H.  R.  Par.  Danifh ,  or 
Ivy-leaved  Scurvy  Grafs. 

5.  Cochlearia  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis ,  crenatis , 
caulinis. incifis.  Hort.  Clif.  332.  Scurvy  Grafs  whofe 
lower  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped  and  crenared,  and  thole 
on  the  Stalks  jaged.  This  is  the  Raphanus  Rufticanus. 
C.  B.  P.  96.  Horfe  Radifh. 

6.  Cochlearia  foliis  caulinis  ccrdato -fagit  tat  is ,  am- 
plexkaulibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  332.  Scurvy  Grafs  whole  up¬ 
per  Leaves  are  Arrow-pointed  and  Heart-fhaped,  and 
embrace  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cochlearia  altifhna  glafti 
folio.  Inft.  R.  H.  216.  Talleft  Scurvy  Grafs  with  a 
Woad  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Shore  in 
the  North  of  England ,  and  in  Holland,  but  is  cultivated 
for  Ufe  in  the  Gardens  near  London  :  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  for  the  Seeds  are  fown,  and  the  Plants  decay 
within  the  Compafs  of  one  Year,  but  the  Seeds  fhould 
be  fown  early  in  Autumn  ;  this  hath  a  fibrous  Root; 
from  which  arile  many  round  lucculent  Leaves,  which 
are  hollowed  like  a  Spoon  ;  the  Stalks  rife  from  fix 
Inches  to  a  Foot  high  ;  thefe  are  brittle,  and  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  which  are  oblong  and  finuated.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  confifting  of  four  fmall  white  Petals,  which 
are  placed,  in  form  of  a  Crofs  ;  thele  are  iucceeded  by 
Abort,  roundifli,  fwelling  Seed.Veflcls,  having  two  Cells, 
divided  by  a  thin  Partition,  in  each  of  thefe  Ms  lodged 
four  or  five  roundifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  April,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  June,  foon  after  which  it  decays. 

This  Sort  is  .propagated  in  Gardens  for  medicinal 
Ufes ;  which  is  done  by  fowi.ng  the  Seeds  in  July,  loon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  moift  fhady  Spot  of  Ground  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thin¬ 
ed,  fo  as  to  be  left  at  about  four  Inches  Diftance 
each  Way.  The  Plants  .  that  are  taken  out  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  other  fhady  Borders,  if  you  have 
Occafion  for  them  ;  other  wife  they  may  be  hoed  out  (as 
is  pradtifed  for  Onions,  Carrots,  (Ac.)  ;  and  at  the  fame 
Time  all  the  Weeds  may  be  hoed  down,  fo  as  to  clear 
the  Plants  entirely  from  them,  that  they  may  have  Room 
to  grow  ftrong.  In  the  Spring  thefe  Plants  will  be  fit 
for  Ufe  ;  and  thofe  that  are  fuffered  to  remain  will  run 
up  to  Seed  in  May,  and  perfect  their  Seeds  in  June.  If 
this  Plant  is  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Seeds  feldom  grow 
well,  therefore  the  beft  Time  is  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ; 
the  Plants  rarely  live  after  producing  Seeds,  fo  that  it 
fhould  be  fown  every  Year,  to  have  it  for  Ufe. 

The  Sea  Scurvy  Grafs  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  but 
this  grows  in  the  fait  Marfhes  in  Kent  and  Effex,  where 
the  fait  Water  overflows  it  almoft  every  Tide  ;  and  can 
rarely  be  made  to  grow  in  a  Garden,  or  at  leaft  to  laft 
longer  there  than  one  Year  ;  but  it  being  eafily  gather¬ 
ed  m  the  Places  beforementioned,  the  Markets  are  fup- 
plied  from  thence  by  the  Herb  Women,  who  make  it 
their  Bufinefs  to  gather  Flerbs. 

This  Sort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  Shape  of  its 
Leaves  ;  thefe  being  longer,  and  finuated  on  their 
Edges.  It  flowers  a  little,  later  in  the  Seafon  ;  both 
thefe  Sorts  are  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  little  Welch  Scurvy  Grafs  is  a  biennial  Plant, 
and  may  be  preferved  in  a  Garden,  if  planted  in  a 
ftrong  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation.  A  his  is  preferved 
in  curious  Gardens  of  Plants,  but  is  not  of  any  Ufe  in 
v,  ...  c  U.dA.d  Me- 
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Medicine,  though  it  is  by  far  the  warmed  and  mod 
pungent  of  all  the  Sorts.  This  Plant  grows  plentifully 
in  Mufcovy ,  as  alfo  in  Davis's  Str eights., 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  low  trailing  Plant,  whole  Stalks 
grow  fix  Inches  long,  and  lie  proftrate  on  the  Ground  •, 
the  Leaves  are  angular,  and  in  Shape  like  thofe  or  Ivy. 
This  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome  Parts  ot  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  annual.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the 

fame  Time  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  uiually 
grows  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  with  upright  Stalks, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  angular  Heart- fliaped  Leaves, 
embracing  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers  aie 
produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
they  are  very  fnrall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  f  ort 
fwellingPods  filled  with  round  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  May , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July  an&Augufl.  This  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  common  Sort :  and  if  fown  in 
Autumn,  will  more  certainly  fucceedthan  in  the  Spring. 

The  Horfe  Radifh  is  propagated  by  Lutings  or  Buds 
from  the  Sides  of  the  old  Roots.  fit  he  belli  Seafon  for 
this  Work  is  in  October  or  February  ;  the  former  for  dry 
Lands,  the  latter  for  moift ;  the  Ground  fhould  be 
trenched  at  leaft  two  Spits  deep,  or  more  if  it  will  allow 
of  it.  The  Manner  of  planting  it  is  as  follows  :  Pro¬ 
vide  yourfelf  with  a  good  Quantity  of  Offsets,  which 
fhould  have  a  Bud  upon  their  Crowns  ;  but  it  matters 
not  how  fhort  they  are  •,  therefore  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Roots  which  are  taken  up  for  Ufe,  fhould  be  cutoff 
about  two  Inches  long  with  the  Bud  to  it,  which  is 
efteemed  the  beft  for  planting.  Then  make  a  Trench 
ten  Inches  deep,  in  which  you  fhould  place  the  Off- 
fets  at  about  four  or  five  Inches  Diftance  each  Way, 
with  the  Bud  upward,  covering  them  up  with  the 
Mould  that  was  taken  out  of  the  Trench :  Then  proceed 
to  a  fecond  Trench  in  like  Manner,  and  continue  the 
fame  till  the  whole  Spot  of  Ground  is  planted.  After 
this,  level  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  even,  obferving 
to  keep  it  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the  Plants  are  fo 
far  advanced,  as  to  be  ftrong  enough  to  over- bear  and 
keep  them  down.  With  this  Management,  the  Roots  of 
the  Horfe  Radifh  will  be  long  and  flrait,  and  free  from 
fmall  lateral  Roots;  and  the  fecond  Year  after  planting 
will  be  fit  for  Ufe.  ’Tis  true,  they  may  be  taken  up  the 
firft  Year;  but  then  the  Roots  will  be  but  (lender;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  the  better  way  to  let  them  remain  until  the  fe¬ 
cond  Year.  The  Ground  in  which  this  is  planted  ought 
to  be  very  rich,  otherwife  the  Roots  will  make  but  a 
fmall  Progrefs. 

CODLIN-TREE.  See  Malus. 

COFFEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  209.  Jufs.  Adi.  Reg. 
Scien.  1713.  Jafminum.  Com. Cat.  The  Coffee  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  Empalement  divided  into  four 
Parts  fiting  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower  hath  one 
Petal  which  is  Funnel- fo  aped,  having  a  narrow  cylindri¬ 
cal  Tube ,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and 
is  plain  at  the  Top ,  where  it  is  indented  in  five  Parts  ;  it 
hath  five  Stamina  which  are  f aft ened  to  the  Tube,  and  are 
terminated  by  long  flender  Summits.  The  roundift:  Germen 
fupports  a  Jingle  Style,  crowned  by  two  thick  reflexed  Stig¬ 
mas  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Berry,  con¬ 
taining  two  hemifpherical  Seeds ,  plain  on  one  Side ,  and  con¬ 
vex  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaus  s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Monogynia,  the 
Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style,  it  hath  been 
generally  included  in  the  Genus  of  Jafmines,  but  as  the 
Flowers  of  Jafmine\\w&  but  two  Stamina,  fo  by  Linnaeus' s 
Syftem,  this  is  feparated  and  ranged  in  another  Clafs. 

We  have  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Coffea.  Hort.  Cliff.  59.  The  Coffee  Tree.  This  is 
the  Jafminum  Arabicum  Caftaneae  folio,  florealbo  odoratif- 
fimo,  cujus  fruClus  Coffee  in  officinis  dicuntur  nobis.  Ara¬ 
bian  Jafmine  with  a  Cheftnut  Leaf,  and  a  white  very 
iweet  flower,  whofe  Fruit  is  called  Coffee. 

This  Tree  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Native  of  Arabia 
teltx  >  where  11  was  firft  cultivated  for  Ufe,  and  to  this 
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Day,  is  the  Country  from  whence  'the  befc  Coffee  is 
brought  to  Europe ;  though  the  Plant  is  now  propagat¬ 
ed  in  many  Parts  of  America,  but  the  Produce  of  thole 
Countries  being  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia,  hath 
occafioned  its  prelent  Difrepute  in  England,  fo  that  is  is 
fcarce  worth  importing;  but  this  might  be  remedied, 
if  the  Coffee  Planters,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  try  a  few  Experiments,  which  I.Ifiall  here¬ 
after  propofe,  being  founded  on  thofe  which  have  been 
made  in  England,  upon  theBerries  produced  here.  But  I 
fhall  firft  treat  of  the  Plant,  with  its  Culture  in  England. 

This  is  a  low  Tree  in  the  native  Country  of  fs 
Growth,  where  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  fixteen  or 
eighteen  Feet  high  ;  but  in  England,  I  have  not  Teen 
any  above  ten  or  twelve.  The  main  Stem  grows  up¬ 
right,  and  is  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark,  the 
Branches  are  produced  horizontally  and  oppofite  by 
Pairs,  which  crofs  each  other  at  every  Joint,  fo  that 
every  Side  of  the  Tree  is  fully  garnifhed  with  them: 
The  lower  Branches  being  the  longeft,  the  others  gra¬ 
dually  decreafing  to  the  l  op,  form  a  fort  of  Pyramid, 
the  Leaves  are  alfo  produced  oppofite  by  Pairs ;  theft 
when  fully  grown,  are  about  four  Inches  long,  and  one 
Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  decreafing  to¬ 
ward  each  End  ;  the  Borders  are  waved,  and  the  Sur¬ 
face  is  of  a  lucid  Green.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  Clufters,  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves,  fiting  clo:e  to 
the  Branches ;  thefe  are  tubulous,  and  fpread  open  at 
the  Top,  where  they  are  divided  into  five  Parts  ;  they 
are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a  very  grateful  Odour, 
but  are  of  fhort  Duration.  They  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Berries,  which  are  firft  green,  when  fully  grown,  they 
turn  red  ;  and  afterward  change  to  black  when  ful¬ 
ly  ripe.  Thefe  haveathin  pulpy  Skin,  under  which  are 
two  Seeds  joined,  thefe  are  flat  on  the  joined  Sides,  with 
a  longitudinal  Furrow,  and  convex  on  their  outer  Side. 

As  the  Coffee  Tree  is  an  Ever-green,  fo  it  makes  a 
beautiful  Appearance  at  every  Seafon  in  the  Stove,  but 
particularly  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  alfo  when  the  Ber¬ 
ries  are  red,  which  is  generally  in  the  Winter,  fo  that 
they  continue  a  long  Time  in  that  State,  therefore  there 
is  fcarce  any  Plant,  that  more  deferves  a  Place  in  the 
Stove  than  this.  - 

It  is  propagated  by  the  Berries,  which  muft  be  fown 
foon  after  they  are  gathered  from  the  Trees,  for  if  they 
are  kept  a  fhort  Time  they  will  not  grow.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  fent  the  Berries  Abroad  by  thePoft,  but  when  they 
have  been  a  Fortnight  in  their  Journey  they  have  all 
failed,  and  this  has  conftantly  happened  every  where,for 
the  Berries  which  were  fent  from  Holland  to  Paris  did 
nor  did  thofe  which  were  fent  from  Paris  to 
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England  grow:  So  that  wherever  thefe  Trees  are  defir- 
ed,  the  young  Plants  muff  be  fent,  if  it  be  at  any 
Diftance  from  the  Place  where  they  grow. 

TheBerries  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with 
light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  ahot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark ;  thefe  Pots  muft  be  watered  gently  once  or 
twice  a  Week,  but  the  Earth  muft  not  be  too  moift,  left  it 
rot  the  Berries.  If  theBed  be  of  a  proper  Temperature 
of  Warmth,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  a  Month  or  five 
Weeks  time  ;  and  in  about  three  Weeks  more  will  be 
fit  to  tranfplant.  For  as  many  of  the  Berries  will  pro¬ 
duce  two  Plants,  fo  the  fooner  they  are  parted,  the 
better  their  Roots  will  be  ;  for  when  they  grow  double 
till  they  have  made  large  Roots,  they  will  be  fo  intermix¬ 
ed  and  entangled,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  feparate 
them,  without  tearing  off  their  Fibres,  which  will  greatly 
prejudice  the  Plants.  When  thefe  are  tranfplanted, 
they  muft  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled 
with  the  fame  Earth  as  before,  and  plunged  into  the 
Tan  Bed  again;  which  fhould  be  ftired  up  to  the  Bottom-, 
and  if  required,  fome  new  Tan  fhould  be  mixed  with 
it,  to  renew  the  Heat.  Then  the  Plants  fhould  be 
gently  watered,  and  the  Glaffes  of  the  hot  Bed  muft  be 
fhackd  every  Day  till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after 
which  the  Plants  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admited  to 
them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon:  During  the  Summer  they  will  require  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  refefhed  with  Water  ;  but  they  muft  not 
have  it  in  top  great  Plenty  :  For  if  their  Roots  are  kept 
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too  moift,  they  are  very  fubjecft  to  rot,  theh  the  Leaves 
will  Toon  decay  and  drop  off,  and  the  Plants  become 
naked ;  when  this  happens,  they  are  feldom  recovered 
again.  The  'firft  Sign  of  thefe  Plants  being  difordered, 
is,  their  Leaves  fweating  out  a  clammy  Juice,  which  at¬ 
tracts  the  fmall  InfeCts,  which  frequently  infeft  the 
Plants  in  Stoves,  which  are  not  in  Health,  and  thefe 
cannot  be  deftroyed,  till  the  Plants  are  recovered  to 
Vigour:  For  although  the  Plants  are  ever  fo  carefully 
waffled  and  cleaned  from  thefe  InfeCts,  yet  they  will  be 
foon  attacked  by  them  again,  if  they  are  not  recovered 
to  Health,  for  thefe  Infefts  are  never  feen  upon  any  of 
the  Plants  while  they  are  in  perfeft  Vigour-,  but  when 
they  are  difordered,  they  foon  fpread  over  all  the  Leaves 
and  tender  Parts  of  the  Plants,  and  multiply  exceed¬ 
ingly ;  fo  that  upon  the  firft  Attack,  the  Plants  fhould 
be  drifted  into  frefh  Earth,  and  all  poftible  Care  taken 
to  recover  them,  without  which  ail  the  waffling  and 
cleaning  of  the  Plants  will  be  to  little  Purpofe.  The 
Diforders  attending  the  Coffee  Trees,  generally  pro¬ 
ceed  from  either  being  put  into  Pots  too  large  for  them, 
nothing  being  of  worfe  Confequence  than  over  poting 
them  ;  or  from  the  Earth  being  too  ftiff,  or  being  over 
watered.  If  thefe  are  properly  taken  Care  of,  and  the 
Stove  kept  always  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat, 
the  Plants  will  thrive,  and  produce  plenty  of  Fruit. 

I  have  made  Trial  of  feveral  Compofitions  of  Earth, 
for  thefe  Plants  ;  but  have  found  none  of  them  equal 
to  that  of  a  Kitchen  Garden,  where  the  Soil  is  natural¬ 
ly  loofe,  and  not  fubjeft  to  bind ;  and  if  it  has  con- 
ftantly  been  well  wrought  and  properly  dunged  5  this 
without  any  Mixture,  is  preferable  to  any  other. 

The  Plants  fhould  not  be  too  often  tranfplanted,  for 
that  will  greatly  retard  their  Growth.  If  they  are  new 
poted  twice  a  Year  at  moft  it  will  be  fufHcient ;  though 
unlefs  the  Plants  make  great  Progrefs,  they  will  not 
require  to  be  removed  oftner  than  once  in  a  Year,  which 
fhould  be  in  Summer,  that  they  may  have  Time  to  get 
good  Roots  again  before  Winter.  During  the  warm 
Weather  in  Summer,  thefe  Plants  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air,  but  they  muft  not  be  wholly  expoled 
abroad  at  any  Seafon :  For  although  they  may  have 
the  Appearance  of  thriving  in  the  open  Air,  during  the 
Heat  of  Summer-,  yet  when  they  are  removed  into  the 
Stove  again,  their  Leaves  will  fall  off,  and  the  Plants 
will  make  but  an  indifferent  Appearance  the  following 
Winter,  if  they  fhould  furvive  it :  Therefore  it  is  the 
better  Method  to  keep  them  conftantly  in  the  Stove,  and 
admit  a  proportionable  Share  of  Air  to  them  every  Day, 
according  to  the  Fleat  of  the  Seafon-,  and  they  will  re¬ 
quire  Water  two  or  three  Times  a  Week  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  but  in  the  Winter  they  mull  have  it  more  fparing- 
ly  -,  and  the  Stove  in  which  they  are  placed,  fhould  be 
kept  to  the  Heat  affigned  for  the  Ananas  upon  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  Thermometers. 

There  has  been  fome  of  thefe  Plants  propagated  by 
Cutings,  and  alfo  from  Layers  ;  but  thefe  are  long  be¬ 
fore  they  make  Roots,  and  the  Plants  fo  railed,  are 
never  fo  ftrong  and  thriving,  as  thofe  which  arife  from 
Berries,  therefore  where  the  Berries  can  be  procured,  it  is 
much  the  beft  Method  to  propagate  the  Plants  by  Seeds. 

When  the  Plants  are  tranfplanted,  their  Roots  fhould 
not  be  too  much  cut  or  trimed ;  the  decayed  or  roten 
Fibres  fhould  be  pruned  off,  and  thofe  which  are  clofe- 
ly  mated  to  the  Side  of  the  Pots  fhould  be  trimed,  but 
not  cut  too  near  to  the  Stem,  for  the  old  Fibres  do  not 
put  out  new  Roots  very  kindly,  efpecially  thofe  which 
are  become  tough,  fo  that  there  fhould  always  be  a  fuf- 
hcient  Number  of  young  Fibres  left  to  fupport  the 
Plants,  till  new  ones  are  produced. 

The  Coffee  Plants  were  firft  carried  fro m  Arabia  to  Ba¬ 
tavia  by  the  Dutch ,  and  from  thence  they  were  after¬ 
ward  brought  to  Holland 1,  where  great  Numbers  of  the 
Plants  were  raifed  from  the  Berries  which  thofe  Plants 
produced  :  And  from  thefe  moft  of  the  Gardens  in  Eu¬ 
rope  have  been  furnifhed.  A  great  Number  of  thefe 
young  Plants,  which  were  raifed  at  Amfterdam,  were 
lent  to  Surinam  by  the  Proprietors  of  that  IJland  ;  where 
the  Trees  were  foon  propagated  in  great  Plenty.  And 
from  thence  the  Plants  have  been  difperfed  to  moft  of 
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the  ifiands  in  the  Weft  Indies  :  For  as  the  Plants  raifed 
from  the  Berries,  produce  Fruit  in  eighteen  Months 
from  planting,  in  the  warm  Countries,  fo  Plantations 
of  thefe  Trees  may  be  foon  made  in  any  of  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  Temperature  of  the  Air  is  proper  for 
their  Production  -,  but  the  Trees  will  not  grow  in  the 
open  Air  any  where  if  there  is  a  Winter:  So  that  without 
the  Tropicks,  they  cannot  be  expedited  to  grow  abroad. 

The  French  have  made  great  Plantations  of  thefe 
Trees  in  their  Settlements  in  the  Weft  Indies ,  and  alfa 
in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon ,  from  whence  they  import  great 
Quantities  of  Coffee  annually  to  France  -,  which  although 
greatly  inferior  in  Quality  to  the  Arabian ,  yet  it  is  con- 
lumed,  otherwile  they  would  not  continue  that  Branch 
of  Commerce.  In  the  Britijb  Colonies  of  America,  there 
have  been  fome  large  Plantations  made  of  Coffee  Trees : 
Andit  was  propofed  to  theParliament,  fomeYears  paft, 
to  give  a  proper  Encouragement,  for  cultivating  thisCom- 
modity  in  America ,  fo  as  to  enable  the  Planters  to  under-  fell 
the  Importers  of  Coffee  from  Arabia ,  accordingly  there 
was  an  Abatement  of  the  Duty  payable  on  all  the  Coffee 
which  fhould  beof  theGrowth  of  ourColonies  in  America , 
which  was  at  that  Time  fuppofed  would  be  a  l'ufficient 
Encouragement,  for  the  Planters  to  improve  this  Branch  of 
Commerce :  ButtheProdudlions  of  thofe  Countries,  beinor 
greatly  inferior  in  Quality  to  that  of  Arabia,  hath  almoft 
ruined  the  Project;  and  unlefs  the  Planters  can  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  try  fomeExperiments,  to  improve  its  Qua¬ 
lity,  there  can  be  little  Hope  of  its  becoming  a  valuable 
Branch  of  Trade;  therefore  I  fhallbeg  leave  to  offer  my 
Sentiments  on  this  Article,  and  fincerely  wifh  what  I  have  • 
topropofe  may  be  found  ufeful  for  the  Inftrudiion  of  the 
Coffee  Planters,  for  as  my  Opinion  is  founded  upon  Ex¬ 
periments,  fo  it  is  not  mere  Theory  or  Suppofition. 

The  great  Fault  of  the  Coffee  which  grows  in  Ameri¬ 
ca ,  is  the  Want  of  Flavour,  or  having  a  difagreeable 
one.  The  Berries  are  much  larger  than  thofe  which 
are  imported  from  Arabia ,  and  confequently  have  not 
fo  much  Spirit  or  Flavour.  This  may  be  owing  to  fe¬ 
veral  Caufes,  the  firft  is  that  of  its  growing  in  a  Soil 
too  moift ;  which  is  always  known  to  increale  the  Size 
of  Fruit  and  Vegetables:  But  their  Quality  is  greatly 
diminifhed  thereby.  The  fecond  is  from  the  gathering, 
of  the  Berries  too  foon;  for  I  have  been  credibly  in¬ 
formed,  that  it  is  the  conftant  Practice  of  the  Planters, 
to  gather  the  Fruit  when  it  is  red  :  At  which  Time  the 
Berries  are  much  larger,  and  of  greater  Weight,  than 
thofe  which  are  permited  to  ripen  perfedflyon  the  Trees, 
which  is  not  till  they  are  turned  black,  and  their  outer 
Pulp  becomes  dry,  and  the  Skins  fhrink :  Then  the 
Berries  are  much  fmaller  than  before,  and  the  outer  Co¬ 
ver  will  eafily  feparate  from  the  Berry  ;  which  I  have 
always  been  informed,  has  been  the  Complaint  of  the 
Planters,  that  this  was  with  great  Difficulty  and  Trouble 
effedled.  A  third  Caufe  I  imagine  may  be  in  the  drying 
of  the  Berries  when  gathered;  which  muft  be  conftant¬ 
ly  attended  to,  for  they  cannot  be  too  much  expofed  to 
the  Sun  and  Air  in  the  Day  Time,  but  they  muft  be 
every  Evening  removed  under  Cover,  and  carefully 
fereened  from  Dews  and  Rain  ;  nor  fhould  they  be 
placed  near  any  Sort  of  Liquid  or  Moifture,  for  thefe 
Berries  are  very  fubjeft  to  imbibe  Moifture  and  thereby 
acquire  the  Flavour  of  the  Liquid,  or  if  it  be  pure 
Water,  the  Berries  will  be  enlarged,  and  the  Flavour  di- 
minifhed  by  it,  as  from  many  Experiments  I  can  affirm  : 
For  a  Bottle  of  Rum  being  placed  in  a  Clofet,  in  which 
a  Canifter  of  Coffee  Berries  clofely  ftoped,  was  Hand¬ 
ing  on  a  Shelf  at  a  conffderable  Diftance,  in  a  few  Days 
had  fo  impregnated  the  Berries,  as  to  render  them  very 
difagreeable,  the  fame  alfo  has  happened  by  a  Bottle  of 
Spirits  of  Wine  Handing  in  the  fame  Clofet  with  Coffee 
and  Tea,  both  which  were  in  a  few  Days  ipoiled  by  it. 
Therefore  from  many  Experiments  of  this  Nature, 
which  I  have  made  with  Coffee,  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  fhould  never  be  brought  over  in  Ships  freighted  with 
Rum,  nor  Ihould  the  Berries  be  laid  to  dry  in  the  Houfes 
where  the  Sugars  are  boiled,  or  the  Rum  diftilled.  I 
have  alfo  been  informed  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  a  ve¬ 
ry  good  Eftate  in  Jamaica ,  and  who  has  lived  many 
Years  in  that  Iffand,  that  the  Planters  frequently  bod 
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the  Coffee  Berries  before  they  are  dried.  As  tfe  Infor¬ 
mation  comes  from  a  Gentleman  of  great  Skill  an 
Veracity  fo  I  cannot  doubt  of  the  Fa<5l,  an  ’ 

rills  alone  is  fufficient  to  fpoil  the  belt  Coffee  m  the 
World  ;  fo  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  gueis  the  Reafon  or 
this  Praflice,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  can  only  be  »> 
tended  to  increafe  the  Weight,  therefore  muff  be  lm 
puted  to  Avarice,  the  Bane  of  every  publrck  Good. 

1  There  was  fome  Time  paft  an  imperfeft  Account, 
printed  in  the  Papers,  of  theCaufewhy  the  dmencan 
Coffee  was  not  fo  good  as  that  which  comes  fiom 
bia,  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  Goodnefs  o  i 
latter  proceeded  from  the  Length  of  Time  which  th 
Berries  had  been  kept :  Therefore  the ;  Authour  pro- 
pofes  that  the  American  Coffee  Bernes  fhould  be  many 
Years  kept,  which  he  fays  will  render  them  equally  good. 
This  is  contrary  to  all  the  Experience  I  have  had,  or  can 
learn,  from  thofe  who  have  feen  the  whole  Progrefs  of 
Coffee  in  Arabia ,  with  their  Manner  of  drying  and 
packing  it  to  fend  abroad,  for  two  Gentlemen  who  had 
lived  there  fome  Years  affured  me,  that  the  Berries, 
when  firfb  gathered,  were  much  better  than  thofe  which 
are  kept  any  Time.  And  a  curious.  Gentleman  who 
refided  in  Barbadoes  two  Years,  alfo  told  me,  that  he 
never  drank  better  Coffee  in  any  Part  of  the  World, 
than  what  he  made  from  the  frefh  Berries,  which  he 
o-athered  himfelf,  and  roafted  as  he  had  Occafion  for 
diem,  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  Trials  which  have 
been  made  with  the  Berries  which  grow  in  the  Stoves  in 
England ,  which  make  a  better  flavoured  Liquor,  than 
the  beft  Arabian  Coffee  Berries  which  can  be  procured 
in  England  ;  therefore  I  wiih  thofe  who  are  inclinable 
to  cultivate  thefe  Trees  in  America ,  would  make  Choice 
of  a  Soil  rather  dry  than  moift,  in  which  the  Trees  will 
not  make  fo  great  Progrefs,  as  thofe  which  grow  in  a 
wet  Soil,  nor  will  the  Produce  be  fo  great  •,  but  as  the 
Quality  of  the  Produce,  will  be  fo  much  improved, 
fo  it  will  certainly  be  of  greater  Advantage  to  them. 

The  next  Thing  is,  to  permit  the  Berries  to  remain 
fo  long  upon  the  Trees,  till  their  Skins  are  fhriveled  and 
turnedvery  black,  which  it  is  true  will  greatly  diminifh 
their  Weight,  but  then  the  Commodity  will  be  more 
than  double  the  Value  of  that  which  is  gathered  fooner. 

When  the  Berries  are  fully  ripe,  they  fhould  be  ga¬ 
thered  when  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  fpread  abroad 
upon  Cloths  in  the  Sun  to  dry,  carrying  them  every 
Evening  under  Cover,  to  prevent  the  Dews  from  falling 
on  them,  or  the  Rain  if  any  fhould  happen  :  And  when 
they  are  perfectly  dry,  they  fhould  be  carefully  packed 
up  in  Cloths  or  Bags,  three  or  four  times  double,  and 
confequently  kept  in  a  dry  Situation  :  And  when  they 
are  fhiped  for  England ,  it  fhould  be  on  board  thofe 
Veffels  which  have  no  Rum,  left  the  Coffee  fhould  im¬ 
bibe  the  Flavour;  which  cannot  be  prevented  when 
flowed  in  the  fame  Place.  For  fome  Years  paft,  a 
Coffee  Ship  from  India ,  had  a  few  Bags  of  Pepper 
put  on  Board,  the  Flavour  of  which  was  imbibed  by 
the  Coffee,  and  the  whole  Cargo  fpoiled  thereby. 

As  the  Quantity  of  Coffee  now  confumed  in  Britain 
is  very  much  increafed  of  late  Years;  fo  it  will  certain¬ 
ly  be  worthy  of  publick  Confideration,  how  far  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  encourage  the  Growth  of  it  in  the  Britijh 
Colonies  :  And  certainly  it  deferves  the  Attention  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  thofe  Colonies,  to  improve  this  Com¬ 
modity  to  the  utmoft  of  their  Power ;  and  not  to  have 
fo  much  regard  to  the  Quantity,  as  to  the  Quality  of  it; 
for- although  the  former  may  appear  to  have  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  the  latter  in  Point  of  Profit;  yet  the  Goodnefs 
of  every  Commodity,  muft  always  claim  the  Preference, 
and  thereby  will  be  found  of  more  lafting  Advantage, 
to  the  Cultivator. 

COIX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  927.  Lacryma  Job.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.H.  531.  Lab.  306.  Job’s  Tears,  in  French,  Lar- 
me  de  Job. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant ,  the 
male  Flowers  are  difpofedin  a  loofe  Spike ,  the  Chaf  of  thefe 
have  two  Valves,  inclofing  two  Flowers,  the  Valves  are  ob¬ 
long  and  bearded the  Petal  has  two  oval  Valves ,  the 
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Length  of  the  Chaf  with  narrow  Beards :  Thefe  have 
each  three  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong  four  corner - 
ed  Summits.  There  are  a  few  female  Flowers  ftuated  at 
the  Bafe  of  the  male  Spike  in  the  fame  Plant ,  thefe  have 
bivalvular  Chaf ,  the  Valves  are  roundiflo ,  thick ,  andfmootb ; 
the  Petal  hath  two  oval  Valves ,  the  outer  being  larger  and 
bearded  at  both  Ends.  They  have  a  fmall  oval  Germen , 
fupporting  a  fhort  Style  divided  into  Wo  Parts ,  crowned  by 
two  horned  Stigmas  which  are  longer  than  the  Flower ,  and 
covered  with  fine  Hairs ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  d 
hard  roundifh  fmooth  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Linnaeus's  twenty  ffrft  Clafs,  entitled,  MonoeciaTrian- 
dria.  The  Plants  of  this  Clafs  have  male  and  female 
Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant,  and  the  Flowers  of  this  Sec¬ 
tion  have  three  Stamina.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fifth 
Section  of  his  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  include  the  Herbs 
with  an  apetalous  Flower ,  feparate  front  the  Fruit  in  the 
fame  Plant. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Co ix  feminibus  ovatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  434*  Coin  with 
oval  Seeds.  This  is  the  Lacryma  Jobi  Cluf.  Hi  ft.  2.  p. 
Job’s  Tears. 

2.  Co  ix  feminibus  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  438.  Coin 

with  angular  Seeds.  This  is  the  Lacryma  Jobi  America¬ 
na  altiffima,  Arundinis  folio  &  facie.  Ptum.  Cat.  1  alleft 
American  Job’s  Tears  with  the  Leaf  and  Appearance  of 
Reed.  1 

The  firfb  Sort  grows  naturally  ip  the  Iflandsof  the 
Archipelago ,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Spain  and 
Portugal ,  where  the  poor  Inhabitants  grind  the  Grain 
to  Flour  in  a  Scarcity  of  Corn,  and  make  a  coarfe  Sort 
of  Bread  of  it. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  feldom  ripens  its 
Seeds  in  England ,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  very  warm  ; 
from  a  thick  fibrousRoot  is  fent  out  two  or  three  jointed 
Stalks,  which  rife  near  three  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  Angle,  long  narrow  Leaves  ateach  Joint,  relembling 
thofe  of  the  Reed  ;  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves  come  out 
the  Spikes  of  Flowers,  ftanding  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  j 
thefe  Spikes  are  compofed  of  male  Flowers  only,  and 
below  them  is  fituated  one  or  two  female  Flowers  ;  the 
male  Flowers  decay  foon  after  they  have  fhed  their  Fa¬ 
rina  ;  but  the  Germen  of  the  female  Flowers  fwell  to 
a  large  oval  Seed,  which  is  hard,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
gray  Colour,  greatly  refembling  the  Seeds  of  Gromwel , 
from  whence  this  Plant  has  been  by  feveral  Writers, 
titled,  Lithofpermum. 

Thofe  who  are  defirous  to  cultivate  this  Plant  irt 
England ,  may  procure  the  Seeds  from  Portugal ,  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring, 
to  bring  the  Plants  forward,  and  afterward  tranfplatit 
them  on  a  warm  Border,  allowing  each  two  Feet  Room 
at  leaft,  and  when  the  Plants  have  taken  Root,  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds.  Thefe  will  flower  about  Midfummer, 
and  in  warm  Seafons,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  at  Michael¬ 
mas.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  much  broader 
Leaves,  which  I  received  from  Smyrna  fome  Years  paft, 
which  did  not  perfedt  Seeds  here,  fo  I  cannot  fay  if  it 
is  only  a  Variety,  or  a  different  Sort  from  this. 

The  fecond  Sort  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  feven  or 
eight  Feet ;  and  the  Stems  become  hard,  like  the  Reed, 
or  Indian  Corn  :  Thefe  branch  out,  and  produce  feve- 
veral  Spikes  of  Flowers  ;  but  this  Sort  will  not  live  in 
the  open  Air  in  England ,  therefore  fhould  be  planted  in 
the  Bark  Stove,  where  it  will  live  through  the  Winter, 
and  produce  ripe  Seeds  the  fecond  Year  ;  and  may  be 


continued  longer,  if  defired. 

COLCH1CUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  415.  Tourn.  Inft'. 
R.H.  348.  Tab.  1 8 1 .  182.  [So  called  from  Colchos, 
a  Province  of  the  Levant  (now  called  Mingrelia ,  be- 
caufe  this  Plant  was  formerly  very  common  in  that 
Place].  Meadow  Saffron,  in  French  Colchique.r 
The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  neither  Empalement  or  Spatha ;  it  hath 
one  Petal ,  rifmg  with  an  angular  Tube  from  the  Root ,  and 
is  divided  at  the  Top  into  fix  oval  concave  Segments  which 
are  ereCl ;  it  hath  fix  Stamina  which  are  fhorter  than  the. 

3  Petal , 
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Petal,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits  having  four  Valves. 
P'he  Germen  is  fttuat'ed  in  the  Root ,  Supporting  three  Jlender 
Shies  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  reflexed 
channeled  Stigmas  -,  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Cap- 
fule  with  three  Lobes ,  having  a  Seam  on  the  lnftde ,  dividing 
it  into  three  Cells ,  which  contain  fever al  roundifh  rough  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Limans* s  fixth  Clafs,  entitled,  Hexandria  Trigynia ,  the 
Flower  having  fix  Stamina  and  three  Styles.  Tournefort 
places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  ninth  Clafs,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Herbs  with  a  Lily  Flower  of  one  Leaf ,  cut  in¬ 
to  fix  Parts ,  whofe  Point  al  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Colchicum  foliis  planis  lanceolatis,  erebiis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  140.  Colchicum  with  plain,  eredt,  Spear- fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Colchicum  Commune ,  C.  B.  P.  67. 
Common  Meadow  Saffron. 

2.  Colchicum  foliis  linearibus,patenlijfmisi  Lin.  Laf. 
Sp. Plant.  342.  Meadow  Saffron  with  very  narrow,  fpread- 
ing  Leaves.  This  is  the  Colchicum  Montanum  anguftifo- 
lium.  C.  B.  P.  68.  Narrow  leaved  Mountain  Meadow 
Saffron. 

3.  Colchicum  foliis  undulatis  patentibus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
140.  Meadow  Saffron  with  waved,  fpreading  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Colchicum  Chionenfe ,  floribus  fritillaria  inftar 
teffulatis ,  foliis  undulatis.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p.  341.  Mea¬ 
dow  Saffron  of  Chios  with  chequered  Flowers,  like  Fri¬ 
tillary,  and  waved  Leaves. 

4.  Colchicum  foliis  planis  patentibus,  Colchicum  with 
plain  lpreading  Leaves.  This  is  the  Colchicum  flori¬ 
bus  fritillariie  inftar  teffulatis,  foliis  planis.  Mor.  Hift.  2 . 
p.  341.  Meadow  Saffron  with  chequered  Flowers,  like 
Fritillary,  and  plain  Leaves. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  thefe  Flower's,  which 
differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  and  other  little 
Accidents,  which  are  not  lafting,  fo  muff  not  be  ranged 
as  diftindt  Species.  But  as  many  of  them  are  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  Flower  Gardens,  fo  I  fhall  beg  Leave  to  mention 
thofe  Varieties,  which  I  have  feen  cultivated.  Thefe 
aremoft  of  them  feminal  Variations  from  the  firft  Sort. 

Themoft  common  Meadow  Saffron  hath  a  purplifh 
Flower. 

The  Meadow  Saffron  with  white  Flowers. 

Meadow  Saffron  with  ftriped  Flowers. 

Broad  leaved  Meadow  Saffron.. 

Striped  leaved  Meadow  Saffron. 

Many  flowered  Meadow  Saffron. 

Meadow  Saffron  with  double  purplifh  Flowers. 

Meadow  Saffron  with  double  white  Flowers. 

-  Meadow  Saffron  with  many  white  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  both  in  the  Weft  and 
North  of  England.  1  have  obferved  it  in  great  Plenty  in 
the  Meadows  in  Warwickjhire  in  the  Begining  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  Country  People  call  the  Fiowers  Naked 
Ladies,  becaule  they  come  up  naked,  without  any 
Leaves  or  Cover.  This  hath  a  bulbous  Root,  about 
the  Size  and  Shape  of  Tulip  Roots,  but  not  fo  fharp- 
pointed  at  the  Top,  the  Skin  or  Cover  is  alfo  of  a  dark¬ 
er  Colour.  Thefe  Bulbs  are  renewed  every  Year,  for 
that  which  produces  the  Flowers  decays,  and  a  new 
Root  is  formed  above  it.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Autumn,  thefe  arife  with  long  (lender  Tubes  from  the 
Root,  about  four  Inches  high,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Saffron  but  are  larger;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour, 
and  divided  into  fix  Parts  at  the  Top,  which  Hand  eredt; 
the  Number  of  Flowers  is  generally  in  Proportion  to 
the  Size  of  the  Roots,  from  two  to  feven  or  eight :  In 
March  the  green  Leaves  appear,  thefe  are  commonly 
four  to  a  full  grown  Root;  they  are  folded  over  each 
other  below,  but  fpread  open  above  Ground,  (landing 
crofs-ways  :  They  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  when  fully 
grown,  are  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  ana  one  broad.  The 
Seed  Veffel  comes  out  from  between  the  Leaves,  in 
April,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  May,  foon  after  which 
the  Leaves  decay. 

The  other  Varieties  are  fuppofed  to  have  accidentally 
rifen  from  the  Seeds  of  this.  So  that  thofe  who  are  de- 
firous  to  obtain  a  Variety  of  thele  Flowers,  fhould  pro¬ 
pagate  them  from  Seeds,  by  which  Method  there  may 
be  a  greater  Variety  raifed. 
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The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  hath  a  fmaller  Root  than 
the  firft,  and  a  darker  Coat ;  the  Flowers  appear  in 
Auguft  or  September  ;  thefe  are  cut  into  fix  long  narrow 
Segments,  of  a  redifh  purple  Colour,  having  fix  yel¬ 
low  Stamina.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  come  up  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  Flowers  decay,  and  continue  green  all  the  Win¬ 
ter,  like  the  Saffron  ;  thefe  are  long,  narrow,  and  fpread 
on  the  Ground  ;  in  June  thefe  decay  like  the  firft  Sort. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  the/,f- 
vant,  but  are  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Engliflo  Gardens. 
Thefe  flower  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  firft  Sort,  and  the 
green  Leaves  come  up  in  the  Spring.  The  Root  of  onrf' 
of  thefe  Species  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Hermodadlyl  of 
the  Shops. 

Thefe  are  all  very  pretty  Varieties' for  aFlower  Gar¬ 
den,  producing  their  Flowers  in1  Autumn,  when  few 
other  Plants  are  in  Beauty;  and  are  therefore,  by  feme, 
called  Naked  Ladies.  The  green  Leaves  come  up  in 
the  Spring,  which  are  extended  to  a  great  Length  in 
May ,  then  the  green  Leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  foon  after 
which  Time,  is  the  proper  Seafon  to  transplant  their 
Roots ;  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  Ground 
till  Auguft,  they  will  fend  forth  frefli  Fibres ;  after 
whichTimeit  will  be  too  late  to  remove  them.  The  Roots 
may  be  kept  above  Ground  until  the  Begining  of  Au¬ 
guft  ;  at  which  Time,  if  they  are  not  planted,  they  will 
produce  their  Flowers  as  they  lie  out  of  the  Ground  : 
but  this  will  greatly  weaken  their  Roots.  The  manner 
of  planting  their  Roots  being  the  fame  as  Tulips,  ISc. 

I  fhall  forbear  mentioning  it  here,  refering  the  Reader 
to  that  Article :  And  alfo  for  (owing  the  Seeds,  by 
which  means  new  Varieties  may  be  obtained,  I  (hall  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Article  Xiphion  y  where  will  be  proper  Direc¬ 
tions  for  this  Work. 

COLD  fignifies  fomething  devoid  of  Heat,  or  which 
does  not  contain  in  it  any  Particles  of  Fire  ;  according 
to  which  Definition,  Cold  is  a  mere  negative  Term. 
And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  Sentiments  of  moft  of  our 
modern  Philofophers,  who  fuppofe  Cold  to  confift  in  a 
mere  Privation  or  Diminution  of  Heat. 

Others  much  on  the  fame  Principle,  define  Cold, 
to  be  that  State  of  the  minute  Parts  of  a  Body,  where¬ 
in  they  are  agitated  more  (lowly  and  faintly  than  thofe 
of  the  Organs  of  Feeling.  And  in  this  Senfe,  Cold  is' 
a  mere  Term  of  Relation  :  and  hence  the  fame  Body 
becomes  liable  to  be  perceived  hot  or  cold,  as  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  it  are  in  greater  or  leffer  Degree  of  Motion 
than  thofe  of  the  fenfible  Organ, 

Heat  is  fuppofed  to  confift  in  a  particular  Motion  of 
the  Parts  of  the  Body;  and  hence  the  Nature  of  Cold, 
which  is  its  Oppofite,  is  eafily  deducible  ;  for  we  find, 
that  Cold  extinguifhes,  or  rather  abates  Heat.  Whence 
it  feems  to  follow,  that  thofe  Bodies  are  cold,  which 
'  check  and  reftrain  the  Motion  of  the  Particles,  wherein 
Heat  confifts. 

There  are  three  Kinds  of  Bodies  that  can  do  this; 
viz.  either  thofe  whofe  Particles  are  perfectly  at  Reft ; 
or  thofe  whofe  Particles  are  indeed  agitated,  but  with' 
lefs  Violence  than  thofe  of  the  hot  Body  to  which  they 
are  applied ;  or,  laftly,  fuch  whofe  Particles  have  a 
Motion  proper  for  exciting  the  Senfation  of  Heat,  but 
move  with  a  different  Determination,  fo  as  to  retard 
and  change  the  Motion  of  the  Particles  of  the  Organ. 

Hence  three  different  Kinds  of  Cold,  or  cold  Bodies, 
do  proceed. 

The  1  ft,  That  Cold  is  common  to  all  hard  Bodies; 
which  confifts  in  the  Reft  of  their  Parts. 

The  2d  is,  that  which  rifes  from  plunging  any  Part 
of  the  Body  in  Water;  which  confifts  in  this,  that  the 
Parts  of  our  Pracordia ,  being  more  brifkly  agitated 
than  thofe  of  the  Fluid ,  communicate  Part  of  their  Mo¬ 
tion  to  it. 

The  3d,  the  Cold  felt  on  the  Colledtion  of  warm  Air 
with  a  Pan,  or  in  blowing  hot  Breath  out  ©four  Mouth 
with  the  Lips  clofe  (hut  ;  which'  confifts  in  this,  that 
the  direct  Motion  of  the  Particles  of  Air  does,  in  feme 
Meafure,  change  and  rebate  the  Motion  and  Determi¬ 
nation  of  the  Parts  of  the  Body  :  and  hence  it  is,  that 

E  e  e  e  a  cold 
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a  cold  Body  cannot  Cool  another  without 

Hence  alio  it  proceeds,  that  the  more  the  Pans  of 
frigid  Body  are  at  Reft,  the  more  the  Part£Ies  f 
warm  Body  that  is  applied  to  heat  them,  muft 
their  Motion,  and  confequently  of  their  Heat 

Thus  there  being  more  quiefcent  Parts  in  a  Marb 
than  , n  Wood,  whig,  is  Ml  of  Pores  and  Interfile^ 
the  Marble  is  felt  colder  than  the  Wood  .  And  lienee 
alfo  we  may  underftand  why  Air  near  Marble,  and  ot  aer 
denfe  Bodies,  feels  fomewhat  colder  than 

P  On  'this  Principle  the  two  letter  Kin*  of  Cok 1  ap¬ 
pear  fomewhat  more  than  Privations :  T  he  Partides  in 
Ling  the  Cold  may  be  eteemed  real  fngonfic  Co  - 
mifcles  •  and  Coldr.efs  may  be  deemed  real  Quality, 
£  well  as  Hotnefs.  Thefe  Particles  do  not  only  check 
the  Agitation  of  thofe  continually  diffufed  from  the  in- 
ner  Parts  of  an  Animal  to  the  outer  ;  but  having  an  e- 
Mic  Power,  they  bend  and  hang  about  the  F,  aments 
of  the  Body,  pinch  and  fqueeze  them ;  and  hence 
that  acute  pungent  Senfation  called  Cold.  . 

That  CoH  is  more  than  a  mere  Relation  or  oompart- 
fon  is  evident  from  its  having  real  and  pofitive  Effects ; 
fuch  as  Freezing,  Congelation,  Condenlation,  Rarefac- 

tIODVBarf"StakfsCold  to  be  owing  to  certain  nitrous 
and  other  faline  Particles,  endued  with  particular  F igures 
proper  to  produce  fuch  Effects.  Hence  Sal- Armomac 
?iltPetre  Salt  of  Urine,  and  many  other  volatile  and 
alkalizate  Salts,  mixed  with  Water,  increafe  its  Degree 

of  Cold  very  fenfibly.  ,  _,r 

Hence  alfo  comes  that  popular  Oofervation,  That 

Cold  prevents  Corruption  ;  which,  however,  muft  not 
be  admired  without  an  Exception  ;  finceif  an  hard  po¬ 
rous  Body  have  its  Interftices  filled  with  Water,  and 
this  be  too  much  dilated  by  freezing  the  including 
Bodv  will  be  bur  ft.  And  thus  it  is  that  Cold  proves  de- 
ftru&ive  to  the  Parts  of  fome  Plants  :  As  it  happened 
in  the  Winter,  Anno  1728.  in  ieveral  Trees,  whofe 
Trunks  were  much  expofedto  the  South-Weft,  the  Sap 
beina  thereby  rarefied  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun, 
which,  for  feveral  Days,  at  the  Bcgimng  of  the  fevere 

Froft  fnone  with  an  uncommon  Heat,  and  the  Nights 

coming-  on  to  extreme  Cold,  whereby  the  rarefied  Sap 
was  fo°fuddenly  condenfed,  that  the  Sap  Veffels  could 
not  contain  it,  and  thereby  burft  off  the  Bark  of  many 
Trees  almeft  from  Top  to  Bottom  ;  and  this  chiefly  on 
the  South- Weft  Side  of  the  Trees  ;  as  it  did  of  two  large 
Occidental  Plane  Trees  in  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Chelfea-, 
and  feveral  Pear,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  in  the  Nurfe- 
ries  of  Mr.  Fran.  Hunt  at  Putney.  And  thus  it  is  that 
o-reat  Quantities  of  Trees  are  rendered  fhaken,  and  the 
Timber,  when  cut,  of  little  Value  •,  which  is  generally 
the  Cafe  in  very  fevere  Winters.  In  the  hard  Froft  of 
the  Year  1739-40,  there  was  great  Damage  done  to 
the  Oak-Timber  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  by  the  Froft 
penetrating  to  the  SapVeflels  of  the  ffiees;  and  by 
freezing  the  Sap,  the  Veffels  could  not  contain  it,  but 
burft  with  great Noife;  fo  that  the  Woods  refounded 
with  a  Noife  fomewhat  like  the  breaking  down  of  the 
Branches  of  Trees,  when  they  are  loping. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  fays,  That  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  in  all 
Nature  as  abfolute  Cold  •,  .that  the  moft  fevere  he  had 
ever  known,  was  in  the  Year  1728,  that  then  the  Wa¬ 
ter  would  freeze  while  it  ran  down  his  Hand  •,  and  yet 
even  then  the  Cold  was  not  fo  complete,  but  that  he 
could  make  an  artificial  Cold  greater  by  twelve  Degrees. 

Though  much  mightbe  faid  as  to  theFfieifts  ot  Cold 
on  Plants,  I  fhall  only  conclude  with  the  Obfervation  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  who,  in  the  Conclufion  of  his  excel- 
ent  Treatife  of  Vegetable  Statics,  fays  ; 

The  confiderable  Quantity  of  Moifture,  which  isper- 
lpired  from  the  Branches  of  Trees  during  the  cold 
Winter  Seafon,  plainly  fhews  the  Reafon  why,  in  a 
long  Seafon  of  cold  North-eafterly  Winds,  the  Blof- 
foms,  and  tender  young-fet  Fruit  and  Leaves,  are,  i- 
the  early  Spring,  fo  frequently  blafted,  viz.  by  having, 
the  Moifture  exhaled  father  than  can  be  fupplied  from 
the  Trees ;  for,  doubtlefs,  Moifture  rifes  flower  from 
the  Root,  the  colder  the  Seafon  is,  though  it  rifes,  in 


in 

o- 
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feme  Degree,  ail  the  Winter  ;  as  is  evident,  as  he  fays, 
from  his  fixteenth  Experiment  in  the  faid  Book. 

And  from  the  fame  Caufe  it  is,  that  the  leafy  Spires 
of  Corn  are  by  thefe  cold  drying  Winds  often  faded,  and 
turned  yellow;  which  makes  the  Hufbandman,  on  thele 
Occaftons,  with  for  Snow :  which,  though  it  be  very 
cold,  yet  it  not  only  defends  the  Root  from  being  fro¬ 
zen,  but  alfo  fereens  the  Corn  from  thefe  drying  Winds, 
and  keeps  it  in  a  moift,  florid,  iupple  State. 

It  feems  therefore  to  be  a  reafonable  Direction,  which  ! 
fome  Authors,  who  write  on  Agriculture  and  Garden¬ 
ing,  give  ;  viz.  During  thefe  cold  drying  Winds,  when 
little  Dew  falls,  to  water  the  Trees  in  dry  Soils,  in  the 
bloffoming  Seafon,  and  while  the  young-fet  Fruit  is 
tender;  and  provided  there  is  no  immediate  Danger  of 
a  Froft,  or  in  cafe  of  continued  Froft,  to  take  care  to 
cover  the  Trees  well,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fprinkle  1 
them  with  Water;  which  is  imitating  Nature’s  Method 
of  watering  every  Part. 

As  to  doping  Shelters  over  Wall  Trees  he  fays ;  I 
have  often  found,  that  when  they  are  fo  broad,  as  to 
prevent  any  Rain  or  Dew  coming  at  the  Trees,  they  do 
more  Plarm  than  Good  in  thefe  long  eafterly  drying 
Winds  ;  becaufe  they  prevent  the  Rain  and  Dews  fall¬ 
ing  on  them ;  which  would  not  only  ref refh  and  fupple 
them,  but  alfo  nourifh  them  :  but  in  cafe  of  fharp 
Froft  after  a  Shower  of  Rain,  thefe  Shelters  and 
other  Fences  muft  needs  be  of  excellent  Ufe  to  prevent 
the  almoft  total  Deftru&ion  occafibned  by  the  Freez-  . 
ing  of  the  tender  Parts  of  Vegetables,  when  they  are 
full  faturate  with  Moifture. 

COLDEN1A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1 59.  This  Plant 
was  fo  tided  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Golden 
of  North  America ,  who  is  a  very  curious  Botanift,  and 
has  difeovered  feveral  new  Plants,  which  were  not  be¬ 
fore  known. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  ere  Cl 
Leaves,  which  are  as  long  as  the  Petal.  It  hath  a  Fun - 
nel-Jhaped  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  fpreading  at  the  Lop,  and 
obtufe  ;  it  hath  four  Stamina,  which  are  inferted  in  the 
Lube  of  the  Petal,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits ;  in 
the  Center  is  fituated  four  oval  Germen ,  each  fuppor ting  a 
hairy  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  per¬ 
manent  Stigmas.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  become  oval  com- 
prefjed  rough  Fruit ,  terminated  by  four  Beaks ;  inclofed  by 
the  Empalement ,  each  of  the  Cells  containing  a  Jingle  Seed, 
convex  on  one  Side ,  and  angular  on  the  other . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in. the  third  Se&ion 
of  Dr.  Linnaeus' s  fourth  Clafs,  entitled,  Letrandria  Letra- 
gynia.  The  Flower  having  four  Stamina  and  four  Styles. 

We  know  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus,  viz. 
Coi.denia.  Flor.  Zeyl.  69.  This  is  by  Dr .  Plukenet 
titled,  Leucrii  facte  hifnagarica  tetracoccos  rofirata.  Aim. 
363. 

This  is  a  Native  of  India ,  from  whence  the  Seeds 
have  been  brought,  to  fome  of  the  curious  Botanick 
Gardens.  It  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Linnaus,  Profeflor  of 
Botany  at  TJpfal  in  Sweden.  It  is  an  annual  Plant, 
whofe  Branches  trail  on  the  Ground,  they  extend  about 
fix  Inches  from  the  Root,  and  divide  into  many  fmaller 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fhort  Leaves  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Branches,  thefe  are  deeply  crenated  on  their 
Edges,  and  have  feveral  deep  Veins,  they  are  of  a -glau¬ 
cous  Colour,  and  come  out  without  Order.  .  The 
Flowers  are  produced,  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
growing  in  fmall  Clufters  ;  thefe  have  four  Stamina, 
and  but°  one  Petal,  which  is  Funnel- fhaped land  cut  into 
four  Segments  at  the  Top  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue 
Colour  and  very  fmall ;  when  the  Flower  decays,  the 
Germen  becomes  a  Fruit  compoied  of  four  Cells,  wrap- 
ed  up  in  the  Empalement,  each  containing  a  Angle  Seed. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  .  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
Town  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obfervingto  lhacle  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
Root,  after  which  they  fhould  have  Air  admited  to  them 
every  Day  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  ot  the  Seafon ; 
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and  gently  watered  two  or  three  times  a  Week  in  warm 
Weather-  but  they  mult  not  have  too  much  Moifture. 
Thefe  Plants  muft  remain  in  the  hot  Bed,  where  they 
will  flower  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  September. 

COLEWORTS.  See  Braflica, 

v 

COLOCASIA.  See  Arum. 

COLLINSON1A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  38.  The  Title 
of  this  Plant  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  in  Honoui 
of  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon ,  F.  R.  S.  a  mod  diftinguifhed 
promoter  of  Botanical  Studies,  and  the  firfl  who  intro¬ 
duced  this  Plant  among  many  others,  to  the  Englifih 
Gardens. 

The  Characters  are, 

<The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leap , 
cut  into  five  equal  Segments  at  the  Fop,  the  three  upper 
bein'?  reflected,  and  the  two  under  ereCi.  Fhe  Flower  is 
Funnel- Jhaped,  of  one  Petal  which  is  unequal ,  and  much 
longer  than  the  Empalement  -,  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the 
Fop  the  upper  being  fiaort  and  obtufie,  two  of  them  being 
reflexed,  the  lower  Lip  or  Beard  is  longer ,  ending  in  many 
Points' It  hath  two  long  briftly  Stamina  which  are  ereCi,  and 
terminated  by  incumbent  Summits ;  it  hath  a  quadrifiid  obtufie 
Germen ,  with  a  large  Gland,  fiupporting  a  briftly  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  pointed  bifid  Stigma. 
Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fingle  roundijh  Seed,fituat- 
ed  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Empalement.  _ 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl:  Sedionoi 
Unnaus\  fecond  Clafs  entitled,  Diandria  Monogynia,  the 
Flower  having  two  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Coi.linsonia  fioliis  cordatis  oppofitis.  Collinfonia  with 
Heart- flaaped  Leaves  growing  oppofite. 

This  Plant  was  brought  from  Maryland ,  wnere  it 
crows  wild-,  as  it  alfo  does  in  mod  other  Parts  of  Ncrth- 
America,  by  the  Sides  of  Ditches,  and  in  low  moifl: 
Grounds,  where  it  ufually  rifes  to  the  Height  of  four 
or  five  Feet-,  but  in  England  it  feiclom  grows  above 
three  Feet  high  •,  and  unlefs  it  be  planted  in  a  moifl: 
warm  Situation,  or  in  dry  Weather  is  duly  watered,  it 
rarely  flowers  well  therefore  many  People  keep  the 
Plants  in  large  Pots,  for  the  more  convenient  watering 
them  :  But  thefe  Plants  feldom  produce  good  Seeds  -, 
whereas  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  lull  Ground, 
and  are  conftantly  watered,  will  ripen  Seeds  very  well 

in  good  Seafons.  . 

This  hath  a  perenial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stallc, 
which  decays  in  the  Autumn,  and  frefh  Shoots  come 
out  in  the  Spring.  The  Stalks  are  fquare  and  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves;  placed  oppofite  by 
Pairs,  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Stalks,  in  loofe 
Spikes,  thefe  have  long  Tubes,  and  are  divided  into 
five  Parts  at  the  Top,  they  are  of  a  purplilh  yellow, 
and  the  lower  Segment  is  terminated  by  long  Hairs. The 
Flowers  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of 
the  Roots  in  October.  Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  planted 
at  three  Feet  Diftance  for  their  Roots  require  much 
Nourilhment,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  This 
Plant  will  live  in  the  open  Ground,  if  it  is  planted 
in  a  fneltered  Situation. 

COLGCYNTPIIS.  See  Cucurbita. 

COLUMBINE.  See  Aquilegia. 

COLUMNEA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  28.  Fab.  33.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  710.  The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given 
to  it  by  Plunder,  vn  Honour  of  Fabius  Columna,  a  Noble¬ 
man  of  Rome,  who  has  pubhfned  two  curious  Books 
of  Botany. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  five  Part  at  the  Fop  it  hath  one  Petal,  of  the 
(■ ringent )  or  grilling  Kind,  having  a  long  fwelling  Fube,  di¬ 
vided  above  into  two  Lips,  the  upper  being  ereCi,  concave , 
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and  intire ,  the  lower  is  divided  into  three  Parts  whi,  h 
fipread  open  :  It  hath  four  Stamina,  two  being  longer  ,  than 
the  other  \  thefe  are  inclofed  in  the  upper  Lip ,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  fingle  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  the 
roundijh  Germen,  fiupporting  a  jlender  Style,  crowned  by  a 
bifid  acute  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  glo¬ 
bular  Berry  with  two  Cells,  fitting  on  the  Empalement ,  and 
is  of  the  fame  Magnitude,  containing  feveral  oblong  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnreus’ s  fourteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Didynamia  AngF 
ofpermia.  The  Flowers  of  this  Clafs  have  two  long, 
and  two  fhort  Stamina,  and  this  Section  have  their  Seeds 
included  in  a  Capfule.  Plumier  ranges  it  with  the  per- 
fonated  Flowers  according  to  FournefcrC s  Syftem. 

There  is  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
known,  viz. 

Columnea.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  638.  This  is  the  Lo- 
lutnnea  fcandens ,  phceniceo  filore,  fruClu  albo  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  2  8 .  Climbing  Columnea  with  a  fcarlet  Flower,  and  a 
white  Fruit.  Plumier  mentions  a  V  ariety  ot  this,  with 
a  yellowifh  Flower  and  white  Fruit.  But  this  is  only 
a  feminal  Variation  fuppoled  to  have  accidentally  then 
from  the  Seeds  of  the  firfl:. 

I  received  Seeds  of  the  firfl  Sort  from  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain,  where  the  Plants  grew  naturally.  1  his 
hath  a  climbing  Stalk,  which  faftens  itfelf  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Plants  whereby  it  is  fupported.  1  he  Leaves 
are  oval,  fawed  on  the  Edges,  and  Hand  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  thefe  and  alio  the  Stalks  -,  are  very  hairy  ; 
but  the  Plants  decayed  the  following  Year,  before  they 
produced  any  Flowers,  fo  that  I  can  -give  no  Defcrip- 
tion  of  them. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  Warmeft  Parts  of 
America  -,  fo  are  too  tender  to  live  in  England,  unlefs 
they  are  preferved  in  the  Stove.  They  are  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in  a  good  hot  Bed  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants,  which  are 
kept  in  the  Bark  Stove. 

COLUTEA.  Fourn.  Inft,  R.  H.  649.  Fab.  417,. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  776.  Bladder  Sena,  in  French,  Bague- 
naudier. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  hath  a  Bell-fihaped  permanent  Empalement  of 
one  Leaf,  indented  in five  Parts.  Fhe  Flower  is  of  the  But¬ 
terfly  Kind.  Fhe  Standard ,  Wings,  and  Keel,  vary  in  their 
Figure  in  different  Species.  It  hath  ten  Stamina,  nine  of 
which  are  joined,  and  the  other  flands  fieparate,  which  ai  e 
terminated  by  fingle  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an 
oblong  Germen ,  which  is  comprefifed,  fiupporting  a  lifing 
Style ,  crowned  by  a  bearded  Line ,  extended  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  upper  Part  of  the  Style.  Fhe  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  broad  fiwollen  Pod  with  one  Cell ,  including  feve¬ 
ral  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedion 
of  F ournefort’s  twenty  fecond  Clals,  which  includes  the 
Frees  and  Shrubs  with  a  papilionaceous  Flower,  whofie 
Leaves  are  placed  on  each  Side  the  Mid-rib ,  either  altei  - 
nately,  or  by  Pairs.  Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  it  in  his  feven- 
teenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  of  this  Clafs  have  ten  Stamina,  nine  of  which  are 
joined,  and  the  tenth  flands  feparate. 

The  Species  are,  _ 

1.  Colutea  cfvboy'c&i  foliolis  obcordatis .  Hovt .  Chfr* 
365.  Tree  Bladder  Sena  with  the  fmaller  Leaves 
Heart-fhaped.  This  is  the  Colutea  vefiicaria.  C.  B.  P. 
396.  Common  Bladder  Sena. 

2.  Colutea  foliolis  ovatis,  integerrimis,  caule  frutt- 
cofio.  Shrubby  Bladder  Sena  with  oval  Leaves,  which 

are  entire.  -  _  .  r 

3.  Colutea  foliolis  cordatis  minoribus,  caule  fruticojo. 

Bladder  Sena  with  fmaller  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a 
flirubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Colutea  Orient alis  filore  fan- 
guinea  coloris,  luted  macula  notato.  Fourn.  Cor.  44.  Eaflein 
Bladder  Sena  with  a  Blood-coloured  Flower,  fpoted 

with  yellow.  .  ,  nra: 

4.  Colutea  foliolis  ovato-oblongis.  Hort.  Clift.  300. 

Shrubby  Bladder  Sena  with  oblong  oval  Leaves.  This 

is 
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Is  the  Colutea  Adthiopica  flore  phccniceo ,  folio  Barb#  Jovis. 
Breyn.  Cent.  i.  73.  Ethiopian  Bladder  Sena  with  a  lcat- 
let  Flower,  and  a  Jupiter’s  Beard  Leaf. 

5.  Colutea  foliolis  ova t is,  emarginatis ,  leguminibus 
oblongis  comprefjis  acuminatis ,  caule  arbor eo.  Bladder 
Sena  with  oval  Leaves  indented  at  the  Top,  oblong, 
comprefled,  pointed  Pods,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Colutea  Americana ,  veftculis  oblongis  comprejfis.  Houjl. 
MJJ.  American  Bladder  Sena  with  oblong  comprefled 
Pods.  Dr.  Plukenet  titles  it  Colutea  ver<e  crucis  vefcaria. 
Aim.  hi.  PL  165.  f.  3.  Bladder  Sena  of  Vera  Cruz. 

6.  Colutea  herb  ace  a  foliis  linearibus.  Hort.  Upfal. 
2  66.  Herbaceous  Bladder  Sena  with  narrow  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Colutea  Africana  annua,  foliolis  parvis,  mu- 
cronatis,  veftculis  comprejfis.  Hort.  Amjl.  2.  p.  87.  Tab. 
44.  African  annual  Bladder  Sena  with  frnall  pointed 
Leaves,  and  comprefled  Pods. 

7.  Colutea  caulibus  procumbentibus ,  foliolis  ovato- 
linearibus ,  tomentofis,  floribus  alaribus  pedunculis  longijf- 
mis.  Bladder  Sena  with  trailing  Stalks,  oval  narrow 
Leaves,  which  are  woolly,  and  Flowers  growing  from 
the  Sides  of  the  Stalks  with  very  long  Foot  Stalks. 

The  firfb  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Nurfe- 
ry  Gardens,  as  a  flowering  Shrub,  to  adorn  Plantations. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Auftria,  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  originally  brought 
to  England  \  this  hath  feveral  woody  Stems,  which 
grow  to  the  Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  fending 
out  many  woody  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  four  or  five  Pair  of  oval 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one  •, 
thefe  are  indented  at  the  Top,  and  are  of  a  grayifh  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  about  two  Inches 
long,  each  fuftaining  two  or  three  Flowers  of  the  But¬ 
terfly  Kind,  whole  Standard  is  reflexed  and  large.  The 
Flowers  are  yellow,  with  a  dark- coloured  Mark  on  each 
Petal  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  inflated  Pods,  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long,  having  a  Seam  on  the  upper  Side, 
containing  a  (ingle  Row  of  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  fatt¬ 
ened  to  a  Placenta.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  There  is  a  Variety  of 
this  with  redifh  Pods,  which  is  equally  common  in  the 
Gardens,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  an  accidental  Va¬ 
riety,  for  the  Plants  do  not  differ  in  any  other  Part. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  brought  from  the 
Levant  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Pocock,  which  fucceeded 
in  the  Garden  at  Chelfea,  and  fince  Dr.  RuJJel,  who  re- 
fided  many  Years  at  Aleppo,  brought  over  dried  Sam¬ 
ples  of  this  Sort,  which  he  aflures  me  grow  commoi 


near  that  City.  This  Sort  feldom  grows  more  than  fi> 
or  feven  Feet  high  ;  the  Branches  are  very  (lender,  anc 
fpread  out  on  every  Side  ;  thefe  are  garniflied  wit! 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  nine  Pair  of  frnall,  oval 
entire  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  Flower; 
Hand  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks  about  the  fame  Lengtl 
of  the  former.  The  Flowers  are  alfo  like  thofe,  bu 
are  of  a  brighter  yellow.  This  Sort  begins  to  flower  ear¬ 
ly  in  May,  and  continues  flowering  till  the  Middle  o 
Qttober. 

The  tnird  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Lournefort  ir 
the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Roy¬ 
al  Garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fucceeded,  and  finc< 
have  been  communicated  to  mod  of  the  curious  Gar 
dens  in  Europe.  This  hath  a  woody  Stem,  which  fend: 
out  many  Branches  on  every  Side,  which  do  not  rid 
above  feven  or  eight  Feet  high  •,  thefe  are  not  fo  (Irons 
as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  are  garnilhed  with  winget 
Leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  Pair  of  frnall  Heart 
(haped  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flow 
ets  pioceed  fiom  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  (landing  up 
on  toot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  two  or  three  Flowers 
(haped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  fmaller ;  the’ 
are  of  a  dark  red  Colour,  marked  with  yellow  ;  thef 
appear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ethiopia,  fron 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Europe.  This  hat! 
a  weak  (hrubby  Stalk,  which  fends  out  many  Sid 
branches  growing  ereft,  which  are  garniflied  with  equa 


winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  Pair  of  final!, 
oval,  oblong,  hoary  Lobes.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches,  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  each  Foot  Stalk  fuftaining  three  or  four 
fcarlet  Flowers,  which  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  o- 
ther  Sorts,  and  are  not  reflexed  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
inflated  Pods,  containing  one  Row  of  Kidney-fhaped 
Seeds.  The  ufual  Time  of  this  Plant  producing  its 
Flowers  is  in  June,  but  when  the  Seeds  are  fown  early 
in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  frequently  flower  the  follow¬ 
ing  Autumn. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  in 
New  Spain,  in  the  Year  1730,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun . 
This  hath  a  (hrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  to  the  Pleight 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  fending  out  many  Branches, 
which  are  garniflied  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
three  Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  j 
thefe  are  indented  at  the  Top,  and  are  of  a  light  green. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  (land  two  or 
three  upon  each  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
comprefled  Pods  near  four  Inches  long,  which  end  in 
long  Points. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  is  an  annual  Plant  of  little  Beauty,  fo 
is  rarely  cultivated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety.  This  rifes  with  a  (lender  herbaceous 
Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  dividing  upward  into  three 
or  four  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  “Pair  of  very  narrow 
Lobes,  near  an  Inch  long,  which  are  a  little  hoary. 
The  Flowers  are  frnall,  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  (landing 
three  together  on  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  flat  oval  Pods,  each  containing  two  or  three 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn,  and  the  Plant  decays  foon  after. 

The  Seeds  of  the  feventh  Sort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1753,  which  have  fucceeded  in 
the  Garden  at  Chelfea.  1  his  Plant  hath  many  (lender 
herbaceous  Stalks,  which  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  are 
divided  into  many  fmaller  Branches,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  Pair  of  frnall,  narrow,  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  ;  thefe,  and  alfo  the  Stalks,  are  covered 
with  a  whitifli  Down.  The  Flowers  are  very  frnall,  of 
a  purple  Colour,  and  (land  upon  very  long  (lender  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fuftaining  three  or  four  Flowers ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  comprefled  Pods  little  more  than  Half  an 
Inch  long,  which  are  a  little  bent  like  a  Sickle,  each 
containing  a  fingle  Row  of  frnall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which,  if  iheltered 
in  the  Winter,  will  continue  feveral  Years,  but  the 
Branches  do  not  extend  more  than  a  Foot  in  Length, 
and  unlefs  they  are  fupported,  always  trail  upon  the 
Ground. 

The  three  firft  mentioned  Sorts  are  very  hardy  Shrubs, 
which  thrive  in  the  open  Air  extremely  well,  fo  they 
are  generally  propagated  for  Sale  in  the  Nurfery  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  the  firlt  Sort  hath  been  long  in  England,  fo 
is  more  generally  known  and  propagated,  than  either  of 
the  other,  which  have  been  but  few  Years  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  nor  has  the  third  Sort  been  long  known  in 
this  Country.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Bo¬ 
tanick  Books ;  but  as  the  Seeds  ripen  here  very  well,  fo 
in  a  few  Years  it  may  be  in  as  great  Plenty  as  the  firft  Sort. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  any 
Time  in  the  Spring,  in  a  Bed  of  common  Earth  •,  and 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  mud  be  kept 
clear  from  W  eeds  ;  and  the  Michaelmas  following,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  into  Nurfery  Rows,  or  in 
the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  •,  for  if  they 
are  let  grow  in  the  Seed  Bed  too  long,  they  are  very  fub- 
jedl  to  have  downright  Tap  Roots,  which  renders  them 
unfit  for  Tranfplantation ;  nor  (hould  thefe  Trees  be 
luffered  to  remain  too  long  in  the  Nurfery  before  they 
are  tranfplanted,  for  the  lame  Reafon. 

The  firft  Sort  will  grow  to  the  Pleight  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  are  very  proper  to  intermix  with  Trees 
of  a  middling  Growth  in  Wildernefs  Quarters,  or  in 
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Clumps  of  flowering  Trees,  where  the  Oddnefs  of  their 
Flowers  and  Pods  will  make  a  pretty  Variety,  efpecial- 
]y  as  thefe  Trees  continue  a  long  Time  in  flower  ;  for 
they  ufually  begin  flowering  by  the  End  of  May,  and 
from  that  Time  to  September,  they  are  feldom  deflitute 
of  Flowers. 

Thefe  Trees  make  great  Shoots  annually,  which  are 
frequently  broken  down  by  ltrong  Winds  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  fo  that  if  they  are  not  iheltered  by  other  Trees, 
their  Branches  fhould  be  fupported,  otherwife  they  will 
be  broken,  and  fplit  off,  whereby  the  Trees  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  unfightly. 

The  third  Sort  does  not  grow  fo  tall  as  the  common, 
but  makes  a  more  regular  Shrub  than  that.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  of  this  Sort  are  of  a  d-ufky  red  Colour,  fpoted  with 
yellow,  fo  it  makes  a  very  pretty  Variety,  and  is  as  har¬ 
dy  as  the  common  Sort,  therefore  may  be  propagated 
by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  live  through 
the  Winters  (when  they  are  fevere)  in  the  open  Air  in 
England  •,  but,  in  mild  Winters,  if  they  are  planted  in 
a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation,  they  will  thrive  very 
well  ;  and  thofe  Plants  which  live  abroad,  will  flower 
much  ftronger,  and  make  a  finer  Appearance,  than 
thofe  which  are  preferved  in  the  Green-houfe,  for  thefe 
Plants  require  a  large  Share  of  Air,  otherwife  they  are 
apt  to  draw  up  weak,  fo  feldom  produce  their  Flowers 
in  Plenty  ;  therefore  when  any  of  the  Plants  are  fhelter- 
ed  in  Winter,  they  muft  be  placed  as  near  the  Win¬ 
dows  as  poflible,  that  they  may  have  all  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Air  ;  and  in  the  Spring  they  muft  be  hardened 
to  bear  the  open  Air  as  foon  as  poflible. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  former  ;  if 
the  Seeds  are  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  upon  a  warm 
Border  of  light  Earth,  the  Plants  will  flower  in  Auguft  ; 
and,  if  the  Autumn  proves  favourable,  they  will  ripen 
their  Seeds  very  well  ;  but  there  are  fome  Perfons  who 
fow  the  Seeds  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring, 
whereby  they  bring  the  Plants  fo  forward  as  to  flower 
in  July,  fo  that  the  Seeds  are  always  perfected  from  thefe 
Plants  •,  when  thefe  Plants  are  transplanted,  it  fhould 
always  be  done  while  they  are  young,  for  they  do  not 
bear  removing  well  when  they  are  large.  This  Sort 
will  fometimes  live  in  the  open  Air  for  three  or  four 
Years,  when  they  ftand  in  a  well  fheltered  Situation  ; 
and  thefe  will  grow  to  have  large  Heads,  and  make  a 
very  fine  Appearance  when  they  are  in  flower  ;  they 
will  alfo  continue  much  longer  in  Beauty  than  thofe 
Plants  which  are  treated  more  tenderly. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  a  warm  Country, 
fo  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  ;  this  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into 
a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to 
ihade  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  after  which 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  Plants 
from  the  fame  Climate,  always  keeping  them  in  a  Stove 
which  fhould  be  of  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Heat. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  which  feldom 
grows  more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  in  Fleight ;  the 
Flowers  being  fmall,  and  having  little  Beauty,  it  is  fel¬ 
dom  preferved  but  in  Botanick  Gardens  ;  the  Seeds  of 
this  Sort  muft  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring  •,  and  the  Plants  muft  be  planted  into  fmall  Pots, 
and  brought  forward  in  another  hot  Bed  ;  in  July  they 
will  flower,  when  they  may  be  expofed  in  the  open  Air, 
in  a  warm  Situation,  where  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  Plants  will  foon  after  decay. 

The  feventh  Sort  may  be  raifed  on  a  moderate  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  afterward  expofed  to  the  open 
Air  in  Summer,  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  fneltered 
under  a  FYame,  otherwife  the  Froft  will  deftroy  them. 

COLUTEA  SCORPIOIDES.  See  Emerus. 
COLLIFLOWER.  See  Braffica. 

COMA  ATJREA.  See  Chryfocoma. 


COMARUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  563.  Pen  tap  by  Heidi  S; 
Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  298.  Marfh  Cinquefoil. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  large  fpr ending  Empalement  of  cm 
Leaf,  divided  into  ten  Parts  at  the  Top,  which  is  coloured. 

It  hath  five  oblong  Petals,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Em¬ 
palement,  but  are  much  fmallet.  It  hath  twenty  perma¬ 
nent  Stamina ,  which  are  inferted  into  the  Empalement, 
and  are  terminated  by  Mcon-fhapsd  Summits.  It  hath  a 
great  Number  of  fmall  roundifh  Germen  collected  into  a  Head, 
having  Jhort  Jingle  Styles  ariftng  from  their  Sides,  which 
are  crowned  by  fingle  Stigmas.  The  common  Receptacle  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  large  fiefhy  Fruit,  having  many  pointed 
Seeds  adhering  to  it. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Sedlion  of 
Linnxus’s  twelfth  Ciafs,  entitled,  Icofandria  Polygyria, 
the  Flower  having  twenty  Stamina,  and  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Styles. 

We  know  but  one  diftineft  Specie  of  this  Genus, 
which  is, 

Comarum.  FI.  Lapp.  214.  This  is  the  Pentaphyl- 
loides  paluftre  rubrum.  Inft.  R.  H.  298.  Red  Marfh 
Baftard Cinquefoil,  and  the £fuiriqi.iefolium paluftre rubrum. 

C.  B.  P.  326.  Red  Marfh  Cinquefoil. 

There  is  another  Variety  of  this,  which  grov7S  plen¬ 
tifully  in  Ireland ,  and  alfo  in  feveral  Places  in  the  North 
of  England,  from  whence  I  have  procured  many  of  the 
Plants,  which  after  one  Year’s  Growth  in  the  Garden, 
have  been  fo  like  the  common  Sort,  as  not  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  it,  fo  that  the  different  Appearance  which 
it  has  in  the  Places  where  it  grows  naturally,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  Soil  and  Situation.  This  is 
by  Dr.  Plukenet ,  titled  Pentaphyllum  paluftre  rubrum, 
crafifis  viUofis  foliis  Sued  cum  &  Hibernicum.  Aim.  284.- 
Red  Marfh  Cinquefoil  of  Sweden  and  Ireland,  with 
thick  and  hairy  Leaves. 

This  Plant  hath  creeping  woody  Ro6ts,  which  fend 
out  many  blackFibres,penetratingdeepinto  theGround, 
::rom  which  arife  many  redifh  Stalks,  about  two  Feet 
sign,  which  generally  incline  to  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are 
garniffied  at  each  Joint  with  one  winged  Leaf,  compo- 
led  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  Lobes,  which  rife  above  each 
other,  the  Middle  being  the  largeft  ;  the  lower  dimi- 
nifhing,  and  with  their  Bafe  embrace  the  Stalks  •,  thefe 
are  deeply  fa-wed  on  their  Edges,  fmooth  above,  of  a 
light  green,  and  hoary  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  three  or  four 
together  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  have  a  large  fpread- 
ing  Empalement,  which  is  red  on  the  upper  Side,  and 
divided  at  the  Top  into  ten  Parts  -,  in  the  Center  fits 
the  five  Petals,  which  are  red,  and  not  more'  than  a 
third  Part  the  Size  of  the  Empalement ;  within  thefe 
are  fituated  many  Germen,  attended  by  about  twenty 
Stamina,  terminated  by  dark  Summits.  After  the 
Flower  is  paft,  the  Receptacle  which  fits  in  the  Bottom 
of  the  Empalement,  becomes  a  fiefhy  Fruit,  fomewhat 
like  a  Strawberry,  but  flater,  including  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  pointed  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  Bogs,  they  are  with 
Difficulty  preferved  in  Gardens,  for  they  muft  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  Soil  as  near  to  that  of  their  natural  Growth  as 
poflible,  they  are  very  apt  to  fpread  much  at  the  Root, 
when  in  a  proper  Situation  :  So  whoever  is  inclinable 
to  preferve  thefe  Plants,  may  remove  them  from  the 
Places  of  their  Growth  in  OFtober  •,  and  if  they  are 
planted  on  a  Bog,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  the  Plants 
lucceeding.  There  are  a  few  of  thefe  Plants  now  grow¬ 
ing  upon  a  Bog  at  Hampftead ,  which  were  planted  there 
feme  Years  ago;  but  the  neareft  Place  to  London ,  where 
they  grow  wild  in  Plenty,  is  in  the  Meadows  near 
Guilford  in  Surry. 

COMMELINA.  Fin.  Gen.  Plant.  58.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  48.  Tab.  38.  Zanonia.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  38.  Tab.  38. 
This  Plant  was  fo  called  by  Father  Plumier ,  from  Dr. 
Commeline ,  a  famous  ProfelTor  of  Botany  at  Amfterdam. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  Spalha ,  which  is  large,  Heart- 
fhaped,  compreffed,  and  Jhut  together.  The  Flower  hath 
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fit  cmUve  Petals ,  three  or  four  of  which  arc.  {mail  and 
oval ,  (thefe  are  frequently  taken  for  the  Empalement )  toe 
other  are  large ,  roundijh ,  and  coloured.  It  hath  three 
Nedlariums,  (which  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  Stamina)  ; 

have  proper  Stamina ,  which  fit  horizontal ,  ai  e 

ft  aped  like  a  Crofs.  There  are  three  Awl-fhaped  Stamina , 
which  recline ,  tfW  ft  about  thofe  of  the  Nettarium, whic  o 
are  terminated  by  oval  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituate 
a  roundijh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  twining  Style ,  crowned  by 
a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  naked 
globular  Cap  file ,  with  three  Furrows,  having  three  Cc.s, 

each  containing  two  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section 
of  Linnaus's  third  Clafs,  entitled,  Triandria  Monogyma , 
the  Flower  having  three  Stamina,  aiH  one  Style  ;  to 
this  Genus  he  has  joined  the  Zanonia  ol  Plunder- ,  which 
was  feparated  by  that  Author  from  Commelina ,  Lecaufe 
the  Flower  has  three  Petals,  and  his  Commelina  but  two, 
whereas  the  feveral  Species  of  this  Genus  do  moft  of 
them  differ  in  the  Number  of  their  Petals,  fome  having 
two  o-reen,  and  four  coloured  Petals,  otheis  are  equal, 
and  fome  have  four  green,  and  but  two  coloured  Petals. 
The  Species  are,  __  - 

x.  Commelina  corollis  inaqualibus,. foliis  ovato-lanceo 
latis ,  acutis ,  caule procumbent e,  glabro.  Hort.  Upfal.  18. 
Commelina  with  unequal  Petals,  oval,  Spear-fhaped, 
pointed  Leaves,  and  a  imooth  trailing  Stalk.  T.  his  is 
the  Commelina  procumbens  annua ,  faponarU  folio.  Hort. 
Filth.  93.  Tab.  78.  Annual  trailing  Commelina  with  a 
Sopewort  Leaf. 

2.  Commelina  corollis  inaqualibtis,  foliis  ovato-lance- 
olatis ,  caule  eredlo,  fcabro ,  fimplicijfmo.  Hort.  Upfal.  18. 
Commelina  with  unequal  Petals,  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  a  fingle,  upright,  rough  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Commelina  eredta ,  ampliore fubcaruleo fore.  Hort.  Elth. 
94.  Tab.  78.  Upright  Commelina  with  a  larger  bluifh 
Flower. 

3.  Commelina  corollis  inaqualibus ,  foliis  lanceolatis , 
glabris ,  obtufs ,  caule  repent e.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  41.  Com¬ 
melina  with  unequal  Petals,  fmooth,  Spear-fhaped,  ob- 
tufe  Leaves,  and  a  creeping  Stalk.  This  is  the  Com¬ 
melina  procumbens,  fore  luteo.  Prod.  Leyd.  538.  Trail¬ 
ing  Commelina  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

4.  Commelina  corollis  tequalibus  foliis  ovato-lanceola- 
tis ,  fubcilliatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  18.  Commelina  with  equal 
Petals,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  hairy 
on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Commelina  radicc  ana- 
campferctidis.  Hort.ftlth.  94.  Tab.  79.  Commelina  with 
a  Root  like  Orpine. 

5.  Commelina  corollis  aqualibus ,  pedunculis  incraffa- 
tis.  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  41.  Comme¬ 
lina  with  equal  Petals,  thick  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flower, 
and  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Zanonia 
graminea  perfoliata.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  38.  Perfoliate 
Zanonia  with  Grafs  Leaves. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  but 
thofe  which  are  here  enumerated,  areallthatl  havefeen 
growing  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  in  the 
IV ft -Indies,  and  alfo  in  Africa ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  hath  feveral  trailing  Stalks,  near  two  Feet  long, 
thefe  put  out  Roots  at  the  Joints,  which  ftrike  into 
theGround,  at  each  Joint  is  placed  one  oval,  Spear-fhap¬ 
ed  Leaf,  ending  in  a  Point,  which  embraces  the  Stalk 
with  its  Bafe,  and  hath  feveral  longitudinal  Veins  : 
They  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  fmooth.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves,  included  in 
a  Spatha,  which  is  comprefled  and  fhut  up,  each  hav¬ 
ing  two  or  three  Flowers,  ftanding  upon  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  they  are  compofed  of  two  large  blue  Petals, 
and  four  fmaller  green  ones,  which  have  generally  been 
termed  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower;  within  thefe 
are  fituated  three  Nedtariums,  each  having  a  flender 
Stamina  fixed  on  the  Side,  thefe  fur  round  the  Germen, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule  having 
three  Cells,  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  two  angular  Seeds. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  Plant  was  titled,  Ephemeron  fore  dipetalo , 
by  fome  of  the  older  Writers  in  Botany. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Penfyh 
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from  whence  I  received  the  Seed ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
Root  compofed  of  many  white  Fibres,  the  Stalks  rife  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  are  upright,  rough,  herbaceous, 
and  about  the  Size  of  Quills,  thefe  have  a  fingle  Leaf 
at  each  Joint,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft 
Sort,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves  at  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Stalk,  fiting  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ; 
thefe  are  of  a  pale  bluifh  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  as  the  firft  Sort.  This  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time  with  the  firft,  but  the  Seeds  do  not  often  ripen  in 
England. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  ;  this  hath 
a  fibrous  Root,  whiefy  fends  out  many  trailing  Stalks 
three  Feet  long,  thefe  fend  out  Roots  at  every  Joint, 
and  from  them  many  more  Shoots  are  produced,  fo  that 
where  the  Plants  aye  in  a  proper  Degree  of  Warmth, 
and  have  Room  to  fpread,  they  will  cover  a  large  Sur¬ 
face  of  Ground.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort,  are  very 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  ;  but  the  Flowers  are  larger  and 
of  a  deep  yellow;  the  Petals  of  this  are  Heart- lhaped, 
and  the  Seed  Veflfels  are  larger.  This  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  near  old  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  Spain ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  hath  a  thick  flefhy  Root 
compofed  of  feveral  Tubes,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
Ranunculus,  feveral  joining  together  at  the  Top,  where 
they  form  a  Head,  and  diminifh  gradually  downward; 
from  this  arife  one  or  two  inclining  Stalks,  which  fend 
out  Side  Branches,  from  their  lower  Parts;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Part  of  which 
have  Iona  Foot  Stalks,  the  others  embrace  the  Stalks 
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with  their  Bafe,  they  have  fhort  Hairs  on  their  under 
Side,  and  toward  the  Stalk,  but  are  fmooth  above,  of 
a  deep  green  Colour,  and  clofe  every  Evening,  or  in 
cold  Weather.  The  Flowers  are  produced  toward  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves, 
ftanding  upon  flender  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  are  compofed 
of  three  blue  Petals  which  are  pretty  large  and  roundifh, 
and  three  fmaller  which  are  green  ;  the  Seeds  are  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  It  flowers  in  June ,  July,  and 
Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  after 
which  the  Stalks  decay,  but  the  Roots  may  be.preferved 
two  or  three  Years. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft  Indies ,  the 
Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me  from  the  Ifland  of  Barbuda. 
This  hath  trailing  Stalks  like  the  firft,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  narrow  grafly  Leaves,  embracing  the  Stalks 
with  their  Bafe,  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End 
of  the  Stalks,  upon  thick  Foot  Stalks,  three  Flowers 
generally  fiting  on  each.  The  Flowers  have  three  equal 
large  Petals  of  a  Sky  Blue,  and  three  fmaller  which  are 
green.  Thefe  flower  in  July  and  Auguft ,  but  have  not 
'perfected  Seeds  in  England. 

All  the  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds ;  the  firft  will 
come  if  fown  in  the  full  Ground;  but  if  the  Seeds  are 
fown  upon  a  warm  Border  of  light  Earth  in  Autumn, 
the  Plants  will  rife  early  in  the  Spring;  fo  from  thefe 
good  Seeds  maybe  expected,  if  theSeafon  proves  favour¬ 
able,  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  often 
lie  long  in  the  Ground,  fo  that  they  rarely  ripen  their 
Seed.  Thefe  Plants  have  but  little  Beauty,  fo  that  two 
or  three  of  each  Sort,  is  as  many  as  moft  People  choofe 
to  have ;  therefore  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn 
where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  or  the  Seeds 
permited  to  fcatter  the  Plants  will  require  no  farther 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root ;  this  feldom 
ripens  Seeds  in  England ,  but  the  Roots  fend  out  Offsets, 
by  which  the  Plant  is  eafily  propagated.  But  it  is  too 
tender  to  live  in  the  full  Ground  in  Winter,  therefore 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  under  a  com¬ 
mon  Frame  in  Winter,  and  expofed  abroad  in  Summer, 
the  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  and  part  thefe  Roots  is  ' 
about  the  End  of  March. 

The  other  Sorts  are  tender,  fo  their  Seeds  muft  be 
fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  to  a  frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  the  Plants  forward  ; 
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ffien they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  they  fhould  have  a 
ar^e  Share  of  frefh  Air  admited  to  them  every  Day  in 
varm  Weather,  to  prevent  their  growing  weak,  and 
a  June  thefe  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplant- 
d  on  a  warm  Border  of  light  Earth,  obferving  to 
hade  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  after  which 
key  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean 
rom  Weeds.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  will 
lower  and  produce  good  Seeds. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  may  be  continued,  if  they 
tre  planted  in  Pots,  and  in  Autumn,  placed  in  the  bark 
>tove ;  or  if  the  Roots  of  the  fourth  Sort  are  taken 
>ut  of  the  Ground  in  Autumn,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
Place  in  Winter,  they  may  be  planted  again  in  the 
Spring,  placing  them  on  a  hot  Bed,  to  forward  their 
hooting,  and  thefe  will  produce  ftronger  Plants  than 
:hofe  which  rife  from  Seeds. 

COMMONS  and  COMMON-FIELDS.  See  Land. 

COMPARTMENTS  are  Beds,  Plats,  Borders,  and 
Walks,  laid  out  according  to  the  Form  of  the  Ground, 
and  Ingenuity  of  the  Artift,  and  depend  more  on  a 
good  Fancy  than  any  Rules.  Thefe  are  Diverlities  in 
Knots,  Flower  Gardens,  or  Parterres,  of  which  there 
are  great  Variety,  and  may  be  diverfified  infinitely,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Defigner. 

Plain  Compartments  are  Pieces  of  Ground  divided 
into  equal  Squares  and  Flower  Beds,  marked  out  by  the 
Line,  of  equal  Length  and  Breadth, 

Some  Perfons  allow  to  thefe  Squares,  Borders  of  two 
Feet  in  Breadth,  and  not  more,  if  the  Plat  of  Ground 
be  fmall  ;  but  if  they  be  reafonably  large,  three  Feet  ; 
and  they  edge  the  Borders  with  Box,  or  upright  hardy 
Thyme,  or  fome  other  aromatick  Herbs  or  Flowers,  for 
the  Sake  of  the  greater  Neatnefs. 

And  in  order  to  preferve  the  Paths  and  Alleys  of 
Compartments  firm,  even,  and  durable,  they  lay  them 
with  a  Coat  of  Sand  or  Gravel,  two  or  three  Inches 
thick,  keeping  them  hoed  and  weeded  as  often  as  there 
fhould  be  occafiom 

Thefe  Compartments  were  much  efteemed  by  the 
French ,  whofe  Gardens  were  all  laid  out  into  feveral 
Compartments,  Salons,  Bofquets,  (dc.  after  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  Architedls  in  Buildings  ;  but  thefe  ftiff,  unnatu¬ 
ral  Gardens  are  now  juftly  exploded,  and  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  Take  has  of  late  prevailed  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 

COMPOSTS  are  fo  called  of  Compofia ,  or  Compofita , 
Lat.  Compounds,  or  componere ,  Lat.  to  compound  or 
or  mix  :  and  in  Hufbandry  and  Gardening  they  fignify 
feveral  Sorts  of  Soils  or  earthy  Matter  mixed  together, 
in  order  to  make  a  Manure  for  affifting  the  natural 
Earth  in  the  Work  of  Vegetation,  by  wray  of  Amend¬ 
ment  or  Improvement. 

Compofts  are  various,  and  ought  to  be  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Nature  or  Quality  of  the  Soils 
which  they  are  defigned  to  meliorate  :  And  according 
as  the  Land  is  either  light,  fandy,  loofe,  heavy,  clayey, 
or  cloddy.  A  light  loofe  Land  requires  a  Compofl  of 
a  heavy  Nature,  as  the  Scouring  of  deep  Ditches,  Ponds, 
Cdc. 

So  on  the  other  hand,  a  Land  that  is  heavy,  clayey, 
or  cloddy,  requires  a  Compofl:  of  a  more  fprightly  and 
fiery  Nature,  that  will  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  lumpifli 
Clods  •,  which  if  they  were  not  thus  managed,  would 
very  much  obftrudtthe  Work  of  Vegetation. 

The  great  Ufe  of  Compofts  is  for  fuch  Plants  as  are 
preferved  in  Pots  or  Tubs;  or  in  fmall  Beds  or  Borders 
of  Flower  Gardens  ;  which  is  what  I  fhall  here  men¬ 
tion,  and  fhall  treat  of  thofe  Compofts  or  Dreffings, 
which  are  ufed  in  Gardens  and  Fields,  under  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  Dung  and  Manure. 

As  lome  Plants  delight  in  a  rich  light  Soil,  others 
in  a  poor  fandy  Soil,  and  fome  in  a  loamy  Soil ;  fo 
there  fhould  be  different  Compofts  prepared,  in  all 
thofe  Gardens,  where  a  great  Variety  of  Plants  are  cul¬ 
tivated:  And  this  is  much  more  neceffary  in  Countries  at 
a  great  Diftance  from  London  ;  than  in  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  it,  becaufe  there  is  fo  great  Variety  of  Lands, 
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within  ten  Miles  round  London ,  which  have  been  fd 
long  dreffed,  and  cultivated,  that  a  Supply  of  Earth 
fit  for  all  Sorts  of  Plants,  may  be  eafily  procured  ;  but 
in  fome  Places  which  are  at  a  Diftance  from  large 
Towns,  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  a  Quantity  of 
Earth  proper  for  the  choicer  Sorts  of  Flowers  and 
Plants  ;  therefore  the  Compofts  will  require  more  Care, 
and  fhould  be  mixed  a  confiderabie  Time  longer  before 
they  are  ufed  ;  that  they  may  have  the  Advantage  of 
Heat  and  Cold,  to  meliorate  and  improve  them  ;  and 
fhould  be  frequently  turned  over,  that  the  Parts  may 
be  well  mixed  and  incorporated,  and  the  Clods  well 
broken  and  divided. 

Almoft  every  one  who  hath  writen  on  this  Subject,- 
hath  directed  the  procuring  of  the  upper  Surface  of 
Earth  from  a  Pafture  Ground ;  for  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Ingredients,  in  moft  Compofts  for  Plants,  which  is' 
certainly  a  very  good  one,  provided  it  has  Time  to' 
meliorate  before  it  is  ufed  ;  for  if  this  is  mixed  up 
haftily,  and  put  into  Pots  or  Tubs,  before  it  has  had  a 
Winter’s  Froft,  and  Summer’s  Heat,  to  loofen  the  Parts 
effedtually ;  it  will  unite  and  cake  together,  fo  hard,  as 
to  ftarve  the  Plants  that  are  put  into  it.  For  all  Earth 
when  put  into  Pots  or  Tubs,  is  much  more  apt  to  bind, 
than  when  it  is  in  Beds  ;  therefore  fhould  be  in  Propor¬ 
tion  made  loofer,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Plants 
for  which  it  is  defigned,  than  when  it  is  intended  for 
Beds  or  Borders.  So  that  it  this  Earth  from  a  Pafture, 
cannot  be  prepared  and  mixed  at  leaft  one  Year  before 
it  is  ufed  ;  it  will  be  much  better  to  take  the  Earth  of 
a  Kitchen  Garden  which  has  been  well  wrought  and 
dunged ;  but  this  fhould  be  clear  from  all  Roots  of 
frees  and  bad  Weeds.  If  this  Earth  is  well  mixed 
with  the  other  Parts  fix  Months,  and  often  turned  over, 
it  will  be  fiter  for  Pots  and  Tubs,  than  the  other  will 
in  twice  that  Time,  as  I  have  frequently  experienced,  fo 
can  write  from  Knowledge,  not  from  Theory.  This 
Earth  being  the  principal  Ingredient  in  thofe  Compofts 
defigned  for  fuch  Plants  as  require  a  rich  Soil ;  the 
next  is  a  Quantity  of  very  roten  Dung,  from  old  hot 
Beds ;  or  for  thofe  Plants  which  delight  in  a  cool  Soil, 
a  Quantity  of  roten  Neats  Dung  is  preferable.  The 
Proportion  of  this  muft  be  according  to  the  Quality  of 
the  Earth  ;  for  if  that  is  poor,  there  fhould  be  one 
third  Part  of  Dung,  but  if  it  be  rich,  a  fourth  Part  or 
lefs  will  belufficient.  Thefe,  whenweli  incorporated  and 
the  Parts  divided,  will  require  no  other  Mixture,  unlefs 
the  Earth  is  inclinable  to  bind,  in  which  Cafe  it  will  be 
proper  to  add,  fome  Sand  or  Sea  Coal  Afhes  to  it ;  if 
Sea  Sand  can  be  eafily  produced,  that  is  the  belt,  the 
next  to  that  is  drift  Sand  ;  but  that  from  Pits  is  by  no 
means  proper.  The  Proportion  of  this  muft  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Nature  of  the  Earth,  for  if  that  is  ftiff,  there 
muft  be  a  greater  Proportion  ufed,  but  this  fhould  not 
exceed  a  fifth  Part,  unlefs  it  is  very  ftrong,  in  which 
Cafe  it  will  require  a  longer  Time  to  lie,  and  muft  be 
often  turned  over  before  it  is  ufed. 

The  nextCompoft,  which  is  defigned  for  Plants  which 
do  not  require  fo  good  Earth,  and  naturally  grow  on  loofe 
Soils,  fhould  be  half  of  the  before  mentioned  Earth  from 
a  Pafture,  or  that  from  a  Kitchen  Garden  ;  and  if  thefe 
are  inclinable  to  bind,  there  fhould  be  a  third  Part  Sand, 
and  the  other  Part  roten  Tan,  which  will  be  of  great  Ufe 
to  keep  the  Parts  divided,  and  let  the  Moifture  pafs  off. 

The  Compofition  for  moft  of  the  fucculent  Plants,  is 
prepared  with  the  following  Materials  ;  the  Earth  from 
a  Common,  where  it  is  light,  taken  on  the  Surface,  one 
Half,  the  other  Half  Sea  or  drift  Sand,  and  old  Lime 
Rubiffi  fcreenedof  equal  Parts ;  thefe,  well  mixed  and  of¬ 
ten  turned  over,  I  have  found  to  anfwer  better  than  any 
other  Compofl,  for  moft  ofthe  very  fucculent  Plants. 

The  other  Sort  of  Compofl,  which  is  defigned  for 
Plants  which  delight  in  a  very  loofe,  light,  rich  Earth  ; 
fhould  be  made  of  light  Earth  taken  from  a  Kitchen 
Garden,  which  has  been  well  dunged,  and  thoroughly 
wrought,  like  thofe  near  London ,  one  Plalf ;  of  rotten 
Tanners  Bark  one  Third,  and  the  other  Part  Mud  from 
the  fcouring  of  Ditches,  or  from  the  Bottoms  of  Ponds, 
where  the  Soil  is  fat :  But  this  Mud  fhould  lie  expofed 
in  fmall  Heaps  a  whole  Year,  and  often  turned  over 

before 
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before  it  is  mixed  with  the  other,  and  aforwaM 
quently  turned  and  mixed,  for  eight  Months  or  a  Ye 

before  it  is  ufed.  .  j 

In  all  Mixtures,  where  roten  Wood  may  be  req  » 
if  the  roten  Tanners  Bark,  which  is  taken  from  old 
hot  Beds  is  ufed,  that  will  anfvver  every  Purpofe  ot  the 
other-,  and  wherever  Sand  is  neceffary  in  any  Compel  t, 
the  Sea  Sand  fliould  always  be  prefered  to  all  other,  as 
it  abounds  with  more  Salts-,  but  this  fliould  not  be  uie 
frefli,  becaufe  the  Salts  fliould  be  expofed  to  the  Air, 
which  will  loofen  the  Particles,  and  thereby  ren  a 
them  better  adapted  for  the  Nutriment  of  Vegetables. 

There  are  fome  who  have  directed  the  Ufe  or  roten 
Leaves  of  Vegetables,  as  an  excellent  Ingredient  in 
molt  Compofts  ;  but  from  many  years  Experience,  1 
can  affirm,  they  are  of  little  Ufe,  and  contain  the  leaft 
Quantity  of  vegetable  Pafture,  ol  any  Dreffing  w  ic  i 
is  ufed.  ’  Others,  who  never  have  had  any  Experience 
in  the  Culture  of  Plants,  have  direded  different  Com¬ 
pofts  for  almoft  every  Plant  -,  and  thefe  Compofts  con- 
fift  of  fuch  a  Variety  of  Ingredients,  as  greatly  to  re¬ 
ferable  the  Prefcriptions  of  a  Quack  Doftor  ;  for  no 
Perlon  who  has  been  converfant  in  the  Buflnefs  of  Gar- 
dening,  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  grofs  Abfurdity :  For 
it  is  well  known,  that  a  few  different  Compofts  will  be 
fufficient  for  all  the  known  Plants  in  the  World.  But 
thofe  who  pretend  to  give  Directions  for  the  Culture  of 
Plants  from  Theory  only,  begin  at  the  wrong  End, 
for  the  true  Knowledge  of  Gardening  or  Agriculture, 
m uft  be  from  Experience,  and  is  not  to  be  obtained  in 
a  Garret. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  Dreffing  for  Land,  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  treated  under  their  refpedive  Titles,  and  in 
general  they  will  be  mentioned  under  the  Article  of 


Inmakingof  any  Compoft,  great  Care  fliould  be  had, 
that  the  feveral  Parts  are  properly  mixed  together,  and 
not  to  have  too  much  of  any  one  Sort  thrown  together  -, 
therefore,  when  three  or  four  feveral  Sorts  are  to  be 
mixed  together,  there  fliould  be  a  Man  or  two  placed  to 
each  Sort,  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  each  -,  for 
if  two  Parts  of  any  one  Sort  are  requiftte  to  be  added, 
there  fliould  be  two  Men  put  to  that,  and  but  one  to 
each  of  the  other  :  And  thefe  Men  muft  be  careful  to 
fpread  each  Sort  in  fuch  a  Manner  over  each  other,  as 
that  they  may  be  exadly  mixed  together.  Another 
Thing  which  fliould  be  obferved  is,  never  to  lay  thefe 
Compofts  in  too  large  Heaps,  but  rather  continue  them 
in  Length,  laying  them  up  in  a  Ridge  ;  fo  that  the  Sun 
and  Air  may  more  eafily  penetrate  through  it :  And,  as 
thefe  Compofts  fliould  (if  poffible)  be  made  a  Year  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ufed,  that  they  may  enjoy  a  Summer’s  Sun 
and  Winter’s  Froft,  they  fliould  be  frequently  turned 
over,  which  will  prevent  the  Growth  of  Weeds,  and 
expofe  every  Part  of  the  Heaps  equally  to  the  Sun  and 
Air,  which  is  of  great  Advantage  to  all  Sorts  of  Com- 
pofts ;  for  the  more  they  are  expofed  to  the  Influences 
of  thefe,  the  better  will  the  Earth  be  prepared  for 
Vegetation,  which  is  evinced  by  the  fallowing  of 
Land,  which,  when  rightly  managed,  is  equivalent  to 
a  Dreffing. 


COMPOUND  FLOWERS  are  fuch  as  confift  of 
many  Florets,  or  Semiflorets,  or  both  together,  which 
are  included  in  one  common  Empalement,  fo  make 
up  what  is  commonly  called  one  whole  Flower. 

CONE.  A  Cone  is  a  hard,  dry,  Seed  VeflTel  of  a  co¬ 
nical  Figure,  confifting  of  feveral  woody  Parts  -,  and  is, 
for  the  mod  part,  fcaly,  adhering  clofely  together,  and 
feparating  when  ripe. 

CONIFEROUS  TREES  are  fuch  as  bear  Cones ; 
as,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon ,  Fir,  Pine,  &c. 

CONIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  299,  Cicuta.  Lourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  306.  Lab.  160.  Hemlock,  in  French  Cigue. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant  -,  the generalUmbel  is  com- 
pofed,  of  feveral  fmall  ones  termed  Rays ,  which  fpread  open , 
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■which  are  alfo  fpread  in  the  like  Manner.  Both  thefe  have 
Involucrums ,  compofed  of  many  Jhort  Leaves.  The  Petals 
of  the  greater  Umbel  are  uniform ;  each  Blower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  unequal  Heart-Jhapcd  Petals  which  turn  in¬ 
ward. ,  they  have  five  Stamina ,  which  are  terminated  by 
roundift  Summits.  The  Germen ,  which  is  fituated  under  the 
Flower i  J, upper ts  two  reflexed  Styles ,  crowned  by  obiuj'e 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  round  if r  chan¬ 
neled  Fruit ,  divided  into  two  Parts ,  containing  two  Seedsr 
which  are  convex  and  furrowed  on  one  Side ,  and  plain 
on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Digynia ,  the 
Flowers  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  Tourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  feventh  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Plants  with  umbdlated  Flowers  rang¬ 
ed  circularly ,  whofe  Empalement  turns  to  two  jmall  chan-  i 
neled  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Conium  feminibus  ftriatis ,  foliolis  incifis.  Ccnium 
with  ftriated  Seeds,  and  fmaller  Leaves  cut  at  the  Top. 
This  is  the  Cicuta  major.  C.  B.  P.  1 60.  Greater  Hemlock. 

2.  Conium  feminibus  ftriatis,  foliolis  tenuioribus.  Coni¬ 
um  with  ftriated  Seeds  and  narrower  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Cicuta  major,  foliis  tenuioribus.  C.  B.  P.  160.  Greater 
Hemlock  with  narrower  Leaves. 

3.  Conium  feminibus  aculeatis.  Hort.  Cliff  92.  Hem¬ 
lock  with  prickly  Seeds.  This  is  the  Caucalis  Africana , 
folio  minor e,  Rut ce.  Boerh.  hid.  Alt.  Sp.  63 .  African  Caucalis 
with  a  fmaller  Rue  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Banks 
and  Roads,  in  many  Parts  of  England -,  this  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  Plant,  which  perifties  after  it  hath  ripened  Seeds. 

It  hath  a  long  taper  Root  like  a  Parfnep,  but  much 
fmaller.  The  Stalk  is  fmooth,  fpoted  with  purple, 
and  rifes  from  four,  to  upwards  of  fix  Feet  high,  branch-  i 
ing  out  toward  the  Top  into  feveral  Stalks  -,  thefe  are 
garniffied  with  decompounded  Leaves,  whofe  fmall 
Leaves  are  cut  at  the  Top  into  three  Parts  thefe  are 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  a  difagreeable  Smell.  The 
Stalks  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  white  Flowers,  each 
being  compofed  of  about  ten  Rays  (or  fmall  Umbels) 
and  thefe  have  a  great  Number  of  Flowers,  which  fpread 
open,  each  fiting  upon  a  flender  Foot  Stalk  the  Seeds 
are  fmall  and  channeled,  and  like  thofe  of  Anife.  It 
flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  tal¬ 
ler  Stalks,  which  are  not  fo  .much  fpoted.  The  Leaves 
are  much  narrower,  and  of  a  paler  green  and  this 
Difference  is  conftant,  for  I  have  cultivated  it  near  fif¬ 
teen  Years  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  it  has  not  va¬ 
ried.  The  Seeds  were  fent  me  from  Germany,  where  it 
grows  naturally.  This  is  biennial  as  the  former. 

-  The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Africa,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought 
to  Holland ,  where  the  Plants  have  been  preferved  in 
fome  of  their  curious  Gardens  of  Plants.  The  Seeds 
of  this  Plant  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave , 
Profelfor  of  Botany  at  Leyden.  This  Plant  rarely  grows 
more  than  nine  Inches  high  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  di¬ 
vided  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  fmall  wild  Rue,  and 
are  of  a  grayifh  Colour  ;  thofe  upon  the  Stalk  are 
much  narrower,  but  of  the  fame  Colour,  the  Stalks 
are  terminated,  by  Umbels  of  white  Flowers,  each  of 
thefe  larger  Umbels  being  compofed  of  three  fmall 
ones  -,  the  Involucrum  hath  three  narrow  Leaves,  fitu¬ 
ated  under  the  Umbel.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  ri¬ 
pens  Seed  in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the'  Plants 
decay. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  moft  Parts  of  England , 
fo  is  feldom  allowed  Room  in  Gardens,  becaufe  it  is 
luppofed  to  have  a  poifonous  Quality,  fome  Phyficians 
have  affirmed  that  it  is  fo  to  all  Animals,  while  others 
have  allured  us,  that  it  is  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
fome  Parts  of  Italy  when  it  is  young,  and  is  by  them 
elleemed  a  great  Dainty.  Mr.  Ray  mentions  that  he 
has  found  the  Gizzard  of  a  Thruffi,  full  of  Hemlock 
Seeds,  with  four  or  five  Grains  of  Corn,  intermixed . 
with  it,  which,  in  the  Time  of  Harveft,  that  Bird  had 
neglected  for  Hemlock,  fo  very  fond  was  it  of  that  Seed 

which 
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phich  we  reckon  pernicious.  However  it  is  very  cer- 
ain  that  fcarce  any  Animal  will  eat  the  green  Herb  ; 
or  it  is  very  common  to  fee  the  Grafs,  and  molt  other 
Veeds  eat  clofe  where  Cattle  are  allowed  to  feed,  and 
11  the  Plants  of  Hemlock,  which  were  growing  left  un- 
ouched. 

This  Plant  is  efteemed  by  many  Phyficians,  as  an 
xcellent  Remedy  to  difiblve  fchirrous  Tumors  ;  and 
ome  have  greatly  recommended  it  for  Cancers,  and 
noft  of  them  agree,  that  it  may  be  prefcribed  as  a  good 
'farcotick. 

The  lecond  Sort  is  preferved  in  fome  Botanick  Gar- 
lens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  are 
lermited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty, 
o  if  they  are  not  rooted  out,  will  become  as  troublefome 
Weeds  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  humble  Plant,  and  being  tender, 
dll  never  become  troublefome  ;  for  unlefs  the  Winters 
re  very  favourable,  this  Plant  will  not  live  in  the  open 
Ur  in  England.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown 
a  Pots  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  placed 
inder  a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  may  be 
xpofed  to  the  open  Air  at  all  Times  when  the  Wea- 
her  is  mild,  and  only  covered  in  bad  Weather.  The 
dants  will  come  up  very  early  in  the  Spring,  and  mull 
hen  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  conftantly  when  the 
A/ eather  will  permit,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very 
/eak  :  As  thefe  Plants  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  fo 
bey  fhould  be  thined,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five 
Tt  in  each  Pot ;  and  as  the  Plants  have  no  great  Beauty, 
o  a  few  of  them  will  be  fufficient  to  continue  the  Sort, 
there  a  Variety  of  Plants  are  preferved.  The  other  Cul- 
areis  only  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  very 
ry  Weather,  to  water  them. 

There  is  another  Specie  of  this  Genus  according  to 
noft  of  the  Botanifts,  which  is  now  feparated  from  it, 
nd  placed  fingly,  under  the  Title  of  Mthufa.  This 
itas  titled,  Cicuta  minor  petrofelino  fimilis ,  by  Cafpar 
>aubin,  i.  e.  Smaller  Hemlock  with  the  Appearance 
f  Parfley,  this  is  a  Weed  which  frequently  is  found  in 
jardens  efpecially  in  rich  Ground  ;  and  is  generally 
jppofed  to  be  very  poifonous :  Some  Perfons  who 
ave  ignorantly  gathered  this  Herb,  and  ufed  it  for 
'arfley  having  been  poifoned  by  it.  Therefore  it  was 
nrmerly  called,  Fools  Parfley.  This  may  be  dif- 
inguifhed  from  Parfley,  by  the  Narrownefs  of  the  finall 
..eaves,  which  are  alfo  more  pointed,  and  of  a  darker 
;reen.  But  thofe  who  are  afraid  of  being  deceived  in 
bis,  fhould  always  ufe  the  curled  Parfley,  which  is  fo 
ifferent  from  this,  that  it  cannot  be  miftaken  for  it. 

CONOCARPODENDRON.  See  Protea. 

CONOCARPUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  213.  Rudbeckia. 
loujl.  Nov.  Gen.  21.  Button  Tree,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flowers  are  collected  in  a  globular  Head ,  each  fiand- 
l£  in  a  fcah  Empalement.  At  the  Bottom  is  fituated  a 
rrge  compr e/fed .  Germen,  crowned  by  the  Empalement  of 
he  Flower  which  is  fmall ,  and  divided  into  five  Parts ,  at 
be  Lop.  Lhe  Flower  hath  one  Petal  which  is  cut  into  five 
qual  Parts,  it  hath  five  /lender  Stamina,  which  extend  be- 
ond  the  Petal,  and  are  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits, 
he  Germen  fupports  a  fingle  Style  which  is  longer  than  the 
1 tamina ,  and  is  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  Lhe  Ger- 
len  afterward  becomes  a  fingle  Seed,  inclofed  in  the  Scale 
f  the  Fruit,  which  is  /leaped  like  the  Cone  of  Alder. 

„  .^is  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
-jinnaus  s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled.,  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
rom  the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one.Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  C onocarpos,  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis,  flcribus  ala- 
ibus  in  caput  conicum  colleCtis.  Conocarpos  with  Spear-  fhap- 
d  Leaves,  growing  alternate,  and  Flowers  proceeding 
10m  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  collected  in  a  conical 
dead.  This  is  the  Rudbeckia  ereCia  longifolia.  Houfi. 
Aff.  Upright  Rudbeckia  with  a  long  Leaf,  commonly 
railed  Button  Tree  in  x\vt  Weft- Indies. 

2:  Conocarpos,  frutefcens,  procumbens ,  foliis  ovatis 
■rajjis,  fioribus  alaribus  &  terminal} bus.  Shrubby,  trail¬ 


ing  Conocarpos ,  with  oval,  thick  Leaves,  and  Flowers, 
growing  on  the  Sides,  and  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Rudbeckia  maritime  procumbens  rotundi folia. 
Houfi.  Mjf.  Maritime  trailing  Rudbeckia ,  with  a  round 
Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  moft  of  the  fandy 
Bays,  in  all  the  Iflands  of  the  Wefi-Indies.  It  rifes  with 
a  woody  upright  Stem  about  fixteen  Feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  Side  Branches,  which  alfo  grow  ere<5t ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-ihaped  Leaves,  having 
broad  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  placed  alternate  on 
every  Side  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  grow  upon 
fhort  Branches,  which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  ;  thefe  have  three  or  four  fmall  Leaves  on  their 
lower  Part,  under  the  Flowers ;  each  of  thefe  Branches 
are  terminated  by  fix  or  eight  conical  Heads  of  Flowers, 
which  have  fome  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  Acacia ,  but 
each  of  thefe  come  out  of  a  fcaly  Covering;  the  Flowers 
are  fmall,  of  a  redifh  Colour  having  five  flender  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  one  Style,  which  ftand  out  farther  than 
the  Petal.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fingle  Seeds, 
which  are  included  in  the  Scales  of  the  conical  Fruit. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  fhort  crooked  Branches,  which 
divide  and  fpread  out  on  every  Side,  upon  the  Ground; 
thefe  are  covered  with  a  grayifh  Bark,  and  their  upper 
Parts  are  garnifhed  with  oval  thick  Leaves,  a  little 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  Dwarf  Box  ;  they  have  very 
fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  placed  on  every  Side  the 
Branches  without  Order,  l  he  Flowers  are  collected  in 
fmall  round  Heads  which  come  out  fingle  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches,  and  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  ;  thefe 
are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  Colour ;  the  Scales  are 
rough,  and  the  Cones  are  of  a  loofer  Texture,  than 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

This  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houfioun , 
growing  plentifully  in  the  Marfhy  Grounds,  near  the 
Sea,  at  the  Havannah ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds 
to  England,  in  1730. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  ;  but  they  are  Plants  of 
no  great  Beauty  :  They  are  propagated  from  Seeds, 
which  muft  be  obtained  from  the  Places  of  their  natu¬ 
ral  Growth  ;  for  they  never  produce  any  good  Seeds  in 
Europe :  Thefe  Seeds,  if  they  are  frefh,  will  come  up 
very  foon,  if  they  are  fown  upon  a  good  hot  Bed  ;  and 
if  the  Plants  are  poted,  and-preferved  in  the  Bark  Stove, 
they  will  make  great  Progrefs ;  but  they  are  too  tender 
to  live  in  this  Country,  unlefs  they  are  conftantly  kept 
in  the  Stove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
other  exotick  Plants  ;  obferving,  as  they  are  Natives  of 
Swamps,  to  fupply  them  often  with  Water;  but  in 
Winter  they  muft  have  it  very  fparingly.  Thefe  Plants 
are  Ever-green,  calling  off  their  old  Leaves  when  the 
new  come  out. 

CONSOLIDA  MAJOR.  ^Symphytum. 
CONSOLIDA  MEDIA.  See  Bugula. 
CONSOLIDA  MINIMA.  See  Beilis. 
CONSOLIDA  REGALIS.  See  Delphinium. 

CON VALL ARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  383.  Lilium  Con- 
vallium.  Lourn.  Infi.R.H.  77.  Lab.  14.  Lilly  of  the  Val¬ 
ley,  in  French,  Muguet.  To  this  Genus  Dr.  Linnaus  has 
joined  the  Polygonatum  of  Lournefort ,  or  Solomon’s  Seal. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  one  Petal,  which  is  Bell-fhaped,  and 
divided  at  the  Brim  into  fix  obtufe  Parts,  which  fpread  open 
and  are  refiexed.  It  hath  no  Empalement .  It  hath  fix 
Stamina,  which  are  inferted  into  the  Petal,  and  are  fhorter, 
terminated  by  oblong  Summits ,  which  are  ereCl.  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  a  globular  Germen,  fupporiing  a  J lender 
Style,  which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  three 
cornered  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
globular  Berry ,  with  three  Cells,  containing  one  roundifh 
Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  .Clafs,  entitled,  Hexandria  Monogynia , 
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the  Flower  having  fix  Stamina,  and  one  Style.  Tom-, 
nefort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Scftion  of  lus. firftCUIs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Bell-Jhaped  Flower  of 
one  Leaf, ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  f oft  bruit. 

The  Species  are,  r 

1.  Con  v  all  aria  fcdpo  nudo.  Flor.  Lapp,  i 1 3  • 
vallaria  with  a  naked  Stalk.  This  is  the  L,hum  Conci¬ 
lium  Album.  C.  B.  P.  304.  White  Lily  of  the  \  alley- 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  redifh  Flowers,  which 
is  preferved  in  Gardens,  titled  by  Cafpar  Bau  in,  *  ” 
convallium  fore  rubente.  Pin.  304.  Lily  of  the 

with  a  blufhing  Flower.  f 

2.  Conv  all  aria  fcapo  nudo,  foliislationbus.  0  ■ 

iaria  with  a  naked  Stalk,  and  broader  Leaves.  1S 
the  Lilium  Convallium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  136.  Broad 
leaved  Lily  of  the  Valley.  There  is  alfo  a  Variety  o 
this  with  double  variegated  Flowers  which  is  preierve 
in  Gardens.  This  Fournefart  titles  Lilium  ConvaUmm 
lati folium,  ficre  pleno  variegato.  Inft.  R.  H.  77.  Broad 
leaved  Lily  of  the  Vallies,  with  a  large  vanegated 

3.  Con  v  all  aria  foliis  alternis,  floribus  axillaribus. 
Flor.  Suec.  274.  Conv  allaria  with  Leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  ; 
Stalks.  This  isthe  Polygonatum  latif olium vulgar e.  C.  B.  P.  | 
305.  Common  broad  leaved  Solomon's  Seal. 

J  4.  Convallaria  foliis  alternis ,  femiamplexicaulibus, 
floribus  majoribus  axillaribus .  Convallaria  with  alternate 
Leaves,  which  half  embrace  the  Stalks,  and  larger 
Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides.  This  is  the  Polygo¬ 
natum  latif  olium,  flor e  majore  odoro.  C.  B .  P.  3°3*  Froad 
leaved  Solomon' s  Seal  with  a  larger  fweet  Flower. 

5.  Convallaria  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  caule  tereti , 

'  pedunculis  axillaribus  multifloris.  Lin.  Phil.  Bot.  218.  Con¬ 
vallaria  with  a  taper  Stalk,  embraced  by  the  Leaves, 
and  Foot  Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Sides,  fuftaining 
many  Flowers.  This  is  the  Polygonatum  latifolium  maxi¬ 
mum.  C.  B.  P.  303.  Created:  broad  leaved  Solomon’s  Seal. 

6.  Convallaria  foliis  alternis  petiolatis,  pedunculis 

axillaribus  trifloris.  Convallaria  with  alternate  Leaves, 
having  Foot  Stalks,  thofe  to  the  Flowers  proceeding 
from  the  Sides,  and  fuftaining  three  Flowers.  This  is 
the  Polygonatum  latifolium  Hellebori  albi  foliis.  C.  B.  P. 
303.  Broad  leaved  Solomon's  Seal  with  a  white  Hellebore 
1  Leaf.  -  R  :  ■  uv 

7.  Convallaria  foliis  verticillatis.  Flor.  Lapp.  114. 
Convallaria  with  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls.  This  is 
the  Polygonatum  anguflifolium ,  non  ramofum.  C.  B.  P. 
303.  Unbranched  Solomon's  Seal  with  narrow  Leaves. 

8.  Convallaria  foliis  JeJfllibus,  racemo  terminali 
compoflto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  315.  Convallaria  with  Leaves 
ftting  dole  to  the  Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  com¬ 
pound  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Polygonatum  Vir- 
ginianum  erebium ,  fpicatum,flore  ftellato  fierili.  Mor.  Hift. 
3.  537.  Upright  lpiked  Solomon's  Seal  of  Virginia,  with 
a  ftarry  barren  Flower. 

9.  Convallaria  foliis  amplexicaulibus  plurimis,  ra¬ 
cemo  terminali  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  316.  Convallaria 
with  many  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  which  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  ftngle  Bunches  of  F'lowers.  This  is  the 
Polygonatum  Canadenfe  fpicatum  fertile.  Cornut.  Canad.  33. 
Fab.  33.  Canada  Solomon's  Seal  with  a  fertile  Spike. 

10.  Convallaria  foliis  cordatis.  Flor.  Lapp.  113. 
Convallaria  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Smilax  unifolia  humillima.  Fourn.  Inft.  App.  564.  Loweft 
Smilax  with  a  ftngle  Leaf ;  and  the  Lilium  Convallium 
minus.  C.  B.  P.  304.  The  leaft  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

1  he  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  great  Plenty  in  the 
Woods  near  Woburn,  in  Bedfordfloire,  from  whence  the 
Markets  in  London  are  generally  fupplied  with  the  Flow¬ 
ers.  It  is  alfo  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  the  Sweetnefs 
of  the  Flowers,  and  formerly  it  grew  in  great  Plenty 
on  Hampftead  Fleath ,  but  of  late  Years  it  has  not  been 
fo  common  there  ;  for  ftnce  all  the  Trees  have  been  de- 
llroved,  the  Plants  have  not  flowered  there  as  formerly, 
nor  have  the  Roots  increafed. 

This  hath  a  flender  fibrous  Root,  which  creeps  under 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  thereby  propagates  in 
great  Plenty.  The  Leaves  come  up  by  Pairs',  their 
l  oot  Stalks,  which  are  about  three  Inches  long,  are 
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wrapped  together  in  one  Cover,  and  at  the  Top  divide 
into  two  Parts,  each  fuftaining  a  ftngle  Leaf,  one  of 
which  rifes  a  little  above  the  other  j  thefe  Leaves  are 
from  four  to  five  Inches  long,  and  near  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  leflfening  gradually  to  both 
Ends ;  thefe  have  many  longitudinal  Veins,  runing  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Mib-rib,  which  is  not  fituated  exactly  in 
the  Middle,  but  diverges  to  one  Side  ;  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers  arife  immediately  from  the  Root,  on 
one  Side  the  Leaves ;  thefe  are  naked,  about  five 
Inches  long,  and  are  adorned  toward  their  upper  Parts 
with  pendulous  white  Flowers,  ranged  on  one  Side 
the  Stalk,  which  declines  to  one  Side  ;  each  Flower 
ftands  upon  a.  Abort  feparate  Foot  Stalk,  which  are 
bending  and  crooked.  The  Flowers  are  open,  of  the 
Ihort  Bell-fhaped  Kind,  their  Brims  being  reflexed, 
which  are  Rightly  cut  into  fix  Parts  ^  they  have  fix 
Stamina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Petal  of  the  Flow¬ 
er,  and  are  fnorter  than  the  Tube,  and  a  Angle  Style 
arifing  from  the  Germen.,  which  is  triangular,  and  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  three  cornered  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  globular  Berry,  of  a  red  Colour  when  ripe, 
mclofing  three  roundifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  May ,  from 
whence  it  has  been  tided  May  Lily.  The  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine  ;  they  are  efteemed  cephalick  and  cordial,  fo  are 
recommended  for  Palfies-,  Epilepfies,  and  Spafms ;  there 
is  prepared  a  Conferve,  and  a  compound  diftilled  Wa¬ 
ter  of  the  Flowers^  '  This  compound- Water  is  -by  the 
Germans  titled  Aqua  Aurea,  or  Golden  Water,  becatife 
of  its  excellent  Virtues.  ’  ■ 

There  is  another  Variety  of  this  mentioned  with  nar¬ 
row  Leaves,  which  I  fuppofe  may  arife  from,  the  Soil, 
or  Situation,  for  the  Roots  which  I  have  taken  up  in 
thofe  Places  have  naturally  narrow  Leaves,  but  when 
planted  in  the  Garden,  have  produced  Leaves  as  broad 
as  the  common  Sort ;  but  the  Sort -with  red  Flowers 
has  conftantly  continued  the  fame  above  thirty  Years, 
without  any  Variation.  The  Flowers  of  this  are  fmal- 
ler,  the  Stalks  are  reder,  and  the  Leaves  of  a  darker 
green  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but  as  I  have 
not  propagated  this  Sort  by  Seeds,  I  cannot  be  fure  if 
it  is  a.  diftinft  Species,  or  only  a  feminal  Variety. 

The  fecond  Sort  I  received  from  the  Alps ,  where  it 
naturally  grows ;  this  has  retained  its  Difference  in  the 
Garden,  where  it  grew  in  the  fame  Soil  'and  Situation 
with  the  common  Sort,  fo  I  make  no  Doubt  of  its  be¬ 
ing  a  diftineft  Species.  The  other  with  a  double  varie¬ 
gated  Flower  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  this, 
therefore  I  have  not  enumerated  it  as  a  different  Sort, 
but  the  Flowers  are  much  larger,  and  beautifully  varie¬ 
gated  with  purple  and  white.  I  received  a  Plant  of  this 
Sort  from  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  which  has  flow¬ 
ered  feveral  Years  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  the  Roots 
do  not  increafe. 

Thefe  Plants  require  a  loofe  fandy  Soil,  and  a  fhady 
Situation  ;  they  are  propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots, 
which  multiply  in  great  Plenty.  The  belt  Time  to 
tranfplant  and  part  the  Roots,  is  in  Autumn.  They 
fhould  be  planted  near  a  Foot  afunder,  that  their  Roots 
may  have  Room  to  lpread  ;  for  if  they  agree  with  the 
Soil  and  Situation,  they  will  meet  and  fill  the  Ground 
in  one  Year.  If  thefe  Roots  are  planted  in  a  rich  Soil, 
they  will  fpread  and  multiply  greatly,  but  will  not  be 
fo  productive  of  Flowers. 

The  only  Culture  which  thefe  Plants  require,  is  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  to  tranfplant  and 
feparate  the  Roots  every  third  or  fourth  Year,  other- 
wife  they  will  be  fo  greatly  mated  together,  as  not  to 
have  proper  Nourifhment,  fo  the  Flowers  will  be  but 
fmall,  and  few  in  Number. 

The  third  Sort  is  the  common  Solomon's  Seal,  which 
is  faid  to  grow  naturally  wild  in  England,  but  I  doubt 
ours  is  a  different  Sort  from  that  mentioned  by  Cafpar 
Bauhin  under  that  Title  ;  for  in  two  Places  where  I 
have  found  it  growing,  the  Stalks  were  much  fhorter, 
the  Leaves  were  broader,  and  their  Borders  turned  in¬ 
ward,  and  this  Difference  continues  in  the  Garden 
where  it  grows  in  the  fame  Soil  and  Situation  with  the 
other.  t  Ay- 

This 
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This  Plant  hath  a  flefhy  white  Root,  as  large  as  a  I 
Man’s  Finger,  which  creeps  in  the  Ground,  and  is  full 
of  Knots,  from  whence  it  had  the  Name  of  Polygonum , 
or  many  Knees.  In  the  Spring  arifes  feveral  taper  Stalks, 
which  grow  near  two  Feet  high,  adorned  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves,  placed  alternate,  having  many  longitudi¬ 
nal  Veins  runing  parallel  to  the  Middle,  and  embrace 
the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  thefe  are  ranged  on  one  Side 
of  the  Stalk,  and  on  the  oppofite  Side  come  out  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  about  an  Inch 
long,  dividing  at  the  Top  into  three  or  four  fmaller, 
each  fuftaining  a  fingle  tubulous  Flower,  cut  into  fix 
Parts  at  the  Brim,  where  it  is  green,  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Tube  being  white  ;  thefe  have  each  fix  {lender  Sta¬ 
mina,  furrounding  a  fingle  Style,  which  arifes  from  the 
Germen,  and  is  crowned  by  a  blunt  Stigma  ;  the  Ger- 
men  afterward  becomes  a  round  Berry,  about  the  Size 
of  Ivy  Berries,  each  inclofing  three  Seeds.  This  flowers 
in  May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  and  then  the 
Stalks  decay. 

:  The  fourth  Sort  doth  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  third, 
the  Leaves  are  broader,  and  half  embrace  the  Stalks 
with  their  Bafe.  It  hath  fewer  Flowers  on  each  Foot 
Stalk,  and  thofe  are  much  larger,  and  fmell  fweet ; 
this  Difference  continues  when  cultivated  in  a  Garden. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  in  Auftria ,  and  other 
Parts  of  Germany. 

The  fifth  Sort  rifes  much  higher,  the  Leaves  are 
broader,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  there 
are  many  more  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  which  have 
longer  and  narrower  Tubes  than  either  of  the  former. 
This  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe. 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  large  flefhy  Roots,  full  of  Knots, 
or  Joints,  which  fend  up  many  Stalks  aUove  three  Feet 
high  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves, 
near  five  Inches  long,  and  above  two  Inches  broad  in 
the  Middle,  having  many  deep  longitudinal  Furrows, 
runing  parallel  to  the  Mid-rib,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
white  Hellebore  ;  thefe  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  come  out  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Stalks 
from  the  Leaves,  having  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  di¬ 
vide  into  three  fmaller,  each  fuftaining  one  Flower, 
with  a  long  {lender  Tube,  more  clofed  at  the  Top  than 
thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but  the  Colour  is  the  fame. 
This  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and  the  Mountains 
in  Italy.  „ 

The  feventh  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  about 
two  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves, 
which  ftand  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalk,  there  are  ge¬ 
nerally  five  of  thefe  placed  at  each  Joint  •,  they  are  four 
Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch  broad,  fmooth,  and  of 
a  light  green.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  fame 
Joints,  {landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  each  fupport- 
ing  five  or  fix  Flowers,  which  are  fmaller,  and  have 
much  fhorter  Tubes  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts  ; 
they  are  of  a  dirty  white,  tiped  with  green,  and  {lightly 
cut  into  fix  Parts  at  the  Top.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  northern  Parts  of  Europe. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of 
North  America  ;  I  have  received  Plants  of  this  from 
New  England ,  Philadelphia ,  and  feveral  other  Places. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  above  two  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  ending  in  fharp  Points ; 
thefe  are  near  five  Inches^  long,  and  two  and  a  Half 
broad,  having  three  large  longitudinal  Veins,  with  fe¬ 
veral  fmaller  between,  which  join  at  both  Ends.  The 
Leaves  are  alternate,  {landing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and 
are  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  are  paler 
on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  branch¬ 
ing  Spikes  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Stalks,  each  being 
compofed  of  feveral  fmall  loofe  Spikes  of  Star  like  Flow¬ 
ers,  of  a  pale  yellow,  which  fall  away  without  produ¬ 
cing  any  Seed.  This  flowers  the  latter  End  of  May,  or 
the  Begining  of  June ,  and  the  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn, 
but  the  Root  is  perennial,  and  propagates  by  Offsets. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Countries  as 
the  laft  mentioned  ;  this  fends  up  Stalks  two  Feet  high, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  many  oblong  Leaves  embracing 
the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  fingle  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  in 


Shape  and  Colour  like  thofe  of  the  eighth  ;  but  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  red  Berries,  about  the  Size  of  thofe 
of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  This  Sort  flowers  the  Be¬ 
gining  of  June ,  and  the  Berries  ripen  in  Autumn. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Solomon's  Seal  are  very  hardy  Plants, 
and  delight  in  a  light  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation,  fo  are 
very  proper  to  plant  in  Wildernefs  Quarters  under  tall 
Trees,  where  if  they  are  not  crowded  by  lower  Shrubs, 
they  will  thrive  and  multiply  exceedingly,  and  during 
the  Summer  Seafon  will  make  an  agreeable  Variety,  the 
whole  Appearance  of  the  Plants  being  very  Angular. 

They  all  multiply  very  fall  by  their  creeping 
Roots,  efpecially  when  they  are  planted  in  a  proper 
Soil  and  Situation.  The  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  and 
part  the  Roots  is  in  Autumn,  foon  after  their  Stalks  de¬ 
cay  ;  thofe  which  are  removed  at  this  Seafon,  will  grow 
much  ftronger,  than  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the 
Spring,  which  is  the  Reafon  of  my  prefering  that  Sea¬ 
fon  ;  but  they  may  be  fafely  tranfplanted  any  Time  af¬ 
ter  the  Stalks  decay,  till  the  Roots  begin  to  fhoot  in  the 
Spring.  As  thefe  Roots  greatly  increafe,  fo  they  fhould 
be  planted  at  a  wide  Diftance  from  each  other,  that 
they  may  have  Room  to  fpread,  for  they  fhould  not  be 
removed  oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth  Year,  where 
they  are  expected  to  grow  ftrong,  and  produce  a  good 
Number  of  Stalks,  in  which  their  Beauty  confifts.  The 
only  Culture  thefe  Plants  require,  is  to  dig  the  Ground 
between  them  every  Spring,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds. 

The  Roots  of  the  third  Sort  are  ufed  in  Medicine ; 
it  is  greatly  recommended  for  its  Efficacy  in  all  Man¬ 
ner  of  Contufions.  The  diftilled  Water  of  the  Plant 
clears  the  Face,  and  beautifies  the  Complexion  ;  a  De- 
co6lion  of  it  cures  the  Itch,  and  fuch  like  cutaneous 
Dillempers. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  an  humble  Plant,  which,  when 
tranfplanted  into  Gardens,  feldom  rifes  above  fix  Inches 
high,  and  where  it  grows  naturally  not  much  more  than 
half  fo  high  ;  this  hath  a  fibrous  creeping  Root,  which 
fpreads  and  multiplies  greatly  in  the  Ground,  fending 
up  many  {lender  Stalks,  each  having  for  the  moft  part 
two  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  one  flanding  above  the  o- 
ther.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of 
white  Star-like  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
red  Berries.  This  flowers  in  May ,  and  the  Stalks  decay 
in  Autumn. 

It  grows  naturally  in  all  the  northern  Parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope^  and  delights  in  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation, 
where  it  will  fpread  and  multiply  in  great  Plenty.  This 
is  propagated  by  its  creeping  Roots,  and  may  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  former  Sorts. 

CONVOLVULUS.  Lin.  Gem  Plant.  198.  Pourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  82.  Lab.  77.  Bindweed  in  French  Liferon. 
It  is  fo  titled  from  Convolvendo ,  Lat.  rolling  round,  of 
twining  about. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

Phe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalernent  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Pop ,  the  Flower 
hath  one  large  Bell- Jhaped  Petal  which  fpreads  open.  It 
hath  five  fhort  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oval  comprejfed 
Summits.  It  hath  a  roundifh  Germen ,  fuppcrting  a  filers 
der  Style ,  crowned  by  two  broad  oblong  Stigmas.  Phe  Em- 
palement  afterward  becomes  a  roundifo  Capfule ,  with  one , 
two ,  or  three  Valves ,  containing  feveral  Seeds  which  are 
convex  on  their  Outfide ,  but  on  the  Infide  angular. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina,  and  one  Style.  Pourne - 
fort  places  it  in  the  third  Sedlion  of  his  firft  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Bell -Jhaped  Flower  of 
one  Leaf,  whofe  Point al  becomes  a  dry  Fruit ,  which  in 
fome  Species  have  one ,  and  in  others  many  feminal  Cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Convolvulus  foliis  fagitatis  utrinque  acutis,  pe- 
dunculis  unifloris.  Flor.  Suec.  173.  Bindweed  with  Ar~ 
row-fhaped  Leaves,  pointed  on  both  Sides,  and  a 
fingle  Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Con¬ 
volvulus  minor  arvenfis.  C.  B.  P.  294.  Smaller  Field 
Bindweed,  commonly  called,  Gravel  Bindweed. 

2.  Con- 
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2.  Convolvulus,  foliis  fagitatis  poftice  truncatis , 
pedunculis  unifloris.  Prod.  Leyd.  ML  Bindweed  with 
Arrow-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  torn  behind,  and  a 
fingle  Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Convol¬ 
vulus  major  albus.  C.  B.  P.  Larger  white  Bindweed, 
called  Bearbind. 

3.  Convolvulus,  foliis  fagitatis  poftice  truncatis, 
pedunculis  biflcris.  Prod.  Leyd.  427.  Bindweed  with 
Arrow-pointed  Leaves  torn  behind,  and  two  Flowers 
on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Convolvulus.  Synacus 
Ifi  Scammonia  Syriaca.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p.  12.  Syrian  Bind¬ 
weed,  and  Syrian  Scammony. 

4.  Convolvulus  annuus,  foliis  cordatis  calycibus  acu¬ 
tis ,  vilojis.  Annual  Bindweed,  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  hairy  Empalements  which  are  pointed. 
This  is  the  Convolvulus  purpureus,  folio  fubrotundo.  C.B. 
P.  295.  Purple  Bindweed  with  a  roundifh  Leal,  com¬ 
monly  called,  Convolvulus  major ,  or  greater  Bind- 
weed. 

5.  Convolvulus,  foliis  cordatis,  acuminatis,  pedun¬ 
culis  trifloris.  Bindweed  with  Fleart-lhaped,  pointed, 
Leaves,  and  three  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Convolvulus  major ,  folio  fubrotundo,  flore  amplo 
purpureo.  Sloan.  Cat .  Jam.  55.  Greater  Bindweed  with 
a  roundifh  Leaf  and  a  large  purple  Flower. 

6.  Convolvulus,  foliis  cordatis  trilobis  villofis,  caly¬ 
cibus  lavibus,  capfulis  hirfutis ,  pedunculis  bifloris.  Bind¬ 
weed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  having  three  Lobes; 
which  are  hairy,  fmooth  Flower  Cups,  hairy  Seed 
Veffels,  and  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Convolvulus  ueruleus  hederaceo  angulofo  folio.  C.B.P. 
295.  Blue  Bindweed,  with  an  angular  Ivy  Leaf. 

7.  Con  volvulus, /tf/Ar  cordatis  angulato-nervofes,  can - 
h  repente  tubifero.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 54.  Bindweed 
with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  having  angular  Nerves,  and 
a  creeping  Stalk  bearing  Tubers.  This  is  the  Convol¬ 
vulus  radice  tuber  of  a  efculentd  minor e  purpurea.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  54.  Bindweed  with  a  fmall  purple  tu¬ 
berous  efculent  Root,  commonly  called  Spanijh  Pota¬ 
toes. 

8.  Convolvulus,  foliis  palmatis,  lobis  feptem-flnua- 
tis  acutis,  pedunculis  unifloris ,  calycibus  maximis  patenti- 
bus.  Bindweed  with  palmated  Leaves,  with  feven  fi- 
nuated  pointed  Lobes,  a  fingle  Flower  on  each  Foot 
Stalk,  and  a  large  fpreading  Empalement.  This  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Convolvulus  pentaphyllos,  folio  glabro 
dentato,  viticulis  hirfutis.  Plum.  Cat.  Five  leaved  Bind¬ 
weed  with  fmooth  indented  Leaves,  and  hairy  Stalks. 

9.  Convolvulus,  foliis  haftato  lanceolatis,  auriculis 
rotundatis ,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Bindweed  with  Spear- 
pointed  Leaves  having  rounded  Ears,  and  many  Flow¬ 
ers  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Convolvulus 
Americanus ,  Ariftolochi#  folio  longiore ,  floribus  plurimis 
ex  uno  pediculo  infidentibus.  Houft.  Mfj.  American  Bind¬ 
weed,  with  a  longer  Birthwort  Leaf  and  many  Flowers 
on  one  Foot  Stalk. 

10.  Convolvulus,  foliis  cordatis  fubhaftatifque  vil¬ 
lofis,  caule  petiolifque  pilofiis ,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Lin. 
Sp.  PI.  159.  Bindweed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
fomewhat  Spear-pointed  and  downy,  with  hairy  Stalks 
and  Foot  Stalks,  and  many  Flowers  on  each.  This  is 
the  Convolvulus  Americanus  poly anthos,  altlo<e<e  folio  villofo. 
Houft.  Mff.  American  Bindweed  with  many  Flowers, 
and  a  downy  Marfh  Mallow  Leaf. 

11.  Convolvulus, foliis ovato  oblongis,glabris  pedun¬ 
culis  unifloris,  calycibus  decempar  titis.  Bindweed  with  oval, 
oblong,  fmooth  Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks  having  a 
fingle  Flower,  whole  Empalement  is  cut  into  ten  Parts. 
I  his  is  the  Convolvulus  foliis  oblongis,  glabris,  floribus 
amplis  purpureis.  Houft.  Mff.  Bindweed  with  oblong, 
fmooth  Leaves,  and  long  purple  Flowers. 

12.  Convolvulus  hirfutiftimus ,  foliis  quinquelobatis, 
pedunculis  longiflimis  bifloris.  Very  hairy  Bindweed, 
with  Leaves  having  five  Lobes,  and  very  lorm  Foot 
Stalks  with  two  Flowers.  This  is  fuppofed  to°be  the 
Convolvulus  pentaphyllos  hirfutus.  Plum.  Cat.  Five  leaved 
hairy  Bindweed. 

1  fi ,  '  olvulus,  caule  fruticofo,  glabro,  foliis  quin- 

Zue  lobffy  pedunculis  geniculatis,  unifloris,  capfulis  maxi- 
'm'  Bindweed  with  a  flirubby,  fmooth  Stalk,  Leaves 
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having  five  Lobes,  many  jointed  Foot  Stalks  with 
one  Flower,  and  very  large  Seed  Veffels.  This  is  the 
Convolvulus  pentaphyllos,  flore  &  frubiu.  purpureis  maximis. 
Plum.  Cat.  Five  leaved  Bindweed  with  a  very  large 
purple  coloured  Flower  and  Fruit. 

14.  Convolvulus, foliis  emarginatis, pedunculis  tri¬ 
floris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  159.  Bindweed  with  indented 
Leaves  and  Foot  Stalks,  having  three  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Convolvulus  marinus  Catharticus ,  folio  rotundo ,  flo¬ 
re  purpureo.  Plum.pl.  Amer.  89.  Lab.  104.  Purging 
Sea  Bindweed,  with  a  round  Leaf  and  a  purple  Flower. 

15.  Convolvulus,  foliis  cordatis ,  glabris,  peduncu¬ 
lis  multifloris,  femine  villofo  ferrugineo .  Bindweed  with 
fmooth,  Fleart-fhaped  Leaves,  Foot  Stalks  having 
many  Flowers,  and  Seeds  covered  with  an  Iron  colour¬ 
ed  Down.  This  is  the  Convolvulus  Americanus  vulgaris 
folio ,  capfulis  triquetris  numerofis,  ex  uno  punblo,  longis 
petiolis  propendentibus  -,  femine  lanugine  ferruginea  villcfa . 
Pluk.  Phyt.  Lab.  167.  /.  1.  American  Bindweed,  with 
a  Leaf  like  the  common  Sort,  many  three  corneredCap- 
fules  arifing  from  one  Point,  long  hanging  Foot  Stalks 
and  hairy  Seeds,  covered  with  a  rufly  Down. 

16.  Convolvulus,  foliis  cordatis  pubefeentibus,  caule 
perenni,  villofo ,  pedunculis  multifloris'.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
155.  Bindweed  with  foft,  woolly,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
a  hairy  perennial  Stalk,  and  Foot  Stalks  having  many 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Convolvulus  Canarienjis  Jempervi- 
rens ,  foliis  mollibus  (A  incanis.  Hort .  Amft.  2.  p.  10 1. 
Ever-green  Canary  Bindweed  with  foft  woolly  Leaves 
which  are  hoary. 

17.  Convolvulus  foliis  triangularibus  acutis,  floribus 
plurimis  fejfiilibus  patulis,  calycibus  acutis  multifidis.  Bind¬ 
weed  with  fharp  pointed  triangular  Leaves,  many 
fpreading  Flov^ers  fet  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  acute  Em¬ 
palements  ending  in  many  Points.  This  is  the  Convol¬ 
vulus  folio  hederaceo ,  angulofo ,  lanuginofa ,  flore  magno , 
caruleo ,  patulo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  56.  Bindweed  with 
an  angular,  woolly,  Ivy  Leaf,  and  a  large  fpreading 
blue  Flower. 

18.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordatis,  acuminatis,  pedun¬ 
culis  bifloris.  Bindweed  with  Heart-fhaped,  pointed 
Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks,  having  two  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Convolvulus  Americanus  hirfutus,  folio  acuminata, 
flore  amplo  rofeo.  Houft.  Mff.  Hairy  American  Bind¬ 
weed  with  a  pointed  Leaf,  and  a  large  Rofe  coloured 
Flower. 

19.  Convolvulus  foliis  fagitatis  poftice  obtujis,  cau¬ 
le  repente,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  158.  Bind¬ 
weed  with  narrow  pointed  Leaves,  which  are  obtufe  at 
the  Foot  Stalk,  a  creeping  Stalk,  and  one  Flower  on 
each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Convolvulus  marinus  ca¬ 
tharticus,  foliis  Acetofe,  flore  niveo,  Plum.  PI.  Am.  89. 
Lab.  105.  Purging  Sea  Bindweed  with  a  Sofrel  Leaf, 
and  Snow  white  Flower. 

20.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordato  fagitatis ,  pedunculis 
unifloris.  Bindweed  with  Heart-fhaped,  Arrow-point¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  Foot-Stalks  having  a  fingle  Flower. 
This  is  the  Convolvulus  exoticus,  Betonica  folio ,  flore 
magno  alio  fundo  purpureo.  Cat.  Hort.  R.  Par.  Foreign 
Bindweed  with  a  Betony  Leaf,  and  a  large  white  Flower 
with  a  purple  Bottom. 

21.  Convolvulus,  foliis  cordato  ovatis,  pedunculis 
unifloris ,  bracleis  lanceolatis,  flore  feffile.  Hort.  Cliff.  68. 
Bindweed  with  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  Foot  Stalks 
having  one  Flower,  Spear-fhaped  Bradteae,  and  the' 
Flower  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Convol¬ 
vulus  Jiadus  minor ,  flore  parvo  auriculato.  Bocc.  PL  Sic. 
89.  Leffer  Sicilian  Bindweed,  with  a  fmall,  auricylat- 
ed  Flower. 

22.  Convolvulus  foliis  palmatis  fereciis,  pedunculis 
bifloris ,  calycibus  acutis.  Bindweed  with  filky,  palmat-' 
ed  Leaves,  Foot  Stalks  having  two  Flowers,  and  fharp 
pointed  Empalements.  This  is  the  Convolvulus  argen- ' 

uis,  elegantifftmus ,  foliis  tenuiter  incifls.  Lourn.  Injt.  R. 
H.  85.  Molt  beautiful  Silver  Bindweed,  with  finely 
cut  Leaves. 

23.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordatis  incifls  Ifi  incanis, 
pedunculis  bifloris,  calycibus  obtufiis.  Bindweed  with  hoary 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  jaged.  Foot  Stalks 
having  two  Flowers,  and  obtufe  Empalements.  This 
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is  the  Convolvulus  Lufitanicus  flore  Cyaneo  Brofs.  Por¬ 
tugal  Bindweed  with  a  blue  Flower.  • 

25.  Convolvulus  villofus  foliis  lineari  lanceolatis , 
caule  reblo,  pedunculis  multijloris.  Hairy  Bindweed  with 
narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  an  upright  Stalk,  and 
Foot  Stalks,  having  many  Flowers.  This  is  the  Con¬ 
volvulus  linarite  folio  affurgens.  Fourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  83. 
Upright  Bindweed,  with  a  Toad  Flax  Leaf, 

26.  Convolvulus  foliis  lanceolatis,  fericeis,  caule  de¬ 
clinator  radice  repent e ,  pedunculis  multifloris. *  Bindweed 
with  filky  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  declining  Stalk, 
creeping  Root  and  Foot  Stalks,  having  many  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Convolvulus  minor ,  argent eus ,  repens ,  acaulis 
ferme.  H.  R.  Par.  Smaller  filvery,  creeping  Bindweed, 
with  fcarce  any  Stalk. 

27.  Convolvulus  foliis  lanceolatis ,  obtufis  fericeis  pe¬ 
dunculis  multifloris.  Hort.  Cliff.  68.  Bindweed  with 
blunt,  Spear-fhaped,  fllky  Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks, 
having  many  Flowers.  This  is  the  Convolvulus  argen- 
teus  umbellatus ,  ereblis.  F ourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  84.  Silvery 
umbellated,  upright,  Bindweed. 

28.  Convolvulus  foliis  lineari  lanceolatis,  acutis  cau¬ 
le  ramofo,  reblo,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Hort.  Cliff.  68.  Bind¬ 
weed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are 
pointed  upright,  branching  Stalk,  and  Foot  Stalks  with 
one  Flower.  This  is  the  Convolvulus  ramofus  incams,  foliis 
pilofelUe.  C.  B.  P.  Hoary,  branching  Bindweed,  with 
aMoufe  Ear  Leaf. 

29.  Convolvulus  foliis  fubovatis ,  obtufis ,  petiolatis 
pilofis,  caule  diffufo,  pedunculis  trifloris.  Flor.  Zeyl.  76. 
Bindweed  with  oval,  obtufe  Leaves,  which  are  hairy 
and  have  Foot  Stalks,  a  diffufed  Stalks,  and  three 
Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Convolvulus 
Indie  us  minor,  Alflnes  folio.  Houft.  Mff.  Smaller  Indian 
Bindweed  with  a  Chickweed  Leaf. 

30.  Convolvulus  foliis  reniformibus ,  pedunculis  uni- 
floris.  Hort.  Cliff.  67.  Bindweed  with  Kidney-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  one  Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Soldanella  maritima  minor.  C.  B.  P.  295.  Lefier 
Sea  Bindweed. 

31.  Convolvulus  foliis  cordatis,  angulatis ,  caule 
membranaceo ,  quadr angular i,  pedunculis  multifloris.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  72.  Bindweed  with  angular  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
a  quadrangular  membranaceous  Stalk,  and  Foot  Stalks, 
having  many  Flowers.  This  is  th e  Convolvulus  Zeylani- 
cus,  alatus ,  maximus ,  foliis  Ibifci  nonnihil fimilibus  angu- 
lofis.  Herm.  Lud.  177.  Fab.  178.  Greateft,  winged 
Bindweed  of  Ceylon,  with  many  cornered  Leaves  not 
unlike  Althea. 

32.  Convolvulus  foliis  variis ,  pedunculis  unifloris , 
radice  tuberofd.  Bindweed  with  variable  Leaves,  Foot 
Stalks  with  fingle  Flowers,  and  a  tuberous  Root.  This 
is  the  Convolvulus  radice  tuberofd  Catharticd.  Houft.  Mff. 
The  true  Jalap. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  upon  dry  Banks,  and 
in  gravelly  Grounds,  in  mofl:  Parts  of  England ,  and  is 
generally  a  Sign  of  Gravel  lying  under  the  Surface. 
The  Roots  of  this  fhoot  very  deep  into  the  Ground, 
from  whence  fome  Country  People  call  it  Devils  Guts. 

From  the  Root  arifes  many  weak  Stalks,  which  trail 
on  the  Ground,  and  faften  themfelves  about  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Plants;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  triangular  Ar¬ 
row-pointed  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  having  long  Foot  Stalks,  each 
fuftaining  a  fingle  Flower,  which  is  fometimes  white, 
at  other  times  red,  and  frequently  is  variegated.  This 
is  a  troublefome  Weed  in  Gardens,  fo  fhould  be  con- 
flrantly  rooted  out. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  a  troublefome  Weed  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  when  the  Roots  are  intermixed  with  thofe  of 
Frees  and  Shrubs,  or  under  Hedges,  where  the  Plants 
tannot  be  eafily  deftroyed :  But  in  an  open  clear  Spot  of 
erround,  where  the  Plants  are  carefully  hoed  down  for 
jhree  or  four  Months,  they  may  be  effectually  deftroyed, 
or  when  the  Stalks  are  broken  or  cut,  a  milky  Juice 
lows  out,  and  thereby  the  Roots  are  foon  exhaufted 
md  decay.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  pretty  thick, 
:xtend  far  on  every  Side,  and  are  white.  The  Stalks  rife 
en  or  twelve  Feet  high,  twining  themfelves  about  Trees 
>r  Hedges,  and  are  garnifhed  with  large  Arrow-point¬ 


ed  Leaves,  which  are  torn  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large  white  Flower, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Seed  Vefiels  having 
three  Cells,  filled  with  Seeds  which  are  convex  on  one 
Side  and  plain  on  the  other.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Stalks  de¬ 
cay  to  the  Root;  but  as  every  fmall  Piece  of  the  Root  will 
grow,  fo  it  renders  this  a  troublefome  Weed  to  deftroy. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  where  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants  are  wounded,  and  Shells  placed 
under  the  Wounds  to  receive  the  milky  Juice  which 
flows  out,  which  is  infpiflated,  and  afterward  put  up 
and  exported  :  This  is  what  is  called  Scammony  in  the 
Shops ;  it  is  a  very  hardy  Plant,  and  will  thrive  very 
well  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  provided  it  is  on  a  dry 
Soil.  The  Roots  of  this  are  thick,  run  deep  into  the 
Ground,  and  are  covered  v/ith  a  dark  Bark.  The 
Branches  extend  themfelves  on  every  Side  to  the  Dif- 
tance  of  three  or  four  Feet,  thefe  are  flender  and  trail 
on  the  Ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Arrow- 
pointed  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow, 
and  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  two  firing 
upon  each  long  Foot  Stalk ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  Seed  Veffels,  having  three  Cells,  filled  with 
Seeds  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  fmaller. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  the  Spring, 
on  a  Border  of  light  Earth,  the  Plants  will  come  up, 
and  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  grow  too 
clofe ;  for  as  the  Branches  extend  pretty  far,  the  Plants 
fhould  not  be  nearer  than  three  Feet  afunder.  The 
Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  but  the  Roots  will  abide  many 
Years. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  Afia  and  America,  but  has  been  long  culti¬ 
vated  for  Ornament  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  known  by  the  Title  of  Convolvulus  major.  Of 
this  there  are  three  or  four  lafting  Varieties  ;  the  mofl 
common  hath  a  purple  Flower,  but  there  is  one  with  a 
white,  another  with  a  red,  and  one  with  a  whitifh  blue 
Flower,  which  hath  white  Seeds.  All  thefe  Varieties 
I  have  cultivated  many  Years,  without  obferving  either 
of  them  change.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Sorts  are  fown 
in  the  Spring,  upon  a  warm  Border  where  the  Plants 
are  defigned  to  remain,  they  will  require  no  other  Cul¬ 
ture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  place 
fome  tall  Stakes  do\yn  by  them,  for  their  Stalks  to 
twine  about,  otherwife  they  will  fpread  on  the  Ground, 
and  make  a  bad  Appearance.  Thefe  Plants,  if  they  are 
properly  fupported,  will  rife  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high  ; 
they  flower  in  June,  July ,  and  Auguft,  and  will  continue 
till  the  Froft  kills  them.  Their  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houft oun ,  fent  me  the  Seeds,  this 
fends  out  long  Branches,  which  twift  about  the  Trees 
and  rife  to  a  great  Height,  the  Leaves  are  fmooth,  Heart- 
fhaped,  ending  in  long  Points,  and  the  Ears  at  the- 
Bafe  are  large  and  rounded  ;  thefe  ftand  upon  long 
flender  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  on  the 
oppofite  Side  of  the  Stalks,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks, 
each  fuftaining  three  Flowers,  with  longer  Tubes  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  of  a  deeper  purple  Colour, 
this  flowers  from  the  latter  end  of  June  till  the  Froft 
deftroys  it.  As  this  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  former  ;  fo 
the  Seeds  Ihould  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring, 
to  bring  the  Plants  forward,  and  toward  the  End  of 
May,  they  fhould  be  planted  out  in  warm  Borders,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  twin¬ 
ing  Stalk,  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  divided  into  three  Lobes  which  end  in 
fharp  Points,  thefe  are  woolly,  and  ftand  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks,  the  Flowers  come  out  on  long  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fuftaining  two  Flowers  of  a  very  deep 
blue  Colour,  from  whence  it  has  been  titled  Anil 
or  Indigo.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  Flowers 
of  this  Genus,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  diftindl  Species  *, 

5  H  h  h  h  though. 
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tlioush  fome  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  only  a  Variety  ot 
the  fourth  Sort,  fori  have  cultivated  it  many  fears, 
and  have  never  found  it  alter  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  having 
three  deeply  divided  Lobes,  and  thofe  ot  the  iourtn 
Sort  being  entire,  is  fufficient  to  determine  their  ipeci- 
fkk  Difference  this  Sort  is  annual,  and  mult  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fifth.  It  flowers  all 
the  latter  Part  of  Summer,  and,  in  good  Sealons,  the 

Seeds  ripen  well  in  the  open  Air. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  that  whofe  Roots  are  eaten,  and 
is  generally  titled  Spanijh  Potatoe  ;  thefe  Roots  axe  an¬ 
nually  imported  from  Spain  and  Portugal ,  where  they 
are  greatly  cultivated  for  the  1  able,  but  they  aie  too 
tender  to  thrive  well  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  they 
are  cultivated  by  the  Roots  in  the  lame  Way  as  the 
common  Potatoe,  but  require  much  more  Room  •,  for 
thefe  fend  out  many  trailing  Stalks,  which  extend  four 
or  five  Feet  every  Way,  and  at  their  Joints  lend  out 
Roots,  which,  in  warm  Countries,  grow  to  be  large 
Tubers,  fo  that  from  a  Angle  Root  planted,  loity  01 
fifty  large  Roots  are  produced.  This  Plant  is  fome- 
times  propagated  by  Way  of  Curiofity  in  England ,  but 
the  Roots  Ihould  be  planted  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring, 
and  if  the  Plants  are  kept  covered  in  bad  Weather  with 
GlaRes,  they  will  produce  flowers,  and  many  fmall 
Roots  will  be  produced  from  the  joints  •,  but  if  they 
are  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  they  feldom  make  much 
Progrefs. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  in 
New  Spain ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftonn  ;  this  rifes  with  a  flrong  winding 
Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet,  dividing  into  fe- 
veral  fmaller,  which  fallen  themfelves  about  any  of  the 
neighbouring  Trees  and  Shrubs  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed 
with  Leaves  in  Shape  of  a  Hand,  having  feven  Lobes, 
which  are  Spear- fhaped,  and  deeply  cut  on  their  Bor¬ 
ders,  ending  in  fharp  Points.  The  Flowers  are  Angle 
on  each  Foot  Stalk,  which  are  very  long.  The  Em- 
palement  of  the  Flower  is  large,  fpreading  open,  and  is 
divided  deeply  into  five  Parts.  The  Flowers  are  large, 
of  a  purple  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  round- 
ifn  Seed  Veflels,  having  three  Cells,  in  each  of  thefe  is 
lodged  a  Angle  Seed. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on 
-a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  muff  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate 
Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  fiiade  them  from  the  Sun  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  fhould  have  a 
large  Share  of  Air  admited  to  them  every  Day,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  drawing  weak,  and  alfo  fhould  have  mode¬ 
rate  Waterings  three  or  four  Times  a  Week.  When 
the  Plants  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  in  the  hot  Bed, 
they  mull  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  and  placed  in  the 
Bark  Stove,  where,  if  they  are  allowed  Room,  they  will 
rife  to  a  great  Height,  and  produce  Flowers,  but  it 
rarely  produces  Seeds  in  England. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant ;  the  Seeds  of  this 
,  were  fent  me  from  Carthagena ,  in  New  Spain,  where 
the  Plant  grows  naturally.  This  rifes  with  a  twining 
flender  Stalk,  ten  Feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with 
Arrow-pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Ears  at  the  Bafe  are 
rounded.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters, 
{landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  yellow,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  three  cornered  Seed  Veflels,  having 
three  Cells,  in  each  of  thefe  are  lodged  two  Seeds. 

j  his  Plant  is  annual,  and  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  England ,  fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  may  be  after¬ 
ward  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  eighth  Sort,  with 
which  Management  they  will  flower,  and  produce  ripe 
Seeds. 

Ihe  Seeds  of  the  tenth  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Ja¬ 
maica,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun ,  who  found  the  Plants 
growing  naturally  there  in  great  Plenty.  This  is  an 
annual  Plant,  rifing  with  flender,  ftiff,  twining  Stalks, 
ci.g  t  or  nine  beet  high,  garnifhed  with  Heart-fliaped 

.e.ncs,  which  ai e  downy.  The  blowers  Hand  many 
together  at  the  End  of  flrong  Foot  Stalks  j  thefe  are 
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purple,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifH  Seed  Veflels  with 
three  Cells,  containing  feverai  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Sort  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  eighth, 
being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  Country  in  the  open  Air. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Eland  of 
Barbuda „  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with 
twining  Stalks,  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  garnilhed 
with  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves.  The  Flowers  come 
out  at  every  Joint  on  flender  long  Foot  Stalks,  each 
fupporting  a  large  purple  Flower,  whofe  Empalement 
is  cut  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  in  ten  Parts.  The  Seeds 
and  Capfule  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  This  is 
a  tender  Plant,  fo  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  eighth  Sort. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena ,  in 
New  Spain ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds  •,  this  is  a 
perennial  Plant,  which  rifes  with  flrong  winding  Stalks, 
to  the  Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  and  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Leaves  divided  into  five  Lobes,  Landing 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  *  the  Flowers  Land  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  two  purple  Flowers.  The 
Stalks,  Leaves,  and  every  Part  of  the  Plant  is  clofely 
covered  with  pungent  flinging  Hairs  of  a  light  brown 
Colour.  This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  the  eighth. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Tolu,  in 
New  Spain ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar  •,  this  hath  a  ligneous  Stalk 
covered  with  a  purple  Bark,  which  twines  about  the 
Trees,  and  rifes  to  the  Height  of  thirty  Feet  or  more, 
and  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which  are  deeply  divided 
into  five  fharp  pointed  Lobes.  The  Flowers  Land  up¬ 
on  long  thick  Foot  Stalks,  which  have  a  Knee  in  the 
Middle  ;  they  are  very  large,  and  of  a  purple  Colour ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  Seed  Veflels,  as  large  as  a 
middling  Apple,  divided  into,  three  Cells,  each  con- 
containing  two  very  large  fmooth  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
England ?  fo  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
eighth  Sort,  but  it  grows  too  tall  for  the  Stoyes  here.  I 
have  had  thefe  Plants  upward  of  twenty  Feet  high, 
which  have  fent  out  many  Side  Branches,  extending  fo 
wide  on  every  Side,  as  to  cover  moft  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Plants,  fo  that  I  was  obliged  to  remove  them  into 
a  cooler  Situation,  where  they  would  not  thrive. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea 
Shores  in  moft  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  where 
the  Stalks  trail  on  the  Ground,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  Leaves,  indented  at  the  Top.  The  Flowers 
are  large,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  are  produced  by 
Threes,  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  large  oval  Seed  Veflels,  with  three  Cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  Angle  Seed  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  Stalk,  which 
trails  on  the  Ground,  and  lpreads  to  a  great  Diftance, 
but  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England , 
fo  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  eighth  Sort, 
and  may  be  continued  two  or  three  Years  in  a  warm 
Stove,  but  it  is  apt  to  fpread  too  far  for  a  fmall  Stove, 
fo  that  where  there  is  not  great  Room,  it  is  not  worthy 
of  Culture. 

I  he  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  this 
rifes  with  flender  winding  Stalks,  eight  or  ten  Feet  high  i 
the  Leaves  of  thefe  are  fhaped  a  little  like  thofe  of  the 
common  great  white  Convolvulus ,  but  the  Foot  Stalks, 
which  are  pretty  long,  do  each  fuftain  many  purple 
blowers,  growing  in  Bunches.  The  Seed  Veflels  of  this 
Sort  are  three  cornered,  and  have  three  Cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  Angle  Seed.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
requires  a  hot  Bed  to  rail'e  it,  and  mull  be  kept  in  a 
Glals  Cafe,  or  a  Stove,  otherwife  the  Seeds  will  not  ri¬ 
pen  here. 

1  he  fixteenth  Sort  has  been  long  preferved  in  feverai 
curious  Gardens  in  England.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
Canary  Elands  ;  this  hath  a  flrong  fibrous  Root,  from 
which  arife  feverai  twining  woody  Stalks,  dividing  into 
many  fmaller  •,  thele,  where  they  have  Support,  will 
grow  more  than  twenty  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  oblong  Heart-fliaped  Leaves,  which  are  loft  and 
hairy.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of 
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the  Leaves,  feveral  {landing  upon  one  Foot  Stalk  ; 
thefe  are  for  the  moil  part  of  a  pale  blue,  but  there  is 
a  Variety  of  it  with  white  Flowers.  This  Plant  flowers 
in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  fometimes  ripens  Seeds 
here  ;  but  as  the  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  Lay¬ 
ers,  and  alfo  from  Outings,  fo  the  Seeds  are  not  fo  much 
regarded,  nor  indeed  will  thofe  Plants  which  are  raifecl 
by  Layers,  or  Outings,  produce  Seeds,  though  thofe 
which  come  from  Seeds  feldom  fail.  As  the  Leaves  of 
this  Plant  continue  green  all  the  Year,  fo  the  Plants 
make  a  pretty  Variety  in  Winter  in  the  Green-houfe, 
•for  it  will  not  live  abroad  in  Winter  in  this  Country, 
though  it  only  requires  the  fame  Protection  as  Myrtles, 
and  other  hardy  Green-houfe  Plants.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  laying  down  of  the  young  Shoots  in  the 
Spring,  which  generally  put  out  Roots  in  three  or  four 
Months,  then  they  may  be  taken  from  the  old  Plants, 
and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  after  which  they  may  be  placed  with  other 
hardy  Green-houfe  Plants  till  Autumn,  when  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  afterward  treated 
in  the  fame  Way  as  Myrtles,  and  other  Green-houfe 
Plants.  If  the  tender  Outings  of  this  are  planted  du¬ 
ring  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
{hading  them  from  the  Sun,  they  will  take  Root,  and 
afterward  fhould  be  treated  as  the  Layers. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  the  Seeds 
of  it  were  fent  me  from  Jamaica,  where  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  •,  this  rifes  with  a  very  {lender  twining  Stalk,  four 
:or  five  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  triangular  Leaves, 
which  are  pointed.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Clufters,  fir¬ 
ing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  are  blue,  and  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  fourth  Sort.  This  Sort 
will  not  ripen  Seeds  in  England ,  unlefs  the  Plants  are 
brought  forward  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  af¬ 
terward  placed  in  a  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may  be  de¬ 
fended  from  Cold. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun. 
This  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  Kinds,  the  Flowers 
being  very  large,  and  of  a  fine  Rofe  Colour.  It  rifes 
with  a  winding  Stalk,  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  which 
is  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  long 
fharp  Points,  fiting  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  alfo  have  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fupporting 
two  Flowers,  whofe  Empalement  is  divided  deeply  into 
five  Parts  •,  the  Seeds  of  this  are  large,  and  covered 
with  a  fine  Down.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  is 
too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  fo 
the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
is  diredled  for  the  eighth  Sort. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Sea,  at 
: Campeachy ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  hath 
ftrong,  fmooth,  winding  Stalks,  which  fend  out  Roots 
at  their  Joints  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Arrow-pointed 
Leaves,  whofe  Ears  (or  Lobes)  are  obtufe  ;  the  blowers 
are  large,  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  and  fit  upon  very  long 
Foot  Stalks,  which  proceed  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
each  fupporting  one  Flower,  with  a  large  fwelling  Em¬ 
palement  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large,  fmooth,  oval 
Capfules,  having  three  Cells,  each  including  one  large 
fmooth  Seed.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  whofe  Stalks 
extend  to  a  great  Diftance,  and  put  out  Roots  at  the 
Joints,  whereby  it  propagates  in  Plenty,  but  it  is  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  it  is  preferved  in  a 
warm  Stove,  where  it  requires  more  Room,  than  can 
well  be  allowed  to  one  Plant.  It  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  eighth  Sort. 

The  twentieth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  from  thence  I  received  it  in  1730  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  {lender  winding  Stalk,  five  or  fix  beet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Pleart-fhaped  Arrow-pointed  Leaves,  the 
.Flowers  {land  on  long  {lender  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are 
.  white,  with  purple  Bottoms.  This  Sort  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  common  great  Convolvulus. 

.  ..This  twenty-firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and 
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Italy  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  about  tvO 
Feet  high,  with  {lender  twining  Stalks,  garnifhed  with 
oval  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  final),  and  of  a  bluifb 
Colour,  each  Foot  Stalk  fupporting  one  Flower,  of  lit¬ 
tle  Beauty,  fo  is  not  often  cultivated  in  Gardens.  If  the 
Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  permited  to  {flatter,  the  Plants  will 
rife  in  the  Spring,  and  require  no, other  Culture  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  •,  or  if  the  Seeds  are  fown 
in  the  Spring,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  th  v 
will  flower  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  twenty-fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  and 
alfo  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  this  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root,  which  fends  out  many  {lender  {tiff  Stalks, 
twilling  themfelves  round  the  neighbouring  Plants,  and 
rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high  ;  theie  are  garni  Ihed  with 
Leaves,  which  are  divided  into  five  or  feven  narrow 
Lobes,  and  are  of  a  foft  Texture,  like  Satin,  Handing 
on  Ihort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks-,  which 
fuftain  two  Flowers  of  a  pale  Role  Colour,  with  five 
Stripes  of  a  deeper  red.  This  Sort  creeps  at  the  Root, 
fo  feldom  produces  Seeds  in  England ,  but  is  propagated 
by  the  Shoots  taken  from  the  old  Plants ;  the  bell  Time 
for  parting  and  tranfplanting  thefe  Plants,  is  about  the 
Begining  of  May ,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
Green-houfe,  and  expofed  in  the  open  Air  ;  but  the 
young  Plants  which  are  feparated  from  the  old  ones, 
fhould  be  placed  under  a  Frame,  and  {haded  from  the 
Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they 
muft  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  Air,  to 
which  they  muft  be  expofed  all  the  Summer  ;  but  in 
Autumn  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  Green-houfe,  and 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Canary  Convol¬ 
vulus  before- mentioned. 

The  twenty-third  Sort  hath  feme  Appearance  of  th* 
twenty-fecond,  and  hath  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
Species  by  fome  Writers,  but  I  have  cultivated  both 
many  Years,  and  never  have  found  either  of  them  al¬ 
ter,  fo  that  I  make  no  Doubt  of  their  being  diftindt 
Plants.  This  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  which  fends  out  many  weak  twining  Stalks,  rifing 
about  three  Feet  high,  twilling  about  the  Plants  which 
{land  near  it,  or  about  each  other,  and  if  they  have  no 
other  Support,  fall  to  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed- 
with  Leaves  of  different  Forms,  fome  are  flhaped  ajmoft 
like  thofe  of  Betony,  being  {lightly  cut  on  their  Edges, 
others  are  almoft  Heart-fhaped,  and  are  deeply  cut  on 
the  Sides,  and  fome  are  cut  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  they  have 
a  fhining  Appearance  like  Satin,  and  are  foft  to  the 
Touch,  Handing  on  Ihort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  on  the  oppofite  Side  from  the  Leaves,  ha¬ 
ving  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  two  Flow¬ 
ers  of  a  pale  Rofe  Colour,  very  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Species.  It  flowers  in  June ,  July,  and  Auguft,  but 
rarely  ripens  Seeds  in  England.  It  hath  a  perennial 
Root,  which  fends  out  Offsets,  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated  in  England,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  laft 
mentioned,  and  the  Plants  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Way. 

The  twenty-fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal , 
but  hath  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Flower  Gardens  in 
England  for  Ornament ;  this  is  ufually  titled  Convolvu¬ 
lus  Minor,  by  the  Seedfmen  and  Gardeners.  It  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  hath  feveral  thick  herbaceous  Stalks, 
growing  about  two  Feet  long,  which  do  not  twine  like 
the  other  Sorts,  but  decline  toward  the  Ground,  upon 
which  many  of  the  lower  Branches  lie  proftrate  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  Spear  fhaped  Leaves,  which  fit  clofe 
to  the  Branches  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come 
out  juft  above  the  Leaves  at  the  fame  Joint,  and  on 
the  lame  Side  of  the  Stalks  •,  thefe  are  about  two  Inches 
long,  each  fuftaining  one  large  open  Bell-fhaped  Flow¬ 
er,  which  in  fome  is  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  with  a 
white  Bottom  •,  in  others  they  are  pure  white,  and  fome 
are  beautifully  variegated  with  both  Colours.  1  he 
white  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  white  Seeds,  and  the 
blue  by  dark  coloured  Seeds,  and  this  Difference  is 
pretty  conflant  in  both  but  thofe  Plants  with  variega¬ 
ted  Flowers,  have  frequently  plain  Flowers  of  both 
Colours,  intermixed  with  the  ftriped,  therefore  the  only 
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Method  to  continue  the  variegated  Sort,  is  to  pull  ofF 
all  the  plain  Flowers  when  they  appear,  never  fullering 
any  of  them  to  remain  for  Seed. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  The  ufual  Method  is  to  put 
two  or  three  Seeds  in  each  Place,  where  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  flower,  covering  them  half  an  Inch  with 
Earth  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  if  the  Seeds  all 
grow,  there  fhould  be  but  two  left  in  each  Place,  which 
will  be  fufRcient,the  others  fhould  be  drawn  out  careful¬ 
ly,  fo  as  not  to  difturb  the  Roots  of  thofe  which  are 
left.  After  which  they  will  require  no  other  Culture, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  If  the  Seeds  are 
fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  flower  in  May,  but 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  will  not  flower  till 
about  the  Middle  of  June ,  and  will  continue  flowering 
till  the  Froft  flops  them.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft 
and  September . 

The  twenty-fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and 
Sicily ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  runs  deep  in 
the  Ground,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  upright 
branching  Stalks,  near  two  or  three  Feet  high,  garnifli- 
ed  with  narrow  Leaves  about  two  Inches  long,  which 
fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower 
proceed  from  the  fame  Place,  thefe  are  four  or  five 
Inches  long,  each  fuflaining  four  or  five  Flowers,  of  a 
pale  Rofe  Colour,  which  fpread  open  almofl  flat.  This 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  feldom  produces  good 
Seeds  in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
mult  be  obtained  from  the  Countries  where  it  naturally 
grows  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  warm  dry  Border, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  :  For  as  the  Plants 
run  down  with  Jong  tap  Roots,  fo  they  will  not  bear 
tranfplanting,  for  I  have  often  made  Trial  of  this,  with¬ 
out  any  Succefs.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  thined  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and  afterward  con- 
flantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture 
it  will  require.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the 
Stalks  decay  in  Autumn  ;  but  the  Roots  will  laft  feve- 
ral  Years,  and  if  they  are  in  a  dry  Soil,  and  warm  Situati¬ 
on,  will  abide  through  the  Winters  very  well  without 
covering.  1  have  received  a  Variety  of  this  from  Nice , 
where  it  grows  naturally,  with  broaderLeaves,  which  are 
hairy.  The  Flowers  are  placed  all  toward  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk,  upon  longFoot Stalks,  growing  many  together  ve¬ 
ry  clofely  joined:  But  I  cannot  be  fure  if  it  is  not  a  femi- 
nal  Variation,  for  it  was  fent  me  by  the  fame  Title. 

The  twenty-fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  from  which  arife 
feveral  fhort  branching  Stalks,  about  four  Inches  high, 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  filky  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  on  the  Side,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
in  fmali  Cluflers,  fiting  clofe  together  ;  thefe  are  much 
imaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  are  of  a 
deeper  Rofe  Colour  :  This  feldom  produces  Seeds  in 
England,  but  the  Roots  propagate  in  Plenty.  It  de¬ 
lights  in  a  light  dry  Soil,  and  requires  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  the  Plants  clean  from  Weeds,  it  may  be 
tranfplanted  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn.  This  is 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  laft  mentioned 
Sort,  but  whoever  has  cultivated  them,  can  have  no 
Doubt  of  their  being  different  Species. 

The  twenty-feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Si- 
cily,'  and  the  Iflands  in  the  Archipelago  ;  it  rifes  with 
upright  fhrubby  Stalks  about  three  Feet  high,  clofelv 
garmlhed  with  blunt  Spear-fhaped  filky  Leaves,  which 
are  placed  on  every  Side  the  Stalks,  they  are  near  .two 
inches  long,  and  a  Quarter  broad,  rounding  at  their 
Ends.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Clufters  at  the 
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with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants,  where  it’s  fine  filky 
Leaves,  will  make  a  pretty  Appearance.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  laying  down  the  Branches,  and  alfo  by 
Cutings,  but  both  do  very  feldom  put  out  Roots  the 
fame  Year,  and  many  of  them  will  fail,  fo  that  the 
beft  Way  is  to  procure  the  Seeds  from  Italy,  for  thofe 
Plants  which  come  from  Seeds,  grow  much  larger  than 
thole  which  are  propagated  the  other  Way. 

The  twenty-eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Candia , 
and  feveral  of  tiie  Elands  in  the  Archipelago  •,  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up  feveral  ereft 
branching  Stalks  about  two  Feet  high,  which  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  very  narrow  pointed  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to 
the  Stalks,  which  are  hoary.  The  Flowers  come  out 
fingly  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  firing  very  clofe  to  them 
having  fcarce  any  Foot  Stalks,  thefe  are  of  a  very 
pale  bJuilh  Colour,  and  fpread  open  almoft  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom.  It  fkwers  in  June  and  July,  but  rarely  produces 
any  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
twenty-fifth,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment.  This  Plant  muft  have  a  dry  Soil  and  a 
warm  Situation,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  through  the 
Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  As  the  Stalks  of 
this  Sort  decay  in  Autumn,  fo  if  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  about  their  Roots  is  covered  with  fome  old  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  it  will  preferve  them  in  the  hardeft  Frofts. 

The  twenty  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies', 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  feveral  weak 
Stalks  from  the  Root,  inclining  tothe  Ground,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
they  are  about  the  Size  of  Chickweed  Leaves,  but 
are  hairy,  and  are  placed  alternate  on  the  Branches, 
the  Flowers  are  lmall,  of  a  light  blue,  two  growing 
upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmali 
round  Capfules  divided  into  three  Cells,  which  contain 
the  Seeds,  it  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  is  very  tender,  fo  the  Seeds  Ihould  be  fown 
on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  afepa- 
rate  fmali  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  obfervino 
to  fcreen  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
Root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  other  tender  Sorts  before  mentioned. 

The  thirtieth  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  this  is  ftyled 
Soldanella,  and  Brajftca  marina  ;  it  grows  naturally  on 
the  Sea  Beaches  in  many  Parts  of  England,  but  cannot 
be  long  preferved  in  a  Garden.  This  hath  many  fmali 
white  ltringy  Roots,  which  fpread  wide,  and  fend  out 
feveral  weak  trailing  Branches,  which  twine  about  the 
neighbouring  Plants,  like  the  common  Bindweed,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  Kidney-fhaped  Leaves,  about  the 
Size  of  thofe  of  the  leffer  Celandine ,  (landing  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks,  and  are  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  at  each 
Joint.  Thefe  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fir  ft  Sort, 
and  are  of  a  redifh  purple  Colour,  they  appear  in  July , 
and  are  fucceeded  by  round  Caplules  having  three  Cells, 
each  containing  one  black  Seed  ;  every  Part  of  the 
Plant,  abounds  with  a  milky  Juice.  This  is  efleemed 
a  good  Medicine  to  purge  off  watery  Humours,  and  is 
prefcribed  in  Dropfies. 

The  thirty-firftSort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of 
Ceylon ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  having  thick  flefhy 
Roots,  which  fpread  far  in  the  Ground,  and  abound 
with  a  milky  Juice,  which  flows  out  when  the  Roots 
are  broken  or  wounded,  and  foon  hardens  into  a  refi- 
nous  Subftance,  when  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Air. 
Prom  the  Root  (hoots  forth  many  twining  Branches, 
which  twift  about  each  other,  or  the  neighbouring 
Plants,  like  the  common  Bindweed.  Thele  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  arefoft  tothe 
Touch,  like  thofe  of  the  Mar(h  Mallow.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  Joints  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
feveral  (landing  together  on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk;  they 
are  white,  and  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  common  great 
Bindweed.  Thefe  are  lucceeded  by  round  Capfules, 
having  three  Cells,  which  contain  two  Seeds  in  each. 
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The  Roots  of  this  Plant,  which  is  the  only  Part 
ufed  in  Medicine,  are  brought  to  us  from  India.  It  is 
tided  Turpethum,  or  Turbith  in  the  Shops. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air 
in  England ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull  be 
town  on  a  hot  Bed  •,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  fcreen- 
ed  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken  frelh  Root,  and 
afterward  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath 
been  directed  for  the  eighth  Sort. 

The  thirty  fecond  Sort  is  the  Jalap  which  is  ufed  in 
Medicine.  This  grows  naturally  at  Haleppo,  in  the 
Spanijh  Weft  ~  Indies,  fituated  between  La  Vera  Cruz  and 
Mexico.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  hath  been  Ions;  ufed 
in  Medicine,  but  it  was  hot  certainly  known,  what 
Plant  was  produced  from  it.  The  old  Title  of  this  was 
Mecboacana  nigra ,  but  Father  Plumier  aflerted  that  it 
was  the  Root  of  one  Specie  of  Marvel  of  Peru ,  from 
whence  Tournefort,  was  induced  to  conditute  a  Genus  of 
that  Plant  under  the  Title  of  Jalapa.  But  Mr.  Ray , 
from  better  Information,  put  it  among  the  Convolvuli , 
and  titled  it,  Convolvulus  Americanus ,  Jalapium  did  us. 
This  was  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ,  certainly  afcertained, 
who  brought  fome  of  the  Roots  of  this  Plant,  from 
the  Spanijh  W ft- Indies  to  Jamaica ,  where  he  planted 
them,  with  a  Defign  of  cultivating  the  Plants  in  that 
Ifiand,  where  he  obferved  them  to  thrive,  during  his 
abode  there  :  But  foon  after  he  left  the  Country,  the 
Perlon  to  whole  Care  he  commited  them,  was  fo  care- 
lels,  as  to  differ  Hogs  to  root  them  out  of  the  Ground, 
anddedroy  them,  fo  that  there  was  no  Remains  of  them 
left,  when  he  returned  there;  nor  have  I  heard  of  this 
Plant  being  introduced  into  any  of  the  Britijh  Hands 
fince. 

A  few  Years  pad  I  received  a  few  of  the  Seeds  of 
this  Plant,  which  have  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
where  the  Plants  thrive  very  well,  but  have  not  as  yet 
produced  any  Flowers.  This  hath  a  large  Root  of  an 
oval  Form,  which  is  full  of  a  milky  Juice;  from  which 
come  out  many  herbaceous  twining  Stalks,  riling  eight 
or  ten  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  variable  Leaves,  fome 
of  them  being  Heart-fhaped,  others  angular,  and  fome 
oblong,  and  pointed.  They  are  fmooth,  and  dand 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  from  a  Drawing  of  the 
Plant,  made  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  Country,  where  it 
grows  naturally  ;  who  gave  it  to  Dr.  Houftoun ,  and  is 
now  in  my  Poffelfion  ;  the  Flowers  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Great  Bindweed,  each  Foot  Stalk 
fupporting  one  Flower.  But  as  it  is  only  a  Pencil  Draw¬ 
ing,  fo  the  Colour  is  not  exprefied  ;  therefore  I  can 
give  no  farther  Account  of  it,  till  the  Plants  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden  flower,  which  may  be  foon  expedted, 
as  the  Plants  are  very  drong.  The  Seeds  of  this  are 
covered  with  very  white  Down  like  Cotton. 

As  this  Plant  is  a  Native  of  a  warm  Country,  foit 
will  not  thrive  in  England ,  unlefs  it  is  preferved  in  a 
warm  Stove  ;  therefore  the  Seeds  mud  be  fown  on  a 
hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants,  put  into  Pots,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  eighth  Sort,  with  this  Difference  only  : 
That  as  this  hath  large  flefhy  fucculent  Roots,  fo  they 
fhould  have  but  little  Water  given  them,  efpecially  in 
"Winter,  led  it  caufe  them  to  rot.  They  fhould  be 
planted  in  light  iandy  Earth  not  too  rich,  for  the  fame 
Reafon ;  and  the  Plants  fhould  always  remain  in  the 
Bark  Stove. 

The  Root  of  Jalap  Redeemed  an  excellent  Cathartic 
Medicine,  purging  ferous,  watry  Humours  efpecially, 
and  is  of  Angular  Service  in  Dropfies,  and  for  Rheu- 
matick  Diforders.  But  the  Quantity  of  the  Root  which 
is  ufed  in  Medecine,  is  not  diffident  to  render  the  In¬ 
troduction  of  this  Plant  into  the  Britijh  Colonies,  a 
Matter  of  great  Concern.  But  fince  theDidillers  and 
Brewers,  have  found  out  it’s  Ufe  for  exciting  a  Fermen¬ 
tation  ;  the  Confumption  of  it  is  now  fo  great,  as 
that  it  would  become  a  national  Benefit,  if  it  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Britijh  Hands;  which  might  be  foon  ef¬ 
fected  were  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Hands,  a  little 
more  attentive  to  their  own,  and  the  public  Benefit. 
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CON YZA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  854.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H- 
454.  Tab.  259.  [of  KLuf,  Gr.  becaufe  the  Leaves,  being 
hung  up,  drive  away  Gnats  and  Fleas,  as  DiofcorideS 
fays  :J  Flea-bane  in  French  Conife. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower ,  made  up  of  'many  herma¬ 
phrodite  Florets ,  which  compofe  the  DJk  ;  and  female 
half  Florets  which  are  ranged  round  the  Border ,  and  form 
the  Rays ;  the  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  Funnel  fhaped, 
and  cut  into  Jive  Parts  at  the  Brim ,  which  fpread  open, 
thefe  have  each  jive  Jhort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by 
cylindrical  Summits ;  in  the  Bottom  of  each  Floret  is  fituated 
a  Germen  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  female  half  Florets  or  Rays,  are  Funnel- fo  aped , 
and  cut  into  three  Parts  at  the  Top ;  thefe  have  a  Germen, 
with  a  fender  Style ,  terminated  by  two  fender  Stigmas 
but  have  no  Stamina.  All  thefe  are  included  ,1  a  common 
fcaly  Empalement ,  which  is  oblong  and  fquare  ;  the  Scales  are 
pointed ,  and  the  outer  ones  fpread  open.  The  hermaphro¬ 
dite  and  female  Florets ,  are  each  fucceedcd  by  one  oblong 
Seed ,  crowned  with  Dovqn,  fitting  upon  a  plain  Receptacle, 
and  are  included  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  SeCtion 
of  Linnaeus’ s  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Syngenefa  Pcly- 
gamia  Superjhia.  The  Plants  of  this  Seftion  have  her¬ 
maphrodite  and  female  Flowers,  which  are  both  fruit¬ 
ful.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fecond  SeClion  of  his 
twelfth  Clafs,  which  include  the  Herbs  with  flofcular 
Flowers,  whofe  Seeds  are  crowned  with  Down . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Conyza  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis,  caule  annuo  corym- 
bofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  405.  Flea-bane  with  pointed  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  roundifh  Bunches.  This  is  the  Conyza  major 
vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  265.  Common  greater  Flea-bane. 

2 .  Conyza  foliis  ovato  oblongis ,  amplexicaulibus .  Hort. 
Cliff.  405.  Flea-bane  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  embrac¬ 
ing  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Conyza  Pyrenaica,  primula; 
ver is  folio.  Par.  Bat,  127.  Pyrenian  Flea-bane  with  a 
Primrofe  Leaf. 

3.  Conyza  foliis  0  vat  is  tomentofs,  for  thus  confer  Us, 
pedunculis  later alibus  terminalibufque.  Hort.  Cliff.  405. 
Flea-bane  with  oval  woolly  Leaves,  Flowers  growing 
in  Clufters,  and  Foot  Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Sides 
and  terminating  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Conyza  Cretica 
fruticofa,  folio  molli  candidiffimo  tomentofo.  Tourn.  Cor.  33. 
Shrubby  Flea-bane  of  Crete  with  foft  woolly  Leaves, 
which  are  very  white. 

4.  Conyza  foliis  haftatis  fcabris,  caule  crehlo  ramofo, 
perenni,  floribus  corymbofis.  Flea-bane  with  Halbert- 
pointed  rough  Leaves,  an  upright  branching  perennial 
Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches.  This 
is  the  Conyza  arbor efcenslutea,  folio  trifido.  Plum.  Cat.  9. 
Yellow  Tree  like  Flea-bane  with  a  trifid  Leaf. 

5.  Conyza  arbor efeens,  foliis  oblongo  ovatis ,  tomen¬ 
tofs,  Sub t us  ciner eis,  floribus  terminalibus  pedunculis  race- 
mofis.  Tree  Flea-bane  with  oblong  woolly  Leaves,  of 
an  Afli  Colour  on  their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  termi¬ 
nating  the  Branches,  Handing  upon  branching  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Conyza  arbor  efeens ,  tomentofa,  foliis 
oblongis,  floribus  in  fummitatibus  racemorum ,  ramofis  flparflu 
albicantibus.  Houfl.  Mff.  Woolly  Tree  Flea-bane  with 
oblong  Leaves,  Flowers  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  whitifh  and  grow  in  loofe  Bunches. 

6.  Conyza  foliis  linearibus  de  current  ibus  ferratis,  flori¬ 
bus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Flea-bane  with  narrow  rim¬ 
ing  Leaves,  and  Flowers  in  round  Bunches  terminat¬ 
ing  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Conyza  herbacea,  caule  ala- 
to,  Saiicis  folio,  floribus  umbellatis  purpureis  minoribus . 
Houft.  Mff.  Herbaceous  Flea-bane  with  a  winged  Stalk 
a  Willow  Leaf,  and  fmaller  purple  Flowers  growing  in 
Umbels. 

7.  Conyza  arborefeens,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  floribus  co¬ 
rymbofis,  terminalibus  pedunculis  racemofis.  Tree  Flea-bane 
with  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
round  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Shoots,  having 
branching  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Conyza  arborefeens, 
fFliis  oblongis  floribus  flingidis  tribus  flofleulis  conftantibus. 
Houft.  Mff.  Tree  Flea-bane  with  oblong  Leaves,  and 
each  Flower  conftantly  compofedof  three  Florets. 

I  i  i  i  8.  Conyza 
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8.  Conyza  caule  hzrbaceo ,  foliis  ovatis  ferratis ,  w7- 
lofts,  floribus  alaribus  if  terminalibus.  Flea-bane  with  an 
herbaceous  Stalk,  oval,  fawed,  hairy  Leaves,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  and  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches.  This  is  the  Conyza  cdorata,  Bellidis folio  vil- 
lofa  if  vifcofa.  Houft.  MJf.  Sweet  fmelling  Flea-bane, 
with  a  Daizy  Leal,  which  is  vifcous  and  hairy. 

9.  Conyza  foliis  lanceolatis  feJfiHbus ,  fubtus  argen- 
teisy  villofis  floribus  fpicaiis  literalibus  caule  fruticofo. 
Flea-bane  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Branches,  which  are  filvery  and  hairy  on  their  under 
Side  ;  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  from  the  Side  ol  the 
Branches,  and  a  Ihrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Conyza fru- 
ticofa,  fiore  pallide  purpureo,  capitulis  if  lateribus  ramu- 
lorum  fpicatum  exeuntibus.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  124.  Shrub¬ 
by  Flea-bane  with  a  pale  purple  Flower  gt owing  in 
Spikes  from  the  Side  and  Top  of  the  Branches. 

10.  Conyza  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  fcabris,  floribus  race- 
mcfis  terminalibus.  caule  herbaceo.  Flea-bane  with  oblong, 
oval,  rough  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches  at  the 
Ends  of  the  Branches  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk!  This 
is  the  Conyza  .Sympbyti  facie ,  fiore  luteo.  Houft.  MJf. 
Flea-bane  with  a  Comfrey  Leal  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

11.  Conyza  foliis  lanceolatis fcabriSy  nervofis  fejfilibus 
racemis  recurvatis. floribus  adfcendentibus,  pedunculis  later ali- 
bus  caule  fruticofo fcandente.  Flea- bane  with  rough  nervous 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  re¬ 
curved  Spikes,  with  Flowers  Landing  upward,  Foot 
Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and 
climbing  fhrubby  Stalks.  This  is  the  Conyza  Americana 
fcandensy  Lauri  folio  afpero ,  floribus  fpicatis  albis.  Houft. 
MJf.  American  Climbing  Flea-bane  with  a  rough  Bay 
Leaf,  and  white  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes. 

12.  Conyza  foliis  ovatis  glabris,  trinerviis  in  tegerrimiSy 
floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus ,  caule  fruticofo.  F  lea-bane 
with  oval  fmooth  Leaves,  which  have  three  Veins  and 
are  entire;  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Blanches,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Conyza 
Americana  frutefcens ,  foliis  ovatis  trinerviis  if  integrhy 
floribus  fpicatis  albis.  Houft.  MJf.  Shrubby  AmericanFies.- 
bane,  with  oval  entire  Leaves  having  three  Nerves  and 
white  Flowers  in  Spikes. 

1 3'  Conyza  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  fejfllibus ,  floribus 
fingulis  later alibuSy  calycibus  coloratisy  caule  fruticofo  ra- 
mofo  Flea-bane  with  pointed  Spear-Liaped  Leaves  fir¬ 
ing  clofe  to  the  Branches,  fingle  Flowers  on  the  Side 
of  the  Blanches,  which  have  coloured  Empalements, 
and  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk.  This  is  the  Conyza 
Americana frutefcens  foliis  oblongis  acutis ,  capitulis  if  ra- 
mulorum  exeuntibus ,  calycibus  purpurafcentibus.  Houft.  MJf. 
Shrubby  American  b  lea-bane,  with  oblongpointed  Leaves, 

Heads  growing  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  with 
purple  Cups. 

\y.  Conyza  frutrcofa  foliis  ovatis  trinerviis ,  floribus 
fpicatis  alaribus  Shrubby  Flea-bane  with  oval  Leaves 
aving  three  Nerves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches. 

15.  Conyza  foliis  ova  to  lanceolatis  trinerviis ,  pedun- 
cuhs  longiftimis  terminalibus  floribus  ccrymbofis.  Flea-bane 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having  three  Veins 

Branched8  /pT'"  ^  Very  Jon§’  terminating  the 
Branches,  and  Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches. 

i  b.  Conyza  foliis  ovato  oblongis,  ob tufts  ferratis , femi- 
amplexicaulibusy  floribus  ccrymbofis  terminalibus.  Flea-bane 
with  oblong  ova  Leaves,  which  are  obtufe  and  fa  wed 
half  embracing  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  and  Flowers 
in  round  Bunches  terminating  the  Stalks.  This  is  the£«? 
patonum  Conyzoides  Stnica  Baccharidis  folio  rarius  crenato 
fimmo  caule  ramofty  floribus  parvis  corona  to.  Pluk.  Amath 
80.  Hemp  Agrimony  like  Flea-bane,  with  aPlough- 

F?  SSp“  ^eaf  rarely  crenated,  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Sulk  branching  and  crowned  with  fmali  Flowers. 

17.  onyz  a  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis y  petiolatis,  caule 
fruticofo  ramofty  floribus  ccrymbofis  terminalibus.  Flea- 
bane  wnn  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks 
and  Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches  a°  the  End  of 

Bacbar  lhlS  1S  .the  Co'fza  major  odor  at  a  five 

hacchans  floribus  purpurets  nudis.  Sloan.  Cat  Jam  12 1 

XtVw  ntedF,ca-banc  oMri/’  ^ 
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The  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  dry  Places  jn 
fevcral  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  -allowed  a  Place  in 
Gardens.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  decays  foon 
after  the  Seeds  are  ripe ;  it  hath  feveral  large  oblong 
pointed  Leaves,  growing  near  the  Ground,  "which  are 
hairy,  between  thefe,  the  Stalks  come  out,  which  rife 
more  than  two  beet  high,  which  divide  upward  into  fe¬ 
veral  Branches.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmaller  ob- 
long  Leaves,  Landing  alternate ;  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Stalks,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  round  Bunches 
which  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  Colour,  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  Seeds,  crowned  with  Down.  It  flowers  "in 
Jaly,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  If  the  Seeds 
are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keen 
them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Italyy  and  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake 
of  Variety.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  but  an  annual 
Stalk,  winch  decays  every  Autumn.  From  a  thick 
fibrous  Root,  arife  many  upright  Stalks,  garnifhed 
with  oblong,  oval  Leaves,  which  are  rough,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  thefe  have  Appenda 
ges  riming  along  the  Stalk,  from  one  to  the  other 
whereby  the  Stalk  is  winged.  The  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalks  divide  into  many  fmaller  Branches,  o-arnilhed 
with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  as  the  other,  but  fmaller 
Landing  alternate;  the  Branches  and  main  Stalks  are 
terminated  by  yellow  Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunch¬ 
es  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  crowned  with 
Down.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  thf-Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be 
fown  ona  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tinned  where  they 
are  too  near,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds ;  the  follow¬ 
ing  Autumn,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to 
keep  them  dean  from  Weeds.  The  fecond  Year  they 
will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  and  continue  feve¬ 
ral  Years  if  the  Soil  is  not  too  good,  for  thefe  Plants 
often  rot,  when  they  are  planted  in  a  rich  Soil. 

The  third  grows  naturally  in  Crete.  This  hath  a 
lhort  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  in  this  Country  feldom 
rifes  more  than  fix  Inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fhort 
Branches,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  oval  woolly’ 
Leaves,  which  are  very  white ;  from  thefe  Branches 
arife  the  blower  Stalks,  which  are  woolly  and  rife  about 
nine  Inches  high,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmali  oval 
white  Leaves  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Sides,  and  End  of  the  Stalk,  fometimes 
but  one,  at  other  Times  two,  and  fometimes  three 
blowers  Landing  on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk.  They  are 
of  a  dirty  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  in  July,  but  rare¬ 
ly  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Country;  fo  the  Plant 
is  propagated  here  by  Slips,  which,  if  taken  from  the 
old  i  lants  in  June,  and  planted  on  an  EaL  afpefted 
Border,  and  covered  with  Hand  Glaffes,  will  take  Root 
in  Lx  or  eight  Weeks.  But  thefe  Slips  muL  be  fre- 

,U,C3  refreilK’d  with  Water,  and  the 

Glaffes  fhould  be  fhaded  in  hot  Weather,  and  after  they 
have  been  planted  a  Fortnight,  the  Glaffes  fhould  be 
raffed  on  one  Side  to  admit  Air  to  the  Cutings  ;  and 
when  they  have  taken  Root,  they  fhould  be  gradually 
expofed  to  the  open  Air.  In  Autumn  thefe  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  prelerving  the  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
fome  of  them  may  be  planted  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be 
ffeltered  under  a  Frame  in  the  Winter  ;  and  the  others 
mould  be  planted  in  a  warm  Border  of  dry,  poor  Earth, 
where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Win¬ 
ters  very  well,  and  continue  many  Years.  This  is  pre- 
erved  in  Gardens,  more  for  the  Beauty  of  its  filvery 
Leaves,  than  its  Flowers,  which  have  not  much  to  re-  • 
commend  them. 

I  he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This 
titled,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Virga  aurea  major ,  f.Her- 
ba  Dona  folio  fnuiato  birfuto.  Cat.  Jam.  12  c.  This 
nfes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  feven  or  eight  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  clothed  with 
rough  Leaves,  fliaped  like  the  Point  of  a  Halbert,  and 
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are  about  four  Inches  long.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  roundifh  Bunches,  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches; 
they  are  yellow,  and  Hand  clofe  together.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  crowned  with  Down. 

This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
this  Country,  therefore  the  Seeds  mud  be  fown  upon  a 
hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
muff  be  each  transplanted  into  a  feparate  Small  Pot  filled 
with  light  Sandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed, 
.oblerving  to  fereen  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  then  they  mult  have  free  Air  admited 
to  them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon  ;  they  mult  alfo  be  frequently  watered  in  warm 
Weather,  but  they  Should  not  have  it  in  too  great  Plen¬ 
ty.  As  the  Plants  advance  in  Strength,  fo  they  mult 
have  a  greater  Share  of  Air  -,  and  if  the  Seafon  is 
warm,  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  for  a  few 
Weeks  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  provided  they  are  plac¬ 
ed  in  a  warm  Situation  ;  but  if  the  Nights  prove  cold, 
or  much  Wet  Should  fall,  they  muft  be  removed  into 
Shelter ;  if  thefe  Plants  are  placed  in  a  moderate  Stove 
in  Winter,  they  will  thrive  better,  than  in  greater 
Heat,  and  in  Summer  they  Should  have  a  large  Share 
of  Air.  With  this  Management  I  have  had  the  Plants 
flower  well  in  July,  though  they  have  not  perfedted 
Seeds  here. 

The  fifth  Sort  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  ten  or  twelve 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  whofe  Bark 
is  covered  with  a  brown  Down  ;  thefe  are  garni fhed 
with  oblong,  oval  Leaves,  which  are  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side,  but  of  an  Afh  Colour  on  their  under  Side, 
placed  alternate  on  Short  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  upon  long 
branching  Foot  Stalks,  in  loofe  Spikes  ranged  on  one 
Side  *,  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  flat 
Seeds  crowned  with  Down.  This  Plant  grows  natural¬ 
ly  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain ,  from  whence  Dr. 
Houjtoun  fent  me  the  Seeds.  It  is  a  tender  Plant,  fo 
mufl  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  former  Sort. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  upright  Stalks  three  Feet  high,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves,  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  placed  alternate,  and  have  Appendages  which 
run  along  the  Stalk  from  one  to  the  other,  forming  .a 
Border  or  Wing  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produc¬ 
ed  at  the  Ends  of  the  Stalks,  in  round  Bunches,  they 
are  Small,  and  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  oblong  flat  Seeds,  crowned  with  a  Down.  This  is 
propagated  by  Seeds  which  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  muft;  afterward  be 
transplanted  into  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot 
Bed,  obferving  to  fereen  them  from  the  Sun  till  they 
have  taken  frefli  Root,  after  which,  they  muft  have  a 
large  Share  of  Air,  and  about  Midfummer,  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  flickered  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  the  End  of  September ,  when  they 
Should  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  kept  in  a  temperate  Degree  of  Warmth.  The  Se¬ 
cond  Year  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  but  they  do  not  per¬ 
fect  Seeds  in  England. 

The  Seventh  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houjtoun ,  who  found  it  growing  there  na¬ 
turally.  This  hath  a  Strong  woody  Stem,  which  rifes 
to  the  Height  of  fourteen  or  Sixteen  Feet,  covered  with 
an  Afli  coloured  Bark,  and  is  divided  upward  into  ma¬ 
ny  ligneous  Branches,  which  are  garniflied  with  Spear- 
Shaped  Leaves  Standing  alternate  on  Short  Foot  Stalks^ 
Thefe  Branches  are  terminated  by  roundifh  Bunches 
of  white  Flowers,  Siting  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  feve¬ 
ral  of  them  being  joined  on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk. 
Thefe  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England ;  fo  that 
the  Seeds  muft  be  procured  from  Abroad,  and  thefe 
muft  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  afterward 
treated  in  the  Same  Manner  as  the  fourth  Sort. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz , 
from  whence  it  was  Sent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Hcujloun  ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  in  low  moift  Places, 
where  the  Water  Hands  in  Winter;  it  hath  an  herba- 
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ceous,  branching  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  one  Foot 
high,  which  is  garniflied  at  each  Joint,  with  one  oval 
Leaf,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  covered  with  a  white,  hairy  Down. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
on  Slender  Foot  Stalks,  each  for  the  moft  part  fuftain- 
ing  three  Flowers,  which  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  chaffy  Seeds,  crowned  with  Down  ;  the  whole  Plant 
is  vifeous,  and  will  ftick  to  the  Fingers  of  thofe  who 
handle  it. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed 
in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  each  transplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  other  tender  Sorts,  but  muft  have 
a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  frequently 
refreshed  with  Water.  In  July  thefe  Plants  will  flower, 
and  if  the  Autumn  proves  favourable,  they  will  ripen 
their  Seeds  ;  a  Plant  or  two  of  this  Sort  may  be  pre- 
ferved  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  there  is  little  Beauty 
in  it. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjlcun ; 
this  rifes  with  a  Shrubby  Stalk,  fix  or  feven  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  ligneous  Branches,  which  have  a 
meally  Bark,  and  are  garniflied  with  Spear-Shaped 
Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches  •,  they  are  hairy, 
and  of  a  Silver  Colour  on  their  under  Side,  and  are 
placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  generally  in  loofe  Spikes,  which 
grow  horizontal,  and  the  Flowers  Stand  on  the  upper 
Side  ereft,  but  Sometimes  they  come  out  Single,  fiting 
clofe  between  the  Leaf  and  Branch  ;  thele  are  of  a  pale 
purple  Colour,  and  are  Succeeded  by  chaffy  Seeds,  crown¬ 
ed  with  a  Down. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for  it 
doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  England ,  though  it  has  flowered 
feveral  Years  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  ;  the  Seeds  muft  be 
fown,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  hath  been  before  dire&ed  for  the  fourth  Sort. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz , 
from  whence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houjtoun  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual 
Stalk.  It  grows  about  three  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are 
from  four  to  five  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad 
in  the  Middle,  and  are  rough  like  thofe  of  Comfrey. 
The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  branching  Flower  Stalks, 
each  Foot  Stalk  fuftaining  feveral  yellow  Flowers,  not 
much  unlike  thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  This  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fixth  Sort, 
and  the  Plants  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way.  It 
will  flower  the  fecond  Year,  but  it  doth  not  ripen  Seeds 
in  England. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houjlcun  ;  this  hath  a  climbing  fhrubby 
Stalk,  which  rifes  fourteen  or  fixteen  Feet  high,  and 
divides  into  many  Branches,  which  are  garniflied  with 
Leaves  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  and 
full  as  thick  in  their  Texture,  having  many  deep  tranf- 
verfe  Nerves,  runing  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long  Spikes,  which  come  out  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches,  and  are  reflexed,  but  the  Flowers  are 
ranged  on  the  upper  Side,  pointing  upward  ;  thefe  are 
large  and  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  dark  coloured 
Seeds,  crowned  with  Down. 

This  Plant  makes  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Stove 
when  it  flowers,  and  as  it  retains  its  Leaves  all  the  Year, 
fo  in  the  Winter  Seafon  it  affords  an  agreeable  Variety 
among  other  tender  Plants.  The  Culture  of  this  Plant 
is  the  fame  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  fourth  Sort, 
fo  need  not  be  repeated. 

The  twelfth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena ,  in 
New  Spain ,  where  it  grows  naturally,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk, 
fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  ligneous  * 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  finooth  Leaves, 
having  three  longitudinal  Veins,  and  are  entire  ;  thefe 
are  placed  alternate,  and  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The 
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Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  dole  Spikes  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches  •,  thefe  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  Hat  Seecjs,  crowned  with  Down  •,  this  Sort  is 
tender,  fo  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
fourth,  and  will  abide  feveral  Years  with  that  Manage¬ 
ment.  „ 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  Coun¬ 
try  as  the  laft  mentioned,  and  was  fent  me  by  the  fame 
Gentleman  •,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  eight  or 
ten  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  long  flender  Branches, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending 
in  acute  Points  ;  thefe  are  about  three  Inches  long, 
and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  ; 
the  fmaller  Branches  are  fet  with  very  narrow,  oblong, 
pointed  Leaves,  which  grow  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and 
at  each  Joint  is  produced  one  pretty,  large,  white  Flow¬ 
er,  with  a  purple  Empalement  5  thefe  Flowers  come 
out  the  whole  Length  of  the  fmall  Branches,  firing  clofe 
to  the  Bale  of  the  Leaves,  fo  that  the  Plants  make  a 
pretty  Appearance  in  flower.  This  Sort  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  fourth,  and  with  that 
Management  it  hath  flowered  very  well,  but  it  doth 
not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  CaYthagend  by 
the  before  mentioned  Gentleman,  who  found  it  grow¬ 
ing  there  in  great  Plenty  •,  this  hath  a  ftrong  woody 
Stem,  riling  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  and  divides  up¬ 
ward  into  many  fhort  ligneous  Branches,  whole  Joints 
are  very  clofe  to  each  other.  The  Leaves  come  out 
alternate  on  every  Side  the  Branches,  to  which  they  fit 
very  clofe  ;  they  are  one  Inch  long,  and  Half  an  Inch 
broad,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  thefe  are  fmooth,  and 
have  three  longitudinal  Veins.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fhort  clofe  Spikes,  which  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  white,  inclining  to  a 
purple,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  flat  Seeds,  crowned 
with  Down. 

This  is  a  tender  Plant,  fo  requires  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment  as  the  fourth  Sort,  with  which  it  hath  flowered 
very  well,  but  hath  not  produced  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  rifes  with  a  lhrubby  Stem,  to  the 
Height  of  fix  or  feven  Feet,  dividing  into  feveral 
Branches,  which  have  a  dark  brown  Bark,  and  are 
clofely  garnilhed  with  oval,  Spear-lhaped,  fmooth 
Leaves,  having  three  longitudinal  Veins ;  thefe  have 
fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  placed  alternate  on  every 
Side  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  long 
naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  extend  five  or  fix  Inches  be¬ 
yond  the  End  of  the  Branches  thefe  are  purple,  and 
form  a  kind  of  round  Bunch.  The  Empalement  of  the 
Flower  is  compofed  of  fhort  chaffy  Scales. 

This  grows  naturally  at  Cam-peachy ,  from  whence  the 
Seeds  wdre  lent  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar.  It  is  a  ten¬ 
der  Plant,  fo  mull:  be  treated  in  the  fame  Wav  as  is  di- 
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reeled  for  the  fourth  Sort,  with  which  it  hath  flowered, 
but  hath  not  produced  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy , 
from  whence  1  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  rifes  with  a 
lhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet, 
lending  out  many  ftrong  ligneous  Branches,  covered 
with  a  dark  coloured  Bark,  which  are  garnilhed  with 
oblong,  oval,  blunt  Leaves,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
half  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers 
are  purple,  growing  in  round  Bunches  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  Seeds  crowned 
with  Down. 

T  his  is  alio  a  tender  Plant,  and  requires  the  fame 
Treatment  as  the  fourth  Sort,  with  which  it  hath  flower¬ 
ed,  but  doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  England . 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  fown  in  Autumn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  there  is  no  Danger  of  their  mifear- 
rying  ;  but  as  thefe  are  moft  of  them  brought  from  A- 
broad,  they  do  not  arrive  here  in  good  Time,  fo  the  Plants 
rarely  come  up  the  firft  Year ;  therefore  the  Seeds 
Ihould  be  fown  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  preferved 
through  due  Winter,  and  the  following  Sprint  the  Plants 
will  come  up. 

i  The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in.  Jamaica  ; 
this  rifes  with  a  lhrubby  branching  Stalk,  about  four 
or  live  Feet  high.  The  lower  Branches  and  Stalk  are 
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garnilhed  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  about 
four  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they 
are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks  j 
the  Leaves  on  the  upper  Branches  are  much  narrower, 
and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  round  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  purple,  and  are  fucceeded  by  downy  Seeds  like  the 
other  Species.  This  is  tender,  and  requires  the  fame 
Culture  as  the  fourth  Sort. 

CONSERVATORY.  See  Green-houfe. 

CONVAL  LILY.  See  Convallaria. 

COPAIBA,  the  Balfam  of  Capevi  Tree. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  confifiing  of  five  Leaves ,  which  ex¬ 
pands  in  form  of  a  Rofie  ;  it  hath  five  fhort  Stamina ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  obtufie  Summits.  The  Pointal  is  fixed  in  the  Centre 
of  the  Flower ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  Pod ,  in  which 
are  contained  one  or  two  Seeds ,  which  are  furrounded  with 
a  Pulp  of  a  yellow  Colour. 

We  know  but  one  Sort  of  this  Tree,  which  is, 

Copaiba  folio  fubrotundo, fore  rubro.  The  Balfam  of 
Capevi,  with  a  roundilh  Leaf,  and  a  red  Flower. 

This  Tree  grows  near  a  Village  called  Ayapel ,  in  the 
Province  of  Antic  chi,  in  the  Spanifh  V/ejt-lndies  \  this  is 
about  ten  Days  Journey  from  Carthagena.  There  are 
great  Numbers  of  thefe  Trees  in  the  Woods  about  this 
Village,  which  grow  to  the  Height  of  fifty  or  fixty  Feet  i 
fome  of  thefe  Trees  do  not  yiekLany  of  the  Balfam, 
thofe  which  do  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  Ridge  which  runs 
along  their  Trunks  ;  thefe  Trees  are  wounded  in  their 
Center,  and  they  place  Calabafh  Shells,  or  fome  other 
VefTels,  to  the  wounded  Part,  to  receive  the  Balfam, 
which  will  all  flow  out  in  a  fhort  Time.  One  of  thefe 
Trees  will  yield  five  or  fix  Gallons  of  the  Balfam  ;  but 
though  thefe  Trees  will  thrive  well  after  being  taped, 
yet  they  never  afford  any  more  Balfam. 

As  this  Balfam  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  it  deferves  our 
Application  to  procure  the  Trees,  and  cultivate  them  in 
fome  of  the  Englifh  Colonies  of  America  ;  for  as  the  Eng- 
lip  are  poffeffed  of  Lands  in  fo  many  different  Lati¬ 
tudes,  they  might  cultivate  moft  Kinds  of  Trees  and 
Plants,  from  the  different  Parts  of  the  World,  which 
are  ufeful  in  Medicine,  Dying,  or  for  any  other  Purpofe 
of  Life. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Tree  were  brought  from  the  Coun¬ 
try  of  their  Growth  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon, 
who  fowed  a  Part  of  them  in  Jamaica ,  which  he  inform¬ 
ed  me  had  fucceeded  very  well ;  fo  that  we  may  hope 
to  have  thefe  Trees  propagated  in  great  Plenty  in  a  few 
Years,  in  fome  of  the  Englijh  Colonies,  if  the  Slothful- 
nefs  of  the  Inhabitants  doth  not  fuffer  them  to  perifh,  as 
they  have  the  Cinnamon  Tree,  and  fome  other  ufeful 
Plants,  which  have  been  carried  thither  by  curious  Per- 
l'ons. 

There  are  not  at  prefent  any  of  thefe  Trees  in  Eu¬ 
rope ,  that  I  can  learn  ;  for  thofe  Seeds  which  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lar  fent  over  to  England ,  were  all  deftroyed  by  Infe&s 
in  their  Paffage,  fo  that  not  one  fucceeded  in  the  feve¬ 
ral  Places  where  they  were  fown  ;  but  could  frefh  Seeds 
be  procured,  the  Plants  might  be  raifed  in  England ,  and 
preferved  in  the  Bark  Stoves  very  well  ;  for  the  Coun¬ 
try  of  their  Growth  is  much  more  temperate  than  many 
others,  from  whence  we  have  been  furnifhed  with  a 
great  Variety  of  Plants,  which  fucceed  very  well  in  the 
Stoves,  and  fome  of  them  arrive  to  a  great  Degree  of 
Perfeftion. 

CORALLODENDRON.  See  Erythrina. 

CORCHORUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  596.  Tourn.  Ihft. 
259.  Tab.  135.  Jews  Mallow'. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Leaves ,  which  are  ere  Cl.  The  Flower 
hath  five  oblong  blunt  Petals ,  which  are  no  longer  than  the 
Empalement.  It  hath  many  hairy  Stamina ,  which  are 
porter  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  In 
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the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong  furrowed  Germen ,  fupporf- 
ing  a  Jbcrt  thick  Style ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  cylindrical  Pod ,  having  five 
Cells ,  which  are  filled  with  angular  pointed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  of 
Linnwus' s  thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Polyandria  Monogy- 
ma,  the  Flowers  having  many  Stamina,  and  but  one 
Style.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  third  Section  of  his 
fixth  Clals,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower , 
whofe  Point al  becomes,  for  the  moft  part ,  a  bicapfular  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cor  chorus  capfulis  oblongis ,  ventricofis ,  foliorum 
infimis  ferraturis  fetaceis ,  refiexis.  Lin.  Flor.  Zeyl.  213. 
Jews  Mallow  with  oblong  lwelling  Capfules,  and  brift- 
ly  Saws  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  reflexed. 
This  is  the  Cor  chorus  five  Melochia.  J.  B.  2.  982.  Com¬ 
mon  Jews  Mallow. 

2.  Corchorus  foliis  cordatis ,  ferratis ,  capfulis  oblon¬ 
gis,  ventricofis,  fulcatis.  Jews  Mallow  with  Heart-fhaped 
fawed  Leaves,  and  oblong,  fwelling,  furrowed  Capfules. 
This  is  the  Corchorus  Americana,  carpini  foliis,  fextuplici 
capfula  pralonga.  Pluk.  American  Jews  Mallow,  with 
Leaves  like  the  Hornbeam,  with  long  Pods. 

3.  Corchorus  capfulis Jubrotundis,  depreffis,  rugofis. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  2 14.  Jews  Mallow  with  roundifh  deprefled 
Capfules,  which  are  rough.  This  is  the  Corchorus  Ame¬ 
ricana,  prwlongis  foliis,  capfula  ftriata  fubrotunda  brevi. 
Pluk.  American  Jews  Mallow,  with  long  Leaves,  and 
Ihort  roundifh  furrowed  Pods. 

4.  Corchorus  foliis  ovalo-cordatis  crenatis ,  capfulis 
tetragonis,  apicibus  refiexis.  Jews  Mallow  with  oval 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  crenated,  and  four 
cornered  Capfules,  whofe  Points  are  reflexed.  This  is 
the  Corchorus  flore  flavo,  frudlu  caryophylloide.  Pluk.  Jews 
Mallow  with  a  yellow  Flower,  and  Fruit  like  a  Clove. 

5.  Corchorus  foliis  lanceolatis,  ferr-ato  dentatis,  cap- 
fults  linearibus,  compreffis,  bivalvibus.  Jews  Mallow  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  indented  like  the  Teeth 
of  a  Saw,  and  narrow,  comprefied,  bivalvular  Pods. 

6.  Corchorus  foliis  cordatis ,  ferratis,  capfulis  linea¬ 
ribus,  compreffis,  apicibus  bifur catis.  Jews  Mallow  with 
Heart-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  narrow  comprefied 
Pods,  whofe  Points  have  two  Horns. 

7.  Corchorus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  ferratis,  cap¬ 
fulis  linearibus,  compreffis,  bivalvibus.  Jews  Mallow  with 
narrow,  Spear-fhaped,  fawed  Leaves,  and  narrow  com- 
prefied  Capfules,  with  two  Valves.  This  is  the  Ccrcho- 
rus  Americana,  foliis  (A  frubiu  anguftioribus .  Tourn.  Infl. 
R.  H.  259.  American  Jews  Mallow  with  narrower 
Leaves  and  Fruit. 

8.  Corchorus  foliis  evatis,  ferratis,  feffilibus,  capfu¬ 
lis  linearibus,  compreffis,  bivalvibus  •,  caule  fruticofo.  Jews 
Mallow  with  oval  fawed  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Branches,  narrow  comprefied  Capfules  with  two  Valves, 
and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Corchoro  affinis  Cha- 
mtedryes  folio,  flore  ftamineo,  feminicribus  atris  quadrangulis 
duplici  ferie  dijpofitis.  Sloan.  Cat.  50.  Jews  Mallow  with 
a  Germander  Leaf,  a  ftamineous  Flower,  and  four  cor¬ 
nered  black  Seeds,  difpofed  in  a  double  Order. 

The  firft  Species,  Rauwolf  fays,  is  fown  in  great 
Plenty  about  Aleppo,  as  a  Pot  Herb  •,  the  Jews  boiling 
the  L eaves  of  this  Plant  to  eat  with  their  Meat  •,  this 
he  fuppofes  to  be  the  Olus  Judaicum  of  Avicenna,  and 
the  Corchorum  of  Pliny. 

This  Plant  grows  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies ,  from 
both  which  Places  I  have  feveral  Times  received  the 
Seeds.  In  the  Baft  Indies  the  Flerb  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  in  the  Levant,  as  I  have  been  informed ; 
but  1  do  not  hear  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
America. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  about  two  Feet 
high,  dividing  i.,to  feveral  Branches,  which  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  1. eaves  of  different  Sizes  and  Forms,  lome 
are  Spear-fhaped,  others  are  oval,  and  lome  almoft 
Heart-fhaped  •,  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  flightly 
indented  on  their  Edges,  having  near  their  Bafe  two 
briftly  Segments,  which  are  reflexed.  They  have  very 
long  flender  Foot  Stalks,  elpecially  thofe  which  grow 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  fit 
clofe  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Branches  to  the  Leaves, 
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Coming  out  fingfy  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five,  finally 
yellow  Petals,  and  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  fur¬ 
rounding  the  oblong  Germen,  which  is  fituated  in  the 
Center  of  the  Flower,  and  afterward  turns  to  a  rough 
fwelling  Capfule,  two  Inches  long,  ending  in  a  Point, 
opening  in  four  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  angular 
greenilh  Seeds.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Iflands  of 
the  WeJl-Indies ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  fent 
me  ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a 
ftrong  herbaceous  Stalk,  two  Feet  high,  divided  up¬ 
ward  into  two  or  three  Branches,  which  are  garniflied 
with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  hand¬ 
ing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  between  thefe  are  feve¬ 
ral  Leaves  nearly  of  the  fame  Form,  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  on  the  Side 
of  the  Branches,  as  the  other,  which  are  fhaped  like 
them,  and  are  fucceeded  by  longer  fwelling  Pods, 
which  are  rough,  and  have  four  longitudinal  Furrows  ; 
thefe  open  into  four  Parts  at  the  Top,  and  contain  four 
Rows  of  angular  Seeds.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  former  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  •,  I  have 
received  the  Seeds  of  this  from  feveral  Parts  of  India 
and  America  \  this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes 
with  a  flender  herbaceous  Stalk,  about  three  Feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  weak  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed 
at  each  Joint  by  one  Leaf  of  an  oblong  Heart  Shape, 
ending  in  a  long  acute  Point,  and  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  Handing  upon  Ihort  Foot  Stalks,  and  have  no 
fmail  Leaves  between.  The  Flowers  come  out  lingly 
On  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  to  which  they  fit  very 
clofe  ;  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fiiort  roundifh  Seed  Veflels,  which 
are  rough,  and  fiated  at  the  Top,  having  fix  Cells  fil¬ 
led  with  fmail  angular  Seeds.  This  flowers  and  feeds 
at  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  both  Indies,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  is  an  annual 
Plant*  which  rifes  about  two  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
fmail  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Hekrt- 
fliaped  Leaves,  crenated  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers 
of  this  are  very  fmail,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  fwelling,  rough,  four  cornered  Seed  Veflels,  about 
an  Inch  long,  fiated  at  the  Top,  where  there  are  four 
Horns,  which  are  reflexed,  fo  that  thefe  have  fome  Re- 
femblance  in  Shape  to  the  Clove.  This  flowers  and 
feeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former  Sorts. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fifth  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Car- 
thagena,  in  New  Spain,  where  the  Plant  grows  natural¬ 
ly  •,  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  about  three 
Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  weak  Side  Branches,  gar¬ 
niflied  with  Leaves  about  three  Inches  long,  and  one 
broad  in  the  Middle,  leflening  gradually  to  both  Ends, 
and  are  indented  on  the  Edges  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw  ; 
thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out 
fingly,  oppofite  to  the  Leaves ;  they  are  very  fmail,  of 
a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seed  Veflels  near 
two  Inches  long,  which  are  flat,  and'  have  two  Cells 
filled  with  fmail  angular  'Seeds.  This  flowers  and  ri¬ 
pens  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fixth  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Jamai¬ 
ca,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  rifes  with  a  ftrong  herbaceous  Stalk,  between  three 
and  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches, 
which  grow  eredl ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves  fawed  on  their  Edges,  Handing  upon 
long  flender  Foot  Stalks  •,  between  thefe  grow  many 
fmaller  Leaves  nearly  of  the  fame  Form,  fiting  clofe  to 
the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches,  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  *,  they  are  very  fmail, 
of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat  Seed  Veflels 
near  three  Inches  long,  ending  in  two  Horns ;  thefe 
open  in  two  Cells  filled  with  fmail  angular  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  the  feventh  Sort  were  fent  me  from 
Barbadoes ,  where  the  Plant  grows  naturally  •,  for  I  have 
alfo  had  it  rife  in  the  Earth  which  came  over  from  thence 
in  Tubs  with  growing  Plants  ;  this  rifes  about  the 
fame  Height  as  the  fixth,  fending  out  feveral  weak  Side 
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Branches,  gacnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves,  which 
are  rough,  and  lawed  on  their  Edges,  firing  dole  to 
the  Branches  ;  between  the  larger  Leaves  come  out  le- 
veral  fmall  ones,  which  are  placed  irregularly  on  the 
Branches.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow, 
and  come  out  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  oppofite  to 
the  Leaves  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very  narrow  com- 
prelfed  Pods,  near  two  Inches  long,  opening  with  two 
Valves,  and  filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds.  It  flowers, 
and  feeds  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  four  Feet  high,  dividing  in¬ 
to  a  great  Number  of  fmall  Branches,  which  are  clolely 
garnifhed  with  fmall,  oval,  lawed  Leaves  fiting  dole  to 
the  Branches  •,  between  thefe  are  many  very  Irnali  Leaves 
placed  without  Order.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on 
the  Side  of  the  Branches  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ; 
thefe  are  fmall,  and  the  Petals  foon  fall  ok,  fo  that  it 
has  been  fuppofed  to  have  no  Petals.  The  Flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  comprefled  Seed  Veffels,  three  Inches  long, 
which  are  rounded  at  their  Points,  and  open  with'  two 
Valves  at  the  Top,  containing  a  great  Number  of  fmall 
angular  Seeds.  This  Plant  hath  a  perennial  Stalk,  fo 
may  be  preferved  through  the  Winter  in  a  moderate 
Stove,  and  the  fecond  Year  will  flower  in  June,  and 
produce  ripe  Seeds  in  Autumn  ;  but  when  the  Plants 
are  brought  forward,  fo  as  to  flower  the  firft  Year,  they 
feldom  perfect  their  Seed,  and  thefe  Plants  cannot  be 
fo  well  preferved  as  thofe  which  are  treated  hardily  in 
the  Summer. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  England  in 
the  open  Air,  therefore  their  Seeds  mud  be  fown  on  a 
hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh 
hot  Bed,  to  bring  the  Plants  forward,  otherwife  they 
will  not  ripen  Seeds.  After  the  Plants  are  rooted  in  the 
new  hot  Bed,  they  muft  have  free  Air  admited  to  them 
every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafcn, 
for  they  muft  not  be  drawn  up  weak  ;  when  the  Plants 
have  obtained  Strength,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
each  into  a  feparate  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  Root  •,  then  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  Air 
every  Day,  and  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  in  June  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  Air,  and  Part  of  them  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where,  if  the  Sea- 
fon  proves  warm,  they  will  flower  and  perfect  their 
Seeds ;  but  as  thefe  will  fometimes  fail,  lo  it  will  be 
proper  to  put  one  or  two  Plants  of  each  Sort  into  Pots, 
which  fliould  be  placed  in  a  Glals  Cafe,  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  bad  Weather,  and  from  thefe 
good  Seeds  may  always  be  obtained.  The  laft  Sort 
may  alfo  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon,  but  in  Autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into 
the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  and  thefe 
will  flower  early  the  fecond  Year,  and  ripen  Seeds. 

CORDIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  13.  Pah.  14.  Sebcjlena. 
Billen.  Hart.  Elth.  225.  Sebeften. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
indented  in  three  Parts.  It  hath  Gne  Funnelfhaped  Petal, 
whofe  Lube  is  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  and  the  T op 
is  divided  into  four ,  five,  or  fix  Parts ,  which  are  obtufe 
and  eredi.  It  hath  five  Stamina,  terminated  by  long  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  in  the  Center  a  roundifij  pointed  Germen,  fup- 
perting  a  bifid  Style,  crowned  by  two  obtufe  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  dry  Berry,  which  is  globular 
and  pointed,  fajlened  to  the  Empalement ,  and  inclofes  a 
furrowed  Nut  with  two  Cells. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  of 
Liunaus’ s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

I  .  Cordia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  repandis ,  fcabris .  Lin. 
rp.  Plant.  190.  Cordia  with  oblong,  oval,  rough  Leaves, 
turning  backward.  This  is  the  Caryopbyllus Jpurius  ino- 
d'mus,  folio  fubretundo,  fcabro,  flere  raeemofo ,  hexapeta- 
Cidc,  coccineo.  Sloan.  Cat.  136.  Wild  unfavory  Cloves 
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with  a  roundilh  rough  Leaf,  and  a  fcarlet  Flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  Lignum  Aloes. 

2.  Cordia  foliis fubovatis ferrato  dent  at  is.  Hort.  Cliff, 
63.  Cordia  with  oval  fawed  Leaves.,  This  is  the  Se- 
beftena  domeftica  five  My xa.  Com.  Hort.  Amfi.  1.  i^g. 
The  cultivated  Sebeften. 

3.  Cordia  foliis  oval  is,  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,. 
191.  Cordia  with  oval  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Cordia  Nucis  juglandis  folio  flore  pur  pur  eo.  Plum.  Nov. 
13.  Cordia  with  a  Walnut  Tree  Leaf  and  a  purple 
Flower. 

1  he  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Iflands  in  the 
IV eft -Indies ;  this  rifles  with  feveral  fhrubby  Stalks 
eight  or  nine  Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  toward 
the  Top  with  oblong  oval,  rough  Leaves,  ftanding  al¬ 
ternate,  on  fhort  FootStalks-,  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
on  their  upper  Side.  The  Flowers  terminate  the  Branch¬ 
es,  growing  in  large  Clufters  upon  branching  Foot 
Stalks,  fome  fuftaining  one,  others  two,  and  fome  have 
three  Flowers,  which  are  large,  Funnel  fhaped,  having 
long  Tubes,  which  fpread  open  at  the  Top,  where  it  is 
divided  into  five  obtufe  Segments.  They  are  of  a, 
beautiful  Scarlet,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance. 

1  he  fecond  Sort  is  by  moft  Botanifts. believed  to  be 
the  Myxa  of  Cafalpinus ;  which  is  the  true  Sebeften  of 
the  Shops ;  the  Fruit  of  which  was  formerly  u fed  in 
Medicine,  but  of  late  Years  has  been  feldom  brought 
to  England  ;  therefore  is  rarely  ordered.  This  is  called 
Afjyrian  Plumb,  from  the  Country-.. where  it  naturally 
grows  ;  this  rifes  to  the  Height  of  our  common  Plumb 
Trees,  in  its  native  Country.  It  is  very  rare  in  Europe. 
at  prefent  :  I  faw  one  Plant  of  this  in  the  Garden  at 
Amfterdam ,  which  is  the  only  one  I  have  yet  feen. 

The  third  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Father  Piumier-,  in 
fome  of  the  French  Iflands  in  America  ;  and  fince  was 
found  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy ,  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar , 
who  fent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This  Sort  grows  to  the 
Height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet  in  the  natural  Places 
where  it  is  found  wild  ;  it  hath  winged  Leaves,  whiefy 
are  large,  entire,  and  fmooth,  but  it  hath  not  as  yet 
flowered  in  England,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  Account 
of  it. 

Thefe  Plants,  being  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  are 
too  tender  to  Jive  through  the  Winter  in  this  Country, 
unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  a  Stove.  They  are  all  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  v/hich  muft  be  procured  from  the 
Countries  of  their  natural  Growth;  for  they  never  pro¬ 
duce  any  in  England.  Thefe  Seeds  muft  be  fown  in 
fmall  Pots,  which  muft  be  plunged  into  a  good  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  in  the  Spring  ;  and  if  the  Seeds 
are  frefh  and  good,  the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear  in 
five  or  fix  Weeks  after.  Thefe  muft  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  hot  Bed,  by  being  treated  as  other  tender 
exotick  Plants  ;  obferving  frequently  to  water  them, 
as  they  are  aquatick  Plants ;  and  in  July,  if  the  Plants 
have  made  much  Advance,  they  fhould  be  gradually 
hardened  ;  otherwife  they  will  grow  fo  weak  as  not  to 
be  eafily  preferved  through  the  Winter.  As  thefe  Plants 
obtain  Strength,  they  wiji  become  more  hardy  ;  but. 
during  the  two  firft  Winters,  it  will  be  proper  to  plunge 
them  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove-,  but  when  they 
begin  to  have  woody  Stems,  they  may  be  placed  on 
Shelves,  in  a  dry  Stove  ;  where  if  they  are  kept  in  a 
moderate  Degree  of  Pleat,  they  may  be  preferved  very 
well  (efpeciaHy  the  firft  Sqrt;)  which  is  fomewhat  har¬ 
dier  than  the  others.  This  may  alfo.be  placed  abroad 
in  a  warm  Situation,  in  the  Begining  of  July  ;  where 
the  Plants  may  remain  till  the  Middle  of  September , 
provided  the  Seafon  continues  warm  ;  otherwife  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove  fooner.  4  ,v; 

l  hefe  Plants  produce  very  fine  Flowers,  efpecially 
the  firft  Sort;  which  has  large  Tufts  of  fcarlet  Flow- . 
ers  ;  which  are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Oleander  or 
Rofe-bay  ;  but  thefe  Flowers  are  much  largre,  and  of 
a  much  finer  Colour. 

A  fmall  Piece  of  the  Wood  of  this  Tree,  being  put  on 
a  Pan  of  lighted  Coals,  will  fend  forth  a  moft  agree¬ 
able  Odour,  which  will  perfume  a  whole  Houfe. 
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COREOPSIS.  Lin.  Gen.  PL  879.  Tickfeed. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  common  Emp  alement  of  the  Elozvcr  is  double ,  the 
outer  being  compofed  of  eight  Leaves  placed  circularly  the 
inner  is  in  every  Part  larger,  membranaceous ,  and  coloured. 
Lhe  Difk  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets  which  are  tubular ,  and  divided  into  five  Parts 
at  the  Lop,  thefie  have  each  five  hairy  Stamina,  terminated 
by  cylindrical  Summits -,  in  their  Center  is  fituated  a  com- 
prejjed  Germen  with  two  Horns,  fiupporting  a  Jlendcr  Style , 
crowned  by  an  acute  bifid  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  Jingle  orbicular  Seed,  convex  on  one- Side  ;  and 
hollow  on  the  other  -,  having  a  membranaceous  Border, 
<>nd  two  Horns  on  the  Lop.  Lhe  Border  or  Rays  of  the 
Flower  is  compofed  cf  eight  female  Florets  which  are  large, 
and  Longus-Jhaped ,  indented  in  five  Parts-,  thefie  have  no 
Stamina,  but  a  Germen  like  the  other  without  any  Style  or 
Stigma,  and  are  abortive. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s'  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Syngenefia  Poly  - 
gamia  Frafitranea ,  the  flowers  of  this  Clafs  and  Section, 
are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  are  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  female  half  Florets  which  are  barren. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coreopsis  foliis lanceolatis,  ferratis,  alternis,peti- 
olatis  decurrentibus.  Hort.  Upfial.  270.  I  ickfeed  with 
Spear- fh aped,  fawed  L eaves,  placed  alternate,  and  are 
dc current  and  have  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Chryfianthe- 
mm  Virginianmn,  caule  alato,ramofius,  flore  minor e.  Pluk. 
Aim.  100.  Virginia  Corn  Marigold  with  a  branching, 
winged  Stalk,  and  a  fmaller  Flower. 

ff  Coreopsts  foliis  linearibus  integerrimis.  Gron. 
Virg.  1 8 1 .  Tickfeed  with  very  narrow  entire  Leaves. 

3.  Coreopsis  foliis  lanceolatis ,  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp. 
PL  908.  Tickfeed  with  Spear- ihaped  Leaves,  which 
are  entire.  This  is  the  Bidens  fiuccife  folio , .  radio  amplo 
laciniato.  Hort.  Elth.  55.  Bidens  with  aDevils-bit  Leaf 
and  large  Rays,  which  are  cut  on  the. Edges. 

4.  Coreopsis  foliis  decompofito  pinnatis,  hneanbus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  907.  Tickfeed  with  decompound, 
winged,  narrow  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ceratocephalus 
delphinii  foliis.  Vaill.  Abl.  1720.  Ceratocephalus  with 
Lark-fpur  Leaves. 

5.  Coreopsis  foliis  fubternatis ,  integerrimis.  Hort. 
Upfial.  269.  Tickfeed  with  Leaves  growing  by  Threes, 
which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Chryfanthemum  Virginia- 
num,  folio  acutiore-,  lavi,  trifoliato ,  f.  anagyridis  folio. 
Mor.  Hi  ft.  3.  p.  21.  Virginia  Corn  Marigold  with  a 
pointed,  fmooth,  trifoliate  Leaf. 

6.  Coreopsis/<?/z'A  lineari  lanceolatis,  acute  ferratis,  op- 
pofitis  radio  amplo  integro.  Tickfeed  with  narrow^  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  wThich  are  oppofite  and  fharply  fawed, 
and  the  Ray  of  the  Flower  larg-e  and  entire. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  m  North  America  every 
where  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual 
Stalk,  which  decays  to  the  Root  every  Winter  ;  the 
Stalks  are  ftrong,  herbaceous,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of 
eight  or  ten  Feet,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhap- 
ed  Leaves  fawed  on  their  Edges,  which  are  from  three 
to  four  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  placed 
alternate  on  every  Side  the  Stalks,  having  fhort  foot 
Stalks,  with  a  Border  or  Wing  runing  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  whole  Length  ol  the  Stalk.  The  flowers 
grow  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  forming  a  fort  of  Co- 
rymbus,  each  Foot  Stalk  fuitaining  one,  two,  or  three 
yellow  Flowers,  Ihaped  like  Sun  Flowers  but  much 
fmaller.  This  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September ,  but 
doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
Plant,  and  may  be  •  propagated  in  Plenty,  by  parting 
of  the  Roots,  the  bell  Time  for  this,  is  in  Autumn 
when  the  Stalks  begin  to  decay.  It  will  thrive  in  almoft 
every  Soil  and  Situation. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Plant  of  humbler  Growth,  fel- 
dom  riling  above  two  Feet  high  :  the  Stalks  grow  eredt, 
and  the  Leaves  are  very  long,  narrow,  entire  and  rough : 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots, 
which  are  of  a  fine  yellowColour,  having  a  dark  purple 
Middle  •,  and  thefe  are  of  long  Duration.  The  Plants 
commonly  begin  to  flower  the  Middle  July,  and  con¬ 
tinue  till  Q dicier  and  if  the  Seal'on  proves  favourable, 
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fome  Flowers  will  continue  till  November-,  which  make? 
it  merit  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden.  The  Seeds  of 
this  Sort  have  been  frequently  fent  to  England  from 
Maryland ,  where  the  Plants  grow  wild  ;  but  thefe  feem 
to  be  biennial  Plants  with  us,  their  Roots  having  as  yet 
continued  but  two  Years ;  nor  do  they  perfeeft  their 
Seeds  in  England-,  fo  that  at  prefent  the  Plants  are  very 
rare  in  the  Englifh.  Gardens  -,  but  as  it  is  a  hardy  Plants 
we  may  hope  to  reconcile  it  to  our  Climate,  and  find  a 
Method  to  increafe  it. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant-,  the  Seeds  of  this 
were  brought  from  Carolina  by  Mr.  Catcfby,  in  the  Year 
1726.  This  hath  an  upright  Stalk,  garnifhed  with 
fmooth  narrow  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite 
which  are  entire  ;  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  come 
out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  come  out 
by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  Hand  erect  ;  the  lower  Part  of 
thefe  have  one  ©r  two  Pair  of  very  narrow  Leaves,  but 
the  upper  is  naked,  and  terminated  by  one  large  yellow 
Flower,  whofe  Border  or  Rays  are  deeply  cut  into  fe- 
veral  Segments thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  winged 
Seeds,  which  when  ripe  roll  up,  the  naked  Foot  Stalks 
of  thefe  Flowers  are  more  than  a  Foot  long.  This  rauft 
be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring-,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward ;  and  in  June  they 
fhould  be  inured  by  degrees  to  the  open  Air,  and  after¬ 
ward  fome  of  them  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  Border ;  where,  if  the  Seafon  is 
good,  they  will  flower  in  the  Middle  of  July,  and  ri¬ 
pen  their  Seeds  the  Begining  of  September. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends 
up  many  ftiff  angular  Stalks,  which  rife  upward  of  three 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  decompound 
winged  Leaves  Handing  oppofite  ;  thefe  are  very  nar¬ 
row  and  entire.  The  Branches  do  alfo  come  out  by 
Pairs  oppofite  as  do  alfo  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers, 
thefe  are  long,  flender,  and  each  terminated  by  a  Angle 
Flower  of  a  bright  yellow  ;  the  Rays  or  Border  be¬ 
ing  oval  and  entire.  The  Difk  or  Middle  is  of  a  dark 
purple  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  continue 
till  September ,  during  which  Time  they  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance.  This  grows  naturally  in  Maryland  and  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft  Sort,  and  delights  in  a  light 
loamy  Earth,  and  a  funny  Expol'ure. 

The  fifth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual 
Stalk.  This  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  North 
America ,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh 
Gardens  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  are  ftrong,  round,  and 
fmooth,  riling  fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifh¬ 
ed  at  each  Joint  with  fome  trifoliate  Leaves,  which 
Hand  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  .  Bunches 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  Handing  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  a  dark  purple 
Difk.  It  flowers  in  July,  but  feldom  produces  good 
Seeds  in  England.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by:  parting 
of  the  Roots  in  the  fame  Manner  as.  the  firft,  but  re¬ 
quires  a  better  Soil  and  Pofition. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina, 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent.  me  by  the  late  Dr. 
Dale.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  up.-, 
right  Stalks  to  the  Height  of  four  Feet,  garnifhed 
with  narrow  Spear-  fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  long  Points, 
and  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  Handing  by  Pairs 
oppofite  at  each  Joint,  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe 
Leaves  are  from  three  to  four  Inches  long,  and  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  deep 
gieen  on  their  upper  Side,  and  pale  on  their  under.  At 
all  the  upper  Joints  of  the  Stalks,  come  out  two  long 
flender  Foot  Stalks,  one  on  each  Side,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  two  or  three  Pair  of  fmall  Leaves,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  one  Flower,  compofed  of  feven  female  halt 
Florets  which  compofe  the  Ray  ;  thefe  are  oval  and  en¬ 
tire.  The  Dilk  is  compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  her¬ 
maphrodite  Florets,  which  are  of  a  dark  Colour,  and. 
the  Summits  of  the  Stamina  are  of  a  bright  yellow. 
Thefe  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  each  fucceeded  by  one 
flat  bordered  Seed,  having  two  Horns  or  Teeth.  This 

Sort 
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Sort  flowers  in  Auguft ,  and  if  the  Autumn  proves  fa¬ 
vourable,  will  ripen  its  Seeds  in  Odiober ;  but  in  cold 
Seafons  it  will  not  perfect  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mould  be 
fown  on  a  warm  Border  in  Autumn,  and.  the  Plants 
will  come  up  the  following  Spring;  for  if  the  Seeds 
are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  do  feldom  rue  till 
the  Year  after.  When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and  either  planted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  or  into  aNurfery  Bed, 
at  four  Inches  diftance  to  get  Strength,  obferving  to  made 
them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  trefh  Root , 
after  which,  thofe  which  are  planted  out  lor  good,  will 
require  no  other  Treatment,  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  as  they  advance  in  Height,  they 
fhould  be  fupported  by  Sticks,  otherwife  the  ftiong 
Winds  in  Autumn  often  break  them  ;  and  thofe  which 
were  placed  in  aNurfery  Bed,  when  they  have  obtained 
proper  Strength,  Ihould  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted 
with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  where  they  are  de¬ 
figned  to  Hand  for  flowering. 

As  thefe  Plants  continue  to  produce  Flowers  till 
the  Froft  puts  a  Stop  to  them,  fo  they  merit  a  Place  in 
every  curious  Garden,  efpecially  thofe  which  do  not 
ramble  and  fpread  too  much.  The  firft  is  the  lead  de¬ 
fer  vin^  of  either,  fo  is  feldom  preferved,  but  in  Bota- 
nick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

CORIANDRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant  318.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  31 6.  Tab.  168.  [of  K optxvfyov,  of  Kept?,  Gr. 
a  Tick  ;  fo  called  either  becaufe  it  has  the  Scent  of  this 
Infeft,  or,  as  others  fay,  becaufe  it  drives  away  or  kills 
them  ;  and  ’fW/xgp,  Gr.  the  Ifle  where  it  grew  plentiful¬ 
ly,]  Coriander. 

The  Char  abler  s  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbellate d  Flower ,  the  univerfal 
Umbel  hath  but  few  Rays ,  the  particular  Umbels  have 
many.  The  firft  hath  no  Involucrum ,  but  the  latter  hath 
a  three  leaved  one  -,  the  proper  Empalement  is  divided  into 
five  Parts ,  the  Rays  of  the  principal  Umbel  are  differ  m ; 
the  hermaphrodite  Flowers ,  which  form  the  Dijk,  have  five 
equal  Hear t-Jhaped  Petals  which  are  inflex  ed,  but  thofe  of  the 
Rays  have  five  unequal  Petals  of  the  fame  Form ;  they  have 
each  five  Stamina ,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits.  The 
Germen  which  is  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupports  two 
Styles  crowned  by  fmall  radiated  Stigmas ;  the  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  fpherical  Fruit,  divided  into  two  Parts , 
each  having  a  hemispherical  concave  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Bigynia. 
The  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  Tour- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  third  Sedtion  of  his  feventh  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  umbellated  Flowers  ranged 
circularly ,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  two  round ,  thick 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coriandrum frudlibus globofis.  Hort .  Cliff.  100. 
Coriander  with  globular  Fruit.  This  is  the  Coriandrum 
majus.  C.B.P.  158.  Greater  Coriander. 

2.  Coriandrum  frudlibus  didymis.  Hort.  Cliff.  100. 
Coriander  with  twin  Fruit.  This  is  the  Coriandrum  mi¬ 
nus  tefticulatum.  C.  B.  P.  158.  Smaller  tefticulated  Co¬ 
riander. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Species  is  the  molt  common  Kind, 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  European  Gardens  and  Fields 
for  the  Seeds,  which  are  ufed  in  Medicine.  The  fe¬ 
cond  Sort  is  lefs  common  than  the  firft,  and  is  feldom 
found  but  in  Botanick  Gardens  in  thefe  Parts  of  Europe. 
Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  South  of  France ,  in 
Spain  and  Italy ,  but  the  firft  Sort  has  been  long  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  the  Gardens  and  Fields ;  though  at  prefent  there 
is  not  near  fo  much  of  it  fown  in  England  as  was  fome 
Years  paft. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  flowing  their  Seeds 
early  in  the  Spring,  in  an  open  Situation,  in  a  Bed  of 
good  frelh  Earth  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  Ihould  be  hoed  out  to  about  four  Inches  Diftance 
every  Way,  clearing  them  from  Weeds;  by  which 
Management  thefe  Plants  will  grow  ftrong,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  Quantity  of  good  Seeds.  The  firft  Sort 
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was  formerly  Cultivated  in  theGardens  as  a  SalladHerb. 
If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fown  in  Autumn,  the 
Plants  will  rife  much  ftronger,  and  produce  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Seeds,  than  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring. 

CORIARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  458.  Niffol.  Alt. 
Reg.  1 7 1 1 .  Myrtle  leaved  Sumach,  vulgb. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants ;  the  male 
Flowers  have  a  five  leaved  Empalement ;  the  Flower  has 
five  Leaves ,  which  are  joined  to  the  Empalement  ;  theft 
have  ten  Jlender  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits  ; 
the  female  Flowers  have  the  like  Empalement ,  and  the  fame 
Number  of  Petals ;  and  in  the  Center  are  placed  five  Point - 
als,  which  turn  to  a  Berry ,  inclofing  five  Kidney-Jhaped 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  C o r  1  a  r  1  a  foliis  ovato  oblongis.  Hort.  Upfal.  299. 
Myrtle  leaved  Sumach,  with  oblong,  oval  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Coriaria  vulgaris  mas.  Niffol.  Adi.  1711. 
Male  Myrtle  leaved  Sumach. 

2.  Coriaria  vulgaris fcvmina.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Fe¬ 
male  Myrtle  leaved  Sumach. 

The  Sort  with  male  Flowers  is  the  moft  common  in 
England ,  the  other  being  very  rarely  feen  in  any  of  the 
Gardens.  Thefe  grow  wild  in  great  Plenty  about  Mont¬ 
pelier  in  France ,  where  it  is  ufed  for  Taning  of  Leather  ; 
and,  from  this  Ufe,  has  been  titled  by  the  Botanifts, 
Rhus  coriariorum  ;  i.  e.  Tanners  Sumach. 

Thefe  Shrubs  feldom  grow  more  than  three  or  four 
Feet  high  ;  and  as  they  creep  at  the  Root,  they  fend 
forth  many  Stems,  whereby  they  form  a  Thicket ;  fo 
may  be  planted  to  fill  up  Vacancies  in  Wildernefs  Quar¬ 
ters  ;  but  they  are  improper  for  fmall  Gardens,  where 
they  will  take  up  too  much  Room  ;  and  as  there  is  no 
great  Beauty  in  the  Flowers,  they  are  only  admited  for 
Variety. 

It  is  ftrange  that  Monfieur  Niffol ,  who  lived  upon 

the  Place  where  thefe  grew  in  Plenty,  who  conftituted 

this  Genus,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  at  Parisy 

has  taken  no  Notice  of  their  being  male  and  female  in 

different  Plants. 

» 

It  may  be  propagated  plentifully  from  the  Suckers, 
which  are  produced  from  the  creeping  Roots  in  great 
Abundance  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  taken  off'  in  March ,  and 
planted  into  a  Nurfery,  to  form  good  Roots ;  where 
they  may  continue  one  or  two  Years,  and  then  muft  be 
removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

This  Plant  delights  in  a  loamy  Soil,  which  is  not  too 
ftiff ;  and  fhould  be  placed  where  it  may  have  Shelter 
from  the  North  and  Eaft  Winds  ;  where  it  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well,  and  will 
flower  better  than  if  it  is  preferved  in  Pots,  and  fhel- 
tered  in  the  Winter,  as  hath  been  by  fome  pradtifed. 

CORINDUM.  See  Cardiofpermum. 

CORIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  21 6.  Tourn.  Inft.  652. 
Tab.  423.  We  have  no  Englijh  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  with  a 
fwelling  Belly ,  but  clofed  at  the  Top ,  where  it  is  divided 
into  five  Parts ,  which  are  crowned  by  five  Spines ;  the 
Flower  hath  one  ringent  Petal ,  whofe  Tube  is  the  Length 
of  the  Empalement ,  and  fpread  open  at  the  Top  where  it  is 
divided  into  five  oblong  Segments ,  which  are  obtufe  and  in¬ 
dented  ;  it  hath  five  briftly  Stamina ,  terminated  by  ftngle 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  round  Germen ,  J up- 
porting  a  Jlender  declining  Style ,  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma ; 
the  Empalement  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Cap  file  hav¬ 
ing  five  Valves ,  inclofing  fever al  fmall  oval  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Specie  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  L  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaeus' s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled  Pentandria  Mcnogynia ,  the 
Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

Cor  is.  Hort.  Clff.  68.  This  is  the  Coris  ccerulea 
maritima.  C.  B.  P.  280.  Blue  maritime  Coris. 

There  are  two  other  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  with  a 
red,  and  the  other  a  white  Flower,  but  thefe  are  only 
accidental  Varieties  arifing  from  the  fame  Seeds. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  Plants  grow  wild  about  Montpelier ,  and  in 
molt  Places  in  the  South  of  France  ;  they  feldom  grow 
above  fix  Inches  high,  and  fpread  near  the  Surface  ot 
the  Ground  like  Heath ;  and  in  June ,  when  they  are 
full  of  Flowers,  they  make  a  very  pretty  Appearance. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  ot  their  Seeds 
in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  freth  Earth  •,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  about  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted,  fome  of  them  into  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light 
Earth,  that  they  may  be  flickered  in  Winter*,  and  the 
others  into  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well ;  but  in  fevere 
Froft  they  are  generally  deftroyed  ;  for  which  Reafon, 
it  will  be  proper  to  have  fome  Plants  of  each  Sort  in 
Pots,  which  may  be  put  under  a  common  hotBedFrame 
in  Winter,  where  they  may  be  covered  in  frofty  Weather : 
But  when  it  is  mild,  they  fhould  have  a  great  Share  of 
free  Air.  Thefe  Plants  fometimes  produce  ripe  Seeds 
in  England  -,  but  as  they  do  not  conftantly  perfedt  their 
Seeds,  it  will  be  proper  to  increafe  them  from  Slips  and 
Curings  ;  which  will  take  Root,  if  planted  in  Augufl 
on  a  very  gentle  hot  Bed,  and  (haded  from  the  Sun, 
and  duly  watered. 

CORISPER MUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  12.  Juft. 
All.  R.  S.  1712.  Tickfeed. 

The  Char  aliens  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  it  hath  two  compreffed 
incurved  Petals  which  fiand  cppofite  and  are  equal ;  it  hath 
one ,  two ,  or  three  Stamina ,  which  are  porter  than  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits.  It  hath  a  comprejfed , 
pointed  Germen ,  fupporting  two  hairy  Styles  crowned  by  a- 
cute  Summits.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  one  oval 
eomprejjed  Seed  with  an  acute  Border. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Se&ion 
of  Linnaeus'  s  fir  ft  Clafs,  entitled,  Monandria  Digynia ,  the 
Flower  having  one  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Corispermum  floribus  lateralibus.  FLort.  Upfal. 

2.  Tickfeed  with  Flowers  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Corijpermum  Hyffopifolium.  Jufs.  All.  R.  1J12. 
Fly  Hop  leaved  Tickfeed. 

2.  Corispermum  fpicis  fquarrofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  3. 
Tickfeed  with  rough  Spikes.  This  is  the  Rhagroftis 
foliis  arundinaceis.  Buxb.  Cent.  3.  p.  30.  Rhagroftis  with 
Reed-like  Leaves. 

Thele  Plants  are  preferred  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
the  fake  of  Variety  ;  but  they  have  no  Beauty,  (0  are 
feldom  cultivated  in  other  Gardens. 

The  firft  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which,  if  fuffered  to 
fcatter  its  Seeds,  the  Ground  will  be  plentifully  flocked 
with  the  Plants  ;  which  will  require  no  other  Care,  but 
to  prevent  the  Weeds  from  over  growing  them. 

The  fecond  will  not  grow  but  in  marfhy  Places, 
where  there  is  Handing  Water  •,  over  the  Surface  of 
which  this  Plant  will  foon  extend,  when  once  it  is  efta- 
bli  fired. 

As  we  had  no  Englijh  Name  to  this  Genus,  I  have 
given  it  this  of  Tickfeed  ;  which  correfponds  with  the 
Latin  Name. 

CORK-TREE.  See  Quercus. 

CORN-FLAG.  See  Gladiolus. 

CGRNICULATE-PLANTS  [Plant*  CorniculaU , 
are  fuch,  as  after  each  Flower,  produce  many  horned 
Seed  Pods,  called  Siliqua .] 

CORN-MARIGOLD.  See  Chryfanthemum. 

CORN-S  ALL. AD.  See  Valerianella. 

CORK  US.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  139.  Fourn.  Inft.  6 41. 
Lab.  410.  [fo  called,  of  Cornu,  Lat.  a  Horn  ;  becaufe 
us  Wood,  or  the  Onicle  of  its  Fruit,  is  hard  as  a 
Horn.]  The  Cornelian  Cherry. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

It  hath  many  Flowers  which  are  included  in  one  common 
four  leaved  Involucrum ,  which  is  coloured.  Fhe  Flowers 
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have  each  a  fmall  Empalement,  fiting  on  the  Germen  which 
is  indented  in  four  Parts.  They  have  four  plain  Petals, 
which  are  fmaller  than  the  Leaves  of  the  Invo lucrum,  and 
four  ere  hi  Stamina ,  which  are  longer  than  the  Petals ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundifh  Summits ;  the  round  Germen  fituated  be  - 
low  the  Empalement ,  fupports  a  f lender  Style  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval, 
or  roundifh  Berry  inclofing  a  Nut  with  two  Cells ,  having 
an  oblong  Kernel. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion 
of  Limans' s  fourth  Clafs,  entitled,  Fetrandria  Monogy- 
nia.  The  Flowers  having  four  Stamina  and  but  one 
Style  :  Fournefort  places  it  in  the  ninth  Seftion  of  his 
twenty -firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Frees  and  Shrubs 
with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  a  flony 
Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cornus  arborea ,  cymis  nudis.  it.  IV-goth.  Lin.  Spy 
Plant.  117.  Dogwood  Tree  with  naked  Shoots.  This 
is  the  Cornus  fcemina.  C.  B.  P.  447.  Female  Dog¬ 
wood,  and  the  Virga  Sanguinea.  Matth.  Bloody  1  wig. 

2.  Cornus  arborea ,  umbellis  Involucrum  wquantibus . 
Hort.  Cliff.  38.  Tree  Dogwood  with  Umbels  equal  in 
the  Involucrum.  This  is  the  Cornus  hortenfis  mas.  C.B. 
P.  447.  Male  Cornel  or  Cornelian  Cherry  Tree. 

3.  Cornus  arborea ,  involucro  maxima  ;  foliolis  obverse 
cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  38.  Tree  Dogwood  with  a  very 
large  Involucrum,  and  obverfe  Heart-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Cornus  mas,  Virginiana ,  flofculis  in  Corymbo 
digeftis,  a  perianthio  tetrapetalo  albo  radiatim  cinElis.  Pluk. 
Aim.  120.  Male  Virginia  Dogwood,  with  Flowers  col¬ 
lected  into  a  Corymbus,  furrounded  by  a  four  leaved 
white  Involucrum  difpofed  in  the  Form  of  Rays. 

4.  Cornus  arborea ,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  acutis ,  nervofis , 
floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Tree  Dogwood  with 
Spear-fhaped,  acute  Leaves,  which  are  veined,  and 
Flowers  difpofed  in  a  Corymbus  terminating  the  Branch¬ 
es.  This  is  the  Cornus  fcemina  Virginiana  anguftiore 
folio,  edit,  prior.  Female  Virginia  Dogwood  with  a  nar¬ 
rower  Leaf. 

5.  Cornus  arborea  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis,  floribus  co¬ 
rymbofis  terminalibus.  Tree  Dogwood  with  oval  Leaves 
having  Foot  Stalks,  and  Flowers  collected  into  a  Co¬ 
rymbus  at  the  End  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Cornus 
Americana  fylveftris,  domeftica  fimilis,  baccd  carulei  colo - 
ris  elegantifftma,  Amomum  Nov#  Anglia  quorundam.  Pluk. 
Phyt.Fab.  1 69./.  3.  Wild  American  Dogwood,  like 
the  cultivated,  with  very  beautiful  blue  Berries,  by 
fome  the  true  Amomum  of  New  England. 

6.  Cornus  arborea  foliis  lanceolatis ,  acutis,  glabris , 
Umbellis  involucro  minor ibus,  baccis  ovatis.  Tree  Dog¬ 
wood  with  fmooth,  Spear-fhaped,  pointed  Leaves,  Um¬ 
bels  fmaller  than  the  Involucrum,  and  oval  Berries. 
This  is  the  Cornus  fcemina  candidiffimis  foliis  Americana . 
Pluk.  Aim.  120.  Female  Dogwood  of  America  with 
very  white  Leaves,  commonly  called  Swamp  Dog¬ 
wood. 

7.  Cornus  arborea  foliis  oblongo  ovatis ,  nervofis,  in - 
feme  albis ,  floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Tree  Dog¬ 
wood  with  oblong,  oval,  veined  Leaves,  white  on  their 
under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Cornus  fylveftris 
frublu  albo.  Amman.  Ruth.  Wild  Dogwood  with  a  white 
Fruit. 

8.  Cornus  herbacea  ramis  binis.  FI.  Lapp.  §5. 
Herbaceous  Dogwood  with  double  Branches.  This  is 
the  Cornus  pumila  herbacea ,  chamapericlymenum  dibla. 
Hort.  Elth.  108.  Low  herbaceous- Dogwood,  called. 
Dwarf  Honeyfuckle. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  very  common  in  the^  Hedges 
in  divers  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  feldom  preierved.  in 
Gardens.  The  Fruit  of  this  Plant  is  often  brought  in¬ 
to  the  Markets,  and  fold  for  Buckthorn  Berries ;  from 
which  it  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed,  if  the  Berries  are 
opened  to  obferve  how  many  Stones  there  are  in  each  ; 
which  in  this  Fruit  is  but  one,  but  in  the  Buckthorn 
four*,  and  they  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  rubing  the 
Juice  of  the  Berries  on  Paper ;  that  of  the  Buckthorn 
will  ftain  the  Paper  green,  whereas  the  Juice  of  this 
I  ftains  it  purple.  This  Tree  is  called  Virga  Sanguinea, 
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from  the  young  Shoots  being  of  a  fine  red  Colour. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  Tree  with  variegated  Leaves, 
which  is  preferved  in  the  Nurferies,  but  is  not  much 
cftccmcd. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Englijh  Gar 
dens,  being  propagated  lor  it  Fruit;  which  is  by  many 
People  prelerved  to  make  Tarts.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine  as  an  Aftringent  and  Cooler.  There  is  alio  an 
officinal  Preparation  of  this  Fruit,  called,  Rob  de  Cor- 
nis.  Of  this  there  are  two  or  three  Varieties,  whu 
differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Fruit;  but  that  with  the 
red  Fruit  is  the  moft  common  in  England. 

As  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is  not  at  prefent  much 
efteemed,  the  Nurfery  Men  about  London  propagate 
this  Tree  as  one  of  the  Sorts  which  is  commonly  fold 
as  a  flowering  Shrub ;  and  is  by  fome  People  valued, 
lor  coming  fo  early  to  flower ;  for  if  the  Seafon  is  mild, 
the  Flowers  will  appear  by  the  Begining  of  February ; 
and  though  there  is  no  great  Beauty  in  the  Flowers, 
yet,  as  they  are  generally  produced  in  Plenty,  at  a  Sea 
foil  when  few  other  Flowers  appear,  a  few  Plants  of 
them  may  be  admired  for  Variety.  The.Fruit  of  this 
Tree  is  feldom  ripe  before  September.  The  Tree  will 
grow  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet  high,  and  make  a  large 
Head. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  American ,  from  whence  the  Seeds 
have  been  brought  to  England  ;  this  is  found  in  all  the 
Northern  Parts  of  America ,  as  are  alfo  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  fixth  Sorts,  being  Natives  of  the  Woods  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  ^  New -England,  Maryland,  and  Carolina.  Thefe 
are  all  of  them  very  hardy,  and  thrive  well  in  the  open 
Air  in  England ;  fo  are  cultivated  by  the  Nurfery  Men  near 
London,  to  add  to  the  Variety  of  their  hardy  Trees :  Thefe 
grow  to  the  fame  Height  with  our  common  female 
Dogberry,  and  make  a  much  better  Appearance.  The 
Shoots  of  the  fifth  Sort  are  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour 
in  Winter  ;  and  in  Summer  the  Leaves  being  large, 
and  of  a  whitilh  Colour  on  their  under  Side,  and  the 
Bunches  of  white  Flowers  growing  at  the  Extremity  of 
every  Branch,  renders  this  Shrub  valuable;  and  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  large  Bunches  of  blue  Berries  are  ripe, 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance. 

The  third  Sort  is  now  very  common  in  the  Nurferies, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  Name  of  Virginia  Dogwood  : 
This  Sort  is  of  a  much  humbler  Growth  than  either  of 
the  former,  feldom  rifing  above  feven  or  eight  Feet 
high.  This  is  generally  well  garnilhed  with  Leaves, 
which  are  larger  than  either  of  the  other  Sorts  ;  but 
this  is  not  fo  plentiful  of  Flowers,  nor  have  I  yet  feen 
any  of  thefe  Shrubs,  which  have  produced  Berries  in 
England,  though  the  Shrubs  are  as  hardy  as  the  other. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  a  red  Involucrum, 
or  Cover,  to  the  Flo.wers,  which  adds  to  the  Beauty 
of  the  Plant ;  this  was  found  wild  in  Virginia  by  Mr. 
Banifier,  and  afterward  by  Mr.  Catejly.  This  and  the 
former  Sort  are  great  Ornaments  to  the  Woods  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  firft  by  their  early  flowering  in  the  Spring,  be¬ 
fore  the  green  Leaves  appear ;  and  in  the  Winter  they 
are  alfo  beautiful,  when  the  Berries  are  ripe,  which  hang 
upon  the  Shrubs  till  the  Spring. 

The  eight  Sort  grows  upon  Cheviot  Hills  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland ,  and  alio  upon  the  Alps,  and  other  moun¬ 
tainous  Places  in  the  Northern  Countries ;  but  this  is 
very  difficult  to  prelerve  in  Gardens ;  the  only  Method 
is,  to  remove  the  Plants  from  the  Places  of  their  na¬ 
tural  Growth,  with  good  Balls  of  Earth'  to  their  Roots, 
and  plant  them  in  a  moift  fhady  Situation,  where  they 
are  not  annoyed  by-the  Roots  of  other  Plants.  In  fuch 
a  Situation  they  may  be  preferved  two  or  three  Years  ; 
but  it  rarely  happens  that  they  will  continue  longer. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Dogwood  may  be  propagated  by 
their  Seeds,  which,  if  Jown  in  Autumn  loon  after  they 
are  ripe,  will  moft  oi  them  come  up  the  following 
pring  ;  but  if  the  Seeos  are  notlown  in  Autumn,  they 
will  lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground  before  the  Plants  will  ap¬ 
pear;  and  when  the  Year  proves  dry,  they  will  fometimes 
remain  twoYears  in  the  Ground ;  therefore  the  Place  fhould 
not  be  difturbed,  where  thefe  Seeds  are  fown,  under 

WhJrhePllf  Ae  PlantS  fhould  noC  COme  UP  r°°ner. 

nenthH  lants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  duly  water¬ 


ed  in  dry  Weather,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds ;  anc 
the  Autumn  following,  they  may  be  removed,  anc 
planted  in  Beds  in  the  Nurfery,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  two  Years;  by  which  Time  they  will  be  fit  tc 
tranfplant,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  Suckers,  and  layino 
down  of  the  Branches;  moft  of  the  Sorts  produce  Plen* 
ty  of  Suckers,  efpecially  when  they  are  planted  on  ; 
moift  light  Soil,  which  may  be  taken  off  from  the  ole 
Plants  in  Autumn,  and  planted  into  a  Nurfery  for  a  Yeai 
or  two,  and  then  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Place; 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  but  thofe  Plants  which  are 
propagated  by  Suckers,  rarely  have  fo  good  Roots  as 
thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Layers,  and  being  mud 
more  inclinable  to  fhoot  out  Suckers,  whereby  they  will 
fill  the  Ground  round  them  with  their  Spawn;  they  are 
not  near  fo  valuable  as  thofe  Plants  which  are  raifec 
from  Layers. 

CORNUTIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  ij.  Lin.  Gen 
Plant.  684.  Agnanthus  Vaill.  Aft,  R.  iyi2.  [We 
have  no  Englijh  Name  for  this  Plant.  It  is  fo  called? 
from  Cornutus ,  a  Phyfician  of  Paris ,  who  publifhed  a 
Hiftory  of  Canada  Plants.] 

The  Charafters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  j mall  permanent  Empalement  of  ont 
Leaf,  which  is  tubular  and  indented  in  five  Parts  at  tht 
Lop.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal,  having  a  cylindrical 
Lube,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  four  Parts  at  the  L op, .  the  upper  Segment 
round,  and  ere  ft,  the  two  fide  ones  fpread  apart ,  and  tht 
lower,  is  round  and  entire  ;  it  hath  four  Stamina,  two  oj 
thefe  are  longer  than  the  L ube,  the  other  are  fhorter ,  they 
are  terminated  by  inclining  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fitu- 
ated  the  roundifh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  long  Style  divided 
into  two  Parts,  crowned  by  two  thick  Stigmas.  Lhe  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Berry ft  ting  upon  the  Em¬ 
palement,  inclofing^  fever al  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Didyna- 
mia  Angiofpermia.  The  Flowers  having  two  long,  and 
two  fhort  Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  a  Cap- 
fule.  r  | 

We  have  but  one  Specie  of  this  Plant. 

Cornuti a.  Hort.  Cliff.  319.  This  is  called  by 
Plumier,  Cornutia  flore  pyramidato  caruleo ,  foliis  incanis. 
Nov.  Gen.  32.  Cornutia  with  a  blue  pyramidal  Flow- . 
er  and  hoary  Leaves. 

This  Plant  was  firft  difeovered  by  Father  Plumier  in 
America,  who  gave  it  the  Name.  It  is  found  in  Plenty 
in  feveral  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  at  Cam- 
peachy  and  La  V era  Cruz  ;  from  both  which  Places  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds,  which  were  collected  by  my  late  ingeni¬ 
ous  Friend  Dr.  William  Houftoun,  and  afterward  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar ,  from  the  fame  Country.  It  grows  to 
the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet :  The  Branches  grow 
ftraggling,  and  the  Leaves  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes  at  the  Find  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour  ;  thefe  ufu- 
ally  appear  in  Autumn,  and  fometimes  will  remain  in 
Beauty  for  two  Months  or  more. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fhould  be  fown  early 
in  the  Spring  on  a  hot  Bed;  and  wherv-the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fepa- 
rate  Halfpenny  Pot,  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  \ 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obfervingto 
fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  » 
Time  they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  let  into  the  Bed,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  they 
muft  be  frequently  watered  (for  it  naturally  grows  on 
fwampy  Soils).  When  the  Plants  have  filled  thefe  Pots  ' 
with  their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  lhift'ed  into  others  of 
a  larger  Size,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  again,  where  j 
they  fhould  be  continued  till  Oftober ;  when  they  muft  j 
be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Tan  ;  for  otherwile  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  preferve 
it  through  the  Winter.  I  he  Stove  in  which  thefe  Plants 
are  placed,  fhould  be  kept  to  the  temperate  Heat  mark-  •. 
ed  on  Mr.  Fowler’s  I  hermometers,  which  will  agree 
better  with  them  than  a  hoter  Stove.  The  third  Tear 
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rrom  Seed  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  when  they  make  a 
ine  Appearance  in  the  Stove ;  but  they  never  perfect 
heir  Seeds  in  England. 

They  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  Cutings,  which, 
f  planted  into  Pots  filled  with  frefli  Earth,  and  plunged 
nto  a  Bark  Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them, 
tfill  take  Root,  and  muft  be  afterwards  treated  as  the 
eedling  Plants. 

CORONA  IMPERIALIS.  See  Fritillaria. 

CORONA  SOLIS.  See  Helianthus. 

CORONILLA.  Jointed-poded  Coluted. 

The  Characters  are, 

’The  Flower  hath  a  jhort  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf ,  which  is  comprefifed ,  bifid,  and  ereEl.  It  hath  a 
Butterfly  Flower ,  whofie  Standard  is  Heart  -Jhaped,  and  re- 
foxed  on  each  Side.  The  Wings  are  oval ,  and  join  at  the 
Top.  The  Keel  is  fihorter  than  the  Wings,  and  is  pointed 
%nd  comprefijed.  It  hath  nine  Stamina ,  which  are  united , 
and  one  flanding  fingle,  which  are  broad  at  the  Top ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  fimall  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  ob¬ 
long  taper  Germen,  fiupporting  a  briflly  rifing  Style ,  crown¬ 
’d  by  an  obtufie  Stigma -.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
taper  jointed  Pod,  inclofing  oblong  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
af  Linnaeus's  feventeenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Biadelphia  De- 
tandria,  the  Flower  having  ten  Stamina,  nine  of  which 
are  united,  and  one  Hands  fingle.  To  this  Genus  Dr. 
Linnaus  has  joined  the  Emerus  of  Cafalpinus,  and  the 
Securidaca  of  Tournefort,  whereby  he  multiplies  the  Spe¬ 
cies  ;  but  as  thefe  differ  effentially  in  their  Fructification, 
fo  I  fhall  treat  of  them  feparately,  following  the  Exam¬ 
ple  of  all  the  former  Botanifls. 

Tournefort  places  this  in  the  third  SeCtion  of  his  twen- 
ty-firH  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with 
a  Butterfly  Flower ,  whofie  Leaves  are  ranged  along  the 
Mid-rib ,  for  the  moft  part  by  Pairs. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coronilla  fruticofa,  foliolis  emarginatis ,  extimo 
minore.  Shrubby  Coronilla ,  whofe  leffer  Leaves  are  in¬ 
dented,  and  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  fmaller.  This  is 
the  Coronilla  maritima  glauco  folio.  Tourn.  Infl.  650.  Ma¬ 
ritime  Coronilla  with  a  Sea-green  Leaf. 

2.  Coronilla  fruticofa  foliolis  undents ,  extimo  ma¬ 
ture.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  743.  Shrubby  Coronilla  with  eleven 
fmall  Leaves,  the  outer  being  the  largeH.  This  is  the 
Coronilla  argentea  Cretica.  Tourn.  Injl.  650.  Silvery  Co¬ 
ronilla  of  Crete. 

3.  Coronilla  fruticofa  Jiipulis  fubrotundis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  742.  Shrubby  Coronilla  with  roundifh  Stipulae. 
This  is  the  Coronilla  five  Colutea  minima.  Lob.  Icon.  87. 
Smaller  Coronilla ,  or  Colutea. 

4.  Coronilla  fruticofa  enneaphylla,  foliolis  emargina- 
tis ,  Jiipulis  majoribus  fubrotundis.  Shrubby  nine  leaved 
Coronilla,  whofe  final!  Leaves  are  indented,  and  having 
larger  roundifh  Stipulae.  This  is  the  Coronilla  filiquis 
if  feminibus  craffionbus.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  650.  Coronilla 
with  thicker  Pods  and  Seeds. 

5.  Coronilla  foliolis  plurimis,  ovatis ,  caule  fuffru- 
ticofo  declinato ,  pedunculis  longioribus.  Coronilla  with 
many,  oval  Lobes,  a  declining  Stalk,  fomewhat 
fhrubby,  and  longer  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Coronilla  minima.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  650.  Smal- 
leH  Coronilla. 

6.  Coronilla  herbacea ,  leguminibus  ere  If  is,  teretibus , 
torofis,  numerofis,  foliis  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  363.  Herba¬ 
ceous  Coronilla  with  many,  taper,  eredt  Pods,  and  finooth 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Coronilla  herbacea  fiore  vario.  Tourn. 
Infl.  650.  Herbaceous  Coronilla  with  a  various  coloured 
Flower. 

7.  Coronilla  herbacea ,  leguminibus  quints,  ereElis, 
teretibus ,  articidatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  387.  Herbaceous  Co¬ 
ronilla  with  five,  taper,  eredt,  jointed  Pods.  This  is 
the  Coronilla  Cretica  herbacea,  fiore  parvo  purpurafeente. 
Tourn.  Cor.  44.  Herbaceous  Coronilla  of  Crete ,  with  a 
final!  purplifli  Flower. 

8.  Coronilla  herbacea  leguminibus  numerofis,  radia- 
tis,  crafjiorilus,  articidatis ,  foliolis  fubius  glands.  Herba- 
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ceous  Coronilla  with  many  thick  jointed  Pods,  difpofed 
like  Rays,  and  fmaller  Leaves  of  a  Sea-green  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side.  This  is  the  Coronilla  orientalis  herbacea,  fiore 
magno  luteo.  Tourn.  Cor.  44.  Ealtern  Coronilla  with 
an  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

9.  Coronilla  caule  hirfuto ,  Volubili,  foliolis  quinis 
ovatis,  floribus  binis,  ereEiis ,  axillaribus ,  leguminibus  erec- 
tis,  villofis.  Coronilla  with  a  twining  hairy  Stalk,  five 
oval  Leaves,  two  Flowers  growing  eredt  on  the  Sides  of 
the  Branches,  and  upright  hairy  Pods.  This  is  the  Co¬ 
ronilla  fcandens  pentaphylla.  Plum.  Cat.  19.  Climbing 
five  leaved  Coronilla. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  humble  Shrub,  which  feldom  riles 
more  than  two  Feet  high,  with  a  fhrubby  branching 
Stalk,  garnifhed  clofely  with  winged  Leaves,  each  be¬ 
ing  generally  compofed  of  five  Pair  of  fmall  Leaves  (or 
Lobes)  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  narrow  at 
their  Bafe,  and  broad  at  the  Top,  where  they  are  round- 
ifh  and  indented  ;  they  are  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  and 
continfie  all  the  Year.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on 
llender  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  on 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches,  leveral  Handing  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  roundifh  Bunch  ;  they  are  of  the  Butterfly,  or 
Pea-bloom  Kind,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  ha¬ 
ving  a  very  Hrong  Odour,  which  to  fome  Perfons  is 
agreeable,  but  to  others  the  contrary.  This  flowers  in 
April  and  May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  the 
Spring,  either  upon  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  or  on  a  warm 
Border  oi  light  frefh  Earth  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up  about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  either  into  Pots,  or  in  a  Bed  of  good  rich  Earth, 
at  about  four  or  five  Inches  Diflance  every  Way,  where 
they  may  remain  until  they  have  obtained  Strength  e- 
nough  to  plant  out  for  good,  which  fhould  be  either  in¬ 
to  Pots  filled  with  good  frefh  Earth,  or  in  a  warm  fi¬ 
tuated  Border  •,  in  which,  if  the  Winter  is  not  too  fe- 
vere,  they  will  abide  very  well,  provided  they  are  in  a 
dry  Soil. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Shrub  of  the  fame  Size  with  the 
firfl,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  Number  of  fmall 
Leaves  (or  Lobes)  on  each  Mid-rib  ;  thefe  having  nine 
or  eleven  and  they  are  of  a  Silver  Colour,  but  the  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Pods  are  the  fame.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time, 
and  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  very  low  fhrubby  Plant,  feldom 
rifing  a  Foot  high,  but  the  Stalks  are  fhrubby  •,  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  many  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
many  fmall  oval  Lobes  placed  along  the  Mid-rib  by 
Pairs,  and  ending  in  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  ftand 
upon  long  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  yellow,  and  grow  toge¬ 
ther  in  clofe  Bunches.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  are  ripe  in  Auguft. 

This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  is  propagated  by 
Seeds  ;  they  may  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in 
April,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  and 
alfo  to  refrefh  them  with  Water,  when  they  require  it. 
After  they  are  well  rooted,  they  will  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds ;  the 
next  Year  they  will  flower,  and  if  they  are  on  a  dry 
Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situation,  they  will  continue  many 
Years. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  nearly  like  the  firff,  but  hath  fewer 
Pinnae  on  each  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers  are  larger,  and 
have  little  Scent.  The  Pods  and  Seeds  are  much  larger, 
and  the  Plants  are  not  quite  fo  hardy.  This  flowers  in 
May  and  June,  but  rarely  perfects  Seeds  in  England  •,  it 
requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  firff,  but  in  Winter 
the  Plants  fhould  be  lheltered,  otherwife  hard  FroHs 
will  defiroy  them. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  low  trailing  Plant,  with  fhrubby 
Stalks,  which  fpread  near  the  Ground,  and  are  garnifn- 
ed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  many  Pair  of 
fmall  Leaves  placed  along  the  Mid- rib,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  •,  thefe  are  oval,  and  of  a  bright  green,  the 
Flowers  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  in  clofe  Bunches, 
they  are  yellow,  and  without  Scent.  It  flowers  in  May , 
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and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  propagated  by 
Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  third,  and  requires  the 
fame  Treatment. 

The  fixth  Sort  dies  down  every  Winter,  but  rues  a- 
gain  the  fucceeding  Spring  ;  thefe  rife  to  the  Height 
of  five  or  fix  Feet,  where  they  have  Support,  otherwife 
they  trail  on  the  Ground  ;  they  are  garnilhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  oblong  lmall  Pin¬ 
nae,  which  are  fometimes  placed  by  Pairs,  and  at  other 
Times  are  alternate,  ending  in  a  fingle  one,  they  are  of 
a  deep  green.  The  Flowers  come  out  on  long  Foot 
Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  many  growing 
together  in  round  Bunches  j  they  are  variable  from  a 
deep  to  a  light  purple,  mixed  with  white,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  (lender  Pods  from  two  to  three  Inches  long, 
ftanding  eredt.  This  Plant  flowers  in  June,  July ,  and 
Auguft,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  The  Roots 
of  this  Plant  creep  very  far  under  Ground,  by  which 
the  Plant  increafes  greatly  ;  which,  when  permited  to 
remain  unremoved  for  two  or  three  Years,  will  fpread 
and  overbear  whatever  Plants  grow  near  it,  for  which 
Reafon  the  Roots  fhould  be  confined,  and  it  fhould  be 
planted  at  a  Diftance  from  any  other  Plants  •,  it  will 
grow  in  almofl  any  Soil  and  Situation,  but  thrives  bed 
in  a  warm  funny  Expofure,  in  which  the  Flowers  will  alfo 
be  much  fairer,  and  in  greater  Quantities.  This  Plant 
was  formerly  cultivated  to  feed  Cattle. 

The  feventh  Sort  hath  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  which 
rifes  two  Feet  high,  garnilhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  fix  Pair  of  Email  Leaves,  placed  along  the 
Mid- rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are 
larger  than  thole  of  the  fixth  Sort,  and  broader  at  the 
Top.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  but  they  are  fhorter  than  thofe 
of  the  fixth  Sort,  and  luftain  fmaller  Heads  of  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  five  taper  jointed  Pods,  near 
two  Inches  long. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  Archipelago,  from  whence  Tournefort  lent  the  Seeds 
to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  the  Spring, 
where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thined  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  and  afterward  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which 
is  all  the  Culture  they  will  require.  In  June  they  will 
flower,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  ’Tournefort ,  in 
the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an 
annual  Stalk,  which  rifes  upward  of  two  Feet  high, 
ftanding  ereft.  The  Leaves  are  compofed  of  five  or  fix 
Pair  of  lmall  oblong  Leaves,  ranged  along  the  Mid¬ 
rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  ftrong,  and  upward  of  fix 
Inches  in  Length,  fupporting  large  Bunches  of  yellow 
Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  thick  Pods  about 
an  Inch  long.  I  his  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  in 
warm  Sealons  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  there 
is  a  Variety  of  this  with  large  white  Flowers. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  warm  Border  of  light  Earth  in  the  Spring, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully 
cleaned  from  Weeds ;  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranfpl anted  into  a  warm  Border,  where  they 
are  to  remain,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  Care  in  Summer,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds ;  and  in  Autumn,  when  the  Stalks  are  decayed, 
if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is  covered  with  fome  old 
Tan  to  keep  out  the  Froft,  it  will  be  a  fecure  Method 
to  preferve  the  Roots.  The  fecond  Year  the  Plants 
will  flower,  and,  if  the  fame  Care  is  taken  in  Winter 
the  Roots  may  be  continued  fome  Years. 

The  ninth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plumier  in 
America.  I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  from  Car- 
tbtgena,  which  were  fent  me  by  my  late  ingenious 
v  nend  Dr.  William  Houftoun  ;  this  hath  a  (lender  twi- 
mng  Stalk,  which  is  hairy,  and  of  a  brown  Colour 
twill  mg  round  any  of  the  Shrubs  which  Hand  near  it’ 
whereby  ,t  nfes  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  and  is  garmfc 
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with  winged  Leaves,  for  the  moll  Part  compofed  of 
five  oval  Lobes,  one  Inch  long,  and  Half  an  Inch 
broad,  of  a  deep  green.  The  Flowers  come  out  by 
Pairs  at  each  Joint,  (landing  on  very  fhort  feparate 
Foot  Stalks  eredl,  they  are  large,  and  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  jointed  Pods,  more 
than  three  Inches  long,  which  are  covered  with  fhort ; 
loft,  white,  hairy  Down,  and  ftand  erecl.  This  Plane 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in 
the  Spring  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
Halfpenny  Pot  filled  with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  Time 
they  fhould  have  Air  and  Water  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  when  they  have  filled  thefe 
Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  Pots 
of  a  larger  Size,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  ao-ain 
where  they  muft  remain  until  Autumn,  when  they  ftmuld 
be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan. 
Thefe  Plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove' 
and  placed  among  Plants  which  require  a  moderate 
Heat ;  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower,  and  fhould  be 
fupported  by  tall  Sticks,  round  which  they  will  twine  as 
Hops  do  ;  for  if  they  have  not  this  Support,  they  will 
twill  round  other  Plants  and  fpoil  them.  Thefe  are  ve¬ 
ry  proper  Plants  to  place  againft  an  Efpalier  on  the  back 
Part  of  the  Stove,  amongft  other  climbing  Plants 
where  they  will  make  an  agreeable  Variety. 

If  the  Plants  are  carefully  managed  in  the  Winter  - 
they  may  be  prelerved  two  or  three  Years,  and  will  an¬ 
nually  flower  in  July,  and  fometimes  they  will  produce 
ripe  Seeds  in  England. 
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See  Plantago. 


CORTUSA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  181.  [This  Plant  is 
fo  called  from  Cortufus ,  a  famous  Botanift,  who  firft 
brought  it  into  Ufe.]  Bears  Ear  Sanicle. 

The  Char  a  Piers  are. 

The  P'lower  hath  a  J, mall,  fpreading,  permanent  Empale- 
ment,  which  is  indented  at  the  Brim  in  five  Parts  this 
hath  one  Wheel-Jhaped  Petal,  fpreading  open  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim,  halving  five  pro¬ 
minent  Tubercles  at  the  Bafe.  It  hath  five  fhort  obtufe 
Stamina,  which  are  terminated  by  oblong  ere  Pi  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  fixed  an  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  aflendtr 
Style,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval ,  oblong ,  pointed  Capfule ,  having  two  longi¬ 
tudinal  Furrows ,  and  one  Cell,  opening  with  two  Valves , 
and  filled  with  fmall  oblong  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnmus' s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Monogyma,  the 
Flower  having  five  Stamina,  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cortusa  calycibus  corolla  brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1 44.  Bears  Ear  Sanicle,  with  an  Empalement 
fhorter  than  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Cortufa  Matthioli. 
Chf  Hifi.  1.  p.  30 7.  Bears  Ear  Sanicle  of  Matthiolus. 

2.  Cortusa  calycibus  corollum  excedentibus.  Am<en. 
Acad.  2.  p,  340.  Bears  Ear  Sanicle  with  an  EmDale- 
ment  longer  than  the  Petal. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  the  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Auftria,  and  in  Siberia.  This  Plant  fends  out 
many  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  which  are  a  little  indent¬ 
ed  on  the  Edges,  and  form  a  Sort  of  Head,  like  the 
Auricula.  The  boot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come- out  in 
the  Center  of  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  rife  about  four  Inches 
high,  and  fupport  an  Umbel  of  Flowers,  each  fiting 
on  a  flendei  feparate  fhort  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a 
Flelh  Colour,  and  fpread  open  like  thofe  of  Auricula. 
It  flowers  in  April ,  but  doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  the 
Gardens,  for  this  Plant  is  with  great  Difficulty  kept  in 
a  Garden.  I  he  only  Method  by  which  I  could  ever 
preferve  it,  has  been  by  planting  the  Plants  in  Pots, 
and  placing  them  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where  they  were 
duly  watered  in  dry  Weather  ;  in  this  Place  they  con- 
ftandy  remained  both  Summer  and  Winter,  for  the 
Cold  will  not  dellroy  them  ;  the  Earth  for  this  Plant 
/“Quid  be  lights  and  not  too  rich  ;  for  Dung  is  very  in* 

jurious 
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jarious  to  it.  As  this  very  rarely  produces  any  Seeds  in 
England f,  the  only  Method  to  propagate  it  is,  by  parting 
the  Roots  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pra&ifed  for  Auri¬ 
culas  •,  the  belt  Time  for  this  is  about  Michaelmas, 
foon  after  which  the  Leaves  decay. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  very  like  the  firft,  but  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  much  lefs,  and  their  Empalements  are  larger  ; 
this  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ,  but  is  with  great  Diffi¬ 
culty  kept  in  a  Garden. 

CORYLUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  953.  T burn.  Tnft.  R.  11. 
581.  [lo  called  from  Ko'pvX&,  Gr.  a  Hazel,  or  Filbert 
Tree.  It  is  alfo  called  Avellana ,  from  Avella,  a  Town 
in  Campania ,  where  it  grew  in  great  Plenty.]  The  Ha¬ 
zel,  or  Nut  Tree. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  growing  at  remote  Dif- 
tances  on  the  fame  free.  The  male  Flowers  are  produced 
in  long  fcaly  Katkins ,  each  Scale  including  a  fmgle  Flower , 
having  no  Petals ,  but  eight  Jhort  Stamina  faftened  to  the 
Side  of  the  Scale ,  and  terminated  by  oblong  ere  A  Summits. 
The  female  Flowers  are  included  in  the  future  Bud ,  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Branches  •,  thefe  have  a  thick  two  leaved  Peri- 
anthium,  torn  on  the  Border ,  fiting  under  the  Flower , 
when  it  is  Jhall,  but  afterward  is  enlarged  to  the  Size  of 
the  Fruit ;  it  hath  no  Petal  but  a  fmall  round  Germen 
occupies  the  Center ,  fupporting  two  briftly  Styles ,  which  are 
longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and  are  coloured ,  and  crowned 
by  two  fmgle  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  Nut ,  fhaved  at  the  Bafe ,  and  comprejfed  at  the  Top , 
ending  in  a  Point. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  entitled,  Moncecia  Poly¬ 
andries, ,  from  there  being  male  and  female  Flowers  on 
the  fame  Plant,  and  the  male  Flowers  having  many 
Stamina.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  firft  Seftion  of  his 
nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
with  Flowers  growing  in  Katkins. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Corylus  ftipulis  ovatis  obtufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  448. 
Hazel  Nut  with  oval  blunt  Stipulae.  This  is  the  Cory- 
lus  Sylvejlris.  C.  B.  P.  418.  Wild  Hazel  Nut. 

2.  CoryluS  Jlipulis  oblongis ,  obtufis ,  ramis  ereAiori- 
bus.  Hazel  with  oblong  blunt  Stipulae,  and  the  Branches 
growing  more  erect.  This  is  the  Corylus  fativa  fruAu 
oblongo.  C.  B.  P.  418.  The  Filbert. 

,  3.  Corylus  Jlipulis  linearibus  acutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  448. 
Hazel  with  narrow  acute  Stipulae.  This  is  the  Corylus 
Byzantina.  H.  L.  191.  Byzantine  Nut. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  common  in  many  Woods 
in  England ,  from  whence  the  Fruit  is  gathered  in  Plen¬ 
ty,  and  brought  to  the  London  Markets  by  the  Country 
People.  This  Tree  is  feldom  planted  in  Gardens  (ex¬ 
cept  by  Perfons  curious  in  Collections  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs)  it  delights  to  grow  on  a  moift  ftrong  Soil, 
and  may  be  plentifully  increafed  by  Suckers  from  the 
old  Plants,  or  by  laying  down  their  Branches,  which, 
in  one  Year’s  Time,  will  take  fufficient  Root  for  tranf- 
planting,  and  thefe  will  be  much  handfomer  and  better 
rooted  Plants  than  Suckers,  and  will  greatly  outgrow 
them,  efpecially  while  young. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  Fruit  growing  in  great 
Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  is  diftin¬ 
guiffied  by  the  Title  of  Clufter  Nut,  but  as  this  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  only  a  Variety,  which  accidentally  came 
from  the  other,  fo  I  have  not  diftinguiffied  it ;  however 
this  may  be  continued  by  Layers,  fo  the  Kind  may  al¬ 
ways  be  prefer ved. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  only  a 
feminal  Variety  from  the  firft,  which  hath  been  improved 
by  Culture,  but  this  is  very  doubtful,  for  I  have  feve- 
ral  Times  propagated  both  from  the  Nuts,  but  never 
have  found  them  vary  from  one  to  the  other,  though 
they  have  altered  in  the  Size  and  Colour  of  their  Fruit, 
from  the  Sorts  which  were  fown  ;  but  as  the  Shrubs  of 
this  grow  more  erect  than  thole  of  the  other,  and  the 
Stipule  are  different  in  their  Shape,  fo  I  have  enume¬ 
rated  it  as  a  diftinCt  Sort  •,  of  this  there  are  the  red  and 
white  Filberts,  both  which  are  fo  well  known,  as  to 
need  no  Defcription. 
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the  third  Sort  grows  naturally  near  Conftantinople ; 
the  Nuts  of  this  are  latge,  roundiffi,  and  in  Shape  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Hazel,  but  are  more  than  twice 
their  Size.  The  Cups  in  which  the  Nuts  grow,  are  ve¬ 
ry  large,  fo  as  almoft  to  cover  the  Nut,  and  is  deeply 
cut  at  the  Brim.  This  Sort  is  not  common  in  England , 
but  I  take  thofe  large  Nuts  which  are  annually  import¬ 
ed  from  Barcelona ,  in  Spain ,  to  be  of  the  fame  Kind* 
the  Nuts  being  fo  alike,  as  not  to  be  diftinguiffied,  when 
out  of  their  Cups ;  and  thofe  of  the  Spanifh  Sort,  come 
over  naked,  fo  I  cannot  with  Certainty  fay  how  they 
effentially  differ. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Nuts  i n  February which,  in  order  to  preferve  them 
good,  ffiould  be  kept  in  Sand  in  a  moift  Cellar,  where 
the  Vermin  cannot  come  at  thern  to  deftroy  them  *  nor 
ffiould  the  external  Air  be  excluded  from  them,  which 
would  occafion  their  growing  mouldy. 

The  Manner  of  fowing  the  Seeds  being  Well  known 
to  every  one,  I  need  not  here  mention  it,  efpecially  fince 
it  is  not  the  fureft  Way  to  obtain  the  Sorts  defired  ;  for 
they  feldom  prove  fo  good  as  the  Nuts  which  were  fown, 
or  at  leaft  not  one  in  four  of  them  will ;  and  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  propagating  them  by  Layers  being  not  only  the 
fureft,  but  alfo  moft  expeditious,  is  what  I  would  re¬ 
commend  to  every  one  who  would  cultivate  thefe  Trees 
for  the  Sake  of  their  Fruits. 

CORYMBIFEROUS  PLANTS  are  fuch  as  have 
a  compound  difcous  Flower,  but  their  Seeds  have  no 
Down  adhering  to  them.  The  Name  is  taken  from  the 
Manner  of  bearing  its  Flowers  in  Clufters,  and  fpread- 
ing  round  in  the  Form  of  an  Umbrella,  as  Onions,  (Ac. 
Ot  this  Kind  is  the  Corn  Marigold,  common  Ox  Eye, 
the  Daify,  Camomile,  Mugwort,  Feverfew,  (Ac. 

Mr.  Ray  diftinguiffies  them  into  fuch  as  have  a  radia-* 
ted  Flower,  as  the  Sun  Flower,  Marigold,  (Ac.  and  fuch 
as  have  a  naked  Flower,  as  the  Lavender  Cotton  and 
Tanfey,  and  alfo  thofe  that  are  akin  to  them,  as  Scabi¬ 
ous,  Teafel,  Carduus,  &c. 

CORYMBUS  [Kc'/w/stS^,  Gr.]  fignifies  among  Bota- 
nifts,  round  Clufters  of  Berries,  as  thofe  of  Ivy. 

Jungius  ufes  it  to  fignify  the  Extremity  of  a  Stalk,  fo 
fubdivided  and  laden  with  Flowers,  or  Fruits,  as  to  com- 
pofe  a  fpherical  Figure. 

It  is  alfo  by  modern  Botanifts  ufed  to  fignify  a  com¬ 
pound  difcous  Flower,  which  does  not  fly  away  in 
Down,  as  the  Chryfanthemum,  Daify,  Chryfocome,  (Ac. 
For  thefe  Kind  of  Flowers,  being  fpread  into  Breadth, 
do,  after  a  Sort,  refemble  an  Umbrella,  or  Bunch  of 
Ivy  Berries. 

COSTUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  3. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fimple  Spadix  and  Spatha ,  with  a  fmall  Em¬ 
palement,  divided  into  three  Parts,  fting  on  the  Germen. 
The  Flower  hath  three  concave  Petals ,  which  are  ere  A  and 
equal,  with  a  large  oblong  NeAarium  of  one  Leaf,  having 
two  Lips ,  the  lower  being  broad,  and  as  long  as  the  Petal. 
The  upper  is  Jhorter ,  and  Spear-Jhaped,  changing  to  a  Sta¬ 
mina  ;  this  is  faftened  to  the  upper  Lip  of  the  NeAarium , 
to  which  adheres  a  bipartite  Summit.  The  Germen  is  fitua- 
ted  within  the  Receptacle  of  the  Flower,  which  is  roundijh, 
fupporting  a  Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  comprejfed  indented 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  Cap- 
fule  with  three  Cells,  containing  fever al  triangular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  firft  Clafs,  entitled,  Monandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  but  one  Stamina,  and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Costus.  Hort.  Cliff.  2.  This  is  the  Coftus Arabicus. 
C.  B.  P.  3  6.  Arabian  Coftus. 

This  hath  a  fleffiy  jointed  Root,  like  that  of  Ginger, 
which  propagates  under  the  Surface  as  that  doth  ;  from 
which  arife  many  round  taper  herbaceous  Stalks,  which 
are  garniffied  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  embracing 
the  Stalks  like  thofe  of  Reed  ;  thefe  Stalks  rife  near 
two  Feet  high,  and  out  of  the  Center,  the  Club,  or 
Head  of  Flowers  is  produced,  which  j,s  near  two  Inches 
M  m  m  m  Tong, 
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long,  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Finger,  and  blunt  at  the 
Top,  compofed  of  feveral  leafy  Scales,  out  of  which 
the  Flowers  come  ;  thele  have  but  one  thin  white  Fe¬ 
tal,  which  is  of  fhort  Duration,  feldom  continuing  lon¬ 
ger  than  one  Day  before  it  fades,  and  is  never  fucceeded 
by  Seeds  in  this  Country.  The  Time  of  its  dowering  is 
very  uncertain,  for  fometimes  it  flowers  late  in  the 
Winter,  and  at  other  Times  it  has  flowered  in  Summer, 
fo  is  not  conftant  to  any  Seafon  in  England.  It  grows 
naturally  in  moil  Parts  of  India. 

This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  the  beft 
Time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  Spring,  before  the  Roots 
put  out  new  Stalks.  The  Roots  muft  not  be  divided 
too  fmall,  becaufe  that  will  prevent  their  flowering. 
They  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  filled  with  light  Kitchen 
Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the 
Stove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  and  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Ginger,  which  is 
fully  treated  of  under  the  Article  Amomum. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  were  formerly  imported 
from  India ,  and  were  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  of 
late  Years  they  have  not  been  regarded,  the  Roots  of 
Ginger  being  generally  fubftituted  for  thefe.. 

COTINUS.  See  Rhus. 

COTONE  A  MALUS.  See  Cydonia. 

COTONEASTER.  See  Mefpilus. 

COTULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  868.  Ananthocyclus. 
Vaill.  Adi.  Reg.  Scien.  1719.  Mayweed. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  in 
the  Lijk,  and  female  half  Florets ,  which  form  the  Rays  •, 
thefe  are  included  in  one  common  convex  Empalement ,  divi¬ 
ded  into  feveral  oval  Parts.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets 
are  tubular ,  and  cut  into  four  unequal  Parts  at  the  Lop 
thefe  have  four  fmall  Stamina ,  terminated  by  tubular  Sum¬ 
mits  ,  and  have  two  obtufe  Stigmas  -,  thefe  have  one ,  fmall, 
oval ,  angular  Seed  to  each.  Lhe  female  half  Florets  have 
an  oval  comprejfed  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style , 
crowned  by  two  Stigmas ,  but  have  no  Stamina  •,  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fingle  Heart-Jhaped  Seeds ,  plain  on  one  Side , 
and  convex  on  the  other ,  with  an  obtufe  Border. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seflion 
of  Linnaeus’ s  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  fuperflua ,  the  Plants  of  this  Seftion  have  herma¬ 
phrodite  and  female  Flowers,  which  are  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cotula  foliis  pinnato - multifidis,  corollis  radio  defli- 
tutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Mayweed  with  many  pointed, 
winged  Leaves,  and  no  Rays  to  the  Flower.  This  is 
the  Chamamelum  luteum  capite  aphyllo.  C.  B.  P.  135. 
Yellow  Chamomile  with  Heads  having  no  Rays. 

2.  Cotula  receptaculis  fib  t  us  inflat  is,  iurbinatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  .  Mayweed  whofe  Receptacles  are  fwollen  anc 
turbinated  beneath.  This  is  the  Cotula  Africana  calice 
eleganter  caejio.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.  495*  African  Mayweec 
with  an  elegant  bluifh  Empalement. 

3.  Co  Tula  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus ,  amplexicaulibus 
pinnatifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  417.  Mayweed  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk,  and  havino- 
many  Points.  1  his  is  the  Chrysanthemum  exoticuni  minus, 
capite  aphyllo ,  Chamaeeneli  nudi  facie.  Breyn.  Cent.  136 
Smaller  foreign  Coin  Marigold  without  Rays,  havino- 
the  Appearance  of  naked  Chamomile. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Italy ,  and  the 
Archipelago  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a 
branching  Stalk,  half  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  which  are  finely  divided  like  thol'e  of  Chamo¬ 
mile.  The  Flowers  are  produced  fingly  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  which  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  naked 
Chamomile,  but  the  Heads  rife  higher  in  the  Middle 
like  a  Pyramid.  This  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are 
permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  the 
Spring,  and  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them 

clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are 
too  clofe.  1 
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The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cap:  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant,  fending  out  many  branching  Stalks 
from  the  Root,  which  fpread  on  the  Ground,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  very  fine  divided  Leaves,  covered  with 
a  Lanugo,  or  Cotton.  The  Flowers  are  produced  fin- 
gly  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  arifing  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  ;  thefe  have  a  narrow  Border  of  white  Rays, 
with  a  pale  yellow  Difk.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Sort  muft  be 
railed  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will  ripen  their 
Seeds  very  well. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out 
trailing  Stalks  about  fix  Inches  long,  garnilhed  with 
fucculent  Leaves,  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  Buckfhorn 
Plaintain.  The  Flowers  grow  from  the  Divifions  of 
the  Stalks,  upon  fhort  weak  Foot  Stalks,  being  defti- 
tute  of  Rays  ;  they  are  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  and  ap¬ 
pear  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former.  If  the  Seeds 
of  this  Sort  are  fown  on  a  warm  Border,  where  the 
Plants  are  to  remain,  they  will  require  no  other  Cul¬ 
ture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  of  the  two  laft  Sorts  (land  erect,  when  they  firft  ap¬ 
pear,  but  fo  foon  as  the  Florets  are  impregnated,  and 
their  Colour  changes,  the  Foot  Stalks  become  very  flac¬ 
cid  toward  the  Top,  and  the  Flowers  hang  downward, 
but  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Foot  Stalks  become 
ftiff,  and  the  Heads  Hand  erect  for  tjie  Wind  to  difperfe 
the  Seeds. 

COTYLEDON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  512.  Lourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  90.  Lab.  19.  [K bjvXvbuv,  Gr.  of  K b]vxf  Gr. 
a  Cavity  ;  becaufe  the  Leaves  of  this .  are  cavated,  or 
hollowed  like  the  Navel,  or  becaufe  it  rel'embles  a  Vef- 
fel  wherewith  the  Antients  ufed  to  draw  W ater,  or  the 
hollow  of  the  Thigh,]  Navel  wort. 

The  Char  alders  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  fmall  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  di¬ 
vided  into  five  Parts  at  the  L op.  It  hath  one  Petal,  and 
is  Funnel-Jhaped,  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  .Brim  which 
turn  backward.  It  hath  five  Germina,  which  have  each 
a  fquamous,  concave  Nectar  him  at  the  Bafe,  and  each  fuf- 
tains  a  Style,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stamina ;  thefe  are  attend¬ 
ed  by  ten  erect  Stamina,  which  are  terminated  by.  ere  It  Sum¬ 
mits  having  four  Furrows ;  the  Germen  afterward  become 
fo  many  oblong,  fwelling  Cap  files ,  opening  longitudinally 
with  one  Valve,  and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
of  Linnaeus’ s  tenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Decandria  Pentagynia , 
The  Flower  having  ten  Stamina  and  five  Styles.  L our- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  fifth  Se&ion  of  his  firft  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Bell-floaped  Flower  of 
one  Leaf,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  compofed  of  feve¬ 
ral  Sheaths  or  Hujks. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cotyledon  foliis  cuculatis,  ferrato  deniatis,  alter- 
nis,  caule  ramofo ,  floribus  erebiis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  429. 
Navelwort  with  hooded  Leaves,  fharply  indented,  and 
growing  alternate,  and  a  branching  Stalk,  with  erect 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Cotyledon  major.  C.  B.  P.  285. 
Greater  Navelwort,  and  the  Umbilicus  Veneris.  Clufi  H. 

2.  Cotyledon  foliis  oblongis  fpinofo  mucronatis,  caule 
fpicato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  429.  Navelwort  with  oblong, 
pointed  Leaves,  ending  with  a  Spine,  and  afpikedStalk. 

3.  Cotyledon  foliis  ovalibus,  crenatis,  caule  fpicato 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  429.  Navelwort  with  oval,  crenated 
Leaves,  and  afpiked  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cotyledon  Cre- 
tica,  folio  oblongo,  fimbriato.  Hort.  Flth.  113.'  Lab.  95. 
Navelwort  of  Crete  with  an  oblong,  fringed  Leaf. 

4.  Cotyledon  foliis  femiglobofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  176I 
Navelwort  with  femiglobular  Leaves.  -This  is  the  Co¬ 
tyledon  Capenfis,  folio  femiglobato.  Hort.Elth.  112.  Lao. 
94.  Navelwort  of  the  Cape,  with  a  femiglobular  Leaf. 

5.  Cotyledon  foliis  fubrotundis ,  planis  integerrimis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  276.  Navelwort  with  roundifh,  plain,  en¬ 
tire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Sedum  Africanum  frutefeens , 
incanum,  orbiculatis  foliis.  II.  L.  349.  Shrubby  Afri¬ 
can  hairy  Houfeleek,  with  roundiih  Leaves. 
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6.  Cotyledon  caule  ramoffffimo,  foliis  rotundis,  pla- 
nis,  marginibus  -purpuras.  Navelwort  with  a  very  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  and  round,  plain,  hairy  Leaves,  with  purple 
Edges. 

y.  Cotyledon  caule  ramofo ,  fucculento ,  foliis  obverse 
ovalis,  emarginatis ,  marginibus  purpureis.  Navelwort  with 
a  branching,  fucculent  Stalk,  and  obverle,  oval  Leaves, 
which  are  indented  at  the  Top,  and  have  purple  Borders. 
This  is  the  Cotyledon  major ,  arborefcens  Afra ,  foliis  orbi- 
culatis,  glaucus,  limbo  purpurea,  &  maculis  viridibus  orna- 
tis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt .  i.  287.  Greater  African  Tree  Na¬ 
velwort  with  round,  gray  Leaves,  having  purple  Edges, 
and  garnifhed  with  deep  green  Spots. 

'g.  Cotyledon  caule  ramofo ,  fucculento,  foliis  ovatis , 
'plants,  acuminatis  oppofitis  femiamplexicaulibus .  Navel¬ 
wort  with  a  fucculent,  branching  Stalk,  and  oval,  plain, 
pointed  Leaves,  growing  oppolite,  and  half  embracing 
the  Stalk. 

9.  Cotyledon  cattle  ramofo ,  foliis  longis ,  fucculentif- 
fitnis,  fuperne  fulcatis  inf  erne  convexis ,  floribus  cernuis. 
Navelwort  with  a  branching  Stalk,  long,  fucculent 
Leaves,  with  a  deep  Furrow  on  their  upper  Side,  con¬ 
vex  on  the  lower,  and  noding  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Cotyledon  Africana  frutefcens,  folio  longo  £?  angufto ,  fore 
fiavefcente.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  23.  Tab.  23.  Shrubby, 
African  Navelwort  with  long,  narrow.  Leaves,  and  a 
yellowifh  Flower. 

10.  Cotyledon  foliis  laciniatis,  floribus  quadrifidis. 
Hon.  Cliff.  1 75.  Navelwort  with  cut  Leaves,  and 
four  pointed  Flowers.  This  is  the  Cotyledon  Afra,  fo¬ 
lio  craffo  lato  laciniato ,  flofculo  aureo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt  Sp. 
288.  African  Navelwort  with  a  broad,  thick,  cut  Leaf, 
and  a  golden  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort,  which  is  that  ufed  in  Medicine,  grows 
upon  old  Walls  and  Buildings  in  divers  Parts  of  England, 
particularly  in  Shropfhire  and  Somerfetfhire ,  in  both  which 
Counties  it  greatly  abounds  upon  old  Buildings,  and  on 
rocky  Places ;  but  is  not  often  found  wild  near  Lon¬ 
don,  nor  often  cultivated  in  Gardens ;  this  hath  many 
round  fucculent  Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  placed 
almoft  in  the  Center,  fo  as  torefemble  a  Target.  Thefe 
are  alternately  faw'ed  on  their  Edges,  which  frequently 
turn  inward  *,  the  upper  Surface  of  the  Leaves  are  hol¬ 
lowed  in  the  Middle,  where  the  Foot  Stalks  are  joined 
on  the  lower  Side,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  Navel ;  from 
whence  the  Plant  was  titled  Navelwort.  From  between 
the  Leaves  arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which 
in  fome  Places  grow  near  three  Feet  high,  and  in  others 
not  more  than  fix  Inches,  their  lower  Part  being  gar- 
nilhed  with  Leaves,  and  their  upper  Part  with  Flowers, 
which  hand  clofe  to  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and 
grow  ere  ft  ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  yellow  Colour  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  June.  It  requires  a  dry  rubbifhy  Soil,  and  to 
have  a  fhady  Pofition  :  This  a  biennial  Plant,  fo  that 
after  it  has  perfefted  Seed,  the  Plant  decays ;  but  if  the 
Seeds  are  fcattered  on  Walls,  and  old  Buildings,  as  foon 
as  it  is  ripe,  or  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fall  upon 
fuch  Places,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  thrive  much 
better  than  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Ground ;  and 
when  once  the  Plants  are  eftablifned  upon  an  old  Wall 
or  Building,  they  will  low  their  Seeds,  and  maintain 
their  Place,  better  than  when  cultivated  with  more 
Care. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Peterf- 
burgh.  This  was  lent  me  by  Dr.  Amman  the  late  Pro- 
feffor  of  Botany  in  that  Garden.  It  is  a  low  Plant,  in 
Shape  like  the  Houfleek,  but  the  Leaves  are  longer 
and  terminate  in  loft  Spines.  The  Flower  Stalks  rife 
about  four  Inches  high,  and  fupport  four  or  five  whit¬ 
ifh  Flowers,  which  are  cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  Parts. 
Thefe  appear  in  April,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  England.  This  Sort  requires  a  very  fhady  Si¬ 
tuation  ;  for  if  it  is  expofed  to  the  Sun  in  Summer,  the 
Plants  will  foon  decay.  It  is  propagated  by  Offsets  like 
the  Floulleek,  and  requires  a  pretty  ftrong  Soil. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  this 
hath  a  fibrous  Root,  from  which  is  produced  a  fingle 
upright  fucculent  Stalk,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  thick 
lucculent  Leaves  placed  alternate,  which  are  fawed  on 
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their  Edges/  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifked 
with  purplifh  Flowers,  growhngin  aloofe  Spike,  two  or 
three  beingjoined  on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk  which  is  very 
fhort.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn.  It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  decays 
foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  If  this  Sort  is  fown  up¬ 
on  a  Wall,  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  the  Ground,  and 
be  lefs  liable  to  fuffer  by  Froft,  fo  that  where  the  Seeds 
fcatter  themfelves  in  fuch  Situations,  the  Plants  thrive 
better  than  when  they  are  cultivated. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  a  thick  fucculent  Stalk,  which  rarely 
rifes  above  a  Span  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fhort  thick  fucculent  Leaves, 
which  are  very  convex  on  their  under  Side,  but  plain 
on  their  upper,  not  more  than  half  an  Inch  long,  and  a 
Quarter  broad,  of  a  grayifh  Colour  fpoted  over  with 
fmall  green  Spots,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower  rife  from  the  Top  of  the 
Branches,  and  are  fix  Inches  long,  naked,  and  fupport 
five  or  fix  Flowers,  which  come  out  alternate  from  the 
Side  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  they  are  tubular, 
and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top,  thefe  are  greenifh 
with  purple  Tips.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but 
never  produces  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  dry  gravelly  Spots, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  hath  a  thick  fucculent 
Stalk,  which  by  Age  becomes  ligneous,  and  rifes  three 
or  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  crooked  Branches,  which 
grow  irregular  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  thick  flefhy 
fucculent  Leaves,  about  two  Inches  long  and  near  as 
wide  toward  the  Top,  they  are  narrow  at  the  Bafe, 
and  rounded  at  the  Top,  of  a  Sea  green  Colour  with  a 
purple  Edge,  which  is  frequently  irregularly  indented. 
The  Flowers  grow  upon  thick  fucculent  Foot  Stalks, 
which  arife  from  the  End  of  the  Branches,  and  are 
near  a  Foot  long,  naked,  and  fupporting  eight  or  ten 
Flowers,  growing  in  an  irregular  Umbel  at  the  Top  ; 
thefe  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  having  long  Tubes 
which  hang  downward,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the 
Brim,  which  turn  backward,  the  Stamina  and  Style 
being  longer  than  the  Tube  of  the  Flower,  hanging 
downward.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July,  Auguft,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  doth  not  ripen  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  this  hath  a  fhort,  thick,  fucculent  Stalk,  which 
rarely  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high,  branching  out  on 
every  Side,  fo  as  to  fpread  over  the  Pots  in  which  they 
are  planted.  Thefe  become  woody  by  Age,  and  are 
clofely  garnifhed  with  thick  round  Leaves  of  a  grayifh 
Colour  with  purple  Borders.  They  are  plain  on  their 
upper  Side-,  but  convex  on  their  under,  and  very  flefhy, 
of  an  herbaceous  Colour  within,  and  full  of  Moiflure. 
This  Sort  hath  not  flowered  in  England,  fo  far  as  I  can 
learn  ;  for  I  have  kept  Plants  of  it  which  were  twenty 
Years  old,  but  never  attempted  to  flower.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  different  Sort  from  the  former,  although 
.they  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  by  fome  Writers. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  fixth  ;  but  the 
Stalks  rife  higher,  the  Leaves  are  much  larger,  and 
fhaped  more  like  thofe  of  the  fifth,  but  are  fpoted  on 
their  upper  Side 'with  great  Numbers  of  dark  green 
Spots  j  they  have  a  deep  Border  of  purple  on  their 
Edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  This  hath  not 
as  yet  flowered  in  England.  This  is  alfo  a  Native  of 
^ Ethiopia . 

The  eighth  Sort  hath  been  of  late  Years  introduced 
into  the  Gardens  in  Holland,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  grows  naturally.  And  was  fent  me  by 
Dr.  Adrian  Pan  Royen,  late  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Ley¬ 
den.  This  rifes  with  a  fucculent  Stalk  near  three  Feet 
high,  which  divides  into  many  Branches,  growing  erect; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval,  fucculent  Leaves  placed 
by  Pairs  oppofite  they  are  of  a  lively  green,  and  end 
in  Points,  and  half  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe. 
This  Sort  hath  not  as  yet  produced  any  Flowers  in 
England. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  on  rocky  Places  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  the 
Gardens  in  Holland ,  and  hath  fince  been  fpread  into 
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mod  Parts  of  Europe ,  where  there  are  Curious  Perfons 
who  preferve  exotick  Plants  in  their  Gardens. 
hath  a  Ihort,  greenifh  fucculent  Stalk,  which  feldom 
rifes  more  than  a  Span  high,  dividing  into  feyeral  ir¬ 
regular  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  thick,  luc- 
culent  Leaves,  four  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad, 
and  as  much  in  Thicknefs,  having  a  broad  concave 
Furrow  on  their  upper  Side,  runing  almoft  their 
whole  Length,  and  are  convex  on  their  under  Side,  o 
a  bright  green  with  a  purple  Tip.  d  he  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
and  rife  near  a  Foot  high,  having  here  and  there  an  ob¬ 
long  pointed  Leaf,  growing  on  their  Side.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  Hand  upon  Ihort  Foot  Stalks,  which  branch  out  from 
the  principal  Stem  •,  thefe  are  yellow  having  pretty  long 
Tubes,  which  are  cut  at  the  Top  into  five  Parts,  thele 
are  reflexed  backward.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  hang 
downward,  and  the  Stamina  are  longer  than  the  Tube  of 
the  Flower ;  the  reflexed  Parts  of  the  Petal  are  tiped 
with  purple.  Dr.  Linnatts  has  fuppofed  this  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  fifth  Sort ;  but  whoever  has  feen  both 
Plants,  cannot  doubt  of  their  being  diftind  Species. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
Africa ,  fo  is  much  more  tender  than  either  of  the  other 
Sorts ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem  about  a  Foot  high, 
which  is  jointed  and  fucculent,  garnifhed  with  broad 
Leaves,  which  are  deeply  cut  on  their  Edges  •,  they  are 
of  a  grayilh  Colour,  placed  oppofite  and  almoft  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalks  v/ith  their  Bale.  The  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Flowers  arife  from  the  End  of  the  Branches  which 
are  about  fix  Inche's  long,  fuftaining  feven  or  eight  fmall 
Flowers  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  which  are  divided 
into  four  Parts  almoft  to  the  Bottom.  The  Stamina  of 
thefe  Flowers,  are  not  longer  than  the  Ihort  Tube.  This 
flowers  at  different  Seafons  of  the  Year,  but  never  pro¬ 
duces  any  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  requires  a  warm  Stove  to  preferve  it  through 
the  Winter  in  England ,  nor  lhould  it  be  expofed  abroad 
in  Summer ;  for  if  it  receives  Wet,  the  Stalks  are  very 
fubjed  to  rot,  fo  that  itfhould  conftantly  remain  either 
in  the  Stoves,  or  in  Summer  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs 
Cafe,  with  other  tender  fucculent  Plants,  where  they 
may  have  free  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  be  fcreened 
from  Cold  and  Wet ;  but  in  Autumn  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Stove,  where  they  lhould  be  kept  in  a 
moderate  Temperature  of  Warmth.  This  is  propagated 
by  Cutings,  which  lhould  be  taken  offin  Summer,  and 
planted  into  fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  and  when  they  have  taken  Root,  they  lhould 
be  removed  into  the  Stove.  This  Plant  muft  have  but 
little  Water,  efpecially  in  Winter, 

The  African  Kinds  are  all  of  them  propagated  by 
planting  Cutings  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  which 
lhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  Place  for  a  Week  or  more  after 
they  are  taken  from  the  Plant,  before  they  are  planted  •, 
for  thefe  abound  with  Juice  through  every  Part  of  the 
Plant,  which  will  certainly  rot  the  Cutings,  if  they  are 
not  fuffered  to  lie  out  of  the  Ground,  that  the  wounded 
Part  may  heal  over,  and  the  great  Redundancy  of  Sap 
evaporate.  The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Plants  thrive  beft,  is 
one  third  frelh  light  Earth  from  a  Pafture,  one  third  Sand, 
and  the  other  third  Part  Lime  Rubbifh,  and  rotenTan, 
in  equal  Quantities;  thefe  lhould  be  well  mixed,  and 
laid  in  a  Heap  fix  or  eight  Months  before  it  is  ufed  ; 
turning  it  over  five  or  fix  times,  that  the  Parts  may  the 
better  incorporate  ;  and  before  it  is  ufed,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  pafs  it  through  a  Screen,  to  feparate  the  large 
Stones,  Clods,  (Ac.  therefrom. 

Having  prepared  the  Earth,  and  your  Cutings  be¬ 
ing  in  a  fit  Order  for  planting,  you  muft  fill  as  many 
Halfpenny  Pots  with  Earth  as  you  have  Cutings  to  plant; 
then  put  one  Cuting  in  the  Middle  of  each  Pot  about 
two  Inches  deep  or  more,  according  to  their  Strength  ; 
then  give  them  a  little  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth  clofe 
about  them,  and  fet  the  Pots  in  a  warm  fhady  Place 
for  about  a  Week,  to  prepare  the  Cutings  for  putin o- 
forth  Roots ;  after  which  they  lhould  be  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  which  will  o-reatly 
facilitate  their  rooting ;  but  obferve  to  give  them  Air 
by  raifing  the  Glaffes  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather 
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will  permit  ;  as  alfo  to  lhade  the  Glaffes  in  the*  Heat  of 
the  Day.  .  ,  . .. 

In  about  a  Month’s  Time  after  planting,  thefe  Cutings 
will  be  rooted,  when  you  muft  begin  to  expole  them 
to  the  open  Air  by  Degrees ;  flrft  drawing  the  Pots  out 
of  the  Tan,  and  feting  them  bn  the  Top,  then  raife  the 
Glaffes  very  high  in  the  Day  Time ;  and  in  about  a 
Week  after  remove  the  Pots  into  a  Green-houfe,  and 
there  harden  them  for  another  Week  ;  after  which  they 
may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  a  well  defended  Place, 
obferving  not  to  fet  them  into  a  Place  too  much  expof¬ 
ed  to  the  Sun,  until  they  have  been  inured  to  the  open 
Air  for  fome  Time. 

In  this  Place  the  Plants  may  remain  until  the  Begin- 
ing  of  Oblober-,  at  which  Time  you  lhould  remove 
them  into  the  Confervatory,  placing  them  as  near  the 
Windows  as  polfible  at  firft,  leting  them  have  as  much 
free  open  Air  as  the  Seafon  will  permit,  by  keeping  the 
Windows  open  whenever  the  Weather  is  good :  and 
now  you  muft  begin  to  abate  your  Waterings,  giving 
it  to  them  fparingly ;  but  you  lhould  not  fuffer  its  Leaves 
to  fli rink  for  Want  of  Moifture,  which  is  another  Ex¬ 
treme  fome  People  run  into  for  Want  of  a  little  Obfer-  . 
vation  ;  and  when  they  are  fuffered  to  lhrink  for  Want 
of  fufficient  Moifture  to  keep  their  Veffels  diftended, 
they  are  rendered  incapable  of  difcharging  this  Moifture 
whenever  they  receive  it  again.  This  Sort  lhould  be 
placed  in  a  moderate  Stove  in  Winter,  nor  muft  it  be 
let  abroad  till  Midfummer;  for  it  is  much  tenderer  than 
any  of  the  others. 

The  beft  Method  to  treat  thefe  Plants  is,  to  place 
them  in  an  open,  airy,  dry  Glafs  Cafe,  among  Ficoides’s 
and  African  Houfleeks,  where  they  may  enjoy  as 
much  of  the  Sunlhine  as  polfible,  and  have  a  free  dry 
open  Air ;  for  if  thefe  are  placed  in  a  common  green  ■ 
Ploufe  amongft  Ihrubby  Plants,  which  perlpire  freely, 
it  will  fill  the  Houfe  with  a  damp  Air,  which  thefe  fuc¬ 
culent  Plants  are  apt  to  imbibe  ;  and  thereby  becoming 
too  replete  with  Moifture,  often  call  their  Leaves ; 
and  many  Times  their  Branches  alfo  decay,  and  the 
whole  Plant  perilhes. 

COURBARIL  See  Hymensa, 

COWSLIP.  See  Primula. 

CRAB-TREE.  See  Malus. 

CRAMBE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  739.  Town.  In  ft.  R. 

H.  2ir.  Tab.  100.  Gr.  Sea-Cabbage. 

The  Char  a  Hers  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  oval 
concave  Leaves  which  fpread  open  ;  the  Flower  hath 
four  Petals,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  which  are  large,  ob- 
tufe,  and  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  fix  Stamina ,  two  of  which 
are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  the  other  four  are 
longer ,  and  bifid  at  their  Points  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by 
Jingle  Summits,  which  branch  into  Threads  on  their  Out- 
fide.  The  Petals  have  Honey  Glands  on  their  Infide  which 
are  longer  than  the  Stamina.  It  hath  an  oblong  Germen, 
but  no  Style,  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  round  dry  Capfule ,  with  one  Cell,  enclof- 
ing  one  roundijh  Seed. 

This  Genus  ol  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedicn 
of  Linnaeus’ s  fifteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Tetradynamia  fili - 
quofa.  d  he  Mower  having  four  long,  and  two  Ihort 
Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  growing  in  Pods.  Tournefort 
places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  in-  I 
eludes  the  Herbs  with  a  Crofs-Jhaped  Flower,  whofe  Point- 
al  becomes  a  Fruit  with  one  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Crambe  foliis  cauleque  glabris.  Pi.  Suec.  570.  Sea 
Cabbage  with  i’mooth  Stalks  and  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Crambe  maritima  braffica  folio.  Tourn.  Injl.  211.  Mari¬ 
time  Cabbage,  with  a  Colewort  Leaf. 

2.  Crambe  foliis  prof  unde  laciniatis ,  cauls  erelio , 
ramofo.  Sea  Cabbage  with  Leaves  deeply  cur,  and  an 
upright,  branching  Stalk. 

3.  Crambe  foliis  fcabris,  cattle glabro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
6yi.  Sea  Cabbage  with  rough  Leaves,  and  a  fmooth 

2  Stalk. 
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Stalk.  This  is  the Crambe  foUis  G?  foliolis  dternatim  pin- 
Mttfidis.  Prod.  Leyd.  330.  Sea  Cabbage  whole  Leaves 
and  fmaller  Segments,  are  alternately  pmnatified. 

4.  Crambe  .foliis  cauleque  fcabris .  Hort .  Upfal.  193. 
Sea  Cabbage  with  rough  Stalks  and  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Rapiftrum  maximum  rotundifolium  monofpermum.  Corn. 
Canad.  Greateft  round  leaved  Baftard  Rape  with  a 

(ingle  Seed.  . 

5.  Cramb  e  folds  laciniatis ,  lactniis  oppoftis,  integer  rims, 

folds  cauleque  glabris.  Sea  Cabbage  with  cut  Leaves, 
whofe  Jags  are  oppofite  and  entire,  and  fmooth  Stalks 
and  Leaves.  This  is  the  Rapiftrum  Orientate,  Acanthi 
folio.  Tourn .  Cor.  14/  Eaftern  Baftard  Rape  with  a 
Bear’s  breech  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  fends  out  many  broad  fmooth  Leaves, 
which  are  deeply  jaged  on  their  Sides  in  obtule  Seg¬ 
ments,  and  are  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  fpreading  near  the 
Ground;  between  thefe  arife  a  thick  fmooth  Foot  Stalk 
about  one  Foot  high,  which  fpreads  out  into  many 
Branches,  which  have  at  each  Joint  one  Leaf  of  the 
fame  Form  of  thofe  below,  but  much  lefs:  Thefe  Foot 
Stalks  fubdivide  again  into  many  fmaller,  which  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  white  Flowers  growing  in  a  loofe  Spike,  com- 
pofed  of  four  concave  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  dry  Seed  Veffels,  about 
the  Size  of  large  Peafe,  having  a  fingle  Seed  in  each. 

It  flowers  in  'June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
The  Roots  of  this  Sort  creep  under  Ground,  whereby 
it  propagates  very  fail. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Re- 
tcrjhurgh.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  out 
feveral  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  which  are  pointed,  and 
are  irregularly  cut  on  their  Sides,  into  acute  Segments  al- 
moft  to  the  mid-rib;  thefe  are  very  fmooth  and  of  aSea- 
green  Colour;  between  thefe  arife  the  Stalk,  which  grows 
three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  below  by  oblong  pointed  Leaves 
which  are  acutely  indented  on  their  Edges.  I  he  Stalks 
.branch  out  into  many  fmaller,  and  thefe  fubdivide  a- 
gain  into  lefs,  which  are  garnifhed  with  loofe  Spikes  of 
white  Flowers  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  of  the  fame  Form.  This  differs 
greatly  from  the  firft,  in  the  Shape  of  its  Leaves, 
which  are  longer,  ending  in  Points,  and  the  Segments 
do  the  fame,  whereas  thofe  of  the  other  are  blunt,  and 
mot  half  fo  deeply  cut.  The  Stalks  rife  more  than  twice 
the  Height  of  the  firft,  branch  out  more,  and  the 
Branches  grow  more  eredt.  And  thele  Differences  are 
conftant,  where  the  Plants  grow  in  the  lame  Soil. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Eajl.  This 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many  Leaves 
in  the  Spring,  which  are  alternately  divided  to  the  Mid¬ 
rib,  and  thefe  Dmfions  are  again  alternately  cut  on 
their  Edges  into  many  Points,  io  that  they  have  the 
Appearance  of  winged  Leaves,  and  are  of  a  gray  ilia 
Colour.  The  Stalks  rife  about  two  Feet  high,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  many  Branches,  which  are  terminated  by  loofe 
Panicles  of  fmall  white  Flowers  placed  in  Form  of  a 
Crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  (mall  round  Capfules, 
each  containing  a  fingle  Seed.  This  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  This  riles  with  a  very  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk  near  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  round- 
ifh  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  indented  on  their  Edges,  (land¬ 
ing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  the  Branches  fubdivide  in¬ 
to  many  (lender  ones,  which  end  in  long  loofe  Spikes 
of  fmall  white  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  (mall 
round  dry  Seed  Veffels,  which  contain  a  fingle  Seed. 
The  Leaves  and  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  rough.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fifth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root;  this  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Levant,  from  whence  Dr.  Lcurnefort  fent 
the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fuc¬ 
ceeded,  and  mod  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe  have 
been  fupplied  with  it  from  thence.  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  more  than  a-  Foot  long,  and  are  altnoft  triangular, 
but  are  deeply  cut  in  on  the  Sides,  into  oppofite  Seg¬ 
ments,  which  terminate  in  Points.  Thefe  are  fmooth 
and  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  fpreading  near  the  Ground. 
The  Stalks  rile  more  than  two  Feet  high,  branching 


upward  into  many  fmaller,  which  are  naked  below? 
but  end  in  loofe  Spikes  of  whitifh  yellow  Flowers? 
which  are  fmall,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Seed 
Veffels  inclofinga  fingle  Seed. 

The  firft  of  the  Species  is  found  wild  upon  Sea  Shores 
in  divers  Parts  of  England-,  but  particularly  in  Sujfex 
and  Dorfetfhire  in  great  Plenty,  where  the  inhabitants 
gather  it  in  the  Spring  to  eat,  prefering  it  to  any  of 
the  Cabbage  Kind  ;  as  it  generally  grows  upon  the  gra¬ 
velly  Shore,  where  the  Tide  flows  over  it,  fo  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  obferve  where  the  Gravel  is  thruft  up  by  the 
Shoots  of  this  Plant,  and  open  the  Gravel,  and  cut  the 
Shoots  before  they  come  out,  and  are  expofed  to  the 
open  Air,  whereby  the  Shoots  appear  as  if  they  were 
blanched  ;  and  when  they  are  cut  fo  young,  they  are 
very  tender  and  fweet ;  but  if  they  are  fuffered  to  grow 
till  they  are  green,  they  become  tough  and  bitter. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  in  a  Garden,  by  flow¬ 
ing  the  Seed,  foon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  a  fandy  or  gravelly 
Soil,  where  it  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  increale  great¬ 
ly  by  its  creeping  Roots,  which  will  foon  overfpread  a 
large  Spot  of  Ground,  if  encouraged  ;  but  the  Heads 
will  not  be  fit  to  cut  until  the  Plants  have  had  one  Years 
Growth ;  and  in  order  to  have  it  good,  the  Bed  in 
which  the  Plants  grow,  fhould,  at  Michaelmas,  be  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  Sand  or  Gravel  about  four  or  five  Inches 
thick,  which  will  allow  a  proper  Depth  for  the  Shoots 
to  be  cut  before  they  appear  above  Ground  ;  and  if  this 
is  repeated  every  Autumn,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is 
praflifed  in  earthing  of  Afparagus  Beds,  the  Plants 
will  require  no  other  Culture.  This  may  be  cut  for  Ufe 
in  April  and  May,  while  it  is  young ;  but  if  the  Shoots 
are  fuffered  to  remain,  they  will  produce  fine  regular 
Heads  of  white  Flowers,  which  appear  very  handfome, 
and  will  perfedl  their  Seeds,  by  which  they  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated. 

The  other  Sorts  are  only  preferved  in  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Plants  for  Variety,  but  are  not  of  any  Ufe 
or  Beauty.  The  perennial  Sorts  may  be  propagated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft;. 

CRANE’s-BILL.  See  Geranium. 

CRANIOLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  670.  Mar¬ 
ty  nia.  Houjl.  Gen. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  compofed  of 
four  fhort  narrow  Leaves  which  fpread  open,  with  a  large 
fwollen  Llood,  which  is  cut  longitudinally  on  the  Side.  Lhe 
Flower  hath  one  Petal  which  is  unequal,  having  a  very  long 
narrow  Lube,  whofe  Brim  is  divided  into  two  Lips ,  the  up¬ 
per  being  rotindifh  and  entire ,  but  the  under  is  divided  into 
three  Parts,  the  middle  Segment  being  the  largefl.  It  hath 
four  Stamina,  two  of  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Lube , 
and  two  are  floor  ter-,  thefe  are  terminated  by  fingle  Summits-, 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Lube  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen,  fup- 
porting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  thick  Stigma. 
Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  leathery  Fruit , 
pointed  at  both  ends ,  opening  with  two  Valves ,  inclofing  a 
deprefj'ed,  woody  Nut,  pointed  at  both  Ends  and  recurved, 
having  two  or  three  Furrows,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  Skull , 
opening  in  two  Parts. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Linnaeus' s  fourteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia ,  the  Flowers  having  two  long,  and  two 
(hort  Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  being  included  in  a 
Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Craniolaria  foliis  cor  da  t  is,  angulatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  618.  Craniolaria  with  Heart-lhaped,  angular 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Martynia  annua,  vil'lofa,  SR  vifeefa, 
aceris folio, fore  albo,  tubo  longiffmo.  Houfl.  Mjf.  Annual, 
hairy,  vifeous  Martynia,  with  a  Maple  Leaf,  white 
F  lower,  and  very  long  Tube. 

2.  Craniolaria  foliis  lanceolatis,  dentaiis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  618.  Craniolaria  with  Spear-fhaped,  indented 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Gefnera  arborefeens  amplo  fore 
fmbriato  &  maculofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  27.  Tree 
Gefnera  with  an  ample,  fringed  Flower. 

N  n  n  n  The 
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The  firft  Sort  was  difcovered  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Carthagena  in  New  Spain ,  by  the  late  Dr  .William 
Houftoun,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  England.  T  his  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk,  about 
two  Feet  high,  the  Branches  come  out  by  Pairs  oppo¬ 
site,  which  are  hairy  and  vifcous ;  the  Leaves  alfo  are 
placed  oppofite  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are 
of  different  Shapes,  fome  of  them  are  divided  into  five 
Lobes,  others  into  three,  and  fome  are  almoft  Heart- 
Ihaped,  ending  in  acute  Points;  thefe  are  hairy,  and 
clammy.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side, 
and  alfo  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  Handing  on  Ihort 
Foot  Stalks,  having  an  inflated  Sheath  or  Cover, ^  out 
of  which  the  Tube  ol  the  Flower  arifes,  which  is  leven 
or  eight  Inches  long,  and  very  Sender,  but  at  the  Top 
is  divided  into  two  Lips,  the  under  being  large,  and 
divided  into  three  broad  Segments,  the  Middle  being 
larger  than  the  other  two  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  roundifh 
and  entire;  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Fruit, 
having  a  thick  dry  Skin,  which  opens  lengthways,  in- 
clofing  a  hard,  furrowed  Nut,  with  two  recurved  Horns. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Seeds  muff  be  fown  on 
a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot,  filled  with  light  frefli  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed,  carefully  lhading  them  from  the  Sun, 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  fhould 
have  free  Air  admited  to  them  in  Proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender 
exotick  Plants,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  in  England ,  fo  that  when  they  are  grown  too  large 
to  remain  under  the  Frames,  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  where 
they  will  flower  in  July ,  and  with  good  Management 
they  often  perfect  their  Seeds  in  Autumn.  But  the 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  lhould  remain  on  till  they  drop, 
otherwife  they  will  not  grow  ;  for  the  outer  Covers  of 
thefe  Seeds  fplit  open  and  drop  off,  like  thofe  of  the  Al¬ 
mond,  before  the  Seeds  are  fully  ripened. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Havannah , 
and  in  fome  of  the  other  Hands  in  America.  This  rifes 
with  a  Ihrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve 
Feet,  dividing  upward  into  a  few  Branches  which  are 
garnilhed  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  cut  on  their  Edges, 
thefe  are  foft  and  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  growing  feveral  together 
on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk,  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Foxglove  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour,  with  brown 
Spots  on  the  Infide;  the  Flowers  have  a  fwellingTube 
which  is  recurved,  and  the  Brim  is  {lightly  divided  into 
five  unequal  Segments.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be 
procured  from  the  Countries  where  it  grows  naturally, 
and  lhould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  Kitch¬ 
en  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed, 
where  they  mull  be  lhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  frefh  Root,  then  they  muff  have  Air  admited  to 
them,  according  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  fre¬ 
quently  watered  during  the  Heat  of  Summer.  In  Au¬ 
tumn  they  muff  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and 
plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed;  during  the  Winter  Sea¬ 
fon,  the  Plants  fhould  not  have  much  Water  and 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender 
Plants  from  thofe  Countries.  The  Plants  feldom 
flower  in  England  till  the  third  Year,  and  as  they  do  not 
produce  Seeds  here,  fo  it  is  with  difficulty  the  Sort  is 
preferved  in  the  European  Gardens,  as  there  is  no  other 
Method  of  propagating  the  Plants  but  by  Seeds. 

CRASSULA.  Dillen.  Hort.  Elth.  4i 4.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  352.  Lelfer  Orpine  or  Live  ever.  This  Name 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  Anacampferos  or  Orpine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  five  leaved  Empalement  ;  the  Corolla 
ccnfijts  of  five  narrozv  Petals,  which  are  joined  at  their 
*aJe>  "Ht  are  refiexed ,  and  fpread  open ,  at  the  Brim :  In 
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the  BottGtn  of  the  Lube  are  fituated  five  hi  eel  aria,  and  there 
are  five  Stamina  fituated  round  thefe ,  which  arife  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  Lube ,  and  extend  to  the  Brim.  At  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Lube  are  placed  five  oblong ,  pointed  Germina ; 
after  the  Flower  is  pafi ,  thefe  become  five  Cap fules,  opening 
lengthways,  and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  ranged  in 
his  fifth  Clafs  of  Plants,  and  in  the  fifth  Divifion,, en¬ 
titled,  Pentandria  Pentagynia ;  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and five  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Crassula  foliis planis  cartilagineo-ciliatis,  bafi  con- 
nato  vaginantibus.  Vir.  Cliff.  26.  Leffer  Orpine,  with 
plain  Leaves,  having  ftiff  Edges  fet  with  filver  Hairs, 
and  their  Bafe  furrounding  the  Stalk  like  Sheaths.  This 
is  the  Cotyledon  Africana  frutefeens ,  flore  umbellato  Cocci- 
neo.  Com.  rar.  24.  Shrubby  African  Navelwort,  with 
Umbels  of  fcarlet  Flowers. 

2.  Crassula  foliis  lanceolato-fubulatis  fefjilibus  conna-  \ 
tis,  canaliculatis ;  fubtus  convexis.  Hort.  Cliff.  116.  Lef¬ 
fer  Orpine  with  Spear-fhaped,  awl-falhioned  Leaves 
furrounding  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  channeled  on 
their  upper  Side,  and  convex  on  their  under.  This  is 
the  Craffula  altiffma  perfoliata.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  114, 
Tailed:  Craffula  with  perfoliate  Leaves. 

3.  Crassula  foliis  oppofitis,  obtufe  ovatis,  integerri- 
mis,  hinc  angufticribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  49  6.  Leffer  Or¬ 
pine  with  oval,  blunt  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  w'hich 
are  entire,  and  narrow  at  their  Bafe.  This  is  the  Craf¬ 
fula  Anacampferotis  folio.  Hort.  Elth.  115.  Lab.  65. 
Craffula  with  an  Orpine  Leaf. 

4.  Crassula  foliis  oppofitis,  oblongis,  planiufculis , 
diftinClis ,  ciliatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  4 96.  Leffer  Orpine  with 
oblong,  plain  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  border¬ 
ed  with  filver  Hairs.  This  is  the  Craffula  caulefcens,  foliis 
fempervivi  cruciatis.  Hort.  Elth.  116.  Lab.  98.  Stalky 
Craffula  with  Leaves  like  Orpine  placed  crofsways. 

5.  Crassula  foliis  oppofitis,  patentibus ,  fcabris.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  283.  Leffer  Orpine,  with  rough,  fpreading 
Leaves  growing  oppofite.  This  is  the  Cotyledon  Afri¬ 
cana  frutefeens,  foliis  afperis,  anguftis,  acuminatis ,  flore 
virefeente.  Mart.  Cent.  24.  Shrubby  African  Navel- 
wort,  with  narrow,  rough,  pointed  Leaves,  and  a 
greenifh  Flower. 

6.  Crassula  foliis  fubulatis,  radicatis ,  caule  nudo. 
Hort.  Cliff.  1 1 6.  Leffer  Orpine  with  Awl-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  put  out  Roots,  and  a  naked  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Craffula  Cafpofa  longifolia.  Hort.  Elth.  116.  Lab.  98. 
Craffula  with  a  long  Onion  Leaf. 

7.  Crassula  caule  flaccido ,  foliis  connatis,  cordafis, 
fucculentibus,  floribus  confertis  terminalibus.  Leffer  Or-' 
pine  with  a  weak  Stalk  growing  through  the  Leaves, 
which  are  Heart-fhaped,  and  fucculent,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches. 

8.  Crassula  foliis  longis,  teretibus,  alternis ,  caule 
fruticofo,  ramofo.  Leffer  Orpine  with  long,  taper  Leaves, 
placed  alternate,  and  a  branching,  Ihrubby  Stalk. 

9.  Crassula  caule  flaccido,  prolifero,  determinate- foil - 
ofo,  foliis  patentiffimisfimbricatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  496.  Leffer 
Orpine  with  a  proliferous,  weak  Stalk,  which  is  leafy, 
and  Leaves  placed  in  the  Manner  of  Tiles,  and  fpread¬ 
ing  open.  This  is  the  Sedum  Afrum,  faxatile,  foliis  fe- 
di  vulgaris ,  in  rofam  vere  Compofitis.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  1. 
287.  African  Rock  Houfleek,  with  Leaves  like  the 
common,  and  fpreading  like  a  Rofe. 

10.  Crassula  caule  flacido  repente,  foliis  oppofitis.  \ 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  283.  Leffer  Orpine  with  a  weak,  creep-  | 
ing  Stalk,  and  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  a  Ihrubby,  j 
fucculent  Stalk.  This  is  the  Craffula  portulaca  facie 
repens.  Hort.  Elth.  119.  Creeping  Craffula  with  theAp-  i 
pearance  of  Purflane. 

11.  Crassula  foliis  obverfe- ovatis,  oppofitis,  caule 
fruticofo,  fucculcnto.  Lefler  Orpine  with  obverfe,  oval 
Leaves,  placed  oppofite.  This  is  the  Craffula  portulaca  I 
facie  arbor efeens.  Hort.  Elth.  1 20.  Lab.  90.  Tree-like  j 
Craffula  with  the  Appearance  of  Purflane. 

I  he  firft  Sort  hath  a  round  redifh  Stalk  which  is 
jointed,  rifling  about  three  Feet  high,  which  divides 
upward  into  many  irregular  Branches;  thefe  are  garnilh¬ 
ed  with  oblong,  plain  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  having  a  I 
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griftly  Border,  fet  with  fmall  filver  Hairs  ;  and  clofeiy 
embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  and  form  a  Sort  of 
Sheath  or  Cover  to  it.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  clofe  Umbels,  fiting  very 
clofe  to  the  End  of  the  Branches,  thefe  are  Funnel - 
jthaped,  having  pretty  long  Tubes  cut  at  the  Top  into 
five  Parts  which  fpread  open ;  thefe  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet 
Colour  and  Hand  eredt  ;  they  ufually  flower  in  July  or 
Auguft ,  but  never  produce  any  Seeds  in  England .  This 
is  propagated  by  Cutings  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months ;  thefe  Ihould  be  taken  off  about  a  Week  be¬ 
fore  they  are  planted,  and  layed  in  a  dry  Place  that 
the  wounded  Part  may  heal  over;  then  they  fhould  be 
each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  giving  them  but 
little  Water;  in  about  fix  Weeks  thefe  will  have  put 
out  Roots,  and  begin  to  grow,  when  they  Ihould  have 
a  large  Share  of  Air  admited  to  them,  and  muft  be  gra¬ 
dually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situa¬ 
tion,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn  ;  when 
they  muff  be  removed  into  a  dry  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  Sun  as  much  as  poffible,  and  be 
fcreened  from  the  Wet  and  Cold.  In  warm  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  during  the  Summer  Months  while  they  are  abroad, 
thefe  Plants  fhould  be  gently  watered  two  or  three  times 
a  Week,  but  in  Winter  they  fhould  have  very  little  Wa¬ 
ter,  left  it  rot  their  Stems.  Thefe  Plants  require  no 
artificial  Heat  in  Winter,  but  they  muft  be  fecured 
from  Fro  ft  and  Wet. 

The  fecond  Sort  will  rife  with  an  upright  Stalk,  ten 
or  twelve  Feet  high,  if  it  is  not  broken  or  injured,  but 
it  will  require  Support ;  for  the  Stalks  being  flender,  and 
the  Leaves  very  weighty  they  are  very  fubjed  to  break, 
efpecially  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  Wind.  The  Leaves 
of  this  Plant  are  about  three  Inches  long,  they  are  hol¬ 
lowed  on  the  upper  Side,  and  have  a  convex  Ridge  on 
their  lower,  and  are  placed  oppofite,  furrounding  the 
Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  and  thefe  alternately  crofs  each 
other.  They  are  very  thick,  fucculent,  and  of  a  pale 
green  Colour,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Clufters  ; 
thefe  are  of  a  whitifh  herbaceous  Colour,  having  fhort 
Tubes,  which  are  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim,  which 
fpread  open.  The  Stalk  which  fultains  the  Flowers  is 
pretty  thick  and  fucculent,  generally  turning  firft  down¬ 
ward,  and  then  upward  again,  almoft  in  the  Form  of 
a  Syphon.  It  flowers  in  July,  but  doth  not  produce 
Seeds  here.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Cutings  in,  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  firft,  and  the  Plants  require  the 
fame  Treatment. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  a  weak  fucculent  Stalk, 
about  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  thick 
Leaves,  plain  on  their  upper  Side,  but  convex  below, 
of  a  deep  green,  and  their  Borders  fet  with  a  few  filvery 
Hairs.  The  Stalks  which  fupports.the  Flowers  rifes 
from  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  and  is  from  four  to  fix 
Inches  long,  puting  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  which 
grow  ereft  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  large  Clufters  of 
fmall  greenifh  Flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July. 

This  is  propagated  by  Cutings  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  two  former,  but  being  pretty  hardy,  fhould  not 
be  fo  tenderly  treated  ;  for  if  the  Cutings  of  this  are 
planted  in  a  Border  of  light  Earth,  they  will  put  out 
Roots,  and  may  afterward  be  taken  up  and  poted. 

The  fifth  Sort  hath  a  very  weak  fucculent  Stalk,  which 
rifes  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  upward 
into  fmall  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  thin  rough 
Leaves,  which  are  flat,  and  near  two  Inches  long,  and 
a  Quarter  broad  at  their  Bafe,  gradually  narrowing  to 
a  Point ;  thefe  are  rough,  placed  oppofite,  and  embrace 
the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are 
fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  fo  make  no  Fi¬ 
gure  ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July.  This  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cutings,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  fourth  Sort. 

The  fixth  Sort  never  rifes  with  a  Stalk,  but  the 
Leaves  come  out  clofe  to  the  Ground,  forming  a  Sort 
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of  Head,  thefe  are  taper  and  fucculent,  ending  in  Points, 
and  frequently  put  out  Roots ;  out  of  the  Center  of 
thefe  arife  the  Flower  Stalk,  which  grows  about  fix 
Inches  high,  and  branches  into  two  or  three  Parts  up¬ 
ward,  each  being  terminated  by  Clufters  of  greenifli 
Flowers,  which  make  no  great  Appearance.  It  flowers  in 
-May,  and  fometimes  again  in  the  latter  Part  of  Summer. 

This  is  propagated  by  taking  off  the  Heads,  or  Side 
Offsets,  which  fhould  be  laid  to  dry  three  or  four  Days 
before  they  are  planted,  then  they  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  other  hardier  Sorts  before -men¬ 
tioned. 

The  feventh  Sort  hath  been  lately  introduced  to  the 
Gardens  in  Holland ,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  it  was 
fent  me  by  Dr.  Adrian  Van  Royen ,  late  Profeffor  of  Bo¬ 
tany  at  Leyden  ;  this  hath  very  flender  Stalks,  which 
are  redifh,  and  full  of  Joints  ;  thefe  trail  upon  the 
Ground;  unlefs  they  are  fupported,  and  are  clofeiy  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  thick,  fucculent,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  pla¬ 
ced  oppofite,  which  are  clofeiy  joined  at  their  Bafe,  fo 
that  the  Stalks  run  through  them  ;  they  are  of  a  gray- 
ifh  Colour ;  the  Stalks  are  divided,  and  grow  about 
eight  or  nine  Inches  long,  and  are  terminated  by  Cluf¬ 
ters  of  fmall  white  Flowers,  fiting  very  clofe  to  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  appear  in  the  Spring,  and  alfo 
again  in  the  latter  Part  of  Summer.  It  is  propagated 
by  Cutings  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  other  hardier 
Sorts,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Leyden,  by  the 
Gentleman  before- mentioned  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  four  or  five  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  which  at  firft  are  taper  and  fucculent,  but  by 
Age  become  ligneous ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  very 
flender,  taper,  fucculent  Leaves,  which  are  near  three 
Inches  long,  and  are  flaccid,  generally  turning  down¬ 
ward,  efpecially  in  Winter,  when  they  are  in  the  Houfe ; 
but  as  it  hath  not  as  yet  flowered  here,  fo  I  can  give  no 
farther  Defcription  of  it.  This  is  equally  hardy  with 
the  former  Sorts,  and  takes  eafily  from  Cutings,  fo  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Way. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  a  low  Plant,  with  the  Appearance 
of  Houfleek,  having  open  fpreading  Heads,  very  like 
thofe  of  fome  Sorts  of  Houfleek,  which  grow  on  the 
Ends  of  very  flender  trailing  Stalks,  which  are  produced 
in  Plenty  on  every  Side  the  Parent  Plant,  in  like  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  childing  Marigold.  The  Flower  Stalks  arife 
from  the  Center  of  thefe  Heads,  which  are  naked,  about 
four  Inches  long,  and  are  terminated  by  clofe  Clufters 
of  herbaceous  Flowers,  which  appear  in  different  Sea- 
fons  of  the  Year.  This  Plant  propagates  very  faft  by 
the  Side  Heads,  which  come  out  from  the  Parent  Plant, 
which  frequently  put  out  Roots  as  they  trail  on  the 
Ground,  fo  may  be  taken  off,  and  poted,  during  any  of 
the  Summer  Months ;  this  is  equally  hardy  with  the 
former  Sorts,  fo  the  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Way. 

The  tenth  Sort  hath  very  flender,  trailing,  fucculent 
Stalks,  of  a  redifh  Colour,  which  put  out  Roots  at  the 
Joints  as  they  lie  upon  the  Ground.  The  Stalks  and 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  have  the  Appearance  of  Purflane, 
but  trail  upon  the  Ground  like  Chickweed.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produ/ed.in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  ;  thefe  are  white,  with  a  Blufh  of  purple  at 
their  Brim  ;  they  appear  in  Summer  at  different  Times, 
and  are  often  fucceeded  by  Seeds.  This  Sort  is  eafily 
propagated  by  its  trailing  Branches,  and  the  Plants  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  other  hardy  Sorts. 

The  eleventh  Sort  rifes  with  a  very  thick  ftrong  fuc¬ 
culent  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  three  Feet,  fending  out 
Branches  on  every  Side,  fo  as  to  form  a  Kind  of  Pyra¬ 
mid,  the  lower  Branches  being  extended  to  a  great 
Length,  and  the  other  diminifhing  gradually  to  the 
Top  ;  thefe  are  of  a  red,  or  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  ve¬ 
ry  fucculent ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh  fuccu¬ 
lent  Leaves,  very  like  thofe  of  Purflane,  from  whence 
the  Gardeners  have  titled  it  the  Purflane  Tree. 

This  Sort  hath  not  flowered  in  England,  though  it  has 
been  many  Years  in  the  Gardens,  fo  that  we  are  not 
fure  if  it  is  properly  ranged  in  this  Genus,  but  from  the 
outward  Appearance  it  leems  to  be  nearlv  allied  to  iome 
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of  the  other  Species,  on  which  Account  Dr.  Dillenius 

has  placed  it  here.  _ 

It  is  propagated  with  great  Facility  by  Cutings,  which 
may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
but  thefe  fhould  be  laid  to  dry  for  feme  Days  belore 
they  are  planted,  that  the  wounded  Part  may  be  healed 
over,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  1'his  Sort  is  fomewhat 
tenderer  than  the  four  Sorts  laft  mentioned,  io  mutt  be 
placed  in  a  warm  Glafs  Cafe  in  Winter,  where  it  may 
enjoy  the  lull  Sun,  and  fhould  have  very  little  Water 
during  that  Seafon  ;  in  Summer  the  Plants  fhould  be 
placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  and  in  warm 
Weather  will  require  to  be  retrethed  with  Water  twice 
a  Week,  but  as  the  Stalks  are  very  lucculent,  fo  too 
much  Wet  at  any  Seafon  is  very  hurtful  to  thefe  Plants. 

All  the  hardy  Sorts  of  Crajfula ,  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  the  Fi coid.es,  and  other  hardier  Kinds  of 
lucculent  Plants,  with  this  Difference  only,  not  to  give 
them  fo  much  Water,  but  the  firft,  l'econd,  and  ele¬ 
venth  Sorts  require  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  dry  Glafs 
Cafe  in  Winter,  and  mull  not  be  fo  long  expofed  abroad 
in  the  Summer,  as  the  other  Species,  and  fhould  have 
but  little  Water,  efpecially  in  the  Winter.  . 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  moft  curious  Gardens 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  which  confifts  more  in  the  out¬ 
ward  Appearance  of  the  Plants,  than  in  the  Beauty  of 
their  Flowers,  except  the  firft  Sort,  u'hofe  Flowers  are 
of  a  beautiful  Scarlet,  and  grow  in  dole  Bunches  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  fo  that  when  feveral  of  the  Branches 
are  garnifhed  with  Flowers  at  the  fame  Time,  they 
make  a  fine  Appearance,  and  thefe  Flowers  continue  in 
Beauty  a  long  Time  ;  but  the  flowers  of  the  other  Sorts 
are  fmall,  and  moft  of  them  are  of  an  herbaceous  Co¬ 
lour,  fo  make  no  Figure. 

Dr.  Dillenius  who  firft  eftablifhed  this  Genus,  and  fe- 
parated  the  Species  from  Cotyledon ,  to  which  many  of 
them  had  been  joined  by  former  Botaniffs,  made  their 
Difference  to  confift  in  the  Shape  of  the  Flower,  fo  that 
ail  the  Sorts  with  long  rubulous  Flowers  of  one  Leaf, 
he  placed  under  the  Genus  of  Cotyledon ,  and  thofe  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Petals,  he  placed  under  this  Genus 
of  Crajfula  ;  but  Dr.  Linnaeus  makes  their  Difference  to 
confift  in  the  Number  of  their  Stamina,  fo  that  all 
thofe  whofe  Flowers  have  but  five  Stamina,  he  ranges 
under  the  Title  of  Crajfula ,  and  thofe  which  have  ten 
Stamina,  he  puts  under  that  of  Cotyledon ,  fo  that  by  his 
Syftena  they  are  removed  to  a  great  Diftance  from  each 
other,  and  the  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  brought  from 
Cotyledon ,  with  whofe  Characters  in  every  other  Part  it 
agrees,  and  is  placed  here. 


CRATAEGUS.  Fourn.  Inf.  R.  II.  633.  Lin.  Gen 
Plant.  547.  The  Wild  Service. 

The  Characters  are, 


cri 


toe 


Hower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaj 
cut  into  five  concave  Segments ,  which  Jpread  open.  It  hati 
j.ve  roundijh  concave  Petals ,  which  are  inferted  into  th 
Empalement ,  and  many  Stamina ,  terminated  by  roundij 
Summits ,  which  are  alfo  :nferted  in  the  Empalement .  Fh 
(it/  men  is  fituated  under  the  Floiver ,  fupporting  two  Jlende\ 
Styles,  crowned  by  roundifn  Stigmas.  The  Germen  after 
way  d  becomes  an  oval ,  or  roundijh  umbilicatcd  Berry ,  in 
ciofmg  two  oblong  hard  Seeds. 

1  nis  Genus  oi  Plants  is  ranged  in  ihe  fecond  SeCtior 
of  Linnaeus's  twelfth  Clafs,  entitled,  Icofandria  Digynia 
the  flower  having  twenty  Stamina,  and  two  Styles 
Fournefort  places  it  in  the  eighth  Section  of  his  twenty 
7  .  77’  W‘1C1  lncffdes  the  Frees  and  Shrubs  with  t 

,  ^tfwer,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  a  Fruit ,  inclofim 
cations  Seeds.  * 

i  he  Species  are, 

1.  Crataegus  foliis  ovatis  in<equaliter  ferratis,  fub ■ 
f  tomentefu.  Hort.  Cliff.  187.  Wild  Service  with  ova 
Leaves  unequally  fawed,  and  woolly  oh  their  unde. 
rfe’  .  nis  t  ie  Cratcegus  folio  fubrotundo ,  ferrato. 

A  WT'  W*'  f  H-  Craugui  with  i 

*>-.udh  lawed  Leaf,  and  white  on  the  under  Side 
comrnonly  ca"ed  Arm  Thopbrajli,  and  in  feme  Cornu 
tky  white  Beam,  or  white  Leaf  Tree. 

2-  Rat/egus  fch  is  cor  da  t  is  feptangulis,  lobis  infimi. 


divaricalis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  47  6.  Wild  Service  with 
Fleart-fhaped  Leaves,  having  feven  Angles,  whofe  lower 
Lobes  fpread  afunder.  This  is  the  Crataegus  folio  laci- 
niato.  Fourn.  Injl.  633.  Crataegus  with  alaaniated  Leaf, 
and  the  Sorbus  Forminalis.  Cam.  Epit.  162.  Wild,  or 
Maple-leaved  Service. 

3.  Crataegus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  ferratis ,  utrinque 
virentibus.  Wild  Service  with  oblong,  oval,  fawed 
Leaves,  which  are  green  on  both  Sides.  This  is  the 
Cratcegus  folio  oblongo ,  ferrato ,  utrinque  virenti.  Fourn. 
Inft.  633.  Crataegus  with  an  oblong  fawed  Leaf,  green 
on  both  Sides. 

4.  Crataegus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ,  crenatis ,  fubtus 
argenteis.  Wild  Service  with  oblong,  oval,  crenated 
Leaves,  which  are  white  on  their  under  Side.  This  is 
the  Crataegus  Virginiana  foliis  arbuti.  Fourn.  Injl.  R.  II 
633.  Virginia  Crataegus  with  an  Arbutus  Leaf,  common¬ 
ly  called  Virginia  Wild  Service  with  an  Arbutus  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  chalky  Hills 
in  Kent ,  Surry ,  and  SuJJex ,  and  in  fome  other  Parts  of 
England,  and  grows  to  the  Height  of  thirty  or  forty 
Feet,  with  a  large  Trunk,  and  divides  upward  into  ma¬ 
ny  Branches -,  the  young  Shoots  have  a  brown  Bark, 
covered  over  with  a  meally  Down  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  Leaves  between  two  and  three  Inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  light 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  very  white  on  their  un¬ 
der,  having  many  prominent  tranlverfe  Veins,  runing 
from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Border,  where  they  are  unequal¬ 
ly  fawed,  fome  of  the  Indentures  bging  much  deeper, 
and  the  Segments  broader  than  others.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  in  Bunches, 
their  Foot  Stalks  being  meally,  as  are  alfo  the  Empale- 
ments  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  cut  into  five  obtufe 
Segments,  which  are  reflexed.  The  Flowers  have  five 
fhort  Petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Pear  Tree,  having  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  of 
the  fame  Length  with  the  Petals,  terminated  by  oval 
Summits.  The  Germen,  which  is  fituated  below  the 
Flowers,  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Fruit,  crowned 
with  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower,  having  one  Cell, 
in  which  is  inclofed  three  or  four  Seeds.  It  flowers  in 
May,  and  the  Fruit  ripens  in  Autumn. 

This  Tree  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  lown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  Ground  till  the  Spring,  they  remain  at  leaft  one 
Year  in  the  Ground,  before  the  Plants  appear,  fo  that  the 
Fruit  fhould  be  buried  in  the  Ground,  as  is  praftifed  with 
common  Haws,  Holly  Berries,  and  thofe  other  hard 
Seeds  which  do  not  come  up  the  fame  Year  •,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Haws,  but  they  fhould  by  no  Means  be 
headed,  or  cut  down  ;  when  thefe  Plants  are  upon  a 
poor  chalky  Soil,  they  make  great  Progrefs,  and  the 
Wood  is  very  white  and  hard,  fo  has  been  often  ufed 
for  making  Cogs  for  Mills,  and  many  other  Purpofes 
where  hard  tough  Timber  is  wanted. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Layers  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Lime  1  ree  and  Elm,  but  thefe  fhould 
be  laid  in  the  young  Wood,  and  thev  are  two  Years 
before  they  have  fufficient  Roots  to  tranfplant.  I  have 
alfo  raifed  a  few  Plants  from  Cutings,  which  were 
planted  in  Autumn,  in  a  fhady  Border,  but  there  was 
not  more  than  one  eighth  Part  of  the  Cutings  which 
fucceeded,  therefore  I  would  recommend  the  railing 
them  from  Seeds,  for  the  Trees  fo  raifed  grow  much 
larger  and  itraiter  than  thofe  which  are  raifed  either 
from  Layers,  or  Cutings. 

The  1  ree  will  take  by  grafting,  or  buding  upon. 
Pear  Stocks  very  well,  and  Pears  will  take  by  grafting 
upon  thefe  I  rees,  fo  that  there  is  a  nearer  Affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  Cratcegus  and  Pear,  than  there  is  between  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  and  the  Mefpilus  ;  for  although  both  thefe. 
will  fometimes  take  upon  the  Mefpilus,  yet  neither  of 
them  thrive  fo  well,  or  laft  fo  long,  when  grafted,  or 
buded  upon  thofe  Stocks,  as  they  do  upon  each  other  ; 
therefore  Fournefort ,  who  has  joined  the  Crataegus  in 
his  Section,  with  the  Pear  and  Quince,  has  come  nearer 
to  the  natural  Divifion  of  their  Genera,  than  thofe  who 
have  joined  the  Cratcegus  to  the  Mefpilus. 
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There  is  another  Species  of  this  Tree,  which  grows 
naturally  about  Verona ,  from  whence  I  have  received 
dried  Samples  of  it,  but  they  were  without  Flower  and 
Fruit,  and  came  over  by  the  fame  Title  as  the  former, 
for  as  there  is  no  other  growing  in  that  Neighbourhood, 
fo  they  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  common  Sort  *,  but 
if  that  is  the  Aria  of  Theophrajtus ,  thofe  Trees  which 
grow  in  England  are  not,  for  the  Leaves  of  the  Sort 
from  Verona  are  Spear-fhaped,  and  above  an  Inch  long, 
and  not  fo  broad  by  an  Inch  as  thofe  of  the  EngHJh ,  and 
the  Nerves  on  the  under  Side  of  the  Leaves  are  pur- 
plifli,  the  Leaves  terminating  in  acute  Points,  fo  that  I 
make  no  Doubt  of  its  being  a  different  Species,  but  as 
I  have  not  feen  the  growing  Tree,  fo  I  would  not  enu¬ 
merate  it  till  I  had  been  better  informed. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
England ,  and  is  chiefly  found  upon  ftrong  Soils ;  it  for¬ 
merly  grew  in  great  Plenty  in  Cane  Wood ,  near  Hamp- 
ftead,  and  lately  there  was  fome  young  Trees  growing 
in  Bifhops  Wood ,  near  the  fame  Place  ;  this  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  forty  or  fifty  Feet,  with  a  large  Trunk, 
fpreading  at  the  Top  into  many  Branches,  fo  as  to  form 
a  large  Head.  The  young  Branches  are  covered  with 
a  purplifh  Bark,  covered  with  white  Spots,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  alternately.  Handing  on 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  cut  into  many  acute 
Angles,  like  thofe  of  the  Maple  Tree  ;  they  are  near 
four  Inches  long,  and  three  broad  in  their  Middle,  ha¬ 
ving  feveral  fmaller  Indentures  toward  the  Top  *,  they 
are  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  a  little 
woolly  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
large  Bunches  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are 
white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pear  Tree,  but 
fmaller,  and  ftand  upon  longer  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  May^  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  compreffed 
Fruit,  which  are  fhaped  like  large  Haws,  and  ripen 
late  in  Autumn,  when  they  are  brown,  and  if  kept  till 
they  are  foft,  in  the  fame  Way  as  Medlars,  they  have 
an  agreeable  acid  Flavour.  The  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is 
annually  fold  in  the  London  Markets  in  Autumn. 

The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  hard,  and  very  white,  and 
is  very  ufeful  for  many  Purpofes,  but  is  particularly  fo 
to  the  Millwrights.  It  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  former  Sort,  but  requires  a  ftrong  Soil. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Mount  Baldus , 
from  whence  I  received  it,  and  on  other  mountainous 
Parts  of  Italy  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Trunk,  about 
twenty  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  purplifh  fpoted  Bark,  and  are  clofely 
garnifhed  with  oblong  fawed  Leaves,  {landing  alternate 
on  very  Ihort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  about  three  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  in  the  broadefl  Part, 
leffening  toward  both  Ends ;  they  are  {lightly  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  deep  green  on  both  Sides. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches 
in  fmall  Bunches,  which  have  rarely  more  than  four  or 
five  in  each  ;  they  are  white,  and  much  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  former  Sorts  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Fruit 
about  the  Size  of  the  common  Haw,  which  is  of  a  dark 
brown  Colour  when  ripe.  It  flowers  in  May ,  and  the 
Fruit  ripens  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  firft,  but  requires  a  ftrong  deep  Soil,  otherwife  it 
will  not  thrive.  It  is  very  hardy  in  refpedt  to  Cold,  but 
at  prefent  is  very  rare  in  England. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  molt  Parts  of 
North  America  ;  this  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix 
Feet  high,  it  hath  generally  many  fhrubby  Stalks  ari- 
fing  from  the  fame  Root,  which  put  out  fmall  Branches 
on  every  Side  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed 
alternate,  Handing  on  very  Ihort  Foot  Stalks  •,  they  are 
about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad,  ending  in  a 
Point,  and  are  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges,  of  a 
deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  a  little  woolly  on 
their  under,  of  a  yejlowifh  white  Colour  ;  thefe  Leaves 
in  Autumn  change  to  purple  fome  Time  before  they 
tall  off.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Bunches 
at  the  End,  and  alfo  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts,  but  the  Petals  are  narrower ;  -thefe  appear 
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in  May>  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Fruit,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Haw,  which  turn  red  in  Autumn, 
and  when  fully  ripe  are  of  a  dark  brown  Colour  *,  thefe 
frequently  ripen  here. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been 
diredled  for  the  firff  Sort ;  but  as  thefe  Seeds  are  fre¬ 
quently  brought  from  America ,  and  do  not  arrive  here 
till  Spring,  fo  they  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots,  which  may 
be  plunged  into  the  Ground  in  a  fnady  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  and  plunged  into  an  old  Tan  Bed,  under  a 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in 
mild  Weather,  and  fheltered  from  hard  Froft.  In  the 
Spring  following  the  Plants  will  come  up,  which  fhould 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air,  and  the  following 
Summer  the  Pots  may  be  again  plunged  into  the 
Ground,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying  too  faff  ; 
and  in  very  dry  Weather  the  Plants  fhould  be  twice  a 
Week  refrefhed  with  Water,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds 
if  thefe  Pots  are  in  Autumn  plunged  again  into  an  old 
Bed  of  Tan  in  a  Frame,  it  will  prevent  the  Plants  be¬ 
ing  injured  by  FroH,  which,  while  they  are  very  young, 
will  frequently  kill  their  upper  Part,  though  when  they 
are  become  more  ligneous,  they  will  refiH  the  greateft 
Cold  of  our  Winters ;  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  planted 
out  early  in  the  Spring,  before  they  fhoot,  into  a  Nur- 
fery  Bed,  where  they  may  grow  a  Year  or  two  to  get 
Strength,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  to  remain.  If  thefe  Plants  are  planted  in  a  moiff 
light  Soil,  their  Roots  will  extend  to  a  confiderable 
DiHance,  and  put  up  many  Shoots,  which  may  be  taken 
off  in  the  Spring,  and  thereby  may  be  increafed  ;  this 
will  alfo  take  if  grafted  on  the  Pear,  and  if  the  young 
Branches  are  laid  down,  they  will  take  Root,  fo  the 
Plants  may  be  propagated  either  Way. 

This  is  generally  planted  among  flowering  Shrubs  of 
the  fame  Growth,  where  it  will  add  to  the  Variety. 

CRATEVA.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  528.  Tapia.  Plum'. 
Nov.  Gen.  22.  Tab.  21.  Garlick  Pear. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  \  cut  at  the 
Top  into  four  oval  Segments ,  which  fpread  open.  The 
Flower  hath  four  oval  Petals ,  which  are  narrow  at  their 
Bafe ,  and  broad  at  the  Top.  It  hath  many  briftly  Stamina , 
which  are  longer  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  oblong  ere  ft 
Summits.  It  hath  a  long  incurved  Style ,  upon  which  fits 
the  oval  Germen ,  crowned  by  the  Stigma  fiting  clofe  on  the 
Top.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  large  flefhy  globu¬ 
lar  Fruit  with  one  Cell ,  including  many  Kidney -fhaped 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firff  Section  of 
Linnaeus's  eleventh  Clafs,  entitled,  Dodecandria  Monogy- 
nia ,  the  Plants  of  this  Clafs  and  Secffion  have  twelve 
Stamina  in  their  Flowers,  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crateva  inermis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  21 1.  Smooth  Cra- 
teva ,  or  Garlick  Pear.  This  is  the  Tapia  arborea  tri- 
phylla.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  22.  Three  leaved  Tapia  Tree, 

2.  Crateva  fpinofa.  Flor.  Zeyl.  212.  Prickly  Cra¬ 
teva.  This  is  the  Cucurbitifera  trifolia  fpinofa  medica, 
fruftu  pulpa  Cydonii  <emula.  Pluk.  Aim.  125.  Prickly 
three  leaved  Calabafh  Tree  with  a  Pulp  like  a  Quince. 

The  firff  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Fruit  of  this  from  Jamaica ,  where  it  grows 
in  great  Plenty,  which  were  lent  me  by  William  Wil¬ 
liams. ,  Efq;  of  St.  Anne's ,  in  that  Illand,  who  has  been 
fo  kind  as  to  furnifh  me  with  many  other  curious  Seeds 
which  have  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 

This  Tree  hath  a  very  large  Trunk,  which  rifes  to 
the  Height  of  thirty  Feet,  or  upward,  covered  with  a 
dark  green  Bark,  fending  out  many  Branches,  fo  as  to 
form  a  large  Head.  The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with 
trifoliate  Leaves,  Handing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  5 
the  middle  Leaf,  which  is  much  larger  than  either  of 
the  other,  is  oval,  about  five  Inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle.  The  two  Side  Leaves 
are  oblique,  thofe  Sides  which  join  the  middle  Leaf  be¬ 
ing  much  narrower  than  the  other,  and  turn  at  both 
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Ends  toward  the  Middle,  fo  that  their  Mid-nb  is  not 
parallel  to  the  Sides  ;  thefe  two  end  in  acute  1  oints. 
The  Leaves  are  fmooth,  of  a  light  green  on  the  upper 
Side,  but  pale  on  their  under,  their  Edges  are  entire. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches, 
(landing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  have  Empale- 
ments  of  one  Leaf,  which  are  cut  into  four  Segments, 
almoft  to  the  Bottom.  The  Flower  hath  four  oblong 
Petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  reflexed,  having 
many  long  (lender  Stamina,  which  are  connefted  at  their 
Bafe,  but  fpread  open  above,  and  are  terminated  by  ob¬ 
long  purple  Summits ;  thefe  furround  a  (lender  long 
Style,  upon  which  is  fituated  the  oval  Germen,  which 
is  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  round  Fruit,  about  the  Size  of  an  O- 
range,  having  a  hard  brown  Shell,  or  Cover,  inclofing 
a  meally  Pulp,  filled  with  Kidney- (haped  Seeds.  This 
Fruit  hath  a  (Irong  Smell  of  Garlick,  which  is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Animals  that  feed  on  it. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud  be  procured 
from  the  Countries  where  the  Trees  grow  naturally  ; 
thefe  mud  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  hath  been  direfted  for  the  Anona,  to 
which  Article  the  Reader  is  defired  to' turn  for  the  Cul¬ 
ture. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  it 
grows  to  be  a  very  large  Tree,  with  a  large  Trunk, 
fending  out  many  long  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  trifoliate  Leaves,  which  are  oblong,  entire,  and 
end  in  acute  Points ;  between  thefe  the  Branches  are 
armed  with  long  (harp  Thorns,  which  come  out  by 
Pairs,  and  fpread  afunder.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  (mall  Cluders  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  five, 
or  feven  danding  upon  a  common  branching  Foot  Stalk ; 
thefe  have  each  five  acute  Petals,  which  are  reflexed, 
and  many  Stamina  which  dand  round  a  fingle  Style  of 
the  fame  Length  ;  the  Petals  are  green  on  the  Outfide, 
and  whitifh  within,  and  have  a  grateful  Odour.  After 
the  Flower  is  pad,  the  Germen  fwells  to  a  large  Fruit, 
the  Size  of  an  Orange,  having  a  hard  Shell,  which  in- 
clofes  a  flelhy  vifcous  Pulp,  of  a  yellowilh  Colour,  ha¬ 
ving  many  oblong  plain  Seeds,  fituated  within  it ;  the 
Puip  of  this  Fruit  hath  an  agreeable  Flavour  when  ripe, 
fo  is  frequently  eaten  in  India ,  where  they  ferve  up  the 
Fruit,  mixed  with  Sugar  and  Orange,  in  their  Delerts, 
and  is  edeemed  a  great  Delicacy. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud  be 
procured  from  the  Places  where  it  grows  naturally  ; 
thefe  mud  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light 
Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  (hading  them  every  Day  from  the  Sun, 
until  they  have  taken  fre(h  Root,  after  which  they  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Anona ,  but 
(hould  be  fparingly  watered  in  the  Winter  Seafon. 

CREPIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  819.  Hieracioides.  Vaill. 
Adi.  R.  Sc.  1721.  Hieracium.  Lourn.  Badard  Hawk- 
weed. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets,  which  are  included  in  a  double  Empalement ,  the  outer 
is  jhort,  fpr ending,  and  falls  off •,  the  inner  one  is  perma¬ 
nent,  oval,  and  furrowed,  having  many  narrow  Scales , 
which  are  contracted  together  at  the  Lop.  The  herma¬ 
phrodite  Florets  are  of  one  I.eaf ;  they  are  uniform,  Longue- 
Jhaped,  and  are  indented  at  the  Lop  in  five  Parts  -,  thefe 
fpread  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fijh  ;  thefe  have 
each  five  fhort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindri¬ 
cal  Summits.  Lhe  Germen  is  fituated  in  the  Center  of  the 
Florets,  fupporting  a  flender  Style,  crowned  by  two  reflexed 
Stigmas.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Seed, 
crowned  with  a  long  feathery  Down,  which  fits  upon  little 
Foot  Stalks. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  Sedion  of 
Linnaus’ s  nineteenth  Clals,  entitled,  Syngenefia  Polyga¬ 
my  JEqualis.  The  Flowers  of  this  Seftion  are  compo¬ 
s'd  ot  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  are  barren.  Lour- 
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nefort  places  thefe  Plants  under  the  Genus  Hieracium , 
which  he  ranges  in  the  fird  Sedion  of  his  thirteenth 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  femi-flofculous 
Flower,  whofe  Seeds  have  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crepis  foliis  amplexicaulibus ,  lanceolatis,  omnibus 
dent  at  is[:  Radicalibus  finuatis.  Vir.  Cliff.  79.  Crepis  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  which  are 
all  indented,  and  the  lower  ones  jaged.  This  is  the 
Hieracium  dentis  leonis  folio,  flore  fuave  rubente .  C.  B.  P. 
127.  Hawkweed  with  a  Dandelion  Leaf,  and  a  foft 
red  Flower. 

2.  Crepis  foliis  pinnatis  angulatis ,petiolatis,  dentatis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  126.  Crepis  with  angular  indented  winged 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Hieracium 
foliis  Cichorei  fylveftris  villofis,  odore  Caftorei.  Bot.  Monfp.  \ 
Hawkeed  with  hairy  wild  Scucory  Leaves,  fmelling  like 
Cador. 

3.  Crepis  involucres  calyce  longioribus  incurvatis ,  foliis 
lanceolatis  dentatis.  Crepis  with  an  incurved  Involucrum 
longer  than  the  Empalement,  and  Spear-  fliaped  indent¬ 
ed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Hieracium  medio -nigrum.  Bceti- 
cum  majus.  Par.  Bat.  185.  Greater  Spanifh  Hawkweed  1 
with  Flowers  black  in  the  Middle. 

4.  Crepis  foliis  amplexicaulibus,  cblongis ,  acuminatis  ' 
inferioribus  fuperne,fummis  inferv.e,  denticulatis,  Hort.  Up - 
fal.  238.  Crepis  with  oblong,  pointed  Leaves  embrac-  ■ 
ing  the  Stalk,  the  lower  being  indented  upward  ;  and 
the  upper  downward.  This  is  the  Hieracium  Alpinum 
Scorzoner*  folio.  Lourn.  Inft.  472.  Alpine  Flawkweed 
with  a  Vipers  Grafs  Leaf. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  others  are  . 
Weeds  in  divers  Parts  of  Europe ,  fo  are  rarely  admited 
into  Gardens,  therefore  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them  here. 

The  fird  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Apulia,  but  is  now 
commonly  cultivated  in  Englifh  Gardens  forOrnament;  ■ 
it  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes  after  it  hath  ripen-  : 
ed  Seeds.  This  hath  many  Spear- fliaped  Leaves  which 
fpread  on  the  Ground,  thefe  are  deeply  jaged  on  their 
Sides  ;  between  them  arife  the  branching  Stalks,  which 
grow  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  into  many  Branch¬ 
es,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  deeply  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges,  embracing  the  Stalks  with  their 
Bafe  i  the  Stalks  are  each  terminated  by  one  large  radi¬ 
ated  Flower,  of  a  foft,  red  Colour,  compofed  of  many 
half  Florets  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  crown¬ 
ed  with  a  feathery  Down.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Plant,  when 
bruifed,  emits  an  Odour  like  bitter  Almonds. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  (hould  be  fown  in  the  Spring 
on  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden  where  they  arede- 
figned  to  remain,  fo  that  if  fix  or  eight  Seeds  are  (own 
in  each  Patch,  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  may  be 
reduced  to  three  or  four  ;  and  if  thefe  are  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  they  will  require  no  other  Culture,  except¬ 
ing  the  puting  fmall  Sticks  down,  to  fallen  the  Stalks, 
to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  Winds,  or  loaded  by 
Rain.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  or  permited 
to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  live  through  the 
Winter  without  Shelter,  and  thefe  will  flower  early  in 
the  Spring. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  in  Italy.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  and 
fometimes,  when  it  is  in  poor  Ground,  it  will  continue 
longer  ;  this  hath  a  thick  tap  Root  which  (trikes  deep 
into  the  Ground,  fending  out  many  fmall  Fibres,  the 
lower  Leaves  are  from  four  to  five  Inches  long,  and 
about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  having  feveral 
deep  Jags  on  their  Edges,  the  Segments  ending  in  a- 
cute  Points ;  from  the  fame  Root  arifes  four  or  five  Stalks, 
which  grow  about  nine  or  ten  Inches  high,  the  lower 
Part  ot  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Form  with  thofe  near  the  Root,  but  are  fmaller,  and 
more  jaged,  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  naked, 
and  branch  out  into  two,  and  fometimes  three  Branches, 
each  being  terminated  by  one  Flower  of  aGold Colour, 
inclining  to  Copper,  compofed  of  many  Florets  which 
are  included  in  a  fingle  Empalement ;  the  Flowers  are 
iucceeded  by  oblong  narrow  Seeds,  crowned  with  a 
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feathery  Down  ■:  The  whole  Plant,  when  bruifed,  emits 
a  ftrono- Odour  of  Caftor.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the 
Seeds  rfpen  in  Autumn.  This  is  frequently  preferred 
in  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
firft  Sort,  but  as  this  continues  longer,  fo  the  Seeds  need 
not  be  annually  fown.  The  Plants  will  require  no  other 
Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the 
Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  Come  up 
without  any  Trouble,  fo  need  only  be  thined  where  they 
are  too  clofe. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Spain ,  but  is  now  frequently  propagated  in  the 
Flower  Gardens  for  Ornament.  This  puts  out  Leaves 
near  the  Root,  which  are  nine  Inches  long,  and  almoft 
two  broad  in  the  Middle,  thefe  are  of  a  light  green 
Colour,  and  a  little  jaged  on  their  Edges ;  the  Stalks 
rife  aFootand  aHalf  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  as 
thofe  at  Bottom,  but  are  fmaller  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Branches;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
-Branches,  thefe  have  a  double  Empalement,  compofed 
of  many  long,  very  narrow  Leaves ;  the  out  Series 
are  refleded  downward,  and  turn  upward  again,  and  are 
inflexed  at  their  Extremities.  The  Flowers  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  Florets,  which  are  ftretched  out  on  one 
Side  at  the  Top  like  a  Tongue,  thefe  are  cut  at  their 
Extremities  into  four  or  five  Parts  ;  they  fpread  re¬ 
gularly  in  Form  of  Rays,  and  fituated  over  each  other 
like  Scales  of  Fifh  ;  there  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one 
with  a  deep  yellow,  and  the  other  of  a  Sulphur  Colour 
inclining  to  white,  but  both  have  a  dark  black  Bottom 
or  Middle,  fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  a  Garden. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  Plant  requires  the  fame  Culture  as  the 
firft,  and  is  equally  hardy,  fo  that  where  the  Seeds  are 
permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without 
Care. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  this  is 
alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  many  oblong 
pointed  Leaves  near  the  Root,  which  are  five  Inches 
long,  and  almoft  two  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ieflening  gra¬ 
dually  to  a  Point,  the  upper  Part  of  thefe  are  flightly  in¬ 
dented,  but  their  lower  Parts  are  entire  ;  the  Stalks  are 
ftrong,  upright,  rifling  a  Foot  and  aHalf  high,  dividing 
into  three  or  four  Branches,  which  grow  eredt,  and  are 
terminated  by  pale,  white  Flowers,  inclofed  in  a  ftrong 
hairy  Empalement ;  which  contrails  dole  toward  the 
Top,  the  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Form  as  the  lower,  which  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their 
Bafe,  where  they  are  flightly  indented,  but  their  upper 
Parts  are  entire  ;  thefe  Leaves  are  hairy  and  rough.  It 
flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This 
requires  the  fame  Culture  as  the  firft,  and  the  Seeds  will 
fcatter  about  the  Garden,  fo  that  if  the  Plants  are  not 
deftroyed,  they  will  maintain  themfelves  without  any 
Care. 

CRESCENTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  680.  Cujete. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  23.  Lab.  16.  Calabafh  Tree. 

The  Ch ar abler s  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  one  Petal ,  which  is  irregular ,  having 
a  curved  gibbous  Lube ,  whofe .  Brim  is  cut  into  Jive  unequal 
Segments ,  which  are  reflex  eel',  this  hath  an  Empalement , 
which  is  Jhort ,  of  one  Leaf  and  cut  into  two  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments,  which  are  concave.  It  hath  four  Stamina ,  two  of 
which  are  of  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  the  other  are  Jhort er, 
terminated  by  twin  Summits  which  are  proflrate.  It  hath 
an  oval  Germen  fiting  on  a  Foot  Stalk ,  fupporting  a  long 
Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  roundifh  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oval  or  Bottle  fhaped  Fruit,  with  a 
hard  Shell  inclofing  many  flat  Heart -fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Finnans’ s  fourteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Didynamia 
Angiofpermia.  The  Flower  having  two  long  and  two 
fhort  Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  being  included  in  a 
Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crescentia  foliis  lanceolatis ,  utrinque  attenuatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  327.  Crefcentia  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
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narrowed  at  both  Ends.  This  is  the  Cujete  foliis  oblon- 
gis  anguftis  magno  fruftu  ovato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  23. 
Calabafh  Tree  with  oblong  narrow  Leaves,  and  a  large 
oval  Fruit. 

2.  Crescentia  foliis  oblongo-ovalis,  fruHu  rotunda , 
cortice  fragili.  Crefcentia  with  oblong,  oval  Leaves, 
and  a  round  Fruit  with  a  tender  Shell.  This  is  the 
Cujete  latifolia,  frubiu  put  amine  fragili.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
23.  Broad  leaved  Cal abafh  Tree  whofe  Fruit  hath  a 
tender  Shell. 

There  are  fome  Varieties  of  thefe  Trees,  which  only 
differ  in  the  Size  and  Shape  of  their  Fruit,  but  thofe 
are  Variations  which  arife  from  Seeds  of  the  fame  Tree, 
fo  are  not  to  be  enumerated  as  diftindt  Species,  but 
the  two  here  mentioned  are  undoubtedly  different  Spe¬ 
cies,  for  I  have  frequently  railed  them  from  Seeds,  and 
have  never  found  either  of  them  vary. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  in  all 
the  Leeward  Iflands.  This  hath  a  thick  Trunk,  covered 
with  a  whitifh  Bark,  which  rifes  from  twenty  to  thirty 
Feet  high,  having  feveral  Knots  all  the  Length,  and 
at  the  Top  divides  into  many  Branches,  which  fpread 
out  every  Way,  and  form  a  large  regular  Head  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which  come  out  irregularly, 
fometimes  fingle,  and  at  others  many  arife  from  the 
fame  Knot  ;  they  are  near  fix  Inches  long,  and  one 
and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  diminilhing  gradually 
to  both  Ends ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  ve¬ 
ry  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  with  one  Mid-rib,  and  feveral 
tranfverfe  Veins  runing  from  that  to  the  Sides.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  large  Branch¬ 
es,  and  fometimes  from  the  Trunk,  Handing  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks,  their  Empalement  is  deeply  divided  into 
two  obtufe  Segments.  The  Flower  hath  but  one  Pe¬ 
tal,  which  is  irregular,  having  an  incurved  Tube,  which 
is  divided  at  the  Brim  into  two  irregular  Segments, 
which  turn  backward  ;  thefe  are  of  a  greenifh  yellow 
Colour,  ftriped  and  fpoted  with  brown ;  the  Flowers 
are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
Tube  to  the  Extent  of  the  upper  Segment.  They 
have  four  flender  Stamina,  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the 
Petal,  which  are  of  unequal  Lengths,  two  being  full  as 
long  as  the  Petal,  and  the  other  are  much  fhorter ; 
they  are  terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  divided  in 
the  Middle  which  lie  proflrate  on  the  Stamina.  From 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Tube  arifes  a  long,  flender  Foot 
Stalk,  fupporting  the  oval  Germen,  which  hath  a  head¬ 
ed  Stigma  fiting  clofe  on  the  Top,  the  Germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  large  Fruit,  of  different  Forms  and 
Size ;  they  are  often  fpherical,  fometimes  they  are 
oval,  and  at  other  Times  they  have  a  contradled  Neck 
like  a  Bottle,  and  are  fo  large,  as  when  the  Pulp  and 
Seeds  are  cleaned  out,  the  Shells  will  contain  three  Pints 
or  two  Quarts  of  Liquid.  Thefe  Fruit  or  Shells,  are 
covered  with  a  thin  Skin  of  a  greenifh  yellow  when 
ripe,  which  is  peeled  off ;  and  under  this  is  a  hard 
ligneous  Shell,  inclofing  a  pale  yellowifh  foft  Pulp,  of 
a  tart  unfavory  Flavour,  furrounding  a  great  Number 
of  flat  Heart-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  Shells  of  this  Fruit  are  cleaned  of  their  Pulp, 
and  the  outer  Skin  taken  off,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Iflands,  and  are  dried,  then  they  ufe  them  for  drink¬ 
ing  Cups,  fome  of  which  are  tiped  with  Silver,  and  to 
the  Necks  they  fallen  Handles,  and  fome  of  the  long 
fmall  Fruit  are  formed  into  the  Shape  of  Spoons  or 
Ladles,  and  are  ufed  as  fuch  ;  the  round  ones  are  cut 
through  the  Middle,  and  are  ufed  as  Cups  for  Chocolate. 
The  Indians  put  a  Number  of  fmall  Stones  into  thefe 
Shells,  when  cleared  of  the  Pulp,  to  make  a  Sort  of 
Rattle  :  In  fhort,  they  convert  thefe  Shells  into 
many  Sorts  of  Furniture,  which  is  the  principle  Ufe 
made  of  the  Fruit,  for  the  Pulp  is  feldom  eaten,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  Cattle  in  the  ,Time  of  great  Droughts. 
The  Leaves  and  Branches  of  this  Tree  are  alfo  eaten  by 
the  Cattle  in  Times  of  Scarcity.  The  Wood  of  this 
Tree  is  hard  and  fmooth,  fo  is  frequently  ufed  for  mak¬ 
ing  Saddles,  Stools,  and  other  Furniture. 

The  fecond  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  Feet  high  •,  this  hath  an  upright  Trunk,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  white  fmooth  Bark  ;  fending  out  many  late- 
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hil  Branches  at  the  Top,  which  are  garni  Hied  with  ob¬ 
long  Leaves,  three  Inches  in  Length,  and  one  and  a 
Quarter  broad  ;  thefe  are  ranged  alternately  on  the 
Branches,  fiting  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  or  a 
deeper  green  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  their  Edges 
are  entire.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
the  large  Branches  and  the  Trunk  ;  thefe  are  imaller, 
and  of  a  deeper  yellow  Colour  than  thofe  of  the 
firft  •,  the  Fruit  of  this  is  fometimes  round,  at  others 
oval,  fome  being  much  larger  than  the  other;  the  Shells 
of  this  Fruit  are  thin  and  very  brittle,  fo  are  unfit  for 
any  Purpofes  to  which  thofe  of  the  former  are  employ¬ 
ed  ;  the  Seeds  are  alfo  much  thinner,  and  the  Pulp  is 
of  a  deeper  yellow.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  hard, 
and  very  white,  fo  might  be  ufeful,  were  it  not  for  the 
Plenty  of  other  Sorts,  which  abound  in  many  of  the 
lllands.  This  was  found  growing  naturally  in  Plenty 
at  Campeachy  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun ,  who  fent  the 
Fruit  to  England. 

Thefe  Trees  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  fo  require  a  warm  Stove  to  be  prejerved  here. 
They  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally;  the  Way  is  to  have  the  entire  Fruit- fent  over 
when  fully  ripe  ;  for  when  the  Seeds  are  taken 
out  of  the  Pulp  Abroad,  and  fent  over  hither,  if  they 
are  long  in  their  Paffage,  the  Seeds  will  loofe  their 
growing  Quality  before  they  arrive,  as  I  have  often 
experienced.  Thefe  Seeds  muft  be  fown  on  a  good 
hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  lit 
to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a 
fmall  Halfpenny  Pot  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving 
to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  frefh 
Root,  when  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  other  tender  Plants  which  are  Natives  of  the  fame 
Countries.  In  Winter  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  Tan 
Bed  of  the  Bark  Stove,  and  during  that  Seafon  fhould 
have  but  little  Water;  in  Summer  they  will  require  to 
be  gently  watered  two  or  three  Times  a  Week,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  and  in  hot  Weather, 
they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admited  to  them. 
With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  make  great  Pro- 
grefs,  and  their  Leaves  being  of  a  fine  green,  the  Plants 
make  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Stove,  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  flowered  in  England. 


CRESS  the  Garden.  See  Nafturtium. 
CRESS  the  Indian.  See  Tropaeolum. 
CRESS  the  Water.  See  Sifymbrium. 


CRESS  the  Winter.  See  Sifymbrium. 


CRINUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  3 66.  Lilio- Afphodelus . 
Com.  Rar.  14.  DiUen.Hort.  Elth.  194.  Afphodel  Lilly. 
The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  lnvolucrutn  is  compofed  of  two  oblong  Leaves  in  Form 
of  a  Sheath  or  Cover ,  which  dries  and  is  reflexed.  The 
Flower  hath  one  Petal ,  which  is  Funnel-Jhaped ,  having  a 
long  Tube,  deeply  cut  at  the  Fop  into  fix  Parts  whioh  are  re¬ 
flexed.  It  hath  fix  long  Stamina ,  which  are  infer  ted  in  the 
Fube  of  the  Petal ,  and  are  flretched  out  beyond  the  Petals , 
f pl  eading  open ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  oblong  proftrate  Sum¬ 
mits,  r fling  at  one  End ;  the  Germen  is fituatedin  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  long  fender  Style  crowned 
y  a  fmall  it  rfid  Stigma.  7  he  Germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oyai  Capfule  with  three  Cells,  each  containing  one  or  two 
oval  Seeds. 

Jrhis  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Secftion 
or  Linnaeus  s  fixth  Clais,  entitled,  Hexandria  Monogynia. 
The  blower  having  fix  Stamina  and  one  Stvle 
The  Species  are,  ^ 


r.  Crinum  folus  fublanceolatis  planis,  corollis  obtnj 
,  Sp‘  Plflnt:  292,  Crinum  with  plain  Spear- fhap< 
Leaves,  and  obtufe  Petals.  This  is  th zHyacinthus  Aft 
canus  tuberofus ,  flare  caruleo  umbellato.  Hort  Amfl 
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2.  Crinum  foliis  carinatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  127.  Crinum 
with  Keel-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lilium  Zeylani- 
cum,  bulbiferum  if  umbelliferum.  H.  L.  6 82.  'Ceylon 
Lilly  with  umbellated  Flowers,  bearing  Bulbs. 

3.  Crinum  cor  oil  arum  apicibus  introrfum  unguiculatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  292.  Crinum  with  the  Tops  of  the 
Petals  formed  on  the  Infide  like  the  Nails  of  a  Finger. 
This  is  the  Lilio -afphodelus  Americanus  fempervirens 
maximus ,  polyanthus ,  albus.  Com.  rar.  PI.  15.  Fab.  15. 
Largeft  ever-green  American  Afpo del  Lilly  having  many 
white  Flowers. 

4.  Crinum  foliis  carinatis ,  bafi  anguftioribus,  flori- 
bus  profunde  diffeCiis.  Crinum  with  Keel-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  narrower  at  their  Bafe,  and  Flowers  deeply 
cut. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Gardens  in 
Holland,  and  hath  fince  been  fpread  into  moft  of  the 
curious  Gardens  in  Europe.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is 
compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  Fibres,  diverging  from 
the  lame  Head,  which  ftrike  deep  into  the  Ground, 
and  put  out  many  fmaller  Fibres,  which  are  white  and 
flefhy  ;  from  the  fame  Head  arifes  a  Clufter  of  Leaves 
furrounding  each  other  with  their  Bafe,  fo  as  to  form 
a  Kind  of  herbaceous  Stalk,  about  three  Inches  high, 
from  which  the  Leaves  fpread  only  two  ways,  appear¬ 
ing  flat  the  other  two.  The  Flower  Stalk  arifes  by 
the  Side  of  thefe  Leaves,  which  is  round,  hollow,  and 
rifes  upward  of  two  Feet  high,  being  terminated  by  a 
large  Head  of  Flowers,  included  in  a  Kind  of  Sheath, 
which  fplits  into  two  Parts,  and  is  reflexed.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  ftand  each  upon  a  Foot  Stalk  about  one  Inch  long ; 
the  Flowers  are  tubulous,  have  but  one  Petal,  which  is 
cut,  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  into  fix  oblong,  blunt  Seg¬ 
ments,  which  are  waved  on  their  Edges ;  in  the  Center 
is  fituated  an  oval  three  cornered  Germen,  fupporting 
a  long  Style,  which  is  attended  by  fix  Stamina,  two  of 
the  fame  Length,  two  fomewhat  fhorter,  and  the  two 
which  reft  upon  the  lower  Segments  are  the  fhorteft. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue  Colour,  and  grow  in 
large  Bunches,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance.  They  be¬ 
gin  to  flower  in  September ,  and  frequently  continue  in 
Beauty  till  March,  which  renders  them  more  valuable. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Offsets  which  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Plants,  thefe  may  be  taken  off  the 
latter  End  of  June,  at  which  Time  thefe  Plants  are  in 
their  greateft  State  of  reft ;  when  the  Plants  fhould  be 
turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  the  Earth  carefully  cleared 
away  from  the  Roots,  that  the  Fibres  of  the  Offsets 
may  be  better  diftinguifhed  ;  then  the  Fibres  of  the 
Offsets  fhould  be  feparated  from  thofe  of  the  old  Roots, 
and  the  Offsets  may  with  the  Hands  be  feparated,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  break  their  Heads.  But  where  they 
adhere  fo  clofely  to  the  old  Plant,  as  not  to  be  fo  fepa¬ 
rated,  they  muft  be  cut  off  with  a  Knife,  taking  great 
Care  not  to  wound  or  break  the  Roots  of  either  the 
Offsets  or  the  Parent  Plant.  When  thefe  are  parted, 
they  fhould  be  planted,  each  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled 
with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fliady 
Situation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morning  Sun,  giving 
them  a  little  Water  twice  a  Week,  if  the  Weather 


proves  dry,  but  they  muft  not  have  too  much  Wet, 
efpecially  at  this  Seafon,  when  they  are  almoft  inactive, 
for  as  the  Roots  are  flefhy  and  fucculent,  fo  they  are 
apt  to  rot  with  great  Moifture.  In  about  five  Weeks 
Time  the  Offsets  will  have  put  out  new  Roots,  when 
the  Pots  may  be  removed  to  a  more  funny  Situation, 
and  then  they  may  have  a  little  more  Water  which  will 
ftrengthen  their  flowering;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them 
too  liberally  for  the  Reafons  before  given.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  they  will  put  out  their  Flower  Stalks,  and  toward 
the  End  of  that  Month,  the  Flowers  will  begin  to- 
open,  when,  if  the  Weather  fhould  not.be  good,  they 
fhould  be  removed  under  Shelter,  to  prevent  the  Flowers- 
from  being  injured  by  Froft  or  too  much  Wet;  but  they 
fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible,  otherwdfe  the 
Flowers  will  be  pale  coloured  and  weak.  Toward  the 
End  of  October,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  free 
Air  as  poffible,  and  not  be  over-hung  by  other  Plants  ; 
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and  during  the  Winter,  they  rbay  have  a  little  Water 
once  a  Week  or  oftener  in  mild  Weather,  but  in  Froft 
they  fhould  be  kept  dry.  This  Plant  only  requires  Pro¬ 
tean  from  Froft  and  Moifture,  lo  fhould  not  have 
any  artificial  Warmth  in  Winter,  and  mull  be  placed 
in  the  open  Air  in  Summer. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  large  bulbous  Roots,  which 
fend  out  many  large  flefhy  Fibres  which  have  Bulbs 
formed  at  their  Ends,  the  Leaves  are  near  three  Feet 
long,  hollow  on  their  upper  Side,  and  clofely  told  over 
each  other  at  their  Bale,  fpreading  out  on  every  Side, 
and  the  outer  Leaves  generally  turn  downward  at  the 
Top ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  and  are  obtufe  at  their 
Points.  The  Flower  Stalks  arife  on  one  Side  the. Leaves, 
which  is  thick,  fucculent,  and  hollow  in  the  Middle, 
and  a  little  comprefied  on  two  Sides,  this  grows  two 
Feet  hio-h  or  more,  and  is  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the 
Leaves';  thefe  are  terminated  by  large  Umbels  of  Flowers, 
which  hath  a  Sort  of  Sheath  or  Cover,  which  fplits  Length¬ 
ways,  and  is  reflexed  back  to  the  Stalk,  where  it  dries  and 
remains;  theFlowers  have  Tubes  near  four  Inches  long, 
which  are  narrow,  and  the  upper  Part  is  deeply  cut  into 
fix  long  Segments  which  are  reflexed  back  aim  oft  to  the 
Tube;  in  the  Center  arifes  the  Style,  attended  by  fix  long 
Stamina,  which  ftand  out  beyond  the  Petal,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  oblong  proftrate  Summits  of  a  yellow  Co¬ 
lour.  After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Germen  which  is 
fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  T ube  becomes  a  large  roun- 
dilh  three  cornered  Capfule,  having  three  Cells,  two  of 
which  are  generally  abortive,  and  the  third  hath  oneor  two 
irregular  Bulbs,  which  if  planted  produce  young  Plants. 

The  third  Sort  hath  broader  Leaves  than  the  fecond, 
which  are  plain,  and  not  hollowed  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  they  are  fhorter  and  of  a  lighter  green  ;  thefe  em¬ 
brace  each  other  at  their  Bafe  ;  by  the  Side  of  thefe 
arife  the  Flower  Stalk,  which  is  comprefied  and  hollow 
rifing  about  two  Feet  high,  and  are  terminated  by  large 
Umbels  of  white  Flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort,  but  the  Segments  of  the  Petal  are  broader  and  not 
fo  much  reflexed. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  Roots  like  thofe  of  the  fecond 
Sort ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  narrower  at  their  Bafe,  and 
are  ftained  with  purple  on  their  underSide;  the  Flower 
Stalks  are  purple,  and  grow  to  the  fame  Height  as  thofe 
of  the  lecond;  the  Flowers  are  in  Shape  like  them,  but 
the  Tube  is  purple,  and  the  Segments  have  a  purple 
Stripe  runing  through  them ;  the  Stamina  alio  are 
purple,  which  renders  this  more  beautiful  than  either  of 
the  other  Sorts,  and  thefe  Differences  are  conftant  in  all 
the  Plants  which  rife  from  Seeds,  fo  there  can  be  no 
Doubt  of  its  being  a  diftindt  Sort. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  both  Indies,  fo 
are  very  tender,  therefore  muft  be  kept  in  a  warm  Stove, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  in  England ,  they  are  eafily 
propagated  by  Offsets,  which  the  Roots  put  out  in  Plen¬ 
ty  :  or  by  the  Bulbs  which  fucceed  the  Flowers,  and 
ripen  perfectly  here.  Thefe  muft  be  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in 
the  Stove,  the  Plants  will  make  greater  Progrefs  and 
flower  oltener,  than  when  they  are  placed  on  Shelves  ; 
though  in  the  latter  way  they  will  fucceed  very  well,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  kept  in  a  good  Temperature  of  Heat. 
The  Roots  fhould  be  tranfpianted  in  the  Spring,  and  all 
the  Offsets  taken  off,  otherwife  they  will  fill  the  Pots 
and  ftarve  the  old  Plants  :  They  muft  be  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  too 
plentifully,  efpecially  in  Winter.  Thefe  Sorts  flower  at 
every  Seafon  of  the  Year,  which  renders  them  very  va¬ 
luable,  for  where  there  are  many  Plants,  there  will  be 
almoft  a  perpetual  Succeffion  of  Flowers,  which  emit  a 
very  agreeable  Odour. 

CRITHMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  $03.  ‘Town.  Inft. 
li.  H.  317.  F ab.  1 69.  Samphire.  In  French  Bacille. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbelliferous  Flower ,  the  great 
Umbel  is  hemifpherical  and  compofed  of  many  fmaller  of  the 
fame  Figure  ;  the  lnvolucrum  of  the  generalUmbel  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  fever al  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ;  thofe  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  Umbels  have  very  narrow  Leaves  the  Length  of  the 
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Umbel ;  the  general  Umbel  is  uniform ,  the  Flowers  have  jivS 
oval,  infiexed  Petals  which  are  almoft  equal ;  they  have  five 
Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals  which  are  terminated  by 
roundifh  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flower  ,- 
fupporting  two  refiexed  Styles  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas  ; 
the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  comprcjfed  Fruit , 
dividing  into  two  Parts ,  each  having  one  compreffed ,  ellip¬ 
tical ,  furrowed  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedti- 
on  of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Digynia , 
the  Flowers  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  Four- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  fourth  Sedtion  of  his  feventh 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  umbcllated  blow¬ 
ers  difpofed  circularly ,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  two  plain 
oval  Seeds. 

Idle  Species  are, 

1.  Crithmum  foiiolis  lariceolatis  carnofis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
98.  Samphire  with  Spear- fnaped,  flefhy  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Crithmum  five  Faniculum  maritimum  minus.  C.  B.  P. 
288.  Samphire,  or  fmaller  Sea  Fennel. 

2.  Crithmum  foiiolis  later alibus  bis  trifidis.  Hort; 
Cliff.  98.  Samphire  whofe  fmaller  Leaves  on  their 
Sides  are  doubly  trifid.  This  is  ‘the  Apium  Pyrenaicum 
thapfice  facie.  Fourn.  baft.  305-.  Pyrenean  Parfley  with 
the  Appearance  of  fcorching  Carrot. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  upon  the  Rocks  by  the  Sea  Side, 
in  many  Parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  Root  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  ftrong  Fibres,  which  penetrate  deep  in¬ 
to  the  Crevices  of  the  Rocks,  fending  up  feveral  flefhy 
fucculent  Stalks,  which  rife  about  two  Feet  high,  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  which  are  compofed 
of  three  or  five  Divifions,  each  of  which  hath  three  or 
five  fmall  thick  fucculent  Leaves  near  half  an  Inch 
long;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  embrace  the'  Stalks 
at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  circular 
Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  thefe  are  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  and  are  compofed  of  five  Petals,  which  are 
near  equal  in  Size,  and  are  afterward  fuccbeded  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  but  are  larger.  This  Herb 
is  pickled  and  efteemed  very  comfortable  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  the  Palate,  it  provokes 
Urine  gently,  removes  the  Obftrubtions  of  the  Vifcera, 
and  creates  an  Appetite,  it  is  commonly  ufed  for 
Sauce,  it  is  gathered  on  the  Rocks  where  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  ;  but  the  People  who  fupply  the  Markets  with  it, 
feldom  bring  the  right  Herb,  but  inftead  of  it  they 
bring  a  Species  of  After ,  which  is  called  golden  Sam¬ 
phire,  but  hath  a  very  different  Flavour  from  the  true, 
nor  has  it  any  of  its  Virtues.  This  grows  in  greater 
Plenty,  and  upon  the  plain  Ground  which  is  overflow¬ 
ed  by  the  Salt  Water,  whereas  the  true  Samphire  grows 
out  of  the  Crevices  of  perpendicular  Rocks,  where  it 
is  very  difficult  to  come  at ;  it  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  with  Difficulty  propagated  in  Gardens, 
nor  will  it  grow  fo  vigorous  with  any  Culture,  as  it 
does  upon  Rocks,  but  if  the  Plants  are  planted  on  a 
moift  gravelly  Soil,  they  will  thrive  tolerably  well,  and 
may  be  preferved  fome  Years ;  it  may  be  propagated 
either  by  Seeds  or  parting  of  the  Roots. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  by  Fournefort  ranged  in  his  Ge¬ 
nus  of  Apium.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains ;  it  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  doth  not 
flower  till  the  fecond  Year,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe.  There  are  two  or  three  Sorts  of  this 
Plant,  which  differ  in  their  outer  Appearance,  but  I 
am  not  certain  of  their  being  diftindt  Species  ;  one  of 
thefe  is  titled  by  Mr.  Ray ,  Apium  montanum  five  petraum 
album.  This  is  of  humbler  Growth  than  the  other  ; 
the  fmall  Leaves  are  broader,  and  not  fo  much  cut  on 
their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  paler  green  :  Thefe  Plants 
are  preferved  in  a  few  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 
They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  will  require  no 
other  Culture  but  t©  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

CRISTA  GALLI.  See  Pedicularis. 

CRISTA  PAVONIS.  See  Poinciana. 
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CROCUS,  tin.  Gen.  Plant.  53.  town.  Infi.  R-  H. 
350.  tab.  183.  184.  [is  fo  called  of  the  Youth  Crocus 
who  (as  the  Poets  feign)  loved  Smilax  with  fo  violent 
a  Paffion,  that,  by  reafon  of  impatience,  he  was  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  Flower  of  his  Name.J  Saffron. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Spatha  or  Sheath  of  one  Leaf  ;  the  Flower 
hath  one  Petal  which  is  deeply  cut  into  fix  oblong  Segments 
which  are  equal  ;  it  hath  three  Stamina ,  which  are  fh  dr  ter 
than  the  Petal  terminated  by  Arrow-pointed  Summits,  the 
roundifh  Germen  is  fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  tube,  fup- 
p  or  ting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  three  twifted  Stigmas 
which  are  faired,  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  1  oundijh 
Fruit  with  three  Cells ,  filled  with  roitndifh  Seeds.  . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fiift  Section  of 
Linnaeus' s  third  Clafs,  entitled,  triandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  three  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tour- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  ninth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Lily  Flower  of  one  Leaf 
cut  into  fix  Parts ,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crocus  Spathf  univalvi  radicali,  corolla  tubo  lon- 
giffimo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  36.  Saffron  with  a'Spatha  near 
the  Root  having  one  Valve,  and  a  long  Tube  to  the 
Flower.  This  is  the  Crocus  fativus.  C.  B.  P .  65*  Cul¬ 
tivated  Saffron. 

2.  Crocus  Spathd  univalvi  pedunculato ,  corolla  tubo 
brevifiimo.  Saffron  with  a  Spatha  on  the  Foot  Stalk 
having  one  Valve,  and  a  very  fhort  Tube  to  the  Flower. 
This  is  the  Crocus  juncifolius  autumnalis ,  flore  magno  pur- 
purafcente.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  120.  Rufli  leaved  au¬ 
tumnal  Crocus  with  a  large  purplifh  Flower. 

3.  Crocus  Spathd  bivalvi  radicali ,  floribus  feffilibus. 
Crocus  with  a  bivalve  Spatha  near  the  Root,  and  Flowers 
firing  clofe  to  the  Ground.  This  is  the  Crocus  vernus 
latijolius ,  flavo  flore  varius.  C.  B.  P.  66.  Broad  leaved 
Spring  Crocus  with  a  variable  yellow  Flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  Bifhop’s  Crocus. 

4.  Crocus  Spathd  fiifiord  corolla  tubo  tenuifiimo. 

Crocus  with  two  Flowers  in  each  Spatha,  having  very 
narrow  Tubes.  This  is  the  vernus,  ftriatus,  vul¬ 

garis.  Par.  Par.  Ordinary,  Spring,  ffriped  Crocus. 

There  are  greater  Variety  of  thefe  Flowers  than  are 
here  enumerated  ;  but  as  moft,  if  not  all,  of  them  are 
only  feminal  Variations,  fo  I  thought  it  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  particularife  them  here,  efpecially  as  there  are 
frequently  new  Varieties  obtained  from  Seeds.  Thofe 
which  are  here  enumerated,  I  think  mull  be  allowed  to 
be  fpecifically  different,  fince  they  have  many  diftinguifh- 
ing  Characters,  which  are  generally  to  be  fufficient  to 
determine  the  fpecifick  Difference  in  Plants. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  Plant  which  produces  the  Saffron, 
which  is  a  well  known  Drug.  This  hath  a  roundifh 
bulbous  Root,  as  large  as  a  fmall  Nutmeg,  which  is  a 
little  compreffed  at  the  Bottom,  and  is  covered  with  a 
coarfe,  brown  neted  Skin ;  from  the  Bottom  of  this  Bulb, 
is  fent  out  many  long  Fibres,  which  ftrike  pretty  deep  into 
the  Ground  •,  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Root  come 
out  the  Flowers,  which  together  with  the  young  Leaves 
whofe  Tops  juft  appear,  are  clofely  wraped  about  by  a 
thin  Spatha  or  Sheath,  which  part  within  the  Ground, 
and  opens  on  one  Side.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is 
very  long,  arifing  immediately  from  the  Bulb,  without 
any  Foot  Stalk,  and  at  the  Top  is  divided  into  fix 
oval,  obtufe  Segments  which  are  equal,  and  of  a  purple 
blue  Colour.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fituated  a 
roundifh  Germen  fupporting  a  flender  Style,  which  is 
not  more  than  half  the  Length  of  the  Petal  crowned 
with  three  oblong  golden  Stigmas  (which  is  the  Saf¬ 
fron)  thefe  fpread  afunder  each  Way:  The  Style  is  at¬ 
tended  by  three  Stamina,  whofe  Bafe  are  inferted  in  the 
Tube  of  the  Petal,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  the  Style, 
where  they  are  terminated  by  Arrow-pointed  Summits. 
This  Plant  flowers  in  October,  and  theLeaves  keep  grow¬ 
ing  all  the  Winter,  but  it  never  produces  any  Seeds  here. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and 
Helvetian  Mountains,  this  hath  a  fmaller  bulbous  Root 
than  the  firft,  which  is  more  compreffed,  the  Flowers 
appear  about  the  fame  Seafon  with  the  former,  but  they 
rife  with  a  fliort  Foot  Stalk,  having  a  fhort  Spatha  or 
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Sheath  juft  below  the  Flower,  which  covers  it  before  it  1 
expands.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  very  fhort,  the 
Petal  being  divided  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ;  and  the  Seg¬ 
ments  terminate  in  acute  Points  •,  the  Stamina  and 
Style  are  fhort,  and  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  verv 
narrow.  The  Flower  is  of  a  deep  blue  ;  but  there  is  a 
Variety  of  this  with  a  Sky  blue  Flower;  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  produced  by  Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaus 
has  fuppofed  thefe,  and  alfo  all  the  Varieties  of 
the  Spring  Crocus  to  be  but  one  Specie  :  But  there 
can  be  no  Doubt  of  thefe  being  diftindt  Species  from 
thofe  of  the  Spring. 

The  third  Sort  hath  a  pretty  large  compreffed  bul-  ; 
bous  Root,  covered  with  a  light  brown  neted  Skin* 
from  which  arife  four  or  five  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Vernal  Crocufes,  of  a  purplifh  dark  Colour  on 
their  lower  Parts;  from  between  thefe  come  out  one 
or  two  Flowers  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  fiting  clofe 
between  the  young  Leaves,  never  rifing  above  two 
Inches  high,  thefe  have  an  agreeable  Odour;  the  outer 
Segments  of  the  Petal  are  marked  with  three  black 
Streaks  or  Stripes  runirig  lengthways  from  the  Bottom 
to  the  Top  of  the  Segment ;  thefe  are  narrower  than 
the  inner  Segments.  From  the  double  Arrangement  of 
thefe  Segments,  fome  have  called  it  a  double  Flower. 
Thefe  Segments  have  dark  purple  Bottoms,  and  the 
Tube  of  the  Flower  hath  as  many  purple  Stripes  as  there 
are  Segments  in  the  Petal.  Out  of  the  Center  of  the 
Tube  arifes  a  flender  Style,  crowned  by  a  golden  Stig¬ 
ma,  which  is  broad  and  flat,  andfis  attended  by  three  - 
flender  Stamina  of  the  fame  Length,  terminated  by 
yellow  Summits;  after  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen 
pufhes  out  of  the  Ground,  and  fwells  to  a  roundifh 
three  cornered  Seed  Veflfel,  which  opens  in  three  Parts 
and  is  filled  with  roundifh  brown  Seeds.  This  is  one 
of  the  earlieft  Crocufes  of  the  Spring. 

The  fourth  Sort  rifes  with  a  few  very  narrow  Leaves* 
which  are,  together  with  the  Flower  Buds,  clofely  wrap¬ 
ed  round  by  a  Spatha  or  Sheath,  out  of  which  arife 
two  Flowers,  one  of  which  hath  a  longer  Tube  than 
the  other,  but  thefe  are  very  flender,  and  do  not  rife 
much  above  the  Spatha ;  there  the  Petal  enlarges,  and  is 
divided  into  fix  obtufe  Segments,  which  are  of  equal 
Size,  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  on  their  Outfide  with 
three  or  four  purple  Stripes  in  each,  the  Infide  of  the 
Petal  is  of  a  purer  white ;  the  Stamina  and  Style  are 
nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  This  is 
one  of  the  earlieft  Sorts  which  flower  in  the  Spring. 

The  Varieties  of  the  autumnal  Crocus  are, 

1 .  The  fweet  fmelling  autumnal  Crocus,  whofe  Flow¬ 
ers  come  before  the  Leaves.  C.  B.  This  is  our  fecond 
Sort. 

2.  The  autumnal  Mountain  Crocus.  C.  B.  This 
hath  a  paler  blue  Flower. 

3.  The  many  flowering  bluifh  autumnal  Crocus.  C.  B. 
This  hath  many  Sky  blue  Flowers. 

4.  The  fmall  flowering  autumnal  Crocus.  C.  B. 
This  hath  a  fmall  deep  blue  Flower. 

The  Varieties  of  the  Spring  Crocus  are, 

1 .  Broad  leaved  purple  variegated  Spring  Crocus. 
C.  B.  This  hath  broad  Leaves  and  a  deep  blue  Flow¬ 
er  ftriped. 

2.  Broad  leaved  Crocus  of  the  Spring  with  a  purple 
Flower.  C.  B.  This  hath  a  plain  purple  Flower. 

3.  Broad  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  violet  colour¬ 
ed  Flower.  C.  B.  This  hath  a  large  deep  blue  Flower. 

4.  Spring  Crocus,  with  a  white  Flower  and  a  purple 
Bottom.  C.  B. 

5.  Broad  leaved  white  variegated  Spring  Crocus. 

C.  B. 

6.  Broad  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  many  purple  vi¬ 
olet  Flowers  ftriped  with  white.  C.  B. 

7.  Broad  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  an  Afh-coloured 
Flower. 

8.  Broad  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  large  yellow 
Flower.  C.  B. 

9.  Broad  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  fmaller  and 
paler  yellow  Flower.  C.  B. 

10.  Broad  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  fmaller  yellow  . 
Flowers  ftriped  with  black. 


11.  Narrow 
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ix.  Narrow  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  fmaller 
Brimftone  coloured  Flower, 

12.  Narrow  leaved  Spring  Crocus  with  a  frnall  white 

Flower.  . 

Thei’e  are  the  principal  Varieties  which  I  have  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  but  there  are  many  more 
mentioned  in  the  foreign  Catalogues  of  Flowers,  many 
of  which  are  fo  nearly  alike,  as  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifh- 
ed ;  and  if  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Flowers  were  fown,  there 
might  be  a  greater  Variety  of  them  obtained,  than  is 
at  prefent  •,  but  as  they  propagate  very  fall  by  Offsets, 
fo  the  Seeds  are  very  rarely  regarded. 

All  thefe  feveral  Varieties  of  Crocufes  are  very  hardy, 
and  will  increafe  exceedingly  by  their  Roots,  elpecially 
if  they  areluffered  to  remain  two  or  three  Years  unre¬ 
moved;  they  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation, 
and  are  very  great  Ornaments  to  a  Garden  early  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  before  many  other  Flowers  appear. 
They  are  commonly  planted  near  the  Edges  of  Borders 
on  the  Sides  of  Walks  ;  in  doing  Of  which,  you  Ihould 
be  careful  to  plant  fuch  Sorts  in  the  fame  Line  as  flow¬ 
er  at  the  fame  Time,  and  are  of  an  equal  Growth,  other- 
wife  the  Lines  will  feem  imperfedt.  Thefe  Roots,  lofe- 
ing  their  Fibres  with  their  Leaves,  may  then  be  taken 
up,  and  kept  dry  until  the  Begining  of  September ,  ob- 
ferving  to  keep  them  from  Vermin;  for  the  Mice  are 
very  fond  of  them.  When  you  plant  thefe  Roots  (af¬ 
ter  having  drawn  a  Line  upon  the  Border,)  make  Holes 
with  a  Dibble  about  two  Inches  deep  or  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Lightnefs  of  the  Soil,  and  two  Inches  Dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  in  which  you  muft  place  the 
Roots  with  the  Bud  uppermoft ;  then  with  a  Rake  fill 
up  the  Holes  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  that  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Root  may  be  covered  an  Inch  or  more,  being 
careful  not  to  leave  any  of  the  Holes  open ;  for  this 
will  entice  the  Mice  to  them,  which,  when  once  they 
have  found  out,  will  deftroy  all  your  Roots,  if  they 
are  not  prevented. 

This  is  the  Way  in  which  thefe  Flowers  are  common¬ 
ly  difpofed  in  Gardens ;  but  the  better  Way  is  to  plant 
them  fix  or  eight  near  each  other  in  Bunches,  between 
Email  Shrubs  or  on  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden  : 
where  if  the  Varieties  of  thefe  Flowers,  are  planted  in 
different  Patches,  and  properly  intermixed,  they  will 
make  a  much  better  Appearance  than  when  they  are  dif¬ 
pofed  in  the  old  Method  of  ftrait  Edgings. 

In  January ,  if  the  Weather  is  mild,  the  Crocus  will 
appear  above  Ground  ;  and  in  February  their  Flowers 
will  appear,  before  the  green  Leaves  are  grown  to  any 
Length,  fo  that  the  Flower  feems  at  firft  to  be  naked  ; 
but  i'oon  afrer  the  Flowers  decay,  the  green  Leaves 
grow  to  be  lix  or  eight  Inches  long,  which  fhould  not 
be  cut  off  until  they  decay,  notwith Handing  they  ap¬ 
pear  a  little  unfightly  ;  for  by  cuting  off  the  Leaves, 
the  Root  will  be  fo  weakened  as  not  to  arrive  at  half 
their  ufual  Bignefs,  nor  Will  their  Flowers  the  fucceed- 
ing  Year  behalf  fo  big:  Their  Seeds  are  commonly 
ripe  about  the  latter  End  of  April ,  or  the  Begining  of 
May,  when  the  green  Leaves  begin  to  decay. 

The  Autumnal  Crocufes  are  not  fo  great  Increafers  as 
are  thofe  of  the  Spring,  nor  do  they  produce  Seeds  in 
our  Climate,  fo  that  they  are  lefs  common  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens,  except  the  true  Saffron,  which  is  propagated  for 
Ufe  in  great  Plenty  in  many  Parts  of  England  ;  thefe 
may  be  taken  up  every  third  Year,  as  was  directed  for 
•the  Spring  Crocufes,  but  fhould  not  be  kept  out  of 
-the  Ground  longer  than  the  Begining  of  Auguft ;  for 
•they  commonly  produce  their  Flowers  in  September ,  or 
the  Begining  of  Obicber ;  fo  that  it  they  remain  too 
long  out  of  the  Ground,  they  will  not  produce  their 
Flowers  fo  ftrong,  nor  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  when  they  are 
planted  early. 

The  Method  of  cultivating  Saffron  being  fomewhat 
curious,  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  infert  in  this  Place 
an  Abflradt  of  it,  as  it  was  prefented  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  by  Dr.  James  Douglafs. 

As  Saffron  grows  at  prefent  moft  plentifully  in  Cam- 
bridgejhire ,  and  has  grown  formerly  in  feveral  other 
Counties  of  England,  the  Method  of  Culture  does  not, 
-I  believe,  vary  much  in  any  of  them;  and  therefore  1 
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judge  it  fufficient  to  fet  down  here  the  Obfervations 
which  I  employed  proper  Perfons,  in  different  Seafons, 
to  make,  in  the  Years  1723,  1724,  ly 25,  and  1728; 
up  and  down  all  that  large  Tradt  of  Ground  that  lies 
between  Saffron- Walden  and  Cambridge ,  in  a  Circle  about 
ten  Miles  Diameter. 

In  that  County  Saffron  has  been  cultivated;  and 
therefore  it  may  reafonably  be  expedited,  that  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  thereof  are  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it  than  they  are  any  Vrhere  elfe. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  Choice  and  Preparation  of  the 
Ground;  the  greateft  Part  of  theTradt  already  men¬ 
tioned  is  an  open  level  Country,  with  few  Inclolures ; 
and  the  Cuflom  there  is,  as  in  moft  other  Places,  to 
crop  two  Years,  and  let  the  Land  be  fallow  the  third. 
Saffron  is  always  planted  upon  fallow  Ground  ;  and,  all 
other  Things  being  alike,  they  prefer  that  which  has 
borne  Barley  the  Year  before. 

The  Saffron  Grounds  are  feldom  above  three  Acres, 
or  lefs  than  one  ;  and  in  choofing,  the  principal  Thing 
they  have  regard  to,  is,  that  they  be  well  expofed,  the 
Soil  not  poor,  nor  a  very  ftiff  Clay,  but  a  temperate 
dry  Mould,  fuch  as  commonly  lies  upon  Chalk,  and  is 
of  an  Hazel  Colour;  though  if  every  Thing  elfe  anfwers, 
the  Colour  of  the  Mould  is  pretty  much  negledted. 

The  Ground  being  made  Choice  of,  about  Lady  Fay, 
or  the  Begining  of  April,  it  mull  be  carefully  ploughed, 
the  Furrows  being  drawn  much  clofer  together,  and 
deeper,  if  the  Soil  will  allow  it,  than  is  done  for  any 
Kind  of  Corn;  and  accordingly,  the  Charge  is  greater. 

About  five  Weeks  after,  during  any  Time  in  the 
Month  of  May,  they  lay  between  twenty  and  thirty 
Loads  of  Dung  upon  each  Acre ;  and  having  fpread  it 
with  great  Care,  they  plough  it  in  as  before;  the  fhorteft 
rotten  Dung  is  the  belt ;  and  the  Farmers,  who  have 
the  Conveniency  of  making  it,  fpare  no  Pains  to  make 
it  good,  being  fure  of  a  proportionable  Price  for  it. 
About  Midfummer  they  plough  a  third  Time,  and  be¬ 
tween  every  fixteen  Feet  and  an  Half,  or  Pole  irt 
Breadth,  they  leave  a  broad  Furrow  or  Trench,  which 
ferves  both  as  a  Boundary  to  the  feveral  Parcels,  when 
there  are  feveral  Proprietors  to  one  Inclofure,  and  to 
throw  the  Weeds  in  at  the  proper  Seafon. 

To  this  Head  likewife  belongs  the  Fencing  of  the 
Grounds,  becaufe  moft  commonly,  though  not  always, 
that  is  done  before  they  plant.  The  Fences  confift  of 
what  they  call  dead  Hedges,  or  Hurdles,  to  keep  out 
not  only  Cattle  of  all  Sorts,  but  efpecially  Hares,  which 
would  otherwife  feed  on  the  Saffron  Leaves  during  the 
Winter. 

About  the  Weather  we  need  not  only  obferve,  that 
the  hoteft  Summers  are  certainly  the  belt,  and  there¬ 
with,  if  there  be  gentle  Showers  from  Time  to  Time, 
they  can  hardly  mifs  of  a  plentiful  rich  Crop,  if  the  ex¬ 
treme  Cold,  Snow,  or  Rain  of  the  foregoing  Winter 
have  not  prejudiced  the  Heads. 

The  next  general  Part  of  the  Culture  of  Saffron  is, 
planting,  or  feting  the  Roots ;  the  only  Inftrument  ufed 
for  which  is  a  narrow  Spade,  commonly  termed  a  Spit 
Shovel. 

The  Time  of  Planting  is  commonly  in  the  Month  of 
July,  a  little  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  Weather 
anfwers.  The  Method  is  this ;  one  Man  with  his  Spit 
Shovel  raifes  between  three  and  four  Inches  of  Earth, 
and  throws  it  before  him  about  fix  or  more  Inches ; 
two  Perfons,  generally  Women,  following  with  Heads, 
place  them  in  the  fartheft  Edge  of  the  Trench  he  makes, 
at  three  Inches  Diftance  from  each  other,  or  thereabouts ; 
as  foon  as  the  Digger,  or  Spiter,  has  gone  once  the 
Breadth  of  the  Ridge,  he  begins  again  at  the  other  Side, 
and  diging,  as  before,  covers  the  Roots  laft  fet,  and 
makes  the  fame  Room  for  the  Seters  to  place  a  new 
Row,  at  the  fame  Diftance  from  the  firft,  that  they  are 
from  one  another  ;  thus  they  go  on,  till  a  whole  Ridge, 
containing  commonly  one  Rod,  is  planted,  and  the  on¬ 
ly  Nicety  in  diging  is,  to  leave  fome  Part  of  the  firft: 
Stratum  of  Earth  untouched,  to  lie  under  the  Roots 
and,  in  feting,  to  place  the  Roots  dire&ly  upon  their 
Bottom. 
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What  Sort  of  Roots  are  to  be  prefered,  fhall  be  fhewn 
under  the  fourth  Head  ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved  in  this 
Place,  that  formerly,  when  Roots  were  very  dear,  they 
did  not  plant  them  fo  thick  as  they  do  now  ;  and  that 
they  have  always  fome  Regard  to  the  Size  of  the  Roots, 
placing  the  largeft  at  a  greater  Diftance  than  the  fmall 


ones. 


The  Quantity  of  Roots  planted  in  an  Acre,  is  gene¬ 
rally  about  1 6  Quarters,  or  128  Bufhels,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Diftances  left  between  them,  as  before 
affigned,  and  fuppofing  all  to  be  an  Inch  in  Diameter 
one  with  another,  ought  to  amount  to  392,(540  in  Num¬ 
ber. 

From  the  Time  that  the  Roots  are  planted,  till  about 
the  Begining  of  September ,  or  fometimes  later,  there  is 
no  more  Labour  about  them  ;  but  as  they  then  begin 
to  fpire,  and  are  ready  to  fhew  themfelves  above  Ground 
(which  is  known  by  diging  a  few  out  of  the  Earth),  the 
Ground  muft  be  carefully  pared  with  a  fliarp  Hoe,  and 
the  Weeds,  &c.  raked  into  the  Furrows,  otherwife  they 
would  hinder  the  Growth  of  the  Plants. 

In  fome  Time  appear  the  Saffron  Flowers ;  and  this 
leads  us  to  the  third  Branch  of  our  prelent  Method.  The 
Flowers  are  gathered  as  well  before  as  after  they  are  full 
blown  ;  and  the  molt  proper  Time  for  this  is  early  in 
the  Morning.  The  Owners  of  the  Saffron  get  together 
a  fufficient  Number  of  Flands,  who  place  themfelves  in 
different  Parts  of  the  Field,  pull  off  the  whole  Flowers, 
and  throw  them  Handful  by  Handful  into  a  Bafket,  and 
fo  continue  till  all  the  Flowers  are  gathered,  which  hap¬ 
pens  commonly  about  Ten  or  Eleven  o’Clock. 

Flaving  then  carried  Home  all  they  have  got,  they 
immediately  fpread  them  upon  a  large  Table,  and  fall 
to  picking  out  the  Filamenta  Styli ,  or  Chives,  and  to¬ 
gether  with  them  a  pretty  long  Proportion  of  the  Stylus 
itlclf,  or  String  to  which  they  are  joined  ;  the  reft  of 
the  Flower  they  throw  away  as  ufelefs.  The  next 
Morning  they  return  into  the  Field  again,  whether  it  be 
wet  or  dry  Weather,  and  fo  on  daily,  even  on  Sundays , 
till  the  whole  Crop  be  gathered. 

The  Chives  being  all  picked  out  of  the  Flowers,  the 
next  Labour  about  them  is  to  dry  them  on  the  Kiln. 
The  Kiln  is  built  upon  a  thick  Plank  (that  it  may  be 
moved  from  Place  to  Place)  fupported  by  four  fhort 
Legs ;  the  Outfide  confifts  of  eight  Pieces  of  Wood 
about  three  Inches  thick,  in  form  of  a  quadrangular 
Frame,  about  twelve  Inches  fquare  at  the  Bottom  on 
the  In  fide,  and  twenty-two  Inches  at  Top  ;  which  is 
likewife  equal  to  the  perpendicular  Height  of  it.  On 
the  Forefide  is  left  a  Hole  about  eight  Inches  fquare, 
and  four  Inches  above  the  Plank,  through  which  the 
Fire  is  put  in  ;  over  all  the  reft  Laths  are  laid  pretty 
thick,  clofe  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the  Frame 
already  mentioned,  and  then  are  plaftered  over  on  both 
Sides,  as  are  alio  the  Planks  at  Bottom  very  thick,  to 
ieive  for  an  Hearth.  Over  the  Mouth,  or  wideft  Part, 
goes  an  Hair  Cloth,  fixed  to  the  Sides  of  the  Kiln,  and 
likewife  to  two  Rollers,  or  moveable  Pieces  of  Wood, 
which  are  turned  by  Wedges,  or  Screws,  in  order  to 
ft1  etch  the  Cloth.  Inftead  of  the  Flair  Cloth,  many 
I  eople  now  ufe  a  Net  Work,  or  Iron  Wire,  with  which 
it  ,s  obferved  that  the  Saffron  dries  fooner,  and  with  a 
lefs  Quantity  of  Fuel  •  but  the  Difficulty  in  prefervino- 
the  Salmon  from  burning,  makes  the  Hair  Cloth  be 
prefered  by  tae  niceft  Judges  in  drying. 

1  he  Kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  Part  <3  the  Houfe,  and 
they  begin  by  laying  five  or  fix  Sheets  of  white  Paper 
on  the  Hair  Cloth,  upon  which  they  fpread  the  wet 
Saffron  between  two  and  three  Inches  thick  ;  this  they 
cover  with  other  Sheets  of  Paper,  and  over  thefe  lay  a 
coarie  Blanket  five  or  fix  limes  doubled,  or,  inftead 
thereof,  a  Canvas  Pillow  filled  with  Straw,  and  after 
the  hire  has  been  lighted  for  fome  Time,  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  Board,  having  a  large  Weight  upon  it. 

At  firft  they  give  it  a  pretty  ftrong  Heat,  to  make 
tne  Chives  iweat  (as  their  Expreffion  is)  •,  and  in  this, 
if  they  do  not  ufe  a  great  Deal  of  Care,  they  are  in 

ttlifn  1C°rChing’  and  f°  of  frying  all  that  is  on 

When  lthas  been -thus  dried  about  an  Hour,  they, 


take  off  the  Board,  Blanket,  and  upper  Papers,  and  take 
the  Saffron  off  from  that  which  lies  next  it,  raifino-,  ac 
the  fame  Time,  the  Edges  of  the  Cake  with  a  Knife  ; 
then  laying  on  the  Paper  again,  they  Hide  in  another 
Board  between  the  Hair  Cloth  and  upper  Papers,  and 
turn  both  Papers  and  Saffron  upfide-down,  afterwards 
covering  them  as  above. 

This  fame  Pleat  is  continued  for  an  Hour  longer ; 
then  they  look  on  the  Cake  again,  free  it  from  the^Pa- 
pers,  and  turn  it ;  then  they  cover  it,  and  lay  on  the 
Weight  as  before.  If  nothing  happens  amifs  during 
thefe  firft  two  Hours,  they  reckon  the  Danger  to  be 
over  ;  for  they  have  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  keep 
a  gentle  Fire,  and  to  turn  their  Cakes  every  half  Hour, 
till  thoroughly  dry,  for  the  doing  of  which  as  it  ouo-ht* 
there  are  required  full  twenty-four  Hours. 

In  drying  the  larger  plump  Chives  they  ufe  nothing 
more,  but  towards  the  latter  End  of  the  Crop,  when 
thefe  come  to  be  fmaller,  they  fprinkle  the  Cake  with 
a  little  fmall  Beer,  to  make  it  fweat  as  it  ouo-ht ;  and 
they  begin  now  to  think,  that  ufing  two  Linen  Cloths 
next  the  Cake,  inftead  of  the  two  innermoft  Papers, 
may  be  of  fome  Advantage  in  drying,  but  this  Pra&ice 
is  followed  as  yet  but  by  few. 

Their  Fire  may  be  made  of  any  Kind  of  Fuel,  but 
that  which  fmokes  the  leaft  is  beft,  and  Charcoal,  for 
that  Reafon,  is  prefered  to  any  other. 

What  Quantity  of  Saffron  a  firft  Crop  will  produce, 
is  very  uncertain  ;  fometimes  five  or  fix  Pounds  of  wet 
Chives  are  got  from  one  Rood  ;  fometimes  not  above 
one  or  two,  and  fometimes  not  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  gather  and  dry  it ;  but  this  is  always  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  about  five  Pounds  of  wet  Saffron  o0  to 
make  one  Pound  of  dry,  for  the  firft  three  Weeks  of 
the  Crop,  and  fix  Pounds  during  the  laft  Week  ;  and 
now  the  Heads  are  planted  very  thick,  two  Pounds  of 
dried  Saffron  may,  at  a  Medium,  be  allowed  to  an  Acre 
for  the  firft  Crop,  and  twenty-four  Pounds  for  the  two 
remaining  ;  the  third  being  confiderably  larger  than  the 
fecond. 

In  order  to  obtain  thefe,  there  is  only  a  Repetition  to 
be  made  every  Year  of  the  Labour  of  hoeing,  gather¬ 
ing,  picking,  and  drying,  in  the  fame  Manne?  as&before 
fet  down,  without  the  Addition  of  any  Thino-  new,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  let  Cattle  into  the  Fields,  after  the  Leaves 
are  decayed,  to  feed  upon  the  Weeds  ;  or,  perhaps, 
mow  them  for  the  fame  Ufe.  r 

About  the  Midfummer  after  the  third  Crop  is  wither¬ 
ed,  the  Roots  muft  be  all  taken  up  and  tranlpl anted  ; 
the  Management  requifite  for  which,  is  the  fourth 
Thing  to  be  treated  of.  To  take  up  the  Saffron  Heads, 
or  break  up  the  Ground  (as  the  Term  is),  they  fome¬ 
times  plough  it,  fometimes  ufe  a  forked  Kind  of  Hoe, 
called  a  Pattock,  and  then  the  Ground  is  harrowed 
once  or  twice  over;  during  all  whichTime  of  ploughing, 
or  diging,  and  harrowing,  fifteen  or  more  Peopfe  will 
find  Work  enough  to  follow  and  gather  the  Heads  as 
they  are  turned  up. 

They  are  next  to  be  carried  to  the  Houfe  in  Sacks, 
and  there  cleaned  and  rafed  ;  this  Labour  confifts  in 
cleaning  the  Roots  thoroughly  from  Earth,  and  from 
the  Remains  ol  old  Roots,  old  Involucra ,  and  Excref- 
cences,  and  thus  they  become  fit  to  be  planted  in  new 
Ground  immediately,  or  to  be  kept  for  fome  Time, 
without  Danger  of  fpoiling. 

The  Quantity  of  Roots  taken  up,  in  Proportion  to 
thofe  which  were  planted,  is  uncertain  ;  but  at  a  Me¬ 
dium,  it  may  be  faid,  that  allowing  for  all  the  Acci¬ 
dents  which  happened  to  them  in  the  Ground,  and  in 
breaking  up  from  each  Acre,  may  be  had  twenty-four 
Quarters  of  clean  Roots,  all  fit  to  be  planted. 

The  Owners  are  fure  to  choofe  for  their  own  Ufe  the 
largeft,  plumpeft,  and  fateft  Roots ;  but  do  leaft  of  all 
approve  the  longeft  pointed  ones,  which  they  call  Spic- 
kets  or  Spickards,  for  very  fmall,  round,  or  fiat  Roots, 
are  fometimes  obferved  to  flower. 

1  his  is  the  whole  Culture  of  Saffron  in  the  Country 
above-mentioned,  and  we  have  only  now  to  confider 

e  iaiges  and  Profits  which  may  be  fuppofed,  one 
rear  with  another,  to  attend  that  Branch  of  Agricul- 
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ture  ;  and  of  thefe  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  Com¬ 
putation  for  one  Acre  of  Ground,  according  to  the  Price 
of  Labour  in  this  Country. 


/. 

s. 

d. 

Rent  for  three  Years  —  ■ — 

— 

3 

00 

OO 

Ploughing  for  three  Years  ' — 

— 

0 

18 

OO 

Dunging  —  —  1 

— 

3 

1 2 

s' 

OO 

Hedging  — ■  —  —  ~ 

* - “ 

X 

l6 

OO 

Spiting  and  feting  the  Heads 

- • 

1 

12 

OO 

Weeding  or  paring  the  Ground 

- - 

1 

04 

OO 

Gathering  and  picking  the  flowers 

6 

XO 

OO 

Drying  the  Flowers  —  — 

— - 

1 

06 

OO 

Inftruments  of  Labour  for  three  Years,  7 

0 

IO 

OO 

with  the  Kiln,  about  —  — • 

—  j 

Ploughing  the  Ground  once,  and  har-  7 

0 

12 

OO 

rowing  twice  — .  — > 

■ — ■  \ 

Gathering  the  Saffron  Heads 

* — 

1 

OO 

OO 

Raifing  the  Heads  —  — 

1 — 

1 

12 

OO 

Total  Charge  23  12  00 


This  Calculation  is  made  ,  upon  Suppofition,  that  an 
Acre  of  Ground  yields  twenty-fix  Pounds  of  nett  Saf¬ 
fron  in  three  Years;  which  I  flated  only  as  a  mean 
Quantity  between  the  greateft  and  the  leaft  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Price  of  Saffron  mull  be  judged  accordingly, 
which  I  think  cannot  be  done  better  than  by  fixing  it 
at  thirty  Shillings  per  Pound  ;  fince  in  very  plentiful 
Years  it  is  fold  at  twenty,  and  is  fometimes  worth  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  Pounds  ;  at  this  Rate,  twenty -fix 
Pounds  of  Saffron  are  worth  thirty- nine  Pounds,  and 
the  nett  Profits  of  an  Acre  of  Ground  producing  Saf¬ 
fron,  will,  in  three  Years,  amount  to  fifteen  Pounds, 
thirteen  Shillings*  or  about  five  Pounds,  four  Shillings 
yearly. 

This,  I  fay,  may  be  reckoned  the  nett  Profit  of  an 
Acre  of  Saffron,  fuppofing  that  all  the  Labour  were  to 
be  hired  for  ready  Money  ;  but  as  the  Planter  and  Fa¬ 
mily  do  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  Work  themfelves, 
fome  of  this  Expence  is  faved ;  that  is,  by  planting 
Saffron,  he  may  not  only  reafonably  expeft  to  clear  a- 
bout  five  Pounds  yearly  per  Acre,  but  alfo  to  maintain 
himfelf  and  Family  for  fome  Part  of  each  Year  ;  and  it 
is  upon  this  Suppofition  only,  that  the  Refult  of  other 
Computations  can  be  faid  to  have  any  tolerable  Degree 
of  Exaftnefs,  but  the  Calculations  themfelves  are  un- . 
doubtedly  very  inaccurate. 

I  have  faid  nothing  here  concerning  the  Charge  in 
buying,  or  Profits  in  felling,  the  Saffron  Heads,  be- 
caufe,  in  many  large  Tracis  of  Ground,  thefe  mufl  at 
length  balance  one  another,  while  the  Quantity  of 
Ground  planted  yearly  continues  the  fame  ;  which  has 
been  pretty  much  the  Cafe  for  feveral  Years  paft. 

Dr.  Patrick  Blair ,  defigning  to  treat  concerning  the 
Crocus,  in  his  fixth  Decad  of  his  Pharmaco-Botanolcgia , 
did,  in  the  Year  1725,  fend  to  me  the  following  Que¬ 
ries  :  , 

1.  After  what  Manner  the  Species  are  propagated  ? 

2.  Whether  the  Tap  Root  fprings  firfl,  or  the  Bulb  ? 

3.  At  what  Seafon  the  Leaves  fpring  forth  P 

To  thefe  Queries  I  fent  him  the  following  Anfwcr : 

1.  As  to  the  Propagation  of  the  Species. 

This  is  only  by  the  Roots  or  Offsets,  which  the  old 
Roots  produce  in  great  Plenty,  for  I  never  faw  any 
Thing  like  a  Seed,  or  a  Seed  Veffel  produced,  though  I 
have  let  Hand  great  Quantities  of  Flowers,  purpofely 
to  try. 

2.  As  to  the  Query,  Whether  the  Tap  Root  fprings 
firfl,  and  the  Bulb  be  afterwards  formed  ? 

As  foon  as  the  Roots  begin  to  lhoot  upwards,  there 
are  commonly  two  or  three  large  Tap  Roots  fent  forth 
from  the  Side  of  the  old  Root,  which  will  run  down¬ 
right  two  Inches  and  a  Half,  or  more,  into  the  Ground  ; 
at  the  Place  where  thefe  Bulbs  firfl  come  out  from  the 
old  one,  will  be  formed  a  Bulb  fometimes  (though  not 
always,  as  you  will  hear  prefently)  ;  and  this  Tap  Root 
decays.  1'he  Bulb  will  increafe  in  its  Bignefs,  till  at 
lafl  it  quite  falls  off,  and  is  then  left  entire  ;  which  com¬ 
monly  happens  in  Aprily  when  the  Green  begins  to  de¬ 
cay  ;  but  many  Times  thefe  tap  or  carrotty  Roots  never 


oroduce  any  Bulbs,  but  always  retain  the  fame  FigunL 
and  for  ever  after,  1  believe  are  barren  ;  for  I  planted 
a  Parcel  of  thefe  carrotty  Roots  four  Years  ago  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  Bed,  where  they  have  ever  fince  remained,  but  have 
not  produced  one  fingle  Flower,  notwithflanding  they 
aave  produced  a  numerous  Offspring  of  the  fame  car¬ 
rotty  Roots. 

And  the  People  about  Saffron  IValden  are  well  ap- 
aril'ed  of  this  Barrennefs,  and  therefore  throw  away  all 
uch  Roots  when  they  make  a  new  Plantation  ;  but  as 
this  Change  of  the  Root  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Saffron 
only,  permit  me  to  digrefs  a  little,  to  give  you  fome 
Account  of  this  Matter. 

In  the  Parifh  of  Fulham,  near  London,  the  Gardeners 
ufed  to  drive  a  great  Trade  in  the  Jonquil,  or  NarciJJus 
juncifolius ,  flare  multiplici ,  at  which  Place  the  greateft 
Quantity  of  thofe  Roots  was  railed  for  Sale,  as  perhaps 
was  in  any  Part  of  England ,  and  turned  to  as  great  Ac¬ 
count  for  the  Mailer,  as  any  Crop  they  could  employ 
their  Ground  in,  till  of  late  Years,  that*  moft  of  their 
Roots  have  turned  carrotty,  and  fo  proved  barren,  or 
rave  produced  only  fingle  Flowers  ;  fo  that  the  Gar¬ 
deners  being  hereby  difheartened,  have  thrown  them 
out  entirely,  neglebling  to  cultivate  them,  fatisfying 
themfelves  with  this  Reafon,  That  their  Ground  was 
tired  with  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  Crocus  ;  befides  thofe  Roots  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  there  will  be  three  or  four  fmall  Bulbs 
formed  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the  Root,  and  fome  un¬ 
derneath  ;  which  from  the  firfl  Appearance  affume  the 
round  Shape  of  its  Parent  Root,  and  have  no  Tap  Root 
belonging  to  them  ;  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Root  rarely  emit  fo  much  as  a  Fibre,  but  receive  their 
Nourifhment  immediately  from  the  old  Root ;  but  thofe 
on  the  under  Side  fend  out  many  Fibres  all  around,  by 
which  they  draw  their  Nourifhment  from  the  Ground  ; 
thefe  being  parted  from  the  old  Root  much  fooner  than 
the  other,  Hand  in  need  of  fit  Organs  for  receiving  their 
Nourifhment. 

I  have  fometimes  taken  up  fome,  through  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  which  hath  been  a  Root  of  the  Grarnen  caninum , 
or  Couch  Grafs,  which  fome  People  have  imagined  had 
Strength  enough  to  force  its  Way  through  the  Crocus 
Root ;  but  the  Truth  is,  the  Root  of  the  Grafs  clofely 
adhering  to  the  old  Root  of  the  Crocus,  juft  at  the 
Place  where  the  young  Roots  were  emited,  thefe  young 
Roots,  being  quick  of  Growth,  inclofed  the  Root  of 
the  Grafs,  and  thus  I  have  feen  feveral  Roots  run  through 
each  other  in  the  fame  Manner. 

But  befides  thefe  Offsets  mentioned,  diredtly  upon  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Root  is  one  large  Root  formed,  of 
equal  Bignefs  with  the  old  one,  and  this  is  the  Time 
that  the ;  Root  is  Radix  gemina ,  as  Eournefort  calls  it ; 
for  they  are  not  fo  at  any  other  Seafon,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  a  very  improper  Appellation,  for  when  the  new 
Roots  are  perfectly  formed,  the  old  ones,  with  their 
Coats,  fall  off  and  die,  and  leave  the  new  Roots  all 
fingle.  This  has  occafioned  feveral  People  to  doubt  of 
what  Eournefort  had  faid  of  the  Roots,  till  I  took  up 
fome  Plants  at  that  Seafon,  and  with  them  the  two  Roots 
of  equal  Bignefs,  i.  e.  the  old  one  at  the  Bottom,  and 
the  new  One  at  the  Top. 

Dr.  Blair  alfo  happening,  in  viewing;  a  Root,  to  be 
lurprifed  with  a  different  Appearance  from  what  he  had 
feen  before,  or  heard  of,  fent  me  another  Letter. 

The  Manner  of  the  Root  was  thus  ;  from  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Bulb,  where  it  fends  forth'  all  the  Leaves 
within  a  common  Tunicle,  at  the  Exit  there  was  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  about  the  Grolf- 
nefs  of  a  large  Turkey,  or  Goofe  Quill,  cylindrical  and 
blunt,  without  the  leaft  radical  Fibre,  by  which  it  might 
receive  the  Nourifhment ;  fmooth  or  pofifhed,  and  blu- 
ifli  in  the  Surface,  confiding  of  feveral  circular  Lines, 
when  cut  tranfVerfly  ;  white,  with  a  hard  greenifh  Cen¬ 
ter  like  a  Carrot,  when  it  hath  pufhed  forth  the  flower¬ 
ing  Stem,  not  unlike  the  Stolones  of  fome  runing  Root, 
fueh  as  the  Mints  below  Ground,  only  the  Extremity 
defcended  obliquely,  inftead  of  afcending,  to  fend  forth 
Leaves  to  produce  a  new  Plant,  and  what  is  moft  re¬ 
markable,  this  did  not  happen  to  one  or  two  Plants, 

Q^q  q  q  but 
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but  to  the  whole  Bundle,  which  were  above  twenty  dif- 
tindt  Sets,  differing  in  nothing  but  majus  and  minus ; 
the  Bulb  feemed  at  the  fame  Time  to  be  pined  and  ema¬ 
ciated,  though  it  emited  large  radical  Fibres  like  thofe 
of  a  Leak. 

I,  having  received  this  Account  from  him  by  Let¬ 
ter,  fent  him  the  following  Anfwer  : 

I  received  yours  in  Anfwer  to  my  laft,  with  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Roots  of  fome  Sets  of  Crocus  Autumnalis 
you  have  taken  out  of  the  Ground  ;  I  have  found  a  Fi¬ 
gure  in  Dodonaus  which  correfponds  with  it,  and  thofe 
Roots  are  no  new  Thing  with  the  Saffron  Gardeners, 
who  always  throw  them  away  when  they  make  frefh 
Plantations. 

Your  Figure  does  not  agree  with  my  Tap  R.oots,  as 
you  will  fee  by  the  Figure  taken  as  juft  from  the  Life  as 
I  could.  In  mine,  you  will  find  the  Bulb  turned  Side¬ 
ways,  which  I  ftill  find  to  be  conftant  in  all  the  Roots 
I  have  examined,  which  have  been  a  great  many,  and 
makes  me  fufpeft  the'fe  Tap  Roots  are  occafioned  by  the 
accidental  Pofition  of  the  Roots  in  planting,  which  may 
retard  the  afcending  Sap,  the  flowering  Stem  being 
thereby  turned  into  a  crooked  Figure,  and  the  Tap 
Roots  are  full  of  longitudinal  Veffels  of  a  confiderable 
Dimenfion,  fo  that  the  greater  attracting  Power  of  the 
Sap  being  hereby  diverted  downwards,  the  Flower  Stem 
may  be  quite  deflitute  of  proper  Nourifhment. 

The  Method  you  propofe  to  remedy  this  Inconve- 
niency,  will  not  do,  for  I  have  removed  fome  of  thefe 
Roots  at  the  Seafon  when  the  Tap  Roots  were  forming, 
and  this  alone  deftroyed  them  all ;  fo  that  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  the  cuting  them  off  entirely  will  kill  them. 

The  Method  I  ufed  with  the  Jonquils  was,  to  lay 
fome  Tiles  juft  under  the  Roots,  to  prevent  their  Tun¬ 
ing  downwards,  but  this  has  not  anfwered,  nor  do  I 
think  it  poffible  wholly  to  recover  them  ;  for  the  Alte¬ 
ration  is  not  only  in  the  Root  and  Flower,  but  alfo  in 
the  Leaf  and  Blade,  which  before  was  fiftulous ;  but, 
after  this  Alteration  in  the  Root,  becomes  a  plain  ful- 
cated  Leaf,  and  if  it  ever  bloffoms  after,  the  Flowers 
are  large  and  fingle,  which  before  were  fmall  and  dou¬ 
ble,  but  the  Saffron,  after  the  Change  of  its  Roots,  pro¬ 
duces  a  fmall  narrow  Blade,  feldom  half  the  Length  of 
thofe  in  a  natural  State. 

Upon  this  Dr.  Blair  formed  this  Conclufion  : 

Thefe  additional  Obfervations  plainly  fhew,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  carrotty  Root,  nor  the  baftard  Tap  Root,  as  I 
may  call  it,  are  merely  accidental,  or  what  may  be  cal¬ 
led  Lufus  nature,  but  certain  Difeafes  incident  to  fuch 
Roots ;  for  were  they  accidental,  they  would  not  have 
the  fame  Appearances  to  different  Perfons  in  different 
Soils  and  Climates,  nor  would  fo  many  taken  up  too-e- 
ther  have  fuch  a  Refemblance  to  each  other,  as  I  have 
twice  obferved. 
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between  this  and  his  Genus  of  Anonis,  he  makes  to  conflft 
in  the  Difference  of  their  Leaves,  fo  that  thofe  Plants- with 
fingle  Leaves ,  he  ranges  under  this  Genus ,  and  thofe  with 
three  Leaves  under  Anonis. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Crotolaria  foliis  fmplicibus  ovatis ,  flipuli's  femi- 
cordatis ,  rams  tetragonis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  277.  Grot  oh 


with  fingle  oval  Leaves,  FFeart-fhaped  StipuU ,  and  four 
cornered  Branches.  This  is  the  Crotolaria  Afiatica folio 
fingulari  verrucofo ,  floribus  Ccsruleis.  II.  L.  iqq.  Afiatick 
Crotolaria  with  a  fingle  watered  Leaf,  and  blue  Flowers. 

2.  Crotolaria  foliis  fmplicibus  lanceolatis  pikfis 
petiolis  decurrentibus.  Crotolaria  with  fingle,  hairy  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  runing  Foot  Stalks.  Tips  is  the 
Crotolaria  Americana,  caule  al at 0  foliis  pilofis,  floribus  in 
thyrfo  luteis.  Martyn.  Cent.  43.  American  Crotolaria 
with  a  winged  Stalk,  hairy  Leaves  and  yellow  Flowers  \ 
difpofed  in  loofe  Spikes. 

3-  Crotolaria  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  hirfutis  feflilibus, 

ftipulis  acutis  pedunculis  longioribus.  Crotolaria  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  hairy  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches, 
pointed  Stipule,  and  longer  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Crotolaria  hirfuta  minor  Americana  herbacea,  caule  ad 
[ummarum  f agitato.  H.  L.  202.  Smaller  hairy  herbace¬ 
ous  American  Crotolaria  with  a  Stalk,  Arrow-lhaped  at 
the  Top.  r 

4-  Crotolaria  foliis  fmplicibus,  lineari-lanceolatis 
hirfutis,  petiolis  decurrentibus ,  caule  fruticofo.  Crotolaria 
with  fingle  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are 
hairy,  runing  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  lhrubby  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Crotolaria  frutefeens  hirfuta,  flore  luteo,  ramulis  al- 
atis,  foliis  mucronatis.  Houfl.  Mjf.  Shrubby  hairy  Crc- 
tolaria  with  a  yellow  Flower,  winged  Branches,  and 
pointed  Leaves. 

5.  Crotolaria  foliis  fmplicibus  lanceolatis,  villofis , 
argenteis,  feflilibus,  flliquis  pendulis.  Crotolaria  with  finale’ 
Spear-fhaped,  hairy,  filvery  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  ^he 
Branches,  and  hanging  Pods.  This  is  the  Crotolaria 
Afiatica,  folio  argent eo  villofo ,  flore  luteo ,  flliquis  pendulis 
tn.  flcar\  Boerh-  bid.  nit.  2.  25.  Afiatick  Crotolaria 
with  a  filvery,  hairy  Leaf,  a  yellow  Flower,  and  hang¬ 
ing  Pods  difpofed  in  a  Spike. 

6.  Crotolaria  foliis  cordato-ovatis  perfcliatis.  Lin \ 
Sp.  Plant.  714.  Crotolaria  with  oval  Heart-lhaped 
Leaves  perforated  by  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Crotola- 
na  perfoliate  folio.  Hort.  Elth.  122.  Tab.  102.  Cre¬ 
te  lari  a  with  a  thorough-wax  Leaf. 

y.  Crotolaria  foliis  fmplicibus,  oblcngis  cuneifor- 
mibus  retufis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  2  76.  Crotolaria  with  fmcrfe 
oblong,  Wedge-lhaped  Leaves  reflexed  at  the  Top, 
This  is  the  Crotolaria  Afiatica,  floribus  luteis,  folio  fwgu- 
lnrn  cordiformi.  H.  L.  200.  Afiatick  Crotolaria  with 


CROTOLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  771.  Dill.  Elth. 
122.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  Ff.  644.  [of  KpomAov,  Gr.  Rattle ; 
becaufe  it  difeharges  its  Seeds  with  a  rattlina ;  or  be- 
caufe  the  Infants  of  the  Indians  make  Ufe  of  the^Branches 
ol  this  Plant  furnifhed  with  Podsinftead  of  Rattles], 
The  Char  alters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  divided  into  three 
large  Segments  ;  the  two  upper  refting  on  the  Standard 
the  lower  is  concave ,  trifid,  and  is  fituated  below  the  Keel 
The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ;  the  Standard  is  large 
Heartfhaped,  and  pointed  j  the  Wings  are  oval  and  half 
the  Length  of  the  Standard  ;  the  Keel  is  pointed  and  as 
long  as  the  Wings  -,  it  hath  ten  Stamina  which  are  united 
terminated  by  fingle  Summits ,  and  an  oblong  reflexed  Ger- 
men,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jhort  turgid  Pod 
with  one  Cell,  opening  with  two  Valves,  and  filled  with 
Kidney -fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Linnaeus's  feven- 
teenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Diadelphia  Decandria,  the  Flowers 

!  ’aVe  ®tamina  J°ined  in  tw°  Bodies. 
iZfl  ft™  F  m  ?e  firft  Seaion  of  llis  twency- 

aulflZP  fA‘FmiSs  ar‘M‘e'  and  difP°fed  eM‘r 

me  or  m  Whorls  round  the  Stalks-,  and  his  Diftinlticn 


laro 

yellow  Flowers,  and  a  fingle  FFeart-fhaped  Leaf 1 

8.  Crotolaria  foliis  fmplicibus  ovatis  villofis,  peti¬ 
olis  fmpheiflimis,  ramis  teretibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  357.  Cro¬ 
tolaria  with  fingle,  oval,  hairy  Leaves,  fingle  Pedicles, 
and  taper  Branches.  This  is  the  Crotolaria  arborefeehs 
Africana,  Styracis  folio.  H.  L.  170.  African  Tree  Cro¬ 
tolaria  with  a  Storax  Tree  Leaf. 

?‘;^'^OTOLAR.IA  f°B*s  ovatts  feflilibus,  ramulis  angu- 
latis  hirfutis ,  floribus  lateralibus  fmpliciflimis .  Crotolaria 
with  oval  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  which 
a.ie  angular  and  hairy,  and  fingle  Flowers  prOceedina 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  :j 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  i n  India.  This  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  hath  an  herbaceous  four  cornered 
Stalk,  arifing  about  two  Feet  high,  dividing  into  three 
or  four  Branches  ;  thefe  have  alfo  four  acute  AnaJes, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  oval,  watered  Leaves,  of  a 'pale 
green  Colour,  Handing  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes  at  the  End  'of  tHe 
Branches  which  are  of  the  Butterfly  Shape,  and  off 
lglit  blue  Colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  tu'rgid 
Pods,  which  inclofe  one  Row  of  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds: 

AutumT  ^  and  AliZufi>  a1^  the  Seeds  ripen  in 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
own  upon  a  iot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  an  Inch  high,  they  ihould  be  tranf- 
planted  to  another  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward,  ob- 

ferving 
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ferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  after  which  they  fhould  have  free  Air  ad- 
mited  to  them  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
fon,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak.  When 
the  Plants  have  acquired  Strength  in  this  Bed,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  with  Balls  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot, 
filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  carefully 
fhading  them  till  they  are  rooted  again,  then  they  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  other  tender 
Plants,  giving  them  proper  Air  and  Water;  when  the 
Plants  are  grown  fo  tall  as  to  nearly  reach  the  Glaffes 
of  the  hot  Bed,  the  Pots  may  be  removed  into  an  airy 
Glafs  Cafe,  or  Stove,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from 
inclement  Weather,  and  have  proper  Air  in  hot  Wea¬ 
ther;  with  this  Treatment  the  Plants  will  flower  in 
July,  and  continue  to  produce  frefh  Spikes  of  Flowers 
till  the  End  of  Augujt ,  and  thofe  Spikes  of  Flowers 
which  appear  early  in  the  Seafon,  will  be  fucceeded  by 
ripe  Seeds  in  September,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  will 
decay. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain,  from  whence  the  Seeds  werefent  me  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun ;  this  rifes  with  a  comprefled  winged  Stalk 
near  three  Feet  high,  puting  out  feveral  Side  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  near 
three  Inches  long,  and  one  broad,  which  are  covered 
with  fort  Hairs,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches,  alternate¬ 
ly;  from  the  Foot  Stalks  of  each  there  runs  a  Border 
or  leafy  Wing,  along  both  Sides  of  the  Branches ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  the 
Standard  being  ftretched  out  a  considerable  Length  be¬ 
yond  the  Leaves.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  tur¬ 
gid  Pods,  which,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  deep  blue  Colour, 
having  one  Row  of  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  which 
are  ofagreenifli  brown  Colour.  This  flowers  and  feeds 
about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  requires  the 
fame  Treatment. 

The  third  Sort  was  fent  me  from  South  Carolina ,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Dale ,  and  alfo  from  Jamaica  by  Dr.  Houf¬ 
toun,  fo  that  it  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  Ame¬ 
ricas  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  ilender 
Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  into  three  or 
four  fpreading  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  ob- 
blong  oval  Leaves  fiting  clofe.  The  upper  Part  of  the 
Branches  have  two  leafy  Borders  or  Wings,  runing  from 
one  Leaf  to  the  other,  but  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Branches  have  none;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers, 
arife  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  thofe  from  the  lower 
!  Part  of  the  Branches  are  above  a  Foot  long,  the  upper 
are  about  fix  Inches,  they  are  very  (lender,  and  fuftain 
one  or  two  pale  yellow  Flowers  at  their  Tops,  which 
are  not  more  than  half  fo  large  as  the  former  Sort,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  very  (hort  turgid  Pods,  in  which  are 
inclofed  three  or  four  fmooth  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 
This  Sort  requires  the  fame  Culture  as  the  two  former, 
and  flowers  at  the  fame  Seafon. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  taper  Stalk  near  four  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches  which  are  very 
(lender,  ligneous,  and  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches; 
the  younger  Shoots  have  a  leafy  Border  or  Wing  on  two 
Sides,  but  the  old  Branches  have  none  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  near  the  End  of  the  Branches,  three  or  four 
growing  alternate  on  a  loofe  Spike,  they  are  of  a  dirty 
yellow,  and  fmall;  the  Pods  which  fucceed  them  are 
about  an  Inch  long,  very  turgid,  and  of  a  dark  blue 
when  ripe.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seed,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  before,  but  in  Autumn  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  will  live 
through  the  Winter,  and  flower  early  the  following 
Summer,  fo  will  perfect  their  Seeds  very  well. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fifth  Sort  were  brought  me  from 
the  Coafl  of  Malabar ,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea 
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I  This,  rifes  with  an  aniuIar  Stalk  near  foiir 

Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  three  or  four  Branches 
which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
placed  alternately  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  thefe  are 
pretty  clofely  covered  with  foft  filvery  Hairs  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in 
oofe  Spikes ;  thefe  are  large,,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  Style  Rands  out  beyond  the  Standard 
The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large  turgid  Pods  con¬ 
taining  one  Row  of  large  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  ’ 

This  Plant  is  annual  in  England ,  but  by  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalk  growing  woody,  it  appears  to  be  of 
longer  Duration  in  the  Country  where  it  naturally  ^rows  * 
though  it  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  here  f  for  if 
the  Plants  are  placed  in  a  Stove,  the  Heat  is  too  areac 
for  them  ;  and  in  a  Green-houfe  they  are  very  fubjecl 
to  Mouldinefs  in  damp  Weather.  I  have  fown  the  Seeds 
of  this  in  the  full  Ground,  where  the  Plants  have  o-rown 
upward  of  three  Feet  high,  and  have  floweretf  very 
well,  but  no  Pods  were  formed  on  thefe;  and  when 
they  have  been  treated  tenderly,  the  Plants  have  grown 
much  larger,  and  produced  a  greater  Number  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  but  thefe  have  produced  no  Seeds.  The  only  Way 
which  I  could  ever  obtain  any  Seeds,  was  by  railing  the 
Plants  in  Pots  upon  hot  Beds,  and  the  Begining  of  July, 
turning  them  out  of  the  Pots  into  the  full  Ground  on  a 
very  warm  Border  under  a  Wall,  in  which  Situation 
they  flowered  very  well,  and  fome  Pods  of  Seeds  were 
ripened. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Hale, 
from  South  Carolina ,  who  had  the  Seeds  fent  him  from 
the  Country  at  a  great  Diftance  from  the  Englijh  Set¬ 
tlements.  By  the  Defcription  fent  me  with  the  Seeds* 
it  grows  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  four  or  five  Feet  hfoh, 
but  the  Plants  which  were  raifed  here,  perifhed'  at  die 
Approach  of  Winter,  fo  that  they  only  flowered,  with¬ 
out  producing  any  Pods.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  round, 
and  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark,  thefe  are  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  fmooth,  oval,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are 
about  four  Inches  long,  and  near  three  broad;  fur¬ 
rounding  the  Stalk  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  it  were  run 
through  the  Middle  of  the  Leaves.  The  Flowers  m-ow 
fingly,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Bofom  of  each  Leaf  to¬ 
ward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  Colour,  and  appear  here  in  Augujt ,  but  as  the 
Plants  did  not  produce  any  Pods,  fo  I  can  give  no  Ac¬ 
count  of  them.  This  is  one  of  the  mod  Angular  Plants 
of  the  Genus  I  have  yet  feen. 

The  feventh  Sort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  near 
three  Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  which  are 
narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  gradually  widen  to  the  Top, 
where  they  are  rounded  and  indented  in  the  Middle  in 
the  Shape  of  a  Heart ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and 
fmooth.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  pretty  large,  and  of  a, 
yellow  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn,  provided  the  Plants  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  Spring,  and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  firfl  Sort.  This 
grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  is  an  annual 
Plant,  perifhing  foon  after  it  perfects  Seeds.  I  received 
the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  from  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave , 
Profeflor  at  Leyden. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  five  Feet  high,  dividing  in¬ 
to  feveral  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh 
Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  hoa¬ 
ry  green,  and  foft  to  the  Touch,  the  Branches  are  ta¬ 
per  and  fmooth ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches  in  loofe  Spikes  ;  they  are  about  the 
Size  of  thofe  of  the  firfl  Sort,  and  of  a  fine  blue  Co¬ 
lour, 

This  Plant  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  fometimes 
will  ripen  its  Seeds  m  Autumn.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  fhould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Halfpenny  Pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  after 

muft 
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mufi  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  direc¬ 
ted  for  the  fourth  Sort,  placing  the  Plants  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  Stove  in  Winter,  otherwife  they  cannot  be  preleiv- 
ed  in  England  ;  the  fecond  Year  the  Plants  will  flower, 
and  -With  proper  Care  their  Seeds  will  ripen. 

The  ninth  Sort  was  lent  me  from  Campeachy ,  where 
the  Plant  grows  naturally;  this  rifes  with  a  taper  upright 
Stalk  near  three  Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  feve- 
Val  Branches,  which  grow  erecft,  and  are  hairy  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  oval,  Spear-Ihaped  Leaves  or  a 
pale  green  Colour  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  hngly 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  which  are  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ihort  turgid  Pods,  hav- 
ino-  one  Row  of  Kidney- Draped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  with  the  fame  Treatment  as  hath 
been  directed  for  the  firft  Sort,  will  perfeft  Seeds  in 
Autumn.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon 
after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

As  molt  of  thefe  Plants  are  annual,  fo  they  require 
to  be  brought  forward  in  the  Spring,  otherwife  the 
Summers  are  too  Ihort  for  them  to  perfedt  Seeds ;  fo 
that  unlefs  they  are  carefully  managed,  they  will  not 
flower  well  here  ;  for  in  general  the  Summers  in  this 
Country  are  not  very  favourable  for  thefe  tender 
Plants.'  Therefore  in  order  to  have' thefe  tender  an¬ 
nual  Plants  in  Perfedlion  ;  there  Ihould  be  a  low  Glafs 
Cafe  e reeled  about  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  which  Ihould 
be  made  with  Glades  to  open  or  Hide  down  on  every 
Side,  as  ihould  alio  the  Top  on  both  Sides,  having 
Aiding  Glades,  that  the  Plants  may  have  Sun  and  Air 
on  every  Side  ;  in  this  there  fliould  be  a  Pit  for  Tanners 
Bark  to  make  a  hot  Bed,  the  whole  Extent,  (a  parti¬ 
cular  Defcription  of  which  will  be  exhibited  under  the 
Article  Stove)  in  this  hot  Bed  may  be  placed  all  the  ve¬ 
ry  curious  tender  annual  Plants,  where  the  Sun  will 
conftantly  fiiine  on  them,  fo  long  as  he  makes  his  Ap¬ 
pearance  above  the  Horizon,  and  here  they  may  have 
Plenty  of  free  Air  admited  at  all  Times,  when  the 
Weather  is  warm,  fo  may  be  brought  to  equal  Per- 
fedtion,  as  in  the  warm  Countries  where  they  naturally 
grow-,  for. as  the  Warmth  of  the  Tan  to  the  Roots, 
and  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  through  the  Glafles,  will  in 
Summer,  be  equal  to  the  Heat  of  molt  Countries. 

Thefe  Plants  naturally  grow  on  fandy  light  Soils, 
fo  they  Ihould  always  be  planted  in  fuch,  and  the  Pots 
in  which  they  are  planted,  mult  not  be  too  large,  for 
in  fuch  they  will  not  thrive,  fo  that  after  they  have  fill¬ 
ed  the  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots  in  which  they  were 
firft  planted,  they  fliould  be  fhaken  out  of  thofe,  and 
put  into  penny  Pots,  which  will  be  large  enough  for  all 
the  annual  Kinds,  but  thofe  which  are  of  longer  Dura¬ 
tion  will  require  Pots  a  little  larger  the  following  Spring. 
The  Waterings  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  performed 
with  Caution,  for  too  great  Moifture  will  rot  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  their  Roots  ;  fo  that  in  Summer,  if  they  are 
gently  watered  three  or  four  Times  a  Week  in  hot  Wea¬ 
ther,  it  will  be  fufficient. 

I  have  not  here  enumerated  any  of  the  Plants  which 
have  trifoliate  Leaves,  but  fhall  refer  them  to  the  Ge¬ 
nus  Ononis ,  under  which  Tournefort  and  moft  other 
Botanifts  have  placed  them,  for  the  Diftindtion  made  by 
Dr.  Linnteus,  between  thefe  two  Genera,  is  not  fo  ob¬ 
vious  or  permanent,  as  that  of  the  Difference  in  their 
Leaves ;  which  I  think  may  be  admited  to  feparate  the 
Genera  of  this  Clafs,  as  they  are  fo  obvious  at  firft 
Sight,  and  are  always  Jailing. 


CRO  i  ON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  960.  Ricinoides .  Tourn. 
Jnft.  655.  Tab.  423.  Ballard  Ricinus. 


'  The  Char  abler  s  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant ;  th 
Flowers  have  a  five  leaved  Empalement ,  they  Pave  five  Pe 
laf  thefe  of  the  male  being  no  larger  than  the  Leaves  0 

1 .  e- Empalement  \  the  male  have  five  neblaricus  Glands 
whuh  are  final ’,  and  fixed  to  the  Receptacle  ;  thefe  haw 
ten  or  fifteen  Stamina ,  which  are  joined  at  their  Bafe ,  ant 
by  tW'in  Summits-  We  female  Flowers  have  c 
’l**  a  three  reflexed  fpreading  Styles. 

'fKe  y  '/flexed  Stigmas  ;  the  Germen  afterwart 
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becomes  a  roundifi.)  three  cornered  Capfule ,  with  three  Cell: * 
each  containing  a  Jingle  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  Sedtion  of 
Linnaeus's,  twenty  firft  Clafs,  entitled,  Moncecia  Monodel- 
phia.  The  Plants  of  this  Clafs  and  Sedtion  have  male- 
and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant,  and  the  male 
Parts  are  joined  in  one  Body. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Croton  foliis  rhomb eis  repandis,  capfilis  pendulis 
caule  herbaceo.  Hort.  Upfal.  290.  Croton  with  rhomboid 
reflexed  Leaves,  pendulous  Capfules,  and  an  herbaceous 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Ricinoides  ex  qua  paratur.  Tournfol. 
Gallorum.  Tourn.  Inft.  655.  Ballard  Ricinus  from  which 
the  Tournfol  of  the  French  is  made. 

2.  Croton  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  hirfutis ,  crenatis, 
floribus  conglomeratis  fejfilibus.  Croton  with  oval  Spear- 
Ihaped,  hairy,  crenated  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  Clufters,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ri¬ 
cinoides  herbacea ,  folio  fubrotundo  ferrato,  frublu  -parvo 
conglomerate.  Houft.  Mjf.  Herbaceous  Ballard  Ricinus, 
with  a  roundilh  ferrated  Leaf,  and  a  fmall  Fruit  grow¬ 
ing  in  Clufters. 

3.  Croton  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  minime  ferratis, 

caule  herbaceo  hirfuto ,  floribus  alar i bus  pedunculis  longiori- 
bus.  Croton  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  flightly  ' 
fawed,  a  hairy  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  Flowers  proceed-  | 
ing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  Handing  upon  longer 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ricinoides  paluftre,  foliis  oblon- 
gis  ferratis,  frubiu  hifpido.  Martyn.  Cent.  38.  Marlh 
Ballard  Ricinus  with  oblong  fawed  Leaves,  and  a  prick¬ 
ly  Fruit.  <- 

4.  Croton  foliis  iner  mi -ferratis,  inferioribus  quinque- 
lobis ,  fuperioribus  trilobis.  Hort.  Cliff.  445.  Croton  with  .. 
Leaves  fmoothly  fawed,  the  lower  ones  having  five 
Lobes,  and  the  upper  three.  This  is  the  Ricinoides  her¬ 
bacea,  foliis  trifidis  vel  quinquefidis  &  ferratis.  Houft. 
Mjf.  Herbaceous  Ballard  Ricinus  with  trifid,  or  quin- 
quefid  fawed  Leaves. 

5.  Croton  tetraphyllum,  foliis  lanceolatis,  acuminatis , 
fubtus  cafiis,  caule  herbaceo  ramofo.  Four-leaved  Croton 
with  Spear-Ihaped  pointed  Leaves,  gray  on  their  under 
Side,  and  a  branching  herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Ricinoides  humilis  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis ,  fubtus  cafiis . 
Houft.  Mjf.  Dwarf  Ballard  Ricinus  with  oblong  pointed 
Leaves,  and  gray  on  their  under  Side. 

6.  Croton  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris,  caule  fruticofo , 
floribus  alaribus  &  terminalibus.  Croton  with  fmooth 
Spear-Ihaped  Leaves,  a  lhrubby  Stalk,  and  Flowers 
growing  from  the  Sides  and  Tops  of  the  Branches. 
Phis  is  the  Ricinoides  frutefeens ,  lauri  folio ,  calice  am- 

plijftmo  viridi.  Houft.  Mjf.  Shrubby  Ballard  Ricinus ,  with 
a  Laurel  Leaf,  and  a  very  large  green  Empalement  to 
the  Flower. 

7.  Croton  foliis  c  or  da  t  is,  acuminatis,  fubtus  tomento- 
fis,  floribus  alaribus  fejfilibus,  caule  fruticofo.  Croton  with 
Heart-fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  woolly  on  their  under 
Side,  and  Flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks,  which  are  fhrubby.  This  is  the  Ricinoides  foliis 
populi  hirfutis.  Plum.  Cat.  Ballard  Ricinus  with  hairy 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Poplar. 

8.  Croton  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  glabris,  fubtus  ar¬ 
gent  eis,  caule  fruticofo,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Cro¬ 
ton  with  narrow  Spear-Ihaped  fmooth  Leaves,  white  on 
their  under  Side,  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Spikes  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches.  This  is 
the  Ricinoides  frutefeens  odorata ,  foliis  anguftis,  fubtus  al- 
bicantibus.  Houft.  Mjf.  Ballard  fhrubby  Ricinus ,  fmell- 
ing  fweet,  with  narrow  Leaves,  which  are  whitilh  on 
their  under  Side,  commonly  called  wild,  or  Spanijh  Rofe-  ) 
mary,  in  Jamaica . 

9.  Croton  foliis  cblongo-cordatis  tomentofis,  caule  fru¬ 
ticofo  ramofo,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Croton  with  ob-  ; 
long  Heart-Ihaped  woolly  Leaves,  a  fhrubby  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes,  at  the  Ends  ^ 
of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Ricinoides  Americana  fru- 
tefeens,  Alt  ha  a  folio.  Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  American  Baf-  ? 
tard  Ricinus  with  a  Marfhmallow  Leaf. 

to.  Croton  foliis  ovatis  tomentofis ,  integris,  ferratis , 
Hort.  CHff.  444.  Croton  with  oval  woolly  Leaves,  which  1 

:.!  are  I 
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are  entire,  and  fawed.  This  is  the  Ricinus  hmiilis  foliis  ■ 
fubro lundis  ferratis ,  fubtus  argenteis,  flore  fruffuque  con - 
\lomeratis .  Houft.  Mff.  Dwarf  Ricinus  with  roundifh 
fawed  Leaves,  filvery  on  their  under  Side,  and  a  Flower 

and  Fruit  growing  in  Clufters.  , 

ii  Croton  foliis  cordatis  acutis,  fubtus  tomcntofis , 
caule  ‘ fruticofo ,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus  alaribus. 
Croton  with  pointed  Fleart-fhaped  Leaves,  woolly  on 
their  under  Side,  a  lhrubby  Stalk,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Spikes  on  the  Tops  and  Sides  of  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Ricinus  falvU  folio  utrinque  molli.  Pet.  Hort. 
Siec.  Ricinus  with  a  Sage  Leaf,  and  foft  on  both  Sides.  • 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
from  whence  I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds  ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  herbaceous 
branching  Stalk,  about  nine  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with 
irregular,  or  rhomboidal  figured  Leaves,  which  are  near 
two& Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad  in 
their  wideft  Part  •,  thefe  Band  upon  flender  Foot  Stalks, 
near  four  Inches  long.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
fhort  Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  •,  the  upper  Part  of  the  Spike  is  compofed 
of  male  Flowers,  having  many  Stamina,  which  coalefce 
at  the  Bottom  ;  the  lower  Part  hath  female  Flowers, 
•which  have  each  a  roundifh  three  cornered  Germen, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule  with  three 
Lobes,  having  three  Cells,  each  including  one  round¬ 
ifh  Seed.  This  flowers  in  July,  but  rarely  ripens  Seeds 
in  this  Country. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring,  on  a  Border  of  light  Earth,  in  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thined  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  leaving  them  fix  Inches  afunder,  after  this 
they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds.  If  the  Summer  proves  favourable,  the 
Plants  will  flower  in  July,  and  in  very  warm  Autumns 
they  fometimes  perfeft  their  Seeds  in  England. 

This  is  the  Plant  from  which  the  Pournfole  is  made, 
ufed  for  colouring  Wines  and  Jellies  ;  it  is  made  of  the 
Juice  which  is  lodged  between  the  Empalement  and  the 
Seeds,  which,  if  rubed  on  Cloths  at  firft  appears  of  a  live¬ 
ly  green,  but  foon  changes  to  a  bluifh  purple  Colour  •, 
if  thefe  Cloths  are  put  into  Water,  and  afterward  wrung, 
they  will  dye  the  Water  to  a  Claret  Colour  ;  the  Rags 
thus  dyed,  are  brought  to  England ,  and  fold  in  the 
Druggifts  Shops  by  the  Name  of  Pournfole. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in 
New  Spain,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun  •,  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes 
about  a  Foot  high  •,  it  hath  an  angular  Stalk,  clofely 
covered  with  fmall  briftly  Hairs,  which  fling  •,  the 
Branches  are  naked  from  their  Divifions  to  the  Top, 
where  they  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
broad,  of  a  light  green,  Handing  on  Foot  Stalks  one 
Inch  long.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  fhort 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  thofe  on  the  upper 
Part  being  male,  and  the  lower  female  ;  they  are  white, 
and  the  male  foon  falls  away,  but  the  female  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules,  having  three  Lobes  ;  thefe 
grow  in  clofe  Clufters,  they  have  three  Cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  roundifh  Seed.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
tcun,  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  fent  me  the 
Seeds  •,  this  is  alio  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  low  marfhy  Grounds,  where  it  hath  a  very 
different  Appearance  from  what  it  puts  on  when  fown 
upon  dry  Land  ;  thofe  of  the  watery  Places  have  broad 
flat  Stalks,  and  Leaves  three  Inches  long,  which  are 
fcarce  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  •,  thefe  are  rough, 
and  but  little  indented  on  their  Edges,  but  thofe  Plants 
upon  dry  Ground  have  oval  Leaves  three  Inches  long, 
and  upwards  of  two  Inches  broad,  which  are  fawed  on 
their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  in  fhort  loofe  Spikes,  having  four  or  five 
herbaceous  male  Flowers  at  the  Top  of  each,  and  three 
or  four  female  Flowers  at  the  Bottom,  which  are  fuc- 
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ceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules  with  three  Lobes,  coveted 
with  a  prickly  Hufk  ;  thefe  have  three  Cells,  each  in- 
clofing  a  Angle  Seed.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the 
fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  fame  Gentle¬ 
man,  at  the  fame  Place  as  the  former  ;  this  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  taper  herbaceous  Stalk,  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  ftanding  upon  very 
long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  for  the  moft  part  placed  op- 
pofite,  as  are  alfo  the  Branches  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are 
divided  deeply  into  five  oblong  Leaves,  and  the  upper 
into  three,  which  are  flightly  flawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
end  in  acute  Points.  The  f  lowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  thofe  on  the  upper 
Part  being  male,  and  the  lower  female,  they  are  of 
a  whitifh  herbaceous  Colour ;  the  female  Flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  Capfules,  having  three  Lobes, 
which  open  in  three  Parts,  having  three  Cells,  each 
containing  one  oblong  Seed.  This  flowers  and  feeds  at 
the  fame  Time  as  the  former  Sorts* 

The  fifth  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  the 
Havannah,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun,  who  fent  me  the 
Seeds  *,  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rarely  grows  more 
than  fix  Inches  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  Branches, 
the  lower  Parts  of  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with 
four  Leaves  placed  in  form  of  a  Crofs,  two  of  which 
are  three  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  broad  near  their 
Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points  thefe  ftand  oppofite,  and 
the  other  two  Leaves  between  thefe  are  about  two  Inches 
long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  •,  they  are  of  a 
light  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  are  of  a  gray  or 
Afh  Colour  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  long  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  two  or 
three  of  thefe  Spikes  arifing  from  the  fame  Joint ;  the 
upper  Part  of  thefe  Spikes  have  male,  and  the  lower 
female  Flowers,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour  •,  the  female 
Flowers  are  fucceded  by  round  Capfules  with  three  Cells* 
each  containing  one  roundifh  Seed.  This  flowers  and 
feeds  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former  Sorts. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  it  grows  naturally. 
It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  feven  or 
eight  Feet,  which  is  covered  with  an  Afh-coloured  Bark, 
and  divides  into  many  flender  Branches  upward  ;  fome 
of  thefe  Branches  are  terminated  by  five  or  fix  fmaller, 
which  arife  from  the  fame  Joint  •,  thefe  are  naked  be¬ 
low,  but  toward  their  upper  Part  they  are  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  two  Inches 
and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad, 
ftanding  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  without  Order  ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former  *  they  are 
of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  inclofed  in  large  green 
Empalements. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular  Branches, 
which  are  covered  with  an  Afh-coloured  Bark,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  near  four  Inches 
long,  and  two  Inches  broad  in  their  wideft  Part,  ending 
in  acute  Points  •,  they  are  of  a  light  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side,  but  woolly  on  their  under,  ftanding  on  flen¬ 
der  Foot  Stalks  without  any  Order,  fometimes  Angle, 
and  at  others,  two  or  three  arife  from  the  fame  Joint. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  whitifh  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Capfules, 
having  three  Cells,  each  including  a  Angle  Seed. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  about  fix  or  feven  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fmooth  Bark,  of  a  yellowifh  white  Colour, 
garnifhed  very  clofely  with  narrow  ftiff  Leaves,  near 
three  Inches  long,  and  about  one  Eighth  of  an  Inch 
broad,  of  a  light  green  their  upper  Side,  but  their  un¬ 
der  Side  is  the  fame  Colour  as  the  Bark,  the  Mid- rib  is 
furrowed  on  their  upper  Side,  and  very  prominent  on 
the  lower  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  divide  into 
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four  or  five  fmaller,  which  arife  from  the  fame  Joint, 
and  are  nearly  equal  in  their  Length,  and  between  thefe 
arife  a  long  loofe  Spike  of  whitifh  green  Flowers.  The 
whole  Plant  hath  an  aromatick  Odour  when  rubed. 
The  Seeds  grow  in  roundifh  Capfules  having  three 
Cells,  each  including  a  fingle  Seed. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun ;  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  dividing 
upward  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  covered  with 
a  yellowifh  Down  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  long  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  thefe  are  two 
Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  broad  in  their  widefl 
Part,  Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  covered  on  both 
Sides  with  a  woolly  Down  of  the  lame  Colour  as  the 
Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  long  clofe 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  the  male  Flowers, 
which  are  fituated  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Spikes, 
have  white  Flowers  of  one  Leaf,  divided  into  five  Parts 
almofl  to  the  Bottom,  and  have  five  taper  Stamina, 
fituated  in  the  Bottom.  The  female  Flowers,  on  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Spikes,  have  large  woolly  Empale- 
ments,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  Capfules  with  three 
Cells,  each  including  a  fingle  Seed. 

The  tenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by.  Dr.  Houjioun  at 
Campeachy ,  from  whence  he  fent  me  the  Seeds ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  herbaceous 
Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  toward  the 
Top  into  feveral  fmall  Branches,  garnilhed  with  oval 
woolly  Leaves,  near  three  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a 
Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  Handing  on  hairy  Foot 
Stalks  which  are  three  Inches  long.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  in  fhort 
clofe  Spikes  or  CluHers,  fiting  clofe  between  the  Leaves  ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifh  green,  and  the  female 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Capfules  inclofed 
by  the  woolly  Empalement ;  they  have  three  Ceils,  but 
feldom  more  than  one  of  them  contains  Seed.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  about  a  Month  after. 

The  eleventh  Soit  riles  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  four 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  fmall  Branches,  which 
have  a  filvery  Bark,  and  are  garnilhed  with  fmall  Heart- 
Ihaped  Leaves,  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long, 
and  half  as  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points; 
thefe  are  woolly  on  both  Sides,  but  their  under  Side  is 
filvery,  their  upper  Side  of  a  yellowifh  green.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  woolly 
Empalements.  The  female  Flowers  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Spikes  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules  with 
three  Cells,  each  containing  one  Seed. 

All  thefe  Plants  except  the  firfl,  are  Natives  of  warm 
Countries,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England ,  unlefs  they  are 
tenderly  treated.  They  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds  ; 
thofe  which  are  annual  perfect  their  Seeds  in  England , 
but  the  fhrubby  Sorts  very  rarely  arrive  to  that  Perfec¬ 
tion,  fo  their  Seeds  muH  be  procured  from  the  Coun¬ 
tries  where  they  naturally  grow.  The  Seeds  muH  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  tranf- 

fma11  Pot>  and  PIun§ed  into  a  moderate 

from  an  mrs  ?ark’  where  theY  &ould  be  fhaded 

from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root ;  then 

they  mufl  have  Air  admited  to  them  daily,  in  pJopor- 
_ion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  they  muH  alfo  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  particularly  the  fe- 
cond,  third,  and  fourth  Sorts,  which  will  often  requ  re 
M.ater  but  the  others  fhould  have  it  more  fparingly 
After  the  Plants  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  in  the 

orTriJhr  ?°Ul?  ^  rfmoved’  either  into  the  Stove, 
or  a  Glafs  Cafe,  where  there  is  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 

fhe  anmnl  fll0uId  be Ponged,  and  there 

but  the  Hr  VW1J  flowner,  and  Perfedl  their  Seeds  i 

Smve  £  Ay  be  remov^d  into  the  Bark 

m\ein  the  Autumn,  and  during  the  Winter  Seafnn 

Set°;;?:iodbT littie  Water  rnd  the  SSs 

pt  \n  a  §°od  1  emperature  of  Heat,  otherwife  thev 

AsTh  fVep,  °Ugh  Che  Winter  in  England.  7 

Tt  f  c  1  ^ants  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year  fo 
a  pretty  Variety  Winter.  whe^They’aJ-e 
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intermixed  with  other  Plants,  whofe  Leaves  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Forms  and  Colours  from  thefe* 

CROWN  IMPERIAL.  See  Petilium. 

CRUCIANELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  n8.  Rubeola. 
Lourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  130.  Tab.  50.  Petty  Madder. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  two-leaved  Empalement ,  which  is 
rigid  and  comprejfed.  It  hath  one  Petal ,  with  a  Jlender  cy¬ 
lindrical  Tube ,  which  is  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and 
cut  into  four  Parts  at  the  Brim.  It  hath  four  Stamina 
fituated  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Tube ,  terminated  by  Jingle 
Summits.  It  hath  a  comprejfed  Germen ,  fituated  at  'the 
Bottom  of  the  Tube ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  bifid  Style,  crown¬ 
ed  by  two  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  become 
two  tzvin  Capfules ,  each  containing  one  oblong  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfi  Sedtion  of 
Linnaus’s  fourth  Clafs,  entitled,  Tetrandria  Monogynia, 
the  Flower,  having  four  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tourne- 
fort'  ranges  it  in  the  third  Section  of  his  fecond  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  monopetalous ,  Funnel - 
fhaped  Flower ,  whofe  Empalement  for  the  mofi  Part  be¬ 
comes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Crucianella  eredla,  foliis  fenis  linearibus.  Hort. 
Upfal.  27.  Upright  Crucianella  with  fix  narrow 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Rubeola  angufiiore  folio.  Tourn. 
Inft.  130.  Petty  Madder  with  a  narrower  Leaf. 

.  2  •  Crucianella  procumbens ,  foliis  quaternis  lanceola¬ 
te,  fioribus  fpicatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  "Trailing  Crucianella 
with  four  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  and  fpiked  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Rubeola  latiore folio.  Tourn.  Infi.  130.  Broad 
leaved  petty  Madder. 

3.  Crucianella  procumbens ,  foliis  quaternis ,  fiori¬ 
bus  fubverticillatis  .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  109.  Crucianella  With 
trailing  Stalks,  four  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Whorls.  This  is  the  Rubeola  maritima. 
C.  B.  P.  Maritime  Petty  Madder. 

4.  Crucianella  caule  hifpido,  foliis  lanceolatis  hir- 
futjs  oppofitis,  fioribus  umbellatis  terminalibus.  Crucianella 
with  a  prickly  Stalk,  Spear-fliaped  hairy  Leaves  placed 
oppofite,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Branches.  This  is  th z  Rubeola  Americana  hir- 
fita,  pariet aria  foliis,  fioribus  umbellatis purpureis.  Houfi, 
Mff.  Hairy  American  Petty  Madder  with  Pellitory 
Leaves  and  purple  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels. 

5\  Crucianella  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  hirfutis  op- 
pofitis ,  caule .  eretlo  villofo,  fioribus  folitariis  alaribus. 
Crucianella  with  narrow  Spear-fliaped  hairy  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  an  ered  hairy  Stalk,  and  fingle  Flow- 
ers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches. 

The  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  -, .  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with 
feveral  upright  Stalks  a  Foot  high,  which  have  fix  or 
feven  very  narrow  linear  Leaves  placed  in  Whorls,  at 
each  Joint.  The  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  Spikes  at  ’the 
Top  and .  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are 
mall,  white,  and  not  longer  than  the  Empalement, 
fo  make  no  great  Appearance.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  and  alfo  about  Montpelier ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual 
Plant,  fending  out  feveral  branching  Stalks  from  the 
Root,  which  lie  proflrate,  and  are  garnilhed  with  four 
Spear-fliaped  Leaves  at  each  Joint.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  long  Spikes^  at  the  Extremity  or-  the 
Branches ;  thefe  are  very  fmall,  fo  make  no  Appear¬ 
ance.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  is  like  the  fecond  in  the  Appearance 
or  Leaves  and  Stalks,  but  the  Flowers  grow  on  the 
1  e  of  the  Stalks,  almofl  in  Whorls,  and  make  little 
Appearance.  This  grows  naturally  on. the  Borders  of 
the  oea,  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy. 

u  Pi1'Fe  tbree  Sorts  are  preferved  in  fome  Gardens  for 
t  e  Sake  of  Variety  ;  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  on  a  Bed  of 
-g  t.  arti  in  the  Spring,  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain,  they  ill  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  thin 

p‘em  are  to°  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean 

rom  Weecii,  ,  m  if  tne  Seeds  are  permited  to  Hatter, 

the. 
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the  Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Spring,  and  require  no 

other  Treatment.  ,  •  ,  i 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  four  cornered  rough  prickly 

Stalks,  which  bend  downward,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  hairy  and  Hand  oppo¬ 
site  •  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clutters  at  the 
£nd  of  the  Branches,  which  are  blue,  and  cut  into 
four  Parts  at  the  Top  ;  after  thefe  decay,  they  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  twin  Caplules  joined,  in  each  of  thefe  is  one 

oblong  Seed. 

The  fifth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk 
near  three  Feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  are  covered  with  flinging 
Hairs.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  on  each  Side  the  Stalk  fingly ;  thefe  are 
of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  twin  Fruit 
like  the  former. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  grow  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  •,  and  the  Plants  grew  in  the  Chel- 
fea  Garden  very  well  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  but 
perifhed  in  the  Autumn  before  their  Seeds  were  ripe. 

CRUCIATA.  See  Valantia. 

CRUPINA  BELGARUM.  See  Serratula. 

CUCUBALUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  502.  Fourn.  Inft. 
R.H.339.  Lab.  1 76.  Berry-bearing  Chickweed. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  an  oblong  permanent  Empalement  of 
one  Leaf  cut  into  five  Parts.  It  hath  five  Petals ,  with 
Fails  as  long  as  the  Empalement ,  but  fipread  open  at  the 
Fop.  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  five  of  which  are  alternately 
inferted  in  the  F ail  of  the  Petals  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by 
oblong  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  the  oblong  Ger- 
men,  fupporting  three  Styles ,  which  are  longer  than  the 
Stamina,  crowned  by  oblong  hairy  Stigmas.  Fhe  Empale¬ 
ment  afterward  becomes  a  pointed  clofe  Capfule  with  three 
Cells,  opening  at  the  F op  in  five  Parts ,  and  filled  with 
many  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedion 
of  Linnaus\  tenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Decandria  Frigynia, 
the  Flowers  having  ten  Stamina  and  three  Styles. 
Fournefort  hath  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus,  which 
is  the  Cucubalus  Plinii ;  this  he  feparates  from  'the  Ge¬ 
nus  of  Lychnis ,  becaufe  the  Fruit  is  a  foft  pulpy  Berry 
inclofing  the  Seed  :  But  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  feveral 
other  Species  which  have  been  ufually  ranged  under 
Lychnis  to  this  Genus,  becaufe  they  agree  in  their  Parts 
of  Generation. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cucubalus  calycibus  campanulatis,  fetalis  diftan- 
tibus,  fruliu  color ato,  ramis  divaricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
414.  Cucubalus  with  a  Bell-fhaped  Empalement,  Petals 
ftanding  aiunder,  a  coloured  Fruit,  and  divaricated 
Branches.  This  is  the  Cucubalus  Plinii.  Lugd.  1429. 
and  the  Alfine  fcandens  baccifera.  C.  B.  P.  250.  Climb¬ 
ing  Berry- bearing  Chickweed. 

2.  Cucubalus  caulibus  ereliis  glabris ,  calycibus  fub- 
globofis,  Jiaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Cucubalus  with 
fmooth  ered  Stalks,  globular  Empalements,  and  Sta¬ 
mina  longer  than  the  Petals,  This  is  the  Lychnis  fyl- 
veftris  qu#  behen  album  vulgo.  C.B.  P.  205.  Wild  Lych¬ 
nis,  or  white  Behen  of  the  Shop,  commonly  called  Spat- 
ling  Poppy. 

3.  Cucubalus  calycibus  fubglobofis,  caule  ramofo  pa- 
tulo ,  foliis  linearibus  acutis.  Cucubalus  with  globular 
Empalements,  a  branching  fpreading  Stalk,  and  nar¬ 
row  pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lychnis  fylvefiris  qua 
behen  album  vulgo,  foliis  anguflioribus  IF  acutioribus. 
C.  B.  P.  250.  Wild  Lychnis  or  Spading  Poppy,  with 
narrower  pointed  Leaves. 

4.  Cucubalus  calycibus  fubglobofis  glabris  reticulato- 
venefis ,  capfulis  trilocularibus  ccrollis  fubnudis.  Ilor.  Suec. 
360.  Cucubalus  with  fmooth  globular  Empalements 
which  have  neted  Veins,  Capfules  having  three  Cells, 
and  naked  Petals.  This  is  the  Lychnis  Suecica  behen  al¬ 
bum  folio,  habilu,  calyce  amplifiimo :  gumfepungar  five 
ferotum  arietis  did  a.  Bcerh.  hid.  alt.  212.  Swedifh  Lych- 
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fits  with  a  Leaf  and  Appearance  of  white  Behen  having 
a  large  Empalement,  called  Gumfepungar. 

5.  Cucubalus  caulibus  procumbentibus,  calycibus  am- 
plijfimis  nervofis,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Cucubalus  with  trailing 
Stalks,  very  large  nervous  Empalements,  and  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lychnis  marina  Anglica. 
Lob.  Icon.  337.  Enghfh  Sea  Lychnis. 

6.  Cucubalus  caulibus  procumbentibus,  calycibus  am- 
pliffmis  reticulato  venofis ,  fioribus  pentagynis.  Cucubalus 
with  trailing  Stalks,  large  neted  veined  Empalements, 
and  Flowers  having  five  Styles.  This  is  the  Lychnis 
maritima  Anglica  amplioribus  foliis.  All.  Phil.  N°.  399. 
Englifh  Sea  Lychnis  with  larger  Leaves. 

7.  Cucubalus  foliis  obovatis  carnofis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
448.  Cucubalus  with  oval  flefhy  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Lychnis  maritima  faxatilis ,  folio  anacampferotis.  Fourn. 
Cor.  24.  Rocky  maritime  Lychnis  with  an  Orpine  Leaf. 

8.  Cucubalus  fioribus  later alibus  decumbentibus ,  caule 
indivifo,  foliis  bafi  reflexis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  414.  Cucuba¬ 
lus  with  declining  Flowers  on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk, 
which  is  undivided,  and  Leaves  reflexed  at  their  Bafe. 
This  is  the  Lychnis  major  noliiflora  Dubrenfis  perennis. 
RaiiHifi.  995.  Greater  perennial  Night-flowering  Lych¬ 
nis  of  Dover. 

9.  Cucubalus  foliis  quaternis.  Hort.  Upfal.  iro. 
Four  leaved  Cucubalus.  This  is  the  Lychnis  caryophyl- 
Ideus  Virginianus ,  gentian foliis  glabris  quatuor  ex  fingu- 
lis  geniculis  caulem  amplexantibus  flore  amplo  fimbriato. 
Raii  Rift.  1895.  Virginia  Clove  Lychnis ,  with  fmooth 
Gentian  Leaves,  four  at  each  Joint  embracing  the 
Stalk,  and  a  large  fringed  Flower. 

10.  Cucubalus  calycibus  ftriatis  acutis petals  bipar¬ 
tite,  caule  paniculato,  foliis  linearibus.  Cucubalus  with 
Ariated  acute  Empalements,  Petals  divided  in  two  Parts, 
a  paniculated  Stalk,  and  narrow  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Lychnis  noliiflora  anguftifolia  odorata.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  R. 
335.  Narrow  leaved  fweet-feented  Night-flowering 
Lychnis. 

11.  Cucubalus  fioribus  dioicis,  fetalis  fetaceis  indi- 
vifis.  Hort.  Cliff.  272.  Cucubalus  with  male  and  female. 
Flowers  on  different  Plants,  and  briftly  undivided  Pe¬ 
tals.  This  is  the  Lychnis  vifeofa,  flore  mufeofo.  C.  B.  P . 
206.  Vifcous  Lychnis  with  a  mofly  Flower. 

12.  Cucubalus  acaulis.  Flor.  Lapp.  184.  Cucubalus 
without  Stalk.  This  is  the  Lychnis  Alpina  purnila,  folio 
gramineo ,  five  mufeus  Alpinus  Lychnidis  flore.  C.  B.  P. 
206.  Alpine  Dwarf  Lychnis  with  a  graffy  Flower,  or 
Alpine  Mofs  with  a  Flower  of  Lychnis. 

13.  Cucubalus  petalis  bipartitis ,  fioribus  paniculatis , 
Jiaminibus  longis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis.  Cucubalus  with 
bifid  Petals,  Flowers  growing  in  Panicles,  long  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  Spear-fhaped  acute  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Lychnis  altiftima,  ocymaftri  facie,  flore  mufeofo.  Frumfet. 
Talleft  Lychnis  with  the  Appearance  of  Wild  Campion. 

14.  Cucubalus  foliis  radicalibus  ovatis  acutis,  cauli- 
nis  lanceolatis  oppofitis,  fioribus  paniculatis  ere  It  is.  Cucu¬ 
balus  with  lower  Leaves  oval  and  pointed,  thofe  on  the 
Stalks  Spear-fhaped  and  oppofite,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Panicles  which  are  ereft. 

15.  Cucubalus  fetalis  bipartitis,  caule  paniculato, 
foliis  radicalibus  ov ato -lanceolatis  caulinis  linearibus.  Cu¬ 
cubalus  with  Petals  divided  in  two  Parts,  a  paniculated 
Stalk,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  oval  and  Spear-fhaped, 
and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  very  narrow. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Germany , 
and  Italy,  in  fhady  Places,  and  is  feldom  kept  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  unlefs  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  ;  it  fends  out  many 
climbing  Stalks,  which  grow  four  or  five  Feet  high, 
where  they  meet  with  Support,  otherwife  they  trail  on 
the  Ground  •,  thefe  Stalks  fend  out  Side  Branches  by 
Pairs,  oppofite,  at  each  Joint ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  Chickweed,  and  are  placed  oppofite.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  fingle  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
which  have  large  inflated  Empalements  •,  they  confitt 
of  five  Petals,  which  are  white,  and  are  placed  at  a 
Diftance  from  each  other  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Berries,  which,  when  ripe,  are  black  and  full  of  Juice, 
inclofing  feveral  flat  fhining  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  hath  a  perennial 
creeping  Root,  whereby  it  is  apt  to  multiply  too  fall 
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in  Gardens,  It  delights  in  Shade,  and  will  thrive  in 

almoft  any  Soil.  #  f 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  or 
England ,  where  it  is  generally  called  Spading  Poppy. 
This  {lands  in  the  Catalogue  of  medicinal  Plants,  under 
the  Title  of  Behen  album  ;  the  Roots  of  it  are  fometimes 
ufed,  and  are  accounted  cordial,  cephalick,  and  alexi- 
pharmick.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  (trikes  deep 
into  the  Ground,  fo  that  they  are  not  eafily  deftroyed 
by  the  Plough,  therefore  it  is  frequently  feen  growing 
in  Bunches  among  Corn.  It  is  a  rambling  Weed,  lo  is 
never  cultivated. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps-,  this  differs 
from  the  former,  in  having  much  longer  and  narrower 
Leaves,  and  the  Stalks  being  more  divided  and  fpread- 
ing,  nor  do  the  Roots  creep  under  Ground  like  that. 
Thefe  Differences  are  conftant,  for  I  have  fown  it  above 
twenty  Years,  and  never  found  it  vary. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sweden ,  and  fome 
other  northern  Countries,  where  it  paffes  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort  •,  but  although  it  is  there  fo,  yet  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fecond  here  mentioned,  which  is  the 
Sort  that  grows  common  in  moft  other  Parts  of  Europe. 
The  Stalks  of  this  are  much  larger,  the  Leaves  longer 
and  more  pointed  ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is 
curioufly  veined  like  Net  Work,  of  a  purplifh  Colour, 
whereas  that  of  our  common  Sort  is  plain.  Thefe  Dif¬ 
ferences  are  tailing,  when  the  Plants  are  cultivated  in  a 
Garden. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Borders  of  the 
Sea,  in  many  Parts  of  England.  This  is  by  fome  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  fecond  Sort,  from  which  it 
greatly  differs ;  the  Stalks  of  this  are  weak,  and  trail 
upon  the  Ground  •,  the  Leaves  are  fhorter,  thofe  upon 
the  Stalks  are  much  broader,  and  the  Empalement  of 
the  Flowers  are  neted  with  purple  Veins  like  the  Swedijh 
Sort  before  mentioned.  I  have  cultivated  this  Plant  in 
the  Garden  more  than  thirty  Years,  and  have  never 
found  it  vary. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  in  fome 
Parts  of  England.  This  differs  from  the  lafl,  in  hav¬ 
ing  much  longer  trailing  Stalks,  larger  Leaves,  the 
Petals  of  the  Flower  are  more  than  twice  the  Size  of 
thofe,  and  the  Flowers  have  Styles.  Thefe  Differences 
are  lafling.  All  thefe  Sorts  have  perennial  Roots,  and 
multiply  too  faft  in  Gardens,  therefore  are  never  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  into  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  difeovered  by  5 Tournefort  in  the 
Levant ,  who  lent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Pa¬ 
ris.  This  puts  out  many  oval  thick  fucculent  Leaves 
near  the  Ground,  out  of  the  Middle  of  which,  arifes 
an  upright  Stalk,  about  fifteen  Inches  high,  the  lower 
Part  of  which  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Form  and  Confidence  as  the  lower,  but  are  fmaller  ; 
thefe  are  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs  •,  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  divides  into  two  fmaller,  on  which  fland  a 
few  fmall  herbaceous  Flowers  at  each  Joint.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  fometimes  ripens  Seeds  in  Autumn.  The 
Plant  is  biennial,  generally  perifhing  when  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  Seeds  ;  but  unlefs  it  is  fown  upon  a  very  dry 
Rubbifh,  in  a  warm  Situation,  the  Plants  will  not  live 
through  the  Winter  in  England ;  for  when  they  are  in 
good  Ground,  they  grow  large,  and  are  fo  replete  with 
Moiflure,  as  to  be  affedted  by  the  firft  Frofl  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  but  where  they  have  grown  upon  an  old  Wall, 

I  have  known  them  efcape,  when  all  thofe  were  killed 
which  grew  in  the  Ground. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Cliffs  near 
Lover.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arifes 
a  Angle  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  long 
narrow  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  each  Foot  Stalk 
fullaining  three  Flowers  •,  the  Foot  Stalks  come  out  by 
Pairs  oppofite,  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  long 
and  flriped,  the  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  red.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  fe- 
veral  other  Parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  {lender  up¬ 
right  Stalks  about  a  Foot  high,,  their  lower  Part  bento¬ 
s' 
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garnifhed  with  four  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  placed  in 
Form  of  a  Crofs  ;  thefe  are  fmooth,  of  a  deep  green, 
about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad 
near  their  Bafe,  terminating  in  acute  Points  the  Joints 
of  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  garnifhed  with  white 
fringed  Flowers,  (landing  Angle  upon  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks,  which  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  appear  in  June,  and  in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  will, 
ripen  in  England. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright 
branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed 
with  very  narrow  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  is  very  branching ;  fome  of  thefe 
Branches  are  long,  and  others  fhort;  the  Flowers  fland 
upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  each  fupporting  three 
or  four  Flowers,  which  have  long  Tubes,  with  flriped 
Empalements  ;  the  Petals  are  large,  and  deeply  divided 
at  the  Top  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  biuifh  Colour.  Thefe 
Flowers  are  clofed  all  Day,  but  when  the  Sun  leaves 
them,  they  expand,  and  then  they  have  a  very  agree- ; 
able  Scent.  This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  upon  a  Bed  of 
light  Earth ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  Nurfery  Bed,  at  about  four 
Inches  Diflance,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn, 
when  they  may  be  planted  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower 
Garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer  thefe  will  produce  their  Flowers,  and 
ripen  their  Seeds  in  the  Autumn ;  but  the  Roots  will 
continue  feveral  Years,  provided  they  are  not  planted  in* 
rich  Ground,  where  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot  in: 
Winter. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria ,  Silefia, 
and  Italy.  This  Sort  is  male  and  female  in  different 
Plants  ;  it  hath  a  thick  flefhy  perennial  Root,  which 
flrikes  deep  into  the  Ground,  fending  out  many  oblong  ‘ 
Leaves,  which  are  broad  at  their  Extremity,  but  con¬ 
tract  narrower  to  their  Bafe ;  from  between  thefe  arife 
the  Stalks,  which  in  the  male  Plants  often  grow  near 
four  Feet  high,  but  thofe  of  the  female  Plants  are  fel- 
dom  above  half  fo  high ;  the  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with 
narrow  Leaves  placed  oppofite  at  each  Joint,  where  there 
exudes  a  vifeous  clammy  Juice,  which  flicks  to  the 
Fingers  when  handled;  and  the  fmall  Infects  which 
fettle  upon  thofe  Parts  of  the  Stalks,  are  thereby  fatten¬ 
ed  fo  as  not  to  get  loofe  again.  The  Flowers  of  the 
male  Plants  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  from  the 
low’er  Joints  of  the  Stalk  ;  but  on  the  upper  Part,  they 
fland  on  Angle  Foot  Stalks  in  Clutters  quite  round  the 
Stalks ;  thefe  are  fmall,  of  agreenifh  Colour,  and  have 
each  ten  Stamina.  The  female  Plants  have  three  or 
four  Flowers  growing  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  which  arife 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  Seed  Veffels,  containing  many  fmall  Seeds.  Thefe 
flower  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  where 
the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  for  as  they  fend  out 
long  Tap  Roots,  fo  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting, 
unlefs  it  is  performed  while  the  Plants  are  young.  The 
Plants  are  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil 
or  Situation,  but  agree  beft  with  a  dry  Soil.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  fome  Plants  among  the  female,  to  have 
perfedt  Seeds. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and 
alfo  upon  fome  Hills  m  the  North  of" England  and  Wales. 
This  is  a  very  low  Plant,  with  fmall  Leaves,. which 
fpread  on  the  Ground,  and  have  the  Appearance  of 
Mofs;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  eredt,  and  rarely  rife  more 
than  half  an  Inch  high ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  Co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  May.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant, 
which  will  not  thrive  but  in  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady 
Situation. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Si¬ 
cily.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  large  thick  Roots, 
fending  out  many  long  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  near  the 
Root ;  between  thefe  arife  round  vifeous  Stalks,  which 
grow  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  two 
long  narrow  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Stalks 
branch  out  into  many  Divifions,  on  the  upper  Parts  of  - 

which 
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which  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  arife  from  each 
Joint  by  Pairs  oppofite  •,  each  of  thefe  fuffain  three  or 
tour  Flowers  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  whofe  Petals 
are  divided  into  two  Parts;  the  Flowers  appear  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  propagated  by 
Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  eleventh. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant, 
which  decays  foon  after  it  hath  perfected  Seeds ;  this 
hath  many  oval  pointed  Leaves  near  the  Root,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  between  thefe  arife  an  up¬ 
right  Stalk,  lending  out  two  Side  Branches  at  each 
Joint,  placed  oppofite;  under  each  of  thefe  is  fituated 
one  Spear-lhaped  Leaf,  ending  in  an  acute  Point;  thefe 
Side  Branches,  and  alfo  the  upright  Stalk,  are  terminat¬ 
ed  by  whitilh  Flowers,  formed  into  a  Panicle,  and 
Handing  ered ;  thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  may  be  fown  on  an  open  Border  where 
the  Plants  are  de-figned  to  remain,  and  require  no  other 
Culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant, 
which  hath  many  oval,  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  near  the 
Root ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  two  Feet  high,  they  are  vif- 
cous,  and  from  each  Joint  comes  out  two  Side  Branches 
under  which  are  fituated  two  very  narrow  Leaves  ;  the 
Stalks  fpread  out  and  form  a  Sort  ot  Panicle,  and  are 
terminated  by  Clulters  of  greemfh  Flowers,  whofe  Pe¬ 
tals  are  divided  into  two  Parts.  This  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  is  propagated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  eleventh  Sort,  and  requires  the 
lame  Treatment. 

CUCULLATE  PLANTS  are  fo  called,  of  Cu- 
culla,  Lat.  a  Hood  or  Cowl,  fuch  as  Monks  wear,  be- 
caufe  their  Flowers  refemble  it. 

CUCUMIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  969.  Tourn.  Infl.  R. 
H.  104.  Lab.  28.  Cucumber  in  French  Concombre. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  placed  at  Diflances  on 
the  fame  Plant,  thefe  have  a  Bell-Jhaped  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  whofe  Border  is  terminated  by  five  Brijtles.  The 
Flowers  are  Bell-Jhaped ,  have  one  Petal  which  adheres  to 
the  Empalement ,  and  is  cut  into  five  oval  rough  Segments. 
The  male  Flowers  have  three  jhort  Stamina,  which  are  in¬ 
fer  ted  to  the  Empalement ,  two  of  which  have  bifid  Tops. 
Thefe  are  terminated  by  very  narrow  Summits  or  Lines , 
which  run  upward  and  downward,  and  adhere  to  the  Out- 
fide.  The  female  Flowers  have  no  Stamina  but  have  three 
fmall  pointed  -  Filaments  without  Summits.  The  Germen 
which  is  oblong ,  is  fituated  under  the  Flower  fupporting  a 
Jhort  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  three  thick  convex  Stig¬ 
mas,  which  are  bipartite.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oblong  flejhy  Fruit  with  three  Cells  including  many  oval 
flat  pointed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  Sedion 
of  Linn^us' s  twenty-firH  Clafs,  entitled,  Moncecia  Syn- 
genefia.  The  Plants  of  this  Clafs  have  male  and  female 
Flowers  on  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Plant,  and  thofe 
of  this  Sebtion  have  their  Stamina  joined.  To  this 
Genus  he  has  joined  the  Melon,  and  Water  Melon, 
but  however  thefe  may  agree  in  their  Charabters,  fo  as 
to  be  joined  together  inaSyffem  of  Botany,  it  will  not  be 
proper  in  a  Book  of  Gardening  to  be  followed.  Tour- 
nefort  ranges  this  Genus  in  the  feventh  Sebtion  of  his 
firfi  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Bell-Jhaped 
Flower  of  one  Leaf ,  whofe  Empalement  for  the  mojl  Part 
becomes  a  flefhy  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cucumis  foliorum  angulis  rellis,  pomis  oblongis  fca- 
bris.  Hort.  Cliff.  451.  Cucumber  with  Leaves  hav- 
ing  right  Angles,  and  an  oblong  rough  Fruit.  This  is 
the  Cucumis  fativus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  310.  The  com¬ 
mon  Garden  Cucumber. 

2.  Cucumis  foliorum  angulis  reblis ,  pomis  longiffimis 
glabris.  Cucumber  with  Leaves  having  right  Angles, 
and  a  very  long  fmooth  Fruit.  This  is  the  Cucumis 
fiexuofus.  C.  B.  P.  3  iq.  The  long  Turkey  Cucumber. 
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3.  Cucumis  folks  rotundato-angulatis,  pomis  acUtan- 
giuis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  ioji.  Cucumber  with  round, 
angulai  Leaves,  and  a  F  ruit  having  acute  Angles.  This 
is  the  Cucumis  PEgyptius  rotundifolius.  Tourn.  °Inft.  104. 
Round  leaved  Egyptian  Cucumber,  called  Chate. 

The  firff  Soit  is  the  Cucumber  which  is  generally  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  I  able,  and  is  lo  well  known  as  to  need 
no  Defcription.  The  lecond  Sort  is  the  Iona;  Turkey 
Cucumber,  which  is  alfo  pretty  well  known  in  England. 
The  Stalks  and  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  The  Fruit  is  yenerallv 
twice  the  Length,  and  hath  a  fmooth  Rindt  this  is 
undoubtedly  different  from  the  common  Sort,  for  I 
have  cultivated  it  above  thirty  Years,  and  have  not 
found  it  alter.  There  are  green  and  white  Fruit  of  this 
Sort,  which  differ  but  little  except  in  their  Colour,  fo  I 
have  not  diffinguifhed  as  diffinbt  Species  ;  though  I 
have  alfo  found  them  keep  their  Difference  from  Seeds. 
The  white  is  lefs  watery  than  the  green,  fo  is  generally 
better  effeeined.  I  have  alfo  received  Seeds  from  China 
of  another  Sort,  with  a  much  longer  Fruit,  than  the 
Turkey,  but  I  have  found  this  will  degenerate  in  Time, 
and  become  more  like  the  common  Sort. 

In  Holland  they  cultivate  a  long  white  prickly  Cu¬ 
cumber  only,  which  is  very  different  from  the  Turkey 
Cucumber,  being  near  as  rough  as  the  common  Sort, 
but  this  is  not  fo  hardy  as  our  common  Sort,  fo  is  not 
cultivated  in  England ,  but  the  Fruit  is  not  fo  watery  or 
full  of  Seeds  as  the  common. 

The  third  Sort  here  enumerated,  is  rarely  cultivated, 
but  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  the 
Fruit  being  very  indifferent,  and  the  Plants  being  ten¬ 
der,  require  a  good  Heat  to  bring  them  to  Perfec¬ 
tion  in  England ;  thefe  Plants  ramble  very  far,  fo  muH 
have  much  Room,  and  they  are  not  very  fruitful, - 

The  common  Sort  is  cultivated  in  three  different  Sea- 
fons :  The  firff  of  which  is  on  hot  Beds  under  Garden! 
Frames^  for  early  Fruit;  the  fecond  is  under  Bell  or 
Hand  Glaffes,  for  the  middle  Crop ;  and  the  third  is 
in  the  common  Ground,  for  a  late  Crop,  or  to  pickle. 

I  fliall  begin  with  giving  Diredions  for  raffing  Cu¬ 
cumbers  early,  which  is  what  moff  Gentlemens  Gar¬ 
deners  have  an  Emulation  to  exceed  each  other  in ;  and 
fome  have  been  at  the  Pains  and  Expence  to  have  ripe 
Fruit  in  every  Month  of  the  Year  ;  which  is  rather  a 
Curiofity  than  any  real  Advantage  ;  for  Cucumbers 
that  are  produced  before  April  cannot  be  fowhoiefome  as 
thofe  that  are  later ;  for  before  the  Sun  hath  Strength 
enough  to  warm  the  Beds  through  the  Glaffes  in  the 
Day  Time,  all  the  Heat  muff  proceed  from  the  Ferment 
tation  of  the  Dung,  which  muff  confequently  occafion 
a  very  confiderable  Steam,  as  alfo  a  great  Quantity  of  Air 
will  be  thereby  generated,  which,  being  pent  up  in  the 
hot  Bed,  foon  becomes  rancid ;  and  the  Steam  of  the 
Bed  being  by  the  Cold  of  the  Night  condenfed  into  large 
Drops  of  Water,  thefe,  being  abforbed  or  infpired  by 
the  Plants,  muff  certainly  make  the  Fruit  crude  and  un¬ 
healthy,  efpecially  when  the  Nights  are  very  long.  This, 
together  with  the  great  Expence  and  Trouble  of  pro¬ 
curing  them  earlier,  having  in  fome  Meafure  got  the 
'better  of  Peoples  Ambition,  fo  that  this  is  lefs  pradifed 
than  it  hath  been  fome  Years  fince,  but  as  there  are 
many  Perfons,  who  yet  value  themfelves  on  their  Skill, 
in  raffing  early  Cucumbers,  fo  we  may  probably  be  cen- 
fured  as  being  deficient  in  what  they  call  an  effential 
Part  of  Gardening,  fhould  we  omit  the  Method  prac- 
tifed  for  raffing  thefe  Fruit  early  in  the  Year.  There-* 
fore  fliall  proceed  to  give  fuch  Diredions,  as  if  carefully 
attended  to,  will  not  fail  of  Succefs. 

Thofe  Perfons  who  are  very  defirous  to  be  early  with 
theirCucumbers,  generally  fow  their  Seeds  bdoxzChrift- 
mas,  but  the  Generality  of  Gardeners  commonly  put 
their  Seeds  into  the  hot  Bed  about  Chriflmas.  WherePer- 
fons  have  theConveniency  of  a  Stove  for  raffing  of  thefe 
Plants,  it  is  attended  with  lefs  Trouble  than  a  common 
hot  Bed,  and  is  a  much  furer  Method,  becaufe  the 
Plants  will  have  a  much  greater  Share  of  Air,  which 
will  alfo  be  lefs  mixed  with  damp  or  rancid  Vapours* 
for  by  the  Heat  of  the  Fires,  thefe  will  be  diffipated,  and 
the  Temperature  of  the  Air  is  kept  more  equal  than  can 
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be  done  with  all  poffible  Care  in  a  hot  Bed  at  a  Seafon 
when  we  enjoy  but  little  Sun  ;  therefore  where  the 
this  Convenience,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  lma 
Pots,  filled  with  light  dry  Earth  and  plunged  into  the 
Tan  Bed,  into  the  warmeft  Part  of  the  Stove.  1  he  r 
with  Earth  Ihould  be  plunged  three  or  four  Days  be¬ 
fore  the  Seeds  are  fown,  that  the  Earth  may  be  proper¬ 
ly  warmed  to  receive  them  •,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  at  ea 
three  or  four  Years  old,  but  if  it  is  more,  provided  it  will 
grow,  it  will  be  the  better  ;  if  the  Seeds  aie  gooc ,  t  e 
Plants  will  begin  to  appear  in  about  a  Week  or  nine 
Days,  at  which  Time  there  muft  be  as  many  Halfpenny 
Pots  filled  with  dry  light  Earth,  as  there  are  I  lants  de¬ 
figned  for  planting  (always  allowing  for  Lofs;  1°  that 
where  twenty-four  Plants  are  wanting,  there  Ihould  be 
thirty  raifed)  •,  thefe  Pots  fliould  be  plunged  into  the 
Bark  Bed,  that  the  Earth  may  be  warmed  to  receive 
the  Plants,  which  fliould  be  pricked  into  thefe  Pots,  as 
foon  as  the  two  firft  Leaves  are  raifed  above  Ground  ; 
into  each  of  thefe  Pots,  may  be  two  or  three  Plants 
pricked,  but  when  they  have  taken  Root,  and  are  fafe, 
one  or  two  of  the  worft  fhould  be  drawn  out,  being 
careful  not  to  difturb  the  Roots  of  thofe  which  are  left. 
If  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  be  foon  ridged  out,  there 
may  be  two  left  in  each  Pot  •,  but  when  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  fume  Time  before  they  are  put  out  for  good,  there 
fliould  but  one  Plant  be  left  in  the  Pots,  in  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  thefe  Plants  there  muff  be  greatCare  taken, 
no?  to  give  them  too  much  Water,  and  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  put  the  Water  into  the  Stove,  fome  Hours 
before  it  is  ufed,  that  the  Cold  may  be  taken  off,  but 
there  muft  be  Caution  ufed,  not  to  make  it  too  warm, 
for  that  will  deftroy  the  Plants;  they  muft  alfo  be 
guarded  from  the  Moifture  which  frequently  drops 
from  the  Glaffes  of  the  Stove,  which  is  very  deftruc- 
tive  to  thefe  Plants  while  young  ;  as  thefe  Plants  muft 
not  be  kept  too  long  in  the  Stove  left  they  become 
troublefome  to  the  Ananas ,  fo  there  fhould  be  a  proper 
Quantity  of  new  Dung  prepared  for  making  a  hot  Bed 
to  receive  them  ;  this  muft  be  iff  Proportion  to  the 
Quantity  of  Holes  or  Plants  intended:  For  a  middling 
Family  fix  or  nine  Lights  of  Cucumbers  will  be  fuffici- 
ent,  and  for  a  large  one  double  the  Quantity  ;  but  the 
Beds  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  need  not  be 
made  fo  foon,  but  rather  a  fmall  Bed  of  two  Lights, 
in  which  the  Plants  may  be  trained  up,  till  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  greater  Share  of  Strength  ;  and  for  this  Bed, 
three  good  Cart  Loads  of  Dung  will  be  fufficient.  This 
fhould  be  new,  and  not  too  full  of  Straw,  nor  fliould 
it  want  a  proper  Portion,  this  fhould  be  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  thrown  in  a  Heap  mixing  fome  Sea  Coal 
Afhes  with  it;  after  it  hath  lain  in  a  Heap  a  few  Days, 
and  has  fermented,  it  fhould  be  carefully  turned  over 
and  mixed,  laying  it  up  again  in  a  Heap,  and  if  there 
is  a  great  Share  of  Straw  in  it,  there  may  be  a  Neceffity 
for  turning  it  over  a  third  Time  after  having  laid  a  few 
Days ;  this  will  rot  the  Straw  and  mix  it  thoroughly 
with  the  Dung,  fo  there  will  be  lefs  Danger  of  its  burn¬ 
ing  afterward  when  the  Bed  is  made,  which  fhould  be 
done,  when  the  Dung  is  in  proper  Order.  The  Place 
where  the  hot  Bed  is  made  fliould  be  well  fheltered  by 
Reed  Hedges,  and  the  Ground  fliould  be  dry  ;  then 
there  fliould  be  a  Trench  made  in  the  Ground,  of  a  pro¬ 
per  Length  and  Breadth,  and  a  Foot  deep  at  leaft ;  in¬ 
to  which  the  Dung  fhould  be  wheeled  and  carefully  ftired 
up  and  mixed,  fo  that  no  Part  of  it  fhould  be  left  un- 
feparated,  for  where  there  is  not  this  Care  taken,  the  Bed 
will  fettle  unequally ;  there  fhould  alfo  be  great  Care 
taken  to  beat  the  Dung  down  clofe  in  every  Part  of  the 
Bed  alike  ;  when  the  Bed  is  made,  the  Frame  and  Glaf¬ 
fes  fhould  be  put  upon  it  to  keep  out  the  Rain,  but  there 
fhould  be  no  Earth  laid  upon  the  Dung,  till  two  or  three 
Days  after,  that  the  Steam  of  the  Dung  may  have  Time 
to  evaporate  :  If  there  fhould  be  any  Danger  of  the 
Bed  burning,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fom?  fhort  old 
Dung,  or  fome  Neats  Dung,  over  the  Top  of  the  hot 
Dung  about  two  Inches  thick,  which  will  keep  down 
the  Heat,  and  prevent  the  Earth  from  being  burnt  • 
after  this  there  fliould  be  a  fufficient  Number  of  three 
farthing  Pots  placed  upon  the  Bed,  filled  with  light 
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dry  Earth,  and  all  the  Interftices  between  them,  filled 
up  with  any  common  Earth  :  In  two  or  three  Days,  the 
Earth  in  thefe  Pots  will  be  of  a  proper  Temperature  of 
Warmth  to  receive  the  Plants,  which  fliould  be  then 
turned  out  of  the  Halfpenny  Pots,  preferving  the  Ball 
of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted  into  the  three 
Farthing  Pots  ;  then  a  little  Water  fliould  be  given 
them  to  fettle  the  Earth  about  their  Roots,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  give  them  too  much  Wet,  and  as  thefe  will 
have  fuch  large  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  fo  they 
will  not  feel  their  Movement,  therefore  wall  not  require 
fhading  from  the  Sun;  but  the  Glaffes  fliould  be  raifed  up 
a  little,  on  the  contrary  Side  from  the  Wind,  to  let  the 
Steam  of  the  Bed  pafs  off,  and  they  fhould  be  frequent¬ 
ly  turned  in  the  Day  Time,  that  the  Wet  occafionedby 
the  Steam,  may  be  dried,  otherwife  the  Moifture  will 
fall  on  the  Plants,  which  will  be  very  injurious  to  them. 

If  the  Bed  fliould  heat  too  violently,  fo  as  t©  endanger 
Raiding  the  Roots  of  the  Plants,  the  Pots  may  be  raifed 
fo  as  to  allow  of  a  little  Hollow  at  their  Bottoms,  which 
will  effectually  prevent  it ;  and  as  the  Heat  declines,  fo 
the  Pots  may  be  fettled  down  .again :  The  Glaffes  of  the 
hot  Bed  fliould  be  well  covered  with  Mats  every  Night 
to  keep  the  Bed  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  and 
great  Care  muft  be  taken  to  admit  frefh  Air  every 
Day  to  the  Plants,  to  guard  againft  the  cold  Winds, 
which  ufually  blow  at  that  Seafon  ;  fo  that  a  Mat,  or 
Canvafs  fhould  be  hung  over  the  Opening  made  by 
raifing  of  the  Glaffes,  to  prevent^  the  cold  Air  from  * 
rufhing  in  too  violently, and  theGlaffes  fhould  always  be 
raifed  on  that  Side  which  is  contrary  to  the  Wind.  The 
Plants  will  alfo  require  to  be  frequently  watered,  but  it 
muft  be  cautioufly  given  them  at  this  Seafon,  and  the 
Water  fhould  not  be  cold,  but  either  placed  in  a  Stove, 
or  put  into  a  warm  Heap  of  Dung,  to  takeoff  the  Chill 
from  it,  before  it  is  ufed. 

If  the  Weather  fhould  prove  bad,  and  the  Heat  of 
the  Bed  decline,  there  fhould  be  fome  hot  Dung 
laid  round  the  Sides  of  the  Bed  to  renew  the  Heat, 
which  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  fail,  for  as  the  Plants 
have  been  tenderly  brought  up,  fo  they  muft  not  fuf- 
fer  from  Cold,-  for  that  will  foon  deftroy  them. 

In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  about  three 
Weeks,  in  which  Time  if  they  have  been  properly 
managed,  they  will  have  obtained  fufficient  Strength  to 
put  out  for  good,  therefore  a  proper  Quantity  of  Dung 
fhould  have  been  mixed  and  turned  ready  for  making 
of  the  Beds.  The  ufual  Quantity  allowed  for  making 
of  the  Beds  at  this  Seafon,  is  one  good  Cart  Load,  to 
each  Light ;  this  fhould  be  well  mixed  and  turned  over 
in  the  Manner  before  directed,  then  a  Trench  fhould 
be  dug  in  the  Ground,  of  the  Length  and  Width 
of  the  intended  Bed,  into  which  the  Dung  fhould  be 
wheeled,  and  properly  worked  according  to  the  above 
Directions,  and  fome  old  Dung,  or  Neats' Dung  fpread 
over  the  Top;,  the  Frames  and  Glaffes  fhould  then  be 
put  on  the  Bed,  which  fliould  be  raifed  every  Day  to 
let  the  Steam  of  the  Dung  pafs  off,  and  in  about  three 
Days  the  Bed  will  be  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat 
to  receive  the  Plants ;  at  which  Time  the  Dung  fhould 
be  covered  over  with  dry  Earth  about  two  Inches  thick, 
and  in  the  Middle  of  the  Bed,  it  fhould  be  an  Inch  thick¬ 
er,  this  fhould  be  laid  upon  the  Dung*  at  leaft  twenty- 
four  Hours  before  the  Plants  are  removed  into  the  Bed,  ■, 
that  the  Earth  may  be  properly  warmed ;  then  the  ! 
Plants  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Po.ts,  pre-  \ 
ferving  all  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  placed  on  the  I 
Top  of  the  Earth  in  the  Middle  of  the  Bed.  Three  of  ! 
thele  Plants  will  be  fufficient  for  each  Light,  and  thefe  1 
fhould  be  placed  at  about  feven  or  eight  Inches  aftm-  e 
der,  not  all  their  Roots  together  as  is  too  often  practifed.  | 
When  the  Plants  are  thus  fituated  in  the  Bed,  the  Earth 
which  was  laid  an  Inch  thicker  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Bed,  fliould  be  drawn  up  round  the  Ball  which  remained 
to  the  Roots  of  the  Plants,  into  which  their  Roots  will 
foon  ftrike;  there  fliould  always  be  a  Magazine  of  good 
Earth  laid  under  Cover  tp  keep  it  dry,  for  the  earthing 
of  thefe  Beds,  for  if  it  is  taken  up  wet,  it  will  chill  the  -I 
Beds,  and  alfo  occafion  great  Damps  in  the  Bed,  there-  | 
1  fore  it  is  quite  neceffary  to  have  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  ■ 
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Earth  prepared  long  before  it  is  ufech  When  the  Plants 
are  thus  fettled,  they  mu  ft  have  proper  Air  and  Water, 
according  as  they  may  require,  being  careful  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  too  much  cold  Air,  or  give  too  much  Water;  the 
Giafles  fhould  alfo  be  well  covered  with  Mats  every 
Night,  to  keep  up  the  Warmth  of  the  Bed,  and 
fome  frefh  Earth  fhould  be  put  into  the  Bed  at  different 
Times,  which  fhould  be  laid  at  fome  Diftance  from  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants,  till  it  is  warmed,  and  then  fhould 
be  drawn  up  round  the  Heap  of  Earth  in  which  the 
Plants  °row,  to  increafe  the  Size  ;  this  fhould  be  raifed 
to  the  full  Height  of  the  former  Ball,  that  the  Roots  of 
the  Plants  may  more  eafily  ftrike  into  it ;  by  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  fupplying  the  Earth,  the  whole  Surface  of  the 
Beds  will  be  covered  nine  or  ten  Inches  with  Earth, 
which  will  be  of  great  Service  to  theRoots  of  the  Plants, 
for  where  the  Earth  is  very  fhallow,  the  Leaves  of  the 
Plants  will  always  hang  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  unlefs 
they  are  fhaded  ;  and  the  Plants  will  require  more  Wa¬ 
ter  to  keep  them  alive,  than  is  proper  to  give  them  •, 
therefore  it  will  be  found  much  the  better  Way  to  allow 
a  proper  Depth  of  Earth  to  the  Beds  :  But  the  Reafon 
of  not  laying  the  Quantity  of  Earth  on  the  Bed  when 
it  is  firft  made,  is  that  the  Dung  fhould  not  be  too  much 
chilled  by  it,  or  that  the  Earth  may  not  be  burned, 
which  might  be  endangered,  were  the  whole  Thicknefs 
to  be  laid  on  at  once  ;  befides,  by  thus  gradually  apply¬ 
ing  the  Earth,  it  will  be  frefh,  and  much  better  for  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants,  than  that  which  has  been  long  up¬ 
on  the  Bed,  and  has  been  too  much  moiftened  by  the 
Steam  arifing  from  the  Dung. 

If  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  fhould  decline,  there  fhould 
be  fome  hot  Dung  laid  round  the  Side  of  the  Bed  to  re¬ 
new  the  Heat,  for  if  that  fhould  fail  at  the  Time  when 
the  Fruit  appears,  they  will  fall  off  and  perifh,  there¬ 
fore  this  muft  be  carefully  regarded;  and  when  the 
Plants  have  put  out  Side  Branches  (which  the  Gar¬ 
deners  call  Runers)  they  fhould  be  properly  placed, 
and  peged  down  with  fmall  forked  Sticks  to  prevent 
their  riling  up  to  the  Giafles,  and  alfo  from  ci  offing  and 
entangling  with  each  other,  fo  that  when  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  °dire<5ted  at  firft,  there  will  be  no  Neceffity  of 
twilling  and  tumbling  the  Plants  afterward,  which  is 
always  hurtful  to  them. 

When  the  Earth  of  the  Bed  is  laid  the  full  Thickefs, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  raife  the  Frames,  otherwife  the 
Glaffes  will  be  too  clofe  to  the  Plants,  but  when  this  is 
done,  there  muft  be  Care  taken  to  ftop  the  Earth  very 
clofe  round  the  Sides  of  the  Frame,  to  prevent  the 
cold  Air  from  entering  under  them.  The  Watering  of 
the  Plants  and  admiting  frefh  Air  to  them  muft  be  di¬ 
ligently  attended  to,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  be  foon 
dellroyed,  for  a  little  Neglebt  either  of  admiting  Air, 
or  leting  in  too  much,  or  by  over  watering,  or  ftarving 
the  Plants,  will  very  foon  deftroy  them  paft  Recovery. 

When  the  Fruit  appears  upon  the  Plants,  there 
will  alfo  appear  many  male  Flowers  on  different  Parts 
of  the  Plant,  thefe  may  at  firft  Sight  be  diftinguifhed  ; 
for  the  female  Flowers  have  the  young  Fruit  fituated 
under  the  Flowers,  but  the  male  have  none,  but  thefe 
have  three  Stamina  in  their  Center  with  their  Sum¬ 
mits  which  are  loaded  with  a  golden  Powder,  this  is 
defigned  to  impregnate  the  female  Flowers;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  fully  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  the  foft 
Breezes  of  Wind  convey  this  Farina  or  male  Powder 
from  the  male  to  the  female  Flowrers,  but  in  the 
Frames,  where  the  Air  is  frequently  too  much  excluded 
at  this  Seafon,  the  Fruit  often  drops  off  for  Want 
of  it :  And  I  have  often  obferved  that  Bees  that 
have  crept  into,  the  Frames  when  the  Glaffes  have  been 
raifed  to  admit  the  Air,  havefupplied  the  Want  ofthofe 
gentle  Breezes  of  Wind ;  by  carrying  the  Farina  of  the 
male  Flowers  on  their  hind  Legs  into  the  female  Flow¬ 
ers,  where  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  it  has  been  left  to 
impregnate  them.  For  as  the  Bees  make  their  Wax  of 
the  Farina  or  male  Powder  of  Flowers,  fo  they  learch 
all  the  Flowers  indifferently  to  find  it ;  and  I  have  ob¬ 
ferved  them  come  out  of  fome  Flowers  with  their  hind 
Legs  loaded  with  it,  and  going  immediately  into  other 
Flowers  which  have  none,  they  have  fcattered  a  fuffici- 
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entQuantity  of  this  Farina  about  the  Style  of  the  ferfialfi 
Flowers  to  impregnate  and  render  them  prolifick.  Thefe 
Infetfts  have  taught  the  Gardeners  a  Method  to  fupply 
the  Want  of  free  Air,  which  is  fo  neceffary  for  the  Per¬ 
formance  of  this  in  the  natural  Way ;  this  is  done  by  care¬ 
fully  gathering  the  male  Flowers,  at  the  Time  when  this 
Farina  is  fully  formed,  and  carrying  them  to  the  fe¬ 
male  Flowers,  turning  them  down  over  them,  and  with 
the  Nail  of  one  Finger  gently  ftriking  the  Outfide  of 
the  male,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  Powder  on  the  Summits  to 
fcatter  into  the  female  Flowers,  and  this  is  found  to  be 
fufficient  to  impregnate  them,  fo  that  by  praclifing  this 
Method,  the  Gardeners  have  now  arrived  at  a  much 
greater  Certainty  than  formerly  to  procure  an  early  Crop 
of  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  by  this  Method  the 
Florifts  have  arrived  to  greater  Certainty  of  procuring 
new  Varieties  of  Flowers  from  Seeds,  which  is  done  by 
the  mixing  of  the  Farina  of  different  Flowers  into  each 
other. 

When  the  Fruit  of  the  Cucumbers  are  thus  fairly  fet, 
if  the  Bed  is  of  a  proper  Temperature  of  Warmth, 
they  will  foon  fweil,  and  become  fit  for  Ufe,  fo  all  that 
is  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  is  to  water  the  Plants  pro¬ 
perly,  which  fhould  be  done,  by  fprinkling  the  Water 
all  over  the  Bed ;  for  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  will  ex¬ 
tend  themfelves  to  the  Side  of  the  Beds  ;  therefore 
thofe  who  are  inclined  to  continue  thefe  Plants  as  long 
as  poffible  in  Vigour,  fhould  add  a  fufficient  Thicknefs 
of  Dung  and  Earth  all  round  the  Sides  of  the  Beds, 
fo  as  to  enlarge  them  to  near  double  their  firft  Width  ; 
this  will  fupply  Nourifhment  to  the  Roots  of  the  Plants, 
whereby  they  may  be  continued  fruitful  great  Part  of 
the  Summer  ;  whereas,  when  this  is  not  praclifed,  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants,  when  they  have  reached  the  Side 
of  the  Beds,  are  dried  by  the  Wind  and  Sun,  fo  that 
the  Plants  languifh  and  decay  long  before  their  Time. 

Thofe  Gardeners,  who  are  fond  of  producing  ear¬ 
ly  Cucumbers,  generally  leave  two  or  three  of  their 
early  Fruit,  which  are  fituated  upon  the  main  Stem  of 
the  Plant  near  the  Root  for  Seed,  which,  when  fully  ripe, 
they  carefully  fave  to  a  proper  Age  for  Sowing,  and  by 
this  Method  they  find  a  great  Improvement  is  made  of 
the  Seed,  and  this  they  always  ufe  for  their  early  Crops 
only,  for  the  fucceeding  Crops  do  not  deferve  fo  much 
Care  and  Attention. 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  the  Method  of  raffing 
the  young  Cucumber  Plants  in  Stoves,  for  as  thefe  Con¬ 
veniences  are  now  pretty  generally  made  in  the  curious 
Kitchen  Gardens  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  fo  this  Me¬ 
thod  may  be  more  univerfally  pradtifed  ;  but  in  fuch 
Gardens  where  there  are  no  Stoves,  the  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  well  prepared  hot  Bed  ;  and  here  it  will  be 
the  bell  Way  to  fow  the  Seeds  in  fmall  Halfpenny  Pots, 
becaufe  thefe  may  be  eafily  removed  from  one  Bed  to 
another  if  the  Heat  fhould  decline,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  Heat  fhould  be  too  great,  the  Pots  may  be  raifed 
up,  which  will  prevent  the  Seed  or  the  young  Plants 
from  being  injured  thereby.  When  the  Plants  are 
come  up  as  was  before  directed,  there  fhould  be  a  frefh 
hot  Bed  prepared,  with  a  fufficient  Number  of  Half¬ 
penny  Pots  plunged  therein  ready  to  receive  the  Plants, 
which  muft  be  planted  into  them  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
was  before  directed;  and  the  After-management  of  the 
Plants  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  ;  but  as  the  Steam  of  the 
hot  Bed  frequently  occafions  great  Damps,  fo  there  muft 
be  great  Care  to  turn  and  wipe  the  Glaffes  frequently, 
to  prevent  the  conderffed  Moifture  falling  on  the  Plants, 
which  is  very  deftrubtive  to  them.  1  here  muft  ah 
fo  be  great  Attention  to  the  admiting  frelh  Air  at  all 
proper  Times,  as  alfo  to  be  careful  in  keeping  the  Bed 
to  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  for  as  there  is  a  Want 
of  Fire  to  warm  the  Air,  fo  that  muft  be  fiipplied  by 
the  Heat  of  Dung,  afterward  thefe  Plants  muft  be 
ridged  out,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  before  direbted. 

ff  the  Bed  is  of  a  good  Temper  for  Pleat,  your 
Plants  will  take  Root  in  lefs  than  twenty-four  Flours; 
after  which  Time  you  muft  be  careful  to  let  in  a  little 
Air,  at  fuch  Times  when  the  Weather  will  permit, 
as  alfo  to  turn  the  Glaffes  upfide  down  every  Day 
to  dry ;  for  the  Stem  of  the  Bud,  condenfing  on  the 
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Glaltes,  will  fall  down  upon  the  Plants,  and  be  very 
injurious  to  them;  and  therefore  whenever  the  Weather 
is  fo  bad  as  not  to  permit  the  Glades  to  lie  turned  long, 
you  fhould  at  lead  turn  them  once  or  twice  a  Day,  and 
wipe  off  the  Moifture  with  a  woollen  Cloth  ;  but  you 
muff  alfobe  very  careful  how  you  let  in  too  much  cold 
Air,  which  is  equally  deftrudlive  to  the  tender  Plants ; 
therefore,  to  avoid  this,  it  is  a  very  good  Method  to 
fallen  before  the  upper  Side  of  the  Frame,  where  the 
Air  is  differed  to  enter  the  Bed,  a  Piece  of  coarfe  Cloth, 
or  a  Mat,  fo  that  the  Air  which  enters  may  pals  through 
that,  which  will  render  it  lefs  injurious  to  your  Plants. 

You  mud  alfo  be  very  cautious  in  giving  Water  to 
the  Plants  while  young  ;  and  whenever  this  is  done,  it 
Ihould  be  fparingly,  and  the  Water  fhould  be  placed 
either  into  a  Heap  of  Dung,  or  in  fome  other  warm 
Place,  for  fome  Time  before  it  is  ufed,  fo  as  to  be  near¬ 
ly  of  a  Temperature  for  Warmth  with  the  inclofed  Air 
of  the  hot  Bed  ;  and  as  the  Plants  advance  in  Height, 
you  fhould  have. a  little  dry  lilted  Earth  always  ready, 
to  earth  up  their  Shanks,  which  will  greatly  drengthen 
them.  You  mud  alfobe  very  careful  to  keep  up  the 
Heat  of  the  Bed ;  w  hich,  if  you  fhould  find  decline, 
you  mud  lay  a  little  frefh  Litter  round  about  the  Sides 
of  the  Bed,  and  alfo  keep  the  Glades  well  covered  in 
the  Nights,  or  in  bad  Weather;  but  if,  on  the  other 
Hand,  your  Bed  fhould  prove  too  hot,  you  fhould 
thrud  a  large  Stake  into  the  Side  of  the  Dung  in  two 
or  three  Places,  almod  to  the  Middle  of  the  Bed,  which 
will  make  large  Holes,  through  which  the  greated  Part 
of  the  Steam  wall  pafs  off  without  afeending  to  the  Top 
of  the  Bed  ;  and  when  you  find  it  has  anfwered  your 
Purpofe  by  flacking  the  Heat  of  your  Bed,  you  mud 
dop  them  up  again  with  Dung. 

Thefe  Directions,  if  carefully  attended  to,  will  be 
fufficient  for  raiding  the  Plants  in  the  fird  Bed  ;  you 
mud  therefore,  whtn  you  perceive  the  third,  or  rough 
Leaf  begin  to  appear,  prepare  another  Heap  of  frefh 
Dung,  which  fhould  be  mixed  with  Afhes,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  directed  ;  this  fhould  be  in  Quantity  according  to 
the  Number  of  Holes  you  intend  to  make.  The  com¬ 
mon  Allowance  for  ridging  out  the  earlied  Plants  is, 
one  Load  to  each  Light,  or  Hole,  fo  that  the  Bed  will 
be  near  three  Feet  thick  in  Dung,  but  for  fuch  as  are 
not  ridged  out  till  March,  two  Loads  of  Dung  will  be 
fufficient  for  three  Holes,  for  I  could  never  oblerve  any 
Advantage  in  making  thefe  Beds  fo  thick  with  Dung  as 
fome  People  do  -,  their  Crops  are  feldom  better,  if  fo 
good,  as  thofe  which  are  of  a  moderate  Subdance  ;  nor 
are  they  forwarder,  and  the  Fruit  is  rarely  fo  fair,  nor 
do  the  Vines  continue  fo  long  in  Health. 

In  making  thefe  Beds,  you  mud  carefully  mix  the 
Dung,  fhaking  it  well  with  the  Fork,  fo  as  not  to  leave 
any  Clods  of  Dung  unfeparated,  as  alfo  to  beat  it  down 
pretty  clofe,  to  prevent  the  Steam  from  riling  too  hafti- 
ly  j  you  mud  alfo  be  careful  to  Jay  it  very  even,  and 
to  beat,  01  prels  down  the  Dung  equally7  in  every  Part 
of  the  Bed,  otherwife  it  will  fettle  in  Holes,  which  will 
be  very  hurtful.  When  you  finilh  laying  the  Duno-, 
you  mud  make  a  Hole  exadtly  in  the  Middle  of  each 
Light,  about  a  Foot  deep,  and  eight  or  nine  Inches 
over  ;  thefe  Holes  mud  be  filled  with  light  frefli  Earth, 
which  fhould  be  lcreened  to  take  out  all  large  Stones] 
Clods,  laying  it  up  in  an  Hill ;  and  in  the  Middle 
of  each  thrud  in  a  Stick  about  eighteen  Inches  lono- 
which  fhould  Hand  as  a  Mark  to  find  the  exadt  Pla?e 
where  the  Hole  is ;  then  earth  the  Bed  all  over  about 
three  Inches  thick,  leveling  it  fmooth,  and  afterwards  fet 
the  Frame  upon  it,  covering  it  with  Glafles ;  but  if  there 
is  any  Apprehenfion  of  the  Dung  heating  too  violently, 
the  Earth  fhould  not  be  laid  upon  the  Bed  until  the 
Heat  is  fomewhat  abated,  which  will  be  in  a  few  Days, 
and  then  the  Earth  may  be  laid  upon  the  Bed  by  De¬ 
grees,  covering  it  at  fird  one  Inch  thick,  and  a  Week 
or  ttn  Days  after  another  Inch  in  Thicknefs  may  be  laid 
on,  but  there  Ihould  be  the  whole  Thicknefs  of  Earth 
atd  upon  the  Bed  before  the  Vines  begin  to  run  “"d 
it  this  Thicknefs  of  Earth  is  at  lad  five  or  fix  Inches 
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to  fpread  and  cover  the  whole  Bed  as  much  as  the  Vines 
extend  ;  and  when  the  Earth  is  very  fhallew,  or  too 
light,  the  Vines  will  hang  their  Leaves  every  Day,  for 
Want  of  a  fufficient  Depth  of  Earth  to  fupport  their 
Roots  ;  fo  that  if  they  are  not  condantly,  and  well  wa¬ 
tered,  they  will  not  have  Strength  to  lad  long,  nor  to 
produce  fair  Fruit,  and  the  giving  them  too  much  Wa¬ 
ter  is  not  fo  proper,  nor  will  it  anfwer  near  fo  well,  as 
the  giving  a  Depth  of  Earth  upon  the  Dung. 

In  four  or  five  Days  Time  your  Bed  will  be  in  fit 
Order  to  receive  your  Plants,  of  which  you  may  eafily 
judge  by  pulling  out  one  of  the  Sticks  which  was  put  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Holes,  and  feeling  the  lower  Part  of 
it,  which  will  fatisfy  you  what  Condition  your  Bed  is 
in  ;  then  you  mud  dir  up  the  Earth  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Hole  with  your  Hand,  breaking  all  Clods,  and  re¬ 
moving  all  large  Stones,  making  the  Earth  hollow  in 
form  of  a  Baffin  ;  into  each  of  thefe  Holes  you  mud 
plant  four  Plants,  in  doing  of  which,  obferve  to  make 
the  Holes  for  the  Plants  a  little  flanting  towards  the 
Middle  of  the  Baffin,  efpecially  if  your  Plants  are  Ion® 
fhanked  ;  this  is  intended  to  place  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants  as  far  as  poffible  from  the  Dung,  to  which  if 
they  approach  too  near,  the  lower  Part  of  their  Roots 
is  fubject  to  be  burned  off ;  then  fettle  the  Earth  gent^ 
ly  to  each  Plant,  and,  if  the  Earth  is  dry,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  give  them  a  little  Water  (which  ffioL.ld  be  warm¬ 
ed  to  the  Temper  of  the  Bed,  as  was  before  diredled) ; 
and  if  the  Sun  fhould  appear  in  the  JVTiddle  of  the  Day] 
they  fhould  be  fhaded  therefrom  with  Mats  until  the 
Plants  have  taken  Root,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three 
Days  ;  after  which,  you  muff  let  them  enjoy  as  much 
of  the  Sun  as  poffible,  obferving  to  turn  the  Lights  in 
the  Day  Time  to  dry,  as  alfo  to  give  a  little  Air^hen- 
ever  the  Weather  will  permit. 

You  muff  alfo  obferve  to  keep  the  Glades  covered 
every  Night,  and  in  bad  Weather,  but  be  very  careful 
not  to  keep  them  covered  too  clofe,  efpecially  while  the 
Bed  has  a  great  Steam  in  it,  which  will  caufe  a  Damp 
to  fettle  upon  the  Plants,  which,  for  want  of  Air  to 
keep  the  Fluid  in  Motion,  will  dagnate  and  rot  them. 

When  your  Plants  are  grown  to  be  four  or  five  Inches 
high,  you  mud,  with  fome  (lender  forked  Sticks,  incline 
them  toward  the  Earth,  each  one  a  feparate  Way  ;  but 
this  mud  be  done  gently  at  fird,  led  by  forcing  them 
too  much,  you  fhould  drain  or  break  the  tender  Veffels 
of  the  Plants,  which  would  be  very  hurtful  to  them. 
In  this  Manner,  you  fhould,  from  Time  to  Time,  ob¬ 
ferve  to  peg  down  the  Runers  as  they  are  produced, 
laying  each  in  exadt  Order,  fo  as  not  to  interfere  or 
crols  each  other  ;  nor  fhould  you  ever  after  remove 
them  from  their  Places,  or  handle  them  too  roughly, 
whereby  the  Leaves  may  be  broken  or  difplaced,  which 
is  alio  equally  injurious  to  them  ;  but  whenever  you 
have  Occafion  to  weed  the  Bed  between  the  Plants,  do 
it  with  great  Care,  holding  the  Leaves  adde  with  one 
Hand,  while  with  the  other  you  pull  out  the  Weeds. 

In  about  a  Month  after  they  are  ridged  out,  you  may 
expedt  to  fee  the  Beginings  of  Fruit,  which  very  often 
are  preceded  by  male  Flowers,  which  many  People  are 
fo  ignorant  as  to  pull  off,  calling  them  falfe  Bloffoms, 
but  this  I  am  fully  convinced,  by  many  Experiments, 
is  wrong;  for  thefe  Flowers  are  of  abfolute  Service  to 
promote  the  Welfare  of  the  Fruit,  which,  when  thefe 
male  Flowers  are  entirely  taken  off,  does  very  often  fall 
away,  and  come  to  nothing  ;  nor  fhould  the  Vines  be 
pruned,  as  is  too  often  the  Pradtice  of  unfkilful  People, 
efpecially  when  they  are  too  luxuriant,  which  often  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  Seeds  were  frefh,  or  of  the  laft  Year’s 
having,  and  the  Plants  in  good  Heart.  If  this  fhould 
aappen  to  be  the  Cafe,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  pull 
up  one  oi  two  of  the  Plants,  before  they  have  run  fo 
far  as  to  entangle  with  the  others ;  for  it  often  happens,  ’ 
that  two  or  three  Plants  are  better  than  four  or  five, 
when  they  are  vigorous ;  for  when  the  Frame  is  too 
much  croud ed  with  Vine,  the  Fruit  is  feldom  good,  nor 
in  fuch  Plenty,  as  when  there  is  a  more  moderate  Quan- 
tity  of  Shoots  ;  for  the  Air  being  hereby  excluded  from 
the  Fruit,  they  often  fpot  and  decay,  or  fall  off  very 
young. 
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You  mult  alfo  be  very  careful  to  cover  the  Glafles 
every  Night  when  your  Fruit  begins  to  appear,  as  alfo 
to  lav  a  little  frefh  Litter,  or  Mowing  of  Grafs  round 
the  Sides  of  the  Bed,  to  add  a  frelh  Heat  thereto  ;  for 
if  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  be  fpent,  and  the  Nights  ptove 
cold,  the  Fruit  will  fall  away,  and  come  to  nothing, 
and  when  the  Sun  is  extreme  hot,  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Dav,  you  mull  cover  the  Glafles  with  Mats  to  fhade 
the  Vines ;  for  although  they  delight  in  Heat,  yet  the 
direft  Rays  of  the  Sun,  when  it  has  great  Force,  are 
very  injurious,  by  either  fcorching  thole  Leaves  which 
are  near  the  Glafles,  or  by  caufing  too  great  a  Perfpira- 
tion,  whereby  the  extreme  Part  of  the  Shoots  and  the 
large  Leaves,  are  left  deftitute  of  Nourifhment,  and  the 
Fruit  will  be  at  a  Stand,  and  often  turn  yellow  before 
it  arrives  at  half  its  Growth. 

At  this  Time,  when  your  Vines  are  fpread,  fo  as  to 
cover  the  hot  Bed,  it  will  be  of  great  Service,  when  you 
water  them,  to  fprinkle  them  all  over  gently  fo  as  not 
to  hurt  the  Leaves,  but  obferve  to  do  this  not  at  a 
Time  when  the  Sun  is  very  hot,  for  hereby  I  have 
known  a  whole  Bed  of  Cucumbers  lpoiled  •,  for  the  Wa¬ 
ter  remaining  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves  in  Drops, 
doth  colled;  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  as  it  were  to  a  Focus, 
and  fo  fcorches  the  Leaves,  that  in  one  Day’s  Time  they 
have,  from  a  bright  green,  become  of  the  Colour  of 
brown  Paper.  The  Watering  of  the  Beds  all  over  will 
be  of  great  Service,  by  giving  Nourifhment  to  thofe 
Roots,  which  by  this  Time  will  have  extended  themfelves 
all  over  the  Bed  •,  and  if  the  Warmth  of  the  Bed  fhould 
now  decline,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  add  a  Lining  of 
frefh  Dung  round  the  Sides  of  the  Beds,  to  give  a  new 
Heat  to  them  ;  for  as  the  Nights  are  often  cold  at  this 
Seafon,  where  the  Beds  have  not  a  kindly  Warmth  left 
in  them,  the  Fruit  will  frequently  drop  off  the  Vines, 
when  grown  to  the  Size  of  a  little  Finger  ;  and  if  upon 
this  Lining  of  Dung  there  is  a  Thicknefs  of  ftrong 
Earth  laid  for  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  to  run  into,  it 
will  greatly  ftrengthen  them,  and  continue  the  Plants 
in  Vigour  a  much  longer  Time  than  they  otherwife  will 
do  ;  for  the  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  extend  to  a  great 
Diftance  when  they  have  Room,  which  they  cannot 
have  in  a  Bed  not  more  than  five  Feet  wide  ;  fo  that 
when  they  have  no  greater  Extent  for  their  Roots,  the 
Plants  will  not  continue  in  Vigour  above  five  or  fix 
Weeks,  which,  if  they  have  a  Depth  and  Extent  of 
Earth,  will  continue  three  Months  in  bearing,  fo  that 
where  there  are  feveral  Beds  made  near  each  other,  it 
will  be  the  bell  Way  to  fill  up  the  Bottom  of  the  Al¬ 
leys  between  them  with  warm  Dung,  and  cover  that 
with  a  proper  Thicknefs  of  Earth,  fo  as  to  raife  them 
to  the  Level  of  the  Beds. 

Thefe  Directions,  with  diligent  Obfervation,  will  be 
fufficient  for  the  Management  of  this  Crop  of  Cucum¬ 
bers  ;  and  Vines  thus  treated  will  continue  to  fupply 
you  with  Fruit  till  the  Begining  of  July ,  by  which  Time 
the  fecond  Crop  will  come  to  bear  •,  the  fowing  and  ma¬ 
naging  of  which  is  what  I  fhall  next  proceed  to. 

About  the  Middle  of  March ,  or  a  little  later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Earlinefs  of  the  Seafon,  you  muff  put  in 
your  Seeds,  either  under  a  Bell  Glafs,  or  in  the  upper 
Side  of  your  early  hot  Bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  pricked  upon  another  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  which  fhould  be  covered  with  Bell  or 
Hand  Glafles,  placed  as  dole  as  poflible  to  each  other ; 
the  Plants  fhould  alfo  be  pricked  at  about  two  laches 
Diftance  from  each  other,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root,  which  will  be  in  a 
very  fhort  Time.  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  fuch 
Places  where  a  great  Quantity  of  Plants  are  required, 
which  is  conftantly  the  Cafe  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens 
near  London  ;  but  where  it  is  only  for  the  Supply  of  a 
Family,  there  may  be  Plants  enough  railed  on  the  up¬ 
per  Side  of  the  Beds  where  the  firft  Crop  is  growing  •, 
or  if  the  Vines  fhould  have  extended  themfelves  fo  far 
as  to  cover  the  whole  Bed,  whereby  there  will  not  be 
Room  to  prick  the  Plants,  a  Angle  Light  will  contain 
a  fufficient  Number  of  Plants,  while  young,  to  plant  out 
in  Ridges,  as  will  fupply  the  largeft  Family  with  Cu¬ 
cumbers  during  the  latter  Seafon.  You  rnuft  alfo  co- 
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ver  the  Glafles  with  Mats  every  Night,  or  in  very  bad 
Weather  ;  but  in  the  Day  Time,  when  the  Weather  is 
hot,  you  mull  raife  the  Glafles  with  a  Stone  on  the  op- 
pofite  Side  from  the  Wind,  to  give  Air  to  the  Plants, 
which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  them  ;  you  muff  alfo  wa¬ 
ter  them  as  you  fhall  find  they  require  it,  but  this  mult 
be  done  lparingly  while  the  Plants  are  young. 

The  Middle  of  April  the  Plants  will  be  ftrong  enough 
to  ridge  out,  you  muft  therefore  be  provided  with  a 
Heap  of  new  Dung,  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
Holes  you  intend  to  plant,  allowing  one  Load  to  fix 
Holes.  When  your  Dung  is  fit  for  Life,  ybu  muft  dig 
a  Trench  about  two  Feet  four  Inches  wide,  and  in 
Length  juft  as  you  pleafe,  or  the  Place  will  allow  ;  and 
if  the  Soil  be  dry,  it  lhouid  be  ten  Inches  deep,  but  if 
wet,  very  little  in  the  Ground,  leveling  the  Earth  in 
the  Bottom  ;  then  put  in  your  Dung,  obferving  to  ftir 
and  mix  every  Part  of  it  as  was  directed  for  the  firft  hot 
Beds,  laying  it  clofe  and  even. 

When  this  is  done,  you  muft  make  Holes  about  eight 
Inches  over,  and  fix  Inches  deep,  juft  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Ridge,  and  three  Feet  and  a  Half  Diftance  from 
each  other  ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  Ridge,  the 
Diftance  of  thofe  ought  to  be  eight  Feet  and  a  Flalf 
from  each  other  •,  then  fill  the  Holes  with  good  light 
Earth,  puting  a  Stick  into  the  Middle  of  each  for  a 
Mark,  and  afterwards  cover  the  Ridge  over  with  Earth 
about  four  Inches  thick,  laying  the  Earth  the  fame 
Thicknefs  round  the  Sides.  When  the  Earth  is  leveled 
fmooth,  you  muft  fee  the  Glafles  on  upon  the  Holes, 
leaving  them  clofe  down  about  twenty-four  Hours,  in 
which  Time  the  Earth  in  the  Holes  will  be  warmed 
fufficiently  to  receive  the  Plants ;  then  with  your  Hand 
ftir  up  the  Earth  in  the  Holes,  making  it  hollow  in  form 
of  a  Bafon  ;  into  each  of  which  you  fhould  plant  four 
Plants,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root, .  after  which  Time  you  muft  be  care¬ 
ful  to  give  them  a  little  Air  by  raifing  the  Glafles  on 
the  oppofite  Side  to  the  Wind,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Heat  of  the  Weather,  as  alfo  to  water  them  as  you  fhall 
fee  they  require  it  •,  but  you  muft  only  raife  the  Glafles 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  until  the  Plants  fill  the  Glafles, 
at  which  Time  you  fhould  raife  the  Glafles  with  a  fork¬ 
ed  Stick  on  the  South  Side  in  Height  proportionable  to 
the  Growth  of  the  Plants,  that  they  may  not  be  fcorch- 
ed  by  the  Sun  •,  this  alfo  will  harden  and  prepare  the 
Plants  to  endure  the  open  Air,  but  you  fhould  not  ex- 
pofe  them  too  foon  thereto,  for  it  often  happens,  that 
there  are  Morning  Frofts  in  May,  which  are  many 
Times  deftrubtive  to  thefe  Plants  when  expofed  thereto ; 
it  is  therefore  the  fureft  Method  to  preserve  them  under 
the  Glafles  as  long  as  they  can  be  kept  in  without  Pre¬ 
judice  to  the  Plants  ;  and  if  the  Glafles  are  railed  with 
two  Bricks  on  the  Backfide,  and  the  forked  Stick  on 
the  other  Side,  they  may  be  kept  in  a  great  while  with¬ 
out  Danger. 

Towards  the  latter  End  of  May ,  when  the  Weather 
appears  fettled  and  warm,  you  fhould  turn  your  Plants 
down  gently  out  of  the  Glafs,  but  do  not  perform  this 
in  a  very  dry  hot  funny  Day,  but  rather  when  there  is 
a  cloudy  Sky,  and  an  Appearance  of  Rain  ;  you  muft  in 
doing  of  this  raife  the  Glafles  either  upon  Bricks,  or 
forked  Sticks,  whereby  they  may  ftand  fecure  at  about 
four  or  five  Inches  high  from  the  Ground,  that  the 
Plants  may  lie  under  them  without  brufing  ;  nor  fhould 
you  take  the  Glafles  quite  away  till  the  latter  End  of 
June ,  or  the  Begining  of  July ,  for  thefe  will  preferve 
the  Moifture  much  longer  to  their  Roots  than  if  they 
were  quite  expofed  to  the  open  Air  ;  about  three  Weeks 
after  you  have  turned  the  Plants  out  of  the  Glafles, 
they  will  have  made  a  confiderable  Progreft,  efpecially 
if  the  Weather  has  been  favourable,  at  which  Time  you 
fhould  dig  up  the  Spaces  or  Ground  between  the  Ridges, 
laying  it  very  even  ;  then  lay  out  the  Runers  of  the 
Vines  in  exabt  Order,  and  be  careful  in  this  Work  not 
to  difturb  the  Vines  too  much,  nor  to  bruife  or  break 
the  Leaves  ;  this  Diging  of  the  Ground  will  loefen  ir, 
and  thereby  render  it  eafy  for  the  Roots  of  the  Plants 
to  ftrike  into  it,  as  alfo  render  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 
more  agreeable  to  the  Vines  that  run  upon  it.  After 
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this  there  will  be  no  farther  Care  needful,  but  only  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  to  water  them  as  of¬ 
ten  as  they  (hall  require,  which  they  will  foon  fliew,  by 
the  hanging  of  their  greater  Leaves.  The- Ridges,  thus 
managed,  will  continue  to  produce  large  Quantities  of 
Fruit  from  June  until  the  latter  End  of  Auguft ,  after 
which  Time  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Seafon  renders  them 
unwholefome,  efpecially  if  the  Autumn  prove  wet. 

From  thele  Ridges  People  commonly  preserve  their 
Cucumbers  for  Seed,  by  making  Choice  of  two  or  three 
of  the  faireft  Fruit  upon  each  Hole,  never  leaving  above 
one  upon  a  Plant,  and  that  fituated  near  the  Root  of 
it ;  for  if  you  leave  more,  they  will  weaken  the  Plant 
fo  much,  that  your  other  Fruit  will  be  fmall,  and  fewer 
in  Number  :  But  thofe  Perfons  who  value  themfelves 
upon  producing  Cucumbers  very  early,  commonly 
leave  three  or  four  Cucumbers  of  the  firft  Produce  of 
their  earlieft  Crop,  when  the  Fruit  is  fair  ;  and  the 
Seeds  of  thefe  early  Fruit  are  generally  prefered  to  any 
other  for  the  firft  Crop.  Thele  fhould  remain  upon  the 
Vines  until  the  End  of  Augnft ,  that  the  Seeds  may  be 
perfedly  ripe  ;  and  when  you  gather  them  from  the 
Vines,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  the  Fruit  in  a  Row  up¬ 
right  againft  a  Hedge  or  Wall,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  the  outer  Cover  begins  to  decay  ;  at  which 
Time  you  fhould  cut  them  open,  and  ferape  out  the 
Seeds,  together  with  the  Pulp,  into  a  Tub,  which 
fhould  be  afterwards  covered  with  a  Board,  to  prevent 
Filth  from  geting  amongft  the  Pulp.  In  this  Tub  it 
fhould  be  buffered  to  remain  eight  or  ten  Days,  obferv- 
ing  to  ftir  it  well  with  a  long  Stick  to  the  Bottom  every 
Day,  in  order  to  rot  the  Pulp,  that  it  may  be  eafily  fe- 
parated  from  the  Seeds  •,  then  pour  fome  Water  into 
the  Tub,  Hiring  it  well  about,  which  will  raife  the  Scum 
to  the  Top,  but  the  Seeds  will  fettle  to  the  Bottom  ;  fo 
that  by  two  or  three  Times  pouring  in  Water,  and  af¬ 
terwards  ftraining  it  off  from  the  Seeds,  they  will  be 
perfectly  cleared  from  the  Pulp;  then  you  fhould  fpread 
the  Seeds  upon  a  Mat,  which  fhould  be  expofed  to  the 
open  Air  three  or  four  Days,  until  they  are  perfectly 
dry,  when  they  may  be  put  up  in  Bags,  and  hung  up  in 
a  dry  Place,  where  Vermin  cannot  come  to  them,  where 
they  will  keep  good  for  feveral  Years,  but  are  generally 
prefered  when  three  or  four  Years  old,  as  being  apt  to 
produce  lefs  vigorous,  but  more  fruitful  Plants. 

1  fhall,  in  the  next  Place,  proceed  to  give  Directions 
for  managing  Cucumbers  for  the  laft  Crop,  or  whap 
are  generally  called  Picklers. 

The  Seafon  for  fowing  thefe  is  towards  the  latter 
End  of  May,  when  the  Weather  is  fettled.  The  Ground 
where  thefe  are  commonly  lown,  is  between  Cauliflow¬ 
ers,  in  wide  Rows,  between  which  are  allowed  four 
Feet  and  a  Half  Space  when  the  Cauliflowers  were 
planted.  In  thefe  Rows  you  fhould  dig  up  fquare 
Holes  at  about  three  Feet  and  a  Half  Diftance  from 
each  other,  breaking  the  Earth  well  with  a  Spade,  and 
afterwards  ftnoothing  and  hollowing  it  in  the  Form  of 
of  a  Bafon  with  your  Hand  ;  then  put  eight  or  nine 
Seeds  into  the  Middle  of  each  Hole,  covering  them 
over  with  Earth  about  half  an  Inch  thick  ;  and  if  it 
fhould  be  very  dry  Weather,  it  will  be  proper  to  water 
the  Holes  gently  in  a  Day  or  two  after  the  Seeds  are 
fown,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  Germination. 

In  five  or  fix  Days,  if  the  Weather  be  good,  your 
Plants  will  begin  to  thruft  their  Heads  above  Ground  ; 
at  w’hich  1  ime  you  fhould  be  very  careful  to  keep  off 
the  Sparrows,  which  are  very  fond  of  the  young  tender 
Pleads  of  thefe  Plants ;  and,  if  they  are  not  prevented, 
vrill  deftroy  your  whole  Crop :  But  as  it  is  not  above  a 
V  eek  that  the  Plants  are  in  Danger,  it  will  be  no  great 
Trouble  to  look  after  them  during  that  Time  f  for 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  and  have  expanded  their 
Seed  Leaves,  the  Sparrows  will  not  meddle  with  them. 

You  muft  alfo  be  careful  to  water  them  gently,  as 
you  find  the  Drought  of  the  Seafon  may  require ;  and 
when  you  perceive  the  third  or  rough  Leaf  of  the  Plants 
begin  to  appear,  you  muft  pull  out  all  the  weakeft 
Plants,  leaving  only  four  of  the  moft  promifino-  and 
beft  fituated  in  each  Hole,  Hiring  the  Earth  round 
about  them  with  a  fmall  Hoe  to  deftroy  the  Weeds, 


and  raife  the  Earth  about  the  Shanks  of  .the  Plants,  put-* 
ing  a  little  Earth  between  them,  prefting  it  &entlv 
down  with  your  Hand,  that  the  Plants  may  be  thereby 
feparated  from  each  other  to  a  greater  Diftance;  then 
give  them  a  little  Water  (if  the  Weather  be  dry)  to 
fettle  the  Earth  about  them,  which  you  muft  afterwards 
repeat  as  often  as  you  fhall  find  it  neceffary,  ftill  beino- 
careful  to  keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds. 

When  your  Cauliflowers  are  quite  drawn  off  the 
Ground  from  between  the  Cucumbers,  you  muft  hoe 
and  clean  the  Ground,  drawing  the  Earth  up  round 
each  Plole  in  Form  of  a  Bafon,  the  better  to  contain 
the  Water  when  it  is  given  them  ;  you  muft  alfo  lay 
out  the  Plants  in  exad  Order  as  they  are  to  run  and  ex¬ 
tend,  fo  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  each  other; 
then  lay  a  little  Earth  between  the  Plants  left,  prefting 
it  down  gently  with  your  Hand,  the  better  to  fpread 
them  each  Way,  giving  them  a  little  Water  to  fettle 
the  Earth  about  them,  repeating  it  as  often  as  the  Sea¬ 
fon  fhall  require,  and  obferving  to  keep  the  Ground 
clean  from  Weeds.  The  Plants,  thus  managed,  will 
|  begin  to  produce  Fruit  toward  the  latter  End  of  July , 
when  you  may  either  gather  them  young  for  pickling 
or  buffer  them  to  grow  for  large  Fruit. 

The  (Quantity  of  Holes  neceffary  for  a  Family,  is 
about  fifty  or  fixty  ;  for  if  you  have  fewer,  they  will 
not  produce  enough  at  one  gathering  to  make  it  "worth 
the  Trouble  and  Expence  of  Pickling,  without  keeping 
them  too  long  in  the  Houfe,  for  you  cannot  exped  to 
gather  more  than  two  hundred  at  each  Time  from  fifty 
Holes  ;  but  this  may  be  done  twice  a  Week  during  the 
whole  Seafon,  which  commonly  lafts  five  Weeks  ;  fo  ; 
that  from  fifty  Holes  you  may  reafonably  exped  to  fa¬ 
ther  about  two  thoufand  in  the  Seafon,  which,  if  they 
are  taken  fmall,  will  not  be  too  many  for  a  private  Fa¬ 
mily.  And  if  fo  many  are  not  wanted,  they  may  be  ' 
left  to  grow  to  a  proper  Size  for  eating. 

CUCUMIS  AGRESTIS.  See  Momordica. 

CUCURBITA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  968.  Toiirn.  In  ft. 

R.  II.  107.  [fo  called  from  Curvata ,  Lat.  bended,  be- 
caufe  the  Fruit  of  this  Plant  always  bends],  the  Gourd, 
in  French  CalibaJJe . 

The  Char  alters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant.  The 
Flowers  have  a  Bellfhaped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  whefe 
Borders  are  terminated  by  five  Briftles the  Flowers  are 
Bellfhaped ,  adhering  to  the  Empalement ,  and  are  of  one 
Petal,  which  is  veined  and  rough,  divided  at  the  T op  into 
five  Parts.  The  male  Flowers  have  three  Stamina ,  which 
are  connected  at  their  Extremity ,  but  are  diftinbi  at  their 
Bafe ,  where  they  adhere  to  the  Empalement ;  thefe  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  linear  Summits  riming  up  and  down.  The  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  have  a  large  Germen ,  fituated  under  the 
Flower,  fupporting  a  conical  trifid  Style,  crowned  by  a 
large  trifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterzvard  becomes  a  large 
fiefhy  Fruit ,  having  three  foft  membranaceous  Cells  which 
are  diftinbt,  inclofing  two  Rows  of  Seeds  which  are  bordered.  ~ 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  Sedion  ! 
of  Linnaeus' s  twenty- firft  Clals,  entitled,  Moncecia  Syn- 
genefia ,  the  Plants  having  male  and  female  Flowers  "on 
the  fame  Plant,  and  the  Stamina  of  the  male  Flowers 
being  conneded.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  feventh 
Sedion  of  his  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Bell-floaped  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  whofe  Empale¬ 
ment  becomes  for  the  moft  part  a  fleftoy  Fruit. 

1.  Cucurbita  foliis  fubangulatis  tomentojis,  bafi  fub- 
tus  biglandulofis,  pomis  lignofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  10 10. 
Gourd  with  angular  woolly  Leaves,  having  a  glandu- 
lous  Bafe,  and  a  hard  Shell  to  the  Fruit.  This  is  the 
Cucurbita  longa,  folio  mo lli ,  Jlore  albo.  SJ.  B.  2.  221. 
Long  Gourd  with  a  foft  Leaf  and  white  Flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Long  Gourd. 

2.  C u c u r  n  1  t a  foliis  lobatis ,  pomis  Levibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1010.  Gourd  with  lobed  Leaves  and  a  fmooth 
Fruit.  This  is  the  Cucurbita  major  rotunda fore  luteo, 
folio  afpero.  C.  B.  P.  213.  Greater  round  Gourd,  with 
a  yellow  Flower  and  rough  L.eal,  commonly  called 
Pompion  or  Pumkin. 


3.  Cucurbita 
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q.  Cucurbita  foliis  lobatis ,  pomis  nodofo-verrucofis. 
Lin.  Sp. Plant,  xoio.  Gourd  with  lobed  Leaves,  and  a 
warted  knobby  Fruit.  This  is  the  Cucurbita  verrucofa. 
J.B.2.222.  Warted  Gourd. 

4.  Cucurbita  foliis  lobatis ,  oraZe  ereCic,  pomis  de- 
preffo-nodojis.  Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  1010.  Gourd  with  lobed 
Leaves,  an  ereft  Stalk,  and  a  depreffed  knotty  Fruit. 
This  is  the  Melopepo  clypeiformis.  C.  B.  P.  3 12.  Melopepo 
having  a  Shield-fhaped  Fruit,  commonly  called  Squafti. 

5„  Cucurbita  foliis  lobatis  afperis ,  yfci'T  /«/<?<?, 
lignofis.  Gourd  with  rough  lobed  Leaves,  a  yellow 
Flower,  and  Fruit  having  a  hard  Shell,  commonly 
called  Calabafh. 

The  firft  Sort  is  fometimes  propagated  in  the  Englifh 
Gardens  by  Way  of  Curiofity,  but  the  Fruit  is  very 
rarely  eaten  here ;  though,  if  they  are  gathered  when 
they  are  young,  while  their  Skins  are  tender,  and  boiled, 
they  have  an  agreeable  Flavour.  In  the  Eaftern  Coun¬ 
tries  thefe  Fruit  are  very  commonly  cultivated  and  fold 
in  the  Markets  for  the  Table,  and  are  a  great  Part  of 
the  Food  of  the  common  People,  from  June  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  Thefe  Fruit  are  alfo  eaten  in  both  the  Indies , 
where  the  Plants  are  cultivated,  as  culinary  ;  and  in 
thofe  Countries,  where  the  Hdat  of  their  Summers  is 
too  great  for  many  of  our  common  Vegetables,  thefe 
may  be  a  very  good  Subftitute. 

This  Sort  doth  not  vary  like  moll  of  the  others,  but 
always  produces  the  fame  fhaped  Fruit ;  the  Plants  of  this 
extend  to  a  great  Length,  if  the  Seafon  proves  warm 
and  favourable,  and  will  then  produce  ripe  Fruit ;  but 
in  cold  Summers,  the  Fruit  feldom  grows  to  half  its 
ulual  Size;  I  have  meafured  fome  of  thefe  Fruit  when 
growing,  which  were  fix  Feet  long,  and  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  round  ;  the  Plants  were  near  twenty  Feet  in 
Length  :  The  Stalks  of  this,  and  alfo  the  Leaves,  are 
covered  with  fine  foft  hairy  Down  ;  the  Flowers  are 
large,  white,  and  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  being 
reflexed  at  their  Brim  ;  the  Fruit  is  generally  incurved 
and  crooked,  and  when  ripe,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour. 
The  Rind  of  this  Fruit  becomes  hard,  fo  that  if  the 
Seeds  and  Pulp  are  taken  out,  and  the  Shell  dried,  it 
will  contain  Water  ;  and  in  thole  Countries  where  they 
are  much  cultivated,  are  ufed  for  many  Purpofes. 

The  fecond  Sort,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
Title  of  Pumpkin,  is  frequently  cultivated  by  the 
Country  People  in  England ,  who  plant  them  upon  their 
Dunghills,  where  the  Plants  run  over  them,  and  fpread 
to  a  great  Diftance  ;  when  the  Seafons  are  favourable, 
they  will  produce  Plenty  of  large  Fruit ;  thefe  they 
ufually  fuffer  to  grow  to  Maturity,  then  they  cut  open 
a  Hole  on  one  Side,  and  take  the  Seeds  out  of  the  Pulp 
as  clean  as  poflible,  after  which  they  fill  the  Shell  with 
Apples  diced,  which  they  mix  with  the  Pulp  of  the 
Fruit,  and  fome  add  a  little  Sugar  and  Spice  to  it; 
then  bake  it  in  an  Oven,  and  eat  it  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  baked  Apples  ;  but  this  is  a  ftrong  Food,  and  only 
fit  for  thofe  who  labour  hard,  and  can  eafily  digeft  it. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in 
April ,  on  a  hot  Bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  diould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  moderate  Bed, 
where  they  fhould  be  brought  up  hardily,  and  have  a 
great  deal  of  Air  to  {Lengthen  them  ;  and  when  they 
have  got  four  or  five  Leaves,  they  fhould  fie  tranfplanted 
into  Holes  made  upon  an  old  Dunghill,  or  fome  fuch 
Place,  allowing  them  a  great  deal  of  Room  to  run, 
for  fome  of  the  Sorts  will  fpread  to  a  great  Difiance. 
I  have  meafured  a  fingle  Plant,  which  had  run  upwards 
of  forty  Feet  from  the  Hole,  and  had  produced  a  great 
Number  of  Side  Branches ;  fo  that  if  the  Plant  had 
been  encouraged,  and  all  the  Side  Branches  permited  to 
remain,  I  dare  fay  it  would  have  fairly  overfpread 
twenty  Rods  of  Ground  ;  which,  to  fome  People,  may 
feem  like  a  Romance,  yet  I  can  affirm  it  to  be  Fact.  But 
what  is  this  to  the  Account  printed  in  the  LranfaCtions 
of  the  Royal  Society ,  which  was  communicated  to  them  by 
Paul  Dudley ,  Efq;  from  New- England,  wherein  Mention 
is  made  of  a  fingle  Plant  of  this  Kind,  which,  without 
any  Culture,  fpread  over  a  large  Spot  of  Ground,  and 
from  which  Plant  were  gathered  two  hundred  and  fixty 
fruits  each,  one  with  another,  as  big  as  a  half  Peck. 
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There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  which  differ 
in  their  Form  and  Size  ;  but  as  thefe  are  annually  va¬ 
rying  from  Seeds,  fo  I  have  omited  the  mentioning 
them,  for  they  feldom  continue  to  produce  the  fame 
Kinds  of  Fruit  three  Years  together. 

The  third  Sort  is  very  common  in  moft  Parts  of  A- 
merica ,  where  it  is  cultivated  as  a  culinary  Fruit ;  of 
this  Sort  there  are  alfo  feveral  Varieties,  which  differ 
in  their  Form  and  Size ;  fome  of  thefe  are  flat,  others 
round  ;  fome  are  fhaped  like  a  Bottle,  and  others  are  • 
oblong,  their  outer  Cover  or  Rind  being  white  when 
ripe,  and  covered  with  large  Protuberances  or  Warts. 
The  Fruit  are  commonly  gathered  when  they  are  half 
grown,  and  boiled  by  the  Inhabitants  of  America  to  eat 
as  a  Sauce  with  their  Meat ;  but  in  England  they  are 
only  cultivated  byWay  of  Curiofity,  few  Perfons  hav¬ 
ing  a  Relifh  for  them  here,  where  they  have  a  great 
Variety  of  better  efculent  Plants  at  that  Seafon,  when 
thefe  are  fit  for  Ufe.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  fecond  Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  alfo  very  common  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  the 
third.  This  very  often  grows  with  a  ftrong  bufhy  eretft 
Stalk,  without  puting  outRuners  from  the  Side,  as  the 
other  Sorts,  but  frequently  varies  ;  for  after  it  has  been 
cultivated  a  few  Years  in  the  fame  Garden,  the  Plants 
will  become  trailing  like  the  others,  and  extend  their 
Branches  to  as  great  Difiance ;  and  yet  I  have  known 
when  Part  of  the  Seeds,  taken  out  from  the  fame  Fruit 
have  been  fown  in  another  Garden,  at  a  confiderable 
Diftance,  the  Fruit  have  been  the  fame,  and  the  Plants 
have  grown  erect,  when  thofe  which  were  fown  in  the 
fame  Garden,  have  produced  trailing  Plants  with  larger 
Fruit  of  a  different  Shape. 

The  Fruit  of  the  fifth  Sort,  hath  a  hard  Shell  when 
ripe  like  the  firft,  which  may  be  dried  and  preferved 
many  Years  :  Thefe  are  of  very  different  Forms  and 
Size  ;  fome  are  fhaped  like  a  Pear,  and  are  no  biger 
than  a  large  Catherine  Pear ;  fome  are  as  large  as  Quart 
Bottles,  and  almoft  of  the  fame  Form ;  others  are 
round  and  fhaped  like  an  Orange,  and  are  of  the  fame 
Size  and  Colour,  but  thefe  are  very  variable ;  for  I 
have  cultivated  moft  of  the  Sorts  near  forty  Years,  and 
have  not  been  able  with  all  poffible  Care  to  preferve  the 
Varieties  longer  than  two  or  three  Years  in  the  fame 
Garden,  without  procuring  frefh  Seeds  from  fome  dif- 
tant  Place.  Whether  thefe  Changes  are  brought  about 
by  the  Admixture  of  the  Farina  with  each  other,  or 
from  what  Caufe  I  cannot  fay,  becaufe  I  have  frequently 
planted  them  at  as  great  Diftance  from  each  other  as  I 
poffibly  could  in  the  fame  Garden,  and  yet  the  Effedt 
has  been  the  fame  as  when  near. 

The  firft  Sort  requires  to  be  treated  more  tenderly 
than  the  others,  in  order  to  procure  ripe  Fruit,  fo  the 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  April, 
and  the  Plants  afterward  planted  each  into  a  Penny 
Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed  to  brino- 
them  forward  ;  but  they  muft  not  be  tenderly  treated, 
for  if  they  have  not  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admited 
to  them  every  Day,  they  will  draw  up  weak.  When 
the  Plants  are  grown  too  large  to  be  continued  in  the 
Pots,  there  fhould  be  Floles  dug  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  grow,  and  three  or  four  Barrows  full  of  hot 
Dung  put  into  each  ;  thefe  fhould  be  covered  with 
Earth,  into  which  the  Plants  muft  be  planted,  and 
covered  with  Hand  Glaffes  till  they  run  out. 

There  are  fome  People  who  plant  thefe  Plants  by  the 
Sides  of  Arbours,  over  which  they  train  the  Vines  ;  fo 
that  in  a  fhort  Time  they  will  cover  the  whole  Arbour, 
and  afford  a  ftrong  Shade,  and  upon  fome  of  thefe  Ar¬ 
bours  I  have  feen  the  longeft  Fruit.  There  are  others, 
who  plant  them  near  Walls,  Pales,  or  Hedges,  to 
which  they  faften  the  Vines,  and  train  them  to  a  great 
Height :  The  Orange- fhaped  Gourd  is  the  Sort  which 
is  moft  commonly  fo  planted  for  the  Ornament  of  its 
Fruit,  which  has  a  pretty  Effebt,  efpecially  when  feen 
at  fome  Diftance.  Thefe  Plants  all  require  a  large  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Water  in  dry  Weather. 

Thefe  Plants  requiring  fo  much  Room  to  fpread, 
and  their  Fruit  being  very  little  valued  in  England ,  hath 
3  occafioned 
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occafioned  their  not  being  cultivated  amongd  us ;  we 
having  fo  many  Plants,  Roots,  or  Fruits,  which  are 
o-reatly  preferable  to  thofe  for  Kitchen  Ufes  :  But  in 
fome  Parts  of  America ,  where  Provifions  are  not  in  to 
great  Plenty,  or  fo  great  Variety  *  thefe  Fruits  may  be 
very  acceptable. 

CUIETE.  See  Crefcentia. 

CULMIFEROUS  PLANTS  [fo  called  of  CulmUs, 
Lat.  Straw  or  Haulm],  are  fuch  as  have  a  fmooth 
jointed  Stalk,  and  ufually  hollow,  and  at  each  Joint 
wraped  about  with  fingle,  narrow,  fharp  pointed  Leaves ; 
and  their  Seeds  are  contained  in  chaffy  Hufks,  as 
Wheat,  Barley,  &c. 

CUMINOIDES.  See  Lagoecia. 

CUMIN CJM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  313.  Mor.  Umb. 
kv/*ivdi/,  Gr.  Cumin. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  Flower  ;  the  general  Umbel  is 
compofed  of  fmaller ,  which  are  divided  _  into  four  Parts , 
their  Invo lucrum  is  longer  than  the  Umbel.  The  great  Um¬ 
bel  is  uniform,  the  Flowers  have  five  unequal  Petals ,  whofe 
Borders  are  inflexed ,  and  five  fingle  Stamina ,  terminated 
by  Jlender  Summits.  It  hath  a  large  Germen  fituated  under 
the  Flower ,  fupporting  two  fmall  Styles ,  crowned  by  fingle 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Jlriated 
Fruit ,  compofed  of  two  oval  Seeds ,  which  are  convex  and 
furrowed  on  one  Side ,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  thefecond  Section 
of  Linnaus's  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Digynia , 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus, 

Cuminum.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  139.  Cumin.  This  is 
the  Cuminum  femine  longiore.  C.  B.  P.  146.  Cumin  with 
a  longer  Seed. 

This  Plant  is  annual,  perifhing  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  ripe;  it  feldom  rifes  more  than  nine  or  ten  Inches 
high,  in  the  warm  Countries  where  it  is  cultivated;  but 
I  have  never  feen  it  grow  more  than  three  or  four  Inches 
high  in  England ,  where  I  have  fometimes  had  the 
Plants  come  fo  far  as  to  flower  very  well,  but  never  to 
produce  Seeds.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  divided 
into  long  narrow  Parts,  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  but  much 
fmaller  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  generally  turn 
backward  at  their  Extremity  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  fmall 
Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of 
five  unequal  Petals,  which  are  of  a  pale  blulh  Colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  long  channeled  aromatick  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  is  the  only  Part  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine  ;  thefe  are  ranged  among  the  greater  hot  Seeds  ; 
they  conllft  of  very  warm  diffolving  Parts,  and  are 
efteemed  good  to  expel  Wind  out  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  fo  they  are  frequently  put  into  Clyffers  for  that 
Purpofe,  and  are  fometimes  given  in  Powder;  and  out¬ 
wardly  applied,  they  are  of  great  Service  to  eafe  the 
Pains  of  the  Bread  or  Side. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  for  Sale  in  the  Ifland  of 
Malta ,  where  it  is  called  Cumino  aigro ,  i.  e.  hot  Cumin. 
But  Anife,  which  they  alfo  propagate  in  no  lefs  Quan¬ 
tity,  they  call  Cumino  dulce,  i.  e.  fweet  Cumin.  So  that 
many  of  the  old  Botanifts  were  miftaken,  when  they 
made  two  Species  of  Cumin,  viz.  acre  and  dulce. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled 
with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
very  moderate  hot  Bed  to  bring  up  the  Plants,  and  thefe 
after  having  been  gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air, 
turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border 
of  good  Earth,  preferving  the  Balls  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  and  afterward  kept  clean  from  Weeds  ;  the 
Plants  will  flower  pretty  well,  and  by  thus  brino-foo-  of 
the  Plants  forward  in  the  Spring,  they  may  perfefit  their 
Seeds  in  warm  Seafons. 

CUN’ LA.  See  Sideritis. 

CUNONIA.  Buttn.  Cun.  Tab.  1.  Anthcjza.  Lin 
Gen.  Plant .  56. 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  grow  alternate  in  an  imbricated  Spike ,  each 
having  a  Spat  ha  or  Sheath ,  compofed  of  two  Spear -Jhaped 
concave  Leaves  ;  the  Flower  hath  one  ringent  Petal,  hav¬ 
ing  a  fhort  Jlender  Tube ,  which  is  dilated  at  the  Chaps  and 
comprefifed  on  the  Sides ;  the  upper  Lip  is  arched ,  and 
Jlretched  out  a  conjiderable  Length  beyond  the  Al.e  cr  Wire:, 
and  is  rounded  at  the  Top  :  It  hath  three  long  Jlender  Sta¬ 
mina ,  which  are  fituated  in  the  upper  Lip ,  terminated  by 
oblong  flat  Summits ,  which  are  jajtened  in  their  Middle 
and  lie  proftrate.  h  hath  a  jlender  Style ,  which  is  Jborter 
than  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  three  cylindrical  Stigmas , 
which  join  the  Summits ,  and  are  included  in  the  upper  Lip. 
The  Germen ,  which  is  fituated  below  the  Flower ,  becomes 
an  oblong  Capfiule  with  three  Cells ,  filled  with  comprefjcd 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus's  third  Clafs,  entitled,  Triandria  Monogynia ,  the 
Flowers  having  three  Stamina  and  one  Style,  but  he.  has 
joined  it  to  the  Antholyza ,  making  it  only  a  Species 
of  that  Genus ;  whereas  by  the  Form  and  Characters 
of  the  Flower,  it  flnould  be  feparated  from  that,  there 
being  full  as  great  Difference  between  the  Flowers  of 
this  and  thofe  of  the  Antholyza ,  as  is  between  thofe  and 
the  Gladiolus ;  for  the  Flowers  of  Cunonia ,  have  no 
Carina  or  under  Lip,  but  thofe  of  the  Antholyza  have, 
in  which  one  ol  the  Stamina  is  included,  which  is  fepa¬ 
rated  from  the  other  two,  which  are  fituated  in  the  up¬ 
per  Lip;  but  in  this  ail  three  are  of  equal  Length,  and 
fituated  in  the  Hollow  of  the  up^er  Lip.  The  two 
Wings  of  this  are  fhort,  whereas  thofe  of  Antholyza  are 
long,  fo  that  I  think  they  fnould  be  feparated. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  atprefent  in 
the  Englijh  Gardens,  which  is 

Cunonia  jioribus  fejfilibus ,  fpathis  maximis.  Buttn. 
Cun.  2  1 1.  Tab.  1.  Cunonia  with  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to 
the  Stalk,  and  very  large  Spathse  or  Sheaths.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  titles  it  Antholyza  jlaminibus  omnibus  adfeendentibus. 
Sp.  Plant.  37.  Antholyza  with  all  the  Stamina  afeending. 

There  is  a  Plant  of  this  Kind  figured  in  Cornutus’ s 
Book  of  Canada  Plants,  under  the  Title  of  Gladiolus 
AEthiopicus ,  fiore  Coccineo ,  p.  78.  but  by  his  Figure  and 
Defcription,  it  appears  to  be  a  different  Species  from 
this,  his  Flowers  having  much  fmaller  Spathas  or 
Sheaths,  nor  does  the  Stalks  of  his  rife  near  fo  high  as 
this  ;  there  are  alfo  fome  other  Differences  between 
them. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  I  received  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ,  where  it  grows  naturally,  which  fucceeded 
fo  well  in  the  Chelfiea  Garden,  as  to  produce  a  great 
Number  ol  Plants,  which  flowered  well  the  third  Sea- 
fon  after  they  appeared,  and  have  continued  to  produce 
Flowers,  and  perfect  their  Seeds  every  Year  fince. 

This  hath  a  compreffed  bulbous  Root,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  Corn  Flag,  covered  with  a  brown  Skin ; 
from  this  arife  feveral  narrow  Sword-fhaped  Leaves, 
about  nine  Inches  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  bro  .d 
in  the  Middle,  terminating  in  acute  Points ;  thefe  have 
one  longitudinal  Midrib  which  is  prominent,  and  two 
longitudinal  Veins  riming  parallel  on  each  Side ;  they 
are  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  and  appear  in  Autumn, 
growing  in  Length  all  the  Winter;  in  Spring  the  Stalk 
arifes  from  between  the  Leaves,  which  is  round,  ftrong, 
and  jointed  ;  at  each  Joint  is  fituated  a  fingle  Leaf, 
which  almoft  embraces  the  Stalk  for  near  three  Inches 
from  the  Safe,  then  by  the  Curvature  of  the  Stalk  it  is 
feparated,  handing  e refit :  The  Stalks  rife  near  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  which  is  generally  curved  two  op- 
pofite  Ways ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  terminated 
by  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers,  coming  out  of  large  Spa- 
thm  or  Sheaths  compofed  of  two  oblong  concave  Leaves', 
terminating  in  acute  Points:  Thefe  are  at  their  fir'd 
Appearance  placed  imbricatim  over  each  other,  but  as 
the  Stalk  increafes  in  Length,  fo  thefe  are  feparated ; 
from  between  thefe  two  Leaves  comes  out  the  Flower, 
each  having  a  flender  Saffron- coloured  Tube  near  half 
an  Inch  long,  which  is  then  enlarged  where  the  Petal 
is  divided,  and  the  upper  Segment  is  extended  two 
Inches  in  Length,  being  arched  over  the  Stamina  and 
Style.  This  is  narrow  as  far  as  to  the  Extent  of  the 

Wings, 
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Winos,  but  above  them  is  enlarged  and  fpread  open, 
half  an  Inch  in  Length,  and  is  concave,  covering  the 
Summits  and  Stigmas  which  are  extended  to  that 
Leno-th;  the  two  Wings  are  alfo  narrow  at  their  Bafe, 
but  are  enlarged  upward  in  the  fame  Manner,  ending 
in  concave  obtufe  Points,  which  are  compreffed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  cover  the  Stamina  and  Style.  This  blower 
is  of  a  beautiful  foft  fcarlet  Colour,  fo  makes  a  fine 
Appearance,  about  the  latter  End  of  April  or  Begining 
of  May,  which  is  the  Seafon  of  its  flowering.  _  After 
the  Flowers  decay,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oval  lmooth 
Capfule  opening  in  three  Cells,  which  are  filled  with 
flat  bordered  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
England ,  fo  the  Roots  muft  be  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  may  remain  in  the  open  Air  till 
October,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter,  ei¬ 
ther  into  a  Green-houfe,  or  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where 
the  Leaves  will  keep  growing  all  Winter,  and  in  the 
Spring  the  Stalks  arife  and  flower.  During  the  Winter 
Seafon,  the  Plants  will  require  a  little  Water  once  a 
Week,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  in  great  Quantities, 
efpecially  in  cold  Weather  ;  in  the  Spring  they  fhould 
be  watered  oftener ;  and  when  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the 
Pots  fhould  be  removed  into  the  open  Air  to  perfect 
their  Seeds,  which  will  ripen  the  latter  End  of  June, 
foon  after  which  the  Stalks  will  decay  to  the  Root,  which 
will  remain  inactive  till  September.  When  the  Stalks 
are  decayed,  the  Roots  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Ground, 
and  kept  in  a  dry  Room  till  the  End  of  Auguft ,  when 
they  fhould  be  planted  again. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  it 
fends  out  in  great  Plenty,  or  by  fowing  of  the  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  about  the  Middle  of  Au¬ 
gujl,  and  placed  in  a  Situation  where  they  may  enjoy 
the  Morning  Sun,  and  in  dry  Weather  fhould  be  gently 
watered  ;  in  September  the  Pots  may  be  removed  to  a 
warmer  Situation,  and  in  October  they  muft  be  placed 
under  a  Frame,  where  they  may  be  protedfed  from 
Froft  and  hard  Rains,  but  in  mild  Weather  enjoy  the 
Free  Air.  Thefe  Plants  will  appear  in  October,  and  con¬ 
tinue  growing  all  the  Winter,  and  in  June  their  Leaves 
will  decay ;  then  they  may  be  taken  up,  and  four  or 
five  Roots  may  be  planted  in  each  Halfpenny  Pot,  till 
they  have  grown  another  Year,  when  they  may  be  each 
put  into  a  feparate  Pot.  Thefe  Seedling  Plants  muft 
be  fheltered  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  old  Roots  in 
Winter,  and  the  third  Year  they  will  flower. 

CUPRESSUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  958.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  587.  Lab.  358.  Cyprefs  in  French  Cypres,  [takes 
its  Name  either  of  xu«,  to  bring  forth,  and  7rclpL<r(&,  be- 
caufe  it  produces  equal  Branches  on  both  Sides  ;  or  of 
CypariJJus ,  a  certain  Infant  whom  the  Poets  feign  to  have 
been  transformed  into  a  Cyprefs  Tree.]  The  Cyprefs 
Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  growing  at  Dijlances 
on  the  fame  Plant  the  male  Flowers  are  formed  into  oval 
Katkins ,  in  which  the  Flowers  are  placed  thinly ,  there  be¬ 
ing  fever al  roundifh  Scales ,  each  having  a  fingle  Flower. 
Thefe  have  no  Petals  nor  Stamina ,  but  have  four  Summits 
which  adhere  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Scales.  The  female 
Flowers  are  fanned  in  a  roundiflo  Cone,  each  containing 
eight  or  ten  Flowers  •,  the  Scales  of  the  Cones  are  oppofite , 
each  having  a  fingle  Flower,  thefe  have  no  Petals  ;  the 
Germen  is  fcarce  vifible,  but  under  each  Scale  there  are 
many  Punctures  or  Spots,  and  a  concave  truncated  Apex 
inftead  of  a  Style ;  this  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Cone , 
opening  in  angular  T ar get  -fo aped  Scales ,  under  which  are 
fituated  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  Sedfion 
of  Limbus’ s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  entitled,  Moncecia  Mo- 
nadelphia,  the  Plants  of  this  Sedtion  have  male  and  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant,  and  the  male  Plants 
are  joined  together.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  third 
Sedtion  of  his  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  th  eTrees 
and  Shrubs  with  Katkins  or  male  Flowers,  growing  at  fe- 
paratc  Difances  from  the  Fruit  on  the  fame  Plant. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Cupressus  foliis  imbricatis,  ramis  ercCUoribus. 
Cyprefs  with  imbricated  Leaves,  and  upright  Branches. 
This  is  the  Cupreffus  metd  in  faftigium  convolutd  qua  f  ami  - 
na.  Plinii.  Dod.  pempt.  856.  Female  or  common  up¬ 
right  Cyprefs. 

2.  Cupressus  foliis  imbri calls  acutis,  ramis  horizon- 
talibus.  Cyprefs  with  imbricated,  acute  Leaves,  and 
Branches  growing  horizontally.  This  is  the  Cupreffus 
ramos  extra  fe  fpargens  qu*e  Alas.  Plinii.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
H.  587.  Male  fpreading  Cyprefs. 

3 .  Cupressus  foliis  imbricatis,  apicibus  aculeatis,  ra¬ 
mis  dependentibus.  Cyprefs  with  imbricated  Leaves,  ter¬ 
minating  in  Spines,  and  Branches  hanging  downward. 
This  is  the  Cupreffus  Luftanica,  patula,  fruClu  minor e. 
Inft.  R.  H.  587.  Portugal  fpreading  Cyprefs  with  a 
fmaller  Fruit. 

4.  Cupressus  foliis  diftichis  patentibus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
409.  Cyprefs  with  Leaves  on  two  Sides  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Cupreffus  Virginiana  foliis  Acacia  deciduis.  Hort. 
Amft.  1.  p.  1 13.  Virginia  Cyprefs  which  fheds  its 
Leaves,  commonly  called  Deciduous  Cyprefs. 

5.  Cupressus  foliis  imbricatis,  frondibus  ancipitibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1003.  Cyprefs  with  imbricated  Leaves, 
and  Branches  Handing  two  Ways.  This  is  the  Cupref¬ 
fus  nana  Alariana,  fruCtu  caruleo  parvo.  Pluk.  Alant.  61. 
Dwarf  Alary  land  Cyprefs  with  a  fmall  blue  Fruit. 

6.  Cupressus  foliis  linearibus  fimplicibus  cruciatimpo- 
fitis.  Cyprefs  with  narrow,  fingle  Leaves,  placed  croff- 
ways.  This  is  the  Cupreffus  Africana  of  Herman  and 
Oldenburgh.  African  Cyprefs  Tree,  called  by  the  Dutch 
Cyprefs  Boom. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  very  common  in  moft  of 
the  old  Gardens  in  England  ;  but  at  prefent  is  not  fo 
much  in  Requeft  as  formerly,  though  it  is  not  without 
its  Advantages  •,  nor  fhould  it  be  entirely  rejected,  al¬ 
though  many  Perfons  are  of  that  Opinion ;  for  it  ferves 
to  add  to  theBeauty  of  Wildernefles,  or  Clumps  of  Ever¬ 
greens,  and  where  they  are  properly  difpofed  they  have 
their  Beauties.  It  was  formerly  planted  in  Borders  of 
Pleafure  Gardens,  and  kept  fhorn  into  a  pyramidal  or 
conick  Form ;  and  fome  People,  believing  them  fub- 
jedt  to  be  killed  if  they  cut  them,  tied  them  up  with 
Cords  into  a  pyramidal  Figure-,  which  Form  they  are 
naturally  difpofed  to  grow  in  -,  but  this,  winding  them 
about,  prevented  the  Air  from  entering  the  inward 
Parts  of  the  Branches  fo  that  the  Leaves  decayed,  and 
became  unfightly,  and  greatly  retarded  their  Growth. 
And  thofe  which  are  fheared,  if  the  Operation  is  not 
performed  in  the  Spring,  or  early  i'n  the  Summer,  are 
very  fubject  to  be  injured  by  fharp  Winds,  and  cuting 
Frofts,  in  Winter.  Wherefore,  upon  the  Whole,  i 
think  it  much  better  to  fuffer  them  to  grow  wild  as  they 
are  naturally  difpofed,  planting  them  only  amongft  o- 
ther  ever-green  Trees,  where,  by  the  Darknefsof  their 
green  Leaves,  together  with  their  waving  Heads,  they 
will  greatly  add  to  the  Variety. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  by  far  the  largeft  growing  Tree, 
and  is  the  moft  common  Timber  in  the  Levant  :  This, 
if  planted  upon  a  warm  fandy  gravelly  Soil,  will  pro- 
fper  wonderfully;  and  though  the  Plants  of  this  Sort 
are  npt  fo  finely  fliaped  as  the  firft  Sort,  yet  they 
greatly  recompenfe  for  that  Defedt,  by  its  vigorous 
Growth,  and  Strength  in  refilling  all  Weathers.  This 
Tree  is  very  proper  to  intermix  with  Ever-greens  of  a 
fecond  Size  next  to  Pines  and  Firs,  to  form  Clumps; 
in  which  Clafs  it  will  keep  Pace  with  the  Trees  of  the 
fame  Line,  and  be  very  handfome.  Befides,  the  Wood 
of  this  Tree  is  very  valuable,  when  grown  to  a  Size  fit 
for  Planks  -,  which  I  am  convinced  it  will  do,  in  as 
fhort  a  Space  as  Oaks ;  therefore,  why  fhould  not  this 
be  cultivated  for  that  Purpofe,  fince  there  are  many 
Places  in  England  where  the  Soil  is  of  a  fandy  or  gra¬ 
velly  Nature,  and  feldom  produces  any  Thing  worth 
Cultivating?  Now,  in  fuch  Places  thefe  Trees  would 
thrive  wonderfully,  and  greatly  add  to  the  Pleafure  of 
the  Owner,  while  growing,  and  afterwards  render 
der  as  much  Profit  to  his  Succeftors,  as  perhaps  thebeft 
Plantation  of  Oaks  ;  efpecially  fhould  the  Timber 
U  u  u  u  prove 
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prove  as  good  here,  as  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago , 
which  I  fee  no  Reafon  to  doubt  of;  for  we  find  it  was 
fo  gainful  a  Commodity  to  the  Ifiand  of  Candia,  that 
the  Plantations  were  called  Dos  Filthy  the  Felling  of 
one  of  them  being  reckoned  a  Daughter’s  Portion. 

The  Timber  of  this  Tree  is  faid  to  refill  the  Worm, 
Moth,  and  all  Putrefaction  ;  and  is  faid  to  laft  many 
hundred  Years.  The  Doors  of  St.  Peter’’ s  Church  at 
Rome  were  framed  of  this  Material,  which  lafted  from 
the  great  Conjlantine  to  Pope  Eugenius  IVth’s  Time, 
which  was  eleven  hundred  Years,  and  were  then  found 
and  entire,  when  the  Pope  would  needs  change  them 
for  Gates  of  Brafs.  The  Coffins  were  made  of  this 
Material,  in  which  Thucydides  tells  us  the  Athenians 
ufed  to  bury  their  Heroes ;  and  the  Mummy  Chefts, 
brought  with  thofe  condited  Bodies  out  of  Egypt.,  are 
many  of  them  of  this  Material. 

This  Tree  is  by  many  learned  Authors  recommend¬ 
ed  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Air,  and  a  Specifick 
for  the  Lungs,  as  fending  forth  great  Quantities  of  aro- 
matick  and  balfamick  Scents ;  wherefore  many  of  the 
antient  Phyficians  of  the  Eaftern  Countries  ufed  to  fend 
their  Patients,  who  were  troubled  with  weak' Lungs,  to 
the  Ifiand  of  Candia ,  which  at  that  'Time  abounded 
with  thefe  T rees,  where,  from  the  Effedls  of  the  Air 
alone,  very  few  failed  of  a  perfect  Cure. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  America,  where  it  grows 
in  watery  Places,  and  rifes  to  a  prodigious  Height, 
and  is  of  a  wonderful  Bulk :  I  have  been  informed, 
that  there  are  Trees  of  this  Kind  in  America  which  are 
upwards  of  feventy  Feet  high,  and  feveral  Fathoms  in  Cir¬ 
cumference;  whichTrees  grow  conftantly  in  the  Water; 
therefore  they  may  probably  be  of  Angular  Advantage 
to  plant  in  fuch  fwampy  or  wet  Soils,  where  few  other 
Trees  will  grow,  efpecially  of  the  refinous  Kind.  That 
they  are  very  hardy,  in  refpedt  to  Cold,  is  evident, 
from  fome  few  Trees  of  this  Kind  which  were  formerly 
planted  in  England  ;  particularly  one  in  the  Gardens  of 
John  Tradefcant  at  South  Lambeth  near  Vaux-Ilall,  which 
is  upwards  of  thirty  Feet  high,  and  of  a  confiderable 
Bulk ;  which,  though  in  a  common  Yard  at  prefent, 
where  no  Care  is  taken  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  Hooks  are  driven  into  the  Trunk,  to  fallen  Cords 
thereto  for  drying  of  Clothes,  yet  the  Tree  is  in  great 
Health  and  Vigour;  but  hath  not  produced  any  Fruit 
as  yet;  which  may  be  occafioned  for  Want  of  Moifture  : 
For  we  often  fee  many  aquatick  Plants  will  grow 
upon  a  drier  Soil ;  but  yet  are  feldom  fo  productive  of 
either  Flowers  or  Fruit,  as  thofe  which  remain  growing 
in  the  Water. 

There  is  alfo  a  pretty  large  Tree  of  this  Kind,  now 
growing  in  the  Gardens  of  Sir  Abraham  JanJfen ,  Bart, 
at  Wimble  ton  in  Surry ,  which  has  produced  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Cones  for  fome  Years  pall,  which,  in  favoura¬ 
ble  Seafons,  come  to  Maturity ;  and  the  Seeds  have  been 
as  good  as  thole  which  have  been  brought  from  Ameri¬ 
ca.  1  his  Tree  was  tranfplanted  when  it  was  very  large, 
which  has  Hinted  its  Growth  ;  which,  together  with  its 
being  planted  upon  a  dry  Soil,  may  have  occafioned 
its  F 1  uitiulnels  ;  lor  it  has  made  very  little  Progrefs  in 
its  Growth  fince  it  was  removed. 

Thefe  Trees  are  all  propagated  from  Seeds,  which 
fliculd  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  on  a  Bed  of  warm 
dry  fandy  Earth,  which  mull  be  leveled  very  fmooth  ; 
then  fow  the  Seeds  thereon  pretty  thick,  fifting  the  fame’ 
light  Earth  over  them  half  an  Inch  thick.  If  the  Weather 
fhould  prove  very  warm  and  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to 
water  the  Bed,  which  mull  be  done  very  carefully, 
obferving  not  to  waffi  the  Seeds  out  of  the  Ground.  In 
about  two  Months  Time  (if  your  Seeds  are  good)  the 
young  Plants  will  appear  above  Ground,  which  mull 
be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry 
Weather  fhould  be  often  refrefhed  with  Water ;  but  this 
fhould  be  done  with  great  Caution,  left  you  beat  thefe 
tender  rooted  Plants  out  of  the  Ground. 

If  the  Seeds  are  fov/n  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and 
the  Bed  covered  with  Mats,  they  will  come  up  much 
iooner,  and  with  greater  Certainty,  than  when  thev  are 
town  in  the  cold  Ground. 

In  this  Bed  the  young  Plants  may  remain  two  Years, 
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by  which  Time  they  will  have  Strength  enough  to  be 
tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery,  but  while  the  Plants  are 
young,  they  are  tender;  fo  fhould  be  covered  in  fevere 
Froft  with  Mats  to  prevent  their  being  injured  thereby. 
The  beft  Seafon  for  removing  them  is  in  the  Beginino- 
of  April ,  when  the  drying  Eafterly  Winds  of  March 
are  over ;  and,  if  poffible,  choofe  a  cloudy  Day,  when 
it  is  inclinable  to  Rain  ;  and  in  taking  them  out  of  the 
Seed  Bed,  preferve  the  Roots  as  entire  as  poffible,  and, 
if  you  can,  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  each  Plant.  The  Soil  in 
which  thefe  Trees  fhould  be  planted  (as  1  before  laid), 
fhould  be,  for  the  two  firft  Sorts,  a  warm  Sand  or  Gra¬ 
vel  ;  which,  when  you  have  prepared,  by  carefully  dig- 
ing  and  cleanfing  from  all  noxious  Weeds,  you  mull 
lay  level.  Then  draw  the  Lines  where  the  Trees  are 
to  be  planted  at  three  F^eet  afunder,  and  plant  the  Trees 
at  eighteen  Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows,  obferving  to 
clofe  the  Earth  well  to  their  Roots,  as  alfo  to  lay  a  little 
Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their 
Stems ;  and  water  them  well  to  fettle  the  Earth  to 
their  Roots;  which  fhould  be  repeated  twice  a  Week, 
until  the  Plants  have  taken  frefh  Root. 

Thefe  Plants  may  remain  in  the  Nurfery  three  or 
four  Years,  according  to  the  Progrefs  they  make,  or  till 
your  Ground  is  ready  where  they  are  to  be  planted  :  But 
if  you  intend  to  let  them  remain  longer,  you  fhould 
take  up  every  other  Tree  in  the  Rows,  and  tranfplant 
out ;  for  otherwife  their  Roots  will  be  mated  together, 
fo  that  it  will  render  it  difficult  to  tranfplant  them,  as 
alfo  endanger  the  future  Growth  of  the  Trees.  Thefe 
Plants  fhould  by  no  Means  be  let  Hand  too  long  in  the 
Nurfery,  before  they  are  tranfplanted  out  for  good;  be- 
caufe  the  Roots  do  not  mat  together  fo  clofely  as  thofe 
of  many  other  Sorts  of  ever-green  Trees,  whereby 
they  may  be  taken  up  with  good  Balls  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots ;  but  the  Roots  of  the  Cyprefs  are  apt  to  extend 
out  in  Length;  fo  it  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  Trees  to 
remove  when  grown  large ;  therefore  moft  curious  Per- 
fons  choofe  to  plant  the  young  Plants  into  fmall  Pots, 
when  they  firft  take  them  out  of  the  Seed  Bed  ;  and  fo 
train  them  up  in  Pots  two  or  three  Years,  until  they  are 
fit  to  plant  out,  where  they  are  to  Hand  for  good;  and, 
by  this  Management,  they  are  fecure  of  all  the  Plants ; 
and  thefe  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots  at  aijy  Time 
of  the  Year  without  Danger,  and  planted  with  their 
whole  Ball  of  Earth,  which  is  likewife  a  great  Advan¬ 
tage.  When  they  are  planted  out  for  good  (if  they  are 
defigned  for  Timber,)  they  fhould  be  planted  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  Feet  Diftance  every  Way ;  and  be 
very  careful  in  removing  them,  not  to  ftiake  the  Earth 
from  their  Roots ;  to  prevent  which,  you  fhould  open 
the  Ground  about  each  Tree,  cuting  off  all  long  Roots; 
then  working  under  the  Ball  of  Earth,  cut  the  down¬ 
right  Roots  off;  and  after  having  pared  .off  all  the 
Earth  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Ball,  as  alfo  reduced 
the  Bulk  of  it,  fo  that  its  Weight  may  not  be  too  great 
for  the  Fibres  to  fupport,  they  may  be  carried  upon  a 
Hand  Barrow  by  two  Perfons  to  the  Place  where  they 
are  to  be  planted  ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  carried  to  a  ve¬ 
ry  diftant  Place,  they  fhould  either  be  put  intoBafkets, 
or  their  Roots  clofely  mated  up.  When  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  you  muft  fettle  the  Earth  clofe  to  their  Roots,  as 
before,  laying  a  little  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  about  their  Stems,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind 
from  entering  the  Earth  to  dry  their  Fibres  ;  and  wa¬ 
ter  them  well,  to  fettle  the  Ground  to  their  Roots ; 
which  muft  alfo  be  repeated  (if  the  Weather  be  dry) 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  Time  they  will 
require  little  more  Care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds. 

The  firft,  which  is  the  moft  common  Sort  in  England , 
feldom  produces  good  Seeds  in  this  Country;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  the  beft  Way  to  have  the  Cones  brought  over 
entire  from  the  South  Parts  of  France  or  Italy ,  where  they 
ripen  perfectly  well,  and  take  the  Seeds  out  juft  before 
you  fow  them  ;  for  they  will  keep  much  better  in  the 
Cones  than  if  -they  are  taken  out.  The  Method  to  get 
the  Seeds  out  is  to  expofe  the  Cones  to  a  gentle  Heat, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  open,  and  eafily  emit  their 
Seeds. 
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The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  and 
from  thence  it  has  been  formerly  brought  to  Italy ,  but 
at  prefent  this  is  pretty  rare  in  England ;  for  what  has 
palled  under  this  Title  here,  is  only  a  Variety  of  the 
common  Sort,  whofe  Branches  grow  much  loofer,  and 
not  fo  upright  as  the  firft ;  but  the  Cones  taken  from 
thefe  Trees,  and  the  Seeds  fown,  have  frequently  pro¬ 
duced  Plants  of  both  Varieties;  but  the  true  fpreading 
Cyprefs  extends  its  Branches  horizontally  from  the 
firft  Year,  and  continues  to  extend  them  to  a  great 
Length  as  the  Plants  advance,  and  the  Plants  railed 
from  the  Seeds  do  not  vary ;  fo  that  it  is  certainly  a 
diftinift  Specie.  This  grows  to  be  a  large  Timber  Tree 
in  the  Levant ,  and  in  Italy  there  are  fome  of  a  conlider- 
able  Size. 

The  Virginian  Kind  may  alfo  be  propagated  in  as 
o-reat  Plenty ;  for  the  Cones  of  this  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured  from  Carolina  or  Virginia ,  in  both  which  Places 
they  grow  in  great  Abundance ;  and  the  Seeds  will 
rife  as  eafily  as  any  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  the  Plants 
are  equally  as  hardy  :  thefe  have  been  formerly  kept  in 
Pots,  and  houfed  in  Winter ;  with  which  Management 
they  have  not  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  they  have  done  in 
England ,  fince  People  have  planted  them  into  the  full 
Ground  *,  and  where  they  have  had  a  moift  Soil,  I  have 
obferved  them  to  thrive  belt ;  which  is  fince  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Catejby ,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina ; 
where  he  fays,  That  this  Tree  grows  in  Places  where 
the  Water  commonly  covers  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
three  or  four  Feet  •,  fo  that  it  may  be  a  very  great  Im¬ 
provement  to  our  boggy  Soils.  This  Tree,  calling  its 
Leaves  in  Winter,  does  not  fo  well  fuit  with  Plantations 
of  Ever-greens  at  that  Seafon  ;  though,  in  Summer, 
when  there  is  the  greateft  Pleafure  in  walking  among 
Plantations  of  Trees,  it  hath  fo  much  the  Appearance 
of  an  Ever-green,  as  to  pafs  for  fuch.  It  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  Cutings,  which  Ihould  be  planted  in  a 
Bed  of  moift  Earth,  in  the  Spring,  before  they  begin  to 
ftioot. 

The  third  Sort  is,  at  prefent,  pretty  rare  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens,  though  of  late  Years  there  have  been 
feveral  Plants  railed  in  fome  curious  Gardens  ;  but  this 
Sort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy,  I  fear,  as  the  common  Cy¬ 
prefs,  for  the  Plants  are  frequently  killed  or  greatly  in¬ 
jured:  in  fevere  Winters  •,  and  in  the  hard  Froft  in  1 740, 
there  was  a  large  Tree  of  this  Kind  entirely  killed  in 
the  Gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond ,  at 
Goodwood  in  SuJJexy  which  had  been  growing  there  feve¬ 
ral  Years.  There  are  great  Plenty  of  thefe  Trees  grow¬ 
ing  at  a  Place  called  Bufaco  near  Coimbra  in  Portugal , 
where  this  Tree  is  called  the  Cedar  of  Bufaco  ;  and  there 
it  grows  to  be  a  Timber  Tree  ;  fo  that  from  thence  the 
Seeds  may  be  eafily  procured. 

This  Tree  grows  naturally  at  Goa ,  from  whence  it  was 
firft  brought  to  Portugal ,  where  it  has  lucceeded,  and 
been  propagated;  formerly  there  were  fome  Trees  of  this 
Sort  growing  in  the  Bifhop  of  London' s  Garden  at  Ful- 
ham ,  where  it  paffed  under  the  Title  of  Cedar  of  Goa , 
by  which  it  was  fent  from  thence  to  the  Leyden  Garden 
with  that  Name. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America ,  where 
it  grows  to  a  confiderable  Height,  and  affords  an  ufeful 
Timber  to  the  Inhabitants  for  many  Purpofes.  This 
Sort  is  extremely  worth  cultivating  in  England  ;  for  as 
it  grows  in  a  much  colder  Country,  there  is  no  Danger 
of  its  thriving  well  in  the  open  Air  in  England ;  and  be¬ 
ing  an  Ever-green  of  regular  Growth,  will  add  to  the 
Variety  in  Wildernefs  Quarters,  or  other  Plantations  of 
Ever-green  Trees. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  in  the  Spring  in  Boxes  or  Tubs  filled  with  light 
frelh  Earth,  and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun  till  Eleven  or  Twelve  o’Cjock  ;  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  they  Ihould  be  duly  watered,  and  conftantly  kept 
clear  from  Weeds.  In  this  Situation  they  may  remain 
till  Michaelmas,  when  they  ihould  be  removed  to  a  war¬ 
mer  Place ;  for  the  Plants  feldom  appear  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  fo  that  it  will  be  proper  to  place  the 
Boxes  or  Tubs  near  a  South  Wall,  Pale,  or  Hedge, 
during  the  Winter  Seafon ;  left,  by  being  too  much 
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fhaded,  the  Wet  of  the  Winter  Seafon  Ihould  rot  the 
Seeds.  In  the  Spring  following,  if  thefe  Tubs  or  Boxes 
are  placed  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will  bring  up  the 
Plants  very  foon,  and  greatly  forward  their  Growth  ; 
but  as  the  Spring  advances,  they  fhould  be  inured  to 
bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees;  and  in  May  they  muft  be 
taken  out  of  the  hot  Bed,  and  placed  in  a  flickered  Si¬ 
tuation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morning  Sun,  being 
careful  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  as  alfo  to  wa¬ 
ter  them  duly  in  dry  Weather.  The  following  Winter 
it  will  be  proper  to  remove  the  Tubs  near  a  South  Wall 
or  Pale ;  for  the  Plants,  being  very  young,  are  fome- 
what  tenderer  than  they  will  be  afterward.  Toward  the 
latter  End  of  March ,  or  the  Begining  of  April ,  juft 
before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  out  of  the  Boxes ;  and  having  prepared 
a  Bed  or  two  (according  to  the  Quantity  of  Plants  rail¬ 
ed)  of  frelh  Earth  in  a  flickered  Situation,  the  Plants 
fhould  be  planted  therein  in  Rows  about  eighteen  Inches 
afunder,  and  about  a  Foot  Diftance  Plant  from  Plant  in 
the  Rows.  This  Work  fhould  be  done  in  cloudy  Wea¬ 
ther,  when  there  is  Rain  ;  for  in  dry  Weather,  when 
Eafterly  Winds  commonly- blow  at  this  Seafon,  it  will 
be  very  dangerous  to  tranfplant  thefe  Plants;  fothat  it 
had  better  be  defered  a  Fortnight  longer,  till  there  is 
an  Alteration  of  Weather,  than  hazard  the  Plants. 
When  the  Plants  are  planted,  they  fhould  lie  watered  to 
fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots ;  and  then  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  fhould  be  covered  with  Mulch,  to  prevent 
the  Sun  and  Wind  from  penetrating  to  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants,  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  thefe  Plants, 
than  to  have  their  Fibres  dried  when  they  are  trans¬ 
planted ;  therefore  the  Plants  fhould  not  be  taken  out 
of  the  Tubs,  till  you  are  ready  to  place  them  in  the 
Ground;  for  they  will  not  bear  to  lie  out  of  the  Ground 
any  Time  without  great  Danger. 

The  Branches  of  this  Tree  are  garnifhed  with  flat 
ever-green  Leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Arbor  V  it  a ; 
and  the  Cones  are  no  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Juniper, 
from  which  they  are  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  at  a  little 
Diftance;  but  upon  clofely  viewing,  they  are  perfedl 
Cones,  having  many  Cells,  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Cyprefs.  If  thefe  Trees  are  planted  in  a  moift  ftrong 
Soil,  they  make  very  great  Progrefs  ;  and  may,  in  fuch 
Situations,  become  profitable  for  Timber ;  but  how¬ 
ever  this  Tree  may  fucceed  for  Timber,  yet  it  will  be  a 
great  Ornament  to  large  Plantations  of  ever  green  Trees, 
efpecially  in  fuch  Places  where  there  is  naturally  a  pro¬ 
per  Soil  for  them  ;  becaufe,  in  fuch  Situations,  there 
are  not  many  Sorts  of  ever-green  Trees  which  thrive 
well,  efpecially  in  cold  Places  ;  and  by  increafing  the 
Number  of  Sorts  of  thefe  Ever-greens,  we  add  to  the 
Beauty  of  our  Gardens  and  Plantations. 

The  third  Sort  fends  forth  its  Branches  almoft  hori¬ 
zontally,  fo  that  they  extend  to  a  great  Diftance  every 
Way ;  and  the  Trees  are  generally  furniftied  with 
Branches,  from  the  Ground  upward  ;  but  as  thefe  grow 
without  much  Order,  the  Trees  have  a  very  different 
Appearance  from  all  the  other  Sorts.  This  grows  to  be 
a  large  Timber  Tree  in  Portugal ;  but  the  largeft  Tree 
which  I  have  feen  in  England ,  has  not  been  above  fifteen 
Feet  high  ;  and  the  Side  Branches  of  this  were  extend¬ 
ed  more  than  eight  Feet  on  every  Side  from  the  Stem. 
This  Sort  may  be  propagated  from  Seeds  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  common  Cyprefs;  and  the  Plants  Ihould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  diredled  lor 
them,  with  this  Difference  only,  that  it  will  be  proper 
to  cover  thefe  Plants,  during  the  two  firft  Winters, 
after  they  are  come  tip  ;  efpecially  if  the  Froft  ihould 
be  fevere,  which  might  deftroy  them,  if  they  are  expol- 
ed  to  it  while  they  are  young.  This  Sort  may  alio  be 
propagated  by  Cutings,  which,  if  planted  in  Autumn, 
and  fcreened  in  Winter,  they  will  take  Root ;  but  it  is 
generally  two  Years  before  they  will  be  rooted  enough 
to  tranfplant,  nor  will  the  Plants,  fo  raifed,  thrive  fo 
fall  as  the  Seedlings  ;  therefore,  when  the  Seeds  can  be 
obtained,  that  is  the  beft  Method  to  propagate  this 
Tree.  The  American  deciduous  Cyprefs  may  alio  be 
propagated  by  Cutings,  as  I  have  feveral  limes  tried; 
fo  that  when  Seeds  cannot  be  had,  this  Method  may  be 
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pradifed  fucccfsfully  :  I  fuppofe  the  common  Sort  will 
alfo  take  from  Cutings  •,  bat  this  I  have  not  experi¬ 
enced  ;  fo  cannot  recommend  it  to  Practice. 

Xhefe  Trees  are  fo  very  ornamental  to  Gardens,  that 
no  large  Garden  can  be  complete  without  many  of  them ; 
and  n  is  to  thefe  Trees  that  the  Italian  Villas  owe  a 
great  Share  of  their  Beauty  :  For  there  ia  no  Tree  fo 
proper  to  place  near  Buildings;  the  pyramidal  upright 
Growth  of  their  Branches  affords  a  pi&urefque  Appear¬ 
ance,  and  obftruds  not  the  View  of  the  Building ;  and 
the  dark  green  of  their  Leaves  make  a  fine  Contrail 
with  the  white  of  their  Building ;  fo  that,  where-ever 
there  are  Temples  or  other  Buildings  ereded  in  Gardens, 
there  is  no  Sort  of  Tree  fo  proper  to  place  near  them  as 
thefe.  In  all  the  Landfchapes  of  Italian  Villas,  we 
fee  many  Cyprefs  Trees  reprefented,  which  have  a  very 
agreeable  Effed  in  the  Picture;  and  the  Trees,  when 
rightly  difpoled  in  a  Garden,  afford  a  no  lefs  agreeable 
Profped. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fixth  Sort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  Trees  grow  naturally, 
and  by  the  Account  which  I  received  with  the  Seeds,  the 
Cones  of  the  Tree  are  black  when  ripe.  The  young 
Plants  which  I  have  raifed  from  thofe- Seeds  have  loofe 
fpreading  Branches,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with 
narrow  ftrait  Leaves,  which  come  out  oppofite,  and 
are  alternately  croffing  each  other,  thefe  are  near  one 
Inch  long,  and  of  a  light  green  Colour ;  they  continue 
in  Verdure  all  the  Year.  Thefe  Plants  being  young, 
are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England  as 
yet,  but  when  they  have  obtained  more  Strength,  it  is 
very  probable  they  may  do  well  in  warm  Situations,  I 
had  two  of  thefe  Plants  growing  in  the  full  Ground, 
which  were  killed  in  the  laft  Winter,  1756.  But  thofe 
which  were  placed  under  a  Frame,  where  there  were 
no  Coverings  of  Glafs,  and  only  wooden  Shutters, 
were  not  injured  by  the  Cold,  though  the  Earth  of  the 
Pots  was  frequently  hard  frozen. 


CURCUMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6.  Cannacorus. 
Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  %6j.  Turmerick. 

The  Chair  alters  are, 

Fhe  Flowers  have  each  fever  al  Spatha ,  which  are  Jingle 
and  dropoff-,  the  Flower  hath  one  Petal  with  a  narrow 
Lube,  which  is  cut  at  the  Brim  into  three  Segments  5  it  hath 
an  oval  pointed  Neff  arum  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  inferted 
in  the  Sinus  of  the  largefi  Segment  of  the  Petal ;  it  hath 
five  Stamina ,  four  of  which  are  barren,  and  one  fruit¬ 
ful,  which  is  jituated  within  the  Neffarium,  and  hath  the 
Appearance  of  a  Petal ,  having  a  bifid  Point ,  to  which  the 
Summit  adheres.  It  hath  a  roundifh  Germen  Jituated  un¬ 
der  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  Style  the  Length  of  the  Sta¬ 
mina ,  crowned  by.  a  Jingle  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule  having  three  Cells  which  are 
filled  with  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedion  of 
Linnaus  s  firft  Clafs,  entitled,  Monandria  Monogynia ,  the 
P  lower  having  one  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Fournefort 
places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedion  of  his  ninth  Clafs,  which 
includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Lily  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  cut 
into  fix  Parts,  who fe  Emp aliment  becomes  the  E'ruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Curcuma  foliis  lanceolato-cvatis ,  nervis  later ali- 
bus  rariffimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2.  Curcuma  with  Spear- 
fhaped,  oval  Leaves,  having  very  few  Nerves  on  the 
Sides.  This  is  the  Curcuma  radice  rotunda.  C.  B.  Tur¬ 
merick  with  a  round  Root. 

2.  Curcuma  foliis  lanceolatis  nervis  lateralibus  nume- 

rofijfmis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  2.  Curcuma  with  Spear-  fhap- 
ed  Leaves  having  many  lateral  Veins.  This  is  the  Cur¬ 
cuma  1  adice  longd.  H.  L.  208.  Turmerick  with  a  long 
Root.  s 


...  I he  firft  Soit  hath  a  fiefhy  jointed  Root,  fomew 
like  that  of  Ginger,  but  rounder;  which  fends  up 
veral  Spear- lhaped  oval  Leaves,  which  rife  upwards  ( 
hoot  high;  thefe  have  one  longitudinal  Mid-rib  am 
tew  tranlverfe  Nerves  runing  from  the  Mid-rib’ to 

thp?  ’’  •rheT  °f  a  Sea-green  Colour;  from  betw. 
Tele  arife  the  flower  Stalk,  fupporting  a  loofe  Spike 


Flowers  of  a  pale  yellowifh  Colour,  inclofed  in  feveral 
different  Spathae  or  Sheaths,  which  drop  off.  Thefe 
Flowers  are  never  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  the  Gardens 
here. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  long  fiefhy  Roots  bf  a  deep 
yellow  Colour,  which  fpread  under  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  like  thofe  of  Ginger ;  they  are  about  the 
Thicknefs  of  a Man’sFinger,  having  many  round  knot¬ 
ty  Circles ;  from  which  arife  four  or  five  large  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they 
have  a  thick  longitudinal  Mib-rib,  from  which  a  nu¬ 
merous  Quantity  of  Veins  are  extended  to  the  Sides ; 
thefe  Leaves  are  of  a  glaucous  or  Sea-green  Colour. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  fcaly  Spikes,  on  the  Top 
of  the  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  larger  Knobs 
of  the  Roots,  and  grow  about  a  Foot  high,  they  are 
of  a  yellowifh  red  Colour,  and  fliaped  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  Indian  Reed. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
the  Roots  are  brought  to  Europe  for  Ufe.  Thefe  are 
very  tender,  fo  will  not  live  in  this  Country,  unlels  they 
are  placed  in  a  warm  Stove.  As  they  do  not  produce 
Seeds  in  England ,  fo  they  are  only  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  their  Roots ;  the  beft  Time  for  removing  and 
parting  thefe  Roots  is  in  the  Spring  before  they  put  out 
new  Leaves,  for  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  decay  in 
Autumn,  and  the  Roots  remain  inadivetill  the  Spring, 
when  they  put  out  frefh  Leaves.  Thefe  Roots  fhould 
be  planted  in  rich  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  the  Pots 
fhould  be  conftantly  kept  plungedin  a  Bark  Bed  in  the 
Stove. .  In  the  Summer  Seafon  when  the  Plants  are  in 
a  growing  State,  they  will  require  to  be  frequently  re-* 
frefhed  with  Water,  but  it  fhould  not  be  given  to  them  in 
large  Quantities  ;  they  fhould  alfo  have  a  large  Share  of 
Air  admited  to  them  in  warm  Weather;  when  the  Leaves 
are  decayed,  they  fhould  have  very  little  Wet,  and  muft 
be  kept  in  a  a  warm  Temperature  of  Air,  otherwife 
they  will  perifh.  Thefe  Plants  ufually  flower  in  Au- 
gufi,  but  it  is  only  the  flrong  Roots  which  flower, 
fo  they  mull  not  be  parted  into  fmall  Roots,  where  the 
Flowers  are  defired. 

CURRAN-TREEh  See  Ribes. 

CURURU.  See  Paullinia. 

CUSPIDATED  PLANTS  [fo  called, of  Cufpis,Lat. 
the  Point  of  a  Spear]  are  fuch  Plants,  the  Leaves  of 
which  are  pointed  like  a  Spear. 

CUSTARD-APPLE.  See  Annona. 

CYANUS.  See  Centauria. 

CYCLAMEN.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  184.  Fourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  154.  Fab.  68.  Cyclamen  in  French  Pain 
de  Pourceau.  [KuxAo^uii'©-’,  of  Ku>cA©j,  Gr.  a  Circle; 
becaufe  the  Root  of  this  Plant  is  orbicular ;  it  is  called 
Sowbread,  becaufe  the  Root  is  round  like  a  Loaf,  and 
the  Sows  eat  it.]  Sowbread. 

The  Char  aiders  are, 

Fhe  Flower  hath  a  roundifh  permanent  Empalement  of 
one  Leaf  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  F op.  It  hath  one 
Petal  with  a  globular  Fube ,  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
Empalement ,  the  upper  Part  is  divided  into  five  large  Seg¬ 
ments  which  are  reflexed ;  it  hath  five  fmall  Stamina  fitu - 
ated  within  the  Fube  of  the  Petal,  terminated  by  acute 
Summits  which  are  connected  in  the  Neck  of  the  Fube.  It 
hath  a  roundifh  Germen  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  which  is 
longer  than  the  Stamina  and  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma. 
Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Fruit  with  one 
Cell  opening  in  five  Parts  at  the  Fop,  inclojing  many  oval 
angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedion  of 
Linnaus  s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Four - 
nefort  places  it  in  the  feventh  Sedion  of  his  fecond  Clafs, 
this  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  IVheel-Jhaped  Flower  of  one 
Leaf,  whofe  Point  al  becomes  a  foft  Fruit . 


The 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Cyclamen  foliis  haftato-cordatis  angulatis.  Cycla¬ 
men  with  Spear-pointed  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are 
angular.  This  is  the  Cyclamen  hederoe  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
306.  Sowbread  with  an  Ivy  Leaf. 

2.  Cyclamen  foliis  orbiculato-cordatis ,  inf  erne  pur- 
pnrafcentibus.  Cyclamen  with  round Heart-fhaped Leaves, 
purple  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Cyclamen  orbicula- 
to  folio  inf  erne  purpuraf cent  e  C.  B.  P.  308.  Round-leav¬ 
ed  Sowbread  with  a  purple  under  Side. 

3.  Cyclamen  foliis  cordatis  ferratis.  Cyclamen  with 
fawed,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Heart-fhap¬ 
ed  Spring,  or  Perfian  Cyclamen. 

4.  Cyclamen  foliis  cordatis  angulojis  integris.  Cy¬ 
clamen  with  Heart-fhaped  angular  Leaves,  which  are 
entire.  This  is  the  Cyclamen  hyeme  &  vere  florens  folio 
angulofo  amplo ,  fore  albo ,  baft  purpurea ,  Perjicum  ditlum. 
H.  R.  Par.  Winter  and  Spring  flowering  Sowbread, 
with  a  large  angular  Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower  purple 
at  the  Bottom  ;  called  Perfian  Cyclamen. 

5.  Cyclamen  radice  inaequali,  foliis  orbiculatis .  Cy¬ 
clamen  with  an  tinequal  Root  and  round  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Cyclamen  radice  caftaneee  magnitudinis .  C.  B.  P. 
308.  Sowbread  with  a  Root  the  Size  of  a  Cheftnut 

6.  Cyclamen  foliis  orbiculatis  plants, pediculis  brevibus 
floribus  minoribus.  Sowbread  with  orbicular,  plain  Leaves, 
fhorter  Foot  Stalks  and  fmaller  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Cyclamen  Hyemale ,  orbiculatis  foliis  inferne  rubentibus , 
purpurafcente  fore  Coum  Herbariorum.  H.  R.  Par.  Win¬ 
ter  Cyclamen  with  orbicular  Leaves,  red  011  their  under 
Side,  and  a  purplifh  Flower;  the  Coum  of  the  Herbalifts. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  moft  common  in  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens;  this  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria,  Italy,  and  other 
Parts  of  Europe ,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  never  killed  by  the  Froft.  It  hath  a  large 
orbicular  compreffed  Root,  from  which  arife  a  great 
Number  of  angular  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  upon  Angle 
Foot  Stalks,  which  are  Ax  or  feven  Inches  long  ;  thefe 
Leaves  are  marked  with  black  in  their  Middle,  the 
Flowers  appear  before  the  Leaves,  rifing  immediately 
from  the  Root,  with  long  flefhy  Foot  Stalks.  This 
appears  in  Auguft  and  September ,  and  foon  after  the 
Leaves  come  out,  and  continue  growing  all  the  Winter 
and  Spring  till  May,  when  they  begin  to  decay,  and  in 
June  they  are  entirely  dried  up ;  after  the  Flowers  are 
fallen,  the  Foot  Stalks  twift  up  like  a  Screw,  enclofing 
the  Germen  in  the  Center,  and  lay  down  clofe  to  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  between  the  Leaves,  which  ferve 
as  a  Protection  to  the  Seed ;  this  Germen  becomes  a 
round  flefhy  Seed  Veffel  with  one  Cell  incloflng  fe- 
veral  angular  Seeds.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  June ,  and 
lhould  be  fown  in  Auguft.  There  are  two  Varieties  of 
this,  one  with  a  white  and  the  other  with  a  purplifh 
Flower,  which  appear  at  the  fame  Time. 

Thefecond  Sort  flowers  in  Autumn;  this  is  at  prefent 
very  rare  in  England ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  large, 
orbicular  and  Heart-fhaped  at  their  Bafe,  and  of  a 
purple  Colour  on  their  under  Side,  the  Leaves  and 
Flowers  of  this  come  up  from  the  Root  at  the  fame 
Time,  the  Flowers  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour  and  their 
Bottoms  are  of  a  detep  red.  It  flowers  late  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  requires  Protection  from  the  Froft  in 
Winter. 

The  third  Sort  hath  fluff  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which 
are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  thefe  have  ftrong  flefhy  Foot 
Stalks  near  Ax  Inches  long,  of  a  purple  Colour,  as  are 
alfo  the  Veins  of  the  Leaves  on  their  under  Side,  but 
the  upper  Side  is  veined  and  marbled  with  white.  The 
Flowers  rife  with  Angle  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Root ; 
thefe  are  pure  white  with  a  bright  purple  Bottom,  the 
Petal  is  divided  into  nine  Segments  to  the  Bottom, 
which  are  twifted  and  reflexed  backward  like  the  other 
Sorts.  This  flowers  in  March  and  April,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  Auguft. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  commonly  called  the  Perfian  Cy¬ 
clamen  ;  this  hath  large  angular  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
whofe  Edges  are  entire ;  they  are  veined  and  marbled 
with  white  on  their  upper  Side,  and  Hand  upon  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks,  the  Flowers  are  large,  of  a  pale  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  with  a  bright  red  or  purple  Bottom.  Thefe 
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appear  in  March  and  April ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  hi 
Auguft. 

The  flfth  Sort  hath  a  fmall  irregular  Root,  not  larger 
than  a  Nutmeg,  the  Leaves  are  orbicular  and  fmall,' 
the  Flowers  are  of  a  flefh  Colour,  fmall,  and  have  pur¬ 
ple  Bottoms.  They  appear  in  the  Spring,  but  rarely 
produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  Axth  Sort  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  four  iaft  men¬ 
tioned,  fo  may  be  planted  in  warm  Borders,  where,  if 
they  are  covered  in  hard  Froft,  they  will  thrive  and 
flower  very  well.  This  hath  plain  orbicular  Leaves; 
which  have  fhorter  and  weaker  Foot  Stalks  than  either 
of  the  other ;  their  Under  Sides  are  very  red  in  the  Be- 
gining  of  Winter,  but  that  Colour  goes  off  in  the  Spring; 
their  upper  Sides  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and 
fpread  operi  flat,  whereas  the  other  Sorts  are  hollowed; 
and  reflexed  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  very- 
bright  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  the  Middle  of 
Winter,  at  a  Time  when  there  are  few  other  Flowers, 
which  renders  the  Plants  more  valuable]  The  Seeds  of 
this  Sort  ripen  in  the  End  of  June. 

There  are  feveral  other  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  which 
chiefly  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  particular¬ 
ly  among  the  Perfian  Kind,  of  which  there  is  one  with 
an  entire  whiteFlower,  which  fmells  very  fweet;  but  as 
thefe  are  accidental  Variations,  fo  I  have  not  enumerat¬ 
ed  them  here,  thofe  which  are  here  mentioned  being 
undoubtedly  diftinft  Species  ;  for  I  have  many  Years 
propagated  them  from  Seeds,  and  have  not  found  them 
vary,  nor  have  I  heard  that  any  other  Perfoa  has  ob- 
ferved  either  of  them  alter  farther  than  varying  of  their 
Colours.  Though  Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  them  but  one 
Specie,  it  is  well  known  that  the  firft  Sort  will  endure' 
the  greateft  Froft  in  the  open  Air,  whereas  all  the 
PerfianSotts  are  tender  and  require  Shelter  in  Winter. 

All  the  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould 
be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  thefe  fhould  be  fowri 
in  Boxes,  or  Pots  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden 
Earth  mixed  with  a  little  Sand,  and  covered  about  half 
an  Inch  deep,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  only 
the  Morning  Sun  till  the  Begining  of  September ,  when 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  warm  Expofure.  Thofe  of 
the  firft  Sort  may  be  plunged  into  the  Ground,  clofe  to 
a  South  Wall,  a  Pale  or  Reed  Hedge  in  Ottober,  where,  if 
it  fhould  be  very  fevere  Froft,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover 
them  either  with  Mats  or  Peafe  Haulm,  but  in  common 
Winters  they  will  not  require  any  Covering.  The  Pots  of 
Tubs  in  which  the  Perfian  Kinds  are  fown,  fhould  then  be 
placed  under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they 
may  be  prote&ed  from  Froft  and  hard  Rains,  but  in 
mild  Weather  the  Glaffes  may  he  taken  off  every  Day 
to  admit  frelh  Air  to  them.  The  firft  Sort  will  come 
up  about  Chriftmas ,  if  the  Seeds  were  fown  in  Auguft , 
and  their  Leaves  will  continue  green  till  May ;  and 
thofe  of  the  Perfian  Kinds  will  come  up  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  continue  gfeen  till  June ,  when  they  will 
begin  to  decay  ;  then  they  fliould  be  removed  to  an 
Eaft  Afpefl,  where  they  will  have  only  the  Morning  Sun, 
in  which  Situation  they  may  remain  till  the  Middle  of 
Auguft ,  during  which  Time  they  fhould  have  very  little 
Water,  for  now  the  Roots  are  in  an  inaftive  State, 
when  much  Wet  will  rot  them.  The  Pots  and  Tubs  in 
which  they  are  fown,muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  for  if  the  Weeds  are  permited  to  grow,  their 
Roots  will  clofely  entangle  with  thofe  of  the  Cyclamen , 
fo  that  in  pulling  out  the  Weeds,  the  other  Roots  will 
be  drawn  out  with  them.  In  the  Begining  of  Oftober, 
there  fhould  be  fome  frefh  Earth  fpread  over  the  Tubs 
or  Pots,  which  fliould  be  removed  again  into  Shelter,  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  before,  and  the  following  Summer 
they  muft  be  managed  alfo  in  the  fame  Way  till  their 
Leaves  decay,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort  placed  in  a  warm  Border  at 
three  or  four  Inches  Diftance,  but  the  other  Sorts  muft 
be  planted  in  Pots  to  be  iheltertdin  Winter. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Sorts,-  are  more  impa¬ 
tient  of  Cold  and  Wet  than  the  three  other;  thefe  muft 
conftantly  be  preferved  in  Pots  filled  with  landy  light 
Earth,  and  houfed  in  Winter;  but  fhould  be  placed 
near  the  Glaffes,  where  they  may  enjoy  as'  much  free 
X  x  x  x  open 
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open  Air  as  pofiible,  when  the  Weather  will  permit •, 
for  if  they  are  crowded  under  other  Plants,  and  are 
kept  too  clofe,  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  mould  and  rot  > 
nor  fhould  they  have  much  Water  in  Winter,  which  is 
alfo  very  injurious  to  them  ;  but  whenever  they  want 
Water,  it  fhould  be  given  them  fparingly.  In  Sum¬ 
mer  thefe  Plants  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  when 
their  green  Leaves  will  decay  ;  at  which  Time  you 
fhould  remove  them  to  a  Place,  where  they  may  have 
the  Morning  Sun  until  eleven  o’Clock  ;  but  during  the 
Time  that  the  Roots  are  deftitute  of  Leaves,  they 
lliould  have  very  little  Water  given  them,  becaufe  at 
that  Seafon  they  are  not  capable  of  difcharging  the 
Moifture.  This  is  alfo  the  proper  Seafon  to  tranfplant 
the  Roots,  or  to  frefh  earth  them  ;  and  as  the  Autumn 
comes  on,  that  the  Heat  decreales,  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  Places  more  expofed  to  the  Sun,  where 
they  may  remain  until  Oblober  before  they  need  be 
houfed. 

Toward  Chriftmas ,  if  the  Roots  are  in  good  Health, 
the  fixth  Sort  will  begin  to  flower,  and  continue  pro¬ 
ducing  frelh  Flowers  until  the  Middle  of  February ,  and 
thefe  will  be  fucceeded  by  the  Ferfian  Sorts,  which  con¬ 
tinue  till  May  ;  but  if  you  intend  to  have  any  Seeds, 
you  mult  let  the  Pots  be  placed  fo  as  to  receive  a  great 
Share  of  frefh  Air ;  for  if  their  Flowers  are  drawn  up 
in  the  Houfe,  they  feldom  produce  any  Seeds.  Thefe 
Seeds  are  ripe  about  July,  when  they  fhould  be  imme¬ 
diately  fown  in  Pots  or  Cafes  of  good  light  undunged 
Earth;  which  fhould  be  fheltered  in  Winter  under  a 
Frame,  and  expofed  in  Summer  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
is  directed  for  the  older  Roots ;  obferving  to  remove 
them  into  Pots  at  a  wider  Diftance  when  they  are  two 
Years  old  ;  and  fo  from  Time  to  Time,  as  their  Roots 
increafe  in  Bulk,  you  mull  give  them  more  Room  ; 
and  in  about  four  or  five  Years  Time  they  will  begin  to 
flower,  when  you  fhould  let  each  Root  have  a  feparate 
Pot,  which  at  firft  may  be  fmall ;  but  when  the  Roots 
are  grown  large,  they  muff  be  put  into  larger  Pots. 

Thefe  Sorts  have  been  planted  under  warm  Walls  in 
the  full  Ground,  where  in  mild  Winters  they  have  done 
very  well,  but  in  fevere  Frofl  all  thofe  Roots  have  been 
deftroyed ;  therefore,  whenever  thefe  Roots  are  planted 
in  an  open  Border,  there  fhould  be  common  hot  Bed 
Frames  placed  over  them  in  Winter,  that  in  bad  Wea¬ 
ther  they  may  be  covered,  to  protedl  them  from  Frofl : 
And  where  they  are  thus  managed,  the  Plants  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  Flowers,  and  thofe  will  be  much  fairer,  than 
what  are  produced  from  the  Roots  in  the  Pots,  and 
from  thefe  there  may  always  be  good  Seeds  expedled  : 
Therefore  fuch  Perfons  who  are  curious  in  Flowers, 
fhould  have  a  Border  framed  over  on  Purpofe  for  thefe, 
and  the  Guernfey  and  Belladonna  Lilies,  with  fome  other 
of  the  curious  bulbous-rooted  Flowers ;  in  which  Bor¬ 
der  there  may  be  many  of  thefe  curious  Flowers  culti¬ 
vated,  to  more  Advantage  than  in  any  other  Method 
now  pradifed. 

CYDONIA.  Toiirn.  Inft.  R.H.  63 2.  Fab.  405.  Py- 
rus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  550.  [fo  called' from  Cydon ,  a 
Town  of  Crete ,  famous  for  this  Fruit.]  The  Quince 
Tree.  ^ 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

Fhe  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  large  roundifh  concave 
Petals ,  which  are  infected  in  the  permanent  Empalement  of 
one  Leaf .  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flower,  and 
fupp  or  ts  five  fender  Styles ,  crowned  by  Jingle  Stigmas  ;  thefe 
are  attended  by  near  twenty  Stamina ,  which  are  not  fo  long 
as  the  Petals  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  pyramidal 
or  roundifh  Fruit ,  which  is  fleftoy  and  divided  into  five  Cells , 
in  which  are  lodged  fever al  hard  Kernels  or  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Sedion 
of  Tcume fords  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  L lower,  whofe  Empalement 
becomes  a  Fruit  pregnant  with  hard  Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaeus 
as  joined  this  Genus,  and  alio  the  Apple  to  the  Pear, 
makmg  them  only  Species  of  the  fame  Genus,  to  which 
the  Quince  is  nearly  allied  by  its  Charaders,  which  the 
Apple  is  not.  However,  though  the  joining  of  the 
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Quince  to  the  Pear  may  be  allowed  in  a  Syflem  of  Bo¬ 
tany,  yet  in  a  Book  of  Gardening,  it  may  not  be  quite 
fo  proper,  therefore  I  have  chofen  to  continue  them  un¬ 
der  their  former  well  known  Titles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cydonia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  fubtus  t  omen  tofts,  po- 

mis  oblongis  baft  produblis.  Quince  Tree  with  oblong  oval 
Leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  an  oblong 
Fruit  lengthened  at  the  Bafe,  This  is  th t  Cydonia  fruc- 
tu  oblongo  Leviori.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  LI.  632.  Quince  with 
an  oblong  fmoother  Fruit,  commonly  called  the  Pear 
Quince.  s 

2.  Cydonia  foliis  ovatis ,  fubtus  foment 0 /is,  pomis  ro- 
tundioribus.  Quince  Tree  with  oval  Leaves,  woolly  on 
their  under  Side,  and  a  rounder  Fruit.  This  is  the  Cy* 
donia  frublu  breviore  &  rotundiore.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
633.  Quince  with  a  rounder  and  fhorter  Fruit,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Apple  Quince. 

3.  Cydonia  foliis  obverse- ovatis  fubtus  tomentefis. 
Quince  Tree  with  obverfe  oval  Leaves,  woolly  on  their 
under  Side.  This  is  the  Cydonia  latifolia  Luftanica. ' 
Fourn.  Inft.  633.  Broad  leaved  Portugal  Quince. 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  which 
are  propagated  in  Fruit  Gardens,  and  in  the  Nurferies 
for  Sale,  one  of  which  hath  a  foft  eatable  Fruit ;  there 
is  another  with  a  very  aflringent  Fruit,  and  a  third  with 
a  very  fmall  Fruit,  cottony  all  over,  and  is  fear ce  worth 
keeping:  Thefe  I  fuppofe  are  feminal  Variations,  but 
the  three  Sorts  before  enumerated,  I  take  to  be  diftindl 
Species,  having  propagated  them  by  Seeds,  and  have 
not  found  them  to  vary. 

The  Portugal  Quince  is  the  moft  valuable,  the  Pulp 
of  it  turning  to  a  fine  purple  when  flewed  or  baked, 
and  becomes  much  fofter  and  lefs  auflere  than  the 
others,  fo  is  much  better  for  making  of  Marmalade. 

They  are  all  eafily  propagated,  either  by  Layers, 
Suckers,  or  Cutings,  which  muft  be  planted  in  a  moifl 
Soil.  Thofe  raifed  from  Suckers  are  feldom  fo  well 
rooted  as  thofe  which  are  obtained  from  Cutings  or 
Layers ;  and  are  fubjedl  to  produce  Suckers  again  in 
greater  Plenty,  which  is  not  fo  proper  for  Fruit  bear¬ 
ing  Trees.  The  Cutings  fhould  be  planted  early  in 
the  Autumn,  and  in  dry  Weather  mull  be  often  water¬ 
ed  to  encourage  their  Rooting.  The  fecond  Year  af¬ 
ter  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  Nurfery  at  three  Feet 
Diftance  Row  from  Row,  and  one  Foot  alunder  in  the 
Rows,  where  they  muft  be  managed  as  was  directed 
for  Apples.  In  two  or  three  Years  Time  thefe  Trees  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good  5 
which  fhould  be  either  by  the  Side  of  a  Ditch,  River,  or 
in  fome  other  moifl  Place,  where  they  will  produce  a 
greater  Plenty,  and  much  larger  Fruit  than  in  a  dry 
Soil ;  though  thofe  in  the  dry  Soil  will  be  better  tailed, 
and  earlier  ripe.  Thefe  Trees  require  very  little  prun¬ 
ing  ;  the  chief  Thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  keep  their 
Stems  clear  from  Suckers,  and  cut  off  fuch  Branches 
as  crofs  each  other;  likewife  all  upright  luxuriant  Shoots 
from  the  Middle  of  the  Tree  fhould  be  taken  entirely 
out,  that  the  Head  may  not  be  too  much  crowded  with 
Wood,  which  is  of  ill  Confequence  to  all  Sorts  of  Fruit 
Trees.  Thefe  Sorts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  buding 
or  grafting  upon  Stocks  raifed  by  Cutings,  fo  that  the 
bell  Sorts  may  be  cultivated  in  greater  Plenty  this  Way, 
than  by  any  other  Method;  and  thefe  Trees  will  bear 
Fruit  much  fooner  and  be  more  fruitful,  than  thofe 
which  come  from  Suckers  or  Layers. 

Thefe  are  alfo  in  great  Efteem  for  Stocks  to  graft  and 
bud  Pears  on  ;  which  for  Summer  and  Autumn  Fruits 
are  a  great  Improvement  to  them,  efpecially  thofe  de- 
figned  for  Walls  and  Efpaliers  :  For  the  Trees  upon 
thefe  Stocks  do  not  fhoot  fo  vigoroufly  as  thofe  upon 
free  Stocks,  and  therefore  may  be  kept  in  lefs  Compafs, 
and  are  fooner  difpofed  to  bear  Fruit :  But  hard  Win¬ 
ter  Fruits  do  not  fuccced  fo  well  upon  thefe  Stocks, 
their  Fruit  being  very  fubjedl  to  crack,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  ftony,  efpecially  all  the  breaking  Pears ;  there¬ 
fore  thefe  Stocks  are  only  proper  for  the  melting  Pears, 
and  for  a  moifl  Soil.  The  befit  Stocks  are  thofe  which 
are  raifed  Irom  Cutings  or  Layers. 
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As  the  Pear  will  take  upon  the  Quince  by  grafting 
or  buding,  and  fo  vice  verfd ,  we  may  conclude  there  is 
a  near  Alliance  between  them  •,  but  as  neither  of  thefe 
will  take  upon  the  Apple,  nor  that  upon  either  of  thefe, 
fo  we  Ihould  feparate  them  under  different  Genera,  as 
will  be  further  mentioned  under  the  Article  Malus. 

CYNANCHUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  268.  Apocynum. 
Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  91.  Periploca.  Fourn.  Inft.  93.  Lab. 

22. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  bath  one  Petals  it  hath  fcarce  any  Lube , 
but  is  bread,  open ,  plains  and  divided  into  five  Parts ;  this 
hath  a  / mall ,  erebt,  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ', 
divided  into  five  Parts ;  the  Nectar  ium,  which  is  Jituated 
in  the  Center  of  the  Flower ,  is  erects  cylindrical ,  and  the 
Length  of  the  Petal.  It  hath  five  Stamina ,  which  are 
parallel  to  the  Nebiarium,  and  of  the  fame  Length,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Summits ,  which  reach  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Petal. 
It  hath  an  oblong  bifid  Germen ,  with  fcarce  any  Style , 
crowned  by  two  obtufe  Stigmas  the  Empalement  becomes  a 
Capfule  with  two  oblong  pointed  Leaves ,  having  a  Cell 
which  opens  longitudinally ,  and  is  filled  with  Seeds  lying 
over  each  other  imbricatim ,  and  are  crowned  with  long 
Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion 
of  Linnaeus' s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Digynia , 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  Fourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  fifth  Seftion  of  his  firft  Clafs,  which 
includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Bell-Jhaped  Flower  of  one  Leaf. \ 
whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  compofed  of  leafy  Hufks  or 
Sheaths. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cynanchum  caule  volubili herbaceo ,  foliis  cor dato- 
tblongis  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Cynanchum  with  a  twin¬ 
ing  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  oblong  fmooth  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Periploca  Monfpeliaca  foliis  acutio- 
ribus.  Fourn.  Inft.  93.  Montpelier  Periploca  with  acute 
pointed  Leaves,  commonly  called  Montpelier  Scammony. 

2.  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  herbaceo ,  foliis  renifor- 
mi-cordatis  acutis.  Hort.  Cliff-  79.  Cynanchum  with  a 
twining  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  Kidney  Heart-fhaped 
pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Periploca  Monfpeliaca  foliis 
rotundioribus.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  93.  Montpelier  Peri¬ 
ploca  with  rounder  Leaves,  or  round  leaved  Montpelier 
Scammony. 

3.  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  inf  erne  fuberofo  fifth, 
foliis  cordatis  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Cynanchum  with 
a  twining  Stalk,  fungous,  and  having  Fiffures  on  the 
under  Side,  and  Heart-fhaped  pointed  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Periploca  Carolinienfis ,  ft  ore  minor  e  ftellato.  Hort. 
Elth.  300.  Carolina  Periploca  with  a  fmaller  harry 
Flower. 

4.  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  fruticofo ,  inferne  fub¬ 
erofo  fifth,  foliis  ovato-cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Cynan¬ 
chum  with  a  fhrubby  twining  Stalk,  whofe  lower  Part 
is  fungous  and  has  Fiffures,  and  oval  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Periploca  fcandens,  folio  citri,  frublu 
maxima.  Plum.  Cat.  2.  Periploca  with  a  climbing  Stalk, 
a  Citron  Leaf,  and  a  large  Fruit. 

5.  Cynanchum  caule  erebto  divaricato,  foliis  cordatis 
glabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  79.  Cynanchum  with  an  upright  di¬ 
varicated  Stalk,  and  Heart-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Apocynum  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  302. 
Dogfbane  with  a  roundifh  Leaf. 

6.  Cynanchum  caule  volubili  fruticofo,  foliis  cordatis 
acutis  afperis,  floribus  later alibks.  Cynanchum  with  a  twin¬ 
ing  fhrubby  Stalk,  Heart-fhaped  pointed  rough  Leaves,’ 
and  Flowers  growing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Apocynum  fcandens  foliis  cordatis  afperis,  floribus 
amplis  patulis  luteis.  Houft.  Mff.  Climbing  Dogfbane 
with  Heart-fhaped  rough  Leaves  and  large  yellow 
fpreading  Flowers. 

7.  Cynanchum  caule  fcandente,  foliis  cordatis  acumi¬ 
natis  glabris.  Cynanchum  with  a  climbing  Stalk,  and 
fmooth  Heart-fhaped  pointed  Leaves.  1  his  is  x\\t  Apo¬ 
cynum  Bithynicum,  arbores  altiftimas  fcandens,  folio  fubro¬ 
tundo.  Fourn.  Cor.  Dogfbane  of  Bithynia  climbing  to 
the  Tops  of  the  tailed  Trees,  having  a  roundifh  Leaf. 
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The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  grow  naturally  about  Mont¬ 
pelier  thefe  have  perennial  creeping  Roots,  but  annual 
Stalks,  which  decay  to  the  Root  every  Autumn,  and 
rife  afrefh  in  the  Spring,  which  twift  themfelves  like 
Hops,  round  whatever  Plants  are  near  them,  and  rife 
to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet  •,  the  firft  of  thefe  is 
garnifhed  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves 
ending  in  acute  Points,  and  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppo- 
fite  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
Bunches  from  the  Wings ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white 
Colour,  and  divided  into  five  acute  Segments,  which 
fpread  open  in  Form  of  a  Star.  Thefe  appear  in  June 
and  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  any  Seed  Veffels  in 
England ,  which  may  beoccafioned  by  their  Roots  creep¬ 
ing  fo  far  under  Ground  ;  for  moil  of  thofe  Plants 
which  propagate  themfelves  fo  much  by  their  Roots, 
become  barren  of  Seeds,  efpecially  if  their  Roots  have 
full  Liberty  to  extend. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  Shape  of 
its  Leaves,  which  are  broader  and  rounder  at  their  Bale. 
The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  very  thick,  runing  deep  in¬ 
to  the  Ground,  and  extend  themfelves  far  on  every  Side, 
fo  that  where  this  Plant  hath  goten  Poffeffion  of  the 
Ground  it  is  not  eafily  extirpated,  for  every  Piece  of  the 
Root  will  fhoot,  which  may  happen  to  be  left  in  the 
Ground.  Both  thefe  Plants  abound  with  a  milky  Juice 
like  the  Spurge,  which  iffues  out  where-ever  they  are 
broken ;  and  this  milky  Juice  when  concreted,  has  been 
frequently  fold  for  Scammony. 

Thefe  Plants  propagate  too  faft  by  their  creeping 
Roots,  when  they  are  admited  into  Gardens,  fo  few 
People  care  to  have  them  :  The  Roots  may  be  tranf- 
planted  any  Time  after  their  Stalks  decay,  till  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fhoot  in  the  Spring. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  England  ■,  this  is  a 
perennial  Plant  with  twining  hairy  Stalks,  which,  if 
fupported,  will  rife  fix  or  feven  Feet  high  ;  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalks  are  covered  with  a  thick  fungous 
Bark,  fomewhat  like  Cork,  which  is  full  of  Fiffures 
thefe  Stalks  are  flender,  and  garnifhed  at  each  Joint 
with  two  oblong  Heart-fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  long  hairy  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  Bunches  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
thefe  are  Star-fhaped  and  green  when  they  firft  appear, 
but  afterward  fade  to  a  worn-out  purple  Colour.  They 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  if  it 
is  planted  in  a  dry  Soil  and  warm  Situation.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  laying  down  feme  of  the  young  Shoots 
about  Midfummer ,  which,  if  they  are  now  and  then  re- 
frefhed  with  Water,  will  put  out  Roots,  fo  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  Autumn,  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  covered  in 
Winter  with  fome  roten  Tan  to  keep  out  the  Fro  ft, 
otherwife  in  fevere  Winters  they  are  liable  to  be  de- 
ftroyed. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houft oun $ 
this  rifes  with  a  mining  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  twenty 
Feet  or  upward,  provided  it  hath  Support ;  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalks  are  covered  with  a  thick  fungous 
Bark,  full  of  Fiffures,  which  gape  open  the  Leaves 
are  oblong  and  fmooth,  and  placed  by  Pairs  oppolite, 
Handing  on  long  Foot  Stalks :  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  fmall  Bunches, 
they  are  Star-fhaped,  and  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  Co¬ 
lour,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  England , 

This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  Coum 
try  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  warm  Stove,  and  requires  the 
fame  Treatment  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame 
Country  ;  and  as  it  abounds  with  a  milky  Juice,  fo  the 
Plants  mult  have  little  Water  in  Winter.  This  may  be 
propagated  by  laying  down  of  the  young  Shoots,  which 
in  three  or  four  Months  will  put  out  Roots,  and  may 
then  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Bark  Stave, 
where  the  Plants  fhould  continue  all  the  Tear. 

The 
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The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  this  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant,  which  rifes  with  (lender  upright  Stalks 
about  three  Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  broad 
irnooth  Fleart-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  Points,  placed 
by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  fmall  Bunches  (landing  on 
branching  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  fmall  and  white,  greatly 
rdembling  thofe  of  the  common  white  Afclepias,  or 
Swallow-wort,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  taper 
Pods,  filled  with  flat  Seeds  crowned  with  Down,  but 
thefe  rarely  ripen  in  this  Country. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Root ;  the  bed 
Time  for  doing  of  this  or  tranfplanting  of  the  Roots, 
is  in  the  Spring  before  they  (hoot :  I  his  requires  a  warm 
Situation,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  abroad  in  England. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houjloun  this  hath  a  fhrubby  twining  Stalk, 
which  twifts  about  whatever  Prop  is  near  it,  and  rifes  to 
the  Height  of  twenty  Feet  or  upward  •,  thefe  Stalks  are 
very  (lender,  and  are  armed  with  fmall  dinging  Hairs, 
and  garnifhed  with  broad  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
end  in  acute  Points-,  thefe  are  placed  by  Pairs  at  each 
joint,  which  are  far  didant,  and  have  (lender  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  are  covered  with  rough  Hairs  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Cinders, 
fiting  clofe  to  the  Side  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  pretty 
large,  yellow,  and  Star-fhaped,  fpreading  open  to  the 
Bottom  they  are  fucceeded  by  long  fwelling  Pods,  fill¬ 
ed  with  flat  Seeds  lying  imbricatim ,  which  are  crowned 
with  long  Down. 

This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  requires  the  fame  Treatment 
as  the  fourth,  and  is  propagated  the  fame  Way. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bithynia ,  from 
whence  Dr.  Lournefort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris ,  where  they  fucceeded.  Sir  George  Wheeler 
alfo  gathered  this  Plant  in  his  Travels,  and  mentions  it 
by  the  Title  of  Periploca  latifolia ,  or  broad  leaved  Silk. 
This  rifes  with  a  pretty  drong  round  Stalk,  which  fadens 
itfelf  to  a  neighbouring  Tree,  and  mounts  up  to  the 
Top ;  the  Stalks  are  garnidied  with  broad  Heart-fhaped 
fmooth  Leaves,  danding  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe 
are  generally  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs,  but  fometimes 
there  are  three  Leaves  arifing  from  the  fame  Joint,  one 
of  which  hath  a  much  longer  Foot  Stalk  than  the  other 
two  ;  the  Leaves  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and 
almod  as  broad  at  their  Bafe,  terminating  in  acute 
Points :  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  danding  upon  pretty  long  branching  Foot 
Stalks  -,  they  are  Star-fhaped,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
Colour.  They  appear  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  mud  be  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  other- 
wife  it  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  England.  It 
requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  fifth  Sort,  but  may 
be  propagated  by  lying  down  the  young  Shoots  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  fourth  Sort.  Where  thefe  Plants 
are  preferved  in  Gardens,  there  fhould  be  tall  Props  put 
down  by  each  Plant  to  fupport  them,  otherwife  they 
will  lie  on  the  Ground,  and  twid  about  the  Plants 
which  grow  near  them,  fo  will  be  troublefome  and 
unfightly. 

CYNARA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  835.  Cinara.  Lourn. 
Injl.  R.  PI.  442.  Lab.  254-  Artichoke,  in  French  Ar- 
tichaut. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower ,  made  up  of  many  herma- 
phi  odite  Florets ,  which  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly 
Empalement ,  which  is  fwollen  in  the  Bottom.  The  Florets 
are  tub ulous,  equal,  and  uniform,  divided  at  the  Lop  into 
five  narrow  Segments.  Thefe  have  five  Jhort  hairy  Stamina 
terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  which  have  five  Inden¬ 
tures  at  the  Bottom  of  each  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen 
fupporting  an  oblong  Style ,  crowned  by  an  oblong  indented 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  oblon ? 
cotnprejfed  four  cornered  Seed,  crowned  with  long  hairy 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  Seftion  of 
Linnaus  s  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Syngcnefia  Pclyga- 
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mia  eequalis ,  the  Plants  of  this  Clafs  and  Section  hive 
only  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  are  fruitful.  Lourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedlion  of  his  twelfth  Clafs 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  flofculous  Flowers ,  whole 
Seeds  are  crowned  with  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cynara  foliis fubfpinojis,  pinnatis  indivififque,  ca - 
lycinis  fquamis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  827.  Artichoke 
with  fpiny  Leaves,  which  are  winged  and  undivided 
and  an  oval  fcaly  Empalement.  This  is  the  Cynara  hor- 
tenfis  aculeata.  C.  B.  P.  383.  The  green  or  French  Ar¬ 
tichoke. 

2.  Cynara  foliis  pinnatis  inermibus,  calycinis  fquamis 
obtufis  emarginatis.  Artichoke  with  winged  Leaves  hav¬ 
ing  no  Spines,  and  obtufe  indented  Scales  to  the  Empale¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  Cynara  hortenfis  foliis  non  aculedti r 
C.  B.  P,  383.  The  Globe  Artichoke. 

3.  Cynara  foliis  fpinofis,  omnibus  pinnatifidis,  calyci¬ 
nis  fquamis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  827.  Cynara  with 
prickly  Leaves  which  all  end  in  winged  Points,  and  oval 
Scales  to  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Cynara  fpinofa, 
cujus pediculi  efitantur.  C.  B.  P.  383.  The  Cardoon,  in 
French  Char  don. 

4.  Cynara  foliis  fpinofis ,  pinnatifidis ,  fubtus  tomen- 
tofis ,  calycibus  fquamis  fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  828. 
Cynara  with  winged  prickly  Leaves,  woolly  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side,  ano  Awl-fliaped  Scales  to  the  Empalement. 
This  is  the  Cynara  fylvefiris  Boetica.  Cluf.  Cur.  Poll,  ic 
Wild  Artichoke  of  Spain. 

The  fird  Sort  is  commonly  known  here  by  the  Title 
of  French  Artichoke,  being  the  Sort  which  is  mod  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  France,  and  is  the  only  Kind  in 
Guernfey  and  Jerfey ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  (hort  Spines,  the  Head  is  oval,  and  the 
Scales  do  not  turn  inward  at  the  Top,  like  thofe  of  the 
Globe  Artichoke,  they  are  alfo  of  a  green  Colour ;  the 
Bottoms  of  thefe  are  not  near  fo  thick  of  Flefh  as  thofe 
of  the  Globe,  and  thefe  have  a  perfumed  Tade,  which 
to  many  Perfons  is  very  difagreeable,  fo  that  it  is  fel- 
dom  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  near  London ,  where  the 
Globe  or  red  Artichoke  is  the  only  Sort  in  Edeem. 
The  Leaves  of  this  are  not  prickly,  the  Head  is  globu¬ 
lar,  a  little  compreffed  at  the  Top,  the  Scales  lie  clofe 
over  each  other,  and  their  Ends  turn  inward,  fo  as  to 
clofely  cover  the  Middle. 

The  Culture  of  thefe  having  been  fully  treated  un¬ 
der  the  Article  Artichoke ,  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn 
to  that,  to  avoid  Repetition. 

The  Char  do  on,  or  Cardoon,  is  propagated  in  the  Kit¬ 
chen  Gardens  to  fupply  the  Markets ;  this  is  annually 
raifed  from  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  Bed 
of  light  Earth  in  March ;  and  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  thined  where  they  are  too  clofe ; 
and  if  the  Plants  are  wanted,  thofe  which  are  drawn 
out  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Bed  at  about  three  or 
four  Inches  Didance,  where  they  fhould  remain  till 
they  are  tranfplanted  out  for  good.  Thefe  young  Plants 
mud  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  June  they  mud 
be  tranfplanted  out,  on  a  moid  rich  Spot  of  Ground  at 
about  four  Feet  afunder  every  Way;  the  Ground  fhould 
be  well  dug  before  they  are  planted,  and  the  Plants 
fhould  be  well  watered  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  after  which  the  Ground  mud  be  kept  very  clean 
from  Weeds,  to  encourage  the  Growth  of  the  Plants ; 
and  as  they  advance  in  Height,  there  fhould  be  fome 
Earth  drawn  up  about  each  Plant ;  and  when  they  are 
fully  grown,  their  Leaves  fhould  be  clofely  tied  up  with 
a  Hay  Band,  and  the  Earth  drawn  up  in  Hills  about 
each  Plant,  almod  to  their  Tops,  being  careful  to  keep 
the  Earth  from  falling  between  the  Leaves,  which  may 
occafion  the  rating  of  the  Plants.  This  Earth  fhould 
be  fmoothed  over  the  Surface  that  the  Wet  may  run 
off,  and  not  fall  into  the  Center  of  the  Plants,  which 
will  alfo  caufe  them  to  rot ;  in  about  five  or  fix  Weeks 
after  the  Plants  have  been  thus  earthed,  they  will  be 
blanched  enough  for  Ufe ;  fo  that  if  a  Succeflion  of 
them  are  wanted  for  the  Table,  there  fhould  be  but 
few  Plants  earthed  up  at  the  fame  Time,  but  every 
Week  or  ten  Days,  there  may  be  a  Part  of  them  earth¬ 
ed,  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  defired. 

Toward 
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Toward  the  Middle,  or  latter  End  of  November,  if 
tire  Froft  fhould  be  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover 
the  Tops  of  thofe  Plants  which  remain  with  Peafe 
Haulm,  or  Straw,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetra¬ 
ting  to  the  tender  Leaves,  which  frequently  pinches 
them  where  there  is  not  this  Covering  ;  but  this  fhould 
be  taken  off  again  in  mild  Weather  ;  if  this  Care  is  ta¬ 
ken,  the  Plants  may  be  preferved  forUfe  all  the  Winter. 

If  a  few  of  the  Plants  are  planted  out  in  a  warm  Si¬ 
tuation  to  ftand  for  Seed,  they  fhould  not  be  blanched, 
but  only  in  very  hard  Froft  fome  light  Litter,  or  Peafe 
Haulm,  may  be  laid  round  them  to  keep  out  Froft, 
which  fhould  be  removed  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Ground 
gently  dug  between  the  Plants,  which  will  not  only  de¬ 
stroy  the  Weeds,  but  alfo  encourage  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants  to  fhoot  out  on  every  Side,  whereby  their  Stems 
will  be  ftronger  ;  thefe  will  flower  about  the  Begining 
of  July ,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  their  Seeds  will 
/ipen  in  September ,  but  in  cold  wet  Seafons,  thefe  Seeds 
will  not  come  to  Maturity  in  England. 

The  fourth  Sort  grow's  naturally  in  Spain ,  and  alfo 
on  the  African  Shore,  and  is  preferved  in  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety  ;  this  is  very  like  the  third  Sort, 
but  the  Stems  of  the  Leaves  are  much  fmaller,  and  do 
not  grow  more  than  Half  fo  high.  The  Heads  of  this 
have  fome  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  French  Arti¬ 
choke,  but  have  no  Meat,  or  flefhy  Subftance  in  their 
Bottoms  ;  this  may  be  planted  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  third  Sort,  at  about  three  or  four  Feet  apart,  and 
will  require  no  other  Treatment,  than  the  keeping  them 
clean  from  Weeds;  the  fecond  Year  they  will  flower, 
and,  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  they  will  ripen  their 
Seeds  in  September ,  and  the  Plants  generally  decay  the 
following  Winter. 

CYNOGLOSSUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  168.  Fourn. 
Inft.R.H.  i^.Fab.  57.  Omphalodes.  Fourn.  140.  Fab. 
59.  [ Kvi/oy\uacro v,  of  Kvvog,  a  Dog,  and  rXco<r<rx,  Gr.  the 
Tongue,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  re¬ 
ferable  a  Dog’s  Tongue].  Hounds  Tongue,  in  French, 
Langue  de  Chien. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

It  hath  a  Funnel- Jh aped  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  with  a 
long  Fube,  and  a  fhort  Brim,  which  is  fightly  cut  into 
five  Paris ,  and  is  fhut  up  at  the  Chaps  ;  this  hath  an  ob¬ 
long  permanent  Empalement ,  cut  into  five  acute  Parts.  Fhe 
Flower  hath  five  fhort  Stamina ,  in  the  Chaps  of  the  Petal , 
terminated  by  roundifh  Summits,  and  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Fube  are  fituated  four  Germen ,  between  which  arifes  a  per¬ 
manent  Style,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  an 
indented  Stigma  ;  the  Empalement  afterward  becomes  four 
Capfules ,  inclofmg  the  four  oval  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seflion  of 
Linnaus* s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Fourne- 
fiort  places  it  in  the  third  Se&ion  of  his  fecond  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Funnel-fhaped  Flower  of 
one  Leaf ,  whofe  Empalement  for  the  mo  ft  part  becomes  the 
Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cynoglossum  ftaminibus  corolla  brevioribus,  foliis 
lato-lanceolatis  tomentcfis  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  134. 
Hounds  Tongue  with  Stamina  fhorter  than  the  Petal, 
and  broad  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  woolly,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cynogloffum  majus 
vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  257.  Common  Greater  Hounds 
Tongue. 

2.  Cynoglossum  ftaminibus  cor  cllam  aeqiiantibus .  Hort. 
Upfal.  33.  Flounds  Tongue  with  Stamina  equaling  the 
Petal.  This  is  the  Cynogloffum  montanum  maximum. 
Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  139.  Greateft  Mountain  Hounds 
Tongue. 

3.  Cynoglossum  foliis  oblongis  tomentofis,  amplexi- 
caulibus,  caule  ramofo,  fpicis  fiorum  longifftmis  fparfis. 
Hounds  Tongue  with  oblong  woolly  Leaves  embracing 
the  Stalks,  a  branching  Stalk,  and  very  long  loofe 
Spikes  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Cynogloffum  Creti- 
cum  latifolium  fcetidum.  C.  B.  P.257.  Broad-leaved  Link¬ 
ing  Hounds  Tongue  of  Crete. 

4.  Cynoglossum  corollis  calyce  duplo  longioribus  fo- 
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His  lanceolatis.  Prod.  Leyd:  406.  Hounds  Tongue  ha¬ 
ving  a  Petal  twice  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  and 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cynogloffum  Creticum , 
argenteo  angufto  folio.  C .  B.  P.  257.  Flounds  Tongue 
of  Crete ,  with  a  narrow  filvery  Leaf. 

5.  Cynoglossum  caule  ramofo  hirfuto,  foliis  lanceola¬ 
tis  afperis ,  floribus  fparfis.  Hounds  Tongue  with  a 
branching  hairy  Stalk,  rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  growing  thinly.  This  is  the  Cynogloffum  Virgi- 
nianum  flore  minimo  albo.  Banifter.  Cat.  Virginia  Hounds 
Tongue  with  a  very  fmall  white  Flower. 

6.  Cynoglossum  caule  ereblo  ramofo,  foliis  lanceola¬ 
tis  fcabris  feffdibus,  fpicis  fiorum  longifftmis.  Hounds 
Tongue  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped 
rough  Leaves  fiting  clofe,  and  very  long  Spikes  to  the 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Omphalodes  Lufitanica  elatior  Cy- 
noglofft  folio.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  140.  Taller  Portugal 
Navelwort  with  a  Hounds  Tongue  Leaf. 

7.  Cynoglossum  foliis  lineari-lauceolatis  glabris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  47.  Hounds  Tongue  with  fmooth,  narrow, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Omphalodes  Lufita¬ 
nica  lini  folio.  Fourn.  Inft.  140.  Portugal  Navelwort  with 
a  Flax  Leaf,  commonly  called  Venus  Navelwort. 

8.  Cynoglossum  repens,  foliis  radicalibus  cordatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  47.  Creeping  Hounds  Tongue,  whofe  lower 
Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped.  This  is  the  Omphalodes  pu- 
mila  verna  fymphyti  folio.  Fourn.  Inft.  140.  Low  Spring 
Navelwort  with  a  Comfry  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Hedges 
and  Foot  Ways  in  many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  ieldom 
admited  into  Gardens  ;  the  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  ufed 
in  Medicine,  which  are  gathered  by  the  Herb  Folks  in 
the  Fields.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  have  a  ftrong 
Odour,  like  that  of  Mice  in  a  Trap.  It  flowers  in  June , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Apennine 
Mountains ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  larger, 
the  Petal  of  the  Flower  is  fnorter,  and  the  Plants  grow 
taller  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  come  earlier  to  flower 
in  the  Spring ;  this  is  equally  hardy  as  the  common 
Sort,  and  where  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  there 
will  be  Plenty  of  the  Plants  arife  without  Care. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Andalufia,  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds  of  this  from  Gibraltar  ;  this  hath  a  tall 
branching  Stalk,  garnifhed  with  oblong  woolly  Leaves, 
which  embrace  the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes,  which  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalk,  and  are  from  fix  to  eight  Inches 
long,  and  the  Flowers  are  thinly  placed  on  one  Side ; 
thefe  are  blue,  ftriped  with  red,  and  appear  in  June. 
The  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Root 
decays. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  and  alfo  in 
the  Ifland  of  Crete  ;  I  received  this  from  Gibraltar ,  with 
thofe  of  the  former  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk, 
little  more  than  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  long,  nar¬ 
row,  filvery  Leaves,  having  no  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side,  and  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks,  which  are  but  thinly  difperfed  on  the  'Side, 
but  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  are  in  fmall  Clufters  ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  purple  Colour,  and  much  longer  than  the 
Empalement ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  four  broad  Buck- 
ler-fhaped  Seeds,  which  are  rough.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the 
Roots  generally  perifh. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  in 
other  northern  Parts  of  America  ;  this  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  branching  Stalk,  near  four  Feet  high.  The  Stalks 
and  Leaves  are  covered  with  rough  Hairs,  the  Branches 
are  fpread  out  on  every_  Side,  and  are  but  thinly  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Leaves,  from  three  to  near  four  Inches  in 
Length,  and  little  more  than  one  Inch  broad  in  the 
Middle,  gradually  leffening  to  both  Ends  ;  they  have 
very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  placed  alternate  ;  the 
Flowers  grow  fcatteringly  toward  the  End  of  the 
Branches  ;  thefe  are  fmall  and  white  ;  they  appear  in 
June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  fmall  Seeds,  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  Autumn,  and  then  the  Plants  decay. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ,  where  it 
was  firft  diftinguifhed  from  the  feventh,  by  Dr.  Four- 

Y  y  y  y  nefort . 
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tiefori <  The  feventh  Sort  had  been  long  before  that 
cultivated  in  the  Gardens  for  Ornament,  by  the  Title 
of  Venus  Navelwort,  but  of  late  Years  that  has_  been 
loft,  and  the  fixth  Sort  is  now  generally  preferved  in  the 
Englifh  Gardens,  and  the  Seeds  are  fold  by  the  Seedi- 
nien  under  that  Title,  and  is  a  much  larger  Plant  than 
the  other,  fo  makes  a  finer  Appearance.  The  Leaves 
of  the  fixth  Sort  are  broad  at  their  Bafe,  and  are  gra¬ 
dually  narrowed  to  the  End  •,  they  are  flightly  covered 
with  Hairs.  The  Stalks  grow  nine  or  ten  Inches  high, 
and  divide  into  many  Branches,  each  being  terminated 
by  a  long  loole  Spike  of  white  Flowers,  Handing  on  fe- 
parate  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  four  umbili- 
cated  Seeds,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Navelwort. 

The  feventh  Sort  feldom  riles  more  than  five  or  fix 
Inches  high  ;  the  Stalks  do  not  branch  near  fo  much  as 
thofe  of  the  fixth.  The  Leaves  are  very  narrow  and 
long,  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  and  lmooth.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  fliort  loole  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
thefe  are  white,  but  fmalier  than  thofe  of  the  other 
Sort,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  of  the  fame  Form. 
This  Plant  was  formerly  titled  Linum  Umbilicatum ,  i.  e. 
umbilicated  Flax,  from  the  Leaves  having  fome  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Flax,  and  the  Seeds  having-  a  Hollow  like  a 
Navel. 

Thefe  are  both  annual  Plants,  and  have  been  com¬ 
monly  fown  in  Gardens,  with  other  low  annual  Flow¬ 
ers  to  adorn  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  but 
thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  often  fail,  efpecially  in  dry  Seafons, 
and  the  autumnal  Plants  always  grow  much  larger, 
than  thofe  which  arife  from  the  Spring  fowing,  and 
come  to  flower  earlier  in  the  Year.  The  Seeds  fhould 
be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for 
they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting,  unlefs  it  is  performed 
while  they  are  young.  The  Plants  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  be  thined  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and 
kept  clean  from  Weeds.  They  flower  in  June  and  Ju¬ 
ly ,  and  the  autumnal  Plants  come  a  Month  earlier  ; 
their  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  low  perennial  Plant,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  of  Spain  and  Portugal , 
where  it  ufually  flowers  about  Cbrijlmas ;  this  hath 
trailing  Branches,  which  put  out  Roots  from  their 
Joints,  whereby  it  propagates  very  fall.  The  Leaves 
are  Heart-lhaped,  of  a  bright  green  Colour,  and  ftand 
upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
loofe  Panicles,  which  arife  from  the  Divifions  of  the 
Stalk  ;  they  are  lhaped  like  thofe  of  Borage,  but  are 
fmalier,  and  of  a  lively  blue  Colour  ;  they  appear  in 
March  and  April ,  and  in  a  cool  fhady  Situation  conti¬ 
nue  great  Part  of  May ,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
Seeds,  but  the  Plants  propagate  themfelves  fo  fall  by 
their  trailing  Branches,  as  to  render  the  Cultivation  of 
them  by  Seeds  unneceflary.  It  delights  in  a  moift  cool 
Situation. 

CYPRIPEDIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  90 6.  Calceolus. 
Pcurn.  Inft.  R.  H.  436.  Lab.  249.  Ladies  Slipper,  in 
French ,  Sabot. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fimple  Spadix.  Lhe  Germen  fits  under  the  Flow¬ 
er ,  ‘which  is  covered  with  a  Spatha ,  or  Sheath.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  have  four  or  five  narrow  Spear-Jhaped  Petals ,  which  ex¬ 
pand.  The  Neftarium ,  which  is  fituated  between  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  is  fwollen  and  hollow ,  in  Shape  of  a  Shoe ,  or  Slipper. 
It  hath  two  fhort  Stamina ,  which  fit  upon  the  Point al,  and 
are  terminated  by  ere  A  Summits ,  which  join  to  the  upper 
Lip  of  the  Neftarium  ;  below  the  Flower ,  is  fixed  a  flender 
contorted  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fhort  Style ,  adhering  to  the 
upper  Lip  of  the  Neftarium ,  crowned  by  an  obfolete  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  blunt  Capfule 
with  three  Corners ,  having  three  Furrows,  three  Valves, 
and  one  Cell ,  which  is  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Se&ion 
or  Linnaus'e,  twentieth  Clafs,  entitled,  Gynandria  Dian- 
dna,  the  Plants  of  this  Clafs  and  Section  have  two  Sta- 
mma  fixed  to  the  Style.  Lournefort  places  it  in  the  third 
section  of  his  eleventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
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with  an  anomalous  Flower  of  many  Leaves ,  whofe  Empale - 
ment  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cypripedium  radicibus  fibrofis,  foliis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis  caulinis.  Aft.  Upfal.  1740.  Ladies  Slipper  with  fi¬ 
brous  Roots,  and  the  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  oval  and 
Spear-fhaped.  This  is  the  Calceolus  Maria.  Ger. 

Our  Ladies  Slipper. 

2.  Cypripedium  fcapo  unifloro ,  foliis  oblongis glabris 
petalis  avguftis  acuminatis.  Ladies  Slipper  with  one  Flow¬ 
er  in  a  Sheath,  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  and  very  nar¬ 
row  pointed  Petals.  This  is  the  Calceolus  Maria  luteus. 
Mor.  II.  R.  Blof.  Yellow  Ladies  Slipper. 

3.  Cypripedium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  venofis  hirfutis , 
flore  maximo.  Ladies  Slipper  with  oblong,  oval,  veined 
Leaves,  which  are  hairy,  and  a  very  large  Flower.  This 
is  the  Calceolus  flore  majore.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  437.  La¬ 
dies  Slipper  with  a  larger  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  (hady.  Woods 
in  the  North  of  England.  I  found  it  in  the  Park  of  Bo¬ 
rough  Hall ,  in  Lancafhire ,  the  Seat  of  the  late  Robert 
Fenwick ,  Efq.  It  hath  a  Root  compofed  of  many  flefliy 
Fibres,  from  which  arife,  in  the  Spring,  two,  three,  or 
more  Stalks,  in  Proportion  to  the  Strength  of  the  Root; 
thefe  grow  nine  or  ten  Inches  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having  a  few  longitu¬ 
dinal  Veins  ;  in  the  Bofom  of  one  of  the  upper  Leaves, 
is  inclofed  the  Flower  Bud,  which  is  fupported  by  a 
flender  Foot  Stalk,  which  generally  turns  a  little  on  one 
Side.  The  Flower  hath  four,  dark, -purple  Petals,  placed 
in  form  of  a  Crofs,  which  fpread  wide  open.  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  the  large  hollow  Neftarium,  almoft 
as  large  as  a  Bird’s  Egg,  ffiaped  like  a  wooden  Shoe,  of 
a  pale  yellowifti  Colour,  with  a  few  brown  Streaks  ;  the 
Opening  is  covered  with  two  Ears,  the  upper  one  is  ten¬ 
der,  white,  and  fpoted  with  purple  ;  the  lower  is  thick, 
and  of  an  herbaceous  Colour.  The  Flowers  appear  a- 
bout  the  End  of  May ,  and  the  Stalks  decay  early  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and 
other  Parts  of  North  America ;  this  hath  longer  and 
fmoother  Leaves  than  the  former.  The  two  Side  Petals 
of  the  Flower  are  long,  narrow,  and  terminate  in  acute 
Points,  and  are  wreathed,  or  undulated  on  their  Sides. 
The  Neftarium  is  oblong,  and  narrower  than  in  the 
firft  Sort,  and  is  yellow,  fpoted  with  brownilh  red.  The 
Stalks  rife  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  America ,  where  the 
Inhabitants  call  it  Moccafin  Flower ;  this  rifes  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high.  The  Leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval 
Form,  and  are  deeply  veined.  The  Flower  is  large,  of 
a  redifh  brown  Colour,  marked  with  a  few  purple  Veins. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  the  End  of  May. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  with  Difficulty  preferved  in  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  they  muft  be  planted  in  a  loamy  Soil,  and  in  a 
Situation  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  only. 
They  muft  be  procured  from  the  Places  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grow,  for  they  cannot  be  propagated  in  Gardens. 
The  Roots  fhould  be  feldom  removed,  for  tranfplanting 
them  prevents  their  flowering. 

CYSTICAPNOS.  See  Fumaria. 

CYTISO  GENISTA.  See  Spartium. 

CYTISUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  785.  Lourn.  Infl.R.  H. 
647.  Lab.  416.  [fo  called  from  Cythos,  an  Idand  in  the 
Archipelago ,  where  it  grew  in  great  Plenty].  Bafe  Tree 
Trefoil,  in  French ,  Citife. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  a  Butterfly  Flower ,  with  a  fhort  Bell-fliaped 
Empalement  of  one  Leaf  \  divided  in  two  Lips,  the  upper 
being  bifid  and  acute,  the  under  indented  in  three  Parts. 
Lhe  Standard  of  the  Flower  is  rifling,  oval ,  and  reflexed  on 
the  Sides.  Lhe  Wings  are  obtufe,  ere  ft,  and  the  Length 
of  the  Standard.  Lhe  Keel  is  bellied  and  acute.  It  hath 
ten  Stamina,  nine  joined ,  and  one  ftanding  feparate,  termi¬ 
nated  by  rifing  Summits.  It  hath  an  oblong  Germen ,  fup¬ 
porting  a  Jingle  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  Lhe 
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Cermen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  blunt  Pod ,  narrow  at 
the  Bafe ,  filled  with  Kidney- floated  flated  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Setflion 
of  Linnaeus's  feventeenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Diadclphia  De- 
candria ,  from  the  Flowers  having  ten  Stamina,  divided 
into  two  Parts.  Fournefort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  twenty  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  leguminous  Flower ,  with  three 
Leaves  growing  upon  each  Foot  Stalk . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Cytisus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ,  racemis  brevioribus 
pendulis,  caule  arboreo.  Cytifus  with  oblong  oval  Leaves, 
Ihort  Spikes  of  Flowers  hanging  downward,  and  a  Tree¬ 
like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cytijus  Alpinus  latifolius ,  fiore 
racemofo  pendulo.  Fourn.  Infi.  R.  LI.  648.  Broad  leaved 
Cytifus  of  the  Alps ,  with  pendulous  Bunches  of  Flowers, 
commonly  called  Laburnum. 

2.  Cytisus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  racemis  longioribus 
pendulis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Cytifus  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  long  pendulous  Bunches  of  Flowers,  and  a 
fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cytifus  Alpinus  angufiifolius , 
fiore  racemofo  pendulo  longiore.  Fourn.  Lnfi.  R.  H.  648. 
Narrow  leaved  Cytifus  of  the  Alps,  with  longer  pendu¬ 
lous  Bunches  of  Flowers,  commonly  called  long  fpiked 
Laburnum. 

3.  Cytisus  racemis  fimplicibus  ereblis ,  foliolis  cvato- 
cblongis.  Hort.  Cliff.  354.  Cytifus  with  fingle  ered 
Bunches  of  Flowers,  and  oval  oblong  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Cytifus  glaber  nigricans.  C.  B.  P.  390.  Blackifh 
fmooth  Cytifus. 

4.  Cytisus  villofus ,  foliolis  cuneiformibus  perennanti- 
bus ,  caulibus  ramoflfflmis ,  racemis  terminalibus.  Hairy 
Cytifus  with  Wedge-ihaped  fmall  Leaves,  which  are  pe¬ 
rennial,  and  very  branching  Stalks,  terminated  by  loofe 
Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Cytifus  Canarienfis ,  fem- 
pervirens  &  incanus.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  103.  Evergreen 
hoary  Cytifus  of  the  Canary  Iflands. 

5.  Cytisus  racemis  ereblis ,  calycibus  brablea  triplici 

aublis,  foliis  floralibus  fefilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  Cytifus 

with  ered  Bunches  of  Flowers,  three  Laminae  under 
the  Empalement,  and  the  Leaves  on  the  Flower  Branches 
fiting  clofe.  This  is  the  Cytifus  glabris ,  foliis  fubrotun- 
dis,  pediculis  brevifflmis.  C.  B.  P.  390.  Smooth  Cytifus 
with  roundiih  Leaves,  and  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  com¬ 
monly  called  by  Gardeners,  Cytifus  fecundus  Clufii. 

6.  Cytisus  hirfutus ,  foliolis  ovatis ,  floribus  later ali- 
bus ,  caule  ere  bio  fruticofo.  Hairy  Cytifus  with  fmall  oval 
Leaves,  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Branches,  and  an  upright  Ihrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Cytifus  hirfutus.  J.  B.  1.  372.  Hairy  Cytifus ,  common¬ 
ly  called  Evergreen  Cytifus  of  Naples. 

7.  Cytisus  floribus  fubfeffllibus,  foliis  tomentofls,  cau¬ 
libus  herbaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  740.  Cytifus  with  Flow¬ 
ers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  woolly  Leaves,  and  an 
herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cytifus  humilis  argent eus 
angufiifolius.  Fourn.  Infi.  648.  Low  filvery  Cytifus  ha¬ 
ving  narrow  Leaves. 

8.  Cytisus  floribus  capitatis ,  ramis  decumbentibus. 
Prod.Leyd.  376.  Cytifus  with  Flowers  colleded  in  Heads, 
and  Branches  lying  on  the  Ground.  This  is  the  Cytifus 
fupinus  foliis  infra  &  filiquis  molli  lanugine  pubefcentibus. 
C.  B.  P.  390.  Low  Cytifus  with  the  under  Side  of  the 
Leaves,  and  Pods  covered  with  a  foft  Down. 

9.  Cytisus  floribus  later  alibus,  foliis  hirfutis ,  caule 
ereblo  ftriato.  Sauv.  Monfp.  161.  Cytifus  with  Flowers 
growing  on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  hairy  Leaves,  and 
an  upright  ftriated  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cytifus  Monfpefu- 
lanus ,  medica  folio,  filiquis  dense  congeftis  &  villofls.  Fourn. 
Infi.  648.  Cytifus  of  Montpelier  with  a  medick  Leaf,  and 
hairy  Pods  colleded  in  thick  Bunches. 

10.  Cytisus  ramis  humifufls  albidis,  floribus  capitatis 
terminalibus,  foliolis  ov  alibus  glabris  aggeftis.  Sauv.  Monfp. 
190.  Cytifus  with  proftrate  Branches,  which  are  white  ; 
Flowers  colleded  in  Heads,  terminating  the  Branches, 
and  fmall,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves  growing  in  Clufters. 
This  is  the  Cytifus  foliis  incanis  anguftis  quafl  complicatis. 
C.  B.  P.  390.  Hoary  narrow  leaved  Cytifus  with  com¬ 
plicated  Leaves. 

11.  Cyt  is  us  caule  ereblo  fruticofo,  ramofo  foliolis  ovatis 
glabris,  floribus  capitatis  terminalibus.  Cytifus  with  a  Ihrub- 
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by  ered  branching  Stalk,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  colleded  in  Heads  terminating  the  Branches. 
The  Siberian  Cytifus. 

12.  Cytisus  floribus  capitatis,  foliolis  ovato-cblongis , 
caule  fruticofo.  Cytifus  with  Flowers  colleded  in  Heads, 
oblong  oval  Leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  commonly 
called  Tartarian  Cytifus. 

13.  Cytisus  caule  ereblo  fruticofo,  foliolis  cuneiformi¬ 
bus  emarginatis,  floribus  fimplicibus  alaribus.  Cytifus  with 
a  fhrubby  ered  Stalk,  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  indented,  and  fingle  Flowers  growing  on  the  Sides 
of  the  Branches. 

14.  Cytisus  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  tomentofls,  flo¬ 
ribus  fpicatis  alaribus  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Cytifus  with 
narrow  Spear-fhaped  woolly  Leaves,  Flowers  growing 
in  Spikes  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  very  long 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cytifus  Africanus  hirfutus,  an- 
guftifolius.  Olden.  Hairy  narrow  leaved  African  Cytifus. 

15.  Cytisus  racemis  latera'libus  ftriblis,  ramis  angula- 
tis,  foliolis  cuneiformibus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  740.  Cytifus 
with  lateral  Bunches  of  Flowers,  angular  Branches,  and 
Wedge-fhaped  fmall  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cytifus  Abthio- 
picus,  fubrotundis  incanis  minoribus  foliis ,  floribus  parvis 
luteis .  Pluk.  Aim.  128.  Ethiopian  Cytifus  with  fmaller, 
roundiih,  hoary  Leaves,  and  a  fmall  yellow  Flower. 

16.  Cytisus  racemis  axillaribus  ereblis,  foliolis  fub- 
lanceolatis  tomentofls ,  intermedio  longius  petiolato.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  357.  Cytifus  with  ered  Spikes  of  Flowers  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  woolly,  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  one  being  the  longed.  This  is  the  Cytifus  arbor ef- 
cens,  frublu  eduli  albo.  Plum.  Cat.  19.  Tree  Cytifus  with 
white  eatable  Fruit,  commonly  called  Pigeon  Pea  in 
America. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  broad  leaved  Laburnum , 
which  was  formerly  in  greater  Plenty  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens  than  at  prefent ;  for  Cnee  the  fecond  Sort  hath 
been  introduced,  it  has  almoft  turned  this  out ;  the 
Spikes  of  Flowers  being  much  longer,  they  make  a 
Cner  Appearance  when  they  are  in  flower,  which  has 
occafioned  their  being  more  generally  cultivated  ;  but 
the  firft  grows  to  be  the  largeft  Tree,  and  the  Wood  of 
it  is  very  hard,  of  a  fine  Colour,  and  will  polifh  very 
well  •,  it  approaches  near  to  green  Ebony,  fo  is  by  the 
French,  titled,  Ebony  of  the  Alps,  and  is  there  ufed  for 
many  Kinds  of  Furniture  ;  but  in  England  there  are  few 
of  thefe  Trees  which  have  been  fuffered  to  ftand  long 
enough  to  arrive  to  any  confiderable  Size  ;  for  as  they 
have  been  only  confidered  as  an  ornamental  Tree,  fo 
the  frequent  Alterations  which  moft  of  the  Gardens  in 
England  have  undergone,,  have  occafioned  their  being 
rooted  out,  where- ever  they  were  growing  ;  but  in  fome 
of  the  old  Gardens  in  Scotland ,  where  they  have  been 
permited  to  ftand,  there  are  large  Trees  of  this  Kind, 
which  are  fit  to  cut  down  for  the  ufe  of  the  Timber.  I 
have  feen  two  old  Trees  of  it  in  Gardens,  which  were 
more  than  a  Yard  in  girt,  at  fix  Feet  from  the  Ground, 
and  thefe  had  been  broken  and  abufed,  otherwife  might 
have  been  much  larger.  They  grow  very  faft,  and  are 
extremely  hardy,  fo  may  be  well  worth  propagating 
upon  poor  lhallow  Soils,  and  in  expofed  Situations. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ifiueenfberry  fowed  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Seeds  of  this  Tree,  upon  the  Side  of  the 
Downs,  at  his  Seat  near  AmeJbury,  in  Wilijhire,  where 
the  Situation  was  very  much  expofed,  and  the  Soil  fo 
lhallow,  as  that  few  Trees  would  grow  there,  yet  in 
this  Place  the  young  Trees  were  twelve  Feet  high  in 
four  Years  Growth,  fo  became  a  Shelter  to  the  other 
Plantations,  for  which  Purpofe  they  were  defigned  ;  but 
the  Hares  and  Rabbits  are  great  Enemies  to  thefe  Trees, 
by  barking  them  in  Winter,  fo  that  where  thefe  Trees 
are  cultivated,  they  Ihould  be  fenced  from  thefe  Animals. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  the  Trees  produce  in  great  Plenty  •,  if  thefe  are 
fown  upon  a  common  Bed  of  Earth  in  March,  the 
Plants  will  appear  by  the  Middle,  or  End  of  April,  and 
will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  during  the  following  Summer,  and  if  the  Plants 
are  too  clofe  together,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  the 
Autumn  following,  either  into  a  Nurfery  where  they 
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may  grow  a  Year  or  two  to  get  Strength,  or  into  the 
lhaces  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  where  Peo¬ 
ple  would  cultivate  them  for  their  Wood,  it  will  be  the 
belt  Way  to  fow  the  Seeds  upon  the  Spot  where  they 
are  intended  to  grow,  becaufe  thefe  Trees  fend  out  long 
thick  flefhv  Roots  to  a  great  Diftance,  which  will  pe¬ 
netrate  Gravel  or  Rocks,  and  if  thefe  Roots  are  cut  or 
broken,  it  greatly  retards  their  Growth-,  therefore 
when  they  are  not  fown  upon  the  intended  Spot,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  thither  young,  otherwife  they  will 
not  grow  to  near  the  Size  though  where  they  are  only 
defigned  for  Ornament,  the  removing  the  Plants  twice 
will  fbop  their  Growth,  and  caufe  them  to  be  more  pro  • 
duclive  of  Flowers  ;  but  all  Trees  intended  fori  imber, 
are  much  better  fown  on  the  Ground,  than  if  they  are 
tranfplanted. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Trees  are  permited  to  fcatter  in 
Winter,  the  Plants  will  rife  in  great  Plenty  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  fo  that  a  few  Trees  will  foon  fupply  any 
Perfon  with  a  fufheient  Number  of  the  Plants. 

Thefe  Trees  flower  in  May,  at  which  Time  they 
make  a  fine  Appearance,  their  Branches  being  general¬ 
ly  loaded  with  long  Strings  of  yellow  Flowers,  which 
hang  down  from  every  Part.  1'he  Seeds  grow  in  long 
Pods  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  There  is  a  Variety  of 
both  thefe  Trees  with  variegated  Leaves,  which  fome 
Perlons  are  fond  of  cultivating  ;  but  this  is  only  to  be 
done  by  Cutings  or  Layers,  for  the  Seeds  of  thefe  will 
produce  Plants  with  green  Leaves ;  the  Cutings  flhould 
be  planted  in  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to  fall, 
and  the  Plants  mult  have  a  poor  Soil,  for  in  good 
Ground  they  are  apt  to  become  plain. 

If  the  firft  Sort  comes  to  be  confidered  as  a  ufeful 
Wood  which  there  is  no  Reafon  to  doubt  it  may  be,  it 
may  be  planted  in  large  Clumps  in  Parks,  where  they 
will  be  very  ornamental,  and  I  am  certain,  from  long 
Experience,  that  this  Tree,  will  thrive  upon  many  Soils, 
and  in  fuch  Situations  as  few  other  Trees  will  make  any 
Progrefs;  the  Objection  to  fencing  is  the  fame  here,  as 
for  any  other  Trees,  for  where  everPlantations  are  made, 
if  they  are  not  well  fecured  from  Animals,  they  will 
not  anfwer  the  Defign  of  the  Planters. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  nar¬ 
rower  Leaves,  longer  Bunches  of  Flowers,  and  the 
Trees  do  not  grow  fo  large  and  ftrong,  this  Difference 
I  find  is  con  ft  ant  from  Seed.  There  is  another  Sort 
mentioned  by  Fournefort,  with  Ihorter  Bunches  of  Flow¬ 
ers  than  either  of  thefe,  one  Tree  of  which  Kind  I 
thought  I  had  found  in  a  Garden;  the  Bunches  of  the 
Flowers  upon  this  Tree  were  clofe  and  almoft  round  ; 
but  I  flowed  the  Seeds  of  it,  and  the  Plants  proved  to 
be  only  the  common  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujiria ,  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  at  preflent  is  pretty  rare  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens  -,  it  was  formerly  in  fome  of  the  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  heie,  but  had  been  long  loft,  till  a  few  Years  ago, 
when  I  procured  the  Seeds  from  Abroad,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Gardens,  where  the  Plants  have 
flowered  and  produced  ripe  Seeds,  which  have  been  com¬ 
municated  to  leveral  curious  Perlons. 

This  Shrub  feldom  rifles  more  than  three  or  four  Feet 
high  in  England  ;  it  naturally  puts  out  many  lateral 
B;  ^.riches  near  the  Ground,  which  fpread  out  on  every 
Side,  fo  as  to  form  a  low  ihrubby  Bulb,  fo  is  with  Dif¬ 
ficulty  raifed  to  a  Stem:  The  Branches  are  very  (lender 
and  their  Ends  are  frequently  killed  if  the  Winter  is 
fevere  •,  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  oblong,  oval  Leaves, 
growing  by  1  hrees  on  each  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  equal 
in  Size,  and  of  a  dark  green  Colour;  the  Branches  grow 
er^^t,  and  are  terminated  by  Spikes  of  yellow  F’lowers, 
about  four  or  five  Inches  in  Length,  handing  upright, 
and  as  all  the  Branches  are  thus  terminated,  fo  when 
the  Shrubs  are  in  flower,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance; 
it  flowers  in  July ,  after  molt  of  the  other  Sorts  are 
palt,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  flown  upon  a  Bed  of 
fight  Earth  in  March ,  covering  them  about  one  third 
of  an  Inch  with  fine  fereened  Mould  ;  in  the  Begining 
of  May  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  they  mult  be 
carefully  weeded,  and  during  the  following  Summer 
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they  muff:  conftantly  be  kept  clean,  which  is  all  the 
Culture  they  require  till  Aucumn,  when  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  arch  the  Bed  over  with  Hoops,  that  in  frofty 
Weather,  the  Plants,  may  be  covered  with  Mats,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  tender  Shoots  from  being  killed;  for  as  thefe 
young  Plants  are  apt  to  continue  growing  later  in  the 
Autumn,  than  thole  which  are  become  woody,  fo  they 
are  much  more  fufceptible  of  Cold,  therefore  where 
there  is  not  fome  Care  taken  to  cover  them,  if  the  Win¬ 
ter  fhould  prove  fevere,  many  of  them  may  be  entirely 
deftroyed,  and  the  others  killed  to  the  Ground.  The 
Spring  following,  after  the  Danger  of  hardFroft  is  over, 
the  Plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted 
out  at  the  Diftance  of  one  Foot,  Row  from  Row,  and  j 
fix  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  this  fhould  be  in  a 
Iheltered  Situation,  and  as  thefe  Plants  do  not  fhoot  till 
late  in  the  Spring,  fo  they  need  not  be  tranfplanted  be¬ 
fore  the  End  of  March,  or  the  Begining  of  April,  and 
if  the  Seafon  fhould  then  prove  warm  and  dry,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  the  Plants  fome  Water  to  fettle  the 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  if  the  Drought  continue,  and 
the  Waterings  are  three  times  repeated  at  a  Week’s  Inter¬ 
val  from  each,  it  will  be  of  Service  to  the  Plants.  After 
they  have  taken  new  Root,  they  will  require  no  farther 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  conftantly  clean  from  Weeds, 
in  this  Nurfery  the  Plants  may  remain  two  Years,  in 
which  Time  they  will  have  acquired  Strength  enough 
to  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

1  here  is  a  h  igure  of  this  Shrub  exhibited  in  the  1 1 7th 
Plate  of  my  Figures  of  Plants.  > 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Hands, 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  firft  brought  to  England-,  this 
being  a  Native  of  warm  Countries,  is  too  tender  to  live 
through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  here,  but  requires 
only  a  common  Shelter  of  a  Green-houfe,  and  will  thrive 
in  Inch  Places  where  Myrtles  and  Amomum  Plinii  do 
well.  This  is  a  very  bufhy  Shrub,  which  rifles  with 
tough  pliable  Stalks  to  the  Fleight  of  eight  or  ten  Feet, 
fending  out  many  (lender  hairy  Branches,  which  are  ve¬ 
ry  cloiely  garnilhed  with  fmall  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves, 
placed  by  threes  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  thefe  are  of  a  dark 
green  and  are  very  hairy  ;  the  Branches  are  terminated 
by  clofe  fhort  Bunches  of  bright  yellow  Flowers,  thefe 
come  out  in  May,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  lhort 
hairy  Seed  Pods,  which  ripen  in  Auguji. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  up¬ 
on  a  very  temperate  hot  Bed  in  March,  which  will  brino- 
up  the  Plants  in  a  lhort  Time;  fo  in  three  Weeks  after 
they  may  be  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  fmall  Halfpenny 
Pot,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed,  juft  to  forward  their  taking  frelh  Root ; 
then  they  fhould  be  inured  gradually  to  the  open  Air, 
and  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  May ,  they  lhould  be 
placed  abroad  in  a  Iheltered  Situation,  and  afterward 
treated  in  the  fame  Way,  as  other  hardyKinds  of  Green- 
houfe  Plants. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
the  Nurfery  Gardens,  as  an  ornamental  flowering 
Shrub  by  the  Title  of  Cytifus  fecundus  Clufii ,  which  is 
a  great  Miftake,  for  the  tenth  Species  here  enu¬ 
merated,  is  the  fecond  of  Clufius.  This  rifles  with 
a  woody  Stalk,  puting  out  many  Branches  which  are 
covered  with  a  brownilh  Bark,  and  garnilhed  by  obverfe 
oval  fmall  Leaves  growing  by  Threes  on  very  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  fhort  Spikes 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour,  and  appear  in  June ,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
lhort  broad  Pods,  which  contain  one  Row  of  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Auguji.  Thefe  Shrubs 
will  rile  to  the  Fleight  of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  and  be¬ 
come  very  bufhy,  they  are  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive 
in  any  Situation,  and  upon  almoft  any  Soil,  which  is 
not  too  wet.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
may  be  fown  upon  a  common  Bed  of  light  Earth  in 
the  Spring,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds  the  following 
Summer;  and  in  Autumn  the  Plants  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  a  Nurfery  in  Rows,  one  Foot  apart,  and 
at  fix  Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  two  Years  to  acquire  Strength,  and  fhould  then 
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be  removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
grow. 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  a  foft  ffirubby  Stalk,  dividing 
into  many  Branches,  which  grow  eredt,  and  frequently 
rife  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet  ;  the  Stalks  and 
Leaves  of  this  are  very  hairy,  the  Leaves  are  oval, 
growing  three  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  and  are  placed 
clofely  on  the  Branches  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  in  fhort  Bunches  ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  appear  in  June ,  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  long,  narrow,  hairy  Pods,  with  one  Row  of  Kidney- 
ffiaped  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  September. 

This  Sort,  of  late  Years,  has  been  much  cultivated  in 
the  Nurfery  Gardens  near  London ,  by  the  Title  of  ever¬ 
green  Cytifus  of  Naples  ;  but  as  in  fevere  Froft  thefe 
Shrubs  are  killed,  fo  they  are  not  proper  for  every  Situa¬ 
tion,  therefore  Ihould  only  be  planted  on  a  dry  Soil,  and 
in  warm  Situations ;  they  are  alfo  very  difficult  to  re¬ 
move,  when  grown  to  any  Size,  for  they  ffioot  long 
Roots  deep  into  the  Ground,  and  when  thefe  are  broken, 
the  Plants  feldom  furvive  it.  This  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  diredled  for  the 
third  Sort.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  and  in  Italy  ;  I  received  this  from  Verona ,  near 
y/hich  Place  it  grows  in  Plenty.  This  is  a  low  peren¬ 
nial  Plant,  which  puts  out  feveral  weak  Stalks  from  the 
Root,  which  fpread  on  the  Ground,  and  are  from  fix 
to  eight  Inches  long,  garniffied  with  fmall  filvery  Leaves 
growing  by  Threes;  theFlowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Stalks,  two  or  three  growing  together  up¬ 
on  ffiort  Foot  Stalks  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and 
appear  in  July  ;  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  very  warm, 
they  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  ffiould  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  in  a 
warm  Border,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain  ;  for  as 
they  have  commonly  one  downright  Root,  fo  they  fel¬ 
dom  live  if  they  are  tranfplanted.  The  Plants  require 
no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  the  fecond  Year  they  will  flower. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  Italy ,  and 
Spain ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  from  whofe  downright 
Root,  proceed  feveral  weak  Branches,  which  trail  up¬ 
on  the  Ground,  and  extend  to  the  Length  of  eight  or 
ten  Inches ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  Leaves, 
placed  by  Threes  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they 
are  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  but  fmooth  above  ;  the 
Flowers  are  collected  in  Heads  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks, 
having  a  Clufter  of  Leaves  under  them  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  the  latter  End  of  June 
in  warm  Seafons ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  woolly 
Pods,  containing  one  Row  of  fmall  Kidney-ffiaped 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  September.  This  Plant  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  ffiould  be  fown  where  they  are 
to  remain,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
feventh  Sort. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier  ; 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  four  or  five  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  which  are  ftreaked  or 
furrowed ;  thefe  are  garniffied  with  oval  hairy  Leaves ; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  ;  they  appear  in  June ,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  hairy  Pods,  which  ripen  in  September. 
This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
third  Sort. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier ; 
this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  a  ftrong  downright  Root, 
fending  out  many  tough  ligneous  Branches,  which 
fpread  flat  on  the  Ground,  and  extend  to  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  in  Length,  having  a  white  Bark,  dividing  into 
many  fmaller;  thefe  are  garniffied  by  very  fmall  Trefoil 
Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  the  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  ;  three  or 
four  together  ;  they  are  but  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  inclining  to  an  Orange  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in 
July,  and  in  very  warm  Seafons,  are  fucceeded  by 
ffiort  Pods,  containing  three  or  four  Kidney-ffiaped 
Seeds  in  each.  This  Sort  is  propagated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  feventh. 
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The  eleventh  Sort  came  originally  from  Siberia  j  this 
is  a  low  Shrub,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  three 
Feet  high  in  England ,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches, 
which  are  garniffied  by  oval  fmooth  Leaves,  having 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in 
Clufters  or  Heads  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe 
are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  appear  the  End  of  March , 
or  the  Begining  of  April,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by 
Pods  in  England.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the 
other  Sorts,  but  requires  a  cool  Situation ;  for  the  Plants 
are  fubjedt  to  fhoot  upon  the  firft  mild  Weather  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  fo  are  often  cut  down  by  the  Frofts  in 
March,  which  fometimes  kills  the  Shoots  down  to  the 
old  Wood. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Fartary,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at 
Peterjburgh ,  from  whence  many  of  the  curious  Gardens 
in  Europe  have  been  furniffied  with  the  Seeds.  This 
hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  near  four  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  Branches  with  a  green  Bark,  which 
are  clofely  garniffied  by  oblong  oval  fmooth  Leaves, 
which  are  of  a  hoary  green  Colour ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  clofe  Heads  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
having  a  Clufter  of  Leaves  under  them ;  they  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  in  May  ;  thefe  are 
fometimes  fucceeded  by  ffiort  woolly  Pods,  containing 
three  or  four  fmall  Kidney-ffiaped  Seeds  in  each.  This 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  ffiould  be  fown  early  in 
the  Spring,  on  a  Border  of  ftrong  Ground  expofed  to 
the  Eaft ;  for  if  they  are  fown  where  they  have  full 
Sun,  the  Plants  will  not  thrive.  This  requires  a  cold 
Situation  and  a  pretty  ftrong  Soil,  otherwife  it  will  not 
thrive. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Algiers , 
from  whence  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  brought  the  Seeds, 
which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  This  rifes  with 
a  foft  ffirubby  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet, 
puting  out  many  flender  Branches  on  every  Side  ;  thefe 
are  garniffied  with  fmall  Wedge-ffiaped  Leaves,  which 
are  indented  at  the  Top,  of  a  dark  green  and  fmooth  ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  Angle  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  thefe  are  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow  ;  they 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  Pods 
containing  three  or  four  Kidney-ffiaped  Seeds,  which 
ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Sort  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the 
open  Air  through  the  Winter  in  England ,  therefore  the 
Plants  mult  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  thofe  of  the 
fourth  Sort,  and  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame 
Manner. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  ;  this 
rifes  with  weak  Stalks  about  five  Feet  high,  which  fend 
out  a  few  Side  Branches  which  grow  eredt,  and  are 
thinly  garniffied  by  narrow  Spear- ffiaped  Trefoil  Leaves 
which  are  woolly,  ftanding  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the 
Flowers  grow  in  clofe  Spikes,  upon  long  naked  Foot 
Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  appear  in  July , 
but  do  not  produce  Seeds  here.  This  requires  the  fame 
Treatment  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  weak  ffirubby  Stalk  near  fix  Feet 
high,  fending  out  weak  angular  Branches,  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Broom ;  thefe  are  garniffied  by  Wedge- 
ffiaped  fmall  Leaves  growing  by  Threes.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  flender  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour. 
They  appear  in  June  and  July,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded 
by  Pods  here.  This  mull  be  propagated  and  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  fourth  Sort. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of 
America  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ffirubby  Stalk  eight  or  ten 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  which  are 
garniffied  by  Spear-ffiaped  woolly  Leaves,  placed  by 
Threes  on  each  Pedicle  ;  that  in  the  Middle  having  a 
diftindt  Foot  Stalk,  the  two  Side  Lobes  growing  clofe 
to  the  principal  Foot  Stalk.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  fometimes  Angle,  at 
other  Times  in  Clufters ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  and  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common  La¬ 
burnum  \  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  hairy  Pods  about  three 
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Inches  long,  which  are  Sickle-fhaped,  ending  with  a 
jono-  acute  Point;  thefe  fwell  at  the  Place  where  each 
Seed  is  lodged,  the  Seeds  are  roundifh,  a  little  inclined 
to  a  Kidney  Shape.  Thefe  Seeds  are  efteemed  an  excel¬ 
lent  Food  for  Pigeons  in  America ,  from  whence  it  had 

the  Title  of  Pigeon  Pea.  . 

This  Plant  grows  only  in  very  warm  Countries,  io 
cannot  be  preferved  in  England ,  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a 
warm  Stove.  It  rifes  eafily  from  Seeds  in  a  hot  Bed, 
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and  will  grow  three  or  four  Feet  high  the  firft  Year, 
provided  they  have  a  proper  Heat,  and  the  fecond  Year 
they  will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds.  The  Plants  muft 
be  placed  in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame 
Countries:  They  fhould  have  but  little  Water  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  Summer  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of 
free  Air  admited  to  them  in  warm  Weather. 


DAL 


DAM 


Daffodil.  See  Narciflus. 
DAISIES.  See  Beilis. 


DALECHAMPIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1022.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  17.  Lab.  38. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plunder,  in  Ho¬ 
nour  to  the  Memory  of  Jacobus  I)  ale  champ,  who  was  a 
curious  Botanift. 

The  Charafters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant  •,  the 
Flowers  have  a  double  Involucrum ,  eompofed  of  fever al  nar¬ 
row  Leaves  armed  with  Jlinging  Hairs  the  male  Flowers 
have  a  rough  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  \  which  is  coloured  \ 
they  have  no  Petals,  but  many  Stamina  which  arife  at  dif¬ 
ferent  Limes,  terminated  by  Lwin  Summits.  The  female 
Flowers  have  a  roundifh  three  cornered  Germen  fupporting 
cne  ere  ft  Style,  divided  into  a  Fork  at  the  Lop,  in  the 
Middle  of  which  is  fituated  the  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  round  three  cornered  Capfule ,  which  is 
fmooth,  having  three  Cells ,  each  containing  one  roundifh 
Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Limans' s  twenty-third  Clafs,  entitled,  Polygamia  Mg- 
ncccia ;  the  Plants  of  this  Clafs  and  Section  have  male 
and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  in  England,  viz. 

Dal  echampia  foliis  trilobis  glabris ,  floribus  axillari- 
bus  caule  volubili.  Dalechampia  with  fmooth  trifoliate 
Leaves,  Flowers  growing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches, 
and  a  twining  Stalk.  This  is  the  Dalechampia  fcandens , 
lupuli  foliis ,  fruftu  tricocco  glabro,  calyce  hifpido.  Houfl. 
Mff.  Climbing  Dalechampia  with  Hop  Leaves,  a  three 
feeded  fmooth  Fruit,  and  a  rough  Empalement. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the  Seeds,  which  fucceed- 
ed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  the  Plants  have  flow¬ 
ered  and  perfedted  their  Seeds.  This  muft  be  a  different 
Plant  from  that  which  Plumier  found  growing  in  Mar- 
tinico ,  or  he  has  taken  the  Involucrum  for  the  Seed  Vef- 
fel  by  his  Title  of  it,  for  he  calls  it  fruftu  tricocco  hifpi¬ 
do  ;  whereas  this  hath  a  fmooth  Fruit,  with  a  hifpid 
Empalement. 

It  hath  a  Root  eompofed  of  many  Fibres,  which  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  great  Diftance,  from  which  arife  feveral  weak 
twining  Stalks,  which  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Plants,  and  mount  up  to  a  confiderable 
Height  *,  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  one  tri¬ 
foliate  Leaf,  or  more  properly  by  a  Leaf  divided  into 
three  Lobes,  for  thefe  are  joined  together  at  their  Bafe  ; 
they  aie  fmooth,  the  two  Side  Lobes  are  oblique  to  the 
Mid-rib,  but  the  middle  one  is  equal.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  three  or  four 
growing  upon  each  Foot  Stalk  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  male, 
and  others  female ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour, * 
and  fmall,  fo  make  no  Appearance  ;  they  have  each  a 
double  Involucrum,  made  up  of  two  Orders  of  Leaves, 
which  are  narrow,  and  armed  with  fmall  briftly  Flairs^ 


which  fling  the  Hands  of  thofe  who  unwarily  touch 
them  ;  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules, 
having  three  prominent  Lobes  which  are  fmooth,  each 
inclofing  a  fingle  Seed. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  early  in  the  Spring  on  a  hot  Bed  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  three  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  leparate  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being  careful  to  fereen  them 
from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after 
which  Time  the  Glafles  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  raifed 
every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Weather, 
to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants  *,  they  muft  alfo  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  for  they  naturally  grow  in  moift 
Places.  When  the  Plants  have  grown  fo  large  as  to  fill 
thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  larger  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the 
Stove  •,  where  they  muft  be  fupported  either  with  Stakes, 
or  a  Trellis,  round  which  they  will  twine,  and  rife  to 
the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet. 

Thefe  Plants  muft  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  Stove, 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  Air  in  this 
Country,  even  in  the  Summer  Seafon  ;  therefore  they 
fhould  be  placed  with  Convolvulufes,  and  other  twin¬ 
ing  Plants,  near  the  Back  of  the  Stove,  where  fhould 
be  made  an  Efpalier  to  fupport  them  ;  in  which  Situa¬ 
tion  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  their  Flowers,  and 
fometimes  will  perfedl  their  Seeds  in  this  Country  ;  but, 
in  order  to  this,  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frelh 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  by  drawing  down  the  upper 
Glafles  of  the  Stove  ;  but  in  Winter  the  Stove  fhould 
be  kept  to  a  temperate  Heat,  or  rather  higher.  In  Sum¬ 
mer  they  will  require  a  large  Share  of  Water,  but  in 
Winter  it  fhould  be  given  to  them  in  lefs  Quantities, 
but  muft  be  frequently  repeated.  Thefe  Plants  do  not 
continue  above  two  or  three  Years,  fo  that  young  Plants 
fhould  be  raifed  in  order  to  preferve  the  Kind. 

DAMASONIUM,  Star-headed  Water  Plantain. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  eompofed  of  three  Leaves,  which  are 
placed  orbicularly,  and  expand  in  Form  of  a  Rofe :  ‘ Out  of 
the  Flower  Cup  rifes  the  Pointal,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  Star-fhaped  Fruit,  with  many  Cells ,  which  are  full  of 
oblong  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Damasonium  Jlellatum.  Lugd.  Star-headed  Wa¬ 
ter  Plantain. 

2.  D  am asonium  Americanum  maximum,  plant aginis 
folio,  f  ore  flavefeente,  fruftu  globofo.  Plum.  Created  A- 
merican  Water  Plantain,  with  aPlaptain  Leaf,  a  yel- 
lowifh  Flower,  and  a  globular  Fruit. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  a  Native  of  England',  it 
grows  commonly  in  Handing  Waters,  which  are  not 
very  deep.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  ne¬ 
ver  cultivated  in  Gardens,  fo  muft  be  gathered  for  Ule 
in  the  Places  of  its  Growth. 
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The  fecond  Sort  grows  in  Jamaica ,  Barbadoes ,  and 
feveral  other  Places  in  the  warm  Parts  of  America , 
where  it  is  generally  found  in  ftagnating  Waters,  and 
Other  fwampy  Places.;  id  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
preferve  this  Plant  in  England ,  for  it  will  not  live  in 
the  open  Air,  and  requires  a  Bog  to  make  it  thrive ; 
but  as  it  is  a  Plant  of  no  great  Beauty  or  Ufe,  it  is  not 
worth  the  Trouble  of  cultivating  in  this  Country. 

DANDELION.  See  Leontodon. 

DAPE1NE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  436.  BhymeUa.  Bourn. 
Infi.  R.  Id.  59 4.  Bab.  366.  Spurge  Laurel,  or  Meze- 

reon,  in  French  Garou. 

The  Characters  are, 

Bhe  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  it  is  cylindrical ,  of 
one  Petal ,  which  is  cut  into  four  Parts  at  the  Bop ,  where 
it  fpreads  open  ;  it  hath  eight  Jhort  Stamina  inferted  in  the 
Lube ,  which  are  alternately  lower ,  terminated  by  'ereCl  bilocu¬ 
lar  Summits.  Bhe  oval  Germen  is  fituated  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Bube,  is  crowned  by  a  headed  deprejfed  Stigma  ;  the 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  Berry  with  one  Cell , 
inclojing  one  roundijh  fiefioy  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Se&ion  of 
Linnaeus' s  eighth  Clafs,  entitled,  OEiandria  Monogynia , 
from  the  Flower  having  eight  Stamina  and  one  Germen. 
Bournefort  places  it  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of  his  twentieth 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  B rees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower 
of  one  Leaf,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  foft  Fruit  inclofing 
hard  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Daphne  racemis  axillaribus ,  foliis  lanceolatis  gla- 
bris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357.  Daphne  with  Bunches  of 
Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and 
fmooth  Spear- ffiaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  BhymeUa 
lauri  folio  fempervirens,  feu  laureola  mas.  Bourn.  Infi. 
595.  Bhymelaa  with  an  ever-green  Bay  Leaf,  or  male 
Laureola,  commonly  called  Spurge  Laurel. 

2.  Daphne  fioribus  fefiilibus  ternis  caulinis,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  deciduis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357.  Daphne  with  three 
Flowers  together  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  Spear- 
Ibaped  Leaves,  which  fall  off  in  Autumn.  This  is  the 
BhymeUa  lauri  folio  deciduo ,  five  laureola  feemina.  Bourn. 
Infi.  595.  BhymeUa  with  a  deciduous  Bay  Leaf,  or  fe¬ 
male  Laureola,  commonly  called  Mezereon. 

3.  D aphne, fioribus  fejfilibus  axillaribus,  foliis  lanceo¬ 
latis,  caulibus  fimplicijfimis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  356.  Daphne 
with  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Sides  of  the  Branches, 
Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  and  fingle  Stalks.  This  is  the 
BhymeUa  foliis  polygaU  glabris.  C.  B .  P.463.  Bhyme¬ 
Ua  with  fmooth  Milkwort  Leaves. 

4.  Daphne  fioribus  fejfilibus  aggregatis  axillaribus,  fo¬ 
liis  evatis  utrinque  pubefeentibus  nervofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant, 
356.  Daphne  with  Flowers  in  Clufters  fiting  clofe  to 
the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  oval  nervous  Leaves 
covered  with  filky  Hairs  on  both  Sides.  This  is  the 
BhymeUa  foliis  candicantibus  ferici  infiar  mollibus.  C.  B.  P. 
463.  BhymeUa  with  foft  white  Silk-like  Leaves,  com¬ 
monly  called  Barton-raire. 

5.  Daphne  fioribus  fefiilibus  aggregatis  lateralibus,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis  obtufiufculis  fiubtus  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
356.  Daphne  with  Clufters  of  Flowers  growing  clofe  to 
the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  Spear-fhaped  blunt 
Leaves  woolly  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Cha- 
meUa  Alpina,  folio  inf  erne  incano.  C.  B.  P.  462.  Alpine 
ChameUa  with  Leaves  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 

6.  Daphne  fioribus  congeftis  terminalibus  fejfilibus,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357.  Daphne  with 
Clufters  of  Flowers  fiting  clofe  on  the  Tops  of  the 
Branches,  and  naked  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Cneorum.  Match.  FUJI.  46. 

7.  Daphne  paniculd  terminali ,  foliis  lineari-lanceola- 
tis  acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  357.  Daphne  with  a  Pa¬ 
nicle  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Branches,  and  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  BhymeUa  fo¬ 
liis  Uni.  C.  B.  P.  4 63.  BhymeUa  with  Flax  Leaves. 

8.  Daphne  fioribus  terminalibus  pedunculatis ,  foliis 
fparfiis  linearibus  patentibus  mucronatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
358.  Daphne  with  Flowers  terminating  the  Branches, 
haying  Foot  Stalks  and  narrow  fpreading,  acute  pointed 
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Leaves,  placed  fcatteringly  on  the  Branches.  This  is 
the  BhymeUa  capitata  lanuginofa,  foliis  creberrimis  mini¬ 
mis  aculeatis.  Burm .  Afr.  134.  Bab.  49.  fol.  1.  Bhymehea 
with  a  woolly  Plead,  and  many  fmall  pointed  Leaves. 

9.  Daphne  foliis  linearibus  acutis ,  fioribus  racemofis 
axillaribus.  Daphne  with  very  narrow  acute  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Bunches  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Branches.  This  is  the  BhymeUa  frutefeens  rorifnarini 
folio,  fore  albo.  Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  BhymeUa  with  a 
Rofemary  Leaf  and  white  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  common  in  the  Woods  in  many 
Parts  of  England,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  Ti¬ 
tle  of  Spurge  Laurel  ;  of  late  Years  there  are  poor 
People,  who  get  the  young  Plants  out  of  the  Woods* 
and  carry  them  about  the  Town  to  fell  in  the  Winter 
and  Spring.  This  is  a  low  ever-green  Shrub,  which 
rifes  with  feveral  Stalks  from  the  Root,  to  the  Height 
of  two  or  three  Feet,  dividing  upward  into  feveral 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  thick  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  come  out  irregularly  on  every  Side,  fit¬ 
ing  pretty  clofe  to  the  Branches,  they  are  fmooth  and 
of  a  lucid  green;  between  thefe,  toward  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalks,  come  out  the  Flowers  in  fmall  Cluf¬ 
ters  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and  appear  foon 
after  Chriftmas ,  if  the  Seafon  is  not  very  fevere ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries,  which  are  green  till 
June ,  when  they  ripen  and  turn  black,  foon  after  which 
they  fall  off.  The  whole  Plant  is  of  a  hot  cauftick 
Tafte,  burning  and  inflaming  the  Mouth  and  Throat. 
The  Leaves  continue  green  all  the  Year,  fo  thefe  Plants- 
are  ornamental  in  Winter  ;  and  as  they  will  thrive  un¬ 
der  tall  Trees,  they  are  very  proper  to  fill  up  the  Spaces 
in  Plantations. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  and 
there  hath  been  a  Difcovery  made  of  its  growing  in 
fome  Woods  near  Andover  *  from  whence  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Plants  have  been  taken  of  late  Years.  This  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens  as  a  flow¬ 
ering  Shrub,  and  is  a  very  ornamental  Plant  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  very  early  in  the  Spring,  before  others  make 
their  Appearance.  There  are  two  diftind  Sorts  of  this, 
one  with  a  white  Flower  which  is  fucceeded  by  yellow 
Berries,  the  other  with  Peach-coloured  Flowers  and  red 
Fruit.  Thefe  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  accidental  Va¬ 
rieties  arifing  from  the  fame  Seeds,  but  1  have  feveral 
Times  raifed  thefe  Plants  from  Seeds,  and  always  found 
the  Plants  come  up  the  fame,  as  thofe  from  which  the 
Seeds  were  taken,  fo  they  do  not  vary,  therefore  may 
be  called  different  Species.  There  is  a  Variety  of  the 
Peach-coloured  Mezereon,  with  Flowers  of  a  much 
deeper  Colour  than  the  common,  but  thefe  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  to  vary  in  their  Colours  when  raifed  from 
Seeds. 

This  Shrub  grows  to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet, 
with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk,  puting  out  many  woody 
Branches  on  every  Side,  fo  as  to  form  a  regular  Head  ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  very  early  in  the  Spring,  before 
the  Leaves  appear,  growing  in  Clufters  all  round  the 
Shoots  of  the  former  Year ;  there  are  commonly  three 
Flowers  produced  from  each  Knot  or  Joint,  Handing 
on  the  fame  fhort  Foot  Stalk ;  thefe  have  fhort  fwelling 
Tubes,  which  are  divided  into  four  Parts  at  the  Top 
which  fpread  open  ;  they  have  a  very  fragrant  Odour, 
fo  that  where  there  are  Plenty  of  the  Shrubs  growing 
together,  they  perfume  the  Air  to  a  confiderable  Di- 
ftance  round  them;  after  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Leaves 
come  out,  which  are  fmooth,  Spear- fhaped,  and  placed 
without  Order ;  they  are  about  two  Inches  long,  and 
three  Quarters  broad  in  the  Middle,  gradually  leifening 
to  both  Ends ;  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Ber¬ 
ries,  which  ripen  in  June  ;  thofe  of  the  Peach-coloured 
Flowers  are  red,  and  thofe  of  the  white  yellow.  The 
Flowers  appear  in  February  and  March,  and  fometimes 
in  mild  Winters  they  appear  in  January.  This  Plant 
was  formerly  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  as  every  Part  of  it 
has  a  hot  cauftick  Tafte,  fo  few  preferibe  the  Ufe  of  it 
at  prefen  t. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  Border  expofed  to  the  Eaft,  foon  after  the  Berries 
are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  not  fown  till  Spring,  they  often 

mifearry. 
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mifcary,  and  always  remain  a  Year  in  the  Ground,  be¬ 
fore  the  Plants  appear  ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  Town 
in  Auguft ,  will  grow  the  following  Spring,  fo  that  a 
Year  is  faved,  and  thefe  never  fail.  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds  and  if  the  Plants  are  not  too 
clofe  together,  they  may  continue  in  the  Seed  Bed,  to 
have  the  Growth  of  two  Summers,  efpecially  it  they 
do  not  make  great  Progrefs  the  firft  Year ;  then  at 
Michaelmas ,  when  the  Leaves  are  fheding,  they  fhouid 
be  carefully  taken  up  fo  as  not  to  break  or  tear  their  Roots, 
and  planted  into  a  Nurfery  at  about  lixteen  Inches  Row 
from  Row,  and  eight  or  nine  Inches  afunder  in  the 
Rows,  in  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  two  Years,  by 
which  Time  they  will  be  fit  to  remove  to  the  Places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  lor  good  ;  the  belt 
Seafon  to  tranfplant  thefe  Trees  is  in  Autumn,  lor  as 
thefe  Plants  begin  to  vegetate  very  early  in  the  Spring, 
fo  it  is  not  proper  to  tranfplant  them  at  that  Seafon. 
Thefe  Plants  grow  belt  in  a  light  fandy  Earth  which  is 
dry,  for  in  cold  wet  Land  they  become  mofify,  and 
make  little  Progrefs,  fo  that  uponfuch  Soils  they  never 
grow  to  any  Size,  and  produce  few  Flowers. 

Although  the  Berries  of  this  Tree  are  fo  very  acrid, 
as  to  burn  the  Mouth  and  Throat  of  thofe  who  may  in- 
cautioufly  tafte  them,  yet  the  Birds  greedily  devour 
them,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  ripen;  fo  that  unlefs  the 
Shrubs  are  covered  with  Nets  to  preferve  the  Berries, 
they  will  all  be  deftroyed  before  they  are  fit  to  gather. 
There  is  of  this  and  the  former  Sort,  fome  Plants  with 
variegated  Leaves,  which  fome  Perfons  are  fond  to  have 
in  their  Gardens,  but  the  plain  are  much  more  beau¬ 
tiful. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Italy ,  and 
the  South  of  France ,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
three  or  four  Feet,  with  a  fingle  Stalk  covered  with  a 
light  coloured  Bark  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters 
on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour,  fo  make  but  little  Appearance;  they  appear 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Berries 
which  are  yellowifh  when  ripe. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  is  a 
low  fhrubby  Plant,  which  fends  out  feveral  weak  Stalks 
from  the  Root,  which  grow  about  a  Foot  long,  and  fpread 
about  irregularly,  thefe  feldom  become  woody  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  are  tough  and  ftringy,  covered  with  a  light 
Bark,  theLeaves  are  fmall,  of  an  oval  Form  and  are  very 
foft  white  and  fhining  like  Sattin ;  thefe  fit  pretty  clofe  to 
the  Stalks  ;  between  thefe  the  Flowers  come  out  in 
thick  Clufters  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  they  are 
white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  Berries  having  one 
hard  Seed.  This  flowers  here  in  June ,  but  doth  not 
produce  ripe  Seeds. 

The  filth  Sort  grows  on  the  Mountains  near  Geneva , 
and  in  other  Parts  of  Italy,  where  it  rifes  about  three 
Feet  high ;  the  Flowers  of  this  come  out  in  Clufters 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  early  in  the  Spring. 
The  Leaves  are  Spear- fliaped  ending  in  blunt  Points, 
and  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are 

fucceeded  by  fmall  roundilh  Berries  which  turn  red  when 
ripe. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  as  alfo 
upon  the  Mountains  near  V erona,  from  whence  it  was 
lent  me  ;  this  is  a  very  humble  Shrub,  feldom  growing 
more  than  one  Foot  high  with  ligneous  Stalks,  which 
put  out  feveral  Side  Branches ;  thefe  aregarnifhed  with 
narrow  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  placed  round 
the  Stalks  without  Order  ;  the  Branches  are  terminated 
y  fmall  Clufters  of  purple  Flowers  which  ftand  eredl, 
having  no  Foot  Stalks;  the  Tubes  of  thefe  Flowers  are 

hegM  narrower  tlian  thofe  of  the  Mezereon,  and 
the  Mou  h  is  cut  into  four  acute  Parts  which  are  eredh 

earlv  in  th°pW^rS-emit:ka  ?  ea^ant  Odour,  they  appear 
early  m  the  Spring  but  do  not  produce  Seeds  here 
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hieh’  d  vh  *  -  a  fllr“bb>'  Stalk,  about  two  Feet 
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Fomts,  thefe  grow  erect,  the  Ends  of  the 


Branches  are  terminated  by  Panicles  of  Flowers,  which 
are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Mezereon,  having 
fwelling  Tubes,  which  are  contracted  at  the  Mouth! 
Thefe  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
here. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
H°pe,  this  Shrub  rifes  to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet 
dividing  upward  into  feveral  Branches  which  growereft* 
and  are  covered  with  a  white  Bark,  thefe  are  very  clofely 
garnifhed  with  fmall  narrow  Leaves,  which  come  out  on 
every  Side  of  the  Branches  without  Order,  fpreading 
open,  the  7'ops  of  the  Branches  are  terminated  by 
woolly  Heads,  out  of  which  the  Flowers  come,  in 
fmall  Clufters ;  they  are  white,  having  oblong  Tubes, 
which  are  divided  into  four  obtufe  Segments  at  the 
Mouth,  which  fpread  open.  Thefe  Plants  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  in  Europe. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Iflands  in 
the  IVeJt- Indies,  it  was  fent  me  from  Antigua.  This 
Shrub  rifes  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  with  a 
woody  Stalk,  covered  with  a  ruged  Bark  of  an  Alh 
Colour;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  are  garnilhed 
with  Leaves  about  the  Size,  and  the  fame  Form  as 
thole  of  Rofemary;  between  the  Leaves,  the  Flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  Bunches  upon  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch 
long  ;  they  have  fhort  Tubes,  cut  into  four  Parts  at  the 
Top,  and  are  white;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round 
Berries  of  a  brown  Colour  when  they  are  ripe. 

The  third,  fourth  and  feventlv  Sorts  are  tolerable 
hardy,  fo  will  live  through  the  Winters  in  England  in  the 
open  Air,  provided  they  are  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situ¬ 
ation.  The  filth  and  fixthSorts  are  as  hardy  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Mezereon,  fo  are  not  in  Danger  of  being  hurt  by 
Froft  in  England,  but  they  are  all  very  difficult  to  keep  in 
Gardens,  becaule  neither  of  them  will  bear  to  be  tranf- 
planted.  I  have  feveral  Times  raifed  the  Plants  from 
Seeds,  which  have  lucceeded  well  in  the  Places  where 
they  were  fown,  but  whenever  they  were  removed, 
they  certainly  died  though  performed  at  different  Sea- 
fons,  and  with  the  greateft  Care,  and  the  fame  has 
happened  to  every  other  Perfon  who  has  raifed  any  of 
thefe  Plants ;  and  fome  of  my  Correfpondents  have 
allured  me,  they  have  frequently  attempted  to  remove 
thefe  Plants  from  their  natural  Places  of  Growth,  into 
their  Gardens,  and  have  chofen  Plants  of  all  Sizes,  from 
the  youngeft  Seedlings  to  the  oldeft  Plants,  yet  have 
never  lucceeded  in  it  ;  though  they  have  uled  their  ut- 
moft  Care,  and  have  performed  it  at  different  Seafons. 
Therefore  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have  thefe  Plants  in 
their  Gardens,  muft  procure  their  Seeds  from  the  Coun¬ 
tries  whet  e  they  naturally  grow,  and  when  they  arrive, 
they  Ihould  be  immediately  fown  where  they  are  defio-n- 
ed  to  remain,  which  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  feventh 
Sorts,  Ihould  be  on  a  very  warm  dry  Border,  where,  if 
there  is  a  Foundation  of  Lime  Rubbilh  or  Chalk,  un¬ 
der  the  upper  Surface  of  the  Ground,  the  Plants  will 
thrive  better  and  continue  much  longer,  than  in  better 
Ground ;  and  all  the  Culture  they  require,  is,  to  keep 
the  Place  clean  from  Weeds,  for  the  lefs  the  Ground  is 
Hired  near  their  Roots,  the  better  the  Plants  will  thrive; 
for  they  naturally  grow  on  poor  Ihallow  Land,  and 
out  of  Crevices  in  Rocks,  fo  the  nearer  the  Soil  ap¬ 
proaches  to  this,  the  more  likely  the  Plants  will  be  to 
fucceed. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  may  have  a  cooler  Situation ; 
if  thefe  are  fown  where  they  may  have  only  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  warmer  Situ¬ 
ation,  and  the  Ground  near  the  Roots  of  thefe  Ihould 
not  be  difturbed,  therefore  in  the  Choice  of  the  Situa¬ 
tion,  there  Ihould  be  Regard  had  to  this,  not  to  fow  them 
near  other  Plants,  which  may  require  tranfplanting,  or 
to  have  the  Ground  dug  and  loofened.  The  Seeds 
of  thefe  Plants  coming  from  diftant  Countries,  rarely 
arrive  here  Time  enough  to  fow  in  Autumn,  fo  that 
when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  do  not 
appear  till  the  fucceeding  Spring;  and  I  have  fometimes 
had  the  Seeds  remain  till  the  fecond  Spring  in  the 
Ground,  before  the  Plants  have  appeared,  but  as  this 
may  be  too  long  for  many  People  to  leave  the  Ground 
undifturbed,  fo  they  had  better  put  the  Seeds  into 
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fmall  Pots  of  Earth,  and  bury  them  in  the  Ground  the 
firft  Summer,  and  in  Autumn  take  them  up,  and  fow 
them  where  they  are  to  ftand ;  by  this  Method  the  Seeds 
will  be  prepared  to  vegetate  the  following  Spring. 

The  fifth  Sort  s  a  beautiful  fweet  Shrub,  fo  deferves 
a  Place  in  Gardens,  as  much  as  any  of  thofe  we  culti¬ 
vate  for  Ornament.  The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  are  fome- 
times  ufed  in  Medicine  as  was  before  obferved,  but  be- 
jnCT  of  a  very  cauftick  Nature,  are  feldom  prefcribed, 
but  if  proper  Trials  were  with  Caution  made,  it  is  not 
doubted  but  they  may  be  found  very  efficacious  in  ma¬ 
ny  ftubborn  Diforders ;  for  fome  very  ignorant  Quacks 
have  performed  great  Cures  with  thefe  Plants.  The 
feventh  Sort  produces  th t  Grana  gnitida  of  the  Shops. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  fo  will  not  live  abroad  in  Winter  in  England ,  but 
requires  a  good  Green-houfe  to  preferve  it,  This  Plant 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  or  propagate  in  Gardens. 

The  ninth  Sort  will  not  thrive  in  England ,  unlefs  it 
is  preferved  in  the  Bark  Stove,  this  Plant  will  not  bear 
tranfplanting,  for  I  raifed  feveral  from  Seeds  which 
throve  pretty  well  while  they  continued  in  the  Pot  where 
they  were  fown,  but  when  they  were  tranfplanted,  they 
all  decayed. 

DATISCA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1003.  Cannabina. 
i Vourn .  Cor.  52.  Baftard  Hemp. 

The  Char  adders  are, 

Fhey  are  male  and  female  in  different  Plants ,  the  male 
Flowers  have  an  Ernpalement  compofed  of  five  narrow  acute 
Leaves ;  thefe  have  no  Petals ,  and  fcarce  any  vifible  Sta¬ 
mina ,  but  have  ten  Summits  which  are  much  longer  than  the 
Ernpalement .  The  female  Flowers  have  no  Petals ,  but  the 
Ernpalement s  are  the  fame  as  the  male ,  having  an  oblong 
pervious  Germen  fupporting  three  Styles,  crowned  by  fingle 
Stigmas  \  the  Ernpalement  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  tri¬ 
angular  Capfule,  opening  with  three  Valves ,  having  one 
Cell  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  adhering  to  the  three  Sides  of  the 
Capfule. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  entitled,  Dicecia  De- 
candria ,  from  the  male  and  female  Flowers  growing  in 
feparate  Plants,  and  the  male  Flowers  having  ten 
Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Datisca  caule  lavi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1037.  Da- 
tifca  with  a  fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cannabina  Cre- 
tica  ficrifera  &  frudtifera.  To  urn.  Cor.  52.  Baftard 
Hemp  of  Crete ,  flowering  and  fruitful. 

2.  Datisca  caule  hirfuto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1037. 
Datifca  with  a  rough  Stalk. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  fome 
other  eaftern  Countries;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
from  which  arife  feveral  herbaceous  Stalks,  which  rife 
near  four  Feet  high  •,  thefe  are  garniffied  with  winged 
Leaves  placed  alternately,  each  being  compofed  of 
three  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe 
are  two  Inches  long  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  ending 
in  acute  Points,  they  are  deeply  fa  wed  on  their  Edges, 
and  are  of  a  light  green.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
long  loofe  Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  but  having  no  Petals,  make  but 
a  poor  Appearance.  The  Summits  of  the  male  Flowers 
being  pretty  long,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  are 
the  only  vifible  Parts  of  the  Flowers  to  be  difcerned  at 
any  Diftance. 

The  Flowers  on  the  female  Plants  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong,  three  cornered  Capfules  filled  with  fmall  Seeds, 
which  adhere  to  the  three  Valves.  The  Plants  flower 
in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  The  Stalks 
decay  in  Autumn  and  new  arife  in  Spring. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots, 
which  ffiould  be  performed  in  Autumn,  when  the 
Stalks  decay  (which  is  the  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  the 
Roots)  but  they  mu  ft  not  be  parted  too  fmall ;  they 
may  be  planted  in  any  open  Beds,  where  they  are  not 
under  the  Drip  of  Trees,  and  will  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  but  thefe  ffiould 
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be  taken  from  fuch  Plants  as  grew  ill  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  male  Plants,  otherwife  they  will  not  lucceed ; 
and  if  the  Seeds  are  not  fown  in  Autumn,  they  feldom 
grow  the  firft  Year.  The  feedling  Plants  when  they 
rife,  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds  till  Autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  where  they  are  to  grow. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  and 
other  Parts  of  North  America.  This  differs  from  the 
former,  in  having  hairy  Stalks,  which  grow  taller  ;  the 
Leaves  are  larger,  and  do  not  ftand  fo  near  each  other 
upon  the  Stalks.  It  is  equally  hardy  with  the  firft  Sort, 
and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner,  but  ffiould 
have  a  more  ffiady  Situation,  and  a  moifter  Soil. 

DATURA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  218.  Stramonium. 
Tourn.  lnft.  R.  H.  118.  Thorn  Apple. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal  which  is  Funnel-Jhaped ,  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  cylindrical  Tube,  fpreading  open  at  the  T op, 
which  in  fome  Species  is  pentangular ,  each  Angle  being 
pointed •,  the  Ernpalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  fwell- 
ing  in  the  Middle ,  five  cornered ,  and  tubulous  ;  the  Flower 
hath  five  Stamina ,  which  are  as  long  as  the  Ernpalement, 
terminated  by  oblong  compreffed  Summits  ;  it  hath  an  oval 
Germen  fupporting  an  upright  Stile,  crowned  by  a  thick  cb- 
tufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Cap¬ 
fule  divided  into  four  Cells  by  a  croft  intermediate  Parti¬ 
tion,  which  are  filled  with  Kidney -fhaped  Seeds  adhering  to 
the  Partition. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedition  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Monogynia ; 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  a  d  one  Style.  Tour- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  firft  Sedition  of  his  fecond  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Funnel-Jhaped  Flower 
of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Datura  fruclu  rot  undo  erehlo,  pericarpio  fpinofo. 
Datura  with  a  round  eredt  Fruit  having  a  prickly  Cover. 
This  is  the  Stramonium  fruCtu  fpinofo  rotundo ,  fore  albo 
fimplici.  Tourn.  Lnft.  Rs  H.  118.  Thorn  Apple  with 
a  round  prickly  Fruit,  and  a  fingle  white  Flower. 

2.  Datura  frublu  ova li  ereCio, pericarpio  fpinofo.  Da¬ 
tura  with  an  oval  eredt  Fruit  and  a  prickly  Cover.  This 
is  the  Stramonium  fruCiu  fpinofo  oblongo ,  fiore  violaceo. 
Tourn.  Lnft.  R.  H.  1 19.  Thorn  Apple  with  an  oblong 
prickly  Fruit,  and  a  Violet  coloured  Flower. 

3.  Da  tura  caule  tomentofo ,  calycibus  bifidis  cylindricis , 
floribus  de c angular ibus ,  frudibus  rotundis  nutantibus.  Da¬ 
tura  with  a  woolly  Stalk,  a  cylindrical  bifid  Empale- 
ment,  a  ten  cornered  Flower,  and  round  noding  Fruit. 
This  is  the  Stramonium  folio  hyofeyami ,  ft  ore  toto  candido , 
fruClu  propendente  rotundo ,  fpinis  inoxiis  ornato.  Boerh. 
Ind.Alt.  1.  Thorn  Apple  with  a  Henbane  Leaf,  a  Flow¬ 
er  wholly  white,  and  a  round  hanging  Fruit  fet  with 
harmlefs  Prickles. 

4.  Datura  fruhlu  rotundo  nutante ,  pericarpio  fpinofo , 
fpinis  robuftioribus.  Datura -with,  a  round  noding  Fruit, 
having  a  prickly  Cover,  and  very  ftrong  Spines.  This 
is  tht Stramonium  ferox.  Bocc.  50.  Rough  Thorn  Apple. 

5.  Datura  fruCtu  oblongo  eretto ,  pericarpio  fpinofo. 
Datura  with  an  oblong  eredt  Fruit  having  a  prickly 
Cover.  This  is  the  Stramonium  fruhiu  oblongo  fpinofo 
florealbo.  Tourn.  Injt.  119.  Thorn  Apple  with  an  ob¬ 
long  prickly  Fruit  and  a  white  Flower  commonly  called 
American  Thorn  Apple. 

6.  Datura  frudiu  rotundo  nut  ante,  pericarpio  carnofo 
tuberculofo.  Datura  with  a  round  noding  Fruit,  having 
a  fleffiy  Cover  full  of  Tubercles.  This  is  the  Stramo¬ 
nium  AEgyptiacum  flore  pleno,  intus  albo,  foris  violaceo. 
Tourn.  lnft.  1 19.  Egyptian  Thorn  Apple  with  a  double 
Flower,  white  on  the  Infide  and  Violet  coloured  on  the 
Outfide. 

7.  Datura  pericarpiis  inermibus  nutantibus,  caule 
arboreo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  179.  Datura  with  a  noding 
Fruit  having  an  unarmed  Cover,  and  a  Tree  like  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Stramonioidcs  arbor eum,  oblongo  (A  integro  fo¬ 
lio,  frudlu  hevi,  vulg'o.  Flori  pondio.  Feuil.  Tab.  46. 
Tree  Thorn  Apple  with  an  entire  Leaf  and  a  fmooth 
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Fruit,  commonly  called  Hanging  Flower  by  the  Spa- 

The  Sorts  here  enumerated  are  undoubted  diftindt 
Species,  notwithftanding  fome  late  Writers  have  ip- 
poled  Part  of  them  to  be  only  feminal  Variations , 
have  cultivated  them  above  thirty  Years,  during 

Time,  I  have  never  obferved  either  of  them  to  vary  r 

one  Sort  to  another  •,  all  the  Difference  whic  fny 
them  have  ever  Ihewn,  has  been  in  the  double 
becoming  fingle,  therefore  I  have  omited  the  e  anc  ia 
only  mentioned  one  with  double  Flowers,  whic  ome 
times  changes  to  fingle,  at  other  Times  t  ey  are  wi 
double  and  treble  Tubes,  ftretched  out  beyond  each 
other  like  thole  Primrofes  called  Hofe  in  Hole.  1  he'etore 
thefe  Varieties  Ihould  be  only  confidered 1  as  one  diftinCt 
Sort.  There  is  alfo  a  double  Flower  of  the  third  Sort, 
which  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Curious,  but  this  re- 
quently  degenerates  to  have  fingle  Flowers,  fo  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  as  a  diftindtSpecies.  I  alfo  raffed  another  ort 
from  Seeds,  which  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  lent  me  from 
La  Vera  Cruz ,  which  approached  near  to  the  third  Sort, 
but  the  lower  Part  of  the  Tube  was  of  a  Violet  Colour, 
the  upper  was  a  pure  white,  but  as  the  Plants  decayed 
without  producing  good  Seeds,  fo  I  had  not  Opportuni¬ 
ty  enough,  to  determine  if  it  was  a  diftindt  Specie. 

The  fifft  Sort  here  enumerated,  is  the  moft  common 
Sort  of  Thorn  Apple,  and  was  probably  firft  introduc¬ 
ed  from  Italy  or  Spain  where  it  naturally  grows,  but  it 
is  now  become  fo  common  about  London ,  and  near 
other  great  Towns  in  England ,  as  to  appear  like  a  na¬ 
tive  Plant,  for  there  are  few  Gardens  or  Dunghills  with¬ 
out  this  Plant  in  Summer,  though  it  is  only  near  fuch 
Places,  where  the  Plants  may  have  been  cultivated  firff 
in  the  Gardens,  and  where- ever  any  of  thefe  Plants  dre  per- 
mited  to  feed,  they  will  furnifh  a  Supply  of  the  Plants 
for  fome  Years  to  come,  as  they  produce  a  vaft  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Seeds,  fome  of  which  will  lie  Years  in  the 
Ground,  and  when  they  are  turned  up  to  the  Air  will 


vegetate. 

This  Sort  feldom  grows  much  more  than  two  Feet 
hi  oh,  dividing  into  many  ftrong  irregular  Branches 
which  are  hollow-,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  large  fmooth 
Leaves  divided  into  irregular  Angles,  and  emit  a  foetid 
Odour.  The  Flowers  come  out  firft  from  the  Divifions 
of  the  Branches,  and  afterward  near  the  Extremities  of 
the  Branches-,  they  have  long  fwelling  Tubes,  which 
are  dilated  at  the  Top  into  large  pentagonal  Brims,  each 
Angle  ending  in  a  long  Point  or  Ligula ;  thefe  ftand 
in  long  green  five  cornered  Empalements,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  large  roundifh  Seed  Veffels,  covered  with 
thick  Thorns,  and  are  divided  by  four  Furrows,  to 
which  adhere  the  Partitions,  which  feparate  the  four 
Cells,  filled  with  black  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers 
in  July.,  Augujl  and  September ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn,  which  if  permited  to  fcater,  will  fill  the  Ground 
about  them  with  Plants  the  following  Years.  There 
was  formerly  a  cooling  Ointment  made  with  the  Leaves 
of  this  Plant  and  Hogs  Lard,  which  was  greatly  efteem¬ 
ed  for  Burns  and  Scalds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of 
America ,  for  I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds  of  it 
from  the  Iflands  in  the  Weft- Indies,  and  alfo  from  all  the 
Northern  Parts  of  America .  This  rifes  with  a  purple 
ftrong  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  ftrong  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort,  but  larger,  and  have  a  greater  Number  of  Angles 
and  Lacinite  on  their  Edges  -,  the  Flowers  have  longer 
Tubes,  and  are  of  a  purple  Colour  -,  the  Fruit  is  alfo 
much  longer,  and  thefe  Differences  are  permanent. 
This  is  equally  hardy  with  the  former,  and  if  the  Seeds 
are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  become  trouble- 
fome  Weeds. 

The  third  Sort  hath  a  ftrong  woolly  Stem,  which  rifes 
three  Feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  Branches-,  thefe 
are  woolly,  as  are  alfo  the  Leaves  and  Empalement  of 
the  Flower  -,  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  almoft  entire, 
having  only  two  or  three  flight  I  ndentures  on  their  Edges  -, 
the  Flowers  have  very  long  Tubes,  which  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  bifid  Empalement,  then  they  fpread  out  very 
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broad,  where  the  Brim  is  divided  into  ten  obtufe  Angles-, 
they  are  of  a  pure  white  above,  but  the  Tubes  have  a 
Tindture  of  green  within.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  Fruit,  clofely  covered  with  long  foft  Thorns, 
they  are  divided  into  four  Cells  as  the  other,  but  the 
Seeds  of  this  are  of  a  light  brown  Colour  when  ripe. 

This  Plant  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  others,  fo  the  Seeds 
muft  be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and 
the  Plants  muft  be  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  Marvel  of  Peru  and  other  of  the  hardier  Kinds 
of  annual  Plants,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  full 
Ground  the  latter  End  of  Aiay.  They  will  flower  in 
July ,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  of  humbler  Growth,  feldom  riflng 
more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fpreading  out  into 
many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  fome¬ 
what  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are  fmaller,  and 
ftand  upon  longer  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  are  like1 
thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  fmaller  ;  the  Fruit  is  round, 
and  armed  over  with  very  ftrong  fharp  Thorns.  The  ; 
Seeds  of  this  are  black  when  ripe. 

This  Sort  is  too  tender  to  be  fown  in  the  full  Ground 
in  England ,  fo  the  Plants  fhould  be  raifed  on  a  hot  Bed, 
and  afterward  tranfplanted  into  Borders  as  the  former 
Sort. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  re- 
fembies  the  firft  Sort  while  young,  but  afterward  great¬ 
ly  differs  from  it*,  the  Stalks  of  this  rife  four  or  five 
Feet  high,  are  very  fmooth,  of  alight  lucid  green,  as 
are  alfo  the  Leaves  -,  the  Flowers  are  longer,  and  have 
a  greater  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort. 
Thefe  Differences  have  always  continued  for  above  thirty 
Years,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Gardens. 

It  is  equally  hardy  with  the  firft,  fo  will  propagate  its 
felf  in  Plenty,  where  it  remains  to  ripen  Seeds. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ,  and  alfo  in 
India  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fine  polifhed  purple  Stalk,  four 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  large,  fmooth,  finuated  Leaves,  ftanding 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Divifions  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  have  large 
fwelling  Tubes,  which  expand  very  broad  at  the  Top, 
their  Brims  being  divided  into  ten  Angles,  each  ending 
with  a  long  flender  Point.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  purple  on  their  Outfide,  and  a  fattiny  white  within, 
fome  of  thefe  are  fingle,  others  have  two  or  three  Flow¬ 
ers  ftanding  one  within  another,  and  fome  are  double, 
having  four  or  five  Petals  within  each  other  of  equal 
Length,  fo  as  to  appear  a  full  Flower  at  the  Brim  ; 
they  have  an  agreeable  Odour  at  firft,  but  if  long  fmelt 
to,  become  lefs  agreable,  and  are  narcotick.  If  thefe 
Plants  are  brought  forward  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  in  June  planted  out  on  a  warm  Border  of 
rich  Earth,  they  will  flower  very  finely  in  July  and 
Augujl ,  but  unlefs  they  are  covered  with  Glaffes,  the 
Seeds  feldom  ripen  well  in  Englayid.  The  Fruit  of  this 
Sort  is  round,  and  grows  noding  downward-,  the  Seed 
Veffel  is  thick  and  flefhy,  as  are  alfo  the  intermediate 
Partitions  which  divide  the  Cells.  The  Outfide  of  the 
Fruit  is  covered  with  blunt  Protuberances,  and  the  Seeds 
are  of  a  bright  brown  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  • 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun ,  who  found  it  growing  there 
naturally  -,  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  to  the  Height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oblique  Leaves,  fijc  Inches 
long,  and  two  Inches  and  a  Half  broad  in  their  broadeft  I 
Part,  growing  narrower  at  each  Find,  they  are  oblique  1 
to  the  Foot  Stalk,  which  ftands  nearer  to  one  Side  than 
the  other  ;  they  are  downy,  and  ftand  upon  long  Foot  ;■ 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Divifion  of  the 
Branches  ;  thefe  have  a  loofe  tubular  Empalement,  near  >' 
four  Inches  long,  which  opens  at  the  Top  on  one  Side  | 
like  a  Spatha,  or  Sheath,  within  the  Empalement ;  the  | 
Tube  of  the  Flower  is  narrow,  but  immediately  above | 
it  fwells  very  large  for  near  fix  Inches  in  Length,  then! 
fpreads  open  at  the  Brim,  where  it  is  divided  into  five! 
Angles,  which  terminate  in  very  long  Points  *,  they  aref 
white,  with  fome  longitudinal  Stripes,  of  a  pale  yellow  f 
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on  their  Outfide  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  fmooth 
Capfules,  filled  with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Tree  is  one  of  the  greateft  Ornaments  to  the 
Gardens  in  Chili ,  where  the  Inhabitants  propagate  it 
with  great  Care  -,  when  the  Flowers  are  fully  blown, 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance,  and  a  fingle  Tree  will 
perfume  the  Air  of  a  large  Garden. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  io  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  Stove 
in  England  ;  the  Seeds  of  this  muft  be  procured  from 
the  Places  where  the  Trees  naturally  grow  they  fhould 
be  perfectly  ripe  when  gathered,  and  carefully  put  up, 
fo  as  that  the  Vermin  cannot  get  to  them,  for  they  will 
deftroy  them.  Moll;  of  the  Seeds  which  were  fent  over 
by  Dr.  Houfioun ,  were  devoured  in  their  Paflage  by  In¬ 
fers,  fo  that  but  few  Plants  were  raifed  ;  there  were 
two  or  three  of  them  raifed  in  the  Gardens  of  the  late 
Lord  Petre ,  and  two  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  one  of 
which  came  fo  far  as  to  flower,  but  perifhed  without 
producing  Seeds,  fo  that  at  prefent  I  believe  there  are 
not  any  of  the  Plants  in  England. 

DAUCUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  296.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H. 
307.  Lab.  1 61.  which  fome  derive  of  <W&j,  Gr. 

to  burn,  of  its  fharp  and  fiery  Power,  or  fervent  Tafte.] 
The  Carrot. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  Flozver ,  the  principal  IJmbel  is 
compojed  of  a  great  Number  of  fmall  ones ,  called  Rays , 
which  are  fJoort ,  and  in  Clufters.  The  Involucrum  of  the 
principal  Umbel  is  compofed  of  many  narrow  Leaves,  having 
winged  Points  ;  thefe  are  fcarce  fo  long  as  the  Umbel  ;  thofe 
of  the  Rays  are  fhorter  and  fimple.  The  Flowers  have  five 
He  art -ft:  aped  Petals ,  which  turn  inward  ;  thofe  which 
compoje  the  Rays  are  unequal  in  Size ,  but  thefe  o  f  the  Difk 
are  nearly  fo  ;  thefe  have  each  five  hairy  Stamina ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundijh  Summits.  'The  Germen  fits  under  the 
Flower ,  fupporting  two  refietced  Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fmall  roundijh 
ftriated  Fruit ,  dividing  in  two  Parts ,  each  having  a  fingle 
Seed ,  convex  and  furrowed  on  one  Side ,  and  plain  on  the 
other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Limans' s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Digynia , 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  Tcurn- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  feventh  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  umbellated  Flowers  ranged 
circularly ,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  a  Fruit  with  two 
fmall  channeled  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  D  aucus  feminibus  hifpidis ,  radice  tenuiore  fervido. 
Carrot  with  a  prickly  Seed,  and  a  (lender  hot  Root. 
This  is  the  Daucus  vulgaris.  Cluf.  Hifi.  2.  p.  19b.  Com¬ 
mon  wild  Carrot. 

2.  Daucus  feminibus  hifpidis ,  radice  carncfo  efculento. 
Carrot  with  a  prickly  Seed,  and  a  fiefliy  eatable  Root. 
This  is  the  Daucus  fativus ,  radice  aurantii  colons.  Tourn. 
Inf.  R.  H.  307.  Manured  Carrot,  having  an  Orange- 
coloured  Root,  commonly  called  Orange  Carrot. 

3.  Daucus  radiis  involucri  planis ,  laciniis  recurvis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  97.  Carrot  with  plain  Rays  to  the  Involu¬ 
crum  and  recurved  Jags.  This  is  the  Daucus  mariti- 
mus  lucidus.  T'ourn.  Shining  maritime  Carrot. 

4.  Daucus  caule  hi f pi  do,  fegmentis  foliorum  latioribus. 
Carrot  with  a  prickly  Stalk,  and  broader  Segments  to 
the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Pajlinaca  Oenanthes  folio.  Bocc. 
Rar.  PI.  75.  Parfnep  with  a  Water  Dropwort  Leaf. 

5.  Daucus  radiis  involucri  pinna tifidis,  umbellis  duplo 
longicribus ,  foliclis  acutis.  Carrot  with  Wing-pointed 
Rays  to  the  Involucrum,  which  are  twice  the  Length 
of  the  Umbel,  and  acute  Leaves.  This  is  the  Daucus 
tenuifolius  Creticus ,  radiis  umbelLe  longioribus.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  308.  Narrow  leaved  Carrot  of  Crete ,  with 
Rays  longer  than  the  Umbel. 

6.  Daucus  radiis  involucri  pinnatifidis  foliis  radicalibus 
incifo  obtufis ,  caulinis  acutioribus.  Carrot  with  Wing- 
pointed  Rays  to  the  Involucrum,  lower  Leaves  cut  into 
obtufe  Segments,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  very  acute. 
This  is  the  Daucus  maritimus  annuus ,  foliis  petrofelini  la¬ 
tioribus  &  incifis.  Tilli.  Hcrt.  Pif.  Annual  Sea  Carrot 
with  broad  Parlley  Leaves,  cut  into  acute  Segments. 
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7.  Daucus  feminibus  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  89.  Carrot 
raving  naked  Seeds.  This  is  the  Gingidium  umbelld  ob- 
longd.  C.  B.  P.  1 51 .  Gingidium  with  an  oblong  Umbel. 

The  firft  Sort  is.  the  common  wild  Carrot,  which 
grows  by  the  Side  of  Fields,  and  in  Pafture  Grounds  in 
many  Parts  of  England.  The  Plants  of  this  Sort  do  not 
differ  greatly  in  Appearance  from  the  Garden  Carrot, 
which  has  led  fome  Perfons  into  an  Opinion  of  their  be¬ 
ing  the  fame  Plant,  but  thofe  who  have  attempted  to 
cultivate  the  wild  Sort,  are  fully  convinced  of  their  be¬ 
ing  diftinbt  Plants.  I  have  tried  to  cultivate  the  wild 
Sort  for  many  Years,  but  could  never  get  the  Seeds 
which  were  fown  in  the  Spring  to  grow,  upon  which  I 
flowed  the  Seeds  in  Autumn,  Part  of  which  have  come 
up  well  •,  thefe  Plants  I  cultivated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  Garden  Carrot,  but  could  not  improve  the  Roots 
in  the  leaft,  for  they  continued  to  be  fmall,  fticky,  and 
of  a  hot  biting  Tafte  ;  and  this  has  been  always  the 
Cafe,  where  ever  the  Plants  have  been  fown  ;  therefore 
there  can  be  no  Doubt  of  their  being  different  Plants. 
The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  are 
efteemed  good  to  bring  away  Gravel  •,  it  is  an  excellent 
Diuretic,  but  inftead  of  thefe  Seeds,  the  Shops  are  ufu- 
ally  fupplied  with  old  Seeds  of  the  Garden  Carrot,  when 
they  have  loft  their  vegetative  Quality,  then  the  Seedf- 
men  fell  them  to  the  Druggifts  for  medicinal  Ufe,  but 
certainly  all  Seeds  which  are  too  old  to  grow,  can 
have  little  Virtue  remaining  in  them. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  the  Garden  Carrots, 
which  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Roots,  and  thefe  Va¬ 
riations  may  be  continued,  where  there  is  proper  Care 
taken  not  to  mix  the  different  Sorts  together  in  the  fame 
Garden  •,  but  the  Orange  Carrot  is  generally  efteemed 
in  London ,  where  the  yellow  and  the  white  Carrots  are 
feldom  cultivated. 

The  dark  red,  or  purple  Carrot,  I  take  to  be  a  dif- 
tindt  Sort  from  either  of  thefe,  but  as  it  is  much  ten¬ 
derer,  1  have  not  had  an  Opportunity  of  feeing  it  in  the 
Flower,  for  the  Roots  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  firft 
Frofts  in  Autumn.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  were  fent 
me  from  Aleppo ,  which  fucceeded  very  well,  the  Roots 
were  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  of  Carrots, 
and  were  of  a  purple  Colour,  very  like  that  of  a  deep 
coloured  Radifh,  they  were  very  tender  and  fweet,  the 
Leaves  were  finer  cut  than  thofe  of  the  common  Carrot, 
and  were  lefs  hairy. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Gardens 
for  the  Kitchen  ;  and  the  different  Varieties  of  it  are,  in 
fome  Places,  efteemed,  though  in  London  the  Orange 
Carrot  is  prefered  to  all  the  other. 

They  are  propagated  at  two  or  three  different  Sea- 
fons,  or  fometimes  oftener,  where  People  are  fond  of 
young  Carrots,  whenever  they  can  be  procured.  The 
firft  Seafon  for  fowing  the  Seeds  is  foon  after  Chriftmast 
if  the  Weather  is  open,  which  fhould  be  in  warm  Bor¬ 
ders,  near  Walls,  Pales,  or  Hedges,  but  they  fhould 
not  be  fown  immediately  clofe  thereto  •,  but  a  Border  of 
Lettuce,  or  other  young  Sallad  Herbs,  of  about  a  Foot 
wide,  fhould  be  next  the  Wall,  &c.  for  if  the  Carrots 
were  fown  clofe  to  the  Wall,  they  would  draw  up  weak, 
without  making  any  tolerable  Roots. 

Thefe  delight  in  a  warm  fandy  Soil,  which  is  light, 
and  fhould  be  dug  pretty  deep,  that  the  Roots  may  the 
better  run  down  •,  for  if  they  meet  with  any  Obftrudtion, 
they  are  very  apt  to  grow  forked,  and  fhoot  out  lateral 
Roots,  efpecially  where  the  Ground  is  too  much  dung¬ 
ed  the  fame  Year  that  the  Seeds  are  fown,  which  will 
alfo  occafion  their  being  Worm-eaten  ;  it  is  therefore 
the  better  Method  to  dung  the  Ground  intended  for 
Carrots  the  Year  before  they  are  fown,  that  it  may  be 
confumed,  and  mixed  with  the  Earth  •,  but  in  fuch 
Places  where  there  has  not  been  Ground  fo  prepared  the 
Year  before,  and  there  may  be  a  Necefiity  for  dunging 
it  the  fame  Year  as  the  Carrots  are  fown;  the  Dung 
fhould  be  well  roted  which  is  laid  upon  it,  and  fhould 
be  thinly  fpread  over  the  Ground,  and  in  the  Diging  of 
it  into  the  Ground,  great  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  dil- 
perfe  it  all  through  the  Ground,  and  not  to  bury  it  in 
Heaps,  for  that  will  flop  the  Roots  of  the  Carrots  in 
their  downright  Growth,  and  caufe  them  to  be  fhort  and 

forky. 
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forky.  Where  the  Ground  is  inclinable  to  bind,  there 
cannot  be  too  much  Care  taken  to  break  and  divide  the 
Parts ;  therefore  in  diging  the  Land  for  Carrots,  there 
lhould  never  be  large  Spits  taken,  but  they  mult  be 
very  thin,  and  the  Clods  well  broken  ;  which,  it  not  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  Mailer,  is  feldom  property  performed 
by  Workmen,  who  are  too  apt  to  hurry  over  their 
Work,  if  they  are  not  well  obferved. 

The  Ground  when  dug  lhould  be  laid  level  and  even, 
otherwife  when  the  Seeds  are  fown  and  the  Ground  is 
raked  over.  Part  of  the  Seeds  will  be  buried  too  deep, 
and  others  will  be  in  Danger  ol  being  drawn  up  into 
Heaps  •,  fo  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  Bunches,  and 
other  Parts  of  the  Ground  be  naked,  which  lhould  al¬ 
ways  be  carefully  avoided. 

Thefe  Seeds  have  a  great  Quantity  of  fmall  forked 
Hairs  upon  their  Borders,  by  which  they  clofely  adhere, 
fo  that  they  are  difficult  to  fow  even,  fo  as  not  to  come 
up  in  Patches ;  you  lhould  therefore  rub  it  well  through 
both  Hands,  whereby  the  Seed  will  be  feparated  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fown  *,  then  you  lhould  choofe  a  calm  Day  to 
fow  it,  for  if  the  Wind  blows,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  fow 
it  equal ;  for  the  Seeds,  being  very  light,  will  be  blown 
into  Heaps.  When  the  Seed  is  fown,  you  lhould  tread 
the  Ground  pretty  dole  with  your  Feet,  that  it  may  be 
buried,  and  then  rake  the  Ground  level. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  up  and  have  got  four 
Leaves,  you  lhould  hoe  the  Ground  with  a  fmall  Hoe 
about  three  Inches  wide,  cuting  down  all  young  Weeds, 
and  feparating  the  Plants  to  four  Inches  Diftance  each 
Way,  that  they  may  get  Strength;  and  in  about  three 
Weeks  or  a  Month  after,  when  the  Weeds  begin  to 
grow  again,  you  lhould  hoe  the  Ground  over  a  lecond 
Time,  in  which  you  lhould  be  careful  not  to  leave  two 
Carrots  clofe  to  each  other,  as  alfo  to  feparate  them  to 
a  greater  Diftance,  cuting  down  all  Weeds,  and  ftightly 
Hiring  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  in  every  Place,  the 
better  to  prevent  young  Weeds  from  fpringing,  as  alfo 
to  facilitate  the  Growth  of  the  young  Carrots. 

In  about  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  after,  you  mult 
hoe  them  a  third  Time,  when  you  mult  clear  the  Weeds 
as  before  ;  and  now  you  lhould  cut  out  the  Carrots  to 
the  Diftance  they  are  to  remain,  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  Size  you  intend  to  have  them  grow : 
If  they  are  to  be  drawn  while  young,  five  or  fix  Inches 
afunder  will  be  fufficient ;  but  if  they  are  to  grow  large 
before  they  are  pulled  up,  they  lhould  be  left  eight  or 
ten  Inches  diftant  every  Way  ;  you  muft  alfo  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds,  which,  if  fuffered  to  grow  amongft 
the  Carrots,  will  greatly  prejudice  them. 

The  fecond  Seafon  for  lowing  thefe  Seeds  is  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  on  warm  Banks  fituated  near  the  Shelter  of  a 
Wall,  Pale,  or  Hedge ;  but  thofe  which  are  intended 
for  the  open  large  Quarters,  lhould  not  be  fown  before 
the  Begining  ol  March,  nor  lhould  you  fow  any  later 
than  the  End  of  the  fame  Month  ;  for  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  April  or  May  will  run  up  to  Seed  before  their 
Roots  have  any  Bulk,  efpecially  if  the  Weather  lhould 
prove  hot  and  dry. 

In  July  you  may  fow  again,  for  an  autumnal  Crop  ; 
and  at  the  End  of  Augufi  you  may  fow  fome  to  Hand 
the  Winter ;  by  which  Method  you  will  have  early 
Carrots  in  March ,  before  the  Spring  fowing  will  be  fit 
to  draw ;  but  thefe  are  feldom  fo  well  tailed,  and  are 
often  very  tough  and  fticky.  However,  as  youno- 
Carrots  are  generally  expefted  early  in  the  Spring,  fo 
moll  People  fow  fome  at  this  Seafon  ;  but  thefe  lhould 
be  fown  upon  warm  Borders  and  dry  Land,  otherwife 
they  are  feldom  good.  If  the  Winter  lhould  prove  very 
fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  young  Carrots 
with  Peafe  Haulm,  the  Haulm  of  Afparagus,  or  fome 
fuch  light  Covering,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  Ground,  which  often  deftroys  the  Car¬ 
rots,  where  this  Care  is  wanting:  But  if  in  very  hard 
Winters  the  Carrots  lhould  be  all  deftroyed  which  were 
fown  in  Autumn,  there  lhould  be  a  hot  Bed  made  early 
m  the  Spring  to  fow  fome,  which  will  be  fit  for  Ufe 
long  before  any  that  are  fown  in  the  full  Ground  : 
out  thefe  Beds  lhould  be  earthed  fifteen  or  fix  teen  Inches 

eeP’  that  tlle  Roots  may  have  a  proper  Depth  of.  Soil 
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to  run  down  :  If  thefe  Beds  are  lined  with  hot  Duno- 
twice,  at  fuch  Times  when  the  Heat  of  the  Beds  decline, 
it  will  greatly  forward  the  Growth  of  the  Carrots,  but 
there  lhould  be  great  Care  taken  not  to  draw  the  Plants 
up  too  weak  ;  thefe  may  be  allowed  to  grow  clofer  to¬ 
gether,  than  thofe  fown  in  the  full  Ground,  becaufe 
they  will  be  drawn  for  Ufe  very  young.  Many  People 
mix  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Seeds,  as  Leek,  Onion,  Parf- 
nep,  Radilh,  &V.  amongft  their  Carrots ;  and  others 
plant  Beans,  &c.  but,  in  my  Opinion,  neither  of  thefe 
Methods  are  good  ;  for,  if  there  is  a  full  Crop  of  any 
one  of  thefe  Plants,  there  can  be  no  Room  for  any 
Thing  elfe  amongft  them,  fo  that  what  is  got  by  the 
one  is  loft  by  another ;  and  befides,  it  is  not  only  more 
lightly,  but  better,  for  the  Plants  of  each  Kind  to  be 
fown  feparate ;  and  alfo  by  this  Means  your  Ground 
will  be  clear,  when  the  Crop  is  gone,  to  fow  or  plant 
any  Thing  elfe  ;  but  when  three  or  four  Kinds  are  mix¬ 
ed  together,  the  Ground  is  feldom  at  Liberty  before 
the  fucceeding  Spring :  Befides,  where  Beans,  or  any 
other  tall-growing  Plants,  are  planted  amongft  the  Car¬ 
rots,  they  are  apt  to  make  them  grow  more  in  Top  than 
Root ;  fo  that  they  will  not  be  half  fo  large  as  if  fown 
fingly,  without  any  other  Plants  amongft  them. 

The  Covetoufnels  of  fome  Gardeners  will  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  cut  out  their  Carrots  to  a  proper  Diftance 
when  they  hoe  them,  fo  that  by  leaving  them  clofe, 
they  draw  each  other  up  weak  ;  and  if  they  are  drawn 
while  young,  they  never  recover  tljeir  Strength  after¬ 
ward  fo  periedtly,  as  to  grow  near  the  Size  of  thofe, 
which  are  properly  thined  at  their  firft  hoeing  :  There¬ 
fore,  where  the  Carrots  are  defigned  to  have  large  Roots, 
they  muft  never  Hand  too  clofe,  nor  lhould  they  have 
any  other  Crop  mixed  with  them. 

This  Root  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Gardens  for 
the  Table,  but  has  not  till  of  late  Years  been  cultivated 
in  the  Fields  for  Cattle,  nor  has  it  been  praftifed  as  yet, 
but  in  few  Parts  in  England ;  it  is  therefore  greatly  to 
be  wifhed,  that  the  Culture  of  it  was  extended  to  every 
Part  of  England ,  where  the  Soil  is  proper  for  the  Pur- 
pofe ;  for  there  is  fcarce  any  Root  yet  known,  which 
more  deferVes  it,  being  a  Very  hearty  good  Food  for 
moft  Sorts  of  Animals.  One  Acre  of  Carrots,  if  well 
planted,  will  fatten  a  greater  Number  of  Sheep,  or 
Bullocks,  than  three  Acres  of  Turneps,  and  the  Flelh 
of  thefe  Animals  will  be  firmer  and  better  tailed.  Horfes 
are  extremely  fond  of  thefe  Roots,  and  for  Hogs  there 
is  not  any  better  Food.  I  have  alfo  known  thefe  Roots 
cultivated  for  feeding  of  Deer  in  Parks,  which  has 
proved  of  excellent  Ufe  in  hard  Winters,  when  there 
has  been  a  Scarcity  of  other  Food  ;  at  which  Times 
great  Numbers  of  Deer  have  perilhed  for  Want;  and 
thofe  which  have  efcaped,  have  been  j'o  much  reduced, 
as  not  to  recover  their  Flefli  the  following  Summer-, 
whereas  thofe  fed  with  Carrots  have  been  kept  in  good 
Condition  all  the  Winter,  and  upon  the  Growth  of  the 
Grafs  in  the  Spring,  have  been  fat  early  in  the  Seafon, 
which  is  an  Advantage,  where  the  Grafs  is  generally 
backward  in  its  Growth. 

There  is  alfo  an  Advantage  in  the  Cultivation  of  this 
Root  beyond  that  of  the  Turnep,  becaufe  the  Crop  is 
not  fo  liable  to  fail  ;  for  as  the  Carrots  are  fown  in  the 
Spring,  the  Plants  generally  come  up  well ;  and  unlefs 
the  Months  of  June  and  July  prove  very  bad,  there  is 
no  Danger  of  the  Crop  fucceeding,  whereas  Turneps 
are  frequently  deftroyed  by  the  Flies  at  their  firft  com- 
ing  up  ;  and  in  dry  Autumns  they  are  attacked  by  Ca¬ 
terpillars,  which  in  a  fhort  Time  devour  whole  Fields, 
but  Carrots  are  not  attacked  by  thefe  Vermin  :  There¬ 
fore  every  Farmer  who  has  a  Stock  of  Cattle  or  Sheep, 
lhould  always  have  a  Supply  of  thefe  Roots,  if  he  has' 
Land  proper  for  the  Purpofe,  which  muft  be  light  and 
of  a  proper  Depth  to  admit  of  the  Roots  runing  down. 

In  preparing  of  the  Land  for  Carrots,  if  it  has  not 
been  in  Tillage  before,  it  lhould  be  ploughed  early  in 
Autumn,  and  then  ploughed  acrofs  again  before  Win¬ 
ter,  laying  it  up  in  high  Ridges  to  m  llow  by  the 
Froft  ;  and  it  the  Ground  is  poor,  there  lhould  be  fome 
toten  Dung  fpiead  over  it  in  Winter,  which  lhould  be 
ploughed  in  about  the  Begining  of  February ;  th  m  in 
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March ,  the  Ground  fhould  be  ploughed  again  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Seeds  j  in  the  doing  of  which,  feme  Farmers 
have  two  Ploughs,  one  following  the  other  in  the  fame 
Furrow,  fo  that  the  Ground  is  loofened  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  deep  *.  Others  have  Men  with  Spades  following 
the  Plough  in  the  Furrows,  turning  up  a  Spit  of  Earth 
from  the  Bottom,  which  they  lay  upon  the  Top,  level¬ 
ing  it  fmooth  and  breaking  the  Clods ;  the  latter  Me¬ 
thod  is  attended  with  a  little  more  Expence,  but  is 
much  to  be  prefered  to  the  firft  •,  becaufe  in  this  Way 
the  Clods  are  more  broken,  and  the  Suiface  of  the 
Ground  is  laid  much  evener. 

If  the  Land  has  been  in  Tillage  before,  it  will  require 
but  three  Ploughings ;  the  firft  juft  before  Winter, 
when  it  fhould  be  laid  in  high  Ridges  for  the  Reafons 
before  given  •,  the  fecond  crofs  Ploughing  fhould  be  in 
February ,  after  which,  if  it  is  well  harrowed  to  break 
the  Clods,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  ;  the  laft  Time 
muft  be  in  March  to  receive  the  Seeds ;  this  fhould  be 
performed  in  the  Manner  before  mentioned  :  After  this 
third  Ploughing,  if  there  remain  great  Clods  of  Earth 
unbroken,  it  will  be  proper  to  harrow  it  Well  before  the 
Seeds  are  fown.  One  Pound  and  a  Half  of  %eds  will 
be  fufficient  for  an  Acre  of  Land,  but  as  they  are  apt 
to  adhere  together,  fo  it  renders  them  more  difficult  to 
Sow  even  than  moft  other  Sorts ;  therefore  fome  mix  a 
Quantity  of  dry '  Sand  with  their  Seeds,  rubing  them 
well  together,  fo  as  to  feparate  the  Carrot  Seeds  from 
each  other,  which  is  a  good  Method.  After  the  Seeds 
are  fown,  they  muft  be  gently  harrowed  in  to  bury 
them  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
hoed  in  the  Manner  before  directed. 

But  in  order  to  preferve  your  Carrots  for  Ufe  all  the 
Winter  and  Spring,  you  fhould,  about  the  Begining  of 
November ,  when  the  green  Leaves  are  decayed,  dig 
them  up,  and  lay  them  in  Sand  in  a  dry  Place,  where 
the  Froft  cannot  come  to  them,  taking  them  out  from 
Time  to  Time  as  you  have  Occafion  for  them,  referv- 
ing  fome  of  the  longeft  and  ftraiteft  Roots  for  Seed,  if 
you  intend  to  fave  any  ;  which  Roots  fhould  be  planted 
in  the  Middle  of  February ,  in  a  light  Soil  about  a  Foot 
afunder  each  Way,  obferving  to  keep  the  Ground  clear 
from  Weeds ;  and  about  the  Middle  of  Augufi ,  when 
you  find  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  you  muft  cut  it  off,  and 
carry  it  to  a  dry  Place,  where  it  fhould  be  expofed  to 
the  Sun  and  Air  for  feveral  Days  to  dry ;  then  you 
may  beat  out  the  Seeds,  and  put  it  up  in  Bags,  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  a  dry  Place  until  you  ufe  it.  This  Seed  is  fel- 
dom  efteemed  very  good  after  the  firft  or  fecond  Year 
at  moft,  but  new  Seed  is  always  prefered,  nor  will  it 
grow  when  it  is  more  than  two  Years  old. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpelier 
this  hath  fmoother  Stalks  than  the  common  Carrot,  the 
Segments  of  the  Leaves  are  broader,  and  of  a  lucid 
green  ;  the  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  larger,  and  not  fo 
regular.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  but  it  fucceeds  beft 
when  fown  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  of  lower  Growth  than  either  of 
the  former  ;  the  Stalks  are  clofely  covered  with  fhort 
Prickles,  the  Segments  of  the  Leaves  are  broad  and 
obtufe,  the  Umbels  are  fmall,  and  the  Involucrum  is 
longer  than  the  Umbel,  and  the  Leaves  are  trifid  which 
compofe  it. 

The  fifth  Sortjifes  with  a  {lender  rough  hairy  Stalk, 
upward  of  two  Feet  high  •,  the  Leaves  are  fhort,  and 
have  a  few  fmall  ones  which  are  thinly  placed,  and  cut 
into  acute  Segments-,  the  Umbels  are  not  fo  large  as 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort,'  and  the  Involucrum  is 
twice  the  Length  of  the  Umbel  the  Leaves  which 
compofe  it  are  divided  into  five  or  feven  Parts,  ending 
in  acute  Points ;  the  Flowers  are  yellow. 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  a  channeled  Stalk,  rifing  near 
three  Feet  high,  which  is  terminated  by  fmall  Umbels 
of  Flowers,  with  a  Wing-pointed  Involucrum  ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  finely  cut  into  fmall  obtufe  Segments, 
but  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  are  cut  into  acute  Segments ; 
thefe  Leaves  are  as  fmooth  as  thofe  of  Parfley. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  •,  this  riles  with  an  upright 
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fmooth  changed  Stalk  near  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  Leaves,  which  are  divided  into  many  fine 
narrow  Segments  like  thofe  of  Fennel  ;  the  Stalks 
branch  out  upward,  and  eath  Branch  is  terminated  by 
a  large  Umbel,  compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  fmall 
ones ;  the  Involucrum  is  fhorter  than  the  Umbel,  and 
each  of  the  Leaves  which  compofe  it  is  trifid  :  The 
Foot  Stalks  which  fuftain  the  fmall  Umbels  (or  Rays) 
are  long  and  ftiff ;  thefe  are  by  the  Spaniards  ufed  for 
picking  their  Teeth,  from  whence  the  Plant  had  the 
Title  of  Vifnaga ,  or  Pick-tooth.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  Spring  frequently  fad,  or  at  leaft  remain  in 
the  Ground  till  next  Year  before  they  grow  ;  the  Plants 
require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  fometimes  preferved  in  Botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  being  of  no  Ufe, 
are  not  cultivated  in  other  Gardens. 

DAUCUS  CRETICUS.  See  Athamanta. 

D’AYENA.  Monier . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  receives  its  Title  from  Mon- 
feigneur  Le  Due  Ff  Ayeny  who  is  a  great  Lover  and  Pro¬ 
moter  of  the  Science  of  Botany,  and  has  a  noble ‘Gar¬ 
den  at  St.  Germains ,  which  is  well  ftored  with  rare  Plants 
from  many  different  Parts  of  the  World,  and  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Dr.  Monier ,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences ,  the  Superintendent  of  it. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant ,  arijing  on  feparate  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk  at  the  fame  Place  ;  the  male  Flower  hath  an  Em- 
palement  of  one  Leaf  which  is  cut  into  five  acute  Segments ; 
the  Flower  hath  one  Petal  with  a  fiender  Lube  rifing  above 
the  Empalement ,  and  fpreads  open  above  where  it  is  cut 
into  five  acute  Parts ,  each  being  terminated  by  a  fiender 
Ligula  the  male  Flowers  have  five  fiender  Stamina ,  which 
are  terminated  by  obtufe  Stigmas  the  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  have  alfo  the  fame  Number  of  Stamina ,  Jianding 
round  a  five  cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style , 
to  which  the  Stamina  coalefce  and  form  one  Body  ;  the  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  five  cornered  Capfuley 
having  five  Cells ,  each  having  one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

We  at  prefent  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus, 
viz. 

D’Ayena  inermis ,  foliis  oblongo-cordatis ,  marginibus 
dentatis ,  floribus  axillaribus.  Smooth  DAyena  with  ob¬ 
long  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  indented  on  their  Edges, 
and  Flowers  growing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  by  the  younger  Be 
Juffieu  from  Peru  to  Paris ,  where  they  fucceeded,  and 
have  fince  been  communicated  to  fome  other  Gardens 
in  Europe :  I  received  the  Seeds  from  Dr.  Monier ,  In- 
tendent  of  the  Garden  of  the  Duke  BAyen  at  St.  Ger- 
mains ,  which  have  for  fome  Years  grown  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden,  where  the  Plants  annually  flower  and  perfect 
their  Seeds. 

This  Plant  hath  a  weak  ligneous  Stalk,  which  di¬ 
vides  into  feveral  fiender  Branches,  rifing  from  nine 
Inches  to  a  Foot  high  thefe  are  garnifhed  by  oblong 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  flightly  indented  on 
their  Edges,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  end  in  acute  Points ;  they 
are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches.  At  the  Bafe  of 
each  Foot  Stalk,  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  come 
out  the  Flowers,  two,  three,  or  four,  arifing  from  the 
fame  Point,  each  Handing  upon  a  feparate  fiender  Foot 
Stalk ;  fome  of  thefe  are  male,  which  have  generally 
fhorter  Foot  Stalks  than  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers, 
and  have  five  fiender  Stamina,  but  no  Germen.  The 
hermaphrodite  Flowers  have  their  Stamina  and  Style 
collected  into  a  Sort  of  Column,  like  the  malvaceous 
Flowers,  having  a  five  cornered  Germen  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  five  cornered 
Capfule,  having  five  Cells,  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged 
one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed.  The  Flowers  are  tubulous, 
fpreading  open  at  the  Top,  where  they  are  cut  into  five 
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acute  Segments,  each  being  terminated  by  a  flendei 
Tail ;  they  are  purple,  and  continue  in  Succeflion  on 
the  fame  Plants,  from  July  till  the  Winter. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  and  have  four  Leaves,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  them 
forward  ;  Part  of  them  may  be  planted  in  imall  Pots, 
and  the  others  may  be  planted  on  the  Bed  :  Thofe  in 
the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  ot  1  anners 
Bark  j  they  muft  be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  then  they  muft  have  free  Air  admited  to  them 
every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
fon  they  require  to  be  frequently  watered  in  warm 
Weather,  but  they  fhould  not  have  it  in  too  great 
Plenty.  The  Plants  fhould  continue  all  the  Summer 
in  the  hot  Bed,  where  they  muft  have  a  good  Share  of 
Air  •,  for  thofe  which  are  fully  expofed  to  the  open  Air 
will  not  thrive  ;  and  if  they  are  too  much  drawn,  they 
do  not  flower  well.  The  Plants  will  live  through  the 
Winter  in  a  moderate  Stove,  but  as  they  perfect  their 
Seeds  well  the  .firft  Year,  fo  few  Perfons  care  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  old  Plants.  There  is  a  Figure  of  this  Plant 
exhibited  in  the  118th  Plate  of  our  Figures  of  Plants. 

DAY-LILY.  See  Hemerocallis. 

DECORTICATION,  is  the  pulling  off  the  out¬ 
ward  Bark  of  Trees,  alio  the  peeling  or  barking  of 
Roots. 


DELPHINIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  602.  Tourn.  Injl. 
R.  H.  42  6.  Tab.  241.  [AfAph,  Gr.  a  Dolphin  •,  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  Flower,  before  it  opens,  refembles  a  Dol¬ 
phin.  It  is  called  Confolida  Regalis ,  from  its  confoli- 
dating  Virtue.  Cafpar  Bauhin  calls  it  the  Royal  Plant, 
becaufe  it  has  its  Cup  turned  backwards,  like  a  Noble¬ 
man’s  Badge.  Cafalpinus ,  Pliny ,  and  the  Poets  fay, 
this  Plant  is  the  true  Hyacinth,  becaufe  it  has  the  Syl¬ 
lable  AI  infcribed  on  its  Flower,  which  is  a  Particle  of 
bewailing,]  Larkfpur,  or  Larkfheel. 

The  Char  a  biers  are. 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ;  it  is  compofed  of  five 
unequal  Petals  placed  circularly ,  the  upper  Petal  is  extended 
at  the  hinder  Part  into  a  tubular  obtufe  Tail  j  the  two  Side 
Petals  are  nearly  of  the  fame  Size  with  the  upper ,  but  the 
two  lower  are  fnaller  thefe  fpread  open.  There  is  a  bifid 
Neblarium  fituated  in  the  Center  of  the  Petals ,  and  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Tube  by  the  back  Part.  The  Flower  hath 
many  fmall  Stamina  which  incline  to  the  Petals ,  and  are 
terminated  by  fmall  erebi  Summits  \  it  hath  three  oval 
Germen ,  fupporting  three  Styles  which  are  as  long  as 
the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  reflexed  Stigmas ;  the  Germen 
afterward  become  fo  many  Capfules  joined  together ,  which 
open  Crofsways,  each  having  one  Cell  filled  with  angular 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Se&ion 
of  Linnatus’ s  thirteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Polyandria  Tri- 
gynia,  the  Flower  having  many  Stamina  and  three 
Styles.  Tournefort  ranges  it  in  the  fecond  Sedlion  of  his 
eleventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  an  ano¬ 
malous  Flower  of  many  Leaves ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a 
Fruit  with  many  Capfules . 

The  Species  are, 


r.  Delphinium  neblariis  monophyllis,  caule fubdiv 
Hort.  Cliff.  217.  Larkfpur  with  a  one  leaved  Neftari 
and  a  divided  Stalk.  I  his  is  the  Delphinium  feget 
Tourn.  Injl.  426.  Corn  Larkfpur,  and  the  Confolida 
galis  arvenfis.  C.  B.  P.  142.  Field  Royal  Confound, 
2.  Delphinium  neblariis  monophyllis ,  caule  ram 
folds  multifidis  linearibus.  Larkfpur  with  a  one  lea1 
Neftarium,  a  branching  Stalk,  and  narrow  mult 
Leaves.  Phis  is  the  Delphinium  hortenfe ,  flore  ma, 
f  fiffphci  catuleo.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  426.  Gan 
Larkfpur  with  a  larger  Angle  blue  Flower,  commo 
called  branching  Larkfpur. 

„3'  P,?iPHINI™  ?fariis  » omphyllh ,  caule  finpi 
non.  Caff.  213.  Larkfpur  with  a  one  leaved  Neftari' 
and  a  Angle  Stalk.  This  is  the  Delphinium  elatius  p 


puro-violaceum.  Suvert.  Flor.  Upright  or  unbranched 
Larkfpur. 

4.  Delphinium  neblariis  diphyllis ,  capfulis  folitariis 
foliis  multiparti tis  ob tuffs.  Hort.  Cliff.  213.  Larkfpur 
with  a  two  leaved  Nedarium,  a  Angle  Seed  Veffel,  and 
Leaves  divided  into  many  obtufe  Segments.  This  is 
the  Delphinium  la ti folium,  parvo  flore.  Tourn.  Injl.  R  J{ 
426.  Broad  leaved  Larklpur  with  a  fmall  Flower. 

5.  Delphinium  neblariis  diphyllis ,  labellis  bifidis,  a- 
pice  bar  bat  is,  foliis  incifts ,  caule  ereblo.  Hort.  Upfal.  iq 
Larkfpur  with  a  two  leaved  Nedarium,  a  bifid  Lip 
bearded  at  the  Top,  cut  Leaves,  and  an  ered  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Delphinium  perenne  montanum  villofum ,  aco¬ 
rn  ti  folio.  Tourn.  Injl.  42 6.  Perennial  hairy  Mountain. 
Larkfpur  with  a  Monkfhood  Leaf,  commonly  called 
the  Bee  Larkfpur. 

6.  Delphinium  neblariis  diphyllis ,  labellis  integrity 
floribus  fubfolitariis,  foliis  compofitis  linear i-multipartitis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  150.  Larkfpur  with  a  two  leaved  Neda- 
rium,  an  entire  Lip,  Flowers  growing  fingly,  and  com¬ 
pound  Leaves  divided  into  many  narrow  Parts.  This 
is  the  Delphinium  humilius  angufiifolium  perenne ,  flore 
azureo.  Amman.  Dwarf  narrow  leaved  perennial  Lark¬ 
fpur,  with  an  azure  Flower. 

7.  Delphinium  neblariis  diphyllis ,  labellis  integrity 
floribus  fpicatis,  foliis  palmatis  multifidis  glabris.  Plate 
1 19.  Larkfpur  with  a  two  leaved  Nedarium,  an  en¬ 
tire  Lip,  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes,  and  palmated 
multifid  fmooth  Leaves,  commonly  called  Siberian 
Larkfpur. 

7  Jf  Delphinujm  villofum ,  neblariis  diphyllis ,  labellis 
bifidis ,  foliis  palmatis  multifidis.  Woolly  Larkfpur  with 
a  two  leaved  Nedarium,  a  bifid  Lip,  and  palmated 
multifid  Leaves. 

9.  Delphinium  caule  ereblo  fimplici ,  foliis  quinquelo ■> 
batis,  incifts ,  glabris.  Larklpur  with  a  fingle  upright 
Stalk,  and  fmooth  cut  Leaves  having  five  Lobes.  This  is 
the  Delphinium  Lufitamcum  glabrum,  aconiti  folio.  Tourn. 
Injl.  426.  Smooth  Portugal  Larklpur,  with  a  Monkf¬ 
hood  Leaf. 

10.  Delphinium  neblariis  diphyllis ,  capfulis  triplici - 
bus ,  foliis  multifidis  incifts  acutis ,  caule  fimplici.  Gmel. 
Larkfpur  with  a  two  leaved  Nedarium,  a  triple  Seed 
Veffel,  multifid,  acute,  cut  Leaves,  and  a  Angle  Stalk. 

11.  Delphinium  neblariis  diphyllis ,  foliis  palmatis, 
lobis  integris.  Hort.  Cliff.  213.  Larkfpur  with  a  two' 
leaved  Empalement,  and  palmated  Leaves  having  en¬ 
tire  Lobes.  This  is  the  Delphinium  platani  folio,  Jtaphy- 
fagria  diblum.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  428,  Larkfpur  with  a 
Plane  Tree  Leaf  called  Stavefacre. 

The  feveral  Varieties  of  the  Garden  Larklpur  are 
not  here  enumerated,  as  they  would  fwell  the  Work 
beyond  its  intended  Bulk,  if  all  thefe  were  diftinguilh- 
ed,  fo  here  are  only  the  diftind  Species  mentioned^  and 
as  the  Gardeners  diftinguifh  the  Garden  Larkfpurs  into 
thole  which  are  branched,  and  fuch  as  have  upright 
Stalks ;  which  Difference  is  permanent,  and  never  al¬ 
ters,  whatever  may  be  afferted  to  the  contrary  by  igno¬ 
rant  Pretenders ;  lo  I  lhail  juft  mention  the  leveral  Va¬ 
rieties  which  there  are  of  each  Sort,  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious.  And  firft  of  the 
branched  Larkfpur,  there  are  of  the  following  Colours, 
with  fingle  and  double  Flowers. 

Blue,  purple,  white,  Flefh,  Alh,  and  Rofe  Colours; 
and  fome  have  flowers  beautifully  fpoted,  with  two  or 
three  of  thefe  different  Colours. 

i  he  upright  or  unbranched  Larkfpur,  produces  a 
greater  Variety  of  Colours  than  the  branched,  and  the 
Flowers  are  larger  and  fuller  than  thole  ;  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Colours  run  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
other,  though  many  oi  the  Colours  are  deeper,  and 
there  are  more  different  Shades  of  thefe  Colours  in  the 
Flowers  of  this  Sort. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  arable  Lands,  in 
France ,  Spain ,  and  Italy,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  as  the  Garden  Larkfpur,  which  is  a  great  Mif- 
take,  for  I  have  cultivated  it  many  Years  in  the  Gar¬ 
den,  and  never  found  it  alter  :  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
are  broader,  and  not  fo  much  divided  as  thofe  of  the 
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Garden  Kind,  and  are  placed  thinet  upon  the  Stalks ; 
the  Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  grow  in  longer  Spikes  ; 
the  Stalks  are  not  fo  much  branched  as  that  Sort  which  is 
called  the  branched,  nor  are  they  Tingle  like  the  upright, 

To  that  I  think  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  different 
Soccic. 

The  branching  Larkfpur,  which  is  the  fecond  Sort, 
comes  later  to  flower  than  the  upright ;  this  rifes  with 
a  very  branching  Stalk  three  Feet  high  or  more,  the 
Branches  come  out  horizontally  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  but  afterward  turn  that  Part  on  which  the  Spike 
of  Flowers  grow,  which  is  at  the  Extremity  upward, 
fo  as  to  make  an  Angle ;  the  Leaves  are  long  and  finely 
divided ;  the  Flowers  are  placed  thiner  in  the  Spikes 
than  tho’fe  of  the  upright  Sort  •,  they  are  large,  and 
fome  of  them  very  double  and  of  various  Colours. 

The  third  Sort  hath  upright  Stalks,  which  fcarce  put 
out  any  Branches  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  grow  ereft, 
and  the  Flowers  are  placed  very  clofe  together,  fo  that 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance.  Thefe  Plants  flower  in 
July  and  Auguji,  and  are  Very  great  Ornaments  to  the 
Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden. 

Thefe  Plants  are  annual,  fo  are  every  Year  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds  •,  thefe  fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants 
are  deflo-ned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplant- 
ing  well”  efpecially  if  they  are  not  removed  very  young  •, 
thofe  Seeds  which  are  fown  in  Autumn,  produce  the 
ftrongeft  Plants  and  moft  double  Flowers,  and  ripen 
their  Seeds  better  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
Spring,  as  they  come  earlier  to  flower-,  but  to  con¬ 
tinue  °a  Sueeeffion  of  thefe  Flowers,  there  fhould  be 
fome  Seeds  fown  in  the  Spring.  Where  they  are  fown 
on  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden  for  Ornament, 
they  fhould  be  in  Patches  of  about  a  Foot  Diameter, 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Borders,  at  proper  Diftances  ;  in 
each  of  thefe  Patches  may  be  fcattered  ten  or  a  dozen 
Seeds,  covering  them  over  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch 
with  Earth  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  may  be 
thined,  leaving  about  five  or  fix  of  -the  upright  Sort  in 
each  Patch  to  Hand  for  flowering  ;  but  of  the  branch¬ 
ing  Sort,  not  more  than  three  or  four,  becaufe  thefe  re¬ 
quire  Room  ;  after  this  the  Plants  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  when 
they  begin  to  flower  fhould  be  fupported  by  Flower 
Sticks  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  Wind,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  not  in  a  fheltered  Situation.  If  the 
Seeds  were  well  chofen,  there  will  be  very  few  ordinary 
Flowers  among  them  ;  and  if  there  are  Seeds  of  the 
different  coloured  Flowers  fown  in  each  Patch,  they 
will  make  a  pleafing  Variety  :  But  the  upright  Sort 
fhould  never  be  mixed  in  the  fame  Patches  with  the 
branching,  becaufe  they  do  not  flower  at  the  fame 
Time. 

But  in  order  to  preferve  the  two  Sorts  fine  without 
degenerating  to  Angle  or  bad  Colours,  there  fhould  be 
a  Bed  of  each  Sort  fown  in  Autumn,  in  fome  feparate 
Part  of  the  Garden,  where  the  Plants  fhould  be  pro¬ 
perly  thined,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  till  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fhew  their  Flowers,  when  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  looked  over  every  other  Day,  to  pull  out  all  thofe 
Plants,  whofe  Flowers  are  not  very  double  nor  of  good 
Colours  for  if  thefe  are  permited  to  Hand  among  the 
others  till  their  Farina  has  impregnated  them,  it  will 
certainly  caufe  them  to  degenerate  fo  that  thofe  Per- 
fons  who  are  contented  with  only  marking  their  good 
Flowers  for  Seed,  and  fuffer  the  others  to  Hand  for 
Seed  among  them,  will  always  find  themfelves  difap 
pointed  in  the  Goodnefs  of  their  Flowers  the  following 
Seafon  :  Therefore  thofe  who  propofe  to  have  thefe 
Flowers  in  Perfection,  fhould  never  gather  the  Seeds  of 
fijch  as  grew  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden  ;  be¬ 
caufe  there  it  will  be  almoft  impoflible  to  preferve  them 
fo  true,  as  when  they  are  in  Beds  at  a  Diftance  from  all 
other  Kinds. 

When  the  Seed  Veffels  turn  brown,  they  muft  be 
carefully  watched,  to  gather  them  before  they  open 
and  difcharge  the  Seeds  fo  that  thofe  which  are  Atu- 
ated  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  will  open  long  be¬ 
fore  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  ripe,  for 
which  Reafon  the  Pods  fhould  from  Time  to  Time  be 
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gathered  as  they  ripen,  and  not  fuffered  to  Hand  till  the 
Stalks  are  pulled  up,  which  is  often  practifed.  Thofe 
Pods  which  are  fituated  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks, 
are  much  preferable  to  fuch  as  grow  near  the  Top  for 
which  Reafon  thofe  who  are  very  curious  in  the  Choice 
of  their  Seeds,  crop  oft  the  upper  Part  of  the  Spikes  of 
Flowers,  and  never  fuffer  them  to  ftand  for  Seeds. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  very  hardy,  and  require  fo  little 
Care  in  their  Culture,  fo  they  are  worthy  of  a  Place  in 
every  good  Garden  for  during  their  Continuance  in 
flower,  there  are  few  Plants  which  make  a  better  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  for  gathering  to  make  Flower  Pots  to 
adorn  Rooms,  there  is  fcarce  any  Flower  fo  proper; 
becaufe  by  their  upright  Growth  and  long  Spikes,  they 
rife  to  a  proper  Height  above  the  Pots  ;  and  when  the 
feveral  Colours  are  fkilfully  intermixed  they  make  a 
rich  Appearance,  and  continue  long  in  Beauty. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Spain,  1 
received  the  Seeds  of  it  from  Gibraltar ;  this  hath  a  very 
branching  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  two  Feet  high ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  divided  into  many  broad  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments,  but  thofe  which  are  upon  the  Stalks  are  gene¬ 
rally  Angle  ;  the  Flowers  grow  fcatteringly  toward  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Branches,  they  are  fmall  and  of  a 
deep  blue  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very  fmall 
Seed  VelTels,  which  are  fometimes  Angle,  and  at  others 
double,  and  very  rarely  three  together,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Sorts.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  and  the  Plants  treated  as 
the  common  Sort ;  it  hath  little  Beauty,  and  is  only 
kept  in  fome  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  Afth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends 
out  feveral  upright  Stalks  in  the  Spring,  riftng  to  the 
Height  of  four  Feet ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
which  are  divided  into  many  broad  Segments,  in  Form 
of  a  fpreading  Hand;  thefe  Segments  are  cut  at  their 
Extremities  into  two  or  three  acute  Points ;  the  Leaves 
are  hairy,  and  ftand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  terminate  the  Stalks,  growing  in  long  Spikes ;  they 
are  of  a  light  blue,  covered  toward  their  hinder  Part 
with  a  meally  Down.  This  flowers  in  July  and  Augujl , 
and  in  Autumn  the  Stalks  decay  to  the  Root. 

The  Axth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at 
Peterjburgh,  where  they  fucceeded  ;  and  the  Seeds  were 
fent  me  from  thence  by  the  late  Dr.  Amman ,  who  was 
Profelfor  of  Botany  in  that  UniverAty.  This  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  which  puts  out  two  or  three  branch¬ 
ing  Stalks  every  Spring ;  thefe  rife  about  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  and  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  Leaves 
compofed  of  many  narrow  Segments,  which  terminate 
with  feveral  acute  Points  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a 
light  green  Colour ;  the  Flowers  come  out  toward  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  Angly,  each  Handing  upon  a 
long  naked  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  large,  and  of  a  fine 
azure  Colour  ;  they  appear  the  latter  Part  of  July,  but 
are  not  often  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ,  the  Seeds 
of  it  were  fent  me  from  Peterjburgh ;  this  is  a  perennial 
Plant,  which  rifes  with  many  ftrong  branching  Stalks, 
Ax  or  feven  Feet  high  ;  the  upper  Part  of  thefe  Stalks 
are  of  a  Ane  purple  Colour  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  divided  into  four  or 
five  broad  Lobes,  ending  with  many  acute  Points ; 
thefe  are  fmooth,  and  ftand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ; 
the  Flowers  terminate  the  Stalks,  growing  in  long 
Spikes  -,  they  are  of  a  Ane  blue  Colour,  with  a  large 
bearded  Nectarium,  having  two  Lips ;  and  of  a  dark 
Colour,  refembling  at  a  fmall  Diftance  the  Body  of  a 
Bee,  from  whence  fome  have  titled  this  and  aifo  the 
Afth  Sort,  Bee  Larkfpur. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  alfo  in  Siberia  ;  this  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant,  which  greatly  refembles  the  feventh,  but 
the  Segments  of  the  Leaves  are  broader  and  not  fo  long; 
the  Flowers  are  much  fmaller,  and  ot  a  paler  blue  ; 
the  Leaves  of  this  are  woolly,  and  the  Stalks  do  not 
grow  fo  tall ;  thefe  Differences  are  conftant  in  the  Plants 
raifed  from  Seed. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright 
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unbranched  Stalk  about  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
fmooth  Leaves  which  are  divided  into  five  obtufe  Lobes ; 
thefe  are  cut  on  their  Edges  into  obtufe  Segments.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes  at  the  Extremity 
of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  bright  blue,  and  do 
not  expand  fo  broad  as  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  the 
Petals  clofely  fhuting  up  the  bearded  Nectarium.  This 
flowers  in  July  and  Augujl. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  'Tartary ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at 
Peterjburgh ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds  •,  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  many 
compound  Leaves,  Handing  circularly  round  the  Foot 
Stalk  ;  thefe  are  divided  into  fix  or  feven  Lobes,  w'hich 
are  cut  into  five  acute  Points  :  They  Hand  upon^  long 
Foot  Stalks  which  are  hairy  ;  between  thefe  arile  the 
Stalks  which  are  Angle,  and  naked  at  the  Bottom  ; 
they  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Hall  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
near  a  Foot  in  Length  with  Flowers,  which  fit  clofe  to 
the  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  the 
Nectarium  is  compofed  of  two  Leaves.  This  flowers 
in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

All  thefe  perennial  Larkfpurs  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in  Autumn,  will  more  certainly 
fucceed,  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  j 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe  together, 
Part  of  them  Ihould  be  drawn  out,  to  allow  Room  for 
others  to  grow  till  the  following  Autumn,  when  they 
mull  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  •,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer  they  will  flower,  and  the  Roots  con¬ 
tinue  many  Years,  growing  in  Magnitude,  fo  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  Number  of  Flower  Stalks. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  Levant,  as  alfo  in  Calabria ;  this  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  hairy  Stalk  about  two  Feet  high,  gar- 
nillied  with  Hand-fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  compofed  of 
five  or  feven  oblong  Lobes,  which  have  frequently  one 
or  two  acute  Indentures  on  their  Sides-,  the  Flowers 
form  a  loole  Spike  at  the  upper’Part  of  the  Stalk,  each 
Handing  on  a  long  Foot  Stalk ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a 
pale  blue  or  purple  Colour,  and  have  a  two  leaved 
Ne&arium  :  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring  ne¬ 
ver  grow  the  fame  Year.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  require  no  other 
Treatment  than  the  common  Larkfpur.  The  common 
People  ufe  the  Powder  of  this  Seed  to  kill  Lice,  from 
whence  it  has  been  titled  Loufewort. 

DENS  CANIS.  See  Erythronium. 

DENS  LEONIS.  See  Leontodon. 


DENTARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  726.  Tonrn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  225.  Tab.  no.  Toothwort,  in  French  Dentaire. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  ob¬ 
long  oval  Leaves ,  which  fall  off  \  the  Flower  hath  four 
obtufe  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs  it  hath  fix  Sta¬ 
mina,  four  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  Empalement ,  the 
cyber  two  are  fhorter  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  oblong 
I  leart-Jhaped  Summits ,  which  Jland  ereCi.  In  the  Center  is 
fituated  an  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  a  ffort  thick  Style 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  long  taper  Pod  with  two  Cells,  divided  by  an  in¬ 
termediate  Partition ,  opening  with  two  Valves ,  including 
many  roundifh  Seeds.  6 

This  vjenus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
or  Linnaus  s  fifteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Tetradynamia  Si- 
liquofa,  the  Flowers  having  four  long  and  two  fhort 
tamma,.  and  the  Seeds  being  in  Pods.  Tournefort 
p  j.ces  it  in  the  fourth  Sedtion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which 
inc  u  es  the  Herbs  with  a  Crofs fij aped  Flower ,  whofe 
rant  at  becomes  a  bicapfular  Pod. 

The  Species  are, 


1.  Dent-aria  foliis  quinatis,  folio! s  acuminati. 
IS •  flve  leaved  Toothwort,  whofe  fmaller  L 
are  pointed  and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  This  I 


Dent  aria  pentapbyllos,  foliis  mollioribus.  C.  B.  P.  322^ 
Five  leaved  Toothwort  with  loft  Leaves. 

2.  Dentaria  foliis  inf erioribns  pinnatis,  fummis  Jim- 
plicibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  335.  Toothwort  with  lower  Leaves 
winged,  and  the  upper  ones  Angle.  This  is  the  Den¬ 
taria  heptaphyllos  baccifera.  C.  B.  P.  322.  Seven  leaved 
Berry -bearing  Toothwort. 

3.  Dentaria  foliis  ternis  ternatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
633.  Toothwort  with  three  leaved  trifoliate  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Dentaria  triphyllos.  C.  B.  P.  322.  Three 
leaved  Toothwort. 

4.  Dentaria  foliis  fummis  digit atis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant . 
654.  Toothwort  whole  upper  Leaves  are  digitated. 
This  is  the  Dentaria  pentaphyllos  foliis  afperis.  C.  B.  P. 
3 22.  Five  leaved  Toothwort  with  rough  Leaves. 

The  firfi  rifes  with  a  firong  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  garnifhed  with  a  Leaf  at  each  Joint,  compofed 
of  five  Lobes,  which  are  four  Inches  long,  and  near 
two  broad  in  the  widefi  Part,  ending  in  acute  Points, 
and  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges  thefe  are  fmooth’ 
and  Hand  on  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in 
loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  blu fir  Colour,  and  fucceeded  by  long  taper  Pods 
filled  with  fmall  roundifh  Seeds.  It  grows  in  the  fhady 
Woods  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  with  Bender  Stalks  about  a 
Foot  high  the  Leaves  at  the  Bottom  have  feven  Lobes, 
thofe  a  little  above  five,  others  but  three,  and  at  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  they  are  Angle  :  Fhe  Flowers  grow  in 
Clufiers  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  thefe  have  four  obtufe 
purple  Petals,  and  are  fucceeded  Jby  taper  Pods  filled 
with  roundifh  Seeds. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  a  Foot 
high  ;  the  Leaves  are  compofed  of  nine  Lobes,  three 
growing  together,  fo  that  one  Leaf  has  three  Times 
three  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Bunches  on  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  taper  Pods 
filled  with  roundifh  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  the 
lower  Leaves  of  this  are  compofed  of  feven  Lobes,  and 
thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  have  five,  they 
are  rough  and  hairy  :  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes 
on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  taper  Pods  like  the  other  Sorts. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  on  the  Mountains  in  Italy ,  and  in 
the  Woods  of  Auftria.  The  fecond  Sort  is  found  wild 
in  fome  Parts  of  England,  but  particularly  near  Hare- 
field,  in  moifi  fhady  Woods,  and  is  feldom  preferved  in 
Gardens :  This  produces  Bulbs  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
where  the  Leaves  are  fet  on,  which,  if  planted,  will 
grow  and  produce  Plants.  Thefe  Plants  are  propagat¬ 
ed  by  Seeds,  or  parting  their  Roots ;  the  Seeds  fhould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  light 
fandy  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation :  In  the  Spring  the 
Plants  may  be  taken  up  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and 
tranfplanted  out  in  the  like  Soil  and  Situation  ;  where, 
after  they  have  taken  Root,  they  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  :  The 
fecond  Year  they  will  produce  Flowers,  and  fometimes 
perfect  their  Seeds. 

The  belt  Time  to  tranfplant  the  Roots  is  in  October, . 
when  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  moifi  Soil,  and  a  fha¬ 
dy  Situation for  they  will  not  live, in  a  dry  Soil,  or 
when  they  are  expofed  to  the  Sun. 

DEW  is  by  fome  defined  to  be  a  Meteor  bred  of  a 
thin  cold  Vapour,  or  compofed  of  the  Steams  and  Va¬ 
pours  of  the  Earth  ;  which,  being  exhaled  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  kept  iufpended  during  his  Pre¬ 
fence,  do,  upon  his  Abfence,  convene  into  Drops,  and 
then  fall  down  to  the  Earth  again. 

Others  define  it,  a  thin,  light,  infenfible  Mifi  or 
Rain,  falling  while  the  Sun  is  below  the  Horizon. 

The  Origin  and  Matter  of  Dews  are,  without  Doubt, 
from  Vapour  and  Exhalations  of  the  Earth  and  Water, 
raifed  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Earth,  (Ac. 

1  here  being  many  Vapours  in  the  Air,  though  not 
al  ways  vifible,  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  even  in  clear 
Weather  great  Dews  fall,  efpecially  in  Countries  where 

it 
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it  feldom  rains ;  for  when  it  happens  that  the  fcattered 
Vapours  are  collected  and  condenfed  together,  and 
forced  downwards,  they  muft  needs  fall,  and  bedew  the 
Plants  and  Grafs. 

The  thin  Veficles,  of  which  Vapours  confift,  being 
once  detached  from  their  Bodies,  keep  riling  in  the  Air 
till  they  arrive  at  fuch  a  Stage  as  is  of  the  fame  fpecifick 
Gravity  with  themfelves,  when  their  Rife  is  (loped  : 
Now,  as  it  is  the  Warmth  or  Fire  that  dilates  the  Parts 
of  Water,  and  forms  thofe  Veficles  that  are  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  Air,  and  are  capable  of  afcending  there¬ 
in0.  fo  when  that  Heat  declines,  or  is  loft,  as  by  the 
Approach  or  Contiguity  of  any  colder  Body,  the  Ve¬ 
ficles  condenfe,  and  become  heavier  and  defcend. 

Therefore  the  Sun  warming  the  Atmofphere  in  the 
Day  Time,  by  the  continual  Influx  of  his  Rays,  the 
Vapours,  being  once  raifed,  continue  their  Progrefs, 
not  meeting  with  any  Thing  to  increafe  their  Gravity, 
till  fuch  Time  as  they  are  got  far  beyond  the  Reach  of 
the  reflected  Warmth  of  the  Earth  in  the  middle  Region 
of  the  Atmofphere,  and  there  condenfe  and' form  Clouds. 

Though  fome  fay,  it  is  difputable  whether  Dews  ever 
congregate  fo  as  to  form  Clouds,  but  as  they  are  only  ele¬ 
vated  by  the  Sun  •,  fo  that  when  that  Power  is  gone,  as 
it  is  after  the  Seting  of  the  Sun,  they  immediately  de¬ 
fcend  ;  and  this  is  more  obfervable  in  very  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  very  hot  Climates. 

The  Time  for  the  Falling  of  the  Dew  is  either  before 
Sun-rifing,  or  after  Sun-fet  •,  but  that  it  may  regularly 
fall  at  fuch  Times,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  Air  to  be  calm, 
for  windy  or  ftormy  Weather  hinders  it  •,  but  when  it  is 
calm  Weather,  and  gentle  Breezes  are  felt  from  the 
Weft  about  the  Seting,  and  from  the  Eaft  about  the 
Rifmg  of  the  Sun,  it  is  probable,  that  by  moderately 
cooling  the  Air,  they  colled  the  Vapours  and  precipi¬ 
tate  them  ;  and  becaufe  the  Morning  Breezes  are  more 
general  than  the  Evening  ones,  for  this  Reafon  the 
Evening  Dews  fall  only  here  and  there,  but  thofe  in  the 
Morning  feldom  fail  to  be  univerfal :  Or,  as  it  may  be 
otherwise  expreflfed,  when  the  Sun  is  got  below  the  Ho¬ 
rizon,  the  Atmofphere  cools  the  Vapours,  which  have 
in  the  preceding  Day  been  raifed  by  the  Warmth  of  the 
Earth ;  and  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  being  lodged  there,  as 
foon  as  they  are  got  out  of  the  Air,  they  begin  to  con¬ 
denfe  apace,  and  fpend  their  Stock  of  Heat  and  Fire  on 
the  cold  moift  Air  that  they  pafs  through. 

Plence  it  is,  that  Dews  are  more  copious  in  the  Spring 
than  other  Seafons,  there  being  a  greater  Stock  of  Va¬ 
pour  in  Readinefs,  by  Reafon  there  has  been  but  a  fmall 
Expence  thereof  during  the  Winter’s  Cold  and  Froft 
than  at  other  Times. 

It  is  found  by  Experience,  that  the  Dews  are  more 
copious  in  hotter  Countries  than  in  cold,  as  Pliny  ob- 
ferves  of  the  Summer  Nights  in  Africa,  which  he  calls 
Rofcida  JEftate  Nolies ;  the  Reafon  of  which  feems  to 
be  this,  that  in  the  Day  Time  the  Heat  of  the  Sun 
raifes  Abundance  of  Vapours  out  of  the  Water;  which 
Vapours  are  fo  extremely  rarefied  by  the  fame  Heat, 
that  they  are  difperfed  far  and  wide ;  but  the  Cool  of 
the  Night  brings  them  together,  and  condenfes  them 
to  that  Degree,  that  they  fall  to  the  Ground,  but  not 
in  fuch  large  Drops  as  Rain  does ;  but  in  colder  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  there  are  frequent  Rains,  and  the  Vapours 
are  lefs  rarefied,  moft  of  them  come  down  in  Rain,  and 
but  a  fmall  Part  turns  to  Dew  :  Befides,  in  Africa  there 
is  a  great  Difference  between  the  Heat  of  the  Day  and 
Night,  particularly  in  Summer ;  for  their  Nights  are 
long,  and  very  cold ;  whereas  in  Northern  Countries 
they  are  little  colder  than  the  Day,  and  much  Ihorter 
than  in  Places  nearer  the  Line. 

Pliny  likewife  relates  of  Egypt,  that  it  abounds  in 
Dews  throughout  all  the  Heat  of  Summer*,  lor  the  Air 
being  there  too  hot  to  conftipate  the  Vapours  in  the  Day 
Time,  they  never  gather  into  Clouds,  and  for  that  Rea¬ 
fon  they  have  no  Rain.  But  it  is  known,  in  Climates 
where  the  Days  are  exceffive  hot,  the  Nights  are  re¬ 
markably  cold,  fo  that  the  Vapours  that  are  raifed  af¬ 
ter  Sun-let  are  readily  condenfed  into  Dews  :  Or,  per¬ 
haps,  notable  Coldnefs  may  be  rather  the  Effedi  than 
the  Caufe  of  the  Quantity  of  Dews  *,  for  much  Vapour 
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being  raifed  by  the  great  Heat  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
Stock  of  Fire  being  fpent  on  it  in  the  Day  Time,  the 
Influx  of  fuch  a  great  Quantity  of  Moifture  muft  greatly 
chill  the  Air. 

The  Difference  between  Dew  and  Rain  feems  to  be 
only  this,  That  Dew  falls  at  fome  particular  Times  as 
aforefaid,  and  in  very  fmall  Drops,  fo  as  to  be  feen 
when  down,  but  icarce  perceivable  while  it  is  falling  5 
whereas  Rain  falls  at  any  Time,  and  in  groffer  Drops. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  in  his  Treatife  of  Vegetable  Sta- 
ticks,  tells  us,  That  in  order  to  find  out  the  Quantity 
of  Dew  that  fell  in  the  Night  on  the  1 5th  of  Auguft, 

7  p.  m.  he  took  two  glazed  Earthen  Pans,  which  were 
three  Inches  deep,  and  twelve  Inches  Diameter  in  Sur¬ 
face  :  that  he  filled  them  with  pretty  moift  Earth, 
taken  from  off  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  they  in- 
creafed  in  Weight  by  the  Night’s  Dew  180  Grains; 
and  decreafed  in  Weight  by  the  E  vaporation  of  the  Day 
1  Ounce  4-  282  Grains. 

He  fays  likewife,  he  fet  thefe  in  other  broader  Pans 
to  prevent  any  Moifture  from  the  Earth  flicking  to  the 
Bottom  of  them.  He  adds,  that  the  moifter  the  Earth 
is,  the  more  Dew  falls  on  it  in  a  Night,  and  more  than 
a  double  Quantity  of  Dew  falls  on  a  Surface  of  Water 
than  there  does  on  an  equal  Surface  of  moift  Earth: 
The  Evaporation  of  a  Surface  of  Water  in  nine  Hours 
Winter’s  dry  Day,  is  -f  -  of  an  Inch  :  The  Evaporation 
of  a  Surface  of  Ice  fet  in  the  Shade  during  a  nine  Hours 
Day,  was 

So  here  are  540  Grains  more  evaporated  from  the 
Earth  every  24  Hours  in  Summer  than  fall  in  Dew  in 
the  Night ;  that  is,  in  21  Days  near  26  Ounces  from  a 
circular  Area  of  a  Foot  Diameter ;  and  Circles  being  as 
the  Squares  of  their  Diameters,  10  Pounds  +  2  Ounces 
will  in  2 1  Days  be  evaporated  from  the  Hemifphere  of 
30  Inches  Diameter,  which  the  Sunflower’s  Root  oc¬ 
cupies;  which,  with  the  29  Pounds  drawn  off  by  the 
Plant  in  the  fame  Time,  makes  39  Pounds,  that  is,  9 
Pounds  and  f  out  of  every  cubick  Foot  of  Earth,  the 
Plant’s  Roots  occupying  more  than  4  cubick  Feet :  But 
this  is  a  much  greater  Degree  of  Drinefs  than  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth  ever  fuffers  for  1 5  Inches  Depth,  even 
in  the  drieft  Seafons  in  this  Country. 

In  a  long  dry  Seafon  therefore,  efpecially  within  the 
Tropicks,  we  muft  have  recourfe,  for  fufficient  Moifture 
to  keep  Plants  and  Trees  alive,  to  the  moift  Strata  of 
Earth,  which  lie  next  below  that  in  which  the  Roots 
are. 

Now  moift  Bodies  always  communicate  of  their  Moi¬ 
fture  to  more  dry  adjoining  Bodies  ;  but  this  flow  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Afcent  of  Moifture  is  much  accelerated  by 
the  Sun’s  Heat  to  confiderable  Depths  in  the  Earth,  as 
is  probable,  he  fays,  from  the  twentieth  Experiment 
in  the  faid  Book. 

Now  180  Grains  of  Dew  falling  in  one  Night  on  a 
Circle  of  a  Foot  Diameter  =113  fquare  Inches ;  thefe 
180  Grains  being  equally  fpread  on  this  Surface,  its 

Depth  will  be  Part  of  an  Inch  =  I'I~~"^~54*  He  adds, 

that  he  found  the  Dew  in  a  Winter  Night  to  be  the 
Part  of  an  Inch  ;  fo  that  if  we  allow  151  Nights  for 
the  Extent  of  the  Summer  Dew,  it  will  in  that  Time 
arife  to  one  Inch  Depth  :  And  reckoning  the  remaining 
214  Nights  for  the  Extent  of  the  Winter’s  Dew,  it  will 
produce  2,39  Inches  Depth  ;  which  makes  the  Dew  of 
the  whole  Year  amount  to  3,39  Inches  Depth. 

And  the  Quantity  which  evaporated  in  a  fair  Sum¬ 
mer’s  Day  from  the  fame  Surface,  being  as  1  Ounce 
282  Grains,  gives  Part  of  an  Inch  Depth  for  Evapo¬ 
ration,  which  is  four  Times  as  much  as  fell  at  Night. 

He  fays  likewife,  that  he  found  by  the  fame  Means, 
the  Evaporation  ol  a  Winter’s  Day  to  be  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  a  Summer’s  Day ;  for  the  Earth  being  in 
Winter  more  faturate  with  Moifture,  that  Excefs  of 
Moifture  anlwers  to  the  exceffive  Heat  in  Summer. 

Nic.  Cruquius,  N ,J  381.  of  the  Philofophical  P’ranf- 
ablions ,  found,  that  28  Inches  Depth  evaporated  in  a 
whole  Year  from  Water,  i.  e.  -Ar  °f  an  Inch  each  Day  at 
a  mean  Rate  :  But  the  Earth  in  a  Summer’s  Day  eva¬ 
porates  A®  of  an  Inch ;  fo  the  Evaporation  of  a  Surface 
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of  Water  is  to  the  Evaporation  of  a  Surface  of  Earth 

in  Summer  as  io  :  3.  > 

The  Quantity  of  Rain  and  Dew  that  falls  in  a.  Year 
is  at  a  Medium  22  Inches:  The  Quantity  ot  the  Earth  s 
Evaporation  in  a  Year  is  at  lead  9  +  i  Inches  •,  fince 
that  is  the  Rate  at  which  it  evaporates  in  a  Summer  s 
Day  :  From  which  9+  ~  Inches  are  to  be  deducted  3,39 
Inches  for  circulating  daily  Dew,  there  remains  6,2 
Inches*,  which  6,2  Inches  dedudted  from  the  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Rain  that  falls  in  a  Year,  there  remains  at  lead 
16  Inches  Depth  to  replenifh  the  Earth  with  Moii- 
ture  for  Vegetation,  and  to  fupply  the  Springs  and 
Rivers. 

Dr.  Hales  proceeds  to  indance,  in  the  Cafe  of  a  Hop 
Ground  which  he  gives  in  the  ninth  Experiment  of  his 
Book  of  Vegetable  Staticks,  that  the  Evaporation  there 
found,  from  the  Hops,  conlidered  only  for  three  Months, 
at  Part  of  an  Inch  each  Day,  which  will  be  A  of 
an  Inch  :  But  before  it  be  allowed  6,2  Inches  to  form 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  which  added  to  the  give 
7,1  Inches;  which  is  the  utmod  that  can  be  evapo¬ 
rated  from  a  Surface  of  Hop  Ground  in  a  Year ;  fo  that 
of  22  Inches  Depth  of  Rain,  there  remain  15  Inches 
to  fupply  Springs,  which  are  more  orlefs  exhauded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Drinefs  or  Wetnefs  of  the  Year. 

Hence  v/e  find,  that  22  Inches  Depth  of  Rain  in  a 
Year  is  fufficient  for  all  the  Purpofes  of  Nature  in 
fuch  flat  Countries  as  that  about  T eddington  near  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court.  But  in  the  Hill  Countries,  as  in  Lancafloire , 
there  falls  42  Inches  Depth  of  Rain  Water*,  from 
which,  deducting  7  Inches  for  Evaporation,  there  re¬ 
mains  35  Inches  Depth  of  Water  for  the  Springs,  be- 
fides  great  Supplies  from  much  more  plentiful  Dews 
than  fall  in  plain  Countries  *,  which  vad  Stores  feem  fo 
abundantly  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  great  Quantity  of 
Water,  which  is  conveyed  away  by  the  Springs  and 
Rivers  from  thofe  Hills,  that  we  need  not  have  Recourfe 
for  Supplies  to  the  great  Abyfs,  whofe  Surface  at  high 
Water  is  furmounted  fome  Hundreds  of  Feet  by  thofe 
vad  Hills  from  whence  the  longed  and  greated  Rivers 
take  their  Rife. 

DI  ANTHER  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plants  37.  Flor.  Virg.  6. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf , 
which  is  tubulous ,  and  cut  at  the  T op  i nto  five  equal  Parts ; 
the  Flower  is  of  the  grining  Kind ,  having  one  Petal  with 
a  fhort  Lube  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  reflexed  and  bifid ,  the 
lower  is  divided  into  three  Parts ,  the  Middle  being  the 
broadefi ;  it  hath  two  floor  t  fender  Stamina,  adhering  to  the 
back  of  the  Petal ,  one  of  thefe  hath  a  twin  Summit ,  the 
other  is  a  little  taller.  It  hath  an  oblong  Germen  fupport- 
ing  a  fender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by 
an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Fmpalement  afterward  becomes  a 
Capfule  with  two  Cells ,  opening  with  two  Valves ,  which 
are  alternately  comprejfed  at  the  Top  and  Bottom ,  and 
open  with  an  El  a  ft  i  city,  cafting  a  fingle  flat  Seed  out  of  each 
Cell. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  Section  of 
Linnaeus  s  iecond  Clafs,  entitled,  Diandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  two  Stamina  and  one  Style.  This 
is  one  of  the  Genera  which,  by  Linnteus' s  Method,  is  fe- 
parated  to  a  great  Didance  from  their  Congeners,  for  by 
all  their  other  Charaders  they  fhould  be  joined  to  his 
fourteenth  Clafs,  but  having  only  two  Stamina,  they 
are  put  under  his  fecond. 

We  know  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus  at  prefent, 
viz. 

Di  AN  THERA.  Gron.  Flor.  Virg.  6.  We  have  no 
Engliflo  Title  for  it. 

1.  his  Piant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have 
been  fent  to  England,  where  they  have  fucceeded.  This 
is  a  low  htrbaceous  Plant  with  a  perennial  Root,  which 
lends  out  l'everal  weak  Stalks  about  four  Inches  long, 
which  are  garmfhed  with  roundifh  Leaves  of  an  aro- 
matick  Odour,  danding  clofe  to  the  Stalks;  they  are 
hairy  and  of  a  dark  green  Colour  ;  from  the  Side  of 
ne  otalks  the  Flowers  are  produced,  in  fmall  Cluders 
2  ’ 
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thefe  are  in  Shape  and  Colour  very  like  thofe  of  the  Cli- 
nopodium,  but  have  only  two  Stamina  in  each.  It  flow¬ 
ers  the  later  End  of  July ,  but  rarely  produces  Seeds  in 

England. 

This  Plant  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  for  although  it  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open 
Air  i n  England,  yet  it  is  very  fubjed  to  rot  in  Winter 
and  if  it  is  placed  under  Shelter,  it  is  apt  to  draw  up 
weak,  and  foon  after  decay,  fo  that  at  prefent  the 
Plants  are  very  rare  in  this  Country. 

DIANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  500.  Caryophyllus. 
Tourn.  Infl.  R.  IF.  329.  Clove  Gilly  Flower,  Carna¬ 
tion  Pink,  in  French  Qeillet. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  long  cylindrical  Empalement  which  is 
permanent ;  it  hath  five  Petals,  whofe  Tails  are  as  long  as 
the  Empalement,  but  their  upper  Part  is  broad ,  plain,  and 
crenated  on  their  Borders ,  thefe  are  inferted  in  the  Bottom 
of  the  Tube,  and  fpread  open  above.  It  hath  ten  Stamina 
which  are  as  long  as  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  oblong 
comprejfed  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  two  Styles  which  are  longer  than  the  Sta¬ 
mina ,  crowned  by  recurved  Stigmas :  The  Germen  after-  ;■ 
ward  becomes  a  cylindrical  Capfule  with  one  Cell. ,  opening 
in  four  Parts  at  the  Top ,  and  filled  with  comprefjed  angu-  ' 
lar  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedion 
of  Linnaeus's  tenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Decandria  Digynia , 
the  Flowers  having  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tour- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  fird  Sedion  of  his  eighteenth 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Clove  Gilly 
Flower,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dianthus  floribus  folitariis,  fquamis  calycinis  lan- 
ceolatis  binis,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort.*  Cliff.  164.  Dian-  1 
thus  with  a  fingle  Flower,  having  a  double  fcaly  Em¬ 
palement  and  crenated  Petals.  Thi$  is  the  Caryophyllus 
fylveftris  vulgaris  anguftifolius.  C.  B.  P.  209.  Com¬ 
mon  narrow  leaved  wild  Pink. 

2.  Dianthus  caule  fubunifloro ,  corollis  crenatis ,  fqua- 
mis  calycinis  breviffimis,  foliis  fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
412.  Dianthus ,  with  one  Flower  on  a  Stalk,  crenated 
Petals,  very  fhort  Scales  to  the  Empalement,  and  Awl* 
fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Caryophyllus  minor  repens. 
Noftras.  Raii.  Syn.  335.  Englifh,  fmall  creeping  or 
Maiden  Pink,  commonly  called  the  mated  Pink  by 
Seedfmen. 

3.  Dianthus  floribus  fub folitariis,  fquamis  calycinis 
lanceolatis  quaternis,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  164. 
Dianthus  with  one  Flower  on  a  Stalk,  having  four  Spear- 
fhaped  Scales  to  the  Empalement,  and  crenated  Petals. 
This  is  the  Tunica  ramofior flore  candido  cum  corolla  pur¬ 
purea,  Hort.  Elth.  400.  Branching  Pink,  with  a  white 
Flower,  having  a  purple  Circle,  commonly  called  Moun¬ 
tain  Pink. 

4.  Dianthus  floribus  folitariis ,  fquamis  calycinis  fub- 
ovatis  breviffimis,  corollis  multifidis  fauce  pubefcentibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant  41 1.  Dianthus  with  a  fingle  Flower,  hav¬ 
ing  fhort  oval  Scales  to  the  Empalement,  and  Petals 
cut  into  many  Points,  with  a  hairy  Bottom.  This  is 
the  Caryophyllus  fimplex  flore  minor e  pallido  rubente.  C.  B. 

P.  Single  wild  Pink,  with  a  fmall  pale  redilh  Flower. 

5.  Dianthus  floribus  folitariis  fquamis  calycinis  fub- 
ovatis  breviffimis,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 64.  Di¬ 
anthus  with  a  fingle  Flower,  having  fhort  oval  Scales  to 
the  Empalement,  and  crenated  Petals.  This  is  the  Ca¬ 
ryophyllus  hortenfis  fimplex,  flore  majore.  C.  B.  P.  208. 
Single  Garden  Carnation  with  a  large  Flower. 

6.  Dianthus  floribus  aggregatis  fajciculatis,  fquamis  ■ 
calycinis  lanceolatis  villofis  tubum  requantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  ' 
1 65.  Dianthus  with  many  f  lowers  gathered  intoBunches, 
having  hairy  Spear-fhaped  Scales  to  the  Empalement, 
as  long  as  the  Tube  of  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Caryo¬ 
phyllus  barbatus  fylveftris.  C.B.P.  208.  Bearded  wild 
Pink,  called  Deptford  Pink. 

7.  D t  a n t hu s  floribus  aggregatis  fafciculatis ,  fquamis 
calycinis  linear ibus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Dianthus  with  nr  a-  i 
ny  Flowers  gathered  in  Bunches,  having  very  narrow 
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Scales  to  the  Empalement,  and  Spear- fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Caryophyllus  barbatus  hortenfis  latifolius.  C.  B. 

P.  208.  Broad  leaved  Garden  Sweet  William. 

8.  Di  AN  THUS  floribus  aggregatis  capitatis,  fquamis  ca¬ 
lycinis  ovatis  obtujis  muticis  tubum  fuperantibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  410.  Dianthus  with  Flowers  collected  in  Heads, 
and  obtufe,  oval,  chaffy  Scales  to  the  Empalements, 
which  are  longer  than  the  Tube.  This  is  the  Caryophyl¬ 
lus  fylveftris  prolifer.  C.  B.  P.  209.  Wild  childing 
Sweet  William. 

9.  Dianthus  floribus  aggregatis  capitatis ,  fquamis 
calycinis  lanceolatis  ariflatis ,  ccrollis  crenatis.  Dianthus 
with  Flowers  collected  in  Heads,  having  Spear- fhaped 
Scales  to  the  Empalement  which  are  bearded,  and  cre- 
nated  Petals.  This  is  the  Caryophyllus  montanus  umbel- 
latus ,  floribus  variis  luteis ferrugtneis  It  aliens ,  Barrel,  obf. 
648.  Italian  umbellated  Mountain  Pink  with  Flowers 
varying  from  yellow  to  an  Iron  Colour. 

10.  Dianthus  floribus  folitariis ,  fquamis  calycinis 
fubulatis  patulis,  tubum  aquantibus ,  corollis  crenatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  164.  Dianthus  with  a  Angle  Flower  on  each 
Stalk,  Awl-fhaped  fpreading  Scales  to  the  Empalement 
equaling  the  Tube,  and  crenated  Petals.  This  is  the 
Caryophyllus  fmenfis  fupinus ,  leucoii  folio, flore  unico.  Lourn. 
Aft.  Par.  1705.  The  China  Pink. 

11.  Dianthus  caulibus.  unifloris  fquamis  calycinis  ova¬ 
tis ,  corollis  multifidis,  foliis  linearibus.  Flor.  Suec.  318. 
Dianthus  having  a  Angle  Flower  upon  a  Stalk,  oval 
Scales  to  the  Empalement,  the  Petals  of  which  are  cut 
into  many  Points,  and  narrow  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Caryophyllus  fylveftris  humilis ,  ft.  ore  unico.  C.  B.  P.  209. 
Dwarf  wild  Pink  with  one  Flower. 

12.  Di  an  thus  caule  unifloro ,  corollis  crenatis ,  fqua¬ 
mis  calycinis  exterioribus  tubum . aquantibus ,  foliis  lineari¬ 
bus  obtufls.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  412.  Dianthus  with  one 
Flower  having  crenated  Petals,  the  outer  Scales  of  the 
Empalement  equaling  the  Tube,  and  narrow  obtufe 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Caryophyllus  pumilus  latifolius.  C. 

B.  P.  209.  Dwarf  broad  leaved  Pink. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  a  fhort  ligneous  Stalk,  from  which 
come  out  feveral  tufted  Heads  clofely  garnifhed  with 
long  narrow  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  lie  over  each  other 
embracing  the  Stalks  ;  between  thefe  arife  the  Flower 
Stalks,  which  grow  about  nine  Inches  high,  garnifhed 
at  every  Joint  by  two  narrow  graffy  Leaves  placed  op- 
polite.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  Jby  a  Angle  Flower 
of  a  pale  red  Colour.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  rarely  admited  in¬ 
to  Gardens,  the  Flower  having  no  Beauty. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  low  trailing  Plant,  whofe  Stalks 
lie  on  the  Ground-,  thefe  grow  very  clofe  together  and 
are  garnifhed  with  fhort,  narrow,  graffy  Leaves  of  a 
deep  green  Colour ;  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  fmall 
red  Flowers,  each  ftanding  upon  a  feparate  Foot  Stalk. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  This 
Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is 
not  often  cultivated  in  Gardens  at  prefent,  but  former¬ 
ly  the  Seeds  were  fown  to  make  Edgings  for  the  Borders 
of  the  Flower  Garden  by  the  Title  of  mated  Pink,  by 
which  the  Seeds  were  fold  in  the  Shops. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Chidder  Rocks 
in  Somerfetfhire ,  and  fome  other  Parts  of  England  ;  this 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  Gardens,  by  the  Title  of 
Mountain  Pink.  It  hath  a  Refemblance  of  the  fecond 
Sort,  but  the  Leaves  are  fhorter,  and  of  a  grayifh  Co¬ 
lour;  the  Stalks  grow  taller  and  branch  more  ;  the 
Flowers  are  larger,  of  a  white  Colour  with  a  purple 
Circle  in  the  Bottom,  like  that  Sort  of  Pink  called 
Pheafants  Eye.  As  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort  have  no 
Scent,  the  Plants  are  feldom  kept  in  Gardens. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England ,  frequently  upon  old  Walls-,  it  is  a  fmall  Angle 
Pink  of  a  pale  red  Colour,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  flfth  Sort  is  a  fmall  Angle  Carnation,  which  has 
been  long  caff  out  of  all  the  Gardens  -,  from  one  of  this 
Sort  it  is  fuppofed  many  of  the  fine  Flowers  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Gardens  have  been  raifed. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England ,  and  particularly  in  a  Meadow  near  Deptford  in 
Kent ;  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Deptford  Pink. 
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This  is  of  the  Kind  called  Sweet  William  the  Flowers 
of  thefe  grow  in  clofe  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
they  are  red,  and  have  long  bearded  Empalements.  I 
have  cultivated  this  Sort  near  forty  Years,  and  have 
never  obferved  it  to  vary. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  the  common  Sweet  William, 
which  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  for  Or¬ 
nament,  of  which  there  are  now  great  Varieties  which 
differ  in  the  Form  and  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  as  aifo 
in  the  Size  and  Shape  of  their  Leaves  -,  thole  which  have 
narrow  Leaves  were  formerly  titled  Sweet  Johns  by  the 
Gardeners,  and  thofe  with  broad  Leaves  were  called 
Sweet  Williams;  there  are  fome  of  both  thefe  Sorts  with 
double  Flowers,  which  are  very  ornamental  Plants  in 
Gardens. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed 
with  narrow  graffy  Leaves,  and  is  terminated  by  a  fmall 
Head  of  pale  red  Flowers,  which  are  included  in  one 
common  fcaly  Empalement.  Thefe  have  little  Beauty, 
fo  the  Plants  are  feldom  kept  in  Gardens. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant  which  rifes  with 
an  upright  Stalk  a  Foot  and  Half  high,  having  two  long 
narrow  Leaves  placed  oppofite  at  each  Joint,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe,  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
Colour,  ftiff,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  clofe  Clufters  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  having 
ftiff  bearded  Empalements  ;  they  are  yellow  and  Iron 
coloured,  intermixed  on  the  fame  Stalk,  and  frequently 
there  are  of  both  Colours  in  the  fame  Head.  This 
Plant  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  ; 
but  the  Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and  annually 
flower  and  feed  ;  but  the  young  Plants  of  the  fecond 
Year  always  produce  the  ftrongeft  Flowers. 

The  tenth  Sort  came  originally  from  China ,  fo  it 
is  titled  the  China  Pink ;  the  Flowers  of  this  have  no 
Scent,  but  there  are  a  great  Variety  of  lively  Colours 
among  them,  and  of  late  Years  there  has  been  great 
Improvements  made  in  the  double  Flowers  of  this  Sort, 
fome  of  which  are  as  full  of  Petals  as  the  double  Pink, 
and  their  Colours  are  very  rich.  The  Plants  feldom  grow 
more  than  eight  or  nine  Inches  high,  branching  out  on 
every  Side;  the  Branches  grow  eredt,  and  are  terminated  . 
each  by  a  Angle  Flower.  Thefe  flower  in  July,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  Succeflion  till  the  Froft  flops  them  ;  they  are 
commonly  raifed  every  Year  from  Seeds,  but  the  Roots 
will  continue  two  Years  in  dry  Ground. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  upon 
old  Walls  and  Buildings  in  many  Parts  of  England ; 
this  is  a  Angle  fmall  Pink  of  a  lweet  Odour,  but  of  a 
pale  Colour  and  fmall,  fo  makes  no  Appearance,  and 
Ance  the  great  Improvement  which  has  been  made  in 
thefe  Flowers  by  Culture,  this  hath  been  entirely  neg- 
ledted. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this 
hath  broad,  fhort,  blunt  Leaves;  the  Stalks  feldom  rife 
more  than  four  Inches  high,  each  being  terminated  by 
a  Angle  Flower  of  a  pale  red  Colour.  It  is  fometimes 
preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety, 
but  is  rarely  admited  into  other  Gardens. 

The  Sorts  here  enumerated,  are  fuch  as  the  Botanifts 
allow  to  be  diftindt  Species,  and  all  the  Varieties  of  fine 
Flowers,  which  are  now  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Curious,  are  only  accidental  Variations  which  have 
been  produced  by  Culture,  and  theNumber  of  thefe  are 
greatly  increafed  annually,  in  many  different  Parts  of 
Europe  5  fo  that  as  new  Varieties  are  obtained,  the  old 
Flowers  are  rejedted. 

The  Plants  of  this  Genus  may  be  properly  enough 
divided  into  three  Sedlions.  The  firft  to  include  all  the 
Variety  of  Pinks,  the  fecond  all  the  Carnations,  and 
the  third,  thofe  of  the  Sweet  William,  for  although 
thefe  agree  fo  nearly  in  their  principal  Charadlers,  as 
to  be  included  under  the  fame  Genus  by  the  Botanifts, 
yet  they  never  vary  from  one  to  the  other,  though  they 
frequently  change  and  vary  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Flowers. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  thefe  under  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Sedlions,  and  firft  I  fhall  begin  with  the  Pink, 
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of  which  there  are  a  great  Variety  now  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens,  the  principal  of  which  are  5  the  damafk  Pink, 
the  white  Shock ;  the  Pheafant  Eye  with  double  and 
fingle  Flowers,  varying  greatly  in  their  Size  and  Colour, 
the  common  red  Pink,  Cob’s  Pink,  Dobfon’s  Pink, 
white  Cob  Pink,  and  Bat’s  Pink.  The  old  Man  s 
Head,  and  Painted  Lady  Pink,  rather  belong  to  the 
Carnation. 

The  damafk  Pink  is  the  firft  of  the  double  Sorts  in 
flower  j  this  hath  but  a  fhort  Stalk,  the  Flower  is  not 
very  large,  and  not  fo  double  as  many  others,  the  Co¬ 
lour  is  of  a  pale  Purple  inclining  to  red,  but  is  very 
fweet. 

The  next  which  flowers  is  the  white  Shock,  which 
was  fo  called  from  the  Whitenefs  of  its  Flowers,  and  the 
Borders  of  the  Petals  being  much  jaged  and  fringed  ; 
the  Scent  of  this  is  not  fo  agreeable  as  of  fome  others. 

Then  comes  all  the  different  Kinds  of  Pheafants  Eye, 
of  which  there  are  frequently  new  Varieties  raifed, 
which  are  either  titled  from  the  Perfons  who  raifed  them, 
or  the  Places  where  they  were  raifed  ;  fome  of  thefe 
have  very  large  double  Flowers,  but  thofe  which  burft 
their  Pods,  are  not  fo  generally  efteemed. 

The  Cob  Pink  comes  after  thefe  to  flower,  the  Stalks 
of  this  are  much  taller  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  for¬ 
mer  •,  the  Flowers  are  very  double,  and  of  a  bright  red 
Colour ;  thefe  have  the  moil  agreeable  Odour  of  all  the 
Sorts,  fo  merits  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden.  The 
Time  of  the  Pinks  flowering  is  from  the  latter  End  of 
May  to  the  Middie  of  July,  and  frequently  that  Sort  of 
Pheafant  Eye,  which  is  called  Bat’s  Pink,  will  flower 
again  in  Autumn. 

The  old  Man’s  Head  Pink,  and  the  painted  Lady, 
do  not  flower  till  July ,  coming  at  the  fame  Seafon  with 
the  Carnation,  to  which  they  are  more  nearly  allied  than 
the  Pink.  The  firft  when  it  is  in  its  proper  Colours,  is 
purple  and  white  ftriped  and  fpoted,  but  this  frequently 
is  of  one  plain  Colour  which  is  purple  ;  this  Sort  will 
continue  flowering  till  the  Froft  in  Autumn  puts  a  Stop 
to  it,  and  the  Flowers  having  an  agreeable  Scent  ren¬ 
ders  them  valuable.  The  painted  Lady  is  chiefly  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  Livelinefs  of  its  Colour,  for  it  is  not  fo 
fweet,  or  of  fo  long  Continuance  as  the  other. 

The  common  Pinks  are  propagated  either  by  Seeds, 
which  is  the  Way  to  obtain  new  Varieties,  or  by  mak¬ 
ing  Layers  of  them  as  is  pradtifed  for  Carnations,  or  by 
planting  Slips,  which,  if  carefully  managed,  will  take 
Root  very  well. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  there  fhould  be 
Care  taken  in  the  Choice  of  them,  and  only  the  Seeds 
of  the  beft  Sorts  faved,  where  the  Perfons  are  curious 
to  have  the  fineft  Flowers.  Thefe  Seeds  may  be  fown 
in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  is  hereafter  diredled  for  the  Carnation, 
with  this  Difference  only,  that  as  the  Pinks  are  lefs  ten¬ 
der,  fo  they  may  be  more  hardily  treated  :  Thofe  which 
are  propagated  by  Layers,  muft  be  alfo  managed  as  the 
Carnation,  for  which  there  are  full  Inftrudtions  hereafter 
given.  The  old  Man’s  Head  and  painted  Lady  Pinks, 
are  commonly  propagated  this  Way,  but  moft  of  the 
other  Sorts  are  propagated  from  Slips. 

The  beft  Time  to  plant  the  Slips  of  Pinks  is  about 
the  End  of  July,  when,  if  there  fhould  happen  Rain, 
it  will  be  oi  great  Service  to  them,  but  if  the  Weather 
be  dry,  they  will  require  to  be  conftantly  watered 
every  other  Day,  untill  they  have  taken  Root  •,  thefe 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  and  the  Ground 
fhould  be  dug  well,  and  all  the  Clods  broken,  and  if 
no  Rain  falls,  it  fhould  be  well  foaked  with  Water  a 
few  Hours  before  the  Slips  are  planted  ;  then  the  Slips 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  Plants  and  all  their  lower 
Leaves  ftriped  off,  and  planted  as  foon  as  poffible  after, 
foi  if  they  aie  fuffered  to  lie  long  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  Plants,  they  will  wither  and  fpoil ;  thefe  need 
not  be  planted  at  a  greater  Diftance  than  three  Inches 
lquare,  and  the  Ground  muft  be  clofed  very  hard  about 
them  •,  then  they  muft  be  well  watered,  and  this  muft 
oe  repeated,  as  often  as  it  is  found  neceffary,  till  the 
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Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Flower  Garden  where  they  are  to  remain  : 
There  are  fome  who  plant  the  Slips  of  Pinks  later  in 
the  Seafon  than  is  here  directed ;  but  thofe  Plants  are 
never  fo  ftrong  nor  flower  fo  well,  as  thole  which  are 
early  planted. 

We  fhall  next  proceed  to  the  Culture  of  the  Carna¬ 
tion,  thefe  theFlorills  diftinguifh  into  fourClaffes. 

I  he  firft  they  call  Flakes  ;  thefe  are  of  two  Colours 
only,  and  their  Stripes  are  large,  going  quice  throuo-h 
the  Leaves. 

I  he  fecond  are  called  Bizarrs  •,  thefe  have  Flowers 
ftriped  or  variegated  with  three  or  four  different  Co¬ 
lours,  in  irregular  Spots  and  Stripes. 

The  third  are  called  Piquettes  ;  thefe  Flowers  have 
always  a  white  Ground,  and  are  fpoted  (or  pounced,  as 
they  call  it)  with  fcarlet,  red,  purple,  or  other  Colours. 

The  fourth  are  called  painted  Ladies  ;  thefe  have 
their  Petals  of  a  red  or  purple  Colour  on  the  upper  Side, 
and  are  whire  underneath. 

Of  each  of  thefe  Claffes  there  are  numerous  Varieties, 
but  chiefly  of  the  Piquettes,  which  fome  Years  ago 
were  chiefly  in  Efteem  with  the  Florifts,  but  of  late 
Years  the  Flakes  have  been  in  greater  Requeft,  than  any 
of  the  other  Kinds.  To  enumerate,  the  Varieties  of  the 
chief  Flowers  in  any  one  of  thefe  Claffes,  would  be 
nec-dlefs,  fince  every  Country  produces  new  Flowers  al- 
moft  every  Year  ;  fo  that  thofe  Flowers,  which,  at  their 
firft  Raffing,  were  greatly  valued,  are  in  two  or  three 
Years  become  fo  common,  as  to  be  pf  little  Worth,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  are  defective  in  any  one  Property. 
Therefore  (where  Flowers  are  fo  liable  to  Mutability, 
either  from  the  Fancy  of  the  Owner,  or  that  better  Kinds 
are  yearly  produced  from  Seeds,  which,  with  good  Flo¬ 
rifts,  always  take  place  of  older  or  worfe  Flowers,  which 
are  turned  out  of  the  Garden,  to  make  Room  for  them) 
it  would  be  but  fuperfluous  in  this  Place  to  give  a  Lift 
of  their  Names,  which  are  generally  borrowed  either 
from  the  Names  and  Titles  of  Noblemen,  or  from  the 
Perfon’s  Name,  or  Place  of  Abode,  who  raifed  it. 

Thefe  Flowers  are  propagated  either  from  Seeds  (by 
which  new  Flowers  are  obtained),  or  from  Layers,  for 
the  Increafe  of  thofe  Sorts  which  are  worthy  maintain¬ 
ing  but  I  fhall  firft  lay  down  the  Method  of  propa¬ 
gating  them  from  Seed,  which  is  thus  : 

Having  obtained  fome  good  Seeds,  either  of  your 
own  faving,  or  from  a  Friend  that  you  can  confide  in  ; 
about  the  Middle  of  April ,  prepare  fome  Pots  or  Boxes 
(according  to  the  Quantity  of  Seed  you  have  to  fow  ;) 
thefe  fhould  be  filled  with  frefti  light  Earth  mixed  with 
roten  Neat’s  Dung,  which  fhould  be  well  incorporated 
together  ;  then  fow  your  Seeds  thereon  (but  not  too 
thick),  covering  it  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  with  the 
fame  light  Earth,  placing  the  Pots,  or  Cafes,  fo  as  to 
receive  the  Morning  Sun  only,  till  Eleven  of  the  Clock, 
obferving  alfo  to  refrefh  the  Earth  with  Water  as  often 
as  it  may  require  ;  in  about  a  Month’s  Time  your 
Plants  will  come  up,  and  if  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
duly  watered,  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  about  the  latter 
End  of  june-,  at  which  I  ime  you  fhould  prepare  fome 
Beds  (of  the  fame  Sort  of  Earth  as  was  directed  to  fow 
them  in)  in  an  open  airy  Situation,  in  which  you  fhould 
plant  them  at  about  three  Inches  iquare,  obferving  to 
water  and  fhade  them,  till  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
then  you  muft  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  ; 
in  thefe  Beds  they  rnay  remain  until  the  Middle  of  /lu- 
gufl,  by  which  1  ime  they  will  have  grown  fo  large  as 
almoft  to  meet  each  other  ;  then  prepare  fome  more 
Beds  of  the  like  good  Earth  (in  Quantity  proportiona¬ 
ble  to  the  Flowers  you  have  raifed),  in  which  you, 
fhould  plant  them  at  fix  Inches  Diftance  each  Way,  and  . 
not  above  four  Rows  in  each  Bed,  for  the  more  conve¬ 
niently  laying  fuch  of  them  as  may  prove  worthy  pre-  • 
ftrving  •,  lor  in  thefe  Beds  they  fhould  remain  to  flower. 

The  Alleys  between  thefe  Beds  fhould  be  two  Feet 
wide,  that  you  may  pals  between  the  Beds  to  weed  and 
clean  them.  If  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry  at 
this  dime,  they  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  till  there  is 
fome  Rain,  fo  that  it  may  happen  to  be  the  Middle,  or 
lattei  E.id  0 £  September  fome  Years,  before  there  may 
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,e  Wet  enough  to  moiften  the  Ground  for  this  Purpofe  ; 
>ut  if  there  is  Time,  enough  for  the  Plants  to  get  good 
loot  before  the  Froft  comes  on,  it  will  be  fufficient. 
f  the  Winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  the  Beds  fhould  be 
irched  over  with  FIoops,  that  they  may  be  covered  with 
Vlats,  otherwife  many  of  the  Plants  may  be  deftroyed, 
hr  the  good  Flowers  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  ordinary 
)nes  of  this  Genus.  There  will  be  no  other  Culture 
wanting  to  thefe,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
ind  when  they  fhoot  up  their  Stalks  to  flower,  they 
muft  be  fupported  by  Sticks  to  prevent  their  breaking. 
When  your  Flowers  begin  to  blow,  you  muft  look  over 
them  to  fee  which  of  them  proffer  to  make  good  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  which  as  foon  as  you  dilcover,  you  fhould  lay 
down  all  the  Layers  upon  them  ;  thofe  which  are  well 
marked,  and  blow  whole  without  breaking  their  Pods, 
fhould  be  referved  to  plant  in  Borders,  to  furnifh  you 
with  Seed,  and  thofe  which  burft  their  Pods,  and  feem 
to  have  good  Properties,  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  to 
try  what  their  Flowers  will  be,  when  managed  accord¬ 
ing  to  Art ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  fecond  Year  that  you 
can  pronounce  what  the  Value  of  a  Flower  will  be, 
which  is  in  Proportion  to  the  Goodnefs  of  its  Proper¬ 
ties  ;  but,  that  you  may  be  well  acquainted  with  what 
the  Florifts  call  good  Properties,  I  lhall  here  fet  them 
down. 

1.  The  Stem  of  the  Flower  fhould  be  ftrong,  and 
able  to  fupport  the  Weight  of  the  Flower  without 
loping  down. 

2.  The  Petals  (or  Leaves)  of  the  Flower  fhould  be 
long,  broad,  and  ftiff,  and  pretty  eafy  to  expand,  or  (as 
the  Florifts  term  them)  fhould  be  free  Flowers. 

3.  The  middle  Pod  of  the  Flower  fhould  not  advance 
too  high  above  the  other  Part  of  the  Flower. 

4.  The  Colours  fhould  be  bright,  and  equally  marked 
all  over  the  Flower. 

5.  The  Flower  fhould  be  very  full  of  Leaves,  fo  as 
to  render  it,  when  blown,  very  thick  and  high  in  the 
Middle,  and  the  Outfide  perfectly  round. 

Having  made  Choice  of  fuch  of  your  Flowers  as  pro- 
mife  well  tor  the  large  Sort,  thefe  you  fhould  mark  fe- 
parately  for  Pots,  and  the  round  whole  blowing  Flow¬ 
ers  for  Borders  ;  you  fhould  pull  up  all  Angle  Flowers, 
or  fuch  as  are  ill-coloured,  and  not  worth  preferving, 
that  your  good  Flowers  may  have  the  more  Air  and 
Room  to  grow  ftrong  •,  thefe  having  been  laid,  as  foon 
as  they  have  taken  Root  (which  will  be  fome  Time  in 
Augujt),  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  out, 
thofe  that  blow  large,  in  Pots,  and  the  other  in  Bor¬ 
ders  (as  hath  been  already  dire&ed). 

Of  late  Years  the  whole-blowing  Flowers  have  been 
much  more  efteemed  than  thofe  large  Flowers  which 
burft  their  Pods ;  but  efpecially  thofe  round  Flowers 
which  have  broad  Stripes  of  beautiful  Colours,  and 
round  Rofe  Leaves,  of  which  Kinds  there  have  been  a 
great  Variety  introduced  from  France ,  within  thefe  few 
Years  -,  but  as  thefe  French  Flowers  are  extremely  apt 
to  degenerate  to  plain  Colours,  and  being  much  ten¬ 
derer  than  thofe  which  are  brought  up  in  England,  there 
are  not  fuch  great  Prices  given  for  the  Plants  now,  as 
have  been  a  few  Years  paft  ;  from  the  prefent  Tafte  for 
thefe  whole-blowing  Flake  Flowers,  many  of  the  old 
Varieties,  which  had  been  turned  out  of  the  Gardens  of 
the  Florifts,  many  Years  ago,  to  make  Room  for  the 
large  Flowers,  which  were  then  in  Fafhion,  have  been 
received  again  ;  and  large  Prices  have  been  paid  of  late 
for  fuch  Flowers  as  fome  Years  ago  were  fold  for  one 
Shilling  a  Dozen,  or  lefs,  which  is  a  ftrong  Proof  of 
the  Variablenefs  of  the  Fancies  of  the  Florifts. 

But  I  ftiall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  Directions  for 
propagating  thefe  Flowers  by  Layers,  and  the  neceflary 
Care  to  be  taken  in  Order  to  blow  them  fair  and  large. 

The  belt  Seafon  for  laying  thefe  Flowers  is  in  June, 
as  foon  as  the  Shoots  are  ftrong  enough  for  that  Pur¬ 
pofe,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  Manner  ;  af¬ 
ter  having  ftripped  off  the  Leaves  from  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Shoot  intended  to  be  laid,  make  Choice  of  a 
ftrong  Joint  about  the  middle  Part  of  the  Shoot  (not  too 
near  the  Heart  of  the  Shoot,  nor  in  the  hard  Part  next 
the  old  Plant) ;  then  with  yqur  Penknife  make  a  Slit 
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in  the  Middle  of  the  Shoot  from  the  Joint  upwards  half 
Way  to  the  other  Joint,  or  more,  according  to  their 
Diftance  ;  then  with  your  Knife  cut  the  Tops  of  the 
Leaves,  and  alfo  cut  off  the  fwelling  Part  of  the  Joint 
where  the  Slit  is  made,  fo  that  the  Part  flit  may  be 
fhaped  like  a  Tongue  ;  when  that  outward  Skin  is  pared 
off,  which,  if  left  on,  would  prevent  their  pulhing  out 
Roots ;  having  loofened  the  Earth  round  the  Plant, 
and,  if  Need  be,  raifed  it  with  frelh  Mould,  that  it  may 
be  level  with  the  Shoot  intended  to  be  laid,  left  by 
the  Ground  being  too  low,  by  forcing  down  the  Shoot 
you  fplit  it  off  •,  then  with  your  Finger  make  a  hollow 
Place  in  the  Earth,  juft  where  the  Shoot  is  to  come, 
and  with  your  Thumb  and  Finger  bend  the  Shoot  gent¬ 
ly  into  the  Earth,  obferving  to  keep  the  Top  as  upright 
as  poflible,  that  the  Slit  may  be  open  ;  and  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  forked  Sticks  for  that  Purpofe,  thruft  one  of 
them  into  the  Ground,  fo  that  the  forked  Part  may 
take  hold  of  the  Layer,  in  Order  to  keep  it  down  in  its 
proper  Place  ;  then  gently  cover  the  Shank  of  the 
Layer  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Earth,  giving  it  a  gentle 
Watering,  to  fettle  the  Earth  about  it,  obferving  to  re¬ 
peat  the  fame  as  often  as  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  rooting.  In  about  five  or  fix  Weeks  after 
this,  the  Layers  will  have  taken  Root  fufficient  to  be 
tranfplanted  ;  againft  which  Time  you  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  proper  Earth  for  them,  which  may  be  com- 
pofed  after  the  following  Manner  : 

Make  Choice  of  fome  good  up-land  Pafture,  or  a 
Common  that  is  of  a  hazel  Earth,  or  light  fandy 
Loam  ;  dig  from  the  Surface  of  this  your  Earth  about 
eight  Inches  deep,  taking  all  the  Turf  with  it  •,  let  this 
be  laid  in  a  Heap  to  rot  and  mellow  for  one  YYar,  turn¬ 
ing  it  once  a  Month,  that  it  may  fweeten  then  mix 
about  a  third  Part  of  roten  Neats  Dung,  or  for  Want 
of  that,  fome  roten  Dung  from  a  Cucumber,  or 
Melon  Bed  •,  let  this  be  well  mixed  together,  and  if 
you  can  get  it  Time  enough  before-hand,  let  them  lie 
mixed  fix  or  eight  Months  before  it  is  ufed,  turning  it 
feveral  Times,  the  better  to  incorporate  their  Parts. 

Obferve,  that  although  I  have  mentioned  this  Mix¬ 
ture  as  the  beft  for  thefe  Flowers,  yet  you  muft  not  ex- 
ped  to  blow  your  Flowers  every  Year  equally  large,  in 
the  fame  Compofition  •,  therefore  fome  People  who  are 
extremely  fond  of  having  their  Flowers  fucceed  well, 
alter  their  Compolitions  every  Year  in  this  Manner,  viz. 
one  Year  they  mix  the  frelh  Earth  with  Neats  Dung, 
which  is  cold  ;  the  next  Year  with  roten  ITorfe  Dung, 
which  is  of  a  warmer  Nature,  adding  thereto  fome  white 
Sea  Sand,  to  make  the  Earth  lighter. 

But,  for  my  Part,  I  Ihould  rather  advife  the  Plant¬ 
ing  two  or  three  Layers  of  each  of  your  beft  Kinds  in 
a  Bed  of  frelh  Earth  not  over  dunged  ;  which  Plants 
Ihould  only  be  fuffered  to  Ihew  their  Flowers,  that  you 
may  be  fure  they  are  right  in  their  Kind  ;  and  when 
you  are  fatisfied  in  that  Particular,  cut  oft'  the  Flower 
Stems,  and  do  not  fuffer  them  to  fpend  the  Roots  in 
Blowing  ;  by  which  Means  you  will  ftrengthen  your 
Layers.  And  it  is  from  thefe  Beds  I  would  make 
Choice  of  fome  of  the  beft  Plants  for  the  next  Year’s 
blowing,  always  obferving  to  have  a  Succelfion  of  them 
yearly,  by  which  Means  you  may  blow  every  Year  fine, 
fuppofing  the  Seafon  favourable :  For  it  is  not  reafona- 
ble  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Layers  taken  from  fuch  Roots 
as  have  been  exhaufted  in  producing  large  Flowers,  and 
have  been  forced  by  Art  beyond  their  natural  Strength, 
Ihould  be  able  to  produce  Flowers  equally  as  large  as 
their  Mother  Root  did  the  Year  before,  or  as  fuch 
Layers  as  are  frelh  from  a  poorer  Soil,  and  in  greater 
Health  can  do.  But  this  being  premifed,  let  us  proceed 
to  the  planting  of  thefe  Layers,  which  (as  I  faid  before) 
Ihould  be  done  in  Augujl,  or  the  Begining  of  September. 

The  common  Method  ufed  by  moft  Florifts  is,  to 
plant  their  Layers,  at  this  Seafon,  two  in  each  Pot 
(the  Size  of  which  Pots  are  about  nine  Inches  over  in 
the  Clear  at  the  Top)  ;  in  thefe  Pots  they  are  to  remain 
for  Bloom  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year, 
they  take  off  as  much  of  the  Earth  from  the  Surface 
of  the  Pots  as  they  can,  without  difturbing  their  Roots, 
filling  the  Pots  up  again  with  the  lame  good  frelh  Earth 
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as  the  Pots  were  before  filled  with.  But  there  is  fome 
Difficulty  in  ffielteringa  great  Quantity  of  thefe  Flowers 
in  Winter,  when  they  are  planted  in.  fuch  large  rots, 
which  in  moll  Winters  they  will  require,  more  0IAels  ’ 
my  Method  therefore  is,  to  put  them  fingly  in^°  “alt" 
penny  Pots  in  Autumn,  and  in  the  Middle  of  October 
to  fct  thefe  Pots  into  a  Bed  of  old  Tanners  Bark,  which 
has  loft  its  Heat,  and  cover  them  with  a  common 
Frame  (fuch  as  is  ufed  for  raffing  Cucumbers  and  Me¬ 
lons;)  and  in  two  of  thefe  Frames,  which  contain  fix 
Lights,  may  be  fet  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  thefe  Pots : 
In  thefe  Frames  you  may  give  them  as  much  free  Air 
as  you  pleafe,  by  taking  off  the  Lights  every  Day 
when  the  Weather  is  mild,  and  puting  them  on  only  in 
bad  Weather,  and  great  Rains :  and  if  the  Winter 
fhould  prove  fevere,  it  is  only  the  covering  the  Glaffes 
with  Mats,  Straw,  or  Peafe  Haulm,  fo  as  to  keep  out 
the  Froft,  which  will  effectually  preferve  your  Plants 
in  the  utmoft  Vigour. 

In  the  Middle  of  February ,  if  the  Seafon  is  good, 
you  muft  tranfplant  thefe  Layers  into  Pots  for  their 
Bloom  (the  Size  of  which  fhould  be  about  feven  or  eight 
Inches  over  at  the  Top  in  the  Clear ;)  in  the  doing  of 
which,  obferve  to  put  fome  Potfherds  or  Oyfter  Shells 
over  the  Holes  in  the  Bottoms  of  the  Pots  to  keep  the 
Earth  from  ftoping  them,  which  would  detain  the 
Water  in  the  Pots  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  the  Flowers : 
Then  fill  thefe  Pots  about  Halfway  with  the  fame  good 
Compoft  as  was  before  directed,  and  lhake  the  Plant 
out  of  the  fmall  Pots  with  all  the  Earth  about  the  Roots  ; 
then  with  your  Hands,  take  off  fome  of  the  Earth 
round  the  Outfide  of  the  Ball,  and  from  the  Surface 
taking  off  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots  on  the  Outfide  of  the 
Ball  of  Earth,  then  put  one  good  Plant  exactly  in  the 
Middle  of  each  Pot,  fo  that  it  may  Hand  well  as  to  the 
Height,  i.  e.  not  fo  low  as  to  bury  the  Leaves  of  the 
Plant  with  Earth,  nor  fo  high,  that  the  Shank  may  be 
above  the  Rim  of  the  Pot ;  then  fill  the  Pot  up  with 
the  Earth  before-mentioned,  doling  it  gently  to  the 
Plant  with  your  Hands,  giving  it  a  little  Water,  if  the 
Weather  is  dry,  to  fettle  the  Earth  about  it ;  then  place 
thefe  Pots  in  a  Situation  where  they  may  be  defended 
from  the  North  Wind  ;  obferving  to  give  them  gentle 
Waterings,  as  the  Seafon  may  require. 

In  this  Place  they  may  remain  till  the  Middle,  or 
latter  End  of  April,  when  you  fhould  prepare  a  Stage 
of  Boards  to  fet  the  Pots  upon,  which  fhould  be  fo  or¬ 
dered  as  to  have  little  Cifterns  of  Water  round  each 
Poft,  to  prevent  the  InfeCts  from  geting  to  your  Flow¬ 
ers  in  their  Bloom  ;  which,  if  they  are  buffered  to  do, 
will  mar  all  your  Labour,  by  deftroying  all  your  Flow¬ 
ers  in  a  fhort  Time  ;  the  chief  and  moft  mifchievous 
Infect  in  this  Cafe  is,  the  Earwig,  which  will  gnaw  off 
all  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  (which 
are  very  fweet),  and  thereby  caufe  the  whole  Flower  to 
fall  to  Pieces  ;  but  fince  the  making  one  of  thefe  Stages 
is  fomewhat  expenfive,  and  not  very  eafy  to  be  under- 
ftood  by  fuch  as  have  never  feen  them,  I  lhall  defcribe 
a  very  fimple  one,  which  I  have  ufed  for  feveral  Years, 
which  anfwers  the  Purpofe  full  as  well  as  the  belt  and 
moft  expenfive  one  can  do  :  Firft,  prepare  fome  com¬ 
mon  flat  Pans,  about  a  Foot,  or  fourteen  Inches  over, 
and  three  Inches  deep  ;  place  thefe  two  and  two  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other,  at  about  two  Feet  Diftance,  and  at 
every  eight  Feet  in  Length- ways,  two  of  thefe  Pans  ; 
in  each  of  thefe  whelm  a  Flower  Pot,  which  fhould  be 
about  fix  Inches  over  at  the  Top,  upfide-down,  and 
lay  a  flat  Piece  of  Timber,  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
long,  and  three  Inches  thick,  crofs  from  Pot  to  Pot, 
till  you  have  finifhed  the  whole  Length  of  your  Stage  ; 
then  lay  your  Planks  Length-ways  upon  thefe  Timbers, 
which  will  hold  two  Rows  of  Planks  for  the  Size  Pots 
which  were  ordered  for  the  Carnations ;  and  when  you' 
have  fet  your  Pots  upon  the  Stage,  fill  the  flat  Pans 
with  Water,  always  obferving,  as  it  decreafes  in  the 
Pans,  to  replenifh  it,  which  will  effectually  guard  yTour 
Flowers  againft  Infers,  for  they  do  not  care  to  fwim 
over  Water,  fo  that  if  by  this,  or  any  other  Contri- 
vance,  the  Paffage  from  the  Ground  to  the  Stage,  on 
which  the  Pots  are  placed,  is  defended  by  a  Surface  of 
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Water  three  or  four  Inches  broad,  and. as  much  in  Depth, 
it  will  effectually  prevent  thefe  Vermin  from  geting  to 
the  Flowers. 

This  Stage  fhould  be  placed  in  a  Situation  open  to 
the  South  Eaft,  but  defended  from  the  Weft  Winds,' to 
which  thefe  Stages  muft  not  be  expofed,  left  the  Pots 
fhould  be  blown  down  by  the  Violence  of  that  Wind, 
which  is  often  very  troublefome  at  the  Seafon  when  thefe 
Flowers  blow  ;  indeed  they  fhould  be  defended  by  Trees 
at  fome  Diftance,  from  the  Winds  of  every  Point ;  but 
thefe  Trees  fhould  not  be  too  near  the  Stage,  nor  by  a- 
ny  Means  place  them  near  Walls,  or  tall  Buildings ; 
for  in  fuch  Situations  the  Stems  of  the  Flowers  will 
draw  up  too  weak.  About  this  Time,  viz.  the  Middle 
of  April ,  your  Layers  will  begin  to  fhoot  up  for 
flower ;  you  muft  therefore  be  provided  with  fome 
fquare  Deal  Sticks,  about  four  Feet  and  a  Half  long, 
which  fhould  be  thicker  toward  the  Bottom,  and  planed 
off  taper  at  the  Top  ;  thefe  Sticks  fhould  be  carefully 
ftuck  into  the  Pots  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  Plant  with¬ 
out  injuring  it ;  then  with  a  flender  Piece  of  Bafs  Mat 
fallen  the  Spindle  to  the  Stick  to  prevent  its  being  bro¬ 
ken  ;  this  you  muft  often  repeat,  as  the  Spindle  advances 
in  Height,  and  alfo  obferve  to  pull  off  all  Side  Spindles 
as  they  are  produced,  and  never  let  more  than  two  Spin¬ 
dles  remain  upon  one  Root,  nor  above  one,  if  you  in¬ 
tend  to  blow  exceeding  large.  Toward  the  Begining  of 
June  your  Flowers  will  have  attained  their  greateft 
Height,  and  their  Pods  will  begin  to  fv/ell,  and  fome 
of  the  earlieft  begin  to  open  on  -one  Side ;  you  muft 
therefore  obferve  to  let  it  open  in  two  other  Places  at 
equal  Angles ;  .this  muft  be  done  fo  foon  as  you  per¬ 
ceive  the  Pod  break,  otherwife  your  Flower  will  run 
out  on  one  Side,  and  be  in  a  fhort  Time  paft  recovering, 
fo  as  to  make  a  complete  Flower,  and  in  a  few  Days  af¬ 
ter  the  Flowers  begin  to  open,  you  muft  cover  them1 
with  Glaffes  which  are  made  for  that  Purpofe,  in  the 
following  Manner  : 

Upon  the  Top  of  the  Glafs,  exadly  in  the  Centre,  is- 
a  Tin  Collar,  or  Socket,  about  Three-fourths  of  an 
Inch  fquare,  for  the  Flower  Stick  to  come  through  ;  to 
this  Socket  are  foldered  eight  Slips  of  Lead  at  equal 
Diftances,  which  are  about  fix  Inches  and  a  Half  long, 
and  fpread  open  at  the  Bottom  about  four  Inches  afun-1 
der  ;  into  thefe  Slips  of  Lead  are  faftened  Slips  of  Glafs, 
cut  according  to  the  Diftances  of  the  Lead,  which, 
when  they  are  fixed  in,  are  bordered  round  the  Bottom 
with  another  Slip  of  Lead  quite  round,  fo  that  the 
Glafs  hath  eight  Angles,  with  the  Socket  in  the  Middle, 
and  fpread  open  at  the  Bottom  about  eleven  Inches  wide. 

When  your  Flowers  are  open  enough  to  cover  with 
thefe  Glaffes,  you  muft  make  a  Hole  through  your 
Flower  Stick,  exadtly  to  the  Height  of  the  under  Part 
of  the  Pod,  through  which  you  fhould  put  a  Piece  of 
fmall  Wire  about  fix  Inches  long,  making  a  Ring  at 
one  End  of  the  Wire  to  contain  the  Pod,  into  which 
Ring  you  fhould  fix  the  Stem  of  the  Flower  ;  then  cut 
off  all  the  Tyings  of  Bafs,  and  thruft  the  Stem  of  the 
Flower  fo  far  from  the  Stick,  as  may  give  convenient 
Room  for  the  Flower  to  expand  without  prefling  againft 
the  Stick  ;  to  which  Diftance  you  may  fix  it,  by  turn¬ 
ing  your  Wire  fo  as  not  to  draw  back  through  the  Hole ; 
then  make  another  Hole  through  the  Stick,  at  a  conve¬ 
nient  Diftance  above  the  Flower,  through  which  you 
fhould  put  a  Piece  of  Wire,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
which  is  to  fupport  the  Glaffes  from  Aiding  down  upon 
the  Flowers,  and  be  lure  to  obferve,  that  the  Glaffes 
are  not  placed  fo  high  as  to  admit  the  Sun  and  Rain 
under  them  to  the  Flowers,-  nor  fo  low  as  to  fcorch 
their  Leaves  with  the  Heat.  At  this  Time  alfo,  or  a 
few  Days  after,  as  you  fhould  judge  neceffary,  you 
fhould  cut  fome  ftiff  Paper,  Cards,  or  fome  fuch  Thing, 
into  Collars  about  four  Inches  over,  and  exactly  round, 
cuting  a  Plole  in  the  Middle  of  it  about  Three-fourths 
of  an  Inch  Diameter,  for  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  to 
be  let  through  ;  then  place  thefe  Collars  about  them  to 
fupport  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  from  hanging  down  ; 
this  Collar  fhould  be  placed  with  Infide  the  Calyx  ot 
the  Flower,  and  fhould  be  fupported  thereby  ;  then  ob- 
ferve  from  Day  to  Day  what  Progrefs  your  Flowers 
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make ;  and  if  one  Side  comes  out  fafier  than  the  other, 
you  fhould  turn  the  Pot  about,  and  fhift  the  other  Side 
towards  the  Sun  •,  and  alfo,  if  the  Weather  proves  very 
hot,  you  fhould  fhade  the  Glaffes  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day  with  Cabbage  Leaves,  (Ac.  to  prevent  their  being 
fcorched,  or  forced  out  too  foon  ;  and,  when  the  mid¬ 
dle  Pod  begins  to  rife,  you  fhould  take  out  the  Calyx 
thereof  with  a  Pair  of  Nippers  made  for  that  Purpofe  ; 
but  this  fhould  not  be  done  too  foon,  left  the  middle 
Part  of  the  Flower  fhould  advance  too  high  above  the 
Sides,  which  will  greatly  diminifh  the  Beauty  of  it : 
And  you  fhould  alfo  obferve  whether  there  are  more 
Leaves  in  the  Flower,  than  can  properly  be  expanded 
for  Want  of  Room  ;  in  which  Cafe  you  fhould  pull  out 
fome  of  the  lowfrmoft  or  molt  unlikely  Leaves  to 
fpread,  drawing  out  and  expanding  the  others  at  the 
fame  Time :  And  when  your  Flowers  are  fully  blown, 
if  you  cut  them  off,  you  fhould  put  on  a  frefh  Collar 
of  ftiff  Paper,  which  fhould  be  cut  exa&ly  to  the  Size 
of  the  Flower,  that  it  may  fupport  the  Petals  to  their 
full  Width,  but  not  to  be  feen  wider  than  the  Flower  in 
any  Part :  When  this  is  put  on,  you  muft  draw  out  the 
wideft  Leaves  to  form  the  Outfide  of  the  Flower,  which 
although  they  fhould  be  in  the  Middle  (as  it  often  hap¬ 
pens,)  yet  by  removing  the  other  Leaves  they  may  be 
drawn  down,  and  fo  the  next  longeft  Leaves  upon 
them  again,  that  the  whole  Flower  may  appear  equally 
o-lobular  without  any  hollow  Parts.  In  the  doing  of 
this,  fome  Florifls  are  fo  curious  as  to  render  an  indif¬ 
ferent  Flower  very  handfome  ;  and  on  this  depends,  in 
a  great  Meafure,  the  Skill  of  the  Artift  to  produce  large 
fine  Flowers. 

During  the  flowering  Seafon,  particular  Care  fhould 
be  taken  not  to  let  them  fuffer  for  Want  of  Water,  which 
fhould  by  no  Means  be  raw  Spring  Water  ;  nor  do  I 
approve  of  compound  Waters,  fuch  as  are  enriched 
with  various  Sorts  of  Dung ;  but  the  beft  and  moft  na¬ 
tural  Water  is  that  of  a  fine  foft  River ;  next  to  that  is 
Pond  Water,  or  Handing  Water;  but  if  you  have  no 
other  than  Spring  Water,  it  fhould  be  expofed  to  the 
Sun  and  Air  two  Days  before  it  is  ufed,  otherwife  it 
will  give  the  Flowers  the  Canker,  and  fpoil  them. 

The  Directions  here  given  are  chiefly  for  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  thofe  large  Carnations,  which  require  the 
greateft  Skill  of  the  Florifls,  to  have  them  in  Perfec¬ 
tion;  but  as  of  late  Years  thefe  have  not  been  fo  much 
in  Efteem  as  formerly,  and  thofe  Flowers  which  do  not 
break  their  Pods,  and  are  termed  whole  Blowers,  have 
now  the  Preference.  Thefe  are  generally  planted  in 
Pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  large  Flowers, 
but  do  not  require  fo  much  Trouble  to  blow  them : 
All  that  is  neceffary  to  be  done  for  thefe,  is  to  faften 
their  Stems  up  to  Flower  Sticks  to  prevent  their  being 
broken,  and  to  take  off  the  Pods  which  proceed  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  leaving  only  the  Top  Bud  to 
flower,  if  they  are  intended  to  be  large  and  fair ;  and 
when  the  Flowers  begin  to  open,  if  they  are  fcreened 
from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  alfo  from 
Wet,  they  will  continue  much  longer  in  Beauty. 

But  although  the  moft  valuable  of  thefe  Flowers  are 
ufually  planted  in  Pots,  and  thus  carefully  treated,  yet 
many  of  thefe  whole  blowing  Flowers  may  be  planted  in 
Beds,  or  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they 
are  fome  of  the  principal  Ornaments  during  their  Con¬ 
tinuance  in  flower,  which  is  from  the  Begining  of  July 
till  the  Middle  of  Augujl ,  efpecially  if  the  feveral  Co¬ 
lours  are  properly  intermixed  ;  for  the  Flakes  and  Bi- 
zarrs,  fhould  be  intermixed  with  the  Picquettes,  and 
not  planted  feparate,  unlefs  where  they  are  defigned  for 
faving  the  Seeds  ;  in  which  Cafe,  thofe  which  are  the 
fineft  of  each  Sort,  fhould  be  planted  in  Beds  at  a  Dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  efpecially  where  Perfons  are  de-. 
firous  to  keep  them  diftinct ;  for  where  the  Sorts  are 
blended  together,  there  will  be  an  Admixture  of  their 
Farina,  fo  that  the  Seeds  will  vary,  and  not  produce 
the  particular  Kinds ;  though  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  feen  any  Flake  Flowers  arife  from  Seeds  of  the 
Picquettes,  nor  vice  versa. 

The  Flowers  which  are  planted  in  the  full  Ground, 
generally  produce  Seeds  better  than  thofe  in  Pots ;  but 
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whoever  propofes  to  raife  a  Supply  of  new  Flowers  from 
Seeds,  muft  always  obferve  to  fave  the  beft  of  their 
Seedling  Flowers  for  this  Purpofe  ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  after  any  of  thefe  Flowers  have  been  a  few  Years 
propagated  by  Layers,  they  become  barren,  and  do 
not  feed  ;  which  is  alfo  the  Cafe  with  moft  other  Plant9 
which  are  propagated  by  Slips,  Layers,  or  Cutings ;  fo 
that  the  young  Plants  which  have  been  newly  obtained 
from  Seeds,  are  always  the  moft  productive  of  Seeds  : 
The  Plants  which  are  propagated  by  Layers  or  Slips, 
will  always  continue  to  produce  the  fame  Flowers,  fo 
that  when  a  fine  Variety  is  obtained,  it  is  this  Way  pro¬ 
pagated  and  maintained  ;  but  all  the  new  Varieties  come 
from  Seeds,  fo  that  all  thofe  who  are  curious  in  thefe 
Flowers,  annually  fow  their  Seeds. 

1  fhall  next  proceed  to  the  Culture  of  that  Species, 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam  ;  of  this  there  are  a  great  Variety  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  which  are  Angle,  and  three  with  double  Flow¬ 
ers  :  Some  of  thefe  have  narrow  Leaves,  which  were 
formerly  titled  Sweet  Johns,  but  of  late  that  DiftinCtion 
has  not  been  made,  becaufe  they  are  found  to  vary  when 
raifed  from  Seeds. 

Some  of  the  Angle  Flowers  have  very  rich  Colours, 
which  frequently  vary  in  thofe  of  the  fame  Bunch ; 
there  are  others  with  fine  variegated  Flowers,  and  others 
whofe  Middles  are  of  a  foft  red,  bordered  with  white, 
which  are  called  Painted  Ladies ;  but  where  Perfons  are 
defirous  to  preferve  any  of  thefe  Varieties  in  Perfection, 
the  beft  Flowers  of  each  fhould  be  particularly  marked, 
and  no  other  permited  to  ftand  near  them,  left  their  Fa¬ 
rina  fhould  impregnate  them,  which  would  caule  them 
to  vary. 

That  which  is  called  thePainted  Lady  Sweet  William, 
is  a  very  beautiful  Variety  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  do  not 
rife  fo  high  as  moft  of  the  other ;  the  Bunches  of  Flow¬ 
ers  are  larger,  and  produced  more  in  the  Form  of  an 
Umbel,  the  Flowers  (landing  equal  in  Height,  make 
a  better  Appearance  :  There  are  others  whofe  Stalks 
rife  three  Feet  high,  and  the  Flowers  of  a  very  deep 
red  or  fcarlet  Colour.  Thefe  all  flower  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  Carnations,  which  renders  them  lefs 
valuable,  becaufe  they  have  no  Scent. 

The  Angle  Kinds  of  thefe  Flowers  are  generally  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  the  latter  End 
of  March ,  or  the  Begining  of  April ,  in  a  Bed  of  light 
Earth,  and  in  June  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  out; 
at  which  Time  you  muft  prepare  fome  Beds  ready  for 
them,  and  fet  them  at  fix  Inches  Diftance  every  Way  : 
In  thefe  Beds  they  may  remain  till  Michaelmas ,  at  which 
Time  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the 
Pleafure  Garden  or  Wildernefs.  Thefe  will  flower  the 
next  Year  in  June ,  and  perfeCt  their  Seeds  in  Augujl , 
which  you  fhould  lave  from  the  beft  coloured  Flowers 
for  a  Supply. 

They  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  fliping  their  Roots 
at  Michaelmas ;  but  this  is  feldom  praCtifed,  fince  their 
feedling  Roots  will  always  blow  the  ftrongeft,  and 
new  Varieties  are  obtained  yearly. 

The  three  Sorts  with  double  Flowers,  are,  i .  The 
broad  leaved  Sort,  which  hath  very  double  Flowers,  of 
a  deep  purple  Colour  inclining  to  blue,  which  burfts 
its  Pods,  fo  that  it  is  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  the  others, 
and  therefore  has  been  lefs  regarded,  and  is  now  almoft 
totally  banifhed  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious.  2.  The 
Double  Rofe  Sweet  William,  whofe  Flowers  are  of  a  fine 
deep  Rofe  Colour,  and  fmell  fweet ;  this  is  much  valued 
for  the  Beauty  and  Sweetnefs  of  its  Flowers ;  the  Em- 
palement  (or  Pods)  of  thefe  Flowers  never  burft,  1b 
the  Flowers  remain  with  their  Petals  fully  expanded, 
and  do  not  hang  down  loofely  as  thofe  of  the  former. 
3.  The  Mule,  or  Fairchild’s  Sweet  William  ;  it  hath 
narrower  Leaves  than  either  of  the  former,  and  is  of 
that  Variety  called  Sweet  John  :  This  was  faid  to  have 
been  produced  from  Seeds  of  a  Carnation,  which  had 
been  impregnated  by  the  Farina  of  the  Sweet  William  ; 
the  Flowers  of  this  are  of  a  brighter  red  Colour  than 
either  of  the  former,  their  Bunches  are  not  quite  fo 
large,  but  the.  Flowers  have  an  agreeable  Odour. 
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The  double  Kinds  are  propagated  by  Layers,  as  the 
Carnations  ;  they  love  a  middling  Soil,  not  too  light, 
nor  too  heavy  or  ftiff,  nor  too  much  dunged,  which 
very  often  occafions  their  roting  :  Thefe  continue  flow¬ 
ering  for  a  long  Time,  and  are  extremely  beautiful,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  Mule,  whichproduces  two  full  Blooms  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  one  in  June,  and  the  other  in  July.  This  is  very 
fubjeft  to  canker  and  rot  away,  efpecially  if  planted  in  a 
Soil  over  wet  or  too  dry,  or  if  watered  with  fharp  Spring 
Water.  ThefeFlowersbeingpIantedinPots,  are  verypio- 
per  to  adorn  Court  Yards  at  the  Time  they  are  in  flower. 

The  China  Pink  is  generally  efteemed  an  annual  Plant, 
becaufe  the  Plants  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds  flower 
and  produce  ripe  Seeds  the  fame  Seafon,  that  their 
Roots  are  not  often  preferved  ;  but  where  they  are 
planted  on  a  dry  Soil,  they  will  continue  two  Years, ^ 
and  the  fecond  Year  will  produce  a  greater  Number  of 
Flowers  than  the  fir  ft.  i  here  are  a  great  Variety  of 
very  rich  Colours  in  thefe  Flowers,  which  annually  vary 
when  raifed  from  Seeds.  The  double  Flowers  of  this 
Sort  are  molt  efteemed,  though  the  Colours  of  the 
Angle  are  more  diffcincft  and  beautiful ;  for  the  Multipli¬ 
city  of  Petals  in  the  double  Flowers,  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure  hides  the  deep  Shades,  which  are  toward  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Petals. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot  Bed  about  the  Begining  of 
April \  this  moderate  Heat  is  only  intended  to  forward 
the  Vegetation  of  the  Seeds,  therefore  when  the  Plants 
,  come  up,  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admited 
to  them,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  as 
foon  as  the  Weather  will  permit,  they  muft  be  expofed 
to  the  open  Air  ;  in  about  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  af¬ 
ter,  the  Plants  will  be  fit  to  remove  ;  then  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up  with  good  Roots,  and  planted  in 
a  Bed  of  rich  Earth,  at  about  three  Inches  afunder,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  and  in  dry  Weather  they  muft  have 
Water  three  or  four  Times  a  Week.  The  farther  Care 
is  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  the  End  of  May , 
at  which  Time  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  for  flowering,  when 
they  may  be  taken  up  with  large  Balls  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  feel  their  Removal,  efpecially 
if  it  happens  to  rain  at  that  Time. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  grow  large,  fo  when  they  are 
planted  fingly  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden, 
they  do  not  makefo  fine  an  Appearance,  as  where  they 
are  planted  by  themfelves  in  Beds  ;  or  if  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  fmail  Clumps,  of  fix  or  eight  Roots  in  each,  where 
the  Flowers  being  of  different  Colours,  fet  off  each 
other  to  Advantage. 

I  hole  who  are  curious  in  thefe  Flowers,  take  parti¬ 
cular  Care  in  faving  their  Seeds,  for  they  never  permit 
any  Angle  blowers  to  ftand  among  their  double,  but 
pull  them  up  as  foon  as  they  fhew  their  Flowers,  and 
alfo  draw  out  all  thofe  which  are  not  of  lively  good 
Colours ;  where  this  is  obferved,  the  Flowers  may  be 
kept  in  great  Perfection  ;  but  where  Perfons  have  trufty 
Friends,  who  live  at  lome  Diftance,  with  whom  they 
can  exchange  Seeds,  once  in  two  or  three  Years ;  it  is 
much  better  io  to  do,  than  to  continue  flowing  Seeds 
in  the  fame  Place  many  Years  in  Succeffion,  and  this 
holds  true  in  moft  Sorts  of  Seeds :  But  the  great  Diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  meet  with  an  honeft  Perfon  of  equal  Skill, 
vvho  will  be  as  careful  in  the  Choice  of  his  Plants  for 
Seed,  as  if  he  was  to  fow  them  himfelf. 

DIAPENSIA.  See  Sanicula. 


DxCTAMNUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  468.  Fraxine 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  430.  Tab.  243.  White  Dittany, 
Fraxinella ,  in  French  Fraxinelle.  This  Plant  was  tit 
Fraxinella ,  from  Fraxinus  the  A  fir  Tree,  the  Leaves 
this  having  fome  Refemblance  in  their  Form,  to  th 
ot  the  Afh  Tree,  fo  it  was  called  Little  Afh.  But 
tnis  Plant  has  been  long  mentioned  under  the  T 
of  Diftamnus  albus ,  i.  e.  White  Dittany  in  the  Difpi 
Mies,  fo  Dr.  Lima  us  has  adapted  that  Title  to  t 


The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  fmail 
oblong  Leaves,  ending  in  Points.  The  Flower  hath  five 
oblong  Petals  which  are  unequal,  two  of  them  turning  up¬ 
ward,  two  are  oblique  on  the  Sides,  and  one  turns  down- 
ward.  It  hath  ten  rifing  Stamina,  which  are  as  long  as 
the  Petals,  which  are  filuaied  between  the  two  Side  Petals' 
they  are  not  equal  in  Length ,  and  are  terminated  by  obtufe 
four  cornered  Summits  ftanding  ere  ft.  In  the  Center  is  fitu- 
ated  a  five  cornered  Germen  fupporting  a  fioort  incurved 
Style,  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  Capfule  zvith  five  Cells ,  each  having  a  compreffed 
Margin ,  which  fpread  open  at  their  exterior  Parts,  but 
join  together  at  their  inner ,  opening  with  two  Valves ,  and 
'lofmg  feveral  roundijh  hard Jhining  Seeds. 


inc> 


This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  SeCtion  of 
Linnaeus' s  tenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Decandria  Monogynia 
the  Flower  having  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tourne - 
fort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedition  of  his  eleventh  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  zvith  an  anomalous  Flower  of 
many  Petals ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Fruit  with  many 
Capfules. 

We  have  but  one  diftinCt  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Dictamnus.  Hort.  Cliff.  16 1.  This  is  the  Fraxi¬ 
nella.  Cluf.  FUJI.  99.  and  the  Diftamnus albus  vulgo  frax¬ 
inella.  C.  B.  P.  222.  White  Dittany,  commonly  called 

Fraxinella. 

There  are  three  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  with  a 
pale  red  Flower  ftriped  with  purple,  another  with  a 
white  Flower,  and  one  with  fhorter^pikes  of  Flowers-, 
but  as  I  have  obferved  them  to  vary  when  propagated 
by  Seeds,  fo  I  efteem  them  only  feminal  Varieties. 

This  is  a  very  ornamental  Plant  for  Gardens,  and  as 
it  requires  very  little  Culture,  fo  deferves  a  Place  in  all 
good  Gardens.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  ftrikes 
deep  into  the  Ground,  and  the  Head  annually  increafes 
in  Size  •,  thefe  fend  up  many  Stalks,  which  rife  from 
two  to  three  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves  placed  alternate ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  three 
or  four  Pair  of  oblong  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  :  They  are  fmooth  and  ftiff,  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Mid-rib,  which  hath  a  longitudinal  Furrow  on  the  up¬ 
per  Side ;  the  Lobes  (or  fmail  Leaves)  placed  on  each 
Side  the  Mid-rib,  are  oblique,  but  thofe  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  Leaf  have  their  Sides  equal.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  a  long  pyramidal  loofe  Spike,  or  Thyrfe  ; 
on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  nine  or  ten  Inches 
long  *,  the  Flowers  of  one  Sort  is  white,  and  of  the  other 
they  are  of  a  pale  red  marked  with  red  or  purple  Stripes. 
The  whole  Plant  when  gently  rubed,  emits  an  Odour 
like  that  of  Lemon  Peel,  but  when  bruifed  has  fome- 
thing  of  a  balfamick  Scent.  It  flowers  the  latter  End 
of  May,  and  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if 
fown  in  the  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  Plants 
will  appear  the  following  April ;  but  when  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  the  Spring,  the  Seeds  fel- 
dom  fucceed  ;  or  if  they  do  grow,  it  is  the  following 
Spring  before  the  Plants  appear,  fo  that  a  whole  Year 
is  loft.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds  •,  and  in  the  Autumn 
when  their  Leaves  decay,  the  Roots  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  planted  in  Beds  at  fix  Inches  Diftance 
every  Way;  thefe  Beds  may  be  four  Feet  broad,  and 
the  Paths  between  them  two,  that  there  may  be  Room 
enough  to  pafs  between  the  Beds  to  weed  them.  In 
thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  ftand  two  Years,  during 
which  Time  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from 
Weeds ;  and  if  they  thrive  well,  they  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  flower,  fo  in  the  Autumn  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  thirty  or  forty  Years,  producing  more  Stems  of 
Flowers  in  Proportion  to  the  Size  of  the  Roots.  All 
the  Culture  thefe  require,  is  to  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  the  Ground  about  them  dug  every  Winter. 

Tne  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and 
efteemed^  cordial  and  cephalick,  refilling  Putrefaction 
and  Poifon,  and  are  ufefulin  malignant  and  peftilential 
Diftempers,  as  alfo  in  Epilepfies. 
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DICTAMNUS  CRETICUS.  See  Origanum. 

diervilla.  Fourn.AA.  R.  Par.  1706.  Lonicera. 
\  'Jn.  Gen.  Plant.  2 10. 

The  Title  of  this. Genus  was  given  it  by  Dr.  Fourne- 
; 0rt ,  after  Mr.  Dierville,  a  Surgeon,  who  brought  this 
:  ’lant  from  Acadia. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Empalement . of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  five  Parts ,  al- 
wfi  to  the  Bottom  ;  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  having  a 
fibe-  at  the  Bottom ,  but  is  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top, 
nd  has  the  Appearance  of  a  Lip  Flower  -,  it  hath  five 
'taynina,  which  are  terminated  by,  oblong  Summits ,  which 
'.ye  equal  with  the  Petal.  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  is 
ituated  an  oval  Germen  fixed  to  the  Empalement ,  fupport- 
ng  'a  Jlender  Style  equal  with  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  an 
btufe  Stigma -f  the  Germen  afterward , becomes  a  pyramidal 
leyry,  divided  into,  four  Cells,  which  contain  fm all  round 
\efids.  h  jrh  :  .  ( 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedition 
>f  T wmeforth  third  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
vith  a  tubulous  anomalous  Flower  of  one  Leaf.  It  is 
•anged  by  Dr ,  Linndus  under  his  Genus  of  Lonicera ,  in 
:he  firft  Settion  of'  his  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria 
.  Monogynia ,  the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one 
Style. 

We  ;kridw  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus  at  prefent, 
viz.  .  : 

Diervilla  Acadienfis  fruticofa ,  fiore  luteo.  AH.  R. 
Par.  1  jq6.  Shr.ubby  Diervilla  of  Acadia  with  a  yellow 
"lower.  This  is  the  Lonicera  racemis  terminalibus  foliis 
rerra(is.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  275.  Lonicera  with  Bunches  of 
dowers  terminating  the  Branches  and  fawed  Leaves. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts  of 
America,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe ,  and 
is  now  propagated  in  the  Gardens  for  Sale.  It  hath 
woody  Roots  which  fpread  far  in  the  Ground,  and  put 
Di)t  Shoots  at  a  Diftance  from  the  principal  Stalk, 
whereby  it  multiplies  greatly  :  The  Stalks  are  ligneous, 
and  feldom  rile  more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ; 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  Heart-lhaped  Leaves, 
ending  in  acute  Points  •,  they  are  very  nightly  fawed  on 
their  Edges, '  and  are  placed  oppofite,  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks :  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  is  garnilhed 
with  Flowers,  which  ufually  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
the  Stalk  at  the  fiting  on  of  the  Leaves,  and  alfo  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  there  are  two  or  three  Flowers 
fuftained  upon  each  Foot  Stalk  :  They  are  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  being  fmall,  make  no  great  Appearance. 
Thefe  come  out  in  May ,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  moift 
and  cold,  they  frequently  flower  again  in  Auguft. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  Suckers,  which  it  fends  out 
in  Plenty,  and  loves  a  moift  Soil  and  lhady  Situation, 
where  the  Cold  will  never  injure  it. 

DIGITALIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  676.  Fount.  Inft.  R. 
II.  164.  Fab.  73.  Raii  Meth.  Plant.  89.  Foxglove,  in 
French  Digfale. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  which  is  cui  into  five 
Parts  j  the  Flower  is  Bell-Jhaped ,  of  one  Petal ,  with  a 
large  open  FuH ,  whofe  Bafe  is  cylindrical  and  contracted , 
but  the  Brim  is  divided  into  four  Parts  flight ly ;  the  upper 
Lip  fpreading  and  indented  at  the  Fop ,  the  lower  is  larger. 
It  hath  four  Stamina,  which  are  infertedin  the  Bafe  of  the 
Petal,  two  being  longer  than  the  other ,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  bipartite  acuminated  Summits ;  the  Flower  being 
%ajl,  the  Germen  fwells  to  an  oval  Capfule,  having  two 
Cells  fiting  on  the  Empalement,  inclofing  many  fmall  angu¬ 
lar  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedition 
of  Linn<eus\  fourteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Didynamia  An- 
giofipermia,  the  Flower  having  two  long  and  two  fhorter 
Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  being  included  in  a  Capfule. 
Fournefort  ranges  it  in  the  third  Sedition  of  his  third 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  an  anomalous  Flow¬ 
er  of  one  Leaf ,  fpreading  open  on  both  Sides. 

Mr.  Ray  places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  nine¬ 
teenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  an  irregu¬ 
lar  Flower  of  one  Leaf ,  whofe  Seeds  are  in  Capfules. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Digitalis  calycinis  foliolis  ova t is  acutis,  corollis 
obtufis,  labio  fuperiore  integro.  Hort.  Upfal.  178.  Fox¬ 
glove  whofe  fmall  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  are  oval 
and  acute,  the  Petals  obtufe,  and  the  upper  Lip  entire. 
This  is  the  Digitalis  purpurea  folio  afipero.  C.  B.  P.  243. 
Purple  Foxglove  with  a  rough  Leaf,  or  common  Fox¬ 
glove. 

2.  Digitalis  calycinis  foliolis  acutis ,  corollis  acutis , 
labio  fuperiore  bifido.  Foxglove  with  acute  Leaves  to  the 
Empalement,  the  Petal  fharp-pointed,  and  the  upper 
Lip  bifid.  This  is  the  Digitalis  Hifipanica  purpurea  mi¬ 
nor.  Fourn.Inft.  165.  Lefifer  Spanifh  purple  Foxglove. 

3.  Digitalis  calycinis  foliolis  acutis,  corollis  obtufis, 
labio  fuperiore  integro ,  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis.  Foxglove 
with  acute  Leaves  to  the  Empalement,  an  obtufe  Petal, 
whofe  upper  Lip  is  entire,  and  obtufe  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Digitalis  minor  lutea ,  parvo  fiore. 
C.  B.  P.  244.  Lefler  yellow  Foxglove  with  a  lrnall 
Flower. 

4.  Digitalis  foliolis  calycinis  acutis,  corollis  obtufis, 
labio  fuperiore  trifido,  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  acutis.  Fox¬ 
glove  with  acute  Leaves  to  the  Empalement,  an  obtufe 
Petal,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  trifid,  and  oblong  Heart- 
lhaped  pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Digitalis  major  lu¬ 
tea  vel pallida  parvo  fiore.  C.  B.  P.  244.  Greater  Fox¬ 
glove  with  a  fmall  yellow  or  pale  Flower. 

5.  Dr  gitalis  foliolis  calycinis  linearibus,  corollis  acu¬ 
tis,  labio  fuperiore  integro ,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Foxglove 
with  long  narrow  Leaves  to  the  Empalement,  an  acute 
Petal,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  entire,  and  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Digitalis  lutea ,  magno  fiore.  C.  B.  P. 
244.  Yellow  Foxglove  with  a  larger  Flower. 

6.  Digitalis  calycinis  foliolis  ovatis  obtufis ,  corolla 
labio  inferior e  longitudine  fioris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  622.  Fox¬ 
glove  with  oval  blunt  Leaves  to  the  Empalement,  and 
the  lower  Lip  of  the  Petal  as  long  as  the  Flower.  This 
is  the  Digitalis  anguftifolia,  fiore  ferrugineo.  C.  B.  P.  244. 
Narrow-leaved  Foxglove  with  an  Iron-coloured  Flower. 

7.  Digitalis  calycinis  foliolis  ovatis  obtufis,  corolla 
labio  inferiore  reflexo,  foliis  inferioribus  lanceolatis  fiuperi- 
cribus  linearibus.  Foxglove  with  oval  blunt  Leaves  to 
the  Empalement,  the  under  Lip  of  the  Petal  reflexed, 
the  lower  Leaves  Spear-fhaped,  and  the  upper  linear. 
This  is  the  Digitalis  latifolia  fiore  ferrugineo.  H.  R.  Par. 
Broad-leaved  Foxglove  with  an  Iron-coloured  Flower. 

8.  Di  gitalis  calycinis  foliolis .  lanceolatis,  corollis  bi- 
labiatis  acutis,  caule  fruticojo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  622.  Fox¬ 
glove  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  to  the  Empalement, 
an  acute  Petal  with  two  Lips,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Digitalis  acanthoides  Canarienfis  fruteficens , 
fiore  aureo.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  105.  Shrubby  Canary  Fox¬ 
glove  like  Bearibreech,  with  a  golden  Flower. 

9.  Di  gitalis  calycinis  foliolis  acutis ,  foliis  ov  at  0- lan¬ 
ceolatis  nervofis.  Foxglove  with  acute  Leaves  to  the 
Empalement,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  veined  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Digitalis  lutea  non  ramofa,  fcorzoner^e  folio „ 
Buxb.  Cent.  25.  Yellow  unbranched  Foxglove  with  a 
Leaf  like  Scorzonera. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Hedges 
in  fhady  Woods  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely 
cultivated  in  Gardens.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which 
the  firft  Year  produces  a  great  Tuft  of  long  rough 
Leaves  which  are  hairy  ;  the  fecond  Year  it  fhoots  up 
a  ftrong  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  rifes  from  three  to 
four  Feet  high ;  this  is  garnilhed  with  Leaves  of  the 
fame  Form  as  the  lower,  but  they  gradually  leflen  up¬ 
ward,  fo  thofe  which  are  intermixed  with  the  Flowers 
on  the  Top,  are  very  narrow.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
a  long  loofe  Thyrfe,  Handing  only  on  one  Side  of  the 
Stalk  ;  they  are  large,  tubulous,  and  fhaped  like  a 
Thimble,  of  a  purple  Colour,  with  feveral  white  Spots 
on  the  under  Lip ;  thefe  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Capfules  with  two  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  dark 
brown  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn  3  if  they  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  in  the  Spring,  and  become  troublefome 
Weeds;  but  whoever  has  a  Mind  to  cultivate  it,  fhould 
fow  the  Seeds  in  Autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  Spring  feldom  fucceed.  This  Plant  Hands  in  the 
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Lift  of  medicinal  Simples  of  the  Difpenfaries,  and  there 
is  an  Ointment  made  of  the  Flowers  and  Maybutter, 
which  has  been  in  good  Efteem. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  a  white  Flower,  which 
is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  England , 
which  differs  from  this  only  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flow¬ 
er  ;  but  this  Difference  is  permanent,  for  I  have  culti¬ 
vated  it  near  thirty  Years  in  the  Garden,  and  have  ne¬ 
ver  found  it  vary. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  Plant  feldom  rifes 
much  more  than  a  Foot  high,  the  lower  Leaves  are  ten 
Inches  long,  and  three  broad  in  the  Middle;  they  are 
foft,  woolly,  and  roughly  veined  on  their  under  Side; 
the  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape, 
but  fmaller  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  hath  a  fhort 
Thyrfe  of  purple  Flowers  like  thole  of  the  common 
Sort,  but  they  are  fmaller,  and  the  Segments  of  the  Pe¬ 
tal  are  acute.  This  Plant  retains  its  Difference  when 
cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  third  Sort  hath  very  long  obtufe  Leaves  near 
the  Root ;  the  Stalk  is  fmall,  and  rifes  from  two  to 
three  Feet  high,  the  lower  Part  being  pretty  clofely 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  about  three  Inches  long 
and  one  broad,  ending  in  obtufe  Points  :  The  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk,  for  ten  Inches  in  Length,  is  adorned 
with  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  clofely  ranged 
on  one  Side  of  the  Stalk,  having  a  few  very  fmall  acute 
Leaves  placed  between  them,  which  are  fituated  on  the 
oppofite  Side  of  the  Stalk ;  the  upper  Lip  of  the  Flower 
is  entire,  and  the  Petal  is  obtufe.  It  flowers  in  June , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  differs  from  the  third,  in  having 
Ihorter  Leaves,  which  end  in  acute  Points,  and  no  In¬ 
dentures  on  their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  are  larger,  and 
the  upper  Lip  is  divided  into  three  Parts. 

The  fifth  Sort  hath  long  fmooth  veined  Leaves  at 
the  Bottom  ;  the  Stalk  is  ftrong,  and  rifes  two  Feet 
and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which  are  five 
Inches  long,  one  and  a  Half  broad,  ending  in  acute 
Points ;  thefe  have  many  longitudinal  Veins,  and  are 
llightly  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  is  adorned  with  large  yellow  Flowers,  nearly  of 
the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  the  Brim  havino- 
acute  Points,  and  the  upper  Lip  entire.  This  fiow° 
ers  and  ripens  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the 
former. 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  narrow  fmooth  Leaves,  which 
are  entire ;  the  Stalk  rifes  near  three  Feet  high,  and 
puts  out  fome  (lender  Branches  from  the  Side ;  the  lower 
Part  ol  the  Stalks  is  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  lmall 
Leaves,  three  Inches  long,  and  one  third  of  an  Inch 
broad  ;  the  Spike  of  Flowers  terminate  the  Stalk,  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  loofe  Spike,  with  very  few  Leaves  between  the 
Flowers,  and  thofe  very  fmall ;  the  Empalement  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  obtule  Parts,  the  lower  Lip  extending 
much  longer  than  the  upper.  The  Flowers  are  of  an 
Iron  Colour,  and  appear  in  June. 

The  feventh  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  from 
four  to  almoft  fix  Feet  high  ;  the  lower  Part  is  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  Spear-fhaped  L, eaves,  which  are  four  Inches 
long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  leflening  gradually 
tc  both  Ends ;  thefe  have  feveral  longitudinal  Veins, 
and  their  upper  Surface  is.fpoted  with  black;  the  up- 
pei  I  art  oi  the  Stalk,  for  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  is 
clofely  adorned  with  Iron-coloured  Flowers,  which  are 
Ihorter  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  and  the  Rim  of 
the  under  Lap  is  reflexed  ;  between  thefe  Flowers  are 

placed  many  Jong  narrow  Leaves,  which  ftand  out 

much  beyond  the  Flowers,  efpecially.  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Spike.  I  his  flowers  the  latter  End  of  June  and 
in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eighth  Soi  t  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands, 
rom  whence  the  Seeds  were  firft  brought  to  England  ; 

lLTJ T  a  rT  WCre  raifcd  Tn  Bifhop  of 

fhe  ‘ Rcl?r dC2  at  Part  of  which  were  knt  to 

the  Royal  Gardens  at  Hampton  Court ,  and  fome  were 

lent  tnH t0  theSardens  in  Holland:  Thofe  which  were 
bur  |  Court'  Were  Preferved  there  a  few  Years 

y  t  e  Ignorance  oi  the  Gardeners,  to  whofe  Care 


thofe  Gardens  were  commited,  this,  with  many  other 
valuable  Plants,  were  foon  deftroyed. 

This  Plant  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  four  Feet,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches 
which  are  garnifhed  with  rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
near  five  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  bfoad  in  the 
Middle,  gradually  decreafing  to  both  Ends,  having  a 
few  Ihort  Serratures  on  their  Edges ;  thefe  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  Branches  ;  each  of  thefe  Branches  is 
terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers,  about  foui 
Inches  in  Length,  the  Empalement  of  thefe  is  cut  into 
five  acute  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ;  'the  upper 
Lip  is  long  and  entire,  this  is  arched,  and  immediately 
under  it  the  Stamina  and  Style  are  fituated;  the  lo\ver 
Lip  is  obtufe,  and  indented  at  the  Top  ;  there  are  two 
acute  Segments  on  the  Side,  which  compofe  the  Chaps 
of  the  Flower;  there  are  two  of  the  Stamina  longer 
than  the  other  ;  thefe  are  crowned  with  roundifh  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  the  Ger- 
men,  fupporting  .a  (lender  Style,  crowned  by  an  oval 
Stigma;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Cap- 
fule,  filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds.  '  -  ■  k  -v  A.w? 

This  Plant  begins  to  flower  in  May ,  andthere  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant*  till 
the  Winter  puts  a  Stop  to  them,- which  renders  the 
Plant  more  valuable.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  whjch 
fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  in  the 
Autumn,  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe  ; .  thefe  Pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  an  old  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
whofe  Heat  is  gone,  and  in  mild:  Weather  the  Glafies 
fhould  be  drawn  off  to  admit  the  Air ;  but  in  hard 
Rains  and.Froft  they  muff  be  kept  on,  '  to  proteift  the 
Seeds  from  both,  which  frequently  deftroys  the  Seeds 
here  when  they  are  expofed  ;  in  the  Spring  the  Plants 
will  come  up,  when  they  fhould  enjoy  the  free  Air  in 
mild  Weather,  but  muff  be  protected  from  the  Cold. 
When  thefe  are  large  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
light  Earth,  and  placed  under  the  Frame  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  then  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  open  Air.  During  the  Summer  Seafon  the  Plants 
fhould  remain  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  but  in 
the  Winter  they  muff  be  placed  in  a  Green-houfe,  for 
they  will  not  live  abroad  in  Winter :  They  muff  not  be 
kept  too  warm  and  clofe  in  the  Houfe,  for  they  only 
want  Protefilion  from  the  Froff  ;  therefore' in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther,  they  fhould  have  free  Air  conftantly  admited  to 
them,  and  they  require  frequent  Waterings,  but  they 
fhould  not  have  it  in  too  great  Plenty  in  Winter. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Eartary ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at 
Peterfburgh ,  and  from  thence  I  received  them.  This 
Plant  hath  many  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are 
fmooth,  arifing  from  the  Root ;  between  thefe  arife  the 
Stalk,  which  grows  about  a  Foot  high,  and  is  garnifhed 
below  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  from  four  to 
five  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half'  broad  in  the 
Middle,  leflening  gradually  at  both  Ends  ;  thefe  have 
no  Foot  Stalks,  but  their  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalks  half 
round ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  adorned  by  a 
fhort  loofe  Spike  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  almoft 
as  large  as  thofe  of  the  great  yellow  Sort  before-men¬ 
tioned,  but  they  are  fhorter.  This  flowers  in  May ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

All  thefe  Sorts  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Autumn,  for  if 
the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  they  commonly  fail; 
or  at  leaft  lie  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground  before  they 
vegetate.  The  Plants  are  biennial  (except  the  eighth 
Sort)  and  perifli  foon  after  their  Seeds  are  ripe. 

DIOSCOREA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen,  9.  Eab.  26.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  995. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  different  Plants ,  the 
male  blowers  have  a  B  ell- fh  aped  Peri  ant  hium  of  one  Leaf 
cut  into  fix  Parts ,  but  have  no  Petals  or  Empalement ;  they 
have  fx  floor t  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits. 
Ehe  female  Flowers  have  the  fame  Periantbium  as  the  male ; 
they  have  no  Petals,  but  have  a  fmall  three  cornered  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  three  Styles ,  which  are  crowned  by  Jingle 

Stigmas  1 
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Stigmas  -,  the  Perianthium  afterward  becomes  a  triangular 
Capfule  with  three  Cells ,  opening  with  three  Valves ,  con¬ 
taining  two  comprejfed  bordered  Seeds  in  each. 

This  Genus  of  PJants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  entitled,  Dicecia  Hex- 
andriq.  The  Plants  of  this  Clafs  and  Section,  have 
male  and  female  Flowers  on  different  Plants,  and  the 
male  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Dioscore a  foliis  cordatis alternis ,  caule  lavi.  Hort. 
Cliff.  459.  Diofcorea  with  Heart-lhaped  Leaves  placed 
alternate  and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Diofcorea 
fcandcns ,  foliis  tamni  frublu  racemofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
9.  Climbing  Diofcorea  with  black  Briony  Leaves  and 
Fruit  growing  in  long  Bunches. 

2.  Dioscore  a  foliis  h  afl  at  0- cordatis,  caule  hevi,  ra- 
cemis  longijftmis.  Diofcorea  with  Spear-pointed,  Heart- 
lhaped  Leaves,  a  fmooth  Stalk,  and  very  long  Bunches 
ot  Flowers.  This  is  the  Diofcorea  fcandens ,  folio  haftato 
fruit  u  racemofo.  Hcuft.  Mff.  Climbing  Diofcorea  with  a 
Spear-pointed  Leaf  and  Fruit  growing'in  Bunches. 

3.  Dioscore  a  foliis  cordatis  rotundis,  alternis ,  caule 
volubili  hevi.  Diofcorea  with  round  Heart-lhaped  Leaves 
placed  alternate,  and  a  fmooth  winding  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Diofcorea  fcandens ,  folio  fubrotundo  acuminato  fruit u 
racemofo.  Houft.  Mff  Climbing  Diofcorea  with  a  roun- 
dilh  pointed  Leaf  and  Fruit  growing  in  long  Bunches. 

4.  Di  oscorea  foliis  cordatis ,  caule  alaio  bulbifera. 
Flor.  Zeyl.  360.  Diofcorea  with  Heart-lhaped  Leaves 
and  a  winged  Stalk  bearing  Bulbs.  This  is  the  Volubi- 
lis  nigra ,  radice  alba  aut  purpurea  maxima  tuberofa  efcu- 
‘ lent a, caule  membranulis  extantibus  alat  off  olio  cordato  ner- 
vofo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  46.  The  Yam  or  Tammes. 

5.  Dios  core  a  foliis  cordatis  alternis  oppofitifque ,  caule 
hevi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1033.  Diofcorea  with  Fleart- 
lhaped  Leaves,  growing  alternate  and  oppofite,  and  a 
fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Diofcorea  foliis  cordatis  acu- 
minatis ,  nervis  lateralibus  ad  medium  folii  terminals. 
Flor.  Virg.  121.  Diofcorea  with  Heart-lhaped  Leaves 
ending  in  acute  Points,  and  lateral  Veins  terminating  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moll  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  JV ff-Indies ,  I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  from 
Jamaica ,  where  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it  growing 
plentifully.  This  hath  (lender  climbing  Stalks,  which 
fix  themfelves,  to  any  Support  near  them,  and  rife  to 
the  Height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet ;  thefe  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  ending  with  acute 
Points,  and  have  five  longitudinal  Veins,  which  arife 
from  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  diverge  toward  the  Sides,  but 
•meet  again  at  the  Point  of  the  Leaves.  They  ftand 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  -,  from  the  Bafe  of  which 
arife  the  branching  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are  fmall, 
and  have  no  Beauty  ;  the  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  three  cornered  oblong  Capfules,  having  three  Cells, 
each  containing  two  comprefifed  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  Shape  of 
their  Leaves,  thefe  having  two  round  Ears  at  their  Bafe, 
but  the  Middle  extends  to  an  acute  Point,  like  that  of 
an  Halbert.  The  Bunches  of  Flowers  are  longer,  and 
they  are  loofer  placed  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  hath  broad  round  Heart-lhaped 
Leaves,  which  end  in  acute  Points  ;  thefe  have  many 
longitudinal  Veins  which  arife  from  the  Foot  Stalk,  and 
diverge  to  the  Side,  but  afterward  join  at  the  Point  of 
the  Leaf ;  the  Flowers  come  out  on  long  loofe  Strings 
(landing  on  fnort  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  female  Flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  three  cornered  oblong  Capfules  with  three 
Cells  having  compreffed  bordered  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  triangular  winged  Stalks, 
which  trail  upon  the  Ground  and  extend  to  a  great 
Length ;  thefe  frequently  put  out  Roots  from  their  Joints, 
as  they  lie  upon  the  Ground,  whereby  the  Plants  are 
multiplied.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  eaten  in  ma¬ 
ny  Parts  of  both  Indies ,  where  the  Plants  are  much 
cultivated. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  in 
other  Parts  of  North  America  ;  this  hath  a  fmooth 
Stalk  which  climbs  on  the  neighbouring  Plants,  and 
rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  garnilhed  with  Heart-lhaped 
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Leaves,  which  are  placed  fometimes  alternate,  and  at 
others  they  are  oppofite,  they  are  covered  with  fmall 
Hairs,  and  have  feveral  longitudinal  Veins.  The. Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  other  Sorts,  but  have  no  Beauty.  Thefe 
Plants  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  Botanick  Gardens, 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  as  they  have  no  Beauty,  fo 
there  are  few  Perffons  who  will  allow  them  a  Place,  ef- 
pecially  as  all  the  Sorts  except  the  laft,  require  a  good 
Stove  to  preferve  them  through  the  Winter  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  their 
Branches  into  the  Ground,  which  in  about  three  Months 
will  put  out  Roots,  and  may  then  be  taken  from  the 
old  Plants,  and  planted  into  feparate  Pots,  which  Ihould 
be  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove-,  during  the 
Winter  thefe  Plants  Ihould  have  but  little  Water  given 
them,  but  in  Summer  when  they  are  growing  vigorouf- 
ly,  they  Ihould  be  watered  three  or  four  times  a  Week, 
and  in  warm  Weather  the  Glaffes  Ihould  be  opened 
to  admit  a  large  Share  of  free  Air.  Thefe  Plants  rarely 
flower  in  England ,  but  when  the  Seeds  are  fent  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  they  Ihould  be  immediately  fown  in  Pots  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  where  if  .theSeeds  are  fown  early 
in  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  fame  Seafon, 
but  when  they  are  fown  late,  the  Seeds  often  remain  in 
the  Ground  till  the  following  Spring  before  they  vege¬ 
tate  -,  therefore  when  the  Plants  do  not  come  up  the  firft 
Seafon,  the  Pots  ihould  be  fcreened  from  the  Froft  in 
Winter,  and  put  into  a  new  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring, 
which  will  bring  up  the  Plants,  if  the  Seeds  were 
good. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  much  cultivated  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Iflands  in  America ,  and  is  of  great  Ufe  to  them 
for  feeding  of  their  Negroes ;  and  the  white  People 
make  Puddings  of  their  Roots,  when  ground  to  a  Sort 
of  Flour.  This  Plant  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Eajl  to  the  W tjl- Indies •>  for  it  has  not  been  dif- 
covered  to  grow  wild  in  any  Part  of  America  ;  but  in 
the  Illand  of  Ceylon ,  and  on  the  Coaft  of  Malabar ,  it 
grows  in  the  Woods,  and  there  are  in  thofe  Places  a 
great  Variety  of  Sorts. 

The  Sort  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  IVeJl-lndies , 
has  a  Root  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Leg,  of  an  irregular 
Form,  and  of  a  dirty  brown  Colour  on  the  Outfide  ; 
but  when  cut,  are  white  and  meally  within.  The  Stalks 
of  this  Plant  are  triangular  and  winged ;  the  Leaves 
are  Heart-lhaped,  having  two  Ears,  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  Arum.  1  hefe  Stalks  climb  to  the  Height  of  ten  or 
twelve  Feet,  when  they  grow  near  Trees  or  Shrubs, 
to  which  they'  fallen  themfelves,  otherwife  they  trail 
upon  the  Ground. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  cuting  of  the  Root  into 
Pieces,  obferving  to  preferve  an  Eye  or  Bud  to  each, 
as  is  pra£tifed  in  planting  of  Potatoes each  of  thefe 
being  planted  will  grow,  and  produce  three  or  four 
large  Roots :  In  America  they  are  commonly  fix  or 
eight  Months  in  the  Ground  before  the  Roots  are  taken 
up  for  Ufe.  The  Roots  are  roafted.  or  boiled,  and 
eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  j  and  fometimes  are  made  into 
Bread. 

In  fome  curious  Gardens  this  Plant  is  preferved  for 
the  fake  of  Variety  ;  but  it  is  fo  tender  as  not  to  live 
in  England ,  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  warm  Stove ;  as  thefe 
Roots  are  frequently  brought  from  America ,  fo  who¬ 
ever  hath  an  Inclination  to  preferve  the  Plant,  may  cut 
them  in  the  Manner  before  defcribed ;  and  plant  each 
Piece  in  a  Pot  filled  with  frelh  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot  Bed  of  Tanner’s  Bark,  and  give  them  little  Wa¬ 
ter  until  they  fhoot,  left  they  Ihould  rot.  With  this 
Management  I  have  had  the  Shoots  ten  Feet  high ;  but 
the  Roots  have  not  grown  ro  any  great  Size  with  me. 
This  Plant  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  Air,  in  the  warm- 
ell  Time  of  the  Year  fo  mull  conftantly  be  kept  in 
the  Bark  Stove. 

DIOSMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  241.  Spiraa.  Com. 
Rar .  Plant.  2 .  African  Spiraea  vulgo. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

Ihe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement,  which  is 
5  divided 
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divided into  four  acute  Segments,  which  are  flam  ‘ff 
Bade ;  it  hath  five  obtufe  Petals  which  Spread  open  and  are 
as  long  as  the  Empalement  ;  it  hath  five  Stamina  terfBnjf 
by  oval  erett  Summits ,  and  a  five  pointed,  hollow  ^tari- 
um  fit  in?  on  the  Germen ,  from  which  arifes  a  Jingle  o  y  , 
crowned  by  an  obfolete  Stigma,  the  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  Fruit  compofed  of  five  comprejfed  Upjutes, 
which  open  Lengthways ,  each  inclofing  one  fmoot  o  o  ong 


This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  Section 
of  Linnaus' s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Monogy- 
nia ,  the  Flowers  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Sty  e. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Di'osma  foliis  fubulatis  acutis  oppofttis.  Hort.Uiff. 
71.  Diofma  with  acute  Awl-fhaped  Leaves  placed  op- 
pofite.  This  is  the  Spiraea  Africana ,  foliis  cruciatim  po- 
fitis.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  1.  Fab.  1.  African  Spiraea  with 

Leaves  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs. 

2.  Diosma  foliis  linear ibus  hirfutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  71. 
Diofma  with  narrow  hairy  Leaves.  This  is  the  Spiraa 
Africana  odorata,  foliis  pilofis.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  3.  Fab. 

3.  Sweet  African  Spiraea  with  hairy  Leaves. 

3.  Diosma  foliis  linearibus  acutis  glabris,  fubtus  bifari- 
uni  punftatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  198.  Diofma  with  fmooth 
harrow  acute  Leaves,  which  are  fpoted  on  their  under 
Side.  This  is  the  Spiraea  Africana  odorato ,  fioribus  fua- 
vcrubentibus.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  2.  Sweet  African  Spi¬ 
ral  with  foft  red  Flowers. 

4.  Diosma  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis fubtus  convexis ,  bi- 
fariam  imbricatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  198.  Diofma  with 
narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  convex  on  their 
under  Side  and  imbricated  two  Ways.  This  is  the  Spi¬ 
raea  Africana  erica  baccif  era  foliis.  Raij.  FUJI.  91.  Af¬ 
rican  Spiraea  with  Leaves  like  the  Berry  bearing  Heath. 

The  firft  Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  three  Feet  *,  the 
Branches  are  very  long  and  flender,  and  are  produced 
from  the  Stem  very  irregularly  :  the  Leaves  are  placed 
Croffways,  and  are  pointed ;  thefe  are  every  Evening 
clofed  up  to  the  Branches  :  The  Flowers  are  produced 
along  the  Branches  from  between  the  Leaves ;  and  in 
the  Evening,  when  thefe  Flowers  are  expanded,  and  the 
Leaves  are  clofely  embracing  the  Stalks,  the  whole 
Plant. appears,  as  if  covered  with  Spikes  of  white  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  and  as  thefe  Plants  continue  a  long  Time  in  Flower, 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance  when  the  Plants  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  Exoticks  in  the  open  Air. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  been  long  known  under  the  Title 
of  Spiraea  Africana  odorata ,  foliis  pilofis ,  or  Sweet-fcent- 
ed  African  Spiraea,  with  hairy  Leaves.  This  Sort  makes 
a  very  handfome  Shrub,  growing  to  the  Height  of 
five  or  fix  Feet:  The  Stalks  are  of  a  fine  Coral  Colour; 
the  Leaves  come  out  alternately  on  every  Side  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  narrow-pointed  and  hairy :  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of 
..the  Shoots,  which  are  fmall  and  white ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  ftarry  Seed  VefTels,  having  five  Corners,  like 
thofe  of  the  ftarry  Anife,  each  of  thefe  Corners  is  a 
Cell,  having  one  fmooth  fhining  oblong  black  Seed : 
Thefe  Seed  VefTels  abound  with  a  Refin,  which  affords 
a  grateful  Scent,  as  doth  alfo  the  whole  Plant. 

The  third  Sort  is  of  humbler  Growth  than  either  of 
the  former,  feldom  rifing  above  two  Feet  high,  anc 
fpreads  out  into  many  Branches ;  the  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  are  fmooth,  and  refemble  thofe  of  the  Heath  ;  and 
tfife  Plant  from  thence  had  the  Name  of  Erica  AEthio- 
pica ,  &c.  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Plukenet :  The  Flowers  of 
this  Kind  are  produced  in  Clufters,  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort ;  but  are  fmaller, 
and  the  Bunches  not  fo  large. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Cutings,  which 
may  be  planted  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed,  where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  in  the 
Day  dime  Irom  the  Sun,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water-,  in  about  two  Months  the  Cutings  will  have 
taken  Root,  when  they  fhould  be  each  °tranfplantcc 
into  a  fmall  Pot,  and  placed  in  a  fliady  Situation  unti 
the  Plants  have  taken  frefh  Root,  when  they  mav  be 
placed  among  other  exotick  Plants,  in  a  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation  :  Thefe  Plants  may  remain  abroad  until  the  Be- 
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gining  of  OSlober  or  later,  if  the  Seafon  continues  fa¬ 
vourable  ;  for  they  only  require  to  be  fheltered  from 
Froft ;  fo  that  in  a  dry  airy  Green-houfe  they  may  be 
preferved  very  well  in  Winter;  and  in  Summer  they 
may  be  expofedto  the  open  Air  with  other  Green-houfe 
Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  lent  to  Europe ,  where  fome 
of  the  Species  have  been  long  preferved  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Curious.  There  have  been  fome  other  Species 
in  the  Englijh  Gardens  than  are  here  enumerated,  but 
thefe  are  all  that  are  at  prefent  to  be  found  here. 

The  fecond  Sort  frequently  ripens  its  Seeds  in  England-, 
but  if  the  Seeds  are  not  fown  loon  after  they  are  ripe, 
they  rarely  grow  ;  and  thefe  commonly  lie  a  whole  Year 
in  the  Ground. 

DIOSPYROS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  7027.  Guaiacana. 
Fourn.  Jnjl.  R.  H.  600.  Fab.  37 1.  The  Indian  Date 
Plumb. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant ,  and  male  Flowers  on  fepar ate  Plants ;  the  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Flowers  have  a  large  obtufe  permanent  Empalement  of 
one  Leaf,  which  is  divided  into  four  Parts ;  the  Flower 
hath  one  Petal  which  is  Jhaped  like  a  Pitcher ,  and  cut  at 
the  Brim  into  four  Segments  which  fpread  open  ;  it  hatfi 
eight  floor t  briftly  Stamina  firmly  joined  to  the  Empalement 
terminated  by  oblong  Summits  which  have  no  Farina.  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jingle 
quadrifid  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  bifid  Stigma  ;  the  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  large  globular  Berry  with  many 
Cells,  each  including  one  oblong  comprejfed  hard  Seed.  The 
male  Flowers  have  a  one  leaved  Empalement ,  cut  into  fmall 
acute  Segments the  Petal  is  thick  and  four  cornered,  cut 
into  four  obtufe  Segments  which  turn  backward-,  they  have 
eight  floor t  Stamina  terminated  by  long  acute  twin  Summits, 
but  have  no  Germen. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Limans’ &  twenty-third  Clafs,  entitled  Polygamia 
Dicecia.  The  Plants  of  this  Clafs  and  Section  have 
hermaphrodite  and  female  Flowers,  growing  on  the 
fame  Plant,  and  the  male  on  feparate  Plants.  Fourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  twentieth 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Frees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower 
of  one  Petal,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with  hard 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Diospyros  foliar  um  p  aginis  dif color  ibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1 057.  Diojpyros ,  with  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves 
of  two  Colours.  This  is  the  Guaiacana.  J.  B.  2.  138, 
The  Indian  Date  Plumb. 

2.  Diospyros  foliorum  paginis  concoloribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1057.  Diofpyros  with  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves 
of  one  Colour.  This  is  the  Guaiacana  Virginiana  Pif- 
hamin  dill  a.  Boerh.  Ind.  alter.  2.  The  Pifhamin  or 
Perfimon,  and  by  fome  Pitchumon  Plumb. 

The  firft  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Native  of  Africa ; 
and  was  tranfplanted  from  thence  into  feveral  Parts  of 
Italy,  and  alfo  the  South  of  France.  The  Fruit  of  this 
Tree  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  Lotus,  which  Ulyjfes  and 
his  Companions  were  inchanted  with.  This  is  a  Tree  of 
a  middling  Growth  in  the  warm  Parts  of  Europe ,  where 
there  are  feveral  of  them  which  are  upward  of  thirty 
Feet  high  ;  but  particularly  in  the  Botanick  Garden  at 
Padua  there  is  one  very  old  Tree,  which  has  been  dif- 
cribed  by  fome  of  the  former  Botanifts,  under  the  Title 
of  Guaiacum  Patavinum.  This  Tree  produces  Plenty 
of  Fruit  every  Year;  from  the  Seeds  of  which  many 
Plants  have  been  raifed.  In  England  there  are  none  of 
thefe  Trees,  but  what  have  been  raifed  within  a  few 
Years  paft,  in  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Chelfea  ;  for  the 
Seeds  of  which  I  was  greatly  obliged  to  my  much 
honoured  Friend,  his  Excellency  the  Chevalier  Rathgeb, 
his  Imperial  Majefty’s  Minifter  at  Venice-,  who  has  alfo 
fupplied  me  with  many  other  curious  Plants,  Trees, 
and  Fruits,  from  different  Parts  of  the  World  ;  where 
his  extenfive  Correfpondence  has  been  employed  to  col¬ 
led  whatever  rare  Plants  he  could  procure ;  and  his 
Generofity  in  communicating  what  Seeds  and  Plants  he 

can 
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lean  procure  to  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Chelfea ,  requires 
this  publick  Acknowledgement. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  America ;  but  parti- 
:ularly  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  there  is  great  Plenty 
)f  thefe  Trees  growing  in  the  Woods.  The  Seeds  of 
this  Sort  are  frequently  brought  to  England ,  where  the 
|Trees  are  now  become  pretty  common  in  the  Nurleries 
labout  London.  This  riles  to  the  Height  of  twelve  or 
(fourteen  Feet ;  but  generally  divides  into  many  irregu¬ 
lar  Trunks  near  the  Ground  •,  fo  that  it  is  very  rare  to 
■fee  a  handfome  Tree  of  this  Sort.  This  produces  Plenty 
|of  Fruit  in  England  ;  but  they  never  come  to  Perfection 
[here  :  In  America  the  Inhabitants  preferve  the  Fruit 
luntil  it  beroten  (as  is  pradtifed  by  Medlars  in  England ), 
when  they  are  elteemed  a  pleafant  Fruit. 

Thefe  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  will  come 
lup  very  well  in  the  open  Ground  ;  but  if  they  are  fown 
[upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
[much  fooner,  and  make  a  greater  Progrefs  ;  but  in  this 
[Cafe  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  or  Boxes  of 
[Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed ;  becaufe  the  Plants 
[will  not  bear  transplanting  till  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves 
[fall  off;  fo  that  when  the  Plants  are  up,  and  have 
I  made  fome  Progrefs,  they  may  be  inured  by  Degrees 
Ito  the  open  Air;  and  in  June  they  may  be  wholly  ex- 
pofed,  and  may  remain  abroad  until  November-,  when  it 
will  be  proper  to  let  the  Pots  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame 
Ito  proteft  them  from  hard  Frolt,  which,  while  they  are 
very  young,  may  kill  the  Tops  of  the  Plants ;  but  they 
mult  have  as  much  free  Air  as  pofiible  in  mild  Weather  : 
The  following  Spring,  before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot, 
they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  aNurfery,  in  a  warm 
Situation  ;  where  they  may  be  trained  up  for  two  Years, 
and  then  removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain.  Thefe  are  both  hardy  enough  to  relift  the 
greateft  Cold  of  this  Country,  after  the  Plants  have  ac¬ 
quired  Strength. 

DIPSACUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  107.  Tourn.  Injl. 
R.  H.  466.  Tab.  265.  [(JuJ/axof,  Gr.  i.  e.  thirfty.  It 
is  faid  to  have  taken  its  Name  by  Way  of  contrary, 
becaufe  it  receives  the  Dew  or  Rain  in  the  hollow  Sinus 
of  its  Leaves  that  cohere  together,  by  which  it  drives 
away  the  Injuries  of  Thirft.  It  is  alfo  called  Labrum 
Veneris ,  from  the  Pofition  of  its  Leaves,  which  form  a 
Sort  of  Bafon,  containing  a  Liquor  that  beautifies  the 
Face.]  The  Teazel;  \n  French,  Chardon  a  Bonnetier. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  many  Flowers  collected  in  one  common  Perianthi- 
um ,  which  is  permanent the  Flowers  have  but  one  Petal , 
which  is  tubular ,  and  cut  into  four  Parts  at  theT op,  which 
are  ereCt.  They  have  four  hairy  Stamina  which  are  as  long 
as  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  proftrate  Summits  ;  the  Ger- 
men  is  fituated  below  the  Flower  fupporting  a  fender  Style , 
crowned  by  a  fngle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  Column -ftjo.p ed  Seed,  inclofed  in  the  common  conical 
Fruit,  which  is  divided  by  long  prickly  Partitions. 

I  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linn  tens’  s  fourth  Oafs,  entitled,  Tetrandria  Monogynia, 
the  Flower  having  four  Stamina  and  one  Style.  T 'our- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  fifth  Sedtion  of  his  twelfth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  flofculous  Flowers ,  which 
are  unequally  cut  into  many  Segments,  and  fit  upon  their 
proper  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dipsacus  foliis  feffilibus  ferratis ,  ariftis  fruClibus 
ereClis.  Teazel  with  fawed  Leaves  fet  ciofe  to  the  Stalks 
and  eredl  Beards  to  the  Fruit.  This  is  the  Dipfacus  fyl- 
veftris.  Bod.  Pempt.  735.  Wild  Teazel.^ 

2.  Dipsacus  foliis  connatis ,  ariftis  fruClibus  recurvis. 
Teazel  with  Leaves  joined  at  their  Bafe,  and  the  Beards 
of  the  Fruit  recurved.  This  is  the  Dipfacus  fativus. 
Dod.  Pempt.  735.  Cultivated  Teazel. 

3-  Dipsacus  foliis  connatis  fimatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
97..  Teazel  with  finuated  Leaves  joined  at  their  Bafe. 
This  is  the  Dipfacus  folio  laciniato.  C.  B.  P.  3  85.  Tea¬ 
zel  with  a  Jaciniated  Leaf. 

4.  Dipsacus  foliis petiolntis  appendiculatis.  Hort.Up- 
ftd.  25.  Teazel  with  Foot  Stalks  having  Appendices. 
Fhis  is  the  Dipfacus  fylveftris ,  capitulo  minor e ,  f.  Virga. 
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P aft  or  is  minor.  C.  B.  P.  385.  Wild  Teazel  with  a 
final ler  Head,  or  fmaller  Shepherd’s  Rod. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very  common  upon  dry 
Banks,  in  molt  Parts  o i- England-,  and  is  feldom  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens,  unlefs  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Places  near 
London,  and  is  rarely  admited  into  Gardens. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Alface,  and  is  kept 
in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  this  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  wild  Teazel  in  having  the  Leaves  deeply 
cutandjaged.  } 

But  it  is  the  fecond  Sort  only  which  is  cultivated  for 
Ufe,  which  is  called  Carduus  Fullorum ,  or  Fullonum 
being  of  fingular  Ufe  in  railing  the  Knap  upon  Wool¬ 
len  Cloth  ;  for  which  Purpole  there  are  great  Quantities 
of  this  Plant  cultivated  in  the  Weft  Country. 

Phis  Plant  is  propagated  by  lowing,  the  Seeds  in 
March,  upon  a  Soil  that  has  been  well  dried :  About 
one  Peck  of  this  Seed  will  fow  an  Acre  ;  for  the  Plants 
Ihould  have  Room  to  grow,  otherwife  the  Heads  will  not 
be  fo  large,  nor  in  fo  great  Quantity.  When  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  you  muft  hoe  them  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  is  pradtifed  for  Turneps,  curing  dowrn  all 
the  Weeds,  and  fingling  out  the  Plants  to  about  fix  or 
eight  Inches  Diftance  ;  and  as  the  Plants  advance,  and 
the  Weeds  begin  to  grow  again,  you  muft  hoe  them 
a  lecond  I  ime,  curing  out  the  Plants  to  a  wider  Dif¬ 
tance  •,  for  they  fhould  be,  at  laft,  left  at  leaft  a  Foot 
ai under :  And  you  fhould  be  particularly  careful  to  clear 
them  from  Weeds,  efpecially  the  firft  Summer;  for 
when  the  Plants  have  lpread  fo  as  to  cover  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  the  Weeds  will  not  fo  readily  grow  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  fecond  Year  after  lowing,  the  Plants 
will  Ihoot  up  Heads,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  about  the 
Begining  of  Auguft ;  at  which  Time  they  Ihould  be  cut, 
and  tied  up  in  Bunches,  feting  them  in  the  Sun,  if  the 
Weather  be  fair ;  but  if  not,  they  muft  be  fet  in  Rooms 
to  dry  them.  The  common  Produce  is  about  an 
hundred  and  fixty  Bundles  or  Staves  upon  an  Acre, 
which  they  fell  for  about  one  Shilling  a  Stave.  Some 
People  fow  Caraway  and  other  Seeds  amongft  their 
Teazels ;  but  this  is  not  a  good  Method  ;  for  the  one 
fpoils  the  other ;  nor  can  you  fo  eafily  clear  them  from 
Weeds,  as  when  alone.  Dr.  Linnteus  fuppofes  this  to 
be  only  a  feminal  Variety  of  the  common  wild  Teazel ; 
but  I  have  cultivated  both  the  Sorts  more  than  thirty 
Y®ars,  and  have  never  found  either  of  them  alter,  fo 
that  there  can  be  no  Doubt  of  their  being  diftindt 
Species. 

DITTANY,  the  white.  See  Didtamnus. 

DOCK.  See  Lapathum. 

DODARTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  698.  Tourn.  Cor. 
47.  Tab.  478.  [This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Dr.  Tour - 
nefort,  from  Monfieur  Dodart ,  a  Member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris].  We  have  no  Englifh 
Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf , 
which  is  Bell-Jhaped ,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  Top  ;  the 
Flower  hath  one  Petal,  is  ringent,  having  a  cylindrical 
diflex  ed  Tube  much  longer  than  the  Empalement ;  the  upper 
Lip  rifles  and  is  indented,  the  lower  Lip  fpreads  open  and  is 
trifid,  the  middle  Segment  being  narrow.  It  hath  four  Sta¬ 
mina  which  incline  to  the  upper  Lip ,  two  of  which  are 
fhorter  than  the  other  ;  they  are  terminated  by  fmall  roundifty 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  round  Germen ,  fup¬ 
porting  an  Aw l -ft.) aped  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  obtufe 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Cap- 
fule  with  two  Cells  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus's  fourteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Didynamia  An- 
giojpermia,  the  Flower  having  two  long  and  two  fhort 
Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  being  included  in  a  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dodartia  foliis  linearibus  integerrimis  glabris. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  633.  Dodartia  with  very  narrow  fmooth 
entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Dodartia  Orient alis,  flor e 

5-  F  pur - 
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burpurafcenie.  ‘To urn.  Cor.  47.  E  after  n  Dodartia  with 

a  purpiiih  Flower.  .  r 

2.  Dodartia  foliis  radicalibus  oblongo-ovatis,  Jer- 
rut  is,  caulinis  linearibus  integerrimis  floribus  fpicatis  termt- 
naiibtis.  Dodartia  with  oblong,  oval,  fa  wed  Leaves  at 
the  Bottom,  thole  on  the  Stalks,  narrow  and  entue, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Stales, 
This  is  the  Linaria  bel'idis  folio.  C.  B.  P.  212.  l  oad 
Flax  with  a  Daify  Leal. 

The  firft  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  near 
Mount  Ararat  in  Armenia ,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  they  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  from  thence  moft  of  the  curious  Gardens 
in  Europe  have  been  fupplied  with  this  Plant.  This 
Plant  having  Characters  which  are  different  from  all 
thofe  of  Tournefort’ s  Inftitutions,  he  conftituted  this 
Genus,  and  gave  it  the  T  itle  from  Monfieur  Dodart, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris , 
and  Phyfician  to  Her  Royal  Highnefs  the  Princefs  of 
Conti. 

It  hath  a  perennial  Root  which  creeps  far  under  the 
Surface,  and  fends  out  new  Stalks  at  a  great  Diftance  from 
the  Parent  Plant ;  thefe  Stalks  are  firm,  a  little  com* 
prefied,  and  grow  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fending 
out  feveral  Side  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  long 
fiefhy  narrow  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  of  a  deep  green 
Colour ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  fhorter 
and  broader  than  thofe  above,  and  have  two  or  three 
fharp  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  but  thofe  on  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  entire  ;  and  at  thefe  Joints 
the  Flowers  come  out  fingly,  on  each  Side  the  Stalk 
firing  clofe  to  it ;  thefe  are  near  an  Inch  long,  the  Bot¬ 
tom  is  tubulous,  but  divides  into  two  Lips  above, 
the  upper  Lip  is  hollow  like  a  Spoon,  the  convex  Side 
Handing  upward,  and  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  the 
lower  Lip  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  the  Middle  be¬ 
ing  the  narroweft.  The  Flower  is  of  a  deep  purple 
Colour,  and  appears  in  July,  and  is  rarely  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  England.  It  propagates  very  faff  by  its  creep¬ 
ing  Roots,  fo  that  when  it  is  once  eftablifhed  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  it  will  multiply  fall  enough  •,  -it  loves  a  light  dry 
Soil,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  Autumn  when 
the  Stalks  decay;  or  in  the  Spring  before  the  new  Stalks 
arife. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perilhes 
foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe  ;  this  fends  out  from  the 
Root  feveral  oblong  Leaves  from  the  Root,  which  are 
near  four  Inches  long,  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  in- 
creafes  in  Width  upward,  where  it  is  about  an  Inch 
broad,  rounded  at  the  End,  and  deeply  fawed  on  the 
Edges ;  between  thefe  arife  the  Stalks  which  grow  a 
Foot  high,  their  lower  Parts  being  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  as  the  lower  Leaves,  but 
much  fmaller,  the  upper  Leaves  are  very  narrow  and 
entire.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  they  are  very  fmall  and  white,  but  are  Ihaped 
like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fiiould  be  Town 
in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  upon  a  Border  of 
light  Earth,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  When 
the  Plants  appear  the  following  Spring,  they  muff  be 
thined,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Cul¬ 
ture  they  require ;  the  fecond  Year  they  will  flower  and 
feed,  after  which  the  Plants  decay  ;  when  the  Seeds  are 
fown  in  the  Spring  the  Plants  never  come  up  the  fame 
Year. 

DOG’s  TOOTH.  See  Erythronium. 
DOG-WOOD.  See  Cornus. 

DORIA.  See  Solidago  Othonna. 

DORONICUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  862.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  487.  Tab.  277.  Leopard's  Bane. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Blower  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite 
Florets,  which  arefituated  in  the  Center ,  and  form  the  Dijk, 
and  of  female  Florets  which  compofe  the  Rays ;  thefe  are 
included  in  one  common  Empalement ,  which  hath  a  double 
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Series  of  Leaves,  as  long  as  the  Rays.  The  hermaphrodite 
Florets  are  Funnel-fhaped  and  cut  into ,  five  Parts  at  the 
Top  ;  thefe  have  five  fhort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by 
cylindrical  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  is  fituated  the  Germen 
fupporting  a  fender  Style  crowned  by  an  indented  Stigma ; 
the  Germen  afterward  becomes  afingle  oval  compreffed  Seed 
crowned  with  hairy  Down.  The  female  Flowers  are  for¬ 
med  like  a  Tongue  which  are  fpread  out  and  compofe  the 
Border-,  thefe  have  a  Germen  fupporting  a  Style  crowned  by 
two  reflexed  Stigmas ,  but  have  no  Stamina  ;  the  Germen 
becomes  a  fingle  furrowed  Seed  covered  with  a  hairy  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linmeus’ s  nineteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Syngenefla  Poly- 
gamia  fuperflua  the  Plants  of  this  Se&ion  have  female 
and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  which  are  both  fruitful. 
T ournefort  places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  fourteenth 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  radiated  Flower 
whofe  Seeds  are  crowned  with  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Doronicum  foliis  cordatis  obtufis,  radicalibus peti- 
olatis ,  caulinis  ample xicaulibus.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  394. 
Leopard’s  Bane  with  obtufe  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  thofe 
from  the  Root  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  thofe  above  em¬ 
bracing  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Doronicum  maximum, 
foliis  caulem  amplex antibus.  C.  B.  P.  184.  Greateft 
Leopard’s  Bane  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks. 

2.  Doronicum  foliis  ovatis  acutis,  fubdentatis,  ramis 
alternis.  IFort.  Cliff.  411.  Leopard’s  Bane  with  oval 
pointed  leaves,  indented  at  Bottom,  and  alternate  Branch¬ 
es.  This  is  the  Doronicum  plantaginis  folio.  C.  B.  P, 

1  84.  Leopard’s  Bane  with  a  Plantain  Leaf. 

3.  Doronicum  foliis  lanceolatis,  denticulatis ,  fubtus 
tomentofis,  caule  unifloro.  Prod.  Leyd.  160.  Leopard’s 
Bane  with  Spear- fhaped  indented  Leaves,  woolly  on 
their  under  Side  and  one  Flower  on  a  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Doronicum  Helve  ticum incanum.  C.  B.P.  185.  Hoa¬ 
ry  Helvetian  Leopard’s  Bane. 

4.  Doronicum  caule  nudofimplicifflmo  unifloro.  Hort. 
Cliff.  500.  Leopard’s  Bane  with  a  naked  fingle  Stalk 
having  one  Flower.  This  is  the  Beilis  fylveftris  media, 
caule  carens.  C.  B.  P.  2  61.  Middle  wild  Daify  hav¬ 
ing  no  Stalk. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  FLungary  and  upon 
the  Helvetian  Mountains,  but  is  frequently  preferved 
in  the  Englifh  Gardens.  It  hath  thick  fiefhy  Roots, 
which  are  divided  into  many  Knots  or  Knees,  fending 
out  ftrong  fiefhy  Fibres,  which  penetrate  deep  into  the 
Ground,  and  from  thefe  arife  in  the  Spring,  a  Clufter 
of  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  hairy,  and  ftand 
upon  Foot  Stalks;  between  thefe  arife  the  Flower  Stalks, 
which  are  channeled  and  hairy,  growing  near  three 
Feet  high,  puting  out  one  or  two  fmaller  Stalks  from 
the  Side,  which  grow  erect,  and  are  garnifhed  with  one 
or  two  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  clofely  embracing  the 
Stalks  with  their  Bafe ;  each  Stalk  is  terminated  by  one 
large  yellow  Flower,  compofed  of  about  twenty  four 
Rays  or  female  Florets,  which  are  about  an  Inch  long, 
plain,  and  indented  in  three  Parts  at  the  Top.  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  a  great  Number  of  hermaphrodite 
Florets,  which  compofe  the  Difk ;  thefe  are  tubulous 
and  flightly  cut  at  the  Top  in  five  Parts.  The  Flowers 
appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  ripen 
in  July ;  thefe  are  crowned  by  a  hairy  Down,  which 
ferves  to  convey  them  to  a  Diftance. 

This  Plant  multiplies  very  faftby  its  fpreading  Roots 
and  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  Plants  where-ever  they  happen  to  fall,  fo  that  it 
becomes  a  Weed  where  it  is  once  eftablifhed ;  it  loves 
a  moift  Soil  and  a  fandy  Situation. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  oval  Leaves  ending  in  acute 
Points,  thefe  are  indented  on  their  Edges  toward  their 
Bafe,  but  their  upper  Parts  are  entire ;  the  Stalks  rife 
about  two  Feet  high  and  each  is  terminated  by  a  large 
yellow  Flower,  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort  ;  the 
Stalks  of  this  Sort  have  two  or  three  Leaves,  which  are 
placed  alternately,  and  their  Bafe  fits  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
thefe  are  not  fo  hairy  as  thofe  of  the  former  Sort ;  it 
flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with  that,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  well  in  England.  This  grows  naturally  in  Portu- 
.  gal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  but  is  equally  hardy  with  the  firft, 
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tnd  multiplies  in  as  great  Plenty  ;  the  Root  is  pe- 
ennial. 

The  third  Sort  hath  longer  Leaves  than  either  of 
;he  former,  which  are  covered  with  a  hoary  Down  on 
heir  under  Side,  and  are  indented  on  their  Edges  ;  the 
stalks  are  fingle  and  have  feldom  more  than  one  Leaf 
jpon  each;  thefe  grow  a  Foot  and  Half  high,  and  are 
:erminated  by  a  fingle  Flower  on  the  Top,  likethofe  of 
;he  former  Sorts.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenees 
md  Helvetian  Mountains.  It  delights  in  a  moift  Soil 
md  a  fhady  Situation,  and  propagates  in  Plenty  either 
fom  Seeds  or  by  parting  of  the  Roots ;  it  flowers  and 
Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Py- 
reniean  Mountains  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  the 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  leflfer  Daify,  but  longer, 
and  not  fo  broad.  The  Flower  grows  upon  a  naked 
Foot  Stalk,  which  is  near  a  Foot  long ;  the  Roots  fel¬ 
dom  fend  out  more  than  one  Stalk ;  the  Rays  of  the 
Flower  are  white,  and  very  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Daify ;  the  Difk  of  the  Flower  is  yellow,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  hermaphrodite  Flowers. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  Botanlck  Gardens  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety,  but  the  Flowers  make  little  better 
Appearance  than  thofe  of  the  common  Field  Daify,  only 
they  ftand  upon  much  taller  Foot  Stalks.  It  muft  have 
a  fhady  Situation,  and  a  moift  Soil,  otherwife  it  will 
not  thrive  in  this  Country  ;  it  is  propagated  by  parting 
of  the  Roots  for  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  well  in  England. 
I  received  this  from  Verona ,  near  which  Place  it  grows 
naturally. 

The  Roots  of  the  firfl  Sort,  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
in  Medicine,  fome.  having  commended  it  as  an  Expeller 
of  the  Poifon  of  Scorpions,  but  others  reckon  it  to  be 
a  Poifon,  and  affirm  that  it  will  deftroy  Wolves  and 
Dogs. 

The  other  Sorts  which  have  been  formerly  ranged 
under  this  Genus,  are  now  feparated,  and  may  be  found 
under  the  Title  Arnica. 

DORSIFEROUS  Plants  [of  Dorfum. ,  the  Back,  and 
fero,  Lat.  to  bear],  fuch  Plants  as  are  of  the  Capillary 
Kind,  without  Stalk,  and  that  bear  their  Seeds  on  the 
JJack-fide  of  their  Leaves. 

DORSTENIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  29.  Tab.  8.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  147.  [This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father 
Plumier ,  from  Dr.  Dorfien  a  German  Phyflcian,  who 
published  a  Hiftory  of  Plants  in  F'olio].  Contrayerva. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

It  hath  one  common  plain  Involucrum  fituated  vertically , 
upon  which  fit  many  fmall  Flowers  as  in  a  Dijk ;  thefe  have 
no  Petals ,  but  have  four  Jhort  Jlender  Stamina ,  terminated 
by  roundijh  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundijh 
Germen ,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma  ;  the  Germen  aflerzvard  becomes  a  fingle  Seed ,  inclofed 
in  the  common  flefhy  Receptacle. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl:  Sedtion 
of  Linnaus’ s  fourth  CJafs,  entitled,  Tetrandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  four  Stamina  and  one  Style  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  TourneforP s  Syftem,  it  muft  be  ranged  in  the 
fecond  Seftion  of  his  fifteenth  Oafs,  which  includes 
thofe  Plants  which  have  ftamineous  Flowers ,  whofe  Point al 
becomes  a  Seed  wraped  up  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dor  stenia  foliis  finuatis  obtufis ,  placenta  ovali , 
marginibus  integris.  Contrayerva  with  obtufe  finuated 
Leaves,  and  an  oval  Placenta  with  entire  Borders.  This 
is  the  Dorfienia  fphondylii  folio ,  dent  aria  radice.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  29.  Dorfienia  with  a  low  Parfnep  Leaf, 
and  a  Toothwort  Root. 

2.  Dorstenia  foliis  cordato-angulatis  acutis ,  placen¬ 
ta  quadrangulari  dentato.  Contrayerva  with  angular 
Heart- lhaped  acute  Leaves,  and  a  quadrangular  Placenta 
which  is  indented.  This  is  the  Dorfienia  dent  aria  radice , 
folio  minus  laciniato ,  placenta  quadrangulari  undulatd. 
Houfi.  Mjf.  Contrayerva  with  a  Toothwort  Root,  a 
Leaf  lefs  cut,  and  a  quadrangular  waved  Placenta. 

3.  Dor  st  eni  a  foliis  palmato-angulatis,  angulis  acutis , 
placenta  oblongd  tetragono.  Contrayerva  with  angular 
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handed  Leaves,  whofe  Angles  are  very  acute,  and  art 
oblong,  four  cornered  Placenta. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  Plants  was  difeovered  by  my  late 
ingenious  Friend  Dr.  William  Houftoun ,  near  Old  Vera 
Cruz  in  New  Spain,.  The  fecond  was  found,  by  the 
fame  Gentleman,  on  the  rocky  Grounds  about  Cam- 
peachy.  The  third  Sort  was  found  in  great  Plenty  in 
the  Ifland  of  Tobago,  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon. 
But  the  Roots  of  all  thefe  Species  are  indifferently 
brought  over,  and  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  for  Dying. 

The  firfl  Sort  fends  out  feveral  Leaves  from  the  Root, 
which  are  about  four  Inches  long,  and  as  much  in 
Breadth ;  thefe  are  deeply  Jacimated  into  five  or  feven 
obtufe  Parts,  ftanding  upon  Foot  Stalks  near  four 
Inches  long ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  deep  green. 
The  Stalk  which  fupports  the  Placenta  arifes  from  the 
Root,  and  grows  near  four  Inches  high,  upon  which 
the  flefhy  Placenta  is  vertically  placed  ;  this  i£  of  an 
oval  Form  about  one  Inch  long,  and  three  Quarters 
broad.  Upon  the  upper  Surface  of  this,  the  fmall  Flow¬ 
ers  are  clofely  fituated,  the  flefhy  Part  becoming  an  In¬ 
volucrum  to  them  ;  thefe  are  very  fmall,  and  fcarce 
confpicuous  at  a  Diftance,  being  of  an  herbaceous  Co¬ 
lour. 

The  fecond  Sort  fends  out  feveral  angular  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves  from  the  Root,  which  have  Foot  Stalks 
eight  or  nine  Inches  in  Length  and  very  llender ;  the 
Leaves  are  about  three  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and 
almoft  four  broad  at  their  Bafe,  the  two  Ears  having 
two  or  three  Angles  which  are  acute,  and  the  Middle  of 
the  Leaves  are  extended  and  end  in  acute  Points  like  a 
Halbert  ;  thefe  are  fmooth  and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  the 
Foot  Stalk  which  fuftains  the  Placenta  is  nine  Inches 
long,  and  about  half  an  Inch  fquare,  and  the  upper 
Surface  clofely  fet  with  fmall  Flowers  like  the  firfl. 

The  third  Sort  fends  out  Leaves  of  different  Forms, 
fome  of  the  lower  Leaves  are  Heart- fhaped  having  a 
few  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  and  ending  in  acute 
Points,  but  the  larger  Leaves  are  deeply  cut  like  the 
Fingers  on  a  Eland,  into  fix  or  feven  acute  Segments. 
Thefe  Leaves  are  five  Inches  long,  and  fix  broad  in 
the  Middle,  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  ftand  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Placenta  is  very  thick  and 
flefhy,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters 
broad,  having  four  acute  Corners  ;  thefe  have  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  Flowers  placed  on  their  upper  Surface  like 
the  other  Species. 

Thefe  Plants  are  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Europe ,  nor 
was  it  known  what  the  Plant  was,  whofe  Roots  were 
imported,  and  had  been  long  ufed  in  Medicine  in 
England ,  until  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  informed  us  : 
For  although  Father  Plumier  had  difeovered  one  Species 
of  this  Plant,  and  given  the  Name  of  Dorfienia  to  the 
Genus ;  yet  he  feems  not  to  have  known,  that  the  Con¬ 
trayerva  was  the  Root  of  that  Plant. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  thefe  Plants,  becaufe  the 
Seeds  are  feldom  to  be  found  good ;  nor  will  they 
grow,  if  they  are  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground ; 
fo  that  the  only  fure  Method  to  obtain  them  is,  to 
have  the  Roots  taken  up  at  the  Time  when  tffiffr 
Leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  planted  pretty  clofe  in 
Boxes  of  Earth,  which  may  be  brought  very  fafe  to 
England ;  provided  they  are  preferved  from  Salt  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  are  not  over  watered  with  frefh  Water  in 
their  Paffage.  When  the  Plants  arrive,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with 
frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Stove,  which 
fhould  be  kept  of  a  moderate  Heat ;  and  the  Plants 
muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  during  the 
Summer  Seafon  ;  but  in  Winter,  when  the  Leaves 
are  decayed,  it  fhould  be  given  to  them  more  fpar- 
ingly.  With  this  Management  thefe  Plants  may  not 
only  be  maintained,  but  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  part¬ 
ing  their  Roots  in  the  Spring,  before  the  Plants  put  cut 
their  Leaves. 

DORYCNIUM.  See  Lotus* 

DOUGLASSIA.  See  Volkameria. 

DR  ABA-s 
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DR  ABA.  Dillen.  Gen .  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  714-  Alyffon. 
T ’ourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  216.  Lab.  104. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  four-leaved  Empalement ,  which  fall  s 
off.  It  hath  four  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs.  It  hath 
fix  Stamina ,  four  of  which  are  as  long  as  the  'Empalement , 
the  other  two  are  much  fhorter  and  incurved  \  thefe  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundifh  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a 
bifid  Germen ,  fupporting  a  permanent  Style ,  crowned  by  an 
oblong  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  very  jhoi  t 
Capfule  with  two  Cells ,  feparated  by  the  fwelling  Style , 
which  is  oblique ,  and  longer  than  the  Capfule.  The  Valves 
are  parallel  to  the  Middle,  and  divide  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Cell ,  from  the  upper ,  which  is  open,  round,  concave , 
and  opens  oblique ,  each  Cell  containing  a  fingle  Seed. . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaus’ s  fifteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Tetradynamia  Silicu- 
lofa,  the  Flower  having  four  long,  and  two  fhort  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  the  Seeds  growing  in  fhort  Capfules,  or  Pods. 
This  mutt  be  placed  in  the  third  Section  of  Tournefort  s 
.  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Crofs-Jhaped 
Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit,  divided  by  an  in¬ 
termediate  Partition  into  parallel  Valves,  which  divide  two 
W iys. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Drab  a  fcapo  nudo  fimplici,  foliis  lar.ceolatis  inte- 
gerrimis.  FI.  Lapp.  255.  Draba  with  a  fingle  naked 
Stalk,  and  very  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Alyffon  Alpinim,  hirfutum  lute um.  Tcurn.  Infi.  217. 
Yellow  hairy  Alpine  Madwort. 

2.  Draba  caulibus  nudis,  foliis  incifis.  Hort.  Cliff.  333. 
Draba  with  naked  Stalks  and  cut  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Alyffon  vulgar  e,  polygoni  folio,  caule  nudo.  To  urn.  Infi. 
217.  Common  Madwort  with  a  Knot  Grafs  Leaf  and 
naked  Stalk. 

3.  Draba  caule  nudo,  foliis pinnatis  ternatifque.  Lccfl. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  642.  Draba  with  a  naked  Stalk,  and 
pinnated  and  trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Alyffon  py- 
renaicum,  perenne,  minimum,  foliis  trifidis.  Tourn.  Infi. 
217.  Leaft  perennial  Madwort  of  the  Pyrenees  with  tri¬ 
fid  Leaves. 

4.  Draba  caule  ramofo ,  foliis  cordatis  dentatis  am- 
plexicaulibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  33.  Draba  with  a  branching 
Stalk,  and  Heart-fhaped  indented  Leaves  embracing 
the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Alyffon  veronica  folio.  Tourn.  Infi. 
217.  Madwort  with  a  Speedwell  Leaf. 

5.  Draba  caule  ramofo,  foliis  ovatis  feffilibus  dentatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  643.  Draba  with  a  branching  Stalk,  and 
oval  indented  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Alyffon  Alpinim,  polygoni  folio  incano.  Tourn. 
Infi.  R.  H.  217.  Alpine  Madwort  with  a  hoary  Knot 
Grafs  Leaf. 

6.  Draba  foliis  caulinis  numerofis  incanis ,  filiculis  ob- 
liquis.  Flor.  Suec.  526.  Draba  with  many  hoary  Leaves 
on  the  Stalks,  and  oblique  Pods.  This  is  the  Lunaria 
filiqua  cblongd  intortd.  Tourn.  Infi.  219.  Moonwort  with 
an  oblong  intorted  Pod. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  Parts  of  Europe  ;  this  is  a  very  low  Plant, 
which  divides  into  fmall  Heads,  like  fome  Sorts  of 
Houieleek,  and  from  thence  it  was  titled  Sedum  Alpi- 
vum,  &c.  or  Alpine  Houfeleek.  The  Leaves  are  fhort, 
narrow,  and  very  hairy  ;  from  each  of  thefe  Heads 
come  out  a  naked  Flower  Stalk  an  Inch  and  a  Half  high, 
terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  having 
lour  obtufe  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs ;  when 
thefe  fade,  they  are  fucceeded  by  triangular,  or  Heart- 
fhaped  Pods,  which  are  comprefied,  and  inclofe  three 
or  four  roundifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  March ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  the  Begining  of  June. 

1  his  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Pleads ;  the  belt  Time  for  doing  this  is  in  Autumn, 
becauie  it  fhoots  up  to  flower  very  early  in  the  Spring. 
It  fhould  have  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation,  where 
it  will  thrive  and  flower  annually.  It  requires  no  other 
Culture  but  to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds. 

I  he  lecond  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  orows 
naturally  upon  Walls,  and  dry  Banks,  in  many°Parts 
oi  England,  lb  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens.  This 
flowers  in  April,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  May. 
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The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  Parts  of  Europe.  This  is  a  low  perennial 
Plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  Inches  hi&h  • 
it  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  divides  into  many  fmall 
Pleads  like  the  firft  Sort.  The  Leaves  are  fmall,  fome 
of  them  are  winged,  having  five  fhort  narrow  Lobes 
placed  on  a  Mid-rib,  others  have  but  three.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters,  firing  clofe  to  the  Leaves. 
They  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  and  appear  early 
in  the  Spring.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  may 
be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Heads  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  firft,  and  requires  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment. 

1’he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  Woods  in 
many  Parts  of  Europe ,  and  is  but  feldom  kept  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  unlefs  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  It  is  an  annual 
Plant,  rifing  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk,  about 
ten  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  Heart-lhaped  indented 
Leaves,  which  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bale.  The 
Stalks  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  white  Flowers, 
which  appear  the  Begining  of  May  ;  in  June  the  Seeds 
ripen,  and  the  Plants  foon  after  decay.  If  the  Seeds 
are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  with¬ 
out  Trouble.  It  rnuft  have  a  fhady  Situation,  and  de¬ 
lights  in  a  moift  Soil. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,,  which  grows  in 
fhady  Woods  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe.  This  is 
like  the  former  Sort,  but  the  Leaves  are  larger,  rounder, 
and  do  not  embrace  the  Stalks ;  they  are  alfo  hairy,  and 
the  P  lowers  are  yellow.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  are  per¬ 
mited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  maintain  themfelves, 
if  they  have  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  fixth  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  a 
Foot  high,  the  lower  Part  being  very  clofely  garnifhed 
by  oblong  hoary  Leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their 
Edges.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  puts  out  two  or 
three  fhort  Branches  ;  thefe  are  almoft  naked  of  Leaves, 
as  is  alfo  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers 
come  out  loofely  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk ;  they  are 
compofed  of  four  fmall  white  Petals  placed  in  Form  of 
a  Crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Pods,  which 
are  twifted,  containing  three  or  four  roundifh  comprefied 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July. 
This  grows  naturally  in  the  North  of  England ,  and  in 
Wales. 

This  Plant  feldom  continues  more  than  two  Years, 
but  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn  in  a  fhady  Border, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Spring,  or  where  the 
Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  rife  with¬ 
out  any  Trouble. 

DRACO  ARBOR.  See  Palma. 

DRACO  HERBA.  [/.  e.  Dragon’s-wort.]  Tarra¬ 
gon,  vulgo.  See  Abrotanum. 

DRACOCEPFIALUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  648.  Dra- 
cocephalon.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  II .  181  .Tab.  83.  [of tydxw, 
a  Dragon,  and  xEqMXrj,  a  Head.]  i.  e.  Dragon’s  Head. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  floor t  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf ,  which  is  tubulous.  It  hath  one  ringent  Petal,  with  a 
2  ube  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  with  large  oblong  infla¬ 
ted  Chaps.  The  upper  Lip  is  obtufe  and  arched,  the  under 
Lip  is  trifid,  the  two  Side  Segments  are  ere 51,  the  Middle 
turns  downward,  and  is  indented.  It  hath  four  Stamina , 
fituated  near  the  upper  Lip,  two  being  floor  ter  than  the  other , 
and  are  terminated  by  Heart-fhaped  Summits.  It  hath  a 
four  parted  Germen,  flipper  ting  a  flender  Style,  fituated  with 
the  Stamina ,  and  crowned  by  a  bifid  refiexed  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  four  oval,  oblong  Seeds ,  inclofed 
in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Limuius' s  fourteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Didynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia,  the  Flower  having  two  long,  and  two  fhorter 
Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  are  naked.  Tournefort  places, 
it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes 
the  Herbs  with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  upper 
Lip  is  hooked. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Dracocbphalum  foliis flimplicibus,  floribus  fpica- 
iis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  308.  American  Dragon’s  Head  with 
Tingle  Leaves  and  fpiked  Flowers.  This  is  the  Dra- 
cocephalon  Americanum.  Brcyn.  Prod.  1.  34.  American 
Dragon’s  Head. 

2.  Dr  acocephalum  floribus  fpicatis,  foliis  compofitis. 
Lin:  Hort.  Cliff.  Dragon’s  Head  with  fpiked  Flowers 
and  compound  Leaves.  This  is  the  Moldavica  Ameri¬ 
cana  trifolia  odor e  gravi.  Lourn.  Inft.  184.  Three-leaved 
American  Balm,  having  a  ftrong  Smell,  commonly  cal¬ 
led  Balm  of  Gilead. 

3.  Dracocephalum  floribus  verticillatis,  foliis  ova- 
to-lanceolatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  308.  Dragon’s  Head  with 
Flowers  growing  in  Whorls,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Moldavica  betonica  folio ,  flcre  ca- 
ruleo.  Lourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  184.  Moldavian  Balm,,  with 
a  Betony  Leaf,  and  blue  Flower. 

4.  Dracocephalum  floribus  verticillatis,  foliis  flora- 
libus  orbiculatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  308.  Dragon’s  Head 
with  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls,  and  the  upper  Leaves 
round.  This  is  the  Moldavica  orientalis  minima  ocymi- 
folio,  flore  pur  pur  af cent  e.  Tourn.  Cor.  11.  LefTer  Eaftern 
Moldavian  Balm  with  a  Willow  Leaf  and  a  bluifh 
Flower. 

5.  Dracocephalum  floribus  verticillatis,  braBeis  cb- 
longis ,  ferraturis  fpinofls ,  foliis  tomentofis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
1 66.  Dragon’s  Head  with  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls, 
and  the  little  Leaves  under  the  Flowers  fawed,  ending 
in  Spines,  and  woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the  Moldavica 
orientalis  betonica  folio ,  flore  magno  violaceo.  T cum.  Cor. 
11.  Kaftern  Moldavian  Balm,  with  a  Betony  Leaf,  and 
a  large  blue  Flower. 

6.  Dracocephalum  floribus  verticillatis,  braBeis  ob- 
longis  ovatis  integerrimis ,  corollis  majufculis  nut  antibus. 
Hort.  Upfal.  167.  Dragon’s  Head  with  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Whorls,  the  fmall  Leaves  under  the  Flowers  ob¬ 
long  and  entire,  and  hanging  Flowers  much  larger  than 
the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Moldavica  betonica  folio, 
floribus  minoribus  caruleis  pendulis.  Amman.  Ruth.  44. 
Moldavian  Balm  with  a  Betony  Leaf,  and  fmaller  blue 
pendulous  Flowers. 

7.  Dracocephalum  floribus  verticillatis ,  braBeis  ob- 
longis  integerrimis,  corollis  vix  calyce  major ibus.  Hort.  Up¬ 
fal.  16 7.  Dragon’s  Head  with  Flowers  growing  in 
Whorls,  the  fmall  Leaves  oblong  and  intire,  and  the 
Flowers  equal  with  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Mol¬ 
davica  betonica  folio ,  floribus  minimis  pallide  camlets.  Am¬ 
man.  Ruth.  46.  Moldavian  Balm  with  a  Betony  Leaf, 
and  very  fmall  blue  Flowers. 

8.  Dracocephalum  floribus  verticillatis,  braBeis  ova¬ 
tis,  ferraturis  fpinofls,  foliis  lineari-lanceolaBs.  Dragon’s 
Head  with  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls,  oval  BraBea 
having  Spines  at  the  Serratures,  and  very  narrow  Spear- 
fliaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Moldavica  orientalis ,  falicis 
folio,  flore  parvo  caruleo.  Lourn.  Cor.  1 1 .  Eaitern  Mol¬ 
davian  Balm  with  a  Willow  Leaf,  and  a  fmall  blue 
Flower. 

:  9.  Dracocephalum  floribus  verticillatis  foliis  ova¬ 
tis  incifo-crenatis,  braBeis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  595*  Dragon’s  Head  with  Flowers  growing  in 
Whorls,  oval  Leaves  which  are  cut  and  crenated,  and 
Spear-fhaped  BraBea,  which  are  entire. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America ,  where  it 
grows  in  the  Woods,  and  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers.  This 
Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  which  is  four-cornered, 
near  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
about  three  Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch  broad,  fit- 
ing  clofe  to  the  Stalk  -,  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  at  each  Joint,  and 
fometimes  there  are  three  Leaves  Handing  round  at  the 
fame  Place.  The  Flowers  grow  in  long  Spikes  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks ;  thefe  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and 
make,  a  pretty  Variety  among  other  hardy  Plants,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  Plants  are  ftrong  and  vigorous.  This  is  a 
perennial  Plant,  which  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  but 
requires  a  moift  Soil,  or  fhould  be  duly  watered  in  dry 
Weather,  otherwife  the  Leaves  will  fhrink,  and  the 
Flowers  will  make  no  Appearance.  As  this  is  a  hardy 
Plant,  it  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  the  fhady  Borders 
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of  a  Garden,  fince  it  will  hot  ramble,  or  take  up  mucii 
Room.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  continues  until  the 
Middle,  or  End  of  Auguft,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  Roots  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Canary  Iflands, 
and  hath  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Gardens ;  it  is 
ulually  called  by  the  Gardeners  Balm  of  Gilead ,  'from 
the  ftrong  refinous  Scent  which  the  Leaves  emit  on  be¬ 
ing  rubed.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  rifes  with 
feveral  fquare  Stalks,  to  the  Pleight  of  three  Feet  or 
more,  becoming  ligneous  at  their  lower  Parts,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  compound  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  which 
are  placed  oppofite ;  thefe  have  three  or  five  Lobes, 
which  are  oblong,  pointed,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  fhort  thick  Spikes  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  ripen  very  well  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  Plant  continues  producing  Flowers  moft 
Part  of  Summer,  it  is  ufually  kept  in  Green-houfes  *, 
but,  in  mild  Winters,  the  Plants  will  live  abroad,  if 
they  are  planted  in  warm  Borders  ;  and  thofe  Plants 
which  are  kept  in  Pots,  will  thrive  much  better  when 
they  are  fheltered  under  a  Frame,  than  if  placed  in  a 
Green-houfe,  where  the  Plants  are  apt  to  draw  up 
weak,  for  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  pofti- 
ble  in  mild  Weather,  and  only  require  to  be  fheltered 
from  fevere  Froft.  This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which,  if  fown  in  Autumn,  will  more  certainly  grow, 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  but  if  thefe 
are  fown  in  Pots,  they  muft  be  fheltered  under  a  Frame 
in  the  Winter,  and  if  the  Plants  do  not  come  up  the 
fame  Autumn,  they  will  arife  in  the  Spring,  but  if  the 
Seeds  are  fown  in  the  full  Ground,  it  fhould  be  in  a 
warm  Border  ;  and  in  hard  Froft  they  fhould  be  fhel¬ 
tered,  otherwife  the  young  Plants  will  be  deftroyed. 
The  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings ;  which, 
if  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  any  Time  in  Summer, 
will  very  foon  take  Root,  and  furnifh  Plenty  of  rooted 
Plants. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Moldavia  ;  this  has  been 
long  preferved  in  curious  Gardens.  It  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  rifes  with  branching  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  which  are 
placed  oppofite,  and  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks  at 
every  Joint  thefe  are  blue,  and  appear  in  July,  conti¬ 
nuing  to  the  Middle  of  Auguft,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
September.  The  Plants  have  a  ftrong  balfamick  Odour, 
which  is  to  fome  Perfons  very  agreeable  ;  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Patches,  in  the  Spring,  upon 
the  Borders  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thined  where  they  grow 
too  near  together,  and  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which 
is  the  only  Culture  they  require.  Of  this  there  is  a  Va¬ 
riety  with  white  Flowers,  which  is  pretty  common  in 
the  Gardens  ;  this  only  differs  from  the  other  in  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Flowers,  but  yet  thefe  conftantly  retain 
their  Difference  from  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in 
the  Archipelago,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris,  which  have  fince  been  communicated  to 
many  curious  Gardens  in  Europe  ;  this  rifes  with  up¬ 
right  Stalks,  about  a  Foot  high,  which  feldom  put  out 
Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  very  long  narrow 
Leaves,  which  are  entire,  placed  oppofite  at  each  Joint, 
where  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Whorls,  almoft  the 
whole  Length  of  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  blue, 
and  appear  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former ;  this 
Sort  has  very  fmall  Flowers,  which  make  no  great  Ap¬ 
pearance  *,  therefore  is  feldom  cultivated,  except  in  Bo- 
tanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  V oumefort,  in 
the  Levant  ;  this  hath  hoary  fquare  Stalks,  which  rife 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  puting  out  two  or  three  Side 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  hoary  Leaves,  near 
two  Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch  broad j  a  little  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite  at  the 
Joints,  juft  under  the  Whorls  of  Flowers,  which  fit 
clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
Other  Species,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  which  be  • 
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tween  the  hoary  Leaves  of  the  Plant,  makes  a  pretty 
Appearance.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  lame  1 1 
as  the  former  Sorts  •,  this  is  generally  treated  as  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  like  the  former  Sort,  but  the  Roots  or  this 
will  live  two  Years  if  they  are  in  a  dry  Soil.  There  is 
a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  the  Seeds  ol  which 
always  produce  the  fame  coloured  Flowers. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ,  rrom 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at 
Peterfburgh ,  and  the  late  Dr.  Amman ,  who  was  Proiel- 
for  of  Botany,  fent  me  the  Seeds.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  from  whofe  Root  come  out  many  fquare  weak 
Stalks,  which  grow  about  nine  Inches  long  j  thefe  are 
at  the  Bottom  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Quarter 
broad,  Handing  oppofite  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks, 
and  are  crenated  on  their  Edges.  The  upper 1  art  ot 
the  Stalks  have  fmaller  Leaves,  which  fit  clofe  at  the 
joints,  from  whence  come  out  the  Flowers  in  Whorls  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  blue  Colour,  and  hang  downward  •, 
thefe  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  and 

the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  ...  * 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  alfo  in  Siberia ,  the  Seeds  of 
this  were  fent  me  with  the  former.  It  hath  fquare  Stalks, 
which  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  the  lower  Leaves 
are  very  like  thofe  of  Betony,  and  Hand  upon  very 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  upper  Leaves  are  fmall,  and 
fit  clofer  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Whorls  at  every  Joint ;  thefe  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a 
pale  purple,  or  blue  Colour,  fo  make  little  Appearance, 
but  it  is  preferred  in  fome  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Va- 
riety. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  from 
whence  Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with 
a  fquare  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  two 
fmall  Side  Branches  from  the  lower  Part.  The  Leaves 
are  Spear-fhaped,  and  crenated  on  their  Edges  ;  they 
are  placed  oppofite,  and  Hand  on  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  come  out 
in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  having  two  roundifli  fmall 
Leaves  (called  Bradtea)  immediately  under  them,  which 
are  fawed  on  the  Edges,  each  Serrature  ending  with  a 
long  Hair.  This  Sort  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame 
Time  as  the  former. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may 
be  fown  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  in  the  Places 
where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no 
other  Treatment  than  the  third  Sort. 

DRACONTIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  916.  Dracuncu- 
lus.  To  urn.  Infi.  R.  H.  160.  Lab.  70.  Dragon,  in  French , 
Serpentaire. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  ftngle  cylindrical  Spadix  ( or  Stalk )  on  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  which  the  Parts  of  Fructification  are  difpofed 
in  a  fingular  Manner.  ’The  Flowers  have  no  Empalement , 
but  have  five  oval  concave  Petals ,  which  are  equal  •,  they 
have  feven  narrow  depreffed  Stamina  the  Length  of  the 
Petals ,  terminated  by  oblong  four-cornered  twin  Summits , 
which  fland  ereCl  *,  they  have  an  oval  Germen ,  fupporting 
a  taper  Style ,  crowned  by  a  three  cornered  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  Berry ,  inclofing  fe¬ 
ver  al  Seeds  ;  thefe  are  all  inclofed  in  a  large  flefhy  Spat  ha 
(or  Sheath)  opening  with  one  Valve. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twentieth  Clafs,  entitled,  Gynandria  Poiy- 
andria.  This  Clafs  and  Sedtion  contains  the  Plants 
which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  joined  in  the  fame 
Spike,  and  the  male  Flowers  have  feveral  Stamina. 
Tournefort  places  it  in  the  firH  Sedtion  of  his  third  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Plants  with  an  anomalous  Flower  of 
one  Leaf ,  which  have  a  Hood. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Dracontium  foliis  pertufis,  caule  fc undent e.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  968.  Dragon  with  Leaves  having  Holes,  and 
a  climbing  Stalk.  I  his  is  the  Arum  hederaceum ,  amplis 
foliis  perforate.  Plum.  Amer.  40.  Tab.  56.  Climbin^ 
Arum  with  large  perforated  Leaves. 
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2.  Dracontium  fcapo  breviffimo,  petiolo  radicato ,  la- 
cero ,  foliolis  tripartitis ,  laciniis  pinnatifidis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
434.  Dragon  with  a  very  (hort  Stalk,  the  Foot  Stalk 
cut,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  divided  into  three  Parts, 
which  terminate  in  many  Points.  This  is  the  Arum  po- 
lyphyllum ,  caule  fcabro  punicante.  Par.  Bat.  93.  Many 
leaved  Arum  with  a  rough  purple  Stalk. 

3.  Dracontium  foliis  fagittatis ,  pedunculis  petiolif- 
que  aculeatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  328.  Dragon  with  Arrow- 
pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  have  Spines.  This 
is  the  Arum  Zeylanicum  fpinofum ,  fugitive  foliis.  Par.  Bat. 
75.  Prickly  Arum  of  Ceylon ,  with  Arrow-pointed  Leaves. 

4.  Dracontium  foliis  lanceolatis.  Amenit.  Acad.  2. 
p.  360.  Dragon  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 

5.  Dracontium  acaule,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  ferratis ,  fpa- 
dice  declinato.  Burm.  Tab.  39.  Dragon  without  Stalk, 
Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  a  declining  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Arum  amplis  foliis  acuminatis  (A  pergamaceis , 
ex  Infula  SanCli  Thorns.  Plum.  Cat.  4.  Arum  with  large 
pointed  Parchment-like  Leaves  from  the  Ifland  of  St. 
Thomas. 

The  firH  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moH  of  the  Hands 
in  the  IVefi-Indies.  This  hath  (lender  jointed  Stalks, 
which  put  out  Roots  at  every  Joint,  which  faHen  to 
the  Trunks  of  Trees,  Walls,  or  any  Support  which  is 
near  them,  and  thereby  rife  to  the  Height  of  twenty- 
five,  or  thirty  Feet.  The  Leaves  are  placed  alternately, 
Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  four  or  five 
Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad  ;  thefe  have  fe¬ 
veral  oblong  Holes  in  each,  which  on  the  firH  View  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  eaten  by  Infedts,  but  they  are  natural  to  the 
Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk,  which  always  fwells  to  a  larger  Size  in  that  Part, 
than  in  any  other ;  thefe  are  covered  with  an  oblong 
Spatha  (or  Hood)  of  a  whitifli  green  Colour,  which 
opens  longitudinally  on  one  Side,  and  (hews  the  Piftil, 
which  is  clofely  covered  with  F'lowers,  of  a  pale  yellow, 
inclining  to  white.  When  this  Plant  begins  to  flower, 
it  feldom  advances  farther  in  Height,  fo  that  thefe  fel- 
dom  are  more  than  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  but  the 
Leaves  are  much  larger  on  thefe,  than  thofe  of  the 
Plants  which  ramble  much  farther. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  which,  if 
planted  in  Pots  filled  with  poor  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed,  will  foon  put  out  Roots,  if  they  had 
none  before  ;  but  there  are  few  of  the  Joints  which  have 
not  Roots  before  ;  thefe  Plants  are  tender,  fo  will  not 
live  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  therefore  the  Pots 
fhould  be  placed  near  the  Walls  of  theHot-houfefagainft 
which  the  Plants  will  climb,  and  faHen  their  Roots  into 
the  Wall,  and  thereby  fupport  the  Stalks.  They  fhould 
have  but  little  Water  given  them  in  the  Winter,  but  in 
warm  Weather  it  muR  be  given  them  three  or  four 
Times  a  Week,  and  in  the  Summer  the  free  Air  (hould 
be  admited  to  them  in  Plenty.  Thefe  Plants  have  no 
particular  Seafon  of  flowering,  for  they  fometimes  flower 
in  Autumn,  and  at  other  Times  in  the  Spring,  but  they 
do  not  ripen  their  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  of  the 
Hands  of  America.  I  received  Roots  of  this  from  Bar¬ 
buda.  This  hath  a  large  knobed  irregular  Root,  covered 
with  a  ruged  brown  Skin.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  a 
Foot  high,  is  naked  to  the  Top,  where  it  is  garnifhed 
with  a  Tuft  of  Leaves,  which  are  divided  into  many 
Parts.  The  Stalk  is  fmooth,  of  a  purple  Colour,  but 
is  full  of  (harp  Protuberances  of  different  Colours, ‘which 
Chine  like  the  Body  of  a  Serpent.  The  Spadix  (or  Stalk) 
of  the  Flower  rifes  immediately  from  the  Root,  and  is 
feldom  more  than  three  Inches  high,  having  an  oblong 
fwelling  Hood  at  the  Top,  which  opens  Lengthways, 
flrewing  the  (hort,  thick,  pointed  PiRil  within,  upon 
which  the  Flowers  are  clofely  ranged. 

This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  requires  a  warm  Stove  to  pre- 
ferve  it  in  England.  The  Roots  muH  be  planted  in  Pots 
,  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  fhould  con- 
Hantly  remain  ;  in  the  Winter  they  muR  be  watered 
very  fparingly,  but  in  warm  Weather,  when  the  Plants 
are  in  Vigour,  they  muR  be  often  refrefhed,  but  it 

fhould 
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fliould  not  be  given  them  in  too  great  Quantities  ;  with 
this  Management  the  Plants  will  flower,  but  their  Roots 
do  not  increafe  here. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  I  Hand  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  India  •,  this  hath  an  oblong 
thick  Root,  full  of  Joints,  from  which  arife  feveral 
Leaves,  lhaped  like  thole  of  the  common  Arum ,  but 
their  Foot  Stalks  are  covered  with  rough  Protuberances. 
The  Stalk  which  fupports  the  Flower  is  ihort,  and  fet 
with  the  like  Protuberances,  and  at  the  Top  is  a  Hood, 
or  Spatha,  about  four  Inches  long,  as  thick  as  a  Man’s 
Finger,  which  opens  longitudinally,  and  expofes  the 
Piftil,  which  is  fet  with  Flowers.  This  is  a  tender 
Plant,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  former 
Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  Roots  like  the  common  Arum , 
from  which  come  out  feveral  Spear-lhaped  Leaves, 
Handing  each  upon  a  feparate  Foot  Stalk,  arifing  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  Root,  as  thofe  of  the  common  Arum. 
This  hath  not  yet  flowered  in  England ,  fo  I  can  give  no 
farther  Account  of  it.  This  grows  naturally  in  Siberia , 
fo  requires  a  fhady  Situation,  and  will  bear  the  greateft 
Cold  of  this  Country. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejt-Indies. 
This  hath  a  Root  compofed  of  many  Knots  and  Joints, 
lomewhat  like  thofe  of  Solomon' s  Seal,  having  fcaly  Pro¬ 
tuberances  ;  from  thefe  come  out  feveral  long'Spear- 
lhaped  Leaves,  which  Hand  upon  lhort  Foot  Stalks  ; 
they  are  nine  or  ten  Inches  long,  and  three  broad  in 
the  Middle,  diminilhing  gradually  to  both  Ends ;  they 
are  flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  much  veined. 
The  Foot  Stalks  which  fupport  the  Flowers  are  llender, 
and  rife  about  fix  Inches  high ;  they  bend  at  the  Top, 
fo  that  the  Piftil  on  which  the  Flowers  are  placed,  hang 
downward  ;  thefe  are  long  and  fiender,  the  Spatha,  or 
Hood,  is  fmall  and  narrow  ^  this  turns  backward,  and 
makes  Way  for  the  Piftil  to  come  out.  This  is  a  ten¬ 
der  Plant,  fo  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  fe- 
cond  Sort. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Cu¬ 
rious  in  England  and  Holland ,  more  -for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety,  than  their  Beauty,  for  except  the  firfi:  Sort,  there 
is  not  any  of  them  which  makes  much  Appearance, 
that  indeed  may  be  fuffered  to  have  a  Place  againft  the 
Wall  of  the  Stove,  over  which  it  will  fpread,  and  co¬ 
ver  the  Nakednefs  of  the  Wall,  and  the  Leaves  re¬ 
maining  all  the  Year,  which  are  fo  remarkably  perfo¬ 
rated,  make  a  fingular  Appearance. 

All  the  other  Sorts  of  Dragon  are  very  tender  Plants, 
fo  will  not  live  in  this  Country,  unlefs  they  are  preferved 
in  the  warmeft  Stoves ;  the  feveral  American  Sorts  grow 
naturally  in  the  Woods  in  Jamaica ,  and  other  hot  Parts 
of  America  ;  the  climbing  Sorts  twift  themfelves  round 
the  Trunks  of  Trees,  into  which  they  fallen  their  Roots, 
which  are  fent  forth  from  their  Joints,  and  rife  to  the 
Height  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet.  Thefe  climbing  Sorts 
are  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  which,  being  very 
fucculent,  may  be  brought  over  to  England  in  a  Box  of 
dry  Hay,  if  they  are  packed  up  feparate,  fo  as  not  to 
injure  each  other  by  the  Moifture,  which  is  apt  to  flow 
out  at  the  Part  where  they  are  cut  off,  which  may  oc- 
cafion  a  Fermentation,  and  thereby  rot  the  Cutings. 
When  the  Cutings  arrive,  they  lhould  be  planted  in 
fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being  very  careful  not 
to  let  them  have  too  much  Moifture  until  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  Root,  left  it  rot  them  ;  when  they  have  taken 
Root,  they  mull  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  ; 
and  when  they  are  grown  pretty  large,  they  lhould  be 
placed  in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  mull 
be  placed  near  fome  ftrong  Plants,  to  which  they  may 
fallen  themfelves,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  ;  for 
though  they  will  fend  forth  Roots  at  their  Joints,  which 
will  fallen  to  the  Mortar  of  the  Stove,  when  placed  a- 
gainll  the  Wall  ;  yet  they  will  not  thrive  near  fo 
well  as  againft  a  ilrong  Plant,  which  will  afford  them 
Nourilhment. 

The  other  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Offsets  from  their 
Roots ;  thefe  may  be  procured  from  the  Countries  of 
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their  Growth,  and  fliould  be  planted  in  Tubs  of  Earthy 
about  a  Month  before  they  are  put  on  board  the  Ship 
to  tranfport  them  ;  thefe  Tubs  lhould  be  placed  in  a 
fhady  Situation,  until  they  have  taken  Root.  In  their 
Paffage  great  Care  lhould  be  had  to  keep  them  from 
Salt  Water,  as  alfo  not  to  let  them  have  too  much  Wa¬ 
ter  given  them,  for  if  they  have  a  little  Water  once  or 
twice  a  Week,  at  moll,  while  they  are  in  a  hot  Climate* 
and,  when  they  come  into  a  cooler  Climate,  once  in  a 
Fortnight,  this  will  be  fufficient  for  them  ;  and  it  lhould 
be  done  fparingly,  left  it  rot  them,  for  if  the  Tops  of 
the  Plants  lhould  decay  for  Want  of  Water  in  their 
Paffage,  if  the  Roots  are  not  roted,  they  will  loon  reco-' 
ver  with  proper  Care. 

When  the  Plants  arrive,  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  Pots  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  gently  watered,  until 
they  have  taken  good  Root,  after  which  Time  they  will 
require  to  be  frequently  refrelhed  with  Water  *  but  as- 
their  Stems  are  very  fucculent,  they  mull  not  have  too 
much  Moifture.  Thefe  Plants  fliould  be  conftantly 
kept  in  the  Stove,  where,  in  hot  Weather,  they  lhould 
have  frelh  Air  admited  to  them  ;  but  in  Winter  they 
mull  be  kept  very  warm,  otherwife  they  cannot  be  pre¬ 
ferved  in  this  Country. 

Thefe  Plants  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  three,  four,  or 
five  Feet,  and  will  afford  a  very  agreeable  Variety  a- 
mongll  other  tender  exotick  Plants  in  the  Stove. 

DRACUNCULUS  PRATENSIS.  See  Achilla, 

DRAGON.  See  Dracontium. 

DULCAMARA.  See  Solanurri. 

DUNGS  are  defigned  to  repair  the  Decays  of  exhaufl- 
ed  or  worn-out  Lands,  and  to  cure  the  Defeats  of 
Land,  which  are  as  various  in  their  Qualities  as  the 
Dungs  are,  that  are  ufed  to  meliorate  and  rellore  them  : 
fome  Lands  abound  too  much  in  Coldnefs,  Moifture, 
and  Heavinefs ;  others  again  are  too  light  and  dry  j 
and  fo,  to  anfwer  this,  fome  Dungs  are  hot  and  light, 
as  that  of  Sheep,  Horfes,  Pigeons,  &c.  others  again  are 
fat  and  cooling,  as  that  ol  Oxen,  Cows,  Hogs,  CL. 

And  as  the  Remedies  that  are  to  be  ufed  mull  be 
contrary  to  the  Dillempers  they  are  to  cure  ;  fo  the 
Dung  of  Oxen,  Cows,  and  Hogs,  mull  be  given  to 
clean  dry  light  Earths,  to  make  them  fater  and  clofer  ; 
and  hot  and  dry  Dungs  to  meliorate  cold,  moilt,  and 
heavy  Lands. 

There  are  two  peculiar  Properties  in  Dungs,  the  one 
is  to  produce  a  certain  fenfible  Heat,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fome  confiderable  Effect,  which  Properties  are 
feldom  found  but  in  the  Dung  of  Horfes  and  Mules, 
while  it  is  newly  made,  and  a  little  moilt ;  the  other 
Property  of  Dung  is,  to  faten  the  Earth,  and  render  it 
more  fruitful. 

The  Dung  of  Horfes  and  Mules  is  of  admirable  Ufe 
in  Gardens  in  the  Winter  Time*  becaufe.  it  then  ani¬ 
mates  and  enlivens  all  Things ;  and,  in  fome  Meafure, 
fupplies  the  Office  which  is  performed  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun  in  the  Summer  Time,  affording  us  all  the  No¬ 
velties  of  the  Spring,  as  Alparagus,  Cucumbers,  Ra- 
dilhes,  Melons,  Sallads,  CL.  Florfe  Dung  is  the  bell 
Improvement  for  cold  jejune  Lands  that  we  can  pro¬ 
cure  in  any  Quantity  ;  but  yet  Horfe  Dung,  being  ufed 
alone,  or  when  it  is  too  new,  is  frequently  prejudicial 
to  fome  Plants  ;  and  if  it  be  fpread  thin  over  Lands  in 
the  Summer  Time,  it  is  of  very  little  Service,  becaufe 
the  Sun,  drawing  out  all  the  Virtue  and  Goodnefs  of 
it,  renders  it  little  better  than  Thatch,  or  dry  Straw  ; 
and  though  too  much  of  it  can  fcarcely  be  ufed  in  a 
Kitchen  Garden  for  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  all 
other  Plants  that  grow  there,  and  require  Abundance 
of  Nourilhment ;  yet  may  it  be  a  Fault  to  lay  too  much 
of  it  on  Corn  Lands,  becaufe  it  produces  Abundance 
of  Straw. 

In  very  cold  moilt  Land,  I  have  frequently  feen  new 
Horfe  Dung  buried  as  it  came  from  the  Stable,  and  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  obferved  that  the  Crops  have  fucceeded  better 
than  where  the  Ground  was  dreffed  with  veiy 

D  Horfe  Dung  being  of  a  very  hot  Nature*  lS  beft  for 
cold  Lands,  and  Cow  Dung  for  hot  Lands ;  and  being 
mixed  together,  may  make  a  very  good  Manure  ror 
moll  Sorts  of  Soils,  and  for  fome  they  may  be  mixed 
with  Mud. 

Sheeps  Dung  and  Deers  Dung  differ 
their  Quality,  and  are  efteemed  by  fome, 

Dungs  for  cold  Clays :  Some  recommend  them  to  be 
beat  into  Powder,  and  fpread  very  thin  over  Autumn 
or  Spring  Crops,  about  four  or  five  Loads  to  an  Acre, 
after  the  fame  Manner  as  Allies,  Malt  Dull,  &c.  are 

ftrewed.  ,  ir 

This  I  have  feen  pracfiifed  upon  Corn,  and  alfoupon 

Grafs  Land,  to  great  Advantage  tor  the  firft  Year  ; 
but  thefe  light  Dreffings  do  not  laft  long,  therefore  re¬ 
quire  to  be  often  repeated. 

In  Flanders ,  and  other  Places,  they  houfe  their  Sheep 
at  Nights  in  Places  fpread  with  clean  Sand,  laid  about 
five  or  fix  Inches  thick  ;  which,  being  laid  on  frelh 
every  Night,  is  cleared  out  once  a  "Week;  this  Mixture 
of  Sand  and  Dung,  makes  an  excellent  Drafting  for 
ftrong  Land  ;  for  the  Dung  and  Urine  of  the  Sheep  is 
a  very  rich  Mhnure,  bears  a  confiderable  Price,  and  is 
an  excellent  Manure  for  all  ftiff  cold  Land  :  And  Mr. 
Quint eney  is  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  the  greateft  Pio- 
moter  of  Fruitfulnefs  in  all  Sorts  of  Ground. 

Others  recommend  Hogs  Dung  as  the  fateft  and  molt 
beneficial  of  all  Sorts  of  Dungs ;  and  fay,  that  one 
Load  of  it  will  go  as  far  as  two  Loads  of  other  Dung, 
and  that  it  is  the  beft  of  all  Dungs  for  Fruit  Trees,  eft 
pecially  for  Pear  and  Apple  Trees  in  a  light  Soil,  and 
a  very  rich  Dung  for  Grafs.  I  have  often  ufed  this 
Duno-  to  Fruit  Trees  when  it  was  well  roted,  and  have 
found  it  the  moft  beneficial  to  them  of  any  Manure. 

The  Dung  of  Pigeons,  Hens,  and  Geefe,  are  great 
Improvers  of  Meadow  or  Corn  Land  ;  the  firft  of 
thefe  being  the  beft  fuperficial  Improvement,  that  can 
be  laid  on  Meadow  or  Com  Land  :  But  before  it  is 
ufed,  it  ought  to  have  lain  abroad  out  of  the  Dove- 
houfe  fome  Time,  that  the  Air  may  have  a  little  fweet- 
ened  it,  and  mollified  the  fiery  Heat  that  is  in  thofe 
Dungs. 

Efpecially  it  is  good  for  cold,  wet,  clayey  Lands ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  dried  before  it  be  ftrewed,  becaufe 
it  is  naturally  apt  to  clod  in  Wet ;  and  it  fhould  be 
mixed  with  Earth  or  Sand  to  keep  it  from  clinging  to¬ 
gether,  that  it  may  be  ftrewed  thin,  being  naturally 
very  hot  and  ftrong. 

Some  recommend  the  Dung  of  Pigeons,  and  alfo  of 
other  Fowls,  as  the  beft  Manure  for  Afparagus,  Straw¬ 
berries,  or  any  Sorts  of  Flowers :  But  this  fhould  be 
roted  and  well  mixed  with  the  Earth,  before  it  is  ufed 
to  Flowers. 

Monfieur  Gentil  approves  of  Pigeons  Dung,  as  being 
good  for  fuch  Trees  whofe  Leaves  are  apt  to  turn  yel¬ 
low,  if  they  grow  in  free  Soils  that  are  rather  cold  than 
hot,  provided  the  Heat  of  it  has  been  abated  by  lying 
two  or  three  Years  in  the  Dunghill;  but  this  fhould 
be  applied  in  Autumn,  and  in  fmall  Quantities. 

This  being  fpread  about  an  Inch  thick  at  the  Foot 
of  a  Tree,  whofe  Leaves  are  yellow,  and  being  left 
there  till  March ,  he  recommends  as  very  ufeful  in  cold 
and  moift  Soils'. 

The  Dung  of  Poultry  being  hot  and  full  of  Salts, 
tends  much  to  facilitate  Vegetation;  and  is  abundantly 
quicker  in  its  Operation,  than  the  Dung  of  Animals 
which  feed  on  Herbs. 

Sir  Hugh  Plat  fays,  one  Load  of  Grain  will  enrich 

round  more  than  ten  Loads  of  common  Dung  ;  which 
i  it  be  true,  it  is  rational  to  fuppofe,  that  if  fimple 
Urain,  by  only  Infufion  in  the  Mixture  of  Compofts, 

.  a?  a  verY  good  Effect,  it  will  be  more  powerful  when 
it  lias  paffed  through  the  Bodies  of  Animals. 

Human  Dung  is  a  great  Improver  of  all  cold  four 

ands,  and  efpecially  if  it  be  mixed  with  other  Earths 
tings  to  give  it  a  Fermentation. 
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But  there  is  not  any  Sort  of  Manufe  equal  to  the. 
Cleanfing  of  London  Streets,  for  all  ltubborn  clayey 
Soils ;  the  Parts  of  which  will  be  better  feparated,  and 
in  a  much  lefs  Time,  with  this  Manure,  than  with  any 
other  Compoft  whatever ;  and  where  it  can  be  obtained, 
is  extremely  well  worth  procuring,  either  for  Corn, 
Grafs,  or  Garden  Land. 

DURANTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  7 04.  Caforea.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  30.  Lab.  17. 

The  Characters  are* 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, \ 
which  is  ere  Cl ,  and  cut  into  five  acute  Segments  at  the  L opy 
and  fits  upon  the  Germen ;  the  Flower  is  of  the  ringent 
Kindi  one  Petal  having  a  long  Lube ,  which  opens  at 
the  L op  in  two  Lips ;  the  upper  Lip  is  oval ,  erell  y  and 
concave ;  the  under  is  divided  into  four  equal  Segments , 
which  are  round.  It  hath  four  Jhort  Stamina ,  fituated  in 
the  Bottom  of  the  Lube,  the  two  Middle  being  a  little  jhorter 
than  the  other ,  terminated  by  profirate  Summits ;  the  Ger¬ 
men  which  is  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupports  a  long 
fender  Style  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma .  Lhe  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  globular  Berry ,  terminated  by  three  acute 
Points ,  having  one  Cell  inclofing  four  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Se&ion 
of  Limans’ s  fourteenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Didynamia  An - 
giofpermia ,  the  Flower  having  two  long  and  two  fhorter 
Stamina,  and  the  Seeds  being  included  in  a  Capfule. 

The  Title  which  was  firft  given  by  Father  Plumierx.es 
this  Genus,  was  Cafiorea ,  in  Memory  of  Caftor  Durant , 
a  Phvfician  of  Rome ,  who  publiflied  a  Hiftory  of  Plants 
in  Italian ,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1585.  Dr. 
Linnaus  has  now  altered  the  Title  of  the  Genus,  and 
inftead  of  the  Chriftian  Name,  he  has  given  it  the  Sur¬ 
name  of  the  fame  Perfon. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Durantia  fpinofa.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  67,7.  Prickly: 
Durantia.  This  is  the  Caforea  repens  fpinofa.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  30.  Creeping  prickly  Caforea. 

2.  Durantia  iner.mis.  Lin.  Sp._ Plant.  67,7.  Duran¬ 
tia  without  Thorns.  This  is  the  Caforea  racemofa  fore 
caruleo ,  fruClu  croceo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  30.  Branchi 
ing  Caforea  with  a  blue  Flower  and  Saffron-coloured 
Fruit. 

3.  Durantia  caule  ereClo  fpinofoy  foliis  ovatis  inter 
gerrimis ,  floribus  racemofis.  Durantia  with  an  upright 
prickly  Stalk,  oval  entire  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  long  Bunches.  This  is  the  Jafminum  folio  integroy 
obtufo ,  fore  caruleo  raeemofo ,  fruCtu  flavo.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Jam.  1 69.  Jafmine  with  entire  obtufe  Leaves,  blue 
Flowers  growing  in  Bunches,  and  a  yellow  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  many  trailing  Branches,  which, 
are  armed  with  hooked  Thorns  at  every  Joint,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  which  are  placed  with¬ 
out  Order,  and  are  flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  in  pretty 
long  Bunches,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Currant ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  bluifh  Colour,  and  fucceeded  by  brown 
Berries  not  unlike  the  Fruit  of  the  Hawthorn ;  thefe 
have  one  Cell,  and  inclofe  four  angular  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  a  branching  woody  Stalk,  which 
rifes  feven  or  eight  Feet  high ;  the  Branches  are  garnilh- 
ed  with  oval  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  three  Inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle ;  they  are 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  are  of  a  lucid  green  Colour,  and 
ftand  oppofite  by  Pairs.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
long  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are 
blue,  and  fucceeded  by  pretty  large  round  yellow  Ber¬ 
ries,  which  contain  four  angular  Seeds. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  wooddy  Stem  to  the 
Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  covered  with  a  white' 
Bark,  and  divides  into  many  Branches,  which  are  arm¬ 
ed  with  fharp  Thorns  on  their  Side  ;  thefe  are  garnifli- 
ed  with  oval  ftiff  Leaves,  one  Inch  long,  and  three 
Quarters  broad.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  long  Bunches 
from  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  blue,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  round  yellow  Berries,  which  contain 
four  angular  Seeds.  1  received  this  from  the  late  Dr. 
Houfoun ,  who  found  it  growing  in  Jamaica. 
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The  Plants  are  Natives  bf  warm  Countries,  fo  they 
require  a  Stove  to  preferve  them  in  this  Country  ;  they 
are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall 
Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  •, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  obferving 
to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they 
muft  be  treated  m  the  fame  Manner  as  other  Plants  from 
the  fame  Country. 

The  fecond  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cutirtgs, 
which  may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months  ; 
but  thefe  ffiould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
and  flraded  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken  Root, 
then  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
feedling  Plants.  This  Sort  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  other 
two,  fo  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  Summer  ; 
and  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of 
Warmth  in  the  Winter,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in 
great  Heat.  I  have  kept  fome  of  the  Plants  of  this 
Sort  the  three  laft  Winters,  in  a  dry  warm  Glafs  Cafe 
without  Fires,  and  they  have  fucceeded  pretty  well  •, 
but  the  laft  Winter  proving  fevere,  caufed  their  Leaves 
to  fall,  but  they  put  out  again  very  well  in  the  Spring. 

DWARF  TREES.  Thefe  were  formerly  in  much 
greater  Requeft  than  they  are  at  prefent ;  for  though 
thdy  have  many  Advantages  to  recommend  them,  yet 
the  Difadvantages  attending  them  greatly  over-balance  ; 
and  fince  the  introducing  of  Efpaliers  into  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  Dwarf  Trees  have  been  in  little  Efteem  for 
the  following  Reafons : 

*  ift,  The  Figure  of  a  Dwarf  Tree  is  very  often  fo  much 
ftudied,  that,  in  order  to  render  the  Shape  beautiful, 
little  Care  is  taken  to  procure  Fruit,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Defign  in  planting  thefe  Trees. 

2dly,  The  Branches  being  fpread  horizontally  near 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  render  it  very  difficult  to 
dig  or  clean  the  Ground  between  them. 

gdly,  Their  taking  up  too  much  Room  in  a  Garden 
(efpecially  when  they  are  grown  to  a  confiderable  Size) 
for  nothing  can  be  fown  or  planted  between  them. 

4thly,  Thefe  Trees  fpreading  their  Branches  near  the 
Ground,  continually  fhade  the  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
fo  that  neither  the  Sun  nor  Air  can  pafs  freely  round 
their  Roots  and  Stem's,  to  diffipate  noxious  Vapours  ; 
whereby  the  circumambient  Air  will  be  continually  re¬ 
plete  with  crude  rancid  Vapours,  which,  being  drawn 
in  by  the  Fruit  and  Leaves,  will  render  its  Juices  crude 
and  unwholfome,  as  well  as  ill  tafted. 

It  is  alfo  very  difficult  to  get  to  the  Middle  of  thefe 
Dwarf  Trees  in  the  Summer,  when  their  Leaves  and 
Fruit  are  on  the  Branches,  without  beating  off  fome  of 
the  Fruit,  and  breaking  the  young  Shoots  ;  whereas 
the  Trees  on  an  Efpalier  can  at  all  Times  be  come  at 
on  each  Side,  to  tie  up  the  new  Shoots,  or  to  difplace 
all  vigorous  ones,  which  if  left  on,  would  rob  the  Trees 
of  their  Nourifhment. 

Add  to  this,  the  Fruit  Buds  of  many  Sorts  of  Pears 
and  Apples  are  firft  produced  at  the  End  of  the  former 
Year’s  Shoot,  which  muft  be  fttortened  in  order  to  keep 
the  Dwarfs  to  their  proper  Figure,  fo  that  the  Fruit 
Buds  are  cut  off,  and  a  greater  Number  of  Branches 
are  obtained,  than  can  be  permited  to  ftand;  fo  that  all 
thofe  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  whofe  Branches  require  to 
be  trained  at  their  full  Length,  are  very  improper  to 
train  up  as  Dwarfs ;  and  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
which  will  bear  Amputation,  are  too  tender  to  be  train¬ 
ed  fo  in  this  Country. 
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Thefe  Evils  being  entirely  remedied  by  training  the 
Trees  to  an  Efpalier,  hath  juftly  gained  them  the  Pre¬ 
ference  ;  however,  if  any  one  has  a  Mind  to  have  Dwarf 
Trees,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid,  I  ffiall  lay 
down  a  few  Rules  for  their  Management. 

If  you  defign  to  have  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  you  fhould 
bud  or  graft  them  on  Quince  Stocks ;  but  as  many 
Sorts  of  Pears  will  not  thrive  if  they  are  immediately 
buded  or  grafted  on  Quince  Stocks,  fo  fome  of  thofe 
Sorts  which  will  take  freely,  ffiould  be  firft  buded  on 
the  Quince  Stocks  ;  and  when  thefe  have  fhot,  the 
Sorts  you  intend  to  cultivate,  ffiould  be  buded  into 
thefe ;  for  Free  Stocks  are  apt  to  make  them  ffioot  fo 
vigoroufly,  as  not  to  be  kept  within  Bounds.  Thefe 
Grafts  or  Buds  ffiould  be  put  in  about  four  or  fix  Inches 
above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  that  the  Heads  of 
the  Trees  may  not  be  advanced  too  high;  and  when 
the  Bud  or  Graft  has  ffiot  out  four  Eyes,  you  ffiould 
ftop  the  Shoot,  to  force  out  lateral  Branches. 

Two  Years  after  Buding,  thefe  Trees  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  though  many 
People  choofeto  plant  Trees  of  a  greater  Age,  yet  they 
feldom  fucceed  fo  well  as  young  ones.  The  Diffance 
thefe  Trees  ffiould  be  planted  is  twenty-five  or  thirty 
Feet  afunder,  for  lefs  will  not  do  if  the  Trees  thrive 
well.  The  Ground  between  them  may  be  cultivated 
for  Kitchen  Garden  Herbs  while  the  Trees  are  young, 
but  you  ffiould  not  fow  or  plant  too  near  their  Roots. 

In  order  to  train  your  Trees  regularly,  you  fhould 
drive  Stakes  into  the  Ground  round  the  Tree,  to  which 
the  Branches  ffiould  be  nailed  down  with  Lift  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  Pofition ;  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  per¬ 
pendicularly  while  young,  they  cannot  be  afterwards' 
reduced,  without  great  Violence,  to  any  tolerable  Fi¬ 
gure.  The  neceffary  Directions  to  be  afterwards  fol¬ 
lowed  are,  not  to  fuffer  any  Branches  to  crofs  each 
other ;  and  always  in  fliortening  any  Shoots  be  fure  to 
leave  the  uppermoft  Eye  outwards,  whereby  the  Hol- 
lownefs  in  the  Middle  of  the  Tree  will  be  better  pre- 
ferved  ;  and  be  careful  to  rub  off  all  perpendicular 
Shoots  in  the  Middle  of  the  Trees,  as  foon  as  they  are 
produced.  The  other  neceffary  Rules  you  will  find  under 
the  Article  of  Pruning. 

The  Sorts  of  Pears  which  do  belt  in  Dwarfs,  are  all 
Summer  and  Autumn  Fruits  ;  for  Winter  Pears  are  not 
worth  planting  in  Dwarfs,  they  feldom  bearing  well, 
nor  are  ever  well  tafted,  and  commonly  are  very  ftony, 
becaufe  they  are  commonly  grafted  on  Quince  Stocks. 

Apples  are  alfo  planted  in  Dwarfs,  moft  of  which  are 
now  buded  or  grafted  on  Paradife  Stocks  ;  but  as  thefe 
are  for  the  moft' Part  of  a  ffiort  Duration,  they  are  not 
profitable,  and  are  fit  only  for  fmall  Gardens,  as  a  Mat¬ 
ter  of  Curiofity ;  producing  Fruit  fooner,  and  in  greater 
Plenty,  than  when  they  are  upon  Crab  or  Apple 
Stocks. 

The  Diffance  thefe  Trees  fhould  be  planted,  if  on' 
Paradife  Stocks,  fhould  be  fix  or  eight  Feet ;  but  if  on 
Crab  Stocks,  twenty-five  or  thirty  Feet  afunder  each 
Way.  The  Management  of  this  being  the  fame  with 
Pears,  I  need  not  repeat  it. 

Some  Perfons  alfo  plant  Apricots  and  Plums  for 
Dwarfs,  but  thefe  feldom  fucceed  well,  as  being  of  a 
tender  Conftitution ;  and  thofe  which  will  produce 
Fruit  on  Dwarfs,  are  much  more  likely  to  do  fo  when 
trained  on  an  Efpalier,  where  they  can  be  much  better 
managed  ;  and  therefore  I  judge  it  much  the  better 
Method,  as  being  more  certain,  and  the  Trees  wilf 
make  a  better  Appearance. 
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A  R  T  H  is  the  principal  Matter  whereof  our 
Globe  con  lifts ;  the  Character  of  whicn,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Boerhaave,  is,  That  it  is  a  fojfil 
Body ,  neither  dijfoluble  by  Fire.,  Water ,  ; 

that  it  is  infipid,  and  transparent ;  more  fujible  than  Stone-, 
jtill  friable ,  containing  ufually  a  Share  of  Fatnefs. 

There  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  a  ftrictly  fimple  Earth. 
Mr.  Boyle  fays,  That  it  doth  not  appear,  that  Nature, 
any  more  than  Art,  affords  an  elementary  Earth ;  at 
leaft,  fome  which  appear  of  the  fimpleft  Sorts  are  found, 
upon  Examination,  to  have  Qualities  not  afcribed  to 
pure  Earth. 

Of  fuch  Earths  fome  are  fimple  and  immutable;  as 
Chalk,  Pumice,  and  Roten  Stone  ;  others  compound 
and  fatty ;  of  which  Kind  are  all  Boles,  red,  white, 
and  brown ;  Fullers  Earth,  and  divers  Kinds  of  medi¬ 
cinal  Earths ;  as  the  Cretica,  Hungarica ,  Lemnian  Earth, 
and  others. 

Which  Earths  are  all  refolvable  into  Oil,  a  little  acid 
Salt,  iFc.  and  a  Calx,  which  is  the  Bafts,  or  the  Earth 
properly  fo  called. 

Sand  is  by  Naturalifts  generally  ranked  as  a  Species 
of  Earth,  though  not  very  properly  *,  in  that  Sands, 
ftri&ly  fpeaking,  are  a  Sort  of  Cryftals,  or  little  tranf- 
parent  Pebbles,  and  are  calcinable  ;  and,  by  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  a  fixed  alkaline  Salt,  fufible,  and  convertible 
into  Glafs. 

The  fat  Earth  is  rendered  fertile  by  the  Means  of 
Sand,  and  becomes  fit  to  feed  and  nourifh  Vegetables, 
&c.  for  pure  Earth  is  liable  to  coalefce  into  a  hard  co¬ 
herent  Mafs,  as  in  Clay  ;  and  Earth  thus  embodied, 
and  as  it  were  glued  together,  would  be  very  unfit  for 
the  Nourifhment  of  Plants. 

But  if  hard  Sand,  i.  e.  Cryftals,  which  are  indiffo- 
luble  in  Water,  and  ftill  retain  the  fame  Figure,  be  in¬ 
termixed  with  fuch  Earth,  they  will  keep  the  Pores  of 
the  Earth  open,  and  the  Earth  itfelf  loofe  and  incompaft ; 
and  by  that  Means  give  Room  for  the  Juices  to  move, 
afcend,  c.  and  for  Plants  to  be  nourifhed  thereby. 

Thus  a  Vegetable,  being  planted  either  in  the  Sand 
alone,  or  in  the  fat  Glebe  and  Earth  alone,  receives  no 
Growth  or  Increment,  but  is  either  ftarved  or  fuffo- 
cated  *,  but  mix  the  two,  and  the  Mafs  becomes  fertile. 

In  EffeCt,  by  Means  of  Sand  the  Earth  is  rendered, 
in  fome  Meafure,  organical ;  Pores  and  Interftices  be¬ 
ing  hereby  maintained  or  preferved,  fomething  analo¬ 
gous  to  Veflels  is  effedted;  by  which  the  Juices  of  the 
Eartn  may  be  conveyed,  prepared,  digefted,  circulated, 
and  at  Length  excerned  and  thrown  off  in  the  Roots  of 
Plants. 

The  Earth  is  made  up  of  two  Parts  ;  the  firft  the  con¬ 
taining  Part,  i.  e.  the  Body,  Bed,  or  Couch :  The  fe- 
cond  Part  contained,  and  thofe  are  the  nitrous  or  ful- 
phureous  Particles,  or  prolifick  Salts.  The  firft  is  a 
lifelefs  inanimate  Mafs,  and  is  only  the  Receptacle  of 
the  other  ;  for  the  Earth,  confidered  limply,  and  ab- 
ft  racked  from  the  before-mentioned  nitrous  and  prolifick 
Salts,  is  a  lifelefs,  dead,  and  inanimate  Mafs  ;  but  by 
the  Co-operation  of  Water,  Sun,  and  Air,  is  put  into 
Motion,  and  promotes  the  Work  of  Vegetation  :  But 
if  it  were  ftript  of  thofe  prolifick  Salts  and  fpirituous 
Particles,  would  produce  no  Manner  of  Plant,  Herb, 
G?r.  that  fhould  be  planted  or  fown  in  it. 

.  Thefe  nitrous  Particles,  or  prolifick  Salts,  are  of  va¬ 
rious  and  different  Qualities j  and  according  as  the 
Earth  is  more  or  lefs  ftored  with  all  or  fome  of  them 
it  is  more  or  lefs  productive;  and  according  as  it  abounds 
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with  fome  of  them  more  than  others,  differing  front 
one  another  in  Contexture,  it  conftitutes  the  different 
Species  or  Kinds  of  Soils  adapted  to  the  Propagation  of 
different  Plants  •,  the  Pores  of  whofe  Roots  are  formed 
to  receive,  and  whofe  Nature  is  to  attraft,  thofe  Salts 
that  are  congenial  to  them. 

Some  diftinguifh  Earths  into  three  Gaffes;  Sand, 
Loam,  and  Clay,  as  thofe  upon  one  or  other  of  which 
all  others  do  in  fome  RefprCls  depend. 

.  Gravel,  and  all  the  open  Soils,  till  the  Loam  is  come 
at,  are  of  the  fandy  Kind. 

Thofe  binding  Earths  from  the  Loam  downwards, 
till  the  Stiffnefs  of  Chalk  may  be  come  at,  may  be 
reckoned  of  the  Clay  Kind. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Earth  have  a  little  Tendency  to 
Vegetation,  and  have  their  Salts  proper  for  it,  but  in  a 
different  Proportion  ;  as  a  Peck  of  Clay  may  probably 
have  double  the  Quantity  of  Salts  in  it  that  a  Peck  of 
Loam  has,  and  a  Peck  of  Loam  may  have  fix  Times 
the  Quantity  of  Saks  that  a  Peck  of  Sand  has. 

Loam.  Some  call  the  fuperficial  Earth  that  we  meet 
with  in  England  by  this  Name,  without  having  Regard 
to  what  Proportion  of  Sand  and  Clay  it  contains :  Others 
again  call  that  Earth  Loam,  that  inclines  more  to  Clay 
than  Sand :  Some  by  Loam  mean  that  Sort  of  Earth 
that  equally  partakes  of  Sand  and  Clay,  being  a  Me¬ 
dium  between  Sand  and  Clay,  which  they  call  Mother 
Earth  ;  but  the  true  Definition  of  Loam  is,  that  Sort 
of  Earth  which  is  fat  and  flippery,  not  of  fo  clofe  a  Tex¬ 
ture  as  Clay,  nor  too  loofe  and  fandy,  but  of  a  middle 
Nature  between  them,  and  is  eafily  diffolved  by  Froft, 
and  gentle  or  eafy  to  be  wrought :  This  is  one  of  the 
beft  Soils  for  moft  efculent  Plants  and  Roots. 

This  Mother  Earth,  they  fay,  may  be  in  Colour  ei¬ 
ther  black  or  yellow ;  and  of  which  of  thefe  Colours 
foever  it  be,  Plants  of  all  Sorts  will  grow  in  it. 

Sand  and  Clay  likewife  produce  certain  Plants,  which 
are  natural  to  each  of  them,  and  confequently  will 
thrive  better  in  them  than  in  any  other  Soil. 

But  Sand  is  apt  to  precipitate  thofe  Plants  that  are 
fet  in  it,  earlier  than  Clay,  and  will  caufe  them  to  ger¬ 
minate  near  a  Month  fooner  than  thofe  that  grow  in 
Clay,  and  that  for  this  Reafon  ;  becaufe  the  Salts  which 
are  in  the  Sand,  are  liable  to  be  put  in  Motion  by  the 
leaft  Approach  of  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun ;  but  as  Sand 
is  quick  in  the  Operation,  fo  the  Salts  are  foon  exhaled 
and  fpent. 

Cloy.  The  Pores  of  Clay  are  more  clofely  compared 
together,  and  do  not  fo  eafily  give  out  thofe  Salts  that 
are  contained  in  it ;  nor  can  the  Fibres  of  every  tender 
Plant  make  their  Way  through  it  in  Queft  of  their  pro¬ 
per  Nutriment. 

But  if  the  Parts  of  the  Clay  be  opened,  by  diging 
and  breaking  it  into  fmall  Particles,  and  thofe  Parts 
be  kept  open  by  a  Mixture  of  fome  fharp  Sand,  or  fome 
other  Body  of  the  like  Quality,  the  Effects  of  its  Vi¬ 
gour  will  plainly  appear. 

Some  diftinguifh  the  feveral  Temperaments  of  the 
Earth  either  into  a  light,  fandy,  or  loofe  Contexture  ; ' 
or  into  thofe  of  a  ftift,  clayey,  or  clofe  one,  either  of 
which  have  their  refpeftive  good  Qualities ;  and  all  of 
them,  when  they  are  in  their  Extremes,  require  Art  to 
render  them  ufeful  and  beneficial  in  the  Production  and 
Growth  of  Plants. 

&  t,  fandv ,  or  loofe  Earth,  requires  a  proper  Li¬ 
gature,  and  fhould  have  a  Compoft  of  a  heavier  Na¬ 
ture  ;  and  thofe  that  are  heavy,  clayey,  and  cloddy, 

fhould  . 
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lould  have  a  Compoft  of  a  more  fiery,  fp tightly  Na- 
.ire,  that  will  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  heavy,  lumpy, 
idio-efted  Clods,  which  would  otherwife  very  much  ob- 
ruft  the  Bufinefs  of  Vegetation. 

A  good  Earth  fhould  be  of  a  blackifh  Colour,  fat, 
liant,  or  eafy  to  bediged;  it  fhould  be  neither  cold 
or  light ;  it  ought  to  have  no  ill  Smell  or  Tafte,  and 
fhould  be  of  the  fame  Quality  three  or  four  Feet  deep 
jr  Trees ;  which,  if  they  have  not  that  Depth,  will  lan- 
uifh  and  decay,  after  they  have  been  planted  fix  Years, 
lut  this  Depth  is  not  required  for  Fruit  Trees,  which 
'ill  thrive  very  well,  if  they  have  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
f  good  Earth  •,  and  generally  produce  the  moil  gene- 
jus  Fruits,  when  their  Roots  lpread  near  the  Surface 
f  the  Earth. 

In  order  to  know  whether  the  Earth  has  any  ill  Smell 
r  Tafte,  they  direct  to  lay  a  Handful  of  it  to  foke  in 
Vater  for  feven  or  eight  Hours,  and  afterwards  to 
tain  it,  and  tafte  and  fmell  it,  by  which  the  Tafte  or 
mell  will  eafily  be  perceived. 

EARWIGS. 

Thefe  are  very  troublefome  Vermin  in  a  Garden,  ef- 
ecially  where  Carnations  are  preferved  •,  for  they  are 
j  fond  of  thefe  Flowers,  that  if  Care  is  not  taken  to 
revent  them,  they  will  entirely  deftroy  them,  by  eat- 
ig  off  the  fweet  Part  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Petals  or 
weaves.  To  prevent  which,  mod  People  have  Stands 
reded,  which  have  a  Bafon  of  Earth  or  Lead  round 
ach  Supporter,  which  is  conftantly  kept  filled  with 
Vater.  See  the  Article  Carnation. 

Others  hang  the  hollow  Claws  of  Crabs  and  Lobfters 
pon  Sticks  in  divers  Parts  of  the  Garden,  into  which 
hefe  Vermin  get  •,  and  by  often  fearching  them,  you 
dll  deftroy  them  without  much  Trouble;  which  will 
ie  of  great  Service  to  your  Wall  Fruit,  for  thefe  are 
;reat  Deftroyers  of  all  foft  Fruits. 

EBENUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov.  Barha  Jovis.  Lourn.  Inji. 
1.  H.  t>50.  Lab.  419.  Ebony. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  which 
'  divided  into  five  acute  Segments  at  the  T op  •,  the  Flower 
r  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ,  the  Vexillum  is  cbtufe  and  reflexed, 
he  IVings  are  equal  in  Length  with  the  Vexillum ,  they  are 
road  and  roundijh  ;  the  Keel  is  fhor ter  and  turns  upwards, 
t  hath  ten  Stamina ,  joined ,  ftanding  together ,  and  the 
ther  feparate ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits.  In  the  Bot - 
m  is  fituated  an  oblong  Germen ,  fupponting  a  rifing  Style 
rowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma  \  the  Germen  afterward  becomes 
n  oblong  fwelling  Pod ,  opening  with  two  Valves ,  and  in- 
lofing  three  or  four  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  This  is  diftin- 
;uifhed  from  Lrifolium ,  by  the  Bradete  which  are  flat¬ 
ted  between  the  Flowers  on  the  Spike. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedion 
>f  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Diadelphia  De- 
andria ,  the  Flowers  having  ten  Stamina  in  two  Bodies. 

"We  have  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus. 

Ebenus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  764.  Ebony.  This  is  the 
3arba  Jovis  lagopoides ,  Cretica ,  frutefcens ,  incana ,  flore 
picato  purpureo  amplo.  Breyn.  Prod.  2.  Shrubby  Hares- 
oot  Jupiter’s  Beard  of  Crete ,  with  hoary  Leaves,  and 
1  large  purple  Flower  growing  in  Spikes. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Crete ,  and  in  fome  of 
he  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago ;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
italic  three  or  four  Feet  high,  which  puts  out  feveral 
fide  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  hoary  Leaves 
it  each  Joint,  which  are  compofed  of  five  narrow  Spear- 
haped  Lobes,  which  join  at  their  Tails  to  the  Foot 
Stalk,  and  fpread  out  like  the  Fingers  of  a  Hand  : 
rhe  Branches  are  terminated  by  thick  Spikes  of  large 
)urple  Flowers,  which  are  of  the  Butterfly  or  Pea-bloom 
Cind  ;  the  Spikes  are  from  two  to  three  Inches  long, 
b  make  a  fine  Appearance,  efpecially  when  the  Plants 
ire  ftrong,  and  have  many  Spikes  of  Flowers  on  them, 
.t  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  in  warm  Seafons  will 
bmetimes  perfed  their  Seeds  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
n  the  Autumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring 
)ften  fail ;  they  muft  be  fown  in  Pots,  and  placed  un- 
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der  a  Frame  in  the  Winter,  where  they  mav  be  oro- 
teded  from  Froft ;  in  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  come 
up,  which  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  re- 
frefhed  now  and  then  with  Water.  When  thefe  have 
acquired  Strength  enough  to  be  removed,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  juft: 
to  promote  their  taking  new  Root ;  then  they  fhould 
be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed  the  latter  End  of  May,  placing  them 
in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter,  for 
thefe  Plants  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  through  the 
Winter  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  too  tenderly  treated,  left 
they  draw  up  weak  :  I  have  found  them  fucceed  beft 
when  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe  without  Fire  in  Win¬ 
ter,  where  they  will  have  more  Sun  and  Air,  than  in  a 
Green-houfe :  During  the  Winter  Seafon,  the  Plants 
muft  be  fparingly  watered,  but  in  the  Summer  they 
will  require  to  be  often  refrefhed.  The  other  Manage¬ 
ment  is  the  fame  as  for  other  of  the  hardier  exotick 
Plants,  among  which  this  will  make  a  fine  Variety. 

EBULUS.  See  Sambucus. 

ECH1NATE  SEEDS  [of  Echinus,  fiat,  a  Hedge- 
hog]  •,  fuch  Seeds  of  Plants  as  are  prickly  and  rough. 

ECHINOMELOCACTUS.  See  Cadlus. 

ECHINOPHORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  292.  Lourn . 
Inji.  R.  H.  656.  Lab.  423.  [of  a  Hedge-hog, 

and  fpu,  Gr.  to  bear].  Prickly  Parfnep. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellate!  Flower ;  the  generaljjmbel  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  fmaller ,  the  intermediate  being  the  Jhortefi ; 
the  Involucrum  of  the  general  Umbel  ends  in  acute  Lhorns , 
thofe  of  the  Rays  are  turbinated ,  of  one  Leaf ,  cut  into  fix 
unequal  Parts,  with  acute  Points  ;  the  Perianthium  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  Parts ,  and  Jits  on  the  Germen  ;  the  general 
Umbel  is  uniform  ;  the  Flowers  have  five  unequal  Petals , 
which  fpread  open  ;  they  have  each  five  Stamina ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundifh  Summits.  Under  the  Perianthium  is  fitu¬ 
ated  an  oblong  Germen  within  the  Empalement,  fupporting 
two  Styles ,  crowned  by  fingle  Stigmas  the  Germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  two  Seeds,  which  are  inclo fed  in  the  hard 
Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feCond  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Digynia, 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Echinophora  foliolis  fubulato-fpinofis  integerrimis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  239.  Prickly-headed  Parfnep,  with 
Awl-fhaped  prickly  Leaves  which  are  entire.  This  is 
the  Echinophora  maritima  fpinofa.  Lourn.  Infi.  656. 
Prickly  maritime  Parfnep. 

2.  Echinophora  foliolis  incifis  inermibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  239.  Prickly-headed  Parfnep,  whofe  fmall  Leaves 
are  cut,  but  have  no  Thorns.  This  is  the  Echinophora 
paftinacce  folio.  Lourn.  Inji.  656.  Prickly-headed  Parf¬ 
nep  with  a  Carrot  Leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  on  the  Borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea ;  they  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens 
of  Botany,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety :  They  have  both 
perennial  Roots,  which  creep  in  the  Ground  ;  the  firft 
hath  branching  Stalks,  growing  five  or  fix  Inches  high, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  fhort  thick  Leaves;  that  ter¬ 
minate  in  two  or  three  fharp  Thorns ;  they  are  placed 
by  Pairs  oppofite :  The  Flowers  grow  in  an  Umbel, 
fitingupon  a  naked  Foot  Stalk,  which  arifes  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalk ;  the  Flowers  are  white,  and  under 
the  Umbel  is  fituated  an  Involucrum,  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  Leaves,  which  terminate  in  fharp  Spines.  It 
flowers  in  June,  but  feldom  ripens  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ; 
from  the  principal  Stalk  are  fent  out  two  Side  Branches 
at  every  Joint,  which  are  placed  oppofite  ;  the  lower 
Part  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  which  are  finely  divided 
like  thofe  of  the  Carrot  •,  the  Flowers  grow  in  fmall 
Umbels  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  having  a 

fhort 
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fhort  prickly  Involucrum.  This  flowers  in  July,  but 

doth  not  ripen  Seeds  in  England.  . 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  their  creeping  Roots 
in  England ,  as  they  do  not  produce  Seeds  here ;  the 
belt  Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  the  Begining  of  March, 
a  little  before  they  fhoot :  The  Roots  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  gravelly  or  fandy  Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion,  or  otherwife  they  fhould  be  covered  in  the  Winter 
to  prevent  the  Froft  from  deflroying  them. 

ECHINOPS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  829.  Echinopus.  Learn. 
Injl.  R.H.  463.  Lab.  262.  Globe  Thiftle. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  permanent  Perianthium ,  which  is  oblong ,  an¬ 
gular,  and  imbricated ;  the  Flower  hath  one  Funnel-Jhaped 
Petal,  which  is  divided  at  the  Lop  into  five  Parts,  which 
fpread  open  and  are  reflexed.  It  hath  five  Jhort  hairy  Sta¬ 
mina.  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of 
the  Lube  is  fituated  an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a /lender 
Style,  the  Length  of  the  Lube,  crowned  by  two  oblong  de- 
prefifed  Stigmas  which  turn  back  ;  the  Germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  oval  Seed  narrowed  at  the  Bafe,  but  ob- 
tufe  and  hairy  at  the  Lop. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfb  Section  of 
Linnaeus' s  feventeenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Syngenefia  Poly- 
gamia  Mqualis ;  this  Sedlion  includes  thofe  Plants,  which 
have  only  hermaphrodite  fruitful  Florets.  L ournefort 
places  it  in  the  fourth  Section  of  his  twelfth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  flofculous  Flowers,  which 
are  cut  into  equal  Segments ,  and  fit  upon  their  proper 
Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Echinops  calyculis  unifioris ,  caule  multifloro,  foliis 
fpinofis  fupra  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  814.  Globe  Thiftle 
with  one  Flower  in  each  Empalement,  many  Flowers 
upon  a  Stalk,  and  prickly  Leaves  naked  on  the  upper 
Side.  This  is  the  Echinopus  major.  J.  B.  3.  p.  69. 
Greater  Globe  Thiftle. 

2.  Echinops  calycibus  unifioris,  caule  unicapitato.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  815.  Globe  Thiftle  with  one  Flower  in  each 
Empalement,  and  one  Head  upon  a  Stalk.  This  is 
th z.  Echinopus  minor .  J.  B.  3.  72.  Smaller  Globe  Thiftle. 

3.  Echinops  calycibus fafciculatis  unifioris ,  later alibus 
fterilibus,  foliis  pinnatifidis  fupra  ftrigofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
815.  Globe  Thiftle  with  Empalements  joined  together 
having  one  Flower,  thofe  on  the  Sides  barren,  and 
Wing-pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Echincpus  minor 
annuus,  magno  capite.  Lourn.  Inft.  4 63.  Smaller  annual 
Globe  Thiftle  with  a  large  Head. 

4.  Echinops  caule  unicapitato,  foliis  fpinofis ,  omnibus 
pinnatifidis  villofis,  radice  reptartice.  Globe  Thiftle  with 
one  Head  on  each  Stalk,  prickly  Leaves,  which  are  all 
Wing  pointed  and  woolly,  and  a  creeping  Root.  This 
is  the  Echinopus  Gracus,  tenuijfime  divifus  &  lanuginofus , 
capite  minori  caruleo.  Lourn.  Cor.  34.  Greek  Globe  Thif¬ 
tle  whofe  Leaves  are  divided  into  narrow  Segments  and 
are  woolly,  with  a  fmaller  blue  Head. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Globe  Thiftle,  which  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  fome  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety  i  this  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  it 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many  Stalks 
that  grow  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  long  jaged  Leaves,  which  are  divided 
into  many  Segments  almoft  to  the  Mib-rib,  the  Jags 
ending  in  Spines  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  woolly  on  their  under ;  the  Flowers 
colledted  in  globular  Heads,  feveral  of  thefe  grow  up¬ 
on  each  Stalk  ;  the  common  hath  blue  Flowers,  but 
there  is  a  Variety  of  it  with  white.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

1  his  l  lant  is  eaflly  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if 
permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  in,  Plenty,  fo 
a  few  of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  to  flower  ;  they  requfte  no 
other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  : 
fhe  fecond  Year  they  will  flower  and  produce  Seeds, 
ancithe  Roots  will  continue  two  orthree  Years  after  •  but 
if  the  Seeds  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  become  troublefome 

eeds ;  to  prevent  which,  the  Pleads  fhould  be  cut  off 
as  foon  as  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 
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The  fecond  Sort  grows  in  the  South  of  France  and 
in  Italy ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up 
feveral  ftrong  Stalks,  that  rife  two  Feet  high*  and  are 
garnifhed  with  Leaves,  which  are  cut  into  many  fine 
Segments  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  thefe  are  fet  with  Prickles 
and  are  white  on  their  under  Side  :  The  Stalks  branch 
out  toward  the  Top;  each  of  thefe  Branches  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  globular  Head  of  Flowers,  which  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  of  a  deeper  blue ;  there  is 
alfo  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers.  This  flow¬ 
ers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  firft,  and  is  propagated  i 
in  the  fame  Way.  Thefe  will  both  grow  in  almoft  any  1 
Soil  or  Situation. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal: 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  ftiff  white 
Stalk  two  Feet  high  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  divided 
Leaves,  ending  in  many  Points  which  have  Spines ; 
their  upper  Side  is  green,  and  covered  with  brown 
Hairs,  their  under  Side  white  and  woolly  ;  the  Stalk  is 
terminated  by  one  large  Head  of  pale  blue  Flowers. 
Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  warm 
and  dry,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn,  but  in  wet 
cold  Years  they  rarely  ripen  here. 

Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  upon  a  Bor¬ 
der  of  light  Earth,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain ;  and 
they  require  no  other  Management,  but  to  thin  them 
where  they  are  too  clofe. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Greece ,  from 
whence  Dr.  L ournefort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris :  This  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  by 
which  it  multiplies  fall  enough  ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  a 
Foot  high,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which 
are  fhorter  and  much  finer  divided  than  either  of  the 
former  Sorts ;  thefe  are  hoary,  and  armed  on  every  Side 
with  fharp  Thorns ;  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  one 
large  globular  Head  of  Flowers,  which  in  fome  are 
blue,  and  in  others  white.  They  appear  the  latter  End 
of  June ,  and  in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  will  ripen  well 
in  England.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by  its  creeping 
Roots,  or  from  Seeds ;  it  loves  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm 
Situation.  r 

ECHINUS,  Lat.  is  the  prickly  Head  or  Cover  of 
the  Seed  or  Top  of  any  Plant,  fo  called  from  its  Like- 
nefs  to  a  Hedgehog. 

ECHIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  157.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.H. 
135.  Lab.  54.  [of’'E^(?,  Gr.  a  Viper,  becaufe  the  ripe 
Seed  of  this  Plant  refembles  the  Head  of  a  Viper.  It 
is  called  Herba  Viper  aria,  becaufe  the  Ancients  believed, 
that  this  Plant  killed  Vipers.]  Viper’s  Buglofs ;  in 
French ,  Viperine. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  divided  in¬ 
to  five  Parts.  It  hath  one  Petal,  with  a  Jhort  Lube  with 
an  erebl  broad  Brim ,  cut  into  five  Parts ,  and  is  obtufe ; ' 
the  two  upper  being  longer  than  the  lower ,  which  are  acute 
and  reflexed.  It  hath  five  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  terminated 
by  oblong  proftrate  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  are.  fituated 
four  Germen  with  one  Jlender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
bifid  Stigma ;  the  Germen  afterward  become  fo  many  round- 
ijh  pointed  Seeds,  inclofed  in  the  rough  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaus' s  fifth  Clafs,  entitled,  Pentandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Lourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  fourth  Sedtion  of  his  fecond  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Funnel  or  Wheel-fhaped 
Flower  of  one  Leaf,  whofe  Pointal  fits  on  four  Embryos, 
which  become  fo  many  Seeds  ripening  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Echium  caule  fimplici  ere  bio,  foliis  caulinis  lanceo - 
lat  is  hifipidis ,  floribus  fpicatis  later  alibus,  ft aminibus  corolla 
aquantibus.  Viper’s  Buglofs  with  a  Angle  eredt  Stalk, 
haying  rough  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  in 
Spikes  proceeding  from  the  Side,  with  the  Stamina 
equaling  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Echium  vulgare.  C.  B. 
Common  Viper’s  Buglofs. 

2.  Echium  caule  fimplici  ereblo,  foliis  caulinis  lanceo- 
lato-linearibus  hifipidis ,  floribus  lateralibus  fpicatis  fejfilibus , 
ftaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Viper’s  Buglofs  with  a 
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fingle  ereft  Stalk,  having  rough  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  Flowers  fiting  clofe,  and  growing  in  fhort 
Spikes  on  the  Sides,  and  a  Stamina  longer  than  the  Pe¬ 
tal.  This  is  the  Lycopjis  Anglica.  Lob .  Englijh  Lycopfts. 

3.  Echium  corollis  vix  calycem  excedentibus ,  margine 
•villojis.  Hort.  Upfal.  35.  Viper’s  Buglofs,  whofe  Petals 
fcarce  exceed  the  Empalement,  and  having  hairy  Bor¬ 
ders.  This  is  the  Echium  majus  (A  afperius ,  flore  albo. 
C.  B.  P ■  25.  Great  rough  Viper’s  Buglofs,  with  a  white 
Flower. 

4.  Echium  foliis  radio alibus  lanceolatis  amplifjimis,  cau- 
linis  linearibus  hirfutis,  corollis  Jlamine  longioribus.  Vi¬ 
per’s  Buglofs  with  large  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  at  the 
Root,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  narrow  and  hairy,  and  the 
Petal  of  the  Flower  longer  than  the  Stamina.  This  is 
the  Echium  amplijfimo  folio,  Lufitanicum.  Lourn.  Portu¬ 
gal  Viper’s  Buglofs,  with  a  large  Leaf. 

5.  Echium  calycibus  frublefcentibus  diftantibus,  caule 
procumbente.  Lin.  Hort.  Upfal.  35.  Viper’s  Buglofs  with 
fruitful  Empalements  growing  at  a  Diftance,  and  a 
trailing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Echium  Creticum  latifolium 
rubrum .  C.  B.  Broad-leaved  Viper’s  Buglofs  of  Candia , 
having  a  red  Flower. 

6.  Echium  caule  ramofo ,  afpero ,  foliis  callofo-verru- 
cofis ,  JlaminibuS  corolla  longioribus.  Viper’s  Buglofs  with 
a  rough  branching  Stalk,  warted  Leaves,  and  Stamina 
longer  than  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Echium  Creticum  an- 
guftifolium  rubrum.  C.  B.  Narrow-leaved  Viper’s  Bu¬ 
glofs  of  Candia ,  having  a  red  Flower. 

7.  Echium  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  43.  Viper’s 
Buglofs  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Echium  Af- 
ricanum  fruticans,  foliis  pilofis.  Hort.  Amfl.  2.  p.  107. 
Shrubby  African  Viper’s  Buglofs,  having  hairy  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Auf- 
tria ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  and  our 
common  Viper’s  Buglofs,  which  is  the  fecond,  have 
been  confounded  by  molt  of  the  Writers  on  Botany, 
who  have  fuppofed  they  were  the  fame  Plant,  whereas 
they  are  very  different ;  for  the  Leaves  of  this  are  fhort- 
er,  and  much  broader  than  thofe  of  the  fecond ;  the 
Spikes  of  Flowers  are  much  longer,  and  the  Stamina 
of  the  Flowers  are  in  this  equal  in  Length  with  the  Pe¬ 
tal  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  fecond  Rand  out  much  be¬ 
yond  the  Petal,  which  is  an  effential  Difference. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  Lands, 
in  moft  Parts  of  England :  This  is  what  Label  titles  Ly- 
copfis  Anglica ,  and  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Echium. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  and  in  Italy ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk, 
which  is  very  hairy,  as  are  alfo  the  Leaves •,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes  on  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  fcarce  appear  above  the 
Empalements ;  fome  Plants  have  white  Flowers,  and 
others  are  purplifh  ;  the  Empalements  of  the  Flowers 
are  very  hairy,  and  cut  into  acute  Segments. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and 
Spain  ;  the  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  more  than  a  Foot 
long,  and  two  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  gradually 
leffening  to  both  Ends  ;  thefe  are  covered  with  foft 
Hairs.  The  Stalks  grow  two  Feet  high  ;  the  Flowers 
are  in  fhort  Spikes  coming  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks ; 
the  Petals  of  thefe  are  longer  than  the  Stamina. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  hath 
trailing  hairy  Stalks,  which  grow  about  a  Foot  long, 
and  put  out  feveral  Side  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  hairy  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  three  Inches  long, 
and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  on  (lender  Spikes  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  redifh  purple  Colour, 
which  turns  to  a  fine  blue  when  they  are  dried ;  thefe 
Rand  at  a  DiRance  from  each  other  on  the  Spike.  It 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  flowers  in  July  and  decays 
in  Autumn. 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  branching  Stalks,  which  grow 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  declining  toward  the  Ground; 
they  are  covered  with  Ringing  Hairs,  and  are  warted ; 
the  Leaves  are  four  Inches  long,  and  not  more  than 
half  an  Inch  broad  ;  thefe  are  pretty  much  warted,  and 
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are  hairy.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalks,  and  alfo  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  j 
they  are  of  a  redifh  pUrple  Colour,  but  not  fo  large  as 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  and  the  Stamina  of  thefe  are 
longer  than  the  Petals.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant, 
which  grows  naturally  in  Crete. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  biennial  Plants,  except  the 
fifth  and  fixth  Sorts,  which  are  annual,  and  are  the 
moR  beautiful  of  all  the  Kinds :  The  Seeds  of  thefe 
muff  be  fown  every  Year,  in  the  Places  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain ;  and  the  Plants  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin 
them  where  they  grow  too  clofe.  In  July  they  flower, 
and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  five  or  fix  Weeks  after.  The 
Seeds  of  the  other  Sorts  being  fown  in  the  Spring,  will 
the  fecond  Summer  after  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds, 
after  which  they  feldom  continue.  They  all  delight  in 
a  rubbifhy  gravelly  Soil,  and  will  grow  upon  the  Tops 
of  old  Walls  or  Buildings ;  where,  when  once  they 
have  eRablifhed  themfelves,  they  will  drop  their 
Seeds,  and  thereby  maintain  a  Succeflion  of  Plants 
without  any  Care,  and  on  thefe  Places  they  appear  very 
beautiful. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Holland , 
where  the  Plants  are  now  preferved  in  fome  curious 
Gardens.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  two  or  three 
Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  placed  alternate, 
whofe  Bafe  fits  clofe  to  the  Stalk ;  they  are  hairy,  and  of 
a  light  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  fingly 
between  the  Leaves  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they 
are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  in  Shape  much  like  thofe 
of  the  fifth  Sort.  Thefe  appear  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  about  fix  Weeks  after. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  lhould  be  fown  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth  foon  after  they  are 
ripe.  Thefe  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  till  the 
Begining  of  October,  when  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  Frame,  to  guard  them  fromFroft;  but  in 
mild  Weather,  they  fhould  be  opened  to  have  the  free 
Air,  to  prevent  the  Seeds  from  vegetating  till  the  Win¬ 
ter  is  paR  ;  for  if  the  Plants  come  up  at  that  Seafon, 
their  Stems  will  be  weak  and  full  of  Juice,  and  very 
liable  to  rot  with  Damps  ;  therefore  it  is  much  better  if 
the  Plants  do  not  come  up  till  toward  March ,  which  is 
the  ufual  Time  of  their  appearing,  when  the  Seeds  are 
not  forced  by  Warmth.  When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed  under  a  Frame  to 
forward  their  puting  out  new  Roots  ;  then  they  fhould 
be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  May  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situ¬ 
ation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  Begining  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  at  which  Time  they  muR  be  removed  into  an 
airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Sun  and  have 
free  Air  in  mild  Weather.  During  the  Winter  Seafon, 
thefe  Plants  muR  be  fparingly  watered  ;  for  as  their 
Stems  are  fucculent,  fo  much  MoiRure  will  caufe  them 
to  rot.  In  the  Summer  they  fhould  be  fet  abroad  in  a 
fheltered  Situation,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
other  Plants  from  the  fame  Country. 

EDERA  QUINQUEFOLIA.  See  Yitis. 

EDGINGS.  The  beR  and  moR  durable  Plant  for 
Edgings  in  a  Garden,  is  Box  ;  which,  if  well  planted, 
and  rightly  managed;  will  continue  in  Beauty  feveral 
Years :  The  beR  Seafon  for  planting  this,  is  either  in 
the  Autumn,  or  very  early  in  the  Spring ;  for  if  you 
plant  it  late,  and  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  hot  and  dry, 
it  will  be  very  fubjefl  to  mifcarry,  unlefs  great  Care  be 
taken  to  fupply  it  with  Water.  The  beR  Sort  for  this 
Purpofe  is  the  Dwarf  Dutch  Box. 

Thefe  Edgings  are  only  planted  upon  the  Sides  of 
Borders  next  Walks,  and  not  (as  the  Fafhion  wasiome 
Years  ago)  to  plant  the  Edgings  of  Flower  Beds,  or 
the  Edges  of  Fruit  Borders,  in  the  Middle  of  Gardens, 
unlefs  they  have  a  Gravel  Walk  between  them  ;  which 
renders  it  proper  to  preferve  the  Walks  clean,  by  keep-1 
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ing  the  Earth  of  the  Borders  from  wafhing  down  into 
the  Walks  in  hard  Rains. 

It  was  alfo  the  Pra£tice  formerly,  to  plant  Edgings 
of  divers  Sorts  of  aromatick  Herbs,  as  Thyme,  Savory, 
Hyffop,  Lavender,  Rue,  &c.  But  as  thefe  very 
foon  grow  woody,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  kept  in  due 
Compafs,  and  in  hard  Winters  they  are  often  killed  in 
Patches,  whereby  the  Edgings  are  rendered  incomplete, 
they  are  now  feldom  ufed  for  this  Purpofe. 

Some  People  make  Edgings  of  Daifies,  Thrift,  Catch- 
fly,  and  other  flowering  Plants  •,  but  thefe  alfo  require 
to  be  tranfplanted  every  Year,  in  order  to  have  them 
handfome  ;  for  they  foon  grow  out  of  form,  and  are 
fubjedt  alfo  to  decay  in  Patches ;  fo  that  there  is  not 
any  Plant  which  fo  completely  anfwers  the  Defign  as 
Dwarf  Box,  which  mult  be  prefered  to  all  others  for 
this  Purpofe. 

EFFLORESCENCE,  Lot.  the  Blowing  out  of  a 
Flower. 

To  EGERMINATE,  Lat.  to  bud  or  fpring  out. 


ELiEAGNUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  148.  Tourn.  Cor. 
53.  Tab.  489.  [from  ’Ea«A,  an  Olive,  and ’Aym  Vitex-, 
becaufe  this  Plant  hath  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Chafte 
Tree,  and  a  Fruit  like  an  Olive.]  Oleafter,  or  wild 
Olive. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  Bell-Jhaped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
which  is  quadrifid ,  rough  on  the  Outjide ,  but  coloured  with¬ 
in.  It  hath  no  Petals ,  but  four  Jhort  Stamina  which  are 
inferted  in  the  Divifions  of  the  Empalement,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  proftrate  Summits.  At  the  Bottom  is  fitu- 
ated  a  roundifh  Germen  fupporting  a  ftngle  Style ,  crowned 
by  a  fmgle  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  ob- 
tufe  oval  Fruit ,  with  a  PunClure  at  the  T op,  inclofing  one 
cbtufe  Nut. 

This 'Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  nrfh  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s,  fourth  Clafs,  entitled,  Tetrandria  Mono- 
gynia,  from  the  Flower  having  four  Stamina  and  one 
Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  El/eagnus  aculeatus ,  foliis  lance, olatis.  Prickly 
wild  Olive  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ela- 
agnus  Orientalis  latifolius,  fruClu  maximo.  Tourn .  Cor. 
Eaftern  broad-leaved  wild  Olive,  with  a  large  Fruit. 

2.  El  Magnus  inermis,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis.  Wild 
Olive  without  Thorns,  and  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Elaagnus  Orientalis  anguftifolius,  fruClu  parvo 
oliyaformi  fubdulci.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  wild  Olive, 
with  narrow  Leaves,  and  a  fmall  fweet  Olive-fhaped 
Fruit. 


3.  Ei.yEacnus  foliis  ovafis.  Prod.  Leyd.  250.  W 
Olive  with  oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Elaagnus  foliis 
tundis  maculatis.  Burnt .  PI.  Zeyl.  92.  Wild  Olive  w 
round  fpoted  Leaves. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  Dr.  Tournefort  for 
growing  naturally  in  the  Levant,  and  the  firft  I  t: 
to  be  the  common  Sort,  which  grows  naturally  in  j 
.emia,  of  which  I  faw  fome  Trees  growing  in  the  < 
^arc^en  ^ie  late  Dr.  Boerhaave  near  Leyden 
Holland.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  not  more  tf 
two  Inches  long,  and  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Ir 
broad  in  the  Middle ;  they  are  white,  and  have  a  f 
cottonny  Down  on  their  Surface  •,  at  the  Foot  Stalk 
every  Leaf,  there  comes  out  a  pretty  long  fliarpThoi 
as  the  Leaves  are  placed  alternate  on  the  Branches, 
the  Spines  come  out  on  each  Side  the  Branches,  j 
below  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  and  they  are 
ternately  longer  :  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  the  Infide 
the  Empalement  is  yellow,  and  they  have  a  ftrc 
Scent  when  fully  open. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  no  Thorns  on  the  Branch 
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ftuded,  the  Infide  of  a  pale  yellow,  having  a  very 
ftrong  Scent.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  fometimes  the 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Fruit.  This  is  the  Sort  which 
is  mod  commonly  preferved  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
young  Shoots  in  Autumn,  which  will  take  Root  in  one 
Year,  when  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  old  Trees, 
and  either  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery  for  two  or  three 
Years,  to  be  trained  up,  or  into  the  Places  where  they 
are  to  remain.  The  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  of 
thefe  T rees  is  in  the  latter  End  of  February ,  or  the  Be- 
giningof  March  ;  though  they  may  be  removed  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  provided  the  Roots  are  mulched,  to  protedb 
them  from  fevere  Froft  in  Winter.  Thefe  Plants  fhould 
be  placed  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  ftrong 
Winds,  for  they  grow  very  freely,  and  are  very  fubjeii 
to  be  fplit  down  by  the  Wind,  if  they  are  too  much 
expofed. 

Thefe  Trees  commonly  grow  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
Feet  high,  and  when  they  are  intermixed  with  other 
Trees  of  the  fame  Growth,  make  a  pretty  Diverfity  *, 
for  their  Leaves  being  of*  a  Silver  Colour,  are  eafily 
diftinguifhed  at  a  Diftance. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Ceylon,  and  in  fome 
other  Parts  of  India.  This  is  pretty  -rare  at  prefent  in 
the  Englijh  Gardens,  but  fome  Years  paft  there  were  fe- 
veral  pretty  large  Plants  of  it  growing  in  the  Garden  at 
'Hampton  Court.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem  to  the 
Height  of  eight  or  nine  Feet,  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  witffoval  fllvery  Leaves, 
which  have  feveral  irregular  Spots  of  a  dark  Colour  on 
their  Surface ;  they  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
Branches,  and  continue  all  the  Year.  The  Flowers  I 
have  not  feen,  though  fome  of  the  Trees  at  Hampton 
Court  produced  Flowers,  but  I  was  not  fo  lucky  as  to 
fee  them. 

This  Sort  requires  a  warm  Stove  to  preferve  it  in  this 
Country,  for  it  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air, 
excepting  for  a  ihort  Time  in  the  warmeft  Part  of 
Summer. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  extremely  hardy,  fo  are  not 
injured  by  the  Froft,  but  the  Trees  are  not  of  very  long 
Duration,  therefore  young  Plants  fhould  be  raifed  once 
in  three  or  four  Years,  to  preferve  the  Kinds. 

ELATERIUM.  See  Momordica. 

ELATINE.  See  Linaria. 

ELECAMPANE.  See  Inula. 

ELEPHANTOPUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  827.  Vaill. 
Ad.  Par.  1719.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  104.  [of  ’Ea itpxc,  an 
Elephant,  and  n«?,  a  Foot,]  Elephant’s  Foot ;  fo  called 
by  Monfieur  Vaillant ,  becaufe  he  fays,  the  under  Leaves 
of  the  firft  Sort  fomewhat  refemble  an  Elephant’s  Foot. 

The  Characters  are,  1 

There  are  many  Flowers  collected  together  in  one  common 
large  Involucrum  which  is  permanent,  and  each  Empale¬ 
ment  contains  four  or  five  Florets  ;  the  Florets  are  tubulous 
and  hermaphrodite ;  they  have  one  Petal ,  which  is  Tongue - 
floaped ;  the  Brim  is  narrow,  and  divided  into  five  equal 
Parts  they  have  five  very  Jhort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated 
by  cylindrical  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  is  fituated  an  oval 
Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by  two  fender 
Stigmas  •,  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  ccmpreffed 
Seed  crowned  with  Briftles,  and  fitting  on  a  Placenta  in - 
clofed  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Finnans’ s  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
with  flofculous  Flowers,  whofe  Florets  are  all  hermaphro¬ 
dite  and  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Elephantqpus  foliis  oblongis  fcabris.  Hort.  Cliff- 
390.  Elephantopus  with  oblong  rough  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Elephantopus  conyza  folio.  Vaill.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien. 
l719 •  Elephant’s  Foot  with  a  Flea-bane  Leaf. 

2.  Elephantopus  foliis  ovatis  tomentofis.  Gron.  Virg. 
90.  Elephantopus  with  oval  woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Elephantopus  helenii  folio,  purpurafcente  flore.  Houfi.  MJf. . 

5  Elephantopus 
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Elephant  opus  with  an  Elecampane  Leaf,  and  a  purplifh 
Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies ,  I 
have  received  it  from  feveral  Farts  of  America  ;  this 
fends  out  many  oblong  rough  Leaves,  which  fpread 
near  the  Ground,  between  thefe,  in  the  Spring,  arifes  a 
branching  Stalk,  little  more  than  a  Foot  high.  The 
Side  Branches  are  fhort,  and  are  generally  terminated 
by  two  Lleads  of  Flowers,  each  Landing  upon  a  fhort 
Foot  Stalk.  The  Heads  contain  a  great  Number  of 
hermaphrodite  Florets,  included  in  a  common  Involu- 
crum,  compofed  of  four  oval  Leaves,  ending  in  acute 
Points.  The  Florets  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour.  They 
appear  in  July ,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina  \ 
the  Plants  of  this  have  frequently  come  up  in  the 
Earth,  which  has  been  fent  over  from  thence  with  other 
Plants  as  Weeds  •,  this  hath  feveral  oval  woolly  Leaves, 
four  Inches  long,  and  three  Inches  broad,  growing 
from  the  Root  •,  thefe  hjfive  many  tranfverfe  Nerves, 
runing  from  the  Mid-rib  'to  the  Sides  ;  they  fpread  flat 
on  the  Ground,  and  between  thefe  arife  a  ftiff  Stalk, 
about  a  Foot  high,  which  divides  into  many  Branches, 
each  being  terminated  by  two  Flowers,  which  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  Florets,  inclofed  in  a  four-leaved  Invo- 
lucrum  ;  two  of  thefe  Leaves  are  alternately  larger  than 
the  other.  The  Involucrum  is  longer  than  the  Florets, 
ib  they  do  but  juft  appear  within  the  two  larger  Leaves  5 
the  Flowers  make  no  Appearance.  They  appear  in 
July,  but  the  Seeds  never  ripen  in  this  Country. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  an  annual 
Stalk.  If  this  is  planted  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in  the 
Winter  from  Froft,  it  may  be  preferved  feveral  Years, 
and  the  Plants  will  annually  flower  •,  but  the  fecond 
Sort  feldom  continues  longer  than  two  Years. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots 
filled  with  frelh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  then  you  fhould  let 
them  have  a  large  Share  of  frelh  Air  in  warm  Weather, 
and  they  will  require  to  be  frequently  refrelhed  with 
Water. 

ELEPHAS.  See  Rhinanthus. 

ELICHRYSUM.  See  Gnaphalium. 

ELM.  See  Ulmus. 

EMERUS.  F ourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  650.  Coronilla.  Lin. 
Gen.  Riant.  789.  [this  Name  was  given  it  by  Fheophraf- 
tus ,  and  reftored  by  Cafalpinus .]  Scorpion  Sena,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  very  Jhort  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  \ 
divided  into  five  Parts ,  which  is  permanent.  The  Flower 
is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind.  Fhe  Fails  of  the  Petals  are  much 
longer  than  the  Empalement .  Fhe  Standard  is  narrow ,  and 
jhorter  than  the  Wings ,  over  which  it  is  arched.  Fhe 
Wings  are  large  and  concave.  Fhe  Keel  is  Heart-fhaped 
and  reflexed.  Fhere  are  ten  Stamina  in  each ,  one  of  which 
fiands  feparate ,  the  other  nine  are  joined ;  thefe  are  fituated 
in  the  Standard.  In  the  Empalement  is  fituated  an  oblong 
fender  Ger  men,,  fuppor  ting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  ta¬ 
per  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  taper  cy¬ 
lindrical  Pod ,  fwelling  in  thofe  Parts  where  the  Seeds  are 
lodged ,  which  are  alfo  cylindrical. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Fourneford s  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Frees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Butterfly  Flower ,  whofe  Leaves 
are  placed  by  Pairs  along  the  Mid-rib.  Dr.  Linnaus  has 
joined  this  Genus,  and  alfo  the  Securidaca ,  of  Fourne- 
fort  to  the  Coronilla ,  but  hereby  the  Number  of  Species 
are  increafed,  and  therefore  it  is  much  better  to  keep 
them  feparate,  as  there  are  more  eflential  Differences 
between  them,  than  in  fome  of  the  other  Genera  of  this 
Clafs  which  he  has  feparated. 
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The  Species  are, 

'  1 .  Emerus  caule fruticofo , pedunculis longioribus.  Scor¬ 
pion  Sena  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  longer  Foot  Stalks 
to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Emerus.  Caefalp.  Scorpion 
Sena,  vulgo. 

2.  Emerus  foliolis  cbcordatis ,  pedunculis  brevioribus , 
caule  fruticofo.  Scorpion  Sena  with  long  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  fhorter  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers,  and  a  flirub- 
by  Stalk.  This  is  the  Emerus  minor.  Fourn.  Inf.  R.  II. 
650.  Lefler  Scorpion  Sena. 

3.  Emerus  cattle  eretto ,  herbaceo,  foliolis  multijugatis , 
floribus  fingularibus  alaribus ,  filiquis  longijfimis  ere  Bis. 
Scorpion  Sena  with  an  eredt  herbaceous  Stalk,  the 
Leaves  compofed  of  many  Pair  of  Lobes,  fingle  Flow¬ 
ers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and  very 
long  eredt  Pods.  This  is  the  Emerus  filiquis  longiffimis 
&  anguftijfimis .  Plum.  Cat.  19.  Emerus  with  very  long 
and  narrow  Pods. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Shrubs  is  very  common  in  all  the 
Nurferies  near  London  \  this  rifes  with  weak  fhrubby 
Stalks  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  nine  Feet,  dividing  in¬ 
to  many  flender  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  three  Pair  of  Lobes  (or 
fmall  Leaves)  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers 
come  out  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  two  or  three  of  thefe  Foot  Stalks  arifing  from 
the  fame  Point ;  each  of  thefe  fuftains  two,  three,  or 
four  yellow  Butterfly  Flowers ;  thefe  appear  in  May, 
and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  long  flender  Pods, 
which  are  taper,  fwelling  in  thofe  Parts  where  the  Seeds 
are  lodged,  and  hang  downward  ;  thefe  Shrubs  conti¬ 
nue  long  in  flower,  efpecially  in  cool  Seafons,  and  fre¬ 
quently  flower  again  in  Autumn,  which  renders  them 
valuable. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  with  many  fhrubby  Stalks  like 
the  firft,  but  not  more  than  half  the  Height •,  this  hath 
larger  Leaves,  which  are  of  an  oblong  Heart-fhape. 
The  Flowers  are  rather  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft, 
and  ftand  upon  fhorter  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  Differences 
hold  in  the  Plants  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds  there¬ 
fore  I  think  they  may  be  allowed  to  ftand  as  diftindt 
Species,  though  there  is  a  great  Likenefs  at  firft  Sight 
in  them. 

The  Leaves  of  thefe  Shrubs,  when  fermented  in  a 
V at,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pradtifed  with  the  Indigo 
Plants,  will  afford  a  Dye,  very  near  to  that  of  Indigo, 
but  whether  it  will  anfwer  the  fame  Purpofes,  is  not 
yet  certain,  or  whether  it  may  be  worth  cultivating  for 
that  Purpofe,  either  here  or  Abroad,  is  what  we  can¬ 
not  yet  determine ;  but  there  is  fo  great  Affinity  be¬ 
tween  thefe  Plants,  and  thofe  of  the  Indigo  in  their  ge- 
nerical  Characters ;  that  Dr.  Fournefort ,  and  feveral 
other  Botanifts,  have  ranged  them  in  the  fame  Genus. 

Thefe  Shrubs  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Seeds  (which  they  commonly  produce  in  great  Plenty) 
in  March ,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  fandy  Earth,  obferving 
to  keep  the  Bed  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  in  very  dry 
Weather  they  muft  often  refrefh  the  Bed  with  Water, 
which  fhould  be  given  carefully,,  left  the  Seeds  fhould 
be  wafhed  out  of  the  Ground  by  hafty  Watering.  When 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather,  if  they  are  watered,  it 
will  promote  their  Growth,  and  the  Michaelmas  follow¬ 
ing  (if  your  Plants  have  thriven  well)  you  may  draw 
out  the  largeft,  which  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Nur- 
fery,  at  three  Feet  Diftance  Row  from  Row,  and  one 
Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows.  This  will  give  Room  to 
thofe  Plants  which  are  left  to  grow  in  the  Seed  Bed,  in 
which  Place  they  may  remain  another  Year,  when  they 
will  alfo  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  a  Nurfery,  where  they 
fhould  be  two  Years,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out, 
where  they  are  to  remain  for  good  ;  in  doing  of  which, 
you  fhould  be  careful  in  taking  them  up,  not  to  break 
or  wound  the  Roots,  nor  fhould  they  remain  too  long 
in  the  Nurfery  before  they  are  tranfplanted,  for  they  are 
fubjedt  to  fhoot  downright  Roots,  which,  when  cut 
off,  oftentimes  proves  the  Death  of  the  Tree.  In  all 
other  Refpedts  it  muft  be  treated  like  other  flowering 
Shrubs,  among  which,  this  is  commonly  fold  at  the 

Nur- 
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Nurferies.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  tender  Branches,  which  will  take  Root  in  about  a 
Year’s  Time,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  into  a  J\  ur- 
fery,  and  managed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  leediing 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies , 
where  Plumier  firft  difcovered  it  in  the  French  Settle¬ 
ments,  but  it  was  found  growing  in  Plenty,  at  La  Vera 
Cruz ,  in  New  Spain ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ,  who  lent 
me  the  Seeds,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea 
where  the  Plants  flowered,  but  did  not  perfect  their 
Seeds,  and  the  Plants  being  annual,  the  Species  was 
lofl  here.  This  rifes  with  a  round  herbaceous  Stalk, 
three  Feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  at  each  Joint,  with 
one  long  winged  Leaf,  compofed  of  about  twenty  Pair 
of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  have  ob- 
tufe  Points,  and  are  of  a  deep  green.  The  Flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  immediate¬ 
ly  above  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaves,  branding  upon 
llender  Foot  Stalks  two  Inches  long  j  they  are  ilarger 
than  thofe  of  either  of  the  former  Sorts,  and  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flender 
comprefled  Pods,  which  are  more  than  fix  Inches  long, 
having  a  Border  on  each  Side,  and  a  Swelling  where  each 
Seed  is  lodged. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Seeds  mull  be  fown 
upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
fhading  them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
other  exotick  Plants  from  thofe  warm  Countries.  If 
thefe  Plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  Spring,  and 
kept  under  a  deep  Frame  in  a  Tan  Bed,  or  plunged 
into  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  when  they  are  grown 
too  tall  to  remain  under  common  Frames ;  they  will 
ripen  Seeds  in  England ,  for  thofe  Seeds  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  did  not  arrive  here  till  May ,  and  yet  thofe  Plants 
flowered  well'  in  Augujt ,  but  the  Autumn  coming  on 
loon  after,  prevented  their  perfecting  Seeds,  and  that 
Part  of  the  Seed  which  I  referved  till  the  next  Year, 
did  not  grow. 


EMPETRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  9 77.  Tourn.  lnft. 
R.  FI.  579.  Lab.  421.  [I'Ey.! rslpov,  of  (Vy  in,  and  zrirpix, 
Gr.  a  Rock  or  Stone,  becaufe  this  Tree  grows  in  ftony 
Places.]  Black-berried  Heath. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  different  Plants  % 
the  male  Flowers  have  a  three  pointed  Empalement,  which 
is  permanent ;  they  have  three  oblong  Petals ,  which  are 
narrow  at  their  Bafe,  and  three  long  hanging  Stamina , 
which  are  hairyy  terminated  by  Jhort  two-pointed  Summits , 
which  ft  and  ere  Cl.  The  female  Flowers  have  the  fame  Em- 
palement  and  Petals  as  the  male ,  but  no  Stamina.  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  a  depreffed  Germeny  fupporting  nine  re¬ 
flexed  fpreading  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  depreffed  round  Berry  of  one  Cell ,  inclofng  nine  Seeds 
placed  circularly. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  SeCtion 
of  Linnaus‘ s  twenty-fecOnd  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
whoie  male  and  female  Flowers  grow  on  feparate  Plant s, 
and  the  male  Flowers  have  three  Stamina.  Tournefort 
places  it  in  the  third  SeCtion  of  his  eighteenth  Clafs,  in 
which  he  ranges  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  whofe  Flowers  have 
no  Petals,  and  the  Flowers  and  Fruit  growing  on  feparate 
Plants. 


We  have  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus  in  England , 
viz. 

Empetrum  procumbens.  Hort.  Cliff.  470.  Trailing 
Berry-bearing  Heath.  1  his  is  the  Empetrum  montanuniy 
jruAi  nig 1  0.  Tourn.  Black-berried  Heath,  Crow  Berries, 
or  Crake  Berries. 


c,  ?US,]ltt  e  Shrub  §rows  wild  uPon  the  Mountains  ol 
Staffordftjire  Dcrbyjhirey  and  TorkflAre,  and  is  feldom 

propagated  m  Gardens,  unlefs  for  Variety  Sake  1  but  i! 
may  be  cultivated  in  fliady  Places,  and  will  thrive  very 

fltouldnb?  nS’  Jwh/re  the  Soil  is  The  Plana 
nould  be  P^cured  from  the  Places  where  they  grow 
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naturally,  for  the  Seeds  remain  a  Year  in  the  Ground 
before  they  vegetate,  and  afterward  are  very  flow  in 
their  Growth,  fo  they  are  not  worth  the  Trouble  of 
cultivating  from  Seeds.  If  the  Plants  are  planted  on  a 
moift  boggy  Soil  in  Autumn,  they  will  get  Roots  in  the 
Winter,  and  will  require  no  farther  Care  than  to  clear 
them  from  Weeds,  provided  they  have  a  moift  Soil 
otherwife  they  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered  • 
for  thefe  low  Shrubs  commonly  grow  upon  the  Tops  of 
wild  Mountains,  where  the  Soil  is  generally  peaty,  and 
full  of  Bogs  ;  the  Heath  Cocks  feed  much  upon  the 
Berries  of  this  Plant ;  fo  that  where-ever  there  is  Plen¬ 
ty  of  thefe  low  Shrubs,  there  are  commonly  many  of 
thefe  Fowls  to  be  found. 

EMUSCATION,  the  Clearing  a  Tree  of  Mofs,  Lai. 

ENUCLEATION,  a  Taking  out  the  Nut  or  Ker¬ 
nel  of  any  Fruit,  Lat. 

ENULA  CAMP  AN  A.  {  Bee  Inula. 

EPHEDRA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1007.  Tourn .  Inft , 
663.  Tab.  477.  Shrubby  Horfe  Tail,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  different  Plants  ;  the 
male  Flowers  are  collected  in  Katkins,  which  are  fcaly,  un¬ 
der  each  Scale  is  a  fingle  Flower  ;  thefe  have  no  Petahy  but 
feven  Staminay  which  are  joined  in  Form  of  a  Columny  and 
are  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  "  The  female  Flowers 
have  an  oval  Perianthiumy  compofed  of  five  Series  of  Leavest 
which  alternately  lie  over  the  Divifons  of  the  lower  Range ; 
thefe  have  no  Petals,  but  have  two  oval  Germen ,  fiting 
upon  the  Perianthium ,  fupporting  Jhort  Styles ,  crowned  by 
fingle  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turn  to  oval  Bei  - 
riesy  each  having  two  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eleventh  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Linnaeus’ s  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  entitled,  Dicecia 
Monadelphia ,  the  Plants  of  this  Clafs  and  Seftion  ha¬ 
ving  male  Flowers  on  different  Plants  from  the  female, 
and  their  Stamina  join  in  Form  of  a  Column. 

We  have  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus  in  the  Eng- 
liftj  Gardens,  viz. 

Ephedra  pedunculis  oppofitis ,  amentis  geminis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  465.  Shrubby  Horfe  Tail  with  oppofite  Foot 
Stalks,  and  twin  Katkins.  This  is  the  Ephedra  mari- 
tima  minor.  Tourn.  Leffer  Sea  Horfe  Tail. 

This  is  a  low  fhrubby  Plant,  which  grows  naturally 
upon  the  Rocks  by  the  Sea,  in  the  South  of  France ,  in 
Spain ,  and  Italy  it  is  alfo  preferved  in  feveral  Gardens 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  has  little  Beauty.  This 
hath  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  puts  out  a  few  fhort 
Branches,  rifing  about  two  Feet  high,  which  have  ma¬ 
ny  protuberant  Joints,  at  which  come  out  feveral  nar¬ 
row  rufhy  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Horfe  Tail,  which 
continue  green  all  the  Year,  but  the  Plants  rarely  flower 
in  this  Country. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  the  Plants 
fend  forth  in  great  Plenty,  for  the  Roots  creep  under 
Ground,  and  fend  forth  Suckers,  which  may  be  taken 
off  to  tranfplant  in  the  Spring.  They  love  a  pretty 
moift  ftrong  Soil,  and  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  or¬ 
dinary  Winters  very  well  in  the  open  Air.  Some  of 
thefe  Plants  were  formerly  preferved  in  Pots,  and  were 
houfed  in  Winter  but  by  latex  Experience  they  are 
found  to  thrive  better  in  the  full  Ground. 

EPHEMERUM.  See  Tradefcantia. 

EPIGfEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  486.  Memecylum.  Mitch. 
13.  Trailing  Arbutus. 

The  Characters  are, 

T be  Flower  hath  a  double  Empalement,  which  is  perma - ' 
nent ;  the  outer  is  compofed  of  three,  and  the  inner  of  one  Leaf, 
divided  at  the  Top  into  five  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Sal¬ 
ver  Shape ,  with  one  Petal,  having  a  cylindrical  Tube ,  which 
is  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and  hairy  within.  I  he  Brim 
is  cut  into  five  Parts,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  ten 
Jlender  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Tube ,  which  are  fixed  to 
the  Bafe  of  the  Petal ,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  Sum- . 

mits. 
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nts.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  globular  hairy  Germen , 
y  owned  by  an  obtufe  quinquejid  Stigma.  ‘The  Germen  af- 
rrward  becomes  a  depreffed ,  half  globular ,  five  cornered 
<ruit ,  having  five. Cells,  opening  with  five  Valves ,  con¬ 
fining  feveral  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfh  Section  of 
dnnaus'%  tenth  Clafs,  entitled,  Decandria  Monogynia , 
ie  Flowers  having  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus,  viz. 
Epig^ea.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  486.  Trailing  Arbutus. 
This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  to  the  Englijh  Gardens, 
t  is  a  low  Plant  with  a  trailing  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
uts  out  Roots  at  the  Joints*  and  when  in  a  proper 
oil  and  Situation,  multiplies  very  fall.  The  Stalks 
re  garnilhed  with  oblong  rough  Leaves,  which  are 
faved  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
he  End  of  the  Branches,  in  loofe  Bunches  thefe  are 
diite,  and  divided  at  the  Top  into  five  acute  Segments, 
diich  fpread  open  in  Form  of  a  Star.  It  flowers  in 
fuly,  but  doth  not  produce  Fruit  in  England. 

The  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  trailing 
italics,  which  put  out  Roots  at  the  Joints,  fo  may  be 
ut  off  from  the  old  Plant,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situa- 
ion,  and  a  moifl  Soil  ;  the  belt  Time  for  this  is  in  Au- 
umn,  that  the  Plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  the 
Ipring.  If  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will 
ie  proper  to  lay  a  few  dried  Leaves,  or  fome  fuch  light 
lovering  over  them,  which  will  prevent  their  being  in- 
ired  by  Froft,  and  after  they  are  well  rooted,  they  will 
equire  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Yeeds. 

EPILOBIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  426.  Chamanerion. 

1 ourn .  Inft.  R.  H.  302.  Lab.  157.  Willow  Flerb,  or 
rench  Willow. 

The  Char  adders  are, 

Li he  Empalemeni  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  oblong 
Anted  Leaves ,  which  are  coloured.  The  Flower  hath 
'our  bordered  Petals ,  which  fpread  open ,  and  eight  Stami- 
a,  which  are  alternately  floor  ter,  terminated  by  oval  com- 
reffed  Summits.  Below  the  Flower  is  Jituated  a  long  cylin¬ 
drical  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style ,  crowned  by  an 
btufe  quadrifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
ong  cylindrical  furrowed  Capfuls,  with  five  Cells  filled  with 
blong  Seeds  crowned  with  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  Sedition  of 
Mingus’s  eighth  Clafs,  entitled,  Obtandria  Monogynia , 
he  Flower  having  eight  Stamina  and  one  Style.  T our- 
efort  places  it  in  the  ninth  Sedition  of  his  fixth  Clafs, 
diich  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Em¬ 
blement  turns  to  a  dry  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Epilobium  foliis lanceolatis integerrimis.  Lin.  Hort. 
diff.  157.  Epilobium  with  Spear-fiiaped  Leaves,  which 
ire  entire.  This  is  the  Chamanerion  latifolium  vulgar e. 
bourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  302.  Common  broad-leaved  Willow 
rlerb,  or  French  Willow. 

2.  Epilobium  foliis  oppofitis  lanceolatis  ferratis.  Lin. 
Hort.  Cliff.  145.  Epilobium  with  oppofite  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  This  is  the 
uhamanerion  villofum ,  magno  flore  purpureo.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  303.  Hoary  Willow  Herb  with  a  large  Flow- 
:r,  commonly  called  Codlins  and  Cream. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
)f  which  grow  naturally  in  fhady  Woods,  and  moifl; 
Places,  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  where  they  are  often 
/ery  troublefome  Weeds,  therefore  are  feldom  admited 
nto  Gardens,  fo  I  lhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with 
heir  Diftindtions. 

The  firfl  Sort  here  mentioned  was  formerly  planted 
n  Gardens,  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers  *,  but  as  it 
.ifually  fpreads  far  by  the  creeping  Roots,  whereby  it 
wer-runs  all  the  neighbouring  Plants,  it  has  been  caft 
)ut  of  moft  Gardens,  but  in  fome  low  moifl  Plac  es,  or 
n  great  Shade,  if  there  was  a  Place  aftigned  for  this 
plant,  it  will  make  a  good  Appearance  when  it  is  in 
flower,  and  thefe  Flowers  are  very  proper  to  cut  for 
Bafons  to  adorn  Chimnies  in  the  Summer  Seafon.  This 
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ufually  grows  about  four  Feet  high,  with  fiender  ftiff 
Branches,  which  are  befet  with  Leaves,  refembling  thofe 
of  the  Willow,  from  whence  it  had  the  Name  of  Wil¬ 
low  Herb,  or  French  Willow.  On  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalks  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  Spikes, 
which  are  of  a  fine  Peach  Colour ;  and,  if  the  Seafon 
is  not  very  hot,  they  will  continue  near  a  Month  in 
Beauty.  This  Sort  is  found  wild  in  divers  Parts  of 
England,  but  feveral  Botanifts  have  fuppofed  it  was  on¬ 
ly  found  in  fuch  Places  where  the  Plants  had  been  caft 
out  of  Gardens  •,  however,  I  think  it  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  a  Native  of  this  Country,  fince  it  is  found  in  great 
Plenty  in  Woods  at  a  great  Diftance  from  any  Habita¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  Charlton  Foreft,  and  feveral  other 
Woods  in  Suffex.  It  is  a  great  Creeper  at  the  Root,  fo 
may  be  eafily  propagated. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  which 
is  planted  in  Gardens,  but  differs  from  it  only  in  the 
Colour  of  the  Flower  ;  hov/ever  fome  Perfons  are  fond 
of  propagating  thefe  Varieties,  for  which  Reafon  I  men¬ 
tioned  it  here. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  found  wild  by  the  Side  of  Ditches 
and  Rivers  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  this  Plant  grows 
about  three  Feet  high,  and  produces  its  Flowers  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks,  but  thefe  are  much  lefs  beautiful 
than  thofe  of  the  firfl  ;  and  the  Plant,  being  a  great 
Rambler  at  the  Root,  is  never  admited  into  Gardens. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  being  rubed,  emit  a  Scent  like 
fealded  Apples,  from  whence  fome  have  given  the 
Name  of  Codlins  and  Cream  to  this  Plant. 

EPIMEDIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  138.  Tourn.  Inft.  R. 
H.232.  Tab,  11 7.  Ran.  Meth.  Plant.  129.  Barrenwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  three-leaved  Empalement ,  which  falls 
off.  It  hath  four  obtufe  oval  Petals,  which  are  concave , 
and  fpread  open,  and  four  Nedariums  which  are  Cup- 
jhaped,  obtufe  at  the  Bottom,  and  as  large  as  the  Petals, 
It  hath  four  Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong ,  erebi ,  bilocular 
Summits.  The  oblong  Germen  is  fituated  at  the  Bottom, 
fupporting  a  fhort  Style,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  pointed  Pod,  with  one 
Cell,  opening  with  two  Valves,  inclofeng  many  oblong  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  Section  of 
Linnaeus's  fourth  Clafs,  entitled,  Tetrandria  Monogynia , 
the  Flower  having  four  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tour- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  fixth  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Crofs-ftoaped  Flower , 
whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Pod  with  one  Cell. 

This  Plant  hath  a  creeping  Root,  from  which  arife 
many  Stalks  about  nine  Inches  high,  divided  at  the  Top 
into  three,  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into  three 
fmaller  ;  upon  each  of  thefe  ftands  a  ftiff  Heart-lhaped 
Leaf,  ending  in  a  Point,  of  a  pale  green  on  the  upper 
Side,  but  grey  on  the  under.  A  little  below  the  firfl  Di- 
vifion  of  the  Stalk,  comes  out  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the 
Flowers,  which  is  near  fix  Inches  long,  dividing  into 
fmaller,  each  of  thefe  fuftaining  three  Flowers thefe 
are  compofed  of  four  Leaves,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs, 
they  are  of  a  redifti  Colour,  with  yellow  Stripes  on  the 
Border.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  arifes  the  Style, 
fituated  upon  the  Germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a 
fiender  Pod,  containing  many  oblong  Seeds.  It  flowers 
in  May,  .and  the  Leaves  decay  in  Autumn,  but  feldom 
ripens  Seeds  with  us  *  this  may  be  owing  to  its  fpread- 
ing  Roots,  which  exhauft  the  Nourifhment  from  the 
Flowers  and  Fruit,  as  is  frequently  obferved  to  be  fo  in 
many  other  Plants.  The  Roots,  if  planted  in  a  good 
Border,  fhould  be  every  Year  reduced,  fo  as  to  keep 
them  within  Bounds,  otherwife  it  will  fpread  its  Roots 
and  interfere  with  the  neighbouring  Plants. 

EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS  PLANTS  [of  1*1,  up¬ 
on,  <J>uAAov,  a  Leaf,  and  Ett Gr.  Seed,]  fuch  Plants 
as  bear  their  Seeds  on  the  Back  of  their  Leaves,  the 
fame  as  Capillaries. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  ^EQUINOCTIAL  [of  TEquus, 
equal,  and  Non,  Lat.  Night.]  A  great  and  immoveable 
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Circle  of  the  Sphere,  under  which  the  Equator  moves 

in  its  diurnal  Motion.  #  .  ,.  .. 

The  Equinoctial,  or  EquinoCtial  Line,  is  ordinarily 
confounded  with  the  Equator  ;  but  there  is  a  Difference, 
the  Equator  being  moveable,  and  the  Equinoctial  un¬ 
moveable,  and  the  Equator  drawn  about  the  convex 
Surface  of  the  Sphere  *  but  the  Equinoctial,  on  the  con¬ 
cave  Surface  of  the  Magnus  Orbis.  . 

The  EquinoCtial  is  conceived,  by  fuppofing  a  Semi¬ 
diameter  of  the  Sphere,  produced  through  a  Point  or 
the  Equator,  and  there  defcribing  a  Circle  on  the  im¬ 
moveable  Surface  of  the  Primum  Mobile ,  by  the  Rota¬ 
tion  of  the  Sphere  about  its  Axis.  _ 

Whenever  the  Sun  comes  to  this  Circle,  in  his  Pro- 
grefs  through  the  Ecliptick,  it  makes  equal  Day  and 
Night  all  round  the  Globe  ;  as  then  arifing  due  Eaft, 
and  feting  due  Weft,  which  he  never  does  at  any  other 
Times  of  the  Year. 

The  People  who  live  under  this  Circle  have  their 
Days  and  Nights  conflantly  equal ;  and  the  Sun  is  in 
their  Zenith  at  Noon,  and  calls  no  Shadow. 

EQUINOXES  are  the  Times  when  the  Sun  enters 
into  the  EquinoCtial  Points,  which  are  the  two  Points 
where' the  Equator  and  Ecliptick  interfeCl  each  other  ; 
the  one  being  in  the  firll  Point  of  Aries,  called  the  Ver¬ 
nal  Equinox  ;  and  the  other  in  the  iirffc  Point  of  Libra , 
called  the  Autumnal  Equinox. 

So  the  Equinoxes  happen  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  E- 
quinoClial  Circle,  when,  of  Confequence,  the  Days  are 
equal  to  the  Nights  throughout  the  World  ;  which  is 
the  Cafe  twice  a  Year,  viz.  about  the  21ft  of  March , 
and  the  2  2d  of  September  ■,  the  firft  of  which  is  the  Ver¬ 
nal,  and  the  fecond  the  Autumnal  Equinox. 
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fpreading  Leaves.  This  is  the  Erica  foliis  coridis ,  mul- 
tifiora.  J.  B.  Pine-leaved  Eleath  with  many  Flowers. 

3.  Erica  antheris  bicornibus  inclufis ,  corollis  ovatis  ra¬ 
ce  mojis,  foliis  ternis  glabris  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  332 
Heath  with  two  Horns  including  the'Summits,  oval 
branchy  Petals,  and  three  long  narrow  fmooth  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Erica  humilis ,  cor t ice  cinereo ,  arbuti  fore. 
C.  B.  P.  486.  Dwarf  Heath  with  an  Alh-coloured  Bark" 
and  Strawberry  Tree  Flower. 

4.  Erica  antheris  fimplicibus  inclufis ,  corollis  ovatis 
irregularibus ,  floribus  ternoracemofis ,  foliis  ternis  ciliatis . 
Losfl .  Epifl.  2.  p.  9.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  354.  Heath  with 
fingle  Summits,  oval  irregular  Petals,  triple  branching 
Flowers,  and  hairy  Leaves  placed  by  Threes. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  wild  upon  barren  uncultivated 
Places,  in  divers  Parts  of  England ;  but  notwithftand- 
ing  their  Common nefs,  yet  they  deferve  a  Place  in  fmall 
Quarters  of  humble  flowering  Shrubs,  where,  bv  the 
Beauty  and  long  Continuance  of  their  Flowers,  "tocre- 
ther  with  the  Diverfity  of  their  Leaves,  they  make  an 
agreeable  Variety. 

Thefe  are  feidom  propagated  in  Gardens,  and  fo  not 
to  be  had  from  the  Nurferies,  but  may  be  taken  up, 
with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  from  the  natural 
Places  of  their  Growth  in  Autumn,  and  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  Garden.  The  Soil  where  they  are 
planted  fhould  not  be  dunged,  nor  fhould  you  bellow 
any  other  Culture  on  them,  than  clearing  them  from 
Weeds  ;  for  the  lefs  the  Ground  is  dug,  the  better  thefe 
will  thrive ;  for  they  commonly  Ihoot  their  Roots 
near  the  Surface,  which,  in  digging,  are  fubjedl  to  be 
hurt,  whereby  the  Plant  is  often  dellroyed  ;  thefe  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  but  this  being  a  tedious 
Method,  the  other  is  much  preferable  to  it. 


EQUISETUM  [of  Equus ,  a  Horfe,  and  Seta,  a 
Briftle,  becaufe  the  Leaves  and  Branches  reprefent  the 
Brillles,  or  Hair  of  a  Horfe’s  Main  or  Tail.  It  is  by 
the  Greeks  called  "Imrupic,  of  "1^(5^,  a  Horfe,  and  O vpd, 
a  Tail ;  and  Hippofeta ,  of  and  Seta.  J  Horfe 

Tail. 

There  are  feveral  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  are 
found  in  England ,  on  the  Sides  of  Ditches,  or  in  fhady 
Woods ;  but  as  they  are  Plants  which  are  never  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens,  I  lhall  pafs  them  over  in  this  Place. 

ERANTHEMUM.  Adonis. 

ERICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  435.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H. 
602.  Lab.  3 73*  [’Eptijcn,  °f  tpcUu,  or  tplxv,  Gr.  to  break, 
becaufe  this  Plant  is  faid  to  have  the  Virtue  of  break¬ 
ing  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder.]  Heath  j  in  French ,  Bru- 
yere. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  coloured  permanent  Empalement  of 
four  oval  ere £1  Leaves.  It  hath  one  fwelling  Petal ,  which 
is  ereCl  and  quadrifid ,  and  eight  hairy  Stamina ,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  Receptacle ,  and  terminated  by  bifid  Summits. 
In  the  Bottom  isfituated  the  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting  a 
declining  Style ,  which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned 
by  a  four  cornered  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  round  Capfule ,  having  four  Cells ,  which  are  filled  with 
fmall  Seeds. 

.This  Genus  .of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnceus  s  eight  Clafs,  entitled,  OClandria  Monogynia,  the 
Flower  having  eight  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tourne- 
fort'  places  it  in  the  fourth  Section  of  his  twentieth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one 
Leaf ,  whofe  Point al  becomes  a  multicapfular  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erica  antheris  bicornibus  inclufis,  corollis  inaquali- 
bus,  campanulas  mediocribus  foliis  oppofitis  fagittatis. 

in.  Sp.  Plant.  352.  Heath  with  two  Horns  including 
the  Summits,  Bell-fhaped  unequal  Petals,  and  middling 
Arrow-pointed  Leaves  placed  oppofite.  This  is  the 
Erica  vulgaris  glabra.  C.  B.  Common  fmooth  Heath. 

2.  Erica  antheris  bifidis  fimplicibus  exfertis,  corollis 
campanulas  longioribus ,  foliis  quinis  linearibus  patentibus 
Lor .  fy.  pia„t .  355.  Heath  with  a  fingle  bifid  Summit 
Handing  out,  a  longer  Bell-lhaped  Petal,  and  five  narrow 
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ERICA  BACCIFERA.  See  Empetrum. 

ERIGERON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  855.  Senecionis,  Spi 
Dill.  Conyzella.  Dill.  Groundfel. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated  Flower ,  compofed  of  many 
hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which  form  the  Dijk ,  and  female 
half  lionets,  which  make  the  Rays  ;  thefe  are  contained  in 
one  oblong  fcaly  Empalement.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets 
are  Funnel-Jhaped,  and  cut  at  the  Top  into  five  Parts ; 
thefe  have  five  fhort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindri¬ 
cal  Summits  \  they  have  a  fmall  Germen,  crowned  with 
Down,  which  is  longer  than  the  Petal ,  Upon  the  Germen 
fits  a  fender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Down,  crowned  by  two 
oblong  Stigmas  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fmall  ob¬ 
long  Seed,  crowned  with  long  Down.  The  female  half  Flo¬ 
rets,  which  compofe  the  Rays ,  have  one  Side  of  their  Pe¬ 
tals  firetched  cut  like  a  Tongue  ;  thefe  have  no  Stamina , 
but  a  Jmall  downy  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  which 
is  hairy ,  crowned  by  two  fender  Stigmas.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  Seed  like  the  hermaphrodite  Florets. 

This  Genus  ot  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
with  a  compound  Flower ,  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and 
female  Flowers,  which  are  both  fruitful.  To  this  Genus 
Dr.  Linnaus’ s  has  added  feveral  Species  of  Conyza  and 
Afler  of  former  Botanills. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erigeron  pedunculis  unifloris  later alibus,  calycibus 
fquarrofis.  Hort.  Upfal.  258.  Groundfel  with  one  Flower 
on  a  Foot  Stalk,  which  proceeds  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalk,  and  a  rough  Empalement.  This  is  the  Conyza 
mas  Theophrafii,  major  Diof coridis,  C.  B.  P.  265.' Male 
Fleabane  of  Theophrafus ,  and  greater  Fleabane  of  Diof- 
corides. 

2.  Erigeron  pedunculis  alternis,  unifloris.  Hort.  Cliff, 
4° 7-  Groundfel  with  alternate  Foot  Stalks  having  one 
Flower.  This  is  the  Conyza  car  idea  acris.  C.  B.  P.  2  65, 
Blue  acrid  Fleabane. 

3.  Erigeron  foliis  baft  revolutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
863.  Groundfel  whofe  Leaves  are  curved  at  their  Bafe. 
This  is  the  Senecio  Bonarienfs  purpurafeens,  foliis  imis  co- 
ronopi.  Hort.  Elth.  344.  Tab.  2 57.  Purplifh  Groundfel 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  under  Leaves  like  Hartlhorn  Plan¬ 
tain. 


4.  Eri- 
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4.  Erigeron  caule fioribufque  paniculaiis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
407.  Groundfel  with  a  paniculated  Stalk  and  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Virgo,  aurea  Virginiana  annua.  Zan.  Hifi.  205. 
Annual  Virginia  Golden  Rod. 

5.  Erigeron  caule  fubbifloro ,  calyce  fubhirfuto.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  864.  Groundfel  with  two  Flowers  on  a  Stalk, 
and  hairy  Empalements.  This  is  the  Conyza  carulea 
Alpina.  C.  B.  P.  265.  Blue  Alpine  Fleabane. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  in  Italy  \  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  upright  Stalks  near  three  Feet  high,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  which  are  hairy, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk  *  they  are  placed  alternate, 
and  are  four  Inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  Middle  ; 
thefe  in  warm  Weather  fweat  out  a  clammy  Juice.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  fingle  upon  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks,  fome  arifing  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  and  o- 
thers  terminate  it ;  they  are  yellow,  and  have  an  agree¬ 
able  Odour.  They  flower  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in 
Autumn,  will  more  certainly  fucceed,  than  thofe  which 
are Town  in  the  Spring.  When  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thined  if  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept 
clean  from  Weeds  till  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  delight 
in  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  funny  Expofure.  The  fecond 
Tear  the  Plants  will  flower  and  perfect  their  Seeds,  but 
the  Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and  annually  pro¬ 
duce  their  Flowers  and  Seeds. 

The  other  four  Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  are  feldom  admited 
into  Gardens  for  Pleafure.  The  fifth  Sort  is  a  perennial 
Plant,  which  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft 
Sort,  but  fhould  have  a  fhady  Situation,  and  a  moift 
Soil. 

The  others  are  annual  Plants,  which,  if  once  admited 
into  a  Garden,  and  fuffered  to  fcatter  their  Seeds,  will 
become  very  troublefome  Weeds  there. 

ERINUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  689.  Ageratum.  L cum. 
Injl.  R.  H.  651,  Lab.  422. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  compofed  of 
five  Leaves,  which  are  equal ,  it  hath  one  Petal  which  is 
tubulous,  and  of  the  ringent  Kind,  cut  into  five  equal  Seg¬ 
ments  which  fpread  open,  three  ftanding  upward  form  the 
upper  Lip,  and  two  turn  downward.  It  hath  four  Sta¬ 
mina  fituated  within  the  Lube ,  two  of  which  are  a  little 
longer  than  the  other,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  In  the 
Bottom  of  the  Lube  is  fituated  the  oval  Germen,  fupporting 
a  fhort  Style,  crowned  by  a  Head-fhaped  Stigma.  Lhe  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule ,  covered  by  the 
Empalement,  having  two  Cells  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaus’ s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants,  whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhort  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  their  Seeds  growing  in  a  Capfule.  L our ne fort 
has  it  in  his  Appendix,  but  it  fhould  be  placed  in  his 
third  Clafs,  and  the  fifth  Sedtion,  which  contains  the 
Plants  with  an  anomalous  tubulous  Flower  of  one  Leaf. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erinus  floribus  racemofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  630.  E- 
rinus  with  branching  Flowers.  This  is  the  Ageratum 
ferratum ,  Alpinum,  glabrum,  fiore  purpurafcente.  Lourn. 
Infi.  R.  H.  651.  Smooth  (awed  Alpine  Ageratum,  having 
a  purplifh  Flower. 

2.  Erinus  tomentofus,  caulibus  procumbentibus, floribus 
feffilibus  axillaribus.  Woolly  Erinus  with  trailing  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to  their  Sides.  This  is  the 
Ageratum  Americanum  procumbens ,  gnaphalii  facie ,  flori¬ 
bus  ad  foliorum  nodos.  Trailing  American  Ageratum  with 
the  Appearance  of  Cudweed,  and  Flowers  growing  at 
the  Knots  of  the  Leaves. 

3.  Erinus  caule  ere  Vo,  foliis  lanccolatis  oppofitis,  flo¬ 
ribus  laxe  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Erinus  with  an  upright 
Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes,  terminating  the  Stalks. 
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I  his  is  the  Ageratum  Americanum  ereCfum  fpicattm,  fiore 
purpureo.  FLoujl.  Mff.  Upright  American  Ageratum  with 
Spikes  of  purple  Flowers. 

4.  Erinus  caule  ereCt  0  fruticofo,  foliis  cvato-lanceola- 
tis  fern  alts,  alternis,  floribus  axillaribus.  Erinus  with  a 
fhrubby  eredt  Stalk,  oval  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves, 
placed  alternate,  and  Flowers  on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk! 
This  is  the  Ageratum  frutefcens ,  foliis  dentatis  latioribus , 
villofum.  Ho uft .  Mff.  Shrubby  hoary  American  Agera¬ 
tum  with  broad  indented  Leaves. 

5.  Erinus  caule  ramofo  procumbent e,  foliis  ovatis  fer- 
ratis  glabris  oppofitis ,  floribus  verticillatis.  Erinus  with  a 
branching  trailing  Stalk,  oval,  fmooth,  fawed  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls  round 
the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ageratum  Americanum  procum¬ 
bens, foliis  fubrotundis  J err atis  glabris.  Houft.Mff.  Trail¬ 
ing  American  Ageratum  with  roundifh,  fmooth,  fawed 
Leaves. 

6.  Erinus  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  ovatis  gla¬ 
bris,  floribus  fingulis  alaribus,  pedunculis  longioribus .  Eri¬ 
nus  with  trailing  Stalks,  oval  fmooth  Leaves,  and  fin¬ 
gle  Flowers  on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  having  longer 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ageratum  Americanum ,  pro¬ 
cumbens,  glabrum,  floribus  luteis ,  longis  pediculis  injidenti- 
bus.  Houjl,  Mff.  Smooth  trailing  American  Ageratum , 
with  yellow  Flowers  fiting  upon  long  Foot  Stalks. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and 
Helvetian  Mountains  ;  this  is  a  very  low  Plant,  whofe 
Leaves  lie  clofe  to  the  Ground,  growing  in  clofe  Tufts ; 
they  are  about  Halt  an  Inch  long,  and  one  Eighth  of 
an  Inch  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  dark 
green  ;  between  thefe  arife  the  Flower  Stalk,  which  is 
fcarce  two  Inches  high,  fupporting  a  loofe  Bunch  of 
purple  Flowers,  which  ftand  eredt.  Thefe  appear  in 
May,  and  fometimes  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  Seeds  in 
July.  * 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  the  befl 
Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn  ;  they  muft  have  a  fhady  Si¬ 
tuation,  and  a  loamy  Soil  without  Dung,  for  in  rich 
Earth  thefe  Plants  are  very  fubjed  to  rot? 

The  fecond  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun , 
from  La  V era  Cruz ,  where  he  found  it  growing  natu¬ 
rally  ;  this  fends  out  feveral  trailing  Stalks,  about  fix 
Inches  long,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  fmall  o- 
val  Leaves,  placed  on  every  Side  ;  they  are  very  white 
and  woolly,  and  at  the  Joints  juft  above  the  Leaves, 
come  out  the  Flowers,  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks ; 
thefe  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  Capfules, 
having  two  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  •,  this  Plant 
has  great  Refemblance  at  a  Diftance  to  the  Sea  Cud¬ 
weed. 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Houfioun ,  in 
the  fame  Country  with  the  former ;  this  hath  an  up¬ 
right  Stalk  two  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  toward  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk  is  produced  two  fmaller  Branches  placed  oppofite, 
which  ftand  eredt,  and  thefe,  as  alfo  the  middle  Stalk, 
are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  purple  Flowers,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  Seed  Vefiels  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  four 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fmall  Branches,  which 
are  hairy  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  placed 
alternate,  and  have  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  fometimes 
fingle,  at  other  Times  two  or  three  at  a  Joint,  fiting 
pretty  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  they  are  white,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  round  Seed  Vefiels,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  fifth  Sort  fends  out  many  trailing  fmooth  Stalks, 
which  branch  out  very  much  on  every  Side  ;  they  grow 
about  feven  or  eight  Inches  long,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  fmall  oval  Leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  Whorls,  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
they  are  white,  and  make  but  little  Appearance  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  round  Capfules  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  fixth  Sort  fends  out  feveral  trailing  Stalks  about 
fix  Inches  long,whichdivideintomany  fmallerBranches ; 
thefe  are  garniihed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves,  ftanding  op¬ 
pofite.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of 

the 
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the  Stalk,  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  ftand  on 
long  (lender  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 

Seed  Vefiels  filled  with  fmall  Seeds, 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  perennial  fhrubby  Plant,  wntcn 
will  continue  feveral  Years,  if  kept  in  a  warm  Stpve  ; 
but  the  fecond,  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  Sorts  are  annua  , 
decaying  loon  after  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  Bed,  where  fometimes  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  five  or  fix  Weeks;;  and  at  other  Times  the 
Seeds  do  not  vegetate  till  the  following  Spring  ;  this 
happens  frequently  when  the  Seeds  have  been  kept  long 
after  they  were  gathered.  When  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fepaiate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  not  too  rich  with  Dung, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ; 
when  they  have  taken  new  Root,  they  fhould  be  treated 
in  the  fame  Way  as  other  Plants  from  thofe  Countries, 
by  admiting  proper  Air  to  tnem  at  all  Times  when  the 
Weather  is  warm,  and  frequently  refrefhing  them  with 
Water  ;  with  this  Management  the  annual  Sorts  will 
flower  in  July  and  Auguft ,  and  frequently  ripen  their 
Seeds  in  Autumn,  if  the  Plants  are  brought  forward 
early  in  the  Spring,  otherwife  the  Winter  will  come  on 
before  their  Seeds  ripen. 

The  fhrubby  Kind  muff  be  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove 
in  Autumn,  and  during  the  Winter  the  Plants  fhould 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft  not  be 
given  them  in  large  Quantities,  nor  too  often  repeated 
in  cold  Weather,  for  Moifture  will  then  deftroy  them  ; 
the  fecond  Year  the  Plants  will  flower  and  perfect  their 
Seeds. 


ERIOCEPHALUS.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  no.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  890. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  radiated  Flower,  comp  of ed  of  female  half  Flo¬ 
rets,  which  form  the  Rays  and  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which 
form  the  Dijk  ;  thefe  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  Em- 
palement.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  Funnel-fhaped , 
and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim ,  which  fpread  open  ; 
thefe  have  five  fhort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindri¬ 
cal  Summits ;  they  have  a  fmall  naked  Germen ,  fupporting 
a  fingle  Style ,  crowned  by  a  pointed  Stigma ,  thefe  are  bar¬ 
ren.  The  female  Flowers  have  their  Petals  flretched  out 
on  one  Side  like  a  Tongue ,  which  is  divided  at  the  End  in¬ 
to  three  fmall  Lobes  ;  thefe  have  no  Stamina ,  but  an  oval 
naked  Germen ,  with  a  fingle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  inflexed 
Stigma  ;  thefe  have  one  naked  Seed  fiting  on  the  naked  plain 
Receptacle. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus's  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  with  compound  Flowers ,  whofe  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets  are  barren ,  and  the  female  half  Florets  are  fruitful. 

We  have  but  one  Specie  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Eriocephalus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  926.  We  have  no 
proper  Title  for  this  in  Englijh.  This  is  the  Eriocepha¬ 
lus  fempervirens, foliis  fafciculatis  &  digitalis.  Hort.  Elth. 
132.  Evergreen  Eriocephalus  with  fingered  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  in  Bunches. 

This  Plant  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  from 
three  to  four  Feet  high,  puting  out  many  Side  Branches 
the  whole  Length  •,  thefe  are  clofely  garnifhed  with 
white  woolly  Leaves,  which  come  out  in  Clufters  ;  fome 
of  thefe  are  taper  and  entire,  others  are  divided  into 
three  or  five  Parts,  which  fpread  open  like  a  Hand  ; 
they  have  a  ftrong  Smell  when  bruifed,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  Lavender  Cotton,  but  not  quite  fo  rank. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Branches,  (landing  eredt,  they  are  tubu- 
lous.  The  female  Florets  which  compofe  the  Rays, 
form  a  Hollow,  in  the  Middle  of  which  the  herma¬ 
phrodite  Flowers  are  fituated  which  form  the  Difk. 
The  Border  is  white,  with  a  little  redifh  Caft  on  the  In- 
hde,  and  the  Difk  is  of  a  purplifh  Colour.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  appear  in  Autumn,  but  are  not  fucceeded  bv  Seeds 
m  this  Country.  * 

1  his  Plant  is  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  may  be 
Planted  any  Time  from  May ,  to  the  Middle  of  Auguft , 
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for  if  they  are  planted  later  in  the  Seafon,  there  will 
not  be  Time  for  them  to  get  good  Root  before  the  Win¬ 
ter  ;  thefe  Cutings  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots  fill¬ 
ed  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the 
Sun  till  they  have  taken  Root  *,  thefe  muft  be  refrefhed 
with  Water  two  or  three  Times  a  Week,  but  they  fhould 
not  have  too  much  at  each  Time,  for  much  Moifture 
is  very  hurtful  to  thefe  Plants.  When  the  Cutings 
have  taken  Root,  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to 
the  open  Air,  to  prevent  their  Shoots  from  being  drawn 
up  weak  ;  afterward  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
open  Air,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  October ,  when  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  that  they  may  have  as 
much  Sun  as  poflible,  and  enjoy  the  free  Air  in  mild 
Weather,  but  fecured  from  Froft  and  damp  Air,  either 
of  which  will  foon  deftroy  them.  During  the  Winter 
they  muft  be  fparingly  watered,  for  the  Reafon  before 
given  ;  but,  in  the  Summer,  when  the  Plants  are  placed 
in  the  open  Air,  they  will  require  to  be  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  Water  in  hot  Weather. 

Thefe  Plants  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  fo 
they  add  to  the  Variety  of  Exoticks  in  the  Winter  Sea¬ 
fon. 

ERUCA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  226,  Tab.  111.  Braf- 
fica.  Lin.  Gen.  734.  Rocket ;  in  French ,  Roquette. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fiompofed  of  four  ob¬ 
long  Leaves ,  which  ftand  ereCt ,  forming  a  T ube.  The 
Flower  hath  four  oblong  Petals ,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs, 
which  are  rounded  at  their  Ends ,  where  they  are  broad, 
but  narrow  at  their  Safe ,  and  are  much  longer  than  the 
Empalement .  It  hath  fix  Stamina ,  four  of  which  are  a 
little  longer  than  the  Empalement ;  the  other  two  are  foorter, 
terminated  by  acute  Summits.  It  hath  an  oblong  taper  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  fhort  Style,  crowned  by  an  cbtufe  bifid. 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  taper -cornered 
Pod  with  two  Cells ,  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds.. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedlion 
of  TotirneforP s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Crofs  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Pod  with 
two  Cells ;  and  in  the  fecond  Section  of  Linnwus' s  fifteenth 
Clafs,  which  contains  the  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have 
four  long  and  two  fhort  Stamina ,  and  their  Seeds  contained 
in  Pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Eruca  foliis  pinnato-laciniatis,  laciniis  exterioribus 
majoribus.  Rocket  with  Wing-fhaped  jaged  Leaves, 
whofe  outer  Segments  are  the  largeft.  This  is  the  Eruca 
fativa  major  annua,  flore  albo  Jlriato.  J.  B.  2.  859. 
Greater  Garden  annual  Rocket  with  a  white  ftriped 
Flower. 

2.  Eruca  foliis  lanceolatis ,  pinnato-dentatis ,  caule 
nudo  fmplici.  Rocket  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  indented,  and  a  naked  fingle  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Eruca  bellidis  folio.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  231.  Rocket  with  a 
Daify  Leaf. 

3.  Eruca  foliis  pinnatis  glabris,  caule  ramofo,  floribus 
terminalibus.  Rocket  with  winged  fmooth  Leaves,  a 
branching  Stalk  terminated  by  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Eruca  tenuifolia  perennis,  flore  luteo.  J.  B.  2.  861.  Nar¬ 
row-leaved  perennial  Rocket  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

4.  Eruca  foliis  dentato-pinnatifidis  kirfutis,  caule  hif- 
pido,  fliquis  Levibus.  Rocket  with  indented,  Wing- 
pointed,  hairy  Leaves,  a  rough  Stalk,  and  fmooth  Pods. 
This  is  the  Eruca  fylveftris,  major,  lutea,  caule  afpero. 
C.  B.  P.  98.  Greater  wild  Saffron-coloured  Rocket 
with  a  rough  Stalk. 

5.  Eruca  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  pinnatifi-' 
dis.  Prod.  Leyd.  342.  Rocket  with  winged  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped,  and  Wing-pointed.  This 
is  the  Eruca  Tanacetifolia.  H.  R.  Par.  Rocket  with  a 
Tanfy  Leaf. 

6.  Eruca  foliis  ftnuato-pinnatis ,  fefftlibus,  caule  ra¬ 
mofo.  Rocket  with  Wing-fhaped  finuated  Leaves,  fit¬ 
ing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  are  branching.  This  is 
the  Eruca  fcula  Bur f a  paft  oris  folio.  C.  B.  P.  98.  Sicilian 
Rocket  with  a  Shepherd’s  Purfe  Leaf. 
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The  firft  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  was  formerly 
much  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  as  a  Sallad  Herb,  but 
at  prefent  is  little  known  here,  for  it  has  been  long  re¬ 
eled  on  the  Account  of  its  ftrong  ungrateful  Smell, 
[t  {lands  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plants,  but  at  prefent 
is  feldom  ufed,  though  it  is  reckoned  a  Provocative  and 
a  good- Diuretick.  If  it  is  propagated  for  Sallads,  the 
Seeds  fliould  be  fown  in  Drills,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
is  ufually  pradlifed  for  other  fmall  Sallad  Herbs for 
it  muft  be  eaten  young,  otherwife  it  will  be  too  ftrong 
for  moft  Palates.  The  Winter  and  Spring  Seafons  are 
the  Times  when  this  Herb  is  ufed,  for  when  it  is  fown 
in  the  Summer,  the  Plants  foon  run  up  to  Seed,  and 
are  then  too  rank.  Where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  Seed, 
which  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  March ,  on  an  open  Spot  of  Ground  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  have  put  out  four  Leaves,  the  Ground 
{hould  be  hoed  to  deltroy  the  Weeds,  and  the  Plants 
muft  be  thined,  fo  as  to  leave  them  three  or  four  Inches 
afunder;  and  in  about  five  Weeks  after,  the  Ground 
fhould  be  a  fecond  Time  hoed  to  deftroy  the  Weeds, 
which,  if  well  performed,  will  prevent  them  from 
growing  to  injure  the  Plants,  till  the  Seeds  are  ripe; 
when  the  Plants  fhould  be  drawn  up,  and  fpread  upon 
Cloths  in  the  Sun  for  two  or  three  Days  to  dry,  then 
the  Seeds  may  be  beaten  out  of  the  Pods,  and  put  up 
for  Ufe. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy ,  where  it  is  often  eaten  as  a  Sallad 
Herb;  this  hath  many  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  arifing 
from  the  Root,  which  are  four  or  five  Inches  long,  and 
one  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  regularly  indented  on 
their  Edges,  and  fpread  on  the  Ground  ;  the  Stalks  are 
fingle,  and  rife  about  a  Foot  high ;  they  are  naked, 
feldom  having  more  than  one  Leaf,  which  is  fitpated  at 
the  Bottom ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  on 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Pods 
two  Inches  long,  having  two  Cells,  filled  with  fmall 
round  Seeds.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Parity  and  in 
many  other  Parts  of  Europe  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are 
narrow,  and  regularly  divided  like  a  winged  Leaf ;  the 
Stalks  branch  out  upward,  and  are  terminated  by  loofe 
Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
and  an  annual  Stalk. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  old  Walls  and 
Buildings  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  where  it  continues 
flowering  all  the  Summer,  but  is  rarely  admited  into 
Gardens.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine,  for  which 
Reafon  I  have  here  mentioned  it. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Turing  from 
whence  I  received  it.  This  hath  fine  divided  Leaves, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Tanfey,  but  are  of  a  hoary 
green  Colour  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
which  are  fully  garnilhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Form,  but  gradually  diminifh  in  their  Size  upward  ; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Clufters  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  (lender  taper  Pods  two  Inches 
long,  which  contain  two  Rows  of  fmall  round  Seeds. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  many  oblong  Leaves,  which 
are  fmooth  and  regularly  finuated  on  their  Sides,  in 
Form  of  a  winged  Leaf ;  they  are  five  or  fix  Inches 
long,  nd  one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  light  green, 
having  a'hot  biting  Tafte  ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot 
high.,  they  are  ftrong,  and  divide  into  feveral  Branches ; 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  a  fingle  Leaf  at  each  Joint, 
fhaped  like  thofe  below,  but  fmaller.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
thefe  are  white,  and  near  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  Rocket,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods  three 
inches  long,  containing  two  Rows  of  round  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  fome  Gardens  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety,  therefore  they  are  here  mentioned ; 
and  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  cultivate  them,  may  do  it 
by  fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  an 
open  Situation;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  other  Culture  but  to,  thin  them,  and 
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keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  They  flower  in  June  and 
July ,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  Augiift. 

ERUCAGO.  See  Bunias.' 

ERVUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  784.  Tourn.  Infl;  R.  H. 
398.  Tab.  221.  Bitter  Vetch. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  divided  into  five  equal 
Parts ,  which  end  in  acute  Points  ;  the  Flower  is  of  the 
Butterfly  Kind ,  having  a  large  roundiflo  plain  Standards 
two  obtufe  Wings  half  the  Length  of  the  Standard ,  and  a 
fhorter  Keel  which  is  pointed.  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  nine 
joined ,  and  one  J landing  feparate$  terminated  by  fingle  Sum¬ 
mits.  It  hath  an  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  a  rifing  Style, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  taper  Pod ,  jointed  between  each  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Se&ion 
of  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
P lants  with  a  Butterfly  Flower ,  with  ten  Stamina  fepa- 
rated  in  two  Bodies.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fecond 
Sedtion  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  where  he  places  the  Herbs 
with  a  Butterfly  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  changes  to  a  long 
Pod  with  one  Cell.  To  this  Genus  Dr.  Linnaeus  has 
joined  the  Lens  of  Tournefort ,  and  fome  Species  of  Vi¬ 
da.  The  Difference  which  he  makes  between  Vida  and 
Ervum  is  only  in  their  Stigmas,  that  of  Vida  having  an 
obtufe  Stigma,  bearded  on  the  under  Side,  and  that  of 
the  Ervum  is  fmooth. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ervum  ger minibus  imdalo-plicatis.  Hort.  Upfah 
224.  Ervum  whofe  Germens  are  waved  and  folded.  This 
is  the  Ervum  verttm.  Camer.  Hort.  The  true  Bitter 
Vetch. 

2.  Ervum  feminibus  compreflis  convexis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
738.  Ervum  with  compreffed  Seeds  which  are  convex. 
This  is  the  Lens  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  34 6.  Common  Lentils. 

3.  Ervum  pedunculis  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  738. 
Ervum  with  one  Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Lens  monant  ho  s.  H.L.%60.  One  flowered  Lentil. 

4.  Ervum  pedUnculis  fubbifloris ,  feminibus  glbbofis  qua * 
ternis.  Flor.  Suec.  606.  Ervum  with  two  Flowers  on 
each  Foot  Stalk,  and  four  globular  Seeds  in  each  Pod. 
This  is  the  Vicia  fegetum  fingularibus  Jiliquis  glabriSi 
C.  B.  P.  345.  Corn  Vetch  with  fingle  fmooth  Pods; 

5.  Ervum  pedunculis  multifloris ,  feminibus globofls  bi- 
nis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  738.  Ervum  having  many  Flowers 
on  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  two  globular  Seeds  in  each  Pod. 
This  is  the  Vicia  fegetum ,  cum  Jiliquis  plurimis  hirfutis . 
C.  B.  P.  345.  Corn  Vetch  having  many  hairy  Pods. 

The  firft  Sort-  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain :  it 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  angular  weak 
Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garniftied  at  each  Joint 
with  one  winged  Leaf,  compofed  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
Pair  of  Lobes,  very  like  thofe  of  the  Vetch,  but  nar¬ 
rower  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks  on  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long,  each  fuftaining  two 
pale  coloured  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
Pods,  a  little  compreffed,  each  having  three  or  four 
round  Seeds ;  the  Pods  fwell  at  the  Place  where  each 
Seed  is  lodged,  fo  that  it  is  called  a  jointed  Pod  by 
many.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  ground  to  Flour,  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine ;  and  the  green  Herb  is 
ufed  for  feeding  of  Cattle  in  fome  Countries,  but  it  is 
not  worth  cultivating  for  that  Purpofe  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  the  common  Lentil,  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  either  as  Fodder  for 
Cattle,  or  for  the  Seeds,  which  are  frequently  ufed  for 
meagre  Soops.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  and  is 
one  of  the  lead  of  the  Pulfe  Kind,  which  is  cultivated : 
This  rifes  with  weak  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
garnilhed  with  winged  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  compofed 
of  feveral  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes,  terminated  by  a  Ten¬ 
dril  or  Ciafper,  which  faftens  to  any  neighbouring. 
Plant,  and  is  thereby  fupported  ;  the  Flowers  come  out 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  three  or  four 
(landing  upon  a  Foot  Stalk ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
(hort  flat  Pods,  containing  two  or  three  Seeds,  which 
are  flat,  round,  and  a  little  convex  in  the  Middle.  The 

§  L  Flowers 
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Flowers  appear  In  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 7U^‘ 
The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  commonly  fown  in  March, 
where  the  Land  is  dry,  but  in  moift  Ground,  the  be 
Time  is  in  April.  The  ufual  Quantity  of  Seed  allowed 
to  an  Acre  of  Land,  is  from  one  Bufhel  and  a  Hair  to 
two  Bulhels.  If  thefe  are  fown  in  Drills  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  Peas,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  when 
they  are  fown  in  broad  Call :  T.  he  Drills  fhould  be  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  afunder,  to  allow  Room  for  the  Dutc. 
Hoe  to  clean  the  Ground  between  them-,  for  ir  the 
Weeds  are  permited  to  grow  among  them,  they  will  get 
above  the  Lentils  and  ftarve  them.  The  Seecis  or  the  e 
will  ripen  in  July,  when  the  Plants  fhould  be  cut  and 
dried,  and  afterward  the  Seeds  fhould  be  threfhed  out 
for  Ufe. 

The  Seeds  of  Lentils  are  frequently  the  common 
Food  of  the  poorer  Sort  of  People  in  fome  or  the  Iflands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  other  warm  Countries,  when 
they  can  meet  with  no  better  Fare  ;  for  thefe  they  loath, 
when  they  have  better  Food,  from  whence  came  the 
Proverb,  Dives  faltus  jam  difiit  gaudere  lent e  ;  which  is 
applied  to  thofe  who  fpurn  at  thofe  I  hings  in  eafy  Cii- 
cumitances,  which  they  were  glad  of  in  a  low  Condition. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Lentil  which  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  of  late  Years  in  England,  by  the  Title  of  French 
Lentil.  This  is  the  Lens  major  of  Cafpar  Bauhin,  and 
is  undoubtedly  a  different  Species  from  the  common, 
being  twice  the  Size,  both  in  Plant  and  Seed,  and  con- 
ftantly  produces  the  fame  from  Seeds,  though  they  do 
not  differ  much  in  their  Characters,  but  this  is  much 
better  worth  cultivating  than  the  other.  This  Pulfe  is 
frequently  called  Tills  in  many  Parts  of  England. 

The  third  Sort  is  very  like  the  common  Lentil,  but 
differs  from  it,  in  having  but  one  Flower  on  each  Foot 
Stalk,  whereas  the  other  has  three  or  four,  but  in  other 
Refpeds  is  the  fame,  fo  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame 
Manner. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  are  ffnall  annual  Vetches, 
which  grow  naturally  among  the  Wheat  and  Rye  in 
many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  are  not  admited  into  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  they  are  only  mentioned  here  as  "Weeds,  which 
may  be  eafily  rooted  out  of  the  Fields,  if  they  are  cut 
up  wheri  they  begin  to  flower,  and  not  permited  to 
ripen  their  Seeds;  for  as  they  have  annual  Roots,  fo  if 
they  do  not  fcatter  their  Seeds,  they  may  be  foon 
destroyed. 

ERVUM  ORIENTATE.'  SwSophora. 

ERYNGIUM,  Un.  Gen.  Plant.  287.  Fourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  327.  Fab.  173.  Sea  Plolly  or  .Eryngo. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  many  J, mall  Flowers  fiting  upon  one  common  coni¬ 
cal  Receptacle,  whofe  Involucrum  is  compofed  of  feveral 
plain  Leaves ;  the  Flowers  have  a  five  leaved  ercdi  Em- 
palement ,  coloured  on  the  upper  Part ,  fiting  upon  the  Ger- 
tnen  ;  thefe  form  a  roundifh  general  Umbel ,  which  is  uni¬ 
form.  Fhe  Flowers  have  five  oblong  Petals ,  which  are 
turned  inward  at  Fop  and  Bottom,  and  five  ereti  hairy  Sta¬ 
mina,  ftanding  above  the  Flowers,  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits ;  under  the  Empalement  is  fituated  a  prickly  Ger- 
men,  J'upporting  two  J lender  Styles,  crowned  by  fingle  Stig¬ 
mas.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Fruit  divided 
in  two  Parts,  each  having  one  oblong  taper  Seed. 

his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section  of 
Linnaus’ s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  Fournefort 
places  it  in  the  ninth  Sedion  of  his  feventh  Clafs,  which 
contains  the  Flerbs  with  umbellated  Flowers  collected  in 
globular  Pleads. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Eryngiu m  foliis  radicalibus  fubrotundis  plicatis fpi- 
nofis ,  capitulis  pedunculatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  87.  Sea  Holly 
whofe  lower  Leaves  are  folded,  roundifh,  and  prickly, 
and  Flower  Heads  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Eryngium  maritimum.  C.  B.  386.  Sea  Holly,  or  Eryngo. 

2.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  pinna t is  tripartitis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  87.  Sea  Holly,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are 
winged  and  tripartite.  This  is  the  Eryngium  vulgar e. 
C.  B,  386.  Common  Eryhgo. 
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3.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  ovalibus  planis  crena- 
tis ,  capitulis  pedunculatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  87.  Sea  Holly 
whofe  lower  Leaves  are  plain,  oval,  and  crenated,  with 
Flower  Heads  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Eryn¬ 
gium  latifolium  planum.  C.  B.  38  6.  Broad  leaved  plain 
Eryngo. 

4.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  digitato-multifidis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  233.  Eryngo  whofe  lower  Leaves  are 
fingered,  and  end  in  many  Points.  This  is  the  Eryn¬ 
gium  montanum  amethyfiinum.  C.  B.  386.  Purple  Vio¬ 
let-coloured  Mountain  Eryngo. 

5.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  rotundato-multifidis , 
capitulis  pedunculatis.  Eryngo  whofe  lower  Leaves  are 
roundifh  and  multifid,  and  having  Foot  Stalks  to  the 
Heads  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Eryngium  Alpinum  ame¬ 
thyfiinum,  capitulo  majore  pallefcente.  Fourn.  Alpine  Eryn¬ 
go  with  a  large  pale  coloured  Head. 

6.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  pinnatis,  ferrato-fpi- 
nojis ,  foliolis  trifidis.  Eryngo  whofe  lower  Leaves  are 
winged,  fpiny  and  indented,  and  the  fmaller  ones  tri¬ 
fid.  This  is  the  Eryngium  Orientale ,  foliis  trifidis.  F. 
Cor.  Oriental  Eryngo  with  trifid  Leaves. 

7.  Eryngium  foliis  gladiatis  ferrato-fpinofis,  florali- 
bus  indjvifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  232.  Eryngo  with  Sword- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  fpiny  and  indented,  and  the 
upper  ones  entire.  This  is  the  Eryngium  foliis  gladiola- 
tis  utrinque  lax'e  ferratis,  denticulis  Jubulatis.  Lin.  Hort . 
Cliff.  American  Sea  Holly  with  Leaves  like  the  Aloe, 
lightly  fawed,  commonly  called  Rattlefnake  Weed  in 
America. 

8.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  oblongis  incifis,  caule 
dichotomo ,  capitulis  feffilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  87.  Eryngo  . 
with  oblong  lower  Leaves  which  are  cut,  a  Stalk  di¬ 
vided  by  Pairs,  and  Pleads  fiting  clofe.  This  is  the 
Eryngium  planum  minus.  C.  B.  P.  Leffer  plain  Eryngo. 

9.  Eryngium  foliis  radicalibus  cordatis  oblongis,  cau- 
linis  pinnatifidis,  capitulo  fubcylindrico.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
233.  Eryngo  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  lower  Leaves, 
thofe  upon  the  Stalks  Wing-pointed,  and  cylindrical 
Heads.  This  is  the  Eryngium  Alpinum  caruleum,  capi¬ 
tulis  dipfaci.  C.  B.  P.  Blue  Alpine  Eryngo,  with  Heads 
like  the  Teafel. 

10.  Eryngium  foliis  gladiatis  ferrato-fpinofis,  flora- 
lib  us  mitltifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  232.  Eryngo  with  Sword- 
fhaped  Leaves  having  fpiny  Saws,  the  upper  Leaves  end¬ 
ing  in  many  Points.  This  is  the  Eryngium  foliis  angufiis 
ferratis  fcetidum.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  127.  Stinking  Eryn¬ 
go  having  narrow  fawed  Leaves,  commonly  called 
P'everweed. 

The  firfl:  of  thefe  Species  grows  in  great  Plenty  on 
the  fandy  and  gravelly  Shores  in  divers  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Roots  of  which  are  candied,  and Tent  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  medicinal  Ufe,  and  is  the  true  Eryngo.  This 
hath  creeping  Roots,  which  run  deep  into  the  Ground ; 
the  Leaves  are  roundifh,  ftiff,  and  of  a  grey  Colour,  fet 
with  fharp  Spines  on  the  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife  a 
Foot  high,  and  divide  upward  into  two  or  three  ;  they 
are  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  Leaves 
of  the  fame  Form  as  the  lower,  but  fmaller,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bale ;  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  come  out  the  Flowers  in  roundifh  prickly 
Heads ;  under  each  is  fituated  a  Range  of  narrow,  ftiff, 
prickly  Leaves,  fpreading  like  the  Rays  of  a  Star ;  the 
Flowers  are  of  a  whitilh  blue  Colour.  They  appear  in 
July,  and  the  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  will  grow  in  a  Garden,  if  the  Roots  are 
planted  in  a  gravelly  Soil,  and  produce  their  Flowers 
annually ;  but  the  Roots  will  not  grow  near  fo  large 
or  fiefhy,  as  thofe  which  grow  on  the  Sea  Shore,  where 
they  are  flowed  with  Salt  Water.  The  beft  Time  to 
tranfplant  the  Roots,  is  in  Autumn,  when  their  Leaves 
decay ;  the  young  Roots  are  much  better  to  remove 
than  the  old,  becaule  they  are  furnilhed  with  Fibres, 
fo  will  readily  take  Root :  When  thefe  are  fixed  in  the 
Ground,  they  fhould  remain  unremoved  ;  and  if  they 
are  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  it  is  all  the  Culture  they 
will  require. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England ,  where  it  is  a  very  troublelome  Weed  ;  for  the 
Roots  run  deep  into  the  Ground,  fo  are  not  eafily  de- 
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ftroyed  by  the  Plough  ;  and  they  fpread  and  multiply 
greatly  in  the  Ground,  to  the  Prejudice  of  whatever  is 
fown  or  planted  on  the  Land,  therefore  it  is  not  ad- 
mited  into  Gardens. 

The  third  Sort  makes  a  very  pretty  Appearance  when 
it  is  in  flower,  efpecially  that  with  the  blue  Scalks  and 
Flowers,  for  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white 
Flowers  and  Stalks ;  but  as  this  doth  not  fpread  at  the 
Root,  but  keeps  within  Bounds,  fo  a  few  of  the  Plants 
fhould  be  allowed  a  Place  in  the  Pleafure  Garden.  This 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in  the  Autumn, 
will-  more  certainly  fucceed,  than  when  it  is  fown  in 
the  Spring,  for  the  latter  commonly  remains  in  the 
Ground  a  Year  before  they  vegetate ;  and  if  the  Seeds 
are  fown  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  they  will  flow¬ 
er  ftronger  than  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  ;  for  as 
they  have  long  downright  Roots,  fo  thefe  are  commonly 
broken  in  taking  out  of  the  Ground,  which  greatly 
weakens  the  Plants.  The  Culture  they  require  is  to 
thin  them  where  they  are  too  near,  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  dig  the  Ground  about  them  every 
Spring  before  they  flioot. 

The  Scalks  of  this  Sort  will  rife  from  two  to  three 
Feet  high,  the  lower  Leaves  are  oval  and  plain  ;  thofe 
of  the  white  Sort,  are  of  a  lighter  green  than  thofe  of 
the  blue ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  of  the  white  are 
of  that  Colour,  thofe  of  .the  blue  are  of  the  Colour  of 
Amethyfl:  ;  the  Stalks  divide  upward,  where  they  are 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  divided  into  many  Points  ending 
with  Spines  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  oval  Heads 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  Handing  upon  feparate  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September . 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Mountains 
of  Syria ,  and  alfo  upon  the  Apennines.  The  lower 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  divided  like  the  Fingers  of  a 
Hand,  nto  five  or  fix  Segments,  which  are  very  much 
cut  at  their  Extremities  into  many  Parts  which  have 
fmall  Spines ;  the  Stalk  rife's  about  two  Feet  high, 
which  is  garnifhed  with  fmaller  and  more  divided 
Leaves-,  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  and  alfo  the  Heads 
of  Flowers,  are  of  the  fine  ft  Amethyfl:  Colour,  fo  that 
they  make  a  very  fine  Appearance.  This  Sort  flowers 
in  July ,  and  when  the  Autumn  proves  dry,  their  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  September ,  but  in  wet  Seafons  the  Seeds  ne¬ 
ver  ripen  in  England.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  fifth  Sort  has  been  fuppofed  by  many,  to  be 
only  a  Variety  of  the.  fourth but  I  have  propagated  it 
by  Seeds  more  than  twenty  Years,  without  finding  the 
leaft  Alteration,  fo  that  I  make  no  Doubt  of  its  being 
a  diftindt  Species.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  very 
much  divided,  and  the  Extremity  of  the  Segments  form 
an  Oval  or  Circle  thefe  are  divided  into  many  fine 
Parts,  which  end  in  Spines ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  grey 
in  the  Middle,  and  green  on  the  Borders.  The  Stalks 
rife  about  two  Feet  high,  garnilhed  at  the  Joints  with 
fmaller  Leaves  which  are  finely  cut ;  the  Flowers  ter¬ 
minate  the  Stalk,  they  are  of  a  light  blue  Colour,  and 
grow  in  larger  Heads  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au- 
'tumn.  This  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  it  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant,  and  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  former. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  E our ne fort  in 
the  Levant ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  the 
lower  Leaves  are  regularly  divided  into  feven  or  nine 
Parts  to  the  Mid-rib,  as  the  other  winged  Leaves  -, 
thefe  Segments  arefawed  on  their  Edges,  which -end  in 
fharp  Thorns.  The  Stalks  rile  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
fending  out  Side  Branches  thefe  are  garnilhed  with 
ftiff  Leaves,  which  are  divided  into  narrower  Segments 
than  the  lower,  and  are  terminated  by  three  Points. 
The  Flowers  terminate  the  Stalks,  fiting  clofe  among 
the  Leaves,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue,  as  are  alfo  the 
Leaves  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  fo  they  make 
a  pretty  Appearance.  This  flowers  in  July,  but  feldom 
ripens  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  propagated  in  the  fame 
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Manner  as  the  three  former  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  andG?- 
rolina ,  where  it  is  titled  Rattlefnake  Weed,  from  its 
Virtues  of  curing  the  Bite  of  that  venomous  Reptile. 
This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
long  Leaves,  which  are  flawed  on  their  Edges,  ending 
in  Spines ;  thefe  Leaves  are  difpofed  round  the  Root, 
after  the  fame  Form  of  the  Aloe  or  Yucca  ;•  they  are  of  a 
grey  Colour,  near  a  Foot  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Half 
broad,  ftiff,  and  end  in  Spines.  The  Stalk  is  ftrong, 
grows  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  upward  into 
feveral  Foot  Stalks,  each  being  terminated  by  an  oval 
Head  of  Flowers,  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sorts ;  they  are  white,  with  a  little  Caft  of  pale  blue. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  July ,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  is  very 
warm,  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in 
Pots  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  much  fooner  than  thofe  which  are  fown 
in  the  full  Ground,  whereby  the  Plants  will  be  much 
ftronger  before  the  Winter.  When  the  Plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  Earth  -,  and  if  they  are 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will  forward  their 
taking  Root  then  they  muft  be  gradually  inured  to 
bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  may  be  removed 
toward  the  latter  End  of  May ,  and  placed  among  other 
hardy  exotick  Plants.  When  the  Plants  have  filled 
thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots,  fome  of  them  may  be 
Ihaken  out,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border;  the  others 
may  be  put  into  larger  Pots,  and  in  the  Autumn  placed 
under  a  common  Frame,  where  they  may  be  expofed  to 
the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  but  fheltered  from  fevere 
Froft  :  The  following  Spring  thefe  may  be  turned  out 
of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  where 
they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very 
well ;  and  if  in  fevere  Froft  they  are  covered  with 
Straw,  Peas  Haulm,  or  any  fuch  light  Covering,  it 
will  fecure  them  from  Injury. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy. . 
This  puts  out  oblong  plain  Leaves  from  the  Root, 
which  are  cut  on  their  Edges,;  the  Stalks  rife  about  a 
Foot  high,  and  branch  out  into  many  Divifions,  which 
are  regular  by  Pairs,  and  at  each  of  thefe  Divifions  is 
fituated  a  fmall  Head  of  Fdowers,  fiting  very  clofe  be¬ 
tween  the  Branches.  Thefe  have  no  great  Beauty,  fo 
the  Plants  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens,  except  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  of 
Helvetia  and  Italy.  The  Root  is  perennial,  the  lower 
Leaves  are  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  and  plain ;  the 
Stalks  rife  from  two  to  three  Feet  high,  branching  out 
on  the  Side  upward  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff 
Leaves,  which  are  deeply  divided,  ending  in  many 
Points  with  ftiarp  Spines  -,  the  Flowers  terminate  the 
Stalks,  they  are  colle&ed  into  conical  Heads,  and  are 
of  a  light  blue  Colour,  as  are  alfo  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalks.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe 
in  September ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  other  Sorts. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl-Indies, 
where  it  is  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  being  accounted  of 
great  Service  in  the  Cure  of  Fevers,  from  whence  it 
hath  the  Appellation  of  Feverweed  in  thofe  Countries. 
The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  compofed  of  many  fmall 
Fibres,  which  fpread  near  the  Surface  ;  the  lower  Leaves 
are  fix  or  feven  Inches  long ;  they  are  narrow  at  their 
Bafe,  and  enlarge  upward  to  an  Inch  in  Breadth  near 
the  Top,  where  they  are  rounded  off  on  one  Side  like 
a  Scymeter  ;  they  are  finely  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
are  of  a  light  green  Colour  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  about  a 
Foot  high,  and  fpreads  out  into  many  Branches  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves,  which  end  in  many 
Points ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Heads  which 
fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  coming  out  at  every  Divifion  of 
the  Stalks,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are 
of  a  dull  white  Colour,  fo  make  little  Appearance.  They 
appear  in  June  zn&July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
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As  this  Plant  is  a  Native  of  hot  Countries,  fo  it  will 
not  thrive  in  England ,  but  in  a  warm  Stove.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  •, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be 
each  planted  into  a  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark  Bed,  and  afterward  treated  like  other  tender  Plants 
from  the  fame  Country  ;  the  fecond  Year  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  and  Seeds,  foon  after  which  they  com¬ 
monly  decay. 


ERYSIMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  729.  Lourn.  Inft. 
R.  II.  228.  Lab.  hi.  [’Epua-ijUai/,  of  Jpuw,  Gr.  to  draw 
out,  becaufe  this  Plant,  by  Means  of  its  hot  Quality, 
has  the  Quality  of  drawing  any  Thing  out  of  the  Body 
in  which  it  lies  hid.]  Hedge  Muftard  ;  in  French ,  Ve¬ 
lar,.  or  Lor  telle. 

The  Char abler s  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cGmpofed  of  four  ob¬ 
longs  oval ,  coloured  Leaves ;  the  Flower  hath  four  Petals, 
placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs  •,  thefe  are  oblong. ,  plain ,  and 
obtufe ;  it  hath  two  nectarious  Glands ,  fituated  between 
the  Stamina .  It  hath  fix  Stamina ,  four  of  which  are  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement ,  the  other  two  - are  a  little 
floor  ter ;  they  are  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits.  It  hath  a 
'very  narrow  four  cornered  Germen  as  long  as  the  Stamina , 
with  a  fhort  Style  crowned  by  a  fmall  permanent  Stigma  ; 
the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  narrow  four  cornered 
Pod  with  two  Cells ,  filled  with  fmall  round  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus'1  s  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  long  and  two  fhort  Stamina ,  and 
the  Seeds  are  included  in  Pods.  Lournefort  places  it  in 
the  fourth  Sedition  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  the 
Herbs  with  a  Crofs-fhaped  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to 
a  Pod  with  two  Cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Erysimum  Jiliquis  fpicae  adpreffis.  Hort.  Cliff.  337 . 
Hedge  Muftard,  whofe  Pods  are  prefied  clofe  to  the 
Spikes.  This  is  the  Eryfimum  vulgar e.  C.  B.  P.  100. 
Common  Hedge  Muftard. 

2.  Erysimum  foliis  lyratis  cxtimo  fubrotundo.  Flor. 
Suec.  557.  Hedge  Muftard  with  Harp-fhaped  Leaves, 
the  outer  Segment  being  roundilh.  This  is  the  Sifym- 
brium  eruca  folio  glabro  flore.  Lourn.  Inft.  226.  Winter 
Crefs  with  a  Rocket  Leaf  and  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Erysimum  foliis  radio  airbus  lyratis ,  caulinis  pin- 
nato-finuatis ,  floribus  laxe  fpicatis.  Fledge  Muftard  with 
lower  Leaves  fhaped  like  a  Harp,  thofe  on  the  Stalks 
finuated  and  winged,  and  Flowers  growing  in  loofe 
Spikes.  This  is  the  Sifymbrium  eruca  folio  glabro  minus 
&  praecocius.  Lourn.  Inft.  226.  Smaller  early  Winter 
Crefs  with  a  fmooth  Rocket  Leaf. 


4.  Erysimum  foliis  radicalibus  ovatis  integerrimis ,  pe¬ 
tioles  decurrentibus ,  caulinis  oblongis  dentatis  feffilibus. 
Hedge  Muftard  with  lower  Leaves  oval  and  entire,  a 
winged  Foot  Stalk,  and  the  Leaves  upon  the  Stalks  ob¬ 
long,  indented,  and  fiting  clofe.  This  is  the  Sifym¬ 
brium  Orientale  barbareae  facie ,  plantaginis  folio.  Lourn. 
Cor.  16.  Oriental  Sifymbrium  with  the  Appearance  of 
Water  Crefs,  and  Plantain  Leaf. 

5.  Erysimum  foliis  inferioribus  pinnato-finuatis ,  fu- 
perioribus  oblongis  dentatis ,  floribus  foliiariis  alaribus. 
Hedge  Muftard  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  winged  and 
finuated,  the  upper  oblong  and  indented,  and  fingle 
Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Sifymbrium  minus  eruca  folio  glabro  nigro ,  craffc 
lucido.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  16.  Smaller  Winter  Crefs. 
with  a  fmooth,  dark,  thick,  fhining  Rocket  Leaf. 

6.  Erysimum  foliis  cordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  338.  Hedge 
Muftard  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Hefi 
peris  allium  redolens.  Mor .  Hift.  2.  252.  Dames  Violet, 
fmelling  like  Garlick,  commonly  called  Alliaria,  Sauce 
alone,  or  Jack  by  the  Hedge. 

7.  Erysimum  foliis  integris  lanceolatis.  Flor.  Lapp. 
263.  Hedge  Muftard  with  entire  Spear-ffiaped  Leaves 
Ihis  is  the  Leucoium  hefperidis  folio.  Lourn.  Inft.  221 
Gilhtlower  with  a  Dames  Violet  Leaf. 

t™e  firft.So“  ,is  u£ed  in  Medicine  ;  this  grows  natu- 
turally  on  the  Side  of  FootPaths,  and  upon  old  Wall: 
m  molt  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  never  cultivated  in  Gar 
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dens,  where,  if  it  was  onceadmited,  .it  would  foon  be¬ 
come  a  troublefome  Weed. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  alfo  grow  naturally  on 
the  Banks  in  mod  Parts  of  England  thefe  were  for¬ 
merly  eaten  in  Winter  Sallads,  before  the  Englifh  Gar¬ 
dens  were  furnifhed  with  better  Plants  •,  fince  when 
they  have  been  rejected,  for  they  have  a  rank  Smell, 
and  are  difagreeable  to  the  Palate. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  are  not  Natives  of  this 
Country,  but  fince  they  have  been  introduced  intofome 
Englifh  Gardens,  they  have  propagated  themfelves  by 
their  fcattered  Seeds  in  fo  plentiful  a  Manner,  as  to  be¬ 
come  troublefome  Weeds.  Thefe  have  a  Refemblance 
of  the  common  Winter  Crefs,  but  the  lower  Leaves  of 
the  fourth  Sort  are  entire,  and  of  an  oblong  Form  ;  the 
upper  Leaves  are  oblong  and  indented,  in  which  this 
differs. 

The  fifth  Sort  hath  thicker  Leaves,  which  are  of  a 
dark  lucid  green  Colour,  and  the  Flowers  come  out 
fingle  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  the  whole  Length. 
Thefe  Differences  are  lafting,  and  do  not  alter. 

Thefixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sides  of  Banks 
in  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  luffered  to  have  a 
Place  in  Gardens.  This  was  formerly  eaten  as  a  Sal-  i 
lad  Herb  by  the  poorer  Sort  of  People,  who  gave  it 
the  Title  of  Sauce  alone.  This  hath  a  rank  Smell  and 
Tafte  of  Garlick,  and  is  very  biting  and  hot  on  the  Pa¬ 
late  ;  it  is  frequently  prefcribed  in  Medicine. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  fometimes  found  growing  natu¬ 
rally  upon  old  Walls  in  fome  Parts  of  England ,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  Cambridge  and  Ely ,  at  both  which  Places  I 
have  obferved  it.  This  hath  pretty  long  hairy  foft 
Leaves  at  the  Root ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  a  Foot  high, 
their  upper  Part  being  garnifhed  with  fmall  greenifh 
white  Flowers  in  loofe  Spikes  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
long  compreffed  Pods,  which  hang  downward.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July  and  Auguft  ;  but 
the  Roots  will  abide  feveral  Years,  if  they  have  a  dry 
lean  Soil,  or  grow  upon  a  Wall,  for  in  rich  Land  they 
foon  decay. 

The  other  Sorts  are  fometimes  kept  in  Botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  ;  they  are  biennial  Plants, 
which  perifh  after  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds.  Thefe 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Culture  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds. 

ERYTHRINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  762.  Coralloden 
dron.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  661.  Lab.  446.  Coral  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
which  is  entire  and  indented  at  the  Brim .  Lhe  Flower  is 
of  the  Butterfly  Kind ,  compofed  of  five  Petals  ;  the  Stan¬ 
dard  is  Spear-Jhaped ,  and  deflexed  on  the  Styles  ;  it  is  very 
long ,  and  rifles  upward  •,  the  two  Wings  are  fcarce  longer 
than  the  Empalement ,  and  are  oval ;  the  Keel  is  compofed 
of  two  Petals  which  are  no  longer  than  the  Wings ,  and 
are  indented  at  the  Lop  ;  it  hath  ten  Stamina  which  are 
joined  below ,  and  are  a  little  curved ,  about  half  as  long 
as  the  Standard ,  and  are  unequal  in  their  Length ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Arrow-pointed  Summits  ;  it  hath  an  Awl-fhaped 
Germen  with  a  Foot  Stalk ,  narrowed  at  the  Style ,  which 
is  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  terminated  by  a  fingle  Stig¬ 
ma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  fwelling  Pod 
ending  in  an  acute  Point ,  having  one  Cell ,  filled  with  Kid¬ 
ney -fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Scdion  of 
Linnaeus's  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
with  a  Butterfly  Flower ,  with  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two 
Bodies.  Lournefort  has  it  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Infti- 
tutions ,  but  it  fhould  be  placed  in  the  fourth  Sedion  of 
his  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  with  a  But¬ 
terfly  Flower ,  which  are  three  leaved. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Erythrina  foliis  tern  at  is,  caule  fimpliciffimo  iner- 
mi.  Hort.  Cliff.  354.  Erythrina  with  trifoliate  Leaves, 
and  a  fingle  fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Corailodendron 
humile ,  fpied  florum  longiffima ,  radice  craffiffimd.  Catefb. 
Carol.  49.  Lab.  49.  Low  Coral  Tree  with  a  very  long 
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pike  of  Flowers  and  thick  Root,  commonly  called  the 
arolina  Coral  T.  ree. 

2.  Erythrina  inermis ,  foliis  ternatis ,  caule  arboreo. 
mooth  Erythrina  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  a  Tree- 
ke  Stalk.  This  is  the  Coral  arbor  Americana.  Hort. 
Imft.  i.  p.  21 1.  Smooth  American  Coral  Tree. 

3.  Erythrina  foliis  ternatis ,  caule  arboreo  aculeato. 
lort.  Cliff.  354.  Erythrina  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  and 
Tree-like  prickly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Corallodendron 
iphyttum  Americanum ,  fpinofum ,  flore  ruberrimo.  Vourn. 
nJl.  R.fh.  66 1.  Prickly  three  leaved  American  Coral 
Tree,  with  a  very  red  Flower. 

4.  Erythrina  foliis  ternatis  hafiatis ,  caule  fruticcfo 
culeato.  Erythrina  with  trifoliate  Leaves  which  are 
ipear-pointed,  and  a  prickly  flirubby  Stalk.  This  is 
he  Corallodendron  triphyllon  Americanum ,  minus  fpinis  & 
’.minibus  nigric antibus.  Eoitrn.  Inft.  R.  H.  661.  Smaller 
hree  leaved  American  Coral  Tree,  with  blacker  Spines 
nd  Seeds. 

5.  Erythrina  foliis  ternatis  a  cutis,  cattle  arboreo 
xuleato,  fioribus  fpicatis  longiffimis.  Erythrina  with  tri- 
oliate  acute-pointqd  Leaves,  a  prickly  Tree-like  Stalk, 
ind  very  long  Spikes,  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Corallo- 
lendron  triphyllon  Americanum,  foliis  mucronatis,  feminibus 
occineis.  Houfl.  Mff.  Three  leaved  American  Coral  Tree 
vith  acute  pointed  Leaves  and  fcarlet  Seeds. 

6.  Erythrina  foliis  ternatis  acutis,  caule  fruticofo 
nermi ,  corollis  longioribus  claufis.  Erythrina  with  acute 
nfoliate  Leaves,  a  fhrubby  unarmed  Stalk,  and  longer 
"lowers  which  are  clofed.  This  is  the  Coral  arbor  non 
rpinofa,  flore  longiore  &  magis  claufo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
[42.  Coral  Tree  without  Spines,  and  having  a  longer 
;lofer  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina ,  from 
whence  Mr.  Catefby  fent  the  Seeds  in  the  Year  1724, 
and  many  of  the  Plants  were  then  raifed  in  feveral  cu¬ 
rious  Gardens.  This  hath  a  very  large  woody  Root, 
which  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high,  from  which 
comes  out  frefh  Shoots  every  Spring ;  thefe  grow  about 
two  Feet  high,  their  lower  Part  being  garnifhed  with 
trifoliate  Leaves  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  which  are 
lhaped  like  .the  Point  of  an  Arrow  •,  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  a  long  Spike  of  fcarlet 
Flowers,  compofed  of  five  Petals,  the  upper  Petal  be¬ 
ing  much  longer  than  the  other,  fo  that  at  a  fmall  Di- 
ftance  the  Flowers  appear  to  have  but  one  Petal.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Flowers  are  pall,  the  Germen  turns  to  a  taper 
Pod,  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  fwelling  in  every  Part 
where  the  Seeds  are  lodged,  opening  in  one  Cell,  con¬ 
taining  five  or  fix  Kidney-lhaped  fcarlet  Seeds.  Thefe 
Plants  flower  in  England ,  but  they  never  produce  Seeds 
here. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  a  thick  woody  Stem,  which 
rifes  about  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high  in  this  Country,  but 
in  its  native  Country  grows  to  twice  that  Height  fending 
out  many  ftrong  irregular  Branches,  which  are  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark,  and  garniflied  with  trifoliate  Leaves 
Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  the  middle  Lobe 
which  terminates  the  Leaf,  being  much  larger  than 
the  other  two-,  they  are  all  Heart-lhaped,  fmooth,  and 
of  a  deep  green  Colour  the  Flowers  come  out  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  in  fhort  thick  clofe  Spikes  they 
are  of  a  deep  fcarlet  Colour,  and  make  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance.  Thefe  commonly  are  in  Beauty  in  May  and  June 
in  this  Country,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Pods  here  ; 
but  in  America,  where  the  Trees  grow  naturally,  they 
have  thick  fwelling  crooked  Pods,  which  contain  large 
Kid ney-fh aped  Seeds,  of  a  redifh  purple  Colour.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Tree  decay  in  the  Spring  and  fall  off,  fo 
that  in  Summer  they  appear  to  have  no  Life,  but  in 
the  Autumn  it  puts  out  new  Leaves,  which  continue 
green  all  the  Winter.  The  Flowers  do  not  appear  till 
the  Leaves  drop,  fo  that  the  Branches  are  often  naked 
at  the  Time  when  the  Flowers  are  out. 

The  third  Sort  chiefly  differs  from  the  fecond,  in 
having  its  Trunk,  Branches,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves,  armed  with  Ihort  crooked  Spines,  the  Leaves 
and  Flowers  being  very  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  divide 
into  Branches,  and  never  rife  above  eight  or  nine  Feet 


high  ;  thefe  are  armed  in  every  Part  with  ffrong  crook¬ 
ed  black  Spines,  the  Leaves  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  two  laft  Sorts,  and  have  a  nearer  Refemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  firft ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are 
armed  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Spines,  and  the  Mid-rib 
of  the  Leaves  have  alfo  fome  which  are  fmallet  and  not 
fo  black  •  the  Flowers  are  of  a  paler  fcarlet,  and  grow 
in  loofer  Spikes.  The  Seeds  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
fecond  Sort,  but  are  of  a  dark  purple  Colour. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fifth  Sort  were  firft  fent  me  from 
La  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally ;  and 
fince  I  have  received  Seeds  of  the  fame  Sort  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fo  that  it  is  a  Native  of  both  Coun¬ 
tries.  The  Seeds  of  this  are  not  half  fo  large  as  thofe 
of  the  fecond  or  third  Sorts,  and  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet 
Colour ;  the  Leaves  are  alfo  much  fmaller,  and  have 
long  acute  Points ;  the  Branches  are  very  clofely  armed 
with  crooked  greenifh  Spines,  as  are  alfo  the  Ribs  and 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
very  long  clofe  Spikes,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet 
Colour.  . 

I  have  alfo  raifed  a  Variety  of  this  with  paler  Flowers 
and  Seeds,  and  the  Plants  were  lels  thorny  ;  but  as  I 
doubt  of  its  being  a  diftinCt  Species,  fo  I  only  mention 
it  here. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  in  Jamaica ,  and  fome  of  the 
other  Iflands  in  America,  from  whence  I  have  received 
the  Seeds.  The  Pods  of  this  Sort  are  longer,  and  not 
more  than  half  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort ; 
the  Seeds  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet  Colour,  they  are  longer 
and  flenderer  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  ;  the  Leaves 
are  fmall  and  acute  pointed,  and  the  Stalks  are  fmooth 
and  without  Spines ;  this  doth  not  grow  very  large,  but 
fhoots  out  into  Branches  at  a  little  Diftance  from  the 
Ground,  which  grow  ereCt,  fo  form  a  bufliy  Shrub. 
The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in 
fhort  Spikes;  the  Standard  of  the  Flower  is  long,  and 
the  Sides  turn  down  over  the  Wings,  which  are  alfo 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  and  the  whole 
Flower  is  more  clofed.  -1  ' 

I  have  alfo  received  Specimens  of  a  Variety  of  the 
third  Sort  from  the  Bland  of  Barbuda,  with  very  fhort 
Flowers  and  Pods ;  they  came  by  the  Title  of  Bean 
Tree,  which  is  the  common  Appellation  given  to  thefe 
Trees  in  America  ;  but  the  Flowers  were  feparated  from 
the  Stalks,  fo  that  I  can  give  no  Account  in  what 
Manner  they  grow,  whether  in  long  or  fhort  Spikes ; 
but  the  Stamina  of  thefe  are  much  longer  than  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  other ;  the  Pods 
are  very  fhort  and  crooked,  but  are  rather  thicker  than 
thofe  of  the  third  Sort ;  the  Leaves  have  the  fame  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  are  armed  with  Spines,  as  are  alfo  the 
Stalks  and  Branches,  but  the  Plants  have  not  as  yet 
produced  any  Flowers  here. 

Two  Years  ago  I  received  a  few  very  fmall  Seeds  of 
a  Coral  Tree  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  were 
of  a  bright  fcarlet  Colour  ;  the  Plants  have  no  Spines 
on  them,  the  Leaves  are  much  larger  than  the  other 
Sorts,  their  Stems  are  ftrong,  and  have  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  growing  to  large  Trees ;  but  as  they  are  young, 
fo  there  is  no  determining  how  they  may  differ  from  the 
other  Species. 

There  are  two  other  Sorts  of  Coral  Tree  mentioned 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica  :  One  of 
which  is  by  its  Characters  a  Sophora ,  under  which  Ge¬ 
nus  we  fhall  place  it ;  and  the  other  will  be  put  under 
Robinia ,  to  which  Genus  it  properly  belongs. 

Thefe  Plants  when  they  produce  their  Flowers,  are 
fome  of  the  greateft  Ornaments  to  the  Stoves  we  yet 
know,  for  their  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Spikes, 
and  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet,  fo  they  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance  but  it  is  feldom  they  flower  here,  or  in  any  of 
the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe  -,  yet  in  the  Countries 
where  they  naturally  grow,  they  produce  Flowers  in 
great  Plenty  every  Year,  fo  that  it  is  very  common 
there  to  fee  moll  of  their  Branches  terminated  by  large 
Spikes  of  Flowers,  when  they  have  no  Leaves  upon 
them  ;  and  the  firft  Sort,  which  grows  in  Carolina,  is 
equally  productive  of  Flowers  there,  though  here  they 
do  not -flower  oftener  than  once  in  fix  or  leven  Years, 
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and  the  other  Sorts  not  fo  frequent.  I  have  tried  by 
various  Methods  to  get  them  to  flower,  fome  1  nave 
treated  hardily,  by  expofing  them  in  the  open  Mr  du¬ 
ring  the  Summer  Seafon,  and  in  the  Winter  kept  the 
in  a  very  moderate  Temperature  of  Warmth  ,  ot  ers 
have  kept  plunged  all  the  Year  in  the  Tan  Bed  o  e 
Stove,  and  fome  have  remained  in  a  dry  Stove  all  t 
Year,  where  in  warm  Weather  they  had  a  large  bbaie 
of  Air  adrnited  to  them,  and  in  Winter  theAir  W‘1S 
kept  to  the  temperate  Point.  In  this  lafl:  Place  t  e 
Plants  have  fucceeded  bell,  yet  with  this  Tieatmen 
they  feldom  flower ;  and  this  is  the  general  Complaint 
of  every  one  who  is  poffefled  of  thefe  Plants,  not  on  y 
in  England ,  but  alfo  in  Holland  and  France. 

The  firft  Sort  may  be  kept  through  the  Winter  in  a 
warm  Green-houfe,  but  the  Plants  fo. kept  rarely  flow¬ 
er  ;  and  the  two  Sorts  which  I  received  frorn  the  C ape 
of  Good  Hope ,  have  lived  through  the  Winter  in  a  warm 
Glafs  Cafe  without  Fire-,  but  thefe  have  not  made  lo 
good  Progrefs  as  thofe  Plants  which  were  kept  in  a  tem- 
perate  Warmth  ;  fo  that  in  this  Country,  it  is  much 
the  belt  Method  of  treating  thefe  Plants,  efpecially 
while  they  are  young. 

Thefe  Plants  are  beft  propagated  by  Seeds,  when 
they  can  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grow,  for  they  do  not  produce  any  here.  The 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed,  where,  if  the  Seeds  are  good,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks ;  when 
they  are  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  fha- 
ken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  muft 
be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
then  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  adrnited  to 
them  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  drawn  up  weak ;  and  as  the  Plants  in- 
creafe  in  Strength,  fo  they  muft  have  a  larger  Share  of 
Air.  They  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water, 
but  not  given  to  them  in  great  Plenty,  for  too  much 
Moifture  will  rot  the  Fibres  of  their  Roots.  In  the  Au¬ 
tumn  the  Plants  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
for  the  two  or  three  firft  Winters  while  the  Plants  are 
young,  they  will  require  more  Warmth  than  when  they 
have  acquired  more  Strength.  During  the  Time  the 
Leaves  continue  in  Vigour,  the  Plants  will  require  to 
have  Water  two  or  three  Times  a  Week;  but  when 
they  are  deftitute  of  Leaves,  it  muft  be  fparingly  given, 
for  Moifture  then  is  very  hurtful  to  them.  As  the 
Plants  grow  in  Strength,  fo  they  may  be  more  hardily 
treated,  and  by  managing  them  differently,  there  will 
be  a  greater  Chance  of  geting  them  to  flower.  The 
third  Sort  is  frequently  planted  in  the  Gardens  near 
Lifbon ,  where  they  annually  flower  and  ripen  their  Seeds, 
which  have  been  brought  me  by  Perfons  who  gathered 
the  Pods  from  the  Trees. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings, 
which,  if  planted  in  Pots  during  the  Summer  Months, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  will  take  Root,  but  the  feed- 
ling  Plants  are  beft. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Erythronium  foliis .  ovatis.  Erythronium  with 
oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Dens  canis  latiore  rot'undiore- 
qne  folio ,  fore  ex  purpura  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  87.  Dog’s 
Tooth  Violet  with  a  broader  and  rounder  Leaf,  and  a 
purple  red  Flower. 

2.  Erythronium  foliis  lanceolatis.  Erythronium  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Dens  canis  angufiiort 
longioreque  folio,  fore  ex  albo  pur  pur  af cent  e.  C.  B.  P.  87, 
Dog’s  Tooth  Violet,  with  a  longer  and  narrower  Leaf, 
and  a  purplifh  white  Flower. 

Thefe  are  the  only  diftincft  Species  which  I  have  feen, 
but  there  are  feveral  Varieties  of  them,  which  are  pre- 
ferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens.  Of  the  firft  Sort  there 
is  a  white  Flower,  which  is  pretty  common  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  another  with  a  pale  purple,  and  a  third  with 
yellow  Flowers,  which  are  rare  in  England :  And  of  the' 
fecond  Sort  there  is  one  with  a  white,  and  another  with* 
a  foft  red  Flower,  both  which  are  now  very  rare  in  the 
Gardens. 

The  firft  Sort  fends  out  two  oval  Leaves,  which  are 
joined  at  their  Bafe ;  they  are  three  Inches  long,  and, 
one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  gradually  leflen- 
ing  toward  the  End  ;  thefe  at  firft  embrace  each  other1 
inclofing  the  Flower,  but  afterward  they  fpread  flat 
upon  the  Ground  ;  they  are  fpoted  with  purple  and 
white  Spots  all  over  their  Surface  ;  between  thefe  rifes 
a  Angle  naked  Stalk  about  four  Inches  high,  which  is 
fmooth  and  of  a  purple  Colour ;  this  fuftains  one 
Flower,  compofed  of  fix  Spear-ihaped  Petals,  which 
in  this  are  purple,  but  in  fome  they  are  white;  the 
Flower  hangs  downward,  and  the  Petals  reflex  and, 
fpread  open  to  their  Bafe.  In  the  Center  is  fituated 
the  oblong  three  cornered  Germen  fupporting  a  Angle 
Style  which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina,  and  crowned 
by  a  triple  Stigma;  the  purple  Stamina  ftand  clofe5 
about  the  Style,  and  the  Stigma  ftands  farther  out.  • 
This  Plant  flowers  early  in  April,  but  does  not  produce 
Seeds  in  England.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  white, 
oblong,  and  flefhy,  and  Ihaped  like  a  Tooth,  from 
whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Dog’s  Tooth. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  Shape  of 
its  Leaves,  which  are  longer  and  narrower,  and  the 
Flowers  are  a  little  larger  but  not  fo  well  coloured. 
They  grow  naturally  m  Hungary,  and  in  fome  Parts  of 
Italy % 

They  are  propagated  by  Offsets  from  their  Roots, 
which  they  do  not  fend  out  very  plentifully,  fo  they  are 
not  fo  commonly  feen  in  the  Gardens,  as  moft  other 
Flowers  of  the  fame  Seafon  :  They  love  a  Ihady  Situ¬ 
ation  and  a  gentle  loamy  Soil,  but  fhould  not  be  too 
often  removed.  They  may  be  tranfplanted  any  Time 
after  the  Begining  of  June ,  when  their  Leaves  will  be 
quite  decayed,  till  the  Middle  of  September ;  but  the 
Roots  fhould  not  be  kept  very  long  out  of  the  Ground, 
for  if  they  fhrink,  it  will  often  caufe  them  to  rot.  The 
Roots  of  thefe  Flowers  fhould  not  be  planted  fcattering 
in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  but  in  Patches 
near  each  other,  where  they  will  make  a  good  Ap¬ 
pearance. 


ERYTHRONIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  375.  Dens 
canis.  Lourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  378.  Lab.  202.  Dog’s  Tooth, 
or  Dog’s  Tooth  Violet. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  has  no  Empalement ,  it  is  B ell fh aped,  and 
compofed  of  fix  oblong  Petals ,  which  fpread  open  to  their 
Bafe.  It  hath  fix  Stamina  joined  to  the  Style ,  terminated 
by  oblong ,  ereCl ,  quadr angular  Summits.  In  the  Center  is 
fituated  an  oblong ,  obtufe,  three  cornered  Germen ,  fupport- 
ing  a  fingle  Style  which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  triple ,  obtufe ,  fpreading  Style.  Lhe  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oblong  obtuje  Capfule ,  with  three  Cells 
filled  with  flat  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  fixth  Clafs,  in  which  he  places  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style.  L our  ne fort 
places  it  in  the  fourth  Sedlion  of  his  ninth  Clafs,  which 
inckides  the  Herbs  with  a  Lily  Flower  of  fix  Petals ,  whofe 
r  Qintal  becomes  the  Fruit .  J 
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ESCHYNOMENE.  See  .fEfchynomena. 

ESCHYNOMENOUS,  iESCHYNOMENOUS 
PLANTS  [A of  cda-^fivoy,ca,  Gr.  to  be  a- 
fhamed,]  the  fenfitive  Plants ;  which,  when  one  touches 
them,  will  fhrink  in,  or  let  their  Leaves  fall  down. 

■ 

ESCULENT  PLANTS  [of  Efculentus ,  Lot.  eat¬ 
able,]  fuch  Plants,  or  the  Roots  of  them,  as  may  be 
eaten  ;  as  Beets,  Carrots,  Jerufalem  Artichokes,  Leeks, 
Onions,  Parfneps,  Potatoes,  Radifhes,  Horfe-radifh, 
Scorzonera,  &c. 

ESPALIERS,  are  either  Rows  of  Trees  planted 
about  a  whole  Garden  or  Plantation,  or  in  Hedges, 
fo  as  to  inclofe  Quarters  or  feparate  Parts  of  a  Gar¬ 
den,  which  are  trained  up  flat  in  a  clofe  Hedge,  for 
the  Defence  of  tender  Plants  againft  the  Violence  and  . 
Injury  of  Wind  and  Weather.  See  Hedges. 
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The  moft  commonly  received  Notion  of  Efpaliers 
are  Hedges  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  are  trained  up  re¬ 
gularly  to  a  Lattice  of  Wood  Work,  formed  either  of 
Aih  Poles,  or  fquare  long  Timbers  cut  out  of  Fir,  &c. 
and  it  is  of  this  Sort  of  Efpalier  that  I  {hall  treat  in  this 
Place. 

Efpaliers  of  Fruit  Trees  are  commonly  planted  to 
furround  the  Quarters  of  a  Kitchen  Garden,  for  which 
Purpofe  they  are  of  admirable  Ufeand  Beauty  ;  for  by 
laying  out  the  Walks  of  this  Garden  regularly,  which 
are  bounded  on  each  Side  by  thefe  Hedges,  when  they 
are  handfomely  managed,  they  have  a  wonderful  Effebf 
in  flickering  the  Kitchen  Plants  in  the  Quarters,  and 
alfo  fcreening  them  from  the  Sight  of  Perfons  in  the 
Walks  *,  fo  that  a  Kitchen  Garden  well  laid  out  in  this 
Manner,  and  properly  managed,  will  be  equal  to  the 
fineft  regular  Parterre  for  Beauty. 

The  Trees  chiefly  planted  for  Efpaliers  are  Apples, 
Pears,  and  fome  Plums,  but  the  two  former  are  moftly 
ufed  :  Some  plant  Efpaliers  of  Apples  grafted  upon 
Paradife  Stocks,  but  thefe  being  of  humble  Growth 
and  a  lhort  Duration,  are  not  fo  proper  for  this  Pur¬ 
pofe,  unlefs  for  very  fmall  Gardens  ;  therefore  I  fhould 
rather  advife  the  having  them  upon  Crab  Stocks,  or  (if 
in  fmaller  Gardens,  where  the  Trees  cannot  be  allowed 
to  grow  fo  high)  upon  what  the  Gardeners  call  the 
Dutch  Stock  ;  which  will  caufe  them  to  bear  fooner, 
and  prevent  their  growing  too  luxuriant,  and  thefe  will 
continue  many  Years  in  Vigour. 

In  choolingthe  Trees  for  an  Efpalier,  endeavour  as 
near  as  pofllble,  to  plant  the  feverai  Sorts  which  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  Growth  in  one  Line,  that  the  Efpa¬ 
lier  may  be  the  more  regular,  and  of  an  equal  Height, 
which  greatly  adds  to  their  Beauty ;  for  if  you  plant 
Trees  which  {hoot  very  unequally  in  the  fame  Line,  it 
will  beimpoflible  to  make  the  Efpalier  regular :  Befides, 
the  Diftance  of  the  Trees  mu  ft  be  in  Proportion  to  their 
Growth  ;  for  fome  Trees,  viz.  thofe  of  a  larger  Growth, 
fhould  be  planted  thirty  or  thirty-five  Feet  afunder ; 
whereas  thofe  of  fmaller  Growth,  need  not  be  above 
twenty-five  Feet  Diftance  from  each  other. 

The  Width  of  the  Walks  and  Borders  between  thefe 
Efpaliers  fhould  (in  a  large  Garden)  be  fourteen  or  fix- 
teen  Feet  atleaft ;  and  if  the  Trees  are  defigned  to  be 
carried  up  pretty  high,  the  Diftance  fhould  be  greater, 
that  each  Side  may  receive  the  Advantage  of  the  Sun 
and  Air,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  if  you  would 
have  the  Fruit  well  tailed.  And  if  your  Ground  is  fo 
fituated,  that  you  are  at  full  Liberty  which  Way  to 
make  the  Efpaliers,  I  would  advife  the  placing  the 
Lines  from  the  Eaft  a  little  inclining  to  the  South,  and 
toward  the  Weft  a  little  inclining  to  the  North,  that 
the  Sun  may  fhine  between  the  Rows  in  the  Morning 
and  Evening  when  it  is  low  ;  for  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Day,  when  the  Sun  is  advanced  far  above  the  Horizon, 
it  will  fhine  over  the  Tops  of  the  Efpaliers,  and  reach 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth  about  their  Roots,  which  is  a 
Matter  of  more  Confequence  than  many  People  are 
aware  of. 

The  Sorts  of  Apples  proper  for  Efpaliers,  are  the 
Golden  Pippin ,  Nonpareil ,  Rennette  Grife ,  Aromatick  Pip- 
pin,  Holland  Pippin ,  French  Pippin ,  ivheeler’ s  Ruffet , 
Pile's  RuJJet ,  with  fome  others.  The  Seafon  for  plant¬ 
ing,  and  the  Method  of  pruning  and  trailing  thefe 
Trees,  you  will  fee  under  the  Articles  of  Apples  and 
Pruning. 

The  Sorts  of  Pears  proper  for  an  Efpalier,  are  chiefly 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  Fruits,  for  fome  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  Pears  feldom  fucceed  well  in  an  Efpalier.  Thefe 
Trees,  if  defigned  for  a  ftrong  moift  Soil,  fhould  be 
upon  QuinCe  Stocks ;  but  if  for  a  dry  Soil,  upon  Free 
stocks.  Their  Diftance  of  planting  muft  alfo  be  regu- 
ated  by  the  Growth  of  the  Trees,  which  are  more  un¬ 
equal  in  Pears  than  Apples,  and  {hould  therefore  be 
pore  carefully  examined  before  they  are  planted.  As 
for  thofe  Pears  upon  Free  Stocks,  the  Diftance  fhould 
never  be  lefs  than  thirty  Feet  for  moderate  growing 
Trees ;  but  for  vigorous  Shooters,  the  Space  of  forty 
•  f^s  enough,  efpecially  if  the  Soil  be  ftrong,  in 
which  Cafe  they  fhould  be  planted  at  a  greater  Diftance. 
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The  particular  Sorts  of  Pears  I  would  recommend  for 
an  Elpalier,  are  the  “Jargonelle ,  Blanquette ,  Poire  fans 
Peau,  Summer  Boncretien ,  Hamden's  Burgamot ,  Poire 
du  Prince ,  Autumn  Bergamot ,  Uambrette ,  Gres  Roujfe- 
let,  Chaumontelle ,  Beurre  du  Roy,  Le  Marquis,  Crejfane, , 
with  many  others  of  lefs  Note ;  always  remem berincr, 
that  thofe  Pears  which  are  of  the  melting  Kind,  will  do 
better  in  Efpalier  than  the  breaking  Pears,  which  feldom 
ripen  well  on  an  Efpalier ;  as  alfo  that  many  Sorts  of 
Pears  will  ripen  well  on  an  Efpalier  in  a  warm  Soil  and 
Situation,  which  require  a  Wall  in  other  Places ;  you 
fhould  alfo  be  careful  of  the  Stocks  thefe  are  grafted  on, 
for  if  the  breaking  Pears  are  grafted  upon  Quince 
Stocks,  the  Fruit  will  be  ftony,  but  the  melting  Pears 
will  be  improved  by  them.  As  to  the  Method  of 
planting,  fee  the  Article  Pear  ;  and  for  pruning  and 
managing,  fee  Pruning. 

I  fhall  now  give  Direflions  for  making  the  Efpalier, 
to  which  the  Trees  are  to  be  trained  ;  but  this  fhould 
not  be  done  until  the  third  Year  after  the  Trees  are 
planted,  for  while  they  are  young,  it  will  be  fuffleient 
to  drive  a  few  fhort  Stakes  into  the  Ground  on  each 
Side  of  the  Trees,  to  which  the  Branches  fhould  be 
faftened  in  a  horizontal  Pofition,  as  they  are  produced, 
in  order  to  train  them  properly  for  the  Efpalier ;  which 
Stakes  may  be  placed  nearer,  or  at  a  farther  Diftance, 
according  as  the  Shoots  produced  may  require,  and 
thefe  will  be  fuflicient  for  the  three  firft  Years  ;  for 
fhould  you  frame  the  Efpalier  the  firft  Year  the  Trees 
are  planted,  the  Stakes  would  rot  before  the  Efpalier  is 
covered.  The  cheapeft  Method  to  make  thefe  Efpaliers 
is  with  Afh  Poles,  of  which  you  fhould  have  two  Sorts ; 
one  of  the  largeft  Size,  which  contains  thirteen  Poles 
in  a  Bundle,  and  the  other  Size  thofe  of  half  a  Hun¬ 
dred.  The  firft  or  largeft  Size  Poles,  fhould  be  cut 
about  feven  Feet  and  a  Half  long;  thefe  are  intended 
for  upright  Stakes,  and  muft  be  fharpened  at  the  largeft 
End,  that  they  may,  with  more  Eafe,  be  driven  into 
the  Ground  ;  thefe  fhould  be  placed  at  a  Foot  Diftance 
from  each  other  in  a  direfl  Line,  and  of  an  equal 
Height,  about  fix  Feet  above  Ground  ;  then  you  fhould 
nail  a  Row  of  ftrait  {lender  Poles  along  upon  the  Tops 
of  the  upright  Stakes,  which  will  keep  them  exadtly 
even,  and  continue  to  crofs  the  Stakes  with  the  fmaller 
Poles,  and  alfo  with  the  Tops  which  were  cut  off  from 
the  larger  Stakes,  at  about  nine  Inches  Diftance,  Row 
from  Row,  from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Stakes. 
Thefe  Rows  of  Poles  fhould  be  faftened  with  Wire  to 
the  Stakes,  which  if  painted  or  oiled  will  laft  a  long 
Time,  and  the  largeft  End  of  the  Poles  fhould  be  cut 
flat  and  nailed  to  the  upright  Stakes,  which  will  fecure 
the  Efpalier  almoft  as  long  as  the  Poles  will  endure  ; 
whereas  if  your  Faftening  is  not  ftrong,  the  Poles  will 
be  continually  difplaced  with  every  ftrong  Wind. 

When  your  Efpalier  is  thus  framed,  you  muft  fallen 
the  Branches  of  the  Trees  thereto,  either  with  fmall  O- 
fier  Twigs,  Rope  Yarn,  or  fome  fuch  binding,  obferv- 
ing  to  train  them  in  a  horizontal  Pofition,  and  at  equal 
Diftances ;  being  careful  not  to  crofs  any  of  the 
Branches,  nor  to  lay  them  in  too  thick.  The  Diftance 
which  fhould  be  allowed  for  the  Branches  of  Pears  and 
Apples,  muft  be  proportioned  according  to  the  Size  of 
their  Fruit ;  fuch  of  them  whofe  Fruit  is  large,  as  the 
Summer  Boncretien,  Monfieur  John,  and  Beurre  du  Roy 
Pears,  "and  the  Rennet  Grife ,  Holland  Pippin,  French 
Pippin,  and  other  large  Apples,  fhould  have  their 
Branches  fix  or  eight  Inches  Diftance  at  leaft  •,  and  to 
thofe  of  leffer  Growth,  four  or  five  Inches  will  be  fuffi- 
cient.  But  for  farther  Dire&ions,  I  fhall  refer  to  the 
Articles  of  the  feverai  Fruits  as  alfo  that  of  Pruning , 
where  thefe  Particulars  will  be  fufficiently  explained. 

But  befides  this  Sort  of  Efpalier  made  with  Afh  Poles, 
there  is  another  Sort  that  is  by  many  People  prefered  ; 
which  is  framed  with  fquare  Timbers  cut  to  any  Size, 
according  to  the  Strength  thereof,  or  the  Expence  the 
Owner  is  willing  to  go  to.  Thefe,  though  they  appear 
more  fightly,  when  well  fixed  and  painted,  are  not  of 
longer  Duration  than  one  of  the  former,  provided  it  is 
well  made,  and  the  Poles  are  ftrong  which  are  fet  up¬ 
right  ;  nor  will  they  anfwer  the  Purpofe  better,  though 
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they  are  vaftly  more  expenfive,  for  the  greateft  Beauty 
In  .d  df  thp  Branches  of  the  1  ree. 
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confifts.in  the  difpofing  of  the  Branches 
which,  efpeciaily  in  Summer,  when  e 
will  entirely  hide  from  the  Sight  the  Frame  of  the  U 
palier  •,  therefore  all  Expence  in  erefting  thefe :  is  need 
lefs,  farther  than  making  Provifion  to  fecure  the  Branches 

of  the  Trees  in  a  regular  Order. 

Fruit  Trees  thus  planted,  and  well  manage  , 
much  preferable  to  thofe  trained  up  in  any  other  b  igure, 
upon  feveral  Accounts  ;  as  firft,  thefe  take  up  very  lit¬ 
tle  Room  in  a  Garden,  fo  as  to  be  hurtful  to  the  Plan 
which  grow  in  the  Quarters ;  and,  fecondly,  the  F 
upon  thefe  are  better  tafted  than  thofe  whic  grow  upo 
Dwarfs,  the  Sun  and  Air  having  freer  Accels  to  every 
Part  of  the  Tree,  whereby  the  Dampnefs  anfing  from 

the  Ground  is  fooner  diffipated,  which  is  of  Angular 

Advantage  to  Fruit  Trees  (as  hath  already  been  fhewn.) 
And  as  the  Trees  againft  an  Efpalier  are  kept  low,  and 
the  Branches  being  fattened  to  the  Efpalier,  the  Fruit 
will  not  be  blown  fo  loon  by  the  Vv  ind,  fo  that  upon 
the  whole,  Efpaliers  mutt  be  allowed  to  be  of  great  Ufe 
and  Beauty. 


EVER-GREEN  THORN.  See  Pyracantha. 
EVERLASTING  PEA.  See  Lathyrus. 


EUONYMUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  240.  V ourn.  Infi. 
R.  H.  617.  Lab.  388.  [E vwvjfj.®’,  of  h,  good,  and  ovo- 
pa,  a  Name,  fo  called  by  Way^of  Aritiphrafis,  becaufe 


it  is  hurtful  to  Animals.]  The  Spindle  Tree,  or  Prick- 
wood  ;  in  French ,  Fufain. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Jhort  Empalement  to  the  Flower ,  of  one  Leaf. , 
which  is  divided  into  four  or  five  Parts.  The  Flower  hath 
four  or  five  oval  Petals ,  which  fipread  open.  It  hath  four 
or  five  Jhort  Stamina ,  which  are  joined  at  their  Bafe  to 
the  Germen ,  terminated  by  twin  Summits.  In  the  Center  is 
fituated  a  large  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jhort  Style ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
fucculent  four  or  five-cornered  coloured  Capfule,  having  fo 
many  Cells  as  Angles ,  each  containing  one  oval  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedion  of 
Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  whofe  Flow¬ 
ers  have  five  Stamina ,  and  one  Style.  T cur ne fort  places  it 
in  the  third  Sedion  of  his  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Frees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe 
Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with  many  Cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Euonymus  foliis  lanceolatis ,  floribus  tetrandriis , 
frudu  tetragono.  Spindle  Tree  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
Flowers  having  four  Stamina,  and  quadrangular  Fruit. 
This  is  the  Euonymus  vulgaris ,  granis  rubentibus.  C.  B. 
The  common  Spindle  Tree. 

2.  Euonymus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  floribus  pent  an- 
driis,  fruCtu  pentagono ,  pedunculis  longijfimis.  Spindle  T ree 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Flowers'  having  five 
Stamina,  a  five-cornered  Fruit,  and  very  long  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Euonymus  latifolius.  C.  B.  Broad¬ 
leaved  Spindle  Tree. 

3.  Euonymus  floribus  omnibus  quinquefidis .  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  197.  Spindle  Tree  whofe  Flowers  are  all  divided 
into  five  Points.  This  is  the  Euonymus  Virginianus ,  py- 
racantha  foliis,  fempervirens,  capfuld  verrucarum  infiar 
afperatd  rubente.  Pluk.  Phyt.  115./.  5.  Virginian  Ever¬ 
green  Spindle  Tree  with  rough  warted  red  Seed  Veflels. 

4.  Euonymus  foliis  pinnatis,  fruCtu  raceme  fo  trigono. 
Spindle  Tree  with  winged  Leaves,  and  three  cornered 
Fruit  growing  in  Bunches.  This  is  the  Euonymus  cau- 
dice  non  ramofo ,  folio  alato,  fruit u  rotunda  tripyreno.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  1 7 1 .  Spindle  Tree  with  an  unbranching  Stalk, 
a  winged  Leaf,  and  a  round  Fruit,  having  three  Seeds 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  England.  It  is  very 
common  in  Hedges,  and  is  fometimes  found  growing 
in  Woods.  This,  when  growing  in  Hedges,  is  feldom 
leen  of  any  confiderable  Size,  but  rather  appears  like  a 
Shrub  ;  but  if  planted  fingle,  and  trained  up  like  other 
ttrees,  will  have  a  ftrong  woody  Stem,  and  rife  more 
than  twenty  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about 


three  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad 
in  the  Middle,  gradually  diminifhing  to  both  Ends- 
they  are  entire,  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  and  are  placed 
oppofite.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  fmail  Bunches 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  ftanding  upon  (lender  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  four  whitilh  Petals,  which 
are  'expanded  in  Form  of  a  Crofs.  The  Empalement 
is  divided  into  four  Parts.  The  Flowers  have  four 
Stamina,  and  the  Fruit  is  four-cornered,  and  opens  in¬ 
to  four  Cells.  This  Tree  flowers  the  latter  Part  o£ 
May  and  the  Begining  of  June ,  and  the  Fruit  ripens  in 
October ,  at  which  Time  the  Seed  Veflels  fpread  open, 
and  expofe  the  Seeds,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  red  Co¬ 
lour,  fo  that  when  the  Branches  are  well  ftored  with 
them  the  Trees  make  a  good  Appearance  at  that.  Sea- 
fon,  when  growing  among  other  Sorts.  The  Wood 
of  this  Tree  is  ufed  by  the  mufical  Inftrument  Makers 
for  toothing  of  Organs  and  Virginal  Keys  j  the  Branches 
are  cut  into  Tooth-pickers,  and  for  making  of  Skewers, 
and  Spindles  are  made  of.  the  Wood,  from  whence,  the 
Tree  was  titled  Spindle  Tree  j  but  in  fome  Counties  it 
is  called  Dogwood. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  this  was  very  feldom  feen  in  England  till  of  late 
Years,  fince  I  procured  it  from  France ,  and  from  the 
Seeds  of  thofe  Plants  great  Numbers  have  been  fince 
railed,  fo  it  is  now  pretty  common  in  feveral  of,  the 
Nurferies  near  London  •,  this  rifles  with  . a  ftronger  Stem 
than  the  firft,  and  grows  to  a  larger  Size.-  The  Leaves 
are  oval  and  Spear-fhaped,  about  Jour  Inches  long,  and 
two  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  light  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  entire  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite  on  the 
Branches,  with  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  upon  very  (lender 
Foot  Stalks,  wdfich  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long ; 
thefe  branch  out  into  a  loofe  Bunch,  fo  that  the  Flow¬ 
ers  (land  upon  feparate  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  have 
five  Petals,  which  at  firft  are  white,  but  afterward 
change  to  a  purple  Colour ;  the  Empalement  of  the 
Flower  is;  divided  into  five  Parts.  It  hath  five  Stamina, 
and  the  Fruit  is  five  cornered,  and  the  Fruit  is  much 
rger  than  that  of  the  common  Sort,  and  the  Foot 
Stalks  being  weak,  the  Fruit  always  hang  down.  Dr. 
Linnaeus  has  fuppofed  thefe  to  be  but  one  Specie,  and 
has  taken  the  Characters  of  this  Genus  from  the  fecond 
Sort,  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  five  Petals, 
and  the  Fruit  five  Corners,  but  all  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort  which  I  have  examined,  have  but  four,  and 
thefe  Differences  are  permanent  in  thofe  Plants  which 
rife  from  Seeds,  for  1  have  raifed  many  of  both  Sorts 
from  Seeds,  but  have  never  found  either  of  them  alter. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  Carolina , 
and  other  Parts  of  North  America  ;  this  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  divi¬ 
ding  into  many  Branches,  which  come  out  oppofite  at 
every  Joint ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  two  Inches  long,  and  about  three 
Quarters  of  an.  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in 
acute  Points  ;  they  are- placed  oppofite,  and  continue  all 
the  Year.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  and  alfo  from  the  Sides,  in  fmail  Clutters,  a 
which  are  fucceeded  by  round  Capfules,  which  are  clofe- 
ly  armed  with  rough  Protuberances.  This  flowers  in 
July,  but  feldom  produces  Fruit  in  England. 

As  this  is  an  evergreen  Shrub,  fo  it  merits  a  Place  in 
every  curious  Garden,  and  particularly  in  all  Planta-  ;• 
tions  of  ever-green  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  there  is  a  Varie-  ; 
ty  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves,  which  is  preferved  j 
in  the  Nurfery  Gardens. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and 
fome  of  the  other  Blands  in  the  Weft -Indies  •,  this  rifes  : 
with  an  upright  woody  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  f 
twelve  Feet  at  the  Top  it  divides  into  two  or  three  : 
fhort  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  by  winged  Leaves, : 
compofed  of  fix  or  feven  Pair  of  fmail  Leaves  (or  Lobes)  , 
about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  broad  ;  thefe  ! 
Leaves  come  out  without  Order,  ftanding  upon  long  1 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  from  ! 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  toward  their  End  *,  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  round ifh  Capfules,  having  a  thick  brown  1 
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-over,  which  open  in  three  Cells,  each  containing  a 
nde  hard  Seed. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds, 
r  Layers,  if  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn, 
x>n  after  they  are  ripe  ;  then  the  Plants  will  come  up 
ie  Spring  following,  but  if  the  Seeds  are  not  fowrt  till 
prina,  the  Plants  will  not  appear  till  the  following 
prin°5,  whereby  a  whole  Year  is  loft.  The  Seeds  fhould 
e  fown  upon  a  fhady  Border  where  they  will  fucceed 
etter  than  when  they  are  more  expofed  to  the  Sun. 
Vhen  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other 
;are  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  the  fol¬ 
ding  Autumn,  when,  as  foon  as  their  Leaves  decay, 
he  Plants  fhould  be  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into  a 
-furfery,  in  Rows  two  Feet  diftant,  and  the  Plants  one 
-oot  alunder  in  the  Rows  ;  in  this  Place  they  may  re- 
nain  two  Years,  and  then  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
daces  where  they  are  to  remain. 

When  thefe  are  propagated  by  Layers,  the  young 
ihoots  fhould  be  laid  down  in  Autumn,  and  if  the  Joint 
vhich  is  laid  deepeft  into  the  Ground  is  flit,  as  is  prac- 
ifed  for  Carnations,  it  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  Roots 
nuch  fooner  than  they  otherwife  would  do  *,  thefe  Lay- 
:rs  will  be  fufficiently  rooted  in  one  Year  to  bear  tranf- 
danting,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  from  the  old  Plants 
ind  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Seedlings.  The 
[lutings  of  thefe  Sorts,  planted  in  a  fhady  Border*  will 
:ake  Root,  but  they  fhould  be  planted  in  Autumn,  as 
bon  as  their  Leaves  begin  to  fall ;  they  Ihould  be  the 
ihoots  of  the  fame  Year,  with  a  Knot  of  the  former 
5fear  at  Bottom. 

EUPATORIOPHALACRON.  See  Verbefina. 

EUPATOR1UM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  842.  Tourn.  Injl. 
R.  H.  455.  Lab.  259.  [EuWrwpoi/,  of  King  Eupator , 
who  firft  brought  this  Plant  into  Ufe.J  Hemp  Agrimo¬ 
ny  j  in  French ,  Eupatoire. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower,  compofed  of  fever al  herma¬ 
phrodite  Florets ,  which  are  Funnel-jhaped ,  and  cut  into 
foe  Parts  at  the  Brim ,  which  fpread  open  5  thefe  are  in- 
:luded  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement ,  whofe  Scales  are 
narrrow ,  ered,  and  unequal.  The  Florets  have  each  five 
(hort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits.  In 
the  Bottom  is  fituated  a  fmall  Germen ,  fupporting  a  long 
(lender  Style ,  which  is  bifid ,  and  crowned  by  a  narrow  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Seed ,  crown¬ 
ed  with  Down ,  fitting  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linn  ecus'  s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
with  compound  Flowers ,  which  have  only  hermaphrodite 
fruitful  Flowers.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  twelfth  Clafs,  in  which  are  included  the 
Herbs  with  a  flofculous  Flower ,  whofe  Seeds  are  crowned 
with  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Eupatorium  foliis  digitalis.  Hort.  Cliff.  396.  Eu- 
patorium  with  fingered  Leaves.  This  is  the  Eupatorium 
cannabinitm.  C.  B.  320.  Common  Hemp  Agrimony. 

2.  Eupatorium  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis ,  ferratis ,  pe- 
tiolatis,  caule  ere  do.  Hort.  Cliff.  396.  Eupatorium  with 
Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves,  which  are  fawed,  and  have 
Foot  Stalks,  and  an  upright  Stalk.  This  is  the  Eupa¬ 
torium  Neva  Anglia ,  urtica  foliis,  floribus  purpurafeenti- 
hus ,  maculato  caule.  H.  L.  New- England  Hemp  Agri¬ 
mony  with  Nettle  Leaves,  purplifh  Flowers,  and  fpot- 
ed  Stalks. 

3.  Eupatorium  foliis  fubverticillatis ,  lanceolatis  fer¬ 
ratis  petiolatis  rugofts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  838.  Eupatorium 
"with  Leaves  placed  in  Whorls,  which  are  Spear-fhaped, 
iawed,  rough,  and  have  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Eu¬ 
patorium  folio  oblongo  rugofo ,  caule  purpurafeente.  Tourn. 
Canada  Hemp  Agrimony  with  a  long  rough  Leaf,  and 
purplifh  Stalk. 

4.  Eupatorium  caule  volubili ,  foliis  cordatis  dent  at  is 
acutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  396.  Eupatorium  with  a  twining  Stalk 
and  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fharply  indented. 
This  is  the  Eupatorium  Americanum  fcandens ,  hafiato  ma- 
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gts  acuminate  folic.  Vaill.  Mem.  1719.  Climbing  American 
Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  Spear-like  fharp-pointed  Leaf. 

5.  Eupatorium  foliis  feffilibus  diftindis  fubrotundocor- 
datis.  Lhii  Sp.  Plant.  837;  Eupatorium  with  roundifh 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  filing  clofe  to  the  Stalks  and  are 
diftinft  This  is  the  Eupatorium  Americannmi  foliis  rotun- 
dioribus  abfquepediculis .  Vaill.  Mem.  1719.  American  Hemp 
Agrimony  with  round  Leaves,  having  no  Foot  Stalks. 

6.  Eupatorium  foliis  oblongo- cordatis,  floribus  pani - 
culatis ,  caule  fruticofo  fcandentc.  Eupatorium  with  oblong 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  paniculated  Flowers,  and  a  climb¬ 
ing  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  fcandens ,  fo¬ 
liis  fubrotundis  lucidis ,  floribus  fpicatis  albis.  Houfi.  Climb¬ 
ing  Hemp  Agrimony  with  roundifh  fhimng  Leaves, 
and  white  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes. 

7.  Eupatorium  foliis  ovatis,  obtuse  ferratis  petiola¬ 
tis  trinerviis ,  calycibus  fiimplicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  839. 
Eupatorium  with  oval,  obtufe,  fawed,  three  veined  Leaves, 
having  Foot  Stalks,  and  tingle  Empalements  to  the 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  Americanum ,  teucrii 
folio,  flore  niveo.  Vaill.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien.  American  Flemp 
Agrimony  with  a  Tree  Germander  Leaf,  and  a  white 
Flower. 

8.  Eupatorium  foliis  connatis  tomentefis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
39 6.  Eupatorium  with  woolly  Leaves  joined  at  their. 
Bafe.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  Virginianum ,  falvia  fo¬ 
liis  longiffimis  acuminatis ,  perfoliatum.  Pluk.  Aim.  Virgi¬ 
nian  perfoliate  Hemp  Agrimony  with  long  Sage-like 
Leaves,  clofely  furrounding  the  Stalk. 

9.  Eupatorium  foliis  oblongis,  obtufiis ,  crenatis,  gla- 
bris ,  calycibus  fiimplicibus.  Eupatorium  with  oblong,  ob- 
'  tufe,  fmooth,  crenated  Leaves,  and  Angle  Empalements 

to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  betonica  folio 
glabro  (A  carnofo,  flore  cceruleo.  Houfi.  Hemp  Agrimony 
with  a  flefhy  fmooth  Betony  Leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

10.  Eupatorium  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  caule  eredo 
arboreo.  Eupatorium  with  Heart-fhaped  fawed  Leaves, 
and  an  upright  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Eupatori¬ 
um  Americanum  arborefeens ,  mori  folio ,  floribus  albicanti- 
bus.  Houfi *  Tree-like  American  Hemp  Agrimony  with 
a  Mulberry  Leaf,  and  white  Flowers. 

11.  Eupatorium  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis  integris ,  caule 
fruticofo  ramofo ,  calycibus  fiimplicibus.  Eupatorium  with 
oval  entire  Leaves,  having  Foot  Stalks,  a  branching 
fhrubby  Stalk,  and  Angle  Empalements  to  the  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Eupatorium  Americanum  frutefeens,  balfamina 
lute  a  foliis ,  nigris  maculis  pundatis.  Houfi.  American 
fhrubby  Hemp  Agrimony  with  yellow  Ballamine  Leaves, 
fpoted  with  black. 

12.  Eupatorium  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  trinerviis 
integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  836.  Eupatorium  with  nar¬ 
row,  Spear-fhaped,  entire  Leaves,  having  three  Nerves. 
This  is  the  Eupatorium  Virginianum ,  folio  angufto ,  flori¬ 
bus  albis.  Hort.  Elth.  141.  Tab.  1 15.  f.  140.  Virginia 
Hemp  Agrimony  with  a  narrow  Leaf,  and  white  Flowers. 

13.  Eupatorium  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  acutis,  flu- 
perne  ferratis,  caule  ramofo.  Hemp  Agrimony  with  nar¬ 
row,  Spear-fhaped,  pointed  Leaves,  fawed  on  their  up¬ 
per  Part,  and  a  branching  Stalk. 

14.  Eupatorium  foliis  cordatis  acutis ,  dentatis ,  tri¬ 
nerviis,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Eupatorium  with  pointed, 
Heart-fhaped,  fawed  Leaves,  having  three  Veins,  and 
a  branching  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Conyza  fruticofa, 
folio  hafiato,  flore  pa  Hide  purpureo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  124. 
Shrubby  Fleabane  with  a  Spear-fhaped  Leaf,  and  a  pale 
purple  Flower. 

15.  Eupatorium  foliis  cordatis  nigofis  crenatis,  caule 
paniculato.  Eupatorium  with  rough,  Heart-fhaped,  cre¬ 
nated  Leaves,  and  a  paniculated  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Conyza  Salvia  foliis  conjugatis,  floribus  fpicatis  rubentibus. 
Houfi.  Mff.  Fleabane  with  Sage  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
and  red  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes. 

16.  Eupatorium  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis,  caule  vo¬ 
lubili,  floribus  fpicatis  racemofis.  Eupatorium  with  Heart- 
fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  a  twining  Stalk,  and  branching 
fpiked  Flowers.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  Americanum , 
fcandens,  folio  hafiato  glabro,  floribus  fpicatis.  Houfi.  MfJ. 
Climbing  American  Hemp  Agrimony  with  a  lmooth 

I  Spear-fhaped  Leaf,  and  fpiked  flowers. 
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*7.  Eupatorium/<?/«V  fubverticillatis ,  tanceolato-ova- 
tis  ferratis  petiolatis  rugofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. .  838* 
Agrimony  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  rough,  fawed  Leaves 
having  Foot  Stalks,  and  ftandmg  in  Whorls  on  the 

lower  Part  of  the  Stalk. 

1 8.  Eupatorium  foliis  vcrticillatis,  lanceolatis, acu- 
tis,  ferratis ,  inf  erne  rngofis.  Eupatorium  with  pointe 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
rough  on  their  under  Side,  and  Hand  in  Whorls  round 
the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  folio  oblongt >,  rugo- 
fo ,  ampliori ,  caule  virefcente .  Tourn.  lnft.  R.  H.  45 
Hemp  Agrimony  with  a  large,  oblong,  rough  Leaf, 

and  a  green  Stalk.  . 

19.  Eupatorium  foliis  cordato-evatis ,  ferra¬ 

tis  petiolatis ,  cabycibus  multi  for  is.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  838. 
Eupatorium  with  Heart-fhaped  oval  Leaves,  obtufely 
fawed,  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  many  Flowers  to  the 
Empalements.  This  is  the  Eupatorium  fcorodoma  folio , 
fore  caruleo.  Hort.  Elth.  140.  Lab.  114-  Hemp  Agii- 
ny  with  a  Wood  Sage  Leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

This  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from,  whence  the 
late  Dr.  *Dale  fent  me  the  Seeds  •,  thefe  Plants  flowered 
very  finely  the  Year  after  they  were  raifed,  but  never 
have  flowered  fince,  for  the  Roots  creep  greatly  in  the 
Ground,  but  never  fend  up  any  Stalks. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Rivers 
and  Ditches  in  molt  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  the  only 
Specie  of  this  Genus,  which  is  known  to  grow  natural¬ 
ly  in  Europe  *,  this  is  efteemed  as  a  very  good  vulnerary 
Herb,  fo  ftands  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plants.  It  is 
feldom  admited  into  Gardens,  becaufe  where-ever  it  is 
fuffered  to  feed,  the  Ground  will  be  well  ftored  with 
the  Plants  to  a  great  Diftance. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
North  America ,  from  whence  it  has  been  introduced  to 
the  Gardens  in  Europe ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but 
an  annual  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
high,  it  is  purple,  and  has  many  dark  Spots  upon  it. 
The  Leaves  are  rough,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped,  having 
Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  placed  by  Threes  round  the  Stalk 
toward  the  Bottom,  but  upward  by  Pairs  oppofite  at 
each  Joint.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  Clufters  of 
purple  Flowers,  growing  in  a  Sort  of  Corymbus  ;  thefe 
come  out  in  July  and  Auguft ,  and,  in  warm  Seafons,  will 
ripen  its  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  near  four  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  at 
each  Joint  •,  thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
the  Mid-rib  is  oblique  to  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are 
placed  by  Fours  round  the  Stalk  in  Whorls,  and  are 
of  a  dark  green  Colour.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by 
Bunches  of  purple  Flowers  like  the  laft,  which  appear 
at  the  fame  Time.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and 
an  annual  Stalk. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  out 
many  twining  Stalks  in  the  Spring  ;  thefe  twift  about 
any  neighbouring  Support,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of 
five  or  fix  Feet,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  two  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their  Edgesa  and 
terminate  in  acute  Points  ;  and  at  each  Joint  there  are 
two  fmall  Side  Branches  come  out,  which  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  Clufters  of  white  Flowers,  fo  that  the  Stalks 
feem  covered  with  them  moft  Part  of  their  Length,  but 
as  thefe  come  pretty  late  in  the  Seafon,  fo  unlefs  the 
Summers  prove  warm,  the  Plants  do  not  flower  well  in 
England. 

There  is  another  of  thefe  Plants  with  purple  Flowers, 
{landing  upon  longer  Foot  Stalks,  which  was  fent  me 
from  Campeachy ,  but  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  very 
like  thofe  of  this  Sort,  fo  that  I  doubt  whether  it  be  a 
diftinft  Species. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  New  England  and 
Virginia,  from  both  of  thefe  Countries  I  have  received 
the  Seeds ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual 
Stalk  ;  this  rifes  with  upright  Stalks  about  a  Foot  high  *, 
thefe  have  their  Joints  pretty  near  each  other,  where 
they  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
uting  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges’ 
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and  are  of  a  light  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  proa 
duced  in  fmall  loofe  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks* 
they  are  white,  and  have  two  fmall  green  Leaves  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  Flowers.  Thefe  Flowers  appear 
the  latter  End  of  June ,  but  the  Seeds  feldom  ripen  in 
England. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  riaturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in 
America ,  from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the 
Seeds  ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby  climbing  Stalk,  which  rifes 
to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  fattening  itfelf  to 
any  neighbouring  Prop  for  Support  5,  thefe  are  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite ; 
they  are  about  three  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half 
broad,  of  a  lucid  green  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  long 
branching  Panicles,  which  proceed  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  and  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  a  branching 
Panicle  of  white  Flowers.  This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  will 
not  live  in  this  Country  without  artificial  Heat. 

The  feventh  Sort  rifes  with  upright  Stalks,  three  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  which 
are  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs  *,  they  have  very  lhort  Foot  ' 
Stalks,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  from  the  Sides 
of  the  Stalks,  at  every  Joint,  is  produced  two  {lender 
Branches,  which  ftand  eredl ;  thefe,'  and  the  principal 
Stalks  alfo,  are  terminated  by  Clufters  of  white  Flowers ; 
they  appear  in  Auguft  and  September ,  and  the  Stalks  de¬ 
cay  in  Winter,  but  the  Root  is  perennial.  This  grows 
naturally  in  Penfyl-vania ,  and  other  Parts  of  America. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual 
Stalk.  The  Stalks  rife  from  two  to  three  Feet  high,  ! 
they  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  rough  Leaves  at  each 
Joint,  which  are  from  three  to  four  Inches  long,  and 
about  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe,  gradually  leffening  1 
to  a  very  acute  Point ;  the  two  Leaves  are  joined  tat 
their  Bafe,  fo  the  Stalks  feem  to  grow  through  them ; 
they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  are  covered  with  lhort 
Hairs.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  many 
flender  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  a  clofe  Clufter  of 
white  Flowers.  Thefe  come  out  in  July ,  and  in  warm 
Seafons  the  Seeds  will  fometimes  ripen  in  England. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the  Seeds ;  this 
rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  near  two  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  toward  the  Bottom  with  oblong  obtufe  Leaves, 
which  are  of  a  thick  Subftance,  and  crenated  on  their 
Edges  5  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  naked  to  the 
Top,  where  the  Flowers  come  out  in  a  thick  Panicle ; 
they  are  blue,  and  have  Angle  Empalements.  This 
flowers  late  in  Autumn,  but  never  ripens  Seeds  here; 
the  Root  is  biennial,  and  perifhes  foon  after  it  has 
flowered. 

The  tenth  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun , 
from  La  V era  Cruz ,  where  he  found  it  growing  natural¬ 
ly  *,  this  hath  a  thick  woody  Stalk,  which  rifes  twelve 
or  fourteen  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches, 
which  are  channeled,  and  covered  with  a  brown  Bark  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  regular  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Mulberry  Tree  ;  they  are  of  a 
light  green  Colour,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges,  placed 
by  Pairs  oppofite  upon  Foot  Stalks,  near  two  Inches 
long  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  are  terminated 
by  four  or  five  Pair  of  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out 
oppofite  from  the  Joints,  and  the  Top  is  terminated  by  jj 
an  odd  one  ;  thefe  fuftain  branching  Panicles  of  white 
Flowers,  which  together  form  a  long  loofe  pyramidal  j 
Thyrfe,  and  make  a  fine  Appearance,  for  there  are  no 
Leaves  intermixed  with  the  Flowers,  but  fo  far  as  the 
Spike  reaches  the  Stalks  are  naked.  This  Sort  has  ! 
flowered  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  did  not  produce 
Seeds. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz , 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  it  me  ;  this  rifes 
with  many  fhrubby  Stalks,  near  five  Feet  high,  which 
divide  into  many  flender  Branches,  whofe  Joints  are 
three  or  four  Inches  afunder  ;  at  each  of  thefe  come  out 
two  oval  Leaves  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long, 
and  Half  an  Inch  broad.  Handing  upon  long  flender  ! 
Foot  Stalks  ;  they  have  feveral  black  Spots  on  their 
Surface.  The  Branches  come  out  horizontal,  and  are 
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terminated  by  fmali  Bunches  of  white  Flowers,  whofe 
Empalements  are  Angle,  and  compofed  of  feven  nar¬ 
row  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  divided  to  the 
Bottom. 

The  twelfth  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  round  Stalk, 
to  the  Height  of  three  Feet,  lending  out  feVeral  Branches 
toward  the  Top,  which  come  out  regularly  by  Pairs, 
oppofite  ;  they  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves,  placed  by 
Pairs  •,  thefe  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  about 
One  Third  of  an  Inch  broad,  having  three  longitudinal 
Veins  ;  they  are  .of  a,  light  green  Colour,  and  entire. 
The  Flowers  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  at  the  End  of 
rite  Branches,  lolne  fuftaining  one,  feme  two,  and  others 
three -or  four  Flowers ;  they  are  white,  and  appear  late 
in  Autumn.  This  grows  naturally  in  Carolina. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  riles 
three  Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  many  Branches, 
which  are  clofely  garnilhed  with  narrow  Spear-lhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  from  two  to  three  Inches  long,  and 
a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  deep  green  fiting  clofe 
to  the  Branches ;  they  have  three  longitudinal  Veins, 
and  their  upper  Part  lharply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  Points.  The  Branches  are  terminated  by 
foundilh  Clulters  of  white  Flowers,  which  appear  in 
Augujl ,  and  continue  till  October,  and  in  warm  Seafons 
they  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  ripen  here. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and 
ih  moll  of  the  other  Iflands  in  the  tVeJl-Indies  ;  this 
rifes  with  Ihrubby  Stalks  about  fix  or  feven  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with 
Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges,  having  three  longitudinal  Veins  ; 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  are  terminated  by  {len¬ 
der  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  a  fmali  duller  of  white 
Flowers,  included  in  oblong  fcaly  Empalements  of  a 
lil very  Colour. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz , 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright 
branching  Stalk,  three  Feet  high,  fending  out  two  Side 
Branches  from  every  Joint,  almoft  the  whole  Length, 
which  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  red  Flowers,  as 
is  alfo  the  principal  Stalk.  The  Leaves  are  Heart- 
lhaped,  rough,  and  are  crenated  on  their  Edges,  fiting 
dole  to  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  hoary. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  was  Lent  me  from  Jamaica ,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houjloun  ;  this  hath  llender  twining  Stalks, 
which  fallen  themfelves  to  any  neighbouring  Support, 
and  rife  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  fending  out  lmall 
Branches  by  Pairs,  oppofite,  at  moil  of  the  upper  Joints. 
The  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  Heart- 
lhaped,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  the  upper  Leaves  are 
almoft  triangular,  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green ; 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  have  long  branching  Spikes 
of  white  Flowers,  which  are  fmali,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Foot  Stalks. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Penfyhania ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arile  feveral 
upright  Stalks,  which  grow  to  the  Height  of  feven  or 
eight  Feet,  in  a  moift  Soil,  or  where  they  are  fupplied 
with  Water  in  dry  Weather  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with 
oval,  rough,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  a  little 
fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  placed  in  Whorls  round 
the  Stalks,  fometimes  feven,  at  other  Places  four  or 
five  of  thefe  at  each  Joint ;  they  are  about  three  Inches 
long,  and  two  Inches  broad.  The  Stalks  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  a  loofe  Corymbus  of  purple  Flowers,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  Augujl ,  and  continue  rill  October ,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fingle  upright  green 
Stalk,  about  four  Feet  high,  garnilhed  at  each  Joint, 
by  four  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  placed  in  Whorls  round 
the  Stalks ;  they  are  fix  Inches  long,  and  two  Inches 
broad  in  the  Middle,  leflening  to  both  Ends,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  acute  Points;  they  are  rough,  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  Hand  on  Ihort  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Stalk 
is  terminated  by  a  clofe  Corymbus  of  purple  Flowers, 
fthich  appear  in  July,  and  continue  till  September.  The  J 
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Root  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalks  decay  every  Winter  ; 
it  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  • 
this  hath  a  creeping  Root,  which  fpreads  and  multiplies 
very  fall.  The  Stalks  rife  about  two  Feet  high  ;  they 
are  garnilhed  With  oval  Heart-lhaped  Leave's,  which 
have  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edo-es.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  in  a  Sort 
of  Corymbus ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  but  the 
Roots  fpread  fo  much  as  to  caufe  Barrennefs  of  Flowers 
after  the  firft  Year. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  ;  feveral 
of  them  ripen  their  Seeds  in  England ;  thefe  Ihould  be 
fown  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  for  then  the 
Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring  ;  but  if  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants 
will  not  come:  up  till  the  Year  after ;  and  thofe  Seeds 
which  are  procured  from  America  Ihould  be  fown  as 
foon  as  they  arrive,  for  though  they  may  not  grow 
the  firft  Year,  yet  there  will  be  a  greater  Certainty  of 
their  fucceeding,  than  when  they  are  kept  longer  out 
of  the  Ground. 

The  fecond,  third,  fifth,  feventh*  eighth,  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  feventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  Sorts, 
are  hardy  Plants,  fo  the  Seeds  of  thefe  may  be  fown  in 
the  full  Ground,  but  there  mull  be  Care  taken  in  the 
fowing  to  keep  the  Sorts  feparate  ;  for  as  the  Feeds  of 
the  Plants  have  a  light  Down  adhering  to  them,  they 
are  eafily  dilplaced  by  the  leaft  Wind,  fo  that  the  bell 
Way  will  be  to  low  them  in  Drills,  but  thefe  Ihould  be 
but  lhallow,  for  if  the  Seeds  are  buried  too  deep,  they 
will  not  grow.  The  Bed  in  which  thefe  are  fown,  Ihould 
not  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  but  rather  have  an 
Eaft  Afpeft,  where  the  Morning  Sun  only  reaches  it  ;■ 
but  where  it  is  more  expofed,  it  Ihould  be  fhaded  with 
Mats  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  the  Ground  Ihould 
be  kept  pretty  moift;  for  as  thefe  Plants  generally 
grow  in  moift  lhady  Situations  in  their  native  Countries, 
they  will  fucceed  better  when  they  have  a  Soil  and  Si¬ 
tuation  fomewhat  like  that ;  though  as  we  want  their 
Heat  in  Summer*  the  Plants  will  thrive  here  when  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  Sun,  provided  they  have  a  moift  Soil,  or 
are  fupplied  with  Water  in  dry  Weather. 

When  the  young  Plants  come  up,  they  Mull  be  kept 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe,  fome 
of  them  ihould  be  drawn  out,  to  give  Room  for  the 
others  to  grow,  and  if  thefe  are  wanted,  they  may  be 
planted  in  another  Bed,  where,  if  they  are  fhaded  and 
watered,  they  will  foon  take  Root ;  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds  till  the  following  Autumn,  when  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain.  As 
the  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  fpread  out  to  a  eonfiderable 
Diftance,  they  Ihould  not  be  allowed  lefs  than  three 
Feet  from  any  other  Plants,  and  fome  of  the  largelt 
growing  Ihould  be  allowed  four  Feet.  If  the  Soil  in 
which  they  are  planted  is  a  foft  gentle  Loam,  they  will 
thrive  much  better,  and  flower  ftronger  than  in  light 
dry  Ground,  in  which,  if  they  are  not  duly  watered  in 
dry  Summers,  their  Leaves  will  Ihrink,  and  their  Stalks 
will  not  grow  to  Half  their  ufual  Height. 

All  thefe  Sorts  have  perennial  Roots,  by  which  they 
may  be  propagated  ;  for  as  fome  of  them  do  not  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds  in  England ,  fo  that  is  the  only  Way  of 
increafing  the  Plants  here  ;  fome  of  the  Sorts  have 
creeping  Roots,  fending  out  Offsets  in  great  Plenty,  fo 
thefe  are  eafily  propagated ;  and  the  others  may  be 
taken  up,  or  the  Heads  taken  off  from  them  every 
other  Year,  in  doing  of  which  there  Ihould  be  Care 
taken  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  old  Plants  too  much, 
which  would  caufe  them  to  flower  weak  the  follow¬ 
ing  Year.  The  bell  Time  to  remove  thefe  Plants  is 
in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  they  have  done  growing,  that 
they  may  get  frefh  Roots  before  the  Frail  comes  on  ; 
but  if  that  Ihould  happen  foon  after  their  Removal,  if 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is  covered  with  Tan,  or  dried 
Leaves  to  keep  out  the  Froft,  it  will  effe<5lually  fecure 
them  ;  and  if  this  is  done  to  the  old  Plants  in  very  fe- 
vere  Winters,  it  will  always  preferve  them,  but  the 
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nineteenth  Sort  is  the  only  one,  which  I  have  known 
killed  by  Froft:  However,  it  may  not  be  aif 1  s 
praftife  this  on  the  young  feedhng  Hants,  which  h 
riot  fo  good  Roots,  nor  are  fo  well  eftabhfhed  in  th 
Ground;  the  future  Culture  will  be  only  to  dig  the 

~  ‘  and  keep  them 


Air  admited  to  them,  with  which  Management  they 
will  thrive  and  flower. 


Ground  about  them  every  Spring, 

The  fourth  Sort  fends  out  many  weak  twining  Stalks, 
which  require  Support,  fo  there  fhould  be  lome  Stakes 
fixed  down  by  their  Roots  in  the  Spring  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  Ihoot,  to  which  the  young  Stalks  Ihould  be  lead 
and  fattened,  and  afterward  they  will  naturally  twine 
round  them  and  rife  four  or  five  Feet  high  ;  if  they  aye 
fupplied  with  Water,  and  in  warm  Seafons  they  will 
produce  Plenty  of  white  Flowers  in  Auguft.  This  Sort 
is  fometimes  killed  in  very  fevere  Winters,  if  they  are 
not  covered  *,  but  if,  when  the  Stalks  decay  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  the  Ground  about  them  be  covered  with  fome 
old  Tanners  Bark,  it  will  effectually  fecure  the  Roots. 
This  Sort  multiplies  very  fait  by  its  creeping  Roots, 
which  may  be  parted  every  other  Year 


EUPHORBIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  536.  Euphorbium. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  258.  T'ithymalus.  Pourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
85.  Fab.  18.  The  Burning  Thorny  Plant. 

This  Plant  was  named  Euphorbia  by  King  Juba,  the 
Father  of  Ptolemy ,  who  governed  both  the  Mauritanias-, 
whofe  Phyfician  was  named  Euphorbus,  and  his  Brother 
Antonius  Mufa  is  faid  to  have  healed  Augufius  with  this 
Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  [welling,  rough ,  and  divided  into  five  Parts  at 
the  Brim.  Phe  Flower  hath  four  or  five  thick  truncated 
Petals ,  and  twelve  or  more  Stamina  which  are  inferted  in 
the  Receptacle  ;  they  are  longer  than  the  Petals ,  and  are 
terminated  by  globular  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated 
three  cornered  Germen ,  Jupporting  three  bifid  Styles , 
crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  Phe  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  roundijh  Capfule  with  three  Cells ,  each  containing  one 
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The  fixth  and  fixteenth  Sorts  have  twining  (lender  roundifh  Seed.  . 

Stalks,  which  require  to  be  fupported  in  the  like  Man-  This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged l  in  the  third  Se&on 
ner  •  but  thefe  are  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  fo  they  of  Linnaus  s  eleventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
will’not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a  whofe  Flowers  have  twelve  Stamina  and  three  Styles.  To 
warm  Stove  •  therefore  they  Ihould  be  planted  in  Pots  this  Genus  he  has  added  ihtPuhymalus  and  Pithymaloides 
and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where,  if  of  Pournefort ,  and  others.  The  Difference  between  the 
thev  are  ffpplied  with  Wet  in  hot  Weather,  they  will  Euphorbium  and  lithymalus ,  confute  more  in  their  out¬ 
drive  and  produce  Flowers.  The  fixth  Sort  hath  ward  Form,  than  in  the  Characters  of  either  Flower 
fhrubby  Stalks,  and  does  not  propagate  by  the  Root,  or  Fruit,  fo  may  be  properly  enough  joined  together  j 
fo  there  fhould  be  Layers  made  of  the  young  Branches,  but  the  Flower  of  Pithymaloides  being  very  different  in 
which  will  put  out  Roots  if  they  are  properly  fupplied  its  Form,  fhould  be  leparated  from  them,  therefore  I 
with  Water  ;  but  the  fixteenth  Sort  may  be  propagated  fhall  place  them  under  the  Title  of  Pithymalus-,  and  as 
by  parting  of  the  Roots,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  |  the  Number  of  Pithymali  is  very  great,  many  of  which 


fourth  Sort. 

The  ninth  and  fifteenth  Sorts  have  perennial  Roots, 
but  their  Stalks  decay  every  Winter.  Thefe  are  tender 
Plants,  fo  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  kept  con- 
ftantly  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they 


are  common  Weeds,  fo  I  fhall  feleft  only  the  more  rare 
or  ufeful  Kinds  to  enumerate  here. 

The  Species  are. 

Euphorbia  aculeata  triangularis  fubnuda  articula- 


ta ,  ramis  patentibus.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  196.  Euphorbia 


will  thrive  and  flower.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  with  triangular  jointed  Stalks,  which  are  naked,  and 
cuting  off  fome  of  their  young  Shoots  about  the  Middle  have  Spines  and  fpreading  Branches.  This  is  the 
of  June,  when  they  have  Strength,  and  planted  into  Pots  Euphorbium  verum  antiquorum.  Hort.  Amfi.  1.  p.  23 


filled  with  light  Earth  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  where,  if  they  are  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  and 
gently  watered  as  they  may  require  it,  they  will  put  out 
Roots  in  fix  Weeks,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  into 
feparate  Pots,  and  treated  as  the  old  Plants. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  fourteenth  Sorts  have 
fhrubby  Stalks,  which  are  perennial.  Thefe  are  Na- 


2. 


Prickly  triangular  pointed  Euphorbia,  with  fpreading 
Branches,  commonly  called  the  true  Euphorbium  of  the 
Ancients. 

Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda  fubquinquangularis,  acu- 


leis  geminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  196.  Euphorbia  with  naked 
Stalks,  which  have  four  or  five  Angles,  and  double 
Spines.  This  is  the  Euphorbium  tetragonum  (A  pentago- 


tives  of  warm  Countries,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England  num  fpinofum  Canarinum.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  258.  Canary 
out  of  a  Stove  ;  therefore  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  Euphorbium,  with  four  or  five  Angles,  which  have 
Pots  and  kept  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Stove,  Spines. 

and  treated  as  the  former  Sorts.  Thefe  will  fometimes  3-  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda  triangularis  articulata, 
take  Root  from  Cutings,  but  not  very  freely,  fo  that  ramis  ereCtis.  Thorny  jointed  triangular  Euphorbia,  with 
the  beft  Way  is  from  Seeds  when  they  can  be  procured,  upright  naked  Branches.  This  is  the  Euphorbium  tri • 
When  the  Seeds  of  thefe  tender  Sorts  can  be  had  gonum  &  tetragonum  fpinofum,  ramis  compreffis.  D'lfnard. 
from  their  native  Countries,  the  Plants  raifed  that  Way,  A5t.  Par.  1720.  Prickly  Euphorbium  having  three  and 
are  much  preferable  to  thofe  which  are  obtained  by  any  four  Angles,  with  comprelfed  Branches, 
other  Method,  and  will  flower  much  ftronger,  there-  4.  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda  mult  angular  is,  aculeis 
fore  fhould  beprefered;  but  as  thefe  Seeds  feldomgrow  geminatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  196.  Thorny  Euphorbia 
the  firft  Year,  fo  few  Perfons  have  Patience  enough  to  having  many  Angles  and  Spines  growing  by  Pairs, 
wait  for  the  Plants  coming  up.  When  any  of  thefe  This  is  the  Euphorbium  cerei  ejfigie  caulibus  craffioribus. 
Seeds  are  brought  over,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots,  I  fpinis  validioribus  armatum.  Hort.  Amfi.  1.  p.  21.  Torch- 
that  they  may  be  removed  at  any  Time  ;  the  Pots  fhaped  Euphorbium ,  with  thick  Stalks  armed  with  flrong 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  the  Spines. 

Earth  kept  tolerably  moift;  the  Glafies  fhould  alfo  be  5.  Euphorbia  aculeata  feminuda,  angulis  oblique  tu - 
fhaded  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  to  prevent  the  Earth  berculatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  196.  Thorny  half  naked 
from  drying  •,  in  this  hot  Bed  the  Pots  may  remain  till  Euphorbia,  with  oblique,  tubercular  Angles,  commonly 
Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  plunged  between  the  called  the  Oleander-leaved  Euphorbium.  This  is  the 
Plants  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  in  the  Spring  removed  Euphorbium  angulofum ,  foliis  nerii  latioribus.  Boerh.  Ind. 
to  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  foon  alt.  1. 258.  Angular  Euphorbium ,  with  broad  Oleander 
after.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove^  they  fhould  be  Leaves. 

planted  in  feparate  fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  the  6.  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda,  feptem-angularis,  fpinis 
hot  Bed  again,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  I  folitariis  fubulatis  fioriferis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  196.  Naked 
ave  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  fhould  have  a  large  feptangular  thorny  Euphorbia ,  with  Angle  Awl-fhaped 
iare  of  free  Air  admited  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  Spines,  producing  Flowers  at  their  Extremities.  This 
an  requently  refrefhed  with  Water.  is  the  Euphorbium  heptagonum,  fpinis  longiffimis  in  apice 

n  t.e  Whiter  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  more  fparingly  I  fruCtiferis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  258.  Euphorbium  with  fe- 
in  elpecially  tboPe  Sorts  whofe  Stalks  decay  *,  and  ven  Angles  and  very  long  Spines,  bearing  Fruit  at  their 
m  the  Summer>  ^ey  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  I  Tops. 

7,  Euphorbia 


* 
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7.  Euphorbia  inermis  tetla  tuberculis  imbricatis ,  fo- 
liolo  lineari  infir ubiis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  197.  Euphorbia 
without  Thorns,  and  clofely  covered  with  Tubercles 
lying  over  each  other  like  Tiles,  and  narrow  Leaves, 
commonly  called  Medufa’s  Head.  This  is  the  Euphor - 
bium  Afrum,  caule  craffo  fquamofo ,  ramis  in  capitis  Me- 
dufffpeciem  cinMo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  258.  African  Eitphor- 
biuni  with  a  thick  fcaly  Stalk,  and  Branches  difpofed 
like  Medufa’s  Head. 

8.  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda ,  angulis  tubcrofis  fpinis 
interftinbtis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  451.  Naked  prickly  Eu¬ 
phorbia,  with  tuberous  Angles  having  Spines  growing 
between  them.-  This  is  the  Euphor  bium  polygonum,  acu- 
leis  longioribus  ex  tuberculorum  internodiis  prodeuntibus. 
D’lfnard.  Adi.  Par.  1720.  Euphorbium  with  many  An¬ 
gles,  and  long  Spines  growing  out  from  between  the 
Knots. 

9.  Euphorbia  aculeata  nuda,  mult  angular  is,  fpinis 
folitariis  fubulatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  195.  Naked  thorny  Eu¬ 
phorbia,  with  many  Angles,  and  fingle  Awl-fhaped 
Spines.  This  is  the  Euphorbium  cerei  eff.gie ,  caulibus 
gracilioribus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  258.  Euphorbium  with 
the  Appearance  ol  Torch  Thiftle,  and  a  flender  Stalk. 

10.  Euphorbia  inermis  imbricata  tuberculis  foliolo  li¬ 
neari  inftrudlis .  Hort.  Cliff.  197.  Imbricated  Euphorbia 
without  Spines,  having  Tubercles  furnifhed  with  a  very 
narrow  Leaves.  This  is  the  Euphorbium  Afrum,  facie 
frublus  pini.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  258.  African  Euphor¬ 
bium  with  the  Appearance  of  Pine  Fruit,  commonly 
called  Little  Medufa’s  Head. 

1 1 .  Euphor  b  i  a  inermis ,  ramis  patulis  fimplicibus  tere- 
tibus,  foliolis  linearibus  inftrubtis.  Euphorbia  without 
Spines,  having  fingle  fpreading  Branches  which  are  ta¬ 
per,  and  terminated  with  very  narrow  Leaves. 

1 2 .  Eu  p  ho  r  b  1  a  inermis  ramis  teretibus  procumbenlibus 
tuberculis  quadragonis.  Euphorbia  without  Spines,  and 
having  trailing  Branches  with  quadrangular  Tubercles, 

13.  Euphorbia  inermis ,  ramis  plurimis pro cumbenti- 
bus,  fquamofis,  foliolis  deciduis.  Euphorbia  without  Spines, 
and  having  many  trailing  Branches  which  are  fcaly,  and 
deciduous  Leaves. 

14.  Euphorbia  inermis  fruticofa  fubnuda  filiformis 
erect  a,  ramis  patulis  determinate  confertis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. 
197.  Shrubby  erecfl  Euphorbia  without  Spines,  and  flen¬ 
der  fpreading  Branches  terminating  in  Clu fliers,  com¬ 
monly  called  Indian  Tree  Spurge.  This  is  the  Pithy  - 
rnalus  Indicus  frutefcens.  Ilort.  Am  ft.  1.  p.  27.  Indian 
ihrubby  Spurge. 

15.  Euphorbia  inermis  fruticofa  nuda  filiformis  volu- 
bilis,  cicatricibus  oppofitis.  Hort.  Cliff.  197.  Shrubby 
naked  Euphorbia ,  without  Spines  and  flender  twining 
Branches,  commonly  called  Indian  Climbing  Spurge. 
1  his  is  the  Pithymalus  Indicus  vimineus  penitus  aphyllos. 
Indian  Spurge  with  flender  Branches,  entirely  without 
Leaves. 

16.  Euphorbia  inermis  fruticofa  feminuda  filiformis 
flaccida ,  foliis  alternis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff,  igy.  Naked 
fhrubby  Euphorbia,  without  Spines,  taper  flaccid 
Branches,  and  Leaves  placed  alternately,  commonly 
called  Tree  Spurge  of  Mauritania.  This  is  the  Pithy- 
malus  aphyllus  Mauritania.  Hort.  Elth.  384.  Maurita¬ 
nian  Spurge  without  Leaves. 

1 7-  Euphorbia  foliis  oppofitis  fubcordatis  petiolatis 
emarginatis  integerrimis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
458*  Euphorbia  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placed  op- 
pofite  upon  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  indented  at  the  Top 
and  entire,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  T  his  is  the  Pithyma- 
lus  arbor eus  Americanus  cotini  folio.  Hort.  Amft.  1.  p.  29. 
Tree  American  Spurge  with  a  Venice  Sumach  Leaf. 

18.  Euphorbia  umbelld  quadrifidd ,  dichotomd,  foliis 
oppofitis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  457.  Euphorbia 
with  a  quadrifid  dichotomous  Umbel,  and  entire  Leaves 
placed  oppofite.  This  is  the  Pithymalus  latifolius  Catapu- 
iia  ditlus.  II.  L.  Broad-leaved  Spurge,  called  Cataputia. 

19.  Euphorbia  umbelld  fuboblifida,  bifida,  involucellis 
fubovatis,  foliis  fpathulatio  patentibus  carnofis  mucronatis 
margine  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  461.  Euphorbia  with  an 
Umbel  divided  into  eight  Points,  whofe  fmall  Involu- 
crums  are  oval,  and  fpreading  flefhy  pointed  Leaves 
fhaped  like  a  Spatula,  having  rough  Borders.  This  is 
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the  Pithymalus  myrfinites  latifolius.  C.  B.  P.  296.  Broad 
leaved  Myrtle  Spurge. 

20.  Euphorbia  umbelld  multifidd,  dichotomd,  involu- 
cellis  fubcordatis,  primariis  triphyllis,  caule  arbor eo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  462.  Euphorbia  with  a  multifid  dichotomous 
Umbel,  Heart-fhaped  fmall  Involucrums,  the  firft 
three  leaved,  and  a  Tree- like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pithy¬ 
malus  myrtifoljus  arbor  eus.  C.  B.  P.  290.-  Myrtle-leaved 
Tree  Spurge. 

21.  Euphorbia  umbelld  multifidd ,  dichotomd,  invo- 
lucellis  perfoliatis  orbiculaiis,  foliis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
463.  Euphorbia  with  a  multifid  Umbel  divided  by 
Pairs,  orbicular  perfoliate  Involucrums,  and  obtule 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Pithymalus  characias  arnygdaloides. 
C.  B.  P.  290.  Wood  Spurge, 

22.  Euphor  Elk  umbelld  multifidd ,  fubtrifidd ,  bifida, 
involucellis  ovatis ,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  ramis  fterilibus.  Lin , 
Sp.  Plant.  462.  Euphorbia  with  a  multifid  Umbel, 
which  i-s  fubtrifid  and  bifid,  the  fmall  Involucrums  oval* 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  fteril  Branches.  This  is  the 
Pithymalus  paluftris  fruticofus.  C.  B.  P.  292.  Shrubby 
Marfh  Spurge. 

23.  Euphorbia  umbelld  quinquefidd,  quadrifidd,  di- 
chotomd ,  involucellis  fubrotundis  acutis ,  foliis  lanceolatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  460.  Euphorbia  with  a  quinquefid  and 
quadrifid  dichotomous  Umbel,  a  pointed  roundifh  In- 
volucrum,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Pi¬ 
thymalus  Orientals ,  falicis  folio ,  caule  purpureo,  flore 
magno.  Pourn.  Cor.  2.  Eaftern  Spurge  with  a  Willow 
Leaf,  a  purple  Stalk,  and  large  B  lower. 

fid-  Euphorbia  umbelld  quinquefidd,  trifida  dichoto- 
ma,  involucellis  ovatis,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  capfulis  lanatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  460.  Euphorbia  with  a  quinquefid,  tri¬ 
fid  Umbel,  dividing  by  Pairs,  an  oval  Involucrum,, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  and  woolly  Capfules.  This  i9 
the  Pithymalus  arbor  eus,  caule  cor  albino,  folio  Ilyperici , 
pencarpio  barbato.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  256.  Tree 
Spurge  with  a  red  Stalk,  a  St,.  John’s  Wort  Leaf,  and 
bearded  Capfule. 

25.  Euphorbia  umbelld fextifidd ,  dichotomd,  involu¬ 
cellis  ovalibus,  foliis  integerrimis,  ramis  nullis  capfulis  ver- 
rucofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  462.  Euphorbia  with  a  fix  point¬ 
ed  dichotomous  Umbel,  oval  Involucrums,  entire 
Leaves,  no  Branches,  and  warted  Capfules.  This  is 
the  Pithymalus  Hybernicus  Machingboy  diet  us.  Mer.  Pin. 
Iriftd  Spurge,  called  Machingboy. 

26.  Euphorbia  umbelld  quinquefidd,  bifida,  involu¬ 
cellis  obeerdatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  457*  Euphorbia  with  a 
quinquefid  bifid  Umbel,  and  Heart-fhaped  Involu¬ 
crums  This  is  the  Pithymalus  tuberofa  pyriformi  radice. 
C.  B.  P.  292.  Spurge  with  a  tuberous  Pear-fhaped 
Root. 

27.  Euphorbia  umbelld  quinquefidd,  dichotomd ,  in¬ 
volucellis  ovato- lanceolatis  mucronatis,  foliis  inferioribus 
fetaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  458.  Euphorbia  with  a  quin¬ 
quefid  dichotomous  Umbel,  oval  Spear-fhaped  Invo¬ 
lucrums  which  are  pointed,  and  the  lower  Leaves  briftly. 
This  is  the  Pithymalus  Cypariffius.  Alp.  Exot.  65.  Cy- 
prefs  Spurge. 

28.  Euphorbia  umbelld  multifidd,  bifida,  involucellis 
orbiculatis ,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  villofis.  Euphorbia  with 
a  multifid,  bifid  Umbel,  orbicular  Involucrums,  and 
narrow  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves.  This  is  the  Pithy¬ 
malus  Creticus  characias ,  anguftifolius,  villofus  &  incanus. 
Pourn.  Cor.  1.  Cretan  Wood  Spurge  with  narrow  hairy 
and  hoary  Leaves. 

29.  Euphorbia  umbelld  multifidd,  dichotomd,  invo¬ 
lucellis  perfoliatis,  fubcordatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerri¬ 
mis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  463.  Euphorbia  with  a  multifid 
dichotomous  Umbel,  Heart-fhaped  perfoliate  Involu¬ 
crums,  and  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Pi¬ 
thymalus  fylvaticus  lunate  flore.  C.  B.  P.  290.  Wood 
Spurge  with  a  Moon-fhaped  Flower. 

30.  Euphorbia  inermis  foliis  f err  at  is  petiolatis  dif- 
formibus  ovatis  lanceolatis  panduriformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
453.  Euphorbia  without  Spines,  having  fawed  Leaves 
with  Foot  Stalks  which  are  deformed,  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  and  like  a  Fiddle.  This  is  the  Pithymalus  Cu- 
raftavicus,  falicis  &  atriplicis  foliis  variis,  caulibus  viri- 
dantibus.  Pluk.  Aim.  396.  Spurge  from  Curaffao,  with 
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variable  Leaves  like  yVillow  and  Orach,  and  a  green 

St  3  n  Euphorbia  dichotomy,  foliis ferratis  mali-Mongis 
vlabris  corymbis  terminalibus ,  ramis  divaricatis.  Lin.  p. 
Plant.  4*4.  Dichotomous  Euphorbia  with  oblong,  ovaJ, 
fmooth,  fawed  Leaves,  and  divaricated  Branches,  ter¬ 
minated  by  Umbels.  This  is  the  Pithy  mains  eredlus 
acris,  par iet aria  foliis  glabris ,  floribus  _  ad  caulium  nodos 
conglomerate.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  82.  Upright  acrid  Spurge, 
with  fmooth  Pellitory  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Clufters  from  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk. 

32.  Euphorbia  inermis ,  herbacea ,  ramofa ,  joins , 
fubcordatis  integerrimis  petiolatis  floribus  folitariis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  453.  Branching  herbaceous  Euphorbia  with¬ 
out  Spines,  having  entire  Heart-ftwpecl  Leaves  with 
Foot  Stalks,  and  fingle  Flowers.  Utis  is  the  Tithyma- 
lus  Americans,  eredius ,  annuus,  ramofijflmus  ocymi  caryo- 
phyllari  foliis.  Houft.  MJf.  Upright,  annual,  branching 
Spurge  of  America,  with  Leaves  like  Small  Bafil. 

The  firft  Sort  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  true 
Euphorbium  of  the  Ancients,  and  as  fuch  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  medicinal  Ufe  ;  but  it  is  from  the  fecond  Sort, 
that  the  Drug  now  imported  under  that  Title  in  England 
is  taken.  Dr.  Linnaus  fuppofes  the  fourth  to  be  the 
Sort  which  fhould  be  ufed,  though  as  they  are  all 
nearly  of  the  fame  Quality,  fo  it  may  be  indifferent 
which  of  them  that  Drug  is  taken  from,  which  is  the 
infpiffated  Juice  of  the  Plant. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  a  triangular  compreffed  fucculent 
Stalk,  which  is  jointed,  and  rifes  to  the  Height  of  fe- 
ven  or  eight  Feet,  fending  out  many  irregular  twilling 
Branches,  which  are  for  the  moll  Part  three  cornered, 
but  have  fometimes  only  two,  and  at  others  four  An¬ 
gles  ;  they  are  compreffed,  fucculent,  and  fpread  out 
on  every  Side  the  Stalk ;  thefe  have  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Branches  a  few  Ihort  roundifh  Leaves,  which  foon 
fall  off ;  and  near  thefe  come  out  now  and  then  a  few 
Flowers,  which  have  five  thick  whitilh  Petals,  with  a 
large  three  cornered  Germen  in  the  Center ;  thefe  foon 
drop  off  without  having  any  Seeds.  It  grows  naturally 
in  India ,  from  whence  the  Plants  were  brought  to  the 
Gardens  in  Holland ,  and  have  fince  been  communicated 
to  molt  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  I/lands, 
From  whence  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  the  Eu- 
phorbium  which  is  imported  in  England ,  is  now  brought, 
and  is  the  infpiffated  Juice  of  this  Plant.  In  its  native 
Country  this  grows  to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet  or 
more,  but  in  England  it  is  rarely  feen  more  than  fix  or 
feven  •,  nor  is  it  of  any  Advantage  to  have  them  fo  tall 
here,  becaufe  they  fend  out  many  Branches  which  are 
large  and  fucculent,  fo  render  the  Plants  too  heavy  to 
be  eafily  removed.  This  hath  a  very  thick  green  fuc¬ 
culent  Stalk,  which  has  four  or  five  large  Angles  or 
Corners,  clofely  armed  with  black  crooked  Spines, 
which  come  out  by  Pairs  at  every  Indenture :  The 
Stalks  lend  out  from  every  Side  large  fucculent  Branches 
of  the  fame  Form,  which  extend  to  the  Diltance  of 
two  or  three  Feet,  then  turn  their  Ends  upwards,  fo 
that  when  the  Plants  are  well  grown,  they  have  fome 
Refemblance  to  a  branched  Chandelier  •,  thefe  have  no 
Leaves,  but  are  clofely  armed  with  black  Spines  like 
the  Stalks ;  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  come  out  the 
blowers,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  hath  a  naked  three  cornered  Stalk 
which  is  compreffed,  fending  out  a  great  Number  of 
Branches  which  grow  eretft,  and  join  up  to  the  main 
Stalk  ;  thefe  are  generally  three  cornered,  but  fome  va¬ 
ry  to  four;  they  are  jointed  and  armed  with  fhort  crook¬ 
ed  Spines,  but  have  no  Leaves,  nor  do  the  Plants  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  here.  This  grows  naturally  in  India. 

1  he  fourth  Sort  puts  out  many  Stalks  juft  above  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  which  are  thick,  fucculent, 
and  roundilh,  having  eight  or  ten  Angles  while  they 
aie  young,  but  as  they  grow  old  they  lofe  their  Angles 
and  become  round  ;  the  Branches  grow  diftorted  and  ir- 
icgular,  firft  horizontal,  and  afterward  turn  upward  ; 
'ney  are  armed  with  fmall  crooked  Spines  on  their  An¬ 
gles,  and  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  come  out 
LlC  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenilh  white, 
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fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  India. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India-,  this  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  upright  Stalk  five  or  fix  Feet  high, 
which  hath  irregular  Angles,  and  Protuberances  which 
are  oblique  to  the  Angles  ;  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk 
is  naked,  the  upper  Part  is  branching,  and  the  Branches 
are  armed  with  crooked  Spines ;  at  every  Protuberance, 
and  at  the  Top,  they  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  LeaVes 
of  a  lucid  green,  which  are  very  fmooth,  entire,  and 
rounded  at  their  Ends  ;  thefe  fall  off,  and  the  Plants 
remain  naked  for  fome  Months,  and  then  the  Flowers 
come  out,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  are  of 
a  greenifh  white  Colour ;  the  Leaves  come  out  in  the  1 
Autumn,  and  fall  off  in  the  Spring. 

The  fixth  Sort  rifes  with  a  roundifh,  upright,  fuccu¬ 
lent  Stalk  about  three  Feet  high,  puting  out  feveral  i 
Branches  on  the  Side  of  the  fame  Form  ;  thefe  have  i 
feven  Angles  or  Furrows,  which  are  armed  with  long  : 
fingle  black  Thorns ;  at  the  End  of  which  come  out 
fmall  Flowers,  of  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  of  the  other 
Sorts,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  fmall  Fruit. 

The  feventh  Sort  hath  thick,  roundifh,  fucculent 
Stalks,  which  are  fcaly  ;  thefe  fend  out  many  Branches 
from  their  Sides  of  the  fame  Form,  which  are  twilled, 
and  run  one  over  another,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  Parcel 
of  Serpents  coming  out  from  the  Stalks,  from  whence 
it  had  the  Appellation  of  Medufcf  s  Head.  The  Ends 
of  the  Branches  are  garnilhed  with  narrow,  thick,  fuc¬ 
culent  Leaves,  which  drop  off,  and  round  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  come  out ;  thefe  £are  : 
white,  and  of  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  of  the  other 
Species,  but  larger,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by 
round  fmooth  Capfules  with  three  Cells,  each  including  j 
a  fingle  roundilh  Seed. 

The  eighth  Sort  hath  roundilh  Stalks,  which  fwell 
out  like  a  Belly  in  the  Middle,  and  have  knobed  An¬ 
gles,  between  which  come  out  long  Spine?  which  are 
llrait  ;  thefe  Stalks  rife  two  Feet  high,  and  put  out  a 
few  Branches  on  their  Side  of  the  fame  Form  ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fit- 
ing  clofe  upon  the  Angles  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Species. 

The  ninth  Sort  hath  Stalks  and  Branches  very  like 
thofe  of  the  fourth,  but  much  flenderer ;  the  Spines  of 
this  are  fingle,  and  thofe  of  the  other  double ;  and  the 
Ends  of  the  Branches  are  clofely  garnilhed  with  Flow¬ 
ers  on  every  Angle,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  fourth 
Sort. 

The  tenth  Sort  hath  a  thick  Ihort  Stalk,  which  fel- 
dom  rifes  more  than  eight  or  ten  Inches  high,  from 
which  come  out  a  great  Number  of  trailing  Branches 
which  are  ilender,  and  grow  about  a  Foot  in  Length  ; 
thefe  intermix  with  each  other  like  thofe  of  the  feventh 
Sort,  but  they  are  much  fmaller,  and  do  not  grow 
near  fo  long,  but  has  the  fame  Appearance,  from 
whence  it  is  called  Little  Medufa’s  Head  •,  the  Ends  of 
thefe  Branches  are  befet  with  narrow  Leaves,  between 
which  the  Flowers  come  out  which  are  white,  and 
Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species. 

The  eleventh  Sort  rifes  with  a  taper  Stalk  fix  or  fe¬ 
ven  Inches  high,  fending  out  from  the  Top  a  few  taper 
Branches,  which  fpread  out  on  every  Side ;  thefe  are 
not  fcaly,  like  thofe  of  the  laft  Sort,  but  taper,  and 
garnilhed  at  their  Ends  with  feveral  fmall  narrow-Leaves 
which  drop  off.  This  Sort  hath  not  yet  flowered  here, 
having  been  but  a  Ihort  Time  in  England. 

The  twelfth  Sort  hath  a  Ihort  thick  Stalk,  which  ne¬ 
ver  rifes  three  Inches  high,  fo  that  the  Branches  fpread 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  thefe  feldom  grow  more 
than  fix  Inches  long,  and  their  Scales  fwell  into  a  Sort 
of  Protuberances  which  are  fquare  ;  they  have  no 
Leaves,  and  very  rarely  produce  Flowers  in  England , 
but  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Gardens. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  very  like  the  feventh,  but  the 
Stalks  never  rife  more  than  a  Foot  or  fifteen  Inches 
high,  fo  that  the  Branches  fpread  out  near  the  Ground; 
thefe  are  alfo  much  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  feventh, 
but  have  the  fame  Appearance,  and  are  garnilhed  with 
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narrow  Leaves  at  their  End*  which  fall  off  as  the 
Branches  are  extended  in  Length  :  This  produces  a 
great  Number  of  fmall  white  Flowers  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Spe¬ 
cies,  and  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  round  fmooth 
Capfules  with  three  Cells,  including  one  or  two  round- 
ifh  Seeds  which  ripen  here. 

Thefe  Sorts  have  been  by  moft  of  the  modern  Bota- 
nifts  ranged  under  the  Title  of  Euphorlnum ,  and  have 
been  diftinguifhed  from  the  Tithymali,  more  from  the 
Structure  and  outward  Appearance  of  the  Plants,  than 
any  real  Difference  in  their  Characters,  as  hath  been 
before  obferved ;  but  as  the  Number  of  Species  of 
thofe  commonly  called  Spurge  was  very  great,  fo  many 
of  the  Writers  were  willing  to  feparate  the  Euphorbia 
from  that  Genus,  to  leffen  the  Number  of  Species. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  many  curious  Gar¬ 
dens,  more  for  the  Oddnefs  of  their  Structure,  than  any 
real  Beauty  ;  but  being  fo  extremely  different  in  their 
Form,  from  almoft  any  Plants  of  European  Production, 
many  curious  Perfons  have  been  induced  to  preferve  the 
fever al  Sorts  in  their  Gardens. 

They  are  all  of  them  full  of  a  milky  acrid  Juice, 
Which  flows  out  on  their  being  wounded  in  any  Part ; 
this  Juice  will  blitter  the  Flefh,  if  it  happens  to  lie  up¬ 
on  any  tender  Part  for  a  fhort  Time,  and  will  burn 
Linen  almoft  as  bad  as  Aqua  Fortis,  therefore  the 
Plants  thould  be  handled  with  great  Caution  •,  nor 
thould  the  Ends  of  their  Branches  be  ever  bruifed  or 
injured,  for  if  they  are,  it  frequently  occafions  their 
roting  down  to  the  next  Joint,  and  fometimes  will  de- 
ftroy  the  whole  Plant,  if  thofe  injured  Branches  are  not 
CUt  off  in  Time*,  fo  that  whenever  the  Branches  appear 
to  have  been  injured,  the  fooner  they  are  cut  from  the 
Plants,  the  lefs  Danger  there  will  be  of  thejir  buffering 
from  it ;  nor  fhould  any  of  the  Branches  be  cut  be¬ 
tween  the  Joints,  for  the  fame  Reafon. 

Moft  of  thefe  Plants  were  firft  brought  to  Europe  by 
the  Dutch ,  who  have  been  very  curious  to  introduce 
great  Numbers  of  Plants  from  India ,  and  alfo  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  *,  from  the  latter  there  hath  been  a 
very  great  Variety  of  curious  Plants  of  late  Years 
brought  to  Europe ,  many  of  which  produce  very  ele¬ 
gant  Flowers,  fo  are  the  greateft  Ornaments  of  the 
Confervatory  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Seafons.  Thefe 
have  been  brought  over  in  Seeds,  but  the  different 
Kinds  of  Euphorbia  came  over  moft  of  them  in  Plants 
or  Cutings ;  for  thefe  may  be  eafily  tranfported  to  any 
Diftance,  if  either  of  them  are  put  up  in  Boxes,  with 
any  foft  dry  Package,  to  prevent  their  being  bruifed,  or 
their  Spines  from  wounding  each  other,  and  kept  from 
Moifture  and  Cold  ;  with  this  Care  they  may  be  kept 
fix  Months  out  of  the  Ground,  and  if  carefully  planted 
will  take  Root  and  thrive  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
newly  taken  from  the  old  Plants,  or  out  of  the  Ground 
but  a  fhort  Time ;  which  is  a  much  more  expeditious 
Method  of  obtaining  the  Plants  than  from  Seeds,  when 
they  can  be  procured. 

The  greateft  Part  of  thefe  fucculent  Plants,  grow 
naturally  upon  barren  rocky  Places  or  in  dry  fandy 
Soils,  where  few  other  Plants  will  thrive  ;  therefore 
they  fhould  never  be  planted  in  rich  or  loamy  Earth 
here,  nor  buffered  to  receive  much  Wet,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  rot.  The  beft  Mixture  of  Earth  for  thefe 
Plants  is,  about  a  fourth  Part  of  fcreened  Lime  Rub- 
bifh,  a  fourth  Part  of  Sea  Sand,  and  half  of  light  frefh 
Earth  from  a  Common ;  thefe  fhould  be  mixed  well 
together,  and  frequently  turned  over  before  it  is  ufed, 
that  the  Parts  may  be  incorporated,  and  the  Compoft 
iweetened  by  being  expofed  to  the  Air.  If  this  Mix¬ 
ture  is  prepared  a  Year  before  it  is  wanted,  it  will  be 
the  better,  that  it  may  have  the  Benefit  of  the  Winter's 
Froft  and  the  Summer’s  Heat  to  mellow  it ;  and  the 
oftener  it  is  turned  over,  and  the  fmaller  the  Heaps  are 
in  which  it  is  laid,  the  Air  will  penetrate  it  better,  and 
render  it  more  fit  for  Ufe. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  which 
thould  be  taken  from  the  old  Plants  in  June ;  thefe  muft 
be  cut  at  a  Joint,  otherwife  they  will  rot :  When  thefe 
Cutings  are  taken  off,  the  milky  Juice  of  the  old  Plants 
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will  flow  out  in  Plenty ;  therefore  there  fhould  be  borne' 
dry  Earth  or  Sand  applied  upon  the  wounded  Part,  which 
will  harden  and  flop  the  Sap  ;  and  the  wounded  Part  of 
the  Cutings  fhould  alfo  be  rubed  in  Sand,  or  dry  Earth, 
for  the  fame  Purpofe;  then  the  Cutings  fhould  be  laid  in 
a  dry  Part  of  the  Stove,  for  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight ;  and 
fome  of  thofe  whofe  Branches  are  large  and  very  fuccu¬ 
lent,  may  lie  three  Weeks  or  more  before  they  are 
planted,  that  their  Wounds  may  be  healed  and  harden¬ 
ed,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  When  the  Cutino-s  are 
planted,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a  fmall  Half¬ 
penny  Pot,  laying  Stones  or  Rubbifh  in  the  Bottom* 
and  filling  the  Pots  with  the  Mixture  before  diredted  ; 
then  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  if 
the  Weather  is  very  hot,  the  Glaffes  of  the  hot  Bed 
fhould  be  fhaded  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  and  the  Cut¬ 
ings  fhould  be  gently  watered  once  or  twice  a  Week,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Earth  may  dry  :  In  about*fix  Weeks  the 
Cutings  will  have  put  out  Roots,  fo  if  the  Bed  is  not 
very  warm,  the  Plants  may  continue  there,  provided 
they  have  free  Air  admited  to  them  every  Day,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  better  to  remove  them  into  the  Stove, 
where  they  may  be  hardened  before  the  Winter  ;  for  if 
they  are  too  much  drawn  in  Summer,  they  are  very  apt  to 
decay  in  Winter,  unlefs  they  are  very  carefully  ma¬ 
naged.  During  the  Summer  Seafon,  thefe  Plants  fhould 
be  gently  watered  two  or  three  Times  a  Week,  accord 
ing  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  but  in  Winter  they 
muft  not  be  watered  oftener  than  once  a  Week,  and  it 
fhould  be  given  more  fparingly  at  that  Seafon,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  Stove  is  not  warm  :  The  firft  Sort  will  re¬ 
quire  more  Warmth  in  the  Winter  than  any  of  the 
other,  as  alfo  lefs  Water  in  Winter.  This,  if  well  ma¬ 
naged,  will  grow  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  but  the 
Plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  giving  them 
a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  in  Winter 
the  Stove  fhould  be  kept  in  a  temperate  Degree  of 
Warmth. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  at  prefent  the  moft  rare  in  England: 
The  Plants  of  this  Sort,  which  have  been  procured 
from  Holland ,  have  been  moft  of  them  deftroyed  by 
placing  them  in  Stoves,  where,  by  the  Heat,  they  have 
in  one  Day  turned  black,  and  roted  immediately  after. 
This  Sort  will  do  in  a  dry  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  with  Ficoides, 
and  other  fucculent  Plants,  where  they  may  have  free 
Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  be  protected  from  Froft  ;  in 
Summer  the  Plants  of  this  Sort  may  be  expofed  in  the 
open  Air,  in  a  warm  Situation,  but  fhould  be  fcreened 
from  much  Wet :  With  this  Treatment,  the  Plants  will 
thrive  much  better  than  when  they  are  more  tenderly 
nurfed. 

The  feventh,  eighth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  Sorts,  are  alfo  pretty  hardy,  fo  will  live  in  a 
good  Glafs  Cafe  in  Winter  without  Fire,  provided  the 
Froft  is  kept  entirely  out,  and  in  Summer  they  may  be 
placed  abroad  in  a  warm  Situation  :  As  thefe  are  very 
fucculent  Plants,  they  fhould  not  have  too  much  Wet ; 
therefore,  if  the  Summer  fhould  prove  very  moift,  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  place  thefe  Plants  under  fome 
Shelter,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air,  but  may 
be  fcreened  from  the  Rain,  otherwife  by  receiving  too 
much  Wet  they  will  rot. 

The  feventh  Sort  will  require  to  be  fupported,  other- 
wife  the  Weight  of  the  Branches  will  draw  them  upon 
the  Pots  ;  and,  by  training  of  the  Stems  up  to  Stakes, 
they  will  grow  four  or  five  Feet  high,  and  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Side  Branches  will  be  produced  thefe,  being 
very  fucculent  and  heavy,  are  very  apt  to  draw  down 
the  Stem,  if  it  hath  not  Support. 

The  following  Sorts  have  been,  by  all  the  Writers 
on  Botany,  placed  under  the  Tide  of  ‘Tithymalus  \  but 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Sorts  fhould,  according  to 
their  own  Diftindlion,  have  been  placed  in  the  Genus  of 
Euphorbium ,  becaufe  they  are  as  deftitute  of  Leaves  as 
moft  of  the  Species  which  they  have  there  placed. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  rifes  with  a  taper  fucculent 
Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  Branches  of  the  fame  Form,  which  fub- 
divide  into  many  fmaller ;  thefe  are  jointed  at  a  great 
Diftance ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  deep  green  Co¬ 
lour, 
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lour,  having  a  few  fmall  Leaves  at  their  Extremities, 
which  foon  fall  off.  As  the  Plants  grow  older,  (o  their 
Stalks  become  ftronger  and  Ids  fucculent,  elPec*  [ 
ward  the  Bottom,  where  they  turn  to  a  brown  Colour, 
and  become  a  little  woody.  The  Branches  grow  dit- 
fufed  and  intermix  with  each  other,  fo  form  a  Sort  o t 
Buff  toward  the  Top,  but  this  doth  not  produce  Flow- 


The  fifteenth  Sort  fends  out  a  great  Number  of  (len¬ 
der  taper  Stalks,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  which  are 
fmooth,  and  twill  about  each  other,  or  any  neighbour¬ 
ing  Support,  whereby  they  will  rife  to  the  Height  of 
ten  or  twelve  Feet,  puting  out  imaller  Branches  up¬ 
ward,  which  alfo  twine  and  intermix  with  the  other 
Stalks  •,  they  are  naked,  having  no  Leaves,  nor  do  the 
Plants  flower  in  England.  Thefe  grow  in  India. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  fends  out  many  taper  fucculent 
Stalks  from  tke  Root,  which  rife  about  four  Feet  high  •, 
they  are  flender  and  weak,  fo  require  Support  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  falling  to  the  Ground  ;  thefe  have  a  light 
o-reen  Bark,  and  their  lower  Parts  are  naked,  but  their 
upper  Parts  are  garniffed  with  oblong  Leaves,  which 
are  fmooth,  entire,  and  placed  alternate  on  every  Side 
the  Stalks :  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  yellowiff 
green  Colour,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  fmooth 
round  Fruit,  but  the  Seeds  rarely  ripen  in  England. 
This  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  African  Shore  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the 
Hands  of  the  Weft-Indies ,  and  alfo  upon  the  Continent 
there.  I  received  Specimens  of  this  Sort  from  the 
Hand  of  Tobago,  and  alfo  from  Carthagena ,  where  the 
Plants  were  growing  in  Plenty  •,  the  Dutch  Gardens  were 
furniffed  with  it  from  Curaffao,  where  it  alfo  grows  na¬ 
turally.  This  hath  an  upright  Stalk,  which  rifes  to 
the  Height  of  fix  or  feven  Feet,  covered  with  a  light 
brown  Bark,  and  divides  upward  into  many  Branches  •, 
thefe  are  garniffed  with  roundifh  Leaves,  which  are  in¬ 
dented  at  their  Ends,  and  have  Foot  Stalks  They  are 
fmooth  and  of  a  beautiful  green,  but  fall  away  in  Win¬ 
ter  ;  fo  that  in  the  Spring,  they  are  almoft  naked  ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  yellow  and  fmall,  foon  falling  away  without  having 
any  Fruit  fucceed  them  here. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Cutings,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Euphorbiums ,  and  the  Plants  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Way,  as  hath  been  directed  for  them. 

The  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  feventeenth  Sorts, 
are  tender,  fo  require  a  Stove  •,  thefe  mull  have  the  fame 
Treatment  as  the  tender  Kinds  of  Euphorbiums ,  but  the 
fixteenth  Sort  will  live  in  a  common  Green-houfe  in 
Winter,  and  may  be  expofed  abroad  in  the  Summer. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  ftands  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal 
Plants,  but  is  rarely  ufed  in  England  at  prefent  ;  this 
is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  periffes  after  the  Seeds  are 
ripe.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  South  of 
France ,  and  where  it  is  allowed  to  fcatter  its  Seeds  in  a 
Garden,  becomes  a  Weed  here.  This  rifes  with  an  up 
right  fucculent  Stalk,  from  two  to  three  Feet  high, 
garniffed  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves  which  are  placed 
oppofite,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  divides  by  Pairs  into  ftnaller  Branches,  and 
from  the  Fork  between  thefe  Divifions  come  out  the 
Umbels  of  Flowers,  each  Fork  having  one  ;  that  which 
is  fituated  in  the  firft  Divifion  being  the  largeft,  and 
thofe  in  the  upper  are  the  fmalleft.  The  Flowers  are  of 
a  greeniff  yellow  Colour,  they  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  Fruit  follows  foon  after,  which  is  divided  into 
the  Lobes,  and  has  three  Cells,  each  containing  one 
roundiff  Seed,  which  is  caft  out  to  a  Diftance  by  the 
Elafticity  of  the  Pods.  This  Sort  will  propagate  itfelf 
faft  enough  when  it  is  once  introduced  into  Gardens,  fo 
requires  no  Care  but  to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
Fiance ,  in  Spain,  and  Italy.  1  his  fends  out  many 
trailing  Branches  from  the  Root,  which  grow  about  a 
Foot  long,  lying  upon  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  clolely 
garniffed  with  thick  fucculent  Leaves,  which  are  flat, 
lhort,  and  pointed  ;  they  fpread  open  on  every  Side 


the  Branches,  and  are  placed  alternate,  firing''  clofe  to 
the  Stalks :  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Um¬ 
bels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  the  Involucrum  of 
the  principal  Umbel  is  compofed  of  feveral  oval- 
pointed  Leaves,  but  thofe  of  the  fmall  Umbels  have 
only  two  Heart-ffaped  concave  Leaves,  whofe  Borders 
are  rough ;  the  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  three  Seeds,  inclofed  in  a  roundifh  Capfule  with 
three  Cells.  This  Plant  will  continue  two  or  three 
Years  upon  a  dry  warm  Soil,  and  will  ripen  Seeds  an¬ 
nually,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds. 

,  The  twentieth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  in 
feveral  Hands  of  the, Archipelago ;  this  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  branching  Stem,  to  the  Height  of  four  Feet ;  the 
Leaves  of  this  are  oblong  and  pointed,  they  ate  placed 
alternate  on  the  Branches ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in 
Umbels  from  the  Fork  between  the  Branches  ;  they 
are  fmall  and  yellow,  and  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
in  England.  It  is  ealily  propagated  by  Cutings  during 
any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  requires  a  little  Pro¬ 
tection  from  the  Froft  in  Winter. 

The  twenty- firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods; 
in  many  Parts  of  England ;  it  rifes  with  a  ffrubby  Stalk 
three  Feet  high  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Umbels 
fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  -fo  form  a  long  Spike;  the 
Empalements  are  of  a  greeniff  yellow,  and  the  Petals 
black,  fo  they  make  an  odd  Appearance.  It  flowers  in 
May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July,  If  the  Seeds  of  this 
are  lown  under  Trees  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants  will 
rife  the  following  Spring,  and  require  no  Culture. 

The  twenty-lecond  Sort  ftands  in  the  Lift  of  medi¬ 
cinal  Plants  by  the  Title  of  Efula  major ,  but  at  prefent 
is  feldom  ufed  :  This  grows  naturally  in  France  and 
Germany  upon  marfhy  Places,  where  it  rifes  three  or 
four  Feet  high.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  by  which  it 
may  be  propagated  better  than  by  Seeds,  which  feldom 
grow  unlefs  they  are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

The  twenty-third  Sort  was  difeovered  in  the  Levant, 
by  Dr.  T our ne fort,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from 
which  arife  many  fucculent  Stalks,  three  Feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  purple  Bark,  and  garniffed  with  oblong 
fmooth  Leaves,  ffaped  like  thofe  of  Willow,  of  a  dark 
green  Colour.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  divide, 
and  in  the  Fork  is  fituated  an  Umbel  of  Flowers,  oi  a 
greeniff  yellow  Colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by  round 
Capfules  with  three  Cells,  each  containing  a  Angle  Seed. 
It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Auguft ; 
this  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  or  by 
fowing  of  the  Seeds  in  Autumn.  The  Plant  is  hardy, 
fo  will  endure  the  greateft  Cold  of  this  Country,  it  it 
is  planted  in  a  dry  Soil. 

The  twenty-fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and 
on  the  Borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  this  rifes  with 
feveral  fhrubby  Stalks,  to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet, 


having  a  red  Bark,  and  are  garniffed  with  oblong, 


fmooth,  blunt  Leaves,  which  are  placed  alternate.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Umbels  Irom  the  Divifion  of 
their  Branches ;  they  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundilh  Capfules,  which  are  rough,  having  three  Cells 
like  the  other  Species.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by 
Cutings  during  any  ol  the  Summer  Months,  and  re¬ 
quires  Protection  from  the  Froft  in  Winter. 

The  twenty-fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ireland, 
from  whence  the  Roots  have  been  brought  to  England ; 
this  hath  thick  fibrous  Roots,  which  fend  up  ieveral 
Stalks,  which  do  not  branch,  about  a  Foot  long,  gar¬ 
niffed  with  oblong  Leaves,  placed  alternate  on  every 
Side.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Umbels  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  rough  wanted  Capfules  with  three  Cells ;  it 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  ft  his 
may  be  propagated  by  the  Roots,  which  lhould  be 
planted  in  a  ftiady  Situation,  and  a  moift  Soil. 

This  Plant  was  almoft  the  only  Phyfick  ufed  by  the 
native  Inhabitants  of  Ireland  formerly,  but  fince  the  Ufe 
of  Mercury  has  been  known  to  them,  the  other  has 

been  generally  negleifted. 
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The  twenty-fixth  Sort  gfows  naturally  in  the  Levant  \ 
is  hath  a  knobed  Pear-fhaped  Root,  from  which  arife 
jo  or  three  Stalks,  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
irnilhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  which  are  hairy,  placed 
ternate  on  every  Side  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are 
•oduced  in  fmall  Umbels  from  the  Divifions  of  the 
alk  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour,  and 
e  feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here  ;  it  may  be  prepa¬ 
red  by  Offsets,  fent  out  from  the  main  Root ;  thefe 
ay  be  taken  off  in  Autumn,  and  planted  in  a  fhady 
tuation,  where  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  the  full 

"The  twenty -feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Aleppo, 
id  in  other  Parts  of  the  Levant ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
■eepino-  Root,  by  which  it  multiplies  very  faff,  where 
is  once  eftablifhed.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife  a  Foot 
id  a  Half  high  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  narrow,  ftift, 
id  briftly  ;  but  thole  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
e  fhaped  like  the  narrow  leaved  Myrtle.  The  Flow¬ 
's  are  produced  in  large  Umbels  from  the  Divifions  of 
ie  Stalk  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  June,  but 
re  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Country.  The 
oots  of  this  fhould  be  confined  in  Pots,  for  when  they 
e  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  they  creep  about  to  a 
reat  Diftance. 

The  twenty-eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many 
'arts  of  the  Levant ,  and  alfo  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
’he  Seeds  of  this  were  brought  me  from  Scanderoon ,  by 
ie  late  Mr  Robert  Millar ,  who  found  the  Plants  grow- 
!g  plentifully  there  5  and  he  alfured  me,  that  he  faw 
ve  Inhabitants  wounding  of  thefe  Plants,  and  collecting 
yeir  milky  Juice,  which  they  mixed  up  with  the  Scam- 
lony  to  fend  Abroad. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fince  fent  me  from  Por- 
: (gal ,  by  Robert  More ,  Efq;  who  found  the  Plants 
;rowing  there  naturally  ;  but  this  Plant  had  been  many 
Tars  before  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  ;  this 
ifes  with  a  purple  fhrubby  Stalk,  near  three  Feet  high, 
rhich  is  garnifhed  with  narrow,  Spear-fhaped,  hairy 
.eaves,  fet  clofely  on  the  Stalk  alternately  on  every 
lidej  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  Um- 
iels  of  Flowers,  which  form  a  Sort  of  Spike.  The 
neater  Umbels  are  multifid,  but  the  fmall  ones  are  bi- 
id.  The  Involucrums  of  the  Flowers  are  yellow,  and 
he  Petals  of  the  Flowers  black ;  thefe  appear  in  May , 
nd  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  July  *,  the 
oung  Plants  which  have  been  lately  raifed  from  Seeds, 
re  generally  very  fruitful,  but  the  old  ones,  and  thofe 
ailed  by  Curings,  are  barren  •,  this  may  be  propagated 
>y  Seeds,  or  from  Curings,  and  will  live  abroad  if 
danted  in  a  dry  rubbifhy  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation, 
Jtherwife  they  are  frequently  killed  by  fevere  Froft. 

The  twenty  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South 
>f  France ,  in  Spain,  and  Italy  *,  this  is  a  biennial  Plant, 
Vom  whofe  Root  arife  two  or  three  Stalks,  which  grow 
:wo  or  three  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  entire.  The  Umbels  of 
Flo  --vers  arife  from  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches  •,  the 
involucrums  are  Heart-fhaped,  and  furround  the  Pedi¬ 
cle  with  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  ap- 
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pear  in  June.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft ,  which,  if  per* 
mited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  require 
no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  *s 
this  muft  have  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  thirtieth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  fent  me  the  Seeds ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  from  two  to  three 
Feet  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  are  fometimes 
narrow  and  entire,  at  other  Times  oval,  and  divided  in 
the  Middle  almoft  to  the  Mid- rib,  in  Shape  of  a  Fiddle  ; 
they  alfo  vary  in  their  Colour,  fome  being  inclinable 
to  purple,  others  of  a  light  green  •,  they  are  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  hand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Umbels  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  gteenifh  white,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Capfules  with  three  Cells. 

The  thirty-firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the 
Iflands  in  the  Weft- Indies ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk  about  two  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves,  which  are 
fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Urn- 
bels  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  gathered  into 
clofe  Bunches ;  thefe  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  round  Capfules,  inclofing  three  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  the  thirty-fecond  Sort  were  fent  me 
from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun  this  is 
an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  a- 
bout  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into  a  great  Number  of 
Branches,  which  fpread  very  wide  on  every  Side,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  roundifh  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  entire,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  come  out  fingiy  from  the  Divifions  of  the  Stalk  % 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Capfules,  containing  three 
Seeds. 

The  laft  three  Sorts  are  annual ;  the  Seeds  of  thefe 
muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  hot  Bed  again,  and  muft  afterward  be  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  annual  Plants  from 
warm  Countries. 

EUPHRASIA.  Eyebright. 

This  is  a  medicinal  Plant,  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  Fields  and  Commons  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  al¬ 
ways  among  Grafs,  Heath,  Furz,  or  fome  other  Cover, 
and  will  not  grow  when  thefe  are  cleared  from  about  it, 
nor  will  the  Seeds  grow  when  they  are  fown  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  for  which  Reafon  1  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader 
with  a  Defcription,  or  any  farther  Account  of  it,  than 
that  the  Herb  Women  fupply  the  Markets  with  it  in 
Plenty  from  the  Fields.  ;  < 

EXCORTICATION  [ Excortication ,  Lat.]  a  Pull¬ 
ing  or  Peeling  off  the  outward  Bark  of  Trees. 

EXOTICKS.  [ Exotica ,  Lat.]  Exotiek  Plants  are 
fuch  as  are  Natives  of  Foreign  Countries. 
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ABA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  391.  'Tab.  2i2i  Vi- 
cia.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  782.  The  Bean  ;  in  French, 
Five. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  tubulons  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  five  Segments  at  the  Brim  the  three  lower 
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Segments  being  long ,  and  the  two  upper  are  very  Jhort.  The 
Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind.  The  Standard  is  large , 
oval,  and  indented  at  the  End  •,  the  two  Sides  turn  back¬ 
ward,  after  fome  Time  5  it  hath  two  oblojtg  ere  Cl  Wings, 
which  inclofe  the  Keel,  being  much  longer.  The  Keel  is 
fhort,  fwelling,  and  clofely  covers  the  Parts  of  Generation  ; 

5  P  thefe 
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thefe  are  joined  in  one  Column ,  almoft  to  the  Top,  where 
they  are  divided ■,  the  nine  Stamina  are  in  three  Parts,  and 
one  J, lands  Separate ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  roundijh  re¬ 
clined  Summits.  At  the  Bottom  is  fituated  an  oblong  com¬ 
preffed  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jhort  angular  Style,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma,  which  is  bearded  on  the  two  Si  es. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long,  compreffed,  leathery 
Pod,  having  one  Cell,  filled  with  compreffed  Kidney-Jhaped 

Tournefort  ranges  this  Genus  of  Plants  in  the  fecond 
Sedtion  of  his  tenth  Ciafs,  which  includes  the  hierbs 
with  a  Butterfly  Flower,  whofe  Point al  turns  to  a  long  Po„> 
with  one  Cell.  This  is  in  the  third  Section  of  Ltnnaus  s 
feventeenth  Clals,  in  which  he  places  thofe  Plants  whofe 
'  Flow'crs  have  ten  Stamina,  joined  in  two  Bodies  •,  and  he 
joins  it  to  his  Genus  of  Vida,  fo  he  makes  only  a  fpe- 
cifick  Difference  between  them  •,  but  as  the  Bean  hath  a 
compreffed  leathery  Pod,  and  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  and 
the  Vetch  a  fwelling  Pod  with  round  Seeds,  fo  they 

Ihould  be  feparated.  _ 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  the  Garden  Bean,  which 
are  known  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  Gardeners,  and 
do  not  effentially  differ  from  each  other,  fo  I  fhall  not 
enumerate  them  as  diftindt  Species,  but  fhall  not  join 
thefe  to  the  Horfe  Bean,  as  fome  have  done,  who  have 
have  fuppofed  them  to  be  but  one  Specie  ;  for,  from  ha¬ 
ving  cultivated  them  more  than  thirty  Years,  without 
finding  the  Garden  Bean  degenerate  to  the  Horfe  Bean, 
or  the^latter  improving  to  the  former,  I  conclude  they 
are  diftinbl  Species. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  the  Garden  Beans,  now  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens  in  England ,  which  dif¬ 
fer  in  Size  and  Shape  *  fome  of  them  producing  their 
Pods  much  earlier  in  the  Year  than  others,  for  which 
they  are  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Gardeners,  whofe  Pro¬ 
fit  arifes  from  their  early  Crops  of  moft  efculent  Plants, 
therefore  they  are  very  careful  to  improve  all  thofe  Va¬ 
rieties  which  have  a  Tendency  to  be  fit  for  the  Markets 
firft,  but  as  many  Sorts  of  Seeds,  when  cultivated  long 
in  the  fame  Land,  are  apt  to  degenerate,  fo  new  Seeds 
Ihould  be  annually  procured,  -either  from  Abroad,  or 
fome  diftant  Situation,  where  the  Soil  is  of  a  different 
Nature,  by  which  Change  many  of  the  Varieties  may 
be  continued  in  Perfection. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  Garden  Bean,  called  by  the 
Botanifts,  Faba  Major,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Horfe 
Bean,  which  they  have  titled  Faba  minor  feu  Equina,  and 
I  fhall  only  mention  the  Names  of  each,  by  which  they 
are  known  among  the  Gardeners,  placing  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Time  of  ripening  for  the  Table. 

The  Mazagan  Bean  is  the  firft  and  beft  Sort  of  early 
Beans  at  prefent  known  *  thefe  are  brought  from  a  Set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Portuguefe  on  the  Coaft  of  Africa,  juft 
without  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar  •,  the  Seeds  of  this 
Sort  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Horfe  Bean  ; 
and  as  the  Portuguefe  are  but  flovenly  Gardeners,  there 
is  commonly  a  great  Number  of  bad  Seeds  among 
them.  If  this  Sort  is  fown  in  October,  under  a  warm 
Hedge,  Pale,  or  Wall,  and  carefully  earthed  up  when 
the  Plants  are  advanced,  they  will  be  fit  for  the  Table 
by  the  Begining  of  May  •,  the  Stems  of  this  Sort  are  ve¬ 
ry  (lender,  therefore,  if  they  are  fupported  by  Strings 
clofe  to  the  Hedge,  or  Pale,  it  will  preferve  them  from 
the  Morning  Frofls,  which  are  fometimes  fevere  in  the 
Spring,  and  retards  their  Growth,  fo  by  keeping  them 
clofe  to  the  Fence  it  will  caufe  them  to  come  forwarder 
than  if  this  is  negledled  •,  thefe  Beans  bear  plentifully, 
but  they  ripen  nearly  together,  fo  that  there  are  never 
more  than  two  Gatherings  from  the  fame  Plants  *  if  the 
Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  laved  two  Years  in  England ,  the 
Beans  will  become  much  larger,  and  not  ripen  fo  loon, 
which  is  called  a  Degeneracy. 

The  next  Sort  is  the  early  Portugal  Bean,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  Mazagan  Sort,  faved  in  Portugal *  for 
it  is  very  like  thofe  which  are  the  firft  Year  faved  in 
England  *  this  is  the  moft  common  Sort  ufed  by  the 
Gardeners  for  their  firft  Crop  •,  but  they  are  not  near  fo 
well  tailed  as  the  Mazagan  -,  therefore  when  the  Mazagan 
Bean  can  be  procured,  no  Perfon  would  plant  the  other. 

ihe  next  is  the  fmall  Spanifh  Bean  •,  this  will  come 
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in  foon  after  the  Portugal  Sort,  and  is  a  fweeter  Bean, 
therefore  Ihould  be  prefered  to  it. 

Then  comes  the  broad  Spanifh,  which  is  a  little  later 
than  the  other,  but  comes  in  before  the  common  Sorts, 
and  is  a  good  Bearer,  therefore  is  frequently  planted,. 

The  Sandwich  Bean  comes  foon  after  the  Spanifh,  and 
is  almoft  as  large  as  the  Windfor  Bean,  but,  being  har¬ 
dier,  is  commonly  fown  a  Month  fooner  *  this  is  a  plen¬ 
tiful  Bearer. 

The  Toker  Bean,  as  it  is  generally  called,  comes  a- 
bout  the  fame  Time  with  the  Sandwich ,  and  is  a  great 
Bearer,  therefore  it  is  now  much  planted. 

The  white  and  black  Bloffom  Beans  are  alfo  by  fome 
Perfons  much  efteemed  ;  the  Beans  of  the  former  are, 
when  boiled,  almoft  as  green  as  Peas,  and  being  a, 
fweet  Bean,  renders  it  more  valuable  ;  thefe  Sorts  are 
very  apt  to  degenerate,  if  their  Seeds  are  not  faved  with 
great  Care. 

The  JVindfor  Bean  is  allowed  to  be  the  beft  of  all  the 
Sorts  for  the  Table  ;  when  thefe  are  planted  on  a  good 
Soil,  and  are  allowed  lufficient  Room,  their  Seeds  will 
be  very  large,  and  in  great  Plenty  ;  and  when  they  are 
gathered  young,  are  the  fweeteft  and  beft  tailed  of  all 
the  Sorts  *  but  thefe  Ihould  be  carefully  faved,  by  pull- 
ing  out  fuch  of  the  Plants  as  are  not  perfectly  right, 
and  afterward  by  farting  out  all  the  'good  from  the  bad 
Beans. 

This  Sort  of  Bean  is  feldom  planted  before  Chrift - 
mas,  because  it  will  r~t  bear  the  Froft  fo  well  as  many 
of  the  other  Sorts,  fo  it  is  generally  planted  for  the  great 
Crop,  to  come  in  June  and  July. 

All  the  early  Beans  are  generally  planted  on.  warm 
Borders  under  Walls,  Pales,  and  Hedges  ;  and  thofe 
which  are  defigned  to  come  firft  are  ufually  planted  in 
a  fingle  Row  pretty  clofe  to  the  Fence  ;  and  here  I  can¬ 
not  help  taking  Notice,  of  a  very  bad  Cuftom,  which 
too  generally  prevails  in  Gentlemens  Kitchen  Gardens, 
which  is  that  of  planting  Beans  clofe  to  the  Garden  : 
Walls,  on  the  beft  Afpebts,  immediately  before  the 
Fruit  Trees,  which  certainly  is  a  greater  Prejudice  to 
the  Trees,  than  the  Value  of  the  Beans,  or  any  other 
early  Crop  i  therefore  this  Practice  Ihould  be  every¬ 
where  difcouraged  j  for  it  is  much  better  to  run  fome 
Reed  Fledges  acrofs  the  Quarters  of  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
where  early  Beans  and  Peas  may  be  planted,  in  which 
Places  they  may  with  more  Conveniency  be  covered  in 
fevere  Froft *  and  to  thefe  Hedges  the  Beans  may  be 
clofely  fattened,  as  they  advanqp  in  their  Growth ; 
which,  if  prabtifed  againft  the  Walls  where  good  Fruit 
Trees  are  planted,  will  greatly  prejudice  the  Trees, 
by  overfhadowing  them,  and  the  Growth  of  thefe  Le¬ 
gumes  will  draw  off  the  Nouriftiment  from  the  Roots 
of  the  T rees,  whereby  they  will  be  greatly  weakened- 

But  to  return  to  the  Culture  of  the  Beans.  Thofe  which 
are  planted  early  in  October  will  come  up  by  the  Begin¬ 
ing  of  November  *  and  as  foon  as  they  are  two  Inches 
above  Ground,  the  Earth  Ihould  be  carefully  drawn  up 
with  a  Hoe  to  their  Stems,  and  this  muft  be  two  or 
three  Times  repeated,  as  the  Beans  advance  in  Height'* 
this  will  protebl  their  Stems  from  the  Froft,  and  encou¬ 
rage  their  Strength.  If  the  Winter  Ihould  prove  fevere,  •; 
it  will  be  very  proper  to  cover  the  Beans  with  Peas 
Haulm,  Fern,  or  fome  other  light  Covering,  which  will  j 
fecure  them  from  the  Injury  of  Froft  ;  but  this  Cover-  j 
ing  muft  be  conftantly  taken  offin  mild  Weather,  other- 
wife  the  Beans  will  draw  up  tall  and  weak,  and  come  } 
to  little  *  and  if  the  Surface  of  the  Border  is  covered  ; 
with  Tanners  Bark,  it  will  prevent  the  Froft  from  pe-  j 
netrating  of  the  Ground  to  the  Roots  of  the  Beans,  and 
be  of  great  Service  to  protebl  them  from  the  Injury 
which  they  might  otherwife  receive. 

In  the  Spring,  when  the  Beans  are  advanced  to  be  a  j 
Foot  high,  they  Ihould  be  fattened  up  to  the  Hedge  with 
a  fmall  Line,  fo  as  to  dravtf  them  as  clofe  as  polfible  * 
which  will  fecure  them  from  being  injured  by  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Frofts,  which  are  often  fo  fevere  in  April,  as  to  lay 
thofe  Beans  flat  on  the  Ground,  which  are  not  thus 
guarded  *,  at  this  Time  all  Suckers  which  come  out 
from  the  Roots  Ihould  be  very  carefully  taken  off ;  for 
thefe  will  retard  the  Growth  of  the  Beans,  and  prevent 

their 
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their  coming  early  j  and  when  the  Blofibms  begin  to 
open  toward  the  Bottom  of  the  Stalks,  the  Top  of  the 
Stems  Ihould  be  pinched  off,  which  will  caufe  thofe  firft 
Pods  to  hand,  and  thereby  bring  them  forward.  If 
thefe  Rules  are  obferved,  and  the  Ground  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  or  other  Plants,  there  will  be  little  Dan¬ 
ger  of  their  failing. 

°  But  left  this  firft  Crop  Ihould  be  deftroyed  by  Froft, 
it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  plant  more  about  three 
Weeks  after  the  firft,  and  fo  to  repeat  planting  more 
every  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month,  till  February  %  but  thofe 
which  are  planted  toward  the  End  of  November ,  or  the 
Begining  of  December ,  may  be  planted  on  Hoping  Banks, 
at  a  Diftance  from  the  Hedges  ;  for  if  the  Weather  is 
mild,  thefe  will  not  appear  above  Ground  before  Chriji- 
mas ;  therefore  will  not  be  in  fo  much  Danger  as  the 
firft  and  fecond  Planting,  efpecially  if  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  is  covered  with  Tan  to  keep  the  Froft  out 
of  the  Ground  as  is  before  directed  ;  for  the  firft  Plant¬ 
ing,  will,  by  that  Time,  be  a  confiderable  Height ;  the 
fame  Directions  which  are  before  given  will  be  fuffici- 
ent  for  the  Management  of  thefe,  but  only  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  larger  Beans  Ihould  be  planted  at  a 
greater  Diftance  than  the  fmall  ones  •,  as  alfo,  that  thofe 
which  are  firft  planted  muft  be  put  clofer  together,  to 
allow  for  fome  mifcarrying  ;  therefore,  where  a  fingle 
Row  is  planted,  the  Beans  may  be  put  two  Inches  afun- 
der,  and  thofe  of  the  third  and  fourth  Planting  may  be 
allowed  three  Inches ;  and  when  they  are  planted  in 
Rows  acrofs  a  Bank,  the  Rows  Ihould  be  two  Feet  and 
a  Half  afunder  ;  but  the  Windfor  Beans  Ihould  have  a 
Foot  more  Space  between  the  Rows,  and  the  Beans  in 
the  Rows  Ihould  be  planted  five  or  fix  Inches  afunder. 
This  Diftance  may,  by  fome  Perfons,  be  thought  too 
great ;  but  from  many  Years  Experience,  I  can  affirm, 
that  the  fame  Space  of  Ground  will  produce  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Beans,  when  planted  at  this  Diftance,  than 
if  double  the  Quantity  of  Seeds  are  put  on  it.  In  the 
Management  of  thefe  later  Crops  of  Beans,  the  princi¬ 
pal  Care  Ihould  be  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  any  other  Plants,  which  would  draw  away  their 
Nourilhment ;  to  keep  earthing  them  up,  and,  when 
they  are  in  Bloflom,  to  pinch  off  their  Tops,  which,  if 
buffered  to  grow,  will  draw  the  Nourilhment  from  the 
lower  Bloffoms,  which  will  prevent  the  Pods  from  fet¬ 
ing,  and  fo  only  the  upper  Parts  of  the  Stems  will  be 
fruitful ;  and  another  Thing  Ihould  be  obferved  in  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  fucceeding  Crops,  which  is,  to  make  Choice 
of  moift  ftrong  Land  for  the  later  Crops,  for  if  they 
are  planted  on  dry  Ground,  they  rarely  come  to  much. 

Thefe  after  Crops  Ihould  be  planted  at  about  a  Fort¬ 
night  Diftance  from  February  to  the  Middle  of  May,  af¬ 
ter  which  Time  it  is  generally  too  late  to  plant,  unlefs 
the  Land  is  very  ftrong  and  moift  ;  for  in  warm  dry 
light  Land  all  the  late  Crops  of  Beans  are  generally  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  black  InfeCts,  which  cover  all  the  upper 
Part  of  their  Stems,  and  foon  caufe  them  to  decay. 

Where  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Beans  are  defigned  to  be 
faved,  a  fufficient  Number  of  Rows  Ihould  be  fet  apart 
for  that  Purpofe,  according  to  the  Quantity  defired  ; 
thefe  Ihould  be  managed  in  the  fame  Way  as  thofe  which 
are  defigned  for  the  Table ;  but  none  of  the  Beans  Ihould 
be  gathered,  though  there  are  fome  covetous  Perfons, 
who  will  gather  all  the  firft  ripe  for  the  Table,  and  are 
contented  to  fave  the  after  Crop  for  Seed,  but  thefe  are 
never  fo  large  and  fair  as  the  firft  ;  fo  that  if  thefe  are 
for  Sale,  they  will  not  bring  near  the  Price  as  the  other, 
therefore  what  is  gained  to  the  Table,  is  loft  in  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  the  Seed  •,  but  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  preferve 
the  feveral  Varieties,  as  pure  as  pofiible,  Ihould  never 
buffer  two  of  the  Varieties  to  grow  for  Seeds  in  the  fame 
Place,  for  by  their  Farina  mixing  with  each  other,  they 
will  not  continue  fo  pure,  but  be  apt  to  vary  ;  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  early  Kinds  perfect,  thofe  which 
come  the  earlieft  Ihould  be  faved  for  Seeds,  but  this  is 
what  few  People  choofe  to  do,  becaufe  they  are  then  the 
moft  valuable. 

Vvhen  the  Seed  is  ripe,  the  Stalks  Ihould  be  pulled 
up,  and  fet  upright  againft  a  Hedge  to  dry,  obferving 
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to  turn  them  every  third  Day,  that  they  may  dry  equal¬ 
ly  •,  then  they  may  be  threlhed  out,  and  cleaned  for 
Ufe,  or  otherwife  hacked  up  in  a  Barn,  till  there  is 
more  Leifure  for  threfhing  them  out ;  and  afterward 
the  Seed  Ihould  be  drawn  over,  to  take  out  all  thofe 
that  are  not  fair,  preferving  the  belt  for  Ufe  or  Sale. 

It  is  a  very  good  Method  to  change  the  Seeds  of  all 
Sorts  of  Beans,  and  not  to  fow  and  fave  the  Seeds  Jong 
in  the  fame  Ground,  for  they  do  not  fucceed  fo  well ; 
therefore,  if  the  Land  is  ftrong  where  they  are  to  be 
planted,  it  will  be  the  belt  Way  to  procure  the  Seeds 
from  a  lighter  Ground,  and  fo  vice  verfa  ;  and  by  this 
Method  the  Crops  will  be  larger,  and  the  Beans  fairer, 
and  not  fo  liable  to  degenerate. 

Having  given  Directions  for  the  Culture  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  Beans,  I  Ihall  next  proceed  to  that  of  the  Horfe 
Bean,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Fields ;  there  are  two 
or  three  Varieties  of  thefe  Beans,  which  differ  in  their 
Size  and  Colour,  but  that  which  is  now  in  the  grea.teft 
Efteem,  is  called  the  Tick  Bean  ;  this  doth  not  grow 
fo  high  as  the  other,  is  a  more  plentiful  Bearer,  and 
fucceeds  better  on  light  Land  than  the  common  Florfe 
Bean,  fo  is  prelered  to  it. 

The  Horfe  Bean  delights  in  a  ftrong  moift  Soil,  and 
an  open  Expofure,  for  they  never  thrive  well  on  dry 
warm  Land,  or  in  fmall  Inclofures,  where  they  are  very 
fubjecft  to  blight,  and  are  frequently  attacked  by  a  black 
InfeCl,  which  the  Farmers  call  the  Black  Dolphin  ; 
thefe  InfeCIs  are  often  in  fuch  Quantities,  as  to  cover 
the  Stems  of  the  Beans  entirely,  efpecially  all  the  upper 
Part  of  them,  and  whenever  this  happens,  the  Beans 
feldom  come  to  good  ;  but  in  the  open  Fields,  where 
the  Soil  is  ftrong,  this  rarely  happens. 

Thefe  Beans  are  ufually  fown  on  Land  which  is  frefii 
broken  up,  becaufe  they  are  of  Ufe  to  break  and,  pul¬ 
verize  the  Ground,  as  alfo  to  deftroy  Weeds  ;  fo  that 
the  Land  is  rendered  much  better  for  Corn,  after  a 
Crop  of  Beans,  than  it  would  have  been  before,  efpeci¬ 
ally  if  they  are  fown  and  managed  according  to  the 
New  Husbandry,  with  a  Drill  Plough,  and  the  Horfe 
Hoe,  ufed  to  ftir  the  Ground  between  the  Rows  of 
Beans,  which  will  prevent  the  Growth  of  Weeds,  and 
pulverize  the  Ground,  whereby  a  much  greater  Crop 
of  Beans  may,  with  more  Certainty,  be  expected,  and 
the  Land  will  be  better  prepared  for  whatever  Crop  it 
is  defigned  for  after. 

The  Seafon  for  fowing  of  Beans  is  from  the  Middie 
of  February  to  the  End  of  March ,  according  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Soil  ;  the  ftrongeft  and  wet  Land  Ihould  al¬ 
ways  be  laft  fown  ;  the  ufual  Quantity  of  Beans,  fowp 
on  an  Acre  of  Land,  is  about  three  Bufhels,  but  this  is 
double  the  Quantity  which  need  be  fown,  efpecially  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  Hufbandry ;  but  I  Ihall  firft  fet 
down  the  Practice  according  to  the  Old  Hufbandry,  and 
then  give  Directions  for  their  Management  according 
to  the  New.  The  Method  of  fowing  is  after  the  Plough, 
in  the  Bottom  of  the  Furrows,  but  then  the  Furrows 
Ihould  not  be  more  than  five,  or,  at  moft,  fix  Inches 
deep.  If  the  Land  is  new  broken  up,  it  is  ufual  to 
plough  it  early  in  Autumn,  and  let  it  lie  in  Ridges  till 
after  Chriftmas ;  then  plough  it  in  fmall  Furrows,  and  lay 
the  Ground  fmooth  thefe  two  Ploughings  will  break 
the  Ground  fine  enough  for  Beans,  and  the  third  Plough¬ 
ing  is  to  fow  the  Beans,  when  the  Furrows  Ihould  be 
made  Ihallow,  as  was  before-mentioned. 

Moft  People  fet  their  Beans  too  clofe  ;  for,  as  fome 
lay  the  Beans  in  the  Furrows  after  the  Plough,  and  others 
lay  them  before  the  Plough,  and  plough  them  in,  fo, 
by  both  Methods  the  Beans  are  fet  as  clofe  as  the  Fur¬ 
rows  are  made,  which  is  much  too  near  ;  for  when  they 
are  on  ftrong  good  Land,  they  generally  are  drawn  up 
to  a  very  great  Height,  and  are  not  fo  apt  to  pod  as 
when  they  have  more  Room,  and  are  of  lower  Growth  ; 
therefore  I  am  convinced  by  fome  late  Trials,  that  the 
better  Way  is  to  make  the  Furrows  two  Feet  afunder, 
or  more,  which  will  caufe  them  to  branch  out  into  ma¬ 
ny  Stalks,  and  bear  in  greater  Plenty  than  when  they 
are  clofer  •,  by  this  Method  half  the  Quantity  of  Beans 
will  be  fufficient  for  an  Acre  of  Land,  and  by  the  Sun 
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and  Air  being  admited  between  the  Rows,  the  Beans 
will  ripen  much  earlier  and  more  equally  than  in  the 
common  Way. 

What  has  been  mentioned  muft  be  »\iderftood  as  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Old  Hufbaridry  •,  but  where  Beans  are 
planted  according  to  the  New,  the  Ground  mould  be 
four  Times  ploughed  before  the  Beans  are  fet,  which 
will  break  the  Clods,  and  render  it  much  better  lor 
planting;  then  with  a  Drill  Plough,  to  which  a  hi  up¬ 
per  is  fixed  for  feting  of  the  Beans,  the  Drills  fhoU'C 
be  made  at  three  Feet  afunder,  and  the  Spring  or  the 
Hopper  fet  fo  as  to  fcatter  the  Beans  at  three  Inc  es 
Diftahce  in  the  Drills.  By  this  Method,  lels  than  one 
Bufliel  of  Seed  will  plant  an  Acre  oi  Land.  v\  hen 
the  Beans  are  up,  if  the  Ground  is  hired  between  the 
Rows  with  a  Horfe  Plough,  it  will  deftroy  all  the  young 
Weeds-,  and  when  the  Beans  are  advanced  about  thue 
or  four  Inches  high,  the  Ground  lhould  be  again 
ploughed  between  the  Rows,  and  the  Earth  laid  up  to 
the  Beans  ;  and  if  a  third  Ploughing,  at  about  live  or 
fix  Weeks  after  is  given,  the  Ground  will  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  the  Beans  will  ftalk  out,  and^  pro¬ 
duce  a  much  greater  Crop  than  in  the  common  Way. 

When  the  Beans  are  ripe,  they  are-  reaped  with  a 
Hook,  as  is  ufually  pratfrifed  for  Peas;  and  after  having 
lain  a  few  Days  on  the  Ground  they  are  turned,  and 
this  muft  be  repeated  feveral  Times,  until  they  are  dry 
enough  to  ftack  ;  but  the  beft  Method  is  to  tie  them  in 
fimalf  Bundles,  and  fet  them  upright ;  for  then  they 
will  not  be  in  fo  much  Danger  to  luffer  by  Wet,  as  when 
they  lie  on  the  Ground ;  and  they  will  be  more  handy 
to  carry  and  ftack,  than  if  they  are  loofe.  The  com¬ 
mon  Produce  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  Bufhels  on 
an  Acre  of  Land. 

The  Beans  lhould  lie  in  the  Mow  to  fweat,  before 
they  are  threfhed  out ;  for  as  the  Haulm  is  very  large 
and  fucculent,  fo  it  is  very  apt  to  give  and  grow  moift; 
but  there  is  no  Danger  of  the  Beans  receiving  Damage, 
if  they  are  flacked  tolerably  dry,  becaufe  the  Pods  will 
preferve  the  Beans  from  Injury  ;  and  they  will  be  much 
eafier  to  threfn  after  they  have  lweat  in  the  Mow,  than 
before ;  and  after  they  have  once  fweated  and  are  dry 
again,  they  never  after  give. 

By  the  New  Hufbandry,  the  Produce  has  exceeded 
the  Old  by  more  than  ten  Bulhels  on  an  Acre ;  and  if 
the  Beans  which  are  cultivated  in  the  common  Method 
are  obferved,  it  will  be  found  that  more  than  half  their 
Stems  have  no  Beans  on  them  ;  for  by  Handing  clofe, 
they  are  drawn  up  very  tall,  fo  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks 
Only  produce,  and  all  the  lower  Part  is  naked  ;  whereas 
in  the  New  Method,  they  bear  almoft  to  the  Ground  ; 
and  as  the  joints  of  the  Stems  are  Ihorter,  fo  the  Beans 
grow  clofer  together  on  the  Stalks. 

FABA  JEGYPTIACA,  is  the  Arum  ^Egyptiacum. 

F’ABA  CRASSA,  is  Anacampferos. 

FABAGO.  See  Zygophyllum. 

FAGONIA.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  II.  2 65.  'Tab.  141.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  475.  This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Dr. 
Tournefort ,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Fagon ,  who  was  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  fpreading  Empalement,  compofed  of 
five  /mail  Leaves  ;  it  hath  five  Heart-fhaped  Petals ,  which 
fpread  open ,  and  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe ,  where  they  are 
infertcd  in  the  Empale  merit.  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  which 
are  ereft ,  terminated  by  roundifij  Summits.  In  the  Center 
is  fituated  a  five  cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  an  Awl-Jhaped 
Style ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  roundifh  C'apfule  having  five  Lobes  ending  in  a 
Point ,  and  five  Cells,  each  having  a  fingle  roundifh  Seed. 

Tournefort  places  this  Genus  of  Plants  in  the  fixth 
Sedbon  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  in  which  he  includes  the 
Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Point al  turns  to  a  Fruit 
compofed  of  many  Capfules.  Linnaus  ranges  it  in  the  firft 
Section  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  from  the  Flower  having  ten 
Stamina  and  one  Style. 
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Tim  Species  are,  _  . 

1 .  Fagonia  fpincfa ,  foliolis  lanceolatis  plants  I  art  ibitSi 
Hort.  Upfal.  103.  Prickly  Fagonia ,  whole  Leaves  are 
Spear- fhaped,  plain,  and  fmooth.  This  is  the  Fagonia 
Cretica  fpinofa.  Tourn.  1  horny  1  refoil  of  Candid, 

2.  Fagonia  inermis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  386.  Fagonia 
without  Spines.  This  is  the  Fagonia  Hifpaiiicawnfii- 
nofa.  Tourn.  Spanijh  Fagonia  without  Thorns. 

3.  Fagonia  fpinofa,  foliolis  linearibus  convex: s.  Jin. 
Sp.  Plant.  386.  Prickly  Fagopia ,  with  narrow  convex' 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Fagonia  Arabica ,  Ungijfmis  aculcts 
armato.  Shaw.  PI.  Afr.  229.  Arabian  Fagonia  armed 
with  very  long  Spines. 

4.  Fagonia  fpinofa ,  foliolis  lanceolato -linearibus  p!a- 
nis,  floribus  majoribus.  Prickly  Fagonia,  having  narrow, 
Spear- fhaped,  plain  Leaves  and  larger  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Fagonia  Hifpanica,  minus  fpinofa ,  f  ore  magno  pur -  • 
pur  af cents/.  JuJfieit.  Spanijh  lefs  prickly  Fagonia ,  having 
a  large  purplifh  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the.  liltrnd  of  Candia 
This  has  been  defcribed  by  fome  Botanifts  under  the 
Title  of  Tri folium  fpinofum  Crftictim,  which  occalioned  ’ 
my  giving  it  the  Englijh  Name  of  Thorny  Trefoil  of' 
Crete  ;  though  there  Is  no  other  Affinity  between  this 
and  the  Trefoil,  than  that  of  this  having  three  Leaves 
or  Lobes  on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk. 

Ths  is  alow  Plant,  which  fpreads  its  Branched  clofe 
to  the  Ground,  which  are  extended  to  the  Length  of  a 
Foot  or  more  every  Way,  which  are  garfiifhed  with 
final!  trifoliate  Leaves  placed  oppofi-te  ;  thefe  are  oval, 
plain,  and  fmooth,  and  at  each  joint,  immediately  be¬ 
low  the  Leaves,  come  out  two  Pair  of  Spines,  one  on 
each  Side  the  Stalk  ;  and  at  the  fame  Places  come  out 
a  fingle  blue  Flower,  Handing  upon  a  Ihort  Foot  Stalk, 
compofed  of  five  Spear-fhaped  Petals,  which  are  nar¬ 
row  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  inferted  into  the  Em* 
palement ;  after  thefe  fall  away,  the  Germen  turns  to  a 
roundifh  five  lobed  Capfule,  ending  in  an  acute  Point, 
having  five  Cells,  each  containing  one  roundifh:  Seed. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Augujl,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon 
proves  warm,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  firft  in  being  fmooth,  the  Branches  of  this 
having  no  Thorns  ;  and  the  Plant  will  live  two  Years, 
whereas  the  firft  is  annual. 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw 
in  Arabia ;  this  is  a  low  Plant  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk, 
from  which  come  out  feveral  weak  Branches  armed 
with  long  Thorns ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  thick,  nar¬ 
row,  and  convex  on  their  lower  Side  ;  the  Flowers  come 
out  in  the  fame  Manner  as  in  the  firft  Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  where  it 
was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Juffieu,  Profeffor  of  Botany  at 
Paris.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  trailing  Branches 
like  the  firft  Sort,  but  the  Leaves  are  much  narrower, 
and  the  Spines  are  fmaller  and  fewer  in  Number;  the 
Flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  pale  purple  Colour. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  Border  of  frefh  light  Earth,  where  the 
Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  well ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
may  be  thined  out  to  the  Diftance  of  ten  Inches  or  a 
Foot ;-  and  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  they 
will  require  no  other  Carq. 

The  firft  and  fourth  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which 
do  not  perfect  their  Seeds  in  England ,  unlefs  the  Seaions 
prove  very  warm ;  therefore  the  beft  Way  is  to  fow 
their  Seeds  upon  a  warm  Border  in  the  Autumn,  and  in 
frofty  Weather  fhelter  the  Plants  with  Mats  or  fome 
other  Covering  to  fecure  them  ;  oj  if  they  are  fown  in 
Pots  and  placed  under  a  Frame  in  the  Winter,  and  the 
following  Spring  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted 
in  a  warm  Border,  they  will  come  early  to  flower,  anu 
thereby  ripe  Seeds  may  be  more  certainly  obtained. 

The  other  two  Sorts  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way, 
for  as  thefe  feldom  flower  the  firft  Year  from  Seeds,  fo 
the  Plants  fhould  be  either  kept  in  Pots,  and  fheitered 
under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  or  placed  in  a  wairm  Border, 
where  they  may  be  fheitered  with  Mats,  or  fome  other 
Covering,  to  preferve  them  from  the  Froft  ;  and  the 
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Allowing  Summer  the  fecond  Sort  will  dower  and  pro- 
luce  ripe  Seeds,  but  the  third  has  not  perfected  any 
Seeds  as  yet  in  England. 

FAGOPYRUM.  See  Helxine. 

FAGUS.  Town.  Ittft.  R.  H.  584.  Tab.  351.  Lin. 
ien.  Plane.  95 1.  [fo  called  from  <pdyu,  Gr.  becaufe  fup- 
)ofed  to  be  the  Food  of  the  firft  Race  of  Mankind.] 
fhe  Beech  Tree;  in  French ,  Fletre. 

The  Charatters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Tree ;  the 
male  Flowers  are  collected  into  globular  Heads ;  thefe  have 
no  Petals ,  but  have  feveral  Stamina  included  in  an  Em¬ 
blement  ef  one  Leaf  which  are  terminated  by  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  female  Flowers  have  a  one  leaved  Empalement 
:ut  into  four  Parts ,  but  have  no  Petals  ;  the  Germen  is 
fixed  to  the  Empalement ,  fupporting  three  Styles ,  crowned 
by  reflexed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
roundijh  Capfule ,  armed  with  foft  Spines ,  opening  in  three 
Cells ,  each  containing  a  triangular  Nut. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion  of  Tourne- 
fort’s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes-  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  with  male  Flowers  or  Katkins growing  feparate  from 
the  Fruit  on  the  fame  Plant ,  whofe  Fruit  has' a  leathery 
Covering.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  eighth  Se&ion 
of  his  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant , 
and  the  male  Flowers  have  many  Stamina.  To  this  Ge¬ 
nus  he  has  joined  the  Cheftnut,  but  as  the  male  Flow¬ 
ers  of  the  Cheftnut  are  colledted  in  long  Katkins,  and 
thofe  of  the  Beech  are  globular,  and  the  Fruit  of  the 
latter  being  triangular,  there  is  fufficient  Reafon  for 
keeping  them  feparate. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Fagus.  Dod.  Pempt.  832.  The  Beech  Tree.  This 
is  the  Fagus  foliis  ovatis  obfolete  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  447. 
The  Beech  Tree  with  oval  fa  wed  Leaves. 

There  are  fome  Planters,  who  fuppofe  there  are  two 
diftindt  Species  of  this  Tree  ;  one  they  call  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Beech,  which  they  fay  is  a  whiter  Wood  than  the 
other,  which  they  diftinguiffi  by  the  Title  of  Wild 
Beech  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  this  Difference  in  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Wood,  arifes  from  the  Difference  of  the 
Soils  in  which  they  grew,  for  I  have  not  feen  any  fpe- 
cifick  Difference  in  the  Trees.  There  have  been  Seeds 
of  a  Beech  Tree  brought  from  North  America ,  by  the 
Tide  of  Broad  leaved  Beech  ;  but  the  Plants  which 
were  raifed  from  them,  proved  to  be  the  common  Sort, 
fo  that  we  know  of/no  other  Variety,  excepting  thofe 
with  ftriped  Leaves,  which  is.  accidental,  and  when 
the  Trees  are  in  Vigour,  the  Leaves  become  plain 
again.  -v 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  Maft ;  the 
Seafon  for  which  is  any  Time  from  October  to  February , 
only  obferving  to  fecure  the  Seeds  from  Vermin  when 
early  fowed  ;  which,  if  carefully  done,  the  fooner  they 
are  fown  the  better,  after  they  are  fully  ripe  :  A  fmall 
Spot  of  Ground  will  be  fufficient  for  raifing  a  great 
Number  of  thefe  Trees  from  Seed,  but  you  muft  be 
very  careful  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  if 
the  Plants  come  up  very  thick,  you  fhould  not  fail  to 
draw  out  the  ftrongeft  of  them  the  Autumn  following, 
that  thofe  left  may  have  Room  to  grow  ;  fo  that  if  you 
hufband  a  Seed  Bed  carefully,  it  will  afford  a  three 
Years  Draught  of  young  Plants,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  Nurfery  ;  and,  if  defigned  for  Timber 
Trees,  at  three  Feet  Diftance,  Row  from  Row,  and 
eighteen  Inches  afunder  in  i,he  Rows. 

But  if  they  are  defigned  for  Hedges  (to  which  the 
Tree  is  very  well  adapted)  the  Diftance  need  not  be  fo 
great ;  two  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  one  Foot  in  the 
Rows. 'will  be  fufficient.  In  this  Nurfery  they  may  re¬ 
main  two  or  three  Years,  obferving  to  clear  them  from 
Weeds,  as  alio  to  dig  up  the  Ground  between  the  Roots, 
at  leaft  once  a  Year,  that  their  tender  Roots  may  the 
better  extend  themfelves  each  Way  :  But  be  careful  not 
to  cut  or  bruile  their  Roots,  which  is  injurious  to  all 
young  Trees ;  and  never  dig  the  Ground  in  Summer, 
when  the  Earth  is  hot  and  dry  ;  which,  by  leting  in  the 
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Rays  of  the  Sun  to  the  Roots,  is  often  the  Deftrudliotl 
of  young  Trees. 

This  Tree  will  grow  to  a  confiderable  Stature,  though 
the  Soil  be  ftony  and  barren,  as  alfo  upon  the  Declivi¬ 
ties  of  Hills,  and  chalky  Mountains,  where  they  will 
refift  the  Winds  better  than  moft  other  Trees ;  but  then 
the  Nurferies  for  the  young  Plants  ought  to  be  upon 
the  fame  Soil,  for  if  they  are  raifed  in  the  good  Soil  and 
a  warm  Expofure,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  a 
bleak  barren  Situation,  they  feldom  thrive,  which  holds 
true  in  moft  other  Trees ;  therefore  I  would  advife  the 
Nurfery  to  be  made  upon  the  fame  Soil  where  the  Plan¬ 
tation  is  intended,  but  of  this  I  Ihall  fay  more  under 
the  Article  of  Nurfery. 

The  Tree  is  very  proper  to  form  large  Hedges  to 
furround  Plantations,  or  large  Wildernefs  Quarters ; 
and  may  be  kept  in  a  regular  Figure,  if  fheared  twice 
a  Year,  efpecially  if  they  Ihoot  ftrong ;  in  which  Cafe, 
if  they  are  neglected  but  a  Seafon  or  two,  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reduce  them  again.  The  Shade  of  this  Tree 
is  very  injurious  to  moft  Sorts  of  Plants  which  grow 
near  it,  but  is  generally  believed  to  be  very  falubrious 
to  human  Bodies. 

The  Timber  is  of  great  Ufe  to  Turners  for  making 
Trenchers,  Diffies,  Trays,  Buckets;  and  likewife  to 
the  Joiner  for  Stools,  Bedfteads,  Coffins,  (Ac.  The 
Maft  is  very  good  to  fat  Swine  and  Deer ;  it  alfo  affords 
a  fweetOil,  and  hath  in  fome  Families  fupported  Men 
with  Bread. 

This  Tree  delights  in  a  chalky  or  ftony  Ground, 
where  it  generally  grows  very  faft  ;  and  the  Bark  of  the 
Trees  in  fuch  Land,  is  clear  and  fmooth  ;  and  although 
the  Timber  is  not  fo  valuable  as  that  of  many  other 
Trees,  yet  as  it  will  thrive  on  fuch  Soils  and  in  fuch 
Situations  where  few  better  Trees  will  grow,  the  Plant¬ 
ing  of  them  fhould  be  encouraged  ;  efpecially  as  the 
Trees  afford  an  agreeable  Shade,  and  the  Leaves  make 
a  fine  Appearance  in  Summer,  and  continue  green  as 
long  in  Autumn  as  any  of  the  deciduous  Trees :  There¬ 
fore  in  Parks,  and  other  Plantations  for  Pleafure,  this 
Tree  deferves  to  be  cultivated  among  thofe  of  the  firit 
Clafs,  efpecially  where  the  Soil  is  adapted  to  it. 

The  two  Sorts  with  variegated  Leaves  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  buding  or  grafting  them  upon  the  common 
Beech,  obferving  not  to  plant  them  in  a  good  Earth ; 
which  will  caufe  the  Buds  or  Cyons  to  Ihoot  vigoroufly, 
whereby  the  Leaves  will  become  plain,  which  often  hap¬ 
pens  to  moft  variegated  Plants. 

FARINA  FCECUNDANS  is  the  impregnating 
Meal  or  Duft  on  the  Apices  of  Flowers ;  which,  being 
conveyed  into  the  Uterus  or  Vafculum  Seminale  of  Plants, 
fecundates  the  Rudiments  of  the  Seeds  in  the  Ovary, 
which  otherwife  would  decay  and  come  to  nothing.  See 
Generation  of  Plants. 

FEATHERFEW,  or  FEAVERFEW.  See  Ma¬ 
tricaria. 

FENCES.  In  hotter  Climates  than  England,  where 
they  have  not  Occcafion  for  Walls  to  ripen  their  Fruit, 
their  Gardens  lie  open,  where  they  can  have  water 
Fence  and  Profpetts ;  or  elfe  they  bound  their  Gardens 
with  Groves,  in  which  are  Fountains,  Walks,  (Ac . 
which  are  much  more  pleafing  to  the  Sight  than  a  dead 
Wall :  But  in  colder  Countries,  and  in  England ,  we  are 
obliged  to  have  Walls  to  fhelter  and  ripen  our  Fruit, 
although  they  take  away  much  from  the  pleafant  Pro- 
fpedt  of  the  Garden. 

Since  therefore  we  are  under  a  Necefilty  to  have 
Walls  to  fecure  our  Gardens  from  the  Injury  of  Winds, 
as  well  as  for  the  Conveniency  of  Partitions  or  Inclo- 
fures,  and  alfo  to  ripen  our  Fruit,  Brick  Walls  are  ac¬ 
counted  the  warmeft  and  belt  for  Fruit :  And  thefe 
Walls  being  built  Pannel-ways,  with  Pillars  at  equal 
Diftances,  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  Charge,  in  that  the 
Walls  may  be  built  thinner,  than  if  they  were  built 
plain  without  thefe  Pannels,  for  then  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  build  them  thicker  every  where  :  And  befides, 
thefe  Pannels  make  the  Walls  look  the  handfomer. 

-  Stone 
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Scone  Walls  are  by  Tome  prefered  to  thofe  of  Brick, 
efpectally  thofe  of  fquare  hewn  Stones ;  but  where  they 
are  defigned  for  Fruit,  they  fhould  be  faced  with  Brick. 
Thofe  that  are  made  of  rough  Stones,  though  they  are 
very  dry  and  warm,  yet,  by  Reaion  of  their  Uneven- 
nefs,  are  inconvenient  to  nail  up  Trees  to,  except  Pieces 
of  Timber  be  laid  in  them  here  and  there  lor  that 


Purpofe. 

But  in  large  Gardens  it  is  better  to  have  the  Profpe<ft 
open  to  the  Pleafure  Garden,  which  fhould  be  furround- 
ed  with  a  Foffe,  that  from  the  Garden  the  adjacent 
Country  may  be  viewed,  but  this  mult  depend  on  the 
Situation  of  the  Place  ;  for  if  the  Profpett  from  the 
Garden  is  not  good,  it  had  better  be  fhut  out  from  the 
Sight  by  a  Wall,  or  any  other  Fence,  than  to  be  open. 
As  alfo,  where  a  Garden  lies  near  a  populous  Town, 
and  the  adjoining  Grounds  are  open  to  the  Inhabitants, 
if  the  Garden  is  open,  there  will  be  no  walking  there  in 
good  Weather,  without  being  expoled  to  the  View  of 
all  Paffengers,  which  is  very  difagreeable.. 

Where  thefe  Foffes  are  made  round  a  Garden  which 
is  fituated  in  a  Park,  they  are  extremely  proper ;  be- 
caufe  hereby  the  Profped  of  the  Park  will  .be  obtained 
in  the  Garden,  which  renders  thefe  Gardens  much  more 
agreeable  than  thofe  which  are  confined. 

In  the  making  thefe  FofTes  there  have  been  many  In¬ 
ventions  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  have  not  feen  any 
which  are  in  all  Refpefts  preferable  to  thofe  which  have 
an  upright  Wall  next  the  Garden;  which  (where  the 
Soil  will  admit  of  a  deep  Trench)  fhould  be  five  or  fix 
Feet  high  ;  and  from  theFoot  of  this  Wall,  the  Ground 
on  the  Outiitie  fhould  rife  with  a  gradual  eafy  Slope  to 
the  Diftance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet ;  and  where  it 
can  be  allowed,  if  it  Hopes  much  farther,  it  will  be 
eafier  and  lefs  perceptible  ;  as  a  Ditch  to  the  Eye,  when 
viewed  at  a  Diftance.  But  if  the  Ground  is  naturally 
wet,  lo  as  not  to  admit  of  a  deep  Foffe,  then,  in  order 
to  make  a  Fence  againft  Cattle,  if  the  Wall  be  four 
Feet  high,  and  flight  Pofts  o-f  three  Feet  high  are  placed 
juft  behind  the  Wall,  with  a  fmall  Chain  carried  on 
from  Poft  to  Poft,  no  Cattle  or  Deer  will  ever  attempt 
to  jump  againft  it,  therefore  it  will  be  a  fecure  Fence 
againft  them ;  and  if  thefe  are  painted  of  a  dark  Co¬ 
lour,  they  will  not  be  difcerned  at  a  Diftance ;  and  at 
the  fame  1  ime  the  Chain  will  fecure  Perfons  walking 
in  the  Garden  from  tumbling  over. 

In  fuch  Places  where  there  are  no  good  Profpeffs  to 
be  obtained  from  a  Garden,  it  is  common  to  make  the 
Inclolure  of  Park  Paling;  which,  if  well  performed, 
will  laft  many  Years,  and  has  a  much  better  Appear¬ 
ance  than  a  \V all :  And  this  Pale  may  be  hid  from  the 
Sight  within,  by  Plantations  of  Shrubs  and  Ever¬ 
greens;  or  there  may  be  a  quick  Hedge  planted  within 
the  Pale,  which  may  be  trained  up,  fo  as  to  be.  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Fence  by  the  Time  the  Pales  begin  to  decay. 

I  here  are  fome  Perfons  who  make  Stuckade  Fences 
round  their  Gardens  to  keep  out  Cattle,  &c.  which, 
when  well  made,  will  anfwer  the  Purpole  of  a  Fence; 
but  this  being  very  expenfive  in  the  making,  and  not  of 
v  ei  y  long  Duration,  has  occafioned  their  not  being  more 
commonly  in  Ule. 


As  to  fences  round  Parks,  they  are  generally  of 
ling ;  which,  if  well  made  of  Winter-fallen  Oak,  1 
laft  rrtany  Years ;  but  a  principal  Thing  to  be  obfer 
in  making  thefe  Pales,  is  not  to  make  them  too  hea 
for  when  they  are  fo,  their  own  Weight  will  caufe  tl: 
to  decay  ;  therefore  the  Pales  fhould  be  cleft  thin, 
the  Rails  fhould  be  cut  triangular,  to  prevent  the  "\ 
lodging  upon  them  ;  and  the  Pofts  fhould  be  good, 
not  placed  too  far  afunder.  If  thefe  Things  are 
ferved  one  of  thefe  Pales  will  laft,  with  a  little  C; 
upwai  of  foity  Years  very  well.  The  common  V 
ot  making  theie  Fences  is,  to  have  every  other  I 
nine  or  ten  Inches  above  the  intermediate  ones ;  fo  i 
the  fence  may  be  fix  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  whicl 
enough  for  Fallow  Deer;  but  where  there  are  I 

“Id  bt'  0™  F°0t  higlKr’  °thm 

Some  inclofe  their  Parks  with  Brick  Walls  •  and 
ountncs  where  Stone  is  cheap,  the  Walls  are  b 
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with  this'  Material ;  fome  with,  and  others  without 
Mortar. 

A  Kitchen  Garden,  if  rightly  contrived,  will  con¬ 
tain  Walling  enough  to  afford  a  Supply  of  fuch  Fruits 
as  require  the  Aftiftance  of  Wall  for  any  Family;  and 
this  Garden  being  fituated  on  one  Side,  and  quite  out 
of  Sight  of  the  Fioufe,  may  be  furrounded  with  Walls, 
which  willfcreen  the  Kitchen  Garden  from  the  Sight  of 
Perfons  in  the  Pleafure  Garden  ;  and  being  locked  up, 
the  Fruit  will  be  much  better  preferved  than  it  can  be 
in  the  publick  Garden :  And  the  having  too  great  a 
Quantity  of  Walling  is  often  the  Occafion  that  fo  many 
fcandalous  Trees  are  frequently  to  be  feen  in  large  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  there  is  not  due  Care  obferved  in  their 
Management. 

And  befides,  the  Borders  of  Pleafure  Gardens  are 
generally  too  narrow  for  the  Roots  of  Fruit  Trees,  as 
will  be  fhewn  in  its  proper  Place. 

The  Height  of  Garden  Walls  fhould  be  twelve  Feet, 
which  is  a  moderate  Proportion  ;  and  if  the  Soil  be 
good,  it  may  in  Time  be  well  furnifhed  with  bearing 
Wood  in  every  Part,  efpecially  that  Part  planted  with 
Pears,  notwithftanding  the  Branches  being  trained  ho-  ! 
rizontally  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Walls. 

I  would  recommend  the  White  Thorn,  the  Holly,  ! 
the  Black  Thorn,  and  Crab,  for  outward  Fences  to 
a  good  Ground,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  the  intermix¬ 
ing  them. 

The  White  Thorn  is  the  belt  Quick  to  plant,  becaufe 
it  is  the  moft  common,  and  may-  be  clipped  fo  as  to 
render  it  the  clofeft  and  hardieft  Fence  of  any  other 
Tree  ;  and  being  very  durable,  is  prefered  to  all  others 
for  outward  Fences,  or  for  the  Divifion  of  Fields,  : 
where  they  are  expoled  to  Cattle, 

The  Black  Thorn  and  Crab  make  very  good  Fences, 
and  are  to  be  raifed  as  the  White  Thorn ;  but  if  the  i 
Kernels  of  Apples  or  Crabs  be  fown,  it  is  beft  to  few 
the  Pommace  with  them,  and  they  will  come  up  the 
fooner,  i.  e.  the  firft  Year. 

If  Crab  Stocks  be  planted  while  young,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  Quick,  they  make  excellent  Hedges,  and 
fo  will  fome  Sorts  of  Plums. 

The  Black  Thorn  is  not  accounted  fo  good  for  Fences 
as  the  White  Thorn,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  run  more  into 
the  Ground,  and  is  not  certain  as  to  the  growing,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  the  Plants  are  not  fet  very  young ;  but  then  on 
the  other  Hand,  the  Bufhes  are  by  much  the  better, 
and  are  alfo  more  lading  than  the  White  Thorn,  or  any  . 
other,  for  dead  Hedges,  or  to  mend  Gaps ;  nor  are 
they  fubjedt  to  be  cropt  by  Cattle,  as  the  others  are. 
The  richer  the  Mould  is,  the  better  they  will  profper, 
but  yet  they  will  grow  on  the  fame  Sort  of  Soil  that 
the  White  Thorn  does. 

The  Holly  will  make  an  excellent  Fence,  and  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  the  reft  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  made  to 
grow  at  the  firft,  and  is  a  flow  Grower ;  but  when  once 
it  does  grow,  it  makes  Amends  by  its  Height,  Strength, 
and  Thicknefs.  . 

It  is  raifed  of  Sets  or  Berries,  as  the  White  Thorn  is, 
and  will  lie  as  long  in  the  Ground  before  it  comes  up. 

It  delights  moft  in  ftrong  Grounds,  but  will  grow  up¬ 
on  the  dried  Gravel,  amongft  Rocks  and  Stones. 

The  Berries  lie  till  the  fecond  Spring  before  they 
come,  therefore  they  fhould  be  prepared  before  they  are 
fown  (for  this  fee  the  Article  Aquifolium).  It  will  be 
beft  to  low  them  in  the  Place  where  you  defign  they  j 
fhould  grow,  and  they  fhould  be  well  weeded  both  be¬ 
fore  they  come  up,  and  afterwards. 

French  Furs  will  alfo  do  well  upon  dry  fandy  Banks,  | 
where  few  other  Plants  will  grow  ;  but  they  mull  be 
kept  very  clean  at  the  Bottom,  and  cut  thin,  and  never 
differed  to  grow  too  high  :  Nor  fhould  they  be  cut  in 
dry  Weather,  nor  late  in  Autumn,  nor  early  in  the 
Spring ;  the  doing  either  of  which  is  fubjecf  to  make  it 
die  in  Patches,  which  is  irrecoverable  ;  nor  will  it  ever 
break  out  again  from  old  Wood,  if  cut  clofe  in,  after 
it  has  been  iuffered  long  to  grow  out. 

Fences  may  likewife  be  made  of  Elder  :  If  the  Soil 
be  any  1  lung  good,  you  may  put  Sticks  of  Elder,  or 
1  runcheons  ten  or. twelve  Feet  long,  flopeways  in  your 

Banks, 
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Banks,  fo  as  to  make  Chequer  Work  •,  and  they  will 
make  a  Fence  for  a  Garden  the  quickelt  of  any  Thing, 
and  be  a  good  Shelter.  But  thefe  Fences  are  improper 
for  a  fine  Garden,  becaufe  they  fhoot  very  irregular, 
and  are  ungovernable  •,  as  likewife  the  Roots  of  thefe 
Trees  fpread  very  far,  and  draw  away  all  the  Heart  of 
the  Ground,  fo  as  to  ftarve  whatever  Plants  grow  near 
them  :  And  add  to  this,  the  fcattering  of  the  Berries, 
which  will  fill  the  Ground  near  them  with  young  Plants; 
which,  if  not  timely  weeded  out,  will  get  the  better  of 
whatever  grows  near  them  ;  therefore  this  Sort  of  Fence 
is  feldom  planted,  where  a  Hedge  of  White  Thorn 
can  be  had. 

Elder  planted  on  a  Bank,  the  Side  of  which  is  walhed 
with  a  River  or  Stream,  will  make  an  extraordinary 
Fence,  and  will  preferve  the  Bank  from  being  under¬ 
mined  by  the  Water,  becaufe  it  is  continually  fending 
Suckers  from  the  lower  Roots,  which  is  of  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  where  the  Stream  wafhes  away  the  Bank. 

For  middle  Fences  in  a  Garden,  the  Yew  is  the  molt 
tonfile,  governable,  and  durable  Plant. 

For  furrounding  Wildernefs  Quarters,  Elm,  Lime, 
Elornbeam,  and  Beech,  are  very  proper. 

FENNEL.  See  Fceniculum. 
FENNEL-FLOWER.  See  Nigella. 

FERRUM  EQUINUM.  See  Hippocrepis. 

FERULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  305.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
321.  Tab.  170.  [takes  its  Name  of  Ferendo ,  Lat.  be¬ 
caufe  the  Stalks  of  this  Plant  are  made  Ufe  of  in  fup- 
porting  the  Branches  of  Trees  •,  or  of  Feriendo ,  becaufe 
in  old  Time,  Sticks  were  made  of  them,  with  which 
School-mailers  ufed  to  correCt  their  Scholars.]  Fennel 
Giant ;  in  French ,  Ferule. 

The  Chambers  are. 

It  hath  an  umbellate d  Flower  ;  the  principal  Umbel  is 
globular ,  and  is  composed  of  fever al  fm oiler  called  Rays ,  of 
the  fame  Form  •,  the  Involucrum  is  compofed  of  fever  al  nar¬ 
row  Leaves ,  which  fall  off ;  the  principal  Umbel  is  uni¬ 
form.  The  Flowers  have  five  oblong  ere  It  Petals  which  are 
equal ,  and  five  Stamina  of  the  fame  Lengthy  terminated  by 
fingle  Summits  ;  under  the  Flower  is  fituated  a  turbinated 
Germen ,  fupporting  two  reflexed  Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe 
Stigmas.  ■  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  eliptical  com- 
prtjfed  plain  Fruit ,  dividing  in  two  Parts,  each  having  a 
large  eliptical  plain  Seed,  marked  with  three  Lines  on  each 
Side. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  T ourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  fifth  Section  of  his  feventh  Clafs, 
which  includes  .the  Herbs  with  umbellate!  Flowers  difpofed 
circularly,  whofe  Empalement  turns  to  two  large  oval  plain 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are,  • 

1.  Ferula  foliolis  linearibus  longijfimis  fmplicibus. 
Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  with  the  fmaller  Leaves,  very 
narrow,  long,  and  fingle.  This  is  the  Ferula  major , 
feu  fcemina  Plinii.  M.  Umb.  Pliny’s  Female  Fennel  Giant. 

2.  Ferula  foliolis  multipartitis ,  laciniis  linearibus 
planis.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  whofe  fmaller  Leaves  are 
divided  into  many  narrow  Parts  which  are  plain.  This 
is  the  Ferula  galbanifera.  Lob.  Obf.  Galbanum-bearing 
Fennel  Giant. 

3.  Ferula  foliolis  laciniatis ,  lacinulis  trident  at  is  in- 
aqualibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  whofe  fmaller  Leaves 
are  cut,  and  Segments  ending  in  three  unequal  Parts. 
This  is  the  Ferula  Ting  it  ana,  folio  latiffimo  lucido.  H. 
Edin.  Broad-leaved  fhining  Fennel  Giant  from  Tangier. 

4*  Ferula  foliis  pinnatifidis,  pinnis  linearibus  planis 
trifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  with  Wing-pointed 
Leaves,  whofe  Pinnae  are  narrow,  plain,  and  trifid. 
This  is  the  Ferula  latiore  folio.  Mor.  Hifi.  3.  p.  309. 
Fennel  Giant  with  a  broader  Leaf. 

5.  Ferula  foliorum  pinnis  baji  nudis,  foliolis  fetaceis. 
Fort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  with  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
naked  at  the  Bafe,  and  the  fmaller  Leaves  briftly.  This 
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is  the  Ferula  Orientalis,  Cachryos  folio  &  facie.  'Tourn. 
Cor.  22.  Eallern  Fennel  Giant,  with  the  Leaf  and  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Cachrys. 

6.  Ferula  foliorum  pinnis  utrinque  baft  acutis,  foliolis 
fetaceis.  Hort.  Cliff.  95.  Ferula  with  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  pointed  at  their  Bafe  on  every  Side.  This  is 
the  Laferpitium  Orientale  mei  folio ,  flore  luteo.  Tourn. 
Cor.  23.  Eallern  Laferwort  with  a  Spignel  Leaf  and 
yellow  Flower. 

7.  Ferula  foliolis  appendiculatis,  umbellis  fubfeffilibus . 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  247.  Ferula  with  Appendages  to  the 
fmaller  Leaves,  and  Umbels  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Libanotis  ferula  folio  C?  femine.  C.  B.  P.  158. 
Libanotis  with  a  Fennel  Giant  Leaf  and  Seed. 

8.  Ferula  foliis  pinnatifidis,  pinnis  linearibus  planis 
brevioribus.  Ferula  with  Wing-pointed  Leaves,  whole 
Pinn;e  are  narrow,  plain,  and  fhort.  This  is  the  Fe¬ 
rula  tenuiore  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.H.  321.  Fennel  Giant 
with  a  narrower  Leaf. 

The  firll  of  thefe  Plants  is  pretty  common  in  the 
Englifh  Gardens :  This,  if  planted  in  a  good  Soil,  will 
grow  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet  and  more, 
and  divides  into  many  Branches  :  The  lower  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  fpread  more  than  two  Feet  every  Way  ;  thefe 
branch  out  into  many  Divifions,  which  are  again  fub- 
divided  into  many  fmaller,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
very  long  narrow  fmall  Leaves  that  are  fingle  ;  they  are 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  fpread  near  the  Ground.  From 
the  Center  of  the  Plant  comes  out  the  Flower  Stalk, 
which,  when  the  Plants  are  Itrong,  will  be  near  as  large 
as  a  common  Broomllick,  and  will  rife  ten  or  twelve 
Feet  high,  having  many  Joints ;  if  the  Stalks  are  cut, 
there  iflues  from  the  Vefiels  a  foetid  yellowifh  Liquor, 
which  will  concrete  on  the  Surface  of  the  Wound. 
The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  large  Umbels  of  yellow 
Flowers,  which  come  out  the  latter  End  of  June,  or 
in  the  Begining  of  July  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
comprefied  Seeds,  which  have  three  Lines  runing  lon¬ 
gitudinally  on  each  Side.  Thefe  ripen  in  September , 
and  the  Stalks  decay  foon  after.  When  the  Stalks  are 
dry,  they  are  full  of  a  light  dry  Pith,  which  will  foon 
take  Fire. 

Mr.  Ray  fays.  That  the  People  of  Sicily  ufe  the  Pith 
of  this  Plant  for  Tinder  to  light  their  Fires.  And  if  this 
was  pra&ifed  by  the  Ancients,  we  may  eafily  guefs  why 
the  Poets  feigned,  that  Prometheus  Hole  Fire  from  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  carried  it  to  the  Earth  in  a  hollow  Ferula. 

The  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  decay  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  formed,  fo  that  before  they  are  ripe,  there  are  fel¬ 
dom  any  Leaves  remaining,  and  the  Stalks  afterward 
dry  and  become  very  tough  ;  fo  it  is  not  unlikely  thefe 
may  have  been  ufed  for  Correction  in  the  Schools,  as 
they  are  very  light,  and  cannot  do  much  Injury.  The 
Roots  of  this  Sort  will  continue  feveral  Years,  efpeci- 
ally  on  a  dry  Soil,  and  will  annually  produce  Flowers 
and  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  doth  not  grow  quite  fo  large  as  the 
firll,  but  the  Stalks  of  this  will  rife  feven  or  eight  Feet 
high  •,  the  lower  Leaves  are  large,  and  greatly  divided ; 
the  fmall  Leaves  are  flat  and  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green  Colour;  the  Umbels 
of  Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  Seeds  are  lefs.  This 
flowers  and  ripens  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the 
former  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  hath  large  fpreading  Leaves  near  the 
Root,  which  are  divided  and  fubdivicled  into  many 
Parts ;  the  fmall  Leaves  of  this  are  much  broader  than 
in  any  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  thefe  are  divided  at  their 
End  into  three  unequal  Segments ;  thefe  Leaves  are  of 
a  very  lucid  green.  The  Stalks  are  llrong,  and  rife  to 
the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  and  are  terminated  by 
large  Umbels  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  large  oval  comprefied  Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  firll 
Sort.  This  flowers  and  ripens  its  Seeds  about  the  fame 
Time  as  the  former  Sort,  it  grow's  naturally  in  Spain 
and  Barb  ary. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  much  the  fame  Height  as  the 
fecond  ;  the  |_eaves  of  this  branch  out  on  every  Side 
pretty  wide,  and  the  fmaller  Leaves  on  the  Divifions 
of  the  Leaves,  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  others 

(excepting 
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[excepting  the  third),  but  they  are  longer’  than  thofe, 
and  are  of  a  darker  green  Colour,  endrng  in  three  I  oints. 
The  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  large,  the  blowers  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  comprefled  Seeds,  mce 
thofe  of  the  other  Species.  This  grows  natural  y  in 

The  fifth  Sort  is  of  much  humbler  Growth  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  former ;  the  Stalks  of  this  feldom  rife  much 
more  than  three  Feet  high;  the  lower  Leaves  ianc 
into  many  Divifions,  which  are  clofely  garnilhe  _  wit  a 
very  fine  briftly  Leaves ;  the  Umbel  ol  blowers  is  ut 
fmall,  when  compared  with  the  others,  and  the  Seeds 
are  fmaller.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  . 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  very  branching  Leaves,  the  Foot 
Stalks  are  angular  and  channeled  ;  this  fends  out  at  every 
Joint  two  Side  Branches  oppofite ;  thofe  toward  the 
Bottom  are  nine  or  ten  Inches  long,  and  the  others  are 
diminifhed  gradually  to  the  I  op ;  thefe  Side  Branches 
fend  out  fmaller  at  each  Joint  in  the  fame  Manner,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  very  fine  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Spig- 
nel,  which  ftand  quite  round  the  Stalks  in  Shape  of 
Whorls ;  the  Flower  Stalks  grow  three  Feet  high, 
having  a  pretty  large  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers  at  the 
Top ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  flat  Seeds,  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  the  Autumn.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant. 

The  feventh  Sort  rifes  about  three  Feet  high  ;  the 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  divided,  and  the  fmall 
Leaves  on  the  Divifions  are  very  narrow  and  entire  ; 
the  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  are  fituated  clofe 
to  the  Stalks  between  the  Leaves  at  the  Joints ;  thefe 
are  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Ijlria  and  Carniola. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  like  the  fecond,  but  the  fmall 
Leaves  are  much  broader;  the  large  Leaves  not  fo 
long,  and  Stalk  grows  taller,  but  in  other  Refpefts 
agrees  with  that.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain . 

°A11  thefe  Sorts  have  perennial  Roots,  which  will 
continue  feveral  Years ;  thefe  have  thick  ftrong  Fibres, 
which  run  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  divide  into  many 
fmaller,  fpreading  to  a  confiderable  Diftance  every 
Way :  The  Stalks  are  annual,  and  decay  foon  after 
they  have  perfected  their  Seeds.  As  thefe  Plants  fpread 
very  wide,  fo  they  fhould  have  each  four  or  five  Feet 
Room  ;  nor  fhould  they  Hand  near  to  other  Plants,  for 
their  Roots  will  rob  whatever  Plants  grow  near  them  of 
their  Nourifhment. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  Autumn  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  the  Spring,  they  frequently  fail,  and  thofe 
which  fucceed  remain  a  Year  in  the  Ground,  fo  that 
much  Time  is  loft.  The  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  Drills, 
by  which  Method  the  Ground  may  be  eafier  kept  clean ; 
they  muft  not  be  nearer  than  a  Foot  Row  from  Row, 
and  the  Seeds  may  be  fcattered  two  or  three  Inches 
afunder  in  the  Drills  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  ;  and  if  they  fhould  be 
too  clofe  together,  they  fhould  be  thined,  to  allow  them 
«*  Room  to  grow,  for  they  will  not  be  ftrong  enough  to 
remove  till  they  have  had  two  Years  Growth  ;  then  in 
the  Autumn  fo  foon  as  their  Leaves  decay,  the  Roots 
fhould  be  taken  up  with  great  Care,  fo  as  not  to  cut  or 
injure  the  Tap  or  downright  Root,  and  then  planted  in 
the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  after 
this  tranlplanting  they  lhould  not  be  removed.  They 
delight  in  a  foft,  gentle,  loamy  Soil,  not  too  wet,  anc 
are  very  rarely  injured  by  the  hardeft  Froft. 

FICOIDES.  See  Mefembryanthemum. 

FICUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1032.  ’Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H. 
662.  Lab.  420.  The  Fig  Tree;  in  French,  Figuier. 

The  Char  abler  s  are, 

It  hath  male  and  fernaU  Flowers ,  which  are  included 
within  the  Covering ,  or  Skin  of  the  Fruit,  fo  do  not  appear 
unlefs  the  Covering  is  opened ;  the  male  Flowers  are  but  few 
in  Number ,  and  are  fituated  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Fruit ; 
the  female  Flowers  are  numerous ,  and  fituated  in  the  lower 
Part.  1  he  male  Flowers  fit  each  upon  a  feparate  Foot 
Stalk,  and  have  an  Empalement  divided  into  three  Parts  ; 
they  have  no  Petals,  but  three  briftly.  Stamina  as  long  as  the 
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Empalement ,  terminated  ■  by  twin  Summits ;  the  female 
Flowers  fit  upon  diftinct  Foot  Stalks  ;  their  Empalements 
are  divided  into  five  Parts ;  they  have  no  Petals,  but  a 
Germen  as  the  Empalement,  fupporting  an  infiexed  Style , 
crowned  by  two  refiexed  pointed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  large  Seed ,  fitting  in  the  Empalement.: 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Seclion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-third  Clals,  in  which  Section  this 
is  the  fingle  Genus ;  for  in  nioft  of  the  Species,  the 
male  and  female  Flowers  are  fituated  in  the  fame  com¬ 
mon  Covering,  but  in  the  wild  Fig  they  are  in  diftinct 
Plants.  Lournefort  and  Ray  have  placed  this  Genus  in 
their  Appendices,  with  fome  others  which  they  could 
not  reduce  to  any  Clafs. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ficu s  foliis.  palmatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  47 1 .  Fig  Tree 
with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ficus  commu¬ 
nis.  C.  B.  P.  457.  The  common  Fig  Tree. 

2.  Ficus  foliis  cor  da  t  is  fubrotundis  integerrimis.  Hort / 
Cliff.  471.  Fig  Tree  with  roundifh  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Ficus  folio  mori ,  frubtum 
in  caudice  ferens .  C.  B.  P.  459.  Fig  Tree  with  a  Mul¬ 
berry  Leaf,  bearing  Fruit  on  the  Body  or  Stem,  com¬ 
monly  called  Sycamore. 

3.  Ficus  foliis  cordatis  integerrimis. acuminatis.  Hort . 

Cliff.  471.  Fig  Tree  with  entire  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
ending  in  acute  Points.  This  is  the  Ficus  Malabarienfis , 
folio  cufpidato,  frublu  rotundo  parvo  gemino.  Pluk.  Aim. 
144.  Malabar  Fig  with  a  long  pointed  Leaf,  and  fmall 
double  round  Fruit.  < 

4.  F  ic  us  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  obtufis,  caule  inf  erne 
radicato.  Hort.  Cliff.  471.  Fig  Tree  with  oval,  obtufe, 
entire  Leaves,  and  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  puting 
out  Roots.  This  is  the  Ficus  Benghalenfis ,  folio  fubro- 
tundo,  frublu.  orbiculato.  Hort.  Amfl.  1.  p.  119.  Bengal 
Fig  with  a  roundifh  Leaf  and  orbicular  Fruit. 

5.  Ficus  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis,  pedunculis  aggre- 
gatis ,  ramis  radicantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  1060.  Fig 
Tree  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  having  Petals,  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Fruit  growing  in  Clufters,  and 
Branches  fending  out  Roots.  This  is  the  Ficus  Fndica 
Lheophrafti.  Labern.  Hifi.  1370.  Indian  Fig  of  Lheo- 
phraflus. 

6.  Ficus  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
471.  Fig  Tree  with  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  This 
is  the  Ficus  Indica  maxima ,  folio  oblongo ,  funiculis  e  fum- 
mis  ramis  dimijfis  radices  agentibus  fe  propagans ,  frukiu 
minori  fpharico  fanguineo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  189.  The 
largeft  Indian  Fig  with  an  oblong  Leaf,  fending  out 
Roots  from  the  Tops  of  the  Branches,  and  a  linaJl 
fpherical  Blood-coloured  Fruit. 

7.  Ficus  foliis  ovatis  acutis  integerrimis ,  cattle  arbo- 
reo,  frubiii  racemofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1060.  Amoen.  Acad. 
1.  p.  30.  Fig  Tree  with  oval,  entire,  acute  Leaves,  a 
Tree-like  Stalk,  and  branching  Fruit.  This  is  the 
Alty-alu.  Hort.  Mai.  1.  p.  43. 

8 .  Ficus  foliis  ovatis  acutis  integerrimis,  caule  repente. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1060.  Amoen.  Acad.  1.  p.  30.  Fig  Tree 
with  oval,  acute,  entire  Leaves,  and  a  creeping  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Ficus  fyheftris  procumbens,  folio  fimplici. 
Kcempf.  Amcen.  803.  Trailing  wild  Fig  Tree  having 
fingle  Leaves. 

9.  Ficus  foliis  ovato- cordatis  integerrimis  glabris.  Fig 

Tree  with  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  entire,  fmooth  Leaves, 
vulgarly  called  Ficus  nymph  a  a  folio.  Fig' Tree  with  a 
Water  Lily  Leaf.  .  . 

10.  Ficus  foliis  oblongo- cordatis  acuminatis,  petiohs 
longiffimis.  Fig  Tree  with  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  point¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  very  Jong  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Fi¬ 
cus  citrii  folio,  frukiu  parvo  purpurea.  Catefb.  Hift.  Carol. 
3.  p.  18.  Fig  Tree  with  a  Citron  Leaf,  and  fmall  pur¬ 
ple  Fruit. 

11.  Ficus  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  obtufis,  oppofitis, 
frublu globofo  calyculato.  Fig  Tree  with  oval,  obtufe,  en¬ 
tire  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  a  globular  Fruit  having 
a  Calyx.  This  is  the  Ficus  folio  lato  fubretundo ,  frukiu 
globofo,  magnitudine  nuces  mofehatte.  Houft.  MJf.  Fig- 
Tree  with  broad  roundifh  Leaves,  and  a  globular  Fruit 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nutmeg. 

Hie 
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The  firft  Sort,  which  is  the  Fig,  Whofe  Fruit  is  va¬ 
luable,  is  cultivated  in  moft  Parts  of  Europe ;  of  this 
there  are  great  Varieties  in  the  warm  Countries,  which 
have  been  obtained  from  Seeds,  therefore  may  be  in- 
creafed  annually,  if  the  Inhabitants  were  careful  in  pro¬ 
pagating  the  Trees,  from  the  Seeds  of  their  beft  Sorts. 
In  England  we  had  not  more  than  four  or  five  Sorts  till 
within  a  few  Years  paft,  for  as  the  Generality  of  the 
Englijh  were  not  Lovers  of  this  Fruit,  fo  there  were  few 
who  troubled  themfelves  with  the  Culture  of  it.  But 
lbme  Years  paft  I  had  a  large  Collection  of  thefe  Trees 
fent  me  from  Venice,  by  my  honoured  Friend  the  Che¬ 
valier  Raihgeb ,  which  I  planted  and  preferved  to  tafte 
of  their  Fruits,  feveral  of  which  proved  excellent; 
thefe  I  have  preferved  and  propagated,  and  thofe  whofe 
Fruit  were  inferior,  have  been  negleCted.  And  as  the 
Variety  of  them  is  very  great,  fo  I  ftiall  here  mention 
only  fuch  of  them  as  are  the  beft  worth  cultivating, 
placing  them  in  the  Order  of  their  ripening. 

1.  The  Brown  or  Cheftnut-coloured  Ifchia  Fig.  This 
is  the  largeft  Fruit  of  any  I  have  yet  feen,  it  is  fhort, 
globule,  with  a  pretty  large  Eye,  pinched  in  near  the 
FootStalk,  of  a  brown  or  Cheftnut  Colour  on  the  Out- 
fide,  and  purple  within  ;  the  Grains  are  large,  and  the 
Pulp  fweet  and  high  flavoured ;  this  Sort  very  often 
burfts  open  when  it  ripens.  It  ripens  the  latter  End  of 
July,  or  the  Beginingof  Augujl.  I  have  had  this  Fruit 
ripen  well  on  Standards,  in  a  warm  Soil.  If  this  Sort 
is  planted  againft  hot  Walls,  two  plentiful  Crops  of 
Fruit  may  be  annually  ripened. 

2.  The  Black  Genoa  Fig.  This  is  a  long  Fruit,  which 
fwells  pretty  large  at  the  Top  where  it  is  obtufe,  but 
the  lower  Part  is  very  (lender  toward  the  Stalk ;  the 
Skin  is  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  almoft  black,  and  hath 
a  purple  Farina  over  it  like  that  on  fome  Plums ;  the 
Infide  is  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  Flefti  is  very  high 
flavoured.  It  ripens  early  in  Augujl. 

3.  The  fmall  White  early  Fig.  This  hath  a  rbundifli 
Fruit  a  little  flated  at  the  Crown,  with  a  very  Ihort 
Foot  Stalk ;  the  Skin,  when  fully  ripe,  is  of  a  pale 
yellowifh  white  Colour  ;  the  Skin  is  thin,  the  Infide 
white,  and  the  Flefh  fweet,  but  not  high  flavoured. 
This  ripens  in  Augu/l. 

4.  The  large  white  Genoa  Fig.  This  is  a  large  glo¬ 
bular  Fruit,  a  little  lengthened  toward  the  Stalk  ;  the 
Skin  is  thin,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour  when  fully  ripe,  and 
red  within.  This  is  a  good  Fruit,  but  the  Trees  are 
not  good  Bearers. 

5.  The  Black  Ifchia  Fig.  This  is  a  fhort  Fruit,  of 
a  middling  Size,  a  little  flated  at  the  Crown  ;  the  Skin 
is  almoft  black  when  ripe,  and  the  Infide  is  of  a  deep 
red,  the  Flefh  is  very  high  flavoured,  and  the  Trees 
produce  a  good  Crop  of  Fruit,  but  the  Birds  are  great 
Devourers  of  them,  if  they  are  not  protected  from  them. 
This  ripens  in  Augujl. 

6.  The  Malta  Fig.  This  is  a  fmall  brown  Fruit, 
much  comprefled  at  the  Top,  and  greatly  pinched  to¬ 
ward  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  pale  brown  Co¬ 
lour,  as  is  alfo  the  Infide,  the  Flefti  is  very  fweet,  and 
well  flavoured.  If  this  Sort  is  permited  to  hang  upon 
the  Trees  till  the  Fruit  is  fhriveled,  it  becomes  a  fine 
Sweatmeat. 

7.  The  Murrey,  or  Brown  Naples  Fig.  This  is  a 
pretty  large  globular  Fruit,  of  a  light  brown  Colour  on 
the  Outftde,  with  fome  faint  Marks  of  a  dirty  white, 
the  Infide  is  nearly  of  the  fame  Colour,  the  Grains  are 
pretty  large,  and  the  Flefh  is  well  flavoured.  It  ripens 
the  latter  End  of  Augujl. 

8.  The  Green  Ifchia  Fig.  This  is  an  oblong  Fruit, 
almoft  globular  at  the  Crown  ;  the  Skin  is  thin,  of  a 
green  Colour,  but  when  it  is  fully  ripe,  it  is  ftained 
through  by  the  Pulp  to  a  brownifti  Call ;  the  Infide  is 
purple,  and  will  ftain  Linen,  or  Paper  ;  the  Flefti  is 
high  flavoured,  elpecially  in  warm  Seafons.  It  ripens 
toward  the  End  of  Augujl. 

9.  The  Madonna  Fig,  commonly  called  here  the 
Brunfwick ,  or  Hayiover  Fig,  is  a  long  pyramidal  Fruit 
of  a  large  Size  ;  the  Skin  is  brown  ;  the  Flefti  is  of  a 
fighter  brown  Colour,  coarfe,  and  hath  little  Flavour. 
I  his  ripens  the  End  of  Augujl  and  the  Begining  of  Sep- 
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t ember  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  more  divided 
than  of  moft  other. 

10.  The  common  Blue,  or  Purple  Fig,  is  fo  well 
known,  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 

11.  The  long  brown  Naples  Fig.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Tree  are  deeply  divided.  The  Fruit  is  long,  lome- 
what  comprefled  at  the  Crown.  The  Foot  Stalks  are 
pretty  long  ;  the  Skin  of  a  dark  brown  when  fully  ripe, 
the  Flefti  inclining  to  red  ;  the  Grains  are  large,  and 
the  Flefti  well  flavoured.  It  ripens  in  September. 

12.  The  Yellow  Ifchia  Fig.  This  is  a  large  Fruit, 
of  a  pyramidal  Form  ;  the  Skin  is  yellow  when  ripe, 
and  the  Flefh  is  purple  and  well  flavoured,  but  the 
Trees  do  not  produce  much  Fruit  here  ;  they  grow  ve¬ 
ry  luxuriant  in  Branches,  the  Leaves  are  very  large,  and 
not  much  divided.  This  ripens  in  September. 

13.  The  fmall  Brown  Ifchia  Fig.  This  is  a  fmall 
pyramidal  Fruit  with  a  very  fhort  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Skin 
is  of  a  light  brown,  the  Flefti  inclining  to  purple,  of  a 
very  high  Flavour ;  it  ripens  late  in  September ;  the 
Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  lefs  divided  than  any  of  the  0- 
ther  Sorts.  This  is  not  a  good  Bearer. 

14.  The  Gentile  Fig.  This  is  a  middle  fized  globu¬ 
lar  Fruit ;  the  Skin,  when  ripe,  is  yellow,  the  Flefh  alfo 
inclines  to  the  fame  Colour  ;  the  Grains  are  large,  and 
the  Flefti  is  well  flavoured,  but  it  ripens  very  late,  and 
the  Trees  are  bad  Bearers,  fo  that  it  is  not  propagated 
much  in  England. 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  which  have  been  lately 
introduced  from  Italy ,  but  all  thofe  which  I  have  yet 
tafted,  are  inferior  to  thofe  above-mentioned  ;  fome  of 
them  rarely  ripen  their  Fruit,  and  others  are  very  ill 
Bearers,  fo  not  worth  propagating,  therefore  I  have  o* 
mited  the  mentioning  of  them  here  ;  for  as  thofe  which 
are  enumerated,  continue  in  Succeflion  during  the  Sea- 
fon  for  thefe  Fruits,  and  being  preferable  to  the  other, 
fo  few  Perfons  will  care  to  fill  their  Gardens  with  a 
greater  Variety  of  thefe  Trees,  than  are  of  real  Ufe,  el- 
pecially  as  they  require  good  Walls,  and  a  very  large 
Share  of  Room. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  ninth,  and  tenth  Sorts,  will 
ripen  their  Fruits  on  Standards,  where  they  are  in  a 
warm  Situation  ;  but  the  others  require  the  Afliftance  of 
Walls  expofed  to  good  Afpe&s,  otherwife  their  Fruit 
will  not  ripen  in  England. 

Fig  Trees  generally  thrive  in  all  Soils,  and  in  every 
Situation,  but  they  produce  a  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit 
upon  a  ftrong  loamy  Soil,  than  on  dry  Ground  ;  for  if 
the  Seafon  proves  dry  in  May  and  June ,  thofe  Trees 
which  grow  upon  very  warm  dry  Ground,  are  very  fub- 
jetft  to  caft  their  Fruit ;  therefore,  whenever  this  hap¬ 
pens,  fuch  Trees  Ihould  be  well  watered  and  mulched, 
which  will  prevent  the  Fruit  from  droping  off ;  and  the 
Fruit  upon  thefe  Trees  are  better  flavoured  than  any  of 
thofe  which  grow  upon  cold  moift  Land.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  obferved  thofe  Fig  Trees  to  bear  the  greateft  Quan¬ 
tity  of  well -flavoured  Fruit,  which  were  growing  upon 
chalky  Land,  where  there  has  been  a  Foot  or  more  of 
a  gentle  loamy  Soil  on  the  Top.  They  alfo  love  a  free 
open  Air,  for  although  they  will  Ihoot  and  thrive  very 
well  in  clofe  Places,  yet  they  feldom  produce  any  Fruit 
in  fuch  Situations ;  and  all  thofe  which  are  planted  in 
fmall  Gardens  in  London ,  will  be  well  furnifttsd  with 
Leaves,  but  I  have  never  feen  any  Fruit  upon  them, 
which  have  grown  to  Maturity. 

Thefe  Trees  are  always  planted  as  Standards,  in  all 
warm  Countries,  but  in  England  they  are  generally 
planted  againft  Walls,  there  being  but  few  Standard 
Fig  Trees,  at  prefent,  in  the  Englijh  Gardens ;  however, 
fince  fome  of  the  Sorts  are  found  to  ripen  their  Fruit 
well  upon  the  Standards,  and  the  Crop  of  Figs  is  often 
greater  upon  them,  than  upon  thofe  Trees  againft  Walls, 
it  is  worthy  of  our  Care,  to  plant  them  either  in  Stan¬ 
dards  or  Efpaliers  ;  the  latter,  I  think,  will  fucceed  beft 
in  England ,  if  they  were  managed  as  in  Germany ,  where 
they  untie  the  Fig  Trees  from  the  Efpalier,  and  lay 
them  down,  covering  them  in  Winter  with  Straw  or 
Litter,  which  prevents  their  Shoots  being  injured  by 
the  Froft  ;  and  this  Covering  is  taken  away  gradually 
in  the  Spring,  and  not  wholly  removed  until  all  the 
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Danger  of  Froft  is  over,  by  which  Management  they 
generally  have  a  very  great  Crop  of  Figs,  whereas  in 
England \  where  the  Trees  grow  againft  warm  Walls, 
the  Spring  proves  warm,  the  young  Figs  are  pulhea 
out  early,  and  the  Cold,  which  frequently  returns  in 
April  and  May,  caufes  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Fruit  to 
drop  off ;  fo  that  our  Crop  of  Figs  is  generally  moie 
uncertain  than  moft  other  Sorts  of  Fruit ;  ana  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  Trees  which  are  planted  againft 
North  and  Faff  afpedted  Walls,  produce  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Fruit  in  England ,  than  thofe  which  are 
planted  againft  South  and  South  Eaft  Afpedts  ;  which 
muft  happen  from  the  latter  puting  out  their  Fruit  fo 
much  earlier  in  the  Spring  than  the  former  j  and  if  there 
happen  cold  frofty  Nights,  after  the  Figs  are  come  out 
(which  is  frequently  the  Cafe  in  this  Country),  tne  for¬ 
warded  of  the  Figs  are  generally  fo  injured  as  to  drop 
off  from  the  Trees  foon  after.  In  Italy ,  and  the  other 
warm  Countries,  this  firft  Crop  of  Figs  is  little  regard¬ 
ed,  being  few  in  Number  ;  for  it  is  the  fecond  Crop  of 
Fitys  which  are  produced  from  the  Shoots  of  the  fame 
Year,  which  is  their  principal  Crop,  but  thefe  rarely  ri¬ 
pen  in  England ,  nor  are  there  above  three  or  four  Sorts 
which  ever  ripen  their  fecond  Crop,  let  the  Summer 
prove  ever  fo  good,  therefore  it  is  the  firft  Crop  which 
we  muft  attend  to  in  England  fo  that  when  thefe  Trees 
are  growing  againft  the  beft  afpedted  Walls,  it  will  be 
a  o-ood  Method  to  loofen  them  from  the  Wall  in  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  after  having  diverted  the  Branches  of  all 
the  latter  Fruit,  to  lay  the  Branches  down  from  the 
Wall,  faftening  them  together  in  fmall  Bundles,  fo  that 
they  may  be  tied  to  Stakes,  to  keep  them  from  lying 
upon  the  Ground,  the  Damp  whereof,  when  covered 
in  frofty  Weather,  might  caufe  them  to  grow  mouldy, 
and  hereby  they  will  be  fecured  from  being  broken  by 
the  Wind.  When  they  are  thus  managed  in  Autumn, 
if  the  Winter  fliould  prove  very  fevere,  the  Branches 
may  be  eafily  covered  with  Peas  Haulm,  Straw,  or  any 
other  light  Covering,  which  will  guard  the  tender  Fruit 
bearing  Branches  from  the  Injury  of  Froft  ;  and  when 
the  Weather  is  mild,  the  Covering  muft  be  removed, 
otherwife  the  Figs  will  come  out  too  early,  for  the  In¬ 
tention  of  this  Management  is,  to  keep  them  as  back¬ 
ward  as  poffible  ;  then  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Figs  are 
begining  to  pufh  out,  the  Trees  may  be  faftened  up  to 
the  Wall  again.  By  this  Management  I  have  feen  very 
great  Crops  of  Figs  produced  in  two  or  three  Places. 

I  have  alfo  feen  great  Crops  of  Figs  in  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Gardens,  after  very  fharp  Winters,  when  they  have, 
in  general,  failed  in  other  Places,  by  covering  up  the 
Trees  with  Reeds  made  into  Panels,  and  fixed  up  againft 
the  Walls. 

In  the  Pruning  of  Fig  Trees,  the  Branches  muft  ne¬ 
ver  be  fhortened,  becaufe  the  Fruit  are  all  produced  at 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  fo,  if 
thefe  are  cut  off,  there  can  be  no  Fruit  expedted,  befide 
the  Branches  are  very  apt  to  die  after  the  Knife  fo  that 
when  the  Branches  are  too  clofe  together,  the  beft  Way 
is  to  cut  out  all  the  naked  Branches  quite  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  leaving  thofe  which  are  beft  furnilhed  with  lateral 
Branches  at  a  proper  Diftance  from  each  other,  which 
fhould  not  be  nearer  than  a  Foot ;  and  when  they  are 
well  furnilhed  with  lateral  Branches,  if  they  are  laid  four 
or  five  Inches  farther  afunder,  it  will  be  better. 

The  beft  Sealon  for  pruning  of  Fig  Trees  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  becaufe  at  that  Time  the  Branches  are  not  fo  full 
of  Sap,  fo  they  will  not  bleed  fo  much,  as  when  they 
are  pruned  in  the  Spring-,  and,  at  this  Seafon,  the 
Branches  fhould  be  diverted  of  all  the  autumnal  Figs, 
and  the  fooner  this  is  done,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to 
fall  off,  the  better  will  the  young  Shoots  refill  the  Cold 
of  the  Winter.  There  are  fome  Seafons  fo  cold  and 
moift,  that  the  young  Shoots  of  the  Fig  Trees  will  not 
harden,  but  are  foft,  and  full  of  Juice  ;  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  there  is  little  Hope  of  a  Crop  of  Figs  the  fucceed- 
ing  Year,  for  the  firft  F'roft  in  Autumn  will  kill  the  upper 
Part  of  thefe  Shoots,  for  a  confiderable  Length  down¬ 
ward  whenever  this  happens,  it  is  the  beft  Way  to 
cut  oft  all  the  decayed  Part  of  the  Shoots,  which  will 
prevent  the  Intedtion  from  deftroying  all  the  lower  Part 
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of  the  Branches,  and,  by  this  Method,  I  have  feen  a 
moderate  Crop  of  Figs  put  out  from  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Shoots,  where,  if  the  Shoots  had  not  been  injured, 
there  would  have  been  no  Fruit  produced,  becaufe  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  four  or  five  uppermoft  Joints  of  the 
Shoots,  that  the  Fruit  comes  out ;  and  it  is  for  this' 
Reafon,  that  as  many  of  the  fhort  lateral  Branches 
fhould  be  preferved  as  poffible,  thofe  being  the  moft 
productive  of  Fruit ;  for  where  the  long  ftrait  Shoots 
are  faftened  up,  there  will  be  no  Fruit,  but  at  their  Ex¬ 
tremities,  fo  that  all  the  lower  Part  of  the  Trees  will 
be  naked,  if  there  is  not  a  particular  Regard  had  to 
fupply  young  Shoots  in  every  Part  of  the  Trees. 

Thofe  Trees  which  are  laid  down  from  the  Efpaliers, 
fhould  not  be  faftened  up  again  till  the  End  of  March , 
for  the  Reafons  before  given,  and  thofe  againft  Walls 
may  remain  fome  Time  longer  ;  and  when  the  large 
Shoots  of  thefe  are  nailed  up,  if  the  fmall  lateral  Branches 
are  thruft  behind  thefe,  to  keep  them  clofe  to  the  Wall,  ; 
it  will  fecure  the  young  Figs  from  being  injured  by  the 
Morning  Frofts,  and  when  this  Danger  is  over,  they 
may  be  brought  forward  to  their  natural  Pofition  again ;  1 
during  the  Summer  Seafon  thefe  Trees  will  require  no 
other  pruning,  but  to  flop  the  Shoots  in  the  Spring, 
where  lateral  Branches  are  wanting,  and  as  the  Branches 
are  often  blown  down  by  Wind,  therefore,  whenever 
this  happens,  they  fliould  be  immediately  faftened  up  1 
again,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  Danger  of  breaking, 
for  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Trees  being  very  large  and  ftiff, 
the  Wind  has  great  Power  on  theffn,  fo  that  where  the 
Branches  are  not  well  fecured,  they  are  frequently  torn 
down. 

Thofe  Trees  which  are  planted  againft  Efpaliers  may 
be  protected  from  the  Injury  of  Froft  in  the  Spring,  by 
placing  Reeds  on  each  Side  the  Efpalier,  which  may  be 
taken  down  every  Day,  and  put  up  again  at  Night ;  but 
this  need  not  be  pradlifed  in  warm  Weather,  but  only 
at  fuch  Times  as  there  are  cold  Winds,  and  frofty 
Mornings ;  and  although  there  is  fome  Trouble  and 
Expence  attending  this  Management,  yet  the  plentiful 
Crop  of  Figs,  which  may  be  this  Way  obtained,  will 
fufficiently  recompenfe  for  both  ;  the  beft  Way  of  ma¬ 
king  this  Covering  is,  to  fallen  the  Reeds  with  Rope 
Yarn,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  that  it  may  be  rolled  up 
like  a  Mat,  fo  that  the  Whole  may  with  great  Facility 
be  put  up,  or  taken  down  ;  and  if  thefe  Reeds  are  care¬ 
fully  rolled  up,  after  the  Seafon  for  ufing  them  is  over, 
and  put  up  in  a  dry  Shed,  they  will  laft  feveral  Years, 

There  are  feveral  Perfons  who  of  late  have  planted 
Fig  Trees  in  Standards,  which  have  fucceeded  very 
well  ;  this  Pradtice  was  revived,  by  obferving  fome  old 
Standard  Fig  Trees  in  fome  Gardens,  which  had  been 
growing  many  Years,  and  generally  produced  a  much 
greater  Plenty  of  Fruit  than  any  of  thofe  Trees  which 
were  growing  againft  warm  Walls  j  indeed,  thefe  Stan¬ 
dard  Fig  Trees  are  in  much  greater  Danger  of  haying 
their  Branches  killed  by  fevere  Froft,  but  in  mild  Win¬ 
ters  they  generally  do  better  than  thofe  againft  Walls, 
fo  that  where  thefe  Trees  can  be  covered  in  very  hard 
Winters,  there  will  always  be  Plenty  of  Fruit,  and 
thefe  may  be  covered  by  faftening  as  many  of  the 
Branches  together  as  can  be  conveniently  brought  into 
a  Bundle,  and  winding  fome  Haybands,  Straw,  Peas 
Haulm,  or  any  fuch  light  Covering  as  can  be  readily 
procured,  which  in  the  Spring  may  be  gradually  taken  j 
off,  fo  as  not  to  expofe  the  Shoots  all  at  once  -to  the 
open  Air,  and  if  there  is  fome  fuch  light  Covering  laid 
round  the  Stems,  and  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  I 
about  their  Roots,  it  will  more  effectually  fecure  them 
from  the  Danger  of  Froft,  but  when  this  is  pradlifed, 
great  Care  fhould  be  taken,  that  no  Mice  or  Rats  har-  ) 
bour  in  this  Covering,  for  thefe  will  eat  off  the  Bark 
from  their  Shoots,  and  kill  them  ;  and  I  have  often 
obferved  thofe  Trees  which  were  againft  Walls,  have 
fuffered  greatly  from  thefe  Vermin,  by  having  many  of 
their  largeft  Branches  difbarked  near  the  Ground,  which 
has  abfolutely  killed  them  ;  and  it  is  in  the  Winter  that 
thefe  Vermin  do  this  Mifchief  to  them,  therefore  they 
fliould  be  carefully  watched  at  that  Seafon. 
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The  common  blue  and  white  Figs,  which  are  the 
Sorts  which  have  been  the  moft  generally  cultivated  in 
England ,  are  not  fo  proper  to  plant  for  Standards,  as 
fome  other  Sorts  which  have  been  lately  introduced  •, 
for  they  are  much  tenderer,  and  are  often  killed  almoft 
to  the  Root,  when  fome  of  the  other  Sorts,  which  have 
■been  growing  in  the  fame  Situation,  have  received  very 
little  Injury  from  the  Froft  ;  indeed  the  white  Sort  is 
generally  a  great  Bearer,  and  the  Fruit  is  very  fweet, 
but  to  thofe  Palates  which  are  accuftomed  to  Figs,  that 
Sort  is  not  much  in  Efteem,  from  its  Want  of  Flavour  ; 
thofe  which  have  fucceeded  bell  with  me,  are  the  firft 
and  third  Sorts.  Their  Branches  are  rarely  hurt  by 
Froft  in  Winter,  and  their  Fruit  will  always  ripen  well, 
for  in  favourable  Seafons,  many  of  thefe  Sorts,  which 
were  growing  againft  Walls,  have  ripened  their  fecond 
Crop  of  Fruit  tolerably  well.  I  have  alfo  planted  ma¬ 
ny  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Fig  Trees  againft  North  Fall  and 
North  Weft  Afpe<5ts,  fome  of  thofe  which  were  firft 
planted,  have  produced  a  good  Quantity  of  well  tailed 
Fruit,  which  has  encouraged  me  to  plant  many  more 
of  thefe  Trees  to  the  fame  Afpecls,  and  alfo  to  increafe 
my  Number  of  Standard  Trees. 

I  am  aware,  that  what  I  have  here  advanced,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Pruning  and  Drefling  of  Fig  Trees,  will  be 
condemned  by  great  Numbers  of  People,  who  will  not 
give  themfelves  Time  to  confider  and  examine  the  Rea- 
fons  upon  which  I  have  founded  this  Practice,  nor  to 
make  one  fingle  Experiment  to  try  the  Truth  of  it,  as 
being  vaftly  different  from  the  general  Pradtice  of  moft 
Gardeners,  who  always  imagine,  that  Fig  Trees  Ihould 
never  have  much  Pruning,  or,  at  leaft,  that  they  fhould 
always  be  buffered  to  grow  very  rude  from  the  Wall,  to 
fome  Diftance.  That  by  this  Management  I  have  of¬ 
ten  feen  great  Quantities  of  Fruit,  I  cannot  deny,  but 
then  this  has  been  only  after  mild  Winters,  for  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  certain,  that  in  fharp  Frofts  few  of  thefe  outfide 
Shoots  efcape  being  greatly  injured  where  they  are  not 
covered  ;  whereas  it  rarely  happens,  that  thofe  Shoots 
which  are  clofely  nailed  to  the  Wall  in  Autumn,  or  laid 
down  and  covered,  fuffer  the  leaft  Damage,  and  the 
Fruits  are  always  produced  a  Fortnight  fooner  upon 
thefe  Branches,  than  they  are  upon  thofe  which  grow 
from  the  Wall ;  but  although  the  Trees  which  are  buf¬ 
fered  to  grow  rude  from  the  Walls  may  produce  a  good 
Quantity  of  Fruit  for  a  Year  or  two,  yet  afterward  the 
Trees  will  only  bear  at  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots,  which 
will  then  be  fo  far  from  the  Wall,  as  to  receive  little 
Benefit  from  it,  nor  can  the  Trees  be  reduced  again  to 
:any  Regularity,  without  cuting  away  the  greateft  Num¬ 
ber  of  their  Branches,  by  which  a  Year  or  two  will  be 
loft,  before  they  will  come  to  bear  again. 

The  Seafon  alfo  for  Pruning,  which  I  have  laid  down, 
being  vaftly  different  from  the  common  Praftice  and 
Opinion  of  moft  Gardeners,  will  alfo  be  objected  againft, 
but  I  am  fure,  if  any  one  will  but  make  Trial  of  it,  I 
doubt  not  his  Experience  will  confirm  what  I  have  here 
advanced,  for  as  one  great  Injury  to  this  Tree  proceeds 
from  the  too  great  Effufion  of  Sap  at  the  wounded  Parts, 
fo  by  this  Autumn  Pruning  this  is  prevented  ;  for,  at 
that  Seafon,  all  the  Parts  of  European  Trees,  which 
call  their  Leaves,  are  lefs  replete  with  Moifture  than  at 
any  other  Time  of  the  Year,  for  by  the  long  Continu¬ 
ance  of  the  Summer’s  Heat,  the  Juices  of  Plants  having 
been  exhaufted  in  the  Nourifhment  and  Augmentation 
of  Wood,  Leaves,  Fruits,  Gfc.  and  alfo  great  Quantities 
being  evaporated  by  Perfpiration,  the  Root  not  being 
able  to  lend  up  a  Supply  equivalent  to  this  great  Con- 
fumption,  the  Branches  muft  contain  a  much  lefs  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Sap  than  in  the  Spring,,  when  it  has  had  feveral 
Months  Supply  from  the  Root,  which  though  but 
final  1  in  Proportion  to  what  is  fent  up  when  the  Heat 
is  greater,  yet  there  being  little  or  no  Wafte,  either  by 
Perfpiration  or  Augmentation,  there  muft  be  a  greater 
Quantity  contained  in  the  Branches,  which  alfo  is  eafily 
to  be  obferved,  by  breaking  or  cuting  off'  a  vigorous 
Branch  of  a  Fig  Tree  at  both  Seafons  (the  Sap,  being 
milky,  may  be  readily  difcerned  ■,)  when  that  cut  in  Au¬ 
tumn  fhall  be  found  to  flop  its  bleeding  in  one  Day’s 
I  ime,  or  lefs,  whereas  that  cut  in  the  Spring  will  often 
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flow  a  Week  or  more,  and  the  Wound  will  be  propof- 
tionably  longer  before  it  heals. 

Of  late  Years  there  has  been  fome  of  thefe  Trees 
planted  againft  Fire  Walls,  which  have  fucceeded  very 
well  where  they  have  been  properly  managed,  but  where 
they  have  been  kept  too  clofe,  and  drawn  by  Glaffes, 
they  have  not  produced  much  Fruit,  therefore  whenever 
this  is  pra&ifed,  the  Heat  fhould  not  be  too  great,  nor 
the  Glaffes,  or  other  Covering,  kept  too  clofe,  but  at 
all  Times,  when  the  Weather  is  favourable,  a  good 
Share  of  free  Air  fhould  be  admited  ;  and  if  the  Trees 
are  young,  that  their  Roots  are  not  extended  beyond 
the  Reach  of  the  Covering,  they  muft  be  frequently 
watered  when  they  begin  to  fhew  Fruit,  otherwife  it  will 
drop  off,  but  old  Trees,  whole  Roots  are  extended  to  a 
great  Diftance,  will  only  require  to  have  their  Branches 
now  and  then  fprinkled  over  with  Water.  If  thefe  Trees 
are  properly  managed,  the  firft  Crop  of  Fruit  will  be 
greater  than  upon  thofe  which  are  expofed  to  the  open 
Air,  and  will  ripen  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months  earlier, 
and  a  plentiful  fecond  Crop  may  alfo  be  obtained,  which 
will  ripen  early  in  September,  and  fome  times  in  Auguft , 
which  is  about  the  Seafon  of  their  ripening  in  the  warmer 
Parts  of  Europe  but  the  Fires  fhould  not  be  ufed  to 
thefe  Trees,  till  the  Begining  of  February ,  becaufe  when 
they  are  forced  too  early,  the  Weather  is  frequently  too 
cold  to  admit  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  frelh  Air  to  fet 
the  Fruit,  but  the  Covers  fhould  be  put  over  the  Trees 
a  Month  before,  to  prevent  the  Shoots  from  being  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Froft. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  Place  to  mention  the 
great  Pains  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Levant  are  at 
in  the  Culture  of  their  Figs,  and  without  which  (it  is 
generally  faid  by  all  the  Travelers  who  have  writen  on 
this  Subject,  as  alfo  by  Pliny,  and  other  old  Naturalifts) 
their  Fruit  will  fall  off,  and  be  good  for  nothing.  I 
fhall  here  fet  it  down,  as  I  find  it  in  the  Travels  of 
Monf.  Eournefort ,  chief  Botanift  to  the  late  King  of 
France. 

tc  Pliny,  fays  he,  obferved,  That  in  Zia  they  ufed  to 
“  drefs  the  Fig  Trees  with  much  Care,  they  ftill  conti- 
“  nue  to  do  fo.  To  underftand  aright  this  Hufbandry 
“  of  Figs  (called  in  Latin ,  Caprificatio ),  we  are  to  ob- 
“  ferve,  that,  in  moft  of  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago , 
“  they  have  two  Sorts  of  Fig  Trees  to  manage  ;  the 
“  firft  is  called  Ornos ,  from  the  old  Greek ,  Erinos ,  a 
“  wild  Fig  Tree  ;  or  Caprificus,  in  Latin  ;  the  fecond 
“  is  the  Domeftick,  or  Garden  Fig  Tree-,  the  wild 
“  Sort  bears  three  Kinds  of  Fruit,  Fornites,  Cratitires, 
“  and  Orni,  of  abfolute  Neceffity  towards  ripening  thofe 
“  of  the  Garden  Fig. 

“  The  Fornites  appear  in  Auguft,  and  continue  to  Na- 
“  vember,  without  ripening  ;  in  thefe  breed  fmall 
“  Worms,  which  turn  to  a  Sort  of  Gnats,  no  where  to 
“  be  feen  but  about  thefe  Trees.  In  Oblober  and  Novem- 
“  her  thefe  Gnats  of  themfelves  make  a  Punbture  into 
“  the  fecond  Fruit,  which  is  called  Cratitires,  and  do 
“  not  fhew  themfelves  till  towards  the  End  of  Septem-i 
“  her ;  and  the  Fornites  gradually  fall  away  after  the 
“  Gnats  are  gone  ;  the  Cratitires ,  on  the  contrary,  re-? 
“  main  on  the  Tree  till  May,  and  inclofe  the  Eggs,  de- 
“  pofited  by  the  Fornites ,  when  they  pricked  them.  In 
“  May  the  third  Sort  of  Fruit  begins  to  put  forth  from 
“  the  fame  wild  Fig  Trees  which  produced  the  other 
“  two  ;  this  is  much  bigger,  and  is  called  Orni  -,  when 
“  it  grows  to  a  certain  Size,  and  its  Bud  begins  to  open, 
“  it  is  pricked  in  that  Part  by  the  Gnats  of  the  Crati- 
“  tires,  which  are  ftrong  enough  to  go  from  one  Fruit 
“  to  the  other,  to  difcharge  their  Eggs. 

“  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  Gnats  of  the  Crati- 
“  tires  are  flow  to  come  forth  in  certain  Parts,  while 
“  the  Orni  in  thofe  very  Parts  are  difpofed  to  receive 
“  them  ;  in  which  Cafe  the  Hufbandman  is  obliged  to 
“  look  for  the  Cratitires  in  another  Part,  and  fix  them 
“  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  of  thofe  Fig  Trees,  whofe 
“  Orni  are  in  fit  Difpofition  to  be  pricked  by  the  Gnats  ; 
“  if  they  mifs  the  Opportunity,  the  Orni  fall,  and  the 
“  Gnats  of  the  Cratitires  fly  away.  None  but  thofe 
“  that  are  well  acquainted  with  this  Sort  of  Culture, 
“  know  the  critical  Minutes  of  doing  this  j  and  in  or- 
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«  dcr  to  it,  their  Eye  is  perpetually  fixed  on  the  Bud 
“  of  the  Fig,  for  that  Part  not  only  indicates  the  1  ime 
«  that  the  Prickers  are  to  iffue  forth,  but  alfo  when  the 
«  Fig  is  to  be  fuccefsfully  pricked  •,  if  the  Bud  be  too 
“  hard,  and  too  compadt,  the  Gnat  cannot  lay  its  Eggs, 

“  and  the  Fig  drops  when  this  Bud  is  too  open. 

“  Thefe  three  Sorts  of  Fruit  are  not  good  to  eat  •, 

“  their  Office  is  to  help  to  ripen  the  Fruit  of  the  Gar- 
“  den  Fig  Trees,  in  Manner  following  :  During  t  e 
««  Months  of  June  and  July ,  the  Peafants  take  the  Orni 
«  at  a  Time  that  their  Gnats  are  ready  to  break  out, 

**  and  carry  them  to  the  Garden  Fig  Trees  ;  if  they  o 

“  not  nick  the  Moment,  the  Orni  fall,  and  the  biuit 
“  of  the  Domeftick  or  Garden  Fig  I  ree  not  lipenmg, 

“  will,  in  a  very  little  Time,  fall  in  like  Manner.  .  ie 
«  Peafants  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  thefe  precious 
“  Moments,  that  every  Morning,  in  making  their  In- 
«  fpedtion,  they  only  transfer  to  their  Garden  Fig  Trees, 
<c  1'uch  Orni  as  are  well  conditioned,  otherwife  they 
“  lofe  their  Crop.  It  is  true,  they  have  one  Remedy, 

though  an  indifferent  one,  which  is,  to  ftrew  over 

the  Garden  Fig  Trees  the  Afcolimbros,  a  very  com- 
“  mon  Plant  there,  and  in  whofe  Fruit  there  is  a  Sort 
“  of  Gnats  proper  for  pricking  ;  perhaps  they  are  the 
“  Gnats  of  the  Orni ,  which  are  ufed  to  hover  about 
<{  and  plunder  the  Flowers  of  this  Plant. 

“  To  fum  up  all  in  a  Word,  The  Peafants  fo  well 
<c  order  the  Orni,  that  their  Gnats  caufe  the  Fruit  of 
“  the  Garden  Fig  Tree  to  ripen  in  the  Compafs  of  forty 
“  Days.  Thefe  Figs  are  very  good  green  •,  when  they 
“  would  dry  them,  they  lay  them  in  the  Sun  for  fome 
“  Time,  then  put  them  in  an  Oven  to  keep  them  the 
“  reft  of  the  Year.  Barley  Bread  and  dried  Figs  are 
“  the  principal  Subfiftence  of  the  Boors  and  Monks  of 
“  the  Archipelago  -,  but  thefe  Figs  are  very  far  from  be- 
“  ing  fo  good  as  thole  dried  in  Provence ,  Italy ,  and 
“  Spain  ;  the  Heat  of  the  Oven  deftroys  all  their  Deli- 
“  cacy  and  good  Tafte  •,  but  then,  on  the  other  Fland, 
“  this  Heat  kills  the  Eggs  which  the  Prickers  of  the 
“  Orni  difcharged  therein,  which  Eggs  would  infallibly 
“  produce  fmall  Worms  that  would  prejudice  thefe 

Fruits. 

“  What  an  Exp^nce  of  Time  and  Pains  is  here  for  a 
“  Fig,  and  that  but  an  indifferent  one  at  laft  !  I  could 
“  not  fufficiently  admire  the  Patience  of  the  Greeks , 
“  bufied  above  two  Months  in  carrying  thefe  Prickers 
“  from  one  Tree  to  another.  I  was  foon  told  the  Rea- 
“  fon,  one  of  their  Fig  Trees  ufually  produces  between 
“  two  and  three  hundred  Pounds  of  Figs,  and  ours  in 
“  Provence  feldom  above  twenty- five. 

“  The  Prickers  contribute,  perhaps,  to  the  Maturity 
“  of  the  Fruit  of  the  Garden  Fig  Tree,  by  caufing  to 
“  extravafate  the  nutritious  Juice,  whofe  Veffels  they 
IC  tear  afunder  in  depofiting  their  Eggs  *,  perhaps  too, 
“  befides  their  Eggs,  they  leave  behind  them  fome 
“  Sort  of  Liquor  proper  to  ferment  gently  with  the 
“  Milk  of  the  Fig,  and  to  make  their  Flefh  tender. 
vt  Our  Figs  in  Provence ,  and  even  at  Paris ,  ripen  much 
“  fooner  for  having  their  Buds  pricked  with  a  Straw 
“  dipped  in  Olive  Oil.  Plums  and  Pears,  pricked  by 
“  fome  Infedts,  likewife  ripen  much  the  fafter  for  it ; 
tc  and  the  Flefh  round  fuch  Pundture  is  better  tafted 
“  than  the  reft.  It  is  not  to  be  difputed  but  that  con- 
“  fiderable  Change  happens  to  the  Contexture  of  Fruits 
“  fo  pricked,  juft  the  fame  as  to  Parts  of  Animals 
“  pierced  with  any  fharp  Inftrument. 

“  It  is  fcarce  poffible  well  to  underftand  the  antient 
“  Authors  who  have  treated  of  Caprification  (or  huff 
“  banding  and  dreffing  the  wild  Fig  Tree,)  if  one  is 
<c  not  well  apprifed  of  the  Circumftances,  the  Particu- 
“  lars  whereof  were  confirmed  to  us  not  only  at  Zia, 
K  Pinos,  Mycone ,  and  Scio ,  but  in  moll  of  the  other 
“  Blands.” 

Fig  Trees  are  propagated  in  England,  either  by  the 
Suckers,  which  are  lent  out  from  their  Roots,  and  by 
Layers  made,  by  laying  down  of  their  Branches,  which 
in  one  Year  will  put  out  Roots  fufficient  to  be  removed, 
or  by  planting  of  Cutings,  which,  if  properly  managed, 
will  take  Root ;  the  firft  of  thefe  is  a  bad  Method,  be- 
caufe  all  thofe  Trees  which  are  raifed  from  Suckers,  are 
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very  fubjedt  to  fend  out  great  Quantities  of  Suckers 
again  from  their  Roots  and  the  Branches  of  the  Suckers 
are  not  fo  compact,  as  thofe  of  the  Layers,  but  are  fuller 
of  Sap,  fo  in  greater  Danger  of  being  injured  by  the 
Froft  ;  thofe  Plants  which  are  propagated  by  Layers, 
are  the  beft,  provided  the  Layers  are  made  fr6m  the 
Branches  of  fruitful  Trees,  for  thofe  which  are  made 
from  the  Suckers,  or  Shoots,  produced  from  old  Stools, 
are  very  foft,  and  fuil  of  Sap,  fo  are  in  Danger  of  fuff 
fering  by  the  Froft,  and  thefe  will  fhoot  greatly  into 
Wood,  but  will  not  be  very  fruitful  •,  for,  when  Trees 
have  acquired  a  vicious  Habit  while  young,  it  is  feldom 
they  are  ever  brought  to  be  fruitful  afterward,  there¬ 
fore  the  Shoots  which  are  laid  down,  Ihould  be  fuch  as 
are  woody,  compadt,  and  well  ripened,  not  young  Shoots 
full  of  Sap,  whofe  Veffels  are  large  and  open.  The 
beft  Time  for  laying  down  of  the  Branches  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  if  the  Winter  ihould  prove  very  fevere,  if 
they  are  covered  with  fome  old  Tan,  or  any  other 
Mulch,  to  keep  the  Froft  from  penetrating  of  the 
Ground,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  them  •,  by  the  j 
Autumn  following,  thefe  will  be  fufficiently  rooted  for  ! 
removing,  when  they  ihould  be  cut  off  from  the  old 
Plants,  becaufe  at  that  Seafon  the  Branches  are  not  fo 
full  of  Sap  as  in  the  Spring,  fo  will  hot  bleed  fo  much 
as  when  cut  off  in  the  Spring.  If  the  Place  is  ready  to 
receive  them,  the  Layers  ihould  be  tranfplanted  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  where  they  are  to  remain,  but  if  it  is  not,  then 
the  Layers  may  remain  till  the  Spring,  provided  they 
are  feparated  from  the  old  Plants  in  Autumn.  As  thefe 
Plants  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  when  they  are 
large,  fo  it  is  the  better  Way  to  plant  them  at  firft  in 
the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  after  they  are 
planted,  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots 
ihould  be  covered  with  Mulch  to  keep  out  the  Froft, 
and  if  the  Winter  ihould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  the  Branches  with  Reeds,  Peas  Haulm, 
Straw,  or  fome  other  light  Covering,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  tender  Ends  being  killed  by  the  Froft,  which 
frequently  happens  where  this  Care  is  wanting. 

The  other  Method  of  propagating  thefe  Trees,  is  by 
Cutings,  which  ihould  be  taken  from  the  Trees  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  for  the  Reafon  before  given  ;  thefe  muft  be  cho- 
fen  from  fuch  Branches  as  are  compadl,  whofe  Joints 
are  near  each  other,  and  they  ihould  have  a  Part  of  the 
former  Year’s  Wood  at  their  Bottom,  and  the  Top  of 
each  ihould  be  left  entire,  not  ihortened  as  is  ufually 
pradlifed  with  other  Cutings  *,  then  they  ihculd  be  plant¬ 
ed  eight  or  nine  Inches  deep,  in  a  Bed  of  loamy  Earth, 
in  a  warm  Situation,  covering  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
three  or  four  Inches  thick,  with  old  Tanners  Bark,  to 
keep  out  the  Froft,  and  in  fevere  Froft  their  Tops 
ihould  be  covered  with  Straw,  Peas  Haulm,  Fern,  or 
other  light  Covering,  to  protedt  them  from  Froft,  which 
ihould  be  removed  in  the  Spring,  but  the  Tan  may  re¬ 
main,  for  that  will  prevent  the  drying  Winds  ot  the 
Spring,  and  the  Sun  in  Summer,  from  penetrating  of 
the  Ground,  fo  will  be  of  great  Ufe  to  fecure  the  Cut¬ 
ings  from  Injury  •,  thefe  Cutings  will  be  rooted  fuffici¬ 
ently  by  the  following  Autumn,  when  they  ihould  be 
tranfplanted,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
Layers. 

If  fruitful  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  are  cut  off,  and 
planted  in  Pots,  or  Tubs,  filled  with  good  Earth,  and  i 
thefe  are  plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark 
in  the  Stove,  they  will  put  out  Fruit  early  in  the  Spring, 
which  will  ripen  the  Middle  of  May. 

We  fhall  now  return  to  the  other  Sorts  of  Figs,  which  I 
grow  naturally  in  warm  Countries,  but  are  preferved  in  i 
the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  colledfing  of 
rare  exotick  Plants,  for  thefe  do  not  bear  eatable  Fruit 
in  their  native  Soil,  but  their  Leaves  being  large  and 
beautiful,  the  Plants  make  a  pleafiqg  Variety  in  the 
Stove. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  th t  Levant,  where 
it  becomes  a  large  Tree,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves  ffiaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Mulberry,  fo  affords  a  friendly  Shade  in  thofe  hot 
Countries.  The  Fruit  is  produced  from  the  Trunk  and 
large  Branches  of  the  Tree,  and  not  on  the  fmaller 

Shoots, 
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Ihoots,  as  in  moft  other  Trees  ;  the  Shape  is  like  the 
ommon  Fig,  but  is  little  efteemed.  This  is  called  the 
iycamore,  or  Pharaoh's  Fig  Tree. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  where  it  is  fa- 
:red,  fo  that  none  dare  deftroy  them,  it  is  called  by  fome 
he  Indian  God  Tree  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem  to 
„  great  Height,  fending  out  many  {lender  Branches, 
vhich  are  garniftied  with  fmooth  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
:nding  in  a  long  Tail,  or  Point  •,  they  are  entire,  fmooth, 
ind  of  a  light  green,  having  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks 
hey  are  between  fix  and  feven  Inches  long,  and  three 
nches  and  a  Half  broad  toward  their  Bafe,  diminifhing 
rradually  to  the  Top,  where  they  run  out  in  a  narrow 
kfint,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long.  The  Fruit  comes  out 
>n  the  Branches,  which  are  fmall,  round,  and  of  no 
falue. 

The  fourth  Sort  rifes  with  many  Stalks,  which  grow 
o  the  Height  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet,  dividing  into  a 
rreat  Number  of  Branches,  which  fend  out  Roots  from 
heir  under  Side,  many  of  which  reach  to  the  Ground, 
b  that  in  fuch  Places  where  thefe  Trees  grow  natural  - 
y,  their  Roots  and  Branches  are  fo  interwoven  with 
:ach  other,  as  to  render  the  Places  impafiible.  In  In- 
iia,  the  Banyans  trail  the  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  into 
•egular  Archades,  and  fet  up  their  Pagods  under  them, 
;hele  being  the  Places  of  their  Devotion.  In  America , 
vhere  thefe  Trees  are  equally  plenty,  they  form  fuch 
Thickets,  as  neither  Man  or  Beaft  can  pafs  through. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  of  a  thick  Subfiance, 
mooth,  and  oval ;  they  are  fix  Inches  long,  and  four 
Inches  broad,  with  obtufe  Ends.  The  Fruit  is  the  Size 
)f  a  Marble,  and  round,  but  of  no  Ufe. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this 
rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  thirty  Feet, 
'ending  out  many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
ablong  Leaves,  flanding  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ; 
hey  are  about  fix  Inches  long,  and  two  Inches  broad, 
ending  in  an  obtufe  Point,  of  a  dark  green,  and  fmooth 
in  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  light  green,  and  veined 
an  their  under  Side.  The  Fruit  is  fmall,  and  of  no 
Value.  The  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  fend  out  Roots 
From  their  lower  Side,  which  fometimes  reach  the 
Ground. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies , 
where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet, 
fending  out  many  flender  Branches,  which  put  out 
Roots  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former.  The  Leaves 
of  this  are  eight  or  nine  Inches  long,  and  two  Inches 
broad,  ending  in  Points.  The  Fruit  is  fmall,  round, 
md  of  a  Blood  Colour  when  ripe,  but  is  not  eatable. 

_  The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  it 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  twenty-five  Feet,  and  divides  in¬ 
to  many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
pointed  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green. 
The  Fruit  is  fmall,  and  grows  in  Clufters  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  not  eatable. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  is  a 
low  trailing  Shrub,  whofe  Stalks  put  out  Roots  at  their 
Joints,  which  ftrike  into  the  Ground,  fo  is  propagated 
plentifully  where  it  naturally  grows.  The  Leaves  are 
two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  near  two  Inches  broad, 
ending  in  Points ;  they  are  qf  a  lucid  green,  and  are 
placed  without  Order  on  the  Branches  i  the  Fruit  is 
fmall,  and  not  eatable. 

The  ninth  Sort  rifes  with  a  flrong,  upright,  woody' 
Stalk,  twenty  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  Side 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  large,  oval,  fliff 
Leaves,  about  fourteen  Inches  long,  and  near  a  Foot 
broad,  and  are  rounded  at  the  Ends ;  they  have  feveral 
tranfverfe  Veins,  which  run  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the 
Sides.  The  Foot  Stalks  are  long,  and  frequently  are 
turned  next  to  the  Branches  j  the  upper  Side  of  the 
Leaves  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  the  under  Side  is  of  a 
grey,  or  Sea-green  Colour,  they  are  of  a  thick  Sub- 
ftance,  and  very  fmooth  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  India , 
from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Gardens  in  Holland. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  WeJl-Indies , 
where  it  rifes  twenty  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Side 
Branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  white  Bark,  and 
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garni  fired  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  ending 
in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  about  three  Inches  long,  and 
one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  near  the  Bafe,  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their 
under,  flanding  upon  very  longFoot  Stalks.  The  Fruit 
comes  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  toward  their 
Ends  ;  they  are  about  the  Size  of  large  gray  Peas,  and 
of  a  deep  purple  Colour,  firing  clofe  to\he  Branches  5 
thefe  are  not  eatable. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz , 
from  whence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  ; 
this  rifes  with  many  fhrubby  Stalks,  to  the  Height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  and  divide  into  many  fmaller 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  ftiff  Leaves, 
which  are  obtufe  ;  they  are  four  Inches  long,  and  three 
broad,  of  a  light  green,  and  Hand  upon  very  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  which  are  joined  to  a  Cup,  in  which  the 
Fruit  fits  ;  this  is  globular,  and  the  Size  of  a  middling 
Nutmeg,  of  a  deep  yellow,  when  ripe,  but  is  not  eat¬ 
able. 

The  fecond  Sort,  I  believe,  is  not  in  England  at  pre- 
fent,  I  raifed  two  or  three  of  thefe  Plants  from  Seeds  in 
the  Year  1736,  which  were  deflroyed  by  the  fevere 
Frofl  in  1740,  fince  which  Time  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  any  of  the  Seeds.  The  other  Sorts  are  pre- 
ferved  in  feveral  curious  Gardens  ;  they  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cutings  during  the  Summer  Seafon.  When 
the  Cutings  are  taken  from  the  Plants,  they  fhould  be 
laid  in  a  dry  fhady  Place  for  two  or  three  Days,  that 
the  Wounds  may  be  healed  over,  otherwife  they  are  apt 
to  rot ;  for  all  thefe  Plants  abound  with  a  milky  Juice, 
which  flows  out  whenever  they  are  wounded,  for  which 
Reafon  the  Cutings  fhould  have  their  wounded  Part 
healed  over  and  hardened  before  they  are  planted  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
fandy  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot 
Bed,  where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  and 
two  or  three  Times  a  Week  gently  refrefhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  if  the  Seafon  is  warm,  but  they  muft  not  have  too 
much  Moifture,  for  that  will  infallibly  deftroy  them. 
When  the  Cutings  have  taken  Root  fufhcient  to  tranf- 
plant,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  undunged  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  hot  Bed  again,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  then  they  fhould  have  a 
large  Share  of  free  Air  admited  to  them  at  all  Times, 
when  the  Weather  is  favourable,  to  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  up  weak,  and  to  give  them  Strength  before  the 
Cold  comes  on.  In  Autumn  the  Pots  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed, 
where  they  fhould  conflantly  remain,  and  mull  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the 
fame  Countries  ;  for  although  two  or  three  Sorts  may 
be  treated  in  a  hardier  Manner,  yet  they  will  not  make 
much  Progrefs. 

FICUS  INDICA.  See  Opuntia. 

FILAGO.  There  are  feveral  Species  of  this  Genus, 
fome  of  which  grow  naturally  upon  barren  Land  in 
moft  Parts  of  England.  They  are  called  by  fome  Cot- 
tonweed,  by  others  Cudweed,  their  Leaves  being  white, 
and,  when  broken,  have  cottony  Threads.  Thefe 
have  been  ranged  under  the  Genus  of  Gnaphalium  by 
moft  Botanifts,  and  one  of  the  Species  which  is  ufed  in 
Medicine,  Hands  in  the  Lift  of  Simples  by  that  Appel¬ 
lation.  As  thefe  Plants  are  not  cultivated  in  Gardens, 

1  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  a  farther  Account  of 
them. 

FILBERT.  See  Corylus. 

FILIPENDULA.  ^Spirsa. 

FILIUS  ANTE  PATREM  [i .  *.  the  Son  before 
the  Father ;]  an  Expreffion  which  Botanifts  apply  to 
Plants,  whofe  Flower  comes  out  before  their  Leaves  ; 
or  thofe  Plants  which  fend  forth  Side  Branches  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  advance  above  the  Middle. 
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are  great  Varieties  of  this 
of  the  World,  but  parucu- 
,e  feen  in  the  Natural  Hytory 
Sir  Hans  Sloane ,  Bart,  and  in 
But  as  they  are  Plants  which 
Gardens,  I  fhall  pal's  them 


FILIX,  Fern.  There 
Plant  in  the  different  Part 
larly  in  America ,  as  may  b 
of  'Jamaica ,  publilhed  by 
Plumier’s  American  Ferns  : 
are  feldom  propagated  in 
over  in  this  Place. 

FILM,  that  woody  Skin  which  feparates  the  Seeds 
in  the  Pods  of  Plants. 

FIMBRIATED  [of  Fimbria ,  Lat.  a  Fringe,]  a 
Term  relating  to  the  Leaves  of  Plants  when  they  are 
jaged  on  the  Edges,  having,  as  it  were,  a  Fnn  e  about 
them  ;  thefe  are  often  called  furbelowed  Leaves. 

FIRE,  however  foreign,  at  the  fir  ft  View,  tbs  Ar¬ 
ticle  may  feem  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  yet  I  am  of 
Opinion,  that  a  tolerable  Acquaintance  with  its  Na¬ 
ture,  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  and  its  Effeds  wili 
contribute  no  fmall  Afifftance  in  forwarding  the  Work 
of  Vegetation.  And  though  the  1  heory  of  Fire  is  in¬ 
deed  philofophical,  yet  the  Conhderation  of  ^  EffLTts, 
and  how  it  operates  on  \  egetables,  will  be  of  no  fmall 

Ufe  in  the  Culture  of  them. 

That  which  beft  defines  and  difhnguifhes  Fire  from 
every  Thing  elfe,  is  its  heating  •,  and  fo  it  may  be  de¬ 
fined,  Whatfoever  warms  or  heats  Bodies.  . 

Heat  is  fomething,  the  Prefence  of  which  is  beft  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  Dilatation  of  the  Air  or  Spirit  in  the  Ther¬ 
mometer.  So  then,  Fire  is  a  Body,  and  a  Body  in 
Motion  too.  The  Motion  of  it  is  proved  by  its  ex¬ 
panding  the  Air,  and  that  it  is  a  Body  by  Experiment. 

Pure  Mercury,  being  inclofed  in  a  Phial  with  a  long 
Neck,  and  kept  in  a  gentle  Heat  for  the  Space  of  a 
Year,  will  be  reduced  into  a  Solid,  and  the  Weight  al- 
fo  will  be  increaled  confiderably  •,  which  Increafe  can¬ 
not  proceed  from  any  Thing  elfe,  but  the  Acceffion  of 
Fire. 

The  Nature  of  Fire  is  fo  obfcure  and  wonderful,  that 
it  was  held  by  many  of  the  Ancients  as  a  Deity ;  and 
feveral  Authors  of  prime  Note,  have  taken  great  Pains 
to  difcover  the  Myftery  of  it,  without  having  been  able 
to  explain  many  of  the  principal  Effedts  theieof.  The 
learned  Herman  Boerhaave  has  ufed  no  lefs  Induftry  in 
making  a  new  Set  of  Experiments,  in  order  to  come  to 
a  clearer  Knowledge  of  them  •,  and  having  laid  down  a 
new  Dodtrine  of  Fire,  in  a  Courfe  of  publick  Ledtures, 
1  fhall  briefly  take  Notice  of  fuch  of  them  as  I  appre¬ 
hend  may  be  of  Ufe. 

“  Fire  (fays  he)  in  Effedt,  appears  to  be  the  general 
“  Inftrument  of  all  the  Motion  in  the  Univerfe.  The 
“  conftant  Tenor  of  a  great  Number  of  Experiments 
leaves  no  Room  to  doubt,  but  that,  if  there  were  no 
Fire,  all  Things  would  inftantly  become  fixed  and 
“  immoveable.  Of  this  there  are  Inftances  every  Win- 
“  ter;  for  while  Froft  prevails,  the  Water,  which  be- 
“  fore  was  fluid,  by  a  mere  Privation  of  Heat,  becomes 
“  folid,  i.  e.  hardens  into  Ice,  and  fo  remains  till  dif- 
“  folved  again  by  Fire.  Thus,  were  a  Man  entirely 
“  deftitute  of  Heat,  he  would  immediately  freeze  into 
“  a  Statue.  And  thus  the  Air  itfelf,  which  is  found  in 
“  continual  Motion,  being  always  either  expanding  or 
“  condenfing,  would,  upon  the  Abfence  of  Fire,  con- 
“  tradt  itfelf,  and  cohere  into  a  firm  rigid  Mafs;  fo 
“  alfo  Animals  and  Vegetables,  all  Oils,  Salts,  &c. 
“  would,  upon  the  likeOccafion,  immediately  congeal.” 

Although  this  Dodtrine  of  Fire,  here  laid  down  by 
Boerhaave ,  feems  new  and  extraordinary,  at  lead;  to 
thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  confider  Fire  in  the  Light 
that  it  has  been  fet  in  by  the  Lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Boyle, 
and  Sir  Ifaac  Ne-zvton ;  and  though  we  ought  to  pay 
great  Veneration  to  thofe  illuftrious  Authors,  yet,  in 
the  Judgment  of  themfelves,  we  fhould  be  inexcufable, 
if  we  fhould  abfolutely  acquiefce  in  what  they  have  done, 
and  fhut  the  Door  againfl  farther  and  better  Infor¬ 
mation. 

It  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  Dr.  Boerhaave 
has  had  an  Opportunity  of  going  beyond  them  ;  in  that, 
befides  all  the  Experiments  and  Observations  that  they 
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aave  had  to  build  upon,  he  has  had  the  Advantage  of 
a  new  Set,  which  they  were  unacquainted  with. 

As  to  the  Nature  of  Fire,  the  great  and  fundamental 
Difference  is,  Whether  it  be  originally  fuch,  formed 
thus  by  the  great  Creator  Himfelfi  at  the  Begining  of 
Things?  or,  Whether  it  be  mechanically  producible 
from  other  Bodies,  by  inducing  fome  Alteration  in  the 
Particles  of  it  ? 

Among  the  modern  Writers,  Homberg,  Boerhaave , 
the  younger  Fernery,  and  Dr.  Gravefande,  maintain  the 
former  ;  and  the  Englifh  Authors  chiefly  maintain  the 
latter. 

Monf.  Homberg  holds,  That  the  chymical  Principle  ; 
or  Element,  Sulphur,  which  is  fuppofed  one  of  the 
fimple,  primary,  pre-exiftent  Ingredients  of  all  natu-  j 
ral  Bodies,  is  real  Fire  ;  and,  of  Confequence,  Fire  is 
coeval  with  all  Bodies.  EJJai  de  Souffre  Principe,  Mem. 
de  F  Academie,  Anno  17  0  5. 

Dr.  Gravefande  proceeds  much  on  the  fame  Princi¬ 
ple  :  According  to  him.  Fire  enters  the  Compofition  of 
all  Bodies,  is  contained  in  all  Bodies,  and  may  be  fe- 
parated  or  procured  from  all  Bodies,  by  rubing  them 
atrainft  each  other,  and  thus  puting  their  Fire  in  Mo- 
tion  :  And  he  adds,  That  Fire  is  by*  no  Means  generat¬ 
ed  by  fuch  Motion.  Elem.  Phyf  Tom.  II.  Cap.  1. 

Mr.  Fernery  the  younger,  afferts  the  abfolute  and  in- 
generable  Nature  of  Fire,  and  alfo  extends  it  farther; 
not  contented  to  confine  it,  as  an  Element,  to  Bodies, 
he  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  it  is  “  Equably  diffufed 
“  through  all  Space  ;  is  prefent  in  all  Places ;  in  the 
“  void  Space  between  Bodies,  as  well  as  the  infenfible 
“  Interfaces  between  their  Parts.”  Mem.  de  l' Acad, 
Anno.  171$. 

This  laft  Sentiment  falls  in  with  that  of  Boerhaave. 

Of  the  contrary  Opinion  is  the  Lord  Bacon,  who,  irf  1 
his  Treatif ede  Forma  Calidi,  deduces  from  a  great  Num-  ■ 
ber  of  Particulars,  That  Heat  in  Bodies  is  no  other 
than  Motion,  only  a  Motion  fo  and  fo  circumftanti- 
ated ;  fo  that  to  produce  Heat  in  a  Body,  nothing  U 
requited  but  to  excite  fuch  Motion  in  the  Parts  of  it. 

His  Opinion  is  feconded  by  Mr.  Boyle ,  in  his  Trea- 
tife  of  the  Mechanical  Origin  of  Heat  and  Cold ,  where  he 
maintains  the  fame  Dodtrine,  with  new  Obfervations 
and  Experiments,  of  which  two  are  as  follow  : 

He  fays,  “  In  the  Production  of  Heat,  there  appears 
“  nothing  on  the  Part  either  of  the  Agent  or  Patient 
“  but  Motion,  and  its  natural  EffeCts.  When  a  Smith 
“  brifkly  hammers  a  fmall  Piece  of  Iron,  the  Metal 
“  thereby  becomes  exceedingly  hot ;  yet  there  is  no- 
“  thing  to  make  it  fo,  except  the  forcible  Motion  of 
“  the  Hammer,  imprefling  a  vehement  and  varioufly 
“  determined  Agitation  on  the  fmall  Parts  of  the  Iron; 

“  which,  being  a  cold  Body  before,  becomes  by  that 
“  fuperinduced  Commotion  of  its  fmall  Parts  hot ; 

“  firft,  in  a  more  loofe  Acceptation  ot  the  Word,  with 
“  Regard  to  fome  other  Bodies,  compared  with  which 
“  it  was  cold  before ;  then  fenfibly  hot,  becaule  this  ; 
“  Agitation  fenfibly  furpafles  that  of  the  Parts  of  our 
“  Fingers.  And  in  this  Inftance,  oftentimes  the  Ham- 
“  mer,  and  Anvil  continue  cold  after  the  Operation ; 

“  which  fhews,  that  the  Heat  acquired  by  the  Iron 
“  was  not  communicated  by  either  of  thefe  Implements, 

“  as  Heat,  but  produced  in  it,  by  a  Motion  great  * 
“  enough  ftrongly  to  agitate  the  Parts  of  fo  fmall  a  j 
“  Body  as  the  Piece  of  Iron,  without  being  -able  to 
“  have  the  like  Effedt  upon  fo  much  greater  Malles  of  j 
“  Metal  as  the  Hammer  and  Anvil ;  though  if  the 
“  Percuflions  were  often  and  brifkly  renewed,  and  the 
“  Hammer  were  fmall,  this  alfo  might  be  heated  ; 

“  whence  it  is  not  neceffary,  that  a  Body  itfelf  fhould 
“  be  hot  to  give  Heat. 

“  If  a  large  Nail  be  driven  by  a  Hammer  into  a 
“  Plank  of  Wood,  it  will  receive  feveral  Strokes  on  its 
“  Head,  ere  it  grows  hot ;  but  when  it  is  once  driven 
“  to  the  Head,  a  few  Strokes  fuffice  to  give  it  a  con- 
“  fiderable  Heat ;  for  while  at  every  Blow  with  the 
“  Hammer  the  Nail  enters  farther  into  the  Wood,  the 
“  Motion  produced  is  chiefly  progreflive,  and  is  of  the 
“  whole  Nail  tending  one  Way  ;  but,  when  the  Mo- 
“  tion  ceafes,  the  Impulfe  given  by  the  Stroke  being 
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;t  unable-  to  drive  the  Nail  farther  on  or  break  it,  muft 
;c  be  fpent  in  making  a  various,  vehement,  andinteftine 
s‘  Commotion  of.  the  Parts  among  themfelves,  wherein 
“  the  Nature  of  Heat  confifts.” 

That  Fire  is  the  real  Caufe  of  all  the  Changes  in  Na¬ 
ture,  will  appear  from  the  following  Confideration. 

All  Bodies  are  either  folid  or  fluid  ;  the  folid  of  them¬ 
felves  are  either  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  inactive  or 
motionlels,  the  fluid  both  move  and  are  moved. 

And  all  Solids  are  found  to  be  fo  much  the  more  firm 
and  contracted,  as  they  have  the  lefs  Fire  in  them.  This 
is  evident  in  Iron,  which,  when  heated,  expands  itfelf 
into  a  much  greater  Space  than  when  it  was  cold  ;  fo 
that  any  folid  and  hard  Body,  by  being  freed  from  all 
Fire,  would  fink  into  a  much  lefs  Bulk,  and  its  Parts 
would  cohere  more  nearly,  and  with  greater  Force  than 
before. 

As  to  Fluids,  they  all  harden,  fo  as  to  be  viflble  to 
the  Eye  upon  the  Abfence  of  Fire  ;  as  Water,  by  the 
Cold  of  a  fevere  Winter,  will  form  itfelf  into  a  folid 
Globe,  and  yet  even  then  contains  a  great  deal  of  Fire, 
as  appears  evidently  upon  applying  a  Thermometer  to 
it,  which  is  capable  of  falling  twenty  Divifions  lower 
before  it  arrive  at  the  Point  of  the  moft  intenfe  Cold  : 
And  hence  it  is,  that  the  Spirit  of  Wine  is  kept  from 
freezing  in  the  Thermometer,  which  would  undergo 
the  common  Fate  of  other  Things,  were  there  not  a- 
bundantly  more  Fire  in  it. 

So  the  Air  itfelf  expands  by  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Fire,  and  condenfes  by  a  lefs  ;  but  it  ftill  contains  a 
large  Quantity  of  Fire,  where  it  is  moft  of  all  contrad- 
ed;  this  is  evident  from  the  ftriking  of  a  Flint  againft 
a  Steel,  which  is  followed  by  Sparks  of  Fire. 

Likewife  if  this  Fire  could  be  taken  from  the  Air,  it 
would  become  folid  and  perfedly  at  Reft,  and,  by  Con- 
fequence,  uncapable  of  Change. 

“  Fire  (fays  Dr.  Gravefande ,  in  Element.  Pbyf.)  na- 
“  turally  unites  itfelf  with  Bodies ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
“  a  Body  brought  near  to  the  Fire  grows  hot,  in  which 
“  Cafe  it  alfo  expands  or  fwells,  which  Expanfion  is 
“  not  only  obferved  in  very  folid  Bodies,  but  in  thofe 
whofe  Parts  do  not  cohere ;  in  which  Cafe  they  like- 
“  wife  acquire  a  great  Degree  of  Elafticity,  as  is  ob- 
ferved  in  Air  and  Vapours.” 

Fire  being  thus  acknowledged  the  inftrumental  Caufe 
of  all  Motion,  it  remains,  that  itfelf  be  moved  ;  nay, 
to  move,  fnuft  be  more  natural  and  immediate  to  Fire, 
than  to  any  other  Body,  and  hence  lome  have  ventured 
to  make  Motion  effential  to  Fire :  But  as  this  is  incon- 
-fiftent  with  the  Notion  of  Matter,  which  is  defined  to 
be  inert  and  paiflve,  and  as  Fire  is  capable  of  being 
proved  material,  We  ought  rather  to  agree,  that  the 
Motion  of  Fire  itfelf  is  derived  from  fome  higher  and 
metaphyfical  Caufe.  A  Property  of  perpetual  Mobility 
may  indeed  be  fuperadded  to  the  other  Properties  of 
Fire,  but  it  has  no  natural  neceffary  Connexion  with 
them,  nor  can  it  be  maintained  with  them  otherwife 
than  by  fome  extrinfick  Efficacy  of  a  fuperior  Caufe. 

However,  that  it  is  by  Motion  that  Fire  produces  its 
Effects,  is  evident ;  and  hence  the  Adion  of  Fire  can¬ 
not  make  any  Alteration  in  the  elementary  Subftance 
of  Bodies ;  for  it  is  neceffary,  that  what  ads  upon  an 
Objed,  be  without  that  Objed,  i.  e.  the  Fire  muft  not 
penetrate  the  elementary  Parts,  but  only  enter  the  Pores 
and  Interftices  of  Bodies  •,  fo  that  it  does  not  feem  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  thofe  Tranfmutations,  which  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  afcribes  to  it. 

In  Effed,  as  to  all  our  Purpofes,  it  may  perhaps  be 
faid,  that  Fire  is  always  in  Motion.  For  Inftance, 
Take  fix  feveral  Sorts  of  Thermometers,  and  two  Vef- 
fels  of  Water  with  Sal  Armoniac  mixed  therein,  and  ap¬ 
ply  the  Thermometers  to  it ;  and  the  Confequence  will 
be,  that  the  Air  being  condenfed  in  them,  the  Spirit 
will  defcend  in  all  of  them  :  Remove  the  Velfels  of 
Water,  and  the  Air  growing  warmer  and  fo  rarefying, 
the  Spirit  will  afcend  again  ;  fo  that  the  adive  Force  in 
Air,  which  produces  fo  many  Effeds,  does  really  all 
arifefrom  the  Fire  contained  in  it. 

Again  :  As  all  Bodies  placed  in  a  very  folid  Air,  do, 
by  Degrees,  grow  cold,  motionlefs,  rigid,  £?f.  i.  e. 
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though  there  be  ftill  fome  Remains  of  Fire,  and  in 
Proportion  as  that  is  diminifhcd,  the  Effedl  is' accele¬ 
rated  •,  it  follows,  that  Cold,  a  lefs  Degree  of  Heat,  is 
the  Effect  of  a  leffer  Adtion  of  Fire.  And  fo  all  Adtion 
arifes  apparently  from  the  fame  Source. 

Then  as  Fire  can  render  the  moft  folid  Bodies,  as 
Stone,  Metals,  &c.  (as  appears  very  evident  in  large 
Burning-glaffes,  in  which  Gold  itfelf  immediately  cal¬ 
cines  and  emits  Fumes,  i.  e.  becomes  fluid  ;)  fo  the 
Want  of  Fire  would  convert  the  moft  fluid  Bodies,  as 
Spirits  of  Wine,  Gfc.  into  Solids. 

Fire  is  diftinguilhed  into  two  Kinds,  called  elemen¬ 
tary  or  pure  Fire,  which  is  fuch  as  exifts  in  itfelf,  and 
alone  is  properly  called  Fire  ;  or  common  or  culinary 
Fire,  which  is  raifed  and  kindled  from  the  former,  and 
is  that  which  agitates  and  affedts  ignited,  combuftible, 
and  moveable  Bodies,  the  Particles  of  which,  joining 
with  thofe  of  the  pure  Fire,  conftitute  pure  Flame. 

This  latter  is  improperly  called  Fire,  in  that  only  a 
fmall  Part  of  it  is  real  or  pure  Fire  ;  and  in  ignited  Bo¬ 
dies,  that  which  flames,  fmokes,  &V.  is  not  Amply 
Fire  ;  whereas  pure  Fire,  fuch  as  is  colleded  in  a  Burn- 
ing-glafs,  yields  no  Flame,  Smoke,  Allies,  or  the  like. 

Fire  may  be  prefent  in  the  greateft  Abundance,  yet 
without  any  Heat :  This  is  evident  in  the  Tops  of  the 
higheft  Mountains,  illuminated  by  the  Sun,  where  the 
Cold  is  always  extremely  pinching,  and  this  even  under 
the  Equator,  there  being  Mountains  there  which  are 
perpetually  covered  with  Snow,  though  there  can  be  no 
Want  of  Fire. 

So  a  large  Burning-glafs  has  no  Effedl: ;  the  fmalleft 
Warmth  cannot  be  felt  in  its  Focus,  in  a  Place  where 
the  Sun  does  not  fihine,  or  when  the  Sun  is  covered  with 
a  Cloud,  but  a  Piece  of  Metal  may  be  feen  to  melt  the 
very  Moment  the  Sun  emerges. 

Fire  may  be  in  exceeding  fmall  Quantity,  and  yet 
burn  with  great  Violence :  Thus  Spirit  of  Wine  when 
fet  on  Fire,  does  not  burn  the  Hands ;  and  though 
poured  on  a  Piece  of  red  hot  Iron,  does  not  take  Fire  j 
fo  that  the  Fire  that  is  in,  fhould  not  appear  very  great ; 
yet  if  it  meet  with  fome  harder  Body  while  it  is  burn¬ 
ing,  the  Particles  of  which  Body  it  is  capable  to  agitate 
by  the  Attrition  of  its  own,  it  will  yield  a  fierce  Flame 
capable  of  burning  an  harder  Body  than  the  Hand. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  Relation  of  heteroge¬ 
neous  Particles  agitated  by  the  Fire  has  more  Effed  in 
Refped  to  Heat,  than  the  Adion  of  the  Fire  itfelf : 
Nor  need  we  be  far  to  feek  for  the  mechanical  Reafon 
of  this,  for  the  Particles  of  Fire,  being  all  equal  and 
fpherical,  muft  of  themfelves  be  harmlefs  •,  but  if  they 
carry  certain  Spicula ,  or  any  other  Bodies  along  with 
them,  they  then  become  capable  of  doing  much  Harm. 

Hence,  though  the  Flame  of  a  Piece  of  Wood  may 
give  a  Senfe  of  Heat,  and  burn  fuch  Things  as  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  it  does  not  therefore  necefiarily  follow,  that 
there  is  any  pure  Fire  in  it,  fo  that  the  Diftindion  of 
pure  and  common  Fire  is  abfolutely  neceffary  :  Though 
this  Diftindion  has  been  overlooked  by  moft  or  all  the 
Authors  before  Dr.  Boerbaave,  who  have  written  on 
Fire  ;  which  has  led  them  into  egregious  Miftakes,  in- 
fomuch  that  moft  of  them  have  held,  that  the  Flame  of 
a  Piece  of  Wood  is  all  Fire,  which  appears  to  be  falfe 
from  what  has  been  already  faid,  and  alfo  what  follows. 

Elementary  or  pure  Fire  is  of  itfelf  imperceptible, 
and  only  difcovers  itfelf  by  certain  Effeds  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  in  Bodies,  and  thefe  Effeds  are  only  to  be  learnt 
by  the  Changes  which  arife  in  Bodies.  Thefe  Effeds 
are  three  ;  iff,  Heat;  2dly,  Dilatation  in  all  folid  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  Rarefadion  in  all  Fluids  ;  3dly,  Motion. 

The  firft  Effed  of  elementary  Fire  on  Bodies  is  Heat : 
Heat  arifes  wholly  from  Fire,  and  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  the  Meafure  of  Heat  is  always  the  Meafure  of 
Fire;  and  that  of  Fire,  of  Heat;  fo  the  Heat  is  infe- 
parable  from  the  Fire. 

The  fecond  Effed  of  elementary  Fire  is  Dilatation  in 
all  folid  Bodies,  and  Rarefadion  in  all  Fluids. 

Numerous  Experiments  make  it  evident,  that  botn 
thefe  are  infeparable  from  Heat.  If  you  heat  an  Iron 
Rod,  it  will  increafe  in  all  its  Dimenfions ;  and  the 
more  it  is  heated,  the  farther  it  will  be  increafed ;  and 
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being  again  expofed  to  the  Cold,  it  will  contract,  and 
fucceflively  return  through  all  Degrees  of  its  Dilatation, 
till  it  arrive  at  its  firft  Bulk,  being  never  two  Minutes 
fucceflively  of  the  fame  Magnitude. 

The  like  may  be  obferved  in  Gold,  the  heaviefl:  of  all 
Bodies,  which  takes  up  more  Space  when  it  is  fufed  than 
it  did  before  •,  nay,  even  Mercury,  the  heaviefl:  of  .all 
Fluids,  has  been  known  to  afcend  to  above  thirty  Times 
its  Height,  being  placed  over  the  Fire  in  a  narrow 
Tube. 

The  Laws  of  this  Expanfion  are  ; 

i ft,  That  the  fame  Degree  of  Fire  rarefies  Fluids 
fooner,  and  in  a  greater  Degree,  than  it  does  Solids. 
Without  this,  the  Thermometer  would  be  of  no  Ufe ; 
fince,  if  it  were  otherwife,  the  Cavity  of  the  1  ube 
would  be  dilated  in  the  fame  Proportion  as  the  Fluid  is 
rarefied. 

2dly,  By  how  much  the  Liquor  is  lighter,  by  fo 
much  the  more  it  is  dilated  by  Fire  :  Thus  Air,  which 
is  the  lighted:  of  all  Fluids,  expands  the  moft,  and  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine  the  next  after  Air. 

The  third  Effect  of  Fire  on  Bodies  is  Motion ;  for 
Fire,  in  warming  and  dilating  Bodies,  muft ’neceffarily 
move  their  Parts.  And  in  Effedt,  all  the  Motion  of 
Nature  arifes  from  Fire  alone;  and  if  this  were  taken 
away,  all  Things  would  become  immoveable.  All 
Oils,  Fats,  Waters,  Wines,  Ales,  Spirits  of  Wine,  Ve¬ 
getables,  Animals,  &c.  become  hard,  rigid,  and  inert, 
upon  the  Abfence  of  only  a  certain  Degree  of  Fire ;  and 
this  Induration  will  be  both  the  fooner,  and  the  more 
violent,  the  lefs  the  Degree  of  Fire  is. 

Hence,  if  the  Fire  was  abfolutely  taken  away,  and 
there  were  the  greateft  Degree  of  Cold,  all  Nature 
would  grow  into  one  concrete  Body,  folid  as  Gold,  and 
hard  as  a  Diamond ;  but,  upon  the  Application  of 
Fire,  it  would  recover  its  former  Mobility. 

And,  of  Confequence,  every  Diminution  of  Fire  is 
attended  with  a  proportionable  Diminution  of  Motion. 

Pure  Fire  is  found  in  two  different  Manners,  either 
as  it  exifts  every  where,  and  is  diffufed  equally  in  all 
Places ;  or  as  it  exifts  in  certain  Bodies,  in  which  it 
makes  no  great  Alteration. 

That  Fire  fhould  exift  in  the  fame  Quantity  in  all 
Places,  will  leem  a  ftrange  Paradox  ;  and  yet  that  it 
does  fo,  is  demonftrable  from  innumerable  Experiments. 

This  elementary  Fire  is  prefent  every  where,  in  all 
Bodies,  all  Space,  and  at  all  Times,  and  that  in  equal 
Quantities ;  for  let  a  Perfon  go  where  he  will,  to  the 
Top  of  the  higheft  Mountains,  or  defcend  into  the 
loweft  Cavern,  whether  the  Sun  fhine  or  not ;  either  in 
the  moft  fcorching  Summer,  or  the  fharpeft  Winter  ; 
Fire  may  be  collected  by  feveral  Methods,  as  Attrition 
or  otherwife.  In  a  Word,  there  is  no  phyfical  Point 
aflignable  without  Fire,  no  Place  in  Nature  where  the 
Attrition  of  two  Sticks  will  not  render  it  fenfible. 

The  Cartefians ,  as  Marriott  e,  Perrault ,  &c.  hold, 
That  there  is  a  large  Stock  of  Fire  in  a  perfedt  Vacuum , 
i.  e.  a  Space  out  ol  which  all  the  Air  has  been  exhaufted, 
as  luppofing  an  abfolute  Vacuum  impoflible  :  Now,  the 
moft  perfect  V acuum  that  we  can  arrive  at,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Huygens  s  Contrivance,  which  is  as  follows :  Heat 
a  Quantity  of  the  pureft  Mercury  to  the  Heat  of  boil¬ 
ing  Water,  and  pour  it  into  a  hot  Tube  of  about  forty 
Inches  long ;  and  when  the  Tube  is  filled,  apply  a  Fin¬ 
ger  upon  the  Orifice  of  it,  and  thus  invert  it  into  a  Ba- 
fon,  full  of  Mercury :  The  Mercury  will  now  be  fuf- 
pended  in  the  Tube  to  the  whole  Height  ;  but  then,  if 
you  give  it  but  a  little  Shake,  it  will  fink  down  to  the 
leight  ol  about  twenty-nine  Inches,  and  thus  leave  a 
Vacuity  of  eleven  Inches. 

,  ^et:  ^ere  Philofophers  above-mentioned  deny  there 
is  any  Vacuum,  and  urge,  that  now  fo  much  the  more 
Fne  is  entered  into  the  Space  as  there  was  of  other  Mat¬ 
ter-,  but  this  is  contrary  to  Experience,  at  leaft,  the 
Fire  contained  there  is  no  hotter  than  the  Mercury  itfelf  • 

lbri„uaJ?J°Pt0r  tW0  Water  be  in  a  frofty  Seafon 

cofed  mhbf‘ II  Ttr"  t  lC  Upper  Part  of  the  Tube,  fup- 
rvWn  be  “  of  plre>  and  on  the  lower  that  is  full  of 
Mercury,  they  will  in  each  Place  freeze  alike ;  fo  that 
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there  is  no  more  pure  Fire  in  a  perfect  Vacuum,  than  in 
any  other  Place. 

But  whereas  it  has  been  faid,  that  Fire  is  found  in  ah 
Bodies,  to  prove  this,  fet  Gold  againft  the  Vacuum  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  and  this  Gold,  though  the  moft  pon¬ 
derous  of  all  Bodies,  will  not  contain  more  Fire  that! 
Huygens's  Vacuum ,  as  appears  from  the  Thermometer. 

But  the  Fire  in  Gold,  when  ready  to  fufe,  is  pure 
Fire  ;  for  a  Mafs  of  this  being  once  heated  red  hot,  will 
retain  this  Fire  perfectly  for  three  Days  ;  nay,  the  Prince 
of  Mirandola  and  others,  have  kept  Gold  ignited  for 
two  Months,  without  any  Diminution  of  Weight. 

Mr.  Gravefande ,  Phyf.  Element,  fays,  That  Bodies  of 
any  Kind,  being  violently  moved  againft  one  another 
will  grow  hot  by  fuch  Fridlion,  and  this  to  a  confider- 
able  Degree,  which  fhews  that  all  Bodies  have  Fire  in 
them  ;  for  Fire  may  be  put  in  Motion,  and  feparated 
from  a  Body  by  fuch  rubing,  but  can  never  be  generated 
that  Way. 

Mr.  Boyle,  Mech.  Prod,  of  Heat,  fays,  That  although 
Quickfilver  is  allowed  to  be  the  coldeft  of  all  Fluids 
infomuch  that  many  deny,  that  it  will  produce  any 
Heat  by  its  immediate  Adfion  on  any  other  Body,  and 
particularly  on  Gold  ;  yet  feveral  Trials  have  affured 
him,  that  a  particular  Mercury  may  by  Preparation  be 
enabled  fuddenly  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  Body  of 
Gold,  whether  calcined  or  crude,  and  become  mani- 
feftly  hot  with  it  in  lefs  than  two  or  three  Minutes. 

Mr.  Gravefande  fays.  That  Quickfilver  contains  Fire, 
is  evident  hence,  that  if  you  fhake  it  about  in  an  ex¬ 
haufted  Glafs,  it  will  appear  all  luminous. 

Elementary  Fire  of  itfelf  always  lies  concealed  ;  nay, 
it  may  be  perfectly  undifcoverable,  where  it  is  in  the 
greateft  Quantity  ;  as  is  evident  in  the  Torrid  Zone, 
where  the  Snow  never  melts,  notwithftanding  the  great 
Abundance  of  Fire. 

This  Fire,  in  itfelf  thus  perfectly  latent,  may  difco- 
ver  itfelf  to  be  prefent  by  five  Effedts  ;  iff,  by  rarefy¬ 
ing  Bodies,  and  particularly  Air;  2dly,  by  Light; 
3dly,  by  Colour;  4thly,  by  Heat;  and  5thly,  by 
Burning. 

That  there  is  a  good  Quantity  of  Fire  even  in  the 
coldeft  Places,  and  in  the  coldeft  Bodies,  is  confirmed 
by  the  following  Experiment :  If  you  take  two  large 
Iron  Plates,  and  rub  them  brifkly  together  in  Iceland, 
which  is  only  twelve  Degrees  fhort  of  the  North  Pole, 
in  the  moft  frofty  Seafon,  and  at  Midnight,  they  will 
grow  warm,  glow,  fhine,  and  heat  to  fuch  a  Pitch,  as 
not  only  to  rarefy  the  Spirit  in  the  Thermometer,  but 
even  to  ignite,  and  at  laft  to  fufe. 

Now  the  Fire  here  found  is  either  created  de  novo,  or 
it  was  there  before,  but  nobody  will  affert  its  Creation ; 
and  accordingly,  unlefs  it  be  furnifhed  with  a  proper 
Fuel,  it  will  be  foon  diflipated  again,  but  not  annihi¬ 
lated  ;  and  of  Confequence  it  pre-exifted,  and  it  appears 
to  be  true  Fire  by  its  rarefying  the  Spirit  in  the  Ther¬ 
mometer. 

From  this,  and  many  other  Experiments,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  Fire  is  always  found  in  all  Parts  of  Space, 
and  in  all  Bodies  equally  fpread  on  the  utmoft  Top  of 
the  higheft  Mountain,  as  in  the  fubjedt  Valley,  or  in 
the  deepeft  Cavern  under  Ground,  and  in  every  Cli¬ 
mate,  and  at  every  Seafon. 

The  equable  DiftriBution  of  Fire  in  all  Places  being 
proved,  it  fhould  thence  follow,  that  there  is  the  fame 
Degree  thereof  every  where ;  which  would  really  be  fo, 
were  it  not  that  Fire  happens  by  one  Means  or  other  to 
be  more  colledted  in  one  Place  than  another. 

^  But,  notwithftanding,  the  equable  Difference,  &c.  of 
Fire  through  all  the  mundane  Space  does  not  hinder, 
but  that,  to  our  Senfes,  it  appears  very  unequal  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Places ;  and  hence  we  have  two  vulgarly  re¬ 
puted  Sources  or  Funds  of  Fire,  viz.  in  the  Sun,  and 
the  Center  of  the  Earth. 

As  for  the  firft,  we  have  the  concurrent  Opinions  of 
the  Philofophers  of  all  Ages,  but  one  excepted,  who 
held  the  Sun  to  be  cold. 

As  to  the  fecond,  the  central  Fire  ;  it  is  manifeft  that 
there  is  an  ample,  Proportion  of  Fire  under  Ground  ; 
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nd  even,  that  Fire  appears  much  more  abundant  there 
han  on  the  Surface ;  fo  that  at  leaft,  a  fubterraneous 
?ire  muft  be  granted. 

Thus  they  who  dig  Mines,  Wells,  &c.  conftantly 
>bferve,  that  while  they  are  but  a  little  below  the  Sur- 
:ace,  they  find  it  a  little  cool  •,  and  as  they  proceed 
ower,  it  proves  much  colder,  as  being  then  beyond  the 
leach  of  the  Sun’s  Heat,  infomuch  that  Water  will 
feeze  almoft  inftantaneoufly,  and  hence  is  the  Ufe  of 
floufes. 

But  a  little  lower,  about  forty  or  fifty  Feet  deep,  it 
begins  to  grow  warmer,  fo  that  no  Ice  can  bear  it ;  and 
hen  the  deeper  they  go,  ftill  the  greater  the  Heat ;  till 
it  length  it  endangers  theStopage  of  Refpiration,  and 
3Uts  out  their  Candles.  If  they  venture  yet  farther 
vith  a  lighted  Candle,  the  Place  fhall  be  immediately 
found  full  of  Flame,  as  once  happened  in  the  Coal  Pits 
n  Scotland ,  where  a  hardy  Diger,  defcending  to  an 
jnufual  Depth,  with  a  light  in  his  Hand,  the  Fumes, 
vhich  were  there  found  very  copious,  caught  Fire  there¬ 
by,  and  burnt  the  whole  Mountain  down. 

Therefore  it  feems  as  if  Nature  had  lodged  another 
Sun  in  the  Center  of  the  Earth,  to  contribute  on  its 
Part  to  the  giving  of  Motion  to  Bodies,  and  for  the' pro¬ 
moting  of  Generation,  Nutrition,  Vegetation,  Germi¬ 
nation,  &c.  of  Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Fofills. 

As  to  the  Origin  of  this  fubterraneous  Sun,  fome 
doubt  whether  it  were  formed  there  in  the  Begining,  like 
die  Sun  in  the  Firmament,  or  gradually  produced  by  a 
fecondary  Collection  of  vague  Fire  into  this  Place. 

What  makes  in  Favour  of  the  former  Opinion,  are 
Volcanos  or  burning  Mountains,  which  feem  to  have 
exifted  from  the  firft:  Ages,  for  the  Flames  of  Mount 
/Etna  are  mentioned  as  of  great  Antiquity,  and  there 
are  likewife  fuch  Mountains  found  in  the  coldeft  Regi¬ 
ons,  viz.  Nova  Zembla  and  Iceland ,  as  well  as  the  hot- 
eft,  as  Borneo ,  &c. 

It  cannot  be  reafonably  pretended,  fays  Mr.  Boyle , 
that  the  fubterraneous  Heat  proceeds  from  the  Rays  of 
the  Sun,  fince  they  heat  not  the  Earth  above  fix  or  fe- 
ven  Feet  deep,  even  in  the  Southern  Countries  ;  and  if 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Earth  were  of  its  own  Nature 
cold,  and  received  the  Heat  it  affords  only  from  the 
Sun  and  Stars,  the  deeper  Men  defcend  therein,  the 
lefs  Degree  of  Heat  and  Steams  they  would  meet  with. 

The  Sun  contributes  much  in  bringing  Fire  to  light, 
iy  Reafon  of  his  rapid  Motion  round  his  Axis ;  where¬ 
by  the  fiery  Particles,  every  where  diffufed,  are  diredl- 
sd  and  determined  in  parallel  Lines  toward  certain 
Places  where  its  Effects  become  apparent. 

And  from  thence  it  is,  that  the  Fire  is  perceived  by 
us  when  the  Sun  is  above  ;  but  that  when  he  difappears, 
his  Impulfe  or  Prefiion  being  then  taken  away,  the  Fire 
continues  difperfed  at  large  through  the  ethereal  Space. 

There  is  not,  in  Effedt,  lefs  Fire  in  our  Hemifphere 
in  the  Night  Time,  than  there  is  in  the  Day  Time*, 
only  it  wants  the  proper  Determination  to  caufe  it  to 
be  perceived. 

The  Effefts  of  elemental  Fire  may  be  increafed  divers 
Ways,  viz.  firft,  by  Attrition,  or  a  fwift  rubing  or  a- 
gitating  one  Body  againft  another.  This  is  very  mani- 
feft  in  Solids.  The  Attrition  of  a  Flint  againft  a  Steel 
produces  Sparks  of  Fire*,  and  likewife,  in  Fluids,  the 
violent  Agitation  of  Cream,  by  churning,  will  produce 
a  fenfible  Warmth,  and  feparate  it  into  Butter;  and 
this  Effedt  is  rendered  ftill  more  difcernable  by  a  Ther¬ 
mometer. 

And  the  Heat  of  animal  Bodies  is  owing  to  the  Agi¬ 
tation  and  Attrition  of  the  Parts  of  thefe  Juices  againft 
each  other,  and  the  Sides  of  the  Veffels. 

The  fecond  Manner  of  increafing  the  Effedt  of  ele¬ 
mentary  Fire  is,  by  throwing  a  Quantity  of  moift  or 
green  Vegetables,  cut  down  while  full  of  Sap,  into  a 
large  Heap,  and  preffing  them  clofe  down ;  by  which 
they  grow  warm,  hot,  fmoke,  and  break  out  into  Flame. 

A  third  Way  is  by  mixing  certain  cold  Bodies :  Thus 
Water,  and  Spirit  of  Wine,  being  firft  warmed,  grow 
much  hoter  by  being  mixed  ;  alfo  Oil  of  Cloves,  Cin¬ 
namon,  Cfc.  being  mixed  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  become 
exceeding  hot,  and  burft  forth  like  Volcanos. 
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The  like  Effects  may  be  had  from  feveral  hard  and 
dry  Bodies,  as  Sulphur  and  Steel  Filings. 

To  conclude :  On  Fire  and  the  Effects  thereof,  de¬ 
pend  all  Fluidity  of  Humours,  Juices,  £5 V.  all  Vegeta¬ 
tion,  Putrefadtion,  Fermentation,  animal  Heat,  (Pc. 

As  all  the  four  Elements,  Water,  Air,  Earth,  and 
Fire,  are  very  conducive  to  the  Work  of  Vegetation, 
and  no  one  of  them  more  than  this  of  Fire  ;  I  conclude, 
that  thefe  few  Hints,  which  I  have  colledted  from  the 
molt  approved  Authors,  concerning  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  it,  as  they  may  be  ufeful,  would  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  ingenious  and  ftudious  Pradtifers  of 
Horticulture,  which  induced  me  to  infert  them  here. 

FIR  TREE.  See  Abies. 

FISTULAR  FLOWERS  [. Flores  Fiftulares ,  of  Fi¬ 
ji  ula,  Lat.  a  Pipe,]  fuch  as  are  compounded  of  many 
long,  hollow,  fmall  Flowers,  like  Pipes. 

FLAMMULA  JOVIS.  See  Clematis. 

FLESH,  among  Botanifts,  is  all  the  Subftance  of 
any  Fruit  that  is  between  the  outer  Rind  and  the  Stone, 
or  that  Part  of  any  Root  that  is  fit  to  be  eaten. 

FLORIFEROUS  [ florifer ,  Lat.]  bearing  Flowers. 

FLORIST,  one  who  is  ponverfant  with,  or  fkilled 
in  Flowers. 

FLORULENT,  FLORULOUS  [ florentulus ,  flo- 
rulus ,  Lat.]  Flowery,  full  of  Flowers ;  alfo  Bloffoming. 

FLOS  AFRICANUS.  See  Tagetes. 

FLOS  PASSIONIS.  See  Paffiflora. 

FLOS  SOLIS.  See  Helianthus. 

FLOS  TRINITATIS.  See  Viola. 

FLOWER  :  A  Flower  is  a  natural  Produ&ion  wh ich 
precedes  the  Fruit,  which  includes  the  Grain  or  Seed. 
Though  a  Flower  is  a  Thing  fo  well  known,  yet  the 
Definition  of  this  Part  of  a  Plant  is  as  various  almoft  as 
the  Authors  who  define  it.  Jungius  defines  it  to  be  the 
more  tender  Part  of  a  Plant,  remarkable  for  its  Colour, 
or  Form,  or  both,  cohering  with  the  Fruit.  Yet  this 
Author  himfelf  confeffes,  that  this  Definition  is  too 
narrow  *,  for  fome  of  thofe  Bodies  which  he  allows  to 
be  Flowers,  are  remote  from  the  Fruit. 

Mr.  Ray  fays,  it  coheres,  for  the  moft  Part,  with  the 
Rudiments  of  the  Fruit.  Thus  the  Words  for  the  moji 
Part  are  hardly  to  be  admited  into  Definitions. 

Fournefort  defines  it  to  be  a  Part  of  a  Plant  very 
often  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  Colours ,  for  the  moft  Part 
adhering  to  the  young  Fruit ,  to  which  it  feems  to  afford 
the  firfi  Nourijhment ,  in  order  to  explicate  its  moft  tender 
Parts.  Which  Definition  is  ftill  more  deficient  than  the 
preceding,  by  this  uncertain  Mode  of  Expreffion. 

Pontedera ,  the  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Padua ,  defines 
it  to  be  a  Part  of  a  Plant  unlike  the  reft  in  Form  and  Na¬ 
ture  ;  if  the  Flower  has  a  Fv.be ,.  it  always  adheres  to  the 
Embryo ,  or  is  very  near  it,  for  whoje  Ufe  it  is  fubfervient ; 
but  if  it  wants  a  Fube,  there  is  no  Embryo  adhering. 

This  Definition  is  far  from  being  clear,  for  it'  is 
fcarce  intelligible,  and  is  liable  to  this  Objection,  that 
it  may  include  fome  Parts  of  a  Plant  which  no  Perfon 
ever  called  by  that  Name;  for  a  Root,  a  Stalk,  or  a 
Leaf,  are  Parts  of  a  Plant  unlike  the  reft  in  Form  and 
Nature,  having  no  Tube,  and  fo  do  not  adhere  to  any 
Embryo,  and  thus  by  Pontedera’%  Definition  are  Flowers. 

Monf.  Juffieu,  the  Paris  Profeffor,  feems  not  to  have 
fucceeded  much  better  in  this  Affair  :  he  fays,  Fhat  is 
properly  called  a  Flower,  which  is  compofed  of  Chives,  and 
a  Piftillum,  and  is  of  life  in  Generation.  But  this  is  too 
defe&ive  ;  for  that  there  are  many  Plants  in  which  the 
Piftillum  or  Style  is  found  a  confiderable  Diftance  from 
the  Chives  ;  there  are  many  Flowers  that  have  no  Piftil- 
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Urn,  whether  that  Word  be  taken  to  figttify  the  Em¬ 
bryo  of  the  Fruit,  or  its  Appendix,  and  many  which 
have  no  Chives. 

But  the  late  Monfieur  Vaillant  feems  to  be  happier,  in 
forming  a  clearer  Idea  of  this  Part  of  a  Plant.  We  find 
in  the  Lefture  he  read  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris , 
that  the  Flowers,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  ought  to  be  reckoned 
the  Organs  which  conftitute  the  different  Sexes  in 
Plants  feeing  they  are  fometimes  found  without  any 
Covering,  and  that  the  Coats  or  Petals,  which  imme¬ 
diately  encompafs  them,  are  defigned  only  to  cover  and 
defend  them  :  But  (fays  he)  as  thefe  Coats  are  the  m oft 
confpicuous  and  moft  beautiful  Part  of  the  Compolition, 
which  is  called  by  the  Name  of  Flower  ;  to  thefe  Coats 
therefore  I  give  'the  Name  of  Flower ,  of  whatfoever 
Structure  or  Colour  they  be  ;  whether  they  encompafs 
the  Organs  of  both  Sexes  together,  or  contain  only  one 
of  them,  or  only  fome  Part  depending  on  one  of  them, 
provided  always  that  they  be  not  of  the  fame  Figure  of 
the  Leaves  of  the  Plant. 

But,  in  my  Opinion,  Dr.  Martyn  has  been  happier, 
in  his  Definition  of  a  Flower,  than  all  thofe  above-men¬ 
tioned  :  He  defines  a  Flower  to  be  the  Organs  of  Ge¬ 
neration  of  both  Sexes  adhering  to  a  common  Placenta,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  common  Coverings  ;  or  of  either  Sex 
leparately,  with  its  proper  Coverings,  if  it  have  any. 

The  Parts  of  a  Flower  are,  i.  The  Germen  or  Ovary  ; 
which  is  the  Rudiment  of  the  Fruit,  and  fo  is  properly 
the  female  Organ  of  Generation. 
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2.  The  Style,  which  is  a  Body  accompanying  .... 
Ovary,  either  arifingfrom  the  Top  of  it,  or  Handing  a: 
an  Axis  in  the  Middle,  with  the  Embryos  of  the  Seed; 
round  it. 

3.  The  Summits,  or  Apices,  which  are  thofe  Bodies 
that  contain  the  prolifick  Powder,  analogous  to  th( 
male  Sperm  in  Animals ;  and  generally  hang  upon  Ben¬ 
der  Threads,  which  are  called  the  Chives  or  Stamina. 

The  Petals  are  thofe  tender  fine  coloured  Leaves, 
which  are  generally  the  moft  confpicuous  Parts  of  t 
Flower. 

The  Empalement,  or  Calyx,  is  thofe  tender  Leave; 
which  cover  the  other  Parts  of  a  Flower. 

Flowers,  according  to  the  Number  of  their  Petals 
are  called  Monopetalous,  Dipetalous,  Tripetalous,  Te- 
trapetalous,  (Pc. 

The  Strudlure  of  Flowers  is  indeed  very  various 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Grew ,  the  Generality  have  thefi 
three  Parts  in  common,  viz.  the  Empalement ,  the  Fo¬ 
liation,  and  the  Attire. 

Mr.  Ray  reckons,  that  every  perfect  Flower  has  th< 
Petals ,  Stamina ,  Apices ,  and  Stylus  or  Piftil ;  and  fuch  a; 
want  any  of  thefe  Parts,  he  accounts  imperfedt  Flowers 

In  moft  Plants  there  is  a  Perianthium ,  Calyx,  or  Flow¬ 
er  Cup  ;  which  is  of  a  ftronger  Confiftence  than  thi 
Flower  itfelf,  and  defigned  to  ftrengthen  or  preferve  it. 

Flowers  are  diftinguifhed  into  Male,  Female,  or  Her¬ 
maphrodite. 

I  he  male  Flowers  are  thofe  in  which  are  the  Stamina 
but  have  no  Germen  or  Style,  the  fame  which  Botanift 
call  ftamineous  Flowers-,  thefe  have  no  Fruit. 

The  female  Flowers,  are  fuch  as  contain  the  Germei 
and  Style,  or  Piftil,  which  is  fucceeded  with  Fruit,  ant 
are  called  fruitful,  or  kniting  Flowers. 

1  he  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  fuch  in  which  the  tw< 
Sexes  are  contained,  i.  e.  the  male  and  female  Parts  an 
found  in  the  fame  Flower,  which  are  the  moft  genera 
Kind  ;  fuch  are  the  Daffodil,  Lilly,  Tulip,  Althtea 
Geranium,  Rofemary,  Sage,  Thyme. 

1  he  Structure  of  Parts  is  much  the  fame  in  thof 
v- reie  the  Sexes  are  divided;  the  Difference  betweei 
t  icm  confifting  in  this,  that  the  Stamina  and  Summit 
or  pices ,  i.  e.  the  male  Parts,  in  thefe  are  feparat 
from  the  Styles  or  Piftils ;  being  fometimes  on  the  fam 
1  lants,  and  fometimes  on  different  ones. 

Among  the  Plants  which  bear  both  male  and  femal 
uarts,  but  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other,  are  reckons 

0ak^UBe^cher^lelOn,  Turky  WheaC>  Walnut 
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Having  occafion  to  mention  Fluids  and  Fluidity,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Properties  of  the  Elements  Air,  Water 
Fire,  (Pc.  I  thought  neceffary,  in  this  Place,  to  give  the 
following  Account  of  that  Property,  which  I  have  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  moft  approved  Authors. 

A  Fluid,  or  fluid  Body,  is  by  fome,  defined  to  E5  a 
Body,  whofe  Particles  are  but  weakly  connected,  their 
mutual  Cohefion  being,  in  a  great  Meafure,  prevented 
from  fome  external  Caufe  :  In  which  Senfe,  a  F’luid 
Hands  oppoled  to  a  Solid  -,  and  is,  by  the  excellent  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton ,  defined  to  be  one  whofe  Parts  eafily  ojVe 
Place,  or  move  out  of  the  Way,  on  any  Force  impelled 
upon  them,  and  by  that  Means  do  fo  eafily  move  one 
over  another.  Which  Definition  is  much  better  than 
that  of  Defcartes,  That  a  Fluid  is  a  Body  whofe  Parts 
are  in  continual  Motion,  becaufe  it  is  neither  apparent  | 
that  the  Parts  of  all  Fluids  are  io,  nor  that  the  Parts  of  ] 
fome  folid  Bodies  are  not  fo. 

Fluidity  is  the  State  or  AffeClion  of  Bodies,  which 
denominates  or  renders  them  fluid,  and  Hands  in  direct,  jj 
Oppofition  to  Firmnefs  and  Solidity. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  Liquidity  and  Humidity,  in 
that  the  Idea  of  Fluidity  is  abfolute,  and  the  Property 
contained  within  the  Thing  itfelf ;  whereas  that  of  Hu¬ 
midity  is  relative,  and  implies  weting,  or  adhering,  i.  e. 
fomething  that  gives  us  the  Senfation  of  Wetnefs  or 
Moifture,  and  wmuld  have  no  Exiftence,  but  for  our 
Senfes. 

Thus  melted  Metals,  Air,  JEther,  and  even  Smoke, 
and  Flame  itfelf,  are  fluid  Bodies,  and  not  liquid  ones ; 
the  Parts  of  them  being  actually  dry,  and  not  leaving 
any  Senfe  of  Moifture. 

Fluidity  feems  to  confift  in  this,  That  the  Parts  of 
any  Bodies,  being  fine  and  fimall,  are  fo  difpoled  by 
Motion  and  Figure,  as  that  they  can  eafily  Hide  over 
one  another’s  Surfaces  all  manner  of  Ways.  Mr.  Boyle 
alfo  obferves,  That  it  is  requifite  they  fhould  be  vari- 
oufly  and  feparately  agitated  to  and  fro,  and  that  they 
fhould  touch  one  another  but  in  fome  Parts  only  of 
their  Surfaces.  And  the  fame  Gentleman  fays,  in  his 
Hifiory  of  Fluidity,  That  the  Conditions  requifite  to  con¬ 
ftitute  a  fluid  Body,  are  chiefly  the  three  following  : 

1  ft,  The  Minutenefs  or  Smallnefs  of  its  Parts  :  Thus 
we  fee  the  Fire,  by  dividing  Metals  into  Parts  very  fine 
and  fmall,  will  melt  them,  and  make  them  fluid ;  and 
after  the  fame  Manner  do  acid  Menftruums  diflolve 
them,  fufpend  their  Liquor,  and  render  them  fluid; 
and  that  Fire  turns  the  hard  Body  of  common  Salt  al- 
moft  wholly  into  a  Liquor  by  Diftillation  :  Though  it 
is  not  improbable,  but  that  the  Shape  and  Figure  of 
thefe  fmall  Parts,  may  conduce  much  towards  produ¬ 
cing  this  Quality  of  Fluidity;  for  it  is  found  in  the 
Diftillation  of  Olive  Oil  (which  is  a  Fluid  made  only 
by  Preffure,)  that  moft  of  the  Oil  will,  by  the  ACtion 
of  the  Parts  of  the  F’ire  (if  it  be  done  in  a  Retort,)  be 
turned  into  a  Kind  of  confident  Subftance  like  Butter. 

Likewife  Mercury,  whofe  Parts  are,  without  doubt, 
much  groffer  than  thofe  of  Oil  and  Water,  is  yet  more 
fluid  than  either  of  them. 

2tlly,  It  feems  requifite  to  Fluidity,  that  there  be 
Store  of  Vacuities,  or  vacant  Spaces,  interfperfed  be¬ 
tween  the  Corpufcles  of  the  fluid  Body  ;  for  elfe  there 
will  not  be  Room  for  each  Particle  to  continue  its  Mo- 
tion  and  Agitation  on  the  Surfaces  of  the  neighbouring 
ones.  For, 

3<dly,  The  chief  Condition  requifite  to  conftitute  a 
fluid  Body  is,  that  its  Particles  be  agitated  varioufly  and  . 
apart,  either  by  their  own  proper  Motion,  or  by  fome-  I 
thing  of  Subftance,  that  tumbles  them  up  and  down 
by  its  Pafiage  through  them. 

That  this  Qualification  is  chiefly  requifite  to  Fluidity, 
you  may  gather  from  that  common  Experiment  oi  put- 
ing  a  little  dry  Powder  of  Alabafter,  or  Plafter  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  finely  fitted,  in  a  flat  bottomed  Veil'd  over  the 
Fire;  for  in  a  little  Time  it  will  boil  like  Water,  and 
imitate  all  the  Motions  of  a  boiling  Liquor ;  it  will 
tumble  varioufly  over  in  great  Waves  like  that ;  it  will 
bear  Hiring  with  a  Stick  or  Ladle  without  refilling,  as 
it  will  do  when  cold  ;  nay,  if  it  be  Hired  ftrongly  near  • 
the  Side  of  the  Veffel,  its  Waves  will  apparently  dalh 
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,p  ao-amfb  the  Sides ;  yet  if  any  of  it  be  fpeediiy  taken 
,ut,°and  laid  on  a  Piece  of  Paper,  you  will  fee  nothing 
>ut  a  dry  Powder. 

So  that  it  is  evident  from  hence,  that  there  is  a  real 
Difference  between  a  fluid  Body  and  a  weting  Liquor  •, 
or  not  only  this  boiling  Powder  and  melted  Metals, 
)ut  the  Air  and  /Ether,  and  even  Flame  itfelf,  are  pro¬ 
perly  fluid  Bodies,  though  not  moift  Liquors, 

This  ingenious  Gentleman  found  alfo,  that  by  blow- 
ng  the  Smoke  of  Rofemary  into  a  Glai's  Pipe,  and  then 
loading  the  Pipe  (when  filled)  upright,  the  Surface  of 
he  Smoke  would  accommodate  itfelf  to  a  level  Situa- 
ion-,  and  which  Way  foever  the  Tube  was  inclined, 
he  Superficies  of  the  Smoke  would  be  parallel  to  the 
Torizon  ;  and  when  the  Glafs  was  much  inclined,  would 
•un  along  it  like  Water. 

From  whence  he  infers,  that,  in  order  to  the  render- 
no-  a  Body  fluid,  there  is  no  need  that  its  Parts  Ihould 
pe^ciofely  condenfed,  as  thofe  of  Water  are. 

And  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  Micrograph,  p.  12.  prefents  us 
with  a  very  pretty  Experiment  or  two  to  prove  this  Ac¬ 
count  of  Fluidity,  viz.  That  a  Dilh  of  Sand  being  fet 
on  a  Drum  Head,  brifkly  beaten  by  the  Sticks,  or  on 
the  upper  Stone  of  a  Mill,  turning  fwiftly  round  on  the 
(empty)  lower  one,  it  in  all  RefpeCts  emulates  the  Pro¬ 
perties  of  a  fluid  Body  ;  for  a  heavy  Body  will  imme¬ 
diately  fink  in  it  to  the  Bottom,  and  a  light  one  emerge 
to  the  Top  •,  each  Grain  of  Sand  hath  a  conftant  vi¬ 
brating,  dancing  Motion  ;  and  if  a  Hole  be  made  in  the 
Side  of  the  Difh,  the  Sand  will  fpin  out  like  Water. 

The  Corpufcular  Philofophy,  before  it  was  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  did  not  go  to  the 
Bottom  of  this  Matter  ;  for  it  gave  no  Account  of  the 
Caufe  of  the  chief  Condition  requifite  to  conftitute  a 
fluid  Body,  viz.  the  various  Motions  and  Agitations  of  its 
Particles:  But  this  may,  in  a  great  Meafure,  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  if  it  be  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  primary 
Laws  of  Nature,  That  as  all  Particles  of  Matter  attraCt 
one  another  when  they  come  within  a  certain  Diftance, 
fo  likewife  they  fly  away  from,  and  avoid  one  another, 
at  all  greater  Diftances  from  one  another. 

For  then,  though  their  common  Gravity  may  keep 
them  together  in  a  Mafs  (it  may  fometimes  be),  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Preflure  of  other  Bodies  upon  them  ;  yet 
their  continual  Endeavour  to  avoid  one  another  fingly, 
and  the  adventitious  Impulfes  of  Light,  Heat,  or  other 
external  Caufes,  may  make  the  Particles  of  Fluids  con¬ 
tinually  move  round  about  one  another,  and  fo  produce 
this  Quality. 

It  is  indeed  a  Difficulty  not  eafily  got  over,  to  account 
for  the  Particles  of  Fluids  always  keeping  at  luch  a  Di- 
flance  from  one  another,  as  not  to  come  within  the 
Sphere  of  one  another’s  Attraction. 

The  Fabrick  and  Conftitution  of  that  fluid  Body, 
Water,  is  amazing  ;  that  a  Body  fo  very  rare,  and 
which  has  a  vaft  Over-proportion  of  Pores,  or  inter- 
fperfed  Vacuity,  to  folid  Matter,  Ihould  yet  be  perfect¬ 
ly  incompreflible  by  the  greateft  Force ;  and  yet  this 
Fluid  is  eafily  reducible  into  that  firm,  tranfparent,  tri¬ 
able  Body  which  we  call  Ice,  by  being  only  expofed  to 
a  certain  Degree  of  Cold. 

One  would  think,  that  though  the  Particles  of  Wa¬ 
ter  cannot  come  near  enough  to  attract  each  other,  yet 
the  intervening  frigorifick  Matter  doth,  by  being  ming¬ 
led  per  minima ,  ftrongly  attraCt  them,  and  is  itfelf  like¬ 
wife  ftrongly  attracted  by  them,  and  fo  wedges  or  fixes 
all  the  Mafs  into  a  firm  Body  •,  which  folid  Body  lofes 
its  Solidity  again,  when  by  Pleat  the  Vinculum  is  folved, 
and  thefe  frigorifick  Particles  are  disjoined  from  thofe 
of  the  Water,  and  are  forced  to  fly  out  of  it  •,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  juft  thus  may  the  Fumes  of  Lead  fix  Quickfilver. 

When  a  firm  folid  Body,  fuch  as  a  Metal,  is  by  Heat 
reduced  into  a  Fluid,  doth  not  the  Fire  disjoin  and  fe- 
parate  its  conftituent  Particles,  which  mutual  Attraction 
caufed  to  cohere  before,  and  keep  them  at  fuch  a  Diftance 
from  each  other,  as  that  they  are  without  the  Sphere  of 
one  another’s  Attraction  as  long  as  that  violent  Motion 
lafts  ?  And  don’t  they,  when  that  is  over,  and  the 
Heat  is  flown  out,  come  nearer  to,  attract  one  another, 
and  coalefce  again  ? 
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As  therefore  the  Caufe  of  Cohefton  of  the  Parts  of  fo¬ 
lid  Bodies  appears  to  be  their  mutual  Attraction,  fo  the 
chief  Caufe  ol  Fluidity  feems  to  be  a  contrary  Motion 
imprefled  on  the  Particles  of  Fluids,  by  which  they 
avoid  and  fly  one  another,  as  foOn  as  they  come  at,  and 
as  long  as  they  keep  at,  fuch  a  Diftance  from  each 
other. 

It  is  obferved  alfo  in  Fluids,  that  the  Direction  of 
their  Preflure  againft  the  Veflels  which  contain  them, 
is  in  Lines  perpendicular  to  the  Sides  of  fuch  Veflels ; 
which  Property  being  the  neceflary  Refult  of  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  any  Fluid’s  being  fpherical,  it  fhews  that  the 
Parts  of  all  Fluids  are  fo,  or  of  a  Figure  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  thereto. 

Dr.  Clark e  fays.  That  if  the  Parts  of  a  Body  do  not 
touch  each  other,  or  eafily  Aide  over  one  another,  and 
are  of  fuch  a  Magnitude  as  that  they  may  be  eafily  agi¬ 
tated  by  Heat,  and  the  Heat  be  fufficiently  great  to  agi¬ 
tate  them  j  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  lefs  than  fuf- 
fices  to  prevent  Water  from  freezing;  or  even  though 
the  Parts  be  not  actually  moved,  yet  if  they  be  fmall, 
fmooth,  flippery,  and  of  fuch  a  Figure  and  Magnitude 
as  difpofes  them  to  move  and  give  Way,  that  Body  is 
fluid. 

And  yet  the  Particles  of  fuch  fluid  Bodies  do,  in  fome 
Meafure,  cohere  ;  as  is  evident  hence,  that  Mercury, 
when  well  purged  of  Air,  will  be  fuftained  in  the  Baro¬ 
meter  to  the  Height  of  fixty  or  feventy  Inches ;  that 
Water  will  afeend  in  capillary  Tubes,  even  in  vacuo  ; 
and  that  the  Drops  of  Liquors  in  vacuo  run  into  a  fphe¬ 
rical  Form,  as  adhering  by  fome  mutual  Cohefton, Tike 
that  between  polifhed  Marble  Planes. 

To  this  may  be  added,  That  thefe  faid  Bodies,  if 
they  confift  of  Particles  which  are  eafily  entangled  with 
each  other,  as  Oil ;  or  if  they  be  capable  of  being  ftiff- 
enedby  Cold,  and  joined  by  the  Interpofition  of  certain 
Cunei  or  Wedges,  as  Water,  they  are  eafily  rendered 
hard  ;  but  if  their  Particles  are  fuch  as  can  neither  be 
entangled,  as  Air,  nor  ftiftened  by  Cold,  as  Quickfil¬ 
ver,  then  they  never  grow  hard  and  fixed. 

In  fhort,  the  Cartejians  define  a  Fluid  to  be  a  Body, 
the  Parts  of  which  are  in  continual  inteftine  Motion  ; 
and  Dr.  Hook ,  Mr.  Boyle ,  and  Dr.  Boerhaave ,  though 
they  differ  in  Opinion  widely  from  Cartefianifm ,  fub— 
feribe  to  the  Definition,  and  alledge  Arguments  to 
prove,  th&t  the  Parts  of  Fluids  are  in  continual  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  even  that  it  is  this  Motion  which  conftitutes 
Fluidity ;  and  the  latter  of  them  aferibes  this,  and  all 
Motion,  to  Fire.  See  Fire. 

Fluids  then  are  either  natural,  as  Water  and  Mercury, 
or  animal,  as  Blood ,  Milk ,  Bile ,  Lympha ,  Urine ,  &c.  or 
factitious,  as  Wines ,  Spirits ,  Oils ,  &c. 

FOENICULUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  31  x.  Fab.  164.. 
Anethum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  32 6.  Fennel;  in  French , 
Fenouil. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  an  umbellate d  Flower  ;  the  great  Umbel  is  com - 
pofed  of  many  f mailer,  which  have  no  Involucrum ;  the 
Umbel  is  uniform  ;  the  Flowers  have  five  incurved  Petals , 
and  five  Stamina  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits :  The 
Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  two  fmall 
Styles ,  crowned  by  roundijh  Stigmas.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  an  oblong  Fruit ,  deeply  channeled ,  dividing 
into  two  Parts ,  each  containing  a  fingle  Seed ,  flat  on  one 
Side ,  but  convex  and  channeled  on  the  other . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  SeCtion 
of  TourneforTs  feventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  umbellated  Flowers  difpofed  circularly ,  whofe  Empale - 
ment  turns  to  two  narrow ,  oblong ,  thick  Seeds.  Dr.-  Lin¬ 
naeus  has  joined  this  Genus  to  Anethum ,  which  is  placed 
in  the  fecond  SeCtion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  with  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles-.  But' as 
the  Seeds  of  Fennel  are  oblong,  thick,  and  channeled, 
and  thofe  of  Dill  flat  and  bordered,  it  is  much  better 
to  keep  them  feparate,  than  to  join  them  in  the  fame 
Genus. 

T'he  Species  are, 

1.  Foeniculum  foliis  decompofitis,  foliolis  brevioribus 
multifidis ,  femine  breviore.  Fennel  with  decompounded 
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Leaves,  whole  fmall  Leaves  are  (horter  and  end  •  in 
many  Points,  and  a  (horter  Seed.  This  is  the  Foenicu¬ 
lum  vulgare  Germanicum .  C.  B.  P.  147.  Common  Fennel. 

2.  Fo e n  1  culum  foliis  decompoftis,  foliolis  longioribus , 
femine  longiori.  Fennel  with  decompounded  Leaves, 
whole  fmall  Leaves  are  very  long,  and  a  longer  Seed. 
This  is  the  Foenkulum  dulce ,  majore  &  albo  femine.  J.  B. 
3.  p.  2,4.  Sweet  Fennel  having  a  larger  white  Seed. 

3.  Foeniculum  humilius ,  radice  caulefcente  carnofo , 
feminibus  recurvis ,  radice  annua.  Dwarf  Fennel  with  a 
fielhy  Stalk,  recurved  Seeds,  and  an  annual  Root. 
This  is  the  Foeniculum  dulce  Azoricum.  Pluk.  Aim.  Sweet 
Azorian  Fennel,  called  Finochio. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Fennel  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Gardens,  and  has  fown  itfelf  in  many 
Places,  where  it  has  been  introduced  in  fuch  Plenty,  as 
to  appear  as  if  it  were  a  Native  in  England ;  but  it  is  no 
where  found  at  a  great  Diftance  from  Gardens,  fo  has 
been  undoubtedly  brought  into  England.  There  are  two 
Varieties  of  this,  one  with  light  green  Leaves,  and  the 
other  with  very  dark  Leaves,  but  thefe  I  believe  are  only 
Varieties  which  arife  from  the  fame  Seeds ;  but  this  is 
very  difficult  to  afeertain,  for  unlefs  tine  Seeds  were 
fown  feparately  in  forne  Place  where  neither  of  thefe 
Plants  have  been  growing  before,  it  cannot  be  done ; 
for  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  which  have  fcattered,  will 
remain  in  the  Ground  fome  Years,  and  when  expofed 
near  the  Surface  will  grow  ;  fo  that  the  Plants  become 
troublefome  Weeds,  where-ever  their  Seeds  have  been 
fuffered  to  fcatter ;  fo  they  frequently  come  up  where 
other  Seeds  are  fown,  and  thereby  the  two  Sorts  may 
accidentally  mix. 

The  common  Fennel  is  fo  well  known,  as  to  need 
no  Defcription.  This  hath  a  ftrong  flefhy  Root  which 
penetrates  deep  into  the  Ground,  and  will  continue  fe- 
veral  Years.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn.  The  beft  Time  to  fow  the  Seeds,  is  foon 
after  they  are  ripe ;  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  the 
Spring,  and  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are 
too  clofe  ;  it  will  grow  in  any  Soil  or  Situation.  The 
Leaves,  Seeds,  and  Roots  of  this,  are  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine  ;  the  Root  is  one  of  the  five  opening  Roots,  and 
the  Seed  one  of  the  greater  carminative  Seeds.  There 
is  a  Ample  Water  made  from  the  Leaves,  and  a  diftilled 
Oil  from  the  Seed. 

The  fweet  Fennel  has  been  by  many  fuppofed  only  a 
Variety  of  the  common  Sort,  but  I  have  cultivated.it 
in  the  fame  Ground  with  that,  where  it  has  always  re¬ 
tained  its  Dirrerences.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  very 
long  and  (lender,  growing  more  fparfedly,  and  do  not 
end  in  fo  many  Points  as  thofe  of  the  common  Sort; 
the  Stalks  ao  not  rife  fo  high,  and  the  Seeds  are  longer, 
narrower,  and  of  a  lighter  Colour.  Thefe  Seeds  are 
generally  imported  from  Germany  or  Italy ,  and  are  by 
fome  prefered  to  thofe  of  the  common  Sort  for  Ufe, 
being  much  fweeter. 

Tins  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
former  Sort,  being  very  hardy,  but  the  Roots  are  not 
or  fo  long  Duration. 

The  third  Oort  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  the  Azorian  If  ends  ;  it  has  been  long  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Italy  as  a  Sallad  Herb,  under  the  Title  of 
Finochio  ;  and  there  are  fome  few  Gardens  in  England 
where  it  is  now  cultivated,  but  in  fmall  Quantities  for 
there  are  not  many  Englijh  Palates  which  reliffi  it,’  nor 
is  it  eafy  to  be  furnifhed  with  good  Seeds ;  thofe  which 
are  annually  brought  from  Italy,  feldom  prove  o-00d 
and  it  is  difficult  to  fave  it  in  England,  becaufe  the  Win¬ 
ter  frequently  kills  thofe  Plants  which  are  left  for  Seeds  • 
and  when  any  good  Plants  of  the  early  Sowing  are  left 
foi  Seeds,  they  do  not  ripen,  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves 
very  favourable.  r 


This  Sort  hath  very  (hort  Stalks,  which  fwell  juft 
above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  to  four  or  five  Inches 
in  Breadth,  and  almoft  two  thick,  being  flelhy  and  ten- 

der,:  3J,is  If. the  Part  which  5s  eaten  when  blanched, 
with  Oil,  Vinegar,  and  Pepper,  as  a  cold  Sallad. 

v\  hen  thefe  Plants  are  permuted  to  run  for  Seeds,  the 
talks  do  not  rife  more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high 
5  ’ 


having  a  large  fpreading  Umbel  (landing  on  the  To 
The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  of 
bright  yellow  Colour ;  they  have  a  very  ftrong  Sme 
like  Anifeed,  and  are  very  fweet  to  the  Tafte. 

The  Manner  of  cultivating  this  Plant  is  as  follows 
Your  firft  Care  muft  be  to  procure  fome  good  Seec 
from  fome  Perfon  who  has  been  careful  in  the  Choice  ( 
the  Plants,  otherwife  there  will  be  little  Hope  of  ha\ 
ing  it  good  ;  for  the  Plants  will  run  up  to  Seeds  befoi 
they  fwell  to  any  Size,  fo  will  not  be  fit  for  Ufe  :  The 
make  Choice  of  a  good  Spot  of  light  rich  Earth,  nc 
dry  nor  very  wet,  for  in  either  Extreme  this  Plant  wi 
not  thrive.  The  firft  Crop  may  be  fown  about  a  Fort 
night  in  March ,  which,  if  it  fucceeds,  will  be  fit  for  Ul 
in  July  *,  and  fo  by  fowing  at  feveral  Times,  there  ma 
be  a  Supply  for  the  Table  till  the  Froft  puts  a  Sto 
to  it.  After  having  well  dug  and  leveled  the  Groumi 
fmooth,  you  lhould  make  a  (hallow  Rill  by  a  Line,  int* 
which  you  muft  fcatter  your  Seeds  pretty  thin  ;  for  i 
your  Plants  are  fix  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  it  wii 
be  full  near  enough ;  but  however,  you  muft  expec 
fome  of  your  Seeds  to  fail ;  and  therefore  you  (liouh 
fcatter  them  about  two  Inches  Diftance,  then  cover  th< 
Seeds  about  half  an  Inch  thick  with  Earth,  layino-  i 
fmooth  :  Thefe  Rills  (hould  be  made  eighteen  Inched 
afunder,  or  more,  that  there  may  be  Room  to  cleat' 
the  Ground,  as  alfo  to  earth  up  the  Plants  when  they 
are  full  grown.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  which  wil 
be  in  about  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  after  fowing,  yoi 
muft  with  a  fmall  Hoe  cut  up  all  the  Weeds  betweer 
them,  and  where  the  Plants  are  too  clofe,  they  fhoulc’ 
be  cut  out  to  about  four  Inches  Diftance ;  and  as  they 
advance,  and  the  Weeds  fpring  again,  they  (hould. 
from  Time  to  Time,  be  hoed  ;  and  at  the  laft  Time  oi 
thiningthem,  they  (hould  be  left  feven  or  eight  Inches: 
afunder  at  lead.  If  your' Kind  be  good,  the  Stems  0/ 
the  Plants  will  increafe  to  a  confiderable  Bulk  juft  above 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  which  Part  (hould  be  earth¬ 
ed  up  in  the  Manner  of  Celery,  to  blanch,  about  a 
Fortnight  before  it  is  ufed,  and  this  will  caufe  it  to  be 
very  tender  and  crifp. 

Your  fecond  Crop  fhould  be  fown  about  three  Weeks, 
after  the  firft,  and  fo  continue  fowing  every  three  Weeks 
or  a  Month  till  the  End  of  July ,  after  which  Time  it 
will  be  too  late  for  the  Plants  to  come  to  any  Perfection. 
But  you  fhould  obferve  to  fow  in  April,  May ,  and  June, 
on  a  moifter  Soil  than  that  which  you  fowed  the  firft 
on;  as  alfo  what  you  fow  in  the  latter  Part  o f  July,] 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  drier  Soil,  and  in  a  warmer  Situa¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe  this  Crop  will  not  be  fit  for  Ufe  till  late 
in  Autumn,  and  therefore  will  be  fubject  to  Injuries 
from  too  much  wet  or  cold  Weather,  if  on  a  moift  Soil. 
But  as  the  Ground  is  very  often  extreme  dry  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  Seeds  more  apt  to  mifearry  and  not  come 
up,  you  fhould  therefore  obferve  to  water  and  (hade  the 
Beds  where  this  Seed  is  fown  at  that  Seafon,  until  the 
Plants  come  up.  And  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry, 
the  Plants  muft  be  duly  watered,  otherwife  they  will 
run  up  to  Seed  before  they  are  of  any  Size  ;  therefore 
there  (hould  be  a  Channel  made  where  every  Row  of 
Plants  grow,  to  detain  the  Water  which  is  poured  on 
them,  to  prevent  its  runing  off.  In  the  Autumn,  if 
there  fhould  happen  (harp  Frofts,  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  cover  the  Plants  with  fome  Peas  Haulm,  or  other 
light  Covering,  to  prevent  their  being  pinched,  by 
which  Method  they  may  be  continued  for  Ufe  till  the 
Middle  of  Winter. 

A  fmall  Bed  of  this  Plant  will  be  fufficient  at  each 
Sowing  for  a  middling  Family  ;  and  for  a  large  Family, 
a  Bed  of  about  twenty  Feet  long,  and  four  Feet  broad, 
will  be  full  enough  at  a  Time. 

FOENUM  BURGUNDIACUM.  S^MedicaSa- 

tiva. 

FOENUM  GRfECUM.  See  Trigonella. 

FOOT  STALKS,  are  thofe  fmall  Stalks  which  im¬ 
mediately  fuftain  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  or  Fruit. 
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FOUNTAINS  are  Sources  or  Springs  of  living  Wa- 
r,  arifing  out  of  the  Ground.  As  to  the  Original  of 
em,  fee  under  the  Article  Springs. 

Of  artificial  Fountains  there  are  a  great  Variety,  the 
[echanifm  of  which  not  being  to  my  Purpofe,  I  will 
)t  dwell  upon  it;  though  I  may  affert;  that  they  are 
)t  only  great  Ornaments  to  a  fine  Garden,  but  alfo  of 
•eat  Ufe.  But  they  ought  not  to  be  placed  too  near 
e  Houfe,  by  Reafon  of  the  Vapours  that  arife  from 
e  Water,  which  may  be  apt  to  ftrike  a  Damp  to 
ie  Wall,  and  fpoil  the  Paintings,  &c.  and  the  Sum- 
,er  Vapours  may  caufe  a  Malignity  in  the  Air,  and  fo 
;  prejudicial  to  the  Health  of  the  Family  ;  and  like- 
ife  the  Noife  may  be  incommodious  in  the  Night. 
Fountains  in  a  Garden  fhould  be  fo  diftributed,  that 
iey  may  be  feen  almoft  all  at  one  Time,  and  that  the 
fater  Spouts  may  range  all  in  a  Line  one  with  ano- 
icr,  which  is  the  Beauty  of  them,  for  this  occafions 
i  agreeable  Confufion  to  the  Eye,  making  them  ap- 
sar  to  be  more  in  Number  than  really  they  are.  See 
et  d'Eau ,  Springs ,  Vapours *  IVater ,  &c. 

FRAGARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  558.  Lourn.  Inft. 

1.  H.  295.  Lab.  152.  [is  fo  called  for  its  fragrant  aro- 
Utick' Scent.]  Strawberries;  in  French,  Lr after. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is 
it  into  ten  Parts  at  the  Lop.  Lhe  Flower  hath  five 
oundifh  Petals ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  and 
mead  open.  It  hath  twenty  Stamina ,  which  are  inferted 
1  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  Moon-fhaped  Summits, 
t  hath  a  great  Number  of  Germen  collected  into  a  Head , 
uh  having  a  fingle  Style ,  inferted  in  the  Side  of  the  Ger- 
ten ,  crowned  by  fingle  Stigmas  ;  this  Head  afterward  he¬ 
mes  a  large ,  foft ,  pulpy  Fruit ,  which ,  if  left ,  falls  away , 
•aving  many  fmall  angular  Seeds  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Section 
f  Linnaus* s  twelfth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
•jhofe  Flowers  have  twenty  Stamina ,  and  many  Styles, 
"ournefort  places  it  in  the  feventh  Seftion  of  his  fixth 
llafs,  which  contains  the  Plants  with  a  Rofe  Flower , 
'ihofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with  many  Seeds ,  collected 
ito  a  Head. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Fragaria  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  calycibus  brevibus, 
'ruCiu  parvo.  Strawberry  with  oval  lawed  Leaves,  fhort 
impalements,  and  a  fmall  Fruit.  This  is  the  Fragaria  vul- 
aris.C.B.P.  22 6.  The  common,  or  Wood  Strawberry. 

2.  Fragaria  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  ferratis ,  inf  erne 
ncanis,  calycibus  longioribus ,  fruCtu  fubrotundo.  Strawber- 
y  with  oblong,  oval,  fawed  Leaves,  hoary  on  their  un- 
ler  Side,  longer  Empalements,  and  a  roundifh  Fruit. 
This  is  the  Fragaria  Virginiana  f ruCiu  Coccineo.  Hijl.  Ox. 
>.  186.  Virginia  Strawberry  with  a  Scarlet  Fruit,  com- 
nonly  called  the  Scarlet  Strawberry. 

3.  Fragaria  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  rugofis ,  fruCtu 
rvato.  Strawberry  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  rough 
Leaves,  and  an  oval  Fruit.  This  is  the  Fragaria  f ruCiu 
)arvi  prnni  magnitudine.  C.  B.  P.  327.  Strawberry  with 
Amt  as  large  as  a  fmall  Plum,  commonly  called  Haut¬ 
boy  Strawberry. 

4.  Fragaria  foliis  ovatis  carnofis  hirfutis ,  fruCtu 
\naximo.  Strawberry  with  oval,  flefhy,  hairy  Leaves,  and 
a  large  Fruit.  This  is  the  Fragaria  Chiloenfis ,  fruCtu 
maximo  foliis  carnofis  hirfutis.  Hort.  Elth.  145.  Lab.  120. 
Strawberry  of  Chili  with  a  large  Fruit,  and  hairy  flefhy 
Leaves,  called  Frutilla ,  in  America. 

There  are  feveral  other  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  which 
are  now  cultivated  in  England ;  but  I  have  not  feen  any 
other  which  can  be  called  a  diftinft  Species,  than  are 
here  enumerated,  and  thefe,  I  think,  may  be  allowed  to 
be  fo,  for  they  never  alter  from  one  to  the  other,  by 
any  Cultivation,  though  the  Fruit  is  frequently  im¬ 
proved,  fo  as  to  be  of  a  larger  Size  thereby  ;  therefore 
thofe  who  have  fuppofed  them  but  one  Species,  have 
greatly  erred  in  fo  doing  ;  I  fhall  therefore  mention  the 
feveral  Varieties  of  Strawberry,  which  are  at  prefent  to 
be  found  in  the  Gardens,  under  the  Species  to  which 
they  naturally  belong. 
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The  fir  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Wood  Strawbery,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  Woods,  in  many  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,.  and  is  fo  well  known,  as  to  need  no  Defcription  ; 
of  this  there  are  three  Varieties,  1.  The  common  Sort 
with  red  Fruit,  2.  d  he  white  Wood  Strawberry,  which 
ripens  a  little  later  in  the  Seafon,  and  is  by  many  Per- 
fons  prefered  to  it  for  its  quick  Flavour,  but  as  ft  fel- 
dom  produces  fo  large  Crops  of  Fruit  as  the  red  Sort, 
fo  it  is  not  very  generally  cultivated.  3.  The  green 
Strawberry,  by  iome  called  the  Pine  Apple  Strawberry, 
from  its  rich  Flavour.  The  Fruit  of  this  is  green  when 
ripe  ;  it  is  very  firm,  and  hath  a  very  high  Flavour  ; 
this  is  a  late  ripe  Fruit,  but  unlefs  it  is  planted  in  a  moift: 
loamy  Soil ;  it  is  a  very  bad  Bearer,  but  in  fuch  Land 
where  it  does  fucceed,  it  merits  Cultivation  as  much  as 
any  of  the  Sorts. 

The  Scarlet  Strawberry  is  the  Sort  which  is  firft  ripe, 
for  which  Reafon  it  merits  Efteem,  had  it  nothing  elfe 
to  recommend  it,  but  the  Fruit  is  fo  good,  as  by  many 
Perfons  of  good  Tafte  to  be  prefered  to  it ;  this  was 
brought  from  Virginia ,  where  it  grows  naturally  in  the 
Woods,  and  is  fo  diiferent  from  the  Wood  Strawberry 
in  Leaf,  Flower,  and  Fruit,  that  there  need  be  no 
Doubt  of  their  being  diftinft  Species. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  which  hath  been  of  late 
Years  introduced  from  the  Northern  Parts  of  America , 
which  has  the  Appearance  of  a  diftinft  Species.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  rounder,  and  not  fo  deeply  veined  ; 
the  Crenatures  on  their  Edges  are  broader  and  more 
obtufe.  The  Leaves  which  compofe  the  Empalement, 
are  much  longer,  and  are  hairy,  and  the  Fruit  is  larger  ; 
but  as  in  other  Refpefts  it  approaches  near  to  the  Scar¬ 
let  Strawberry,  fo  I  have  chofen  to  join  it  to  that,  ra¬ 
ther  than  make  a  diftinft  Species  of  it ;  this  I  have  been 
informed  grows  naturally  in  Louifiana. 

The  Hautboy  Strawberry,  which  the  French  call  Ca- 
pitons ,  came  originally  from  America ,  but  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  and  is  very  different 
from  the  other  Sorts  in  Leaf,  Flower,  and  Fruit,  as 
that  no  one  can  doubt  of  their  being  different  Species 
there  is  an  Improvement  of  this  Sort,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Globe  Hautboy.  The  Fruit  of  this  is 
larger,  and  of  a  globular  Form,  but  this  Difference 
has  certainly  arifen  from  Culture  ;  for  where  thefe  have 
been  neglefted  a  Year  or  two,  they  have  degenerated  to 
the  common  Hautboy  again  ;  where  the  Ground  is 
proper  for  this  Plant,  and  their  Culture  is  well  managed, 
the  Plants  will  produce  great  Plenty  of  Fruit,  which 
will  be  large,  and  well  flavoured,  and  by  fome  Perfons 
are  prefered  to  all  the  other  Sorts. 

The  Chili  Strawberry  was  brought  to  Europe  by 
Monf.  Frazier ,  an  Engineer,  who  was  fent  to  Ame¬ 
rica  by  the  late  King  of  France ,  and  was  firft  planted 
in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  from  whence  it  was 
communicated  to  feveral  curious  Perfons  in  Holland , 
and  in  the  Year  1727,  I  brought  a  Parcel  of  the 
Plants  to  England ,  which  wrere  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  George  Clifford ,  of  Amflerdam ,  who  had  large 
Beds  of  this  Sort  growing  in  his  curious  Gardens  at 
Hartecamp.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  hairy,  oval, 
and  of  a  much  thicker  Subftance,  than  of  any  Sort  yet 
known,  and  ftand  upon  very  ftrong  hairy  Foot  Stalks ; 
the  Runers  from  the  Plants  are  very  large,  hairy,  and 
extend  to  a  great  Length,  puting  out  Plants  at  feveral 
Diftances.  The  Foot  Stalks  which  fuftain  the  Flowers 
are  very  ftrong  ;  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  are 
long  and  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  large,  and  are  often 
deformed,  and  fo  are  the  Fruit,  which  is  very  large, 
and  when  cultivated  in  very  ftrong  Land,  the  Plants 
produce  Plenty  of  Fruit,  which  is  firm,  and  very  well 
flavoured,  but  as  it  is  a  bad  Bearer  in  moft  Places 
where  it  has  been  cultivated,  fo  in  general  it  has  been 
neglefted. 

The  Strawberries  love  a  gentle  hazelly  Loam,  in  which 
they  will  thrive  and  bear  greater  Plenty  of  Fruity  than 
in  a  light  rich  Soil.  The  Ground  fhould  alfo  be  moift, 
for  if  it  is  very  dry,  all  the  Watering  which  is  given  to 
the  Plants  in  warm  dry  Seafons,  will  not  be  fufficient  to 
procure  Plenty  of  Fruit,  nor  (hould  the  Ground  be 
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much  dunged,  for  that  will  caufe  the  Plants  to  run  into 
Suckers,  and  grow  luxuriant,  and  will  render  them  lets 

fruitful.  .  .  , 

The  bell  Time  to  remove  thefe  Plants  is  in  October, 
that  they  may  get  new  Roots  before  the  hard  Froft  lets 
in,  which  loofens  the  Ground,  fo  that  if  the  Roots  or 
the  Plants  are  not  pretty  well  eftablifhed  in  the  Ground, 
the  Plants  are  frequently  turned  out  of  the  Ground  y 
the  firft  Thaw,  therefore  the  fooner  they  are  planted 
when  the  autumnal  Rains  begin,  the  better  will  their 
Roots  be  eftablifhed,  fo  there  will  be  lefs  Danger  oi  their 
mifcarrying,  and  fometimes  thofe  which  are  well  rooted, 
will  produce  a  few  Fruit  the  firft  Year  ;  there  are  fome 
who  tranfplant  their  Plants  in  the  Spring,  but  where 
this  is  done,  they  muft  be  duly  fupplied  with  Water  in 
dry  Weather,  otherwife  they  will  not  fucceed. 

The  Ground  in  which  thefe  are  planted  fhould  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  the  Roots  of  Couch,  and  all 
other  bad  Weeds,  for  as  the  Strawberry  Plants  art  to 
remain  three  Years  before  they  are  taken  up,  fo  if  any 
of  the  Roots  of  thole  bad  Weeds  are  left  in  the  Ground, 
they  will  have  Time  to  multiply  fo  greatly  as  to  fill 
the  Ground,  and  overbear  the  Strawberry  Plants.  The 
Ground  fhould  alfo  be  well  trenched  and  made  level, 
then  the  ufual  Method  is  to  lay  it  out  into  Beds  of 
four  Feet  broad,  with  Paths  two  Feet,  or  two  Feet  and 
a  Half  broad  between  each  ;  thefe  Paths  are  necefiary 
for  the  Convenience  of  gathering  the  Fruit,  and  for 
Weeding  and  Drefling  of  the  Beds ;  after  the  Beds  are 
marked  out,  there  fhould  be  four  Lines  drawn  in  each, 
at  a  Foot  Diftance,  which  will  leave  fix  Inches  Space  on 
each  Side,  between  the  Outfide  Rows  and  the  Paths  ; 
then  the  Plants  fhould  be  planted  at  about  a  Foot  Dif¬ 
tance  from  each  other  in  the  Rows,  in  a  Quincunx  Or¬ 
der,  being  careful  to  clofe  the  Ground  to  the  Roots  of 
the  Plants  when  they  are  planted,  and  if  there  fhould 
not  happen  Rain  foon  after,  the  Plants  fhould  be  well 
watered  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots. 

The  Diftance  here  mentioned  for  the  Plants  to  be 
placed,  muft  be  underftood  for  the  Wood  Strawberries 
only,  for  as  the  other  Sorts  grow  much  larger,  their 
Diftances  muft  be  proportioned  to  their  feveral  Growths  ; 
therefore  the  Scarlets  and  Hautboys,  fhould  have  but 
three  Rows  of  Plants  in  each  Bed,  which  fhould  be  at 
fifteen  Inches  Diftance,  and  the  Plants  in  the  Rows 
fhould  be  allowed  the  fame  Space  from  each  other,  and 
the  Chili  Strawberry  muft  have  but  two  Rows  of  Plants 
in  each  Bed,  which  fhould  alfo  be  two  Feet  apart  in  the 
Rows,  for  as  thefe  grow  very  ftrong,  if  they  have  not 
Room  to  fpread,  they  will  not  be  very  fruitful. 

In  the  choofing  of  proper  Plants  of  any  of  the  Sorts, 
depends  the  whole  Succefs,  for  if  they  are  promifcuouf- 
ly  taken  from  Beds  without  Care,  great  Part  of  the 
Plants  will  become  barren  ;  thefe  are  generally  called 
blind,  which  is  when  there  are  Plenty  of  Flowers,  but 
no  Fruit  produced  •,  if  thefe  Flowers  are  well  examined, 
they  will  be  found  to  want  the  female  Organs  of  Ge¬ 
neration,  moft  of  them  abounding  with  Stamina,  but 
there  are  few,  if  any  Styles,  fo  that  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  among  thefe  barren  Plants,  that  fome  of  them  will 
have  a  Part  of  an  imperfect  Fruit  formed,  which  will 
fometimes  ripen  •,  this  Barrennefs  is  not  peculiar  to 
Strawberries,  but  is  general  to  all  thofe  Plants  which 
have  creeping  Roots,  or  Stalks,  and  the  more  they  in- 
creafe  from  either,  the  fooner  they  become  barren,  and 
this  in  fome  Degree  runs  through  the  vegetable  King¬ 
dom  ;  for  Trees  and  Shrubs  which  are  propagated  by 
Cutings,  are  generally  barren  of  Seeds  in  two  Genera¬ 
tions,  that  is,  when  they  are  propagated  by  Cutings, 
which  were  taken  from  Plants  raifed  by  Cutings  ;  this 
l  have  conftantly  found  to  hold  in  great  Numbers  of 
Plants,  and  in  Fruit  Trees  it  often  happens,  that  thofe 
Sorts  which  have  been  long  propagated  by  Grafts  and 
Buds,  have  no  Kernels  :  But  to  return  to  the  Choice  of 
the  Strawberry  Plants ;  thefe  fhould  never  be  taken 
from  old  negledted  Beds,  where  the  Plants  have  been 
fu  fife  red  to  fpread  or  run- into  a  Multitude  of  Suckers, 
nor  from  any  Plants  which  are  not  very  fruitful,  and 
thofe  Offsets  which  ftand  neareft  to  the  old  Plants, 
fhould  always  be  prefered  to  thofe  which  are  produced 
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from  the  trailing  Stalks  at  a  farther  Diftance  •  and  the 
Wood  Strawberry  is  beft  when  the  Plants  are  taken 
frefh  from  the  Woods,  provided  they  are  taken  from 
fruitful  Plants,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  ramble 
and  fpread,  as  thofe  which  are  taken  from  Plants  which 
have  been  long  cultivated  in  Gardens ;  therefore  thofe 
who  are  curious  in  cultivating  of  this  Fruit,  fhould  be 
very  careful  in  the  Choice  of  their  Plants. 

When  the  Plants  have  taken  new  Root,  the  next 
Care  is,  if  the  Winter  prove  fevere,  to  lay  fome  old 
Tanners  Bark  over  the  Surface  of  the  Bed  between  the 
Plants,  to  keep  out  the  Froft  ;  this  Care  is  abfolutely 
necefiary  to  the  Chili  Strawberry,  which  is  frequently 
killed  in  hard  Winters,  where  they  are  expofed  without 
any  Covering;  therefore  where  Tanners  Bark,  cannot 
be  eafily  procured,  Saw-duft,  or  Sea  Coal  Afhes  may 
be  uled,  or  in  Want  of  thefe,  if  decayed  Leaves  of 
Trees,  or  the  Branches  of  ever-green  Trees  with  their 
Leaves  upon  them,  are  laid  over  the  Beds,  to  prevent 
the  Froft  from  penetrating  deep  into  the  Ground,  it  will 
fecure  the  Plants  from  Injury. 

The  following  Summer,  the  Plants  Ihould  be  coii- 
ftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  all  the  Runers 
fhould  be  pulled  off  as  faft  as  they  are  produced  ;  if  this 
is  conftantly  pradlifed,  the  Plants'  will  become  very 
ftrong  by  the  following  Autumn,  whereas  when  this  is 
negletfted  (as  is  too  frequently  feen)  and  all  the  Runers 
permited  to  ftand  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  and  then 
pulled  off  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  not  be  half  fo 
ftrong  as  thofe  where  that  Care  has  been  taken  ;  there¬ 
fore  there  will  not  be  near  the  fame  Quantity  of  Fruit 
upon  them  the  following  Spring,  nor  will  the  Fruit  be 
near  fo  large  and  fair  ;  and  where  proper  Care  is  taken 
of  the  Plants  the  firft  Summer,  there  is  generally  a 
plentiful  Crop  of  Fruit  the  fecond  Spring,  whereas  when  \ 
this  is  negleded,  the  Crop  will  be  thin,  and  the  Fruit 
fmall. 

As  this  Fruit  is  very  common,  there  are  but  few  Per- 
fons  who  cultivate  it  with  proper  Care,  therefore  I  fhall 
give  fome  Dire&ions  for  the  doing  of  it,  which,  if  care¬ 
fully  praftifed,  will  be  attended  with  Succefs. 

The  old  Plants  of  Strawberries  are  thofe  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  Fruit,  for  the  Suckers  never  produce  any  till 
they  have  grown  a  full  Year  ;  therefore  it  appears  how 
necefiary  it  is  to  diveft  the  old  Plants  of  them,  for 
where-ever  they  are  fuffered  to  remain,  they  rob  the  fruit¬ 
ful  Plants  of  their  Nourifhment,  in  Proportion  to  their 
Number,  for  each  of  thefe  Suckers  fend  out  a  Quantity 
of  Roots,  which  interfere,  and  are  fo  clofely  mated  to¬ 
gether,  as  to  draw  away  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Nourifh- 
ment  from  the  old  Roots,  whereby  they  are  greatly 
weakened  ;  and  thefe  Suckers  alfo  render  each  other  ve¬ 
ry  weak,  that  from  hence  the  Caufe  of  Barrennefs  arifes, 
for  I  have  known  where  the  old  Plants  have  been  con¬ 
ftantly  kept  clear  from  Suckers,  they  have  continued 
very  fruitful  four  or  five  Years  without  being  tranfplant- 
ed  ;  however  it  is  the  beft  Way  to  have  a  Succeflion  of 
Beds,  that  after  three  Years  Handing,  they  may  be  taken 
up,  becaufe  by  that  Time  they  will  have  exhaufted  the 
Ground  of  thofe  vegetable  Salts,  necefiary  for  the  Nou- 
rilhment  of  that  Species  of  Plants,  for  it  is  always  ob- 
ferved,  that  Strawberries  planted  on  frefh  Land,  are  the 
moft  fruitful. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  obferved,  is  in  Autumn,  to  di¬ 
veft  the  Plants  of  any  Strings,  or  Runers,  which  may 
have  been  produced,  and  alfo  of  all  the  decayed  Leaves, 
and  the  Beds  cleared  from  Weeds  ;  then  the  Paths 
fhould  be  dug  up,  and  the  Weeds  buried  which  were 
taken  from  the  Beds,  and  fome  Earth  laid  over  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Beds  between  the  Plants,  this  will  ftrengthen 
the  Plants,  and  prepare  them  for  the  following  Spring; 
and  if  after  this,  there  is  fome  old  Tanners  Bark  laid 
over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  between  the  Plants,  it 
will  be  of  great  Service  to  them.  In  the  Spring,  after 
the  Danger  of  hard  Froft  is  over,  if  the  Ground  between 
the  Plants  in  the  Beds  are  forked,  with  a  narrow  three 
pronged  Fork,  to  loofen  the  Ground,  and  break  the 
Clods  ;  and  in  this  Operation,  the  Tan  which  was  laid 
over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  in  Autumn  will  be  bu¬ 
ried,  which  will  be  a  good  Drefting  to  the  Strawberries, 
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efpecially  in  ftrong  Land  ;  then  about  the  End  of  March , 
or  the  Begining  of  April,  if  the  Surface  of  the  Beds  is 
covered  with  Mofs,  it  will  keep  the  Ground  moift,  and 
prevent  the  drying  Winds  from  penetrating  the  Ground, 
and  thereby  fecure  a  good  Crop  of  Fruit,  and  the  Mofs 
will  preferve  the  Fruit  clean,  that  when  heavy  Rains 
may  fall  after  the  Fruit  is  full  grown,  there  will  be  no 
Dirt  walhed  over  them,  which  frequently  happens,  fo 
that  the  Fruit  muft  be  wafhed  before  it  is  fit  for  the  Ta¬ 
ble,  which  greatly  diminifhes  its  Flavour  •,  therefore 
where  this  Method  is  praftifed,  the  Fruit  may  be  had  in 
Perfection. 

The  Soil  in  which  the  Chili  Strawberry  is  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  belt,  is  a  very  ftrong  Brick  Earth,  approaching 
near  to  Clay  ;  in  this  Soil  I  have  feen  them  produce  a 
tolerable  good  Crop,  and  the  Fruit  has  been  extremely 
well  flavoured,  and  if  fome  Care  be  taken  of  the  Runers 
as  they  are  produced,  fo  as  to  leave  only  the  old  Plants, 
I  make  no  Doubt  but  thefe  Plants  may  be  as  fruitful  as 
the  common  Hautboy,  this  I  mention  from  one  or  two 
Experiments,  which  have  been  made  by  my  Direction, 
and  not  from  Theory. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  are  fo  fond  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  as  to  be  at  an  Expence  to  obtain  them  early  in 
the  Year,  and  to  continue  them  as  late  in  the  Seafon  as 
poflible  ;  and  fhould  1  omit  to  give  fome  Directions  for 
both  thefe  Managements,  they  would  fuppofe  the  Book 
very  defective,  therefore  I  fhall  mention  the  Practice  of 
fome  few  who  have  fucceeded  beft  in  the  Management 
of  thefe  Fruits,  I  fhall  begin  with  Directions  for  ob¬ 
taining  of  thefe  Fruits  early  in  the  Spring. 

Where  there  are  any  hot  Walls  ereCted  in  Gardens 
for  the  producing  of  early  Fruit,  it  is  very  common  to 
fee  Strawberries  planted  in  the  Borders,  that  the  Fire 
which  is  applied  for  ripening  of  the  Fruit  againft  the 
Walls,  will  ferve  the  Purpofe  of  bringing  forward  the 
Strawberries,  but  where  this  is  praftifed,  the  Strawber¬ 
ry  Plants  fhould  be  annually  renewed,  and  ^11  the  Earth 
of  the  Borders  fhould  alfo  be  taken  out  at  leaft  two 
Feet  deep,  and  frefh  Earth  brought  in,  which  will  be 
equally  good  for  the  Wall  Trees  ;  but  as  was  before 
obferved,  that  the  old  Plants  of  Strawberries  only,  are 
thofe  which  produce  the  Fruit,  there  fhould  be  a  fufli- 
cient  Number  of  Plants  brought  up  in  Pots  for  to  fup- 
ply  the  Border  annually,  and  the  fame  muft  be  done  if 
they  are  to  be  raifed  on  a  common  hot  Bed,  or  in  Stoves  ; 
therefore  I  fhall  begin  with  giving  Directions  for  the 
raifing  and  preparing  of  the  Plants  for  thofe  Purpofes. 

The  Sorts  which  are  the  moft  proper  for  forcing  ear¬ 
ly,  are  the  Scarlet  and  the  Wood  Strawberries,  for  the 
Hautboy  gfows  too  large  for  this  Purpofe.  In  the 
Choice  of  the  Plants,  there  fhould  be  an  efpecial  Care 
taken  to  have  them  from  the  moft  fruitful  Plants,  and 
thofe  which  grow  immediately  to  the  old  Plants  ;  thefe 
fhould  be  taken  off  in  Autumn,  and  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  loamy  Soil,  and  placed  in 
a  fhady  Situation  till  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which 
they  may  be  removed  to  an  open  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  Middle  of  November ,  when  the  Pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Ground  up  to  their  Rims, 
to  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  through  the  Side 
of  the  Pots ;  if  thefe  are  placed  near  a  Wall,  Pale,  or 
Hedge,  expofed  to  an  Eaft  AfpeCt,  or  North  Eaft,  they 
will  fucceed  better  than  in  a  warm  Situation,  becaufe 
they  will  not  be  forced  too  forward,  the  only  Care  they 
require,  is  to  fecure  them  from  being  turned  out  of  the 
Pots  after  Froft.  The  Spring  following  the  Plants  will 
be  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their 
Roots,  by  the  End  of  April ,  when  they  fhould  be  turned 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  their  Roots  pared  •,  then  planted 
into  Penny  Pots  filled  with  the  like  loamy  Soil,  and 
plunged  into  the  Ground  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where 
they  fhould  remain  the  following  Summer,  during 
which  Time  they  muft  be  duly  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  all  the  Runers  muft  be  taken  off  as  fa  ft  as  they  are 
produced  ;  likewife  if  there  fhould  be  any  Flowers 
come  out,  they  fhould  alfo  be  pinched  off,  and  not  fuf- 
fered  to  bear  Fruit,  which  would  weaken  the  Plants,  for 
there  cannot  be  too  much  Care  taken  to  have  the  Plants 
as  ftrong  as  poflible,  that  they  may  produce  Plenty  of 
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Fruit,  without  which  they  are  not  worth  the  Trouble 
of  forcing. 

About  the  Middle  of  October,  or  earlier,  if  the  Au¬ 
tumn  proves  cold,  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  into  a 
warmer  Situation,  to  prepare  them  for  forcing,  for  they 
fhould  not  be  fuddenly  removed  from  a  very  cold  Situa¬ 
tion  immediately  into  the  Stove,  or  hot  Bed,  but  be 
gradually  prepared  for  it ;  but  where  they  are  defigned 
for  the  Borders  near  a  hot  Wall,  they  may  then  be 
turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  into  the  Borders, 
that  they  may  have  Time  to  get  frefh  Rooting,  before 
the  Fires  are  made  to  heat  the  Walls ;  when  thefe  are 
planted,  they  may  be  placed  very  clofe  to  each  other, 
for  as  they  are  defigned  to  remain  there  no  longer  than 
till  they  have  ripened  their  Fruit,  they  will  not  require 
much  Room,  as  their  Roots  will  find  fufficient  Nou- 
rifhment  below,  and  alfo  from  the  Earth  which  is  filled 
into  the  Spaces  between  the  Balls  of  Earth,  about  their 
Roots  ;  and  it  is  of  Confequence  to  get  as  much  Fruit 
as  poflible  in  a  fmall  Space  where  there  is  an  Expence 
to  force  them  early.  If  the  Fires  are  lighted  about 
Chrijlmas ,  the  Strawberries  in  thefe  Borders  will  be  ripe 
the  End  of  March ,  or  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very 
cold,  it  may  be  the  Middle  of  April,  before  they  will 
be  fit  for  the  Table. 

In  the  Management  of  the  Plants  there  muft  be  Care 
taken  to  fupply  them  with  Water  when  they  begin  to 
fhew  their  Flowers,  otherwife  they  will  fall  off  without 
producing  any  Fruit ;  and,  in  mild  Weather,  there 
fhould  be  frefh  Air  admited  to  them  every  Day  ;  but 
as  Fruit  Trees  againft  the  Wall  muft  be  fo  treated,  the 
fame  Management  will  agree  with  the  Strawberries. 

If  the  Strawberries  are  intended  to  be  forced  in  a 
Stove,  where  there  are  Pine  Apples,  and  no  Room  to 
plunge  them  in  the  Tan  Bed,  then  the  Plants  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  larger  Pots  in  September,  that  they  may 
be  well  rooted  before  they  are  removed  into  the  Stove, 
which  fhould  not  be  till  December,  but  if  they  are  placed 
under  a  Frame  the  Begining  of  November ,  where  they 
may  be  fcreened  from  the  Froft,  it  will  prepare  the 
Plants  better  for  forcing,  and  thofe  who  are  defirous  to 
have  them  very  early,  make  a  hot  Bed  under  Frames, 
upon  which  they  place  their  Plants  the  later  End  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  which  will  bring  them  forward  to  flower,  and 
then  they  remove  the  Plants  into  the  Stove  ;  when  thefe 
Plants  are  removed  into  the  Stove,  they  fhould  be  placed 
as  near  to  the  Glaffes  as  poflible,  that  they  may  enjoy 
as  much  of  the  Sun  as  poflible,  for  when  they  are 
placed  backward,  the  Plants  will  draw  up  weak,  and 
the  Flowers  will  drop  without  producing  Fruit.  As  the 
Earth  in  the  Pots  will  dry  pretty  faft  when  they  ftand 
dry  upon  the  Pavement  of  the  hot  Houfe,  the  Plants 
muft  be  duly  watered,  but  it  muft  be  done  with  Dif- 
cretion,  and  not  too  much  given  to  them,  which  will 
be  equally  hurtful  to  them  •,  if  thefe  Plants  are  proper¬ 
ly  managed,  they  will  produce  ripe  Fruit  in  February , 
which  is  as  early  as  moft  People  will  choofe  to  eat  them. 
When  the  Fruit  is  all  gathered  from  the  Plants,  they 
fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  Stove,  for  as  they  will  be 
of  no  farther  Service,  they  fhould  not  remain  to  take 
up  the  Room,  nor  fhould  thofe  Plants  which  are  planted 
in  the  Borders  near  the  hot  Walls,  be  left  there  after 
their  Fruit  is  gathered,  but  immediately  taken  up,  that 
they  may  rob  the  Fruit  Trees  of  their  Nourifhment  as 
little  as  poflible. 

Where  there  is  no  Conveniency  of  Stoves,  or  hot 
Walls  for  this  Purpofe,  the  Fruit  may  be  ripened  upon 
common  hot  Beds,  and  though  they  may  not  be  quite 
fo  early  as  with  the  other  Advantages,  yet  I  have  feen 
great  Crops  of  the  Fruit  ripe  in  April ,  which  were  upon 
common  hot  Beds  under  Frames,  and  done  with  a  fmall 
Expence  in  the  following  Manner. 

The  Plants  were  prepared  in  Pots  after  the  Manner 
before  directed,  which  were  placed  in  a  warm  Situation 
in  the  Begining  of  October,  and  about  Chrijlmas  the 
hot  Bed  was  made,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  for  Cucum¬ 
bers,  but  not  fo  ftrong,  and  as  foon  as  the  firft  violent 
Steam  of  the  Dung  was  over,  fome  old  roten  Dung, 
laid  over  the  hot  Bed  to  keep  down  the  Heat,  or  where 
it  can  be  eafily  procured,  Neats  Dung  is  preferable  for 
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this  Purpofe  ;  then  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  upon  the 
Bed  as  dole  together  as  poffible,  filling  UP  t  ie^er‘ 
ftices  between  the  Pots  with  Earth;  then  the  PI 
mu  ft  have  Air  admited  to  them  every  Day,  and  ft  the 
Heat  of  the  Bed  is  too  great,  the  Pots  fhould  be  raft 
up,  to  prevent  their  Roots  being  fcorehed,  and  ft  the 
Bed  is  too  cold,  the  Sides  of  it  fhould  be  lined  wi 
feme  hot  Dung  ;  this  firft  Bed  will  bring  the  Plants  to 
flower  by  the  Middle,  or  latter  End  of  February ',  by 
which  Time  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  will  be  fpent,  there¬ 
fore  another  hot  Bed  fhould  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
Plants,  which  need  not  be  fo  ftrong  as  the  firft;  but 
upon  the  hot  Dung,  fhould  be  laid  fome  Neats  Dung 
about  two  Inches  thick,  which  fhould  be  equally  ipread 
and  fmoothed,  this  will  prevent  the  Heat  of  the  Bed 
from  injuring  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  ;  upon  this  fhould 
be  laid  two  Inches  of  a  loamy  Soil ;  when  this  has  laid 
two  Days  to  warm,  the  Plants  fhould  be  taken  out  or 
the  firft  hot  Bed,  and  turned  carefully  out  of  the  Pots, 
preferving  all  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  placed 
dofe  together  upon  this  new  hot  Bed,  filling  up  the 
Vacuities  between  the  Balls,  with  loamy  Earth,  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants  will  foon  ftrike  out  into  this  frefh 
Earth,  which  will  ftrengthen  their  Flowers,  and  caufe 
their  Fruit  to  fet  in  Plenty  ;  and  if  proper  Care  is  taken 
to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  and  fupply  them  pro¬ 
perly  with  Water,  they  will  have  Plenty  of  ripe  Fruit 
in  April,  which  will  be  full  two  Months  before  their 
natural  Seafon. 

The  Methods  practifed  to  retard  this  Fruit,  is  firft  by 
planting  them  in  the  coldeft  Part  of  the  Garden,  where 
they  may  be  as  much  in  Shade  as  poffible,  and  the  Soil 
fhould  be  ftrong  and  cold  ;  when  there  are  fuch  Places 
in  a  Garden,  the  Fruit  will  be  near  a  Month  later  than 
in  a  warm  Situation  ;  the  next  is  to  cut  off  all  the 
Flowers  when  they  firft  appear,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves 
dry,  to  water  them  plentifully  which  will  caufe  them  to 
put  out  a  frefh  Crop  of  Flowers,  and  if  they  are  fup- 
plied  with  Water,  there  will  be  a  late  Crop  of  Fruit, 
but  thefe  are  not  fo  well  flavoured  as  thofe  which  ripen 
in  their  natural  Seafon. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  Year  1724,  there  was  fcarce  any 
Rain  from  February ,  till  about  the  Middle  of  July ,  fo 
that  mod  of  the  Strawberries  and  Rafpberries  in  the 
Gardens  near  London ,  were  burnt  up,  and  came  to  no 
Perfection  ;  but  upon  Plenty  of  Rain  falling  in  July, 
they  recovered  and  put  out  Plenty  of  Flowers,  which 
were  fucceeded  by  Fruit,  which  ripened  in  September , 
and  the  Markets  of  London  were  fupplied  with  a  great 
Plenty  of  both  thofe  Fruits  at  that  Seafon  of  the  Year. 

FRANGULA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  612.  Tab.  383. 
Rhamnus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  235.  [is  fo  called  of  fran 
gendo ,  breaking  ;  becaufe  of  the  Brittlenefs  of  its  Wood.] 
Berry-bearing  Alder. 

The  Charablers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  ',  cut  at  the 
Top  into  five  Segments ,  which  are  erebl.  The  Flower  hath 
one  Petal ,  which  is  cut  into  five  acute  Segments  ;  thefe  are 
placed  between  the  Segments  of  the  Empalement ,  into  which 
they  are  infer  ted,  and  they  are  fhorter ,  but  fiand  erebl.  It 
hath  five  Stamina ,  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  obtufe  Summits  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  glo¬ 
bular  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by  an  ob 
tufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  round  Ber¬ 
ry,  inclofing  two  plain  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  SeCtion 
of  Tournefor? s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Refe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns 
to  a  Berry.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  Genus  with  the 
Paliurus ,  Alaternus ,  and  Ziziphus,  to  the  Rhamnus ,  ma¬ 
king  them  only  Species  of  one  Genus,  but  according  to 
his  own  Syftem,  they  Ihould  be  feparated  to  a  great 
Diftance  from  Rhamnus,  and  be  placed  in  his  twen- 
ty-fecond  Clafs,  becaufe  it  hath  male  and  female  Flow¬ 
ers  on  different  Plants,  whereas  it  is  placed  in  the  firft 
Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  from  the  Flower  having  five 
Stamina,  and  but  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Franc ula  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  glabris.  Fran- 
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gula  with  oval,  Spear- fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Frangula,  five  Alnus,  nigra  baccifera.  Park.  Theat . 
Black  Berry-bearing  Alder. 

2.  Frangula  foliis  lanceolatis  rugojis.  Frangula  with 
rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Frangula  ru- 
gofore&  ampliore  folio.  Tourn.  Berry-bearing  Alder  with 
a  larger  and  rougher  Leaf. 

3.  Frangula  foliis  ovatis  nervofis.  Frangula  with 
oval  veined  Leaves.  This  is  the  Frangula  montana  pu- 
mila  faxatilis ,  folio  fubrotundo.  Tourn.  Low  Mountain 
rocky  Berry -bearing  Alder,  with  a  round  Leaf. 

4.  Frangula  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  nervofis ,  glabris. 
Frangula  with  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  veined  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Frangula  Americana  foliis  glabris.  Dale.  Ame¬ 
rican  Berry-bearing  Alder  with  lmooth  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods,  in  many 
Parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  planted  in  Gardens ; 
this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem  to  the  Height  of  ten  or 
twelve  Feet,  fending  out  many  irregular  Branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  dark  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  two  Inches  long,  and 
one  Inch  broad,  having  feveral  tranfverle  Veins  from 
the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Clufters  at  the 
End  of  the’former  Year’s  Shoots,  and  alfo  upon  the  firft 
and  fecond  Joints  of  the  fame  Year’s  Shoot,  each  ftand- 
ing  upon  a  fhort  feparate  Foot  Stalk,  on  every  Side  the 
Branches  ;  thefe  are  very  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  Co¬ 
lour,  and  do  not  expand  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
round  Berries,  which  turn  firft  red, "'but  afterward  black 
when  ripe.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June,  and  the  Ber¬ 
ries  ripen  in  September  ;  this  ftands  in  the  Difpenfary  as 
a  medicinal  Plant,  but  is  leldom  ufed. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  larger  rough  Leaves  than  the 
firft.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other  moun¬ 
tainous  Parts  of  Europe ,  and  is  preferved  in  fome  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  third  Sort  is  of  humble  Growth,  feldom  rifing 
above  two  Feet  high  ;  this  grows  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains,  and  is  feldom  preferved  unlefs  in  Botanick 
Gardens  for  Variety  ;  it  may  be  increafed  by  laying 
down  the  Branches,  but  muft  have  a  ftrong  Soil. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds ;  this  is  pretty  like 
the  firft  Sort,  but  the  Leaves  are  longer  and  broader ; 
they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  many 
Veins.  The  Flowers  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  firft 
Sort. 

Thefe  Shrubs  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  then  the 
Plants  will  come  up  the  Spring  following  ;  but  if  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants  will 
not  come  up  till  the  Year  after.  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  till 
Autumn,  then  they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  a 
Nurfery,  in  Rows  two  Feet  afunder,  and  at  one  Foot 
Diftance  in  the  Rows  ;  in  this  Nurfery  they  may  re¬ 
main  two  Years,  and  may  then  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain  ;  they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Lay¬ 
ers  and  Cutings,  but  the  feedling  Plants  are  beft. 

The  Fruit  of  the  firft  Sort  is  often  brought  into  the 
Markets  of  London,  and  fold  for  Buckthorn  Berries ; 
of  which  Cheat,  all  fuch  as  make  Syrup  of  Buckthorn 
Ihould  be  particularly  careful  ;  they  may  be  eafily  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  breaking  the  Berries,  and  obferving  how 
many  Seeds  are  contained  in  each,  the  Berries  of  this 
Tree  having  but  two,  and  thofe  of  Buckthorn  generally 
four  Seeds  in  each  Berry. 

FRAXINELLA.  See  Di&amnus. 


FRAXINUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  102 6.  Tourn.  Infl. 
R.  H.  577.  Tab.  343.  The  Afh  Tree;  in  French, 

Frene. 

The  Char  abler s  are. 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Tree ,  and  fometimes  on  different  Trees.  The  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Flowers  have  no  Petals,  but  a  fmall  four  pointed  Em¬ 
palement  including  two  erebl  Stamina,  which  are  terminated 
by  oblong  Summits,  having  four  Furrows.  In  the  Center 
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foliated  an  oval  comprejjed  Germen,  /upper ting  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  $tylei  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  after¬ 
jar  d  becomes  a  ccnipreffed  bordered  Fruit ,  /leaped  like  a 
lird’s  Tongue,  having  one  Cell,  indofing  a  Seed  of  the 
me  Form.  The  female  Flowers  are  the  fame,  but  have 
o  Stamina. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion 
f  Linnaeus's  twenty-third  Clafs,  Which  includes  the 
Hants  which  have  Flowers  of  different  Sexes ,  on  different 
Hants,  which  are  fruitful.  Tcurnefort  places  it  in  the 
irft  Section  of  his  eighteenth  Clafs,  where  he  ranges 
he  Trees  and  Shrubs  which  have  Flowers  without  Petals, 
oined  to  thofe  which  an  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

x.  Fraxinus  foliolis  ferratis ,  fioribtts  apetalis.  Lin. 

'p.  Plant.  1057.  Afh  Tree  whofe  fmaller  Leaves  are 
errated,  and  Flowers  having  no  Petals.  This  is  the 
Vraxinus  excelfwr.  C.  B.  P.  416.  The  common  Afh. 

2.  Fraxin  vs  foliolis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis,  floribus 
•oloratis.  Alh  Tree  whofe  fmaller  Leaves  are  oval, 
ipear-fhaped,  and  fawed,  and  the  Flowers  coloured. 
This  is  the  Fraxinus  rotundiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  416.  Alh 
Tree  with  a  rounder  Leaf,  commonly  called  Manna 
Afh. 

3.  Fraxinus  foliolis  ferratis,  floribus  corollatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1057.  Alh  Tree  whole  fmaller  Leaves  are 
[awed,  and  Flowers  having  Petals.  This  is  the  Fraxi¬ 
nus  humilicr ,  five  altera  Thecphrafli,  minore  &  tenuiore 
folio.  C.  B.  P.  416.  Dwarf  Alh  of  Theophrajlus  with 
fmaller  and  narrower  Leaves. 

4.  Fraxinus  foliolis  lanceolatis  glabris,  floribus  pani- 
culatis  terminatricibus.  Alh  Tree  with  fmooth  Spear- 
(haped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Panicles  at  the 
Ends  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Fraxinus  flonfera 
botrycides.  Mor.  Pral.  265.  The  flowering  Alh. 

5.  Fraxinus  foliolis  integerrimis ,  petiolis  teretibus. 

Flor.  Virg.  122.  Alh  Tree  with  the  fmall  Leaves  en¬ 
tire,  and  taper  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Fraxinus  ex 
Nova  Anglia,  pinnis  foliorum  in  mucronem  produflioribus. 
Rand.  Cat.  Hort.  Chelf.  New  England  Alh  with  long  I 
acute  Points  to  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves:.  j 

6.  Fraxinus  foliolis  lanceolatis,  minime  ferratis,  pe¬ 

tiolis  teretibus  pubefeentibus.  Alh  Tree  with  Spear- lliaped 
Leaves,  very  flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  taper 
Foot  Stalks,  which  are  hairy.  This  is  the  Fraxinus 
Caroliniana ,  latiore  frit  flu."  Rand.  Cat.  H.. Chelf.  Carolina 
Alh  with  a  broad  Fruit.  j 

The  firfl:  Sort  is  the  common  Alh  Tree,  which  grows 
naturally  in  molt  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  fo  well 
known  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  have  generally  five  Pair  of  Lobes,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one,  they  are  of  a  very  dark  green, 
and  their  Edges  are  flightly  fawed.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  Spikes  from  the  Side  ot  the  Branches, 
which  are  lucceeded  by  flat  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn  •,  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
which  is  prelerved  in  fome  Gardens. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Calabria,  and  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  Tree  from  whence  the 
Manna  is  collected,  which  is  an  Exfudation  from  the 
Leaves,  of  the  Tree.  The  Shoots  of  this  Tree  are  much 
fhorter,  and  the  Joints  clofer  together  than  thofe  of 
the  firfl;  Sort ;  the  fmall  Leaves  are  fhorter,  and  deeper 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green.  T  he 
Flowers  come  cut  from  the  Side  ol  the  Branches,  which 
are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  the  Spring  be¬ 
fore  the  Leaves  come  out.  This  Tree  is  of  humble 
Growth,  feldom  rifijfg  more  than  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet 
high  in  England. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  low  Tree,  which  rifes  about  the 
fame  Height  as  the  fecond  •,  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are 
much  fmaller  and-  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firfl:,.  but 
are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  the  fame  dark 
Colour.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  have  Petals,  which 
are  wanting  in  the  common  Alh. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  railed  by  the  late  Dr.  Uvedale  at 
Enfield ,  from  Seeds  which  were  brought  from  Italy  by 
Dr.  William  Sherard ,  where  the  Trees  grow  naturally  •, 
but  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  different  Sort  from  that 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Morriffcn ,  in.  his  Prxludia  Bo  tunica. 
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but  by  comparing  them  together  they  appear  to  be  the 
fame.  . 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  have  but  three  or  four  Pair 
of  Lobes  (or  fmall  Leaves)  which  are  fhort,  broad,  and 
fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  irregularly  fawed  on  the 
Edges  ;  the  Mid-rib  of  the  great  Leaf  is  jointed,  and 
fwellino-  where  the  Leaves  come  out.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches-,  thefe 
are  molt  of  them  male*  having  two  Stamina  in  each, 
but  no  Germen  or  Style  ;  they  are  of  a  white  herbaceous 
Colour,  and  appear  in  May.  As  this  Sort  very  rarely 
produces  Seeds  in  England,  fo  it  is  propagated  by  graft¬ 
ing  or  buding  it  upon  the  common  Alh. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  railed  from  Seeds,  which  were 
fent  from  New  England  in  the  Year  1724,  by  Mr. 
Moore.  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  have  but  three,  or  at 
moft  but  four  Pair  of  Lobes  (or  fmall  Leaves)  -Which 
are  placed  far  diftant  from  each  other,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  Lobe,  which  runs  out  into  a  very  long 
Point ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  and  are  entire,  having 
no  Serratures  on  their  Edges  :  This  Tree  fhoots  into 
ftrong  irregular  Branches,  but  doth  not  grow  to  a  large 
Size  in  the  Trunk.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  it 
upon  the  common  Afh. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  werer 
fent  from  Carolina  in  the  Year  1724,  by  Mr.  Catejby. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  have  feldom  more  than  thre*e 
Pair  of  Lobes,  the  lower  being  the  leaf!:,  and  the  upper 
are  the  largefl  thefe  are  about  five  Inches  long  and 
two  broad,  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  flightly  lawed 
on  their  Edges  ;  the  Foot  Stalk,  or  rather  the  Mid-rib 
of  the  Leaves  is  taper,  and  has  fhort  downy  Hairs  ; 
the  Seeds  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  Afh, 
and  are  of  a  very  light  Colour.  As  this  Sort  hath  not 
yet  produced  Seeds  in  England,  it  is  propagated  by 
grafting  it  upon  the  common  Afh. 

Thefe  Trees  are  now  propagated  in  Plenty  in  the 
Nurferies  for  Sale,  as  there  has  been  of  late  Years  a 
great  Demand  for  all  the  hardy  Sorts  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  which  will  live  in  the  open  Air ;  but  all  thofe 
Trees  which  are  grafted  upon  the  common  Afh,  are 
not  fo  valuable  as  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds, 
becaufe  the  Stock  grows  much  fafler  than  the  Grafts 
fo  that  the  lower  Part  of  the  Trunk,  fo  far  as  the  Stock 
rifes,  will  often  be  twice  the  Size  of  the  upper ;  and  if 
the  Trees  ftand  much  expoled  to  the  Wind,  the  Grafts 
are  frequently  broken  off  to  the  Stock,  aftar  they  are 
grown  to  a  large  Size,  which  is  a  great  Difappointment 
to  a  Perfon  after  having  waited  leveral  Years,  to  fee 
their  Trees  fudd.enly  deftroyed.  Beflde,  if  the  Wood 
of  either  of  the  Sorts  is  valuable,  it  can  be  of  little  Ufe 
when  the  Trees  are  fo  raifed. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  generally  planted  for  Ornament, 
the  Flowers  making  a  fine  Appearance  when  they  are 
in  Beauty,  and  almoft  every  Branch  is  terminated  by  a 
large  loofe  Panicle  ;  fo  that  when  the  Trees  are  large, 
and  covered  with  Flowers,  they  are  diftinguifhable  at  a 
great  Diftance. 

All  the  other  Sorts  ferve  to  make  a  Variety  in  Plan¬ 
tations,  but  have  little  Beauty  to  recommend  them  ; 
and  as  their  Wood  leems  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  common  Afh,  fo  there  fhould  be  few  of  thefe 
planted,  becaufe  they  will  only  fill  up  the  Space  where 
better  Trees  might  grow. 

The  common  Alh  propagates  itfelf  in  Plenty  by  the 
Seeds  which  fcatter  in  the  Autumn,  fo  that  where  the 
Seeds  happen  to  fall  in  Places  where  Cattle  do  not  come, 
there  will  be  Plenty  of  the  Plants  come  up  in  the  Spring  ; 
but  where  any  Perfon  is  defirous  to  raife  a  Quantity  of 
the  Trees,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe,  and  then  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following 
Spring  ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
till  Spring,  the  Plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  Year 
after,  which  is  the  lame  with  all  the  Sorts  of  Afh  ;  fo 
that  when  any  of  their  Seeds  are  brought  from  Abroad, 
as  they  feldom  arrive  here  before  the  Spring,  the 
Plants  muff  not  be  expected  to  appear  till  the  next 
Year;  therefore  the  Ground  fhould  be  kept  clean  all 
the  Summer  where  they  are  town,  and  not  difturbed, 
!  ldt, the  Seeds  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  Ground,  or 
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buried  too  deep  to  grow ;  for  many  Perfons  are  too  im¬ 
patient  to  wait  a  Year  for  the  Growth  of  Seeds,  ,lo  that 
if  they  do  not  come  up  the  firft  Year,  they  dig  up  the 

Ground,  and  thereby  deftroy  the  Seeds. 

When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft.be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds  during  the  Summer;  and  if  they  make 
good  Progrefs  in  the  Seed  Bed,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranl- 
plant  by  the  Autumn,  therefore  there  fhould  be  lome 
Ground  prepared  to  receive  them  ;  and  as  ioon  as  their 
Leaves  begin  to  fall,  they  may  be  tranfplanted.  In  the 
taking  of  them  up,  there  fhould  be  Care  taken  not  to 
break  or  tear  off  their  Roots ;  to  prevent  which,  they 
fhould  be  taken  up  with  a  Spade,  and  not  drawn  up,  as 
is  frequently  praftifed ;  for  as  many  of  the  Plants  which 
rife  firft  from  Seeds,  will  out-ftrip  the  others  in  their 
Growth,  fo  it  is  frequently  praclifed,  to  draw  up  the 
largeft  Plants,  and  leave  the  fmaller  to  grow  ,  a  Year 
longer  before  they  are  tranfplanted  ;  and  to  avoid  hurt¬ 
ing  thofe  which  are  left,  the  others  are  diawn  out  by 
Hand,  and  thereby  many  of  their  Roots  are  torn  off  or 
broken ;  therefore  it  is  much  the  better  Way  to  take 
all  up,  little  or  big  together,  and  tranfplant  them  out, 
placing  the  large  ones  together  in  Rows,  and  the  fmaller 
by  themfelves.  The  Rows  fhould  be  three  Feet  afun- 
der,  and  the  Plants  a  Foot  and  a  Half  Diftance  in  the 
Rows  ;  in  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  two  Years,  by 
which  Time  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  plant  where 
they  are  to  remain ;  for  the  younger  they  are  planted 
out,  the  larger  they  will  grow ;  fo  that  where  they  are 
defigned  to  grow  large,  they  fhould  be  planted  very 
young;  and  the  Ground  where  the  Plants  are  raifed, 
fhould  not  be  better  than  that  where  they  are  defigned 
to  grow  ;  for  when  any  Plants  are  raifed  in  good  Land, 
and  afterward  tranfplanted  into  worfe,  they  very  rarely 
thrive ;  fo  that  it  is  much  the  beft  Method  to  make  the 
Nurfery  upon  a  Part  of  the  fame  Land,  where  the  Trees 
are  defigned  to  be  planted,  and  then  a  fufficient  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Trees  may  be  left  ftanding  upon  the  Ground, 
and  thefe  will  out-ftrip  thofe  which  are  removed,  and 
will  grow  to  a  larger  Size. 

Where  People  live  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Afh 
Trees,  they  may  fupply  themfelves  with  Plenty  of  felf- 
fown  Plants,  provided  Cattle  are  not  buffered  to  graze 
on  the  Land,  for  they  will  eat  off  the  young  Plants, 
and  not  fuffer  them  to  grow ;  but  where  the  Seeds  fall 
in  Fledges,  where  they  are  protected  by  Bufhes,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  and  thrive  ;  and  in  thefe  Hedges 
the  Trees  frequently  are  permited  to  grow  till  they  have 
deftroyed  the  Hedge,  for  there  is  lcarce  any  Tree  fo 
hurtful  to  all  Kinds  of  Vegetables  as  the  Afh,  which 
robs  every  Plant  of  its  Nourifhment  within  the  Reach 
of  its  Roots,  therefore  fhould  never  be  luffered  to  grow 
in  Hedge  Rows ;  for  they  not  only  kill  the  Hedge,  but 
impoverifh  Corn,  or  whatever  is  fown  near  them.  Nor 
fhould  any  Afh  Trees  be  permited  to  grow  near  Pafture 
Grounds,  for  if  any  of  the  Cows  eat  of  the  Leaves  or 
Shoots  of  the  Afh,  all  the  Butter  which  is  made  of  their 
Milk. will  be  rank  and  of  no  Value;  which  is  always 
the  Quality  of  the  Butter  which  is  made  about  Guild¬ 
ford,  Godalmin ,  and  fome  other  Parts  of  Surry ,  where 
there  are  Afh  Trees  growing  about  all  their  Paftures, 
fo  that  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  Butter  in  thofe 
Places  which  is  fit  to  eat ;  but  in  all  the  good  Dairy 
Countries,  they  never  fuffer  an  Afh  Tree  to  grow. 

II  a  Wood  of  thefe  Trees  is  rightly  managed,  it  will 
turn  greatly  to  the  Advantage  of  its  Owner  ;  for  by 
the  Under-wood,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  every  feven 
or  eight  Years,  for  the  Ufes  above-mentioned,  there 
will  be  a  continual  Income  more  than  fufficient  to  pay 
the  Rent  of  the  Ground,  and  all  other  Charges  ;  and 
ftill  there  will  be  a  Stock  preferved  for  Timber,  which 
in  a  few  Years,  will  be  worth  forty  or  fifty  Shillings 
•per  Tree.  - 

This  Timber  is  of  excellent  Ufe  to  the  Wheelwright 
and  Cartwright  for  Ploughs,'  Axle-trees,  Wheel-rings, 
FI  arrows,  Bulls,  Oars,  Blocks  for  Pullies,  and  many 
other  Purpofes. 

1  he  beft  Scafon  for  felling  of  thefe  Trees  is  from 
November  to  February  ;  for  if  it  be  done  either  too  early 
m  Autumn,  or  too  late  in  the  Spring,  the  Timber  will 


be  fubjeeft  to  be  infefted  with  Worms,  and  other  In- 
feds ;  but  for  Loping  of  Pollards,  the  Spring  js  pre¬ 
ferable  for  all  foft  Woods. 


FREEZING  is  the  fixing  of  a  Fluid,  or  the  de¬ 
priving  it  of  its  natural  Mobility  by  the  Action  of  Cold; 
or  it  is  the  Ad  of  converting  a  fluid  Subftance  into  a 
firm,  coherent,  rigid  one,  called  Ice. 

The  principal  Phenomena  of  Freezing  are, 
ift.  That  Water  being  dilated  or  rarefied,  and  all 
Fluids,  Oil  excepted,  i.  e.  in  freezing,  take  up  more 
Space,  and  are  fpecifically  lighteitthan  they  were  before. 

That  the  Bulk  and  Dimenfionsof  Water  are  increafed 
by  freezing,  is  found  by  many  Experiments,  and  it 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  Notice  of  the  Pro- 
cefs  of  Nature. 

A  Glafs  Veffel  then,  I  A,  full  of  Water  to  A,  being 
immerged  in  a  Veffel  of  Water  mixed 
with  Salt  G  H  K  L,  the  Water  prefen tly 


rifes  from  D  to  C  ;  which  feems  owing 


to  the  fudden  Conftridion  of  the  Veffel, 
haftily  plunged  into  fo  cold  a  Medium  : 
Soon  after,  from  the  Point  C,  it  con¬ 
tinually  defeends  condenfing,  till  ir  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  Point  F ;  where,  for  fome 
Time,  it  feems  to  remain  at  Reft  :  But 
it  foon  recovers  itfelf,  and  begins  to  ex¬ 
pand,  rifing  from  F  to  E,  and  from 
thence  foon  after,  by  one  violent' Leap, 
mounts  to  B  ;  and  here  the  Water  in  I 
is  immediately  feen  all  thick  and  cloudy, 
and,  in  the  very  Inftant  of  this  Leap, 
is  converted  into  Ice.  Add,  that  while 


the  Ice  is  growing  harder,  and  fome  of  the  Water  near 
the  Neck  of  the  Veffel  I  is  Freezing,  the  Flux  of  the 
Water  is  continued  above  B  towards  A,  and  at  length 
runs  out  at  the  Veffel. 

2dly,  That  they  lofe  not  only  of  the  fpecifick,  but 
alfo  of  their  abfolute  Gravity,  by  freezing*,  fo  that 
when  they  are  thawed  again,  they  are  found  confider- 
ably  lighter  than  before. 

3dly,  That  frozen  Water  is  not  quite  fo  tranfparent 
as  when  it  was  liquid,  and  that  Bodies  do  not  perfpire 
fo  freely  through  it. 

4thly,  That  Water,  when  frozen,  evaporates  almoft 
as  much  as  when  fluid. 

5thly,  That  Water  does  not  freeze  in  vacuo ,  but  r« 
quires  the  Prefence  and  Contiguity  of  Air. 

6thly,  That  Water  which  has  been  boiled,  does  not 
freeze  fo  readily  as  that  which  has  not. 

7thly,  That  Water,  being  covered  over  with  a  Sur 
face  of  Oil  of  Olives,  does  not  freeze  fo  readily  as  it 
does  without  it  ;  and  that  Nut  Oil  abfolutely  preferves 
it  under  a  ftrong  Froft,  when  Olive  Oil  will  not. 

Sthly,  That  Spirit  of  Wine,  Nut  Oil,  and  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  do  not  freeze  at  all. 

9thly,  That  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  in  freezing, 
appears  all  wrinkled;  the  Wrinkles  being  fometimes  in 
parallel  Lines,  and  fometimes  like  Rays  proceeding 
from  a  Center  to  the  Circumference. 

The  Theories  of  Freezing,  or  the  Method  of  account¬ 
ing  for  thefe  Phenomena,  are  very  many. 

The  chief  Principles  that  different  Authors  have  gone 
upon,  are,  either  that  fome  foreign  Matter  is  intro¬ 
duced  within  the  Pores  of  the  Fluid,  by  Means  of  which 
it  is  fixed,  its  Bulk  increafed,  &c. 

Or  that  fome  Matter  which  was  naturally  contained 
in  the  Fluid  is  now  expelled,  by  Reafon  of  the  Abfence 
of  which,  the  Body  becomes  fixed. 

Or  that  there  is  fome  Alteration  produced  in  the  Tex¬ 
ture  or  Form,  either  of  the  Particles,  of  the  Fluid  it¬ 
felf,  or  of  fomething  that  is  contained  within  it. 

To  fome  one  of  thefe  Principles  all  the  Sy Items  of 
Freezing  are  reducible. 

The  Cartefians  explicate  Freezing  by  the  Recefs  or 
going  out  of  the  ethereal  Matter  from  the  Pores  of  the 
Water,  or  other  Liquor  ;  which  being  once  done,  the 
finer  Parts  are  too  fmall  and  flexible  to  keep  the  long, 
(lender,  and  Eel-like  Particles  of  Water  fluent,  or  in 
the  Form  of  a  Liquor. 

But 
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'But  the  Ccrpufcularians ,  or  Gaffcmlijh ,  afcribe  the 
feezing  of  Water,  with  more  Probability,  to  the  In¬ 
tel's  of  Multitudes  of  cold  or  frigorifick  Particles,  as 
hey  call  them  ;  which,  entering  the  Liquor  in  Swarms, 
md  difperfing  themfelves  every  Way  through  it,  croud  ; 
nto  the  Pores  of  the  Water,  and  hinder  the  wonted 
Agitation  of  its  Parts,  and  wedge  it  up,  as  it  were,  in- 
•o°the  hard  or  confident  Body  of  Ice  •,  and  from  hence 
proceeds  its  Increafe  of  Dimenfions,  Coldnefs,  &c. 

That  Ice  is  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  Water  out  of 
which  it  is  by  freezing  made,  is  certain  by  its  fwiming 
jn  ft  •  and  that  this  Lightnefs  of  Ice  proceeds  from 
hofe>  numerous  Bubbles  which  are  produced  in  it  by 
ts  Congelation,  is  equally  plain  ;  but  how  thofe  Bub- 
ales  come  to  be  generated  in  freezing,  and  what  Sub-  j 
dance  they  contain  in  them,  if  they  are  not  quite  emp¬ 
ty,  is  an  Inquiry  of  great  Importance  •,  and,  perhaps, 
if  difcovered,  may  contribute  much  to  the  underftand- 
;ng  the  Nature  of  Cold. 

Mr.  Hobbes  will  have  it  common  Air,  which,  intrud¬ 
ing  into  the  Water  in  Congelation,  entangles  itfelf  with 
the  Particles  of  the  Fluid,  prevents  their  Motion,  and 
produces  thofe  numerous  Bubbles,  thus  expanding  its  . 
Bulk,  and  rendering  it  fpecifically  lighter. 

But,  in  Anfwer  to  this,  no  fuch  Ingrefs  of  Air  into 
Water  appears  in  its  Coagulation  ;  and  that  it  does  not 
get  into  frozen  Oil  is  plain,  becaufe  that  Body  is  con- 
den  fed  by  being  frozen. 

And  Mr.  Boyle  has  alfo  Ihewn,  by  undoubted  Ex¬ 
periments,  that  Water  will  freeze  in  Veffels  hermeti¬ 
cally  fealedj  and  in  Brafs  Bodies  or  Veffels  clofely 
doped,  and  into  which  the  Air  can  have  no  Ingrefs, 
hath  yet  been  turned  into  Ice,  abounding  with  theft 
Bubbles  as  numerous  as  thofe  frozen  in  the  open  Air. 

He  alfo  has  proved  by  Experiment,  that  Water  kept 
a  vkhile  in  the  eXhaufted  Receiver,  till  all  its  Bubbles 
were  emerged  and  gone,  being  afterwards  turned  into 
Ice  by  a  freezing  Mixture,  the  Ice  had  fcarce  any  Bub¬ 
bles  in  it ;  whence  it  is  plain,  that  thefe  Bubbles  are 
filled  with  fome  Matter  which  is  within  the  Water,  if 
they  are  filled  with  any  Thing.  But  he  proves  alfo, 
by  plain  Experiments,  that  they  have  none,  or  exceed¬ 
ingly  little,  true  elaftick  Air  contained  in  them. 

Others,  and  thofe  of  the  greateft  Number,  are  of 
Opinion,  that  the  freezing  Matter  is  a  Salt ;  and  they 
hrgue,  that  an  Excefs  of  Cold  will  render  Water  torpid, 
but  never  congeal  it  without  Salt  r  They  fay,  that  thofe 
Particles  that  are  the  chief  Caufe  of  Freezing,  are  faline, 
mixed  in  a  due  Proportion,  Congelation  bearing  a  near 
Relation  to  Cryftallization. 

This  Salt  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  nitrous  Kind,  and 
to  be  furnifhed  by  the  Air,  which  is  generally  found  to 
abound  in  Nitre. 

It  is  indeed  ho  difficult  Matter,  to  account  for  the 
Particles  of  Nitre  preventing  the  Fluidity  of  Water. 
Thefe  Particles  are  fuppofed  to  be  fo  many  rigid  point¬ 
ed  Spicule ,  which  are  eafily  impelled  or  driven  into  the 
Stamina  or  Globules  of  Water  which,  by  this  Means, 
becoming  varioufly  mingled  and  entangled  with  it,  do, 
by  Degrees,  weaken  and  deftroy  the  Motion  of  it. 

The  Reafon  that  this  EffeCt  arifes  only  in  fevere  Win¬ 
ter  Weather,  is,  that  it  is  then  only  that  the  retrading 
Adion  of  the  nitrous  Spicula  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
Power  or  Principle  by  which  the  Fluid  is  otherwife  kept 
in  Motion,  or  difpofed  for  Motion. 

Several  Experiments  of  artificial  Freezing  fupport 
this  Opinion. 

For  if  you  mix  a  Quantity  of  common  Saltpetre  with 
Snow,  or  Ice  pulverized,  and  diffolve  the  Mixture  in 
the  Fire,  and  then  immerge  a  Tube  full  of  Water  in  the 
Solution*,  the  Water,  that  Part  of  it  next  the  Mixture, 
will  freeze  prefently,  even  in  a  warm  Air. 

Whence  they  argue,  that  the  Spicula  of  the  Salt  are 
driven  through  the  Pores  of  the  Glafs,  and  mixed  with 
the  Water,  by  the  Gravity  of  the  Mixture,  and  of  the 
incumbent  Air :  For  that  it  is  evident,  that  the  Salt 
has  this  Effed,  inafmuch  as  it  is  certainly  known,  that 
the  Particles  of  Water  cannot  find  their  Way  through 
the  Pores  of  the  Glafs. 

In  thele  artificial  Freezings,  in  whatever  Part  the 
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Mixture  is  applied,  there  is  prefently  a  Skin  or  Lamin& 
of  Ice  produced,  whether  at  the  Top,  Bottom,  or  Sides, 
by  Reafon  that  there  is  always  a  Stock  of  faline  Corpui- 
cles  fufficient  to  overpower  thefe  Particles  of  Fire  ;  but 
natural  Congelations  are  confined  to  the  Top  of  the 
Water,  where  the  laft  moft  abounds. 

But  this  Syftem  is  oppofed  by  the  Author  of  the 
Nouvelle  Conjecture  pour  expliquer  la  Nature  de  la  Glace , 
who  objeds,  that  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  Nitre  al¬ 
ways  enters  the  Ccmpofition  of  Ice  •,  but  if  it  did,  it 
would  fall  fhort  of  accounting  for  fome  of  the  principal 
Effeds ;  as, 

Flow  fhould  the  Particles  of  Nitre,  by  entering  the 
Pores  of  the  Water,  and  fixing  the  Parts,  caufe  the 
Water  to  dilate,  and  render  it  fpecifically  lighter  ?  They 
fhould  naturally  augment  its  Weight. 

This  and  fome  other  Difficulties,  Ihew  the  Neceffity 
of  a  new  Theory  •,  and  therefore  the  ingenious  Author 
advances  this  which  follows,  which  feems  to  folve  the 
Phenomena  in  a  Manner  that  is  more  ealy  and  Ample, 
as  not  depending  upon  the  Admiffion  or  Extrufio.n  ot 
any  heterogeneous  Matter. 

That  Water  freezes  in  the  Winter  only,  becaufe  its 
Parts,  then  being  more  clofely  joined  together,  mutu¬ 
ally  embarrafs  one  another,  and  lofe  all  the  Motion  they 
had  ;  and  that  the  Air,  or  rather  an  Alteration  in  the 
Spring  and  Force  of  the  Air,  is  the  Caufe  of  this  clofer 
Union  of  Water. 

It  is  evident  from  Experiment,  that  there  are  an  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  Particles  of  grofs  Air  interfperfed 
among  the  Globules  of  Water;  and  it  is  allowed,  that 
each  Particle  of  Air  has  the  Virtue  of  a  Spring  ;  and 
hence  this  Author  argues,  that  the  fmall  Springs  of 
grofs  Air,  mixed  with  Water,  have  more  Force  in  cold 
Winter  Weather,  and  do  then  unbend  themfelves 
more,  than  at  other  Times.  Hence  thofe  Springs  thus 
unbending  themfelves  on  one  Side,  and  the  external  Air 
continuing  to  prefs  the  Surface  of  the  Water  on  the 
other,  the  Particles  of  the  Water,  being  thus  confixing- 
ed  and  locked  up  together,  muft  lofe  their  Motion  and 
Fluidity,  and  form  a  hard,  confident  Body,  till  a  Re¬ 
laxation  of  the  Spring  of  the  Air,  from  an  Increafe  of 
Heat,  reduce  the  Particles  to  their  old  Dimenfions, 
and  leave  Room  for  the  Globules  to  flow  again. 

But  this  Syftem  feems  to  be  built  upon  a  falfe  Prin¬ 
ciple,  for  the  Spring  or  Elafticity  of  the  Air  is  not  in- 
creafed  by  Cold,  but  diminifhed  :  Air  condenfes  by 
Cold,  and  expands  itfelf  by  Heat  •,  and  it  is  demon- 
ftrable  in  Pneumaticks,  that  the  elaftick  Force  of  ex¬ 
panded  Air  is  to.  that  of  the  fame  Air  condenfed,  as  the 
Bulk  when  rarefied  is  to  its  Bulk  when  condenfed. 

Indeed,  fome  Authors,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
Increafe  of  the  Bulk  and  Dimenfion  of  the  fpecifick  Gra¬ 
vity  of  frozen  Water,  have  advanced  as  follows,  viz. 
That  the  aqueous  Particles,  in  their  natural  State,  were 
nearly  Cubes,  and  fo  filled  their  Space  without  the  In- 
terpofition  of  many  Pores  ;  but  that  they  are  changed 
from  Cubes  to  Spheres,  by  Congelation  ;  from  whence 
it  will  neceffarily  follow,  that  there  muft  be  a  great  deal 
of  empty  Space  between  them. 

But,  in  Oppofition  to  this  Hypothefis,  the  Nature 
of  Fluidity  and  Firmnefs  eafily  fuggefts,  that  fpherical 
Particles  are  much  properer  to  conifitute  a  Fluid  than 
cubical  ones,  and  lefs  difpofed  to  form  a  fixed  than  cu¬ 
bicle  onel 

But  afeer  all,  in  order  to  come  at  a  confident  Theory 
of  Freezing,  we  muft  either  have  Recourfe  to  the  fri¬ 
gorifick  Matter  of  th zCorpufcularians,  confidered  under 
the  new  Light  and  Advantages  of  the  Newtonian  Philo- 
fophy,  or  to  the  ethereal  Matter  of  the  Cartejians ,  un¬ 
der  the  Improvements  of  Monf.  Gauteron. 

The  true  Caufe  of  Freezing,  or  the  Congelation  of 
Water  into  Ice,  fay  the  former,  feems  plainly  to  be  the 
Introduction  of  the  frigorifick  Particles  into  the  Pores 
or  Interftices  between  the  Particles  of  the  Water,  and 
by  that  Means  geting  fo  near  them,  as  to  be  juft  within 
the  Spheres  of  one  another’s  attracting  Force,  and  then 
they  muft  cohere  into  one  folid  or  firm  Body  ;  but  Heat 
afterwards  feparating  them,  and  puting  them  into  va¬ 
rious  Motions,  breaks  this  Union,  and  feparates  the 

Particles 
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Particles  fo  far  from  one  another,  that  they  get  out  of 
the  Diftance  of  the  attracting  Force,  and  into  the  V  erge 
of  the  repelling  Force,  and  then  the  Water  re-aiiumes 

its  fluid  Form.  c  , 

Now  that  Cold  and  Freezing  proceed  from  lome  oub- 

ftance  of  a  faline  Nature  floating  in  the  Air,  kerns  pio- 

bable  from  hence  :  .  . 

That  all  Saits,  and  more  eminently  lome  particular 
ones,  do  prodigioufly  increafe  the  Force  and  Effects  o 
Cold,  when  mixed  with  Snow  or  Ice.  it  is  alio  evident, 
that  all  faline  Bodies  produce  a  Stiffnefs  and  Rigidity 
in  the  Parts  of  thofe  Bodies  into  which  they  enter. 

It  appears,  by  microfcopical  Oblervations  upon  Salts, 
that  the  Figure  of  fome  Salts,  before  they  lhoot  into 
Maffes,  are  thin,  double  wedged,  like  Particles  which 
have  Abundance  of  Surface,  in  Refpeft  to  their  Soli¬ 
dity  ;  and  is  the  Reafon  why  they  fwim  in  Water,  when 
once  raifed  in  it,  though  fpecifically  heavier. 

Thefe  fmall  Points,  geting  into  the  Pores  of  the 
Water,  whereby  they  are  alio,  in  fome  Meafure,  im¬ 
pended  in  the  Winter  Time,  when  the  Heat  of  the  Sun 
is  not  ordinarily  ftrong  enough  to  diflolve  the  Salts  into 
a  Fluid,  to  break  their  Points,  and  to  keep  them  in 
perpetual  Motion,  being  lefs  difturbed,  ate  at  mote 
Liberty  to  approach  one  another;  and,  by  fhooting 
into  Cryftals  of  the  Form  above-mentioned,  do,  by 
both  their  Extremities,  infinuate  themfelves  into  the 
Pores  of  the  Water,  and  by  that  Means  freeze  it  into  a 
folid  Form.  And  it  is  apparent,  that  the  Dimenfions 
of  Water  are  increafed  by  freezing,  the  Particles  of  it 
beino-  kept  at  fome  Diftance  from  One  another,  by  the 
Intervention  of  the  frigorifick  Matter. 

But  beiides  this,  there  are  many  little  Volumes,  or 
fmall  Particles  of  Air,  included  at  feveral  Diftances, 
both  in  the  Pores  of  the  watery  Particles,  and  in  the 
Interftices  formed  by  their  fpherical  Figure.  Now,  by 
the  Infinuation  of  the  Cryftals,  the  Volumes  of  Air  are 
driven  out  of  the  watery  Particles ;  and  many  of  them 
uniting,  form  larger  Volumes,  which  thereby  have  a 
greater  Force  to  expand  themfelves  than  when  they  are 
difperfed ;  and  fo  both  enlarge  the  Dimenfions,  and 
leflen  the  fpecifkk  Gravity  of  Water  thus  congealed 
into  Ice. 

And  hence  (fays  Dr.  Cheyne ,  from  whom  this  laft 
Account  is  taken)  we  may  guefs  at  the  Manner  how  Wa¬ 
ter,  impregnated  with  Salts,  Sulphurs,  or  Earths, 
which  are  not  eafily  dififolvable,  may  form  itfelf  into 
Metals,  Minerals,  Gums,  and  other  Foflils ;  the  Parts 
of  thefe  Mixtures  becoming  a  Cement  to  the  Particles 
of  Water,  or  geting  into  their  Pores,  change  them  in¬ 
to  thefe  different  Subftances. 

For  tiie  fecond :  As  an  ethereal  Matter  or  Medium 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Motion  of 
Fluids,  and  as  the  Air  itfelf  has  all  its  Motion  from  the 
fame  Principle,  it  follows,  that  all  Fluids  muft  remain 
in  a  State  of  Reft  or  Fixity,  when  that  Matter  lofes  of 
its  neceftary  Force.  And  confequently,  the  Air  being 
lei's  warmed  in  the  Winter  Time,  by  Reafon  of  the 
Obliquity  oi  the  Sun’s  Rays,  is  more  denfe  and  fixed 
in  Winter  than  any  other  Seafon  of  the  Year. 

But  farther :  It  is  evident,  from  divers  Experiments, 
that  the  Air  does  contain  a  Salt  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
of  the  Nature  of  Nitre.  If  this  be  granted,  and  the 
Denfity  of  the  Air  allowed,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
Particles  of  this  Nitre  muft  likewife  be  brought  nearer 
together,  and  thickened  by  the  Condenlation  of  the  Air; 
as  on  the  contrary,  a  Rarefaftion  of  the  Air,  and  an 
Augmentation  of  its  Fluidity,  muft  divide  and  feparate 
them. 

And  if  the  fame  happens  to  all  Liquors  that  have 
imbibed  or  diflolved  any  Salt,  if  the  Warmth  of  the 
Liquid  keep  the  Salt  exaftly  divided,  and  if  the  Cool- 
nefs  of  a  Cellar,  or  of  Ice,  caufe  the  Particles  of  the 
diflolved. Salt  to  approach,  run  into  each  other,  and 
fhoot  into  Cryftals,  why  fhould  the  Air,  which  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  a  Fluid,  be  exempt  from  the  general  Law  of 
Fluids? 

It  is  true,  that  the  Nitre  of  the  Air,  being  grofler  in 
cold  Weather  than  in  hot,  muft  have  a  lefs  Velocity  ; 
buc  ftill  the  Product  of  its  augmented  Mafs  into  the 
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Velocity  that  remains,  will  give  it  a  greater  Momentum i 
or  Quantity  of  Motion.  Nor  is  there  any  Thing  far¬ 
ther  required  to  make  this  Salt  aft  with  greater  Force 
againrt  the  Parts  of  Fluids,  and  this  may  probably  be 
the  Caufe  of  the  great  Evaporation  in  frofty  Weather. 

This  aereal  Nitre  muft  necefiarily  promote  the  Con¬ 
cretion  of  Liquids ;  for  it  is  not  the  Air,  nor  yet  the 
Nitre  that  it  contains,  which  gives  the  Motion  to  Fluids; 
it  is  the  ethereal  Medium,  therefore  a  Diminution  of 
the  Motion  of  Reft  arifes  from  the  Diminution  of  that 
Force. 

Now  the  ethereal  Matter,  which  in  the  Winter  Time 
is  weak  enough,  muft  ftill  lofe  more  of  its  Force  by  its 
Aftion  again  ft  Air  condenfed,  and  loaded  with  large 
Particles  of  Salt.  It  muft  therefore  lofe  of  its  Force  in 
cold  Weather,  and  become  lefs  dilpofed  to  maintain  the  j 
Motion  of  the  Fluids. 

In  fine,  the  Air,  during  Froft,  may  be  efteemed  like  : 
the  Ice  impregnated  with  Salt  wherewith  Liquors  are  i 
iced  in  Summer  Time.^  It  is  very  probable,  that  thefe 
Liquors  freeze  by  Reafon  of  a  Diminution  of  the  Mo-  S 
tion  of  the  ethereal  Medium,  by  its  afting  againft  the  j 
Ice  and  Salt  together,  and  the  Air  is  not  able  to  prevent  ; 
its  Concretion  by  all  its  lcorching  Heat. 

The  Air  (fays  Mr.  Boyle)  being  a  Fluid  as  well  as  : 
Water,  and  impregnated  with  Salts  of  different  Kinds, 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  what  happens  in  Water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fuch  Salts,  may  alfo  happen  in  the  Air. 
Two  proper  Quantities  of  different  Salts  being  diflolved 
in  hot  Water,  they  floated  undiftinguifhably  in  it,  and 
retained  a  Capacity  to  aft  in  Conjunftion  upon  feveral 
Occafions  ;  yet  when  the  Liquor  becomes  cold,  the  fa¬ 
line  Particies  of  one  Kind  being  no  longer  agitated  by 
a  due  Degree  of  Heat,  fhot  into  Cryftals  ;  and,  lofing 
their  Fluidity  and  Motion,  vifibly  feparated  themfelves  1 
from  the  other,  which  ftill  continued  fluid  in  the  Li¬ 
quor,  and  capable  of  afting  feparately. 

We  have  divers  Accounts  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
ablions ,  of  a  freezing  Rain  which  fell  in  the  Weft  of 
England  in  'December.  1672.  This  Rain,  as  foon  as  it 
touched  any  Thing  above  the  Ground,  as  a  Bough,  or 
the  like,  immediately  fettled  into  Ice  ;  and,  by  multi¬ 
plying  and  enlarging,  the  Icicles  broke  all  down  with 
its  Weight ;  the  Rain  that  fell  on  the  Snow  immediately 
froze  into  Ice,  without  finking  into  the  Snow  at  all. 

It  made  an  incredible  Deftruftion  of  Trees  beyond 
any  Thing  in  all  Hiftory.  A  certain  Gentleman  weigh¬ 
ed  a  Sprig  of  an  Afli  Tree  of  juft  three  Quarters  of  a 
Pound,  the  Ice  which  was  on  it  weighed  1 6  Pounds ; 
that  fome  Perfons  were  frighted  with  the  Noife  in  the 
Air,  till  they  underftood,  that  it  was  the  Clatter  of  icy 
Boughs  dafhed  againft  each  other. 

Dr.  Bede  remarks,  That  there  was  no  confiderable 
Froft  obferved  on  the  Ground  during  the  whole  Time; 
whence  he  concludes,  that  a  Froft  may  be  very  fierce 
and  dangerous  on  the  Tops  of  fome  Hills  and  Plains, 
while  in  other  Places  it  keeps  at  two,  three,  or  four 
Feet  Diftance  above  the  Ground,  Rivers,  Lakes,  &c. 
and  may  wander  about  very  furious  in  fome  Places,  and 
remifs  in  others  not  far  off.  The  Froft  was  followed 
by  glowing  Heats,  and  a  wonderful  Forwardnefs  of 
Flowers  and  Fruits.  The  Effefts  of  freezing  Vege¬ 
tables,  is  farther  explained  under  the  Article  of  Froft. 

FRITILLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  372.  Town.  InJl. 
R.  H.  3 76.  Tab.  201.  Corona  Imperialis.  Tonrn.  InJl. 
R.  II.  372.  Tab.  igy,  198.  Fritillary,  or  Chequered 
Tulip  and  Crown  Imperial. 

The  Char  abler  s  are. 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ;  it  hath  fix  oblong  Pe¬ 
tals ,  and  is  Bell-fhaped ,  fpreading  at  the  Bafe ;  in  the 
Hollow ,  at  the  Bafe  of  each  Petal ,  is  fituated  a  Nebla - 
rinm ;  the  Flower  hath  fix  Stamina  Jlanding  near  the 
Style ,  which  are  terminated  by  oblong  four  cornered  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong  three  cornered 
Germen ,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style ,  which  is  longer  than  the 
Stamina ,  and  crowned  by  a  fpreading  obtufe  Stigma.  The 
Germen  aftervoard  becomes  an  oblong  Capfule  with  three  . 
Lobes  having  three  Cells ,  which  are  filled  with  fiat  Seeds 
ranged  in  a  double  Order. 

The 
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The  Capfule  of  Fritillaria  is  oblong  and  fmooth,  but 
■hat  of  Corona  Imperials  hath  acute  Borders,  or  mem- 
sranaceous  Wings. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Setlion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  which 
have  fix  Stamina  in  their  Flowers ,  and  but  one  Style. 
Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fourth  Seftion  of  his  ninth 
Clals,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Lily  Flower 
having  fx  Petals ,  whofe  Point al  turns  to  a  Fruit. 

Thefe  two  Genera  of  Fritillary  and  Crown  Imperial, 
have  been  always  feparated,  till  Dr.  Linnaeus  joined  them 
together ;  indeed,  by  their  Flowers  they  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  enough  placed  in  the  fame  Genus  •,  but,  if  their 
Fruit  may°be  allowed  as  a  charafteriftick  Note,,  they 
[hould  be  feparare ;  however,  as  this  new  Syftem  is  ge¬ 
nerally  received,  fo  I  fhall,  in  Compliance  with  the 
prefent  Tafte,  join  them  together. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Fritillaria  foliis  linearibus  alternis ,  fioribus  ter- 
minalibus.  Fritillary  with  narrow  Leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  and  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Fritillaria  pr<ecox ,  purpurea ,  variegata.  C.  B.  P.  64. 
Early,  purple,  variegated,  chequered  Tulip. 

2.  Fritillaria foliis  infimis  oppofitis.  Hort.  Cliff.  81. 
Fritillary  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  oppofite.  This  is  the 
Fritillaria  Aquitanica ,  fore  luteo  obfcuro.  Swert.  Floil. 
Aquitain  chequered  Tulip,  with  an  obfcure  yellow 
Flower. 

3.  Fritillaria  fioribus  adfcendentibus.  Fritillary 
with  Flowers  growing  above  each  other.  This  is  the 
Fritillaria  nigra.  Lob.  Adver.  2.  496.  Black  chequered 
Tulip. 

4.  Fritillaria  foliis  lanceolatis,  cattle  unifloro  maxi- 
mo.  Fritillary  with  Spear-lbaped  Leaves,  and  one  large 
Flower  on  each  Stalk.  This  is  the  Fritillaria  lutea 
maxima  Italica.  Park.  Par  ad.  43.  Largeft  yellow  Ita¬ 
lian  Fritillary. 

5.  Fritillaria  fioribus  umbellatis.  Fritillary  with 
Flowers  growing  in  Umbels.  This  is  the  Fritillaria 
umbellifera.  C.  B.  P.  6 4.  Umbellated  chequered  Tulip. 

6.  Fritillaria  racemo  nudiufculo ,  foliis  obliquis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  82.  Fritillary  with  a  naked  Spike  of  Flow¬ 
ers  and  oblique  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lilium  Perficum. 
Dod.  Pempt.  220.  The  Perftan  Lily. 

7.  Fritillaria  fioribus  racemofrs.  Fritillary  with 
Flowers  growing  in  Bunches.  This  is  the  Fritillaria 
ramofa ,'  feu  lilium  Perficum  minus.  Mor.  Hort.  Reg.  Blef. 
Branching  Fritillary,  or  fmaller  Perftan  Lily. 

8.  Fritillaria  racemo  comofio  inf  erne  nudo ,  foliis 
integerrimis.  Lin.  Hort.  Upfal.  82.  Fritillary  with  a 
tufted  Bunch  of  Leaves  over  the  Flowers,  which  is 
naked  below,  and  entire  Leaves.  T  his  is  the  Corona 
Imperials.  Dod.  Pempt.  202.  Crown  Imperial. 

9.  Fritillaria  racemo  comofo  inf  erne  nudo ,  foliis 
crenatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  303.  Fritillary  with  a  tufted 
Bunch  of  Leaves  over  the  Flowers,  which  is  naked 
below,  and  crenated  Leaves.  This  is  the  Corona  rega¬ 
in  lilit  folio  crenato.  Hort.  Elth.  no.  Royal  Crown,  with 
a  crenated  Lily  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  and  other 
warm  Parts  of  Europe  ;  and  from  the  Seeds  of  this 
there  have  been  great  Varieties  raifed  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Florifts,  which  differ  in  the  Size  and  Colour  of  their 
Flowers ;  and  as  there  are  frequently  new  Varieties  pro¬ 
duced,  fo  it  would  be  to  little  Purpofe  to  enumerate 
thofe  which  are  at  prefent  in  the  Englijh  and  Dutch  Gar¬ 
dens,  which  amount  to  a  great  Number  in  the  Cata¬ 
logues  of  the  Dutch  Florifts,  who  are  very  fond  of  any 
little  Diftindtion,  either  in  the  Colour  or  Shape,  to  en¬ 
large  their  Lifts. 

The  Sorts  which  are  here  enumerated,  I  think  may 
be  allowed  as  diftinbt  Species,  notwithftanding  Dr.  Lin- 
naus  has  reduced  them  to  three ;  for  I  have  raifed  many 
of  all  the  Sorts  from  Seed,  which  have  conftantly  pro¬ 
duced  the  fame  as  the  Seeds  were  taken  from,  and  have 
only  differed  in  the  Colour  or  Size  of  the  Flowers  •,  for 
the  Sort  with  broad  Leaves  produced  the  fame  Sort 
again,  and  the  umbellated  and  fpiked  Sorts  produced 
the  fame,  though  there  are  feveral  Varieties  in  the  Co¬ 
lours  of  their  Flowers. 
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The  firft  hath  a  round  compreffed  Root,  in  Shape 
like  that  of  Corn  Flag,  but  is  of  a  yellowifh  white 
Colour ;  the  Stalk  riles  about  fifteen  Inches  high,  having 
three  or  four  narrow  long  Leaves  placed  alternately,  and 
the  Top  is  divided  into  two  flender  Foot  Stalks  which 
turn  downward,  each  fuftaining  one  Bell-fhaped  invert¬ 
ed  Flower,  compofed  of  fix  Petals  which  are  chequered 
with  purple  and  white  like  a  Chefs  Board  •,  and  in  the 
Center  is  fituated  a  Germen  fupporting  one  Style, 
crowned  by  a  trifid  Stigma  •,  the  fix  Stamina  ftand  about 
the  Style,  but  are  fhorter.  At  the  Bottom  of  each  Pe¬ 
tal  there  is  a  Cavity,  in  which  is  fituated  a  Nedtarium, 
filled  with  a  fweet  Liquor ;  after  the  Flower  is  fallen, 
the  Germen  fwells  to  a  pretty  large  three  cornered  blunt 
Capfule,  and  then  the  Foot  Stalk  is  turned  and  ftands 
eredt ;  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Capfule  opens  in 
three  Parts  and  lets  out  the  flat  Seeds,  which  were 
ranged  in  a  double  Order.  The  Flowers  of  this  appear 
the  latter  End  of  March  or  Begining  of  April,  and  the 
Seeds  are  ripe  in  July.  There  is  a  V ariety  of  this  with 
a  double  Flower. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France •,  the 
Leaves  of  this  are  broader,  and  of  a  deeper  green  than 
the  former  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  placed  oppofite,  but 
thofe  above  are  alternate  5  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  and  is  terminated  by  two  Flowers  of  an  ob¬ 
fcure  yellow  Colour,  which  fpread  more  at  the  Brim 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are  turned  downward 
in  the  fame  Manner.  This  flowers  'three  Weeks  after 
the  firft.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  greenifh  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  England. 

The  third  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high, 
the  Leaves  are  narrow  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but 
are  fhorter ;  each  Stalk  is  terminated  by  three  or  four 
Flowers,  which  arife  above  each  other  ;  they  are  of  a 
very  dark  purple,  chequered  with  yellowifh  Spots. 
This  flowers  in  April,  about  the  fame  Time  with  the 
fecond. 

The  fourth  Sort  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  the  Stalk  is 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  four  Inches  long 
and  one  broad,  of  a  Grafs  green  Colour ;  thefe  are 
fometimes  placed  oppofite,  but  are  generally  alternate  ; 
the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  Bell-fhaped  Flower 
of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  chequered  with  light  purple. 
This  Sort  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  firft. 
There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this,  which  differ 
in  the  Size  and  Colour  of  their  Flowers  and  the  Breadth 
of  their  Leaves,  but  retain  their  fpecifick  Difference,  fo 
as  to  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  Sorts. 

The  fifth  Sort  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high ;  the 
Stalk  is  garnifhed  with  fhorter  and  broader  Leaves  than 
the  firft  Sort,  which  are  of  a  grayifh  Colour  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  round  the  Stalks  like  thofe  of  the 
Crown  Imperial ;  they  are  of  a  dark  purple  Colour, 
chequered  with  a  yellowifh  green.  This  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time  with  the  fecond  Sort. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  commonly  called  the  Perftan  Lily, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  Perfia ,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens ;  the  Root 
of  this  Sort  is  round  and  large,  the  Stalk  rifes  three 
Feet  high  ;  the  lower  Part  of  it  is  clofely  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  which  are  three  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad,  of  a  grey  Colour,  (landing  on  every  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  but  are  twifted  obliquely  *,  the  Flowers  grow  in 
a  loole  Spike  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  forming  a  Pyra¬ 
mid  •,  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species, 
but  are  much  fhorter,  and  fpread  wider  at  their  Brims, 
and  are  not  bent  downward  like  thofe.  They  are  of  a 
dark  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  May ,  but  are  feldom 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England ,  fo  are  only  propagated 
by  Offsets. 

The  feventh  Sort  hath  a  much  fhorter  Stalk  than  the 
laft,  but  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like  thofe,  only  they 
are  fmaller  •,  the  Stalks  branch  out  at  the  Top  into  fe¬ 
veral  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  one  dark  co¬ 
loured  Flower.  This  is  commonly  called  the  fmall 
Perftan  Lily,  from  its  Refemblance  to  the  former  Sort. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or  Off- 
fets  from  the  old  Roots  ;  by  the  firft  of  which  Methods 
new  Varieties  will  be  obtained,  as  alio  a  larger  Stock  of 
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Roots  in  three  Years,  than  can  be  obtained  in  twenty 
or  thirty  Years  in  the  latter  Method  :  I  lhall  therefore 
fir  ft  treat  of  their  Propagation  by  Seeds. 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  fome  good  Seeds, 
faved  from  the  faireft  Flowers,  you  mull  procure  fome 
fhallow  Pans  or  Boxes,  which  muft  have  fome  Holes  in 
their  Bottoms  to  let  out  the  Moifture  ;  thefe  you  ftiould 
fill  with  light  frefh  Earth,  laying  a  lew  Potfheards  over 
the  Holes,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  Hoping  them  ; 
then,  having  laid  the  Earth  very  level  in  the  Boxes,  &c. 
you  muft  fow  the  Seeds  thereon  pretty  thick,  covering 
it  with  fine  fifted  Earth  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick.^ 
The  Time  for  fowing  the  Seed  is  about  the  Begining  of 
Augujt ,  for  if  it  be  kept  much  longer  out  of  the  Ground 
it  will  not  grow  ;  then  place  the  Boxes  or  Pans  where 
they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  until  eleven  o’Clock, 
oblerving,  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  to  water  them 
gently,  as  alfo  to  pull  up  all  Weeds  as  foon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  ;  for  if  they  are  buffered  to  remain  until  they  have 
taken  deep  Roof  into  the  Earth,  they  would  draw  the 
Seeds  out  of  the  Ground  whenever  they  are  pulled  up. 
Toward  the  latter  End  of  Sep-ember  you  fhould  remove 
the  Boxes,  (Ac.  into  a  warmer  Situation,  placing  them 
clofe  to  a  Hedge  or  Wall  expofed  to  the  South  ;  if  they 
are  fown  in  Pots,  thefe  fhould  be  plunged  into  the 
Ground,  but  they  are  beft  in  Tubs;  thefe  fhould  be 
covered  in  fevere  Froft.  In  this  Situation  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  the  Middle  of  March ,  by  which  Time  the 
Plants  will  be  come  up  an  Inch  high;  you  muft  there¬ 
fore  remove  the  Boxes,  as  the  Weather  increafes  hot, 
into  a  more  fhady  Situation  ;  for  while  the  Plants  are 
young,  they  are  liable  to  fufter  by  being  too  much  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  Sun  :  And  in  this  fhady  Situation  they  may 
remain  during  the  Heat  of  the  Summer,  obferving  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  to  refrefh  them  now 
and  then  with  a  little  Moifture ;  but  be  careful  not  to 
give  them  much  Water  after  their  Leaves  are  decayed, 
which  would  rot  their  Roots.  About  the  Begining  of 
Auguft,  if  the  Roots  are  very  thick  in  the  Boxes,  you 
fhould  prepare  a  Bed  of  good  light  frefh  Earth,  which 
muft  be  leveled  very  even,  upon  which  you  fhould 
fpread  the  Earth  in  the  Boxes  in  which  the  frnall  Roots 
are  contained,  equally  covering  it  about  one  Fourth  of 
an  Inch  thick  with  the  fame  frefh  Earth  :  This  Bed 
fhould  be  fituated  in  a  warm  Pofition,  but  not  too  clofe 
to  Hedges,  Walls,  or  Pales,  which  would  caufe  their 
Leaves,  to  be  long  and  (lender,  and  make  the  Roots 
weaker  than  if  placed  in  a  more  open  Expofure. 

In  this  Bed  they  may  remain  until  they  flower,  which 
is  generally  the  third  Year  from  fowing  ;  at  which  Time 
you  fhould  put  down  a  Mark  to  the  Roots  of  all  fuch 
as  produce  fair  Flowers,  that  at  the  Time  of  taking 
them  out  of  the  Ground  (which  ought  to  be  foon  after 
their  green  Leaves  are  decayed),  they  may  be  feleded 
into  a  Bed  amongft  your  old  Roots  of  this  Flower, 
which,  for  their  Beauty,  are  preferved  in  the  beft  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  the  other  lefs  valuable  Flowers  may  be 
planted  in  the  Borders  of  the  Parterre  Garden  for  their 
\ajriety,  where,  being  intermixed  with  other  Flowers  of 
different  Seafons,  they  will  make  a  good  Appearance. 

i  he  fine  Sorts  of  this  Flower  fhould  remain  undif- 
turbed  three  Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  have  pro¬ 
duced  many  Offsets,  and  fhould  be  taken  up  when  their 
Leaves  are  decayed,  and  planted  into  a  frefh  Bed,  taking 
fuch  of  their  Offsets  as  are  large  enough  to  produce 
Flowers  to  plant  in  the  Flower  Garden  ;  but  the  fmaller 
Roots  may  be  planted  into  a  Nurfery  Bed,  until  they 
have  obtained  Strength  enough  to  flower ;  but  you  muft 
never  fuller  thefe  Roots  to  lie  out  of  the  Ground  when 
>ou  remove  them,  but  plant  them  again  immediately, 
otherwife  they  will  perifh. 

During  thele  three  Years  which  I  have  advifed  the 
Roots  to  remain  in  the  Beds,  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 
ihould  be  Hired  every  Autumn  with  a  Trowel,  obferv- 
mg  not  to  go  fo  deep  as  to  bruife  the  Root,  and  at  the 
iame  1  ,m  lay  a  thin  Cover  of  very  roten  Dung  or 
.  annerns  Bark  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Beds  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  wafhed  into  the  Ground,  will  caufe  the  Flowers  to 

You  mutt  a,Slflf0ffhe  R°0tS,  “  a  Sreat" Increafc  : 

OU  muft  alfo  obierve  to  keep  them  conftantly  clear 
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from  Weeds,  and  thofe  Roots  which  you  would  ore- 
fcrve  with  Care,  fhould  not  be  buffered  to  feed. 

When  a  Stock  of  good  Flowers  are  obtained,  they 
may  be  preferved  and  increafed  in  the  fame  Manlier  as 
other  bulbous  rooted  Flowers,  which  is  by  Offsets  fent 
out  from  their  Roots,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  every 
other  Year  from  the  fineft  Sorts ;  but  the  ordinary 
Flowers  may  remain  three  Years  undifturbed,  in  which 
Time  they  will  have  multiplied  fo  much,  as  that  each 
Root  will  have  formed  a  Clufter,  fo  that  if  they  are  left 
longer  together,  the  Roots  will  be  frnall,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  very  weak,  therefore  if  thefe  are  taken  up  every 
other  Year,  the  Roots  will  be  the  ftronger.  Thefe  Roots 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Tulips,  and 
other  bulbous  rooted  Flowers,  with  this  Differenceonly, 
that  the  Roots  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  fo  long  ;  therefore  if  there  fhould  be  a  Necef- 
fity  for  keeping  them  out  of  the  Ground  any  Time,  it 
will  be  beft  to  put  the  Roots  into  Sand  to  prevent  their 
fhrinking. 

As  thefe  Flowers  come  out  early  in  the  Spring, 
they  make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  the  Borders  of  the 
Pleafure  Garden,  where  they  are  planted  in  frnall 
Clumps  ;  for  when  they  Hand  fingle  in  the  Borders, 
they  make  but  a  poor  Figure. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  the  Crown  Imperial,  which  is  now 
very  common  in  the  Enghjh  Gardens.  This  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Perfia,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to 
Conftantinople,  and  about  the  Year  1570,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  thefe  Parts  of  Europe  ;  of  this  there  are  a 
great  Variety  of  Sorts  now  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
f  lorifts,  but  as  they  have  been  produced  accidentally 
from  Seeds,  they  are  but  one  Species  ;  however,  for 
the  Satisfaction  of  the  Curious,  I  lhall  here  mention  all 
the  Varieties  which  have  come  to  my  Knowledge. 

1.  The  common  Crown  Imperial ;  this  is  of  a  dirty 
red  Colour. 

2.  The  yellow  Crown  Imperial ;  this  is  of  a  brio-ht 
yellow. 

3.  The  bright  red  Crown  Imperial,  called  Fufai. 
The  pale  yellow  Crown  Imperial. 

The  yellow  ftriped  Crown  Imperial. 

The  large  dowering  Crown  Imperial. 

The  broad  leaved  late  red  Crown  Imperial. 

The  double  and  triple  crowned  Imperial  Crown. 

9.  The  double  red  Crown  Imperial. 

10.  The  double  yellow  Crown  Imperial. 

11.  The  Silver  ftriped  leaved  Crown  Imperial. 

12.  The  yellow  ftriped  leaved  Crown  Imperial. 

There  are  fome  few  other  Varieties  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Catalogues  of  the  Dutch  FJorifts,  but  their 
DiftinCtions  are  fo  minute,  that  they  are  not  diftinguifh- 
able,  fo  I  lhall  pafs  them  over,  as  thofe  here  inferted 
are  all  that  I  have  feen  growing  either  in  England  or 
Holland ,  which  deferved  any  DiftinCtion. 

The  Crown  Imperial  hath  a  large  round  fcaly  Root 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  a  ftrong  Odour  of  a  Fox ; 
the  Stalk  rifes  to  the  Height  of  four  Feet  or  upward,  it 
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is  ftrong,  fucculent,  and  garnilhed  two  Thirds  of  the 


Length  on  every  Side,  with  long  narrow  Leaves  ending 
in  Points,  which  are  fmooth  and  entire ;  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  is  naked,  a  Foot  in  Length  ;  then  the 
Flowers  come  out  all  round  the  Stalk  upon  fhort  Foot 
Stalks  which  turn  downward,  each  fuftaining  one  large 
fpreading  Bell-fhaped  Flower,  compofed  of  fix  Spear- 
fhaped  Petals ;  at  the  Bale  of  each  Petal  is  a  pretty  large 
Cavity,  in  which  is  fituated  a  large  white  Necftarium, 
filled  with  a  mellous  Liquor.  In  the  Center  of  the 
Flower  is  fixed  a  three  cornered  oblong  Germen,  upon 
which  refts  the  fingle  Style,  which  is  the  Length  of  the 
Petals,  and  is  crowned  by  a  fpreading  .obtufe  Stigma  ; 
round  the  Style  there  are  fix  Awl-Ihaped  Stamina  which 
are  fhorter  than  the  Style,  and  are  terminated  by  ob¬ 
long  lour  cornered  Summits.  Thefe  Flowers  hang 
downward,  and  above  them  arifes  a  fpreading  Tuft  of 
green  Leaves  which  are  eredt,  and  from  between  thefe 
come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  ;  when  the 
Flowers  decay,  the  Germen  fwells  to  a  large  hexa¬ 
gonal  Capfule,  ihaped  like  a  Water  Mill,  having  fix 
Cells  which  are  filled  with  flat  Seeds.  This  Plant 
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flowers  the  Begining  of  April,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe 
in  July. 

The  Sort  with  yellow  Flowers,  that  with  large  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  thofe  with  double  Flowers,  are  the  mod  va¬ 
luable  ;  but  that  which  hath  two  or  three  Whorls  of 
Flowers  above  each  other,  makes  the  fined  Appear¬ 
ance  ;  though  this  feldom  produces  its  Flowers  after 
this  Manner  the  fird  Year  after  removing,  but  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  Year  after  planting,  the  Stalks  will  be 
taller,  and  frequently  have  three  Tier  of  Flowers  one 
above  the  ether,  which  is  called  the  triple  Crown.  The 
Stalks  of  this  Sort  frequently  run  flat  and  broad,  when 
they  produce  a  greater  Number  of  Flowers  than  ufual ; 
but  this  is  only  a  Luxuriancy  of  Nature  not  condant, 
though  many  of  the  Writers  have  mentioned  it  as  a 
particular  Variety. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  earliefb  tall  Flowers  of  the 
Spring,  fo  it  makes  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Middle 
of  large  Borders,  at  a  Seafon  when  fuch  Flowers  are 
much  wanted  to  decorate  the  Pleafure  Garden  ;  but 
the  rank  Fox-like  Odour  which  they  emit,  is  too  drong 
for  mod  People,  fo  hath  rendered  thefe  Flowers  iefs 
valuable  than  they  would  have  been  ;  for  there  is  fome- 
thing  very  pleafing  in  the  Sight  of  them  at  a  Diflance, 
fo  that  were  it  not  for  the  offenfive  Smell  of  Leaves  and 
Flowers,  it  would  be  more  frequently  feen  in  all  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Pleafure. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  Offsets  from 
the  Root ;  the  fird  is  too  tedious  for  mod  of  the 
Englijh  Flo  rids,  becaufe  the  Plants,  fo  raifed,  are  fix  or 
feven  Years  before  they  flower  ;  but  the  Butch  and 
Flemijh  Gardeners,  who  have  more  Patience,  frequently 
raife  them  from  Seeds,  fo  get  fome  new  Varieties, 
which  rewards  their  Labour.  The  Method  of  pro¬ 
pagating  thefe  Flowers  from  Seeds,  being  nearly  the 
fame  as  for  the  Tulip,  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn  to 
that  Article,  where  there  are  full  Directions  for  perform¬ 
ing  it. 

The  common  Method  of  propagating  them  here,  is 
by  Offsets  fent  out  from  the  old  Roots,  which  will 
flower  drong  the  fecond  Year,  after  they  are  taken  from 
the  Roots,  but  in  order  to  have  Plenty  of  thefe,  the 
Roots  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every 
third  Year,  by  which  Time  each  Root  will  have  put 
3ut  feveral  Offsets,  fome  of  which  will  be  large  enough 
to  flower  the  following  Year,  fo  may  be  planted  in  the 
Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and  the  fmaller  Roots  may  be  planted  in  a  Nur- 
fery  Bed  to  grow  a  Year  or  two  according  to  their 
Size,  therefore  they  fhould  be  forted,  and  the  dualled 
Roots  planted  in  a  Bed  together,  which  fhould  remain 
there  two  Years,  and  the  larger  by  themfelves  to  dand 
one  Year,  by  which  Time  they  will  have  acquired 
Strength  enough  to  flower,  may  then  be  removed  into 
he  Pleafure  Garden. 

The  Time  for  taking  up  of  thefe  Roots,  is  in  the 
Begining  of  July,  when  their  Stalks  will  be  decayed  ; 
and  they  may  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground  two  Months, 
but  they  fhould  be  laid  Angle  in  a  dry  fhady  Room, 
but  not  in  Heaps,  or  in  a  moid  Place,  which  will  caufe 
them  to  grow  mouldy  and  rot.  The  Offsets  fliould  be 
fird  planted,  for  as  thefe  are  finall,  they  will  be  apt  to 
drink  if  they  are  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground. 

As  the  Roots  are  large,  they  mud  not  be  planted 
too  near  other  Flowers,  and  when  they  are  planted  in 
Beds  by  themfelves,  they  fhould  not  be  nearer  than  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  in  the  Rows,  and  two  Feet  Row  from 
Row  ;  they  fhould  be  planted  fix  Inches  deep  at  lead, 
efpecially  the  drong  Roots ;  they  delight  in  a  light  Soil, 
not  too  wet,  nor  very  full  of  Dung,  that  if  any  Dung 
is  laid  upon  the  Borders  where  they  are  planted,  it 
fhould  be  buried  pretty  deep,  lo  as  to  be  two  or  three 
Inches  below  the  Roots.  * 

FRITILLARIA  CRASSA.  See  Afclepias. 

FRONDOSE  [ frendojus ,  Lat.]  full  of  Leaves,  or 
Shoots. 

FROST  may  be  defined  to  be  an  excefiive  cold  State 
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of  the  Weather,  whereby  the  Motion  and  Fluidity  of 
the  Liquors  are  fufpended  ;  or,  it  is  that  State  of  the 
,  (A  vd  ereby  Fluids  are  converted  into  Ice. 

By  Frod  Metals  contract,  or  are  ffortened.  Monf. 
Awzout  found  by  an  Experiment,  that  an  iron  Tube 
twelve  Feet  long,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  Air  in  a 
frody  Night,  lod  two  Lines  of  its  Length  ;  but  this 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  wholly  the  Effect  of  Cold. 

On  the  contrary,  Frod  does  not  contrad  Fluids,  but, 
on  the  other  Hand,  fwells  or  dilates  them  near  one 
Tenth  of  their  Bulk. 

Mr.  Boyle  gives  us  feveral  Experiments  of  Veffels 
made  of  Metals  exceeding  thick  and  drong,  which  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  Water,  clofe  doped,  and  expofed  to  the 
Cold,  the  Water,  being  expanded  by  freezing,  and  not 
finding  either  Room  or  Vent,  burd  the  Veffels. 

A  drong  Barrel  of  a  Gun,  with  Water  in  it,  bein.o- 
doped  clofe,  and  frozen,  was  rent  the  whole  Length^ 
and  a  fmall  brafs  Veffel,  five  Inches  deep,  and  two  in 
Diameter,  filled  with  Water,  GY  and  frozen,  lifted  up 
its  Lid,  which  was  preffed  with  a  Weight  of  fifty-fix 
Pounds. 

There  are  alfo  related  many  remarkable  Effects  of 
Frod  on  Vegetables.  Morery ,  Hijl.  de  France,  fays, 
1  hat  Trees  are  frequently  fcorched  and  burnt  up  with 
Frod,  as  with  the  mod  exceflive  Pleat,  and  that  even 
in  fo  warm  a  Climate  as  Provence. 

Mr.  Bohart  relates,  That  in  the  great  Frod,  Anno 
1683,  Oaks,  Afhes,  Walnut  Trees,  (Ac.  were  miferably 
fplit  and  cleft,  fo  as  they  might  be  feen  through,  and 
this  too  with  terrible  Noiles  like  the  Explofion  of  Fire 
Arms ;  that  the  Clifts  were  not  only  in  the  Bodies,  but 
continued  to  the  larger  Boughs,  Roots,  (Ac.  Pbilof. 
Franfaff.  N°  165. 

Dr.  Berham  fays,  That  the  Frod  in  1708,  was  re¬ 
markable  through  the  greated  Part  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
greated  in  Degree,  it  not  the  mod  univerfal,  in  the 
Memory  of  Man  ;  that  it  extended  throughout  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Benmark ,  Italy,  Sec.  but  was 
fcarce  felt  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  All  the  Orange 
T  rees  and  Olives  in  Italy ,  Provence,  8rc.  and  all  the 
Walnut  Trees  throughout  France ,  with  an  Infinity  of 
other  Trees,  perifhed  by  the  Frod. 

Monf.  Gouteron  fays.  They  had  a  Gangrene  on  them, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  Effect  of  a  corrofive  Salt,  which 
corrupted  and  dedroyed  their  Texture.  He  adds.  That 
there  is  fo  much  Refemblance  between  the  Gangrene  be¬ 
falling  Plants  through  Frod,  and  that  which  the  Parts 
of  Animals  are  liable  to,  that  they  mud  have  fome  ana¬ 
logous  Caufe.  Corrofive  Humours  burn  the  Parts  of 
Animals,  and  the  aereal  Nitre,  condenfed,  has  the  fame 
Effects  on  the  Parts  of  Plants.  Memoir es  de  /’  Academie 
Royale  de  Sciences,  An.  1709. 

Dr.  Berham  fays,  That  the  greated  Sufferers  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom  were  Birds  and  Infedts,  but  Vegeta¬ 
bles  were  much  the  greated  Sufferers ;  that  few  of  the 
tender  Sorts  of  Vegetables  efcaped  the  Severity  of  the 
Frod  ;  Bays,  Laurels,  Rofmary,  Cyprefs,  Alaternufes, 
Phillyreas,  Arbutufes,  Laurudinufes,  and  even  Furz, 
with  mod  of  the  frutefeent  Herbs,  as  Lavenders,  Abro- 
tanums,  Rue,  Thyme,  (Ac.  were  generally  dedroyed. 
He  adds,  That  the  Sap  of  the  finer  Wall  Fruit  was  fo 
congealed  and  dedroyed,  that  it  dagnated  in  the  Limbs 
and  Branches,  and  produced  Diforders  like  to  Chilblains 
in  human  Bodies,  which  would  turn  to  Mortifications 
in  many  Parts  of  the  Trees  ;  that  the  very  Buds  of  the 
finer  Trees,  both  in  the  Leaf,  Buds,  and  Bloffom  Buds, 
were  quite  killed,  and  dried  into  a  farinaceous  Matter. 

Dr.  Berham  relates  it  as  a  common  Obfervation, 
That  Vegetables  differed  more  from  the  Sun  than  from 
the  Frod,  in  that  the  Sun-lhine,  melting  the  Snow, 
and  opening  the  Ground,  left  it  more  expofed  to  the 
Rigour  of  the  enfuing  Night.  It  was  likewife  obferved, 
at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  That  the  Calamities 
which  befel  Trees,  arofe  not  purely  from  their  being 
frozen,  but  principally  from  the  Winds  fhaking  and 
rocking  them  when  they  were  frozen,  which  rent  and 
parted  their  Fibres.  Philcf.  Franfadl.  N°  324. 

Hoar  Frod,  or  white  Frod,  is  the  Dew  frozen,  or 
congealed  early  in  cold  Mornings,  chiefly  in  Autumn, 

This 
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This  (as  Mr.  Regis  obferves)  is  an  Affemblage  of  little 
Parcels  of  Ice  or  Cryftals,  which  are  of  various  Figures, 
according  to  the  Difpofition  of  the  Vapours  which  meet 

and  are  condenfed  by  Cold.  n. 

Dew  is,  to  ail  Appearance,  the  Matter  of  hoar  , 
though  many  of  the  Cartefians  fuppofe  it  to  be  forme 
of  a  Cloud,  and  either  congealed  in  the  Cloud,  and 
let  fall,  or  ready  to  be  congealed  as  foon  as  it  arrives  at 

In  the  Year  1728-9,  there  was  a  remarkable  Froft, 
which  continued  for  l'ome  Months,  and  deltioye  a  gieat 
Number  of  Trees  and  Plants  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe, 
a  brief  Account  of  which  may  not  be  impioper  to  e 

here  inferted.  ,  .  „  n  TXT.  , 

The  Autumn  began  with  cold  North  and  Eaft  Winds, 
and  early  in  November  the  Nights  were  generally  troity, 
though  the  Froft  did  not  enter  the  Ground  deeper  than 
the  Sun  thawed  the  following  Day  *,  but  t°wa‘‘d  the 
End  of  November  the  Winds  blew  extremely  cold  from 
the  North,  which  was  lucceeded  by  a  great  Snow, 
which  fell  in  fuch  Quantities  in  one  Night,,  as  to  break 
off  large  Arms,  as  alfo  the  Tops  of  many  ever-green 
Trees,  on  which  it  lodged.  After  the  Snow  had  fallen, 
it  began  to  freeze  again,  the  Wind  continuing  to  blow 
fronf  the  North  ;  the  Days  were  dark  and  cloudy  for 
fome  Time,  but  afterwards  it  cleared  up,  and  the  Sun 
appeared  almoft  every  Day,  which  melted  the  Snow 
where  expofed  to  it,  whereby  the  Froft  penetrated  deeper 
into  the  Ground.  It  was  obfervable,  that,  during  thefe 
clear  Days,  a  great  Mift,  or  Vapour,  appeared  in  the 
Evenings,  floating  near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  un¬ 
til  the  Cold  of  the  Night  came  on,  when  it  was  fudden- 
ly  condenfed,  and  difappeared.  About  the  8th  of  De¬ 
cember ,  the  Nights  were  extremely  cold  ;  the  Spirits  in 
the  Thermometer  fell  1 8  Degrees  below  the  freezing 
Point,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  fame  Month  the  Froft 
was  as  fevere  as  had  been  known  in  the  Memory  of 
Man  ;  the  Spirits  of  the  Thermometer  fell  to  20  De¬ 
grees  below  the  freezing  Point.  At  this  Time  vaft 
Numbers  of  Lauruftinufes,  Phillyreas,  Alaternufes, 
Rofemary,  Arbutus,  and  other  ever-green  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  began  to  fuffer ;  efpecially  fuch  as  had  been 
trimed  up  to  Heads  with  naked  Stems,  or  had  been 
cliped  late  in  Autumn.  At  this  Time  alfo  there  were 
great  Numbers  of  large  deciduous  Trees  diflbarked  by 
the  Froft,  as  Pear  Trees,  Plane  Trees,  Walnut  Trees, 
with  many  other  Sorts,  and  it  was  chiefly  on  the  Weft 
and  South  Weft  Side  of  the  Trees,  that  the  Bark  came 
off. 

About  the  Middle  of  December  the  Froft  abated  of 
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its  Intenfenefs,  and  feemed  to  be  at  a  Hand  till  the  23d 
of  the  fame  Month,  when  the  Wind  blew  extremely 
fnarp  and  cold  from  the  Eaft,  and  the  Froft  increafed 
again,  continuing  very  fharp  till  the  28th  Day,  when 
it  began  to  abate  again,  and  feemed  to  be  going  off, 
the  Wind  changing  to  the  South  ;  but  it  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  this  Point,  before  it  changed  to  the  Eaft 
again,  and  the  Froft  returned,  though  it  was  not  fo 
violent  as  before. 

Thus  the  Weather  continued  for  the  moft  part  frofty, 
till  the  Middle  of  March ,  with  a  few  Intervals  of  mild 
Weather,  which  brought  forward  fome  of  the  early 
Flowers ;  but  the  Cold  returning,  foon  deftroyed  them  ; 
fo  that  thofe  Plants  which  ufually  flower  in  January  and 
February ,  did  not  this  Year  appear  till  March ,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  were  fully  blown,  were  cut  off  by  the  Froft  ; 
of  this  Number  were  all  the  Spring  Crocufes,  Hepati- 
cas,  Perfian  Irifes,  Black  Hellebores,  Mezereons,  with 
fome  others. 

The  Cauliflower  Plants  which  were  planted  out  of 
the  Beds  in  the  open  Ground,  during  the  Intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  Froft,  were  moft  of  them  deftroyed,  or  fo 
much  cut,  that  they  loft  moft  of  their  Leaves  the  ear¬ 
ly  Beans  and  Peas  were  moft  of  them  killed,  and  many 
Fruit  and  Foreft  Trees,  which  had  been  lately  removed, 
were  quite  deftroyed.  The  Lois  was  very  great  to 
fome  curious  Perfons,  who  had  been  many  Years  en¬ 
deavouring  to  naturalize  great  Numbers  of  exotick 
I  rees  and  Shrubs,  abundance  of  which  were  either  to¬ 
tally  killed,  or  deftroyed  to  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ; 
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amongft  this  Number  there  were  many  Sorts  deftroyed, 
which  had  endured  the  open  Air  many  Years,  without 
receiving  the  leaft  Injury  from  the  Cold,  fuch  as  Pafiion 
Flowers,  Cork  Trees,  Ciftufes,  Rofemary,  Stoechas, 
Sage,  Maftich,  and  fome  others.  In  fome  Places  the 
young  Afti  and  Walnut  Trees  were  killed  •,  but  when 
the  Froft  went  off,  there  appeared  to  have  been  much 
more  Damage  done  in  the  Gardens,  than  there  really 
was,  which  occafioned  many  People  to  dig  up  and  de- 
ftroy  large  Quantities  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  which  they 
fuppofed  were  killed  ;  whereas  thofe  who  had  more 
Patience,  and  fuffered  them  to  remain,  fared  better-, 
for  great  Numbers  of  them  fliot  out  again,  fome  from 
their  Stems  and  Branches,  and  others  from  their  Roots, 
the  following  Summer. 

Nor  was  the  Froft  more  fevere  in  England ,  than  in 
other  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  Compa- 
rifon,  favourable  for  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  France , 
the  Olives,  Myrtles,  Ciftufes,  Alaternufes,  and  feveral 
other  Trees  and  Shrubs,  which  grow  there  almoft  fpon- 
taneoufly,  were  either  deftroyed,  or  at  leaft  were  killed 
to  their  Roots,  and  about  Paris ,  and  the  Northern  Parts 
of  France ,  the  Buds  of  their  Fruit  Trees  were  deftroyed, 
although  they  remained  clofed,  fo  that  there  were  very 
few  Bfoffoms  which  opened  that  Spring.  The  Fig 
Trees  were  in  feveral  Parts  of  France  quite  killed,  and 
in  England  their  tender  Branches  were  deftroyed,  fo  that 
there  was  very  little  Fruit  on  thofe  Trees  the  following 
Summer,  except  where  they  were  prote&ed  from  the 
Froft. 

In  Holland  the  Pines  and  Firs,  with  feveral  other 
Trees,  which  are  Natives  of  cold  Countries,  were  great¬ 
ly  injured  by  the  Cold;  and  moft  of  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  which  were  brought  from  Italy ,  Spain ,  or  the 
South  Parts  of  France ,  which  had  been  planted  in  the 
full  Ground,  in  that  Country,  were  entirely  killed, 
though  many  other  Sorts,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Virginia  and  Carolina ,  efcaped  very  well  in  the 
fame  Gardens ;  but  the  Perfon  who  fuffered  moft  in 
that  Country,  was  the  learned  Dr.  Boerhaave ,  who  had 
been  feveral  Years  endeavouring  to  naturalize  as  many 
exotick  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  he  could  poflibly  obtain 
from  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  World,  great  Numbers  of 
which  were  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  Froft  this  Winter. 

In  fome  Parts  of  Scotland  they  not  only  loft  many  of 
their  curious  Flowers,  Plants,  and  Trees,  but  great 
Numbers  of  Sheep,  and  other  Cattle,  were  buried  un¬ 
der  the  Snow,  where  they  perifhed,  and  many  poor 
People,  who  went  to  look  after  their  Cattle,  were  equal 
Sufferers  with  them,  being  buried  in  the  Snow,  which 
in  fome  Places  fell  eight  or  nine  Feet  deep  in  one 


Night. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Thermometers,  when  that 
Kind  of  hovering  lambent  Fog  arifes  (either  Mornings 
or  Evenings)  which  frequently  betokens  fair  Weather, 
that  the  Air,  which  in  the  preceding  Day  was  much 
warmer,  has,  upon  the  Abfence  of  the  Sun,  become  many 
Degrees  cooler  than  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  which 
being  near  1500  Times  denfer  than  the  Air,  cannot  be 
fo  foon  affedted  with  the  Alternation  of  Heat  and  Cold, 
whence  it  is  probable,  that  thofe  Vapours  which  are 
railed  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Earth,  are  by  the  cooler 
Air  foon  condenfed  into  a  vifible  Form.  The  lame 
Difference  has  been  obferved  between  the  Coolnefs  of 
the  Air,  and  the  Warmth  of  Water  in  a  Pond,  by  put- 
ing  a  Thermometer,  which  hung  all  Night  in  the  open 
Air  in  Summer  Time,  into  the  Water,  juft  before  the 
rifing  of  the  Sun,  when  the  like  Reek,  or  Fog,  was  ri¬ 
fling  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water. 

In  the  Year  1739-40,  we  had  another  fevere  Win¬ 
ter,  which  did  great  Mifchipf  to  the  Gardens,  Fields, 
and  Woods,  the  Effedts  of  which  are  yet,  and  will  be 
many  Years,  felt  in  Europe.  Some  Particulars  of  thefe 
Depredations,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Reader,  if  they  are  here  mentioned. 

The  Wind  fet  in  blowing  from  the  North  and  North 
Eaft,  about  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  and  continued  to 
blow  from  the  fame  Quarter,  with  little  Variation,  up¬ 
ward  of  fix  Months.  Early  in  November  there  was  a 

continued  fharp  Froft  for  nine  Days,  in  which  Time 
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lie  Ice  upon  large  Ponds,  and  other  landing  Waters, 
/as  frozen  fo  hard  as  to  bear  Perfons  who  fkated  there- 
n  ;  but  toward  the  End  of  November  the  Froft  abated, 
nd  there  was  little  more  than  flight  Morning  Frofts 
ntil  Chrijlmas  Day,  when  it  froze  pretty  hard  that 
lorning,  and  continued  every  Morning  fo  to  do  ;  but 
n  the  28th  Day  of  December ,  the  Wind  blew  with 
;reat  Strength  from  the  North  Eaft,  and  brought  on 
were  Cold  ;  that  Night  the  Froft  penetrated  very  deep 
ito  the  Ground,  and  the  next  Day,  viz.  the  29th,  the 
Vind  changed  to  the  Southward  of  the  Eaft,  and  blew 
nth  great  Fury;  the  Thermometer  fell  this  Day  to 
sventy-five  Degrees  below  Froft  ;  in  the  Morning  fome 
ttle  Snow  fell,  but  the  Violence  of  the  Wind  carried 
:  off;  but  Cold  ftill  increaflng,  the  Waters  were  all 
rozen  over,  and  that  Day  it  was  fo  intenfe,  as  to 
-eeze  the  Water  of  the  River,  which  was  raifed  by  the 
'orce  of  the  Wind  into  Ice,  before  it  fell  down  again, 
"he  Wind  continued  to  blow  with  the  fame  Force,  and 
:om  the  lame  Quarter,  all  the  30th  Day,  the  Cold  ftill 
lcreafing,  fo  that  at  this  Time  the  Froft  penetrated 
ito  moft  of  the  Green-houfes  in  England ,  but  efpecial- 
f  into  all  thofe'  whofe  Fronts  had  the  leaft  Inclination 
0  the  Eaft,  and  fuch  of  them  as  fronted  the  South 
Veft  efcaped  belt,  where  the  back  Walls  were  of  a  Eff¬ 
icient  Thicknefs  to  keep  out  the  Froft  ;  the  Spirits  in 
he  Thermometer  fell  in  the  Night  of  the  30th  Day  to 
hirty-two  Degrees  below  the  freezing  Point,  which 
/as  lower  than  it  had  been  known  in  England  before  •, 
he  Violence  of  the  Wind  made  it  very  troublefome  for 
'erfons  of  the  moft  robuft  Conftitutions  to  be  abroad, 
nd  this  alfo  caufed  the  Froft  to  penetrate  through  thick 
Vails,  and  in  the  Space  of  two  Days,  the  ever-green 
ffees  and  Shrubs  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  fcorched 
y  Fire,  fo  that  they  feemed  to  have  no  Life  ;  the  on- 
f  Trees  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Ever- greens  which  retained 
ieir  Verdure,  at  this  Time,  were  the  Portugal  Laurel, 
avin,  and  Ibrubby  Hartwort  •,  thefe  in  the  Midft  of 
his  fevere  Froft  remained  unhurt,  when  all  the  others 
/ere  as  brown  as  if  they  had  been  dead  a  Year  ;  and  it 
/as  very  late  in  the  Spring  before  any  of  them  refumed 
heir  uftial  Verdure  ;  during  thefe  fevere  Days  there 
ad  but  little  Snow  fallen,  fo  that  the  Froft  penetrated 
eep  in  the  Ground,  and  deftroyed  the  Roots  of  great 
'art  of  the  Vegetables,  where  they  were  not  well  fe- 
ured  ;  the  Artichoke  Roots  were  moft  of  them  killed 
i  all  the  Kitchen  Gardens,  fome  few  only  efcaped, 
befe  were  fuch  as  were  not  intended  to  be  preferved. 
i.  Angle  Row  of  thefe  Roots,  which  were  growing  in 
Place  where  a  great  Quantity  of  Dung  had  been 
/heeled  over  them,  whereby  the  Ground  was  rendered 
s  hard  as  that  of  a  common  Foot  Way,  though  there 
i/as  no  Covering  upon  thefe  Roots,  yet  they  furvived 
he  Froft,  and  did  well ;  another  Parcel,  which  was 
[rowing  near  a  Tan  Yard,  where,  by  Accident,  fome 
Pan  had  been  thrown,  were  preferved,  fo  that  from 
bme  of  thefe  Accidents  we  were  fo  lucky  as  to  retrieve 
he  good  Kind  of  Artichoke,  which  the  Englijh  Gar- 
lens  were  fo  famous  for  being  flocked  with. 

By  the  ffiarp  piercing  Winds  the  Grafs  was  almoft 
otally  burned  up,  fo  that  there  was  not  the  leaft  Ver- 
lure  to  be  feen  in  the  Fields,  and  in  many  Places  the 
weeteft  and  beft  Kinds  of  the  Herbage  were  entirely 
dlled,  fo  that  there  remained  only  the  ftrong  rough 
Cinds  of  Grafs,  whereby  the  Paftures  were  in  general 
nuch  damaged  ;  but  on  the  31ft  Day  in  the  Evening, 
he  Wind  being  much  abated,  the  Severity  of  the  Froft 
vas  not  fo  great,  and  there  feemed  an  Appearance  of  a 
Thaw  on  the  firft  and  fecond  of  January ,  but  on  the 
bird  in  the  Evening  the  Froft  fet  in  again  with  great 
v  iolence  ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  January ,  in  the  Morn- 
ng,  the  Thermometer  was  fallen  one  Degree  lower 
han  it  had  been  before.  The  fame  Morning  there  was 
:he  greateft  hoary  Froft,  which  had  been  feen,  the 
Woods,  Trees,  and  Hedges,  appeared  as  if  they  had 
aeen  covered  with  Snow  ;  and  although  there  was  no 
ind  ftirring,  yet  the  Air  was  fo  fharp  and  penetrating, 
is  to  render  it  difficult  to  endure  the  Cold,  even  with 
great  Exercife. 

The  Timber  Trees  fuffered  greatly  that  Morning, 
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especially  the  Oaks,  which  were  Jplit  with  great  Vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  the  Noile  in  the  Woods  that  Morning,  re- 
fembled  that  of  great  Branches  breaking  down  in  every 
Part  of  the  Vfoods,  and  when  heard  at  a  Diftance,  like 
the  Firing  of  Guns.  This  was  little  attended  to  at  the 
Titne,  but  the  Timber  which  has  been  fince  fallen, 
diffidently  proves  the  great  Damage  which  the  Woods 
then  fuftained  ;  nor  was  it  here  the  Calamity  Hoped, 
for  the  Oaks  in  general  had  received  fo  much  Injury 
from  the  Froft,  as  to  occafion  fuch  a  Weaknels  and 
Diftemper  among  them,  that  the  following  Spring  they 
were  infefted  with  Infedts  to  fuch  a  Degree,  a?  that 
their  Leaves  were  eaten  and  entirely  deftroyed  by  them  ; 
fo  that  at  Midfummer  the  Trees  were  as  naked  as  if  it 
had  been  the  Begining  of  April,  and  this  Diftemper  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  Years  after,  almoft  as  bad  as  at  firft, 
and  has  leffened  by  Degrees,  as  the  Trees  have  recovered 
their  Strength  ;  and  where  the  Trees  were  old  and 
weak,  they  have  not  yet  gotten  the  better  of  this  Dif¬ 
temper. 

The  Herbage  was  alfo  fo  much  weakened  by  the  Se¬ 
verity  of  the  Froft,  as  not  to  be  able  to  refift  the  At¬ 
tack  made  upon  it  by  Infebts,  fo  that  innumerable  Quan¬ 
tities  of  them  were  difeovered  in  the  Paftures  in  many 
Parts  of  Europe ,  begining  firft  in  the  Northern  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  afterward  fpreading  to  the  South  ;  and  thefe 
Infeds  in  many  Places  were  fo  numerous,  as  to  deftroy 
the  Sward  of  Grafs,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  Diftem¬ 
per  which  has  fo  long  raged  among  the  Cattle  is  owing 
to  this  Caufe,  for  where-ever  the  Diftemper  has  fpread° 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  Numbers  of  thefe  Infeds  have 
harboured  about  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs  ;  and  as  a  far¬ 
ther  Proof  of  this,  it  has  conftantly  been  remarked,  that, 
when  thefe  Grubs  are  changed  into  a  Sort  of  Beetle,  and 
take  their  Flight  (which  is  commonly  about  the  Begin¬ 
ing  of  May),  the  Diftemper  ceafes,  and  when  thefe 
Beetles  have  depofited  their  Eggs  in  Autumn,  the  Dif¬ 
temper  has  raged  again.  Another  Remark  has  been 
made,  that  thefe  Beetles  always  choofe  to  depofit  their 
Eggs  not  at  a  great  Diftance  from  Rivers,  or  large 
Pieces  of  Water,  and  in  fuch  Places  the  Cattle  have 
been  moft  attacked.  There  might  be  many  other  Cir- 
cumftances  mentioned  in  favour  of  this  Opinion,  as  alfo 
the  feveral  Experiments  which  have  been  made  by  fome 
of  the  Members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris , 
which  are  fufficient  to  prove,  ■  that  the  Diftemper  is  not 
infedious,  nor  can  be  communicated  by  the  Cattle,  not- 
withftanding  it  has  been  treated  as  fuch  in  many  Coun¬ 
tries,  to  the  immenfe  Lofs  to  the  Publick  of  fuch  Num¬ 
bers  of  Cattle,  and  their  Hides  ;  but  this  may  require 
a  particular  Treatife,  therefore  I  ffiall  not  enlarge  far¬ 
ther  on  this  Head  at  prefent. 

The  Froft  ftill  continued  very  hard,  till  toward  tne 
End  of  January ,  blit  not  fo  violent  as  at  the  Begining  ; 
for  had  the  Wind  continued  to  blow  with  fo  much 
Force  as  it  had  done  the  three  firft  Days  of  the  Froft, 
for  any  confiderable  Time  longer,  there  would  have 
been  few  Vegetables  able  to  have  refilled  the  Cold,  not 
would  the  Animal  Kingdom  have  fared  much  better  ; 
for  the  Cold  was  fo  intenfe  during  thofe  few  Days,  as 
to  kill  feveral  of  the  weaker  Sort  of  Cattle,  where  they 
were  much  expofed  to  the  Wind. 

The  Walnut  Trees,  Allies,  and  feveral  other  Trees, 
had  moft  of  their  Shoots  of  the  former  Year  deftroyed, 
which  caufed  them  to  be  very  late  before  they  put  out 
their  new  Shoots  the  following  Spring,  and  thefe  Shoots 
were  produced  from  the  two  and  three  Years  Branches. 
The  Fig  Trees  in  many  Places  were  killed  almoft  to  the 
Ground,  efpecially  thofe  which  were  growing  againft 
the  beft  afpedled  Walls,  for  thofe  on  the  North  and 
North  Weft  Afpefts,  as  alfo  the  old  Standard  Fig  Trees, 
efcaped  better  ;  but  all  thofe  Stools  and  Lay  ers  of  thefe 
Trees,  which  were  growing  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens, 
were  fo  much  injured  by  the  Froft,  as  not  to  be  reco¬ 
vered  under  three  Years,  during  which  Time  there  were 
fcarce  any  of  thefe  Plants  to  be  fold.  The  Layers  of 
Vines,  as  alfo  of  the  Plane  Tree,  in  the  Nurferies,  were 
likewife  killed  to  the  Ground,  and  the  old  Stools  fo 
much  injured,  that  they  had  better  have  been  dug  up, 
and  thrown  away,  than  to  have  continued  th^m  ;  for 
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in  ten  Years  they  have  not  recovered  their  former  Vi¬ 
gour,  making  their  Shoots  fo  late  m  the  Summer,  that 
their  Wood  had  not  Time  to  harden,  and  -the  tirlt 
Froft  in  Autumn  frequently  kills  them  hall  Way  to  the 

(j  round 

Many  other  deciduous  Trees  were  equal  Sufferers  by 
this  fevere  Froft,  and  the  Ever-greens  were  more  ge¬ 
nerally  injured,  and  Abundance  of  them  killed.  in 
Pine  and  Pinafter  were  fo  much  hurt,  as  tc »  ofe  all  their 
Verdure,  and  in  fome  Places  the  young  Plants  of  the 
former  Sort  were  entirely  killed.  The  Rofemary,  La¬ 
vender,  Stoechas,  Sage,  and  many  other  aromatick 
Plants,  where  in  many  Places  quite  deftioyed,  10  ■that 
it  was  two  or  three  Years  before  the  Markets  could  be 
fuppljed  with  thefe  ;  and  in  general  the  efculent  Plants 
in  the  Kitchen  Gardens  were  killed,  fo  that  for  fome 
Months  the  Markets  were  not  fupplied  with  any  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Garden  Stuff.  The  Flower  Gardens  alfo  were 
great  Sufferers  by  this  Winter  ;  for  as  the  Seafons  for 
fome  Years  before  had  been  very  temperate,  lew  Per- 
fons  had  made  any  Provifion  lor  a  hard  Winter,  and 
the  Cold  feting  in  fo  very  intenfe  at  the  Beginmg,  the 
Mifchief  was  done  before  People  could  be  provided  with 

Covering.  _  ^  r  ... 

The  Wheat  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  but  eipecially 

in  the  open  common  Fields,  was  very  much  hurt,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  Top  of  the  Ridges,  where,  in  feveral 
Places,  there  were  broad  naked  Spaces  on  the  Middle 
of  the  Ridges,  which  in  the  Spring  appeared  like  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Foot  Paths.  And  as  the  Spring  following  was  very 
dry,  and  the  Wind  continuing  to  blow  from  the  North 
and"  Eaft,  thefe  piercing  Winds  entered  the  Ground, 
which  had  been  loofened  by  the  Froft,  and  dried  up  the 
tender  Roots  of  the  Corn,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  it* 
but  fome  of  the  more  expert  Farmers,  who  rolled  their 
Wheat  after  the  Froft  was  over,  were  well  repaid  by  the 
great  Crops  which  their  Land  produced  them. 

Were  I  to  enter  into  all  the  Particulars  of  the  Da¬ 
mages  fuftained  by  this  fevere  Froft  in  the  Gardens  and 
Fields,  it  would  fwell  this  Work  beyond  the  Limits 
intended  *,  fo  I  hope,  on  the  other  Hand,  I  lhall  not  be 
condemned  for  having  inferted  thus  much,  fince,  by 
the  Mention  of  thefe  Things,  Perfons  may  be  inftrudted 
how  to  fave  many  of  their  valuable  Plants  in  future 
Winters,  as  alfo  what  Sorts  are  more  liable  to  Danger 
from  Frofts,  than  others. 


FRUCTIFEROUS  [ fruttifer ,  Lat.]  Fruit-bearing, 
fruitful. 


FRUCTUS.  See  Fruit. 

FRUIT  is  the  Production  of  a  Tree  or  Plant,  for  the 
Propagation  or  Multiplication  of  its  Kind  ;  in  which 
Senfe  Fruit  includes  all  Kinds  of  Seeds,  with  their  Fur¬ 
niture,  (Ac.  Botanifts  ufe  it  to  fignify,  properly,  that 
Part  of  a  Plant  wherein  the  Seed  is  contained,  which 
the  Latins  call  Frudlus ,  and  the  Greeks  Kaproj. 

The  Fruit  of  fome  Plants  are  produced  fingly,  as  are 
their  Flowers,  and  fometimes  they  are  produced  in 
Clufters,  as  in  molt  Fruit  Trees,  which  are  alfo  flefhy, 
but  in  many  Plants  they  are  dry. 

The  Word  Fruit  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  an  Aflemblage 
of  Seeds  in  a  Plant  •,  as  in  a  Pea,  Bean,  Ranunculus,  (Ac. 
and  in  its  general  Signification,  for  all  Kinds  of  Grain, 
whether  naked,  or  inclofed  in  Cover,  Capfula ,  or  Pod, 
whether  bony,  flelhy,  fkinny,  membraneous,  or  the 
like. 

Fruit  is  the  Product  or  Refult  of  the  Flower,  or  that 
for  whofe  Production,  Nutrition,  (Ac.  the  Flower  is  in¬ 
tended. 

The  Structure  and  Parts  of  different  Fruits  are  diffe¬ 
rent  in  fome  Things,  but  in  all  the  Species  the  effential 
Parts  of  the  Fruit  appear  to  be  only  Continuations  or 
Expanfions  of  thofe  which  are  feen  in  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Tree. 

Dr.  Beale  fuggefts  fome  very  good  Reafons  for  a  di¬ 
rect  Communication  between  the  remoteft  Parts  of  the 
Tree  and  the  Fruit ;  fo  that  the  fame  Fibres  or  Stami- 
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na,  which  conftitute  the  Root,  Trunk,  and  Boughs,  are 
extended  into  the  very  Fruit. 

Thus,  if  you  cut  open  an  Apple  tranfverfly,  you  will 
find  it  to  confift  chiefly  of  four  Parts,  viz.  ift,  a  Skin, 
or  Cortex ,  which  is  only  a  Production  of  the  Skin  or 
outer  Bark  of  the  Tree.  2dly,  A  Parenchyma ,  or  Pulp, 
which  is  an  Expanfion  and  Intumefcence  of  the  Blee,  or 
inner  Bark  of  the  Tree,  ^dly.  The  Fibres,  or  Rami¬ 
fications  of  the  woody  Part  of  the  Tree.  4thly,  The 
Core,  which  is  the  Produce  of  the  Pith,  or  Medulla  of 
the  Plant,  indurated  or  (Lengthened  by  Twigs  of  the 
Wood  and  Fibres  inofculated  therewith.  This  ferves 
to  furnifh  a  Cell,  or  Lodge,  for  the  Kernels,  filtrates 
the  Juice  of  the  Parenchyma ,  and  conveys  it,  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  to  the  Kernel. 

Of  the  Fibres,  Authors  generally  reckon  fifteen 
Branches,  of  which  ten  penetrate  the  Parenchyma ,  and 
incline  to  the  Bafis  of  the  Flower ;  the  other  five  af- 
cend  more  particularly  from  the  Pedicle,  or  Stalk,  and 
meet  with  the  former  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Flower,  to  which 
Branches  the  Capfula ,  or  Coats  of  the  Kernels,  are 
faftened. 

Thefe  Branches,  being  firft  extended  through  the, 
Parenchyma  to  the  Flower,  furnifh  the  necefiary  Matter 
for  the  Vegetation  of  it  j  but  as  the  Fruit  increafes,  it! 
intercepts  the  Aliment,  and  thus  the  Flower  is  ftarved, 
and  falls  off. 

In  a  Pear  there  are  five  Parts  to  be  diftinguifhed,  viz. 
the  Skin,  Parenchyma ,  Ramification,  Stone,  and  Aceta- 
rium. 

The  three  firft  Parts  are  common  to  the  Apple.  The 
Stone,  obferved  chiefly  in  Choke  Pears,  or  Breaking ! 
Pears,  is  a  Congeries  of  ftrong  Corpuicles,  that  are  di- 
fperfed  throughout  the  whole  Parenchyma ,  but  in  the 
greateft  Plenty,  and  clofeft  together  about  the  Center, , 
or  Acetarium  it  is  formed  of  the  ftony,  or  calculous 
Part  of  the  nutritious  Juice. 

The  Acetarium  is  a  Subftance  of  a  tart  acid  Tafte,  of 
a  globular  Figure,  inclofed  in  an  Aflemblage  of  feve¬ 
ral  of  the  ftony  Parts  before- mentioned. 

In  a  Plum,  Cherry,  (Ac.  there  are  four  Parts,  viz.  a 
Coat,  Parenchyma ,  Ramification,  and  Nucleus ,  or  Stone. 
The  Stone  confifts  of  two  very  different  Parts  ;  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  or  harder  Part,  called  the  Stone,  or  Shell,  is  a 
Concretion  of  the  ftony,  or  calculous  Parts  of  the  nu¬ 
tritious  Juice,  like  the  Stone  in  Pears,  within  it.  The 
inner,  called  the  Kernel,  is  foft,  tender,  and  light,  being  . 
derived  from  the  Pith,  or  Medulla  of  the  Tree  by  femi- 
nal  Branches,  which  penetrate  the  Bafe  of  the  Stone. 

The  Nut,  or  Acorn,  confifts  of  a  Shell,  Cortex ,  and 
Medulla  ;  the  Shell  confifts  of  a  Coat  and  Parenchyma , 
derived  from  the  Bark  and  Wood  of  a  Tree. 

The  Cortex  confifts  of  an  inner  and  outer  Part,  the 
firft  is  a  Duplicature  of  the  inner  Tunick  of  the  Shell} 
the  fecond  is  a  moflfy  Subftance,  derived  from  the  fame 
Source  as  the  Parenchyma ,  of  the  Shell.  But  Authors 
are  not  agreed,  whether  the  Medulla ,  or  Pulp  of  the 
Kernel  does  arife  from  the  Pith  of  the  Tree,  or  the 
cortical  Part  thereof. 

Berries,  as  the  Grape,  (Ac.  contain  (befides  three  ge¬ 
neral  Parts,  viz.  Coat,  Parenchyma ,  and  Ramification) 
Grains  of  a  ftony  Nature,  to  do  the  Offices  of  Seeds. 

Fruits  in  general  are  ferviceable  in  guarding,  pre- 
ferving,  and  feeding  the  inclofed  Seed,  in  filtrating  the 
coarfer,  more  earthy,  and  ftrong  Parts  of  the  nutriti¬ 
ous  Juice  of  the  Plant,  and  retaining  it  to  themfelves, 
fending  none  but  the  moft  pure,  elaborated,  and  fpiri- 
tuous  Parts  to  the  Seed,  for  the  Support  and  Growth 
of  the  tender  delicate  Embryo,  or  Plantule,  which  is 
therein  contained. 

FRUMENTACEOUS  [ Frumentaceus ,  Lat.]  a  Term 
applied  by  Botanifts  to  all  fuch  Plants  as  have  a  Con¬ 
formity  with  Wheat  (called  in  Latin ,  Frumentum),  in 
Refpe<ft  either  of  their  Fruits,  Leaves,  Ears,  or  the 
like. 

FRUMENTUM  INDICUM.  See  Zea. 
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FRUTEX,  a  Shrub  •,  a  Vegetable  of  a  Genus  be¬ 
tween  a  Tree  and  an  Herb,  but  of  a  woody  Subfiance. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  determine  wherein  mod  of  the 
Writers  on  Gardening  and  Agriculture,  have  made 
the  Diftinftion  between  Trees  and  Shrubs,  or  where  to 
fix  the  Difference,  or  Boundary,  between  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  to  fay  where  one  ends,  and  the  other  begins, 
for  that  cannot  be  determined  by  their  Growth  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  belt  Definition  which  can  be  made  of  a  Shrub, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  a  Tree,  is  its  fending  forth  many 
Stems  from  the  Roots,  whereas  the  Trees  have  a  Angle 
Trunk,  or  Body. 

FRUTEX  PAVONIUS.  See  Poinciana. 

FRUTICOSE  [ Fruticofus ,  Lat.  fhrubby],  are  thofe 
Plants  which  are  of  a  hard  woody  Subftance,  and  do 
not  rife  to  the  Height  of  Trees. 

FUCHSIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  14.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
1097.  This  Plant  was  fo  named,  by  Father  Plumier , 
•who  difcovered  it  in  America ,  in  Honour  of  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  Leonard  Fuchfms ,  a  learned  Botanift. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ;  it  hath  one  Petal , 
with  a  clofed  Fube,  which  is  Jlightly  cut  into  eight  Parts 
at  the  Brim ,  ending  in  acute  Points  \  it  hath  four  Stamina 
the  Length  of  the  Tube,  which  are  terminated  by  obtufe 
Summits.  The  oval  Germen  is  Jituated  under  the  Flower , 
fuf porting  a  fingle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  5 the 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fucculent  Berry  with  four  Fur¬ 
rows ,  having  four  Cells ,  containing  feveral  fmall  oval 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  placed  in  the  Appendix  to 
Linnaus's  Genera  Plant  arum,  but  fhould  be  ranged  in 
the  firft  Sedition  of  his  fourth  Clafs,  the  Flower  having 
four  Stamina,  and  one  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent, 
viz. 

Fuchsia.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1191.  This  is  the  Fuchfia 
triphylla ,  fore  coccineo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Three  leaved 
Fuchfia ,  with  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  in  the  warm  eft  Parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  it  was  difcovered  by  Father  Plumier ,  in  fome  of 
the  French  Iflands  in  America ,  and  was  fince  found  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Houftoun ,  at  Carthagena ,  in  New 
Spain,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  into  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mult  be  fown  in 
Pots  filled  with  rich  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way 
as  other  Seeds  from  warm  Countries.  In  about  a  Month 
or  fix  Weeks  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  the  Plants  will 
begin  to  appear,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared 
from  Weeds,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  to 
promote  their  Growth  ;  and  when  they  are  about  two 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
feparated  carefully  ;  then  plant  each  into  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunge  them  again  into 
a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being  careful  to  fcreen 
them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
after  which  Time  they  muft  have  frefh  Air  admited  to 
them  every  Day  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon,  and  fhould  be  frequently  watered.  As  the  Sea- 
fon  advances  and  becomes  warm,  the  Glafies  of  the 
hot  Bed  fhould  be  raifed  higher,  to  admit  a  greater 
Share  of  Air  to  the  Plants,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak  •,  and  when  the  Plants  are  grown  fo  tall  as  to 
reach  the  Glafies,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Bark 
Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed.  In  Winter  thefe 
Plants  require  to  be  kept  very  warm,  and  at  that  Sea¬ 
fon  they  muft  not  have  much  Water,  but  in  Summer 
it  muft  be  often  repeated. 

Thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  this  Country,  even  in  the  hotefl  Part  of  the  Year  ; 
therefore  they  fhould  conflantly  remain  in  the  Stove, 
ebferving  to  let  in  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  kept  warm  •,  with  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  produce  their  Flowers,  and 
make  a  beautiful  Appearance  in  the  Stove,  amongft  o- 
ther  tender  exotick  Plants. 
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FUMARIA.  Lin.  'Gen.  Plant.  760.  Fourn.  Inf .  R. 
FI.  421.  Fab.  237.  Fumatory;  in  French,  Fumcterre. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  two  equal 
Leaves  placed  oppofte.  Fhe  Flower  is  of  the  ringent 
Kind,  approaching  near  to  the  Butterfly  Flowers .  Fhe  up¬ 
per  Lip  is  plain,  obtufe ,  indented  at  the  Fop,  and  reflexed ; 
the  NeClarium  at  the  Bafe  of  this  is  obtufe,  and  little  pro¬ 
minent.  Fhe  under  Lip  is  like  the  upper  in  all  its  Parts 
but  the  Bafe  is  Keel-fhaped ;  the  NeClarium  at  the  Bafe  is 
lefs  prominent.  Fhe  Chaps  of  the  Flower  is  four  cornered 
obtufe,  and  perpendicularly  bifid ;  there  are  two  equal  broad 
Stamina  in  each  Flower ,  included  in  the  two  Lips ,  each 
being  terminated  by  three  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fltuated 
an  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jhort  Style ,  crowned  by  an 
orbicular  comprejfed  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  fhort  Pod  with  one  Cell,  including  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  of 
Linnaeus's  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  their  Stamina  in  two  Bodies ,  and  have 
fix  male  Parts.  Fournefort  places  it  in  the  firft  Seftion 
of  his  eleventh  Clafs,  in  which  he  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Flower  of  feveral  Petals ,  which  are  anomalous, 
whofe  Point al  becomes  a  Fruit ,  or  Capfule,  with  one  Cell. 
To  this  Genus  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Capnoides  of 
Fournefort ,  the  Cyfticapnos  of  Boerhaave ,  the  Corydalis  of 
Dillenius,  and  the  Cucularia  of  Jujfleu ,  making  them 
only  Species  of  the  fame  Genus. 

The  Species  are, 

i*  Fumaria  pericarpiis  monofpermis  racemofs,  caule 
diffufo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  700.  Fumatory  with  Seed  Vef- 
fels  growing  in  a  Racemus,  with  a  fingle  Seed,  and  a 
diffufed  Stalk.  This  is  the  Fumaria  officinarum  &  Diof- 
coridis,  flore  purpureo.  C.  B.  145.  The  common  Fuma¬ 
tory  with  a  purple  Flower. 

2.  Fumaria  pericarpiis  monofpermis  fpicatis,  caule  - 
ereClo,  foliolis fliformibus.  Sauv.  Monfp.  263.  Fumatory 
with  Seed  Vefiels  growing  in  a  Spike,  with  one  Seed, 
an  upright  Stalk,  and  Thread-like  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Fumaria  minor  tenuifolia.  C.  B.  LefiTer  narrow  leaved 
Fumatory. 

3.  Fumaria  fliquis  linearibus  tetragonis ,  caulibus  dif- 
fufls  acutangulis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  700.  Fumatory  with 
narrow  four-cornered  Pods,  and  diffufed  Stalks,  having 
acute  Angles.  This  is  the  Fumaria  fempervirens  if  flo- 
rens,  flore  albo.  Flor.  Bat.  Ever-green  Fumatory  with 
a  white  Flower. 

4.  Fumaria  fliquis  teretibus,  caulibus  diffufs,  angu- 
lis  obtufs.  Fumatory  with  taper  Pods,  and  diffufed 
Stalks,  having,  obtufe  Angles.  This  is  the  Fumaria 
lutea.  C.  B.  Yellow  Fumatory. 

5.  Fumaria  fliquis  linearibus,  foliis  Cirrhiferis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  701.  Fumatory  with  narrow  Pods,  and  Leaves 
having  Clafpers.  This  is  the  Fumaria  claviculis  donata. 
C.  B.  P.  143.  Fumatory  with  Tendrils. 

6.  Fumaria  pericarpiis  monofpermis  racemofs,  foliis 
fcandentibus  fubcirrhofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  701.  Fumatory 
with  Seed  Vefiels  growing  in  a  Racemus,  with  one  Seed, 
and  climbing  Leaves,  having  fhort  Tendrils.  This  is 
the  Fumaria  major  fcandens ,  flore  pallidiore.  Ran.  Hift. 
405.  Greater  climbing  Fumatory  with  a  paler  Flower. 

7.  Fumaria  caule fmplici,  braCleis  longitudine  forum. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  699.  Fumatory  with  a  fingle  Stalk,  and 
Brafteae  as  long  as  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Fumaria 
bulbofa,  radice  cava,  major.  C.  B.  P.  143.  Greater  bul¬ 
bous  Fumatory  with  a  hollow  Root. 

8.  Fumaria  caule  fmplici,  braCleis  brevioribus  multi- 
fidis,  radice  folidd.  Fumatory  with  a  fingle  Stalk,  fhorter 
many  pointed  Bra&eae,  and  a  folid  Root.  Tins  is  the 
Fumaria  bulbofa,  radice  non  cava,  major.  C.  B.  P.  144. 
Greater  bulbous  Fumatory  with  a  folid  Root. 

9.  Fumaria  fcapo  nudo.  Hort.  Cliff.  351.  Fumatory 
with  a  naked  Stalk.  This  is  the  Capnorchis  Americana. 
Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  1.  309.  and  the  Fumaria  tuber  of  a  inf  pi- 
da.  Cornut.  129.  Tuberous  infipid  Fumatory. 

10.  Fumaria  fliquis  globofs  inflatis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
207.  Fumatory  with  globular  inflated  Pods.  This  i$ 
the  Cyfticapnos  Africana  fcandens.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  1 .  3 1  q. 
Climbing  African  Cyfticapnos. 
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It.  Fumaria  foliis  triternatis ,  foliolis  cordatis.  Lin. 
St>  Plant.  700.  Fumatory  with  Leaves  compoled  o 
three  trifoliate  fmall  Leaves,  which  are  Heart- ffi  aped. 
This  is  the  Fumaria  enneaphyllos  Hifpanica  jaxatius. 
Bocc.  Muf.  2.  p.  83.  Nine  leaved  Rock  Fumatory  ot 

^12.  Fumaria  filiquis  linearibus  paniculatis,  caule 
creclo.  Hort.  Upfal.  207.  Fumatory  with  narrow  Rods 
growing  in  Panicles,  and  an  upright  Stalk.  js  is  t  e 
Capnoides.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  423.  Baftard  Fumatory. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Fumatory  which  is  uled 
in  Medicine.  This  grows  naturally  on  arable  Land  in 
moft  Parts  of  England-,  it  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  and 
flowers  in  April ,  May ,  and  June  ;  and  very  often  from 
Plants  which  rife  late  in  the  Summer,  there  will  be  a 
fecond  Crop  in  Autumn.  The  Juice  of  this  Plant  is 
greatly  commended  tor  bilious  Cholicks.  It  is  never 

cultivated  in  Gardens.  _ 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  ot 
France ,  Spain ,  and  Portugal,  but  is  preferved  in  Bota- 
nick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  ot  Variety.  It  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  rifes  from  the  fcattered  Seeds  .better  than 
when ’it  is  fown  with  Care  •,  the  Stalks  of  this  grow  more 
erect,  the  Leaves  are  very  finely  divided,  and  the 
Flowers  grow  in  a  dofe  Spike  •,  they  are  of  a  deep  red 
Colour,  and  flower  about  the  fame  l  ime  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea ;  it  was  firft  brought  to  England  from 
Tangier.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  fends  out 
from  the  Root  many  branching  Stalks,  which  rife 
about  fix  or  eight  Inches  high,  growing  in  Tufts  or 
Punches ;  the  Leaves  are  very  much  divided,  the 
Stalks  are  angular*  and  the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Pa¬ 
nicles  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  from 
the  Divifions  of  the  Branches  •,  they  are  of  a  whitifh 
yellow  Colour,  and  there  is  a  Succeffion  of  them  moft 
part  of  the  Year. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  an  Appearance  very  like  the 
third,  and  by  fome  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  Variety 
of  that,  but  is  undoubtedly  a  diftincft  Species ;  for  I 
have  cultivated  both  more  than  thirty  Years,  and  never 
yet  found  either  of  them  to  vary.  The  Stalks  of  this 
Sort  have  blunt  Angles,  whereas  thofe  of  the  third  are 
#cute  ;  they  are  of  a  purpliffi  Colour,  and  the  Flowers 
grow  in  loofer  Panicles,  each  having  a  longer  Foot 
Stalk  than  thofe  of  the  other  •,  they  are  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  there  is  a  Succeffion  of  them  great  part 
of  the  Year. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  continue  green  all  the  Year,  and  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  fevere  Froft,  are  always  in  flower,  which 
make  a  pretty  Appearance  •,  they  grow  belt  on  Walls 
or  Rocks,  and  are  very  proper  for  the  Joints  of  Grot¬ 
tos,  or  any  Rock- work ;  where,  if  a  few  Plants  are 
planted,  or  the  Seeds  fcattered,  they  will  multiply  faft 
enough  from  their  fcattering  Seeds,  which  are  caft  out 
of  the  Pods  by  the  elaftick  Spring  of  the  Valves  when 
ripe,  to  a  confiderable  Diftance  ;  and  as  the  Plants  will 
require  no  Care  to  cultivate  them,  they  ffiould  not  be 
wanting  in  Gardens. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  in  ftony  and  fandy  Places,  in 
fome  Parts  of  England  ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant  with  trail¬ 
ing  Stalks,  fending  out  Clafpers  from  the  Leaves,  which 
fallen  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  Plants.  It  flowers 
in  May  and  June,  but  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  with  many  trailing 
Stalks,  which  grow  about  a  Foot  long,  fending  out  a 
few  fbort  Tendrils,  whereby  they  fallen  to  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  Support ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side 
of  the  Stalks  in  loofe  Bunches,  they  are  of  a  whitifh 
herbaceous  Colour,  with  a  purple  Spot  on  the  upper 
Lip.  This  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  grows  in 
France  and  Italy ,  on  ftony  Places  in  the  Shade. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy ,  and  was  fome  Years  pall  preferved  in 
the  Englijh  Gardens  by  Way  of  Ornament,  but  is  now 
rarely  to  be  found  here  ;  it  was  titled  Radix  cava ,  or 
hollow  Root,  from  its  having  a  pretty  large  tuberous 
Root  hollowed  in  the  Middle.  The  Stalk  of  this  Sort 
rues  about  fix  Inches  high,  and  does  not  divide,  but  is 
•1  3 
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garnilhed  toward  the  Bottom  with  one  ramous  Leaf, 
fomewhat  like  the  common  Fumatory,  but  the  Lobes 
are  broader;  the  Flowers  grow  in  a  Spike  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk,  they  are  of  a  pale  purplifh  Colour,  arid 
appear  in  May.  This  Plant  delights  in  the  Shade,  and 
is  multiplied  by  Offsets,  for  it  rarely  ripens  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  many  of  the 
old  Gardens  in  England  ;  it  grows  naturally  in  the  South 
of  France ,  in  Germany  and  Italy.  This  hath  a  pretty 
large  round  folid  Root  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  from 
which  come  out  branching  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  laft 
Sort,  but  the  Lobes  are  longer ;  the  Flowers  grow  in 
Spikes  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  of  a  purple 
Colour,  and  come  out  early  in  April.  The  Stalks  of 
this  Sort  are  Angle,  and  rife  about  four  or  five  Inches 
high. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  green  Flowers,  which 
is  mentioned  in  moft  of  the  Books  ;  but  all  the  Plants 
of  this  Sort  which  I  have  yet  feen,  are  only  abortive, 
having  no  real  Flower,  only  a  green  Braftea,  which 
has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Flowers  :  There  is  alfo 
mentioned  a  larger  Sort,  but  if  there  is  one  which  is 
really  different  from  the  common  Sort,  I  have  not  feen 
it  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  nor  the  yellow  and  white 
flowering  Sorts,  which  are  alfo  mentioned  in  many  of 
the  Books. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
this  hath  a  fcaly  Root  about  the  Size  of  a  large  Hazel 
Nut,  from  which  comes  out  three  or  four  Leaves  upon 
(lender  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  are  divided  into  three  Parts, 
each  of  thefe  Parts  is  compofed  of  many  fmaller  Divifi¬ 
ons,  whicla  have  narrow  Lobes  divided  into  three  Parts 
almoft  to  the  Bottom ;  the  Flower  Stalk  is  naked,  and 
eight  or  nine  Inches  long ;  this  is  terminated  by  four 
or  five  Flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  Spike ;  thefe  have 
two  Petals,  which  are  reflexed  backward,  and  form  a 
Sort  of  Fork  toward  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  at  their  Bafe 
are  two  horned  Nedlariums,  which  Hand  horizontal. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white  Colour  and  appear  in 
May ,  but  rarely  produce  Seeds  here. 

This  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Root,  it  loves 
a  fhady  Situation  and  a  light  Soil ;  the  belt  Time  to 
tranfplant  the  Roots  is  in  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves 
are  decayed,  for  it  (hoots  pretty  early  in  the  Spring, 
therefore  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  remove  them  at  that 
Seafon. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  trailing  Stalks 
which  are  two  or  three  Feet  long,  dividing  into  many 
fmaller,  which  are  garnilhed  with  fmall  branching 
Leaves  fhapedlike  thofe  of  the  common  Fumatory,  but 
end  with  Tendrils,  which  clafp  to  any  neighbouring 
Plants,  and  thereby  the  Stalks  are  fupported ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles,  which  proceed 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  fucceeded  by  globular  fwollen  Pods, 
in  which  are  contained  a  Row  of  fmall  ffiining  Seeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  ffiould  be  fown 
upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  each  planted  in 
a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  again 
into  the  hot  Bed,  where  they  muft  be  (haded  from  the 
Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they 
ffiould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admited  to  them  at  all 
Times  in  mild  Weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Seafon  is  favourable,  they 
ffiould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
may  be  removed  the  Begining  of  June ,  when  they  may 
be  ffiaken  out  of  the  Pots,  preferving  all  the  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where  their 
Stalks  ffiould  be  fupported  with  Sticks  to  prevent  their 
trailing  on  the  Ground ;  and  in  July  the  Plants  will 
flower,  and  continue  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  till  the 
Froft  deftroys  the  Plants ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  old  Walls, 
or  rocky  Places  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  this  hath  weak 
trailing  Stalks  which  are  much  divided,  and  are  gar- 
niffied  with  fmall  Leaves  divided  into  three  Parts,  each 
of  which  hath  three  Hedrt-fliaped  Lobes ;  the  Flowers 
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are  produced  in  fmall  loofe  Panicles  from  the  Side  of 
the  Stalks,  they  are  of  a  greenifli  white,  and  appear 
moft  of  the  Summer  Months.  It  is  an  abiding  Plant, 
which  propagates  itfelf  by  the  Seeds  that  fcatter,  and 
thrives  belt  in  a  Ihady  Situation,  and  on  old  Walls  or 
Buildings.  x 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  with  an  upright 
Stalk,  which  grows  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  round  and 
very  fmooth,  fending  out  feveral  Branches  upward; 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  fmooth  branching  Leaves  of  a 
pale  Colour,  which  are  divided  like  the  common  Sort, 
but  the  fmall  Leaves  are  larger  and  more  obtufe ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  from  the  Sides 
of  the  Stalks,  and  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  with  yellow  Chaps  (or 
Lips) ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  narrow  Pods,  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  long,  which  contain  many  fmall  Alin¬ 
ing  black  Seeds.  This  dowers  during  moft  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Months,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July ,  Auguft ,  and 
September.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  permited  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without  any  Trouble, 
and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

Thele  Plants  may  be  fuffered  to  grow  on  Walls,  and 
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in  fome  abjedt  Part  of  the  Garden  ;  for  if  they  are  ad- 
mited  into  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  they  will 
fcatter  their  Seeds,  and  become  troublefome  Weeds ; 
but  they  are  very  proper  Plants  to  grow  on  Ruins,  or 
on  the  Sides  of  Grottos  or  Rock  Work,  where,  by 
their  long  Continuance  in  flower,  they  will  have  a  good 
Effedt. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  Sorts  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Offsets,  as  other  bulbous  rooted  Flowers ; 
thefe  produce  their  Flowers  in  the  Begining  of  April , 
and  are  very  pretty  Ornaments  to  Borders  in  a  fmall 
Flower  Garden.  They  are  extreme  hardy,  but  do  not 
increafe  very  faft,  feldom  producing  Seeds  with  us  ; 
and  their  Bulbs  do  not  multiply  very  much,  efpecially 
if  they  are  often  tranfplanted.  They  love  a  light  fandy 
Soil,  and  ftiould  be  fuffered  to  remain  three  Years  un- 
difturbed,  in  which  Time  they  will  produce  many  Off- 
fets.  The  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting'  them  is  from 
May  to  Auguft ,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to  die  off ;  for 
if  they  are  taken  up  when  their  Leaves  are  frefli,  it  will 
greatly  weaken  their  Roots. 

FURZ.  See  Genifta. 
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GALANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  362.  Nar- 
ciffo-leucoium.  Town.  Inft.  R.  H.  387.  Tab. 
208.  The  Snow-drop  ;  in  French ,  Perce- 
neige. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

The  Spatha  or  Sheath  of  the  Flower  is  oblong ,  Hunt,  and 
comprefted.  This  opens  Sideways ,  and  becomes  a  dry  Skin  ; 
the  Flower  has  three  oblong  concave  Petals ,  which  fpread 
open ,  and  are  equal ;  in  the  Bottom  is  fituated  the  three 
leaved  NeClarium ,  which  is  cylindrical ,  obtufe ,  and  indent¬ 
ed  at  the  Top ;  under  the  Flower  is  fituated  the  oval  Ger- 
men,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  which  is  longer  than  the 
Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma  ;  this  is  attended  by 
fix  Jhort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  pointed  Sum¬ 
mits ,  which  are  gathered  together.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  which  is  obtufe  and  three 
cornered ,  opening  in  three  Cells ,  which  are  filled  with 
roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe 
blowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tournefort  places 
it  in  the  filth  Section  of  his  ninth  Clafs,  which  contains 
the  Herbs  with  a  Lily  Flower  compofed  of  fix  Petals ,  whofe 
Empalement  turns  to  a  Fruit. 

This  Plant,  as  all'o  the  great  Snow-drop,  was  by 
Dr.  Tournefort  ranged  together  under  the  Title  of  Ndr- 
ciffo-leucoium ;  which  being  a  compound  Name,  Dr. 
Linnaeus  has  altered  it  to  this  of  Galanthus ;  and  has  fe- 
parated  the  great  Snow- drop  from  this,  and  given  the 
Ample  Name  of  Leucoium  to  that  Genus. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  which  is, 
Galanthus.  Lin.  Hort.  Clift7.  134.  The  common 
Snow-drop.  This  is  the  Leucoium  bulbofum  trifolium 
minus ,  C.  B.  P.  The  leaft  bulbous  Snow -drop  with 
three  Leaves. 

1  here  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers. 

Thefe  Flowers  are  valued  for  their  early  Appearance 
m  the  Spring,  lor  they  ufually  flower  in  February  when 
the  Ground  is  often  covered  with  Snow.  The  fingle 
3ort  comes  out  the  firft,  and  though  the  Flowers  are 
3ut  fmall,  yet  when  they  are  in  Bunches,  they  make  a 
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very  pretty  Appearance ;  therefore  thefe  Roots  fhould 
not  be  planted  fingle,  as  is  fometimes  pradtifed  by  Way 
of  Edging  to  Borders ;  for  when  they  are  fo  difpofed, 
they  make  very  little  Appearance.  But  when  there  are 
twenty  or  more  Roots  growing  in  a  clofe  Bunch,  the 
Flowers  have  a  very  good  Effedt ;  and  as  thefe  Flowers 
thrive  well  under  Trees  or  Hedges,  they  are  very  pro¬ 
per  to  plant  on  the  Sides  of  Wood  Walks,  and  in  Wil- 
dernefs  Quarters  ;  where,  if  they  are  fuffered  to  remain 
undifturbed,  the  Roots  will  multiply  exceedingly. 
The  Roots  may  be  taken  up  the  latter  End  of  June, 
when  their  Leaves  decay,  and  may  be  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  the  End  of  Auguft ,  but  they  muft  not  be 
removed  oftener  than  every  third  Year. 

GALE.  See  Myrica. 

GALEGA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  770.  Town.  Inft.  R.  H. 
398.  Tab.  2i2.  Goat’s-rue. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  Jhort ,  tubulous ,  and 
of  one  Leaf  indented  in  five  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  the 
Butterfly  Kind  the  Standard  is  oval ,  large ,  and  reflexed ; 
the  IVings  are  near  the  Length  of  the  Standard ;  the  Keel 
is  eredi ,  oblong ,  and  comprefted  ;  the  under  Side  toward  the 
Point  is  rounded ,  but  the  upper  is  acute  ;  there  are  ten 
Stamina  which  join  above  their  Middle ,  and  are  terminated 
by  fmall  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  narrow ,  cy¬ 
lindrical ,  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  a  flender  Style ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  Stigma  terminated  by  a  Pun  Cure.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  long  pointed  Pod ,  inclofmg  feveral  oblong 
Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina ,  joined  in  two  Bo¬ 
dies.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedtion  of  his  tenth 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  papilionaceous 
Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  long  Pod  with  one  Cell. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Galega  foliolis  lanceolato-linearibus ,  filiquis  tenui- 
oribus.  Goat’s-rue  with  narrow  Spear-fliaped  Leaves  and 
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narrow  Pods.  This  is  the  Galega  vulgaris,  fioribus  cm- 
ruleis.  C.  B.  P.  352.  Common  Goat’s-rue  with  blue 

Flowers.  _  .  1 

2.  Galega  foliplis  lanceolatis  ob  tufts,  fioribus  fpicatis 
lengioribus ,  filiquis  craffioribus.  Goat’s-rue  with  obtufe 
Spear- lhaped  Leaves,  F'lowers  growing  in  longer  Spikes, 
and  thicker  Pods.  This  is  the  Galega  Africana,  fioribus 
majoribus  filiquis  craffioribus.  Aourn.  Inft.  R-  H.  399 • 
African  Goat’s-rue,  with  larger  Flowers  and  thicker 
Pods. 

3.  Galega  foliis  cvatis,  fioribus  paniculatis  alaribus , 
cable  firuiicofio.  Goat’s-rue  with  oval  Leaves,  Flowers 
growing  in  Panicles  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  which 
are  fhrubby.  This  is  the  Galega  Americana ,  foliis  fiub- 
rotundis ,  fioribus  coccineis .  Houft.  Mff.  American  Goat’s- 
rue  with  roundifh  Leaves  and  fcarlet  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain ,  but 
is  propagated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  for  medicinal  Ufe. 
This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  compofed  of  many  ftrong 
Fibres,  which  are  frequently  jointed,  from  which  arife 
many  channeled  hollow  Stalks,  from  two  to  three  Feet 
high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  fix  or  feven  Pair  of  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  thefe  are  frnooth  and  entire; 
the  Flowers  terminate  the  Stalks  growing  in  Spikes, 
they  are  of  the  Pea  Bloftom  Shape,  and  of  a  pale  blue 
Colour,  and  are  difpofed  in  loofe  Spikes.  They  appear 
in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods  about  one 
Inch  and  a  Half  in  Length,  having  one  Row  of  Kid- 
ney-fhaped  Seeds,  which  ripen  toward  the  End  of 
Augujl.  _  >  .  ' 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  and 
another  with  variegated  Flowers,  which  have  acciden¬ 
tally  been  produced  from  Seeds,  fo  are  not  conftant, 
therefore  are  only  mentioned  here. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  ;  this  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  former,  in  having  larger  Leaves,  which 
are  compofed  of  eight  or  ten  Pair  of  Lobes,  broader 
and  blunter  at  their  Ends  than  thofe  of  the  common 


Sort  •,  the  Flowers  are  larger,  and  the  Spikes  are  longer ; 
the  Seed  Pods  are  alfo  much  thicker  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort,  but  in  other  Refpedts  are  very  like  it, 

Thele  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may 
be  fown  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  upon  a  Bed 
of  Ground  in  an  open  Situation  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  mull  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  till  they 
are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  then  a  Spot  of  Ground 
fhould  be  prepared,  in  Size  proportionable  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Plants  defigned  ;  this  fhould  be  well  dug,  and 
cleared  from  the  Roots  of  all  noxious  Weeds ;  then 
the  Plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and  planted  ir 
Rows  at  a  Foot  and  a  Half  Diftance,  and  in  the  Rows 
one  Foot  afunder,  obferving  to  water  them  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  will  require  nc 
farthei  Care  Dutto  keep  them  clean  from  Wfeds,  which 
may  be  eafily  done  by  hoeing  of  the  Ground  frequently 
between  the  Plants,  and  in  the  Spring  the  Ground  be¬ 
tween  the  Rows  fhould  be  dug,  which  will  encourage 
their  Roots,  and  caufe  them  to  flioot  out  vigorous 
Stalxs ;  and  if  their  Stalks  are  cut  down  before  the  Seeds 
are  formed  every  Year,  the  Roots  will  continue  the 
longer,  efpecially  if  they  grow  on  a  light  dry  Soil. 
The  Seeds  ol  thefe  will  grow  where-ever  they  are  per- 
mited  to  fcatter,  fo  that  Plenty  of  the  Plants  will  come 
up  without  any  Care,  and  thefe  may  be  tranfplantec 
and  managed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  before  diredted. 

The  fir  ft  oort  is  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  it  is  accounted 
coraial,  iudorifick,  and  alexipharmick,  fo  very  o-ooc 
againft  peftilential  Diftempers,  expelling  the  Venoir 
through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  is  of  Ufe  in  ali 

//  ^Ver/;T  ^  in  his  Treatife  of  the 

II  holefiomnefis  and  Unwholefiomnefis  of  the  Air ,  bellows  three 
or  four  Pages,  in  celebrating  the  Virtues  of  Goat’s-rue 
jn  peftilential  and  malignant  Difeafes,  from  his  owr 

tanTft  Dr  ir^7/°rt  If"  f fcovered  by  the  late  curious  Bo- 

hc  TH°Ui0Ufli  *tCamPe“ch\  from  whence 

lent  the  Seeds  into  Europe.  This  Plant  is  propamitec 

y  eeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  eady  ir 


the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  and  are  fit 
to  tranfplant,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
parate  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan*- 
ners  Bark,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  then  they  muft  be  treated  as  hath 
been  diredled  for  other  tender  Plants,  which  are  kept  in 
the  Bark  Stove.  With  this  Management  they  will 
flower  in  July,  and  in  September  they  will  perfedt  their 
Seeds,  but  the  Plants  may  be  preserved  through  the 
Winter  in  the  Bark  Stove. 

GALENIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Riant.  443.  Sberardia.  Pant¬ 
ed.  Epift.  14. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Lin * 
nmus ,  from  the  famous  Phyfician  Galen. 

The  Characters  are, 

Abe  Flower  hath  a  fmall  quadrifid  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf ;  it  hath  no  Petals,  but  hath  eight  hairy  Stamina  the  ; 
Length  of  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  double  Summits. 

In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting  two 
reflexed  Styles,  crowned  by  fimple  Stigmas.  Abe  Empale¬ 
ment  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule  with  two  Cells , 
containing  two  oblong  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion  j 
of  Linnaeus's  eighth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  eight  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Galenia.  Hori.  Cliff.  150.  Shpubby  Galenia.  This 
is  the  Sberardia.  Ponted .  Epift.  14.  and  the  Atriplex 
Africana,  lignofa,  frutefcens,  rofmarini  foliis.  Hort.  Pif 
20.  Shrubby  African  woody  Atriplex,  with  Rofemary  1 
Leaves. 

This  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  and 
in  other  Parts  of  Africa  ;  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Sulk 
about  four  Feet  high,  lending  out  many  weak  Branches, 
that  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves  which  are 
placed  irregularly  on  every  Side  the  Branches  •,  they  are 
of  a  light  green,  with  a  Furrow  runing  longitudinally 
through  the  Middle  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Panicles,  from  the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches; 
they  are  very  fmall,  and  have  no  Petals,  fo  make  no 
great  Appearance.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  July  and 
Augufi,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  the 
open  Air  in  England,  fo  muft  be  placed  in  the  Green- 
houfe  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants,  where  it  may 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather,  for  it  only 
requires  to  be  protected  from  Froft.  In  the  Summer 
it  may  be  expofed  in  the  open  Air,  with  other  Plants 
of  the  fame  Country  ;  in  dry  Weather  it  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered.  This  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings, 
which,  if  planted  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
and  watered  frequently,  will  take  Root  in  about  five  or 
fix  Weeks,  and  may  then  be  treated  as  is  directed  for 
the  old  Plants. 

GALEOPSIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  637.  A  our n.  Inf. 
R.  H.  185.  Aab.  86.  Stinking  Dead  Nettle. 

The  Characters  are, 

Ahe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  tubulous ,  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  five  Parts,  which  end  in  acute  Points.  Ahe  Flower 
is  of  the  Lip  Kind,  having  a  fhort  A ube  the  Chaps  are  a 
little  broader,  and  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ;  front 
the  Bafe  to  the  under  Lip,  it  is  on  both  Sides  fh  amply  in¬ 
dented  \  the  upper  Lip  is  concave,  roundifh ,  and  fawed  at 
the  A  op ;  the  under  Lip  is  trifid,  the  Middle  Segment  being 
the  largeft,  which  is  crenated.  It  hath  four  Stamina  in- 
clofed  in  the  upper  Lip ,  two  being  floor  ter  than  the  other ; 
they  are  terminated  by  roundifh  bifid  Summits.  In  the  Cen¬ 
ter  is  fituated  a  quadrifid  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style, 
crowned  by  a  bifid  acute  Stigma.  Ahe  Germen  afterward 
become  four  naked  Seeds,  fitting  in  the  rigid  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaeus’ s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhort  Stamina ,  and 
the  Seeds  are  naked.  Aournefort  places  it  in  the  fecond 
Sedtion  of  his  fourth  Clafs,  in  which  he  ranges  the 
Herbs  with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Leaf ,  whofe  upper  Lip  it 
hollow  like  a  Spoon. 


The 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Galeopsis  inter  no  diis  caulinis  aqualibus,  'verticillis 
omnibus  remotis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  579.  Stinking  Hedge 
Nettie,  with  equal  Diftances  between  the  Joints,  and 
Whorls  growing  at  a  great  Diftance.  This  is  the  Side- 
ntis  arv enfts  angujh folia  rubra.  C.  B.P.  233.  Red  nar¬ 
row  leaved  Field  Ironwort. 

2.  Galeopsis  internodiis  fuperne  incraffatis ,  verticillis 
kmmis  fubcontiguis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  579.  Stinking  Hedge 
Nettle,  whole  Joints  are  thicker  above,  and  the 
Whorls  at  the  Top  growing  near  each  other.  This 
is  the  Lamium  cannabino  folio  vulgar e.  Raii  Syn.  Ed.  3. 
a.  240.  Common  Dead  Nettle  with  a  Hemp  Leaf. 

3.  Galeopsis  corolla  fiavd ,  labio  infer iore  mactdato. 
Flor.  Lapp.  193.  Stinking  Hedge  ‘Nettle  with  a  yellow 
Flower,  whofe  under  Lip  is  fpoted.  This  is  the  La- 
mum  cannabinum  acukatum  fore  luteo  fpeciofo ,  labile  pur- 
'mreis.  Pluk.  Aim.  204.  Prickly  Hemp  Dead  Nettle 
vith  a  beautiful  yellow  Flower  and  purple  Lips. 

4.  Galeopsis  verticillis f ex  flor  is,  involucre  tetraphyllo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  780.  Stinking  Hedge  Nettle  with  fix 
Flowers  in  each  Whorl,  and  a  four  leaved  Jnvoiucrum. 
This  is  the  Galeopfis  Jive  urtica  iners  flere  luteo.  J.  B.  3. 
323.  Stinking,  or  Dead  Nettle  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Galeopsis  verticillis  bifloris ,  foliis  oblongo-ccrda- 
is.  Stinking  Hedge  Nettle,  with  two  Flowers  in  each 
Whorl,  and  oblong  Heart- fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
lalecpfis  Orientalis  ocimaftri  folio ,  flare  majore  flavefeente. 
H.  R.  Par.  Eaftern  ftinking  Hedge  Nettle,  with  an 
Dcimaftrum  Leaf,  and  a  larger  yellowifh  Flower. 

6.  Galeopsis  caule  pilofo,  calycibus  labio  corolla  fu- 
)eriore  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  580.  Stinking  Hedo-e 
Settle  with  a  hairy  Stalk,  and  the  Empalement  longer 
han  the  upper  Lip  of  the  Petal,  This  is  the  Galeopfis 
mnua  Hifpanica,  rotundiore  folio.  Injl.R.H.  1  8 6.  An- 
lual  Spanijh  ftinking  Hedge  Nettle,  with  a  rounder 
^eaf. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  annual  Plants,  except  the  fourth 
•nd  fifth  Sorts  ;  the  three  firft  grow  naturally  in  Eng- 
md.  The  firft  is  found  upon  arable  Land  in  many 
daces ;  the  fecond  grows  upon  Dunghills,  and  by  the 
iide  of  Paths,  in  moft  Parts  of  England.  The  third 
ijort  grows  chiefly  in  the  Northern  Counties,  but  I  have 
ound  it  growing  wild  in  EJfex ,  within  ten  Miles  of 
London.  Thefe  Plants  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
or  if  their  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
erne  up  as  Weeds  where-ever  they  are  allowed  a  Place. 

The  fourth  is  a  perennial  Plant  with  a  creeping  Root; 
his  grows  in  the  Woods  and  under  Hedges  m  moft 
Jarts  ot  England.  The  fifth  grows  in  the  Levant ; 
his  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perilhes  foon  after  the 
seeds  are  ripe.  It  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
he  Sake  ot  Variety,  but  hath  no  great  Beauty. 

GALEOPSIS  FRUTESCENS.  See  Prafium. 

GALLERIES,  are  Ornaments  made  with  Trees  of 
various  Kinds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  the 
fench  Gardens,  but  are  feldom  introduced  into  the 
inglijb  Gardens,  efpecially  fince  the  Tafte  for  cliped 
^aS  k£en  expl°ded  ;  but  as  there  may  be  fome 
vho  yet  fancy  thefe  obfolete  Ornaments,  I  fhall  juft 
nention  the  Way  of  conftrudling  them. 

In  order  to  make  a  Gallery  in  a  Garden  with  Porti- 
os  and  Arches,  a  Line  muft  firft  be  drawn  of  the 
-ength  youdefign  the  Gallery  to  be;  which  being  done, 

9  to  be  planted  with  Hornbeam,  as  directed  under  the 
Article  Hornbeam ;  which  Hornbeams  thus  planted,  are 
0  be  the  Foundation  of  the  Gallery. 

The  Management  of  them  is  not  very  difficult ;  they 
equire  only  to  be  diged  about,  and  Iheared  a  little 
men  there  is  Occafion. 

The  chief  Curiofity  required  is  in  the  ordering  the 
ore  Part  of  the  Gallery,  and  in  forming  the  Arches. 

Each  Pillar  of  the  Porticos  or  Arches  ought  to  be 
our  Feet  diftant  one  from  the  other;  the  Gallery 
welve  Feet  high,  and  ten  Feet  wide,  that  there  may 
e  Koom  for  two  or  three  Perfons  to  waik  a-breaft. 

When  the  Hornbeams  are  grown  to  the  Height  of 
lree  eet,  the  Diftance  of  the  Pillars  well  regulated, 
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and  the  Ground  Work  of  the  Gallery  finifhed,  the  next 
Thing  to  be  done  is  to  form  the  Frontifpiece  :  To  per¬ 
form  which,  you  muft  flop  the  Hornbeam  between  two 
Pillars  at  the  Height,  and  run  up  a  Trellace  made  for 
that  Purpofe,  which  forms  the  Arch, 

As  it  grows  up,  you  muft  with  your  Shears  even 
thofe  Boughs  that  outflioot  the  others ;  in  Time  they 
will  grow  ftrong,  and  may  be  kept  in  Form  by  the 
Shears. 

Portico  Galleries  may  be  covered  with  Lime  Trees. 

GALIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  117.  Tourn.  Lift.  R.  II. 

1 14.  Lab.  39.  Ladies  Bedftraw,  or  Cheefe-rennet ;  in 
French ,  Caillelait. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  Empalement  indented  in  four 
P arts ,  fiting  upon  the  Germen.  It  hath  one  Petal ,  divided 
into  four  Parts  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ;  and  four  AwLfhaped 
Stamina  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  Petal ,  terminated  by 
fingle  Summits.  It  hath  a  twin  Germen  fituated  under  the 
Flower ,  fupporting  a  flender  half  bifid  Style ,  crowned  by  a 
globular  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  become  two  dry 
Berries,  which  are  joined  together ,  each  inclofing  a  large 
Kidney -fhaped  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
Linnaeus's  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  ninth  Section  of  his  firft  Clafs,  in 
which  he  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Bellfhaped  Flower 
of  one  Leaf  \  whofe  Empalement  becomes  a  double  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Galium  foliis  oldonis  linear  ibus  fulcatis,  ramis  flor i- 
feris  brevibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  34.  Ladies  Bedftraw  with 
eight  narrow  furrowed  Leaves,  and  fhort  flowering 
Branches.  This  is  the  Galium  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  22  c. 
Yellow  Ladies  Bedftraw. 

2.  Galium  foliis  offionis  ovatis  linearibus  fubferratis 
patentiffimis  mucronatis ,  caule  flaccido ,  ramis  patent  ibus. 
Lin.Sp.  Plant.  107.  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  eight  oval 
narrow  Leaves,  which  are  fpread  open,  fa  wed,  and 
pointed,  a  weak  Stalk,  and  fpreading  Branches.  This 
is  the  Mollugo  montana  laiifolia  ramofa.  C.  B.  P.  333, 
Branching  broad  leaved  Mountain  Mollugo. 

3.  Galium  foliis  Verticillatis  linear i- Jet  aceis,  peduncu - 
H{  .folio  longioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  34.  Ladies  Bedftraw, 
with  narrow  biiftly  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls,  and 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  longer  than  the  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Galium  nigro-purpureum  montanum  tenuifolium. 
Col,  Ecphr .  1.  p..  298.  C.  B.  P .  o)2)e).  Narrow  leaved 
Mountain  Ladies  Bedftraw,  with  a  black  purple  Flower. 

4.  Galium  foliis  verticillatis  linearibus ,  pedunculis  di- 
chotomis ,  fummo  caule floriferis.  Prod.  Leyd.nff.  Ladies 
Bedftraw  with  narrow  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls,  Foot 
Stalks  divided  .by  Pairs,  and  Flowers  growing  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Galium  faxatile  glauco 
folio.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  p.  172.  Rock  Ladies  Bedftraw 
with  a  gray  Leaf. 

5.  Galium  foliis  verticillatis  linearibus,  pedunculis  bre- 
viffimis .  Hort.  Cliff.  34.  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  narrow 
Leaves  growing  in  Whorls,  and  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Galium  rubrum.  C.  B.  P.  333.  Red  Ladies 
Bedftraw. 

6.  Galium  foliis  quaternis  lanceolatis  trinerviis  gla- 
bris,  caule  erecio,  feminibus  hifpidis.  Flor.  Lappon.  60. 
Ladies  Bedftraw,  with  four  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
having  three  Veins,  an  upright  Stalk,  and  rough  Seeds. 
This  is  the  Rubia  pratenfis  Levis  acut  of  olio.  C.  B.  P.  333. 
Smooth  Meadow  Madder  with  an  acute  Leaf. 

7.  Galium  foliis  verticillatis ,  lineari-lanceolatis,  ra¬ 
mis  floriferis  longioribus.  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls,  and  longer 
Branches  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Galium  album  vul- 
gare.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  113.  Common  white  Ladies 
Bedftraw. 

8.  Galium  foliis  feptimis  lineari-lanceolatis  glabris , 
caule  eretdo  ramofiffimo.  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  feven  nar¬ 
row  fmooth  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  and  an  upright  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Galium  album  linifolium.  Barrel. 
Obfer.  99.  White  Ladies  Bedftraw  with  a  Flax  Leaf. 


9.  Galium 
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ts,  cau- 


o  Galium  foliis  quaternis  obovatis  inaqualibus 
9'  -  -  Flor.Suec.  1,9.  Ladies  Bedftraw with  four 

and  a  diffuied  Stalk.  This  is  the 


libus  dffufis. 


vation,  in  all  thofe  Countries  where  there  is  Warmth 
enough  to  ripen  the  Fruit. 

As  there  are  but  few  of  the  Seeds  in  thefe  Fruit  which 


unequal  oval  Leaves,  ana  auinuicu  La-  I  come  to  Perfection  (for  the  greateft  Part  of  them  are 

71.  C.  b.  .  335-  1  abort;ive)  fQ  moft  of  thofe  which  have  been  brought  to 


Galium  palujlre  album. 

dies  Bedftraw.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  c-  r  mmmonlv  I  Europe  have  failed  ;  therefore  the  lureft  Way  to  obtain 

The  firft  of  thefe  P  ants  (which  is  he  Sort  common*  ^  „  tQ  fow  ^  Secds  m  Xubs  of  ^  in 


Ufed  in  Medicine)  is  very  common  in  -f  Meadows  “ ^Plants  ha‘ve  ob  mS iTr^ 
&  ^  "p^d  t^dof  Botanick  I  they  Jy  be  brought  to  Europe ,  but  there  flW  be 


Gardens,  but  as  they  are  Plants  of  very  little  Beauty, 
and  are  fubjeft  to  fpread  very  far,  and  over-run  what- 


ana  arc  iuujccl  lu 

ever  Plants  grow  near  them,  they  are  feldom  cultivated 

in  other  Gardens.  ,  , 

Thefe  Sorts  may  any  of  them  be  propagated  by 

parting  their  Roots,  which  fpread  and  mcreaie  very 


fall,  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  and  will  grow  al- 
nioft  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  efpecially  the  firft  Sort  •, 
J  ■  c^:i  but  will  all  grow  in 


the  other  Sorts  require  a  drier  Soil 
any  Situation. 

GARCINIA.  IJn.  Gen.  Plant.  526 
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they  may  be  brought  to  Europe ;  but  there  Ihould  be 
Care  taken  in  their  Paffage,  to  fcreen  them 
from  Salt  Water  and  the  Spray  of  the  Sea,  as  alfo 
not  to  give  them  much  Water,  efpecially  when  they 
are  in  a  cool  or  temperate  Climate,  for  thefe  Plants 
are  very  impatient  of  Wet.  When  the  Plants  arrive 
in  Europe ,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranlplanted,  each 
into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  other  tender  Plants  from  hot  Countries, 


The  Mango 


The  Characters  are,  . 

qphe  Flower  hath  a  three  leaved  Empalement ,  which  is 

permanent.  It  bath  four  rcundijb  Petals,  which  fpread  ,  . 

open,  and  are  taner  than  the  Empalement.  Ithatb  fxtecn  againft,  the  back  Front  of  the  Houfe;  the  two  latter 

1  '  C-5  t  z-  />  1  •  7  >  ’ _ i  .  J  I  La.  »  /v  r»^«t-ia«r\rtlltt  tnfQnnon  TAt*  I  I  ha  o  r\/d  C  o  vt  r  t  *-«  n 


GARDENS  are  diftinguiffied  into 
Fruit  Gardens,  and  Kitchen  Gardens  ; 
defigned  for  Pleafure  and  Ornament, 
the  moft  confpicuous  Parts,  i.  e. 


in 


Flower  Gardens, 
The  firft,  being , 
are  to  be  placed 
next  to,  or  juft 


Stamina,  which  are  ereCt,  and  form  a  Cylinder,  terminated  being  principally  intended  for  Ufe  and  Service,  are 


by  roundifh  Summits ■.  In  the  Center  is  Jituated  an  oval 
Germen,  withfcarce  any  Style ,  but  is  crowned  by  a  Buckler - 
Jhaped plain  Stigma  divided  into  eight  Parts,  and  is  perma¬ 
nent.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  thick  globular  Ber- 
with  one  Cell,  including  eight  hairy  flejhy  Seeds,  which 


ry 


are  convex  and  angular. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Se&ion  of 
Linnaeus's,  eleventh  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  twelve  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Garcinia.  Hort.  Cliff.  182..  The  Mangoftan,  or 
Mangofteen.  This  is  the  Arbor  peregrina  aurantio  fi- 
mili  fruCiu.  Cluf.  Exot.  12.  Foreign  Tree  with  a  Fruit 
like  the  Orange. 

This  Tree  grows  naturally  in  the  Molucca  Iflands, 
and  alfo  in  the  inland  Parts  of  New  Spain,  from  whence 


placed  lefs  in  Sight. 

Though  the  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Gardens  are  here 
mentioned  as  two  diftinCt  Gardens,  and  have  by  the 
French  Gardeners,  as  alfo  by  fome  of  our  own  Coun¬ 
trymen  been  contrived  as  fuch,  yet' they  are  now  ufu- 
ally  in  one  ;  and  with  good  Reafon,  fince  they  both  re¬ 
quire  a  good  Soil-  and  Expofure,  and  will  equally  re¬ 
quire  to  be  placed  out  of  the  View  of  the  Houfe.  And 
as  it  will  be  proper  to  inclofe  the  Kitchen  Garden  with 
Walls,  and  to  fecure  the  Gates,  that  no  Perfons  may 
have  Accefs  to  it,  who  have  no  Bufinefs  in  it,  for  the 
Sake  of  preferving  the  ProduCt,  fo  thefe  Walls  will 
anfwer  the  Purpofes  of  both.  Moreover,  in  the  Difpo- 
fition  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  when  it  is  properly  di¬ 
vided  into  Quarters,  the  planting  of  Efpaliers  of  Fruit 
Trees  round  each  of  the  Quarters,  will  be  of  Ufe  in 


I  received  perfect  Specimens,  which  were  fent  me  by  fereening  from  the  View  the  Kitchen  Herbs  growing  in 


Mr.  Robert  'Millar ,  who  gathered  them  near  Tolu,  but 
did  not  know  the  Tree.  It  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem 
near  twenty  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  on 


the  Quarters  •,  and,  by  that  Means,  give  an  Elegancyto 
both  Parts,  and  fave  befides  a  great  Expence.  The 
only  Objection  which  has  been  made  to  this  of  any 


every  Side,  which  are  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs,  and  I  Confequence,  is,  that  the  Gardeners  are  too  apt  to 
ftand  oblique  to  each  other,  and  not  at  right  Angles  ;  crowd  the  Borders  near  the  Walls  with  Kitchen  Herbs, 


the  Bark  of  the  Branches  is  fmooth,  of  a  gray  Colour, 
but  on  the  tender  Shoots  it  is  green,  and  that  of  the 
Trunk  is  of  a  darker  Colour  and  full  of  Cracks  :  The 
Leaves  are  of  the  Spear- ftiape,  and  are  entire  •,  they  are 
feven  or  eight  Inches  long,  and  about  half  fo  much  in 


Breadth  in  the  Middle,  gradually  diminifhing  to  both 


whereby  the  Trees  are  deprived  of  their  Nouriffiment; 
but  this  is  in  every  Gentleman’s  Power  to  redrefs,  by 
not  fuffering  the  Borders  to  be  thus  crowded.  But  I 
fhall  treat  more  fully  of  this  under  the  Article  of  Kitchen 

Garden. 

In  the  Choice  of  a  Place  to  plant  a  Garden  in,  the 


Ends ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  Situation  and  Expofure  of  the  Ground  are  the  moftef- 
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and  of  an  Olive  Colour  on  their  under,  having  a  pro¬ 
minent  Mid-rib  through  the  Middle,  with  feveral  fmall 
Veins  runing  from  that  to  both  Sides  of  the  Leaf.  The 
Flower  is  like  that  of  a  frngle  Rofe,  compofed  of  four 
roundifh  Petals,  which  are  thick  at  their  Bafe,  but  are 
thiner  toward  their  Ends  •,  they  are  of  a  dark  red  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Fruit  which  fucceeds  the  Flower  is  round, 
the  Size  of  a  middling  Orange  ;  the  Top  is  covered  by  a 
Cap,  which  was  the  Stigma  on  the  Top  of  the  Style, 
and  remains  to  the  Top  of  the  Fruit,  and  is  indented  in 
Rays  to  the  Number  of  fix  or  feven,  which  are  obtufe 
The  Shell  of  the  Fruit  is  like  that  of  the  Pomegranate, 
but  lofter,  thicker,  and  fuller  of  Juice ;  it  is  green  at 
firft,  but  changes  to  a  dark  brown  with  fome  yellowifh 
Spots ;  the  Infide  of  the  Fruit  is  of  a  Rofe  Colour,  and 
divided  into  leveral  Parts  by  thin  Partitions,  as  in  O 
ranges,  in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodged,  furrounded  by 
a  foft  juicy  Pulp  of  a  delicious  Flavour,  partaking  of 
the  Strawberry  and  the  Grape,  and  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  richeft  Fruits  in  the  World  •,  and  the  Trees  natu¬ 
rally  growing  in  the  Form  of  Pyrabolas,  whofe  Branches 
are  well  garnifhed  with  large  fhining  green  Leaves  : 
I  hey  have  an  elegant  Appearance,  and  afford  a  kindly 
-hade  in  hot  Countries,  therefore  are  -worthy  of  Culti 


be 


fential  Points  to  be  regarded ;  fince,  if  a  Failure 
made  in  that  Point,  all  the  Care  and  Expence  will  in  a 
Manner  be  lcrft. 

In  a  Garden  for  Pleafure,  the  principal  Things  to  be 
confidered,  are,  ift,  The  Situation  ;  2dly,  The  Soil, 
AfpeCt,  or  Expofure •,  3dly,  Water;  4thly,  ProfpeCt. 

ift,  Situation :  This  ought  to  be  fuch  an  one  as  is 
wholefome,  in  a  Place  that  is  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low  ;  for  if  a  Garden  be  too  high,  it  will  be  expofed 
to  the  Winds,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  Trees ;  if 
it  be  too  low,  the  Dampnefs  and  the  Vermin,  and  ve¬ 
nomous  Creatures  that  breed  in  Ponds  and  marlhy 
Places,  add  much  to  their  Infalubrity. 

A  Situation  on  a  rifing  Ground,  or  on  the  Side  of  a 
Hill,  is  moft  happy,  efpecially  if  the  Ground  be  not 
too  fteep  •,  if  the  Slope  be  eafy,  and  in  a  Manner  im¬ 
perceptible  ;  if  a  good  deal  of  Level  may  be  had  near 
the  Houfe  ;  and  if  it  abounds  with  Springs  of  Water; 
for,  being  fheltered  from  the  Fury  of  the  Winds,  and 
the  violent  Heat  of  the  Sun,  a  temperate  Air  will  be 
there  enjoyed;  and  the  Water  that  defeends  from  the 
Top  of  the  Hills,  either  from  Springs  or  Rain,  will 
not  only  lupply  Fountains,  Canals,  and  Cafcades,  for 
Ornament,  but  when  it  has  performed  its  Office,  will 

water 
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iter  the  adjacent  Valleys,  and  render  them  fertile  and 
lolefome,  if  it  be  not  fuffe  red  to  ft  agnate  in  them. 
Indeed,  if  the  Declivity  of  the  Hill  be  too  deep,  and 
the  Water  be  too  abundant,  a  Garden  on  the  Side  of 
may  often  fuffer,  by  having  the  Trees  torn  up  by  the 
orients  and  Floods  •,  and  the  Earth  above  tumbling 
)wn,  the  Walls  may  be  demolifhed,  and  the  Walks 

oiled.  -it  * 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  Situation  on 

Plain  or  Flat,  has  feveral  Advantages  that  the  higher 
tuation  has  not :  Floods  and  Rains  make  no  Spoil  ; 
iere  is  a  continued  Profpedt  of  Champaigns,  inter¬ 
red  by  Rivers,  Ponds,  Brooks,  Meadows,  and  Hills 
)vered  with  Buildings  or  Woods  ;  and  the  level  Sur- 
ce  is  lefs  tirefome  to  walk  on,  and  lefs  chargeable, 
ian  that  on  the  Side  of  a  Hill  •,  the  Terrace  Walks 
id  Steps  are  not  nsceffary  •,  but  the  greateft  Difadvan- 
ae  of  flat  Gardens  is  the  Want  of  an  extenfive  Pro- 
;c£l,  which  riling  Grounds  afford. 

2dly,  The  fecond  Thing  to  be  confidered  in  choofing 
Plat  for  a  Garden,  is  a  good  Earth  or  Soil. 

It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  make  a  fine  Garden  in  a  bad 
oil ;  there  are  indeed  Ways  to  meliorate  Ground,  but 
ley  are  very  expen  five  ;  and  fometimes,  when  the  Ex- 
ence  has  been  bellowed  of  laying  good  Earth  three 
'eet  deep  over  the  whole  Surface,  a  whole  Garden  has 
een  ruined,  notwithftanding  the  Expofure  has  been 
jutherly  and  healthful,  when  the  Roots  of  the  Tree 
ave  come  to  reach  the  natural  Bottom. 

To  judge  of  the  Quality  of  the  Soil,  obferve  whether 
iere  be  any  Heath,  Thirties,  or  fuch  like  Weeds, 
rowing  fpontaneoufly  in  it,  for  they  are  certain  Signs 
lat  the  Ground  is  poor.  Likewife,  if  there  be  large 
"rees  growing  thereabouts,  obferve  whether  they  grow 
rooked,  ill  lhaped,  and  grubby,  of  a  faded  green,  and 
all  of  Mofs,  or  infelied  with  Vermin  ;  if  fo,  the  Place 
i  to  be  rejected  :  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  covered 
nth  good  Grafs  fit  for  Pafture,  then  you  may  be  en- 
ouraged  to  try  the  Depth  of  the  Soil. 

To  know  this,  dig  Holes  in  feveral  Places,  fix  Feet 
fide  and  four  Feet  deep  ;  if  you  find  three  Feet  of  good 
sarth  it  will  do  well,  but  lefs  than  two  will  not  be 
ufficient. 

The  Quality  of  good  Ground  is  neither  to  be  ftony, 
or  too  hard  to  work  ;  neither  too  dry,  nor  too  moift  ; 
sor  too  fandy  and  light,  nor  too  ftrong  and  clayey, 
/inch  Is  the  worft  of  all  for  Gardens. 

3dly,  The  third  Requifite  is  Water.  The  Want  of 
his  is  one  of  the  greateft  Inconveniences  that  can  attend 
.  Garden,  and  will  bring  a  certain  Mortality  upon 
whatever  is  planted  in  it,  efpecially  in  the  greater 
Droughts  that  often  happen  in  a  hot  and  dry  Situation 
n  Summer  ;  befides  the  Ufefulnefs  of  it  in  fine  Gardens, 
or  making  Jets  d’Eau,  Canals,  Cafcades,  GxV.  which 
ire  the  greateft  Ornaments  of  a  Garden. 

4thly,  The  fourth  Thing  required  in  a  good  Situa- 
ion  is,  the  View  and  Profpedl  of  a  fine  Country  ;  and 
hough  this  is  not  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  as  Water,  yet 
t  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  Beauties  of  a  fine  Gar- 
len  :  Befides,  if  a  Garden  be  planted  in  a  low  Place 
hat  is  buried,  as  I  may  fay,  and  has  no  Kind  of  Pro- 
pe£t,  it  will  be  not  only  dilagreeable  but  unwholefome, 
>y  being  too  much  ffiaded  and  obfcured  ;  as  the  Trees 
viil  rather  retain  infalubrious  Damps,  than  communi- 
:ate  the  refrefhing  Air,  that  is  fo  purifying  to  vegetable 
Mature. 

In  fhort,  a  Garden  neceffarily  requires  (befides  the 
Sare  of  the  Gardener)  the  Sun,  a  good  Soil,  a  full,  or 
it  leaft  an  open  Profpedt,  and  Water,  the  laft  above  all; 
ind  it  would  be  egregious  Folly  to  plant  a  Garden, 
where  any  of  thefe  are  wanting. 

Of  the  Dejtgning  or  Manner  of  Laying  out  a  Pleafure 

Garden. 

The  Area  of  a  handfome  Garden  may  take  up  thirty 
or  forty  Acres,  not  more. 

And  as  for  the  Difpofition  and  Diftribution  of  this 
Garden,  the  following  Directions  may  be  oblerved. 
jft.  There  ought  always  to  be  a  Defcent  from  the 
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Houfe  to  the  Garden  not  fewer  than  three  Steps,  but  if 
there  are  fix  or  feven  it  will  be  better.  This  Elevation 
of  the  Building  will  make  it  more  dryland  wholefome, 
alfo  from  the  Head  of  thefe  Steps  there  will  be  a  farther 
Profpedt  or  View  of  the  Garden. 

In  a  fine  Garden,  the  firft  Thing  that  fhould  prefent 
itfelf  to  the  Sight,  fhould  be  an  open  Lawn  of  Grafs, 
which,  in  Size,  fhould  be  proportionable  to  the  Gar¬ 
den  ;  in  a  large  Garden,  it  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  fix 
or  eight  Acres ;  but  in  middling  or  fmall  Gardens,  the 
Width  of  it  fhould  be  confiderably  more  than  the  Front 
of  the  Houfe  ;  and  if  the  Depth  be  one  Half  more  than 
the  Width,  it  will  have  a  better  Effedt.  The  Figure 
of  this  Lawn  need  not  be  regular,  and  if  on  the  Sides 
there  are  Trees  planted  irregularly,  by  Way  of  open 
Grove,  fome  of  which  may  be  planted  forwarder  upon 
the  Lawn  than  the  others,  whereby  the  Regularity  of 
the  Lawn  will  be  broken,  it  will  render  it  more  like 
Nature,  the  Beauties  of  which  fhould  always  be  ftudied 
in  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  Gardens  for  the 
nearer  thefe  Gardens  approach  to  Nature,  the  longer 
they  will  pleafe  •,  for  what  is  a  Garden,  but  a  natural 
Spot  of  Ground  dreffed  and  properly  ornamented  ? 
There  are  thofe  who  have  erred  in  copying  of  what  they 
call  Nature,  as  much  as  thofe  who  have  drawn  a  whole 
Garden  into  ftrait  Lines,  great  Alleys,  Stars,  &c.  by 
bringing  the  rougheft  and  moft  deformed  Part  of  Na¬ 
ture,  into  their  Compofitions  of  Gardens :  As  for  In- 
ftance,  where  the  Ground  has  been  naturally  level,  they 
have,  at  great  Expence,  made  Hollows  and  raifed 
Mole  Hills ;  fo  that  the  Turf  has  been  rendered  not 
only  more  unpleafant  to  walk  upon,  but  much  worfe 
to  keep  :  And  after  all  the  Pains  that  have  been  taken 
to  ape  Nature,  the  whole  is  as  eafily  difeovered  to  be 
the  Work  of  Art,  as  the  ftiffeft  Slopes  and  the  moft 
finifhed  Parterres. 

The  great  Art  in  laying  out  of  Gardens,  is  to  adapt 
the  feveral  Parts  to  the  natural  Pofition  of  the  Ground, 
fo  as  to  have  as  little  Earth  to  remove  as  poftible  ;  for 
this  is  often  one  of  the  greateft  Expences  in  making  of 
Gardens ;  and  it  may  with  Truth  be  affirmed,  that 
whefe-ever  this  has  been  pradlifed,  nine  Times  in  ten 
it  has  proved  for  the  worfe ;  fo  that  if  inftead  of  level¬ 
ing  Hills  to  form  large  Terraces,  ftiff  Slopes,  and  even 
Parterres,  as  has  been  too  often  pradlifed ;  or  the  fink¬ 
ing  of  Hollows,  and  raifing  of  Hills,  as  hath  by  others 
been  done  •,  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  had  only  been 
fmoothed  and  well  turfed,  it  would  have  had  a  much 
better  Effedl,  and  been  more  generally  approved  than 
the  greateft  Number  of  thefe  Gardens,  which  have  been 
made  with  an  infinite  Expence  both  of  Time  and 
Money. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  contrive  a  dry 
Walk,  which  fhould  lead  quite  round  the  whole  Gar¬ 
den  ;  for  as  Gardens  are  defigned  to  promote  the  Exer- 
cife  of  Walking,  the  greater  the  Extent  of  this  dry 
Walk,  the  better  it  will  anfwer  the  Intent ;  fince  in  bad 
Weather,  or  in  dewy  Mornings  and  Evenings,  when 
the  Fields  are  unpleafant  or  unfafe  to  walk  over,  thefe 
dry  Walks  in  Gardens  become  ufeful  and  pleafant;  and 
fuch  Walks,  if  laid  either  with  Gravel  or  Sand,  may 
lead  through  the  different  Plantations,  gently  winding 
about  in  an  eafy  natural  Way,  which  will  be  more 
agreeable  than  thofe  long  ftrait  Walks,  which  are  too 
frequently  feen  in  Gardens. 

But  as  the  Tafte  of  defigning  Gardens  has  of  late  al¬ 
tered  from  the  former  Method,  there  are  many  Perfons 
who  have  gone  into  the  oppofite  Extreme  •,  and  in  the 
forming  of  what  they  term  Serpentine  Walks,  have  twill¬ 
ed  them  about  in  fo  many  fhort  Turns,  as  to  render  it 
very  difagreeable  to  walk  on  them  ;  and  at  the  fame 
Time  they  ftrike  the  Sight  with  as  much  Stiffnefs 
and  Appearance  of  Art,  as  any  of  the  Methods  for¬ 
merly  pradlifed.  In  fhort,  the  fewer  Turns  there  are  in 
thefe  Walks,  and  the  more  they  are  concealed,  the  bet¬ 
ter  they  will  pleafe  ;  and  yet  the  Turns  being  eafy,  and 
at  great  Diftances,  will  take  off  all  the  Appearance  of 
Straitnefs.  And  here  let  me  obferve,  that  there  can  be 
no  better,  or  more  eafy  or  natural  Method  of  laying 
out  thefe  Walks,  than  by  tracing  the  eafy  Turns  made 
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on  a  Road,  where  it  bends  by  the  Track  of  the  Coach 

Wheels.  ,  . 

Thefe  Walks  fhould  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  lead  into 
Shade  as  foon  as  poflible  ;  as  alio  intofome  Plantations 
of  Shrubs,  where  Perfons  may  walk  in  private,  and  be 
fheltered  from  the  Wind  ;  for  no  Garden  can  be  plea- 
Jntr,  where  there  is  Want  of  Shade  and  Shelter. 

Another  Thing  abfolutely  neceffary  is,  where  the 
Boundaries  of  the  Garden  are  fenced  with  Walls  or 
Pales,  they  fhould  be  hid  by  Plantations  oi  flowering 
Shrubs,  intermixed  with  Laurels,  and  fome  other  Ever¬ 
greens,  which  will  have  a  good  EffeCt,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  conceal  the  Fences,  which  are  difagreeable,  when 
left  naked  and  expofed  to  the  Sight. 

In  Situations  where  there  is  a  good  Supply  of  Water, 
the  Defigner  has  Room  for  adding  one  of  the  greateft 
Beauties  to  the  Garden,  efpecialiy  if  it  will  admit  of  a 
conftant  Stream  ;  for  in  fuch  Places,  if  the  Water  is 
properly  conducted  through  the  Garden,  it  will  afford 
infinite  Pleafure  •,  for  although  thefe  Streams  may  not 
be  fufficient  tofupply  a  large  Surface,  yet  if  thefe  nar¬ 
row  Rivulets  are  judicioufly  led  about  the  Garden,  they 
will  have  a  better  Effeft  than  many  of  the  large  ftag- 
nating  Ponds  or  Canals,  fo  frequently  made  in  large 
Gardens ;  for  where  thefe  Pieces  of  Water  are  large,  if 
all  the  Boundaries  can  be  feen  from  one  Point  of  View, 
they  cannot  be  efteemeu  by  Perfons  of  Judgment;  and 
frequently  thefe  Handing  Waters  are  brought  fo  near 
the  Houfe,  as  to  render  the  Air  damp  and  unhealthy  ; 
and  many  Times  they  are  fo  fituated,  as  to  occafion 
this  Inconvenience,  and  at  the  fame  Time  are  not  feen 
to  any  Advantage  from  the  Houfe. 

Where  Wilderneffes  are  intended,  thefe  fhould  not  be 
cut  into  Stars,  arid  other  ridiculous  Figures,  nor  form¬ 
ed  into  Mazes  or  Labyrinths,  which  in  a  great  Defign 
is  trifling,  but  the  Walks  fhould  be  noble,  and  fhaded 
by  tall  Trees ;  and  the  Spaces  of  the  Quarters  planted 
with  flowering  Shrubs  and  Ever-greens,  whereby  they 
will  be  rendered  pleafant  at  all  Seafons  of  the  Year  ; 
and  if  there  are  hardy  Sorts  of  Flowers  (which  will  thrive 
with  little  Care)  fcattered  about  near  the  Sides  of  the 
Walks,  they  will  have  a  very  good  Effebl,  in  making  a 
Variety  of  natural  Beauties  almoft  through  the  Year. 

The  Situation  of  thefe  Wilderneffes  fhould  not  be  too 
near  the  Houfe,  left  they  fhould  occafion  Damps ; 
therefore  it  is  much  better  to  contrive  fome  open  Groves, 
through  which  there  may  be  a  Communication  under 
Shade,  from  the  Houfe  to  thefe  Wilderneffes ;  which 
are  much  the  beft  when  they  are  planted  at  the  fartheft 
Part  of  the  Garden,  provided  they  do  not  obftruCt  the 
View  of  fine  Objects. 

Buildings  are  alio  very  great  Ornaments  to  a  Garden, 
if  they  are  well  defigned  and  properly  placed  ;  but  the 
modern  Tafte  of  crowding  Gardens  with  large  ufelefs 
Buildings,  I  prefume  to  think  is  cenfurable,  with  Re¬ 
gard  as  well  to  Propriety  as  Expence. 

Statues  and  Vafes  are  alfo  very  beautiful  Objebts,  but 
thefe  fhould  by  no  means  be  placed  too  near  each  other  •, 
for  when  feveral  of  them  appear  at  once,  they  fill  and 
confound  the  Eye,  and  lofe  the  beautiful  Effect  which 
they  would  have,  if  now  and  then  one  properly  fituated, 
engages  the  Sight. 

o  o  o 

What  an  Expence  might  be  fpared,  and  applied  to 
nobler  Purpofes,  if  Nature  only  were  to  be  cultivated, 
if  Simplicity  were  ftudied  in  this  delightful  Art,  rather 
than  Oftentation  1  For  any  Thing  may  be  faid  to  be 
more  of  Nature,  than  what  we  mifcall  Grandeur. 

Fountains  are  alfo  very  ornamental  to  a  Garden,  if 
they  are  magnificently  built,  and  where  a  conftant  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Water  can  be  obtained  ;  but  if  they  are  meanly 
ere&ed,  or  have  not  Water  to  keep  them  conflantly 
tuning,  they  fhould  never  be  introduced  into  Gardens, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  fee  a  dry 
Fountain  ;  which,  perhaps,  at  a  great  Expence,  may 
have  Water  forced  up,  to  fupply  it  for  an  Hour  or 
two,  and  no  more;  and  this,  perhaps,  not  in  dry  Sea¬ 
fons,  when  there  is  a  general  Scarcity  of  Water. 

The  fame  may  alfo  be  obferved  of  Cafcade's,  and 
other  Falls  of  Water,  which  ought  never  to  be5  con¬ 
trived  in  Gardens,  where  there  cannot  be  a  conftant 
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i  Run  of  Water  ;  but  where  the  Situation  of  a  Garden  U 
fo  happy,  as  to  be  naturally  f applied  with  Water,  thele 
Falls  and  Jets  d’Eau ,  may  be  rendered  very  great  Beau¬ 
ties,  efpecialiy  if  they  are  well  defigned,  and  not  made 
in  the  low  mean  Tafte,  in  which  too  many  of  thofe 
now  in  being  appear,  and  where  the  Water  is  made  to 
fall  over  a  Parcel  of  regular  Steps  of  Stone ;  but  the 
Fall  fhould  be  in  one  Sheet  from  Top  to  Bottom,  where 
fhould  be  placed  many  large  rough  Stones  to  break  and 
dilperfe  the  Water,  and  to  increafe  the  Noife  of  the 
Fall. 

Where  the  Ground  is  naturally  uneven,  and  has  cren-  ! 
tie  Rifes  and  Falls,  thefe  may  be  fo  humoured  in  the 
laying  out  of  the  Ground,  as  to  be  rendered  very  great 
Beauties ;  but  thefe  Inequalities  of  the  Ground  muft  : 
by  no  Means  be  cut  into  regular  ftiff  Slopes,  nor  Am¬ 
phitheatres,  as  has  been  too  much  the  Pradice  :  But  if 
the  Knolls  are  properly  planted  with  Clumps  of  Trees 
or  Shrubs,  and  the  Hoping  Sides  fmoothed  and  left  in 
their  natural  Pofition,  they  will  have  a  much  better 
Effed,  than  can  be  given  them  by  all  the  regular  An- 
gles,  Lines,  and  flat  Slopes,  which  have  been  till  of 
late,  introduced  by  all  the  Defigners  of  Gardens. 

The  Tafte  in  laying  out  of  Gardens  has  greatly  al¬ 
tered,  and  has  been  as  greatly  improved  in  England,  in 
the  Compafs  of  a  few  Years ;  for,  with  the  Revolution, 
the  Dutch  Tafte  of  laying  out  Gardens  was  introduced, 
which  confided  of  little  more  than  Flower  Borders  laid 
out  in  feveral  Scrolls  of  Box  Work,  cliped  Ever-greens, 
and  fuch  low  expensive  Things  f  as  alfo  the  Walling 
round,  and  dividing  the  feveral  Parts  of  Gardens  by 
crofs  Walls ;  fo  that  a  Garden  confiding  of  eight  or  ten 
Acres,  was  generally  divided  by  Brick  Walls,  into 
three  or  four  Separate  Gardens ;  and  thefe  were  reduced 
to  exaft  Levels,  having  many  Gravel  Walks,  and  the 
Borders  on  each  Side  crowded  with  cliped  Trees  and 
ever-green  Hedges,  dividing  thefe  fmall  Inclofures 
again ;  fo  that  the  firft  making  and  planting  of  thefe 
fmall  Gardens  was  attended  with  a  greater  Expence,  as 
was  the  keeping  of  them  afterward,  than  Gardens  of  fix 
Times  the  Extent,  when  defigned  after  Nature. 

Whether  this  Tade  fo  univerfally  prevailed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Complaifance  to  his  Majefty  King  William ,  or 
was  owing  to  the  low  groveling  Tafte  of  thofe  Perfons, 
who  had  the  defigning  of  mod  of  the  Englijh  Gardens, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  very  certain,  that 
the  Gentlemen,  at  that  Time,  attended  very  little  them- 
felves  to  the  Difpofition  of  their  Gardens,  but  were  con¬ 
tented  to  leave  the  whole  Dire&ion  of  them  to  Perfons 
of  the  meaneft  Talents  that  ever  profeffed  the  Art;  fo 
that  foon  after,  when  another  Tade  prevailed,  thefe 
Gardens  were  aimed  totally  demolifhed,  and  it  would 
have  been  well,  if  a  good,  that  is  to  fay,  a  natural 
Tafte  had  fucceeded  to  the  other;  but  this  was  not 
the  Cafe,  for  though  a  more  open  and  extenfive  Way 
of  laying  out  Gardens  was  introduced,  yet  this  was  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  copying  after  the  French ,  whole  Tafte 
was  in  making  long  Avenues,  ftrait  Walks,  fliff  regu¬ 
lar  Slopes,  Cabinets,  Fret  Work,  tall  Hedges  cut  into 
various  Shapes,  Jets  d’Eau ,  Fountains,  CdV.  fo  that  there 
was  little  of  Nature  dudied  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  geometrical  Figures  introduced  in  Wildernels  Work, 
as  alfo  in  the  Parterres,  and  other  Compartments  of 
the  Garden  ;  nor  is  it  fo  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
this  Tade  prevailed  in  France ,  when  the  Defigns  ot  all 
the  principal  Gardens  there  were  formed  by  Architects, 
who  were  as  dubious  to  have  the  Symmetry  of  the  op- 
pofite,  or  correfponding  Part  of  the  Garden,  as  exaft  as  ; 
the  Apartments  of  a  Habitation  ;  nor  has  Length  ot 
Time,  nor  the  Improvements  already  made  in  other 
Countries,  amended  their  Tade,  or  convinced  them  of 
its  Abfurdity. 

As  the  Gardens  of  V erf  allies,  Marli ,  and  others,  were 
extoled  for  their  Magnificence,  fo  the  Plans  of  them 
were  almofl:  univerfally  copied  ;  the  Defigners,  or  Imi¬ 
tators  rather,  only  varying  the  Parts  according  to  the 
Situation  or  Figure  of  the  Ground  ;  and  this  was  prac- 
tifed  for  feveral  Years,  at  a  Time;,  when  great  Sums  of 
Money  were  expended  in  Gardens,  which  might  have, 
rendered  this  Country  the  mod  beautiful  of  any  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  j 
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ftp,  had  a  natural  Tafte  then  prevailed  in  the  defign- 
jng  of  Gardens,  which  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as 
the  Plantations  then  made,  have  been  many  of  them 
rooted  out,  to  make  Way  for  the  Alterations  and  Im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  lince  introduced. 

Many  Perfons,  I  am  fenfible,  will  have  it,  that,  in 
the  Deligns  of  Gardens,  the  Tafte  fhould  alter  from 
Time  to  Time,  as  much  as  the  Fafhion  of  Apparel ; 
but  tbele  cannot  be  Perfons  of  Judgement,  for  when¬ 
ever  there  are  natural  Beauties  in  a  Country,  they  will 
always  pleafe  Perfons  of  real  Knowledge  >  and  frequent¬ 
ly  it  is  obferved,  that  Perfons  of  but  little  Skill  in  the 
Art  of  Gardening,  are  ftruck  with  thefe  Beauties  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  Caufe  •,  therefore  where  the  beautiful 
Parts  of  Nature  are  juftly  imitated  in  Gardens,  they 
will  always  be  approved  by  judicious  Perfons,  let  the 
Tafte  of  Gardening  alter  as  it  will. 

When  Trees  have  been  long  growing  in  a  Garden, 
nothing  can  be  more  dilagreeable  than  to  have  them 
deftroyed,  to  alter  the  Garden  according  to  the  Fafhion 
of  the  Time,  becaufe  it  requires  much  Time  to  bring 
up  Trees  to  fuch  Height  as  to  afford  Shade  and  Shel¬ 
ter  ;  and,  as  Time  is  precious,  fo,  where  the  Difpofition 
of  the  Garden  is  altered,  there  fhould  be  great  Atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  Prefervation  of  all  the  good  Trees, 
where-ever  they  can  be  either  ufeful  or  ornamental. 

There  is  another  effential  Part  of  Gardening,  which 
cannot  be  too  much  confidered  by  Perfons  who  defign 
Gardens,  which  is  that  of  adapting  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs  to  the  Situation  and  Soil  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  as  alfo  to  allow  the  Trees  a  proper  Share  of  Room  ; 
but,  however  neceffary  this  will  appear,  yet  very  few 
Perfons  have  made  this  their  Study,  infomuch  that 
when  one  views  many  modern  Gardens,  and  fees  the 
great  Number  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  which  are  crowded 
into  them,  one  would  be  induced  to  believe,  that  pri¬ 
vate  Intereft  has  had  a  greater  Influence,  than  any  other 
Motive,  with  the  Defigners.  Indeed  this  Fault  may  of¬ 
ten  be  afcribed  to  the  Mafter,  who,  perhaps,  is  too 
much  in  Hafte  for  Shade  and  Shelter,  fo  will  have  three 
or  four  Times  the  Number  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  planted 
as  fhould  have  been,  or  that  can  remain  long  without 
Injury,  where  the  Plantations  fucceed  ;  and  to  this  over 
Hafte  are  owing  the  miferable  Plantations  of  large  Trees, 
fo  often  feen  in  Gardens  and  Parks,  where  Trees  of  all 
Sorts,  and  of  any  Age,  are  taken  out  of  Woods,  Hedge 
Rows,  &c.  ,and  removed  at  a  great  Expence  to  ftand 
and  decay  annually,  till  they  become  fo  many  dead 
Sticks,  than  which  nothing  can  be  a  more  difagreeable 
Sight  to  the  Owner,  who,  after  an  Expectation  for  feve- 
rft  Years,  attended  with  an  Expence  of  Watering,  Dig- 
;ng,  and  Cleaning,  finds  himfejf  under  a  Necefiity  ei¬ 
ther  of  replanting,  or  giving  up  the  Thoughts  of  having 
any.  Numbers -.of  Perfons  have  indeed  amufed  them- 
felves  with  the  Elopes  of  Succpfs,  by  feeing  thefe  new 
planted  Trees  put  o.ijt  Branches /or  a  Year  or  two  which 
they  generally  do ;  Jbyt  in  three  or  four  Years  after,  in- 
Read  of  making  a  Prog  refs,  they  begin  to  decay  at  the 
Top,  and  continue  fo  to  do  gradually,  until  they  quite 
perirh,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  happen  in  eight  or  ten 
Years,  efpecially  if  no  fevere  Winter,  or  very  dry  Sum¬ 
mer,  intervenes,  either  of  which  generally  proves  fatal 
to  thefe  Plantations  ;  fo  that  Perfons  may  be  led  on 
with  Hopes,  for  fo  many  Years,  in  the  beft  Part  of 
their  Lives,  when  there  is  a  Certainty  of  their  failing, 
or  at  leaft  of  their  never  increafing  in  Size  ;  but  of  this 
I  Ih all  treat  more  fully  under  .the  Article  of  Planting , 
and  ft  all  proceed. 

In  the  Bufinefs  .of  Deligns,  a  mean  and  pitiful  Man¬ 
ner  fhould  be  ftudioufly  avoided,  and  the  Aim  fhould 
be  always  at  that  which  is  noble  and  great,  not  to  bring 
too  many  little  Things  into  a  Garden,  nor  to  make 
hnall  Pieces  of  Water,  narrow  Walks,  (Be.  efpecially 
in  large  Gardens,  for  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  few 
great  Things,  than  four  Times  the  Number  of  final] 
ones,  which  are  trifling.  In  fmall  Gardens  there  is 
more  Excule  for  this,  nor  indeed,  would  it  be  right,  to 
have  either  large  Lawns,  broad  Walks,  or  large  Pieces 
of  V  ater  in  lueh  ;  but  yet  even  in  thefe  there  ought  to  be 
a  Medium,  and  Perfons  fhould  never  attempt  to  crowd 
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too  many  Things  into  thefe,  whereby  the  .Whole  will 
appear  only  as  a  mean  and  trifling  Model  of  a  larc-e 
Garden. 

Before  the  Defign  of  a  Garden  is  entered  upon,  it 
ought  to  be  confidered,  what  it  will  be  in  twenty  or 
thirty  Years  Time,  when  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  are 
grown  up,  and  fpread  ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  a  De¬ 
fign,  which  looks  handfome  when  it  is  firft  planted,  and 
in  good  Proportion,  in  Procefs  of  Time  becomes  fo 
fmall  and  ridiculous,  that  there  is  a  Necefiity  either  of 
altering,  or  totally  deftroying  it. 

The  general  Diftribution  of  a  Garden,  and  of  its 
Parts,  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  different  Si¬ 
tuations  of  the  Ground,  for  a  Defign  may  be  very  pro¬ 
per  for  a  Garden  on  a  perfect  Level,  which  will  by  no 
Means  do  for  one  where  there  are  great  Inequalities  in 
the  Ground  ;  fo  that,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  the 
great  Art  of  Defigning  is,  in  properly  adapting  the  De¬ 
fign  to  the  Situation,  and  contriving  to  fave  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  removing  Earth,  to  humour  the  Inequalities  of 
the  Ground,  to  proportion  the  Number  and  Sorts  of 
I  rees  and  Shrubs  to  each  Part  of  the  Garden,  and  to 
ftiut  out,  from  the  View  of  the  Garden,  no  Objects  that 
may  become  ornamental. 

I  here  are,  befides  thefe,  many  other  Rules  relating 
to  the  Proportions,  Conformity,  and  Difpofition  of  the 
different  Parts  and  Ornaments  of  Gardens,  of  which 
more  may  be  leen  under  their  feveral  Articles. 

GARIDELLA.  T, turn.  Injt.  R.  II .  655.  Tab.  430. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  507.  [This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Dr. 
Tournefort,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Garidel,  who  was  Pro- 
feftor  of  Phyfick,  at  Aix,  in  Provence .] 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  oblong  ereCl  Empalement  of  five 
Leaves ,  it  hath  no  Petals ,  but  five  oblong  equal  NeCia- 
r turns  occupy  their  Place  ;  thefe  are  bilabiate.  The  outer 
Part  of  the  under  Lip  is  bifid  and  plain  •,  the  interior  Part 
of  the  upper  Lip  is  fnort  and  fingle.  The  Flower  hath 
eight  or  ten  Awl-ffaped  Stamina,  which  are  fhorter  than 
the  Empalement ,  and  are  terminated  by  obtufe  ereCt  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  three  Germina ,  which  are 
oblong ,  compreffed ,  and  floarp  pointed ,  having  no  Styles ,  but 
crowned  by  fimple  Stigmas  \  thefe  become  three  oblong  com¬ 
preffed  Capfules  with  two  Valves,  inclofing  feveral  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  placed  in  the  Appendix  to 
Toumeforls,  Inftitutions  of  Botany,  but  belongs  to  the 
fourth  Setftion  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  where  he  ranges  thofe 
Plants  which  have  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pcintal  becomes  a 
Fruit  with  feveral  Capfules.  Dr.  Finn  am  s  ranges  it  in  the 
third  Seftion  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  three  Germen. 
We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Garidella.  Hort.  Cliff,  ijo.  This  is  the  Garidella 
foliis  tenuijfime  divifis.  Tourn.  Garidella  with  very  narrow 
divided  Leaves,  and  the  Nigella  Cretica  folio  Fccniculi. 
C.  B.  P.  14C.  Fennel  Fflower  of  Crete  with  a  Lennel  Leaf. 

This  Plant  is  very  near  akin  to  the  Nigella ,  or  Lennel 
Llower,  to  which  Genus  it  was  placed  by  the  Writers 
on  Botany  before  Dr.  Tournefort ,  and  was  by  him  fepa- 
rated  -from  it,  as  differing  in  the  Form  of  the  Flower. 

It  grows  wild  in  Candia ,  and  on  Mount  Baldus ,  in  Italy , 
as  alfo  in  Provence ,  where  it  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Ga- 
ridel ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  Dr.  Tournefort ,  for  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright 
Stalk,  dividing  into  feveral  flender  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  at  their  Joints  with  very  flender  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  Fennel.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  one 
fmall  Flower,  of  a  whitifli  Colour,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  three  Capfules,  each  containing  two  or  three  fmall 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  September.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  ihould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  on  a  Bed,  or  Border  of  light  frefh 
Earth,  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  (for 
they  feldom  thrive,  if  they  are  tranfplanted)  ;  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  rnuft  be  carefully  cleared  from 
Weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe,  they  muft  be 
thined,  leaving  them  about  four  or  five  Inches  apart  •, 
and  as  they  grow  up,  they  muft  conftantly  be  kept  clear 
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from  Weeds,  which,  if  fuffcred  to  grow 
Plants  wi'l  foon  overbear  and  deftroy  them  s  tms  a 
the  Culture  the  Plants  require,  and  if  the  Seeds  are :  per- 
mited  to  fcatler,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without  ai  y 

farther  Care. 

GENERATION  is,  by  Naturalifts,  defined  to  be 
the  Adi  of  procreating  and  producing  a  Thing  w  1C 
before. was  not  ;  or,  according  to  the  Schoolmen,  it  is 
the  total  Change  or  Converfion  of  a  Body  into  a  new 
one,  which  retains  no  fenfible  Part  or  Mark  of  its  for¬ 
mer  State.  .  • 

Thus  we  fay,  Fire  is  generated,  when  we  perceive 

to  be  where  before  there  was  only  Wood,  and  other 
Fuel,  or  when  the  Wood  is  fo  changed,  as  to  retain  no 
fenfible  Character  of  Wood  ;  in  the  like  Manner  a  Chick 
is  faid  to  be  generated,  when  we  perceive  a  Chick,  where 
before  was  only  an  Egg,  or  the  Egg  is  changed  into 

the  Form  ol  a  Chick.  „• 

In  Generation  there  is  not  properly  any  Produdlion 
of  new  Parts,  but  only  a  new  Modification  or  Manner 
of  Exiftence  of  the  old  ones,  and  thus  Generation  is 

diftinguilhed  from  Creadon.  ,  ,  . 

Generation  aifo  differs  from  Alteiation,  in  tnat  in  Al 
teration  the  Subjedl  remains  apparently  the  fame,  and 
is  only  changed  in  its  Accidents  or  Affedlions,  as  Iron, 
which  before* was  fquare,  is  now  made  round  ;  or  when 
the  fame  Body  which  is  well  do-day,  is  fick  To-mor 


Again  :  Generation  is  the  oppofite  to  Corruption, 
which  is  the  utter  Extinction  of  a  former  Thing  ;  as, 
when  that  which  before  was  an  Egg,  or  Wood,  is  no 
longer  either  the  one  or  the  other  •,  whence  it  appears, 
that  the  Generation  of  one  Thing  is  the  Corruption  of 
another. 

The  Peripateticks  explain  Generation  by  a  Change  or 
Pafifao-e  from  a  Privation,  or  Want  of  a  lubftantial 
Form”  to  the  having  fuch  a  Form. 

The  Moderns  allow  of  no  other  Change  in  Genera¬ 
tion,  than  what  is  local  ;  and,  according  to  their  No¬ 
tion,  it  is  only  a  Tranfpofition,  or  new  Arrangement 
of  Parts,  and,  in  this  Senfe,  the  fame  Matter  is  capable 
of  undergoing  an  infinite  Number  of  Generations. 

As  for  Example  :  A  Grain  of  Wheat,  being  com- 
mited  to  the  Ground,  imbibes  the  Humidity  of  the  Soil, 
becomes  turgid,  and  dilates  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  it 
becomes  a  Plant  •,  and,  by  a  continual  Acceffion  of 
Matter,  by  Degrees,  ripens  into  an  Ear,  and  at  Length 
into  a  Seed  •,  this  Seed,  when  ground  in  a  Mill,  appears 
in  the  Form  of  a  Flour,  which,  being  mixed  up  with 
Water,  makes  a  Pafte,  of  which  Bread  is  generated  by 
the  Addition  of  Yeaft,  and  undergoing  the  Operation 
of  Fire,  i.  e.  by  baking  •,  and  this  Bread  being  cominu¬ 
ted  by  the  Teeth,  digefted  in  the  Stomach,  and  convey¬ 
ed  through  the  Canals  of  the  Body,  becomes  Flelb,  or, 
in  other  Words,  Flefh  is  generated. 

No v/  the  only  Thing  effected  in  all  this  Series  of  Ge¬ 
neration,  is  a  local  Motion  ol  the  Parts  of  the  Matter, 
and  their  fettling  again  in  a  different  Order  •,  fo  that 
where-ever  there  is  a  new  Arrangement,  or  Compofi- 
tion  of  the  Elements,  there  is,  in  Reality,  a  new  Gene- 
tion,  and  thus  Generation  is  reduced  to  Motion. 

Generation  is  more  immediately  underftood  of  Ani¬ 
mal  and  Vegetable  Bodies  from  Seed,  or  the  Coi¬ 
tion  of  others  of  different  Sexes,  but  ol  the  fame  Genus 
or  Kind. 

Monf.  Perrault ,  and  fome  of  the  modern  Naturalifts 
after  him,  maintained,  That  there  is  not  properly  any 
new  Generation,  that  God  created  all  Things  at  firft, 
and  that  what  is  by  us  called  Generation,  is  no  more 
than  an  Augmentation  and  Expanfion  of  the  minute 
Parts  of  the  Body  of  the  Seed  •,  fo  that  the  whole  Spe¬ 
cies,  which  are  afterwards  produced,  were,  in  Reality, 
all  formed  at  the  firft,  and  inclofed  therein,  to  be  brought 
forth  and  expofed  to  View  in  Time,  and  according  to 
a  certain  Older  and  CEconomy. 

And  accordingly  Dr.  Garden  fays,  It  is  moll  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  Stamina  of  all  the  Plants  and  Animals 
that  have  been  formed,  ab  Origine  Mundi,  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Creator,  within  the  firft  of  each  refpeclive  Kind  j 
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and  he  who  confiders  rhe  Nature  of  Vifion,  that  it  does 
not  give  us  the  true  Magnitude,  but  only  the  Propor¬ 
tion  °of  Things,  and  that  which  feems  to  our  naked 
Eye  but  a  Point,  may  truly  be  made  up  by  as  many 
Parts  as  feem  to  be  in  the  whole  Univerfe,  wall  not 
think  this  an  abfurd  or  impoffible  Thing. 

Dr.  Blair ,  treating  of  the  Generation  of  Plants,  fays, 
That  when  Amighty  God  created  the  World,  he  fo  or¬ 
dered  and  difpofed  of  the  Materies  Mundi ,  that  every 
Thing  produced  from  it  Ihould  continue  fo  long  as  the 
World  Ihould  ftand.  Not  that  the  fame  individual  Spe¬ 
cies  Ihould  always  remain  ;  for  they  were,  in  Procefs 
of  Time  to  perilh,  decay,  and  return  to  the  Earth  from 
whence  they  came,  but  that  Every  Like  Jhoidd  produce 
its  Like,  every  Species  Ihould  produce  its  own  Kind,  to 
prevent  a  final  Deftrudtion  of  the  Species,  or  the  Necef- 
fity  of  a  new  Creation,  in  order  to  continue  the  fame 
Species  upon  Earth,  or  in  the  World. 

For  which  End  He  laid  down  certain  Regulations,  i 
by  which  each  Species  was  to  be  propagated,  preferved,  i 
and  fupported,  till,  in  Order,  or  Courfe  of  Time,  they 
were  to  be  removed  hence  •,  for,  without  that,  thofe  ve¬ 
ry  Beings,  which  w'ere  created  at  firft,  mull  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  final  Diffolution  of  all  Things,  which  Al¬ 
mighty  God  of  his  infinite  Wifdom  did  not  think  fit. 

But,  that  He  might  Hill  the  more  manifeft  his  Om¬ 
nipotence,  He  let  all  the  Engines  of  his  Providence  to 
work,  by  which  one  Effedl  vva3  to  produce  another  by 
the  Means  of  certain  Laws,  or  Rules  laid  down  for  the 
Propagation,  Maintenance,  and  Support  of  all  created 
Beings  ;  this  his  Divine  Providence  is  called  Nature , 
and  thefe  Regulations  are  called  The  Laws ,  or  Rules  of  . 
Nature ,  by  which  it  ever  operates  in  its  ordinary  Courfe, 
and  whatever  recedes  from  that,  is  faid  to  be  preterna¬ 
tural,  miraculous,  or  monftrous. 

Mcfes ,  in  his  Account  of  the  Creation,  tells  us,  that 
Plants  have  their  Seeds  in  themfelves,  in  thefe  Words : 
And  God  faid.  Let  the  Earth  bring  forth  Grafs,  the  Herb 
yielding  Seed,  and  the  Fruit  Tree  yielding  Fruit ,  after  his 
Kind,  whofe  Seed  is  in  itfelf  upon  the  Earth. 

The  Antients,  indeed,  diftinguifhed  the  Generation 
of  Animals  into  two  Kinds,  i.  e.  into  Regular,  called 
Univocal  ;  and  Anomalous,  called  alfo  Equivocal,  or 
Spontaneous. 

The  firft  was  effected  by  Parent  Animals  of  the  fame 
Kind,  as  that  of  Men,  Birds,  Bealls,  &c.  The  fecond 
they  fuppofed  to  be  effected  by  Corruption,  the  Sun, 
G?c.  as  that  of  Infedts,  Frogs,  £ jc.  but  this  latter  is  now 
generally  exploded. 

Many,  indeed,  have  effayed  to  treat  of  the  Generati¬ 
on  of  Animals,  but  few  have  been  able  to  give  that  fa- 
tisfadlory  Account  of  it  that  were  to  be  wilhed  for,  and 
far  fewer  yet  have  been  able  to  treat  of  the  Generation 
of  Plants  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  for  that  which  ftiil  kept 
them  in  the  Dark,  was, 

Firft,  That  though  there  were  two  different  Sexes  in 
Animals,  by  whofe  mutual  Aftiftance  the  Species  was 
propagated,  yet  there  was  no  fuch  Thing  then  known 
in  Plants. 

Secondly,  That  though  it  can  now  be  made  appear, 
that  every  Animal  is  produced  by  univocal  Generation, 
i.  e.  from  an  Egg,  and  not  by  Corruption,  &c.  as  moft 
of  the  Antients  imagined  the  Infedts  were  ;  yet  there  are 
ftiil  thofe  who  maintain,  that  thofe  which  they  call  Im* 
perfedt  Plants,  are  the  Produdt  of  a  certain  Rotennefs 
in  the  Earth. 

The  Generation  of  Plants  bears  a  clofe  Anajogy  to 
that  of  fome  Animals,  efpecially  fuch  as  want  local  Mo¬ 
tion,  as  Muffels,  and  other  immoveable  Shell  Filh, 
which  are  Hermaphrodite,  and  contain  both  the  male 
and  female  Organs  of  Generation.  • 

The  Flower  of  a  Plant  is  found  to  be  the  Pudendum , 
or  principal  Organ  ol  Generation  ;  but  the  Ufe  of  fo 
much  Mechanifm,  and  fo  many  Parts,  has  been  but 
little  known  till  of  late  Years. 

The  Flower  of  a  Lily  confifts  of  fix  Pet  ala,  or  Flower 
Leaves,  from  the  Bottom  of  which,  in  the  Middle,  a- 
riles  a  Kind  of  Tube,  called,  by  Tournefort,  the  Pi  ft  il¬ 
ium,  and  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  the  Style  •,  this  refts  upon  the  . 

Germen,  which  is  the  female  Organ  of  Generation  ; 

round 
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>und  this  are  placed  pretty  fine  Threads,  called  the 
tamina,  or  Filaments ;  thefe  Stamina  arife  likewife  from 
ie  Bottom  of  the  Flower,  and  terminate  at  the  Top  in 
:tle  Summits,  called  by  fome  Apices,  which  are  replete 
ith  a  fine  Dull,  called  Farina  ;  thefe  are  the  male  Gr¬ 
ins  of  Plants. 

This  is  the  general  Structure  of  the  Flowers  of  Plants, 
though  they  are  infinite  Ways  diverfified,  and  to  fuch 
Degree,  that  fome  have  no  fenfible  Piftil,  and  others 
ant  the  Stamina ;  others  again  have  the  Stamina,  but 
ant  the  Apices,  and  fome  Plants  exceed  all  others  in 
lis,  that  they  have  no  vifible  Flowers  ;  but  if  it  be  al- 
wed,  that  this  before-mentioned  is  the  moll  common 
:ru<fture  of  Flowers,  it  will  follow,  that  thefe  Parts 
at  feem  wanting  are  ufually  only  lefs  apparent,  or  are 
:uated  in  different  Plants,  or  in  different  Parts  of  the 
me  Plant. 

The  Fruit  is  ufually  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Piftillum,  fo 
at,  when  the  Piftillum  falls  with  the  reft  of  the  Flow- 
,  the  Fruit  appears  in  the  Stead  of  it ;  but  oftentimes 
Le  Piftillum  is  the  Fruit  itfelf,  but  ftill  they  have  both 
le  fame  Situation'  in  the  Center  of  the  Flower,  and  the 
etala,  or  Flowe*  Leaves,  which  are  difpofed  around 
ie  little  Embryo,  feem  to  be  defigned  only  to  prepare 
fine  Juice  in  the  little  Veflels,  for  the  Support  of  it 
uring  the  little  Time  that  they  laft,  and  it  requires  ; 
at  fome  fuppofe  the' chief  Ufe  of  them  to  be  to  defend 
ie  Piftillum,  (Ac. 

The  Apices  of  the  Stamina  are  final!  Capfuls,  or  Bags, 
ill  of  a  Farina,  or  Duft,  which  falls  out  when  the  Cap- 
la  grows  ripe,  and  burfts. 

Monf.  Tournefort  fuppofed  this  Duft  to  be  only  an 
xcrement  of  the  Food  of  the  Fruit,  and  the  Stamina 
i  be  nothing  but  excretory  Duds,  which  filtrated  this 
elefs  Matter,  and  thus  difcharged  the  Embryo  ;  but 
lr.  Morland ,  Mr.  Geoffroy ,  and  others,  find  nobler 
fes  for  this  Duft ;  on  their  Principal  the  Stamina,  with 
■e  Apices  and  Farina,  make  the  male  Part  of  the 
lant,  and  the  Piftil,  the  female. 

Mr.  Morland  fays.  It  hath  been  long  ago  obferved, 
at  there  is  in  every  particular  Seed  a  feminal  Plant 
•nveniently  lodged  between  the  two  Lobes,  which 
inftitute  the  Bulk  of  the  Seed,  and  are  defigned  for 
ie  firft  Nourifhment  of  the  tender  Plant. 

But  the  admirable  Dr.  Grew ,  to  whofe  generous  In- 
iftry,  and  happy  Sagacity,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
:ft  Improvements  of  this  Part  of  Knowledge,  is  the 
dv  Author  I  can  find,  who  hath  obferved  that  the 
arina,  or  fine  Powder,  which  is,  at  its  proper  Seafon, 
ed  out  of  thofe  'Theca,  or  Apices  feminiformes  [i.  e. 
^ed- forming  Cafes],  which  grow  at  the  Top  of  the 
:amina,  doth  fome  Way  perform  the  Office  of  male 
perm..  But  herein,  I  think,  he  falls  ffiort,  in  that  he 
ippofes;them  only  to  drop  upon  the  Outfide,  or  Ute- 
is,  or  Vafculum  feminale,  and  to  impregnate  the  in- 
uded  Seed  by  fome  fpirituous  Emanations,  or  energe- 
cal  Imprefs.  ° 

That  which  is  now  fubjedted  to  the  Difquifitions  and 
'enfure  of  fuch  whofe  exquifite  Skill  doth  conftitute 
lem  Judges  of  fuch  Performances,  is,  Whether  it  may 
ot  be  more  proper  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Seeds  which 
re  lodged  in  the  proper  Involucra,  are  at  the  firft  un- 
npregnated  Ova  (or  Eggs)  as  of  Animals ;  that  this 
arina  is  a  Congeries  of  feminal  Plants,  one  of  which 
luft  be  conveyed  into  every  Ovum  before  it  can  become 
rolifick  ;  that  the  Stylus,  in  Mr.  Ray’s  Language,  or 
ie  upper  Part  of  the  Piftillum,  in  Mr.  Tournefort’ s,  is 
Tube  defigned  to  convey  thefe  feminal  Plants  into 
aeir  Nefts  in  the  Ova  ;  that  there  is  fo  vaft  a  Provifion 
lade,  becaufe  of  the  Odds  there  are,  whether  one,  of 
>  many,  fhall  ever  find  its  Way  into,  and  through  fo 
arrow  a  Conveyance. 

To  make  this  Suppofition  the  more  credible,  I  fhall 
iy  down  the  Obfervations  I  have  made  upon  the  Situ- 
tion  of  thefe  Stamina,  and  the  Stylus,  in  fome  few 
pecies  of  Plants. 

,  ^ftft,  In  Corona  Imperials,  where  the  Uterus,  or 
afculum  feminale  of  the  Plant  Hands  upon  the  Center 
the  Flower  j  and  from  the  Top  of  this  arifeth  the 
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Stylus,  the  l  afulum  feminale  and  Stylus  together  reme- 

fenting  a  Piftillum.  ‘  ° 

Round  this  are  placed  fix  Stamina  ;  upon  the  Ends 
of  each  of  thefe  are  Apices,  fo  artfully  fixed,  that  they 
turn  every  Way  with  the  leaft  Wind,'  being  in  Height 
almoft  equal  to  the  Stylus  about  which  they  play,  and 
which  in  this  Plant  is  manifcftly  open  at  the  Top,  as  it 
is  hollow  all  the  Way  ;  to  which  we  muff  add,’  that 
upon  the  Top  of  the  Stylus  there  is  a  fort  of  Tuft,  con- 
fifting  of  pinguid  Villi,  which  I  imagined  to  be  placed 
there  to  catch  and  detain  the  Farina,  as  it  flies  out  of 
the  Theca  ;  from  hence,  I  fuppofe,  the  Wind  fhakes  it 
down  the  Tube,  till  it  reach  the  Vafculum  feminale. 

In  the  Caprifolium ,  or  Honeyfuckle,  there  rifes  a  Sty-* 
lus  from  the  Rudiments  of  a  Berry,  into  which  it  is  in* 
ferted,  to  the  Top  of  the  monopetalous  Flower  •,  from 
the  Middle  of  which  Flower  are  fent  forth  feveral  Sta¬ 
mina,  that  fhed  their  Farina  out  of  the  Cafes  upon  the 
Orifice  of  the  Stylus,  which,  in  this  Plant,  is  villous, 
or  tufted,  upon  the  fame  Account  as  in  the  former. 

In  Allium ,  or  common  Garlick,  there  arifes  a  tricoc- 
cous  Uterus,  or  Seed  Veflel ;  in  the  Center  of  which  is 
inferted  a  lhort  Stylus,  not  fo  high  as  the  Apices,  which 
thus  over  toping  it,  have  the  Opportunity  of  Iheding 
their  Globules  into  an  Orifice  more  eafily  ;  for  which 
Reafon,  I  can  difeern  no  Tuft  upon  this  (as  in  the  for¬ 
mer)  to  infure  their  Entrance,  that  being  provided  for 
by  its  Situation  juft  under  them. 

The  Reader,  1  hope,  will  excufe  me,  if  I  prefent  him 
now  with  fome  fuch  Reafonings  or  Refledlions  as  the 
foregoing  Account  doth  fuggeft,  and  will  fupport ;  and 
I  cannot  but  hope  to  perfuade  thofe  that  are  candid, 
that  I  have  affigned  to  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Flowers 
I  have  mentioned,  their  true  and  real  Ufe. 

For  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  conclude, 
that  where  a  fine  Powder  is  curioufly  prepared,  care¬ 
fully  repofited,  and  filed  abroad  at  a  peculiar  Seafon, 
where  there  is  a  Tube  fo  placed  as  to  be  fit  to  receive 
it,  and  fuch  Care  in  difpofing  this  Tube,  where  it  doth 
not  lie  diredtly  under  the  Cafes  that  filed  the  Powder, 
it  hath  a  particular  Apparatus  at  the  End,  to  infure  its 
Entrance. 

Nothing  can  be  more  genuinely  deduced  from  any 
Premifes,  than  it  may  from  this,  that  this  Powder,  or 
fome  of  it,  was  defigned  to  enter  this  Tube.  If  thefe 
Stamina  had  been  only  excretory  Dudts,  as  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  fuppofed,  to  feparate  the  grofler  Parts,  and  leave 
the  Juice  defigned  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  Seed 
more  referved,  what  Need  was  there  to  lodge  thefe  Ex¬ 
crements  in  fuch  curious  Repofitories  P  They  would 
have  been  conveyed  any  where,  rather  than  where  there 
was  fo  much  Danger  of  their  droping  into  the  Seed  Vef- 
fel  again,  as  there  is  here. 

Again  :  The  Tube,  over  the  Mouth  of  which  they 
are  filed,  and  into  which  they  enter,  leads  always  di¬ 
redtly  into  the  Seed  Veflel. 

To  which  we  muft  add,  that  the  Tube  always  begins 
to  die  when  thefe  Thecas  are  emptied  of  their  Contents  ; 
if  they  laft  any  longer,  it  is  only  whilft  the  Globules’ 
which  enter  at  their  Orifice,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
finiffied  their  Paftage.  Now,  can  we  well  expedt  a  more 
convincing  Proof  of  thefe  Tubes  being  defigned  to  con¬ 
vey  thefe  Globules,  than  that  they  wither  when  there 
are  not  more  Globules  to  convey. 

If  I  could  now  fhew,  that  the  Ova,  or  unimpregna¬ 
ted  Seeds,  are  ever  to  be  obferved  without  this  feininal 
Plant,  the  Proof  would  arife  to  a  Demonftration  ;  but 
having  not  been  fo  happy  as  to  obferve  this,  I  fhall 
content  myfelf  at  prefent  with  fuggefting,  that  hence 
one  would  conclude,  that  the'Petala  of  the  Flower  were 
rather  defigned  to  fever  fuperfluous  Juices  from  what 
was  left  to  afeend  in  the  Stamina,  than  the  Stamina  to 
perform  this  Office,  either  for  thqm,  or  the  unimpreg¬ 
nated  Semina,  and  obferve  the  Analogy  between  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  Generation,  as  far  as  was  neceftary 
there  fhould  be  an  Agreement  between  them.  I  fhall 
recommend  the  Enquiry  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  are 
Mafters  of  the  beft  Microfcopes,  and  Addrefs  in  ufing 
them  j  though,  in  the  mean  Time,  I  have  made  fome 

6  C  Steps 
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Steps  toward  a  Proof  of  this  Sort,  and  have  met  with 
fome  fuch  Hints,  as  make  me  not  defpair  of  being  able, 
in  a  fhort  Time,  to  give  the  World  even  this  Satifac- 


For,  not  to  infill  upon  this,  that  the  feminal  Plant 
always  lies  in  that  Part  of  the  Seed  which  is  always 
nearell  to  the  Infertion  of  this  Stylus,  or  fome  Propa¬ 
gation  of  it  into  the  Seed  VelTels,  I  have  difcovered  in 
Beans,  Peas,  and  Phafeols,  juft  under  one  End  of  that 
we  call  the  Eye,  a  manifeft  Perforation  (difcernable  by 
the  groffer  Sort  of  magnifying  Glades),  which  leada 
direcftly  to  the  feminal  Plant,  and  at  which  I  fuppole 
the  feminal  Plant  did  enter,  and,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
the  Beans  or  Peas  that  do  not  thrive  well,  may  be  found 
deftitute  of  it. 

But  I  mull  now  proceed  to  defcribe  fome  other  Plants, 
whereby  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  a  particular  Care 
always  exercifed  to  convey  this  Powder,  fo  often  men¬ 
tioned,  into  a  Tube,  which  may  convey  it  to  the  Ova. 

Now,  in  leguminous  Plants,  if  we  carefully  take  off 
the  Petala  of  the  Flower,  we  fhall  difcover  the  Pod,  or 
Siliqua,  clofely  covered  with  an  involving  Membrane, 
which,  about  the  Top,  feparates  into  nine  Stamina,  each 
fraught  with  its  Quantity  of  Farina,  and  thefe  Stamina 
clofely  adhere  to  the  Style,  which  is  obfervable  at  the 
End  of  that  Tube,  which  here  alfo  leads  diredtly  to  the 
Pod  ;  it  ftands  not  upright,  indeed,  but  fo  bent,  as  to 
make  near  a  right  Angle  with  it. 

In  Rofes  there  ftands  a  Column,  c.onfifting  of  many 
Tubes  clofely  clung  together,  though  eafily  feparable, 
each  leading  to  their  particular  Cell,  the  Stamina  in  a 
great  Number  placed  ali  round  about. 

In  Pithymalus ,  or  Spurge,  there  rifes  a  tricoccous 
Veffel,  that,  whilft  it  is  fmall,  and  not  eafily  difcerna¬ 
ble,  lies  at  the  Bottom  till  it  is  impregnated,  but  af¬ 
terwards  grows  up,  and  ftands  fo  high  upon  a  tall  Pe¬ 
dicle  of  its  own,  as  would  tempt  one  to  think,  that 
that  there  were  to  be  no  Communion  betwixt  this  and 
the  Apices. 

In  the  Strawberries  and  R.afpberries,  the  Hairs  which 
grow  upon  the  ripe  Fruit  (which,  I  fuppoie,  may  be 
furprifing  to  fome,)  are  fo  many  Tubes  leading  each  to 
their  particular  Seed,  and  therefore  we  may  obferve, 
that  in  the  firft  Opening  of  the  Flower  there  ftands  a 
Ring  of  Stamina,  within  the  Petala,  and  the  v/hole  in¬ 
ward  Area  appears  like  a  little  Wood  of  thefe  Hairs  or 
Pulp,  which,  when  they  have  received  and  conveyed 
their  Globules,  the  Seeds  fwell,  and  rife  in  a  carneous 
Pulp.  Thus  far  Mr.  Morland. 

We  may  obferve  a  Veffel  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Piftil 
of  the  Lily,  which  Veffel  we  may  call  the  Uterus,  or 
Womb,  in- which  are  three  Ovaries  filled  with  little 
Eggs,  or  Rudiments  of  Seed  found  in  the  Ovaria, 
which  always  decay,  and  come  to  nothing,  unlefs  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  Farina  of  the  fame  Plant,  or  fome 
other  of  the  fame  Kind  ;  the  Stamina  alfo  ferve  for  the 
Conveyance  of  the  male  Seed  of  the  Plant  to  be  per¬ 
fected  in  the  Apices,  wdiich,  when  ripe,  burft  forth  in 
little  Particles  like  Dull  ;  fome  of  them  fail  into  the 


Orifice  of  the  Piftil,  and  are  either  conveyed  thence  into 
the  Utricle,  to  fecundify  the  female  Ova,  or  lodged  in 
the  Piftil,  where,  by  their  magnetick  Virtue,  they  draw 
the  Nourifhment  from  the  other  Parts  of  the  Plant  into 
the  Embryos  of  the  Fruit,  making  them  fwell,  grow, 
UV. 

In  Flowers  that  turn  down,  as  the  Cyclamen,  and 
the  Imperial  Crown,  the  Piftil  is  much  longer  than  the 
Stamina,  that  the  Dull  may  fall  from  their  Apices  in 
fufficient  Quantities  on  the  Piftil,  for  the  Bufinefs  of 
Impregnation. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  allures  us,  That  in  all  the  Obfervations 
he  had  made,  the  cuting  off  the  Piftil  before  it  could  be 
impiegnated  by  the  Farina,  adually  rendered  the  Plant 
barren  lor  that  Seafon,  and  the  Fruit  abortive. 

U  many  Kinds  of  Plants,  as  the  Oak,  Pine,  Willow, 

.  the  f lowers’  Mr.  Geoffroy  obferves,  have  their  Sta- 
mina  and  Apices  whole  Farina  may  eafily  impregnate 
he  Rudiments  or  the  Fruit,  which  are  not  far  off 

Svhem  'here  is  fome  Difficulty  in  reconciling  this 
Syftem  with  a  certain  Species  of  Plants,  which  bear 
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Flowers  without  Fruit  ^  and  another  Species  of  the  fame 
Kind  and  Denomination,  which  bear  Fruit  without  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  fuch  are  the  Palm,  Hemp,  Hop,  Poplar,  &c 
which  are  hence  diftinguifhed  into  male  and  female  • 
for  how  lhould  the  Farina  of  the  male  here,  come  to 
impregnate  the  Ova  of  the  female  .? 

This  Difficulty  Mr.  Geoffroy  folves,  by  fuppofino- the 
Wind  to  be  the  Vehicle  that  conveys  the  male  Dull  to 
the  female  Uterus,  which  is  confirmed  by  an  Inftanceof 
Jovtanus  Pontanus ,  of  a  fingle  female  Palm  Tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  Foreft,  which  never  bore  Fruit,  till,  havino- 
rifen  above  the  other  Trees  of  the  Foreft,  and  bein° 
then  in  a  Condition  to  receive  the  Farina  of  the  male 
by  the  Wind,  it  began  to  bear  Fruit  in  Abundance. 

As  to  the  Manner  wherein  the  Farina  fecundifies 
Mr.  Geoffroy  advances  two  Opinions  : 

Firft,  That  the  Farina  being  always  found  of  a  ful- 
phureous  Compofition,  and  full  of  fubtil  and  penetra¬ 
ting  Parts  (as  appears  from  its  fprightly  Odour,)  which 
falling  on  the  Piftils  of  the  Flowers,  there  refolves,  and 
the  fubtileft  Parts  of  it,  penetrating  the  Subftance  of 
the  Piftil,  excite  a  Fermentation,  which  puting  the  latent 
Juices  of  the  young  Fruit  in  Motion,. occafions  the  Parts 
to  unfold  the  young  Plant  that  is  inclofed  in  the  Em¬ 
bryo  of  the  Seed. 

In  this  Hypothesis,  the  Plant  in  Miniature  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  contained  in  the  Seed,  and  to  want  only  a 
proper  Juice  to  unfold  its  Parts,  -and  make  them  grow. 

The  fecond  Opinion  is,  That  the  Farina  of  the  male 
Plant  is  the  firft  Germ,  or  Semen  of  the  new  Plant,  and 
ftands  in  need  of  nothing  to  enable  it  to  grow  or  un¬ 
fold,  but  a  fuitable  Nidus  with  the  Juice  it  finds  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Embryo  of  the  Seed,  or  Ovary.  " 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  two  Theories  of  ve¬ 
getable  Generation,  bear  a  ftridt  Analogy  to  thofe  two 
of  animal  Generation,  viz.  either  that  the  young  Ani¬ 
mal  is  in  the  Semen  Mafculinum ,  and  only  ftands  in  need 
of  the  Juice  of  the  Matrix  to  cherifh  and  bring  it  forth; 
or  that  the  female  Ovum  contains  the  Animal,  and  re¬ 
quires  only  the  male  Seed  to  excite  a  Fermentation. 

Mr.  Geoffroy  rather  makes  the  proper  Seed  to  be  in 
the  Farina,  inafmuch  as  the  beft  Micro fcopes  do  not 
difcover  the  lead  Appearance  of  any  Bud  in  the  little 
Embryos  of  the  Grains,  when  they  are  examined,  be¬ 
fore  the  Apices  have  lhed  their  Dull. 

In  leguminous  Plants,  if  the  Petala  and  Stamina  be 
removed,  and  the  Piftil,  or  that  Part  which  becomes 
the  Pod,  be  viewed  with  the  Microfcope  before  the 
Flower  be  open,  thofe  little  green  tranfparent  Veficulae, 
which  are  to  become  Grains,  will  appear  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  Order,  yet  ftill  (hewing  nothing  eife  but  the  mere 
Coat,  or  Skin  of  the  Grain. 

If  you  continue  to  obferve  the  Flowers  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  for  feveral  Days  fucceffively,  you  will  find  them 
to  fwell,  and,  by  Degrees,  to  become  replete  with  a 
limpid  Liquor  ;  in  which,  when  the  Farina  comes  to  be 
lhed,  and  the  Leaves  of  the  Flower  to  fall,  there  may 
be  obferved  a  little  greenilh  Speck,  or  Globule,  floating 
about  at  large. 

There  is  not  at  firft  any  Appearance  of  an  Organi¬ 
zation  in  this  little  Body  ;  but,  in  Time,  as  it  grows, 
you  may  begin  to  diftinguifh  two  little  Leaves  like  two 
fmall  Horns  ;  as  the  little  Body  grows,  the  Liquor  di- 
minifhes  infenfibly,  till  at  length  the  Grain  becomes 
quite  opake  ;  and  upon  opening  it,  the  Cavity  will  be 
found  filled  with  a  young  Plant  in  Miniature,' confid¬ 
ing  of  a  little  Germ,  or  Plantula,  a  little  Root,  and  the 
Lobes  oi  the  Bean,  or  Pea. 

The  Manner  wherein  this  Germ  of  the  Apex  enters 
the  Veficula  of  the  Grain,  is  not  very  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  for,  befides  that  the  Cavity  of  the  Piftil  reaches 
from  the  Top  to  the  Embryos  of  the  Grains,  or  thofe 
Veficulae,  have  a  little  Aperture  correfponding  to  the 
Extremity  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Piftil,  fo  that  the  fmall  I 
Dull,  or  Farina,  may  eafily  fall,  or  find  an  eafy  Paf- 
fage  in  the  Aperture  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Veffels,  which, 
is  the  Embryo  of  the  Grain. 

The  Aperture,  or  Cicatricula,  is  much  the  fame  in 
both  Grains  ;  and  it  is  eafily  obferved  in  Peas,  Beans, 
Cl c.  without  a  Microfcope. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Patrick  Blair,  treating  of  the  Generation  of  Plants , 
fays.  That  a  vegetative  Life  is  common  to  them,  as 
well  as  Animals ;  and  that  the  Propagation  or  Produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Species  is  the  EffeCt  of  the  vegetative,  not 
the  ferifitive  Life  in  Animals,  as  well  as  in  Plants  ;  anc 
that  if  there  be  a  NecefTity  of  the  Concurrence  of  two 
different  Sexes  in  Animals,  at  the  begeting  or  genera¬ 
ting  of  the  Species,  the  fame  NecefTity  muff  be  in  Plants 
too  ;  for  as  a  Cow,  a  Mare,  a  Hen,  a  fhe  Reptile,  an 
InfeCI,  IFc.  cannot  produce  an  Animal  without  the 
Male,  no  more  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  Plant  can 
produce  fertile  Seed  without  the  Concurrence  of  the 
male  Plant,  or  the  male  Parts  of  the  Plant. 

Mr.  Ray  fays.  That  he  will  not  deny,  that  both 
Tfees  and  Herbs  may  produce  Fruit,  and  even  come 
to  Maturity,  without  the  male  Seed  being  fprinkled  up¬ 
on  them.  For  though  moil  Birds  do  not  lay  Eggs 
without  Congrels  of  the  Male,  yet  the  Hen  often  does 
it  Without  copulating  with  the  Cock,  but  then  thefe 
Eggs  are  barren  and  Wind  Eggs ;  juft  fo,  though  a  fe¬ 
male  Plant  may  produce  Seed  of  itfelf,  yet  that  Seed  is 
never  fertile.  For, 

Firft,  As  the  Work  of  Generation  in  Animals  does 
not  proceed  from  their  animal  or  fenfitive  Life,  but 
from  their  vegetative,  which  being  the  fame  as  in 
Plants,  that  Operation  muft  be  performed  after  the 
fame  Manner  in  both ;  therefore,  as  there  is  a  Necef- 
fity  of  two  different  Sexes  in  Animals,  it  muft  be  fo  too 
in  Plants. 

Secondly,  As  paffive  feminal  Matter  in  female  Ani¬ 
mals  cannot  be  productive  or  fertile  of  itfelf,  without 
being  impregnated,  animated,  or  its  Particles  fet  in 
Motion  and  dilated  by  the  aCtive  Principles  of  the  male 
feminal  Matter  ;  neither  can  the  female  Seed  in  Plants 
be  rendered  fertile,  until  it  be  impregnated  by  the  Fa¬ 
rina  fwcnndans  from  the  male  Parts  of  the  Plants. 

As  to  the  Flowers  of  Plants,  if  they  were  not  aflift- 
ing  to,  or  if  there  were  not  fome  extraordinary  Ufe 
from  them  in  the  Perfection  of  the  Seed,  they  would 
tot  be  fo  often  obferved  upon  Plants  as  they  are.  But 
ince  there  is  no  Fruit  or  Seed  without  a  previous  Flow¬ 
er,  and  fince  where  the  one  is  obvious  the  other  is  con- 
picuous,  and  fince  one  is  fcarce  to  be  obferved  with  the 
laked  Eye,  neither  is  the  other,  this  implies  a  Relation 
between  them,  that  the  one  of  them  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pedited  without  the  other. 

It  is  true,  there  may  be  Flowers  upon  a  Plant,  where 
he  Fruit  is  feldom  feen,  efpecially  in  thefe  Northern 
Climates ;  fuch  as  the  Per  vinca,  the  Nymph  a  a  alba  mi- 
lima,  and  feveral  others ;  where  the  Plant  exhaufts  the 
mtritious  Juice,  in  pufhing  forth  Tendrils  or  creeping 
loots,  which  fo  weaken  the  Plants,  as  not  to  be  able 
o  bring  the  Fruit  to  Perfection  ;  but  there  is  no  Fruit 
)r  Seed  to  be  feen,  unlefs  a  Flower  has  been  fent  as  a 
Meffenger  before  it,  to  give  Notice  of  its  Approach ; 
hough  it  is  not  always  upon  the  fame  Plant,  yet  it  is 
till  upon  fome  other  Plant  ot  the  fame  Species ;  for  the 
i  lowers  are  to  be  feen  upon  diftinCt  Plants,  different 
branches,  or  different  Parts  of  the  Branch  from  the 
"ruit,  in  the  Abies,  Corylus,  Nux  Juglans,  &c.  the 
Mercurialis ,  Spinachia,  &c. 

But  the  Fruit  never  appears,  or  never  begins  to  in- 
reafe  upon  thefe  Plants,  till  the  Flower  is  fpent  and 
;one  ;  therefore  they  muft  ferve  for  another  Ufe,  than 
o  be  merely  ornamental ;  for  if  that  were  their  princi¬ 
pal  Ufe,  they  would  be  always  confpicuous,  which  they 
re  not  for  the  moft  Part  in  apetalous  Flowers ;  and 
hey  would  always  be  to  be  feen,  and  never  be  hid ; 
/hich  is  not  fo  in  the  Afarum,  Hydrocotyle,  &c.  where, 
bough  the  Flower  is  large  enough  in  Proportion  to  the 
'ruit,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  feen,  unlefs  the  Leaf  be  turned 

p,  and  both  Flower  and  Fruit  be  narrowly  fearched 
Dr. 

,  The  Frumenta  and  Gramina  have  their  ftamineous 
lowers  ;  yet  in  fome  of  them  the  Flower  is  feldom  to 

e  feen,  unlefs  the  Spike  be  Ihaken,  and  then  the  Apices 
nil  appear. 

The  Polypodium,  and  other  capillary  Plants,  have  re- 
ular  Flowers,  which  precede  the  minute  Capfula  or 
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Seed  Veffels,  but  neither  of  them  are  confpicuous  witii^ 
out  a  Microlcope. 

From  thefe  Inllances  it  appears,  that  Flowers  are  not 
conftantly  a  Guard  to  preferve  the  tender  Embryos  from 
the  Injuries  of  the  Air,  for  then  the  Flowers  muft  al¬ 
ways  have  been  upon  the  fame  Pedicle  with  the  Fruit. 

Therefore,  fince  the  Appearance  of  the  Flower  is  the* 
firft  Step  towards  the  Production  of  the  Seed,  whether* 
both  be  upon  the  fame  Pedicle  or  not,  it  neceffarily  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  one  muft  contribute  towards  the  bringing 
of  the  other  to  Perfection. 

The  Ancients  taking  Notice,  that  feveral  Plants  did 
produce  Flowers  and  had  no  Seeds,  and  that  other 
Plants  of  the  fame  Species,  and  fown  from  the  fame 
Seed,  did  produce  the  Seed  without  a  previous  Flower, 
they  were  ready  to  call  the  one  male,  and  the  other  fe¬ 
male,,  without  any  Notion  that  the  one  was  affifting  to 
the  other;  for  they  looked  upon  fuch  Flowers  to  be  only 
barren,  and  therefore  they  called  thofe  which  had  Flow¬ 
ers  female,  and  thofe  that  produced  the  Fruits,  male 
Plants.  Thus  Mercurialis  is  called  Spicata  Fcemina,  and 
Fejliculata  Mas.  That  which  produces  the  Fruit  muft 
needs  be  the  Female,  as  the  female  Animal  brings  forth 
the  Foetus ;  therefore  the  Tejliculata  muft  needs  be  the 
Female,  and  the  Spicata  the  Male. 

Where-ever  the  Plants  are  annual,  thefe  with  the 
Flowers,  and  fuch  as  have  the  Seed,  are  always  near  to 
each  other  ;  but  where  the  Root  is  perennial,  and  where 
the  Plant  is  more  frequently  propagated  by  the  Root 
than  the  Seed,  the  Cafe  alters  ;  for  there  being  no  Need 
of  the  Seed  to  propagate  the  Plant,  there  is  the  lefs 
Need  of  the  Flower  to  be  nearer  to  the  Plant  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  Seed. 

So  the  Bryonia  and  the  Lupulus  are  frequently  feen  to 
grow,  the  one  to  produce  the  Berry,  and  the  other  the 
lquamous  Fruit;  when  the  Plants  which  produce  the 
male  Flowers  of  the  one  or  the  other,  are  at  a  great 
Diftance.  And  this  is  fo  far  from  being  an  Objection 
againft  the  Neceftityof  two  Sexes  in  Plants  as  well  as  in 
Animals,  that  it  is  an  Argument  to  confirm  it ;  for  it 
Ihews  the  wonderful  Contrivances  in  order  to  preferve 
the  Species,  when  the  ordinary  Means  of  propagating 
it  by  the  Seed  cannot  be  fo  conveniently  attained. 

Thefe,  and  more  that  might  be  produced,  beino- 
evident  Proofs  of  two  Sexes  in  Plants,  as  well  as  in  Ani” 
mals,  we  lhall  in  the  next  Place,  give  fome  Experi¬ 
ments  to  confirm  this  in  a  negative  Way,  as  has  been 
already  done  in  a  pofitive. 

When  Plants  have  been  deprived  of  their  male  Flow¬ 
ers,  or  male  Parts  in  the  Flower,  they  either  produced 
no  Seed  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  they  became  abortive, 
dried  up,  or  dwindled  away ;  or  though  the  Seeds  did 
come  to  Perfection,  they  were  barren,  or  did  not 
produce. 

Experiment  i.  Mr.  Geoffroy  having  cut  off  all  the 
ftamineous  Tufts  of  male  Flowers  from  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk  in  the  Maiz  or  Furky  Wheat,  as  foon  as  they  ap¬ 
peared,  and  before  the  Spike  loaded  with  the  Embryos 
of  the  Semen  had  put  forth  from  the  AU  of  the  Leaves, 
feveral  of  thefe  Embryos  decayed  and  dried  up  after 
they  were  pretty  big ;  but  fome  Grains  upon  their  Pe¬ 
dicles  all  along  the  Spike  fwelled  confiderably,  and 
leemed  to  be  full  of  the  Bud,  and  were  confequently 
fertile,  while  all  the  others  mifcarried,  and  there  was 
not  one  Spike  where  the  whole  Seeds  did  ripen  to  the 
full. 

This  Experiment  is  a  fufficient  Proof  of  the  Ufe  of 
the  male  Flowers  in  this  Plant ;  for  whatfoever  that  is 
which  flows  from  the  Racemi  of  thefe  Flowers,  it  feems 
it  muft  be  conducive  not  only  for  the  Impregnation  of 
the  Seed,  but  alfo  for  the  Growth  and  Impregnation  of 
the  Fruit. 

At  prefent  we  lhall  fhew,  that  what  Nourilhment  is 
ufually  furnifhed  by  the  Pedicle  to  the  Embryos,  does 
not  appear  to  be  capable  to  dilate  or  expand  itfelf,  or 
contribute  to  the  continual  Supply  of  nutritious  Par¬ 
ticles,  unlefs  the  Embryos  were  animated  or  enlivened 
by  the  Spirit  which  fhould  have  flowed  from  the  male 
Flowers ;  fo  that  they  were  fo  debilitated  and  weaken¬ 
ed, 
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ed>  in  afcending  from  the  Body  of  the  Plant  towards 
the  Embryos,  before  they  could  arrive  at  them  th 
they,  which  otherwife  might  have  ferved  for  the  Au^ 
mentation  and  Incre.afe  of  all  the  Embryos  upon  the 
Spike,  could  not  now  do  any  Thing  more  than  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  ripening  of  a  few.  And  although  • 
Geoffrey  might  have  imagined,  that  thefe  few  Seeds  w  lC 
came  to  Perfection  were  fertile  alfo,  becaule  they  wer 
full  of  Germs,  yet  he  could  not  be  lure  of  that,  unlei 
he  had  fown  the  fame  Seeds  nextSeafon,  and  tried  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  chit  or  not.  ,•  , 

Gardeners  who  buy  Onion  and  Leek  Seed  brought 
from  Strafburgb ,  commonly  try  the  following  Experi¬ 
ment  :  They  put  a  few  of  the  Seeds  into  a  I  ot  of  Wa¬ 
ter  mixed  with  Earth,  and  if  they  find  they  begin  to 
fpring,  or  fend  forth  the  feminal  Leaf  or  Fibre  of the 
Root,  after  a  few  Days,  they  judge  of  the  Produftof 
it  ;  and  notwithftanding  all  the  Seeds  without  this 
Trial  may  feem  to  be  productive,  being  equally  firm, 
hard,  and  folid,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  Third  of 

them  will  prove  fertile.  • 

And  this  Barrennefs  may  proceed,  either  becaufe  they 
had  never  been  impregnated  by  the  male  Parts  of  the 
Flower,  or  that  they  had  been  too  much  expofed  to  the 
Air ;  being  fome  Time  or  other  too  much  moiftened, 
and  not  afterwards  been  carefully  dried,  or  have  been 
kept,  too  long,  by  which  Neglect  they  lofe  their  Spirit 
or  Life. 

Now,  if  the  Fulnefs,  Solidity,  and  Firmnefs  of  a 
Seed  is  not  a  fure  Sign  of  its  Fertility,  then  Mr ..Geof- 
froy  might  have  been  miftaken  in  his  Opinion  of  the 
Fertility  of  thefe  Seeds  in  the  Maiz,  fince  he  did  not 
make  any  Trial  of  it,  by  commiting  it  to  the  Ground. 

In  like  Manner,  as  to  his  fecond  Experiment  of  the 
Mercurialis  Diofcoridis ,  where  he  raifed  fome  Plants 
which  had  the  Fruit,  and  others  which  had  the  ftamine- 
ous  Flowers,  and  removed  the  floriferous  Plants  before 
the  Flowers  were  blown,  everyone  of  the  Seeds  upon 
the  fructiferous  Plants,  except  five  or  fix,  mifearried ; 
which  Seeds  were  fo  full,  that  he  was  perfuaded  they 
were  capable  of  producing  new  Plants,  and  the  like  was 
found  by  Camerarius  in  the  Cannabis.  Yet  inafmuch  as 
neither  of  them  tried  the  Experiment,  by  lowing  the 
fame  Seed  the  fecond  Year,  they  could  not  be  fure  but 
that  they  might  have  failed  in  their  Expectation. 

Mr.  Bobart ,  Overfeer  of  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Ox¬ 
ford ,  many  Years  fince,  which  was  before  the  DoCtrine 
of  the  different  Sexes  of  Plants  was  well  underftood, 
being  herbarizing,  found  a  Plant  of  the  Lychnis  fylvejiris 
Jimplex ,  whofe  Flowers,  though  they  had  Stamina,  had 
no  Apices ;  and  taking  Notice,  -  that  this  was  not  only 
in  one,  but  in  all  the  Flowers  upon  the  lame  Plant,  he 
imagined  it  might  be  a  new  Species  ;  and  therefore 
marked  the  Plant,  and  took  Care  to  have  it  preferved 
till  the  Seeds  were  ripe ;  and  then,  they  being  full, 
hard,  and  firm,  and  to  outward  Appearance  full  of 
Germ,  he  fowed  them  in  a  proper  Place  in  the  Garden 
the  next  Seafon,  but  not  a  Plant  fprung  up  from  them. 

Thefe  and  other  Inftances,  fet  the  Opinion  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Sexes  of  Plants  upon  another  Footing  than  has 
been  received  by  raoft  of  our  modern  Authors ;  for  it 
imports,  that  it  is  not  the  Nourifhment  of  the  grofs 
Subftance  of  the  Seed  itfelf  which  is  hereby  meant,  nor 
the  Increafe  of  the  Seed  Veffel,  which  is  thereby  de- 
figned ;  for  (as  is  already  obferved)  a  Hen  can  lay  an 
Egg,  without  having  before  had  Congrefs  with  a  Cock; 
and  this,  when  newly  laid,  fhall  be  of  the  fame  Bignefs, 
Colour,  Tafte,  and  Smell,  with  another  Egg  which 
has  been  cocked  (as  they  call  it) ;  i.  e.  which  has  been 
fecundated  by  the  raafeuline  feminal  Materies :  But  the 
Difference  will  appear,  when  both  are  put  under  the 
Elen,  in  order  to  be  hatched  ;  for  the  one  fhall  pullu¬ 
late  or  chit,  and  the  other  fhall  become  fetid  and  rot. 

The  Cafe  is  juft  the  fame  with  the  Seed  of  a  Plant, 
it  may  be  augmented  and  increaled  in  its  Bulk  ;  it  may 
become  firm,  hard,  and  folid,  and  have  all  the  Tokens 
of  a  perfect  Ripenefs  ;  the  Seed  Veffds  may  be  enlarged, 
and  the  Pulp  or  Parenchyma  of  the  Fruit  may  be  aug¬ 
mented  ;  and  yet  the  Particles  of  the  Seed  may  remain 
crude,  indigefted,  and  incapable  to  be  explicated  and 
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dilated,  or  fet  in  a  fuitable  Motion,  whereby  to  pro¬ 
trude  the  Fibrilla  of  the  Root  at  one  End,  and  the  fe¬ 
minal  Leaves  at  the  other ;  except  it  has  before  received 
fome  extraneous  Matter,  or  fome  aftive  Particles  from 
the  male  Parts  of  the  Flower,  or  from  the  male  Flower 
itfelf. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  Neceffity  of  two  Sexes  of 
Plants,  as  well  as  in  Animals,  this  familiar  Confidera- 
tion  may  be  added :  That  the  Fertility  or  Barrennefs  of 
any  Tree,  in  the  more  or  lefs  fruitful  Seafons,  may  be 
known  to  ignorant  or  iefs  curious  Perfons,  by  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Flowers  which  appear  in  the  Spring  Time* 
and  that  not  only  in  Trees  alone,  where  the  Flower 
and  .Fruit  are  upon  one  and  the  fame  Foot  Stalk,  but 
alfo  in  fuch  Trees,  where  the  Flowers  are  upon  diftindfc 
Trees,  or  feparate  Places  upon  the  fame  Tree  ;  for  it  is 
eafy  to  determine,  by  the  Catkins  or  Iuli  upon  the  Wal¬ 
nut,  Filbert,  or  Hazle  Trees,  whether  fuch  or  fuch 
Trees  will  be  fertile  or  barren  for  the  enfuing  Seafon, 
before  any  of  the  Embryos  begin  to  break,  be  pufhed 
forth,  or  appear. 

Having  already  treated  of  the  male  and  female  Parts 
of  Flowers,  we  fhall  next  confider  their  Ufe. 

Flowers,  in  this  Refpedt,  may  aptly  be  divided  into 
that  of  male  Flowers,  which  (as  has  been  before  ob¬ 
ferved)  were  formerly  reputed  barren  ;  and  the  Plants 
which  produce  them  were  alfo  called  female  Plants,  be- 
caufe  thofe  Perfons  not  having  any  .Notion  of  different 
Sexes  in  Plants,  they  were  called  female,  upon  Ac¬ 
count  of  their  Weaknefs  ;  or  if  they  had  any  Thought  of 
Sexes  in  them,  it  was  only  illufive. 

The  Ancients  were  ignorant  of  thofe  which  are  nowa¬ 
days  called  hermaphrodite  Flowers ;  and  they,  not 
having  a  true  Notion  of  Sexes  of  Plants,  could  not 
imagine,  that  the  Parts  of  both  Sexes  fhould  be  in  one 
Flower,  upon  one  and  the  fame  Foot  Stalk. 

And  although  hermaphrodite  Animals  bear  the  leafl 
Proportion  in  the  animal  Kingdom,  yet  Hermaphro¬ 
dites  have  the  greateft  Share  in  the  vegetable,  though 
they  are  not  fo  numerous  as  they  have  been  fuppofed  to 
be  ;  for,  upon  a  ftridt  Examination  it  will  be  found, 
that  a  great  many  more  Plants  have  diftindt  male  and 
female  Flowers,  than  was  formerly  believed. 

The  Neceffity  of  different  Sexes  in  Plants  having 
been  demonftrated,  and  that  the  female  Seed,  though 
it  fhould  ripen  to  the  full,  cannot  be  fertile,  except  it 
be  impregnated  by  what  it  receives  from  the  male  Parts 
of  Flowers,  we  fhall  next  explain  the  Organs  of  Gene¬ 
ration  in  both  Sexes. 

In  the  animal  Oeconomy,  there  are,  befides  thofe 
Yeffels  that  are  deftinated  for  Nutrition,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tion  of  the  feveral  Juices  in  the  Body,  fpermatick  Vef- 
fels,  which  confift  of  Prceparantia ,  Defer entia ,  and  Con- 
tinentia  Semen.  The  Praparantia  in  Males,  are  the 
Blood  Yeffels  and  the  Defies ;  the  one  conveys  the  Blood, 
and  the  other  feparates  the  Semen  from  Blood,  and  ela¬ 
borates  it. 

So  likewife  in  Plants  there  are  Veffels  that  receive  the 
nutritious  Particles  from  the  Earth,  and  convey  it  to 
the  Extremity  of  the  Plant ;  fome  of  which  tend  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Leaf,  and  others  to  the  Flowers. 

Thofe  which  go  to  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  may 
not  improperly  be  called  fpermatick  Veffels,  for  it  is 
from  them  that  the  feminal  Particles  in  male,  female, 
and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  feparated  ;  therefore  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  propor- 
tionably  larger  than  thofe  either  of  the  male  or  female; 
they  have  a  double  Office,  and  contribute  fucceffively 

to  both.  ;  . 

In  thofe  where  the  Calyx  becomes  the  Fruit,  the 
greateft  Supply  is  furnifhed  to  it  firft,  and  diftributed 
in  its  cortical  Parts,  as  is  vifible  in  the  Rofe  ;  in  which 
the  Foot  Stalk  is  fo  far  enlarged  at  firft,  as  to  be  of  an 
equal  Bignefs  with  the  Bud. 

After  the  Calyx  is  thus  formed,  the  next  Diftribution 
is  to  the  inner  or  centrical  Part  of  the  Flower,  which 
Dr.  Grew  calls  Attire,  and  where  the  Piftillum  becomes 
the  Fruit;  the  Piftillum  and  Stylus  are  formed  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  Stamina  and  Apices. 
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The  Stylus  at  the  very  firft  acquires  both  its  due 
^ength  and  Bignels ;  for  the  nutritious  Particles  afcend- 
lo-  in  the  Center  never  flop  till  the  Stylus  is  ftretched 
ut  to  its  full  Length ;  and  in  fuch  as  are  furnifhed 
nth  a  peculiar  Apex,  that  is  formed  firft  ;  the  Neck 
f  the  Stylus,  or  that  Part  next  to  it,  is  the  bigeft ; 
rom  thence  it  gradually  decreafes  in  its  Groffnefs,  till 
:  comes  to  the  Piftillum.  This  is  eafily  perceived  by 
hofe  who  will  take  the  Pains  to  open  the  Bud  of  a  Lily, 
Tulip,  lAc.  before  they  are  half  blown. 

The  Stamen  is  furnifhed  next  with  an  extraordinary 
iupply  of  the  nutritious  Particles  before  the  Flower  is 
lown ;  thefe,  whether  fewer  or  more,  are  at  firft 
irought  to  their  proportional  Largenefs,  being  round 
nd  juicy. 

The  Apex  is  the  third  which  receives  this  extraor- 
linary  Supply  of  the  Nourifhment,  for  after  that  the 
itylus  is  formed,  that  it  may  lean  to  it  after  the  Veffels 
if  the  Stamen  are  extended  to  their  full  Length,  and 
o  formed,  that  they  can  convey  fuch  an  extraordinary 
Quantity  of  Particles  as  may  fill  up  the  Capacity  of 
he  Apex,  it  is  then  more  enlarged  than  ever  after  ; 
or  if  the  Flower  of  a  Lily  be  opened  before  it  be  blown, 
he  Apex  will  be  found  to  be  full  as  long  as  the  Sta- 
nen  ;  for  as  the  one  Half  of  the  Apex  covers  the  Sta- 
nen,  fixed  to  its  Center,  fo  the  other  Half  of  it  is  fo 
ar  extended  above  the  Stamen,  as  the  Stamen  remained 
incovered  below  it,  towards  the  Pedicle  or  Foot  Stalk. 

The  fourth  Part  of  a  Flower  is  the  Petala,  which 
eceives  this  extraordinary  Supply  of  Nourifhment  be- 
ore  the  blowing  •,  thefe  upon  the  Reverfe,  are  firft  en- 
arged  towards  the  Pedicle,  and  are  afterwards  extended 
nd  ftretched  forth  in  Proportion  to  the  Enlargement  of 
he  Attire ;  at  firft  they  are  all  groffer,  and  more  fuc- 
:ulent  towards  the  Origin,  and  gradually  become  thiner 
nd  broader.  The  Stamina  of  monopetalous  Flowers 
o,  for  the  moft  Part,  arife  partly  from  the  Petalon  it- 
slf,  and  partly  from  the  Calyx ;  efpecially  if  the  Sta- 
nina  correfpond  in  Number  to  the  Petala,  as  in  the 
lexapetala,  or  Pclypetal<e  Liliace#  of  Tournefort ,  where 
very  Stamen  arifes  oppofite  to  the  Middle  of  the 
ktalon. 

This  Obfervation  (how  and  when  this  more  than  or- 
inary  Supply  of  Nourifhment  is  carried  to  the  Flow- 
rs)  eafily  demonftrates  wherein  the  Analogy  of  the  Or- 
;ans  of  Generation  in  Plants  and  Animals  confifts. 

In  Animals,  the  feminal  Matter  is  received  by  pro- 
>er  Veffels  from  the  fame  Blood  from  whence  the  other 
iecretions,  fit  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  animal  Oeco- 
lomy  proceed  *,  fo  that  the  Blood  in  Animals  being  the 
amewith  the  Sap  in  Plants,  and  both  being  conveyed 
fter  the  fame  Manner  throughout  the  feveral  Bodies, 
t  neceflarily  follows,  that  the  one  as  well  as  the  other, 
null  have  proper  Veffels  for  Secretion  of  the  feminal 
Matter. 

Let  it  then  be  confidered,  That  the  Sap  or  nutritious 
fuice  afcends  in  common  to  the  Pedicle  of  the  Flower, 
is  the  Blood  flows  by  the  Aorta  defcendens  and  that,  at 
:he  Calyx  or  Bottom  of  the  Flower,  fome  Share  goes 
:o  one  Part  of  it,  and  fome  to  another  ;  as  the  Aorta 
ends  one  Branch  to  the  fpermatick  Veffels,  and  the  Re¬ 
minder  of  it  goes  to  perform  the  other  Fundtions ;  and 
is  a  Part  of  the  Sap  is  feparated  by  the  Pedicle  of  the 
Flower,  when  the  Remainder  is  diftributed  throughout 
he  remaining  Parts  of  the  Plant,  fo  the  Arteria  pra- 
Qarans  goes  diredlly  to  the  Teftes  in  the  Males,  and 
Ovarium  in  the  Female:  And  in  Flowers,  fome  Veffels 
:end  diredlly  to  the  Calyx  (if  it  becomes  the  Fruit)  or 
o  the  Perianthium  (if  there  be  any),  fome  to  the  Pe¬ 
ak,  fome  to  the  Stamina,  fome  to  the  Piftillum  or 
Uterus,  as  it  is  called  by  Malpighius. 

Thefe  Things  being  ferioufly  refledted  on,  we  muft  of 
Neceflity  conclude, 

1.  That  the  fame  due  Care  is  taken  to  elaborate  and 
prepare  the  more  fubtile  and  impenetrable  Particles  of 
the  nutritious  Juice  in  Plants,  as  of  the  Blood  in 
Animals. 

2.  This  Subftance  fo  prepared,  as  it  muft  be  defign- 
ed  for  fome  extraordinary  Ufe,  fo  this  Ufe  can  be  no 
other  than  that  of  being  the  Means  of  fecundating  the 
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female  Seed  in  Plants,  as  the  other  is  of  the  feminine 
Ova  in  Animals. 

If  any  one  fliall  take  a  Flower  full  blown,  and  pull 
one  of  the  Stamina  from  the  Pedicle,  he  will  find  a 
rough  vifcid  Liquor,  like  to  the  Sperma,  which  remains 
here  till  its  moft  fubtile  Parts  have  afcended  the  Sta¬ 
men,  or  perhaps  the  more  grofs  Particles  might  have 
remained  there,  after  the  moft  fubtile  had  afcended,  be¬ 
fore  the  Flower  was  blown  ;  this  is  as  plain  and  demon- 
ftrable  as  can  be  in  the  Lilies,  and  in  the  Orange  Lily, 
and  moft  of  the  Martagon  Lilies,  there  is  a  Contrivance 
more  obvious. 

This  vifcid  Liquor  afcending  by  parallel  Dudls  to 
the  Apex,  there  this  fubtile  Matter  is  retained  till  it  is 
farther  elaborated  by  the  Evaporations  of  the  more  hu¬ 
mid  and  aqueous  Particles,  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  ; 
and  then  it  becomes  a  moft  fubtile,  fine,  impalpable 
Duft,  which  is  then  faid  to  be  ripe,  and  is  called  the 
Farina. 

Dr.  Blair^  after  having  given  the  Sentiments  of  fe- 
ven  different  Authors  upon  the  Subject,  proceeds  to 
give  his  own,  without  lubfcribing  to  the  Sentiment  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  endeavours,  by  a  ftridt 
Examination  of  the  Flowers  themfelves,  to  find  out 
which  of  thefe  two  Opinions,  fo  diametrically  oppofite 
to  each  other,  are  moft  agreeable  to  Fadt. 

But  before  he  begins,  he  lays  down  this  general  Max¬ 
im,  which  he  takes  for  granted,  That  Nature  is  uni¬ 
form  in  all  her  Operations ,  and  never  recedes  from  thofe 
Rules  laid  down  by  the  wife  Pi jp  offer  of  all  things  at  the 
Creation ,  by  performing  the  fame  Thing  after  two  different 
and  contrary  Methods ;  and  thence  concludes.  That  if 
the  Farina  be  a  Congeries  of  feminal  Plants  in  one  Spe¬ 
cies,  it  muft  be  fo  in  all. 

If  there  be  an  open  and  direfffc  Paffage,  or  though  it 
be  notfo  diredt,  yet  if  by  any  diredl  Paffage,  by  which 
it  can  be  demonftrated,  that  one  fingle  Grain  of  the  Fa¬ 
rina  can  enter  every  individual  Seed  in  one  Plant,  it 
muft  be  fo  in  all ;  but  if  neither  of  thefe  hold  good,  and 
if  it  can  be  proved  by  ocular  Infpedtion,  without  the 
Afliftance  of  a  Microfcope,  in  thofe  very  Plants  ex¬ 
emplified  by  Mr.  Morland ,  Mr.  Geoffrey ,  and  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley ,  that  the  Farina  in  Subftance  cannot  enter  the  femi¬ 
nal  Veffel ;  or  if  it  does,  that  there  is  no  direct  Paffage 
for  it  to  enter  each  particular  Seed,  after  it  has  fo  got 
into  the  Capfula  or  Siliqua  \  then  he  hopes,  both  their 
Queries,  Suppofitions,  and  Affertions,  muft  fall. 

As  for  the  Corona  Imperialism  the  firft  Example  given 
by  Mr.  Morland ,  the  Flower  of  which  hangs  down¬ 
wards,  though  he  does  not  deny  but  its  Stylus  may  be 
hollow  all  the  Way,  and  that  it  may  be  open  at  the 
Extremity,  yet  by  its  Situation,  and  feveral  other  Cir- 
cum fiances,  it  does  not  feem  to  him  to  favour  this 
Opinion. 

For  firft,  as  there  is  a  continual  Conflux  of  Particles 
through  the  Skin  in  animal  Bodies,  it  is  alfo  fo  in  Ve¬ 
getables  :  This  appears  by  the  immediate  fading  of 
Flowers,  or  any  other  Part  of  the  Plant,  after  it  has 
been  plucked  off ;  which  proceeds  from  the  Evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  Particles  in  the  little  Tubes,  without  any 
more  fucceeding  in  their  Place. 

He  thinks  it  as  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  Par¬ 
ticles  flow  out  by  the  hollow  Stylus,  as  by  any  other 
Part,  and  alfo  more  fenfibly  there  than  elfewhere,  be- 
caufe  of  their  being  concentrated  within  fuch  narrow 
Bounds  ;  and  that  it  thefe  Particles  defeend  by  the  Sty¬ 
lus  hanging  downwards,  the  Particles,  or  rather  Grains 
of  the  Farina*  can  never  afeend  that  fame  Way. 

2dly,  That  if  it  fhould  be  granted,  that  thefe  Grains 
did  afeend  by  the  Stylus,  how  do  they  get  into  the  fe¬ 
minal  Veffel  ?  That  being  clofely  fhut  up,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  any  one  who  fhall  obferve  it. 

^dly,  Whereas  Mr.  Morland  fuppofes,  That  the  Rain 
either  wafhes  it ,  or  the  IVind  Jhakes  it  down  the  Tube ,  till 
it  reaches  the  feminal  Veffel  \  Dr.  Blair  obferves,  That  the 
Extremity  which  is  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stylus  in  an 
eredt  Flower,  muft  be  the  lower  in  a  dependent  one  ; 
fo  that  if  either  the  Rain  or  Wind  have  Accefs  to  it,  it 
muft  neceflarily  either  wafh  or  drive  it  away  from  the 
feminal  Veffel,  which  is  now  the  Stylus. 

6  D 
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But  hete  the  Doftor  takes  Notice  of  another  Contri¬ 
vance,  for  anfwering  that  Purpofe,  i.  e.  a  Sort  of  a  1  el- 
vis  or  Ciftern,  called  by  Linnaus  Neftarium,.  lituatecl 
at  the  Origin  or  Root  of  each  Petalon,  filled  with  a  vil- 
cous  Liquor  which  continues  there,  and  never  exceeds 
its  Bounds  fo  long  as  the  Petalon  is  in  Health  :  For  fince 
the  apices  are  here  fo  artfully  fixed,  that  they  turn  every 
Way  with  the  leafi  Wind ,  as  Mr.  Morland  rightly  ob- 
ferves,  when  they  burft,  and  the  Farina  is  driven  to  an 
fro,  though  it  cannot  fo  eafily  enter  the  Tube,  ^yet  it 
may  conveniently  be  blown  up  towards  the  Orince  o 
the  Petala  furroundirtg  the  Stylus,  where  it  is  ftoped  or 
ftaid  by  this  Vifcofity,  till  it  has  performed  its  Office. 

To  confirm  this,  he  inftances  Mr.  Fairchild ,  who, 
he  fays,  being  perfuaded  that  this  vifcous  Liquor  did 
fome  Way  or  other  contribute  towards  the  fructifying 
of  this  Plant,  but  not  underftanding  how  it  did  fo,  he 
tried  the  Experiment,  by  wiping  this  Liquor  off  as  foon 
as  it  was  depofited  in  the  Pelvis,  and  the  Flower  which 
he  fo  ferved  did  not  bear  any  Fruit. 

And  the  Way  the  Doctor  accounts  for  this  is,  that 
the  Humidity  being  removed,  the  Farina- is  no  fooner 
blown  upwards,  than  it  immediately  falls  down,  with¬ 
out  producing  any  Effeft ;  and  that  which  he  takes  to 
be  a  Confirmation  of  this  is,  that  both  Tulips  and  Fri- 
tillarias  have  this  Pelvis  or  Bafon,  yet  it  is  for  the  molt 
Part  dry  and  empty  ;  becaufe  the  Flowers  of  the  for¬ 
mer  being  ereft,  they  have  no  fuch  Need  of  this  Liquor 
to  retain  the  Dull ;  for  that  the  Rain,  having  immedi¬ 
ate  Accefs  to  them,  may  waffi  the  Dull:  towards  the 
the  Origin  of  the  Petala,  where  it  can  remain  till  it  has 
performed  its  Office  ;  whereas  the  Rain  having  no  Ac¬ 
cefs  to  the  inner  Surface  of  the  Flower  of  the  Corona 
Imperialism  it  is  naturally  endowed  with  this  Humidity, 
depofited  there  by  feveral  excretory  Dufts,  in  order  to 
render  it  fit  for  the  Purpofe  :  And  Malpighius  himfelf 
takes  Notice  of  this  Singularity  in  this  Flower,  though 
he  afcribes  no  Ufe  to  it. 

The  next  Example  propofed  by  Mr.  Morland ,  is  the 
yellow  Lily,  which,  according  to  his  Figure,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  Apices  equally  high  with  the  Top  of 
the  Stylus,  and  the  Petala  over-toping  each  other ; 
whereas  he  fays,  that  by  the  narrowed  Infpeftion  he 
ever  could  make,  the  Top  of  the  Apices  (they  being 
then  perpendicularly  fituated)  reaches  no  higher  than 
the  Neck  of  the  Button  upon  the  Top  of  the  Stylus, 
and  that  this  is  before  the  Apices  begin  to  burft  and 
ffied  the  Duft ;  but  as  foon  as  the  Flower  begins  to 
open,  they  depart  from  the  Stylus,  and  force  the  Petala 
outwards,  by  a  certain  Elafticity,  and  expand  them- 
felves  •,  this  being  done,  they  immediately  change  their 
Pofture  from  a  perpendicular  to  an  oblique  or  horizon¬ 
tal  one  ;  nor  do  they  ever  pour  out  their  Duft  or  Farina, 
till  they  can  conveniently  drop  it  upon  the  Bottom  of 
the  Flower,  and  towards  the  Root  of  the  Piftillum. 

But  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  fo,  the  Top  of 
the  Stylus  (which  the  Doftor  calls  the  Button,  in  Op- 
pofition  to  the  Apices  Staminum, )  he  fays,  is  fo  com- 
paft,  and  of  fo  firm  a  Subftance,  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
poffible,  that  the  Farina  in  Subftance,  or  in  integral 
Parts,  can  pafs  through  it. 

If  the  integral  Parts,  the  complete  Grain,  the  minute 
Globuli ,  in  which  the  whole  feminal  Plant  is  contained, 
cannot  then  enter,  the  whole  Compound  muft  be  dif- 
folved,  and  the  minute  feminal  Particles  in  this  fmall 
Grain  of  Duft  muft  be  difunited;  and  if  fo,  How  (hall 
thefe  again  come  to  cement,  fo  as  to  make  up  one  con¬ 
tinued  Body  ?  Or  how  ffiall  this  little  Body,  fo  united, 
penetrate  afecond  Time  the  Partition  Wall  betwixt  the 
Stylus  and  Piftillum  ?  And  again.  How  ffiall  it  find 
out  its  Way  to  its  Neft,  in  the  proper  Embryo  of  the 
Seed  ? 

The  Doftor  takes  Notice  of  the  White  Lily,  the  O- 
range  Lily,  the  Martagon  Lily,  &c.  as  Objeftions  to 
the  Opinions  of  Mr.  Morland ,  Bradley ,  &c.  and  alfo 
mentions  the  Iris,  as  a  moft  pregnant  Inftance,  that  the 
uarma  cannot  fo  much  as  come  at  the  Piftillum  •  for 
having  fix  Petala,  the  three  Stamina  with  long  Apices 
le  hlt  between  the  three  Petala  which  hang  downwards, 
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and  three  large  Expanfions  of  the  bifid  Stylus,  and  the 
upper  Part  of  the  down-hanging  Petalon  :  The  Farina 
can  never  reach  the  Center  of  the  Stylus,  though  it  were 
hollow,  which  it  is  not,  but  muft  defcend  alono-  its 
Outfide,  to  the  Top  and  Outfide  of  the  Rudiment  of 
the  Fruit,  there  to  emit  its  Effluvia. 

Thefe  and  other  Inftances,  he  concludes, -are  fuffi. 
cient  Proof,  that  the  Farina  cannot  enter  the  Stylus 
penetrate  into  the  Piftillum,  or  inner  Part  of  the  femi¬ 
nal  Veffel,  nor  have  the  leaft  Accefs  to  the  Embryo  of 
the  Seed. 

As  to  the  Objeftion,  That  there  is  not  PafTage  Ef¬ 
ficient  to  admit  the  male  Seed  into  the  Uterus,  or  even 
into  the  Ovaries,  it  is  thus  anfwered  : 

If  it  be  confidered  how  every  Flower,  when  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Aft  of  receiving  the  male  Seed,  is  fo 
much  under  the  Influence  of  the  Sun,  that  the  Petals 
open  at  its  Approach,  and  fflut  up  again  at  its  Depar¬ 
ture,  it  very  well  explains  how  the  Piftillum,  or  female 
Parts  of  Generation,  are  relaxed  at  one  Time  more 
than  another,  i.  e.  that  the  female  Parts  are  more  re¬ 
laxed  at  the  opening  of  the  Flower,  than  when  the 
Flower  is  fflut  up  ;  for  the  Flower  Leaves  adherino-  to 
the  Bottom  of  the  Piftillum,  muft  confequently,  when 
they  bend  back,  put  every  Part  of  the  Piftillum  into  a 
different  Pofture  to  that  in  which  it  was  when  the  Pe¬ 
tals  were  fflut. 

And  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  the  Prefence  of  the  Sun 
that  ripens  the  male  Duft  in  the  Apices,  and  opens  the 
little  Cafes  in  which  it  is  contained,  giving  them  a 
Springinefs  that  flings  forth  that  Duft  as  foon  as  it  is 
ripe,  fo  as  to  fcatter  it  to  a  confiderable  Diftance.  The 
female  Parts  are  at  this  Time  dilated  by  the  opening  of 
the  Flower  Leaves,  and  the  Apices  and  Chives,  concur- 
ing  at  the  fame  Time  in  flinging  forth  their  male 
Duft,  anfwer  the  fame  End  in  the  Generation  of  Plants, 
that  the  Aft  of  Copulation  does  among  Animals. 

Having  thus  given  feveral  Reafonings  and  Arguments 
ufed  by  various  Authors,  who  have  made  it  their  Study 
to  inveftigate  the  Mode  of  Generation  of  Vegetables, 
whether  the  Impregnation  of  them  proceeds  from  the 
Farina  fwcundans,  or  male  Duft,  entering  the  Uterus  of 
Plants  in  Subftances,  or  by  Effluvia,  I  lhall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine  the  Difpute  ;  efpecially  fince 
Mr.  Boyle  has  proved,  that  all  Effluvia  are  fubtile  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Matter ;  fo  that  it  matters  not  how  fmall  or 
minute  thefe  Particles  are,  fince  a  Body  in  its  firft  State 
may  be  fo  minute  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible. 

I  fhall  therefore  conclude  with  mentioning  a  few 
Experiments  of  my  own,  which  I  communicated  to  Dr. 
Patrick  Blair ,  which  he  improved  as  a  Proof  of  his 
Opinion  of  Effluvia  ;  and  Mr.  Bradley  alfo,  as  a  Proof 
of  the  Farina  entering  the  Uterus  in  Subftance,  and 
leave  the  curious  Enquirer  to  determine  on  that  Side  of 
the  Queftion,  to  which  Reafoning  and  Experiment  ffiall 
influence  him. 

I  feparated  the  male  Plants  of  a  Bed  of  Spinach  from 
the  female ;  and  the  Confequence  was,  that  the  Seed 
did  fwell  to  the  ufual  Bignefs,  but  when  fown  it  did 
not  grow  afterwards ;  and  fearching  into  the  Seed,  I 
found  it  wanted  the  Pundlum  Vita,  or  what  Geoffrey  calls 
the  Germen. 

I  fet  twelve  Tulips  by  themfelves,  about  fix  or  feven 
Yards  from  any  other,  and  as  foon  as  they  blew,  I 
took  out  the  Stamina  with  their  Summits  fo  very  care¬ 
fully,  that  I  fcattered  none  of  the  male  Duft ;  and  about 
two  Days  afterwards  I  faw  Bees  working  on  a' Bed  of 
Tulips,  where  I  did  not  take  out  the  Stamina;  and 
when  they  came  out,  they  were  loaded  with  the  Farina 
or  male  Duft  on  their  Bodies  and  Legs ;  and  I  faw  them 
fly  into  the  Tulips,  where  I  had  taken  out  the  Stami¬ 
na,  and  when  they  came  out,  I  found  they  had  left  be¬ 
hind  them  fufficient  to  impregnate  thefe  Flowers,  for 
they  bore  good  ripe  Seeds  which  afterward  grew. 

In  a  Parcel  of  Savoys,  which  were  planted  for  Seed 
near  white  and  red  Cabbages,  the  Seeds,  when  fown, 
produced  half  red,  and  fome  white  Cabbages,  and  fome . 
Savoys  with  red  Ribs,  and  fome  neither  one  Sort  nor 
the  other,  but  a  Mixture  of  ail  Sorts  together  in  one 
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Plant,  which  I  fuppofe  might  happen  by  the  Effluvia 
)f  the  different  Sorts  impregnating  the  Uterus  of  each 
)ther. 

In  a  Letter  communicated  by  Paul  Dudley ,  Efq;  to 
:he  Royal  Society ,  writen  from  New- England,  he  men¬ 
tions  the  interchanging  of  the  Colours  of  the  Indian 
Wheat,  if  the  various  Colours  are  planted  in  Rows  near 
>ach  other;  but  if  they  are  planted  feparately,  they 
:ondantly  keep  to  their  own  Colour ;  and  this  inter- 
:hanging  of  Colours  has  been  obferved,  when  the  Dif- 
ance  between  the  Rows  of  Corn  has  been  feveral  Yards, 
hough  he  fays,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  high  Board 
7ence  between  the  different  coloured  Corns,  the  Alte- 
•ation  of  Colours  is  entirely  prevented. 

It  is  from  different  Flowers  impregnating  each  other, 
hat  the  leverai  Varieties  have  been  produced  ;  and  this 
rives  new  Light  to  the  Florifts,  for  raifing  a  much 
Greater  Variety  of  Flowers ;  for  by  planting  the  diffe¬ 
rent  coloured  Flowers  near  each  other,  fo  that  the  Flow¬ 
ers  when  fully  blown  may  be  intermixed,  their  Farina 
vill  impregnate  each  other,  fo  that  the  Seeds  will  pro- 
luce  variegated  Flowers  partaking  of  both  Colours. 
But  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  Flowers  of  different  Ge- 
aera  will  not  impregnate  each  other,  therefore  the  Plants 
miff  be  of  the  fame  Genus  which  are  placed  together. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  always  produce  male  and 
remale  Flowers  upon  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Plant ; 
he  male  Flower  (which  appears  upon  a  (lender  Foot 
jtalk,  and  has  a  large  Style  in  the  Middle,  covered 
vith  an  Orange  coloured  Farina)  is  by  the  Gardeners 
:ommonly  called  falfe  Bloffoms,  and  are  fometimes  by 
inlkilful  Perfons  pulled  off  foon  after  they  appear,  fup- 
xffing  that  they  weaken  the  Plants,  if  differed  to  re- 
nain,  which  is  a  very  great  Miftake  ;  for,  in  order  to 
:ry  this  Experiment,  1  planted  four  Holes  of  Melons 
n  a  Place  pretty  far  diftant  from  any  other ;  and  when 
he  Flowers  began  to  appear,  I  condantly  pulled  off  all 
:he  male  Flowers  from  Time  to  Time  before  they  open- 
id;  the  Confequence  was,  that  all  the  young  Fruit 
Iropt  off  foon  after  they  appeared,  and  not  one  fingle 
fruit  remained  to  grow  to  any  Size,  though  the  Vines 
vere  equally  ftrong  with  thofe  which  I  had  planted  in 
mother  Place,  where  I  fuffered  all  the  Flowers  to  re- 
nain  upon  them,  from  which  I  had  a  great  Quantity 
)f  Fruit.  But  this  DoCtrine  is  now  fo  well  eftablifhed 
imong  the  Gardeners,  being  confirmed  by  Experience, 
hat  they  now  carry  the  male  Flowers  of  the  Cucum- 
>ers  and  Melons  to  the  female,  if  there  are  none  fituated 
re ry  near  them,  and  gently  ftrike  the  Farina  of  the  male, 
nto  the  Bofom  of  the  female  Flowers,  and  thereby  fet 
he  young  Fruit,  which  would  otherwife  drop  off. 

There  are  fome  Perfons,  who  (till  object  to  this  The¬ 
ory  of  the  Generation  of  Plants,  from  having  obferved 
fome  Plants,  which  were  termed  female,  growing 
ingly,  and  at  a  very  great  Diftance  from  any  male 
Plants  of  the  fame  Kind,  which  had  for  fome  Years 
produced  Seeds  which  were  perfect,  and  grew  when 
Town ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  myfelf  a  little  daggered  in 
my  Opinion,  on  having  obferved  a  female  Plant  of  the 
white  Briony,  which  grew  fingly  in  a  Garden,  where 
there  were  no  other  Plants  of  the  fame  Kind  ;  which  for 
everal  Years  produced  Berries,  which  grew  and  flou- 
■ifhed  perfectly  well.  This  put  me  upon  examining 
the  Plant  more  carefully  than  I  had  before  done,  when 
I  found  there  were  great  Numbers  of  male  Flowers  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  female,  on  the  fame  Plant ;  and  fince 
then  I  have  frequently  found  the  fame  in  many  other 
Plants,  which  are  generally  male  and  femal9  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Plants,  yet  have  fometimes  both  Sexes  on  the  fame 
Plant ;  fo  that  the  Objections  which  have  been  made  to 
this  DoCtrine,  may  not  have  proper  Evidence  for  their 
Support. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  female  Plants  may  produce 
Fruit,  without  the  Impregnation  of  the  male  ;  but  it  is 
not  certain,  that  this  Fruit  or  Seed  will,  if  fown,  pro¬ 
duce  another  Plant.  What  has  been  fo  often  related  by 
Travelers  and  Hiftorians,  of  the  Neceffity  of  the  male 
Palm  Tree  being  near  the  female,  in  order  to  render  it 
fruitful,  hath  been  fully  refuted  by  Father  Labat ,  in 
his  Account  of  Africa ,  where  he  has  treated  of  the  fe- 
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veral  Sorts  of  Palms :  He  fays.  That  he  obferved  in 
Martinico  a  large  Palm  Tree,  which  grew  by  the  Side 
of  a  Convent,  which  produced  Plenty  of  Fruit,  thouo-h 
there  was  no  other  Palm  Tree  growing  within  two 
Leagues  of  this;  but  he  alfo  obierved,°that  none  of 
thefe  Fruit  would  grow,  though  they  had  many  Trials 
of  them ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  procure  fome 
Fruit  from  Barbary ,  in  order  to  propagate  thefe  Trees. 
He  likewife  adds.  That  the  Fruit  which  grew  on  this 
female  Tree,  never  ripened  fo  perfectly,  nor  was  fo  well 
tailed,  as  thofe  which  came  from  Trees  which  had 
Hood  near  fome  of  the  male  :  Therefore  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Fruit  or  Seed  may  be  produced  by  the 
female  Plants  of  mod  Kinds,  without  the  Affiftance  of 
the  male  Sperm,  which  may  appear  to  Sight  perfect, 
and  fit  to  produce  others ;  but  if  we  examine  the  Seeds, 
we  (hall  find,  that  mod  of  them  have  not  the  Germ  or 
little  Plant  inclofed,  nor  will  grow  if  they  are  fown. 

From  thefe  and  many  other  Experiments,  it  is  very 
plain,  that  there  is  a  Neceffity  that  the  Embryo  of  the 
female  Flower  fflould  be  impregnated  by  the  Farina  or 
male  Dud,  in  order  to  render  the  Fruit  perfect ;  but 
how,  or  in  what  Manner,  it  is  performed,  is  what  we 
can  only  guefs  at,  fince  in  the  Generation  of  Animals, 
our  greated  Naturalids  differ  very  much  in  their  Opi¬ 
nions  ;  nor  can  any  of  them  afcertain  any  particular 
Method  how  it  is  performed.  I  (hall  therefore  conclude 
with  quoting  the  Words  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  which 
are  a  mod  ingenious  Summary  of  the  whole  DoCtrine 
of  the  Generation  of  Plants. 

“  If  I  (fays  he)  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  Conjecture 
“  in  a  Cafe  in  which  the  mod  diligent  Enquirers  are, 
“  as  yet,  after  all  their  laudable  Refearches,  advanced 
cc  but  little  farther  than  mere  ConjeCture,  I  would  pro- 
“  pofe  it  to  their  Confideration,  whether  from  the  ma- 
“  nifed  Proof  we  have,  that  Sulphur  dronglv  attracts 
“  Air,  a  Hint  may  not  be  taken,  to  confider,  whether 
“  this  may  not  be  the  primary  Ufe  of  the  Farina  fce- 
“  cundans ,  to  attraCt  or  unite  with  itfelr'eladick  or  other 
“  refined  aCtive  Particles.  That  this  Farina  abounds 
“  with  Sulphur,  and  that  a  very  refined  Sort,  is  pro- 
“  bable  from  the  fubtile  Oil  which  Chymids  obtain 
“  from  the  Chives  of  Saffron ;  and  if  this  be  the  Ufe 
ec  of  it,  was  it  poffible  that  it  could  be  more  aptly 
“  placed  for  the  Purpofe  on  very  moveable  Apices  fixed 
“  on  the  (lender  Points  of  the  Stamina,  whereby  it 
“  might  eafily,  with  the  lead  Breath  of  Wind,  be  dif- 
“  perfed  in  the  Air,  thereby  furrounding  the  Plant,  as 
“  it  were,  with  an  Atmofphere  of  fublimed  fulphure- 
cc  ous  Pounce  ?  For  many  Trees  and  Plants  abound 
“  with  it,  which,  uniting  with  the  Air  Particles, 
“  may,  perhaps,  be  inipired  at  feveral  Parts  of  the 
“  Plant,  and  efpecially  at  the  Pidillum,  and  be  thence 
“  conveyed  to  the  Capfula  fcminalis ,  efpecially  towards 
“  Evening,  and  in  the  N;ght,  when  the  beautiful  Pe- 
“  tala  of  the  Flowers  are  clofed  up,  and  they,  with  all 
“  the  other  Parts  of  the  Vegetable,  are  in  a  drongly 
“  imbibing  State.  And  if  to  thefe  united,  fulphure- 
“  ous,  and  aereal  Particles,  we  fuppofe  fome  Particles 
“  of  Light  to  be  joined  (for  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has 
“  found,  that  Sulphur  attraCls  Light  drongly ;)  then 
“  the  Refult  of  thefe  three  by  far  the  mod  aftive  Prin- 
“  ciples  in  Nature,  will  be  a  Punftum  f aliens  to  invi- 
“  gorate  the  feminal  Plant ;  and  thus  we  are  at  lad 
“  conduCled,  by  the  regular  Analyfis  of  vegetable  Na- 
“  ture,  to  the  fird  enlivening  Principle  of  their  mi- 
“  nuted  Origin.” 

GENISTA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  7 66.  Fourn.  Injl.  R.  H. 
643.  Fab.  412.  Broom;  in  French,  Genet. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  tubulous , 
and  divided  into  two  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  deeply  cut  in¬ 
to  two ,  and  the  under  into  three  equal  Parts.  The  Flower 
is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind  ;  the  Standard  is  oval,  acute,  and 
remote  from  the  Keel,  being  wholly  reflexed-,  the  Wings  are 
a  little  Jhor ter  than  the  Standard,  and  are  loofe  ;  the  Keel 
is  ere £1 ,  and  longer  than  the  Standard ,  and  is  indented  at 
the  F op.  It  hath  ten  Stamina  joined,  which  are  fituated 
in  the  Keel ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits.  In  the  Center 

is 
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is  an  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  an  afcending  Style ,  trmn- 
ed  by  an  acute  twifted  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  - 
comes  a  roundijh  turgid  Pod  with  one  Cell ,  opening  wt 
two  Valves ,  inclofing  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds.  f 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section  o 
Linnaus’ s  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
with  Flowers  having  ten  Stamina ,  joined  in  two  Bodies  ; 
and  to  this  he  adds  fome  of  Tournefort’s  Species  of  Spar- 
tium ,  and  the  Genifiella  of  T our  ne fort.  It  is  placed  in 
the  firft  Section  of  TourneforP s  twenty- fecond  Uals, 
which  includes  the  T rees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Butterfly 
Flower,  and  Jingle  Leaves  placed  either  alternate  or  in 

Whorls. 

The  Species  are,  . 

1.  Genista  ramis  ancipitibus  articulatis ,  folus  ovato- 

lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  355-  Jointed  Broom,  with 
Branches  looking  both  Ways,  and  jointed  and  ova 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cbama  Genifta  fagit- 
talis.  C.  B.  P.  395.  Dwarf  Acorn-fhaped  Broom. 

2.  Genista  foliis  lanceolatis,  ramis  ftriatis  teretibus 
erePtis.  Hort.  Cliff.  355 ■  Broom  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  ereft,  taper,  and  channeled  Branches. 
This  is  the  Genifta  tinftoria  Germanica  foliis  anguftioribus . 
C.  B.  P.  395.  Narrow-leaved  Dyers  Broom. 

3.  Genista  foliis  lanceolatis  acuiis,  ramis  ftriatis  te¬ 
retibus  lateralibus.  Broom  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  acute,  and  taper  channeled  Branches  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Genif¬ 
ta  tintioria  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  395.  Common  Dyers 


Broom,  or  Wood-waxen. 

4.  Genista  foliis  infer ioribus  cuneiformibus,  ramis  flo- 
riferis  linearibus ,  flt mbits  majoribus  erePlioribus.  Broom 
with  lower  Leaves  Wedge-fhaped,  thofe  on  the  Flower 
Branches  very  narrow,  and  larger  more  ereeft  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Genifta  tintioria  maxima  Lufitanica ,  Piurna 
Lufitanorum.  Tourn.  Inft.  643.  Greater  Portugal  Dyers 
Broom,  called  Piurna  by  the  Porlugueze . 

5.  Genista  foliis  lanceolatis,  ramis  paniculatis,  caule 
arborefeente.  Broom  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  panicu- 
lated  Branches,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Genifta  arbor  efeens.  Tartaric  a  flore  luteo.  Amman.  Tree¬ 
like  Tartarian  Broom,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

6.  Genista  ramis  triquetris  fub articulatis ,  foliis  tri- 
cufpidatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  710.  Broom  with  three  cor¬ 
nered  jointed  Branches,  and  Leaves  ending  in  three 
Points.  This  is  the  Genifiella  fruticofa  Lufitanica.  Tourn. 
.Inft.  646.  Shrubby  Portugal  Dyers  Broom. 

7.  Genista  foliis  lanceolatis  obtujis,  caule  tuber culato 
decumbent e.  Hort.  Cliff.  355.  Broom  with  obtufe  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  declining  Stalk  having  Tubercles. 
This  is  the  Genifta  ramoj a,  foliis  Hyperici.  C.  B.  P.  3 95. 
Branching  Broom  with  Leaves  like  St.  Johnfwort. 

8.  Genista  fpinis  fimplicibus ,  ramis  floriferis  inermi- 
bus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  355.  Broom  with  fingle 
Spines,  Flower  Branches  without  Spines,  and  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Genifta  ftp artium  minus  An- 
glicum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  645.  Small  Englijh  Broom, 
called  Petty  Whin. 

9.  Genista  fpinis  decompofttis,  ramis  floriferis ,  iner- 
mibus ,  foliis  linearibus  pilojis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  71 1 .  Broom 
with  decompounded  Spines,  Flower  Branches  without 
Spines,  and  narrow  hairy  Leaves.  This  is  the  Genifta 
fpinofa  minor  Hifpanica  villofiffima.  C.  B.  P.  395.  Mofl 
hairy  fmall  Spanifh  prickly  Broom. 

10.  Genist  a  fpinis  compofttis,  ramis  floriferis  inermi- 
lus,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  371.  Broom  with  com¬ 
pound  Spines,  whofe  Flower  Branches  are  not  prickly, 
and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Genifta  fpinofa 
minor,  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  395.  Smaller  German  prick¬ 
ly  Broom. 

1  he  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France ,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  This  Plant  fends  out  feveral  Stalks  from  the 
Root,  which  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground,  and  divide  in¬ 
to  many  flat  Branches  which  are  jointed,  and  their  two 
Sides  are  edged  like  a  broad  Sword  *,  thefe  are  green  and 
herbaceous,  but  are  perennial.  At  each  of  the  Joints 
is  placed  one  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaf,  without  any 
foot  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  Spikes 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  yellow,  and  of  the 

ea-bioom  Kind ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  hairy 
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Pods,  which  contain  three  or  four  Kidney- fhaped  S  eds. 
The  Plants  flower  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
September. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in 
the  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following 
Spring  •,  but  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the 
Plants  rarely  come  up  the  fame  Year  :  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are 
too  clofe ;  at  Michaelmas  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  defigaed  to  remain,  and  after  that  they 
will  only  require  to  be  kept  clean,  for  they  are  very 
hardy,  and  will  live  feveral  Years. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  with  ligneous  Stalks  about  two 
or  three  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  taper  channeled 
Branches  which  grow  erect,  that  are  garnifhed  with 
fmall  Spear- lhaped  Leaves  placed  alternate,  and  are 
terminated  by  feveral  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  which 
are  of  the  Pea- bloom  Kind,  but.  fmall  ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort  Pods,  which  turn  blackwhen  ripe,  and 
contain  four  or  five  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  England.  This  hath 
fhrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  about  three  Feet  high,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are 
broader,  and  end  in  lharper  Points  than  thofe  of  the 
former ;  the  Branches  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks,  almoft  their  whole  Length,  and  do  not  grow 
fo  upright  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  ;  "thefe  are  terminated 
by  loofe  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  Pods  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort.  It  flowers,  and 
the  Seeds  are  ripe  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 
The  Branches  of  the  Plant  are  ufed  by  the  Dyers,  to 
give  a  yellow  Colour,  from  whence  it  is  called  Dyers 
Broom,  Green- wood,  Wood- waxen,  or  Dyers-weed. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and 
Spain.  This  rifes  with  fhrubby  channeled  Stalks  four 
Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  Branches  which  grow 
erect ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  Wedge-fhaped,  being  broad 
and  rounding  at  the  Top,  but  are  very  narrow  at  their 
Bafe;  thofe  which  are  higher  upon  the  Flower  Branches 
are  narrow,  and  equal  at  both  Ends  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  pretty  long  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts, 
and  are  of  a  paler  yellow  Colour.  They  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  like  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts. 

This  Sort  is  a  little  tender,  and  in  very  fevere  Frofts 
is  often  killed  in  England ,  where  the  Plants  are  not 
protedled. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  the  Imperial  Garden 
at  Peterjburgh ,  and  were  afterward  fent  to  England . 
This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  to  the' Height  of  feven  or 
eight  Feet,  fending  out  many  {lender  Branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  al¬ 
ternate  ;  the  upper  Part  of  thefe  Branches,  for  more 
than  a  Foot  in  Length,  fend  out  fmall  flowering 
Branches,  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers,  fo 
that  each  Branch  terminates  in  a  Panicle  pf  Flowers. 
Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  fel- 
dom  is  more  than  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  feveral  weak 
Branches  which  are  jointed,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
fmall  Leaves  ending  in  three  acute  Parts.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Branches, 
they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  the  latter 
End  of  June  and  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Portugal. 

The  feventh  Sort  hath  a  fhrubby  S.talk  which  de¬ 
clines  toward  the  Ground,  and  is  fet  over  with  Tu¬ 
bercles  ;  it  divides  into  a  few  fmall  Branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  fmall  obtufe  Leaves.  The  Flowers 
are  difpofed  in  fmall  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods  filled  with  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn.  This  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and 
France . 
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The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  open  Heaths, 
many  .Parts  of  England.  It  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk, 
hich  rifes  about  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
;nder  Branches,  which  are  armed  with  long  Angle 
)ines,  and  garnifhed  with  very  fmall  Spear- fhaped 
eaves,  placed  alternate  on  every  Side  the  Branches  : 
he  Flower  Branches  have  no  Spines,  thefe  are  fhort, 
id  have  five  or  fix  yellow  Flowers  growing  in  a  Cluf- 
r  at  the  End.  They  come  cut  in  April  and  May ,  and 
e  fucceeded  by  fhort  turgid  Pods,  which  contain  four 
•five  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  Thefe  ripen  in  July. 
The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
ranee  and  Italy  ;  it  was  fent  me  from  Nice,  where  it 
as  found  growing  in  Plenty.  This  hath  a  fhrubby 
:alk,  which  fends  out  many  ligneous  Branches,  which 
■e  armed  with  branching  Thorns,  compoled  of  feveral 
iarp  Thorns,  which  come  out  from  each  other,  but  the 
lort  Branches  which  produce  the  Flowers  have  no 
pines  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  hairy  Leaves  of 
fferent  Forms,  fome  of  them  being  as  narrow  as 
lairs,  and  others  are  of  the  Spear  Shape;  the  Branches 
•e  terminated  by  Clufters  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  are 
icceeded  by  fhort  comprefied  hairy  Pods,  filled  with 
jdney  fhaped  Seeds.  The  whole  Plant  has  much  the 
ppearance  of  the  common  Furz  or  Gorfe,  but  is  very 
airy,  and  the  Flower  Branches  being  without  Thorns, 
re  the  mofl  obvious  Diftindtions. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany.  This 
fes  with  lhrubby  Stalks  to  the  Height  of  three  or  four 
eet,  and  divides  into  many  {lender  Branches,  which 
-e  armed  with  compound  Spines,  and  garnifhed  with 
pear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alternate ;  thofe  Branches 
hich  produce  the  Flowers  have  no  Spines.,  but  are  ter- 
linated  by  fhort  loofe  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  which 
■e  fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods,  containing  three  or  four 
idney-fhaped  Seeds.  It'  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
pen  in  Augttjl. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Brooms  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
hich,  if  fpwnin  the  Autumn,  will  fucceed  much  bet- 
:r  than  if  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  a  Year  will  be  there- 
y  faved  ;  as  thefe  Plants  fend  out  Jong  ftringy  tough 
oots,  which  run  deep  into  the  Ground,  they  do  not 
ear  tranfplanting  well,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  re- 
loved  young,  therefore  the  bell:  Way  is  to  fow  a  few 
eeds  in  thofe  Places  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to 
main,  and  to  pull  up  all  except  the  moft  promifing 
lants  as  foon  as  they  are  part  Danger  ;  after  this  the 
lants  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them 
lean  from  Weeds  ;  but  where  this  cannot  be  pra&ifed, 
re  Seeds  may  be  fown  thin  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth, 
ad  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
om  Weeds  till  the  following  Autumn,  when  the  Plants 
lould  be  carefully  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  where  they 
re  defigned  to  remain. 

They  are  all  very  hardy  Plants  except  the  fourth  and 
■nth  Sorts,  which  muft  have  a  warm  fheltered  Situa- 
lon  and  dry  Soil,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through 
he  Winter,  but  the  others  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil 
r  Situation. 

GENISTA  SPINOSA,  the  Furz,  Whins,  or  Gorfe. 
ee  U-lex. 

GENTIAN  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  285.  Lcurn.  Injl. 
?.  H.  80.  Lab.  40.  [takes  its  Name  from  Gentius,  a 
ung  of  Illyrium ,  who  firft  difeovered  the  Virtues  of  this 
ftant.]  Gentian,  or  Fellwort ;  in  French,  Gentiane. 

The  Characters  are,  ' 

It  hath  a  permanent  Empalemcnt  to  the  Flower,  which 
'  cut  into  Jive  acute  Segments.  The  Flower  hath  one  Pe¬ 
al, .  which  is  tuhulous,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  L op 
vvich  are  flat.  It  hath  five  Awl-fioaped  Stamina,  which 
l,s  fihorter  than  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits, 
n  the  Center  is  Jituated  an  oblong  cylindrical  Germen ,  ha- 
nng  no  Style ,  but  is  crowned  by  two  oval  Stigmas.  The 
fir  men,'  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  taper-pointed  Cap- 
ide,  with  one  Cell,  containing  many  fmall  Seeds  fafiened  to 
'he  Valves  of  the  Capfule. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
«  Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  who  fie 
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Flo  wet  s  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Stigmas .  Lcurnefort 
places  it  in  the  third  Seftion  of  his  firft  Clafs,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Herbs  with  a  B ell (h aped  Flower  efi  one  Leaf, 
whofie  Point al  becomes  a  dry  Capfule,  which  in  feme  have 
but  one ,  and  others  have  many  Cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1  •  Gent  1  ana  coroUis  quinquefidis  rotatis  verticillatis t 
calycibus  fipathaceis.  Hall.  Helv.  479.  Gentian  with  quin- 
quefid  Wheel-fhaped  Petals  growing  in  Whorls,  and 
Hood-like  Empalements.  This  is  the  Gentiana  major 
lutea.  C.  B.  P.  187.  Greater  yellow  Gentian. 

2.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefidis  campanulatis  oppofi- 
tis  pedunculatis,  fioliis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  228. 
Gentian  with  Bell-fhaped  quinquefid  Petals  placed  op- 
poftte  upon  Foot  Stalks,  and  very  narrow  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Gentiana  anguftifiolia  autumnalis  major.  C.  B.  P. 
188.  Greater  narrow-leaved  autumnal  Gentian. 

3-  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefidis  campanulatis  oppofi- 
tis  fiefifilibus,  fioliis  amplexicaulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  22  j. 
Gentian  with  Bell-fhaped  quinquefid  Petals,  fiting  clofe 
to  the  Stalk,  and  oppofite,  and  Leaves  embracing  the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Gentiana  Aficlepiadis  folio,  C.  B.  P. 
187.  Gentian  with  a  Swallow- wort  Leaf. 

4.  Gentiana  corolla  quinquefiidd  campanuldtd,  caulem 
ex  cedent  e.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  228.  Gentian  with  a  Bell- 
fhaped  quinquefid  Petal  above  the  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Gentiana  Alpina  latifolia ,  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P.  187. 
Broad  leaved  Alpine  Gentian  with  a  large  Flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  Gentianella. 

5.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefidis  infundibuliformibus, 
ramis  unifloris  alternis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  229.  Gentian  with 
Funnel- fhaped  quinquefid  Petals,  and  alternate  Branches 
having  one  Flower.  This  is  the  Gentiana  annua,  fioliis 
Centaurii  minoris.  L cum.  Injl.  81.  Annual  Gentian  with 
lefler  Centaury  Leaves. 

6.  Gentiana  corollis  quadrifidis  imberbibus  verticilla¬ 
tis  fiejfilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  231,  Gentian  with  quadri- 
fid  Petals  without  Beards,  growing  in  Whorls  clofe  to 
the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Gentiana  cruciata.  C.  B.  P.  188. 
Croflwort  Gentian. 

7.  Gentiana  corollis  quadrifidis  margine  ciliatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  231.  Gentian  with  a  four-pointed  Petal,  whofe 
Border  is  hairy.  This  is  the  Gentianella  c<erulea  oris  pi- 
lofts.  C.  B.  P.  188.  Blue  Gentian  with  hairy  Brims. 

8.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefidis  hypocraterifiormibus, 
calycibus  inflatis  plicatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  229.  Gentian 
with  Salver-fhaped  quinquefid  Petals,  and  fwollen 
plaited  Empalements.  This  is  the  Gentiana  utriculis 
ventricojis.  C.  B.  P.  188.  Gentian  with  a  ventricofe 
Tube. 

9.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefidis  infundibuliformibus , 
caule  dichotomo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  229.  Gentian  with  a 
Funnel -fhaped  five-pointed  Petal,  and  a  dichotomous 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Centaurium  minus.  C,  B.  P.  278.  Lef- 
fer  Centaury. 

10.  Gentiana  corollis  odiofidis,  fioliis  perfioliatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  232.  Gentian  with  an  eight-pointed  Petal, 
and  thorough-wax  Leaves.  This  is  the  Centaurium  lu- 
teum  perfoliatum.  C.  B.  P.  278.  Yellow  perfoliate  Cen¬ 
taury. 

11.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefidis  infundibuliformibus, 
fioribus  alternis  fiejfilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  230.  Gentian 
with  Funnel- fhaped  five-pointed  Petals,  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  alternate,  and  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Centaurium  minus  fipicatum  album.  C.  B.  P.  278.  Lefler 
Centaury  with  a  white  fpiked  Flower. 

12.  Gentiana  corollis  quinquefidis  infundibuliformibus , 
pedunculis  longififimis.  Gentian  with  a  Funnel-fhaped  five 
pointed  Petal,  and  a  very  long  Foot  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Centaurium  minus  maritimum  amplo  flore  ueruleo.  Plum. 
Cat.  3.  Lefler  maritime  Centaury  with  a  large  blue 
Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Gentian  of  the  Shops, 
whofe  Root  is  one  of  the  principal  Ingredients  in  Bit¬ 
ters. 

This  Plant  hath  a  large  thick  Root  of  a  yellowifh 
brown  Colour,  and  a  very  bitter  Tafte,  the  lower  Leaves 
are  of  an  oblong  oval  Shape,  a  little  pointed  at  the  End, 
ftiff,  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and  have  five  large  Veins  on 
the  Back  of  each.  The  Stalk  rifes  to  the  Height  of  three 
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or  four  Feet,  which  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  growing 
by  Pairs  at  each  Joint,  almoft  embracing  the  Stalk  at 
their  Bafe  ;  thefe  are  of  the  fame  Form  with  the  lower, 
but  diminifh  gradually  in  their  Size  to  the  Top.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  Whorls  at  the  Joints,  toward  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
whofe  Origin  is  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ;  thefe 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  have  one  Petal,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  having  an  oblong  cylin¬ 
drical  Germen,  which  afterward  fwells  to  an  oblong  ta¬ 
per  Capfule,  which  is  bifid  at  the  Point,  and  opens  in 
two  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  Paftures  in  Switzerland,  and 
in  the  mountainous  Parts  of  Germany,  from  whence  the 
Roots  are  brought  to  England  for  medicinal  Ufe  ;  theie 
is  a  compound  Water,  and  an  Extrafl  made  of  them. 
The  Root  of  the  Gentian  is  alfo  one  of  the  principal  In¬ 
gredients  in  Bitters,  and  is  frequently  ufed  in  many 
Diforders. 

But  a  few  Years  ago,  there  was  a  Mixture  of  Henbane 
Roots  brought  over  with  Gentian,  which  was  unhap¬ 
pily  ufed,  and  occafioned  great  Diforders  in  the  Perfons 
to  whom  it  was  adminiftered  ;  upon  which  great  En¬ 
quiry  was  then  made  to  find  out  what  that  Root  could 
be,  fome  fufpecting  it  to  be  the  Root  of  Deadly 
Nightfhade,  and  others  believing  it  to  be  fome  of  the 
poifonous  umbelliferous  Roots,  but  on  comparing  it 
with  fome  dried  Roots  of  the  Henbane,  I  found  they 
were  the  fame.  We  have  likewife  an  Account  of  the 
noxious  Quality  of  thefe  Roots,  printed  in  the  Synopfis 
Stirpium  Hibernicarum ,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
Author  by  Dr.  Thomas  Molyneux,  Phyfician  to  the  State  ; 
it  was  as  follows : 

The  Dean  of  Clonfert  was  making  fome  Alterations 
in  his  Garden,  and,  looking  over  his  Workmen,  he  ob- 
ferved  them  to  dig  up  many  Roots,  which  he  took  for 
Skirrets,  and  therefore  ordered  fome  of  them  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  and  dreffed  for  Dinner,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  but  all  thofe  who  eat  of  them  were  in  a  fhort 
Time  feized  with  Dizzinefs  in  their  Head,  Sicknefs  at 
the  Stomach,  attended  with  an  unufual  Heat  and  Dri- 
nefs  in  their  Throats,  and  two,  who  had  eaten  a  larger 
Share  than  the  reft,  loft  the  Ufe  of  their  Reafon,  and 
became  delirious,  which  continued  for  fome  Days ;  and 
as  it  appeared  evident  thefe  Diforders  were  occafioned 
by  the  Roots,  the  Dean  caufed  fome  of  them  to  be 
planted,  that  he  might  be  allured  what  the  Plant  was 
whofe  Roots  had  this  bad  Quality  ;  and  in  the  Spring, 
when  they  put  out  their  Leaves,  they  proved  to  be 
the  Henbane,  which  has  been  noticed  by  old  Writers 
to  be  poflefied  of  thefe  Qualities.  And  as  the  Difor- 
ders  which  were  occafioned  by  thefe  fuppofed  Gentian 
Roots,  were  nearly  the  fame,  as  is  above  related,  fo  I 
thought  it  might  be  of  Ufe  to  infert  it  here,  to  caution 
others  againft  eating  of  Roots  which  they  are  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with. 

This  Plant  delights  in  a  light  loamy  Soil  and  a  fhady 
Situation,  where  it  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a 
light  dry  Soil,  or  in  an  open  Expofure.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  ftrould  be  fown  in  Pots  foon  af¬ 
ter  it  is  ripe,  for  if  it  is  kept  till  the  Spring,  it  will  not 
fucceed ;  thefe  Pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation, 
and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  In  the  Spring  the  Plants 
will  appear,  when  they  muft  be  duly  watered  in  dry 
Weather,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds.  In  the  Spring 
the  Plants  will  appear,  when  they  muft  be  duly  water¬ 
ed  in  dry  Weather,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds  till  the 
following  Autumn,  then  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken 
out  of  the  Pots,  fo  as  not  to  break  or  injure  their  Roots, 
and  a  fhady  Border  of  loamy  Earth,  fhould  be  well 
dug  and  prepared  to  receive  them,  into  which  the 
Plants  fhould  be  planted  at  about  fix  Inches  Diftance 
each  Way,  obferving  to  let  the  Top  of  the  Roots  be  a 
little  below  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  then  prel's  the 
Earth  clofe  to  the  Roots  ;  after  this  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  conftantly  clean  from 
W  eeds,  and  if  the  following  Spring  fhould  prove  dry, 
they  fhould  be  duly  watered,  which  will  greatly  for¬ 
ward  their  Growth.  In  this  Border  the  Plants  may 
fund  two  Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  be  fit  to 
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tranfplant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  therefor* 
in  Autumn,  fo  foon  as  their  Leaves  decay,  they 
be  removed  ;  but  as  the  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  run  deet 
into  the  Ground,  like  Carrots,  there  muft  be  great  Can 
taken  in  diging  them  up,  not  to  cut  or  break  theii 
Roots,  for  that  will  greatly  weaken,  if  it  does  not  kil 
them.  After  the  Plants  are  well  fixed  in  their  Places 
they  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  dig  the  Groun< 
about  them  early  in  the  Spring,  before  they  begin  t( 
fhoot,  and  in  the  Summer  to  keep  them  clean  frorr 
Weeds.  The  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  will  continu< 
many  Years,  but  the  Stalks  decay  every  Autumn  ;  the 
fame  Roots  do  not  flower  two  Years  together,  nor  fef 
dom  oftener  than  every  third  Year,  but  when  the) 
flower  ftrong,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance;  and  a: 
thefe  delight  in  fhady  moift  Ground,  where  but  fev 
ornamental  Plants  will  thrive,  fo  they  fhould  not  be 
wanting  in  good  Gardens. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Pafturei 
in  many  Parts  of  England ,  but  particularly  in  the  North 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  a  P'oot  hfth 
garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  an  Inch  and  a  Hal 
long,  and  lefs  than  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  ;  the) 
are  placed  oppofite,  and  have  no  Foot  Stalks.  The. 
Flowers  are  produced  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  three  oil 
four  in  Number,  Handing  upon  Foot  Stalks,  alternate, 
ly  above  each  other ;  they  are  large,  Bell-fhaped,  anc 
divided  into  five  Points  at  their  Brim,  and  are  of  a  dee- 
blue  Colour,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance  ;  thefe  conx 
out  the  latter  End  of  July  in  the  warm  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  the  North  they  are  full  a  Month  later. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Mannei 
as  the  firft  Sort,  and  the  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  ;  but  as  this  Sort  doth  not  fhoot  its  Root! 
deep  into  the  Ground,  it  may  be  tranfplanted  with  lefl 
Hazard  ;  however,  if  thefe  are  removed  with  a  Ball  oi 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  they  will  not  feel  their  Removal 
fo  much  as  when  the  Earth  is  all  taken  from  them 
This  Sort  fhould  be  planted  in  a  ftrong  moift  loam) 
Soil,  in  which  the  Plants  will  thrive  and  flower  annual¬ 
ly,  but  in  a  warm  dry  Soil  they  will  not  thrive  oi 
flower. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetia) 
Mountains  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  near  2 
Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  about  twe 
Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  ai 
their  Bafe,  where  they  embrace  the  Stalk,  but  they  enc 
in  acute  Points ;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and  are  of  a: 
fine  green,  and  are  diminifhed  in  their  Size  as  they  are 
nearer  the  Top  ;  they  have  five  longitudinal  Veins, 
which  join  at  both  Ends,  but  diverge  from  each  othei 
in  the  Middle.  The  Flowers  come  out  by  Pairs  op¬ 
pofite,  from  the  Bottoms  of  the  Leaves,  Handing  on 
fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  pretty  large,  Bell-fhaped, 
and  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance; 
when  they  are  open.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and 

July- 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner!: 
as  the  firft  Sort,  and  the  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Way,  but  they  muft  have  a  moift  loamy  Soil,; 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  It  may  alfo  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Offsets,  which  may  be  divided  from  the  Roots ; 
thefe  fhould  be  taken  off  in  Autumn,  which  is  the  belt 
Seafon  for  removing  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Plants,  but  thefe 
fhould  not  be  removed,  or  parted  oftener  than  every 
third  Year,  where  they  are  expected  to  produce  ltrongr 
Flowers. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and! 
Helvetian  Mountains,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in! 
moft  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe ;  this  is  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  Title  of  Gentianella.  It  is  a  low; 
Plant,  the  Stalks  feldom  growing  more  than  three  or1’; 
four  Inches  high  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  near  two  Inches  long,;; 
and  Half  an  Inch  broad,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The! 
Flowers  grow  ereft  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  fo  ftandj 
quite  above  them  ;  thefe  are  often  fingle,  but  fome-; 
times,  when  the  Plants  are  ftrong,  there  will  be  four! 
or  five  at  the  End  of  each  Stalk  ;  they  are  large,  Bell- 
fhaped,  and  of  a  deep  Azure  blue,  fo  is  the  fineft  oft 
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that  Colour  of  any  Flower  yet  known.  It  ufually  flow¬ 
ers  in  May,  but  fometimes  the  Plants  flower  again  in 
Autumn. 

This  iscommonly  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  before  diredled  for  the  third 
Sort,  but  thefe  muft  not  be  often  tranfplanted,  or  part¬ 
ed,  if  they  are  wanted  to  flower  ftrong  ;  this  Sort  ffiould 
■have  a  foft  loamy  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation,  where 
the  Plants  will  thrive  and  flower  well  every  Year. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  in  a 
good  Soil,  the  Plants  will  produce  in  Plenty  •,  thefe 
Ihould  be  Town  in  Autumn,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is 
before  di reded  for  the  firft  Sort,  and  if  the  Plants  are 
planted  in  a  good  Soil,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to 
flower  the  fecond  Year  after  they  come  up,  and  thefe 
feedling  Plants  will,  flower  much  ftronger  than  thofe 
which  are  propagated  by  Offsets. 

I  The  fifth  and  eighth  Sorts  are  low  annual  Plants, 
■which  grow  Aaturally  upon  the  Alps,  and  other  moun¬ 
tainous  Places  in  Europe ,  are  very  rarely  cultivated  in 
■Gardens.  The  fifth  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  Inches 
high,  branching  out  from  the  Root  into  feveral  flender 
Stalks,  garniffied  with  very  fmall  Leaves  placed  by 
Pairs,  and  each  Stalk  is  terminated  by  one  fmaller  blue 
Flower  Handing  eredt.  The  eighth  Sort  grows  about 
four  Inches  high,  with  a  Angle  upright  Stalk,  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  Colour.  The  Leaves  at  the  Root  are  oval,  but 
thofe  upon  the  Stalk  are  narrow,  and  ftand  oppofite. 
The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  one  blue  Flower,  with  a 
large  bellied  Empalement,  which  is  plaited,  and  the 
Petal  of  the  Flower  rifes  but  little  above  the  Empale¬ 
ment,  fo  does  not  make  much  Appearance.  After  the 
Top  Flower  decays,  there  are  frequently  two  fmaller 
Flowers  which  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  at 
the  two  upper  Joints ;  thefe  flower  after  each  other,  the 
upper  one  coming  firft,  fo  that  there  is  a  Succeflion  of 
Flowers  till  Autumn. 

As  thefe  Plants  ufually  grow  upon  moift  fpongy 
Ground,  it  is  very  difficult  to  cultivate  them  in  Gardens, 
for  unlefs  they  have  a  Soil  approaching  near  to  that  in 
which  they  naturally  grow  they  will  not  thrive  ;  the  on¬ 
ly  Method  to  obtain  them  is,  either  to  fow  their  Seeds 
in  Pots,  or  upon  a  moift  boggy  Ground  in  Autumn, 
but  it  muft  be  in  the  Shade  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  may  be  thined,  and  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
about  them,  covered  with  Mofs,  which  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  moift  ;  with  this  Management  I  have  feen 
the  Plants  thrive  and  flower  very  well. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  upon  the  Apennines ,  and  the  Helvetian  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  fix  Inches 
garniffied  with  fmooth  Spear- ffiaped  Leaves,  a- 
bout  two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle, 
fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and 
each  Pair  of  Leaves  crofs  one  another,  from  whence  it 
is  called  Crofiwort  Gentian,  ft  he  Flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks  at  the  upper  Joints, 
fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  at  the  Top  there  is 
a  large  Clufter  growing  in  the  fame  Form  ;  thefe  are  of 
a  light  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  May.  This  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  or  Offsets,  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  third  and  fourth  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Way. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ,  and 
other  mountainous  Parts  of  Europe  ;  this  is  a  low  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant,  whole  Stalks  are  very  flender,  and  rare¬ 
ly  rife  more  than  three  or  four  Inches  high,  garniffied 
with  fmall,  narrow,  acute- pointed  Leaves,  placed  in 
Pairs  •,  each  Stalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  blue  Flow¬ 
er,  which  is  hairy  on  the  Infide  at  the  Brim.  This 
Rowers  in  July  and  Auguft ;  it  may  be  propagated  and 

treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  third  and.  fourth 
aorts. 

1  he  ninth  Sort  is  the  Leffer  Centaury  of  the  Shops  ; 
this  grows  naturally  upon  dry  Failures  in  moll  Parts  of 
England,  where  it  rifes  in  Height  proportionable  to  the 
oo  nefs  of  the  Soil,  for  in  good  Land  it  is  frequently 
\  to?t  high,  but  in  poor  Soils  not  more  than  three  or 
-Inches.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  upright  brandi¬ 
ng  Stalks,  garniffied  with  fmall  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs. 
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The  Flowers  grow  in  Form  of  an  Umbel  at  the  Top, 
ana  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour ;  they  come  out  in 
Juh,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Plant  can¬ 
not  be  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  tenth  Sort  glows  naturally  upon  chalky  Grounds 
in  many  Parts  of  England.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  rifino- 
with  an  upright  Stalk,  a  Foot  high,  garniffied  with  oval 
pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  furrounds  the  Stalk  *,  they 
grow  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  are  of  a  gray  Colour  ;  the 
Stalks  and  Leaves  are  very  fmooth.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  Form  of  an  Umbel  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  they 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  are  cut  into  eio-ht 
Parts  at  the  Top.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  South  of  France  and  in  Italy  ;  this  rifes 
with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  a  Foot  high,  fending  out 
feveral  Branches  toward  the  Top,  which  are  garniffied 
by  fmall  Leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  from  the  Side,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk, 
in  Form  of  loofe  irregular  Umbels  ;  they  are  white, 
and  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common  Centaury. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  JVefi- Indies, 
where  it  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plumier ,  and  the  late 
Dr.  HouJloun  found  it  growing  it  Plenty  at  La  Vera 
Cruz,  in  low  moift  Places  where  the  Water  ftagnates, 
but  at  a  remote  Diftance  from  the  Sea.  The  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  he  fent  to  England,  which  fucceeded  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  branching 
Stalk,  near  two  Feet  high,  garniffied  with  oblong, 
fmooth,  acute,  pointed  Leaves,  placed  oppofite ;  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  fix  or  feven  long 
naked  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large  blue  Flow¬ 
er,  divided  into  five  Segments  at  the  Brim.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Capfules  with  one  Cell, 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  other  tender  annual  Plants  from  warm 
Countries,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  in  Pots  placed  in  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Stove,  they 
wifi  fucceed  better  than  when  they  are  fown  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  Plants  wifi  flower  early,  fo  good  Seed's 
may  be  obtained. 

GENTIANELLA.  See  Gentiana. 

GERANIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  34 6.  Lourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  2  66.  Lab.  142.  [takes  its  Name  from  Tiptxvt&y 
Gr.  a  Crane,  or  Stork,  becaufe  its  Fruit  refembles  the 
Bill  of  a  Crane.]  Crane’s-bill ;  in  French ,  Bee  de  Grue. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement,  compofed  of 
five  fmall  oval  Leaves.  Lhe  Flower  hath  five  Petals , 
which  are  oval,  or  Heart-fhaped,  fpreading  open  ;  thefe  are 
in  fame  Species  equal ,  and,  in  others ,  the  upper  two  are 
much  larger  than  the  three  lower.  It  hath  ten  Stamina , 
which  are  alternately  longer,  but  are  fhorter  than  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  In  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  a  five-cornered  Germen,  fup- 
porting  an  Awl- fh aped  Style,  longer  than  the  Stamina , 
which  is  permanent,  crowned  by  five  refiexed  Stigmas.  Lhe 
Flower  is  fucceeded  by  five  Seeds,  each  being  wraped  up  in 
the  Hujk  of  the  Beak,  which  is  extended  the  Length  of  the 
Style,  where  they  are  twifted  together  at  the  Point,  fo  as 
to  form  the  Refemblance  of  a  Stork’s  Beak. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fixteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina ,  and  the  male  and  female 
Organs  are  joined  in  one  Body.  Lournefort  places  it  in 
the  fixth  Sedlion  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  in  which  he  ranges 
the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a 
Fruit  with  feveral  Capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris ,  folds  peltatis  multi- 
par  titis  rugofis,  pinnato-laciniatis  acutis.  Crane’s-bill  with 
two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  and  rough  Target- 
ffiaped  Leaves,  cut  into  many  Parts,  whofe  Segments 
are  acute  and  Wing-ffiaped.  This  is  the  Geranium  ba¬ 
te  a- 
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kvchiiUa,  Gratia  Dei  Germmorum.  C.  B.  P.  Crane’s- 
bill  with  a  Crowfoot  Leaf,  and  large  blue  Flower:  . 

2.  Geranium  pedunculis  biflons ,  calycibus  inflatis ,  p  J 
tillo  longiffmo.  Hort.  Cliff.  343-  Crane  s* bil  wit  two 
Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  fwollen  impalements,  and 
a  very  long  Pointal.  This  is  the  Geranium  batrachioides , 
longius  radicatum ,  cdoratum.  J.  B.  Long-rooted  iweet- 
fmelling  Crane’s-bill,  with  a  Crowfoot  Leal. 

2.  Geranium  pedunculis  unifier  is,  folns  qmnqueparti 
tis  triffdis  orbiculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  685.  Crane  s-bill 
with  one  Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk, _  and  oibicular 
Leaves,  which  are  trifid,  and  divided  into  five  I  arts. 
This  is  the  Geranium  fanguineum,  maximo  flore.  H.  Ux 
Bloody  Crane’s-bill  with  a  large  Flower.  _ 

4.  Geranium  pedunculis  unifloris ,  foliis  qmnqueparti 
tis  laciniis  obtufis  br embus,  caulibus  decumbentibus.  Ci  ane  s- 
bill  with  one  Flower  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  Leaves  di¬ 
vided  into  five  Parts,  whole  Segments  are  Ihort  and 
blunt,  and  declining  Stalks.  This  is  the  Geranium  h<e- 
matodes  Lancafirenfe ,  flore  eleganter  ftnato.  Ran  tlijt. 
Bloody  Crane’s-bill  with  a  variegated  Flower. 

5.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  folns  caulims  tnlobis 
integris  ferratis,  fummis  fubfeffilibus. ,  Hort.  Cliff.  343- 
Crane’s-bill  with  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  and 
the  Leaves  upon  the  Stalks,  having  three  entire  lawed 
Lobes,  the  upper  Leaves  firing  clofe  to  the  Stalky  This 
is  the  Geranium  5*  nodofium.  P  lateau.  Clufi.  Hiff.  Rnotty 

Crane’s-bill.  , 

6.  Geranium  pcduwculis  biflovis ,  joIiiJquc  alt cyviis . 

calycibus  fubariftatis,  caule  erebio.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  681. 
Crane’s-bill  with  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  alter 
nate  Leaves,  bearded  Empalements,  and  an  ered  Stalk 
This  is  the  Geranium  phaum  five  fuff cum,  petalis  refiexis, 
folio  non  maculofo.  H.  L.  Brown  Crane’s-bill  with  re¬ 
flexed  Petals,  and  Leaves  not  fpoted. 

7.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris ,  foliis  quinquelobatis 
incifis,  petalis  refiexis.  Crane’s  bill  with  two  Flowers  up¬ 
on  each  Foot  Stalk,  Leaves  divided  into  five  Lobes, 
which  are  cut,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  reflexed. 
This  is  the  Geranium  phaum  five  fluff  cum, petalis  rebiis  feu 
planis ,  folio  maculato.  H.  L.  Brown  Crane’s-bill  with 
plain  Petals,  and  fpoted  Leaves. 

8.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  caulinis  trilo 
bis  obtuse -crenatis,  inferne  hirfutis.-  Crane’s-bill  with  two 
Flowers  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  the  Leaves  on  the  Stalks 
having  three  Lobes,  which  are  bluntly  crenated,  and 
hairy 'on  the  under  Side.  This  is  the  Geranium  Roma- 
num,  verficolor  Jive  Jlriatum.  Park.  Par.  Roman  Crane’s- 
bill  with  ftriped  Flowers. 

9.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris ,  foliis peltatis  incifo 
ferratis ,  caule  erebio.  Flor.  Lapp.  266.  Crane’s-bill  with 
two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  Target-fliaped  Leaves, 
which  are  cut  in  acute  Points,  and  an  ered  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Geranium  batrachioides  montanum  noftras.  Ger. 
Mountain  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Crowfoot  Leaf. 

Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliifque  oppo 
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fitis,  petalis  integris,  calycibus  brevioribus.  Crane’s-bill 
with  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  and  Leaves 
placed  oppofite  on  the  Branches  ;  the  Petals  of  the 
Flower  entire,  and  ihorter  Empalements.  This  is  the 
Geranium  Orientals  columbinum,  flore  maximo ,  afpbodeli 
radice.  L.  Cor.  Oriental  Dove’s-foot  Crane’s-bill  with  an 
Afphodel  Root,  and  large  Flowers. 

11.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliifque  eppofi- 
tis ,  caule  erebio  ramofo,  petalis  bijidis.  Crane’s-bill  with 
two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  the  Leaves  on  the 
Branches  placed  oppofite,  a  branching  upright  Stalk, 
and  bifid  Petals  to  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Geranium 
Columbinum  perenne  Pyrenaicum  maximum.  Lourn.  Inft. 
R.  IP.  268.  Greatefi:  perennial  Dove’s-foot  Crane’s-bill 
of  the  Pyrennes. 

12.  Geranium  pedunculis  longijfimis  multifloris,  ca¬ 
lycibus  ariftatis,  foliis  bipinnatis.  Crane’s-bill  with  very 
long  Foot  Stalks  fuftaining  many  Flowers,  bearded 
Empalements,  and  double  Wing-pointed  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Geranium  Alpinum  Coriandri  folio ,  longius  radica¬ 
tum,  flore  majore  purpureo.  Michel.  Alpine  Crane’s-bill 
with  a  Coriander  Leaf,  a  long  Root,  and  a  larger  pur¬ 
ple  Flower. 

13.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  multipartitis 


fericeis,  pedunculis  longioribus ,  petalis  integris.  Crane’s- 
bill  with  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  filken  Leaves 
which  are  divided  into  many  Parts,  longer  Foot  Stalks, 
and  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  entire.  This  is  the  Gera¬ 
nium  argent eum  Alpinum.  C.  B.  P.  318.  Silvery  Alpine 
Crane’s-bill. 

14.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  caule  dichotomo 
erebio ,  foliis  quinquepartitis  incifts  fummis  fejfilibus.  Flor. 
Virg.  78.  Crane’s-bill  with  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot 
Stalk,  upright  Stalks  divided  by  Pairs,  and  cut  Leaves 
divided  into  five  Parts,  the  upper  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Geranium  batrachioides  Americanum 
maculatum,  fioribus  cbfolete  caruleis.  Hort.  Elth.  1 58.  A- 
merican  fpoted  Crane’s-bill  with  obfolete  blue  Flowers. 

15.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  quinquelobatis 
crenatis,  petalis  integris  caule  ramofo.  Crane’s-bill  with 
two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  crenated  Leaves  with 
five  Lobes,  entire  Petals  to  the  Flower,  and  a  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Geranium  annuum  minus  batra¬ 
chioides  Bohemicum,  purpuro-violaceum.  Mor.  Hfl.  2.  511. 
Lefler  annual  Crane’s-bill  of  Bohemia ,  with  a  purple  vio¬ 
let  Flower. 

.6.  Geranium  pedunculis  fubunifioris ,  foliis  quinque¬ 
partitis  acutis,  foliolis  pinnatifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  683. 
Crane’s-bill  with  one  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  Leaves 
divided  into  five  acute  Parts,  and  the  fmaller  Leaves 
Wing-pointed. 

17.  Geranium  pedunculis  multifloris,  calycibus penta- 
phyllis,  fioribus  pentandris  foliis  pinnatis  incifis  obtufis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  334.  Crane’s-bill  with  many  Flowers  on 
each  Foot  Stalk,  having  five  leaved  Empalements,  five 
Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  and  cut  winged  obtufe  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Geranium  cicuta  folio ,  mofehatum.  C.<  B.  P. 
Mulked  Crane’s-bill,  frequently  called  Mufcovy. 

18.  Geranium  pedunculis  bifloris,  calycibus  penta- 
phyllis,  fioribus  pentandris ,  foliis  pinnato -incifis  crenatis. 
Crane’s-bill  with  two  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  five 
leaved  Empalements,  five  Stamina  to  the  Flower,  and 
Leaves  cut  like  Wings,  which  are  crenated.  This  is 
the  Geranium  latifolium  annuum,  caruleo  flore ,  acu  longif- 
fimd.  H.  Ox.  Broad  leaved  annual  Crane’s-bill  with  a 
blue  Flower,  and  a  very  long  Beak. 

19.  Geranium  pedunculis  multifloris ,  calycibus  penta- 
phyllis,  fioribus  pentandris ,  foliis  pinnatis  acutis  flnuatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  68 o.  Crane’s-bill  with  many  Flowers  on 
each  Foot  Stalk,  having  five  leaved  Empalements,  five 
Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  and  acute  finuated  winged 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Geranium  Cicuta  folio ,  acu  longif- 
fimd.  C.  B.  P.  319.  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Hemlock  Leaf, 
and  very  long  Beaks,  to  the  Seed. 

20.  Geranium  pedunculis  multifloris,  calycibus  penta- 
phyllis,  fioribus  pentandris,  foliis  bipinnatis  multifidis ,  caule 
erebio.  Crane’s-bill  with  many  Flowers  on  each  Foot 
Stalk,  having  five  leaved  Empalements,  Flowers  with 
five  Stamina,  and  many  pointed  winged  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Geranium  Cicut<e  folio  vifeofum  ereblum,  acu  longif- 
fimd.  Juffieu.  Eredt  vifeous  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Hemlock 
Leaf,  and  very  long  Beaks  to  the  Seed. 

21.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  cuculatis 
dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  Crane’s-bill  with  an  Empale- 
ment  of  one  Leaf,  and  indented  hooded  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Geranium  Africanum  arbor efeens,  ibifei  folio  rotun- 
do,  carlin <e  odore.  IP.  L.  African  Tree  Crane’s-bill  with 
a  round  Marfhmallow  Leaf,  and  Smell  of  the  Carline] 

Thiftle.  __  ,1 

22.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis ^  cuculatis. 
angulofs,  acute  dentatis.  Crane’s-bill  ’with  a  one  leaved 
Empalement,  and  angular  hooded  Leaves,  which  are) 
fharply  indented.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum  arboy , 
r  efeens,  ibifei  folio  angulcfo,  fioribus  amplis  purpureis.  Phil.. 
Lranf  388.  African  Tree  Crane’s-bill  with  an  angular^ 
Marfhmallow  Leaf,  and  large  purple  Flowers. 

23.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  cordato-cr-. 
biculatis  incifis  zona  not  a  tis.  Hort.  Upfal.  196.  Crane  s-J 
bill  with  a  one  leaved  Empalement,  and  round  Heart-i: 
fliaped  Leaves,  which  are  cut,  and  marked  with  a  Cir¬ 
cle.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum  arberefeens,  alchi\ 
milLe  hirfuto  folio,  fioribus  rubicundis.  Com.  PrA.  Afriy 
can  Tree  Crane’s-bill  with  an  hairy  Ladies  Mantle  Lear; 
and  red  Flowers. 
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24.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  orbiculato- 
miformibus  tomentofis  crenatis  integriufculis.  Hort.  UpJ'al. 

'  i  Crane’s-bill  with  one  leaved  Empalements,  and 
3Uiid  Kidney-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  woolly,  crena- 
>d  and  entire.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum  arbo- 
]fcensy  malv<s [olio piano  lucido,  flore  elegant  tfflme  kermeftno. 
iivan  Leur.  Boerh.  Ind.  African  Tree  Crane’s-bill  with 

plain  Ihining  Mallow  Leaf,  and  an  elegant  fcarlet 

'lower. 

25.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  lobatis  un- 
\atis  villofis.  Hort .  Upfal.  196.  Crane’s-bill  with  Em- 
dements  of  one  Leaf,  and  Leaves  divided  into  Lobes, 
yhich  are  waved  and  hairy.  This  is  the  Geranium  Afri- 
anum  frutefcens,  malva  folio  odorato  laciniato.  H.  L.  A- 
Yican  fhrubby  Crane’s-bill  with  a  jaged  fweet  fmelling 
fallow  Leaf. 

26.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  adfcenden- 
ibus  lobatis  pubefcentibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  196.  Crane’s-bill 
vith  one  leaved  Empalements,  and  afcending  Leaves, 
vhich  have  Lobes,  and  are  covered  with  foft  Hairs. 
This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum  frutefcens ,  malv<e  folio 
aciniato ,  odorato  inftar  meliffa,  fore  purpurafcente.  Boerh. 
Ind.  African  fhrubby  Crane’s-bill  with  a  jaged  Mallow 
Leaf,  fmelling  like  Balm,  and  a  purplifh  coloured 
Slower. 

27.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  corollis  papilio- 
laceis,  vexillo  dipet alo  maximo,  foliis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
545.  Crane’s-bill  with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  a 
butterfly  Flower,  with  a  large  Standard  of  two  Petals, 
md  angular  Leaves.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum 
irborefcens ,  malv<e  folio  mucronato ,  petalis  jlorum  inferio- 
y-ibus  vix  confpicuis.  Phil.  P'ranf.  African  Tree  Crane’s- 
Dill,  with  a  pointed  Mallow  Leaf,  and  the  under  Pe¬ 
tals  of  the  Flower  fcarce  difcernable. 

28.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  glabris  fub- 
ovatis  carnofis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  Crane’s-bill 
with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  and  fmooth  oval  flelhy 
Leaves,  which  are  crenated.  This  is  the  Geranium  A- 
fricanum  frutefcens,  folio  craffo  C?  glauco ,  acetofe  fapore. 
Com.  Prrel.  African  fhrubby  Crane’s-bill  with  a  thick 
glaucous  Leaf,  and  an  acid  Tafle  like  Sorrel. 

29.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  petalis  lineari- 
bus ,  caule  carnofo  nodofo ,  foliis  duplicato-pinnatifidis.  Lin. 
Vir.  67.  Crane’s-bill  with  one  leaved  Empalements,  ve¬ 
ry  narrow  Petals,  a  flelhy  knoted  Stalk,  and  Leaves 
doubly  Wing-pointed.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum 
frutefcens ,  chelidonii  folio ,  petalis  Jlorum  anguflis  albidis, 
carnofo  caudice.  Phil.  P’ranf.  Geranium  Africanum , 
folio  alcea ,  J lore  albo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  African  fhrub¬ 
by  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Leaf  like  the  Alcea,  the  Petals 
of  the  Flower  white  and  narrow,  and  a  flelhy  Stalk. 

30.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  caule  carnofo 
gibbofo ,  foliis  fubpinnatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  677.  Crane’s- 
bill  with  one  leaved  Empalements,  a  flelhy  gibbous 
Stalk,  and  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Geranium  Afri- 
canum  noHu  olens ,  tuberofum  (A  nodofum ,  aquilegia?  foliis. 
H.  L.  African  Crane’s-bill,  fmelling  fweet  in  the  Night, 
with  knotty  tuberous  Stalks,  and  Leaves  like  Columbine. 

31.  Ge  anium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  tripartitis 
incifls,  intermedia  majore ,  pedunculis  umbelliferis  geminis , 
caule  carnofa.  Lin.  Vir.  67.  Crane’s-bill  with  one  leaved 
Empalements,  Leaves  cut  into  three  Segments,  the 
Middle  one  being  the  largeft,  double  Foot  Stalks  with 
Flowers  growing  in  Umbels,  and  a  flefhy  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Geranium  Africanum ,  folio  alce<z ,  fore  coccineo  ful- 
gidiffimo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  264.  African  Crane’s- 
bill  with  a  Vervain  Mallow  Leaf,  and  a  deep  fcarlet 
Flower. 

32.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  quinquelo- 
bisintegerrimis  glabris  pelt  atis.  Hort.  Cliff.  345.  Crane’s- 
biil  with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  and  fmooth  Tar- 
get-fhaped  Leaves,  having  five  Lobes,  which  are  en¬ 
tire.  This  s  the  Geranium  Africanum ,  foliis  inferioribus 
afari,  fuperioribus  ftapkidifagria,  maculatis ,  fplendentibus , 
C?  acetofa  fapore.  Com.  Pr<eL  African  Crane’s-bill  with 
the  under  Leaves  like  Afarabacca ,  and  the  upper  Leaves 
like  Stavefacre ,  fhining,  lpoted,  and  tailing  like  Sorrel. 

33-  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  orbiculatis 
palmatis incifis pilofis , caule herbaceo.  Lin.  Vir.  67.  Crane’s- 
bill  with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  roundifh  Hand- 
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fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  divided  and  hairy,  arid  Sfi 
herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum ,  al- 
chimilla:  hirfuto  folio ,  floribus  albidis.  H.  L.  African 
Crane’s-bill  with  a  hairy  Ladies  Mantle  Leaf,  and 
whitifh  Flowers. 

34.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  caule  carnofo 
breviffmo ,  ramis  longis,  foliis  cor  da  t  is.  Hort.  Cliff.  345. 
Crane’s-bill  with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  a  very 
fhort  flefhy  Stalk,  long  Branches,  and  Fieart- fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum ,  folio  malv-a 
craffo  molli  odoratiffirno ,  flofculo  pent apet alo  albo.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt.  African  Crane’s  bill  with  a  thick,  foft,  fweet- 
fmelling  Mallow  Leaf,  and  a  fmail  white  Flower  com- 
pofed  of  five  Leaves. 

35.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  bipinnalis 
multifidis  villofis ,  radice  fubrotundo.  Crane’s-bill  with  Em¬ 
palements  of  one  Leaf,  double  hairy  winged  Leaves 
ending  in  many  Points,  and  a  roundifh  Root.  This  is 
the  Geranium  Americanum ,  no  Hu  olens ,  radice  tuberosa , 
trifle.  Corn.  H.  Qx.  American  tuberous-rooted  Crane’s- 
bill,  fmelling  fweet  in  the  Night. 

36.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  duplicate 
pinnatifidis ,  radice  fubrotundo.  Crane’s-bill  with  Empale¬ 
ments  of  one  Leaf,  doubly  Wing-pointed  Leaves,  and 
a  roundifh  Root.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum  tube~ 
rofum ,  anemones  folio ,  incarnate  flore.  Par,.  Bat.  Tube¬ 
rous-rooted  African  Crane’s-bill  with  an  Anemony  Leaf, 
and  a  pale  Flefh- coloured  Flower. 

37.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  decompofi - 
tis  pinnatifidis  a  cutis,  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Crane’s-bill 
with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  decompounded  Leaves 
ending  in  acute  winged  Points,  and  very  long  Foot 
Stalks  to  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum 
no  Hu  olens ,  radice  tuberosa ,  foliis  Paftinacte  incanis  lanu- 
ginofis  latioribus ,  fore  pallide  flavefcente.  H.  L.  B.  Night 
fmelling  Crane’s-bill  with  a  tuberous  Root,  broad  wool¬ 
ly  hoary  Parfnep  Leaves,  and  a  pale  yellowifh  Flower. 

38.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  pinnatff 
dis  villofis ,  laciniis  linearibus.  Crane’s-bill  with  Empale¬ 
ments  of  one  Leaf,  and  hairy  Wing-pointed  Leaves, 
having  very  narrow  Segments.  This  is  the  Geranium 
Aithiopicum ,  noHu  olens ,  radice  tuberosa ,  foliis  myrrhidis 
anguftioribus.  Breyn.  Cent.  Night  fweet  fmelling  Ethio¬ 
pian  Crane’s-bill  with  a  tuberous  Root,  and  narrow 
Cicely  Leaves. 

39.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  tubrs  longiffimis 
fubfeffilibus ,  radice  fubrotundd ,  foliis  lobatis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
352.  Crane’s-bill  with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  with 
very  long  Tubes  fiting  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  a  round¬ 
ifh  Root,  and  Leaves  having  Lobes.  This  is  the  Ge¬ 
ranium  Africanum ,  noHu  olens ,  folio  vitis  hirfuto ,  tubero¬ 
fum.  H.  A.  Night  fweet  fmelling  African  Crane’s-bill 
with  a  hairy  Vine  Leaf,  and  a  tuberous  Root. 

40.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  corollis  papilio- 
naceis ,  vexillo  dipet  alo,  foliis  bipinnatis ,  radice  annua. 
Crane’s-bill  with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  a  Butter¬ 
fly  Flower  with  a  Standard  of  two  Petals,  doubly  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  an  annual  Root.  This  is  the  Geranium 
Africanum,  folio  coriandri,  floribus  incarnatis,  minus. 
H.  L.  Lefler  African  Crane’s-bill  with  a  Coriander  Leaf, 
and  a  Flefh-coloured  Flower. 

41.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  corollis  papilio- 
naceis ,  vexillo  dipetalo,  foliis  bipinnatis,  ramis  nodofis  fuf- 
frutefeentibus.  Crane’s-bill  with  Empalements  of  one 
Leaf,  a  Butterfly  Flower  with  a  Standard  of  two  Pe¬ 
tals,  double  winged  Leaves,  and  knotty  fhrubby 
Branches. 

42.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis,  foliis  palmatis 
fubrotundis  crenatis,  xaulibus  filiformibus  procumbentibus . 
Crane’s-bill  with  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  roundifh 
Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  crenated,  and  Thread¬ 
like  trailing  Stalks.  This  is  the  Geranium  Africanum, 
uva  crifpse  folio,  floribus  exiguis  rubellis.  II.  L.  African 
Crane’s-bill  with  a  Goofberry  Leaf,  and  fmail  redifh 
Flowers. 

43.  Geranium  calycibus  monophyllis ,  foliis  ova  tis  in<e- 
qualiter  f err  atis  planis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  679.  Crane’s-bill 
with  one  leaved  Empalements,  and  oval  plain  Leaves 
unequally  fa  wed.  This  is  the  Geranium  frutefcens,  folio 
lato  dent  at  0,  flore  magno  rubente.  Burm.  Afr.  9  2.  Lab.  33. 
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Shrubby  Crane’s-bill  with  a  broad  indented  Leaf,  and 

large  redifii  Flower.  , 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows  m 
many  Parts  of  England ,  but  is  frequently  planted  in 
Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  its  large  blue  Flowers  ;  or 
this  there  is  a  Variety  with  white  Flowers,  and  anothei 
with  variegated  Flowers,  but  thefe  are  apt  to  degene¬ 
rate  to  the  common  Sort,  if  they  are  raifed  from  Seeds, 
but  by  parting  of  their  Roots  they  may  be  continued. 
It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up  many  Stalks, 
which  rife  near  three  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
Target-ftiaped  Leaves,  divided  into  fix  or  l'even  I  arts 
at  each  Joint ;  thefe  are  cut  into  feveral  acute  Segments, 
after  the  Manner  of  winged  Leaves,  ending  in  many 
Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  each  Foot  Stalk  fuftaining  two  Flowers,  whofe 
Petals  are  large  and  equal ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  Co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  May  and  June. 

The  Varieties  of  this  may  be  preferved  by  parting  of 
their  Roots  in  Autumn  ;  they  may  be  planted  in  almoft 
any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  require  no_other  Culture  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  ihey.  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  but  by  this  Method  they  are  very 
apt  to  vary  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers.  If  the  Seeds 
of  thefe  Plants  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  without  any  further  Care. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  ;  this 'hath  a  thick  flelhy  perennial  Root, 
from  which  arife  feveral  branching  Stalks,  which  grow 
about  one  Foot  high,  garnifiied  with  Leaves  at  each 
Joint,  which  are  divided  into  five  Lobes  ;  thefe  are  di¬ 
vided  at  the  Top  into  many  fhort  Segments,  and  are 
crenated  on  their  Edges,  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and 
fmooth.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  many  growing  together  in  a  Bunch,  but 
each  fhort  Foot  Stalk  fuftains  two  Flowers,  fo  it  may 
have  the  Title  given  it  by  Linnaeus,  though  at  the  firft 
Appearance  it  feems  as  a  many  flowered  Foot  Stalk, 
and  ftriftly  is  fo,  becaufe  the  naked  Foot  Stalk  fuftains 
the  whole  Bunch.  The  Flowers  have  fwollen  Empale- 
inents,  refembling  inflated  Bladders.  The  Petals  are 
pretty  large,  equal,  and  of  a  fine  bright  purple  Colour, 
and  the  Stamina  and  Style  are  much  longer  than  the 
Petals  •,  the  whole  Plant,  when  rubed,  emits  an  agree¬ 
able  Odour.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with 
the  firft  Sort,  and  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner,  the  Plant  being  equally  hardy. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
England ,  but  is  often  admited  into  Gardens  ;  this  hath 
pretty  thick  flefliy  fibrous  Roots,  which  grow  to  a  large 
Head,  from  which  arife  many  Stalks,  garnifiied  with 
Leaves  divided  into  five  Parts,  or  Lobes,  which  are 
again  divided  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers 
ftand  upon  long  hairy  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  each  fuftaining  one  Flower 
compofed  of  five  broad  regular  Petals,  which  are  of  a 
deep  purple  Colour.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and  Ju¬ 
ly  ;  there  are  two  Varieties  mentioned  of  this  Sort  as 
diftindt  Species,  one  whofe  Stalks  grow  more  eredt,  and 
the  other  hath  Leaves  more  deeply  divided,  but  the 
Plants  which  I  have  raifed  from  Seeds  of  thefe  do  not 
come  up  the  fame  as  the  Parent  Plants,  fo  they  are  only 
feminal  Varieties. 

This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  may  be  parted 
in  Autumn,  and  thereby  propagated,  or  it  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  and  the  Plants  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  firft. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
only  a  Variety  of  the  third,  but  is  undoubtedly,  a 
diftindt  Species ;  for  I  have  frequently  raifed  the  Plants 
from  Seeds,  which  have  always  proved  to  be  the  fame. 
The  Stalks  of  this  Plant  are  (horter  than  thofe  of  the 
third,  and  lpread  fiat  on  the  Ground  •,  the  Leaves  are 
much  lefs,  and  not  fo  deeply  divided,  and  the  Flowers 
much  fmaller  and  of  a  pale  Colour,  marked  with  pur¬ 
ple  ;  it  grows  naturally  in  Lancajhire  and  Wejlmor eland, 
where  I  law  it  in  Plenty.  This  may  be  propagated  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  others. 

^  The  fifth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  of  fmaller  Growth 
tuan  either  of  the  former.  It  rifes  with  branching 
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Stalks  about  fix  Inches  high,  which  are  garnifiied  with 
Leaves,  having  three  pretty  broad  Lobes,  which  are 
undivided,  and  crenated  on  their  Edges :  Thofe  on  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  placed  oppofite,  upon  pret¬ 
ty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  but  the  upper  Leaves  lit  dole  tc 
the  Stalks,  and  are  Angle.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  End  of  the  Stalks,  ftanding  together  upon  two  fhort 
Foot  Stalks  •,  they  are  of  a  dirty  purple  Colour,  anc 
appear  in  June.  It  grows  naturally  in  France.  This 
Sort  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  firft. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Hel¬ 
vetian  Mountains,  and  is  found  in  fome  Places  in  the 
North  of  England :  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from 
which  arife  feveral  Stalks  near  a  Foot  high,  garniihed 
with  Leaves,  which  are  divided  into  five  or  fix  Lobes, 
and  laciniated  on  their  Edges  ;  thofe  which  grow  neat] 
the  Root  have  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  but  thofe  on  the  up-1 
per  Part  of  the  Stalk  fit  clofe  ;  the  Stalk  branches  out! 
at  the  Top  into  three  or  four  Divifions,  each  being! 
terminated  by  two  or  three  Foot  Stalks  fuftaining  two;j 
Flowers  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  with  eredt  Petals. 
This  flowers  in  June ,  and  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds; 
or  parting  of  the  Roots,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the! 
firft  Sort. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  very  like  the  fixth,  but  the 
Leaves  are  larger,  the  Lobes  Ihorter,  broader,  and  not 
fo  much  cut,  and  are  marked  with  black;  the  Stalks 
rife  higher,  the  Flowers  are  larger,  and  the  Petals  are 
reflexed.  Thefe  Differences  are  permanent,  fo  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  conftitute  afpecifick  Difference  between  them. 
This  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  firft  Sort.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps. 

The  eighth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  fends 
up  many  branching  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,! 
which  are  garnifhed  with  light  green  Leaves ;  thofe  on1 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  have  five  Lobes  and  ftand 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part 
have  but  three  Lobes,  and  fit  clofer  to  the  Stalks,  and 
are  fharply  indented  on  the  Edges  ;  the  Flowers  ftand 
upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  two; 
Flowers  compofed  of  five  obtufe  Petals,  which  are 
deeply  indented  at  the  Top;  they  are  of  a  dull  white, 
with  many  purple  Stripes  runing  longitudinally  thro” 
them.  Thefe  appear  in  June ;  and  in  cool  Seafons 
there  will  be  a  Succefiion  of  Flowers  a  great  Part  of 
July.  This  Sort  is  very  hardy,  fo  may  be  propagated, 
by  dividing  of  the  Roots,  or  from  Seeds,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the  Meadows  in 
Lancajhire  and  Wefimoreland ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
which  fends  out  three  or  four  upright  Stalks,  about  nine 
Inches  high,  garnifiied  with  Leaves,  having  five  Lobes, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  they  are  placed  oppo¬ 
fite  on  the  Stalks  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  having  pret¬ 
ty  long  Foot  Stalks,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  fit 
clofer  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  fituated  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks,  ftanding  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
each  fuftaining  two  pretty  large  blue  Flowers,  with  en¬ 
tire  Petals.  This  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  may 
be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firft 
Sort. 

The  tenth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Lournefort  in 
the  Levant ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  ' 
which  arife  a  few  weak  Stalks  about  nine  Inches  long, 
garnifiied  with  Leaves  which  are  round,  and  divided  j 
into  five  Lobes,  which  are  indented  at  the  Top,  and  , 
placed  oppofite  on  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  ftand  up¬ 
on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  wThich  come  (ingle  from 
the  Joints  of  the  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  two  purplifh ' 
Flowers  with  entire  Petals,  having  very  (liort  Empale-  ■ 
ments.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  may  be  propagated  j 
either  from  Seeds,  or  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  firft  Sort,  but  the  Plants  require  a 
drier  Soil  and  a  warmer  Situation,  for  although  in  com¬ 
mon  Winters  it  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  yet  in  fevere  | 
Froft  thefe  Plants  are  fometimes  killed,  especially  when 
they  are  planted  in  moift  cold  Land. 
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The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
arife'  many  branching  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
garnilhed  with  round  Leaves,  divided  into  many  ob- 
tufe  Segments  at  the  Top,  and  are  placed  oppofite  by 
Fairs.  The  Flowers  are  produced  by  Pairs  upon  Ihort 
Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  at  the  Divifions  on  the 
Sides,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  in  fome 
of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  in  others  white.  The  Pe¬ 
tals  of  the  Flowers  are  bifid,  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Dove’sfoot  Crane’s-bill,  to  which  the  whole  Plant  bears 
fome  Refemblance,  but  the  Stalks  are  ereft,  the  Leaves 
and  Flowers  much  larger,  and  the  Root  is  perennial 
this  will  propagate  itfelf  fall  enough  by  its  fcattered 
Seeds  where  it  has  once  got  Pofteflion,  and  will  thrive  in 
any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps.  The 
Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me  by  Sig.  Micheli ,  of  Florence ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  runs  very  deep  into 
the  Ground.  The  lower  Leaves  of  the  Plant  have  very 
long  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  doubly  winged  and  fmooth. 
The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  which  are  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  as  the  lower,  but 
are  fmalier,  and  Hand  oppofite.  The  Flowers  grow 
many  together  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are 
purple,  and  have  Awns  to  the  Segments  of  the  Em- 
palement.  This  flowers  in  June,  but  has  never  ripened 
any  Seeds  in  England .  The  Plant  is  hardy,  and  lives 
in  the  open  Air,  but  as  the  Root  puts  out  no  Offsets, 
nor  perfe&s  Seeds  here,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
pagate  it. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps 
this  hath  a  very  thick  perennial  Root,  from  which  come 
out  roundifh  Leaves,  divided  into  many  Parts,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  very  filve- 
ry,  and  fhining  like  Silk.  The  Flower  Stalks  rife  about 
four  or  five  Inches  high,  garnilhed  with  one  or  two 
final!  Leaves,  like  thofe  below,  which  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalk.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  two  pretty  large 
pale  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are  entire,  and  lpread  open 
flat.  It  flowers  in  June ,  but  rarely  ripens  Seeds  here  ;  it 
may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  firft,  and  muft  have  a  lhady  Situation. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  England ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  Stalks 
about  one  Foot  high,  which  divide  by  Pairs,  and  from 
the  Middle  of  the  Divifions  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers,  which  are  pretty  long  and  naked,  each 
fuftaining  two  pale  purple  Flowers  with  entire  Petals. 
The  Leaves  are  divided  into  five  Parts,  which  are  cut 
on  their  Edges,  and  are  placed  oppofite,  the  lower  ha¬ 
ving  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  but  the  upper  fit  clofe 
to  the  Stalks.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  frequently  ripens 
Seeds,  from  which  the  Plant  may  be  propagated  ;  it 
thrives  very  well  in  the  open  Air,  and  requires  no  other 
Culture  but  to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia  ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  many  Stalks,  divi¬ 
ding  into  feveral  Parts,  which  are  garnilhed  with 
Leaves  divided  into  five  Lobes,  crenated  on  their 
Edges ;  they  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are 
for  the  molt  Part  oppofite.  The  Flowers  Hand  by 
Pairs  upon  pretty  long  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk  they  are  of  a  fine  blue 
Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  whofe  Capfules 
and  Beaks  are  black.  It  flowers  molt  Part  of  Summer, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  foon  after,  which,  if  permited  to 
fcatter,  there  will  be  a  Supply  of  Plants,  which  want 
no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  The 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  me  by  Sir  Charles  Linnaus , 
Profelfor  of  Botany,  at  Upfal ;  this  Sort  hath  a  peren¬ 
nial  Root.  The  Leaves  are  divided  into  five  acute 
Lobes,  which  are  cut  into  many  lharp  Wing-like  Seg¬ 
ments  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and 
have  long  flender  Foot  Stalks.  The  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Flower  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ; 
they  are  pretty  long,  flender,  and  each  fuftain  one  pale 
purplifh  Flower.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June,  and  per- 
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fefts  its  Seeds  very  well,  fo  may  be  eafily  propagated? 
it  will  grow  on  any  Soil,  or  in  any  Situation. 

The  leventeenth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  is 
fometimes  found  growing  naturally  in  England,  but  is 
frequently  preferved  in  Gardens  for  the  mufky  Odour 
of  the  Leaves,  which  in  dry  W7eather  is  very  ftrong. 
The  Leaves  of  this  are  irregularly  winged,  the  Lobes 
grow  alternate,  and  are  cut  into  many  obtufe  Segments 
on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  branch  into  many  Divi¬ 
fions,  and  frequently  decline  to  the  Ground.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Umbels  upon  long  Foot  Stalks, 
which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are 
fmall,  blue,  and  have  but  five  Stamina  in  each,  their 
Empalements  are  compofed  of  five  Leaves.  It  flowers 
in  May,  June ,  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  foon  after, 
which,  if  permited  to  fcatter,  there  wall  be  a  Supply  of 
Plants  without  Care,  which  will  require  no  other  Cul¬ 
ture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  clofe  j  it  will  thrive  on  any 
Soil,  or  in  any  Situation. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  this  is 
an  annual  Plant  with  very  broad  Leaves,  which  are  cut 
on  their  Sides  regularly,  in  Form  of  winged  Leaves, 
and  are  crenated  on  their  Borders.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  have  five  leaved 
Empalements,  and  are  compofed  of  five  entire  blue 
Petals  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  the  largeft  and  longeft 
Beaks  of  any  Species  of  this  Genus  yet  known.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July  \  this  ripens  Seeds  very  well, 
and  if  they  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  without  Care  ;  or  they  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  will  require  no 
other  Culture  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and 
Italy  \  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  hath  feveral  pro- 
ftrate  Stalks  near  a  Foot  long,  garnilhed  with  winged 
Leaves,  cut  into  feveral  acute  Parts,  placed  by  Pairs 
oppofite.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  upon  Foot  Stalks  about  three  Inches  long  •, 
fome  of  thefe  fuftain  many  Flowers,  but  others  have 
no  more  than  two  -,  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  very  long  Beaks,  but  not  fo  long,  or 
large  as  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  the  Seeds  of  this 
are  frequently  ufed  for  Hygrometers,  to  Ihew  the  Moi- 
fture  of  the  Air  j  if  the  Seeds  of  this  are  permited  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  and  thrive  without  any 
other  Care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
the  Plants  which  come  up  in  Autumn,  will  flower  ear¬ 
ly  in  May ,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  fel- 
dom  flower  till  July.  Dr.  Linnaus  fuppofes  this  and 
the  former  Sort  to  be  the  fame,  but  whoever  has  feen 
the  two  Plants,  cannot  doubt  of  their  being  diftinft 
Species. 

The  Seeds  of  the  twentieth  Sort  were  fent  to  the  Chel- 
fea  Garden  by  Dr.  JuJJieu ,  Profeffor  of  Botany,  at  Pa¬ 
ris  -,  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  hath  upright  Stalks 
near  two  Feet  high,  which  are  garnilhed  with  double 
winged  Leaves,  ending  in  many  Points  •  thefe  are  very 
vifcous,  and  Hand  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
on  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  Handing  many  together 
upon  each  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  have 
but  five  Stamina  ;  their  Empalements  are  compofed  of 
five  Leaves,  which  end  with  Awns.  It  flowers  in  May , 
June,  and  July ,  according  to  the  Times  when  the  Seeds 
are  fown,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  a  Month  after  ;  this  re¬ 
quires  no  other  Culture  than  the  two  former  Sorts. 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  annual  Geraniums , 
fome  of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  are  trou- 
blefome  Weeds  in  a  Garden,  others  grow  naturally  in 
France ,  Spain,  Italy ,  and  Germany ,  and  are  preferved  in 
Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  as  they 
are  Plants  of  little  Beauty,  they  are  rarely  admited  into 
other  Gardens,  therefore  I  (hall  not  trouble  the  Reader 
with  an  Enumeration  of  the  Species,  which  would  fwell 
this  Article  too  much,  fo  I  fhall  next  treat  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Crane’s-bills,  which  are  preferved  in  moft  of  the 
curious  Gardens,  where  there  is  Conveniency  to  fcreen 
them  from  the  Froft  in  Winter. 
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iThe  twenty-firft  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  •,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  eight  or 
ten  F£et  high,  fending  out  feveral  irregular  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh  Leaves,  whofe  Sides 
are  eredt,  lo  form  a  Sort  of  Hood  by  the  hollow  Cavi¬ 
ty  made  fn  the  Leaf.  The  Bafe  of  the  Leaves  is  cut 
in  Form  of  a  Heart- fhaped  Leaf,  and  from  the  Foot 
Stalk  run  many  Nerves  arifing  from  a  Point,  but  di¬ 
verge  toward  the  Sides  •,  the  Borders  of  the  Leaves  are 
fharply  indented,  thole  on  the  lower  Part,of  the  Branches 
have  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  placed  without  Order 
on  every  Side,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  have  Ihorter 
Foot  Stalks,  and  fland  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  large  Panicles  on  the  Top  of  the  Branches  •, 
their  Erhpalements  are  of  one  Leaf,  deeply  cut  into  five 
Segments,  and  clofely  covered  with  five  Hairs.  The  Pe¬ 
tals  are  large,  entire,  and  of  a  purple  blue  Colour.  It 
flowers  in  June,  July ,  Auguft ,  and  September ,  and  the 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  having  fhort  hairy 
Beaks. 

The  twenty-fecond  .Sort  has  fome  Appearance  of  the 
twenty-fird,  but  the  Leaves  are  of  a  thicker  Subftance, 
divided  into  many  acute  Angles,  and  have  purple 
Edges,  which  are  acutely  indented.  The  Stalks  and 
Leaves  are  very  hairy.  The  Branches  are  not  fo  irre¬ 
gular  as  thofe  of  the  former,  nor  are  the  Bunches  of 
Flowers  near  fo  large  ;  thefe  Differences  are  permanent 
in  the  Plants  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  fo  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  diffin-ff  Species,  though  Dr.  Linnaeus  fup- 
pofes  them  to  be  the  fame. 

The  twenty-third  Sort  comes  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  but  is  one  of  the  oldeft,  and  the  mod  common 
Sort  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  four  or  five  Feet  high,  and  divides  into  a  great 
Number  of  irregular  Branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  large 
Head,  which  is  often  eight  or  ten  Feet  high.  The 
Branches  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  indented  on  their  Edges  in  feveral  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments,  which  are  cut  into  fhort  Teeth  at  their  Brims  ; 
thefe  have  a  purple  Circle,  or  Mark,  like  a  Horfefhoe, 
through  the  Leaf,  going  from  one  Side  of  the  Bafe  to 
the  other,  correfponding  with  the  Border  of  the  Leaf ; 
thefe  Leaves,  when  gently  rubed,  have  aScent  like  fcald- 
ed  Apples.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  pretty  clofe 
Bunches,  danding  upon  Foot  Stalks  about  five  or  fix 
Inches  in  Length,  which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of 
a  redifh  purple  Colour,  and  continue  in  Succeflion  great 
Part  of  Summer  ;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  fine 
variegated  Leaves,  which  is  preferved  in  mod  of  the 
Englijh  Gardens,  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Leaves,  but  as 
this  accidentally  came  from  the  other,  it  is  not  a  didind 
Species,  therefore  I  have  not  enumerated  it. 

The  twenty-fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  this  rifes  with  a  foft  fhrubby  Stem  to  the 
Height  of  eightor  ten  Feet,  fending  out  feveral  Branches, 
which  are  generally  ered  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  round¬ 
ifh  Kidney-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  thick  Sub¬ 
dance,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  danding  on  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  covered  with  foft  Hairs  on  their 
under  Side,  and  are  placed  without  any  Order.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  upon  long  diff  Foot 
Stalks,  which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ; 
they  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet  Colour,  fo  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  there  is  a  Succeflion  of  thefe  Flowers  du¬ 
ring  all  the  Summer  Months. 

The  twenty-fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ,  but  has  been  many  Years  an  Inhabitant  of 
th c  Engli/b  Gardens  •,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  four 
or  five  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  weak  irregular 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  divided  into 
three  unequal  Lobes,  which  are  hairy  and  waved  on  their 
Edges  ;  they  are  plated  alternate  on  the  Branches,  and 
fland  upon  hairy  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
dole  roundifh  Heads  on  the  Top  of  the  Foot  Stalks, 
forming  a  Sort  of  Corymbus  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  blue 
Colour,  and  continue  in  Succeflion  great  Part  of  the 
Summer.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort,  when  rubed,  have 
an  Odour  like  dried  Rofes,  from  whence  many  have 
given  it  the  I  itle  of  Rofe  Geranium. 
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The  twenty-fixth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  tht-.Cape  of  Good 
Hope  •,  this  rifes  with  an  upright  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the 
Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  fending  out  many  pretty 
drong  Branches,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  fhaped  fonie- 
what  like  thofe  of  the  Vine  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part 
dand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  but  the  upper  have  fhort 
ones  ;  when  the  Leaves  of  this  are  rubed,  they  have  a 
Scent  of  Balm.  The  Flowers  grow  in  compadt  Cluf- 
ters  on  the  Top  of  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  but  rife  much  higher 
than  the  Branches,  they  are  final],  and  of  a  pale  blue 
Colour,  ,fo  make  no  great  Figure,  but  there  is  a  Suc¬ 
ceflion  of  them  mod  Part  of  the  Summer. 

The  twenty-feventh  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  fhrub¬ 
by  Stalk,  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  large,  angular, 
rough  Leaves,  danding  upon  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  ; 
Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Panicles  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  Butter¬ 
fly  Flower,  the  two  upper  Petals,  which  are  pretty  large, 
and  turn  upward  like  a  Standard  in  the  leguminous 
Flowers  •,  thefe  are  finely  variegated,  but  the  three  un¬ 
der  Petals  are  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  appear  at  a  fmall  Dif- 
tance  •,  thefe  are  reflexed  downward,  fo  are  fereened 
from  Sight,  unlefs  the  Flowers  are  viewed  near.  This 
Sort  flowers  in  May ,  at  which  Time  the  Plants  make  a 
fine  Appearance,  but  they  are  not  fucceeded  by  any 
more  afterward,  as  mod  of  the  other  Sorts  are;  this 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  twenty- eighth  Sort  is  from  the  fame  Country ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  fix  or  feven  Feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  : 
with  oblong,  oval,  fiefhy,  fmooth  Leaves,  of  a  gray 
Colour,  which  are  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  have 
an  acid  Flavour  like  Sorrel.  The  Flowers  dand  upon  , 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalks,  each  fudaining  three  or  foifr  Flowers,  whofe 
Petals  are  narrow,  and  unequal  in  Size  ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  blufh  Colour,  with  fome  Stripes  of  a  light  red ; 
thefe  continue  in  Succeflion  mod  Part  rof  the  Summer. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  fcarlet  Flowers,  which  is 
laid  to  have  been  raifed  from  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort. 
The  Leaves  of  it  are  larger,  and  feem  to  be  an  inter¬ 
mediate  Species  between  this  and  the  twenty-fourth  Sort, 
for  the  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  Sort,  and  are  of  a  pale  fcarlet  Colour. 

The  twenty-ninth  Sort  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  knoted 
Stalk,  which  rifes  about  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  a 
few  flender  flefhy  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  thinly 
with  double  winged  Leaves,  which,  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Stalk,  fland  upon  Foot  Stalks,  but  thofe  above 
fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
fmall  Cluffers  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  have 
five  narrow  white  Petals,  which  make  no  Appearance, 
they  continue  in  Succeflion  mod  Part  of  the  Summer. 

It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  thirtieth  Sort  hath  a  round  flefhy  Stalk  with 
fwelling  Knots  at  the  Joints,  which  rife  about  three 
Feet  high,  and  fend  out  feveral  irregular  Branches, 
which  are  fmooth  ;  they  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  fmooth, 
fiefhy,  winged  Leaves,  ending  in  obtufe  Points ;  they 
are  of  a  gray  Colour,  and  dand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  dand  four  or  five  upon  each  Foot  St.dk, 
which  arifes  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  are  of  a 
dark  purple  Colour.  The  Petals  are  broader  than  thofe  • 
of  the  former  Sort,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  Scent  in 
the  Evening,  after  the  Sun  has  left  them  fome  Time;  . 
this  and  the  former  Sort  are  fuppofed  to  be  one  Species  1 
by  Dr.  Linnaus ,  but  they  are  very  different  in  many 
Particulars,  which  are  permanent  in  the  Plants  which 
come  up  from  Seeds. 

The  thirty-firff  Sort  hath  a  flefhy  Stalk,  which  fel- 
dom  rifes  a  Foot  high,  and  puts  out  very  few  Branches ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth,  light,  green  Leaves,  ■ 
divided  into  three  Parts  ;  the  middle  Segment  being 
much  larger  than  the  others.  The  Flowers  dand  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks,  each  fudaining  two  or  three  Flowers 
on  the  Top,  which  are  of  a  very  deep  fcarlet  Colour, 
and  have  unequal  Petals  ;  this  Sort  is  not  regular  in  its 
Seafon  of  flowering,  fometimes  it  is  in  Spring,  at  other 
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"imes'in  Summer,  and  frequently  in  Autumn.  The 
.eaves  of  this  Sort  fall  off,  lo  that  the  Stalks  are  fre- 
uently  deftitute  of  them  for  three  or  four  Months  in 
ummer,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  dead,  but  in  Au- 
umn  they  put  out  frefh  Leaves  again. 

The  thirty-fecond  Sort  hath  many  weak  fhrubby 
talks,  which  require  Support  to  prevent  their  falling 
n  the  Ground  ;  thefe  extend  to  the  Length  of  two  or 
hree  Feet,  and  are  garnifhed  with  flefhy  Leaves,  divi- 
ed  into  five  obtufe  Lobes,  which  are  entire  ;  thefe 
lSve  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  faftened  to  the 
diddle  of  the  Leaf,  like  the  Flandle  of  a  Target.  The 
.eaves  ^re  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  a  circli¬ 
n'  purple  Mark  in  their  Middle  ;  they  have  an  acid 
'lavour,  and  are  placed  alternate  on  their  Branches. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks, 
diich  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  each 
'oot  Stalk  fuftaining  four  or  five  purple  Flowers,  com- 
ofed  of  five  unequal  Petals.  This  Sort  continues  a 
ucceflion  of  Flowers  mold  of  the  Summer  Months, 
nd  frequently  ripens  Seeds  here. 

The  thirty-third  Sort  fends  out  feveral  herbaceous 
italks,  about  a  Foot  and  a  Plalf  in  Length,  which 
rail  upon  the  Ground  if  they  are  not  fupported  ;  thefe 
, re  garnifhed  with  roundilh  Hand-(haped  Leaves,  which 
re  cut  into  many  Parts,  and  are  very  hairy.  The  Flow- 
rs  are  of  a  pale  blufh  Colour,  and  Hand  feveral  toge- 
her  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks  •,  there  is  a  Succeflion 
f  thefe  during  all  the  Summer  Months,  and  the  Seeds 
ipen  accordingly  about  a  Month  after  the  Flowers  are 
alien  ;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  Sort  which  has  a  dark 
nrcle  in  the  Middle  of  the  Leaves,  which  is  mentioned 
S  a  diftinft  Species,  but  I  find  it  is  apt  to  vary  from 
eeds.  • 

The  thirty-fourth  Sort  hath  a  very  fhort  flefhy  Stalk, 
?hich  divides  near  the  Ground  into  feveral  Pleads,  each 
laving  many  Leaves,  which  arife  on  feparate  Foot  Stalks 
rom  the  Heads ;  thefe  are  Heart-fhaped,  foft,  and 
iowny,  and  have  a  ftrong  Scent  like  Anifeed  ;  from 
hefe  Heads  come  out  feveral  (lender  Stalks,  near  a 
root  in  Length,  which  lie  proftrate  on  the  Ground,  and 
re  garnifhed  with  rounder  Leaves  than  thofe  near  the 
foot,  but  are  of  the  fame  Texture,  and  have  the  like 
)dour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of 
hefe  Stalks,  three,  four,  or  five  (landing  together  upon 
ender  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  very  fmall  and  white,  fo 
nake  little  Appearance,  but  the  Plant  is  preferved  in 
hardens  for  the  Scent  of  its  Leaves. 

The  thirty-fifth  Sort  hath  a  thick,  roundifh,  tuberous 
foot,  from  which  arife  feveral  hairy  Leaves,  which 
re  finely  divided,  almoft  like  thofe  ot  the  Garden  Car- 
ot ;  thefe  fpread  near  the  Ground,  and  between  thefe 
ome  out  the  Stalks,  which  rife  about  a  Foot  high, 
vhich  are  garnifhed  with  two  or  three  Leaves  of  the 
ame  Sort  with  thofe  below,  but  are  fmaller,  and  fit 
:lofer  to  the  Stalks  ;  from  thefe  arife  two  or  three 
taked  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  a  Trufs 
)f  yellowifh  Flowers,  marked  with  dark  purple  Spots, 
vhich  fmell  very  fweet  after  the  Sun  hath  left  them  ; 
hefe  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 
Autumn.  This  is  the  Sort  which  has  been  long  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Gardens,  and  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Ge- 
■anhim  nodu  dens ,  or  Night-fcented  Crane’s-bill. 

The  thirty-fixth  Sort  hath  a  knobed  tuberous  Root 
ike  the  laft,  from  which  come  out  feveral  pretty  large 
Leaves,  compofed  oi  many  Lobes,  fet  along  the  Mid- 
'ib  in  the  Form  of  a  winged  Leaf ;  thefe  are  narrow  at 
heir  Bafe,  but  are  very  much  enlarged  at  their  Ends, 
which  are  rounded,  and  are  cut  all  along  their  Side  and 
Fop,  into  many  acute  Points  ;  the  Stalks  which  fuftain 
he  Flowers,  arife  immediately  from  the  Root,  and 
ometimes  have  one  or  two  fmall  Leaves  toward  the 
bottom,  where  they  often  divide  into  two  naked  Foot 
Stalks,  each  being  terminated  by  a  Trufs  of  pale  redifh 
Flowers,  v/hich  fmell  fweet  at  Night. 

^  he  thirty-feventh  Sort  hath  oblong  tuberous  Roots, 
(rom  which  come  out  feveral  decompound  winged 
Leaves,  ending  in  many  acute  Points,  the  Segments 
of  thefe  Leaves  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  thirty-fifth 
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Sort,  and  the  Leaves  are  very  hairy.  The  Stalks  rile 
a  hoot  and  a  Half  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  a 
(ingle  Leaf  at  the  two  lower  Joints  ;  thefe  are  fingly 
winged,  and  the  Lobes  are  narrow,  (landing  at  a  wider 
Ddlance,  and  the  Segments  are  more  acute  than  thofe 
of  the  lower  Leaves ;  at  the  two  lower  Knots,  or  Joints, 
ariie  two  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  each  being  terminated 
by  a  Trufs  of  yellowi(h  b  lowers,  which  have  long  Tubes, 
and  fmell  fweet  in  the  Evening  when  the  Sun  has  left 
them.  This  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope . 

The  thirty- eighth  Sort  hath  a  tuberous  Root  like  the 
former,  from  which  fpring  out  many  hairy  Leaves,  which 
are  finely  divided  like  thofe  of  the  Pulfatilla ,  which  have 
a  hoary  Appearance,  and  rife  immediately  from  the 
Root,  lpreading  on  every  Side  near  the  Ground.  The 
Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  is  naked,  and  rifes  from  the 
Root  this  grows  about  nine  Inches  high,  and  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  loofe  Trufs  of  Flowers,  which  are  of  a 
very  dark  purple  Colour,  and  fmell  fweet  in  the  Evening. 

1  lie  thirty-nrnth  Sort  hath  flefhy  tuberous  Roots  like 
thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  from  which  come  out  three 
or  (our  broad  Leaves,  divided  on  their  Borders  into  fe- 
verai  Lobes,  in  Form  of  a  Vine  Leaf ;  thefe  fpread  flat 
on  the  Ground  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  crenated  on  their 
Edges,  (landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers  arife  immediately  from  the  Root, 
and  grow  about  a  Foot  high  ;  they  are  naked,  and  are 
terminated  by  a  Trufs  of  dark  purple  Flowers  with 
long  Tubes,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalks,  which  have 
a  very  agreeable  Odour  in  the  Evening. 

Thefe  five  Sorts  of  tuberous  rooted  Crane’s-bill,  are, 
by  Linnaeus,  fuppofed  to  be  but  one  Species,  but  I  have 
propagated  four  of  them  from  Seeds  feveral  Times,  and 
have  never  found  either  of  them  vary  from  their  Parent 
Plants,  fo  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  being  diftindl  Spe¬ 
cies,  for  their  Difference  of  Leaves  is  as  great  as  in 
any  of  the  other  Species. 

The  fortieth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  •,  this  rifes  with  her¬ 
baceous  branching  Stalks,  near  a  Foot  high,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  doubly  winged  Leaves  at  each  Joint; 
the  lower  Leaves  (land  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  but 
thofe  on  the  upper  Part  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  (land  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  proceed 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  ©n  the  oppofite  Side  to  the 
Leaves ;  they  grow  three  or  four  together  upon  (hort 
feparate  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a 
papilionaceous  Flower ;  the  two  upper  Petals,  which  are 
large,  form  a  Kind  of  Standard*  the  other  three  Petals 
are  narrow,  and  reflexed  downward  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
Flefh  Colour,  appearing  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
September ,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

The  forty-firft  Sort  hath  a  pretty  thick  tuberous 
Root,  from  which  is  fent  out  feveral  irregular  Stalks, 
which  divide  into  Branches,  and  grow  diffufed  ;  thefe 
have  fwelling  Joints,  and  are  fomewhat  ligneous  •,  they 
are  garnifhed  with  one  double  winged  Leaf  at  each  of 
the  Joints,  and  oppofite  to  the  Leaves  come  out  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  •,  thofe  which  are  fituated  on 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  are  very  long  and  naked, 
but  thofe  which  terminate  the  Branches  are  (horter,  and 
.have  one  or  two  fmall  Leaves  fet  at  their  Bafe  ;  thefe 
Foot  Stalks  are  terminated  by  a  fmall  Trufs  of  Flowers, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  larger,  and  of 
a  paler  Colour  ;  thefe  continue  in  Succeflion  mod  Part 
of  the  Summer  ;  this  and  the  former  Sort  are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fame  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  but  the  former  is  an 
annual  Plant  in  every  Country,  perifhing  foon  after 
the  Seeds  are  perfected,  and  this  latter  is  an  abiding 
Plant  with  ligneous  Stalks. 

I  he  iorty-fecond  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  this  fends  out  a 
great  Number  of  very  (lender  trailing  Stalks,  which  are 
proftrate  on  the  Ground,  and  extend  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
in  Length  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  fmall,  roundifh, 
Hand-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  crenated  on  their 
Edges.  I  he  Flowers  fit  upon  fhort  (lender  Foot  Stalks, 
which  come  out  at  every  Joint  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks  j  they  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  redifh  Colour ; 
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fometimes  they  are  Tingle,  and  at  other  Times  there  are 
two  or  three  Flowers  upon  a  Foot  Stalk.  They  con¬ 
tinue  in  Succehion  all  the  Summer,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  about  five  Weeks  after  the  Flowers  decay. 

The  forty-third  Sort  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  fending  out 
feveral  Branches,  which  are  garnifiied  with  oblong 
Leaves,  indented ;  and  unequally  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
the  Flowers  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  their  Branches;  they  are  large,  of 
a  red  Colour,  and  the  two  upper  Petals  are  larger  than 
the  other,  this  Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

All  the  Sorts  of  African  Crane’s-bill  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seed ;  thefe  may  be  Town  upon  a  Bed  of  light 
Earth  toward  the  End  of  March ,  where  the  Plants 
will  appear  in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks  after,  and  by 
the  Begining  of  June  the  Plants  will  be  fit  to  remove, 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light  Kitchen 
Garden  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  till  the 
Plants  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  lheltered  Situation,  and  placed  among 
other  of  the  hardier  Green-houfe  Plants,  where  they 
may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  muil  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  other  hardy  Kinds  of  Green-houfe  Plants. 

But  thofewho  are  defirous  to  have  their  Plants  large, 
and  flower  foon,  fow  the  Seeds  upon  a  moderate  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  on  which  the  Plants  will  come  up 
much  fooner,  and  will  be  fit  to  remove  long  before 
thofe  which  are  Town  in  the  open  Air ;  but  when  thefe 
Plants  come  up,  there  mult  be  great  Care  taken  not  to 
draw  them  up  weak ;  and  when  thefe  are  tranlplanted, 
the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  another  moderate  hot 
Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  muff  be  gradually  inu¬ 
red  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be 
removed  the  Begining  of  June,  and  placed  in  a  fhel- 
tered  Situation  with  other  exotick  Plants.  If  thefe 
Plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  Spring,  mod  of 
the  Sorts  will  flower  the  fame  Summer,  and  the 
Plants  will  be  very  ffrong  before  the  Winter,  fo 
v/ill  make  a  better  Appearance  in  the  Green-houfe. 

The  fhrubby  African  Geraniums ,  from  the  twenty- 
firfi:  to  the  thirty -fecond  inclufive,  and  alfo  the  for¬ 
ty- firft  and  forty-third  Sorts,  are  commonly  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cutings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  Border, 
i June  or  July,  will  take  good  Root  in  five  or  fix 
Weeks,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  and  planted  into 
feparate  Pots,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  may  be  removed 
into  a  lheltered  Situation,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  feedling  Plants.  The  twenty-ninth,  thir¬ 
tieth,  thirty-firft  and  thirty-fecond  Sorts,  have  more 
fucculent  Stalks  than  either  of  the  other,  fo  the  Cut¬ 
ings  or  thefe  Soits  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  Kitchen  Garden  Eartn,  and  plunged  into  a,  very 
moderate  hot  Bed,  where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from 
the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  fhould  have  but 
little  Water,  for  thefe  are  very  apt  to  rot  with  much 
Moifture,  fothey  muft  only  be  gently  refrefhed  now  and 
then  with  Water ;  when  thefe  are  well  rooted,  they 
may  be  feparated  and  planted  into  Pots  filled  with  the 
fame  Sort  of  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  may  be  removed  into 
a  fhc.tered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Au¬ 
tumn.  Thefe  four  Sorts  fhould  be  fparingly  watered 
at  ail  i  imes,  but  efpecially  in  the  Winter,  for  they  are 
apt  to  take  a  Mouldinefs  with  Moifture,  or  in  a  damp 
Air,  they  will  thrive  much  better  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe 
than  in  a  Green-houfe,  becaufe  in  the  former  they  will 
have  more  Sun  and  Air,  than  in  the  latter,  fo  will  not 
be  lo  liao.e  to  have  a  Mouldinefs  or  Rot.  But  all  the 
other  fhrubby  Sorts  are  proper  Furniture  for  the  Greem 
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the  Spring  gradually,  and  toward  the  Middle  or  latter 
End  of  May,  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Green-houfe 
and  at  firft  placed  under  the  Shelter  of  Trees,  where 
they  may  remain  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  to  harden^ 
then  fhould  be  removed  into  a  Situation  where  thev 
maybe  defended  from  ftrong  Winds,  and  enjoy  the 
Morning  Sun  till  eleven  o’Clock,  where  they  will 
thrive  better  than  in  a  warmer  Situation. 

As  thefe  fhrubby  Sorts  grow  pretty  faff,  fo  they  foon 
fill  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  and  if  they  ftand  Iona 
unremoved  in  Summer,  they  frequently  put  out  their 
Roots  through  the  Holes  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots 
into  the  Ground,  and  then  the  Plants  will  grow  vi- 
goroufly,  but  when  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  long  in 
this  Manner,  it  will  be  difficult  to  remove  them,0  for 
if  their  Roots  are  torn  off,  all  the  younger  Branches 
will  decay,  and  many  Times  the  Plants  are  killed. 
Therefore  the  Pots  fhould  be  moved  once  in  a  Fort¬ 
night  or  three  Weeks,  and  the  Roots  which  may  be 
then  pufhing  through  the  Holes  cut  off,  to  prevent  theirj 
ftriking  into  the  Ground.  Thefe  Plants  will  alfo  re¬ 
quire  to  be  new  poted  at  leaft  twice  in  the  Summer;-] 
the  firft  Time  fhould  be  after  they  have  been  three! 
Weeks  or  a  Month  out  of  the  Green-houfe;  the  fe-J 
cond  fhould  be  towards  the  End  of  Augujl ,  or  the  Be- ; 
gining  of  September,  that  the  Plants  may  have  Time! 
to  eftablifh  their  new  Roots  before  they  are  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe. 

When  thefe  are  new  poted,  all  the  Roots  on  the 
Outfide  of  the  Balls  of  Earthy  fhould  be  carefully 
pared  off,  and  as  much  of  the  old  Earth  drawn  away 
from  the  Roots,  as  can  be  done  with  Safety  to  the 
Plants ;  then  if  they  require  it,  they  fhould  be  put  into' 
Pots  a  Size  larger  than  thofe  out  of  which  .they  were 
taken,  puting  a  Quantity  of  frefh  Earth  into  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Pot ;  then  place  the  Plants  upon  that,  being, 
careful  the  Ball  about  the  Roots  of  the  Plant,  is  not 
fo  high  as  the  Rim  of  the  Pot,  that  fome  Room  may 
be  left  to  contain  the  Water  which  may  be  given  to 
the  Plant.  Then  the  Cavity  all  round  the  Ball  fhould 
be  filled  up  with  frefh  Earth,  which  fhould  be  gently 
preffed  down,  and  the  Bottom  of  the  Pot  beaten  upon 
the  Ground,  to  fettle  down  the  Earth,  then  the  Plant 
fhould  be  well  watered,  and  the  Stem  faftened  to  a 
Rail,  to  prevent  the  Wind  from  difplacing  of  the  Root, 
before  they  are  fixed  in  the  new  Earth. 

The  Compofl  in  which  I  have  always  found  thefe: 
Plants  thrive  beft  (where  there  has  not  been  a  Conve-. 
niency  of  geting  fome  good  Kitchen  Garden  Earth)  was 
frefh  Hazel  Loam  from  a  Pafture  mixed  with  a  fourth 
or  fifth  Part  ofrotenDung;  if  the  Earth  is  inclinable  to 
bind,  then  a  Mixture  of  roten  Tan  is  preferable  to 
Dung,  but  if  it  is  light  and  warm,  then  a  Mixture  ot 
Neat’s  Dung  is  befl ;  this  Compofl:  fhould  be  mixed 
three  or  four  Months  before  it  is  ufed,  and  fhould  be 
turned  over  three  or  four  Times,  that  the  Parts  may 
be  well  mixed  and  incorporated,  but  where  a  Quantity 
of  good  Kitchen  Garden  Earth  can  be  had,  which  has 
been  well  worked  and  is  clean  from  the  Roots  of  bad 
Weeds,  there  will  need  no  Compofition,  for  in  that 
they  will  thrive  full  as  well  as  in  any  Mixture : 
which  can  be  made  for  them,  efpecially  if  the  Earth 
has  lain  in  a  Heap  for  fome  Time,  and  has  been  two  or 
three  Times  turned  over  to  break  the  Clods,  and  make  ] 
it  fine ;  thefe  Plants  fhould  not  be  planted  in  very  rich 
Earth,  for  that  will  caufe  them  to  grow  very  luxuriant, 
but  they  will  not  flower  fo  well  as  in  a  poorer  Soil. 

The  thirty-third  Sort  hath  herbaceous  Stalks,  fo  ist 
beft  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  the  Plants  produce  in  : 
great  Plenty,  but  the  Cutings  of  this  will  take  Root  as 
freely  as  either  of  the  other,  but  the  feedling  Plants 
are  preferable  to  thofe  propagated  by  Cutings,  and ■ 
where  the  Seeds  of  this  and  many  other  of  the  African  j 
Sorts  are  permited  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  Supply  of  I 
young  Plants  come  up  the  Spring  following,  provided ./ 
the  Seeds  are  not  buried  too  deep  in  the  Ground. 

The  thirty-fourth  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
or  from  Heads  fliped  off  from  the  fhort  flefhy  Stalk ;  jj 
thefe  Heads  fhould  have  their  lower  Leaves  ftripped  off,  f 
that  the  Stalk  which  is  to  be  planted  may  be  clear  of  i 
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Leaves  ;  then  they  may  be  planted  Tingle  into  a  Trfiall 
Pot  or  if  the  Heads  are  fmall,  there  may  be  two  or 
three  put  into  one  fmall  Pot,  then  they  may  be  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  forward  their 
putino-  out  Roots,  aiid  if  they  are  fhaded  from  the  Sun 
and  gently  refrefhed  with  Water,  they  will  take  Root 
in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks,  when  they  muft  be  harden¬ 
ed  gradually,  and  removed  into  the  open  Air,  where 
they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  Shelter  for  the  Winter  Seafon. 

The  thirty-fifth,  thirty-fixth,  thirty-feventh,  thirty- 
eighth  and  thirty-ninth  Sorts  are  generally  propagated 
by  parting  of  their  Roots,  the  beft  Time  for  doing 
this  is  in  Auguft,  that  the  young  Roots  may  be  efta- 
blifhed  before  the  Cold  comes  on.  Every  Tuber  of 
thefe  Roots  will  grow,  provided  they  have  a  Bud  or 
Eye  to  them  ;  thele  may  be  planted  in  the  fame  Sort  of 
Earth  as  was  before  direfted,  and  if  the  Pots  are 
plunged  into  an  old  Tan  Bed,  under  a  good  Frame  in 
Winter,  the  Plants  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  Green- 
houfe;  the  Glaffes  of  the  Frame  may  be  drawn  off 
every  Day  in  mild  Weather,  whereby  the  Plants  will 
enjoy  the  free  Air,  and  if  in  hard  F'roft,  the  Glaffes  are 
well  covered  to  prevent  the  Cold  penetrating  to  the 
Plants,  it  is  all  the  Shelter  they  wdl  require  ;  but  in 
this  Situation,  they  ftiould  have  but  little  Wet  in  Win¬ 
ter,  therefore  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  kept  over  them  in 
heavy  Rains  to  keep  them  dry  ;  but  in  mild  Weather 
the  Glaffes  may  be  raifed  on  the  upper  Side  to  admit 
frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  which  will  give  them  greater 
Slope  to  carry  off  the  Wet.  With  this  Management 
die  Roots  will  thrive  and  flower  very  ftrong  every  Year. 
Thefe  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds. 

The  fortieth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  and  is  only 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  upon  a 
gentle  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  to  bring  the  Plants  for¬ 
ward,  otherwife  if  the  Seafon  fhould  not  prove  very 
warm,  the  Plants  will  not  perfect  their  Seeds  in  this 
Country.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  and  grown 
ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  then  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened 
to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  in  June ,  and  when  the  Plants  have  filled  the 
fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out, 
and  the  Ball  of  Earth  preferved  to  their  Roots,  and  put 
into  Pots  a  Size  larger,  in  which  they  will  flower  and 
ripen  Seeds,  and  foon  after  the  Plants  will  decay. 

The  forty-fecond  Sort  is  alfo  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  may  be  either  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in 
the  Spring,  or  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  the  open 
Air,  where  the  Plants  will  come  up  very  well,  though 
they  will  not  be  fo  forward  as  thofe  on  the  hot  Bed. 
Thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  open  Air  will  require  no 
other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
thin  the  Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe.  Thefe  Plants 
will  flower  in  July  and  Auguft ,  and  if  the  Autumn 
proves  favourable  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  September ,  but 
if  thefe  ftiould  fail,  thofe  which  were  raifed  on  the  hot 
Bed  will  come  earlier  to  flower,  fo  there  will  be  no  Dan¬ 
ger  of  their  perfecting  Seeds,  and  thefe  Plants,  if  they 
are  in  Pots,  may  be  preferved  through  the  Winter,  if 
they  are  plunged  into  an  old  Tan  Bed  under  a  Frame, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  tuberous  rooted 
Sorts  before  mentioned. 

The  fhrubby  Sorts  muft  be  looked  over  frequently 
during  the  Winter,  while  they  are  in  the  Green-houfe, 
to  pick  off  all  decayed  Leaves  from  them,  which,  if 
left  on,  will  not  only  render  the  Plants  unflghtly,  but 
by  their  falling  off,  they  will  occafion  Litter  among 
the  other  Plants,  and  if  they  are  fuffered  to  rot  in  the 
Houfe,  they  will  occafion  a  foul,  nafty,  damp  Air, 
which  will  be  very  prejudicial  to  all  the  Plants,  there¬ 
fore  to  avoid  this,  they  ftiould  be  conftantly  picked  off 
every  Week ;  and  during  the  Summer  Seafon  they  will 
require  to  be  picked  every  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  to 
keep  them  clean  from  dead  Leaves  •,  for  as  the  Branches 
advance,  and  new  Leaves  are  produced  on  their  Top, 
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GESNERA;  Plumier  Nov.  Gen.  27.  Tab  9.  Lin.  Gen . 
Plant.  66y.  This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plu¬ 
mier,  who  difcovered  it  in  America ,  in  Honour  of  Con¬ 
rad  Gefner ,  a  very  learned  Botanift,  and  Natural  Hi- 
ftorian. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  cut  into  five 
acute  Parts  at  the  Top,  and  is  permanent,  in  which  is  fitu- 
ated  the  Germen  ;  the  Flower  hath  one  Petal  which  is  tu- 
bulous  and  firft  bent  inward ,  and  afterward  out  again  like 
a  Bugle  Horn ;  the  Brim  is  divided  into  five  obtuje  Segments 
which  are  equal ;  it  hath  four  Stamina ,  which  are  fhorter 
than  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits ,  the  Germen 
which  fits  under  the  Petal  fupports  a  fingle  crooked  Style , 
crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  roundifh  Cap  fide,  with  two  Cells ,  filled  with  JmdU 
Seeds ,  which  are  fixed  on  each  Side  the  Partition. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  SeCtion 
of  Linnaeus’ s  fourteenth  Oafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofie  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter 
Stamina ,  and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  a  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gesnera  foliis  lanceolatis  crenaiis  hirfutis.  pedrncu- 
Us  lateralibus  longifiimis  paniculatis.  Gefner  a  with  hairy 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  crenated,  and  very 
long  Foot  Stalks  fupporting  a  Panicle  of  Flowers  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Gef¬ 
ner  a  amplo  digitalis  folio,  tomentofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  27. 
Gefnera  with  a  large  woolly  Fox-glove  Leaf. 

2.  Gesnera  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  feffilibus,  pe- 
dunculis  ramofts  multifloris,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  612.  Gef¬ 
nera  with  Spear-fhaprd  fawed  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  and  branching  Foot  Stalkshaving  many  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Gefnera  humilis  fiore  flavefcente.  Plum.  Nov . 
Gen.  27.  Low  Gefnera  with  a  yellowifti  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies  \  the 
Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me  from  Jamaica,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven  Feet,  which  divides 
into  two  or  three  irregular  Branches,  covered  with  a 
ruffet  Wool,  and  garnifhed  with  hairy  Leaves  which 
are  feven  or  eight  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half 
broad  in  the  Middle,  having  a  ruffet  woolly  Mid-rib, 
and  the  Edges  are  crenated  ;  thefe  are  placed  on  every 
Side  the  Branches  without  Order,  and  have  fhort  Foot 
Stalks ;  towards  the  End  of  the  Branches  come  out  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  at  every  Joint,  arifing  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  thefe  are  naked  and  niue  In¬ 
ches  in  Length,  branching  at  the  Top  into  many  fmaller 
Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  a  fingle  Flower  having  a 
fhort  crooked  Tube,  indented  at  the  Top  in  five  ob- 
tufe  Parts,  and  of  an  obfolete  purple  Colour.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules  fiting  clofe  in  the 
Empalement,  the  Divifions  of  which  arife  above  the 
Capfule,  which  Dr.  Linnaeus,  from  Plumier ’s  Figure, 
has  taken  for  the  Empalement  fiting  upon  the  Capfule, 
whereas  the  Capfule  is  diftindfc  from  the  Empalement 
and  is  inclofed  by  it.  The  Capfule  is  divided  into  two 
Cells  which  are  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers 
here  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  hath  not  ripened  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Plant  of  humbler  Growth,  this 
feldom  rifes  more  than  three  Feet  high;  the  Leaves  are 
much  fmaller,  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Stalk,  the  Flowers  ftand  upon  branching  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fuftaining  many  yellowifti  Flowers,  which 
are  deeper  cut  at  their  Brims  than  thofe  of  the  firft 
Sort.  This  was  found  growing  naturally  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun  at  Carthagena  in  New  Spain. 

There  is  a  third  Species  of  this  Genus  mentioned 
by  Plumier  which  grows  to  a  Tree,'  and  hath  fpoted 
and  fringed  Flowers,  but  this  I  have  not  feen  in  any 
of  the  Englifh  Gardens.  Thefe  Plants  are  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the  Countries 
where  they  grow  naturally ;  thefe  fhould  be  brought 
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over  in  their  Capfules,  which  is  the  beft  V.  ay  to 
preferve  the  Seeds  good,  for  as  they  are  very  fmall 
and  light,  fo  when  they  are  feparated  from  the  Par¬ 
tition  to  which  they  adhere,  they  ioon  lofe  their 
vegetative  Quality,  for  I  have  received  the  Seeds  fe- 
veral  Times  from  America ,  which  were  taken  out  or 
the  Vefiels,  but  not  one  of  them  grew,  till  I  pro¬ 
cured  fome  to  be  fent  in  their  Vefiels  which  iuc- 
ceeded  very  well. 

The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  T  anners  Bark, 
as  foon  as  they  arrive,  for  they  fometimes  lie  long  in 
the  Ground  •,  thofe  which  I  have  fown  in  Autumn, 
came  up  the  following  Spring ;  therefore  when  they 
happen  to  arrive  here  at  that  Seafon,  the  Pots  in  which 
the  Seeds  are  fown,  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  1  an  Bed 
in  the  Stove,  and  during  the  Winter  the  Earth  fhould 
be  now  and  then  gently  watered,  to  prevent  its  drying 
too  much,  but  it  muft  not  be  too  moifi.  In  the  Spring 
the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  Stove,  and 
plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the 
Plants  foon  after.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  good  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  Plants  from 
the  fame  Countries. 

In  Autumn  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the  Tan 
Bed  in  the  Stove,  where,  during  the  Winter,  they 
fhould  have  but  little  Water  given  to  them,  for  if 
they  receive  much  Wet,  it  will  deftroy  them.  In  this 
Stove  the  Plants  muft  conftantly  remain,  for  they  will 
not  thrive  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Tan.  In  the 
Summer  they  fhould  have  free  Air  admited  to  them  at 
all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and  they  muft 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  during  that  Seafon, 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  too  great  Plenty. 
As  the  Plants  advance  in  Growth  they  will  require 
larger  Pots,  but  there  muft  be  Care  taken  not  to  over 
pot  them,  for  they  will  not  thrive  in  large  Pots.  With 
this  Management  the  Plants  will  flower  the  fecond 
Year,  and  may  be  continued  three  dr  four  Years,  but 
they  are  not  of  long  Duration  in  their  native  Country. 

GEGM .Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  561.  Caryophyllata.  Pourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  294.  Pab.  151.  Avens ,  or  Herb  Bennet;  in 
French ,  Benoite. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Flower  hath  a  one-leaved  Empalement ,  which  is 
cut  at  the  Pop  into  ten  Segments ,  which  are  alternately 
fmaller  than  the  other.  Phe  Flower  has  five  roundijh 
Petals ,  which  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe ,  where  they  are  in- 
fierted  in  the  Empalement  \  it  hath  a  great  Number  of  Awl- 
Jhaped  Stamina ,  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement , 
into  which  they  are  inferred,  and  are  terminated  by  broad 
cbtufe  Summits.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituatcd  a 
great  Number  of  Germen  collected  into  a  Head ;  thefe  have 
Styles  inferted  in  their  Sides ,  which  are  long ,  hairy ,  and 
crowned  by  fingle  Stigmas.  Phe  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
come  fo  many  flat  rough  Seeds ,  which  are  hairy ,  and  have 
the  Style  which  is  bent  like  a  Knee  adhering  to  them ; 
thefe  fit  in  the  common  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Section 
of  Linn<eus\  twelfth  Clafs,  in  which  he  places  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  more  than  twenty  Stamina 
and  have  many  Styles.  Pournefort  places  it  in  the  fe- 
venth  Section  of  his  fixteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Point al  becomes  a 
Fruit  with  many  Seeds  collected  into  a  Head. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Geum  fioribus  ereCiis ,  fruit u  globcfo ,  arifiis  unci- 
natis  nudis ,  foliis  lyratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  195.  Geum  with 
ereht  Flowers,  a  globular  Fruit,  naked  hooked  Beards, 
and  Flarp-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Caryophyllata 

vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  321.  Common  Avens  or  Herb  Ben- 
net. 

2.  Geum  fioribus  nut  antibus,  fruCtu  oblongo,  arifiis 
p  umojis.  Hort.  Cliff.  195.  Geum  with  noding  Flowers, 
and  an  oblong  Fruit  with  feathery  Beards.  This  is  the 
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Caryophyllata  aquatica ,  nut  ante  fiore.  C.  B.  P.  321.  A- 
quatick  Herb  Bennet  with  a  noding' Flower. 

3.  Geum  fioribus  nut  antibus,  fruCtu  globofo ,  arifiis 
nudis,  fins  lyi  atis,  fohohs  r  otundioribus .  Geum  with 
noding  Flowers,  a  globular  Fruit  with  naked  Beards 
and  Harp-fhaped  Leaves  with  rounder  Lobes.  This 
is  the  Caryophyllata  Pyrenaica,  amplijfmo  IN  rotundiori 
folio ,  nut  ante  fiore.  Pourn.  Inft.  295.  Pyrenean  Avens 
with  a  very  largeand  rounder  Leaf,  and  anodingFlower. 

4.  Geum  fiore  ere  do  folitario,  fruCtu  oblongo,  arifiis 
plumofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  501.  Geum  with  a  fingle  up¬ 
right  Flower,  and  an  oblong  Fruit  with  feathery  Beards. 
This  is  the  Caryophyllata  montana  fiore  luteo  magno.  /.  B. 

2.  p.  398.  Mountain  Avens  with  a  large  yellow 
Flower. 

5.  Geum  fiore  folitario  ereClo,  fruCtu  globofo,  arifiis 
tenuioribus  nudis.  Geum  with  a  fingle  erect  Flower 
and  a  globular  Fruit  with  narrower  naked  Beards. 
This  is  the  Caryophyllata  alpina  minor.  C.  B.  P.  322.  ; 
fmaller  Alpine  Avens. 

6.  Geum  fioribus  ereCtis,  fruCtu  globofo,  arifiis  un-  ■ 
cinatis  nudis,  foliis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  195.  Geum  \ 
with  upright  Flowers,  a  globular  Fruit  with  naked 
Beards  and  trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Caryophyllata  ' 
Virginiana,  albo  fiore  minor e,  radice  inodor d.  H.  L.  in. 
Virginia  Avens  with  a  fmaller  white  Flower,  and  a  feent- 
lefs  Root. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  plentifully  by  the  Side  of  Hedges, 
and  in  Woods  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  rarely 
admited  into  Gardens.  This  Hands  in  the  Lift  of  Me¬ 
dicinal  Plants,  the  Root  is  the  only  Part  ufed;  this  is 
efteemed  Cephalick  and  Alexipharmickandis  manifeflly 
of  a  binding  Nature,  fo  is  ufeful  in  all  Fluxes,  fc?f.  ! 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows 
in  the  northern  Parts  of  England.  This  is  of  humbler 
growth  than  the  firft,  the  lower  Leaves  have  two  Pair  , 
of  fmall  Lobes  at  Bottom,  and  three  large  ones  at  the  : 
1  op,  that  which  terminates  being  the  largeft.  The 
Leaves  upon  the  Stalks,  are  compofed  of  three  acute 
Lobes  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk ;  the  Flowers  are  of 
a  purplifh  Colour,  and  nod  on  one  Side,  they  appear 
in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  third  Sort  grows  upon  the  Alps,  and  alfo  on 
the  Mountains  in  the  North,  this  hath  fome  Refem- 
blance  to  the  fecond  Sort,  but  the  Leaves  are  much 
larger  and  rounder,  and  are  indented  on  their  Edges; 
the  Flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  Gold  Colour.  This 
flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  fecond. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  this 
hath  Leaves  much  larger  than  either  of  the  other  Spe¬ 
cies  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  compofed  of  three  or  four 
Pair  of  fmall  irregular  Pinnae  fet  along  the  Mid-rib, 
which  is  terminated  by  one  very  broad  roundifh  Lobe, 
which  is  crenated  on  the  Edge.  The  Flowers  are 
large,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  Handing  fingle  on 
the  1  op  of  the  Stalk,  which  feldom  riles  more  than 
five  or  fix  Inches  high.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  it  is  a 
very  low  Plant,  the  Flower  Stalks  are  about  three  In¬ 
ches  long,  and  bend  on  one  Side ;  they  are  each  ter-  ; 
minated  by  one  bright  yellow  Flower,  about  the  Size 
of  thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  This  flowers  about  the 
fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
the  Stalks  of  this  Sort  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and 
branch  out  at  the  Top  into  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  each  | 
being  terminated  by  a  fmall  white  Flower,  the  ‘Leaves 
of  this  Sort  are  trifoliate,  and  the  Root  has  no  Scent.  . 
Thefe  are  all  very  hardy  Plants  which  require  a  fhady  j 
Situation,  but  will  thrive  in  any  Soil,  they  may  be 
eafily  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fhould  be  fown  in  ; 
Autumn,  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  | 
they  do  not  grow  the  fame  Year.  ■ 

GILLIFLOWER,  or  JULY-FLOWER.  See 

Dianthus. 

GILLIFLOWER,  or  STOCK-GILLIFLOWER. 

See  Cheiranthus. 
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GILLlFLOWER,  the  Queen’s  or  Dame’s  Violet. 
See  Hefperis. 

GINGER.  See  Amomum. 

GINGIDIUM.  See  Artedia. 

GLADE  is  an  open  and  light  PafTage  made  through 
a  Wood,  by  loping  off  the  Branches  of  Trees  along 
that  Way. 

GLADIOLUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  55.  To urn.  Injl. 
R.  H.  365.  Pah.  190.  [takes  its  Name  of  Gladius ,  Lat. 
a  Sword  ;  q.  d.  little  Sword;  becaufe  the  Leaves  of  this 
Plant  refemble  a  Sword.]  Cornflag;  in  French,  Glaicul. 

The  Char  a  diets  are, 

'The  Flowers  are  included  in  Sheaths ,  which  ft  and  at  a  Di¬ 
ftance  from  each  other ;  the  Petal  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into 
fix  Parts ,  three  of  the  upper  are  near  together ,  the  three 
under  fpread  open ,  but  they  all  form  a  [hort  incurved  'Tube 
with  their  Bafe ;  they  have  three  Awl-fhaped  Stamina , 
which  are  infer  ted  into  every  other  Petal ,  and  all  of  them 
afcend  to  the  upper  Petals ,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits .  The  Germen  is  Jituated  below  the  Flower ,  fup- 
porting  a  fmgle  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamin y,  crowned 
by  a  concave  trifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  fwelling  three  cornered  Capfule ,  with  three 
Cells ,  opening  with  three  Valves ,  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seblion 
of  Linnaeus’s  third  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  three  Stamina ,  and  one  Style. 
Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedlion  of  his  ninth 
Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Lily  Flower 
cut  into  fix  Parts ,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  a  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gladiolus  foliis  enfif omnibus,  floribus  dift antibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  36.  Cornflag  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  ftanding  at  a  Diftance.  This  is  the  Gla¬ 
diolus  floribus  uno  verfu  difpofilis.  C.  B.  P.  41.  Corn- 
flag  with  Flowers  difpofed  on  one  Side  the  Stalk. 

2.  Gladiolus  foliis  enfiformibus ,  floribus  ancipitibus. 
Cornflag  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  ftand¬ 
ing  on  both  Sides  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Gladiolus  u- 
trinque  floribus.  C.  B.  P.  41.  Cornflag  with  Flowers 
on  each  Side  the  Stalk. 

3.  Gladiolus  foliis  enfiformibus ,  fpathis  longioribus. 
Cornflag  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves  and  longer  Sheaths 
to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Gladiolus  major  Byzantinus. 
C.  B.  P.  41.  Greater  Cornflag  of  Byzantium ,  and  the 
Gladiolus  foliis  enfiformibus  floribus  majoribus  diftantibus. 
Fig.  Plant.  Plat.  142. 

4.  Gladiolus  foliis  enfiformibus,  floribus  maximis  in- 
carnatis.  Cornflag  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
very  large  incarnate  Flowers.  This  is  the  Gladiolus 
maximus  Indicus.  C.  B.  P.  41.  Greateft  Indian  Corn- 

flag- 

5.  Gladiolus  foliis  linearibus,  floribus  diftantibus, 
corollarum  tubo  limbis  longiore.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  37. 
Cornflag  with  very  narrow  Leaves,  Flowers  ftanding 
at  a  Diftance  from  each  other,  and  the  Tube,  longer 
than  the  Margins  of  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Gladiolus 
Africanus,  folio  gramineo ,  floribus  earners,  maculam  rhom- 
boideam  inferiptis ,  uno  verfu  pofilis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2. 
127.  African  Cornflag,  with  a  graffy  Leaf,  and  Flefh 
coloured  Flowers,  marked  with  a  purple  rhomboid 
Spot,  ranged  all  on  one  Side  the  Stalk. 

6.  Gladiolus  foliis  linearibus  fulcatis ,  caule  bifiord , 
tubo  longifflmo,  fegmentis  a  qu  ah  bus.  Cornflag,  with 
very  narrow  channeled  Leaves,  and  a  Stalk  bearing  two 
Flowers  with  a  very  long  Tube,  and  equal  Segments. 
This  is  the  Lilio-Gladiolus  bifolius  IF  biflorus ,  foliis  qua- 
drangulis.  Trew.  Tab.  39.  Lily  Cornflag  with  two 
Leaves  and  Flowers,  and  four  cornered  Leaves. 

Ihe  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  arable  Land,  in 
moft  of  the  warm  Countries  in  Europe ,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  where  the 
Roots  have  multiplied  fo  greatly  as  to  become  a  moft 
troublefome  Weed,  and  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate; 
this  hath  a  round  comprefled  tuberous  Root  which  is 
of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  and  covered  with  a  brown  fur- 
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roWed  Skin,  like  thofe  of  the  large  yellow  vernal  Cro¬ 
cus  ;  from  the  Root  arife  two  flat  Sword-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  embrace  each  other  at  their  Bafe,  and  between 
thefe  arife  the  Flower  Stalk  which  grows  near  two  Feet 
high,  having  one  or  two  narrow  Leaves  embracing  it 
like  a  Sheath ;  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  five  or  fix 
purple  Flowers,  ftanding  above  each  other  at  fome 
Diftance,  and  ranged  on  one  Side  of  the  Stalk ;  each 
of  thefe  has  a  Spatha  (or  Sheath)  which  covers  the 
Flower  Bud  before  it  expands,  but  fplits  open  length¬ 
ways  when  the  Flowers  blow,  and  fhrivel  up  to  a  dry 
Skin,  remaining  about  the  Seed  Veffel  till  the  Seeds 
are  ripe.  The  Flower  hath  one  Petal,  which  is  cut 
almoft  to  the  Bottom  in  fix  Parts,  fo  as  to  appear  like 
a  Flower  of  fix  Petals ;  the  three  upper  Segments  ftand 
near  together,  and  rife  like  a  labiated  Flower  ;  the  under 
one  turns  downward,  and  the  two  Side  Segments  form 
the  Chaps  of  the  Flower,  and  fpread  open  at  the  Top, 
but  are  curved  downward  at  the  Bottom.  They  are 
ranged  along  one  Side  of  the  Stalk,  and  are  of  a  pur- 
plifh  red  Colour.  This  flowers  the  latter  End  of  May, 
and  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Begining  of  Au- 
guft ;  it  requires  no  Care,  for  when  it  is  once  planted  in 
a  Garden,  it  will  multiply  too  fall,  fo  as  to  become  a 
troublefome  Weed. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  and 
another  with  Flefh  coloured  Flowers,  which  have  acci¬ 
dentally  rifen  from  Seeds,  fo  are  not  different  Species. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having 
the  Flowers  ranged  on  both  Sides  the  Stalk,  but  in  o- 
ther  Refpedts,  it  is  very  like  to  that  and  of  this  ;  there 
is  a  Variety  with  white  Flowers,  but  thefe  are  not  fo 
common  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  hath  larger  Roots  than  either  of  the 
former,  but  are  of  the  fame  Form  ;  the  Leaves  are 
alfo  much  broader  and  longer,  the  Veins  or  Channels 
of  the  Leaves  are  deeper;  the  Flower  Stalks  rife 
higher ;  the  Flowers  are  much  larger  and  of  a  deeper 
red  Colour  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  and  the 
Sheaths  are  longer.  This  Plant  makes  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance  in  flower,  fo  is  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  good 
Garden,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  the  Roots  do  not  in- 
creafe  fo  faff  as  to  become  troublefome  in  the  Borders. 
This  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  are  fent  off  from 
the  Roots,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Tulips.  The  Roots 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  Ground  the  End  of  July, 
when  their  Stalks  decay,  and  may  be  kept  out  of 
Ground  till  the  latter  End  of  September ,  or  the  Begin¬ 
ing  of  Odlober,  at  which  Time  they  fliould  be  planted 
in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  will 
thrive  in  any  Situation,  and  being  intermixed  with 
other  Flowers  of  the  fame  Growth,  they  will  add  to 
the  Variety. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  I  have  feveral  Times  received  the 
Seeds.  This  has  been  many  Years  cultivated  in  the 
Englifh  Gardens,  but  very  rarely  flowers  here ;  for 
in  near  thirty  Years,  that  I  have  cultivated  this 
Sort,  I  have  never  feen  it  but  once  in  flower,  though 
I  have  kept  it  in  all  Situations  and  planted  it  in  va¬ 
rious  Soils.  The  Roots  increafe  very  faft,  but  will 
not  live  in  the  open  Air  through  the  Winter  in  this 
Country.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  broader  and 
flater  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are 
covered  with  a  neted  Skin;  the  Leaves  come  out  in 
the  fame  Manner  embracing  eaph  other  like  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts;  they  are  longer,  fmoother,  and  of  a 
brighter  green,  than  any  of  the  others ;  thefe  begin 
to  appear  in  September ,  and  continue  growing  in 
Size  till  after  Chriftmas ;  they  begin  to  decay  in 
March ,  and  the  latter  End  of  May  are  quite  withered, 
when  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  kept  out  of 
the  Ground  till  Auguft ;  the  Time  of  it’s  flowering  is 
in  January.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  placed  on 
each  Side  the  Stalk,  and  fit  clofe  to  it,  like  the 
Grains  of  the  Flat  Barley,  the  Sheaths  between  the 
Flowers  are  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts, 
and  form  a  Kind  of  fcaly  Covering  to  them.  The 
Flowers  are  of  a  bright  red  Colour  without,  but 
the  three  lower  Segments  are  yellowifli  within,  with  a 
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Few  fcarlet  Stripes.  The  Flowers  do  not  all  dpen  at 
the  lame  Time,  but  the  lower  ones  decay  before  thofe 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Spike  are  in  Beauty,  however 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance  at  a  Seafon  when  all  Flow¬ 
ers  are  valuable. 

This  Sort  propagates  by  Offsets  very  faff,  thefe  fhould 
be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden 
Earth,  and  in  Winter  they  muff  be  placed  in  a  Green- 
houfe  to  protect  them  from  Froft,  but  they  do  not 
require  any  artificial  Warmth,  for  I  have  with  a  flight 
Shelter  preferved  them  through  the  Winter  in  the  full 
Ground,  when  the  Froft  has  not  been  very  fevere  ;  and 
I  have  always  found  that  thofe  Plants  which  were  hardi¬ 
ly  treated,  grew  much  ftronger  than  thofe  which  were 
placed  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth  ;  fo  that  where 
there  is  a  Conveniency  of  covering  a  warm  Border  with 
Glafies  in  the  Winter  ;  if  thefe  Roots  are  planted  in  the 
full  Ground,  where  they  may  be  protected  from  the 
Froft,  there  will  be  a  greater  Probability  of  their  flower¬ 
ing,  than  in  any  other  Method  of  Culture. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  !  received  the  Seeds,  which  fucceed- 
ed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  the  Plants  annually 
produce  their  beautiful  Flowers. 

This  hath  a  round,  fmooth,  bulbous  Root,  which  is 
covered  with  a  thin  dark  coloured  Skin,  from  which 
come  out  in  Autumn  two  or  three  very  narrow  grafly 
Leaves,  folded  over  each  other  at  their  Bafe,  but  open 
fiat  above  •,  thefe  rife  near  two  Feet  high.  In  the  Spring 
of  the  Year  arifes  a  Angle  Stalk  from  between  the 
Leaves,  about 'two  Feet  long,  which  always  bend  on 
one  Side  •,  toward  the  upper  Part  of  this  come  out  two 
or  three  Flowers,  ranged  on  one  Side  of  the  Stalk, 
ftanding  upright,  each  having  a  narrow  Spatha,  or 
Hood,  and  long  flender  Tubes,  which  fwell  large  up¬ 
ward,  and  are  divided  into  fix  Parts,  which  are  nearly 
equal.  The  Colour  of  the  Flower  is  a  dufky  Fiefh- 
colour,  and  each  Segment  of  the  Petal  has  a  rhomboi- 
dal  Mark  of  a  dark  red,  or  purple  Colour  ;  afterward 
the  Tube  of  the  Flower  opens,  and  the  deep  Divifion 
of  the  Petals  is  feen,  and  the  three  Stamina,  with  their 
Summits,  appear,  attended  by  the  Style  with  its  trifid 
Stigma,  arifing  from  the  Germen.  This  Plant  flowers 
in  May  and  the  Begining  of  June ;  as  this  Plant  is  a 
Native  of  a  warm  Country,  it  requires  Protection  from 
the  Froft  in  Winter  •,  therefore  the  Bulbs  fhould  be 
planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed  in 
the  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  or,  where  there  is  not  fuch 
Conveniency,  they  may  be  put  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame 
during  that  Seafon,  where  they  may  have  Air  in  mild 
Weather,  and  be  fcreened  from  the  Froft  ;  in  fuch  Si¬ 
tuations  I  have  had  them  thrive  and  flower  very  well. 

This  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Root  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  laft,  and  alfo  by  Seeds,  which  are 
frequently  perfected  in  England ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown 
the  latter  End  of  Augujl ,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  till  the  Middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  then  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  where  they 
may  have  the  Sun  great  Part  of  the  Day,  and  in  OCtc- 
ler  they  muft  be  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  where 
they  may  be  protected  from  Froft  and  great  Rains,  but 
enjoy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather.  In  the  Spring  the 
young  Plants  will  appear,  when  they  will  require  a  lit¬ 
tle  Water  once  in  eight  or  ten  Days,  but  it  fhould  be 
given  them  fparingly,  for  too  much  Wet  will  rot  thefe 
tender  Bulbs.  In  May,  when  the  Danger  of  Froft  is 
over,  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situa¬ 
tion,  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  till  Noon  ; 
and,  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  now  and 
then  refrelhed  with  Water.  Toward  the  latter  End  of 
June,  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  will  decay,  then  the 
Roots  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  may  be  mixed  with 
Sand,  and  kept  in  a  dry  Room  till  the  End  of  Auguft, 
when  they  fhould  be  planted  again,  and  as  the  Roots 
are  fmall,  four  or  five  may  be  planted  into  each  Half¬ 
penny  Pot,  filled  with  light  Earth  ;  thefe  fhould  be 
placed  where  they  may  have  only  the  Forenoon  Sun, 
till  the  Middle  of  September,  when  they  fhould  have  a 
■warmer  Situation,  and  in  October  they  muft  be  placed  un¬ 
der  a  hot  Bed  Frame  as  before,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
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Way  during  the  Winter  Seafon  ;  and  in  the  Spring  they 
muft  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  till  their  Leaves  decay 
when  they  may  be  again  taken  out  of  the  Ground,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  before  ;  but  as  the  Roots 
will  have  grown  to  a  larger  Size,  fo  when  they  are 
planted  again,  they  fhould  each  have  a  feparate  Half¬ 
penny  Pot,  becaufe  now  they  will  be  large  enough  to 
flower,  fo  may  be  treated  as  the  old  Roots. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  have  feveral  Times  received  the 
Seeds  ;  the  Root  of  this  Sort  is  oval,  not  comprefied  as 
thofe  of  the  common  Sorts.  The  Leaves  are  very  loner 
and  narrow,  having  two  deep  Furrows  runing  the.whole 
Length,  the  Mid- rib  rifing  very  prominent,  fo  as  to  have 
the  Appearance  of  a  four-cornered  Leaf.  The  Leaves  are 
Angle,  and  are  wraped  clofe  about  the  Flower  Stalk  at  their 
Bafe  to  a  confiderable  Length ;  there  are  feldom  more 
than  two  of  thefe  Leaves  from  one  Root ;  the  Stalk  is 
flender  and  round,  and  rifes  about  two  Feet  high,  and  as 
the  Top  is  garnifhed  with  two  Flowers,  which  are  placed  j 
about  two  Inches  and  a  Half  afunder  on  the  fame  Side 
of  the  Stalk,  each  having  a  fhort  Spatha,  or  Sheath, 
embracing  the  Germen  and  the  Bale  of  the  Tube,  which 
is  long,  narrow,  and  recurved,  but  enlarges  greatly  be¬ 
fore  it  is..fiivided.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Flower  is  cut  ! 
into  fix  equal  Segments,  which  end 'in  acute  Points  of  . 
a  purplifh  Colour,  which  form  a  Stripe  through  the 
Middle  of  each  Segment.  The  Petal  is  of  a  Cream  Co¬ 
lour,  and  fades  to  a  Sulphur  Colour  before  it  decays. 
This  flowers  in  June,  and  fometimes  the  Seeds; ripen  well 
in  England.  This  may  be  propagated  by  Offsets  from 
the  Root,  or  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fifth 
Sort,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment.  i 

GLANDIFEROUS  Trees  are  fuch  Trees  as  bear 
Maft  ;  .as  Acorns,  &c. 

GLANDULOUS  Roots  are  fuch  Roots  as  grow 
Kernel-wife. 

» ’  v-Ptt 

GLANS  is  that  Sort  of  Fruit  which  is  contained 
within  a  fmooth,  but  hard  Bark,  having  but  one  Seed; 
its  hinder  Parts  covered  with  a  Kind  of  Cup,  the  fore 
Part  being  bare,  as  Acorns ;  but  it  is  properly  the  Fruit 
without  the  Cup. 

GLASTENBURY  THORN.  See  Mefpfius. 
GLAUCIUM.  See  Chelidonium. 

GLAUX,  Sea  Chickweed,  or  Milkwort,  and  black 
Saltwort,  is  a  low  trailing  perennial  Plant,  with  Leaves 
fomewhat  like  Chickweed,  but  of  a  thicker  Confiftence, 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves,  they  are  white,  and 
like  thofe  of  Chickweed.  This  is  feldom  cultivated  in 
Gardens,  fo  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  a  fur¬ 
ther  Account  of  it.  This  grows  upon  the  Sea  Shores 
in  moft  Parts  of  England.  .  .  | 

i 

GLECHOMA.  Ground  Ivy,  Gill  go  by  the  Ground, 
Ale  Hoof,  or  Turn  Hoof. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  under  Hedges,  and  upon 
the  Sides  of  Banks  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  rare¬ 
ly  cultivated  in  Gardens,  for  which  Reafon  I  fhall  pafs 
over  it,  with  barely  mentioning  it  here. 

I 

GLEDITSIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1025.  Acacia.  Raii.  . 
Meth.  1 61.  Honey  Locu ft,  or  three-thorned  Acacia. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  the  fame 
Katkin ,  and  female  Flowers  in  different  Plants.  The  male  j 
Katkins  are  long,  compact ,  and  cylindrical,  they  have  each 
a  three  leaved  fmall  Empalement ;  they  have  three  roundijh 
Petals ,  which  fpread  open  in  Form  of  a  Cup  ;  thefe  have 
a  turbinated  NeCtarium,  whofe  Mouth  afterward  grows  to 
the  Parts  of  Fructification  ;  they  have  fix  flender  Stamina , 
which  are  longer  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  oblong 
compreffed  Summits.  Hoe  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  the  ! 
fame  Katkin ,  arc  fit uated  at  the  End  ;  thefe  have  Empale- 

ments, 
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tents,  Petals,  and  Stamina  like  the  male ,  and  have  a  Ger- 
len,  Style ,  and  Seeds  like  the  female ,  which  are  fituated  on 
ijferent  T rees ,  and  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  Katkin  ;  thefe 
ave  a  five  leaved  Empalement ,  and  have  five  oblong  Petals , 
nth  two  jhort  Thread-like  Nebiariums ,  and  a  broad  Ger- 
jen  longer  than  the  Petals ,  fupporting  a  Jhort  reflexed  Style , 
r  owned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be- 
omes  a  large  flat  Pod,  with  feveral  tranfverfe  Partitions , 
aving  a  Pulp  in  each  Divijion ,  furrounding  one  hard  round- 
h  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
f  Linnaeus’s  twenty-third  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
> l ants  which  are  male  and  female  Flowers  in  different 
5 lants .  Mr.  Ray  places  it  among  the  Trees  whofe  Seeds 
re  in  Pods,  and  have  not  Butterfly  Flowers. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gleditsia  fpinis  ternatis,  foliis  pinnatis,  filiquis 
it  is  longijfimis  caule  arboreo.  Gleditfia  with  three  Thorns, 
zjnged  Leaves,  very  long  broad  Pods,  and  a  Tree-like 
italk.  This  is  the  Acacia  Americana  abru<e  folio  triacan- 
bos,  five  ad  axillas  foliar um ,  fpind  triplici  donatd.  Pluk. 
Vlant.  i.  Three  thorned  American  Acacia. 

2.  Gleditsia  fpinis  paucioribus ,  foliis  pinnatis ,  fili- 
uis  ovalibus.  Gleditfia  with  fewer  Spines,  winged  Leaves, 
nd  oval  Pods.  This  is  the  Acacia  Abnue  folio  triacan- 
hos,  capfidd  ovali  unicum  femen  claudente.  Catejb.  Car.  i . 

>.  43.  Three  thorned  Acacia  with  an  Abrus  Leaf,  and 
n  oval  Pod  containing  one  Seed. 

Thefe  Trees  grow  naturally  in  America  ;  the  firft 
Sort  is  very  common  in  moll  Parts  of  North  America , 
/here  it  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Honey  Locuft  ;  this 
las  been  many  Years  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens, 
nd  is  known  among  the  Gardeners  by  the  Title  of  three 
horned  Acacia.  This  Tree  riles  with  an  eredt  Trunk, 

0  the  Height  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet,  and  is  armed  with 
3ng  Spines,  which  have  two  or  three  fmaller  coming 
nit  from  the  Side  ;  thefe  are  frequently  produced  in 
Uufters  at  the  Knots,  and  are  fometimes  three  or  four 
nches  long.  The  Branches  of  this  Tree  are  alfo  armed 
nth  the  fame  Sort  of  Spines,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
ringed  Leaves  compofed  of  ten  Pair  of  fmall  Leaves, 
zhich  lit  clofe  to  the  Mib-rib,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green, 
"he  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  young 
iranches  in  Katkins ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  Co- 
)ur,  fo  make  no  Figure.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers 
re  fucceeded  by  Pods  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long, 
nd  two  Inches  broad,  divided  into  many  Cells  by  tranf- 
erfe  Partitions,  each  containing  one  fmooth,  hard,  ob- 
ing  Seed,  furrounded  by  a  fweet  Pulp. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  feldom  come  out  till  June, 
a  this  Country,  and  the  Flowers  appear  the  latter  End 
f  July,  but  they  do  not  flower  till  they  are  of  a  large 
iize  ;  there  was  one  Tree  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  which 
iroduced  Flowers  feveral  Years,  and  there  is  one  now 
growing  in  the  Bifliop  of  London's  Garden  at  Fulham , 
vhich  produced  Pods  in  the  Year  1728,  and  came  to 
heir  full  Size,  but  the  Seeds  did  not  ripen. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  much  the  Appearance  of  the 
irft,  but  it  hath  fewer  and  longer  Spines.  The  Leaves 
ire  fmaller,  and  the  Pods  are  oval,  containing  but  one 
)eed  ;  this  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Catefby,  in 
Carolina,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England ,  by 
he  Title  of  Water  Acacia ,  by  which  it  is  known  in 
he  Gardens. 

Thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull  be 
irocured  from  America,  where  the  Trees  grow  natural  - 
y  ;  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort  are  annually  fent  to  England 
n  Plenty,  by  the  Title  of  .Locuft,  or  Honey  Locuft, 

0  difti  iguifh  it  from  the  falfe  Acacia ,  which  is  frequently 
ailed  Locuft  Tree  in  America  ;  thefe  Seeds  may  be  fown 
ipon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  the  Spring,  burying  them 
dalf  an  Inch  deep,  and  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry, 
hey  mull  be  frequently  watered,  otherwife  the  Plants 
yill  not  come  up  the  firft  Year,  for  I  have  fome- 
imes  had  the  Seeds  remain  two  Years  in  the  Ground 
lefore  they  have  come  up  •,  therefore  thofe  who  are 
e  irons  to  fave  I  ime,  fhould  fow  the  Seeds  as  foon  as 
■hey  arrive,  and  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  moderate  hot 
V  °^^erv'ng  t0  water  them  frequently  ;  by  this 
vlethod  moft  of  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  fame  Sea-  ■ 
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fon,  but  theft  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the 
open  Air,  for  if  they  are  continued  in  the  hot  Bed,  they 
will  draw  up  weak  ;  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  thole 
Plants  in  Pots  will  require  frequent  Waterings,  but 
thofe  in  .the  full  Ground  will  not  dry  fo  faft,  therefore 
need  no  Water,  unlefs  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very 
dry.  In  Autumn,  thofe  in  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  protedl  them  from  Froft, 
for  thefe  young  Plants  generally  keep  growing  late  in 
the  Summer,  fo  the  upper  Part  of  their  Shoots  is  ten¬ 
der,  and  the  early  Frofts  of  the  Autumn  often  kill  the 
Ends  of  them,  if  they  are  not  protected,  and  this  fre¬ 
quently  occafions  great  Part  of  the  Shoots  decaying  in 
Winter,  for  which  Reafon  thofe  Plants  in  the  full 
Ground  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  in  Autumn,  on 
the  firft  Appearance  of  Froft,  for  a  fmall  Froft  in  Au¬ 
tumn  will  do  more  Mifchief  to  thefe  young  Shoots 
which  are  full  of  Sap,  than  fevere  Froft  when  the  Shoots 
are  hardened. 

The  following  Spring  the  Plants  may  be  tranfplant- 
ed  into  Nurfery  Beds,  at  a  Foot  Diftance  Row  from 
Row,  and  fix  inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  but  this 
fhould  not  be  performed  till  April,  after  the  Danger  of 
hard  Froft  as  over  ;  for  as  the  Plants  do  not  put  out 
their  Leaves,  till  very  late,  fo  there  will  be  no  Hazard 
in  removing  them  any  d  ime  before  May.  If  the  Sea¬ 
fon  fhould  prove  dry,  they  mull  be  watered,  and  if  the 
Surface  of  the  Beds  is  covered  with  Mofs,  or  Mulch, 
to  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying,  it  will  be  of  great 
Service  to  the  Plants.  In  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may 
remain  two  Years,  during  which  Time  they  mu  ft  be 
conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  an'd  in  the  Winter 
there  fhould  be  fome  roten  Tan,  or  other  Mulch,  fpread 
over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  to  keep  out  the  Froft. 
If  the  Plants  thrive  well,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
to  the  Places  v/here  they  are  to  remain;  after  two 
Years  Growth,  for  they  do  not  bear  removing  when 
large,  the  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  of  thefe  Trees, 
is  late  in  the  Spring  ;  they  thrive  beft  in  a  light  deep 
Soil,  for  in  ftrong  fhallow  Ground  they  become  mofly, 
and  never  grow  large  ;  they  fhould  alfo  have  a  fhelter- 
ed  Situation,  for  when  they  are  much  expofed  to  Winds, 
their  Branches  are  frequently  broken  in  the  Summer 
Seafon,  when  they  are  fully  clothed  with  Leaves. 

GLOBULARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  10 6.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  4 66.  Tab.  265.  Blue  Daify. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  many  Florets,  which  are 
included  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement ;  each  Floret  has 
an  Empalement  of,  one  Leaf,  which  is  tubulous,  and  cut 
into  five  Parts  at  the  Top.  The  Florets  have  one  Petals 
whofe  Bafe  is  tubulous ,  but  the  Brim  is  cut  into  four  Parts , 
the  upper  Segment ,  which  is  the  leaft ,  is  reflexed ;  they 
have  four  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petal,  terminated  by 
diftinbt  Summits  ;  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fituated  an 
oval  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  ob- 
tufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Seed , 
fiting  in  the  common  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Limans’ s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants, 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  fifth  Sedion  of  his  twelth  Clafs, 
where  he  ranges  the  Plants  with  fiofculous  Flowers,  cut 
into  many  unequal  Parts,  fiting  each  in  a  proper  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Globularia  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  radicalibus  tri- 
dentatis,  caulinis  lanceolatis.  Flor.  Suec.  1 09.  Globularia 
with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  the  lower  Leaves  divided  in¬ 
to  three  Points,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Spear-fhaped. 
This  is  the  Globularia  vulgaris.  T ourn.  467.  Common 
Globularia. 

2.  Globularia  caule  nudo ,  foliis  integerrimis  lanceo¬ 
latis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  97.  Globularia  with  a  naked  Stalk, 
and  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Globula¬ 
ria  Pyrenaica,  folio  oblongo,  caule  nudo.  Tourn.  467.  Pyre¬ 
nean  Globularia ,  with  an  oblong  Leaf,  and  naked  Stalk. 

3.  Globularia  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  tri- 
dentatis  integrifque.  Prod.  Leyd.  190.  Globularia  with  a 
ihrubby  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  three 
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Points,  and  entire.  This  is  the  Globularia  fruticofa, 
myrti  folio  tridentato.  Tourn.  467.  Shrubby  Globularia 
with  a  trifid  Myrtle  Leaf. 

4.  Globularia  foliis  radicalibus  crenato  aculeatis , 
caulinis  integerrimis  mucronatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  96.  Glo¬ 
bularia  with  lower  Leaves  crenated  and  prickly,  thofe 
on  the  Stalks  entire,  and  ending  in  a  Point.  This  is  the 
Globularia  fpinofa.  Tourn.  4 67.  Prickly  Globularia. 

5.  Globularia  caule  fubnudo ,  foliis  cuneiformibus 
tricufpidatis ,  intermedio  minimo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  96.  Glo¬ 
bularia  with  a  naked  Stalk,  and  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves, 
ending  in  three  Points,  whole  middle  Segment  is  the 
leaft.  This  is  the  Globularia  Alpina  minima ,  origani  fo¬ 
lio.  Tourn.  467.  Smalleft  Alpine  Globularia  with  a  wild 
Marjoram  Leaf. 

6.  Globularia  caule  fubnudo,  capitulis  alternis  fefli- 
libus ,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  97. 
Globularia  with  a  naked  Stalk,  alternate  Heads  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  oval  Spear- fhaped  entire  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Globularia  Orientalis ,  flsribus  per  caulem  fpar- 
fis.  Tourn.  Cor.  35.  Eaftern  Globularia  with  Flowers 
fcattered  along  the  Stalks. 

The  firlt  of  thefe  Plants  grow  plentifully  about  Mont¬ 
pelier,  as  alfo  at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountains  Jura  and 
Saleva ,  and  in  many  other  Parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  this  Plant  hath  Leaves  very  like  thofe  of  the 
Daify,  but  are  thicker  and  fmoother.  The  Flowers 
grow  on  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  about  fix  Inches  high, 
and  are  of  a  globular  Form,  being  compofed  of  feveral 
Florets,  which  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  Em- 
palement,  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in 
June  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  fit  in  the 
Empalement,  and  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the  Woods, 
near  the  Convent  of  the  Carthufians,  and  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains  ;  this  is  much  larger  than  the  former,  and 
the  Foot  Stalk  is  quite  naked.  The  Leaves  are  nar¬ 
rower,  and  much  longer. 

The  firlt  and  fecond  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  of  their  Roots,  after  the  Manner  of  Dailies. 
The  belt  Seafon  for  parting  and  tranfplanting  of  thefe 
Plants  is  in  September ,  that  they  may  take  new  Root 
before  the  frofty  Weather  comes  on.  They  Ihould  be 
planted  in  a  lhady  Situation,  and  require  a  loamy  Soil, 
in  which  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  light 
Ground,  and  an  open  Situation  ;  but  the  Plants  Ihould 
not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  other  Year,  if  they 
are  required  to  flower  ftrong. 

The  third  Sort  grows  about  Montpelier,  in  France  ; 
and  in  Valentia ,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  Spain.  This 
has  a  hard  woody  Stem,  which  rifes  to  about  two  Feet 
high,  having  many  woody  Branches,  befet  with  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Myrtle  Tree.  On  the  Top  of  the 
Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced,  which  are  of  a 
blue  Colour,  and  Globe-fhaped  ;  this  Plant  may  be 
propagated  by  Cutings,  which  Ihould  be  cut  off  in  A- 
pril ,  juft  before  they  begin  to  make  new  Shoots ;  thefe 
Cutings  Ihould  be  planted  into  Pots  filled  with  light 
irefh  Earth,  and  then  placed  into  a  very  moderate  hot 
Bed,  obferving  to  water  and  lhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Bed, 
and  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  Degrees.  In  Sum¬ 
mer  thefe  Plants  may  be  expofed  with  other  hardy  exo¬ 
tick  Plants,  and  in  Winter  they  Ihould  be  placed  under 
a  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air 
in  mild  Weather,  but  Ihould  be  fereened  from  hard 
Froft,  which  will  deftroy  them,  if  they  are  expofed 
thereto  ;  but  in  mild  Winters  they  will  live  in  the  open 
Air.  This  Plant  never  produces  good  Seeds  in  this 
Country. 

T  he  fourth  Sort  was  found  in  the  Mountains  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  by  Dr.  Albinus  ;  this  Plant  is  of  low  Growth,  and 
may  be  propagated  as  the  firft  ;  as  may  alfo  the  fifth 
Sort,  which  is  the  leaft  of  all  the  Sorts,  and  the  moft 
hardy,  therefore  Ihould  have  a  lhady  Situation,  and  a 
cool  moift  Soil. 

ft  he  fixth  Sort  was  found  by  Dr.  Tournefort,  in  the 
Levant  ;  this  is  fomewhat  tender,  and  Ihould  be  Ihel- 
tered  from  the  Froft  in  Winter,  under  a  Frame,  but  in 
Summer  it  Ihould  be  expofed  with  other  hardy  exotick 
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Plants,  and  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered  in 
dry  Weather.  This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  or 
by  parting  of  their  Roots,  as  was  direfted  for  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts. 

GLORIOSA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  374.  Methonica 
Tourn.  Acad.  R.  Scien.  1 706.  The  Superb  Lily. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement  ;  it  hath  fix  long  Spear- 
fhaped  Petals,  which  are  waved,  and  reflexed  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom.  It  hath  fix  Stamina ,  which  fpread  open  each  Way 
and  are  terminated  by  proftr ate  Summits.  In  the  Center  is 
fituated  a  globular  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  inclinin'? 
Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  triple  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oval  thin  Capfule  having  three  Cells 
filled  with  globular  Seeds  difpofed  in  a  double  Range. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Se&ion 
of  Linnaeus's  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whop 
Flowers  have  fix  Stamina ,  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gloriosa  foliis  longioribus  capreolis  terminalibus 
Superb  Lily  with  longer  Leaves  ending  with  Clafpers.' 
This  is  the  Methonica  Malabarorum.  Hort.  Lugd.  688 
Methonica  of  Malabar,  and  the  Lilium  Zeylanicum  fuper- 
bum.  Hort.  Amfl.  1.  p.  69.  Superb,  Lily  of  Ceylon, 

2.  Gloriosa  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acutis.  Superb 
Lily  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  acute  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Coaft  of  Mala¬ 
bar,  and  alfo  in  Ceylon ,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought 
to  the  Gardens  in  Holland ,  where  it  has  been  many 
Years  cultivated  ;  this  hath  an  oblong  flefhy  Root  of 
a  whitifti  Colour,  and  of  a  naufeous  bitter  Tafte,  from 
the  Middle  of  which  arifes  a  round  weak  Stalk,  which' 
requires  Support  to  prevent  its  trailing  oh  the  Ground. 
The  Stalks  grow  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  alternate  on  eve-1 
ry  Side;  thefe  are  fmooth,  about  eight  Inches  long,, 
and  one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  at  the  Bafe,  growing 
narrower  till  within  two  Inches  of  the  End,  which  runs 
out  in  a  narrow  Point,  ending  with  a  Tendril,  or  Claf- 
per,  by  which  it  faftens  to  the  neighbouring  Plants  for 
Support.  At  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  the  Flower 
is  produced,  fcanding  upon  a  flender  Foot  Stalk  ;  it  is 
compofed  of  fix  oblong  Petals,  ending  with  acute 
Points,  which,  on  their  firft  opening,  are  of  an  herbace¬ 
ous  Colour,  and  fpread  wide  open  ;  the  Flower  hang¬ 
ing  downward  as  the  Crown  Imperial  and  Fritillary,  but 
afterward  the  Petals  turn  quite  back,  and  change  to  a 
very  beautiful  red  Flame  Colour,  their  acute  Points 
meeting  at  the  Top  •,  thefe  Petals  are  finely  waved  on 
their  Edges.  The  fix  Stamina  fpread  out  every  Way 
almoft  horizontal,  and  are  terminated  byproftrate  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  a  round- 
ifh  Germen,  fupporting  an  inclining  Style,  crowned  by 
a  triple  Stigma.  This  Plant  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
but  does  not  perfect  Seeds  in  this  Country.  The  Stalks 
decay  in  Autumn,  and  the  Roots  remain  inactive  all 
the  Winter,  and  the  new  Stalks  come  out  in  March,  j 
The  Roots  and  every  Part  of  this  Plant  is  very  poifon- ' 
ous,  fo  Ihould  not  be  put  in  the  Way  of  Children. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  me  by  Monf. 
Richard,  Gardener  to  the  French  King,  at  Trianon ; 
thefe  were  brought  from  Senegal,  by  Monf.  Adanfort , 
who  difeovered  this  Plant  growing  there  naturally;  , 
this  is  faid  to  have  a  blue  Flower,  but  the  Plants  which 
are  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  are  too  young  to  flower.  This ' 
hath  a  climbing  Stalk,  which  is  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
Leaves,  about  two  Inches  long,  and  two  broad,  ending  j 
in  acute  Points,  but  have  no  Tendril,  or  Clafper.  The ; 
Stalks  as  yet  have  not  grown  more  than  a  Foot  high 
here,  but  have  the  Appearance  of  climbing  like  the  j 
other  Sort.  The  Leaves  have  a  ftrong  difagreeable  r: 
Scent  on  being  handled,  fo  as  to  be  troublefome  to  the  ■; 
Head  if  too  near,  or  long  fmelt  to. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  this  Coun- . 
try,  fo  they  are  only  propagated  by  their  Roots ;  thofe ; 
ot  the  firft  Sort  creep  and  multiply  pretty  faft,  but  the  .. 
fecond  hath  not  as  yet  put  out  any  Offsets ;  but  as  the 
Plants  are  young,  we  cannot  as  yet  fay  how  they  may 
encreafe  wken  they  are  of  a  proper  Age.  Thefe  Roots  ■' 
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nay  be  taken  out  of  the  Ground  when  their  Stalks  are 
ecayed,  and  preferved  in  Sand  during  the  Winter  Sea- 
3n,  but  they  muft  be  kept  in  the  Stove,  or  a  warm 
Loom,  where  they  can  receive  no  Injury  from  the  Cold, 
nd  in  the  Spring  they  muft  be  planted  in  Pots  filled 
ith  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the 
tove ;  but  others  choofe  to  Jet  the  Roots  continue  in 
ie  Ground  all  the  Winter,  keeping  the  Pots  always  in 
le  Tan  Bed  ;  where  this  is  pradlifed,  the  Roots  fhould 
ave  very  little  Water  in  the  Winter,  for  as  they  are 
len  in  an  inactive  State,  fo  Moifture  at  that  Time  fre 
uently  rots  the  Roots. 

Toward  the  latter  End  of  March ,  or  the  Begining  of 
\ pril,  their  Stalks  will  appear,  when  there  fhould  be 
me  tall  Sticks  put  down  by  them  to  fupport  them, 
:herwife  they  will  trail  over  the  neighbouring  Plants, 
id  the  firft  Sort  will  fallen  to  the  Plants  by  the  Ten¬ 
ds,  which  are  at  the  Ends  of  the  Leaves.  The  Stalks 
'  this  Sort  will  rife  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  if  the 
oots  are  ftrong,  and  fome  of  the  Stalks  will  produce 
vo  or  three  Flowers,  which  come  out  from  the  Wings 
the  Stalk  near  the  Top  ;  thefe  Flowers  make  a  fine 
ppearance  in  the  Stove,  during  their  Continuance, 
lich  is  feldom  more  than  ten  Days,  or  a  Fortnight. 
Summer,  when  the  Plants  are  growing,  they  will 
quire  frequently  to  be  watered,  but  they  muft  not 
ive  it  in  too  large  Quantities,  for  they  are  very  fub- 
ft  to  rot  with  much  Wet  at  any  Seafon.  Thofe  Roots 
Rich  are  not  taken  out  of  the  Pots  in  Winter,  fhould 
tranfplanted  and  parted  the  Begining  of  March ,  he¬ 
re  they  put  out  new  Fibres,  or  Stalks,  for  they  muft 
>t  be  removed  when  they  are  in  a  growing  State  ; 
e  Pots  in  which  thefe  Roots  are  planted,  fhould  not 
too  large,  for  unlefs  they  are  confined,  they  will 
>t  put  out  ftrong  Stalks ;  the  largeft  Roots  may  be 
anted  in  Twopenny  Pots,  but  the  fmall  ones  will  re¬ 
tire  only  Pots  of  about  five  or  fix  Inches  over  at  the 
op. 

GLYCINE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  797.  Apios.  Boer.  Ind. 

}t.  Knobed-rooted  Liquorice  Yetch. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  \  divided 
fo  two  Lips  at  the  Lop ,  the  upper  Lip  being  obtufe  and 
lented ;  the  lower  Lip  is  longer ,  trifid ,  and  acute ,  the 
ddle  Indenture  being  extended  beyond  the  other.  The 
ower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind.  The  Standard  is  Heart- 
iped,  deflex ed  on  the  Sides,  gibbous  on  the  Back ,  and  in- 
nted  at  the  Point.  The  Wings  are  fmall ,  oblong ,  and 
al  toward  their  End,  and  bend  backward.  The  Keel 
narrow,  Sickle-Jhaped ,  turning  upward  with  its  Point  to 
Standard ,  where  it  is  broadeft.  It  hath  ten  Stamina , 
ue  of  which  are  joined  in  one  Body,  and  the  other  flands 
gle,  terminated  byfingle  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  Jituated 
oblong  Germen  fupporting  a  fpiral  cylindrical  Style,  crown- 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
long  Pod  with  two  Cells ,  inclofing  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 
This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedlion 
Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  Sort,  which  includes  the  Plants 
-ofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bodies, 
turnefort pi aces  the  firft  Sort  under  his  Genus  of  Aftra- 
lus,  which  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Sedition  of  his  tenth 
afs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Butterfly  Flower, 
oofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Pod  with  two  Cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Glycine:  foliis  pinnatis  ovato-lanceolatis.  Hort. 
fal.  227.  Glycine  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  winged 
■eaves.  This  is  the  Aftragalus  tuberofus  fcandens,  Fraxini 

10.  Toum.  Inft.  4 15.  Climbing  tuberous  Milk  Yetch 

th  an  Afh  Leaf,  and  the  Apios  Americana.  Cornut. 

o. 

2.  Glycine  foliis  pinnatis  caule  perenni.  Hort.  Cliff. 

1.  Glycine  with  winged  Leaves  and  a  perennial  Stalk, 
is  is  the  Phafeoloides  frutefeens,  Caroliniana,  foliis 
natis,  fioribus  caruleis  conglomeratis.  Hort.  Angl.  Tab. 

Carolina  Kidney  Bean  Tree,  with  winged  Leaves, 
d  blue  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls. 

3  Glycine  foliis  pinnatis  conjugates,  pinnis  ovatis  ob- 
igisobtufis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  284.  Glycine  with  winged  Leaves 
iced  by  Pairs,  and  the  Lobes  oval,  oblong,  and  ob- 
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tufe.  This  is  the  Orobus  Americans ,  frutlu  coccineo  ni¬ 
gra  macula  not at 0  Town.  Inft.  39 3.  American  Bitter 
Vetch  with  a  fcarlet  Fruit,  marked  with  a  black  Spot- 
commonly  called  wild  Liquorice  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

4.  Glycine  foliis  ternatis  hirfutis ,  racemis  later alibus. 
Lm.  bp.  Plant.  754.  Glycine  with  hairy  trifoliate  Leaves 
and  Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches  from  the  Sides 
of  the  Stalks  This  is  the  Phaf solus  Marianus  fcandens, 
flonbus  comofis.  Pet.  Muf.  453.  Climbing  Kidney  Bean 
of  Maryland,  with  fpiked  Flowers. 

5.  Glycine  folds  ternatis  foment  ofis ,  racemis  axilla - 
nbus  breviffmis,  leguminibus  difpermis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
754-  Glycine  with  woolly  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  very 
fhort  Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of 
the  Stalks,  with  Pods  containing  two  Seeds.  This  is 
the  Anonis  phafeoloides  fcandens ,  fioribus  f.avis  feffilibus 
Hort.  Elth.  30.  Tab.  26.  Climbing  Reft  Harrow  like 
Kidney  Bean,  with  yellow  Flowers  firing  clofe  to  the 
Stalks. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  ;  this 
hath  Roots  compoied  of  feveral  Knobs,  or  Tubers, 
which  hang  to  each  other  by  fmall  Strings  ;  from 
thefe  come  out  in  the  Spring  flenber  twining  Stalks, 
w  ich  rife  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  three  Pair  of  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
blowers  come  out  in  fhort  Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks  j  they  are  of  a  Pea  Bloffom  Kind,  of  a  dirty 
Flefh  Colour,  havings  little  Scent.  This  appears  in 
Auguft,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds  in  England.  The 
Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  but  the  Roots  continue  ;  this 
is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  each  of  the 
Tubers  being  feparated  from  the  principal  Root,  will 
grow  ;  the  bell  Time  for  this  is  about  the  End  of 
March,  or  the  Begining  of  April,  before  they  put  out 
Shoots.  The  Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  Si¬ 
tuation,  and  in  hard  Froft  covered  to  protedl  them,  o- 
therwife  they  will  not  live  abroad  in  this  Country  ; 
where  they  have  been  planted  againft  a  South  Wall* 
they  have  thriven  and  flowered  extremely  well,  which 
they  feldom  do  in  any  other  Situation  ;  and  thofe  Roots 
which  are  planted  in  Pots  rarely  flower,  nor  do  their 
Stalks  rife  near  fo  high  as  thofe  which  are  planted  in 
the.  full  Ground  ;  fome  ignorant  Perfons  call  this  the 
Twickenham  Climber. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  brought  from  Carolina,  but  has 
been  fince  obferved  in  Virginia,  and  fome  other  Places 
in  North  America  ;  this  Sort  has  woody  Stalks,  which 
twift  themfeives  together,  and  alfo  twine  round  any 
Trees  that  grow  near,  and  will  rife  to  the  Height  of 
fifteen  Feet,  or  more.  The  Leaves  are  wino-ed°  and 
in  Shape  fomewhat  like  the  Afh  Tree,  but  have  a  Greater 
Number  of  Pinna.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  purple  Co¬ 
lour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  cylindrical  Pods 
ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  fcarlet  Kidney  Bean,  contain¬ 
ing  feveral  Kidney- fhaped  Seeds,  but  thefe  are  never 
perfected  in  England. 

This  climbing  Shrub  is  propagated  in  feveral  Nur- 
feries  near  London,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Name  of 
Carolina  Kidney  Bean  Tree.  It  is  increafed  by  layino- 
down  the  young  Branches  in  October,  which  will  be 
rooted  well  by  that  Time  Twelvemonth  (efpecially  if 
they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather),  and  may  then 
be  tranfplanted  either  in  a  Nurfery  for  a  Year  to  get 
Strength,  or  to  the  Place  where  they  are  to  remain  for 
good,  which  fhould  be  in  a  warm  light  Soil,  and  a 
fheltered  Situation,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold 
of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well ;  and  if  their  Roots 
are  covered  with  Straw,  Fern,  Peas  Haulm,  or  any  o- 
ther  light  Covering,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their 
being  deftroyed  by  the  Froft. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ,  and 
alfo  in  Egypt.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  flender 
twining  Stalks,  which  twift  round  any  neighbouring 
Support,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet^ 
and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
Sixteen  Pair  of  oblong  blunt  Lobes,  fet  clofe  together; 
thefe  have  the  Tafte  of  Liquorice,  from  whence  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indies  have  given  it  the  Name 
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of  Wild  Liquorice,  and  ufe  the  Herb  for  the  fame 
Purpofe  as  Liquorice  in  Europe.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  in  fhort  Spikes  or 
Bunches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Kidney  Bean  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  Pods,  each  containing  three  or  four  hard  round 
Seeds  of  a  fcarlet  Colour,  with  a  black  Spot  or  Eye  on 
that  Side  which  is  fattened  to  the  Pod.  The  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  are  frequently  ftrung,  and  are  worn  as  Orna¬ 
ments  by  the  Natives  of  thofe  Countries,  where  the 
Plants  grow  naturally  •,  they  are  frequently  brought  to 
England  from  the  Weft-Indies ,  and  are  wrought  into  va¬ 
rious  Forms,  with  Shells  a«d  other  hard  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  good  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  ;  but  as  the 
Seeds  are  very  hard,  fo  unlefs  they  are  foaked  in  Water 
twelve  or  fourteen  Hours  before  they  are  fown,  they 
frequently  lie  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year  before  they 
vegetate  •,  but  when  foaked,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  a 
Fortnight  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  if  they  are  good, 
and  the  Bed  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat.  When 
the  Plants  are  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparatePot,  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where 
they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root  ;  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries, 
always  keeping  them  in  the  Bark  Stove,  for  they  are  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  any  other  Situation  in  England.  This 
Sort  will  flower  the  fecond  Year  from  Seeds,  and  fome- 
times  ripens  Seeds  here. 

There  are  two  other  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one 
with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  yellow  Seed,  but  the 
Plants  do  not  differ  from  the  other  in  Leaf  or  Stalk; 
but  as  thefe  have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England ,  fo  I 
do  not  know  how  their  Flowers  may  differ. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual 
Stalk,  which  decays  in  the  Autumn.  This  rifes  from 
two  to  three  Feet  high,  with  flender  herbaceous  Stalks, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  hairy  Leaves,  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  the  fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes,  are  of 
the  oval  Spear  Shape,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  at  the 
Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaves ;  the  naked  Part  of  the  Foot 
Stalk  is  about  two  Inches  long,  and  the  Spike  of  Flow¬ 
ers  is  about  the  fame  Length,  and  is  recurved  ;  the 
Flowers  are  of  the  Pea  Bloffom  Kind,  fiting  clofe  toge¬ 
ther.  They  are  fmall,  and  of  a  fine  blue  Colour, 
coming  out  the  Begining  of  June ,  and  are  fometimes 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England ,  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

This  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  and  is 
hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  parting  of  the  Roots  ; 
the  former  is  the  beft  Method,  where  good  Seeds  can 
be  obtained :  Thefe  may  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light 
Earth  in  the  Spring,  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove 
dry,  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water, 
otherwife  they  will  remain  a  long  Time  in  the  Ground 
before  they  vegetate  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  in  the  Summer,  and  in 
the  Autumn  when  their  Stalks  are  decayed,  if  fome 
roten  Tanners  Bark  is  fpread  over  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  it  will  protefl  the  Roots  from  being  injured 
by  the  Froft.  In  the  Spring,  the  Roots  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main,  which  muft  be  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation,  but 
not  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun  ;  and  a  light  Soil, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  produce  Flowers  annually. 
If  this  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  it  fhould 
be  done  in  the  Spring,  before  the  Roots  begin  to  fhoot, 
which  is  the  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  of  the  Plants  : 
But  thefe  Roots  fhould  not  be  parted  oftener  than  every 
third  Year,  ior  if  they  are  often  removed,  they  will  not 
flower  fo  ftrong. 

_  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual 

climbing  Stalk,  which  rifes  near  four  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  woolly  trifoliate  Leaves:  The  ^Flowers 
come  out  in  fhort  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
they  are  imall,  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded 

y  marc  i  ods,  which  contain  two  roundifh  Seeds  in 
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Autumn.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  but  will  live 
in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  if  planted  in  a  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation.  This  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner,  and 
requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  fourth  Sort. 


GLYCYRRHIZA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  788.  Lourn. 


Inft.  R.  H.  389.  Lab.  210.  [fo  called  of  y\vxft,  fweet, 
and  'P /£«,  Gr.  a  Root,  q.  d.  fweet  Root :  The  Ancients 
called  it  Scythian  Root,  becaufe  the  Scythians  fifft 
brought  it  into  Ufe],  Liquorice;  in  French ,  RegUJJe, 
The  Char  afters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  tubulous ,  and  divided  into  two  Lips ;  the  upper 
Lip  is  cut  into  three  Parts ,  the  middle  one  being  broad  and 
bifid ,  the  under  Lip  is  fingle.  “The  Flower  hath  four  Pe¬ 
tals ,  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ,  having  a  long  ere  ft  Stan¬ 
dard. ,  with  oblong  Wings ,  and  a  two  leaved  Keel  which  is 
acute.  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  nine  joined  and  one  Jlanding 
fingle ;  they  are  ere  ft  above  the  Keel ,  and  terminated  by 
roundifh  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  is  fituated  a  fhort  Ger- 
men ,  fupporting  an  Awl-jhaped  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  rifling  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong ,  cr  oval  comprejfed  Pod  with 
one  Cell ,  including  two  or  three  Kidney -fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedlion  of 
Linnaeus's  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
which  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bodies.  Lournefort 
places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  where  he 
ranges  the  Herbs  with  a  Butterfly  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal 
turns  to  a  fhort  Pod  with  one  Cell. 

The  Species  are, 

Glycyrrhiza  leguminibus  glabris.  Hort.  Cliff. 


1. 


490.  Liquorice  with  fmooth  Pods.  This  is  the  Glycyr¬ 
rhiza  filiquofa ,  vel  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  Common  Li¬ 
quorice. 

2.  Glycyrrhiza  leguminibus  echinatis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
386.  Liquorice  with  prickly  Pods.  This  is  the  Gly¬ 
cyrrhiza  capite  echinato.  C.  B.  P.  Rough  poded  Li¬ 
quorice. 

3.  Glycyrrhiza  leguminibus  hirfutis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
386.  Liquorice  with  hairy  Pods.  This  is  the  Glycyr¬ 
rhiza  Orientals,  filiquis  hirfutiffmis.  Lourn.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Liquorice,  with  hairy  Pods. 

The  firft  Sort  is  that  which  is  commonly  cultivated 
in  England  for  Medicine  ;  the  other  two  Kinds  arepre- 
ferved  in  curious  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  but 
their  Roots  are  not  fo  full  of  Juice  as  the  firft,  nor  is. 
the  Juice  fo  fweet;  though  the  fecond  Sort  feems  to  be 
that  which  Biofcorides  has  deferibed  and  recommended ; 
but  I  fuppofe  the  Goodnefs  of  the  firft  has  occafioned 
its  being  fo  generally  cultivated  in  Europe. 

The  Roots  of  this  run  very  deep  into  the  Ground, 
and  creep  to  a  confiderable  Diftance,  efpecially  where: 
they  are  permited  to  ftand  long  unremoved  ;  from  thefe 
arife  ftrong  herbaceous  Stalks,  which  rife  four  or  five 
Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  four  or  five  Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one,  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  are  clammy,  and  of 
a  dark  green  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Spikes  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  ftanding  eredt;  they  are  of  a 
pale  blue  Colour,  and  fucceeded  by  fhort  compreffed 
Pods,  each  containing  two  or  three  Kidney-fhaped 
Seeds.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  July,  but  the  Seeds 
do  not  ripen  in  England. 

This  Plant  delights  in  a  rich  light  fandy  Soil,  which' 
fhould  be  three  Feet  deep  at  lea  ft,  for  the  Goodnefs  of 
Liquorice  confifts  in  the  Length  of  the  Roots :  The! 
greateft  Quantity  of  Liquorice  which  is  propagated  in 
England,  is  about  Pontefraft  in  Yorkfhire,  and  Gcdal-l 
min  in  Surry  ;  though  of  late  Years,  there  hath  been  ai 
great  deal  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  near  London  :  The| 
Ground  in  which  you  intend  to'  plant  Liquorice, 
fhould  be  well  dug  and  dunged  the  Year  before  you 
plant  it,  that  the  Dung  may  be  perfectly  roted,  and 
mixed  with  the  Earth,  otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  flop 
the  Roots  from  runing  down  ;  and  before  you  plant  ltj 
the  Ground  fhould  be  dug  three  Spades  deep,  and  laid, 
very  light ;  when  your  Ground  is  thus  well  prepared,, 
you  fhould  furnifh  yourfelf  with  frefh  Plants  taken  from!; 
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he  Sides  of  Heads  of  the  old  Roots,  obferving  that  I  GNAPHALIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  350.  Elicbty* 
hev  have  a  good  Bud  or  Eye,  otherwife  they  are  fub-  fum .  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  452.  Tab.  259.  Goldylocks,  of 
to  rtiifcarry ;  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  about  ten  Eternal  Flower  ;  in  French,  Immortelle. 
nches  long,  and  perfe&ly  found.  The  Characters  are, 

The  belt  Seafon  for  planting  them  is  towards  the  End  It  hath  a  compound  Flower ,  made  up  of  hermaphrodite 
>f  February,  or  the  Begining  of  March ,  which  muff  be  Florets  and  female  half  Florets ,  included  in  one  fcaly  Em- 
lonein  thefoilowing  Manner,  viz.  Firft  ftrain  a  Line  palement  ;  the  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  tubulotts ,  Funnel- 
rofs  the  Ground  in  which  you  would  plant  them,  then  I  fhaped,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim ,  which  are  re- 
nth.  a  long  Dibble  made  on  Purpofe,  put  in  the  Shoot,  flexed ;  thefe  have  five  fhort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by 
0  that  the  whole  Plant  may  be  fetftrait  into  the  Ground,  cylindrical  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  crowned 
vith  the  Head  about  an  Inch  under  the  Surface  in  a  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fienaer  Style  the  Length  of  the  Sta- 
frait  Line,  about  a  Foot  afunder,  or  more,  in  Rows,  mina,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma  the  Germen  afterward 
md  two  Feet  Diftance  Row  from  Row ;  and  after  hav-  becomes  a  fingle  Seed ,  which  in  fame  Species  is  crowned 
no-  finifhed  the  whole  Spot  of  Ground,  you  may  fow  with  a  hairy  Down,  and  in  others  a  feathery  Down.  The 
1  thin  Crop  of  Onions,  which,  being  Plants  that  do  not  female  Flowers  which  are  intermixed  with  thefe  have  no 
oot  deep  into  the  Ground,  nor  fpread  much  above  Stamina ,  but  a  crowned  Germen  fupporting  a  /lender  Style , 
Ground,  will  do  the  Liquorice  no  Damage  the  firft  crowned  by  a  bifid  reflexed  Stigma.  Thefe  are  in  fome  Spe- 
pear.  for  the  Liquorice  will  not  {hoot  very  high  the  cies  fruitful,  and  in  others  they  are  barren.  The  Empale- 
irft  Seafon,  and  the  Hoeing  of  the  Onions  will  alfo  ment  of  the  Flower  is  permanent  and  jhining. 
ceep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds  •,  but  in  doing  of  This  Genus  of  Plants  is  rangedjn  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
his  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  cut  off  the  top  Shoots  Limbus' s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
if  the  Liquorice  Plants,  as  they  appear  above  Ground,  which  have  hermaphrodite  and  female  Flowers  inclofedjn 
which  would  greatly  injure  them-,  and  alfo  obferve  to  lone  common  Empalement,  and  are  fruitful.  Tournefort 
:ut  up  all  the  Onions  which  grow  near  the  Heads  of  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedtion  ol  his  twelfth  Clafs,  which 
the  Liquorice  and  after  your  Onions  are  pulled  up,  contains  the  Herbs  with  flofculous  Flowers,  whofe  Seeds 
you  Ihould  carefully  hoe  and  clean  the  Ground  from  are  crowned  with  Down. 

Weeds  -,  and  in  October,  when  the  Shoots  of  the  Liquo-  The  Species  are, 

rice  are  decayed,  you  fhould  fpread  a  little  very  roten  1.  Gnaphalium  tomentofum ,  foliis  caulinis  linear  Urns, 
Dung  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  which  will  pre-  \  caule  fruticofo,  corymbo  compofito.  YYoolly  Goldylocks 
vent  the  Weeds  from  growing  during  the  Winter,  and  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
the  Rain  will  wafh  the  Virtue  of  the  Dung  into  the  Leaves,  and  a  compound  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  This 
Ground,  which  will  greatly  improve  the  Plants.  is  the  Elichryfum  feu  ft  a  ch  as  citrina  anguftifolia.  C.  B.  P. 

In  the  Begining  of  March  following  you  fhould  flight-  264.  Caflidony,  or  narrow-leaved  Goldylocks. 
ly  dig  the  Ground  between  the  Rows  of  Liquorice,  bu-  2.  Gn  aphalium  foliis  linearibus,  caule  fruticofo  ra- 
ryinc? the  remaining  Part  of  the  Dung ;  but  in  doing  mofo,  corymbo  compofito.  Hort.  Cliff.  401.  Goldylocks 
of  this,  you  fhould  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  the  Roots,  with  a  branching  fhrubby  Stalk,  having  very  narrow 
This  ftiring  of  the  Ground  will  not  only  preferve  it  Leaves,  and  a  compound  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  This 
clean  from  Weeds  a  long  Time,  but  alfo  greatly  is  the  Elichryfum  angufiiffmo  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  IL 
{Lengthen  the  Plants.  452-  Goldylocks  with  very  narrow  Leaves. 

The  Diftance  which  I  have  allowed  for  planting  thefe  3.  Gnaphalium/u//m  alternis ,  acute  denlatis,  fubtus 
Plants,  will,  I  doubt  not,  by  fome,  be  thought  too  villofis ,  pedunculis  longiffmis  unifioris.  Goldylocks  with 
great ;  but  in  Anfwer  to  that,  I  would  only  obferve,  alternate  Leaves  fharply  indented,  and  woolly  on  their 
that  as  the  Largenefs  of  the  Roots  is  the  chief  Advan-  under  Side,  with  very  long  Foot  Stalks  fuftaining  one 
tage  to  the  Planter,  fo  the  only  Method  to  obtain  this,  Flower.  This  is  the  Elichryfum  fylveftre  latifolium ,  flore 
is  by  giving  them  Room  ;  and  befides,  this  will  give  a  parvo  fingulari.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  452.  Broad  leaved 
greater  Liberty  to  ftir  and  drefs  the  Ground,  which  is  wild  Goldylocks,  with  a  fingle  fmall  Flower, 
of  great  Service  to  Liquorice;  and  if  the  Plantation  4-  Gnaphalium  foliis  femiamplexicaulibus  enfiformi - 
defigned  were  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  Bignefs,  I  bus,  repandis  obtufis,  utrinque  pubefeentibus,  floribus  con- 
would  advife  the  Rows  to  be  made  at  leaft  three  Feet  glomeratis.  Prod,  Leyd.  149. .  Goldylocks  with  Sword- 
diftant,  whereby  it  will  be  eafy  to  ftir  the  Ground  with  fhaped  Leaves  half  embracing  the  Stalks,  which  are 
a  Breaft  Plough,  which  will  greatly  leflen  the  Expence  obtufe,  reflexed,  and  woolly  on  both  Sides,  and  F'low- 
of  Labour.  °  ers  growing  in  Clufters.  This  is  the  Elichryfum  fylveftre 

Thefe  Plants  fhould  remain  three  Years  from  the  latifolium  capitulis  conglobatis.  C.  B.  P.  264.  .  Broad 
Time  of  planting,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  take  up  for  leaved  wild  Goldylocks,  with  Heads  growing  in' 
Ufe;  which  fhould  not  be  done  until  the  Stalks  are  per-  Clufters. 

feftly  decayed,  for  when  it  is  taken  up  too  foon,  it  is  5.  Gnaphalium  caule  ramofo  diffufo,  floribus  confer- 
fubjedl  to  fhrink  greatly,  and  lofe  of  its  Weight.  I  tis  terminalibus.  Flor.  Lapp.  300.  Goldylocics  with  a 

The  Ground  near  London  being  rich,  increafes  the  diffufed  branching  Stalk,  and  Flowers  in  Clufters  at 
Bulk  of  the  Root  very  faft;  but  when  it  is  taken  up,  the  Top.  This  is  the  Elichryfum  aquaticum ,  rantofum , 
it  appears  of  a  very  dark  Colour,  and  not  near  fo  fight-  minus,  capitulis  foliaceis.  Tourn.  Inft.  4 5J-  Lefler  branch- 
ly  as  that  which  grows  upon  a  fandy  Soil  in  an  open  ing  aquatick  Goldylocks,  with  leafy  Heads.. 

Country.  6.  Gnaphalium  caule  fimplicijfimo ,  floribus  fparfis. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  Flor.  Lapp.  298.  Goldylocks  with  a  fingle  Stalk,  and 
Italy ,  and  in  the  Levant ;  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  of  this  Flowers  growing  fcatteringly.  This  is  the  Elichryfum 
are  very  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the  Flowers  are  I  fpicatum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  453.  Spiked  Goldylocks. 
produced  in  fhorter  Spikes,  and  the  Pods  which  fucceed  7-  Gnaphalium  caule  fimplicijfimo  corymbo  fimplici 
them  are  very  fhort,  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  terminali ,  farmentis  procumbentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  400. 
acute  Points,  and  are  armed  with  fharp  Prickles.  This  j  Goldylocks  with  a  fingle  Stalk  terminated  by  a  fing  e 
flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  firft,  and  in  warm  Corymbus,  and  trailing  Branches.  This  is  the  Eli- 
Seafons  will  perfect  Seeds  in  England.  chryfum  montanum  flore  rotundiori  candido.  Tourn.  Inft. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from  R.  H.  453-  Mountain  Goldylocks  with  a  rounder 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Pa-  white  Flower. 

ris,  by  Dr.  Tournefort.  This  hath  much  the  Appear-  8.  Gnaphalium  foliis  radicalibus  cuneiformwus,  cau- 
ance  of  the  other  two  Species,  but  the  Pods  of  it  are  Unis  acutis  feffilibus,  caule  fimplicijfimo ,  capitulo  terminal 
hairy,  and  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other.  Both  thefe  aphyllo,  floribus  oblongis.  Goldylocks  with  the  ower 
Sorts  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Leaves  Wedge-fhaped,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  acute,  an 
firft,  or  from  Seeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring  fitting  clofe,  a  fingle  Stalk  without  Leaves,  terminated 
on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth ;  but  as  neither  of  thefe  are  by  oblong  Flowers.  This  is  the  Elichryfum  montanum 
ufed,  fo  they  are  feldom  propagated  unlefs  for  the  Sake  longiore  &  folio  &  flore  albo.  Tourn.  Ivji.  453.  Moun- 
of  Variety.  |  tain  Goldylocks,  with  a  longer  Leaf  and  white  Flower. 

9.  Gnaphalium 
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g.  Gnaphalium  humile ,  cauls  fuffruticofo ,  foliis  line¬ 
aribus  fubtus  argent eis,  fquamis  calycinis  longioribus  acum ;• 
Low  Goldylocks  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  very  nar¬ 
row  Leaves,  filvery  on  their  under  Side,  and  longer 
acute  pointed  Scales  to  the  Empalement.  This  is  the 
Chamachryfocoma  pralongis  purpur  afcentibufque  Jac<e<£ 
capitulis.  Barrel.  Icon.  40 6.  Dwarf  Goldylocks  with 
longer  and  purplifh  Heads  like  Knapweed. 

10.  Gnaphalium  fcliis  confertis  angujlo-lanceolatis , 
caule  fruticofo ,  corymbo  ccmpofito.  Hort.  Cliff.  402.  Gol¬ 
dylocks  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  in 
Clufters,  a  fhrub'oy  Stalk,  and  compound  Corymbus. 
This  is  the  Elichryfum  Orientale.  C.  B.  P.  264.  Eaftern 
Goldylocks  called  Immortal  Flower. 

11.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  obtufts,  u 
trinque  tomentofis ,  caule  ratnofo ,  corymbo  ccmpofito  termi 
nali.  Goldylocks  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  obtufe 
Leaves,  woolly  on  both  Sides,  and  a  branching  Stalk 
terminated  by  a  compound  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Elichryfum  Germanicum ,  calyce  ex  aureo  rutilante. 
Eourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  452.  German  Goldylocks  having  a 
redifli  Gold  coloured  Empalement. 

12.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis 
alternis ,  caule  fuperne  ramofo  corymbis  faftigiatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  401 .  Goldylocks  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  pointed 
Leaves  placed  alternate,  and  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  branching,  with  a  compact  Corymbus  of  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Elichryfum  Americanum  latifolium.  E ourn.  Iufi. 
R.  H.  453.  Broad  leaved  American  Goldylocks. 

13.  Gnaphalium  foliis  amplexicaulibus ,  ovatis ,  ner- 
vofis ,  utrinque  lanuginofts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  850.  Goldy¬ 
locks  with  oval  nervous  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks, 
and  downy  on  both  Sides.  This  is  the  Elichryfum  Afri- 
canum  fostidiffimum ,  ampliffimo  folio.  E ourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
454.  Moll  flunking  African  Goldylocks  with  a  large 
Leaf. 

Gnaphalium  foliis  amplexicaulibus  integer rimis 
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acutis,  fubtus  tomentofis ,  caule  ramofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  402. 
Goldylocks  with  entire  acute  Leaves  embracing  the 
Stalks,,  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  having  a 
branching  Stalk.  This  is  the  Elichryfum  Africanum  fce- 
tidiffimum  ampliffimo  folio  calice  argent eo.  E ourn.  Inft.  454 
Mofl:  flunking  African  Goldylocks,  with  a  very  large 
Leaf,  and  a  filvery  Empalement  to  the  Flower. 

15.  Gnaphalium  foliis  decurrentibus  acutis ,  undatis 
fubtus  tomentofis,  caule  ramofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  402.  Goldy 


locks  with  acute  tuning  Leaves  which  are  waved,  and 


woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  a  branching  Stalk. 
Phis  is  the  Elichryfum  graveolens  acutifolium ,  caule  alato. 
Hort.  Elth.  130.  Stinking  Goldylocks,  with  an  acute 
Leaf  and  winged  Stalk. 

16.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lanceolatis  femiamplexicauli- 
bus,  caule  infer ne  ramofo  terminali.  Hort.  Cliff.  401. 
Goldylocks  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  embracing  the 
Stalks,  and  the  under  Branches  terminated  with  Flow¬ 
ers..  This  is  the  Elichryfum  Africanum  folio  oblongo,  fub¬ 
tus  incano,  fupr  a  viridi,  flore  luteo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  12 1. 
African  Goldylocks  with  an  oblong  Leaf,  hoary  on  the 
under  Side,  and  green  above,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

17*  Gnaphalium  caule  herbaceo  fmplicffimo ,  foliis 
lanceolatis  obtufts  tomentofis,  floribus  fpicatis  later alibufque. 
Goldylocks  with  a  fingle  herbaceous  Stalk,  obtufe 
Spear-fhaped  woolly  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Sp.kes  from  the  Sides  of.  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Gna- 
phalium  ad  Jlmchadem  citrinam  accedens.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam 
125.  Cudweed  like  golden  Caffidony. 

1  Gnaphalium  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  caule  in- 
,eme  ramofo,  corymbo  compofito  terminali.  Hort.  Cliff. 
401.  Goldylocks  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
t  ie  under  Part  of  the  Stalk  branching,  and  a  compound 
Corymbus  terminating  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Eli- 
chryjum  Africanum,  folio  oblongo  angufto,  flore  rubello 
poj  ea  aureo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  12 1.  African  Goldylocks 
with  an  oblong  narrow  Leaf  and  a  redifh  Flower,  which 
is  afterwards  yellow. 

.  l<d'  Gnaphalium  foliis  linearibus  tomentofis,  integer- 
runisjeftilibus,  corymbis  alternis  conglobatis,  floribus  rlobo- 
enri  T  xf9'  Goldylocks  with  narrow  woolly 

Flowed ^  JlCl,ngr  d°fe  t0  the  Stalks’  and  globular 
rs  J0med  clofe  in  Heads  placed  alternate.  This 


is  the  Elichryfum  flore  fuave  rubenle.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt  x 
120.  Goldylocks  with  a  fweetly  red  Flower. 

.20.  Gnaphalium  fruticofum,  foliis  inf  erne  lanceola¬ 
tis  caulinis  lineari-lanceolatis ,  utrinque  tomentofis,  corymb 
compofito  terminali.  Shrubby  Goldylocks  with  the  unde° 
Leaves  Spear-fhaped,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  narrow,  Spea/ 
fhaped,  and  woolly  on  both  Sides,  and  the  Sta’lks  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Eli¬ 
chryfum  Africanum  f rut efcens,  anguftis  &  longioribus  fcliis 
incanis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  109.  Shrubby  African  Goldy¬ 
locks  with  longer  and  narrower  Leaves,  which  Ll 
hoary.  c 

21.  Gnaphalium  foliis  decurrentibus  obtufts  inf  erne 
villofts,  corymbis  conglobatis  terminalibus.  Goldylocks  with 
obtufe  runing  Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and 
a  cluflered  Corymbus  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalk 
This  is  the  Elichryfum  foliis  linearibus  decurrentibus ,  fub¬ 
tus  incanis,  floribus  corymbofts.  Fig.  Plant.  Eab.  1 3 i.  fol 
2.  Goldylocks  with  narrow  runing  Leaves,  hoary  on 
their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus. 

22.  Gnaphalium  caule  ftimplicffimo ,  foliis  radical i- 
bus  ovatis  maximis ,  farmentis  procumbentibus.  Lin.  Sp 
Plant.  850.  Goldylocks  with  a  fimple  Stalk,  very  lame 
oval  Leaves  at  Bottom,  and  trailing  Runers.  Thisls 
the  Gnaphalium  plantaginis  folio,  Virginianum.  Pluk.  Aim. 

1 71.  Virginia  Goldylocks  with  a  Plantain  Leaf. 

23.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lanceolatis ,  caule  tomentofo 
ramofo,  floribus  terminalibus  glomeratis  ccnicis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  851.  Goldylocks  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a 
branching  woolly  Stalk,  terminated  by  a  conical  Cluf- 
ter  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Elichryfum  obtufifolium ,  ca¬ 
pitulis  argent eis  conglobatis.  Hort.  Elth.  130.  Blunt  leav¬ 
ed  Goldylocks,  with  filvery  Heads  growing  in  Clufters. 

24.  Gnaphalium  foliis  lanceolatis  decurrentibus  to- 
mentofts,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus  later  alibufque.  Gol¬ 
dylocks  with  Spear-fhaped  woolly  runing  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  at  the  Ends  and  Sides  of  the 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Helichryfum  caule  alato,  floribus  fpi¬ 
catis.  Sloan.  Gat.  Jam.  123.  Goldylocks  with  a  winged 
Stalk  and  fpiked  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  about 
three  Feet  high,  branching  out  into  long  flender  Stalks 
irregularly  ;  the  lower  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
tufe  Leaves,  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  an 
Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad  at  the  Point,  but  Thofe  upon 
the  Flower  Stalks  are  very  narrow,  endino-  in  acute 
Points ",  the  whole  Plant  is  very  woolly,  the  Flowers 
terminate  the  Stalks,  in  a  compound  Corymbus  ;  their 
Empalements  are  of  a  filvery  Colour  at  firft,  and  very 
neat,  but  afterward  turn  of  a  yellowifh  Sulphur  Colour. 
If  thefe  are  gathered  before  the  Flowers  are  much  open¬ 
ed,  the  Heads  will  continue  in  Beauty  many  Years,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  kept  from  the  Air  and  Duft.  The 
Plants  begin  to  flower  in  June,  and  there  is  a  Succeflion 
of  Flowers  all  the  Summer,  fome  of  which  will  continue 
in  Beauty  moft  Part  of  the  Winter.  This  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  the  true  golden  Caflidony  of  the  Shop, 
but  the  fecond  Sort  is  ufually  fubftituted  for  it  in 
England. 

t  It  is  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cutings,  which  may  be 
planted  in  June  or  July,  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and 
covered  with  Glafles,  or  fhaded  with  Mats,  obferving 
to  refrefh  them,  frequently  with  Water,  but  not  given 
in  large  Quantities  •,  thefe  Cutings  will  put  out  Roots 
in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks,  then  they  fhould  be  taken 
up  and  . planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
placed  in  a  fliady  Situation  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  an  open  Situation, 
and  placed  among  other  hardy  Exoticks,  till  about  the 
Middle  or  End  of  Oblober ;  at  which  Time  they  fhould 
be  placed  under  a  common  Frame,  where  they  may  be 
protected  from  Froft,  but  in  mild  Weather  they  fhould 
be  expofed  to  the  open  Air.  With  this  Management, 
in  Winter,  the  Plants  will  be  much  ftronger  than  thofe 
which  are  kept  in  the  Green-houfe,  where  they  gene¬ 
rally  draw  too  weak  ;  for  this  Sort  only  wants  to  be 
fheltered  from  hard  Froft,  being  fo  hardy  as  in  very 
mild  Winters  to  live  abroad  in  warm  Borders  near 
Walls,  with  little  Shelter.  '  , 


The 
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The  fecond  Sort  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  divides 
ito  many  {lender  Branches,  covered  with  a  white 
[ark  ;  thefe  form  a  thick  bufhy  under  Shrub,  and  rife 
ear  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Very  narrow  Leaves, 
oary  on  their  under  Side,  but  green  on  their  upper, 
nd  are  placed  without  Order  on  every  Side  the  Stalks ; 
he  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  compound  Corymbus  at 
he  End  of  the  Branches  •,  their  Heads  are  lm all,  and 
re  of  a  yellow  Colour  when  fully  blown  ;  thefe  are 
ontinued  in  Succeffion  moft  Part  of  Summer.  This 
tows  naturally  in  France  and  Germany ,  and  is  hardy 
nough  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Slips  or  Cutings,  which  may  be  planted  in  a 
hady  Border  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and 
a  the  Autumn  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
daces  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  This  fhould 
iave  a  dry  undunged  Soil,  in  which  it  is  rarely  injured 
>y  the  moft  fevere  Froft. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na- 
urally  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  this  hath  an  herbaceous 
italk,  which  rifes  little  more  than  a  Foot  high,  gar- 
lilhed  with  acute  indented  Leaves,  which  are  hoary  on 
heir  under  Side ;  the  Flowers  ftand  upon  long  Foot 
italks,  which  rife  far  above  the  Branches,  each  fuftain- 
ng  one  fmall  whitilh  Flower.  Thefe  appear  in  July, 
nd  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth, 
inhere  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  •,  and  when  the 
ftants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thined  where  they  are 
oo  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the 
Culture  they  require. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  with  woolly 
_,eaves,  which  rifes  with  woolly  Stalks  about  eight 
nches  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  which  em- 
irace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in 
lofeClufters,  at  the  Top  and  from  the  Side  of  their 
Italks,  which  are  included  in  dry  filvery  Empalements. 

There  is  another  Species  of  this  with  narrower  Leaves, 
lot  quite  fo  woolly  j  the  Stalks  rife  higher,  and  are 
nore  branched  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  Bunches  on 
he  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  will  come  up  better  from  the  fcat- 
ered  Seeds,  than  when  they  are  fown  by  Art ;  but  if 
he  Seeds  are  fown,  it  muft  be  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
therwife  they  will  not  fucceed.  The  Plants  require  no 
ither  Care,  but  to  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
hined  where  they  are  too  clofe.  They  flower  in  July , 
nd  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na- 
u rally  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  on  Places  which  are 
overed  with  Water  in  the  Winter  •,  this  is  a  low  brandi¬ 
ng  Plant  with  filvery  Leaves  and  dark  Heads  of  Flow- 
rs,  but  being  of  no  Ufe  is  not  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant  with  narrow 
Leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side  ;  the 
italks  grow  eredt  about  a  Foot  high,  and  at  every 
foint  is  produced  a  fhort  Spike  of  white  Flowers.  This 
s  found  growing  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  England , 
o  is  not  often  admited  into  Gardens.  If  the  Seeds  of 
:his  Sort  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come 
ip  in  the  Spring  with  greater  Certainty  than  if  fown, 
ind  they  will  require  no  Culture.  Thefe  flower  in  July, 
ind  the  Plants  decay  foon  after  they  have  ripened  their 
Seeds. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
Parts  of  England ,  upon  the  Tops  of  Hills  and  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  the  Shoots  which  are  fent  out  from  every 
Side  of  the  Plant  put  out  Roots,  whereby  it  is  propa¬ 
gated  in  great  Plenty  :  The  Leaves  of  this  grow  clofe 
to  the  Ground,  they  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but 
rounded  at  the  End  where  they  are  broad  ;  they  are  not 
an  Inch  long,  and  hoary  on  their  under  Side-,  the 
Stalks  are  Angle,  and  rife  about  four  Inches  high,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  Corymbus  of  Flowers  which  is  Angle. 
This  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

There  are  two  "V  arieties  of  this,  one  with  a  purple 
and  the  other  a  variegated  Flower,  which  have  rifen 
accidentally  from  Seeds,  but  continue  their  Difference 
in  the  Gardens.  They  are  ealily  propagated  by  Off- 
fets,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  the  Autumn,  in  a 
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fhady  Situation,  where  they  will  require  no  other  Cafe 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  This  Plant  is 
called  Pes  Cati ,  or  Catsfoot. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  This 
is  a  low  Plant,  with  under  Leaves  like  the  laft  men¬ 
tioned  ;  the  Stalks  are  Angle,  and  rife  about  fix  Inches 
high  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  very  fmall  acute  Leaves, 
and  terminated  by  four  or  five  oblong  Flowers,  which 
in  fome  Plants  are  white,  and  in  others  of  a  purplifh 
Colour.  They  appear  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort,  .and  the  Plants  may  be  propagated  and  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
This  is  a  low  Plant  with  a  ligneous  Stalk,  which  fel- 
dom  rifes  more  than  fix  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  very 
narrow  Leaves,  white  on  their  under  Side ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  each  handing 
upon  a  feparate  Stalk  ;  their  Empalements  are  fcaly 
and  long,  ending  in  acute  fttff  Points,  and  are  of  a 
purplifh  Colour.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July,  but  feldom 
perfedts  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought 
firft  from  India  to  Portugal,  where  it  has  been  long  pro¬ 
pagated  for  the  Beauty  of  its  golden  Heads  of  Flowers, 
which,  if  gathered  before  they  are  too  open,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  Beauty  feveral  Years ;  fo  that  in  the  Winter 
Seafon,  they  ornament  their  Churches  with  thefe  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  mahy  of  them  are  annually  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  fold  for  Ornaments  to  the  Ladies.  Thefe 
Plants  have  a  fhort  fhrubby  Stalk,  feldom  riling  more 
than  three  or  four  Inches  high,  puting  out  many 
Heads ;  the  Leaves  are  narrow  and  woolly  on  both 
Sides,  and  come  out  without  Order ;  the  Flower  Stalks 
arife  from  thefe  Heads ;  thefe  grow  eight  or  ten  Inches 
high,  are  garnifhed  all  the  Way  with  narrow  hoary 
Leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  compound  Corymbus  of 
bright  yellow  Flowers,  with  large  Heads.  Thefe  be¬ 
gin  to  flower  in  May ,  and  there  is  a  Succeffion  of  them 
moft  Part  of  Summer.  This  is  propagated  by  fliping 
off  the  Heads  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and 
after  ftripping  off  the  lower  Leaves,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  covering  them  with 
Hand  Glaffes,  which  muft  be  fhaded  every  Day  when 
the  Sun  is  warm  ;  and  the  Cutings  muft  be  fupplied 
with  Water, .  which  fhould  be  often  repeated,  but  not  in 
too  great  Quantities  ;  when  thefe  are  rooted,  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  firft  Sort.  Thefe 
Plants  in  mild  Winters  will  live  abroad  in  a  very  warm 
Border  with  very  little  Shelter,  and  the  hardier  they 
are  treated,  the  greater  Number  of  Flowers  they  will 
produce  for  when  they  are  drawn  weak  in  a  Green- 
houfe,  they  never  flower  fo  ftrong. 

The  eleventh  Sort  hath  very  woolly  Stalks  and 
Leaves,  which  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  tenth ; 
the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  a  few  Side 
Branches ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  a  compound  Co¬ 
rymbus  of  Flowers,  whofe  Heads  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
Gold  Colour,  changing  a  little  red  as  they  fade.  This  is 
propagated  by  Slips  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  laft  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  Plants  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  if  they 
are  planted  on  a  dry  Soil. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
but  has  been  long  in  the  Englijh  Gardens.  This  hath  a 
creeping  Root,  which  fpreads  far  in  the  Ground,  fo  as 
to  become  a  troublefome  Weed  very  often,  unlefs  it  is 
kept  within  Bounds ;  the  Stalks  of  this  are  woolly,  ri- 
fing  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  Jong 
Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points,  which  are  placed  alter¬ 
nate,  and  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side ;  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  branches  into  two  or  three  Divifions, 
each  being  terminated  by  a  clofe  Corymbus  of  Flowers, 
with  pretty  large  filvery  Empalements,  which,  if  ga¬ 
thered  and  properly  dried,  will  retain  their  Beauty  fe¬ 
veral  Years.  This  Sort  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil 
or  Situation,  and  is  eafily  propagated  by  its  creeping 
Roots.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Stalks  de¬ 
cay  in  Autumn. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out 
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mafty  oblong  blunt  Leaves  near  the  Root;  the  Stalks 
rile  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  placed  alternate,  which  are  broad  at  their  Bafe 
where  they  embrace  the  Stalks,  but  end  in  acute 
Points  ;  they  are  woolly,  and,  when  handled,  emit  a 
very  rank  Odour-,  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  a  Co- 
rymbus  of  Flowers,  in  large  filvery  Empalements, 
which  will  retain  their  Beauty  feveral  Years. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ,  and  is  an  annual  Plant,  very  like  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort,  but  the  Leaves  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  on 
their  upper  Side,  and  woolly  on  their  under;  the  Stalks 
branch,  and  the  Heads  of  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  thefe  Differences  are  permanent. 

Both  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which, 
if  fownin  the  Autumn  on  a  warm  Border,  will  more  cer¬ 
tainly  fucceed,  than  when  they  are  fownin  the  Spring  ;  or 
if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  feat  ter,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  without  Care,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  while  they 
are  young,  to  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain ;  when  the  Plants  have  taken  Root,  they  will 
require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds.  They  flower  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
the  Autumn. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  in  Africa,  and  alfo  in  North 
America ,  from  both  thefe  Countries  I  have  received  the 
Seeds.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  oblong  Leaves  at 
the  Bottom,  which  are  a  little  waved,  and  hoary  on 
their  under  Side.  The  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  acute  pointed  Leaves  from 
their  Bafe  runs  a  Border  or  Wing  along  the  Stalk ;  the 
whole  Plant  has  a  difagreeable  Odour.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  a  Corymbus  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they 
are  white,  and  appear  in  July.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  the 
Autumn,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  without  Care,  as  the  two  former  Sorts. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  riles  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  three 
or  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  from 
the  lower  Part,  which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  half  embrace  the  Stalks  with 
their  Bafe ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side;  the  Stalks  are 
terminated  by  a  compound  Corymbus  of  yellow  Flow¬ 
ers,  whofe  Heads  are  fmall:  Thefe  continue  in  Suc- 
ceffion  great  Part  of  the  Summer,  but  are  rarely  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by 
Cutings  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  which  may  be 
planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  and  duly  watered.  Thefe 
will  take  Root  in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks,  and  may 
then  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  Pots,  placing  them  in 
a  fhady  Situation  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root ;  then 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  and 
placed  with  other  hardy  Green-houfe  Plants  till  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  muft  be  carried  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  where,  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  they  fhould 
have  as  much  free  Air  as  pofiible  in  mild  Weather,  for 
they  only  require  Protection  from  Frofl,  fo  they  fhould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  hardy  Green- 
houfe  Plants. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
grows  naturally  in  France,  Italy ,  and  Spain.  This  hath 
a  woolly  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  rifes  fix, or  eight 
Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  obtufe  Spear-fhaped  wool¬ 
ly  Leaves.  I  he  Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes 
from  the  Side,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks;  they  are 
of  a  filvery  Colour,  and  appear  in  June  and  July.  The 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Care,  and  require  no 
other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

^  The  eighteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
.Good  Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  flender  fhrubby  Stalk, 
which  fends  out  many  lateral  Branches  below  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves,  which  are  hoary 
on  their  under  Side,  i  he  Flowers  are  produced  in  a 
compound  Corymbus  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  they 
are  at  their  firft  Appearance  of  a  pale  red  Colour,  but 
afterward  change  to  a  Gold  Colour  ;  the  Empalements 
of  this  Sort  aie  fmo.1.1,  and  dry  like  the  other  Species 
of  this  Genus.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Cutings, 
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in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fixteenth,  and  the  Plants 
require  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Iflria.  This 
is  a  perennial  Plant,  whofe  under  Leaves  fpread  on  the 
Ground  ;  thefe  are  obtufe,  and  woolly  on  their  under 
Side;  the  Stalks  rife  about  fix  Inches  high ;  the  Leaves 
upon  thefe  are  narrow,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  the 
Stalks  and  Leaves  are  woolly,  and  at  each  of  the  Joints 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  is  produced  a  compaft 
Corymbus  of  Flowers,  which  are  placed  alternate  on 
each  Side,  and  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  A  lamer  Co¬ 
rymbus  fiting  very  clofe  ;  thefe  are  of  a  fine  fbft  red 
Colour,  fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  the  Month  of 
June ,  when  they  are  in  Beauty. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Roots,  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  feventh  and  eighth  Sorts,  but 
this  doth  not  produce  them  in  Plenty,  fo  is  not  very 
common  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  at  prefent:  It  requires, 
a  drier  Soil  than  the  feventh,  and  a  warmer  Situation 
but  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  Mid-day  Sun,  fo 
fhould  be  planted  to  an  Eaft  Afpedt,  for  it  is  rarely 
injured  by  the  Cold  in  England. 

The  twentieth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ,  but  has  been  long  preferved  in  many -curi¬ 
ous  Gardens  in  Europe.  Dr.  Linnoeus  fuppofes  this  and 
the  tenth  to  be  but  one  Species,  which  he  might  eafily 
be  inclined  to  do,  by  feeing  the  dried  Specimens  only ; 
for  thefe  feem  only  to  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Flowers  or  Heads,  which  he  never  admits  as  a  fpecifick 
Difference.  Thofe  who  have  obferved  the  growing 
Plants,  cannot  doubt  of  their  b,eing  two  didinCt  Spe- ; 
cies ;  for  the  Stalks  of  this  rife  three  or  four  Feet  high,  ■ 
fending  out  feveral  long  irregular  Branches,  which  are 1 
terminated  by  a  compound  Corymbus  of  Flowers;' 
whereas  the  tenth  Sort  never  rifes  with  a  Stalk,  but  the 
Heads  fit  clofe  to  the  Ground,  and  the  Flower  Stalks 
rife  fingle  from  the  Heads,  and  never  branch :  The 
Heads  of  this  twentieth  Sort  are  compofed  of  Leaves, 
which  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  tenth,  and 
the  Heads  of  the  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  Silver  Co¬ 
lour,  fo  that  whoever  fees  the  two  Sorts  growing,  can¬ 
not  doubt  of  their  being  different.  This  is  propagated 
by  Cutings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  tenth  Sort,  and  the 
Plants  fhould  alfo  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way. 

The  twenty-fird  Sort  was  raifed  from  Seeds  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden,  which  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
the  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  oblong  and  blunt. 
The  Stalks  are  fhrubby,  and  divide  into  many  irregu¬ 
lar  Branches,  which  rife  about  three  Feet  high  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong  blunt-pointed  Leaves,  hoary 
on  their  under  Side,  but  of  a  dark  green  above  ;  from 
the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves  runs  a  Border  along  the  Stalk,  ! 
like  a  Wing,  Qf  the  fame  Confidence  with  the  Leaves, 
fo  is  what  the  former  Botanifts  termed  a  winged  Stalk, 
but  Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  it  a  runing  Leaf.  The  Stalks 
are  terminated  by  a  compound  Corymbus  of  Flowers, 
which  are  very  clofely  joined  together,  and  are  of  a  bright 
Gold  Colour,  but  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  change  j 
to  a  darker  Colour  as  they  fade  ;  there  is  a  Succeffion  1 
of  thefe  Flowers  mod  Part  of  the  Summer,  and  the 
early  Flowers  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Slips,  or  Cut- 
ings,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  tenth,  and  the  Plants, 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  directed  for 
that.  It  is  engraven  in  the  13 id  Plate  of  the  Figures 
of  Plants. 

The  twenty-fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North 
America ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to 
England  ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  whofe  lower  Leaves 
are  large  and  oval ;  from  the  main  Stalk  there  come 
out  Runers,  which  take  Root  in  the  Ground,  and  have 
young  Plants  at  their  Extremity.  The  Stalks  are  fin¬ 
gle,  and  garnifhed  with  narrower  woolly  Leaves/placed 
alternate.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks  in  a  Corymbus  ;  they  are  of  a  white  Colour, 
and  fmall.  They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  fome- 
times  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  but  the  Plants  propagate 
fo  fad  by  Offsets,  that  the  Seeds  are  little  regarded ; 
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,is  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air,  if  planted  in  a  dry  Soil 
-id  a  warm  Situation. 

The  twenty-third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  A- 
erica  ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant  with  woolly  obtufe  Leaves, 
'he  Stalks  are  Angle,  and  rife  about  nine  Inches  high, 
'he  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the 
talks  •,  they  are  a  dirty  white,  fo  make  no  great  Ap- 
“arance.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  are  permited  to  fcatter, 
,e  plants  will  rife  without  Trouble,  and  only  require 
)  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  twenty-fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica , 
nd  other  of  the  hot  Parts  of  America  ;  this  rifes  with 
1ft  rub  by  Stalk,  about  two  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
.eaves  about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  thole  of  Sage,  but 
re  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  much  veined  ;  from 
ie  Bafe  of  each  Leaf  runs  a  Border  along  the  Stalk, 
'he  Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes  from  the  Side,  and 
t  the  End  of  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  long,  and  clofely 
dned  in  the  Spike.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  but 
ever  perfects  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
0t  Bed  in  Pots,  becaufe  the  Plants  do  not  often  rife  the 
ame  Year,  therefore  when  it  fo  happens,  the  Pots  fhould 
ie  placed  in  the  Stove  in  Winter,  and  the  following 
Ip  ring  put  upon  a  frelh  hot  Bed  to  bring  up  the  Plants  ; 
rhen 'thefe  appear,  they  muffc  be  planted  into  Pots,  and 
:ept  conftantlv  in  the  hot  Bed,  otherwife  they  will  not 
hrive  in  England . 

GNAPHALODES.  See  Micropus. 

GOMPHRENA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  279.  Amaran- 
boides.  Pourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  65 4.  Lab.  420. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Flower  hath  a  large  three-leaved  Empalement ,  which 
r  coloured  and  permanent.  Phe  Petal  is  ered ,  and  cut  into 
he  Parts  at  the  Pop  •,  it  hath  a  cylindrical  tubulous  Em¬ 
blement, ,  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  cut  into  five  [mall  Parts 
it  the  Brim ,  which  fpread  open  \  it  hath  five  Stamina 
'carcely  difcernable ,  fituated  in  the  Brim  of  the  Ne Barium , 
erminated  by  Summits ,  fhut  up  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Nec- 
arium.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  pointed  Germen , 
mth  two  fmall  Styles ,  crowned  with  Jingle  Stigmas ,  the 
length  of  the  Stamina.  Phe  Germen  afterward  becomes 
■ne  large  roundijh  Seed ,  inclofed  in  a  thin  crufied  Capfule 
v'ith  one  Cell. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedion 
)f  Limans’ s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe 
Gowers  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  Pournefort 
daces  it  in  his  Appendix,  and  has  taken  the  Characters 
rom  Plumier. 

The  Species  are, 

7.  Gomphrena  caule  credo ,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis , 
: c.pitulis  folitariis ,  pedunculis  diphyllis.  Hart.  Cliff.  86. 
lomphrena  with  an  erect  Stalk,  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  Angle  Heads,  and  Foot  Stalks  having  two 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Amaranthoides  Lychnidis  folio ,  ca- 
pitulis  purpureis.  Pourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  65 4.  Globe  Ama¬ 
ranthus  with  purple  Heads. 

2.  Gomphrena  caule  credo,  fpicd  interrupt d.  Prod. 
Leyd.  419.  Gomphrena  with  an  eredt  Stalk,  and  an  in¬ 
terrupted  Spike  of  Flowers. 

3.  Gomphrena  foliis  lanceclatis ,  capitulis  diphyllis , 
flcfcitlis  perianthio  proprio  diftindis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  224. 
Gomphrena  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  two  Leaves  to 
the  Heads,  and  each  Floret  having  its  proper  Empale¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  Amaranthoides  perenne,  fioribus  ftra- 
mineis  radiatis .  Plort.  Elth.  24.  Pah.  20.  Perennial  Globe 
Amaranthus  with  radiated  Straw-coloured  Flowers. 

4.  Gomphrena  foliis  carnojis  obtufis,  capitulis  oblon- 
gis  terminalibus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  224.  Gomphrena  with 
obtufe  flelhy  Leaves,  and  oblong  Heads  terminating 
the  Stalks.  This  Is  the  Amaranthoides  bundle  Curajfa- 
vicum ,  cepe  a  foliis  lucidis ,  capitulis  albis.  Herm.  Par.  Bat. 
15.  Pab.  15.  Low  Globe  Amaranthus  of  Curaffo  with 
fhining  Onion  Leaves,  and  white  Heads. 

5.  Gomphrena  'caule  fc  an  dent  e,  foliis  ovato-lanceola- 
t:s,  pedunculis  nudis  longijfimis  fpicd  intcrruptd.  Gomphrena 
with  a  climbing  Stalk,  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  very 
'orig  naked  Foot  Stalks,  and  an  interrupted  Spike.  This 
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is  the  Amaranthoides  Lychnidis  folio  fpicato ,  fquamis  he f* 
baceis,  fiofculifque  furfur  afcentibus .  I lo  uft .  Mff  .  Spiked 
Amaranthoides  with  a  Campion  Leaf,  herbaceous  Scales, 
and  purplifli  Flowers. 

6.  Gomphrena  caule  eredo ,  foliis  lanceclatis,  capitu¬ 
lis  alaribus  fejfilibus.  Gomphrena  With  an  ereCt  Stalk, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Heads  on  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks  fiting  clofe.  This  is  the  Amaranthoides  Lychni¬ 
dis  folio,  capitulis  argenteis  minoribus  foiiorum  alis  prode- 
untibus.  Ilouft.  Mff,  Globe  Amaranthus  with  a  Campiori 
Leaf,  and  fmaller  filvery  Heads  proceeding  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

7.  Gomphrena  cattle  repent e,  capitulis  rotundis  fejfi¬ 
libus,  foliis  lanceolato-oVatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  225.  Com-' 
phrena  with  a  creeping  Stalk,  round  Heads  fiting  clofe' 
to  the  Stalks,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Amaranthoides  marina  repens ,  polygeni  folio,  capitulis 
argenteis.  Plum.  Cat.  20.  Creeping  maritime  Globe  A- 
maranthus  with  a  Knot  Grafs  Leaf,  and  filvery  Heads. 

8.  Gomphrena  caule  repente  dichofoino  villofo,  foliis 
lanceolaiis,  capitulis  alaribus  fejfilibus.  Gomphrena  with  a 
creeping  Stalk  divided  by  Pairs,  and  hairy  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  Heads  of  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Sides' 
of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Amaranthoides  humileCu- 
rajfavicum  folio  polygoni.  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  17.  Low  Globe 
Amaranthus  of  Curaffo,  with  a  Knot  Grafs  Leaf. 

9.  Gomphrena  caule  prccumbente,  foliis  infer i or ib us 
lanceolatis,  fuperioribus  rotundatis  capitulis .  laxis  termina¬ 
libus.  Gomphrena  with  a  trailing  Stalk,  the  under  Leaves 
Spear- fhaped,  the  upper  round,  and  looi'e  Heads  ter¬ 
minating  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Amaranthoides  Lych¬ 
nidis  folio,  capitulis  purpureis  minoribus.  Ilouft.  Mff.  Globe 
Amaranthus  with  a  Campion  Leaf,  and  fmaller  purple 
Heads. 

10.  Gomphrena  pedunculis  oppofitis  bifidis  tricapitatis 
capitulo  intermedio  fejf  li.  Lift.  Sp.  Plant.  224.  Gomphreiici 
with  bifid  oppofite  Foot  Stalks,  having  three  Heads ; 
the  Middle  one  fiting  elofe  to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Amaranthoides  Scandens  Lychnidis  folio ,  capitalist  globofis 
flavefeentibus.  PIouft.  MJf.  Climbing  Globe  Amaranthus 
with  a  Campion  Leaf,  and  yellowifh  Heads  of  Flowers. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
the  Seed’s  were  brought  to  Europe ,  and  the  Plants  have 
been  many  Years  cultivated  in  all  the  curious  Gardens ; 
it  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright 
branching  Stalk,  about  two  Feet  high*  garnilhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite. ,  The  Branches 
alfo  come  out  oppofite,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers,  which  are  long  and  naked,  with  two  fhort 
Leaves,  clofe  under  each  Head  of  Flowers.  The  Heads, 
at  their  firft  Appearance,  are  globular,  but  as  they  in- 
creafe  in  Size,  become  oval  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of 
dry  fcaly  Leaves- placed  Imbricatim  like  the  Scales  of 
Fifh  ;  under  each  of  thefe  is  fituated  a  tubulous  Flower,’ 
which  juft  peeps  out  of  the  Covering,  but  thefe  are  not 
much  regarded  by  the  Generality  of  Peoplej  for  the 
fcaly  Empalement  which  covers  them  is  fo  beautiful, - 
and  thefe  if  gathered  before  they  are  too  much  faded, 
will  retain  their  Beauty  feveral  Years.  After  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  paft,  the  Germen,  which  is  fituated  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  each,  becomes  a  large  oval  Seed,  inclofed  in  a 
chaffy  Covering,  which  ripens  late  in  Autumn,  and  the 
Plant  decays  foon  after. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  Sort,  one  with  fine 
bright  purple  Heads,  the  other  hath  white  or  filvery 
Heads,  and  thefe  never  alter  from  Seeds,  fo  that  they 
are  permanent  Varieties,  though  in  other  Refpedts  they 
do  not  differ  •,  there  is  alfo  one  with  mixed  Colours, 
but  whether  this  arofe  accidentally  from  the  Seeds  of 
either  of  the  former,  I  cannot  determine,  for  this  Va¬ 
riety  continues  from  Seeds,  and  the  other  two  I  have 
cultivated  more  than  thirty  Years,  and  have  never  found 
either  of  them  vary. 

There  are  alfo  two  Varieties  of  thefe  which  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  the  Weft-Indies',  one  with  purple,  and  the  o- 
ther  with  white  Heads,  which  are  much  fmaller  and 
rounder  than  thole  before- mentioned.  The  Plants  grow 
much  larger,  and  fpread  more  into  Branches,  and  they 
are  later  before  they  flower,  fo  that  in  cold  Seafons 
the  Seeds  rarely  ripen  in  England ;  thefe  are  called 
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Bachelors  Buttons,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  America ,  but 
whether  they  are  fpecifically  different  from  the  others, 
I  cannot  with  Certainty  determine. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  much  flenderer  Stalks  than  the 
firft,  which  grow  taller,  and  are  irregular.  The  Leaves 
are  fmaller,  but  of  the  fame  Shape.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  in  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  broken,  or  divided  into  three  or  four  Parts,  with 
Spaces  between  them.  The  Spikes  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
pale  purple  Colour.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  were  fent 
me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjioun ,  from  Catnpeachy . 

The  third  Sort  hath  flender  upright  Stalks,  which 
are  garnilhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
fite  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  thefe  are 
hairy  and  terminated  by  fmall  Heads  of  Flowers,  which 
fpread  open  from  each  other,  fo  as  that  the  Empale- 
ments  appear  diftindt ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  Straw  Co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  July.  The  Seeds,  fometimes,.  will 
ripen  in  England ,  but  the  Plants  will  live  two  or  three 
Years,  if  they  are  preferved  in  a  Stove. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  creeping  Stalks,  which  put  out 
Roots  at  their  Joints,  as  they  trail  upon  the  Ground  ; 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  narrow  flefhy  fucculent  Leaves, 
of  a  lucid  green.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  Foot 
Stalks,  which  grow  at  the  End  and  Sade  of  the  Stalks  ; 
they  are  collected  in  fmall,  oblong,  filvery  Heads,  which 
have  dry  Empalements  like  the  other  Sorts.  This 
throws  naturally  in  molt  of  the  Illands  of  the  Wejl-Indies. 
°  The  fifth  Sort  hath  a  thick  flefhy  Root,  which  ftrikes 
deep  into  the  Ground,  from  which  arifes  an  inclining 
Stalk,  which  afterward  grows  eredt  to  the  Height  of 
three  or  four  Feet,  but  requires  Support,  otherwife  it 
will  fall  to  the  Ground.  The  Leaves  grow  by  Pairs, 
oppofite,  and  are  oval  Spear-fhaped.  The  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers  are  long  and  naked,  and  are  terminated 
by  interrupted  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are  fmall, 
quinquefid,  and  of  a  purplifh  Colour •,  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fingle  Seeds,  wraped  up  in  a  Down.  It  grows 
naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  in  New  Spain ,  from  whence 
the  late  Dr.  Houjioun  fent  the  Seeds. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Si.  Helena ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  hath  an  upright  Stalk, 
two  Feet  high,  which  never  branches  out  into  Stalks, 
as  do  moft  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  have  fhort  Foot 
Stalks  coming  out  by  Pairs  at  the  Joints  ;  thefe,  and 
alfo  the  upright  Stalk,  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
fmooth  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
filvery  Heads  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  appear 
in  July  and  Augujl ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  feventh  Sort  hath  creeping  Stalks,  which  put 
out  Roots  at  the  Joints  as  they  trail  on  the  Ground ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmall,  Spear-fhaped,  oval 
Leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  round  filvery  Heads,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and 
are  each  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  oval  Seed,  wraped  up 
in  a  Down.  It  grows  naturally  in  all  the  Wejt-Indian 
Iflands. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds  \  this  Sort  hath  creeping 
Stalks,  which  divide  by  Pairs,  and  a j*e  hairy  ;  thefe 
put  out  Roots  at  their  Joints,  and  fpread  to  a  great 
Diftance  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite,  and  at  each  Joint  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  filvery  Heads,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks. 
This  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  ninth  Sort  hath  trailing  Stalks,  which  below  are 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  but  at  the  Top 
they  are  round.  The  Stalks  and  Leaves  of  this  are 
hairy.  The  Flowers  terminate  the  Stalks  in  fmall  round 
purple  Heads,  which  are  loofe  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fingle  Seeds,  wraped  up  in  a  Down. 

The  tenth  Sort  hath  climbing  Stalks,  which  rife  up¬ 
ward  of  twenty  Feet,  where  they  meet  with  Support ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like  Campion,  placed 
oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks,  which  come  out  oppofite  •,  thefe  branch  out  in¬ 
to  fmaller  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  three  Heads  of 
yellow  Flowers,  the  Middle  one  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalk. 
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The  two  Sorts  with  large  Heads  of  Flowers  which 
are  firft  mentioned,  one  with  purple,  and  the  other 
with  Silver-coloured,  are  very  ornamental  Plants  in 
Gardens,  and  are  now  very  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens  for  that  Purpofe.  In  Portugal ,  and 
other  warm  Countries,  they  are  cultivated  to  adorn 
their  Churches  in  the  Winter,  for  if  thefe  are  gathered 
when  they  are  full  grown,  and  dried  in  the  Shade,  they 
will  retain  their  Beauty  a  long  Time,  efpecially  if  they 
are  not  eXpofed  to  the  Air  •,  thefe  Plants  are  annual,  fo 
are  only  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  good  hot  Bed  the  Begining  of  March  ;  but  if  the 
Seeds  are  not  taken  out  of  their  chaffy  Covering,  it  will 
be  proper  to  foak  them  in  Water  for  twelve  Hours  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fown,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their 
growing.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up  half  an  Inch 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot  Bed, 
at  about  four  Inches  Diftance,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
till  they  have  taken  Root,  then  they  fhould  have  frefh 
Air  admited  to  them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  ! 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon ;  they  will  alfo  require  to  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  In  about  a  Month’s 
Time  the  Plants  will  have  grown  fo  large,  as  to  nearly 
meet,  therefore  they  will  require  more  Room,  other- 
wife  they  will  draw  up  weak  j  then  a  frefh  hot  Bed 
fhould  be  prepared,  into  which  there  fhould  be  a  fuffici-  ' 
ent  Number  of  Threefarthing  Pots  plunged,  filled  with  ; 
light  rich  Earth,  and  when  the  Bed  is  in  a  proper  Tem¬ 
perature  of  Warmth,  the  Plants  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  and  afterward  they  mull 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  exotick 
Plants.  When  the  Plants  have  filled  thefe  Pots  with  i 
their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  their  Roots  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Ball  of  Earth 
muft  be  carefully  pared  off ;  then  they  fhould  be  put 
into  Pots  a  Size  larger,  and  where  there  is  Convenien-  1 
cy  of  a  deep  Frame,  to  plunge  the  Pots  into  another  gen¬ 
tle  hot  Bed,  it  will  bring  the  Plants  early  to  flower,  and 
caufe  them  to  grow  much  larger  than  thofe  which  are 
placed  abroad.  In  July  the  Plants  fhould  be  inured  gra¬ 
dually  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  may  be 
removed  about  the  Middle  of  that  Month,  and  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  annual  Plants  to  adorn  the  Pleafure 
Garden,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  Plant  or  two  of 
each  Sort  in  Shelter  for  Seeds,  becaufe  when  the  Au¬ 
tumn  proves  cold  or  wet,  thofe  Plants  which  are  ex- 
pofed  abroad,  feldom  produce  good  Seeds. 

The  other  Sorts  are  all  of  them  tender  Plants,  fa  re¬ 
quire  to  be  raifed  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  after¬ 
ward  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  diredled 
for  the  former  Sorts,  and  if  the  trailing  Sorts  are  turned 
out  of  the  Pots,  when  their  Roots  have  filled  them,  and 
planted  upon  a  hot  Bed,  their  Stalks  will  put  out  Roots 
at  their  Joints,  and  their  branching  Stalks  will  extend 
to  a  confiderable  Diftance  on  every  Side,  and  they  will 
produce  their  Heads  of  Flowers  at  every  Joint,  but  un- 
lefs  the  Glafies  are  kept  over  them,  and  only  a  proper 
Share  of  Air  admited  to  them,  they  will  not  perfedt 
Seeds  in  England. 

The  perennial  climbing  Sorts  muft  be  removed  into 
the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  back  Side  of  the 
Tan  Bed,  where  they  may  have  Room  to  grow  in 
Height,  efpecially  the  tenth  Sort,  which  will  rife  to  a 
great  Height  with  proper  Management ;  thefe  Sorts 
feldom  flower  till  the  fecond  Year,  and  the  Plants  will  jj 
live  three  or  four  Years,  if  they  are  preferved  in  a  Stove. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  not  very  ornamental,  fo  they  are  fel-  ; 
dom  cultivated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  ) 
of  Variety. 

GOOSEBERRY.  See  Groflularia. 

GORZ.  See  Ulex. 

GOSSYPIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  755.  Xylon.  Tourn.  I 
lnfi .  R.  H.  1 01.  ‘Tab.  27.  Cotton. 
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The  Characters  are, 

the  Flower  has  a  double  Empalement  *,  the  outer  is  large , 
me  Leaf,  and  cut  half  Way  into  three  Parts  \  the  in¬ 
is  Cup-fhapcd,  of  one  Leaf, ,  cut  into  five  obtufe  Seg- 
its  at  the  Fop,  which  are  indented .  It  hath  five  plain 
art-fhaped  Petals,  which  join  at  their  Bafe,  and  fpread 
n.  It  hath  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  which  are 
led  at  Bottom  in  a  Column,  but  are  loofe  above,  and  are 
irted  into  the  Petals  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  Kidney- 
ped  Summits.  It  hath  a  round  Cermen,  fuppcrting  four 
les,  joined  in  the  Column,  and  are  the  fame  Length  of 

Stamina ,  crowned  by  four  thick  Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen 
erward  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule ,  ending  in  a  Point, 
ving  four  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  oval  Seeds,  wraped 
in  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  b  ranged  in  the  third  Sedlion 
Linn<sus\  fixteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
,ofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina,  which  are  joined  toge- 
r  with  the  Styles  in  one  Column,  or  Body.  Fournefort 
ices  it  in  the  fixth  Sedtion  of  his  firft  Clafs,  which 
ntains  the  Herbs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is 
U-fhaped,  from  the  Bottom  of  whofe  Fube  arijes  the  Poin- 
l,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  Fruit  with  many  Cells. 

1.  Gossypium  foliis  quinquelobis,  caule herbaceo.  Hort. 
fal.  203.  Cotton  with  Leaves  having  five  Lobes, 
d  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the  Gcffypium.  Ca- 
r.  Epit.  203.  The  common  herbaceous  Cotton. 

2.  Gossypium  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Up- 
1,  204.  Cotton  with  entire  Leaves  having  three  Lobes, 
his  is  the  Gcffypium  frutefcens  annuum,  folio  trilobo  Bar- 
denfe.  Pluk.  Aim.  172.  Fab.  188.  Shrubby  annual 
irbadoes  Cotton  with  Leaves  having  three  Lobes. 

3.  Gossypium  foliis  palmatis,  lobis  lanceolatis,  caule 
uticofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  693.  Cotton  with  Hand-fhaped 
eaves,  having  five  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  and  a  ffirub- 
1  Stalk.  This  is  the  Xylon  arbor eum,  fiore  fiavo.  Fourn. 
ft.  R.  H.  ioi.  Tree  Cotton  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

4.  Gossypium  foliis  trilobis  &  quinquelobis  acutis, 
ule  ramofo  hirfuto.  Cotton  with  Leaves  having  three 
id  five  Lobes,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  a  hairy 
■anching  Stalk.  This  is  the  Xylon  Americanum  prafian- 
ffimum,  femine  virefcente.  Lign.  Fourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  101. 
ineft  American  Cotton  with  a  green  Seed. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Levant  Cotton,  which 
cultivated  in  feveral  Iflands  of-the  Archipelago,  as  alfo 
,  Malta,  Sicily,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  -,  it  is  fown 
,  tilled  Ground  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  and  is  ripe 
1  about  four  Months  after,  when  it  is  cut  down  in 
larveft  as  Corn  is  in  England ,  and  is  fown  every  Year, 
le  Plants  always  perilhing  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe  *, 
lis  Plant  grows  about  two  Feet  high,  with  an  herba- 
:ous  Stalk,  garnilhed  with  fmooth  Leaves  divided  into 
ve  LobeS.  The  Stalks  lend  out  a  few  weak  Branches 
pward,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame 
'orm  but  are  fmaller.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
le  Extremity  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  have  two  large 
Lmpalements,  the  outer  is  cut  into  three  Parts,  and 
he  inner  into  five.  The  Petals  of  the  Flower  are  of  a 
ale  yellow  Colour,  inclining  to  white  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
eeded  by  oval  Capfules,  which  open  in  four  Parts, 
aving  four  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  Seeds  wraped 
ip  in  a  Down,  which  is  the  Cotton. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Iflands 
if  the  Weft-Indies  ;  this  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  fmooth 
•talk,  four  or  five  Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  Side, 
branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  di- 
rided  into  three  Lobes.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
he  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
>f  the  former  Sort,  but  are  larger,  and  of  a  deeper 
'ellow  Colour.  The  Pods  are  larger,  and  the  Seeds 
ire  black. 

The  third  Sort  hath  a  perennial  flirubby  Stalk,  which 
iles  fix  or  eight  Feet  high,  and  divides  into  many 
Iranch.es  ;  thele  are  fmooth,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
Hand-lhaped  Leaves,  having  four  or  five  Lobes.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  •,  thefe 
ire  larger  than  thofe  of  the  two  former  Sorts,  and  are 
>f  a  deep  yellow  Colour.  The  Pods  of  this  Sort  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former. 

Ihe  fourth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Eafi  and  Weft - 
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Indies,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  perilhes 
foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  It  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
three  Feet  or  more,  and  fends  out  many  lateral  Branches, 
which  extend  to  a  great  Diftance,  where  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  Room  to  grow  •,  thefe  are  hairy,  and  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Leaves,  having  in  fome  three,  and  others 
five  acute-pointed  Lobes ;  thefe  have  fhort  hairy  Down 
on  their  Surface.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the 
Side,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  large, - 
of  a  dirty  Sulphur  Colour,  each  Petal  having  a  large 
purple  Spot  at  the  Bafe  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Pods,  which  open  into  four  Cells,  which  are  filled  with 
oblong  green  Seeds,  wraped  up  in  a  foft  Down.  Where 
the  Plants  have  Room  to  fpread,  their  Branches  will 
produce  four  or  five  Pods  of  Cotton  upon  each,  fo  that 
from  a  Angle  Plant,  thirty  or  more  Pods  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  each  of  thefe  are  as  large  as  middling  Ap¬ 
ples,  fo  there  will  be  a  much  greater  Produce  from  this 
than  from  any  other  Sort,  and  the  Staple  is  much  finer ; 
therefore  it  is  well  worth  the  Attention  of  the  Brilifb 
Colonies  in  America  to  cultivate  and  improve  this  Sort, 
fince  it  will  fucceed  in  Carolina ,  where  it  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  for  fome  Years,  and  might  be  a  Commodity 
worthy  of  Encouragement  by  the  Publick,  could  they 
contrive  a  proper  Gin  to  feparate  the  Cotton  from  the 
Seeds  to  which  this  Sort  adheres  much  clofer  than  any 
of  the  other  Sorts,  the  Cotton  from  this  Shrub  being 
preferable  to  any  other  yet  known. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  very  tender  Plants,  therefore  will 
not  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  but  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  fown  in  curious  Gardens  for  Variety  •,  the  firft 
and  fourth  Sorts  will  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  England,  if 
their  Seeds  are  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  upon  a  good 
hot  Bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  planted 
each  into  feparate  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark  to  bring  them  forward,  and  when  they 
are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  under  the  Frames,  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  fhifted  into 
larger  Pots,  when  their  Roots  have  filled  the  other  ; 
with  this  Management  I  have  had  their  Flowers  appear 
in  July,  and  toward  the  End  of  September  the  Seeds  have 
been  perfectly  ripe,  and  the  Pods  as  large  as  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Eafi  and  Weft- Indies ;  but  if  the  Plants  are 
not  brought  forward  early  in  the  Spring,  it  will  be  late 
in  the  Summer  before  the  Flowers  will  appear,  and 
there  will  be  no  Hopes  of  the  Pods  coming  to  Per¬ 
fection. 

The  Shrub  Cotton  will  rife  from  the  Seeds  very  ea- 
fily,  if  they  are  fown  upon  a  good  hot  Bed  ;  and  when 
they  are  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  and  brought  forward 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  diredted  for  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts,  the  Plants  will  grow  to  be  five  or  fix  Feet 
high  the  fame  Summer  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  preferve 
the  Plants  through  the  Winter,  unlefs  they  are  harden¬ 
ed  gradually  in  Auguft  during  the  Continuance  of  the 
warm  Weather  •,  for  when  they  are  forced  on  at  that 
Time,  they  will  be  fo  tender,  as  to  render  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  refilling  the  leaft  Injury.  The  Plants  of  this 
Sort  muft  be  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove  in  Autumn, 
and  kept  in  the  firft  Clafs  of  Heat,  otherwife  they  will 
not  live  through  the  Winter  in  England. 

GRAFTING  is  the  taking  a  Shoot  from  one  Tree, 
and  inferting  it  into  another,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  that 
both  may  unite  clofely,  and  become  one  Tree  ;  this  is 
called  by  the  ancient  Writers  in  Hufbandry  and  Gar¬ 
dening,  Incifion,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Inoculating,  or 
Budding,  which  they  call  inferere  Gculos. 

The  life  of  Grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious 
Sorts  of  Fruits,  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  the  Kinds,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  any  other  Method  ;  for  as  all  the 
good  Fruits  have  been  accidentally  obtained  from  Seeds, 
lo  the  Seeds  of  thefe,  when  fown,  will  many  of  them 
degenerate,  and  produce  fuch  Fruit  as  are  not  worth 
cultivating  •,  but  when  Shoots  are  taken  from  fuch 
Trees  as  produce  good  Fruit,  thefe  will  never  alter 
from  their  Kind,  whatever  be  the  Stock,  or  i  ree,  on 
which  they  are  grafted  ;  for  though  the  Grafts  receive 
their  Nourifhment  from  the  Stocks,  yet  they  are  never 
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altered  by  them,  but  continue  to  produce  the  fame 
Kind  of  Fruit  as  the  Tree  from  which  they  were  taken  •, 
the  only  Alteration  is,  that  when  the  Stocks  on  which 
they  are  grafted  do  not  grow  fo  faft,  and  afford  a  fuffi- 
cient  Supply  of  Nourifhment  to  the  Grafts,  they  will 
riot  make  near  fo  great  Progrefs  as  they  otherwise  would 
do,  nor  will  the  Fruit  they  produce  be  fo  fair,  and 
fometimes  not  fo  well  flavoured. 

Thefe  Shoots  are  termed  Cions ,  or  Graffs  ;  in  the 
Choice  of  thefe  the  following  Direftions  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  obferved.  1  ft.  That  they  are  Shoots  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Year,  for  when  they  are  older,  they  never  fucceed 
well.  2dly,  Always  to  take  them  from  healthy  fruit¬ 
ful  Trees,  for  if  the  Trees  are  ficldy  from  whence  they 
are  taken,  the  Grafts  very  often  partake  fo  much  of 
the  Diftemper,  as  rarely  to  get  the  better  of  it,  at  leaft 
for  fome  Years  ;  and  when  they  are  taken  from  young 
luxuriant  Trees,  whofe  Veffels  are  generally  large,  they 
will  continue  to  produce  luxuriant  Shoots,  and  are  fel- 
dom  fo  fruitful  as  thofe  which  are  taken  from  fruitful 
Trees,  whofe  Shoots  are  more  compact,  and  the  Joints 
clofer  together,  at  leaft  it  will  be  a  great  Number  of 
Years  before  thefe  luxuriant  Grafts  begin  to  produce 
Fruit,  if  they  are  managed  with  the  greateft  Skill,  ^dly, 
You  fhould  prefer  thofe  Grafts  which  are  taken  from 
the  lateral,  or  horizontal  Branches,  to  thofe  from  the 
flrong  perpendicular  Shoots,  for  the  Reafons  before 
given. 

Thefe  Grafts,  or  Cions,  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the 
Trees  before  their  Buds  begin  to  fwell,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  before  the  Seafon  for 
grafting,  therefore,  when  they  are  cut  off,  they  fhould 
be  laid  in  the  Ground  with  the  Cut  downwards,  bury¬ 
ing  them  half  their  Length,  and  covering  their  Tops 
with  dry  Litter,  to  prevent  their  drying  ;  if  a  fmall 
Joint  of  the  former  Year’s  Wood  is  cut  off  with  the 
Cion,  it  will  preferve  it  the  better,  and  when  they  are 
grafted,  this  may  be  cut  off ;  for  at  the  fame  Time  the 
Cions  muft  be  cut  to  a  proper  Length,  before  they  are 
inferted  into  the  Stocks,  but,  till  then,  the  Shoots 
fhould  remain  their  full  Length,  as  they  were  taken 
from  the  Tree,  which  will  preferve  them  better  from 
fhrinking  •,  if  thefe  Cions  are  to  be  carried  to  a  confi- 
derable  Diftance,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  their  cut  Ends 
into  a  Lump  of  Clay,  and  to  wrap  them  up  in  Mofs, 
which  will  preferve  them  frefh  for  a  Month,  or  longer  j 
but  thefe  fhould  be  cut  off  earlier  from  the  Trees,  than 
thofe  which  are  to  be  grafted  near  the  Place  where  the 
Trees  are  growing. 

Having  given  Directions  for  the  Cions  and  Grafts, 
we  next  come  to  that  of  the  Stock,  which  is  a  Term 
applied  to  the  Trees  intended  for  grafting  ;  thefe  are  ei¬ 
ther  fuch  old  1  rees  as  are  already  growing  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  whofe  Fruit  is  intended  to  be 
changed,  or  young  Trees,  which  have  been  raifed  in  a 
Nurfery  for  a  Supply  to  the  Garden  ;  in  the  former 
Cafe  there  is  no  other  Choice,  but  that  of  the  Branches, 
which  fhould  be  fuch  as  are  young,  healthy,  well  fi- 
tuated,  and  have  a  fmooth  Bark  ;  if  thefe  Trees  are 
growing  againft  Walls,  or  Efpaliers,  it  will  be  proper 
to  graft  fix,  eight,  or  ten  Branches,  according  to  the 
Size  of  the  Trees,  by  which  Method  they  will  be  much 
fooner  furnifhed  with  Branches  again,  than  when  a  lefs 
Number  of  Cions  are  put  in  ;  but  in  Standard  Trees, 
four,  or  at  moft  fix  Cions  will  be  fufficient. 

In  the  Choice  of  young  Stocks  for  grafting,  you 
fhould  always  prefer  fuch  as  have  been  raifed  from  the 
Seed,  and  that  have  been  once  or  twice  tranfplanted. 
Next  to  thefe,  are  thofe  Stocks  which  have  been  raifed 
from  Cutings,  or  Layers,  but  thofe  which  are  Suckers 
from  Roots  of  other  frees,  fhould  always  be  rejected, 
for  thefe  are  never  fo  well  rooted  as  the  others,  and 
conftantly  put  out  a  great  Number  of  Suckers  from 
their  Roots,  whereby  the  Borders  and  Walks  of  the 
Garden  will  be  always  peftered  with  them  during  the 
Summer  Seafon,  which  is  not  only  unfightly,  but  they 
alfo  take  off  Part  of  the  Nourifhment  from  the  Trees. 

If  thefe  Stocks  have  been  allowed  a  proper  Diftance 
in  the  Nurfery  where  they  have  grown,  the  Wood  will 
be  better  ripened,  and  more  compadt  than  thofe  which 
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|  have  grown  clofe,  and  have  been  thereby  drawn  up  to 
I  a  greater  Height  •,  the  Wood  of  thefe  will  be  foft,  an(j 
their  Vefifels  large,  fo  that  the  Cions  grafted  into  them 
will  fhoot  very'  ftrong,  but  they  will  be  lefs  difpofed  tc 
produce  Fruit  than  the  other,  and  when  Trees  acquire 
an  ill  Habit  at  firft,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  reclaim 
them  afterward. 

Having  directed  the  Choice  of  Cions  and  Stocks,  wt 
come  next  to  the  Operation,  in  order  to  which  yoi 
muft  be  provided  with  the  following  Tools. 

1 .  A  neat  fmall  Hand  Saw  to  cut  off  the  Heads  oi 
large  Stocks. 

2.  A  good  ftrong  Knife  with  a  thick  Back,  to  make 
Clefts  in  the  Stocks. 

3.  A  fharp  Penknife  to  cut  the  Grafts. 

4.  A  grafting  duffel  and  a  fmall  Mallet. 

5.  Bafs  Strings,  or  woollen  Yarn,  to  tie  the  Grafts 
with,  and  fuch  other  Inftruments  and  Materials  as  you 
ffiall  find  neceffary,  according  to  the  Manner  of  graft¬ 
ing  you  are  to  perform. 

6.  A  Quantity  of  Clay,  which  fhould  be  prepared  a: 
Month  before  it  is  ufed,  and  kept  turned  and  mixed, 
like  Mortar  every  other  Day,  which  is  to  be  made  af¬ 
ter  the  following  Manner  : 

Get  a  Quantity  of  ftrong  fat  Loam  (in  Proportion 
to  the  Quantity  of  Trees  intended  to  be  grafted,  then 
take  fome  new  Stonehorfe  Dung,  -and  break  it  in  a- 
mongft  the  Loam,  and  if  you  cut  a  little  Straw,  or  Hay, 
very  fmall,  and  mix  amongft  it,  the  Loam  will  hold  to¬ 
gether  the  better  ;  and  if  there  be  a  Quantity  of  Salt 
added,  it  will  prevent  the  Clay  from  dividing  in  dry 
Weather  ;  thefe  muft  be  well  ftired  together,  puting  Wa¬ 
ter  to  them  after  the  Manner  of  making  Mortar ;  it 
fhould  be  hollowed  like  a  Difh,  and  filled  with  Water, 
and  kept  every  other  Day  ftired  •,  but  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  it  fhould  not  be  expofed  to  the  Froft, 
or  drying  Winds,  and  that  the  oftener  it  is  ftired  and; 
wrought  the  better. 

Of  late  Years  fome  Perfons  have  made  ufe  of  another 
Compofition  for  grafting,  which  they  have  found  to  an- 
fwer  the  Intention  of  keeping  out  the  Air,  better  than 
the  Clay  before  preferibed.  This  is  compofed  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  Bees  Wax,  and  Rofin,  melted  together,  which, 
when  of  a  proper  Confiftence,  may  be  put  on  the  Stock 
round  the  Graft,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Clay  is 
ufually  applied,  and  though  it  be  not  above  a  Quarter 
of  an  Inch  thick,  yet  will  keep  out  the  Air  more  effec¬ 
tually  than  the  Clay,  and  as  Cold  will  harden  this, 
there  is  no  Danger  of  its  being  hurt  by  Froft,  which  is 
very  apt  to  caufe  the  Clay  to  cleave,  and  fometimes  fall 
off ;  and  when  the  Heat  of  Summer  comes  on,  this 
Mixture  will  melt,  and  fall  off  without  any  Trouble. 
In  ufing  of  this,  there  fhould  be  a  Tin,  or  Copper  Pot, 
with  Conveniency  under  it  to  keep  a  very  gentle  Fire 
with  Small  Coal,  otherwife  the  Cold  will  foon  condenfe 
the  Mixture,  but  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  apply  it 
too  hot,  left  you  injure  the  Graft.  A  Perfon  who  is  a 
little  accuftomed  to  this  Compofition,  will  apply  it  very 
faft,  and  it  is  much  eafier  for  him  than  Clay,  efpecial- 
ly  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  cold. 

There  are  feveral  Ways  of  Grafting,  the  principal  of 
which  are  four  : 

1.  Grafting  in  the  Rind,  called  alfo  Shoulder-graft¬ 
ing,  which  is  only  proper  for  large  Trees  ;  this  is  called 
Crown-grafting,  becaufe  the  Grafts  are  let  in  Form  of 
a  Circle,  or  Crown,  and  is  generally  performed  about 
the  latter  End  of  March ,  or  the  Begining  of  April.  , 

2.  Cleft- grafting,  which  is  alfo  called  Stock,  or  Siit- 
grafting  ;  this  is  proper  for  Trees  or  Stocks  of  a  leffer 
Size,  from  an  Inch,  to  two  Inches  or  more  Diameter  j 
this  Grafting  is  to  be  performed  in  the  Months  of  Fe -  3 
bruary  and  March ,  and  fupplies  the  Failure  of  the  Ef-  i.1 
cutcheon  Way,  which  is  pradtifed  in  June,  July ,  and  | 
Augujl . 

3.  Whip- grafting,  which  is  alfo  called  Tongue-graft*  4 
ing  ;  this  is  proper  for  fmall  Stocks  of  an  Inch,  half  an  |i 
Inch,  or  lefs,  Diameter  •,  this  is  the  moft  effectual  Way  | 
of  any,  and  that  which  is  moft  in  Ufe. 

4.  Grafting  by  Approach,  or  Abladfation  ;  this  is  , 
to  be  performed  when  the  Stock  you  would  graft  on,  ? 
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nd  the  Tree  from  which  you  take  your  Graft,  ftand  fo 
ear  together,  that  they  may  be  joined  ;  this  is  to  be 
erformed  in  the  Month  of  April,  and  is  alfo  called  In- 
rrhinp'  and  is  chiefly  ufed  for  Jafmines,  Oranges,  and 
ther  fender  exotick  Trees. 

We  next  come  to  the  Manner  of  performing  the  ie- 
eral  Ways  of  grafting. 

The  firft  Method,  which  is  termed  Rind,  or  Shoul- 
[er-^rafting,  is  feldom  pradtifed,  but  on  large  Trees, 
vhere  either  the  Head,  or  the  large  Branches,  are  cut 
,fF  horizontally,  and  two  or  four  Cions  put  in,  accord- 
ncr  to  the  Size  of  the  Branch,  or  Stem  ;  in  doing  of 
h?s,  the  Cions  are  cut  flat  on  one  Side,  with  a  Shoul- 
ler'to  reft  upon  the  Crown  of  the  Stock;  then  the 
lind  of  the  Stock  muft  be  raifed  up,  to  admit  the  Cion 
jetween  the  Wood  and  the  Bark  of  the  Stock,  which 
nuft  be  inferted  about  two  Inches,  fo  as  the  Shoulder 
if  the  Cion  may  meet,  and  clofely  join  the  Crown  of 
he  Stock  ;  and  after  the  Number  of  Cions  are  inferted, 
he  whole  Crown  of  the  Stock  fhould  be  well  clayed 
>ver,  leaving  two  Eyes  of  the  Cions  uncovered  there¬ 
with;  which  will  be  fufficient  for  fhooting  ;  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  grafting  was  much  more  in  Practice  formerly 
han  at  prefent ;  the  Difcontinuance  of  it  was  occafion- 
id  by  the  ill  Succefs  it  was  attended  with,  for  as 
■hefe  Cions  were  placed  between  the  Rind  of  the  Stock 
md  thg.  Wood,  fo  they  were  frequently  blown  out  by 
Long  Winds,  after  they  had  made  large  Shoots,  which 
las  fometimes  happened  after  five  or  fix  Years  Growth, 
fo  that  whenever  this  Method  is  pradtifed,  there  fhould 
be  fome  Stakes  faftened  to  fupport  the  Cions,  until  they 
have  almoft  covered  the  Stock. 

The  next  Method  is  termed  Cleft,  or  Stock-graft¬ 
ing ;  this  is  pradtifed  upon  Stocks,  or  Trees,  of  a 
mailer  Size,  and  may  be  ufed  with  Succefs,  where  the 
Rind  of  the  Stock  is  not  too  thick,  whereby  the  inner 
Bark  of  the  Cion  will  be  prevented  joining  to  that  of 
the  Stock  ;  this  may  be  performed  on  Stocks,  or 
Branches,  which  are  more  than  one  Inch  Diameter  ;  in 
the  doing  of  this,  the  Head  of  the  Stock,  or  Branch, 
muft  be  cut  off  with  a  Slope,  and  a  Slit  made  the  con¬ 
trary  Way,  in  the  Top  or  the  Slope,  deep  enough  to 
receive  the  Cion,  which  fhould  be  cut  floping  like  a 
Wedge,  fo  as  to  fit  the  Slit  made  in  the  Stock,  being 
careful  to  leave  that  Side  of  the  Wedge,  which  is  to  be 
placed  outward,  much  thicker  than  the  other,  and  in 
juting  the  Cion  into  the  Slit  of  the  Stock,  there  muft 
be  great  Care  taken  to  join  the  Rind  of  the  Cion  to 
that  of  the  Stock,  for  if  thefe  do  not  unite,  the  Grafts 
Will  not  fucceed  ;  when  this  Method  of  Grafting  is  ufed 
to  Stocks  which  are  not  ftrong,  it  will  be  proper  to 
make  a  Ligature  of  Bafs,  to  prevent  the  Slit  of  the 
Stock  from  opening  ;  then  the  Whole  fhould  be  clayed 
over,  to  prevent  the  Air  from  penetrating  the  Slit,  fo 
as  to  deftroy  the  Grafts,  only  leaving  two  Eyes  of  the 
Cions  above  the  Clay  for  fhooting. 

The  third  Method  is  termed  Whip,  or  Tongue-graft¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  moft  commonly  pradtifed  of  any  by 
the  Nurfery  Men  near  Wow,  efpecially  for  fmall  Stocks, 
becaufe  the  Cions  much  fooner  cover  the  Stocks  in  this 
Method,  than  in  any  other. 

This  is  performed  by  cuting  off  the  Head  of  the 
Stocks  floping  ;  then  there  muft  be  a  Notch  made  in 
the  Slope  toward  the  upper  Part  downward,  a  little 
more  than  half  an  Inch  deep,  to  receive  the  Cion,  which 
muft  be  cut  with  a  Slope  upward,  and  a  Slit  made  in 
this  Slope  like  a  Tongue,  which  Tongue  muft  be  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  Slit  made  in  the  Slope  ol  the  Stock,  and 
the  Cion  muft  be  placed  on  one  Side  of  the  Stock,  fo 
as  that  the  two  Rinds  of  both  Cion  and  Stock,  may  be 
equal,  and  join  together  exactly  ;  then  there  fhould  be 
a  Ligature  of  Bafs  to  faften  the  Cion,  fo  as  that  it  may 
not  be  eafily  difplaced,  and  afterward  clay  it  over,  as 
in  the  former  Methods. 

The  fourth  Sort  of  Grafting  is  termed  Inarching¬ 
grafting,  by  Approach,  or  Abladtation.  This  is  only 
to  be  performed  when  the  Stocks,  which  are  defigned 
to  be  grafted,  and  the  Tree  from  which  the  Graft  is 
to  be  taken,  ftand  fo  near  together,  or  may  be  brought 
fo  near  together,  as  that  their  Branches  may  be  united 
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together  ;  this  Method  of  Grafting  is  commonly  prac- 
tifed  on  tender  exotick  Plants,  and  fome  other  Sorts 
which  do  not  fucceed  in  any  of  the  other  Methods. 

In  performing  of  this  Operation,  a  Part  of  the  Stock, 
or  Branch,  muft  be  cut  off  about  two  Inches  in  Length, 
obferving  always  to  make  Choice  of  a  lmocth  Part  of 
the  Stock  ;  then  a  fmall  Notch  fhould  be  made  in  the 
Stock  downward,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  di- 
redted  for  Whip-grafting  ;  then  the  Branch  of  the  Tree 
defigned  to  be  inarched,  fhould  have  a  Part  cut  off  in 
the  like  Manner  as  the  Stock,  and  a  Slit  made  upward 
in  this,  fo  as  to  leave  a  Tongue,  which  Tongue  fhould 
be  inferted  into  the  Slit  of  the  Stock,  obferving  to  join 
their  Rinds  equally,  that  they  may  unite  well  together ; 
then  make  a  Ligature  of  Bafs,  to  keep  them  exadtly  in 
their  Situation,  and  afterward  clay  this  Part  of  the 
Stock  over  well,  to  keep  out  the  Air  ;  in  this  Method 
of  Grafting,  the  Cion  is  not  feparated  from  the  Tree, 
until  it  is  firmly  united  with  the  Stock,  nor  is  the  Head 
of  the  Stock,  or  Branch,  which  is  grafted,  cut  off  till 
this  Time,  and  only  Half  the  Wood  pared  off  with 
a  Slope,  about  three  Inches  in  Length,  and  the  fame 
of  the  Cion,  or  Graft. 

This  Method  of  Grafting  is  not  performed  fo  early 
in  the  Seafon,  as  thofe  of  the  other,  it  being  done  in 
the  Month  of  April ,  when  the  Sap  is  flowing,  at  which 
Time  the  Cion  and  Stock  will  join  together,  and  unite 
much  fooner  than  at  any  other  Seafon. 

The  Walnut,  Fig,  and  Mulberry,  will  take  by  this 
Method  of  Grafting,  but  neither  of  thefe  will  fucceed 
in  any  of  the  other  Methods  ;  there  are  alfo  feveral 
Sorts  of  Evergreens,  which  may  be  propagated  by  this 
Method  of  Grafting  ;  but  all  the  Trees  which  are  graft¬ 
ed  in  this  Way  are  weaker,  and  never  grow  to  the  Size 
of  thofe  which  are  grafted  in  the  other  Methods,  there¬ 
fore  this  is  rarely  pradtifed,  but  on  fuch  Sorts  of  1  rees 
as  will  not  take  by  the  other  Methods. 

The  next  Thing  which  is  neceffary  to  be  known,  by 
thofe  who  would  pradtife  this  Art,  is,  what  Trees  will 
take  and  thrive  by  being  grafted  upon  each  other  ;  and 
here  there  have  been  no  fore  Diredtions  given  by  any  of 
the  Writers  on  this  Subjedb,  for  there  will  be  found 
great  Miftakes  in  all  their  Books,  in  relation  to  this 
Matter  ;  but  as  it  would  fwell  this  Article  too  great,  if 
all  the  Sorts  of  Trees  were  to  be  here  enumerated, 
which  will  take  upon  each  other  by  Grafting,  I  final  1 
only  mention  fuch  general  Diredtions,  as,  il  attended 
to,  will  be  fufficient  to  inftrudt  Perfons,  fo  as  they  may 
fucceed. 

All  fuch  Trees  as  are  of  the  fame  Genus,  i.  e.  which 
agree  in  their  Flower  and  Fruit,  will  take  upon  each 
other  :  For  Inftance,  all  the  Nut- bearing  Trees  may 
be  fafely  grafted  on  each  other,  as  may  all  the  Plum¬ 
bearing  Trees,  under  which  Head  I  reckon  not  only 
the  feveral  Sorts  of  Plums,  but  alfo  the  Almond,  Peach, 
Nedtarine,  Apricock,  (Ac.  which  agree  exadtly  in  their 
general  Charadters,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  Trees  ;  but  as  many  of  thefe  are  very 
fubjedt  to  emit  large  Quantities  of  Gum  from  the  Parts 
of  the  Trees  as  are  deeply  cut  and  wounded,  fo  the 
tender  Trees  of  this  Kind,  viz.  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
which  are  moft  fubjedt  to  this,  fo  it  is  found  to  be  the 
fureft  Method  to  bud  or  inoculate  thefe  Sorts  of  Fruits, 
for  which  fee  Inoculation. 

Then  all  fuch  Trees  as  bear  Cones  will  do  well  upon 
each  other,  though  they  may  differ  in  one  being  ever¬ 
green,  and  the  other  fheding  its  Leaves  in  Winter,  as 
is  obfervable  in  the  Cedar  of  Lebanus,  and  the  Larch 
Tree,  which  are  found  to  fucceed  upon  each  other  very 
well ;  but  thefe  muft  be  grafted  by  Approach,  for  they 
abound  with  a  great  Quantity  of  Refin,  which  is  apt  to 
evaporate  from  the  Graft,  if  feparated  from  the  Tree 
before  it  is  joined  with  the  Stock,  whereby  they  are  of¬ 
ten  deftroyed,  as  alfo  the  Laurel  on  the  Cherry,  or  the 
Cherry  on  the  Laurel.  All  the  Maft-bearing  Trees 
will  alfo  take  upon  each  other,  and  thofe  which  have  a 
tender  foft  Wood  will  do  well  if  grafted  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Way,  but  thofe  that  are  of  a  more  firm  Contex¬ 
ture,  and  are  flow  Growers,  fhould  be  grafted  by  Ap¬ 
proach. 
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By  ftriAIy  obferving  this  Rule,  we  /hall  feldom  mif- 
carry,  provided  the  Operation  be  rightly  performed, 
and  at  a  proper  Seafon,  unlefs  the  Weather  fhould  prove 
very  bad,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  whereby  whole 
Quarters  of  Fruit  Trees  mifcarry  •,  and  it  is  by  this 
Method  that  many  Kinds  of  exotick  Trees  are  not  on- 
ly  propagated,  but  alfo  rendered  hardy  enough  to  en¬ 
dure  the  Cold  of  our  Cjimate  in  the  open  Air ;  for, 
being  grafted  upon  Stocks  of  the  fame  Sort  which  are 
hardy,  the  Grafts  are  rendered  more  capable  to  endure 
the  Cold  ;  as  hath  been  experienced  in  mod  of  our  va¬ 
luable  Fruits  now  in  England ,  which  were  formerly 
tranfplanted  hither  from  more  foutherly  Climates,  and 
were  at  fird  too  impatient  of  our  Cold  to  fucceed 
well  abroad,  but  have  been,  by  Buding  or  Grafting 
upon  more  hardy  Trees,  rendered  capable  of  redding 
our  fevered  Cold. 

And  thefe  different  Graftings  feem  to  have  been  great¬ 
ly  in  Ule  among  the  Ancients,  though  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  rrudaken  in  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruits,  which 
they  mention  to  have  fucceeded  upon  each  other,  as  the 
Fig  upon  the  Mulberry,  the  Plum  upon  the  Chednut, 
with  many  others  of  the  like  Kind ;  mod  of  which  I 
have  already  tried,  and  bnd  they  will  not  fucceed, 
therefore  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  Head  is  not 
founded  on  Experience,  or  at  lead  they  did  not  mean 
the  fame  Plants  which  at  prefent  are  called  by  thofe 
Names ;  though  I  cannot  help  thinking  we  are  apt  to 
pay  too  much  Deference  to  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients, 
in  fuppodng  them  feldom  to  be  midaken,  or  to  affert 
a  Falfhood  ;  whereas,  if  their  Works  are  carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  it  will  be  found,  that  they  often  copied  from 
each  others  Writings,  without  making  Experiments  to 
prove  the  Truth  of  their  Affertions :  And  it  is  well 
known,  that  the.  ranging  of  Plants  before  Cafalpinus' s 
Time  (which  is  but  about  150  Years  fince)  was,  by 
their  outward  Appearance,  or  from  the  fuppofed  Vir¬ 
tues  of  them  ;  which  Method  is  now  judly  exploded, 
and  it  hath  been  obferved,  from  many  repeated  Trials, 
that  however  Plants  may  refemble  each  other  in  the 
Shape  and  Make  of  their  Leaves,  Manner  of  Shoot¬ 
ing,  &c.  unlefs  they  agree  in  their  Fruit,  and  their 
other  diftin&ive  Characters,  they  will  not  grow  upon 
each  other,  though  performed  with  ever  fo  much  Art. 


GRAMEN.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  516.  Tab.  297.  Ra 
Metb.  Riant.  171.  Grafs;  in  French,  Cbien-dent. 

To  enumerate  all  the  Species  of  Grafs  which  are  foun 
growing  naturally  in  England ,  would  fwell  this  ArticJ 
greatly  beyond  the  Defign  of  the  Work,  and  therefor 
1  fhall  only  take  Notice  of  a  few  Species,  which  are  ei 
ther  ufed  in  Medicine,  or  cultivated  for  Ufe  ;  forther 
is  fcarce  a  Padure  in  this  Country,  where  at  leadtwent 
different  Species  are  not  to  be  found  intermixed,  an 
in  mod  of  them  more  than  twice  that  Number.  The! 
were,  by  the  former  Writers  on  Botany,  all  include 
under  the  common  Denomination  of  Gramen^  but  wer 
divided  into  different  Sections.  IVTr.  Ray  has  range 
them  in  the  following  Order,  Gramen  triticum ,  i.  1 
Wheat  Grafs.  Gramen  Secalinum ,  i.  e.  Rye  Grafs.  Gra 
men  Loliaceum,  i.  e.  Darnel  Grafs.  Gramen  Paniceun 
i.  e.  Panick  Grafs.  Gramen  Phalaroides ,  i.  e.  Canar 
Grafs.  Gramen  Alopecuroides,  i.  e.  Foxtail  Grafs.  Gra 
men  Typhinum ,  i.  e.  Cat’s-tail  Grafs.  Gramen  Echinatun 
i.  e.  Hedgehog  Grafs.  Gramen  Criftatum ,  i.  e.  Crede 
Grafs.  Gramen  Avenacium,  i.  e.  Oat  Grafs.  Gramen  Dae 
tylon,  i.  e.  Cocksfoot  Grafs.  Gramen  Arundinaceumy  i.  < 
Reed  Grafs.  Gramen  Miliaceum,  i.  e.  Millet  Grafs.  An 
under  each  of  thefe  Sections,  there  are  many  Specie: 
And  there  are  many  others,  which,  by  older  Writer: 
were  included  under  this  general  Title,  fome  of  whic 
have  no  Relation  to  this  Clafs  ;  but  there  are  other 
which  are  nearly  allied  to  it,  as  the  Cyperus,  and  Cyprej 
ralfes,  &c.  Thefe  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  divided  into  Gene 
ra,  but  by  his  Method  of  claffing  them,  he  has  fepa 
rated  them  to  a  great  Didance  from  each  other  ;  fo 
all  thofe  whofe  Flowers  have  three  Stamina,  are  range* 
m  bis  third  Clafs ;  and  others  which  have  male  and  fe 
male  t  lowers,  are  removed  to  his  twenty-fird  Clafs 
However,  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  hav 


k  jpt  them  together,  as  Dr.  Van  Royen  has  done  in  the 
Predromus  of  the  Leyden  Garden,  under  one  aeneral 
Title  to  the  Clafs  of  Graminea. 

As  the  feveral  Genera  under  which  the  different  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Grafs  are  ranged,  have  different  Characters  by 
which  they  are  didinguifhed,  fo  it  would  be  to  little 
Purpofe  to  give  them  all  in  this  Work;  and  as  there 
are  no  general  CharaAeridicks  by  which  the  whole  Clafs 
can  be  known,  fo  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with 
any  of  them  here,  but  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  Species. 

1.  Gramen  fpica  triticed  repens  vulgar e,  caninum 
dittum.  Raii  Syn.  2.  p.  24 7.  Common  creeping  Grafs 
with  a  Spike  like  Wheat,  called  Dog  Grafs.  This  is 
the  Triticum  calycibus  fubulatis  trijloris  acuminatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  Wheat  with  an  Awl-fhaped  pointed  Em- 
palement  including  three  Flowers,  commonly  called 
Couch,  Couch  Grafs,  or  Quick  Grafs. 

2.  Gramen  loliaceum ,  anguftiore  folio  ip  fpica. 
C.  B.  P.  Darnel  Grafs,  with  a  narrower  Leaf  and  Spike. 
This  is  the  Lolium  fpica  mutied.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  83. 
Darnel  with  a  chaffy  Spike,  commonly  called  Ray,  or 
Rye  Grafs. 

3.  Gramen  pratenfe ,  paniculatum  majus ,  anguftiore 
folio.  C.B.  P.  2.  Meadow  Grafs,  with  larger  Panicles 
and  a  narrower  Leaf.  This  is  the  Poa  paniculd  diffusa, , 
fpiculis  quadrifioris  pubefeentibus,  culmo  eredto  tereti.  plor. 
Succ.  77.  Poa  with  a  diffufed  Panicle,  the  fmaller  Spikes 
having  four  hairy  Flowers,  and  a  taper  ereCt  Straw. 

4.  Gramen  pratenfe ,  paniculatum  majus ,  laticre folio. 
C.  B.  P.  2.  Meadow  Grafs,  with  a  larger  Panicle  and 
broader  Leaf.  This  is  the  Poa  panicula  diffufa  fpiculit 
trifleris  glabris ,  culmo  eredlo  tereti.  Flor.  Suec.  76.  Pea 
with  a  diffufed  Panicle,  fmall  Spikes  with  three  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  an  upright  Straw. 

5.  Gramen  avenacium  pratenfe  elatius ,  paniculd  fa¬ 
x'  ej 'cent e,  locuftis  parvis.  Raii  Syn.  407.  Taller  Meadow 
Oat  Grafs,  with  a  yellowifh  Panicle  and  fmall  Hulks. 
This  is  the  Avena  paniculd  laxd ,  calycibus  trijloris  brevi- 
bus ,  flofeulis  omnibus  ariftatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  66.  Oat  Grafs 
with  a  loofe  Panicle,  three  Flowers  in  each  Empale- 
ment,  which  is  fhort,  and  all  the  Flowers  having  Awns. 

6.  Gramen  fecalinum.  Ger.  Emac.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  22. 
n.  4.  Tall  Meadow  Rye  Grafs. 

7.  Gramen  tremulum  maximum.  C.  B.  P.  2.  Greateft 
quaking  Grafs,  or  Cowquakes.  This  is  the  Briza  fpicu¬ 
lis  cordatis ,  flofeulis  feptendecim.  Hort.  Cliff.  23.  Briza 
with  Heart-fhaped  little  Spikes,  and  feventeen  Flowers 
in  each. 

The  fird  Sort  of  Grafs  is  that  which  is  directed  to  be 
ufed  in  Medicine ;  the  Roots  of  this  are  chiefly  ufed, 
and  are  accounted  aperitive  and  diuretick,  opening  Ob- 
druAions  of  the  Reins  and  Bladder,  provoking  Urine, 
and  are  of  Service  againd  the  Gravel  and  Stone.  The 
Juice  of  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  was  greatly  edeemed 
by  Dr.  Boerhaave ,  who  generally  preferibed  this  in  all 
Cafes  where  he  fuppofed  there  were  any  ObdruAions  in 
the  Bile  Conduit. 

This  hath  a  creeping  Root,  which  fpreads  far  in  the 
Ground,  and  is  a  very  troublefome  Weed  in  Gardens 
and  arable  Land ;  for  every  fmall  Piece  of  the  Root 
will  grow  and  multiply  exceedingly,  fo  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  extirpate  where  it  once  gets  Poffeffion :  In 
Gardens,  the  common  Method  of  dedroying  it  is,  to 
fork  out  the  Roots  as  often  as  the  Blades  appear  above 
Ground  ;  where  this  is  two  or  three  Times  carefully 
repeated,  it  may  be  totally  rooted  out ;  but  when  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  is  very  full  of  the  Roots  of  this 
Grafs,  the  fhorted  Way  of  dedroying  it,  is  to.  trench 
the  Ground  two  Spits  and  a  Shoveling  deep,  turning 
all  the  Couch  into  the  Bottom,  where  it  will  rot,  and 
never  fhoot  up  ;  but  this  can  only  be  praAifed,  where 
there  is  a  fu/ficient  Depth  of  Soil,  for  in  /hallow  Ground 
the  Roots  cannot  be  buried  fo  deep,  as  to  lie  below  the 
Depth  to  which  they  naturally  fhoot. 

Where  the  Roots  of  this  Grafs  get  Poffeffion  in  ara¬ 
ble  Fields,  it  is  very  difficult  to  root  out  again ;  the 
ufual  Method  is  by  laying  the  Land  fallow  in  Summer, 
and  frequently  harrowing  it  well  over  to  draw  out  the 
Roots ;  where  this  is  carefully  praAifed,  the  Ground 
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ay  be  fo  well  cleaned  in  one  Summer,  as  that  the 
acts  cannot  much  injure  the  Crop  which  may  be  fown 
?on  it ;  but  fuch  Land  fliould  be  croped  with  luch 
kings  as  require  the  Horfe  Hoeing  Culture,  for 
here  the  Land  can  be  frequently  hired  and  harrowed 
forward,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  in  cleaning  it  from 
e  Roots  of  this  Grafs  and  other  bad  Weeds.  The 
lade  of  this  Grafs  is  fo  rough,  that  Cattle  will  not  feed 
)on  it. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  frequently  cultivated,  efpecially 
ftrong  cold  Land,  upon  which  this  Grafs  will  fue¬ 
led  better  than  any  other  Species,  and  is  an  earlier  Feed 
the  Spring  •,  but  this  is  a  very  coarfe  Grafs,  and  un¬ 
is  it  is  cut  very  early  for  Hay,  it  becomes  hard  and 
iery  in  the  Stalks,  fo  that  few  Cattle  care  to  eat  it  •, 
r  this  Species  has  but  few  Leaves,  runing  all  to  Stalk, 
is  ufually  called  Bents ,  and  in  fome  Counties  Bennet ; 
hen  this  Grafs  is  fed,  it  will  be  proper  to  mow  off  the 
;nts  in  June ,  otherwife  they  will  dry  upon  the  Ground, 
id  have  the  Appearance  of  a  ftubble  Field  all  the  lat- 
r  Part  of  Summer;  fo  that  it  will  not  only  be  very 
fagreeable  to  the  Sight,  but  alfo  be  troublefome  to 
e  Cattle  that  feed  on  it,  by  tickling  their  Noftrils  ; 
that  the  Want  of  better  Failure  only,  will  force  them 
eat  of  the  young  Grafs  which  fprings  up  between 
efe  Bents,  for  thofe  they  will  not  touch;  fo  that  thofe 
ho  fuppofe  that  thefe  are  eaten  in  Scarcity  of  Feed  by 
,e  Cattle,  are  greatly  miftaken,  for  1  have  many  Years 
ofely  attended  to  this,  and  have  always  found  tiieleBents 
mainingon  the  Ground  untouched,  till  theFroft,  Rain, 
id  Winds,  dellroy  it  in  Winter ;  and,  by  permiting 
efe  to  Hand,  the  after  Growth  of  the  Grafs  is  great- 
retarded,  and  the  beautiful  Verdure  is  loft  for  three 
•.  four  Months ;  fo  that  it  is  good  Hufbandry  to  mow 
em  before  they  grow  too  dry,  and  rake  them  off  the 
e  Ground  ;  if  thefe  are  then  made  into  Hay*  it  will 
rve  for  Cart  Horfes  Feed  in  Winter,  and  will  pay  the 
xpence  of  mowing  it. 

There  is  another  Species  of  this  Grafs  called  Red  Dar- 
:1,  which  is  of  a  worfe  Nature  than  the  firft,  the 
alks  growing  hard  much  fooner,  and  having  narrower 
eaves:  This  is  very  common  in  moftPafture  Grounds, 
r  as  it  comes  early  to  flower,  fo  the  Seeds  are  gene- 
lly  ripe  before  the  Hay  is  cut,  and  from  the  falling 
:eds  the  Ground  is  fupplied  with  Plenty  of  this  Sort ; 
erefore  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  keep  their  Paftures 
clear  from  this  Grafs  as  poflible,  fhould  always  mow  it 
ffore  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

This  Grafs  is  ufually  fown  with  Clover,  upon  fuch 
ands  as  are  defigned  to  be  ploughed  again  in  a  few 
ears,  and  the  common  Method  is  to  fow  it  with 
aring  Corn  ;  but  from  many  repeated  Trials,  I  have 
ways  found,  that  by  fowing  thefe  Seeds  in  Auguji , 
hen  there  has  happened  a  few  Showers  to  bring  up 
te  Grafs,  that  the  Crop  has  anfwered  much  better  than 
iy  which  has  been  fown  in  the  common  Way  ;  for  the 
aafs  has  often  been  fo  rank,  as  to  afford  a  good  Ffoed 
le  fame  Autumn  ;  and  the  following  Spring  there  has 
een  a  Ton  and  a  Half  of  Hay  per  Acre  mowed  very 
trly  in  the  Seafon,  and  this  has  been  upon  cold  four 
.and  ;  fo  that  I  am  convinced  of  that  being  the  beft 
eafon  for  fowing  thefe  Grafles,  though  it  will  be  very 
ifficult  to  perfuade  thofe  Perfons  to  alter  their  Prac- 
ce,  who  have  b-ien  long  weded  to  old  Cuftoms.  The 
Quantity  of  Seeds  which  I  allow  to  an  Acre  is  about 
vo  Bufhels,  and  eight  Pounds  of  the  common  Clover, 
’hich,  together,  will  make  as  good  Plant  upon  the 
rround  as  can  be  defired ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  prac- 
fed  upon  fuch  Lands  where  the  Beauty  of  the  Verdure 
principally  regarded,  therefore  is  fit  for  thofe  who 
ave  only  Profit  in  View. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  are  the  two  beft  Species 
f  Grafs  for  Paftures,  fo  that  if  the  Seeds  of  thefe  were 
iremlly  collected  and  fown  feparately,  without  any 
ther  Mixture  of  Grafs  Seeds,  they  would  not  only  af- 
)rd  a  greater  Quantity  of  Feed  on  the  fame  Space  of 
-and,  but  the  Grafs  would  alfo  be  better,  the  Hay 
veeter,  and  the  Verdure  more  lafting  than  of  any  other 
ort;  but  there  requires  fome  Attention  to  the  faving 
f  thefe  Seeds  pure  without  Mixture.  I  have  tried  to 
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fave  the  Seeds  of  feveral  Species  of  Grafs  feparately,  in 
order  to  determine  their  Qualities,  but  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  keep  them  diftinft  in  Gardens  where 
the  Seeds  of  other  Sorts  of  Grafs  have  been  fcattered  ; 
the  only  Method  in  which  I  could  fucceed,  was  by  fow¬ 
ing  each  Species  in  a  diftinct  Pot,  and  when  the  Plants 
came  up,  to  weed  out  all  the  other  Kinds  of  Grafs 
which  come  up  in  the  Pots ;  by  this  Means  I  preferved 
a  great  Variety  of  the  graffy  Tribe  feveral  Years,  but 
not  having  Ground  enough  to  propagate  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  Species  in  any  Quantity,  1  was  obliged  to  abandon 
thePurfuit;  but  I  muft  recommend  this  to  Perfons  of 
Leifure  and  Skill,  who  have  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Land  for  the  Purpofe,  to  carry  this  Projeft  into  Exe¬ 
cution,  which  may  be  of  fingular  Benefit  to  the  Pub- 
lick  ;  for  we  have  an  Inftance  of  the  Advantage  which 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  have  made,  by  fav¬ 
ing  the  Seeds  of  the  White  Clover,  or  Honeyfuckle 
Trefoil,  which  is  a  Plant  common  to  moft  of  the  Eng- 
lijh  Paftures,  yet  no  Perfon  in  this  Country  ever  gave 
themfelves  the  Trouble  to  collect  the  Seeds  from  the 
Fields  for  fowing,  but  have  purchafed  vaft  Quantities 
of  this  Seed  annually,  at  a  confiderable  Price  from 
Flanders ,  where  the  Pealants  have  been  fo  induftrious, 
as  to  collect  the  Seeds  and  fow  great  Quantities  of  Land 
with  it,  with  a  View  of  Sale  to  this  Country  only. 
This  is  not  an  inconfiderable  Article  in  Hufbandry,  but 
delerves  the  Attention  of  all  thofe,  who,  by  Choice  or 
otherwife,  are  engaged  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Agriculture  ; 
for  one  Acre  of  Land  will  produce  as  much  Seeds  of  this 
Species  of  Trefoil,  as  will  fell  for  12/.  where  it  is  a 
good  Crop,  and  fayed  from  the  Spring  Crop  ;  and  if 
the  Grafs  Seeds  before-mentioned  were  feparately  fown, 
and  carefully  weeded  from  all  other  Species,  and  per- 
mited  to  ftand  till  their  Seeds  were  ripe,  it  might  be  of 
equal  Advantage  with  the  other,  efpecially  now,  when 
every  Gentleman  is  endeavouring  to  improve  the  Ver¬ 
dure  near  their  Habitations. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  are  alfo  very  good  Grafles 
for  Paftures,  and  have  perennial  Roots,  fo  are  the  next 
beft  Sorts  for  fowing  to  thofe  before-mentioned,  which, 
in  my  Opinion,  deferve  the  Preference  to  all  the 
other ;  but  as  it  will  be  difficult  to  fave  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Seeds  of  thofe  alone,  to  fupply  the  De¬ 
mand  which  may  be  for  their  Seeds  ;  fo  thefe  two  Spe¬ 
cies  may  be  admited  in  Aid  of  the  other,  as  they  are 
very  leafy  Kinds  of  Grafs,  and  their  Stalks  do  not  be¬ 
come  ftiff  and  harfh  like  many  other  Species ;  but  with 
proper  Care  may  be  made  very  fine,  and,  if  duly  roll¬ 
ed,  their  Roots  will  mat  and  form  a  very  clofe  Sward, 
therefore  thefe  fliould  be  included  in  the  Number  of 
fown  Graffes. 

t  The  Seventh  Sort  is  mentioned  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety,  and  not  for  Ufe  ;  this  hath  an  annual  Root, 
which  fends  up  many  broad  hairy  Leaves,  between 
which  arife  flender  ftiff  Stalks  from  a  Foot  to  near  two 
Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  a  large  loofe  Panicle, 
garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  fmall  Spikes,  each  having 
about  feventeen  fmall  Flofcules  or  Florets ;  thefe,  after 
the  Flowers  are  paft,  have  a  Angle  Seed  fucceding’them ; 
the  Heads  hang  by  flender  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are 
moved  by  every  Wind,  fo  that  they  generally  appear 
fhaking,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Quaking 
Grafs.  Theie  are  four  Species  of  this  Grafs,  two  of 
them  grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  thefe  Graffes 
coming  to  Head  in  May,  occafioned  the  following 
Englijh  Proverb,  May  comejhe  early  come  Jhe  late ,  makes 
the  Cow  quake.  The  large  Sort  here  mentioned,  grows 
naturally  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy ,  and  is  only 
preferved  in  fome  Englijh  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  the  Autumn,  or 
permited  to  fcatter  when  ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
ftronger,  and  flower  much  earlier,  than  when  they  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  fo  good  Seeds  may  always  be  ex- 
pedled  from  them,  which  can  feldom  be  attained  from 
the  Spring  Plants  in  England ;  and  as  two  or  three  Plants 
of  this  Sort  will  be  full  enough  in  a  Garden  for  Variety, 
fo  thefe  fliould  be  allowed  Room  to  fpread ;  for  where 
they  grow  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other,  the  Roots 
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will  fend  out  a  great  Number  of  Stalks,  which  will  be 
ftronger,  and  produce  much  larger  Panicles  than  thofe 
which  are  too  near  together. 

The  Cocksfoot  Grafs,  Caponftail  Grafs,  and  Mil¬ 
let  Graffes,  are  too  coarfe  to  deferve  Attention  in  Eng¬ 
land,  though  fome  of  their  Species  are  very  ufeful  in  the 
warm  Parts  of  America ,  where  there  is  a  great  Scarcity 
of  finer  Grafs  •,  and  fome  of  thefe  are  much  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  thofe  warm  Countries,  than  any  of  our  European 
Graffes,  for  many  of  them  lie  flat  on  the  Ground,  and 
emit  Roots  from  their  Joints,  fo  are  well  prepared  for 
Heat-,  their  Stalks  are  large  and  juicy,  fo  will  live  in 
Pleat  where  few  of  the  European  Graffes  can  be  made 
to  thrive. 

The  Land  on  which  Grafs  Seed  is  intended  to  be  fown, 
fhould  be  well  ploughed,  and  cleared  from  the  Roots 
of  noxious  Weeds,  fuch  as  Couch  Grafs,  fern,  Rufhes, 
Heath,  Gorfe,  Broom,  Reft-harrow,  (Ac.  which,  ii 
left  in  the  Ground,  will  foon  get  the  better  of  the  Grafs, 
and  over-run  the  Land.  Pherefore  in  fuch  1  laces 
where  either  of  thefe  Weeds  abound,  it  will  be  a  good 
Method  to  plough  up  the  Surface  in  April,  and  let  it 
lie  fome  Time  to  dry;  then  harrow  the  Roots  intofmall 
Heaps,  and  burn  them.  The  Afhes  fo  produced,  when 
fpread  on  the  Land,  will  be  a  good  Manure  for  it.  The 
Method  of  burning  the  Roots  is  particularly  direfted 
under  the  Article  Land,  which  fee:  But  where  Couch 
Grafs,  Fern,  or  Reft-harrow,  is  in  Plenty,  whofe 
Roots  run  far  under  Ground,  the  Land  muff  be  plough¬ 
ed  two  or  three  Times  pretty  deep  in  dry  Weather,  and 
the  Roots  carefully  harrowed  off  after  each  Ploughing, 
which  is  the  molt  fure  Method  to  deftroy  them.  Where 
the  Land  is  very  low,  and  of  a  ftiff  clayey  Nature, 
which  holds  Water  in  Winter,  it  will  be  of  fingular  Ser¬ 
vice  to  make  fome  under  Ground  Drains  to  carry  off  the 
Wet ;  which,  if  detained  too  long  on  the  Ground, 
will  render  the  Grafs  four.  The  Method  of  making 
thefe  Drains  is  prefcribed  under  the  Article  Land ,  which 
fee. 

Before  the  Seed  is  fown,  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
ffiould  be  made  level  and  fine,  otherwife  the  Seed  will 
be  buried  unequal.  When  the  Seed  is'  fown,  it  muff 
be  gently  harrowed  in,  and  the  Ground  rolled  with  a 
wooden  Roller,  which  will  make  the  Surface  even,  and 
prevent  the  Seeds  being  blown  in  Patches.  When  the 
Grafs  comes  up,  if  there  fhould  be  any  bare  Spots, 
where  the  Seed  has  not  giWn,  they  may  be  fown  again, 
and  the  Ground  rolled,  which  will  fix  the  Seeds  ;  and 
the  firft  kindly  Showers  will  bring  up  the  Grafs,  and 
make  it  very  thick. 

Where  the  Land  is  defigned  to  continue  in  Pafture,  it 
fhould  be  fown  with  the  belt  Sorts  of  Grafs  Seeds,  and 
white  Dutch  Clover,  or  what  is  commonly  called  Ho- 
neyfuckle  Grafs  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  but  there  is 
a  great  Difficulty  of  procuring  Hay  Seeds  which  are 
good  ;  for  in  all  the  good  Paftures  near  London,  which 
abound  with  the  beft  Sorts  of  Grafs,  the  Hay  is  com¬ 
monly  cut  before  the  Seeds  of  the  Grafs  are  ripe  ;  fo 
that  thofe  Seeds  which  are  procured  from  the  Stables 
where  the  Horfesare  fed  with  the  beft  Sort  of  Hay,  are 
little  more  than  Chaff,  or  at  beft  are  only  fuch  as  are  of 
the  early  Kinds  of  Grafs,  with  a  great  Quantity  of  Plan¬ 
tain  and  other  Weeds  ;  which  has  difcouraged  many 
Gentlemen  from  fowing  them,  nor  has  any  one  attempt¬ 
ed  to  fave  thefe  Seeds  properly,  and  as  it  requires  longer 
Time,  and  more  Attention  to  fave  a  Quantity  of  Seeds 
of  the  purer  Sorts  of  Grafs  than  the  Generality  of  Peo¬ 
ple  care  to  beftow,  fo  I  would  recommend  the  feting 
fome  of  thofe  Upland  Paftures,  which  are  cleaned: 
from  Weeds,  and  have  the  fweeteft  Herbage,  ftand  for 
Seeds ;  and  although  by  fo  doing  the  Hay  will  be  lefs 
valuable,  yet  from  the  Sale  of  the  Seeds,  it  may  an- 
fwer  better  to  the  Poffeffor,  than  to  mow  it  merely  for 
the  Hay  ;  for  any  Gentleman  who  has  Regard  to  the 
Beauty  of  his  Land,  had  better  give  fix  Times  the 
Price  for  fuch  Seeds,  as  is  ufually  paid  for  the  ordinary 
Seeds,  fince  the  firft  Expence  of  Seeds  is  not  to  be  put 
in  Competition  with  the  Beauty  and  Advantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  fuch  as  are  good  ;  for  when  the  Land  is  brought  to  a 
good  Sward  (which  may  be  done  in  one  Year,  where  it 
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is  properly  prepared  and  fown  with,  good  Seeds)  it  may 
be  kept  in  good  Order,  and  by  good  Management  im¬ 
proved  annually,  and  will  continue  fo,  as  long  as  pro¬ 
per  Care  is  taken  of  it.  I  know  fome  Land  which  was 
fown  in  the  Method  hereafter  directed  above  forty  Years 
ago,  which  are  now  as  good  Paftures  as  any  I  have 
feen,  and  may  be  always  continued  fo. 

Thefe  Grounds  abounded  with  many  bad  Weeds,  fo 
they  had  a  Winter  and  Summer’s  fallow,  in  which  Time 
they  were  five  Times  ploughed  and  ten  Times  harrow¬ 
ed  in  order  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  make  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground  fine  ;  in  Auguft  they  were  fown  with  the 
beft  Grafs  Seeds  as  could  be  procured,  three  Bulhels  of 
this,  and  nine  Pounds  of  the  white  Dutch  Clover  Seeds 
were  allowed  to  each  Acre ;  as  there  happened  Rains 
foon  after  the  Seeds  were  fown,  fo  the  Grafs  came  up 
well ;  but  among  it  were  a  great  Number  of  Weeds, 
which  were  drawn  up  and  carried  off  the  Ground,  and 
in  the  Begining  of  October  the  Fields  were  rolled  with  a 
Barley  Roller ;  in  the  Spring  the  Fields  were  again 
weeded,  and  afterward  rolled,  and  that  Summer  there 
was  more  than  two  Tons  of  Hay  per  Acre  mowed  off 
the  Land  ;  and  by  conftant  weeding  twice  a  Year, 
fweeping  it  with  a  Buffi  Flarrow,  rolling  and-dreffingof 
the  Land,  the  Grafs  has  been  greatly  improved  fince, 
and  is  now  as  good  Pafture  as  any  in  England ;  and 
fince  I  have  laid  down  great  Quantities  of  Land  in  the 
fame  Manner,  and  with  equal  Succefs,  therefore  from 
many  Years  Experience  can  recommend  it,  as  thefureft 
Method  of  having  good  Paftures. 

But  I  know  the  Generality  of  Farmers  will  objeft  to 
the  firft  Lofs  of  their  Crop,  and  alfo  to  the  after  Ex- 
pence  of  weeding,  rolling,  (Ac.  as  too  great  for  com¬ 
mon  Praftice  ;  however,  I  am  well  fatisfied  from  Ex¬ 
perience,  that  whoever  will  be  at  the  Expence,  will 
find  their  Account  in  it ;  for  the  Crops  of  Hay  will  be 
fo  much  better,  and  the  after  Pafture  alfo,  that  it  will ! 
more  than  pay  the  Expence,  as  from  many  ex  aft  Ac¬ 
counts,  which  have  been  kept  of  the  whole,  is  fufficiently 
demonftrated,  and  the  Verdure  of  thefe  Paftures  is 
charming  to  all  thofe  who  have  any  Tafte  of  natural 
Beauties. 

The  proper  Management  of  Pafture  Land  is  the 
leaft  underftood  of  any  Part  of  Agriculture ;  the  Far¬ 
mers  never  have  attended  to  this,  being  more  inclined 
to  the  Plough  ;  though  the  Profits  attending  that  have 
not  of  late  Years  been  fo  great,  as  to  encourage  them 
in  that  Part  of  Hufbandry  ;  but  thefe  People  never . 
think  of  laying  down  Land  for  Pafture,  to  continue 
longer  than  three  Years,  at  the  End  of  which  Time 
they  plough  it  up  again,  to  fow  it  with  Grain. 

There  is  a  Sort  of  ftriped  Grafs  which  is  preferved  in 
many  Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  its  variegated  Leaves, 
which  continue  freffi  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Summer. 
This  Sort  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots, 
either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  for  every  Offset  will  in- 
creafe  to  be  a  large  Root  in  one  Year’s  Time.  It  will 
grow  on  any  Soil,  or  in  any  Situation,  therefore  may 
be  planted  in  any  abjeft  Part  of  the  Garden,  where  it 
will  thrive,  and  afford  an  agreeable  Variety.  This  Sort 
is  by  many  Perfons  called  Ribband  Grafs,  from  the 
Stripes  of  white  and  green,  which  run  the  whole  Length 
of  the  Blade,  like  the  Stripes  in  fome  Ribbands. 

For  the  further  Management  of  Grafs  in  Fields,  fee  ' 
Pafture  and  Meadow ;  and  for  that  in  Gardens,  fee 
Grafs. 

Clover  Grafs.  See  Trifolium. 

Saint  Foin.  See  Onobrychis.  | 

La  Lucerne.  See  Medica. 

Nonefuch.  See  Melilotus. 

Trefoil.  See  Trifolium. 

Spurry.  See  Spergula. 

GRANADILLA.  See  Paffifiora. 

GRAPES.  See  Vitis. 

I  .  § 

GRASS.  The  Englijh  Grafs  is  of  fo  good  a  Quay 
lity  for  Walks  or  Grafs  Plats,  that  if  they  be  kept  Ini 
good  Order,  they  have  that  exquifite  Beauty  that! 
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hey  cannot  come  up  to  in  France,  and  feveral  other 
Countries. 

But  oreen  Walks  and  green  Plats  are,  for  the  mod 
?art,  not  made  by  fowing  the  Grafs  Seed,  but  by  lay- 
no- Turfs;  and,  indeed,  the  Turfs  from  a  fine  Com- 
non  or  Down,  are  much  preferable  to  fown  Grafs. 

Infowing  a  fine  green  Plat,  there  is  a  Difficulty  in 
retina  good  Seed  ;  it  ought  not  to  be'  fuch  as  is  taken 
xit  of  a  Hay  Loft  without  Diftin&ion,  for  that  Seed 
hooting  too  high  and  making  large  Stalks,  the  lower 
kirt  will  be  naked  and  bare  ;  and  although  it  be  mow- 
H  ever  fo  often,  it  will  never  make  handfome  Grafs  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  come  to  nothing  but  Tufts 
T  Weeds  and  Quick  Grafs,  very  little  better  than  that 
ft  the  common  Fields. 

If  Walks  or  Plats  be  made  by  fowing,  the  bed  Way 
is  to  procure  the  Seed  from  thofe  Padures  where  the 
Grafs  is  naturally  fine  and  clear,  or  elfe  the  Trouble  of 
keeping  it  from  fpiry  and  benty  Grafs  will  be  very 
great,  and  it  will  fcarce  ever  look  handfome. 

In  order  tofow.  Grafs  Seed,  the  Ground  mud  be  fird 
dug  or  broken  up  with  a  Spade  ;  and  when  it  has  been 
drefied  and  laid  even,  it  mud  be  very  finely  raked 
over,  and  all  the  Clodshand  Stones  taken  off,  and  co¬ 
vered  over  an  Inch  thick  with  good  Mould,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  Growth  of  the  Seed  ;  this  being  done,  the  Seed 
is  to  be  fown  pretty  thick,  that  it  may  come  up  clofe 
andfhort;  and  it  mud  be  raked  over  again  to  bury 
and  cover  the  Seed,  that  if  the  Weather  fhould  happen 
to  be  windy,  it  may  not  be  blown  away. 

As  to  the  Seafon  of  fowing  Grafs,  the  Middle  or  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  Auguft  is  a  good  Time,  becaufe  the  Seed 
naturally  requires  nothing  but  Moidure  to  make  it 
grow  :  If  it  be  not  fown  till  the  latter  End  of  February , 
or  the  Begining  of  March ,  if  the  Weather  proves  dry, 
it  will  not  fo  foon  make  the  Walks  or  Quarters  green. 
It  is  alfo  bed  to  fow  it  in  a  mild  Day,  and  inclining  to 
Rain  ;  for  that,  by  finking  down  the  Seed  in  the  Earth, 
will  caufe  it  to  Ihoot  the  looner.  But  where  Grafs  is 
fown  in  Gardens,  either  for  Lawns  or  Walks,  there 
fhould  always  be  a  good  Quantity  of  the  white  Trefoil 
or  Butch  Clover  fown  with  it,  for  this  will  make  a  fine 
Turf  much  fooner  than  any  other  fown  Grafs,  and  will 
continue  a  better  Verdure  than  any  of  the  Grafs  Tribe. 

After  the  Seed  is  well  come  up,  and  the  Grafs  is 
very  thick  and  of  a  beautiful  green,  it  will  require  a 
condant  Care  to  keep  it  in  Order :  This  confids  in 
mowing  the  Grafs  often,  for  the  oftener  it  is  mowed, 
the  thicker  and  handfomer  it  grows  ;  it  mud  alfo  be 
rolled  with  a  Cylinder  or  Roller  of  Wood,  to  level  it 
as  much  as  poffible. 

If  Grafs  be  neglefted,  it  will  run  into  Quick  Grafs 
and  Weeds  ;  and  if  it  does  fo,  there  is  no  Way  to  re¬ 
cover  it,  but  either  by  fowing  it,  or  laying  it  over 
again,  and  that  once  in  every  two  Years  ;  but  if  the 
Ground  be  well  cleared  from  the  Roots  of  drong 
Weeds,  and  the  Turf  be  taken  from  a  fine  level  Com¬ 
mon,  it  will  continue  handfome  for  feveral  Years,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  well  kept. 

In  order  to  keep  Grafs  Plats  or  Walks  handfome  and 
in  good  Order,  in  Autumn  you  may  fow  fome  frefh 
Seed  over  any  Places  that  are  not  well  filled,  or  where 
the  Grafs  is  dead,  to  renew  and  furnifh  them  again ; 
but  there  is  nothing  which  improves  Grafs  fo  much  as 
condant  rolling  and  polling  it,  to  dedroy  Wormcads, 
and  thereby  the  Turf  is  rendered  fine. 

It  is  a  general  Pradlice  when  Turf  is  laid  in  Gardens, 
to  cover  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  under  the  Turf,  ei¬ 
ther  with  Sand,  or  very  poor  Earth  ;  the  Defign  of  this 
is  to  keep  the  Grafs  fine,  by  preventing  its  growing  too 
rank.  This  is  proper  enough  for  very  rich  Ground, 
but  is  not  fo  for  fuch  Land  as  is  but  middling  or  poor; 
tor  when  this  is  pradlifed  in  fuch  Places,  the  Grafs  will 
foon  wear  out,  and  decay  in  Patches. 

When  Turf  is  taken  from  a  Common  or  Down,  there 
thould  be  Regard  had  to  the  Cleannefs  of  it,  and  not 
to  take  iuch  as  is  full  of  Weeds;  for  it  will  be  a,  very 
tedious  Piece  of  Work,  to  weed  them  out  after  the 
Turf  is  laid ;  and  unlefs  this  is  done,  the  Grafs  will 
never  appear  handfome. 
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Where  Turf  is  defigned  to  remain  for  Years  without 
' renewing,  there  fhould  be  Drefling  laid  upon  it  every 
other  Year,  either  of  very  roten  Dung,  Afhes,  or,  where 
it  can  be  eafily  procured,  very  roten  Tan,  is  a  good 
DreiTmg  for  Grafs ;  but  thefe  Dreffings  fhould  be  iaid 
on  early  in  Winter,  that  the  Rain  may  wafh  them  into 
the  Ground,  before  the  Drought  of  the  Spring  comes 
on  ;  otherwife  they  will  occafion  the  Grafs  to  burn, 
when  the  Warmth  of  Summer  begins.  Where  Grafs  is 
fo  drefied,  and  kept  well  rolled  and  mowed,  it  may  be 
kept  very  beautiful  for  many  Years  ;  but  where  it  is 
not  drefied  or  fed  with  Sheep,  it  will  rarely  continue 
handfome  more  than  eight  or  ten  Years. 

GRATIOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  27.  Rati  Meth. 
Plant.  90.  Digitalis.  F cum.  Injl.  R.  H.  165.  Hedge 
Hyfiop. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement,  which  is  cut 
into  five  Parts  ;  it  hath  one  Petal  of  the  grining  Kind , 
with  a  Tube  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  cut  at  the  T op 
into  four  fimall  Segments ,  the  upper  being  broader  and  in¬ 
dented  at  the  End  where  it  is  reflexed ,  the  other  three  are 
crept  and  equal.  It  hath  five  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  three 
of  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  Petal ,  and  fteril ;  the  other 
two  are  longer ,  and  adhere  to  the  Tube  of  the  Petal ;  thefe 
are  fruitful  in  male  Du  ft ;  they  are  terminated  by  roundijh 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  Jituated  a  conical  Germen ,  fiup- 
p  or  ting  an  ere  It  Style ,  crowned  by  a  Stigma  with  two 
Lips ,  which  clofe  after  being  fecundated.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  become  an  oval  Capfule  ending  in  a  Point ,  having 
two  Cells  which  are  filled  with  fimall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Limans' s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  but  two  Stamina  and  one  Style ;  for 
he  does  not  efteem  the  three  barren  Stamina  as  worthy 
Notice.  Mr.  Ray  places  it  in  the  fecond  Seftion  of  his 
eleventh  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Plants  with  an  irre¬ 
gular  Flower  of  one  Deaf,  whofe  Seeds  are  included  in  Cap- 
fules.  Tournefort  joins  this  tQ  his  Genus  ot  Digitalis , 
or  Foxglove,  which  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedlion  of  his 
third  Clafs,  in  which  he  places  the  Herbs  with  an  anoma¬ 
lous  Flower  of  one  Deaf,  which  fpreads  open  both  Ways. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Gratiola  fioribus  pedunculatis ,  foliis  lance  olatis 
ferratis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  18.  Hedge  Hyfiop  with  Flow¬ 
ers  Handing  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  Spear-fhaped  fawed 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Digitalis  minima  Gratiola  dicta. 
Mor.  Hift.  2.  479.  Leaf:  Foxglove,  called  Gratiola. 

2.  Gratiola  foliis  lanceolatis  ob tufts  fub  dentatis . 
Flor.  Virg.  6.  Hedge  Hyfiop  with  obtufe  indented 
Leaves. 

3.  Gratiola  fioribus  fubfejfilibus .  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  17. 
Hedge  Hyfiop  with  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and  other 
mountainous  Parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  a  thick,  flefhy, 
fibrous,  creeping  Root,  which  propagates  very  much 
when  planted  in  a  proper  Soil  and  Situation,  from 
which  arife  feveral  upright  fquare  Stalks,  near  a  Foot 
high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed 
oppofite ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  on  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks  at  each  Joint,  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Foxglove,  but  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  Co¬ 
lour.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are  feldom  lucceeded 
by  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots ;  the 
belt  Time  to  do  this  is  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  Stalks 
decay  ;  the  Plants  fhould  have  a  moift  Soil  and  afhady 
Situation,  in  which  they  will  thrive  exceedingly  ;  but 
in  dry  Ground  they  often  decay  in  Summer,  un.efs  they 
are  plentifully  watered. 

This  Hands  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plants,  but  is 
very  rarely  ufed  in  England ,  though  it  is  recommended 
by  fome  good  Writers  as  a  Purger  of  ferous  andchole- 
rick  Humours. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  moift  Places,  where  it  rifes  more  than  a  Foot 
high,  but  in  England  I  have  not  feen  it  more  than  eight 
Inches  ;  the  Leaves  are  blunt  and  indented  at  their 
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Extremities  •,  the  Flowers  are  white,  and  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  like  thofe  of  the  other,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here.  It  may  be  propagated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft  Sort,  and  requires  tie 
fame  Treatment. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  were  fent  me  from  G ar- 
thagena,  where  it  was  lound  growing  naturally  in  Places 
where  there  had  been  (landing  Waters,  which  were  then 
dried  up  •,  this  Plant  grew  about  nine  Inches  high, 
with  a  weak  Stalk,  and  the  Leaves  placed  oppofite  •, 
they  were  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and 
half  an  Inch  broad,  fawedon  their  Edges  ;  the  flowers 
came  out  (ingle  on  each  Side  the  Stalk,  they  were 
white,  and  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort, 
but  were  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  fo  the  Plant  was  loft 
here. 

GRAVEL  and  Grafs  are  naturally  Ornaments  to  a 
Country  Seat,  and  the  Glory  of  the  Englijh  Gardens, 
and  Things  in  which  we  excel  all  other  Nations,  as 
France ,  Holland ,  Flanders ,  &c. 

There  are  different  Sorts  of  Gravel,  but  for  thofe 
who  can  conveniently  have  it,  I  approve  of  that  Gra¬ 
vel  on  Blackheath,  as  preferable  to  mod  that  we  have 
in  England  ;  it  confiding  of  fmooth  even  Pebbles,  which, 
when  mixed  with  a  due  Quantity  of  Loam,  will  bind 
exceeding  clofe,  and  look  very  beautiful,  and  continue 
handfome  longer  than  any  other  Sort  of  Gravel  which 
I  have  yet  feen. 

Some  recommend  a  Sort  of  Iron-mould  Gravel,  or 
Gravel  with  a  little  binding  Loam  amongft  it,  than 
which  nothing,  they  fay,  binds  better  when  it  is  dry  ; 
but  in  wet  "Weather  it  is  apt  to  dick  to  the  Heels  of 
one’s  Shoes,  and  will  never  appear  handfome. 

Sometimes  Loam  is  mixed  with  Gravel  that  is  over 
fandy  or  (harp,  which  mud  be  very  well  blended  toge¬ 
ther,  and  let  lie  in  Heaps,  after  which  it  will  bind  like 
a  Rock. 

There  are  many  Kinds  of  Gravel  which  do  not  bind, 
and  thereby  caufe  a  continual  Trouble  of  rolling,  to  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  Purpofe  ;  as  for  fuch, 

If  the  Gravel  be  loofe,  or  fandy,  you  (hould  take  one 
Load  of  ftrong  Loam,  to  two  or  three  of  Gravel,  and 
fo  cad  them  well  together,  and  turn  this  Mixture  over 
three  or  four  Times,  that  they  may  be  well  blended  to¬ 
gether  ;  if  this  is  done  in  proper  Proportion,  it  will 
bind  well,  and  not  dick  to  the  Feet  in  wet  Weather. 

There  are  many  different  Opinions  about  the  Choice 
of  Gravel  •,  fome  are  for  having  the  Gravel  as  white  as 
poffible,  and  in  order  to  make  the  Walks  more  fo,  they 
roll  them  well  with  Stone  Rollers,  which  are  often  hewn 
by  the  Mafons,  that  they  may  add  a  Whitenefs  to  the 
Walks ;  but  this  renders  it  very  troublefome  to  the 
Eyes,  by  refledling  the  Rays  of  Light  fo  ftrongly,  there¬ 
fore  this  (hould  ever  be  avoided,  and  fuch  Gravel  as 
will  lie  fmooth,  and  refledl  the  lead,  (hould  be  pre- 
fered. 

Some  fcreen  the  Gravel  too  fine,  which  is  an  Error ; 
for  if  it  be  cad  into  a  round  Heap,  and  the  great  Stones 
only  raked  off,  it  will  be  the  better. 

Some  are  apt  to  lay  Gravel  Walks  too  round,  but 
this  is  likewife  an  Error,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  good 
to  walk  upon,  and,  befides,  it  makes  them  look  nar¬ 
row  ;  one  Inch  Rife  is  enough  in  a  Crown  for  a  Walk 
of  five  Feet,  and  it  will  be  lufficient,  if  a  Walk  be  ten 
Feet  wide,  that  it  lies  two  Inches  higher  in  the  Middle 
than  it  does  on  each  Side  ;  if  fifteen  Feet,  three  Inches  ; 
twenty  Feet,  four,  and  fo  in  Proportion. 

For  the  Depth  of  Gravel  Walks,  fix  or  eight  Inches 
may  do  well  enough,  but  a  Foot  Thicknefs  will  be  dif¬ 
fident  for  any,  but  then  there  (hould  always  be  a  Depth 
of  Rubbifh  laid  under  the  Gravel,  efpecially  if  the 
Ground  is  wet,  in  which  Cafe  there  cannot  be  too 
much  Care  to  fill  the  Bottom  of  the  Walks  with  large 
Stones,  Flints,  Brick  Rubbifli,  Chalk,  or  any  other  Ma¬ 
terials  which  can  be  bed  procured,  which  will  drain  off 
the  Moidure  from  the  Gravel,  and  prevent  its  being 
poachy  in  wet  Weather;  but  as  it  may  be  difficult  in 
(ome  Places  to  procure  a  diffident  Quantity  of  thefe 
Materials  to  lay  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Walks,  fo  there 
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may  be  a  Bed  of  Heath,  or  Furze,  which  ever  can  be 
procured  at  the' lead  Expence,  laid  Under  the  Gravel  to 
keep  it  dry  :  and  if  either  of  thefe  are  ufed  green,  they 
will  lie  a  long  Time,  as  they  will  be  covered  from  Air 
and  thefe  will  prevent  the  Gravel  from  geting  down  into 
the  Clay,  and  will  always  keep  the  Gravel  dry,  and 
where  there  is  not  this  Precaution  in  the  firft  laying  of 
Gravel  upon  Clay,  the  Water  being  detained  by  the 
Clay,  will  caufe  the  Gravel  to  be  poachy  whenever  there 
is  much  Rain. 

In  the  making  of  Gravel  Walks,  there  mud  be  o-reat 
Regard  had  to  the  Level  of  the  Ground,  fo  as  to  lay 
the  Walks  with  eafy  Delcents  toward  the  low  Parts  of 
the  Ground,  that  the  Wet  may  be  drained  off  eafily,  for 
when  this  is  omited,  the  Water  will  lie  upon  the  Walks 
a  confiderable  Time  after  hard  Rains,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  them  unfit  for  Ufe,  efpecially  where  the  Ground  is 
naturally  wet  or  ftrong  ;  but  where  the  Ground  is  level 
and  there  are  no  Declivities  to  carry  off  the  Wet,  it  will 
be  proper  to  have  Sink  Stones  laid  by  the  Sides  of  the 
Walks,  at  convenient  Diftances,  to  let  off  the  Wet,  and 
where  the  Ground  is  naturally  dry,  that  the  Water  will 
foon  foak  away,  the  Drains  from  the  Sink  Stones  may 
be  contrived  fo  as  to  convey  the  Water  in  Seffpools, 
from  which  the  Water  will  foak  away  in  a  (hort  Time  ; 
but  in  wet  Land  there  (hould  be  under-ground  Drains, 
to  convey  the  Wet  off,  either  into  Ponds,  Ditches,  or 
the  neared  Place  to  receive  it,  for  where  this  is  not  well 
provided  for,  the  Walks  will  never  be  fo  handfome  or 
ufeful. 

The  Month  of  March  is  the  propereft  Time  for  lay¬ 
ing  Gravel ;  it  is  not  prudent  to  do  it  fooner,  or  to  lay 
Walks  in  any  of  the  Winter  Months  before  that  Time. 

Some  indeed  turn  up  Gravel  Walks  in  Ridges  in  De¬ 
cember ,  in  order  to  kill  the  Weeds,  but  this  is  verv 
wrong,  for  befides  that  it  deprives  them  of  the  Benefit 
of  them  all  the  Winter,  it  does  not  anfwer  the  End  for 
which  it  is  done,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  for  though 
it  does  kill  the  Weeds  for  the  prefent,  yet  it  adds  a 
Fertility  to  them,  as  to  the  great  future  Increafe  of  both 
them  and  Grafs. 

If  conftant  rolling  them  after  the  Rains  and  Froft 
will  not  effe&ually  kill  the  Weeds  and  Mofs,  you  (hould 
turn  the  Walks  in  March ,  and  lay  them  down  at  the 
fame  Time. 

In  order  to  deftroy  Worms  that  fpoil  the  Beauty  of 
Gravel,  or  Grafs  Walks,  fome  recommend  the  water¬ 
ing  them  well  with  Water,  in  which  Walnut  Tree 
Leaves  have  been  deeped,  and  made  very  bitter,  efpe¬ 
cially  thofe  Places  mod  annoyed  with  them,  and  this, 
they  fay,  as  foon  as  it  reaches  them,  will  make  them 
come  out  haftily,  fo  that  they  may  be  gathered  ;  but 
if,  in  the  firft  laying  of  the  Walks,  there  is  a  good  Bed 
of  Lime  Rubbifli  laid  in  the  Bottom,  it  is  the  mod  ef¬ 
fectual  Method  to  keep  out  the  Worms,  for  they  do 
not  care  to  harbour  near  Lime. 

GREEN-HOUSE,  or  Confervatory. 

As  of  late  Years  there  have  been  great  Quantities  of 
curious  exotick  Plants  introduced  into  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens,  fo  the  Number  of  Green-houfes,  or  Confervato- 
ries,  has  increafed,  and  not  only  a  greater  Skill  in  the 
Management  and  Ordering  of  thefe  Plants  has  increaled 
therewith,  but  alfo  a  greater  Knowledge  of  the  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Contrivance  of  thefe  Places,  fo  as  to  render 
them  both  ufeful  and  ornamental,  hath  been  acquired ; 
and  fince  there  are  many  Particulars  to  be  obferved  in 
the  Conftrudlion  of  thefe  Houfes,  whereby  they  will  be 
greatly  improved,  I  thought  it  necefiary  not  only  to 
give  the  bed  Inftrudtions  (or  this  I  was  capable  of,  but 
alfo  to  give  a  Defign  of  one  in  the  Manner  1  would 
choofe  to  eredl  it,  upon  the  annexed  Copper  Plate.  : 

As  to  the  Length  of  thefe  Houfes,  that  mud  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  Number  of  Plants  they  are  to  contain, 
or  the  Fancy  of  the  Owner,  but  their  Depth  (hould  ne¬ 
ver  be  greater  than  their  Height  in  the  Clear,  which  in 
fmall,  or  middling  Houfes,  may  be  fixteen  or  eighteen 
Feet,  but  for  large  ones,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
Feet,  is  a  good  Proportion,  for  if  the  Green- houfe  is 
long,  and  too  narrow,  it  will  have  a  bad  Appearance 
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oth  within  and  without,  nor  will  it  contain  fo  many 
!lants,  if  proper  Room  be  allowed  for  palling  in  Front, 
nd  on  the  Backfide  of  the  Stands  on  which  the  Plants 
re  placed  ;  and,  on  the  other  Hand,  if  the  Depth  of 
ie  Green-houfe  is  more  than  twenty-four  Feet,  there 
-juft  be  more  Rows  of  Plants  placed  to  fill  the  Houfe, 
lan  can  with  Conveniency  be  reached  in  Watering  and 
leaning,  nor  are  Houfes  of  too  great  Depth  fo  proper 
Dr  keeping  of  Plants,  as  thofe  of  moderate  Size. 

The  Windows  in  Front  fhould  extend  from  about 
ne  Foot  and  a  Half  above  the  Pavement,  to  within 
he  fame  Diftance  of  the  Cieling,  which  will  admit  of 
Cornice  round  the  Building,  over  the  Heads  of  the 
Vindows.  As  it  is  neceffary  to  have  thefe  Windows 
d  long,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  make  them  in  Propor- 
ion  as  to  their  Breadth  ;  for  if  in  the  largefl  Buildings 
he  Safhes  are  more  than  feven,  or  feven  Feet  and  a 
dalf  broad,  they  will  be  fo  heavy,  and  troublefome  to 
nove  up  and  down,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  for 
me  Perfon  to  perform  ;  befides,  their  Weight  will  occa- 
ion  their  foon  decaying.  There  is  alfo  another  Incon¬ 
venience  in  having  the  Windows  too  broad,  which  is, 
hat  of  fixing  proper  Shutters  to  them,  in  fuch  a  Man- 
ler,  as  that  they  may  fall  back  clofe  to  the  Piers,  fo  as 
lot  to  be  incommodious,  or,  when  open,  to  obflrucff 
iny  Part  of  the  Rays  of  Light  from  reaching  the  Plants. 
The  Piers  between  thefe  Windows  fhould  be  as  narrow 
is  poffible  to  fupport  the  Building,  for  which  Reafon  I 
hould  choofe  to  have  them  of  Stone,  or  of  hard  well- 
Durnt  Bricks,  for  if  they  are  built  with  fine  rubed 
Bricks,  thofe  are  generally  fo  foft,  that  the  Piers  will 
equire  to  be  made  thicker,  and  the  Building  will  be  in 
Danger  of  falling  in  a  ffiort  Time,  efpecially  if  you 
uve  any  Rooms  over  the  Green-houfe  ;  which  is  what 
[  would  always  advife,  as  being  of  great  Ufe  to  keep 
;he  Frofl  out  in  very  hard  Winters.  If  thefe  Piers  are 
made  of  Stone,  I  would  advife  them  to  be  two  Feet  and 
iHalf  in  Front,  and  Hoped  off  backward  to  about  eigh- 
;een  Inches  broad,  whereby  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  will 
iot  be  taken  off,  or  obflru&ed  by  the  Corners  of  the 
Piers,  which  it  would  be  if  they  were  fquare ;  but  if 
hey  are  built  with  Bricks,  it  will  be  proper  to  make 
hem  three  Feet  in  Front,  otherwife  they  will  be  too 
veak  to  fupport  the  Building  ;  thefe  I  would  alfo  ad- 
/ife  to  be  Hoped  off  in  the  Manner  diredted  for  the 
Stone. 

At  the  Back  of  the  Green-houfe  there  may  be  eredled 
i  Houfe  for  Tools,  and  many  other  Purpofes,  which 
will  be  extremely  ufeful,  and  alfo  prevent  the  Frofl  from 
entering  the  Houfe  that  Way,  fo  that  the  Wall  be- 
ween  thefe  need  not  be  more  than  two  Bricks  and  a 
Half  in  Thicknefs,  whereas,  were  it  quite  expofed  be¬ 
hind,  it  fhould  be  at  leafl  three  Bricks  in  Thicknefs  ; 
md  by  this  Contrivance,  if  you  are  willing  to  make  a 
handfome  Building,  and  to  have  a  noble  Room  over  the 
Green-houfe,  you  may  make  the  Room  over  the  Tool 
Houfe,  and  carry  up  the  Stair  Cafe  in  the  Back,  fo  as 
not  to  be  feen  in  the  Green-houfe,  and  hereby  you  may 
have  a  Room  twenty-five,  or  thirty  Feet  in  Width,  and 
Df  a  proportionable  Length  ;  and  under  this  Stair  Cafe 
there  ffiould  be  a  private  Door  into  the  Green-houfe,  at 
which  the  Gardener  may  enter  in  hard  frofly  Weather, 
when  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  open  any  of  the  Glaffes  in 
the  Front.  The  Floor  of  the  Green-houfe,  which 
fhould  be  laid  either  with  Bremen  Squares,  Purbeck  Stone, 
or  broad  Tiles,  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Owner, 
muft  be  raifed  two  Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
whereon  the  Houfe  is  placed,  which,  in  dry  Ground, 
will  be  fufficient ;  but  if  the  Situation  be  moifl  and 
ipringy,  and  thereby  fubjedl  to  Damps,  it  ffiould  be 
raifed  at  leafl  three  Feet  above  the  Surface,  and  if  the 
Whole  is  arched  with  low  Brick  Arches  under  the  Floor, 
it  will  be  of  great  Service  in  preventing  the  Damps  ri- 
fing  in  Winter,  which  are  often  very  hurtful  to  the 
Plants,  efpecially  in  great  Thaws,  when  the  Air  is  of¬ 
ten  too  cold  to  be  admited  into  the  Houfe,  to  take  off 
the  Damps.  Under  the  Floor*  about  two  Feet  from 
the  Front,  I  would  advife  a  Flue  of  about  ten  Inches  in 
Width,  and  two  Feet  deep,  to  be  carried  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Houfe,  which  may  be  returned  along 
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the  back  Part,  and  be.  carried  up  in  proper  Funnels  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  Tool  Houfe,  by  which  the  Smoke  may 
pafs  off.  The  Fire  Place  may  be  contrived  at  one  End 
of  the  Houfe,  and  the  Door  at  which  the  Fuel  is  put 
in,  as  alfo  the  Affi  Grate,  may  be  contrived  to  .open  in¬ 
to  the  Tool  Houfe,  fo  that  it  may  be  quite  hid  from 
the  Sight,  and  be  in  the  Dry,  and  the  Fuel  may  be  laid 
in  the  fame  Place,  whereby  it  will  always  be  ready  for 
Ufe. 

I  fuppofe  many  People  will  be  furprifed  to  fee  me 
direfl  the  making  of  Flues  under  a  Green-houfe,  which 
has  been  difufed  fo  long,  and  by  moil  People  thought 
of  ill  Confequence,  as  indeed  they  have  often  proved, 
when  under  the  Direction  of  unfkilful  Managers,  who 
have  thought  it  neceffary,  whenever  the  Weather  was 
cold  to  make  Fires  therein ;  but  however  injurious  Flues 
have  been  under  fuch  Management,  yet,  when  fkilfully 
managed,  they  are  of  very  great  Service  •,  for  though, 
perhaps,  it  may  happen,  that  there  will  be  no  Neceflity 
to  make  any  Fires  in  them  for  two  or  three  Years  toge¬ 
ther,  as,  when  the  Winters  prove  mild,  there  will  not, 
yet  in  very  hard  Winters  they  will  be  extremely  ufeful 
to  keep  out  the  Frofl:,  which  cannot  be  effected  any 
other  Way,  but  with  great  Trouble  and  Difficulty. 

Withinfide  of  the  Windows,  in  Front  of  the  Green- 
houfe,  you  ffiould  have  good  ftrong  Shutters,  which 
ffiould  be  made  with  Hinges,  to  fold  back,  that  they 
may  fall  back  quite  clofe  to  the  Piers,  that  the  Rays  of 
the  Sun  may  not  be  obflrucled  thereby.  Thefe  Shut¬ 
ters  need  not  to  be  above  an  Inch  and  a  Half  thick,  or 
little  more,  when  wrought,  which,  if  made  tojoin  clofe, 
will  be  fufficient  to  keep  out  our  common  Frofl: ;  and 
when  the  Weather  is  fo  cold  as  to  endanger  the  freezing 
in  the  Houfe,  it  is  but  making  a  Fire  in  your  Flue, 
which  will  effectually  prevent  it,  and  without  this  Con¬ 
veniency  it  will  be  very  troublefome,  as  I  have  often 
feen,  where  Perfons  have  been  obliged  to  nail  Mats  be¬ 
fore  their  Windows,  or  to  Huff  the  hollow  Space  be¬ 
tween  the  Shutters  and  the  Glafs  with  Straw,  which, 
when  done,  is  commonly  fuffered  to  remain  till  the 
Frofl:  goes  away,  which  if  it  ffiould  continue  very  long, 
the  keeping  the  Green-houfe  clofely  ffiut  up,  will  prove 
very  injurious  to  the  Plants  ;  and  as  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  we  have  an  Hour  or  two  of  the  Sun-ffiine  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Day,  in  continued  Frofts,  which  is 
of  great  Service  to  Plants,  when  they  can  enjoy  the 
Rays  thereof  through  the  Glaffes,  fo,  when  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  to  do  than  to  open  the  Shutters,  which  may 
be  performed  in  a  very  ffiort  Time,  and  as  foon  ffiut 
again  when  the  Sun  is  clouded,  the  Plants  may  have 
the  Benefit  thereof  whenever  it  appears ;  whereas,  where 
there  is  fo  much  Trouble  to  uncover,  and  as  much  to 
cover  again,  it  would  take  up  the  whole  Time  in  un¬ 
covering  and  ffiuting  them  up,  and  thereby  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Sun’s  Influence  would  be  loft.  Befides, 
where  there  is  fo  much  Trouble  required  to  keep  out 
the  Frofl:,  it  will  be  a  great  Chance  if  it  be  not  neglect¬ 
ed  by  the  Gardener  ;  for  if  he  be  not  as  fond  of  pre- 
ferving  his  Plants,  and  as  much  in  love  with  them,  as 
his  Mailer,  this  Labour  will  be  thought  too  great  by 
him,  and  if  he  takes  the  Pains  to  cover  the  Glaffes  up 
with  Mats,  &c.  he  will  not  care  to  take  them  away  again 
until  the  Weather  alters,  fo  that  the  Plants  will  be  ffiut 
up  clofe  during  the  whole  Continuance  of  the  Frofl. 

There  are  fome  People  who  commonly  make  ule  of 
Pots  filled  with  Charcoal  to  fet  in  their  Green-houfe  in 
very  fevere  Frofts,  but  this  i$  very  dangerous  to  the 
Perfons  who  attend  thefe  Fires,  and  I  have  often  known 
they  have  been  almoil  fuffoeated  therewith,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  they  are  very  injurious  to  the  Plants ;  nor 
is  the  Trouble  of  tending  upon  thefe  fmall,  and  the 
fnany  Hazards  to  which  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Fires  is  liable, 
have  juftly  brought  them  into  Difufe  with  all  fkilful 
Perfons,  and  as  the  Contrivances  of  Flues,  and  of  the 
Fires,  are  but  fmall  Charges,  they  are  much  to  be  pre- 
fered  to  any  other  Method  for  warming  the  Air  of  the 
Houfe. 

The  back  Part  of  the  Hoitfe  ffiould  be  either  laid 
over  with  Stucco,  Or  plailered  with  Mortar,  and  white 
waffied,  for  otherwife  the  Air  in  fevere  Frofl  will  pe- 
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rietrate  through  the  Walls,  especially  when  the  Froft 
is  attended  with  a  ftrong  Wind,  which  is  often  the  Ca  e 
in  moft  fevere  Winters.  There  are  fome  Perfons  who 
are  at  the  Expence  of  wainfcoting  their  Green-houies, 
but  when  this  is  done,  it  is  proper  to  plafter  the  W  alls 
with  Lime  and  Hair  behind  the  Wainfcot,  to  keep  out 
the  Cold,  and  when  they  are  lined  with  Wainfcot,  they 
fhould  be  painted  white,  as  fhould  the  Cieling,  and  eve¬ 
ry  Part  withinfide  of  the  Houfe  ;  for  this  reflects  the 
Rays  of  Light  in  a  much  greater  Quantity  than  any 
other  Colour,  and  is  of  fignal  Service  to  Plants,  elpe- 
daily  in  the  Winter,  when  the  Houfe  is  pretty  muc 
clofed,  and  but  a  fmall  Share  of  Light  is  admite 
through  the  Windows  ;  for  at  fuch  Times  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  fome  Green-houfes  which  have  been 
painted  black,  or  of  a  dark  Colour,  the  Plants  have 
call  mod  of  their  Leaves. 

Where  Green  houfes  are  built  in  fuch  Places  as  will 
not  admit  of  Rooms  over  them,  or  the  Perfon  is  un¬ 
willing  to  be  at  the  Expence  of  fuch  Buildings,  there 
mud  be  Care  taken  to  keep  out  the  Froft  from  enter¬ 
ing  through  the  Roof.  T  o  prevent  which,  it  will  be 
very  proper  to  have  a  Thicknefs  of  Reeds,  Heath,  or 
Furz,  laid  between  the  Cieling  and  the  Tiles  ;  in  the 
doing  of  which  there  mud  oe  Care  taken  in  framing  the 
Joifts,  fo  as  to  fupport  thefe,  that  their  Weight  may 
not  lie  upon  the  Ceiling,  which  might  endanger  it ; 
for  thefe  fhould  be  laid  a  Foot  thick  at  lead,  and  as 
fmooth  as  poffible,  and  fadened  down  well  with  Laths 
to  prevent  their  riling,  and  then  covered  over  with  a 
Coat  of  Lime  and  Hair,  which  will  keep  out  the  Air, 
and  alfo  prevent  Mice,  and  other  Vermin,  from  har¬ 
bouring  in  them,  which,  if  left  uncovered,  they  would 
certainly  do.  For  Want  of  this  Precaution  there  are 
many  Green-houfes  built,  which  will  not  keep  out  the 
Frod  in  hard  Winters,  and  this  is  many  Times  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Glades  in  Front  admiting  the  Cold,  when 
the  Fault  is  in  the  Roof ;  for  where  there  is  only  the 
Covering,  either  of  Tiles,  or  Slates,  and  the  Cieling, 
every  fevere  Frod  will  penetrate  through  them. 

In  this  Green-houfe  you  fhould  have  Truffels,  which 
may  be  moved  out  and  into  the  Houfe,  upon  which 
you  fhould  fix  Rows  of  Planks,  fo  as  to  place  the  Pots, 
or  Tubs  of  Plants  in  regular  Rows  one  above  another, 
whereby  the  Heads  of  the  Plants  may  be  fo  fituated,  as 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other.  The  lowed  Row  of 
Plants,  which  fhould  be  the  forwarded  towards  the 
Windows,  fhould  be  placed  about  four  Feet  therefrom, 
that  there  may  be  a  convenient  Breadth  left  next  the 
Glades  to  walk  in  Front ;  and  the  Rows  of  Plants 
fhould  rife  gradually  from  the  fird,  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  the  Heads  of  the  fecond  Row  fhould  be  entirely 
advanced  above  the  fird,  the  Stems  only  being  hid 
thereby  ;  and  at  the  back  Side  of  the  Houfe  there  fhould 
be  allowed  a  Space  of  at  lead  five  Feet,  for  the  Con- 
veniency  of  watering  the  Plants,  as  alfo  to  admit  of  a 
Current  of  Air  round  them,  that  the  Damps  occafioned 
by  the  Perfpiration  of  the  Plants,  may  be  the  better 
diffipatea,  which,  by  being  pent  in  too  clofely,  often 
occafions  a  Mouldinefs  upon  the  tender  Shoots  and 
Leaves,  and  when  the  Houfe  is  clofe  fhut  up,  this  ftag- 
nating  rancid  Vapour  is  often  very  dedrudlive  to  the 
Plants  •,  for  which  Reafon  alfo  you  fhould  never  croud 
them  too  clofe  to  each  other,  nor  fhould  you  ever  place 
Sedums,  Euphorbiums,  Torch  Thidles,  and  other  ten¬ 
der  fucculent  Plants,  amongd  Oranges,  Myrtles,  and 
other  ever-green  Trees  •,  for,  by  an  Experiment  which 
I  made,  Anno  1729,  I  found  that  a  Sedum,  placed  in  a 
Green-houfe  among  fuch  Trees,  almod  daily  increafed 
fits  Weight,  although  there  was  no  Water  given  to  it 
the  whole  Time  •,  which  Increafe  of  Weight  was  owing 
to  the  Moidure  imbibed  from  the  Air,  which,  being 
replete  with  the  rancid  Vapours  perfpired  from  the  other 
Plants,  occafioned  the  Leaves  to  grow  pale,  and  in  a 
fhort  Time  they  decayed,  and  droped  off-,  which  I  have 
often  obferved  has  been  the  Cafe  with  many  other  fuc¬ 
culent  Plants,  when  placed  in  thole  Houfes  which  were 
filled  with  many  Sorts  of  ever-green  Trees,  that  re¬ 
quired  to  be  frequently  watered. 
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Therefore,  to  avoid  the  Inconvenience  which  attends 
the  placing  of  Plants  of  very  different  Natures  in  the 
fame  Houfe,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  have  two  Wings 
added  to  the  main  Green-houfe,  which,  if  placed  in  the 
Manner  expreffed  in  the  annexed  Plan,  will  greatly  add 
to  the  Beauty  of  the  Building,  and  alfo  colled:  a  greater 
Share  of  Heat.  In  this  Plan  the  Green-houfe  is  placed 
exadtly  fronting  the  South,  and  one  of  the  Wings  faces 
the  South  Eaft,  and  the  other  the  South  Weft  -,  fo  that 
from  the  Time  of  the  Sun’s  firft  Appearance  upon  any 
Part  of  the  Building,  until  it  goes  off  at  Night,  it  is 
conftantly  refleded  from  one  Part  to  the  other,  and  the 
cold  Winds  are  alfo  kept  off  from  the  Front  of  the 
main  Green-houfe  hereby  ;  and  in  the  Area  of  this 
Place  you  may  contrive  to  place  many  of  the  moft  ten¬ 
der  exorick  Plants,  which  will  bear  to  be  expofed  in 
the  Summer  Seafon  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  before  the  Wea¬ 
ther  will  permit  you  to  fet  out  the  Plants,  the  Beds  anc 
Borders  of  this  Area  may  be  full  of  Anemonies,  Ranun- 
culufes,  early  Tulips,  (Ac.  which  will  be  paft  flowering, 
and  the  Roots  fit  to  take  out  of  the  Ground  by  the  Tirm 
you  carry  out  the  Plants,  which  will  render  this  Place 
very  agreeable  during  the  Spring  Seafon  that  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  blown,  and  here  you  may  walk  and  divert  your-’ 
felf  in  a  fine  Day,  when,  perhaps,  the  Air  in  moft  other 
Parts  of  the  Garden  will  be  too  cold  for  Perfons  not 
much  ufed  thereto,  to  take  Pleafure  in  being  out  of  the 
Houfe. 

In  the  Centre  of  this  Area  may  be  contrived  a  final 
Bafon  for  Water,  which  will  be  very  convenient  for  wa¬ 
tering  of  Plants,  and  add  much  to  the  Beauty  of  the 
Place  befides,  the  Water,  being  thus  fituated,  will  be 
loftened  by  the  Heat  which  will  be  refleded  from  the 
GJaffes  upon  it,  whereby  it  will  be  rendered  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  raw  cold  Water  for  thefe  tender  Plants. 

The  two  Wings  ofthe  Building  Ihould  be  contrived 
fo  as  to  maintain  Plants  of  different  Degrees  of  Hard! 
nefs,  which  muft  be  effeded  by  the  Situation  and  Ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Fire-place,  and  the  Manner  of  conducing 
the  Flues,  a  particular  Account  of  which  will  be  exhi¬ 
bited  under  the  Article  of  Stoves.  But  I  would  here 
obferve,  that  the  Wing  facing  the  South  Eaft  fhould 
always  be  prefered  for  the  warmeft  Stove,  its  Situation 
being  fuch,  as  that  the  Sun,  upon  its  firft  Appearance 
in  the  Morning,  fhines  diredly  upon  the  Glaffes,  whicl 
is  of  great  Service  in  warming  the  Air  of  the  Houfe. 
and  adding  Life  to  the  Plants,  after  having  been  fhut 
up  during  the  long  Nights  in  the  Winter  Seafon.  Thefe 
Wings,  being,  in  the  Draught  annexed,  allowed  fixty 
Feet  in  Length,  may  be  divided  in  the  Middle  by  Par¬ 
titions  of  Glafs,  with  Glafs  Doors  to  pafs  from  one  tc 
the  other.  To  each  of  thefe  there  fhould  be  a  Fire 
Place,  with  Flues  carried  up  againft  the  back  Wall, 
through  which  the  Smoke  fhould  be  made  to  pafs,  a; 
many  Times  the  Length  of  the  Houfe,  as  the  Height 
will  admit  of  the  Number  of  Flues  ;  for  the  longer  the 
Smoke  is  in  palling,  the  more  Heat  will  be  given  tc 
the  Houfe,  with  a  lefs  Quantity  of  Fuel,  which  is  ar 
Article  worth  Confideration,  efpecially  where  Fuel  ij 
dear.  By  this  Contrivance  you  may  keep  fuch  Plant! 
as  require  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  in  one  Part  of  tht 
Houfe,  and  thofe  which  will  thrive  in  a  much  lei1 
Warmth  in  the  other  Part,  but  this  will  be  more  full; 
explained  under  the  Article  of  Steves. 

The  other  Wing  of  the  Houfe,  facing  the  South  Wefil 
may  alfo  be  divided  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  Flues  car., 
ried  through  both  Parts,  which  may  be  ufed. according 
to  the  Seal'ons,  or  the  particular  Sorts  of  Plants  whicl, 
are  placed  therein,  fo  that  here  will  be  four  Divifion 
in  the  Wings,  each  of  which  may  be  kept  up  to  a  dit 
ferent  Degree  of  Warmth,  which,  together  with  th 
Green-houfe,  will  be  fufficient  to  maintain  Plants  fron 
all  the  feveral  Countries  of  the  World  ;  and  wit-hou 
having  thefe  feveral  Degrees  of  Warmth,  it  will  be  im 
poffible  to  preferve  the  various  Kinds  of  Plants  from  tH 
feveral  Parts  of  Africa  and  America ,  which  are  annual! 
introduced  into  the  Englijh  Gardens  •,  for  when  Plant 
from  different  Countries  are  placed  in  the  fame  Houfe 
fome  are  deftroyed  for  Want  of  Heat,  while  others  ar 
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forced  and  fpoiled  by  too  much  of  it,  and  this  is  often 
the  Cafe  in  many  Places,  where  there  are  large  Collec¬ 
tions  of  Plants. 

In  the  building  thefe  Wings,  if  there  are  not  Sheds 
runino-  behind  them,  their  whole  Length,  the  Walls 
(hould  not  be  lefs  than  three  Bricks  thick,  and  if  they 
3re  more,  it  will  be  better,  becaufe,  where  the  Walls 
are  thin,  and  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  the  Cold  will 
penetrate  them,  and  when  the  Fires  are  made,  the  Heat 
will  come  out  through  the  Walls,  fo  that  it  will  require 
a  larger  Quantity  of  Fuel,  to  maintain  a  proper  Tem¬ 
perature  of  Warmth  in  the  Houfe.  The  back  Part  of 
thefe  Houles,  having  Hoping  Roofs,  which  are  covered 
either  with  Tiles  or  Slates,  fhould  alfo  be  lined  with 
Reeds,  (fic.  under  the  Covering,  as  is  before  directed 
for  the  Green-houfe,  which  will  keep  out  the  cold  Air, 
and  fave  a  great  Expence  of  Fuel  ;  for  the  clofer  and 
better  thefe  Houfes  are  built,  and  the  Glades  of  the 
Slope,  as  alfo  in  Front,  well  guarded  by  Shutters,  or 
Reeds,  in  hard  Fro  ft,  the  lefs  Fuel  will  be  required  to 
warm  the  Houfes,  fo  that  the  firft  Expence  in  building 
thefe  Houfes  properly,  will  be  the  cheapelh,  when  the 
after  Expence  of  Fires  is  taken  into  Confideration. 

The  Hoping  Glades  of  thefe  Houfes  fhould  be  made 
to  Hide,  and  take  off,  fo  that  they  may  be  drawn  down 
more  or  lefs,  in  warm  Weather,  to  admit  Air  to  the 
Plants,  and  the  upright  Glaffes  in  Front  may  be  fo  con¬ 
trived,  as  that  every  other  may  open  as  Doors  upon 
Hinges,  and  the  alternate  Glades  may  be  divided  into 
two  -,  the  upper  Part  of  each  fhould  be  contrived  fo  as 
to  be  drawn  down  like  Safhes,  fo  that  either  of  thefe 
may  be  ufed  to  admit  Air,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Quanti¬ 
ty,  according  as  there  may  be  Occafion. 

But  beddes  the  Confervatories  here  mentioned,  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  a  deep  hot  Bed  Frame,  fuch  as 
is  commonly  ufed  to  raife  large  Annuals  in  the  Spring, 
into  which  may  be  fet  Pots  of  fuch  Plants  as  come  from 
Carolina ,  Virginia ,  &c.  while  the  Plants  are  too  fmall  to 
plant  in  the  open  Air,  as  alfo  many  other  Sorts  from 
Spain,  &c.  which  require  only  to  be  fcreened  from  the 
Violence  of  Frofts,  and  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air 
as  poffible  in  mild  Weather,  which  can  be  no  better  ef¬ 
fected  than  in  one  of  thefe  Frames,  where  the  Glades 
may  be  taken  off  every  Day  when  the  Weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  and  put  on  every  Night ;  and  in  hard  Frofts  the 
Glaffes  may  be  covered  with  Mats,  Straw,  Peas  Haulm, 
or  the  like,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  entering  the 
Pots  to  freeze  the  Roots  of  the  Plants,  which  is  what 
will,  many  Times,  utterly  deftroy  them,  though  a  dight 
Froft  pinching  the  Leaves,  or  Shoots,  very  feldom  does 
them  much  Harm  •,  if  thefe  are  funk  a  Foot,  or  more, 
below  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  they  wall  be  the  bet¬ 
ter,  provided  the  Ground  is  dry,  otherwife  they  mull 
be  wholly  above  Ground  ;  the  Sides  of  this  Frame 
lhould  be  built  with  Brick,  with  a  Curb  of  Wood  laid 
round  on  the  Top  of  the  Wall,  into  which  the  Gutters, 
on  which  the  Glaffes  Hide,  may  be  laid  ;  the  back  Wall 
of  this  Frame  may  be  four  Feet  high,  and  the  Front 
one  Foot  and  a  Half ;  the  Width  about  fix  Feet,  and 
the  Length  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Plants* 

GREWIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  914.  This  Genus  of 
Plants  was  conllituted  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  who  gave  it 
this  Name,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Grew ,  F.  R.  S.  who  pub- 
lifhed  a  curious  Book  of  the  Anatomy  of  Plants. 

The  Characters  are, 

Vhe  Flower  has  a  thick  leathery  Empalement ,  compofed 
°f  five  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  coloured ,  and  fpread 
open.  The  Flower  hath  five  Petals  of  the  fame  Form ,  but 
fmaller,  and  are  indented  at  their  Bafe ,  where  is  fituated 
a  fcaly  NeClarium  to  each  Petal ,  which  is  thick  and  in¬ 
curved,  inclining  to  the  Border,  to  which  the  Style  is  fixed  ■, 
it  hath  many  Stamina ,  which  are  brifily ,  and  the  Length 
of  the  Petals,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  fituated  the  roundijh  Germen,  which  is  lengthened 
to  a  Column ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  .Style,  crowned  by  a  four- 
cornered  cbtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
jour- cornered  Berry  with  four  Cells,  each  inclojing  one  glo¬ 
bular  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants. is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Section 
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of  Linnaeus' s  twentieth  Glafs,  which  includes  thole 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina,  joined  to  the 
Style,  forming  a  Column  or  one  Body. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Grewia  foliis  fubcvati.s  crenatis.  Grewia  with 
oval  crenated  Leaves.  1  his  is  the  Ulmi  facie  arbuficula 
AEthiopica ,  ramulis  alaiis ,  fioribus  purpurafcentibus.  Hort. 
Amjl.  1.  p.  165.  Tab.  85.  Ethiopian  Shrub  with  the 
Appearance  of  Elm,  winged  Branches,  and  purpiilh 
Flowers. 

2.  Grewia  fcliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis.  Grewia 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  1a  wed. 

The  firft  Sort  has  been  long  preferred  in  many  curi¬ 
ous  Gardens,  both  in  England  and  Holland ,  and  is  fi¬ 
gured  by  Dr.  Plukenet,  by  the  Title  of  Ulmifolia  arbor 
Afiricana  baccifera ,  fioribus  purpureis,  but  by  Dr.  Boer- 
haave  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  Father  Plunder's  A- 
merican  Plants,  entitled,  Guidonia  Ulmi  foliis,  flore  rojeo  ; 
but  the  Characters  of  this  do  not  at  all  agree  with  thofe 
of  the  Guidonia,  that  particular  Species  of  the  Genus  be¬ 
ing  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  which  is  extremely 
different  from  this.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds, 
which  have  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfiea  Garden. 

This  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet, 
and  has  a  Stem  and  Branches  very  like  thofe  of  the 
fmall-leaved  Elm,  the  Bark  being  fmooth,  and  of  the 
fame  Colour  as  that  of  Elm  when  young  ;  the  Leaves 
are  alfo  very  like  thofe  of  the  Elm,  and  fall  off  in  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  fingly  along  the 
young  Branches,  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which 
are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  toward  the 
End  of  July,  and  continue  in  Auguft,  and  the  Begining 
of  September ,  but  are  never  fucceeded  by  Fruit  in  this 
Country. 

This  may  be  propagated  from  Cutings,  or  Layers ; 
the  Cutings  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  March, 
before  the  Buds  begin  to  fwell,  for  they  do  not  fucc'eed 
well  after  ;  thefe  Cutings  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  loamy  Earth,  and  the  Pots  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
where,  if  they  are  duly  watered,  and  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Day  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  they  will  have  taken 
good  Root  in  about  two  Months,  and  may  then  be 
gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed  in  June ,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  ;  the  belt 
Time  to  lay  down  the  Layers  of  this  Plant  is  in  the 
Spring,  before  the  Buds  come  out,  and  thefe  will  be 
rooted  by  the  fame  Time  the  following  Year,  when 
they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  old  Plants,  and  planted 
each  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  a  foft  loamy  Soil. 

The  belt  Time  to  remove  or  tranfplant  this  Plant  is, 
either  in  the  Spring,  juft  before  the  Buds  begin  to  fwell, 
or  in  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to  drop  ;  for  in 
Summer,  when  the  Plants  are  in  full  Leaf,  it  will  be 
very  improper  to  difturb  them. 

In  Winter  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  placed  in  the  Green- 
houfe,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poffi¬ 
ble  in  mild  Weather,  for  they  only  require  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  Froft,  and  after  their  Leaves  are  fallen,  they 
will  require  very  moderate  Watering,  but  in  Summer 
they  fhould  be  conftantly  watered  three  or  four  Times 
a  Week  in  dry  Weather,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation,  with  other  hardy  Green-houfe  Plants,  where 
they  will  add  to  the  Variety. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  me  by  Monf. 
Ricard,  Gardener  to  the  King  of  France,  at  Marfieilles , 
which  were  brought  from  Senegal,  in  Africa,  by  Monf. 
Adanfon  ;  this  rifes  in  this  Country  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk, 
five  or  fix  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral  Branches, 
w.hich  are  covered  with  a  brown  hairy  Bark,  and  gar- 
nilhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  two  Inches 
long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad  in  the  Middle, 
having  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  from  the  Mid-rib  to 
the  Sides,  where  they  are  fawed  ;  thefe  are  placed  al¬ 
ternately  on  the  Branches,  having  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
and  continue  in  Verdure  through  the  Year  ;  the  Plants 
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are  young,  fo  have  not  as  yet  flowefed  in  England,  there¬ 
fore  I  can  give  no  further  Account  of  them. 

This  Sort  is  tender*  fo  will  not  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  England ,  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  warm  Stove  ;  nor 
do  thofe  Plants  thrive  well,  which  are  placed  on  Shelves 
in  the  dry  Stove ;  therefore  the  only  Method  to.  have 
them  fueled,  is  to  place  them  in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the 
Tan  Stove,  where  the  Plants  have  grown  very  well  the 
two  laft  Years.  In  Summer  thefe  Plants  require  a  good 
Share  of  free  Air  to  be  admited  to  them,  and  fhould 
have  Water  three  or  four  Times  a  Week  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther  j  but  in  Winter  they  mud  be  fparingly  watered, 
and  require  to  be  kept  warm. 

GRONOVIA.  Martyn.  Cent.  4-  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
248.  The  Name  of  this  Genus  was  given  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houjloun ,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Gronovius ,  a  learned 
Botanid  at  Leyden , 

The  Characters  are, 

<Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalemenl  of  one  Leaf , 
which  is  cut  to  the  Middle  into  five  Parts,  and  is  coloured. 
It  hath  five  fmall  Petals  which  are  fixed  to  the  Cuts  of  the 
Empalement ,  and  five  hairy  Stamina  the  Length  of  the 
Petals ,  which  are  inferted  into  the  Empalement ,  and  are 
placed  alternate  with  the  Petals ,  terminated  hy  Twin  Sum¬ 
mits,  which  are  ere  hi.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the 
Flower ,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style  which  is  longer  than  the 
Stamina ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  roundijh  coloured  Fruit  with  one  Cell, 
inclofing  one  large  roundijh  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  Sedtion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Gronovia.  Hort.  Cliff.  74.  Gronovia.  This  is  the 
Gronovia  fcandens  lappacea,  pampinea  fronde.  Houfi. 
Climbing  Burry  Gronovia. 

This  Plant  was,  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  at 
La  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  Europe , 
Which  have  fucceeded  in  many  Gardens.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  which  fends  forth  many  trailing  Branches, 
like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber,  which  are  clofely  fet  with 
broad  green  Leaves,  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  Vine  ; 
but  they  are  covered  with  fmall  Spines  on  both  Sides, 
which  ding  like  the  Nettle  ;  the  Branches  have  many 
Tendrils  or  Clafpers,  by  which  they  faden  themfelves 
to  whatever  Plants  they  grow  near,  and  will  rife  to  the 
Height  of  fix  or  eight  Feet  *,  the  Flowers  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour,  fo  make  no  great 
Appearance. 

This  being  a  very  tender  Plant,  mud  be  raifed  on  a 
hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  afterward  placed  in  the 
Bark  Stove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Momor - 
dica,  with  which  Management  it  will  produce  ripe  Seeds ; 
but  this,  having  neither  Ufe  or  Beauty,  is  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

GROSSULARIA.  Rail  Meth.  Plant.  145.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  639.  Tab.  409.  Ribes.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  247. 
Goofeberry ;  in  French ,  Grofelier. 

This  and  the  Currant,  are  by  Tournefort  placed  in  the 
fame  Genus,  under  the  Title  of  Groffularia ;  they  are 
alfo  joined  together  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  under  the  Title  of 
Ribes ,  for  in  their  principal  Characters  they^agree  ;  fo 
according  to  the  Sydems  of  Botany,  they  fhould  be 
included  in  the  fame  Genus  ;  but  this  may  not  be  quite 
fo  proper  in  a  Body  of  Gardening,  for  as  thefe  Fruits 
have  always  paffed  under  different  Denominations,  fo  if 
they  are  here  joined  together,  it  mayoccafion  fomeCon- 
fufion  among  thofe  who  do  not  enter  into  the  Study  of 
Botany.  Mr.  Ray  has  feparated  thefe  into  different 
Genera,  and  makes  the  Difference  of  Goofeberry  from 
the  Currant,  to  confid  in  the  fird  having  Thorns  on 
the  Branches,  and  the  Fruit  growing  fingle ;  whereas 
the  latter  hath  fmooth  Branches,  and  the  Fruit  grow¬ 
ing  in  long  Bunches  •,  and  although  thefe  Differences 
may  not  be  dri&ly  fcientifick,  yet  it  may  be  allowed 
fufficient  to  didinguifh  them  among  Gardeners. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
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cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top,  which  is  Jwolleh ,  concave- 
and  coloured.  It  hath  five  fmall,  obtufe ,  ereCl  Petals 
which  rife  from  the  Border  of  the  Empalement ;  it  hath  five 
Awl-jhaped  Stamina,  which  are  inferted  into  the  Empale¬ 
ment,  terminated  by  compreffed  proftrate  Summits.  The 
Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower ,  having  a  bifid  Style 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma,  and  afterward  becomes  a  glo¬ 
bular  Berry  having  a  Navel,  with  one  Cell  which  is  filled 
with  roundijh  compreffed  Seeds  included  in  a  Pulp. 

This  Genus  of  Plants,  is  by  Mr.  Ray  ranged  amono- 
the  Trees  and  Shrubs  which  have  umbilicated  Berries  with 
many  Seeds.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  eighth  Seftion 
of  his  twenty-fird  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  a 
Fruit  inclofing  many  hard  Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it 
in  the  fird  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  l 
Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Grossularia  ramis  reclinatis  aculeatis,  pedunculis 
triphyllis.  Goofeberry  with  reclining  Branches  armed 
with  Spines,  and  a  three-leaved  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  j 
the  Groffularia  fpinofa,  fruClu  obfcure  purpurafcente.  J.  B.  ■ 
1.  48.  Prickly  Goofeberry  with  a  dark  purplifh  Fruit. 

2.  Grossularia  ramis  aculeatis,  baccis  hirfutis. 
Goofeberry  with  prickly  Branches  '  and  hairy  Berries,  j 
This  is  the  Groffularia  fruClu  maximo  hifpido  margarita- 
rum  fere  colore.  Raii  Hifi.  1484.  Goofeberry  with  a 
very  large  rough  Fruit,  almod  of  a  Pearl  Colour. 

3.  Grossularia  ramis  aculeatis,  ereClis,  baccis  gla- 
bris.  Goofeberry  with  erect  prickly  Branches,  and 
fmooth  Berries.  This  is  the  Groffularia  jimplici  acino, 
vel fpinofa  fylvefiris.  C.  B.  P.  4 55.  Goofeberry  with  a  5 
fingle  Fruit,  or  wild  prickly  Goofeberry. 

4.  Grossularia  ramis  undique  aculeatis.  Goofe¬ 
berry  whofe  Branches  are  armed  on  all  Sides  with  Spines. 
This  is  the  Groffularia  oxyacanthce  foliis  amplioribus  efinu 
Hudfonis.  Pluk.  Amalth.  212.  Goofeberry  with  larger' 
Hawthorn  Leaves  from  Hudfon’ s  Bay. 

5.  Grossularia  aculeis  fubaxillaribus,  baccis  acule¬ 
atis  racemofis.  Goofeberry  with  Spines  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Branches,  and  prickly  Berries  growing  in  Clut¬ 
ters.  This  is  the  Ribes  aculiis  fubaxillaribus,  baccis  acu¬ 
leatis  racemofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  202.  Currant  with  Spines 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches,  and  prickly  Berries 
growing  in  Bunches. 

The  Sorts  which  are  here  enumerated,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  didindt  Species,  but  there  are  feveral  other  Varie¬ 
ties  which  have  been  obtained  from  Seeds,  and  are  pro¬ 
pagated  for  Sale  in  the  Nurferies ;  mod  of  thefe  are 
titled  from  the  Perfons  who  raifed  them,  as  Lamb’s 
Goofeberry,  Hunt’s  Goofeberry,  Edwards’s  Goofeberrry, 
iPc.  and  as  there  are  frequently  new  Varieties  obtained, 
fo  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  here,  therefore  I 
fhall  proceed  to  their  Culture. 

Thefe  are  propagated  either  by  Suckers  taken  from 
the  old  Plants,  or  by  Curings ;  the  latter  of  which  1 
prefer  to  the  former,  becaufe  thofe  Plants  which  are 
produced  from  Suckers  are  always  more  difpofed  to  jj 
fhoot  out  a  greater  Number  of  Suckers  from  their 
Roots,  than  fuch  as  are  raifed  from  Curings,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  form  much  better  Roots. 

The  bed  Seafon  for  planting  thefe  Curings  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  jud  before  their  Leaves  begin  to  fall ;  obferving  • 
always  to  take  the  handfomed  Shoots,  and  from  fuch 
Branches  as  generally  produce  the  greated  Quantity  of  a 
Fruit ;  for  if  you  take  thofe  which  are  produced  from 
the  Stem  of  the  old  Plants  (which  are  commonly  very 
luxuriant)  thev  will  not  be  near  fo  fruitful  as  thofe  taken  ' 
from  bearing  Branches  :  Thefe  Cutings  fhould  be  about ' 
fix  or  eight  Inches  long,  and  mud  be  planted  in  a  Bor- : 
der  of  light  Earth,  expofed  to  the  Morning  Sun,  about 
three  Inches  deep,  obferving  to  water  them  gently,  >; 
when  the  Weather  proves  dry,  to  facilitate  their  taking  ! 
Root  *  and  in  the  Summer,  when  they  have  put  out, 
you  diould  rub  off  all  the  under  Shoots,  leaving  only  • 
the  uppermod  or  dronged,  which  fhould  be  trained  up- 1) 
right,  to  form  a  regular  Stem.  In  OAober  following,  ( 
thefe  Plants  will  be  fit  to  remove  ;  at  which  Time  you  * 
fhould  prepare  an  open  Spot  of  frefh  Earth,  which- 1 
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jould  be  well  dug,  and  cleanfed  from  all  noxious 
Veeds,  Roots,  &c.  and  being  leveled,  you  fhould 
roceed  to  take  up  your  Plants,  triming  theit*  Roots, 
nd  ciiting  off  all  lateral  Side  Branches  •,  then  plant 
lem  at  three  Feet  Diftance  Row  from  Row,  and  one 
oot  afunder  in  the  Rows,  obferving  to  place  fome 
iort  Sticks  to  the  Plants,  in  order  to  train  their  Stems 
pright  and  regular.  In  this  Place  they  may  remain 
ne  Year,  being  careful  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
i  aifo  to  trim  off  all  lateral  Shoots  which  are  produced 
elow  the  Head  of  the  Plant,  fo  that  the  Stem  may.  be 
[ear  about  a  Foot  in  Height  above  the  Surface  of  the 
[arth,  which  will  be  full  enough  ;  and  as  the  Branches 
-e  produced  commonly  very  irregular  in  the  Head, 
du  mull  cut  out  fuch  of  them  as  crofs  each  other,  or 
iin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  whereby  the  Head 
f  the  Plant  will  be  open,  and  capable  of  admiring  the 
,ir  freely  into  the  Middle,  which  is  of  great  Ufe  to 
1  Kinds  of  Fruits. 

After  thefe  Plants  have  remained  in  this  Nurfery  one 
ear,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  to  the  Places  where 
iey  are  defigned  to  remain ;  for  it  is  not  fo  well  to  let 
lem  grow  intheNurferies  too  large,  which  will  occa- 
an  their  Roots  to  be  woody,  whereby  the  removing  of 
lem  will  not  only  hazard  the  Growth  of  the  Plants, 
it  fuch  of  them  as  may  take  very  well,  will  remain 
inted  for  two  or  three  Years,  before  they  will  be  able 
)  recover  their  Check.  The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Plants 
irive  to  the  greateft  Advantage,  is  a  rich  light  fandy 
arth,  though  they  will  do  very  well  upon  middling 
>ils,  which  are  not  too  ftrong  or  moift,  and  in  all  Si- 
ations ;  but  where  the  Fruit  is  cultivated,  in  order  to 
•ocure  it  in  the  greateft  Perfection,  they  fhould  never 
:  planted  in  the  Shade  of  other  Trees,  but  muft  have 
free  open  Expofure.  The  Diftance  they  ought  to  be 
anted  is  eight  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  fix  Feet  afun- 
r  in  the  Rows.  The  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting 
em  is  in  October ,  when  their  Leaves  begin  to  decay  •, 
iferving,  as  was  before  directed,  to  prune  their  Roots, 
d  trim  off  all  lateral  Shoots,  or  fuch  as  crofs  each 
her,  fhortening  all  long  Branches,  fo  as  to  make  the 
ead  regular. 

In  the  pruning  of  thefe  Shrubs,  moft  People  make 
fe  of  Garden  Sheers,  obferving  only  to  cut  the  Head 
and,  as  is  praCtiled  for  Ever-greens,  &c.  whereby 
e  Branches  become  fo  much  crowded,  that  what  Fruit 
produced,  never  grows  to  half  the  Size  as  it  would 
',  were  the  Branches  thined,  and  pruned  according 
Art ;  which  fhould  always  be  done  with  a  Pruning 
life,  fhortening  the  ftrong  Shoots  to  about  ten  Inches, 
d  curing  out  all  thofe  which  grow  irregular,  thining 
e  Fruit-bearing  Branches  where  they  are  too  thick, 
ferving  always  to  cut  behind  a  Leaf  Bud.  With  this 
anagement  your  Fruit  will  be  near  twice  as  large  as 
ofe  which  are  produced  upon  fuch  Bufhes  as  are  not 
us  pruned,  and  the  Shrubs  will  continue  in  Vigour 
uch  longer;  but  you  muft  obferve  to  keep°the 
round  clear  from  Weeds,  and  dig  it  at  leaft  once  a 
-ar  j  and  every  other  Year  you  fhould  beftow  a  little 
ten  Dung  upon  it,  which  will  greatly  improve  the 
uit. 

It  is  a  common  Practice  with  the  Gardeners  near 
mdon,  who  have  great  Quantities  of  thefe  Bufhes  in 
ler  to  fupply  the  Markets,  to  prune  them  foon  after 
ichaelmas ,  and  then  to  dig  up  the  Ground  between 

-  Rows,  and  plant  it  with  Coleworts  for  Spring  Ufe, 
lereby  their  Ground  is  employed  all  the  Winter,  with- 
t  prejudicing  the  Goofeberries  ;  and  in  hard  Winters 
-fe  Coleworts  often  efcape,  when  thofe  which  are 
inted  in  an  open  Expofure  are  all  deftroyed  ;  and 

-  e  are  generally  pulled  up  for  Ufe  in  February  or 
archy  fo  that  the  Ground  is  clear  before  the  Goofe- 
rnes  come  out  in  the  Spring ;  which  is  a  Piece  of 
ulbandry  well  worth  praftifing  where  Ground  is  dear, 
where  Perfons  are  confined  for  Room. 

GROVES  are  the  greateft  Ornaments  to  a  Garden, 
r  can  a  Garden  be  complete  which  has  not  one  or 
3reo  thefe.  In  ftnall  Gardens  there  is  fcarce  Room 
admit  of  Groves  of  any  Extent,  yet  in  thefe  there 
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Ihould  be  at  leaft  one  contrived,  which  lhould  be  a$ 
large  as  the  Ground  will  allow  it ;  and  where  thefe  are 
Email,  there  is  more  Skill  required  in  the  DifjDofition,  to 
give  them  the  Appearance  of  being  larger  than  they 
really  are. 

Groves  have  been  in  all  Ages  held  in  great  Venera¬ 
tion  :  The  ancient  Romans  had  a  Sort  of  Groves  near 
feveral  of  their  Temples,  which  were  confecrated  to 
fome  God,  and  were  called  Luci  by  Antiphrafis,  a  non 
lucendoy  as  being  fhady  and  dark  •,  and  thefe  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  holy  Ufes,  being  Places  of  Solitude  and  Re¬ 
tirement,  and  were  never  to  be  violated  with  the  Ax. 

Thefe  Groves  are  not  only  great  Ornaments  to  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  are  alfo  the  greateft  Relief  againft  the  violent 
Heats  of  the  Sun,  affording  Shade  to  walk  under,  in 
the  hoteft  Part  of  the  Day,  when  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Garden  are  ufelefs ;  fo  that  every  Garden  is  defective 
which  has  not  Shade. 

Groves  are  of  two  Sorts,  viz.  open  and  clofe  Groves  : 
Open  Groves  are  fuch  as  have  large  fhady  Trees,  which 
ftand  at  fuch  Diftances,  as  that  their  Branches  may  ap¬ 
proach  fo  near  each  other,  as  to  prevent  the  Rays  of 
the  Sun  from  penetrating  through  them  ;  but  as  fuch 
Trees  are  a  long  Time  in  growing  to  a  proper  Size  for 
affording  a  Shade,  fo  where  new  Groves  are  planted,  the 
Trees  muft  be  placed  clofer  together,  in  order  to  have 
Shade  as  foon  as  poffible  ;  but  in  planting  of  thefe 
Groves,  it  is  much  the  beft  Way  to  difpofe  all  the 
Trees  irregularly,  which  will  give  them  a  greater  Mag¬ 
nificence,  and  alfo  form  a  Shade  fooner,  than  when  the? 
Trees  are  planted  in  Lines;  for  when  the  Sun  fhines 
between  the  Rows  of  Trees,  as  it  rnuft  do  fome  Part  of 
the  Day  in  Summer,  the  Walks  between  them  will  be 
expofed  to  the  Heat,  at  fuch  Times,  until  the  Branches 
of  thefe  Trees  meet ;  whereas  in  the  irregular  Planta¬ 
tions,  the  Trees  intervene,  andobftrutt  the  direCt  Rays 
of  the  Sun. 

When  a  Perfon  who  is  to  lay  out  a  Garden,  is  fo 
happy  as  to  meet  with  large  full  grown  Trees  upon  the 
Spot,  they  lhould  remain  inviolate,  if  poffible ;  for  it 
will  be  better  to  put  up  with  many  Inconveniencies, 
than  to  deftroy  thefe,  which  will  require  an  Age  to  re¬ 
trieve  ;  fo  that  nothing  but  that  of  offending  the  Ha¬ 
bitation,  by  being  fo  near  as  to  occafion  great  Damps 
or  obftruCting  fine  Views,  lhould  tempt  the  cuting  of 
them  down. 

Moft  of  the  Groves  which  have  been  planted  either 
in  England ,  or  in  thofe  celebrated  Gardens  of  France ,  are 
only  a  few  regular  Lines  of  Trees  ;  many  of  which  are 
Avenues  to  the  Habitation,  or  lead  to  fome  Building, 
or  other  ObjeCt  ;  but  thefe  do  not  appear  fo  grand,  as 
thofe  which  have  been  made  in  Woods,  where  the  Trees 
have  grown  accidentally,  and  at  irregular  Diftances; 
where  the  Trees  have  large  fpreading  Heads,  and  are 
left  at  fuch  Diftance,  as  to  permit  the  Grafs  to  grow 
under  them,  then  they  afford  the  greateft  Pleafure  :  For 
nothing  is  more  noble  than  fine  fpreading  Trees,  with 
large  Stems,  growing  through  Grafs,  efpecially  if  the 
Grafs  is  well  kept,  and  has  a  good  Verdure ;  befides, 
moft  of  thefe  planted  Groves  have  generally  a  Gravel 
Walk,  made  in  a  ftrait  Line  between  them,  which 
greatly  offends  the  Sight  of  Perfons  who  have  true 
Tafte ;  therefore  whenever  a  Gravel  Walk  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  be  carried  through  thefe  Groves,  it  will  be 
much  better  to  twift  it  about,  according  as  the  Trets 
naturally  ftand,  than  to  attempt  Regularity  ;  but  dry 
Walks  under  large  Trees  are  not  fo  ufeful  as  in  open 
Places,  becaufe  the  dropping  of  the  Trees  will  render 
thefe  Walks  ufelefs  after  Rain,  for  a  confiderable  Time. 

Clofe  Groves  have  frequently  large  Trees  Handing  in 
them,  but  the  Ground  is  filled  under  thefe  with  Shrubs, 
or  under  Wood  ;  fo  that  the  Walks  which  are  made  in 
them  are  private,  and  fcreened  from  Winds,  whereby 
they  are  rendered  agreeable  for  walking,  at  fuch  Times 
when  the  Air  is  too  violent  or  cold  for  walking  in  the 
more  expofed  Parts  of  the  Garden. 

Thefe  are  often  contrived  fo  as  to  bound  the  open 
Groves,  and  frequently  to  hide  the  Walls,  or  other  In* 
clofures  of  the  Garden  j  and  when  they  are  properly 
laid  out,  with  dry  Walks  winding  through  them,  ana 
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on  the  Sides  of  thefe  fweet-fmelling  Shrubs  and  Flo^vers 
irregularly  planted,  they  have  a  charming  E  '  ^  5  ° 

here  a  Perfort  may  walk  in  private,  flickered  from  the 
Inclemency  of  cold  or  violent  Winds,  and  enjoy  the 
created  Sweets  of  the  vegetable  Kingdom  :  Therefore 
where  it  can  be  ad  mi  ted,  if  they  are  continued  round 
the  whole  Inclofure  of  the  Garden,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  Extent  of  Walk  ;  and  thefe  Shrubs  will  appear 
the  bed  Boundary,  where  there  are  not  fine  ProipeCts  to 

^ Thefe  clofe  Groves  are  by  the  French  termed  Bof- 
quets,  from  the  Italian  Word  Bofquetto,  which  figmhes 
a  little  Wood  ;  and  in  mod  of  the  French  Gardens  there 
are  many  of  them  planted  •,  but  thefe  are  reduced  to 
regular  Figures,  as  Ovals,  Triangles,  Squares,  and 
Stars ;  but  thefe  have  neither  the  Beauty  or  Ole  which 
thofe  have  that  are  made  irregularly,  and  whofe  Walks 
are  not  fhut  up  on  each  Side  by  Fledges,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  Eye  from  feeing  the  Quarters ;  and  theie 
want  the  Fragrancy  of  the  Shrubs  and  Flowers,  which 
are  the  great  Delight  of  thefe  private  Walks ;  add  to 
this,  the  keeping  of  the  Hedges  in  good  Order  is  at¬ 
tended  with  a  great  Expence,  which  is  a  capital  1  hing 
to  be  confidered  in  the  making  of  Gardens. 

GUAIABARA.  See  Schlo-fferia. 

GUAJACANA.  See  Diofpyros. 


GUAJACUM.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  39.  'Tab.  17.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  4 65.  Lignum  Fit*,  or  Pockwood. 

The  Characters  are,  , 

The  Flower  hath  a  concave  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  , 
which  is  quinquefd.  It  hath  five  oblong ,  oval,  concave 
Petals ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement  and  fpread 
open ,  and  ten- nett  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Empalement, 
terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  The  Style  is  long  and  fen¬ 
der,  the  Germen  is  oval  and  pointed,  and  the  Stigma  is 
Jingle  and  /lender.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Berry 
which  is  roundifh ,  with  am  oblique  Point  and  deeply  fur¬ 
rowed,  inclofng  dm  oval  hard  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  Sedion  of 
Linnaeus' s  tenth  Oafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Guajacum  foliolis  bijugatis  obtufs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
381.  Guajacum  with  obtufe  Lobes  placed  by  Pairs. 
This  is  the  Guajacum  fore  cteruleo,  frudiu  fubrotundo. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  391.  Guajacum  with  a  blue  Flower 
and  a  roundifh  Fruit. 

2.  Guajacum  foliolis  multijugatis  obtufs.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  382.  Guajacum  with  many  Pair  of  obtufe  Lobes. 
This  is  the  Guajacum  fore  caruleo  fimbriato ,  frudlu  te- 
tragono.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  391-  Guajacum  with  a  blue 
fringed  Flower,  and  a  four-cornered  Fruit. 

3.  Guajacum  foliolis  multijugatis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  382.  Guajacum  with  many  Pair  of  acute  pointed 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Guilandinoides.  Hort.  Cliff.  489. 
and  the  Afra  arbor  acacia  fimilis ,  foliis  myrti  aculeatis 
fplendenlibus.  Bocrh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  57.  African  Tree 
like  the  Acacia,  with  fhining  acute  pointed  Myrtle 
Leaves. 

The  fird  Sort  is  the  common  Lignum  Vit<e,  or  Gua¬ 
jacum,  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  grows  naturally 
in  mod  of  the  Elands  in  the  Wef  -Indies,  where  it  rifes 
to  be  a  very  large  Tree,  having  a  hard,  brittle,  brown- 
ifh  Bark,  not  very  thick ;  the  Wood  is  firm,  folid,  and 
ponderous,  appearing  very  refinous,  of  a  blackifh  yel¬ 
low  Colour  in  the  Middle,  of  a  hot  aromatick  Tade; 
the  fmaller  Branches  have  an  Afh-coloured  Bark,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  which  are  divided  by  Pairs, 
each  Pair  having  two  Pair  of  fmall  oval  blunt  Leaves 
(or  Pinna;)  of  a  did'  Confidence,  and  a  lucid  green  •, 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Cluders  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  compofed  of  five  oval  concave  Pe¬ 
tals,  of  a  fine  blue  Colour ;  in  the  Center  of  thefe  is 
fixed  a  Style  with  an  oval  Germen,  crowned  by  a  Ben¬ 
der  Stigma  •  and  round  this  is  fituated  a  great  Number 
of  Stamina,  which  are  as  long  as  the  Style,  terminated 
by  Sickle-fhaped  Summits.  Dr.  Linnaus  fuppofes  the 
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Flowers  to  have  but  ten  Stamina,  whereas  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  twenty,  fo  it  fhouldbe  ranged  in  his  twelfth 
Clafs  of  Plants  ;  nor  is  it  the  Empalement,  but  the 
Germen  which  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Bark  and  Wood  of  this  Tree  are  much  of  the 
fame  Nature,  only  the  Wood  is  accounted  hoter;  they 
are  ufed  in  Diet  Drinks  to  purify  and  cleanfe  the  Blood, 
and  to  caufe  fweating ;  they  are  edeemed  good  lor  the 
Gout  and  Dropfy,  the  King’s  Evil,  and  particularly 
for  the  French  Pox.  The  Gum  or  Refin  which  is  black, 
fhining,  and  brittle,  and,  when  powdered,  of  a  green- 
ifh  white  Colour,  of  an  aromatick  Smell,  and  poignant 
Tade,  is  fomewhat  cathartick,  and  a  good  Purge  in 
rheumatick  Cafes,  to  the  Quantity  of  two  Scruples 
mixed  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  given  in  a  conve¬ 
nient  Vehicle. 

The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  fo  hard  as  to  break  the 
Tools'in  felling  them,  fo  they  are  feldom  cut  down  fer 
FireWood,  being  difficult  to  burn;-  but  the  Wood  is 
of  great  Ufe  to  the  Sugar  Planters,  for  making  of 
Wheels  and  Cogs  for  the  Sugar  Mills,  (Ac.  It  is  alfo 
frequently  brought  to  Europe ,  and  wrought  into  Bowis, 
and  other  Utenfils  are  made  of  the  Wood. 

This  Tree  can  only  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
mud  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  it  naturally 
grows ;  thefe  mud  be  frefh,  otherwife  they  will  not 
grow ;  when  they  arrive,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  Bed: 
If  the  Seeds  are  good,  and  the  Bed  in  which  they  are 
plunged  is  of  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  the 
Plants  will  appear  in  five  or  fix  Weeks  after,  and  in  a; 
Month  or  fix  Weeks  will  grow  to  be  of  Strength  enough 
for  tranfplanting  •,  then  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
out  of  the  Seed  Pots,  fo  as  to  preferve  their  Roots  as 
entire  as  poflible,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  intoanewhot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  mud  be  fhaded  from 
the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root  •,  then  they  muff 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  exotick 
Plants  from  warm  Countries,  admiting  a  large  Share  of 
free  Air  to  them  when  the  Weather  is  warm  :  They 
will  require  to  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  in 
warm  Weather,  but  it  mud  be  given  them  with  Cau¬ 
tion,  for  too  much  Wet  will  infallibly  dedroy  them. 
While  the  Plants  are  young,  they  may  be  kept  during 
the  Summer  Seafon  in  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  un¬ 
der  a  Frame;  but  in  the  Autumn  they  mud  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  hot: 
Bed  of  Tan,  where  they  fhould  condantly  remain,  and 
mud  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender 
Plants,  being  careful  not  to  give  them  too  much  Wa¬ 
ter  in  the  Winter,  when  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  them,; 
and  in  Summer  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air  admited  to  them  every  Day.  With  this  Treatment, 
the  Plants  will  thrive  very  well,  but  they  are  Plants  of 
flow  Growth  in  their  own  Country,  fo  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  great  Progrefs  in  Europe. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  many  fmall  Leaves  placed 
along  the  Mid-rib  by  Pairs,  which  are  rounded  and 
obtufe  at  their  Ends,  but  narrow  at  their  Bafe :  They 
are  of  the  fame  Confidence  with  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort,  but  of  a  darker  green  Colour;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  Bunches  toward  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  their 
Petals  are  fringed  on  their  Edges.  This  is  called  in 
lome  of  the  Elands  Badard  Lignum  Vit#-,  J  received  it 
from  Antigua  by  that  Title.  It  requires  the  fame 
Treatment  as  the  fird  Sort,  and  is  propagated  by  Seed; 
in  the  fame  Way. 

I  have  alfo  received  Specimens  from  the  Eland  0: 
Barbuda  of  one,  which  feems  different  from  either  o) 
thofe  before-mentioned  :  The  Branches  have  the  fame 
Appearance  with  thofe  of  the  fird  Sort,  but  the  Leave! 
are  larger  and  indented  at  their  Extremities,  and  art 
placed  all  round  the  Branches,  on  very  fhort  Foo 
Stalks ;  the  Flowers  were  broken  off,  fo  I  cannot  de¬ 
termine  the  Difference  between  them,  but  by  all  Ap 
pearance  they  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  Genus. 

The  third  Sort  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  Dm-, 
of  the  curious  Gardens  in  England  and  Holland ,  bti 
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feldom  produces  flowers  in  Europe.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  from  whence  the  Seeds 
were  brought  firft  to  Holland,  where  it  paifed  for  a  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Acacia ,  until  it  produced  its  Flowers  ;  which,  by 
the  Account  given  of  them  by  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave , 
were  of  the  Butterfly  Kind  ;  but  whether  Dr.  Linnaeus 
has  feen  the  Flowers  or  not,  I  cannot  fay  ;  however, 
he  has  removed  it  from  that  Clafs  of  Plants,  and  has 
tdded  it  to  this  Genus  ;  and  as  I  have  not  yet  feen  the 
Flowers,  fo  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  right  placed.  The 
Piants  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  and  will  live  in 
i  good  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  but  in  Summer  mud 
>e  placed  abroad  with  other  Green-houfe  Plants.  It  s 
>f  flow  Growth,  and  is  with  Difficulty  propagated  by 
Layers. 

GUAJAVA.  See  Pfidium. 


GUANABANUS.  See  Annona. 
GUAZUMA.  See  Theobroma. 


GUIDONIA.  See  Samyda. 

GUILANDINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  464.  Bonduc. 
°lum.  Nov.  Gen.  25.  Tab.  39.  The  Nickar  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf. ,  is  Bell- 
baped,  and  cut  at  the  Rim  into  five  equal  Parts ;  the 
dower  has  five  concave  Spear -Jh aped  Petals  which  are 
qual,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Empalement ,  into  which  they  are 
nferted.  It  hath  ten  AwTJhaped  Stamina  which  are  eredl , 
•nd  infer  ted  in  the  Empalement ,  being  alternately  jhorter 
ban  each  other ,  and  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits.  In 
he  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlen- 
'er  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  fiingle 
tigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  rhomboid  Pod , 
vith  a  convex  Suture  on  the  upper  Side  ;  it  is  fwelling  and 
omprejfed ,  having  one  Cell,  including  oval  hard  Seeds 
vbich  are  feparated  by  Partitions. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
jtmaus’ s  tenth  Clafs,  in  which  he  includes  the  Plants 
dofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

I;  Guilandina  aculeata ,  foliis  bipinnatis ,  foliolis  0- 
aiis  oppofitis  integerrimis.  Prickly  Guilandina  with 
ouble  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  oppo- 
te,  and  entire.  I  his  is  the  Bond.uc  vulgare  majus  po-ly- 
hyllum.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  25.  Common  greater  Bonduc, 
aving  many  Leaves  called  yellow  Nickar. 

■2-  Guilandlna  aculeata ,  foliolis  ovalibus  oppofitis 
■ffilibus.  Prickly  Guilandina  with  oval  fmall  Leaves 
'laced  oppofite,  and  fiting  clofe.  This  is  the  Bonduc 
mlgare  minus  polyphyllum.  Plum.  Nov .  Gen.  25.  Smaller 
ommon  Bonduc,  or  Nickar  Tree  having  many  Leaves, 
ailed  grey  Nickar. 

.3.  Guilandina  iner  mis  foliis  bipinnatis ,  foliolis  ova- 
is  aiutis  alternis.  Smooth  Guilandina  with  double  wincr- 
d  Leaves,  whofe  fmall  Leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  and 
lternate. 


4-  Guilandin.a  iner  mis,  foliis  fubpinnatis,  foliolis  in- 
rioribus  termtis.  Flor.Zeyl.  155.  Smooth  Guilandina 
nth  winged  Leaves,  whofe  under  fmall  Leaves  are 
rirohate.  This  is  the  Moringha  Zeylanica ,  foliorum 
innis  pinnatis,  flore.majore,  fruCiu  angulofo.  Bunn.  Zeyl. 

2.  Tab.  73.  Morunga  of  Ceylon,  with  double  winged 
^aves,  a  larger  Flower,  and  an  angular  Fruit. 

5-  Guilandina  iner  mis  foliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis  ova- 

o-lanceolatis  alternis.  Guilandina  with  fmooth  Branches, 
ouoly  winged  Leaves,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  -oval, 
pear-fhaped,  and  placed  alternate.  This  is  the  Bon¬ 
ne  Lanadenfe  polyphyllum,  non  fpinefum ,  mas  C?  feemina. 
u  Hamel.  Canada  Nickar  Tree  having  many  Leaves, 
'  no  Spines,  and  are  male  and  female. 

l  he  tint  and  fecond  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  moft  of 
Je  lihiidsin  th t  JVeJt- Indies,  where  they  twine  their 
’ayes  about  any  neighbouring  Support,  and  rife  to  the 
iTfht  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet.  The  Leaves  of 
ue  nrlt  Sort  are  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and  are 


compofed  of  fix  or  feven  Pair  of  Pinme,  or  Wings  - 
each  of  which  has  as  many  Pair  of  Lobes,  or  fmall 
Leaves  fet  along  the  Mid-rib ;  thefe  are  oval  and  ens¬ 
ure  ;  the  Foot  Stalk  or  principal  Mid-rib  of  the  Leaf, 
is  armed  with  fhort  crooked  Thorns  which  are  placed 
irregularly  ;  the  Stalks  are  alfo  clofely  armed  with  the 
like  Thorns,  which  are  larger.  The  Stalks  at  firft 
grow  ereft,  but  afterward  they  twine  about  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Trees  or  Shrubs,  being  too  weak  to  ftand  with¬ 
out  Support :  The  Flowers  come  out  in  lon<y  Spikes 
fiom  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  compofed  of 
five  concave  yellow  Petals,  which  are  equal  ;  in  the 
Center  is  fituated  the  oblong  Germen,  furrounded  by 
ten  Stamina.  After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen 
becomes  a  broad  thick  Pod,  about  three  Inches  long 
and  two  broad,  clofely  armed  with  (lender  Spines,  open¬ 
ing  with  two  Valves,  each  inclofing  two  hard  Seeds 
about  the  Size  of  Children’s  Marbles,  of  a  veJlowifh 
Colour. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having 
much  fmaller  Leaves,  which  are  let  clofer  together ;  and 
below  each  Pair  of  Lobes  are  fituated  two  fhort  ftiff 
crooked  Spines,  which  are  placed  oppofite ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  deeper  yellow  Colour  than  thofe  of  the  firft 
Sort,  and  the  Seeds  are  of  an  Afh  Colour. 

The  third  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hou- 
ftoun  at  Campeachy,  from  whence  he  fent  the  dried 
Samples  to  England,  but  there  was  no  Fruit  on  the 
Trees  at  the  Time  when  he  was  there,  but  he  mentions 
that  this  Sort  had  an  upright  Stem,  which  was  of  a  laro-e 
Size,  dividing  into  many  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  double  winged  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth  ;  the 
Wings  come  out  oppofite,  each  Leaf  being  compofed 
of  four  Pair,  but  the  Lobes  are  placed  alternate  .upon 
the  middle  Rib  ;  they  are  oval,  but  end  in  a  Point 
and  are  of  a  light  green  Colour. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifiand  of 
Ceylon,  and  in  feveral  Places  on  the  Malabar  Coaft, 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  England.  This 
in  its  native  Country,  rifes  to  the  Height  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  Feet,  with  a  ftrong  Stem,  covered  with  a 
fmooth  Bark,  which  in  the  young  Branches  is  green, 
but  on  the  older  it  is  of  an  Afh  Colour  ?  the  Root  grows 
cnobed,  and  very  thick.  1  his,  when  young,  is  feraped 
andufed  by  the  Inhabitants  as  Horfe  Radifh  is  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  having  much  the  fame  fharp  Tafte  ;  the  Branches 
are  garnifhed  with  decompound  winged  Leaves;  thofe 
which  are  fituated  at  the  Bafe,  have  but  three  Leaves, 
but  above  the  Leaves  are  branched  out  into  feveral  Di- 
vifions,  which  are  again  divided  into  fmaller,  which 
have  five  or  fix  Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  a  little  hoary 
on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
compofed  of  an  unequal  Number  of  Petals,  from  five 
to  ten  ;  they  have  ten  fhort  Stamina  furroundino-  the 
Germen,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  long  taper°Pod, 
including  feveral  angular  Seeds,  covered  with  a  thin 
Membrane.  Thefe  have  a  Flavour  like  the  Root. 

Thefe  four  Sorts  are  Natives  of  warm  Countries  fo 
will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  England,  unlefs 
they  are  placed  in  a  warm  Stove,  and  the  Pots  plunged 
ll?tor  th^  Tan  Bed.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  but 
thofe  of  the  two  firft  Sorts  are  fo  hard,  that  unlefs  they 
are  foaked  two  or  three  Days  in  Water  before  they  are 
put  into  the  Ground,  or  placed  under  the  Pots  in  the 
Fan  Bed  to  loiten  their  Covers,  they  will  remain  Years 
in  the  Ground  without  vegetating;  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  in  a  fhort  Time; 
then  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  fhading  them  till 
they  have  taken  frefh  Root ;  then  they  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  exotick  PlantSj 
giving  them  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather, 
and  but  little  Water  ;  and  when  the  Plants  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  be  too  tall  to  remain  in  the  Frames,  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  hot  Bed,  where  they  will  make  great  Progrefs, 

provided 
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provided  they  have  not  too  much  Water,  efpecially  |  more  than  a  Foot  high, ,_ttK  under  Leaves  are  long, 
during  the  Winter  Seafon,  for  thefe  Plants  are  very 


impatient  of  Moifture  in  cold  Weather. 

The  fourth  Sort  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  ttioie 
before- mentioned,  but  the  Seeds  will  grow  without  be- 
in  cr  fteeped  in  Water;  and  the  Plants  are  with  Diffi¬ 
culty  Ihifted  from  one  Pot  to  another,  for  their  Roots 
are  large,  flefhy,  and  have  but  few  Fibres ;  fo  that  un- 
lefs  great  Care  is  taken,  all  the  Earth  will  fall  away 
from  them,  which  often  caufes  their  Stalks  to  decay 
aim  oft  to  the  Root,  and  fometimes  occafions  the  Lois 
of  the  Plants.  This  Plant  muft  be  fpanngly  watered  at 
all  Times,  but  particularly  in  cold  Weather,  when 
Moifture  will  caufe  them  to  rot  in  a  fhort  Time. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  from  whence 
the  Plants  were  brought  to  Paris ,  where  it  has  been 


narrow,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges,  their  Teeth  ending 
in  a  Spine ;  the  other  Leaves  are  broader,  which  are 


fome  Years  cultivated  ;  but  within  eight  Years  pall,  it 


irregularly  flafhed  to  the  Mid-rib,  and  armed  at  the 
Points  with  fharp  Prickles ;  the  Stalks  divide  upward 
into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  armed  with  Leaves 
of  the  fame  Form,  but  are  narrower;  and  each  is 
terminated  by  a  conical  Head  of  Flowers,  reffcmbling 
thofe  of  Fuller’s  Thiftle,  being  furrounded  at  the 
Bafe  by  a  Circle  of  long  narrow  prickly  Leaves:  Thefe 
Heads  are  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets,  which  are  fiiut  up  in  the  Scales,  each  having  a 
Germen  with  five  Stamina  furrounding  it ;  but  there 
are  few  of  the  Seeds  which  ripen  perfectly  in  each  Head 
in  the  natural  Places  of  its  Growth,  and  in  England  they 
have  not  as  yet  produced  any  good  Seeds  ;  for  if  Rain 
happens  at  the  Time  when  the  Plants  are  in  flower,  the 


“hrnuaht  to  England.  This,  in  the  Country  Germen  perilhes,  which  is  the  Cafe  with  feveral  other 
was  fir  °  *  rifes  with  an  ereft  Stem  to  I  of  thofe  Plants  whole  Flowers  are  collected  into  Heads. 


where  it  naturally  grows 
the  Height  of  thirty  Feet  or  more,  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  bluifh  Alh-colour- 
ed  Bark  very  fmooth,  and  garniftied  with  large  decom¬ 
pounded  winged  Leaves  which  are  of  the  oval  Shape, 
very  fmooth  and  entire,  but  are  ranged  alternate  on 
the  Mid-rib ;  thefe  fall  off  in  the  Autumn,  and  new 
ones  come  out  late  in  the  Spring.  _ 

There  are  male  and  female  of  this  Sort  in  different 


Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seed,  which  Ihould 
be  fown  the  Begining  of  March ,  in  a  warm  dry  Border 
of  frelh,  but  lean  Earth,  in  the  Place  where  the  Plants 
are  defigned  to  remain.  When  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds ;  as  they 
grow  large,  they  Ihould  be  thined,  leaving  the  Plants 
which  are  defigned  to  remain,  about'two  Feet  afunder, 
that  they  may  have  Room  to  fpread.  After  this  there 


Plants  •  as  thefe  have  not  as  yet  flowered  in  any  of  the  is  no  other  Culture  required,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
Ewlifh  Gardens,  fo  1  can  give  no  farther  Account  of  from  Weeds ;  and  if  the  Froft  Ihould  prove  fevere  in 
it  nor  of  the  Fruit,  having  never  feen  any  of  them.  Winter,  the  Plants  muft  be  covered  with  Straw  or  Peas 
This  Sort  lives  abroad  in  the  open  Air,  and  is  never  Haulm  to  protect  them,  but  this  Covering  muft  be 
Kurt  bv  Froft  It  is  only  propagated  by  cuting  off  taken  off  in  mild  Weather ;  in  two  Years  they  will 
fome  of  the  Roots,  which  caufe  them  to  fhoot  upward,  produce  their  Flowers,  when  they  will  make  a  fine  Ap- 
fo  mav  be  taken  from  the  old  Root,  and  multiplied,  pearance  amongft  other  hardy  Plants  in  the  Pleafurc 
It  requires  a  light  Soil,  not  too  moift.  |  Garden.  They  flower  in  July,  and  the  Plants  generally 


decay  the  following  Autumn,  fo  that  frelh  Seeds  muft 
be  annually  procured  from  Abroad. 


GYPSOPHYLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  498.  We  have 


GUNDELIA.  Tourn.  Cor.  51.  Tab.  4S6.  Lin.  Gen 
Plant.  828.  Hacub.  Vaill.  Ac.  Reg.Scicn.  1718. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Dr.  Tournefort ,  in  Ho. 
nour  of  Dr.  Gundelfcheimer ,  who  found  it  in  his  Travels  no  Englijh  Title  for  this  Genus, 
in  Company  with  Dr.  T ournefort  in  the  Levant.  Characters  are. 

The  Characters  are,  Flower  hath  a  permanent,  angular ,  Bell-Jhaped  Em 

It  hath  an  uniform  tubulous  Flower ,  compofed  of  many  palement ,  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top.  It  hath  five  oval 
hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which  are  incircled  by  Leaves.  \  blunt  Petals ,  which  fpread  open ,  and  ten  Awl-Jhaped  Sta¬ 


mina,  terminated  by  roundi/h  Summits.  In  the  Center  is 
fituated  a  globular  Germen,  fupporting  two  Jlender  Styles, 
crowned  by  Jingle  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  globular  Capfule  with  one  Cell,  opening  with  five  Valves , 
filled  with  fmall  ronndifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion 
of  Linnaus’s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 


They  have  but  one  Petal  which  is  clofed  at  the  Bottom ,  but 
fwells  at  the  Top,  where  it  is  Jlightly  cut  into  five  Parts  : 

They  have  five  fhort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  long  cy¬ 
lindrical  Summits.  The  oval  Germen  is  fituated  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Flower,  crowned  by  fmall  Scales,  fupporting  a 
Jlender  Style  which  is  longer  than  the  Petal ,  terminated  by 
two  revolving  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 

roundijh  fingle  Seed  inclofed  in  the  common  Receptacle ,  which  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  two  Styles, 
is  conical,  and  the  Seeds  are  feparated  by  a  chaffy  Down.  The  Species  are. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Tournefort  refered  to  his  1.  Gypsophyla  foliis  mucronatis  recurvatis ,  fionbus 
twelfth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  fiofculous  aggregatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  406.  Gypfophyla  with  pointed 
Flowers.  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  recurved  Leaves,  and  Flowers  gathered  in  a  Head 
his  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  This  is  the  Lychnis  Hifpanica  kali  folio,  multijlora.  Tourn. 
Stamina  are  connected  together  at  the  Top ,  and  whofe  Inft.  R.  H.  3 38,  Spanijh  Lychnis  with  a  Glaffwort  Leal 
Flowers  have  only  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  are  |  and  many  blowers. 


fruitful. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
in  England,  viz. 

Gundelia.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  814.  There  is  no  Eng- 
Title  to  this  Plant,  but  there  are  two  Varieties  of 


it  mentioned  by  T ournefort,  which  are  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  the  fame  Seeds,  as  they  were  found  growing  pro- 
mifeuoufly  together.  Thefe  are, 

1.  Gundelia  Orientalis ,  acanthi  aculeati foliis,  flori- 
bus  intenfe  purpureis,  capite  araneosa  lanugine  objito.  Tourn. 
Cor.  5 1.  Eaftern  Gundelia  with  prickly  Bearlbreech 
Leaves,  deep  purple  Flowers,  and  a  Head  covered 
with  a  Down  like  a  Cobweb. 

2.  Gundelia  Orientalis,  acanthi  aculeati  folio,  capite 
glabro.  T ourn.  Cor.  5 1 .  Eaftern  Gundelia,  with  a  prickly 
Bearlbreech  Leaf,  and  a  a  fmooth  Head. 

This  Plant  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Gundelfcheimer,  in 
Company  with  Tournefort,  near  Baibout  in  Armenia, 
but  has  lince  been  found  growing  naturally  in  feveral 
Places  in  the  Levant,  where  it  is  generally  found  in  dry 
ftrong  Land.  The  Stalks  of  this  Plant  feldom  rife 


2.  Gypsophyla  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus ,  obfolete 
triquetris  lavibus  obtufis  fecundis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  407. 
Gypfophyla  with  narrow  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  having 
three  blunt  Angles,  and  fmooth  obtufe  Leaves  in  Ciuf- 
ters.  This  is  the  Saponaria  cattle  Jimplici,  foliis  linean-  ■ 
bus  ex  alis  foliorum  confer tis  teretibus.  Hort.  Cliff  166. 
Sopewort  with  a  fingle  Stalk,  very  narrow  Leaves,  | 
coming  out  in  Clutters  from  the  Wings  of  the-Stalks. 

3.  Gypsophyla  foliis  lanceolatis  Hvibus,.  caultbus 

diffujis,  pijlillis  corolla  campanulatd  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  App.  11 95.  Gypfophyla  with  fmooth  Spear-lhaped' 
Leaves,  diffufed  Stalks,  and  the  Pointal  longer  than; 
the  Petal,  which  is  Bell-fhaped.  .  '  #  I 

4.  Gypsophyla  foliis  ovato-lanceolalis ,  femiamplexi- 
caulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  408.  Gypfophyla  with  oval  I 
Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalks.  ThiS|-: 
is  the  Lychnis  Orientalis,  faponaria  f  olio  Cf  facie ,  fort\ 
parvo  &  multiplici.  Tourn.  Cor.  24.  Eaftern  Lychnis! 
with  the  Leaf  and  Appearance  of  Sopewort,  having* 
many  fmall  Flowers. 


Gypsophyla 
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-  Gypsophyla  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabris ,  corcllis  re- 
olutis,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  407.  Gypfophyla  with  rough 
pear- fhaped  Leaves,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers 
ecurved.  This  is  the  Alfine  frutefcens  caryopbylli  folio , 
'ore parvo  albo.  Gerb.  Shrubby  Chickweed,  with  a  Clove 
filliflower  Leaf,  and  a  fmall  white  Flower. 

The  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
1  Spain ,  and  Italy ,  upon  the  Mountains.  This  hath 
perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many  narrow  Leaves 
n dine-  in  acute  Points,  which  are  recurved  ;  the  Stalks 
[fe  about  a  Foot  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  nar- 
ower  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  at  fome  of  the  Joints 
iere  are  fmaller  Leaves  growing  from  the  Stalks  in 
llufters ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into 
nailer  Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  clofe 
lunch  of  fmall  white  Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  July, 
nd  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oval  Capfules,  filled  with 
mall  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  firfl,  but  the 
^eaves  are  much  narrower,  and  almofl  three  cornered  ; 
hey  are  placed  in  Cluflers,  which  come  out  from  the 
lide  of  the  Stalk ;  the  Bunches  of  Flowers  are  fmaller, 
nd  not  fo  clofely  joined.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
nd  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian  Mountains. 

The  third  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
rifefmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  in  Cluflers  ;  the  Stalks 
•re  near  a  Foot  long,  but  are  proflrate  near  the  Ground  ; 
he  Flowers  have  a  purplifh  Call,  and  the  Stamina  are 
nuch  longer  than  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers.  This 
owers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
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H7EMANTHUS.  Tourti.  lnfl.  R.  H.  657. 

Tab.  433.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  394.  Dracunculoi- 
des.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  226.  [A’ly.xvQ<&,  of 
A\ pa,  Blood,  and  ’'AvQ(&,  Flos ,  a  Flower,  i.  e. 
Hood-flower.] 

The  Char  alters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  fix  Leaves , 
nhich  is  large  and  fhaped  like  an  Umbel.  It  hath  one  eredt 
Petal ,  which  is  cut  into  fix  Parts ,  having  a  Jhort  angular 
Tube ,  and  fix  Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  which  are  inferted  in 
the  Petal ,  but  are  longer ,  and  terminated  by  oblong  pro- 
irate  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flower , 
Supporting  a  fingle  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
‘oundifh  Berry  with  three  Cells ,  each  containing  one  trian¬ 
gular  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  Section  of 
limans* s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  vohofe 
Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  H/emanthus  foliis  linguifermibus  planis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  42.  Blood-flower  with  plain  Tongue-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Hamanthus  Africanus.  II.  L.  Bat. 
African  Blood-flower,  or  Cape  Tulip. 

2.  H^emanthus  foliis  longioribus  carinatis.  Blood- 
flower  with  longer  Keel-fhaped  Leaves. 

3.  HiEMANTHus  foliis  lanceolatis  undulatis.  Hort. 
lliff.  127.  Blood-flower  with  Spear-fhaped  waved 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Hamanthus  colchici  foliis  perian- 
thio  herbaceo.  Hort.  Elth.  167.  Blood-flower  with  Mea¬ 
dow  Saffron  Leaves,  and  an  herbaceous  Involucrum  ; 
ind  the  Dracunculoides.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.226.  Ballard 
Dragon. 

^  The  firfl  Sort  has  been  many  Years  in  feveral  curious 
wardens  in  Europe ,  where  it  feldom  flowers.  This  hath 
1  large  bulbous  Root,  from  which  in  the  Autumn 
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The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  and 
alfo  in  Spain.  It  hath  a  flrong,  flefhy,  fibrous  Root, 
which  flrikes  deep  in  the  Ground,  fending  up  feveral 
thick,  flefhy  Stalks,  which  rife  near  two  Feet  high,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
half  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe ;  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  divides  into  many  fmaller  Branches,  which 
are  terminated  withloofe  Bunches  of  fmall  white  Flow¬ 
ers.  Thefe  open  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the 
Autumn. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  zn&Tartary, 
the  Seeds  of  it  were  fent  me  from  Peter/burgh.  This 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many  branch¬ 
ing  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row,  fmooth  pointed  Leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Gii- 
liflower;  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  are  produced  loofe 
Cluflers  of  very  fmall  white  Flowers,  which  appear  at 
the  fame  Time  with  the  former  Sorts,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  have  no  great  Beauty,  fo  are  rarely  cul¬ 
tivated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens,  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other 
Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  •,  for  the 
Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and  annually  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  and  Seeds. 
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comes  out  two  broad  flat  Leaves,  of  a  flefhy  Conflu¬ 
ence,  fhaped  like  a  Tongue,  which  turn  backward  on 
each  Side,  and  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground,  fo  have  a 
Angular  Appearance  all  the  Winter  •,  and  in  the  Spring 
thefe  Leaves  decay  ;  fo  that  from  May  to  the  Begining 
of  Auguft,  they  are  deflitute  of  Leaves  :  When  thefe 
produce  their  Flowers,  it  is  always  in  the  Autumn,  juft 
before  the  new  Leaves  come  out.  In  the  Books  where 
this  Plant  is  figured,  the  Flowers  are  reprefented  grow¬ 
ing  upon  a  flrong  upright  Foot  Stalk,  but  all  thofe 
which  I  have  feen  in  flower,  never  have  rifen  more  than 
two  Inches  from  the  Bulb,  with  a  large  Clufter  of  bright 
red  Flowers,  inclofed  in  a  common  leafy  Empalement ; 
thefe  were  tubulous,  with  one  Petal  cut  into  fix  Parts, 
each  having  fix  long  Stamina,  Handing  out  beyond  the 
Petal,  and  in  the  Center  appears  the  Germen  fiting  un¬ 
der  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style,  crowned 
with  a  Stigma.  The  Germen  never  ripens  to  a  Seed  in 
England,  but  decays  with  the  Flower,  and  then  the 
green  Leaves  grow  and  fpread  on  the  Ground. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  a  large  bulbous  Root  like  the 
firfl,  which  fends  out  three  or  four  Leaves,  that 
grow  a  Foot  long  or  more  ;  thefe  are  not  flat  like 
thofe  of  the  other,  but  are  hollowed  like  the  Keel  of 
a  Boat,  and' Hand  more  erect  than  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort,  but  are  not  quite  fo  broad ;  the  Flowers  of  this 
are  like  thofe  of  the  firfl,  but  are  of  a  paler  red ;  this 
is  certainly  different  from  the  other.  I  received  the 
Roots  of  this  from  Dr.  Van  Royen,  Profeffor  of  Botany 
at  Leyden. 

The  third  Sort  hath  Roots  compofed  of  many  thick 
flefhy  Tubers,  which  join  at  the  Top,  where  they  form 
a  Head,  out  of  which  arifes  a  flefhy  fpoted  Stalk,  like 
that  of  the  Dragon,  which  fpreads  out  at  the  1  op  into 
feveral  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  waved  on  their 
Edges.  The  Stalks  grow  about  a  Foot  high,  and  the 

6  P  Leaves 
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Leaves  are  fix  or  eight  Inches  long,  and  two  broad  in 
the  Middle  ;  from  the  Side  of  this  Stalk  near  the 
Ground,  breaks  out  a  ftrong  flefhy  Foot  Stalk,  about 
fix  or  eight  Inches  long,  fuftaining  at  the  Top  a  large 
Clufter  of  Flowers,  included  in  one  common  Empale- 
ment  or  Covering,  which  is  permanent ;  the  Flowers 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  are  of  a 
yellowifh  red  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  June ,  01 
July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Berries  which  are  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  with  Difficulty  propagated  in 
Europe ,  for  their  Roots  feldom  put  out  any  Offsets,  but 
the  Gardens  in  Holland  are  fupplied  with  them  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  where  they  naturally  grow,  and  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  ;  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  without  artificial  Heat  in  Winter,  therefore  the 
Roots  muff  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  loamy 
Earth,  and,  in  the  Winter,  placed  in  a  moderate  De¬ 
gree  of  Warmth,  where,  during  that  Seafon,  the  Leaves 
will  be  in  full  Vigour,  fo  will  make  a  pretty  Appear¬ 
ance  when  intermixed  with  other  Plants  in  the  Stove, 
and  though  they  but  feldom  flower  here,  yet  are  they 
worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  Garden  where  there  is  Con- 
veniency  of  keeping  them.  The  Roots  may  be  taken 
up  when  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  and  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  Auguft,  when  they  fliould  be  new  poted, 
and  may  remain  abroad  till  the  End  of  that  Month,  at 
which  Time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
during  the  Time  they  are  growing,  will  require  to  have 
frequent  Waterings,  but  it  muff  not  be  given  to  them 
in  large  Quantities. 

The  third  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  Holland , 
where  it  has  been  propagated,  and  difperfed  over  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  this  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  j 
the  beft  Time  for  this  is  the  Spring,  before  the  Plants 
put  out  new  Stalks,  which  is  alfo  a  right  Time  to  fhift 
and  new  pot  them  ;  but  as  the  Roots  do  not  multiply 
very  faft  in  Offsets,  the  beft  Way  is  to  propagate  them 
from  Seeds,  which  they  ripen  plentifully  in  England ; 
thefe  fhould  be  fowm  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  kept  in  the  Stove  all  the 
Winter  •,  if  thefe  Pots  are  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in 
the  Bark  Stove,  in  the  Vacancies  between  the  Plants, 
the  Earth  will  be  kept  warm,  and  will  not  dry  fo  faft, 
as  when  they  are  placed  in  a  dry  Stove,  fo  the  Seeds 
will  be  fooner  prepared  to  vegetate  *,  in  the  Spring  the 
Pots  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into 
a  Hbt  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  ;  thefe  muft 
have  Air  admited  to  them  every  Day  in  mild  Weather, 
to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  when  they  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  may  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
lmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
hot  Bed  again,  to  promote  their  taking  new  Root  ; 
then  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened,  and  afterward 
may  be  removed  into  the  dry  Stove,  where  they  fhould 
conftantly  remain,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  not  thrive 
and  flower  in  this  Country.  In  the  Winter  Seafon  they 
muft  not  have  too  much  Wet,  for  as  their  Roots  are 
flefhy  and  fucculent,  fo  they  are  apt  to  rot  with  Moi- 
fture.  In  the  Summer  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  require  to  be  frequently 
watered,  efpecially  during  the  Time  of  their  flower¬ 
ing. 

HfEMATOXYLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  417.  Blood- 
wood,  Logwood,  or  Campeacky  Wood. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement ,  which  is  cut 
into  jive  oval  Segments.  It  hath  five  oval  Petals ,  which 
are  equal,  and  larger  than  the  Empalement ,-  and  ten  Awl- 
fijaped  Stamina ,  which  are  longer  than  the  Petals ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  fmall  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong 
oval  Germen ,  fupporting  afingle  Style ,  crowned  by  a  thick 
indented  Stigma.  “The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  com- 
p>  effed  obtufe  Capjule ,  with  one  Cell ,  opening  with  two 
V alves,  containing^  two  or  three  oblong  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Se&ion  of 
Linnaus  s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style . 
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We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

H^ematoxylum.  Hort.  Cliff.  160.  Logwood.  Thi 
is  the  Lignum  Campechianum ,  fpecies  qua: dam.  Sloan.  Cat 
Jam.  213.  C amp e achy  Wood. 

This  Tree  grows  naturally  in  the  Bay  of  Campeach 7 
at  Honduras ,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Spaniflo  Weft-Indiei 
where  it  rifes  from  flxteen  to  twenty-four  Feet  high 
The  Stems  are  generally  crooked,  and  very  deformec 
and  are  feldom  thicker  than  a  Man’s  Thigh.  Th 
Branches  come  out  on  every  Side ;  they  are  crooked 
irregular,  and  armed  with  ftrong  Thorns,  and  gar 
nifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  three  or  fou 
Pair  of  Lobes,  which  are  obtufe,  and  indented  at  th 
Top.  The  Flowers  come  in  a  Racemus  from  th 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  Handing  eredt ;  they  are  of 
pale  yellowifh  Colour,  with  a  purple  Empalement,  an. 
are  fucceeded  by  flat  oblong  Pods,  each  containing  tw| 
or  three  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  brought  to  Europe ,  wheL 
it  is  ufed  for  dying  Purples,  and  for  the  fineft  Blacks! 
fo  is  a  valuable  Commodity  ;  but  the  Spaniards ,  whj. 
claim  a  Right  to  the  Poffeflion  of  thofe  Places  where  i 
naturally  grows,  are  for  excluding  all  other  Countrie 1 
from  cuting  of  the  Wood,  which  has  occafioned  man] 
Difputes  with  their  Neighbours,  but  particularly  witjj 
the  Engliflo  this  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  foon  be  over,  a- 
there  are  fome  of  the  Planters  in  Jamaica ,  and  the  othe! 
Iflands  in  America ,  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Great\ 
Britain ,  who  have  propagated  this  Tree  in  fo  grea 
Plenty,  as  to  have  Hopes  of  fupplying  the  Demand  fo 
this  Wood  in  Britain  in  a  very  few  Years ;  for  thi 
Trees  grow  fo  faft  there,  as  to  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  ten  01 
twelve  Years  from  Seed  ;  and  as  they  produce  grea 
Plenty  of  Seeds  in  the  Britifh  Colonies,  fo  thofe  Seeds, 
fcattering  about,  the  Plants  come  up  in  all  the  neigh 
bouring  Lands,  therefore  will  foon  be  like  an  indige-i 
nous  Plant  of  the  Country. 

Some  of  the  Planters  in  Jamaica  have  inclofed  theiif 
Eftates  with  Hedges  formed  of  thefe  Trees,  which  arc! 
very  ftrong  and  durable,  but.  where  the  Hedges  are  cut  < 
it  will  greatly  retard  the  Growth  of  the  Trees,  fo  that 
thofe  who  propofe  to  make  an  Advantage  by  the  Pro 
pagation  of  the  Wood,  fhould  fow  the  Seeds  upor. 
fwampy  Lands,  which  may  be  unfit  for  growing  oil 
Sugar,  and  permit  alf  their  Branches  to  remain,  which 
will  be  of  great  Ufe  in  augmenting  the  Bulk  of  their 
Stems  ;  and  if,  while  the  Plants  are  young,  they  are 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  (Ac.  it  will  be  of  great  Advan¬ 
tage  in  promoting  of  their  Growth.  I  have  been  ere-, 
dibly  informed  by  fome  of  the  Planters  in  Jamaica ,  that!' 
they  have  had  fome  Plants  of  this  Sort  upward  of  ten! 
Feet  high  in  three  Years,  fo  that  it  requires  but  few! 
Years  to  raile  a  Supply  of  this  Wood,  fufficient  to  an-: 
fwer  all  the  Demands  for  it. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens  in 
England ,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  The  Seeds  are  fre¬ 
quently  brought  from  America ,  which,  if  frefh,  rea¬ 
dily  grow  when  fown  upon  a  good  hot  Bed  ;  and  if  the,: 
Plants  are  kept  in  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  they  will  grow* 
to  be  upward  of  a  Foot  high  the  fame  Year,  and, 
while  the  Plants  are  young,  they  are  generally  well  fur- 
nifhed  with  Leaves,  but  afterward  they  make  but  little 
Progrefs,  and  are  frequently  but  thinly  clothed  with 
Leaves.  Thefe  Plants  are  very  tender,  fo  fhould  bej 
conftantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove,  where,  if  they  are; 
duly  watered,  and  the  Stove  kept  in  a  good  Degree  off 
Heat,  the  Plants  may  be  preferved  very  well.  There 
are  fome  of  thefe  Plants  now  in  England ,  which  are  up-J 
ward  of  fix  Feet  high,  and  as  thriving  as  thofe  in  theirfi 
native  Soil. 

HAL1CACABUM.  See  Phyfalis. 

HALICACABUS  PEREGRINA.  See  CardiofJ 
permum. 

* 

HALIMUS.  See  Atriplex. 

HALLERIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  679.  CaprifoliutnX 
Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2.  p.  22  b.  African  Fly  Honey fuckk.  | 
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The  Chambers  are, 

« The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
vhieh  is  cut  into  three  Parts  at  the  Fop,  the  upper  Seg¬ 
ment  being  much  broader  than  the  other.  It  hath  one  Pe¬ 
al  of  the  grining  Kind.  The  Bottom  of  the  Lube  is  round - 
Jo.  The  Chaps  are  fwollen  and  infiexed ,  the  Brim  is  ere  It 
nd  oblique ,  cut  into  four  Segments ,  the  upper  being  longer 
ban  the  others ,  and  is  blunt ,  with  an  Indenture  at  the 
"op,  the  two  Side  ones  are  fhorter,  and  pointed,  the  lower 
!  very  floor t  and  acute.  It  hath  four  Stamina ,  which  are 
riflly,  two  being  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by 
win  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fituated  an 
val  Germen,  with  a  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crown- 
dby  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
oundifh  Berry  with  two  Cells,  each  containing  one  hard 
eed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
>f  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
vith  a  ringent  Flower,  which  have  two  long,  and  two 
her  ter  Stamina ,  and  the  Seeds  included  in  a  Cap fule . 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Halleria.  Ilort.  Cliff.  323.  This  Plant  has'  its 
Title  from  Dr.  Haller ,  who  was  Profeffor  of  Botany  at 
lottengen ,  in  Germany.  This  is  the  Caprifolium  Africa- 
inm  folio  pruni  leviter  ferrato,  flore  ruberrimo,  baccd  ni- 
rd.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  22 6.  African  Fly  Honeyluclde 
vith  a  Plum  Leaf  lightly  fawed,  a  very  red  Flower, 
ind  a  black  Berry. 

The  Englifh  Name  which  I  have  here  added,  has 
>een  given  to  this  Plant  by  fome  Gardeners,  who  ob- , 
erved  that  the  Shape  of  the  Flower  had  fome  Refem- 
)lance  to  that  of  the  Upright,  or  Fly  Honeyfuckle, 
.nd,  for  want  of  an  Englifh  Name,  gave  this  to  it,  or 
hey  might  take  it  from  the  Latin  Name,  by  which  it 
vas  called  by  Dr.  Boerhaave ,  who  made  it  a  Species  of 
doneyfuckle. 

This  Plant  grows  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  eight  Feet, 
laving  a  woody  Stem,  which  is  well  furnifhed  with 
branches ;  thefe  have  oval  fawed  Leaves,  which  are 
ilaced  oppofite  by  Pairs,  and  continue  green  through 
he  Year ;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly,  and  are  of  a 
ed  Colour,  but,  being  intermixed  with  the  Leaves, 
ire  not  feen  unlefs  they  are  looked  after,  for  they  grow 
catteringly  on  the  Branches  ;  thefe  come  out  in  June , 
ind  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September ,  the  Leaves  are  green 
n  Winter,  fo  the  Plants  make  a  Variety  in  the  Green- 
loufe  during  that  Seafon. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which,  if  planted 
n  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth  in  the  Spring,  and  plunged 
nto  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  will  foon  take  Root ;  thefe  Plants 
nay  be  expofed  in  Summer,  and  will  require  Plenty  of 
Vater  in  that  Seafon  in  Winter  they  mull  be  houfed 
vith  Myrtles,  and  other  hardy  exotick  Plants,  which 
equire  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather. 

1 .  , 

FIAMAMELIS.  Lin  Gen.  Plant.  155.  Trilopus. 
Mitch.  Gen.  22.  The  Witch  Hazel. 

The  Char  alders  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  ;  the  male 
c lowers  have  a  four-leaved  Empalement,  and  four  narrow 
Petals,  which  are  reflexed ;  they  have  four  narrow  Sta- 
nina,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by 
lorned  refiexed  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  a  four- 
eaved  Involucrum ,  in  which  are  four  Flowers  •,  thefe  have 
\  four-leaved  Empalement,  which  is  coloured  they  have 
our  narrow  Petals,  which  are  refiexed ,  and  four  NeCia- 
'iums  adhering  to  the  Petals.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an 
val  hairy  Germen,  fupporting  two  Styles,  crowned  by 
leaded  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
capful e,  fiting  in  the  Involucrum ,  having  two  Cells ,  each 
ontaining  one  hard  oblong  fmooth  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
hi  Linnaeus’ %  fourth  Clafs,  but  properly  belongs  to  the 
econd  Sedlion  of  his  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  which  in- 
dudes  thofe  Plants  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers 
n  different  Plants ,  whofe  female  Flowers  have  two 
Styles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the  Eng- 
glijh  Gardens  at  prefent,  viz. 

Hamamelis.  Flor.  Virg.  139.  The  Witch  Hazel. 
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j  This  is  the  Pifiachia  Virginiana  nigra,  coryUfcliis.  Pluk. 
Aim.  296.  Black  Virginia  Piftachia  with  Hazel  Leaves, 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  Europe ,  and 
many  of  the  Plants  have  been  raifed  in  the  Englifh 
Gardens,  where  they  are  propagated  for  Sale  by  the 
Nurfery  Gardeners.  It  hath  a  woody  Stem,  from  two 
to  three  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  {lender  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  indented  on  their 
Edges,  having  great  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Fla- 
zel,  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches  •,  thefe  fall  away 
in  Autumn,  and  when  the  Plants  are  deftitute  of  Leaves, 
the  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  from  the  Joints  of  the 
Branches  ;  thefe  fometimes  appear  the  latter  End  of 
October,  and  often  not  till  December,  but  are  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

As  the  Flowers  of  this  Shrub  make  very  little  Ap¬ 
pearance,  fo  it  is  only  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Curious,  more  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  than  its  Beauty. 

This  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young 
Branches  in  Autumn,  which  will  take  Root  in  one 
Year,  provided  they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather ; 
but  many  of  the  Plants  which  are  in  the  Gardens,  have 
been  produced  from  Seeds  which  came  from  America 
thefe  Seeds  always  remain  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground, 
fo  they  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots,  which  may  be  plunged 
into  the  Ground  in  a  fhady  Part  of  the  Garden,  where 
they  may  remain  all  the  Summer,  and  require  no  other 
Care  but  to  keep  the  Pots  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in 
very  dry  Weather  to  water  them  now  and  then  ;  in 
Autumn  the  Pots  may  be  removed  to  a  warmer  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  plunged  into  the  Ground  under  a  warm 
Hedge,  and  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere, 
they  fhould  have  fome  light  Covering  thrown  over  the 
Pots,  which  will  fecure  the  Seeds  from  being  deftroyed. 
In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  come  up,  therefore  as  the 
Seafon  grows  warm,  the  Pots  may  be  removed  where 
they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  till  Eleven  o’CJock, 
and  if  they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  the  Plants 
will  have  made  good  Progrefs  by  Autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted,  either  into  fmall  Pots,  or  in  a 
Nurfery  Bed,  where  in  one,  or  at  moft  two  Years  Time* 
they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  plant  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain  j  they  love  a  moift  Soil,  and  a  fhady 
Situation. 

HARM  ALA.  See  Peganum. 

HAWTHORN.  See  Mefpilus. 

HAZEL.  See  Corylus. 

HEDERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  249.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
612.  Tab.  384.  The  Ivy  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  Form  of  an  Umbel,  having 
a  fmall  Involucrum  indented  in  many  Parts.  '  The  Empale¬ 
ment  is  cut  into  five  Parts,  and  fits  upon  the  Germen.  The 
Flower  hath  five  oblong  Petals,  which  fpread  open ,  whofe 
Points  are  incurved ;  they  have  five  Awl-fhaped  Stamina , 
terminated  by  profir  ate  Summits ,  which  are  cut  into  two  at 
their  Bafe.  The  Germen,  which  is  fituated  below  the 
Flower,  fupports  a  floor t  Style,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Berry,  with  one 
Cell,  inclofing  four  or  five  large  Seeds,  convex  on  one  Side , 
and  angular  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfb  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina,  and  but  one  Style.  Tournefort 
places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedlion  of  his  twenty-firft  Clafs, 
in  which  he  ranges  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe 
Flower ,  vohofe  Pointal  changes  to  a  Berry . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hed  era  foliis  ovatis  lobatifque.  Flor.  Lapp.  91. 
Ivy  with  oval  and  lobed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Hedera 
arborea.  C.  B.  P.  305.  Tree  Ivy,  and  the  Hedera  com¬ 
munis  major.  J.  B.  2.  111.  Great  common  Ivy. 

2.  Hedera  foliis  quinatis,  ovatis ,  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  74.  Ivy  with  Leaves  compofed  of  five  Lobes, 
which  are  fawed.  This  is  the  Vitis  quinquefolia  Cana - 
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denfis  fcandens.  Tottrn.  Inft.  613.  Climbing  Canada  Vine 
with  five  Leaves,  commonly  called  Virginia  Creeper. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moil  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  where  it  meets  with  any  neighbouring  Support. 
The  Stalks  will  fallen  to  it,  and  rife  to  a  very  great 
Height,  fending  out  Roots  on  every  Side,  which  get 
into°the  Joints  of  Walls,  or  the  Bark  of  Trees,  and 
thereby  are  fupported  *,  or  if  there  is  no  Support  near, 
the  Stalks  trail  upon  the  Ground,  and  take  Root  all 
their  Length,  fo  that  they  clolely  cover  the  Surface, 
and  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  for  where  any  fmall  Parts 
of  the  Stalks  are  left,  they  will  foon  fpread  and  multi¬ 
ply.  While  thefe  are  fixed  to  any  Support,  or  trail 
upon  the  Ground,  their  Stalks  are  (lender  and  flexible, 
but  when  they  have  reached  to  the  Top  of  their  Sup¬ 
port,  they  Ihorten  and  become  woody,  forming  them¬ 
felves  into  large  bulhy  Heads,  and  their  Leaves  are 
larger,  more  of  an  oval  Shape,  and  not  divided  into 
Lobes  like  the  lower  Leaves,  fo  that  it  hath  a  different 
Appearance,  which  has  occafioned  fome  to  take  them 
for  diftindt  Species. 

In  the  latter  Part  of  the  laft  Century,  when  it  was 
the  Falhion  to  fill  Gardens  with  all  Sorts'of  ffieered  E- 
vergreens,  there  were  many  of  thefe  Plants  trained  into 
round  Heads,  which  were  cliped  into  Balls,  or  in  Form 
of  a  Cone  ;  and  as  thefe  were  fo  hardy  as  not  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  Weather,  and  would  grow  in  any  Soil,  fo  they 
were  then  much  efteemed,  but  fince  that  unnatural 
Tafte  has  been  exploded,  thefe  Plants  are  feldom  ad- 
mited  into  Gardens,  unlefs  to  cover  Walls,  or  run  over 
Grottos,  (Ac.  for  which  Purpole  there  is  no  Plant  fo 
well  adapted. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  Silver- 
ftriped  Leaves,  and  the  other  with  yellowifh  Leaves  on 
the  Top  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  preferved  in  fome 
Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  trailing 
Branches*  which  fend  forth  Roots  their  whole  Length, 
which  Branches,  being  cut  off,  and  planted,  will  grow 
in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  may  be  trained  up 
to  Stems,  or  fuffered  to  remain  Climbers,  to  cover 
Walls,  Pales,  (Ac. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  (hould 
be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  which  is  in  the  Begin- 
ing  of  April ;  if  thefe  are  kept  moift,  and  (haded,  they 
will  grow  the  fame  Spring,  otherwife  they  will  remain 
a  Year  in  the  Ground,  therefore  few  Perfons  trouble 
themfelves  to  propagate  the  Plants  in  this  Way,  the 
other  being  much  more  expeditious. 

While  the  Stalks  of  this  Plant  trail,  either  on  the 
Ground,  or  upon  Walls,  or  other  Support,  they  do 
not  produce  any  Flowers,  which  has  occafioned  its  be¬ 
ing  called  (terile,  or  barren  Ivy  ;  but  when  the  Branches 
get  above  their  Support,  they  produce  Flowers  at  the 
End  of  every  Shoot  *  thefe  appear  in  September ,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  Berries,  which  turn  black  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  are  formed  into  round  Bunches,  which  are 
called  Corymbi ,  and  from  thefe  the  Epithet  of  Cory mbus > 
fo  frequently  ufed  by  Botanifts,  is  taken. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  frequently  applied  to 
Iffues  to  keep  them  cool,  and  free  from  Inflammations ; 
they  are  alfo  ufed  for  curing  of  Scabs,  Sores,  and  fcald 
Pleads.  Mr.  Boyle ,  in  his  Ufefulnefs  of  Experimental 
Philofophy ,  commends  a  large  Dofe  of  the  full  ripe  Ber¬ 
ries,  as  a  Remedy  againft  the  Plague  ;  but  Schroder 
fays,  they  purge  upward  and  downward.  The  Gum  of 
Ivy  is  cauftick,  but  is  recommended  by  fome  to  take 
Spots  and  Freckles  out  of  the  Face. 

There  is  Mention  made  of  another  Species  of  Ivy, 
Which  is  titled  Hedera  Poetica ,  by  Cafpar  Bauhin  ;  this 
grows  in  many  of  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago ,  and 
pioduces  yellow  Berries  *,  but  as  I  have  not  feen  this 
Plant,  I  cannot  determine  if  it  is  a  diftindt  Species.  Hr. 
I. inn  ms  fuppoles  it  to  be  only  a  Variety,  though  he  has 
not  lien  the  i  lant  \  but  Lournefort ,  who  gathered  it  in 
the  Levant ,  puts  it  down  as  a  different  Sort. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  Northern 
i  arts  of  America  ;  it  was  firft  brought  to  Europe ,  from 
Canada,  and  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englilh 
v-iardens,  chiefly  to  plant  againft  Walls,  or  high  Build- 
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ings  to  cover  them,  which  thefe  Plants  will  do  in  a 
(hort  Time,  for  they  will  (hoot  almoft  twenty  Feet  in 
one  Year,  and  will  mount  up  to  the  Top  of  the  hio-heft 
Building  •,  but  as  the  Leaves  fall  off  in  Autumn°  the 
Plants  make  but  an  indifferent  Appearance  in  Winter 
and  as  it  is  late  before  they  come  out  in  the  Spring,  they 
are  not  much  efteemed,  unlefs  it  is  for  fuch  Situations 
where  better  Things  will  not  thrive,  for  this  Plant  will 
thrive  in  the  Midft  of  London ,  and  is  not  injured  by 
Smoke,  or  the  Clofenefs  of  the  Air,  fo  are  very  proper 
for  fuch  Situations.  The  Stalks  of  thefe  Plants  put 
out  Roots,  which  fallen  themfelves  into  the  Joints  of 
the  Walls,  whereby  they  are  fupported. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  if  planted 
in  Autumn  on  a  fhady  Border,  will  take  Root,  dnd  by 
the  following  Autumn  will  be  fit  to  plant  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain. 

HEDERA  TERRESTRIS.  See  Glechoma. 

HEDGES.  Hedges  are  either  planted  to  make 
Fences  round  Inclofures,  or  to  part  off  and  divide  the 
feveral  Parts  of  a  Garden  ;  when  they  are  defigned  as  . 
outward  Fences,  they  are  planted  either  with  Hawthorn, 
Crabs,  or  Black  Thorn,  which  is  the  Sloe  ;  but  thofe 
Hedges  which  are  planted  in  Gardens,  either  to  furround 
Wildernefs  Quarters,  or  to  fcreen  the  other  Parts  of  a 
Garden  from  Sight,  are  planted  with  various  Sorts  of  ) 
Plants,  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Owner,  fome 
prefering  ever- green  Hedges,  in'  which  Cafe  the  Holly 
is  beft,  next  the  Yew,  then  Laurel,  Lauruftinus,  Phil- 
lyrea,  (Ac.  Others,  who  make  Choice  of  the  deciduous 
Plants,  prefer  the  Beech  and  Hornbeam,  Englijh  Elm, 
or  the  Alder,  to  any  other  ;  I  (hall  firft  treat  of  thofe 
Hedges  which  are  planted  for  outfide  Fences,  and  af¬ 
terward  briefly  touch  on  the  other. 

Thefe  Hedges  are  mod  commonly  made  of  Quick, 
yet  it  will  be  proper,  before  planting,  to  confider  the 
Nature  of  the  Land,  and  what  Sorts  of  Plants  will 
thrive  beft  in  that  Soil,  whether  it  be  Clay,  Gravel, 
Sand,  (Ac.  likewife  what  the  Soil  is  from  whence  the 
Plants  are  to  be  taken,  for  if  the  Land  they  are  taken 
from  is  better  than  that  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted, 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  get  them  to  grow.  As  for 
the  Size,  the  Sets  ought  to  be  about  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Goofe  Quill,  and  cut  within  about  four  or  five  Inches 
of  the  Ground,  they  (hould  be  frefh  taken  up,  ftrait, 
fmooth,  and  well  rooted.  Thofe  Plants  which  are 
raifed  in  the  Nurfery  are  to  be  prefered  to  all  others, 
and  if  raifed  on  a  Spot  near  the  Place,  it  will  be  beft. 

Secondly,  If  the  Hedge  has  a  Ditch,  it  (hould  be 
made  fix  Feet  wide  at  Top,  and  one  Foot  and  a  Halt 
at  Bottom,  and  three  Feet  deep,  that  each  Side  may 
have  a  proper  Slope  5  for  when  the  Banks  are  made  too 
upright,  they  are  very  fubjedl  to  fall  down  after  every 
Froft,  or  hard  Rain  ;  befides,  if  the  Ditches  are  made 
narrower,  they  are  foon  choked  up  in  Autumn  by  the 
falling  Leaves,  and  the  Growth  of  Weeds,  nor  are;' 
they  a  fufficient  Fence  to  the  Fledge  againft  Cattle, 
where  they  are  narrower. 

Thirdly,  If  the  Bank  be  without  a  Ditch,  the  Sets  , 
(hould  be  let  in  two  Rows,  almoft  perpendicular,  at 
the  Diftance  of  a  Foot  from  each  other,  in  the  quin-  , 
cunx  Order,  fo  that  in  Effedl  they  will  be  but  fix  Inches 
afunder. 

Fourthly,  The  Turf  is  to  be  laid  with  the  Grafs  Side, 
downwards,  on  that  Side  of  the  Ditch  the  Bank  is  de¬ 
figned  to  be  made,  and  fome  of  the  beft  Mould  (hould) 
be  laid  upon  it,  to  bed  the  Quick  ;  then  the  Quick  is 
to  be  laid  upon  it,  a  Foot  afunder,  fo  that  the  End  of 
it  may  be  inclining  upwards.  :  1 

Fifthly,  When  the  firft  Row  of  Quick  is  laid,  it  muft  i 
be  covered  with  Mould,  and  the  Turf  laid  upon  it,  as  I 
before,  and  fome  Mould  upon  it,  fo  that  when  thefj 
Bank  is  a  Foot  high,  you  may  lay  another  Row  ofj 
Sets  againft  the  Spaces  of  the  lower  Quick,  and  cover| 
them  as  the  former  was  done,  and  the  Bank  is  to  be 
toped  with  the  Bottom  of  the  Ditch,  and  a  dry,  or  dead) 
Pledge  laid  on  the  other  Side,  to  defend  the  under  Plan-v' 
tation  from  the  Cattle. 

In 
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In  making  of  thefe  dead  Hedges,  there  fhould  be 
akes  driven  into  the  loofe  Earth,  at  about  two  P’eet 
id  a  Half  Diftance,  fo  low  as  to  reach  the  firm 
round. 

Oak  Stakes  are  accounted  the  beft,  and  Black  Thorn 
)d  Sallow  the  next ;  then  let  the  fmall  Bufhes  be  laid 
Bottom,  but  not  too  thick,  for  that  will  caufe  the 
ufhes  to  rot,  but  the  upper  Part  of  the  Hedge  fhould 
»  laid  with  long  Bufhes  to  bind  the  Stakes  in  with,  by 
terweaving  them. 

And,  in  order  to  render  the  Hedge  yet  flronger,  yen 
ay  edder  it  (as  it  is  called,)  i.  e.  bind  the  Top  of  the 
lakes  in  with  fome  fmall  long  Poles,  or  Sticks,  on  each 
de,  and  when  the  Eddering  is  finifhed,  drive  the  Stakes 
lew,  becaufe  the  waving  of  the  Hedge  and  Eddering 
apt  to  loofen  the  Stakes. 

The  Quick  muft  be  kept  conflantly  weeded,  and  fe¬ 
lted  from  being  croped  by  Cattle,  and  in  February  it 
ill  be  proper  to  cut  it  within  an  Inch  of  the  Ground, 
hich  will  caufe  it  to  fhoot  flrong,  and  help  it  much 
the  Growth. 

When  a  Hedge  is  of  about  eight  or  nine  Years 
fowth,  it  will  be  proper  to  plafh  it  ;  the  beft  l  ime 
tr  this  Work  is  either  in  Oftcber  or  February. 

When  a  Hedge  is  grown  old,  i.  e.  of  about  twenty 
r  thirty  Years  Growth,  and  there  are  in  it  old  Stubs, 

;  well  as  new  Shoots,  the  old  Stubs  fhould  be  cut  do¬ 
ing  off  within  two  or  three  Inches  of  the  Ground,  and 
le  beft  and  longeft  of  the  middle  Size  fhould  be  left  to 
y  down,  and  fome  of  the  ftrongeft,  at  the  Height  of 
ve  or  fix  Feet,  according  as  you  defign  the  Height  of 
le  Hedge  to  be,  may  be  left  to  ferve  inftead  of  Stakes, 
id  frefh  Stakes  fhould  be  put  in  thofe  Places  where 
ley  are  wanting  ;  the  Hedge  fhould  be  thined,  fo  as 
>  leave  on  the  Stubs  only  fuch  Shoots  as  are  defigned 
i  be  of  Ufe,  that  there  may  be  Room  left  to  put  a 
Dade  in  between  them  ;  the  Ditch  alfo  fhould  be 
eanfed,  and  each  Side  of  the  Slope  kept  as  in  a  new 
'itch  ;  and  where  the  Earth  is  wafhed  from  the  Roots 
f  the  Quick,  or  is  hollow,  face  it  anew  with  fo  much 
f  the  firft  Spit  of  Earth  that  is  dug  out  of  the  Ditch, 

;  there  is  Occafion  for,  and  lay  what  is  dug  out  at 
ie  fecond  Spit,  on  the  Top  of  the  Bank,  for  if  it  be 
id  on  the  Side,  or  Face  of  the  Bank,  it  will  flip  into 
le  Ditch  again  when  Wet  comes,  and  alfo  take  a  great 
'eal  of  the  Bank  along  with  it. 

In  plafhing  Quicks,  there  are  two  Extremes  to  be 
voided  ;  the  firft  is,  laying  it  too  low,  and  too  thick  ; 
icaufe  it  makes  the  Sap  run  all  into  the  Shoots,  and 
aves  the  Plafhes  without  Nourifhment,  which,  with 
ie  Thicknefs  of  the  Hedge,  kills  them. 

Secondly,  It  muft  not  be  laid  too  high,  becaufe  this 
•aws  all  the  Sap  into  the  Plafhes,  and  fo  caufes  but 
nail  Shoots  at  the  Bottom,  and  makes  the  Hedge  fo 
iin,  that  it  will  neither  hinder  the  Cattle  from  going 
irough,  nor  from  croping  of  it. 

When  the  Shoot  that  is  defigned  to  be  plafhed  is  bent, 
ive  it  a  fmall  Cut  with  a  Bill,  half  through,  doping  a 
ttle  downwards,  and  then  weave  it  about  the  Stakes, 
id  trim  off  the  fmall  fuperfluous  Branches  that  ftrag- 
le  too  far  out  on  both  Sides  of  the  Hedges. 

If  the  Stubs  are  very  old,  cut  them  quite  down,  and 
cure  them  with  good  dead  Hedges  on  both  Sides,  till 
ie  young  Shoots  are  got  up  tall  enough  to  plafh,  and 
ant  new  Sets  in  the  void  Spaces. 

In  making  a  Hedge,  if  it  be  fet  with  Crab,  or  Ap- 
le  Stocks,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  one  Handing  un¬ 
it  up  at  every  thirty  or  forty  Feet,  on  both  Sides  the 
ledge,  if  the  Ground  be  your  own  ;  which  being  done, 
iey  may  be  fo  ordered,  by  pruning  or  flaking,  that 

ne  may  lean  into  one  Ground,  and  the  other  into  ano- 
ier,  Off. 

Thefe  Stocks  fhould  be  pruned  up  every  Year,  till 
iey  are  brought  out  of  the  Reach  of  the  Cattle,  and 
ien  they  may  be  grafted  with  the  Red  Streak,  Gen- 
-tmoil,  or  what  other  Fruit  you  pleafe. 

If  the  Stocks  be  of  Apple  Kernels,  they  may  Hand 
^grafted,  and  they  will  yield  very  good  Cyder  Fruit, 
Jt  then  fuch  Stocks  as  are  not  grafted,  will  be  longer 
“lore  they  bear  ;  and  alfo,  when  you  do  graft,  you 
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may  be  certain  of  your  Kind  ;  but  if  you  find  a  very 
natural  Stock,  which  by  Leaf,  Shoot,  and  Bud,  ap¬ 
pears  likely,  you  may  try  it,  and  fo  you  may  have  a 
new  fine  Fruit,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it,  you  may 
graft  it  when  you  pleafe. 

As  for  the  reft  of  the  Hedge,  when  it  has  fhot  four 
or  five  Years,  you  may  lay  it  to  make  a  Fence  with, 
for  the  doing  of  which,  take  the  following  Direc¬ 
tions  : 

Firft,  At  every  Laying  to  lay  down  fome  old  Plafhes ; 
or,  if  the  Hedge  be  thin,  young  ones  ;  but  they  muft 
be  ft  laid,  as  to  point  with  their  Ends  to  the  DLch  Side 
!  of  the  Bank,  the  Ends  being  kept  low  on  the  Bank  ; 
by  b  fo  ordered,  they  will  the  better  thicken  the 
Bottom  or  the  Hedge,  and  keep  up  the  Earth  of  the 
Bank. 

Second. y.  To  heighten  the  Bank  every  Time  you  lay 
Earth  on  it,  fo  as  to  cover  the  Layers,  all  bt.t  the  Ends, 
this  Earth  will  very  much  help  the  Quick  ;  and  by 
heightening  the  Banks,  and  deepening  the  Ditch,  you 
will  render  the  Fence  the  better. 

Thirdly,  Not  to  cut  the  Plafhes  too  much,  but  juft 
fo  as  they  may  bend  down  well,  not  to  lay  them  too 
upright,  as  fome  do,  but  to  lay  them  near  to  a  Level  ; 
and  by  fo  doing,  the  Sap  will  the  better  break  out  at 
feveral  Places,  and  not  run  fo  much  to  the  Ends,  as  it 
will  when  they  lie  much  upon  the  Slope. 

If  you  have  much  Wood  to  fpare,  you  may  cut  up 
great  Part  of  thofe  that  grow  near  the  Ditch,  but  then 
you  ought  to  hang  the  Bank  with  Bufhes,  to  prevent 
Cattle  from  croping  them  the  firft  Year  ;  thefe  will 
fhoot  flrong,  fecure  the  Hedge,  keep  up  the  Bank,  and 
thicken  the  Bottom  of  the  Hedge. 

Fourthly,  Take  Care  to  lay  the  Hedge  pretty  thick, 
and  turn  the  Beard  on  the  Ditch  Side,  but  you  muft 
not  let  the  Beard  hang  uncut  (though  it  makes  a  good 
Shew  at  the  firft  making),  but  you  muft  cut  off  all  the 
ftraggling  Boughs  within  half  a  Foot  of  the  Hedge  on 
both  Sides,  and  thefe  will  caufe  it  to  fhoot  flrong  at 
thefe  Places,  and  make  the  Hedge  much  the  thicker. 

Fifthly,  If  the  Bank  be  high,  make  the  Hedge  fo 
low,  that  it  may  juft  ferve  for  a  Fence  the  firft  Year, 
for  it  will  foon  grow  higher,  and  the  lower  the  Hedge 
is  made,  the  better  the  Quick  will  grow,  and  alfo  the 
thicker  at  the  Bottom  ;  but  Care  muft  be  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  Cattle  on  the  Field  Side  for  the  two  firft 
Years  that  it  is  made. 

Sixthly,  If  you  would  have  a  good  Hedge,  or  Fence, 
you  fhould  new  lay  it  once  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  Years, 
and  conflantly  root  out  Elder,  Travellers  Joy  (which 
fome  call  Bull-bine),  Bryony,  &V,  and  do  not  leave  too 
many  high  Standards,  or  Pollards  in  it,  though  the  Elm 
is  one  of  the  beft,  alfo  no  dead  Wood  is  to  be  left  in 
the  Bottom  of  the  Hedges,  for  that  will  choke  the 
Quick  ;  but  if  there  be  a  Gap,  the  dead  Hedge  fhould 
be  made  at  a  Diftance. 

The  Crab  is  alfo  frequently  planted  for  Hedges,  and 
if  the  Plants  are  raifed  from  the  Kernels  of  the  fmall 
wild  Crab,  they  are  much  to  be  prefered  to  thofe  which 
are  raifed  from  the  Kernels  of  all  Sorts  of  Apples  with¬ 
out  Diftindtion,  becaufe  the  Plants  of  the  true  fmall 
Crab  never  fhoot  fo  flrong  as  thofe  of  the  Apples,  fo 
may  be  better  kept  within  the  proper  Compafs  of  a 
Hedge,  and  as  they  have  generally  more  Thorns  upon 
them,  they  are  better  guarded  againft  Cattle,  &c.  tharl 
the  other;  befides,  the  Plants  of  the  Crab  will  grow 
more  equal  than  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  the  Ker¬ 
nels  of  various  Kinds  of  Apples,  for  thefe  always  pro¬ 
duce  a  Variety  of  Plants,  which  differ  from  each  other 
in  their  Manner  of  Growth,  as  much  as  in  the  Size  and 
Flavour  of  their  Fruits,  fo  that  Hedges  made  of  thefe 
will  not  appear  fo  well,  nor  can  be  fo  well  managed  as 
the  other. 

Some  Perfons  intermix  Crab  with  the  White  Thom 
in  their  Hedges,  but  this  is  not  a  good  Method  ;  for 
the  Plants  of  the  Crab  will  grow  much  flronger  than 
thofe  of  the  White  Thorn,  fo  that  the  Hedge  will  not 
be  of  equal  Growth,  which  is  not  near  fo  beautiful,  or 
ufeful,  as  when  the  Plants  of  a  Hedge  keep  Pace  in 
their  Growth. 
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The  Black  Thorn,  or  Sloe,  is  alfo  frequently  planted 
for  Hedges,  and  is  a  ftrong  durable  Plant  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  efpecially  as  it  is  fo  itrongly  armed  with  Thorns, 
that  Cattle  feldom  care  to  brouze  upon  it  •,  but  where 
this  is  planted,  the  bed  Way  is  to  raife  the  Plants  from 
the  Stones  of  the  Fruit ;  for  all  thofe  which  are  taken 
from  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  fpawn,  and  put  out 
Suckers  in  fuch  Plenty  from  their  Roots,  as  to  fpread 
over,  and  fill  the  neighbouring  Ground  to  a  confider- 
able  Diftance  on  each  Side  of  the  Hedge  ;  and  this 
Plenty  of  Suckers  drawing  away  the  Nourifhment  from 
the  old  Plants  of  the  Hedge,  they  never  grow  fo  well 
as  where  there  are  few  or  no  Suckers  produced,  which 
thofe  Plants  which  are  propagated  from  the  Stones  fend 
not  forth,  or  at  lead  but  fparingly,  therefore  may  with 
little  Trouble  be  kept  clear  of  them.  The  bed  Method 
of  railing  thefe  Hedges  is,  to  fow  the  Stones  in  the  Place 
where  the  Hedge  is  intended  (where  it  can  be  convenient¬ 
ly  done),  for  then  the  Plants  will  make  a  much  greater 
Progrefs  than  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  ;  but  the 
Objection  to  this  Method  will  arife  from  the  Difficulty 
of  fecuring  the  young  Plants  from  the  Cattle  ;  but  this 
can  have  little  Force,  when  it  mud  be  confidered,  that 
if  the  Hedge  is  planted,  it  mud  be  fenced  for  fome 
Years,  to  prevent  the  Cattle  from  dedroying  it ;  there¬ 
fore  the  fame  Fence  will  do  for  it  when  fown,  nor  will 
this  require  a  Fence  much  longer  than  the  other.  For 
the  Plants  which  dand  unremoved,  will  make  a  better 
Fence  in  feven  Years,  than  that  which  is  planted,  tho’ 
the  Plants  ffiould  be  of  three  or  four  Years  Growth  when 
planted,  which  is  what  I  have  feen  two  or  three  Times, 
where  the  Experiment  has  been  tried.  The  Stones  of 
this  Fruit  ffiould  be  fown  early  in  January ,  if  the  Wea¬ 
ther  will  permit,  but  when  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  longer,  it  will  be  proper  to  mix  them  with 
Sand,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  Place.  The  Buffies  of 
the  Black  Thorn  are  by  much  the  bed  of  any,  for 
making  of  dead  Hedges,  being  of  longer  Duration,  and 
having  many  Thorns,  neither  the  Cattle  nor  the  Hedge- 
breakers,  will  care  to  meddle  with  them  ;  thefe  Buffies 
are  alfo  the  bed  to  be  ufed  for  under  Ground  Drains, 
for  the  draining  of  Land ;  for  they  will  remain  found 
a  long  Time,  when  the  Air  is  excluded  from  them. 

The  Holly  is  fometimes  planted  for  Hedges,  and  is 
a  very  durable  drong  Fence,  but  where  it  is  expofed, 
there  will  be  great  Difficulty  to  prevent  its  being  de- 
droyed,  otherwife  it  is  by  far  the  mod  beautiful  Plant, 
and  being  an  Ever-green,  will  afford  much  better  Shel¬ 
ter  to  Cattle,  in  Winter,  than  any  other  Sort  of  Hedge, 
and  the  Leaves  being  armed  with  Thorns,  the  Cattle 
will  not  care  to  brouze  upon  it.  Another  Objection  to 
this  Plant  is  the  dow  Growth,  fo  that  Hedges  planted 
with  this  Plant,  require  to  be  fenced  a  much  longer 
Time  than  mod  others.  This  is  a  Reafon  which  mud 
be  admited,  to  prevent  this  being  generally  pradlifed  ; 
but  in  fuch  Grounds  as  lie  contiguous  to,  or  in  Sight 
of  Gentlemens  Houfes,  thefe  Sort  of  Hedges  will  have 
an  exceeding  good  Effedt,  efpecially  when  they  are  well 
kept,  as  they  will  appear  beautiful  at  all  Seafons  of  the 
Year  ;  and  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  when  the  ffiarp 
Winds  render  it  unpleafant  to  walk  abroad  in  expofed 
Places,  thefe  Hedges  will  afford  good  Shelter,  as  they 
will  effedlually  keep  off  the  cold  Winds,  if  they  are 
kept  clofe  and  thick.  The  fured  Method  of  raifing 
thefe  Hedges  is,  by  fowing  the  Berries  in  the  Place 
where  they  are  to  dand,  but  thefe  Berries  ffiould  be  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  Ground  one  Year  before  they  are  fown,  by 
which  Method  they  will  be  prepared  to  grow  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  The  Way  of  doing  this  is,  to  gather 
the  Berries  about  Chrijimas  (which  is  the  Time  they  are 
ufually  ripe),  and  put  them  into  large  Flower  Pots, 
mixing  fome  Sand  with  them,  then  dig  Holes  in  the 
Ground,  into  which  the  Pots  mud  be  funk,  covering 
them  over  with  Earth  about  ten  Inches  thick  ;  in 
this  Place  they  may  remain  till  the  following  QRo- 
i>er,  when  they  ffiould  be  taken  up,  and  fown  in  the 
Place  where  the  Hedge  is  intended.  The  Ground 
for  this  Hedge  ffiould  be  well  trenched,  and  cleared 
from  the  Roots  of  all  bad  Weeds,  Bufhes,  Trees,  &V. 
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Then  two  Drills  ffiould  be  made  at  about  a  Foot  Dif¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  and  about  two  Inches  deep,  in¬ 
to  which  the  Seeds  ffiould  be  fcattered  pretty  clofe,  led 
fome  ffiould  fail ;  for  it  is  better  to  have  too  many 
Plants  come  up,  than  to  want.  The  Reafon  of  my 
advifing  two  Drills  is,  that  the  Hedge  may  be  thick 
to  the  Bottom,  which  in  a  fingle  Row  rarely  happens 
efpecially  if  there  is  not  great  Care  taken  of  them  in  the 
Begining.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud  be 
carefully  weeded;  for  if  the  Weeds  are  permited  to  grow 
among  them,  they  will  foon  dedroy  them,  or  weaken 
them  fo  much,  that  they  will  not  recover  their  Strength 
in  a  long  Time.  This  ffiould  be  condantly  obferved 
by  every  Perfon  who  is  defirous  to  have  good  Hedges 
of  either  Sort ;  for  when  the  Weeds  are  differed  to 
grow  near  the  Plants,  they  will  not  only  rob  them  of  a 
great  Part  of  their  Nouriffiment,  but  alfo  prevent  their 
puting  out  Shoots  near  the  Ground,  which  will  occa-'i 
don  the  Bottom  of  the  Hedge  to  be  thin  and  naked. 

When  thefe  Holly  Hedges  are  dedgned  to  be  kept 
very  neat,  they  ffiould  be  ffieered  twice  a  Year,  in  May 
and  Auguji ,  but  if  they  are  only  dedgned  as  Fences, 
they  need  not  be  ffieered  oftener  than  once  a  Year, 
which  ffiould  be  about  the  latter  End  of  June,  or  the1 
Begining  of  July ,  and  if  this  is  well  performed,  the 
Hedges  may  be  kept  very  beautiful. 

The  Fences  which  are  made  to  fecure  thefe  Hedges 
from  Cattle  while  they  are  young,  ffiould  be  contrived 
fo  as  to  admit  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible,  which  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  Growth  of  the  Plants ;  for 
when  they  are  crowded  on  each ‘Side  with  dead  Hedges, 
the  Plants  feldom  thrive  well.  The  bed;  Sort  of  Fences 
for  this  Purpofe,  are  thofe  which  are  made  with  Poftsj 
and  Rails,  or  inftead  of  Rails,  three  Ropes  drawn  from 
Pod;  to  Pod;,  and  Holes  made  in  the  Polls  to  draw 
the  Ropes  through  ;  this  is  the  cheapeft  Fence  of 
this  Kind,  and  will  appear  very  handfome  ;  but  if  Sheep' 
are  not  admited  into  the  Fields,  there  will  be  Occafion 
for  two  Ropes  only,  which  will  be  enough  to  keep  off 
larger  Cattle,  and  if  the  Ropes  are  painted  over  with  a 
Compofition  of  melted  Pitch,  brown  Spani/h  Colour, 
and  Oil,  mixed  well  together,  they  will  lad;  found  fe- 
veral  Years ;  and  thefe  Sort  of  Fences  never  obftruft 
the  Air,  and  the  Place,  at  the  fame  Time  being  open  to 
View,  the  Weeds  will  be  better  difcovered  than  when 
the  Fences  are  clofe.  In  the  latter  Cafe,  the  Hedges 
are  fometimes  differed  to  be  over-run  with  Weeds,  by 
their  being  excluded  from  the  Sight,  fo  are  frequently- 
forgotten,  efpecially  in  moift  Weather,  when  the  Weeds 
grow  more  luxuriant. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  intermix  Holly  with  the 
White  Thorn,  in  making  their  Hedges,  which,  if  right¬ 
ly  managed,  will  have  a  good  Effedt,  efpecially  when 
young  ;  but  when  this  is  pradtifed,  the  Holly  ffiould  be 
planted  fo  near,  as  that  the  Hedge  may  be  entirely  form¬ 
ed  of  it  as  it  grows  up,  when  the  White  Thorn  ffiould 
be  quite  rooted  out ;  for  as  thefe  advance,  they  will 
not  keep  Pace  in  their  Growth,  fo  will  not  appear 
beautiful  when  intermixed. 

When  a  Hedge  of  Holly  is  intended  to  be  made  by 
Plants,  the  Ground  diould  be  well  trenched,  as  was 
before  advifed  for  the  Seeds,  and  (unlefs  the  Ground 
be  very  wet)  the  Plants  ffiould  be  fet  in  October,  but,  in 
wet  Ground,  March  is  preferable.  The  Plants  ffiould 
not  be  taken  from  a  better  Soil  than  that  in  which  i 
they  are  to  be  planted  ;  for  when  it  fo  happens,  the  ( 
Plants  are  much  longer  before  they  recover  this  Change,  j 
than  thofe  are,  which  are  taken  from  a  leaner  Soil.  If 
the  Plants  have  been  before  removed  two  or  three  Times, 
they  will  have  better  Roots,  and  will  be  in  lefs  Danger f 
of  mifcarrying,  becaufe  they  may  be  removed  with 
Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots.  When  the  Froft  comes' 
on,  if  fome  Mulch  be  laid  upon  the  Ground  near  the! 
Roots  of  the  Plants,  it  will  prevent  the  tender  Fibres,! 
which  may  then  have  been  put  out,  from  being  deftroy'l 
ed  by  the  Cold.  I  would  never  advife  the  planting  of! 
Hedges  with  Holly  Plants,  of  above  five  or  fix  ^ears| 
Growth,  from  the  Berries ;  for  when  the  Plants  area 
older,  if  they  take  to  grow,  they  are  longer  before  they! 
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orm  a  good  Hedge,  than  Plants  which  are  much 
ounger ;  and  if  the  Plants  have  been  twice  before 
ranfplanted,  they  will  more  certainly  grow. 

I  Ihall  next  treat  of  Pledges  for  Ornament  in  Gar¬ 
dens  :  Thefe  are  fometimes  planted  with  Ever-greens, 
jpecially  if  they  are  not  intended  to  grow  very  high  ; 
n  which  Cafe,  they  are  planted  with  deciduous  Trees, 
iver-green  Hedges  are  planted  with  Plolly,  Yew,  Lau- 
el,  Laurultinus,  Phillyrea,  Alaternus,  ever-green  Oak, 
nd  fome  others  of  lefs  Note.  The  Holly  is  preferable 
o  any  other,  for  the  Reafons  before  given.  Next  to 
his,  moft  People  prefer  the  Yew,  on  Account  of  its 
Towing  fo  very  clofe ;  for  when  thefe  Pledges  are  well 
;ept,  they  will  be  fo  thick  as  that  a  Bird  cannot  get 
hrough  them  ;  but  the  dead  Colour  of  the  Yew,  ren- 
iers  thefe  Hedges  lefs  agreeable.  The  Laurel  is  one  of 
he  moft  beautiful  Greens  of  any  of  the  ever-green 
frees,  but  then  it  fhoots  fo  luxuriant,  as  to  render  it 
lifficult  to  keep  the  Hedges  which  are  planted  with  it, 
n  tolerable  Shape  ;  befides,  the  Leaves  being  very 
arge,  if  the  Hedge  is  cliped  with  Sheers,  the  Leaves 
rill  be  cut  through,  which  gives  them  a  bad  Appear- 
nce  ;  therefore  where  there  are  Hedges  of  this  Kind, 

C  will  be  the  beft  Way  to  prune  them  with  a  Knife,  cut- 
ng  the  Shoots  juft  down  to  a  Leaf.  And  although  by 
his  Method  the  Hedge  cannot  be  rendered  fo  even  as 
rhen  cut  with  Sheers,  yet  it  will  have  a  much  better 
Appearance  than  that  of  moft  of  the  Leaves  being  cut 
hrough  and  ftubed,  in  the  Manner  they  mult  be 
?hen  ftieered. 

The  Lauruftinus  is  alfo  a  very  fine  Plant  for  this  Pur- 
iofe,  but  the  fame  Objection  is  to  be  made  to  this  as 
;ath  been  to  the  Laurel  ;  and  as  one  of  the  great  Beau- 
ies  of  this  Plant  is  in  its  Flowers,  which  are  produced 
r  the  Winter  and  Spring,  fo  when  thefe  are  ftieered, 
he  Flowers  are  generally  cut  ofF,  by  which  their  Beau- 
y  is  loft.  Nor  can  this  be  avoided,  where  the  Hedge 
5  to  be  kept  in  clofe  Order,  therefore  this  Plant  is  not 
b  proper  for  the  Purpofe ;  but  in  fuch  Places  where 
Vails  or  other  Fences  are  defigned  to  be  hid,  there  is 
ot  any  Plant  better  adapted  than  this,  provided  it  is 
ightly  managed ;  for  the  Branches  of  this  Plant  are 
ender  and  pliable,  fo  may  be  trained  up  clofe  to  the 
’ence,  whereby  it  may  be  entirely  covered  ;  and  if, 
lftead  of  cliping  thefe  with  Sheers,  they  are  pruned 
nth  a  Knife,  they  may  be  fo  managed,  as  to  have  them 
all  of  Flowers  from  the  Ground  upward.  This  may 
e  effedled  by  pruning  them  in  April ,  when  the  Flow- 
rs  are  going  off",  cuting  out  thofe  Shoots  that  have 
owered,  or  project  too  far  from  the  Fence  ;  always 
uting  clofe  to  the  Leaf,  that  no  Stubs  may  be  left ; 
ut  thofe  new  Shoots  of  the  fame  Spring  muft  by  no 
4eans  be  ftiortened,  becaufe  the  Flowers  are  always 
reduced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots  of  the  fame 
fear;  therefore  when  thefe  are  toped,  as  they  muft 
'e  by  fheering,  there  can  be  few  or  no  Flowers  upon 
hefe  Plants,  except  toward  the  Top,  where  the  Sheers 
ave  not  pafled.  By  this  Method  of  Knife  Pruning, 
he  Leaves  will  alfo  be  preferved  entire,  and  the  Hedge 
aay  always  be  kept  enough  within  Compafs  ;  and  fo 
hick,  as  fully  to  anfwer  the  Purpofe  of  covering  the 
rence ;  and  by  the  Shoots  growing  a  little  irregular,- 
:  will  make  a  much  better  Appearance  than  any  ftiorn 
ledge  whatever. 

The  fmall  leaved  and  the  rough  leaved  Lauruftinus 
re  the  beft  Sorts  for  this  Purpofe,  becaufe  their  Branches 
;row  clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the  filming  leaved ; 
hey  are  alfo  more  hardy,  and  flower  much  better  than 
he  other,  when  growing  in  the  open  Air. 

1  he  True  Phillyrea  is  the  next  beft  Plant  for  Hedges ; 
t  is  by  the  Gardeners  called  the  True  Phillyrea,  to  di- 
tinguilh  it  from  the  Alaternus,  which  they  limply  call 
he  Phillyrea.  The  Branches  of  this  are  ftrong,  the 
-eaves  pretty  large,  and  of  a  ftrong  green  Colour. 
And  as  this  is  a  Plant  of  middling  Growth,  the  Hedges 
danted  with  this  may  be  led  up  to  the  Height  of  ten 
>r  twelve  Feet ;  and  if  thele  Hedges  are  kept  narrow 
t  the  Top,  that  there  may  not  be  too  much  Width  for 
he  Snow  re  lodge  upon  them,  they  may  be  rendered 
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very  clofe  and  thick  ;  and  being  a  very  good  are'en, 
will  make  a  fine  Appearance. 

The  Alaternus  was  formerly  much  more  cultivated 
in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  than  at  prefent.  This  was  of¬ 
ten  planted  to  form  Hedges,  but  the  Branches  of  this 
Plant  are  too  pliant  for  this  Purpofe,  being  frequently 
difplaced  by  ftrong  Winds,  which  render  thefe  Hedges 
unfightly  ;  they  alfo  Ihoot  very  irregular  and  thin,°fo 
that  the  Middle  of  the  Hedge  is  frequently  open  and 
wide,  and  only  the  Sides  of  them  can  be  kept  tolerably 
clofe,  and  that  muft  be  by  often  cliping  them.  If  we 
add  to  this,  their  being  frequently  laid  or  broken  down 
by  Snow  in  the  Winter,  it  muft  be  deemed  an  impro¬ 
per  Plant  for  this  Purpofe. 

The  Ilex,  or  ever-green  Oak,  is  alfo  planted  for 
Hedges ;  and  where  thefe  are  defigned  to  grow  pretty 
tall,  it  is  a  fit  Plant  for  the  Purpofe ;  becaufe  it  is  a 
Plant  of  large  Growth,  efpecially  the  Sort  which  is 
moft  common  in  England ;  for  there  are  two  Sorts  of 
them  which  grow  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy  ± 
that  are  of  much  humbler  Growth,  fo  are  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  Purpofe,  efpecially  where  the  Hedge  is  not 
intended  to  be  high,  but  thefe  are  not  at  prefent  com¬ 
mon  here.  When  thefe  Hedges  are  planted  very 
young,  and  kept  clofe  trained  from  the  Begining,  they 
may  be  very  clofe  from  the  Ground  to  the  Height  of 
twenty  Feet  or  more  ;  but  thefe  muft  always  be  kept 
narrower  at  the  Top  than  below',  that  there  may  not  too 
much  Snow  lodge  upon  them  in  the  Winter,  which  is 
apt  to  break  and  difplace  the  Branches,  whereby  the 
Hedges  will  be  rendered  unfightly. 

There  are  alfo  fome  Perfons  who  have  planted  the 
Pyracantha,  or  ever-green  Thorn,  Juniper,  Box,  Ce¬ 
dar  of  Virginia ,  Bay,  (Ac.  as  alfo  the  Halimus,  or  Sea 
Purflane,  and  the  Furz,  Rofemary,  and  feveral  other 
Plants  for  Hedges ;  but  the  five  Sorts  firft  mentioned 
having  very  pliant  Branches,  which  will  require  to  be 
fupported,  and  the  three  laft  being  often  deftroyed  by 
fevere  Froft,  renders  them  unfit  for  this  Purpofe ;  not 
are  there  other  Sorts  of  ever-green  Plants  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  which  are  fo  well  adapted  for  Hedges,  as  thofe 
before-mentioned . 

The  deciduous  Trees,  which  are  ufually  planted  to 
form  Hedges  in  Gardens,  are  the  following  Sorts. 

The  Hornbeam7  is  much  efteemed  for  this  Purpofe, 
efpecially  in  fuch  Places  where  they  are  not  required  to 
be  very  high,  or  not  wanted  to  grow  very  faft ;  for 
this  Plant,  while  young,  doth  not  make  fo  great  Pro- 
grefs  as  many  others ;  but  as  it  is  flower  of  Growth,  the 
Hedges  may  be  kept  neat  with  lefs  Trouble  than  moft 
other  Plants  will  require ;  and  the  Branches  naturally 
growing  very  clofe,  they  will  make  one  of  the  clofeft 
Hedges  of  all  the  deciduous  Trees ;  but  as  the  Leaves 
of  this  Tree  continue  upon  the  Branches  all  the  Winter, 
and  until  the  Buds  in  the  Spring  force  them  oft,  they 
have  a  bad  Appearance  during  the  Winter  Seafon. 

The  Beech  is  alfo  a  very  proper  Tree  for  this  Pur¬ 
pofe,  having  the  fame  good  Qualities  as  the  Hornbeam ; 
but  the  Leaves  of  this  continue  late  in  Winter  upon 
the  Branches,  when  they  will  have  a  bad  Appearance  % 
befides,  the  Litter  which  is  occafioned  by  their  Leaves 
gradually  falling  moft  Part  of  the  Winter,  prevents  the! 
Garden  from  being  made  clean  a  great  while  longer, 
than  if  there  are  none  of  thefe  Trees  planted. 

The  fmall  leaved  Englijh  Elm,(  is  alfo  a  proper  Tree 
for  tall  Hedges ;  if  thefe  are  planted  young,  and  kept 
clofely  cliped  from  their  firft  feting  out,  the  Hedges 
may  be  trained  up  to  the  Height  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet, 
and  be  very  clofe  and  thick  the  whole  Height.  But 
when  thefe  Trees  are  planted  for  this  Purpofe,  they 
Ihould  not  be  crowded  fo  clofe  together  as  they  ufually 
are  by  moft  People ;  by  which  Method,  when  the 
Trees  have  flood  fome  Years,  if  they  have  thriven  well, 
their  Stems  will  approach  fo  near  each  other,  as  that 
few  Branches  can  be  maintained  below,  whereby  the 
Bottom  of  the  Hedge  will  be  naked  ;  therefore  they 
fhould  not  be  planted  clofer  together  thanfeven  or  eight 
Feet,  or  if  they  are  ten  Feet  it  will  be  ftill  better. ,  And 
although  at  this  Diftance.  they  will  not  form  a  clofe 
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Hedge  fo  Toon  as  when  the  Trees  are  planted  together, 
yet  they  will  in  a  few  Years  recompenfe  for  that,  by 
their  growing  much  clofer  and  better  irom  the  Ground 
upward. 

The  Butch  Elm  was  formerly  in  great  Efteem  for 
Hedges,  being  quick  of  Growth,  and  thriving  in  fuch 
Soils  as  the  Englijh  Elm  would  not  grow  ;  but  the 
'wretched  Appearance  which  thefe  Hedges  made,  after 
they  had  been  growing  fome  Years,  very  juftly  occafi- 
oned  their  being  almoft  univerfally  rooted  out  of  Gar¬ 
dens,  for  a  more  abominable  Piant  was  never  introduced 
into  Gardens  than  this. 

’The  Lime  Tree  hath  aifo  been  recommended  for 
Hedges,  and  in  fome  of  the  old  Gardens  there  were 
many  planted  with  this  Tree,  which,  for  a  few  Years 
after  planting,  made  a  tolerable  Appearance,  efpecially 
when  they  grew  upon  a  moift  Soil;  but  after  they  had 
flood  fome  Years,  they  grew  very  thin  at  Bottom,  and 
by  being  (Peered  at  the  Top,  they  were  rendered  very 
flubby  and  unfightly,  their  Leaves  growing  very  thinly 
upon  the  Branches,  and  thefe  frequently  turning  of  a 
black  difagreeable  Colour,  and  falling  off  very  foon  in 
the  Autumn,  and  fometimes  in  the  Summer  in  dry 
Seafons,  has  brought  thefe  Trees  fo  much  into  Difre- 
pute,  as  that  few  Perfons  make  Life  of  them  at  prefent 
for  this  Purpofe :  Nor  (hould  any  of  the  very  ftrong 
fhooting  Trees  be  applied  to  this  Ufe ;  for  the  more 
they  are  cut,  the  (Longer  they  will  (hoot,  and  of  Courfe 
will  appear  very  unfightly ;  befides,  the  often  cuting  of 
thefe  Hedges  occafions  great  Trouble  and  Expence, 
and  frequent  Litters  in  the  Garden. 

The  Alder  is  frequently  planted  for  Hedges,  and 
where  the  Soil  is  moift,  there  is  not  any  of  the  deciduous 
Trees  equal  to  it  for  this  Purpofe  ;  for  the  Leaves  are  of 
a  lively  green,  continuing  freih  till  late  in  the  Autumn  ; 
and  when  they  decay,  their  Litter  is  foon  over,  for  they 
all  drop  in  a  (hort  Time. 

There  are,  befides  the  Trees  before- mentioned,  many 
of  the  flowering  Shrubs  which  have  been  planted  to 
form  Hedges ;  fuch  as  Rofes,  Honeyfuckles,  Sweet- 
briar,  &c.  but  thefe  do  not  make  a  good  Appearance, 
being  more  difficult  to  train  ;  and  if  they  are  cut  to  keep 
them  within  Compafs,  their  Flowers,  which  are  their 
greateft:  Beauty,  will  be  entirely  deftroyed.  But  as 
thefe  are  but  of  low  Growth,  they  are  not  proper  to 
plant  where  the  Hedges  are  to  be  of  any  Height. 

Although  I  have  given  thefe  full  Directions  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  ordering  of  thefe  Hedges  for  the  Pleafure  Gar¬ 
den,  yet  I  am  far  from  recommending  them  as  orna¬ 
mental  or  ufeful.  But  as  there  are  Numbers  of  Perfons 
who  may  differ  from  me  in  their  Opinion,  and  therefore 
might  think  it  a  Deficiency  in  my  Book,  had  I  not 
given  thefe  Inftru&ions ;  to  avoid  their  Reproach,  I 
have  inferted  as  much  as  I  think  will  be  necelfary  for 
the  obtaining  thefe  Hedges,  where-ever  they  are  de- 
fired,  and  at  a  lefs  Expence  than  the  late  Method  of 
planting  them  hath  been  generally  attended  with  ;  where 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  four  Times  the  Number  of 
Trees  planted  in  thefe  Hedges  as  would  have  been  ne- 
ceflary,  or  that  can  remain  long  clofe  together  with 
any  Beauty.  But  moft  People  who  plant,  are  in  too 
great  a  Hurry  to  have  their  Gardens  filled  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  frequently  plant  fo  clofe,  as  that  in  three  or  four 
Years  (if  their  Trees  thrive)  three  Fourths  of  them 
will  require  to  be  taken  away  again,  to  make  Room 
for  thofe  which  are  left  to  grow ;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  Perfons,  who  are  ready  enough  to  encourage 
this  PraClice,  fince  their  own  lntereft  is  thereby  pro¬ 
moted, 

The  Tafte  in  Gardening  having  been  greatly  altered  of 
late  Years  for  the  better,  thefe  cliped  Hedges  have 
been  almoft  excluded  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a 
little  Time  will  entirely  banifh  them  out  of  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  as  it  has  already  done  by  the  (horn  Ever¬ 
greens,  which  a  few  Years  fince  were  efteemed  the 
greateft  Beauties  of  Gardens.  The  latter  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Butch  Gardeners,  and  that  of  tall  Hedges 
with  Treillage  Work,  was  in  Imitation  of  the  French 
Gardens ;  in  fome  of  which,  the  Expence  of  the  Iron 


Treillage,  to  fupport  the  Trees  which  compoftd  thei 
Cabinets,  Pavilions,  Bowers,  Porticos,  and  othe 
Pieces  of  rural  Architecture,  amounted  to  a  very  grea 
Sum.  I  have  been  informed,  this  Work,  in  one  Garden 
has  coft  above  twenty  thoufand  Crowns ;  and  this  onl- 
to  train  up  Trees  into  the  diftorted  Shape  of  Pilafters 
Niches,  Cornices,  Pediments,  (Ac.  when,  at  the  fam 
Time,  thefe  can  no  longer  retain  the  Forms  intended 
than  they  are  kept  clofeJy  (horn  into  them  ;  fornofoone 
do  the  Trees  begin  to  make  frefh  Shoots,  but  the  who! 
Frame  is  altered ;  and  inftead  of  carrying  the  fine  finiffi 
ed  Appearance  of  a  regular  Piece  of  Architecture,  it  i 
grown  into  a  rude  unpoliffied  Form.  This  expenfivi 
Sort  of  Work  never  has  made  much  Progrefs  in  Eng 
land ,  but  that  Part  of  the  French  Tafte,  in  furroundinc 
all  the  feveral  Divifions  of  Gardens  with  tall  clipec 
Hedges,  making  of  great  Alleys,  forming  the  Walk:! 
into  Stars,  and  the  like  ft  iff  Peformances,  have  toe 
much  obtained  for  fome  Years  pad  in  England ;  and  the 
taller  thefe  cliped  Hedges  were,  the  more  they  were  ad¬ 
mired  ;  though  many  Times  they  (hut  out  from  the 
View  the  Sight  of  fome  of  the  nobleft  Oaks,  and  other' 
Timber  Trees,  growing  in  the  Quarters  ;  which  are! 
infinitely  more  pleafing  to  a  Perfon  of  true  Tafte,  than, 
all  the  ridiculous  Forms  it  is  poffible  for  Trees  to  be 
framed  in  by  Art.  Befides,  when  the  Expence  of  keep¬ 
ing  thefe  Hedges,  together  with  the  great  Litter  they 
occafion  when  cliped,  is  confidered,  thefe,  added  to! 
many  other  Reafons  which  might  be  given,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  exclude  them  out  of  Gardens ;  where  they  can 
never  be  efteemed  necelfary,  bftt  to  (hut  out  from  the 
View  the  Sight  of  worfe  Objects. 

HEDYPNOIS.  See  Hyoferis. 

HEDYSARUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  793.  Lourn.Inft . 
R.  II.  401.  Lab.  225.  French  Honeyfuckle. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
cut  into  five  Segments  at  the  Lop.  It  is  of  the  Butterfly 
Kind ,  having  an  oblong  comprejjed  Standard ,  which  is  in¬ 
dented  at  the  Point  and  reflexed ;  the  IFings  are  oblong  and 
narrow  ;  the  Keel  is  comprejfed ,  broader  at  the  End ,  but 
convex  at  the  Bafe.  It  hath  nine  Stamina  joined ,  and  one 
flanding  feparate ,  which  are  terminated  by  roundifh  com¬ 
prejfed  Summits ;  the  Stamina  are  reflexed,  having  an 
Angle  or  Knee.  In  the  Center  is  Jituated  a  long  narrow 
Germen ,  fupport ing  an  Awl-fhaped  inflexed  Style ,  crowned 
by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  joint¬ 
ed  Pod  waich  is  comprejfed ,  each  Joint  being  roundifh,  and 
inclofes  a  Jingle  Kidney-Jhaped  Seed. 

1  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  SeClion 
of  Linnaeus'’ s  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bo¬ 
dies.  Lournefort  places  it  in  the  third  SeCtion  of  his 
tenth  Clafs,  in  which  he  ranges  the  Herbs  with  a  But¬ 
terfly  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  jointed  Pod. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hedysarum  foliis  pinnatis,  legutninibus  articula- 
tis  aculeatis,  nudis ,  re  Bis,  caule  diffufo.  Hort i  Cliff.  365. 
French  Honeyfuckle  with  winged  Leaves,  naked,  prick¬ 
ly,  jointed  Pods,  and  a  diffufed  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Hedyfarum  clypeatum,  fiore  fuaviter  rubente.  H.  Eyft. 
French  Honeyfuckle,  with  a  delicate  red  Flower.,  * 

2.  Hedysarum  foliis  pinnatis ,  leguminibus  articula- 
tis ,  aculeatis,  tomentofls ,  caule  diffufo.  Hort.  XJpfai.  231.  . 
French  Honeyfuckle  with  winged  Leaves,  .jointed, 
prickly,  woolly  Pods,  and  a  diffufed  Stalk.  This  is  | 
the  Hedyfarum  clypeatum  minus ,  flore  pur  pur  eo.  Rail  HiJl.  ) 
Smaller  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

3.  He  dysarum  foliis  fimplicibus  ternatifque,  fioribus 
racemojis.  Hort.  Cliff  232.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  ! 
(ingle  and  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  Flowers  in  Bunches. 
This  is  the  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  Canadenfe.  Cornut.  < 
Three  leaved  French  Honeyfuckle  of  Canada. 

4.  FIedysarum  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminibus  arlicula-  , 
tis ,  aculeatis,  flexuofis,  caule  diffufo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  J50.  ■ 
French  Honeyfuckle  with  winged  Leaves,  jointed  prick-  |J 
ly  Pods  which  are  waved,  and  a  diffufed  Stalk.  This 
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is  the  Hedyfarum  afinuum ,  ftliqud  afperd  undulatd  intortd. 
I1 ourn .  Annual  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  a  rough, 
waved,  writhed  Pod. 

5.  Hedysarum  fohis  binatis  petiolatis,  floralibus fef- 
ftlibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  291.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  two 
Leaves  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  but  thofe  with  the  Flowers 
fiting  dole  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Hedyfarum  minus 
diphyllum ,  flore  luteo.  Sloan.  Cat.  73.  Smaller  two 
leaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

6.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  obovatis ,  flori- 
bus  paniculatis  terminalibus,  leguminibus  intortis.  French 
Honeyfuckle  with  trifoliate  oval  Leaves,  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Panicles  at  the  Ends  of  the  Stalks,  and  intorted 
Pods.  This  is  the  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  fruticofum,  flore 
purpureo ,  ftliqud  vane  diftorta.  Sloan.  Cat.  73.  Three 
leaved  lhrubby  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  a  purple 
Flower,  and  a  varioufly  diftorted  Pod. 

7.  Hedysarum  fohis  ternatis  fubtus  nervofis ,  cattle 
flabro  fruticofo  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Three  leaved 
French  Honeyfuckle,  with  Veins  on  their  under  Side,  a 
fmooth  lhrubby  Stalk,  with  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes 
it  the  Ends.  This  is  the  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  frutico- 
rum  fupinum ,  flore  purpureo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Three  leaved 
lhrubby  dwarf  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  a  purple 

lower. 

8.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  cvatis  fubtus 
rericeis,  floribus  fpicatis  alaribus  terminalibufque.  Three 
eaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  oval  Leaves  fiting  on 
heir  under  Side,  and  Flowers  in  Spikes  from  the  Side 
md  the  End  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Hedyfarum  tri- 
hyllum  frutefcens ,  foliis  fubrotundis  &  fubtus  fericeis,  flore 
mrpureo.  Houft. .  Three  leaved  lhrubby  French  Honey- 
uckle,  with  roundifh  Leaves,  which  are  filky  under- 
leath,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

9.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis,  caulibus  diffufls  villo- 
.  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus ,  calycibus  villofijfmis. 
hree  leaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  diffufed  Stalks 
hich  are  hairy,  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  at  the  Ends 

the  Branches,  and  very  hairy  Empalements.  This 
the  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  humile,  flore  conglomerato  ca- 
'ce  villofo.  Houft.  Dwarf  three  leaved  French  Honey- 
ickle,  with  Flowers  growing  in  Cluffers,  and  a  hairy 
•up.  1 

10.  Hedysarum  foliis  .ternatis,  caulibus  pro cumben- 
bus  racemofis,  floribus  laxe  fpicatis  terminalibus ,  legumi- 
■bus  contortis  articulis  quadrangularibus.  Three  leaved 
rench  Honeyfuckle,  with  branching  trailing  Stalks, 
lowers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Ends  of  the 
ranches,  and  twilled  Pods  with  fquare  Joints.  This  is 
f  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  procumbens,  foliis  rotundioribus 
r  minoribus ,  filiquis  tenuibus  &  intortis.  Houft.  Trailing 
iree  leaved  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  fmaller  and 
>under  Leaves,  and  narrow  contorted  Pods. 

11.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  cbcordatis, 
ule  eretto  triangulo  villofo,  racemis  terminalibus ,  legumi- 
bus  articulatis  incurvis.  French  Honeyfuckle  withtrifo- 
ite  Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  Heart-lhaped,  a  triangular 
aright  hairy  Stalk,  Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches 
the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  and  jointed  incurved  Pods, 
us  is  the  Hedyfarum  triphyllum,  caule  triangulari,  foliis 
uronatis,  filiquis  tenuibus  intortis.  Houft.  Three  leaved 
'mb  Honeyfuckle,  with  a  triangular  Stalk,  pointed 
eaves,  and  a  narrow  contorted  Pod. 

12.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis  cbcordatis,  caule  pa- 
■■ulato,  leguminibus  monofpermis  glabris.  French  Honey- 
ckle  with  trifoliate  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  a  panicu- 
•ed  Stalk,  and  fmooth  Pods  containing  one  Seed, 
his  is  the  Hedyfarum  triphyllum,  annuum,  erettum,  fli- 
ls  intortis,  &  ad  ex  t  remit  at  em  amplioribus.  Houft.  Three 
wed  annual  upright  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  con¬ 
ned  Pods,  which  are  broad  at  their  Extremity. 

13*  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  obverse-ova - 

caule  volubili,  fpicd  longijflmd  refiexd.  Three  leaved 
men  Honeyiuckle,  with  obverfe  oval  Lobes,  a  twin- 
;  stalk,  and  a  very  long  reflexed  Spike  of  Flowers, 
us  is  the  Hedyfarum  triphyllum  Americanum  [candens, 
e  purpureo.  Three  leaved  climbing  American  French 
)neyfuckle,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

If  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis  obccrdatis,  caulibus 
cmbentibus  villcfls,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Three  leaved 
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French  Honeyfuckle  with  oval  Heart-lhaped  Leaves, 
trading  hairy  .Staiks,  and  Foot  Stalks  having  a  finite 
Flower.  This  is  the  Hedyfarum  procumbens ,  trifolii  fra- 
gifen  folio.  Hort.  Elth.  172.  Trailing  French  Honey- 
luckle,  with  Leaves  like  the  Strawberry  Trefoil. 

HJ-  Hedysarum  foliis fimplicibus  ovatis  obtufis.  Hort. 
Uifl  449.  French.  Honeyfuckle,  with  oval,  obrufe, 

1  j ngle  Fj eaves .  This  is  the  Hedyfarum  humile,  cappari- 
dis  folio  maculato.  Hort.  Elth.  170.  Low  French  Honev- 
luckle,  with  a  fpoted  Caper  Leaf. 

i6.  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis  cvato-lanceolatis,  fub¬ 
tus  villofis,  caule f rut ef cent e  villofo.  Trifoliate  French  Ho¬ 
neyfuckle,  with  oval  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  hairy  on 
their  under  Side,  and  a  lhrubby  hairy  Stalk.  Quere 
Whether  this  be  not  the  Hedyfarum  foliis  ternatis  fub- 
ovatis  caule  frutefcente.  Flor.  Virg.  1 74.  Three  leaved 
French  Honeyfuckle,  with  oval  Lobes  and  a  lhrubby 
Stalk.  3 

1 7-  Hedysarum  foliis  ternatis,  foliolo  intermedio  pe- 
diculo  longiore,  racemis  alaribus  erehis  longiffimis.  French 
Honeyfuckle  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  the  middle  Lobe 
Handing  on  a  longer  Foot  Stalk,  and  very  long  Bunches 
of  Flowers  coming  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks. 

^•Hedysarum  foliis  fimplicibus  lanceolatis  obtufis, 
caule  fruticofo  fpinofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  745.  French  FIo- 
neyfuckle,  with  fingle,  Spear-lhaped,  obtufe  Leaves, 
and  a  prickly  lhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Alhagi  Mau- 
rorum.  Rauwolf  \  94.  The  Alhagi  of  the  Moors. 

.  J9-  Hedysarum  foliis  fimplicibus ,  cordato-oblongis 
mtegerrimis  glabris.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  lingle, 
oblong,  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth  and 
entire.  This  is  the  Onobrychis  Zeylanica  aurantii  folio. 
Pet.  Hort.  Seic.  247*  Cocklhead  of  Ceylon  with  an 
Orange  Leaf. 

The  firlt  Sort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  for  Ornament.  This  grows  naturally  in  Italy, 
there  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  bright  red, 
and  the  other  a  white  Flower,  which  very  rarely  vary 
from  one  to  the  other ;  but  as  there  is  no  other  Diffe¬ 
rence  but  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  fo  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  Species. 

It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  flowers  the  fecond 
Year,  and  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Roots  ge¬ 
nerally  perifh :  This  fends  up  feveral  hollow,  fmooth 
Stalks,  which  branch  out  on  each  Side,  leaning  toward 
the  Ground.  .  Thefe  are  from  two  to  three  Feet  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
five  or  fix  Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one ;  the  Leaves  are  placed  alternate,  and  from  their 
Bafe  comes  out  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  five  or  fix  Inches 
long,  fullaining  Spikes  of  beautiful  red  Flowers ;  thefe 
are  lucceeded  by  compreffed  jointed  Pods,  which  are 
very  rough,  Handing  ered ;  in  each  of  the  Joints,  is 
lodged  one  Kidney-lhaped  Seed.  This  Sort  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  The 
white  is  only  a  Variety  of  this,  and  as  fuch  is  fometimes 
preferved  in  Gardens. 

They  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  April, 
in  a  Bed  of  light  frefli  Earth  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  other  Beds 
of  the  like  Earth,  and  in  an  open  Situation,  at  about 
fix  or  eight  Inches  Difiance  from  each  other,  leaving  a 
Path  between  every  four  Rows,  to  go  between  themTto 
hoe,  and  clear  them  from  Weeds.  In  thele  Beds  they  may 
remain  until  Michaelmas,  and  then  they  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  large  Borders  of  a  Parterre  or  Pleafure 
Garden,  allowing  them  at  leaff  three  Feet  Difiance 
from  other  Plants,  amcngfi  which  they  fhould  be  in- 
terfperfed,  to  continue  the  Succeflion  of  Flowers  ;  where 
they  will  make  a  fine  Appearance  when  blown,  efpe- 
cially  the  red  Sort,  which  produces  very  beautiful 
Flowers. 

As  thefe  Plants  decay  after  they  have  perfeded  their 
Seeds,  fo  there  fhould  annually  be  a  frefh  Supply  of 
Plants  raifed,  where  they  are  defired,  for  the  old  Roots 
feldom  continue  longer.  They  are  very  proper  Orna¬ 
ments  for  large  Borders,  or  to  fill  up  Vacancies  among 
Shrubs,  but  they  grow  too  large  forfmall  Borders,  un- 
lefs  their  Stalks  are  pruned  off,  leaving  only  two  or 
three  on  each  Plant ;  which,  if  kept  upright  with  Sticks, 
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will  prevent  their  hanging  over  other  Flowers.  They 
are  propagated  tor  fupplying  the  Markets  wit  a  * 

to  adorn  the  London  Gardens  and  Balconies,  by  the 
Gardeners  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  g 
naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  Leaves  ot  this  are 
narrow  and  oblong,  four  or  five  Pair  being  placed  along 
the  Mid-rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  End  ;  the  btaiic 
are  terminated  by  fmall  Spikes  of  purple  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  rough  Pods,  fhape  ice 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  This  Plant  is  preferved 
in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  ,  it  is  pro 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  thould  be  fown  the  Begming 
of  April ,  in  the  Place  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain, 
and  will  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  thin  t  em 
where  they  are  too  near,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds.  This  fiowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 

Autumn.  ,  ... 

The  third  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  will 

abide  many  Years,  if  planted  in  a  dry  Soil.  This  is 
propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  the  Manner  directed 
for  the  former ;  but  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  two 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplante-d  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  good  ;  but  if  they  are  not  too  thick 
in  the  Seed  Bed,  they  may  be  fuffered  to  remain  there 
until  the  following  Autumn ;  at  which  Time  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  the 
Borders  where  they  are  defigned  to  ftand ;  for  their 
Roots  generally  run  down  very  deep,  fo  that  it  is  not 
fafe  to  remove  them  often.  This  Plant  produces  its 
Flowers  about  the  fame  Time  of  the  Year  as  the  tor- 
mer,  •  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  perfedls  its 
Seeds  in  Autumn  ;  and  the  Roots  will  abide  in  the 
open  Air  very  well,  refilling  the  fevered;  Cold,  provided 
they  are  planted  in  a  dry  Soil. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  Levant.  This  hath  fome  Refemblance 
of  the  firft,  but  is  much  (mailer  ;  the  Stalks  rife  near 
a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnilhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  two  or  three  Pair  of  oval  Lobes  terminated 
by  an  odd  one ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Spikes  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  of  a  pale  red,  intermixed 
with  a  little  blue.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  jointed  Pods,  which  are  waved  on  both  Sides, 
forming  an  obtufe  Angle  at  each  Joint ;  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  the  Autumn.  This  is  propagated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  fecond  Sort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  the 
Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a 
long  Tap  Root,  which  runs  deep  in  the  Ground,  fend¬ 
ing  out  one  or  two  Stalks,  which  rife  about  nine  Inches 
high,  the  lower  Part  being  garnilhed  with  oval  Leaves 
by  Pairs  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  but  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  where  the  Flowers  come  out,  is  garnilhed  with 
fmall  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  fiting  clofe  to 
the  Stalks,  and  at  each  of  thefe  is  fituated  a  fingle.  fmall 
yellow  Flower,  inclofed  by  the  two  Leaves.  Thefe 
make  but  little  Appearance,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  Pods,  containing  one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun 
from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  where  he  found  it  growing  natu¬ 
rally,  as  it  alfo  does  in  Jamaica.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  upward  of  four 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are 
garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  that  are  trifoliate, 
handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  the  middle  Lobe 
handing  an.  Inch  beyond  the  other  two  ;  the  Branches 
are  terminated  by  long  loofe  Panicles  of  purple  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  jointed  Pods  which  are 
twilled.  Thefe  Plants  flower  in  July ,  and  their  Seeds 
ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  two  lall  mentioned  are  tender  Plants,  fo  their 
Seeds  mult  be  fown  in  the  Spring  upon  a  hot  Bed  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  lhould  be 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  keeping  them 
lhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
then  they  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other 
tender  Plants  from  hot  Countries,  always  keeping  th 
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in  the  Stove  or  Glafs  Cafe,  otherwife  they  will  not  flow-  i 
er  or  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun. 
This  is  a  fhrubby  Plant,  which  rifes  about  five  Feet 
ugh,  and  divides  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  which  are  oval,  the  middle 
Lobe  being  much  larger  than  the  other  two;  the  Stalks 
are  terminated  by  long  Spikes  of  fmall  purple  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  Pods,  ftrait  on  one  Side, 
but  jointed  on  the  other. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houjloun ,  who  found  it  growing  there  na¬ 
turally.  This  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  Stalk  fix  or  feven 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are 
garnilhed  with  trifoliate  oval  Leaves,  filky  and  white 
on  their  under  Side,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  up-  j 
per  Side;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  long  narrow  Spikes  j 
from  the  Wings,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fit-  j 
ing  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright ! 
purple  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat,  fmooth,  ! 
jointed  Pods,  about  one  Inch  long,  each  Joint  having  i 
one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

The  two  laft  Sorts  will  continue  two  or  three  Years,  f 
if  the  Plants  are  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove.  They  are 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull  be  fown  upon  a  hot:. 
Bed,  and  the  Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe 
juft  before-mentioned  ;  and  in  the  Summer,  when  they  ; 
have  obtained  Height,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  i 
Bark  Stove,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  al¬ 
lowing  them  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather. 
Thefe3 Plants  feldom  flower  till  the  fecond  Year,  when  ] 
they  will  produce  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  j 
The  ninth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na-  1 
turally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  it  was  fent  me 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun.  This  feidom  rifes  more  than , 
eight  or  nine  Inches  high,  fending  out  feveral  Branches 
from  the  Root,  which  are  diffufed  and  hairy ;  they  are 
clofely  garnilhed  with  fmall,  oval,  trifoliate  Leaves,  a 
little  hoary.  The  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  fhort  Spikes, 
they  are  purple,  and  have  very  hairy  Empalements. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  "This 
hath  ligneous  trailing  Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  * 
fending  out  feveral  Branches  on  each  Side,  which  . 
are  garnilhed  with  fmall,  round,  trifoliate  Leaves,  of  a 
pale  green  Colour ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  very 
loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  fmall,  jj 
of  a  pale  purplifh  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  narrow 
twilled  Pods  which  are  jointed,  each  Joint  being  four 
cornered,  containing  a  fingle  fmall  compreffed  Seed. 

The  two  laft  Sorts  being  annual,  require  the  fame 
Treatment  as  the  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  before-mention-  i 
ed,  with  which  Management  they  will  flower  and  ripen 
their  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  a  fhrubby  Plant,  which  rifes 
with  triangular  Stalks,  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  Branches,  garnilhed  with  Heart-fhaped  tri¬ 
foliate  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  very  long  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  narrow  jointed  Pods  which  are  varioufly 
twilled  ;  the  Seeds  are  fmall  and  compreffed. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun.  It 
will  continue  three  or  four  Years,  if  the  Plants  are 
treated  in  the  Manner  di  refled  for  the 'feventh  and; 
eighth  Sorts,  and  will  perfect  its  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  annual,  the  Seeds  of  it. were  fent, 
me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  from  Ccmpeachy.  This  hath! 
a  panieulated  Stalk,  which  rife9  about  two  Feet  high,' 
garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  trifoliate  Leaves;  the  up-j 
per  Part  of  the  Stalk  branches  out  into  Panicles  orj 
Flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  Emulated  compreffed  Pods,  which  ftand 
oblique  to  the  Stalk,  each  containing  one  compreftedi 
Kidney  fhaped  Seed.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,, 
and  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  fifth  and  fixth 

Sorts.  '  ^ oa,  I 

The  thirteenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  V era  C ruz,* 

bv  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun.  This  hath  a  twining  StajkJ 
*  which, 
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which  gets  round  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  which  grow 
lear  it,  and  climbs  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet, 
rarnilhed  with  obverfe,  oval,  trifoliate  Leaves,  (landing 
jpon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
ceed  in  very  long  Spikes,  which  are  reflexed  ;  they 
sre  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
This  is  an  abiding  Plant,  which  requires  a  Stove  to 
ireferve  it  in  this  Country,  fo  the  Plants  fhould  be 
reated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  feventh  and  eighth 
iorts. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
taturally  in  both  Indies.  The  Seeds  of  this  were  fent 
ne  from  the  Havannah  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ,  it  hath 
railing  Branches  near  a  Foot  long,  which  are  garnifhed 
idth  round  trifoliate  Leaves,  a  little  indented  at  the 
fop,  very  like  in  Shape  to  thofe  of  the  Strawberry 
Trefoil ;  the  Stalks  and  under  Side  of  the  Leaves  are 
lairy  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  toward  the  End  of  the 
{ranches,  forfietimes  Angle,  and  at  other  Times  two 
t  a  Joint,  they,  are  of  a  purple  Colour  and  fmall ;  thefe 
re  fucceeded  by  Pods  about  an  Inch  long,  which  are 
trait  on  one  Side,  and  jointed  on  the  other.  This 
lowers  the  End  of  July,  and  fometimes  perfects  Seeds 
ere. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  having 
tender  Stalks  near  a  Foot  long,  their  lower  Part  being 
;arni(hed  with  Angle  oval  Leaves,  (landing  upon  flen- 
ler  Foot  Stalks ;  their  upper  Part  is  adorned  with 
'lowers,  which  come  out  by  Pairs  above  each  other, 
o  the  End  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  but  fmall,  and  of  a 
sdifh  yellow  Colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  jointed 
arrow  Pods,  which  At  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  are 
ickle-lhaped.  The  two  lafl  mentioned  are  annual 
’lants,  which  require  the  fame  Culture  as  the  fifth  and 
xth  Sorts. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale, 
fom  South  Carolina.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from 
rhich  arife  two  or  three  (hrubby  hairy  Stalks  near  two 
'eet  high,  branching  out  on  every  Side  near  the  Top, 
nd  are  garnifhed  with  oval,  Spear-lhaped,  trifoliate 
.eaves,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  (land 
pon  (hort  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at 
le  End  of  the  Branches  in  (hort  Spikes,  they  are  of  a 
urplilh  yellow  Colour  and  fmall ;  the  Stalks  of  this 
ort  decay  every  Autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  in  the 
pring.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
>wn  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
re  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  planted  in  feparate 
nail  Pots,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  (hade  them  until  they 
ave  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  (hould  have  a  large 
hare  of  Air  admited  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and 
1  Summer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  but 
1  the  Autumn  they  mud  be  placed  under  a  Frame  to 
:reen  them  from  Fro (l ;  the  following  Spring  fome  of 
hefe  Plants  may  be  (haken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted 
1  a  warm  Border,  where,  if  the  Summer  proves  warm, 
rey  will  flower ;  but  thefe  feldom  perfedl  their  Seeds, 
lerefore  two  or  three  Plants  (hould  be  put  into  larger 
hts,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will 
ring  them  early  into  flower  ;  fo  that  if  the  Glafles  are 
ept  over  them  in  bad  Weather,  thefe  will  ripen  their 
eeds  in  Autumn, .  and  the  Roots  will  continue  fome 
ears,  if  they  are  fereened  from  Froft  in  Winter. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  was  fent  me  with  the  laflr,  by 
ie  fame  Gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  This  hath  a 
erennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  grows  erebl 
bout  two  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long  trifoliate 
-eaves,  which  are  rounded  at  their  Bafe  where  they  are 
roadeft,  and  narrow  all  the  Way  to  a  Point;  they  are 
ear  three  Inches  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
road  at  their  Bafe,  of  a  light  green  and  fmooth  ;  the 
vo  Side  Lobes  fit  pretty  dole  to  the  Stalk,  but  the 
uddle  one  fits  upon  a  Foot  Stalk  an  Inch  long;  the 
lowers  are  produced  in  long  Spikes  from  the  Wings 
1  the  Stalk,  growing  eredl ;  the  lower  Part  of  the 
pike  is  but  thinly  fet  with  Flowers,  but  on  the  upper 
art  they  are  difpofed  very  clofe  ;  thefe  are  fmall,  and 
a  bright  yellow  Colour,  fiting  very  clofe  to  the 
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Stalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  jointed  Pods  (Irait  on  one 
Side. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  requires  the 
fame  Treatment  as  the  lad  mentioned,  with  which  it 
will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  where- 
it  is  one  of  the  Beauties  of  the  Country,  h  rifes  with 
(hrubby  Stalks  about  three  Feet  high,  which  branch  out 
on  every  Side,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Angle  Leaves 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  broad  leaved  Knot  Grafs ;  they 
are  very  fmooth,  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  and  (land  on 
(hort  Foot  Stalks ;  under  thefe  Leaves  come  out 
Thorns,  which  are  near  an  Inch  long,  of  a  redifli  brown 
Colour ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  in  fmall  Clufters,  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour 
in  the  Middle,  and  redifli  about  the  Rims  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  Pods,  which  are  (Irait  on  one  Side,  and 
jointed  on  the  other,  bending  a  little  in  Shape  of  a 
Sickle.  This  Plant  is  at  prefent  pretty  rare  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens,  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  will 
frequently  lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground  before  they  vege¬ 
tate,  therefore  (hould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  if 
the  Plants  do  not  appear  by  the  Begining  of  June ,  the 
Pots  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Bed,  and  placed  where 
they  may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun,  keeping  them 
clean  from  Weeds ;  and  in  the  Autumn,  they  (hould 
be  plunged  into  an  old  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  under  a 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  the  Froft  and 
hard  Rains  in  the  Winter,  and  in  Spring  plunged  into 
a  frefh  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  :  When 
thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each  planted  into 
a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  lhading  them  from 
the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  fhould 
be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which 
they  (hould  be  removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  (hel- 
tered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  when,  if  they  are  plunged  into  an  old  Tan  Bed 
under  a  Frame,  where,  in  mild  Weather  they  may  en¬ 
joy  the  free  Air,  and  be  protedled  from  Froft,  they  will 
fucceed  better  than  if  placed  in  a  Green-houfe,  or  ten¬ 
derly  treated.  I  have  feen  this  Plant  growing  in  the 
full  Ground,  in  a  very  warm  Border,  where,  by  cover¬ 
ing  it  in  frofty  Weather,  it  had  endured  two  Winters, 
but  a  fevere  Froft  happening  the  third  Winter,  entirely 
killed  it. 

From  this  Shrub  th tPerfian  Manna  is  colledled,  which 
is  an  Exfudation  of  the  nutritious  Juice  of  the  Plant. 
This  Drug  is  chiefly  gathered  about  T auris ,  a  Town  in 
Perfia,  where  the  Shrub  grows  plentifully.  Sir  George 
Wheeler  found  it  growing  in  Tinos,  and  fuppofed  it  was 
an  undeferibed  Plant.  Tournefort  found  it  in  Plenty  in 
many  of  the  Plains  in  Armenia  and  Georgia ,  and  made  a 
particular  Genus  of  it,  under  the  Title  of  Alhagi. 

The  nineteeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  have  been  lately  brought  to  Europe, 
and  feveral  Plants  have  been  raifed  in  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  thefe  have  Leaves  fo  like  thofe  of  the  Orange 
Tree,  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguiflied  while  young ;  but 
as  there  are  not  any  Plants  here  of  a  large  Size,  fo  I 
can  give  no  further  Account  of  this  Sort  at  prefent. 

HEDYSARUM  Zeylanicum  majus  &  minus.  See 
iEfchynomene. 

HEDYSARUM  mimofe  foliis.  See  iEfchynomene, 

HELENIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  86g.  Heleniafirum. 
V dill.  Adi.  R.  Par.  1720.  Baftard  Sun  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  federal  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets,  which  form  the  Dijk ,  and  female  half  Florets,  which 
compofe  the  Rays.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  tubulcus, 
and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  thefe  have  each  five 
Jhort  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  hy  cylindrical  Summits , 
with  an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style ,  crowned 
by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  an¬ 
gular  Jingle  Seed,  crowned  by  a  fmall  five  pointed  Empale- 

fnent. 
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went,  The  female  half  Florets  in  the  B order ,  have  fhort 
Tubes ,  and  are  Jlretched  cut  on  one  Side  like  a  Tongue  to 
form  the  Ray  thefe  are  cut  into  five  Segments  at  their 
Points ,  where  they  are  broad.  The  female  Flowers  have 
no  Stamina ,  but  have  an  oblong  Germen ,  which  turns  to  a 
fingle  Seed ,  like  thofe  of  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  thefe 
are  all  included  in  one  common  fingle  Empalement ,  which 
fipreads  open ,  and  is  cut  into  feveral  Segments. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnceus' s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  which  have  compound  Flowers  ;  the  hermaphrodite 
Florets  in  the  Center ,  and  the  female  half  Florets  on  the 
Border ,  being  both  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Helenium  foliis  lanceolatis-linearibus  integerrimis 
glabris ,  pedunculis  nudis  unifioris.  Helenium  with  Spear- 
fhaped  narrow  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth  and  entire, 
and  naked  Foot  Stalks  with  fingle  Flowers.  This  is 
the  Heleniafirum  folio  longiore  &  angufiiore.  V dill.  Adi.  R. 
Par.  1720.  Ballard  Sun  Flower  with  a  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  Leaf. 

2.  Helenium  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  ferratis ,  pedun¬ 
culis  brevioribus,  calycibus  multifidis.  Helenium  with  point¬ 
ed  Spear- fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  lhorter  Foot  Stalks,  and 
a  many  pointed  Empalement.  This  is  the  Heleniafirum 
folio  breviore  &  latiore.  Vaill.  Aft.  R.  S.  1720.  Baftard 
Sun  Flower  with  a  broader  and  lhorter  Leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  rife  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven  Feet 
in  good  Ground  •,  the  Roots,  when  large,  fend  up  a 
great  Number  of  Stalks,  which  branch  toward  the  Top  ; 
thofe  of  the  firft  Sort  are  garnilhed  with  fmooth  Leaves, 
which  are  three  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  with  entire  Edges  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  from  their  Bafe  is  extended  a 
leafy  Border  along  the  Stalk,  fo  as  to  form  what  was 
generally  termed  a  winged  Stalk,  but  Linnaus  calls  it  a 
runing  Leaf ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides,  and 
from  each  Divifion  arifes  a  naked  Foot  Stalk,  about  three 
Inches  long,  fultaining  one  yellow  Flower  at  the  Top, 
lhaped  like  a  Sun  Flower,  but  much  fmaller,  having 
long  Rays,  which  are  jaged  pretty  deep  into  four  or 
five  Segments  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  there  is  a 
Succeffion  of  Flowers  on  the  Plants  till  the  Froft  puts  a 
Stop  to  them. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  the  Appearance  of  the  firft,  but 
the  Leaves  are  not  three  Inches  long,  and  are  more 
than  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  acute 
Points,  and  are  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  ftand  upon  lhorter  Foot  Stalks,  growing  clofer 
together,  for  the  Stalks  of  this  do  not  branch  near  fo 
much  as  thofe  of  the  other  j  they  both  flower  at  the 
fame  Seafon. 

There  is  alfo  another  Sort  with  Leaves  as  narrow  as 
the  firft,  which  are  acutely  indented  on  the  Edges.  The 
Stalks  branch  at  the  Top,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
firft,  but  the  middle  Flowers  have  much  lhorter  Foot 
Stalks  than  thofe  which  branch  on  the  Side,  and  the 
Foot  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves,  almoft  to 
the  Top  ;  but  I  am  not  certain  if  this  is  a  diftind  Spe¬ 
cies,  or  only  a  Variety  which  has  accidentally  rifen  from 
the  Seeds  of  the  other. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  of  them  Natives  of  America  ; 
the  Seeds  of  both  Sorts  I  have  received  from  Virginia 
and  New  England ,  where  they  grow  wild  in  great  Plen¬ 
ty  in  the  Woods,  and  other  lhady  Places,  where  the 
Ground  is  moift.  They  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
or  by  parting  their  Roots,  but  the  latter  is  generally 
pracftifed  in  this  Country,  becaufe  they  feldom  perfect 
their  Seeds  here  ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are  procured  from 
Abroad,  they  Ihould  be  fown  the  Begining  of  March  on 
a  Border  of  light  Earth  ;  and  if  the  Seeds  Ihould  not 
come  up  the  firft  Year,  the  Ground  Ihould  not  be  dif- 
turbed,  becaufe  they  often  remain  a  whole  Year  under 
Ground  before  the  Plants  appear,  in  which  Cafe  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done,  but  to  keep  the  Ground 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  wait  until  the  Plants  come  up. 
”  hen  they  appear,  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  they  muft 
be  often  watered,  which  will  greatly  forward  their 
Growth,  and  where  the  Plants  come  up  too  clofe  to 
each  other,  they  ihould  be  thined,  and  tranfplanted  out 
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into  Beds  a  Foot  afunder  every  Way,  being  careful  tc 
ihade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root,  as°alfo  to  wa. 
ter  them  in  dry  Weather.  In  Autumn  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Summer  they  will  produce  their  Flowers,  which 
will  continue  till  the  Froft  prevents  them,  and  theii 
Roots  will  abide  many  Years,  and  afford  many  Offsets 
by  which  they  may  be  increafed. 

The  beft  Seafon  to  tranfplant  the  old  Roots,  and  tc 
part  them  for  Increafe,  is,  in  Oftober ,  when  their  Flow¬ 
ers  are  paft,  or  the  Begining  of  March,  juft  before  they 
begin  to  fhoot,  but  if  the  Spring  ihould  prove  dry,  they 
muft  be  duly  watered >  otherwife  they  will  not  produce 
many  Flowers  the  fame  Year ;  thefe  Plants  ihould  not 
be  removed  oftener  than  every  other  Year,  if  they  are 
expeded  to  flower  ftrong  •,  they  delight  in  a  Soil  rathei 
moift  than  dry,  provided  it  be  not  too  ftrong,  or  holds 
the  Wet  in  Winter but  if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry} 
Soil,  they  muft  be  often  and  plentifully  watered  in  dryii 
Weather,  to  make  them  produce  Plenty  of  Flowers.  I 

HELENIUM,  Elecampane.  See  Inula. 

HELIANTHEMUM.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  II.  248.  Tab, 
128.  Cifius.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  598.  Dwarf  Cifius,  or  Sun' 
Flower. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  three-leaved  Empalement,  which  «} 
permanent ,  afterward  covering  the  Seed  Vefifel.  It  hath 
five  roundijh  Petals ,  which  fipread  open ,  with  a  great  Num\ 
ber  of  ere  ft  Stamina ,  which  are  terminated  by  fmall  round-  J 
ijh  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen  A 
fupporting  a  fingle  Style,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crown-\ 
ed  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a' 
roundifihy  or  oval  Cap  fide,  of  one  Celly  opening  in  threw 
Parts,  filled  with  fmall  roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  joined  by  Dr.  Linnaus ,  tol 
that  of  Cifius ,  and  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedion  of  his. 
thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  many  Stamina,  and  one  Style.  Tournefort 
places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedion  of  his  fixth’ Clafs,  which 
includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal,  or 
Empalement ,  becomes  a  Fruit  with  one  Cell.  As  the  Em¬ 
palement  of  the  Flower  has  but  three  Leaves,  and  thofe 
of  Cifius  five,  and  the  Capfule  of  the  Helianthemum  has 
but  one  Cell,  and  that  of  Cifius  five,  fo  thefe  Charac¬ 
ters  are  fufficient  to  admit  of  their  being  feparated  into 
different  Genera  ;  and  as  there  are  a  great  Number  of 
Species  of  both  Sorts,  fo  by  this  Separation  they  may 
be  Tetter  afcertained. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Helianthemum  caulibus procumbentibus  fuffruti - ! 
cofis,  foliis  oblcngis  fubpilojis,  fiipidis  lanceolatis.  Dwarf  j 
Cifius  with  trailing  fhrubby  Stalks,  oblong  hairy  Leaves, ' 
and  Spear-fhaped  Stipulae.  This  is  the  Helianthemum  j 
vulgare  flore  luteo.  J.  B.  2.  15.  Common  Dwarf  Cifius 
with  a  yellow  Flower. 

2.  Helianthemum  caulibus  procumbentibus  fuffruti - 
cofis ,  ramofiffimisy  fpicis  fiorum  longioribus.  Dwarf  Cifius 
with  trailing  fhrubby  Stalks  full  of  Branches,  and  Ion- j 
ger  Spikes  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Helianthemum 
album  Germanicum.  Tab.  Icon.  1062.  White  German 
Dwarf  Cifius. 

3.  Helianthemum  caulibus  fuffruti  cofis  pilofis,  foliis 

lanceolatis  obtufis,  fpicis  reflexis.  Dwarf  Cifius  with  hairy 
fhrubby  Stalks,  blunt  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  and  reflexed ; 
Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Helianthemum  foliis  ma-  jj 
joribus, fore  albo.  J.  B.  2.  16.  Dwarf  Cifius  with  larger 
Leaves  and  a  white  Flower.  1 

4.  Helianthemum  incanum ,  caulibus  fuffruticofis , 
ereftis,  foliis  lanceolatis  hirfutis.  Hoary  Dwarf  Cifius  with 
ered  fhrubby  Stalks,  and  hairy  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Helianthemum  faxatile ,  foliis  &  caulibus  inca- ' 
nis,  floribus  albis ,  Appenini  Montis.  Mentz.  Pug.  Tab.  8. 
Rock  Dwarf  Cifius  of  the  Apennines ,  with  hoary  Stalks 
and  Leaves,  and  white  Flowers. 

5.  Heli  anthemum  caule procumbent e  non  ramcfo,fo - 
liis  linearibus  incanis  cppofitis.  Dwarf  Cifius  with  an  un- ! 
branched  trailing  Stalk,  and  narrow  hoary  Leaves  | 
placed  oppofite.  This  is  the  Helianthemum  folio  thymi  j* 

incanel  I 
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can'o.  J.  B.  2.  ig.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  hairy  Thyme 
eaf. 

6.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticofo procumbente,  fo- 
s  linearibus  alternis ,  floribus  auriculatis.  Dwarf  Ciftus 
ith  a  fhrubby  trailing  Stalk,  very  narrow  leaves 
aced  alternate,  and  auriculated  Flowers.  This  is  the 
elianthemum  tenuifolium  glabrum  luteo  flore,  per  hamum 
arfum.  J.  B.  2.  18.  Smooth  narrow  leaved  Dwarf 
/ lus  with  a  yellow  Flower,  and  trailing  Stalks. 

7.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticofo  procumbente,  fo- 
s  lanceolatis  oppofitis ,  pedunculis  longioribus ,  calycibus 
rfutis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  fhrubby  trailing  Stalk, 
)ear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  longer  Foot  Stalks 

the  Flowers,  and  hairy  Empalements.  This  is  the 
diant  hemum  five  Ciftus  humilis ,  folio  fampfucbi ,  capitu- 
valde  hirfutis.  J.  B.  2.  20,  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  Mar¬ 
ram  Leaf,  and  very  hairy  Heads. 

8.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticofo  procumbent  e,  fo- 
t  linearibus  oppofitis ,  floribus  umbellatis.  Dwarf  Ciftus 
th  a  fhrubby  trailing  Stalk,  very  narrow  Leaves 
aced  oppofite,  and  Flowers  growing  in  an  Umbel, 
bis  is  the  Helianthemum  folio  thymi  floribus  umbellatis . 
urn.  In  ft.  250.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  Thyme  Leaf  and 
nbellated  Flowers. 

9.  Helianthemum  caulibus  procumbentibus  fuffruti- 
ris  glabris ,  foliis  ovato  -lanceolatis  oppofitis ,  pedunculis 
igioribus.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  fhrubby  trailing  Stalks, 
lich  are  fmooth,  oval  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  placed 
pofite,  and  longer  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This 
the  Helianthemum  Germanicum  luteum  Cifti  folio.  Boerh. 
how  German  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  Rock  Rofe  Leaf. 

10.  Helianthemum  caule  lignofo  perenne ,  foliis  ra- 
alibus  ovatis  trinerviis  tomentofs  caulinis  glabris  lanceo- 
is  alternis.  Perennial  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  woody 
ilk,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  oval,  woolly,  and  three 
ned,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  fmooth,  Spear-fhaped, 

1  placed  alternate.  This  is  the  Helianthemum  plant a- 
is  folio  perenne.  ’Bourn .  In  ft.  250.  Perennial  Dwarf 
hs  with  a  Plantain  Leaf. 

11.  Helianthemum  caulibus  feftilibus  fuffruticofis , 
is  lanceolatis  oppofitis  tomentofs  caule  florali  racemofc. 
rarf  Ciftus  with  very  fhort  fhrubby  Stalks,  woolly 
tar-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  a  branching 
)wer  Stalk.  This  is  the  Helianthemum  foliis  polii 
ntani.  Bourn.  Inft.  249.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  Leaves  like 
ley  Mountain. 

12.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticofo  procumbente , 

is  ovatis  nervofs ,  fubtus  incanis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a 
ubby  trailing  Stalk,  and  oval  veined  Leaves,  white 
their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Helianthemum  ad  num- 
lariam  accedens.  J.  B.  2.  20.  Dwarf  Ciftus  refemblin^ 
ineywort.  b 

1 3 •  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticofo ,  foliis  lineari- 
ceolatis  oppoftis  fubtus  tomentofs.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with 
fhrubby  Stalk,  and  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
ced  oppofite,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side. 
iis  is  the  Helianthemum  lavendul. is  folio.  Bourn.  Inft. 

9.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  Lavender  Leaf, 

14..  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticofo  ere  bio,  foliis 
aribus  margine  revolutis  fubtus  incanis.  Dwarf  Ciftus 
^ grubby  ereft  Stalk,  and  narrow  Leaves  reflexed 
their  Edges,  with  their  under  Side  hoary.  This  is 
Helianthemum  foliis  Rorifnarini  fplendentibus ,  fubtus 
rnis.  Bourn.  Inft.  250.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  fhining 
Ternary  Leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 
l5-  Helianthemum  caulibus  fuffruticofis  procumben- 
ls\  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  fubhirfutis ,  petalis  acuminatis 
°xis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  trailing  fhrubby  Stalks,  ob- 
g  oval  hairy  Leaves,  and  acute  pointed  reflexed  Pe- 
’  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Helianthemum  vulgare 
ins  florum  peranguftis.  Hort.  Elth.  177.  Bab.  i4r. 

ntnon  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  narrow  Petals  to  the 
>wers. 


6.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticofo  ereblo ,  foi 
'eolatis  incanis  glabris  caule  florali  ramofo.  Dwarf  C1J1 
a  fhrubby  upright  Stalk,  hoary  Spear-fhap 
aves,  which  are  fmooth,  and  branching  Flower  Stall 
is  is  the  Helianthemum  Lufitanicum ,  mari  folio  incai 
etuteo  Bourn.  Inft.  250.  Portugal  Dwarf  Ciftus  wi 
oary  Marum  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 
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17.  Helianthemum  caule  fuffruticofo ,  foliis  oblongo - 
ovatis  oppoftis ,  fummis  linearibus  alternis.  Dwarf  Ciftu'i 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  oblong  oval  Leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  thofe  toward  the  Top  being  narrow  and  alter¬ 
nate.  This  is  the  Helianthemum  ampliore  folio,  flore  rofeo. 
Sherard.  All.  Phil.  N.  383.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  larger 
Leaf,  and  Rofe-coloured  Flower. 

18.  H  elianthemum  caule  herbaceo  hirfuto ,  foliis 
lanceolato -linearibus  pilofis ,  pedunculis  longioribus.  Dwarf 
Ciftus  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  is  hairy,  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves^  and  longer  Foot  Stalks  to 
the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Helianthemum  flore  maculofo. 
Col.  Cephr.  2.  p.  78.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  fpoted  Flower. 

19.  Helianthemum  caule  herbaceo ,  foliis  fub ovatis 
pilofis ,  flore  fugaci.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  an  herbaceous 
Stalk,  hairy  oval  Leaves,  and  a  fugacious  Flower. 
This  is  the  Helianthemum  annuum  humile,  foliis  fub  ovatis , 
flore  fugaci.  Allion.  Annual  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  oval  Leaves 
and  a  fugacious  Flower. 

20.  Helianthemum  caule  herbaceo  ere  bio,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  oppoftis, floribus folit ariis ,  capfulis  maximis.  Dwarf 
Ciftus  with  an  eredl  herbaceous  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  Flowers  growing  fingly,  and 
very  large  Capfules.  This  is  the  Helianthemum  Ledi  fo¬ 
lio.  Bourn.  Inft.  249.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  Ledon  Leaf. 

21.  H  elianthemum  caule  herbaceo  ramofo,  foliis  ob- 
longo-ovatis  oppofitis ,  fummis  alternis ,  floribus  folitariis. 
Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a  branching  herbaceous  Stalk,  oblong 
oval  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  thofe  toward  the  Top 
growing  alternate,  and  folitary  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Helianthemum  falicis folio.  Bourn.  Inft.  249.  Dwarf  Ciftus 
with  a  Willow  Leaf. 

22.  Helianthemum  foliis  fafciculatis.  Royen.  Dwarf 
Ciftus  with  Leaves  growing  in  Bunches. 

23.  Helianthemum  caule  fruticofo  fucculento ,  foliis 
ovatis  carnofs ,  floribus  racemofis.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a 
fhrubby  fucculent  Stalk,  oval  flefhy  Leaves,  and  branch¬ 
ing  Flowers.  This  is  the  Helianthemum  frutefcens  por- 
tulaca  folio.  Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  a 
Purlain  Leaf. 

24.  Helianthemum  caule  herbaceo  procumbente ,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  tomentofs  feftilibus.  Dwarf  Ciftus  with  an  her¬ 
baceous  trailing  Stalk,  and  oval  woolly  Leaves  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Helianthemum  Al- 
pinum,  folio  pilo fella  minor  is  Fuchfii.  J.  B.  2.  18.  Hoa¬ 
ry  Dwarf  Ciftus  of  the  Alps,  with  leffer  Cats  Foot 
Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  chalky  Hills 
and  Banks,  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  the  Stalks  of 
this  Plant  are  ligneous  and  flender,  trailing  upon  the 
Ground,  extending  themfelves  near  a  Foot  each  Way  j 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  oblong  Leaves,  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  grayiih  Colour  on 
their  under.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Stalks,  in  loofe  Spikes  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five 
deep  yellow  Petals,  which  fpread  open  in  the  Day,  but 
fhut  clofe  in  the  Evening  ;  thefe  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  Capfules,  inclofing 
many  angular  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  Roots  lafl  feveral  Years. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  ;  the 
Stalks  of  this  are  much  larger,  and  extend  farther  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  •,  the  Leaves  are  longer,  and  are  hoa¬ 
ry,  there  are  three  acuminated  Stipula  at  each  of  the 
lower  Joints,  which  are  erecft.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers 
are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  the 
Flowers  are  white  and  larger.  The  impalement  of  the 
Flowers  are  hairy  and  whitifh  ;  thefe  Differences  are 
lafting  from  Seeds. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Italy,  and  Germany.  The  Stalks  of  this  grow  more 
ere<ft  than  either  of  the  former,  and  are  more  ligneous. 
The  Joints  are  farther  afunder  ;  the  Leaves  are  longer 
and  hairy  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  generally  reflex¬ 
ed  ;  they  are  white,  and  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  fecond  ; 
the  Stipula  of  this  are  very  narrow. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Apennine 
Mountains  •,  the  Stalks  of  this  are  more  erebl  than  thofe 
of  the  third.  The  Leaves  are  not  fo  long,  the  Stipula 
are  very  fmall,  and  the  whole  Plant  is  very  hoary.  The 
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Flowers  are  white,  and  the  Spikes  are  fhorter  and  more 
compadft  than  either  of  the  former. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain ,  and  Iftria,  from  the  laft  Country  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds  ;  this  hath  low  trailing  Stalks,  which 
are  ligneous,  but  feldom  branch,  and  are  not  more  than 
four  or  five  Inches  long.  The  Leaves  are  narrow  and 
hoary,  and  have  no  Stipula  at  their  Bafe.  The  blow¬ 
ers  are  white,  and  are  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of 
the  Stalks  ;  this  Sort  feldom  continues  longer  than  two 
Years; 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  trailing  firrubby  Stalks,  which 
extend  a  Foot  in  Length,  and  are  garnifhed  with  very 
narrow  fmooth  Leaves  placed  alternate,  but  thole  fhort 
Stalks  near  the  Root,  which  do  not  flower,  have  fhorter 
and  finer  Leaves  growing  in  Clufters ;  thefe  have  no 
Stipula  at  their  Bale.  The  Flowers  are  placed  thinly 
toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  yellow  and 
auriculated  ;  this  Sort  grows  In  the  South  of  France  and 
Italy. 

The  feventh  Sort  hath  very  long  trailing  ligneous 
Stalks,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear- fhaped  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite,  which  are  very  hairy.,  and  gray  on 
their  under  Side,  having  at  their  Bafe  three  long  narrow 
Stipula;  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  near  a  Foot  in 
Length,  but  grow  thinly,  they  are  large,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  Colour,  with  very  hairy  Empalements  ;  this 
grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France ,  and  Spain. 

The  eighth  Sort  hath  very  fhrubby  crooked  Stalks, 
covered  with  a  purplifh  brown  Bark  like  the  common 
Heath.  The  Branches  are  flender,  and  garnifhed  with 
narrow  ftiff  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Thyme,  which  ftand 
oppofite,  having  no  Stipula  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  on  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  Branches  in  a  Sort  of  Umbel,  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour,  and  a  little  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Sort ;  this  grows  naturally  on  the  Sands 
near  Fontainbleau ,  in  France. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave, 
in  whofe  curious  Garden  near  Leyden ,  I  gathered  the 
Seeds ;  this  fends  out  from  a  ligneous  Root,  a  great 
Number  of  trailing  Stalks,  which  extend  more  than  a 
Foot  each  Way,  and  are  fmooth,  with  a  dark  brown 
Bark,  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite,  having  at  their  Bafe  three  Spear-fhaped 
Stipula.  The  Flowers  are  large,  yellow,  and  grow  in 
fhort  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,;  thjs  always 
continues  the  fame  from  Seeds. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  from  whence 
I  received  it ;  this  hath  a  fhort  thick  woody  Stalk,  from 
which  come  out  feveral  fhort  Side  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  woolly  Leaves,  having  three  longi¬ 
tudinal  Veins.  The  Flower  Stalk  which  arifes  from 
the  main  Stem,  grows  about  nine  Inches  high,  having 
two  or  three  narrow  Leaves  placed  alternate.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  on  pretty  long  Pedicles  toward  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk,  and  have  very  fmooth  Empalements. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Verona ,  where 
it  grows  naturally  ;  this  hath  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  from 
which  come  out  a  few  fhort  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
fmall  woolly  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The 
Flower  Stalk  rifes  about  fix  Inches  high,  and  branches 
toward  the  Top,  where  the  Flowers  are  produced  on 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  white,  and  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort. 

-  The  twelfth  Sort  hath  long  fhrubby  Stalks,  which 
trail  on  the  Ground,  and  divide  into  many  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  veined  Leaves  of  a  light 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  grayifh  below,  with  three 
narrow  eredt  Stipula  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are 
pretty  large,  white,  and  grow  in  Clufters  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  hath  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  grow 
:  pretty  upright,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
•Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  woolly  on  their  under  Side, 
with  three  very  narrow  Stipula  growing  at  their  Bafe. 
The  Flowers  are  white,  growing  in  long  Spikes  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  the  South 
of  France, 
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The  fourteenth  Sort  hath  an  erect  fhrubby  Stalk 
which  fends  out  many  Side  Branches,  whofe  Joints  art 
pretty  clofe  *,  they  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  whofe  Borders  are  reflexed  ;  their  up. 
per  Side  is  of  a  lucid  green,  and  their  under  Side  hoary 
The  Flowers  are  pretty  large,  white,  and  grow  in  final 
Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  this  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  was  found  by  Mr.  Edmund  J)i 
Bois,  near  Croydon,  in  Surry ,  and  was  at  firft  fuppofec 
to  be  only  an  accidental  Variety  of  the  common  Sort, 
but  the  Seeds  of  this  always  produce  the  fame.  1 
have  cultivated  this  above  thirty  Years,  and  never  haw 
found  it  vary  from  Seeds  ;  this  is  very  like  the  commoi 
Sort,  but  the  Leaves  are  hairy.  The  Petals  of  ths 
Flowers  are  Star-pointed,  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  hath  upright  fhrubby  Stalks,  whicl 
rife  a  Foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  Branches  the 
whole  Length  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear- 
fhaped  filvery  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  are  fmooth, 
The  Flower  Stalks  branch,  and  the  Flowers,  which  are 
white,  are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally 
by  the  late  Dr.  William  Sherrard,  near  Smyrna ,  who  feni 
the  Seeds  to  England  ;  this  hath  fhrubby  Stalks,  which 
do  not  trail  on  the  Ground,  garnifhed  with  oblong  ova! 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  but  thofe  toward  the  Top  are 
narrow,  and  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at.  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  long  loofe  Spikes, 
they  are  of  a  Rofe  Colour,  and  the  Size  of  thofe  of  .the 
common  Sort. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  is  annual  ;  this  grows  naturally 
in  France ,  Spain ,  Italy,  and  in  Jcrfey,  where  the  late 
Dr.  William  Sherrard  found  it,  and  fent  the  Seeds  tc 
England  ;  this  hath  a  branching  herbaceous  Stalk,  which 
rifes  four  or  five  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  Hairs,  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  pf  the  Stalks 
are  placed  alternate,  and  are  narrower.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  fmall,  and 
compoled  of  five  yellow  Petals,  with  a  dark  purple  Spot 
at  the  Bafe  of  each  ;  thefe  Flowers  are  very  fugacious, 
for  they  open  early  in  the  Morning,  and  their  Petals 
drop  off  in  a  few  Hours  after,  fo  that  by  ten  of  the 
Clock  the  Flowers  are  all  fallen. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Mount! 
Baldtcs,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  ;  this  jsi 
an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  many  herbaceous  Stalks! 
from  the  Root,  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  which  are 
hairy.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  and  very  fugacious,  feldom  lafting  two  Hours 
before  the  Petals  fall  off ;  there  is  another  Variety  ol| 
this  which  grows  about  Verona ,  with  upright  Stalks, 

The  twentieth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  oi 
France  and  Italy ,  and  was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Wil-: 
liam  Sherrard,  growing  near  Smyrna ,  who  fent  the  Seeds 
to  England  and  Holland  by  a  new  Title,  fuppofing  it  tc 
be  a  different  Plant,  but  when  it  was  here  cultivated, .ii 
proved  to  be  the  fame  with  that  growing  in  the  Soutl. 
of  France,  for  this  Plant  puts  on  different  Appearances: 
according  to  the  Soil  and  Situation  where  it  grows ;  for, 
in  a  good  Soil,  where  the  Plants  ftand  Angle,  and  are 
not  injured  by  Weeds,  they  will  rife  near  a  Foot  and  ft 
Half  high,  the  Leaves  will  be  two  Inches  and  a  Hall 
long,  and  near  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  | 
but  in  a  poor  Soil,  or  where  the  Plants  ftand  too  clofe. 
or  are  injured  by  Weeds,  or  neighbouring  Plants,  theyy 
do  not  rife  more  than  half  that  Height.  The  Leave;,, 
are  much  narrower,  and  the  Seed  Veffels  not  half  f| 
large,  fo  that  any  Perfon  finding  thefe  Plants  in  two  dif'f 
ferent  Situations,  may  be  deceived,  and  take  them  foil 
different  Species,  but  when  they  are  cultivated  in  a  Gam 
den  in  the  fame  Soil  and  Situation,  they  do  not  differ  in 
any  Particular.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  pel 
rifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 
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The  twenty-firft  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
laturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  this  hath  branching 
italks,  which  rile  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  oval 
>blong  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  on  the  lower  Part  of 
he  Stalk,  but  on  the  upper  Part,  they  are  alternate 
md  narrow,  a  Angle  Leaf  being  placed  between  each 
ftower,  which  occafions  the  Title  of  Solitary  Flowers, 
or  they  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
n  the  fame  Manner  as  the  other  Species. 

The  twenty-fecond  Sort  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Adrian 
'fan  Royen ,  who  received  the  Seeds  from  the  Cape  of 
iood  Hope.  This  rifeswith  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  nine 
nches  high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  fine  Leaves, 
^rowing  in  Clufters ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  Handing  upon 
lender  Foot  Stalks  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  Straw  Colour, 
ind  very  fugacious,  feldom  continuing  longer  than  two 
Hours  before  the  Petals  fall  off.  This  feldom  continues 
longer  than  two  Years. 

The  twenty-third  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr. 
Viliiam  Houfioun  from  Campeachy ,  where  he  found  it 
growing  naturally.  This  hath  a  Ihrubby  fucculent 
Stalk,  which  rifes  near  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
aval,  flefhy,  fucculent  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Purflain, 
which  are  placed  alternate ;  the  Flower  Stalks  arife  from 
the  main  Stem,  which  are  naked  and  near  two  Feet 
high,  branching  out  on  each  Side  in  fmaller  Foot  Stalks, 
which  are  again  branched  into  many  fmaller,  each  fuf- 
taining  a  fmall  Rofe-coloured  Flower. 

The  twenty-fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Xen¬ 
ial  in  Weftmoreland ,  and  in  fome  Parts  of  Lancajhire , 
upon  rocky  Situations.  This  hath  trailing  herbaceous 
Stalks,  which  feldom  extend  more  than  three  or  four 
Inches,  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  which  are  very 
woolly,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches,  they  are 
white  and  fmall,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance. 

All  the  perennial  Sorts  of  Dwarf  Cijlus  (except  the 
twenty- third)  are  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England  •,  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may 
)p  fown  in  the  Places  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain, 
^nd  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
dways  obferving  to  leave  thofe  Sorts  at  a  farther  Dif- 
tance,  yvhofe  Stalks  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  grow  to 
the  greateft  Length.  Thefe  Plants  will  continue  feve- 
ral  Years,  efpecially  in  a  poor  dry  Soil,  but  in  rich 
Groynd  or  moifl  Situations,  they  feldom  laft  long  •,  but 
as  they  ripen  Seeds  in  Plenty,  fo  they  may  be  eafily 
repaired.  They  all  flower  about  the  fame  Time  as  the 
common  Sort,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  annual  Sorts  may  be  propagated  with  as  great 
Facility,  for  if  their  Seeds  are  fown  upon  a  Bed  of 
common  Earth  in  April ,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in 
May ,  and  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  thin  them 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds.  This  will  flower  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
jn  the  Autumn.  The  twenty-fecond  Sort  will  thrive 
in  the  full  Ground  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  other, 
but  unlefs  the  Summer  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds 
will  not  ripen  :  The  Roots  have  flood  through  the 
Winter  when  the  Seafon  has  proved  mild,  without  any 
Shelter,  and  have  flowered  the  following  Summer. 

The  twenty-third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm 
Parts  of  America.  Father  Plumier  difcovered  it  firft  in 
fome  of  the  French  Iflands,  and  Dr.  Houfioun  found  it 
growing  plentifully  about  Campeachy.  This  Sort  is 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  ffnall  Pot  filled 
with  light,  fandy,  undunged  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame 
Country  •,  in  the  Autumn  they  muff  be  placed  in  a 
warm  Stove,  and  the  fecond  Year  the  Plants  will  flow¬ 
er,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  produced  Seeds  in  England. 

The  twenty-fourth  Sort  requires  a  fhady  Situation, 
otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  here. 

HELIANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  877.  Corona  fo - 
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Us.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  489.  Tab.  279.  [of  the 

Sun,  and  ’'Ai/0(§p,  a  Flower,]  i.  e.  Sun  Flower;  in 
French ,  Soldi. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  was  titled  Corona  Solis ,  by  moil 
of  the  Botanick  Writers ;  but  this  being  a  compound 
Name,  Dr.  Linnaus  has  altered  it  to  this  of  Helianthus  : 
It  has  alfo  by  fome  been  titled  Heliotropium ,  which 
Name  is  now  applied  to  another  Genus  of  Plants,  very 
different  from  this. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated  Flower ,  the  Border  or  Rays 
being  compofed  of  female  half  Florets ,  which  are  barren , 
and  the  Dijk  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  are  fruitful'-, 
thefe  are  contained  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement ,  whcfe 
Scales  are  broad  at  their  Bafe,  pointed  at  their  Ends ,  and 
expand .  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  cylindrical ,  fwell- 
tng  at  their  Bafe ,  and  cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  acute  Seg¬ 
ments  which  fpread  open  thefe  have  five  Stamina  which 
are  curved  at  Bottom ,  are  as  long  as  the  Tube,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  tubulous  Summits.  The  Germen ,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  T ube,  fupports  a  Render  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Tube ,  crowned  by  a  reflexed  Stigma  divided 
in  two  Rarts ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
blunt  four  cornered  Seed.  The  female  half  Florets,  which 
compofe  the  Border ,  are  ftretched  out  on  one  Side  like  a 
Tongue ,  which  is  long  and  entire  -,  thefe  have  a  Germen  in 
the  Bottom ,  but  no  Style  or  Stamina ,  and  are  not  fruitful. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Linnaus’ s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  fruit¬ 
ful  Flowers  in  the  Center ,  and  female  .  barren  Flowers  in 
the  Circumference.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fecond 
Section  of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
Plants  which  have  a  radiated  Flower,  whofe  Seeds  have  a 
leafy  Head. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Helianthus  /c&  omnibus  cordatis,  nervis  pone 
bafin  unitis ,  extrorfum  denudatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  904. 
Sun  Flower  whofe  Leaves  are  all  Heart- fhaped,  Veins 
uniting  behind  at  the  Bafe,  but  toward  the  Border 
naked.  This  is  the  Corona  folis.  Tabern.  Icdn.  y6^.  and 
the  Helenium  Indicum  maximum.  C.  B.  P.  2761  Greatest 
Indian  Sun  Flower,  commonly  called  annual  Sufi 
Flower. 

2.  Helianthus  foliis  inferioribus  cordatis,  nervispone 
bafin  unitis  denudatis,  fuperioribus  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
905.  Sun  Flower  whofe  under  Leaves  are  Heart- 
Ihaped,  Veins  united  behind  at  their  Bafe,  and  the  up¬ 
per  Leaves  oval.  This  is  the  Corona  folis  minor  fcemina. 
Tabern.  Icon.  764.  Leffer  female  Sun  Flower,  common¬ 
ly  called  perennial  Sun  Flower. 

3 .  He  li  an  thus  foliis  ovato- cordatis,  ?iervis  intra  f6- 
lium  unitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  905.  Sun  Flower  with  oval 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Nerves  unite  in  the  Leaf. 
This  is  the  Corona  folis  par vo  flore  tuberosd  radice.  Tourn. 
Injl.  489.  Sun  Flower  with  a  fmall  Flower  and  a  tube¬ 
rous  Root,  commonly  called  Jerufalem  Artichoke ;  in 
French,  Taupinambours. 

4.  Helianthus  radice  fujfi  for  mi.  Hort.  Cliff.  420. 
Sun  Flower  with  a  Spindle-fhaped  Root.  This  is  the 
Corona  folis  latifolia  altififima.  Tourn.  Injl.  489.  Talleft 
broad,  leaved  Sun  Flower. 

5.  He  lianthus  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabris,  caule fir i bio: 
inf  erne  glabro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  905.  Sun  Flower  with 
rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  {lender  Stalk,  fmo'oth 
toward  the  Bottom.  This  is  the  Chryfanthemum  Virgi- 
nianum  altijfimum  anguflifolium  puniceis  caulibus.  Mor. 
Hift.  3.  p.  24.  Talleft  Virginia  Chryfanthemum ,  with  a 
narrow  Leaf  and  purple  Stalks. 

6.  Helianthus  foliis  oppofitis  fefilibus  ovato-oblon- 
gis  trinerviis ,  paniculd  dichotomd.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  906. 
Sun  Flower  with  oblong,  oppofite,  oval  Leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  three  Veins,  and  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  a  di¬ 
chotomous  Panicle.  This  is  the  Chryfanthemum  Virginia- 
num  repens,  foliis  afperis  binatim  fefilibus  acuminatis.  Mor. 
Hift.  3.  p,  22.  Creeping  Virginia  Chryfanthemum,  with 
rough  pointed  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  by  Pairs. 

7.  Helianthus  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis,  fupetife 
fcabris ,  inferne  trinerviis,  caule  dichotomo  ramofo.  Sun 
Flower  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 

whofe 
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whofe  upper  Surface  is  rough,  the  under  having  three 
Veins,  and  a  divided  Stalk.  This  is  the  Corona  folis 
trachelii  folio ,  radice  repent e.  Tourn.  Infi.  490.  Sun  Flower 
with  a  Throatwort  Leaf,  and  a  creeping  Root. 

8.  Helianthus  caule  ramofffimo ,  foliis  lanceolatis 
fcabris ,  inferioribus  oppofitis ,  fummis  alternis  petiolatis 
calycibus  foliofis.  Sun  Flower  with  a  very  branching 
Stalk,  rough  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite  at 
Bottom,  but  alternate  toward  the  Top,  having  Foot 
Stalks,  and  leafy  Empalements.  This  is  the  Corona  fo¬ 
lis  trachelii  folio  tenuiore ,  calyce  floris  foliato.  Adi.  Phil. 
N°  412.  Sun  Flower  with  a  narrow  Throatwort  Leaf, 
and  a  leafy  Flower  Cup. 

9.  FIelianthus  foliis  ovatis  crenatis  trinerviis  fca- 
brisy  fquamis  calycinis  eredlis  longitudine  difci.  Flor.  Virg. 
103.  Sun  Flower  with  oval,  rough,  crenated  Leaves, 
having  three  Nerves,  the  Scales  of  the  Empalement 
being  ered,  and  as  long  as  the  Difk  of  the  Flower.  This 
is  the  Corona  folis  Caroliniana ,  parvis  floribus ,  folio  tri- 
nervi  amplo  afpero ,  pediculo  alato.  Martyn.  Cent.  1.  20. 
Carolina  Sun  Flower,  with  final  1  Flowers,  large  roucrh 
Leaves  having  three  Veins,  and  a  winged  Foot  Stalk! 

10.  Helianthus  caule  inf  erne  Levi,  foliis  lanceolato- 
cordatis ,  radiis  decapetalis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  905.  Sun 
Flower,  with  a  Stalk  fmooth  on  the  upper  Side,  Heart 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  ten  Petals  in  the  Rays. 

_  All  thele  Species  of  Sun  Flowers  are  Natives  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  whence  we  are  often  fupplied  with  new 
Kinds ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  a 
Jingle  Species  of  this  Genus  that  is  European ;  fo  that 
before  America  was  dilcovered,  we  were  wholly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  Plants.  But  although  they  are  not 
oiiginally  of  our  own  Growth,  yet  are  they  become  fo 
familiar  with  our  Climate,  as  to  thrive  and  increafe  full 
as  well  as  if  they  were  in  their  native  Country  (fome  of 
the  very  late  flowering  Kinds  excepted,  which  require  a 
longer  Summer  than  we  generally  enjoy,  to  bring  them 
to  Perfedion  ;)  and  many  of  them  are  now  fo  plentiful  in 
England ,  that  Perfons  unacquainted  with  the  Hiftory  of 
thefe  Plants,  would  imagine  them  at  leaft  to  have  been 
Inhabitants  of  this  Ifland  many  hundred  Years  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Jerufalem  Artichoke,  which,  though  it 
doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  our  Climate,  yet  doth  fo 
multiply  by  its  knobed  Roots,  that,  when  once  well 
fixed  in  a  Garden,  it  is  not  eafily  to  be  rooted  out. 

The  firft  Soit  is  annual,  and  fo  well  known  as  tb  re¬ 
quire  no  Defcription.  There  are  fingle  and  double 
Flowers  of  two  different  Colours,  one  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  other  of  a  Sulphur  Colour  ;  but  thefe 
vary,  fo  are  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  as  different. 
They  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
lown  in  March ,  upon  a  Bed  of  common  Earth;  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  thined  where 
they^are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds ;  when 
the  Plants  are  grown  fix  Inches  high,  they  may  be 
ta.ken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  plant¬ 
ed  into  the  large  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  ob- 
ierving  to  water  them  till  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
after  which  they  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

.  }.n  ?uly  the  Sreat  Flowers  upon  the  Tops  of  the  Stems 
will  appear,  amongft  which,  the  beft  and  moft  double 
h  lowers  of  each  Kind  fhould  be  preferved  for  Seeds  ; 
for  thofe  which  flower  later  upon  the  Side  Branches  are 
neither  fo  fair,  nor  do  they  perfed  their  Seeds  fo  well 
as  thofe  which  are  firft  in  flower :  When  the  Flowers 
are  quite  faded  and  the  Seeds  are  formed,  you  fhould 
carefully  guard  the  Heads  from  the  Sparrows,  which 
wiH  otherwife  devour  moft  of  the  good  Seeds ;  and 
about  the  Begining  of  October ,  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe, 
you  fhould  cut  oft  the  Heads  with  a  fmall  Part  of  the 
^  ’  aLndLhanq  fhem  up  in  a  dry  airy  Place  for  about 
a  Month  by  which  Time  the  Seeds  will  be  perfedly 
dry  and  hard  ;  when  you  may  eafily  rub  them  out,  and 
put  them  up  111  Bags  or  Papers,  preferving  them  from 
-tl111  Untl  C  ie  ^ea^on  f°r  fowing  them. 

Food  fnre,]ds  °n-tl'o  S?rt  0f'  Sun  E|ower  are  excellent 
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The  other  perennial  Sorts  rarely  produce  Seeds  in 
England ,  but  moft  of  them  increafe  very  faft  at  thL 
Roots,  efpecially  the  creeping  rooted  Kinds,  which 
fpread  too  far  for  fmall  Gardens.  The  fecond  Sop 
which  is  the  moft  common  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  \l 
the  largeft  and  moft  valuable  Flower,  and  is  a  verv 
proper  Furniture  for  large  Borders  in  great  Gardens  as 
alfo  for  Bofquets  of  large  growing  Plants,  or  to  inter 
mix  in  fmall  Quarters  with  Shrubs,  or  in  Walks  und'-r 
Trees,  where  few  other  Plants  will  thrive  ;  it  is  alfo  a 
great  Ornament  to  Gardens  within  the  City,  where  it 
grows  in  Defiance  of  the  Smoke,  better  than  moft 
other  Plants';  and  for  its  long  Continuance  in  flower 
deferves  a  Place  in  moft  Gardens,  for  the  Sake  of  it! 
Flowers  for  Bafons,  &c.  to  adorn  Halls  and  Chimneys 
in  a  Sealon  when  we  are  at  a  Lofs  for  other  Flowers 
It  begins  flowering  in  July,  and  continues  until  Odlober  I 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  Sorts’  1 
may  alfo  have  a  Place  in  fome  large  Borders  of  the 
Garden,  for  the  Variety  of  their  Flowers;  which 
though  not  fo  fair  as  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  yet  i 
will  add  to  the  Diverfity  ;  and  as  many  of  them  are  late  ! 
Flowerers,  fo  we  may  continue  the  Succeftion  of  Flow¬ 
ers  longer  in  the  Seafon. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  all  of  them  very  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation ;  they  are  pro- 1 
pagated  by  parting  their  Roots  into  fmall  Heads,  which 
in  one  Year’s  Time  will  fpread  and  increafe  greatly 
The  beft  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  in  the  Middle  of  O80- 
ber ,  foon  after  the  Flowers  are  qaaft,  or  very  early  in  i 
the  Spring,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before  the 
Droughts  come  on  ;  otherwife  their  Flowers  will  be  few 
in  Number,  and  not  near  fo  fair,  and  by  this  Means 
their  Roots  will  be  weak  ;  but  it  they  are  planted  in 
October ,  you  will  fave  the  Trouble  of  watering  them; 
their  Roots  being  furely  fixed  before  the  dry  Weather!  j 
they  will  need  no  other  Trouble  than  to  clear  them  from 
Weeds. 

The  Jerufalem  Artichoke  is  propagated  in  many  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Roots,  which  are  by  fome  People  as  much 
efteemed  as  Potatoes ;  but  they  are  more  watery  and 
flafhy,  and  are  very  fubjed  to  trouble  the  Belly  by 
their  windy  Quality,  which  hath  brought  them  almoft 
intoDifufe. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  planting  the  fmaller  Roots, 
or  the  larger  ones  cut  into  Pieces,  obferving  to  preferve 
a  Bud  to  each  feparate  Piece,  either  in  the  Spring  or 
Autumn,  allowing  them  a  good  Diftance,  for  their 
Roots  will  greatly  multiply  ;  the  Autumn  following, 
when  their  Stems  decay,  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up 
for  Ufe.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  fome  remote  Cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Garden,  for  they  are  very  unfightly  while 
growing,  and  their  Roots  are  apt  to  over-run  whatever 
grows  near  them,  nor  can  they  be  eafily  deftroyed 
when  they  are  once  well  fixed  in  a  Garden. 

The  other  Species  which  have  been  ranged  under 
this  Genus  by  Lournefort  and  others,  are  now  removed 
to  the  following  Genera,  under  which  Titles  they  may 
be  found. 


Corona  Solis. 


fCoreopfis. 
^  J  Helenium 


j  Rudbeckia. 
(.Silphium. 


HELICTERES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  913.  7 'fora.  Plum . 
Nov.  Gen.  34.  Lab.  37.  Screw  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  ctrriaceous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  narrow  at  Bottom ,  but  fpreads  open  at  the  Lop, 
where  it  is  indented  in  five  Parts.  The  Flower  hath  five 
oblong  equal  Petals,  which  are  longer  than  the  Empale¬ 
ment  to  which  they  are  fixed.  It  hath  ten  fhort  Stamina 
at  the  Bafe  of  the  Germen,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits , 
and  five  Nediariums  furrounding  the  Germen,  which  have 
the  Appearance  of  Petals.  The  Style  is  very  long,  Jlender, 
and  fupports  the  Germen  at  the  Lop,  which  is  roundifh, 
and  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  twifted  fpiral  Fruit  with  one  Cell,  inclofingmany 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 
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This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Se&ion 
if  Linnaeus's  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Hants  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina,  which  are  con¬ 
sisted  to  the  Style.  Plumier  places  it  in  Tournefort's  third 
riafs. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Helicteres  foliis  cordato-ovatis  ferratis ,  fubtus 
omentofis ,  frublu  tereti  contorto.  Helicteres  with  oval 
deart-lhaped  Leaves  which  are  fawed,  and  woolly  on 
heir  under  Side,  and  a  taper  twilled  Fruit.  This  is 
he  Ifora  althse#  foliis ,  frublu  longiore  &  anguftiore. 
Hum.  Nov.  Gen.  24.  Screw  Tree  with  Marlhmallow 
..eaves,  and  a  longer  and  narrower  Fruit. 

2.  Helicteres  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  ferratis , 
'nb t us  t omentofis,  frublu  brevi  contorto.  Helibleres  with 
deart-lhaped,  pointed,  fawed  Leaves,  woolly  on  their 
inder  Side,  and  a  lhort  twilled  Fruit.  This  is  the 
'fora  althrfrf  foliis ,  frublu  breviore  &  craffiore.  Plum, 
lov.  34.  Screw  Tree  with  a  Marlhmallow  Leaf,  and  a 
Sorter  and  thicker  Fruit. 

3.  Helicteres  caule  arbor eo  villofo,  foliis  cordatis 
renatis  nervofis  fubtus  t omentofis  frublu  ovato  contorto  vil- 
Jiffmo.  Helibleres  with  a  Tree-like  hairy  Stalk,  Heart- 
haped,  nervous,  crenated  Leaves,  woolly  on  their 
inder  Side,  and  an  oval,  twilled,  very  hairy  Fruit. 
This  is  the  Ifora  alth<e<e  folio  amplijfmo ,  frublu  crafijfimo 
3  villofo.  Edit,  prior.  Screw  Tree  with  a  very  large 
darlhmallow  Leaf,  and  a  very  thick  hairy  Fruit. 

The  firll  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  Ifiands , 
rom  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  rifes  with  a 
hrubby  Stalk  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
iteral  Branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  foft  yellow- 
h  Down,  and  garnilhed  with  Heart- lhaped  Leaves 
aur  Inches  long,'  and  two  Inches  and  a  Half  broad, 
rwed  on  their  Edges,  and  woolly  on  their  underSide, 
landing  on  long  Foot  Stalks ;  at  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Iranches  the  Flowers  come  out  oppofite  to  the  Leaves, 
pon  flender  Foot  Stalks  which  are  jointed;  thefe  are 
ompofed  of  five  oblong  white  Petals,  and  in  the  Cen- 
:r  arifes  the  Style,  which  is  curved,  and  three  Inches 
3ng,  upon  the  Top  of  which  is  fituated  the  Germen, 
rowned  by  an  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
jrns  to  a  taper  Fruit  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long, 
ompofed  of  five  Capfules,  which  are  clofely  twilled 
ver  each  other  like  a  Screw ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and 
ave  each  one  Cell,  containing  feveral  Kidney-lhaped 
leeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
/•hence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the  Seeds.  This 
ifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  nine  or  ten  Feet  high,  fend- 
ig  out  many  lateral  Branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
rown  Bark,  and  garnilhed  with  Heart-lhaped  Leaves, 
diich  end  in  acute  Points,  and  are  fawed  on  their 
tdges,  a  little  woolly  on  their  under  Side ;  the  Flow- 
rs  are  produced  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  on  lhorter 
■oot  Stalks  than  the  former ;  they  are  compofed  of  five 
^tals,  and  the  Style  in  the  Center,  which  is  llrait, 
ipright,  and  not  half  fo  long  as  in  the  other;  the 
'ruit  is  thicker,  not  an  Inch  long,  but  twilled  in  the 
ime  Manner. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  a  llrong  woody  Stalk  twelve 
T  fourteen  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  ligneous 
Iranches,  which  are  clofely  covered  with  hairy  Down, 
nd  garnilhed  with  large  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  which 
re  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  have  large  Veins  run- 
ig  Irom  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides ;  they  are  of  a  light 
ellowifh  green,  and  a  little  woolly  on  their  under  Side: 
The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
hey  are  of  a  yellowilh  white  Colour,  and  larger  than 
hole  of  the  other  Sorts.  The  Style  is  near  four  Inches 
ong,  curved  like  that  of  the  firll  Sort ;  the  Fruit  is 
►val,  about  one  Inch  long,  very  thick  at  the  Bottom, 
.nd  clofely  covered  with  hairy  Down.  This  Sort  was 
ent  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  from  Carthagena.  * 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull 
^  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the 
dants  are  come  up  llrong  enough  to  remove,  they 
hould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled 
vith  fight  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
’  '  an>  obferving  to  fliade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  I 
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have  taken  new  koot ;  then  they  Ihould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Way,  as  other  tender  Plants  from  hot  Coun¬ 
tries,  railing  the  Glalfes  every  Day  in  Proportion  to  the 
Weather,  that  the  Plants  may  enjoy  frelh  Air,  which 
will  llrengthen  them,  and  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak.  In  the  Summer  the  Plants  may  remain  under 
the  Frames,  if  there  is  fufficient  Height  for  them  to 
grow ;  but  in  Autumn  they  mull  be  plunged  into  the 
Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  Ihould  always  re¬ 
main,  being  careful  to  lhift  them  into  larger  Pots  when 
they  require  it,  and  not  give  them  too  much  Wet  in 
Winter;  but  in  Summer  they  ihould  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  require  to  be  often 
refrelhed  with  Water :  The  fecond  Year  from  the  Seeds 
thefe  Plants  have  often  flowered  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
and  the  Seeds  have  fome  Years  ripened  there,  but  the 
Plants  will  live  feveral  Years  with  proper  Management. 

HELIOCARPOS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  533.  Montia. 
Houjt.  Gen.  We  have  no  Title  in  Englifh  for  this  Plant. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  one  Petal  which  is  tubulous  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  and  cut  into  five  Segments  which  expand.  It  hath 
an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  cut  into  five  Parts 
fpreading  open.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundifto  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  two  erebl  Styles,  crowned  by  acute  Stigmas 
which  Jiand  apart ;  thefe  are  attended  by  feveral  Stamina , 
which  are  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Styles,  terminated 
by  narrow  Twin  Summits  which  are  profir  ate.  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  an  oval  comprejfed  Cap fule,  about 
three  Lines  long  and  two  broad ,  with  a  tranfverfe  Partition 
dividing  it  in  two  Cells,  each  containing  a  fingle  roundifh 
Seed  ending  in  a  Point ;  the  Borders  of  the  Capfule  are  fet 
with  Hairs,  refembling  Rays. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seflion 
of  Linnaeus's  eleventh  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  twelve  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Heliocarpos.  Hort.  Cliff.  211.  Lab.  1 6.  This  is 
the  Montia  arborefeens  mori  folio  frublu  racemofo.  Houjt. 
Mff.  Lett  Montia,  with  a  Mulberry  Leaf  and  branch¬ 
ing  Fruit. 

This  Plant  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun , 
growing  naturally  about  Old  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain , 
from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England ,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  the  Plants  have 
produced  Flowers,  and  ripened  Seeds  feveral  Years. 
It  rifes  with  a  thick  woody  Stalk  which  is  foft,  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  lateral 
Branches  toward  the  Top,  which  are  garnilhed  with 
Heart-lhaped  Leaves  full  of  Veins,  fawed  on  their 
Edges  and  ending  in  acute  Points ;  they  have  Foot 
Stalks  three  Inches  long,  which  Hand  oblique  to  the 
Leaves,  and  are  placed  alternate  ;  the  Flowers ’are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Shoots,  in  branching  Clullers ; 
they  are  of  a  yellowilh  green,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flat 
comprefled  Seed  Veflels  of  an  oval  Shape,  whofe  Bor¬ 
ders  are  clofely  fet  with  Threads  reprefenting  Rays,  of 
a  brownilh  Colour  when  ripe ;  thefe  Capfules  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  Cells  by  an  intermediate  Partition,  in 
each  of  thefe  is  lodged  a  fingle  roundilh  Seed  ending  in 
a  Point. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull  be 
fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  each  planted  in 
a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  treating  them  in 
the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  Plants,  which  will  not 
bear  the  open  Air  in  this  Country  at  any  Seafon  of  the 
Year  ;  and  while  the  Plants  are  young,  they  require  to 
be  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed,  but  after  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  Strength,  they  will  thrive  in  the  dry  Stove  :  In 
Winter  they  Ihould  have  but  little  Water,  and  mull  be 
kept  warm  *,  but  in  Summer  they  Ihould  have  Plenty  of 
frelh  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  tmill  be  frequently  re¬ 
frelhed  with  Water.  With  this  Management  the  Plants 
will  flower  the  third  Year,  and  produce  good  Seeds, 
but  may  be  preferved  feveral  Years  with  proper  Care. 

I  have  fowed  Seeds  of  this  Plant  which  had  been 
kept  ten  Years,  and  came  up  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
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faved  the  former  Year ;  though  from  the  Appearance 
of  the  Seeds,  it  feems  as  unlike  to  grow  after  the  mi 
Year  as  any  which  I  know. 

HELIOTROPIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  164.  Tourn. 
Jnft.  R.  H.  1 3 S .  Tab.  57.  [CH Molpomop,  oi  the 

Sun,  and  rjj£V»,  to  turn.]  Turnfole. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  tululous 
at  Bottom ,  but  cut  into  five  at  the  Brim.  The  Blower  hath 
one  Petal  with  a  Tube  the  Length  of  the  Empalement , 
fpreading  flat  above ,  where  it  is  cut  into  five  Parts ,  which 
are  alternately  larger  than  the  other ;  the  Chaps  of  the 
Tube  is  clofed ,  and  hath  five  prominent  Scales ,  joined  in 
Form  of  a  Star.  It  hath  five  floor t  Stamina  within  the 
Tube ,  terminated  by  ftnall  Summits ,  and  four  Germen  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Tube ,  with  one  fender  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  an  indented  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  jo  many  Seeds ,  Jiting  ifi  the  Em¬ 
palement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  lirft  Sedtion  of 
Linna-us’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tournefort  places 
it  in  the  fourth  Sedlion  of  his  fecond  Clafs,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Herbs  with  a  Bell  or  IVheel-Jhaped  Flower  of  one 
Leaf  whofe  Pointal  is  fltuated  between  four  Germen ,  which 
become  fo  many  Seeds  Jiting  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hel  1  o  t  r  0  p  1  u  m  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  foment ojis 
rugofls,  flpicis  conjugatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  33.  Heliotrope  with 
oval,  entire,  woolly,  rough  Leaves,  and  conjugated 
Spikes.  This  is  the  Heliotr opium  majus  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.P. 
253.  The  greater  Turnfole  of  Diofcorides. 

2.  H  eliotropium  foliis  cordato-ovatis  acutis  fcabri- 
ufculis ,  flpicis  folitariis ,  fruciibus  bifidis.  Flor.  Zey.  70. 
Heliotrope  with  Heart-fhaped  oval  Leaves  which  are 
pointed  and  rough,  fingle  Spikes  of  Flowers  and  bifid 
Seeds.  This  is  the  Heliotropium  Americanum  cceruleum , 
foliis  hormini.  Acad.  Reg.  Sc.  Blue  American  Turnfole, 
with  Clary  Leaves. 

3.  H  eliotropium  foliis  lanceolato-ovutis  acuminatis 
rugofls ,  flpicis  folitariis  gracilioribus  alaribus  &  termina- 
libus.  Heliotrope  with  Spear-lhaped  oval  Leaves,  which 
end  in  acute  Points  and  are  rough,  and  (lender  fingle 
Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  and  Tops 
of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Heliotropium  Americanum  cce¬ 
ruleum,  foliis  hormini  anguftioribus .  IB.  L.  Blue  Ameri- 
can  Turnfole,  with  narrower  Clary  Leaves. 

4.  Heliotropium  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  integerrimis 
glabris  flubt  us  incanis ,  floribus  capitatis  alaribus ,  caule  ar- 
borefcente.  Heliotrope  with  oblong,  oval,  entire,  fmooth 
Leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  Flowers 
growing  in  Heads  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and 
a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Heliotropium  arboreflcens , 
folio  teucrii ,  flore  albo  in  capitula  denfla  congejlo.  Boerh. 
Ind.  Tree-like  Turnfole,  with  a  Germander  Leaf,  and 
white  Flowers  growing  in  thick  fhort  Heads. 

5.  Heliotropium  foliis  ovatis  crenatis  oppofltis, flo¬ 
ribus  capitatis  alaribus  dichotomis ,  caule  arborefcente.  He¬ 
liotrope  with  oval  crenated  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Heads  from  the  Wings  ol  the  Stalks, 
which  diverge,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Heliotropium  Canarienfe  arboreflcens,  folio J. cor odoni<e.  Hort. 
Amft.  Canary  Tree-like  Turnfole,  with  a  Wood  Sage 
Leaf. 

6.  Heliotropium  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  flpicis  plu- 
rimis  confer tis,  caule  fruticofo.  Heliotrope  with  oval  Spear- 
lhaped  Leaves,  many  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  in 
Cullers,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 

7.  Heliotropium  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  glabris 
aveniis,  flpicis  conjugatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  45.  Heliotrope  with. 
narrow  Spear-lhaped  fmooth  Leaves  without  Veins,  and 
conjugated  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Heliotropium 
Curafflavicum,  foliis  Uni  umbilicati.  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  He¬ 
liotrope  of  Curafflao,  with  a  Venus  Navel  wort  Leal. 

8.  Heliotropium  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  obtufls  to- 
mentofls ,  floribus  alaribus  fleflilibus,  caule  arboreo.  Helio¬ 
trope  with  narrow,  obtufe,  Spear-lhaped,  woolly  Leaves, 
Flowers  firing  clofe  to  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  a 
Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Heliotropium  arbor eum. 
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maritimum ,  foment oflum,  gnaphalii  Americani  foliis.  Sloan. 
Cat.  93.  Tree  maritime  woolly  Heliotrope ,  with  a  Sea 
Cudweed  Leaf. 

9.  Heliotropium  foliis  lanceolatis  fleflilibus,  flpicis 
folitariis  alaribus  &  terminalibus,  caule  fruticofo.  Helio¬ 
trope  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Branches,  fingle  Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  front 
the  Sides  and  Tops  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  Ihrubby. 
This  is  the  Heliotropium  minus  lithoflper mi  foliis.  Smaller 
Heliotrope  with  Leaves  like  Gromwel. 

10.  Heliotropium  caule  procumbente,  foliis  ovatis 
tomentofls  integerrimis,  flpicis  folitariis  terminalibus.  He¬ 
liotrope  with  a  trailing  Stalk,  oval,  woolly,  entire  Leaves 
and  fingle  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Heliotropium  Americanum  flupinum  tomen- : 
teflum,  foliis  fubrotundis.  Houft.  Mjf.  Low  American ' 
woolly  Heliotrope,  with  roundilh  Leaves. 

11.  Heliotropium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  tomentofls 
flpicis  conjugatis  terminalibus ,  caule  fruticofo.  Heliotrope 
with  oblong,  oval,  woolly  Leaves,  and  double  Spikes 1 
of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalk,  which  is  Ihrubby. 
This  is  the  Heliotropium  Americanum  fruteflcens  Cj  tomen-  • 
toflum,  foliis  oblongis ,  floribus  albis.  Houft.  Mjf.  Shrubby  I 
and  woolly  American  Heliotrope ,  with  oblong  Leaves 
and  white  Flowers. 

The  firfi  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  moll  of  the  warmer  Countries  in  i 
Europe.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  fucceeds  better 
from  Seeds  which  fcatter  in  the  Autumn,  or  fown  at 
that  Seafon,  than  in  the  Spring  ;  for  when  they  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  they  feldom  come  up  the  fame 
Year ;  but  if  the  Plant  is  once  obtained,  and  the  Seeds 
fuifered  to  Ihed,  it  will  maintain  itfelf  without  any 
Trouble,  requiring  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  it 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are 
too  clofe. 

This  rifes  about  feven  or  eight  Inches  high,  dividing 
into  two  or  three  Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  rough 
Leaves,  two  Inches  long  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle, 
of  a  light  green,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks 
alternately ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  in  double  Spikes,  joined  at  the  Bottom, 
Tvhich  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  turning  back¬ 
ward  like  a  Scorpion’s  Tail.  The  Flowers  are  white, 
and  appear  in  June  and  July  ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the 
Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Plant  decays. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
This  is  annual,  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot-  and  a  Half,  or 
two  Feet  high,  branching  out  toward  the  Top ;  the 
Leaves  are  rough  and  hairy,  Handing  upon  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long, 
and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in 
acute  Points  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  toward  the 
End  of  the  Branches  in  fingle  Spikes,  which  are  fix 
Inches  long,  turning  backward  at  the  Top  like  the 
other  Species.  The  Flowers  are  blue,  and  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft ,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September  and 
October. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
This  is  a  fmaller  Plant  than  the  former,  feldom  grow¬ 
ing  above  a  Foot  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  one  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  and  about  half  an  Inch  broad ;  the  Spikes 
of  Flowers  . are  very  flender,  and  nbt  more  than  two 
Inches  long  •,  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  light  blue 
Colour.  They  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  two  Sorts  mufi  be  fown  on  a  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
mufi  be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot  Bed  to  bring  them 
forward,  treating  them  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Balfa- 
mine,  and  other  tender  annual  Plants  ;  and  in  June 
they  may  be  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth,  and  planted 
in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  will 
flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  Stalk  fix  or  fe¬ 
ven  Feet  high,  the  young  Branches  are  clofely  covered 
with  a  white  Down  ;  and  the  Leaves  on  thofe  are  very 
hoary  and  entire,  but  thofe  on  the  older  Branches  are 
greener,  andfomeot  them  are  notched  on  their  Edges; 
at  each  Joint  of  the  Stalks,  come  out  two  Ihort  Branches 
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Dpofite,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  hoary  Leaves 
.aced  oppofite  :  Thefe  when  bruifed,  emit  a  ftrong 
dour,  which  to  fome  Perfons  is  very  difagreeable,  but 
hers  are  pleafed  with  it.  Thefe  Plants  rarely  flower 
England ,  for  in  near  forty  Years  which  I  have  culti 
ited  them,  I  have  but  once  feen  them  in  flower.  The 
lowers  are  white,  collected  in  roundifh  Heads,  which 
rn  backward,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  the 
eaves  continue  all  the  Year,  for  which  the  Plants  are 
■eferved  in  Green-houfes,  to  add  to  the  Variety  in 
Winter. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  IJlahds. 
his  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  three  or  four  Feet  high, 
viding  into  many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
ral  Leaves  notched  on  their  Edges,  growing  oppo 
e  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  of  an 
ill  Colour  on  their  under  Side  ;  the  Flowers  are  pro- 
iced  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  on  pretty  long  Foot 
alks,  each  fuftaining  four  Ihort  roundifh  Spikes  or 
eads,  which  divide  by  Pairs,  and  fpread  from  each 
her.  The  Flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  June  and 
dy ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  The 
eaves  of  this  Plant,  when  bruiled,  emit  an  agreeable 
dour,  for  which  it  is  by  fome  Perfons  much  efteemed  ; 
e  Gardeners  have  given  it  the  Title  of  Madam  Main- 
\non ,  but  for  what  Reafon  I  know  not. 

The  two  laft  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
'inter  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  fo  mull  be 
:pt  in  a  Green-houfe  during  that  Seafon,  but  they  on- 
require  to  be  fcreened  from  Froft,  fo  may  be  placed 
th  Myrtles,  and  the  other  hardy  Green-houfe  Plants, 
lere  they  may  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Wea- 
ir,  and  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  ;  they  are  eafily 
ipagated  by  Cutings  during  any  of  the  Summer 
onths,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  and  du- 
fupplied  with  Water,  will  take  Root  in  five  or  fix 
eeks,  then  they  may  be  poted,  and  placed  in  a  fha- 
Situation  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which 
:y  may  be  treated  as  the  old  Plants. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru ,  from  whence 
Seeds  were  fent  by  the  younger  JuJJieu ,  to  the  Royal 
irden  at  Paris ,  where  the  Plants  produced  Flowers 
d  Seeds ;  and  from  the  curious  Garden  of  Duke 
Ayen^  at  St.  Germains ,  I  was  fupplied  with  fome  of 
2  Sods,  which  have  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
lere  the  Plants  have  flowered  and  perfected  their  Seeds 
'  fome  Years. 

This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  four  or  five  Feet 
^h,  dividing  into  many  fmall  Branches,  which  are 
rnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  rough  Leaves,  fet  on 
thout  Order,  they  are  three  Inches  long,  and  one 
ch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  Middle,  {landing  on  fhort 
•°t  they  are  hairy,  and  greatly  veined  on  their 

der  Side,  which  is  of  an  Alh  Colour.  The  Flowers 
-  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  fhort  reflexed 
ikes,  growing  in  Clufters.  The  Foot  Stalks  divide 
o  two  or  three,  and  thefe  divide  again  into  lefs,  each 
taming  a  Spike  of  bluifh  Flowers,  which  have  a  ftrong 
eet  dour.  The  Plants  continue  in  flower  great 
•rt  of  the  Year,  and  thofe  Flowers  which  come  out  in 
mmer,  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

In  oiay  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  Cutings. 
ie  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in 
'  ,Pr3ng’  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
luid  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light 

m  /!r-?Junged  into  a  hoc  Bed’  where  they  lhould 
lhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they 

mid  be  mured  to  the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  into  which 
7  h°ldd  be  removed  in  Summer,  placing  them  in  a 
.  tere  Situation,  and  in  Autumn  they  mull  be  houfed 
a  ot  er  exotick  Plants  in  a  good  Green  -houfe,  where 
•y  will  flower  great  Part  of  Winter,  fo  will  make  a 
od  Appearance  among  the  Orange  Trees,  and  other 
en-houfe  Plants,  with  whofe  Culture  this  Plant  will 
*  jC'  •  u  r  i^Lldn°s  tk*s  Plant  are  put  into  Pots 

onrHWlth  Earth’  during  any  of  the  Summer 
nths,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  they 

od  pf Eoot  Tery freely’  but  thefe  do  not  make  fo 

Punts  as  thole  raifed  from  Seeds. 

e  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Shore 
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in  the  Weft  Indies-  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe 
Branches  trail  upon  the  Ground,  and  grow  a  Foot  lone 

IrTfmoofh'T^Fr1'11  nan'°W  grayilh  Leave^  whic§b 

3tho.  \owers  ^produced  in  double  Spikes 
fmTfl  l  °f  their  Branches,  they  are  whim  and 
Imall,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance.  It  is  propagated 
y  Seeds,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  thefe- 
cond  and  third  Sorts. 

The  eighth  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  woody  Stalk, 
fix  oi  feven  Feet  high,  with  a  hoary  Bark,  full  of  Marks 

jheLCaVeS  haVe  gr°Wn  ;  the  uPPer  Part  of  the 

Sulk  divides  into  two  or  three  ftrong  woody  Branches, 
which  grow  erecft,  and  are  very  clofely  garnifhed  with 
long,  naiiow,  woolly  Leaves,  which  Hand  on  every 
Side  the  Branches  without  Order.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  to  which  they  fit  clofe 

r.ey  ar5Pflort  and  reflexed,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Spe¬ 
cies.  rhe  Flowers  are  purple,  firing  in  very  woolly 
Empalements,  which  are  divided  into  five  Parts,  which 
pread  open  ;  the  whole  Plant  is  very  white  and  woolly, 
like  the  Sea  Cudweed,  fo  makes  an  odd  Appearance 
when  intermixed  with  other  exotick  Plants  ;  this  is  pro^- 
pagate  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the 
x  .aces  w  ere  it  naturally  grows,  for  it  never  produces 
any  m  Europe  ;  thefe  Seeds  lhould  be  fown  in  a  Tub  of 
tsartii  in  the  Country,  for  when  the  dried  Seeds  come 
ver  tiey  e  dom  grow,  and  if  they  do,  it  is  not  before 
e  econd  Year  ;  and  from  feveral  Parcels  of  the  Seeds 
which  1  have  received  from  the  Wef -Indies,  I  have  not 
railed  more  than  two  Plants,  and  thefe  came  up  from 
yeds  which  had  been  fown  more  than  a  Year,  fo  that 
E  the  Seeds  are  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe  in  a  Tub 
of  Earth,  when  they  arrive  in  England ,  the  Tub  lhould 
be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  which  will 
bring  up  the  Plants,  and  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  lhould  be  each  planted  in  a  leparate  fmall  Pot  fill¬ 
ed  with  Earth  compofed  of  Sand  and  light  undunged 
Earth  with  a  little  Lime  Rubbilh  well  mfxed  together, 
then  p  unged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  fhaded 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  mull 
be  treated  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants,  always  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  giving  them 
but  httie  Water,  efpeciaily  during  the  Winter  S°eafon. 

I  he  ninth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Weft- Indies ,  where 
1  glows  plentifully  on  the  Sea  Shore;  it  rifes  with  an 
upright  grubby  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  gar- 
mlhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  fcarce  one  Inch 
long,  and  one  Third  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle, 
ending  in  acute  Points,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  they 
are  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  but  fmooth  above  The 
blowers  are  produced  in  fingle  ilender  Spikes,  which 
come  out  from  the  Side,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks- 
they  are  but  little  recurved,  efpeciaily  thofe  on  the 
Side,  but  thofe  at  Top  are  more  bent,  they  are  white, 
fo  make  but  little  Appearance. 

The  tenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena ,  in 
New  Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally  on  the  fandy  Shores 
This  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  trailing  Stalks,  which 
grow  fix  or  feven  Inches  long,  garnifhed  with  fmall 
oval  Leaves,  which  are  woolly  and  entire.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  fingle 
fhort  Spikes,  which  are  reflexed,  they  are  fmall  and 
white,  fo  make  little  Appearance. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  from  La  V era  Cruz,  where  he  found  it  growing 
in  Plenty  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  three  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  (lender  Branches,  which  are  clofely 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  woolly  Leaves,  placed 

Wrth?Uto°rder‘  ThC  FJowers  are  produced  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches  in  double  Spikes,  which  are  flender, 

fhort,  and  ftrait,  not  recurved  as  the  other  Species. 
The  Flowers  are  finall  and  white,  <lnd  the  Plant  is  pc- 
rennial.  ‘  * 

Thefe  three  laft  mentioned  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
but  the  Difficulty  of  geting  them  frefh  from  America, 
and  the  Uncertainty  of  their  growing,  unlels  they  are 
fown  Abroad,  and  brought  over  in  Earth,  has  rendered 
them  rare  in  Europe,  and  as  they  are  Plants  of  little 
Beauty,  fo  few  Perfons  have  taken  the  Trouble  to  pro¬ 
cure  them,  befides,  as  they  require  a  Stove  to  preferve 

them 
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them  in  this  Country,  and  muft  have  a  peculiar  Soil 
and  Management  like  the  eighth  Sort,  fo,  unleis  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety  in  Botanick  Gardens,  they  are  not 
worth  cultivating  here. 

HELLEBORE.  See  Helleborus. 

HELLEBORINE.  See  Serapias  and  Limadorum. 

HELLEBOROIDES  HY£MALIS.  See  Helle¬ 
borus. 

HELLEBORO  RANUNCULUS.  See  Trollius. 

HELLEBORUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  622.  Lcurn.  Infi. 
R.  H.  271.  Lab.  144.  ['BAX&ap©-.]  Black  Hellebore, 
or  Chriftmas  Flower  ;  in  French ,  Ellebore-Noire. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ;  it  hath  Jive  large 
roundijh  Petals ,  which  are  permanent ,  and  many  fmall 
NeClaria ,  placed  circularly ,  each  being  of  one  Piece ,  with 
a  narrow  Lube  at  the  Bottom ,  divided  at  the  Brim  into 
two  Lips ,  the  under  being  fhort  and  indented ;  it  hath  a 
great  Number  of  Stamina,  terminated  by  comprejfed  ere  Cl 
Summits ,  and  feveral  Germen ,  which,  are  comprejj'ed ,  fup- 
porting  AwUfhaped  Styles ,  crowned  by  thick  Stigmas.  Lhe 
Germen  afterward  turn  to  comprejfed  Capfules ,  with  two 
Keels,  the  lower  being  fhort,  and  the  upper  convex ,  which 
are  filled  with  round  Seeds  adhering  to  the  Seam. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Sedtion 
Of  Linn<eus’s  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  and  Styles.  Lournefort 
places  it  in  the  fixth  Se&ion  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  which 
contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe-fhaped  Flower ,  whofe 
Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit ,  compofed  of  many  Capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Helleborus  caule  multifloro  foliofo,  foliis  pedatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  558.  Hellebore  with  many  Flowers  on 
a  Stalk,  which  are  intermixed  with  Leaves,  and  ramofe 
Leaves  fiting  on  the  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Hel- 
leborus  niger  fetidus.  C.  B.  P.  Stinking  Black  Helle¬ 
bore,  Bears  Foot,  or  Setterwort. 

2.  Helleborus  caule  multifloro  foliofo,  foliis  digita¬ 
lis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  558.  Hellebore  with  many  Flowers 
on  a  Stalk,  which  are  intermixed  with  Leaves,  and 
fingered  Leaves.  This  is  the  Helleborus  niger  hortenfis, 
flare  viridi.  C.  B.  P.  Green  flowered  Black  Hellebore, 
or  Bears  Foot. 

3.  Helleborus  fcapo  fub-unifloro  fub-nudo ,  foliis  pe¬ 
datis.  Hort.  Upfal.  157.  Hellebore  with  one  Flower  on 
a  Stalk,  which  is  naked,  and  Hand-fhaped  Leaves  fit¬ 
ing  on  the  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Helleborus  niger , 
fore  albo,  etiam  interdum  valde  rubente.  J.  B.  True  Black 
Hellebore,  or  Chriftmas  Rofe. 

4.  Helleborus  caule  multifloro,  foliis  ternatis  integer  - 
rimis.  Hellebore  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Stalk,  and 
Leaves  compofed  of  three  entire  Lobes.  This  is  the 
Helleborus  niger  trifoliatus.  Hort.  Farn.  Trifoliate  Black 
Hellebore. 

5.  Helleborus  flore folio  infldente.  Hort.  Cliff.  227. 
Hellebore  with  the  Flower  fiting  upon  the  Leaf.  This 
is  the  Aconitum  hyemale,  or  Winter  Aconite. 

6.  Helleborus  caule  multifloro  foliofo ,  foliis  digit a- 
tis  ferratis  amplioribus.  Hellebore  with  many  Flowers 
upon  a  Stalk,  intermixed  with  Leaves,  and  large  fin¬ 
gered  Leaves,  which  are  fawed.  This  is  the  Helleborus 
niger  amplioribus  foliis.  Lourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  272.  Black 
Hellebore  with  larger  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  in  feveral 
Parts  of  England ,  but  particularly  in  Suffex,  where  I 
have  feen  it  in  great  Plenty  ;  this  hath  a  jointed  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalk,  which  rifes  near  two  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  two  or  three  Heads,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  com¬ 
pofed  of  eight  or  nine  long  narrow  Lobes,  which  join 
at  their  Bale  •,  four  of  thefe  on  each  Side  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  their  Tails,  and  the  Middle  one  Hands  on  the 
Center  of  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  end  in  acute  Points ;  thofe  on  the  lower 
1  art  of  the  Stalk  are  much  larger  than  the  upper,  which 
are  fmall  and  narrow.  The  Flower  Stalk  arifes  from 
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the  Center  of  the  Plant,  dividing  into  many  Branches 
each  fuftaining  feveral  fmaller  Foot  Stalks,  with  one 
entire  Spear-lhaped  Leaf  upon  each,  and  one  large 
greenifh  Flower  at  the  Top  with  purplifh  Rims ;  thefe 
appear  in  Winter,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Spring, 
which  if  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  rile  with¬ 
out  Care,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  into  Woods,  or  in 
Wildernefs  Quarters,  where  they  will  grow  in  great 
Shade,  and  make  a  good  Appearance  at  a  Seafon  when 
there  are  but  few  Plants  in  Beauty. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Litton,  near 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Woods  near  S token  Church,  in  Ox- 
fordfhire.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  grow  more  upright 
than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  do  not  branch  fo  much.  The 
Leaves  are  compofed  of  nine  long  Lobes,  which  unite 
to  the  Foot  Stalk  at  their  Bafe,  and  are  lharply  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  they  are  of  a  lighter  green  than  thofe  of 
the  firft  Sort.  The  Flowers  are’  produced  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk,  having  one  or  two  Leaves  fet  on  the  Foot 
Stalk,  they  are  compofed  of  five  oval  green  Petals,  with 
a  great  Number  of  Stamina  furrounding  the  Germen  in 
the  Middle  ;  thefe  appear  the  Begining  of  February ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  the  End  of  May,  which  if  fown  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  are  ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up  early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  and,  when  they  have  obtained  Strength, 
may  be  planted  in  fhady  Places  under  Trees,  where  they 
will  thrive  and  flower  very  well.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  decay  in  Autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  from  the 
Roots  in  the  Spring,  but  the  firft  Sort  is  always  green. 

The  third  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Hellebore  of  the 
Antients ;  this  grows  naturally^on  the  Alps  and  Apert- 
nine  Mountains.  The  Root  of  this  Sort  is  compofed  of 
many  thick  flefhy  Fibres,  which  fpread  far  into  the 
Ground,  from  which  arife  the  Flowers  upon  naked 
Foot  Stalks,  immediately  from  the  Root,  each  fup- 
porting  one  large  white  Flower,'  compofed  of  five  round- 
ifh  Petals,  with  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  in  the 
Middle.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  compofed  of  feven  or 
eight  thick  flefhy  pbtufe  Lobes,  which  are  (lightly  fawed 
on  their  Edges*  and  unite  with  the  Foot  Stalk  at  their 
Bafe ;  this  Plant  flowers  in  Winter,  from  whence  the 
Title  of  Chriftmas  Rofe  was  applied  to  it ;  this  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in  Autumn,  for  the  Seeds 
feldom  ripen  well  in  England ;  it  fhould  have  a  warmer 
Situation  than  either  of  the  former,  otherwife  it  will 
not  flower  well. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  like  the  fecond,  but  differs  from 
it  in  having  trifoliate  Leaves,  which  are  broader  5  this 
flowers  early  in  Winter,  and  the  Stalks  rife  higher  than 
either  of  the  former  Sorts,  but  is  at  prefent  rare  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  the  common  Winter  Aconite,  which 
is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  It  flowers 
very  early  in  the  Spring,  which  renders  it  worthy  of  a 
Place  in  all  curious  Gardens,  efpecially  as  it  requires 
but  little  Room  j  this  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which 
the  Roots  fend  out  in  Plenty  *,  thefe  Roots  may  be 
taken  up  and  tranfplanted,  any  Time  after  their  Leaves 
decay,  which  is  generally  by  the  Begining  of  June,  till 
October,  when  they  will  begin  to  put  out  new  Fibres, 
but  as  the  Roots  are  fmall,  and  nearly  of  the  Colour  of 
the  Ground,  fo,  if  Care  is  not  taken  to  fearch  them,  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Roots  will  be  left  in  the  Ground  •,  thefe  Roots 
fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Clufters,  otherwife  they  will 
not  make  a  good  Appearance  ;  for  fingle  Flowers  Mat¬ 
tered  about  the  Borders  of  thefe  fmall  Kinds,  are  fcarce 
feen  at  a  Diftance,  but  when  thefe  and  the  Snowdrops 
are  alternately  planted  in  Bunches,  they  will  have  a  good 
Effedt,  as  they  flower  at  the  fame  Time,  and  are  much 
of  a  Size. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  like  the  firft,  but  the  I.obes  of  the 
Leaves  are  broader,  and  the  Stalks  grow  taller ;  this 
grows  naturally  in  Iftria  and  Dalmatia,  from  whence  I 
received  fome  of  the  Seeds  •,  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
only  a  feminal  Variety  of  the  firft,  and  as  fuch  I  fowed 
the  Seeds,  but  the  Plants  had  a  very  great  Difference, 
and  the  firft  Winter  proving  fevere,  they  were  all  de- 
ftroyed,  fo  that  it  is  not  fo  hardy  as  our  common  Sort, 
and  depending  on  their  being  fo,  occafioned  the  Lofs 
of  the  Plants. 

HEL' 
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HELLEBORUS  flore  globofo.  See  Trollius. 
HELLEBORUS  ALB  US.  See  Veratrum. 
HELMET  FLOWER,  or  MONK’s  HOOD.  See 

\conitum. 

HEMEROC ALLIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  391.  Lilio- 
4fphodelus.  Tourn.  Injt.  R.  H.  344.  Tab.  179.  Liliajlrum. 
r 'ourn .  Inft.  R.  H.  %6g.  Tab.  194.  Lily  Afphodel,  or 
Day  Lily  ;  in  French ,  Lis  de  Saint  Bruno. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ;  in  fome  Species  the 
dower  is  of  one  Petal ,  cut  into  fix  Parts ,  in  others  it  hath 

ix  Petals ,  with  a  fhort  Tube ,  fpr ending  open  at  the  Top , 
vhich  is  refiexed.  There  are  fix  Awl-Jhaped  declining  Sta¬ 
lina,  furrounding  the  Style ,  terminated  by  oblong  profirate 
'ummits.  The  rcundifio  furrowed  Germen  is  Jituated  in  the 
Middle ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtuje 
bree  cornered  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
val  three  cornered  Capfule  with  three  Lobes ,  opening  with 
wo  Valves ,  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedition 
if  Linnaeus’s,  fixth  Oafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe 
dowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tournefort  places 
he  firft  in  the  firft  Sedion  of  his  ninth  Clafs,  which  in- 
ludes  the  Plants  with  a  Lily  Flower  of  one  Leaf  cut  into 

x  Parts ,  whofe  Point al  becomes  the  Fruit ;  the  fecond  he 
ilaces  in  his  fourth  Section  of  the  fame  Oafs,  with  the 
■lowers  of  the  fame  Form  which  have  fix  Petals. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hemerocallis  fcapo  ramofo ,  corollis  monopetalis. 
lort.  Upfal.  88.  Day  Lily  with  a  branching  Stalk,  and 
he  Flower  of  one  Petal.  This  is  the  Lilio-Afphodelus 
iteus.  Park.  Par.  148.  Yellow  Afphodel  Lily. 

2.  Hemerocallis  fcapo  comprejfo  corollis  mcnopeta- 
s  campanulatis .  Day  Lily  with  a  comprelfed  Stalk,  and 
Bell-fhaped  Flower  of  one  Petal.  This  is  the  Lilio- 
Ifphcdelus  luteus,  minor.  Tourn.  InJi.R.H.  344.  Smaller 
ellow  Afphodel  Lily. 

3.  Hemerocallis  fcapo  ramofo ,  corollis  monopetalis 
aminibus  longioribus.  Day  Lily  with  a  branching  Stalk, 
'lowers  of  one  Petal  and  longer  Stamina.  This  is  the 
Mio-Afphodelus  phcenicius.  Park.  Par.  148.  Afphodel 
aly  with  a  redifh  Flower. 

4.  Hemerocallis  fcapo  fimplici,  corollis  hex apetalis 
zmpanulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  128.  Day  Lily  with  an  un¬ 
ranched  fingle  Stalk,  and  Bell-fbaped  Flowers  with 
x  Petals.  This  is  the  Liliajlrum  Alpinum  majus.  Tourn. 

R.  H.  369.  Greater  Alpine  Baftard  Lily,  called 
avoy  Spiderwort ;  and  in  French ,  Lis  de  Saint  Bruno , 
e.  St.  Bruno’s,  Lily. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary ,  Dalmatia , 
nd  IJlria ,  but  has  long  been  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Eng- 
(h  Gardens  •,  this  hath  ftrong  fibrous  Roots,  to  which 
ang  Knobs,  or  Tubers,  like  thofe  of  the  Afphodel, 
:om  which  come  out  keeled  Leaves,  which  are  a  Foot 
ild  a  Half  long,  with  a  rigid  Mid-rib  in  the  Middle, 
te  two  Sides  drawing  inward,  fo  as  to  form  a  Sort  of 
mtter  on  the  upper  Side.  The  Flower  Stalks  rife  a 
oot  and  a  Half  high,  having  two  or  three  longitudi- 
il  Furrows  ;  thefe  are  naked,  and  at  the  Top  divide 
to  three  or  four  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  one 
'etty  large  yellow  Flower  fhaped  like  a  Lily,  having 
at  one  Petal,  with  a  fhort  Tube,  fpreading  open  at 
>e  Brim,  where  it  is  divided  into  fix  Parts  •,  thefe  have 
1  agreeable  Scent,  from  whence  fome  have  given  it 
ie  Title  of  yellow  Tuberofe.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
ie  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl ;  this  Plant  is  eafily  propaga- 
d  by  Offsets,  which  the  Roots  fend  out  in  Plenty  ; 
efe  may  be  taken  off-  in  Autumn,  that  being  the  beft 
iafon  for  tranfplanting  of  the  Roots,  and  planted  in 
iy  Situation,  for  they  are  extremely  hardy,  and  will 
quire  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
^eeds,  and  to  allow  them  Room,  that  their  Roots 
lay  fpread  ;  they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
hich,  it  fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
owing  Spring,  and  thefe  will  flower  in  two  Years  ; 

“Vj  1  the  Seeds  are  not  fown  till  Spring,  the  Plants  j 
ill  not  come  up  till  the  Year  after.  I 
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The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  this 
hath  Roots  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  are 
fmaller.  The  Leaves  are  not  near  fo  long,  nor  more 
than  half  the  Breadth  of  the  former,  and  of  a  dark 
green  Colour.  The  Flower  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  is  naked  and  comprelfed,  but  has  no  Fur¬ 
rows  ;  at  the  Top  is  produced  two  or  three  yellow 
Flowers,  which  are  nearer  the  Bell-fhape  than  thofe 
of  the  other  Species,  and  ftand  on  fhorter  Foot  Staiks  ; 
thefe  flower  the  Begining  of  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  early  in  Augujl.  It  is  propagated  by  Offsets 
from  the  Root,  or  by  Seeds  in  "the  fame  Manner 
as  the  former,  but  the  Roots  do  not  increafe  fo 
Lft  ;  it  fhould  have  a  fnoift  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Si¬ 
tuation,  where  it  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  dry 
Ground. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  much  larger  Plant  than  either  of 
the  former,  and  the  Roots  fpread  and  increafe  much 
more,  therefore  is  not  proper  Furniture  for  fmall  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  the  Roots  of  this  hath  very  ftrong  fiefhy  Fibres, 
to  which  hang  large  oblong  Tubers.  The  Leaves  are 
near  three  Feet  long,  hollowed  like  thofe  of  the  former, 
turning  back  toward  the  Fop.  The  Flower  Stalks  are 
as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Finger,  and  rife  near  four  Feet  high, 
they  are  naked,  without  Joints,  and  branching  at  the 
1  op,  where  are  feveral  large  Copper-coloured  Flowers, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  red  Lily,  and  as  large.  The 
Stamina  of  this  Sort  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  other, 
and^  their  Summits  are  charged  with  a  Copper-coloured 
farina,  which  fheds  on  being  touched,  or  if  a  Perfon 
l'mells  to  the  Flowers,  it  will  fly  off  and  fpread  over  the 
Face,  dying  it  all  over  of  a  Copper  Colour,  which  is 
a  Trick  often  played  by  fome  unlucky  People  to  the 
Ignorant ;  thefe  Flowers  never  continue  longer  than  one 
Day,  but  theie  is  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Pjants  for  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks ;  this  Sort  flow¬ 
ers  about  tne  fame  I  ime  as  the  former,  and  the  Roots 
propagate  too  faft  for  thofe  Gardens,  where  there  is 
but  little  Room.  It  will  grow  on  any  Soil,  or  in  any 
Situation  ;  the  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  the  Roots  is  in 
Autumn. 

The  Savoy  Spiderwort,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  St. 
Bruno  s  Liily,  is  a  Plant  of  humbler  Growth  than  either 
of  the  former  ;  there  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  is  ti¬ 
tled  Liliajlrum  Alpinum  mafus,  and  the  other  Liliajlrum 
Alpinum  minus  by  T ournefort ;  the  firft  of  thefe  rifes  with 
a  Flower  Stalk  more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high.  The 
Flowers  are  much  larger,  and  there  is  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  upon  each  Stalk,  than  the  fecond  ;  but  as  there  is 
no  other  eflential  Difference  between  them,  I  have  not 
put  them  down  as  different  Species,  but  the  firft  is  by 
much  the  finer  Plant,  though  not  common  in  England , 
for  the  fecond  Sort  is  what  I  have  always  obferved  in 
the  Gardens  here.  I  received  fome  Roots  of  the  fecond 
Sort  from  Monf.  Richard ,  Gardener  to  the  King  of 
France,  which  continue  their  Difference  in  the  fame^Soil 
and  Situation  with  the  firft,  which  flowers  earlier  in  the 
Year  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  Spiderwort,  are  pretty  firm,  and  grow  upright ; 
the  Flower  Stalks  grow  about  a  Foot  high,  and  have 
feveral  white  Flowers  at  the  Top,  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Lily,  which  hang  on  one  Side,  and  have  an  agree¬ 
able  Scent ;  thefe  are  but  of  fhort  Duration,  feldom 
continuing  in  Beauty  above  three  or  four  Days,  but 
when  the  Plants  are  ftrong,  they  will  produce  eight  or 
ten  Flowers  upon  each  Stalk,  fo  they  make  a  good  Ap¬ 
pearance  while  they  laft. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  ufually  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots ;  Autumn  is  the  beft  Seafon  for  doing  this  Work, 
as  it  alfo  is  for  tranfplanting- of  the  Roots,  for  when 
they  are  removed  in  the  Spring,  they  feldom  flower  the 
fame  Year,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  but  weakly  ;  thefe  Plants 
fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every  third 
Year,  when  the  Roots  may  be  parted  to  make  an  In¬ 
creafe  of  the  Plants,  but  they  fhould  not  be  divided  too 
fmall,  for  if  they  are,  it  will  be  two  Years  before  they 
flower  ;  thefe  Plants  delight  in  a  light  loamy  Soil,  and 
in  an  open  Expofure,  fo  muft  not  be  planted  under  the 
Drip  of  Trees  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  to  an  Eaft  Af- 
pect,  where  they  may  be  protected  from  the  Sun  in  the 

o  U  Heat 
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Heat  of  the  Day,  they  will  continue  in  Beauty  longer 
than  when  they  are  more  expofed. 

HEMIONITJS,  ['Hpovmfj  of  'Hpiw©1,  a  Mule,  y.  d. 
Mulewort,  becaufe  this  Plant  was  believed  to  be  as 
barren  as  a  Mule.J  Moonfern.  _ 

This  is  a  Plant  which  is  feldom  propagated  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  therefore  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  any 
Account  of  it  more  than  this,  That  whoever  hath  a 
mind  to  cultivate  any  of  the  Sorts,  muft  procure  the 
Plants  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally  grow  ; 
there  are  two  Sorts  which  are  Natives  of  the  warmer 
Parts  of  Europe ,  but  in  America  there  is  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  very  different  Kinds  ;  thefe  muft  be  planted  in 
Pots  filled  with  loamy  undunged  Earth,  and  luch  of 
them  as  are  Natives  of  hot  Countries,  muft  be  placed 
in  the  Stove,  the  others  may  be  flickered  under  a  com¬ 
mon  Frame  in  Winter,  and  during  the  Summer  they 
muft  be  frequently  watered,  but  in  Winter  they  will 
require  but  little.  In  Summer  they  fhould  alfo  have 
Plenty  of  free  Air  admited  to  them  ;  with  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  thrive. 

HEPATICA.  Boerh.  Ind .  Plant.  Ranunculus.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  286.  Anemone.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  61 4. 

Tmc,  of  ^Hrrocp,  the  Liver,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  Leaves 
of  this  Plant  are  divided  into  Lobes,  like  the  Liver  (but 
it  does  not  at  all  take  its  Name  from  its  Ufe,  for  it  is 
of  no  Virtue  againft  the  Difeafes  of  the  Liver,  as  many 
have  erroneoufly  imagined)  ;  and  Prifolia ,  from  its  Si¬ 
militude  thereto.]  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

phe  Flower  hath  a  three  leaved  Empalement.  It  hath 
fix  Petals ,  which  are  oval ,  and  expand  to  the  Bottom , 
with  a  great  Number  of  _/ lender  Stamina ,  jhorter  than  the 
Petals ,  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits ,  and  feveral  Germen 
collected  into  a  Head ,  fupporting  acuminated  Styles ,  crowned 
by  obtufe  Stigmas.  Phe  Germen  afterward  turn  to  acumi¬ 
nated  Seeds  fitting  round  the  Styles. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  P ournefiort  ranged  among 
the  Crowfoots,  and  by  Linnaus  it  is  placed  under  Ane¬ 
mone,  but  as  the  Flowers  of  Anemone  have  no  Em¬ 
palement,  and  the  Hepatica  hath  a  three- leaved  one,  it 
may  be  feparated  from  that  Genus,  and  as  it  is  well 
known  in  the  Gardens  by  this  Title,  fo  fhould  we  range 
it  with  the  Anemone,  it  might  occafion  Confufion. 
This  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Section  of  Linnaus’s 
thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  Flowers , 
having  many  Stamina  and  Styles. 

The  Varieties  of  this  Plant  are, 

1.  Hepatica  trifolia ,  cceruleo  flore.  Cluf.  The  Angle 
blue  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

2.  Hepatica  tri folia,  flore  cceruleo pleno .  Cluf.  The 
double  blue  Flepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. 

3.  Hepatica  trifolia ,  flore  albo  fimplici.  Boerh.  Ind. 
The  fingle  white  Hepatica,  or  Noble  Liverwort. . 

4.  Hepatica  trifolia ,  rubro flore.  Cluf.  Single  red 
Hepatica,  or  Noble  Livefwort. 

5.  He  patica  trifolia,  flore  rubro  pleno.  Boerh.  Ind. 
Double  red,  or  Peach-coloured  Hepatica. 

Thefe  Plants  are  fome  of  the  greateft  Beauties  of  the 
Spring ;  their  Flowers  are  produced  in  February  and 
March  in  great  Plenty,  before  the  green  Leaves  appear, 
and  make  a  very  beautiful  Figure  in  the  Borders  of  the 
Pleafure  Garden,  efpecially  the  double  Sorts,  which 
commonly  continue  a  Fortnight  longer  in  flower  than 
the  fingle  Kinds,  and  the  Flowers  are  much  fairer.  I 
have  feen  the  double  white  Kind  often  mentioned  in 
Books,  but  could  never  fee  it  growing,  though  I  do 
not  know  but  fuch  a  Flower  might  be  obtained  from 
Seeds  of  the  fingle  white,  or  blue  Kinds.  I  have  fome- 
times  known  the  double  blue  Sort  produce  fome 
Flowers  in  Autumn,  which  were  inclining  to  white, 
and  thereby  fome  People  have  been  deceived,  who 
have  procured  the  Roots  at  that  Seafon,  and  planted 
them  in  their  Gardens,  but  the  Spring  following 
their  Flowers  were  blue,  as  before  ;  and  this  is  what 
frequently  happens  when  the  Autumn  is  fo  mild  as  to 
caufe  them  to  flower  ;  but  whether  the  double  white 
Sort,  mentioned  in  the  Books,  was  only  this  acciden- 
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tal  Alteration  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower,  \  cannot 
fay,  though  it  feems  very  probable  it  was,  fince  I  ne¬ 
ver  could  hear  of  any  Perfon  who  ever  faw  the  dou¬ 
ble  white  Sort  flower  in  the  Spring. 

The  fingle  Sorts  produce  Seeds  every  Year,  whereby 
they  are  eafily  propagated,  and  alfo  new  Flowers  may 
be  that  Way  obtained.  The  beft  Seafon  for  fowing  of 
the  Seeds  is  in  the  Begining  of  Auguft ,  either  in  Pots  or 
Boxes  of  light  Earth,  which  fhould  be  placed  fo  as  to 
have  only  the  Morning  Sun  until  October ,  when  they  ! 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  lull  Sun,  to  remain  during  i 
the  Winter  Seafon  ;  but  in  March ,  when  the  young  j 
Plants  will  begin  to  appear,  they  muft  be  removed  \ 
again  to  a  fhadv  Situation,  and  in  dry  Weather  fhould  1 
be  frequently  watered,  and  about  the  Begining  of  Au¬ 
guft  they  will  be  fit  to  be  tranlplanted  ;  at  which  Time 
you  fhould  prepare  a  Border,  facing  the  Eaft,  of  good 
frefh  loamy  Earth,  into  which  you  fhould  remove  the  1 
Plants,  placing  them  at  about  fix  Inches  Diftance  each  | 
Way,  clofing  the  Earth  pretty  faft  to  their  Roots,  to  j 
prevent  the  Worms  from  drawing  them  out  of  the 
Ground,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  at  that  Seafon, 
and,  in  the  Spring  following,  they  will  begin  to  fhew 
their  Flowers,  but  it  will  be  three  Years  before  they 
flower  ftrong,  and  till  then  you  cannot  judge  of  their  j 
Goodnefs,  when,  if  you  find  any  double  Flowers,  or  any 
of  a  different  Colour  from  the  common  Sorts,  they 
fhould  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders 
of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  fhould  continue  at 
eaft  two  Years  before  they  are  taken  up,  or  parted,  for 
it  is  remarkable  in  this  Plant,  that  where  they  are  often 
removed  and  parted,  they  are  very  fubjed  to  die, 
whereas,  when  they  are  permited  to  remain  undifturbed 
ror  many  Years,  they  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  be¬ 
come  very  large  Roots. 

The  double  Flowers,  which  never  produce  Seeds, 
are  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots,  which  fhould  be 
done  in  March,  at  the  Time  when  they  are  in  flower; 
but  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  feparate  them  into  ve¬ 
ry  fmall  Heads,  nor  fhould  they  be  parted  oftener  than 
every  third  or  fourth  Year,  if  you  intend  to  have  them 
thrive,  for  the  Reafon  before  given.  They  delight  in 
a  ftrong  loamy  Soil,  and  in  an  Eaftern  Pofition,  where 
they  may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun,  though  they 
will  grow  in  almoft  any  Afped,  and  are  never  injured 
by  Cold. 

HEPATORIUM.  See  Eupatorium. 

HEPTAPHYLLUM.  See  Potentilla. 

HERACLEUM.  See  Sphondylium  and  Panax. 

HERB  A  GERARDI.  ^Angelica  fylveftris  minor. 

HERBALIST,  HERBARIST,  a  Perfon  who  is 
fkilled  in  diftinguifhing  the  Kinds,  Natures,  or  Virtues 
of  Herbs  or  Plants. 

LIERBA  PARIS.  See  Paris. 

To  HERBARIZE,  to  go  abroad  in  the  Fields  in 
Queft  of  different  or  new  Flerbs  or  Plants. 

HERBIFEROUS  fignifies  bearing  or  bringing  forth 
Herbs. 

HERBIVOROUS,  i.  e.  devouring  or  feeding  on 
Herbs  or  Grafs. 

HERBOSE,  graffy,  or  full  of  Grafs  or  Herbs. : 

HERBOSITY,  Graflinefs,  or  Abundance  of  Grafs 
or  Herbs. 

HERBULENT,  graffy,  full  of  Grafs  or  Herbs. 

HERMANNIA.  Pourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  656.  fiab.  W- 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  742.  The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  gr- 

ven  by  Dr.  Pournefort  in  Honour  ot  that  great  Bpta 
1  '  mit, 
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ft,  Paul  Herman ,  M.  D.  Profeflbr  of  Botany,  at 
yden. 

The  Characters  are, 

q’he  Flower  hath  a  Pitcher-Jhaped  permanent  Empale - 
,nt  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim.  It  hath  five 
Hals,  which  are  narrow  at  their  Safe,  and  twifi  agaivfi 
e  Sun  within  the  tubulous  Empalement ,  but  Jpread  open 
<ove,  where  they  are  broad  and  obtufie.  It  hath  five 
oad  Stamina ,  which  are  joined  in  one  Body ,  terminated 
pointed  Summits ,  which  are  joined.  In  the  Center  is  fi¬ 
at  ed  a  roundijh  five  cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  an  Awl- 
aped  Style,  which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by 
Jingle  Stigma.  I  he  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  five 
vnered  roundijh  Capfiule  with  five  Cells  opening  at  the  Top, 
dofing  many  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
inn<eus’s  fixteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
hofe  Floivers  have  five  Stamina  joined  in  one  Body. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Herman ni a  foliis  cuneiformibus plicatis,  crenato- 
larginatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  342.  Hermannia  with  Wedge- 
aped  folded  Leaves,  which  are  crenated  and  indented, 
his  is  the  Hermannia  frutefeens,  folio  oblongo  ferrato  la¬ 
in.  Boerh.  Ind.  Shrubby  Hermamiia  with  a  broader 
dong  ferrated  Leaf. 

2.  Hermannia  foliis  obevatis  acute  incifis,  peduncu- 
bifioris.  Prod.  Leyd.  347.  Hermannia  with  oval  Leaves 
:utely  cut,  and  Foot  Stalks  having  two  Flowers.  This 
the  Hermannia  frutefeens  folio  groJJ'ulari<£  parvo  hirfuto. 
■>erh.  Ind.  Shrubby  Hermannia  with  a  fmall  hairy 
oofeberry  Leaf. 

3.  Hermannia  foliis  obovatis  plicatis  crenatis  tomen- 
fis .  Hort.  Cliff.  343.  Hermannia  with  oval  folded  wool- 
Leaves,  which  are  crenated.  This  is  the  Hermannia 

utefeens,  folio  ibifei  hirfuto  molli,  caule  pilofio.  Boerh. 
d.  Shrubby  Hermannia  with  a  foft  hairy  Marfhmal- 
w  Leaf,  and  a  woolly  Stalk. 

4.  Hermannia  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  ferratis.  Hort. 
iff.  342.  Hermannia  with  obtufe  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
lich  are  fawed.  This  is  the  Hermannia  frutefeens,  fo- 
oblongo  ferrato.  Tourn.  Shrubby  Hermannia  with  an 
ilong  ferrated  Leaf. 

5.  Hermannia  /ff/iii  oblongo -ovatis  crenatis  tomento- 
flore  mutabili.  Hermannia  with  oblong,  oval,  crenated 
lolly  Leaves,  and  a  changeable  Flower.  This  is  the 
ermannia  frutefeens,  folio  oblongo  molli  cordato  hirfuto. 
lerh.  Ind.  Shrubby  Hermannia  with  a  foft,  oblong,  hai- 
,  Heart- fhaped  Leaf. 

6.  Hermannia  foliis  pinnatifidis  linearibus.  Hort. 
iff.  342.  Hermannia  with  narrow  Leaves  ending  in 
any  Points.  This  is  the  Hermannia  frutefeens,  folio 
dtifido  tenui,  caule  rubro.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Shrubby 
ermannia  with  a  narrow  multifid  Leaf,  and  a  red 
alk. 

7.  Hermannia  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  integerrimis. 
ort.  Cliff.  342.  Hermannia  with  obtufe  Spear-fhaped 
eaves,  which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Hermannia  fru- 
feens ,  folio  lavenduU  latiori  (A  obtufo,  flore  parvo  au- 
0.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Shrubby  Hermannia  with  a  broad 
unt  Lavender  Leaf,  and  a  fmall  golden  Flower. 

8.  Hermannia  foliis  cordatis  nervofis  hirfutis,  pedun- 
■lis  bifloris.  Hermannia  with  Heart-lhaped,  nervous, 
dry  Leaves,  and  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk. 

9.  Hermannia  foliis  fimplicibus  ternatifque  hirfutis 
(filibus.  Hermannia  with  fingle  and  trifoliate  Leaves, 
hich  are  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 

The  firft  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  three  or 
>ur  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  irregular  Branches, 
iveredwith  a  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Wedge- 
»aped  Leaves,  which  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but 
road  and  round  at  the  Top,  they  are  about  an  Inch 
>ng,  and  three  Quarters  broad  at  the  Point,  where 
iey  are  indented  and  crenated.  The  Flowers  are  pro- 
uced  in  fhort  Spikes  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches, 
iey  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  but  fmall ;  thefe  ap- 
ear  in  April  and  May,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
1  England. 

fecond  .Sort  is  a  Shrub  about  the  fame  Height 
r  .  the  firft,  but  fends  out  a  great  N umber  of  Branches, 
rhich  fpread  wide  on  every  Side,  and  are  garnifhed 
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with  fmaller  Leaves  than  thofe  of  the  former,  which 
are  rough,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  fiiort  clofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  every 
Shoot,  fo  that  the  whole  Shrub  feems  covered  with 
Flowers,  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  appear  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  April,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
in  England. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Plant  of  humbler  Growth  than 
the  former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  two  Feet  and  a 
Half  high  ;  the  Stem  is  not  fo  woody,  and  the  Branches 
are  foft  and  flender ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  oval  wool* 
ly  Leaves  which  are  plaited,  and  crenated  on  the  Edges; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
other  Species,  and  have  very  hairy  Empalements.  This 
Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  frequently  puts  out 
more  in  the  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  has  been  longer  in  the  European 
Gardens,  than  either  of  the  other.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  upright  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  feven  or  eight 
Feet,  fending  out  many  ligneous  Branches  from  the 
Side,  which  alfo  grow  more  ereft  than  any  of  the  other ; 
thefe  are  cloathed  with  obtufe  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad, 
fawed  on  the  Edges  toward  the  End :  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  Straw  Colour,  and  appear  in  May 
and  June-,  thefe  are  frequently  fucceeded  by  Seeds, 
which  ripen  the  latter  Part  of  Auguft. 

The  fifth  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  Feet  high, 
with  a  foft  ligneous  Stalk,  fending  out  flender  irregular 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  woolly  Leaves, 
Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
thefe  are  at  their  firft  Appearance  of  a  Gold  Colour, 
but  after  they  have  been  fome  Days  open,  they  change 
to  yellow.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  fixth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  three 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  flender  Branches,  covered 
with  a  redilh  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  narrow  Wing- 
pointed  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches  in  fmall  Clufters,  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  deep  yellow  Colour.  This  flowers  in  June  and 
July. 

The  feven th  Sort  hath  fhrubby  branching  Stalks, 
which  are  very  bufhy,  but  feldom  rife  more  than  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high  ;  the  Branches  are  very  flender,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  hairy  pale  green  Leaves  of  different 
Sizes ;  fome  of  them  are  near  two  Inches  long,  and  one 
broad  at  their  Ends,  but  their  common  Size  is  feldom 
more  than  one  Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  at 
their  Points ;  they  are  entire,  and  fit  pretty  clofe  to  the 
Branches ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalk  fingly,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  Co¬ 
lour.  This  Sorts  flowers  moft  Part  of  Summer. 

The  eighth  Sort  I  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  I  received 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  hath  a  fhrubby, 
hairy,  branching  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  two  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  Heart- fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
each  Foot  Stalk  fuftaining  two  large  Gold-coloured 
Flowers,  with  large  hairy  Empalements.  This  Sort 
flowers  moft  Part  of  Summer. 

The  ninth  Sort  I  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  came 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
hairy  Stalk  about  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
Side  Branches,  which  grow  more  ereeft  than  thofe  of 
the  former,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  veined, 
hairy  Leaves,  which  are  fometimes  fingle,  and  at  other 
Times  come  out  by  Threes,  the  middle  one  being  the 
largeft  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  toward  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  they  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  yellow 
Colour,  with  large  fwollen  hairy  Empalements.  This 
Sort  continues  flowering  moft  Part  of  Summer. 

All  the  Species  of  this  Genus  yet  known,  are  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  Country  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  from 
whence  moft  of  them  were  brought  to  the  Gardens  in 
Holland ,  where  they  have  been  propagated  and  fpread 
through  moft  Parts  of  Europe , 

Thefe 
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Fhefe  Plants  are  all  propagated  by  planting  Cutings 
of  them  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  in  a  Bed 
of  frefh  Earth,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  are  well  rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  fix 
Weeks  after  planting  •,  then  you  fhould  take  them  up, 
.prefer ving  a  Bali  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  plant 
them  into  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  placing 
them  in  a  fhady  Situation  until  they  have  taken  frefh 
Root after  which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open 
Air,  with  Myrtles,  Geraniums,  &c.  until  the  Middle 
or  latter  End  of  OCiober,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe,  obferving  to  place  them  in  the 
cooleft  Part  of  the  Eloufe,  and  where  they  may  have  as 
much  free  Air  as  poflible  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much 
drawn  in  the  Eloufe,  they  will  appear  very  faint  and 
fickly,  and  feldom  produce  many  blowers-,  whereas, 
when  they  are  only  preferved  from  the  Froft,  and  have 
a  great  Share  of  free  Air,  they  will  appear  ftrong  and 
healthy,  and  produce  large  Quantities  of  Flowers  in 
April  and  May ,  during  which  Seafon  they  make  a  very 
handfome  Appearance  in  the  Green-houfe  :  1  hey  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  watered,  and  will  require  to  be  new 
poted  at  leaft  twice  every  Year,  i.  e.  in  May  and  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  otherwife  their  Roots  will  be  fo  mated,  as  to 
prevent  their  Growth. 

Thefe  Plants  rarely  produce  good  Seeds  with  us,  ex¬ 
cept  the  fourth  Sort,  which  ripens  its  Seeds  every  Year 
in  England,  which  I  fuppofe  may  be  accounted  for,  by 
their  having  been  long  propagated  from  Cutings ;  for 
thofe  Plants  which  I  have  raifed  from  Seeds,  have  been 
fruitful  two  or  three  Years,  but  I  have  always  found 
thofe  Plants  which  have  been  propagated  by  Cutings 
taken  from  thefe,  have  foon  become  barren  *,  the  fame 
Thing  I  have  obferved  in  many  other  Plants,  therefore 
thofe  who  are  defirous  to  continue  their  Plants  fruitful, 
fhould  conftantly  raife  them  from  Seeds.  Thefe,  as 
alfo  thofe  which  are  obtained  from  Abroad,  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots, 
and  plunged  into  another  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  in 
order  to  promote  their  Rooting ;  after  which  they  muft 
be  hardened  by  Degrees,  to  endure  the  open  Air  in 
Summer,  and  may  then  be  treated  as  the  old  Plants. 

HERMODACTYLUS,  the  Hermodadtyl,  com¬ 
monly  called  Snakes-head  Iris. 

This  Genus  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  joined  to  Iris,  the 
Characters  of  the  Flower  agreeing  pretty  well  with  thofe 
of  that  Genus,  from  which  Tournefort  has  feparated  it 
from  the  Difference  of  the  Root,  which  is  not  according 
to  his  own  Syftem,  where  he  makes  the  Shape  of  the 
Petals  with  their  Number  and  Pofition,  the  principal 
Chara&erifticks  in  diftinguifhing  the  Claffes  and  Gene¬ 
ra  but  as  this  Plant  requires  a  particular  Treatment, 
fol  have  continued  it  under  Tournefort’ s  Title. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Lily-Jhaped  Flower ,  covfifting  of  one  Leaf, , 
and  foaped  exactly  like  an  Iris ,  but  has  a  tuberous  Root , 
divided  into  two  or  three  Dugs ,  like  oblong  Bulbs. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Hermodactylus  folio quadrangulo.  C.  B.  P.  Snakes- 
head  Iris,  vulgo.  This  is  alfo  called.  Iris  tuberofa  Bel- 
garum ,  i.  e.  Tuberous  Iris  of  the  Dutch. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  its  Tubers,  which 
fhould  be  taken  off  foon  after  the  green  Leaves  decay, 
which  is  the  proper  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  the  Roots ; 
but  they  fhould  not  be  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground, 
left  they  fhrink,  which  will  cauie  them  to  \rot  when  they 
are  planted.  They  fhould  have  a  loamy  Soil,  not  too 
ftrong,  and  muft  be  planted  to  an  Eaft  Afpecft,  where 
they  will  flower  very  well.  Thefe  Roots  fhould  not  be 
removed  oftener  than  once  in  three  Years,  if  you  de¬ 
sign  to  increafe  them  but  then  they  fhould  be  planted 
at  a  farther  Diftance  from  each  other,  than  if  they  were 
to  remain  but  one  Year  ;  and  the  Beds  fhould  be  kept 
clear  Irom  Weeds,  and  at  Michaelmas  there  fhould  be 
iome  fine  Earth  laid  over  the  Beds,  which  will  greatly 
ftrengthen  their  Roots.  The  Diftance  which  thefe 

lants  fhould  be  allowed  is  fix  Inches  fquare,  and  they 

ouldbe  placed  four  Inches  deep  in  the  Ground.  Thefe 
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produce  their  Flowers  in  May,  and  their  Seeds  are  r'ne 
in  Augujl  but  as  they  multiply  pretty  faft  by  their 
Roots,  few  People  are  at  the  Trouble  of  raifing  them  from 
Seeds  ;  but  thofe  who  have  an  Inclination  fo  to  do,  mull; 
treat  them  in  the  Manner  direfted  for  the  bulbous^fifes 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  very  apt  to  run  deeu 
into  the  Ground,  and  then  they  feldom  produce  Flow¬ 
ers  ;  and  many  Times  they  lhoot  fo  deep  as  to  be  loll 
efpecially  where  the  Soil  is  very  light ;  therefore  to  pre¬ 
vent  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  a  Thickr.efs  of  Rub- 
bifti  under  the  Border  where  thefe  are  planted,  to  hinde- 
them  from  geting  down.  This  fhould  always  be  prac- 
tifed  in  light  Ground,  but  in  ftrong  Land  there  will  be 
no  Occalion  to  make  Ufe  of  this  Precaution,  becauic 
they  do  not  lhoot  downward  fo  freely  in  that. 

This  Plant  has  by  fome  Botanick  Writers  been  fup- 
poled  the  true  Hermodaclyl ;  but  what  has  been  Ion® 
ufed  in  Europe  for  that,  is  the  Root  of  a  Colchicum.  b 

EIERNANDIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  8.  Tab.  40.  Uni 
Gen.  Plant.  931.  Jack-in- a-Box,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant ;  the; 
male  Flowers  have  a  partial  Involucrum ,  compofed  of  four- 
oval  fmall  Leaves ,  which  inclofe  three  Flowers ;  each  of 
thefe  has  a  proper  Bell- foaped  Fmpalement  of  one  Leaf 
the  Petal  is  Funnel-fhaped ,  cut  into  fix  Parts  at  the  Brim  -, 
it  hath  three  fhort  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Fmpalement ] 
terminated  by  ereCt  Summits,  ffhe  female  Flowers  are 
foaped  like  the  male ,  but  want  Stamina ;  they  have 
roundifo  Germen ,  fupporting  three  fender  Styles ,  crowned' 
by  acute  Stigmas.  The  Fmpalement  afterward  becomes  a 
large ,  fwollen ,  oblong  Fruit ,  perforated  at  each  End ,  in- 
dojing  one  hard  globular  Nut. 

1  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Se&iont 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  which  have  male  a,nd  female  Flowers  in  the  fame 
Plant ,  whofe  male  Flowers  have  three  Stamina. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Hernandia.  Hort.  Cliff.  485.  Tab.  13.  This  is  the 
Hernandia  amplo  hedera  folio  umbilicato.  Plum.  Hernan¬ 
dia  with  a  large  umbilicated  Ivy  Leaf,  commonly  called 
in  the  Wefl-Indies,  Jack-in-a-Box. 

This  Plant  is  very  common  in  Jamaica ,  Barbados , 
St.  Chrifophers ,  and  many  other  Places  in  the  Weft-In¬ 
dies,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Name  of  Jack-in-a-Box. 
The  Fruit  of  this  Plant  when  ripe,  is  perforated,  and, 
the  Nut  in  the  Infide  becomes  hard;  fo  that  when  the 
Wind  blows  through  the  Fruit,  it  makes  a  whiffling 
Noife,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  Diftance  ;  from  whence, 
I  fuppofe,  the  Inhabitants  gave  this  Name  to  the  Plant. 
It  grows  in  the  Gullies,  where  there  are  Rills  of 
Water. 

In  Europe  this  Plant  is  preferved  in  curious  Gardens, 
with  other  tender  exotick  Plants. .  It  is  propagated  by 
fowing  the  Seeds  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
the  Plants  have  arifen  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  frefh 
rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken : 
Root ;  after  which  Time  they  muft  have  Air  admited 
to  them  (by  raifing  the  Glades)  in  Proportion  to  the  1 
Warmth  of  the  Air,  or  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in  which 
they  are  placed  ;  and  they  muft  be  frequently  watered, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  As  the  Plants  advance, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  larger  Pots,  which  fhould 
be  filled  with  rich  Earth  ;  but  in  doing  this,  you  fhould 
be  very  careful  not  to  break  the  Roots,  as  alfo  to  pre-; 
ferve  a  good  Ball  of  Earth  to  them  ;  they  muft  alfo  be 
frequently  watered,  and  if  their  Leaves  fhould  hang1 
after  being  removed,  the  Plants  muft  be  fcreened  from! 
the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Root.  The  belt! 
Time  to  fhift  thefe  Plants  is  in  July ,  that  they  may 
be  well  rooted  before  the  Cold  approaches,  and  the 
Plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove :  In 
Winter  they  fhould  have  a  moderate  Share  of  Heat, 
and  in  the  Summer  they  muft  have  Plenty  of  Air  in! 
hot  Weather.  With  this  Management,  the  Plants  will 
grow  to  the  Height  of  fixteen  Feet  or  more,  and  the 
Leaves  being  very  large,  will  make  a  beautiful  Ap¬ 
pearance 
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earance  in  the  Stove.  It  hath  not  aS  yet  flowered  in 
England,  though  we  may  exped  fome  of  the  large  Plants 
)  flower  in  a  Ihort  Time. 

HERNIARIA.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  507.  Fab.  288. 
In.  Gen.  Plant.  272.  [of  Hernia,  Lat.  a  Rupture.] 
Lupturewort. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  Flower  hath  no  Petals ,  hut  a  coloured  Empalement 
f  one  Leaf,  cut  into  five  Parts  which  fipread  open.  It 
ath  five  frnall  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  fituated  in  the  Divi- 
ons  of  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  ftngle  Summits, 
nd  five  others  which  are  barren ,  placed  alternately  be- 
'joeen  them.  In  the  Center  is  an  oval  Germen  with  two 
iigmas,  which  have  acute  Points  •,  the  Germen  afterward 
irns  to  a  frnall  Capfule  inclofed  in  the  Empalement ,  having 
je  oval  pointed  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedion 
f  Tournefort’ s  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
nth  Jtamineous  Flowers,  whofe  Point al  turns  to  a  Seed 
iraped  up  in  the  Empalement .  Dr.  Linnceus  ranges  it 
1  the  fecond  Sedion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes 
te  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles, 

'  female  Organs. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Herniaria  glabra.  J.  B.  3.  378.  Smooth  Rup- 
irewort. 

2.  Herniaria  hirfuta.  J.  B.  3.  379.  Rough  or 
airy  Rupturewort. 

3.  Herniaria  al  fines  folio.  Fourn.  Inft.  507.  Rup- 
irewort  with  a  Chickweed  Leaf. 

4.  Herniaria  fruticofa,  viticulis  lignofis.  C.  B.  P. 
82.  Shrubby  Rupturewort,  with  woody  Branches. 

5.  Herniaria  foliis  ovatis  lucidis,  caule fuffruticofo. 
upturewort  with  oval  fhining  Leaves,  and  an  under 
hrub  Stalk.  This  is  the  Herniaria  lucida  aquatica. 
oan.  Cat.  Jam.  50.  Shining  Rupturewort. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  England ,  but 
Dt  very  common  ;  they  are  low  trailing  Plants,  their 
ranches  lying  on  the  Ground,  and  extend  feven  or 
ght  Inches  each  Way ;  they  have  Leaves  like  the 
laller  Chickweed,  the  firft  is  fmooth,  and  thofe  of 
le  fecond  are  hairy  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters 
om  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  at  the  Joints,  they  are  frnall 
id  of  a  yellowifh  green,  fo  make  no  Appearance. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  fhrubby  Stalks  which  trail  up- 
i  the  Ground,  garnifhed  with  frnall  hairy  Leaves  like 
ie  fecond  Sort,  the  Flowers  are  alfo  very  like  that. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
sally  in  France  and  Italy.  This  doth  not  fpread  fo 
uch  as  either  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  the  Flowers  and 
eaves  are  fomewhat  like  the  firft,  but  larger. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
hence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun. 
'his  hath  a  fhrubby  trailing  Stalk,  dividing  into  many 
ranches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  frnall  fhining 
-eaves ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
talks,  and  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Species.  This 
lant  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  raifed  in  a  hot  Bed,  and  al- 
ays  kept  warm,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this 
ountry. 

Thefe  Plants  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  Botanick 
ardens,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  The  three  firft  are,  for 
ie  moft  Part,  annual  Plants,  feldom  continuing  longer 
san  one  Year ;  and  muft  be  permited  to  fhed  their  Seeds, 
hereby  they  are  better  preferved  than  if  fown  with  Art. 
he  fourth  Sort  is  an  abiding  Plant,  which  may  be  pro- 
tgated  by  Curings ;  but  as  they  are  Plants  of  no 
eauty,  they  are  rarely  preferved  in  Gardens. 

The  firft  Sort  is  what  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  Shops, 
ut  is  rarely  feen  in  London ,  the  Herb  Women  com- 
lorfty  bringing  the  Parfley  Breakftone  to  the  Markets, 
hich  is  fold  inftead  of  this  Plant. 

HESPERIS.  Fount.  Inft.  R.  H.  222.  Fab.  108.  Lin. 
en.  Plant.  731.  [fome  derive  the  Name  of  this  Plant 
om  Hefperia,  Italy,  from  whence  the  People  were  an- 
ently  called  Hefperides  ;  but  it  is  pretty  plain,  that  the 
‘arRe  was  taken  from  "Ecnrsp©-',  becaufe  the  Flower 
Jmmonly  fmells  moft  in  an  Evening  ;  either  of  thefe 
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may  be  admited.  It  is  called  Viola  Matronalis,  becauft 
it  refembles  the  Violet,  and  was  at  firft  cultivated  by 
Women.]  Dame’s  Violet,  Rocket,  or  Queen’s  Gilly¬ 
flower  ;  in  French ,  Juliahe ,  or  Juliene. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  oblong  Petals  in  Form  of 
a  Crofs ,  whofe  Bafe  or  Fails  are  narrow ,  and  are  fituated 
in  a  four  leaved  Empalement,  which  falls  away .  It  hath 
fix  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  as  long  as  the  Fube  of  the  Flower , 
two  of  which  are  much  Jhorter  than  the  other,  terminated 
by  narrow  ereCt  Summits,  reflexed  at  their  Points.  It  hath 
a  Honey  Gland  fituated  between  the  two  fhort  Stamina,  and 
a  four  cornered  Germen  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  but  no 
Style ;  the  oblong  ereCi  Stigma  fitting  on  the  Germen,  the 
Stigma  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  which  join  at  their 
Points.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  plain  long  com - 
preffed  Pod  with  two  Cells,  divided  by  an  intermediate  Par¬ 
tition,  inclofing  many  oval  comprefjed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedion 
of  Fourneforf  s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Crofs-ftoaped  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  long 
Pod  with  two  Cells.  Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  it  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  Sedion  of  his  fifteenth  Clafs,  where  he  places 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  four  long  and  two  fhort 
Stamina,  and  are  faceeeded  by  long  Pods. 

The  Species  mg, 

1.  Hesperis  caule fimplici  ereClo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  den- 
ticulatis ,  petalis  emarginatis.  Dame’s  Violet  with  a  An¬ 
gle  ered  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves,  and 
the  Petals  of  the  Flower  indented  at  the  Top.  This  is 
the  Hefperis hortenjis,  fiore purpureo.  C.B.  P.  202.  Gar¬ 
den  Rocket  with  a  purple  Flower. 

2.  H  esperis  caule  fimplici  ereClo,  foliis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis  integerrimis,  petalis  integris.  Dame’s  Violet  with  a 
Angle  upright  Stalk,  oval  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves, 
and  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  entire.  This  is  the  Hef¬ 
peris  hortenjis  fiore  candido.  C.  B.  P.  202.  Garden  Roc¬ 
ket  with  a  white  Flower. 

3.  Hesperis  caule  fimplici  ereClo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  acu- 
tis  ferratis,  petalis  mucrone  emarginatis.  Dame’s  Violet 
with  a  Angle  upright  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped,  acute,  faw- 
ed  Leaves,  and  the  Tips  of  the  Petals  indented.  This 
is  the  Hefperis  fylveftris  inodora.  C.  B.  P.  202.  Unfa- 
voury  wild  Rocket. 

4.  Hesperis  caule  hifpido  rarnofo patent e.  Hort.  Upfal . 
187.  Dame’s  Violet,  with  a  prickly,  branching,  fpread  - 
ing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Hefperis  montana,  pallida,  odora- 
tijfima .  C.  B.  P.202.  Sweeteft  pale  Mountain  Rocket. 

5.  FI  esperis  caule  ereClo,  rarnofo,  hirfuto,  foliis  ob- 
longo-cordatis,  acutis fejfilibus  denticulatis,  petalis  integris.. 
Dame’s  Violet,  with  a  hairy,  ered,  branching  Stalk, 
oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  pointed,  indented  Leaves,  fit- 
ing  dole  to  the  Stalk,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Flower 
entire. 

6.  Hesperis  caule  ramofiffimo  diffufo,  foliis  linear i- 
lanceolatis  dentatis ,  filiquis  apice  truncatis.  Dame’s  Vio¬ 
let  with  a  very  branching  diffufed  Stalk,  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  indented  Leaves,  and  the  Points  of  the  Pods 
fhaped  like  a  Truncheon.  This  is  the  Hefperis  exigua 
lutea,  folio  dent  at  0  angufto.  Boerh.  Ind.  146.  Rocket 
with  a  very  frnall  yellow  Flower,  and  a  narrow  indent¬ 
ed  Leaf. 

7.  Hesperis  foliis  dentato-pinnatifidis,  caule  lavi. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  664.  Dame’s  Violet,  with  Wing-point¬ 
ed  indented  Leaves,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Hefperis  fiore  albo  minima ,  fill  qua  longd,  folio  prof  unde  den- 
tato.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  20.  Rocket  with  a  frnall  white 
Flower,  a  long  Pod,  and  Leaves  deeply  indented. 

8.  Hesperis  caule  ramofiffimo  diffufo,  foliis  lanceolatis 
ferratis  fcabris,  filiquis  fejfilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  663. 
Dame’s  Violet  with  very  branching  diffufed  Stalks, 
Spear-fhaped,  rough,  fawed  Leaves,  and  Pods  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Hefperis  Africana,  hie- 
racii  folio  hirfuto,  fiore  minimo  pur  pur  af cent  e.  Niffiol.  ACl. 
African  Rocket  with  a  hairy  Hawkweed  Leaf,  and  a 
very  little  purplifh  Flower. 

9.  Hesperis  caule  ereClo  rarnofo,  foliis  cordatis  am- 
plexicaulibus  ferratis  villofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  664.  Dame’s 
Violet  with  an  ered  branching  Stalk,  and  hairy,  fawed, 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk.  This  is 

6  X  the 
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the  Turritis  annua  verna,  purpurafcenteflore.  ctourn.  Infi. 
224.  Annual  vernal  Tower  Milliard,  with  a  purplifh 
Flower. 

10.  Hesperis  caule  ramofo  diffufo ,  ftliquis  teretibus. 
Hert.  Upfal.  Dame’s  Violet  with  a  diffufed  branching 
Stalk,  and  taper  Pods.  This  is  the  Leiicoium  minus,  la- 
vendulte  folio ,  obfolete  f  ore  angufti folium.  Bocc.  Muf  2 . 
148.  Leffer  Stock  Gillifiower  with  a  Lavender  Lear, 
and  a  worn-out  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ;  this  was  for¬ 
merly  in  greater  Plenty  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  than  at 
prefent,  having  been  long  neglected  becaufe  the  Flow¬ 
ers  were  fingle,  and  made  but  little  Appearance  ;  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  Flowers  have  a  very  grateful  Scent,  fo  the 
Plant  is  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden.  This 
rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  fit  clofe  to 
the  Stalk ;  thefe  are  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges, 
and  end  in  acute  Points :  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
a  loofe  Thyrfe  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  four  Petals  which  are  roundifh  and  indented  at 
their  Points ;  they  are  of  a  deep  purple  Colour  and 
fmell  very  fweet,  efpecially  in  the  Evening  or  in  cloudy 
Weather.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the 
latter  End  of  Auguft.  It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  fo  that 
young  Plants  fiiould  be  raifed  every  Year,  to  fupply 
the  Place  of  thole  which  decay  :  If  the  Seeds  are  per- 
mited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without 
Trouble  in  the  Spring  ;  and  if  the  Seeds  are  fown,  the 
bell  Seafon  for  it  is  the  Autumn  ;  becaufe  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  Spring  often  fail  if  the  Seafon  proves 
dry,  or  will  remain  a  long  Time  in  the  Ground  before 
they  vegetate.  This  Plant  Ihould  have  a  loamy  un- 
dunged  Soil,  in  which  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  rich 
Land. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  in 
fome  of  the  Gardens  in  France ;  but  that  which  we 
have  in  England ,  is  a  Variety  of  the  third  Sort  with  un- 
favoury  Flowers. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  been  generally  fuppofed  only  a 
Variety  of  the  firft,  differing  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flow¬ 
er,  but  is  certainly  a  diftinbl  Species”;  the  Leaves  of 
this  are  not  fo  long,  but  much  broader  than  thofe  of 
the  firft,  and  their  Borders  are  entire;  the  Flowers  are 
not  quite  fo  large,  nor  do  they  form  fo  good  Spikes  ; 
they  are  white,  and  have  not  fo  fine  a  Scent  as  the  firft. 
This  is  alfo  a  biennial  Plant,  requiring  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment  as  the  firft. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Auf- 
tria.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  near  two  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in 
acute  Points,  and  fharply  indented  on  their  Edges  ; 
they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  in  fome  they  are  white,  in  others  purple,  and 
fometimes  both  Colours  ftriped  in  the  fame  Flower  ; 
thefe  have  no  Odour,  fo  are  not  deferving  of  a  Place 
in  Gardens,  but  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  two  former. 

From  this  Sort,  the  double  white  and  purple  Rock¬ 
ets  have  been  accidentally  obtained,  which  are  much 
efteemed  for  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers ;  and  if  they 
had  the  agreeable  Odour  of  the  Garden  Rocket,  they 
would  be  fome  of  the  beft  Furniture  for  the  Borders  of 
the  Flower  Garden,  but  they  are  without  Scent ;  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers,  they  are  by  fome 
greatly  efteemed,  therefore  I  fhall  here  infert  the  beft 
Method  of  propagating  them  yet  known. 

Thefe  Plants  are  naturally  biennial,  fo  the  Plants 
with  fingle  Flowers  rarely  furvive  the  fecond  Year ; 
nor  will  thofe  with  double  Flowers  continue  much 
longer,  fo  that  unlefs  young  Plants  are  annually  raifed 
to  fupply  the  Place  of  the  old  ones,  there  will  foon  be 
a  Want  of  them,  which  is  what  few  Perfons  are  careful 
enough  to  obferve,  but  thinking  the  Roots  to  be  pe¬ 
rennial,  truft  to  their  puting  out  Offsets,  or  the  Plants 
remaining  after  they  have  flowered  ;  and  finding  them 
decay,  are  apt  to  think  their  Soil  very  improper  for 
t  tcm,  and  are  at  a  Lois  to  account  for  their  decaying; 
v.  he  re  as,  when  the  Plants  have  flowered,  they  have 
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finiljied  their  Period,  and  feldom  continue  to  flower  a 
fecond  Time  from  the  fame  Root ;  though  in  poor 
Land,  they  v/ill  often  put  out  a  few  weak  Offsets,  which 
may  flower  again,  but  feldom  fo  ftrong  as  the  principal 
Roots  ;  therefore  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  propao-ate 
thefe  Plants,  Ihould  do  it  in  the  following  Manner : 

There  Ihould  be  fome  ftrong  Roots  of  each  Sort  kept 
apart  for  this  Purpofe,  which  are  not  intended  to  flower ; 
when  thefe  have  ihot  up  their  Flower  Stalks  about  fix 
Inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  cut  clofe  to  the  Bottom ;  each 
of  thele  may  be  divided  in  the  Middle  to  make  two  Cut- 
ings,  which  Ihould  be  planted  in  a  foft,  gentle,  loamy 
Soil,  to  an  Eaft  Expofure,  where  they  may  have  only  the 
Morning  Sun;  and  thefe  may  be  planted  pretty  near  to¬ 
gether,  fo  as  to  be  covered  with  Hand  or  Bell  Glaffes, 
which  Ihould  be  put  over  them,  alter  the  Cutings  have 
been  well  watered,  and  clofely  fhut  down,  drawing  the 
Earth  round  the  Rim  of  the  Glaffes,  to  exclude  the  Air ; 
then  the  Glaffes  Ihould  be  Ihaded  with  Mats  every  Day 
when  the  Sun  is  hot,  and  if  the  Cutings  are  gently  re- 
frelhed  with  Water  once  in  feven  or  eight  Days,  it  will  be 
fufficient,  for  too  much  Moifture  will  caufe  them  to  rot: 
When  thefe  are  watered,  the  Glaffes  Ihould  be  clofely  fhut 
down  again  as  before,  with  this  Management  the  Cutings 
will  put  out  Roots  in  three  Weeks,  and  will  begin  to 
fhoot  above ;  then  the  Glaffes  Ihould  be  gently  railed  on 
one  Side  to  admit  the  Air  to  them,  and  fo  gradually  har¬ 
den  them  to  the  open  Air,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak.  When  thefe  have  made  good  Roots,  they  Ihould 
be  carefully  removed,  and  planted  in  an  Eaft  Border 
at  about  eight  or  nine  Inches  afupder,  obferving  to  fhade 
and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds  till  the  Autumn,  when  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  flower. 

The  Roots  which  are  thus  cut  down,  will  fend  up 
more  Stalks  than  before,  and  when  thefe  are  of  a  pro¬ 
per  Height,  they  may  be  cut  off  and  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  ;  fo  that  if  the  Roots  are  found,  there  may 
be  three  Crops  of  thefe  Cutings  taken  from  them,  and 
by  fo  doing,  the  old  Roots  may  be  continued  much 
longer  than  if  they  are  permited  to  flower,  and  by  this 
Management  there  may  be  always  a  Supply  of  good 
Plants  for  the  Flower  Garden. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  fubject  to  canker  and  rot  when 
they  are  planted  in  a  light  rich  Soil,  but  in  poor  ftrong 
Ground,  I  have  feen  them  thrive  and  flower  in  the  ut- 
moft  Perfection,  where  the  Stems  of  Flowers  have  been 
as  large,  and  the  Flowers  as  fair  as  the  fineft  double 
Stock- gillifiowers.  Their  Seafon  of  Flowering  is  in 
June,  and  I  have  frequently  raifed  young  Plants  front 
the  Stalks  after  the  Flowers  have  decayed,  by  cuting 
them  in  Lengths,  and  planting  them  in  the  Manner 
before  directed  ;  but  thefe  feldom  make  fo  good  Plants 
as  the  young  Cutings,  nor  are  they  fo  certain  to  grow, 
therefore  the  other  are  to  be  prefered. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary.  This 
is  much  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  Abroad,  for  the  great 
Fragrancy  of  its  Flowers,  which  in  the  Evening  is  fo 
ftrong,  as  to  perfume  the  Air  to  a  great  Diftance,  efpe¬ 
cially  where  there  any  Number  of  the  Plants.  The 
Ladies  in  Germany  are  very  fond  of  this  Plant,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  Seafon  of  their  Flowering,  have  the  Pots  placed 
in  their  Apartments  every  Evening,  that*  they  may  en¬ 
joy  the  Fragrancy  of  their  Flowers  ;  for  they  have  but 
little  Beauty,  being  final ler  than  thofe  of  the  Garden 
Rocket,  and  of  a  pale  Colour,  but  the  Scent  of  their 
Flowers  is  much  preferable  to  them  ;  though  in  the 
Day  Time  if  the  Weather  is  clear,  they  have  very  little 
Odour  ;  but  when  the  Sun  leaves  them,  their  Fragrancy 
is  expanded  to  a  great  Diftance.  To  this  Species  it  is 
fuppofed,  that  the  Title  of  Dame’s  Violet  was  fir  A 
applied. 

This  Sort  is  very  rarely  feen  in  the  Englifh  Gardens : 
I  fuppofe  it  has  been  neglected,  becaufe  the  Flowers 
make  no  Appearance.  It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  like  the 
Garden  Rocket,  which  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the 
fame  Manner ;  but  the  Plants  are  not  quite  fo  hardy, 
and  are  very  fubject  to  rot  in  Winter,  efpecially  on  a 
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oift  Soil,  or  in  rich  Land,  where  they  are  apt  to  grow 
■ry  rank,  fo  are  foon  injured  by  Wet  and  Cold  in  the 
/■inter ;  therefore  the  Plants  of  this  Sort  fhould  be 
anted  in  a  dry  poor  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation  •,  and 
fome  of  them  are  planted  in  Pots  to  be  placed  under 
common  Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  may  be  fhel- 
red  from  hard  Rains  and  Froft,  but  enjoy  the  free  Air 
all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  it  will  be  a 
re  Way  to  preferve  them. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  larger  than  thofe 
'the  Garden  Rocket,  and  of  a  paler  green-,  the  Stalks 
e  clofely  fet  with  briftly  Hairs,  the  Flowers  grow  in 
ofe  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  and  appear  about 
efame  Time  with  the  Garden  Rocket. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fifth  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Ger- 
my  without  any  Title,  nor  any  Account  of  the  Coun- 
y  from  whence  it  came ;  but  as  it  was  fent  with  the 
:eds  of  fome  Siberian  Plants,  I  fuppofe  this  came  from 
e  fame  Country.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which 
es  with  a  flrong  branching  Stalk  between  two  and 
ree  Feet  high,  which  is  very  hairy,  garnifhed  with 
dong  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points, 
ing  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  four  Inches  long,  and 
le  and  a  Halt  broad  at  their  Bafe,  gradually  diminifh- 
g  to  the  Point,  and  are  flightly  indented  on  their 
dges  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  many 
ranches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves  of 
e  fame  Shape  with  thofe  below,  and  are  terminated 
ith  loofe  Panicles  of  fingle  large  purple  f  lowers  of 
•eat  Fragrancy.  This  Sort  flowered  the  End  of  June 
757,  but  the  great  Rains  which  fell  in  Auguft,  roted 
te  Plants  before  the  Seeds  were  ripe. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
'trope  -,  this  is  annual,  the  Stalks  rife  about  eight  or 
ne  Inches  high,  branching  out  greatly  on  every  Side 
a  confufed  Order ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
irrow  indented  Leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  Clufters 
fmall  yellow  Flowers,  which  make  no  Appearance. 
The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  This  is 
i  annual  Plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix 
ches  high  *,  the  Stalk  branches  toward  the  Top  into 
ree  or  four  fmaller,  which  are  terminated  by  fmall 
rite  Flowers  -,  the  Leaves  are  two  Inches  long  and 
ic  broad,  cut  almofi:  to  the  Mid-rib  on  each  Side,  fo 
to  refemble  a  winged  Leaf. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa.  This  is 
annual  Plant  with  a  very  branching  Stalk,  which 
es  about  nine  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  rough 
iear- fhaped  Leaves  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  termi- 
ted  by  loofe  Panicles  of  fmall  purple  Flowers,  which 
pear  in  June  and  July ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long 
)ds  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  are  filled  with  fmall 
:eds  which  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  are  rarely  cultivated,  except  in  Bo- 
nick  Gardens,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  If  the  Seeds 
thefe  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come 
)  without  Care,  and  only  require  to  be  kept  clean 
om  Weeds  ;  or  they  maybefown  either  in  the  Spring 
the  Autumn  where  they  are  to  Hand,  for  they  do  not 
:ar  tranfplanting  well. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na- 
rally  in  the  South  of  France.  This  fends  out  feveral 
leart-fhaped  Leaves  from  the  Root,  which  fpread  on 
e  Ground,  they  are  fawed  and  hairy  :  The  Stalk  rifes 
ne  Inches  high,  branching  toward  the  Top,  garnifh- 
1  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape,  which  embrace  the 
alks  with  their  Bafe ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in 
ofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of 
lively  purple  Colour,  and  thofe  Plants  which  rife  in 
ie  Autumn,  flower  early  in  the  Spring.  If  thefe 
•eds  arefown  in  the  Autumn,  they  fucceed  much  bet- 
r  than  in  the  Spring. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country  as 
ie  former,  but  it  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  rifes  with 
blanching  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with 
mow  Imooth  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and 
e  indented  on  their  Edges  :  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
ceed  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  fmall, 
i  or  a  worn-out  purple  Colour,  fo  make  but  little 
ppearance.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 


in  the  Autumn.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the 
fame  Way  as  the  firlt  Sort. 

HEUCHERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  283.  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  narrow  Petals ,  which  are 
inferted  in  the  Border  of  the  one  leaved  Empalement.  It 
hath  five  ereCi  Awl- fhaped  Stamina ,  which  are  much  longer 
than  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  It 
hath  a  roundifh  bifid  Germen ,  with  two  ere  ft  Styles  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  pointed  Capfule  with 
two  Horns ,  which  are  reflexed,  having  two  Cells  filled  with 
very  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedition 
of  Linnaeus’ s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Heuchera.  Hort.  Cliff.  82.  This  is  the  Mitella 
Americana ,  fiore  fquallide  purpureo  villofo.  Boer.  Ind.  alt. 
Mitella  of  America ,  with  hairy  Flowers,  of  a  dirty  pur¬ 
ple  Colour.  Herman  titles  it  Cortufa  Americana  flare 
fquallide  purpureo.  Par.  Bat.  131.  American  Sanicle 
with  a  dirty  purple  Flower. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  It  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  out  many  Heart- fhaped 
oval  Leaves,  which  are  indented  into  four  or  five  Lobes, 
and  are  crenated  on  their  Edges,  of  a  lucid  green,  and 
fmooth,  from  between  thefe  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks, 
of  the  Flower,  which  are  naked,  and  rife  a  Foot  high, 
dividing  at  the  Top  into  a  loofe  Panicle,  fuftaining  ma¬ 
ny  fmall  hairy  Flowers,  of  an  obfolete  purple  Colour. 
1  his  flowers  in  May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in  Autumn, 
and  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Situation  ;  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  Beauty  in  this  Plant,  but  it  is  preferved  in  fome 
Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

HIBISCUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  756.  Ketmia.  Tourn , 
In  ft.  R.  H.  99.  Tab.  26..  Syrian  Mallow. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  double  Empalement ,  which  is  perma¬ 
nent  ;  the  outer  is  compofed  of  eight  or  ten  narrow  Leaves , 
the  inner  is  fhaped  like  a  Cup,  and  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  at 
the  Brim  into  five  acute  Points.  It  hath  five  Heart -fhaped 
Petals,  which  join  at  their  Bafe  into  one.  It  hath  many 
Stamina ,  which  are  joined  in  Form_  of  a  Column,  within 
the  Tube  of  the  Flower ,  but  expand  toward  the  Top ,  and 
are  terminated  by  Kidney-fhaped  Summits.  It  has  a  round 
Germen  with  Jlender  Styles ,  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  roundifh  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
Capfule  with  five  Cells,  opening  in  five  Parts,  inclofing 
Kidney -fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Linnaeus’  s  fixteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  joined  to  the  Styles  in 
one  Body ,  forming  a  Column.  Tournefcrt  places  it  in  the 
fixth  Section  of  his  firlt  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
with  a  Bell-fhaped  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  from  the  Bottom 
of  whofe  Tube  arijes  the  Pointal ,  which  turns  to  a  Fruit 
with  many  Cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hibiscus  folds  ovato-lanceolatis,  fuperne  incifo- 
ferratis,  caule  arbor eo.  Hort.  Cliff.  350.  Hibifcus  with 
oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  upper  Parts  are  cut 
and  fawed,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ketmia 
Syrorum  quibufdam.  C.  B.  P.  316.  The  Syrian  Ketmia, 
commonly  called  Althaa  frutex. 

2.  Hib  iscus  folds  cordato-quinquangularis  obfolete  fer- 
ratis ,  caule  arboreo.  Hort.  Upfal.  205.  Hibifcus  with 
Pleart-fhaped  Leaves,  having  five  Angles,  which  are 
bluntly  fawed,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ket¬ 
mia  finenfis,  fruCiu  fubrotundo.  Tcurn.  Inft.  R.  H.  100. 
China  Ketmia  with  a  roundifh  Fruit,  commonly  called 
China  Role. 

■3.  Hi  b iscus  folds  fubpeltato-cordatis  feptemangulari- 
bus,ferratis  hifpidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  349.  Hibifcus  with  Heart- 
fhaped  Target  Leaves,  having  feven  Angles,  which  ar£ 
fawed,  and  fet  with  prickly  Hairs.  This  is  the  Ketmia 

Americana 
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Americana  birfuta ,  fiore  pvo,  Li /mine  mofcbato.  Tourn. 
lnji.  R.  H.  100.  Hairy  American  Ketmia  with  a  yellow 
Flower  and  mulky  Seed,  commonly  called  Mufk.  _ 

4.  Hibiscus  foliis  palmato- digit  atis  quinquepartitis , 
laciniis  fuperne  dentatis,  caule  Uvi.  Hibifcus  with  fingered 
Leaves,  which  are  divided  into  five  Parts,  indented  to¬ 
ward  the  Top,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ket¬ 
mia  Americana ,  folio  Papaya,  flore  magno  flav  ej cent e,  fun  do 
purpurea ,  fruftu  eretto  pyramidali  hexagono ,  famine  rotun- 
dulo  fapore  fatuo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  272.  American  Ket¬ 
mia  with  a  Papaw  Leaf,  and  a  large  yellow  F lower, 
having  a  purple  Bottom,  a  pyramidal  fix  corneied  ere<5t 
^Fruit,  and  round  Seeds  of  a  flat  Tafte. 

5.  Hibiscus  foliis  cordatis  angulatis  f err  at  is  tomento- 
fis,  caule  arboreo.  Hibifcus  with  angular  Heart-lhaped 

fawed  woolly  Leaves,  and  a  T  ree-like  Stalk.  T  his  is 
the  Malva  arbor ea,  folio  oblongo  acuminato  velulo  dentato 
&  leviter  finuato,  flore  ex  rubro  flav ef cent e.  Sloan.  Cat.  95. 
Tree  Mallow  with  oblong,  acute-pointed,  indented 
Leaves,  llightly  finuated,  and  a  redilh  yellow  Flower. 

6.  Hib  iscus  foliis  cordatis  integerrimis.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
458.  Hibifcus  with  entire  Heart-lhaped  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Ketmia  Indica  tilice  folio.  To  urn.  Inft.  R.  H.  100. 
Indian  Ketmia  with  a  Lime  Tree  Leaf. 

7.  H  ib  iscus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis  glabris, 
caule  arboreo.  Flor.  Zeyl.  260.  Hibifcus  with  oval,  point¬ 
ed,  fawed,  fmooth  Leaves,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Alcea  Javanica  arborefcens ,  flore  pleno  rubicundo. 
Breyn.  Cent.  121.  Fab.  56.  Tree  Vervain  Mallow  of 
Java  with  a  double  red  Flower. 

8.  Hi  b  iscus  foliis  f err  atis,  inferioribus  ovatis  indivi- 
Jis ,  fuperioribus  quinquepartitis ,  caule  aculeato.  Hibifcus 
with  fawed  Leaves,  the  lower  oval  and  undivided,  the 
upper  divided  into  five  Parts,  and  a  prickly  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Ketmia  Indica  vitis  folio ,  magno  flore.  Fourn.  Inft. 
100.  Indian  Ketmia  with  a  Vine  Leaf,  and  large  Flower. 

9.  Hib  iscvs  foliis  ferr atis,  inferioribus  cordatis,  mediis 
tripartitis ,  fummis  quinquepartitis ,  caule  aculeato.  Hibif¬ 
cus  with  fawed  Leaves,  the  lower  ones  being  Heart- 
lhaped,  the  Middle  divided  into  three  Parts,  the  upper 
into  five,  and  a  prickly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ketmia  AE- 
gyptiaca  vitis  folio ,  parvo  flore.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  100. 
Egyptian  Ketmia  with  a  Vine  Leaf  and  a  fmall  Flower. 

10.  Hibiscus  foliis  quinquelobatis  ferratis,  caule  gla- 
bro.  Hibifcus  with  fawed  Leaves  divided  into  five  Lobes, 
and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ketmia  Indica ,  Goffy- 
pii  folio ,  acetofa?  fapore.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  100.  Indian 
Ketmia  with  a  Cotton  Leaf,  and  the  Tafte  of  Sorrel. 

11.  Hibiscus  foliis  quinquefido-palmatis,  cattle  acu¬ 
leato.  Hort.  Cliff.  498.  Hibifcus  with  Hand-lhaped  five 
pointed  Leaves,  and  a  prickly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ket¬ 
mia  Zeylanica ,  fici  folio,  perianthio  oblongo  integro.  Hort. 
Elth.  190.  Fab.  157.  Ketmia  of  Ceylon  with  a  Fig  Leaf, 
and  an  oblong  entire  Perianthium. 

12.  H  1  b  1  sc  us  foliis  quinquepartitis,  lobis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis  birfutis  crenatis,  caule  fpinoftffimo.  Hibifcus  with 
Leaves  divided  into  five  Lobes,  which  are  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  hairy,  and  crenated,  and  a  very  prickly  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Ketmia  Indica  aculeata ,  foliis  digito.tis.  F ourn. 
Inft.  1 01.  Prickly  Indian  Ketmia  with  Hand-lhaped 
Leaves. 

13.  Hibiscus  foliis  cordatis  birfutis  crenatis,  floribus 
lateralibus ,  caule  arboreo  ramofo.  Hibifcus  writh  Heart- 
lhaped,  hairy,  crenated  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  from 
the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  a  Tree-like  branching 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Ketmia  Americana  frutefcens  foliis 
fubrotundis  crenatis  birfutis ,  flore  luteo.  Houft.  Shrubby 
American  Ketmia  with  roundilh,  hairy,  crenated  Leaves, 
and  a  yellow  Flower. 

14.  Hib  iscus  foliis  oblongo -cordatis  glabris,  denticu- 
latis,  fubtus  incanis,  floribus  ampliflimis.  Hibifcus  with  ob¬ 
long,  Heart-lhaped,  fmooth,  indented  Leaves,  hoary 
on  their  under  Side,  and  very  large  Flowers. 

1 5.  Hib  iscus  foliis  quinque  par  tit  0  pedatis,  calycibus 
inferioribus  latere  rumpentibus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  696.  Hi¬ 
bifcus  with  Leaves  like  a  Hand,  divided  into  five  Parts, 
and  the  lower  Empalement  torn  Sideways.  This  is  the 
Ketmia  Brafilienfs,  folio  ficiis,  frutiu  pyramidato  fulcato. 
Fourn.  Inft .  R.  //.  100.  Ketmia  of  the  Braftls  with  a 
big  Leaf,  and  a  pyramidal  furrowed  Fruit. 
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1 6.  1 1 1  b  1  s  c u s  foliis  inferioribus  cordatis  angulatis  ft 

perioribus  fubhaftatis,  floribus  fubnut anti bus,  piftillo  cern'uo 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  697.  Hibifcus  with  lower  Leaves,  Heart- 
lhaped  and  angular,  the  upper  ones  fomewhat  Spear- 
Ihaped,  noding  Flowers,  and  a  recurved  Piftil.  jp; 
is  the  Ketmia  paluftris  minor,  folio  angufto ,  flore  parvo 
purpura], 'cente,  frublu  depreffo  pentagono.  Zannich.  Venet 
155.  Fab.  91.  Smaller  Marlh  Ketmia  with  a  narrow 
Leaf,  a  fmall  purplifh  Flower,  and  a  five-cornered  de- 
prefled  Fruit. 

17.  PIibiscus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis,  caule 
fimpliciffimo,  petiolis  floriferis.  Hort.  Upfal.  205.  Hibiftm 
with  oval  pointed  fawed  Leaves,  a  fingle  Stalk,  and 
Foot  Stalks  having  Flowers.  This  is  the  Ketmia  Afri- 
cana  Populi  folio.  Fourn.  Inft.  100.  African  Ketmia  with 
a  Poplar  Leaf. 

18.  Hi  b isc us  caule  berbaceo  fimpliciffimo,  foliis  ovatis | 
fubtrilobis ,  fubtus  tomentojis,  floribus  axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  693.  Hibifcus  with  a  fingle  herbaceous  Stalk 
oval  Leaves,  having  three  Lobes,  and  woolly  on  their 
under  Side.  This  is  the  Ketmia  paluftris  flore  purpurea. 
Fourn.  Inft.  100.  Marlh  Ketmia  with  a  purple  Flower. 

19.  Hibi  sc  us  foliis  tripartitis  incifis,  calycibus  inflatisA 
Hort.  Upfal.  206.  Hibifcus  with  tripartite  cut  Leaves 
and  a  fwollen  Empalement.  This  is  the  Ketmia  vefica- 
ria  vulgaris.  Fourn.  Inft.  Common  Bladder  Ketmia,  cal¬ 
led  Venice  Mallow,  or  Flower  of  ah  Hour. 

20.  Hibiscus  foliis  tripartitis  dentatis ,  lobis  angujlio - 
ribus  caule  hirfuto  calycibus  inflatis.  Hibifcus  with  tripar¬ 
tite  indented  Leaves,  having  narrower  Lobes,  a  hairy 
Stalk,  and  fwollen  Empalements.  This  is  the  Ketmia 
veficaria  Africana.  Fourn.  InJl.  10 1.  African  Bladder 
Ketmia. 

21.  Hi  b iscus  foliis  tripartitis ,  lobis  linear ibus pinnato-\ 
dentatis ,  calycibus  inflatis.  Hibifcus  with  tripartite  Leaves, 
having  very  narrow  Lobes,  which  are  indented  and 
winged,  and  a  fwollen  Empalement.  This  is  the  Ket¬ 
mia  Africana  veficaria,  foliis  profundius  incifis  vix  crena¬ 
tis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  African  Bladder  Ketmia  with  Leaves 
more  deeply  cut,  and  llightly  crenated. 

22.  Hibiscus  foliis  inferioribus  trilobis,  fummis  quin¬ 
quepartitis  obtufis  crenatis  calycibus  inflatis,  caule  hijpido. 
Hibifcus  with  under  Leaves  having  three  Lobes,  the 
upper  ones  being  cut  into  five  obtufe  Segments,  which 
are  crenated,  fwollen  Empalements,  and  a  prickly 
Stalk. 

23.  PIibiscus  foliis  cordatis-crenatis ,  angulis  laterali¬ 
bus  extimis  parvis ,  caule  arboreo.  Hort.  Cliff.  349.  Hibif¬ 
cus  with  Heart-lhaped  crenated  Leaves,  whofe  outward 
lateral  Angles  are  fmall,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Malvavifcus  arborefcens,  flore  miniato  claufo.  Hort. 
Elth.  210.  Fab.  170.  Tree-like  vifcous  feeded  Mallow, 
with  a  clofed  fcarlet  Flower. 

24.  Hibiscus  foliis  lanceolatis  rigidis  denitculatis,  fio- 
ribus  alaribus,  pedunculis  longiffimis ,  capfulis  lignofis.  Hi¬ 
bifcus  with  ft  iff,  Spear-fhaped,  indented  Leaves,  Flow¬ 
ers  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  very  long 
Foot  Stalks  and  woody  Capfules.  This  is  the  Alcea fio- 
ridana  quinqitecapfrdari,  laurinis  foliis  leviter  crenatis ,  fe- 
minibus  conifer  arum  inftar  alatis.  Pluk.  Aim.  Vervain  Mal¬ 
low  of  Florida  with  a  five  celled  Capfule,  Bay  Leaves 
lightly  crenated,  and  Seeds  winged  like  thofe  of  the  co¬ 
niferous  Tribe,  commonly  called  Loblolly  Bay  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

The  firft  Sort  is  commonly  called  Althaa  frutex  by ; 
the  Nurfery  Gardeners  who  propagate  the  Shrubs  lor 
Sale,  of  this  there  are  four  or  five  Varieties,  which  dif¬ 
fer  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers ;  the  moft -common 
hath  pale  purple  Flowers  with  dark  Bottoms,  another 
hath  bright  purple  Flowers  with  black  Bottoms,  a  third 
hath  white  Flowers  with  purple  Bottoms,  a  fourth  va¬ 
riegated  Flowers  with  dark  Bottoms,  and  a  fifth  pale 
yellow  Flowers  with  dark  Bottoms,  but  the  laft  is  very 
rare  at  prefect  in  the  Englijh  Gardens ;  there  are  alio 
two  with  variegated  Leaves,  which  are  by  fome  much 
efteemed. 

This  growrs  naturally  in  Syria,  from  whence  it  has 
been  introduced  to  the  Gardens,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
Ornaments  of  the  Autumn  Seafon  to  a  Garden.  It  riles 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven  feet, 
x  '  fending 
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nding  out  many  woody  Branches,  covered  with  a 
nooth  gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear- 
,aped  Leaves,  whofe  upper  Parts  are  frequently  divi- 
td  into  three  Lobes,  which  are  fawed  ;  thele  are  placed 
ternately  on  the  Branches,  Handing  on  lhort  Foot 
:alks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
ie  Stalks  at  every  Joint  of  the  lame  Year’s  Shoot,  they 
■e  large,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Mallow,  having 
ve  large  roundilh  Petals,  which  join  at  their  Bafe, 
id  fpread  open  at  the  Top,  in  Shape  of  an  open  Bell  ; 
efe  appear  in  Auguft ,  and,  if  the  Seafon  is  not  too 
arm,  there  will  be  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  Part  of 
ptember  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  lhort  Capfules  with 
;t  Cells  filled  with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  but  unlefs  the 
:afon  proves  warm,  they  will  not  ripen  in  this  Country. 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in 
Dts  filled  with  light  Earth  the  latter  End  of  March , 
id  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  gentle  Heat,  it  will  great- 
forward  the  Growth  of  the  Seeds.  When  the  Plants 
e  come  up,  they  muft  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  and 
May  the  Pots  may  be  plunged  into  the  Ground,  in  a 
arder  expofed  to  the  Eaft,  where  they  may  have  the 
lorning  Sun  •,  the  Reafon  of  my  advifing  the  Pots  to 
:  plunged  into  the  Ground,  is  to  prevent  the  Earth 
om  drying  fo  fait  as  it  would  do  when  the  Pots  Hand 
i  the  Surface,  fo  that  the  Plants  will  net  require  fo 
uch  Water  in  Summer  ;  thefe  Plants  will  require  no 
her  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
id  in  very  dry  Weather  to  refrefh  them  with  Water 
iring  the  firil  Summer,  but  in  Autumn  it  will  be  pro- 
:r  to  remove  the  Pots  under  a  common  Frame  to  fereen 
em  from  the  Froft,  or  where  there  is  not  fuch  Con- 
niency,  they  may  be  plunged  dole  to  a  Hedge,  Pale, 
Wall,  to  a  good  Afpedt,  and  in  fevere  Froft,  they 
ould  be  covered  with  Mats,  Straw,  or  other  light 
uvering  ;  for  although  thefe  Plants,  when  they  have 
itained  Strength,  will  refill  the  Cold  of  our  Winters, 
t  the  young  Plants,  whofe  Shoots  are  tender,  are  ve- 
often  injured  by  the  firft  Froft  of  Autumn,  fo  that 
they  are  not  fereened  the  firft  Year,  they  are  often 
lied  to  the  Ground.  Toward  the  latter  End  of  March 
11  be  a  good  Time  to  tranfplant  thefe  Plants,  at  which 
ime  a  Spot  of  light  Ground  muft  be  prepared  to  re¬ 
ive  them,  which  fhould  be  divided  into  Beds  four 
et  broad,  with  Paths  of  two  Feet  broad  between  •, 
m  the  Plants  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots  with 
e  Earth  about  them,  and  feparated  with  Care,  for 
fir  Roots  are  very  tender,  and  apt  to  break  with  lit- 
Force  ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  at  about  nine  Inches 
inder  in  the  Beds,  fo  that  if  four  Rows  are  planted  in 
:h  Bed,  there  will  be  fix  Inches  allowed  between  the 
atfide  Rows  and  the  Paths.  The  Ground  fhould  be 
ntly  clofed  about  the  Roots  to  prevent  the  Air  pene- 
iting  to  their  Roots,  and  if  a  little  old  Tanners  Bark, 
Mulch  is  laid  over  the  Surface  of  the  Beds,  it  will 
event  the  Earth  from  drying,  and  be  of  great  Ufe  to 
e  Plants ;  during  the  following  Summer  they  muft  be 
pt  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the  following  Winter 
^uld  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  prudent  to  cover  the 
ants  again  in  Autumn,  efpecially  if  they  fhoot  late 
the  Seafon,  or  the  Autumn  proves  cold  and  moift, 

•  then  the  Plants  will  be  in  great  Danger  of  having 
fir  7'ops  killed  •,  in  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  remain 
o  Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranf- 
int  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  if  they  are 
pt  longer  in  the  Nurfery,  they  will  not  remove  fo 
II.  The  beft  Time  for  tranfplanting  thefe  Plants,  is 
-  End  of  March ,  or  the  Begining  of  April ,  for  they 
dom  begin  to  fhoot  till  the  End  of  April ,  or  the  Be¬ 
ring  of  May  ;  they  fhould  have  a  light  Soil,  not  too 
't,  for  in  ftrong  Land  their  Stems  grow  moflfy,  and 
T  never  thrive  after. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings, 
lich,  if  planted  the  latter  End  of  March ,  in  Pots  fill- 
with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  Heat, 

11  take  Root,  but  the  Plants  fo  raifed  are  not  fo  good 
the  Seedlings.  The  feveral  Varieties  may  be  propa- 
ted  by  grafting  upon  each  other,  which  is  the  com- 
rn  Method  of  propagating  the  Sorts  with  ftriped 
^aves. 


The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally7  in  India ,  from 
whence  the  French  firft  carried  the  Seeds  to  their  Settle¬ 
ments  in  the  II cjl- Indies,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Britijh  Colonies  there  have  been  iupplied  with  the 
Seeds  from  them,  fo  have  given  it  the  Title  of  Marti¬ 
ni™  Rofe  ;  of  this  there  are  the  double  and  fingle  dow¬ 
ering,  which  from  the  Seeds  of  the  double,  the  fingle 
is  frequently  produced,  but  the  Seeds  of  the  fingle  iel- 
dom  vary  to  the  double.  The  Flowers  of  thefe °Plants 
alter  in  their  Colour,  for  at  their  firft  Opening  they  are 
white,  then  they  change  to  a  blufh  Rofe  Cdour,  and 
as  they  decay  they  turn  to  a  purple.  In  the  Weft-In - 
dies,  all  thefe  Alterations  happen  the  fame  Day,  as  I 
fuppofe  the  Flowers  in  thofe  hot  Countries,  are  not  oi 
longer  Duration,  but  in  England where  the  Flowers 
laft  a  Week  in  Beauty,  the  Changes  are  not  fo  fudden. 

This  Plant  hath  a  foft  l'pongy  Stem,  which,  by  Age, 
becomes  ligneous  and  pithy.  It  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
tv/elve  or  fourteen  Feet,  fending  out  Branches  on  eve¬ 
ry  Side,  toward  the  Top,  which  are  hairy,  and  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  cut  into  five  ,  acute 
Angles  on  their  Borders,  and  are  flightly  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale 
below,  Handing  alternately  upon  pretty  long  hoot 
Stalks.  The  Blowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort ;  the  fingle  one  is 
compofed  of  five  large  Petals,  which  fpread  open,  and 
are  firft  white,  but  afterward  change  in  the  Manner  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  j  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  thick, 
blunt  Capfules,  which  are  very  hairy,  having  five  Cells, 
which  contain  many  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  having 
a  fine  Plume  of  fibrous  Down  adhering  to  them. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in 
a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  Kitchen  Garden  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  where  they  muft 
be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they 
muft  be  treated  as  other  Plants  from  warm  Countries, 
but  not  too  tenderly,  for  thefe  require  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  ve¬ 
ry  weak  ;  thefe  Plants  fhould  not  be  quite  expofed  to 
the  open  Air  the  firft  Seafon,  and  the  firft  Winter  will 
require  the  Warmth  of  a  moderate  Stove,  but  as  they 
get  more  Strength,  they  may  be  treated  with  lefs  Care, 
for  they  will  bear  the  open  Air  in  Summer,  in  a  warm 
fheltered  Situation,  and  will  live  through  the  Winter 
in  a  very  good  Green-houfe,  provided  they  have  not 
too  much  Wet,  but  the  Plants  thus  hardily  treated,  will 
not  make  fo  great  Progrefs,  nor  flower  fo  well  as  with 
a  little  additional  Warmth,  and  if  they  are  too  tenderly' 
managed,  they  will  draw  up  weak,  fo  will  be  lefs  likely 
to  flower.  This  Sort  ufually  flowers  in  England  in  No¬ 
vember,  fo  that  it  keeps  to  the  ufual  Time  of  flower¬ 
ing  in  its  native  Country. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  JVeft-Indies , 
where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of  Mufk  ; 
the  French  cultivate  great  Quantities  of  thefe  Plants  in 
their  American  Iflands,  the  Seeds  of  which  are  annually 
fent  to  France  in  great  Quantities,  fo  that  they  certain¬ 
ly  have  fome  Way  of  rendering  it  ufeful,  as  it  leems 
to  be  a  confiderable  Branch  of  Trade.  This  rifes  with 
an  herbaceous  Stalk  about  three  Feet  high,  fending 
out  two  or  three  Side  Branches,  garnifhed  with  large 
Leaves  cut  into  fix  or  feven  Angles,  which  are  acute, 
and  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  thefe  Hand  on  long  Foot 
Stalks,  and  are  placed  alternately.  The  Stalks  and 
Leaves  of  this  are  very  hairy.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  upon  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks,  which  Hand  eredt,  they  are  large,  of  a  Sulphur 
Colour,  with  dark  purple  Bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  pyramidal  five  cornered  Capfules,  which  open  in 
five  Cells,  filled  with  large  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  of  a 
very  mufky  Odour. 

This  Sort  feldom  lives  more  than  one  Year  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  but  in  its  native  Country  will  laft  two  Years.  It 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  on  a  good  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  afterward  planted  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh 
hot  Bed,  treating  them  afterward  in  the  fame  Way  as 
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the  Amaranthus,  they  will  flower  in  July ,  and  their 

Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  the  Indies  •, 
this  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  fmooth  Stalk,  three  or 
four  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  which  are  di¬ 
vided  into  five  Segments,  almofl  to  the  Bottom,  the 
middle  Part  being  four  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad,  the  two  upper  lateral  Segments  about  three  Inches 
long,  and  the  fame  Breadth  ;  thefe  are  indented  at  their 
Extremities,  but  the  two  lower  Segments  are  not  much 
more  than  an  Inch  long  ;  thefe  have  Foot  Stalks  four 
Inches  long.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks  toward  the  T op,  Handing  on  lhort 
Foot  Stalks,  they  are  compofed  of  five  large  Sulphui- 
coloured  Petals,  which,  when  open,  fpread  five  Inches 
wide,  they  have  a  dark  purple  Bottom,  with  a  Column 
of  Stamina,  and  Styles  rifing  in  the  Center,  and  are 
fucceeded  bv  lar°‘e  pyramidal  five  cornered  Seed  Vel 
fels,  opening  in  five  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  pretty 
large  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  which  have  little  Smell  or 
Tafte. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  IVIanner  as 
the  former  Sort,  and  if  fo  managed,  will  produce  Flow¬ 
ers  and  perfect  Seeds  the  fame  Seafon,  but  the  Plants 
may  be  continued  through  the  Winter  in  a  moderate 
Warmth,  though  few  Perfons  are  at  the  Trouble  of 
preferving  the  Plants,  after  they  have  ripened  theii 
Seeds,  becaufe  the  young  Plants  make  a  much  better 
Appearance. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies , 
where  it  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  feven  or  eight  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches  toward  the  Top, 
which  are  covered  with  a  whitiAi  Bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  angular  Heart-fliaped  Leaves,  which  are  woolly, 
they  are  about  four  Inches  long,  and  three  broad  to¬ 
ward  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  have  fe- 
veral  longitudinal  Veins.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks, 
they  are  compofed  of  five  roundifh  Petals,  which  are 
joined  at  their  Bafe,  but  fpread  open  above,  and  are 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  turning  to  a  red  as  they  decay  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large,  obtufe,  five  cornered  hairy 
Seed  Vefiels,  which  open  in  five  Cells  filled  with  large 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  after¬ 
ward  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  two  laft  mentioned, 
during  the  firft  Summer,  but  in  Autumn  they  muft  be 
plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they 
fhould  conftantly  remain,  and  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Country, 
giving  them  but  little  Water  in  Winter  ;  the  fecond 
Year  the  Plants  will  flower,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
perfected  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  %  this 
rifes  with  a  woody  pithy  Stem,  eight  or  ten  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  Branches  toward  the  Top,  which 
are  covered  with  a  woolly  Down,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  round  Heart-fliaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute 
Points,  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
and  hoary  on  their  under,  full  of  large  Veins,  and  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  loofe  Spikes,  they 
are  of  a  whitifli  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  acuminated  Capfules,  opening  in  five  Ceils,  filled 
with  large  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Way,  and  the 
Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  fifth,  and 
flower  the  fecond  Year,  provided  they  are  brought  for¬ 
ward,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  before  the  third  or 
fourth  Seafon,  but  they  will  bear  the  open  Air  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  in  a  warm  Situation,  though  they  will  not  make 
great  Progrefs  there. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Coaft  of 
Malabar ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds  •,  this  rifes 
with  a  woody  Stalk,  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  fmall  Branches  toward  the  Top, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  fawed  Leaves,  ending  in 
acute  Points,  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  above,  but  are 
pale  on  their  under  Side,  and  are  placed  without  Order. 
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The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches 
at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks* 
they  are  compofed  of  many  oblong  roundifh  Petals  of 
a  red  Colour,  which  expand  like  the  Rofe,  the  Flowers 
being  as  large  when  fully  blown,  as  the  common  red 
Rofe,  and  as  double.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which 
is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  laft 
mentioned,  and  the  Plants  muft  conftantly  be  kept  in 
the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  giving  them  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  but  little  Water  in  Winter. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with 
an  upright  Stalk,  feven  or  eight  Feet  high  ;  the  lower 
Leaves  are  oval,  ferrated,  and  entire,  but  the  upper 
Leaves  are  divided  almoft  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  into  five 
Spear-fhaped  Segments,  like  the  Fingers  of  a  Hand, 
Handing  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  have  Thorns 
at  their  Bafe,  and  are  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks, 
they  are  large,  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour,  with  a  dark 
purple  Bottom,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  acuminated 
prickly  Capfules,  which  open  in  five  Cells,  filled  with 
large  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  the  third  Sort,  and  when  they  are  grown 
too  tall  to  Hand  under  the  Frames,  they  muft  be  placed  i 
in  the  Stove,  where  they  will  flower  in  Auguft ,  and  the 
Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  near  of  Kin  to  the  eighth,  but  the 
Stalks  do  not  grow  fo  tall,  the  lower  Leaves  are  Heart- 
fhaped  and  entire,  the  middle  Leaves  are  divided  into 
three,  and  the  upper  into  five  Segments,  almoft  to  the 
Foot  Stalks,  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  the 
Stalk  is  prickly.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  of  a  very  pale  Sulphur 
Colour,  with  dark  Bottoms,  but  are  not  fo  large  as 
thofe  of  the  laft. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
eighth,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Bark  of  both  thefe  Plants  is  full  of  ftrong  Fi¬ 
bres,  which  I  have  been  informed  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Malabar  Coaft  prepare  and  make  into  a  ftrong  Cor¬ 
dage,  and  by  what  I  have  obferved  it  may  be  wrought 
into  fine  ftrong  Thread  of  any  Size,  if  properly  manu¬ 
factured. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies , 
where  the  Inhabitants  ufe  the  green  Pods  to  add  an 
acid  Tafte  to  their  Viands  ;  there  are  two  Varieties  of 
this,  one  with  a  light  green,  and  the  other  a  deep  red 
Pod,  which  always  maintain  their  Difference,  but  as 
there  is  no  other  Difference  but  that  of  the  Colour  of 
their  Pods,  they  do  not  deferve  feparate  Titles.  This 
rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stem,  about  three  Feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  lateral  Branches,  which  are  garnilh- 
ed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  divided  into  five  Lobes.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  of  a  dirty  ,  white,  with  dark  purple  Bottoms,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  obtufe  Seed  VelTels,  divided  into  five 
Cells,  which  are  filled  with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  third, 
and  will  flower  and  perfect  Seeds  the  fame  Year,  fo  is 
leldom  preferved  longer  in  England. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Ceylon  ;  this  rifes 
with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  is  prickly,  from  two 
to  three  Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  fmall  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  divided 
into  five  Parts.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  they  are  fmall  and  white,  with  purple 
Bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  obtufe  Capfules  with 
five  Cells  filled  with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  The  Seeds  of 
this  Sort  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Breynius  of  Dantzick. 

This  Plant  is  annual,  fo  muft  be- treated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  third. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  alfo  annual  with  us  ;  this  rile: 
with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  three  Feet  high,  which  hath 
prickly  Hairs,  and  divides  into  Branches  upward,  gar¬ 
nifhed  Eland- (liaped  Leaves,  divided  into  five  Lobes, 
which  are  Spear-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  Points,  they  ait 
hairy,  and  cremated  on  their  Edges,  Handing  upon  vep 
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1<y  foot  Stalks;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
incrs  of  the  Stalk,  and  are  very  like  thofe  of  the 
ird°  this  Plant  requires  the  fame  Culture  as  the  third 
,rt.  *  The  Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Juffieu, 

The  thirteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
nijloun  in  the  I  fland  of  Cuba ,  from  whence  he  fent 
s  the  Seeds.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  twelve 
fourteen  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral 
anches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  hairy,  Heart-fhaped 
aaves,  crenated  on  their  F.dges ;  the  f  lo*vers  come 
it  finale  from  the  Wings  of  their  Leaves;  they  are  of 
very  bright  yellow. Colour,  but  not  fo  large  as  either 
the  former  Sorts,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Cap- 
les  ending  in  acute  Points,  divided  into  five  Cells, 
rich  are  filled  with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  This  Plant 
tender,  fo  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  fifth, 
d  other  tender  Kinds,  with  which  Management  it 
>wers  and  produces  good  Seeds  here. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  an 
nual  Stalk.  The  Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me  from  the 
ihama  IJlands ,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Gar- 
n,  where  the  Plants  produced  Plenty  of  Flowers,  but 
d  not  ripen  their  Seeds.  This  rifes  with  feveral  Stalks 
am  the  Root,  which  grow  four  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
th  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute 
rints ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  green  on  their 
5per  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  are  flightly 
dented  on  their  Edges,  Handing  upon  long  Foot 
alks ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  on  the  Top  of  the 
alks,  they  are  very  large,  and  of  a  light  purple  Co- 
ur  with  dark  Bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
apfules  divided  into  five  Cells,  filled  with  Kidney- 
aped  Seeds. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on 
moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
e  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fe- 
lrate  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  treating 
,em  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  other  tender  Sorts,  but 
lowing  them  a  greater  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather ; 
r  thefe  may  be  brought  to  Hand  in  the  open  Air  in 
.immer,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  is  very  warm  they  will 
>t  flower  ;  for  thofe  which  flowered  in  the  Chelfea  Gar¬ 
in,  were  plunged  into  a  Tan  Bed  whofe  Heat  was  de- 
ining,  under  a  deep  Frame,  where  they  produced 
lenty  of  Flowers,  but  they  came  too  late  to  ripen 
;eds.  The  Stalks  decay  in  the  Autumn,  but  if  the 
ots  are  fheltered  under  a  hot  Bed  P'rarae,  they  will 
intinue  feveral  Years,  and  put  out  new  Stalks  in  the 
pring. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Weft-Indies , 
here  the  Inhabitants  cultivate  it  for  the  Pods  or  Seed 
effels,  which  they  gather  green  to  put  into  their  Soups ; 
lefe,  having  a  foft  vifcous  Juice,  add  a  Thicknefs  to 
leir  Soups,  and  renders  them  very  palatable.  It  rifes 
ith  a  foft  herbaceous  Stalk  three  Feet  high,  dividing 
pward  into  many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  v/ith 
land-fhaped  Leaves,  divided  into  five  Parts ;  the 
lowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  they 
■e  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour  with  dark  purple  Bottoms, 
ut  are  fmaller  than  either  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  of 
ery  fhort  Duration,  opening  in  the  Morning  with  the 
fing  Sun,  but  are  faded  long  before  Noon  in  warm 
Veather.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Capfules  of  very 
ift'erent  Forms,  in  the  different  Varieties  ;  infomethe 
'apfules  are  not  thicker  than  a  Man’s  Finger,  and  five 
r  fix  Inches  long  ;  in  others  they  are  very  thick,  and 
ot  more  than  two  or  three  Inches  long ;  in  fome  Plants 
rey  grow  eretft,  in  others  they  are  rather  inclined  ;  and 
lefe  Varieties  are  conftant,  for  I  have  many  Years 
ultivated  thefe  Plants,  and  have  not  found  them  vary. 
This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Way 
s  the  third,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treat- 
lent,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
i  this  Country  ;  I  have  often  tranfplanted  the  Plants 
ito  warm  Borders,  after  they  have  acquired  proper 
trength  ;  and  have  fometimes  in  very  warm  Seafons 
ad  them  thrive  for  a  fhort  Time,  but  the  firft  cold  bad 
Veather  their  Leaves  have  all  droped  off,  and  then 
fiey  have  decayed  gradually,  fo  that  they  have  but 
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rarely  flowered,  and  have  never  in  the  befl  Seafons 
perfected  their  Seeds ;  therefore  thofe  who  are  inclin¬ 
able  to  cultivate  thefe  Plants,  muft  conftantly  fhelter 
them  in  bad  Weather. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  r^ar  Venice ,  in 
moift  Land  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual 
Stalk,  which  rifes  about  three  Feet  high  ;  the  lower 
Leaves  are  angular  and  Heart-fhaped,  but  the  upper 
are  Spear-fhaped,  and  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  purple  Colour  with  a  dark  Bottom,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  five  cornered  compreffed  Capfules,  filled 
with  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  fhould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Way  as  the  fourteenth  Sort,  otherwife  they 
will  not  flower  ;  for  although  the  Roots  will  live  in  the 
full  Ground  here,  yet  the  Summers  are  not  warm  enough 
to  bring  them  to  flower.  I  have  fome  of  the  Roots 
which  have  remained  feven  Years,  puting  up  many 
Stalks,  which  rife  upward  of  two  Feet,  and  have  the 
Flower  Buds  formed  on  their  Tops,  but  thefe  appear 
fo  late  in  the  Seafon,  that  they  never  have  opened. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk  ;  the 
Roots  of  this  Sort  will  live  in  full  Ground,  but  unlefs 
the  Summer  is  warm,  the  Flowers  feldom  open.  It 
rifes  with  Angle  Stalks  from  the  Root,  two  Feet  high 
or  more  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval  and  fawed,  the  Flowers 
are  large  and  purple. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica ,  in  moift  Ground.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
and  an  annual  Stalk  like  the  former,  which  is  herbace¬ 
ous  and  never  branches ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  with 
three  Lobes  which  are  not  deeply  divided  ;  they  are  of 
a  bright  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  woolly  on  their 
under ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  they  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  purple  Co¬ 
lour.  This  Sort  like  the  former,  feldom  flowers  in  the 
open  Air  here,  unlefs  the  Summer  proves  very  warm* 
but  the  Roots  will  live  in  the  full  Ground,  if  they  are 
planted  in  a  fheltered  Situation.  The  only  Way  to 
have  thefe  Plants  flower  in  this  Country,  is  to  keep  the 
Roots  in  Pots,  and  fhelter  them  under  a  Frame  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  Spring  plunge  them  into  a  gentle*  hoc 
Bed,  which  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  their  Stalks 
early ;  and  when  the  Stalks  are  fo  high  as  to  reach  the 
Glaffes,  the  Pots  may  be  removed  into  a  Glafs  Cafe, 
where,  if  they  are  duly  fupplied  with  Water,  and  have 
Plenty  of  Air  in  hot  Weather,  they  will  flower  very 
well  in  July,  and  in  warm  Seafons  will  ripen  their  Seeds. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy ,  and  has  been  long  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  by  the  Title  of  Venice 
Malva.  Gerard  and  Parkinfon  title  it  Alcea  V eneta, 
and  Flos  Horn ,  or  Flower  of  an  Hour,  from  the  fhort 
Duration  of  its  Flowers,  which  in  hot  Weather  con¬ 
tinue  but  few  Hours  open  ;  however,  there  is  a  Suc- 
ceflion  of  Flowers  which  open  daily  for  a  confiderable 
Time,  fo  that  a  few  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  allowed  a 
Place  in  every  curious  Garden. 

It  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  having  many  fhort  Spines  which  are  foft,  and 
do  not  appear  unlefs  clofely  viewed  ;  the  Leaves  are 
divided  into  three  Lobes,  which  are  deeply  jaged  al- 
moft  to  the  Mid- rib  ;  thefe  Jags  are  oppofite,  and  the 
Segments  are  obtufe ;  the  Flowers  come  out  at  the 
Joints  of  the  Stalks  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  hav¬ 
ing  a  double  Empalement,  the  outer  being  compofed 
of  ten  long  narrow  Leaves,  which  join  at  their  Bafe ; 
the  inner  is  of  one  thin  Leaf,  fwollen  like  a  Bladder, 
cut  into  five  acute  Segments  at  the  Top,  having  many 
longitudinal  purple  Ribs,  and  is  hairy  ;  both  thefe  are 
permanent,  and  inclofe  the  Capfule  alter  the  flower  is 
paft.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  obtufe  Petals, 
which  fpread  open  at  the  Top,  the  lower  Part  forming 
an  open  Bell-fhaped  Flower ;  thefe  have  dark  purple 
Bottoms,  but  are  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour  above, 
having  the  Stamina  and  Apices  joined  in  a  Column  in 
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the  Center;  after  the  Flower  is  pall,  the  Germen  turns 
to  a  blunt  Capfule  opening  in  five  Cells,  which  are 
filled  with  fin  all  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  it  flowers  in 
June,  July,  and  Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  about  a 
Month  after.  %  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain, 
for  they  do  not  bear  transplanting  well ;  if  the  Seeds 
are  fown  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  early 
in  the  Spring,  fo  will  flower  early  in  the  Summer,  and 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  will  fucceed  them  ; 
fo  that  by  fowing  them  at  three  different  Seafons,  they 
may  be  continued  in  Succeflion  till  thefroft  flops  them* 
Thefe  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe  ; 
and  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  icatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  full  as  well  as  when  flown,  fo  that  it  will  main¬ 
tains  its  Situation,  unlefs  it  is  weeded  out. 

The  twentieth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant  which  refembles 
the  former,  but  the  Stalks  grow  more  erecfl,  are  of  a 
purplifh  Colour,  and  very  hairy  ;  the  Leaves  are  com- 
pofed  of  three  Lobes,  which  are  divided  almoft  to  the 
Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  narrow,  the  middle  Lobe  ftretch- 
ing  out  more  than  twice  the  Length  of' the  two  Side 
Lobes,  and  they  are  but  flightly  indented  on  their 
Edges,  whereas  thofe  of  the  former  are  cut  almoft  to 
the  Mid-rib ;  the  Flowers  are  larger  and  their  Colour 
deeper,  than  thofe  of  the  other. 

The  twenty-firft  Sort  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  is  very  like  the  laft  mentioned,  but  differs  in 
the  Leaves,  which  are  divided  into  very  long  narrow 
Lobes,  very  little  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Dif¬ 
ference  in  thefe  three  Plants  is  conftant,  for  I  have  pro¬ 
pagated  them  thirty  Years,  and  have  never  found  ei¬ 
ther  of  them  vary. 

The  Seeds  of  the  twenty-fecond  Sort  were  fent  me 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  few  Years  paft.  This 
is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  having  at  firft  Sight  fome  Re- 
femblance  of  the  other  Sorts  before-mentioned  ;  but  it 
riles  with  ftrong  hairy  branching  Stalks,  garnilhed 
with  much  broader  Leaves  than  either  of  the  former, 
the  lower  being  divided  into  three,  and  the  upper  into 
five  obtufe  Lobes,  which  are  crenated  on  their  Edges  ; 
the  Flowers  are  large,  but  of  a  paler  Colour  than  thofe 
of  the  other.  This  has  maintained  the  Difference  five 
Yeaas,  fo  that  there  is  no  Doubt  of  its  being  a  diftindt 
Species. 

All  thefe  are  as  hardy  as  the  nineteenth  Sort,  fo  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Way. 

The  twenty-third  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy, 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the  Seeds. 
This  differs  fo  eftentially  from  the  other  Species  in  its 
Fructification,  as  to  deferve  another  Title,  for  all  the 
other  have  dry  Capfules  with  five  Cells,  including  many 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  but  this  hath  a  foft  vifcous  Ber¬ 
ry,  with  a  hard  Shell  inclofed,  containing  five  roundilh 
Seeds  :  It  rifles  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  ten  or  twelve  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  which  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  fmooth  Heart-lhaped  angular  Leaves,  which 
are  crenated  on  their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  fingly,  Handing  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  oblong  Petals, 
which  are  twifted  together  and  never  expand  ;  they  are 
of  a  fine  fcarlet,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  Berries 
of  a  fcarlet  Colour  when  ripe,  inclofing  a  hard  Shell 
which  opens  in  five  Cells,  each  containing  a  fingle 
roundilh  Seed. 

This  Sort  is  generally  propagated  here  by  Cutings, 
becaufe  the  Seeds  do  not  often  ripen  here ;  if  the  Cut¬ 
ings  are  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  keeping  the  Air  from 
them,  they  will  foon  take  Root,  and  fhould  be  gradu¬ 
ally  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air.  Thefe  Plants  require 
a  moderate  Stove  to  preferve  them  through  the  Winter, 
and  if  they  are  kept  in  Warmth  in  Summer,  they  will 
flower,  and  fometimes  ripen  P'ruit,  though  they  may 
be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation  for  two  or 
three  Months  in  Summer,  but  the  Plants  fo  treated  fel- 
dom  flower. 

The  twenty-fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Ca- 
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rolina,  from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Dale  fent  me  Spe  i- 
mens  and  the  Seeds.  This  riles  with  a  woody  Stalk 
five  or  fix  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches 
upward,  which  are  clofely  garnilhed  with  fmooth  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  they  are 
four  Inches  long,  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle 
flightly  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  thick  Con- 
fiftence  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Branches,  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks.;  they  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  oblong  yellow  Petals,  which  lpread  open 
at  the  Top;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  great  Number 
of  Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits ;  thefe  are 
joined  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Style,  and  form  a  Ihort  Co¬ 
lumn,  but  fpread  open  at  the  Top,  filling  the  Mouth 
of  the  Tube;  the  Seed  Veffel  divides  into  five  Cells 
each  containing  two  Seeds. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Water,  fo  is  fcarce 
to  be  kept  alive  in  this  Country  :  I  raifed  feveral  of  the 
Plants,  which  continued  till  Winter,  but  not  one  of 
them  furvived,  though  I  placed  fome  of  them  in  the 
Stove,  and  lupplied  them  well  with  Water. 

HIERACIUM.  Lin,  Gen.  Plant .  81 8.  Pourn.  Injl. 
R.  H.  469.  Pah.  267.  [of  '!£/>«£,  Gr.  a  Hawk;  fo 
called,  becaufe  Hawks  as  well  as  Eagles,  have  a  ftrono- 
and  quick  Sight  •,  and  it  is  reported,  that  if  by  Reafon 
of  the  Heat  of  the  Air,  a  Film  grows  over  the  Eyes  of 
this  Bird,  then  the  Parent  lets  fall  a  Drop  of  the  Juice 
of  it  in  its  Eye ;  and  that,  in  like  Manner,  it  is  good 
to  clear  the  human  Sight.]  Hawkweed, 

The  Characters  are,  A-  . 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Flo -  1 
rets,  which  are  included  in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement, 
whofe  Scales  are  narrow,  and  very  unequal  in  their  Length 
and  Pofition  the  Florets  are  equal  and  uniform,  they  have 
one  Petal  which  is  fioaped  like  a  Longue,  indented  in  five 
Parts  at  the  Point,  and  are  placed  Imbricatim  over  each 
other ;  thefe  have  each  five  floor t  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated 
by  cylindrical  Summits.  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Petal,  is 
fituated  the  Germen,  fupporting  a  flender  Style,  crowned  l 
by  two  recurved  Stigmas-,  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
fhort  four  cornered  Seed  crowned  with  Down ,  fiting  in  the 
Empalement .  'f 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of  j 
Linn<£us\  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
with  a  compound  Flower,  compofed  of  only  fruitful  Florets. 
Poumefort  places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  thirteenth 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  fiofculous  Flower, 
whofe  Seeds  are  crowned  with  Down. 

There  are  a  great  Number  of  Species  of  this  Genus, 
many  of  which  grow  naturally  as  Weeds  in  England, 
and  the  others  are  fo  in  different  Countries,  therefore  I 
fhall  only  felefft  thofe  which  are  the  moft  beautiful,  and 
beft  worth  cultivating  from  the  Number,  which  to  enu¬ 
merate,  would  fwell  this  Work  greatly  beyond  its 
Bounds. 

1.  Hieracium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  dent  atis  foment  ofis, 
caule  eredio  ramofo  lanuginofo.  Hawkweed  with  oblong, 
oval,  woolly,  indented  Leaves,  and  an  erect  branching 
Stalk  covered  with  Down.  This  is  the  Hieracium  mon- 
tanum  tomentofum.  H.  R.  Blaf.  Woolly  Mountain 
Hawkweed. 

2.  Hieracium  caule  ramofo,  foliis  radicalibus  ovatis 
dentatis ,  caulino  minori.  Hort.  Cliff.  388.  Hawkweed 
with  a  branching  Stalk,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  oval 
and  indented,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  fmaller.  This 
is  the  Hieracium  murorum,  folio  pilofiffimo.  C.  B.P.  129. 
Wall  Hawkweed  with  a  very  hairy  Leaf. 

3.  Hie  racium  foliis  integris,  caule  fubnudo  fnr.plicif-  j 
fimopilofo  corymbifero.  Hort.  Cliff.  388.  Hawkweed  with 
entire  Leaves,  and  a  fingle  hairy  naked  Stalk,  terminated  : 
by  a  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Hieracium  hor- 
tenfe,  floribus  atro  purpurafeentibus.  C.  B.  P.  128.  Gar¬ 
den  Hawkweed  with  dark  purple  Flowers. 

4.  Hi  eracium  foliis  radicalibus  obevatis  denticulatis, 
caulinis  oblongis  femiamplexicaulibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  1 24. 
Hawkweed  with  oval  indented  Leaves  at  the  Root,  thofe 
on  the  Stalks  oblong,  and  half  embracing  them.  This 
is  the  Hieracium  Pyrenaicum  folio  cerinthes.  Schol.  Bot , 
Pyrenean  Hawkweed  with  a  Honey  wort  Leaf.  *  . 

5.  Hieracium 
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Hieracium  foliis  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus  den-  I 
is  floribus  folitariis,  calycibus  laxis.  Hort.  Cliff.  387. 
iwkweed  with  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves  embra- 
a  the  Stalks,  Flowers  growing  fingly,  and  loofe 
fnalements.  This  is  the  Hieracium  Pyrenaicum ,  blat- 
U  folio  minus  hirfuium.  Pourn.  Injl.  472.  Pyrenean 
iwkweed  with  a  Moth  Mullein  Leaf,  lefs  hairy. 

6  Hieracium  foliis  amplexicaulibus  cordatis  fub  den¬ 
is  pedunculis  unifloris  hirfutis ,  caule  ramofo.  Hort. 

/f  087  Hawkweed  with  Heart-fhaped  indented 
■ivtt  embracing  the  Stalks,  hairy  Foot  Stalks  bear- 
rone  Flower,  and  a  branching  Stalk.  Ihis  is  the 
)racium  Pyrenaicum  rotundifolium  amplexicaule.  Schol. 
t  Pyrenean  Hawkweed,  with  round  Leaves  embra- 

,g  the  Stalks.  .  -  s  .  r  , 

Hieracium  foliis  oblong  o-ov  atis  acute  dentatis  Jub- 

■ tomentofis ,  caule  nudo  fimplici  umbellifero.  Hawkweed 
th  oblong  oval  Leaves  fharply  indented,  and  woolly 
their  under  Side,  and  a  fingle  naked  Stalk,  termi- 
ted  by  an  Umbel  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Hieracium 
iis  lads ,  leviter  dentatis ,  fubtus  niveis.  Sloan.  Hort. 
:c.  Hawkweed  with  broad  Leaves  flightly  indented, 
d  of  a  Snow  white  Colour  on  their  under  Side. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Apennine  Moun¬ 
ts  ;  this  fends  out  from  the  Root  many  oblong,  oval, 
dented  Leaves,  which  are  very  woolly  and  white  •, 
>m  between  the  Leaves  arife  a  branching  Stalk,  little 
ore  than  a  Foot  high,  covered  over  with  a  woolly 
own,  and  garnifhed  with  downy  Leaves  of  the  fame 
iape  as  the  lower,  but  are  lefs ;  thefe  fit  very  clofe  to 
e  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  fingly  at  the  End 
'  each  Branch  •,  they  are  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow, 
mpofed  of  many  Florets,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
ur  cornered,  oblong,  black  Seeds,  crowned  with  a 
iite  Down,  which,  when  ripe,  aie,  by  the  Elafticity 
'  the  Down,  drawn  out  of  the  Empalement,  and  by 
e  firft  ftrong  Gale  of  Wind,  are  wafted  to  a  confider- 
ile  Diftance.  The  Flowers  appear  by  the  Begining  of 
me,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  about  five  or  fix  Weeks 
ter,  but  there  is  frequently  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers 
1  the  Autumn.  / 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in 
i  Eaft  afpe&ed  Border  in  March  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
ime  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  till 
ey  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  which  will  be  by 
e  Begining  of  fune ;  then  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
a  fhady  Border  of  undunged  Ground,  at  fix  Inches 
i fiance,  obferving  to  water  them  if  the  Weather  fliould 
ove  dry,  till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which, 
they  are  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  they  will  require 
i  other  Culture  :  In  the  Autumn  they  fliould  be  tranf- 
anted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  the  follow- 
g  Summer  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds, 
id  the  Roots  will  continue  fome  Years,  if  they  are 
it  planted  in  a  rich  or  moift  Soil,  which  frequently 
:cafions  their  roting  in  Winter.  This  Plant  with  its 
Ivery  Leaves,  makes  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Garden, 
i  deferves  a  Place,  though  the  Flowers  are  not  very 
■markable  for  their  Beauty. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  very  hairy,  oval,  indented 
.eaves ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  the  fame  Height  as  the 
>rmer,  branching  into  feveral  Divifions,  which  are 
ich  terminated  by  a  large  fingle  yellow  Flower,  of 
le  Shape  of  the  former.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
eeds  ripen  in  Augujl.  It  grows  naturally  in  fome 
laces  in  the  North  of  England ;  it  is  a  perennial  Plant, 
rid  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
irmer  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  but  has  been 
>ng  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Englijh  Gardens,  where  it  is 
ultivated  for  its  fine  purple  Flowers.  This  was  for- 
lerly  known  by  the  Title  of  Grim  the  Collier ,  which 
■as  probably  given  it  from  the  dark  Colour  of  the 
Impalement. 

This  hath  a  perennial  fibrous  Root,  which  fends  out 
iany  oblong,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  between  which  arifes 
Angle  Stalk  near  a  Foot  high,  which  is  naked  toward 
ie  Bottom,  and  terminated  by  a  Corymbus  of  Gold 
oloured  Flowers,  which  appear  in  Succeffion  from  the 
egining  of  June  to  September ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
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Seeds  crowned  with  Down,  which  ripen  in  Augujl  and 
September .-  This  Sort  fends  out  many  Offsets  from  the 
Root,  by  which  it  is  eafily  propagated,  or  it  may  be 
raifed  from  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft  Sort : 
The  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  the  Autumn.  This 
will  thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains.  It  is  a  perennial  Plant,  whofe  lower  Leaves 
are  oval,  indented,  and  of  a  grayilh  Colour  ;  thofe  on 
the  Stalks  are  fmaller,  but  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Co¬ 
lour,  and  half  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe ;  the 
Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high,  branching  into  feveral  Divi¬ 
fions,  each  being  terminated  by  one  yellow  Flower. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  on  the  Pyrenees ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  which  fends  up  feveral  erecft  Stalks, 
garnifhed  with  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  which  are  in¬ 
dented,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks, 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large  yel¬ 
low  Flower.  This  flowers  in  June ,  but  feldom  per¬ 
fects  Seeds  here,  fo  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Roots  in  Autumn ;  it  will  thrive  in  any  Situation. 

The  fixth  Sort  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  indented  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  embrace 
the  Stalks ;  each  Divifion  of  the  Branches  terminate  in 
a  hairy  Foot  Stalk,  fuftaining  one  large  yellow  Flower, 
which  appears  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July.  This 
is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as 
the  firft  Sort,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the  Seeds.  This 
Plant  fends  out  feveral  Side  Branches  from  the  Root, 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  indented  Leaves,  which 
are  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  with  one  prominent  Mid¬ 
rib,  and  feveral  branching  tranfverfe  Ribs  ;  the  Stalk  is 
fingle  and  naked,  riling  about  fix  Inches  high,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  Umbel  of  yellow  Flotvers. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  afterward  planted  in 
feparate  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  treating  them  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  other  tender  Plants.  They  muft  be  placed 
in  the  Stove  in  Winter,  and  the  Summer  following  they 
flower. 

HILLS  have  many  Ufes,  of  which  I  fhall  only  men¬ 
tion  two  or  three. 

1  ft,  They  ferve  as  Screens,  to  keep  off  the  cold  and 
nipping  Blafts  of  the  Northern  and  Eaftern  Winds. 

2dly,  The  long  Ridges  and  Chains  of  lofty  Moun¬ 
tains,  being  generally  found  to  run  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
ferve  to  flop  the  Evagation  of  thofe  Vapours  toward 
the  Poles,  without  which  they  would  all  run  from  the 
hot  Countries,  and  leave  them  deftitute  of  Rain. 

3dly,  They  condenfe  thofe  Vapours,  like  Alembick 
Heads,  into  Clouds ;  and  fo  by  a  Kind  of  external  Di- 
ftillation,  give  Origin  to  Springs  and  Rivers  ;  and  by 
amaffing,  cooling,  and  conftipating  them,  turn  them 
into  Rain,  and  by  that  Means  render  the  fervid  Regi¬ 
ons  of  the  Torrid  Zone  habitable. 

4thly,  They  ferve  for  the  Produdlion  of  a  great 
Number  of  Vegetables  and  Minerals,  which  are  not 
found  in  other  Places. 

It  hath  been  found  by  Experiment  and  Calculation, 
that  Llills,  though  they  meafure  twice  as  much  as  the 
plain  Ground  they  ftand  upon,  yet  the  Produce  of  the 
one  can  be  no  more  than  the  other  ;  and  therefore,  in 
purchafing  Land,  the  Hills  ought  not  to  be  bought  for 
more  than  their  fuperficial  Meafure,  i.  e.  to  pay  no 
more  for  two  Acres  upon  the  Side  of  a  Hill,  than  for 
one  upon  the  Plain,  if  the  Soil  be  equally  rich. 

It  is  true,  that  thofe  Lands  that  are  hilly  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  are  very  different  as  to  their  valuable  Contents, 
from  what  are  found  in  flat  and  plain  Ground^  whether 
they  be  planted,  fown,  or  built  upon;  as  for  Example: 

Suppofe  a  Plill  contains  four  equal  Sides,  which  meet 
in  a  Point  at  Top  ;  yet  the  Contents  of  thefe  four  Sides 
can  produce  no  more  Grain,  or  bear  no  more  i  tees, 

6  Z  than 
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than  the  plain  Ground  on  which  the  Hill  Hands,  or 
than  the  Bafe  of  it ;  and  yet  by  the  Meafure  of  the  Sides, 
there  may  be  double  the  Number  of  Acres,  Rods,  and 
Poles,  which  they  meafure  on  the  Bafe  or  Ground  Plot. 

For  as  long  as  all  Plants  preferve  their  upright  Me¬ 
thod  of  growing,  hilly  Ground  can  bear  no  more  Plants 
in  Number  than  the  plain  at  the  Bafe. 

Again,  as  to  Buildings  on  a  Hill,  the  two  Sides  of  a 
Hill  will  bear  no  more  than  the  fame  Number  of  Houfes 
that  can  hand  in  the  Line  at  the  Bafe. 

And  as  to  Rails,  or  Park  Pailing  over  a  Hill,  though 
the  Meafure  be  near  double  over  the  Hill  to  the  Line  at 
the  Bottom,  yet  both  may  be  inclofed  by  the  fame 
Number  of  Pales  of  the  fame  Breadth. 

HIPPOCASTANUM.  Timm.  Inft.  R.  H.6ix .  Tab. 
382.  Ef cuius.  Lin.  Gen.  420.  of  "hnrQr,  Gr.  a  Horfe, 
and  Caftanea ,  Lat.  a  Cheftnut.]  Horfe  Cheftnut;  in 
French ,  Marronier  Linde. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  J mall  fwelling  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  indented  in  five  Parts.  It  hath  five  Petals  which  are 
narrow  at  their  Bafe ,  where  they  are  inferted  in  the  Em¬ 
palement,  but  are  roundifih  at  the  Top,  fpreading  open,  and 
are  folded  and  waved  on  their  Borders.  It  hath  feven  Awl- 
Jhaped  Stamina  which  decline,  and  are  as  long  as  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  terminated  by  riftng  Summits.  It  hath  a  roundifih 
Germen ,  fitting  upon  an  Awl-fihaped  Style ,  crowned  by  an 
acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  thick 
roundifih  Capfule  fet  with  Thorns,  opening  in  three  Cells , 
inclofimg  one  or  two  globular  Nuts . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  Sedtion  of 
Tournefort ’s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a 
Fruit  with  one  Capfule.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  changed  the 
Title  to  Efculus ,  but  as  it  is  commonly  known  by  the 
Name  of  Horfe  Cheftnut,  fo  I  have  continued  the  for¬ 
mer  Latin  Title  to  it.  This  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Linnaeus' s  feventh  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  feven  Stamina  and  one  Style. 
And  to  this  he  has  joined  the  Pavia  of  Boerhaave , 
whofe  Flowers  have  eight  Stamina,  and  differs  in  its  Fruc¬ 
tification,  fo  I  hr  all  continue  it  under  the  former  Title 
given  by  Boerhaave. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Hip  pocastanum.  Hotfe  Cheftnut.  This  is  the 
Hippo c aft anum  vulgar e.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  612,  Com¬ 
mon  Horfe  Cheftnut. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  Tree  with  variegated 
Leaves,  one  has  white,  and  the  other  yellow  Blotches ; 
but  thefe  are  very  apt  to  become  plain,  when  they  are 
planted  in  good  Ground  and  grow  vigoroufly,  fo  are 
icarce  worth  propagating. 

In  the  Horfe  Cheftnut  there  feem  to  be  two  or  three 
Varieties,  differing  in  the  Breadth  of  their  Leaves,  and 
the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  one  of  which  hath  its 
Flowers  remarkably  fpoted  with  red  and  yellow,  fo  as 
to  be  feen  at  a  great  Diftance,  and  is  fomewhat  later  in 
flowering. 

This  Free  was  greatly  in  Fafhion  fome  Years  ago, 
when  the  Avenues  to  Houfes,  and  other  fhady  Walks, 
were  commonly  planted  with  thefe  Trees,  but  there  are 
few  Sorts  of  Trees  more  unfit  for  this  Purpofe  ;  becaufe 
their  regular  pyramidal  Growth  is  obftrudted,  when 
they  ftand  near  each  other,  fo  that  the  Branches  will 
interfere  on  each  Side  in  the  Lines,  by  which  they  will 
be  prevented  flowering  ;  and  as  thefe  Leaves  begin  to 
decay  by  the  End  of  July,  they  make  a  very  bad  Ap¬ 
pearance  after  that  Time  and  by  their  Leaves  falling, 
they  occafion  a  Litter  for  near  three  Months ;  upon 
thefe  Accounts,  this  T.  ree  has  been  lefs  efteemed  of  late 
Years. 

But  although  it  is  not  fo  proper  for  planting  of  Ave¬ 
nues  as  many  other  Trees,  yet  it  fhould  not  be  wholly 
excluded  from  Gardens ;  where,  if  they  are  properly 
difpofed,  they  have  a  very  good  Effedt,  efpecially  du¬ 
ring  their  Continuance  in  flower.  Thefe  fhould  always 

e  Panted  fingly  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other,  or  from 
any  other  Trees ;  for  when  they  have  full  Room  to  ex- 

-nu  their  Branches,  they  will  form  a  natural  Parabola 
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or  Cone,  fpreading  twelve  Feet  or  more  on  every  Side 
and  this  in  the  Compafs  of  a  few  Years  5  and  Whei 
they  ftand  thus  detached,  every  Shoot  will  produce  • 
Spike  of  Flowers  ;  fo  that  the  whole  Tree  will  be  co¬ 
vered  with  them,  and  make  a  goodly  Shew.  It  flower 
in  May. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  planting  the  Nuts  earh 
in  the  Spring,  after  the  Manner  as  Was  diredled  for  th! 
common  Cheftnut,  to  which  I  refer  the  Reader,  tc 
avoid  Repetition.  The  Spring  following  the  Plant! 
may  be  tranlplanted  into  a  Nurfery,  in  Rows,  atthret 
Feet  Diftance,  and  eighteen  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows, 
where  they  may  continue  three  Years,  after  which  Tim* 
jhey  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain ;  th? 
beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  Trees  is  in  Autumn 
or  during  any  of  the  Winter  Months,  when  other  deci¬ 
duous  Trees  are  removed,  for  this  Tree  puts  out 
in  the  Spring. 

In  tranfplanting  of  theft  Trees,  we  fhould  never 
fhorten  any  of  their  Branches,  but  only  cut  off  entirely 
all  fuch  as  are  ill  placed,  or  grow  irregular ;  for  thefe’i 
Trees  have  always  a  large  tufgid  Bud  placed  at  the  Ex* 
tremity  of  their  Branches,  in  which  is  inclofed  tW 
future  Shoot ;  which  Bud  is  of  great  Service  in  attradl-l; 
ing  the  Nourifhment,  and  promoting  the  Growth  of  the' 
Tree ;  and  it  is  often  obferved,  where  their  Branches 
are  fhortened,  that  there  is  produced  a  glutinous  Sub-1 
fiance,  almoft  of  the  Confiftence  of  Turpentirie,  which 
often  occafions  the  Decay  of  thofe  particular  Branches, 
and  fometimes  of  the  whole  Tree. 

Thefe  Trees  have  fomething  very  Angular  in  theft 
Growth,  i.  e.  that  their  whole  Year’s  Shoot  is  com¬ 
monly-performed  in  three  Weeks  Titne;  after  which 
it  does  no  more  than  increafe  in  Bulk,  and  become  more 
firm  and  fubftantial,  and  all  the  latter  Part  of  the  Sum- i 
mer  is  occupied  in  forming  and  ftrengthening  the  Buds  , 
for  the  next  Year’s  Shoots.  There  is  a  great  Regula¬ 
rity  in  the  natural  Growth  of  thefe  Trees,  their  under 
Branches  being  always  greatly  extended;  and  the Suc¬ 
ceeding  ones  decreafing  gradually  to  the  Top,  form  a 
natural  obtufe  Pyramid,  which  Regularity  is  by  many 
People  greatly  difliked,  as  appearing  too  much  like 
thofe  artificial  Pyramids,  which  were  formerly  fo  much 
efteemed  and  cultivated  on  ever-green  Trees,  but  are 
now  very  juftly  defpifed  by  all  curious  Perfons;  though 
it  muft  be  allowed,  where  thefe  Trees  are  rightly  dif¬ 
pofed  in  forming  of  Clumps,  &c.  their  conical  Figure  j 
has  a  very  good  Effedt,  by  rendering  fuch  Plantations 
very  agreeable  to  the  Eye  at  fome  Diftance,  efpecially 
when  the  under  Parts  of  the  Trees  are  hid  from  Sight  : 
by  other  Trees,  which  furround  them. 

Thefe  Trees  were  originally  brought  from  Confilanti- 
nople  into  Europe.  The  Laurel  and  the  Horfe  Cheft¬ 
nut  were  made  Denizens  of  England  at  the  fame  Time, 
which  was  about  the  Year  1610;  but  although  they 
are  Natives  of  fo  warm  a  Country,  yet  they  are  now  fo 
inured  to  the  Cold,  as  to  defy  the  fevereft  of  our  Win-  | 
ters,  and  grow  to  be  very  large  Trees,  and  produce  • 
great  Quantities  of  Nuts  annually,  from  which  they 
may  be  multiplied  at  Pleafure.  The  Fruit  of  this  Tree 
is  very  bitter,  and  of  little  Ufe  atnongft  us  at  prefent ; 
but  in  Turky  they  give  them  to  Horles,  in  their  Pro- 
vender,  that  are  troubled  with  Coughs,  or  are  Ihort 
winded,  in  both  which  Diftempers  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  very  good.  The  Deer  are  very  fond  of  thefe  Nuts,  ■ 
fo  that  in  large  Parks  there  lhould  be  many  of  thefe 
Trees  planted,  which  will  have  a  good  Effedt  to  vary  | 
the  Objedls,  and  be  of  great  Ufe  to  the  Deer. 

HIPPOCRATEA.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  1098.  Goa. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  8.  Tab.  35. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

It  hath  a  large  fpreading  Empalement  of  one  Leaf \  cut  , 
at  the  Top  into  five  Segments ;  the  Flower  hath  ont  oval  ' 
Petal  which  is  entire,  oval  and  truncated  at  the  Point.  It  f1 
hath  fix Jlender  fhort  Stamina ,  terminated  by  profir  ate  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  one  oval  Germen  fiituated  below  the  Petal,  having  ■; 
no  Style ,  but  crowned  by  a  fhort  fender  Stigma.  The  l 
Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Capfule  winged  at  the  | 
Top ,  inclofimg  a  fiingle  Seed .  .  I 
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This  Genus  of  Plants  is  placed  in  the  Appendix  to 
jnnaus’s  Genera,  with  fome  others  which  he  knew  not 
rhere  to  place,  there  being  no  good  Defcriptions  of 
leir  Parts  of  Generation  or  Fructification  to  be  met 
nth,  in  the  Authors  who  have  treated  of  them.  The 
iharaCters  here  exhibited  are  taken  from  a  dried  Speci- 
len,  which  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  from 
* ampeacby ,  whofe  Flowers  are  not  fo  perfect  as  I  could 
rilh  and  upon  Examination,  it  appears  to  have  male 
'lowers  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  at  a  Diftance 
rom  the  hermaphrodite. 

I  have  feen  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 
Hippocratea  fruClu  trigemino  fubrotundo ,  caule  vo- 
ibili.  Hippocratea  with  a  triple  roundifh  Fruit,  and  a 
ivining  Stalk.  This  is  the  Coa  fcandens ,  fruClu  trige- 
'.ino  fubrotundo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  8.  Climbing  Coa  with 
triple  roundifh  Fruit. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  from  Campeachy  by 
4r.  Robert  Millar ,  and  feveral  of  the  Plants  were  raifed 
i  England ,  which  continued  two  Years  in  feveral  Gar- 
ens,  but  not  one  of  them  lived  to  flower ;  they  grew 
3  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  twining  round 
takes,  but  their  Stalks  were  very  {lender,  and  decayed 
t  the  Bottom,  probably  from  their  having  too  much 
)fet. 

It  is  a  very  tender  Plant,  fo  muft  be  conftantly  kept 
i  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  fhould  have  but  little 
Vet  in  Winter. 

HIPPOCREPIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  791.  Ferrttm  e - 
mam.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  400.  Tab.  225.  Horfefhoe 
retch  *,  in  French ,  Fer  de  Cheval. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  of  one 
,eaf,  divided  into  five  Parts,  the  two  upper  being  joined, 
he  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind  ;  the  Standard  hath  a 
arrow  Bafe  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  but  is  Ileart- 
wped  above  the  Wings  are  oval,  oblong ,  and  blunt  ; 
be  Keel  is  Moon-fhaped  and  compreffed.  It  hath  ten  Sta- 
ina,  nine  joined  and  one  feparate ,  which  ftands  ere  Cl,  ter- 
inated  by  fingle  Summits.  It  hath  an  oblong  narrow  Ger- 
en,  flting  on  an  Awl-fhaped  Style,  crowned  by  a  fingle 
■igma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  plain  com- 
reffed  Pod,  which  is  cut  into  many  Parts  from  the  under 
°.am  to  the  upper,  each  Part  forming  a  roundifh  Sinus  with 
btufe  three  cornered  Joints,  connected  to  the  upper  Seam, 
ich  Joint  being  fhaped  like  a  Horfefhoe ,  inclofing  a  Jingle 
zed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
f  Linnaus’s  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Hants  with  a  leguminous  Flower ,  having  ten  Stamina 
'ined  in  two  Bodies.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  third 
eCtion  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
Butterfly  Flower ,  whofe  Point al  turns  to  a  jointed  Pod. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hippocrepis  leguminibus  fejftlibus  folitariis.  Hort. 
liff-  364.  Horfefhoe  Vetch,  with  Angle  Pods  fiting 
lofe  to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ferrum  equinum ,  filiqua 
ngulari.  C.B.P.% 49.  Horfefhoe  Vetch  with  a  fingle 
'od. 

2.  Hippocrepis  leguminibus  pedunculatis  confertis, 
largine  exterior e  repandis.  Prod.  Leyd.  384.  Horfefhoe 
retch,  with  Pods  growing  in  Clufters  upon  Foot 
talks,  whofe  outer  Border  is  turned  inward.  This  is 
he  Ferrum  equinum  Germanicum,  filiquis  in  fummitate. 
"  B.P.  346.  German  Horfefhoe  Vetch,  having  Pods 
n  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks. 

3.  Hippocrepis  leguminibus  pedunculatis  confertis, 
largine  altero  lohatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  364.  Horfefhoe  Vetch, 
nth  Pods  growing  in  Clufters  upon  Foot  Stalks,  one 
border  of^which  has  Lobes.  This  is  the  Ferrum  equi- 
um  filiqua  multiplici.  C.  B.  P.  346.  Horfefhoe  Vetch 
nth  many  Pods. 

T^.e  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
his  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  from  the  Root  fe- 
eral  ti ailing  Stalks  a  Foot  long,  that  divide  upward 
ato  fmaller  Branches,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
ompofed  of  four  or  five  Pair  of  fmall  Lobes,  termi- 
ated  by  an  odd  one  •,  thefe  are  obtufe,  and  indented 
-  their  Ends ;  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  come 
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out  fingle  Flowers  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  which  are 
yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fingle  Pods  fiting  clofe  to 
the  Stalks,  which  are  about  two  Inches  long,  and  a 
third  of  an  Inch  broad,  bending  inward  like  a  Sickle, 
and  divided  into  many  Joints  fhaped  like  a  Horfefhoe. 
This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
the  Autumn,  loon  after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome 
Parts  of  England,  upon  chalky  Hills ;  this  is  a  fmaller 
Plant  than  the  former,  and  hath  a  perennial  Root,  fend¬ 
ing  out  flender  trailing  Stalks  about  fix  Inches  long, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  winged  Leaves ;  the 
Flowers  grow  in  Clufters  on  the  Top  of  long  Foot 
Stalks  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  which  are  fhorter, 
and  twifted  inward  in  roundifh  Curves,  but  have  Joints 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  Germany ,  and  Italy.  This  is  an  annual  Plant 
with  trailing  Stalks,  greatly  refembling  the  firft,  but 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Clufters  on  the  Top  of 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  other  Sorts,  and  the  Pods  are  jointed  in  like  Man¬ 
ner,  but  the  Joints  are  fixed  to  the  oppofite  Border. 
Thefe  Plants  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Augufl  and  September. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  Town  in  the  Autumn,  where  the  Plants  are  defigned 
to  remain  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thined  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require.  The 
two  annual  Sorts  will  decay  in  the  Autumn,  after  they 
have  perfected  their  Seeds,  but  the  Roots  of  the  other 
will  continue  two  or  three  Years,  provided  they  are  not 
in  too  good  Ground. 

HIPPOLAPATHUM.  See  Rumex. 

HIPPOMANE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1099.  Manfanilla . 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50.  Tab.  30.  The  Manchineel. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Spike,  the 
male  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  Clufters,  from  a  fhort  Cup - 
fhaped  Empalement ;  thefe  have  no  Petals  from  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  each  Empalement  arifes  a  fingle  Style,  terminated  by 
four  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  no  Petal,  but  an 
oval  Germen  wraped  up  in  a  three  leaved  Empalement ,  fup- 
porting  a  fhort  Style,  crowned  by  a  concave  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  Fruit  with  a  flefhy 
Cover ,  inclofing  a  rough  hard  Shell  with  feveral  Cells,  each 
inclofing  one  oblong- Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  belongs  to  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
with  male  and  female  Flowers  which  have  but  one  Stamina . 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Hippomane/*? //A  evatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  484. 
Hippomane  with  oval  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Man - 
fanilla  pyri  facie.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50.  Manchineel  with 
the  Appearance  of  the  Pear  Tree. 

2.  Hippomane  foliis  ovato-oblongis  ferratis ,  baft 
glandulofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1191.  Hippomane  with  oval 
oblong  Leaves  which  are  fawed,  and  have  Glands  at 
their  Bafe.  This  is  the  Manfanilla  lauri  foliis  cblongis. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50.  Manchineel  with  oblong  Bay 
Leaves. 

3.  Hippomane  foliis  fubovatis  dentato-fpinofis.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  1191.  Hippomane  with  oval  Leaves,  which 
have  prickly  Indentures.  This  is  the  Manfanilla  aqui- 
folii  foliis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50.  Manchineel  with  Holly 
Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  Iflands  of  the 
Weft-Indies.  This  is  a  very  large  Tree  in  its  native 
Soil,  almoft  equaling  the  Oak  in  Size ;  the  Wood  is 
much  efteemed  for  making  of  Cabinets,  Book  Cafes, 
&c.  being  very  durable,  and  taking  a  fine  Polifh ;  it 
is  alfo  faid,  that  the  Worms  will  not  eat  it :  But  as  the 
Trees  abound  with  a  milky  cauftick  Juice,  fo  before 
they  are  felled,  they  make  Fires  round  their  Trunks  to 
burn  out  their  Juice,  otherwife  thofe  who  fell  them, 
would  be  in  Danger  of  lofing  their  Sight,  by  the  Juice 
flying  in  their  Eyes ;  and  where-ever  this  falls  on  the 

Skin, 
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Skin,  it  will  raife  Bliftcrs  •,  and  if  it  comes  up6n  Linen, 
it  will  immediately  turn  it  black,  and  on  being  waffied 
will  come  in  Holes  :  It  is  alfo  dangerous  working  of  the 
Wood  after  it  is  fawn  out,  for  if  any  of  the  Saw  Duft 
happens  to  get  ffito  the  Workmens  Eyes,  it  caufes  In¬ 
flammations,  and  the  Lofs  of  Sight  for  fome  Time ; 
to  prevent  which,  they  generally  cover  their  Faces 
with  fine  Lawn,  during  the  Time  they  are  working  the 

Wood.  .  f  . 

This  Tree  hath  a  fmooth  brownifli  Bark,  the  Trunk 
divides  upward  into  many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  oblong  Leaves,  .about  three  Inches  long,  and  one 
Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  ending  in  acute  Points,  they 
are  flightly  fa  wed  ton  their  Edges,  and  are^  of  a  lucid 
green,  Handing  .on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  I  he  Floweis 
come  out  in  fhort  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
being  of  both  Sexes  in  the  fame  Spike,  but  having  no 
Petals,  they  make  but  little  Appearance  ;  thele  are  iuc- 
ceeded  by  Fruit,  about  the  Size,  and  of  the  fame  Shape 
as  the  Golden  Pippin,  turning  of  a  yellow  Colour  when 
ripe,  which  has  often  tempted  Strangers  to  eat  of  them 
to  their  Coft,  for  they  inflame  the  Mouth  and  Throat 
to  a  great  Degree,  caufing  violent  Pains  in  the  Throat 
and  Stomach,  which  is  dangerous,  unlefs  Remedies  are 
timely  applied. 

The  Inhabitants  of  America  believe  it  is  dangerous 
to  fit  or  lie  under  thefe  Trees,  and  affirm,  that  the  Rain, 
or  Dew,  which  falls  from  the  Leaves,  will  raife  Blif- 
ters,  but  it  is  very  certain,  that  unlefs  the  Leaves  are 
broken,  and  the  Juice  of  them  mix  with  the  Rain,  it 
will  do  no  Injury. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena ,  in 
New  Spain ,  and  the  third  at  Campeachy ,  from  which 
Places  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  fent  me  their  Seeds.  The 
fecond  Sort  grows  to  as  large  a  Size  as  the  firft.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firft, 
and  have  two  fmall  Glandules  growing  at  their  Bafe, 
they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  lucid 
green. 

The  third  Sort  is  of  humbler  Growth,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  twenty  Feet  high  •,  the  Leaves  of  this  great¬ 
ly  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  Holly,  and  are  let 
with  ffiarp  Prickles  at  the  End  of  each  Indenture,  they 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  continue  all  the  Year. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  fome  of  the  curious 
Gardens  in  Europe ,  where  they  can  never  be  expedted 
to  rife  to  any  great  Fleight,  for  they  are  too  tender  to 
live  in  thefe  Northern  Countries,  but  in  Stoves  ;  they 
rife  eafiiy  from  Seeds,  provided  they  are  good.  The 
Seeds  mu  ft  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot  Bed,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  ffiould  be  each  planted  in  a 
fmall  feparate  Pot  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  treating 
them  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  Plants,  but  they 
mull  not  have  much  Wet,  for  thefe  Plants  abound  with 
an  acrid  milky  Juice,  and  it  is  certain  that  moft  Plants 
which  do,  are  foon  killed  by  much  Moifture  ;  thefe 
Plants  mull  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged 
into  the  Tan  Bed  in  Autumn,  where  they  ffiould  con- 
ftantly  remain,  giving  them  very  little  Water  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  in  Summer  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  they 
ffiould  have  a  good  Share  of  Air  admited  to  them,  and 
once  or  twice  a  Week  refrefhed  with  Water  ;  by  this 
Management  I  have  raifed  many  of  thefe  Plants  to  the 
Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  which  have  by  their  ffiining 
green  Leaves,  made  a  pretty  Variety  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  Seafon  in  the  Stove. 

HIPPOPHAE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  980.  Rhamnoides. 
Tourn.  Cor.  52.  Lab.  481.  Baftard  Rhamnus ,  or  Sea 
Buckthorn. 

The  Char  abler s  are,  / 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  •,  the  male  Flow¬ 
ers  have  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  two  Parts , 
which  clofe  at  their  Points ,  they  have  no  Petals ,  but  have 
four  fhort  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  angular  Summits , 
which  are  equal  to  the  Empalement.  The  female  Flowers 
have  no  Petals ,  but  haroe  a  one  leaved  Empalement ,  which 
is  oval ,  oblong ,  fabulous,  and  bifid  at  the  Brim  ;  thefe  have 


no  Stamina ,  but  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  fmall  roundijh 
Germen ,  with  a  fioort  Style,  crowned  by  an  oblong  thick 
Stigma ,  twice  the  Length  of  the  Empalement.  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  turns  to  a  globular  Berry  with  one  Cell ,  in. 
clofing  one  roundifh  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedition 
of  Linnaeus's  twenty -firft  Clafs,  in  which  are  included 
thofe  Plants  which  are  male  and  female  in  diftinbl  Plants 
and  the  male  Flowers  have  four  Stamina.  Tournefort  re¬ 
fers  it  to  his  eighteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  with  apetalous  Flowers,  whofe  Fruit  grow  on 
feparate  Trees  from  the  male. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hippophae  foliis  lanceclatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1023. 
Hippophae  with  Spear-ffiaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Rham¬ 
noides  falicis  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  53.  Sea  Buckthorn  with 
a  Willow  Leaf. 

2.  Hippophae  foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1024.: 
Hippophae  with  oval  Leaves,  called  Canada  Sea  Buck- . 
thorn.  x  - 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Banks  ini 
Lincolnfhire,  and  alfo  on  the  Sand  Banks  between  Sand¬ 
wich  and  Deal,  in  Kent  •,  there  are  two  Varieties  of  this,' 
one  with  yellow,  and  the  other  red,,  with  red  Fruit,  but' 
it  is  the  firft  only  which  I  have  obferved  growing  na¬ 
turally  in  England ,  the  other  I  faw  growing  on  the 
Sand  Banks  in  Holland. 

Thefe  rife  with  ffirubby  Stalks,  eight  or  ten  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  irregula-r  Branches,  which  have 
a  brown  Bark  filvered  over,  garnifhed  with  very  nar- : 
row  Spear-ffiaped  Leaves,  about  two  Inches  long,  and, 
a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  leffeningi 
gradually  to  both  Ends,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  having  a  prominent 
Mid-rib  •,  the  two  Borders  of  the  Leaves  are  reflexed  1 
like  the  Rofemary  ;  thefe  are  placed  alternate  on  every. 
Side  the  Branches,  fitting  very  clofe.  The  Flowers  1 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  younger  Branches,  to 
which  they  fit  very  clofe.  The  male  Flowers  growing 
in  fmall  Clufters,  but  the  female  come  out  fingly ; 
thefe  make  but  little  Appearance.  They  appear  in  July, 
and  the  Berries  on  the  female  Plants  are  ripe  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

This  Sort  is  eafiiy  propagated  by  Suckers  from  the 
Root,  for  the  Roots  fpread  wide,  and  fend  up  a  great 
Number  of  Shoots,  fo  as  to  form  a  Thicket ;  if  thefe 
are  taken  off  in  Autumn,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  Nur- 
fery,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  after  one  Year’s 
Growth,  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  as 
there  is  little  Beauty  in  this  Plant,  fo  one  or  two  of 
them  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  a  Plantation  of  Shrubs 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
this  hath  much  the  Appearance  of  the  former  Sort,  but 
the  Leaves  differ  in  their  Shape,  thefe  being  much  ffiorter 
and  broader,  and  are  not  fo  white  on  their  under  Side. 
This  hath  not  as  yet  flowered  in  this  Country,  but  the 
Plants  feem  equally  hardy  with  the  former,  and  may 
be  eafiiy  propagated  by  Sucker^  or  Layers. 


PIIPPOSELINUM.  See  Smyrnium. 

H1RUNDINARIA.  See  Afclepias. 

HOLCUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1015.  Milium.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  514.  Tab.  298.  S  or  gum.  Mich.  Indian  Mil¬ 
let,  or  Corn. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  the  fame , 
Plant.  The  male  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  have  a  bivalve 
Chaff ;  thefe  Valves  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  twifted, 
ending  with  an  acute  Beard  •,  they  have  neither  Petals ,  or 
any  proper  Empalement,  but  have  three  hairy  Stamina ,  ter-  jj 
minuted  by  oblong  Summits.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  I 
are  fingle,  in  a  ft  iff  bivalve  Chaff  the  inner  of  thefe  isflen- 1 
der,  hairy,  and  lefs  than  the  Empalement,  the  outer  Valve  I 
terminates  in  a  rigid  Beard,  and  is  larger  than  the  Em- 1 
palement ;  they  have  three  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  I 

oblong  Summits ,  with  a  roundijh  Germen,  fupporting  two  I 

hairy  I 
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y  Styles,  crowned  with  plumofe  Summits .  The  Germcn 
•reward  becomes  an  oval  Jingle  Seed  wraped  up  in  the 

ff. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
nidus's  twenty  -  third  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
<nts  which  have  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  dif- 
,nt  Parts  of  the  fame  Plant ,  whofe  Flowers  have  feve- 
Stamina.  Tournefort  joins  thefe  Species  to  his  Genus 
Hum,  which  he  ranges  in  the  third  Seblion  of  his  fif- 

ith  Clafs. 

The  Species  are, 

[.  Holcus  glumis  villofis ,  feminibus  arifiatis.  Hort. 
fal  301.  Holcus  with  hairy  Chaff,  and  bearded  Seeds, 
is  is  the  Milium  arundinaceum ,  fubrotundo  femine ,  forgo 
tinatum.  C.  B.  P.  2  6.  Reed-like  Millet  with  a  round - 
Seed  called  Sorgum. 

1.  Holcus  glumis  glabris,  feminibus  muticis.  Lin.  Sp. 
\nt.  1047.  Holcus  with  fmooth  Hulks,  and  Seeds 
hout  Awns.  This  is  the  Milium  Indicum ,  arundina- 
caule ,  granis  fiavefcentibus.  H.  L.  425.  Indian  Mil- 
with  a.  Reedy  Stalk,  and  yellowifh  Grains. 

There  are  feveral  other  of  the  graffy  Tribe  which  be- 
ig  to  this  Genus,  but  as  they  are  not  cultivated  for 
e,  fo  I  ihall  not  enumerate  them  here. 

The  two  Sorts  here  mentioned,  grow  naturally  in  In- 
,  where  their  Grain  is  often  ufed  to  feed  Poultry, 

1  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are  frequently  fent  to  Europe  for 
:  fame  Purpofe,  but  the  Summers  are  feldom  warm 
High  to  ripen  the  Seeds  in  the  open  Air.  The  Stalks 
thefe  Plants  rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  with  ftrong 
dy  Stalks,  like  thofe  of  the  Maiz,  or  Turkey  Wheat. 
ie  Leaves  are  long  and  broad,  having  a  deep  Fur- 
v  through  the  Center  of  the  Leaf,  where  the  Mid¬ 
is  depreffed  on  the  upper  Surface,  and  is  very  pro- 
nent  below.  The  Leaves  are  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
ig,  and  three  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  embra- 
g  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  come 
t  in  large  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  referri¬ 
ng,  at  firft  Appearance,  the  male  Spikes  of  the  Tur- 
'  Wheat  ■,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundilh  Seeds, 
ich  are  wraped  round  with  the  Chaff. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  in  a  few  Gardens  for 
:  Sake  of  Variety,  but  as  they  are  late  in  ripening 
:ir  Grain  here,  fo  they  are  not  worth  cultivating  for 
"e.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  Border  the 
gining  of  April,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
iuld  be  thined  to  the  Diftance  of  a  Foot  afunder  in 
s  Rows,  and  the  Rows  fhould  be  three  Feet  Dif- 
lce ;  the  Culture  after  this,  is  to  keep  the  Ground 
:an  from  Weeds,  and  draw  the  Earth  up  with  a  Hoe 
the  Stems  of  the  Plants  •,  if  the  Seafon  proves  warm, 
dr  Panicles  will  appear  in  July ,  and  the  Grain  will 
ien  in  September ,  but  in  bad  Seafons  their  Grain  will 
t  ripen  here. 

HOLLOW  ROOT.  See  Fumaria, 

HOLLY.  See  Ilex. 

HOLLYHOCKS.  See  Alcea. 

HOMOGENEAL  or  HOMOGENEOUS  Plants 
e  fuch  Plants  as  are  of  the  fame  Kind,  or  Nature, 
th  others. 

HONEYSUCKLE.  See  Periclymenum. 

HOPS.  See  Lupulus. 

HORDEUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  94.  Tourn.  Injl.  R. 

•  5X3’  Tab.  293.  Barley  5  in  French ,  Orge. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  partial  Involucrum  of  fix  narrow  pointed 
eaves,  which  contains  three  Flowers.  The  Petal  of  the 
lower  opens  with  two  Valves,  the  under  Valve  is  angular, 
veiling,  oval,  and  pointed,  being  longer  than  the  Em¬ 
blement,  ending  in  a  long  Beard,  the  inner  is  fmatt  and 
’vear-fhaped.  The  Flower  hath  three  hairy  Stamina  fhorter 
mn  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  It  hath  an 
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oval  turned  Germen,  fupporting  two  hairy  reflexed  Styles , 
crowned  by  the  like  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  bellied  Seed,  pointed  at  both  Ends,  having 
a  longitudinal  Furrow ,  furroundcd  by  the  Petal  of  the 
Flower,  which  does  not  fall  off. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  Linnwus' s  third  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  three  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  T our- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  third  Section  of  his  fifteenth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  apetalous  Flowers,  called 
Corn,  or  nearly  allied  to  them . 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Hordeum  flofculis  omnibus  hermaphroditis  arifiatis 
ordinibus  duobus  eredlioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  84.  Barley 
with  all  the  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  and  two  Orders 
of  Beards,  which  are  eredt.  This  is  the  Hordeum  po¬ 
ly  fticon  vernum.  C.  B.  P.  22.  Spring  Barley  with  many 
Rows  of  Grain. 

2.  Hordeum  flofculis  later alibus  mafculis  muticis ,  fe¬ 
minibus  angularibus  imbricatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  23.  Barley 
with  male  Flowers  on  the  Side,  without  Awns,  and 
angular  Seeds  placed  over  each  other.  This  is  the  Hor¬ 
deum  difiichon.  C.  B.  P.  22.  Common  long  eared  Bar¬ 
ley. 

3.  Hordeum  flofculis  later  alibus  mafculis  muticis,  fe¬ 
minibus  angularibus  patent ibus  corticatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  23. 
Barley  with  male  Flowers  on  the  Side,  without  Awns, 
and  angular  fpreading  Seeds  with  Hulks.  This  is  the 
Hordeum  dijlichum ,  fpicd  breviore  &  latiore ,  granis  con - 
fertis.  Raii.  Syn.  246.  Barley  with  fhorter  and  broader 
Spikes,  commonly  called  Sprat,  or  Battledore  Barley. 

4.  Hordeum  flofculis  omnibus  hermaphroditis  arifla- 
tis,  feminibus  fexfariam  aqualiter  pofitis.  Hort.  Upfal.  23. 
Barley  with  all  the  Flowers,  hermaphrodite  and  bearded, 
and  fix  Rows  of  Seeds  equally  ranged.  This  is  the 
Hordeum  hexafticum  pulchrum.  J.  B.  2.  429.  Winter,  or 
Square  Barley,  Bear  Barley,  or  Big. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Spring  Barley,  which 
is  principally  cultivated  in  England,  of  this  the  Farmers 
make  two  Sorts,  viz.  the  common  and  Rath-ripe  Bar¬ 
ley,  which  are  the  fame  ;  for  the  Rath-ripe  has  only 
been  an  Alteration  occafioned  by  being  long  cultivated 
upon  warm  gravelly  Lands.  The  Seeds  ol  this,  when 
fown  in  Cold,  or  ftrong  Land,  will,  the  firft  Year,  ri¬ 
pen  near  a  Fortnight  earlier  than  the  Seeds  taken  from 
ftrong  Land,  therefore  the  Farmers  in  the  Vales,  gene¬ 
rally  purchafe  their  Seed  Barley  from  the  warm  Land, 
for  if  faved  in  the  Vales  two  or  three  Years,  it  will  be¬ 
come  full  as  late  in  ripening  as  the  common  Barley  of 
their  own  Product,  and  the  Farmers  on  the  warm 
Land  are  alfo  obliged  to  procure  their  Seed  Barley 
from  the  ftrong  Land,  otherwife  their  Grain  would  de¬ 
generate  in  Bulk  and  Fullnefs,  which  by  thus  changing 
is  prevented.  This  Sort  of  Barley  is  eafily  diftinguifhed 
by  the  two  Orders  of  Beards,  or  Awns,  which  ftand 
erect ;  the  Chaff  is  alfo  thiner  than  that  of  the  two  laft 
Species,  fo  is  efteemed  better  for  malting. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  the  long  eared  Barley,  which  is 
cultivated  in  many  Parts  of  England,  and  is  an  exceed¬ 
ing  good  Sort,  but  fome  Farmers  objedt  to  this  Sort, 
becaufe  they  fay  the  Ears  being  long  and  heavy,  it  is 
more  apt  to  lodge  ;  this  hath  the  Grains  regularly 
ranged  in  a  double  Row,  lying  over  each  other  like 
Tiles  on  a  Houfe,  or  the  Scales  of  Fifties.  The  Hulk, 
or  Chaff  of  this  Barley  is  alfo  very  thin,  fo  is  much 
efteemed  for  malting. 

The  third  Sort  is  ufually  called  Sprat  Barley ;  this 
hath  lhorter  and  broader  Ears  than  either  of  the  other 
Sorts ;  the  Awns,  or  Beards,  are  longer,  and  the  Grains 
are  placed  clofer  together,  and  the  Awns  being  long,  the 
Birds  cannot  fo  eafily  get  out  the  Grains  ;  this  feldom 
grows  fo  tall  as  the  other  Species,  the  Straw  is  ftiorter 
and  coarfer,  fo  not  very  good  Fpdder  for  Cattle. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  rarely  cultivated  in  the  Southern 
Parts  of  England,  but  in  the  Northern  Counties,  and  in 
Scotland  is  generally  fown,  being  much  hardier  than  the 
other  Species,  fo  will  bear  the  Cold  ;  this  hath  its  Grains 
difpofed  in  fix  Rows ;  the  Grain  is  large  and  plump, 
but  it  is  not  fo  good  for  malting,  which  is  the  Reafon 
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for  its  not  being  cultivated  in  the  Southern  Parts  of 
England,  where  the  other  Sorts  which  are  much  better 
for  that  Purpofe  do  thrive  well.  _  _  .  r 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Barley  are  fown  in  the  Spring  o 
the  Year,  in  a  dry  Time  ;  in  fome  very  dry  light  Land, 
the  Barley  is  fown  early  in  March ,  but,  in  ilrong  clayey 
Soils,  it  is  not  fown  till  April ,  and  fometimes  not  until 
the  Begining  of  May ,  but  when  it  is  fown  fo  late,  ft 
the  SeSon  doth  not  prove  very  favourable,  it  is  veiy 
late  in  Autumn  before  it  is  fit  to  mow,  tmleis  it  be 
the  Rath-ripe  Sort,  which  is  often  ripe  in  nine  Weecs 
from  the  Time  of  fowing. 

Some  People  fow  Barley  upon  Land  where  Wheat 
grew  the  former  Year,  but  when  this  is  practifed,  the 
Ground  fhould  be  ploughed  the  Begining  of  Otlcber  in 
a  dry  Time,  laying  it  in  fmall  Ridges,  that  the  Froit 
may  mellow  it  the  better,  and  this  will  improve  the 
Land  greatly  ;  and  if  this  can  be  ploughed  again  in 
'January,  or  the  Begining  of  February ,  it  will  break  and 
prepare  the  Ground  better  ;  then  in  March  the  Ground 
is  ploughed  again,  and  laid  even  where  it  is  not  very  wet ; 
but  in"" ilrong  wet  Lands  the  Ground  fhould  be  laid 
round,  and  the  Furrows  made  deep  to  receive  the  Wet. 
When  this  is  finifhed,  the  common  Method  is  to  fow 
the  Barley  Seed  with  a  broad  Call  at  two  Sowings  ;  the 
£rft  being  harrowed  in  once,  the  fecond  is  harrowed 
until  the  Seed  is  buried  *,  the  common  Allowance  of 
Seed  is  four  Bufhels  to  an  Acre. 

This  is  the  Quantity  of  Grain  ufually  fown  by  the 
Farmers,  but  if  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  this 
Practice,  they  would  foon  find  their  Account  in  it,  for 
if  lefs  than  half  that  Quantity  is  fown,  there  will  be  a 
much  greater  Produce,  and  the  Corn  will  be  lefs  liable 
to  lodge,  as  I  have  many  Years  experienced  ;  for  when 
Corn  or  any  other  Vegetable  {lands  very  clofe,  the 
Stalks  are  drawn  up  weak,  fo  are  incapable  to  refill  the 
Force  of  Winds,  or  bear  up  under  heavy  Rains,  but 
when  they  are  at  a  proper  Dillance,  their  Stalks  will  be 
more  than  twice  the  Size  of  the  other,  fo  are  feldom 
laid.  I  have  frequently  obferved  in  Fields  where  there 
has  been  a  Foot  Path  through  their  Middle,  that  the 
Corn  which  has  Rood  thin  on  each  Side  the  Path  hath 
flood  upright,  when  all  the  reft  on  both  Sides  has  been 
laid  flat  on  the  Ground  and  whoever  will  obferve  thefe 
Roots  of  Corn  near  the  Paths,  will  find  them  tiller  out 
(i.  e.  have  a  greater  Number  of  Stalks)  to  more  than 
four  Times  the  Quantity  of  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Field.  I  have  feen  Experiments  made  by  fowing  Bar¬ 
ley  in  Rows  a-crofs  divers  Parts  of  the  fame  Field,  and 
the  Grains  lowed  thin  in  the  Rows,  fo  that  the  Roots 
were  three  or  four  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  and  the 
Rows  a  Foot  Dillance  •,  the  intermediate  Spaces  of  the 
fame  Field  were  at  the  fame  Time  fown  broad  Call  in 
the  ufual  Way  ;  the  Succefs  was  this,  the  Roots  which 
flood  thin  in  the  Rows  tillered  out  from  ten  or  twelve, 
to  upward  of  thirty  Stalks  on  each  Root,  the  Stalks 
were  ftronger,  the  Ears  longer,  and  the  Grains  larger 
than  any  of  thofe  fown  in  the  common  Way  •,  and 
when  thofe  Parts  of  the  Field  where  the  Corn  fown  in 
the  ufual  Way  has  been  lodged,  thefe  Parts  fown  thin 
have  fupported  their  upright  Pofition  againll  Wind  and 
Rain,  though  the  Rows  have  been  made  not  only 
Lengthways,  but  crols  the  Lands,  in  feveral  Pofitions, 
fo  that  there  could  be  no  Alteration  in  Regard  to  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Land,  or  the  Situation  of  the  Corn  ; 
therefore  where  luch  Experiments  have  been  frequently 
made,  and  always  attended  with  equal  Succefs,  there 
can  be  no  Room  to  doubt  which  of  the  two  Methods  is 
more  eligible,  ftnce  if  the  Crops  were  only  fuppofed  to 
be  equal  in  both,  the  faving  more  than  half  the  Corn 
lown,  is  a  very  great  Advantage,  and  deferves  a  natio¬ 
nal  Confideration,  as  luch  a  Saving,  in  fcarce  Times, 
might  be  a  very  great  Benefit  to  the  Publick. 

I  know  the  Farmers  in  general  are  very  apt  to  com¬ 
plain  if  their  Corn  does  not  come  up  fo  thick  as  to  co¬ 
ver  the  Ground  green  in  a  fhort  Time,  like  Grafs 
Fields,  but  I  have  often  obferved,  that  from  the  Bad- 
nefs  of  the  Seafon  it  has  come  up  thin,  or  by  Accident 
has  been  in  Part  killed,  their  Corn  has  been  ftronger, 
the  Ears  longer,  and  the  Grain  plumper,  fo  that  the 
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Produce  has  been  much  greater  than  in  thofe  Years 
when  it  has  come  up  thick  ;  for  the  natural  Growth  of 
Corn  is  to  fend  out  many  Stalks  from  a  Root,  and  not 
rife  fo  much  in  Height,  therefore  it  is  entirely  owino- 
to  the  Roots  Handing  too  near  each  other,  when  the 
Stalks  are  drawn  up  tall  and  weak.  I  have  had  eighty 
fix  Stalks  upon  one  Root  of  Barley,  which  were  ftrong, 
produced  longer  Ears,  and  the  Grain  was  better  filled 
than  any  which  I  ever  faw  grow  in  the  common  Me¬ 
thod  of  Hufbandry,  and  the  Land  upon  which  this 
grew  was  not  very  rich  •,  but  I  have  frequently  obferved 
on  the  Sides  of  hot  Beds  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens,  where 
Barley  Straw  has  been  ufed  for  covering  the  Beds,  that 
"ome  of  the  Grains  left  in  the  Ears  has  droped  out  and 
grown,  the  Roots  have  produced  from  thirty  to  fixty 
Stalks  each,  and  thofe  have  been  three  or  four  Times 
arger  than  the  Stalks  ever  arrive  at  in  the  common 
Way  :  But  to  this  I  know  it  will  be  objedled,  that  ah 
though  upon  rich  Land  in  a  Garden,  thefe  Roots  of 
Corn  may  probably  have  fo  many  Stalks,  yet  in  poor 
Land  they  will  not  have  fuch  Produce,  therefore  unlefs 
there  is  a  greater  Quantity  of  Seeds  fown,  their  Crop 
will  not  be  worth  Handing,  which  is  one  of  the  greatefl 
Fallacies  that  can  be  imagined  •,  for  to  fuppole  that 
poor  Land  can  nourifh  more  than  twice  the  Number 
of  Roots  in  the  fame  Space  as  rich  Land,  is  fuch  an 
Abfurdity,  as  one  couid  hardly  fuppofe  any  Perfon  ol 
common  LJnderftanding  guilty  of,  and  yet  fo  it  is,  for 
the  general  Praflice  is  to  allow  a  greater  Quantity  oi 
Seecfto  poor  Land,  than  for  richer  Ground,  not  con- 
fidering  that  where  the  Roots  Hand  fo  clofe,  they  will 
deprive  each  other  of  the  Nourifhment,  fo  ftarve  them-, 
felves,  which  is  always  the  Cafe  where  the  Roots  Hand 
clofe,  which  any  Perfon  may  at  firft  Sight  obferve  hi 
any  Part  of  the  Fields  where  the  Corn  happens  to  fcat- 
ter  when  they  are  fowing  it;  or  in-Places,  where,  bj 
harrowing,  the  Seed  is  drawn  in  Heaps,  thofe  Patches 
will  ftarve,  and  never  grow  to  a  third  Part  of  the  Size 
as  the  other  Parts  of  the  fame  Field,  and  yet  common 
as  this  is,  it  is  little  noticed  by  Farmers,  otherwife  they 
furely  would  not  continue  their  old  Cuftom  of  fowing, 

I  have  made  many  Experiments  for  feveral  Years  ir 
the  pooreft  Land,  and  have  always  found  that  all  Crop; 
which  are  fown  or  planted  at  a  greater  Dillance  that 
ufual,  have  fucceeded  bell  •,  and  I  am  convinced  if  th< 
Farmers  could  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  their  Prejudices 
and  make  Trial  of  this  Method  of  fowing  their  Cori 
thin,  they  would  foon  fee  the  Advantage  of  this  Hof 
bandry. 

The  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  France  are  very 
bufy  in  ieting  Examples  of  this  Hufbandry  in  moll  o 
their  Provinces,  being  convinced  by  many  Trials  of  it 
great  Utility,  and  it  were  to  be  wilhed  the  fame  wa: 

done  in  England. 

When  the  Barley  is  fown,  the  Ground  lliould.lx 
rolled  after  the  firft  Shower  of  Rain,  to  break  the  Clod 
and  lay  the  Earth  fmooth  •,  which  will  render  it  bettej 
to  mow,  and  alfo  caufe  the  Earth- -to  lie  dofer  to  thj 
Roots  of  the  Corn,  which  will  be  of  great  Service  to  i 
in  dry  Weather. 

Where  Barley  is  fown  upon  new  broken  up  Land 
the  ufual  Method  is,  to  plough  up  the  Land  in  Mdrd 
and  let  it  lie  fallow  until  June,  at  which  Time  it  i 
ploughed  again,  and  fown  with  Turneps,  which  ar 
eaten  by  Sheep  in  Winter,  by  whole  Dung  the  Land  n 
greatly  improved,  and  then  in  March  following  thj 
Ground  is  ploughed  again,  and  fown  with  Barley  ?: 

before.  .  I 

There  are  many  People  who  fow  Clover 'with  the* 
Barley,  and  fome  have  fown  the  Lucern  with  Barley,) 
but  neither  of  thefe  Methods  is  to  be  commended,  HI 
where  there  is  a  good  Crop  ol  Barley,  tne  Clover 
Lucern  mull"  be  To  weak  as  not  to  pay  for  Handing,  I 
that  the  better  Way  is  to  fow  the  Barley  alone  withofl 
dny  other  Crop  among  it,  and  then  the  Land  will  Ijj 
at  Liberty  for  any  other  Crop,  when  the  Barley  is  take! 
off  the  Ground  ;  but  this  Pra&ice  of  fowing  Clove! 
Rye  Grafs,  and  other  Grafs  Seeds,  with  Corn,  has  beejj 
fo  long  and  univerfally  ellablilhed  among  Farmers,  thj 
there  is  little  Hope  of  prevailing  with  thofe  People  I 
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ter  a  Cuftorri  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them 
om  their  Predeceffors,  although  there  fhould  be  many 
xamples  produced,  to  (hew  the  Abfurdity  of  this 

'when  the  Barley  has  been  up  three  Weeks  or  a 
lonth,  it  will  be  a  very  good  Method  to  roll  it  over 
ith  a  weighty  Roller,  which  will  prefs  the  Earth  dole 
the  Roots  of  the  Corn,  and  thereby  prevent  the  Sun 
id  Air  from  penetrating  the  Ground,  which  will  be  of 
r.cnilar  Service  in  dry  Seafons ;  and  this  rolling  of  it 
.fore  it  (talks,  will  caufe  it  to  till  out  into  a  greater 
umber  of  Stalks ;  fo  that  if  the  Plants  flrould  be  thin, 
hs  will  caufe  them  to  fpread  fo  as  to  fill  the  Ground, 
id  likewiie  (Lengthen  the  Stalks. 

The  Time  for  cuting  of  Barley  is,  when  the  red  Co- 
ur  of  the  Ears  is  off,  and  the  Straw  turns  yellow, 
id  the  Ears  begin  to  hang  down  :  In  the  North  of 
ngland  they  always  reap  their  Barley,  and  make  it  up 
i  Sheaves,  as  is  praftifed  here  for  Wheat,  by  which 
lethod  they  do  not  lofe  near  fo  much  Corn,  and  it  is 
fo  more  handy  to  (lack  •,  but  this  Method  cannot  fo 
ell  be  praftifed  where  there  are  many  Weeds  amonglt 
ie  Corn,  which  is  too  frequently  the  Cafe  in  the  rich 
.ands  near  London ,  efpecially  in  moift  Seafons  ;  there- 
ire  when  this  is  the  Cafe,  the  Barley  muff  lie  on  the 
warth  till  all  the  Weeds  are  dead  ;  but  as  it  is  apt  to 
irout  in  wet  Weather,  it  muff  be  (hook  up,  and  turn- 
i  every  fair  Day  after  Rain  to  prevent  it.  When  it  is 
arried,  it  fhould  be  thoroughly  dry,  otherwife  if  it  be 
acked  wet,  it  will  turn  mufty  or  if  too  green,  it  is 
ibject  to  burn  in  the  Mow.  The  common  Produce  of 
arley,  is  two  and  a  Half,  or  three  Quarters  on  an 
Lcre,  but  I  have  fometimes  known  fix  or  feven  Quar- 
:rs  on  an  Acre. 

HORIZONTAL  SHELTERS  have,  by  fome Per¬ 
ms,  been  greatly  recommended  topreferve  Fruit  Trees 
rom  Blights ;  but  with  how  little  Reafon,  or  upon 
'hat  flight  Experiments,  every  one  who  has  ever  made 
Jfe  of  them,  will  eafily  judge;  efpecially  thofe  which 
re  contrived  by  placing  Tiles  in  the  Wall  at  certain 
Jiftances,  nothing  being  more  obvious,  than  that  Ve- 
;etables,  when  prevented  from  receiving  the  Advantage 
f  Dews,  Rains,  &c.  thofe  kindly  Benefits  of  Heaven, 
row  weak,  languid,  and  at  laft  entirely  decay :  And 
nee,  from  vaft  Numbers  of  Experiments  which  have 
een  lately  made,  we  find  that  Trees  imbibe  great  Quan- 
ties  of  Nourifhment  through  the  Pores  of  their  Leaves 
nd  Branches,  whereby  they  are  rendered  vigorous  and 
ealthy,  even  in  fuch  Seafons,  and  upon  fuch  Soils, 
/here  one  would  think  it  impoflible  they  fhould  receive 
nuch  Nourilhment  from  the  Earth  ;  to  deprive  them 
f  this  Advantage,  is  no  lefs  than  deftroying  them ; 
hough  perhaps,  if  the  Trees  are  vigorous,  it  may  not 
>e  effected  fuddenly  •,  but  there  will  be  very  vifible 
Signs  of  Decay  on  them  daily,  and  a  few  Years  will 
>ut  a  Period  to  their  Lives,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
>bferved,  where  fuch  Walls  were  built. 

The  only -Sort  of  thefe  Shelters  which  I  have  ever  ob- 
brved  ufeful  for  Fruit  Trees,  was  made  with  two  Leaves 
>f  flit  Deal,  joined  over  each  other,  and  painted  •,  this 
)eing  fixed  upon  the  Top  of  the  Wall  with  Pullies,  to 
Iraw  up  and  down  at  Pleafure,  formed  a  Sort  of  Pent- 
mufe ;  which  being  let  down  in  great  Rains,  or  cold 
lights,  during  the  Time  that  the  Trees  were  in  flower, 
>r  the  Fruit  was  feting,  proved  ferviceable  ;  but  then 
hefe  Shelters  were  removed  away  foon  after  the  Fruit 
vas  fqt,  fo  that  the  Trees  might  enjoy  all  the  Advan- 
ages  of  Rain,  Dew,  Ct V.  in  the  Summer,  which  is  ab- 
olutely  neceffary,  if  we  would  have  healthy  Trees  or 
*ood  Fruit. 

^  HORMINUM.  Loam.  Lift.  R.  H.  178.  Lab.  82. 
Calvin.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  36.  Clary;  in  French,  Ormin. 

The  Characters  are,  V 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  of  one 
Leaf,  tubulous ,  and  channeled ,  having  two  Lips  ;  the  up- 
Mr  is  broad ,  ending  in  three  acute  Points  the  under  is 
hotter ,  ending  in  two  Points.  Lhe  Flower  has  one  Petal, 
livided  into  two  Lips  *,  the  upper  is  concave,  comprejfed  on 


the  two  Sides,  and  incurved  with  a  flight  Indenture  at  the 
Point ,  the  lower  is  broader  end  more  indented.  It  hath 
two  fhort  Stamina  Jituated  in  the  Lube  of  the  Flower,  ter¬ 
minated  by  fhort  proflrate  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the 
Lube  are  four  roundifh  Germen ,  fupperting  a  Jingle  Style 
crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma,  Jituated  in  the  upper  Lip  of  the 
Petal.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  become  four  Seeds,  lodged 
in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  of 
LourneforP s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Leaf ,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  forked,  oh 
Jhaped  like  a  Helmet.  Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  this  Ge¬ 
nus,  and  alfo  the  Sclarea  of  Lournefort  to  the  Salvia , 
including  them  in  that  Genus ;  but  as  there  are  many 
Species  of  each  Genus,  fo  it  is  better  to  keep  them  a-* 
funder,  whereby  their  old  Titles,  by  which  they  have 
been  always  known  in  the  Shops  and  Market  will  be 
retained,  though  there  is  no  very  effential  Difference 
in  their  Charadters. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Horminum  foliis  finuatis  obtufis  crenatis,  calycibus 
acutis.  Clary  with  obtufe  finuated  Leaves  which  are 
crenated,  and  the  Empalement  ending  in  acute  Points. 
This  is  the  Horminum  fylveflre  lavendula  flore.  C.  B.  P. 
239 .  Wild  Clary  with  a  Lavender  Flower. 

2.  Ho  rminum  foliis  pinnato-Jinuatis  rugefis ,  calycibus 
corolla  longioribus.  Clary  with  Wing-fhaped,  finuated 
Leaves  which  are  rough,  and  the  Empalements  longer 
than  the  Petal  of  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Horminum 
folio  querno.  Volk.  Oak-leaved  Clary. 

3.  HoRMrNUM  foliis  cordatis  crenato-dentatis ,  verti- 
cillis  fubnudis,  jlylo  corollarum  labio  inferiore  incumbente. 
Clary  with  Heart- fhaped,  crenated,  indented  Leaves, 
naked  Whorls,  and  the  Style  lying  upon  the  under 
Lip  of  the  Petal.  This  is  th &' Horminum  fylveftre  latifo- 
lium  verticillatum.  C.B.P.  283.  Broad  leaved  wild  Cla¬ 
ry,  with  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls. 

4.  Horminum  foliis  radicalibus  pinnato-incifis,  cauli- 
nis  cordatis  crenatis ,  fummis  femiamplexicaulibus .  Clary 
with  lower  Leaves  cut  and  winged,  thofe  on  the  Stalks 
Heart-draped  and  crenated,  and  thofe  on  the  Top  half 
embracing  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Horminum  napi  folio. 
Mor.  Hort.  R.  Blaff.  Clary  with  a  Navew  Leaf. 

5.  Horminum  foliis  obtufis  crenatis ,  brahleis  fummis 
fterilibus  majoribus  coloratis.  Clary  with  obtufe  crenated 
Leaves,  and  the  Bradteae  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  large, 
coloured,  and  barren.  This  is  the  Horminum  coma  pur- 
puro-violaced.  J.  B.  3.  309.  Clary  with  a  purple-violet 
Top. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  fandy  and  gravelly 
Grounds,  in  many  Parts  of  England.  This  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  Plant,  the  lower  Leaves  grow  upon  pretty  long 
FootStalks,  and- are  near  four  Inches  long  and  two 
broad ;  they  are  finuated  on  their  Borders,  and  bluntly 
crenated,  their  Surface  is  ruged  and  wrinkled ;  the  Stalks 
are  a  Foot  long,  fquare,  and  inclining  toward  the 
Ground  •,  the  Leaves  upon  thefe  are  fmaller,  and  cre¬ 
nated  on  their  Edges  •,  the  Flowers  grow  in  a  whorled 
Spike  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  generally  with  two 
(horter  Spikes,  one  on  each  Side  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall 
and  blue ;  thefe  are  fcarce  fo  long  as  their  Empale¬ 
ments  •,  they  have  but  one  Petal,  which  is  divided  into 
two  Lips,  the  upper  being  a  little  longer  than  the  un¬ 
der,  and  almoft  (huts  over  it ;  there  are  but  two  Sta¬ 
mina  in  each  Flower,  and  four  Germen  at  the  Bottom, 
fupporting  a  Angle  Style ;  the  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
come  fo  many  naked  Seeds,  fiting  in  the  Empalement. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au- 
guft  and  September.  This  Sort  propagates  itfelf  in  Plen¬ 
ty,  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  and  requires  no 
Culture  but  to  keep  the  Plants  clean  from  Weeds. 

This  is  fometimes  called  O cuius  Chrifti,  from  the  fup- 
pofed  Virtues  of  its  Seeds  in  clearing  of  the  Sight,  which 
it  does  by  its  vifeous  Covering ;  for  when  any  Thing 
happens  to  fall  into  the  Eye,  if  one  of  the  Seeds  is  put 
in  at  one  Corner,  and  the  Eye-lid  kept  clofe  over  it, 
moving  the  Seed  gently  along  the  Eye,  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  there  will  (lick  to  the  Seed,  and  fo  brought 
out.  The  Virtues  of  this  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
as  the  Garden  Clary,  but  not  quite  fo  powerful. 
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The  fecond  Scfrt  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and.  Italy,  the  lower  Leaves  are  upward  of  lour 
Inches  long,  and  not  more  than  one  broad,  regularly 
finuated  on  both  Sides,  in  Form  of  a  winged  Leaf;  the 
Stalks  rife  about  the  fame  Height  with  the  former,  but 
all  the  Leaves  upon  the  Stalks  are  finuated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  lower  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  firft,  but  grow  in  whorled  Spikes  like  them. 
This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  is  very  hardy,  and 
will  propagate  in  Plenty  by  its  fcattered  Seeds.  It  is 
feldom  kept  in  Gardens,  but  lor  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Auftria  and  Bohemia.  This  fends  out  Irom 
the  Root  a  great  Number  of  Pleart-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges  and  deeply  veined, 
Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  which  are  hairy  ; 
the  Stalks  rife  from  between  thefe,  which  are  fquare, 
and  grow  two  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  which  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  two  Heart-lhaped  Leaves  at  each  Joint, 
whofe  Bafe  fits  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  half  embracing  them; 
the  Stalks  at  the  two  or  three  upper  Joints,  put  out  on 
each  Side  a  long  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe,  and  alfo  the  princi¬ 
pal  Stalk,  are  garnilhed  with  Whorls  of  fmall  blue 
Flowers,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  common  Sort, 
but  larger ;  the  Spikes  are  more  than  a  Foot  long,  and 
toward  the  Top  the  Whorls  are  nearer  together.  Jt 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augufi. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  and  in  Italy.  This  is  alfo  a  perennial  Plant, 
which  has  fame  Refemblance  of  the  third,  but  the 
lower  Leaves  of  this  are  cut  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Mid¬ 
rib,  into  one  or  two  Pair  of  Ears  or  Lobes,  which  are 
but  fmall,  and  are  often  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other  ; 
the  Leaves  are  not  fawed,  but  are  bluntly  indented  ; 
the  Stalks  of  this  are  flenderer,  and  do  not  grow  fo 
tall  as  thofe  of  the  third,  nor  are  the  Spikes  of  Flowers 
fo  long.  This  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  third. 

Both  Sorts  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which, 
if  fown  in  the  Spring  on  an  open  Spot  of  Ground,  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  allow  them  Room 
to  grow ;  for  the  Plants  fhould  not  be  nearer  than  two 
Feet  apart,  for  they  grow  very  large,  and  will  laft  fe- 
veral  Years. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain  ;  of  this  there  are  three  Varieties  which  are 
conftant,  one  with  purple  Tops,  another  with  red  Tops, 
and  a  third  with  green  Tops.  As  they  differ  in  nothing 
but  theColour  of  their  Bra&eae  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
fo  I  have  not  put  them  down  as  different  Species,  though 
from  more  than  thirty  Years  cultivating  them,  I  have 
not  known  them  alter. 

Thefe  Plants  have  obtufe  crenated  Leaves,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  common  red  Sage;  the  Stalks  are 
fquare  and  grow  ered,  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ; 
their  lower  Parts  are  garnilhed  at  each  Joint,  with  two 
oppofite  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape,  but  gradually  di- 
minifhing  in  Size  toward  the  Top  :  The  Stalks  are  gar¬ 
nilhed  upward  with  Whorls  of  fmall  Flowers,  and  are 
terminated  by  Clufters  of  fmall  Leaves,  which  in  one 
are  red,  in  another  blue,  and  a  third  green,  which 
make  a  pretty  Appearance,  and  are  preferved  in  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Ornament.  They  flower  in  June  and  July, 
and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  in  the 
Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  require 
no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  come  up  too  clofe. 

Garden  Clary.  See  Sclarea. 

HORNBEAM.  See  Carpinus. 

HORSE  CHESTNUT.  See  Hippocaflanum. 

HORSE  DUNG  is  of  great  Ufe  to  make  hot  Beds 
for  the  railing  of  all  Sorts  of  early  Garden  Crops,  as 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  Afparagus,  Sallading,  (Ac.  for 
.which  Purpofe  no  other  Sort  of  Dung  will  do  fo  well, 
this  fermenting  the  ffrongeft  ;  and,  if  mixed  with  long 
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Litter,  and  Sea  Coal  Alhes  in  a  due  Proportion,  will 
continue  its  Heat  much  longer  than  any  other  Sort  of 
Dung  whatfoever ;  and  afterwards  when  roted,  be¬ 
comes  an  excellent  Manure  for  molt  Sorts  of  Lands 
more  efpecially  for  fuch  as  are  of  a  cold  Nature;  and 
for  ftiff  clayey  Lands,  when  mixed  with  Sea  Coal  Afhes 
and  the  Cleanfings  of  London  Streets,  it  will  caufe  the 
Parts  to  feparate  much  fooner  than  any  other  Compoft 
will  do  ;  fo  that  where  it  can  be  obtained  in  Plenty,  I 
would  always  recommend  the  Ufe  of  it  for  fuch  Lands. 

HOSE  IN  FIOSE,  a  Term  ufed  in  Gardening,  to 
fignify  one  Tube  or  Petal  within  another,  as  in  the  Po. 
lyanthos,  where  there  are  in  fome  Varieties  two  Petals. 

HOT  BEDS  are  of  general  Ufe  in  thefe  Northern 
Parts  of  Europe ,  without  which  we  could  not  enjoy  fo 
many  of  the  Produces  of  warmer  Climes  as  we  do  now; 
nor  could  we  have  the  Tables  furnifhed  with  the  feve- 
ral  Produces  of  the  Garden,  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Months,  as  they  are  at  prefent  in  moft  Parts  of 
England ,  better  than  in  any  other  Country  in  Europe ; 
for  although  we  cannot  boaff  of  the  Clemency  of  our 
Climate,  yet  England  is  better  furnifhed  with  all  Sorts 
of  efculent  Plants  for  the  Table,  much  earlier  in  the 
Seafon,  and  in  greater  Quantities,  than  any  of  our 
Neighbours,  which  is  owing  to  our  Skill  in  hot  Beds. 

The  ordinary  hot  Beds  which  are  commonly  ufed  in 
the  Kitchen  Gardens,  are  made  with  new  Horfe  Dung, 
in  the  following  Manner: 

iff,  There  is  a  Quantity  of  new  Horfe  Dung  from 
the  Stable  (in  which  there  fhould  be  Part  of  the  Litter 
or  Straw  which  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  Stable,  but 
not  in  too  great  Proportion  to  the  Dung,)  the  Quantity 
of  this  Mixture  muff  be  according  to  the  Length  of  the 
Bed  intended  :  which,  if  early  in  the  Year,  fhould  not 
be  lefs  than  one  good  Load  for  each  Light ;  this  Dung 
fhould  be  thrown  up  in  a  Heap,  mixing  therewith  a 
few  Sea  Coal  Afhes,  which  will  be  of  Service  to  con-  ' 
tinue  the  Pleat  of  the  Dung ;  it  fhould  remain  fix  or 
feven  Days  in  this  Heap,  then  it  fhould  be  turned  over, 
and  the  Parts  well  mixed  together,  and  caff  into  a  Heap 
again,  where  it  may  continue  five  or  fix  Days  longer, 
by  which  Time  it  will  have  acquired  a  due  Heat ;  then 
in  fome  well  fheltered  Part  of  the  Garden,  you  mull 
dig  out  a  Trench  in  Length  and  Width,  proportion- 
ably  to  the  Frames  you  intend  it  for;  and  if  the  Ground 
be  dry,  about  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  and  a  Half  deep; 
but  if  wet,  not  above  fix  Inches ;  then  wheel  the  Dung 
into  the  Opening,  obferving  to  ftir  every  Part  of  it 
with  a  Fork,  and  lay  it  exactly  even  and  fmooth  through 
every  Part  of  the  Bed ;  as  alfo  to  lay  the  Bottom  Part 
of  the  Heap  (which  is  commonly  free  from  Litter)  up¬ 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Bed  ;  this  will  prevent  the  Steam 
from  rifing  fo  plentifully  as  it  would  otherwife  do.  To 
prevent  this,  and  the  Heat  from  rifing  fo  violently  as 
to  burn  the  Roots  of  whatever  Plants  are  put  into  the 
Ground,  it  will  be  a  very  good  Way  to  fpread  a  Layer 
of  Neats  Dung  all  over  the  Surface  of  the  Horfe  Dung, 
which  will  prevent  the  Mould  from  burning  :  If  the  Bed 
is  intended  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  the  Earth  fhould 
not  be  laid  all  over  the  Bed  at  firft,  only  a  Hill  of  Earth 
fhould  be  firft  laid  in  the  Middle  of  each  Light  on  which 
the  Plants  fhould  be  planted,  and  the  remaining  Space  j 
fhould  be  filled  up  from  Time  to  Time  as  the  Roots  of 
the  Plants  fpread,  but  this  is  fully  explained  under  thofe 
two  Articles.  But  if  the  hot  Bed  is  intended  for  other 
Plants,  then  after  the  Bed  is  well  prepared,  it  fhould  ;i 
be  left  two  or  three  Days  for  the  Steam  to  pafs,  before  ) 
the  Earth  is  laid  upon  the  Dung. 

In  the  making  of  thefe  hot  Beds,  it  muft  be  care-  i, 
fully  obferved  to  fettle  the  Dung  clofe  with  a  Fork ;  and 
if  it  be  pretty  full  of  long  Litter,  it  fhould  be  equally 
trod  down  clofe  in  every  Part,  otherwife  it  will  be  fub-  jj 
jeft  to  heat  too  violently,  and  confequently  the  Heat  I 
will  be  much  fooner  fpent,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft:  $ 
Dangers  thefe  Sort  of  Beds  may  be  liable  to.  During  |E 
the  firft  Week  or  ten  Days  after  the  Bed  is  made,  you 
fhould  cover  theGlaffes  but  flightly  in  the  Night,  and  j 
in  the  Day  Time  carefully  raile  them  to  let  out  the  3 

Steam,.  I 
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earn,  which  is  fubjedt  to  rife  very  copionfly  while  the 
ung  is  frefh  ;  but  as  the  Heat  abates,  fo  the  Cover- 
o-  ihould  be  increafed  ;  otherwife  the  Plants  in  the 
ds  will  be  Hinted  in  their  Growth,  if  not  entirely  de- 
•oyed.  In  order  to  remedy  this  Evil,  if  the  Bed  be 
ry  cold,  you  muft  put  a  pretty  good  Quantity  of 
w  hot  Dung  round  the -Sides  of  it,  which  will  add  a 
;fh  Heat  thereto,  and  caufe  it  to  continue  a  confider- 
,fc  Time  after  •,  and  as  the  Spring  advances,  the  Sun 
11  fupply  the  Lcfs  of  the  Dung’s  Heat  ;  but  then  it 
11  be  advifable  to  lay  fotne  Mowings  of  Grafs  round 
e  Sides  of  the  Bed,  efpecially  if  the  Nights  Ihould 
ove  cold,  as  it  often  happens  in  May\  which  is  many 
imes,  even  at  that  Seafon,  very  hurtful  to  tender 
ants  on  hot  Beds. 

But  although  the  hot  Bed  I  have  defcribed  is  what 
e  Kitchen  Gardeners  commonly  ufe,  yet  thofe  made 
th  Tanners  Bark  are  much  preferable,  efpecially  for 
tender  exotick  Plants  or  Fruits,  which  require  an 
en  Degree  of  Warmth  to  be  continued  for  feveral 
onths,  which  is  what  cannot  be  effected  by  Horfe  Dung, 
he  Manner  of  making  thefe  Beds  is  as  follows  : 

There  muft  be  a  Trench  dug  in  the  Earth  about  three 
:et  deep,  if  the  Ground  be  dry  ;  but  if  wet,  it  muft 
ft  be  above  a  Foot  or  fix  Inches  deep  at  moft,  and 
uft  be  raifed  in  Proportion  above  Ground,  fo  as  to  ad¬ 
it  of  the  Tan  being  laid  three  Feet  thick.  The  Length 
Lift  be  proportioned  to  the  Frames  intended  to  cover 
but  that  Ihould  never  be  lefs  than  eleven  or  twelve 
:et,.and  the  Width  not  lefs  than  fix,  which  is  but  a 
ficient  Body  to  continue  the  Pleat.  This  Trench 
Duld  be  bricked  up  round  the  Sides  to  the  above- men-  i 
ned  Height  of  three  Feet,  and  Ihould  be  filled  in  the 
ring  with  frefh  Tanners  Bark  (/.  e.  fuch  as  the  Tan- 
rs  have  lately  drawn  out  of  their  Vats,  after  they 
ve  ufed  it  for  taning  Leather)  which  Ihould  be  laid 
a  round  Heap  for  a  Week  or  ten  Days  belore  it  is 
t  into  the  Trench,  that,  the  Moiiture  may  the  better 
fin  out  ol  it,  which,  if  detained  in  too  great  a  Quan- 
y,  will  prevent  its  Fermentation  ;  then  put  it  into 
;  Trench,  and  gentiy  beat  it  down  equally  with  a 
ing  Fork ;  but  it  muft  not  be  troden,  which  would 
o  prevent  its  heating,  by  fettling  it  too  clofe  ;  then 
u  muft  put  on  the  Frame  over  the  Bed,  covering  it 
:h  the  Glaftes,  and  in  about  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight  it 
11  begin  to  heat at  which  Time  you  may  plunge 
ur  Pots  of  Plants  or  Seeds  into  it,  obferving  not  to 
ad  down  the  Bark  in  doing  of  it. 

A  Bed  thus  prepared  (if  the  Bark  be  new  and  not 
xmd  too  ifnall)  will  continue  in  a  good  Temper  of 
armth  for  two  or  three  Months  •,  and  when  you  find 
:  Heat  decline,  if  you  ftir  up  the  Bark  again  pretty 
-P>  and  mix  a  Load  or  two  of  frefh  Bark  amongft 
:  old,  it  will  caufe  it  to  heat  again,  and  preferve  its 
armth  two  or  three  Months  longer.  There  are  many 
ople  who  lay  fome  hot  Florfe  Dung  in  the  Bottom  of 
2  Trench,  under  the  Bark,  to  caule  it  to  heat ;  but 
is  is  what  I  would  never  pradtife,  unlefs  I  wanted  the 
d  looner  than  the  Bark  would  heat  of  itfelf,  and  then 
rould  put  but  a  ftnall  Quantity  of  Dung  at  Bottom, 

'  that  is  fubjedt  to  make  it  heat  too  violently,  and 
11  occafion  its  lofing  the  Heat  fooner  than  ordinary  ; 
d  there  will  never  be  any  Danger  of  the  Bark’s  heat- 
?  if  it  be  new,  and  not  put  into  the  Trench  too  wet, 
High  it  may  fometimes  be  a  Fortnight  or  more  belore 
icquires  a  lufficient  Warmth,  but  then  the  Heat  will 
more  equal  and  lafting. 

The  Frames  which  cover  thefe  Beds,  Ihould  be  pro- 
rtioned  to  the  feveral  Plants  they  are  defigned  to  con- 
n :  For  Example,  If  they  are  to  cover  the  Ananas  or 
ne  Apple,  the  back  Part  ol  the  Frame  fhould  be  three 
et  high,  and  the  lower  Part  fifteen  Inches,  which 
11  be  a  fufficient  Declivity  to  carry  oft  the  Wet ;  and 
-  back  Side  will  be  high  enough  to  contain  the  Plants 
it  are  in  fruit,  and  the  lower  Side  will  be  fufficient  for 
elliorteft  Plants;  fo  that  by  placing  them  regularly 
cording  to  their  Height,  they  will  not  only  have  an 
ual  Durance  from  the  Glaftes,  but  alfo  appear  much 
ndiomer  to  the  Sight.  And  although  many  People 
their  Frames  deeper  than  what  I  have  alloted,  yet 
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I  arn  fully  periuaded,  that  where  there  is  but  Height 
enough  to  contain  the  Plants,  without  bruifmg  their 
Leaves,  it  is  much  better  than  to  allow  a  larger  Space  ; 
lor  the  deeper  the  Frame  is  made,  the  lefs  will  be  the 
Heat  ol  the  Air  in.clofed  therein,  there  being  no  artifi¬ 
cial  Warmth  but  what  the  Bark  affords,  "which  will 
not  heat  a  large  Space  of  Air  ;  and  as  the  Pine  Apple 
requires  to  be  conftantly  kept  very  warm,  in  order  to 
ripen  the  Fruit  well ;  fo  it  will  be  found  upon  Trial, 
that  the  Depth  I  have  allowed  will  anfwer  that  Purpofe 
better  than  a  greater. 

But  if  the  Bed  be  intended  for  taller  Plants,  then  the 
Frame  muft  be  made  in  Depth  proportionable  thereto  ; 
but  if  it  be  for  fowing  of  Seeds,  the  Frame  need  not  be 
above  fourteen  Inches  high  at  the  Back,  and  feven 
Inches  deep  in  the  Front,  by  which  Means  the  Heat 
will  be  much  greater,  and  this  is  commonly  the  Pro¬ 
portion  allowed  to  the  Frames  ufually  made  Ufe  of  in 
the  Kitchen  Gardens.  As  to  their  Length,  that  is  ge¬ 
nerally  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Owner ;  but  they 
commonly  contain  three  Lights  each,  which  is  in  the 
Whole  about  eleven  Feet  in  Length,  though  fometimes 
they  are  made  to  contain  four  Lights ;  but  this  is  too 
great  a  Length  for  the  Boxes,  for  the  Frames  thus  made 
are  not  fo  handy  to  remove,  as  when  they  are  fhorter, 
and  are  more  fubjedl  to  decay  at  their  Corners.  Some 
indeed  have  them  to  contain  but  two  Lights,  which  is 
very  handy  for  railing  Cucumber  and  Melon  Plants 
while  young  ;  but  this  is  too  fhort  for  a  Bark  Bed,  as 
not  allowing  Room  for  a  proper  Quantity  of  Bark  to 
continue  a  Warmth  for  any  confiderable  Time,  as  was 
belore- mentioned  ;  but  for  the  other  Purpofes,  one  or 
two  fuch  Frames  are  very  convenient  for  common  Dung 
Beds. 

As  to  thofe  Frames  which  are  made  very  deep,  it  is 
much  the  better  Way  to  have  them  made  to  take  afun- 
der  at  the  four  Corners,  fo  that  they  may  be  removed 
with  Lafe  ;  otherwife  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  take  the 
Frame  off,  when  there  is  Occafion  to  put  in  new  Bark, 
or  take  out  the  old.  The  Manner  of  making  thefe 
Frames  is  generally  known,  or  may  be  much  better 
conceived  by  feeing  them  than  can  be  expreffed  in  Writ¬ 
ing,  therefore  I  lhall  forbear  faying  any  Thing  more  on 
this  Head. 

/ 

HOTTONIA.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  i.  p.  207.  Lin.  Gen . 
Plant.  186.  Stratiotes.  Vaill.  Adi.  Par.  1710.  Water 
Violet. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  has  one  Petal ,  which  hath  a  Tube  the 
Length  of  the  one  leaved  Empalement ,  but  is  cut  above  into 
five  oblong  oval  Segments ,  which  fpread  open  and  are  in¬ 
dented  at  their  Extremity.  It  hath  five  fhort  Awl-Jhaped 
Stamina ,  Jtanding  on  the  Lube  of  the  Petal  oppofite  to  the 
Cuts ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fitu- 
ated  a  globular  Germen  ending  in  a  Point ,  fupporting  a 
fhort  fender  Style  crowned  by  a  globular  Stigma ,  which  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  Capfule  of  the  fame  Form  with  one  Cell , 
filled  with  globular  Seeds ,  filing  upon  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaus* s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

PIottonia.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  207.  This  is  the 
Millifolium  aquaticum  five  viola  aquatic  a  caule  nudo . 
C.B.  P.  141.  Water  Milfoil,  or  Water  Violet,  with  a 
naked  Stalk. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Handing  Waters,  in- 
many  Parts  of  England ;  the  Leaves  which  are  for  the 
moft  Part  immerfed  in  the  Winter,  are  finely  winged 
and  flat,  like  moft  of  the  Sea  Plants  ;  thele  extend 
pretty  wide,  and  at  the  Bottom  have  long  fibrous  Roots, 
which  ftrike  into  the  Mud ;  the  Flower  Stalks  rife  five 
or  fix  Inches  above  the  Water,  they  are  naked,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  Top  have  two  or  three  Whorls  of  purple 
Flowers,  and  are  terminated  by  a  fmall  Clufter  of  the 
fame.  Thefe  Flowers  have  the  Appearance  of  thofe  of 
the  Stock-gilliflower,  fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance  on 
the  Surface  cf  the  Water.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June. 

7  » 
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It  may  be  propagated  in  deep  {landing  VV  aters,  by 
procuring  its  Seeds  when  they  are  ripe,  from  the  Places 
of  their  natural  Growth  ;  which  fliould  be  immediately 
dropped  into  the  Water  where  they  are  defigned  to 
grow,  and  the  Spring  following  they  will  appear  ;  and 
if  they  are  not  didurbed,  they  will  foon  propagate 
themfelves  in  great  Plenty. 


HOEING  is  fteeeffary  and  beneficial  to  Plants,  for 
two  Things  :  id,  For  dedroying  of  Weeds ;  2dly,  Be- 
caufe  it  difpofes  the  Ground  the  better  to  imbibe  the 
Night  Dews,  keeps  it  in  acondant  Frfcflmefs,  and  adds 
a  Vigour  to  the  Plants  and  Trees,  whofe  Fruit  by  that 
Means,  becomes  better  conditioned  than  otherwiie  it 

would  be.  .  , 

This  Operation  is  performed  by  the  Hand,  with  an 
Inftrument  called  a  Hoe,  which  is  well  known  to  every 
Gardener.  There  are  leveral  Sizes  of  thefe,  the  fmalleit 
which  is  called  an  Onion  Hoe,  is  not  more  than  three 
Inches  broad,  and  is  ufed  for  hoeing  of  Onions  j  not 
only  to  cut  up  the  young  Weeds,  but  alfo  to  thin  the 
Onions,  by  cuting  up  all  thofe  which  are  too  clofe. 
The  next  Size  is  near  four  Inches  and  a  Half  broad, 
and  is  called  a  Carrot  Hoe  •,  this  is  ufed  for  hoeing  of  Car¬ 
rots,  or  any  other  Crop  which  requires  the  fame  Room 
as  thofe.  The  larged  Size  is  about  feven  Inches  broad, 
and  is  frequently  called  a  Turnep  Hoe,  being  ufed  for 
hoeing  of  Turneps  ;  but  this  is  generally  uied  by  the 
Kitchen  Gardeners,  for  hoeing  between  all  their  Crops 
which  are  planted  out,  or  dand  fo  far  afunder  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  an  Indrument  of  this  Breadth  to  pafs  between  the 
Plants.  Befide  thefe  Sort  of  Hoes,  which  are  contrived 
to  draw  toward  the  Perfon  who  ufes  them,  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  Sort  of  a  different  Form,  which  is  called  a  Dutch 
Hoe  i  this  is  made  for  the  Perfon  who  ufes  it  to  pufh 
from  him,  fo  that  he  does  not  tread  over  the  Ground 
which  is  hoed.  This  is  a  very  proper  Indrument  for 
fcuffling  over  the  Ground  to  dedroy  Weeds,  in  fuch 
Places  where  the  Plants  will  admit  of  its  being  ufed, 
and  a  Perfon  will  go  over  a  much  greater  Space  of 
Ground  in  the  fame  Time  with  one  of  thefe  Indruments, 
than  with  the  common  Hoe  ;  but  this  Indrument  is  not 
fo  proper  for  hoeing  out  Crops,  lo  as  to  leave  the  Plants 
at  a  proper  Didance,  nor  will  it  penetrate  the  Ground 
fo  far ;  therefore  the  other  Sort  of  Hoe  is  to  be  prefer- 
ed  to  this,  becaufe  it  dirs  the  Ground  and  loofens  the 
Surface,  whereby  the  Dews  penetrate  the  Ground,  and 
thereby  promote  the  Growth  of  the  Plants. 

Of  late  Years  there  has  alfo  been  another  Indrument 
introduced  in  the  Field  Culture,  called  the  Florfe  Hoe, 
which  is  a  Sort  of  Plough  with  the  Shear  fet  more  in¬ 
clining  to  a  horizontal  Pofition  than  the  common 
Plough ;  but  as  mod  of  the  Farmers  are  at  a  Lofs  how 
to  ufe  this  Indrument,  fo  it  has  been  but  little  pradlifed 
in  this  Country  as  yet ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  brought 
into  Ufe,  unlefs  the  Garden  Farmers  near  London ,  who 
are  undoubtedly  the  bed  Hulbandmen  in  Europe ,  in¬ 
troduce  it ;  for  the  common  Farmers  never  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  alter  their  old  edablifhed  Methods,  till  by  Ne- 
ceffity  they  are  drove  to  it :  A  drong  Indance  we  have 
of  this  Kind,  in  the  Culture  of  Turneps,  which  for  many 
Years  were  fown  in  mod  of  the  Counties  in  England , 
but  till  within  about  forty  Years  pad,  they  were  never 
hoed,  except  within  twenty  or  thirty  Miles  of  London , 
where  the  Gardeners  who  had  been  bred  in  the  Kitchen 
Gardens  near  London ,  every  Seafon  went  out  in  parti¬ 
cular  Gangs  to  the  different  Parts  of  the  Country,  and 
each  Party  engaged  to  hoe  the  Turneps  in  fuch  a  parti¬ 
cular  Didridt,  at  a  certain  Price  per  Acre  •,  and  from 
the  Succefs  of  the  Farmers  who  employed  them,  their 
Neighbours  were  at  Length  tempted  to  follow  their 
Example,  fo  that  it  became  neceffary  for  fome  of  their 
Labourers  to  underdand  this  Work  •,  and  from  that 
Time  it  has  prevailed  fo  much,  as  that  many  of  the 
didant  Counties  have  now  engaged  in  this  Practice : 
And  if  the  Florfe  Hoeing  Hulbandry  was  but  well 
edabliffied  among  the  Farmers  London,  there  would 
be  little  Doubt  of  its  fpreading  into  the  didant  Coun¬ 
ties  •,  but  there  are  great  Prejudices  againd  it  at  pre- 
fent,  mod  of  them  arifing  from  the  Ignorance  of  the 


Farmers  in  general,  and  others  from  the  over  Fond-* 
nefs  of  the  Authour  to  his  own  Schemes,  which  has  in 
many  Particulars  carried  him  into  many  known  Ab- 
furdities  *,  and  thefe  being  well  known  to  every  prac¬ 
tical  Farmer  and  Gardener,  are  fufficient  Arguments 
with  them  againd  making  Trial  of  the  ufeful  Part  of 
his  Scheme. 

The  Utility  of  this  Method  of  Flufbandry,  is  firft5 
in  proportioning  the  Number  of  Plants  to  the  Padure, 
which  the  Ground  is  fuppofed  capable  of  nouriffiino- 
properly.  The  fecond  is,  by  frequent  diring  of  the 
Surface  of  the  Land,  all  Weeds  which  rob  the  Crop 
of  its  Nouriffiment  is  dedroyed,  and  the  Clods  of  Earth 
are  hereby  divided  and  pulverized,  fo  that  the  Roots' 
of  the  Plants  can  more  eafily  penetrate  them,  and 
fearch  their  proper  Food  j  befides,  the  Dews  and  Moi- 
dure  are  eafily  imbibed  in  this  loofe  Ground,  whereby 
the  Plants  receive  a  greater  Share  of  Nouriffiment. 

There  are  few  Perfons  who  properly  confider,  of  what 
Confequence  the  diring  and  breaking  of  the  Surface  of  i 
the  Ground  is  to  all  Crops  growing  therein.  I  have 
frequently  made  Trial  of  this,  when  the  Crop  has  been 
fo  bad  as  to  be  thought  not  worth  danding,  which  has 
been  occafioned  by  the  great  Quantity  of  Rain  which 
has  fallen,  whereby  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  has  been 
fo  clofely  bound,  as  that  the  Plants-could  find  no  Nou-; 
riffiment,  but  have  changed  their  ufual  Verdure  to  a 
purple  Colour,  and  have  made  no  Progrefs  •,  but  upon 
flightly  diging  of  the  Ground  and  breaking  of  the  Clods, 
the  Plants  have  put  out  new  Roots,  and  have  flourifh- 
ed  exceedingly.  From  many  repeated  Trials  of  this 
Kind  I  can  affirm,  that  if  the  Wheat  in  general  was 
fowed  in  Rows,  fo  as  that  the  Plough  may  be  brought 
between  them  in  the  Spring,  to  loofen  the  Ground, 
which  by  the  Winter’s  Rains  may  have  been  too  clofely 
bound,  the  Crop  would  more  than  double  what  is  the 
common  Produce. 

But  the  Authour  of  this  Scheme  was  too  fanguine  in  • 
his  Propofals,  fird,  by  aflerting,  that  in  this  Method 
of  Hulbandry,  the  Land  would  condantly  produce  the 
fame  Sort  of  Crops  without  Diminution  ;  and  fecondty, 
it  might  be  done  without  dreffing  or  manuring  the 
Ground  ;  and  his  Fondnefs  for  his  own  Scheme  car¬ 
ried  him  fo  far  in  the  Profecution  of  it,  as  at  lad  to 
have  much  worfe  Crops  than  any  of  his  Neighbours  * 
however,  this  ffiould  not  difcourage  others  from  the 
Pradlice  of  it,  though  upon  different  Principles :  For 
although  the  Land  thus  cultivated,  will  notnourifhthe 
fame  Plant  without  manuring  feveral  Years,  yet  by  this 
Method  of  Huffiandry  I  can  affirm,  that  all  Crops  will 
be  fo  much  improved,  as  to  doubly  anfwer  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  Expence,  and  lefs  than  a  third  Part  of  the  Seed 
will  be  enough  for  the  fame  Space  of  Ground.  The 
common  Swing  Plough,  will  anfwer  alj  the  Intents  of 
this  Hufbandry. 

HUMIDITY  is  the  Quality  commonly  called  Moi* 
dure,  or  the  Power  of  weting  others,  which  Quality 
fome  Liquors  and  Fluids  are  endowed  with*,  and  it 
differs  very  much  from  Fluidity,  in  that  it  depends  al- ! 
together  on  the  Congruity  of  the  component  Particles  1 
of  any  Liquor  to  the  Pores  or  Surfaces  of  fuch  parti* 
cular  Bodies,  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to. 

Thus  Quickfilver  is  not  a  moid  Liquor,  in  Refpe6t 
to  our  Hands  or  Clothes,  and  many  other  Things  it 
will  not  dick  to ;  but  it  may  be  called  a  moid  Liquor, , 
in  Refpedt  to  Gold,  Lead,  or  Tin,  to  the  Surfaces  of 
which  it  will  prefently  adhere. 

Nay,  Water  itfelf,  that  wets  almod  every  Thing,  | 
and  is  the  great  Standard  of  Humidity  or  Moidure,  is  1: 
not  capable  of  weting  every  Thing ;  for  it  dands,  and 
runs  eafily  off-  in  globular  Drops,  on  the  Leaves  of  Cab-  . 
bages,  and  many  other  Plants  *,  and  will  not  wet  the  - 
Feathers  of  Ducks,  Swans,  and  other  Water  Fowl. 

And  it  is  very  plain,  that  it  is  only  the  Texture  that  ;> 
may  caufe  the  Fluid  to  be  humid  becaufe  neither  Quick-  [| 
diver  alone,  nor  Bifmuth,  will  dick  upon  Glafs  *,  yetj 
being  mixed  together,  they  will  form  a  Mafs  that  will  ^ 
dick  on  it ;  as  is  very  well  known  in  the  Foliating  or  ) 
Looking  Glades,  in  which  fuch  a  Com  pofition  is  ufed.  I 

HUMULUS. 
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I4UMULUS.  See  Lupulus. 

HtJRA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  965.  Hura ,  or  Sand  Box 
ree. 

The  Charafteri  are* 

It  bath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant.  The 
lie  Flowers  have  no  Petal ,  or  fcarce  any  Empalement , 
t  a  Column  of  Stamina ,  which  are  joined  at  Bottom  into 
Cylinder ,  fpreadikg  out  at  the  Top,  terminated  by  fingle 
mmits  lying  over  each  other.  The  female  Flowers  have  a 
celling  Etnpalemeht  of  one  Leaf  with  one  tubulous  Petal  •, 
e  roundijh  Germen  is  /mated  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Empale- 
mt,  fupporting  a  long  cylindrical  Style ,  crowned  by  a  large 
mnel-Jhaped  Stigma ,  which  is  a  plain  Convex *  divided  into 
>jelve  equal  obtufe  Parts.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
1  orbicular  ligneous  Fruit ,  deprejfied  at  Top  and  Bottom , 
wing  twelve  deep  Furrows ,  with  fo  many  Cells ,  which 
, gn  at  the  Top  with  an  Elajlicity ,  each  containing  one 
■ and  fiat  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  i$  ranged  in  thfe  ninth  SeCtibh 
7  Linnaus's  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
lants  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  at  feparate 
Hfiances  in  the  fame  Plant ,  whofe  Stamina  are  joined  in 
ie  Body. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Hura.  Hort .  Cliff.  486.  This  is  the  Hura  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Abutili  Indici  folio.  Hort.  Amfi.  2.  13 1.  Tab.  66. 
imerican  Hura  with  the  Leaf  of  the  Indian  Abutilon, 
ammonly  called  in  the  Weft-Indies  Sand  Box  Tree. 

This  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanijh  Wefi- Indies,  from 
rhence  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  Britifh  Colonies 
f  America ,  where  fome  of  the  Plants  are  preferred  by 
Vay  of  Curiofity.  It  rifes  with  a  foft  ligneous  Stem 
)  the  Height  of  twenty-four  Feet  dividing  into  many 
(ranches,  which  abound  with  a  milky  Juice,  and  have 
Icars  on  their  Bark,  where  the  Leaves  have  fallen  off. 
"he  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-ffiaped  Leaves, 
hofe  which  are  the  bigeft  are  eleven  Inches  long,  and 
line  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  indented  on  their 
Ldges,  having  a  prominent  Mid- rib,  with  feveral  tranf- 
'erie  Veins  from  that  to  the  Sides,  which  are  alternate  ; 
hefe  {land  upon  long  flender  Foot  Stalks^  The  male 
dowers  come  out  from  between  the  Leaves,  upon 
"oot  Stalks,  which  are  three  Inches  long  ;  thefe  are 
ormed  into  a  clofe  Spike,  or  Column,  lying  over  each 
jther  like  the  Scales  of  Fiihes.  The  female  Flowers 
ire  fituated  at  a  Diftance  from  the  male  thefe  have  a 
welling  cylindrical  Empalement,  out  of  which  arifes 
he  Petal  of  the  Flower,  which  hath  a  long  Funnel - 
haped  Tube,  fpreading  at  the  Top,  where  it  is  divided 
nto  twelve  Parts,  which  are  reflexed.  After  the  Flower 
s  paft,  the  Germen  fwells  and  becomes  a  round,  com- 
Dreffed,  ligneous  Capfule,  having  twelve  deep  Furrows, 
>ach  being  a  diftinCt  Cell,  containing  one  large  round 
:omprelfed  Seed ;  when  the  Pods  are  ripe,  they  burft 
with  an  Elafticity,  and  throw  out  their  Seeds  to  a  con- 
liderable  Diftance. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  If  the 
Seeds  are  frefh,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  about  five 
Weeks  after  the  Seeds  are  fown.  As  the  Plants  will 
advance  very  faft,  where  due  Care  is  taken  of  them  ; 
they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  admited  to 
them  in  warm  Weather,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up 
too  weak.  When  the  Plants  are  about  two  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  piunged  a- 
gain  into  the  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being  careful 
to  fhade  them  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  Time  they  muft  have 
free  Air  admited  to  them,  by  raifing  of  the  Glaffes  in 
Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  they 
fhould  be  frequently,  but  gently,  watered.  When  the 
Plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots, 
they  muft  be  fhaken  out  of  them,  and  their  Roots  trim- 
ed,  and  then  placed  in  larger  Pots,  which  fhould  be 
filled  with  the  like  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  again  into 
the  hot  Bed,  where  they  fhould  remain  till  Michaelmas , 
provided  the  Plants  have  Room,  without  touching  of 
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1  the  Glaffes,  at  which  Time  they  muft  be  removed  into 
the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  in  the  warmeft  Part  there¬ 
of  :  during  the  Winter  Seafon  they  muft  be  fparingly 
watered,  for  as  the  Plants  have  fucculent  Stalks,  fo 
much  Moifture  will  rot  them  *  they  muft  alfo  be  kept 
very  warm,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  this  Coun¬ 
try.  In  Summer  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  frefht 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  but  they  muft  not  be  removed 
into  the  open  Air,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  a- 
broad  in  the  warmeft  Part  of  the  Year  in  this  Country. 

This  Plant  is  now  pretty  common  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  where  there  are  Collections  of  tender  Plants 
preferved,  fome  of  which  are  grown  to  the  Height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  and  many  of  them  have  pro¬ 
duced  Flowers,  but  there  has  not  been  any  of  their 
Fruit  produced  as  yet  in  Englaad. 

As  thefe  Plants  have  ample  Leaves*  which  are  of  a 
beautiful  green  Colour,  they  afford  an  agreeable  Varie¬ 
ty  among  other  tender  exotick  Plants  in  the  Stove,  for 
where  they  are  kept  warm,  and  duly  refrefhed  with 
Water,  they  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year  in  Ver¬ 
dure. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Plant  is,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Wefi- Indies ,  cut  open  on  the  Side  where  the  Foot  Stalk 
grew,  and  the  Seeds  carefully  taken  out,  after  which 
the  Shells  are  ufed  to  contain  Sand  for  Writing,  which 
gave  Rife  to  the  Name  of  Sand  Box.  When  thefe 
Fruit  are  brought  entire  into  England ,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  preferve  them,  for  when  the  Heat  of  the  Summer 
comes  on,  they  ufually  burft  with  an  Explofion,  and 
fcatter  their  Seeds  about,  and  from  the  Noife  made  by 
the  ripe  Fruit,  it  was  by  Hernandez  titled,  Arbor  Cre * 
pitans. 

HYACINTHUS.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  $\\.Tab.  180. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  385.  Hyacinth  *  in  French ,  Jacinte. 
The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement .  It  has  one  Bell-Jhaped 
Petal ,  whofe  Rim  is  cut  into  fix  Parts ,  which  are  reflexed, 
and  three  Nebtariums  on  the  Point  of  the  Germen ,  with  fix 
Jhort  Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  terminated  by  Summits ,  which 
clofe  together.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundijh  three- 
cornered  Germen ,  having  three  Furrows  fupporting  a  Jin¬ 
gle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  roundifio  three  cornered  Capfule ,  having 
three  Cells ,  which  contain  roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  SeCtion  of 
Tcurnefort’s  ninth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  Lily  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  cut  into  fix  Parts ,  whofe  Poin- 
tal  becomes  the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  firft 
SeCtion  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina ,  and  but  one  Style ,  and  he 
joins  to  this  Genus  the  Mufcari  of  Tcurnefort,  whofe 
Flowers  are  differently  formed  from  thofe  of  the  Hyacinth , 
for  which  Reafion  we  choofe  to  keep  them  feparate^ 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hyacinthus  corollis  campanulatis  fsxpartitis  apice 
revolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  125.  Hyacinth  with  Bell-ffiaped 
Petals,  divided  into  fix  Parts,  which  are  refiexed  at 
their  Tops.  This  is  the  Hyacinthus  oblongo  flore  caru- 
leus  major.  C.  B.  P.  43-  Greater  Hyacinth  with  an  ob¬ 
long  blue  Flower,  and  the  Hyacinthus  Anglicus.  Ger.  99. 
Englijh  Hyacinth,  or  Hare  Bells. 

2.  Hyacinthus  corollarum  exterioribus  petalis  difi- 
tinblis ,  interioribus  coadunatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  317.  Hya¬ 
cinth  whofe  exterior  Part  of  the  Flower  hath  diftinCt 
Petals,  but  the  interior  joined.  This  is  the  Hyacinthus 
objoleto  flore.  C.  B.  P.  44-  Hyacinth  with  a  worn-out 
Flower. 

3.  Hyacinthus  corollis  campanulatis  fexpartitis,  flc- 
ribus  utrinque  difpofitis.  Hyacinth  with  Bell-ffiaped  Pe¬ 
tals,  which  are  divided  into  fix  Parts,  and  Flowers 
ranged  on  each  Side  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Hyacin¬ 
thus  floribus  campanula  utrinque  difpofitis.  C.  B.  P.  44- 
Hyacinth  with  Bell-ffiaped  Flowers  dilpofed  on  every 
Side  the  Stalk. 

4.  Hyacinthus  corollis  campanulatis fexpartihs  race- 
mo  cornuo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  317.  Hyacinth  with  Bell- 
ffiaped  Petals,  which  are  divided  into  fix  Parts,  and  a 
noding  Branch  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Hyacinthus  flo- 

riba's 
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ribuJ  campanula ?,  uno  verfu  difpojitis.  C.  B.  P.  44-  Hya¬ 
cinth  with  Bell-fhaped  Flowers  ranged  on  one  Side  the 
Stalk. 

5.  Hya  cinthus  corollis  campanulatis  femifexfidis  oafi 
tylindricis.  Hcrt.  Upfal.  85.  Flyacinth  with  Bell-fhaped 
Petals,  cut  half  Way  into  fix  Parts,  and  a  cylindrical 
Bafe.  This  is  the  Hyacinthus  oblongo  caruleo  fere  minor . 
C.  B.  P.  44..  LelTer  Hyacinth  with  an  oblong  blue 
Flower. 

6.  Hyacinthus  corollis  infun dibulij or mibus  femifexfi¬ 
dis  bafi  ventricojis.  Plort.  Upfal*  85.  Hyacinth  with 
Funnel-fhaped  Petals  cut  hall  into  fix  Parts,  and  fwell- 
ing  at  the  Bafe.  This  is  the  Hyacinthus  Orientalis  al¬ 
bas  primus.  C.  B.  P.  44.  Early  white  Eaftern  Hyacinth. 

The  Sorts  here  mentioned,  are  all  of  them  diftindt 
Species,  of  which  there  are  feveral  Varieties,  efpecially 
of  the  fixth,  which  have  been  cultivated  with  fo  much 
Art,  as  tu  render  feme  of  them  the  moft  valuable  Flow- 
•ers  of  the  Spring  ;  in  Holland  the  Gardens  abound  with 
them,  where  the  Florifts  have  railed  fo  many  Varieties 
as  to  amount  to  feme  Hundreds,  and  feme  of  their 
Flowers  are  fo  large,  double,  and  finely  coloured,  as 
•that  their  Roots  are  valued  at  twenty  or  thirty  Pounds 
Sterling  each  Root  -,  to  enumerate  thefe  Varieties  here, 
would  fwell  this  Work  to  very  little  Purpofe,  as  every 
Year  produces  new  Kinds. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  and  near 
Hedges,  in  Lands  which  have  lately  been  Woods,  in 
many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  2dmited  into  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  the  poor  People  who  make  it  their  Bufinefs 
to  gather  the  wild  Flowers  of  the  Fields  and  Woods 
for  Nofegays,  &c.  bring  great  Quantities  of  thefe  in 
the  Spring  to  London ,  and  fell  them  about  the  Streets. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  which 
is  kept  in  feme  Gardens,  which  only  differs  in  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  their  Flowers  from  the  other. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  preferved  in  feme  few  Gardens 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  as  it  hath  as  little  Beauty 
as  the  firft,  fo  is  feldom  allowed  a  Place  in  the  Flower 
Garden.  The  Flowers  of  this  are  narrower  than  thofe 
of  the  firft  Sort,  and  feem  as  if  their  Petals  were  divided 
to  the  Bottom,  three  of  the  outer  Segments  being  fepa- 
rated  from  the  other,  Handing  at  a  frnall  Liftance  from 
the  three  Interiors,  but  they  are  all  joined  at  their  Bafe  ; 
when  the  Flowers  firft  appear,  they  are  of  a  light  blue 
Colour,  but  before  they  decay,  they  fade  to  a  worn-out 
purple  Colour.  This  flowers  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Mauritania . 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
this  hath  blue  Flowers  of  the  open  fpread  Bell-lhape, 
which  are  divided  into  fix  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  and  are  difpofecj  on  every  Side  the  Stalk.  The 
Stalks  rife  about  nine  Inches  high,  and  when  the  Roots 
are  ftrong,  the  Thyrfe  of  Flowers  is  large.  This 
flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  firft  Sort,  and 
was  formerly  preferved  in  Gardens,  but  fince  there  have 
been  fo  many  finer  Flowers  raifed  from  the  Seeds  of  the 
Eaftern  Hyacinths ;  thefe  have  been  almoft  totally  ne- 
gledled,  fo  that  they  are  feldom  feen  but  in  old  Gardens. 

The  fourth  Sort  feems  to  be  a  Variety  of  the  firft, 
the  Flowers  being  ranged  for  the  moft  Part  upon  one 
Side  of  the  Stalk,  and  the  Top  of  the  Bunch  is  always 
bent  on  one  Side.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  blufh  Peach 
Colour,  and  appear  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  firft 
Sort. . 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  this  hath  a 
fmaller  Flower  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts,  and 
comes  earlier  in  the  Seafon.  The  Petal  is  cut  into  fix 
Parts  half  the  Length,  and  is  refiexed  at  the  Brim  ; 
the  lower  Part,  is  cylindrical,  a  little  fwelling  at  the 
Bafe,  and  is  of  a  deeper  blue  than  either  of  the  former. 
This  was  formerly  called  by  the  Gardeners  the  Coven¬ 
try  blue  Hyacinth. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  the  Eaftern  Hyacinth,  of  which 
we  formerly  had  no  other  Varieties  in  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens,-  but  the  Angle  and  double  white  and  blue  flower¬ 
ing  •  but  from  the  Seeds  of  thefe  there  were  a  few 
others  raifed  in  England ,  and  by  the  Flemifh  Gardeners 
who  came  over  annually  with  their  flower  Roots  to 
vend  in  England ,  but  the  Gardeners  in  Holland  have 
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within  the  laft  fifty  Years  raifed  fo  many  fine  Varieties 
as  to  render  the  former  Sorts  of  no.  Yalue. 

But  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  preferve  any  Of  the  old 
Sorts,  need  not  be  at  much  Trouble  about  ft,  for  their 
Roots  propagate  in  great  Plenty  in  any  Soil,  or  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  take  up 
their  Roots  every  third  Year,  foon  after  their  Leaves 
decay,  and  plant  them  again  in  Autumn,  for  if  they 
are  permited  to  remain  longer  in  the  Ground,  their 
Roots  will  have  multiplied  to  fo  great  a  Degree,  as  to 
render  their  Flowers  very  frnall  and  weak. 

All  the  different  Sorts  of  Hyacinths  are  propagated 
by  Seeds  or  Offsets  from  the  old  Bulbs  ;  the  former 
Method  has  been  but  little  praeftifed  in  England  till  very 
lately,  but  in  Holland  and  Flanders  it  hath  been  follow¬ 
ed  for  many  Years,  whereby  they  have  obtained  a  very 
great  Variety  of  the  moft  beautiful  Flowers  of  this 
Kind,  and  it  is  owingfto  the  Induftry  of  the  Florifts  in 
thofe  Countries,  that  the  Lovers  and  Delighters  in  Gar¬ 
dening  are  fo  agreeably  entertained,  not  only  with  the 
curious  Variety  of  this,  but  of  moft  other  bulbous  root¬ 
ed  Flowers,  few  other  Florifts  thinking  it  worth  their 
Trouble  to  wait  four  or  five  Years  for  the  Flowers  of  a 
Plant,  which  when  produced,  perhaps  there  might  not 
be  one  in  forty  that  may  deferve  to  be  preferved  ;  but 
they  did  not  confider  that  it  was  only. the  Lofs  of  the  four 
or  five  firft  Years  after  flowing,  for  if  they  continued 
flowing  every  Year  after  they  began,  there  would  be  a 
Succeiiion  of  Flowers  annually,  which  would  conflant- 
■ly  produce  feme  Sorts  that  might  be  different  from 
what  they  had  before  feen,  and  new  Flowers  being  al- 
'  ways  the  moft  valuable  to  fkilful  Florifts  (provided  they 
have  good  Properties  to  recommend  them),  it  would 
always  be  a  fufficient  Recompence  for  their  Trouble, 
and  Lofs  of  Time. 

The  Method  ol  railing  thefe  Flowers  from  Seed  is  as 
follows  :  Flaving  provided  yourfelf  with  feme  good 
Seed  (which  fiiould  be  faved  from  either  femi  double, 
or  fuch  ftngle  Flowers  as  are  large,  and  have  good  Pro¬ 
perties),  you  mull;  have  a  Parcel  of  fquare  lhallow 
Boxes  or  Pots,  which  mult  be  filled  with  frefh  light 
fandy  Soil,  laying  tire  Surface  very  level ;  then  low 
your  Seeds  thereon  as  equally  as  poflible,  covering  it 
about  half  an  Inch  thick  with  the  fame  light  Earth 
the  Time  for  this  Work  is  about  the  Middle  of  Auguft. 
i  hefe  Boxes,  or  Pots,  lhould  be  placed  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  Morning  Sun  only  until  the  latter  End 
of  September ,  at  which  Time  they  lhould  be  removed 
into  a  warmer  Situation,  and  towards  the  End  of  Oflo- 
ber  they  lhould  be  placed  under  a  common  hot  Bed 
Frame,  where  they  may  remain  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Months,  that  they  may  be  protected  from  hard 
Frofts  j  though  they  lhould  be  expofed  to  the  open 
Air  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  by  taking  off  the  Glaffes. 
In  February  the  young  Plants  will  begin  to  appear  above 
Ground,  at  which  Time  they  muft  be  carefully  fereened 
from  Frofts,  otherwife  they  will  be  deftroyed  when  they 
are  fo  young  ;  but  you  muft  never  cover  them  at  that 
Seafon  but  in  the  Night,  or  in  very  bad  Weather,  for 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  if  they  are  clofe  covered, 
they  will  draw  up  very  tall  and  flender,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  Growth  of  their  Roots.  At  the  End  of 
March ,  if  the  Weather  proves  good,  you  may  remove 
the  Boxes  out  of  the  Frame,  placing  them  in  a  warm 
Situation,  obferving,  if  the  Seafon  be  dry,  to  refrelh 
them  now  and  then  with  a  little  Water,  as  alfo  to  keep 
them  very  clear  from  Weeds,  which  would  foon  over- 
fpread  the  tender  Plants,  and  deftroy  them,  if  permit¬ 
ed  to  remain. 

Towards  the  latter  End  of  April,  or  the  Begining  of 
May,  thefe  Boxes  lhould  be  removed  into  a  cooler  Si¬ 
tuation  ;  for  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  at  that  Seafon  would 
be  too  great  for  thefe  tender  Plants,  caufing  their  Blades 
to  decay  much  fooner  than  they  would,  if  they  were 
fereened  from  its  Violence.  In  this  fhady  Situation 
they  fnould  remain  during  the  Heat  of  Summer,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  keep  them  conftantly  clear  from  Weeds ;  but 
you  muft  not  place  them  under  the  Driping  of  Trees, 
Cfc.  nor  lhould  you  give  them  any  Water  after  their 
Blades  are  decayed,  for  that  would  infallibly  rot  the 
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>ots.  About  the  latter  End  of  Augujl  you  fhould 
a  little  light  rich  Earth  over  the  Surface  of  the 
*es,  and  then  remove  them  again  into  a  warmer  Si¬ 
mon,  and  treat  them*  during  the  Winter,  Spring, 
i  Summer  Months,  as  was  before  directed  *,  and  a- 
ut  the  Middle  of  Augujl  you  fhould  prepare  a  Bed  of 
ht  rich  Tandy  Soil,  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
ur  Seedling  Plants,  and  having  leveled  the  Surface 
ry  even,  you  fhould  take  out  the  Earth  from  the 
ixes  in  which  your  Plants  were  raifed,  into  a  Sieve, 
order  to  get  out  all  the  Roots,  which  by  this  Time 
they  have  grown  well)  will  be  about  the  Thicknefs  of 
mail  Quill ;  thefe  Roots  fhould  be  placed  upon  the 
d  at  about  two  or  three  Inches  afunder,  obferving  to 
the  bottom  Part  of  their  Roots  downwards,  then 
yer  them  over  two  Inches  thick  with  the  fame  light 
.rth  j  but  as  it  will  be  impoflible  to  get  all  the  fmall 
)Ots  out  of  the  Earth  in  the  Boxes,  you  fhould  fpread 
;  Earth  upon  another  Bed  equally,  and  cover  it  over 
th  light  Earth,  by  which  Method  you  will  not  lofe 
y  of  the  Roots,  be  they  ever  fo  fmall. 

Thefe  Beds  muft  be  arched  over  with  Hoops,  and  in 
ry  hard  frofty  Weather  they  muft  be  covered  with 
ats,  &V.  to  protect  them  from  Froft ;  and  in  the 
ring,  when  the  green  Leaves  are  above  Ground,  if 
;  Weather  fhould  be  very  dry,  you  muft  refrefh  them 
th  Water,  but  do  this  fparingly,  for  nothing  is  more 
urious  to  thefe  Bulbs,  than  too  great  Quantities  of 
oifture.  During  the  Summer  Seafon  you  muft  con- 
ntly  keep  the  Beds  clear  from  Weeds,  but  after  the 
ades  are  decayed,  you  muft  never  give  them  any 
ater ;  and  in  Autumn  you  fhould  ftir  the‘  Surface  of 
;  Bed  with  a  very  fhort  Hand  Fork,  being  exceeding 
refill  not  to  thruft  it  fo  deep  as  to  touch  the  Roots, 
lich,  if  hurt,  are  very  fubjedt  to  perifh  foon  after, 
len  fift  a  little  frefh  light  rich  Earth  over  the  Bed  a- 
ut  an  Inch  thick,  or  fomewhat  more,  and  in  Winter 
ver  them  again  (as  was  before  diredled.)  In  this  Bed 
;  Roots  may  continue  two  Years,  obferving  to  treat 
;m,  both  in  Summer  and  Winter,  as  before  \  then 
;  third  Year  the  Roots  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up 
len  their  Leaves  decay,  and  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
l  Augujl ,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  into  new  Beds 
spared  as  before,  at  the  Diftance  of  fix  Inches  afun- 
r ;  in  thefe  Beds  the  Roots  may  remain  till  they 
wer,  during  which  Time  they  fhould  be  treated  as 
fore,  with  this  Difference  only,  that  inftead  of  covering 
em  with  Mats  in  the  Winter,  the  Surface  of  the 
round  fhould  be  covered  with  Tanners  Bark. 

When  their  Flowers  begin  to  fhew  themfelves,  you 
ould  mark  all  fuch  as  appear  to  have  good  Proper- 
s,  by  thrufting  a  fmall  Stick  down  by  each  Root, 
lich  Roots,  at  the  Time  for  taking  them  up,  fhould 
:  feleifted  from  the  reft,  and  planted  by  themfelves, 
ough  I  would  by  no  Means  advife  the  rejecting  any 
the  other  Roots,  until  they  have  blown  two  Years, 
fore  which  you  cannot  be  afcertained  of  their  Value. 
Ten  the  green  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  begin  to  de- 
y,  their  Roots  muft  be  taken  up  j  and  the  Earth  of 
e  Bed  being  raifed  into  a  Ridge,  the  better  to  fhoot 
T  the  Moifture,  they  fhould  Be  laid  into  the  Earth 
jain  in  a  horizontal  Pofition,  leaving  the  green  Leaves 
mging  downwards  from  the  Roots,  whereby  the  great 
loifture  contained  in  their  very  fucculent  Leaves  and 
lower  Stalks  is  exhaled,  and  prevented  from  entering 
ie  Roots,  which,  when  fuffered  to  return  into  them,  is 
:ry  often  the  Caufe  of  their  roting.  In  this  Ridge  the 
oots  fhould  remain  until  the  Leaves  are  quite  dried 
f,  when  they  muft  be  taken  up,  and  after  being  clear- 
1  of  all  Manner  of  Filth,  which  would  be  hurtful  to 
lem  *,  they  muft  be  laid  up  in  Boxes,  where  they  may 
’  preferved  dry  until  September,  which  is  the  proper 
lafon  for  planting  them  again  ;  the  Method  of  doing 
iis  fhali  be  hereafter  mentioned,  when  we  treat  of  the 
lanagement  of  old  Roots. 

I  fhali  now  proceed  to  the  Culture  of  fuch  Hyacinths 
>  have  either  been  obtained  from  Holland ,  or  are  of 
ur  own  Produft  from  Seeds,  that  are  very  beautiful, 
id  worthy  to  be  preferved  in  Collections  of  good  Flow- 
:s,  and  it  hath  been  the  Want  of  Skill  in  the  Manage- 
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ment  of  thefe  noble  Flowers,  which  has  occafioned  the 
ill  Succefs  moft  People  have  had  with  them  in  England , 
whereby  they  have  been  negleCted,  fuppofing  their 
Roots  to  degenerate  after  they  have  flowered  in  England ; 
which  is  a  great  Miftake,  for  were  the  Roots  managed 
with  the  fame  Art  as  is  praCtifed  in  Holland ,  I  am  fully 
convinced  they  would  thrive  full  as  well  in  England  as 
there,  or  elfewhere,  as  I  have  experienced  $  for,  from 
fome  Hundreds  of  Roots  which  I  have  received  from 
Holland  at  two  or  three  different  Times,  I  have  had  a 
very  great  Inereafe  of  their  Roots,  which  were  as  large, 
and  produced  as  many  Flowers  upon  their  Stems,  as 
the  fame  Sorts  ever  did  in  Holland. 

The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Flowers  fucceed  beft,  is  a 
light  fandy  frefh  rich  Earth,  which  may  be  compofed 
after  the  following  Manner :  Take  half  frefh  Earth 
from  a  Common,  or  Pafture  Land,  which  is  of  a  fandy 
Loam  ;  this  fhould  not  be  taken  above  eight  or  nine 
Inches  deep  at  moft,  and  if  you  take  the  Turf,  or  green 
Sward  with  it,  it  will  ftill  be  better,  provided  you  have 
Time  to  let  it  rot  •,  to  this  you  fhould  add  a  fourth  Part 
of  Sea  Sand,  and  the  other  fourth  Part  of  roten  Cow 
Dung,  mix  thefe  well  together,  and  call  it  into  a  Heap, 
where  it  may  remain  until  you  ufe  it,  obferving  to  turn 
it  over  once  in  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month.  If  this  Com- 
poft  be  made  two  or  three  Years  before  it  is  ufed,  it 
will  be  much  the  better ;  but  if  you  are  obliged  to  ufe 
it  fooner,  then  it  fhould  be  oftener  turned,  that  the 
Parts  may  the  better  unites 

This  Soil  fhould  be  laid  two  Feet  deep  on  the  Beds 
which  are  defigned  for  your  Hyacinths,  and  you  may 
lay  a  little  roten  Cow  Dung,  or  Tanners  Bark,  at  the 
Bottom,  which  may  be  within  Reach  of  the  Fibres,  but 
it  fhould  by  no  Means  touch  the  Bulb.  If  the  Soil  be 
very  wet,  where  thefe  Beds  are  made,  you  fhould  raife 
them  ten  or  twelve  Inches  above  the  Surface,  but  if  it 
be  dry,  they  need  not  be  raifed  above  three  or  four 
Inches. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  the  Beds  is  as  follows ; 
Firft,  Take  all  the  former  old  Earth  out  of  the  Bed  to 
the  Depth  you  intend,  which  fhould  be  three  Feet  s 
then  fpread  a  little  roten  Dung,  or  Tan,  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  laying  it  very  level,  upon  this  you  fhould  lay  the 
above-mentioned  Earth  ten  or  twelve  Inches  thick,  le¬ 
veling  it  very  even  then  fcore  out  the  Diftances  for 
the  Roots,  which  fhould  be  eight  Inches  fquare,  in 
ftrait  Rows  each  Way,  after  which,  place  your  Roots 
exadtly  in  the  Squares,  obferving  to  fet  the  bottom  Part 
downward  ;  then  cover  the  Roots  fix  Inches  deep  with 
the  fame  prepared  Earth,  being  very  careful  in  doing 
of  this,  not  to  difplace  any  of  them  ;  and  if  the  Tops 
of  thefe  Beds  are  made  a  little  rounding,  to  fhoot  off 
the  Wet,  it  will  be  of  Service,  provided  they  are  not 
made  too  high,  which  is  a  Fault  the  other  Way. 

The  beft  Seafon  for  planting  thefe  Roots  is  towards 
the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  September ,  according  to  the 
Earlinefs  or  Latenefs  of  the  Seafon,  or  the  Weather 
which  then  happens  ;  but  I  would  advife  you  never  to 
plant  them  when  the  Ground  is  extreme  dry,  unlefe 
there  be  a  ProfpeCt  of  fome  Rain  foon  after  ;  for  if  the 
Weather  fhould  continue  dry  for  a  confiderable  Time 
after,  the  Roots  will  receive  a  Mouldinefs,  which  will 
certainly  deftroy  them. 

Thefe  Beds  will  require  no  farther  Care  until  the 
Froft  comes  on  very  fevere,  at  which  Time  they  fhould 
have  fome  roten  Tan  fpread  over  the  Bed,  about  four 
Inches  thick,  and  if  the  Alleys  on  each  Side  of  the 
Bed  are  filled  up,  either  with  roten  Tan,  Dung,  or  Sand, 
it  will  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  the  Ground 
to  the  Roots,  and  fecure  them  from  being  deftroyed  j 
but  when  the  Winters  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  alio  be 
proper  to  have  fome  Peas  Haulm,  or  fuch  like  Cover¬ 
ing,  laid  over  them,  which  will  keep  out  the  Froft  bet¬ 
ter  than  Mats,  and  lying  hollow,  will  admit  the  Air  to 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  alfo  permit  the  Exha-, 
lations  to  pafs  off,  whereby  the  Earth  will  remain  dry, 
and  prevent  the  Roots  from  roting,  which  has  often 
happened  when  the  Beds  have  been  too  clofe  covered. 
But  you  muft  obferve  to  take  off  this  Covering  when¬ 
ever  the  Weather  is  mild,  and  only  let  it  continue  on 
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In  very  hard  Frofts,  for  where  the  Beds  are  covered 
with  Tan  or  Sea  Coal  Afhes,  no  common  Froft  can 
penetrate  through,  fo  the  other  Coverings  are  ufelefs,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  fevere  Froft  ;  for  a  fmall  Froft  cannot  in¬ 
jure  the  Roots  before  the  green  Leaves  appear  above 
Ground,  which  is  feldom  belore  the  Begining  of  Februa¬ 
ry ,  at  which  Time  the  Beds  muft  be  arched  over  with 
Hoops,  that  they  may  be  covered  either  with  Mats, 
Canvas,  or  fome  other  light  Covering,  to  prevent  the 
Froft  from  injuring  the  Buds  as  they  arife  above  Ground ; 
but  thefe  Coverings  muft  be  conftantly  taken  oft  every 
Day  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  otherwife  the  Flower 
Stems  will  be  drawn  up  to  a  great  Height,  and  become 
very  weak,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  ol  the  Flowers  will  be 
long  and  {lender,  and  fo  rendered  incapable  of  iupport- 
ing  the  Bells,  which  is  a  great  Disadvantage  to  the 
Flowers,  for  one  of  their  greateft  Beauties  confifts  in 
the  regular  Difpofition  of  their  Bells.  When  thefe 
Hoops  are  fixed  over  the  Beds,  the  roten  Tan  fhould 
be  taken  off  them,  in  the  doing  of  which,  great  Care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure  the  Leaves  of 
the  Hyacinths,  which  by  that  Time  will  be  begining 
to  break  out  of  the  Ground  with  the  Flower  Stem, 
therefore  the  Tan  fhould  be  removed  by^the  Hands,  or 
j/f  any  Inftrument  is  ufed  in  the  doing  of  it,  there  muft 
be  great  Caution  ufed. 

When  the  Stems  of  the  Flowers  are  advanced  to  their 
Height,  before  the  Flowers  are  expanded,  you  fhould 
place  a  fhort  Stick  down  by  each  Root,  to  which,  with 
a  Wire  formed  into  a  Hoop,  the  Stem  of  the  Flowers 
fhould  be  faftened,  to  fupport  them  from  falling,  other- 
wife,  when  the  Bells  are  fully  expanded,  their  Weight 
will  incline  them  to  the  Ground,  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  fcreened  from  Wind  and  Rain. 

During  their  Seafon  of  flowering  they  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  from  the  Sun,  as  alio 
from  all  heavy  Rains,  but  they  fhould  be  permited  to 
receive  all  gentle  Showers,  as  alfo  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Sun  ;  but  if  the  Nights  are  frofty,  they  muft 
be  conftantly  defended  therefrom.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  you  may  continue  your  Hyacinths  in  Beauty  at 
leaft  one  whole  Month,  and  fometimes  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Strength,  or  the  Favourablenefs  of  the  Sea¬ 
fon. 

When  their  Flowers  are  quite  decayed,  and  the  Tops 
of  their  Leaves  begin  to  change  their  Colour,  you  muft 
carefully  raile  the  Roots  out  of  the  Ground  with  a  nar¬ 
row  Spade,  or  fome  other  handy  Inftrument ;  this  is 
what  the  Dutch  Gardeners  term  lifting  of  them  ;  in  the 
doing  of  this,  the  Inftrument  muft  be  carefully  thruft 
down  by  the  Side  of  the  Root,  being  careful  not  to 
bruife  or  injure  it,  as  alfo  to  put  it  below  the  Bottom  of 
the  Root ;  then  by  the  forcing  of  this  Inftrument  on 
one  Side,  the  Fibres  of  the  Root  are  raifed  and  fepara- 
ted  from  the  Ground.  The  Defign  of  this  is,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  receiving  any  more  Nourifhment  from  the 
Ground,  for  by  imbibing  too  much  Moifture  at  this 
Seafon,  the  Roots  frequently  rot  after  they  are  taken 
up  ;  about  a  Fortnight  after  this  Operation,  the  Roots 
fhould  be  entirely  taken  out  of  the  Ground,  and  then 
raife  the  Earth  of  your  Beds  into  a  high  fharp  Ridge, 
laying  the  Roots  into  it  in  a  horizontal  Pofition,  with 
their  Leaves  hanging  out,  by  which  Means  a  great 
Part  of  the  Moifture  contained  in  their  thick  fucculent 
Stalks  and  Leaves  will  evaporate,  which,  if  it  were 
permited  to  return  back  to  the  Roots,  would  caufe 
them  to  rot  and  decay  after  they  are  taken  up,  which 
has  been  the  general  Defedt  of  moft  of  the  Hyacinths 
in  England. 

In  this  Pofition  the  Roots  fhould  remain  until  the  green 
Leaves  are  entirely  decayed,  which  perhaps  may  be  in 
three  Weeks  Time.  This  is  what  the  Dutch  Gardeners 
term,  the  Ripening'of  their  Roots,  becaufe  by  this  Me¬ 
thod  the  Roots  become  firm,  and  the  outer  Cover  is 
fmooth,  and  of  a  bright  purple  Colour ;  whereas  thofe 
Roots  which  are  permited  to  remain  undifturbed,  till 
the  Leaves  and  Stalks  are  quite  decayed,  will  be  large, 
ipongy,  and  their  outer  Coats  will  be  of  a  pale  Colour, 
for  the  Stems  of  many  of  thefe  flowers  are  very  larcre, 
and  contain  a  great  Quantity  of  Moifture,  which,  if 
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fuffered  to  return  into  the  Roots,  will  infallibly  caufl 
many  of  them  to  perifn.  After  they  are  fo  ripened,  Vo, 
muft  take  them  out  of  the  Ground,  and  wipe  them  cle^r 
with  a  foft  woollen  Cloth,  taking  off  all  the  decavec 
Parts  of  the  Leaves  and  Fibres,  puting  them  into  oper 
Boxes  where  they  may  lie  fingly,  and  be  expofed  to  th( 
Air,  but  they  muft  be  preferved  carefully  from  Moifture 
nor  fhould  they  be  fuffered  to  remain  where  the  Sun  ma\ 
fnine  upon  them ;  in  this  Manner  they  may  be  prefervec 
out  of  the  Ground  until  September,  which  is  the  Seafor 
for  planting  them  again,  at  which  Time  you  muft  fepa. 
rate  all  the  ftrong  flowering  Roots,  planting  them  ir 
Beds  by  themfelves,  that  they  may  make  an  equal  Ap¬ 
pearance  in  their  Flowers  ;  but  the  Offsets  and  fmallei 
Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  another  feparate  Bed  for  one 
Year,  in  which  Time  they  will  acquire  Strength,  anc 
by  the  lucceeding  Year  will  be  as  ftrong  as  the  oldei 
Roots. 

The  Angle  and  femi-double  Flowers  fhould  be  planted 
alfo  in  a  Bed  by  themfelves,  where  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  flickered  (as  was  directed  before)  from  the  Froft 
until  the  Flowers  are  blown  ;  at  which  Time  their  Co¬ 
vering  fhould  be  entirely  removed,  and  they  fuffered 
to  receive  the  open  Air ;  which,  though  it  may  foon 
deface  the  Beauty  of  the  Flowers,  yet  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  promote  their  feeding  •,  and  when  the  Seeds 
are  quite  ripe,  you  muft  cut  off  the  Veffels  and  preferve 
them,  with  the  Seeds  therein,  until  the  Seafon  for  fow- 
ing  it.  But  you  muft  oblerve,  that  after  thefe  Flowers 
have  produced  Seeds,  they  feldom  flower  fo  well  again, 
at  leaft  not  in  two  Years  after y  fo  that  the  beft  Me¬ 
thod  to  obtain  good  Seeds  is,  to  plant  new  Roots  every 
Year  for  that  Purpofe ;  although  thefe  Roots  are,  by 
moft  Perfons,  taken  up  every  Year,  yet  if  the  Beds  are 
well  prepared  for  them,  they  may  remain  two  Years  in 
the  Ground  unremoved,  and  the  Roots  will  flower 
ftronger  the  fecond  Year  than  the  firft  ;  but  thofe  Per¬ 
fons  who  cultivate  them  for  Sale,  do  every  Year  take 
up  their  Roots  which  are  large  and  faleable ;  but  the 
Offsets  and  fmall  Roots,  they  ufually  leave  two  Years 
in  the  Ground. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  let  their  Hyacinth  Roots 
remain  three  or  four  Years  unremoved,  by  which  they 
have  a  much  greater  Increafe  of  Roots,  than  when 
they  are  annually  taken  up  ;  but  the  Roots  by  this 
great  Increafe  are  frequently  degenerated,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  fingle  Flowers,  therefore  I  lhould  advife  the  taking 
up  of  the  Roots  every  other  Year  ;  and  thofe  of  the 
moft  valuable  Kinds  every  Year,  which  is  the  moftcer-! 
tain  Method  to  preferve  them  in  their  greateft  Perfec¬ 
tion,  though  the  Increafe  may  not  be  fo  great;  and  if 
thefe  Roots  are  planted  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  earlier; 
in  the  Autumn  than  is  before  diredted,  it  will  caufe ' 
them  to  produce  ftronger  Flowers  ;  and  thofe  Roots 
which  are  annually  removed,  will  be  rounder  and 
firmer,  than  fuch  as  ftand  two  Years  un removed. 

For  the  other  Sorts  of  Hyacinth,  fee  Mufcari  and  ] 
Ornithogalum. 

HYACINTH  US  TUBEROSUS.  See  Crinum. 

HYDRANGEA.  Gron.  Flor.  Virg.  50.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  492.  WTe  have  no  Englijh  Title  for  this  Genus. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  indented  in  five  Parts,  and  five  roundijh  Petals  which 
are  equal ,  and  larger  than  the  Empalement .  It  hath  ten  j 
Stamina,  which  are  alternately  longer  than  the  Petal,  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundijh  Summits.  Under  the  Flower  is  fituatd 
a  roundijh  Germen,  fupporting  two  fijort  Styles  {landing 
apart,  crowned  by  permanent  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Ger-\ 
men  afterward  turns  'to  a  roundifh  Capfule ,  crowned  by  the 
two  horned  Stigmas,  divided  tranfverfiy  into  two  Cells,  \ 
filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  Finnans’ s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Hydrangea.  Gron.  Flor,  Firg.  50. 

This; 
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This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  from 
hence  it  has  been  brought  within  a  few  Years  pail  to 
urcpe,  and  is  now  preferred  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake 
■  Variety,  more  than  its'Beauty.  It  hath  a  fpreading 
arous  Root,  from  which  is  fent  up  many  loft,  pithy, 
meous  Stalks,  which  rife  about  three  Feet  high,  which 
^  o-arnifhed  at  each  Joint,  with  two  oblong  Heart- 
aped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  handing  upon  Foot 
:alks  about  one  Inch  long  ;  the  Leaves  are  three  Inches 
ng,  and  two  broad  near  their  Bafe,  fawed  on  their 
cLes,  and  have  many  Veins  runing  from  the  Mid- 
b  'upward  to  their  Borders ;  they  are  of  a  light  green, 
id  fall  away  in  the  Autumn  •,  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
ved  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  in  Form  of  a  Corym¬ 
bs  ;  they  are  white,  compofed  of  five  Petals,  with  ten 
lamina  furrounding  the  Style.  Thefe  appear  toward 
ie  End  of  July  and  in  Augtifi ,  but  do  not  often  perfedt 
ieir  Seeds  in  England. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots -, 
,e  bell  Time  for  this  is  the  latter  End  of  Oblober, 
hich  is  alfo  the  belt  Time  to  tranfplant  them  :  The 
lants  fhould  have  a  moift  Soil,  for  they  grow  natu- 
lly  in  marfhy  Places ;  they  require  no  other  Culture 
it  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  dig  the 
round  between  tnem  every  Winter.  The  Roots  are 
Tennial,  and  if  in  very  fevere  Froft  the  Stalks  are 
lied,  they  will  put  out  new  Ones  the  following  Spring. 

HYDROCOTYLE,  [of  vty,  Water,  and  xoA\y,  a 
avity  •,  becaufe  this  Plant  has  a  Cavity  in  the  Leaves, 
id  grows  in  Marfhes.]  Water  Navelwort. 

This  Plant  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  moift  Places  in 
oft  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  never  cultivated  for  Ufe, 
Ifhall  pafs  it  over  with  only  naming  it. 

HYDROLAP ATITUM.  See  Lapathum. 

HYDROPHYLLON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  187.  Hy- 
cp  by  lion.  Lcurn.  Injt.  R.  H.  81.  Lab.  16.  Water  Leaf. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
t  into  Jive  Segments  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  one  Bell- 
iped  Petal,  which  is  divided  into  five  Parts,  indented 
their  Points  ;  under  each  of  thefe  Segments  is  fixed  a 
e  Barium,  which  is fituated  about  the  Middle,  which  arc 
it  up  Lengthways  by  two  Lamella.  It  hath  five  S ta¬ 
na  which  are  longer  than  the  Petal,  terminated  by  oblong 
ofirate  Summits ,  and  an  oval-pointed  Germen,  jupport- 
%  an  Awl-jhaped  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crown- 
'  by  a  bifid  fpreading  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward 
comes  a  globular  Capfule  with  one  Cell ,  inclofing  one  large 
und  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
innaus’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe 
lowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Lournejort places 
in  the  third  Sedtion  of  his  firft  Clafs,  with  the  Bell- 
aped  Flowers  of  one  Leaf,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  dry 
ipfule. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Hy  drophyllon  Morini.  Joncq.  Hart.  Water  Leaf 
'  Morinus. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  and  many 
her  Parts  of  America ,  on  moift  fpongy  Ground.  The 
oot  ol  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  many  ftrong  flefhy 
ibres,  which  fpread  wide  on  every  Side,  from  which 
ife  many  Leaves  with  Foot  Stalks  five  or  fix  Inches 
ng,  which  are  jaged  into  three,  five,  or  feven  Lobes, 
mo  ft  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  thefe  are  indented  on  their 
dges,  and  have  feveral  Veins  runing  from  the  Mid- 
b  to  the  Sides  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  in  the 
3ting  have  Water  Handing  on  the  Cavities,  from 
hence  I  fuppofe  Morinus  gave  it  the  Title  of  Water 
eaf,  and  not  from  the  Plant  growing  in  Water,  as 
ntmefort  conjedtures.  The  Flowers  rife  with  Foot 
.alks  from  the  Root,  having  one  or  two  fmall  Leaves 
the  fame  Shape  with  the  lower ;  the  Flowers  are 
'oduced  in  loofe  Clufters  hanging  downward,  they  are 
a  dirty  white  and  Bell-fhaped,  lo  make  no  great  Fi- 
Jre-  I  hey  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  fometimes 
pen  here  in  Augufi. 
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This  Plant  is  very  hardy  in  Refpedt  to  Cold,  but  it 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  moift  rich  Soil ;  for  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  dry  warm  Soil,  it  will  not  live,  uniefs  it  is 
conftantly  watered  in  dry  Weather.  It  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  which  fhould  be  done 
in  Autumn,  that  the  Plants  may  be  well  rooted  be¬ 
fore  Spring,  for  otherwife  they  will  require  a  great 
Deal  of  Water.  It  requires  a  moift  Soil,  and  ihady 
Situation. 

HYDROPIPER,  the  common  biting  Arfe-friiart, 
which  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  moift  Places  near  Ditches 
Sides  almoft everywhere. 

HYDROSTATICKS  [ufyorxlurjy  of  Water, 
and  rajijoi,  of  ratof,  Handing,  of  1 1  Hand  or  flop  j 
Plydroftaticks  being  conceived  as  the  Dodtrine  of  the 
y Equilibrium  of  Liquors,]  is  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Gra¬ 
vitation  of  Fluid  ;  or  it  is  that  Part  of  the  Mechanicks 
which  confiders  the  Weight  or  Gravity  of  fluid  Bodies ; 
particularly  of  Water,  and  of  folid  Bodies  immerged 
therein. 

To  Hydroftaticks  belongs  whatever  relates  to  the 
Gravities  and  ^Equilibria  of  Liquors,  with  the  Art  of 
weighing  Bodies  in  Water,  in  order  to  eftimate  the  fpe- 
cifick  Gravities. 

Of  the  Ufe  of  this  Science  in  Horticulture,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hales,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  of  Vegetable  St aticks, 
has  given  many  Examples,  by  Experiments,  fhewing 
the  Quantities  of  Moifture  imbibed  and  perfpired  by 
Plants  and  Trees,  neceflary  to  be  known,  in  order  to 
promote  the  Bufinefs  of  Vegetation. 

Some  of  the  molt  ufeful  Heads  of  this  Science  are  ; 

1.  That  the  upper  Parts  of  all  Fluids  prefs  upon  the 
lower. 

2.  That  a  lighter  Fluid  may  gravitate  or  prefs  upon 
a  heavier. 

3.  That  if  a  Body  that  is  contiguous  to  the  Water, 
be  altogether,  or  in  Part,  lower  than  the  upper  Surface 
of  the  Water,  the  lower  Part  of  the  Body  will  be  prefled 
upwards  by  the  Water  which  touches  it  beneath. 

4.  There  needs  only  a  competent  Weight  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  Fluid,  to  account  for  the  riling  of  Water  in 
Pumps,  &c. 

5.  If  a  Body  be  placed  under  Water,  fo  that  its  up- 
permoft  Surface  lie  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  the  diredt 
Prefture  that  it  fuftains  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  Co¬ 
lumn  of  Water,  whofe  Bafe  is  the  horizontal  Superficies 
of  the  Body,  and  its  Height  the  perpendicular  Depth  of 
the  Water.  And  if  the  Water  which  leans  on  the  Bo¬ 
dy  be  contained  in  Pipes,  which  are  open  at  both  Ends, 
the  Prefture  of  the  Water  is  to  be  eftimated  by  the 
Weight  of  a  Pillar  of  Water,  the  Bafe  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  lower  Orifice  of  the  Pipe,  and  whofe  Height  is 
equal  to  a  Perpendicular,  which  reaches  from  thence  to 
the  Top  of  the  Water,  although  the  Pipe  fhould  be 
much  inclined  any  Way,  or  though  it  fhould  be  ever  fo 
irregularly  fhaped,  and  much  broader  in  fome  other 
Place  than  the  Bottom. 

6.  A  Body  which  is  immerfed  in  a  Fluid,  fuftains  a 
natural  Prefture  from  the  Fluid,  which  alfo  increafes 
as  the  Body  is  placed  deeper  beneath  the  Surface  of  the 
Fluid.  ■ 

7.  The  Reafon  why  Water  afeends  in  Siphons,  and 
by  which  it  flows  through  them,  may  be  explained  from 
the  external  Prefture  of  fome  other  Fluid,  without  hav¬ 
ing  Recourfe  to  the  Abhorrence  of  a  Vacuum. 

8.  The  mod  folid  Body,  which  will  fink  by  its  own 
Weight  at  the  Surface,  yet  if  it  be  placed  at  a  Depth 
twenty  Times  greater  than  that  of  its  own  Thicknefs  it 
will  not  fink,  if  its  Defcent  be  not  affifted  by  the  in¬ 
cumbent  Water. 

9.  If  a  Body  which  is  fpecifically  lighter  than  a  Fluid, 
be  immerfed  in  that  Fluid,  it  will  rife  with  a  Force  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  Excefs  of  Gravity  in  that  Fluid. 

10.  If  a  Body  which  is  heavier  than  a  Fluid  be  im¬ 
merfed,  it  will  fink  with  a  Force  that  is  proportionable 
to  the  Excefs  of  its  Gravity. 

11.  If  any  Veffel  be  filled  with  Water,  or  any  other 
Liquor,  the  Surface  of  which  is  capable  of  being  even, 

it 
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it  will  continue  fo  till  difturbed  by  fome  other  external 
Caufe. 

12.  When  the  Fluids  are  prefled,  they  are  preffed 
tindiquaque ,  i.  e.  on  all  Sides. 

How  far  the  Knowledge  of  any  of  thefe  Properties  of 
Fluids  may  conduce  to  the  philofophical  Improvement 
of  Gardening,  and  the  Bufinefs  of  Vegetation,  will  be 
more  clearly  perceived,  when  well  confidered  by  the 
ingenious  Artifl,  than  being  fet  forth  byWords. 

HYGROMETER  [lypopslpov,  of  vypoc,  moift,  and 
fAirpo  v,  Meafure,  of  pfipiu,  to  meafure,]  is  a  Machine 
or  Inftrument  contrived  to  fhew  or  meafure,  the  Moift- 
nefs  and  Drinefs  of  the  Air,  according  as  it  abounds 
with  moift  or  dry  Vapours,  and  to  meafure  and  efti- 
mate  the  Quantity  of  fuch  Moiftnefs  and  Drinefs. 

There  are  divers  Kinds  of  Hygrometers  ;  for  what¬ 
ever  Body  either  fwells  or  fhrinks  by  Drinefs  or  Moi¬ 
fture,  is  capable  of  being  formed  into  an  Hygrome¬ 
ter  ;  fuch  are  the  Woods  of  moft  Kinds,  particularly 
Afh,  Deal,  Poplar,  &c.  fuch  alfo  is  a  Cord,  Cat  Gut, 
lie. 

Stretch  a  Hempen  Cord  or  Fiddle  String  along  a 
Wall,  bringing  it  over  a  Truckle  or  Puily;  and  to  the 
other  End  tie  a  Weight,  unto  which  fit  a  Style  or  In¬ 
dex;  on  the  fame  Wall  fit  a  Plate  of  Metal  divided 
into  any  Number  of  equal  Parts,  and  the  Hygrometer 
is  complete. 

For  it  is  a  Matter  of  undoubted  Obfervation,  that 
Moifture  fenfiblv  fhortens  the  Length  of  Cords  and 
Strings  ;  and  that  as  the  Moifture  evaporates,  they  re¬ 
turn  to  their  former  Length,  and  the  like  may  be  faid 
of  a  Fiddle  String. 

The  Weight  therefore,  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  upon  an 
Increafe  of  the  Moifture  of  the  Air,  will  afeend,  and 
upon  a  Diminution  of  the  fame  will  defeend. 

Hence,  as  the  Index  will  fhew  the  Spaces  of  Afcent 
and  Defcent,  and  thofe  Spaces  are  equal  to  the  Incre¬ 
ments  and  Decrements  of  the  Length  of  the  Cord  or 
Gut,  the  Inftrument  will  difeover  whether  the  Air  be 
more  or  lefs  humid  now,  than  it  was  at  another  given 
Time. 

The  ordinary  Contrivance  with  Whip  Cord  is  one  of 
the  eafieft,  for  that  will  infallibly  fhorten  and  lengthen 
as  the  Air  grows  moifter  and  drier. 

Some  recommend  a  Cat  Gut  as  the  beft,  which  may 
be  a  Yard  in  Length  fufpended,  having  a  Plumbet  or 
Piece  of  Lead,  with  an  Index  or  Pointer  hanging  at  the 
lower  End,  by  Means  of  which  the  Cat  Gut  will  twift 
or  untwift  as  the  Air  dries  or  miftens,  and  fhorten  and 
lengthen  fo  as  to  raife  and  fink  the  Plumbet  with  the 
Index,  and  this  Index  will  point  out  the  Degree  fought 
for. 

The  Weight  of  this  Lead  or  Plumbet,  fhould  be 
about  two  Ounces. 

Some  Perfons  who  approve  a  fine  Whip  Cord  inftead 
of  Cat  Gut,  ufe  a  greater  Weight  of  Lead  ;  the  twill¬ 
ing  and  untwifting  of  the  Cat  Gut  or  Whip  Cord,  will 
make  the  Lead  with  the  Index  turn  round,  as  well  as 
rife  and  fall.  The  Degrees  may  be  made  upon  an  open 
Screw  of  Brafs  within,  with  which  the  Plumbet  and  In¬ 
dex  has  its  Motion. 

When  you  are  provided  with  a  Barometer  and  Hy¬ 
grometer,  compare  the  Motions  of  the  one  with  the 
other,  in  order  to  judge  what  Proportion  the  Rife  or 
Fall  of  the  Quickfilver  in  the  Barometer  bears  to  the 
twilling  of  the  Cat  Gut  or  Whip  Cord  ;  the  Degrees 
of  which  Motion  may  be  obferved  by  the  Index  or 
Pointer  of  the  Hygrometer;  and  at  the  fame  Time  both 
thefe  muft  be  compared  with  the  rifing  and  falling  of 
the  Spirit  in  a  Thermometer,  to  know  what  Degree  of 
Heat  or  Cold  attends  every  different  Change  of  Weather. 


.  HYGROSCOPE  [of  J-y/jo?,  moift,  and  <rxoiriw,  i 
view  or  confider,]  a  Machine  the  fame  as  the  Hygr< 
meter,  and  for  the  fame  Ufes. 

Thefe  Inftruments  are  of  good  Ufe  in  Confervatori 
tor  meafunng  °r  fhewing  the  Dampnefs  or  Drinefs  < 
'hem  in  the  Winter  Seafon, 


HYMEN IE A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  noo.  Courbaril 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  49.  Tab,  14.  Locuft  Tree. 

The  Char afters  are, 

The  outward  Involucrum  of  the  Flower  is  divided  into 
two  Parts ,  the  inward  is  of  one  Leaf  indented  in  five 
Parts  ;  the  Flower  hath  five  Petals ,  which  are  equal  in 
Size ,  and  fpread  open.  It  hath  ten  declining  Stamina 
which  are  fhort ,  and  terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  in 
the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  a  de¬ 
clining  Style,  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  large  oblong  Pod ,  with  a  thick  lb. 
neous  Shell,  divided  into  fcveral  Partitions  tranfverfly }  jn 
each  of  which  is  lodged  one  compreffed  large  Seed ,  furround- 
ed  with  a  farinaceous  Pulp. 

T  his  Genus  of  Plants  fhould  be  ranged  in  the  firll 
Section  of  Linnaeus’s,  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Hymens  a.  Hart.  Cliff.  484.  This  is  the  Courla- : 
ril  bifolia ,  flare  pyramidato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  49.  Two 
leaved  Courbaril  with  a  pyramidal  Flower,  commonly 
called  Locuft  Tree  in  America. 

This  is  a  very  large  fpreading  Tree  in  the  Weft -Indies, 
where  it  grows  in  great  Plenty  :  It  hath  a  large  Stem* 
covered  with  a  ruffet  Bark,  which  divides  into  many 
fpreading  Branches,  that  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
fliff  Leaves,  which  Hand  by  Pairs',  their  Bafe  joining 
at  the  Foot  Stalk,  to  which  they  ftand  oblique,  one 
Side  being  much  broader  than  the  other,  the  two  outer 
Sides  being  rounded,  and  their  Infide  ftrait,  fo  that 
they  reiemble  a  Pair  of  Sheep  Sheers  ;  they  are  pointed 
at  the  Top,  and  ftand  alternately  on  the  Stalk.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  fome  of  the  fhort  ligneous  Foot  Stalks  fup¬ 
porting  two,  and  others  three  Flowers,  which  are  com- 
pofed  of  five  yellow  Petals  ftriped  with  purple ;  the 
Petals  are  fhort  and  fpread  open  ;  the  Stamina  are  much 
longer,  and  of  a  purplifh  Colour ;  thefe  Flowers  are ' 
fucceeded  by  thick,  flefhy,  brown  Pods,  fhaped  like  ’ 
thofe  of  the  Garden  Bean  ;  they  are  fix  Inches  long, 
and  two  Inches  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  purplifh  brown  ; 
Colour,  and  of  a  ligneous  Confiftence,  with  a  large  Su-  i 
ture  on  both  Edges  ;  thefe  contain  three  or  four  round- ; 
ifh  compreffed  Seeds,  divided  by  tranfverfe  Partitions. 

The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  efteemed  as  good  Timber 
in  the  JVeft-Indies ,  and  it  yields  a  fine  clear  Refin  which 
is  called  Gum  Anime  in  the  Shops,  which  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Varnifh. 

It  is  eafily  raifed  from  the  Seeds  if  they  are  frefh ; 
thefe  muft  be  fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark  :  There  fhould  be  but  one  Seed  put 
into  each  Pot,  or  if  there  is  more,  when  the  Plants  ap¬ 
pear,  they  fhould  be  all  drawn  out  to  one  foon  after 
they  come  up,  before  their  Roots  entangle,  when  it 
will  be  hazardous  doing  it ;  for  if  great  Care  is  not 
taken,  the  Plant  intended  to  be  left  may  be  drawn  out 
with  the  other.  As  the  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  but 
flender,  fo  they  are  very  difficult  to  tranfplant;  for  un-  : 
lefs  a  Ball  of  Earth  is  prefer ved  to  their  Roots,  they 
feldom  furvive  their  Removal,  therefore  they  mull  be  | 
feldom  tramfplanted  from  one  Pot  to  another.  The 
Plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the 
Stove,  and  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  with 
other  tender  Plants  of  the  fame  Country,  giving  but 
little  Water  to  them,  efpecially  in  the  Winter.  When  ■. 
thefe  Plants  firft  appear,  they  make  confiderable  Pro* 
grefs  for  two  or  three  Months,  after  which  Time  they  ji 
are  at  a  Stand  perhaps  a  whole  Year  without  fhooting, 
being  in  their  Growth  very  like  the  Anacardium,  or  £ 
Cafhew  Nut,  fo  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  long  in  this  * 
Country. 

1 

HYOSCYAMUS.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  117.  Fab.  42. » 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  219.  [of  2?,  a  Swine,  and  xua(u.©J,  a 
Bean,  q.  d.  Hog’s- bean,]  Henbane;  in  French,  Juf  I 
quaime. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  cylindrical  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  ■ 
which  is  permanent ,  f welling  at  the  Bottom ,  and  cut  into  i; 

five  'I 
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j  acute  Segments  at  the  Top .  It  hath  one  Funnel-jhaped 
tal,  with  a  Jhort  cylindrical  Tube ,  and  an  erett  fpread- 

■  Rim ,  cut  into  five  obtufe  Parts ,  one  being  larger  than 
-  others  it  hath  jive  inclined  Stamina,  terminated  by 
indijh  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  Jituated  a  roundijh 
men,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  round 
'rma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  obtufe  Cap- 
?  fitting  in  the  Empalem'ent,  and  divided  into  two  Cells 
an  intermediate  Partition ,  opening  with  a  Lid  at  the 

o ,  to  let  cut  the  many  fimall  Seeds  which  adhere  to  the 
rtition. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft:  Section  of 
urne fort's  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
7utnneljhaped  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Pointal  be- 
les  the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  it  in  the  firft  Sec- 
n  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  in  which  he  places  thole  Plants 
ffe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Hyoscyamus  foliis  ampler icaulibus.  Ilort.  Cliff. 

.  Henbane  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks.  This  is 
•  Hyofcyamus  vulgaris ,  vel  nigh.  C.  B.  P.  Common 
ck  He.  bane. 

2.  Hyoscyamus  fpliis  petiolatis,  floribus  pedunculatis 
minalibus.  Henbane  with  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks, 
i  Flowers  with  Foot  Stalks  terminating  the  Branches, 
sis  is  the  Hyofcyamus  major ,  albo  fi mills ,  umbilico  floris 
o purpureo.  T.  Cor.  Great  Henbane  like  the  white, 
t  with  a  dark  purple  Bottom  to  the  Flower. 

3.  Hyoscyamus  foliis  pltiolatis ,  floribus  fieffilibus. 
rt.  Upfal.  56.  Plenbane  with  Leaves  having  Foot 
ilks,.  and  Flowers  fitting  dole  to  the  Branches.  This 
:he  Hyofcyamus  major ,  albo  Jimilis ,  umbilico  floris  virenti. 
fieu.  Greater  Henbane  like  the  white,  with  a  green 
ttom  to  the  Flower. 

Hyoscyamus  foliis  petiolaiis,  floribus  folitariisla- 
zlibus.  Henbane  with  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks, 

1  Flowers  proceeding  fimgly  from  the  Sides  of  the 
inches.  This  is  the  Hyofcyamus  minor  albo  Jimilis , 
bilico  floris  airo purpureo.  Tourn.  Cor.  5.  Smaller  Hen- 
te  like  the  white,  with  a  dark  purple  Bottom  to  the 
)wer, 

oscyamus  foliis  lanceolatis  inf  erne  pinnato-incifis 
mis  integerrimis .  Henbane  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
lower  being  cut  into  regular  Segments,  and  the  up- 

■  ones  entire.  This  is  the  Hyofcyamus  rubello  flore. 
B.  P.  Henbane  with  a  redifh  coloured  Flower. 

5.  FL  oscyamus  foliis  petiolatis  acute  dent  at  is,  piftillo 
olid  longicre.  Henbane  with  acute  indented  Leaves 
nding  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  Pointal  longer  than  the 
tal  of  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Hyofcyamus  Creticus 
ms  major.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  yellow  Henbane  of 
idia. 

1 .  Hy  0  s  c  y  a  M  u  s  foliis  lanceolatis  fib  dent  atis,  calycibus 
tofls.  Hcrt.  Upfal.  44.  Henbane  with  Spear-fhaped 
aves  fomewhat  indented,  and  a  prickly  Empalement. 
11s  is  the  Hyofcyamus  pufillus  aureus  Americanus ,  antir- 
ni foliis glabris.  Pluk.  Aim.  188.  Tab.  3 7 .  fol.  5 .  Low 
Iden  American  Flenbane,  with  a  fmooth  Snapdragon 

af. 

The  firit  of  thefe  Sorts  is  very  common  in  England , 
)wing  upon  the  Sides  of  Banks  and  old  Dunghills  al- 
>ft  every  where.  It  is  a  biennial  Plant  with  long 
hy  Roots,  which  ftrike  deep  into  the  Ground,  fend- 
>  out  Several  large  foft  Leaves,  which  are  deeply 
hed  on  their  Edges  ;  they  fpread  on  the  Ground  ; 

:  following  Spring  the  Stalks  come  out,  which  rife 
)ut  two  Feet  high,  and  are  garniflied  with  Leaves 
tne  fame  Shape,  but  fmaller,  which  embrace  the 
ilks  with  their  Bafe  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is 
rnifhed  with  Flowers  Handing  on  one  Side  in  a  double 
»w,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks  alternately  •,  thefe  are  of 
lark  purplifh  Colour  with  a  black  Bottom,  and  are 
ceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules,  firing  within  the  Em- 
ement ;  thefe  open  with  a  Lid  at  the  Top,  and  have 
3  Cells  filled  with  fmall  irregular  Seeds.  This  is  a 
7  poifenous  Plant,  and  fhould  be  rooted  out  in  all 
ices  where  Children  are  buffered  to  come  ;  for  in  the 
ar  1729>  there  were  three  Children  poifoned  with 
ing  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant,  near  Tottenham  Court ; 

3  °*  which  fkpt  two  Days  and  two  Nights  before  they 
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could  be  awakened,  and  were  with  Difficulty  recoveL 
ed  ;  but  the  third  being  older  and  ftronger,  efcaped 
better. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  ufed  for  anodyne  Neck¬ 
laces  to  hang  about  Children’s  Necks,  being  cut  to 
Pieces  and  ftrung  like  Beads,  to  prevent  Fits  and  caufe 
an  eafy  Breeding  of  their  Teeth,  but  they  are  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  ufe  inwardly.  For  fome  Years  paft  there  was 
a  Mixture  of  thefe  Roots  brought  over  with  Gentian 
and  ufed  as  fuch,  which  was  attended  with  very  bad 
Effects,  as  hath  been  mentioned  under  the  Article  of 
Gentian ,  fo  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  here. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifiands  of  the 
Archipelago.  This  Sort  hath  rounder  Leaves,  which  are 
obtufely  finuated  on  their  Borders,  and  Hand  upon  lono- 
Foot  Stalks ;  the  Stalks  branch  more  than  thofe  of  the 
firft,  and  the  Flowers  grow  in  Clufters  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  ftanding  upon  fliort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  with  very  dark  purple 
Bottoms. 

The  third  Sort  is  much  like  the  fecond,  but  the 
Flowers  are  in  clofer  Bunches,  fiting  very  clofe  on  the 
Ends  of  the  Branches  j  they  are  of  a  greenifh  yefiow 
Colour,  with  green  Bottom's.  It  grows  naturally  in 
the  warm  Parts  of  Europe ,  and  is  the  Sort  whofe  Seeds 
fhould  be  ufed  in  Medicine,  being  the  white  Henbane 
of  the  Shops. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Levant  by 
Dr.  Tournefort.  This  hath  a  fmaller  Stalk  than  either 
of  the  former,  whole  Joints  are  farther  diftant ;  the 
Leaves  are  roundifh,  and  deeply  indented  in  obtufe 
Segments,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  fimgly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
at  a  good  Diftance  from  each  other,  they  are  of  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour  with  dark  Bottoms. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  \  this  rifes 
with  a  branching  Stalk  two  Feet  high,  garniflied  with 
long  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  regularly  cut  on  both  Sides  into  acute 
Segments  which  are  oppofite,  fo  are  fhaped  like  the 
winged  Leaves,  but  the  upper  Leaves  are  entire ;  the 
Flowers  grow  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks  in  clofe  Bunches, 
they  are  of  a  worn-out  red  Colour,  and  fhaped  like 
thole  of  the  common  Sort. 

All  thefe  are  biennial  Plants,  which  perifh  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds.  They  flower  in 
June  and  July ,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn, 
which,  if  permiced  to  fcatter,  will  produce  Plenty  of 
the  Plants  the  following  Spring  ;  or  if  their  Seeds  are 
fown  at  that  Seafon,  they  will  lucceed  much  better  than 
in  the  Spring ;  for  when  they  are  fown  in  Spring,  the 
Plants  feldom  come  up  the  lame  Year.  They  are  all 
hardy,  and  require  no  other  Culture  But  tok.ep  them 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are 
too  clofe.  The  fifth  Sort  fhould  have  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion  and  a  dry  Soil,  in  which  it  will  ftand  much  better 
through  the  Winter  than  in  rich  Ground. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Candia  ;  this  is  a 
perennial  Plant,  with  weak  Stalks  which  require  Sup¬ 
port  ;  the  Leaves  are  roundifh,  and  acutely  indented  on 
their  Edges,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  at  each  Joint  of  the  Stalk,  they 
are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow  with  a  dark  purple  Bot¬ 
tom  ;  the  Style  of  this  Sort  is  much  longer  than  the 
Petal.  It  flowers  moft  Part  of  Summer,  and  fome- 
times  ripens  Seeds  in  the  Autumn,  if  thefe  Seeds  are 
fown  in  Pots,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  placed  un¬ 
der  a  hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  in  the  Spring ;  but  if,  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
till  Spring,  they  rarely  fucceed.  This  Sort  will  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  Years,  if  they  are  kept  in  Pots  and  fhel- 
tered  in  Winter,  for  they  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air 
at  that  Seafon,  but  it  only  requires  to  be  protedled  from 
Froft  ;  therefore  if  thefe  Plants  are  placed  under  a  com¬ 
mon  hot  Bed  in  Winter,  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much 
free  Air  as  poftible  in  mild  Weather,  they  will  thrive 
better  than  when  they  are  more  tenderly  treated.  This 
Sort  may  be  eafiiy  propagated  by  Cutings,  which,  if 
planted  in  a  Ihady  Border  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months,  will  take  Root  in  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks,  and 
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may  be  afterward  planted  in  Pots,  and  treated  like  the 
old  Plants. 

HYPECOUM.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  230.  Tab.  115. 
Hypecoum Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  157.  We  have  no  Englifh 
Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  two  [malt 
oval  Leaves,  which  are  oppofite  and  ere£t.  The  Flower 
hath  four  Petals ,  the  two  cuter  which  are  cppofite ,  are 
bread ,  and  divided  into  three  obtufe  Lobes  •,  the  two  other 
which  are  alternate ,  are  cut  into  three  Parts  at  their 
Points.  It  hath  four  Stamina  fituated  between  the  Petals , 
which  are  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  In  the  Center  is 
placed  an  oblong  cylindrical  Germen ,  fupporting  two  Jhort 
Styles ,  crowned  by  acute  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  long  compreffed  jointed  Pod  which  is  incut  ved , 
with  one  roundijh  compreffed  Seed  in  each  Joint.  . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Sedition  of 
Tcurnefort’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Iletbs  with 
a  Crofs  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  jointed  Pod.  Dr. 
Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedtion  of  his  fourth 
Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have 
four  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Hyp  ecoum  filiquis  arcuatis  compreffis  articulatis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  31.  Hypecoum ,  with  compreffed  jointed 
Pods  bent  inward.  This  is  the  Hypecoum  latiore  folio. 
Tourn.  Broad  leaved  Hypecoum. 

2.  Hyp  ecoum  filiquis  cernuis  teretibus  cylindricis. 
Ilcrt.  Upfal.  31.  Hypecoum  with  taper,  cylindrical,  nod- 
ing  Pods.  This  is  the  Hypecoum  tenuiore  folio.  Tourn. 
Narrow  leaved  Hypecoum. 

3.  Hy  pecoum  filiquis  creclis  teretibus  torulofis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  32.  Hypecoum  with  taper,  eredt,  wreathed  Pods. 
This  is  the  Hypecoum  filiquis  erebiis  teretibus.  Amm.  Ruth. 
58.  Hypecoum  With  erect  taper  Pods. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  hath  many  Wing-pointed  Leaves  of  a 
orayifh  Colour,  which  fpread  near  the  Ground,  and 
Sender  branching  Stalks,  which  proftrate  on  the 
Ground  ;  thefe  are  naked  below,  and  at  the  Top  are 
garnifhed  with  two  or  three  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Shape  and  Colour  with  the  under  ones  j  from  between 
thefe  Leaves  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower, 
each  fuftaining  one  yellow  Flower  with  four  Petals, 
and  a  Pointal  ftretched  out  beyond  the  Petals,  which 
afterward  turns  to  a  jointed  compreffed  Pod  about  three 
Inches  long,  which  bends  inward  like  a  Bow,  having 
one  roundifh  compreffed  Seed  in  each  Joint.  This 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augufi. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  flender  Stalks  which  ftand 
more  eredt,  and  the  Segments  of  the  Leaves  are  longer 
and  much  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  firfi:  •,  the  Flowers 
are  fmaller,  and  come  out  at  the  Divifion  of  the 
Branches ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  narrow  taper  Pods, 
which  hang;  downward.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  firflr. 

The  third  Sort  grows  in  the  Eaft ;  Dr.  Amman  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds  from  Fauna,  and  I  received  the  Seeds 
from  Ijlria ,  where  it  was  found  growing  naturally.  This 
hath  much  the  Appearance  of  the  fecond  Sort  in  Leaf 
and  Flower,  but  the  Pods  grow  eredl  and  are  wreathed 
and  twilled  about.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  others. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  annual,  fo  their  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  the  Begining  of  March ,  on  a  Bed  of 
light  frefli  Earth  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  they 
feldom  fucceed  if  they  are  tranfplanted.  When  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared 
from  Weeds  ;  and  where  the  Plants  are  too  clofe,  they 
mu  ft  be  thined,  leaving  them  about  fix  or  eight  Inches 
apart ;  after  this  they  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but 
to  keep  them  conftantly  clear  from  Weeds.  In  June 
thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  be  ripe  in 
Augufi. 

Sometimes  when  the  Spring  proves  very  dry,  the 
Seeds  will  not  grow  the  firfi  Year;  but  if  the  Ground 
is  kept  clear  from  Weeds  and  not  difturbed,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  the  following  Spring.  I  have  known  the 
Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  remain  in  the  Ground  two  Years, 
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and  the  Plants  have  come  up  the  third  Spring  very  well ; 
fo  that  it  may  be  very  proper  to  fow  fome  of  their  Seeds 
in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  warm  Bor¬ 
der,  where  the  Plants  may  come  up  early  the  following 
Spring ;  and  thefe  will  be  ftronger,  and  more  likely  to 
perfedt  Seeds,  than  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring,  by  which 
Method  the  Kinds  may  be  preferved. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  permited  to  fcatter 
the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring,  without 
any  Care  ;  and  if  they  are  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as 
the  others,  they  will  thrive  equally  ;  but  when  the  Seeds 
are  fown  in  the  Spring,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the 
Pods,  and  diverted  of  their  fungous  Covering,  which 
adheres  clofe  to  them,  fo  prevents  their  growing,  till 
that  is  roted  and  decayed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  feldom  propagated  but  by  thofe 
who  are  curious  in  Botany,  though  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety  they  may  have  a  Place  in  large  Gardens,  becaufe 
they  require  very  little  Trouble  to  cultivate  them ;  and 
as  they  take  up  but  little  Room,  fo  they  may  be  inter-: 
mixed  with  other  fmall  annual  Plants  in  large  Borders, 
where  they  will  make  a  pretty  Appearance. 

The  Juice  of  thefe  Plants  is  of  a  yellow  Colour,  re- 
fembling  that  of  Celandine,  and  is  affirmed  by  forne 
eminent  Phyficians  to  have  the  fame  Efredl  as  Opium. 

HYPERICUM.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  254.  Tab.  13 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  808.  St.  Johnfwort;  in  French ,  Mil- 

leper  tuis. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Jimpalement,  divided  into 
five  oval  concave  Segments  ;  it  hath  five  oblong  oval  Petals 
which  fpread  open,  and  a  great  Humber  of  hairy  Stamina , 
which  are  joined  at  their  Bafe  in  five  difiinbt  Bodies,  ter¬ 
minated  by  fmall  Summits.  It  hath  in  the  Center  a  roundijh 
Germen,  fupporting  one,  three ,  or  five  Styles,  the  fame 
Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  Jingle  Stigmas.  Tht 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule ,  having  the 
fame  Number  of  Cells  as  there  are  Styles  in  the  Flower , 
which  are  filled  with  oblong  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Seftion 
of  TcurneforP s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with 
many  Capfules.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  third  Seftion 
of  his  eighteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  many  Stamina  joined  in  difiinbl  Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  H  ypericum  fioribus  trigynis ,  caule  ancipiti,  folds , 
obtufis  peliucido-punblatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  380.  St.  Johnf¬ 
wort  with  three  Styles  to  the  Flower,  and  obtufe  Leaves, 
having  pellucid  Punftures.  This  is  the  Hypericum  vul- 
gare.  C.  B.  P.  2 79.  Common  St.  Johnfwort. 

2.  Hypericum  fioribus  trigynis,  caule  quadrato  her- 
baceo.  Hort.  Cliff.  380.  St.  Johnfwort  with  three  Styles 
to  the  Flowers,  and  a  fquare  herbaceous  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Hypericum  Afcyron  diblum,  caule  quadrangulo.  J.  B. 

3.  p.  382.  St.  Johnfwort  with  a  fquare  Stalk,  commonly, 
called  St.  Peterfvvort. 

3.  Hype r.i cum  fioribus  trigynis,  fiaminibus  corolla 
longioribus,  caule  fruticofo  ancipiti.  Hort.  Cliff.  331.  St. 
Johnfwort  with  three  Styles  to  the  Flower,  Stamina 
longer  than  the  Petals,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk  looking 
two  Ways.  This  is  the  Hypericum  feetidum  frutefeens. 
Town.  255.  Stinking  fhrubby  St.  Johnfwort. 

4.  Hypericum  fioribus  trigynis,  calycibus  obtufis,  fa- 
minibus  corolla  longioribus  caule  fruticofo.  St.  Johnfwort 
with  three  Styles  to  the  Flower,  obtufe  Empalements, 
Stamina  longer  than  the  Petals,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Hypericum  frutefeens  Canarienfe  multiforum. 
Hort.  Amfi.  2.  p.  135.  Shrubby  St.  Johnfwort  from  the 
Canaries ,  having  many  Flowers. 

5.  Hypericum  fioribus  trigynis,  calycibus  acutis,  fa- 

minibus  corolla  brevioribus ,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff- 
380.  St.  Johnfwort  with  three  Styles  to  the  Flower, 
acute  Empalements,  Stamina  fhorter  than  the  Petals, 
and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Hypericum  Oriental \ 
flore  magno.  T.  Cor.  19.  Eartern  St.  Johnfwort,  withal 
large  Flower.  .  I 

6.  Hypericum  fioribus  trigynis,  calycibus  obtufis,  fif 

minibus  corolla  longioribus,  capfulis  color atis,  caule  fruit- 

coje 
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fo.  St.  Johnfwort  with  three  Styles  to  the  Flower, 
)tufe  Empalements,  Stamina  longer  than  the  Petals, 
.loured  Seed  Veflels,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is 
te  Hypericum  Orientals,  fcetido  flmile ,  fed  inodcrum. 
iurn.  Cor.  19.  Eaftern  St.  Johnfwort,  like  the  {linking 
ind,  but  without  Smell. 

7.  Hypericum  floribus  pentagynis ,  cattle  tetragono 
rbaceo  fmplici,  foliis  lavibus  integerrimis.  Ilcrt.  Upfal. 
]6.  St.  Johnfwort  with  five  Styles  to  the  Flower,  a 
uare  finale  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  fmooth  entire  Leaves, 
his  is  the  Afcyrum  magno  fiore.  C.  B.  P.  280.  Tutfan 
ith  a  large  Flower. 

8.  Hypericum  floribus  pentagynis ,  caule  fruticofo , 
liis ramifque Cicatrifatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  783.  St.  Johnf- 
ort  with  five  Styles  to  the  Flower,  a  fhrubby  Stalk, 
id  fcarified  Leaves  and  Branches.  This  is  the  Afcyron 
alearicum,  frutefcens,  maximo  fiore  luteo ,  foliis  minori- 
(s ,  fubtus  verrucofis  fahad.  Bocrh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  242. 
hrubby  Balearick  St.  Peterfwort  with  a  large  yellow 
lower,  and  fmaller  Leaves  warted  on  their  under 
de. 

9.  Hype  icum  floribus  trigynis,  frublu  baccato ,  caule 
■uticofo  ancipiti.  Hort.  Upfal.  237.  St.  Johnfwort  with 
iree  Styles  to  the  Flower,  a  flefhy  Seed  Veflfel,  and  a 
irubby  Stalk  looking  two  Ways.  This  is  the  Andro- 
r,num  maximum  frutefcens.  C.  B.  P.  280.  Common 
'utfan,  or  Park  Leaves. 

10.  Hypericum  floribus  pentagynis  calycibus  obtufis, 
aminibus  corolla  aquantibus,  caule  eredlo  herbaceo.  St. 
ohnfwort  with  five  Styles  to  the  Flower,  obtufe  Em- 
llements.  Stamina  equaling  the  Petals,  and  an  eredl 
srbaceous  Stalk. 

11.  LIypericum  floribus  monogynis,  ftaminibus  corolla 
ngioribus ,  calycibus  color aps,  caule  fruticofo.  St.  Johnf- 
ort  with  one  Style  to  the  Flowers,  Stamina  longer 
ian  the  Petals,  coloured  Empalements,  and  a  fhrubby 
talk. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
:e  preferved  in  fome  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of 
ariety,  but  as  they  are  feldom  admired  into  other 
fardens,  1  have  not  enumerated  them  here,  left  the 
'fork  Ihould  fwell  too  large. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  are  both  very  common 
lants,  growing  in  the  Fields  in  moil  Parts  of  Eng- 
nd  •,  the  firft  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  the  fecond  is  of 
0  Life ;  thefe  are  rarely  propagated  in  Gardens,  but  I 
loofe  to  mention  them,  in  order  to  introduce  the  other 
orts,  which  deferve  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden. 
The  firft  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
-ife  feveral  round  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  di¬ 
aling  into  many.fmall  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed 
t  each  Joint  with  two  fmall  oblong  Leaves,  Handing 
ppolite,  without  Foot'  Stalks ;  the  Branches  alfo  come 
ut  oppofite.  The  Leaves  have  many  pellucid  Spots  in 
lem,  which  appear  like  fo  many  Holes,  when  held  up 
gainft  the  Light.  The  Flowers  are  numerous  on  the 
'ops  of  the  Branches,  {landing  on  fiender  Foot  Stalks, 
ley  are  compofed  of  five  oval  Petals,  of  a  yellow  Co- 
nir,  with  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  not  quite  fo 
)ng  as  the  Petals,  terminated  by  roundifii  Summits, 
i  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting 
iree  Styles,  crowned  by  fingle  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
fterward  becomes  an  oblong  angular  Capfule,  with 
iree  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  brown  Seeds.  It  flowers 
1  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  The 
loot  is  perennial,  fo  will  continue  many  Years,  and  if 
ie  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come 
p  in  too  great  Plenty,  fo  as  to  be  very  troublefome 
feeds.  The  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  this  are  ufed  in 
ledicine  ;  it  is  elleemed  an  excellent  vulnerary  Plant, 
ad  of  great  Service  in  Wounds,  Bruifes,  and  Contu- 
ons  •;  there  is  a  compound  Oil  made  from  this  Plant, 
rhich  is  of  great  Ufe  in  the  foregoing  Accidents.  From 
ie  Stamina  of  the  Flower  is  exprefied  a  red  Juice, 
hich  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Colouring,  but  fades  very 
>on. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  fquare  Stalks,  which  rife  about 
ie  lame  Height  with  the  firft,  but  do  not  branch  fo 
luch.  The  Leaves  are  fhorter  and  broader  than  thofe 
1  the  firft,  and  have  no  pellucid  Spots.  The  Flowers 
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fit  uponfhort  Foot  Stalks  at  the  End  of  the  Branches; 
which  are  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  other.  This  flowers 
and  feeds  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  other,  and  will  pro¬ 
pagate  in  as  great  Plenty  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to 
lcatter. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and 
Portugal ;  this  rifes  with  fhrubby  Stalks  about  three 
F’eet  high,  fending  out  fmall  Branches  at  each  Joint 
oppofite,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves* 
placed  by  Pairs,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
they  are  compofed  of  five  oval  yellow  Petals,  with  a 
great  Number  of  Stamina,  which  are  longer  than  the 
Petals,  and  three  Styles  which  are  longer  than  the  Sta¬ 
mina.  The  Germen  which  fupports  thefe,  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  Capfule  with  three  Cells,  filled  with 
fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Iflands, 
fo  was  formerly  preferved  in  Green-houfes  during  the 
Winter  Seafon,  but  is  found  to  be  hardy  enough  to  re¬ 
fill  the  greateft  Cold  of  this  Country,  fo  is  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Nurferies  as  a  flowering  Shrub  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  Branches  upward,  which  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  Leaves  fet  by  Pairs  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks  in  Cluf¬ 
ters,  and  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  having 
a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  which  are  longer  than  the 
Petals  ;  this  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former, 
and  perfedls  its  Seeds  in  Autumn.  Both  thefe  Plants 
have  a  very  ftrong  Odour  like  that  of  a  Goat*  fo  that 
where  the  Plants  grow  in  large  Quantities,  the  Scent  is 
carried  by  the  Wind  to  a  great  Diftance,  or  if  the 
Leaves  are  handled,  they  emit  the  fame  Odour. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Suckers,  which 
are  plentifully  lent  forth  from  the  old  Plants.  The  belt 
Seafon  for  taking  off  thefe  Suckers  is  in  March,  juft 
before  they  begin  to  fhoot ;  they  Ihould  be  planted  in 
a  light  dry  Soil,  in  which  they  will  endure  the  fevereft 
Cold  of  our  Climate  very  well.  They  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cutings,  which  Ihould  be  planted  at  the 
fame  Seafon  j  or  by  Seeds  which  muft  be  fown  in  Augufi 
or  September,  which  is  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they 
are  kept  till  Spring,  few  of  them  will  grow  ;  but  as 
they  multiply  fo  fall  by  Suckers,  the  other  Methods  of 
propagating  them  are  feldom  praflifed  in  England. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Olympus , 
where  it  was  difcovered  by  Sir  George  Wheeler,  who 
fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Oxford  Garden  ■,  this  rifes  with 
many  upright  ligneous  Stalks,  about  a  Foot  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to 
the  Stalks  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  three  or  four  together, 
they  are  compofed  of  five  oblong  Petals,  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  with  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  which, 
are  of  unequal  Lengths,  fome  being  longer,  and  others 
Ihorter  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  fmall  roundifh 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen, 
fupporting  three  fiender  Styles,  which  are  longer  than 
the  Stamina.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
Capfule  with  three  Cells  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  This 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  in  warm  Seafons  ripens 
its  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  ufually  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Roots,  becaufe  the  Seeds  do  not  always  ripen  in  this 
Country  ;  the  bell  Time  for  doing  of  this  is  in  September, 
that  the  Plants  may  have  Time  to  get  Root  before 
Winter  •,  this  Sort  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  warm  Situation  and  a  dry  Soil,  but  it  will 
be  proper  to  keep  a  Plant  or  two  in  Pots,  to  be  flicker¬ 
ed  under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  left  in  very  fevere  Win¬ 
ters,  thofe  in  the  open  Air  fhould  be  deftroyed.  If  this 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
placed  under  a  Frame  in  the  Winter,  to  fhelter  them 
from  Froft,  and  in  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear  ; 
when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  fome  of  them  may  be 
planted  in  a  warm  Border,  and  others  into  Pots,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  old  Plants. 

The 
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The  fixth  Sort  rifes  with  a  flmibby  Stalk  feven  or 
eight  Feet  high,  with  a  redifh  Bark,  and  lends  out  up¬ 
ward  many  fmaller  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with 
oval  Heart- fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Bale  fits  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  they  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks  in  Clufters,  they 
are  lmaller  than  thofe  of  the  third  Sort,  and  have  ob- 
tufe  Empalements.  The  Stamina  are  longer  than  the 
Petals,  and  are  of  a  deeper  Colour.  The  blowers  are 
lucceeded  by  conical  Capfules  of  a  purplifh  red  Colour, 
having  three  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers 
in  May ,  June ,  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
This  is  now  propagated  in  the  Nurferies  as  a  flowering 
Shrub,  and  may  be  treated  in'  the  fame  Way  as  the 
third  and  fourth  Sorts. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  fir  ft  brought  to  England  from 
Conjlantinople ,  but  has  long  been  very  common  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens,  for  the  Roots  fpread  and  increaie  very 
faft,  where  it  is  permited  to  ftand  long  unremoved. 
The  Stalks  of  this  are  flender,  and  incline  downward, 
they  are  garniflied  with  oval,  Spear- fhaped,  fmooth 
Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs,  fiting  dole  to  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks  *,  thefe 
are  very  large,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  with  a 
great  Number  of  Stamina,  which  ftand  beyond  the  Pe¬ 
tals  •,  there  are  five  Styles  in  each  Flower,  which  are  of 
the  fame  Length  with  the  Stamina.  The  Flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  pyramidal  Seed  Veflels  with  five  Cells, 
containing  many  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  ' 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Root ;  the  beft  Time  for  this  is  in  Okober,  that  the 
Plants  may  be  well  eftablifhed  before  the  Drought  of 
Spring,  otherwife  they  will  not  produce  many  Flowers. 
As  this  will  grow  under  Trees,  lo  it  is  a  very  proper 
Plant  to  place  under  Shrubs  and  Trees  to  cover  the 
Ground,  where  they  will  make  a  good  Appearance  du¬ 
ring  their  Seafon  of  flowering.  v 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifiand  of  Mi¬ 
norca,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  England,  by 
Mr.  Salvador,  an  Apothecary  at  Barcelona,  in  the  Year, 
1718;  this  rifes  with  a  flender  flmibby  Stalk,  about  two 
Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  weak  Branches  of  a  red- 
ifh  Colour,  which  are  marked  where  the  Leaves  have 
fallen  off  with  a  Cicatrice.  The  Leaves  are  fmall,  wvai, 
and  waved  on  their  Edges,  having  feveral  fmall  Protu¬ 
berances  on  their  under  Side  ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  half  embracing  them  with  their  Bafe.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they 
are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  with  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Stamina,  which  are  a  little  fhorter  than  the  Pe-  j 
tals  •,  thefe  Flowers  have  five  Styles,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  pyramidal  Capfules  with  five  Cells,  which  have  a 
ftrong  Smell  of  Turpentine,  and  are  filled  with  fmall 
brown  Seeds  •,  this  Plant  has  a  Succefiion  of  Flowers 
great  Part  of  the  Year,  which  renders  it  valuable  ;  it 
is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air 
in  England,  but  requires  no  artificial  Pleat  •,  if  the  Plants 
are  placed  in  a  dry  airy  Glafs  Cafe  in  Winter,  where 
they  may  be  protefted  from  Froft,  and  enjoy  a  good 
Share  of  frefh  Air  in  mild  Weather,  they  will  thrive 
better  than  in  a  warmer  Situation  ;  but  they  muft  be  in 
a  damp  Air.  for  their  Shoots  foon  grow  mouldy  and 
decay  with  Damp,  nor  fhould  the  Plants  have  much 
Water  during  the  Winter,  but  in  Summer  they  fhould 
b‘e  expoled  in  the  open  Air,  and  in  warm  Weather  they 
fhould  be  gently  watered  three  Times  a  Week  ;  they 
fhould  have  a  loofe  landy  Soil,  not  over  rich.  This  is 
propagated  by  Cutings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in 
June,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot  Bed,  whofe  Heat  is  declining,  fhading  them  from 
the  Sun  in  the  Pleat  of  the  Day,  and  now  and  then 
refre firing  them  with  Water-,  thefe  Cutings,  fo  managed, 
will  put  out  Roots  in  fix  or  leven  Weeks,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  into  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  and  then  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
tne  Froft  comes,  then  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
Shelter. 
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If  thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  f0Wn 
in  Autumn,  in  the  fame  Way  as  is,  before  directed  for 
the  fifth  Sort,  and  the  Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  railed  from  Cutinns. 

O 

The  ninth  Sort  is  the  common  Tutfan,  or  Par1' 
Leaves,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine.  It  m-ov/s 
naturally  in  Woods  in  feveral  Parts  of  England,^ fo  js 
not  often  admited  into  Gardens  this  hath  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  which  rifes  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  lonre 
fmall  Branches  toward  the  Top  ;  thefe,  and  alfo  the 
Stalks  are  garniflied  with  oval  Heart-fliaped  Leaves 
fiting  clofe  to  them  with  their  Bafe,  they  are  placed  00- 
pofite  by  Pairs  at  every  Joint.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Stalk  ;  thefe 
are  yellow,  but  fmaller  than  either  of  the  Sorts  here 
mentioned,  they  have  many  long  Stamina,  which  ftand 
out  beyond  the  Flower,  and  three  Styles.  The  Ger- 
men  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifn  Fruit,  covered  with 
a  moift  Pulp,  which,  when  ripe,  is  black.  TheCapfule 
has  three  Ceils,  containing  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Autumn.  It  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  and  may  be  propagated  by  parting  it 
in  Autumn  ;  it  loves  Shade,  and  a  ftrong  Soil. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ■ 
this  rifes  with  an  upright  herbaceous  Stalk,  three  Feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  fmall  Branches  upward,  which 
come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  are  garniflied  with  ob¬ 
long  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  which  half  embrace  the 
Stalk  with  their  Bafe.  At  the  End  of  each  Stalk  is 
produced  one  pretty  large  yellow  Flower,  with  an  ob- 
tufe  Empalement,  having  many  Stamina,  which  are 
equal  in  Length  with  the  Petals,  and  five  Styles  which 
are  fo  clofely  joined  as  to  appear  but  one.  The  Stig- 
mas  are  reflexed,  which  denote  their  Number.  This 
\  Sort  feldom  ripens  Seeds  here,  fo  is  propagated  by  part-  ■, 

I  ing  of  the  Roots.  The  beft  Time  for  this  is  in  Au- 
<  turan  ;  it  fhould  have  a  light  Soil,  and  an  open  Situa- 
;  tion.  The  Flowers  appear  the  latter  End  of  July,  and 
\  in  Auguft. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  b>  ought  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland ,  and  the  Plants  were  raifed  in 
his  Lordfhip’s  curious  Garden  at  Stanwick ,  and  by  his  ; 

Lordfhip’s  Generofity,  the  Chelfea  Garden  was  furhifbed 
with  this  Plant. 

1  he  Root  of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  many  ligne¬ 
ous  Fibres,  which  ftrike  deep  in  the  Ground,  from 
which  arife  feveral  fhrubby  Stalks,  near  two  Feet  higfhy 

covered  with  a  purplflh  Bark,  and  garniflied  with  ftiff 
fmooth  Leaves,  about  two  Incises  long,  and  a  Quarter 
of  an  Inch  broad,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  fiting  clofe 
to  the  Stalk,  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  : 
Side,  and  gray  on  their  under,  having  many  tranlVerle 
Veins  runing  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Border.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  grow-  j 
ing  in  fmall  Clufters,  each  Handing  upon  a  iliort  di- 
ftindt  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  have  an  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  divided  into  five  obtule  Segments,  almoft  to  the 
Bottom,  which  is  of  a  deep  purple  Colour.  The  Flower 
is  compofed  of  five  large  obtule  Petals  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  Colour  thefe  are  concave,  and  in  the  Center  is  fi- 
tuated  an  oval  Germen  fupporting  a  Angle  Style,  crown¬ 
ed  by  five  flender  Stigmas,  which  bend  on  one  Side  j 
the  Style  is  attended  by  a  great  Number  of  Stamina, 
which  are  longer  than  the  Petals,  and  terminated  by 
roundifh  Summits. 

This  Plant  continues  in  flower  great  Part  of  the  ) 
Year,  which  renders  it  the  more  valuable,  and  if  it  is  f 
planted  in  a  very  warm  Situation,  it  will  live  in  the  | 
open  Air,  but  thofe  Plants  which  fland  abroad  will  not  £ 
flower  in  Winter,  as  thofe  do  which  are  removed  into 
Shelter  in  Autumn. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Slips  from  the  Root,  or 'by 
laying  down  of  the  Branches  ;  if  by  Slips,  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  the  Spring  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which 
will  forward  their  puting  out  new  Roots  ;  the  Layers 
fliouid  alfo  be  laid  down  at  the  fame  Time,  which  will 
have  taken  Root  by  Autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranl-  | 
planted  into  Pots,  and  fheltered  under  a  Frame  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  Spring,  Part  of  thefe  may  be  planted  in  j 
2  a  warm  - 1 
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urn  Border,  and  the  others  continued  in  Pots  to  be 
ned  in  Winter,  left  thofe  in  the  open  Air  fhould  be 

id. 

IYPERICUM  FRUTEX.  See  Spiraea. 

IYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS  PLANTS  [of  No, 
er,  fuA Xov,  a  Leaf,  and  <nrt^cx.,  Seed,]  are  fuch 
ntg  as  pear  their  Seeds  on  the  Backfides  of  their 

ves.  i 

flYSSOPUS.  T ourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  200.  Tab.  95.  Lin. 

Plant.  628.  [takes  its  Name  from  the  Hebrew 
>’rd  mm,*  in  which  Language  Hyffop  fignifies  a  holy 
rb,  or  for  purging  or  cleanfing  facred  Places,  as  it 
rid  in  the  Pfalms,  Purge  me  with  Hyffop.  But  what 
nt  the  Hyffop  of  the  Antients  was,  is  not  known, 
that  it  feems  to  have  been  a  low  Plant,  becaufe  So¬ 
on  is  faid  to  have  defcribed  the  Plants  from  the  Ce- 
to  the  Hyffop.]  Hyffop  j  in  French ,  Hifope. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

r'he  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  oblong ,  cylindrical , 
(iked,  and  permanent .  It  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  five 
tc  Parts  at  the  T op.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal ,  of 
grining  Kind ,  with  a  narrow  cylindrical  Tube ,  the 
gth  of  the  Empalement.  The  Chaps  are  inclining.  The 
er  Lip  is  fhort ,  plain ,  roundifh,  erebl ,  and  indented  at 
Top.  The  under  Lip  is  trifid ,  the  two  Side  Segments 
igjhortcr  than  the  Middle  one ,  which  is  crenated.  It. 
h  four  Stamina ,  which  ftand  apart ,  two  of  them  are 
,cr  than  the  Petal ,  the  other  two  are  fhorter ,  terminated 
fmgle  Summits.  It  hath  four  Germen ,  with  a  frngle 
’e  fituated  under  the  upper  Lip ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stig- 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  fo  many  oval  Seeds 
ig  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
Tournefort’s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
h  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Leaf  whofe  upper  Lip  is  erect. 

,  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  four- 
nth  Clafs,-  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers 
>e  two  long ,  and  two  fhort  Stamina ,  and  are  fucceedeu 
naked  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Hvssopus  fpicis  fecundis.  Ilort.  Cliff.  304.  Hvf- 
with  fruitful  Spikes.  This  is  the  HyJJcpus  cfficinarum 
■idea  feu  fpicata.  C.  B.  P.  217.  Hyffop  of  the  Shops 
h  blue  Spikes,  or  the  common  Hyffop. 

1.  Hyssopus  fpicis  brevioribus ,  verticillis  compabl is . 
/flop  with  fhorter  Spikes,  and  Whorls  more  compact, 
is  is  the  Ilyffopus  rubro  flore.  C.  B.  P.  217.  Hyffop 
h  a  red  Flower. 

5.  Hyssopus  fpicis  longiffimis ,  verticillis  difiantikus . 
Top  with  the  longeft  Spikes,  and  Whorls  at  a  greater 
dance.  This  is  the  Ilyffopus  verticillis  fiorum  rariori- 
.  Houft.  Hyffop  with  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  thinly 
iged. 

4.  PIyssopus  caule  acuto  quadrangulo.  Hort.  Upfal. 
3.  Hyffop  with  an  acute  fquare  Stalk.  Yhis  is  the 
'eritis  Canadcnfis  altijfima,  fcrophularitf  folio ,  flore^  fla- 
' cente .  Town.  Inft.  192.  Talleft  Canada  Ironwort  with 
rigwort  Leaf,  and  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

5.  Hyssopus  corollis  tranfuerfalibus ,  fiaminibus  infe- 
ribus  corolla  brevioribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  162.  Hyffop 
th  tranfverfe  Petals,  and  the  lower  Stamina  fhorter 
m  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Nepeta  fioribus  cbliquis.  Bill. 
t  Mint  with  oblique  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort,  which  is  the  only  one  cultivated  for 
!e,  grows  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high.  The  Stalks  are 
ft  fquare,  but  afterward  become  round,  their  lower 
rts  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
aced  oppofite,  without  Foot  Stalks,  and  leven  or  eight 
ry  narrow  ere<5t  Leaves  (or  Bradlaea)  rifing  from  the 
ne  Joint.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed 
th  Whorls  of  Flowers,  the  lower  ones  Handing  half 
Inch  apart,  but  the  upper  are  almoft  joined  together, 
he  upper  Lip  of  the  Flower  is  indented  at  the  Top, 
d  the  under  is  cut  into  three  Parts,  the  Middle  being 
eply  indented  at  the  Point.  There  are  four  Stamina 
each  Flower,  which  fpread  a  Diflance  from  each 
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ether,  the  two  upper  are  the  fhorteft,  which  are  fituated 
on  each  Side  the  upper  Lip  ;  the  two  longer  ftand  dole 
to  the  two  Side  Segments,  they  are  terminated  by  twin 
Summits.  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  are  fituated  four 
naked  Germen,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style,  fitting  clofe 
to  the  upper  Lip,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma  ;  thefe 
Germen  afterward  becomes  four  oblong  black  Seeds, 
fiting  in  the  Empalement.  The  w-hole  Plant  has  a 
ftrong  aromatick  Scent.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September ,  but  the  Roots  will 
abide  many  Years  ;  it  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  but  doth 
not  differ  from  the  blue  in  any  other  Particular. 

The  fecond  Sort  doth  not  grow  fo  tall  as  the  firft  ; 
the  Stalks  branch  more,  and  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are 
much  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  firft.  The  Whorls  are 
clofer  together,  and  have  long  narrow  Leaves  fituated 
under  each.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  fine  red  Colour,  and 
appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former.  This  Sort 
is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  common  *,  for  in  1739,  the 
Plants  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  Cold  ;  this  is  certainly 
a  diftindl  Species,  for  I  cultivated  it  from  Seeds  twenty 
Years,  and  never  obferved  it  to  vary. 

The  third  Sort  grows  much  taller  than  either  of  the 
other.  The  Leaves  are  narrower,  the  Whorls  of  Flowers 
are  farther  afunder,  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  much  lon¬ 
ger,  the  Flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  blue  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  the  Plant  hath  not  fo 
ftrong  an  Odour.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  firft. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  of  Hyffop  are  propagated  either  by 
Seeds  or  Cutings  -,  if  by  the  Seeds,  they  muff  be  fown 
in  March ,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  fandy  Soil,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfpianted  out  to 
the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  placing  them  at 
leaf:  a  Foot  afunder  each  Way  -,  but  if  they  are  defign- 
ed  to  abide  in  thofe  Places  for  a  leng  Time,  two  Feet 
Diftance  will  be  fmall  enough,  for  they  grow  pretty- 
large,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  frequently  cut,  to  keep 
them  within  Compafs  ;  they  thrive  beft  upon  a  poor 
dry  Soil,  in  which  Situation  they  will  endure  the  Cold 
of  our  Climate  better  than  when  they  are  planted  on  a 
richer  Soil.  If  you  would  propagate  them  by  Curings* 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  April  or  May,  in  a  Border 
where  they  may  be  defended  from  the  violent  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  and  being  frequently  watered,  they  will  take 
Root  in  about  two  Months,  after  which,  they  may  be 
tranfpianted  where  they  are  to  continue,  managing  them 
them  as  was  before  dire&ed  for  the  leedling  Plants. 

The  firft  Sort  was  formerly  more  cultivated  than  at 
prefent  in  England ,  that  being  the  Sort  commonly  ufed 
in  Medicine.  The  other  Species  are  preferved  in  cu¬ 
rious  Gardens  for  their  Variety,  but  they  are  feldom 
cultivated  for  Ufe. 

They  are  very  hardy  Plants,  which  v/ill  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  Winters  in  the  open  Air,  provided  they  are 
planted  in  a  dry  undunged  Soil,  for  when  they  are 
planted  in  a  rich  Soil,  they  grow  very  luxuriant  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  are  lefs  able  to  refill  the  Cold  in  Winter  •,  fo 
that  when  any  of  thefe  Plants  grow  out  of  the  Joints 
of  old  Walls  (as  they  frequently  do,)  they  will  refill  the 
moft  fevere  Froft,  and  will  be  much  more  aromatick, 
than  thofe  which  grow  in  a  rich  Soil. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which 
decays  in  Autumn.  It  rifes  with  an  upright  fquare 
Stalk,  near  four  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblique 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  flawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  end  in  acute  Points  •,  they  are  placed  by  Pairs  op¬ 
pofite  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
clofe  thick  Spikes,  four  or  five  Inches  long  at  the  Fop 
of  the  Stalks.  The  upper  Lip  is  divided  into  two 
roundifh  Segments,  the  lower  one  is  divided  into  three 
Parts,  the  two  Side  Segments  {landing  eredl,  and  tlie 
Middle  one  is  reflexed,  and  acutely  flawed  at  the  End. 
The  two  upper  Stamina,  which  are  fituated  on  each 
Side  the  upper  Lip  are  the  longeft,  the  other  two  fhorter 
join  the  two  fide  Segments  of  the  lower  Lip  ;  they  are 
terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  The  Germen  are  fituated 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube,  having  a  (lender  Style  un- 
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der  the  upper  Lip,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  four  oblong  brown  Seeds, 
fiting  in  the  tubulous  Empalement.  This  Sort  flowers 
in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September . 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  Sort  with  purple  Stalks, 
and  purplifli  Flowers.  The  Leaves  ftand  upon  longer 
Foot  Stalks,  and  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  thicker,  but 
I  cannot  fay  if  it  is  a  diftincl  Species,  or  only  a  Variety. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  Country  with  the  other. 
It  is  titled,  Betonica  maxima ,  folio  fcrophulari a,  floribus 
incarnatis ,  by  Herman.  Par.  Bat.  io 6. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  The  Seeds 
of  this  were  lent  me  from  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Pe- 
terjburgh,  by  the  Title  of  Lophanthus ,  and  afterward  I 
received  fome  from  Holland ,  which  were  titled,  Nepeta 
floribus  obliquis.  Dill.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant  with  a 
flrong  fibrous  Root,  fending  out  many  fquare  Stalks, 
which  divide  into  fmaller  Branches,  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  Leaves,  crenated  on  their  Edges,  fet  on  by  Pairs 
oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  each  Joint  in 
fmall  Clufters,  two  Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the  Bafe  of 
the  Leaves,  about  half  an  Inch  long,  both  inclining  to 
one  Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  each  of  thefe  Foot  Stalks  divide 
again  into  two  fmaller,  and  thefe  do  each  fupport  a 
Clufter  of  four  or  five  Flowers,  whi.ch  have  fwelling  tu- 
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bulous  Empalements,  cut  into  five  acute  Segments  a' 
the  Top.  The  Tube  of  the  Petal  is  longer  than  the 
Empalement.  The  Lips  of  the  Elower  are  oblique  t( 
it,  being  fituated  horizontally.  The  two  upper  Sta 
mina,  and  the  Style,  ftand  out  beyond  the  Petal,  bui 
the  other  are  fhorter.  The  Flowers  are  blue,  and  ao- 
pear  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  eaffi 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn 
for  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring  do  often  lie  a  Year  in  th< 
Ground  before  they  vegetate  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up 
they  mull  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thined  where 
they  are  too  clofe.  The  following  Autumn  they  flioulc 
be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  Plants 
will  flower  in  Summer,  and  produce  Seeds,  but  the 
Roots  will  abide  fome  Years. 

It  hath  been  a  great  Difpute  amongft  modern  Wri¬ 
ters,  whether  the  Hyfiop  now  commonly  known  is  the 
fame  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  about  which 
there  is  great  Room  to  doubt,  there  being  very  little 
Grounds  to  afeertain  that  Plant,  though  it  is  moft  ge¬ 
nerally  thought  to  be  the  Winter  Savory,  which  Plant 
is  now  in  great  Requeft  amongft  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Eaftern  Countries,  for  outward  Wafhings  or  Purifica-I 
tion. 
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JA  C  E  A.  See  Centaurea. 

JACOBiEA.  See  Senecio  and  Othonna. 
JALAPA.  See  Mirabilis. 


JASIONE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  896.  This  is  the  Ra- 
punculus  fcabiofa  capital  a  cceruleo.  C.  B.P.  22.  Rampions 
with  Scabious  Heads.  This  Plant  grows  naturally  on 
fterile  Ground,  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  rarely 
admited  into  Gardens. 


JASMINOIDES.  See  Ceftrum  and  Lycium. 

JASMINUM.  Pourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  597.  Tab.  368. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  17.  [This  Name  is  Arabick. ]  The  Jaf- 
mine,  or  Jefiamine  Tree  ;  in  French ,  Jafmin. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Flower  hath  a  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  permanent,  and  cut  into  five  Segments  at  the  Brim , 
which  are  ereCt.  Phe  Flower  is  of  one  Petal,  having  a 
long  cylindrical  Pube,  cut  into  five  Segments  at  the  Pop, 
which  fpread  open.  It  hath  two  Jhort  Stamina ,  which  are 
terminated  by  Jmall  Summits,  and,  are  fituated  within  the 
Pube  of  the  Petal.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundijh 
Germen,  fuppor  ting  a  fiender  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stig¬ 
ma.  Phe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Berry ,  with 
a  f oft  Skin  inclcfing  two  Seeds,  which  are  flat  on  thofe  Sides 
which  join,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
PourneforP s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Prees 
and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Leaf ,  whofe  Pcintal  be¬ 
comes  a  foft  Fruit  with  hard  Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places 
it  in  the  firft  Sedition  of  his  fecond  Clals,  in  which  he 
ranges  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina  and 
one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Jasminum  foliis  eppefitis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  acumi- 
natis  Jafmine  with  winged  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
whole  Lobes  end  in  acute  Points.  This  is  the  JaJminum 
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vulgatius ,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  397.  The  common  white 
Jafmine. 

2.  Jasminum  foliis  alternis  ternatis  pinnatifque ,  ra- 
mis  angulatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  5.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate  and 
winged  Leaves  placed  alternate,  and  angular  Branches. 
This  is  the  Jafminum  humile  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  397. 
Dwarf  yellow  Jafmine,  commonly  called.  The  Italian 
yellow  jafmine. 

3.  Jasminum  foliis  alternis  ternatis  fimplicibufque ,  ra- 
mis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  5.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate  and. 
Angle  Leaves  placed  alternate,  and  angular  Branches. 
This  is  the  Jafminum  luteum ,  vulgb  did  urn  baccifemm. 
C.  B.  P.  398.  The  common  yellow  Jafmine. 

4.  Jasminum  foliis  oppofitis  pinnatis,  foliolis  breviori-  \ 
bus  obtujis.  Jafmine  with  winged  Leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
fite,  whofe  Lobes  are  fhorter  and  obtufe.  This  is  the 
Jafminum  humilius,  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P.  398.  The  Spa- 
nijh  white,  or  Catalonian  Jafmine  with  a  larger  Flower. 

5.  Jasminum  foliis  alternis  ternatis ,  foliolis  ovatis ,  \ 
ramis  teretibus.  ■  Jafmine  with  trifoliate  Leaves  placed  al-  • 
terna’te,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  and  taper  Branches. 
This  is  the  Jafminum  Indicum  flavum  cdoratijflmum.  Fcr.  - 
Flor.  The  fweet  fcented  yellow  Indian  Jafmine. 

6.  Jasminum  foliis  oppofitis  ternatis ,  foliolis  cordate- 1 

acuminatis.  Jafmine  with  trifoliate  Leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  whofe  Lobes  are  Fleart-fhaped  and  pointed. 
This  is  the  Jafminum  Azoricum  trifoliatum ,  flore  albo , 
odoratifflmum.  H.  A.  The  three  leaved  Azorian  Jafmine,  • 
with  very  fweet  white  Flowers,  commonly  called,  The! 
Ivy  leaved  Jafmine.  ; 

7.  Jasminum  foliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis  in  teg  erritnis, . 
calycibus  acutioribus.  Jafmine  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves! 
placed  oppofite,  and  entire,  and  acute  Empalements  to  j 
the  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  white  Jafmine,  which 
is  a  Plant  fo  generally  known,  as  to  need  no  Defcrip-  ji 
tion.  This  grows  naturally  at  Malabar ,  and  in  fevered  jj 
Parts  of  India ,  yet  has  been  long  inured  to  our  Cli-  j 
mate,  fo  as  to  thrive  and  flower  extremely  well,  bet . 
never- produces  any  Fruit  in  England-,  this  hath  weak 

trailing 
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railing  Branches,  fo  requires  the  Afftftance  of  a  Wall 
)r  Pale  to  fupport  them.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by 
aying  down  the  Branches,  which  will  rake  Root  in  one 
Fear,  and  may  then  be  cut  from  the  old  Plant,  and 
danted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  :  It  may  al- 
o  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  fhould  be  planted 
■arly  in  the  Autumn,  and  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove 
evere,  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  between  them  fhould 
>e  covered  with  Tan,  Sea  Coal  Afhes,  or  Saw  Duft, 
vhich  will  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  deep  in- 
o the  Ground,  and  thereby  preferve  the  Cutings;  or 
vhere  thefe  are  wanting,  fome  Peas  Haulm,  or  other 
ight  Covering  fhould  be  laid  over  the  Cutings  in  hard 
?roft;  but  thefe  mult  be  removed  when  the  Weather 
s  mild,  for  they  will  keep  off  the  Air  and  occafion 
Damps,  which  often  deftroy  them. 

When  thefe  Plants  are  removed,  they  fhould  be 
ilanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  be  continued,  which 
hould  be  either  againfl  iome  Wall,  Pale,  or  other 
?ence,  where  the  flexible  Branches  may  be  fupported  ; 
or  although  it  is  fometimes  planted  as  a  Standard,  and 
ormed  into  a  Head,  yet  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
:eep  it  in  any  handfome  Order  ;  or  if  you  do,  you  mult 
ut  off  all  the  flowering  Branches  ;  for  the  Flowers  are 
Iways  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  fame  Year’s 
hoots,  which,  if  fhortened  before  the  Flowers  are 
ilown,  will  entirely  deprive  the  Trees  of  Flowers. 
Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  permited  to  grow  rude  in  the 
iummer,  for  the  Reafon  before  given  ;  nor  fhould  you 
rune  and  nail  them  until  the  middle  or  latter  End  of 
larch ,  when  the  frofty  Weather  is  paft  •,  for  if  it  fhould 
rove  fharp  frofty  Weather  after  their  rude  Branches 
re  pruned  off,  and  the  ftrong  ones  are  expofed  thereto, 
ley  are  very  often  deftroyed ;  and  this  Plant  being 
ery  backward  in  fhooting,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of 
urting  them  by  late  pruning. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  with  variegated 
.eaves,  one  with  white,  and  the  other  yellow  Stripes, 
ut  the  latter  is  the  molt  common  :  Thefe  are  propa- 
ated  by  buding  them  on  the  plain  Jafmine,  and  it  of- 
:n  happens,  that  the  Buds  do  not  take,  but  yet  they 
ave  communicated  their  gilded  Miafma  to  the  Plants  ; 

>  that  in  a  fhort  Time  alter,  many  of  the  Branches 
Dth  above  and  below  the  Places  where  the  Buds  have 
;en  inferted  have  been  thoroughly  tindured,  and  the 
blowing  Year  I  have  often  found  very  diftant  Branches, 
hich  had  no  other  Communication  with  thofe  which 
ere  buded  than  by  the  Root,  have  been  as  compleady 
nged  as  any  of  the  nearer  Branches,  fo  that  the  Juices 
tuft  have  defeended  into  the  Root. 

The  two  ftriped  Sorts  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm 
ituation,  efpecially  the  white  ftriped  ;  for  they  are 
iuch  more  tender  than  the  plain,  and  are  very  fubjedl 

>  be  deftroyed  by  great  Frofts,  if  they  are  expofed 
lereto ;  therefore  the  white  ftriped  fhould  be  planted 
)  a  South  or  South-weft  Afpeft,  and  in  very  fevere 
Winters  their  Branches  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  or 
traw,  to  prevent  their  being  killed  :  The  yellow  ftrip- 
1  is  not  fo  tender,  fo  may  be  planted  againfl;  Walls  to 
■aft  or  Weft  Afpefts  ;  but  thefe  Plants  with  variegated 
< eaves,  are  not  fo  much  in  Efteem  as  formerly. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  frequently  called,  Italian  yellow 
afmine  by  the  Gardeners,  the  Plants  being  annually 
rought  from  thence  by  thofe,  who  come  over  with 
range  Trees.  Thefe  Plants  are  generally  grafted  up- 
n  the  common  yellow  Jafmine  Stocks,  fo  that  if  the 
raft  decays,  the  Plants  are  of  no  Value.  This  Sort 
fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  common,  yet  will  it  en¬ 
ure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters,  if  it  be  planted 
1  a  warm  Situation.  The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are 
enerally  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  yellow  Sort, 
ut  have  very  little  Scent,  and  are  feldom  produced  fo 
uly  in  the  Seafon.  It  may  be  propagated  by  laying 
awn  the  tender  Branches,  as  was  directed  for  the 
ammon  white  Sort  •,  or  by  buding  or  inarching  it  up- 
n  the  common  yellow  Jafmine,  the  latter  of  which  is 
referable,  as  making  the  Plants  hardier  than  thofe 
hich  are  obtained  from  Layers:  They  fhould  be  plant- 
y  again  ft  a  warm  Wall,  and  in  very  fevere  Winters 
iil  require  to  be  fheltered  with  Mats,  or  fome  other 
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Covering,  otherwife  they  are  fubjedt  to  be  deftroyed. 
The  Manner  of  Dreflmg  and  Pruning  being  the  fame 
as  was  directed  for  the  white  Jafmine,  I  fhall  not  re¬ 
peat  it. 

The  third  Sort  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens  than  at  prefent,  for  as  the  Flowers  have  no 
Scent,  fo  few  Perfons  regard  them.  This  hath  weak 
angular  Branches  which  require  Support,  and  will  rife 
to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  if  planted  againfl 
a  Wall  or  Pale  •,  but  the  Plants  do  often  produce  a 
a  great  Number  of  Suckers  from  their  Roots,  whereby 
they  become  troublefome  in  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure 
Garden  ;  and  as  they  cannot  be  kept  in  any  Order  as 
Standards,  fo  there  are  few  of  the  Plants  at  prefent  in¬ 
troduced  into  Gardens.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by 
Suckers  or  Layers. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  and  alfo 
in  the  Ifland  of  Tobago ,  where  the  Woods  are  full  of  it; 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  me  over  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it  from  thence.  This  hath  much  ftronger 
Branches  than  the  common  white  Sort,  the  Leaves  are 
winged,  and  are  compofed  of  three  Pair  of  fhort  obtufe 
Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending  in  an  acute 
Point ;  thefe  Lobes  are  placed  dofer  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Jafmine,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  ftand- 
ing  on  Foot  Stalks  which  are  two  Inches  long,  each 
fuftaining  three  or  four  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  blufh 
red  on  their  Outfide,  but  white  within  ;  the  Tube  of 
the  Flower  is  longer,  the  Segments  are  obtufe,  twifted 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  Tube,  and  are  of  a  much  thicker 
Texture  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  fo  that  there  is 
no  Doubt  of  its  being  a  diftinhl  Species  ;  and  the  Reafon 
for  Dr.  Linnaeus’ s  fuppofing  it  to  be  fo,  was  by  Miftake  ; 
for  as  thefe  Plants  are  generally  grafted  upon  Stocks  of 
the  common  Jafmine,  fo  there  are  always  Shoots  coming 
out  from  the  Stocks  of  that  Sort,  which,  if  permited  to 
Hand  will  produce  Flowers ;  and  thefe  do  often  ftarve 
and  kill  the  Grafts,  fo  that  there  will  be  only  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort  left ;  and  this  has  been  the  Cafe  with  fome 
Plants  which  he  examined,  therefore  fuppofed  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  the  other  Sort  was  wholly  owing  to  Culture  ; 
whereas  if  he  had  only  obferved  the  Difference  of  their 
Leaves,  he  would  have  certainly  made  two  diftinft 
Species  of  them. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  buding  or  inarching  it 
upon  the  common  white  Jafmine,  on  which  it  takes 
very  well,  and  is  rendered  hardier  than  thofe  which  are 
upon  their  own  Stocks.  But  thofe  of  this  Kind  being 
brought  over  from  Italy  every  Spring  in  fo  great  Plenty, 
they  are  feldom  raifed  here  :  I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to 
the  Management  of  fuch  Plants  as  are  ufually  brought 
into  England  from  the  Place  above-mentioned,  which 
are  generally  tied  up  in  fmall  Bunches,  containing  four 
Plants,  and  their  Roots  wraped  about  with  Mofs,  to 
preferve  them  from  drying;  which,  if  it  happen  that 
the  Ship  has  a  long  Paffage,  will  often  occafion  them 
to  pufh  out  ftrong  Shoots  irom  their  Roots,  which 
mull  always  be  taken  off  before  they  are  planted,  other- 
wife  they  will  exhauft  the  whole  Nourifhment  of.  the 
Plant,  and  deftroy  the  Graft. 

Jn  the  making  Choice  of  thefe  Plants,  you  fhould 
carefully  obferve  if  their  Grafts  are  alive,  and  in  good 
Health  :  for  if  they  are  brown  and  fhrunk  they  will 
not  pufh  out,  fo  that  there  will  be  only  the  Stock  left, 
which  is  of  the  common  Sort. 

When  you  receive  thefe  Plants,  you  muft  clear  the 
Roots  of  the  Mofs,  and  all  decayed  Branches  fhould  be 
taken  off;  then  place  their  Roots  into  a  Pot  or  Tub  of 
Water,  which  fhould  be  fet  in  the  Green-houfe,  or 
fome  other  Room,  where  it  may  be  fereened  from  the 
Cold  ;  in  this  Situation  they  may  continue  two  Days, 
after  which  you  muft  prune  off  all  the  dry  Roots,  and 
cut  down  the  Branches  within  four  Inches  of  the  Place 
where  they  are  grafted,  and  plant  them  into  Pots  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth  ;  then  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water 
and  fhade  them,  as  the  Heat  of  the  Seafon  may  re¬ 
quire.  In  about  three  Weeks  or  a  Month’s  Time  they 
will  begin  to  fhoot,  when  you  muft.  carefully  rub  off 
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all  facli  as  are  produced  from  the  Stock  be‘^,tl^ 
Graft*  and  you  muft  now  let  them  have  a  great  Share 
of  Air  by  raifing  the  Glaffes  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  *, 
and  as  the  Shoots  extend,  they  fhould  be  toped,  to 
ftrengthen  them,  and  by  Degrees,  Ihould  be  hardenec^ 
to  endure  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  re 
moved  in  June,  but  mull  have  a  warm  Situation  th 
firft  Summer;  for  it  they  are  too  much  expofed 
Winds,  they  will  make  but  indifferent  I  rogrefs,  be  ,  e 
rendered  fomewhat  tender  by  the  hot  Bed.  It  the  Sum¬ 


mer  proves  warm,  and  the  Trees  have  fucceeded  wel 
they  will  produce  feme  Flowers  in  the  Autumn  follow¬ 
ing,  though  they  will  be  lew  in  Number,  and  not  neai 
fo ftrong  as  they  will  be  the  fucceeding  Years,  when 
the  Trees  are  ftronger  and  have  better  Roots. 

Thefe  Plants  are  commonly  preierved  in  Green  - 
houfes,  with  Oranges,  Myrtles,  &c.  and  during  tie 
Winter  Seafon,  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered, 
which  fhould  be  performed  fparingly  each  1  ime,  elpe- 
cially  in  cold  Weather,  for  too  much  Wet  at  tiiat  Sea¬ 
fon  will  be  apt  to  rot  the  Fibres  of  their  Roots  ;  they 
fliould  alfo  have  a  great  Share  of  frefli  Air  when  the 
Weather  will  permit,  for  which  Purpofe  they  ihould 
b-  placed  in  the  coolelt  Part  of  the  Green-houfe,  among 
Plants  that  are  hardy,  where  the  Windows  may  be 
opened  every  Day,  except  in  frofty  Weather ;  nor 
fliould  they  be  crowded  too  clofe  among  other  Plants, 
which  often  occafions  the  tender  Parts  of  their  Shoots 
to  grow  mouldy  and  decay.  In  April  the  Shoots  of 
thefe  Plants  fliould  be  fhortened  down  to  four  Eyes,  and 
all  the  weak  Branches  fhould  be  cutoff*,  and  if  you 
have  the  Conveniency  of  a  Glafs  Stove,  or  a  deep 
Frame  to  place  the  Pots  in  at  that  Seafon,  to  draw 
them  out  again,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  in  forward¬ 
ing  their  flowering  *,  yet  Hill  you  fliould  be  careful  not 
to°force  them  too  much :  And  as  foon  as  they  have 
made  Shoots  three  or  four  Inches  long,  the  Glaffes 
fliould  be  opened  in  the  Day  rime,  that  the  Plants 
may,  by  Degrees,  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  by  the  latter  End  of 
May  or  the  Begining  of  June,  otherwife  their  Flowers 


will  not  be  fo  fair,  nor  continue  fo  long.  If  the  Au¬ 


tumn  proves  favourable,  thele  Plants  will  continue  to 
produce  frefli  Flowers  until  71  hchcielmas ;  and  fometimes 
when  they  are  ftrong,  they  will  continue  flowering  till 
November ,  or  after  ;  but  then  they  muft  have  a  great 
Share  of  Air  when  the  Weather  is  mild  and  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  it,  otherwife  the  Flower  Buds  will  grow  mouldy 
and  decay. 

But  notwithftanding  moft  People  preferve  thefe  Plants 
in  Green-houfes,  yet  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
ordinary  Winters  in  the  open  Air,  if  planted  againft  a 
warm  Wall,  and  covered  with  Mats  in  frofty  Weather*, 
they  will  alfo  produce  ten  Times  as  many  blowers  in 
one  Seafon  as  thofe  kept  in  Pots,  and  the  Flowers  will 
likewife  be  much  larger  ;  but  they  fliould  not  be  plant¬ 
ed  abroad  till  they  have  fome  Strength,  fo  that  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  keep  them  in  Pots  two  or  three  Years, 
whereby  they  may  be  fheltered  from  the  Froft  in  Win¬ 
ter  *,  and  when  they  are  planted  againft  the  Wall,  which 
fhould  be  in  May ,  that  they  may  take  good  Root  in  the 
Ground  before  the  fucceeding  Winter,  you  muft  turn 
them  out  of  the  Pots,  preferving  the  Earth  to  their 
Roots  *,  and  having  made  Floles  in  the  Border  where 
they  are  to  be  planted,  you  fliould  place  them  therein, 
with  their  Stems  clofe  to  the  Wall;  then  fill  up  the 
Holes  round  their  Roots  with  good  frefli  rich  Earth, 
and  give  them  fome  Water  to  fettle  the  Ground  about 
them,  and  nail  up  their  Shoots  to  the  Wall,  fhortening 
fuch  of  them  as  are  very  long,  that  they  may  pufli  out 
new  Shoots  below  to  furnifli  the  Wall,  continuing  to 
nail  up  all  the  Shoots  as  they  are  produced.  In  the 
Middle,  or  toward  the  latter  End  of  July,  they  will 
begin  to  flower,  and  continue  to  produce  new  Flowers 
until  the  Froft  prevents  them  ;  which  when  you  ob- 
ferve,*you  fhould  carefully  cut  off  all  the  Tops  of  fuch 
Shoots  as  have  Buds  formed  upon  them,  as  alfo  thofe 
which  have  the  Remains  of  faded  Flowers  left ;  for  it 
thefe  are  buffered  to  remain  on,  they  will  foon  grow 
mouldy,  efpecially  when  the  Trees  are  covered,  and 


thereby  infeft  many  of  the  tender  Branches,  which  will 
greatly  injure  the  Trees. 

Toward  the  Middle  of  November ,  if  the  Weather  be 
cold  and  the  Nights  frofty,  you  muft  begin  to  cover 
your  Trees  with  Mats,  which  Ihould  be  nailed  over 
them  pretty  clofe  *,  but  this  fliould  be  done  when  the 
Trees  are  perfectly  dry,  otherwife  the  Wet  being  lodged 
upon  the  Branches,  will  often  caufe  a  Mouidinels  upon 
them,  and  the  Air  being  excluded  therefrom,  will  rot 
them  in  a  fhort  Time :  It  will  alfo  be  very  neceflary  to 
take  off  thefe  Mats  as  foon  as  the  Weather  will  permit, 
to  prevent  this  Mouidinels,  and  only  Keep  them  dole 
covered  in  frofty  Weather  •,  at  which  Time  you  fliould 
alfo  lay  fome  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
about  their  Roots,  and  fallen  fome  Bands  of  Hay 
about  their  Stems,  to  guard  them  from  the  Froft  *,  and 
in  very  fevere  Weather,  you  fliould  add  a  double  or 
treble  Covering  of  Mats  over  the  Trees ;  by  which 
Method,  carefully  performed,  you  may  preferve  them 
through  the  hardelt  Winters.  In  the  Spring,  as  the  | 
Weather  is  warmer,  fo  you  fliould  by  Degrees  take  oft  j 
the  Covering*,  but  you  Ihould  be  careful  not  to  expole 
them  too  foon  to  the  open  Air,  as  alfo  to  guard  them 
againft  the  Morning  F rolls  and  dry  eafterly  Winds, 
w'hich  often  reign  in  March ,  to  the  no  fmall  Ueftruaicn  - 
of  tender  Plants,  if  they  are  expofed  thereto;  nor  ! 
fliould  you  quite  remove  your  Covering  until  the  Mid-  ! 
die  of  April,  when  the  Seafon  is  fettled,  at  which  l  ime 
you  fliould  prune  the  Trees,  cuting  out  all  decayed  and 
weak  Branches,  fliortening  the  ftrong  ones  to  about 
tv/o  Feet  long,  which  will  caufe  them  to  fhoot  ftrong, 
and  produce  many  Flowers. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  femi- double  Flowers, 
which  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  England,  and  only  to  be 
found  in  fome'  very  curious  Gardens ;  though  in  Italy 
it  is  pretty  common,  from  whence  it  is  fometimes 
brought  over  among!!  the  Angle  ;  the  Flowers  of  this 
Kind  have  only  two  Rows  ol  Leaves,  fo  that  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  regarded  for  its  Curioftty,  than  for  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  Beauty  in  the  Flowers.  This  may  be  propagated 
by  buding  it  upon  the  common  white  Jafmine,  as  hath 
Teen  directed  for  the  Angle,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the 

fame  Manner.  _  • 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  *,  this  rifes 
with  an  upright  woody  Stalk  eight  or  ten  Feet  high, 
covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  fending  out  feveral 
Branches  which  want  no  Support  *,  thefe  are  clofely 
garniflied  with  trifoliate  Leaves  of  a  lucid  green,  which 
are  placed  alternate  on  the  Branches  *,  the  two  Side 
Lobes  of  thele  Leaves  which  grow  oppofite,  are  much 
lefs  than  the  end  one  *,  they  are  oval  and  entire,  con¬ 
tinuing  green  all  the  Year  :  The  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the*End  of  the  Shoots  in  Bunches,  which  have  long 
{lender  Tubes,  and  are  divided  at  the  Top  into  five  ob- 
tufe  Segments  which  fpreadopen  ;  thefe  Flowers  are  of 
a  bright  yellow,  and  have  a  moft  grateful  Odour.  They 
comeout  in  July,  Augufi ,  September,  and  0  Bober,  and 
fometimes  continue  to  the  End  of  November  ;  they  are 
frequently  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  Berries,  which 
turn  black  when  ripe,  and  have  each  two  Seeds. 

This  Sort  of  Jafmine  is  propagated  either  by  Seeds, 
or  la-dng  down  the  tender  Branches ;  if  you  would  pro¬ 
pagate  them  by  Seeds,  which  they  often  produce  m 
England,  you  fhould  make  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  into  which  you  fhould  plunge  fome  fmall  Pots, 
filled  with  frefli  light  Earth  •,  and  in  a  Day  or  two  al¬ 
ter,  when  you  find  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  warm,  veu 
muft  put  your  Seeds  therein;  about  four  in  cachalot 
will  be  lufficient,  covering  them  about  an  Inch  truck 
with  the  fame  light  Earth,  and  obferve  to  refrefh  the 
Pots  with  Water  as  often  as  you  fliall  perceive  the 
Earth  dry ;  but  do  not  give  them  too  much  at  eacli 
Time,  which  would  be  apt  to  rot  th?  Seeds. 

In  about  fix  or  eight  Weeks  after  lowing,  the  Plar.t* 
will  appear  above  Ground,  at  which  Time  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  remove  the  Pots  into  another  frefh  hot 
Bed,  of  a  moderate  Temperature,  in  order  to  bring 
the  Plants  forward  ;  you  mull  alfo  be  careful  to  watci 
them  as  often  as  is  neceflary,  and  in  the  great  Heat  of 
the  Day  the  Glaffes  fliould  be  tilted  pretty  high,  aW. 
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iaded  with  Mats,  to  prevent  the  Plants  from  being 
•orched  with  Heat.  About  the  Middle  of  May  you 
lould  begin  to  harden  them  to  the  open  Air,  by  taking 
ff  the  Glades  when  the  Weather  is  warm;  but  this 
mil  be  done  cautioufly,  for  you  fhould  not  expofe 
iem  to  the  open  Sun  in  a  very  hot  Day  at  firft,  which 
,oUid  areatly  injure  them;  but  rather  take  off  the 
dalles  In  warm  cloudy  Weather  at  firft,  or  in  gentle 
howers  of  Rain,  and  fo  by  Degrees  inure  them  to  bear 
ie  Sun  ;  and  in  June  you  fhould  take  the  Pots  out  of 
ie  hot  Bed,  and  carry  them  to  fome  well  fheltered  Si- 
lation,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  Begining  of 
'Bober ;  at  which  Time  they  mull  be  carried  into  the 
rreen-houfe,  obferving  to  place  them  where  they  may 
njoy  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  when  the  Windows 
re  opened,  as  alfo  to  be  clear  from  the  Branches  of 
ther  Plants. 

During  the  Winter  Seafon  they  will  require  to  be  often 
watered,  but  you  mult  be  careful  not  to  give  them  too 
luch  at  each  Time  ;  and  in  March  you  muft  remove 
aefe  Plants  each  into  a  feparate  Pot,  being  careful  not 
3  take  the  Earth  from  their  Roots ;  and  if,  at  this 
ftme,  you  plunge  them  into  a  frefh  moderate  hot  Bed, 

:  will  greatly  facilitate  their  rooting  again,  and  be  of 
reat  Service  to  the  Plants ;  but  when  they  are  rooted, 
ou  muft  give  them  a  great  deal  of  Air ;  for  if  you 
raw  them  too  much,  they  will  become  weak  in  their 
terns,  and  incapable  to  fupport  their  Heads,  which  is 
great  Defe£l'  in  thefe  Trees. 

You  muft  alfo  harden  them  to  the  open  Air,  into 
hich  they  fhould  be  removed  about  the  Middle  of 
lay,  obferving,  as  was  before  diredled,  to  place  them 
i  a  Situation  that  is  defended  from  ftrong  Winds, 
hich  are  injurious  to  thefe  Plants,  efpecially  while 
rey  are  young.  In  Winter  houfe  them  as  before,  and 
antinue  the  fame  Care,  with  which  they  will  thrive 
ery  faft,  and  produce  annually  great  Quantities  of 
lowers. 

Thefe  Plants  are  pretty  hardy,  and  will  require  no 
ther  Care  in  Winter,  than  only  to  defend  them  from 
ard  Frofts ;  nor  do  I  know  whether  they  would  not 
ve  in  the  open  Air,  if  planted  againft  a  warm  Wall, 
hich  is  what  fhould  be  tried  by  planting  fome  againft 
Wall  for  that  Purpofe ;  and  I  think  we  have  little 
leafon  to  doubt  of  the  Succefs,  fince  they  are  much 
ardier  than  the  Spanijh ;  but  there  is  this  Difference 
etween  them,  viz.  thefe  Plants  have  large,  thick, 
/er-green  Leaves,  fo  that  if  they  were  covered  with 
lats,  as  was  directed  for  the  Spanijh  Jafmine,  the 
-eaves  would  rot  and  decay  the  Shoots  ;  but  as  thefe 
ill  only  require  to  be  covered  in  extreme  Froft,  fo  if 
aeir  Roots  are  well  mulched,  and  a  Mat  or  two  loofely 
ung  over  them  in  ordinary  Frofts,  it  will  be  fufficient; 
ad  thefe  Mats  being  either  rolled  up,  or  taken  quite 
ff  in  the  Day,  there  will  be  no  great  Danger  of  their 
eing  hurt,  which  only  can  proceed  from  being  too 
)ng  clofe  covered. 

In  the  Spring  thefe  fhould  be  pruned,  when  you 
lould  cut  off  all  decayed  Branches;  but  you  muft  not 
lorten  any  of  the  other  Branches,  as  was  directed  for 
ie  Spanijh  Sort,  for  the  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  pro- 
uced  only  at  the  Extremity  of  thejBranches,  which,  if 
lortened,  they  would  be  cut  off ;  and  thefe  growing 
f  a  more  ligneous  Subftance  than  the  other,  will  not 
roduce  Shoots  ftrong  enough  to  flower  the  fame  Year. 
If  you  would  propagate  this  Plant  from  Fayers,  the 
hoots  fhould  be  laid  down  in  March  ;  and  if  you  give 
tern  a  little  Cut  at  the  Joint,  as  is  pradtifed  in  laying 
f  Carnations,  it  will  promote  their  rooting  :  You  fhould 
hvaysobferve  to  refrefh  them  often  with  Water,  when 
ie  Weather  is  dry  ;  which,  if  carefully  attended  to,  the 
lantswillbe  rooted,  by  the  fucceeding  Spring,  fit  to  be 
anfplanted,  when  they  muft  be  planted  in  Pots  filled 
ith  light  Earth,  and  managed  as  was  before  diredfed 
>r  the  feedling  Plants. 

1  his  Sort  is  frequently  propagated,  by  inarching  the 
aung  Shoots  into  Stocks  of  the  common  yellow  Jaf- 
nne,  but  the  Plants  fo  raifed  do  not  grow  fo  ftrong  as 
>ofe  which  are  upon  their  own  Stock ;  befides,  the 
ammon  yellow  Jafmine  is  very  apt  to  fend  out  a  great 
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Number  of  Suckers  from  the  Root,  which  renders  the 
Plants  unfightly ;  and  if  thefe  Suckers  are  not  con- 
ftantly  taken  off,  as  they  are  produced,  they  will  rob 
the  Plants  of  their  Nourifhment. 

The  fixth  Soi-t  grows  naturally  in  the  Azores ;  this 
hath  long  flertder  Branches  which  require  Support,  and 
may  be  trained  twenty  Feet  high ;  they  are  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  large  and 
Heart-fhaped,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  placed  oppo- 
fite  on  the  Branches ;  they  continue  all  the  Year.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in 
loofe  Bunches;  they  have  long  narrow  Tubes,  which 
at  the  Top  are  cut  into  five  Segments  fpreading  open  ; 
they  are  of  a  clear  white,  and  have  a  very  agreeable 
Scent.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former, 
the  Gardeners  call  it  frequently  the  Ivy-leaved  Jafmine. 

The  Azorian  Jafmine  is  alfo  pretty  hardy,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  more  Shelter  than  only  from  hard  Frofts ; 
and  I  am  apt  to  think,  if  this  Sort  was  planted  againft 
a  warm  Wall,  and  managed,  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for 
the  yellow  Indian  Jafmine,  it  would  fucceed  very  well ; 
for  I  remember  to  have  feen  fome  Plants  of  this  Kind 
growing  againft  a  Wall  in  the  Gardens  at  Hampton- 
Court ,  where  they  had  endured  the  Winter,  and  were 
in  a  more  flourifhing  State  than  ever  I  faw  any  of  the 
Kind  in  Pots,  and  produced  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Flowers.  Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  in  the  lame 
Manner  as  the  yellow  Indian ,  and  require  the  fame 
Management. 

Thefe  Plants  are  as  deferving  of  a  Place  in  all  Green- 
houfes,  as  any  which  are  there  preferved ;  for  their 
Leaves  being  of  a  fhining  green,  make  a  good  Appear¬ 
ance  all  the  Year ;  and  their  Flowers  having  a  fine  Scent, 
and  continuing  fo  long  in  Succeflion,  renders  them 
very  valuable. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  by  Capt.  Hutchinfon  of  the  Godolphin ,  who  dif- 
covered  it  growing  naturally,  a  few  Miles  up  the 
Land  from  the  Sea,  being  drawn  to  it  by  the  great 
Fragrancy  of  its  Flowers,  which  he  fmelt  at  fome  Di- 
ftance  from  the  Plant,  which  was  then  in  full  flower  ; 
and  after  having  viewed  the  Plant,  and  remarked  the 
Place  of  its  Growth,  he  returned  thither  the  following 
Day  with  proper  Help,  and  a  Tub  to  put  it  in,  and 
caufed  it  to  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the 
Tub  with  fome  of  the  Earth  on  the  Spot,  and  con¬ 
veyed  on  Board  his  Ship,  where  it  continued  flowering 
great  Part  of  the  Voyage  to  England,  where  it  arrived 
in  good  Health,  and  has  for  three  Years  continued 
flowering,  in  the  curious  Garden  of  Richard  Warner , 
Efq;  at  Woodford j  in  EJfex ,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to 
favour  me  with  Branches  of  this  curious  Plant  in  flow¬ 
er,  to  embellifh  one  of  the  Numbers  of  my  Figures  of 
Plants,  where  it  is  reprefented  in  the  180th  Plate. 

This  Plant  feems  not  to  have  been  known  to  any  of 
the  Botanifts,  for  I  have  not  met  with  any  Figure  or 
Defcription  of  it  in  any  of  the  Books ;  there  is  one  Sort 
which  is  figured  in  the  Malabar  Garden,  and  alfo  in 
Barman's,  Plants  of  Ceylon,  which  approaches  near  this ; 
it  is  titled,  Nandi  ervatum  major.  Hort.  Mai.  But  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  this,  in  having  longer  and  narrower  Leaves,  and 
the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  larger,  and  the  Segments  do 
not  fpread  fo  much  as  this ;  but  it  is  furprizing  that 
this  Plant  fhould  be  unknown  to  the  People  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  there  was  not  one  Plant  of  it  in 
their  curious  Garden,  nor  could  the  Captain  fee  any 
other  Plant  of  it  but  that  which  he  brought  away. 

The  Stem  of  this  Plant  is  large  and  woody,  fending 
ouftmany  Branches,  which  are  firft  green,  but  afterward 
the  Bark  becomes  gray,  and  is  fmooth ;  the  Branches 
come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  have  fhort  Joints ; 
the  Leaves  are  alfo  fet  by  Pairs  oppofite,  clofe  to  the 
Branches ;  they  are  five  Inches  long,  and  two  Inches 
and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  leffening  to  both 
Ends,  terminating  in  a  Point ;  they  are  of  a  lucid 
green,  having  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  from  the  Mid¬ 
rib  to  the  Borders ;  they  are  entire,  and  of  a  thick 
Confidence.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Leaves ;  they  have  a 
tubulous  Empalement,  with  five  Corners  or  Angles, 
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tut  deep  at  the  Brim,  into  five  long  narrow  Segments, 
ending  in  acute  Points  :  The  Flower  hath  but  one  Pe¬ 
tal,  for  although  it  is  Cut  into  many  deep  Segments  at 
the  Top,  yet  thefe  are  all  joined  in  one  Tube  below  ; 
l'ome  of  thefe  Flowers  are  much  more  double  than 
others,  having  three  or  four  Orders  of  Petals ;  thefe, 
which  have  fo  many*  have  only  a  bifid  Stigma  ;  but 
thofe  which  are  lefs  double,  have  trifid  Stigmas;  All 
thofe  Flowers  which  I  have  examined  have  no  Stamina, 
which  may  be  occafioned  by  the  Fullnefs  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers,  as  is  often  obferved  in  many  Kinds  of  Plants,  whofe 
Flowers  have  a  greater  Number  of  Petals  than  ufual ; 
and  l'ome  of  thefe  want  both  Parts  of  Generation,  but 
many  of  them  have  no  male  Parts.  This  Flower,  when 
fully  blown,  is  as  large  as  a  middling  Rofe,  and  fome  of 
them  are  as  double  as  the  Damafk  Rofe ;  they  have  a 
very  agreeable  Odour-,  on  the  firft  Approach  it  is  fome- 
thing  like  that  of  the  Orange  Flower,  but  when  more 
clofely  fmelt  to,  has  the  Odour  of  the  common  double 
white  Narciffus.  The  Seafon  of  this  Plant  flowering 
in  England ,  is  in  July  and  Auguft ,  but  in  its  native 
Country  it  is  fuppofed  to  flower  great  Part  of  the  Year; 
for  Capt.  Hutchinfon ,  who  brought  the  Plant  over,  faid 
there  was  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  on  it,  till  the  Ship 
arrived  in  a  cold  Climate,  which  put  a  Stop  to  its 
Growth. 

As  this  Plant  is  new  in  Europe ,  and  having  loft  the 
Tops  of  its  Branches  by  the  Cold,  after  the  Ship  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Britijh  Channel,  fo  there  has  been  little 
Opportunity  of  propagating  it -as  yet ;  but  fome  of  the 
Cutings  which  have  been  lately  planted,  feem  to  pre- 
ferve  their  Verdure  fo  well,  as  to  give  great  Hopes  of 
their  puting  out  Roots  -,  but  if  thefe  fhould  fail,  there 
can  .be  little  Doubt  of  the  Layers  puting  out  Roots,  nor 
of  their  taking  upon  Stocks  of  the  yellow  Indian  Jaf- 
mine  when  grafted  by  Approach,  fo  that  in  a  few 
Years  it  may  be  difperfed  into  many  Gardens.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  Stove  in  Winter,  and  if  it  is  plunged  into  the 
Tan  Bed,  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  a  dry  Stove ;  but 
it  fhould  not  be  kept  too  warm,  for  that  will  draw  the 
Branches  weak,  and  caufe  the  Plants  not  to  produce  fo 
many  Flowers. 

JASMINUM  AR  ABICUM.  See  Coffee  and  Nyc- 
tanthes. 

JASMINUM  ILICIS  FOLIO.  See  Lantana. 
JASMINE,  Arabian.  See  Nydlanthes. 

JASMINE,  the  Perfian.  See  Syringa. 

JATROPHA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  961.  Manihot. 
Lourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  658.  Lab.  438.  Cafada,  or  Caffava; 

in  French ,  Caffave. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant ;  the 
male  Flowers  have  a  fcarcc  vifible  Empalement ;  they  are 
Salver-Jhaped  and  of  one  Petals  with  a  fhort  Lube ,  whofe 
Brim  is  cut  into  five  roundijh  Segments  which  fpread  open ; 
they  have  ten  Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  five  being  alternately 
fhort er  than  the  other  ;  thefe  are  joined  clofe  together , 
fianding  erebl  in  the  Center  of  the  Flower ,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundijh  loofe  Summits.  Lhe  female  Flowers^  which 
are  fituated  in  the  fame  Umbel ,  have  no  Empalement ,  but 
have  five  Petals  fpread  open  like  a  Rofe.  In  the  Center  is 
a  roundijh  Germen  with  three  deep  Furrows ,  fupporting 
three  Styles  crowned  by  Jingle  Stigmas.  Lhe  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  roundijh  Capfule  with  three  Cells y  each 
containing  one  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  Section 
of  Linnaeus’ s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant ,  and  the  Stamina  are  collected  in  one  Body. 

The  Species  are, 

l;  Jatropha  foliis  palmatis ,  l obis  lanceolatis  integer - 
rimis  lavibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1007.  Jatropha  with  Hand- 
fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped,  entire, 
and  fmooth.  This  is  the  Manihot  Lheveti ,  juca  &  caf- 
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favi.  J.  B.  2.  794.  The  Manihot  of  Lhevet ,  and  the 
Juca  or  Caffava  of  John-Bauhin. 

2.  Jatropha  foliis  quinquelobatis ,  lobis  acuminatis 
acute  dentatis  Uvibus ,  cauls  fruticofo.  Jatropha  with 
Leaves  compoled  of  fi  ve  fmooth  Lobes  ending  in  Points 
which  are  fharply  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  a 
fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Juffievia  frutefeens,  non  fpi- 
noja ,  foliis  glabris  &  minus  laciniatis.  Houfi.  MJf.  Shrub¬ 
by  Juffievia  without  Spines,  and  fmooth  Leaves  lei's 
divided. 

3.  Jatropha  aculeata *  foliis  quinquelobatis  acute  in- 
cifis ,  caule  herbaceo.  Prickly  Jatropha  with  Leaves  hav¬ 
ing  five  Lobes  which  are  fharply  cut  on  their  Edo-es 
and  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  -  This  is  the  Juffievia  herba- 
cea,  fpinojiffima ,  urens,  foliis  digitatis  &  laciniatis.  Houfi. 
MJf.  The  moft  prickly  flinging  and  herbaceous  JuJfi- 
evia ,  with  fingered  Leaves  which  are  jaged. 

4.  Jatropha  aculeata,  foliis  trilobis,  caule  herbaceo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1007.  Prickly  Jatropha  with  Leaves 
having  three  Lobes,  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Juffievia  herbacea  fpinojiffima ,  urens,  foliis  triloba- 
tis  minime  incifis.  Houfi.  Mfifi.  Prickly  flinging  herbace¬ 
ous  Juffievia ,  with  Leaves  having  three  Lobes,  which 
are  very  flightly  indented. 

5.  Jatropha  foliis  palmatis  dentatis  aculeatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  445.  Jatropha  with  Hand-fhaped,  indented,  prick¬ 
ly  Leaves,  This  is  the  Manihot  fpinojiffima ,  folio  viti- 
gineo.  Plum.  Cat.  20.  The  moft  prickly  Caffava  with  a 
Vine  Leaf. 

6.  Jatropha  foliis  lobatis  dentatis  acuminatis ,  uren- 
tibus ,  caule  arboreo.  Jatropha  with  lobated  Leaves 
which  are  indented,  acute,  pointed,  and  flinging,  and 
a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Juffievia  arborea ,  minus 
fpinofa ,  floribus  albis  umbellatis ,  foliis  aconiti  urentibus. 
Houfi.  Mf.  Tree  Juffievia  which  is  lefs  prickly,  with 
white  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels,  and  flinging  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  Wolfsbane. 

7.  Jatropha  foliis  multipartitis  lavibus^  ftipulis fe- 
taceis  multifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  445.  Jatropha  with  fmooth 
Leaves  divided  into  many  Parts,  and  briftly  Stipule 
with  many  Points.  This  is  the  Ricinoides  arbor  Ameri¬ 
cana^  folio  multifido.  656.  Tree  American  Baftard  Rici- 
nus  with  a  many  pointed  Leaf,  commonly  called  French 
Phyfick  Nut  in  America. 

8.  Jatropha  foliis  cordatis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
445.  Jatropha  with  angular  Heart-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Ricinoides  Americana  goffypii  folio.  Lourn. 
Infi.  656.  American  Baftard  Ricinus  with  a  Cotton  Leaf, 
commonly  called  Phyfick  Nut  in  America. 

9.  Jatropha  foliis  quinquepartitis ,  lobis  ovatis  inte- 
gris ,  fetis  glandulofis  ramofis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  202.  Ja¬ 
tropha  with  Leaves  divided  into  five  Parts,  the  Lobes 
whereof  are  oval  and  entire,  and  branching  Briftles  ari- 
fing  from  the  Glands.  This  is  the  Ricinoides  Americana 
ftaphyfagria  folio.  Lourn.  Infi.  656.  American  Baftard 
Ricinus ,  with  a  Stavefacre  Leaf,  commonly  called  Bel- 
ly-ach  Weed  in  America. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned,  is  the  common  Caf- 
fada  or  Caffava,  which  is  cultivated  for  Food  in  the 
warm  Parts  of  America ,  where,  after  the  Juice  is  ex- 
preffed  out  of  the  Root  (which  has  a  poifonous  Quality) 
it  is  ground  into  a  Kind  of  Flour,  and  made  up  in 
Cakes  or  Puddings,  and  is  efleemed  a  wholefome  Food, 

This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  fix  or  feven  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  Handing  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks  alternately ;  they  are  compofed  of  fe¬ 
ven  Lobes,  which  are  joined  at  their  Bafe  in  one  Cen¬ 
ter,  where  they  are  narrow,  but  increafe  in  their  Breadth 
till  within  an  Inch  and  a  Half  of  the  Top,  where  they 
diminifh  to  an  acute  Point ;  the  three  middle  Lobes  are 
about  fix  Inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  their  broadeft 
Part ;  the  two  next  are  about  an  Inch  fhorter,  and  the 
two  Outfide  Lobes  are  not  more  than  three  Inches  long; 
the  middle  Lobes  are  finuated  on  each  Side  near  the 
Top,  but  the  two  outer  are  entire.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  thefe  are 
fome  male  and  others  female ;  they  are  compofed  of 
five  roundifh  Petals  which  fpread  open  ;  the  male  Flow¬ 
ers  have  their  ten  Stamina  joined  together  in  a  Column, 
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the  female  Flowers  have  a  roundifh  Germen  with 
,e  Furrows  in  the  Center,  fupporting  three  Styles  ; 

'  are  feparated  at  a  Diftance,  and  the  third  arifes  be¬ 
en  them,  but  is  not  fo  long  ;  they  are  crowned  by 
r\6  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
ndifh  Capfule  with  three  Lobes,  each  having  a  di- 
d  Cell,  containing  one  Seed. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houft- 
n  at  the  Havanna ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds, 
is  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  ten  or  twelve  Feet 
h  which  is  firft  green  and  herbaceous,  but  after- 
:d  becomes  ligneous,  fending  out  a  few  Branches  at 
Top,  which  are.  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves 
npofed  of  live  oval  Lobes,  which  end  in  acute 
ints;  the  Edges  are  alfo  indented  in  feveral  irregu- 
Points,  which  are  acute.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  Umbel  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  of 
herbaceous  white  Colour,  and  are  male  and  female 
;he  fame  Umbel,  as  the  other  Sort-,  the  Capfule  is 
Doth  and  has  three  Cells,  each  including  a  fingle 
:d. 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
n,  growing  naturally  in  the  fandy  Grounds  about 
:  Town  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
;ds,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  This 
:h  a  very  thick  flelhy  Root,  in  Shape  like  the  white 
mijh  Radiffi  -,  the  Stalk  rifes  from  one  to  two  Feet 
;h,  it  is  taper,  herbaceous,  and  branching,  and 
fely  armed  on  every  Side,  with  long  white  Spines, 
ich  are  not  very  ft  iff,  but  are  pungent  and  fting- 
; ;  the  Leaves  are  divided  into  five  Lobes,  the  Mid- 
:  being  the  longed  ;  the  others  are  fhortened,  the 
d  next  being  about  an  Inch  fhorter,  but  the  two  outer 
:  not  more  than  half  the  Length  of  the  Middle ;  thefe 
:  deeply  jaged  on  both  Sides,  and  are  waved  on  their 
Iges ;  all  the  Veins  of  the  Leaves  are  clofely  armed 
th  flinging  Spines,  fo  that  it  is  dangerous  handling 
;  for  all  the  intermediate  Parts  of  the  Leaves 
ve  fmall  flinging  Spines  like  thofe  of  the  Nettle,  but 
:y  do  not  appear  fo  vifible.  At  the  End  of  the 
anches,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Umbels;  they 
:  white,  and  have  Empalements  clofely  armed  with 
;  fame  Spines  as  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  :  There  are 
tie  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Umbel,  the  female 
owers  are  fucceeded  by  tricapfular  Vefiels,  contain- 
y  three  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  about 
mot  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  Branches,  which 
:  garnilhed  with  Leaves  Handing  alternate  upon  long 
>ot  Stalks  •,  they  are  compofed  of  three  oblong  Lobes 
lich  are  flightly  finuated  on  their  Edges,  ending  in 
ute  Points ;  the  whole  Plant  is  clofely  armed  with 
ig,  briftly,  flinging  Spines.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
Umbel  at  the  Find  of  the  Branches  -,  they  are  fmall, 
a  dirty  white  Colour,  and  are  male  and  female  in  the 
ne  Umbel:  The  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
al  Capfules  with  three  Lobes,  which  are  covered 
th  the  fame  Spines  as  the  Plant ;  thefe  have  three 
alls,  each  containing  a  fingle  Seed.  This  Plant  is 
nual. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Car - 
agena  in  New  Spain ,  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar , 
10  fent  the  Seeds  to  England,  which  fucceeded  in  fe- 
:ral  curious  Gardens.  This  hath  a  thick,  fwelling, 
:(hy  Root,  from  which  arifes  an  herbaceous  Stalk  as 
g  as  a  Man’s  Thumb,  which  is  four  or  five  Feet 
gh,  and  divides  into  feveral  Branches ;  thefe  are  very 
ofely  armed  with  long  brown  Spines ;  the  Foot  Stalks 
'  the  Leaves  are  fix  or  feven  Inches  long,  which  are 
fo  armed  with  Spines,  but  not  fo  clofely,  nor  are  the 
lines  fo  long  as  thofe  on  the  Stalk  and  Branches ;  the 
eaves  are  deeply  cut  into  five  Lobes,  which  are  jaged 
^eply  on  their  Sides,  and  the  Nerves  are  armed  with 
ingjng  Spines ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Umbels 
:  the  Top  o  1  the  Branches,  Handing  upon  long  nakec 
out  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white  Colour,  and  are 
iale  and  remale  in  the  fame  Umbel :  The  male  Flow¬ 
's  appear  firfl,  which  are  compofed  of  five  Petals, 
>rnying  a  fhort  Tube  at  Bottom,  and  the  Stamina  arife 
;e  Length  of  the  Tube,  joined  in  a  Column:  The  Pe- 
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tals  fpread  open  fiat  above,  and  the  Stamina  fills  the 
Mouth  of  the  Tube,  fhuting  it  up  :  The  female  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fmaller,  but  of  the  fame  Shape,  having  no  Sta¬ 
mina,  but  an  oval  three  cornered  Germen,  which  af¬ 
terwards  becomes  a  Capfule  with  three  Lobes,  each 
having  a  diftindt  Cell,  with  one.  Seed  inclofed. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Ho'uftoun, 
at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  where  it  is  frequently  permited  to  grow 
about  the  Town  by  Way  of  Ornament;  this  rifes  with 
a  ftrong  brittle  ligneous  Stalk,  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high, 
covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  and  divides  into  many  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  that  are  divided  into 
Parts  like  thofe  of  the  common  Wolfsbane,  but  are 
armed  with  fmall  flinging  Spines  like  thofe  of  the  Net¬ 
tle  -,  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  come  out  the  Flower 
Stalks,  which  are  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  fuftaining  an 
Umbel  of  white  Flowers.  The  male  Flowers  are  of 
one  Petal,  having  a  pretty  long  Tube,  which  is  divided 
at  the  Top  into  five  Segments.  The  female  Flowers 
expand  in  Form  of  a  Rofe,  having  the  Germen  in  the 
Center,  which  afterward  becomes  a  globular  prickly 
Fruit  with  three  Lobes,  opening  in  three  Cells,  each 
containing  a  fingle  Seed. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  now  very  common  in  moft  of  the 
Iflands  in  the  Weft- Indies,  but  was  introduced  from  the 
Continent,  firft  into  the  French  Blands,  and  from  thence 
it  was  brought  into  the  Britijh  Blands,  where  it  is  titled 
French  Phyfick  Nut,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sort,  which  is  called  Phyfick  Nut,  from  its  purge  - 
ing  Quality. 

This  rifes  with  a  foft  thick  Stem,  eight  or  ten  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  covered  with  a 
grayifh  Bark.  The  Leaves  come  out  oh  every  Side 
the  Branches,  on  ftrong  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  feven 
or  eight  Inches  long  ;  they  are  divided  into  nine  or  ten 
Lobes  in  Form  of  a  Hand,  which  are  joined  at  their 
Bafe  ;  thefe  are  feven  Inches  long,  and  about  two  Inches 
broad,  with  many  jaged  Points  on  their  Borders  Hand¬ 
ing  oppofite.  The  upper  Side  of  the  Leaves  are  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green,  but  their  under  Side  gray,  and  a  little  cot¬ 
tony.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon  long  Foot  Stalks 
from  the  End  of  the  Branches,  formed  into  an  Umbel, 
in  which  there  are  male  and  female  Flowers,  as  in  the 
other  Species  ;  thefe  Umbels  are  large,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  being  of  a  bright  Scarlet,  they  make  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  Leaves  being  very  remarkable  for  their 
Beauty,  has  occafioned  the  Plant  being  cultivated  for 
Ornament  in  moft  of  the  Blands  of  the  Weft- Indies. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  Elands  of 
the  Weft- Indies  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  Stalk,  twelve  or 
fourteen  Feet  high,  which  divides  into  feveral  Branches ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed'  with  angular  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Umbels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  male  and 
female,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  fo  make  but  little 
Appearance  ;  the  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  oval  Capfules  with  three  Cells,  each  containing 
one  oblong  black  Seed. 

The  Seeds  of  the  two  laft  Sorts  have  been  ufed  as  a 
Purgative  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Weft- Indies,  but 
they  operate  fo  violently,  that  now  they  are  feldom  ufed  ; 
three  or  four  of  thefe  Nuts  have  worked  upward  and 
downward  near  forty  Times,  on  a  Perfon  who  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  Effeds  ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  this  purga¬ 
tive  Quality  is  contained  in  a  thin  Film,  fituated  in  the 
Center  of  the  Nut,  which,  if  taken  out,  the  Nuts  are 
harmlefs,  and  may  be  eaten  with  Safety.  The  Leaves 
of  the  laft  Sort  are  ufed  in  Baths  and  Fomentations. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  Blands  of 
the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  is  fometimes  called  wild  Cafta~> 
da,  or  Cajfava,  and  at'  others  Belly-ach  Weed  ;  the 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  being  accounted  a  good  Remedy 
for  the  dry  Belly-ach.  This  Plant  rifes  with  a  folt  her¬ 
baceous  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  three  or  four  Feet,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  purple  Bark,  and  at  the  Joints  have  branch - 
j  ing  briftly  Hairs,  rifing  in  fmall  Bunches,  not  only  upon 
the  principal  Stalk,  but  alfo  on  the  Branches,  and  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves.  The  Stalk  divides  upward 
into  two  or  three  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  Handing  on  very  long  foot  Stalks ;  they  are  di¬ 
vided 
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viJe.d  into  five  Lobes,  which  are  oval,  entire,  and  end 
in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Fnd 
of  the  Branches,  upon  (lender  naked  Foot  Stalks,  in 
frnall  Umbels  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  ha¬ 
ving  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Umbel  5 
the  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  tricaplular 
Vefiels,  fmooth,  and  covered  with  a  dark  Skin,  when 
ripe,  in  each  of  the  Cells  is  lodged  one  Seed. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  fo  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  firft  Sort  is  cultivated  in  the  IVefl-Indies  lor 
Food,  where  it  is  propagated  by  cuting  the  Stalks  into 
Lengths  of  leven  or  eight  Inches,  which,  when  planted, 
put  out  Roots  •,  the  Method  of  doing  this  having  been 
mentioned  in  various  Books,  I  Fhall  not  repeat  it  here. 

The  other  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  good  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  Ihould  be  each 
tranfplanted  in  a  frnall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
carefully  lhading  them  till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root, 
after  which  they  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
other  tender  Plants  from  hot  Countries,  admiting  frefh 
Air  to  them  daily,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon  ;  but  as  many  of  the  Sorts  have  fucculent  Stalks, 
fome  of  which  have  a  milky  Juice,  they  fhould  have 
but  little  Water  given  them,  for  they  are  foon  deftroyed 
by  Wet. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  fo  if  the  Seeds 
are  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  are  brought 
forward,  they  will  perfed  their  Seeds  the  fame  Year  ; 
but  the  other  Sorts  are  perennial,  fo  do  not  flower  till 
the  fecond  or  third  Year,  therefore  the  Plants  fhould  be 
plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they 
fhould  conftantly  remain,  giving  them  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  but  in  Winter  they  mull  be 
tenderly  treated,  and  then  mult  have  very  little  Water. 
With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  continue  feveral 
Years,  and  produce  their  Flowers,  and  frequently  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds  in  England. 

IBERIS.  Dillen.  Nov.  Gen.  6.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  721. 
Thlafpidium.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  214.  Tab.  101.  Sciatica 
Crefs. 

The  Char  abler s  are. 

The  Flower  hath  an  Empalement  of  four  oval  Leaves , 
which  fpread  open ,  are  hollowed  and  fall  away.  It  hath 
four  unequal  Petals ,  which  are  oval ,  obtufe ,  and  fpread 
open  ;  they  have  oblong  erebt  Tails ,  the  two  outer  Petals 
are  longer  than  the  other.  It  hath  fix  Awl-jhaped  erebt 
Stamina ,  the  two  on  the  Sides  being  Jhorter  than  the  reft , 
terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  In  the  Center  of  the  T ube 
is  Jituated  a  round  compreffed  Germen,  fupporting  a  fhort 
fingle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  compreffed  Vejfel,  having  two 
Cells ,  each  containing  one  oval  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaus* s  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  long  and  two  fhort  Stamina ,  and 
the  Seeds  grow  in  fhort  Pods.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the 
fecond  Sedion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  the 
Herbs  with  a  Crofs-fhaped  Flower  of  four  Petals ,  whofe 
Point al  turns  to  a  fhort  Pod ,  divided  into  two  Cells  by  an 
intermediate  Partition. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Iberis  frutefcens ,  foliis  cuneiformibus  obtufis  inte¬ 
ger rimis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Shrubby  Sciatica  Crefs 
with  entire,  Wedge-fhaped,  blunt  Leaves,  commonly 
called.  The  Tree  Candy  Tuft.  This  is  the  Thlafpidium 
fruticofum ,  leucoii  folio ,  femperflorens .  Tourn.  Injl.  214. 
Shrubby  Thlafpidium  with  a  Gilliflower  Leaf,  always 
flowering. 

2.  Iberis  frutefcens  foliis  linearibus  acutis  integerrimis. 
Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Shrubby  Sciatica  Crefs  with  nar¬ 
row  pointed  whole  Leaves,  commonly  called,  Perennial 
Candy  Tuft.  I  his  is  the  Thlafpi  montanum ,  fempervi- 
rens.  C.  B.  P.  106.  Ever-green  Mountain  Candy  Tuft. 

3*  her  is  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis,  inferioribus  fer- 
ratis,  fuperioribus  integerrimis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  330. 

Clatlca  Cre&  with  Spear-fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  the 
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[  under  ones  being  fawed,  but  the  upper  entire,  comm^- 
lv  called,  Candy  Tuft.  This  is"  the  Tblafpi  Cn,imn 
quibujdam,  fiore  rubente  &  albo.  J.  B.  2.  924  X 
Cretan  Treacle  Muftard  with  a  red  and  white  Flowe^ 

4.  Iberis  foliis  linearibus  fuperne  dilatatis  ferrltis 

Flor.  Ltyd.  330.  Sciatica  Crefs  with  narrow  Leaves  di* 
lated  at  their  Top,  and  fawed.  This  is  the  Thlafpi  um 
bellatum  Creticum ,  fore  albo  odoro ,  minus.  C.  B.  P  l0g' 
Small  umbellated  Treacle  Muftard  of  Crete  with 
fweet  Flower.  Wnite 

5.  Iberis  foliis  finuat is,  caule  nudo  fmplici.  Lin.  Hort 
Cliff.  328.  Sciatica  Crefs  with  finuated  Leaves,  and  a 
fingle  naked  Stalk.  This  is  the  Naflurtium  petraum 
Tab.  Ic.  451.  Rock  Crefs. 

6.  Iberis  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  fubdentatis,  floribus 
racemofis.  Lin.  Hort.  Upfal.  184.  Sciatica  Crefs  with 
acute,  Spear-fhaped,  indented  Leaves,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Bunches.  This  is  the  Thlafpi  arvenfe  um- 
bellatum  amarum.  J.  B.  2.  925.  Bitter  umbellated  Field' 
Treacle  Muftard. 

7.  Iberis  foliis  fubrotundis  crenatis.  Royen.  Lin.  Sp, 
Plant.  649.  Iberis  with  roundifh  crenated  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Thlafpi  Alpinum,  folio  rotundiore  carnofo,  fore  pur-' 
purafeente.  Tourn.  Inf.  212.  Alpine  Treacle  Muftard. 
with  a  rounder  flefhy  Leaf,  and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

8.  Iberis  frutefcens ,  foliis  linearibus  acutis ,  corymb  is 
hemifph  ter  iris.  Shrubby  Sciatica  Crefs  with  narrow  acute 
Leaves,  and  hemifpherical  Bunches  of  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Thlafpi  Lufitanicum  umbellatum ,  gramineo  folio , 
pur  purafeente  fore.  Tourn.  Inf.  R,  H.  213.  Portugal um¬ 
bellated  Treacle  Muftard  with  a  Grafs  Leaf,  and  a  nur- 
plifh  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  a  low  fhrubby  Plant 
which  feldom  riles  above  a  Foot  and  a  Half  hio-h,  ha¬ 
ving  many  (lender  Branches,  which  fpread  on  every 
Side,  and  fall  to  the  Ground,  if  they  are  not  fupported.  1 
Thefe  Branches  are  well  furnifhed  with  Leaves  toward 
their  Extremity,  which  continue  green  all  the  Year; 
and  in  Autumn  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Shoots,  which  are  white,  and  grow  in  an  Umbel. 
Thefe  Flowers  continue  long  in  Beauty,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  others,  fo  that  the  Plants  are  rarely  deftitute 
of  Flowers  for  near  eight  Months,  from  the  End  of 
Oblober  to  the  Begining  of  June ,  which  renders  the 
Plant  valuable. 

T.  his  Plant  is  fomewhat  tender,  therefore  is  generally 
preferved  in  Green -houfes  in  Winter,  where,  being 
placed  among  other  low  Plants  toward  the  Front  of  the  1 
Houfe,  it  makes  an  agreeable  Variety,  as  it  continues 
flowering  all  the  Winter.  But  although  it  is  common¬ 
ly  fo  treated,  yet  in  moderate  Winters  this  Plant  will 
live  in  the  open  Air,  if  it  be  planted  in  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  on  a  dry  Soil ;  and  if,  in  very  hard  Froft, 
they  are  covered  either  with  Mats,  Reeds,  Straw,  or 
Peas  Haulm,  they  may  be  preferved  very  well,  and 
thefe  Plants  which  grow  in  the  full  Ground,  will  thrive 
better,  and  produce  a  greater  Number  of  Flowers,  than 
thofe  which  are  kept  in  Pots  ;  but  the  Soil  in  which 
thefe  are  planted,  fhould  not  be  over  rich,  nor  too  wet, 
for  in  either  of  thefe  they  will  grow  too  vigorous  in  ■ 
Summer,  fo  will  be  in  greater  Danger  of  fuffering  by  ; 
the  Froft  in  Winter  •,  but  when  they  grow  on  a  gravel¬ 
ly  Soil,  or  among  Lime  Rubbifh,  their  Shoots  will  be  i 
fhort,  ftrong,  and  not  fo  replete  with  Moifture,  fo  will  ' 
better  refill  the  Cold. 

This  Plant  very  rarely  produces  Seeds  in  England , 
therefore  is  only  propagated  by  Cutings,  whichlf  plant-  j 
ed  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  lhaded  j 
from  the  Sun,  and  duly  watered,  will  be  rooted  in  two  ; 
Months,  and  may  afterward  be  either  planted  in  Pots, 
or  into  the  Borders  where  they  are  defigned  to  (land. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves,  r. 
which  is  preferved  in  fome  of  the  Gardens  where  Per-  | 
fons  delight  in  thefe  ftriped  leaved  Plants.  This  is  not  ;j 
fo  hardy  as  the  plain  Sort,  therefore  muft  be  treated  }; 
more  tenderly  in  Winter  ;  this  is  alfo  increafed  by  Cut-  | 
ings  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  other. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Plant  of  humbler  Growth  than 
the  firft  ;  this  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  Inches  high,  t; 
nor  do  the  Branches  grow  woody,  but  are  rather  her-  !' 
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;0us ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  continue  green 
Uah  the  Year,  and  the  Flowers  are  of  as  long  Du- 
>n°as  thofc  of  the  firft  Sort,  which  renders  it  valua- 
This  rarely  produces  Seeds  in  England ,  but  is  pro¬ 
ved  by  Slips,  which,  in  Summer,  eafily  take  Root, 
the  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 

I  been  dire&ed  for  the  firft  Sort. 

'he  third  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  the  Seeds  of 
:h  were  formerly  fown  to  make  Edgings  for  Bor¬ 
in  the  Pleafure  Garden,  for  which  Purpofe  all  the 
annual  Flowers  are  very  improper,  becaufe  they  do 
anfwer  the  Intent  which  is  to  prevent  the  Earth  of 
Borders  falling  into  the  Walks,  which  thefe  Plants 
ir  can  do  *  and  although  they  make  a  pretty  Ap- 
ance  during  theirContinuance  in  flower,  which  is  fel- 
i  more  than  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks,  yet  after 
r  Flowers  are  paft,  they  become  very  unfightly  •, 
efore  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Flowers  fhould  be  fown  in 

II  Patches  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden, 
re,  if  they  are  properly  mixed  with  other  Flowers, 

-  will  have  a  very  good  Effedf,  and  by  fowing  of 
n  at  three  or  four  different  Seafons,  there  may  be  a 
ceffion  of  them  continued  in  flower  till  Autumn, 
'here  are  two  different  Varieties  of  this  third  Sort,  one 
1  red,  and  the  other  hath  white  Flowers,  but  the 
te  is  not  common  in  the  Gardens,  but  the  Seeds  of 
fixth  Sort  are  generally  fold  for  it,  and  is  feldom 
nguifhed  but  by  thofe  who  are  fkilled  in  Botany  •, 
Plant  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  Inches  high, 
if  they  have  Room  will  branch  out  on  every  Side, 
when  they  are  left  too  clofe,  they  draw  each  other 
and  are  weak  ;  as  thefe  do  not  bear  tranfplanting 
,  fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  thin  in  Patches,  and 
n  the  Plants  are  grown  pretty  ftrong,  they  fhould 
hined,  leaving  but  fix  or  eight  in  each  Patch  to 
rer,  and  by  thus  treating  them,  they  will  put  out 
:  Branches,  and  flower  much  ftronger.  and  conti- 
longer  in  Beauty  than  when  they  are  left  ciofer  to- 
ler;  thefe  Plants  will  require  no  other  Culture  but 
:eep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

'he  fourth  Sort  feldom  grows  fo  large  as  the  third, 
the  Flowers  are  much  fmaller,  but  have  an  agree- 
■  Odour.  It  grows  naturally  in  Helvetia ,  and  is 
erved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety.  It  is  an- 
1,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  third. 

'he  fifth  Sort  grows  on  fandy  and  rocky  Places  in  fe¬ 
ll  Parts  of  E7igland ,  fo  is  rarely  admited  into  Gar- 
3.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  fmall,  and  cut  to  the 
t-rib  into  many  Jags  •,  thefe  fpread  on  the  Ground, 
between  them  arife  a  naked  Foot  Stalk,  two  or 
e  Inches  long,  fuftaining  fmall  Umbels  of  white 
wers.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Seeds  fhould 
own  in  Autumn,  where  the  Plant's  are  defigned  to 

ain,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them 
n  from  Weeds. 

"he  fixth  Sort  is  very  like  the  third,  but  differs  in 
Shape  of  the  Leaves.  The  Flowers  of  this  are 

te,  fo  may  be  fown  to  make  a  Variety  with  the  red. 
equires  the  fame  Treatment. 

"he  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  from 
:nce  it  was  fent  me  ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which 
ls  pretty  deep  in  the  Ground.  The  lower  L,eaves 
ch  rife  from  the  Root,  are  round,  flefhy,  and  ere- 
rd  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalk  rifes  four  or  five 
hes  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  fmall  oblong  Leaves, 
ch  half  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The 
wers  terminate  the  Stalk  in  a  round  compact  Um- 
•,  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  June, 
are  feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 
t  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on 
hady  Border  in  Autumn,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
'ng  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
a  fhady  Border,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain, 
i  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
n  Weeds. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
•,  this  hath  a  great  Refemblance  of  the  fecond,  but 
Stalks  do  not  fpread  fo  much  ;  they  grow  erebt, 
ut  feven  or  eight  Inches  high,  are  ligneous  and  pe- 
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renniah  The  L eaves  are  very  narrow,  and  feldorri 
more  than  an  Inch  long,  ftanding  thinly  upon  the  Stalks* 
having  no  Eoot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  hernif- 
pherical  Umbels  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  are  of 
a  purple  Colour.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  but  feL 
dom  produces  good  Seeds  here. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Curings,  which 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  is  before  dire&ed 
for  the  firft  Sort,  and  fome  of  the  Plants  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  on  a  warm  Border  in  a  dry  Soil,  where  they  will  en¬ 
dure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well,  but 
it  will  be  proper  to  have  two  or  three  Plants  in  Pots, 
which  may  be  flackered  under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  to 
preferve  the  Kind,  if,  by  fevere  F"roft,  thofe  in  the  open 
Air  fhould  be  deftroyed. 

IBISCUS.  See  Hibifcus. 

ICACO.  See  Chryfobalanus. 

ICE  is  a  hard  tranfparent  Body,  formed  from  fome 
Liquor  congealed,  or  fixed. 

Ice  is  faid  to  be  the  natural  State  of  Water,  which 
remains  firm,  and  not  liquid,  when  no  external  Caufe 
adts  upon  it. 

The  true  Caufe  of  the  Congelation  of  Water  into  Ice, 
feems  to  be  the  Introduftion  of  frigorifick  Particles  into 
the  Pores,  or  Interfaces  between  the  Particles  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  by  that  Means  geting  fo  near  them,  as  to  be 
juft  within  the  Spheres  of  one  another’s  Attractions,  and 
then  they  muff;  cohere  into  one  folid  or  firm  Body. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  Ice  goes  to  the  Top  of  the 
Water,  for  one  would  imagine,  that  being  colder  than 
flowing  Water,  it  ought  to  be  more  condenfed,  and 
confequently  heavier  ;  but  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that 
there  are  always  fome  Bubbles  of  Air  interfperfed  in 
Ice.  It  is  certain,  by  the  fwiming  of  Ice  upon  Water, 
that  it  is  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  Water  out  of  which 
it  is  made  by  freezing  ;  and  it  is  as  , certain,  that  this 
Lightnefs  of  Ice  proceeds  from  thofe  numerous  Bubbles 
that  are  produced  in  it  by  Congelation. 

Water,  when  it  is  frozen  into  Ice,  takes  up  more 
Space  than  it  did  before  it  was  congealed.  It  is  vifible, 
that  the  Dimenfions  of  Water  are  increafed  by  freezing, 
its  Particles  being  kept  at  fome  Diftance  the  one  from  the 
other,  by  the  Intervention  of  the  frigorifick  Matter. 

And,  befides,  there  are  many  little  Volumes  of  Air 
included  at  feveral  Diftances,  both  in  the  Pores  of  the 
watery  Particles,  and  in  the  Interfaces  made  by  the 
fpherical  Figures.  Now  by  the  Infinuation  of  thefe 
Chryftals,  the  Volumes  of  Air  are  driven  out  of  the 
watery  Particles,  and  many  of  them  uniting,  form 
larger  Volumes  •,  thefe  have  thereby  a  greater  Force  to 
expand  themfelves  than  when  they  are  difperfed,  and  fo 
both  enlarge  their  Dimenfions,  and  leffen  the  fpecifick 
Gravity  of  Water  thus  congealed  into  Ice. 

It  feems  very  probable,  that  Cold,  and  Freezing,  and 
confequently  Ice,  are  produced  by  fome  Subftance  of  a 
faline  Nature  floating  in  the  Air-,  in  that  Salts,  and 
more  eminently  fome  particular  ones,  when  mixed  with 
Ice  or  Snow,  do  wonderfully  increale  the  Force  and 
Effects  of  Cold. 

It  is  alfo  vifible,  that  all  faline  Bodies  caufe  a  Stiff- 
nefs  and  Frigidity  in  thofe  Bodies  into  which  they 
enter. 

It  is  manifeft,  by  cbferving  Salts  by  Microfcopes, 
that  the  Figures  of  fome  Salts,  before  they  fhoot  into 
Makes,  are  then  double  Wedge-like  Particles,  which 
have  Abundance  of  Surface  in  Refpedt  to  their  Solidity, 
and  this  is  the  Reafon  why  they  fwim  in  Water,  when 
once  they  are  railed  in  it,  although  they  are  fpecifically 
heavier,  thefe  fmall  Points  of  Salts  geting  into  the  Pores 
of  the  Water,  whereby  they  are,  in  fome  Meafure, 
fufpended  in  the  Winter,  when  the  Eleat  of  the  Sun  is 
not  ordinarily  ftrong  enough  to  difiblve  the  Salts  into  a 
Fluid,  to  break  their  Points,  and  to  keep  them  in  per¬ 
petual  Motion,  which  being  lefs  difturbed,  are  more  at 
Liberty  to  approach  one  another,  and  by  (hooting  into 
Chryftals,  of  the  Form  above-mentioned,  do,  by  their 
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Extremities,  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  Pores  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  by  that  Means  freeze  it  into  a  folid  Form, 

called  Ice. 

Monf.  Marictte ,  in  his  Treatife  of  Hydrofiaticks ,  gives 
the  fubfequent  Account  of  what  happens  to  W  ater  in 
freezing,  which  he  difcovtrred  by  the  following  Experi- 
fnent. 

Flaving  filled  a  cylindrick  Veffel  of  about  feven  or 
eight  Inches  high,  and  fix  Inches  Diameter,  within  two 
Inches  of  the  Top,  with  cold  Water,  he  expofed  it  to  the 
open  Air  in  a  great  Froft,  and  obferved  exabtly  the  whole 
Progrefs  of  the  freezing  of  it. 

The  firlt  Congelation  was  in  the  upper  Surface  of 
the  Water,  in  little  long  Water  Shoots,  or  Laminae, 
which  were  jaged  like  a  Saw,  the  Water  between  them 
remaining  Fill  unfrozen,  though  the  reft  of  the  Surface 
was  already  frozen  to  the  Thicknefs  of  more  than  two 
Lines,  he  obferved  that  feveral  Bubbles  of  Air  were 
formed  in  the  Ice,  that  began  to  fix  on  the  Bottom  and 
Sides  of  the  Veffel,  fome  would  rife  up,  and  others  re¬ 
mained  entangled  in  the  Ice,  which  made  him  imagine 
that  thefe  Bubbles  taking  up  more  Space  in  the  Water, 
than  when  their  Matter  was,  as  it  were,  diflolved  in  it, 
they  pufhed  up  a  little  Water  through  the  Hole  at  the 
Top,  after  the  fame  Manner  that  new  Wine  works  out 
at  the  Bung  Hole  of  a  Veffel  when  it  begins  to  heat, 
and  the  little  Water  that  ouzed  out  at  this  little  Hole 
in  the  Ice,  fpreading  itfelf  upon  the  upper  Surface  of 
the  Water,  which  was  already  frozen,  became  Ice  alfo, 
and  there  began  to  form  a  Hill  of  Ice,  and  that  Hole 
Continuing  open,  by  Reafon  of  the  Water  which  paffed 
fucceftively  through  it,  being  pulhed  up  by  the  new 
Bubbles  which  formed  themfelves  in  the  Ice,  which 
continued  to  increafe  about  the  Sides  and  Bottom  of  the 
Veffel,  he  obferved  that  the  upper  Surface  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  was  frozen  above  an  Inch  thick  towards  the  Edges 
of  the  Veffel,  and  above  an  Inch  and  a  Half  round  a- 
bout  the  little  Hole,  before  the  Water  that  was  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  as  in  a  Pipe,  became  frozen,  but  at  laft  it 
was  frozen  ;  then  the  Middle  of  the  Water  remaining 
unfrozen,  and  the  Water  which  was  compreffed  by  the 
new  Bubbles,  which  formed  themfelves  for  two  or  three 
Hours,  having  no  Vent  at  the  little  Hole,  the  Ice  broke 
at  once  towards  the  Top,  by  the  Spring  of  the  included 
Air. 

In  like  Manner  the  Froft  a£ts  upon  Vegetables,  by 
thefe  frigorifick  Particles  entering  the  tender  Shoots  of 
Plants,  and  infinuating  between  the  Pores  of  the  Sap, 
thereby  increafing  its  Bulk,  fo  that  the  tender  Veffels  of 
the  Plants  are  torn,  and  thofe  Parts  of  the  Plants  are 
loon  killed  •,  and  the  greater  the  Quantity  of  Moifture 
is  in  Vegetables,  the  more  they  are  in  Danger  of  being 
deftroyed,  for  we  frequently  fee  many  Plants  which 
grow  on  the  Top,  and  from  the  Joints  of  Walls,  efcape 
the  fevereft  Frofts,  when  thofe  of  the  fame  Kinds  are 
all  deftroyed  which  were  in  the  Ground,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  their  Veffels  being  ftronger  and  more 
compact,  and  not  fo  replete  with  Moifture,  fo  when 
the  Autumn  proves  cold  and  moift,  whereby  the  Vef¬ 
fels  of  Plants  are  not  properly  hardened,  and  are  replete 
with  Moifture,  a  ftnall  Froft  will  do  great  Mifchief  to 
them,  whereas  when  the  Autumn  is  dry  and  warm,  the 
tender  Shoots  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  hardened,  and 
drained  of  their  Moifture,  fo  all  are  not  liable  to  the 
like  Accidents. 

ICE  HOUSE  is  a  Building  contrived  to  prefervelce 
for  the  Ufe  of  a  Family  in  the  Summer  Seafon. 

Thefe  are  more  generally  ufed  in  warm  Countries, 
than  in  England ,  but  particularly  in  Italy ,  where  the 
meaneft  Perfon  who  rents  a  Houfe,  is  not  without  a 
Vault  or  Cellar  for  keeping  of  Ice  ;  but  as  the  Ufe  of 
Ice  in  England  is  much  greater  of  late  than  it  was  for¬ 
merly,  fo  the  Number  of  Ice  Houfes  has  been  greatly 
increaled  •,  and  although  the  Mention  of  thefe  may,  at 
firft  Sight,  feem  foreign  to  my  Subject,  yet  if  it  is  con- 
iidered,  that  thefe  Buildings  are  generally  eredled  in 
Gardens,  and  as  often  put  under  the  Care  of  Gardeners, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  for  me  to  give  fome  general  Di¬ 
rections  for  the  Choice  of  the  Situation  and  Structure 
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of  the  Building,  as  alfo  for  the  Management  of  th 
Ice. 

In  the  Choice  of  a  Situation  for  an  Ice  Houfe  th 
principal  Regard  fhould  be,  that  of  a  dry  Spot  c 
Ground,  for  where-ever  there  is  Moifture,  the  Ice  wii 
melt ;  therefore  in  all  ftrong  Lands,  which  detain  th 
Wet,  there  cannot  be  too  much  Care  taken  to  male 
Drains  all  round  the  Building  to  carry  off  all  Moifture 
lor  when  this  is  lodged  near  the  Building,  it  will  occa 
fion  a  Damp  there,  which  will  always  be  prejudicial  t 
the  keeping  of  the  Ice. 

The  next  Confideration  muft  be,  to  have  the  Plac 
fo  elevated,  that  there  may  be  Defcent  enough  to  can- 
off  whatever  Wet  may  happen  near  the  Building,  o 
from  the  Ice  melting  •,  as  alfo,  that  the  Place  be  a 
much  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Air  as  poffible,  and  nc 
placed  under  the  Drip,  or  in  the  Shade  of  Trees,  as  hatl 
been  too  often  praCtifed,  under  a  falfe  Notion,  that  ii 
it  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  Sun,  the  Ice  will  melt  awa- 
in  Summer,  which  never  can  be  the  Cafe  where  there  i 
fufficient  Care  taken  to  exclude  the  outward  Air  (whicl 
muft  always  be  regarded  in  the  Building  of  the! 
Floufes ;)  for  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  can  never  penetrat 
through  the  double  Arches  of  the  Building,  fo  as  t< 
add  any  Warmth  to  the  Air  ;  but  when  the  Building  i: 
entirely  open  to  the  Sun  and  Wind,  all  Damps  and  Va 
pours  will  be  thereby  removed  from  about  the  Building1 
which  can  never  be  kept  too  dry,  or  free  from  moil 
Vapours.  As  to  the  Figure  of  the  Building,  that  ma} 
be  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Owner,  but  for  th< 
Well' into  which  the  Ice  is  to  5e  put,  a  circular  Figurt 
is  the  rnoft  convenient ;  the  Depth  of  the  Well,  as  alfc 
the  Diameter  of  it,  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  Quail 
tity  of  Ice  wranted,  but  it  is  always  beft  to  have  enough 
for  when  the  Fioufe  is  well  built,  it  will  keep  the  la 
two  or  three  Years  ;  and  there  will  be  this  Advantagt 
in  having  it  large  enough  to  contain  Ice  for  two  Year: 
Confumption,  that  if  a  mild  Winter  fliould  happen 
when  there  is  not  Ice  to  be  had,  there  will  be  a  Stod 
to  fupply  the  Want. 

If  the  Quantity  wanting  is  not  great,  a  Well  of  fn 
FYet  Diameter,  and  eight  Feet  deep,  will  be  largi 
enough;  but  for  large  Confumption,  it  fliould  not  bt; 
lefs  than  nine  or  ten  Feet  Diameter,  and  as  many  deep 
where  the  Situation  is  either  dry  Chalk,  Gravel,  or  Sand 
the  Pit  may  be  entirely  below  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
but  in  ftrong  Loam,  Clay,  or  moift  Ground,  it  will  bt 
the  beft  Way  to  raife  it  fo  high  above  the  Surface,  a: 
that  there  may  be  no  Danger  from  the  Wet. 

At  the  Bottom  of  the  Well  there  fliould  be  a  Spact 
left,  of  about  two  Feet  deep,  to  receive  any  Moifturi 
which  may  drain  from  the  Ice,  and  a  fmall  under  Grounci 
Drain  fliould  be  laid  from  this,  to  carry  off  the  Wet 
over  this  Space  of  two  Feet,  fliould  be  placed  a  ftrong 
Grate  of  Wood,  to  let  the  Moifture  fall  down,  whicl 
may  at  any  Time  happen,  from  the  Melting  of  the  Ice! 
The  Sides  of  this  Well  muft  be  bricked  up  with  a  Wall 
at  leaft  two  Bricks  thick,  but  if  it  was  yet  thicker,  ij 
would  be  better,  becaufe  the  thicker  the  Walls  an 
made,  the  lefs  Danger  there  will  be  of  the  Well  beim 
affedted  by  any  external  Caufe.  When  the  Well  i 
brought  up  within  three  Feet  of  the  Surface,  there  muf 
be  another  outer  Arcli  or  Wall  begun,  which  muft  bl 
carried  up  to  the  Height  of  the  Top  of  the  intended 
Arch  of  the  WTell ;  and  if  there  is  a  fecond  Arch  turne<| 
over  from  this  Wall,  it  will  add  to  the  Goodnefs  of  thl 
Houfe,  but  this  muft  be  fubmited  to  the  Perfon  whij 
builds,  if  he  will  be  at  the  Expence  ;  but  if  not,  thei 
the  Plate,  into  which  the  Roof  is  to  be  framed,  mui 
be  laid  on  this  outer  Wall,  which  fliould  be  carried  higl 
enough  above  the  inner  Arch,  to  admit  of  aDoorWa; 
in,  to  get  out  the  Ice.  If  the  Building  is  to  be  coverec 
with  Slates  or  Tiles,  there  fhould  be  a  Thicknefs  o| 
Reeds  laid  under,  to  keep  out  the  Sun  and  external- Air  j? 
if  thefe  Reeds  are  laid  fix  or  eight  Inches  thick,  anl 
plaftered  over  with  lame  and  Hair,  there  will  be  nl 
Danger  of  the  Heat  geting  through  it. 

The  external  Wall  need  not  be  built  circular,  but  cl 
any  other  Figure,  either  fquare,  hexangular,  or  oftanS 
girlar,  and  where  this  ftands  much  in  Sight,  it  may  bj[ 
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)  contrived  as  to  make  it  a  gocfd  Object.  I  have  fcen 
n  Ice  Houfe  built  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  have  a  hand¬ 
le  Alcove  Seat  in  the  Front,  and  behind  this  Seat 
ras  contrived  a  Paffage  to  get  out,  and  put  in,  the  Ice, 
nd  by  having  the  Entrance  behind,  to  the  North  Af- 
edt,  a  fmall  Paffage  being  next  the  Seat,  through 
rhich  a  Perfon  might  enter  to  take  out  the  Ice,  and  a 
ir°e  Door  being  contrived  with  a  Porch,  wide  enough 
)r  a  fmall  Cart  to  back  in,  to  Ihoot  down  the  Ice  upon 
he  Floor  near  the  Mouth  of  the  Well,  where  it  may 
,e  well  broken,  before  it  is  put  down.  The  Aperture 
f  this  Mouth  of  the  Weil  need  not  be  more  than  two 
|-eet  Diameter,  which  will  be  large  enough  to  put  down 
he  Ice,  and  if  it  was  greater,  it  would  be  inconvenient ; 
here  lhould  be  a  Stone  fited  to  (top  this  Aperture, 
zhich  mull  be  clofed  up  as'fecure  as  poffible,  after  the 
ce  is  put  in,  and  all  the  vacant  Space  above  and  be- 
ween  this  and  the  large  Door,  mull  be  filled  clofe  with 
larley  Straw  to  exclude  the  Air,  for  the  Door  to  enter 
or' taking  out  of  the  Ice,  fhould  be  on  the  oppofite 
iide,  immediately  behind  the  Alcove  Seat,  as  was  be- 
ore-mentioned  ;  and  this  Door  fhould  be  no  larger  than 
5  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  coming  at  the  Ice,  and 
null;  be  ftrong  and  clofe  to  exclude  the  Air,  and  at  a 
Diftance  from  this  another  Door  fhould  be  contrived, 
vhich  lhould  be  clofely  fhut,  before  the  inner  Door  is 
ipened,  whenever  the  Ice  is  taken  out. 

The  Building  being  finifhed,  fhould  have  Time  to 
ry  before  the  Ice  is  put  into  it,  for  when  the  Walls  are 
geen,  the  Damp  of  them  frequently  melts  the  Ice.  At 
he  Bottom  of  the  Well,  upon  the  wooden  Grate,  fhould 
>e  laid  fome  fmall  Faggots,  and  if  upon  thefe  a  Layer 
if  Reeds  is  placed  fmooth  for  the  Ice  to  lie  upon,  it 
dll  be  better  than  Straw,  which  is  commonly  ufed  ; 
nd  in  the  Choice  of  the  Ice,  the  thiner  it  is,  the  better 
t  may  be  broken  to  Powder,  for  the  fmaller  it  is  broken, 
he  better  it  will  unite  when  put  into  the  Well ;  in  put- 
ng  of  it  in,  there  muft  be  Care  taken  to  ram  it  clofe, 
s  alfo  to  allow  a  Vacancy  all  round  next  the  Wall,  of 
.bout  two  Inches ;  this  is  to  give  Paffage  to  any  Moi- 
ture,  which  may  be  occafioned  by  the  melting  of  fome 
>f  the  Ice  on  the  Top,  which,  if  pent  up,  will  rnelt  the 
ce  downward  ;  when  the  Ice  is,put  into  the  Well,  if 
here  is  a  little  Salt  Petre  mixed  at  every  ten  Inches  or 
.  Foot  Thicknefs,  it  will  caufe  the  Ice  to  join  more 
lofely  into  a  folid  Mafs.  The  Inftruclions  here  given, 
ieing  carefully  obferved,  will  be  fufficient  to  guide  Per- 
ons  wholly  ignorant  in  thefe  Matters. 

JET  D’EAU  is  a  French  Word,  which  fignifes  a 
maintain  that  calls  up  Water  to  any  conliderable  Height 
n  the  Air. 

Monl.  Marictte ,  in  his  Treatife  of  Hydrcflaticks ,  fays, 
That  a  Jet  d’Eau  will  never  rife  fo  high  as  its  Referva- 
ory,  but  always  falls  fhort  of  it  by  a  Space  which  is 
n  a  fubduplicate  Ratio  of  that  Height  ;  and  this  he 
iroves  by  feveral  Experiments  •,  that  though  Jets  ought 
o  rife  to  the  Height  of  the  Refervatories,  yet  the  Fric- 
ion  of  the  Sides  of  the  Ajutages,  and  the  Refiftance  of 
he  Air,  are  the  Caufes  that  in  Jets  that  have  very  high 
Refervatories,  the  Height  of  the  Jets  does  not  come  up 
o  that  of  the  Refervatory  by  a  great  Deal. 

He  adds,  That  if  a  greater  branches  out  in  many 
mailer  ones,  or  is  diftributed  through  feveral  Jets ,  the 
iquare  of  the  Diameter  of  the  main  Pipe  muft  be  pro- 
jortioned  to  the  Sum  of  all  the  Expences  of  its  Branches  •, 
hat  if  the  Refervatory  be  fifty-two  Feet  high,  and  the 
ajutages  half  an  Inch  in  Diameter,  the  Pipe  ought  to 
)e  three  Inches  in  Diameter. 

He  fays,  That  the  Beauty  of  Jets  of  Water  confifts 
n  their  Uniformity  and  Tranfparency  at  the  going  out 
ft  the  Ajutage,  and  fpreading  but  very  little,  and  that 
o  the  highelt  Part  of  the  Jet. 

That  the  worft  Sort  of  Ajutages  are  thofe  that  are 
cylindrical,  for  they  retard  very  much  the  Height  of 
he  Jets ,  the  conick  retard  it  lefs  •,  but  the  bell  Way 
s,  to  bore  the  horizontal  Plane,  which  fhuts  the  Ex- 
remity  of  the  Pipe,  or  Conduit,  with  a  fmooth  and 
oolifhed  Hole,  taking  Care  that  the  Plate  be  perfedlly 
ftain,  pohlhed,  and  uniform. 
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Thefe  Spouts  of  Water  are  fome  of  the  greateft  Beau  ¬ 
ties  of  the  Italian  Gardens,  and  are  certainly  better 
adapted  lor  Gardens  in  thofe  warm  Countries,  than  they 
are  for  our  Climate,  becaufe,  in  the  great  Heats  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  Sight  of  thefe  Water  Spouts  is  cooling  and 
refrefhing  to  the  Imagination,  and  they  certainly  "add  a 
real  Coolnefs  to  the  Air  ;  but  in  cold  Countries  they 
cool  the  Air  too  much,  therefore  fhould  not  be  ere&ed  ; 
or  if  they  are,  they  fhould  be  placed  at  fuch  Diftances’ 
from  the  Habitation,-  as  that  the  Damp  may  no  Ways 
affedt  it. 

Where  thefe  Jets  are  contrived,  if  there  is  not  a  con- 
ftant  Supply  for  a  large  Column  of  Water,  they  fhould 
by  no  Means  be  made,  for  nothing  can  have  a  meaner 
Appearance,  than  thofe  pitiful  piffing  Spouts,  fo  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  feen  in  England ,  which  perhaps  have  not 
a  Supply  of  Water  to  play  above  an  Hour  or  two  ;  there¬ 
fore  where  there  is  not  a  natural  Body  of  Water,  to 
fupply  thefe  Jets ,  without  the  Expence  of  railing  it, 
there  fhould  never  be  any  of  thefe  contrived  in  Gardens. 

ILEX.  Lin.' Gen.  Plant.  1 58.  Aquifolium.  Tourn.  Inji, 
R.  H.  600.  Tab.  371.  The  Holly  Tree;  in  French , 
Houx. 

The  Characters  are, 

They  have  male ,  female ,  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on 
different  Plants ,  and  often  on  the  fame  Tree.  The  male 
Flowers  have  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf. , 
which  is  indented  in  four  Parts  ;  they  have  but  one  Petals 
which  is  cut  into  four  Segments  almojl  to  the  Bottom  -,  they 
have  four  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  which  are  floor  ter  than  the 
Petal ,  and  are  terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  The  female 
Flowers  have  their  Empalements  and  Petals  the  fame  as 
the  male ,  but  have  no  Stamina  •,  in  their  Center  is  placed 
the  roundifh  Germen ,  having  four  obtufe  Stigmas  fiting  on 
it.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  Berry  with 
four  Cells ,  each  containing  a  Jingle  hard  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
zvhofe  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  four  Styles  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  Syftem,  it  fhould  be  placed  in  the 
third  Section  of  his  twenty-third  Clafs,  with  thofe 
Plants  which  have  male ,  female ,  and  hermaphrodite  Flow¬ 
ers ,  on  different ,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame  Plants.  T ourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedtion  of  his  twentieth 
Clafs,  in  which  he  ranges  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a 
Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Fruit  in- 
clofing  hard  ftony  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ilex  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ,  undulatis,  f pirns  'aculis. 
Holly  Tree  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are  waved, 
and  have  acute  Spines.  This  is  the  Ilex  aculeata  bac- 
cifera.  C.  B.  P.  425.  Prickly  Berry-bearing  Ilex ;  and 
the  Aqiiifolium  five  agrifolium  vulgo.  J.B.  1.  114.  The 
common  Holly. 

2.  Ilex  foliis  avails,  undulatis ,  marginibus  aculeatis , 
paginis  fuperne  fpinofis.  Holly  with  oval  waved  Leaves, 
whofe  Borders  are  armed  with  ftrong  Thorns,  and  their 
upper  Surface  prickly.  This  is  the  Aqiiifolium  echinatd 
folii  fuperficie.  Cornut.  Canad.  180.  Holly  Tree  whofe 
upper  Surface  of  the  Leaves  are  prickly,  commonly 
called  Hedge- hog  Holly. 

3.  Ile  x  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  40. 
Holly  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  fawed  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Aqiiifolium  Carolinienfe,  foliis  dentatis ,  baccis  ru- 
bris.  Catefb.  Carol.  1.  p.  31.  Carolina  Holly  with  in¬ 
dented  Leaves  and  red  Berries,  commonly  called  Ba¬ 
boon  Holly. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  the  common  Holly  with 
variegated  Leaves,  which  are  propagated  by  the  Nur- 
fery  Gardeners  for  Sale,  and  fome  Years  paft  were  in 
very  great  Efteem,  but  at  prefent  are  but  little  regard¬ 
ed,  the  old  Tafte  of  filling  Gardens  with  fhorn  Ever¬ 
greens  being  pretty  well  abolifhed  •,  however,  in  the 
Difpofition  of  Clumps  or  other  Plantations  of  ever¬ 
green  Trees  and  Shrubs,  a  few  of  the  mod  lively  Co¬ 
lours  may  be  admited,  which  will  have  a  good  Ef¬ 
fect  in  the  Winter  Seafon,  if  they  are  properly  difpofed. 
As  the  different  Variegations  of  the  Leaves  of  Hollies, 
are  by  theNurfery  Gardeners  diftinguifhed  by  different 

Tides, 
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Titles,  fo  I  (hall  here  mention  the  rnoft  beautiful  of 
them,  by  the  Names  they  are  generally  known  : 

Painted  Lady  Holly ,  Britifh  Holly,  Bradley ’?  beft  Hol¬ 
ly s  Phyllis,  or  Cream  Holly ,  Milkmaid  Holly ,  Pritchett 
beft  Holly,  Gold- edged  Hedge-hog  Holly,  Cheyney ’s  Holly, 
Glory  of  the  l¥ eft  Holly,  Broaderick’?  Holly,  Partridge’ s 
Holly,  Hereford  (hire  white  Holly ,  Blind’.?  Cream  Holly , 
Longftaff’?  Holly,  Kales’?  Holly ,  Silver-edged  Hedge- hog 
Holly. 

All  thefe  Varieties  are  propagated,  by  buding  or 
grafting  them  upon  Stocks  of  the  common  green  Hol¬ 
ly  :  There  is  alfo  a  Variety  of  the  common  Holly  with 
fmooth  Leaves,  but  this  is  frequently  found  intermixed 
with  the  prickly  leaved  on  the  fame  Tree,  and  often  on 
the  fame  Branch,  there  are  both  Sorts  of  Leaves. 

The  common  Holly  grows  naturally  in  Woods  and 
Forefts  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  where  it  rifes  from 
twenty  to  thirty  Feet  high,  and  fometimes  more,  but 
their  ordinary  Height  is  not  above  twenty-five  Feet : 
The  Stem  by  Age  becomes  large,  and  is  covered  with 
a  grayifh  fmooth  Bark  ;  and  thofe  Trees  which  are  not 
loped  or  browzed  by  Cattle,  are  commonly  furnifhed 
with  Branches  the  greateft  Part  of  their  Length,  fo  form 
a  Sort  of  Cone ;  the  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  oval  I, eaves  about  three  Inches  long,  and  one  and 
a  Half  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Surface, 
but  are  pale  on  their  under,  having  a  ftrong  Mid-rib  : 
The  Edges  are  indented  and  waved,  with  fharp  Thorns 
terminating  each  of  the  Points,  fo  that  fome  of  the 
Thorns  are  raifed  upward  and  others  are  bent  down¬ 
ward,  and  being  very  ft  iff,  renders  them  troublefome 
to  handle.  The  Leaves  are  placed  alternate  on  every 
Side  of  the  Branches,  and  from  the  Bafe  of  their  Foot 
Stalks  come  out  the  Flowers  in  Clufters,.  (landing  on 
very  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  each  of  thefe  fuftain  five,  fix, 
or  more  Flowers.  In  fome  Plants  I  have  obferved  the 
Flowers  were  wholly  male,  and  produced  no  Berries ; 
in  others  I  have  obferved  female  and  hermaphrodite 
Flowers,  but  upon  fome  large  old  Trees  growing  on 
Windfor  Foreft,  I  have  obferved  all  three  upon  the 
fame  Trees.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white,  and 
appear  in  May  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli  Berries, 
which  turn  to  a  beautiful  red  about  Michaelmas,  but 
continue  on  the  Trees  if  they  are  not  deftroyed,  till 
after  Chriftmas ,  before  they  fall  away. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  are  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  common  Holly,  and 
their  Edges  are  armed  with  ftronger  Thorns  (landing 
clofer  together-,  the  upper  Surface  of  the  Leaves  is  fet 
very  clofe  with  lhort  Prickles,  from  whence  the  Gar¬ 
deners  have  given  it  the  Title  of  Hedge-hog  Holly. 
This  Sort  is  ufually  propagated  in  the  Nurferies,  by 
buding  or  grafting  it  upon  the  common  Holly,  but  I 
have  raifed  it  from  the  Berries,  and  found  the  Plants  to 
be  the  fame  as  thofe  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  taken, 
fo  make  no  Doubt  of  its  being  a  diftind  Species. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  with  variegated 
Leaves,  one  of  which  is  yeliow,  and  the  other  white. 
There  is  alfo  a  Variety  of  the  common  Holly  with  yel¬ 
low  Berries,  which  is  alfo  accidental,  and  is  generally 
found  on  thofe  Plants  which  have  variegated  Leaves, 
and  but  feldom  on  plain  Hollies. 

1  he  common  Holly  is  a  very  beautiful  Tree  in  Win¬ 
ter,  therefore  deferves  a  Place  in  all  Plantations  of 
ever-green  Trees  and  Shrubs,  where  its  fhining  Leaves 
and  red  Berries  make  a  fine  Variety  ;  and  if  a  few  of 
the  beft  variegated  Kinds  are  properly  intermixed,  they 
will  enliven  the  Scene.  The  Holly  was  alfo  formerly 
p'anted  for  Hedges,  and  is  a  very  proper  Plant  for  that 
Purpofe,  but  then  it  fhould  not  be  cliped  with  Shears, 
becaufe  when  the  Leaves  are  cut  through  their  Middle, 
they  are  rendered  unfightly,  fo  they  fhould  be  cut  with 
a  Knife  clofe  to  the  Leaf;  and  although  in  this  Me¬ 
thod  they  are  not  (horn  fo  even  as  with  Shears,  yet  they 
will  have  a  much  better  Appearance,  and  may  be  made 
as  clofe  and  fecure  as  by  the  other  Method  generally 
praftifed.  &  7 

i  he  Holly  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  never  come 
up  the  hrft  Year,  but  lie  in  the  Ground  as  the  Haws 
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do ;  therefore  the  Berries  (hould  be  buried  in  the 
Ground  one  Year,  and  then  taken'  up  and  fown  up¬ 
on  a  Bed  expofed  only  to  a  Morning  Sun;  the  follow, 
ing  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear,  which  mud  be  kept 
clean  from  Weeds;  and  if  the  Spring  (hould  prove  dry 
it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Plants,  if  they  are 
watered  once  a  Week  ;  but  they  mud  not  have  it  of- 
tener,  nor  in  too  great  Quantity,  for  too  much  Moi- 
fture  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  Plants  when  younm 

In  this  Seed  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  two  Years 
and  then  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  Autumn,  into 
Beds  at  about  fix  Inches  afunder,  where  they  may  (land 
two  Years  longer;  during  which  Time  they  mud  be 
conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the  Plants 
have  thriven  well,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranf- 
plant,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain;  for  when 
they  are  tranfplanted  at  that  Age,  there  will  be  lefts 
Danger  of  their  failing,  and  they  will  grow  to  a  larger 
Size,  than  thofe  which  are  removed  when  they  are 
much  larger ;  but  if  the  Ground  is  not  ready  to  receive 
them  at  that  Time,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a 
Nurfery  in  Rows  at  two  Feet  Diftance,  and  one  Foot 
afunder  in  the  Rows,  in  which  Place  the  Plants  may  re¬ 
main  two  Years  longer;  and  if  they  are  defigned  to  be 
grafted  or  buded  with  any  of  the  variegated  Kinds,  that 
fhould  be  performed  after  the  Plants  have  grown  one 
Year  in  this  Nurfery  ;  but  the  Plants  fo  buded  or  graft¬ 
ed,  fhould  continue  two  Years  after  in  the  Nurfery, 
that  they  may  make  good  Shoots  before  they  are  re¬ 
moved  ;  though  the  plain  ones  (hould  not  (land  longer 
than  two  Years  in  the  Nurfery,  Fecaufe  when  they  are 
older  they  do  not  tranfplant  fo  well.  The  beft  Time 
for  removing  Hollies  is  in  the  Autumn,  efpecially  in 
dry  Land,  but  where  the  Soil  is  cold  or  moift,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  with  great  Safety  in  the  Spring; 
if  the  Plants  are  not  too  old,  or  have  flood  long  unre¬ 
moved,  for  if  they  have  it  is  great  Odds  of  their  dying 
when  removed. 

The  Dahoon  Holly  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  by  the  late  Mr.  Mark 
Catejby ,  who  found  the  Trees  growing  on  a  Swamp  at 
a  Diftance  from  Charles  Town,  but  it  hath  fince  been 
difcovered  in  fome  other  Countries  in  North  America. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  Stem  to  the  Height 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet ;  the  Bark  of  the  old  Stems 
is  of  a  brown  Colour,  but  that  of  the  Branches  or 
younger  Stalks  is  green  and  fmooth,  garnifhed  with 
Spear- (haped  Leaves,  which  are  more  than  four  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Quarter  broad  in  the  broadeft 
Part,  of  a  light  green  and  thick  Confidence ;  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Leaves  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  each 
Serrature  ending  in  a  fmall  fharp  Spine  ;  they  (land  al¬ 
ternately  on  every  Side  the  Branches,  upon  very  lhort 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  thick  Clufters 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  white,  and  (haped 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Holly,  but  are  fmaller;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  red  Berries  in  its  native 
Country,  which  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  Winter, 
but  they  have  not  as  yet  produced  Fruit  in  England,  fo 
far  as  I  ca'n  learn. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  fuppofes  this  Plant  and  the  ever-green 
Caffine  to  be  the  fame,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  dif- 
tindl  Plants  :  He  may  probably  have  been  led  into  this 
Miftake,  by  receiving  Seeds  of  both  Sorts  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  from  America,  which  I  have  more  than  once  done; 
but  whoever  fees  the  two  Plants  growing,  cannot  doubt 
of  their  being  different. 

This  Sort  is  tender  while  young,  fo  requires.  Protec¬ 
tion  in  the  Winter  till  the  Plants  are  grown  ftrong  and 
woody,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  the  full  Ground 
in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  ordinary  Winters  pretty  well;  but  in  fevere  Froft 
they  fhould  be  protected,  otherwife  the  Cold  will  de- 
ftroy  them. 

This  is  propagated  from  Seeds,  in  like  Manner  as 
the  common  Sort ;  the  Seeds  of  it  will  lie  as  long  in 
the  Ground,  fo  the  Berries  (hould  be  buried  in  the 
Ground  a  Year,  and  then  taken  up  and  fown  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed  under  a  Frame  in- 
Winter;  in  the  Spring  the  Pots  (hould  be  plunged  into 
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ot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  ;  thefe  mull 
prelerved  in  Pots  while  young,  and  Iheltered  in 
inter  under  a  common  Frame  till  they  have  obtained 
ength,  when  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots 
i  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  in  a  warm  Situation. 
?rom  the  Bark  of  the  common  Holly  is  made  the 
d  Lime,  and  the  Wood  is  made  into  Hones  for  fet- 
■  of  Razors.  The  Wood  is  very  white,  and  takes  a 
=  Polilh,  fo  is  very  proper  for  feveral  Kinds  of  Fur- 
are.  I  have  feen  a  Floor  of  a  Room  laid  in  Com- 
tments  with  Holly  and  Mahogony,  which  had  a 
y  pretty  Effed. 

[MPATIENS.  Rivin.  Ord.  4.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  899. 
Ifamina.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  II.  418.  Tab.  20,5.  Female 
[famine  ;  in  French ,  Balfamine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  two  leaved  fmall  Empalement ,  which 
■oloured  and  placed  on  the  Side  of  the  Petals.  It  hath 
'  Petals  which  are  unequal ,  and  Jhaped  like  a  Lip  Flow- 
the  Petals  are  roundijh,  the  upper  is  ereCt ,  Jlightly  cut 
the  Point  into  three  Parts ,  where  it  is  jharp  pointed , 
ming  the  upper  Lip ;  the  two  lower  Petals  are  broad , 
ufe,  irregular ,  and  reflexed ,  thefe  conftitute  the  lower 
> ;  the  intermediate  Pair  are  alike,  and  are  placed  oppo- 
,  joining  at  their  Bafe.  It  hath  a  NeCiarium  in  the 
ttcm  of  the  Flower ,  j leaped  like  a  Hood  or  Cowl ,  which 
blique  to  the  Mouth  rifling  on  the  Outflde ,  whofe  Bafe 
’s  in  a  Tail  or  Spur.  It  hath  five  floort  Stamina  which 
narrow  toward  their  Bafe  and  incurved ,  terminated  by 
nmits  which  join  at  the  Top  round  the  Stamina ,  but  are 
ided  at  their  Bafe.  In  the  Bottom  is  Jituated  an  oval 
rp  pointed  Germen ,  having  no  Style ,  but  a  Jingle  Stigma 
rter  than  the  Summits.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
' apfule  with  one  Cell ,  opening  with  an  Elafticity  in  five 
Ives  which  twift  fpirally ,  and  contain  feveral  roundijh 
ds  fixed  to  a  Column. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Sedion 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
ints  which  have  Jingle  Flowers  in  the  Empalement ,  whofe 
mina  vary  in  Number  and  Situation.  Tournefort  places 
n  the  firft  Sedion  of  his  eleventh  Clafs,  which  con¬ 
ns  the  Herbs  with  an  irregular  Flower  of  feveral  Pe- 
f,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Capfule  with  feveral  Cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Impatiens  pedunculis  multifloris  folitariis ,  foliis 
ids,  geniculis  caulinis  tumentibus .  Flor.  Suec.  722.  Irn- 
iens  with  Foot  Stalks  fuftaining  many  fingle  Flowers, 
ll  Leaves,  and  Stalks  having  fwelling  Joints.  This 
he  Balfamina  lutea,  Jive,  Noli  me  t anger e.  C.  B.  P.  306. 
llow  Balfamine,  or.  Touch  me  not. 

2..  Impatiens  pedunculis  unifloris  aggregatis,  foliis 
ceolatis,  nedariis  floris  brevioribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  2  76. 
patiens  with  Foot  Stalks  fuftaining  fingle  Flowers, 
ich  arife  in  Clufters,  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  and  Nec- 
iums  which  are  Ihorter  than  the  Flower.  This  is 
:  Balfamina  fee  mina.  C.  B.  P.  30  6.  The  female  Bal- 
nine. 

3.  Impatiens  pedunculis  trifloris  folitariis,  foliis  an- 
lo-lanceolatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  315.  Impatiens  with  three 
nwers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  narrow  Spear-lhaped 
:aves.  This  is  the  Balfamina  ereCla  ffoemina ,  Perjic# 
lufl°  folio  Zeylanica.  Herm.  Par.  Bat.  105.  Upright 
female  Balfamine  of  Ceylon,  with  a  narrow  Peach 
:af. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
ow  naturally  in  India,  that  are  Plants  of  little  Beauty, 
have  not  been  introduced  into  the  Englijh  Gardens ; 
J  Sorts  here  mentioned,  are  all  I  have  yet  feen  grow- 
l  here. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  IVefi- 
reland  and  Torkjhire ,  but  is  frequently  introduced  into 
irdens  by  Way  of  Curiofity.  It  is  an  annual  Plant, 
tich  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  with  an  upright  fuccu- 
it  Stalk  whofe  Joints  are  Iwollen  ;  it  is  garnifned  with 
al  fmooth  Leaves,  which  Hand  alternate  on  every 
ie  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  come  ojJt  from  the  Win^s 
the  Stalks,  upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which 
anch  into  feveral  other  fmaller,  each  fuftaining  one 
How  Flower,  compofed  of  five  Petals,  which  in  Front 
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are  lhaped  like  the  Lip  or  grining  Flowers,  but  at 
their  Bafe  have  a  long  Tail  like  the  Flowers  of  Indian 
Crefs ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods,  which,  when 
ripe,  bur  ft  open  upon  being  touched,  and  twift  fpi¬ 
rally  like  a  Screw,  calling  out  the  Seeds  with  great 
Elafticity.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  permited  to 
fcatter,  they  generally  fucceed  better  than  when  they 
are  fown  ;  for  unlefs  they  are  fown  in  the  Autumn  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  they  very  rarely  grow.  The  Plants 
require  no  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  about  a  Month  or  five  Weeks 
after  ;  this  delights  in  a  lhady  Situation  and  a  moift 
Soil. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  the  female  Balfamine,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  Varieties  ;  the  common  Sort  has  been 
long  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  of  this  there 
is  the  white,  the  red,  and  ftriped  flowered,  and  like- 
wife  the  fingle  and  double  flowering.  Thefe  Sorts  are 
fo  hardy  as  to  rile  in  the  full  Ground,  and  where  the 
Seeds  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following 
Spring,  but  thefe  do  not  come  to  flower  fo  early  as 
thofe  which  are  raifed  upon  a  hot  Bed  ;  however,  they 
generally  are  ftronger  Plants,  and  continue  much  longer 
in  the  Autumn  in  flower  than  the  others,  foarean  Or¬ 
nament  to  the  Garden,  when  there  is  a  greater  Scarcity 
of  Flowers. 

This  Sort  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  in¬ 
to  many  fucculent  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with 
long,  Spear-lhaped,  fawed  Leaves.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Joints  of  the  Stalks,  upon  (lender  Foot 
Stalks  about  an  Inch  long,  each  fuftaining  a  fingle 
Flower-,  but  there  are  two,  three,  or  four  of  thefe 
Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the  fame  Joint.  The  Flowers 
are  compofed  of  five  large  unequal  Petals,  which  are 
lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  are  larger, 
and  fpread  open  much  wider ;  there  are  white,  purple, 
and  red  of  this  Sort,  as  alfo  fingle  and  double  Flowers. 
If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  will  flower  in  June,  but  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  full  Ground,  will  not  flower  be¬ 
fore  the  Middle  of  July,  and  thefe  will  continue  flower¬ 
ing  till  the  Froft  puts  a  Stop  to  them  in  the  Autumn. 

There  are  two  other  Varieties  of  this,  if  not  diftindb 
Species ;  one  of  them  grows  naturally  in  the  Eaft,  and 
the  other  in  the  Weft-Indies  that  which  comes  from 
the  Eaft- Indies,  by  the  Title  of  Immortal  Eagle  Flow¬ 
er,  is  a  molt  beautiful  Plant ;  the  Flowers  are  double 
the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  are  very 
double  ;  they  are  fcarlet  and  white  variegated,  and 
purple  and  white  in  others  ;  and  the  Plants  producing 
many  of  the  Flowers,  render  them  very  valuable,  and 
if  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are  carefully  faved,  the  Kinds  may 
always  be  preferved  ;  but  I  have  raifed  fome  Plants 
from  foreign  Seeds,  whofe  Flowers  were  fo  very  double 
as  to  lofe  their  male  Parts,  fo  did  not  produce  any 
Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  Ihould  be  fown  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up  about  an  Inch  high,  they  Ihould  be  tranl- 
planted  on  another  moderate  hot  Bed  at  about  four 
Inches  Diftance,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  Sun 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  fnould 
have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admited  to  them,  at  all 
Times  when  the  Weather  is  favourable,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  tall  and  weak  :  They  will  require  to  be  of¬ 
ten  refrelhed  with  Water,  but  it  Ihould  not  be  given  to 
them  in  too  great  Plenty,  for  as  their  Stems  are  very 
fucculent,  fo  they  are  apt  to  rot  with  much  Moifture. 
When  the  Plants  are  grown  fo  large  as  to  touch  each 
other,  they  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  Balls  of 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
very  moderate  hot  Bed  with  a  deep  Frame,  to  admit 
the  Plants  to  grow,  lhading  them  from  the  Sun  until 
they  have  taken  frelh  Root ;  then  they  Ihould  have  a 
large  Share  of  Air  admited  to  them  every  Day,  and  by 
Degrees  hardened,  fo  as  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which 
Part  of  the  Plants  may  be  removed  in  July ,  placing 
them  in  a  warm  Iheltered  Situation,  where,  if  the  Sea- 
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Ion  proves  favourable,  they  will  flower  and  make  a  fine 
Appearance ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  Part  of  the 
Plants  either  in  a  Glafs  Cafe  or  a  deep  Frame,  in  order 
to  get  good  Seeds,  becaufe  thofe  in  the  open  Air  will 
not  ripen  their  Seeds  unlefs  the  Summer  proves  very 
warm  ;  and  the  Plants  in  Shelter  mud  have  a  good 
Share  of  free  Air  every  Day,  otherwife  they  will  grow 
pale  and  fickly  ;  nor  Ihould  they  have  too  much  ot  the 
Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  in  very  hot  Weather, 
for  that  occafions  their  Leaves  hanging  and  their  re¬ 
quiring  Water,  which  is  often  very  hurtful  ;  therefore 
if  the  Glafles  are  fhaded  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  for 
three  or  four  Hours,  the  Plants  will  thrive  better,  and 
continue  longer  in  Beauty  than  when  they  are  expofed 
to  the  great  Heat.  Thofe  who  are  curious  to  preferve 
thefe  Plants  in  Perfection,  pull  off  all  the  Angle  and 
plain  coloured  Flowers  from  the  Plants  which  they 
preferve  for  Seeds,  leaving  only  thofe  Flowers  which 
are  double  and  of  good  Colours  ;  where  this  is  carefully 
done,  they  may  be  continued  without  the  leaft  Dege¬ 
neracy  conftandy. 

The  Sort  which  grows  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  is  there 
called  Cockfpur.  This  hath  Angle  Flowers  as  large  as 
the  laft  mentioned  Sort,  but  I  never  faw  any  of  them 
more  than  half  double,  and  only  with  white  and  red 
Stripes ;  The  Plants  are  apt  to  grow  to  a  very  large 
Size  before  they  produce  any  Flowers,  fo  that  it  is  late 
in  the  Autumn  before  they  begin  to  flower,  and  fome- 
times  in  bad  Seafons  they  will  fcarce  have  any  Flowers, 
and  but  rarely  ripen  their  Seeds  here,  fo  that  few  Per- 
fons  care  to  cultivate  this  Sort,  efpecially  if  they  can 
ha\se  the  other. 

The  third  Sort  here  mentioned  grows  naturally  in 
Ceylon ,  and  in  many  Parts  of  India ;  this  hath  very 
narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges ;  the  Foot  Stalks  fuftain  each  three  Flowers, 
which  are  fmalier  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  fo 
are  not  worthy  of  a  Place  in  Gardens,  except  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety.  This  is  a  tender  Plant,  and  requires 
the  fame  Treatment  as  the  Immortal  Eagle  Flower. 

IMPERATGRIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  321.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  316.  Lab.  1 68.  Mafterwort;  in  French , 
Imperatoire. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellate d  Flower ;  the  principal  Umbel  is 
plain ,  and  compofed  of  many  fmalier ;  the  principal  Umbel 
has  no  Involucrum ,  but  the  fmall  ones  have,  which  are 
compofed  of  many  narrow  Leaves ,  that  are  almoft  as  long 
as  the  Umbel.  The  principal  Umbel  is  uniform  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  have  five  Heart-fhaped  Petals ,  vohich  are  equal  and 
infixed.  They  have  five  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by 
roundijh  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Pe¬ 
tals ,  fupporting  two  reflexed  Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stig¬ 
mas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  comprejjed 
Fruit  divided  in  two  Parts ,  containing  two  oval  bordered 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaeus' s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  Tournefort 
places  it  in  the  fourth  Seftion  of  his  feventh  Clafs, 
which  contains  the  Herbs  with  umbellated  Flowers  ranged 
circularly ,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  two  plain  oval  large 
Seeds.  To  this  Genus  he  has  added  the  Angelica  of  the 
old  Authours,  which  we  have  feparated,  and  placed  un¬ 
der  its  old  Title. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Imperatoria.  Hort.  Cliff.  103.  Mafterwort.  This 
is  the  Imperatoria  major.  C.B.P.  156.  Greater  Mafter¬ 
wort,  and  the  AJirantia  of  Hodonaus.  Pempt.  320.  Ma¬ 
fterwort,  or  falfe  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  on  the  Auftrian  and  Sty- 
rian  Alps,  and  upon  other  mountainous  Places  in  Italy ; 
the  Root  is  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Thumb,  runing  ob¬ 
liquely  in  the  Ground ;  it  is  flefhy,  atomatick,  and  has 
a  ftrong  acrid  Tafte,  biting  the  Tongue  and  Mouth 
like  Pellitory  of  Spain  the  Leaves  arife  immediately 
from  the  Root,  they  have  Foot  Stalks  feven  or  eight 
Inches  long,  dividing  into  three  very  Ihort  ones  at  the 
Top,  each  fuftaining  a  trilobate  Leaf,  indented  on  the 
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Border  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  are  deeply  channeled,  and  when 
broken  emit  a  rank  Odour.  The  Flower  Stalks  rife 
about  two  Feet  high,  and  divide  into  two  or  three 
Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  pretty  laro-e  Um¬ 
bel  of  white  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are  fplit ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  compreffed  Seeds,  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  Dill,  but  larger.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

This  Plant  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  to  fupply  the 
Markets.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or 
by  parting  the  Roots ;  if  you  would  propagate  it  by 
Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  on  a  Bed  or  Border,  in  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion  •,  obferving  not  to  fow  the  Seeds  too  thick 
nor  fhould  they  be  covered  too  deep.  In  the  Sprint 
the  Plants  will  appear,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
weeded  j  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  they 
fhould  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  Growth.  Toward  the  Be- 
giningof  May,  if  you  find  the  Plants  come  tip  too 
clofe  together,  you  fhould  prepare  a  moift  fnady  Bor¬ 
der  (and  thin  the  Plants  carefully,  leaving  them  about 
fix  Inches  afunder  -,)  and  plant  thofe  which  you  draw 
up,  into  the  Border  about  the  fame  Diftance  apart  every 
Way,  being  careful  to  water  them  duly,  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after 
which  Time,  thefe  Plants  (as  alfo  thofe  remaining  in  the 
Seed  Beds)  will  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds  •,  which  may  be  eafily  effected,  i 
by  hoeing  the  Ground  between  the  Plants  nowand  then 
in  dry  Weather,  which  will  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and 
by  Hiring  the  Ground,  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the 
Plants.  The  following  Autumn  thefe  Plants  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which 
fhould  be  in  a  rich  moift  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation ; 
where  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  if  too  much 
expofed  to  the  Sun,  or  in  a  dry  Soil,  for  they  delight 
in  Shade  and  Moifture  ;  fo  that  where  thefe  are.  want- 
ing,  the  Plants  will  require  a  conftant  Supply  of  Wa¬ 
ter  in  dry  Weather,  otherwife  they  will  thrive  but 1 
flowly.  The  Diftance  which  thefe  Plants  fhould  be 
placed,  muft  not  be  lefs  than  two  Feet  everyWay,  for 
where  they  like  their  Situation,  they  will  fpread  and  in- 
creafe  much.  When  thefe  Plants  are  rooted,  they  will  1 
require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  : 
Weeds  •,  and  in  the  Spring  before  they  fhoot,  the 
Ground  fhould  be  every  Year  gently  dug  between  the 
Plants ;  in  doing  of  which,  great  Care  fhould  be  had, 
not  to  cut  or  bruife  their  Roots.  Thefe  Plants,  with  this 
Management,  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  in  Plenty. 

If  you  would  propagate  thefe  Plants  by  Offsets,  their 
Roots  fhould  be  parted  at  Michaelmas,  and  planted  in  a 
fhady  Situation,  at  the  fame  Diftance  as  has  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  feedling  Plants,  obferving  to  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  Time  they 
they  muft  be  managed  as  the  Seedlings. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and 
are  greatly  recommended  for  their  Virtue  in  contagious 
Diftempers  or  the  Bites  of  venomous  Creatures ;  they 
are  alexipharmick  and  fudorifick,  by  fome  they  are  re¬ 
commended  for  Cholicks  and  Afthmas,  for  the  Cramp, 
and  all  cold  Difeafes  of  the  Nerves. 

INARCHING  is  a  Method  of  grafting,  which  is 
commonly  called  grafting  by  Approach.  This  Method 
of  grafting  is  ufed,  when  the  Stock  you  intend  to  graft  f 
on,  and  the  Tree  from  which  you  would  take  the  Graft, 
ftand  fo  near  (or  can  be  brought  fo  near)  that  they  may 
be  joined  together.  The  Method  of  performing  it  is 
as  follows  :  Take  the  Branch  you  would  inarch,  and 
having  fited  it  to  that  Part  of  the  Stock  where  you  in¬ 
tend  to  join  it,  pare  away  the  Rind  and  Wood  on  one 
Side  about  three  Inches  in  Length.  After  the  fame 
Manner  cut  the  Stock  or  Branch  in  the  Place  where  the 
Graft  is  to  be  united,  fo  that  the  Rind  of  both  may 
join  equally  together,  that  the  Sap  may  meet  •,  then  ft 
cut  a  little  Tongue  upwards  in  the  Graft,  and  make  a  tl 
Notch  in  the  Stock  to  admit  it ;  fo  that  when 
the  Tongue  will  prevent  their  flipping, 
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raft  will  friore  clofely  unite  with  the  Stock.  Having 
ids  placed  them  exadlly  together,  you  mult  tie  them 
ith  fome  Bafs,  or  other  loft  Tying-,  then  cover  the 
lace  with  grafting  Clay,  to  prevent  the  Air  from  en- 
ring  to  dry  the  Wound,  or  the  Wet  from  geting  in 
i  rot  the  Stock  :  You  fhould  alfo  fix  a  Stake  into  the 
round  to  which  that  Part  of  the  Stock,  as  alfo  the 
raft,  fhould  be  faftened,  to  prevent  the  Wind  from 
•eaking  them  afunder,  which  is  often  the  Cafe  when 
is  Precaution  is  not  obferved. 

In  this  Manner  they  are  to  remain  about  four  Months, 
which  Time  they  will  be  fufficiently  united,  and  the 
raft  may  then  be  cut  from  the  Mother  Tree,  obferv- 
g  to  Hope  it  off  clofe  to  the  Stock ;  and  if  at  this 
ime  you  cover  the  joined  Parts  with  frefh  grafting 
lay,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Graft. 

This  Operation  is  always  performed  in  April  or  May, 
at  the  Graft  may  unite  with  the  Stock  before  the  fuc- 
eding  Winter,  and  is  commonly  pradtifed  upon 
ranges,  Myrtles,  Jafmines,  Walnuts,  Firs,  Pines,  and 
reral  other  Trees,  which  will  notfucceed  by  common 
afting  or  buding.  But  although  I  have  mentioned 
range  Trees  among  the  reft,  yet  I  would  by  no 
leans  advife  this  Pradtice  where  the  Trees  are  defigned 
grow  large,  which,  in  this  Method,  they  rarely  ever 
.11  do  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  pracfifed  upon  thofe  Trees 
ily  as  a  Curioiity,  to  have  a  young  Plant  with  Fruit 
>on  it,  in  a  Year  or  two  from  Seed,  by  inarching  a 
aring  Branch  into  a  young  Stock,  whereby  it  is  ef- 
ded,  yet  thefe  Plants  are  feldom  long  lived. 

INDIGO.  See  Anil. 

INGA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  13.  Tab.  19.  Mimofa.  Lin. 
n.  Plant.  597. 

This  is  the  American  Name  of  the  Plant,  for  which 
:  have  no  Englifh  one. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
nch  is  tubulcus,  and  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the 
p.  It  hath  one  Petal ,  is  Funnel-Jhaped ,  and  cut  into 
?  Segments  at  the  Brim,  where  it  is  fringed,  out  of 
nch  arife  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  which  are  three 
nes  the  Length  of  the  Tube,  terminated  by  fmall  roundifh 
nmits.  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fituated  an  oblong 
men,  fupporting  a  long  Jlender  Style,  crowned  by  a 
'.ndifi  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fiefhy 
d,  including  fevcral  irregular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants,  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  joined  to 
:  Mimofa ,  and  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of  his  thir- 
nth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe  Flowers 
ve  many  Stamina  and  one  Style  ;  but  as  this  has  a  thick 
by  Pod,  fo  it  muft  be  feparated  from  the  Acacia. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Inga  foliis  pinnatis ,  petiolo  articulato  marginato, 
uminibus  laris  carncfis  &  undulatis.  Inga  with  winged 
aves,  whofe  Foot  Stalk  is  bordered  and  jointed,  and 
)ad,  flefhy,  waved  Pods.  This  is  the  Inga  fiore  albo 
briato ,  fruElu  dulci.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  13.  Inga  with  a 
ite  fringed  Flower,  and  a  fweet  Fruit. 

2'.  Inga  foliis  pinnatis,  petiolo  articulato  marginato  le- 
ninibus  tenuiffimis  lanuginofis.  Inga  with  winged  Leaves, 
ofe  Foot  Stalk  is  jointed  and  bordered,  and  very 
rrow  woolly  Pods. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  North  Side  of 
:  Hand  of  Jamaica,  and  on  the  Spanijh  Main.  This 
:s  with  a  woody  Stalk  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet  high, 
'ered  with  a  white  Bark,  fending  out  many  crooked 
Aguiar  Branches  which  hang  to  the  Ground ;  thefe 
:  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  three 
four  Pair  of  oblong  oval  Lobes,  placed  oppofite  on 
Ed-rib,  which  has  a  Border  or  Wing  on  each  Side 
ween  the  Lobes  they  are  covered  with  a  brownifh 
iwn  on  their  under  Side,  but  are  of  a  lucid  green  on 
ar  upper  Side.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Spikes  to- 
a  t^ie  ^ranches>  each  ftanding  in  a  di- 

Empalement,  which  is  tubulous,  and  divided  nto 
e  Segments  at  the  Top,  having  a  great  Number  of 
y  long  purple  Stamina,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long 
hy  Pods  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  filled  with 
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a  fweet  Pulp,  in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodged ;  this  Pulp 
is  frequently  eaten  by  the  Negroes. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  fent  it  to  Europe. 
This  feldom  rifes  more  than  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  the 
Branches  are  covered  with  a  brown  Down,  as  lire  the 
under  Side  of  the  Leaves  ;  the  Lobes  are  not  fo  obtufe 
as  thofe  of  the  other  Sort.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Branches  in  fmall  Spikes  -,  they  are  of 
a  purplilh  Colour  within,  but  of  an  herbaceous  Colour 
without,  with  long  purple  Stamina,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  long  narrow  downy  Pods,  containing  feveral  irregu¬ 
lar  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  by  thofe  Perfons  who  are 
curious  in  colledling  exotick  Plants ;  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  When  the  Plants 'are 
come  up  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
tranfplanted  into  feparate  Pots  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  being 
careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  after  which  Time  they  muft  be  gently 
watered  ;  and  in  hot  Weather  the  Glaffes  of  the  hot 
Bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to 
the  Plants,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  too  weak. 
At  Michaelmas  thefe  Plants  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  in  the  warmeft  Part 
of  the  Bed.  During  the  Winter  Seafon  they  muft  be 
kept  very  warm,  and  once  in  a  Week  or  ten  Days  re- 
frefhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them 
in  too  large  Quantities  in  cold  Weather;  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  they  will  require  to  be  oftener  watered,  and  in  hot 
Weather  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air, 
by  opening  of  the  Glaffes  of  the  Stove  ;  but  they  muft 
not  be  removed  out  of  the  Stove,  for  they  are  too  ten¬ 
der  to  endure  the  open  Air  of  this  Country,  in  the 
warmeft  Part  of  the  Year.  When  the  Plants  have  filled 
the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  larger,  and  their  Roots  fhould  be  then  carefully 
trimed.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  thrive, 
and  in  a  few  Years  produce  Flowers,  fo  will  add  to  the 
Variety  amongft  other  tender  exotick  Plants  in  the 
Stove. 

INOCULATING,  or  Buding.  This  is  commonly 
pra&ifed  upon  all  Sorts  of  Stone  Fruit,  in  particular, 
fuch  as  Peaches,  Neftarines,  Cherries,  Plums,  (Ac.  as 
alfo  upon  Oranges  and  Jafmines,  and  is  preferable  to 
any  Sort  of  grafting  for  moft  Sorts  of  Fruit.  The  Me¬ 
thod  of  performing  it  is  as  follows  :  You  muft  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  fliarp  Penknife,  having  a  flat  Haft  (the 
Ufe  of  which  is  to  raife  the  Bark  of  the  Stock,  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  Bud),  and  fome  found  Bafs  Mat,  which  fhould 
be  foaked  in  Water  to  increafe  its  Strength,  and  make 
it  more  pliable ;  then  having  taken  off  the  Cutings  from 
the  Trees  you  would  propagate,  you  fhould  choofe  a 
fmooth  Part  of  the  Stock  about  five  or  fix  Inches  above 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  if  defigned  for  Dwarfs ; 
but  if  for  Standards,  they  fhould  be  buded  fix  Feet 
above  Ground ;  then  with  your  Knife  make  an  hori¬ 
zontal  Cut  crofs  the  Rind  of  the  Stock,  and  from  the 
Middle  of  that  Cut  make  a  Slit  downwards  about  two 
Inches  in  Length,  fo  that  it  may  be  in  the  Form  of  a 
T ;  but  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  cut  too  deep,  left 
you  wound  the  Stock :  Then  having  cut  off  the  Leaf 
from  the  Bud,  leaving  the  Foot  Stalk  remaining,  you 
fhould  make  a  crofs  Cut  about  half  an  Inch  below  the 
Eye,  and  with  your  Knife  flit  off  the  Bud,  with  Part 
of  the  Wood  to  it,  in  Form  of  an  Efcutcheon  :  This 
done,  you  muft  with  your  Knife  pull  off  that  Part  of 
the  Wood  which  was  taken  with  the  Bud,  cbferving 
whether  the  Eye  of  the  Bud  be  left  to  it,  or  not  (for  all 
thofe  Buds  which  lofe  their  Eyes  in  ftripping,  fhould  be 
thrown  away,  being  good  for  nothing  ;)  then  having 
gently  raifed  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  where  the  Crofs  In- 
cifion  was  made,  with  the  flat  Haft  of  your  Penknife 
clear  to  the  Wood,  you  fhould  thruft  the  Bud  therein, 
obferving  to  place  it  fmooth  between  the  Rind  and  the 
Wood  of  the  Stock,  curing  off  any  Part  of  the  Rind 
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belonging  to  the  Bud,  which  may  be  too  long  for  the 
Slit  made  in  the  Stock  and  fo  having  exactly  fated  the 
Bud  to  the  Stock,  you  muft  tie  them  clofely  round  with 
Bafs  Mat,  begining  at  the  under  Part  of  the  Slit,  and 
fo  proceed  to  the  Top,  taking  Care  that  you  do  not  bind 
round  the  Eye  of  the  Bud,  which  fhould  be  left  open. 

When  your  Buds  have  been  inoculated  three  Weeks, 
or  a  Month,  you  will  fee  which  of  them  have  taken  j 
thofe  of  them  which  appear  fhriveled  and  black,  being 
dead,  but  thofe  which  remain  frefh  and  plump,  you 
may  depend  are  joined  ;  and  at  this  Time  you  mould 
loofen  the  Bandage,  which,  if  not  done  in  Tune,  will 
pinch  the  Stock,  and  greatly  injure,  if  not  deltroy,  the 

The  March  following  you  muft  cut  off  the  Stock  a- 
bout  three  Inches  above  the  Bud,  doping  it  that  the 
Wet  may  pafs  off,  and  not  enter  the  Stock  ;  to  this 
Part  of  the  Stock  left  above  the  Bud,  it  is  very  proper 
to  fallen  the  Shoot  which  proceeds  from  the  Bud,  and 
would  be  in  Danger  of  being  blown  out,  if  not  pre¬ 
vented  ;  but  this  muft  continue  on  no  longer  than  one 
Year,  after  which  it  muft  be  cut  off  clofe  above  the 
Bud,  that  the  Stpck  may  be  covered  thereby. 

The  Time  for  Inoculating  is,  from  the  Middle  of 
June,  until  the  Middle  of  Auguft,  according  to  the  For- 
wardnefs  of  the  Seafon,  and  the  particular  Sorts  of 
Trees,  which  may  be  eafily  known,  by  trying  the  Buds 
whether  they  will  come  oft  well  from  the  Wood.  But 
the  moft  general  Rule  is,  when  you  obferve  the  Buds 
formed  at  the  Extremity  of  the  fame  Year’s  Shoots, 
which  is  a  Sign  of  their  having  finilhed  their  Spring 
Growth. 

The  firft  Sort  commonly  inoculated  is  the  Apricot, 
and  the  laft  the  Orange  Tree,  which  fhould  never  be 
done  until  the  Middle  of  Auguft  \  and  in  doing  of  this 
Work,  you  fhould  always  make  Choice  of  cloudy  Wea¬ 
ther,  for  if  it  be  done  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  in  very 
hot  Weather,  the  Shoots  will  perfpire  fo  faft,  as  to 
leave  the  Buds  deftitute  of  Moifture ;  nor  fhould  you 
take  off  the  Cutings  from  the  Trees  long  before  they 
are  ufed  ;  but  if  you  are  obliged  to  fetch  your  Cutings 
from  fome  Diftance,  as  it  often  happens,  you  fhould 
then  be  provided  with  a  Tin  Inftrument,  having  a  Socket 
about  ten  Inches  long,  and  a  Cover  to  the  Top,  which 
muft  have  five  or  fix  Holes ;  in  this  Socket  you  fhould 
put  as  much  Water  as  will  fill  it  about  two  or  three 
Inches  high,  and  place  your  Cutings  therein  in  an  up¬ 
right  Pofition,  fo  that  that  Part  which  was  cut  from 
the  Tree  may  be  fet  in  the  Water,  and  fo  fallen  down 
the  Cover  to  keep  out  the  Air,  and  the  Holes  in  the 
Cover  will  be  fufficient  to  let  the  Perfpiration  of  thefe 
Branches  pafs  off,  which,  if  pent  in,  would  be  very 
hurtful  to  them  ;  and  you  muft  be  careful  to  carry  it 
upright,  that  the  Water  may  not  reach  to  the  Buds, 
for  it  is  a  very  wrong  Practice  in  thofe  who  throw  their 
Cutings  all  over  in  Water,  which  fo  faturates  the  Buds 
with  Moifture,  that  they  have  no  attractive  Force  left 
to  imbibe  the  Sap  of  the  Stock,  whereby  they  very  of¬ 
ten  milcarry. 

But  before  I  leave  this  Head,  I  beg  Leave  to  obferve, 
that  though,  it  is  the  ordinary  PraCtice  to  diveft  the  Bud 
of  that  Part  of  the  Wood  which  was  taken  from  the 
Shoot  with  it ;  yet,  in  many  Sorts  of  tender  Trees,  it  is 
beft  to  preferve  a  little  Wood  to  the  Bud,  without  which 
they  often  mifcarry.  The  not  obferving  this,  has  occa- 
fioned  fome  People  to  imagine,  that  fome  Sorts  of 
Trees  are  not  to  be  propagated  by  Inoculation,  whereas, 
if  they  had  performed  it  in  this  Method,  they  might 
have  fucceeded,  as  I  have  feveral  Times  experienced. 


INTYBUS.  See  Cichorium. 


INULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  860.  Enula  Cafalp.  He- 
lenium.  Rail.  Meth.  33.  After.  Tcurn.  Inft.  R.  H.  481. 
Tab.  274.  Elecampane. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

It  hath  a  radiated  compound  Flower ,  with  an  imbricated 
Empalement ,  compofed  oft  loofte ,  ftpreading ,  ftmall  Leaves , 
the  outer  being  the  broadeft.  The  Difk,  or  Middle  oft  the 


Flower ,  is  compofted  oft  hermaphrodite  Flowers ,  and 
Border ,  or  Ray  of  the  female  half  Florets ,  Jlretched 
like  a  Tongue.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  Funn 
fthaped,  erebl ,  and  cut  into  jive  Parts  at  the  T op ;  th 
have  jive  fthort  Jlender  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindri 
Summits ,  which  coaleftce  at  the  Top  they  have  one  h\ 
Germen ,  crowned  with  Down,  ftupporting  a  fender  Si 
the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  an  upright  b, 
Stigma.  The  female  Flowers  have  a  narrow  entire  T ong 
no  Stamina,  but  a  long  crowned  Germen  with  a  hairy  Sr 
and  an  upright  Stigma.  The  Germen  in  both  Flowers , 
come  a  fingle,  narrow  four-cornered  Seed ,  crowned  win 
Down ,  fting  on  a  naked  Receptacle. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  SeCli 
of  Linnaeus's,  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Pla 
with  a  compound  Flower,  made  up  oft  hermaphrodite  Flo 
ers  in  the  Difk ,  and  female  half  Florets  for  the  Rays.  IV 
Ray  places  it  in  the  firft  SeClion  of  his  feventh  Cla 
which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  diftcoide  radiated  Flow] 
whofte  Seeds  have  Down.  Tourneftort  joins  moft  of  t 
Species  of  this  Genus  to  the  After ,  which  is  ranged 
the  firft  SeClion  of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  inclu( 
the  Herbs  with  a  radiated  Flower  and  downy  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Inula  foliis  ovatis,  rugofis,  ftubtus  tomentofis,  ca 
cum  ftquamis  ovatis.  Am<en.  Acad.  1.  p.  410.  Elecampa 
with  oval  rough  Leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  Sit 
and  the  Scales  of  the  Empalement  oval.  This  is  t 
After  omnium  maximus,  Helenium  diblus.  Tourn.  Inft.  4! 
The  greateft  Starwort,  called  Elecampane. 

Inula  foliis  dentatis  hirfutis ,  radicalibus  oval 


caulinis  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus ,  caule  pauciftoro.  L 
Sp.  Plant.  881.  Inula  with  hairy  indented  Leaves,  the 
at  the  Bottom  oval,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Spe: 
lhaped,  and  embracing  the  Stalks,  which  have  but  ft 
Flowers.  This  is  the  After  luteus  radice  odor  a.  C.  B. 

2 66.  Yellow  Starwort  with  a  fweet  Root. 

3.  Inula  foliis  lanceolatis  recurvis  ferrato-ciliatis , 
ribus  folitariis ,  ramis  angulatis.  Amren.  Acad.  1.  p.  41 
Inula  with  Spear-fhaped  recurved  Leaves,  which  £ 
fawed,  hairy  Flowers  growing  fingly,  and  angul 
Branches.  This  is  the  After  montanus  luteus,  J, alicis 
bro  folio.  C.  B.  P.  2  66.  Yellow  Mountain  Starwort  wi 
a  fmooth  Willow  Leaf. 

4.  Inula  foliis  lanceolatis  recurvis,  fub dentatis,  ft 
bris,  floribus  fubfafciculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  883.  Ini 
with  Spear -lhaped  recurved  Leaves,  which  are  i 
dented  and  rough,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Clufte 
This  is  the  After  Thuringiacus  altijfimus  latifolius,  moni 
nus,  fiore  luteo  parvo.  Haller,  jen.  181.  Talleft  bro 
leaved  Mountain  Starwort  of  Thuringia  with  a  fm; 
yellow  Flower. 

5.  Inula  foliis  linearibus  carnofis  tricufpidatis.  L 
Sp.  Plant.  883.  Inula  with  narrow  flelhy  Leaves  endii 
in  three  Points.  This  is  the  After  maritimus  flavus  Crit 
mum  chryfanthemum  diblus.  Raii.  Syn.  Ed.  3.  p.  17 
Yellow  maritime  Starwort,  called  Golden  Samphire. 

6.  Inula  foliis  lanceolatis  pubefcentibus  integerrim 
caule  unifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  884.  Inula  with  foft,  h£ 
ry,  Spear-lhaped,  entire  Leaves,  and  one  Flower  on 
Stalk.  This  is  the  After  montanus  luteo  magno  fioi 
C.  B.  P.  267.  Mountain  Starwort  with  a  large  yellc 
Flower. 

7.  Inula  foliis  oblongis ,  integris ,  hirfutis,  caule  j. 
lofo,  corymbofo,  floribus  confertis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  88 
Inula  with  oblong,  entire,  rough  Leaves,  a  hairy  Sta 
divided  by  a  Corymbus,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Clu 
ters.  This  is  the  Conyza  Pannonica  lanuginofa.  C.  B.  i 
265.  Hungarian  woolly  Fleabane. 

8.  Inula  foliis  lanceolatis ,  ferratis,  fubamplexicaui 
bus ,  ftubtus  villofis ,  caule  ramofo  ere  bio.  Lin.  Sp.  Plan 
882.  Inula  with  Spear- lli aped,  fawed  Leaves  embracir 
the  Stalk,  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  an  ere 
branching  Stalk.  This  is  the  After  paluftris  luteus ,  / 
Ho  longiore  lanuginofo.  Tourn.  Inft.  483.  Yellow  Marl 
Starwort  with  a  longer  woolly  Leaf. 

9.  Inula  foliis  lanceolatis  femi  amplexicaulibus  hijpidt 
caulibus  fubunifloris  ter etibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  883.  lnu 
with  Spear-fhaped  prickly  Leaves,  half  embracing  tr 
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Italk,  which  is  taper,  and  has  but  one  Flower.  This 
;  the  After  luteus ,  falicis  folio  hirfuto.  C.  B.  P.  2 66. 
rellow  Aftbr  with  a  hairy  Willow  Leaf. 

10.  Inula  foliis  ovatis ,  hirfutis ,  femiamplexicaulibus , 
%ule  ramofo  pilofo,  fquamis  calycinis  lanceolatis.  Inula  with 
val  hairy  Leaves/  half  embracing  the  Stalk,  which  is 
ranching  and  hairy,  and  Spear-fhaped  Scales  to  the 
Impalement.  This  is  the  Helenium  Cifti  folio  non  crenato , 
agno  flore .  Vaill.  Acad.  R.  S.  1720.  Elecampane  with 
Rock  Rofe  unnotehed  Leaf,  and  a  large  Flower. 

11.  Inula  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  denticulatis  fejfilibus , 
mle  pilofo  ere  Bo  Corymbofo.  Inula  with  oval,  Spear- 
aped,  indented  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and 
1  upright  hairy  Stalk,  terminating  in  a  Corymbus. 

12.  Inula  foliis  linearibus  carnoflstricufpidatis,  caule 
uticofo.  Inula  with  narrow  flefhy  three-pointed  Leaves, 
■d  a  ihrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  After  Canarienfis  fru- 
fcens ,  folio  tridentato  crciffa.  Hort.  Chelf  26.  Shrubby 
imry  Starwort  with  a  thick  Leaf,  ending  in  three 
oints. 

13.  Inula  foliis  linearibus  hirfutis  oppofitis ,  peduncu- 
nudis  unifloris.  Inula  with  narrow  hairy  Leaves,  placed 
pofite,  and  naked  Foot  Stalks,  having  one  Flower, 
his  is  the  After  fatureja  foliis  conjugatis  (A  pilofts ,  flore 
teo.  Houft.  Mff.  Starwort  with  hairy  favoury  Leaves 
owing  by  Pairs,  and  a  yellow'’  Flower. 

14.  Inula  caule  creBo  hifpido,  foliis  lanceolatis  afperis, 
ribus  alaribus  folitariis  fejfilibus ,  terminaiibus  umbellatis. 
ula  with  an  ered  prickly  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  rough 
:aves,  Flowers  proceeding  fingly  from  the  Sides  of 
:  Stalks,  fiting  clofe,  and  terminating  in  an  Umbel, 
his  is  the  After  luteus  Marianus  Saligneis  brevioribus  fo- 

hirfutis  pubefcentibus ,  fummo  caule  ramofus.  Pluk. 
ant.  30.  Yellow  Starwort  of  Maryland ,  with  fhorter, 
low,  hairy  Leaves,  and  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  branch- 
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15.  Inula  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis ,  fubtus  trinerviis, 
amis  calycinis  acutis  caule  fr uticofo.  Inula  with  Spear- 
tped  acute  Leaves,  having  three  Veins  on  their  under 
le ;  the  Scales  of  the  Empalement  fharp  pointed,  and 
hrubby  Stalk. 

fhe  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
fland,  but  is  alfo  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake 
their  Roots,  which  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  are  ac- 
rnted  Carminative,  Sudorifick,  and  Alexipharmick, 
great  Service  in  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  Coughs,  Stuf- 
*  of  the  Lungs,  and  infectious  Diftempers. 
t  hath  a  perennial  Root, .  which  is  thick,  branching, 

1  of  a  ftrong  Odour.  The  lower  Leaves  are  eight 
nine  Inches  long,  and  four  broad  in  the  Middle, 
igh  On  their  upper  Side,  but  downy  on  their  under, 
e  Stalks  rife  about  three  Feet  high,  and  divide  to- 
rd  he  feveral  fmaller  Branches,  and  are 

nifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  which  are  indented 
their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flow- 
terminate  the  Stalks,  each  Branch  ending  with  one 
£0,  yellow,  radiated  Flower,  fiting  in  a  fcaly  Em- 
?ment,  whofe  Scales  are  oval,  and  placed  like  Scales 
Fifhes  over  each  other.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
narrow  four-cornered  Seeds  crowned  with  Down, 
lowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  lat- 
End  of  Augnft. 

Tis  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
own  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if 
r  are  kept  till  the  Spring,  they  feldom  grow  ;  but 
re  .they  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come 
'he  following  Spring  without  any  Care,  and  may  be 
-r  tranfplanted  the  following  Autumn,  or  if  they 
remain,  they  fhould  be  hoed  out  to 
fhftance  of  ten  Inches,  or  a  Foot  each  Way,  and 
rantfy  kept  clean  from  Weeds  j  thefe  Roots  will  be 
3r  Uie  the  fecond  Year. 

ut  moft  People  propagate  this  by  Offsets,  which,  if 
ully  taken  from  the  old  Roots,  with  a  Bud,  or  Eye, 

.  ’  tak'e  Root  very  eafily  ;  the  be  ft  Time  for 
1S  F  V  -'^urumn,  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  begin  to  de- 
theie  fhould  be  planted  in  Rows  about  a  Foot 
net,  and  nine  or  ten  Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows  ; 
3pnng  foHoVmg  the  Ground  muft  be  kept  clean 
Weeds,  and  it  in  Autumn  it  is  Rightly  dug,  it 


will  promote  the  Growth  of  the  Roots  5  thefe  will  {* 
t  for  Ufe  after  two  Years  Growth,  but  the  Roots  will 
abide  many  Years,  if  they  are  permited  to  ftand  ;  how- 
ever  the  young  Roots  are  preferable  to  thole  which  are 
old  and  ftringy.  It  loves  a  gentle  loamy  Soil,  not  too 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  Stalks,  about  two  Feet  high.  The  Leaves 
at  Bottom  are  oval,  indented,  and  hairy  ;  thofe  above 
embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Stalks  are 
divided  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
a  few  Mattering  yellow  Flowers.  The  Root  has  a  very 
lweet  Odour  when  broken.  It  flowers  in  July  but 
rarely  ripens  Seeds  here. 

The  third  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
anfes  many  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fmoofh 
and  recurved.  The  Stalks  rife  near  two  Feet  hio-h  - 
they  are  angular,  and  branch  at  the  Top  into  feveral 
root  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  one  yellow  radiated  Flower. 

t  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  September.  1 

The  fourth  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  between 
thiee  and  four  Feet  high,  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  turned  backward,  indented  on  their  Edges, 
and  rough  on  their  upper  Side.  The  Flowers  are  col- 
letted  m  dole  Bunches  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  fmall  and  yellow.  It  grows  on  the  Alps,  and 
other  mountainous  Parts  of  Europe.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Fhe  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Coafts  in 
many  I  arts  o $  England.  I  have  feen  it  growing  plenti¬ 
fully  near  Sheernefs,  in  the  Ifie  of  Sheepy,  in  Kent ;  this 
rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
garmLied  with- flefhy  fucculent  Leaves,  which  come  out 
in  Ciufteis,  which  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Quarter 
long,  and  one  Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad,  ending  m  three 
I  cunts.-.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Top  of  the 
Staks  in  fmall  Umbels ;  they  are  yellow,  and  have  a 
Border  of  Rays ;  this  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  m  Autumn.  The  younger  Branches  of  this  Plant 
are  frequently  fold  in  the  London  Markets  for  Samphire 
but  this  is  a  great  Abufe,  becaufe  this  Plant  has  none 
of  the  warm  aromatick  Tafte  of  the  true  Samphire. 

d  he  fixth  ooit  grows  naturally  in  Germany  ;  this  rifes 
with  upright,  Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  carnifli- 
ed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  covered  with 
foft  Hairs,  and  aie  entire.  The  Stalks  do  each  fup- 
port  one  large  yellow  Flower,  which  appears  in  July 
but  rarely  ripens  Seeds  here.  J 

The  feventh  Sort  has  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  an-’ 
nual  Stalk  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  The 
Leaves  are  oblong  and  hairy.  The  Stalks  branch  at 
the  Top  in  Form  of  a  Corymbus.  The  Flowers  are 
fmall  yellow,  and  are  in  clofe  Clufters ;  thefe  appear  in 
July,  but  feldom  per  fed  Seeds  in  England. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria,  Bohemia 
and  other  I  arts  of  Germany  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root 
and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  rifes  near  two  Feet  hUh’ 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  woolly  Leaves,  which  are 
fawed,  and  clofely  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe" 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  two  or  three 
ered  Branches,  or  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  one  pret¬ 
ty  large  deep  yellow  Flower ;  thefe  are  in  Beauty  in 
July,  but  feldom  ripen  Seeds  here.  1 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
Spain,  and  Italy,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from 
whence  arife  feveral  Stalks,  about  one  Foot  hio-h  •  the 
lower  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped  and  prickly,  th°e  upper 
half  embrace  the  Stalks,  which  divide  into  feveral 
Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  one  yellow  Flower 
This  flowers  in  July,  but  feldom  perfeds  Seeds  here. 

The  tenth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual 
Stalk,  which  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into 
many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  by  ovakhairy 
Leaves,  which  half  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  ; 
each  of  tne  Branches  is  terminated  by  one  large  yellow 
Flower,  whofe  Empalement  is  compofed  of  oval  Scales. 

It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft ,  but  never  perfeds  Seeds 
in  this  Country. 
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The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  irf  Hungary  i  this 
rifes  with  fingle  upright  Stalks,  near  two  beet  high, 
garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  which  ar 
hightly  indented  on  the  Edges,  and  fit  dole  to  ti 
Stalks,  which  are  hairy,  and  divide  in  Form  ot  a  Lo- 
rymbus  at  the  Top.  The  Flowers  are  pretty  large,  ot 
a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  in  July ,  but  are  not 

fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  this  Country.  Tn  , 

The,  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  xhzCanarylMa.'M  s , 
this  riles  with  feveral  Ihrubby  Stalks,  near  lour  Feet 
hio-h,  which  divide  into  fmaller  Branches,  garmlhed 
with  Clufters  of  narrow  flefhv  Leaves,  which  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  three  Parts  at  their  Points.  The  F  lowers  come 
out  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches  at  the  ft  op  of  the  Stalks  •, 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  appearing 

U1  Thf  fccond,  third,  fourth,  fixth,  ferenth,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  Sorts,  are  abiding  E  lants, 
which  will  thrive  and  flower  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng¬ 
land  j  they  may  be  all  propagated  by  parting  of  their 
Roots.  The.  bell  Time  for  doing  of  this  is  in  Autumn, 
at  which  Time  the  Plants  may  be  removed  •,  theie  may 
be  intermixed  with  other  flowering  Plants  in  the  Borders 
of  large  Gardens,  where  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety  during  their  Continuance  in  flower.  As  theie 
Roots  multiply  pretty  fail,  they  fhould  be  allowed 
Room  to  ipread,  therefore  fhould  not  be  planted  nearer 
than  two  Feet  from  other  Plants;  and  if  they  are  le- 
moved  every  third  Year,  it  will  be  often  enough,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Ground  between  them  be  dug  every  Winter, 
and,  in  Summer,  if  they  are  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 

they  will ‘require  no  other  Care. 

As  Tome  of  thefe  Sorts  produce  good  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  they  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  Seeds 
in  the  Spring,  on  a  Border  of  light  Earth  expofed  to 
the  Eaft,  where  the  Morning  Sun  only  is  admired,  and 
when  the  Plants  appear,  they  fhould  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds  till  they  are  fit  to  remove,  when  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  on  a  fhady  Border,  fix  Inches  afunder  ;  du¬ 
ring  the  Summer  Sealon  they  fhould  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  in  Autumn  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  Borders  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Salt  Marlhes 
which  are  flowed  by  the  I  ides,  and  is  feldom  admited 
into  Gardens.  The  Roots  of  this  are  perennial,  but 
the  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn  ;  and  if  any  one  has  Cu- 
riofity  to  keep  a  Plant  or  two  of  it.  in  then  Gardens, 
they  may  tranfplant  it  into  a  fhady  Border  from  the 
Place  of  its  natural  Growth,  and,  by  keeping  it  moift 
in  dry  Weather,  it  will  thrive  pretty  well,  but  the  Stalks 
will  not  rife  fo  high,  nor  will  the  Leaves  be  near  fo 
flelhy,  as  in  the  Salt  Marfhes. 

The  twelfth  Sort  will  not  live  abroad  in  the  open  Air 
in  England ,  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  fo  mult  be  re¬ 
moved  into  Shelter  in  Autumn,  but  fhould  have  as 
much  free  Air  as  poffible  at  all  Times,  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  mild,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  draw  up  weak.  In 
cold  Weather  the  Plants  muft  have  very  little  Water, 
for  their  Stalks  and  Leaves  being  fucculent,  they  are 
very  apt  to  rot  with  too  much  Wet  -,  in  Summer  they 
fhould  be  placed  abroad  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants 
in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  will  add  to  the  Va¬ 
riety,  though  they  are  Plants  of  no  great  Beauty,  and 
feldom  flower  in  England ,  unlefs  the  Summer  is  very 
warm,  ft  his  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  any 
Time  in  Summer,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  Border, 
will  take  Root  in  a  fhort  Time. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houjloun ,  growing  naturally  at  La  V era  Cruz  ;  this 
l-ifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  about  two  Feet  high,  divi¬ 
ding  into  many  fmaller  Branches,  which  are  hairy,  and 
parnifhed  with  narrow  ftiff  Leaves,  placed  oppofite, 
without  Foot  Stalks ;  from  the  Edges  of  thefe  arife 
Ion"  Hairs,  which  are  ftiff,  and  come  out  by  Pairs ; 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches  arife  the  naked  Foot  Stalks, 
which  are  four  or  five  Inches  long,  fuftaining  one  fmall 
yellow  radiated  Flower. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be  fown 
upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  muft  be  treated  after¬ 
ward  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Exoticks ; 


they  require  a  Bark  Stove  to  preferve  them  through  tl 
Winter  in  England.  ■  . 

The  fourteenth  Sort  was  lent  me  from  Marylam 
where  it  grows  naturally  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  Stab 
about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  which  is  pretty  clofel 
let  with  prickly  Hairs,  and  garnifhed*with  rough  Speai 
fhaped  Leaves,  about  three  Inches  long,  and  near  or 
Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  toward  the  upper  Part  t 
the  Stalk  there  are  Angle  Flowers  coming  from  ti 
Wings  at  each  Joint,  and  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by 
Cl ufter  of  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  difpofed  in  Form  ( 
an  Umbel.  This  Plant  flowers  here  in  Augufi ,  but  h 
not  as  yet  perfected  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  growing  natural 
at  Carthagena ,  by  the  late-Dr.  Houjloun  ;  this  rifes  wi 
a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Fee 
dividing  into  feveral  ligneous  Branches,  garnifhed  wi 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  five  Inches  long,  and  one  In< 
and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  fmooth  on  the 
upper  Side,  but  on  the  under  have  three  longitudin 
Veins.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  t 
Branches  haying  very  large  fcaly  Empalements ;  th 
are  as  large  as  a  fmall  Sun  Flower,  of  a  pale  yelk 
Colour. 

This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air 
England,  fo  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stov 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  procur 
from  the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for  it  dc 
not  produce  any  here  ;  thefe  muft  be  fown  upon  a  1 
Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhot 
be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Eari 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  treating  them  in  t 
fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fat 
Country.  v  . 


JOHNSONIA.  Bale.  Callicarpa. '  Lin.  Gen.  Via 
127.  Spondylococeus.  Mitch.  20.  This  Plant  was  tit 
by  the  late  Dr.  Bale ,  of  South  Carolina ,  in  Memory 
Dr.  Johnfon ,  who  publilhed  an  Edition  of  Gerard’s  H 
bal  corredled  and  improved. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  cut  at 
Brim  into  fhort  Segments ,  which  are  ere  A.  It  hath 

Petal ,  which  is  tubulous ,  and  divided  into  four  Parts 
the  Brim ,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  four  fender  Sv 
mits ,  which  are  longer  than  the  Petal ,  terminated  by 
long  yellow  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  rounl 
Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  thick 
tufe  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fmooth 
bular  Berry,  inclofing  four  hard  oblong  Seeds. 

Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  this  Genus  of  Plants  in  the  f 
Sedlion  of  his  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Pic 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  one  btyle.  As 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  me  from  Carolina  by 
late  Dr.  Bale  with  this  Title,  in  the  Year  1739, 
with  them  the  Characters  of  the  Genus,  which  was 
fore  it  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Limans,.  I  have  co; 
nued  it  under  the  Dodtor’s  Title. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus, 
Johnsonia  floribus  verticillatiy  fefilibus,  foliis  ov\ 
lanceolatis  oppoftis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Bale.  Shrubby  J(‘ 
fonia  with  oval  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to 
Stalks,  and  placed  oppofite,  and  Flowers  growing 
Whorls.  This  is  the  Callicarpa.  Aft.  Upfal.  174L 
Mr.  Catefby,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Carolina ,  has  figure 
under  the  following  Title,  Frutex  baccifer  verticilh 
foliis  fcabris  latis  dentatis  fc?  conjugatis,  baccis  purpi 

dense  congefi is,  Vol.  II.  p.  47-  ,  , 

This  Shrub  grows  plentifully  in  the  Woods 
Charles  Fown,  in  South  Carolina.  It  rifes  from  fou 
fix  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  from 
Side,  which  are  woolly  when  young,  like  thole  or 
Wayfaring  Tree,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Sp 
fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs,  Handing: 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  about  three  Inj 
long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad  in  the  Midi 
growing  narrow  at  both  Ends  -,  they  are  a  little  ind 
ed  on  their  Edges,  their  Surface  rough,  and  a  1J| 
hoary.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Whorls  r0^nd| 
Stalks,  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Branches  at  the  I 
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'Iks  of  the  Leaves  \  they  are  final],  tubulous,  cut  into 
ur  obtufe  Segments  at  the  Top,  which  expand,  and 
e  of  a  deep  purple  Colour  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
ft  fucculent  Berries,  which  turn  firft  to  a  bright  red 
olour,  but  afterward  change  to  a  deep  purple  when 
pe,  and  inclofe  four  hard  oblong  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  this.  Plant  were  lent  by  Mr.  Catejly , 
om  Carolina ,  in  1724,  and  many  of  the  Plants  were 
ien  raifed  in  feveral  curious  Gardens  in  England 
l0ft  if  not  all,  of  them  were  afterward  planted  in  the 
Den5  Air,  where  they  flourifhed  very  well  for  feveral 
'ears  and  feveral  of  the  Plants  produced  Flowers  in 
ie  Chelfea  Garden  for  four  or  five  Years,  but  thefe 
ere  not  fucceeded  by  Fruit  ;  and  in  the  fevere  Froft 
1  1740,  they  were  moft  of  them  deftroyed,  as  were  alfo 
ie  young  Plants  which  were  raifed  from  Dr.  Dale's 
eeds  the^Year  before,  which  were  only  fheltered  under 
Frame,  fo  that  until  the  Dodtor  lent  a  freflh  Supply 
f  Seeds  in  1 744,  there  were  fcarce  any  of  the  Plants 
ving  in  the  Englifh  Gardens. 

This  Plant  riles  ealily  from  Seeds,  if  they  are  fown 
i  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  the  bell  Way  is  to  fow  the 
leeds  in  Pots,  and  plunge  them  into  a  Tan  Bed,  and 
dien  the  Plants  come  up,  and  have  obtained  fome 
strength,  they  Ihould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
lir  into  which  they  Ihould  be  removed  in  June ,  and 
ilaced  in  a  Iheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
ill  Autumn,  during  which  Time  they  mu  ft  be  kept 
:lear  from  Weeds,  and  gently  refrefhed  with  Water  in 
Iry  Weather,  but  as  tjiefe  young  Plants  are  tender,  they 
hould  be  placed  , under  a  Frame  before  the  early  Froft 
:omes  on,  for  a  Froft  in  Autumn  will  kill  the  tender 
3art  of  their  Shoots,  which  often  caul'es  their  Stalks  to 
lecay  moft  Part  of  their  Length  before  the  Spring. 
During  the  Winter  Seafon  they  Ihould  be  fereened  from 
ftoft,  but  in  mild  Weather  they  muft  enjoy  the  free 
:\ir,  otherwife  their  Shoots  will  turn  mouldy  and  decay. 
The  following  Spring,  juft  before  the  Plants  fhoot, 
hey  Ihould  be  carefully  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  fo  as 
lot  to  break  their  Roots,  and  Part  of  them  may  be 
ftanted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  the 
jthers  into  a  Nurfery  Bed  in  a  warm  Situation,  at  about 
:our  or  five  Inches  alunder  ;  thofe  in  the  Pots  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  forward 
;heir  taking  frefh  Root,  but  afterward  muft  be  hardened 
to  bear  the  open  Air  as  before  ;  thefe  Plants  in  Pots 
fhould  be  Iheltered  under  a  Frame  in  Winter  for  three 
or  four  Years,  till  they  have  obtained  Strength,  then 
they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a 
warm  Situation,  where  they  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
common  Winters,  but  in  fevere  Froft  they  are  in  Dan¬ 
ger  of  being  killed,  if  they  are  not  fheltered,  therefore 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  fhould  be 
covered  with  old  Tan  to  keep  out  the  Froft,  and  their 
Tops  covered  with  Straw,  Peas  Haulm,  or  Fern,  which 
will  proteft  them. 

Thofe  Plants  in  the  Beds  fhould  alfo  be  covered  with 
Mats,  or  Straw,  in  frofty  Weather,  and  after  they  have 
obtained  Strength,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a 
warm  Situation,  and  treated  every  Winter  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  other. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Shrub  were  often  ufed  by  Dr. 
Dale,  in  dropfical  Cafes,  with  very  good  Succefs.  A 
particular  Account  of  the  Virtues  of  this,  and  many 
other  Plants  of  Carolina,  was  lent  me,  with  dried  Sam¬ 
ples  of  each,  by  the  Doftor  during  the  laft  War,  but  as 
the  Ships  were  taken  in  their  PafTage,  they  were  all  loft, 
and  the  Dobtor  dyir.o-  foon  after,  I  could  never  recover 
them.  '  ° 

JONQUIL.  See  Narciflus. 

IPOMOEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  199.  Quamoclit.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  1 1 6.  Tab.  20.  Quamodit,  or  Scarlet  Con¬ 
volvulus. 

The  Characters  are, 

1  he  Flower  hath  a  [mall  permanent  Empalement ,  cut 
into  jive  Parts  at  the  Top.  The  Petal  is  Funnel-jhaped, 
having  a  long  cylindrical  Tube,  whofe  Brim  is  five  pointed , 
[[reeding  open  fiat.  It  hath  five  Awljhaped  Stamina , 
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nearly  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  roundijh 
Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fituated  a  round 
Germen,  fupporting  a  J lender  Style,  crowned  by  a  roundijh 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundiftj  Cap- 
fule  with  three  Cells ,  inclofing  three  oblong  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaeus's  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whoje 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tournefort 
places  it  in  the  firft  Sebtion  of  his  fecond  Clafs,  which 
contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Funnelfhaped  Flower  of  one 
Leaf,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ipomoea  foliis  pinnatifidis  linearibus,  floribus  fcli- 
tariis.  Hort.  Cliff.  60.  Ipomoea  with  very  narrow  many 
pointed  Leaves,  and  folitary  Flowers.  This  is  the 
jjUamoclit  foliis  tenuiter  incifis  &  pennatis.  Tourn.  Injt, 

R.  H.  1 1 6.  Quamoclit  with  narrow  cut,  and  winged 
Leaves. 

2.  Ipomoea  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis ,  baji  angulatis , 
pedunculis  multifioris.  Hort.  JJpfal.  39.  Ipomoea  with 
Heart-fhaped  pointed  Leaves,  angular  at  the  Bafe,  and 
many  Flowers  on  a  Stalk.  This  is  the  Fjuamoclit  Ame¬ 
ricana  folio  heder<£  flare  coccineo.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  21. 
American  fifuamoclit  with  an  Ivy  Leaf  and  a  fcarlet  Flow¬ 
er*  commonly  called  Scarlet  Convolvulus. 

3.  Ipomoea  foliis  cordatis  a  cutis  integerrimis,  floribus 
folitariis.  Prod.  Leyd.  430.  Ipomoea  with  acute  Heart- 
fhaped  entire  Leaves,  and  folitary  Flowers.  This  is 
the  Quamoclit  Americana  folani  folio ,  flore  rofeo.  Plum. 
Cat.  3.  American  Ejuamoclit  with  a  Nightfhade  Leaf, 
and  a  Rofe-coloured  Flower. 

4.  Ipomoea  foliis  cordatis  integerrimis ,  floribus  con¬ 
fer  tis,  corollis  indivijis.  Sauv.  Monjp.  114.  Ipomoea  with 
Heart-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  in  Ciuf- 
ters,  and  undivided  Petals.  This  is  tht  lfiuamodit  fo¬ 
liis  ampliffimis  cordiformibus.  Plum.  Cat.  4.  Sftudmoclit  with 
large  Heart-fhaped  Leaves. 

5.  Ipomoea  foliis  palmatis ,  lobis  fepienis  lanceclatis 
integerrimis.  Hort.  Upfah  39.  Ipomoea  With  Hand-fhaped 
Leaves  compofed  of  feven  Spear  draped  entire  Lobes. 
This  is  the  Convolvulus  major  heptdphyllus,  fiore  fulphu- 
reo  odorato.  Sloan.  Cat.  55.  Greater  feven  leaved  Bind¬ 
weed  with  a  yellow  fweet  Flower,  called  Spanijh  Ar¬ 
bour  Vine. 

6.  Ipomoea  foliis  trilobis  cordatis ,  pedunculis  t  rift  or  is. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  161 .  Ipomoea  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
having  three  Lobes,  and  three  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Convolvulus  pent  aphyllos  minor,  flore  pur  pur  eo. 
Sloan.  Cat.  55.  Smaller  five  leaved  Bindweed'  with  a 
purple  Flower. 

7.  Ipomoea  foliis  palmatis,  floribus  aggregatis.  Flor . 
Zeyl.  79.  Ipomoea  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  and  blow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Clufters.  This  is  the  Volubilis  Zeylanica 
pes  tigrinus  did  a.  Hort.  Elth.  318.  Volubilis  of  Ceylon, 
called  Tyger’s  Foot. 

8.  Ipomoea  foliis  digit  at  is  glabris,  fcliolis  fejjilibtis, 
caule  Uvi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  162.  Ipomoea  with  finooth 
Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  fit  dole,  and  a 
fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Convolvulus  quinquefolius 
glaber  Americanus.  Pluk.  Aim.  116.  Smooth  five  leaved 
American  Bindweed. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  •  in  the 
Weft-Indies  it  is  called  Sweet  William,  and  by  fome  In¬ 
dian  Pink.  It  riles  with  a  twining  Stalk  feven  or  eight 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  flender  twining  Branches, 
which  twift  about  any  neighbouring  Plants  for  Support ; 
the  Leaves  are  winged,  being  compofed  of  feveral  Pair 
of  very  fine  narrow  Lobes,  not  thicker  than  fine  fow- 
ing  Thread ;  they  are  about  an  Inch  long,  of  a  deep 
green,  and  fometimes  are  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  at 
others  they  are  alternate ;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  ftanding  upon  flender 
Foot  Stalks  about  one  Inch  long *  they  are  Funnel¬ 
fhaped,  having  a  Tube  an  Inch  long,  which  is  narrow 
at  Bottom,  but  gradually  widens  to  the  1  op,  which 
fpreads  open  flat,  with  five  Corners  or  Angles ;  they 
are  of  a  moft  beautiful  fcarlet  Colour,  fo  make  a  fine 
Appearance.  This  is  an  annual  Plant  in  E?igland,  but 
whether  it  is  fo  in  its  native  Place  I  cannot  tell *  for  as 
the  Seeds  fall  to  the  Ground*  fo  there  is  a  Succefhon  of 

young 
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young  Plants,  which  continue  flowering  great  Part  of 
the  Year. 

This  is  a  tender  Plant,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  in  England ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  as  the 
Plants  will  foon  appear,  they  fhould  be  each  tranf- 
planted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  before 
they  twine  about  each  other,  for  then  it  will  be  difficult 
to  difengage  them  without  breaking  their  Tops.  When 
they  are  poted,  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  new  hot 
Bed,  and  Sticks  placed  down  by  each  Plant  for  their 
Stalks  to  twine  about ;  after  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
they  fhould  have  a  good  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  when  they 
are  advanced  too  high  to  remain  under  the  Frame,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove, 
where  they  fhould  have  Support,  for  their  Branches 
will  extend  to  a  confiderable  Diflance.  In  this  Place 
they  will  begin  to  flower  in  June ,  and  there  will  be  a 
Succeffion  of  Flowers  till  the  End  of  September ,  and 
the  Seeds  will  ripen  very  well. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  and 
the  Bahama  IJlands  ;  this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  is  not  fo  tender  as  the  former.  It  hath  a 
twining  Stalk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points, 
and  are  divided  into  Angles  at  their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  upon  flender 
Foot  Stalks  which  fupport  three  or  four  Flowers  of  the 
fame  Form  and  Size  as  the  former,  but  are  not  fo  deep 
coloured.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  Orange-co¬ 
loured  Flowers,  but  they  do  not  differ  in  any  other  Re- 
fpetfb.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  on  a  warm 
Border  of  light  Earth  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  will 
come  up,  and  in  favourable  Seafons  will  flower  and 
produce  good  Seeds ;  but  mofl  People  raife  the  Plants 
on  a  very  gentle  hot  Bed,  and  tranfplant  them  after¬ 
wards  into  the  Borders,  by  which  Method  they  are 
brought  forward,  fo  will  perfed  their  Seeds  earlier. 

The  third  Sort  is  like. the  fecond,  but  the  Leaves 
have  no  Angles,  and  the  Flowers  are  of  a  Rbfe  Co¬ 
lour,  each  Foot  Stalk  fuftaining  one  Flower.  This 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner’ as  the  fecond  Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft- Indies, 
where  it  twines  about  any  neighbouring  Support,  and 
rifes  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  large 
Heart-fhaped  entire  Leaves ;  the  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  upon  flender  Foot 
Stalks  in  Clutters  ;  they  are  of  a  blue  Colour,  and  their 
Brims  are  not  angular  as  in  the  former  Species,  but  en¬ 
tire.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  af¬ 
terward  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  is  before  direded 
for  the  firft  Sort,  for  it  is  too ’tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  here. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  cultivated  in  m oft  of  the  Iflands  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  but  isfuppofed  to  have  been  introduced 
there  from  the  Spanifh  Main.  Thefe  Plants  rife  to  a 
very  great  Height,  and  fend  out  many  Branches,  fo 
are  planted  to  cover  Arbours  for  Shade  in  the  Elands, 
from  whence  it  had  the  Appellation  of  Spanifh  Arbour 
Vine.  The  Stalks  of  this  Plant  are  covered  with  a  pur¬ 
ple  Bark,  they  twine  about  any  neighbouring  Support, 
fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  fo  that  one  Plant  will 
cover  an  Arbour  of  fifty  Feet  long.  The  Leaves  are 
divided  into  feven  Lobes  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  they  are 
large,  Funnel- fhaped,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and 
fine!  I  very  fweet ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundifh 
Capfules  with  three  Cells,  containing  one  large  Seed  in 
each,  which  are  of  a  dark  Colour. 

T.  his  is  a  perennial  Plant,  but  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  in  England-,  the  Seeds  of  this  mud  be 
iown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
t  ome  up  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  Pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  ;  but  as  they  will  foon 
grow  too  tall  to  Hand  under  a  Frame,  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  where  they  muft  be 
supported,  othervvife  they  will  twine  about  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Plants.  As  thefe  Plants  extend  their  Shoots 
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to  a  very  great  Length,  they  require  a  tall  Stove,, 
where  they  may  have  Room  to  grow,  without  which 
they  will  never  produce  any  Flowers!  I  have  had  thefe 
Plants  feveral  Years,  but  have  only  feeh  one  Flower 
produced  from  them  ;  for  they  grow  fo  very  laro-e  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  have  Flowers,  as  that  few  of  the 
Stoves  in  England  have  Height  enough  for  their 
Growth. 

-  Thefixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moftof  the  Elands 
in  the  Weft- Indies ;  this  hath  a  twining  Stalk,  which 
rifes  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
divided  into  three  Lobes,  which  are  Heart-fhaped  ;  the 
Foot  Stalks  arife  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  each  fuf¬ 
taining  three  purple  Flowers.  This  is  alfo  tender,  To 
the  Plants  muft  be  railed  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring, 
and  afterward  planted  in  feparate  Pots,  plunging  them 
into  another  hot  Bed,  where  they  may  remain  till  they 
reach  the  Glafies,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a 
GlafsCafe  where  they  may  have  Room,  and  be  fcreen- 
ed  from  the  Cold,  but  ihould  have  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air  admited  to  them  in  warm  Weather  ;  with  this 
Treatment,  the  Plants  will  flower  and  produce  ripe 
Seeds. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  In  India  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  twining  hairy  Stalk  four  or  five  Feet  high,  gar-, 
nifhed  with  Haud-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  and 
divided  to  the  Bottom  into  feveral  Lobes  ;  the  Flowers' 
come  out  in  Clufters,  inclofed  in  a  five  cornered  Invo- 
lucrum  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour  but  fmall,  and 
open  only  in  the  Evening,  fo  make  no  Figure.  This  is 
propagated  by  Seeds,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment 
as  the  fixth  Sort. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies-, 
this  hath  a  fmooth  twining  Stalk,  which  rifes  four  or' 
five  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves 
having  five  Lobes,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  fuftain  two  or  three  purple 
Flowers  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  tricapfular  Seed 
Veftels,  in  each  Cell  there  is  one  brown  Seed. 

This  Sort  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  two 
former,  with  which  it  will  produce  Flowers  and  per¬ 
fect  its  Seeds  in  England. 

IRIS.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H \  358.  Tab?.  1 86,  187,  1 88. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  57.  Flower-de-luce;  in  French,  Flambe. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flowers  are  inclofed  in  Spatha  (or  Sheaths )  which 
are  permanent  ;  the  Flowers  are  divided  into  fix  Parts,  the 
three  outer  are  oblong,  obtufe ,  and  reflexed,  the  three  in-\ 
ner  are  ered,  and  end  in  acute  Points  ;  thefe  all  join  at 
their  Bafe  :  They  have  three  Awl- fhaped  Stamina ,  which  j 
lie  upon  the  reflexed  Petals,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong 
depreffed  Summits.  Under  the  Flower  is  fituated  an  oblong 
Germen,  fupporting  a  flender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  large 
three  pointed  Stigma ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  ait 
oblong  angular  Capfule  with  three  Cells .  filled  with  large 
Seeds. 

1  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  FourneforB s  ninth  Ciafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs? 
with  a  Lily  Flower  of  one  Leaf  ,  cut  into  fix  Parts ,  whofe 
Empalement  becomes  the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it 
in  the  firft  Secftion  of  his  third  Ciafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  three  Stamina  and  one 
Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Iris  corollis  imber bibus,  petalis  inter ioribus  ftigmate  ' 
minoribus,  foliis  enfiformibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris  with 
an  unbearded  Flower,  the  inner  Petals  fmaller  than  the  * 
Stigma,  and  Sword-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Iris  f 
paluftris  lutea.  Fabern.  Icon.  643.  Yellow  Marfh  Flow¬ 
er-de-luce. 

2.  Iris  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  longiore  multi fioro.  rj 
Hort.  Cliff.  18.  7n>with  bearded  Flowers,  the  Stalks 
longer  than  the  Leaves,  and  having  many  Flowers.  | 
This  is  the  Iris  vulgaris  Germanica five  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  : 
30.  Common  German,  or  wild  Flower-de-luce. 

3.  Iris  corollis  barbatis ,  fcapo  nudo  longitudine  folio - 
rum  midtifloro.  Prod.  Leyd.  17.  Iris  with  a  bearded 
Flower,  and  a  naked  Stalk  the  Length  of  the  Leaves,  I 
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ith  many  Flowers.  This  is  the  Iris  latiflolia ,  caule 
phyllo.  C.  B.  P.  32.  Broad  leaved  Flower-de-luce, 
,hofe  Stalks  are  without  Leaves. 

4.  Iris  corollis  bar  bat  is ,  caule  flub f olio flo  longit  udine 
Riorum  multifloro.  Prod.  Leyd.  17.  Iris  with  a  bearded 
lower,  and  a  leafy  Stalk  the  Length  of  the  Leaves, 
ith  many.  Flowers.  This  is  the  Iris  latiflolia  Panno- 
:ca,  colore  multiplici.  C.  B.  P.  31.  Broad  leaved  Ilun- 
irian  Flower-de-luce  of  many  Colours. 

5.  Iris,  corollis  barbatis ,  caule  foliis  longiore  uni  flora. 
j0rt.  Cliff.  1 8.  Iris  with  a  bearded  Flower,  and  a  Stalk 
>nger  than  the  Leaves,  having  one  Flower.  This  is 
ie  Iris  fitflana ,  flore  maxima  ex  albo  nigricante.  C.  B.  P. 
1.  Flower-de-luce  with  a  very  large  Flower  of  a  black 
id  white  Colour,  commonly  called  Chalcedonian  Iris. 

6.  Iris  corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  breviore  multifloro. 
rort.  Upfal.  1 7.  Iris  with  a  bearded  Flower,  and  a 
talk  fhorter  than  the  Leaves,  with  many  Flowers, 
'his  is  the  Iris  humilis  major ,  flatmate  purpurea  biflora, 
'ourn.  Infl.  36 1.  Greater  Dwarf  Flower-de-luce  of  a 
irk  purple  Colour,  and  having  two  Flowers  on  each 
talk. 

7.  Iris  corollis  barbatis ,  caule  foliis  breviore  unifloro. 
in.  Sp.  Plant.  38.  Iris  with  a  bearded  Flower,  and  a 
talk  fhorter  than  the  Leaves  with  one  Flower.  This 
the  Iris  humilis  minor,  flore  purpureo.  Pourn.  Infl.  361. 
mailer  Dwarf  Flower-de-luce  with  a  purple  Flower. 

8.  Iris  corollis  barbatis ,  caule  foliis  longiore  multifloro, 
liis  enfiflormibus.  Iris  with  a  bearded  Flower,  a  Stalk 
rnger  than  the  Leaves  with  many  Flowers,  and  Sword- 
laped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Iris  Afliatica  cdzrulea  poly- 
itbos.  C.  B.  P.  Blue  Afialick  Flower-de-luce  with  many 
lowers,  called  greater  Dalmatian  Iris. 

9.  Iris  corollis  barbatis ,  germinibus  trigonis ,  foliis  en- 
cormibus  longiffimis  caule  foliis  longiore  bifloro.  Pluk.  1 54. 
■is  with  a  bearded  Flower,  a  three  cornered  Germen, 
try  long  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  Stalk  longer 
tan  the  Leaves  with  two  Flowers. 

10.  Iris  corollis  imber  bibus,  germinibus  f ex  angular  ibus, 
’ide  ancipiti,  foliis  linear ibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris  with 
lowers  having  no  Beards,  a  fix  cornered  Germen, 
Stalk  having  Flowers  on  both  Sides,  and  narrow 
eaves.  This  is  the  Iris  anguftifolia  prunum  redolens  mi- 
>r.  C.  B.  P'33.  Smaller  narrow  leaved  Flower-de- 
ce  fmelling  like  Plums. 

11.  Iris  corollis  imber  bibus,  caule  foliis  breviore  trifloro , 
liis  lineari-enflformibus.  Iris  whofe  Flowers  are  not 
:arded,  the  Stalk  fhorter  than  the  Leaves,  and  having 
ree  Flowers,  and  narrow  Sword-fhaped  Leaves.  This 
the  Iris  anguftifolia  maritime. 1,  major.  C.  B.  P.  33. 

reater  narrow  leaved  maritime  Flower-de-luce. 

12.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  foliis  cequalibus  mul- 
loro,  fpathd  majoribus  ereclis.  Iris  whofe  Flowers  have 
)  Beards,  the  Stalks  equal  in  Length  with  the  Leaves, 
id  having  many  Flowers  which  are  larger  and  more 
ed:  than  the  Spatha.  This  is  the  Iris  anguftifolia ,  ma- 
dma  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Smaller  narrow  leaved  maritime 
ower-de-luce. 

13.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  foliis  longiore  multi- 
ro,  germinibus  fexangularibus,  foliis  linearibus.  Iris 
tofe  Flowers  have  no  Beards,  the  Stalks  longer  than 
e  Leaves  with  many  Flowers,  a  fix  cornered  Ger- 
en,  and  very  narrow  Leaves.  This  is  the  Iris  an- 
fiifolia,  bicolor.  C.  B.  P.  33.  Narrow  leaved  Flower- 
-lucewith  two  Colours. 

14.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  germinibus  fexangularibus, 
de  tereti,  foliis  jublinearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris 
lofe  F  lowers  have  no  Beards,  with  a  fix  cornered  Ger- 
-n,  a  taper  Stalk,  and  very  narrow  Leaves.  This  is 
-  Bis  prat enflis  angujlifolia ,  folio  foetido.  C.  B.  P.  32. 
irrow  leaved  Meadow  Flower-de-luce,  with  a  ftink- 
l  Leaf. 

15.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  fpathd  bifolid,  caule  foliofo 
gitudine  folio-rum ,  pedunculis  longioribus.  Iris  with 
Jwers  having  no  Beards,  a  Sheath  containing  two 
aves, ^  a  leafy  Stalk  the  Length  of  the  Leaves,  and 
'ger  F  oot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Iris  fativa 
ea‘  C.  B.  P.  32.  Yellow  Garden  Flower-de-luce. 

*6.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus ,  caule  longitudine  foliorum 
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multifloro,  foils  enflijormibus.  Iris  with  an  unbearded 
flower,  a  Stalk  the  Length  of  the  Leaves  with  many 
Flowers,  and  Sword-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Iris 
humilis  minor,  flore picio.  P cum.  Infl.  362.  LefTer  Dwarf 
Flower-de-luce  with  a  painted  Flower. 

17.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  caule  unifloro  foliis  b.revi- 
ore ,  radice  fibrosa.  Flor.Virg.  io.  Iris  with  an  unbeard¬ 
ed  Flower,  a  Stalk  fhorter  than  the  Leaves  with  one 
Flower,  arid  a  fibrous  Root.  This  is  the  Iris  Virgini- 
ana  pumila  five  chain Aris  verna  anguftifolia,  flore  pur - 
puro-caruleo  odorato.  Pluk.  Aim.  196.  Dwarf  Spring 
Virginia  Flower-de-luce,  with  a  narrow  I.eaf,  and  a 
purple  blue  fweet  fmelling  Flower. 

18.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  germinibus  fubtrigonis , 
caule  tereti,  foliis  enjiformibus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  39.  Iris 
with  an  unbearded  Flower,  a  three  cornered  Germen, 
a  taper  Stalk,  and  Sword-fhaped  Leaves*.  This  is  the 
Iris  Americana  verficolor  ftylo  crenato.  Dill.  Hort.  Pith. 
188.  Party-coloured  American  Flower-de-luce,  with  a 
crenated  Style. 

J  9-  IRIS  corollis  imberbibus  petals  inter nis  longitudine 
ftigmatis ,  foliis  enflif omnibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris  with 
an  unbearded  Flower,  the  inner  Petals  as  long  as  the 
Stigma,  and  Sword-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Iris 
fcetidiflflma,  feu  Xyris.  To  urn.  Lift.  360.  Molt  Linking 
Flower-de-luce,  or  Xyris,  called  Stinking Gladwyn. 

20.  1r  is  corollis  imberbibus,  germinibus  trigonis,  caule 
tereti ,  foliis  linearibus.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  19.  Iris  with  an 
unbearded  Flower,  a  three  cornered  Germen,  a  taper 
Stalk,  and  narrow  Leaves^-  This  is  the  Iris  pratenfls , 
anguftifolia  non  feetida  altior.  C.  B.  P.  32.  Taller  nar¬ 
row  leaved  Meadow  Flower-de-luce,  not  Linking. 

21.  Iris  corollis  imberbibus,  foliis  tetragonis.  Vir.  Cliff. 
6.  Iris  with  an  unbearded  Flower  and  four  cornered 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Hermodablylus  folio  quadrangulo. 
1  ourn.  Cor.  50.  Fiermodaffyle  with  a  four  cornered 
Leaf. 

The  firL  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ditches  and  Land¬ 
ing  Waters  in  nioL  Parts  of  England,  this  is  titled  in 
the  Pharmacopeia,  Acorus  adulterinus ,  or  Pfeudo  acorus , 
BaLard  Acorus.  The  Roots  of  this  are  pretty  thick, 
fiefhy,  and  fpread  every  Way  near  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  5  the  Leaves  are  Sword-fhaped,  very  long,  of 
a  deep  green  Colour,  and  not  fo  Liff  as  thofe  of  the 
Garden  Iris-,  the  Stalks  rife  from  three  to  near  four 
Feet  high,  toward  the  Top  of  which,  grow  three  or 
four  Flowers,  one  above  another,  which  gradually  fuc- 
ceed  each  other  •,  they  are  fhaped  like  the  ordinary 
Flower-de-luce,  but  the  three  inner  Petals  are  lefs  than 
the  Stigmas,  fo  they  want  the  three  upright  Petals  which 
are  termed  Standards.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  three  cornered  Capfules,  containing 
three  Rows  of  flat  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  not  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  being  an 
officinal  Plant,  it  is  here  mentioned  to  introduce  the 
other. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  but 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  for  Or¬ 
nament  ;  the  Roots  of  this  are  very  thick,  flefhy,  and 
divided  into  Joints,  fpreading  juft  under  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  ;  they  are  of  a  brownifh  Colour  on  their 
Outfide,  but  white  within  ;  the  Leaves  arife  in  CluLers 
embracing  each  other  at  their  Bafe  ;  but  fpread  afunder 
upward  in  Forms  of  Wings ;  they  are  a  Foot  and  a 
Flalf  long,  and  two  Inches  broad,  having  fharp  Edges 
ending  in  Points  like  Swords-,  the  Stalks  between  thefe, 
which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  Leaves,  having  at  each 
Joint  one  Leaf  without  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  diminifh  in 
their  Size  upward,  the  Stalks  divide  into  three  Branches, 
each  of  which  produce  two  or  three  Flowers  one  above 
another  at  DiLances,  inclofed  in  a  Sheath  -,  they  have 
three  large  Violet- coloured  Petals  which  turn  back¬ 
ward,  and  are  called  Falls  ;  thefe  have  Beards  near  an 
Inch  Jong  on  their  Mid-rib  toward  their  Bale,  and  have 
a  fhort  arched  Petal  which  cover  the  Beard,  with  three 
broad  ereft  Petals  of  the  fame  Colour,  called  Standards  j 
the  Stamina  lie  upon  the  reflexed  Petals.  Under  each 
Flower  is  fituated  an  oblong  Germen,  which  turns  to  a 
large  three  cornered  Caplule  with  three  Cells,  filled 
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with  large  comprefied  Seeds.  This  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  blue  Standards  and 
purple  Falls,  which  is  titled,  Iris  hortenfis  latifolia ,  by 
Cafpar  Bauhin  ;  and  one  with  pale  purple  Standards, 
another  with  white,  and  a  third  a  fmaller  Flower,  but 
thefe  are  accidental  Varieties  which  have  come  from 
Seeds. 

The  third  Sort  has  broader  Leaves  than  the  laft,  the 
Stalks  have  no  Leaves  upon  them,  are  equal  in  Length 
with  the  Leaves ;  they  have  three  or  four  large  bright 
purple  Flowers,  which  ftand  above  each  other,  having 
purplifh  Sheaths  or  Floods ;  the  three  bending  Petals 
or  Falls  are  ftriped  with  white,  from  the  Bafe  to  the 
End  of  the  Beard ;  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large 
blunt  triangular  Capfules  with  three  Cells,  filled  with 
comprefied  Se£ds.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  May, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Begining  of  Auguft. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary. ;  the 
Leaves  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort,  but 
are  of  a  darker  green  ;  the  Stalks  rife  as  tall  as  the 
Leaves,  and  toward  the  Bottom  are  garnifhed  with  one 
Leaf  at  each  Joint,  whofe  Bafe  embrace  the  Stalks ; 
the  upper  Part  is  naked,  and  branches  into  three,  each 
having  two  or  three  Flowers  above  one  Another ;  the 
three  upright  Petals  or  Standards  are  yellow,  and  the 
bending  PetalsorFalls  arevariegated  with  purple  Stripes. 
This  flowers  in  June,  but  is  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
in  England. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  near  Conftantinople,  and 
in  other  Parts  of  the  Eaft.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
are  not  fo  broad  as  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  are  of  a 
grayi fh  Colour ;  the  Stalks  rife  two  Feet  and  a  Flalf 
high,  fupporting  one  very  large  Flower;  the  three  up¬ 
right  Petals  are  almoft  as  broad  as  a  Hand  but  very 
thin,  of  a  mixed  ftriped  black  and  white  ;  the  three 
bending  Petals  or  Falls  are  of  a  darker  Colour,  from 
whence  fome  Gardeners  have  called  it  the  Mourning 
Iris.  This  flowers  the  latter  End  of  May ,  or  the  Be¬ 
gining  of  June,  but  never  has  any  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  broad  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
fecond  Sort,  but  fhorter ;  the  Stalks  rife  nine  or  ten 
Inches  high,  branching  into  two  or  three  at  the  Top, 
each  fuftaining  two  deep  purple  Flowers.  This  flowers 
in  May,  but  is  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  feventh  Sort  hath,  narrower  and  fhorter  Leaves 
than  the  former ;  the  Stalks  are  fhorter  than  the  Leaves, 
and  fupport  one  Flower  on  the  Top  of  a  light  purple 
Colour.  This  flowers  the  Begining  of  May ,  but  rarely 
produces  Seeds  in  this  Country.  There  are  two  or  three 
Varieties  of  this,  which  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Flowers. 

The  eighth  Sort  hath  the  largeft  Leaves  of  any  of 
the  Flower-de-luce,  they  are  of  a  grayifh  Colour  and 
fpread  wide,  embracing  each  other  at  their  Bafe,  where 
they  are  purplifh.  The  Stalks  rife  near  four  Feet  high, 
and  divide  into  feveral  Branches,  each  fupporting  three 
or  four  Flowers  above  each  other  at  Diftances,  covered 
with  a  thin  Sheath  ;  the  three  bending  Petals  or  Falls, 
are  of  a  faint  purple  inclining  to  blue,  with  purple 
Veins  runing  lengthways;  the  Beard  is  yellow,  and  the 
three  eredt  Petals  or  Standards  are  of  a  bright  blue  with 
fome  faint  purple  Stripes,  the  Flowers  have  an  agree¬ 
able  Scent.  They  appear  the  latter  End  of  June ,  but 
are  feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  Seeds  of  the  ninth  Sort  were  brought  from 
Carniola ,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Pocock ,  Bifhop  of 
OJJbry ,  who  found  the  Plants  growing  there  naturally  : 
Thefe  were  fown  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  they 
fucceeded  very  well,  and  the  Plants  have  been  fince 
communicated  to  many  curious  Gardens  in  Europe. 

This  Plant  hath  a  thick  flefhy  Root,  divided  into 
many  Knots  or  Tubers,  which  fpread  and  multiply  in 
the  Ground;  thefe  fend  out  many  ftrong  thick  flefhy 
Fibres,  which  ftrike  deep  in  the  F'.arth,  puting  out  fe¬ 
veral  fmaller  Fibres  from  their  Sides.  From  thefe 
Roots  arife  Clufters  of  flat  Sword-fhaped  Leaves  of  a 
deep  green  Colour,  which  are  more  than  three  Feet 
longi,  and  little  more  than  one  Inch  broad  in  the  broadeft 
Part,  ending  in  Points ;  ..  thefe  Leaves  are  connected 


together  at  their  Bafe  into  feveral  Pleads  or  Bundle 
wraping  over  each  other  ;  and  between  thefe  arife  t 
Flower  Stalks,  which  grow  four  Feet  high  and  £ 
jointed,  having  very  long  Spathas  or  Sheaths  at  each 
the  upper  Joints,  which  include  the  Flowers.  Tht 
Stalks  generally  fuftain  two  Flowers,  one  coming  o 
of  each  Sheath  or  Spatha ;  thefe  are  permanent,  ai 
when  the  Flowers  are  paft,  clofely  cover  the  Seed  V< 
fel.  The  Flowers  are  divided  into  nine  Leaves,  thr 
of  thefe  ftand  erebt,  which  are  white,  and  fix  tu 
down  ;  thefe  are  joined  together  at  their  Bafe,  the  low 
fpreading  out  into  a  broad,  obtufe,  reflexed  Fall,  ha 
ingaBeard,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour  ;  t 
upper  Segment  is  arched  over  the  lower,  fo  as  to  for 
a  Sort  of  Lip,  which  is  reflexed  backward  ;  under  th 
is  fituated  an  oblong  three  cornered  Germen,  which  i 
terward  becomes  an  oblong,  fwollen,  three  cornered  Se 
Veffel,  ending  in  a  long  Point,  which  opens  into  tht 
longitudinal  Cells,  in  which  the  Seeds  are  ranged;  thi 


are  angular  and  comprefied.  This  Plant  flowers 
latter  End  of  June,  or  the  Begining  of  July ,  and 
Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  It  is  very  hardy,  a 
thrives  well  in  the  open  Air  without  any  Proteftic 
The  Leaves  decay  to  the  Root  in  the  Autumn,  a 
new  ones  arife  in  the  Spring.  The  Roots  alfo  prop 
gate  very  faft,  when  they  are  in  a  light  moift  Soil, 
that  it  may  foon  be  had  in  Plenty,  without  waiting  f 
Plants  from  Seeds 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  ;  this  ha 
narrow  flat  Grafs-like  Leaves  about  a  Foot  long,  of 


light 


green 


Colour ;  between  thefe  arife  the  Stal 


about  fix  Inches  high,  having  two  narrow  green  L^avi 
which  are  much  longer  than  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  Stal 
fuftain  two  or  three  Flowers,  which  are  fmaller  than  a 
of  the  former  Species  ;  the  Petals  have  no  Beards,  b 
have  a  broad  yellow  Line  adorned  with  purple  Stripe 
the  three  Falls  are  of  a  light  purple  Colour  ftriped  wi 
blue,  and  have  a  convex  Ridge  runing  longitudinal 
the  other  are  of  a  redifh  purple  variegated  with  viok 
thefe  have  a  Scent  like  frefh  Plums.  It  flowers  inja 
and  is  fucceeded  by  Seed  Veffels  which  are  fhort,  havii 
three  Borders  or  Wings  runing  lengthways,  opening 
three  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  angular  Seeds,  whi 
ripen  in  September. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Sea, 
the  South  of  France ,  and  in  Italy.  This  hath  narr< 
Sword-fhaped  Leaves  more  than  a  Foot  long,  of  a  de 
green  Colour  ;  the  Stalks  do  not  rife  fo  tall  as 
Leaves,  they  fuftain  at  the  Top  two  or  three  Flowi 
which  ftand  near  together ;  they  are  of  a  bright  pur 
Colour  with  very  deep  Falls,  and  the  three  Standar 
blue  ;  the  bending  Petals  have  no  Beards,  but  i 


are 


ftead  of  that  white  broad  Stripes  through  the  Midc 
This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September 

The  twelfth  Sort  hath  narrower  Leaves  than 
former,  but  of  the  fame  deep  green  Colour  ;  the  Sta 
do  not  rife  higher  than  the  Leaves,  and  fupport  two 
three  Flowers,  which  have  long  permanent  Empa 
ments  Handing  erebl,  which  cover  the  Seed  Veffel 
the  Seeds  are  ripe  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  o: 
paler  Colour  than  thofe  of  the  eleventh  Sort. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  has  very  narrow  long  Grafs-li 
Leaves,  of  a  light  green  ;  the  Stalks  rife  two  Feet  a 
a  Half  high,  fuftaining  three  or  four  Flowers  abc 
each  other,  which  have  blue  Falls,  and  purple  Star 
ards  ftriped  with  pale  blue  Lines.  This  flowers  in 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  at  Michaelmas. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germai 
this  hath  L.eaves  like  thofe  of  the  eleventh  Sort,  whk 
when  broken,  have  a  difagreeable  Scent ;  but  this 
accidental,  and  not  common  to  all  the  Plants ; 
Stalks  of  this  are  taper,  and  rife  a  little  above 
Leaves ;  thefe  fuftain  three  or  four  Flowers  one  abc 
another,  which  have  light  blue  Standards,  and  pup 
variegated  Falls  without  Beards ;  inftead  of  wlu< 
they  have  a  broad  white  Line  in  the  Middle  ;  th 
are  fucceeded  by  fhort  thick  Capfules,  which  ht 
fcarce  any  Angles,  opening  in  three  Cells,  which 
filled  with  angular  .Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 
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The  fifteenth  Sort  has  narrower  Leaves  than  thofe  of 
he  fecond,  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  and  not  fo  ftiff ; 
he  Stalks  are  equal  in  Height  with  the  Leaves,  and 
)ranch  out  on  both  Sides,  with  long  Foot  Stalks,  each 
uftaining  one  pretty  large  yellow  Flower,  inclofed  in  a 
ong  two  leaved  Sheath  ;  at  each  Joint  where  the  Foot 
italics  come  out,  there  is  a  fingle  Leaf,  which  em- 
jraces  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  This  flowers  in  June , 
jut  rarely  produces  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  Sort,  one  with  a  Sul- 
)hur-coloured,  and  the  other  with  a  variegated  Flower, 
vhich  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  Varieties  which  have 
ieen  accidentally  produced  from  Seeds. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  hath  broad  Sword-fhaped  Leaves 
bout  eight  Inches  long  •,  the  Stalks  rife  about  the  fame 
leight  with  the  Leaves,  and  divide  into  two  or  three 
■'oot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  two  or  three  Flowers  one 
bove  another,  which  have  yellow  Standards,  and  the 
’alls  are  variegated  with  dark  Stripes.  This  flowers  in 
(une,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds  here. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame- 
ica  ;  this  hath  tufted  fibrous  Roots,  from  which  arife 
nany  Grafs-like  Leaves  about  nine  Inches  long  ;  from 
letween  thefe  come  out  the  Stalks,  which  are  fhorter 
han  the  Leaves,  fupporting  one  purple  Flower  with 
due  Standards.  This  Sort  flowers  in  May ,  but  feldom 
iroduces  Seeds  in  England. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  grows  alfo  in  North  America  ; 
his  hath  narrow  Sword-fhaped  Leaves  about  a  Foot 
Dng,  of  a  light  green  Colour;  the  Stalks  rife  a  little 
bove  the  Leaves,  they  are  taper,  and  fupport  two  or 
tree  Flowers  one  above  another  ;  the  Standards  are  of 
light  blue,  and  the  Falls  are  purple  variegated,  with 
broad  white  Line  inftead  of  a  Beard  through  the 
Middle.  The  Germen  which  is  fituated  under  the 
dower  is  three  cornered  below,  but  taper  toward  the 
"op.  This  flowers  in  June ,  and  often  produces  Seeds 
ere. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Places 
i  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  admited  into 
fardens.  This  hath  thick  tufted  fibrous  Roots,  the 
.eaves  are  of  a  Grafs  green  Sword-fhaped,  and  when 
Token  emit  a  ftrong  Odour,  not  much  unlike  that  of 
ot  roaft  Beef  at  the  firft  Scent,  but  if  fmelt  too  clofe, 
ecomes  difagreeable.  It  is  generally  called  Linking 
iladwyn  in  England ,  the  Stalks  rife  about  the  fame 
leight  with  the  Leaves,  fupporting  two  fmall  Flowers 
f  a  purple  Colour,  variegated.  It  flowers  in  June , 
nd  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  twentieth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria  and 
'obemia ;  this  hath  narrow  Sword-fhaped  Leaves  near 
Foot  and  a  Half  long,  of  a  dark  green  Colour  ;  the 
lower  Stalks  rife  above  the  Leaves,  and  fupport  two 
r  three  Flowers  with  light  blue  Standards,  and  deep 
lue  Falls,  with  a  broad  Stripe  of  white,  inftead  of  the 
ieard.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
eptember. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  thefe  Flag  or  Sword- 
“aved  Irifes ,  which  chiefly  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their 
lowers,  fo  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  diftindt  Sorts ; 
tofe  which  are  here  enumerated  are  fuppofed  to  be 
ifferent  Species,  great  Part  of  them  I  have  cultivated 
y  Seeds,  and  found  them  conftantly  produce  the  fame 
s  the  Parent  Plants. 

AH  thefe  Sorts  are  generally  propagated  by  parting 
f  their  Roots,  which  do  moft  of  them  multiply  faft 
oough.  The  beft  Time  to  remove  and  part  the  Roots 
;  ir!  Autumn,  that  they  may  get  good  Root  before  the 
pring,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  ftrong  the  fol¬ 
ding  Summer.  All  thofe  Sorts  which  fpread  much 
t  their  Roots,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  every  other  Year, 

3  keep  them  within  Bounds,  otherwife  they  will  fpread 
j  much  as  to  become  troublefome,  cfpecially  if  they  are 
lanted  near  other  Flowers  ;  indeed  the  large  growing 
ands  are  moft  of  them  too  fpreading  for  the  Flower 
rarden,  fo  are  only  fit  to  fill  up  the  Spaces  between 
tees  and  Shrubs  in  iarge  Plantations,  where  they  will 
ave  a  good  Effed  during  the  Time  of  their  flowering. 
The  fifth,  fixth  feventh,  tenth,  eleventh,  fixteenth, 
wenteenth,  and  e-ighteenth  Sorts,  grow  in  lefs  Com- 
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pafs,  fo  may  be  admited  into  the  large  Borders,  or  in 
Clumps  of  Flowers  in  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  they 
will  add  to  the  Variety.  The  fifth  Sort  fhould  have  a 
warmer  Situation,  being  a  little  tender,  but  all  the 
other  Sorts  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil,  or  Situation  ; 
thefe  may  all  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  then  the  Plants  will  come 
up  the  following  Spring  ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in 
the  Spring,  they  will  lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground  before 
they  vegetate  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  inuft 
be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  the  following  Autumn 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  Beds  at  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot 
Diftance,  where  they  may  remain  till  they  flower,  which 
will  be  the  fecond  Summer  after  tranfplanting,  but  as 
moft  of  the  Sorts  are  fo  eafily  propagated  by  their  Roots, 
few  People  care  to  wait  for  feeding  Plants,  unlefs  of 
thofe  Sorts  which  are  fcarce. 

The  twenty-firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Hands 
of  the  Archipelago  ;  this  hath  a  tuberous  knobed  Root, 
from  which  arife  five  or  fix  long,  narrow,  four  cornered 
Leaves,  between  which  arife  the  Stalk,  which  fupports 
one  Flower,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Iris,  but  fmall, 
and  of  a  dark  purple  Colour.  This  flowers  in  April , 
but  does  not  producg  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  the  Roots,  which  fend  out  Offsets  ;  thefe  may 
be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  when  their  Leaves  decay, 
but  fhould  not  be  kept  too  long  out  of  the  Ground.  If 
thefe  are  planted  in  a  deep  loofe  Soil,  the  Roots  will 
run  down,  and  be  loft  in  a  few  Years  where  they  are 
not  difturbed,  fo  they  fhould  be  annually  tranfplanted, 
and  have  a  fhallow  Soil ;  they  are  hardy  in  Refpeft  to 
Cold,  and  require  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds. 

IRIS  bulbofa.  1 

See  Xiphium. 

IRIS  Perfica.  J 

I5ATIS.  Tcurn.  Injl.  R.  R.  21 1.  Tab,  100.  Lin, 
Gen.  Plant.  73  8.  Woad  ;  in  French ,  Paflel. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

The  Ernpalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  oval 
coloured  Leaves ,  which  fpread  open ,  and  fall  away.  The 
Flower  hath  four  oblong  Petals ,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs, 
which  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe ,  but  broad  and  obtufe  at 
their  Ends.  It  hath  fix  Stamina ,  four  of  which  are  as 
long  as  the  Petals ,  the  other  two  are  poor  ter  ;  thefe  are 
terminated  by  oblong  lateral  Summits.  It  has  an  oblong 
comprefed  Germen ,  the  Length  of  the  two  fhorter  Stamina , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  comprejfed  Pod,  with  one  Cell ,  opening  with  two 
Valves,  inclofing  one  oval  compreffcd  Seed  in  the  Center. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  of 
TourneforP s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  Crofs-Jhaped  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with 
one  Capfule,  not  poded.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  Sedition  of  his  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  four  long,  and  two  door  ter  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  have  their  Seeds  in  Pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Isa t is  foliis  radicalibus  cblongo-ovatis  obtups  inte - 
gerrimis,  caulinis  fagittatis  filiculis  oblongis.  Woad  with 
oblong,  oval,  blunt,  entire  Leaves  at  Bottom,  but 
thofe  on  the  Stalks  Arrow-pointed,  and  oblong  Pods. 
This  is  the  Ifatis  fativa  vel  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  1 13.  Broad 
leaved  cultivated  Woad. 

2.  Is  ati s  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  cau¬ 
linis  fagittatis,  filiculis  anguftioribus .  Woad  with  Spear- 
fhaped  entire  lower  Leaves,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Arrow- 
fhaped,  and  narrower  Pods.  This  is  the  Ifatis  fylveftris 
vel  anguftifolia.  C.  B.  P.  113.  Wild  narrow  leaved 
Woad. 

3.  Is  at  is  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis  crenatis ,  caulinis 
lineari-fagittatis,  filiculis  brevioribus  emarginatis.  Woad 
with  Spear-fhaped  lower  Leaves,  which  are  flightly  cre- 
nated  ;  thofe  on  the  Stalks  very  narrow,  and  Arrow- 
pointed,  and  fhorter  indented  Pods.  This  is  the  Ifatis 
Dalmatica  major.  Bobart.  Greater  Woad  of  Dalmatia. 

4.  Isatis  foliis  radicalibus  crenatis,  caulinis  fagittatis, 
filiculis  angufiioribus  villofs.  Woad  with  crenated  lower 

5  -  Leaves, 
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Leaves,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Arrow-pointed,  and  nar¬ 
row  hairy  Pods.  This  is  the  Ifatis  fylveftris,  minor  Lufi- 
tanica.  H.  L.  App.  Smaller  wild  Portugal  Woad. 

The  firft  Sort  is  cultivated  in  feveral  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  for  the  Ptirpofes  of  Dying,  for  this  is  ufed  as  a 
Foundation  for  many  of  the  dark  Colours. 

This  is  a  Commodity  well  worth  propagating  in  all 
Places  where  the  Land  is  luitable  for  it,  which  muft  be 
a  pretty  ftrong  Soil,  but  not  too  moift. 

This  Plant  is  biennial,  in  which  it  differs  from  molt 
of  the  other  Sorts,  which  are  annual.  The  lower 
Leaves  of  this  are  of  an  oblong  oval  Figure,  and  pretty 
thick  Confidence  ;  they  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but 
are  broad  above,  and  end  in  obtufe  roundifh  Points  ; 
they  are  entire  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  lucid  green. 
The  Stalks  rife  near  four  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feve¬ 
ral  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Arrow-fhaped 
Leaves,  fiting  dole  to  the  Stalks  *,  the  Ends  of  the 
Branches  are  terminated  by  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  in 
very  clofe  Clufters,  which  are  compofed  of  four  fmall 
Petals,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crols  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  Pods  fhaped  like  a  Bird’s  longue,  half  an  Inch 
long,  and  one  Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad,  which,  when 
ripe,  turn  black,  and  open  witl^  two  Valves,  having 
one  Cell,  in  which  is  fituated  a  fingle  Seed.  It  flowers 
in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Begining  of  September. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
Species  as  the  firft,  and  only  differing  by  Culture  •,  but 
1  have  propagated  both  Sorts  more  than  thirty  Years, 
and  have  not  found  either  of  them  alter  •,  there  are  alfo 
very  effential  Differences  between  the  two  Plants,  the 
firft  is  the  Shape  of  the  under  Leaves,  which'  in  the 
wild  Sort  are  narrow  and  Spear-fhaped,  and  thofe  on 
the  Stalks  are  not  more  than  half  the  Breadth  of  thofe 
of  the  cultivated  Woad.  The  Stalks  do  not  branch  fo 
much,  and  the  Pods  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the 
other  Sort,  nor  do  the  Roots  abide  fo  long,  for  they 
generally  die  the  fame  Year. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Dalmatia  \  this  is 
a  biennial  Plant  j  the  lower  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped, 
and  crenated  on  their  Edges,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks 
are  very  narrow,  and  Arrow  pointed.  The  Stalks 
branch  more  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  rife 
higher.  The  Flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  brighter 
yellow  Colour.  The  Seed  Veffels  are  fhorter,  and 
broader  at  their  Ends,  which  are  indented.  Thefe  Plants 
all  flower  in  July,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  •,  it  is  an 
annual  Plant,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  narrow  and  cre¬ 
nated,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  are  Arrow  pointed  ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  green,  and  much  thiner  than  thofe  of  the 
other  Sorts.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  Sulphur  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  Seed  Veffels  are  narrow  and  hairy. 

The  three  laft  Sorts  are  not  cultivated  for  Ufe,  fo 
are  only  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety  ;  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  thined,  leaving  them  fix  Inches  a-part, 
and  afterward  kept  clean  from  Weeds  ;  the  Summer 
following  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  after 
which  the  fecond  and  fourth  Sorts  foon  decay,  but  the 
Roots  of  the  firft  and  third  Sorts  will  live  another  Year. 

The  firft  Sort  which  is  propagated  for  Ufe,  is  fown 
upon  frefh  Land  which  is  in  good  Heart,  for  which  the 
Cultivators  of  Woad  pay  a  large  Rent ;  they  generally 
choofe  to  have  their  Land  fituated  near  great  Towns, 
where  there  is  Plenty  of  Drefling,  but  they  never  ftay 
long  on  the  fame  Spot,  for  the  belt  Ground  will  not 
admit  of  being  fown  with  Woad  more  than  twice,  and 
if  it  is  oftener  repeated,  the  Crop  feldom  pays  the 
Charges  of  Culture,  &c. 

Thofe  who  cultivate  this  Commodity,  have  Gangs  of 
People  who  have  been  bred  to  this  Employment,  fo 
that  whole  Families  travel  about  from  Place  to  Place, 
where-ever  their  Principal  fixes  on  Land  for  the  Pur- 
pole,  but  thefe  People  go  on  in  one  Track,  juft  as  their 
Predeceffors  taught  them,  nor  have  their  Principals  de¬ 
viated  much  from  the  Praiftice  of  their  Anceftors,  fo  that 
there  is  a  large  Field  for  Improvement,  if  any  of  the 
Cultivators  of  Woad  werePerfons  of  Genius,  and  could 
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be  prevailed  on  to  introduce  the  Garden  Culture  fo  far 
as  it  may  be  adapted  to  this  Plant ;  this  I  know  from 
Experience,  having  made  Numbers  of  Trials  on  the 
Culture  of  this  Plant,  therefore  I  fhall  inlert  them  here 
for  the  Benefit  of  thofe  who  may  have  Ingenuity  enough 
to  ftrike  out  of  the  old  beaten  Track. 

As  the  Goodnefs  of  Woad  confifts  in  the  Size  and 
Fatnefs  of  the  Leaves,  the  only  Method  to  obtain  this, 
is  by  fowing  the  Seed  upon  Ground  at  a  proper  Seafon, 
and  allow  the  Plants  proper  Room  to  grow,  as  alfo  tc 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  which,  if  permited  tc 
grow,  will  rob  the  Plants  of  their  Nourifhment.  The 
Method  practifed  by  fome  of  the  moft  fkilful  Kitcher 
Gardeners  in  the  Culture  ol  Spinach,  would  be  a  greai 
Improvement  to  this  Plant,  for  fome  of  them  have  im¬ 
proved  the  round  leaved  Spinach  fo  much  by  Culture 
as  to  have  the  Leaves  more  than  fix  Times  the  Sizi 
they  were  formerly,  and  their  Fatnefs  has  been  in  the 
fame  Proportion,  upon  the  fame  Land,  which  has  beer 
effected  by  thining  of  the  Plants  when  young,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  Ground  conftantly  clean  from  Weeds  ;  but  tc 
return  to  the  Culture  of  Woad. 

After  having  made  Choice  of  a  proper  Spot  of  Land 
which  fhould  not  be  too  light  and  fandv,  nor  over  ftif 
and  moift,  but  rather  a  gentle  Hazel  Loam,  whofl 
Parts  will  eafily  feparate  ;  the  next  is  to  plough  this  uj 
juft  before  Winter,  laying  it  in  narrow  high  Ridges 
that  the  Froft  may  penetrate  through  the  Ridges,  tc 
mellow  and  foften  the  Clods  ;  then  in  the  Spring  plougl 
it  again  Crofsway,  laying  it  again  in  narrow  Ridges 
after  it  has  iain  fome  Time  in  this  Manner,  and  th< 
Weeds  begin  to  grow,  it  fhould -be  well  harrowed  tc 
deftroy  them  •,  this  fhould  be  twice  repeated  while  the 
Weeds  are  young,  and  if  there  are  any  Roots  of  large 
perennial  Weeds,  they  muft  be  harrowed  out,  and  car 
ried  off  the  Ground.  In  June  the  Ground  fhould  be  c 
third  Time  ploughed,  when  the  Furrows  fhould  be  nar 
row,  and  the  Ground  ftired  as  deep  as  the  Plough  wil! 
go,  that  the  Parts  may  be  as  well  feparated  as  poflible! 
and  when  the  Weeds  appear  again,  the  Ground  fhouk 
be  well  harrowed  to  deftroy  them.  Toward  the  Enc 
of  July ,  or  the  Begining  of  Auguft ,  it  fhould  be  plough 
ed  the  laft  Time,  when  the  Land  fhould  be  laid  fmooth 
and  when  there  is  a  Profpedt  of  Showers,  the  Grounc 
muft  be  harrowed  to  receive  the  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  either  in  Rows  with  the  Drill  Plough,  or  in  Broad 
caft  after  the  common  Method,  but  it  will  be  prope; 
to  fteep  the  Seeds  one  Night  in  Water  before  the; 
are  fown,  which  will  prepare  them  for  Vegetation,  i 
the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Drills  with  a  Plough,  they  wil 
be  covered  by  an  Inftrument  fixed  to  the  Plough  fo: 
that  Purpofe,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  Broad-caft  ir 
the  common  Way,  muft  be  weli  harrowed  in.  If  the 
Seeds  are  good,  and  the  Seafon  favourable,  the  Plant, 
will  appear  in  a  Fortnight,  and  in  a  Month  or  fiv< 
Weeks  will  be  fit  to  hoe  •,  for  the  fooner  this  is  perform 
ed  when  the  Plants  are  diftinguifhable,  the  better  the; 
will  thrive,  and  the  Weeds  being  then  young,  will  b( 
foon  deftroyed.  The  Method  of  hoeing  thefe  Plants! 
is  the  fame  as  for  Turneps,  with  this  Difference  only 
that  thefe  Plants  need  not  be  thined  fo  much,  for  at  the 
firft  hoeing,  if  they  are  feparated  to  the  Diftance  of  three 
or  four  Inches,  and  at  the  laft  to  fix  Inches,  it  will  b< 
Space  enough  for  the  Growth  of  the  Plants  ;  if  this  i 
carefully  performed,  and  in  dry  Weather,  moft  o 
the  Weeds  will  be  deftroyed,  but  as  fome  of  them  ma;| 
efcape  in  this  Operation,  and  young  Weeds  will  arife 
fo  the  Ground  fhould  be  a  fecond  Time  hoed  in  Oflo  1 
ber ,  always  choofing  a  dry  Time  for  this  Work  ■,  at  thi  j 
fecond  Operation  the  Plants  fhould  be  fingled  out 
the  Diftance  they  are  to  remain.  After  this  the  Grounflj 
will  be  clean  from  Weeds  till  the  Spring,  when  youn<  j 
Weeds  will  come  up,  therefore  about  a  Fortnight  ii 
April  will  be  a  good  Time  to  hoe  the  Ground  again! 
when  the  Weeds  will  be  young  •,  it  may  be  performed  iirj 
lefs  than  half  the  Time  it  would  require  if  the  Weedj 
were  permited  to  grow  large,  and  the  Sun  and  Win! 
will  much  fooner  kill  them  ;  this  hoeing  will  alfo  ftij 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  greatly  promote  thi 
Growth  of  the  Plants  j  if  this  is  performed  in  dry  Weaa 
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her,  the  Ground  will  be  clean  till  the  firft  Crop  of 
,Voad  is  gathered,  after  which  it  muft  be  again  well 
leaned,  if  this  is  carefully  repeated,  after  the  gathering 
ach  Crop,  the  Land  will  always  lie  clean,  and  the 
flants  will  thrive  the  better.  The  Expence  of  the  firft 
doeing  will  be  about  fix  Shillings  per  Acre,  and  for  the 
fter  Hoeings  half  that  Price  will  be  fufficient,  provided 
hey  are  performed  when  the  Weeds  are  young,  for  if 
hey  are  buffered  to  grow  large,  it  will  require  more  La- 
iour,  nor  can  it  be  fio  well  performed  ;  therefore  it  is 
ot  only  the  beft  Hulbandry  to  do  this  Work  foon,  but 
;  will  be  found  the  cheapefl  Method,  for  the  fame 
Limber  of  Men  will  hoe  a  Field  of  ten  Acres,  three 
rimes  when  it  is  done  in  Time,  as  is  required  to  hoe 
;  twice  onlypbecaufe  the  Weeds  wifi  have  longer  Time 
3  grow  between  the  Operations. 

If  the  Land,  in  which  this  Seed  is  fown,  fhould  have 
een  in  Culture  before  for  other  Crops,  fo  not  in  good 
leart,  it  will  require  Dreffing  before  it  is  fown,  in 
fhich  Cafe  roten  Stable  Dung  is  preferable  to  any  other, 
ut  this  fhould  not  be  laid  on  till  the  laft  Ploughing  be- 
jre  the  Seeds  are  fown,  and  not  fpread  but  as  the  Land 
i  ploughed,  that  the  Sun  may  not  exhale  the  Goodnefs 
f  it,  which  in  Summer,  is  foon  loft,  when  fpread  on  the 
hound.  The  Quantity  fhould.  not  be  lefs  than  twen- 
f  Loads  to  each  Acre,  which  will  keep  the  Ground  in 
leart  till  the  Crop  of  Woad  is  fpent. 

The  Time  for  gathering  of  the, Crop  is  according  to 
ne  Seafon,  but  it  fhould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
.eaves  are  fully  grown,  while,  they  are  perfedtly  green, 
:r  when  they  begin  to  change  pale,  great  part  of  their 
reodneis  is  over,  for  the  Quantity  will  be  lefs,  and  the 
hiality  greatly  diminifhed. 

If  the  Land  is  good,  and  the  Crop  well  hufbanded, 
will  produce  three  or  four  Gatherings,  but  the  two 
rft  are  the  beft  ;  thefe  , are  commonly  mixed  together 

I  the  manufacturing  of  it,  but  the  after  Crops  are  al- 
■ays  kept  feparate,  for  if  thefe  are  mixed  with  the  other, 
te  whole  will  be  lpoiled.  The  two  firft  Crops  will  fell 
-om  twenty-five  to  thirty  Pounds  a  Ton,  but  the  lat- 
:r  will  not  bring  more  than  feven,  or  eight  Pounds, 
nd  fometimes  not  fo  much.  An  Acre  of  Land  will 
reduce  a  Ton  of  Woad,  and  in  good  Seafons  near  a 
hn  and  a  Half. 

When  the  Planters  intend  to  fave  the  Seeds,  they  cut 
iree  Crops  of  the  Leaves,  and  then  let  the  Plants  ftand 

II  the  next  Year  for  Seed,  but  if  only  one  Crop  is  cut, 
id  that  only  of  the  outer  Leaves,  feting  all  the  Mid- 
le  Leaves  ftand  to  nouriih  the  Stalks,  the  Plants  will 
row  ftronger,  and  produce  a  much  greater  Quantity 
1  Seeds. 

Thefe  Seeds  are  often  kept  two  Years,  but  it  is  al- 
rays  beft  to  fow  new  Seeds  when  they  can  be  obtained, 
he  Seeds  ripen  in  Anguji ,  when  the  Pods  turn  to  a 
ark  Colour  the  Seeds  fhould  be  gathered ;  it  is  beft 
one  by  reaping  the  Stalks  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
Vheat,  fpreading  the  Stalks  in  Rows  upon  the  Ground, 
nd  in  four  or  five  Days  the  Seeds  will  be  fit  to  threfh 
ut,  provided  the  Weather  is  dry  ;  for  if  it  lies  long, 
re  Pods  will  open  and  let  out  the  Seeds. 

There  are  fome  of  the  Woayl  Planters,  who  feed  down 
te  Leaves  in  Winter  with  Sheep,  which  is  a  very  bad 
fethod,  for  all  Plants  which  are  to  remain  for  a  future 
■rop,  fhould  never  be  eaten  by  Cattle,  for  that  greatly 
eakens  the  Plants,  therefore  thofe  who  eat  down  their 
Vheat  in  Winter  with  Sheep,  are  equally  blameable. 

ISOPYRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  621.  Helleborus.  Am- 
! an . 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement.  It  hath  Jive  oval  Pe- 

which  are  equal,  and  fall  off,  and  Jve  floor  t  tubulons 
’uiariums,  Jtuated  within  the  Petals ,  divided  at  their 
rim  into  three  Lobes-,  the  Middle  one  being  the  largeft. 
hath  a  great  Number  of  ffort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated 
'  Jingle  Summits,  and  fever al  oval  Germens  with  fngle 
fes  of  their  own  Length,  crowned  by  cbtufe  Stigmas  the 
•engt  j  of  the  Stamina.  'The  Germens  afterward  become  fo 
anyieciaved  Capfules  with  one  Cell  filled -with  fmall  Seeds. 

1  nis  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Sedfion  i 
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of  Linnaeus's  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  and  Styles.  ’ 

The  Species  are, 

i;  Isopyrum  flipulis  fubulatis ,  petalis  acutis.  Hort ; 
Upfal.  i$y.  Ifppyrum  with  Awl-fhaped  Stipulte,  and  acute 
Petals.  I  his  is  the  Helleborus  fum arise  foliis.  Amman-. 
Ruth.  57.  Tab.  12.  Hellebore  with  Fumitory  Leaves. 

2.  Isopyrum  flipulis  ovatis ,  petalis  oblufis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  557.  Ifopyrum  with  oval  Stipulae,  and  obtufe 
Petals.  This  is  the  Ranunculus  nemorofus ,  thaliClri folio 

P.  17k*  Wood  Crowsfoot  with  a  Meadow  Rue 

Leaf. 

3.  Isopyrum  flipulis  cbfoletis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  557, 
Ifopyrum  with  obfolete  Stipul®.  This  is  the  Aaukegid 
montana,  fore parvo,  thaliClri folio.  C.  B.  P.  144.  Moun¬ 
tain  Columbine  with  a  fmall  Flower,  and  Meadow  Rue 
Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  lent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Peterff 
burgh,  and  the  late  Dr.  Amman ,  Profeftbr  of  Botany 
there,  fent  me  Part  of  the  Seeds  ;  this  is  ah  annual 
Plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  or  four  Inches 
high.  The  Leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Fumitory 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  gray  Colour.  The  Stklk"  is 
naked  to  the  Top,  where  there  is  a  Circle  of  Leaves 
juft  under  the  blowers.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  an 
herbaceous  Colour  on  their  Outfide,  but  yellow  within, 
having  five  acute  Petals,  and  as  many  honey  Glands’ 
with  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  which  are  ffiorter 
than  the  Petals,  and  feveral  reflexed  Moon-fhaped 
Germens,  having  fo  many  Tingle  Styles,  crowned  by 
obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  many 
recurved  Seed  Veflels  with  one  Cell,  filled  with  fmall 
fhining  black  Seeds.  It  flowers  the  Begining  of  April, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  May,  then  the  Plants  decay. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  in  a  fhady 
Bordei ,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  when  they  are  kept 
long  out  of  the  Ground,  they  feldom  grow  the  firft 
Year  ;  therefore,  when  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  flatter* 
they  iucceed  very  well,  and  require  no  other  Care  but 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  ;  as  there  is  no  meat 
Beauty  in  this  Plant,  fo  a  fmall  Patch  or  two  of  them 
in  any  fhady  Part  of  the  Garden,  by  Way  of  Variety 
will  be  fufficient. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  were  fent  me  from  Verona , 
near  which  place  they  grow  naturally.  The  fecond 
Sort  hath  Leaves  very  like  thofe  of  the  fmalleft  Mea¬ 
dow  Rue.  The  Stalks  rife  four  or  five  Inches,  fup- 
porting  a  few  fmall  white  blowers,  with  obtufe  Petals  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  feveral  recurved  Seed  Veflels’ 
containing  many  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  the  latter  End 
of  March,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  May . 

The  third  Sort  hath  Leaves  like  the  fecond,  but  a 
little  larger,  and  of  a  greener  Colour.  The  Stalks  rife 
about  fix  Inches  high,  fupporting  two  or  three  fmall 
white  Flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  recurved  Seed  Veflels,  filled  with 
fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  June. 

Both  thefe  Plants  delight  in  a  moift  ffiady  Situation  5 
they  are  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
firft  Sort,  but  thefe  will  live  two  or  three  Years. 

ISORA.  See  Helidteres. 

ITEA,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  24 3.  Flor.  Virg.  14.3.  Di- 
conangia.  Mitch .  Gen.  5. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmall,  permanent , 
and  ereCt ,  ending  in  five  acute  Points.  The  Flower  has 
five  Petals,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement .  It  hath 
five  Awl  fhaped  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  which 
are  as  long  as  the  Petals,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits , 
and  an  oval  Germen  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style ,  which  is 
permanent,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  long  oval  Capfule,  with  the  Style  at  the 
Top,  having  one  Cell  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

I  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaus' s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Hewers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 
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We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Itea.  Flor .  Virg.  143.  We  have  no  Englifh  Title  for 

this  Plant.  .  f 

This  Shrub  grows  in  moift  Soils  in  feveral  Parts  or 

North  America ,  where  it  riles  to  the  Height  of  fix  or 
feven  Feet,  fending  out  many  Branches  on  every  Side, 
from  the  Ground  upward,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  placed  alternately  ;  they  aie 
flightly  lawed  on  their  Edges,  and  they  are  re  flexed, 
veined,  and  of  a  light  green.  At  the  Extremity  or  the 
fame  Year’s  Shoots,  in  the  Month  of  July,  are  produced 
fine  Spikes  of  white  Flowers,  which  are  three  or  loui 
Inches  long,  and  are  erect  when  thefe  Shrubs  are  in 
Vigour,  they  will  be  entirely  covered  with  thefe  Spikes 
of  Flowers,  fo  that  they  make  a  fine  Appearance  at 
their  Seafon  of  flowering.  # 

At  prefent  this  Shrub  is  not  very  common  in  Eng¬ 
land  ■,  the  only  Garden  where  I  have  feen  it  in  Vigour, 
is  that  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle ,  at  Whitten , 
near  Hounflow ,  where  the  Soil  agrees  fo  well  with  this 
Plant,  that  it  thrives  and  flowers  there  as  well  as  in  its 
native  Country. 

This  Shrub  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  the 
Cold  never  injuring  it,  but  it  will  not  thrive  upon  dry 
gravelly  Ground,  being  very  apt  to  die  in  fuch  Places 
in  the  Summer  Seafon.  It  is  propagated  by  Layers, 
but  as  thefe  are  commonly  two  Years  before  they  take 
Root,  it  cannot  be  propagated  in  fuch  Plenty  as  were 
to  be  wifhed  ;  for  as  this  Shrub  flowers  at  a  Seafon  when 
there  are  few  others  in  Beauty,  fo  it  is  the  more  valu¬ 
able. 

JUDAICA  ARBOR.  Cercis. 

JUGLANS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  950.  Nux.  Fount.  Fiji. 
R.  Id.  581.  Fab.  34 6.  Walnut;  in  French,  Noifetier. 
The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  at  Bifiances  on  the 
fame  Free.  Fhe  male  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  an  oblong 
Rope,  or  Kaikin,  which  is  cylindrical  and  imbricated ,  with 
Spaces  between  the  Scales,  each  Scale  has  one  Flower ,  with 
one  Petal  fixed  in  the  outer  Center ,  toward  the  Outfide  of  I 
the  Scale.  Fhe  Petal  is  divided  into  fix  equal  Parts  ;  in  the 
Center  is  Jituated  many  floor t  Stamina ,  terminated  by  ereCi 
acute  Summits.  Fhe  female  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Clufiers , 
Jiting  clofe  to  the  Branches  ;  thefe  have  a  fhort,  ereCt,  four 
pointed  Empalement ,  filling  on  the  Germen,  and  an  acute 
"ereCt  Petal,  divided  into  four  Parts.  Under  the  Empale¬ 
ment  Jits  a  large  oval  Germen,  fupporting  two  fhort  Styles, 
crowned  by  large  refiexed  Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  large  oval  dry  Berry ,  with  one  Cell ,  inclofimg  a 
large  oval  Nut  with  neted  Furrows,  whofe  Kernel  hath 
four  Lobes,  which  are  varioufly  furrowed.  j 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Section 
of  Linnaeus’ s  twenty-firfl:  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant ,  and  the  male  Flowers  have  many  Stamina.  Four- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  nineteenth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Frees  and  Shrubs  with  Rope-like  Flow¬ 
ers,  feparated  from  the  hard  Fruit  on  the  fame  Free. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Juglans  foliolis  ovalibus  glabris  fubferratis  fubre- 
qualibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  449.  Walnut  with  oval  Lobes, 
which  are  fmooth,  fawed,  and  equal.  This  is  the  Nux 
juglans  Jive  Regia  vulgaris.  C.  R.  P.  417.  Common 
Walnut. 

2.  Juglans  foliolis  lane  eclat  is  acute  ferratis ,  inter- 
mediis  majoribus.  Walnut  with  Spear-fhaped  Lobes, 
which  are  fharply  fawed,  the  Middle  being  the  largeflr. 
This  is  the  Nux  juglans  Virginiana  nigra. '  II.  L.  452. 
Black  Virginia  Walnut. 

3.  Juglans  foliolis  cordato-lar.ceolatis  inferne  nervofis, 
pediculis foliorumpubefeentibus.  W alnut  with  Fleart  Spear- 
fhaped  Lobes,  having  many  Veins  on  their  under  Side, 
and  downy  Foot  Stalks  to  the. Leaves.  This  is  the 
Juglans  nigra,  fruCiu  oblongo  profundiffme  infculpto.  Cat. 
Hort.  Black  Virginia  Walnut  with  an  oblong  Fruit  ve¬ 
ry  deeply  furrowed. 

4.  Juglans  foliolis  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  exterioribus  la- 
tioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  997.  Walnut  with  Spear-fhaped 
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fawed  Lobes,  the  outer  being  the  broadelh  This  i. 
the  Nux  Juglans  alba  Virginienjis.  Park.  Fheat.  1414 
White  Virginia  Walnut,  or  Hickery  Nut. 

5.  Juglans  foliolis  cuneiformibus  ferratis ,  exteriorihl. 
majoribus.  Walnut  with  Wedge  lhaped  Lobes,  whief 
are  fawed,  the  outer  being  the  largeft.  This  is  th< 
Juglans  alba  fruCiu  minori  cortice  glabro.  Clayt.  Flor 
Virg.  White  Walnut  with  a  fmaller  Fruit,  and  a  iinootl 
Bark. 

6.  Juglans  foliolis  lanceolatis  ferratis  glabris  fubaqua 
libus.  Walnut  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Lobes 
which  are  equal.  This  is  the  Juglans  alba  fruCiu  ovat 
comprffo ,  nuclio  dulce ,  cortice  fquamofo.  Clayt.  Flor.  Virg 
White  Walnut  with  an  oval  comprefled  Fruit,  a  fwee 
Kernel,  and  a  fcaly  Bark,  commonly  called  Shagbarl 

I  in  America. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  the  common  Walnut 
which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  following  Titles  :  Th 
large  Walnut,  the  thin  fhelled  Walnut,  the  Frenc. 
Walnut,  the  late  ripe  Walnut,  and  the  double  Walnut 
I  but  thefe  do  all  of  them  vary  when  raifed  by  the  Seec 
I  fo  that  the  Nuts  from  the  fame  Tree  will  produce  Plants 
whofe  Fruit  will  differ,  therefore  there  can  be  no  De 
pendence  upon  the  Trees  which  are  raifed  from  Nut' 
till  they  have  produced  Fruit,  fo  that  thofe  Perfon, 
who  plant  the  Trees  for  their  Fruit,  fhould  make  Choic! 
of  them  in  the  Nurferies  when  they  have  their  Frui 
upon  them,  otherwife  they  may  be  deceived  by  havin: 
fuch  as  they  would  not  choofe. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  commonly  called  Black  Virgini 
Walnut ;  this  grows  to  a  large  Size  in  North  America 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  compofed  of  five  or  fi 
Pair  of  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  which  end  in  acute  Point: 
and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  lower  Pair  of  Lobe' 
are  the  leaff,  the  other  gradually  increafe  in  their  Siz 
to  the  Top,  where  the  Pair  at  the  Top,  and  the  flngl 
Lobe  which  terminates  the  Leaf,  are  fmaller ;  the! 
Leaves,  when  bruifed,  emit  a  ftrong  aromatjek  Flavour 
as  do  alfo  the  outer  Cover  of  the  Nuts,  which  are  rougf 
and  rounder  than  thofe  of  the  common  Walnut.  Th 
Shell  of  the  Nut  is  very  hard  and  thick,  and  the  Ker 
nel  fmall,  but  very  fweet. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Americc 
where  the  Trees  grow  to  a  large  Size.  The  Leaves  t 
this  Sort  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  Pair  of  Ion  i 
Heart-fhaped  Lobes,  broad  at  their  Safe,  where  they  ar 
divided  into  two  round  Ears,  but  terminate  in  acut 
Points  •,  they  are  rougher,  and  of  a  deeper  green  tha 
thole  of  the  fecond  Sort,  and  have  nothing  of  the  arc.i 
matic.k  Scent  which  they  have.  The  Fruit  is  very  lonp 
The  Shell  is  deeply  furrowed,  and  is  very  hard.  Th  1 
Kernel  is  fmall,  but  well  flavoured. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  very  common  in  mod  Parts  (j 
North  America ,  where  it  is  called  Hickery  Nut.  Thj 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  Pa  Sj 
of  oblong  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  *,  thefe  ai 1 
of  a  light  green,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the  lowf  j 
Pair  of  Lobes  are  the  fmalleft,  and  the  upper  the  large!  j 
The  Fruit  is  fhaped  like  the  common  Walnut,  but  tl  j 
Shell  is  not  furrowed,  and  is  of  a  light  Colour.  H 
The  fifth  Sort  is  not  fo  large  as  the  fourth.  _  Til 
Leaves  are  compofed  of  two  Pair  of  Lobes,  terminate  1 
by  an  odd  one  •,  thefe  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  bi  j 
broad  and  rounded  at  their  Ends  ;  they  are  lawed  c 
their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  light  green.  The  Nuts  a: 
fmall,  have  a  fmooth  Shell,  and  are  very  hard  ar  j 

white.  .  1 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Amend 1 
where  it  rifes  to  a  middling  Stature.  The  Leaves 
this  Sort  are  compofed  of  three  Pair  of  fmooth  Speal 
j  fhaped  Lobes,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  lawed  on  the  i 
Edges,  and  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Fruit  is  °vs| 
the  Shell  white,  hard,  and  fmooth  •,  the  Kernel  lmar 
but  very  fweet.  The  young  Shoots  of  the  Tree  are  o. 
vered  with  a  very  fmooth  brownifh  Bark,  but  the  Steil 
and  older  Branches  have  a  rough  fcaly  Bark,  frbjj 
whence  it  had  the  Appellation  ot  Shagbark,  iu  Au-\ 

rica.  -pi 

The  common  Walnut  is  propagated  in  many  ial 
I  of  England  for  the  Fruit,  and  formerly  the  Irees  va: 
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ropagated  for  their  Wood,  which  was  in  vefy  great 
.fteem,  till  the  Quantity  of  Mahogony,  and  other  ufe- 
il  Woods  which  have  been  of  late  Years  imported  into 
nAand,  have  almoft  banilhed  the  Ufe  of  Walnut. 
Thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  planting  of  their 
Juts,  which,  as  was  before  obferved,  feldom  produce 
\t  fame  Sort  of  Fruit  as  was  fown;  fo  that  the  only 
yay  to  have  the  defired  Sort,  is  to  fow  the  Nuts  of 
ie  belt  Kinds  •,  and  if  this  is  done  in  a  Nurfery,  the 
>ees  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  out  when  they  have  had 
iree  or  four  Years  Growth,  to  the  Place  where  they  are 
efigned  to  remain,  for  thefe  Trees  do  not  bear  tranf- 
[anting  when  they  are  of  a  large  Size,  therefore  there 
iay  be  a  good  Number  of  the  Trees  planted,  which 
eed  not  be  put  at  more  than  fix  Feet  apart,  which  will 
s  Diftance  enough  for  them  to  grow  till  they  produce 
ruit;  when  thole  whofe  Fruit  are  of  the  defired  Kind 
iay  remain*  and  the  others  cut  up,  to  allow  them 
.oom  to  grow  ;  by  this  Method  a  fufficient  Number  of 
ie  Trees  may  be  generally  found  among  them  to  re- 
lain,  which  will  thrive  and  flourilh  greatly  when  they 
ave  Room  ;  but  as  many  People  do  not  care  to  wait  fo 
>ngfor  the  Fruit,  fo  the  next  bell:  Method  is  to  make 
hoice  of  fome  young  Trees  in  the  Nurferies,  when 
ley  have  their  Fruit  upon  them  ;  but  though  thefe 
fees  will  grow  and  bear  Fruit,  yet  they  will  never  be 
i  large  or  fo  long  lived,  as  thofe  which  are  planted 
>ung.  ,  > 

All  the  Sorts  of  Walnuts  which  are  propagated  for 
'imber,  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  Places  where  they  are 
i  remain*,  lor  the  Roots  of  thefe  Trees  always  incline 
awnward,  which  being  Hopped  or  broken,  prevent 
leir  afpiring  upward,  fo  that  they  afterwards  divari- 
ite  into  Branches,  and  become  low  fpreading  Trees; 
at  fitch  as  are  propagated  for  Fruit,  are  greatly  mend- 
1  by  tranfplanting  ;  for  hereby  they  are  rendered  more 
uitful,  and  their  Fruit  are  generally  larger  and  fairer; 
being  a  common  Obfervation,  That  downright  Roots 
reatly  encourage  the  luxuriant  Growth  of  Timber  in 
1  Sorts  of  Trees,  but  fuch  Trees  as  have  their  Roots 
reading  near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  are  always 
;e  molt  fruitful. 

The  Nuts  Ihould  be  preferved  in  their  outer  Covers 
dry  Sand  until  February ,  when  they  Ihould  be  plant- 
1  in  Lines,  at  the  Diftance  you  intend  them  to  re¬ 
am  ;  but  in  the  Rows  they  may  be  placed  pretty 
ofe,  for  Fear  the  Nuts  Ihould  mifcarry ;  and  the 
mng  Trees,  where  they  are  too  thick,  may  be  re- 
oved,  after  they  have  grown  two  or  three  Years, 
aving  the  Remainder  at  the  Diftance  they  are  to  ftand. 
In  tranfplanting  thefe  Trees,  you  fhould  always  ob- 
rve  never  to  prune  either  their  Roots  or  large  Branches, 
)th  which  are  very  injurious  to  them  ;  nor  Ihould  you 
i  too  bufy  in  loping  or  pruning  the  Branches  of  thefe 
rees  while  growing,  for  it  often  caufes  them  to  de- 
iy ;  but  when  there  is  a  Neceffity  of  cuting  any  of 
ieir  Branches  off,  it  Ihould  be  done  early  in  September , 
iat  the  Wound  may  heal  over  before  the  Cold  increafes ; 
id  the  Branches  Ihould  always  be  cut  off  quite  clofe 
»  the  Trunk,  otherwife  the  Stump  which  is  left  will 
:cay,  and  rot  the  Body  of  the  Tree. 

The  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  Trees  is  as 
on  as  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  at  which  Time  if 
,ey  at'e  carefully  taken  up,  and  their  Branches  pre- 
rved  entire,  there  will  be  little  Danger  of  their  fuc- 
eding,  although  they  are  eight  or  ten  Years  old,  as 
have  feveral  Times  experienced ;  though,  as  was  before 
fferved,  thefe  Trees  will  not  grow  fo  large,  or  con¬ 
fine  fo  long,  as  thofe  which  are  removed  young. 

This  Tree  delights  i-n  a  firm,  rich,  loamy  Soil,  or 
[ch  as  is  inclinable  to  Chalk  or  Marl ;  and  will  thrive 
:ry  well  in  ftony  Ground,  and  on  chalky  Hills,  as 
ay  be  feen  by  thofe  large  Plantations  near  Leatherhead , 
odjione ,  and  CarjhaUon  in  Surry ,  where  are  great  Num- 
;rs  of  thefe  Frees  planted  upon  the  Downs,  which  an- 
■lally  produce  large  Quantities  of  Fruit,  to  the  great 
d vantage  ol  their  Owners  ;  one  of  which  I  have  been 
'Id,  farms  the  Fruit  of  his  Trees,  to  thofe  who  fup- 
y  the  Markets,  for  30/.  per  Annum. 

The  Diftance  thefe  Trees  ihould  be  placed,  ought  not 
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to  be  lefs  than  forty  Feet,  efpecially  if  Regard  be  hid 
to  their  Fruit ;  though  when  they  are  only  defigned  for 
Timber,  it  they  ftand  near,  it  promotes  their  upright 
Growth.  I  he  black  Virginian  Walnut  is  much  more 
inclinable  to  grow  upright  than  the  common  Sort,  and 
the  Wood  being  generally  of  a  more  beautiful  Grain, 
renders  it  preferable  to  that,  and  better  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  I  have  feen  fome  of  this  Wood  which  hath 
been  beautifully  veined  with  black  and  white,  which, 
when  polifhed,  has  appeared  at  a  Diftance  like  veined 
Marble.  This  Wood  is  greatly  elleemed  by  the  Cabi-- 
net  Makers  for  Inlaying,  as  alfo  for  Bedfteads,  Stools, 
Tables,  and  Cabinets;  and  is  one  of  the  moft  durable 
Woods  for  thofe  Purpofes  of  Englijh  Growth,  being, 
rarely  infedted  with  Infedts  of  any  Kind  (which  may 
proceed  from  its  extraordinary  Bitternefs-,)  but  it  is 
not  proper  for  Buildings  of  Strength,  it  being  of  a 
moft  brittle  Nature,  and  exceeding  fubjedt  to  break 
very  fiiort,  though  it  commonly  gives  Notice  thereof, 
by  its  cracking  fome  Time  before  it  breaks. 

The  general  Opinion,  that  the  beating  of  this  Fruit 
improves  the  Trees,  I  do  not  believe,  fince  in  the  do¬ 
ing  of  this,  the  younger  Branches  are  generally  broken 
and  deftroyed  ;  but  as  it  would  be  exceeding  trouble- 
fome  to  gather  it  by  Hand,  fo  in  beating  it  off,  great 
Care  fhould  be  taken  that  it  be  not  done  with  Violence, 
lor  the  Reafon  before  aftigned.  In  order  to  preferve 
the  Fruit,  it  fhould  remain  upon  the  Trees  till  it  is  tho¬ 
rough  ripe,  when  it  fhould  be  beaten  down,  and  laid  in 
Heaps  for  two  or  three  Days  ;  after  which  they  fhould 
be  fpread  abroad,  when,  in  a  little  Time,  their  Hulks 
will  eafily  part  from  the  Shells ;  then  you  rauft  dry 
them  well  in  the  Sun,  and  Jay  them  up  in  a  dry  Place, 
where  Mice  or  other  Vermin  cannot  come  to  them,  in 
which  Place  they  will  remain  good  for  four  or  five 
Months  ;  but  there  are  fome  Perfons  who  put  their 
Walnuts  into  an  Oven  gently  heated,  where  they  let 
them  remain  four  or  five  Hours  to  dry,  and  then  put 
them  up  in  Oil  Jars,  or  any  other  clofe  VefTel,  mixing 
them  with  dry  Sand,  by  which  Method  they  will  keep 
good  fix  Months.  The  puting  of  them  in  the  Oven  is 
to  dry  the  Germ,  and  prevent  their  fprouting ;  but  if 
the  Oven  be  too  hot  it  will  caufe  them  to  fhrink,  there¬ 
fore  great  Care  muft  be  had  to  that. 

All  the  other  Sorts  are  propagated  in  the  fame  Way, 
but  as  few  of  the  Sorts  produce  Fruit  in  England ,  fo 
their  Nuts  muft  be  procured  from  North  America  ; 
which  fhould  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  put  up 
in  dry  Sand,  to  preferve  them  in  their  Paffage  to  Eng¬ 
land :  When  they  arrive  here,  the  fooner  they  are 
planted  the  greater  Chance  there  will  be  of  their  fuc- 
ceeding  ;  when  the-  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds  ;  and  if  they  fhoot  late  in  the 
Autumn,  and  their  Tops  are  full  of  Sap,  they  fhould 
be  covered  with  Mats,  to  prevent  the  early  Frofts  from 
pinching  their  tender  Shoots,  which  often  caufes  them 
to  die  down  a  confiderable  Length  before  Spring ;  but 
if  they  are  fereened  from  thefe  early  Frofts,  the  Shoots 
will  become  firmer  and  better  able  to  refift  the  Cold. 
Some  of  thefe  Sorts  are  tender  while  young,  fo  require 
a  little  Care  the  two  firft  Winters,  but  afte’rward  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  refift  the  greateft  Cold  of  this  Country. 

The  black  Virginia  Walnut  is  full  as  hardy  as  the 
common  Sort ;  there  are  lbrne  large  Trees  of  this  Kind 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  which  have  produced  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Fruit  upward  of  forty  Years ;  the  Nuts  have 
generally  ripened  fo  well  there  as  to  grow,  but  their 
Kernels  are  fmall,  fo  are  of  little  Value. 

Thefe  Trees  all  require  the  fame  Culture  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Walnut,  but  they  grow  beft  in  a  foft  loamy  Soil 
not  too  dry,  and  where  there  is  a  Depth  of  Soil  for 
their  Roots  to  run  down.  The  Hickery  when  young, 
is  very  tough  and  pliable,  fo  the  Sticks  of  it  are  much 
efteemed  ;  but  the  Wood  when  grown  large  is  very 
brittle,  fo  not  of  any  great  Ufe.  The  black  Virginia 
Walnut  is  the  moft  valuable  Wood  of  all  the  Sorts  ; 
fome  of  the  Trees  are  beautifully  veined,  and  will  take 
a  good  Polifh,  but  others  have  very  little  Beauty,  which 
is  the  Cafe  of  many  other  Sorts  of  Wood. 
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JUJUBE/  See  Ziziphus. 

JULIANS,  or  ROCKETS.  See  Hefperis. 

JULY  FLOWER.  See  Dianthus. 

JUNCUS.  fount.  Inft,  R.  H.  24 6,  fab.  127.  Lin . 
Gen.  Plant.  396.  Rufh  •,  in  French ,  Jonc. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Chaff  opening  with  two  V aloes,  an  Empale  - 
ment  with  fix  oblong  pointed  little  Leaves  which  are  per¬ 
manent  ;  the  Flower  hath  no  Petals ,  but  the  coloured  Em- 
palement  is  by  fame  taken  for  Petals.  It  hath  fix  port 
hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  erect  Summits.  It 
hath  a  three  cornered  pointed  Germen,  with  a  fhort  fender 
Style ,  crowned  by  three  long  hairy  f  ender  Stigmas  which 
are  reflexed.  fheGermen  afterward  becomes  a  clofe  three 
cornered  Capfule  with  one  Cell ,  opening  with  three  I  alves, 
inclofng  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in. the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  I ournej orf  s  fixth  Oafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Rohe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  or  Empalement  be¬ 
comes  a  Fruit  with  one  Capfule.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in 
the  firft:  Sedlion  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  which  contains  the 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Juncus  culmo  fubnudo  tereti  mucronato ,  p amentia 
terminali ,  involucro  diphyllo  fpinofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  325. 
Rufh  with  a  naked,  taper,  pointed  Stalk,  terminated  by 
a  Panicle,  and  a  prickly  two  leaved  Involucrum.  This 
is  the  Juncus  acutus ,  capitulis  forghi.  C.  B.  P.  11.  Prick¬ 
ly  large  Sea  Rufh. 

2.  Juncus  culmo  nudo ,  apice  membranaceo  incurve, 
paniculd later ali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  326.  Rufh.  with  a  nak¬ 
ed  Stalk,  an  incurved  membranaceous  Apex,,  and  a  la¬ 
teral  Panicle.  This  is  the  Juncus  acv.tus ,  panicula  fpar- 
Jd.  C.  B.  P.  Common  hard  Rufh.  -  r 

3.  Juncus  culmo  nudo  ftribio,  paniculd  lateral i.  Flor. 
Leyd.  44.  Rufh  with  a  naked  clofe  Stalk,  and  a  lateral 
Panicle.  This  is  the  Juncus  Levis,  paniculd  fp'arfd ,  ma¬ 
jor.  C.  B.  P.  Larger  common  foft  Rufh,  with  a  fpread- 
ing  Panicle. 

4.  Juncus  culmo  nud,o  fir  Flo,  capituh  later  ali.  Prod. 
Leyd.  44.  Rufh  with  a  clofe  naked  Stalk  and  lateral 
Heads,  This  is  the  Juncus  Hvis,  paniculd  non  fparfd. 
C.  B.  P.  Soft  Rufh,  with  a  more  compact  Panicle. 

There  are  many  other  Species  of  this  Genus  which 
grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  are  very  troublefome 
Weeds  in  many  Places,  fo  are  not  worthy  of  being 
enumerated  here;  and  thofe  which  are  here  mentioned, 
is  only  to  point  out  a  Method  of  deftroying  them. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  grow  on  the  Sea  Shores, 
where  they  are  frequently  watered  by  the  Salt  Water. 
Thefe  two  Sorts  are  planted  with  great  Care  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Sea  in  Holland ,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Water  from  wafhing  away  the  Earth  •,  which  being  very 
loofe,  would  be  in  Danger  of  removing  every  Tide,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  Roots  of  thefe  Ruflres,  which,  fallen 
themfelves  very  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  mat  them- 
felves  near  the  Surface,  fo  as  to  hold  the  Earth 
clofely  together.  Therefore,  whenever  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Rufhes  are  deftroyed,  the  Inhabitants  immediately 
repair  them  to  prevent  farther  Damage.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Time,  when  the  Rufhes  are  fully  grown,  the  In¬ 
habitants  cut  them,  and  tie  them  up  into  Bundles,  which 
are  dried,  and  afterward  carried  into  the  larger  Towns 
and  Cities,  where  they  are  wrought  into  Bafkets,  and 
feveral  other  ufeful  Things,  which  are  frequently  fent 
into  England.  Thefe  Sorts  do  not  grow  fo  flrong  in 
E.ngland ,  as  they  do  on  the  Maefe ,  and  Tome  other 
Places  in  Holland ,  where  I  have  feen  them  upward  of 
four  Feet  high. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  grow  on  moifl  flrong  un¬ 
cultivated  Lands  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  and  con- 
fume  the  Herbage  where  they  are  buffered  to  remain. 
The  belt  Method  of  deftroying  thefe  Rufhes  is,  to 
fork  them  up  clean  by  the  Roots  in  July,  and  after 
having  let  them  lie  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  to  dry, 
to  lay  them  in  Heaps,  and  burn  them  gently  ;  and  the 
Afhes  which  thefe  afford,  will  be  good  Manure  for  the 
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Land; ‘but  in  order  to  prevent  their  growing  again 
and  to  make  the  Pafture  good,  the  Land  fhould  b 
drained,  otherwife  there  will  be  no  deftroying  the! 
Rufhes  entirely  ;  but  after  it  is  well  drained,  if  th 
Roots  are  annually  drawn  up,  and  the  Ground  key 
duly  rolled,  they  may  be  fubdued. 

JUNIPERUS,  fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  588.  fab.  361 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1005.  Juniper;  in  French,  Genevrier. 
The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  different  Plants ,  an 
fometimes  at  feparate  Difiances  on  the  fame  Plant,  fl 
male  Flowers  grow  on  a  conical  Katkin  ;  the  Flowers  ai 
placed  by  fhrees  along  the  common  fail  oppofite ,  and  ter 
minated  by  a  Jingle  one ;  the  Scales  are  broad ,  Jhort ,  lyin 
on  each  other ,  and  fixed  to  the  Column  by  a  very  fhort  Foe 
Stalk,  fhe  Flower  has  no  Petal,  but  three  Stamina  in  th 
Flower  which  terminates ,  joined  in  one  Body  below  ;  the. 
have  three  dii fin'd-  Summits ,  adhering  to  the  Scales  of  ti 
lateral  Flowers,  fhe  female  Flowers  have  a  fmall  thn 
pointed  Empalement  fiting  upon  the  Germen,  and  is  perma 
nent ;  they  have  three  ft  iff  acute  permanent  Petals ,  theGer 
men  fiting  below  the  Empalement,  fupports  three  Jingle  Stytt 
crowned  by  Stigmas,  fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes 
roundifh  Berry,  inclofing  three  fteny  Seeds  which  are  oblorii 
and  angular  on  one  Side,  but  convex  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Set 
tion  of  fournefort' s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  include 
the  frees  and  Shrubs  with  Katkins  growing  at  a  Dij 
tance  from  the  Fruit  on  the  fame  free,  and  a  foft  Frui, 
Dr.  Linn aus  places  it  in  the  eleventh  Section  of  h: 
twenty-fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whic 
have  male  and  female  Flowers  in  different  Plants ,  whoj 
Stamina  are  joined  in  one  Body.  ,  ( 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Juniperus  foliis  ternis  patentibus  mucronatis.  Hr 
Sp.  Plant.  1040.  Juniper  with  fpreading  fharp-pointe. 
Leaves  placed  by  Threes.  This  is  the  Juniperus  mi. 
garbs  fruticofa.  C.  B.  P.  488.  The  common  En.glij 
Juniper. 

2.  Juniperus  foliis  ternis  patentibus,  longioribus  cicu 
tioribufque,  ramis  eredioribus.  Juniper  with  longer  an. 

more  acute  pointed  Leaves  placed  by  Threes,  an 
fpreading  and  erect  Branches.  This  is  the  Junipen 
vulgaris  arbor.  C.  B.  P.  488.  The  Tree,  or  Swedij 
Juniper. 

3.  Juniperus  foliis  ternis  omnibus  patentibus.  Juni| 
per  with  Leaves  placed  by  Threes,  which  are  all  c 
them  fpreading.  This  is  the  Juniperus  Virginiana.  H.  L) 
Folio  ubique  juniperino.  Boerh.  Ind.  Cedar  of  Virginia ,  oj 
red  Cedar. 

4.  Juniperus  foliis  ternis  baji  adnatis,  junioribus  ini  J 
bricatis,  fenioribus  patulis.  Hort.  Cliff.  464*  Juniper  wit 
Leaves  placed  by  Threes  adhering  at  their  Bafe,  th 
young  ones  lying  over  each  other,  and  the  old  one 
fpreading.  This  is  the  Juniperus  Virginiana ,  foliis  in 
ferioribus  juniper  inis ,  fuperioribus  fabinam ,  vel  cyprejfuii 
refer entibus.  Boerh.  Ind.  Carolina  Cedar. 

5.  Juniperus  foliis  inferioribus  ternis  patentibus,  fit) 
perioribus  quadrifariam  imbricatis.  Juniper  with  fpread  j 
ing  under  Leaves  placed  by  Threes,  and  the  upper  b| 
Fours,  which  lie  clofe  over  each  other.  This  is  th  ; 
Juniperus  Bermudiana.  II.  L.  Cedar  of  Bermudas. 

6.  Juniperus  foliis  ternis  patentibus,  fubulatis,  acu  j 
tis.  Juniper  with  Awl-fhaped  acute  Leaves  placed  b 
Threes,  which  fpread  open.  This  is  the  Juniperus  ma I 
jor  baccd  cceruled.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  Juniper  with  blur 

Berries. 

7.  Juniperus  foliis  inferioribus  ternis  brevioribiis pc. 
t entibus,  fuperioribus  imbricatis  acuiis.  Juniper  with  uni 

der  Leaves  placed  by  Threes,  which  are  fhorter  an  I 
fpread  open,  the  upper  ones  fharp  pointed  and  lyinl 
over  each  other.  This  is  the  Cedrus  folio  cupreffi  majoi 
frudit  flavefeente.  C.B.  P.  Greater  Cedar  with  a  Cyl 
prefs  Leaf  and  yellowifh  Fruit.  I 

8.  Juniperus  foliis  undique  imbricatis  ovatis  obtufsh 
Flor.  Leyd.  90.  Juniper  with  oval  blunt  Leaves,  whicll 
every  where  lie  over  each  other.  This  is  the  Cedrus  foti 
lio  cupreffi  media,  majoribus  baccis.  C.  B.  P.  488.  Midi 
die  Cedar,  with  a  Cyprefs  Leaf  and  larger  Berries. 

9.  Juniper  el 
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g.  Juniperus  foliis  omnibus  qud&rif&riam  imbricatis. 
niperwith  all  the  Leaves  placed  by  Fours,  and  lying 
er  each  other.  This  is  the  Juniperus  maxima  cuprejji 
io  minima,  cortice  exteriore  in  tenues  philyr'as  Jpiralis 
%ili.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  128.  Greateft  Juniper  with  the 
ft  Cyprefs  Leaf,  and  the  outer  Bark  fpliting  oft'  in 
n  ductile  Pieces,  commonly  called  Jamaica  Berry- 
iring  Cedar. 

10.  Juniperus  foliis  oppofitis  eretlis  decurrentibus ,  ra - 
patulis.  Juniper  with  oppofite,  eredt,  riming  Leaves, 
i  Ipreading  Branches.  This  is  the  Sabina  folio  tama- 
i.  C.  B.  P.  487.  Savin  with  a  Tamarilk  Leaf,  or 
nmon  Savin. 

11.  Juniperus  foliis  oppofitis  patulis  decurrentibus , 
ms  erefticribus.  Juniper  with  oppofite  fpreading 
aves  which  run  into  each  other,  and  more  ered 
inches.  This  is  the  Sabina  folio  cuprejfi.  C.  B.  P. 
7.  Savin  with  a  Cyprefs  Leaf,  commonly  called  Ber- 
bearing  Savin. 

[2.  Juniperus  foliis  undipue  imbricatis  obtujis,  ramis 
Abus.  Juniper  with  obtufe  Leaves  every-where  lying 
:r  each  other,  and  taper  Branches.  This  is  the  Ju- 
erus  major,  baccd  rufefcente.  _  C.  B.  P.  489.  Greater 
liper  with  a  brownifti  Berry. 

13.  Juniperus  foliis  quadrifariam  imbricatis  acutis. 
id.  Leyd.  90.  Juniper  with  acute  Leaves  lying  over 
h  other,  and  placed  four  Ways.  This  is  the  Cedrus 
'pamca  procerior,  f rutin  maxima  nigro.  P ourn.  Injl. 
5.  Taller  Spanifh  Cedar,  with  a  very  large  black 
lit. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  chalky  Lands, 
many  Parts  of  England.  This  is  a  low  Shrub,  fel- 
n  rifing  more  than  three  Feet  high,  fending  out 
ny  fpreading  Branches  on  every  Side,  which  are  co¬ 
ed  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  garnilhed  with  narrow 
d-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points,  which  are 
ced  by  Threes  round  the  Branches,  pointing  out- 
-d ;  thefe  are  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  and  continue 
ough  the  Year ;  the  male  Flowers  fometimes  are 
iated  on  the  fame  Plant  with  the  female,  but  at 
lances ;  at  other  Times  they  are  upon  diftind 
nts :  The  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
ties  which  are  firft  green,  but  when  ripe,  are  of  a 
k  purple  Colour.  The  Berries  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 
The  Wood,  the  Berries,  and  the  Gum,  are  ufed  in 
dicine  ;  the  Gum  is  titled  Sandaracha. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  known  in  the  Gardens  by  the  Ti- 
of  Swedijh  Juniper  •,  this  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be 
y  a  Variety  of  the  firft,  but  is  undoubtedly  a  diftind 
■cies,  lor  I  have  many  Years  raifed  both  Sorts  from 
Seeds,  and  have  never  found  them  alter.  This 
t  rifes  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  the 
inches  grow  more  ered,  the  Leaves  are  narrower, 
l  end  in  more  acute  Points  ;  they  are  placed  farther 
nder  on  the  Branches,  and  the  Berries  are  larger.  It 
ws  naturally  in  Sweden ,  Denmark,  and  Norway. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of 
rth  America,  where  it  is  called  red  Cedar,  to  diftin- 
lh  it  from  a  Sort  of  Cyprefs,  which  is  called  white 
lar  them.  Of  this  there  are  two,  if  not  three  Va- 
ies,  befides  the  Species  here  enumerated ;  one  of 
ich  has  Leaves  in  every  Part,  like  thofe  of  the  Sa- 
,  and  upon  being  rubed,  emit  a  very  ftrong  ungrate - 
Odour :  This  is  commonly  diftinguilhed  in  America , 
the  Title  of  Savin  Tree.  There  is  another  with 
ives  very  like  thofe  of  Cyprefs,  but  as  thefe  gene- 
y  arife  from  the  fame  Seeds  when  they  are  fent  from 
erica,  fo  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  only  feminal 
nations. 

Lie  lower  Leaves  of  the  fourth  Sort  are  like  thofe 
the  Swedijh  Juniper,  but  the  upper  Leaves  are  like 
e  of  the  Cyprefs ;  and  this  Difference  is  conftant, 
ie  Seeds  are  carefully  gathered  from  the  fame  Tree; 
as  moft  of  thofe  People  who  fend  over  thefe  Seeds, 
not  very  careful  to  diftinguifti  the  Difference,  fo  it 
•n  happens  that  the  Seeds  of  two  or  three  Sorts  are 
^ed  together,  which  has  given  Occafion  to  People 
magine  them  but  one  Sort;  but  all  the  Leaves  of 
1  n  l  are  Iilce  th°k  Juniper,  fo  the  Garden- 

Ca  ■  s  red  Virginia  Cedar ;  and  the  fourth  they 
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call  Carolina  Cedar,  though  all  the  Sorts  grow  natu¬ 
rally  in  Virginia. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  the  Bermudas  Cedar,  whole  Wood 
has  a  very  ftrong  Odour,  and  was  formerly  in  great 
Efteem  for  wainfcoting  of  Rooms,  and  alfo  for  Fur- 
hiture ;  but  the  Odour  being  too  pdwerful  for  many 
Perfons,  has  rendered  it  lefs  valuable,  and  at  prelent 
there  is  not  much  of  it  imported  into  England.  Thefe 
Plants,  while  young,  have  acute- pointed  Leaves  which 
fpread  open,  and  are  placed  by  Threes  round  the 
Branches ;  but  as  the  Trees  advance,  fo  their  Leaves 
alter,  and  the  Branches  are  four  cornered ;  the  Leaves 
are  very  fhort,  and  placed  by  Fours  round  the  Branches, 
lying  over  each  Other  like  the  Scales  of  Filh  ;  the  Ber¬ 
ries  are  produced  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
thefe  are  of  a  dark  red  Colour  inclining  to  purple.  As 
there  are  few  of  thefe  Trees  of  any  great  Size  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  I  have  not  had  an  Opportunity  of  examining 
their  Flowers,  therefore  do  not  know  if  they  have  male 
and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant,  or  it  they  are  On 
different  Plants  i  for  although  J  have  received  very  fine 
Specimens  from  Bermudas,  yet  they  are  all  with  Fruit 
on  them  almoft  fully  grown,  and  not  one  with  male 
Flowers ;  and  as  thefe  Trees  are  commonly  deftroyed 
in  England  whenever  there  happens  a  fevere  Winter,  we 
have  little  Hopes  of  feeing  them  in  flower  here. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ifiria,  from  whence 
I  received  the  Berries,  which  have  fucceeded  with  me 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  This  hath  fpreading  Branches 
growing  thinly,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Awl-lhaped, 
acute-pointed  Leaves,  placed  by  Threes  round  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  not  very  clofe 
to  each  other ;  they  grow  horizontally,  pointing  out¬ 
ward  ;  the  Berries  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Juniper,  and  are  blue  when  ripe. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  from 
whence  I  have  frequently  received  the  Berries.  This 
Sort  grows  with  its  Branches  in  a  pyramidical  Form, 
the  lower  ones  are  garnifhed  with  fhort,  acute-pointed, 
grayifh  Leaves,  placed  by  Threes  round  the  Branches, 
pointing  outward  ;  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Branches  are 
of  a  dark  green,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  Scales 
of  Fifh,  but  end  in  acute  Points.  The  male  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  fituated  in  a  loofe,  fcaly,  conical  Katkin,  (landing 
upon  a  fhort  Foot  Stalk  eredt ;  the  Fruit  is  produced 
fometimes  upon  the  fame  Tree,  at  Diftances  from  the 
Flowers,  and  at  other  Times  they  are  upon  feparate 
Trees ;  the  Berries  of  this  are  of  a  pale  yellow  when 
ripe,  and  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the!  common  Ju¬ 
niper. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy , 
from  both  which  Countries  I  have  received  it.  The 
Branches  of  this  Sort  grow  eredt,  and  are  covered  with 
a  redifh  brown  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  obtufe,  and 
lie  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh  ;  the  male 
Flowers  grow  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  in  a  co¬ 
nical  Katkin,  and  the  Fruit  grows  fingle  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches  below  the  Katkins,  on  the  fame  Branch ; 
the  Berries  are  large,  oval,  and,  when  ripe,  are  brown. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and  alfo 
in  the  other  Iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  rifes  to 
be  one  of  the  largeft  Timber  Trees  in  thofe  Countries ; 
the  Wood  is  frequently  fetched  from  thence  by  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  North  America,  for  building  of  Ships. 
This  Sort  is  generally  confounded  with  the  Bermudas 
Cedar,  and  taken  for  the  fame,  but  the  Specimens  of 
it  which  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  prove 
them  to  be  different  Trees  ;  for  the  Branches  of  this 
fpread  very  wide,  the  Leaves  are  extremely  fmall,  and 
are  every  where  lying  imbricatim  over  each  other ;  the 
Bark  is  ruged,  and  fplits  off  in  Strings,  and  is  of  a 
very  dark  Colour ;  the  Berries  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  Bermudas  Cedar,  and  are  of  a  light  brown  Colour 
when  ripe :  This  Sort  is  male  and  female  in  different 
Trees. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  the  common  Savin ;  this  grows 
naturally  in  Italy,  Spain ,  and  the  Levant,  upon  the 
Mountains  where  it  is  cold.  It  fends  out  its  Branches 
horizontally,  fo  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  or  four 
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Feet  high,  but  fpreads  to  a  confiderable  Diftance  every 
Way,  the  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  very  fhort,  acute- 
pointed  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  run  into  each 
other  along  the  Branch,  and  their  Ends  point  upward. 
This  Sort  very  rarely  produces  either  Flower  or  Seeu 
in  the  Gardens ;  I  have  frequently  examined  old  Plants 
which  have  been  Handing  more  than  fifty  Years,^  and 
have  not  more  than  three  Times  found  any  male  Flow¬ 
ers  upon  them,  and  but  once  have  feen  any  Berries, 
which  were  upon  a  feparate  Tree  from  the  Flowers ; 
thefe  Berries  were  fmaller  than  thole  of  the  common 
Juniper,  but  of  the  fame  Colour,  and  were  a  little  com- 
preffed  ;  the  whole  Plant  has  a  very  rank  fbrong  Odour 
when  touched.  The  Leaves  of  this  Shrub  are  much 
ufed  by  the  Farriers  for  Horfes  when  they  have  Worms, 
and  Mr.  Ray  commends  the  Juice  of  it  mixed  with 
Milk,  and  fweetened  with  Sugar,  as  an  excellent  Me¬ 
dicine  for  Children  who  are  troubled  with  Worms.  The 
Leaves  beaten  into  a  Cataplafm  with  Hog’s  Lard,  will 
cure  Children’s  fcabby  Heads. 

The  eleventh  Sort  has,  by  many,  been  fuppofed  to 
be  only  an  accidental  Variety  of  the  former,  but  there 
is  a  manifeft  Difference  between  them  ;  for  the  Branches 
of  this  grow  more  eredt  than  thole  of  the  eleventh  Sort, 
the  Leaves  are  fhorter,  and  end  in  acute  Points  which 
fpread  outward.  This  Sort  will  rife  to  the  Height  of 
feven  or  eight  Feet,  and  produces  great  Quantities  of 
Berries.  I  have  propagated  this  Sort  from  Seeds,  but 
have  never  found  it  vary.  It  has  been  diftinguifhed  by 
molt  of  the  old  Botanifts,  by  the  Title  of  Berry-bear¬ 
ing  Savin.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  from  whence 
I  have  received  the  Berries. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal , 
and  the  South  of  France ,  where  it  rifes  ten  or  twelve 
Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  the  whole  Length  of 
the  Stem,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  obtufe 
Leaves,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh  ; 
the  Branches  are  fmall  and  taper,  having  no  Angies  or 
Corners,  as  molt  of  the  others  have  •,  the  male  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fituated  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  conical 
fcaly  Katkins,  and  the  Berries  grow  below  from  the 
Side  of  the  fame  Branches.  Thefe  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Juniper,  and  when  ripe  are  brown. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and 
Portugal ,  where  it  rifes  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  Branches  which  form  a  Sort  of 
Pyramid  ;  the  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  acute-point¬ 
ed  Leaves  which  lie  over  each  other  four  Ways,  fo  as 
to  make  the  Branches  four  cornered  ;  the  Berries  of 
this  Sort  are  very  large,  and  black  when  ripe. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds, 
the  bell  Seafon  for  which  is  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  if 
they  can  then  be  procured  •,  for  when  they  are  kept  un¬ 
til  Spring  before  they  are  fown,  they  will  not  come  up 
until  the  fecond  Year.  The  Ground  in  which  the  Seeds 
of  the  hardy  Sorts  are  fown,  Ihould  be  frefh  and  light, 
but  it  Ihould  not  be  dunged  :  It  fhould  be  well  dug  and 
leveled  very  even,  then  fow  your  Seeds  thereon  pretty 
thick,  and  fift  fome  Earth  over  them  about  half  an  Inch 
thick  ;  this  Bed  will  require  no  farther  Care  than  only 
to  keep  it  clear  from  Weeds,  and  toward  the  Middle 
or  latter  End  of  April ,  you  will  find  fome  of  your  Plants 
appear  above  Ground,  though,  perhaps,  the  greateft 
Part  of  them  may  lie  till  the  Spring  following  before 
they  come  up  ;  therefore  you  Ihould  carefully  clear  the 
Beds  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather,  refrefh 
them  with  fome  Water,  which  will  greatly  promote  the 
Growth  of  thofe  Plants  which  are  up,  and  alfo  caufe 
the  other  Seeds  to  vegetate  •,  but  if  the  Bed  in  which 
thefe  Seeds  are  fown,  is  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  it 
fhould  be  fhaded  with  Mats  in  the  Day ;  for  when  the 
Plants  come  firft  up,  they  will  not  bear  too  much  Heat. 
In  this  Bed  they  fhould  remain  till  the  fecond  Autumn, 
wnen  you  muff  prepare  fome  Beds  to  tranfplant  them 
into,  which  fhould  alfo  be  of  'light  frefh  undunged 
Soil ;  and  having  well  dug  and  cl^anfed  the  Ground 
from  all  noxious  Weeds  and  Roots,  you  fhould  make 
them  level  ;  then  in  the  Begining  of  October,  which  is 
the  proper  Seafon  for  removing  thefe  Plants,  you  fhould 
raiie  up  the  young  ones  with  a  Trowel,  preferving  as 
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much  Earth  as  poffible  to  their  Roots,  and  pi  • 
them  into  the  Beds  about  five  or  fix  Inches  afunder  e; 
Way,  giving  them  fome  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth  , 
their  Roots  ;  and  if  it  fhould  prove  very  dry  Weath 
you  may  lay  a  little  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of 
Ground  round  their  Roots,  which  will  be  of  meat  S 
vice  to  the  Plants.  But  as  many  of  the  Seeds  will 
yet  in  the  Ground,  fo  the  Beds  fhould  not  be  difturt  i 
too  much  in  taking  up  the  Plants ;  for  I  have  kno 
a  Bed  fown  with  thefe  Berries,  which  has  fupplied  P]a  . 
for  three  Years  drawing,  fome  of  the  Berries  having  1  ■ 
fo  long  in  the  Ground  before  they  fprouted  ;  there}  • 
the  Surface  of  the  Beds  fhould  be  kept  level,  and  c< 
ftantly  clean  from  Weeds.  . 

The  Plants  may  remain  two  Years  in  thefe  Beds,  •< 
ferving  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  •,  and  in  ■ 
Spring  you  fhould  ftir  the  Ground  gently  between  the 
that  their  Roots  may  with  greater  Eale  ferike  into 
after  which  Time  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  either  ii 
a  Nurfery,  at  the  Diftance  of  three  Feet  Row  fr< 
Row,  and  eighteen  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  or 
to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good.  7 
beft  Seafon  to  tranfplant  them  (as  I  before  ohferved) 
in  the  Begining  of  October,  when  you  fhould  take  thi 
up  carefully,  to  preferve  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roo 
and  when  planted,  their  Roots  fhould  be  mulched; 
which  j  if  carefully  attended  to,  as  alfo  obferving  to 
frefh  them  with  Water  in  very  dry  Weather,  until  th 
have  taken  new  Root,  will  preferve  them  from  , 
Danger  of  not  growing;  and  they  being  extreme  har 
in  Refpedt  to  Cold,  will  defy  the  fevered:  of  o.ur  Wi 
ters  to  injure  them,  provided  they  are  not  planted  ir 
moift  or  rich  Soil. 

In  order  to  have  thefe  Trees  afpire  in  Height,  th< 
under  Branches  fhould  be  taken  off,  efpecially  whc 
they  are  inclined  to  grow  out  ftrong;  but  they  mi 
not  be  kept  too  clolely  pruned,  which  would  reta 
their  Growth  ;  for  all  thefe  ever-green  Trees  do  me 
or  lefs  abound  with  a  refinous  Juice,  which  in  h 
Weather  is  very  apt  to  flow  out  from  fuch  Places  as  a 
wounded ;  fo  that  it  will  not  be  advifable  to  take  t 
too  many  Branches  at  once,  which  would  make 
many  Wounds  from  which  their  Sap  in  hot  Weath 
would  flow  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  to  render  the  Trees  we; 
and  unhealthy. 

The  two  Sorts  of  Virginian  Cedars  grow  to  a  muo 
greater  Height  than  the  former,  and  in  their  nati' 
Country  afford  excellent  Timber  for  many  Ufes;  b 
with  us  there  are  very  few  which  are  above  twenty  < 
twenty-five  Feet  high,  though  there  is  no  Doubt  of  the 
growing  larger ;  for  they  thrive  very  faff  after  the  thr 
firft  Years,  and  refift  the  fharpeft  Froft  of  our  Clima 
exceeding  well,  and  are  very  apt  to  grow  ftrait  and  r 
gular,  provided  they  are  not. buffered  to  fhoot  out  tc 
much  at  Bottom. 

Thefe  Plants  are  alfo  propagated  by  Seeds,  whit 
muff  be  procured  from  Virginia  or  Carolina  (for  the 
rarely  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  England ),  and  fown  asw, 
diredled  for  the  other  Junipers ;  but  as  this  Seed  cat 
not  be  procured  in  England  till  Spring,  fo  when  fow 
at  that  Seafon,  it  remains  in  the  Ground  until  the  fu< 
ceeding  Spring  before  the  Plants  appear ;  therefore  yc 
muff  obferve  to  keep  the  Beds  clear  from  Weeds,  ar 
not  fuffer  the  Seeds  to  be  difturbed,  which  is  often  tl 
Fault  of  fome  impatient  People,  who  think,  becau 
the  Plants  do  not  rife  the  firft  Year,  that  they  will  n< 
ver  come  up,  and  fo  dig  up  the  Ground  again,  when 
by  their  Seeds  are  buried  ;  but  if  they  are  let  remaii 
they  feldom  fail  to  grow,  though  fometimes  it  is  tw 
Years  after  fowing  before  they  come  up.  When  tl 
Plants  are  come  up  they  muft  be  carefully  weeded,  an 
in  dry  Weather  fhould  be  refrefhed  with  Water,  whic 
will  greatly  forward  their  Growth ;  and  the  A u turn 
following  they  fhould  have  a  little  roten  Tan  laid  b< 
tween  them,  to  keep  out  the  Froft.  In  this  Bed  tli 
Plants  may  remain  till  they  have  had  two  Years  Growt! 
then  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  other  Beds,  t 
was  directed  before  'for  the  other  Sorts,  obferving  t 
preferve  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots ;  and  after  the 
are  planted,  if  the  Seafon  be  dryj  they  muft  be  care 
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Lilly  watered,  and  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  covered 
,ith  Mulch,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind  from  tnter- 
ng  the  Earth,  to  dry  their  Fibres  •,  but  they  fhould  not 
»e  too  much  watered,  which  often  proves  injurious  to 
hefe  Trees,  by  roting  their  tender  Fibres  foon  after 
hey  are  emited,  whereby  the  Plants  have  been  often 
eftroyed. 

In  thefe  Beds  they  may  remain  two  Years,  obferving 
o  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  in  Winter  you 
louffilay  a  little  frefh  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
iround  round  their  Roots,  which  will  prevent  the  Froft 
rom  penetrating  to  them,  and  effectually  prelerve 
hem  ;  for  while  the  Plants  are  fo  young,  they  are  li- 
ble  to  be  injured  by  hard  Frofts,  when  too  much  ex- 
iofed  thereto  ;  but  when  they  have  attained  a  greater 
trength,  they  will  refill  the  fevereft  of  our  Cold. 

After  two  Years,  they  fhould  either  be  removed  into 
Nurferv  (as  was  directed  for  the  common  Juniper)  or 
ranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  ob 
;rving  always  to  take  them  up  carefully,  otherwife 
hey  are  fubject  to  fail  upon  tranfplanting  ;  as  alfo  to 
au!ch  the  Ground,  and  water  them  as  was  before  di¬ 
eted,  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they 
/ill  require  no  farther  Care,  than  only  to  keep  the 
Found  clear  about  their  Roots,  and  to  prune  up  their 
;ide  Branches  to  make  them  afpire  in  Height. 

The  Soil  in  which  you  plant  thefe  Trees,  fhould  be 
refh  and  light,  but  mud  not  be  dunged,  efpecially  at 
ie  Time  when  they  are  planted  ;  for  Dung  is  very 
urtful  to  them,  if  it  be  not  quite  roted  to  Mould; 
herefore  the  Mulch  which  is  laid  upon  the  Surface  of 
ie  Ground,  fhould  not  be  Dung,  but  rather  fume  old 
Tanners  Bark  or  Sea  Coal  Afhes,  which  will  prevent 
be  Froft  from  penetrating  deep  in  the  Ground. 

Thefe  Trees  being  thus  managed,  will  in  a  few  Years 
ife  to  a  confiderable  Stature,  and  by  the  Variety  of 
leir  ever  green  Leaves  and  Manner  of  Growth,  will 
;reatly  add  to  the  Beauty  of  ail  Plantations,  if  rightly 
ifpofed,  which  indeed  is  what  we  feidom  oblerve  in 
ny  of  the  Englijh  Gardens  or  Wilderneffes ;  for  there 
re  few  People  who  confider  the  different  Growths  of 
le  feveral  Trees  with  which  they  compofe  fuch  Plan- 
itions,  fo  as  to  place  the  tailed  growing  Trees  the 
ackwardeft  from  Sight,  and  the  next  Degree  to  fuc- 
eed  them,  and  fo  gradually  diminifhing  till  we  come 
)  the  common  Juniper,  and  others  of  the  fame  Growth, 
^hereby  all  the  Trees  will  be  feen,  and  the  gradual  De- 
livity  of  their  Tops  will  appear  like  a  verdant  Slope, 
nd  be  much  more  agreeable  to  the  Sight,  as  alfo  more 
dvantageous  to  the  Growth  of  the  Trees,  than  to  place 
hrubs  of  humble  Growth  near  fuch  Plants  as  will 
row  to  the  firft  Magnitude,  whereby  the  Shrub  is  hid 
om  Sight,  and  will  be  over-fhadowed  and  deftroyed  ; 
or  can  the  Diftance  which  each  Tree  requires,  be  fo 
idly  proportioned  any  other  Way  ;  for  in  this  Diftri- 
ution,  the  largeft  Trees  being  feparated  by  themfelves, 
lay  be  planted  at  a  due  Diftance  ;  and  then  thofe  of  a 
middling  Growth  fucceeding,  may  be  accordingly  al- 
iwed  Efficient  Room  ;  and  the  fmaller,  which  are  next 
ie  Sight,  being  placed  much  clofer,  will  hide  the  na- 
ed  Stems  of  the  larger  Trees,  and  have  an  agreeable 
-ffedt  to  the  Sight. 

The  Timber  of  thefe  Trees  is  of  excellent  Ufe  in 
America,  for  building  of  Veffels,  wainfcoting  Houfes, 
ad  for  making  many  Sorts  of  Utenfils,  it  abounding 
tth  a  bitter  Refin,  which  prevents  its  being  deftroyed 
y  Vermin,  but  it  is  very  brittle,  and  fo  not  proper  for 
ubbornUles;  but  however,  by  increafing  the  Num- 
erof  our  Timber  Trees,  we  fhall  find  many  Advan¬ 
ces,  befides  the  Pleafure  their  Variety  affords ;  for 
e.may  hereby  have  Trees  of  very  different  Kinds, 
nich  are  adapted  to  grow  in  various  Soils  and  Situa- 
ons,  whereby  we  fhall  never  want  proper  Trees  for  all 
ie  different  Sorts  of  Soils  in  England ,  if  proper  Care 
“  taken  in  their  Choice;  which  would  be  a  great  1m- 
rovement  to  many  Parts  of  this  Kingdom,  which  now 
“  unplanted,  becaufe  the  Owner,  perhaps,  finds  that 
fither  Oaks  nor  Elms  will  thrive  there,  and  fo  confe- 
uently  concludes,  that  no  other  Sort  will,  which  is  a 
reat  Miftake ;  for  if  we  confider  how  different  the 
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Structure  of  Trees  is  (being  defigned  by  the  wife  Au- 
thour  and  Contriver  of  all  Things,  to  grow  on  diffe¬ 
rent  Soils  and  Situations,)  and  only  obferve  what  Sorts 
are  adapted  for  growing  on  dry  barren  Mountains,  and 
what  are  defigned  for  the  lower  and  richer  Valleys,  we 
need  never  be  at  a  Lois  for  proper  Trees  for  all  Sorts  of 
Ground. 

The  Bermudas  Cedar  being  a  Native  of  that  Ifiand, 
and  alfo  of  the  Bahama  JJlands,  is  much  tenderer  than 
either  of  the  former  Sorts,  fo  is  not  likely  to  thrive 
well  in  this  Country  ;  for  although  many  of  thefe  Plants 
have  lived  feveral  Years  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  yet 
whenever  a  fevere  Winter  happens,  neither  kills  them, 
or  fo  much  defaces  them;  as  that  they  do  not  recover 
their  Verdure  in  a  Year  or  two  after. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  former,  with  only  this  Difference,  that 
thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  or  Tubs  of  Earth,  that 
t  ey  may  be  removed  into  Shelter  in  the  Winter  1  une, 
otherwife  the  young  Plants  are  often  hurt  by  hard 
Frofts ;  but  they  will  require  no  more  Care  than  only 
to  be  placed  under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where 
the  Glaffes  may  be  conftantly  kept  off  in  mild  W'ea- 
ther,  when  they  cannot  have  too  much  free  Air,  and 
only  covered  in  hard  Frofts.  Thefe  Seeds  conftantly 
remain  in  the  Ground  until  the  fecond  Year  before  they 
come  up,  therefore  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  fhould  not 
be  difturbed.;  and  in  the  Summer  Time  thwy  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  Shade,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from 
drying  too  faff; ;  and  in  very  dry  Weather  they  fhould 
be  often  watered,  but  do  not  give  too  much  Water  to 
them  at  once,  which  would  rot  the  Seeds. 

The  Spring  following,  when  the  young  Plants  come: 
up,  they  muff:  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  ai  d  in 
dry  Weather  refrefhed  with  Water;  but  fihculd  ftand, 
during  the  Summer  Seafon,  in  a  Place  defended  from 
ftrong  Winds  ;  and  in  Winter  muff:  be  placed  Under 
F'rames,  where  they  may  be  covered  in  hard  frofty 
Weather,  but  muft  have  open  Air  when  the  Weather 
is  mild.  In  April  following  you  fhould  tranfplant  them 
each  into  a  fingle  Halfpenny  Pot  fil  ed  with  frefh. light 
Earth,  being  careful  to  raife  them  up  with  a  Ball  of 
Earth  to  their  Roots;  and  when  they  are  planted,  you 
fhould  water  them,  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots  ; 
then  place  the  Pots  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they 
may  be  defended  from  Sun  and  Wind  :  But  if  you  will 
beftow  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to  plunge  the  Pots  upon,  it 
will  greatly  promote  their  taking  new  Root ;  however, 
you  muff;  carefully  defend  them  from  the  great  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  which  is  injurious  to  them  when  frefh  re¬ 
moved  ;  but  when  they  have  taken  Root,  you  may  ex- 
pofe  them  by  Degrees  to  the  open  Air.  If  you  luffer 
the  Pots  to  remain  plunged  all  the  Summer,  it  will 
preferve  the  Earth  therein  from  drying  fo  faff:  as  it 
would  do,  if  they  were  fetupon  the  Ground. 

In  Odlober  you  fhould  again  remove  thefe  Plants  into 
Shelter,  or  elfe  plunge  their  Pots  into  the  Ground  un¬ 
der  a  warm  Hedge,  where  they  may  be  protected  from 
the  cold  North  and  Eaft  Winds  ;  and  in  the  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing  you  muft  fhift  the  Plants  into  Pots-  a  Size  larger, 
taking  away  fome  of  the  Earth  from  the  Outfide  of  the 
Ball,  and  adding  fome  frefh,  which  will  promote  their 
Growth ;  and  fo  continue  to  manage  them  as  was  be¬ 
fore1  direded,  until  you  plant  them  out  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  which  fhould  not 
be  done  till  they  are  three  or  four  Years  old,  by  which 
Time  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  bear  the  Cold  of 
our  common  Winters. 

The  Reafon  for  my  directing  thefe  Plants  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  Pots  until  they  are  planted  out  Tor  good  is, 
becaufe  they  are  difficult  to  traniplant ;  and  being  ten¬ 
der,  will  require  fome  Shekel  while  young  ;  and  who¬ 
ever  obferves  the  Method  here  laid  down*  will  find 
the  Plants  fo  managed  to  gain  two  Years  Growth  in  fix, 
from  thofe  raifed  in  the  open  Air,  and  be  in  Jefs  Dan¬ 
ger  of  being  deftroyed ;  and  as  the  Trouble  and  Ex¬ 
pence  in  railing  them  this  Way  is  not  great,  fo  it  is 
worth  practifing,  fince  in  a  few  Years  the  Trees  will 
recompenfe  the  Trouble. 
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The  Timber  of  this  Tree  is  of  a  redifh  Colour,  and 
very  fweet,  and  is  commonly  known  iri  England  by  the 
Name  of  Cedar  Wood,  though  there  are  divers  Sorts 
Wood  called  by  that  Name,  which  come  from  very 
different  Trees,  efpecially  in  the  Weft- Indies,  where 
there  are  feveral  Trees  of  vaftly  different  Appearances 
and  Genera,  which  have  that  Appellation  ;  it  is  this 
Wood  which  is  ufed  for  Pencils,  as  alfo  to  wainfcot 
Rooms,  and  make  Stair  Cafes,  it  enduring  longer  found 
than  moft  other  Sorts  of  Timber,  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  owing  to  fome  extreme  bitter  Tafte  in  the  Refin, 
with  which  the  Tree  abounds,  for  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  the  Worms  do  not  eat  the  Bottoms  of  the  Veffels 
built  with  this  Wood,  as  they  do  thofe  built  with  Oak, 
io  that  the  Veffels  built  with  Cedar  are  much  preferable 
to  thofe  built  with  any  other  Sort  of  Timber,  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  Wejl-India  Seas,  but  they  are  not  fit  for 
Ships  of  War,  the  Wood  being  fo  brittle  as  to  fplit  to 
Pieces  with  a  Cahnon  Ball. 

The  Jamaica  Juniper  is  more  impatient  of  Cold  than 
the  Bermudas ,  fo  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in 
the  open  Air  in  England ,  and  the  Plants  muft  be  pre- 
ferved  in  Pots,  and  houfed  in  the  Winter  ;  this  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Bermudas 
Cedar,  but  rf  the  Pots  are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot 
Bed  the  fecond  Spring  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  it  will 
bring  up  the  Plants  looner,  and  they  will  have  more 
Time  to  get  Strength  before  Winter. 

All  the  other  Sorts  are  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the 
open  Air,  fo  are  very  well  worth  propagating,  as  they 
will  add  to  the  Variety  of  ever-green  Plantations,  fome 
of  the  Sorts  will  rife  to  a  very  confiderable  Height,  fo 
may  prove  to  be  ufeful  Timber,  and  may  be  adapted 
to  fuch  Soils  as  will  not  fuit  many  other  Trees. 

The  common  Savin  fhould  not  be  negleded,  becaufe 
it  is  fo  very  hardy  as  never  to  be  injured  by  the  fevereft 
Froft ;  and  as  this  fpreads  its  Branches  near  the  Ground, 
fo  if  the  Plants  are  placed  on  the  Borders  of  Woods, 
they  will  have  a  good  Efted  in  Winter,  by  fcreening 
the  Nakednefs  of  the  Ground  from  Sight. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  their  Seeds,  which 
may  be  fown  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  common  Juniper, 
and  the  Plants  afterward  fo  managed,  and  moft  of  the 
Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which,  if  planted 
in  Autumn,  in  a  fhady  Border,  will  take  Root  •,  but 
thofe  Plants  which  are  raifed  from  Cutings,  will  never 
grow  fo  upright,  nor  to  fo  large  a  Size  as  the  Plants 
which  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  fo  that  when  they  can  be 
procured,  it  is  much  the  better  Method,  but  the  other 
is  frequently  pradifed  on  thofe  Sorts  which  do  not  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds  in  England. 

As  feveral  of  thefe  Sorts  grow  to  the  Height  of  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  Feet,  the  procuring  as  many  of  the 
Sorts  as  can  be  goten  from  the  Countries  of  their 
Growth,  will  be  adding  to  the  Variety  of  our  ever-green 
Plantations,  which  cannot  be  too  much  propagated  in 
England ,  where,  in  general,  our  Winters  are  temperate 
enough  for  them  to  thrive  to  Advantage  •  and  as  the 
Sorts,  which  are  a  little  more  tender  than  the  others, 
obtain  Stiength,  they  will  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  fufferincr 
by  fevere  Winters,  as  we  find  by  many  other  Plants, 
which  were  fo  tender  as  not  to  live  in  the  open  Air  at 
firft,  but  now  defy  the  fevereft  Cold  of  our  Climate. 

JUSSIiEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  478. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement ,  divided  into  five 
Parts  at  the  Lop,  fiting  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower 
has  five  roundijh  fpreading  Petals ,  and  ten  fhort  Jlender 
S lamina,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits.  The  oblong 
Germen  fupports  a  J lender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  fiat  Stigma , 
marked  with  five  Stripes.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  t  uk  oblong  Capfulet  crowned  by  the  Empalement ,  which 
°Pens  Lengthways,  and  is  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

T  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Ltnnaus’s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe 
t  Lowers  have  ten  Stamina ,  and  one  Style.  Tournefort 
places  thefe  Plants  under  his  Genus  Onagra,  with  whofe 
uuaracters  thefe  Plants  agree,  excepting  in  the  Num- 
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ber  of  Stamina,  thofe  having  but  eight  Stamina,  an 
thefe  have  ten. in  fome,  and  eight  in  other  Species. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Jus  size  a  ere  Cl  a  villofa,  floribus  tetrapetalis,  oka) 
driis,  peduncUlatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  388.  Upright  hair 
Jufficea,  with  Flowers  ftandihg  upon  Foot  Stalks,  havi'n 
four  Petals  and  eight  Stamina.  This  is  the  Lyfimacht 
Mica  non  pappefa, ft  ore  lutco  minim  0,  filiquis  Cary  My  Ik 
Aromaticum  amulantibus .  H.  L.  396.  Indian  Primro 
with  a  very  fmall  yellow  Flower,  and  Pods  refembljn 
Cloves. 

2.  Jussize a  villofa.  Cattle  ereCio  ramofo,  floribus  pet, 
tapetalis,  decandriis  feffilibus.  Hairy  Juffiaa  with  an  erec 
branching  Stalk,  Flowers  having  five  Petals,  and  te 
Stamina,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  h 
fimachia  lutea  erefta,  non  pappefa  major,  foliis  hirfuti. 
fruchi-  caryophylloide.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  85.  Yellow  up 
right  larger  Tree  Primrofe  with  hairy  Leaves,  and 
Fruit  like  Cloves. 

3.  Jussizea  erebla  glabra,  floribus  tetrapetalis  oCian 
driis  feffilibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  170.  Smooth  upright  Juffjac 
with  four  Petals,  and  eight  Stamina  to  the  Flower- 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Lyfimachia  In 
tea  non  pappefa ,  ereCla,  foliis  glabris,  fruCtu.  caryophylloidt 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  85.  Yellow  upright  Tree  Primrof 
with  fmooth  Leaves,  and  a  Fruit  like  Cloves. 

4.  Jus  size  a  caule  eretla  ramofo  glabro,  floribus  tetra 
petalis  oClandriis  feffilibus,  foliis  lanceolatis .  Juffiua  wit! 
an  upright  branching  fmooth  Stalk,  Flowers  havinj 
four  Petals,  and  eight  Stamina  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk 
and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This''  is  the  Onagra  folii 
perjicaria  amplioribus ,  parvo  flore  luteo.  Plum.  Cat.  7 
Tree  Primrofe  with  a  large  Arfefmart  Leaf,  and  a  final 
yellow  Flower. 

5.  Jussizea  caule  ercClo  fimplici  hjrfuto,  foliis  lanceo 
latis,  floribus  pen  tapetalis  decandriis  feffilibus.  Juffiae 
with  a  fingle  upright  hairy  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
and  crowned  with  Flowers,  which  have  five  Petals,  anc 
ten  Stamina  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ona- 
gra  ere  A  a,  caule  rubro  hirfluto, foliis  oblongis ,  flore  magm 
luteo.  Houft.  Mff.  Upright  Primrofe  with  a  hairy  Lea 
of  a  redifh  Colour,  oblong  Leaves,  and  a  large  yellov 
Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy,  frorr 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Millar  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  near  three  Feel 
high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  hairy  Leaves,  placed  alternate.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  fingly. 
having  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  have  four  fmall  yellow 
Petals,  with  eight  Stamina  thefe  fit  upon  the  Germen 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Seed  Vefiel,  crown-; 
ed  by  the  four-leaved  Empalement,  and  has  a  great  Re- 
femblance  to  the  Cloves.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  October. 

ft  he  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The 
Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  j 
this  rifes  with  a  hairy  branching  Stalk,  two  Feet  high,! 
and  is  garnilhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,, 
placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  come  out  toward  the 
End  of  the  Branches  fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the! 
Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk  \  they  are  compofed  off 
five  pretty  large  yellow  Petals,  and  ten'Stamina  ;  thefe; 
fit  upon  a  Jong  Germen,  which  afterward  becomes  the 
Seed  Vefiel,  crowned  by  the  Empalement ;  thefe  arej 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  thei 
fame  Time  with  the  laft. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  with  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort ;  this  rifes  with  a  fmooth  ered  Stalk,  three  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  fmooth,  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  'The  Flowers  are  large  and  yellow,  fiting  clofe 
to  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  Seed  Veffels, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  It  flowers  andp 
Seeds  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  by  the  J 
late  Dr.  Houftoun  ;  this  hath  a  branching  fmooth  Stalk,  \ 
nearthreeFeet  high,  garnifhed  wichSpear-fhaped  Leaves,! 
ftanding  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  area 
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mail,  yellow,  and  are  dompofed  of  four  Petals,  anc 
?ight  Stamina  ;  thefe  fit  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  Seed  Veffels,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  by 
he  late  Dr.  Houjloun  ;  this  rifes  with  fingle  upright  red 
Stalks  three  Feet  high,  which  are  hairy  and  channeled. 
The  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  and  placed  alternate  on 
;he  Stalks,  Handing  nearer  together  than  in  any  of  the 
ither  Sorts*  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
>f  the  Leaves,  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are 
:ompofed  of  five  large  yellow  Petals,  and  ten  Stamina, 
king  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seed 
Teflels,  which  are  one  Inch  long,  and  fhaped  like  thofe 
>f  the  former  Sorts. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  Sorts  are  annual  Plants, 
it  leaft  they  are  fo  in  England ;  for  if  the  Plants  are 
aifed  early  in  the  Spring,  they  will  flower  in  July ,  and 
ipen  their  Seed  the  Begining  of  October  ;  and  thofe 
3lants  which  are  raifed  later  in  the  Spring,  cannot  be 
ireferved  through  the  Winter,  though  they  are  placed 
n  a  warm  Stove,  nor  do  their  Stalks  ever  grow  ligne- 
ius,  or  fhew  any  Signs  of  their  being  perennial  in  their 
lative  Country. 

The  third  and  fifth  Sorts  have  continued  through  the 
Vinter  in  the  Bark  Stove,  but  thofe  have  been  fuch 
’lants  as  did  not  flower  and  feed  the  firffc  Year  j  for  af- 
er  they  had  perfe&ed  Seeds,  the  following  Summer  the 
’lants  decayed. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
e  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with  a  gentle 
>amy  Soil,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  j  but 
s  thefe  Seeds  often  lie  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground, 
icfore  they  vegetate,  the  Earth  mult  be  kept  moift, 
nd  the  Glades  of  the  hot  Bed  fhaded  in  the  Pleat  of  the 
)ay  *,  by  this  Method  the  Seeds  may  be  brought  foon 
)  vegetate ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to 
smove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  fepa- 
ite  Pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged 
ito  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  fhould  be 
laded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  af- 
:r  which  they  fhould  have  free  Air  admited  to  them 
ray  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
in  ;  they  mull  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Wa- 
:r,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  too  great 
lenty  \  when  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  have  filled  thefe 
nail  Pots,  the  Plants  fhould  be  removed  into  others, 
Size  larger  ;  and  if  the  Plants  are  too  tall  to  ftand 
ader  the  Frames  of  the  hot  Bed,  they  fhould  be  re- 
loved  into  the  Bark  Stove,  where  they  may  remain  to 
swer  and  perfect  their  Seeds,  for  when  the  Plants  rife 
irly  in  the  Spring,  and  are  brought  forward  in  hot 
eds,  all  the  Sorts  will  flower  and  perfect  their  Seeds 
ie  fame  Year,  which  is  better  than  to  have  them  to 
eep  through  the  Winter. 

JUSTICIA.  Houjl.  Nov.  Gen.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  26. 

1 dhatoda .  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  175.  Tab.  79.  This  Plant 
as  fo  named  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun ,  in  Honour  of 
mes  JuJlice ,  Efq;  a  great  Lover  and  Encourager  of 
ardening  and  Botany. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmall ,  and  divided  into 
,e  acute  Segments  at  the  Top.  The  Flower  hath  one  Pe¬ 
lt  which  is  divided  into  two  Lips ,  almojl  to  the  Bottom , 
hich  are  entire.  The  upper  Lip  is  raifed  Archways ,  and 
e  under  is  reflexed.  It  hath  two  Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  fi- 
ated  under  the  upper  Lip ,  terminated  by  ereCl  Summits , 
hich  are  bifid  at  their  Bafe.  It  hath  an  oblong  Germen , 
Pporting  a  flender  Style ,  which  is  longer  than  the  Petal , 
owned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
'  oblong  Capfuls  with  two  Cells,  divided  by  a  Partition , 
hich  is  contrary  to  the  two  Valves ,  which  open  with  an 
afticity,  and  cafl  out  the  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
nnaus’s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
■°fe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina  and  one  Style.  To  this 
-nus  of  Dr.  Houjtoun’s,  is  joined  the  Adhatoda ,  of 
urnefort,  but  there  is  a  Diftindtion  in  their  Flowers  ; 

* two  Lips  of  Jufticia  are  entire,  but  the  upper  Lip 
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of  Adhatoda  is  indented  at  the  End,  and  the  under  id 
divided  into  three  Parts,  and  in  the  Capfule  o i  Jufticid 
there  are  feldom  more  than  two  Seeds,  but  in  Adhatoda 
feveral. 

The  Species  ate, 

,  *•  Justicia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  hirfutis ,  fefflllbus,  fto- 
nbus  fpicatis  alaribus ,  caule  fruticofo.  Jufticia  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  hairy  Leaves,  firing  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  proceeding  from  the  Side  of 
the  Stalks,  which  are  fhrubby.  This  is  the  Jufticia 
frutefcens ,  floribus  fpicatis  majoribus,  uno  verfti  difpofitis. 
Houft.  MJf.  Shrubby  Jufticia  with  larger  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Spikes,  which  are  ranged  on  one  Side. 

_  2.  Justicia  caule  ereClo  ramofo  hexangulari,  foliis  ova— 
tis  oppofitis ,  braCleis  cuneiformibus  confertis.  Jufticia  with 
an  ere£t  branching  Stalk,  having  fix  Angles,  oval 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  Wedge-fhaped  fmall  Leaves 
(or  Bradeae)  growing  in  Clufters.  This  is  the  Jufticia 
annua  hexangulari  caule,  foliis  drew  a  conjugatis,  flore  mi- 
niato.  Houft.  MJf.  Annual  Jufticia  with  an  hexangular 
Stalk,  Enchanters  Nightfhade  Leaves  fet  by  Pairs,  and 
a  Carmine  Flower. 

3 •  Justicia  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  pedichlatis ,  hir¬ 
futis,  brableis  cordatis  acuminatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Jufti¬ 
cia  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  growing  on  Foot 
Stalks,  Heart-fhaped  acute-pointed  Bradteae,  and  a 
fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Jufticia  frutefcens  (ft  hirfuta , 
foliis  oblongis  pediculis  longifftmis,  flore  rubro.  Houft.  MJf. 
Shrubby  and  hairy  Jufticia  with  oblong  Leaves  growing 
on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  red  Flower. 

4.  Justicia  arborea,  foliis  laiiceolato-ovatis ,  bradeis 
ovatis  perfftentibus,  corollarum  galed  concava.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
16.  Tree  Jufticia  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  oval 
permanent  Bradtem,  and  a  concave  Helmet  to  the  Flow¬ 
er.  This  is  the  Adhatoda  Zeylanenfium.  II.  L.  642.  Ad¬ 
hatoda  of  Ceylon,  commonly  called  Malabar  Nut. 

5.  Justicia  fruticofa ,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis , 
pedunculis  trifioris  ancipitibus ,  brafteis  calyce  brevioribus, 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  15.  Shrubby  Jufticia  with  entire  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  Foot  Stalks  having  three  Flowers  look¬ 
ing  different  Ways,  and  a  Bradtea  fhorter  than  the  Em¬ 
palement.  This  is  the  Adhatoda  Indica ,  folio  faligno, 
flore  albo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  239.  Indian  Adhatoda  with 
a  Willow  Leaf,  and  white  Flower,  commonly  called 
Snap  Tree. 

6.  Justicia  fpinofa,  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  emarginatis , 
caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Prickly  Jufticia  with  oblong  oval 
Leaves,  indented  at  their  Edges,  and  a  fhrubby  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Adhatoda  Antegoana,  Lycii  facie, 
fpinofa.  Petiv.  Prickly  Adhatoda  of  Antigua,  with  the 
Appearance  of  BoXthorn. 

7.  Justicia  arborea,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  fefftlibus, 
fubtus  tomentofis,  floribus  fpicatis  congeftis  terminalibus . 
Tree  Jufticia  with  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves,  woolly  oh 
their  under  Side,  and  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  with 
Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters  at  the  Ends  of 
the  Branches.  This  is  the  Adhatoda  arborea,  foliis  ob¬ 
longis,  fubtus  villojis,  floribus  fpicatis  albis.  Houft.  Tree 
Adhatoda  with  oblong  Leaves,  hairy  on  their  under 
Side,  and  Spikes  of  white  Flowers. 

8.  Justicia  arborea,  foliis  lanceolato  ovatis ,  brabieis 
ovatis  deciduis  mucronatis ,  corollarum  galed  reflexa.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  1 7.  Tree  Jufticia  with  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves, 
oval  pointed  Bradteae,  which  fall  off,  and  a  reflexed  Hel¬ 
met  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Adhatoda  fpied  longifft- 
ma,  flore  reflexo.  Burman.  Zeyl.  7.  Tab.  4.  f.  1.  Adhatoda 
with  a  very  long  Spike,  and  a  reflexed  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  was  difeovered  growing  naturally  at  La 
Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun,  who  fent  the  Seeds 
to  England ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  brittle  Stalk,  five 
or  fix  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  two  Inches 
long,  and  one  Inch  broad,  which  are  hairy,  and  placed 
by  Pairs  oppofite  •,  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  come 
out  the  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are  reflexed  like  a 
Scorpion’s  Tail.  The  Flowers  are  large,  of  a  Carmine 
Colour,  and  ranged  on  one  Side  of  the  Spike  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  Pods  about  half  an  Inch  long. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  lame  Gentle¬ 
man,  in  the  fame  Country  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant  with 
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an  Upright  Stalk,  havine 


which  rifes 


an  upnguv  oiam,  fix  Angles, 

two  or  three  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  placed  oppoiitt, 
which  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  Inch  bioad  j 
they  are  fmcoth,  as  are  alio  the  Stalks.  At  each  Joint 
come  out  Clufters  of  fmall  Wedge- fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  by  Dr.  Linnaus  termed  Bradteae,  and  long 
before  the  Stalks  decay,  mod  at  the  larger  Leaves  a 
off,  and  there  are  only  thefe  fmall  Leaves  remain.  1  e 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Spikes,  at  the  End  o. 
the  Branches,  firing  very  clofe  among  the  Leaves 
they  are  of  a  beautiful  Carmine  Colour,  and  have  out 
one  Petal,  which  has  two  Lips.  The  upper  Lip  is 
arched,  bending  over  the  lower,  which  is  alio  a  fitt  e 
jreflexed,  but  both  are  entire.  The  Flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fhort  Wedge-fhaped  Capfules,  opening 
Lengthways,  inclofing  two  fmall  oval  Seeds.  i 

The  third  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  lame  Gentle¬ 
man  at  Campeachy  ;  this  rifes  with  a  hairy  fhrubby  Stalk, 
four  or  five  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches* 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  haiiy 
Leaves,  which  are  four  Inches  long,  and  two  Inches 
and  a  Half  broad,  Handing  upon  Foot  Stalks,  which 
are  above  an  Inch  long,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  At 
the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalks  come  out  a  Clutter  of  fmall 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  which 
are  termed  Bradeae.  The  Flowers  ,come  out  in  loole 
Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  toward  the  Lnd 
of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  red  Colour,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with 
frefh  limit  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  the  Earth  gently 
as  it  appears  dry.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  frequently 
lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground,  fo  that  the  Pots  muft  not  be 
difturbed,  if  the  Plants  do  not  come  up  the  fame  Year 
but  in  the  Winter  fhould  be  kept  in  the  Stove,  and 
the  Spring  following  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  if  the  Seeds  were  good. 
When  the  Plants  begin  to  appear,  the  Glafles  of  the 
hot  Bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  Day,  when  the  Weather 
is  warm,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  them.  The  Plants  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  watered  in  warm  Weather,  but  Wa¬ 
ter  fhould  not  be  given  in  large  Quantities  while  the 
Plants  are  young,  becaufe  they  are  then  very  .tender, 
and  fubjeft  to  rot  at  the  Bottom  of  their  Stems,  with 
much  Moifture. 

When  the  Plants  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  tranfplanted  into 
a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  being  careful  to 
water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
after  which  Time  they  fhould  have  Air  admited  to  them 
every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
fon,  and  they  fhould  be  duly  watered  every  other  Day 
in  hot  Weather. 

As  the  Plants  advance  in  their  Growth,  they  fhould 
be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  for  if  their  Roots  are  too 
much  confined,  the  Plants  will  not  make  any  confide- 
rable  Progrefs  j  but  they  lhould  not  be  over  poted,  for 
that  will  be  of  worfe  Confequence  than  under  poring 
them,  becaufe  when  they  are  planted  in  very  large  Pots, 
they  will  ftarve  and  decay,  without  producing  any 
Flowers.  They  are  too  tender  to  endure  the  open  Air 
in  this  Country,  therefore  they  fhould  always  remain  in 
the  hot  Bed,  being  careful  to  let  them  have  a  due  Pro¬ 
portion  of  Air  in  hot  Weather  and  the  annual  Sort 
fhould  be  brought  forward  as  fall  as  poflible  in  the 
Spring,  that  the  Plants  may  flower  early,  otherwife  they 
will  not  produce  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  firft  and  third  Sorts  fhould  remain  in  the  hot 
Bed  during  the  Summer  Seafon  (provided  there  be  Room 
under  the  Glafles,  without  being  fcorched  ;)  but  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  where  they  muft  remain  du¬ 
ring  the  Winter  Seafon,  obferving  to  keep  them  warm, 
as  alfo  to  water  them  gently  once  or  twice  a  Week,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  fhall  require.  The  following  Summer 
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thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and  abide  feveral  Years,  bi 
they  rarely  produce  good  Seeds  in  Europe. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iftand  of  CVj 
loiiy  but  has  been  long  in  the  Englifo  Gardens,  where 
is  commonly  known  at  prefent  by  the  Title. of  Malabo, 
Nut,  but  was  formerly  called  Beetle  Nut,  and  was  b 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  Tree  of  which  the  Cbinefe  che 
the  Leaves  and  Nuts  ;  this,  though  a  Native  of  i 
warm  a  Country,  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  a  goo 
Green-houfe  in  England ,•  without  any  artificial  Hea 
It  rifes  here  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk,  to  the  Heigt 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  fending  Out  many  fpreadin 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed-  with  Spear-fhaped  Ov; 
Leaves,  fix  Inches  long,  and  three  Inches  broad,  place 
by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  fho 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches',  which  are  whiti 
with  fome  dark  Spots ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  but  ai 
,not  fucceeded  by  any  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Curings,  which,  :i 
planted  in  Pots  in  June  or  July,  and  plunged  into 
very  moderate  hot  Bed,  will  take  Root,  but  they  mu; 
be  every  Day  fereened  from  the  Sun,  and  if  the  extei 
nal  Air  is  excluded  from  them,  they  will  fucceed  be; 
ter  than  when  it  is  admited  to  them.  It  may  alfo  1 
propagated  by  laying  down  their  young  Branches.,  whic 
will  take  Root  in  the  Ground ;  thefe  young  Plan 
fhould  be  put  each  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  fo 
loamy  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  hav 
taken  new  Root,  then  they  may  be  placed  in  a  fheltere 
Situation  during  the  Summer,  but  in  Winter  they  mu 
be  houfed,  and  treated  in  the  "fame  Way  as  Oran§ 
Trees,  with  only  this  Difference,  that  thefe  requii 
more  Water. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  rift 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  from  three  to  four  Feet  hjgf 
fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side  from  the  Boi 
tom,  fo  as  to  form  a  Kind  of  Pyramid  *,  thefe  are  cc 
vered  with  a  white  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Speai 
fhaped  entire  Leaves,  near  two  Inches  long,  and  or 
third  of  an  Inch  broad  •,  they  are  finooth,  ftiff,  and  of 
deep  green,  Handing  oppofite.  At  the  Bafe  of  the  For 
Stalks  come  out  Clufters  of  fmaller  Leaves  of  the  fan 
Shape  and  Texture.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon  fhoi 
Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  each  Foe 
Stalk  fupporting  one,  two,  or  three  white  Flower; 
with  long  Empalements  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  ot 
long  Seed  Veffels,  which,  when  ripe,  caft  out  the: 
Seeds  with  an  Elafticity,  from  whence  it  had  the  Tit) 
of  Snap  Tree. 

This  is  propagated  by  Cutings  during  any  of  th 
Summer  Months ;  they  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  fille 
with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Be 
which  has  loft  its  great  Heat,  and  fhaded  from  the  Sur 
now  and  then  gently  refrefhed  with  Water,  and  not  to 
much  Air  admited  to  them.  In  about  two  Months  th 
Cutings  will  have  taken  Root,  then  they  muft  be  gra 
dually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  the  j 
fhould  be  removed,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situa 
tion,  where  they  may  ftay  till  Autumn;  but  if  the  j 
get  Root  pretty  early  in  the  Summer,  it  will  be  prope 
to  feparate  them  each  into  a  Angle  fmall  Pot,  fetinl 
them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root 
after  which  they  may  be  placed  as  before  directed,  bi 
when  it  is  late  in  the  Seafon  before  they  take  Root,  ; 
will  be  better  to  let  them  remain  in  the  fame  Pots  ti. 
the  following  Spring.  In  Winter  thefe  Plants  muft  b; 
placed  in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  or  in  a  moderately  warr 
Stove,  for  they  are  impatient  of  Cold  and  Damp,  no 
will  they  thrive  in  too  much  Warmth  •,  they  will  oftej 
require  Water  in  Winter,  but  during  that  Seafon  i 
muft  be  given  them  moderately  ;  in  Summer  they  mui| 
be  removed  into  the  open  Air,  but  fhould  have  a  warn,; 
fheltered  Situation,  and  in  warm  Weather  they  mull 
have  Plenty  of  Water.  This  Plant  flowers  at  different 
Seafons,  but  never  produces  Fruit  here. 

The  ftxth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaicay  fronfj 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  fent  it  to  England ;  thijj 
rifes  with  many  fhrubby  flender  Stalks,  about  five  Fee^j 
high,  tending  out  Branches  on  every  Side  their  wlioli 
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ength,  which  grow  ered,  and  are  covered  with  a 
litifh  Bark,  garnifhed  with  fmall,  oblong,  oval 
eaves,  coming  out  twb  bn  each  Side  the  Stalk  oppo- 
e  and  under  the  Leaves  are  placed  at  every  Joint 
to  iliarp  Thorns  like  thofe  of  the  Berberry  ;  the  Flow- 
5  come  out  fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
ey  are  fmall  and  of  a  pale  red  Colour,  fhaped  like 
ofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Hcuftcun , 
owing  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  , 
)ody  Stem  twenty  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
ooked  irregular  Branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown  ! 
irk,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves,  near 
ur  Inches  long  and  two  broad,  which  are  covered  | 
th  a  fo.ft  Down  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers 
ow  in  Spikes  from  the  End  of  the  Branches,  three, 
ur,  or  five  of  thefe  Spikes  arifing  from  the  fame 
)int,  the  middle  Spike  being  near  three  Inches  long,  ! 
d  the  others  about  half  that  Length.  The  Flowers 
:  fmall  and  white,  but  fhaped  like  thofe  of  tire  other 
lecies. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Malabar  and  in 
ylon ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stem  ten  or 
elve  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  which 
;  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves  five  Inches 
ig.  and  two  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  lucid  green, 
d  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
ry  long  Spikes  from  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
i  of  a  greenilh  Colour  with  a  Shade  of  blue ;  the  Hel- 
;t  of  the  Flower  is  reflexed. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the 
ne  Manner  as  the  three  firft,  and  the  Plants  muft  be 
:ated  in  the  fame  Way,  efpecially  while  they  are 
ung;  but  afterward  the  eighth  Sort  may  be  more 
rcjijy  treated,  when  they  have  goten  Strength.  This 
rt  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  in  the  fame 
anner  as  the  fifth  Sort  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  two 
•three  Years  old,  they  will  thrive  in  a  moderate  De- 
ee  of  Warmth  in  Winter,  and  in  the  Summer  they 
ly  be  placed  abroad  for  two  Months  in  the  warmeft 
afon  of  the  Year,  but  they  fhould  have  a  warm  fhel- 
ed  Situation,  and  when  the  Nights  begin  to  grow 
Id,  they  muft  be  removed  into  die  Stove,  but  they 
lit  have  free  Air  admited  to  them  at  all  Times  when 
i  Weather  is  warm.  The  other  two  Sorts  fhould 
nftandy  remain  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  require  the 
ne  Treatment  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  warmeft 
juntries. 

■H 

IXIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  54,  Sifyrinchium.  Com.  Hort. 

nft. 

The  Char  a  biers  are. 

It  hath  oblong  permanent  Spath <s  ( or  Sheaths )  which  in¬ 
fo  the  Germen  ;  the  Flower  has  fix  oblong  Spear-fhaped 
'tals  which  are  equal ,  and  three  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina 
nch  are  Jhorter  than  the  Petals ,  fituated  at  equal  Dif- 
vces,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits.  It  hath  an  oval 
cee  cornered  Germen  fituated  below  the  Flowery  fupport- 
1 a  fingle  Style  which  is  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crown- 
by  a  thick  trifid  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes 
oval  three  cornered  Capfule  with  three  Cells,  filled  with 
wdifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
nneeus' s  third  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
ozvers  have  three  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

f  ^XIA  foliis  enfiformibusy  fioribus  remotis.  Hort.  Up- 
•  10.  lxia  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers 
ending  remote.  This  is  the  Bermudiana  iridis  folio 
qori  flare  croceo ,  elegant  er  panel  at  0.  Krauf.  Hort.  25. 

■  •  25-  Bermudiana  with  a  larger  Iris  Leaf,  and  a  Saf- 
>n  coloured  Flower,  which  is  beautifully  fpoted. 

2.  Ixia  floribus  capitatiSy  fpathis  laceris.  Lin.  Sp. 
ant.  36.  Ixia  with  Flowers  growing  in  Heads,  and 
gged  Sheaths.  This  is  the  Bermudiana  Capenfis ,  capi- 
V  ^nuginofis.  Pet.  Hort.  Sicc.  242.  Bermudiana  from 
e  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  with  woolly  .Heads. 

3-  Ixia  foliis  gladiolatis,  nervofis,  hirfutis ,  fioribus 
catis  terminalibus.  Icon.  fab.  155.  Fig.  1,  Ixia  with 
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Sword- fhaped,  hairy,  veined  Leaves,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Spikes  at  the  Ends  of  the  Stalks. 

4.  Ixia  foliis  l ine a ri -g ladiola tis ,  floribus  alaribus  if 
terminalibus.  Icon .  fab.  155.  Fig.  2.  Ixia  with  narrow 
Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from 
the  Sides  and  Tops  of  the  Stalk. 

5.  Ixia  foliis  gladiolatis  glabris ,  floribus  corymbofis 
terminalibus.  Icon.  fab.  156.  Ixia  with  fmooth  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus 
terminating  the  Stalk.  'I  his  is  the  Sifyrinchium  Africa- 
num  majus,  floreluteo  macula  not  at  0.  Olden.  Greater  Afri¬ 
can  Sifyrinchium  with  a  yellow  fpoted  Flower. 

6.  Ixi  a  foliis  lineari-gladi olatis,  floribus  alter nis,  caule 
bulbifero.  Ixia  with  narrow  Sword-fhaped  Leaves, 
Flowers  placed  alternate,  and  Stalks  bearing  Bulb's. 

7-  Ixia  foliis  gladiolatis,  fioribus  diftantibus.  Ixia  with 
Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  diftant. 

8.  Ixia  foliis  lineari-gladiolatis,  floribus fpicalis feffilibus 
terminalibus .  Ixia  with  narrow  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
fefiile  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  the 
Stalks  rife  to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  they  are  feldom  more  than  half  that  Height.  It 
hath  a  pretty  thick  .flefhy  Root,  divided  in  Knots  or 
Joints  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  fending  out  many  Fibres; 
the  Stalk  is  pretty  thick,  fmooth,  and  jointed,  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves  a  Foot  long  and  one  Inch 
broad,  with  feveral  longitudinal  Furrows,  and  embracing 
the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points;  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Stalk  divaricates  into  two  fmaller,  with  a 
Foot  Stalk  arifing  between  them,  which  fupports  one 
Flower;  the  fmaller  Branches  divaricate  again  in  the  fame 
Manner  into  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  two  Inches  long, 
each  fuftaining  one  Flower.  At  each  of  thefe  Joints  is 
a  Spatha  or  Sheath  embracing  the  Stalk,  which  at  the 
lower  Joints  are  three  Inches  long,  but  the  upper  are 
not  more  than  one  Inch,  ending  in  acute  Points  and  are 
permanent;  the  Flowers  are  compofed  of  fix  Petals 
which  are  equal,  they  are  of  a  yellow  Colour  within, 
and  variegated  with  dark  red  Spots  5  the  Outfide  is  of 
an  Orange  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  July  and  Auguft , 
and  in  warm  Seafons  are  fucceeded  by  the  Seeds. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or 
parting  of  the  Roots  :  If  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  much  fooner,'  than 
when  they  are  fown  in  the  full  Ground  ;  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  feparate  Pot  filled  with  fandy  Earth,  and  if 
they  are  placed  under  a  Frame  till  they  have  taken  good 
Root  in  the  Pots,  it  will  greatly  forward  their  Growth 
afterward  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  fhel- 
tered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  muft  be  placed  under  a  Frame  to 
fereen  them  from  Froft ;  and  in  the  Spring,  moft  of 
the  Plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots  and  planted 
in  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will  abide  through  the 
common  Winters  very  well,  but  in  fevere  Frofts  they 
are  often  killed,  unlefs  they  are  covered  with  Tan,  or 
other  Covering  to  keep  out  the  Froft,  therefore  a  few 
of  the  Plants  may  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  under 
a  Frame  in  Winter. 

The  Stalks  and  Leaves  of  this  Plant  decay  to  the  Root 
in  Autumn,  fo  that  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about 
the  Roots  is  covered  two  or  three  Inches  thick  with 
Tan,  it  will  fecure  them  from  the  Danger  of  Froft ; 
and  in  the  Spring  before  the  Roots  fhoot,  will  be  the 
beft  Time  to  remove  and  part  the  Roots  ;  but  this 
fhould  not  be  done  oftener  than  every  third  Year,  for 
when  they  are  often  parted,  they  will  be  weak,  and 
will  not  flower  fo  well. 

The  fecOnd  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  is  a  low  Plant,  which  rifes  three-  or  four 
Inches  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  narrow  and  veined,  the 
Flowers  are  fmall,  growing  in  a  downy  Head  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk,  but  they  make  little  Appearance,  fo 
are  only  kept  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  third  Sort  I  raifed  frpm  Seeds,  which  were  fent 
me  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope .  This  hath  a  round 
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bulbous  Root  a  little  coitipreffed,  covered  with  a  red 
Skin,  from  which  arife  five  or  fix  Sword-fhaped  Leaves 
about  three  or  four  Inches  long,  hairy,  and  with  feve- 
ral  longitudinal  Furrows  •,  thefe  embrace  each  other  at 
their  Bafe,-  but  fpread  afuhder  at  the  Top;  between 
thefe  come  out  the  Flower  Stalk,  which  rifes  fix  or 
£ight  Inches  high,  is  naked  to  the  Top,  and  terminated 
by  a  duller  of  Flowers,  each  having  a  Spatha  or  Hood, 
which  dries  and;  rs  permanent;  the  Flowers  are  of  a 
deep  blue  Colour,  and  appear  i n  May,  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundilh  three  cornered  Seed  Veflels  with 
three  Cells,  filled  with  roundilh  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
July ,  then  the' Leaves  and  Stalks  decay. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  raifed  from  Seeds  in  the  Chelfca 
Garden,  which  came  with  thole  of  the  former  Sort. 
This  hath  a  fmall  round  bulbous  Root,  from  which  arife 
four  or  five  narrow  long  Sword-fhaped  Leaves  fix  or 
feven  Inches  long  ;  between  thefe  come  out  a  very  Hea¬ 
der  round  Stalk  about  ten  Inches  long,  from  the  Side 
of  which  there  comes  out  one  or  two  Clufters  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  Handing  upon  Ihort  Foot  Stalks,  and  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk,  the  Flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  Spike ;  they 
are  of  a  pure  white,  and  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Species.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
July. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fifth  Sort  were  fent  me  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  this  has  an  oval  bulbous  Root 
which  is  a  little  comprefled,  from  which  come  up  three 
or  four  narrow,  thin,  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  near  a 
Foot  long ;  the  Flower  Stalk  rifes  a  little  above  the 
Leaves,  it  is  very  flender,  naked,  and  terminated  by  a 
round  duller  of  Flowers,  each  having  a  Spatha  or 
Hood  ;  they  are  compofed  of  fix  pretty  large  oblong 
Petals  which  are  concave,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour, 
each  having  a  large  black  Spot  at  the  Bale.  This  flow¬ 
ers  early  in  May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  latter  End  of 
June. 

The  fixth  Sort  hath  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
about  fix  or  feven  Inches  long  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  near  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  one  Leaf  at 
each  of  the  lower  Joints,  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the 
other  but  fmaller ;  thefe  embrace  the  Stalk  with  their 
Bafe,  and  Hand  eredl ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is 
adorned  with  Flowers  compofed  of  fix  oblong  oval  Pe¬ 
tals  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  which  are  placed  alternate  on 
the  Stalk,  which  is  bent  at  each  Joint  where  the  Flow¬ 
ers  Hand;  the  Flowers  have  three  fhort Stamina  which 
are  joined  at  their  Bafe,  terminated  by  long  flat  eredt 
Summits ;  the  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flower, 
fupporting  a  long  flender  Style,  crowned  by  a  trifid 
Stigma ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundilh 
Capfule  with  three  Cell's,  filled  with  roundilh  fmall 
Seeds.  The  Stalks  at  each  of  the  lower  Joints  thrufl 
out  fmall  Bulbs,  which,  if  planted,  will  grow  and  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers. 
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The  feventh  Sort  hath  fhorter  and  broader  Lea; 
than  the  former,  the  Stalk  is  flender  and  furrowed  a 
at  each  of  the  lower  Joints  is  garnilhed  with  one  Lt 
of  the  fame  Shape,  embracing  the  Stalk  with  th 
Bafe ;  the  Flowers  come  out  toward1  the  Top  of  t 
Stalk,  at  two  or  three  Inches  Diftance,  each  Stalk  fu 
porting  two  or  three  Sulphur-coloured  Flowers,  whi 
are  each  compofed  of  fix  Spear-fhaped  Petals  an  In 
and  a  Half  long,  equal  in  their  Size  and  regular  in  p 
fition  ;  they  have  a  fhort  permanent  Empalement,  c 
into  two  long  and  two  fhorter  acute  Segments ;  th< 
are  fucceeded  by  round  Capfules  with  three  Cells,  fill 
with  round  Seeds.  This  Sort  flowers  in  March  f  a. 
the  Seeds  ripen  about  two  Months  after. 

The  eighth  Sort  hath  very  fmall  round  bulbous  Roo: 
from  which  arife  three  or  four  long,  flender,  Grafs-li 
Leaves,  of  a  dark  green  Colour  and  fmooth ;  betwe 
thefe  come  out  the  Stalk,  which  is  very  flender  ai 
round,  rifing  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high ;  at  the  Top  f 
Flowers  are  collefled  in  a  Spike  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stal 
each  having  a  thin,  dry,  permanent  Spatha  or  Sheat; 
which  covers  the  Capfule  after  the  Flower  is  falle 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  andfhaped  like  the! 
of  the  other  Species,  but  are  fmaller ;  they  are  fuccee ; 
ed  by  fmall  round  Seed  Veflels  with  three  Cells,  eaj 
containing  two  or  three  round  Seeds.  It  flowers  tl 
latter  End  of  May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July. 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties  of  this  Genus,  whit 
have  flowered  in  thtChelfea  Garden,  differing  only 
the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  fo  are  not  fuppofed  to  i 
diflintfl  Species ;  one  of  which  is  purple  on  the  Outfid 
and  white  within  ;  another  has  white  Flowers,  with 
blue  Stripe  on  the  Outfide  of  each  Petal,  and  a  thiii 
has  white  Flowers  with  yellow  Bottoms.  Thefe  ha1 
already  flowered  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  there  a 
many  more,  which  have  been  fince  raifed  from  Seed 
whole  Flowers  have  not  as  yet  appeared ;  and  at  tl 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  where  thefe  Plants  grow  naturall 
there  are  more  than  thirty  Varieties  mentioned  in  a  C; 
talogue  of  Dr.  Herman’ s.  The  Roots  of  mofl,  if  n< 
all  thefe  Sorts,  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  Inhabitan 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  who  greatly  efteem  them. 

All  the  Sorts  multiply  very  faft  by  Offsets,  fo  th 
when  once  obtained,  there  will  be  no  Occafion  to  rai 
them  from  Seeds ;  for  the  Roots  put  out  Offsets  in  gre 
Plenty,  molt  of  which  will  flower  the  following  Se; 
fon,  whereas,  thofe  from  Seeds  are  three  or  four  Yea 
before  they  flower.  Thefe  Plants  will  not  live  throng 
the  Winter  in  the  full  Ground  in  England ,  fo  fhould  1 
planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  place! 
under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  may  be  proted 
ed  from  Frofl,  but  in  mild  Weather  fhould  enjoy  tl 
free  Air  ;  but  during  the  Winter  they  muft  be  guardc 
from  Mice,  who  are  very  fond  of  thefe  Roots*  and 
not  prevented  will  devour  them. 
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KALMIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  4S2.  Chamber- 
hododendros.  Lourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  604.  Lab.  374. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  cut  in¬ 
to  five  Parts ,  and  one  Petal  cut  into  five  Segments ,  which 
fpread  open  and  are  roundijh.  It  hath  ten  Stamina  which 
are  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  and  decline  in  the  Middle,  ter¬ 
minated  by  oval  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  round- 
■  ifh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  as  long  as  the  Pe- 
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tal,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  after' 
ward  becomes  an  oval  or  globular  Capfule  with  five  Cell 
filled  with  very  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  -in  the  Hrft  Seftion  c 
Linnaus’s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plan 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Lournefo^ 
places  it  in  the  fourth  Sedlion  of  his  twentieth  Claii 
which  includes  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  om 
Petal y  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Capfule  with  many  Cells.  ' 
The  Species  are,  | 

iv  Kalmia  foliis  lanceolate- tivatis  nitidis ,  fubtus  fet\ 
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igineis,  fioribus  e'orymbofts  termnalilus .  Kalmia  with 
iining*Spear-fliaped  oval  Leaves,  of  an  iron  Colour 
n  their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  round 
unches  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the 
ham<erbododendros  lauri  folio  fempervirens ,  fioribus  bul- 
lis  corymbofis.  Catefc.  Car.  p.  3,  17.  Ever-green  Rofe 
,aurel  with  ftuded  Flowers  growing  in  a  round  Bunch, 
nmmonly  called  in  America  Mountain  Laurel. 

2.  Kalmia  foliis  lanceolatis ,  corymbis  terminalibus. 
almia  with  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grow 
rr  in  Bunches  terminating  the  Branches.  This  is  the 
-  irittfdaphne  foliis  tini ,  fioribus  bullatis  umbellatis.  Ca¬ 
li.' Carol.  2.  p.  98.  Tab.  98.  Dwarf  Laurel  with  a 
inus  Leaf,  and  Faded  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels, 
nnmonly  called  Ivy  Tree  in  America. 

Kalmia  foliis  lanceolatis  corymbis  later alibus.  Lin. 
cn.  Nov.  1079.  Kalmia  with  Spear- lhaped  Leaves, 
,d  Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches  on  the  Sides  of 
,e  Stalk.  T  his  is  the  Chamadaphne  fempervirens ,  foliis 
>longis  angufiis ,  foliorum  fafciculis  oppofitis.  Catejb.  Ca¬ 
ll.  3.  p.  17.  Ever-green  Dwarf  Laurel,  with  oblong 
arrow  Leaves  growing  in  Bunches,  which  are  placed 
apofite. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Rocks  and  in 
arren  Soils,  in  Virginia  and  Penfylvania ,  where  it  rifes 
ith  a  branching  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  fifteen  or  fix- 
en  Feet,  garnifhed  with  very  ftifif  Leaves,  which  are 
x  or  feven  Inches  long  and  two  broad,  of  a  lucid 
reen  on  their  Upper  Side,  but  when  young  are  of  a 
lie  green  on  their  under  Side,  and  afterward  as  they 
e  older,  become  of  an  Iron  Colour  ;  they  have  fhort 
iick  Foot  Stalks,  and  ftand  without  Order  round  the 
ranches ;  and  between  thefe  the  Buds  are  formed  for  * 
ic  next  Year’s  Flowers,  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
ranches ;  thefe  Buds  fwell  to  a  large  Size  during  the 
.utumn  and  Spring  Months,  till  the  Begining  of 
me,  when  the  Flowers  burft  out  from  their  Empale- 
lents,  forming  a  round  Bunch  (or  Corymbus)  fiting 
:ry  clofe  to  the  Branch  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Bltilh  Co- 
-ur,  changing  afterward  to  white,  the  Outfide  of  the 
etal  is  of  a  Peach  Colour.  The  Flower  has  but  one 
etal,  whofe  Bafe  is  tubulous,  but  is  deeply  cut  into 
re  roundilh  Segments,  one  of  which  is  ftuded  with 
illow,  green,  and  purple  Spots,  which  are  promi- 
:nt  and  hairy ;  after  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Ger- 
en  in  the  Center  becomes  an  oval  Capfule,  crowned 
j  the  permanent  Style,  having  five  Cells,  which  are 
11  of  very  fmall  Seeds.  This  Shrub  in  its  native  Soil, 
intinues  flowering  great  Part  of  the  Summer,  and  is 
le  of  the  greateft  Ornaments  to  the  Country  ;  but  as 
t  it  is  not  fo  well  naturalized  to  our  Climate  as  could 
:  wifhed,  though  the  Plants  arc  not  injured  by  the 
old,  and  fome  of  them  have  flowered  three  Years  paft 
th tCbelfea  Garden. 

In  the  Country  where  this  Shrub  grows  naturally,  it 
nds  out  Plenty  of  Suckers  from  the  Roots,  fo  that 
ey  form  Thickets  which  are  almoft  impafiable ;  but 
-i*e  they  have  not  as  yet  produced  any  Suckers,  nor 
>  the  Seeds  come  to  Maturity,  fo  that  the  Plants  are 
>t  very  common  in  England-,  for  the  Seeds  which  are 
at  from  America ,  lie  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year  he¬ 
re  the  Plants  appear,  and  afterward  they  make  very 
>w  Progrefs,  which  has  difeouraged  molt  People  from 
tempting  to  raife  the  Plants  in  that  Method.  The 
ily  Perfon  who  has  fucceeded  well  in  the  railing  of 
efe,  is  Mr.  James  Gordon  of  Mile  End ,  who  has  a 
>od  Number  of  the  Plants  which  have  arifen  from 
eds. 

Dr,  Linnaus  has  ranged  this  Plant  in  his  Genus  of 
hododendron ,  but  as  the  Flowers  of  this  Plant  fpread 
>en,  and  have  as  fttort  Tubes  as  any  of  thofe  in  his 
tnusof  Kalmia ,  and  anfwer  in  all  the  other  Characters 
ofe  of  that  Genus,  fo  it  fhould  be  there  placed. 

The  feeond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country 
th  the  firft,  where  it  rifes  from  fix  to  twelve  Feet 
gh,  dividing  into  many  ligneous  Branches,  which 
“  very  hard  and  clofe,  covered  with  a  dark  gray  Bark  •, 
ey  are  generally  crooked  and  irregular,  but  are  cfefely  ' 
milked  with  ftiff  Leaves  about  three  Inches  long  and 
e  broad,  of  a  lucid  green#  and  placed  without  Order 
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upon  the  Branches,  Handing  upon  flender  Foot  Stalks  » 
the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  thq 
Branches,  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  *,  they  are  of  one  Pe¬ 
tal,  having  a  fhort  Tube,  but  fpread  open  at  the  Top# 
where  it  is  cut  into  five  Angles  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  4 
bright  red  Colour  when  they  firft  opefi,  but  afterward 
fade  to  a  Blufh  or  Peach  Bloom  Colour  •,  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  roundilh  comprefled  Seed  Veffels  crowned  by 
the  permanent  Style,  divided  into  five  Cells^  which  are 
filled  with  fmall  roundilh  Seeds.  This  Shrub  flowers 
great.Paft  of  Summer  in  its  native  Country,  but  is  not 
yet  fo  well  naturalized  to  this  Country  as  to  do  the  like  \ 
the  only  Place  where  1  have  leen  this  Shfub  thrive  well, 
is  in  the  Gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle ,  a; 
Whiiton  near  Hounfiow. 

The  Leaves  of  this  elegant  Plant  are  fuppofed  to 
have  a  noxious  Quality,  deftroying  Sheep  and  Oxen 
when  they  feed  upon  them,  yet  the  Deer  eat  them  with 
Impunity. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Penfylvania ,  where 
it  rifes  four  or  five  Feet  high,  but  in  England  I  liavq 
not  feen  any,  which  were  more  than  half  that  Height; 
the  fineft  Plants  of  this  Kind  which  I  have  yet  feen,  are 
in  the  curious  Gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
b  ‘fore- mentioned. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  about  two  Inches  long, 
and  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  •,  they  are  ftiff, 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  ftand  oppofite  •,  femetimes  they 
are  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint,  and  at  others  there  are  four, 
two  on  each  Side,  Handing  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks; 
the  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  on  every  Side  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  feeond  Sort,  but  are  fmaller ;  they  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort  roundilh  comprelfed  Capfules  with  five 
Cells,  crowned  by  the  permanent  Style,  and  filled  with 
very  fmall  Seeds.  This  Shrub  in  its  native  Country 
continues  flowering  moft  Part  of  Summer,  and  thofe 
Plants  at  Whiiton  were  in  flower  in  the  Begining  of 
July ,  when  I  was  there,  and  the  Begining  of  Offober  fol¬ 
lowing  I  faw  many  frelh  Flowers  upon  the  fame  Shrubs. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  multiply  by  their  creeping  Roots  in 
their  native  Soil,  and  at  Whiiton  where  they  have  flood 
unremoved  a  confiderable  Time,  they  put  out  Suckers 
in  pretty  great  Plenty  ;  and  as  thefe  Plants  which  come 
from  Suckers,  are  much  more  likely  to  produce  others 
than  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  and  will  flower 
much  fooner,  fo  the  Plants  Ihould  not  be  removed,  but 
encouraged  to  fpread  their  Roots  and  fend  out  Suckers. 

KARATAS,  the  Penguin  or  wild  Anana^. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

It  hath  a  tubulous  Bell-Jhaped  Flower ,  which  is  divided 
into  three  Parts  at  the  Mouth ,  from  vohofe  Calyx  arifes 
the  Pointal ,  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  hinder  Part  of  the 
Flower ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fiejhy  almoft  conical 
Fruit ,  which  is  divided  by  Membranes  into  three  Cells ,  that 
are  full  of  oblong  Seeds. 

There  is  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant  at  prefent 
known,  which  is, 

Karatas  foliis  altiffimis,  anguftiffimis  &  aculeatis . 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  wild  Ananas  or  Penguin. 

Father  Plumier  has  made  a  great  Miftake  in  the  Fi¬ 
gure  and  Defcription  of  the  Characters  of  this  Plant, 
and  the  Caraguata  ;  for  he  has  joined  the  Flower  of  the 
Caraguata  to  the  Fruit  of  the  Karatas ,  and  vice  versa 
and  this  has  led  many  Perfons  into  Miftakes,  who  have 
joined  the  Bromelia  and  Ananas  to  this,  making  them 
all  of  the  fame  Genus,  whereas  by  their  Characters 
they  fhould  be  feparated. 

This  Plant  is  very  common  in  the  Weft -Indies,  where 
the  Juice  of  its  Fruit  is  often  put  into  Punch,  being  of 
a  (harp  acid  Flavour.  There  is  alfo  a  Wine  made  of  the 
Juice  of  this  Fruit  which  is  very  ftrong,  but  it  will  not 
keep  good  very  long,  fo  is  only  for  prefent  Ufe.  This' 
Wine  is  very  intoxicating  and  heats  the  Blood,  therefore 
fhould  be  drank  very  fparingly. 

In  England  this  Plant  is  prefejved  as  a  Curiofity,  for 
the  Fruit  feldom  arrives  to  any  Degree  of  Perfection  in' 
this  Country,  though  it  has  often  produced  Fruit  in 
England ,  which  feme  times  has  ripened  pretty  well  but 
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if  it  were  to  ripen  as  thoroughly  here  as  in  its  native 
Country,  it  would  be  little  valued  on  Account  of  its 
great  Aufterity,  which  will  often  take  the  Skin  off  from 
the  Mouths  and  Throats  of  thofe  People,  who  eat  it 
incautiouffy. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  for  though  there 
are  often  Suckers  fent  forth  from  the  old  Plants,  yet  they 
come  out  from  between  the  Leaves,  and  are  fo  long, 
flender,  and  ill-fhapen,  that  if  they  are  planted,  they  lel- 
dom  make  regular  Plants.  Thele  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
early  in  the  Spring,  in  finall  Pots  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark. 
When  the  Plants  are  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot 
Bed  again,  obferving  to  refrefh  them  frequently  with 
Water,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which 
Time  they  fhould  have  Air  and  Water  in  Proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may 
femain  till  Michaelmas ,  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be 
Removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark 
Bed,  where  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  Ananas. 

Thele  Plants  will  not  produce  their  Fruit  in  England 
until  they  are  three  or  four  Years  old,  fo  they  fhould  be 
fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  as  the  Plants  advance  in  their 
Growth  ;  for  if  their  Roots  are  too  much  confined,  they 
will  make  but  little  Progrefs.  They  fhould  alfo  be 
placed  at  a  pretty  great  Diftance  from  each  other,  for 
their  Leaves  will  be  three  or  four  Feet  long,  which, 
turning  downward,  occupy  a  large  Space. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  flrongly  armed  with 
crooked  Spines,  which  renders  it  very  troublefome  to 
lhifc  or  handle  the  Plants  •,  for  the  Spines  catch  hold 
of  whatever  approaches  them  by  their  crooked  Form, 
being  lome  bent  one  Way,  and  others  the  reverfe,  fo 
that  they  catch  both  Ways,  and  tear  the  Skin  or  Clothes 
of  the  Perfons  who  handle  them,  where  there  is  not  the 
greateft  Care  taken  of  them. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Plant  is  produced  in  Clufters,  grow¬ 
ing  upon  a  Stalk  about  three  Feet  high,  and  having 
generally  a  Tuft  of  Leaves  growing  on  the  Top,  has, 
at  firft  Sight,  the  Appearance  of  a  Pine  Apple  ;  but, 
when  clofer  viewed,  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  duller 
of  oblong  Fruit,  each  being  about  the  Size  of  a  Finger. 

A  KATKIN  is  an  Aggregate  of  Summits,  hanging 
down  in  Form  of  a  Rope,  or  Cat’s  Tail,  as  in  the  Sal¬ 
low,  Hazel,  Birch,  & c.  and  is  called  in  Latin ,  Iu\ns. 

KCEMPFERIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  7. 

'  The  Char  abler s  are, 

It  hath  a  fingle  Spatha  (or  Sheath )  of  one  Leaf  %  the 
'Flower  hath  one  Petal ,  with  a  long  Jlender  Lube ,  divided 
in  fix  Parts  above ;  three  of  them  are  alternately  Spear - 
jhaped  and  equal,  the  other  are  oval,  and  at  Bottom  cut 
into  two  Parts  which  are  vertically  Heart-fhaped.  It  hath 
but  one  Stamen ,  which  is  membranaceous ,  oval,  and  in¬ 
dented ',  terminated  by  a  linear  Summit ,  fafiened  to  it  all 
the  Length ,  fcarcely  emerging  out  of  the  Lube  of  the  Petal. 
It  hath  a  round  Germen  fupporting  a  Style  the  Length  of 
the  Lube,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma ;  the  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  rounds Jh  three  cornered  Capfule  with 
three  Cells ,  filled  with  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  Sedition  of 
Limans' s  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  one  Stamen  and  one  Style. 

W  e  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
in  England ,  viz. 

Koempferia  foliis  ovatis  feffilibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  8. 
Koempferia  with  oval  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Root. 
I  his  is  the  Katsjuli  Kelengu.  Ilort.  Alai,  and  the  IVan- 
hom.  Kampf.  Amcen.  90 1 .  Gal  an  gale. 

This  Plant  was  titled  by  Dr.  Linnaus,  from  Dr.  Kccmp- 
fei,  a  German  Phyfieian,  who  traveled  in  India  and 
Perfia,  and  has  publifhed  an  Account  of  many  curious 
I  lants  which  he  had  obierved  in  thofe  Countries,  and 
amongft  them,  he  has  given  a  Figure  and  Defcription 
of  this,  by  the  Indian  ’WtXc.fVanhom. 

d  his  Plant  is  a  Native  in  the  Eajl-Indies ,  where  the 
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Root  is  greatly  ufed  in  Medicine  as  a  Sudorifiek,  an 
it  is  reckoned  carminative.  It  hath  much  the  Scent  c 
green  Ginger,  when  taken  out  of  the  Ground ;  tfe 
Roots  are  divided  into  feveral  flefhy  Tubers,  which  ar 
fometimes  jointed,  and  grow  about  four  or  five  Inchc 
long;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  being  about  four  Inchc 
long,  and  two  broad;  thele  are  without  Foot  Stalk; 
growing  clofe  to  the  Root,  and  feern  as  if  let  on  b 
Pairs,  lpreading  open  each  Way;  and  from  betwee 
thefe  Leaves  the  Flowers  are  produced  fingly,  havin 
no  Foot  Stalks,  but  are  clofely  embraced  by  the  Leaves 
the  Flowers  are  white,  having  a  bright  purple  Bottom 
Thefe  are  not  fucceeded  by  any  Fruit  in  England. 

This  Plant  being  a  Native  of  hot  Countries,  wi 
not  bear  the  open  Air  in  England ,  fo  requires  a  warr 
Stove  to  preferve  it  through  the  Winter  ;  but  as  th 
Leaves  decay  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants  Ihould  nc 
have  too  much  Wet  while  they  are  in  an  unadlive  State 
If  thefe  Plants  are  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  treate; 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  diredled  for  the  Ginger,  the 
will  thrive,  and  produce  Plenty  of  Flowers  every  Sum 
mer.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  th 
bell  Time  for  this  is  in  the  Spring,  juft;  before  they  be 
gin  to  put  out  their  Leaves. 

KETMIA.  See  Plibifcus. 

KIGGELARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1001.  Laurus 
Sterb.  We  have  no  Englijh  Title  for  this  Plant.  Itwa 
named  by  Dr.  Linnaus,  in  Elonour  of  Dr.  Kiggeler 
who  publifhed  a  Catalogue  of  Beaumont's  Garden  it 
Holland. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

Lhe  male  and  female  Flowers  are  fituated  on  differ en , 
Lrees  ;  the  male  Flowers  have  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  five  concave  Segments ,  and  five  concave  Petals 
which  are  Jhaped  like  a  Pitcher ;  each  of  the  Petals  have  t 
Honey  Gland  fafiened  to  their  Safe,  which  have  three  ob¬ 
tufe  Lobes  and  are  coloured ;  they  have  ten  fmall  Stamina , 
terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  Lhe  female  Flowers  havt 
Empalement s  and  Petals  like  the  male,  but  no  Stamina,  h 
the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundijh  Germen ,  fupporting  fivt 
Styles,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  Lhe  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  rough  globular  Fruit  with  a  thick  Cover ,  having 
one  Cell,  filled  with  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  Seclion, 
of  Linnaus' s  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Plants  that  have  male  and  female  Flowers  upon  dijltnS 
Plants ,  whofe  male  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Kiggelaria.  Hort.  Cliff.  462.  fol.  29.  This  is  the 
Ettonymo-affinis  JEthiopica  fempervirens,frubluglobofo  fca-  j 
bro,  foliis  falicis  rigidis  ferratis.  H.  L.  139.  An  Ethio\ 
plan  ever-green  Plant  refembling  the  Spindle  Tree, 
with  a  rough  globular  Fruit,  and  ftiff  fawed  Willow 
Leaves. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  rifes  to  be  a  Tree  of  middling  Stature;  but  : 
as  it  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  here,  they  cannot  be  j 
expedled  to  grow  to  a  great  Magnitude  in  England.  There 1 
are  Plants  of  it  in  the  Ckelfea  Garden  upward  of  ten 
Feet  high,  with  ftrong  woody  Stems  and  pretty  large- 
Heads ;  the  Branches  have  a  fmooth  Bark,  which  is 
firft  green,  but  afterward  changes  to  a  purplilh  Co-; 
lour ;  the  Leaves  are  about  three  Inches  long  and  one! 
broad,  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  fawed  on  their; 
Edges,  Handing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  alternately. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  and  hang  downward  ;  they  are  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  white  Colour,  and  appear  in  May,  at  which  Timej 
the  Plants  are  thinly  garnilhed  with  Leaves,  formofbi 
of  the  old  Leaves  drop  juft  before  the  new  ones  ap-,1 
pear.  The  male  Flowers  fall  away, loon  after  their  Fa-  i 
rina  is  fired,  but  the  female  Flowers  are  lucceeded  by| 
globular  Fruit  about  the  Size  of  common  red  Cherries  pi 
the  Cover  of  thefe  is  very  rough,  and  of  a  thick  Con-1 
ffftence,  opening  in  four  Parts  at  the  Top  ;  to  each  ofl 
thefe  adhere  many  fmall  angular  Seeds.  Thefe  Fruitl 
have  grown  to  their  full  Size  in  the  Ckelfea  Garden,  but  1 
the  Seeds  never  came  to  Maturity. 

2  .  Thefe  I 
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Thefe  Plants  are  not  very  common  in  Europe ,  being 
ry  difficult  to  propagate  ;  for  when  any  of  the  young 
anches  are  laid  down,  they  are  two  Years  before  they 
t  out  Roots,  and  fcarce  one  in  five  will  then  have 
y  Roots  ;  nor  do  the  Cutings  fucceed  better,  for  not 
e  in  twenty  of  them  will  take  Root,  when  planted 
th  the  utmoft  Care  :  The  bed  Time  to  plant  the 
itings  is  in  the  Spring,  juft  before  the  Plants  begin 
fhoot ;  thefe  ftiould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  a 
t  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
t  Bed,  covering  them  dole  with  a  Glafs,  to  exclude 
:  Air  from  them,  and  fhade  them  every  Day  from 
;  Sun  ;  they  fhould  have  very  little  Water  after  their 
\  planting.  If  any  of  them  grow,  they  Ihould  be 
nted  into  feparate  ftnall  Pots,  filled  with  loamy 
rth,  and  may  be  expofed  to  the  Air  in  a  fheltered 
uation  till  Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  in- 
the  Green-houfe,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
ange  Trees. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN.  A  good  Kitchen  Garden 
ilmoft  as  necdfary  to  a  Country  Seat,  as  a  Kitchen 
the  Houfe  ;  for  without  one,  there  is  no  Way  of 
ng  fupplied  with  a  great  Part  of  neceflary  Food,  the 
irkets  in  the  Country  being  but  poorly  furnifhed  with 
ulent  Herbs,  and  thole  only  upon  the  Market  Days, 
ich  are  feldom  oftener  than  once  a  Week  ;  fo  that 
lefs  a  Perfon  has  a  Garden  of  his  own,  there  will  be 
fuch  Thing  as  procuring  them  frelh,  in  which  their 
odnefs  conlifts ;  nor  can  any  Variety  of  thefe  be  had 
the  Country  Markets,  therefore  whoever  propofes 
refide  in  the  Country,  ftiould  be  careful  to  make 
oice  of  a  proper  Spot  of  Ground  for  this  Purpofe  ; 

1  the  fooner  that  is  made  and  planted,  the  Produce 
it  will  be  earlier  in  Perfection  ;  for  Fruit  Trees  and 
mragus  require  three  Years  to  grow,  before  any  Pro- 
re  can  be  expedited  from  them  ;  fo  that  the  later  the 
rden  is  made,  the  longer  it  will  be  before  a  Supply 
thefe  Things  can  be  had  for  the  Table.  And  al- 
ugh  the  Ulefulnefs  of  this  Garden  is  acknowledged 
almoft  every  one,  yet  there  are  few  who  make  a 
per  Choice  of  Soil  and  Situation  for  fuch  a  Garden  ; 
modern  Tafte,  which  is,  perhaps,  carried  to  as  ex- 
/agant  Lengths,  in  laying  open  and  throwing  every 
ftruftion  down,  as  the  former  Cuftom  of  inclofing 
bin  Walls  was  ridiculous  •,  fo  that  now  one  fre- 
-ntly  fees  the  Kitchen  Garden  removed  to  a  very 
at  Diftance  from  the  Houfe  and  Offices,  which  is  at- 
ded  with  great  Inconveniencies  •,  and  often  fituated 
a  very  bad  Soil,  fometimes  too  moift,  and  at  others 
hout  Water,  fo  that  there  is  a  great  Expence  in 
lding  Walls  and  making  the  Garden,  where  there 
be  little  Hopes  of  Succefs.. 

'Jor  will  a  Kitchen  Garden  be  well  attended  to,  when 
5  fo  fituated  as  to  be  out  of  Sight  of  the  Pofteflor, 
ecially  if  the  Gardener  has  not  a  Love  and  Value  for 
or  if  it  lies  at  a  great  Diftance  from  his  Habitation, 
the  other  Parts  of  the  Garden  •,  for  when  it  fo  hap- 
s,  a  great  Part  of  the  Labourer’s  Time  will  be  loft 
^oing  from  one  Part  to  the  other :  Therefore,  be- 
-  the  general  Plan  of  the  Pleafure  Garden  is  fettled, 
>roper  Piece  of  Ground  ftiould  be  chofen  for  this 
'{foie,  and  the  Plan  fo  adapted,  as  that  the  Kitchen 
‘den  may  not  become  offenfive  to  the  Sight,  which 
y  be  effected  by  proper  Plantations  of  Shrubs  to 
en  the  Walls-,  and  through  thefe  Shrubs  may  be 
trived  fome  winding  Walks,  which  will  have  as 
•d  an  Effect  as  tbofe  which  are  now  commonly  made 
jardens  for  Pleafure  only.  In  the  Choice  of  the 
lation,  if  it  does  not  obftruct  the  View  of  better  Ob- 


s,  or  fhut  out  any  material  Profpect,  there  can  be 
Objection  to  the  placing  it  at  a  reafonable  Diftance 
n  the  Houfe  or  Offices ;  for  as  particular  Things 
f  be  wanted  for  the  Kitchen,  which  were  not  thought 
it  the  Time  when  Directions  were  given  to  the  Gar- 
er  what  to  bring  in,  fo  if  the  Garden  is  fituated  at  a 
at  Diftance  from  the  Houfe,  it  will  be  found  very 
anvenient  to  fend  thither  as  often  as  Things  are 
'ting :  1  herefore  it  ftiould  be  contrived  as  near  the 
hies  as  poffible,  for  the  Conveniency  of  carrying 


the  Dung  thither  ;  which,  if  at  a  great  Diftance,  vviL 
add  to  the  Expence  of  the  Garden. 

As  to  the  Figure  of  the  Ground,  that  is  of  no  great 
Moment,  fince  in  the  Diftribudon  of  the  Quarters  all 
Irregularities  may  be  hid;  though  if  you  are  at  full 
Liberty,  an  exact  Square  or  an  Oblong,  ‘is  preferable  to 
any  other  Figure, 

The  great  Thing  to  be  confidered  is,  to  make  Choice 
of  a  good  Soil,  not  too  wet  nor  over  dry,  but  of  a 
middling  Quality ;  nor  fhould  it  be  too  ftrong  or  ftub- 
born,  but  of  a  pliable  Nature,  and  eafyto  work;  and 
if  the  Place  where  you  intend  to  make  the  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den  ftiould  not  be  level,  but  high  in  one  Part  and  low 
in  another,  I  would  by  no  Means  advile  the  leveling 
it ;  for  by  this  Situation  you  will  have  an  Advantage 
which  could  not  be  obtained  on  a  perfect  Level,  which 
is,  the  having  one  Part  of  dry  Ground  for  early  Crops, 
and  the  low  Part  for  late  Crops,  whereby  the  Kitchen 
may  be  the  better  fupplied  throughout  the  Seafon  with 
the  various  Sons  of  Herbs,  Roo  s,  £sV.  And  in  very 
dry  Sealons,  when  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Garden  the 
Crops  will  greatly  luffer  with  Drought,  then  the  lower 
Part  will  fucceed,  and  fo  vice  Versa  ;  but  I  would  by  no 
Means  direct  the  choofing  a  ve  y  low  moift  Spot  of 
Ground  for  this  Purpofe  ;  for  although  in  fuc  Soils 
Garden  Herbs  are  commonly  more  vigorous  and  l  rge 
in  the  Summer  Seafon,  yet  th  y  are"  ieldom  fo  well 
tailed  or  wholefome  as  thofe  which  grow  upon  'a  mode¬ 
rate  Soil ;  and  efpecially  fince  in  th  s  G  rden  your  choice 
Fruits  ftiould  be  planted,  it  would  be  Wrong  to  have  a 
very  wet  Soil. 

Phis  Garden  fhould  be  fully  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and 
by  no  Means  overfhadowed  with  Trees,  Buildings,  (sV,. 
which  are  very  injurious  to  your  Kitchen  Plants  and 
Fruit  Trees;  but  ii  it  be  defended  from  the  North*Wind 
by  a  diftant  Plantation,  it  will  greatly  pfeftrve  your 
early  Crops  in  the  Spring;  as  alfo  from  the  ftrong 
South  Weft  Winds,  which  are  very  hurtful  in  Autumn 
to  Fruit  and  Garden  Herbs.  But  tnefe  Plantations 
ftiould  not  be  too  near  nor  very  large,  for  I  have  gene¬ 
rally  found  where  Kitchen  Gardens  are  placed  neat 
Woods  or  large  Plantations,  they  have  been  much  more 
troubled  with  Blights  in  the  Spring,  than  thofe  which 
have  been  more  expofed. 

The  Quantity  of  Ground  neceftary  for  a  Kitchen 
Garden  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  Largenefs  of  the 
Family,  or  the  Quantity  of  Herbs  defired :  For  a 
fmall  Family,  one  Acre  of  Ground  may  be  lufficient ; 
but  for  a  large  Family,  there  ftiould  not  be  lefs  than 
three  or  four  Acres ;  becaufe,  when  the  Ground  is  re¬ 
gularly  laid  out,  and  planted  with  Efpaliers  of  Fruit 
Trees,  as  will  hereafter  be  directed,  this  Quantity  will 
be  found  little  enough,  notwithftanding  what  fome 
Perfons  have  faid  on  this  Head. 

This  Ground  muft  be  walled  round,  and  if  it  can  be 
conveniently  contrived,  fo  as  ro  plant  both  Sides  of  the 
Walls  which  have  good  Afpeds,  it  will  be  a  great  Ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Quantity  of  Wall  Fruit :  And  thofe  Slips 
of  Ground  which  are  without  Side  of  the  Walls,  will 
be  very  ufeful  for  planting  of  Goofeberries-,  Currants, 
Strawberries,  and  fome  Sorts  of  Kitchen  Plants,  fo 
that  they  may  be  rendered  equally  ufeful  with  any  of 
the  Quarters  within  the  Walls ;  but  thefe  Slips  fhould 
not  be  too  narrow,  left  the  Hedge,  Pale,  or  Plantation 
of  Shrubs,  which  inclofe  them,  fhould  fhade  the  Bor¬ 
ders  where  the  Fruit  Trees  ftand  :  The  leaft  Width  of 
thefe  Slips  fhould  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  Feet,  but  if 
they  are  double  that,  it  will  be  yet  better,  and  the  Slips 
will  be  more  ufeful,  and  the  Fruit  Trees  will  have  a 
larger  Scope  of  good  Ground  for  their  Roots  to  run. 
Thefe  Walls  fhould  be  built  about  twelve  Feet  high, 
which  will  be  a  fufficient  Height  for  any  Sort  of  Fruit. 
If  the  Soil  where  you  intend  to  place  your  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den  be  very  ftrong,  then  you  fhould  plough  or  dig  it 
three  or  four  Times  before  you  plant  any  Thing  therein 
and  if  you  throw  it  up  in  Ridges  to  receive  the  Froft  in 
Winter,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  meliorate  and 
loofen  its  Parts. 

The  Manure  which  is  moft  proper  for  fuch  Soils,  is 
Sea  Coal  Afhes,  and  the  Cleanling  of  Streets  or  Ditches, 

which 
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which  will  render  it  light  much  Tooner  than  any  other 
Dung  or  Manure ;  and  the  greater  the  Quantity  of 
Afhes  the  better,  efpecially  if  the  Ground  be  cold  ; 
and  where  thefe  Afhes  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  Plenty, 
Sea  Sand  is  very  proper,  or  roten  Wood,  or  the  Parts 
of  Vegetables  roted  are  very  good ;  all  which  will 
greatly  loofen  the  Soil,  and  caufe  it  to  be  not  only 
eafier  to  work,  but  alfo  more  advantageous  for  the 
Growth  of  Plants. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  your  Soil  be  light  and  warm, 
you  fhou Id  manure  it  with  roten  Neats  Dung,  which  is 
much  preferable  to  any  other  for  hot  Soils  ;  but  if  you 
ufe  Horfe  Dung  it  mufl  be  well  roted,  otherwife  it  will 
burn  up  the  Crops  upon  the  firft  hot  dry  Weather. 

The  Soil  of  this  Garden  fhould  be  at  lead  two  Peet 
deep,  but  if  deeper  it  will  be  dill  better,  otherwife 
there  will  not  be  Depth  enough  for  many  Sorts  of  efcu- 
lent  Roots,  as  Carrots,  Parfneps,  Beets,  G?<r.  which 
fun  down  pretty  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  mod  other 
Sorts  of  efculent  Plants  delight  in  a  deep  Soil ;  and 
many  Plants,  whofe  Roots  appear  fhort,  yet  if  their  Fi¬ 
bres  by  which  they  receive  their  Nourifhment  are  traced, 
they  will  be  found  to  extend  to  a  confiderable  Depth  in 
the  Ground  ;  fo  that  when  thefe  are  flopped  by  meeting 
with  Gravel,  Chalk,  Clay,  &c.  the  Plants  will  foon 
drew  it,  by  their  Colour  and  dinted  Growth. 

You  fhould  alfo  endeavour  to  have  a  Supply  of  Wa¬ 
ter  in  the  diderent  Parts  of  the  Garden,  which,  if  pof- 
fible,  fhould  be  contained  in  large  Bafons  or  Refervoirs,- 
where  it  may  beexpoied  to  the  open  Air  and  Sun,  that 
it  may  be  foftened  thereby  •,  for  fuch  Water  as  is  taken 
out  of  Wells,  juft  as  it  is  ufed,  is  by  no  Means 
proper  for  any  Sort  of  Plants. 

In  the  Diftribution  of  this  Garden,  after  having  built 
the  Walls,  you  fhould  lay  out  Banks  or  Borders  under 
‘  them,  which  fhould  be  at  lead  eight  or  ten  Feet  broad, 
wh  .  reby  the  Roots  of  the  Fruit  Trees  will  have  greater 
Liberty  than  in  fuch  Places  where  the  Borders  are  not 
above  three  or  four  Feet  wide  ^  and  upon  thefe  Banks 
you  may  fow  many  Sorts  of  early  Crops,  if  expofed  to 
the  South ;  and  upon  thofe  expofed  to  the  North,  you 
may  have  lome  late  Crops ;  but  I  would  by  no  Means 
advife  the  planting  any  Sort  of  deep  rooting  Plants  too 
near  the  Fruit 'Trees,  efpecially  Peas  and  Beans; 
though  for  the  Advantage  of  the  Walls,  to  preferve 
them  in  Winter,  and  to  bring  them  forward  in  the 
Spring,  the  Gardeners  in  general  are  too  apt  to  make 
ule  of  thofe  Borders,  which  are  near  the  bed  afpedled 
Walls,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  their  Fruit  Trees ;  but 
for  thefe  Purpofes  it  is  much  better  to  have  fome  Reed 
Hedges  fixed  in  fome  of  the  warmed  Quarters,  under 
which  you  fhould  fow  and  plant  early  Peas,  Beans,  i3c. 
where  they  will  thrive  as  well  as  if  planted  under  a 
Wall,  and  hereby  your  Fruit  Trees  will  be  entirely 
freed  from  fuch  troublefome  Plants. 

Then  you  fhould  proceed  to  dividing  the  Ground  out 
into  Quarters,  which  mud  be  proportioned  to  the  Large- 
nefs  of  the  Garden  ;  but  I  would  advife  never  to  make 
them  too  fmall,  whereby  your  Ground  will  be  lod  in 
Walks ;  and  the  Quarters  being  inclofed  by  Efpaliers 
of  Fruit  Trees,  the  Plants  therein  will  draw  up  (lender, 
and  never  arrive  to  half  the  Size  as  they  would  do  in  a 
more  open  Expofure. 

The  Walks  of  this  Garden  fhould  be  alfo  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  Size  of  the  Ground,  which  in  a  fmall  Gardeh 
fhould  be  fix  Feet,  but  in  a  large  one  ten  ;  and  on  each 
Side  of  the  Walk  fhould  be  allowed  a  Border  three  or 
four  Feet  wide  between  the  Efpalier  and  the  Walk, 
whereby  the  Diftance  between  the  Efpaliers  will,  be 
greater,  and  the  Borders  being  kept  conftantly  worked 
and  manured,  will  be  of  great  Advantage  to  the  Roots 
ol  the  drees;  and  in  thefe  Borders  may  be  fown  fome 
fmall  Sallad,  or  any  other  Herbs,  which  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  or  root  deep,  fo  that  the  Ground  will  not  be 
loft. 

The  Breadth  of  thefe  middle  Walks  which  I  have  here 
aligned  them,  may  by  many  Perfons  be  thought  too 
great ;  but  my  Reafon  for  this  is  to  allow  proper  Room 
between  the  Efpaliers,  that  they  may  not  fhade  each 
other,  or  their  Roots  interfere  and  rob  each  other  of' 
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their  Nourifhment ;  but  where  the  Walks  are  not 
quiredof  this  Breadth,  it  is  only  enlarging  of  the  Bi 
tiers  on  each  Side,  and  fo  reducing  the  Walks  to  i 
Breadth  defined. 

But  the  Walks  of  thefe  Gardens  fhould  not  be  rr, 
veled,  for  as  there  will  conftantly  be  Occafion  to  wh 
Manure,  Water,  &c.  upon  them,  they  would  foon 
defaced,  and  rendered  unfightly ;  nor  fhould  they 
laid  with  Turf,  for  in  green  Walks,  when  they  ; 
wheeled  upon  or  much  troden,  the  Turf  is  foon  ( 
ftroyed,  and  thofe  Places  where  they  are  much  uf( 
become  very  unfightly  alfo,  therefore  the  beft  Wai 
for  a  Kitchen  Garden  are  thofe  which  are  laid  wit! 
binding  Sand  ;  but  where  the  Soil  is  ftrong  and  ant 
detain  the  Wet,  there  fhould  be  fome  narrow  urn 
Ground  Drains  made  by  the  Side  .of  the  Walks,  to  c; 
ry  off  the  Wet,  otherwife  there  will  be  no  ufing  of  i 
Walks  in  bad  Weather  ;  and  where  the  Ground  is  w 
if  fome  Lime  Rubbifh,  Flints,  Chalk,  or  any  fj 
Material  as  can  be  procured  with  the  lead  Expence, 
laid  at  the  Bottom  of  thefe  Walks  ;  and  If  neither 
thefe  can  be  had,  a  Bed  of  Heath  or  Furze  fhould  i 
laid,  and  the  Coat  of  Sand  laid  over  it,  the  Sand,  v. 
be  kept  drier,  and  the  Walks  will  be  found  and  go: 
in  all  Seafons.  Thefe  Sand  Walks  are  by  much  t 
eafieft  kept  of  any,  for  when  either  Weeds  or  Me 
begin  to  grow,  it  is  but  feuffling  them  over  with 
Dutch  Floe  in  dry  Weather,  and  raking  them  ovei 
Day  or  two  after,  and  they  will  be  as  clean  as  when  fi 
laid. 

1'he  beft  Figure  for  the  Quarters  to  be  difpofedint 
is  a  Square  or  an  Oblong,  where  the  Ground  is  adap 
ed  to  fuch  a  Figure  ;  otherwife  they  may  be  trianguk 
or  of  any  other  Shape,  which  will  be  moll  advantageo 
to  the  Ground. 

When  the  Garden  is  laid  out  in  the  Shape  intende, 
if  the  Soil  is  ftrong,  and  fubjed  to  detain  the  Moiftur 
or  is  naturally  wet,  there  fhould  always  be  under  Grout’ 
Drains  made,  to  carry  off  the  Wet  from  every  Qua 
ter  of  the  Garden,  for  otherwife  mod  Sorts  of  Kitchi 
Plants  will  fuffer  greatly  by  Moifture  in  Winter;  and 
the  Roots  of  the  Fruit  Trees  get  into  the  Wet,  th< 
will  never  produce  good  Fruit,  fo  that  there  cannot 
too  much  Care  taken  to  let  off  all  fuperftuous  Moiftu 
from  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Thefe  Quarters  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  fro; 
Weeds,  and  when  any  Part  of  the  Ground  is  unocct; 
pied,  it  fhould  always  be  trenched  up  into  Ridges,  th; 
it  may  fvveeten  and  imbibe  the  nitrous  Particles  of  tl 
Air,  which  is  of  great  Advantage  to  all  Sorts  of  Lani 
and  the  Ground  will  then  be  ready  to  lay  down  whei 
ever  it  is  wanted. 

The  Ground  in  thefe  Quarters  fliould  not  be  fown  i 
planted  with  the  lame  Crop  two  Years  together,  bi 
the  Crops  fhould  be  annually  changed,  whereby  the 
will  prove  much  better  than  when  they  conftantly  gro' 
upon  the  lame  Spot.  Indeed  the  Kitchen  Gar  dentil 
near  London,  where  the  Land  is  dear,  are  often  oblige! 
to  put  the  fame  Crop  upon  the  Ground  for  two  or  thrcjfl 
Years  together;  but  then  they  dig  and  manure  the 
Land  fo  well  every  Year,  as  to  render  it  almoft  new  : 
though  notwithftanding  all  this,  it  is  conftantly  otl 
ferved,  that  frefh  Land  always  produces  the  beft  Crops 

In  one  of  tliefe  Quarters,  which  is  fituared  neareft  Vi 
the  Stables,  and  beft  defended  from  the  cold  Winds,  c  i 
if  either  of  the  Slips  without  the  Garden  Wail,  whic.  j 
is  well  expofed  to  the  Sun,  lies  convenient,  and  is  of 
proper  Width,  that  fhould  be  prefered,  for  a  Place  t 
make  hot  Beds  for  early  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c.  Th1) 
Reafons  for  my  giving  the  Preference  to  one  of  thei  I 
Slips,  is,  firft,  there  will  be  no  Dirt  or  Litter  carrier! 
over  the  Walks  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  in  Winter  anl 
Spring,  when  the  Weather  is  generally  wet,  fo  thal 
the  Walks  will  be  rendered  unfightly  ;  fecondly,  till 
View  of  the  hot  Beds  will  be  excluded  from  Sight  I 
and  laftly,  the  Convenience  of  carrying  the  Dung  inti 
thefe  Slips,  for  by  making  of  a  Gate  in  the  Hedge,  o  l 
Pale,  wide  enough  for  a  fmall  Cart  to  enter,  it  may  b 
done  with  much  lels  Trouble  than  that  of  barrowing  1 
through  the  Garden  ;  and  where  there  can  be  a  Slij 
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no-  enough  to  contain  a  fufficient  Number  of  Beds  for 
■cTor  three  Years,  it  will  be  of  great  Ufe,  becaufe  by 
e  Shifting  of  the  Beds  annually,  they  will  fucceed  much 
tter  than  when  they  are  continued  for  a  Number  of 
sars  on  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground  ;  and  as  it  will  be  ab- 
utely  neceflary  to  fence  this  Melon  Ground  round  with 
^eed  Hedge,  it  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  move  away 
Pannels,  and  then  that  Hedge  which  was  on  the  up- 
r  Side  the  firft  Year,  being  carried  down  to  a  proper 
fiance  below  that  which  was  the  lower  Hedge,  and 
lich  may  remain,  there  will  be  no  Occafion  to  re- 
jve  more  than  one  of  the  crofs  Hedges  in  a  Year, 
:refore  I  am  perfuaded,  whoever  will  make  Trial  of 
s  Method,  will  find  it  the  moll  eligible. 

The  moft  important  Points  of  general  Culture  con- 
:  in  well  diging  and  manuring  the  Soil,  and  giving  a 
)per  Diftance  to  each  Plant,  according  to  their  difte- 
it  Growths  (which  is  conftantly  exhibited  in  their  fe- 
•al  Articles  in  this  Book,)  as  alfo  in  keeping  them 
ar  from  Weeds,  for  if  Weeds  are  permited  to  grow 
til  their  Seeds  are  ripe,  they  will  fhed  upon  the  Ground, 

1  fill  it  fo  as  not ,  to  be  goten  out  again  in  fev.eral 
ars.  You  fhould  alfo  obferve  to  keep  your  Dung- 
!s  always  clear  from  Weeds,  for  it  will  be  to  little 
rpofe  to  keep  the  Garden  clean,  if  this  is  not  ob- 
ved ;  for  the  Seeds,  falling  among  the  Dung,  will 
brought  into  the  Garden,  whereby  there  will  be  a 
lftant  Supply  of  Weeds  yearly  introduced,  to  the  no 
ill  Damage  of  your  Plants,  and  a  perpetual  Labour 
:afioned  to  extirpate  them  again.  Another  Thing 
ich  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  be  obferved,  is,  to  car- 
off  all  the  refufe  Leaves  of  Cabbages,  the  Stalks  of 
ins,  and  Haulm  of  Peafe,  as  foon  as  they  are  done 
h,  for  the  ill  Scent  which  moft  People  complain  of 
Kitchen  Gardens,  is  wholly  occasioned  by  thefe 
ings  being  buffered  to  rot  upon  the  Ground  ;  there- 
i  when  the  Cabbages  are  cut,  all  Leaves  fhould  be 
ried  out  of  the  Garden  while  they  are  frefh,  at  which 
ne  they  may  be  very  ufeful  for  feeding  of  Hogs,  or 
er  Animals,  and  this  will  always  keep  the  Garden 
t,  and  free  from  ill  Scents.  As  for  all  other  necef- 
i  Dire&ions,  they  will  be  found  in  the  Articles  of 
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the  feveral  Sorts  of  Kitchen  Plants,  which  renders  it 
needlefs  to  be  repeated  in  this  Place. 

KLEINIA.  See  Cacalia. 

KNAUTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  lop.  Lychni-Scabiofa. 
Boerh.  Ind.  i .  1 3 1 . 

This  Name  was  applied  to  this  Plant  by  Dr.  Lin - 
naus,  in  Honour  to  the  Memory  of  Dr.  Chriftian  Knaut , 
who  publifhed  a  Method  of  cuffing  Plants. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

It  hath  feveral  flofcular  Flowers  inclofed  in  one  common 
cylindrical  Empalement  ;  thefe  feveral  Flofcules  have  their 
Petals  ranged  fo  as  to  appear  a  regular  Flower ,  but  each 
feparate  Flofcule  is  irregular ,  confifling  of  one  Leaf  which 
is  tubulous ,  but  fpread  open  at  the  Lop ,  where  it  is  cut 
into  four  Segments ,  the  outer  one  being  the  largeft  ;  in  the 
Bottom  of  each  Floret ,  is  fituated  the  Pointed,  attended  by 
four  long  Stamina.  Lhe  Point al  afterward  changes  to  d 
ftngle  oblong  naked  Seed. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at  prefent 
known,  viz. 

Knautia.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  This  Plant  is  very  near 
akin  to  the  Scabious,  under  which  Genus  it  has  been 
ranged  by  feveral  Botanifts,  but  the  Appearance  of  the 
Flower  at  firft  Sight  being  like  a  Lychnis,  Dr.  Boer- 
haave  feparated  it  from  the  Scabious,  and  gave  it  the 
Title  of  Lychni  Scabiofa ,  which  being  a  compound  Name, 
Dr.  Linnaus  has  altered  it  to  this  of  Knautia. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  the  Seeds  of  it  were  brought 
from  the  Archipelago ,  where  it  is  a  Native ;  but  when 
it  is  allowed  to  fcatterits  Seeds  in  a  Garden,  it  will  pro¬ 
pagate  itfelf  in  as  great  Plenty  as  if  it  were  a  Native  of 
England ;  and  thefe  autumnal  Plants,  which  arife  from 
the  fcattered  Seeds,  will  grow  much  ftronger  than  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  Spring.  All  the  Culture  this 
Plant  requires  is,  to  keep  it  clear  from  Weeds,  for  it 
will  thrive  on  almoft  any  Soil,  or  in  any  Situation. 

^  KNIGHTS  CROSS,  or  SCARLET  CROSS  is  the 
Scarlet  Lychnis.  See  Lychnis. 
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'  ABI  ATE  FLOWERS  are  fuch  as  have 
Lips,  or  more  properly,  a  labiated  Flower,  is 
j  an  irregular  monopetalous  Flower,  divided  into 
two  Lips  ;  the  upper  is  called  the  Creft,  the 
er,  the  Beard  ;  fometimes  the  Creft  is  wanting,  and 
1  the  Style  and  Chives  fupply  its  Place,  as  in  the 
und  Pine,  Scordium,  Bugula,  &c.  but  the  greateft 
:  have  two  Lips,  which,  in  fome  Species  the  upper 
is  turned  upwards,  as  the  Ground  Ivy,  &c.  but 
c  ufually  the  upper  Lip  is  convex  above,  and  turns 
lollow  Part  down  to  the  lower  Lip,  and  fo  repre- 
>  a  Kind  of  Helmet,  or  Monk*s  Hood,  from  whence 
;  are  called  Galeate,  Cucullate,  and  Galericulate 
yers,  in  which  Form  are  moft  of  the  verticillate 
its. 

ABLAB.  See  Phafeolus. 

ABRUM  VENERIS.  See  Dipfacusi 
ABRUSCA.  See  Vitis. 

ABURNUM,  See  Cytifus, 


LABYRINTH  [A<x.(3upwQ&,]  a  winding,  mazy,  and 
intricate  Turning  to  and  fro,  through  a  Wildernefs,  of 
a  Wood. 

The  Defign  of  a  Labyrinth  is,  to  caufe  an  intricate 
and  difficult  Labour  to  find  out  the  Center,  and  the 
Aim  is,  to  make  the  Walks  fo  intricate,  that  a  Perfon 
may  lofe  himfelf  in  them,  and  meet  with  as  great  a 
Number  of  Stops  and  Difappointments  as  is  poffible, 
they  being  the  moft  valuable  that  are  moft  intricate. 

As  to  the  Contrivance  of  them,  it  will  not  be  pofll- 
ble  to  give  Directions  in  Wrords,  there  are  feveral  Plans 
and  Defigns  in  Books  of  Gardening ;  they  are  rarely 
met  with  but  in  great  and  noble  Gardens,  as  Hampton - 
Court ,  &c. 

There  are  two  Ways  of  making  them,  the  firft  is  with 
fingle  Hedges ;  this  Method  has  been  praCtifed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Thefe,  indeed,  may  be  beft,  where  there  is  but 
a  fmall  Spot  of  Ground  to  be  allowed  for  the  making 
them,  but  where  there  is  Ground  enough,  the  double 
are  moft  eligible. 

Double  ones,  or  thofe  that  are  made  with  double 
Hedges  of  a  confiderable  Thicknefs  of  Wood  between 
Hedge  and  Hedge,  are  approved  as  much  better  than 
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fingle  ones,  4s  is  the  Manner  of  making  them  in  France? 
and  other  Places,  of  all  which,  that  of  Verfailles  is  al¬ 
lowed  by  all  to  be  the  nobleft  of  its  Kind  in  the  World. 

It  is  an  Errour  in  Labyrinths  in  making  them  too 
narrow,  for  by  that  Means  the  Hedges  mull  be  kept 
clofe  dipt ;  whereas,  if  the  Walks  are  made  wider,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foreign  Practice,  they  will  not  Hand  in 

need  of  it.  .  .  .  , 

The  Walks  .arc  made  with  Gravel,  ufually  let  with 
Hornbeams  •,  the  Palifaaes  ought  to  be  ten,  twelve,  or 
fourteen  Feet  high  •,  the  Hornbeam  fhould  be  kept  cut, 
and  the  Walks  rolled. 

LACRYMA  JOB!  [fo  called,  beeaufe  the  Seed  of 
jt  refembles  a  Tear,  or  Drop.]  Jobs  I  ears.  See  Coix. 

LACTIFEROUS  PLANTS  are  fuch  as  abound 
v/ith  a  milky  Juice,  as  the  Fithymalus ,  Sonchus ,  LqClu- 
ca,  &c. 

LACTUCA.  Fourn.  Inf?.  R.  II.  473.  Lab.  26,7.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  814.  [fo  called  from  Lac,  Lat.  Milk,  be- 
caufe  the  Leaves,  Stalks,  Flower,  and  Branch,  being 
broken,  plentifully  emit  a  Milk,  or  white  milky  Juice, 
quickly  turning  yellow  and  bitteriih.]  Lettuce  j  in 
French ,.  Laitue. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets ,  inclo fed  -in  one  fcaly  oblong  Empalement  •,  thefe  lie  over 
each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh.  Lhe  Florets  have  one 
Petal,  which  is  Jl retched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Longue ,  and  is 
fight ly  indented  at  the  End  in  three  or  four  Parts  -,  thefe 
have  five  Jhort ,  hairy  Stamina ,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style , 
crowned  by  two  ref  eyed  Stigmas .  Fhe  Germen  afterward 
becomes  one  oblong  pointed  Seed ,  crowned  with  a  Jingle 
Down,  fitting  in  the  fcaly  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Lournefort’s  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  half  Florets ,  and  their  Seeds 
are  crowned  with  Down.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places,  it  in  the 
firft  Sedition  of  his  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite , 
or  fruitful  Florets ,  and  have  their  Stamina  and  Style  con¬ 
nected. , 

It  would  be  hefide  my  Purpofe  to  mention  In  this 
Place  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Lettuce  that  are  to  be  found 
in  Botanick  Writers,  many  of  which  are  Plants  of  no 
Ufe,  and  are  never  cultivated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens 
for  Variety,  and  fome  of  them  are  found  wild  in  many 
Parts  of  England.  I  fhall  therefore  pafs  over  thofe,  and 
only  mention  here  the  feveral  Sorts  which  are  cultivated 
in  the  Kitchen  Garden  for  Ufe  :  1.  Common,  or  Gar¬ 
den  Lettuce.  2.  Cabbage  Lettuce.  3.  Cilicia  Let¬ 
tuce.  4.  Dutch  Brown  Lettuce.  5.  Aleppo  Lettuce. 
6.  Imperial  Lettuce.  7.  .Green  Capuchin  Lettuce. 
8.  Verfailles ,  or  Upright  White  Cos  Lettuce.  9.  Black 
Cos.  10.  White  Cos.  11.  Red'  Capuchin  Lettuce. 
12.  Roman  Lettuce.  13.  Prince  Lettuce.  14.  Royal 
Lettuce.  15.  Egyptian  Cos  Lettuce. 

Th,e  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  commonly  fown  for  cuting 
very  young,  to  mix  with  other  Email  Sallad  Herbs,  and 
is  only  different  from  the  fecond  Sort,  in  being  a  De¬ 
generacy  therefrom,  or  otherwife  the  fecond  is  an  Im¬ 
provement  by  frequent  Cultivation  from  the  firft  ;  for 
if  the  Seeds  are  faved  from  fuch  Plants  of  the  fecond 
Sort  as  did  not  cabbage  clofely,  the  Plants  produced 
from  that  Seed  will  all  degenerate  to  the  firft  Sort, 
which  is  by  the  Gardeners  called  Laped  Lettuce,  to 
diftinguifbi  it  from  the  other,  which  they  call  Cabbage 
Lettuce.  The  Seeds  of  the  firft,  which  are  commonly 
faved  from  any  of  the  Plants,  without  having  Regard 
to  their  Goodnefs,  are  generally  fold  at  a  very  cheap 
Rate  (efpecially  in  dry  Seafons,  when  thefe  Plants  al¬ 
ways  produce  the  greateft  Quantity  of  Seeds,)  though 
fometimes  this  Seed  is  fold  in  the  Seed  Shops,  and  by 
Perfons  who  make  a  Trade  of  felling  Seeds,  for  the 
Cabbage  Lettuce,  which  is  often  the  Occafion  of  Peo¬ 
ples  being  difappointed  in  their  Crop  ;  fo  that  this 
Sort  fhould  never  be  cultivated  but  to  be  cut  up  very 
young,  for  which  Purpofe  this  is  the  only  good  Sort,  l 
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and  may  be  fown  any  Time  of  the  Year,  obferving  * . 
ly  in  hot  Weather  to  fow  it  on  fhady  Borders,  and 
the  Spring  and  Autumn  upon  warm  Borders,  but  " 
Winter  it  fhould  be  fown  under  Glafles,  otherwife  i  - 
fubjedt  to  be  deftroyed  by  fevere  Frofts. 

The  Cabbage  Lettuce  may  alfo  be  fown  at  differ  - 
Times  of  the  Year,  in  order  to  . have  a  Continuation  f 
it  through  the  whole  Seafon.  The  firft  Crop  is  ge.  . 
rally  fown  in  February ,  which  fhould  be  upon  an  oj  > 
warm  Spot  of  Ground,  and  when  the  Plants  are  co  > 
up,  they  fhould  be  thined  out  to  the  Diftance  of  , 
Inches  each  Way,  which  may  be  done  by  hoeing  th  \ 
out,  as  is  pradtifed  for  Turneps,  Carrots,  Onions,  £ 
provided  you  have  no  Occafion  for  the  fuperflui  •> 
Plants,  otherwife  they  may  be  drawn  up,  and  tr?  . 
planted  into  another  Spot  of  good  Ground  at  the  fa  : 
Diftance,  which,  if  done  before  the  Plants  are  toolar 
they  will  fucceed  very  well,  though  they  will  not.be  > 
I  large  as  thofe  which  were  left  upon  the  Spot  where,  t]  ■ 
J  were  fown,  but  they  will  come  fomewhat  later,  ,wh! 
will  be  of  Service  where  People  do  not  continue  fow:  ■ 
every  Fortnight. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  in  lowing  the  fucceed. 
Crops,  as  the  Seafon  advances,  to  choofe  a  fhady  mt;' 
Situation,  but  not  under  the  Drip  of  Trees,  otherw; 
in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  they  .will  run  up  to  Seed  1 
fore  they  cabbage.  In  the  Begining  of  Auguft  j 
fhould  fow  the  laft  Crop,  which  is  to  Hand  over  Winti 
the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  thin  upon  a  good  light  Si 
in  a  warm  Situation  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  com.ei 
they  muft  be  hoed  out,  fo  as  to  ftand  fingly,  and  < 
down  all  the  Weeds  :to  c.lear  them.  In  the  Begini 
of  October  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  warm  Bi 
ders,  where,  if  the  Winter  is  pot  very  fevere,  they  y 
ftand  very  well  ^  but  in  order  to  be  lure  of  a  Crop, 
will  be  advifable  to  plant  a  few  upon  a  Bed  pretty  clc 
where  they  may  be  arched  over  with  Hoops,  and  in 
vere  Frofts  they  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  a1 
Straw,  or  Peas  Haulm,  to  fecure  them  from  being  c 
ftroyed  ;  and  in  the  Spring  of  .the  Year  they  may 
tranfplanted  out  into  a  warm  rich  Soil,  at  the  Diflar 
before-mentioned,  but  ftill  thofe  which  grew  under  1 
Wall,  if  they  efcaped  the 'Winter,  and  were  buffered 
remain,  will  cabbage  fooner  than  thofe  which  are  : 
moved  •,  but  you  muft  obferve  not  to  place  them  t 
clofe  to  the  Wall,  which  would  occafion  their  growi 
up  tall,  and  prevent  their  being  large  or  hard. 

In  order  to  fave  good  Seeds  of  this  Kind,  you  fhoi 
look  over  your  Lettuces  when  they. are  in  Perfedtic 
and  fueh  of  them  as  are  very  hard,  and  grow  lo 
fheuld  have  Sticks  thruft  into  the  Ground,  by  the  Sic 
of  as  many  of  them  as  you  intend  for  Seed,  to  ma 
them  from  the  reft  •,  and  you  fhould  carefully  pull 
all  the  reft  from  amongft  them  as  foon  as  they  begin 
run  up,  if  any  happen  to.be  left,  left  when  they  c 
run  up  to  Flower,  they  fhould,  by  intermixing  with  t 
good  ones,  degenerate  the  Seeds. 

It  may  be  fome  Perfons  may  objedt,  that  fupp< 
fome  bad  ones  fhould  happen  to  be  left  among  the 
(for  Seeds  to  fow  for  froall  Sallads,)  yet  the  good  o« 
being  marked,  the  Seeds  need  not  be  mixed,  and  fo  ; 
Danger  can  enfue  from  thence  ;  but  notwithftandii 
ever  fo  much  Care  be  taken  to  keep  the  Seeds  fepl 
rate,  yet,  whether  from  the  intermixing  of  the  Eari  : 
during  the  Time  of  their  being  in  flower,  or  what  Othl 
Caufe,  I  cannot  fay,  but  it  hath  been  obferved,  th 
where  good  and  bad  Plants  have  feede'd  upon  the  iar. 
Spot,  the  Seeds  of  the  good  Plants,  which  were  cat 
fully  faved  feparately,  have  very  much  degenerate, 
and  proved  worfc  than  fuch  as  have  feeded  by  ther 
felves.  The  Seeds  fhould  always  be  faved  either  fro 
thofe  which  flood  through  the  Winter,  or  thofe  whiff, 
were  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  for  the  late  ones  .vejj 
feldom  perfedt  their  Seeds.  .  ‘  I 

The  Cilicia,  Imperial,  Royal,  Black,  White,  and  Ul 
right  Cos  Lettuces  may  be  fown  at  the  following  Time:  j 
the  firft  Seafon  for  fowing  thefe  Seeds  is  at  the  lattl 
JEnd  of  February ,  or  the  Begining  of  March ,  upon ! 
warm  light  Soil,  and  an  open  Situation,  i.  e.  not  pvl 
fhadowed  with  Trees ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  con, 
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p,  they  fhould  be  either  hoed  out,  or  tranfplanted  into 
nother  Spot  of.Ground  (as  was  directed  for  the  Cab- 
age  Lettuce,)  obferving  to  leave  thefe  Sorts  fifteen  or 
x?een  Inches  apart  each  Way,  which  will  be  full  near 
noiph  for  thefe  Plants,  efpecially  if  the  Soil  be  good, 
nd  you  mull  carefully  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
thic'h,is  the  only  Culture  they  will  require,  except  the 
Hack  Cos  Lettuce,  which  fhould  be  tied  up  when  they 
re  full  grown  (in  the  Manner  as  was  directed  for 
lanching  of  Endive,)  to  whiten  their  inner  Leaves,  and 
rnder  them  crifp,  otherwife  they  are  feldom  good  for 
iuch,  rarely  cabbaging  without  this  Afliftance. 

When  your  Lettuces  are  in  Perfection,  you  fhould 
)ok  over  them,  and  mark  as  many  of  the  belt  of  them 
;  you  intend  for  Seed  (in  the  fame  Manner  , as  was  be- 
)re  direCted  for  the  common  Cabbage  Lettuce,)  being 
ery  careful  not  . to  fuffer  any  ordinary  ones  to  feed 
nongft  them,  as  was  before  obferved,  which  would 
rove  more  injurious  to  thefe  Sorts  than  to  the  common, 
j  being  more  inclinable  to  degenerate  with  us,  :if  they 
•e  not  carefully  preferved. 

You  may  alfo  continue  thefe  Sorts  through  the  Sea- 
>n,  by  fowing  them  in  April,  May ,  and  June,  ob* 
:rving  (as  .was  before  directed)  to  fow  the  late  Crops 
i  a  lhady  Situation,  otherwife  they  will  run  up  to  Seed 
efore  they  grow  to  any  Size,  but  in  the  Middle  of 
eptember  you  may  fow  of  thefe  Sorts,  to  abide  the 
Vinter,  which  Plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  lin¬ 
er  Glalfes,  or  into  a  Bed,  which  Ihould  be  arched  over 
ith  Hoops,  in  order  to  be  covered  in  the  Winter, 
therwife  in  hard  Winters  they  are  often  deftroyed,  but 
ou  muft  conftantly  let  thefe  Plants  have  as  much  free 
hr  as  poffible,  ,whcn  the  Weather  is  mild,  only  cover- 
iglhem  in  hard  Rains,  orifrofty  Weather,  for  if  they 
re, kept  too  clofely  covered  in  Winter,  they  will  be  fub- 
Cl  to  a  Mouldinefs,  which  foon  rots  them. 

In. the  Spring  thefe  Plants  Ihould  be  planted  out  into 
.rich  light  Soil,  allowing  them  at  leaft  eighteen  Inches 
>iftance, each  Way,  for  . if  they  are  planted  too  clofe, 
ley  are  very  fubjeCt  to  grow  tall,  but  feldom  cabbage 
ell  •,  and  from  this  Crop,  if  they  fucceed  well,  it  will 
e  proper  to  fave  your  Seeds  ;  though  you  Ihould  alfo 
ive  from  that  Crop  Town  in  the  Spring,  becaufe  fome- 
mes  it  happens,  that  the  firfl:  may  fail  by  a  wet  Sea- 
m,  when  the  Plants  are  full  in  flower,  and  the  fecond 
ropmay  fucceed,  by  having  a  more  favourable  Sea- 
>n  afterward;  and  if  they  ihould  both  fucceed,  there 
ill  be  no  Harm  in  that,  fince  the  Seeds  will  grow  very 
rell  when  two  Years  old,  and  if  well  faved,  at  three, 
ut. this  will  not  always  happen. 

The  moil  valuable  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Lettuce  in 
England,  are  the  Egyptian  Green  Cos,  and  th  o.V erf  allies, 
r  White  Cos,  the  Cilicia ,  and  Black  Cos,  though  fome 
'eople  are  very  fond  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Let- 
ices,  but  they  feldom  fell  fo  well  in  the  London  Mar- 
ets  as  the  other,  nor  are  fo  generally  efteemed.  Bl¬ 
eed  of  late  Years,  fince  the  White  Cos  has  been  com- 
lonly  cultivated,  it  has  obtained  the  Preference  of  all 
ie  other  Sorts,  until  th t  Egyptian  Green  Cos  was  in- 
'oduced,  which  is  fo  much  Tweeter  and  tenderer  than 
ie  White  Cos,,  that  it  is  by  all  good  Judges  efteemed 
ie  belt  Sort  of.Lettuce  yet  known.  This  Sort  will  en¬ 
ure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  full  as  well  as  the 
Vhite  Cos  ;  but  at  the  Seafon  of  its  Cabbaging,  if 
rere  happens  to  be  much  Wet,  this  being  very  ten- 
er,  is  very  fubjedt  to  rot. 

The  Brown  Butch  and  Green  Capuchin  Lettuces,  are 
ery  hardy,  and  may  be  fown  at  the  fame  Seafons  as 
ras  directed  for  the  common  Cabbage  Lettuce,  and  are 
ery  proper  to  plant  under  a  Wall,  or  Hedge,  to  Hand 
re  Winter,  where  many  Times  thefe  will  abide,  when 
loft  of  the  other  Sorts  are  dellroyed,  and  therefore 
rey  will  prove  very  acceptable,  at  a  Time  when  few 
ther  Sorts  are  to  be  had  ;  they  will  alfo  endure  more 
feat  and  Drought  than  moft  other  Sorts  of  Lettuce, 
dbich  renders  them  very  proper  for  late  fowing,  for  it 
ften  happens,  in  very  hot  Weather,  that  the  other 
orts  of  Lettuce  will  run  up  t,o  Seed  in  a  few  Days 
her  they  are  cabbaged,  whereas  thefe  will  abide  near 
iree  Weeks  in  good  Order,  efpecially  if  Care  be  taken 
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to  cut  the  fofwafdeft  firfl,  leaving- thofe  that  ate  -hot 
fo  haid  cabbaged  to  be  laft.  in  faving  of  thefe  Seeds, 
the  fame  Caie  ihould  be  taken  to  prelerve  only  Inch  as 
are  very  large,  and  well  cabbaged*  otherwife  the  Seed! 
will  degenerate,  and  be  good  for  little. 

The  Red  Capuchin,  Roman,  and  Prince  Lettuces  are 
pretty  Varieties,  and  Cabbage  very  early,  for  which 
Reafon  a  . few  of  them  may  be  preferved,  as  may  alfo 
fome  of  the  Aleppo ,  for  the  Beauty  of  its  ipoted  Leaves, 
though  very  few  People  care  for  either  of  thefe  Sorts  at 
Table,  when  the  other  more  valuable  ones  are  to  be 
obtained  ;  but  in  a  Scarcity,  thefe  may  fupply  the  Place 
pretty  well,  and  thefe  Sorts  are  very  proper  for  Soups. 
The  Seeds  of  thefe  mull  alfo  be  faved  from  fuch  as 
cabbage  bell,  otherwife  they  will  degenerate,  and  be 
good  for  little. 

In  faving  Seeds  of  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Lettuce,  you 
fhould  obferve,  never  to  let  two  Sorts  Hand  near  each 
other,  for  by  their  Farina  mixing,  they  will  both  vary 
from  their  Original,  and  partake  of  each  other,  and 
there  fhould  be  a  Stake  fixed  down  by  the  Side  of  each, 
to  which  the  Stem  fhould  be  faflened,  to  prevent  their 
being  broken,  or  blown  out  of  the  Ground  by  Wind, 
to  Which  the  Cilicia  Cos,  and  the  other  large  growing 
Lettuces,  are  very  fubjedt  when  they  are  in  flower. 
You  muff  alfo  obferve  to  cut  fuch  Branches  of  the 
large  growing  feettuces  as  ripen  firfl,  and  not  wait  to 
have  the  Seed  of. the  whole  Plant  ripe  together,  which 
never  happens ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fome  Branches 
will  be  ripe  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  before  others, 
and  when  you  cut  them,  they  mull  be  lpread  upon  a 
coarfe  Cloth  in  a  dry  Place,  that  the  Seeds  may  dry, 
after  which  you  fhould  ibeat  them  out,  and  dry  them 
again,  and  then  preferve  them  for  Ufe,  being  careful 
to  hang: them  up  where  Mice  and  other  Vermin,  can¬ 
not  .come  at  them,  for  if  they  do,  they  will  foon  eat 
them  up. 

LACTUCA  AGNINL  See  Valerianella. 

(LADY’s  SLIPPER.  See  Cypripedum. 

LADY’s  SMOCK.  See  Cardamine. 

LAGGECIA,  Baftard  Cumin. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  many  Flowers  collected  into  a  Head,  which  have 
one  common  Empalement,  compofed  of  eight  indented  Leaves * 
but  thefmple  Empalement  to  each  Flower  hath  four  Leaves , 
which  are  very  narrow  and  pennated.  The  Flower  con- 
JiJls  of  five  horned  Petals,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  Em¬ 
palement  *  at  the  Bottom  of  each  Flower  is  fituated  the 
Pointal ,  attended  by  five  Stamina ,  which  are  long  and 
narrow  ;  the  Pointal  afterward  changes  to  an  oval  Seed , 
crowned  with  the  Empalement. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz . 

Lagoecia.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Baftard,  or  Wild  Cumin. 

We  have  no  other  Englijh  Name  for  this  Plant,  nor 
is  this  a  very  proper  one,  but  as  it  has  been  titled  by 
fome  of  the  antient  Botanifts  Cuminum  fylveftre,  i.  e. 
Wild  Cumin,  and  by  Dr.  Tournefort  it  is  made  a  di- 
flindt  Genus,  by  the  Title  of  Cuminoides,  it  may  be  flyled 
Wild,  or  Baftard  Cumin'. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  about  a  Foot 
high.  The  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  Honeywort. 
The  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour, 
are  colledled  in  lpherical  Heads  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Shoots  ;  but  there  being  little  Beauty  in  the  Plant,  it 
is  rarely  cultivated,  except  in  Botanick  Gardens.  It 
grows  plentifully  about  Aix,  in  Provence,  as  alfo  in  moft 
of  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  annual,  and  pe- 
rifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  fown  after  they  are 
ripe,  or  if  they  are  permited  to  Latter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  clear  them 
from  Weeds.  When  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring, 
they  commonly  remain  in  the  Ground  a  Year  before  they 
grow,  and  fometimes  I  have  known  them  lie  two  or 
three  Years  in  the  Ground,  fo  that  if  the. Plants  do  not 
come  up  the  firft  Year,  thev  fhould  not  be  difturbed. 

LAGO- 
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LACrQPUS.  See  Trifolium. 

LAMINATED  fignifies  plated.  Thofe  Things  are 
faid  to  be  laminated,  whofe  Contexture  difcovers  fuch 
a  Difpofition  as  that  of  Plates  lying  o-ver  one  another. 

LAMIUM.  Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  H  183.  Tab.  89.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  636.  Dead  Nettle,  or  Archangel. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf , 
which  is  bibulous,  and  cut  into  five  equal  Segments  at  the 
T op,  which  end  in  Beards.-  The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind, 
it  hath  one  Petal ,  with  a  fhort  cylindrical  Tube ,  fwollen  at 
the  Chaps  and  comprejfed  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  arched round- 
ijh ,  obtufe ,  and  entire ;  the  under  is  fhort ,  Heart-fhaped , 
reflexed,  and  indented  at  the  End.  It  hath  four  Awl-fhaped 
Stamina  joined  to  the  upper  Lip ,  two  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  other,  terminated  by  oblong  hairy  Summits.  It 
hath  a  four  cornered  Gerrnen ,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style 
fituated  with  the  Stamina ,  and  crowned  by  an  acute  two 
pointed  Stigma  •,  the  Germen  afterward  become  four  three 
cornered  Seeds,  fitting  in  the  open  Empdlement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Tournefort’s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  hol¬ 
lowed  like  a  Spoon.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  ftrft  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  in  which  he  ranges  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter 
Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lamium  foliis  cordatis  obtufis petiolatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
314.  Dead  Nettle  with  Heart-fhaped  obtufe  Leaves 
Handing  on  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Lamium  purpu - 
reum  fcetidum,  folio  fubrotundo.  Jive  Galeopfiis  Diofcoridis. 
C.  B.  P.  Purple  {linking  Archangel,  or  Dead  Nettle, 
or  the  Galeopfiis  of  Diofcorides  with  a  roundiffi  Leaf. 

2.  Lamium  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  ferratis petiola¬ 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  314.  Dead  Nettle  with  pointed  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  fawed,  and  have  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Lamium  album ,  non  fcetens ,  folio  oblongo. 
C.  B.  P.  White  Archangel  or  Dead  Nettle,  which  does 
not  ftink,  with  an  oblong  Leaf. 

3.  Lamium  foliis  cordatis  crenatis  villofiis,  labio  ftoris 
fuperiore  crenato.  Dead  Nettle  with  Heart-fhaped  cre- 
nated  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  and  the  upper  Lip  of  the 
Flower  crenated.  This  is  the  Lamium  gar ganicum  fub- 
incanum ,  flore  purpnrafcente,  cum  labio  fuperiore  crenato. 
Micheli.  Hoary  Dead  Nettle  with  a  purpliffi  Flower, 
whofe  upper  Lip  is  crenated. 

4.  Lamium  folds  cordatis  obtufis  glabris,  floralibus 
feffilibus ,  calycibus  prof  unde  incifis.  Dead  Nettle  with 
Heart-fhaped  obtufe  fmooth.  Leaves,  the  upper  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  Empalements  deeply  cut.  This 
is  the  Lamium  Orient  ale,  nunc  mofchatum ,  nunc  foctidum , 
magno  flore.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaflern  Dead  Nettle,  fome- 
times  fweet  fcented,  and  fometimes  {linking,  with  a  large 
Flower. 

5.  Lamium  foliis  cordatis  nervofis  ferratis ,  petiolis 
longioribus,  caule  erefto.  Dead  Nettle  with  Heart-draped 
veined  Leaves  which  are  fawed,  and  longer  Foot  Stalks 
with  an  eredt  Stalk.  This  is  the  Lamium  montanum  me- 
lijfrf  folio.  C.B.  P.  231.  Icon.  PI.  158.  Mountain  Dead 
Nettle  with  a  Balm  Leaf. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  as  alfo 
iome  Varieties  of  it,  but  as  they  are  many  of  them 
Weeds,  I  have  palled  them  over,  for  there  are  tew  who 
care  to  admit  them  into  their  Gardens. 

I  he  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod:  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  under  Hedges  and  by  the  Side  of  Highways  ;  it 
is  alfo  atroublefome  Weed  in  Gardens,  but  as  it  Hands 
in  moH  of  the  Difpenfaries  as'  a  medicinal  Plant,  I 
have  chofen  to  infert  it.  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
whole  Stalks  feldom  rife  more  than  four  or  five  Inches 
high  ;  the  under  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  blunt,  and 
Hand  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  but  the  upper 
Leaves  fit  nearer  to  the  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  come  out 
in  Whorls  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of 
a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  na¬ 
ked  Seeds  fiting  in  the  Empalement ;  after  the  Seeds 
are  nPe  the  Plant  decays.  It  dowers  from  the  Middle 
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of  March,  when  the  autumnal  felf-fown  Plants  appear 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  others,  which  continue  in  Sue 
cedion  all  the  .Summer.  1  - 

The  fecond  Sort  is  commonly  called  Archangel  •,  thi 
is  alfo  uled  in  Medicine,  for  which  Reafon  I  have  enu 
merated  it  here.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  perennia; 
and  creep  much  in  the  Ground,  fo  is  difficult  to  extii 
pate,  where  it  happens  to  grow  under  Buffies  and  Hedo-e< 
for  the  Roots  intermix  with  thofe  of  the  Buffies,  an 
every  fmall  Piece  of  them  will  grow  and  fpread.  ’  Th 
Stalks  of  this  rife  much  higher  than  thofe  of  the  lafl 
the  Flowers  are  larger,  white,  and  grow  in  Whorl 
round  the  Stalks ;  thefe  continue  in  Succeffion  mol 
Part  of  Summer. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Mountain) 
in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  fron 
which  arife  many  thick  fquare  Stalks  a  Foot  high,  gar 
nilhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  place* 
by  Pairs  oppofite.  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Fool 
Stalks.;  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Whorls  at  the  Joint 
of  the  Stalk,  they  are  large,  and  of  a  pale  purpliffi  Co; 
lour  •,  thefe  continue  in  Succeffion  moH  Part  of  tit 
Summer,  and  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds) 
which  ripen  about  fix  Weeks  after.  This  may  be  pro: 
pagated  by  Seeds,  but  as  the  Roots  fpread  greatly  in  th 
Ground,  fo  when  once  it  is  obtained,  it  will  propagat 
faH  enough  without  Culture. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatte 
its  Seeds,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Autumn,  am 
thrive  better  than  when  fown  by  Hand.  The  Plant 
come  up  in  the  Autumn,  and  during  the  Winter  thei 
Leaves  make  a  pretty  Appearance,  for  they  are  market 
with  white  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  autumnal  Cycla 
men ;  the  Stalks  rife  eight  or  nine  Inches  high,  thei 
are  garniffied  with  fmooth  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placet 
oppofite ;  thefe  in  dry  Weather  have  a  mufky  Scent 
but  in  wet  Weather  are  fetid ;  the  Flowers  are  white' 
Handing  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks.  They  appear  ir 
April,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  June,  then  the  Plants  de¬ 
cay  ;  this  requires  no  Culture,  but  to  keep  the  Plant- 
clear  from  Weeds. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this  hatl 
a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  rifes 
Foot  and  a  Half  high  -,  it  is  Hrong,  fquare,  and  grow: 
ere£t ;  the  Leaves  are  large,  Heart-fhaped,  and  mud 
veined  ;  they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  an 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  come  out  ir 
Whorls  round  the  Stalks  at  every  Joint,  they  are  very 
large  and  of  a  deep  purple  Colour-,  thofe  on  the  lowei 
Part  of  the  Stalks  appear  the  Begining  of  May,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  others  above,  fo  that  there  is  a  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  Flowers  almoH  two  Months  on  the  fame 
Stalks.  This  Plant  very  rarely  produces  good  Seeds  in 
England,  nor  do  the  Roots  propagate  very  faH,  fo  that} 
it  is  not  common  here. 

The  beH  Time  to  remove  and  part  thefe  Roots  is  in 
Oftober,  but  they  muH  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than] 
every  third  Year,  if  they  are  required  to  flower  Hronglyfl 
for  the  great  Beauty  of  this  Plant  confifts  in  the  Num-  ) 
ber  of  Stalks,  which  are  always  proportional  to  the 
Size  of  the  Plants  ;  for  fmall  Plants  will  put  out  one  or 
two  Stalks  only,  whereas  the  large  ones  will  have  eight 
or  ten.  The  Roots  are  hardy,  and  will  thrive  belt  in 
a  foft  loamy  Soil. 

LAMPSANA,  See  Lapfana. 

LAND.  Its  Improvement. 

1.  By  Inclofing.  ■ 

Inclofing  of  Lands,  and  dividing  the  fame  into  fe-l 
veral  Fields,  for  PaHure  or  Tillage,  is  one  of  the  molt,, 
principal  Ways  of  Improvement ;  firH,  by  afeertaining^ 
to  every  Man  his  juH  Property,  and  thereby  prevent-  *, 
ing  an  Infinity  of  Trefpaffes  and  Injuries,  that  Lands! 
in  common  are  fubjedt  unto,  befide  the  Disadvantage  of! 
being  obliged  to  keep  the  fame  Seafons  with  the  other;' 
People  who  have  Land  in  the  fame  Field  ;  fo  that  the>) 
fowing,  fallowing,  and  tilling  the  Ground,  mufl  be* 
equally  performed  by  all  the  Landholders;  and  when  1 
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ere  happens  a  flothful  negligent  Perfon,  who  has  Land 
termixed  with  others,  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  Nui- 
nces  imaginable.  Secondly,  it  being  of  itfelf  a  very 
eat  Improvement ;  for  where  Land  is  properly  in- 
3fed,  and  the  Hedge  Rows  planted  with  Timber 
rees,  it  preferves  the  Land  warm,  and  defends 
d  flielters  it  from  the  violent  cold  niping  Winds, 
rich,  in  fevere  Winters,  deftroy  much  of  the  Corn, 
jlfe,  or  whatever  grows  on  the  open  Field  or  cham- 
in  Grounds.  And  where  it  is  laid  down  for  Pafture, 
yields  much  more  Grafs  than  the  Open  Fields,  and 
e  Grafs  will  begin  to  grow  much  fooner  in  the  Spring, 
he  Hedges  and  Trees  alfo  afford  Shelter  for  the  Cattle 
)iri  the  cold  Winds  in  Winter  as  alfo  Shade  for  them 
the  great  Heats  of  Summer.  And  thefe  Hedges  af- 
rdthe  diligent  Hufbandman  Plenty  of  Fuel,  as  alfo 
ough-boot,  Cart-boot,  £sV.  And  where  they  are 
refully  planted  and  preferved,  furnifh  him  with  Tim- 
r  and  Mail  for  his  Swine*,  or  where  the  Hedge  Rows 
e  planted  with  Fruit  Trees,  there  will  be  a  Supply  of 
uit  for  Cyder,  Perry,  Cfc.  which  in  moft  Parts  of 
igland  are  of  no  fmall  Advantage  to  the  Hufbandman. 
By  this  Method  of  inclofing,  there  is  alfo  much  more 
mployment  for  the  Poor,  and  is  therefore  a  good  Re¬ 
edy  againft  Beggary  *,  for  in  thofe  open  Countries, 
lere  there  are  great  Downs,  Commons,  Heaths,  and 
faftes,  there  is  nothing  but  Poverty  and  Idlenefs  to  be 
sn  amongft  the  Generality  of  their  Inhabitants.  It 
very  obfervable  of  late  Years,  how  much  Advan- 
ge  the  inclofing  of  the  Land  in  Wore  eft  erjhire,  and 
me  other  Counties  at  a  Diftance  from  London ,  has 
:en  to  the  Inhabitants  ;  for  before  this  Method  was 
troduced  amongfl  them,  the  Lands  for  the  moft  Part 
y  in  Commons,  UV.  Upon  which  the  poorer  Sort  of 
eople  built  themfelves  Cottages  with  Mud  Walls, 
here  they  contented  themfelves  with  a  Cow  or  two, 
id  fome  Swine  ;  and  thofe  of  them  who  were  more 
duftrious  than  the  reft,  traveled  to  the  Neighbour- 
)od  of  London  every  Spring,  where  they  were  employ  - 
l  in  the  Gardens  and  Fields  for  the  Summer  Seafon  *, 
id  in  Autumn  they  returned  to  their  native  Countries, 
here  they  lived  in  Winter,  upon  what  Money  they 
id  faved  in  Summer.  But  fince  they  have  converted 
sir  Wafles  and  Commons  into  Inclofures,  there  are 
it  few  of  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries,  who  come 
London  for  Work,  in  Comparifon  to  the  Numbers 
at  formerly  came  •,  fo  that  moft  of  the  Labourers, 
hO'Come  to  London  for  Employment,  are  either  Welch, 
Inhabitants  of  fome  diftant  Counties,  where  this  Im- 
ovement  hath  not  as  yet  been  introduced. 

The  Advantages  of  inclofing  Land  are  now  fo  gene- 
lly  known,  that  there  is  no  Occafion  for  me  to  enu- 
erate  them  here  j  fince  the  Improvements  which  have 
:en  made  of  late  Years  in  feveral  Parts  of  England , 
id  the  Increafe  of  Rent  that  is  every  where  made  by 
ofe  who  inclofe,  are  fufficient  Arguments  to  enforce 
e  Practice,  and  render  it  general ;  more  efpecially  in 
e  North,  where  it  is  moft  negledled,  becaufe  it  would 
'eatly  fhelterthe  Lands,  and  render  them  much  warmer 
an  they  now  are. 

In  inclofing  of  Land,  Regard  fhould  be  had  to  the 
ature  of  the  Soil,  and  what  it  is  intended  for,  be- 
ufe  Corn  Land  fhould  not  be  divided  into  fmall 
trcels ;  for  befides  the  Lofs  of  Ground  in  Hedges, 
c,  the  Corn  doth  feldom  thrive  fo  well  in  fmall  In- 
ofures,  as  in  more  open  Fields,  efpecially  where  the 
rees  are  large  in  the  Hedge  Rows.  The  Grafs  alfo 
Paftures  is  not  fo  fweet  near  Hedges,  or  under  the 
rip  of  Trees,  as  in  an  open  Expofure;  fo  that  where 
e  Inclofures  are  made  too  fmall,  or  the  Land  over¬ 
anted  with  Trees,  the  Herbage  will  not  be  near  fo 
iod,  nor  in  fo  great  Plenty,  as  in  larger  Fields  *, 
erefore,  before  a  Perfon  begins  to  inclofe,  he  fhould 
-11  confider  how  he  may  do  it  to  the  greateft  Advan- 
§e>  as  for  Inftance,  It  is  always  neceffary  to  have 
me  fmaller  Inclofures  near  the  Habitation,  for  the 
lelter  of  Cattle,  and  the  Conveniency  of  fhifting  them 
om  one  Field  to  another,  as  the  Seafon  of  the  Year 
ay  require  -,  and  hereby  the  Habitation,  Barns,  Sta-i 
es>  and  Out-houfes,  will  be  better  defended  from 
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ftrong  Winds,  which  Often  do  great  Damage  to  thofe 
that  are  expofed  to  their  Fury.  Thefe  fmall  Inclofures 
may  be  of  feveral  Dimenfions,  fome  of  them  three,  four, 
fix,  or  eight  Acres  in  Extent ;  but  the  larger  Divifions 
for  Corn  fhould  not  contain  lefs  than  twenty  or  thirty 
Acres  or  more,  according  to  the  Size  of  the  Farm. 

The  ufual  Method  of  inclofing  Land  is,  with  a  Ditch 
and  Bank  fet  with  Quick.  But  in  Marfh  Land,  where 
there  is  Plenty  of  Water,  they  content  themfelves  with 
only  a  Ditch,  by  the  Sides  of  which  they  ufually  plant 
Sallows  or  Poplars*  which  being  quick  of  Growth,  in 
a  few  Years  afford  Shade  to  the  Cattle  ;  and  when  they 
are  loped,  produce  a  conftderable  Profit  to  their  Own¬ 
ers.  In  fome  Counties  the  Divifion  of  their  Lands  is 
by  dry  Walls  made  of  flat  Stones,  laid  regularly  one 
upon  another,  and  laying  the  Top  Courfe  of  Stones  in 
Clay,  to  keep  them  together,  the  Weight  of  which  fe- 
cures  the  under  ones.  But  in  fome  Parts  of  SuJJex  and 
Hantpjhire  they  often  lay  the  Foundation  of  their  Banks 
with  flat  Stones,  which  is  of  a  confiderable  Breadth  at 
Bottom  ;  upon  which  they  raife  the  Bank  of  Earth,  and 
plant  the  Hedge  on  the  Top,  which  in  a  few  Years 
makes  a  ftrong  durable  Fence,  efpecially  if  they  are 
planted  with  Holly,  as  fome  of  thofe  in  Sujfex  are. 

In  Marfhes  and  open  Paftures,  where  there  are  r.o 
Hedges,  the  Ditches  are  generally  made  fix  Feet  wide 
at  the  Top,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  on  the  Side  of 
Highways  or  Commons  j  but  the  common  Ditches 
about  Inclofures  are  feldom  more  than  three  Feet  and  a 
Half  wide  at  Top,  and  one  Foot  and  a  Half  at  Bottom, 
and  two  Feet  deep  ;  that  the  Sides  may  have  a  good 
Slope,  and  not  be  too  upright,  as  they  are  frequently 
made  about  London ,  fo  that  they  are  continually  waffl¬ 
ing  down  with  great  Rains.  In  thefe  narrow  bottomed 
Ditches  the  Cattle  cannot  ftand  to  turn  themfelves,  fo 
as  to  crop  the  Quick  ;  but  where  the  Ditches  are  made 
wider,  they  fhould  be  proportionally  deeper :  As  for 
Inftance,  If  the  Ditch  is  made  five  Feet  broad,  it  muft 
be  three  Feet  deep ;  and  if  fix  Feet  broad,  three  Feet 
and  a  Half  deep,  and  fo  in  Proportion. 

The  Method  of  inclofing  Lands,  by  raifing  high 
Banks  of  Earth,  on  the  Side  of  which  the  Quick  is 
planted  (as  is  too  much  pra&ifed  in  many  Places  near 
London)  is  intolerable,  for  it  is  not  only  unfightly,  but 
very  expenfive;  becaufe  thefe  Banks  are  continually 
waffling  down,  fo  that  they  muft  be  repaired  every 
Year  at  leaft,  if  not  oftener,  otherwife  the  Earth  will 
be  in  a  few  Years  waffled  from  the  Roots  of  the  Quick, 
and  for  Want  of  proper  Nourifhment,  the  Hedge  will 
foon  decay,  which  is  the  Cafe  with  the  greateft  Number 
of  the  Hedges  about  London  :  Befides,  it  is  a  very  un¬ 
certain  Way  of  planting  Quick  on  the  Side  of  a  fteep 
Bank,  where  all  the  Moifture  runs  off ;  fo  that  if  the 
Spring  fhould  prove  dry  after  it  is  planted,  there  is  a 
great  Hazard  whether  half  the  Plants  will  grow,  and 
thofe  that  take  feldom  make  much  Progrefs ;  whereas 
thofe  planted  on  the  plain  Surface,  where  they  enjoy 
the  Advantages  of  Sun  and  Moifture,  will  in  four  Years 
make  a  better  Fence,  than  one  of  thefe  Bank  Hedges 
will  in  eight  Years,  and  will  continue  good  much  longer 
than  the  other.  Therefore  I  advife,  that  the  Banks  on 
which  the  Hedges  are  to  be  planted,  fhould  not  be 
raifed  more  than  one  Foot  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  where  the  Land  is  dry,  and  in  wet  Land  not 
more  than  two  Feet,  which  will  be  enough. 

I  fhall  now  mention  the  moft  proper  Plants  for  making 
of  F  ences  for  the  different  Soils  and  Situations,  fo  as  to 
anfwer  the  Expe&ation  of  the  Planter  :  And  firft,  the 
white  Thorn  is  efteemed  the  beft  for  Fencing,  a*d  will 
grow  upon  almoft  any  Soil  and  in  any  Situation,  but  it 
fucceeds  beft  on  a  Hazle  Loam.  Of  this  there  are  three 
or  four  Varieties,  which  differ  in  the  Breadth  of  their 
Leaves  and  the  Size  of  their  Haws,  but  that  Sort  with 
the  fmalleft  Leaves  and  Haws  will  make  the  clofeft 
Fence.  For  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  Branches  of  all 
Sorts  of  Trees  are  produced  at  a  Diftance,  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Size  of  their  Leaves ;  fo  that  Yews,  and 
other  ever-green  Trees  with  fmall  Leaves,  will  always 
make  a  clofer  Hedge  than  other  Trees  whofe  Leaves 
are  larger.  Therefore,  for  the  clofeft  Hedge,  the 
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fmaileft  Haws  ffiould  be  ehofen ;  but  where  the  moftj 
vio-orous  Shooters  are  required,  for  the  Advantage  of 
loping,  there  the  largeft  Haws  ffiould  be  pretered. 
But  as  thefe  Hedges  are  ufually  planted  from  a  Nur- 
fery,  where  the  Haws  are  promifcuoufty  fown,  it  is 
Very  common  to  fee  two  or  three  Sorts  planted  in  the 
fame  Hedge  ;  which  may  be  eafily  diftinguiffied,  when 
they  have  obtained  Strength,  by  the  Difference  of  their 
Growth.  Indeed,  where  a  Perfon  is  curious  in  railing 
of  his  own  Quick,  it  is  worth  while  to  gather  the  Haws 
feparately,  and  fow  them  apart ;  and  each  Sort  fhould 
be  planted  in  a  feparate  Hedge,  which  will  render  the 
Hedges  more  equal  in  their  Growth.  If  thefe  Haws 
are  fown  in  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain 
for  a  Fence,  they  will  make  a  much  greater  PrOgreis  in 
a  few  Years,  than  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  •,  but 
as  the  Seeds  remain  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground  before 
the  Plants  appear,  few  People  care  to  praCtife  this 
Method. 

The  next  to  the  white  Thorn  is  the  black  Thom, 
Which,  though  not  fo  generally  efieemed  as  the  white, 
yet  it  will  make  an  excellent  Fence,  where  proper  Care 
is  taken  in  the  planting  and  after  Management  of  it ; 
and  the  Lopings  of  this  Hedge  make  much  the  beft 
Bufhes,  and  are  of  longer  Duration  for  dead  Hedges, 
than  any  other  Sort,  and  are  very  proper  to  mend  Gaps 
in  Fences  •,  for  their  Branches  being  befet  with  fharp 
Thorns,  the  Cattle  are  not  fo  apt  to  crop  them  as  the 
white  Thorn,  and  fome  other  Sorts.  Thefe  Hedges 
are  alfo  better,  if  the  Stones  are  fown  on  the  Spot 
where  they  are  to  remain,  than  where  the  Plants  are 
taken  from  a  Nurfery. 

The  Crab  will  alfo  make  a  ftrong  durable  Fence,  this 
may  be  raifed  by  fowing  the  Kernels  in  the  Place  where 
the  Hedge  is  defigned  ;  but  then  there  fhould  be  great 
Care  taken  of  the  Plants  while  they  are  young,  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  as  alfo  to  guard  them  from 
Cattle.  When  thefe  Stocks  have  obtained  Strength, 
fome  of  them  may  be  grafted  with  Apples  for  Cyder, 
where  the  Fence  is  not  expofed  to  a  publick  Road  ;  but 
thefe  Grafts  fhould  not  be  nearer  than  thirty-five  or 
forty  Feetr,  left  they  fpoil  the  Hedge,  by  their  Heads 
overgrowing  and  driping  on  it. 

The  Holly  is  alfo  an  excellent  Plant  for  ever-green 
Hedges,  and  would  claim  the  Preference  to  either  of 
the  former,  were  it  not  for  the  Slownefs  of  its  Growth 
while  young,  and  the  Difficulty  of  tranfplanting  the 
Plants  when  grown  to  a  moderate  Size.  This  will  grow 
beft  in  cold  ftony  Lands,  where,  if  once  it  takes  well, 
the  Hedges  may  be  rendered  fo  clofe  and  thick,  as  to 
keep  out  all  Sorts  of  Animals,  and  will  grow  to  a  great 
Height,  and  is  of  long  Duration.  Thefe  Hedges  may 
be  raifed,  by  fowing  the  Berries  in  the  Place  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  but  as  they  continue  in 
the  Ground  an  entire  Year  before  the  Plants  appear, 
few  Perfons  care  to  wait  fo  long  ;  therefore  the  ufual 
Method  is,  to  plant  the  Hedges  with  Plants  of  three  or 
four  Years  Growth.  But  where  this  is  praCtifed,  they 
ffiould  not  be  tranfplanted  till  toward  the  End  of 
March  ;  and  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ffiould  be  coj 
vered  with  Mulch  near  their  Roots  after  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  to  keep  the  Earth  moift  ;  and  if  the  Seafon  ffiould 
prove  dry,  the  Plants  ffiould  be  watered  at  leaft  once  a 
Week,  until  they  have  taken  Root,  otherwife  they  will 
be  in  Danger  of  mifcarrying. 

The  Alder  will  alfo  make  a  good  Hedge,  when  plant¬ 
ed  on  a  moift  Soil,  or  on  the  Side  of  Rivers,  or  large 
Ditches ;  and  will  preferve  the  Bank  from  being  waffied 
away,  where  there  are  runing  Streams  ;  for  they  fpread 
pretty  much  at  Bottom,  and  fend  forth  Suckers  from 
their  Roots  in  great  Plenty  ;  but  thefe  Hedges  ffiould 
be  ffieared  at  leaft  once  a  Year,  in  order  to  make  them 
thick.  Thefe  Alder  Hedges  are  very  ornamental,  when 
they  are  well  kept  in  large  Gardens ;  and  as  they  will 
thrive  beft  on  wet  fwampy  Lands,  where  many  other 
Plants  will  not  live,  they  ffiould  be  leleCted  for  fuch 
Situations. 

Of  late  Years  the  Furz  has  been  much  propagated 
for  Fledges  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  and  indeed  will 
make  a  good  Fence  on  poor,  fandy,  or  gravelly  Soils, 
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where  few  other  Plants  will  grow.  The  beft  Med  { 
of  raifing  thefe  Hedges  is,  to  fow  the  Seed  about  ' 
latter  End  of  March ,  or  the  Begining  of  April,  in' 
Place  where  the  Hedge  is  defigned  ;  for  the  Plants  >  5 
not  bear  to  be  tranfplanted,  unlefs  it  be  done  while  t  ) 
are  young,  and  then  there  is  great  Hazard  of  tl  - 
taking.  The  Ground  where  the  Seeds  are  to  he  ic 
ffiould  be  well  cleanfed  of  Weeds,  and  the  Surface  m  * 
light-,  then  there  ffiould  be  two  or  three  Drills  m  > 
(according  to  the  Width  which  the  Hedge  is  intend  ) 
about  half  an  Inch  deep,  into  which  the  Seeds  ffio  { 
be  fcattered  pretty  thick;  and  then  the  Drills  ffiouic  • 
filled  up  with  the  Head  ot  a  Rake,  to  cover  the  So 
This  Work  ffiould  be  performed  in  dry  Weather,  r 
if  much  Wet  falls  foon  ■  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  j  (s 
apt  to  burft  them.  When  the  Plants  are  come 
they  ffiould  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  that  they  1  , 
fpread  and  grow  thick  at  Bottom  ;  and  if  thefe  Hec:  3 
are  fecured  from  Cattle'  browfing  on  them,  and  are  t 
every  Spring  juft  before  they  begin  to  ffioot,  they  •  i 
make  an  exceeding  clofe  Fence ;  but  where  they 
defigned  to  be  cut  for  Fuel,  then  the  beft  Way  is  to  ; 
them  fpread  in  Width  ;  and  when  they  are  two  Y(  ; 
old,  to  cut  them  down  in  the  Spring,  juft  before  t  • 
begin  to  ffioot,  within  two  or  three  Inches  of  : 
Ground,  which  will  caufe  them 'to  fend  forth  aNu 
ber  of  Shoots  from  each  Root,  and  thereby  inert  : 
the  Width  of  the  Fledge  ;  and  by  fo  doing,  the  Pla  ; 
will  not  run  up  tall  and  weak,  and  be  in  Danger  of 
ing  weighed  down  by  great  JfoUs  of  Snow.  Tl  : 
Hedges  when  they  are  well  grown,  rnay  be  cut  do 
every  third  or  fourth  Year  for  Fuel  ;  wherefore  if  th 
is  a  treble  Row  of  Furz  fown,  at  about  three  Feet  ap; 
they  may  be  cut  down’ alternately,  fo  that  there  will 
a  Fence  always  remaining.  But  this  is  only'  reco 
mended  for  fuch  Tandy  Lands  as  le'tt  for  a  fmall  Re 
and  where  Fuel  is  fcarce.  The  beft  Sbrt  of  Furz  ; 
this  Purpofe  is  the  greater  Kind,  commonly  called 
French  Furz,  which  wiM  grow  to  a  great  Height,  i 
doth  not  fpread  fo  much  as  the  ordinary  fmall  Sort. 

Elder  is  fometimes  planted  for  Fledges,  being' vi 
quick  of  Growth  ;  fo  that  if  Sticks  or  Truncheons  abt 
four  or  five  Feet  long  be  thruft  ittto'a  Bank  Sldp'ev, 
each  Way,  fo  as  to  crofs  each  other,  and  thereby  fo 
a  Sort  of  Chequer  Work,  it  will  make  a  Fence 
Shelter  in  one  Year.  But  as  this  is  a  vigorous  groi 
ing  Plant,  it  will  never  form  a  clofe  Fence ;  and  1 
young  Shoots  being  very  foft  and  pithy,  are  fo 
broken  by  Cattle,  or  Boys  in  their  Sport.  Befid 
where  they  are  fuffered  to  bear  Berries,  and  thefe  ; 
fcattered  over  the  neighbouring  Land,  they  will  coi 
up  the  following  Spring,  and  become  very  troublefon. 
Where  thefe  Hedges  are  planted,  they  may  be  c 
down  every  third  Year  near  the  Ground;  and  th 
Stakes  (when  diverted  of  their  Bark,  fo  as  to  previ. 
their  growing)  will  laft  longer  in  the  Ground,  to  fu 
port  Vines  or  any  other  Plants,  which  do  not  requj 
tall  Stakes,  than  any  other  Sort  of  Tree  yet  know 
And  where  the  Trees  are  fuffered  to  grow  to  any  col 
fiderable  Size,  the  Wood  is  as  hard  as  Box,  and  theil 
fore  very  ufeful  for  Turners  and  Inftrument  Make! 
The  belt  Seafon  for  "planting  of  thefe  Truncheons  I 
foon  after  Michaelmas ,  becaufe  thefe  Plants  ffioot  vel 
early  in  the  Spring.  Of  late  Years  there  have  bej 
many  Hedges,  and  other  Plantations,  made  of  tl 
white  berried  Elder,  for  the  Sake  of  their  Fruit  to  ma| 
Wine  ;  which,  if  rightly  made,  hath  the  Flavour 
Frontiniack  Wine,  and  is  by  fome  Perfons  vended  for . 

There  are  fome  other  Plants  which  have  been  recor| 
mended  for  Fences,  but  thofe  here  enumerated  are  1 1 
only  ufeful  Sorts  for  fuch  Purpofes  ;  wherefore  I  fhl 
pafs  over  the  others,  as  not  worthy  of  the  Care  of  tH 
Huffiandman,  And  as  to  the  farther  Directions  f 
planting  and  preferving  of  Fledges,  with  InftruCliol 
for  plaffiing  or  laying  them,  the  Reader  is  defired  : 
turn  to  the  Articles  of  Fences  and  Hedges ,  where  thel 
are  particular  Directions  for  thefe  Works  exhibitel 
which  I  ffiall  not  here  repeat. 

The  draining  of  Land  is  alfo  another  great  Improv; 
ment  to  it;  for  though  Meadows  and  Failures,  wh> 
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re  capable  of  being  overflowed,  produce  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Herbage  than  dry  Land  ;'  yet  where  the 
Vet  lies  too  long  upon  the  Ground,  the  Grafs  will  be 
)ur  and  extremely  coarfe  ;  and  where  there  is  not  Care 
iken  in  Time  to  drain  this  Land,  it  will  produce  little 
irafs,  and  foon  be  overrun  with  Ruflies  and  Flags,  fo 
s  to  be  of  fmall  Value.  The  Land  which  is  molt  li- 
ble  to  this,  is  cold  ftiff  Clays  where  the  Water  cannot 
enetrate,  but  is  contained  as  in  a  Difh ;  fo  that  the 
Vet  which  it  receives  in  Winter,  continues  till  the  Heat 
f  the  Sun  exhales  the  greateft  Part  of  it. 

The  belt  Method  for  draining  of  thefe  Lands  is,  to 
ut  feveral  Drains  acrofs  the  Land,  in  thofe  Places 
'here  the  Water  is  fubjed  to  lodge ;  and  from  thefe 
rofs  Drains  to  make  a  convenient  Number  of  other 
)rains,  to  carry  off  the  Water  to  either  Ponds  or  Ri- 
ers  in  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Land.  Thefe  Drains  need 
ot  be  made  very  large,  unlefs  the  Ground  be  very  low, 
nd  fo  fituated  as  not  to  be  near  any  River  to  which 
ie  Water  may  be  conveyed-,  in  which  Cafe  there 
lould  be  large  Ditches  dug  at  proper  Diftances,  in  the 
>weft  Part  of  the  Ground,  to  contain  the  Water  ;  and 
ie  Earth  which  comes  out  of  the  Ditches  fliould  be 
really  fpread  on  the  Land,  to  raife  the  Surface.  But 
here  the  Water  can  be  conveniently  carried  off,  the 
eft  Method  is,  to  make  under  Ground  Drains  at  pro- 
er  Diftances,  which  may  empty  themfelves  into  large 
(itches,  which  are  defigned  to  carry  off  the  Water, 
'hefe  Sort  of  Drains  are  the  moft  convenient,  and  as 
ley  are  hid  from  the  Sight,  do  not  incommode  the 
,and,  nor  is  there  any  Ground  loft  where  thefe  are 
lade. 

The  ufual  Method  of  making  thefe  Drains,  is  to  dig 
’renches,  and  fill  the  Bottoms  with  Stones,  Bricks, 
.ufhes,  or  Bufhes,  which  are  covered  over  with  the 
arth,  which  was  dug  out  of  the  Trenches ;  but  this 
not  the  beft  Method,  becaufe  the  Water  has  not  a 
ee  Paffage  through  the  Drains,  fo  that  whenever  there 
a  Flood,  thefe  Drains  are  often  ftoped  by  the  Soil 
hich  the  Water  frequently  brings  down  with  it.  The 
:ft  Method  1  have  yet  obferved  to  make  thefe  Drains, 

,  to  dig  Trenches  to  a  proper  Depth  for  carrying  off 
ie  Water,  which  for  the  principal  Drains  fliould  be 
iree  Feet  wide  at  their  Top,  and  Hoped  down  for  two 
eet  ih  Depth,  where  there  fliould  be  a  fmall  Bank  left 
t  each  Side,  upon  which  the  crofs  Stakes  or  Bearers 
tould  be  laid,  and  below  thefe  Banks  there  fliould  be 
i  open  Drain  left,  at  leaft  one  Foot  deep,  and  ten  or 
even  Inches  wide,  that  there  may  be  Room  for  the 
/ater  to  pafs  through  :  Thefe  larger  Drains  fliould  be 
convenient  Diftances,  and  fmaller  Drains  of  about 
{  or  feven  Inches  wide,  and  the  Hollow  under  the 
ufhes  eight  or  nine  Inches  deep,  fliould  be  cut  acrofs 
ie  Ground,  which  fliould  difcharge  the  Water  into 
lefe  larger  Drains.  The  Number  and  Situation  of 
lem,  muft  be  in  Proportion  to  the  Wetnefs  of  the 
and-,  and  the  Depth  of  Earth  above  the  Bufhes,  muft 
fo  be  proportioned  to  the  intended  Ufe  of  the  Land  ; 
r  if  it  is  arable  Land  to  be  ploughed,  it  muft  not  be 
allower  than  fourteen  Inches,  that  there  may  be  fuf- 
:ient  Depth  for  the  Plough,  without  difturbing  the 
ufhes ;  but  for  Pafture  Land,  one  Foot  deep  will  be 
11  enough  ;  for  when  the  Buflies  lie  too  deep  in  ftrong 
and,  they  will  have  little  Effecft*  the  Ground  above 
ill  bind  fo  hard,  as  to  detain  the  Wet  on  the  Surface. 
Ten  the  Drains  are  dug,  there  fliould  be  prepared  a 
tiantity  of  good  Brufh  Wood,  the  larger  Sticks  fliould 
:  cut  out  to  Pieces  of  about  lixteen  or  eighteen  Inches 
Length,  which  fliould  be  laid  acrofs  upon  the  two 
de  Banks  of  the  Drain,  at  about  four  Inches  Diftance; 
en  cover  thefe  Sticks  with  the  fmaller  Brufh  Wood, 
urz,  Broom,  Heath,  or  any  other  Kind  of  Brufh, 
ying  it  Lengthwife  pretty  clofe  ;  on  the  Top  of  thefe 
ay  be  laid  Rufhes,  Flags,  &c.  and  then  the  Earth 
id  on  to  cover  the  whole.  Thefe  Sort  of  Drains  will 
•ntinue  good  for  a  great  Number  of  Years,  and  are 
•ver  liable  to  the  Inconveniences  of  the  other,  for  the 
ater  will  find  an  eafy  Paffage  through  them  ;  and 
iere  there  is  Plenty  of  Brufh  Wood,  they  are  made  at  | 
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an  eafy  Expence  ;  but  in  Places  where  Wood  is  fcarce. 
it  would  be  chargeable  to  make  them  :  However,  in 
this  Cafe,  it  would  be  a  great  Advantage  to  thefe  Lands, 
to  plant  a  fufficient  Number  of  Curings  of  Willow,  or 
the  black  Poplar,  on  fome  of  the  moift  Places,  which 
would  furnifh  Brufh  Wood  for  thefe  Purpofes  in  four 
or  five  Years ;  and  as  the  Expence  of  planting  thefe 
Cutings  is  trifling,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  Advan¬ 
tage  to  an  Eftate  which  wants  draining,  than  to  praftife 
this  Method,  which  is  in  every  Perfon’s  Power,  flnce 
there  is  little  Expence  attending  it. 

In  Countries  where  there  is  Plenty  of  Stone,  that  is 
the  beft  Material  for  making  thefe  under  Ground  Drains  ; 
for  when  thefe  are  properly  made,  they  will  never  want 
repairing. 

The  beft  Time  of  the  Year  for  making  thefe  Drains 
is  about  Michaelmas ,  before  the  heavy  Rains  of  Au¬ 
tumn  fall,  becaufe  at  this  Seafon  the  Land  is  ufually 
dry,  fo  that  the  Drains  may  be  dug  to  a  proper  Depth  ; 
for  when  the  Ground  is  wet,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
dig  to  any  Depth,  becaufe  the  Water  will  drain  in 
where-ever  there  is  an  Opening  in  the  Ground. 

When  thefe  Drains  are  made,  and  the  Water  carried 
off  the  Land,  it  will  be  proper  to  pare  off  the  Rufhes, 
Flags,  &c.  which  may  belaid  in  Heaps  in  proper  Places 
to  rot,  and  will  afford  a  good  Manure  for  the  Land. 
The  Ground  muft  alfo  be  ploughed  to  deftroy  the  Roots 
of  noxious  Weeds,  and  if  it  be  laid  fallow  for  one  Sea¬ 
fon,  and  ploughed  two  or  three  Times,  it  will  greatly 
mend  the  Land.  The  Rufhes  and  Flags  which  were 
pared  off  the  Ground  when  roten,  fhould  be  fpread 
over  the  Surface,  and  the  Grafs  Seed  fowri  thereon, 
which  will  greatly  forward  the  Grafs,  fo  that  it  may 
foon  be  brought  to  a  good  Turf  ;  which  Land  thus 
mended,  has  been  lett  for  four  Times  the  Rent  it  was 
fet  at  before. 

There  are  fome  Perfo^s,  who,  after  they  have  pared 
off  the  Flags,  Rufhes,  &c.  from  their  Land,  lay  them 
in  lmall  Heaps,  and  burn  them  in  dry  Weather,  then 
fpread  the  Afhes  on  the  Land  to  improve  it,  which  is 
a  good  Method,  where  a  Perfon  is  in  Hafte  to  have 
Grafs  again ;  but  where  the  Ground  can  be  fallowed 
one  Year,  it  will  loofen  the  Soil,  and  more  effectually 
deftroy  the  Roots  of  all  noxious  Weeds ;  and  the  Rufhes, 
Cfc.  when  roted,  will  afford  a  much  larger  Quantity 
of  Manure  for  the  Land,  than  when  it  is  burnt :  Be- 
fides,  this  can  only  be  pracftifed  in  the  Summer  Sea¬ 
fon,  when  the  Weather  is  very  dry  ;  for  if  there  fhould 
fall  much  Rain,  the  Fires  will  go  out,  and  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  burn  it.  But  where  the  Method  of 
burning  is  praCtifed,  the  Heaps  fliould  not  be  too  great, 
and  it  fliould  burn  very  flowly  ;  which  will  render  the 
Afhes  a  much  better  Manure,  than  where  the  Fire  is 
too  violent,  or  the  Heaps  too  large ;  for  in  this  Cafe, 
the  inner  Part  will  be  over  burnt,  before  the  Fire 
reaches  the  Outfide  of  the  Heap. 

As  the  draining  of  cold  wet  Lands  is  a  great  Im¬ 
provement  to  them,  fo  the  floating  or  watering  of  dry 
loofe  Land  is  not  a  lefs  Advantage  to  them.  This 
may  be  eafily  effe&ed  where  there  are  Rivers,  or  Re- 
fervoirs  of  Water,  which  are  fituated  above  the  Level 
of  the  Ground  defigned  to  be  floated,  by  under  Ground 
Drains  (made  after  the  Manner  of  thofe  before  directed 
for  draining  of  Land,)  through  which  the  Water  may 
be  conveyed  at  proper  Seafons,  and  let  out  on  the 
Ground  :  In  order  to  this,  there  muft  be  good  Sluices 
made  at  the  Heads  of  the  Drains,  fo  that  the  Water 
may  never  get  out,  but  at  fuch  Times  as  is  required  ; 
for  if  this  be  not  taken  Care  of,  the  Water,  inftead  of 
improving  the  Land,  will  greatly  damage  it. 

But  where  the  Land  lies  fo  high,  as  that  there  is  no 
Water  in  the  Neighbourhood  lying  above  its  Level,  it 
will  be  more  expenfive  ;  becaufe  in  fuch  Cafe,  the  Wa¬ 
ter  muft  be  raifed  by  Machines,  from  Refervoirs  or 
Streams  which  lie  below  it.  The  mod  common  Engine 
ufed  for  this  Purpofe  is  the  Perjian  Wheel  (which,  be¬ 
ing  well  defcribed  and  figured  in  Woolridge’ s  Art  of 
Hufoandry ,  is  needlefs  for  me  here  to  repeat).  Yet  not- 
withftanding  the  Expence  of  railing  the  Water,  it  has 
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been  found  greatly  advantageous  in  many  Parts  of 
England,  to  drown  the  Lands,  for  the  Profit  has  many 
Times  more  than  doubled  the  Charge. 

The  Time  for  drowning  of  Land,  is  ufually  from 
November  to  the  End  of  April1,  but  though  this  is  the 
general  Practice,  yet  I  cannot  approve  of  it  for  many 
Reafons.  The  firft  is,  that  by  the  Wet  lying  continu¬ 
ally  on  the  Ground  in  Winter,  the  Roots  of  the  finer 
Sort  of  Grafs  are  roted  and  deftroyed  ;  and  by  leting 
on  of  the  Water,  at  the  Seafon  when  the  Seeds  of  Docks, 
and  other  bad  Weeds,  which  commonly  grow  by  Ri¬ 
ver  Sides,  are  falling,  thefe  Seeds  are  carried  upon  the 
Land,  where  they  remain  and  grow,  and  fill  the  Ground 
with  bad  Weeds ;  which  is  commonly  the  Cafe  with 
moft  of  the  Water  Meadows  in  England ,  the  Grafs  in 
general  being  deftroyed ;  fo  that  Rufhes,  Docks,  and 
other  Trumpery,  make  up  the  Burden  of  thefe  Lands  ; 
but  if  thefe  Meadows  were  judicioufly  managed,  and 
never  floated  till  March  or  April ,  the  Quantity  of  fweet 
good  Grafs  would  be  thereby  greatly  increafed,  and  the 
beautiful  Verdure  of  the  Meadows  preferved  :  But  there 
is  little  Hope  of  convincing  thofe  Perfons  by  any  Ar¬ 
guments,  who  are  fo  much  weded  to  their  own  Preju¬ 
dices,  as  to  fhut  their  Eyes  and  Ears  againft  Experi¬ 
ments  or  Reafon.  Where  the  Land  is  very  hot  and 
dry,  and  it  lieth  convenient  to  be  watered  at  a  fmall 
Expence,  it  fhould  be  repeated  every  Week  in  dry  hot 
Weather,  which  will  prove  a  great  Advantage  to  the 
Land.  But  whenever  this  is  done,  there  fhould  no 
Cattle  be  admited  while  it  is  wet,  for  they  will  poach, 
and  fpoil  the  Turf. 

Another  great  Improvement  of  Land,  is  by  burning 
of  it,  which,  for  four,  heathy,  and  rufhy  Land,  be  it 
either  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  is  a  very  great  Improve¬ 
ment  ;  fo  that  fuch  Lands  will,  in  two  or  three  Years 
after  burning,  yield  more,  exclufive  of  the  Charges, 
than  the  Inheritance  was  worth  before  ;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  praftifed  on  rich  fertile  Land,  for  as  the  Fire  de- 
ftroys  the  acid  Juice,  which  occafions  Sterility  in  the 
poor  Land,  fo  it  will  in  like  Manner  confume  the  good 
Juices  of  the  richer  Land,  and  thereby  impoverilh  it, 
fo  that  i-t  hath  been  with  great  Reafon  difufed  in  deep 
rich  Countries. 

The  ufual  Method  of  burning  Land  is,  to  pare  off 
the  Turf  with  a  Breaft  Plough,  turning  it  over  as  it  is 
cut,  that  it  may  dry  the  better.  And  if  it  proves  hot 
dry  Weather  when  this  Work  is  done,  then  it  needs  no 
more  turning  ;  but  if  Rain  fhould  fall,  it  mull  be  turn¬ 
ed,  and  the  Turfs  fet  a  little  hollow,  that  they  may 
dry  the  better,  and  when  they  are  thorough  dry,  they 
may  be  laid  on  fmall  Heaps,  about  half  a  Cart  Load 
on  a  Heap,  or  lefs,  for  the  fmaller  the  Heaps  are,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  Quantity  enough  to  make  a  good  Fire, 
fo  as  to  confume  the  whole  to  Afhes,  it  is  the  better  ; 
if  the  Turf  be  full  of  fibrous  Roots,  or  hath  much 
Mofs  or  Fern  on  it,  it  will  burn  without  any  additional 
Fuel,  but  if  it  hath  not,  the  Heaps  fhould  be  raifed  on 
fmall  Bundles  of  Heath,  Fern,  Gorze,  (Ac.  which  will 
let  the  whole  on  Fire  ;  yet  there  fhould  be  no  more  of 
thefe  Things  applied,  than  what  is  neceftary  to  kindle 
the  Fire,  becaule  the  flower  the  Turf  confumes,  the  bet¬ 
ter  will  be  the  Afhes.  When  the  Turf  is  wholly  con- 
fumed,  the  Afhes  fhould  be  equally  fcattered  over  the 
Ground  in  a  calm  Day,  left  the  Wind  fhould  drive  it 
in  Heaps.  Then  the  Land  fhould  be  gently  ploughed, 
and  the  Seeds  fown  thereon,  for  if  the  Ground  is  plough¬ 
ed  too  deep,  the  Afhes  will  be  buried  too  low  for  the 
Roots  of  the  Grafs  or  Corn  to  reach  them,  for  a  confi- 
derable  Time  ;  nor  fhould  the  Afhes  lie  too  near  the 
Surface,  becaufe  then  the  Roots  will  reach  them  too 
foon,  and  the  Strength  of  the  Afhes  will  be  fpent  to 
nourifh  only  the  Blade,  fo  that  the  Corn  will  grow  too 
rank  in  Winter,  and  when  the  Roots  in  the  Spring 
ftrike  down  lower,  they  will  meet  with  a  poorer  Soil, 
nor  will  the  Stalks  and  Ears  have  fo  much  Advantage 
from  the  Improvement,  as  the  ufelefs  Blade.  But 
where  Care  is  taken  in  this  Particular,  it  is  wonderful 
what  Succefs  it  hath  ;  for  by  this  Method  the  pooreft 
1  la  ins,  and  four  heathy  Lands,  have  been  rendered  as 
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fertile  as  almoft  any  good  cultivated  Ground  what 
ever. 

It  is  alfo  a  very  great  Improvement,  where  Land  i 
overgrown  with  Broom,  Furz,  (Ac.  to  ftub  them  up  b 
the  Roots,  and  when  they  are  dry,  lay  them  on  Heaps 
and  cover  them  with  the  Parings  of  the  Earth,  and  bur 
them,  and  fpread  the  Afhes  over  the  Ground.  By  thi 
Method  vaft  Tra&s  of  Land,  which  at  prefent  produc 
little  or  nothing  to  their  Owners,  might  be  made  goo 
at  a  fmall  Expence,  fo  as  to  become  good  Eftates  to  th 
Proprietors. 

There  are  feveral  other  Methods  of  improving  Lane 
befide  thofe  here  mentioned,  as  by  planting  of  Wooc 
or  adapting  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Plants  to  the  particula 
Soils  with  which  they  agree  ;  but  as  moft  of  the! 
Things  are  treated  of  under  the  feveral  Articles  wher 
thefe  Plants  are  mentioned,  I  fhall  forbear  to  repeal 
them  in  this  Place,  but  fhall  beg  Leave  to  offer  a  fe\j 
general  Hints  on  the  prefent  Situation  of  the  Lands  ij 
England ,  which  may  probably  excite  fome  abler  Han 
to  undertake  a  fuller  and  more  complete  Difquifition  e 
this  Subject. 

For  fome  Years  paft  the  Quantity  of  Corn  raifed  i 
England,  has  greatly  exceeded  the  Confumption,  fo  tha 
great  Quantities  of  Corn  have  been  exported,  by  whici 
great  Sums  of  Money  have  been  brought  into  England • 
but  this  was  accidental,  for  had  not  the  Crops  failed  ii 
the  neighbouring  Countries,  there  would  have  been  n< 
Demand  for  the  Produce  of  England ,  fo  that  the  Quan 
tity  here  grown  muft  have  reduced  the  Price  fo  low 
as  to  have  almoft  ruined  the  Farming  Intereft;  nor  i 
it  poffible  to  contrive  any  Scheme,  in  a  Country  cir 
cumftanced  as  this,  whereby  the  Publick  may  not,  as 
Times,  fuffer  from  the  extravagant  Price,  which,  in; 
Scarcity,  this  Commodity  may  be  raifed  to  ;  or,  on  th< 
other  Hand,  the  Farmers  are  not  almoft  undone  by  th 
low  Price  which  it  is  often  reduced  to,  in  Times  of  Plen 
ty  ;  and  furely  there  can  be  no  one  Thing  more  worthy  o' 
the  ferious  Attention  of  every  Perfon,  who  has  the  leal 
Regard  for  the  publick  Welfare,  than  this,  of  alway 
making  fuch  Provifion  of  Com  againft  accidental  Scar 
cities,  as  that  the  Inhabitants  may  never  be  diftreffed  fo 
want  of  the  Staff  of  Life,  or  the  Price  be  fo  high,  as  tha 
the  common  People  cannotpurchafe  it.  If  I  amnotgreat 
ly  miftaken,  there  has  been,  within  the  Space  of  three  o 
four  Years,  fuch  a  Difproportion  in  the  Price  of  Corn 
as  can  hardly  be  conceived,  and  this  within  the  Memo 
ry  of  N  umbers  of  Perfons  ;  the  Time  I  mean  is  betweei 
1705,  and  1709,  in  the  Compafs  of  which  Time  th 
Peck  Loaf  of  fine  Bread  was  rifen  from  fourteen  Penol 
to  four  Shillings  and  two  Pence  ;  the  low  Price  of  thi 
Commodity  was  as  detrimental  to  the  Farmers,  as  th 
extravagant  Price  was  afterward  to  the  Publick,  neithe 
of  which  would  have  fo  feverely  felt  the  Effe&s,  hat 
there  been  publick  Granaries  where  the  Corn  migh 
have  been  depofited,  and  this  purchafed  from  the  Far  i 
mer,  at  a  Price  by  which  he  might  live,  at  the  public!  | 
Expence,  and  fold  out  again  at  an  eafy  Rate  in  Time 
of  Scarcity  ;  but  I  fear  this  is  not  an  Age  for  encou 
raging  any  Scheme  for  publick  Utility,  when  in  even 
Thing  of  this  Kind,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  t< 
the  Country,  and  though  propofed  as  fuch  to  the  Pub- 
lick,  if  it  meets  with  any  Reception,  it  is  with  a  Vievl 
to  turn  it  to  private  Intereft  ;  the  Practice  of  turning 
all  Things  into  private  Jobs,  has  fo  much  prevailed  o:| 
late  Years,  as  to  have  almoft  extinguilhed  every  focia.,; 
Virtue  ;  but  I  fear  I  may  have  incured  the  Cenfure  0: 
many  for  this  Digrefiion  ;  but,  be  it  as  it  will,  I  coulcl 
not  omit  it,  when  it  fo  properly  came  in  my  Way  1< 
and  as  it  is  from  a  fincere  Love  and  Regard  to  my 
Country,  that  I  have  mentioned  this,  fo  it  may  be  hoped  j 
that  if  any  harfti  Expreffion  has  been  ufed,  it  will  b(j 
forgiven.  But  to  return  to  my  Suhjed  ;  As  the  Quan  j 
tity  of  Land  now  in  Tillage  is  very  great  in  England  I 
from  the  Deftruftion  of  Woods,  the  ploughing  up  on 
Downs,  the  inclofing  of  Commons,  (Ac.  fo  that,  unlei:  | 
there  happens  a  Failure  in  the  Crops  of  Corn  in  greail 
Part  of  England ,  the 'Markets  muft  be  fo  low,  as  tha  :  I 
the  Farmer  will  always  find  it  difficult  to  fupport  hil 
1  Familyl 
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imiiy,  and  pay  his  Rent,  the  firft  muft  be  done,  Jet 
e  Landlord  fare  as  he  will,  for  the  Farmers  know, 
at  when  the  Farms  are  occupied  by  the  Landlords, 
N  0f  them  can  make  the  Produce  of  the  Land  pay 
eir  Expence,  fo  that  the  whole  Rent  is  funk,  befide 
e  Trouble  and  Fatigue  of  managing  the  Farms ;  and 
is  greatly  to  be  feared,  from  the  prefent  Condition  of 
5  Farmers  in  general,  that  many  Landlords  will  be 
liged  to  undertake  this  difagreeable  Affair,  which  will 
the  more  fo,  as  their  Lands  will  be  left  without 
ock,  and  the  Soil  exhaufted,  and  overgrown  with 
eeds,  which  will  require  fome  Years  to  put  into  pro- 
r  Condition,  and  will  be  attended  with  great  Ex- 
nce. 

The  extraordinary  Price  which  Corn  bore  fome  Years 
ice,  tempted  the  Farmer  to  break  up  the  Downs  in 
my  Parts  of  England  •,  and  the  Landlords  were  brought 
comply  with  the  Requeft  of  the  Farmer,  for  the  Sake 
a  little  Advance  of  the  Rent,  not  confidering  the  fu- 
:e  Confequence  of  it ;  and  hereby  great  Extents  of 
>wns  have  been  ruined,  and  not  likely  to  be  recovered 
ain,  for  the  Soil  in  many  Places  was  not  more  than 
ur  or  five  Inches  deep,  upon  Beds  of  Flints,  or  Chalk, 
lich,  in  ploughing,  were  turned  up  on  the  Surface ; 
d  the  little  Soil  which  covered  them,  was  in  a  few 
;ars  fo  much  exhaufted,  as  not  to  produce  the  Quan- 
y  of  Grain  which  was  l'own  upon  them  •,  and  as  there 
is  no  Probability  of  procuring  Drefting  for  the  Lands, 
s  Farmers  have  been  obliged  to  throw  them  up, 
lich  now  lie  wafte,  and  appear  like  Quarries  of  Flints, 
Beds  of  Chalk,  without  Grafs,  or  aimoft  any  other 
ant,  growing  upon  them.  By  this  PalTion  for  plough- 
y,  the  Farmers  have  lefiened  their  Stock  of  Cattle, 
d,  of  Confequence,  their  Quantity  of  Manure  has 
en  lefiened  in  Proportion,  fo  that  they  have  either 
en  obliged  to  pure  hale  Drefting  at  a  great  Expence, 
drain  their  Lands  of  their  vegetative  Quality  ;  by 
;  former  Method,  when  Grain  bears  a  low  Price,  the 
inner  is  ruined,  and  by  the  latter,  every  one  muft 
ow  what  will  be  the  Confequence  to  both  Tenant  and 
uidlord,  therefore  it  its  a  Matter  of  great  Concern  to 
2  Proprietors  of  Lands,  to  fee  that  no  more  Ground 
their  Farms  is  kept  in  Tillage,  than  the  Tenant  can 
rply  with  Drefting,  fo  as  to  maintain  the  Land  in 
eart,  and  that  a  proper  Stock  of  Cattle  be  kept  up, 
Proportion  to  the  Size  of  the  Farms,  which  cannot 
done  where  there  is  not  a  Proportion  of  Pafture  kept 
that  of  the  arable  Land  in  each  Farm.  There  are 
iny  Perfons,  who,  by  a  Miftake  in  the  Article  of  in- 
ifing  Lands,  are  likely  to  fall  into  a  great  Error,  by 
ppofing  that  the  inciofing  of  Commons  will  be  a 
eat  Advantage  to  their  Effaces,  and  perhaps  there  may 
Tenants  on  their  Effaces,  who  may  encourage  the 
mtlemen  fo  to  do,  from  a  prefent  Intereft  of  their 
m ;  but  where- ever  this  has  been  done,  the  Effaces 
ve  foon  fallen  in  their  Rents,  much  lower  than  the 
Idition  made  by  inciofing  the  Commons,  which  muft 
vays  be  the  Cafe  ;  for  if  there  is  not  common  Pafture, 
lere  the  Farmers  can  turn  out  their  Cattle  in  Sum- 
2r,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  they  can  keep  up  a  Stock 
live  Cattle  upon  their  inclofed  Pafture  ;  fo  that,  al- 
Dugh  the  dividing  and  inciofing  of  the  Lands  in  the 
mmon  Fields,  would  be  a  very  great  Benefit,  yet  the 
ftroying  of  Pafture  Commons  would  be  a  national 
fadvantage  and  Lofs.  There  are  many  other  Parti- 
lars,  which  might  be  here  enumerated,  to  fhew  the 
lufe  of  the  low  Condition  of  the  Farmers  in  general ; 
it  thefe  [few  Hints  may  probably  lead  fome  Perfons 
abler  Heads  to  the  Confideration  of  this  Affair,  fo  I 
ill  not  enlarge  upon  them  here. 

LANIGEROUS  TREES  are  fuch  as  bear  a  woolly 
downy  Subftance,  as  is  commonly  contained  in  the 
itkins  of  the  Willows,  (Ac. 

LAN  TANA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  683.  Camara.  Plum. 

w.  Gen.  32.  Tab.  2.  American  Viburnum ,  or  Ca- 
ira. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  four  Segments . 
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The  Flower  is  monopet alous^  of  an  irregular  Shape ,  having 
a  cylindrical  Tube ,  which  extends  beyond  the  Empalement , 
and  is  fpread  open  at  the  Brim ,  where  it  is  divided  into 
five  Parts.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  the 
Pointal ,  fupporting  a  crooked  Stigma,  attended  by  four 
Stamina ,  two  being  longer  than  the  other.  The  Pointal 
afterward  changes  to  a  roundijh  Fruit ,  opening  into  two 
Cells ,  and  inciofing  a  roundijh  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaus’s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofc 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  Jhorter  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  the  Seeds  are  inclofed  in  a  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lantana  foliis  oppofitis ,  caule  aculeato  ramofo ,  ‘ 
fioribus  capitato-umbellatis.  Lantana  with  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  oppofite,  a  branching  prickly  Stalk,  and  umbella- 
ted  b  lowers  growing  in  Heads.  This  is  the  Viburnum 
Americanum  odoratum ,  article  foliis  latioribus  fpinofum , 
fioribus  miniatis.  Pluk.  Aim.  285.  Tab.  223.  Sweet  prick¬ 
ly  American  Viburnum ,  with  broad  Nettle  Leaves,  and 
Carmine  Flowers. 

2.  Lantana  caule  inermi,  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis 
alternis ,  fioribus  corymbcfis.  Lantana  with  a  fmooth  Stalk, 
Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves  placed  alternate,  and 
blowers  growing  in  round  Bunches.  This  is  the  Peri- 
clymenum  reCIum,  falvia  foliis  majoribus  cblongis,  mucro- 
natis ,  jubtus  villcfis,  alternatim  fitis,  fiore  (A  Jrubiu  mino- 
ribus.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  164.  Upright  Honeyfuckle  with 
the  larger,  oblong,  acute-pointed  Sage  Leaf,  which  is 
hairy  on  its  under  Side,  and  placed  alternate,  and  a 
fmalier  Flower  and  Fruit. 

3.  Lantana  caule  ramofo  lanuginofo,  foliis  orbiculatis 
crenatis  oppofitis ,  fioribus  capitatis.  Lantana  with  a  hairy 
branching  Stalk,  round  crenated  Leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
fite,  and  Flowers  collected  in  Heads.  This  is  the  Pe¬ 
riclymenum  redium ,  falvia  folio  rugofo  minore ,  fubrotundo. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  164.  Upright  Honeyfuckle  with  a 
fmalier  rough  roundifh  Leaf. 

4.  Lantana  foliis  ternis ,  fpicis  cblongis  imbricatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  626.  Lantana  with  Leaves  placed  by 
Threes  round  the  Stalk,  and  oblong  imbricated  Spike's 
of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Camara  trifolia ,  purpurafeente 
fiore.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  32.  Three-leaved  Camara  with 
a  purplilh  Flower. 

5.  Lantana  caule  aculeato,  foliis  oblongo-ccrdatis  fer - 
ratis  oppofitis,  fioribus  corymbofis.  Lantana  with  a  prickly 
Stalk,  oblong  Heart-fhaped  fawed  Leaves  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  and  blowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus.  This  is 
the  Periclymenum  red um  urtica  folio  hirfuto  majore,  fiore 
flavo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  163.  Upright  Honeyfuckle  with 
a  larger  Nettle  Leaf,  .and  a  yellow  Flower. 

6.  Lantana  caule  inermi,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  fer- 
ratis ,  rugofis,  fioribus  capitatis  lanuginojis.  Lantana  with 
a  fmooth  Stalk,  oval  Spear-fhaped  rough  fawed  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  woolly  Heads.  This  is  the 
Periclymenum  re  Hum,  falvia  folio  rugofo,  majore,  fubro¬ 
tundo  (A  bullato.  Sloan.  Cal.  Jam.  163.  Upright  Ho¬ 
neyfuckle  with  a  large  rough  Sage  Leaf,  which  is  round- 
ifh  and  ftuded. 

7.  La  ntana  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  acuminaiis  fer  ratis 
rugofis  alternis ,  fioribus  capitatis.  Lantana  with  oblong 
oval-pointed  lawed  Leaves,  which  are  rough  and  placed 
alternate,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Heads.  This  is  the 
Periclymenum  re dtum,  falvia  folio  rugofo,  minore,  bullato. 
fiore  albo.  Sloan.  Cat.  163.  Upright  Honeyfuckle  with 
a  fmalier  rough  Sage  Leaf,  which  is  ftuded,  and  a 
white  Flower. 

8.  Lantana  caule  inermi,  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  fiori¬ 
bus  capitatis  alaribus  fejjilibus .  Lantana  with  a  fmooth 
Stalk,  oval  fawed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Heads,  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and 
fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Camara  foliis  ur¬ 
tica,  fioribus  minoribus  albis ,  ex  alis  foliornm  prodeuntibus. 
Houfi.  Camara  with  a  Nettle  Leaf,  and  fmalier  white 
Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

9.  Lantana  foliis  quaternis,  caule  afpero,  fpicis  ob- 
longis.  Four-leaved  Lantana  with  a  rough  Stalk,  and 
oblong  Spike  of  Flowers;  This  is  the  Periclymenum 
re  Slum  humilius,  folio  rugofo  majore ,  fiore  purpurea,  frudlu 
oblongo,  efculente  purpurea.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  164.  Lower 
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upright  Honeyfuckle  with  a  larger  rough  Leaf,  a  pur¬ 
ple  Flower,  and  an  oblong  purple  efculent  Fruit. . 

10.  Lantana  caule  inermi,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  op- 
pofttis ,  floribus  capitatis  pedunculis  longiftimis.  Lantana 
with  a  fmooth  Stalk,  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed 
oppofite,  Flowers  collected  in  Heads,  and  very  long 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Periclymenum  tedium ,  falvia 
folio  rugofo,  Ion  go  IS  anguftijftmo.  Sloan.  Cat.  164.  Up¬ 
right  Honeyfuckle  with  a  rough  Sage  Leaf,  which  is 
long  and  narrow. 

11.  Lantana  foliis  oppofitis ,  caule  inermi  ramofo, 
floribus  capitato-umbellatis .  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  627.  Lan¬ 
tana  with  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  a  fmooth  branching 
Stalk,  and  umbellated  Flowers  collected  in  Heads.  This 
is  the  Periclymenum  tedium ,  urtica  folio  hirfuto  majore , 
fore  miniato.  Houft.  Upright  Honeyfuckle  with  a  hairy 
Nettle  Leaf,  and  a  Carmine  Flower. 

12.  Lantana  foliis  alternis  feffilibus,  floribus  folita- 
riis.  Hort.  Cliff.  320.  Lantana  with  alternate  Leaves 
fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  Flowers  growing  fingly. 
This  is  the  Jafminum  Africanum ,  ilicis  folio ,  flore  folita- 
rio  ex  foliar  inn  alls  provcniente  albo.  Com.  Plant.  Rar.  6. 
Tab.  6.  African  Jafmine  with  an  Ilex  Leaf,  and  a  foli- 
tary  white  Flower  coming  from  the  Wing  of  the 
Leaves. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  the  Englrfh  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  there  are  Collections  of  exotick  Plants  ; 
this  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and  moft  of  the  other 
Illands  in  the  Weft- Indies ,  where  it  is  called  wild  Sage. 
It  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  three  or  four  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  Branches,  which  have  four  Angles, 
and  are  armed  with  fhort  crooked  Spines.  The  Leaves 
are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  they  are  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  hairy,  and  ftand  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks  ;  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  two 
Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the  fame  Joint,  one  on  each 
Side  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  near  two  Inches  long,  and  are 
terminated  by  roundifh  Heads  of  Flowers,  thofe  which 
are  on  the  Outfide,  and  form  the  Border,  are  firfl  of  a 
bright  red,  or  fcarlet  Colour  ;  thefe  change  to  a  deep 
purple  before  they  fall.  Thofe  Flowers  which  are  in 
the  Center,  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  but  after  fome  Time 
fade  to  an  Orange  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  Berries,  which,  when  ripe,  turn  black,  ha¬ 
ving  a  pulpy  Covering  over  a  fingle  hard  Seed.  This 
Plant  in  the  Weft-Indies  continues  to  flower  moft  Part  of 
the  Year,  but  in  England  they  begin  to  flower,  and 
continue  in  Succefuon  till  near  Chrijhnas ,  and  are  fome- 
times  fucceeded  by  ripe  Seeds. 

The  fec.ond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this 
rifes  with  a  fender,  fmooth,  fhrubby  Stalk,  about  four 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  fmall  Branches  which 
grow  erebt,  and  are  garniihed  with  Spear- fhaped  Leaves 
about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  broad,  which  are 
indented  on  their  Edges,  and  hoary  on  their  under  Side, 
Landing  alternate  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  Toward  the 
End  of  the  Branches  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
arife  alternately  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ;  thefe 
are  very  fender,  and  fupport  fmall  Heads  of  pale  pur¬ 
ple  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  purple  Ber¬ 
ries,  each  having  one  Seed.  This  flowers  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former  Sort.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort 
were  firfl;  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houft oun ,  from  La 
Vera  Cruz ,  but  I  have  fince  received  them  from  Ja¬ 
maica. 

The  third  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk, 
about  four  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  upright 
Branches.  The  Leaves  are  oblong,  and  fawed  on  their 
Fidges,  Landing  by  Pairs  oppofite,  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Branches,  but  toward  the  upper  Part  they  are 
placed  by  Threes  round  the  Branches.  The  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  ; 
they  are  near  three  Inches  long,  fuftaining  an  oblong 
Spike  of  purple  Flowers,  which  come  out  from  imbri¬ 
cated  Scales,  which  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers 
are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large  purple  Berries.  This 
flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former  Sorts. 
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The  Seeds  of  the  fourth  Sort  were  fent  me  from  f 
Havanna ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  ;  this  rifes  with' 
fhrubby  Stalk,  about  three  Feet  high,  covered  with 
gray  Bark,  which  is  woolly.  It  divides  into  Branchi 
by  Pairs,  which  are  garnifhed  with  round  Leaves  fr 
dented  on  their  Edges,  whofe  upper  Surface  is  corn 
gated  and  rough,  like  thofe  of  Sage  ;  they  are  place 
oppofite,  Landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  At  ti 
End  of  the  Branches  arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flovs 
ers,  which  are  fhort,  and  fuftain  a  globular  Head  c 
purple  Flowers  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded1  by  pretty  Jar- 
purple  Berries,  containing  one  Seed.  This  flowers 
the  fame  Time  with  the  former  Sorts. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  F  lowers,  who 
Leaves  are  not  quite  fo  round,  nor  are  they  crenated  0 
their  Edges,  but  I  fufpecft  they  both  come  from  tl 
fame  Seeds,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  it  as  a  diftinc 
Species. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  b 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  •,  this  rifes  with  a  woody  branch 
ing  Stalk,  four  or  five  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  ofc 
long  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  the; 
Edges,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  At  the  End  of  thi 
Branches  the  Flowers  come  out  in  round  Buncher 
Landing  upon  flender  upright  Foot  Stalks,  about  on 
Inch  long.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  loofe 
Bunches,  or  Heads,  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort' 
but  flowers  at  the  fame  Time. 

The  fixth  Sort  rifes  with  a  woody  branching  Stalk 
five  or  fix  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark 
The  Branches  are  more  divided  than  thofe  of  moftothe 
Sorts,  and  are  much  more  ligneous.  The  Leaves  ar 
two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Quar 
ter  broad,  deeply  fawed  pn  their  Edges,  and  their  up 
per  Surface  very  rough,  and  many  of  them  clofely  fe' 
with  white  prominent  Spots  as  if  ftuded  ;  thefe  an 
placed  alternately  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  comi 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  Landing  upon  pret 
ty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  white,  and  are  colledec 
in  fmall  woolly  Heads.  This  flowers  about  the  farm 
Time  with  the  former  Sorts. 

The  feventh  Sort  rifes  with  a  branching  fhrubby  Stalk 
about  four  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark 
and  garnifhed  with  fmall,  oblong,  oval  Leaves,  ending 
in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  one  Inch  long,  and  half  ar 
Inch  broad,  very  much  veined  on  their  upper  Side 
Landing  alternately  pretty  clofe  to  the  Branches.  Thi 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  upoi 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  in  clofe  fmall  Heads ;  thefe  are  white, 
and  make  but  little  Appearance.  It  flowers  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun 
from  Campeachy  ;  this  hath  a  flender  fhrubby  Stalk 
which  rifes  three  or  four  Feet  high,  dividing  into  man) 
flender,  fmooth,  fquare  Branches,  which  are  garnifhec 
with  fmall  oval  fawed  Leaves,  placed  oppofite ;  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  at  every  Joint,  come  out  thi 
Flowers ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  colleded  ir; 
clofe  Heads ;  thefe  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite,  anti 
fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  This  flowers  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  annual ;  this  was  firfl;  fent  me  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ,  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  but  I  havij 
fince  received  the  Seeds  from  the  North  Side  of  thi 
Ifland  of  Jamaica  ;  this  rifes  with  a  Lrong  upright ; 
rough  Stalk,  near  three  Feet  high,  dividing  into  tw( 
or  three  ereft  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oh  : 
long,  oval,  fawed  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points  they 
are  placed  by  Fours  at  each  Joint,  and  are  a  little  wool  ? 
ly  on  their  underSide.  The  Flower  Stalks  arife  bj 
Pairs,  and  fometimes  three  come  out  at  the  fame  Joint ; 
they  are  from  two  to  three  Inches  long,  and  fuftain  ej 
thick  Spike  of  large  purple  Flowers,  which  are  fucceedl 
ed  by  large  purple  Berries,  which  are  very  fuoculentl 
and  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants.  This  Sor  f 
will  flower  in  July ,  provided  the  Plants  are  raifed  earli 
in  the  Spring,  and  brought  forward,  and  the  Seeds  will 
ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay.  I 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the  Seeds ;  thi  I 
.  *  rife  I 
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fes  with  a  {lender,  fmooth,  branching  Stalk,  three  Feet 
o-h.  The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear- 
,apei  Leaves*  two  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  broad  ; 
icy  are  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  rough  on  their 
pper  Side,  Handing  by  Pairs  oppofite,  upon  very  fhort 
oot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
:  the  Stalk,  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are 
aced  by  Pairs  oppofite,  the  whole  Length  of  the 
jung  Branches,  fuftaining  fmall  round  Heads  of  white 
lowers ;  thefe  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  other 
3 its,  but  rarely  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica  by  the 
te  Dr.  Houjtoun ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  five 
•  fix  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  ftrong  Branches, 
hich  are  pretty  clofely  garnifhed  with  oval,  pointed, 
enated  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  about  an 
ch  and  a  Half  Jong,  and  as  much  broad  at  their 
ife,  but  draw  to  a  Point  at  the  Top,  rough  on  their 
>per  Side.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
'  the  Leaves  on  each  Side  the  Branches,  Handing  upon 
etty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  Carmine  Colour, 
id  grow  in  umbellated  Heads.,  This  flowers  at  the 
me  Time  with  the  former  Sorts,  but  rarely  produces 
;eds  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  eafily  propagated  by  Cut- 
gs  except  the  ninth,  which  is  an  annual  Plant,  fo  can 
ily  be  propagated  by  Seeds.  They  may  alfo  be  pro- 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  feveral  of  the  Sorts  produce 
England ,  and  the  others  may  be  eafily  procured  from 
e  Weft-Indies ,  where  there  are  a  greater  Variety  of 
cfe  Plants  growing  naturally,  than  are  at  prefent 
lown  in  Europe ;  they  are  all  of  them  called  Wild  Sage, 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Britijh  Iflands,  but  they  do 
t  difiinguifh  the  Sorts.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
d  of  Tan-,  the  Reafon  for  my  advifing  them  to  be 
vn  in  Pots,  is,  becaufe  the  Seeds  frequently  remain 
ig  in  the  Ground  before  they  vegetate  •,  therefore  if 
;  Plants  fhould  not  come  up  the  fame  Year,  the  Pots 
)uld  be  placed  in  the  Stove  in  Winter,  and  the  fol¬ 
ding  Spring  plunged  into  a  new  hot  Bed,  which  will 
ng  up  the  Plants.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove, 

:y  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  and  plunged 
o  another  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  fliade  them  till  they 
ve  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  fhould  have  Air  ad- 
ted  to  them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth 
the  Seafon,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  with 
ak  Stalks ;  afterward  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
inner  as  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Country,  till 
:y  have  obtained  Strength  ;  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
ived  into  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  or  a  dry  Stove,  where 
:y  may  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather, 
t  protected  from  the  Cold.  This  is  neceflary  for  the 
ang  Plants,  which  fhould  not  the  firH  Year  be  ex- 
fed  to  the  open  Air,  but  afterward  they  may  be 
ced  abroad  in  the  warmeH  Part  of  Summer,  and  in 
inter  placed  upon  Stands  in  the  dry  Stove,  where  they 
1  continue  long  in  flower,  and  many  of  the  Sorts 
d  ripen  their  Seeds  ;  but  in  Winter  they  fhould  be 
ringly  watered,  for  much  Moifiure  will  rot  their 
tots. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  Cutings,  the  beH  Time  for 
nting  them  is  in  July,  after  the  Plants  have  been  ex- 
fed  to  the  open  Air  for  about  a  Month,  by  which 
me  the  Shoots  will  be  hardened  fo  as  to  be  out  of 
•nger  of  roting  with  a  little  Moifiure.  Thefe  Cut- 
5s  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light 
•tth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  if 
7  are  fcreened  from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun  in  the 
iddle  of  the  Day,  they  will  be  rooted  in  about  fix 
eeks  Time,  when  they  mufi  be  hardened  gradually 

bear  the  open  Air,  and  afterward  treated  as  the  old 
ints. 

The  Iafi  Sort  has  been  long  in  the  Englifio  Gardens,  and 
’ommonly  called  the  Ilex-leaved  Jafmine.  This  Sort 
■s  w*£h  a  fhrubby  Stalk  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  fending 
c  many  irregular  Branches,  which  are  clofely  gar- 
hed  with  thin  oval  Leaves  ending  in  Points,  and  law- 
on  their  Edges ;  thefe  embrace  the  Branches  with 
-ir  Bafe,  and  from  the  Bofom  of  each  Leaf  comes 
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out  one  folitary  white  Flower,  which  is  cut  at  the  Top 
into  five  Parts,  and  at  firfi  Sight  has  the  Appearance  of 
a  Jafmine  h lower,  but  when  clofer  viewed,  the  Tubs 
will  be  found  curved  in  the  fame  Manner  with  thofe 
which  Dr.  Linnaus  titles  ringent  Flowers.  The  Flowers 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England ,  but  the  Plants 
are  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  which,  if  planted 
upon  an  old  hot  Bed  any  Time  in  July,  and  covered 
with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs,  and  fhaded'from  the  Sun, 
will  put  out  Roots  in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks  then 
they  may  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Shade 
till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root,  after  which  they  may 
be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may 
remain  till  the  Frofis  come  on.  This  Plant  was  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  fo  is  not  very  tender, 
therefore  may  be  preferved  in  a  good  Green-houfe  in 
Winter  ;  but  during  that  Seafon  it  mufi  have  a  larpe 
Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to 
grow  mouldy,  and  this  will  caufe  the  tender  Branches 
to  decay.  In  the  Summer  Seafon  it  may  be  expofed  in 
the  open  Air,  with  other  Green-houfe  Plants,  in  a  fhel¬ 
tered  Situation,  where  it  will  add  to  the  Variety  ;  and 
although  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  are  produced  fingly 
from  between  the  Leaves,  fo  do  not  make  any  great 
Appearance ;  yet  as  there  is  a  Succeffion  of  thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  mofi  Part  of  the  Year,  and  the  Leaves  continuing 
green  throughout  the  Year,  it  is  rendered  worthy  of  a 
Place  in  every  Collection  of  Plants. 

LANUGINOUS,  fignifies  downy,  or  to  be  covered 
with  a  foft  Down,  as  a  Quince. 

LAPATHUM.  See  Rumex. 

LAPSANA.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  823.  Lampfana  L? 
Rhagadiolus.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  479.  Fab.  272.  Nip¬ 
plewort. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  is  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets,  which  are  included  in  one  common  imbricated  Empale- 
ment.  The  Florets  have  one  Petal,  which  is  tubulous  and 
ftretched  out  at  the  Fop,  in  Shape  of  a  Fotigue  ;  thefe  have 
each  five  Jhort  hairy  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical 
Summits.  Fhe  Germen  is  fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Floret,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style,  crowned  by  a  reflexed 
bifid  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  three 
cornered  Seed,  fituated  in  the  Scale  of  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfi  Section 
of  Limans’ s  nineteenth  Chafs,  in  which  he  ranges  thofe 
Plants  with  hermaphrodite  or  fruitful  Flowers,  whofe  Sta¬ 
mina  and  Style  are  connected  together  •,  and  to  this  Genus 
he  has  joined  the  Rhagadiolus  and  Zacintha  of  Fcurne- 
fort,  making  them  only  Species  of  the  fame  Genus. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lapsana  calycibus  frubfus  angulatis,  pedunculis  te- 
nuibus  ramofiffmis.  Hort.  Cliff'.  384.  Nipplewort  with  an¬ 
gular  Empalements  to  the  Fruit,  and  very  narrow 
branching  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Lampfana.  Dod. 
p.  675.  Common  Nipplewort. 

2.  Lapsana  calycibus  fruclus  undique patentibus,  radiis 
fubulatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  indivifis.  Hort.  Upfal.  245. 
Nipplewort  with  Empalements  to  the  Fruit,  fpreading 
open  every  Way,  Awl-fhaped  Rays,  and  Spear-fhaped 
undivided  Leaves.  This  is  the  Rhagadiolus  alter.  Cafalp. 
5 1 1 .  Another  Rhagadiolus. 

3.  Lapsana  calycibus  frublus  undique  patentibus,  ra¬ 
diis  fubulatis ,  foliis  lyratis.  Hort.  Upfal.  245.  Nipple¬ 
wort  with  Empalements  to  the  Fruit  fpreading  open 
every  Way,  Awl-fhaped  Rays,  and  Harp-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Rhagadiolus  Lampfana  foliis.  Foilrn. 
Cor.  36.  Rhagadiolus  with  a  Nipplewort  Leaf. 

4.  Lapsana  calycibus  frudtus  torulofis  depreffis  obtufis 
fefilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  811.  Nipplewort  with  a  de- 
prefied  knoted  Empalement  which  is  obtufe,  and  fits 
clofe  to  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Zacintha  five  cicho- 
rium  verrucarium.  Fourn.  Inft.  4 76.  Zacintha,  orwarted 
Cichory. 

The  firfi  Sort  is  a  common  Weed,  which  grows  by 
the  Side  of  Foot  Paths  and  Hedges  in  mofi  Parts  of 
England ,  fo  is  not  permited  to  have  Room  in  Gardens. 

The 
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The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Portu¬ 
gal ,  from  whence  I  have  received  their  Seeds.  Thefe 
are  annual  Plants,  of  no  Beauty  or  Ufe,  but  are  pre- 
lerved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  If 
the  Seeds  of  thefe  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  without  Trouble,  and  two  or  three  ot 
them  will  be  enough  to  leave  to  keep  the  Sorts. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  Plant,  of  neither  Ufe  or  Beauty,  but  is  like 
the  others  kept  for  Variety.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort 
fcatter  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  better 
than  if  fown  in  the  Spring.  The  Plants  require  no 
Culture,  but  will  thrive  like  Weeds. 
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they  are  planted  on  a  dry  Soil.  TheCofies  of  this  $0i 
which  have  been  brought  to  England ,  feem  to  be  in 
neral  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Kind ;  but  thei 
is  fo  little  Difference  between  the  Trees  in  their  charat 
teri flick  Notes,  as  not  to  be  diflinguifhed  as  diftind 
Species,  though  by  the  Growth  of  the  Trees  there  is 
remarkable  Difference. 

'  The  Cones  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  from  Chim 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ,  wh 
was  fo  good  as  to  communicate  fome  of  the  Seeds  to  mi 
which  were  fown  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  they  fuc 
ceeded,  as  they  alfo  did  in  his  Lordfhip’s  Garden  i 
Stanwick.  The  Cones  of  this  Sort  were  much  large 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  ended  in  acut 
Points ;  the  Scales  were  prominent  like  thofe  of  tl 
Scotch  Pine,  and  had  fo  little  Refemblance  to  thofe  c 
the  Larch,  as  that  every  one  who.  faw  them,  imagine 
they  were  a  Sort  of  Pine  ;  they  were  titled,  Fir  good  tj 
keep  up  Banks.  As  thefe  Plants  make  but  little  Prc;j 
grefs  the  firft  Year,  fo  were  weak,  and  in  the  Autuml 
calling  off  their  Leaves,  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  deaqj 
and  moll  of  the  Plants  were  thereby  loll ;  but  tho 
which  efcaped,  afterward  Ihot  their  Branches  out  hor 
zontally,  fpreading  clofe  to  the  Ground,  and  by  the 
prefent  Appearance,  feem  to  be  a  Shrub  which  nev(j; 
will  rife  upright.  This  Sort  is  fo  hardy,  as  to  thrive  j| 
the  open  Air  without  any  Protedlion. 

The  common  Larch  is  now  very  plenty  in  moll  < 
the  Nurferies  in  England ,  and  of  late  Years  there  h; 
been  great  Numbers  of  the  Trees  planted;  but  tho; 
which  have  been  planted  in  the  worll  Soil  and  in  ba 
Situations,  have  thriven  the  bell';  for  where  Trees  < 
equal  Size  have  been  planted  in  good  Garden  Earth  i 
the  fame  Time,  the  others  on  the  cold  fliff  Land,  ha; 
in  twelve  Years  been  twice  the  Height  of  thofe  plante 
in  good  Ground  ;  which  is  an  Encouragement  to  plan 
thefe  Trees,  fince  they  will  thrive  in  the  moft  expoffj 
Situations,  provided  they  are  planted  in  Clumps  net 
each  other,  and  not  Angle  Trees  ;  nor  Ihould  the  Plan’ 
which  are  planted  in  very  open  expofed  Places,  1 
taken  from  warm  Nurferies,  but  rather  raifed  as  ne; 
to  the  Spot  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  polfible;  n< 
Ihould  the  Plants  be  more  than  three  or  four  Yea 
Growth  when  planted,  where  they  are  defigned  to  gro 
large  ;  for  though  Trees  of  greater  Size  will  remo; 
very  well,  and  grow  feveral  Years  as  well  as  if  the 
had  not  been  tranfplanted,  yet  after  twenty  or  thirl 
Years  Growth,  they  will  frequently  fail,  where  tij 
young  planted  Trees  have  continued  very  vigorous. 

Thefe  Trees  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  moll  Yea 
ripen  well  in  England :  The  Cones  Ihould  be  gather* 
about  the  End  of  November ,  and  kept  in  a  dry  Plai 
till  the  Spring,  when  they  Ihould  be  fpread  on  a  Clot 
and  expofed  to  the  Sun,  or  laid  before  a  Fire,  whit 
will  caufe  the  Scales  of  the  Cones  to  open,  and  em 
their  Seeds.  Thefe  Seeds  Ihould  be  fown  on  a  Bordj 
expofed  to  the  Eall,  ‘where  the  Morning  Sun  on 
comes  on  it ;  or  if  they  are  fown  on  a  Bed  more  en 
poled  to  the  Sun,  they  Ihould  be  fereened  with  Mai 
from  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  ;  for  when  tl. 
Plants  firft  appear  above  Ground,  they  are  very  imp; 
tient  of  Heat ;  and  when  the  Bed  is  much  expofed  1 
the  Sun,  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  will  dry  fo  fall, 
to  require  to  have  Water  very  often,  which  frequent 
rots  the  tender  Stems  of  the  Plants,  which  will  be  pr| 
vented  by  properly  fhading  them  while  young,  and  a 
terward  they  will  be  in  no  Danger.  Thefe  young  Plain 
Ihould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
they  have  made  good  Progrefs,  they  may  be  tranlplan. 
ed  the  following  Autumn,  otherwife  they  may  rema» 
in  the  Seed  Bed  another  Year,  efpecially  if  the  Planf, 
are  not  too  clofe  together.  When  they  are  tranfplanteift 
it  Ihould  be  performed  in  the  Autumn,  as  foon  as  the! 
Leaves  decay  ;  they  may  be  planted  in  Beds  at  abo: 
fix  Inches  afunder  each  Way,  which  will  be  Diftanc 
enough  for  the  Growth  of  the  Plants  the  two  followin| 
Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplaip 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

When  the  young' Trees  are  planted  out  for  good 

they  need  not  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  Feet  diftad 

frol 


LARIX.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  5 S 6.  Lab.  353.  Pinus.Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  9 56.  The  Larch  Tree  ;  in  French ,  Melefe. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers,  growing  feparate  on 
the  fame  Free.  The  male  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  fcaly 
Katkin ,  thefe  have  no  Petal,  but  a  great  Number  of  Sta¬ 
mina  which  are  connected  in  a  Column  below,  but  are  fepa- 
rated  at  their  Points ,  and  are  terminated  by  ereCt  Sum¬ 
mits.  Fhe  female  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  conical  Shape, 
having  no  Petals  -,  thefe  are  placed  by  Pairs  under  each 
Scale ,  having  a  fmall  Germen,  fupporting  an  Awl-Jhaped 
Style ,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  Nut  with  a  membraneous  TVing,  inclofed  in  the 
Scales  of  the  Cones. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section  of 
Fournefort' s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Frees 
and  Shrubs  with  amentaceous  Flowers ,  growing  at  feparate 
Diftances  on  the  fame  Plant ,  with  a  fcaly  Fruit.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  has  joined  this  Genus,  and  the  Abies  of  Fournefort, 
to  the  Genus  of  Pinus,  which,  according  to  his  Syftem, 
may  very  well  be  brought  together  ;  but  as  Fournefort 
and  all  former  Botanills  have  feparated  them  by  the 
Form  of  their  Leaves,  thofe  of  the  Abies  coming  out 
fingle  from  the  Branches,  thofe  of  the  Pine  coming  out  by 
two,  three,  or  five  out  of  each  Sheath,  and  thofe  of  this 
Genus,  being  at  Clufters  in  the  Bottom,  but  are  fpread 
above  like  a  Painter’s  Pencil ;  and  as  thefe  Diftinctions 
are  pretty  generally  known  by  Gardeners,  I  have  cho- 
fen  to  continue  them  under  their  former  feparate  Ti¬ 
tles,  to  prevent  Confufion. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Larix  foliis  deciduis,  conis  ovatis  obtufis.  Larch 
Tree  with  deciduous  Leaves,  and  oval  obtufe  Cones. 
This  is  the  Larix  folio  deciduo,  conifer  a.  J.  B.  1.  p.  265. 
Common  Cone-bearing  Larch  Tree. 

2 .  Larix  foliis  deciduis ,  conis  mucronatis  fquamis  acu- 
tis.  Larch  Tree  with  deciduous  Leaves,  and  pointed 
Cones  having  acute  Scales. 

3.  Larix  foliis  acut  is  perennantibus ,  conis  obtufis. 
Larch  Tree  with  acute  ever-green  Leaves  and  obtufe 
Cones.  This  is  the  Cedrus  conifey-a,  foliis  laricis.  C.  B.  P. 
490.  Cone- bearing  Cedar  with  a  Larch  Leaf,  or  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanus. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and  A- 
penmnes ,  and  of  late  Years  has  been  very  much  propa¬ 
gated  in  England.  This  Tree  is  of  quick  Growth,  and 
will  rife  to  the  Height  of  fifty  Feet  ;  the  Branches  are 
{lender,  and  their  Ends  generally  hang  downward. 
Thefe  are  garnilhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves,  which 
arife  in  Clufters  from  one  Point,  and  fpread  open  above 
like  the  Hairs  of  a  Painter’s  Brufh  ;  they  are  of  a  light 
green,  and  fall  away  in  Autumn,  like  other  deciduous 
Trees.  In  the  Month  of  April  the  male  Flowers  ap¬ 
pear,  which  are  difpofed  in  Form  of  fmall  Cones  ;  the 
female  Flowers  are  collected  into  oval  obtufe  Cones, 
which  in  fome  Species  have  bright  purple  Tops,  and  in 
others  they  are  white :  Thefe  Differences  are  acciden¬ 
tal,  for  I  have  found  the  Seeds  taken  from  either  of 
thefe  Varieties,  will  produce  Plants  of  both  Sorts ;  the 
Cones  are  about  one  Inch  long,  obtufe  at  their  Points, 
and  the  Scales  lie  over  each,  fmooth ;  under  each  Scale 
there  is  generally  lodged  two  Seeds,  which  have  Wings. 

There  are  two  other  Varieties  of  this  Tree,  one  of 
which  is  a  Native  of  America ,  and  the  other  of  Siberia  ;. 
the  latter  requires  a  colder  Climate  than  England,  for 
they  are  very  apt  to  die  in  Summer  here,  efpecially  if 
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3m  each  other,  always  planting  them  cloferon  expo  fed 
tuations,  than  where  they  are  more  defended  ;  after 
e  Trees  are  planted,  they  will  require  no  other  Care 
it  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  for  three  or  four 
ears  till  the  Trees  have  obtained  Strength,  when  they 
11  over-top  the  Weeds,  and  prevent  their  Growth  ; 
it  the  Ground  between  thefe  Trees  fhould  not  be  dug, 
r  that  I  have  found  has  greatly  hoped  their  Growth. 
The  Siberian  Larch  is  of  flow  Growth  in  this  Coun- 
t,  and  when  the  Spring  is  mild,  the  Trees  will  begin 
lhoot  early  in  March  ;  and  there  are  frequently  fharp 
oils  after  thefe  Shoots  are  killed,  and  this  hops  the 
-owth  of  the  Trees.  Likewile  when  they  are  planted 
a  warm  dry  Soil,  they  are  frequently  killed  by 
ought  in  the  Summer;  therefore  this  is  a  very  im- 
oper  Tree  for  this  Country,  unlefs  for  fome  cold, 
fift,  peaty  Land,  where  they  may  probably  thrive, 
d  in  fuch  Situations  few  other  Trees  will  grow. 

The  American  or  black  Larch,  thrives  pretty  well 
on  moift  Land,  but  on  dry  Ground  will  make  but 
:le  Progrefs.  A  few  of  thefe  Trees  by  Way  of  Va- 
ty,  may  be  allowed  to  have  Place  in  every  Colleftion 
Trees  defigned  for  Pleafure,  but  for  Profit  the  com- 
3ii  Larch  is  to  be  prefered. 

In  Switzerland ,  where  thefe  Trees  abound,  and  they 
ve  a  Scarcity  of  other  Wood,  they  build  mod  of 
fir  Houfeswith  it  ;  and  great  Part  of  their  Furniture 
alfo  made  of  the  Wood,  fome  of  which  is  white,  and 
nered,  but  the  latter  is  mod  efteemed.  The  Rednefs 
the  Wood  is  fuppofed  to  be  from  the  Age  of  the 
•ees,  and  is  not  from  any  Difference  between  them. 
iey  frequently  cut  out  the  Boards  into  Shingles  of  a 
ot  fquare,  with  which  they  cover  their  Houles,  in- 
ad  of  Tiles  or  other  Covering  •,  thefe  are  at  fir  11  very 
ite,  but  after  they  have  been  two  or  three  Years  ex- 
fed,  become  as  black  as  Charcoal  ;  and  all  the  Joints 
:  Hoped  by  the  Refin,  which  the  Sun  draws  out  from 
:  Pores  of  the  Wood,  which  is  hardened  by  the  Air, 

1  becomes  a  fmooth  fhining  Varnifh,  which  renders 
:  Houfes  fo  covered  impenetrable  to  either  Wihd  or 
In  •,  but  as  this  is  very  combullible,  fo  the  Magi- 
ites  have  made  an  Order  of  Police,  that  the  Houles 
>uldbe  built  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other. 

In  moll  Countries  where  this  Wood  is  in  Plenty,  it 
prefered  to  all  the  Kinds  of  Fir,  for  every  Purpofe  ; 
i  in  many  Places  there  are  Ships  built  of  this  Wood, 
ich  they  fay  are  durable  ;  therefore  this  may  be  a 
•y  proper  Tree  for  planting  upon  fome  of  the  cold 
Ten  Hills  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  which  at  pre- 
t  produce  nothing  to  their  Proprietors,  and  in  one 
;e-  may  be  large  Eftates  to  their  Pofteritv  and  a  na- 
aal  Advantage  ;  which  might  be  effeded  without  a 
at  Expence,  where  the  Bufineis  is  properly  conducted. 
The  bell  Method  for  doing  this,  would  be  by  mak- 
;  fmall  Nurferies  on  or  near  the  Place  where  the  Plan  - 
ion  is  intended  to  be  made,  in  tnofe  Nurferies  the 
“ds  lhould  be  fown  ;  and  if  there  are  any  poor  Cot- 
;ers  there,  thefe  may  be  employed  in  raifing  of  the 
tnts,  keeping  of  them  clean,  and  afterward  in  tranf- 
nting  them.  This  will  leflen  the  Number  of  indi- 
it  Poor,  and  by  employing  them  in  this  Sort  of 
lfbandry,  they  may  be  brought  to  have  a  Love  and 
gard  for  Trees  of  their  own  planting,  fo  will  not  be 
rpted  to  deftroy  them  themfelves,  or  fuffering  others 
io  ^  5  and  as  the  Seafon  for  planting  happens  at  a 
Tie  of  Year,  when  the  Farmers  have  little  Employ- 
ntfor  their  Labourers,  fo  the  finding  them  ufeful  Em- 
yment  this  Way,  will  be  infinitely  more  Advantage 
n  the  giving  them  Alms  from  the  Parilh  ;  and  the 
ildren  may  be  taught  to  weed  and  keep  the  young 
nts  clean  in  Summer,  whereby  they  may  be  rendered 
ml,  and  kept  from  being  burdenfome  to  the  Parilhes. 
trom  the  Larch  Tree  is  extracted  the  Venice  Turpen- 
Vv'hich  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  St.  Martin 
r  Lucern ,  make  a  confiderable  Merchandize  of. 
ey  colle<5b  this  by  boring  Floles  in  the  Trunk  of  the 
ies,  at  about  two  or  three  Feet  from  the  Ground, 

)  which  they  fix  narrow  Troughs  about  twenty  Inches 
4,"’  a  e  are  hollowed  like  a  Ladle,  and 

e  Middle  is  a  fmall  Hole  bored  for  the  Turpentine 
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'  to  run  into  a  Receiver,  which  is  placed  below  it ;  as  the 
Turpentine  runs  from  the  Trees,  it  paffes  along  the 
doping  Gutter  or  Trough  to  the  Ladle,  and  from  thence 
runs  through  the  Hole  into  the  Receiver.  The  People 
who  gather  this  vifit  the  Trees  Morning  and  Evening, 
from  the  End  of  May  to  September ,  to  colled  the  Tur¬ 
pentine  from  out  of  the  Receivers. 

Tire  third  Sort  is  the  Cedar  of  Libanus,  which  is  a 
Tree  of  great  Antiquity  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  this 
free  is  not  found  as  a  Native  in  any  other  Part  of  the 
World,  fo  far  as  hath  come  to  our  Knowledge. 

The  Cones  of  this  Tree  are  frequently  brought  from 
the  Levant ,  which,  if  prelerved  entire,  will  preferve 
their  Seeds  good  lor  leveral  Years.  The  Time  of  their 
ripening  is  commonly  in  the  Spring,  and  fo  confe- 
quently.are  near  one  Year  old  before  we  receive  them  ; 
for  which  they  are  not  the  worfe,  but  rather  the  better, 
the  Cones  having  difeharged  a  great  Part  of  their  Refm 
by  lying,  and  the  Seeds  are  much  eafier  to  get  out  of 
them  than  fuch  as  are  frefli  taken  from  the  Trte. 

The  befl:  Way  to  get  the  Seeds  out  is,  to  lplit  the 
Cones,  by  driving  a  fharp  Piece  of  Iron  through  the 
Center  Lengthways,  which  will  fplit  the  Cone;  then 
you  may  pull  the  Seeds  out  with  your  Fingers,  which 
you  will  find  are  faftened  to  a  thin  leafy  Sulmance  called 
Wings,  as  are  thofe  of  the  Fir  Tree  :  But  before  the 
Seeds  are  taken  out,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  Cones 
in  Water  for  twenty-four  Hours,  which  will  render 
them  eafier  to  fplit,  lothat  the  Seeds  may  be  taken  out 
wjth  greater  Safety  ;  for  there  will  require  Care  in  the 
doing  of  it,  otherwife  many  of  the  Seeds  will  be  fpoiled, 
for  they  are  very  tender,  and  will  bruife  where  there  is 
any  Force  employed  to  get  them  out. 

Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Boxes  or  Pots  of  light 
frefh  Earth,  and  treated  as  was  direded  for  the  Firs  (to 
which  I  refer  the  Reader)  but  only  fhall  obferve,  that 
thefe  require  more  Shade  in  Summer  than  the  Firs,  and 
fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water. 

When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  guarded 
from  the  Birds,  otherwife  they  will  pick  off  their  Tops  ; 
they  muff  alfo  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  not  placed  under  the  Drip  of  Trees.  The  Plants 
may  remain  in  thefe  Boxes  or  Pots  in  which  they  were 
fown  till  the  following  Spring,  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
place  them  under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  or  cover  them 
with  Mats,  for  while  they  are  young  they  are  in  Dan¬ 
ger  of  lofing  their  Tops,  if  they  are  pinched  by  Froft. 
In  the  Spring  before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and  tranfplanted  into  Beds 
at  about  four  Inches  Diftance,  clofing  the  Earth  gently 
to  their  Roots  ;  thefe  Beds  fhould  be  arched  over  with 
FIoops,  and  covered  with  Mats  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
to  fhade  the  Plants  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  and  if  the  Nights  prove  frofty,  it  will  be 
proper  to  keep  the  Mats  over  them  in  the  Night,  but 
in  cloudy  or  moift:  Weather  they  muft  be  always  open. 
After  the  Plants  are  well  rooted,  they  will  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  unlefs 
the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  in  which  Cafe  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  them  fome  Water  once  a  Week  ;  but 
it  muft  be  but  in  fmall  Quantities,  for  too  much  Wet 
is  often  very  injurious  to  them,  fo  that  it  will  be  better 
to  fereen  them  from  the  Sun  in  hot  Weather,  to  prevent 
the  Earth  from  drying  toofaft,  or  cover  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  with  Mofs  to  keep  it  cool,  than  to  water  the 
Plants  often. 

In  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  Hand  two  Years,  then 
they  fhould  be  either  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  or  to  a  Nurfery,  where 
they  may  grow  two  Years  more  ;  but  the  younger  thefe 
Plants  are  when  they  are  planted  out  for  good,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  Trees  will  thrive,  and  the  longer  they  will 
continue. 

When  thefe  Plants  begin  to  fhoot  ftrong,  you  will 
generally  find  the  leading  Shoot  incline  to  one  Side; 
therefore,  if  you  intend  to  have  them  ftrait,  you  muft  fup- 
port  them  with  Stakes,  obferving  to  keep  the  Leader 
always  clofe  tied  up,  until  you  have  goten  them  to  the 
Height  you  defign  them,  otherwife  their  Branches  will 
extend  on  every  Side,  and  prevent  their  growing  tall. 

7  S  Thefe 
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Thefe  Trees  are  by  many  People  kept  in  Pyramids, 
and  fheared  as  Yews,  &c.  in  which  Form  they  lofe 
their  greateft  Beauty  •,  for  the  Extenfion  ot  the  Branches 
is  very  fingular  in  this  Tree,  the  Ends  of  their  Shoots, 
for  the  molt  Part  declining,  and  thereby  {hewing  their 
upper  Surface,  which  is  conflantly  clothed  with  green 
Leaves  in  fo  regular  a  Manner,-  as  to  appear  at  fome 
Diftance,  like  a  green  Carpet  •,  and  thefe  waving  about 
with  the  Wind,  make  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  Pro- 
fpedts  that  can  be  to  terminate  a.  Vifta,  efpecially  if 
planted  on  a  rifing  Ground. 

It  is  Matter  of  Surprize  to  me,  that  this  Tree  hath 
not  been  more  cultivated  in  England  formerly,  for  till 
within  a  few  Years  paft,  there  were  but  few  here,  fince 
it  would  be  a  great  Ornament  to  barren  bleak  Mountains, 
where  few  other  Trees  would  grow,  it  being  a  Is  ative  of 
the  coldeft  Parts  of  Mount  Libanus ,  where  the  Snow  con¬ 
tinues  moft  Part  of  the  Year.  And  from  the  Obferva- 
tions  I  have  made  of  thofe  now  growing  in >  England,  I  find 
they  thrive  beft  on  thepooreft  Soil  •,  for  fuch  of  them  as 
have  been  planted  in  aftrongrich  loamy  Earth,  havemade 
but  a  poor  Progrefs,inComparifon  to  fuch  as  have  grown 
upon  a  ftony  meagre  Soil.  And  that  thefe  Trees  are 
of  quick  Growth,  is  evident  from  four  of  them  now 
growing  in  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Chelfea,  which  (as  I 
have  been  credibly  informed)  were  planted  there  in  the 
Year  1683,  and  at  that  Time  were  not  above  three 
Feet  high  ;  two  of  which  Trees  are  at  this  Time  (viz. 
17 57)  upwards  of  eleven  Feet  and  a  Half  in  Girt,  at 
two  Feet  above  Ground,  and  their  Branches  extend 
more  than  twenty  Feet  on  every  Side  their  Trunks  5 
which  Branches  (though  they  are  produced  twelve  or 
fourteen  Feet  above  the  Surface)  do  at  every  Termination 
hang  very  near  the  Ground,  and  thereby  afford  a  goodly 
Shade  in  the  hoteft  Seafon  of  the  Year. 

The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Trees  are  planted,  is  a  lean 
hungry  Sand,  mixed  with  Gravel,  the  Surface  of  which 
is  fcarcely  two  Feet  deep  before  a  hard  rocky  Gravel 
appears.  Thefe  Trees  ftand  at  four  Corners  of  a  Pond, 
which  is  bricked  up  within  two  Feet  of  their  Trunks, 
fo  that  their  Roots  have  no  Room  to  fpread  on  one  Side, 
and  confequently  are  cramped  in  their  Growth  *  but 
whether  their  banding  fo  near  the  Water  may  not  have 
been  advantageous  to  them,  I  cannot  fay,  but  fure  I 
if  their  Roots  had  had  full  Scope  in  the  Gr6und 


Branches  very  far  *  to  which  the  Allufion  made  by  the 
Pfalmift  agrees  very  well,  when  he  is'defcribingthe  flou- 
ri  fifing  State  of  a  People,  and  fays,  They  Jhall  fpread 
their  Branches  like  the  Cedar  Free. 

Rauwolf  in  his  Travels,  fays,  there  were  not  at  that 
Time  (i.  e.  Anno  1 574)  upon  Mount  Libanus  more  than 
26  Trees  remaining,  24  of  which  flood  in  a  Circle*  and 
the  other  two,  which  flood  at  a  final!  Diftance,  had 
their  Branches  almoft  confumed  with  Age*  nor  could 
he  find  any  younger  Trees  coming  up  to  fucceed  them, 
though  he  looked  about  diligently  for  fome.  Thefe 
Trees  (he  fays)  were  growing  at  the  Foot  of  a  final! 
Hill,  on  the  Top  of  the  Mountains,  and  amongft  the 
Snow.  Thefe  having  very  large  Branches,  commonly 
bend  the  Tree  to  one  Side,  but  are  extended  to  a  great 


Length,  and  in  fo  delicate  and  pleafant  Order,  as  if 


am, 


they  were  trimed  and  made  even  with  great  Diligence, 
by  which  they  are  eafily  diftinguifiied  at  a  great  Diftance 
from  Fir  Trees.  The  Leaves  (continues  he)  are  very 
like  to  thofe  of  the  Larch  Tree,  growing  clofe  togethei 
in  little  Bunches,  upon  fmall  brown  Shoots. 

Maundrel ,  in  his  Travels,  fays,  there  were  but  fix 
teen  large  Trees  remaining,  when  he  vifited  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  fome  of  which  were  of  a  prodigious  Bulk,  but 
that  there  were  many  more  young  Trees  of  a  fmaller 
Size  *  he  meafured  one  of  the  large!!,  and  found  it  to  be 
12  Yards  6  Inches  in  Girt,  and  yet  found,  and  37  Yard: 
in  the  Spread  of  its  Boughs.  At  about  five  or  fix  Yard 
from  the  Ground  it  was  divided  into  five  Limbs,  eacl 
of  which  was  equal  to  a  great  Tree.  What  Maundre 
hath  related,  was  confirmed  to  mfe  by  a  worthy  Gentle 
man  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  was  there  in  the  Yea 
1720,  with  this  Difference  only,  viz.  in  the  Dimenfi 


ons  of  the  Branches  of  the  largeft  Tree,  which  he  af 


they  would  have  made  a  greater  Progrefs.  I  have  alfo 
obierved,  that  loping  or  curing  of  thefe  Trees  is  very 
injurious  to  them  (more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  of 
the  refinous  Trees)  in  retarding  their  Growth  *  for  two 
of  the  four  Trees  above-mentioned,  being  unadvifedly 
planted  near  a  Green-houfe,  when  they  began  to  grow 
large,  had  their  Branches  loped,  to  let  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun  into  the  Houfe,  whereby  they  have  been  fo  much 
checked,  as  at  prefent  they  are  little  more  than  half  the 
Size  of  the  other  two. 

Thefe  Trees  have  all  of  them  produced,  for  feveral 
Y7ears,  large  Quantities  of  Katkins  (or  male  Flowers,) 
though  there  are  but  three  of  them  which  have  as  yet 
produced  Cones  *  nor  is  it  above  twenty-five  Years, 
that  thefe  have  ripened  their  Cones,  fo  as  to  perfedt 
the  Seed  *  but  now  the  Seeds  which  fall  out  of  the 
Cones  produce  Plants,  which  come  up  naturally  with¬ 
out  Care :  And  fince  we  find,  that  they  are  fo  far  na¬ 
turalized  to  our  Country  as  to  produce  ripe  Seeds,  we 
need  not  fear  being  foon  fupplied  with  enough,  without 
depending  on  thofe  Cones  which  are  brought  from  the 
Levant  *  as  there  are  many  Trees  of  this  Kind  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  which  in  a  few  Years  muff:  certainly  bear  :  But  I 
find  they  are  more  fubjedl  to  produce  and  ripen  their 
Cone's  in  hard  "Winters,  than  in  mild  ones  *  which  is  a 
plain  Indication,  that  they  will  fucceed,  even  in  the 
coldeft  Parts  of  Scotland ,  where,  as  well  as  in  England , 
they  might  fee  propagated  to  great  Advantage. 

What  we  find  mentioned  in  Scripture  of  the  lofty  Ce- 
dars ,  can  be  noWays  applicable  to  the  Stature  of  this 
Tree*  fince,  from  the  Experience  we  have  of  thofe 
now  growing  in  England ,  as  alfo  from  the  Teftimony 
of  feveral  Travellers,  who  have  vifited  thofe  few  re¬ 
maining  Trees  on  Mount  Libanus ,  they  are  not  inclined 


fured  me  he  meafured,  and  found  to  be  twenty-twc 
Yards  Diameter.  Now,  whether  Mr.  Maundrel  mean 
thirty- feven  Y'ards  in  Circumference  of  the  fpreadin^ 
Branches,  or  the  Diameter  of  them,  cannot  be  deter 
mined  by  his  Expreftions,  yet  neither  of  them  we' 
agrees  with  my  Friend’s  Account. 

Monfieur  Le  Brun  reckons  about  3.5  or  36  Trees  re 
maining  upon  Mount  Libanus ,  when  he  was  there,  am 
would  perfuade  us  it  was  not  eafy  to  reckon  their  Num 
bers  (as  is  reported  of  our  Stonehenge  on  Salifbury  Plain) 
He  alfo  fays,  their  Cones  do  fome  of  them  grow  depen 
dent.  Which  is  abundantly  confuted  by  the  above 
mentioned  Travellers,  as  alfo  from  our  own  Experience 
for  all  the  Cones  grow  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches 
and  ftand  eredt,  having  a  ftrong  woody  central  Style,  t 
which  it  is  firmly  annexed  to  the  Branch,  fo  as  with  Di 
ficulty  to  be  taken  off  *  which  central  Style  remains  up¬ 
on  the  Branches  after  the  Cone  is  fallen  to  Pieces, 
that  they  never  drop>  off  whole,  as  the  Pines  do. 

The  Wood  of  this  famous  Tree  is  accounted  Proc 
againft  all  Putrefadlion  of  animal.  Bodies  *  the  Saw  Du 
of  it  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  Secrets  ufed  by  tho: 
Mountebanks,  who  pretend  to  have  the  embalmin 
Myftery.  This  Wood  is  alfo  faid  to  yield  an  Oil,  whic 
is  famous  for  preferving  Books  and  Writings;  and  th 
Wood  is  thought  by  my  Lord  Bacon ,  to  continue  abov 
a  thoufand  Years  found.  It  is  alfo  recorded,  that 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica ,  there  was  found  Tirr 
ber  of  near  two  thoufand  Years  old.  And  the  State 
of  the  Goddefs,  in  the  famous  Ephefian  Temple,  w; 
faid  to  be  of  this  Material  alfo,  as  was  moft  of  the  Tin 
ber  Work  of  that  glorious  Structure. 

This  Sort  of  Timber  is  very  dry  and  fubjedl  to  fph 
nor  does  it  well  endure  to  be  faftened  with  Nails,  froij 
which  it  ulually  fhrinks,  therefore  Pins  of  the  fa 


to  grow  very  lofty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  extend  their 


Wood  are  much  preferable. 

LARKSPUR.  See  Delphinium. 


LASERPITIUM.  Eourn.  Inft'.R.H.  324.  fab  '7\ 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  306.  Laferwort. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated  Flower ,  compofed  of  many  fmtl 
Umbels  *  both  the  fmall  and  principal  Umbels ,  have  a  ma  I 
leaved  Involucrum.  Ehe  general  Umbel  is  uniform ,  *1 
Flowers  have  five  equal  Petals ,  whole  Points  are  Ileari 
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ped  and  inflex  ed  •,  they  have  five  Stamina  which  are  as 
<r  as  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits  \  the  round- 
b Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  jupporting  two 
ck  acuminated  Styles ,  crowned  by  oblufie  fpreading  Stig- 
s.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Fruit  with 
it  longitudinal  Wings  or  Membranes ,  refembling  the 
ers  of  a  Water  Mill ;  the  Fruit  divides  into  two  Parts , 
h  containing  one  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Sedtion  of 
urnefort* s  feventeenth  Ciafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
ih  umbellated  Flowers  difpofed  circularly ,  who  fie  Empale  - 
nt  becomes  two  large ,  hollow ,  channeled  Seeds.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
us  places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  fifth  Ciafs, 
lich  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  St a- 
ia  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Laserpitium  foliolis  oblongo-ccrdatis ,  incifo-fer- 
is ,  umbella  maxima.  Laferwort  with  oblong  Heart- 
iped  Lobes,  which  are  cut  like  a  Saw,  and  a  very 
ere  Umbel.  This  is  the  Laferpitium  foliis  latioribus 
atis.  Mor.  Umbel.  29.  Laferwort  with  broader  Leaves, 
ving  Lobes. 

2.  Laserpitium  foliolis  cordatis  incifo-ferratis.  Flort. 
f.  96.  Laferwort  with  Heart-fhaped  Lobes  cut  like 
Jaw.  This  is  the  Laferpitium  foliis  amplioribus,  femine 
fpo.  Infi.  R.  H.  324.  Laferwort  with  large  Leaves 
d  curled  Seeds. 

3.  Laserpitium  foliolis  ovalis  ob  tufts  acute  f err  atis. 
iferwort  with  oval  obtufe  Lobes,  fharply  fawed.  This 
he  Laferpitium  humilius ,  paludapii  folio ,  flore  albo.  Infi. 
H.  Lower  Laferwort  with  a  Smallage  Leaf,  and  a 
ite  Flower. 

4.  Laserpitium  foliolis  cuneiformibus  furcatis.  Lin. 

,  Plant.  248.  Laferwort  with  Wedge-fhaped  forked 
>bes.  This  is  the  Laferpitium  Gallicum.  156.  C.  B.  P. 
mch  Laferwort. 

5.  Laserpitium  foliolis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  feffili- 
;.  Hort.  Cliff.  96.  Laferwort  with  Spear-fhaped  en- 
;  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  This  is  the 
ferpitium  anguftiffimo  IS  oblongo  folio.  Infi.  R.  H.  324. 
ferwort  with  a  very  narrow  oblong  Leaf. 

6.  Laserpitium  foliolis  trifidis  acutis.  Laferwort 
:h  acute  trifid  Lobes.  This  is  the  Laferpitium  feli- 
des ,  femine  crifipo.  Infi.  R.  H.  Laferwort  refembling 
:et  Smallage,  with  a  curled  Seed. 

7.  Laserpitium  foliolis  trifidis  ob  tufts ,  umbellis  par- 
libus  contrablis.  Laferwort  with  obtufe  trifid  Leaves, 
i  the  fmall  Umbels  contradted.  This  is  the  Laferpi- 
m  anguftifolium,  umbella  contradtd  &  concavd.  Infi. 
H.  Narrow-leaved  Laferwort,  with  a  contradled  and 
llow  Umbel. 

8.  Laserpitium  foliolis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  exti- 
1  coalitis.  Hort.  Cliff.  96.  Laferwort  with  entire  Spear- 
iped  Lobes,  whofe  outer  ones  coalelce. 

9.  Laserpitium  foliolis  pinnatifidis ,  caule  angulofo. 
iferwort  with  Wing-pointed  Lobes,  and  an  angular 
ilk.  This  is  the  Laferpitium  daucoides  prut eni cum  vif- 
0  femine.  Breyn.  Cent.  1 67.  Laferwort  like  the  wild 
rrot,  with  a  vifcous  Seed. 

There  are  feme  other  Varieties,  if  not  diftindt  Spe- 
s  of  this  Plant ;  there  are  fome  which  have  been  put 
wn  as  diftindt  Species,  which  differ  only  in  the  Co¬ 
ir  of  their  Flowers,  therefore  fhould  not  be  regarded 
fuch,  but  the  Number  of  Species  has  been  greatly 
fened  by  fome  late  Writers,  who  have  erred  as  much 
leffening,  as  thofe  before  them  had  done  in  multi- 
dng,  of  the  Species,  which  Miftake  they  may  have 
len  into  by  fowing  of  the  Seeds  near  old  Plants  of 
:  fame  Genus,  or  on  Ground  where  fome  of  thel’e 
rts  have  grown,  fo  that  their  Seeds  have  been  Rat¬ 
ed  and  buried  in  the  Ground,  where  they  will  re- 
iin  two  or  three  Years,  and  afterward  grow  ;  fo  that 
lefs  their  Seeds  are  fown  at  a  Diftance  from  any  of 
:  other  Species,  there  will  commonly  fome  other  Spe- 
s  come  up,  whereby  People  have  been  often  confufed 
diftinguifhing  thefe  Plants  ;  nay  I  have  frequently 
ferved  the  Seeds  of  one  Species  fall,  and  the  Plants 
"He  up  on  the  Head  of  another  Plant  which  grew 
ir  it,  and  this  young  Plant,  if  not  timely  rooted  out 
3  goten  the  better  of  the  old  Plant,  and  delfroyed 
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it ;  therefore  where  there  is  not  great  Care  taken  to  p>re~ 
vent  this,  the  different  Sorts  cannot  be  preferved  in 
Gardens  where  the  Species  grow  near  each  other. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Italy ,  and  Germany ,  and  are  preferved  in  Botanick 
Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  as  they  have  no 
great  Beauty,  fo  are  feldom  cultivated  in  other  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  they  require  much  Room,  for  their  Roots  ex¬ 
tend  far  every  Way,  and  the  Leaves  of  many  Sorts 
will  fpread  three  Feet,  when  the  Plants  are  iftrong ; 
their  Flower  Stalks  rife  four  or  five  Feet  high,  and  their 
Umbels  of  Flowers  are  very  large  ;  they  have  all  of 
them  perennial  Roots  but  annual  Stalks.  They  flower 
in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  Silphium  of  the  An- 
tients  was  procured  from  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  but 
from  which  of  them  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant.  All 
the  Species,  if  wounded,  drop  a  very  acrid  Juice,  which 
turns  to  a  refinous  gummy  Subllance,  Very  acrimoni¬ 
ous*  This,  was  externally  applied  by  the  Antients  to 
take  away  black  and  blue  Spots  that  came  by  Bruifes 
and  Blows,  as  alfo  to  take  away  Excrefcences ;  it  was 
alfo  by  fome  of  the  Ancients  prefcribed  in  internal  Me¬ 
dicines,  but  others  have  cautioned  People  not  to  make 
ufe  of  it  this  Way,  Irom  the  Effects  which  they  men¬ 
tion  to  have  feen  produced  from  the  Violence  of  its  A- 
crimony. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  extreme  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in 
molt  Soils  and  Situations  ;  they  are  propagated  by  Seed, 
which  if  fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
following  Spring,  but  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring, 
the  Seeds  commonly  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole 
Year.  The  Plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  the  follow¬ 
ing  Autumn,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for 
they  fend  out  long  deep  Roots,  which  are  frequently 
brbken  by  tranfplanting,  if  they  are  large  ;  when  the 
Plants  are  removed,  they  fhould  be  planted  three  Feet 
afunder,  for  they  grow  very  large  ;  they  decay  to  the 
Ground  every  Autumn,  and  come  up  again  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  but  the  Roots  will  continue  many  Years, 
and  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  clear  them  from 
Weeds,  and  to  dig  between  the  Roots  every  Spring. 

LATHYRUS.  Fourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  394.  Fab.  216 , 
2 1  7. Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  78 1 .  Chichling  Vetch  ;  in  French , 
Geffe. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  Bell-floaped  Empalcrnent  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Fop ,  the  two  upper  being  fhort, 
and  the  under  are  longer.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly 
Kind.  Fhe  Standard  is  Heart-fhaped ,  and  large,  and  re¬ 
flexed  at  the  Point.  Fhe  Wings  are  oblong  and  blunt  \  the 
Keel  is  half  round ,  and  the  Size  of  the  Wings.  It  hath 
ten  Stamina ,  nine  of  them  joined,  and  one  feparate,  crown¬ 
ed  by  roundifh  Summits.  It  hath  an  oblong ,  narrow ,  com- 
prejfed  Germen,  Jupporting  a  rifing  St  tie,  which  is  flat , 
and  the  upper  Part  broad,  with  an  acute  Point,  crowned 
by  a  hairy  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long 
compreffed  Pod,  ending  in  a  Point,  having  two  Valves ,  and 
filled  with  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Fourneforf  s  tenth  Clals,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Butterfly  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  long  Pod 
with  oneCapfule.  Dr.  Linnwus  places  it  in  the  third  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  feventeenth  Ciafs*  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  formed  in  two  Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifioris ,  cirrhis  diphyllis ,  le- 
guminibus  ovatis  compreffis  dorfo  bimarginatis .  Hort.  Cliff. 
367.  Chichling  Vetch  with  one  Flower  upon  a  Foot 
Stalk,  Tendrils  having  two  Leaves,  and  oval  com- 
prefled  Pods  with  two  Borders  on  their  back  Part.  This 
is  the  Lathyrus  annuus,  flore  caruleo ,  Ochri  filiqud.  II.  L. 
Annual  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  blue  Flower,  and  a 
Pod  like  Ochrus. 

2.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifioris,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  le~ 
guminibus  ovatis  compreffis,  dorfo  canaliculatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  730.  Chichling  Vetch  with  one  Flower  upon  a 
Foot  Stalk,  two  leaved  Tendrils,  and  an  oval  com- 
prefled  Pod,  a  little  channeled  on  the  Back.  This  is 
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the  Lathyrus  fativus  flore  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  344-  Cul¬ 
tivated  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  purple  Flower. 

3.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifloris ,  cirrhis  diphyllis ,  le¬ 
guminibus  teretibus.  Chichling  Vetch  with  one  Flower 
upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  two  leaved  Tendril,  and  a  taper 
Pod.  This  is  the  Lathyrus  foliis  anguftis,  floribus Singu¬ 
lar  ibus  coccineis.  Seg.  PL  Veron.  Chichling  Vetch  with 
narrow  Leaves,  and  Tingle  Tcarlet  Flowers. 

4.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifloris,  cirrhis  tetraphyllis, 
ftipulis  dentatis.  Flor.  Ley d.  Prod.  363.  Chichling  Vetch 
with  one  Flower  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  four  leaved  ien- 
dril,  and  indented  Stipulte.  This  is  the  Clymenum  Bi- 
thynicum  filiqua  fmgulari,  fiore  minor e  car uleo.  Boerb.  Ind. 
alt.  2.  p.  43.  Bithynian  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  Tingle 
Pod,  and  a  Tmall  blue  Flower. 

5.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifier  is ,  cirrhis  pclyphyllis , 
ftipulis  lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  368.  Chichling  Vetch 
with  one  Flower  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  many  leaved 
Tendril,  and  Spear-fhaped  Stipulre.  This  is  the  Cly¬ 
menum  Parifenfe  flore  caruleo.  Bourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  39^- 
Chichling  Vetch  of  Paris  with  a  blue  Flower. 

6.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  bifloris,  cirrhis  polyphyllis ,  fo¬ 
lio  Us  alternis.  Hort.  Cliff.  368.  Chichling  Vetch  with 
two  Flowers  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  many  leaved  Ten¬ 
dril,  and  the  Lobes  placed  alternate.  This  is  the  Cly¬ 
menum  Hifpanicum ,  fiore  vario  filiqua  articulatd.  Bourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  296.  Spanifh  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  varia¬ 
ble  Flower,  and  jointed  Pod. 

7.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  bifloris,  cirrhis  diphyllis ,  fo¬ 
liis  ovato-oblongis ,  leguminibus  hirfutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  368. 
Chichling  Vetch  with  two  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a 
two  leaved  Tendril,  oblong  oval  Leaves,  and  hairy 
Pods.  This  is  the  Lathyrus  difioplatyphyllos  hirfutus , 
mollis ,  magno  (s>  peramano  flore  odore.  Hort.  Cath.  The 
Tweet  Tcented  Pea. 

8.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  bifloris,  cirrhis  diphyllis ,  fo- 
liolis  linear i- lanceolatis,  leguminibus  hirfutis,  feminibus  fca- 
bris.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  363.  Chichling  Vetch  with  two 
Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  two-leaved  Tendril,  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  hairy  Pods,  and  rough  Seeds. 
This  is  the  Lathyrus  anguftifolius  filiqua  hirfutd.  C.  B.  P. 
Narrow  leaved  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  hairy  Pod. 

9.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  bifloris,  cirrhis  diphyllis,  fo- 
liolis  alternis  lanceolatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  263.  Chich¬ 
ling  Vetch  with  two  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  two¬ 
leaved  Tendril,  and  Spear-fhaped  alternate  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Lathyrus  tingitanus  Jiliquis  orobi  flore  amplo 
ruberrimo.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  55.  Chichling  Vetch  of  Ban- 
gier ,  with  a  bitter  Vetch  Pod,  and  a  large  red  Flower. 

10.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  bifloris,  cirrhis  diphyllis ,  fo- 
liolis  lineari-lanceolatis  internodiis  membranaceis.  Chich¬ 
ling  Vetch  with  two  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  two 
leaved  Tendril,  narrow  Spear-fnaped  Lobes,  and  mem¬ 
branaceous  Wings  between  the  Joints.  This  is  the  La¬ 
thyrus  luteus  latifolius.  Bot.  Monfp.  Yellow  broad  leaved 
Chichling  Vetch. 

1  r.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multifloris,  cirrhis  diphyllis , 
foliolis  ovalibus,  internodiis  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  367.  Chich¬ 
ling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  two 
leaved  Tendril,  oval  Leaves,  and  naked  between  the 
Joints.  This  is  the  Lathyrus  arvenfis  repens  tuberofus. 
C.  B.  P.  344.  Creeping  Field  Chichling  Vetch  with  a 
tuberous  Root. 

12.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multifloris ,  cirrhis  diphyllis, 
foliolis  lanceolatis,  cirrhis  fimpliciffmis.  Hort.  Cliff.  3 67. 
Chichling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk, 
a  two  leaved  Tendril,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Tingle 
Tendrils.  This  is  the  Lathyrus  luteus  fyheftris  dumeto- 
rum.  J.  B.  2.  p.  304.  Yellow  wild  Chichling  Vetch  of 
the  Woods. 

3.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multifloris,  cirrhis  diphyllis 
tetraphyllifque, foliolis  lanceolatis.  It.  JV.  Goth.  75.  Chich¬ 
ling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  two 
leaved,  and  fometimes  four  leaved  Tendril,  and  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lathyrus  major  Narbonenfis 
anguftifolius.  J.B.2.  304.  Greater  Chichling  Vetch  of 
Narbonne  with  narrow  Leaves. 

14.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multifloris,  cirrhis  diphyllis, 
foliolis  lanceolato-linearibus  acuminatis,  internodiis  membra-. 
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naceis.  Chichling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  upon  ; 
Foot  Stalk,  a  two  leaved  Tendril,  Spear-fhaped  narrov 
Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  membranaceous  be 
tween  the  Joints.  This  is  the  Lathyrus  fyheftris  major 
flore  mi  nor  e ,  foliis  longius  mucronatis.  AH.  Phil.  Loud 
n.  399.  Greater  wild  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  fmalle 
Flower,  and  longer  pointed  Leaves. 

15.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multifloris,  cirrhis  diphyllis 
foliolis  lanceolatis ,  internodiis  membranaceis.  Hort.  Clift 
367.  Chichling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Foo 
Stalk,  a  two  leaved  Tendril,  Spear- Hi  aped  Leaves,  an< 
a  membranaceous  Stalk  between  the  Joints.  This  i 
the  Lathyrus  latifolius.  C.  B.  P.  344.  Broad  leavet 
Chichling  Vetch,  commonly  called  Everlafting  Pea. 

16.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multifloris,  cirrhis  diphylh 
foliolis  ovato -lanceolatis ,  internodiis  membranaceis.  Chich 
ling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  on  ‘a  Foot  Stalk,  a  twt 
leaved  Tendril,  oval  Spear- draped  Leaves,  and  a  mem 
branaceous  Stalk  between  the  Joints.  This  is  the  La 
thyrus  latifolius  minor,  fiore  majore.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p 
42.  Smaller  broad  leaved  Chichling  Vetch  with  a  large 
Flower,  or  large  red  flowering  Everlafting  Pea. 

17.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  multifloris,  cirrhis  polyphyl 
lis,  ftipulis  ovatis,  bafi  acutis.  Hort.  Upfal.  217.  Chich 
ling  Vetch  with  many  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  a  man' 
leaved  Tendril,  oval  Stipulte  acute  at  the  Bafe. 

18.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifloris,  foliis  fimplicibus 
ftipulis  fubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  729.  Chichling  Vetcl 
with  one  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  Tingle  Leaves,  ant 
Awl-fhaped  Stipulae.  This  is  the  Niffolia  vulgar is 
Bourn.  Inft.  656.  Crimfon  Grafs  Vetch. 

19.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  unifloris  calyce  longioribus 
cirrhis  diphyllis  fimpliciffimis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  729.  Chich, 
ling  Vetch  wnth  Tingle  Flowers  upon  a  Foot  Stalk 
which  are  longer  than  the  Empalement,  and  a  twt 
leaved  Tingle  Tendril. 

20.  Lathyrus  pedunculis  bifloris,  foliis  reniformibu 
fimpliciffmis  fubtus  venofls.  Chichling  Vetch  with  twt 
Flowers  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  Kidney-fhaped  fingl 
Leaves,  which  are  veined  on  their  under  Side.  This  i 
the  Niffolia  Americana  procumbens,  folio  rotundo,  fiore  lu 
teo.  Houft.  Mff.  Trailing  American  Niffolia  with  a  rount 
Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France,  Spain,  ant 
Italy  •,  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a  climbing  Stab 
about  two  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  come  out  at  eacl 
Joint  alternate  •,  they  are  compofed  of  two  long  narrov 
Lobes,  with  a  Tendril,  or  Clafper,  riling  between 
which  fallens  to  any  Support  near.  The  Flowers  conn 
lingly  upon  Foot  Stalks  at  each  Joint ;  they  are  blue 
,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pea  ;  thefe  are  fucceedet 
by  oval  comprelfed  Pods,  with  a  double  Membrane,  o: 
Wing,  tuning  longitudinally  on  the  Back.  This  flower; 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  1 
is  feldom  cultivated,  unlefs  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  th 
.  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Tome  Countries  fo 
the  Seeds,  which  are  ufed  for  feeding  of  Poultry  ;  thi 
grows  wild  in  Italy  and  Spain.  It  does  not  rife  fo  higl 
as  the  firft  Sort.  The  Leaves  are  longer,  the  Pod; 
are  near  twice  the  Length  of  thofe,  and  are  channelei 
on  their  back  Side  ;  this  is  cultivated  in  the  Tam 
Manner  as  Vetches,  or  Tares. 

The  third  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Verona,  where  i 
grows  naturally  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  feldon 
riles  more  than  fix  or  eight  Inches  high.  The  two  Lobe 
of  the  Leaves  are  Tmall,  and  end  with  Clafpers.  Th 
Flowers  are  of  a  bright  fcarlet,  and  are  fucceeded  b 
taper  Pods,  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds.  This  is  onl 
kept  for  Variety  in  fome  Botanick  Gardens. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bavaria  ;  this  1 
alfo  an.  annual  Plant.  The  Stalk  fifes  from  two  to  thre 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  whici 
are  compofed  of  four  oval  Lobes,  ending  with  Clafpers 
At  the  Bale  of  the  Foot  Staik  are  two  fmall  Appen 
dages  (called  Stipulre)  which  are  Tnarply  indented  01 
their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  blue,  and  fit  clol 
to  the  Stalk,  Handing  fingly-,  thefe  are  fucceeded  b; 
comprelfed  Pods,  an  Inch  long,  containing  three  0 
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r  roundifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
en  in  Auguft  ;  this  is  kept  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  in 
tanick  Gardens. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Paris  ;  this  is 
annual  Plant  with  a  (lender  Stalk,  about  two  Feet 

h,  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  nar- 

lr  Lobes  placed  alternate  along  the  Mid-rib,  which 
Is  in  Clafpers.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  upon 
tty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  blue,  and  about  the 
e  of  thofe  of  the  common  Tare.  It  grows  naturally 
fome  Parts  of  England ,  particularly  on  Windfor  Fo- 
-,  in  moift:  Meadows,  and  has  often  a  variable 
>wer.  „ 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  it 
in  annual  Plant,  with  a  climbing  Stalk,  which  rifes 
ee  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  compofed  of 
eral  Lobes,  which  are  Spear-fhaped,  placed  alter- 
ely  along  the  Mid- rib,  which  is  terminated  by  very 
a  Clafpers.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are 
;  or  fix  Inches  long,  upon  which  (land  two  Flowers 
:  above  the  other,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pea.  The 
ndard,  which  is  large,  is  of  a  bright  red  Colour, 

:  the  Keel  and  Wings  are  white.  The  Flowers  are 
ceeded  by  pretty  long  jointed  Pods,  filled  with  round* 
Seeds.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds 
:n  in  Autumn. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title 
Sweet  Peafe  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon ,  but  is 
dy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  It 
n  annual  Plant  with  a  climbing  Stalk,  which  rifes 
n  three  to  four  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves, 
ipofed  of  two  large  oval  Lobes,  whofe  Mib-rid  is 
ninated  by  long  Clafpers.  The  Foot  Stalks  come 
at  the  Joints ;  they  are  about  fix  Inches  long,  and 
ain  two  large  Flowers,  with  dark  purple  Standards, 

I  the  Keel  and  Wings  of  a  light  blue  Colour.  The 
wers  have  a  flrong  fweet  Odour,  and  are  fucceeded 
oblong  inflated  Pods,  which  are  hairy,  containing 
r  or  five  roundifh  Seeds  in  each. 

There  are  two  other  Varieties  of  this  Sort,  one  of 
ch  has  a  Pink-coloured  Standard  with  a  white  Keel, 

1  the  Wings  of  a  pale  blufh  Colour ;  this  is  com¬ 
ply  called  Painted  Lady  Pea.  The  Flowers  of  the 
sr  are  all  white,  which  are  the  only  Differences  be¬ 
en  them. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  EJJex.  I  have 
nd  it  in  Places,  which  were  fpread  over  with  Bram- 

i,  near  Hockerel  •,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  fend- 
out  three  or  four  weak  Stalks,  which  are  near  two 
t  long,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  compofed  of  two  ob- 
y  Lobes,  whofe  Mid-rib  is  terminated  by  Clafpers. 
e  Foot  Stalks  are  about  four  Inches  long,  and  fuf- 

i  two  purple  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  rough 
y  Pods,  little  more  than  one  Inch  long,  containing 
-e  or  four  roundifh  Seeds.  This  Sort  is  very  rarely 
ferved  in  Gardens. 

"he  ninth  Sort  was  originally  brought  from  T angier 
England ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Stalk  rifes 
r  or  five  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  corn¬ 
'd  of  two  oval  veined  Lobes,  whofe  Mid-rib  ends 

ii  Clafpers.  The  Foot  Stalks  are  fhort,  and  fuflain 
large  Flowers  with  purple  Standards,  whofe  Wings 
Keel  are  of  a  bright  red  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 

l  jointed  Pods,  containing  feveral  roundifh  Seeds, 
is  is  fometimes  titled  by  the  Gardeners  Scarlet  Lu- 


he  tenth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
araljy  about  Montpelier ,  and  I  have  alfo  received 
Seeds  from  Siberia  \  this  rifes  with  a  climbing  Stalk, 
or  fix  Feet  high,  which  has  two  Membranes,  or 
ngs,  runing  along  from  Joint  to  Joint.  The  Leaves 
compofed  of  two  long  narrow  Lobes,  whofe  Mid¬ 
ends  with  Clafpers.  The  Flowers  ffand  upon  long 
't  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  two  pale  yellow  Flowers, 
ch  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  Pods,  containing  fe¬ 
ll  roundifh  Seeds. 

die  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  amorigfl  the  Corn 
he  South  of  France ,  and  in  Italy ,  but  is  cultivated 
he  Butch  Gardens,  for  the  Roots,  which  are  there 
in  the  Markets,  and  are  commonly  eaten  5  this  hath 
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an  irregular  tuberous  Root,  about  as  big  as  thofe  of  the 
Pignut,  covered  w.ith  a  brown  Skin  ;  thefe  (hoot  up 
feveral  weak  trailing  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
compofed  of  two  oval  Lobes,  ending  with  Clafpers, 
The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  blowers  are  weak,  about  three 
Inches  long,  each  fuftaining  two  deep  red  Flowers, 
which  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  Pods,  but  the  Roots 
increafe  plentifully  in  the  Ground.  This  Sort  will 
grow  in  molt  Soils,  but  will  thrive  beft:  on  light  Ground. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Banks  and 
under  Thickets,  in  moth  Parts  of  England ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  creeping  Root,  whereby  it  propagates  fo  fait 
as  to  be  a  very  troublefome  Weed,  fo  fhould  not  be  ad- 
mited  into  Gardens. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of 
Hedges,  and  in  Thickets,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England 
this  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  which  fends  out 
many  climbing  Stalks,  which  rife  five  or  fix  Feet  hioh  •, 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  which  have  fometimes 
two,  and  at  others  four  long  narrow  Lobes,  and  are 
terminated  by  Clafpers.  The  Foot  Stalks  fuflain  feve¬ 
ral  fmall  Flowers  with  pale  Standards  and  blue  Wings 
and  Keels ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  Pods, 
containing  feveral  roundifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July \  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  I  found  growing  naturally  in  a 
Thicket  near  Wimbleton ,  in  Surry ,  the  Seeds  of  which  I 
brought  to  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  the  Plants  have 
flourifhed  many  Years,  and  continued  their  Difference 
without  Variation.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  rife  fix  or 
ftven  Feet  high,  and  have  a  Membrane  runing  along 
on  each  Side  between  the  Joints.  The  Leaves  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  narrow  Spear -fhaped  Lobes,  with  long 
acute  Points.  The  Foot  Stalks  are  very  long,  and  ful- 
tain  feveral  fmall  Pea  Bloftbm  Flowers,  with  pale  pur¬ 
ple  Standards,  and  the  Keel  and  Wings  of  a  deep  blue 
Colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  Pods,  like 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  has  been  found  growing  naturally 
in  fome  Parts  of  England ,  but  is  frequently  cultivated 
in  Gardens  for  Ornament ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
from  which  arife  feveral  thick  climbing  Sta!ks,  from  fix 
to  eight  Feet  high,  which  have  membranaceous  Wings 
on  each  Side,  between  the  Joints.  The  Leaves  are 
compofed  of  two  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  and  the  Mid-rib 
is  terminated  by  Clafpers.  The  Foot  Stalks  are  eight 
or  nine  Inches  long,  and  fuflain  feveral  large  red  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  Pods,  contain¬ 
ing  feveral  roundifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June ,  July , 
and  Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  af¬ 
ter  which  the  Stalks  die  to  the  Root,  and  new  ones  arife 
in  the  Spring,  from  whence  it  is  called  Everlafling 
Pea. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  differs  from  the  laft  in  the  Stalks, 
being  much  fhorter  and  ftronger.  The  Leaves  are 
broader,  and  of  a  deeper  green.  The  Flowers  are 
larger,  and  of  a  brighter  red  Colour,  fo  make  a  much 
better  Appearance  ;  thefe  Differences  are  lading  from 
Seeds,  for  I  have  raided  many  Plants  from  Seeds  within 
thirty  Years  pafl,  and  have  always  found  them  to  .be 
the  fame  as  the  Parent  Plant. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  is 
garnifhed  with  Leaves,  compofed  of  fix  or  eight  Pair 
of  oblong  acute  Lobes.  The  Flowers  are  blue,  and 
many  of  them  Hand  upon  each  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  Pods,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pea.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift:  Mea¬ 
dows  in  many  Parts  of  England  •,  this  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  Stalk,  one  Foot  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with 
long  narrow  Angle  Leaves  at  each  Joint.  The  Foot 
Stalks  come  out  from  the  Joints  toward  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  (lender,  about  three  Inches  long, 
fome  having  but  one,  and  others  have  two  bright  red 
Flowers  on  their  Tops.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  rarely  kept 
in  Gardens. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  •,  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a  trailing  Stalk,  garnifhed 
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with  Leaves,  compofed  of  two  Lobes,  whofe  Mib-rib 
js  terminated  by  a  Angle  Tendril.  The  Foot  Stalk 
fupports  one  Flower  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  when 
the  Flowers  decay,  the  Germen  is  thru  It  into  the  Ground, 
where  the  Pods  are  formed,  and  the  Seeds  ripen. 

The  twentieth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr 
Houftotm,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant  with  a  trailing  Stalk,  a  Foot  long, 
garnifhed  with  a  Angle  Kidney-fhaped  Leal  at  each 
Joint.  The  Flowers  grow  two  together  upon  very 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  •,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  taper  Pods 
including  three  or  four  fmall  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  up¬ 
on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
At  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall 
Pot  Ailed  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Tan 
Bed,  where  they  fhould  conftantly  remain,  treating 
them  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants,  from 
warm  Countries ;  if  they  are  brought  forward  in  the 
Spring ;  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  their  Seeds  will 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  other  Sorts  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  Variety  of  their  Flowers,  Thefe  may  all 
of  them  be  propagated  by  lowing  their  Seeds,  either  in 
Spring  or  Autumn,  but  thofe  which  are  fowed  in  Au¬ 
tumn  fhould  have  a  light  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation, 
where  the  Plants  will  abide  the  Winter,  and  come  to 
flower  early  the  following  Spring,  and  their  Seeds  will 
ripen  in  July  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring 
fhould  have  an  open  Expofure,  and  may  be  planted  up¬ 
on  almoft  any  Soil,  for  they  are  not  very  tender  Plants, 
nor  do  they  require  much  Culture  •,  thefe  Sorts  fhould 
all  of  them  be  fown  where  they  are  deflgned  to  remain, 
for  they  feldom  fuceeed,  when  they  are  tranfplanted  ; 
fo  that  where  they  are  fown  for  Ornament,  there  fhould 
be  Ax  or  eight  Seeds  fown  in  a  fmall  Patch,  in  different 
Parts  of  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  kept  clear 
from  Weeds,  but  when  they  are  grown  two  or  three 
Inches  high,  there  fhould  be  fome  Sticks  put  down  by 
them  to  fupport  them,  otherwife  they  will  trail  on  the 
Ground,  and  become  unAghtly,  befldes,  they  will  trail 
on  whatever  Plants  grow  near  them. 

LATIFOLIOUS  Trees  and  Plants  are  fetch  as  have 
broad  Leaves. 

LAVANDULA.  Loam.  JnJl.  R.  H.  198.  Lab.  93. 
Lin.  Gen.  Riant.  630.  Lavender  ;  in  French ,  Lavande. 
[It  takes  its  Name  of  Lavando ,  Lat.  walking  ;  becaufe 
it  was  ufed  to  be  thrown  into  Baths,  for  the  Fragrancy 
of  the  Scent ;  or  becaufe  ufed  in  Lye,  to  give  a  Fra¬ 
grancy  to  Linen  ;  and  becaufe  it  is  very  good  to  walk 
the  Face  with,  and  give  it  both  Beauty  and  a  grateful 
Scent]. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  an  oval  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf  which  is  obfcurely  indented  at  the  Brim.  Lhe  Flower 
is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  with  one  Petal,  having  a  cylindrical 
Lube  longer  than  the  Empalement,  but  fpreading  above-, 
the  upper  Lip  is  large ,  bifid ,  and  open  -,  the  under  Lip  is 
cut  into  three  equal  Segments.  It  hath  four  fhort  Stamina 
fituated  within  the  Lube  of  the  Petal ,  two  being  floor  ter 
than  the  other ,  and  terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  It  hath  a 
Germen  divided  in  four  Parts,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Lube ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  indented  Stigma. 
Lhe  Germen  afterward  turn  to  four  oval  Seeds,  fiting  in 
the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedtion 
of  LourneforC s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lip  Flower  'of  one  Leaf,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  ere  El. 
Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  i«  the  flrft  Section  of  his  four¬ 
teenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers 
have  two  fioort  and  two  longer  Stamina ,  and  have  naked 
Seeds . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lavandula  foliis  lanceolatis  integris ,  fpicis  nudis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  303.  Lavender  with  entire  Spear-fhapcd 
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Leaves  and  naked  Spikes;  This  is  the  Lavandula  loti 
folia.  C.B.  P.  21 6.  Broad  leaved -Lavender. 

2.  Lavandula  foliis  lanceolato- linearibus,  fpicis  nu 
dis.  Lavender  with  Spear- fhaped  narrow  Leaves^  ani 
naked  Spikes.  This  is  the  Lavandula  angujlifolia.  C.  B. } 
21 6,  N  arrow  leaved  Lavender. 

3.  Lavandula  foliis  duplicato-pinnatifidis .  Vir.  Clip 
56.  Lavender  with  Leaves  doubly  Wing-pointed.  Thi 
is  the  Lavandula  folio  diffeElo.  C.  B.  P.  216.  Lavende 

;  with  a  cut  Leaf. 

4.  Lavandula  foliis  duplicato-pinnatifidis  hirfuti: 

:  fpicis  fafcicidatis.  L.avender  with  doubly  Wing-pointe 

hairy  Leaves,  and  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  in  Cluil 
;  ters.  This  is  the  Lavandula  folio  longiore  tenuius  id  eh 
Hantius  diffeElo.  Lourn.Inft.  R.  H.  198.  Lavender,  wit 
|  a  longer,  narrower,  and  more  elegant  cut  Leaf. 

The  Arft  Sort  is  cultivated  in  feveral  of  the  Englij 
Gardens,  and  has  been  generally  known  by  the  Tit 
■  of  Spike,  or  Lavender  Spike ;  the  Leaves  of  this  So; 
are  much,  fhorter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  con- 
mon  Lavender,  and  the  Branches  are  fhorter,  moi 
compadt,  and  fuller  of  Leaves.  This  Sort  doth  nc 
often  produce  Flowers,  but  when  it  does,  the  FJowc 
Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  very  different  froi 
thofe  on  the  other  Branches,  approaching  nearer  t 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but  are  broader;  the  Stall 
grow  taller,  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  larger,  tl: 
Flowers  are  Analler,  and  are  in  loofer  Spikes.  It  gt 
nerally  flowers  a  little  later  in  the  Seafon,  This  h< 
been  frequently  confounded  with  the  common  Laver 
der,  and  has  been  fuppofed  the  fame  Species,  but  I 
undoubtedly  a  different  Plant. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  fame  with  what  Dr.  Moriffc 
calls  Lavandula  latifolia  fferilis,  for  the  Plants  will  cor 
tinue  feveral  Years  without  producing  Flowers ;  durin 
which  Time  they  have  a  very  different  Appearance,  ; 
thofe  Branches  of  the  fame  Plant  always  have  which  d1 
not  flower  ;  but  I  have  planted  Slips  taken  from  tho. 
flowering  Branches  with  narrow  Leaves,  and  othei 
from  thofe  with  the  broad  Leaves,  but  have  alwaj 
found  the  Plants  fo  propagated  to  return  their  origin; 
Sort,  the  Cutings  with  the  narrow  Leaves  have  becoir 
broad  again.  .  A 

The  iecond  Sort  is  the  common  Lavender,  which 
fo  well  known  as  to  require  no  Defcription.  Both  the 
'  Sorts  flower  in  July,  at  which  Time  the  Spikes  of  tl 
fecond  Sort  are  gathered  for  Ufe  ;  there  is  a  Variety  < 
this  with  white  Flowers. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  Cutings  or  Slips,  the  be 
Seafon  for  which  is  in  March ,  when  you  fhould  plai 
them  in  a  fhady  Situation,  or  at  leaft  fhade  them  wit 
Mats  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  m2 
be  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and  when  they  have  obtaine 
Strength,  may  be  removed  to  the  Places  where  the 
are  deflgned  to  remain.  Thefe  Plants  will  abide  tl 
longeft  in  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  ftony  Soil,  in  which  the 
will  endure  our  fevereft  Winters ;  though  they  wi 
grow  much  fafter  in  the  Summer,  if  they  are  plantd 
upon  a  rich,  light  moift  Soil,  but  then  they  are  gent 
rally  deftroyed  in  Winter,  nor  are  the  Plants  half  J 
ftrong  fcented,  or  fit  for  medicinal  Ufes,  as  thofe  whit 
grow  upon  the  moft  barren  rocky  Soil. 

Thefe  Plants  were  formerly  in  Ufe  to  make  Edgin| 
to  Borders  in  Gardens,  for  which  Purpofe  they  are  1 
no  Means  proper,  for  they  will  grow  too  large  for  fee 
Defigns  ;  and  if  they  are  often  cut  in  very  dry  Weathe 
they  are  fubjedt  to  decay  ;  and  in  hard  Winters  the. 
are  very  often  killed,  fo  that  the  Edging  will  not  l 
complete:  Befldes,  thefe  Plants  greatly  exhauft  til 
Goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  whereby  the  Plants  in  the  Boj 
ders  will  be  deprived  of  their  Nourifhment;  fo  that  th| 
fhould  never  be  planted  in  a  fine  Garden  amongft  off 
choice  Plants  and  Flowers,  but  rather  be  placed  in  Bel 
in  the  Phyfick  Garden,  or  in  any  Part  of  the  Kkchj 
Garden  if  the  Soil  is  dry. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Andalufia-,  this 
an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branchii 
Stalk  near  three  Feet  high;  the  Stalks  are  woolly,  a| 
garnifhed  with  hoary  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  v-'hil 
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•e  cut  into  many  Divifions  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  thefe  Seg- 
lents  are  again  divided  on  their  Borders  toward  the 
'op,  into  three  obtufe  Segments,  fo  that  they  end  in 
lany  Points.  The  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  is  con- 
nued  from  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  is  naked 
id  about  fix  Inches  long,  having  four  Corners  or  All¬ 
ies,  and  is  terminated  by  a  dole  Spike  of  Flowers 
iout  one  Inch  long ;  the  Spike  has  the  Rows  of  Flow¬ 
’s  twilled  fpirally  :  Under  this  Spike  there  are  com- 
lonly'two  fmall  ones  proceeding  from  the  Side  of  the 
talk,  at  about  an  Inch  Dillance  from  the  middle  Spike, 
’his  Sort  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au- 
imn..  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  blue, 
id  the  other  with  white  Flowers. 

This  Sort  is  fown  every  Spring  on  Borders  or  Beds  of 
Tht  frefh  Earth,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
iay  be  tranfplanted  into  other  Borders  of  the  Flower 
arden,  or  into  Pots,  to  remain  for  good  ;  where  they 
ill  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean 
om  Weeds.  Thefe  are  pretty  Plants  to  place  in  large 
orders,  amongft  other  Plants,  for  Variety,  but  they 
e  never  ufed  with  us  ;  they  may  alfo  be  preferved  over 
ie  Winter,  if  placed  in  a  Green-houfe  in  Autumn;  but 
tey  never  continue  longer  than  two  Years  with  us,  and 
iany  Times  (if  they  have  produced  Seeds  the  firft 
ear)  they  will  not  continue  longer.  Nor  do  thofe 
lants  which  are  thus  preferved,  appear  handfome  the 
llowing  Summer,  fo  that,  unlefs  in  bad  Seafons,  when 
ie  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  the  open  Air,  it  is  not  worth 
hile  to  preferve  the  Plants.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort 
e  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  fol- 
wing  Spring  without  Care,  and  may  be  treated  in  the 
tanner  before  diredted. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  IJlands , 
om  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Bifliop  of  Lon- 
n,  which  were  fown  in  his  Lordfhip’s  Garden  at  Ful- 
m,  where  this  Plant  was  firft  raifed.  This  rifes  with 
i  upright  branching  fquare  Stalk  four  Feet  high,  gar- 
Ihed  with  Leaves  which  are  longer,  and  cut  into  nar- 
wer  Segments  than  thofe  of  the  third  Sort.  They 
e  of  a  lighter  green  and  hairy,  the  naked  Flower 
alk  is  alfo  longer,  and  terminated  with  a  Clufter  of 
nkes  of  blue  Flowers,  and  at  two  or  three  Inches  be- 
w  thefe,  are  two  fmall  Spikes  of  Flowers,  Handing 
ie  on  each  Side  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  ffnaller 
an  thofe  of  the  common  Lavender,  but  are  of  the 
me  Shape.  * 

This  Sort  is  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former,  fo 
e  Seeds  of  this  muft  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
ould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
th  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  another  hot  Bed, 
bring  the  Plants  forward  -,  and  in  the  Begining  of 
me,  they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  where 
ey  Ihould  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation  toward 
e  End  of  that  Month  ;  in  July  the  Plants  will  flower, 
d  if  the  Autumn  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen 
September ;  but  when  they  do  not  perfect  Seeds,  the 
ants  may  be  preferved  through  the  Winter  in  a  good 
reen-houfe,  where  they  will  produce  Flowers  moft 
irt  of  that  Seafon,  whereby  good  Seeds  may  be 
•tained. 

LAVATERA.  Tourn.  Adi.  Gal.  170 6.  Tab.  3.  Dill, 
■n.  10.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  75,2. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  double  Empalement ;  the  outer  is  of 
e  Leaf  fkcrt,  obtufe ,  and  trifid ;  the  inner  is  of  one  Leaf  , 
'■d  quinquefid ;  they  are  both  permanent.  The  Flower  hath 
’e  Petals,  which  are  joined  at  their  Bafe ,  plain ,  and 
read  open  above.  Lt  has  many  Stamina ,  which  are  join- 
in  a  Column  below ,  but  above  are  loofe  ;  they  are  infer  t- 
m  the  Petal ,  and  terminated  by  Kidney-fhaped  Summits . 
has  an  orbicular  Germen ,  fupporting  a  floor t  cylindrical 
yle,  crowned  by  many  briftly  Stigmas .  The  Empalement 
terward  becomes  a  Fruit  with  fever al  Capfules ,  covered 
Front  by  a  hollow  Shield ,  each  Capfule  having  one  Kid- 
y-Jhaped  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  was  by  Tournefort  refered  to 
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the  fixth  Section  of  his  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  a  BcU-fhaped  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  from  whofe 
Bottom  arifes  a  Lube  with  the  Point  al ,  which  turns  to  a 
Fruit  with  many  Capfules.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the 
third  Sedlion  of  his  fixteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  joined  in  a  Co¬ 
lumn. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  La  vat  era  foliis  infimis  cordato-orbiculatis ,  cauli- 
nis  trilobis  acuminatis  glabris ,  pedunculis  unifioris ,  Qaule 
herbaceo.  Lavatera  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  orbicularly 
Fleart-fhaped,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  fet  with  three  acute 
Lobes,  and  fmooth,  one  Flower  upon  a  Foot  Stalk, 
and  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the  Lavatera  folio  6? 
facie  althtfa.  Adi.  R.  P.  1706.  Lavatera  with  the  Leaf 
and  Appearance  of  Marfhmallow. 

2.  Lavatera  foliis  infimis  cordato-angulatis,  fuDerne 
fagittatis ,  pedunculis  unifioris ,  caule  herbaceo  hirfuto /  La¬ 
vatera  with  the  lower  Leaves,  angularly  Heart-fhaped, 
the  upper  ones  Arrow-pointed,  a  fingle  Flower  upon 
each  Foot  Stalk,  and  a  hai-ry  herbaceous  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Lavatera  Africana ,  flore  pulcherrinio .  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  African  Lavatera  with  a  beautiful  Flower. 

3.  Lavatera  foliis  glabris ,  caule  fcabro  herbaceo , 
pedunculis  unifioris ,  frudlibus  orbiculo  tedlis.  Hort.  Upfah 
203.  Lavatera  with  fmooth  Leaves,  a  rough  herbace¬ 
ous  Stalk,  one  Flower  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  an  orbi¬ 
cular  clofed  Fyuit.  This  is  the  Malva  folio  vario . 
C.  B.  P.  Mallow  with  a  variable  Leaf. 

4.  Lavatera  caule  herbaceo ,  frudlibus  denudatis,  ca- 
lycibus  incifis.  Hort.  Upfal.  203.  Lavatera  with  an  her¬ 
baceous  Stalk,  naked  Fruit,  and  a  cut  Empalement. 
This  is  the  Althaea  flore  majore.  C.  B.  P.  316.  Marfh- 
mallow  with  a  larger  Flower. 

5.  Lavatera  foliis  quinquelobatis  hirfufis,  caule  eredlo 
fruticofo.  Icon.  Tab.  161.  Lavatera  with  hairy  Leaves 
having  five  Lobes,  and  a  fhrubby  upright  Stalk. 

6.  Lavatera  caule  arbor eo,  foliis  feptemangularibus 
tomentofis  plicatis ,  pedunculis  confertis  unifioris  axillaribus. 
Hort.  Upfal.  202.  Lavatera  with  a  Tree-like  Stalk, 
woolly  plaited  Leaves,  having  feven  Angles,  and  Foot¬ 
stalks  with  fingle  Flowers  arifing  in  Clufters  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Malva  arborea  ve- 
neta  didla ,  parvo  flore.  C.  B.  P.  315,  Tree  Mallow  with 
a  fmall  Flower. 

7.  Lavatera  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  fubcordatis  fub  tri¬ 
lobis  rotundatis  crenatis  Jlipulis  cordatis ,  pedunculis.  uniflo- 
ris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  691.  Lavatera  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk, 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  having  three  round  indented 
Lobes,  which  are  crenated,  Heart- fhaped  Stipuls,  and 
Foot  Stalks  with  fingle  Flowers.  This  is  the  Alihaa 
frutefcens ,  folio  rotundiore  incano.  C.  B.  P.  316.  Shrub¬ 
by  Marfhmallow  with  a  rounder  hoary  Leaf. 

8.  Lavatera  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  quinquehbo-hafta- 
tis.  Hort.  Upfal.  202.  Lavatera  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk, 
and  Leaves  having  five  Arrow-pointed  Lobes.  This  is 
the  Althaea  frutefcens ,  folio  acuto ,  parvo  flore.  C.  B.  P. 
316.  Shrubby  Marfhmallow  with  an  acute  Leaf,  and  a 
fmall  Flower. 

9.  Lavatera  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  orbiculatis  crena¬ 
tis  tomentofis ,  pedunculis  confertis  unifioris  axillaribus.  La¬ 
vatera  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  round,  crenated,  woolly 
Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks  growing  in  Clufters  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  each  fuftaining  a  fingle  Flower. 
This  is  the  Althaea  frutefcens  Hifpanica  folio  rotundiori. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  FI.  97.  Spanifh  fhrubby  Marfhmallow 
with  a  rounder  Leaf. 

10.  Lavatera  caule  fruticofo  tomentofo,  foliis  orbicu- 
lato-cordatis  undatis  incanis ,  ferrato-crenatis ,  pedunculis 
ftepius  trifloris.  Lavatera  with  a  fhrubby  woolly  Stalk, 
round  Heart-fhaped  hoary  Leaves,  which  are  waved, 
and  fharply  indented,  and  Foot  Stalks  which  have  fre¬ 
quently  three  Flowers.  This  is  the  Althea  frutefcens 
Lufitanica,  folio  rotundiori  undulato.  Tourn.  Inft.  97. 
Portugal  fhrubby  Marfhmallow  with  a  rounder  waved 
Leaf, 

1 1 .  Lavatera  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  quinquelobatis  acur 
tis  crenatis  tomentofis,  racemis  terminalibus.  Lavatera  with 
a  fhrubby  Stalk,  woolly  Leaves  having  five  acute  Lobes, 
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and  long  Bunches  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Altbaa  frutefcens,  folio  bryonut.  C.  B.P.  31  o. 
Shrubby  Althaa  with  a  Kriony  Leaf. 

The  firft:  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria-,  it  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  with  an  ered,  branching,  herbaceous  Stalk, 
rifing  two  Feet  high  the  under  Leaves  are  orbicularly 
Heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  Hand  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks,  the  upper  are  divided  into  three  acute  Lobes ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  they  are  very  large,  and  fpread 
open  like  thofe  of  the  Marfhmallow,  and  are  of  a  Pa^e 
red  or  Rofe  Colour.  Thefe  come  out  in  July,  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September ,  and  the  Plants  decay  in  Autumm 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  which 
has  accidentally  rifen  from  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Hol¬ 
land ,  and  the  Plants  there  cultivated,  and  the  Seeds 
have  fince  been  communicated  to  moil:  Parts  of  Europe. 
This  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  Shape  of  the  Leaves, 
the  lower  having  Angles,  and  the  upper  being  Arrow- 
pointed  -,  the  Stalks  are  hairy,  the  Flowers  larger,  and 
of  a  brighter  red  Colour. 

This  Sort  is  annual,  and  flowers  at  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  the  Autumn. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily  ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  flender  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalks  about  two  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown 
Bark ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  roundifh,  and  the  upper 
are  angular,  and  fome  are  Arrow-pointed.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  not  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  either  of  the  former, 
and  are  of  a  pale  red  Colour ;  thefe  ftand  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  and  appear  about  the  fame  Time  with  the 
former.  This  is  certainly  a  diftind  Species,  for  I  have 
cultivated  it  more  than  thirty  Years,  and  have  never 
found  it  vary. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annu¬ 
al  Stalk,  which  rifes  four  or  five  Feet- high  and  is  wool¬ 
ly,  garnifhed  with  angular  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  toward  the  Top,  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks  at  every  Joint;  they  are  of  a  pur- 
plifh  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Marfhmal¬ 
low,  but  are  larger.  Thefe  appear  in  July  andAugufl , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn,  then  the  Stalks 
decay  to  the  Root.  It  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and 
Bohemia. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  the  Seeds  of  it  were  fent  me  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Storm ,  Gardener  at  Amjlerdam.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  branching  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten 
Feet,  garnifhed  with  large  hairy  Leaves,  deeply  di¬ 
vided  into  five  roundifh  Lobes,  which  are'  indented  on 
their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  bright  green,  Handing  alter¬ 
nately  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  as  the  Plants  become 
more  fhrubby,  the  Leaves  decreafe  in  Size,  fo  that  the 
upper  Leaves  are  not  more  than  a  fixth  Part  of  the  Big- 
nefs  of  the  firft  or  lower  Leaves.  The  Flowers  come 
out  fingly  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  at  every  Joint, 
fo  that  as  the  Branches  extend  there  is  a  Succeffion  of 
Flowers,  whereby  the  Plants  are  feldom  deftitute  of 
Flowers  the  whole  Year.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright 
purple  Colour,  but  are  not  very  large ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Capfules  having  many  Partitions,  in  each  of 
thefe  is  one  Kidney- fhaped  Seed,  which  ripen  in  Suc- 
cefiion  as  the  Flowers  are  produced. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  commonly  called  Mallow  Tree; 
this  rifes  with  a  very  ftrong  thick  Stalk,  to  the  Height 
of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  dividing  into  many  Branches  at 
the  Top,  which  are  garnifhed  with  foft  woolly  Leaves 
that  are  plaited,  and  the  Edges  cut  into  feveral  Angles. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Clufters  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  each  Handing  upon  a  feparate  Foot  Stalk  ; 
they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Mallow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  of 
the  fame  Form.  This  Sort  flQwers  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  the  Autumn. 

The  feventh  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  feven  or 
eight  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  long  Branches, 
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which  are  garnifhed  with  woolly  Leaves,  differino 
greatly  in  Size  and  Shape,  the  lower  being  partly 
Heart-fhaped  at  their  Bafe,  but  divide  into  five  roundifl 
Lobes  ;  the  upper,  which  are  ftnall,  have  three  Lobe! 
which  are  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  com? 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  three  or  four  at  each 
Joint,  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  lio-h: 
purple  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Marfhmallow 
There  is  a  Succeffion  of  thefe  Flowers  from  June  to  th< 
Autumn. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  Shrub  which  grows  to  the  fami 
Size  as  the  feventh,  and  differs  from  it  in  the  Shape  0 
the  Leaves,  which  are  divided'  into  three  or  five  acuti 
pointed  Lobes,  and  the  Flowers  are  fmaller,  but  0 
the  fame  Shape  and  Colour,  and  continues  in  flower  a 
the  fame  Time.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  South  0 
France. 

The  ninth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  fix  or  eigh 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches,  which  are  gar 
nifhed  with  roundifh  crenated  woolly  Leaves,  Handing 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower 
come  out  in  Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
each  fuftaining  one  large  pale  blue  Flower,  of  the  farm 
Shape  with  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  This  flowers  a 
the  fame  Time  with  them,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  thl 
Autumn. 

The  tenth  Sort  hath  a  foft  fhrubby  woolly  Stalk 
which  rifes  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet ;  theft 
ftand  more  ered  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts,  anc 
do  not  branch  fo  much  ;  the  Leaves  are  Heart-fhapec 
at  their  Bafe,  but  round  on  their  Edges,  very  hoary  anc 
waved,  ftanding  upon  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flower 
come  out  in  Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
ftanding  upon  Foot  Stalks  of  different  Lengths;  theft 
generally  fupport  but  one  Flower,  but  fometimes  the' 
have  two  or  three  ;  the  Flowers  are  large,  and  of  ; 
pale  blue  Colour.  They  appear  at  the  fame  Time  wit!1 
the  former,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  1 
grows  naturally  in  Portugal. 

The  eleventh  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  fix  0 
feven  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  fhrubby  Branches 
which  are  garnifhed  with  woolly  Leaves,  divided  intc 
five  Lobes  which  end  in  acute  Points,  and  arecrenatec 
on  their  Edges ;  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches  an] 
adorned  with  a  Angle  Flower  at  each  Joint,  fiting  cloft 
to  the  Stalk,  but  the  Branches  are  terminated  by  looft 
Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  fix  laft  mentioned  Sorts,  though  they  have 
fhrubby  Stalks,  yet  are  but  of  fhort  Duration  here 
the  fixth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  Sorts,  feldom  continue 
longer  than  two  Years,  unlefs  when  they  happen  tej 
grow  upon  dry  Rubbifh,  where  they  make  but  little. 
Progrefs,  and  their  Stalks  and  Branches  are  firmer,  fc 
better  able  to  refill  the  Cold  ;  for  when  they  are  in  gooc 
Ground,  they  are  very  vigorous  and  full  of  Sap,  loan! 
killed  by  the  Froft  in  common  Winters.  The  othe 
three  Sorts  are  not  quite  fo  tender,  nor  of  fo  fhort  Du 
ration;  thefe  will  continue  three  or  four  Years,  anc 
fometimes  longer,  provided  the  Winters  are  not  ver; 
fevere  ;  or  if  the  Plants  ftand  in  a  warm  Situation  anc 
on  a  dry  Soil,  but  in  moift  rich  Ground  they  feldon 
continue  long. 

All  thefe  fhrubby  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  b; 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  upon  a  Bet 
of  light  Blarth  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  about  three  0 
four  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  th 
Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  for  as  the; 
fhoot  out  long  flefhy  Roots  which  have  but  few  Fibres; 
fo  they  do  not  fucceed  well  if  they  are  tranfplanted  afte 
they  are  grown  large.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  ar 
permited  to  fcatter  on  the  Ground,  the  Plants  will  com' 
up  the  following  Spring  ;  and  when  they  happen  t> 
fall  into  dry  Rubbifh,  and  are  permited  to  grow  there 
in,  they  will  be  fhort,  ftrong,  woody,  and  produce  ■ 
greater  Number  of  Flowers  than  thofe  Plants  which  ar 
more  luxuriant.  As  thefe  Plants  continue  a  long  Tim 
in  flower,  fo  a  few  Plants  of  each  Sort  may  be  allowe* 
a  Place  in  all  Gardens  where  there  is  Room. 
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The  three  firft  Sorts  are  ahnual  Plants,  which  are 
■opagaced  by  Seeds  :  The  Seafon  for  Towing  them  is 
,  March ,  upon  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth  ;  and  when 
ie  Plants  are  come  up,  you  mull  carefully  clear  them 
om  Weeds  ;  and  in  very  dry  Weather,  they  muft  be 
dw  and  then  refrelhed  with  Water.  When  they  are 
)Out  two  Inches  high,  you  mull  tranfplant  them  into 
e  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which 
ould  be  in  the  Middle  of  the  Borders  in  the  Flower 
arden  •,  for,  if  the  Soil  be  good,  they  will  grow  two 
three  Feet  high  *  in  tranfplanting  them,  you  muft 
ke  them  up  very  carefully,  preferving  a  Ball  of  Earth 
their  Roots,  otherwife  they  are  apt  to  mifcarry  ;  and 
fo  water  and  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root, 
ter  which  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  clear 
em  from  Weeds,  and  to  fallen  them  to  Stakes,  to 
event  their  being  injured  by  ftrong  Winds.  You  may 
fo  fow  their  Seeds  in  Autumn,  and  when  the  Plants 
e  come  up,  tranfplant  them  into  fmall  Pots,  which, 
wards  the  End  of  October ,  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
mmon  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  the  Plants  being  de- 
ided  from  fevere  Frofls,  will  abide  the  Winter  very 
dl ;  and  in  the  Spring,  you  may  fhake  them  out  of 
e  Pots,  and  plant  them  into  larger,  or  elfe  into  the 
11  Ground,  where  they  may  remain  to  flower.  The 
ants  thus  managed  will  be  larger,  and  floWer  ftronger 
d  earlier  than  thofe  Town  in  the  Spring,  and  from 
efe  you  will  conftantly  have  good  Seeds,  whereas 
ofe  Town  in  the  Spring  fometimes  mifcarry.  The 
edsof  the  third  Sort  Ihould  be  fownin  the  Spring,  in 
e  Place  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  well 
ar  removing  in  the  Summer. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  very  ornamental  Plants  in  a 
e  Garden,  when  placed  among  other  Annuals,  either 
Pots  or  Borders. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  which  abides 
reral  Years,  but  the  Stalks  decay  in  the  Autumn,  and 
w  ones  arile  in  the  Spring.  This  is  propagated  by 
eds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth 
the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
py  Ihould  be  either  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where 
py  are  to  remain,  or  into  Pots  where  they  may  Hand 
get  more  Strength,  before  they  are  planted  in  the 

I  Ground.  Alter  the  Plants  are  well  rooted,  they 

II  require  no  other  Cafe,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
eeds  ;  and  if  the  Winter  Ihould  prove  very  fevere,  it 
11  be  proper  to  cover  them  with  old  Tanners  Bark, 
keep  out  the  Froftj  but  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of 
r  ordinary  Winters  very  well,  and  will  produce  their 
Dwers  and  ripen  their  Seeds  annually. 

The  fifth  Sort  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in 
;  °Pen  Air  in  England ,  fo  the  Seeds  Ihould  be  fown 
the  lame  Manner  as  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts ;  and 
en  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each 
mted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
iced  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
;n  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  and 
xed  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants.  As  the  Plants 
pance  in  their  Growth,  fo  they  will  require  larger 
ts,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other 
ints  ;  in  the  Autumn  they  mull  be  removed  into  the 
een-houfe,  and  placed  with  Myrtles  and  the  other 
nds  of  Plants,  which  only  require  Protection  from 
d  Fro  ft,  but  muft  have  as  much  free  Air  as  pofiible 
mild  Weather. 

LAUREOLA.  See  Thymelaea. 
LAUROCERASUS.  See  Padus. 

LAURUS.  Tourn.Inft.  R.  H.  597.  Tab.  3 67.  Lin. 

^  Tf^'  152,  I  he  Bay  Free;  in  French,  Laurier. 
f  he  Characters  are, 

\  is  male  and female  in  different  Plants ,  the  male  Flow- 
have  no  Empalement.  It  hath  one  Petal ,  which  is  cut 
0  J.x  Segments  at  the  Top ,  and  nine  Stamina  which  are 
er  than  the  Petal ,  fending  by  Threes ,  terminated  by 
’  er  Kummits.  The  female  Flowers  have  no  Empale- 
l;  one  Petal ,  which  is  flightly  cut  into  fix  Seg- 

S  0  tbs  2  ¥•  In  the  Bottom  is  ftuated  an  oval  Ger- 
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n.en,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style  of  the  fame  Length  with  the 
Petal,  crowned,  by  an  obtufe  Stigma  ;  there  are  two  globu¬ 
lar  Glands ,  funding  upon  very  floor t  Foot  Stalks,  fixed  to 
the  Bafe  of  the  Petal.  The  Ger  men  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  Berry  with  one  Cell ,  inclofing  one  Seed  of  the  fame 
Form.  J 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  m  the  firft  Sefhon  ofi 
Tournefort’ s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Pointal 
turns  to  a  floft  Fruit  with  a  hard  Seed.  Dr.  Linnaus 
places  it  in  the  firft  Sedion  of  his  ninth  Clafs,  which 
contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  nine  Stamina 
and  one  Style ;  bul  it  Ihould  be  ranged  in  his  twenty- 
fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  male 
and  female  Flowers  are  upon  different  Plants. 

The  Species  are, 

.  _  1  •  Laurus  foliis  lanceolatis  venofis  perennantibus,  fio- 
ribus  quadrifidis  diceciis.  Hort.  Cliff.  105.  Bay  Tree  with 
ever-green,  Spear-fhaped,  veined  Leaves,  and  Flowers 
cut  into  four  Points,  which  are  male  and  female.  This 
is  the  Laurus^  Idtifolia  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  The  broad 
leaved  Bay  ol  Diofcorides. 

2.  Laurus  fo'iis  lanceolatis  venofis perennantibus,  mar- 
ginibus  undatis.  Bay  I  ree  with  ever-green  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  veined  and  waved  on  their  Edges. 
This  is  the  Laurus  vulgaris  folio  undulato.  H.  R.  Par. 
Common  Bay  Tree  with  waved  Leaves. 

3  •  LauRus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  venofis  perennanti- 
biis,  floribus  quinquefidis  diceciis.  Bay  Tree  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  ever-green  and  veined,, 
and  Flowers  cut  into  five  Points  which  are  male  and 
female.  This  is  the  Laurus  tenuifolia.  Tab.  Icon.  925. 
Narrbw  leaved  Bay. 

4'  Laurus  foliis  lanceolatis  perekndntibus  venofis  pla- 
nis ,  ramulis  tuberculatis  cicatrieibus ,  floribus  racemofs. 
Hort.  Cliff.  154,  Bay  Tree  with  ever-green,  veined, 
Spear-fhaped*  plain  Leaves,  Branches  having  Tuber¬ 
cles  and  Cicatrices,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches. 
This  is  the  Laurus  Indie  a.  Aid.  Hort .  Farnef.  61.  The 
Indian  Bay. 

5.  Laurus  foliis  lanceolatis  perennantibus  marginibus 
refiexis  tranfverse  venofis ,  floribus  racemofis.  Bay  Tree 
with  ever-green  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Borders 
are  reflexed  and  tranfverfly  veined,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Bunches.  I  his  is  the  Laurus  Carolinienfis ,  foliis 
acuminatis ,  baccis  caruleis ,  pediculis  longis  rubris  infiden - 
tibus.  Catefb.  Carol.  1.  p.  63.  Carolina  Bay  Tree  with 
pointed  Leaves,  and  blue  Berries  fiting  upon  long  red 
Foot  Stalks. 

6.  Laurus  foliis  ov'ato -lanceolatis  obtufis  integris  an¬ 
nuls.  Bay  Tree  with  oval,  obtufe,  Spear-fhaped,  entire 
Leaves,  which  are  annual.  This  is  the  Arbor  Virgini- 
ana,  citrea  vel  limonii  folio ,  BenZoinum  fhndens.  Hort . 
Amfi.  i.  p.  189.  The  Benjamin  Tree. 

7.  Laurus  foliis  integris  trilobifque.  Hort.  Cliff.  154. 
Bay  Tree  with  entire  Leaves,  or  having  three  Lobes. 
This  is  the  Cornus  mas  odor  at  a,  folio  trifido,  margine 
piano,  faffaphras  dilla.  Pluk.  Aim.  120.  The  Saflafras. 

8.  Laurus  foliis  venofis  oblongis  acuminatis  annuls , 
fubtus  rugofis.  Bay  Tree  with  oblong,  acute-pointed, 
veined,  annual  Leaves,  which  are  rough  on  their  under 
Side.  This  is  the  Laurus  foliis  lanceolatis  enervibus  an¬ 
nuls.  Flor.  Firg.  159.  Bay  Tree  with  Spear-fhaped, 
winged,  unveined,  annual  Leaves. 

9.  Laurus  foliis  trinerviis  lanceolato-ovatis ,  nervis 
fupra  bafin  unitis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  192.  Bay  Tree  with 
oval,  Spear  fhaped  Leaves,  having  three  Veins  which 
unite  above  the  Bale.  This  is  the  Camphora  ojficinarum. 
C.  B.  P.  500.  The  Camphire  Tree. 

10.  Laurus  foliis  ovatis  planis  integerrimis,  pedtincu - 
lis  racemofis ,  floribus  in  capitulum  c  oils  Cits.  Bay  Tree  with 
plain,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  branching  Foot  Stalks,  and 
Flowers  collefted  into  Heads.  This  is  the  Laurus  Ame¬ 
ricana,  foliis  fubrotundis,  floribus  in  capitulum  colleClis. 
Houft.  Miff.  American  Bay  Tree  with  roundifh  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  collefted  into  Heads. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  broad  leaved  Bay,  which  grows 
naturally  in  Afia ,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  Ber¬ 
ries  feveral  Times.  This  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  England ,  fo  is  commonly  kept  in  Pots  or 

7  U  Tuba, 
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Tubs,  and  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Winter. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  broader  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Bay,  and  are  fmoother :  There  are  male 
and  female  Plants  of  this,  as  there  are  alio  of  all  the 
other  Sorts. 

The  fecond  is  the  common  Bay ;  of  this  there  are 
Plants  with  plain  Leaves,  and  others  which  are  waved 
on  their  Edges,  but  they  feem  to  be  the  fame  Species, 
for  the  young  Plants  which  I  have  raifed  from  the  Ber¬ 
ries  of  one,  have  been  a  Mixture  of  both  Sorts  *,  but 
this  is  undoubtedly  a  different  Species  from  the  firft, 
for  this- Sort  thrives  well  in  the  open  Air,  and  is  feldom 
hurt,  except  in  very  fevere  Winters,  whereas  the  fit  ft 
will  n'ot  live  abroad  in  common  Winters  without  Shelter. 

The  third  Sort  hath  very  long  narrow  Leaves,  which 
are  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  two  former,  a.nd  are  of 
a  lighter  green  ;  the  Branches  are  covered  with  a  pur- 
plifh  Bark,  and  the  male  flowers  come  out  in  imall 
Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  firing  clofe  to 
the  Branches.  This  Sort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  England ,  fo  the  Plants  are  generally  kept 
in  Pots  or  Tubs,  and  houfed  in  Winter  as  the  firft 
Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Madeira  and  the 
Canary  IJlands ,  from  whence  it  was  formerly  brought  to 
Portugal ,  where  it  has  been  propagated  in  fo  great 
Plenty,  as  to  appear  now  as  if  it  was  a  Native  of  that 
Country.  In  the  Year  1620,  this  Plant  was  raifed  in 
the  Farnejian  Garden,  from  Berries  which  were  brought 
from  India,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  Baftard  Sort  of 
Cinnamon.  This  grows  to  the  Height  of  thirty  or 
forty  Feet  in  temperate  Countries,  but  it  is  too  tender 
to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  fo  the  Plants  are 
kept  in  Pots  or  Tubs,  and  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe  in  Winter. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Laurel,  they  are  thick,  fmooth,  and  of  a  light 
green,  the  Foot  Stalks  inclining  to  red  ;  the  Branches 
are  regularly  difpofed  on  every  Side,  and  the  male 
Flowers  are  difpofed  in  long  Bunches,  they  are  of  a 
whitifh  green  CqIoux;  the  Berries  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  It  is  called  by  feme  the  Royal 
Bay,  and  by  others  the  Portugal  Bay. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  in  great 
Plenty,  where  it  is  called  Red  Bay  *,  it  alfo  is  found  in 
other  Parts  of  America ,  but  not  in  fo  great  Plenty.  In 
feme  Situations  near  the  Sea,  this  riles  with  a  ftrait 
Trunk  to  a  confiderable  Height,  and  their  Stems  are 
large,  but  in  the  inland  Parts  of  the  Country  they  do 
not  grow  fo  large.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  much 
efteemed,  being  of  a  fine  Grain,  fo  is  of  excellent  Ufe 
for  Cabinets,  (Ac . 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Bay,  and  are  a  little  woolly  on  their 
under  Side,  their  Edges  are  a  little  reflexed  •,  the  Veins 
run  tranfverfly  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides,  and  the 
male  Flowers  come  out  in  long  Bunches  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves.  The  female  Trees  produce  their  Flow¬ 
ers  in  loofe  Bunches,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks  which  are  red  5  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  blue  Ber¬ 
ries  firing  in  red  Cups. 

This  Sort  is  alfo  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England ,  for  although  feme  Plants  have  lived  abroad 
in  a  mild  Winter,  which  were  planted  in  a  warm  Situ¬ 
ation,  yet  the  firft  lharp  Winter  has  deftroyed  them,  fo 
that  thefe  Plants  muft  be  kept  in  Pots  or  Tubs,  and 
houfed  in  Winter  like  the  former. 

Thefe  five  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Layers,  and 
the  common  Sort  is  generally  propagated  by  Suckers, 
but  thofe  Plants  never  keep  to  one  Stem,  but  generally 
fend  out  a  great  Number  of  Suckers  from  their  Roots, 
and  form  a  Thicket,  but  do  not  advance  in  Height ; 
therefore  the  beft  Way  to  have  good  Plants,  is  to  raife 
them  from  the  Berries,  when  they  can  be  procured,  for 
the  Plants  which  come  from  Seeds,  always  grow  larger 
than  the  others,  and  do  not  put  out  Suckers  from  their 
Roots,  fo  may  be  trained  up  with  regular  Stems.  The 
beft  Way  is  to  few  the  Berries  in  Pots,  and  plunge  them 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants 
much  fooner  than  if  they  were  fown  in  the  full  Ground, 
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fo  they  will  have  a  longer  Time  to  .get  Strength  before 
Winter ;  but  the  Plants  muft  not  be  forced  with  Heat, 
therefore  they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  the 
Begining  of  June,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed 
where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn  ;  then  the  Pon 
fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  Frame,  that  the 
Plants  may  be  protected  from  hard  Froft,  but  in  mile 
Weather  they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air;  for  while  the 
Plants  are  fo  young,  they  are  in  Danger  of  fuffering  ir 
hard  Froft,  even  the  common  Sort  of  Bay.  The  Spring 
following,  thofe  Plants  which  will  not  live  in  the  oper 
Air,  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  feparate  Pots 
but  the  common  Sort  may  be  planted  in  Nurfery  Bed: 
fix  Inches  afunder  each  Way,  where  they  may  grov\ 
two  Years,  by  which  Time  they  will  be  fit  to  plan 
where  drey  are  defigned  to  grow.  The  other  Sorts  muf 
be  conftantly  kept  in  Pots,  fo  fhould  every  Year  be  nev 
poted,  and  as  they  advance  in  Growth,  they  muf 
have  larger  Pots.  As  thefe  Plants  require  Shelter  ii 
Winter,  a  few  of  each  Sort  will  be  enough  for  a  largi 
Green-houfe. 

The  common  Bay  will  make  a  Variety  in  all  ever 
green  Plantations,  and  as  it  will  grow  under  the  Shad 
of  other  Trees,  where  they  are  not  too  clofe,  fo  it  i 
very  proper  to  plant  in  the  Borders  of  Woods,  wher 
it  will  have  a  good  Effect  in  Winter. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America 
where  it  rifes  to‘  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  divid 
ing  into  many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  ova 
Spear- fhaped  Leaves  near  three  Inches  long,  and  on 
Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  fmooth  on  their  upper  Surface 
but  with  many  tranfverfe  Veins  on  their  under  Side 
thele  Leaves  fall  off  in  the  Autumn,  like  other  deci 
duous  Trees.  The  Flowers  I  have  but  once  feen,  thol 
were  all  male,  and  of  a  white  herbaceous  Colour,  bu 
if  I  remember  right,  they  had  but  fix  Stamina  ineach.i 

The  Saffafras  Tree  is  alfo  very  common  in  mot! 
Parts  of  North  America,  where  it  fpreads  greatly  b 
their  Roots,  fo  as  to  fill  the  Ground  with  Sucker! 
where-ever  they  are  permited  to  grow,  but  in  Engl&n 
this  Shrub  is  with  Difficulty  propagated.  In  Americ 
it  is  only  a  Shrub,  feldom  rifing  more  than  eight  or  te 
Feet  high  *,  the  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  ( 
different  Shapes  and  Sizes,  feme  of  them  are  oval  an 
entire,  about  four  Inches  long  and  three  broad  ;  other 
are  deeply  divided  into  three  Lobes,  thefe  are  fix  Inchf 
long,  and  as  much  in  Breadth  from  the  Extremity  c 
the  two  Outfide  Lobes  ;  they  are  placed  alternately  up 
on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green 
thefe  fall  off  in  the  Autumn,  and  in  the  Spring,  foo 
after  the  Leaves  begin  to  come  out,  the  Flowers  appet: 
juft  below  them,  upon  flender  Foot  Stalks,  each  fu 
Gaining  three  or  four  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  which  Iw 
five  oval  concave  Petals,  and  eight  Stamina  in  t’nema 
Flowers,  which  are  upon  different  Plants  from  the  f 
male ;  thefe  have  an  oval  Germen,  that  afterward  b 
comes  an  oval  Berry,  which,  when  -ripe,  is  blue,  bi 
the  Plants  do  not  produce  Fruit  in  England. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America 
in  fwampy  Lands ;  this  rifes  with  a  flirubby  branchir 
Stalk  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  purpl 
Bark.  The  Leaves  are  placed  oppofite,  and  are  ne,;, 
two  Inches  long  and  one  broad,  fmooth  on  their  uppi 
Side,  but  are  veined  on  their  under,  where  they  a 
rough.  This  has  not  as  yet  produced  Flowers  her; 
but  the  Berries  which  were  fent  me  from  Maryland  we 
red,  and  nearly  the  Size  and  Shape  of  the  common  Ik 

Berry.  \ 

The  Camphire  Tree  grows  naturally  in  Japan,  ar 
in  feveral  Parts  of  India ,  where  it  riles  to  a  Tree  j 
middling  Stature,  dividing  into  many  fmall  Branches 
which  are  garnilfied  with  oval  Spear-  fhaped  Leave! 
fmooth  on  their  upper  Side,  having  three  longitudin 
Veins  which  unite  above  the  Bafe  ;  if  thefe  are  bruife 
they  emit  a  ftrong  Odour  of  Camphire,  as  alfo  tl 
Branches  when  broken.  Thefe  are  male  and  female  ( 
different  Trees  ;  I  have  only  feen  thofe  of  the  mal 
which  has  flowered  plentifully  in  England ;  thefe  we 
fmall,  and  compofed  of  five  concave  yellow  Peta.' 

very  like  thofe  of  the  Saffafras  1'ree,  and  were  pr 

J  due; 
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uced  three  or  four  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  in  like 

banner.  . 

The  tenth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
iun  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  to 
lie  Height  of  twenty  Feet,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
thich  are  covered  with  a  gray  rough  Bark;  at  the  Ex- 
•emity  of  the  Branches  are  produced  the  Foot  Stalks, 
diich  are  unequal  in  Length,  but  divide  into  feveral 
nailer,  each  fuflaining  a  duller  of  fmall  white  Flow- 
rs,  which  are  collected  into  a  Head  or  fmall  Umbel, 
aving  one  general  Involucrum  ;  thefe  are  male  and  fe- 
ule  on  different  Trees.  The  female  Flowers  which 
ave  no  Stamina,  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries,  not 
uite  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  common  Bay.  The  Leaves 
f  this  Tree  are  about  two  Inches  long  and  one  broad, 
funded  at  the  Top  and  entire,  Handing  upon  very 
lort  Foot  Stalks. 

The  Saffafras  Tree  is  commonly  propagated  by  the 
erries,  which  are  brought  from  America ;  but  thefe 
erries  generally  lie  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year,  and 
>metimes  two  or  three  Years,  before  they  grow,  when 
ley  are  fown  in  the  Spring  ;  therefore  the  fureft  Me- 
lod  of  obtaining  the  Plants  will  be,  to  get  the  Berries 
ut  into  a  Tub  of  Earth  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and 
:nt  over  in  the  Earth  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  to 
>w  the  Berries  on  a  Bed  of  light  Ground,  puting  them 
vo  Inches  into  the  Earth ;  and  if  the  Spring  fhould 
rove  dry,  the  Bed  muff  be  frequently  watered,  and 
laded  from  the  great  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  the  Middle 
f  the  Day  ;  with  this  Management  many  of  the  Plants 
ill  come  up  the  firft  Seafon,  but  as  a  great  many  of 
le  Berries  will  lie  in  the  Ground  till  the  next  Spring, 
i  the  Bed  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  but  wait  until  the 
;afon  after,  to  fee  what  will  come  up  :  The  firft  Win- 
r  after  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  protected 
om  the  Froft,  efpecially  in  the  Autumn  ;  for  the  firft 
irly  Froft  at  that  Seafon  is  apt  to  pinch  the  Shoots  of 
lefe  Plants,  which  are  tender,  and  full  of  Sap,  and  do 
lem  more  Injury  than  the  fevere  Froft  of  the  Winter  •, 
r  when  the  extreme  Part  of  the  Shoots  are  killed,  it 
merally  affedls  the  whole  Plant. 

When  the  Plants  have  grown  a  Year  in  the  Seed  Bed; 
ey  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery,  where  they 
ay  ftand  one  or  two  Years  to  get  Strength,  and  may 
en  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
main  for  good. 

There  have  been  fome  of  thefe  Plants  propagated  by 
ayers,  but  thefe  are  commonly  two,  and  fometimes 
ree  Years  before  they  put  out  Roots ;  and  if  they  are 
>t  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  they  rarely  take 
oot;  fo  that  it- is  uncertain,  whether  one  in  three  of 
efe  Layers  do  fucceed,  which  makes  thefe  Plants 
ry  fcarce  in  England  at  prefen t. 

The  Wood  of  this  Shrub  is  frequently  ufed  to  make 
ea,  which  is  efteemed  a  great  Antifcorbutick  ;  and  in 
irclina  they  frequently  give  a  Decodlion  of  the  Wood 
id  Leaves  in  intermiting  Fevers ;  but  the  Flowers  of 
e  Shrub  are  gathered  and  dried  by  the  moft  curious, 
d  are  ufed  for  Tea. 

The  Benjamin  Tree,  as  it  is  falfly  called,  may  be 
opagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Saffafras,  by 
wing  of  the  Berries :  Thefe  generally  lie  long  in  the 
round,  fo  that  unfefs  they  are  brought  over  in  Earth, 
the  fame  Way  as  before  direfled,  they  often  fail,  or 
leaft  remain  long  in  the  Ground  ;  but  this  is  now  fre¬ 
ely  propagated  by  Layers  in  England ,  which  put 
t  Roots  pretty  freely,  when  the  young  Shoots  are 
ofen  for  to  make  Layers. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  fame  Coun- 
’  with  the  laft,  and  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the 
ne  Manner  as  thofe,  which  require  the  fame  Treat - 
int.  This  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Layers,  which 
t  out  Roots  pretty  freely  ;  and  as  the  Shrubs  do  not 
3duce  Seeds  in  England ,  fo  this  is  the  heft  Method  to 
r>pagate  them. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England , 
t  the  Saffafras  sis  often  injured  by  very  fevere  Frofts, 
eciafty  if  drey  are  in  an  expofed  Situation  ;  therefore 
;je  Plants  fhould  have  a  warm  Situation  and  a  loofe 
1  >  and  in  moift  Ground  this,  and  alfo  the  eighth 
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Sort,  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  dry  Soil  ;  £>.r 
when  they  are  planted  on  a  hot  gravelly  Soil,  they  fre¬ 
quently  die  in  Summer  when  the  SeafonS  prove  dry. 
.They  are  all  ol  them  now  much  cultivated  in  England , 
to  add  to  the  \aiiety  of  Shrubs,  but  they  are  not  very 
ornamental  Plants;  though  indeed  the  Saffafras  makes 
a  good  Appearance  in  Summer,  when  it  is  fully  clothed 
with  its  large  Leaves,  which  being  of  different  Shapes, 
makes  an  agreeable  Variety,  when  intermixed  with 
Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth. 

.The  Camphire  Tree  is  very  near  a-kin  to  the  Cinna¬ 
mon  Tree,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  Leaves,  thofe 
of  the  Cinnamon  Tree  having  three  Ribs  runing  lon¬ 
gitudinally  from  the  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Point,  which  are 
remarkably  large  ;  whereas  the  Ribs  of  the  Leaves  of 
this  Tree  are  fmall,  and  extend  toward  the  Sides,  and 
have  a  fmooth  fhining  Surface :  They  are  both  male 
and  female  in  different  Trees,  fo  that  thefe  is  a  Necef- 
fity  for  both  Sexes  to  ftand  near  each  other,  in  order  to 
have  good  Seeds. 

In  Europe  this  Tree  is  propagated  by  Layers,5  which 
are  two  Years,  and  fometimes  longer,  before  they  take 
Root,  fo  that  the  Plants  are  very  fcarce ;  and  as  all  thofe 
which  I  have  feen  flower  are  male  Trees,  fo  there  cab 
be  no  Hopes  of  procuring  Seeds  from  them  here ;  but 
if  the  Berries  of  this,  and  alfo  of  the  Cinnamon  Tree, 
were  procured  from  the  Places  of  their  Growth,  and 
planted  in  Tubs  of  Earth,  as  hath  been  directed  for 
the  Saffafras  Tree,  there  may  be  a  Number  of  thefe 
Plants  procured  in  England :  And  if  they  were  fent  to 
the  Britijh  Colonies  in  America ,  they  might  be  there 
cultivated,  fo  as  to  become  a  publick  Advantage  ;  efpe¬ 
cially  the  Cinnamon  Tree,  which  will  grow  as  well  in. 
fome  of  our  Iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  as  it  doth  in  the 
native  Places  of  its  Growth ;  and  in  a  few  Years  the 
1  tees  might  be  had  in  Plenty;  for  they  propagate  eafily 
by  the  Berries.  The  Portugueze  brought  fome  of  the 
Cinnamon  Trees  from  the  Eaft-lndies ,  and  planted  them 
bn  the  Ifland  of  Princes,  on  the  Coaft  of  Africa ,  where 
they  now  abound,  having  fpread  over  a  great  Part  of 
the  Bland  ;  there  are  alfo  fome  of  them  growing  at  the 
Madeiras.  •  -  ► 

The  Camphire  Tree  does  Hot  require  any  artificial 
Heat  in  Winter,  fo  that  if  they  are  placed  in  a  warm 
dry  Green-houfe,  they  will  thrive  very  well.  During 
the  Winter  Seafon  they  muff  be  fparingly  watered,  an§ 
in  the  Summer  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  Winds, 
and  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  direct  Rays  of  the 
Sun  ;  and  during  this  Seafon,  they  aiuft  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  Water. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young 
Branches  in  Autumn,  which  lhould  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  is  before  directed  for  the  Benjamin. 

The  laft  Sort  requires  a  Stove  to  preferve  it  through 
the  Winter  in  England ;  this  is  propagated  by  Seeds* 
which  muft  be  procured  from  the  Country,  where  it 
grows  naturally;  but  the  Berries  fhould  always  be 
taken  from  thofe  Trees  which  ftand  near  the  male, 
otherwife  they  will  not  grow,  which  was  the  Cafe  of 
thofe  Berries  fent  to  England  by  Dr.  Houftoun%  for  from 
a  large  Quantity  of  the  Berries  which  Were  diftributed 
to  feveral  Perfons,  but  one  Plant  came  up,  and  yet  the 
Seeds  were  frefh. 

This  Plant  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  Cof¬ 
fee  Tree,  fo  fhould  be  placed  in  a  Stove,  with  that  and 
other  tender  Plants  of  thofe  warm  Countries,  and  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  the  Stove. 

LAURUS  ALEXANDR1NA.  See  Rufcus. 

LAURUS  TINUS.  See  Tinus. 

LAWN  is  a  great  Plain  in  a  Park,  or  a  fpacious 
Plain  adjoining  to  a  noble  Seat. 

As  to  the  Dimenfions  of  it,  it  fhould  be  as  large  as 
the  Ground  will  permit ;  but  never  lefs,  if  poffible, 
than  thirty  or  forty  Acres ;  but  this  is  to  be  underftood 
of  Lawns  in  large  Parks,  for  in  Gardens  a  Lawn  of 
eight  or  ten  Acres  is  a  reafonable  Size  for  Gardens  of  a 

moderate 
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moderate  Extent,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  Acres  for  thofe 

of  the  largeft  Size.  „  , 

As  to  the  Situation  of  ji  Lawn,  it  will  be  belt  to  pe 
in  the  Front  of  the  Houle,  and  to  lie  open  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Country,  and  not  pent  up  with  Trees. 

If  the  Houfe  front  the  Eaft,  it  will  be  molt  conve¬ 
nient,  becaufe  the  Rooms  will  be  lhaded  in  the  After¬ 
noon,  and  fo  the  Objetfts  to  be  viewed  from  the  Houle 
will  be  much  beautified  by  the  Sun’s  Ihining  upon  them 
at  that  Time  of  the  Day  ;  for  if  the  bell  Room  of  the 
Houfe  front  the  Lawn,  as  it  always  fhould  do,  the  Af¬ 
ternoon  being  the  molt  ufual  I  ime  lor  Peop  e  o 
Fafhion  to  folace  themfelves  in  fuch  Rooms,  then  the 
Sun  will  not  be  offenfive  to  thofe  Rooms,  nor  will  the 
Prolpedt  be  interrupted,  but  rendered  more  pleafant, 
whereas,  were  it  on  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Houfe,  the 
Sun,  by  fliining  from  the  Objecft,  and  direftly  againlt 
thofe  Rooms,  would,  by  both,  hinder  the  Piofpedft,  an 
the  Generality  of  Profpecls  are  molt  pleafant  when  the 

Sun  Ihines  upon  them.  _  . 

Befides,  there  is  another  Inconvenience,  if  the  Lawn 
be  on  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Houfe,  it  will  give  the  more 
Way  to  the  Weft  Wind  (which  is  commonly  the  great- 
eft)  to  injure  the  Houfe,  by  its  having  a  tree  Palfage 

If  the  Lawn  be  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Houfe,  it 
may  do  well  enough,  for  the  Reafons  before-mentioned, 
for  the  Sun’s  Rays  being  then  darted  obliquely,  will 
not  much  interrupt  the  Profpedt,  and  the  Sun  Ihining 
moft  Part  of  the  Day  on  that  Side  of  the  Houfe,  will 
ftill  add  to  the  Beauty  of  that  Front,  which  ought  to  be 
the  bell  Front  in  the  Houfe,  therefore  a  Lawn  on  that 
Side  will  much  help  the  Profpedl  of  the  Houfe. 

But  the  moft  delirable  Afpect  for  a  Lawn  is  that  of 
the  South  Eaft,  which  is  generally  the  moft  favourable 
Point  in  England ;  and  as  the  Sun  rifes  upon  the  Front 
of  the  Houfe  facing  this  Point,  fo  it  will  add  a  Chear- 
fulnefs  to  the  Rooms  in  the  Morning,  and  by  Noon 
the  Rays  will  be  oblique  to  this  Front,  and  in  the  Af¬ 
ternoon  will  have  entirely  left  thefe  Apartments. 

It  will  not  be  at  all  convenient  to  have  the  Lawn  on 
th6  North  Side  of  the  Houfe,  becaufe  it  will  lay  the 
Houfe  too  open  to  the  cold  North  Winds,  ^.  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  more  eligible  to  plant  Wildernefl'es  and 
Woods  on  the  Weft  and  North  Sides  of  the  Houfe,  by 
Way  of  Screen  to  it. 

As  to  the  Figure  of  the  Lawn,  fome  recommend  an 
exadl  Square,  others  an  oblong  Square,  fome  an  oval, 
and  others  a  circular  Figure  but  neither  ot  thefe  are  to 
be  regarded,  for  it  may  be  contrived  fo  as  to  fuit  the 
Figure  of  the  Ground  and  as  there  fhould  be  Trees 
planted  for  Shade  on  the  Boundaries  of  the  Lawn,  fo 
the  Sides  may  be  broken  by  irregular  Plantations  of 
Trees,  for  if  there  are  not  fome  good  Profpedts  beyond 
the  Lawn,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  it  bounded  on  eve¬ 
ry  Side  by  Plantations,  which  may  be  brought  round 
pretty  near  to  each  End  of  the  Houfe,  fo  that  Perfons 
may  foon  get  into  Shade,  which  is  a  very  defirable 
Thing  in  hot  Weather,  for  where  that  is  wanting,  few 
Perfons  care  to  ftir  abroad  when  the  Sun  Ihines  warm. 

If  in  the  Plantations  round  the  Lawn,  the  Trees  are 
placed  irregularly,  fome  breaking  much  forwarder  on 
the  Lawn  than  others,  and  not  crowded  too  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  they  will  make  a  much  better  Appearance  than 
any  regular  Plantations  can  poflibly  do ;  and  if  there 
are  Varieties  of  Trees  properly  difpofed,  they  will  have 
a  good  Effecft  ;  but  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  no  other 
but  thofe  which  make  a  fine  Appearance,  and  that  grow 
large,  ftrait,  and  handfome,  fhould  be  admited  here,  as 
they  are  placed  in  the  conftant  View  from,  the  Houfe. 

Many  Perfons  have  prefered  the  Lime  Tree  for  this 
Purpofe,  on  Account  of  their  regular  Growth  ;  but  as 
the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  often  change  their  Colour,  and 
begin  to  fall  very  foon  in  Autumn,  occafioning  a  great 
Litter  in  the  Garden-,  and  from  the  End  of  July  the 
Trees  make  but  an  indifferent  Appearance,  fo  they  are 
not  to  be  efteemed  for  thefe  Plantations. 

The  Elm,  Oak,  Beech,  and  Cheftnut,  among  the  de¬ 
ciduous  Trees,  are  to  be  prefered  to  all  others,  as  they 
keep  their  Leaves  late  in  Autumn  j  and  thefe  are  all  of 
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them  large  growing  Trees,  fo  are  very  proper  for  this 
Purpofe. 

If  there  are  fome  Clumps  of  ever-green  Trees  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  deciduous  Trees  in  this  Plantation,  k 
will  add  to  the  Beauty  of  it,  efpecially  in  the  Winter 
Seafon  ;  the  belt  Sorts  for  this  Purpofe  are  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth's  Pine,  the  Silver  and  Spruce  Firs,  which  will 
grow  fait,  and  become  large  Trees  ;  and  as  the  two 
latter  Sorts  always  grow  pyramidically,  fo  they  will 
have  a  good  Effedt  to  the  Sight,  when  properly  difpofed 
with  the  deciduous  Trees  ;  but  as  thefe  generally  fea¬ 
ther  out  their  Branches  near  the  Ground,  they  fhould 
be  planted  where  they  do  not  obftrud  the  View  of  any 
diltant  Objedls. 

But  as  moft  Perfons  who  take  Pleafure  in  beautifying 
their  Seats  in  the  Country,  are  in  hafte  for  Shade,  they 
generally  plant  the  Trees  too  clofe  together,  and  often 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  render  it  difficult,  when  the 
Trees  are  advanced,  to  reduce  their  Number,  without 
Injury  to  the  Defign therefore  thofe  Trees  ffiould  be 
firft  planted,  which  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  then 
there  may  be  fome  few  others  planted  for  prefent  Shade, 
which  may  afterward  be  taken  away.  When  Perfons 
who  are  beautifying  their  Seats  meet  with  full  grown 
Trees  on  the  Spot,  it  is  a  great  Pleafure,  for  thefe 
fhould  not  be  deftroyed,  if  they  can  poffibly  (land. 

LAWSONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  433.  Henna.  Ludw. 
H  3- 

The  Characters  are,  ^ 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement ,  divided 
into  four  Parts  at  the  T op.  The  Flower  is  compofed  oj 
four  oval  Spear-fhapcd  Petals ,  which  fpread  open,  and  eight 
Jlender  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  which  ftand  by 
Pairs  between  them,  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  It 
hath  a  roundifh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  which 
is  permanent ,  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  globular  Capfule,  ending  in  a  Point, 
having  four  Cells,  filled  with  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Limans’ s  eighth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  eight  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lawsonia  ramis  inermibus.  Flor.  Zeyl.  134.  Law- 
fenia  whofe  Branches  have  no  Spines.  This  is  the  Li- 
gufirum  ALgyptiacum  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  4 7^-  2road 
leaved  Egyptian  Privet,  called  Alhcnna ,  or  Henna  by; 
the  Arabians. 

2.  Lawsonia  ramis  fpinofs.  Flor.  Zeyl.  134.  Law- 
fonia  with  prickly  Branches.  This  is  the  Rhamnus  Ma-> 
labaricus  Mail-anski.  Pluk.  Aim.  38.  Lab.  220.  Ma¬ 
labar  Buckthorn,  called  Mail-anfki. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  Egypt,  and 
other  warm  Countries,  where  it  rifes  with  a  fhriibby 
Stalk,  eight  or  ten  Feet  high.  The  Branches  come 
out  by  Pairs,  oppofite  thefe  are  flender,  and  covered 
with  a  whitiffi  yellow  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  fmall  Leaves,  of  a  pale  green,  ending  in  acute 
Points,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  of  a  gray  or  dirty  white  Colour,  and  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  four  fmall  Petals  which  turn  backward  at  the 
Top.  The  Flowers  are  lucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfule: 
with  four  Cells  filled  with  angular  Seeds. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Shrub  are  much  ufed  by  the  E 
gyptian  Women  to  colour  their  Nails  yellow,  which  the) 
efteem  an  Ornament. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ,  for 
I  have  received  Specimens  of  it  from  the  Spanijh  Wejl- 
Indies,  where  it  was  found  growing  naturally  in  great 
Plenty. 

This  rifes  with  a  woody  Trunk,  eighteen  Feet  high 

or  more.  The  Wood  is  hard  and  clofe,  covered  with  <> 

light  gray  Bark.  The  Branches  come  out  alternate 

and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  which  ftanc 

without  Order  •,  and  at  the  Joints  where  the  Leaves  art 

placed,  come  out  fingle  ftrong  ffiarp  Thorns.  The 

Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side  0 

the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  0 

a  difagreeable  Scent  i  they  have  four  Petals,  wmc 
0  ,  fpreac 
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read  open  *,  between  each  of  thefe  are  fituated  two 
etty  ftrong  Stamina,  terminated  by  roundifh  Sum- 
its.  After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Germen  becomes 
roundiflt  Capfule  with  four  Cells,  including  many 
gular  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
juld  be  Town  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  that 
e  Plants  when  they  come  up  may  have  Time  to  get 
rength  before  Winter.  When  the  Plants  are  lit  to 
nove,  they  fliould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  fill- 
with  light  Tandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed 
Tanners  Bark,  where  they  mud  be  fcreened  from  the 
n  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  their  Treat- 
;nt  fhould  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Coffee  Tree  with 
s  Difference  only,  not  to  let  thefe  Plants  have  fo 
ich  Water,  but  efpecially  in  the  Winter,  during 
lich  Seafon  it  fhould  be  given  to  them  very  fparingly, 
by  over  waterihg  thefe  Plants,  I  have  known  many 
them  deftroyed  ;  thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive 
the  open  Air  in  England ,  fo  they  muff  conftantly  re¬ 
in  in  the  Stove,  but  in  hot  Weather,  they  fhould 
ve  Plenty  of  free  Air  admited  to  them. 

LAYERS.  Many  Trees  may  be  propagated  by 
yers,  which  do  not  produce  Seeds  here,  fo  are  not 
ily  increafed  by  any  other  Method. 

This  is  to  be  performed  by  Biting  the  Branches  a 
le  Way,  and  laying  them  under  the  Mould  about 
f  a  Foot ;  the  Ground  fliould  firft  be  made  very 
it,  and  after  they  are  laid,  they  fliould  have  a  little 
iter  given  them. 

'f  they  do  not  comply  well  in  the  laying  of  them 
vn,  they  muff  be  peged  down  with  a  Hook,  or  two, 
l  if  they  have  taken  fufficient  Root  by  the  next  Win- 
,  they  muff  be  cut  off  from  the  main  Plants,  and 
nted  in  the  Nurfery,  as  is  diredled  about  Seedlings. 
Some  twift  the  Branch,  or  bare  the  Rind,  and  if  it 
out  of  the  Reach  of  the  Ground,  they  fallen  a  Tub 
Jafket  near  the  Branch,  which  they  fill  with  good 
tuld,  and  lay  the  Branch  in  it. 

Laying  of  Trees. 

This  Operation  is  thus  performed  : 
ft,  Take  iome  of  the  Boughs  and  lay  them  into  the 
)und  about  half  a  Foot  deep  in  fine  frefh  Mould, 
dng  them  with  the  End  of  the  Layer  about  a  Foot, 
a  Foot  and  a  Half,  out  of  the  Ground,  and  keep 
m  moift  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  and  they  will 
bably  have  taken,  and  be  fit  to  remove,  in  Autumn, 
if  they  have  not  by  that  Time  taken  Root,  they 
ft  lie  longer. 

:dly,  Tie  a  Piece  of  Wire  hard  round  the  Bark  of 
Bough,  at  the  Place  you  intend  to  lay  in  the  Ground, 

1  twift  the  Ends  of  the  Wire,  fo  that  they  may  not 
ie,  and  prick  the  Place  above  the  Wire,  through  the 
k,  with  an  Awl  in  feveral  Places,  and  then  lay  it 
:he  Ground,  as  before  diredled. 
dly,  Cut  a  Slip  upwards  at  a  Joint,  as  is  pradlifed 
aying  of  Carnations,  which  by  Gardeners  is  called 
aguing  the  Layers. 

-thly,  Twift  the  Place  that  you  defign  to  lay  in  the 
>und,.  like  a  Withy,  and  lay  it  into  the  Ground  as 
:<fted  in  the  firft  Way  of  Laying. 

Jthly,  Cut  a  Place  round  about  the  Bough  (that  is 
igned  to  be  laid)  an  Inch  or  two,  at  the  Place  that  is 
ft  convenient  to  lay  into  the  Ground,  and  manage  it 
s  directed  in  the  firft  Method  of  Laying. 

The  Seafon  for  laying  hardy  Trees,  that  fhed  their 
ives,  is  in  Oftober ,  but  for  fuch  as -are  tender,  in 
ich ;  for  Ever-greens,  June  or  Augufi  are  good  Sea- 

rhough  Layers  may  be  laid  at  any  Time  in  the  Year, 
before- mentioned  Seafons  are  moft  proper,  for  the 
lions  following,  becaufe  they  have  the  whole  Winter 
Summer  to  prepare  and  draw  Root,  for  at  thefe 
nes  of  the  Year  the  Sun  has  fufficient  Power  on  the 
>  or  the  Tree  to  feed  the  Leaf  and  Bud,  but  has  not 
*er  fufficient  to  make  a  Shoot. 

^nd  if  that  fmall  Quantity  of  Sap  that  does  arife  be 
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hindered,  as  it  will  by  fome  of  the  preceding  Ways  of 
Laying,  the  Leaves  and  Buds  Will  gently  crave  of  the 
Layer,  and  by  that  Means  Will  prepare  the  Layer  to 
take  Root,  or  put  forth  Roots  a  little  to  maintain  it- 
felf,  finding  it  cannot  have  it  from  the  Mother  Plant. 

And  therefore,  becaufe  it  wants  but  little  Nourilh- 
ment  at  that  Time  of  the  Year,  it  is  better  to  lay  Lay¬ 
ers  of  Trees,  or  to  fet  Curings,  than  at  other  Times* 
either  in  the  Winter,  when  the  Sap  ftirs  but  little,  or 
in  the  Summer  when  the  Sap  abounds,  or  in  the 
Spring  when  it  begins  to  rife,  becaufe  it  is  then  apt  to 
come  too  fuddenly  to  draw  Sap  from  the  Layer,  before 
the  Layer  has  drawn  or  prepared  for  Root. 

However,  the  Spring  or  Summer  may  do  well  for 
fmall  Plants,  becaufe  fuch  Plants,  being  but  Ihort- 
lived,  draw  Root  the  quicker. 

If  you  would  lay  young  Trees  from  a  high  Standard* 
the  Boughs  of  which  cannot  be  bent  down  to  the  Ground, 
then  you  muft  make  Ufe  of  Ofier  Bafkets,  Boxes,  or 
Pots,  filled  with  fine-fifted  Mould,  mixed  with  a  little 
rotten  Willow  Dull,  which  will  keep  Moifture  to  affift 
the  Layer  in  taking'  Root ;  this  Balket,  Box*  &c.  muft 
be  fet  upon  a  Poll,  or  Treffel,  &c.  and  the  Bough  muft 
be  laid  according  to  either  of  the  four  firft  Ways  of 
Laying,  but  too  much  Head  muft  not  be  left  on,  left 
that  be  injured  by  the  Wind,  or  by  its  own  Motion  rub 
off  the  tender  Root,  and  the  fmaller  the  Boughs  are, 
the  lefs  Way  they  fliould  be  left  out  of  the  Ground, 
and  Care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

The  harder  the  Wood  of  the  Tree  is,  the  young 
Shoots  will  take  Root  beft,  but  if  the  Wood  be  foft, 
the  older  Boughs  will  take  Root  the  beft. 

There  are  many  Kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants  which 
will  not  put  out  Roots  from  their  woody  Branches, 
though  laid  down  with  the  utmoft  Care,  yet  if  the  young 
Shoots  of  the  fame  Year  are  laid  in  July ,  they  wiil  of¬ 
ten  put  out  Roots  very  freely,  fo  that  when  any  Plants 
are  found  difficult  to  propagate  by  Layers  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Way,  they  fhould  be  tried  at  this  Seafon  ;  but  as 
thefe  Shoots  will  be  foft  and  herbaceous,  they  muft  not 
have  too  much  Wet,  for  that  will  caufe  them  to  rot, 
therefore  it  will  be  a  better  Method  to  cover  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  over  the  Layers  with  Mofs,  which 
will  prevent  the  Ground  from  drying  too  fall,  fo  that 
a  little  Water  now  and  then  will  be  fufficient. 

LEAVES.  A  Leaf  is  defined  to  be  a  Part  of  a  Plant 
extended  into  Length  and  Breadth,  in  fuch  a  Manner 
as  to  have  one  Side  diftinguifhable  from  the  other,  they 
are  properly  the  moft  extreme  Part  of  a  Branch,  and 
the  Ornament  of  the  Twigs,  and  confill  of  a  very  glu¬ 
tinous  Matter,  being  furnifhed  every-where  with  Veins 
and  Nerves  ;  one  of  their  Offices  is,  to  fubtilize  and 
give  more  Spirit  to  the  Abundance  of  nourifhing  Sap, 
and  to  convey  it  to  the  little  Buds. 

We  fhall  firft  confider  the  Diftindlions  which  are 
made  by  Botanifts  in  their  Definitions  of  the  Shape  and 
Form  of  Leaves  in  their  Titles  and  Defcriptions  of 
Plants,  and  afterward  confider  their  Ufes  in  Vegeta¬ 
tion. 

The  Leaf  of  a  Plant,  or  Tree,  is  diftinguifhed  from 
that  of  Flowers,  the  firft  is  called  Folium  in  Latin ,  and 
the  other  Petalum ,  therefore  what  is  to  be  underftood 
here  of  Leaves,  are  thofe  which  are  ranged  on  the 
Branches  and  Stalks  of  Plants,  and  have  no  Con- 
nedtion  with  the  Flower. 

Thefe  Leaves  are  either  Ample  or  compound. 

Simple  Leaves  are  thofe  of  which  the  Foot  Stalk 
fupports  but  one,  compound  are  thofe  of  which  the 
Foot  Stalk  luftains  many. 

Simple  Leaves  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  Shape  in  the 
following  Manner  i  Orbiculate,  or  round  Leaves  ( or - 
biculatum)  are  fuch  whofe  Breadth  are  equal  to  their 
Length,  and  every  Part  of  their  Edges  equally  diftant 
from  the  Center,  as  in  Fig.  i. 

A  roundifh  Leaf  ( fubrotundum )  differs  from  the 
former,  by  being  either  too  long,  or  too  broad,  or 
prominent  in  one  or  more  Parts,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

An  oval,  or  Egg-fhaped  Leaf  (evatum)  is  longer  than 
it  is  broad  j  the  Bafe,  or  lower  Part  of  it  forms  a  Seg- 
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ment  of  a  Circle,  but  the  upper  Extremity  is  not  in 


Proportion,  but  fmaller,  as  in  Fig.  3.  , 

An  obverfe  oval  Leaf  is  one  whofe  Foot  Stalk  is  nxed 


to  its  fmaller  End. 

An  oval,  or  elliptick  Leaf  ( ovale  five  ellipticum)  is 
one  whofe  Length  exceeds  its  Breadth,  and  both  Ends 
are  equal,  forming  Segments  of  Circles,  as  Fig.  4. 

A  parabolical  Leaf  ( parabolicum )  is  one  whofe  Length 
exceeds  its  Breadth,  and  is  narrowed  from  the  Bafe  up¬ 
ward,  Fig.  5.  _  - 

A  fpatulated  Leaf  ( fpatulatum )  is  of  a  roundilh  fi¬ 
gure,  but  narrow  at  the  Bafe,  and  linearly  lengthened, 
Fig.  6. 

A  Wedge-fhaped  Leaf  ( cuneiforme )  is  one  whofe 
Length  exceeds  the  Breadth,  and  is  narrowed  to  the 
Bafe,  Fi  a .  7  • 

An  oblong  Leaf  ( oblongum )  is  one  whofe  Length 
greatly  exceeds  its  Breadth,  and  each  Extremity  is  nar¬ 
rower  than  a  Segment  of  a  Circle,  fig.  8. 

A  Spear- fhaped,  or  Spear-pointed  Leaf  ( lanceolatum ) 
is  oblong,  and  grows  narrower  toward  both  Ends,  and 

terminates  in  a  Feint,  Fig.  9. 

A  linear  Leaf  {linear e )  is  one  whofe  two  Sides  run  al- 
moft  parallel  to  each  other  ;  they  are  ufually  narrow, 
and  fomewhat  broader  in  the  Middle  than  at  the  two 
Ends,  Fig.  10. 

Acerofum  is  when  the  linear  Leaf  flays  on  the  Tree, 
and  is  ever-green,  as  in  the  Fir,  Yew,  (3c.  Fig.  n. 

An  Awl-fhaped  Leaf  (fubulatum)  is  one  which  is  ob¬ 
long  and  narrow,  broadefl  at  the  Bafe,  and  thence  gra¬ 
dually  terminating  in  a  Point,  Fig.  12. 

A  triangular  Leaf  {triangular e)  is  compofed  of  three 
re&ilinear  Sides  and  three  Angles,  Fig.  13. 

A  quadrangular  and  quinquangular  Leaf,  only  differ 
from  the  former  in  the  Number  of  their  Sides,  or  An¬ 
gles,  Fig.  14. 

A  deltoide  Leaf  is  one  with  four  Angles,  of  which 
thofe  of  the  Summit  are  farther  diftant  from  the  Center 
than  thofe  of  the  Sides,  Fig.  15. 

A  round  Leaf  ( rotundum )  is  one  without  any  Angles. 

A  Kidney-fhaped  Leaf  ( reniforme )  is  of  a  roundifh 
Figure,  hollowed  a  little  at  the  Bafe,  but  without  any 
Angles,  Fig.  16. 

A  Heart-fhaped  Leaf  {cor datum)  is  of  an  ovated 
Shape,  hollowed  a  little  at  the  Bafe,  but  without  any 
Angles,  Fig.  17. 

A  Moon-fhaped  Leaf  ( lunulatum )  is  one  in  Form  of 
a  Half-moon :  it  is  a  roundifh  Leaf  hollowed  at  the 


Bale,  with  two  curvilinear  Angles  in  Form  of  Sickles, 


Fig.  18. 


An  Arrow-pointed  Leaf  ( fagittatum )  is  one  which  is 
fhaped  like  the  Point  of  a  bearded  Arrow,  it  is  trian¬ 
gular,  and  hollowed  at  the  Bafe  for  the  Infertionof  the 
Foot  Stalk,  Fig.  19. 

A  Heart  Arrow-fhaped  Leaf  {cordato -fagittatum)  is 
like  the  former,  but  the  Sides  of  it  are  convex.  Fig. 
20. 

A  Spear-pointed  Leaf  {haflatum)  is  of  a  triangular 
Form,  the  Sides  and  Bafe  of  which  are  hollowed,  fo  as 
to  refemble  a  Leaf  compofed  of  three  Parts,  Fig.  21. 

A  Fiddle-lhaped  Leaf  (pandur#  forme)  is  oblong, 
larger  at  both  Ends  than  in  the  Middle,  the  two  Sides 
being  compreffed  like  the  Body  of  a  Violin,  Fig.  22. 

A  cleft  or  divided  Leaf  ( fiffum )  is  divided  by  linear 
Sinuations  and  ftrait  Margins  ;  a  two,  three,  or  many 
pointed  Leaf  is  of  this  Sort,  divided  into  fo  many  Parts, 
Fig.  23. 

A  lobated  Leaf  {lobatum)  is  one  which  is  divided  al- 
mofl  to  the  Mid-rib,  into  Parts  which  .Hand  diflant 
from  each  other,  and  are  rounded  at  their  Edges ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Number  of  thefe  Parts,  it  is  called  bi- 
lobed,  trilobed,  or  quadrilobed,  (3c.  Fig.  24. 

A  handed  Leaf  (palmatum)  is  one  which  is  divided 
into  feveral  unequal  Segments  down  to  the  Bafe,  where 
they  are  united,  and  refemble  an  open  Hand,  Fig.  25. 

A  Wing-pointed  Leaf  (pinnatifidum)  is  one  which  is 
tranfverfly  divided  into  oblong  horizontal  Divifions, 
Fig.  26. 

A  Lyre- fhaped  Leaf  {lyratum)  is  one  which  is  divided 
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into  tranfverfe  Segments,  the  upper  ones  being  large 
than  the  lower.  Fig.  27.  ' 

A  laciniated  or  jaged  Leaf  {laciniatum)  is  one  whof 
Sides  are  varioufly  divided  into  Jags,  which  are  agaii 
divided  without  any  Order,  Fig.  28. 

A  finuated  Leaf  (finuatum)  is  one  which  has  man 
Sinuations  on  its  Sides,  but  is  not  indented  or  notchel 
on  its  Edges,  Fig.  29. 

An  indented  finuated  Leaf  {dent at 0 -finuatum)  is  on 
like  the  former,  but  the  Side  Lobes  are  of  a  linea 
Figure. 

A  divided  Leaf  (parti turn)  is  one  which  is  divide 
into  many  Parts  to  the  Bafe,  fo  as  to  appear  like  man 
Leaves  till  clofely  examined.  Thefe  are  called  bipai 
tite>  tripartite ,  (3c.  according  to  the  Number  of  Part: 
Fig.  30. 

An  entire  Leaf  {integrum)  is  one  that  is  undivideci 
and  has  fmooth  Edges. 

A  truncated  Leaf  {truncatum)  is  one  whofe  Summ 
feems  as  though  it  were  cut  off  by  a  ftrait  Line,  in 
tranfverfe  Direction. 

A  biten  Leaf  ( pr<emorfum )  is  one  which  is  terminate 
by  very  blunt  unequal  Cuts,  Fig.  31. 

A  retufe  Leaf  {retufum)  is  one  whofe  Extremity 
terminated  by  an  obtule  Sinus,  Fig.  32. 

An  indented  Leaf  {emarginatum)  is  one  whofe  Extr< 
mity  is  a  little  indented,  Fig.  33. 

An  obtufe  Leaf  {obtufum)  is  one  whofe  Point  is  te 
minated  bluntly,  or  by  a  Segment  of  a  Circle,  Fig.  3 

An  acute  Leaf  {acutum)  is  one  whofe  Point  is  te 
minated  in  an  acute  Angle,  Fig.  35. 

An  acuminated  Leaf  {acuminatum)  is  one  which 
terminated  by  an  Awl-fhaped  Point,  Fig.  36. 

A  pointed  obtufe  Leaf  {obtufum  acumine)  is  one  who 
upper  Part  is  rounded,  but  draws  to  an  acute  Poin 
Fig-  37- 

A  Clafper  Leaf  {cirrhofum)  is  one  which  terminat 
with  a  Tendril,  Fig.  38. 

A  fpinous  Leaf  (fpinofum)  is  one  whofe  Edge  or  Bo 
der  ends  with  hard  ftiff  Prickles,  Fig.  39. 

An  indented  Leaf  ( dentatum )  is  one  whofe  Edge  h 
horizontal  Points  of  the  fame  Confidence  with  the  Le; 
but  are  feparated  from  each  other.  Fig.  40. 

A  fawed  Leaf  ( f erratum )  is  one  whofe  Edges  a 
fharply  notched  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw,  which  ma. 
acute  Angles  bending  toward  the  Top,  Fig.  41. 

A  backward  fawed  Leaf  {retrorfo-f erratum)  is  0 
whofe  Serratures  or  Teeth,  are  bent  toward  the  Bafe 
the  Leaf. 

A  double  fawed  Leaf  {duplic at o-f erratum)  is  0 
whofe  Edges  are  fawed  with  larger  Teeth,  andtheEdg 
of  thefe  are  again  fawed  in  the  fame  Manner. 

A  crenated  Leaf  {crenatum)  is  one  whofe  Edges 
indented  with  Indentures,  which  neither  turn  towa 
the  Point  nor  Bafe.  When  thefe  Indentings  termini 
obtufely,  it  is  called  obtufe  crenated ;  when  acute, 
acute  crenated  ;  when  the  Indentures  are  again  inder: 
ed,  it  is  called  double  crenated  {duplicate -crenatm 
Fig-  42* 

A  bowed  Leaf  {repandum)  is  one  whofe  Margin  r 
feveral  obtufe  Sinufes  which  are  a  little  waved,  Fig.  4; 

A  cartilaginous  Leaf  {cartilagineum)  is  one,  wh( 
Edge  is  furnifhed  with  a  firm  Cartilage  of  a  differci 
Subftance  with  the  Leaf,  Fig.  44. 

A  ciliated  Leaf  {ciliatum)  is  one  whofe  Edge  is 
with  parallel  Hairs,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  Hairs  of  t 
Eye-lid,  Fig.  45. 

A  torn  Leaf  ( laceratum )  is  one  whofe  Edges  are  ( 
into  Segments  of  irregular  Shapes. 

A  gnawed  Leaf  {erofian)  is  one  which  is  finuatt 
and  the  Sinufes  have  their  Edges  again  indented  w 
frnall  obtufe  Sinuations,  Fig.  46. 

An  entire  Leaf  {integerrimum)  is  one  whofe  Margin 
entirely  free  of  all  Notches  or  Indentures. 

A  vifeous  Leaf  {vifeidum)  has  its  Superficies  covet 
with  a  clammy  Moifture  which  is  not  fluid. 

A  downy  Leaf  {tomentofum)  is  one  whofe  Surf; 
is  covered  with  Hairs  fo  fhort  and  fine,  that  the  E 
does  not  diftinguifh  them  fingly,  though  the  L 
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evidently  dbwnjr  both  to  the  Sight  and  Touch,  Fig. 

A  woolly  Leaf  ( lanatum )  is  ond  whofe  Surface  is  co¬ 
red  with  a  Kind  of  woolly  Subftance,  like  the  fhort 
ool  of  Lambs* 

A  hairy  Leaf  ( pilofum )  has  its  Surface  furnifhed  with 
ig  diftintt  Hairs,  Fig.  48* 

A  flinging  Leaf  (hifpidum)  is  one  whole  Surface  is 
vered  withrigid  HairS,  which  either  fling  or  prick  on 
ing  touched,  Fig.  49- 

A  rough  Leaf  (fcabrum)  is  one  whofe  Surface  has  on 
feveral  little  irregular  Prominences. 

A  prickly  Leaf  ( aculeatum )  is  one  whofe  Surface  is 
vered  with  ftrong  fharp  Points  or  Thorns,  which  ad- 
re  lightly  to  the  Surface. 

A  channeled  Leaf  (Jlriatum)  is  when  its  Surface  has  a 
umber  of  parallel  longitudinal  Furrows. 

A  pimpled  Leaf  ( papillofum )  is  one  whofe  Surface 
s  many  little  roundifh  Protuberances  like  Nipples, 
g.  50. 

A  pundluated  Leaf  (punclatum)  is  one  whofe  Sur- 
ce  has  many  hollow  Points  difperfed  over  it. 

A  fplendent  Leaf  ( nitidum )  is  one  whofe  Surface  is 
100th  and  lhining,  as  if  poliflied  by  Art. 

A  plaited  Leaf  ( plicatum )  is  one  which  has  feveral 
gular  Riflngs  and  Hollows  towards  its  Borders,  as  if 
Ided  up,  Fig.  51. 

A  waved  Leaf  ( undulatum )  is  one  whofe  Surface  to- 
ird  the  Edges,  rifes  and  falls  convexly  like  the  Waves 

the  Sea. 

A  curled  Leaf  ( crifpum )  is  when  the  Periphery  of  the 
;af  grows  larger  than  theDifk  will  admit,  fo  that  the 
10k  Surface  is  raifedin  Waves,  Fig.  52. 

A  rough  Leaf  ( rugofum )  is  one  whofe  Veins  are  con- 
ifted  and  funk  below  the  Difk,  and  the  intermediate 
lhy  Parts  rife  in  irregular  Forms,  fo  as  to  appear 
ugh,  Fig.  53. 

A  concave  Leaf  ( concavum )  is  one  whofe  Middle  is 
nk  down  or  hollowed. 

A  veined  Leaf  ( venofum )  is  one  whofe  Veins  are 
anched,  and  appear  to  the  naked  Eye. 

A  convex  Leaf  ( convexum )  is  one  whofe  Middle  rifes 
to  a  protuberant  Form. 

A  nervous  Leaf  ( nervofum )  is  when  the  Veins  are  ex¬ 
uded  Lengthways  from  the  Bafe  toward  the  Summit, 
thout  branching,  Fig.  54. 

A  coloured  Leaf  {color atum)  is  one  which  has  other 
flours  than  green. 

A  fmooth  Leaf  ( glabrum )  is  one  whofe  Surface  is 
100th,  without  any  Inequalities. 

A  taper  Leaf  (teres)  is  one  of  a  thick  Subftance  and 
lindrical  Form. 

A  half  taper  Leaf  (femicylindraceum)  is  one  which  is  of 
cylindrical  Form,  flated  on  one  Side. 

A  hollow  Leaf  ( tubulofim )  is  one  which  is  hollow  like 
Pipe,  as  thofe  of  the  Onion. 

A  flefliy  Leaf  ( carnofmn )  is  one  that  is  fucculent  or 
11  of  Pulp. 

A  comprefled  Leaf  ( comprejfum )  is  one  whofe  margi- 
1  Sides  are  prefled,  fo  that  the  Subftance  of  the.  Leaf 
larger  than  the  Dilk. 

A  Plane  Leaf  ( planum )  is  one  whofe  Surfaces  are  every 
here  parallel. 

A  gibbous  Leaf  (gibbum)  is  one  which  is  convex  on 
)th  Sides,  the  Middle  being  fuller  of  Pulp. 

A  deprefled  Leaf  ( depreffum )  is  one  whofe  Diflc  is  more 
prefled  than  the  Sides. 

A  guttered  Leaf  ( canaliculatum )  is  one  which  has  a  lon- 
tudinal  deep  Furrow,  runing  through  the  Middle  of 
ie  Leaf,  and  is  almoft  cylindrical,  Fig.  55. 

A  Sword-fliaped  Leaf  ( enfiforme )  is  one  with  thin 
dges,  with  a  prominent  Rib  runing  from  the  Bafe  to 
e  Point  in  the  Middle. 

A  Faulchion-fhaped  Leaf  (acinaciforme)  is  one  which 
fleftiy  and  comprefled,  with  one  of  its  Edges  convex 
id  narrow,  the  other  thick  and  ftrait.  Fig.  56. 

An  Ax-lhaped  Leaf  ( dolabriforme )  is  one  which  is 
undilh,  obtufe,  and  comprefled,  gibbous  on  the 
utftde,  the  Inflde  fharp  edged,  and  taper  below.  Fig. 
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A  Tongue-fhaped  Leaf  (linguiforme)  is  linear,  flefby^ 
and  obtufe,  convex  on  the  under  Side,  and  has  often 
cartilaginous  Edges,  Fig.  58. 

A  two-edged  Leaf  ( anceps )  Is  One  Which  has  two  pro¬ 
minent  Angles,  runing  Lengthways  on  a  convex  Diik. 

A  three  cornered  Leaf  (triquetrum)  has  three  longitu¬ 
dinal  plain  Sides  like  an  Awl-fhaped  Leaf. 

A  three  edged  Leaf  ( trigonal )  is  much  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  in  this  the  Ribs  are  fharp  and  membranace¬ 
ous,  the  Surface  of  the  Leaf  being  channeled.  When 
a  Leaf  has  four  or  five  Angles,  it  is  called  tetragonal 
and  pentagonal ,  &c. 

A  furrowed  Leaf  ( fulcatum )  is  one  that  has  feveral 
Ridges  runing  Lengthways,  which  have  obtufe  Sinufus* 
Fig-  59- 

A  Keel-fhaped  Leaf  (carinatum)  is  one  that  has  the 
under  Part  of  the  Difk  prominent  the  whole  Length, 
and  the  upper  Concave  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat. 

A  membranaceous  Leaf  (membranaceum)  is  one  wholly 
compoled  of  Membranes,  without  any  apparent  Pulp 
between. 

A  compound  Leaf  ( compofitum )  in  general  means  one, 
which  is  formed  of  feveral  fmall  Leaves  ftanding  upon 
one  Foot  Stalk,  but  thefe  Leaves  are  divifible  again  to 
the  Structure  and  Pofition  of  the  fmall  Leaves. 

1  ft,  Into  fuch  as  are  properly  and  diftindtly  called 
compound  Leaves  ;  2dly,  the  decompound  *,  3dly$  the 
fupradecompound,  of  each  of  thefe  in  its  Place* 

In  deferibing  thefe  Kinds  of  Leaves,  the  whole  Leaf 
which  is  the  Refult  of  the  Combination,  is  confidered 
as  one  Leaf,  called  (folium)  and  the  fmall  Leaves  which 
together  compofe  it  ( folioii )  or  Lobes. 

A  Ample  compound  Leaf,  is  one  whofe  Ample  Foot 
Stalk  bears  more  than  one  Leaf 

A  jointed  one  ( articulatum )  is  when  one  Leaf  grows 
out  of  the  Point  of  another.  Fig.  60. 

A  Angered  Leaf  (digitatum)  is  one  which  is  compofed 
of  feveral  fmall  Leaves  joining  to  one  Foot  Stalk  at 
their  Bafe,  fpreading  open  like  the  Fingers  of  a  Hand, 
Fig.  61.  .* 

A  two  lobed  Leaf  (Unatum)  is  one  with  two  fmall 
Leaves  on  one  Foot  Stalk,  Fig.  62. 

A  three  lobed  Leaf  ( ternatum )  is  one  with  thfee 
fmall  Leaves,  which  is  frequently  called  a  trifoliate 
Leaf,  Fig.  63. 

A  cinquefoil  Leaf  ( quinatum )  has  ftve  fmall  Leaves 
on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk. 

A  winged  Leaf  ( pinnatum )  is  one  which  has  many 
fmall  Leaves,  ranged  on  each  Side  a  Angle  Foot  Stalk 
like  Wings  ;  of  thefe  there  are  feveral  Kinds. 

An  unequal  winged  Leaf  ( pinnatum  cum  impure)  is  a 
winged  Leaf,  terminated  by  an  odd  Lobe  or  (folioii). 
Fig.  64. 

A  Clafper  winged  Leaf  (pinnatum  cum  cirrko)  is  a 
winged  Leaf  ending  with  a  Tendril  or  Clafper,  Fig.  65* 

An  abrupt  winged  Leaf  ( abruptum )  is  a  winged  Leaf 
not  terminated  by  an  odd  Lobe  or  Clafper,  Fig.  66. 

An  oppoAte  winged  Leaf  (oppofite  pinnatum)  is  when 
the  fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes,  are  placed  oppoAte  on 
the  Mid-rib. 

An  alternate  winged  Leaf  ( alternatim  pinnatum)  is 
when  the  fmall  Leaves  ftand  alternate. 

An  interrupted  winged  Leaf  ( interrupts  pinnatum)  is 
when  there  are  fmaller  Lobes  intermixed  with  larger 
upon  the  fame  Mid-rib,  Fig.  67. 

A  jointed  winged  Leal  (articulate  pinnatum)  is  when 
the  common  Foot  Stalk  is  jointed.  Fig.  68* 

A  runing  winged  Leaf  ( decurfme  pinnatum)  is  one 
whofe  fmall  Leaves  run  along  the  Foot  Stalk  from  one 
to  another.  Fig.  69. 

A  conjugated  Leaf  ( conjugatum )  is  one  which  has  but 
two  fmall  Leaves  on  the  fame  Foot  Stalk. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  decompounded  Leaves. 

A  decompounded  Leaf  (decompojitum)  is  one  whofe 
Foot  Stalk  is  divided,  and  joins  together  many  fmall 
Leaves. 

A  double  conjugated  Leaf  (bigeminatum)  is  one  whofe 
Foot  Stalk  divides  in  Pairs,  and  connects  four  fmall 
Leaves  on  the  Top,  or  it  is  compofed  of  two  Conju¬ 
gations. 
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A  double  trifoliate  Leaf  (< biternaium )  is  one  whofe 
Foot  Stalk  is  divided,  and  each  Divilion  fuftains  three 
fmall  Leaves,  Fig.  70. 

A  double  winged  Leaf  ( bipinnatum )  is  one  whole 
Foot  Stalk  is  divided,  and  thefe  Divifions  have  fmall 
Leaves  ranged  on  their  Side  like  Wings,  Fig.  71. 

A  footed  or  branched  Leal  (pedatum)  is  one  whofe 
Foot  Stalk  is  divided,  and  has  fome  fmall  Leaves  placed 
on  the  inner  Side,  Fig.  72. 

A  greater  compounded  Leaf  (fupra  decompofitum )  is 
one  whofe  Foot  Stalk  is  many  Times  divided,  and  each 
Divifion  is  garnilhed  with  fmall  Leaves. 

A  triternate  Leaf  ( triternatum )  is  one  whofe  Foot 
Stalk  connects  three  double  trifoliate  Leaves. 

A  triple  winged  Leaf  ( tri-pinnatum )  is  one  compofed 
of  feveral  double  winged  Leaves  •,  if  thefe  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  two  fmall  Leaves,  they  are  faid  to  be  abrupt. 
Fig.  73.  but  when  they  are  terminated  by  an  odd  one, 
they  are  called  an  irregular,  triple,  winged  Leaf,  Fig. 

74- 

We  next  come  to  confider  the  Diftinctions  of  Leaves 
from  their  Place,  Pofition,  Infertion,  or  their  Directi¬ 
on,  when  joined  to  the  other  Parts  of  Plants. 

A  Seed  Leaf  (feminale)  is  the  firft  Leaf  of  the  Plant, 
and  is  what  before  was  called  cotyledones ,  thefe  are  diffe¬ 
rent  in  Form  and  Subftance  from  the  other  Leaves, 
Fig*  75* 

A  Bottom  Leaf  ( radicale )  is  one  whofe  Foot  Stalk 
rifes  immediately  from  the  Root. 

An  upper  Leaf  ( caulinum )  is  one  which  grows  from 
the  Stalk  of  the  Plant,  Fig.  76. 

An  axillary  Leaf  {axillare)  is  one  which  grows  from 
the  Infertions  of  the  Branches,  Fig.  77. 

A  Flower  Leaf  ( florale )  is  one  that  is  inferted  near 
the  Flower,  and  never  appears  but  with  it,  Fig.  78. 

A  flarry  Leaf  ( ' foliate )  Fig.  79.  or  whorled  Leaf 
( verticillata )  is  when  feveral  Leaves  are  difpofed  in 
Whorls  round  the  Stalk,  Fig.  ,80. 

Oppofite  Leaves  ( oppofita )  are  when  they  ftand  by 
Pairs  on  each  Side  the  Stalk,  Fig.  81. 

Alternate  Leaves  ( alterna )  are  when  they  ftand  alter¬ 
nate  above  each  other.  Fig.  82. 

Sparfed  Leaves  (fparfa )  are  fuch  as  ftand  without 
Order  over  the  whole  Plant. 

Clufter  Leaves  ( conferta )  are  fuch  as  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches  in  Clufters,  and  are  fo  clofe  to 
one  another,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  their  exadt 
Situation,  Fig.  83. 

Imbricated  Leaves  ( imbricata )  are  fuch  as  are  placed 
over  each  other  like  Tiles  on  a  Houfe,  or  the  Scales  of 
Fillies,  Fig.  84. 

Fafciculated  Leaves  ( fafciculata )  are  fuch  as  grow  in 
Bunches  from  the  fame  Point,  Fig.  85. 

Dijlicha  is  when  the  Leaves  are  ranged  along  only 
upon  two  Sides  of  the  Branches,  as  in  the  Fir  Tree. 

A  Target-fhaped  Leaf  ( peltatum )  is  one  whofe  Foot 
Stalk  is  fixed  to  the  Difk,  and  not  to  the  Bafe  or  Edge 
of  the  Leaf,  Fig.  86. 

Petiolatum  is  when  the  Foot  Stalk  is  inferted  to  the 
Bafe  of  the  Margin,  Fig.  87. 

SeJJile  is  when  the  Leaf  fits  clofe  to  the  Stalk  or 
Branch,  and  has  no  Foot  Stalk,  Fig.  88. 

A  runing  Leaf  ( decurrens )  is  when  the  Leaf  adheres 
to  the  Stalk  or  Branch,  and  is  extended  along  the  Stalk 
from  the  Bafe,  fo  as  to  form  a  leafy  Border  on  each 
Side  the  Stalk,  Fig.  89. 

Amplexicaule  is  when  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaf  environs 
or  embraces  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk  entirely,  Fig.  90. 

Semiampkxieaule ,  is  when  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaf  reach 
but  half  round  the  Stalk. 

A  perfoliate  Leaf  ( perfoliatum )  is  one  which  is  per¬ 
forated  by  the  Stalk  or  Branch,  which  do  not  touch  the 
Margin,  Fig.  91. 

Connatum ,  is  when  the  two  oppofite  Leaves  cohere 
at  their  Bale,  fo  as  to  form  one-  Body  embracing  the 
Stalk,  Fig.  92. 

Vaginans ,  is  when  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaf  forms  a  Kind 
of  Cylinder,  embracing  the  Stalk  like  a  Sheath,  as  in 
Corn,  Grafs,  &c.  Fig.  93. 

The  Diredtion  of  Leaves. 


An  adverfe  Leaf  ( adverfum )  is  one  whofe  Sides  re* 
fpedt  the  Meridian  and  not  the  Heavens,  as  the  Ginper 
&c.  &  1 


An  oblique  Leaf  ( obliquum )  is  when  the  Bafe  of  the 
Leaf  regards  the  Sky,  and  the  Summit  the  Horizon. 

An  indexed  or  incurved  Leaf  ( ir.flexum )  is  one  which 
grows  in  Form  of  a  Bow,  turning  its  Point  toward  the 
Stalk  again,  Fig.  9 4. 

Adpreffum ,  is  when  the  Difk  of  the  Leaf  approaches 
near  the  Stalk. 

An  eredt  Leaf  {ere Rum)  is  one  fo  fituated,  as  to  make 
a  very  acute  Angle  with  the  Stalk,  Fig.  95. 

Patens ,  is  when  the  Leaf  does  not  make  fo  aeijte  ar 
Angle  with  the  Stalk  as  the. former,  and  yet  does  not 
ftand  horizontal,  Fig.  96. 

An  horizontal  Leaf  {horizontals)  is  one  which  ftand' 
perfectly  at  right  Angles  with  the  Staik,  Fig.  97. 

A  reflexed  Leaf  (; reclinatum )  is  one  whofe  Summit  i‘ 
lower  than  the  Bafe,  Fig.  98. 

A  revolved  Leaf  {revolutum)  is  one  whofe  upper  Pari 
is  rolled  downward,  Fig  99. 

A  dependent  Leaf  {dependens)  is  one  whofe  Summits 
point  to  the  Earth. 

A  rooting  Leaf  (; radicans )  is  one  which  puts  out  Roots, 

A  floating  Leaf  {natans)  is  one  which  floats  on  the 
Surface  ol  the  Water,  as  the  Water  Lily,  £s?r. 

Demerfum ,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  Leaf  funk  below  the 
Surface  of  the  Water. 

Having  explained  the  feveral  Forms  of  Leaves,  by 
which  Botanifts  diftinguifh  them,  and  alfo  their  Pofition, 
both  in  Regard  to  the  other  Parts  of  the  Tree,  or 
Plant,  and  that  of  the  Earth,  we  fhall  next  proceed  to 
their  Structure  and  Ufes,  for  thefe  were  not  defigned  by 
the  wife  Creator,  only  for  Ornament,  but  they  are  of 
more  important  Ufe  in  Vegetation,  and  are  as  varioufly 
con  ft  r  udted  in  their  feveral  Parts,  as:  their  feveral  Uses 
for  which  they  are  defigned. 

Some  Plants  have  very  thick  flefhy  Leaves,  whofe 
pulpy  Subftance  is  always  moift ;  thefe  are  fuch  Plants 
as  naturally  grow  upon  dry  barren  rocky  Places,  and 
for  the  mod  Part  are  Natives  of  warm  Countries  ;  and 
as  thefe  perfpire  very  little  in  Comparifon  of  moft  other 
Plants,  they  are  adapted  to  grow  in  fuch  Places  wh< 
they  can  receive  very  little  Nouriftimenc  from  the  Earth. 
Moft  of  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  have  a  thin  com  pad: 
Skin  over  their  Surface,  with  very  fmall  minute  Pores, 
whereby  the  defeending  Moifture  is  thrown  off,  which, 
if  admired  into  the  Subftance  of  the  Leaves,  or  Stalks, 
would  in  a  very  fliort  Time  caufe  a  Mortification,  and 
deftroy  the  Plant. 

The  Leaves  of  all  thofe  Trees  and  Shrubs  which 
continue  their  Verdure  all  the  Year,  have  alfo  £  thin 
compadt  Skin,  or  Cover,  over  their  Surfaces,  as  is  ea- 
fily  difeovered  by  macerating  them  in  Water,  in  order 
to  feparate  the  Parenchyma  from  the  VeiTels  of  the 
Leaves,  which  cannot  be  effected  in  any  of  thefe, Ever¬ 
greens,  until  the  thin  Parchment-like  Cover  is  taken  off; 
thefe  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  found,  by  Experiment,  to 
imbibe  and  perfpire  but  little  in  the  fame  Space  of 
Time,  when  compared  with  the  deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs  ;  and  it  is  principally  owing  to  this  clofe  Co¬ 
vering,  as  alfo  to  the  fmall  Proportion  of  Moifture  con** 
tained  in  their  Veffels,  that  they  retain  their  Verdure, 
and  continue  through  the  Winter  oh  the  Trees.  The' 
nutritive  Juices  of  thefe  Plants  always  abound  more  or 
lefs  with  an  oily  or  terebinthinous  Quality,  which  fe*| 
cures  them  from  the  Injury  of  Froft,  fo  that  many  of 
thefe  evergreen  Trees  are  adapted  to  grow  in  the  coldeff 
Parts  of  the  habitable  World. 

In  all  the  Leaves  of  Trees  and  Plants  which  I  have 
examined,  there  are  two  Orders  of  Veins  or  Nerves,: 
one  belonging  to  each  Surface,  and  I  have  generally, 
obferved,  that  the  lower  Lamina  on  the  under  Side  of 
the  Leaf,  had  the  Ramifications  larger,  and  were  ca-:^ 
pable  of  admiring  a  Liquid  to  pafs  through  them,  which,1: 
thofe  of  the  upper  Suriace  would  not ;  thefe  two  Qrjj 
ders  of  Veins  are  inofculated  at  feveral  places,  but  not 
fo  clofely  connedted,  but  that  they  may  be  eafily  fepa-i; 
rated,  after  they  have  been  macerated  in  Water  a  Pr0"| 
per  Time,  for  fome  Leaves  require  a  much  longer 
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ime  thari  others,  to  render  the  Parenchyma  foft 
lough  to  feparate  eafily  from  the  Veins  without  tear- 
g  them. 

Thefe  twoLaminte,  or  Orders  of  Veins,  are  fuppofed 
be  deftined  for  different  Purpofes ;  the  upper  Lamina 
thought  to  be  Air  Veffels,  or  Tracheae,  through 
hich  the  perfpiring  Matter  is  protruded,  and  by  which 
e  Air  is  infpired  ;  that  thefe  are  Pores  through  which 
at  Subftance  paffes,  which  is  thrown  out  of  the  Plants, 
pretty  evident,  for  the  clammy  Subftance  which  is 
immonly  called  Honey  Dew,  is  always  found  flicking 
the  upper  Surface  of  Leaves,  from  whence  many 
,ve  fuppofed  that  this  Subftance  fell  from  above,  and 
dged  upon  the  Leaves  in  the  Night.  This  is  the 
anna  which  is  collected  from  Afh  Trees  in  Calabria , 
from  the  Alhagi  in  Perjia ,  &c.  and  is  no  other 
the  nutritive  Juices,  or  a  Subftance  feparated  from 
at,  which  iffues  from  the  Pores  of  the  Leaves,  and  is 
ncreted  on  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves  by  the  cold  Air ; 
whenever  this  is  found  in  Quantity  upon  the  Leaves, 
w  a  fure  Sign  of  a  difeafed  Plant. 

The  lower  Lamina  of  Veins  are  fuppofed  to  be  de 
ned  for  another  Purpofe,  which  is  that  of  receiving, 
paring,  and  conveying  the  Moifture  imbibed  from 
„  rifing  Vapours  of  the  Earth,  by  which  Trees  and 
ants  are  greatly  nourilhed  ;  and  for  this  Ufe  we  fee 
w  differently  the  two  Surfaces  are  formed,  the  upper 
e  is  commonly  fmooth  and  lucid,  and  the  under  is 
quently  covered  with  Hairs,  or  a  foft  Down,  the  bet- 
to  flop  and  detain  the  rifing  Vapours,  and  tranfmit 
m  to  the  inner  Veffels  ;  and  where  the  Structure  of 
Leaves  are  different,  it  is  found  by  Experience 
:  their  Functions  alter  ;  for  thofe  Leaves,  whofe  up 
Surfaces  are  garnifhed  with  Down,  or  Hairs,  are 
ind  to  be  the  Receivers  and  Conveyers  of  the  Moi¬ 
re,  and  not  the  under  ones,  as  in  the  other  Plants, 
f  the  Surfaces  of  thefe  Leaves  are  altered,  by  rever- 
the  Branches  on  which  they  grow,  the  Plants  are 
ied  in  their  Growth,  until  the  Foot  Stalks  are  turned 
1  the  Leaves  recover  their  former  Pofition.  This 
m  how  neceffary  it  is  to  fupport  all  thofe  weak  Shoots 
Plants,  which  are  naturally  difpofed  for  upright 
)wth,  and  that  either  twine  about  the  neighbouring 
:es  for  Support,  or  that  put  out  Clafpers,  by  which 
y  take  hold  of  whatever  Trees,  or  Plants  grow  near 
m,  and  are  thereby  fupported  ;  and,  on  the  contra 
how  abfurd  is  that  Pradtice  of  tying  up  the  Shoots 
thofe  Plants  which  are  naturally  difpofed  to  trail 
in  the  Ground,  for,  in  both  thefe  Cafes,  Nature  is 
erfed ,  and  confequently  the  Growth  of  both  Sorts  of 
nts  is  greatly  retarded. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  Functions  for  which  the 
tves  of  Trees  and  Plants  are  defigned  ;  but,  befides 
there  are  others  of  equal  Importance  to  the  well 
ig  of  Plants  and  Fruits ;  the  firft  is  that  of  the 
)t  Stalks  of  Leaves  nourifhing  and  preparing  the 
Is  of  the  future  Shoots,  which  are  always  formed  at 
Bafe  of  thefe  Foot  Stalks,  and  during  the  Conti- 
nce  of  the  Leaves  in  perfedl  Health,  thefe  Buds  in- 
fe  in  their  Magnitude,  and,  in  the  deciduous  Trees, 
brought  to  Maturity  before  the  Foot  Stalks  feparate 
n  the  Buds  in  Autumn,  but  if  by  Accident  the 
.ves  are  blighted,  or  if  the  entire  Surface  of  the 
.ves  are  cut  off,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  are  left  re- 
ning,  yet  the  Buds  will  decay  for  Want  of  that 
3er  Nourifhment  which  is  conveyed  to  them  from 
Leaves,  fo  that  whenever  Trees  are  divefted  of  their 
ves,  or  thofe  Leaves  are  cut,  or  otherwife  im- 
ed,  though  it  may  in  either  Cafe  happen  when  the 
s  may  be  nearly  formed  ;  yet  if  it  is  before  the 
t  Stalks  feparate  naturally  from  the  Branches,  the 
re  Shoots  will  be  weakened  in  Proportion  to  the 
)e  when  this  is  done  ;  therefore  as  from  all  the  Ex- 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  Order  to  know  how 
iceable  the  Leaves  of  Trees  and  Plants  are  to  their 
being,  it  has  been  found,  that  where  the  Plants 
been  divefted  of  their  Leaves,  or  their  Leaves 
been  eaten,  or  cut,  during  their  Growth,  the  Plants 
been  remarkably  weakened  thereby.  This  fhould 
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teach  us  not  to  pull,  or  cut  off  the  Leaves  of  Trees,  of 
Plants,  on  any  Account,  while  they  retain  their  Ver-* 
dure,  and  are  in  Health.  As  alfo  how  abfurd  that 
common  Pra&ice 
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-  feeding  down  Wheat  in  the 
Winter  anti  Spring  with  Sheep  ;  for  by  fo  doino-,  rhe 
Stalks  are  rendered  very  weak,  and  the  Ears  are  in  Pro¬ 
portion  fhorter,  nor  are  the  Grains  of  Corn  fo  plump 
and  well  nourifhed,  as  that  which  is  not  fed  down  up¬ 
on  the  fame  Ground  ;  this  is  a  Fa<5t  which  1  can  af- 
fert  from  many  Years  Experience,  for  when  Corn,  or 
Grafs,  is  fed  down  clofe  to  the  Root,  the  fucceedin* 
Blades  will  be  much  finer  than  if  the  firft  Leaves  had 
been  left  remaining,  which  is  evident  from  all  Sheep 
Failures,  where  the  Grafs  is  much  finer  and  fhorter  than 
in  other  Places,  as  alfo  upon  Lawns  and  Bowling- 
greens,  where  the  Grafs  is  often  mowed,  the  Blades 
will  be  rendered  finer  in  Proportion  to  the  Frequency  of 
mowing  it,  yet  the  Species  of  Grafs  is  the  fame  with 
that  on  the  richeft  Paftures,  fo  that  although  this  may 
be  a  defi table  Thing  for  Lawns,  &V.  in  Gardens,  yet 
where  Regard  is  had  to  the  Produce,  this  fhould  be 
avoided. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  Ufes  for  which  Leaves 
are  defigned,  one  oi  which  is  that  of  fhading  the  Bud9 
for  the  future  Shoots  from  the  Sun,  which  would  ex¬ 
hale  and  dry  up  all  their  Moifture,  as  alfo  the  fhading 
of  the  young  Fruit,  v/hich  is  abfolutely  neceffary  du^ 
ring  the  Time  of  their  Growth  ;  for  I  have  fufpended 
the  Leaves  of  Trees  which  were  growing  againft  Walls, 
fo  as  to  expofe  the  Fruit  to  the  Sun,  and  not  taken 
any  of  them  off  the  Branches,  yet  I  have  always  found 
thofe  Fruits  fo  expofed,  have  been  greatly  ftinted  in 
their  Growth,  and  have  never  arrived  to  near  the  Size 
of  others  above  and  below  them  on  the  fame  Branches, 
nor  were  they  fo  well  tailed,  or  replete  with  Juice. 

In  making  of  this  Experiment,  I  was  as  careful  as 
poffible  not  to  reverfe  the  Surfaces  of  the  Leaves,  ha¬ 
ving  been  thoroughly  convinced,  from  many  repeated 
Experiments,  how  prejudicial  that  is  to  all  Plants,  but 
notwithftanding  this  Precaution,  the  Event  was  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned. 

Another  principal  Ufe  of  the  Leaves  is  to  throw  off 
by  d  ranfpiration,  what  is  unneceffary  for  the  Growth 
of  the  Plants,  anfwering  to  the  Difcharge  made  by 
Sweat  in  Animal  Bodies ;  and  as  Plants  receive  and 
tranfpire  much  more,  in  equal  Time,  than  large  Ani¬ 
mals,  fo  it  appears  how  neceffary  the  Leaves  are  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Plants  in  perfedt  Health,  for  it  has  been  found 
by  the  molt  exact  Calculations,  made  from  repeated 
Experiments,  that  a  Plant  of  the  Sun  Flower  receives 
and  perfpires,  in  twenty-four  Hours  feventeen  Times 
more  than  a  Man. 

_  As  Naturalifts  have  generally  aferibed  a  fourfold 
Ufe  to  Leaves,  I  fhall  beg  Leave  to  mention  them 
here,  and  then  fhall  give  an  Account  of  the  mod  accu¬ 
rate  Experiments  which  have  been  made  to  afeertain 
the  Truth  of  their  Hypothefes. 

Chiefly,  that  they  do  in  the  Spring  Time  receive 
the  crude  Humours  into  themfelves,  divide  them  very 
minutely,  and  move  them  ftrgngly  in  the  Utricles,  and 
perhaps  draw  in  from  the  Air  what  is  neceffary,  thou  o  h 
unknown  to  us,  and  carry  back  great  Plenty  of  elabo¬ 
rated  Juice  to  the  Plant. 

2.  That  there  may  be  a  Tranfpiration  of  what  is  un¬ 
profitable,  anfwering  to  the  Difcharge  made  by  Sweat ; 
for  fometimes  thofe  excretory  Veffels  of  the  Leaves  are 
fo  over-charged  by  the  great  Plenty  of  diftending  Hu¬ 
mour  [Juice, J  that  they  burft  in  the  Middle,  and  let 
go  the  more  iubtile  Parts  ;  nor  is  it  feldom,  that,  in  a 
hot  Seafon,  great  Plenty  of  Juices  are  this  Way  dis¬ 
charged  and  imbibed.  Thus  Manna  is  found  to  exude 
[lweat  forth]  from  the  Leaves  of  certain  Trees,  if  a  cold 
Night  fhould  follow  a  hot  Day  ;  and  the  fame  Thing 
frequently  happens  in  divers  other  Plants  and  Trees,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Bees  flying  to  the  Lime  Tree,  that 
they  may  gather  that  gumous  Subftance  from  their 
Leaves,  and  it  is  from  the  Surfaces  of  the  Leaves,  as 
well  as  from  the  Flowers,  thofe  Animals  colledl  their 
Honey  ;  but  if  the  Pleat  fhould  be  lels,  all  the  fuper- 
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ffoous  Humours,  except  thofe  which,  perhaps,  are  tranf 
mited  by  infenfible  Tranfpiration  through  the  arterial 
Veffels,  exhaling  naturally,  are  feen  to  return  into  the 

o.  That  the  bibulous  Veffels,  dried  by  the  diurnal 
Heat,  and  for  this  Reafon  to  be  compared  to  v  eins, 
may  imbibe,  in  the  Night  Time  efpecially,  thole  wa¬ 
tery  Parts,  which,  among  others,  lie  hid  in  the  Air  un¬ 
der  the  Form  of  a  very  thin  Dew,  and  fo  make  Amen  s 
for  the  Lofs  made  by  the  Arteries,  by  the  new  Moi¬ 
fture  received.  ,  .  ,,  r 

4.  Laftly,  the  Leaf  ferves  chiefly  for  this  Purpol  , 

that  it  may  keep  and  nourifh  the  Eye,  or  Gem,  until 
the  Gem,  by  Degrees  growing  out  to  a  greater  Bulk, 
preffes  together  the  Veffels  of  the  Foot  Stalk,  from 
whence  the  Humour  is  by  little  and  little  ftoped  in  the 
Leaf,  till  it  cannot  any  more  return  to  the  hoot  Stalk, 
which,  by  the  ceafing  of  the  Afflux  and  Reflux  of  the 
nutritious  Juice,  grows  putrid,  whence  a  Confumption 
beincr  caufed,  the  Leaf  dies,  and  falls  off,  which  is  the 
chief  Caufe  of  the  falling  of  the  Leaves  in  Autumn. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  in  his  excellent  Treatile  of  re¬ 
ntable  Staticks,  fpeaking  of  the  Perforation  of  Plants, 
gives  an  Account  of  the  following  Experiments,  viz. 

That  in  July  or  Auguft  he  cut  off  feveral  Branches  of 
Apple  Trees,  Cherry  Trees,  Pear  Trees,  and  Apricot 
Trees,  two  of  a  Sort *,  they  were  of  feveral  Sizes,  from 
three  to  fix  Feet  long,  with  proportional  lateral  Branches, 
and  the  tranfverfe  Cut  of  the  largeft  Part  of  the  Stems 
was  about  an  Inch  Diameter. 

That  he  ftripped  off  the  Leaves  of  one  Bough  of  each 
Sort,  and  then  let  their  Stems  in  feveral  Glaffes,  pour¬ 
ing  in  known  Quantities  of  Water. 

The  Boughs  with  Leaves  on  them  imbibed  forne  fif¬ 
teen  Ounces”  fome  twenty,  twenty- five,  or  thirty,  in 
twelve  Hours  Day,  more  or  lefs,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Quantity  of  Leaves  they  had,  and  when  he  weighed 
them  at  Night,  they  were  lighter  than  in  the  Morning. 

While  thofe  without  Leaves  imbibed  but  one  Ounce, 
and  were  heavier  in  the  Evening  than  in  the  Morning, 
they  having  perfpired  little. 

The  Quantity  imbibed  by  thofe  with  Leaves  decreafed 
very  much  every  Day,  the  Sap  Veffels  being  probably 
fhrunk  at  the  tranfverfe  Cut,  and  too  much  faturate 
With  Water  to  let  any  more  pafs,  fo  that  ufually  in  four 
or  five  Days  the  Leaves  faded  and  withered  much. 

He  adds,  that  he  repeated  the  fame  Experiments 
with  Elm  Branches,  Oak,  Ofier,  Willow,  Sallpw,  Af- 
pen.  Currant,  Goofeberry,  and  Filbert  Branches,  but 
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none  of  thefe  imbibed-  fo  much  as  the  foregoing,  and 


feveral  Sorts  of  Ever-greens  very  much  lefs, 

He  adds  alfo  another  Experiment :  That  on  the  1 5th 
of  Auguft ,  he  cut  off  a  large  Pippin  with  two  Inches 
Stem,  and  its  twelve  adjoining  Leaves  •,  that  he  fet  the 
Stem  in  a  little  Phial  of  Water,  which  imbibed  and 
perfpired  in  three  Days,  one  Third  of  an  Ounce. 

And  that  at  the  fame  Time  he  cut  off  from  the  fame 
Tree  another  bearing  Twig  of  the  fame  Length,  with 
twelve  Leaves,  no  Apple  on  it,  which  imbibed  in  the 
fame  three  Days  near  three  Fourths  of  an  Ounce. 

That  about  the  fame  Time,  he  fet  in  a  Phial  of  Wa¬ 
ter  a  fhort  Stem  of  the  fame  Tree,  with  two  large  Ap¬ 
ples  on  it,  without  Leaves,  and  they  imbibed  near 
three  Fourths  of  an  Ounce  in  two  Days. 

So  in  this  Experiment,  the  Apples  and  Leaves  im¬ 
bibe  four  Fifths  of  an  Ounce,  the  Leaves  alone  near 
three  Fifths,  but  the  two  large  Apples  imbibed  and 
perfpired  but  one  third  Part  fo  much  as  the  twelve 
Leaves,  then  the  one  Apple  imbibed  the  one  fixth  Part 
of  what  was  imbibed  by  the  twelve  Leaves  *,  therefore 
two  Leaves  imbibe  and  perfpire  as  much  as  one  Apple  ; 
whence  their  Perfpirations  feem  to  be  proportionable  to 
their  Surfaces,  the  Surface  of  the  Apple  being  nearly 
equal  to  the  Sum  of  the  upper  and  under  Surfaces  of 
the  two  Leaves. 

Whence  it  is  piobable,  that  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Leaves 
(which  are  placed  juft  where  the  Fruit  joins  to  the  Tree) 
is  to  bring  Nourifhment  to  the  Fruit. 

And  accordingly  he  obferves,  that  the  Leaves  next 
adjoining  to  the  Bloffoms  are  in  the  Spring  very  much 
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expanded,  when  the  other  Leaves  on  barren  Shoots  an 
but  begining  to  fhoot,  and  that  all  Peach  Leaves  ar 
very  large  before  the  Bloffom  goes  off. 

And  that,  in  Apples  and  Pears,  the  Leaves  are  on 
Third,  or  half  grown,  before  the  Bloffom  opens,  fo  pro 
vident  is  Nature  in  making  timely  Provifion  for  th 
nourifhing  the  yet  Embryo  Fruit. 

He  alfo  adds  another  Experiment :  He  ftripped  tl 
Leaves  of  an  Apple  Tree  Branch,  and  then  fixed  tl 
great  End  of  the  Stem  in  the  Gage,  it  raifed  the  Mei 
cury  2+|  Inches,  but  it  foon  lubfided,  for  Want  1 
the  plentiful  Perfpiration  of  the  Leaves,  fo  that  tl 
Air  came  in  almoft  as  fall  as  the  Branch  imbibf 
Water. 

And  as  a  farther  Proof  of  the  Influence  of  the  Leav 
in  raifing  the  Sap,  he  alfo  made  the  following  Expei 
ment. 

On  the  6th  of  Auguft,  he  cut  off  a  large  Ruffet  Pi 
pin,  with  a  Stalk  1  +  £  Inch  long,  and  twelve  adjoi 
in g  Leaves  growing  to  it.  \  j 

He  cemented  the  Stalk  faff  in  the  upper  End  of 
Tube,  which  Tube  was  fix  Inches  long,  and  one  Foui 
Diameter ;  as  the  Stalk  imbibed  the  Water,  it  raij 
the  Mercury  four  Inches  high.  .  ,  ] 

That  he  fixed  another  Apple  of  the  fame  Size  in  t 
fame  Manner,  but  firft  pulled  off  the  Leaves,  and 
raifed  the  Mercury  but  one  Inch  ;  that  in  the  fai 
Manner  he  fixed  a- like  bearing  Twig,  with  twe. 
Leaves  on  it,  but  no  Apple,  and  it  raifed  the  Merci 
three  Inches. 

He  then  took  a  like  bearing  Twig,  without  eit 
Leaves  or  Apple,  and  it  raifed, the  Mercury  one  Fou 
of  an  Inch. 

So  a  Twig,  with  an  Apple  and  Leaves,  raifed 
Mercury  four  Inches ;  one  with  Leaves,  only  tl 
Inches  j  one  with  an  Apple  without  Leaves,  onlyi 

Inch.  ■  -a  •_ 

A  Quince,  which  had  two  Leaves  juft  at  the  Tw, 
Infertion,  raifed  the  Mercury  2  +  i  Inches,  and  1  J 
it  up  a  confiderable  Time. 

A  Sprig  of  Mint,  fixed  in  the  fame  Manner,  ra 
the  Mercury  3  +  i  Inches,  =  to  4  Feet  5  Int 
Height  of  Water. 

Thefe,  and  many  more  Experiments  of  the  Rev. 
Hales ,  that  curious  Enquirer  into  the  Caufes,  State, 
Progrefs  of  Vegetation,  evidently  Ihew  the  great  1 
fp.iration  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants,  and  their  great 
in  raifing  the  Sap,  and  other  Functions  of  veget 
Nature  ;  to  whole  excellent  Treatife  beftre-mentk 
I  refer  the  curious  Enquirer, 

I  fhall  add,  That  Nature  has  directed  us  as  to 
true  Piftance  we  ought  to  train  the  Branches  of  T 
againft  Walls  or  Efpaliers,  which  Ihould  always  . t 
Proportion  to  the  Size  of  their  Leaves,  for  if  we  re: 
her  Progrefs  in  the  great  Varieties  of  Trees,  whicl 
within  our  Obieryation,  we  fhall  always  find 


- ‘j  J  * 

Branches  grow  diftant  from.each  other  in  Proportic 
the  Breadth  of  their  Leaves  *,  and  it  was  upon  this 
count  that  the  Romans  fo  much  admired  the  Platt 
becaufe  the  Leaves,  being  large,  afforded  them  a  ki 
Shade  in  Summer,  but  in  Winter,  when  they  are  c 
tute  of  Leaves,  their  Branches  growing  at  a  great 
fiance,  eafily  admited  the  Beams  of  the  Sun. 

I  fhall  next  beg  Leave  to  mention  a  few,  put  0 
many  Experiments  which  have  been  made  by  h 
Bonnet ,  of  Geneva ,  to  prove  that  moft  Leaves  id 
the  Moifture  of  the  Air  on  their  under  Surface, 
not  from  their  upper  ;  they  are  as  follow  : 

He  gathered  the  Leaves  of  fix  teen,  Sorts  of  h< 
ceous  Plants  when  fully  grown,  of  each  he  put  fe 
Leaves  upon  the  Surface  of  Water- in  Glafs  Vafes, 
were  pofited  with  their  upper  Surface,  and  others 
their  under  Surface  upon  the  Water  5  thefe  were  ac 
ed  exadtly  to  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  with,  great 
not  to  let  any  Moifture  reach  their  oppofite  Suri 
and  the  fame  Care  was  taken  to  prevent  their 
Stalks  from  receiving  any  Moifture.  The  Wall 
which  thefe  Leaves  were  thus  placed,  were  kept 
.  Clofet,  where  the  Air  was  very  temperate  ;  and  a 
Water  in  the  Glaffes  evaporated,  there  was  from 
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o  Time  a  Supply  of  frefh,  which  was  added  with  a 
fringe,  To  that  the  Leaves  were  not  difturbed.  The 
.eaves  were  taken  from  the  following  Plants ;  the 
dantain,  the  Mullein,  the  Wake  Robin,  the  great 
Mow,  the  Nettle,  the  Marvel  of  Peru ,  the  Kidney 
lean,  the  Sun  Flower,  the  Cabbage,  the  Balm,  the 
lockfcomb,  the  purple  leaved  Amaranth,  Spinach, 
nd  the  fmaller  Mallow. 

Six  of  thefe  Sorts  he  found  continued  green  a  lono- 
'ime,  and  thefe  were  with  different  Surfaces  upon  the 
fater,  they  were  of  the  following  Sorts,  the  Wake 
:obin,  the  Kidney  Bean,  the  Sun  Flower,  the  Cabbage, 
ie  Spinach,  and  fmall  Mallow  *  among  the  others  the 
blowing  Sorts  were  found  to  draw  the  Moifture  better 
ith  their  upper  Surface  than  their  under,  the  Plan- 
in,  the  Mullein,  the  great  Mallow,  the  Nettle,  the 
ockfcomb,  and  the  purple  Amaranth. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Nettle  whofe  under  Surface  was 
aon  the  Water,  were  decayed  in  three  Weeks,  where- 
;  thofe  whofe  upper  Surface  was  next  the  Water  con- 
rued  two  Months. 

The  Leaves  of  Mullein,  whofe  under  Surface  was 
:xt  the  Water,  did  not  continue  frefh  more  than  five 
•  fix  Days,  but  thofe  whofe  upper  Surface  was  next 
e  Water  lafted  five  Weeks. 

The  Leaves  of  the  purple  Amaranth,  whofe  upper 
i-rface  was  next  the  Water,  continued  frefh  three 
lonths,  whereas  thofe  whofe  under  Surface  was  next 
e  Water  were  decayed  in  a  Week. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru  and  the  Balm, 
peared  to  have  the  Advantage,  whofe  under  Surfaces 
:re  next  the  Water. 

The  Leaves  of  Wake  Robin  and  of  the  Cockfcomb, 
lofe  Foot  Stalks  only  were  put  into  the  Water,  con- 
itied  frefh  a  longer  Time,  than  thofe  which  were 
iced  with  either  Surface  next  the  Water. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Great  Mallow,  the  Nettle,  the 
n  Flower,  the  Marvel  of  Peru ,  and  Spinach,  whofe 
iot  Stalks  were  plunged  in  the  Water,  continued  frefh 
fhorter  Time,  than  thofe  which  had  either  of  their 
rfaces  next  the  Water. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Mullein,  of  Plantain,  and  Ama- 
ith,  which  received  the  Water  at  their  Foot  Stalk, 
itinued  frefh  much  longer  than  thofe,  whofe  under 
rface  was  next  the  Water. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  Reafon  of  this  Fadl, 
the  Orifices  of  the  Sap  VefTels  in  the  Foot  Stalk,  are 
ich  larger  than  thofe  of  either  Surface,  fo  that  the 
oifture  infinuates  in  greater  Quantities  and  with  more 
fe,  the  firft  than  by  the  fecond  Way. 

After  this  the  fame  Gentleman  made  Experiments 
the  Leaves  of  fixteen  Sorts  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
following  Sorts,  the  Lilac,  the  Pear  Tree,  the  Vine, 

:  Afpen,  the  Laurel,  the  Cherry  Tree,  the  Plum 
ee,  the  Horfe  Cheftnut,  the  White  Mulberry,  the 
Tie  Tree,  the  Poplar,  the  Apricot,  the  Walnut,  the 
bert,  the  Oak,  and  the  Creeper. 

Among  thefe  Species,  he  found  that  the  Lilac  and 
Afpen  imbibed  the  Moifture  on  their  upper  Sur- 
e,  equally  with  the  under  Surface  •,  but  in  all  the 
;er  Sorts,  the  under  Surface  imbibed  it  in  much 
ater  Quantities  than  the  oppofite.  The  Difference 
5  very  remarkable  in  the  Leaves  of  the  White  Mul- 
ry,  for  thofe  whofe  upper  Surface  was  laid  upon  the 
iter,  faded  in  five  Days,  whereas  the  other  whofe 
ier  Surface  was  next  the  Water,  preferved  their  Ver- 
e  near  fix  Months. 

The  Vine,  the  Poplar,  and  Walnut  Tree,  are  very 
larkable  Inftances,  how  little  difpofed  the  upper  Sur- 
-s  of  the  Leaves  of  ligneous  Plants  are  to  imbibe  the 
afture ;  for  thofe  of  thefe  three  Sorts,  whofe  upper 
faces  were  applied  to  the  Water,  decayed  almoft  as 
n  as  thofe  which  had  no  Nourifhment. 
n  all  the  Experiments  made  by  this  curious  Gentle- 
n  upon  the  various  Leaves  of  Trees  and  Herbs,  it 
r\?aiaa^e’  t^iat  thofe  Leaves  which  imbibed 
Moifture  by  their  upper  Surface,  were  fuch  as  had 
t  Surface  covered  either  with  Hairs  or  Down  ;  and 
the  contrary,  where  the  under  Surface  was  garnilhed 
t  cither  ‘Hairs  or  Down,  the  Moifture  was  imbibed 
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by  that  Surface.  .  He  likewife  mentions  many  Experi¬ 
ments  made  by  himfelf,  and  alfo  by  Monf.  du  Hamel  de 
MonceaUy  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris * 
in  rubing  the  Leaves  over  with  Varniffi,  Oil,  Wax’ 
and  Honey,  to  fee  the  Effeft  of  thefe  upon  various 
Leaves,  feme  of  which  were  rubed  over  on  both  Sur¬ 
faces,  others  only  upon  one  ;  feme  only  a  Part  of  the 
Surface,  others  the  Edges  of  the  Leaves  were  rubed 
over,  and  in  feme  only  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves 
were  rubed  with  thefe.  They  likewife  anointed  the 
Trunks  of  feme  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  left  the  Leaves 
and  Branches  in  their  natural  State. 

The  Refult  of  thefe  Experiments  was,  that  where  the 
Leaves  were  anointed  on  both  Surfaces  with  Varniffi, 
they  decayed  prefently  ;  and  where  they  were  anointed 
with  the  other  Things,  in  Proportion  as  thofe  were 
moft  penetrating,  fo  the  Leaves  continued  a  ffiorter 
Time  than  the  others ;  and  where  one  Surface  only 
was  anointed,  they  continued  much  longer  than  thofe 
which  were  anointed  on  both  ;  and  where  the  Pedicle 
only  was  anointed,  they  continued  ftill  longer  ;  but 
the  anointing  of  the  Trunks,  made  no  fenfible  Alter¬ 
ation,  excepting  in  very  hot  Weather  ;  when  they  both 
imagine,  that  the  anointing  them  was  of  Service,  by 
hindering  the  too  great  Tranfpiration  which  might 
weaken  the  Trees ;  for  they  obferved,  that  thofe  Trees 
which  were  varniffied,  buffered  lefs  from  the  violent  Heat, 
than  the  Trees  which  were  left  in  their  natural  State. 

Monf.  Bcnnet.  alfo  obferved,  that  thofe  Leaves  which 
were  varniffied,  that  the  tender  Parts  of  the  Leaves 
were  deftroyed  by  it,  and  the  tough  Fibres  only  were 
left  remaining. 

As  it  would  fwell  this  Work  much  beyond  its  intend¬ 
ed  Bulk,  were  .1  to  mention  more  of  thefe  curious  Ex¬ 
periments,  I  ffiall  refer  the  Curious  to  his  Book, 
where  they  will  find  a  great  Number  of  the  moft  accu¬ 
rate  and  well  conducted  Experiments  related,  to  afcer- 
tain  the  Ufes  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants  in  Vegetation. 

The  before-mentioned  Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  in  his  Trea- 
tife  of  V egetation ,  fays,  It  is  plain  from  many  Experi¬ 
ments  and  Obfervations  he  had  before  mentioned,  that 
Leaves  are  very  ferviceable  in  this  Work  of  Vegetation, 
by  being  inftrumental  in  bringing  Nouriffiment  from 
the  lower  Parts,  within  the  Reach  of  the  Attra&ion  of 
the  growing  Fruit,  which,  like  young  Animals,  is 
furniffied  with  proper  Inftruments  to  fuck  it  thence  ; 
but  the  Leaves  feem  alfo  defigned  for  many  other  noble 
and  important  Services,  for  Nature  admirably  adapts 
her  Inftruments,  fo  as  to  be  at  the  fame  Time  fervice¬ 
able  to  many  good  Purpofes. 

Thus  the  Leaves,  in  which  are  the  many  excretory 
Duffs  in  Vegetables,  feparate  and  carry  off  the  redun¬ 
dant  watery  Fluid,  which,  by  being  long  detained, 
would  turn  rancid,  and  prejudicial  to  the  Plant,  leaving 
the  more  nutritive  Parts  to  coalefoe  ;  Part  of  which  Nou¬ 
riffiment,  we  have  good  Reafon  to  think,  is  conveyed 
into  Vegetables  through  the  Leaves,  which  plentifully 
imbibe  the  Dew  which  contain  Salt,  Sulphur,  &c. 

For  the  Air  is  full  of  acid  and  fulphureous  Particles, 
which,  when  they  abound  much,  do,  by  the  A.fiion 
and  Reafiion  between  them  and  the  elaftick  Air,  caufe 
that  fultry  Heat  which  ufually  ends  in  Lightning  and 
Thunder;  and  thefe  new  Combinations  of  Air,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  acid  Spirit,  which  are  conftantly  forming  in 
the  Air,  are  doubtlefs,  very  ferviceable  in  promoting 
the  Work  of  Vegetation  ;  when,  being  imbibed  by  the 
Leaves,  they  may  not  improbably  be  the  Materials  out 
of  which  the  more  fubtile  and  refined  Principles  of  Ve¬ 
getables  are  formed  ;  for  fo  fine  a  Fluid  as  the  Air 
feems  to  be  a  more  proper  Medium,  wherein  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  combine  the  more  exalted  Principles  of  Vege¬ 
tables,  than  the  groffer  watery  Fluid  of  the  Sap  :  And 
for  the  fame  Reafon  it  is  likely,  that  the  moft  refined 
and  aftive  Principles  of  Animals  are  alfo  prepared  in 
the  Air,  and  thence  conveyed  through  the  Lungs  into 
the  Blood  ;  and  that  there  is  Plenty  of  thefe  lulphureo- 
aereal  Particles  in  the  Leaves,  is  evident  from  the  fui- 
phureous  Exudations  that  are  found  in  the  Edges  of 
Leaves,  of  which  Bees  are  obferved  to  make  their 
waxen  Cellf,  as  well  as  of  the  Duft  of  Flowers.  And 
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that  Wax  abounds  with  Sulphur,  is  plain  from 
burning  freely,  &c. 

We  may  therefore  reafonably  conclude,  that  one 
great  Ufe  of  Leaves  is  what  has  been  long  fufpeded  by 
many,  viz.  to  pel  form,  in  fome  Meafure,  the  fame 
Office  for  the  Support  of  the  vegetable  Life,  as  the 
Lungs  of  Animals  do  for  the  Support  of  animal  Lire  ; 
Plants,  very  probably,  drawing  through  their  Leaves 
fome  Part  of  their  Nourifhment  from  the  Air. 

LEDUM.  RaiiSyn .  1.-142-  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  483. 
Marfh  Cifius ,  or  wild  Rofemarv. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  Flower  has  a  fmall  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  in¬ 
dented  in  five  Parts.  It  hath  five  oval ,  concave ,  fpread- 
ing  Petals ,  and  ten  flender  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Pe¬ 
tals ,  which  fpread  open,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits , 
and  a  roundiflo  Germen  fupporting  a  flender  Style,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
roundifh  Capfule  with  five  Cells ,  opening  at  the  Bafe  in  five 
Parts ,  and  filled  with  fmall,  narrow,  acute  pointed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants,  is  by  Mr.  Ray,  placed  among 
his  Trees  and  Shrubs,  whofe  Fruit  adheres  to  the  Flower , 
and  when  ripe  is  dry.  Dr.  Linneeus  ranges  it  in  the  firft 
Section  of  his  tenth  Ciafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 
Ledum  foliis  linearibus  fubtus  hirfutis ,  floribus  corym- 
bofis.  Flor.  Suec.  341.  Ledum  with  very  narrow  Leaves, 
hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a 
Corymbus.  This  is  the  Rofmarinum  fylvefire  minus  nof- 
tras.  Park.  Hifi.  76.  Our  fmall  wild  Rofemary. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  upon  Modes  and  Bogs  in 
many  Parts  of  Torkfhire ,  Cbefhire,  and  Lancafhire ,  where 
it  rifes  with  a  flender  fhrubby  Stalk  about  two  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  flender  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves  not  much  unlike  thofe  of 
Heath.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  Strawberry  Tree,  but  fpread  open  wider  at  the  Top. 
Thefe  are  of  a  redifh  Colour  and  appear  in  May ,  and 
in  the  natural  Places  of  their  Growth,  are  fucceededby 
Seed  Vefiels  filled  with  fmall  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

It  is  with  great  Difficulty  this  Plant  is  kept  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  for  as  it  naturally  grows  upon  Bogs,  fo  unlefs  the 
Plants  have  fome  fuch  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation,  they 
will  not  thrive.  The  Plants  muft  be  procured  from 
the  Places  of  their  Growth,  and  taken  up  with  good 
Roots,  otherwife  they  will  not  live.  They  cannot  be 
propagated  in  Gardens,  but  in  the  Mofles  their  Roots 
fpread  and  propagate  pretty  freely. 
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LEEKS.  See  Porrum. 

LEGUMES,  or  LEGUMENS,  are  a  Species  of 
Plants  which  are  called  Pulfe,  fuch  as  Peas,  Beans,  (Ac. 
and  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  may  be  gathered  by  the 
Hand  without  cuting.  Mr.  Ray  reckons  all  thofe 
Plants  which  have  a  papilionaceous  Flower,  among  the 
Legumes ;  but  the  French  comprehend  mod:  Sorts  of 
efculent  Plants,  under  this  Title  of  Legumes. 

LEGUMINOUS,  of  or  belonging  to  Pulfe. 

LEMON  TREE.  See  Limon. 

LENS.  See  Ervum. 

LENS  PALUSTRIS,  Duck  Meat.  This  is  a  very 
common  Plant,  growing  upon  Handing  Waters  in  moft 
Parts  of  England  j  where,  if  it  is  not  difturbed,  it  will 
foon  cover  the  whole  Surface. 


LENTISCUS.  See  Piftacia. 


381. 


Leont  opetalon. 


LEONTICE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 

Tourn.  Cor.  49.  Tab.  484.  Lion’s  Leaf. 

The  Characters  are,  1 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  made  up  of  fix  very 
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narrow  Leaves,  which  are  alternately  fmaller  and  dir  op  of 
The  Flower  has  fix  oval  acute  Petals,  which  are  twice  th 
Length  of  the  Empalement ,  and  fix  NeClariums  which  ar 
fixed  by  fmall  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Petals.  It  ha 
fix  jhort  flender  Stamina,  terminated  by  ered  Summits, 
the  Center  is  placed  an  oblong  oval  Germen,  fupporting 
Jhort  taper  Style,  inferted  obliquely  to  the  Germen ,  crownc 
by  a  fimple  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  glc 
bular  fwollen  Berry  a  little-fucculent,  with  one  Cell,  inch 
fing  two  or  three  globular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedion  c 
Limans’ s  fixth  Ciafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  who 
Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tournefort  refe; 
it  to  the  fecond  Sedion  of  his  fixth  Ciafs,  which 
eludes  the  Plants  with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Point , 
turns  to  a  Capfule  with  one  Cell. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Leontice  foliis  pinnatis,  petiolo  communi  fimplii 
Hort.  Cliff.  122.  Lion’s  Leaf,  with  winged  Leavi 
having  one  common  Angle  Foot  Stalk,  This  is  tl 
Leont  opetalon foliis  cojlw  fimplici  innafeentibus.  Tourn.  Co 
49.  Lion’s  Leaf  with  a  Angle  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Leave] 

2.  Leontice  foliis  decompofitis,  petiolo  communi  tr 
fido.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 22.  Lion’s  Leaf  with  decompounds 
Leaves,  and  a  common  trifid  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  tl 
Leont  opetalon  foliis  coftw  ramofa  innafeentibus.  T ourn.  Co 
49.  Lion’s  Leaf,  with  a  branching  Foot  Stalk  to  tl 
Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  both  grow  naturally  in  the  Iflands 
the  Archipelago ,  and  alfo  in  the  Corn  Fields  about  Ale 
po,  where  they  flower  foon  after  Chrifimas.  They  ha1 
large  tuberous  Roots,  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  C 
clamen,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark  ;  the  Leav 
arife  upon  flender  Foot  Stalks  immediately  fro 
their  P.oots,  which  grow  about  Ax  Inches  high  j  th 
of  the  firft  Sort  is  fingle,  having  many  fmall  Foli< 
ranged  along  the  Mid-rib,  but  the  Foot  Stalks  of  tl 
fecond  Sort  are  branched  into  three  fmaller ;  upon  eat 
of  thefe  are  ranged  feveral  Folioli  or  fmall  Leaves, 
the  fame  Form  as  the  winged  Leaves.  The  Flowt 
fit  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks,  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort  ft 
tain  many  yellow  Flowers,  but  the  Flowers  of  the: 
cond  are  fmaller  and  of  a  paler  Colour.  Thefe  in  th 
native  Country  appear  foon  after  Chrifimas,  butin£;j 
land  they  do  not  flower  till  the  Begining  of  April,  a: 
are  never  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

Both  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  whi 
require  to  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherw 
they  feldom  fucceed  ;  but  as  they  are  brought  from  d 
tant  Countries,  they  fhould  be  preferved  in  Sand 
be  fent  to  England.  I  received  a  few  of  thefe  Seeds  Ire 
the  Duke  IT  Ay  en,  which  were  fent  him  from  Aleppo  p 
up  in  Sand,  and  thefe  came  up  better  than  anyofthi 
which  came  over  dry  ;  for  of  feveral  Parcels  of  th 
Seeds  which  1  have  fown  of  both  Kinds  the  three  1 
Years,  I  have  not  had  more  than  two  Plants  arife. 

The  Plants  are  very  difficult  to  preferve  in  Englai 
for  the  Roots  will  not  thrive  in  Pots  •,  and  when  tl 
are  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  the  Froft  frequen 
deftroys  them  in  Winter,  efpecially  while  the  Roots 
young.  Of  late  Years  the  Winters  have  proved  fov< 
unfavourable,  as  to  kill  all  the  young  Roots  whicl 
had  railed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  ;  but  before  the  few 
Winter  in  1740,  I  had  fome  of  the  Roots  which  W' 
planted  in  a  South-weft  Border,  that  flowered  fevel 
Years,,  and  without  any  Shelter  furvived  the  Whiten 
but  although  I  covered  many  of  thofe  Roots  whicl  .1 
had  lately  raifed,  yet  I  could  not  preferve  them. 

The  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  decay  about  Midfunmi 
and  the  Roots  remain  in  an  unacliye  State  till  the  L 
lowing  Spring,  at  which  Time  the  Flowers  and  Leaf 
come  up  nearly  at  the  fame  Time. 

When  the  Seeds  are  procured  from  Abroad,  the  t 
Way  is  to  fow  them  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  cu 
them  with  Glafles  in  the  Winter  to  proted  them  fr< 
Froft  and  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  begin 
appear,  they  muft  have  the  free  Air  admited  to  them 
all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  otherwife  tl 


are  very  fubjed  to  draw  up  tall  with  weak  Stems,  a 
their  Roots  do  not  increafe  in  their  Bulk.  If  the  PL| 
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not  too  clofe,  it  will  be  belt  to  let  theta  remain  in  I  loner  cultivated  in  7 7„*i;a.  nj  j  — , ■  ..  t>. 

Place  u.iremoved  till  the  fecond  Year;  but  where  a  fbrubby  Stalk  feven  o/efLr  T' rS  rifes 

•y  are  too  clofe,  Part  of  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up  feveral  Branches  from  thr  u'gh’  jendinS  out 

^Rober,  and  tranfplanted  clofe  to  a  warm  Wall,  beP  ed7lfe are  ^JXd  ,^lch  are  fourrcorner' 

very  careful  not  to  difturb.the  Roots  which  are  left  acutely  indented  on  their  Fd  °b  0,nS  narr0'v  Leaves, 

.■>*»  *•  !»_"*  Froftfct,  I  Incheshong  ' M ^  ^  ZfiZ 

upper  Side,  and  Veined  on  their  under,  (landing  by 
Pairs  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Whorls 
round  the  Branches,  each  of  the  Branches  having  two 
or  three  of  thefe  Whorls  toward  their  Ends,  fitina  very 


it 


1JW  ,  auu  ill  t  uuu u.  LUC  lldlU  rruu  ices 

will  be  a  good  Way  to  lay  fome  old  Tanners  Bark 
r  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  three  or  four  Inches 
k,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  x  _  __ 

ots ;  but  this  fhould  be  molt  of  it  taken  off  in 


,  .  7  7  V,  u  orT  in  or  tnree  of  thele  Whorls  toward  their  Ends  fftinavrrv 

rch  before  the  Roots  begin  to  pufh  out  their  Leaves  5  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  the  Lip  Kind  fhio 
,f  this  IS  removed  in  Part  foon  after  the  hard  Froft  I  ed  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  dead  Nettle  but 


- - ~ - '-'UL 

if  this  is  removed  in  Part  foon  after  the  hard  Froft 
ver  in  February,  and  another  Part  three  Weeks  or 
fonth  after,  it  will  be  better  than  taking  it  all  off  at 
fame  Time ;  and  if  a  thin  Covering  of  the  Tan  is 
at  the  laft  over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  it  will 


much  longer  and  covered  over  with  fhort  Hairs^thev 


are  of  a  golden  fcarlet  Colour,  fo  make  a  fine  Anpear- 
ance.  7  he  Flowers  commonly  appear  in  October  and 
Ul.  mo  miL  luc  vjiuunu,  it  wm  j  November,  and  fometimes  continue  till  thp  Middle  nf 

Dr£’  f:  7"°'  “d  bi 

Tlrefe  Roots  ftould  have  a  dry  loole  Soil,  and  Leaves,  which  is  by"Le  admlredTbuTas  AuSrt 
ddom  removed,  but  when  that  is  done.  Otto-  Drodnr«  _r  r,,-  *  ,a  tms  leJddm 


vs. 


I  be  frldom  removed,  but  when  that  is  done,  ORo 
is  the  beft  Time,  for  then  the  Roots  are  inactive. 


EONTODON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  8 17.  Fens  leonis. 
m.  Inft.  R.  H.  468.  Dandelion  ;  in  French,  Bent 
„ ion 


v  naturally  in  the  Fields,  fo  are  not  cultivated  in 
dens ;  but  fome  People  in  the  Spring  gather  the 
ts  out  of  the  Fields,  and  blanch  them  in  their  Gar- 
for  a  Sallad  Herb  ;  however,  as  they  are  not  cul- 
ed,  I  fhall  forbear  faying  any  Thing  more  of  them, 


j  J  uuumvu,  UUL  4b  Lilli  ILiUUm 

produces  lo  large  Whorls  of  Flowers  as  the  plain  Sort, 
it  is  not  generally  efleemed. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  mentioned  by  feveral  Authours  as 
an  annual  Plant  they  alfo  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  Native  of 

ui?™?  fd  bdieve  ic  was  brought  from  Surinam  to 
tio  llama ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of 

yjOOd  f rn m  T  1 _ .  .1  J 


** « (r or/Vsn of this gt> whidi 

v  naturally  in  the  Fields,  fo  are  not  cultivated  in  ceived  the  Seed, .  ....  „sreT 


O 

■ed  about  by  the  Wind. 
EONTOPODIUM. 


See  Plantago. 
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ONURUS. 
Lin.  Gen. 


us. 


Lourn. 

Plant. 


LnJl.  R.  IL.  1 87.  Lab.  87. 
642.  [Aiuvxp©*,  of  A suv. 


ceived  the  Seeds ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave  affured 
me,  that  he  had  frequently  received  the  Seeds  from  that 
Country,  as  alfo  a  Painting  of  the  Plant,  fo  that  he 
ma^f.no  *?0ubt  the  P]ant  growing  naturally  there. 

^wtr them* by  whkh  **  -  “fe is  rf  a  £^-i?3Sa 

y  1  2PPollte  -by  Pairs>  as  are  alfo  their  Branches.  The 

Flowers  come  out  in  Whorls  round  the  Branches,  in 
like  Manner  as  the  former,  but  are  not  fo  long  nor  fo 
deep  coloured  ;  they  appear  at  the  fame  Seafon  with  the 
iirlt,  and  continue  as  long  in  Beauty 

Lio"’sTdi-  ^ 

•c  Flower  has  a  Mom.  five  cornered ,  permanent  they  will  take  Root  vePry  fndf*  ThcvfiiouM  h  Shf°tS’ 
dement  of  one  Leaf ;  the  Flowers  have  one  Petal,  ed  in  a  loamy  Border  m  an  Eft  A  fV1®' 

re  of  the  Lip  Kind ;  the  upper  Lip  is  long,  cylindrical ,  covered  clofely  with  a  Bell  or  f  land  GhV^m  1  1  ^ 

>  ^entire;  the  lower  Lip  is  Jhort,  reflex  ed,  and  Air,  and  fh  aded  from  the  Sun  t wiH  ?  exd"deuthe 
'to  three  Parts.  It  hath  four  Stamina  fituated  under  puting  out  Roots  •  but  when  thev  hettin  C  ^ 

"er  Lip ,  /«,«  of  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  other ;  Glaffl  fhould  be  mifed  Z  adn  it 7hef "  a '■  *’  ^ 

are  terminated  by  oblong  comprejfled  Summits.  In  the  vent  their  drawing  up  weak  and  bt  De^re^'rh  Pf^ 
mof  the  Lube  are  fituated  four  Germen  fupporting  a  be  expofed  to  the^oocm  Aft  ’  Ac  7  Dg.  ,hey 
*  Style,  fituated  with  the  Stamina,  and  tr  owned  fya\  goodXot,^ they Sbtaht  and  7 
^cute  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  become  our  m  a  fe parate  Pot  filled  witii  Vlfr'  1  v 
\ Vl*r  Seeds,  filing  in  the  Empalement.  J  placed  m  the  Shade  till  Ll it  r  I  m7  ^  fnd 
ds  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedion  taey  may  be  removed  5  K? 

TlbM  t0imlf  CIafr’  Thlcb  lncIudes  the  Lberbs  they  may  remain  till  ORober,  when  they  muff  be  tt 
a  Up  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  hoi-  moved  into  the  Green-houfe  and  afterward  4  t 
like  a  Spoon.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Species  the  Myrtle,  and  other  hardy  Green-houfe  Pft  7  ^  uS 

!  c  ei\US  t0  Lhlomis,  and  has  applied  this  Title  lerving  to  water  the  firft  Sort  plentifullv  n  s>  ^  ' 
fCardiaca,  from  which  he  feparates  thefe  Plants,  <•  P 

;  they  have  no  Pundures  on  their  Summits.  LEPIDIUM.  Lcurn  Ind  R  Ft  o,  r  cr  L 

Leonurus  film  lanceolatis.  obtuse ferrmis.  Hon.  tbaV ' tbfEmpakZZ  °f alilt Zft LI  fuchkrStr 
™  ,7ith  bpear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  Length  '/££%$.£  &  Iff&LfiZ* ,‘ban 

fidmtuhs  folio  flore  Pbamicio  majore.  Sreyn.  Cent.  Utuated  a  Hean.Jhaped 

;„H'ICr,7.fT!ki0nVTai]wich-Iro"wort  crovsned  by  aJJufe  Stigml  ^Tefleflflerltd 

turns  to  a  Spear -fh aped  Seed  Veffelwith  two  Cells,  divided 


fe 


and  a  larger  fcarlet  Flower. 

Leonurus  foliis  ovatis,  calycibus  decagonis,  fep- 
Ratis  in# quadbits.  Ilort.  Cliff.  312.  Lion’s  Tail 
>val  1  .eaves,  an  Empalement  having  ten  Corners 
Pven  unequal  Indentures.  This  is  the  Leonurus 
capitis  Bona  Spei,  vulgb.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  180. 
; 401?  s  Tad  0^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1  hr“  Sorc  is  a  Native  of  Ethiopia,  but  has  been 


by  an  intermediate  Partition ,  containing  oblong  Seeds. 

7  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedion 
of  LourneforPs,  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Crofs  fhaped  Flower  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  fhort 
Fruit,  divided  into  two  Cells  by  an  intermediate  Partition , 
placed  with  refpeR  to  the  Valves  oblique  to  the  Perpendicu¬ 
lar.  Dr.  Linnaus  joins  to  this  Genus  the  Naflurtium  of 

7  ^  L our  re  fort. 
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i Tcurnefort ,  and  placed  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  fif¬ 
teenth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Plants  with  a  Crofs 
Flower ,.  having  four  long  and  two  Jhort  Stamina ,  whofe 
Seeds  are  inclofed  in  floor t  Capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lepidium  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  integris  ferratis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Dittander  with  entire,  oval,  Spear- 
Ihaped  Leaves,  which  are  fawed.  This  is  the  Lepidium 
latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  97.  Broad  leaved  Dittander. 

2.  ,Lepid  him  foliis  lanceolatis  amplexicaulibus  denta- 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  331.  Dittander  with  Spear- draped  in¬ 
dented  Leaves,  which  embrace  the  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Lepidium  humile ,  incanum ,  arvenfe.  Lourn.  Injl.  R.  H. 
2 1 6,  Low  hoary  Dittander  of  the  Fields. 

3.  Lepidium  foliis  linear i:lanceolatis  fubdentatis  am¬ 
plexicaulibus  radice  reptatrice.  Dittander  with  narrow 
Spear-draped  Leaves  a  little  indented,  which  embrace 
the  Stalk,  and  a  creeping  Root.  This  is  the  Lepidium 
humile  minus  incanum ,  Alepicum .  Lourn.  Injl.  216.  Low 
Dittander  of  Aleppo  with  lefs  hoary  Leaves. 

4.  Lepidium  floribus  diandris  tetrapetalis,  foliis  in¬ 
fer  ioribus  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  fuperioribus  linearibus  inte- 
gerrimis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  334.  Dittander  with  Flow¬ 
ers  having  four  Petals  and  two  Stamina,  whofe  under 
Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped  and  fawed,  and  the  under  one 
narrow  and  entire.  This  is  the  Lepidium  gramineo  folio 
five  Iberis.  T'ourn.  Injl.  2 1 6.  Dittander  with  a  Grafs  Leaf, 
or  Iberis. 

5.  Lepidium  foliis  caulinis pinnato-multifidis,  ramife- 
ris  cordatis ,  amplexicaulibus  integris.  Hort.  Cliff.  331.  Dit¬ 
tander  with  the  lower  Leaves  Wing-pointed,  and  thofe 
on  .the  Branches  Heart-fhaped,  entire,  and  embracing  the 
Stalks.  This  is  the  fhlajpi  verum  Diofccridis.  1  Zan. 
Rift.  1 93.  The  true  Mithridate  Mu  ft  arc!  of  Biofccrides. 

6.  Lepidium  floribus  fubtriandris  tetrapetalis ,  foliis 
linearibus  pinnatis.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  645.  Dittander  with 
L lowers  having  four  Petals,  and  chiefly  with  three  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  very  narrow  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Iberis  humilior  annua  Virginiana  ramofior.  Mor.  FUJI.  2. 
p.  3 1 1.  Lower  annual  branching  Sciatica  Crefs  of 
Virginia. 

7.  Lepidium  foliis  lyratis  crifpis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
644.  Dittander  with  curled  Lyre-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Lepidium  Orientale  najl.urtii  crifpi  folio.  T ourn.  Cor. 
15.  Eaftern  Dittander,  with  a  Leaf  like  curled  Crefs. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Places  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens. 
It  hath  fmall  white  creeping  Roots,  by  which  it  multi¬ 
plies  very  faft,  lb  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  eradicate 
the  Plant,  after  it  has  grown  long  in  any  Place ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  about  three  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  toward  the  Bafe,  fawed 
upon  the  Edges,  and  Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Stalks  rife  two  Feet  high,  they  are  fmooth,  and 
fend  out  many  Side  Branches  j  the  Leaves  upon  the 
Stalks  are  longer,  narrower,  and  more  acute  pointed 
than  the  lower,  and  are  not  fawed  on  their  EcHes. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  Bunches  toward  the  Top  of 
the  Branches,  coming  out  from  the  Side ;  they  are 
fmall,  and  are  compofed  of  four  fmall  white  Petals. 
Theie  appear  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
the  Autumn.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  hot  biting  Tafte 
like  Pepper,  and  the  Leaves  have  been  often,  ufed  by 
the  Country  People  to  give  a  Relifh  to  their  Viands  in- 
itead  ol  Pepper  •,  from  whence  it  had  the  Appellation, 
of  poor  Man’s  Pepper. 

•  This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated,  for  every  Piece  of 
the  Root  will  grow  and  multiply  where-ever  it  is  plant¬ 
ed,  lo  will  become  troublefome  to  root  out  after  grow¬ 
ing  for  fome  Time  in  a  Garden.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Plant  bruifed  and  mixed  with  Flog’s  Lard,  and  applied 
as  a  Cataplafm  to  the  Flip,  help  the  Sciatica ;  and 
chewed  in  the  Mouth,  caufe  a  great  Defluxion  of 
Rneum,  fo  is  laid  to  heip  fcrophulous  Tumours  in  the 
Throat. 

i  The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auflria  and  Italy ; 
this  hath  a  flefhy  fibrous  Root,  from  which  arife  feve- 
ral  weak  Stalks  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  which  are 
garnilhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  three  Inches  long 
and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  deeply  cut  in  upon  the  Edges ; 
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thefe  are  fmooth,  a  little  hoary,  and  embrace  the  c 
with  their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers  are  final],  white,  and" 
in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  .  J 
flower  from  June  till  the  Begining  of  September  an 
Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  propagates  ver  ' 
by  its  Roots,  and  is  feldom  admited  into  Gardens*  a 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally-about  Aleppo- 
hath  creeping  Roots,  which  extend  to  a  great  Dif  "* 
on  every  Side,  fo  will  foon  fpread  over  a  large  Pie  \ 
Ground.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  longer  and  narr  1 
than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  lefs  hoary  ;  the  p 
ers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Bran 
they  are  fmall  and  white  like  thofe  of  the  firft.  Ti 
a  hardy  perennial  Plant,  which  propagates  by  itsci 
ing  Roots  in  as  great  Plenty  as  either  of  the  forme 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Souti 
France ,  Italy ,  and  Sicily ,  but  is  prelerved  in  fome 
HJh  Gardens  for  Variety.  This  hath  a  long  flefnv  R 
which  runs  deep  into  the  Ground,  and  fends  out  n 
oblong  Leaves  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edo-es" 
fpread  flat  on  the  Ground  •,  the  Stalks  are  flender/ 
and  branch  out  horizontally  on  every  Side;  they 
about  two  Feet  high,  and  are  garnilhed  with  very  : 
row  entire  Leaves.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  c 
fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
very  fmall  and  white,  and  appear  in  June  and  July , 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  If  thefe  Seeds  are  1 
mited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  wall  come  up  early  in 
Spring,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  tl 
clean  from  Weeds  ;  the  RootTwill  abide  feverft  Ye 
it  they  are  in  a  dry  Soil.  This  Plant  is  alfo  commen 
for  its  Virtues  in  Sciaticas,  if  bruifed  and  mixed  v 
Hog  s  Lard  as  the  firft,  and  from  its  Virtues  it  ohti 
ed  the  Title  of  Sciatica  Crefs. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  hat 
low  flender  Stalk,  which  is  a  little  ligneous,  fend 
out  feveral  flender  Branches,  which  rife  about  aF 
high,  garniflied  with  very  narrow  Awl-fhaped  Leaf 
growing  fparfedly  along  the  Branches ;  they  are  0 
giayifh  Colour,  and  a  little  hairy.  The  Flowers  i 
produced  in  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side  and  at 
Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  fmall  and  white,  appeari 
in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autum 
but  the  Plants  will  abide  feveral  Years  if  they  ate  ii 
ary  Soil,  and  relift  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Wint 
very  well. 

11  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  or 
Border  of  light  Earth,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  fi 
or  fix  Weeks,  when  they  muft  be'  kept  clean  fre 
Weeds  ;  and  where  they  are  too  clofe,  they  fhould 
thined,  leaving  them  about  fix  Inches  apart,  after  whi 
they  will  require  no  other  Care.  A  few'  of  thefe  Plai 
by  Way  of  Variety  may  have  Place,  but  having  lit' 
Beauty,  few  People  care  to  admit  them  into  Gardens. 

The  fix th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Perfia  and  Syril 
this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  Mithridate  Muftard  j 
Diofcorides.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  lower  Leav 
are  winged,  and  finely  cut  into  many  Segments;  tl 
Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into  many  fiend 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhapi 
Leaves  that  are  entire,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  wi 
their  Bafe.  The  Fiowers  grow  in  long  loofe  Spik 
from  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  fmall  and  yej 
low,  and  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  rip  j 
in  September ,  loon  after  which  the  Plant  decays. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  in  the  At 
tumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fowm  in  the  Spring,  feldo; 
flower  the  fame  TYar,  and  are  often  killed  by  the  fro 
in  Winter ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  A* 
tumn,  or  the  Plants  that  rife  from  fcattered  Seeds,  w 
always  flower  about  Midfummer ,  and  their  Seeds  rip 
the  September  following.  The  Plants  require  no  otir 
Care  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  fro; 
Weeds. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grov 
naturally  in  Virginia,  and  alfo  in  all  the  Iflands  of  tl 
V/ eft-indies,  where  the  Inhabitants  gather  the  Leave 
and  eat  them  in  their  Sallads  as  we  do  the  Garde 
Crefs.  2 
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The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  three  Inches  long 
i  one  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  light 
,en  with  a  biting  T'afte  like  Grefs.  The  Stalk  rifes 
■T0ot  a, id  a  Half  high,  fending  out  a  great  Number 
fmall  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  nar- 
v  Leaves  regularly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  fo  as  to  re- 
ible  winged  Leaves  ;  thele  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
ie  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches 
loofe  Spikes,  they  are  fmall  and  white,  and  are  fue¬ 
led  by  roundifh  or  Hcart-fhaped  comprefied  Seed 
fills,  which  have  a  Border  round  them.  It  flowers 
June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn  ; 
s  Sort  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be 

upon  an  open  Bed  in  April,  where  the  Plants  are 
igned  to  remain,  and  when  they  come  up,  they  will 
mire  no  other  Care,  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are 
>  clofe,  and  keep  them  conftantly  clean  from  Weeds  •, 
if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  lcatter  in  the  Autumn, 

:  plants  wall  come  up  very  well,  and  may  be  treated 
the  fame  Way  as  the  other. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aft  a,  and  alfo  in 
■in,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds.  This 
i  biennial  Plant,  the  lower  Leaves  which  fpread  on 
i  Ground,  are  near  two  Inches  long,  and  about  half 
Inch  broad,  indented  on  both  Sides  in  Shape  of  a 
re,  and  curled  on  the  Edges  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
r  i,  and  divide  into  a  great  Number  of  flender 
inches,  garnifhed  with  fmall  oblong  Leaves,  which 
■  cut  on  their  Sides,  and  a  little  curled  on  their 
ges ;  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  of  a  gray  Colour, 
lining  toward  Hoarinels.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  very 
all  and  white,  appearing  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
rcundilh  bordered  Seed  Vefiels  which  are  comprefied, 

I  have  two  Cells  each,  containing  two  fmall  oblong 
;ds,  which  are  ripe  in  the  Autumn. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame 
inner  as  the  former  ;  or  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to 
tter  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without 
re,  and  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
merSort-,  but  this  does  not  flower  till  the  fecond 
ar,  fo  the  Plants  Ihould  be  left  farther  afunder. 

Ml  thefe  Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens 
the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  are  rarely  to  be  feen  in 
ler  Gardens,  becaufe  they  have  no  great  Beauty,  nor 
they  ol  much  Ufe  at  prefent. 

LEPIDOCARPODENDRON.  See  Protea. 

LETTUCE.  See  Ladluca. 

LEUCANTHEMUM.  See  Anthemis. 

LEUCOJUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  363.  Narciffo-leu- 
um.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  38 7.  Lab.  208.  [AstWiA,  of 
hov,  white,  and  Tov,  a  Violet;  i.  e.  White  Violet,] 
owdrop  ;  in  French,  Perce-neige. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  oblong,  obtufe,  compreffed  Spatha  or  Sheath, 
nch  opens  on  the  Side.  Lhe  Flower  is  of  the  fpreading 

II  Shape ,  cut  into  fix  Parts,  which  join  at  their  Bafe. 
hath  fix  floor  t  briftly  Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong,  ob- 
e,  four  cornered  Summits,  which  are  ere  ft.  Lhe  roundifh 
rmen  is  fituated  under  ■  the  Flower ,  fupporting  a  Style 
nch  is  thick  and  obtufe  at  the  Lcp,  crowned  by  an  ereft 
fib  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  turbi- 
ted  Capfide  with  three  Cells,  opening  with  three  Valves, 
d  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds. 

T  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
nnanis’s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe 
owers  have  fx  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Lournefort  places 
in  the  fifth  Sedtion  of  his  ninth  Clafs,  which  contains 
e  Herbs  with  a  Lily  flower,  compofed  of  fx  Petals, 
bofe  Empaleme?it  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Leucojum  fpathd  uniford,  fiylo  clavato.  Lin.  Sp. 
'ant.  289.  Snowdrop  with  a  Sheath  inclofing  one 
lower,  with  a  Key-lhaped  Style.  This  is  the  Nar- 
]o-leucojum  vulgar e.  Lourn.  Infi.  R.  II.  387.  Common 
feat  Snowdrop. 
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2.  Leucojum  fpathd  multifiord,  fiylo  filiform.  Loefi , 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  289*  Snowdrop  with  many  Flowers  in 
a  Sheath,  and  a  Thread-like  Style.  This  is  the  Nar- 
ciffo-leucojum  pratenfe  multifiorum.  Lourn.  Infi.  R.  H. 
387.  Meadow  Snowdrop  with  many  Flowers,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  tall  late  Snowdrop. 

The  firlt  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  as  alfo  upon  the  Mountains  near  Lurin.  This 
hath  an  oblong  bulbous  Root,  lhaped  like  that  of  the 
Daffodil,  but  lmaller ;  the  Leaves  are  flat,  of  a  deep 
green,  four  or  five  in  Number,  broader  than  thofe  of 
the  fmall  Snowdrop ;  between  thefe  arife  an  angular 
Stalk  near  a  Foot  high,  which  is  naked,  hollow,  and 
channeled  ;  toward  the  Top  comes  out  a  Sheath  which 
is  whitifh,  opening  on  the  Side,  out  of  which  come 
one,  or  fometimes  two  white  Flowers,  hanging  upon 
flender  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  have  but  one  Petal,  which  is 
cut  into  fix  Parts  almoft  to  the  Bottom.  Thefe  are 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  fmall  Snowdrop,  and  the 
Ends  of  the  Segments  of  the  Petal  are  tiped  with  green, 
where  they  are  of  a  thicker  Subftance  than  in  any  other 
Part.  Thefe  Flowers  appear  in  March,  foon  after  thofe 
of  the  fmall  Sort  they  have  an  agreeable  Scent,  not 
much  unlike  that  of  the  Flowers  of  Hawthorn  5  after 
the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  which  is  fituated  below 
the  Flower,  fwells  to  a  Pear-fhaped  Capfule  with  three 
Cells,  inclofing  feveral  oblong  Seeds. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  decay  toward  the  End  of 
May,  after  which  Time  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up 
and  tranfplanted,  for  they  fliould  not  be  long  kept  out 
of  the  Ground.  It  is  propagated  here  by  Offsets,  which 
the  Roots  put  out  pretty  plentifully  when  they  are  in  a 
Situation  agreeable  for  them,  and  when  they  are  not 
too  often  removed.  They  fliould  have  a  foft,  gentle, 
loamy  Soil,  and  an  Expofure  to  the  Eaft  ;  the  Roots 
fliould  be  planted  fix  Inches  afunder,  and  four  or  five 
Inches  deep,  and  muff  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than 
every  third  Year. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  generally  known  by  the  Title  of 
late,  or  tall  Snowdrop  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  the 
Meadows  near  Pifa  in  Italy,  in  Hungary,  and  alfo  near 
Montpelier. 

The  Root  of  this  Sort  is  near  as  large  as  that  of  the 
common  Daffodil,  and  is  very  like  it  in  Shape  ;  the 
Leaves  are  alfo  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Daffodil,  and 
are  more  in  Number  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sort ;  they 
are  green,  and  Keel-fhaped  at  the  Bottom,  where  they 
fold  over  each  other  and  embrace  the  Stalk,  which  rifes 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  at  the  Top  is  fituated  a 
Spatha  (or  Sheath)  which  opens  on  one  Side,  and  lets 
out  three  or  four  Flowers,  which  hang  downward,  up¬ 
on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  cut  into  fix  oval 
concave  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  and  are  of  a 
clear  white,  with  a  large  green  Tip  to  each  Segment, 
which  is  of  a  thicker  Confidence  than  any  other  Parc 
of  the  Petal  ;  within  are  fituated  fix  Awl -fhaped  Sta¬ 
mina,  with  oblong  yellow  Summits,  {landing  ereeft 
round  a  very  flender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma.  Thefe  Flowers  appear  the  latter  End  of  April  or 
Begining  of  May,  and  as  all  the  Flowers  in  each  Sheath 
do  not  come  out  together,  but  following  each  other, 
fo  there  is  a  Succeflion  of  them  for  three  Weeks  or 
longer,  in  cool  Weather.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  large  triangular  Seed  Vefiels,  haying  three  Cells, 
each  containing  two  Rows  of  Seeds. 

This  Sort  is  generally  propagated  in  England  by  Off- 
fets,  for  the  Plants  railed  by  Seeds  will  not  come  to 
flower  in  lefs  than  four  Years ;  and  as  the  Roots  put 
out  Offsets  in  Plenty,  fo  that  is  the  more  expeditious 
Method.  Thefe  Roots  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  firft  Sort,  and  Ihould  have  a  foft  loamy 
Soil,  and  be  expofed  only  to  the  Morning  Sun,  where 
they  will  flower  ftronger  and  continue  longer  in  Beauty, 
than  when  they  are  in  an  open  Situation,  though  they 
will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

LEUCOJUM  INCANUM.  1 

C See  Cheiranthus, 
LEUCOJUM  LUTEUM,  3 
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LEUCOJUM  BULBOSUM.  Sie  Galanthus. 

LEVEL,  a  mathematical  Inftrument  ferving  to 
draw  a  Line  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  not  only  for  va¬ 
rious  Ufes  in  Mafonry,  but  alfo  to  meafure  the 
Difference  of  Afcent  and  Defcent  between  feveral 
Places,  for  the  conveying  of  Water,  draining  oi  Fens, 
&c. 

A  Water  Level  fhews  the  horizontal  Line,  by  Means 
of  a  Surface  of  Water,  or  other  Liquid,  founded  on  this 
Principle,  That  Water  always  naturally  places  itfelf 
level. 

The  moft  fimple  Inftrument  for  this  Ufe  is  made  of  a 
long  wooden  Trough,  or  Canal,  whofe  Sides  are  paral¬ 
lel  to  its  Bafe,  fo  that,  being  equally  filled  with  Water, 
the  Surface  thereof  fhews  the  Line  of  Level. 

This  Level  is  alfo  made  with  two  Cups  fixed  to  the 
two  Ends  of  a  Pipe  three  or  four  Feet  long,  about  art 
Inch  in  Diameter,  by  Means  whereof,  the  Water  com¬ 
municates  from  the  one  to  the  other  Cup,  and  this  Pipe 
being  moveable  on  its  Stand,  by  Means  of  a  Ball  and 
Socket,  when  the  two  Cups  become  equally  full  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  the  two  Surfaces  mark  the  Line  of  Level. 

Inftead  of  Cups,  this  Inftrument  may  be  made  with 
two  fhort  Cylinders  of  Glafs  three  or  four  Inches  long, 
faftened  to  each  End  of  the  Pipe  with  Wax  or  Maftich, 
then  the  Pipe,  being  filled  either  with  common,  or  co¬ 
loured  Water,  will  (hew  itfelf  through  the  Cylinder,  by 
Means  of  which  the  Line  of  Level  is  determined,  the 
Heighth  of  the  Water,  with  Refpebt  to  the  Center  of 
the  Earth,  being  always  the  fame  in  both  Cylinders. 
This  Level  is  very  commodious  in  leveling  fmall  Di- 
ftances. 

If  you  would  level  any  Piece  of  Ground  that  you  can 
fee  from  Side  to  Side,  or  from  the  Middle  to  any  Side, 
fet  up  your  Inftrument  in  the  Middle  of  it,  whether  it 
be  a  Water  Level,  or  a  Ground  Level  with  Sights  ; 
place  it  fo  high,  that  you  may  fee  over  the  higheft  Part 
of  the  Ground  half  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  j  then  fet  up  a 
Stake  in  the  Middle,  fo  that  the  Top  may  be  exatfdy  le¬ 
vel  with  the  Sights,  and  another  Stake  on  the  higheft 
Side,  the  Top  of  which  muft  be  level  with  the  middle 
Stake  •,  then  either  turn  the  Level,  or  Look-back  Sight, 
and  fet  up  another  Stake  on  the  lower  Ground  level 
with  the  two  firft,  then  you  will  have  three  Stakes 
ftanding  in  a  Level. 

Then  keeping  your  Level  true  to  the  middle  Stake, 
turn  it  till  it  makes  right  Angles  with  the  three  Stakes, 
and  fet  up  two  Stakes  on  each  Side  one  Level  with  thofe 
three,  then  you  will  have  five  Stakes  in  two  Lines  fet 
true  Level. 

If  the  Ground  be  large,  you  may  fet  up  two  Rows 
more  by  the  Level,  but  five  Stakes  are  enough  in  a 
fmall  Ground. 

When  this  is  done,  you  may  lay  your  Level  afide, 
and  look  over  the  Head  oi  one  to  the  Head  oi  another, 
and  caufe  the  Perfon  who  affifts  you  to  put  down  Stakes 
between  two  and  two,  till  you  have  fet  as  many  Stakes 
level  in  the  Ground  as  you  think  convenient,  or  you 
may  ufe  a  Rule,  which  being  placed  level  with  the 
Head  of  the  Stake,  you  may  look  over  that  to  the 
Head  of  the  other,  and  put  Stakes  down  between  you 
and  the  other  Stake,  to  what  Number  you  pleafe. 

The  Ground  being  thus  ftaked  out  with  all  the  Stakes 
Pleads  level,  and  half  a  Foot  higher  than  the  higheft 
Ground,  in  fome  Grounds  the  middle  Stake,  and  the 
Stakes  in  the  Crofs  Line,  will  be  the  Level  Line  the 
Ground  muft  be  brought  to,  that  is,  abating  the  Hill, 
and  filling  up  the  low  Side  to  the  Level  of  the  Mid¬ 
line.  But  if  the  Ground  be  very  uneven,  then  you 
muft  meafure  over  all  the  Stakes,  and  take  them  Mid¬ 
dle  high  for  their  mean  Level,  and,  by  the  Rule  of 
Three,  proportion  your  Ground  to  that. 

As  for  Inftance  :  If  a  Valley  be  ten  Poles  in  Length, 
and  two  Feet  in  Depth  from  the  ftrait  Line,  and  there 
be  a  Hill  five  Poles  long  *,  How  many  Feet  deep  muft 
a  Perfon  fink  thofe  five  Poles  to  fill  up  the  Valley  ? 
This  Queftion  may  be  relolved  by  the  Inverfe  or  Back 
Rule  ot  Three,  and  will  ftand  thus :  As  5  to  2,  fo  is 
10  to  4. 
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So  that  a  Perfon  muft  go  four  Feet  deep  in  fuch  a  Hii 
to  make  good  luch  a  Valley. 

If  you  are  to  abut  the  Top  of  the  Hill  four  Fee 
deep,  and  two  Poles  from  the  Top  of  that  Hill,  thoi 
four  Feet  are  to  come  out. 

To  perform  this,  fet  up  a  Stake  on  the  Top  of  a  Hi 
two  or  three  Feet  above  Ground,  and  another  of  th 
fame  Height  where  the  Depth  comes  out,  fet  down 
Stake  three  Rods  from  that,  till  the  Head  comes  to  b 
in  a  Line  with  thele  two,  and  at  that  Stake  you  mu 
be  one  Foot  deep. 

At  fix  Poles  ftake  down  another  as  before,  and  rheij 
you  muft  be  two  Feet  deep  ;  then  ftake  down  anotht] 
at  nine  Poles,  and  there  you  muft  be  three  Feet  dee} 
and  you  may  fet  more  Stakes  at  equal  Diftances,  whic 
will  direbt  you  fo  as  that  you  cannot  go  amifs. 

LEVITY  is  the  Privation  or  Want  of  Weight  i 
any  Body,  when  compared  with  another  that  is  heavie' 
in  which  Senfe  it  is  oppoled  to  Gravity, 

The  Schoolmen  maintain,  that  there  is  fuch  a  Thin 
as  Pofitive  and  Ablolute  Levity,  and  impute  this  1 
Rife  and  Emergency  of  Bodies  lighter  in  Specie  tha 
the  Fluids  wherein  they  rife. 

But,  befides  that  the  common'Senfe  of  Mankind  di 
covers,  that  Levity  is  only  a  relative  Term,  we  fin 
that  all  Bodies  tend  towards  the  Earth,  fome  flowe; 
and  fome  fafter,  in  all  Fluids  or  Mediums,  wheth 
Water,  Air,  &c. 

Thus  Cork  is  faid  to  be  lighter  than  Gold,  becau 
under  equal  Dimenlions  of  Bulk  the  Gold  will  link  ii 
J  and  the  Cork  fwim  upon  the  Water. 

Archimedes  has  demonftrated,  That  a  folid  Body  wi 
float  any  where  in  a  Fluid  of  the  fame  fpecifick  Grav 
ty,  and  that  a  lighter  Body  will  keep  above  a  heaviei 

The  Reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  Bodies  falling  towan 
the  Earth,  thofe  which  have  a  like  Number  of  equ 
Parts,  have  equal  Gravity,  fince  the  Gravity  of  ti 
Whole  is  the  Sum  of  the  Gravity  of  all  its  Parts. 

Now  two  Bodies  have  an  equal  Number  of  equ 
Parts,  if  under  the  fame  Dimenlions  there  are  no  Inte 
vals  deftitute  of  Matter  5  whence  it  follows,  that  as  r 
Portion  of  Matter  is  fo  fmall,  but  that  Body  where* 
it  is  contained  may  be  wholly  divided  into  Parts  equa 
ly  fmall,  there  can  be  no  Reafon  for  the  Defcent 
thefe,  which  will  not  hold  equally  for  the  Defcent 
that.  <  1 

Flence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  thofe  Bodies  whit 
do  not  equally  gravitate  under  the  fame  Dimenfioc 
do  not  contain  the  lame  equal  Portions  of  Matter,  ar 
therefore  when  we  fee,  that  a  Cube  of  Gold  fubfides  ; 
Water,  at  the  fame  Time  that  an  equal  Bulk  of  COj 
fwims  upon  it,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Gold  muft  ha 1 
a  greater  Number  of  equal  Parts  of  Matter  under  t 
fame  Bulk  than  the  Cork,  or  the  Cork  muft  have 
greater  Number  of  Vacuities  than  the  Gold,  and  th 
there  are  alfo  in  the  Water  a  greater  Number  of  Vact 
ties  than  in  the  Gold.  ^ 

Hence  we  have  a  clear  Idea  both  of  Denfity  or  Gr 
vity,  and  of  Levity,  and  know,  that  in  a  Uriel  Sep, 
the  latter  cannot  be  accounted  any  Thing  pofitive,  b 
a  mere  Negation,  or  Ablence  of  Body,  which  dete 
mines  that  Body  to  be  lighter  than  another  which  col 
tains  more  Matter. 

I 

LIGHT  is  ufed  in  various  Senfes  :  1.  Sometimes 
fignifies  that  Senfation  which  is  oegafioned  in  the  Mid 
by  the  View  of  luminous  Bodies.  I 

2.  For  thofe  Properties  in  thofe  Bodies,  where! 
they  are  fited  to  excite  thofe  Senfations  in  us. 

3.  A  certain  Abtion  of  the  luminous  Body  on  t  j 
Medium  between  that  and  the  Eye,  by  the  Means  si 
which  the  one  is  fuppofed  to  abt  on  the  other,  and  tl| 
is  called  fecondary  Light,  or  derived  Light,  in  Diftin 
tion  to  that  of  luminous  Bodies,  which  is  called  prim) 
ry  or  innate  Light. 
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As  to  the  Phenomenon  of  Light,  Philofophers  have 
plained  it  feveral  Ways  \  Ariftotle,  by  fuppofing  fome 
xlies  to  be  tranfparent,  as  Air,  Water,  Ice,  &c.  The 
irtefians  have  confiderably  refined  upon  this  Notion  of 
jaht,  and  own,  That  Light,  as  it  exifts  in  the  lumi- 
)us  Body,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Power  or  Faculty  of 
citing  in  us  a  very  clear  and  vivid  Senfation  ;  and 
ither  Mallcbranche  explains  the  Nature  of  Light  by  a 
ppofed  Analogy  between  it  and  Sound,  the  latter  of 
lich  is  allowed  to  be  produced  by  the  Shaking  or  Vi¬ 
sion  of  the  infenfible  Parts  of  the  fonorous  Body. 
But  the  greateft  Difcoveries  into  this  wonderful  Phse- 
imenon  have  been  made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the 
imary  Light  confifts  wholly  in  a  certain  Motion  of 
e  Particles  of  the  lucid  Body,  whereby  they  do  not 
opel  any  fictitious  Matter  fuppofed  to  be  lodged  in 
e  hiden  Pores  of  tranfparent  Bodies,  but  throw  off 
)m  the  luminous  Body  certain  very  fmall  Particles, 
rich  are  emited  every  Way  with  great  Force. 

And  the  fecondary,  or  derived  Light,  not  in  a  Cona- 
r,  but  in  a  real  Motion  of  thefe  Particles  receding 
ery  Way  from  the  luminous  Body  in  right  Lines,  and 
ah  an  incredible  Velocity. 

For  it  has  been  demonftrated  by  Mr.  Reaumur,  from 
e  Obfervation  on  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter,  That  the 
ogrefs  of  Light  from  the  Sun  to  our  Earth  is  not 
ove  ten  Minutes,  and  therefore,  fince  the  Earth  is  at 
ill  10,000  of  its  own  Diameters  diftant  from  the  Sun, 
ight  mull  run  10,000  of  thofe  Diameters  in  a  Mi- 
ite,  which  is  above  100,000  Miles  in  a  Second. 

And  if  a  Bullet,  moving  with  the  fame  Celerity  with 
lich  it  leaves  the  Muzzle,  of  a  Cannon,  requires 
renty-five  Years  to  pafs  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun, 
Mr.  Huygens  has  computed,  then  the  Velocity  of 
ight  will  be  to  that  of  a  Cannon  Ball,  as  twenty-five 
ears  is  to  ten  Minutes,  which  is  above  10,000  to  1  : 
that  the  Particles  of  Light  move  above  a  Million 
Times  fwifter  than  a  Cannon  Ball,  from  which  Ra- 
dity  of  Motion  very  llrange  Effects  may  be  produced  ; 
it  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  Ihewn,  pall  Contradiction, 
hat  the  Light  of  the  Sun  is  near  feven  Minutes  in  its 
tffage  to  the  Earth,  which  is  the  Space  of  50,000,000, 
Velocity  10,000,000  Times  greater  than  that  where- 
th  a  Ball  flies  out  of  the  Mouth  of  a  Cannon. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  alfo  obferves.  That  Bodies  and 
ight  act  mutually  on  one  another  :  Bodies  on  Light, 
emiting,  reflexing,  refracting,  and  inflecting  it,  and 
ight  on  Bodies,  by  heating  them,  and  puting  their 
irts  into  a  vibrating  Motion,  wherein  Heat  principal- 
confills  •,  for  he  obferves,  That  all  fixed  Bodies, 
len  heated  beyond  a  certain  Degree,  emit  Light, 
d  lhine,  which  Shining,  £sV.  appears  to  be  owing 
the  vibrating  Motion  of  the  Parts,  and  all  Bodies 
ounding  in  earthy  and  fulphureous  Particles,  if  they 
Efficiently  agitated,  emit  Light,  which  Way  foever 
e  Agitation  be  effedled. 

The  fame  great  Authour  obferves,  That  there  are  but 
ree  Affections  of  Light  wherein  the  Rays  differ,  viz. 
sfrangibility,  Reflexibility,  and  Colour ;  and  thofe 
iys  which  agree  in  Refrangibility,  agree  alfo  in  the 
her  two,  whence  they  may  be  well  defined  homoge- 
al.  Again,  The  Colours  exhibited  by  homogeneal 
ght,  he  calls  homogeneal  Colours,  and  thofe  produced 
heterogeneal  Light,  heterogeneal  Colours  •,  from 
hch  Definitions  he  advances  feveral  Propofitions  : 
i-  That  the  Sun’s  Light  confifts  of  Rays  differing 
indefinite  Degrees  of  Refrangibility. 

2*  That  Rays,  which  differ  in  Refrangibility,  when 
rted  from  one  another,  do  proportionably  differ  in 
e  Colours  which  they  exhibit. 

3-  That  there  are  as  many  fimple  and  homogeneal 
ilours,  as,  there  are  Degrees  of  Refrangibility,  for  to 

ery  Degree  of  Refrangibility  belongs  a  different  Co¬ 
ir. 

4-  Whitenefs,  in  all  Refpects,  like  that  of  the  Sun’s 
'mediate  Light,  and  of  all  the  ufual  Objects  of  our 
nfes,  cannot  be  compounded  of  fimple  Colours,  with- 
1  an  indefinite  Variety  of  them,  for  to  fuch  a  Com- 
ntion  there  are  required  Rays  endued  with  all  the  in- 
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definite  Degrees  of  Refrangibility,  which  infer  as  many 
fimple  Colours. 

5.  The  Rays  of  Light  do  not  adt  one  on  another  in 
palling  through  the  fame  Medium. 

6.  The  Rays  of  Light  do  not  fuffer  any  Alteration 
of  their  Qualities  from  Refraction,  nor  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  quiefeent  Medium. 

7.  There  can  be  no  homogeneal  Colours  produced 
out  of  Light  by  Refraction,  which  are  not  commixed 
in  it  before,  fince  Refradtion  changes  not  the  Quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Rays,  but  only  feparates  thofe  that  have  di¬ 
vers  Qualities  by  Means  of  their  different  Refrangi¬ 
bility. 

8.  The  Sun’s  Light  is  an  Aggregate  of  homogeneal 
Colours,  whence  homogeneal  Colours  may  be  called 
Primitive,  or  Original. 

Hence  proceeds  the  whole  Theory  of  Colours  in 
Plants  and  Flowers. 

Thofe  Parts,  v.  g.  which  are  the  moft  refrangible, 
conftitute  Violet  Colour,  the  dimeft  and  moft  languid 
of  all  Colours. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  Particles  that  are  the 
leaft  refrangible,  conftitute  a  Ray  or  a  red  Colour, 
which  is  the  brighteft  and  moft  vivid  of  all  Colours  ; 
the  other  Particles  being  diftinguilhed  into  little  Rays, 
according  to  their  refpedtive  Magnitudes  and  Degrees 
of  Refrangibility,  excite  intermediate  Vibrations,  and 
fo  occafion  the  Senfations  of  the  intermediate  Colours. 
See  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ’s  Dodtrine  of  Colours. 

Perhaps  thefe  Obfervations  of  Light  may  to  fome 
Perfons  feem  foreign  to  the  Subjedt  Matter  of  this  Book, 
yet,  if  thoroughly  underftood,  might  probably  be  found 
very  ufeful.  The  learned  and  curious  Enquirer  into 
the  Bufinefs  of  Vegetation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  in  his 
Treatife  on  that  Head,  does,  upon  the  Query  put  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  [“  Are  not  grofs  Bodies  and  Light  con- 
“  vertible  into  one  another  ?  And  may  not  Bodies  receive 
“  much  of  their  Activity  from  the  Particles  of  Light  which 
“  enter  their  Compofition  ?  The  Change  of  Bodies  into 
“  Light ,  and  of  Light  into  Bodies ,  is  very  conformable  to 
“  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  which  feems  delighted  with  Tranf- 
“  mutations ,”]  add  this  Query,  “  And  may  not  Light 
“  alfo,  by  freely  entering  the  expanded  Surfaces  of  Leaves 
“  and ■  Flowers,  contribute  much  to  the  ennobling  the  Prin- 
“  ciples  of  Vegetables  ?” 

LICHEN.  Liverwort* 

There  being  two  Sorts  of  this  Plant,  which  are  ufed 
in  Medicine,  and  one  of  thofe  being  accounted  a  fove- 
reign  Remedy  for  the  Bite  of  mad  Dogs,  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  improper  to  mention  them  here,  though 
they  are  Plants  which  cannot  be  propagated  by  any  Me¬ 
thod,  except  by  paring  up  the  Turf  of  Grals  whereon 
they  gtow,  and  laying  it  down  in  fome  moift  fhady 
Place,  where,  if  the  Turf  takes  Root,  and  thrives, 
thefe  Plants  will  fpread,  and  do  well.  The  two  Sorts  are, 

1.  Lichen  petraus  latifolius ,  five  Hepatic  a  font  ana. 
C.  B.  P.  Common  broad  leaved  Liverwort. 

2.  Lichen  terrejlris  cinereus.  Raii  Syn.  Afti-coloured 
Ground  Liverwort. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  on  the  Sides  of  Wells,  and  in 
moift  fhady  Places,  not  only  on  the  Ground,  but  on 
Stones,  Bricks,  or  Wood.  Of  this  there  are  feveral 
Varieties,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  Curious  in 
Botany  ;  but  as  they  are  Plants  of  no  Ufe,  I  fhall  not 
enumerate  them. 

The  fecond  Sort  (which  is  ufed -to  cure  the  Bite  of 
mad  Dogs)  grows  on  Commons,  and  open  Heaths, 
where  the  Grafs  is  fhort,  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  ef- 
pecially  on  Declivities,  and  on  the  Sides  of  Pits.  This 
fpreads  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and,  when  in 
Perfection,  is  of  an  Afh  Colour,  but  as  it  grows  old,  it 
alters,  and  becomes  of  a  dark  Colour.  This  is  often 
carried  into  Gardens  with  the  Turf  which  is  laid  for 
Walks  and  Slopes,  and  where  the  Soil  is  moift  and  cool, 
it  will  fpread,  and  be  difficult  to  deftroy,  fo  that  it  ren¬ 
ders  the  Grafs  unfightly  ;  but  this  is  the  only  Method 
yet  known  to  have  it  grow  in  Gardens,  where  it  is  de¬ 
fir  ed. 

8  A  This 
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This  is  efteemed  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  the  Bite  of 
mad  Dogs,  and  hath  been  tor  many  Years  ufed  with 
great  Succefs.  It  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  by  Mr.  George  Damper ,  whofe  Uncle  had  long 
ufed  this  Plant,  to  cure  the  Bite  of  mad  Dogs  on  Men 
and  Animals,  with  infallible  Succefs.  The  Method  of 
taking  it  he  has  delivered  as  followeth  :  “  Take  of  the 
u  Herb,  and  dry  it  either  in  an  Oven,  by  the  Fire,  or 
“  in  the  Sun  ;  then  powder  it,  and  pafs  it  through  a 
“  fine  Sieve  ;  mix  this  with  an  equal  Quantity  ol  fine 
“  powdered  Pepper.  The  common  Dole  of  this  Mix- 
“  tore  is  four  Scruples,  which  may  be  taken  in  warm 
“  Milk,  Beer,  Ale,  or  Broth.”  He  alfo  advifes,  that 
the  Part  biten  be  well  wafhed,  as  alfo  the  Clothes  of  t;he 
Perfon  who  is  bit,  left  any  of  the  Snivel,  or  Drivel,  of 
the  mad  Dog  Ihould  remain.  If  the  Perfon  biten  be 
full  grown,  he  advifes,  that  he  be  blooded  before  the 
Medicine  is  taken,  and  to  ufe  the  Remedy  as  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  Bite  as  poflible,  as  alfo  to  repeat  the  Dofe  two 
or  three  feveral  Mornings  falling. 

LIGUSTICUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.H .  323.  ‘Dab.  1 71. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  308.  [takes  its  Name  of  Liguria ,  be- 
caufb  this  Plant,  in  old  Time,  grew  in  greateft  Plenty 
near  a  River  of  Genoa,  called  Liguria .]  Lovage;  in 
French ,  Liveche. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated  Flower.  The  general  Umbel  is 
compofed  of  feveral  /mailer,  which  are  alfo  compofed  of  other 
very  /mail  Umbels.  T he  general  Umbel  has  an  Involucrum 
compofed  of  feven  unequal  Leaves.  The  Perianthium  of  the 
Flower  is  indented  in  five  Parts,  fitting  upon  the  Germen. 
The  Flower  hath  five  equal  Petals ,  which  are  inflexed  at 
their  Points,  and  Kecl-Jhaped  within.  It  hath  five  hairy 
Stamina,  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by 
Jimple  Summits.  The  Germen ,  which  is  fituated  under  the 
Flower,  fupports  two  firnple  Styles ,  crowned  by  Jimple  Stig¬ 
mas.  ‘The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  Fruit ,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  Parts ,  which  is  angular ,  and  channeled , 
containing  two  oblong  fmooth  Seeds . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  lixth  Section 
of  Tournefort’s  feventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  an  umbellated  Flower  difpofed  circularly,  whofe  Em- 
palement  turns  to  two  large  Seeds ,  which  are  deeply  hollowed 
and  channeled.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  ieeond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  thole  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina ,  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ligusticum  foliis  multiplicibus,  foliolis  fuperne  in- 
cifis.  Hort.  Cliff.  97.  Lovage  with  many  Leaves,  whofe 
Lobes  are  cut  toward  the  Top.  This  is  the  Levifticum 
vulgar e.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  275.  Common  Lovage. 

2.  Ligusticum  foliis  biternatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  250. 
Lovage  with  double  trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Li- 
gufiicum  Scoticum  Apii  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  324. 
Scotch  Lovage  with  a  Smallage  Leaf. 

3.  Ligusticum  foliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis  confluent ibus 
incifis  integerrims.  Lovage  with  double  winged  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  run  together,  and  have  entire  Segments. 
This  is  the  Ligufticum  acuta;  folio  glahrum.  Tourn.  Inft. 
R.  II.  323.  Lovage  with  a  fmooth  Hemlock  Leaf. 

4.  Ligusticum  foliis  pinnatifidis,  foliolis  linearibus 
planis.  Lovage  with  Wing-pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes 
are  very  narrow  and  plain.  This  is  the  Ligufticum  Py- 
renaicum ,  fmniculi  folio  lucidum.  Tourn.  Inft.  324.  Lo¬ 
vage  of  the  Pyrenees  with  a  finning  Fennel  Leaf. 

5.  Ligusticum  foliis  multiplicato-pinnatis,  foliolis 
pimiatim  incifis.  Lovage  with  Leaves  many  Times  wing¬ 
ed,  and  Lobes  cut  like  Wings^  This  is  the  Cicutaria 
lati folia  fietida.  C.B.P.  161.  Broad  leaved  (linking 
Ballard  Hemlock. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Lovage  of  the  Shops  ; 
this  was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens  as 
an  e  feu  lent  Herb,  but  has  been  long  difufed  as  fuch  in 
England.  It  grows  naturally  upon  the  Apennines ,  and 
alfo  near  the  River  Liguria ,  not  far  from  Genoa  ;  this 
hath  a  ftrong  flefhy  perennial  Root,  which  ftrikes  deep 
into  the  Ground,  and  is  compofed  of  many  ftrong  fleftry 
Fibres  covered  with  a  brown  Skin,  and  has  a  ftrong 
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hot  aromatick  Smell  and  Tafte.  The  Leaves  are  larc 
winged,  and  compofed  of  many  large  Lobes  fiiaped  h 
thole  of  Smallage,  but  are  larger  and  of  a  deeper  gree 
The  Lobes  toward  the  1'op  are  cut  into  acute  Seamen 
The  Stalks  rife  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven  Fee 
they  aie  large  and  channeled,  dividing  into  feve 
Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  large  Umbel 
yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  ftriat 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  rip 
in  Autumn. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould 
fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  wh 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  f 
dom  grow  the  firft  Year ;  when  the  Plants  come  1 
they  may  be  transplanted  into  a  fnoift  rich  Border, 
about  three  Feet  Difiance  from  each  other,  and  af 
they  have  taken  new  Root,  they  will  require  no  otl 
Care  but  .to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  The  Ro< 
will  abide  many  Years,  and  where  the  Seeds  are  p 
mited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  withe 
Care. 

The  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Seeds  of  Lovage,  are  he.j 
ing  and  drying,  they  warm  and  comfort  the  Siomaii 
expel  Wind,  and  provoke  Urine. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Sea  in  n 
ny  Parts  ol 'Scotland-,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  t 
of  much  lefs  Size  than  the  former,  the  Leaves  are  co; 
poled  of  broader  and  fhorter  Lobes,  each  Leaf  havi 
two  or  three  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  indei 
ed  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  hie 
fullaining  a  fmail  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers  on  the  To 
lhaped  like  thofc  of  the  former  ;  thefe  appear  in  Ju. 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  channeled  Seeds,  whi 
ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Plant  may  be  cultivated  in  1 
fame  Manner  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this 
a  perennial  Plant.  The  Stalks  rife  about  two  Feet  hip 
and  at  every  Joint  are  bent  alternately,  firft  to  one  St< 
then  to  the  oppofite  ;  at  each  Joint  they  are  garnilt 
with  doubly  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  fmallLol 
which  run  into  each  other,  and  juft  above  each  L 
comes  out  a  Side  Branch  ;  thefe  as  alfo  the  princi]! 
Stalks  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  white  Flo  we 
which  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ob.o 
channeled  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrim 
Mountains  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root.  The  Lea1 
are  doubly  winged.  The  Lobes  are  very  narrow,  aj 
finely  divided.  The  Stalks  are  ftrong,  and  rife  a  Ft 
and  a  Half  high,  garnilhed  with  (hilling  winged  Leav 
and  are  terminated  by  pretty  large  Umbels  of  ytl  ow 
Flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
September. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  On  the  PeloponejX 
Mountains  ;  this  hath  a  very  thick  fiefliy  Root,  1 1 
that  of  Parfnep,  which  ftrikes  deep  in  the  Ground.  T 
Leaves  are  very  large,  being  compofed  of  many  winp 
Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  cut  into  acute  Points ;  th 
are  of  a  deep  green,  and,  when  bruifed,  emit  a  fee 
Odour.  The  Stalks  rife  four  or  five  Feet  high  ;  til 
I  are  very  large  and  hollow,  like  thofe  of  Hemlock,  a] 
fuftain  at  their  Top,  large  Umbels  of  yellowilh  Flowel 
in  Shape  of  a  Corymbus  ;  thele  appear  in  June,  and  ; 
fucceeded  by  oblong  channeled  Seeds,  which  ripen  t 
Autumn. 

This  has  by  fame  Perfons  been  thought  to  be 
Hemlock  of  the  Ancients,  their  Conjectures  being  four! 
ed  upon  the  Plant,  anfwering  in  many  Particulars  >‘- 
Defeription  of  that  Plant,  and  alfo  from  the  poifonq 
Quality  of  this  together  with  its  foetid  Scent ;  and  ,) 
this  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  Afia ,  fo  til 
have  been  induced  to  believe  it  might  be  the  fa  Si 
Plant.  I 

All  thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gard< 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  are  feldom  cultivated  a 
where  elfe  ;  they  rife  eallly^from  Seeds,  which  (hot 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  and  the  Plants  afterward  trea' 
in  the  farcre  Way  as  the  firft,  they  love  a  moift  Sc. 
and  a  fhady  Situation.  I 
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LIGUSTRUM.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  596.  Tab.  367. 
in.  Gen.  Plant.  18.  Privet ;  in  French ,  Trocne. 

The  Chora  biers  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  tubular  Empalement ,  cut  at  the 
■>p  into  four  obtufe  Segments.  It  hath  one  Funnel- (looped, 
Hal,  with  a  cylindrical  Tube  cut  into  four  oval  Segments 
the  Top,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  two  Stamina 
hich  fiand  oppofite ,  terminated  by  ere  Si  Summits  which 
e  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  and  one  roundijb  Germen  flip¬ 
ping  a  fhort  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  bifid  Stigma, 
be  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  fmooth  round  Berry  with 
e  Cell,  inclofing  two  oblong  Seeds ,  flat  on  one  Side  but 
rvex  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Secftion 
TourneforPs  twentieth  Oafs,  which  includes  the  T rees 
i  Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  whofe  Point al  be- 
nes  a  foft  Fruit  with  ftony  Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places 
in  the  firft  Section  of  his  fecond  Clafs,  which  con- 
ins  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina  and 
?  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  LiGtrsTRUM  foliis  lanceolate -ovatis  obtufis.  Privet 
th  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  obtufe  Leaves.  This  is  the 
piftrm  Germamcum.  C.  B.  P.  475.  The  common 

iv£t. 

2.  L 1  gu  5  tr  u  m  fctliis  lanceolatis  a  cutis.  Privet  with 
ear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Liguflrwm  foliis  ma- 
ibus  &  magh  acuminatis  toto  anno  folia  retinens.  Pink. 

£17.  Privet  with  larger  and  acute  pointed  Leaves, 
tich  continue  all  the  Year,  commonly  called  the  Ba¬ 
it  ever-green  Privet. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  common  in  the  Hedges  in  moft 
rts  of  England,  where  it  rifes  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet 
rhj  with  a  woody  Stem  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray 
rk,  fending  out  many  lateral  Branches  which  are 
rnifhed  with  Spear-lhaped,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves, 
litig  with  obtufe  Points ;  they  are  placed  by  Pairs 
polite,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  are  of  a 
rk  green.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  thick  Spikes 
the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  white,  with  one 
mlar  Petal  cut  at  the  Top  into  four  Parts,  which 
ead  OjDen.  Thefe  come  out  in  June ,  and  are  fue¬ 
led  by  fmall  round  black  Berries,  which  ripen  in 
:  Autumn  ;  each  of  thefe  contain  two  Seeds.  The 
aves  of  this  Sort  frequently  remain  green  till  alter 
njtmas,  when  they  alter  their  Colour  and  fall  off. 
iere  are  two  Varieties  of  this  Sort,  one  with  white, 
i  the  other  hath  Leaves  variegated  with  yellow  ;  but 
Order  to  preferve  thefe  Varieties,  they  fhould  be 
hted  in  poor  Land,  for  if  they  are  in  a  rich  Soil, 
tyill  grow  vigdrous  and  foon  become  plain, 
rhi  other  Sort  gows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  rifes 
h  a  ftronger  Stalk  than  the  former,  the  Branches  are 
s  pliable  and  grow  more  eredt ;  their  Bark  is  of  a 
liter  Cblour,  the  Leaves  are  much  larger,  and  end 
acute  Points;  they  are  alfo  of  a  brighter  green,  and 
ltmtic  upon  the  Shrubs  in  Verdure,  till  they  are 
uft  off  by  the  young  Leaves  in  the  Spring,  as  the 
illyrea  and  moft  other  Ever-greens  do,  fo  that  it  is 
joubtedly  a  diftindl  Sort,  though  many  have  fup- 
ed  they  were  the  fame.  The  Flowers  of  this  are 
her  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  are 
:  often  fucceeded  by  Berries  in  this  Country. 

I  he  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  the  firft  Sort  are  ufed  in 
fticine,  they  are  reckoned  to  be  cooling,  drying, 

1  reftringent,  good  for  Ulcers  and  inflammations  of 
Mouth  and  Throat,  bleeding  of  the  Gums,  and 
taxation  of  the  Uvula. 

This  Shrub  is  frequently  cultivated  in  the  Nurferies 
r pdndoii,  to  furnifh  the  fmall  Gardens  and  Balco- 
1  *n  r'le  City,  it  being  one  of  the  few  Plants  which 
thrive  in  the  Smoke  of  London  ;  but  although  it 
J  ^orne  Years  in  the  clofe  Part  of  the  Town,  yet  it 
late  produces  Flowers  after  the  firft  Year,  unlefs  it 
n  fame  open  Places,  where  there  is  a  free  Air.  In 
Country,  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  will  continue  green 
at  Part  of  the  Winter.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
ues  npen  in  Autumn,  which  generally  hang  upon 
Branches  till  ChHfimas. 

Italian  Soft  is  now  generally  prefered  to  fhd. 
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common  Sort  for  planting  in  Gardens,  the  Leaves  be¬ 
ing  larger  and  continuing  green  all  the  Year,  renders 
it  more  valuable  ;  and  being  fo  hardy  as  to  refill  the 
greateft  Cold  in  this  Country,  it  may  be  planted  in 
any  Situation  where  the  common  Sort  will  thrive.  I 
have  frequently  planted  it  under  the  droping  of  large 
Trees,  where  I  find  it  will  thrive  better  than  moft  other 
Shrubs. 

I  cannot  but  think  this  Sort,  which  is  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  in  Italy,  is  the  Liguftrum  mentioned  by  Virgil  in 
the  fecond  Eclogue  :  And  my  Reafon  for  it  is,  that  as 
the  Flowers  of  this  Shrub  are  of  a  pure  white,  but  fall 
oft’  very  foon,  they  are  by  no  Means  proper  to  gather 
for  Garlands,  &c.  and  the  Berries  being  of  a  fine  black 
Colour,  and  continuing  long  upon  the  Plants,  make  a 
fine  Appearance.  To  confirm  that  .thefe  Berries  were 
gathered  for  Ufe,  we  find  in  ftveral  Authours  of  un¬ 
doubted  Credit,  that  they  were  ufed  in  dyeing,  as  al¬ 
fo  that  the  bell  Ink  was  made  of  thefe  Berries. 

Befides,  is  it  not  much  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  V  irgil  would  rather  draw  his  Comparifon  from  the 
Flowers  and  Fruit  of  the  fame  Plant,  when  he  is  warn¬ 
ing  the  Youth  not  to  truft  to  his  Beauty,  than  to  men¬ 
tion  two  different  Plants,  as  has  been  generally  fup-. 
pofecl  ?  for  here  are  the  white  Flowers  of  the  Privet  ap¬ 
pearing  early  in  the  Spring,  which  is  an  Allufion  to 
Youth  ;  but  thefe  are  of  fhort  Duration,  foon  falling 
away  ;  whereas  the  Berries,  which  may  be  applied  to 
mature  Age,  are  of  long  Continuance,  and  are  gather¬ 
ed  for  Ufe. 

1  hefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  tender  Shoots  in  Autumn,  which  in  one  Year’s 
Time  will  be  rooted  enough  to  tranfplant  ;  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain,  or  planted  in  a  Nurfery  for  two  or  three 
Years,  where  they  may  be  trained  for  the  Purpofes 
defigned. 

They  are  alfo  propagated  by  Suckers,  which  thefe 
Plants  fend  forth  in  great  Plenty ;  but  thefe  are  too  apt 
to  put  out  a  great  Number  of  Suckers  from  their  Roots, 
are  not  eafily  kept  within  Bounds  nor  do  the  Plants 
rife  lb  high,  as  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Layers, 
therefore  this  Method  fhould  be  prefered. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Curings,  which,  if 
planted  in  the  Autumn  on  a  fhady  Bolder  and  in  a  loamy 
Soil,  will  take  Root  very  freely,  and  may  be  afterward 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Layers. 

But  the  ftrongeft  and  bell  Plants,  are  thofe  which  are 
railed  from  Seeds ;  indeed,  this  is  a  much  more  tedious 
Method  than  the  dther,  fo  is  feldotll  pratftifed,  for  the 
Seeds  generally  lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground  before  they 
vegetate ;  therefore,  whoever  would  propagate  the 
Plants  in  this  Method,  fhould  gather  the  Berries  and 
put  them  in  a  Pot  with  Sand  between  them,  and  bury 
the  Pots  in  the  Ground,  as  is  pradrifed  for  Holly  Ber¬ 
ries  and  Haws,  and  after  they  have  laid  a  Year  in  the 
Ground,  take  them  up  and  fow  them  on  a  Border  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Eaft,  where  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
following  Spring,  and  thefe  will  make  great  Progrefs 
after  they  have  goten  fome  Strength,  and  thefe  will 
grow  upright,  and  not  fend  out  Suckers  like  the  other. 

Formerly  thefe  Plants  were  greatly  in  Ufe  for  Hedges, 
but  fince  fo  many  others  of  greater  Beauty  have  been 
introduced,  which  are  much  preferable  to  thefe  for  fuch 
Purpofes,  they  have  been  entirely  rejected,  the  Trouble 
of  keeping  them  in  Order  being  very  great ;  nor  are  the 
Hedges  made  with  them  ever  fo  thick  and  handfome, 
as  thofe  made  with  divers  other  Plants. 

The  two  variegated  Kinds  are  pretty  Varieties  amongft 
other  ftriped  Shrubs.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by 
buding,  or  inarching  them  upon  the  plain  Sort,  as  alfo 
by  laying  down  their  Branches ;  but  as  they  feldom 
fhoot  fo  fall,  as  to  produce  many  Branches  proper  for 
Layers,  the  other  Method  is  chiefly  ufed.  The  Silver 
ftriped  Sort  is  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  plain,  but 
will  endure  the  open  Air,  if  planted  in  a  dry  Soii  and 
in  a  warm  Situation. 

LILAC.  See  Syringa. 
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LILIASTRUM.  See  Hemerocallis. 

LILIO-ASPHODELUS.  See  Hemerocallis  and 
Crinum. 

LILIO-FRITILLARIA.  See  Fritillaria. 

LILIO-HYACINTHUS.  See  Scilla. 

LILIO-NARCISSUS.  See  Amaryllis. 

LILIUM.  Fourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  369.  Fab.  191.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  371.  [takes  its  Name  of  Xci®*,  fmooth, 
polifhed,  becaufe  its  Leaves  are,  as  it  were,  polifhed  -, 
or  of  Afi pov,  which  fignifies  the  fame  Thing,]  the  Lily  ; 
in  French ,  Lis. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  no  Empalement ,  but  hath  fix  Petals 
which  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe ,  but  are  broad ,  obtufe , 
and  reflexed  at  their  Points.  Fhe  Flower  is  of  the  open 
Bell  Shape ,  the  Petals  are  thick ,  obtufe ,  and  Keel-Jhaped 
on  their  Back ,  each  Petal  has  a  narrow  longitudinal  Nec- 
tarium  at  their  Bafe.  It  hath  fix  Stamina  which  are  ere  Cl 
and  floor  ter  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  oblong  proftrate 
Summits ,  with  a  cylindrical  oblong  Germen  having  fix  Fur¬ 
rows ,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style  the  Length  of  the  Pe¬ 
tals  ,  crowned  by  a  thick,  triangular  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward,  becomes  an  oblong  Capfule  with,  fix  rough  Fur¬ 
rows  hollowed  at  the  Fop,  having  three  Cells  which  are 
filled  with  flat  half  round  Seeds  lying  above  each  other ,  in  a 
double  Order. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
of  F ournefort’s  ninth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lily  Flower  of  fix  Petals ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes 
the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
his  lixth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lilium  foliis  fparfis ,  corollis  campanulatis  eredis , 
intus  glabris.  Lily  with  fparfed  Leaves,  and  a  Bell- 
fhaped  eredl  Flower  which  is  fmooth  within.  This  is 
the  Lilium  album ,  flore  er.eClo  &  vulgar e.  C.  B.  P.  7  6. 
Common  white  Lily  with  an  eredt  Flower. 

2.  Lilium  foliis  fparfis ,  corollis  campanulatis  cernuis , 
petalis  bafi.  anguftioribus.  Lily  with  fparfed  Leaves,  and  a 
Bell-lhaped  noding  Flower  whofe  Petals  are  narrower 
at  their  Bafe.  This  is  the  Lilium  album ,  floribus  depen- 
dentibus ,  five  peregrinum.  C.  B.  P.  76.  White  foreign 
Lily  with  pendent  Flowers. 

3.  Lilium  foliis  fparfis ,  corollis  campanulatis  eredis , 
intus  fcabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  120.  Lily  with  fparfed  Leaves, 
and  an  eredt  Bell-fhaped  Flower  rough  within.  This 
is  the  Lilium  purpureo-croceum  majus.  C.  B.  P,  76. 
Greater  Laly  with  a  purple  Saffron- coloured  Flower, 
commonly  called  Orange  Lily. 

4.  Lilium  humile ,  foliis  linearibus  fparfis ,  corollis 
campanulatis  eredis ,  caule  bulbifero.  Dwarf  Lily  with 
narrow  fparfed  Leaves,  eredt  Bell-fhaped  Flowers,  and 
a  Stalk  bearing  Bulbs.  This  is  the  Lilium  bulbiferum 
minus.  C.  B.  P.  77.  Smaller  Bulb-bearing  Lily,  by  fome 
called  the  fiery  Lily. 

5.  Lilium  foliis  fparfis  fubulatis ,  floribus  reflexis ,  co¬ 
rollis  revolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  120.  Lily  with  Awl-fhaped 
fparfed  Leaves  and  reflexed  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are 
turned  backward.  This  is  the  Lilium  rubrum  angufiifo- 
lium.  C.  B.  P.  78.  Narrow  leaved  red  Lily,  or  Mar- 
tagon. 

6.  Lilium  foliis  linearibus  fparfis ,  pedunculis  longiffi- 
mis.  Lily  with  narrow  fparfed  Leaves,  and  very  long 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Lilium  brevi 
L?  gramineo  folio.  C.  B.  P.  79.  Lily  with  a  fhort  Grafs 
Leaf,  commonly  called  Martagon  of  Pompony. 

7.  Lilium  foliis  fparfis  lanceolatis ,  floribus  reflexis , 
corollis  revolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  120.  Lily  with  fparfed 
Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  and  reflexed  Flowers  whofe  Pe¬ 
tals  turn  backward.  This  is  the  Lilium  Byzantinum  mi- 
niatum.  C.  B.  P.  78.  Lily  of  Byzantium  with  a  Car¬ 
mine  Flower,  commonly  called  the  fcarlet  Martagon. 

8.  Lilium  foliis  fparfis  lanceolatis ,  floribus  pyramida- 
tis  reflexis ,  corollis  revolutis. .  Lily  with  fparfed  Spear- 
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fhaped  Leaves,  and  pyramidal  refiexed  Flowers,  wh< 
Petals  turn  backward.  This  is  the  Martagon  multis 
magnis  floribus  luteis  alios  fuperans.  Suvert.  Icon.  PI.  c 
The  great  yellow  Martagon. 

9.  Lilium  foliis  verticillatis ,  floribus  reflexis ,  coro. 
revolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  120.  Lily  with  Leaves  growi 
in  Whorls,  and  reflexed  Flowers  whofe  Petals  ti 
backward.  This  is  the  Lilium  floribus  reflexis  montani 
C.  B.  P.  77.  Mountain  Lily  with  reflexed  Flowe 
commonly  called  purple  Martagon. 

10.  1, 1  l  1  u  m  foliis  verti cilia t is  hirfutis ,  floribus  refles 
corollis  revolutis.  Lily  with  hairy  Leaves  growing 
Whorls,  and  reflexed  Flowers  whofe  Petals  turn  bat 
ward.  This  is  the  Lilium  floribus  reflexis  alterum ,  lanug 
hirfutum.  C.  B.P.y  1 8 .  Another  Lily  with  reflexed  Flo 
ers  which  is  hairy  and  downy,  commonly  called  the  1 
Martagon. 

11.  Lilium  foliis  verticillatis ,  floribus  reflexis ,  coro 
campanulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  303.  Lily  with  Lea', 
growing  in  Whorls,  and  reflexed  Bell-fhaped  Flowe 
This  is  the  Lilium  f.  martagon  Canadenfe  maculatum.  M 
Hifl.  2.  p.  408.  Lily  or  Martagon  of  Canada ,  w 
fpoted  Flowers. 

1 2.  Lilium  foliis  verticillatis,  floribus  eredis,  core, 
campanulatis.  Amcen.  Acad.  2.  p.  348.  Lily  with  Lea 
growing  in  Whorls,  and  an  eredt  Bell-fhaped  Flower. 

13.  Lilium  foliis  verticillatis  brevibus,  corollis  cc, 
panulatis,  unguibus  petalorum  anguftioribus ,  floribus  eret 
Icon.  Fab.  165.  Lily  with  very  fhort  Leaves  growing 
Whorls,  and  Bell-fhaped  Flowers  whole  Petals 
very  narrow  at  their  Bafe. 

There  is  a  greater  Variety  of  Martagons  than 
here  mentioned,  but  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  only 
cidental  arifing  from  Culture,  fo  I  thought  it  would, 
to  little  Purpofe  to  infert  them  here,  therefore  I  ft 
only  give  their  common  Titles  hereafter. 

The  common  white  Lily  is  fo  well  known  as  to  m 
no  Defcription  •,  this  grows  naturally  in  Paleftine  3; 
Syria,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  all  the  Gardi 
of  Europe .  It  is  fo  hardy  that  no  Frofl;  ever  injures 
Roots,  and  it  propagates  fo  fafl:  by  Offsets  from 
Roots,  that  it  is  become  fo  common  as  to  be  little 
garded,  though  there  is  great  Beauty  in  the  Flowe 
and  they  emit  an  agreeable  Odour.  Of  this  Sort  th 
are  the  following  Varieties. 

The  white  Lily  ftriped  with  purple. 

The  white  Lily  with  variegated  Leaves. 

The  white  Lily  with  double  Flowers. 

Thefe  are  Varieties,  which  have  accidentally  ri: 
from  Culture ;  the  Sort  with  variegated  Flowers,  1 
not  been  in  England  much  more  than  thirty  Years,  t 
is  now  very  common  in  mod  of  the  Gardens,  and  is 
fome  Perfons  efteemed  for  the  Variety  of  its  pur 
Stripes  ;  but  as  the  pure  white  of  the  Flower  is  flair, 
by  the  purple,  fo  as  to  appear  of  a  dull  Colour, 
many  prefer,  the  common  white  Lily. 

The  Sort  with  variegated  Leaves  is  chiefly  valued 
its  Appearance  in  Winter  and  Spring,  for  as  the  Lea1 
come  up  early  in  the  Autumn  which  fpread  themfeh 
flat  on  the  Ground,  and  being  finely  edged  with  bre 
yellow  Stripes,  they  make  a  pretty  Appearance  duri 
the  Winter  and  Spring  Months.  The  Flowers  are  1 
fame  as  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but  appear  earl 
in  Summer,  which  may  be  occafioned  by  the  Roots  1 
ing  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  plain  Sort,  for  all  var 
gated  Plants  are  weaker  than  thofe  which  are  plain. 

The  white  Lily  with  double  Flowers,  is  lefsvalua 
than  either  of  the  other,  becaufe  their  Flowers  ne,! 
open  well,  unlefs  they  are  covered  with  Glaffes  to  fh 
ter  them  from  the  Rain  and  Dew,  fo  often  rot  withe 
expanding.  Thefe  Flowers  have  none  of  the  agr 
able  Odour  which  the  Angle  Sort  is  valued  for,  e\ 
when  they  open  the  faireft ;  for  as  by  the  Multiplicity 
Petals  in  the  Flowers,  the  Parts  of  Generation  are  1 
ftroyed,  fo  there  is  a  Want  of  the  fecundating  Powi 
from  whence  the  Odour  is  fent  out. 

The  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Flowers,  of  the  comm 
white  Lily,  are  ufed  in  Medicine ;  the  Roots  are  t 
quently  ufed  to  foften,  ripen,  and  digeft,  Turnoj 

and  hard  Swellings.  Matthiolus  fays,  that  the  dillm 
*  Wa 
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afer  of  the  Flowers,  is  properly  and  fuccefsfully  given 
Women  in  hard  Labour  ;  and  the  diftilled  Water  of 
;  Leaves,  is  of  great  Ufe  in  Diftempers  of  the 

mgs. 

The  white  Lily  with  dependent  Flowers,  was  origi- 
!ly  brought  from  Con.fi antino fie .  This  is  by  fome 
jpofed  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  the  common  Sort,  but 
undoubtedly  a  diftinch  Species ;  the  Stalk  is  much 
nderer  than  the  common,  the  Leaves  are  narrower  and 
yer  in  Number;  the  Flowers  are  not  quite  fo  large, 

1  the  Petals  are  more  contracted  at  their  Bafe  ;  thefe 
ays  hang  downward,  whereas  thofe  of  the  common 
rt  grow  ereCt.  The  Stalks  of  this  Kind  fometimes 
very  broad  and  flat,  and  appear  as  if  two  or  three 
rejoined  together;  when  this  happens,  they  fuflain 
m  fixty  to  a  hundred  Flowers,  and  fometimes  more  ; 
s  has  occafioned  many  to  think  it  a  different  Sort, 
o  have  mentioned  this  with  broad  Stalks  and  many 
owers  as  a  diftinct  Sptcies,  though  it  is  accidental, 
the  fame  Root  fcarce  ever  produces  the  fame  two 
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Thefe  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  Offsets,  which 
Roots  fend  out  in  fo  great  Plenty,  as  to  make  it 
•effary  to  take  them  off  every  other,  or  at  mod  every 
rd'Ycar,  to  prevent  their  weakening  the  principal 
ots.  The  Time  for  removing  of  the  Roots  is  at 
End  of  Auguft ,  foon  after  the  Stalks  decay,  for  if 
i  are  left  longer  in  the  Ground,  they  will  loon  put 
new  Fibres  and  Leaves,  when  it  will  be  improper 
remove  them,  becaufe  that  will  prevent  their  fiower- 
the  following  Summer.  They  will  thrive  in  almoft 
Soil  or  Situation,  and  as  they  grow  tall  and  fpread, 
they  mu  if  be  allowed  Room  ;  therefore  in  ftnall  Gar- 
is  they  take  up  too  much  Space,  but  in  large  Bor¬ 
's  they  are  very  ornamental. 

The  common  Orange  or  red  Lily  is  as  well  known 
the  Englijh  Gardens,  as  the  white  Lily,  and  has  been 
ong  cultivated  here.  This  grows  naturally  in  Auf- 
2,  and  fome  Parts  of  Italy.  This  Sort  multiplies  very 
1  by  Offsets  from  the  Roots,  and  is  now  fo  common, 
to  be  almoft  reje&ed  ;  however,  in  large  Gardens 
:fe  fhould  not  be  wanting,  for  they  make  a  good  Ap~ 
irance  when  in  flower,  if  they  are  properly  difpofed. 
this  Sort  there  are  the  following  Varieties  : 

The  Orange  Lily  with  double  Flowers. 

The  Orange  Lily  with  variegated  Leaves. 

The  fmaller  Orange  Lily. 

Thefe  Varieties  have  been  obtained  by  Culture,  and 
preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  Florifts.  They  all 
wer  in  June  and  July ,  and  their  Stalks  decay  in  Sep- 
tber,  when  the  Roots  may  be  tranfplanted,  and  their 
rsets  taken  off,  which  fhould  be  done  once  in  two  or 
ee  Years,  otherwife  their  Bunches  will  be  too  large, 

1  the  Flower  Stalks  weak.  This  doth  not  put  out 
v  Roots  till  toward  Spring,  To  that  the  Roots  may 
tranfplanted  any  Time  after  the  , Stalks  decay  till 
njlmas.  It  will  thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  but 
be  ftrongeft  in  a  foft  gentle  Loam  not  too  moift. 
The  Bulb-bearing  fiery  Lily,  feldom  rifes  much  more 
in  Half  the  Height  of  the  former,  the  Leaves  are 
•rower,  the  Flowers  are  fmaller  and  of  a  brighter 
imeColoilr;  they  are  fewer  in  Number,  and  ftand 
ireeretft.  Thefe  come  cut  a  Month  before  thecom- 
)n  Sort,  and  the  Stalks  put  out  Bulbs  at  every  Joint, 
ich,  if  taken  off,  when  the  Stalks  decay,  and  planted, 

1  produce  Plants,  fo  that  it  may  be  propagated  in 
-nty.  There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this,  which  are 
ntioned  as  diftin6t  Species,  but  are  fuppofed  to  have 
•n  produced  by  Culture.  Thefe  are. 

The  greater  bread  leaved  Bulb- bearing  Lily. 

The  many  flowered  Bulb-bearing  Lily. 

Thefmall  Bulb- bearing  Lily, 
f  he  hoary  Bulb-bearing  Lily.  *> 

AH  thefe.  Sorts  of  Lilies  will  thrive  under  the  Shade 
Trees,  fo  may  be  introduced  in  Plantations,  and  on 
Borders  of  Woods,  where  they  will  have  a  good 
eft  during  the  Time  they  are  in  flower. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  the  Martagon  Lily  ; 
e  differ  from  the  common  Lilies,  in  having  their 
a‘s  teftexed  backward  in  Form  of  a  Turk's  Tur- 
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bant,  from  whence  many  give  them  the  Title  of  Turk's 
^aP;  7,^n,t^e.  ^aniens  of  the  Florifts,  particularly  thofe 
in  Holland,  they  make  a  great  Variety  of  thefe  Flowers 
amounting  to  the  Number  of  thirty  or  upward  ;  but  in 
jh  -  Englijh  Gardens,  I  have  not  obferved  more  than 
half  that  Number,  and  moft  of  thefe  are  accidental, 
for  thoie  before  enumerated  are  all  that  I  think  may  be 
fuppofed  fpecifically  different.  However,  for  the  Sake 
of  iuch  as  are  curious  in  collecting  thefe  Sorts  of  Flow- 
.is,  I  fhali  here  mention  all  thofe  Varieties  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 

The  common  Martagon  with  double  Flowers. 

The  white  Martagon. 

The  double  white  Martagon. 

The  white  fpoted  Martagon. 

The  Imperial  Martagon. 

The  early  fcarlet  Martagon. 

The  ConfidnUnople  Vermilion  Martagon. 

The  common  Martagon  with  red  Flowers,  which  is 
the  fifth  Sort  before  enumerated,  has  very  narrow 
Leaves,  growing  without  Order.  The  Stalk- rifes  near 
thiee  Feet  high,  fuftaining  at  the  Top  eight  or  ten 
bright  red  Flowers,  which  ftand  at  a  Diftance  fronf 
eacii  other.  Thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Stalks  de¬ 
cay  in  Auguft,  foon  alter  which  Time  the  Roots  may 
be  tranfplanted. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  called  Martagon  of  Pompony ;  the 
Stalks  of  this  ri:e  higher  than  thole  of  the  former,  the 
Leaves  are  fhorter  and  fet  clofer  upon  the  Stalks ;  each 
of  thefe  Stalks  fuftain  from  fifteen  to  thirty  Flow'ers, 
of  a  very  bright  red  approaching  to  fcarlet.  The 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  very  long,  fo  that  the 
Head  of  Flowers  fpreads  out  very  wide ;  thefe  hang 
downward,  but  their  Petals  are  reflexed  quite  back. 
This  flowers  foon  after  the  fifth  Sort. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title 
of  fcarlet  Martagon  ;  this  rifes  with  a  Stalk  from  three 
to  four  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  much  broader  than 
thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  and  appear  as  if  they  were 
edged  with  white  ;  they  are  placed  very  clofely  upon 
the  Stalks,  but  without  any  Order.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  of  a  bright 
fcarlet,  and  are  feldom  more  than  five  or  fix  in  Num¬ 
ber.  _  This  flowers  late  in  July,  and  in  cool  Seafons  will 
continue  in  Beauty  great  Parc  of  Auguft. 

The  eighth  Sort  riles  with  a  ftrong  Stalk  from  four 
to  five  Feet  high,  garnilhed  with  Leaves  as  broad  as 
thofe  of  the  laft  mentioned,  which  ftand  without  Or¬ 
der  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Form  of  a  Pyramid, 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk.  When  the  Roots  of 
this  Kind  are  ftrong,,  they  produce  forty  or  fifty  Flow¬ 
ers  upon  each  Stalk ;  they  are  large,  of  a  yellow  Co-> 
lour,  fpoted  with  dark  Spots,  fo  make  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance ;  but  the  Flowers  have  fo  difagreeable  ftrong 
a  Scent,  that  few  Perfons  can  endure  to  be  near  them, 
which  has  occafioned  their  being  thrown  out  of  moft 
Englijh  Gardens.  This  flowers  the  latter  End  of  June. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  frequently  called  the  purple  Mar¬ 
tagon,  though  in  moft  of  the  old  Gardens  it  is  known 
Amply  by  the  Title  of  Turk's  Cap.  This  rifes  with  a 
ftrong  Stalk  from  three  to  four  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
by  pretty  broad  Leaves,  which  ftand  in  Whorls  round 
the  Stalk,  at  certain  Diftances.  Phe  Flowers  are  of 
a  dark  purplifh  Colour,  with  fome  Spots  of  black  ; 
they  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks.  This  flowers  in  June \  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort 
have  a  very  difagreeable  Odour  when  near,-  but  it  is 
not  fo  offenfive  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  very  like  the  former,  but  the  Leaves 
are  narrower  ;  the  Whorls  ftand  farther  afunder,  the 
Leaves  and  Stalks  are  fomewhat  hairy,  and  the  Buds 
of  the  Flowers  are  covered  with  a  foft  Down  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  "brighter  Colour  with  few  Spots,  and  come 
out  earlier  in  the  Summer,  though  the  Stalks  appear 
much  later  above  Ground.  This  flowers  early  in  June, 
and  the  Stalks  decay  in  Auguft. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  commonly  called  the  Canada 
Martagon,  as  it  was  firft  brought  to  Europe  from  thence, 
but  it  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of  North  America. 
T  he  Roots  of  this  are  oblong  and  large,  made  up  of 
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Scales  like  the  other  Sorts ;  the  Stalks  rile  from  four 
to  five  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  pointed  Leaves 
placed  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  toward  the  Top  ol  the  Stalk,  they  are  large, 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  fpoted  with  black,  which  a:e  fhaped 
like  the  Flowers  of  the  Orange  Lily  •,  the  Petals  of 
them  are  not  turned  backward,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Sorts  of  Martagon.  This  flowers  the  Begining  ot  Au~ 
gitjl,  and  when  the  Roots  are  large,  the  Stalks  have  a 
good  Number  of  Flowers,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance. 
There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  larger  and 
deeper  coloured  Flowers  than  the  other,  but  they  are 
fuppofed  to  have  accidentally  come  from  Seeds. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  iSorth  America , 
and  is  alfo  mentioned  to  grow  at  Campfchatjki.  I  his 
hath  ereffc  Flowers  fhaped  like  thofe.  of  the  Canada 
Martagon,  but  the  Petals  of  this  are  oval,  not  narrow¬ 
ed  at  their  Bafe  as  are  thofe,  and  they  fit  clofe  to  the 
Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  deeper  Colour,  and 
not  fo  much  fpoted  as  the  other  Sort.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Stalks  decay  in  the  Autumn. 

This  Sort  is  at  prefent  rare  in  England ,  being  in  very 
few  Gardens.  It  was  fent  me  a  few  Years  ago  from 
Maryland ,  but  after  it  had  flowered  the  Root  perifhed. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Penfylvania  by 
Mr.  John  Bar  tram ,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  in 
that  Country.  The  Root  of  this  is  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  other  Sorts,  it  is  fcaly  and  white,  in  the  Spring 
it  fends  out  one  upright  Stalk  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
hio-h;  the  Leaves  come  out  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks, 
at^Diftances ;  they  are  fhort,  pretty  broad,  and  have 
obtufe  Points.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  two  Flowers 
which  Land  eredt,  upon  fhort  feparate  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  fhaped  like  the  Flowers  of  the  Bulb-bearing 
fiery  Lily,  but  the  Petals  are  narrower  at  their  Bafe,  fo 
that  there  are  Spaces  between  each,  but  upward  they 
enlarge 'and  join,  forming  a  Sort  of  open  Bell- fhaped 
Flower  ;  their  Petals  are  Spear-fhaped,  fo  are  contract¬ 
ed  at  the  Top,  where  they  terminate  in  acute  Points. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  marked 
with  feveral  dark  purple  Spots  toward  their  Bafe.  In 
the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  a  fix  cornered  Ger- 
men  fupporting  a  ftrong  Style,  crowned  by  a  three  cor¬ 
nered  Stigma ;  round  this  are  fituated  fix  Awl-fhaped 
Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong  proftrate  Summits ; 
thefe  are  a  little  (hotter  than  the  Style.  The  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  Capfule  with  three  Angles, 
blunt  at  the  Top,  divided  into  three  Cells,  filled  with 
flat  Seeds  lying  over  each  other.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  latter  End  of  September . 

This  Sort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  as  it  has  ripened  Seeds  the  laft  Seafon  here, 
fo  it  may  in  a  few  Years  become  very  common.  As  this 
Sort  grows  in  a  fmall  Compafs,  and  the  Flowers  have 
no  ill  Scent,  it  is  proper  Furniture  for  the  Borders  of 
fmall  Gardens.  The  Stalks  of  this  decay  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe,  when  it  will  be  a  proper  Time  to  remove 
the  Roots,  for  thefe  do  not  put  out  new  Fibres  till  af¬ 
ter  ChriSlmas.  The  Roots  of  this  Kind  do  not  put  out 
many  Offsets,  fo  that  unlefs  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
it  cannot  be  increafed  in  any  Plenty. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Martagon  may  be  propagated  by 
Offsets  from  the  Roots,  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Lily,  which  fome  of  the  Sorts  produce  in  as  great 
Plenty,  but  there  are  others  which  fend  out  very  few 
Offsets,  which  occafions  their  prefent  Scarcity.  The 
Roots  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Martagon  may  be  fafely  taken 
up  when  their  Stalks  decay,  and  if  there  is  a  Necefiity 
for  keeping  the  Roots  out  of  the  Ground,  if  they  are 
wraped  in  dry  Mofs,  they  will  keep  perfedtly  well  for 
two  Months,  fo  that  if  the  Roots  are  to  be  tranfported 
to  a  diftant  Place,  this  Precaution  of  wraping  them  up 
is  neceffary  ;  but  where  they  are  to  be  planted  in  the 
fame  Garden,  there  will  be  no  Occafion  for  this,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  not  kept  too  long  out  of  the  Ground  •, 
for  if  the  Place  is  ready  to  receive  the  Roots,  they  fhould 
be  planted  the  Begining  of  Obiober  ;  fo  if  the  Roots 
are  put  in  a  dry  cool  Place,  they  will  keep  very  good 
without  any  farther  Care  •,  but  if  the  Ground  is  not 
ready  to  receive  them  till  later  in  the  Year,  then  it  will 
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be  proper  to  cover  the  Roots  with  dry  Sand,  or  wr; 
them  in  Mofs  to  exclude  the  Air,  which,  if  they  a 
much  expofed  to,  will  caufe  their  Scales  to  fhrink,  whic 
weakens  the  Roots,  and  is  fometimes  the  Occafion 
their  roting. 

Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  planted  five  or  fix  Inches  dei 
in  the  Ground,  efpecially  if  the  Soil  is  light  and  drj 
but  where  the  Ground  is  moift,  it  will  be  proper^ 
raife  the  Borders  in  which  thefe  are  to  be  planted,  fi 
or  fix  Inches  above  the  Level  of  the  Surface  of  t 
Ground  ;  for  if  the  Water  rifes  fo  high  in  Winter  as 
come  near  the  Roots,  it  will  caufe  them  to  rot;  ai 
where  the  Soil  is  naturally  ftiff  and  fubjedt  to  bin 
there  fhould  be  a  good  Quantity  of  Sea  Coal  Afhes 
rough  Sand,  well  mixed  in  the  Border,  to  feparate  t 
Parts,  and  prevent  the  Ground  'from  binding  in  t 
Spring,  otherwife  the  Roots  will  not  fend  up  ve 
ftrong  Stalks,  nor  will  they  make  fo  good  Increafe. 

As  the  Canada  Martagon,  the  Martagon  of  Pcmpo 
and  the  laft  Sort,  are  fome  what  tenderer  than  the  othe 
fo  if  in  very  fevere  Winters  the  Surface  of  the  Grou 
over  them  is  covered  with  old  Tanners  Bark  or  Sea  G 
Afhes,  it  will  be  a  good  Way  to  fecure  them  from  l 
ing  injured  by  the  Froft  ;  and  in  the  Spring  the  Cov 
ing  may  be  removed,  before  the  Roots  (hoot  up  th 
Stalks. 

The  tall  growing  Sorts  of  thefe  are  only  proper  I 
large  Gardens,  fo  they  may  be  intermixed  with 
white  and  Orange  Lilies,  the  tall  growing  Irifes,  £ 
other  Flowers  of  the  fame  Growth,  where,  if  they 
not  too  much  crowded,  and  are  properly  difpofed,  tl 
will  make  a  good  Appearance  ;  and*  as  they  flower  < 
after  another,  fo  they  may  be  difpofed  according  to  tl 
Seafons  of  flowering.  There  are  fome  of  the  comn 
Martagons  hardy  enough  to  thrive  under  the  Shade 
Trees,  fo  they  may  be  difpofed  in  Wiiderriefs  Quart 
with  the  common  Sort  of  Lilies,  where  they  will  h 
a  good  Eftedt. 

The  Roots  of  all  thefe  Kinds  muft  never  be  trt 
planted  after  they  have  made  any  Shoots,  for  that  ’ 
fo  much  weaken  them  (if  it  does  not  entirely  kill  the 
as  not  to  be  recovered  in  lefs  than  two  or  three  Ye. 
as  I  have  experienced  to  my  Coft ;  for  being  obli. 
to  remove  a  fine  Colledlion  of  thefe  Roots  early  in 
Spring,  I  loft  a  great  Part  of  them,  and  the  otl 
were  long  recovering  their  Strength. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Lilies  and  Martagons  may  be  fj 
pagated  by  lowing  their  Seeds,  by  which  Method  fc 
new  Varieties  may  be  obtained,  provided  the  Seeds] 
laved  from  the  beft  Sorts,  efpecially  the  Manage 
which  are  more  inclinable  to  vary  than  the  other  Li 
The  Manner  of  fowing  them  is  as  follows : 

You  muft  be  provided  with  fome  fquare  Boxes  af 
fix  Inches  deep,  which  fhould  have  Holes  bored  in  t| 
Bottoms  to  let  the  Wet  pafs  off :  Thefe  Boxes  fhouhj 
filled  with  frefh  light  fandy  Earth,  and  in  the  Begii 
of  Obiober ,  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  you  mult 
them  thereon  pretty  thick,  covering  them  over  ’ 
light  lifted  Earth  about  half  an  Inch  ;  then  place 
Boxes  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  only, 
ferving  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  to  refrefh  t 
often  with  Water,  as  alfo  to  pull  out  all  Weeds. wf 
may  be  produced.  In  this  Situation  the  Boxes  fhej 
remain  until  the  Begining  of  November ,  when  you  i 
remove  them  where  they  may  have  as  much  Sun 
poftible,  as  alfo  be  fereened  from  the  cold  North  j 
Eaft  Winds  during  the  Winter  Seafon;  but  in; 
Spring  of  the  Year,  about  the  Begining  of  April ,  j 
muft  remove  the  Boxes  into  their  former  Pofition 
now  the  young  Plants  will  appear  above  Ground,  w 
are  impatient  of  too  much  Heat ;  befides,  the  Fart 
the  Boxes  will  dry  too  faft  at  this  Seafon,  if  expofe 
the  full  Sun  at  Noon.  You  muft  alfo  obferve  at  j 
Seafon,  to  keep  them  entirely  clear  from  Weeds 
alfo  to  refrefh  them  gently  with  Water,  if  the  Sc 
fhould  prove  dry,  but  this  muft  be  done  (paring! y 
with  Caution.  In  this  Place  you  fhould  let  the  B 
remain  until  the  Begining  of  Auguft ,  at  which  d 
you  fhould  prepare  fome  Beds  of  the  above  inentit 
frefh.  light  Earth,  which  muft  be  leveled  very  H 
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take  the  £arth  out  of  the  Boxes,  together  with  the 
lull  Bulbs,  and  ftrew  it  equally  over  the  Beds,  cover- 
it  over  about  half  an  Inch  thick  with  fine  lifted 
arth ;  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  hot  and 
y’ou  would  do  well  to  fhade  the  Beds  in  the  Mid- 
g  of  the  Day  from  the  great  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and 
frefh  therri  now  and  then  with  Water. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  entirely  clear 
0m  Weeds,  and  if  the  following  Winter  fhould  prove 
>ry  cold,  you  muft  cover  the  Beds  with  Peas  Haulm, 

•  fome  other  light  Covering,  to  keep  out  the  Froft, 
hich  would  prejudice  the  Root9,  if  fuffered  to  enter 
>ep  into  the  Ground  (efpecially  while  they  are  fo 
juno-) :  But  you  muft  never  let  the  Covering  remain 
i  inmild  Weather,  which  would  alfo  be  very  injuri- 
15  to  them. 

In  February ,  when  the  hard  Frofls  are  over,  you 
ould  gently  clear  off  the  Earth  upon  the  Surface  of 
e  Beds  (which,  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  will  often 
ive  contradted  a  Moffinefs) ;  and  fift  a  little  frefh 
arth  equally  over  the  Beds,  which  will  greatly  encou- 
ae  the  Roots  ;  but  in  doing  this,  you  muft  be  very 
reful  not  to  ftir  the  Ground  fo  deep  as  to  injure  the 
oots ;  nor  fhould  you  defer  doing  it  too  late,  left  the 
loots  fhould  be  coming  up,  which,  by  this  Operation 
io-ht  be  broken,  and  greatly  hurt ;  and  as  the  Seafon 
Ivances,  you  muft  be  careful  to  clear  them  from 
reeds,  and  in  dry  Weather  to  water  them  ;  and  in  very 
it  Days,  if  you  fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  it  will  be 
'  o-reat  Service  to>them  ;  but  this  need  not  be  done  till 
e  latter  End  of  April  or  the  “Begining  of  May ,  when 
e  Seafon  is  fometimes  very  hot  and  dry. 

When  their  Leaves  are  quite  decayed,  you  fhould  ftir 
e  Surface  of  the  Beds  again  (but  do  not  go  too  deep;) 
aich  will  prevent  the  Weeds  from  growing  very  faft, 
,d  be  of  Service  to  the  Roots ;  and  in  September  you 
uft  fift  fome  more  frefh  Earth  over  the  Beds  about  half 
,  Inch  thick,  and  in  Winter  and  Spring  you  muft 
anage  them  as  was  diredfed  for  the  preceding  Year. 

In  September  following  thefe  Roots  will  require  to  be 
mfplanted  to  a  greater  Diftance,  when  you  muft  pre- 
re  fome  Beds  of  the  fame  frefh  light  Earth,  as  was 
fore  diredted,  making  them  level ;  then  take  up  the 
Dots  and  tranfplant  them  into  the  Beds,  placing  them 
out  eight  Inches  al under,  obferving  to  put  the  Roots 
th  their  Buds  uppermoft,  and  about  four  Inches  be- 
w  the  Surface. 

This  Work  fhould  be  done  when  the  Weather  is 
oift,  for  if  the  Roots  are  tranfplanted  in  a  very  dry 
afon,  and  there  doth  not  happen  Rain  foon  after,  they 
11  take  a  Mouldinefs  which  many  Times  rots  them. 
You  muft  alfo  obferve,  as  was  before  diredted,  to 
ep  the  Beds  entirely  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  in  Win- 
•,  if  the  Froft  fhould  be  very  fevere,  you  muft  cover 
em  with  Peas  Haulm,  to  prevent  the  Roots  from  be- 
g  injured  thereby  ;  and  in  the  Spring  you  fhould  take 
F  the  Earth  from  the  Surface  of  the  Beds,  as  before, 
ping  fome  frefh  thereon,  and  fo  continue  the  Summer 
d  Winter’s  Work,  as  before. 

The  fecond  Year  after  being  planted  in  thefe  Beds, 
e  ftrongeft  Roots  will  begin  to  flower  •,  at  which  Time, 
you  obferve  any  peculiar  Varieties,  you  fhould  put 
wn  a  Stick  by  each  of  thofe  Roots  to  mark  them  ; 
rich  may  betaken  up  when  their  Leaves  are  decayed, 
d  removed  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  or 
mfplanted  into  other  Beds  at  a  greater  Diftance,  to 
courage  them  to  flower  ftrong.  But  you  cannot  be  a 
dge  which  of  thofe  will  be  good  by  their  firft  Flowers, 
before  you  fhould  never  rejedt  any  of  them  until  they 
ve  flowered  two  or  three  Years;  for  many  Times, 
neof  thefe  Flowers  will  make  but  a  mean  Appearance 
:  firft  Year,-  and  afterwards  become  fair  handfome 
owers,  when  they  have  obtained  Strength  ;  fo  that 
u  fhould  fuffer  all  fuch,  of  whofe  Worth  you  are 
t  allured,  to  remain  undifturbed  two  or  three  Years, 
it  you  may  be  afcertained  which  of  them  are  worthy 
Serving,  thefe  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Flower 
aden  at  a  proper  Seafon  ;  but  the  ordinary  ones 
ly  be  rejedted,  or  planted  in  fhady  outer  Walks, 
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where,  though  they  are  mean  Flowers,  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  well  enough, 

LILIUM  CONVALLIUM*  See  Convallaria* 
LILIUM  PERSICUM.  See  Fritillaria. 

LILIUM  SUPERBUM.  See  Gloriofa. 

LIME  TREE,  d^Tilia. 

LIMODORUM.  Flor.  Virg.  no.  Lin*  Gen.  Plants 
904.  Helleborine.  Fourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  436.  Fab.  249, 
Baftard  Hellebore. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  fingle  naked  Flower  Stalk ,  arijing  immediately 
from  the  Root.  The  Flowers  have  no  Empalement ,  but  a 
Spatha  (or  Sheath )  fituated  below  them.  Fhe  Flower  is 
compofed  of  five  oval  Petals ,  which  are  diffimilar.  The 
Side  Petals  fpreacl  open ,  but  the  two  upper  are  connected 
together  ;  the  lower  one  is  Keel-Jhaped ,  fo  that  it  has  much 
the  Appearance  of  a  Butterfly  Flower.  Within  the  Petals 
is  fituated  a  concave  Nedarium  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  as 
long  as  the  Petals.  It  has  two  Stamina ,  which  are  as  long 
as  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  two  oval  Summits.  It  hath  a 
Column-Jhaped  Germen ,  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  which 
is  as  long  as  the  Petals ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style ,  faftened 
to  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  Funnel-fhaped  Stigma.  Fhe 
Column-Jhaped  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  Capfule  of  the 
fame  Form ,  opening  with  three  Valves ,  having  one  Cell , 
in  which  are  lodged  four  or  five  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaus’s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  but  two  Stamina ,  which  are  connected 
with  the  Style.  F ournefort  places  it  in  the  third  Section 
of  his  eleventh  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  an 
anomalous  Flower  of  fever  al  Petals ,  whofe  Empalement  be¬ 
comes  the  Fruit. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
in  England ,  viz. 

1.  Limodorum  foliis  longis  anguftis  acuminatis ,  pe- 
dunculis  longifiimis.  Limodorum  with  long  narrow  Leaves 
ending  in  acute  Points,  and  a  very  long  Foot  Stalk  to 
the  Flower.  This  is  the  Helleborine  Americana ,  radice 
tuber  ofa,  foliis  longis  anguftis ,  caule  nudo ,  floribus  ex  ru- 
bro  pallide-purpurafcentibus.  Martyn.  Cent.  1 .  PI.  50. 
Icon.  Fab.  165.  American  Baftard  Hellebore  with  a  tu- 
berofe  Root,  long  narrow  Leaves,  a  naked  Stalk,  and 
Flowers  of  a  red  and  pale  purplifh  Colour. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from  whence 
it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Title,  Helleborine  purpurea,  tuber  ofa  radice.  Plum. 
Cat.  9.  fo  that  it  is  the  fame  Plant  with  PlumieF s. 
It  alfo  grows  naturally  in  the  French  Iflands  of  America. 
The  Roots  of  this  were  afterward  brought  from  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Iflands ,  where  it  was  found  growing  naturally, 
and  it  was  fince  fent  me  from  Penfylvania ,  by  Mr.  John 
Bar  tram ,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  in  that 
Country. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  fhaped  like  that  of  the  Saf¬ 
fron,  but  the  outer  Cover  is  of  a  darker  brown  Colour, 
from  this  comes  out  three  or  four  Leaves,  according  to 
the  Size  and  Strength  of  the  Root ;  thefe  are  nine  or  ten 
Inches  long,  and  near  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad 
in  the  Middle,  being  contradted  toward  both  Ends, 
terminating  with  long  acute  Points  ;  they  have  five 
longitudinal  Furrows,  like  the  firft  Leaves  of  young 
Palms  ;  thefe  Leaves  come  out  in  the  Spring,  and  fre¬ 
quently  decay  the  following  Winter,  but  when  the 
Plants  are  kept  in  a  warm  Stove  ;  they  are  feldom  de- 
ftitute  of  Leaves.  The  Flower  Stalk  arifes  immediately 
from  the  Root,  on  one  Side  of  the  Leaves  ;  this  is 
naked,  fmooth,  and  of  a  purplifh  Colour  toward  the 
Top.  It  is  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  purplifh  red  Flowers,  hand¬ 
ing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  five 
or  fix  Petals,  the  two  upper  are  connedted  together, 
forming  a  Sort  of  Helmet,  the  two  Side  Petals  expand 
like  the  Wings  of  a  Butterfly  Flower,  and  the  lower 
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form  a  Sort  of  Keel.  In  the  Center  of  the  Petals  is 
fi mated  a  Column -ftiaped  Germen,  which  rifes  from 
the  Bafe  of  the  Petals,  fupporting  a  flender  Style,  to 
which  adhere  two  Stamina,  terminated  by  oval  bum- 
tnits,  as  the  Style  is  by  a  Funnel-fhaped  Stigma  ;  after 
the  Flowers  are  faded,  the  Germen  becomes  a  three- 
cornered  Column-fhaped  Capfule,  with  one  Cell,  open¬ 
ing  with  three  Valves,  containing  feveral  roundilh  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  not  conilant  to  any  particular  Seaton 
of  flowering  •,  for  fometimes  it  has  flowered  in  April  and 
May,  and  in  other  Years  it  has  not  flowered  till  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  ORober,  but  the  moil  ulual  Time  ot  its  flow¬ 
ering,  is  in  June  and  July ,  when  the  Flowers  appear 
early  in  the  Spring  •,  they  are  fucceeded  by  Seed  Ve  - 
fels,  which  fometimes  ripen  in  this  Country. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus  men¬ 
tioned  by  Father  Plumier,  but  I  have  only  feen  one 
more  than  this  here  mentioned,  which  had  oval  obtufe 
Leaves,  furrowed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Leaves  of 
this  Sort,  but  were  of  a  thicker  Confiftence  •,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  of  this  1  have  not  yet  feen.  The  Root  was  fent  me 
from  Maryland,  where  it  grew  naturally  in  a  Thicket. 

The  Sort  here  defcribed  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
Open  Air  in  England ,  and  although  with  Care  it  may 
be  preferved  in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  yet  it  feldom 
flowers  in  fuch  a  Situation,  10  that  to  have  it  in  Per- 
fedlion,  in  is  necefiary  to  keep  it  in  the  Fan  Bed  in  the 
Stove  in  Winter,  and  if  in  Summer  the  Pots  are  plunged 
in  a  Tan  Bed  under  a  deep  Frame,  the  Plants  will  thrive 
and  flower  as  ftrong  as  in  their  native  Soil. 

It  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Root,  which  are 
fent  out  pretty  freely  when  the  Plants  are  in  Vigour  , 
thefe  fliould  be  taken  off,  and  the  Roots  tranfplanted, 
when  they  are  the  moft  deftitute  of  Leaves.  T.  he  Roots 
fliould  have  a  foft  loamy  Soil,  and  muff  have  but  little 
Water,  efpecially  in  Winter. 

LIMODORUM.  See  Orchis. 

LIMON.  Town.  Injl.  R.  H.  621.  Citrus.  Lin.  Gen. 
807.  [fo  called  of  a  Meadow,  becaule  the 

Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  of  a  green  Colour,  as^  is  liicewife 
the  Fruit  before  it  comes  to  Maturity.}  Tthe  Lemon 
Tree  ;  in  French,  Limorlier * 

The  Char  abler  s  are, 

The  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  oblong  thick  Petais,  which 
are  a  little  concave,  fpreading  open  thefe  fit  in  a  fmall 
Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Top. 
It  hath  about  ten  or  twelve  Stamina ,  which  are  joined  in 
three  or  four  Bodies,  and  terminated  by  oblong  Summits. 
It  hath  an  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  globular  Summit. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Fruit,  with  a  fiejhy 
Rind,  inclofing  a  thin  pulpy  Fruit  with  feveral  Cells,  each 
having  two  hard  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  flxth  Section 
of  TourneforP s  twenty  firft  Clais,  which  includes  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe-Jhaped  Flower,  whofe  Poin- 
tal  becomes  a  fiefijy  Fruit  with  hard  dry  Seeds.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  has  joined  the  Citron,  Orange,  and  Lemon  toge¬ 
ther,  making  them  only  different  Species  of  the  fame 
Genus,  but  if  we  admit  of  the  Fruit  being  a  charafte- 
riftick  Note  to  diftinguifh  the  Genus  the  Limon  can¬ 
not  be  joined  with  the  Orange,  for  the  Orange  has  a 
globular  Fruit,  compreffed  at  both  Ends,  but  the  Li¬ 
mon  has  an  oval  Fruit,  prominent  at  the  Top,  and  the 
latter  hath  not  fo  many  Cells  as  the  former,  it  is  placed 
in  the  fecond  Sedition  of  Linnaeus' s  eighteenth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  about  twen¬ 
ty  Stamina  joined  in  feveral  Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Limon  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis ,  fubferra- 
tis.  Limon  Tree  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  acute  pointed 
Leaves,  which  are  a  little  la  wed.  This  is  the  Limon 
vulgaris.  Ferr.  Ilefp.  1 93.  The  common  Limon. 

2.  Limon  foliis  ovatis  integris,  ramis  fubfpinofis.  Li¬ 
mon  with  oval  entire  Leaves,  and  Branches  which  are 
fomewhat  fpiny.  This  is  the  Limon  acris.  Ferr .  Hefp. 
331.  The  four  Limon,  commonly  called  Lime. 

'  3.  Limon  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fibferratis ,  fri.Ru 
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conglomerate.  Limon  with  oval  Spear- fliaped  Leave; 
which  are  fomewhat  fawed,  and  Fruit  growing  in  Ch 
fters.  This  is  the  Limon  fruRu  racemofo.  Tourn.  In], 
R.  H.  621.  Limon  with  Fruit  growing  in  Bunches. 

There  are  great  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  which  at 
preferved  in  fome  of  the  Italian  Gardens,  and  in  bot 
the  Indies  there  are  feveral  which  have  not  yet  been  ir 
troduced  to  the  European  Gardens ;  but  thefe,  like  Af 
pies  and  Pears,  may  be  multiplied  without  End  froi 
Seeds,  therefore  I  fhall  only  mention  the  moft  remarl 
able  Varieties  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Englijh  Ga 
dens  at  prefent,  as  it  would  be  to  little  Purpofe  to  eni 
merate  all  thofe  which  are  mentioned  in  the  foreign  C; 
talogues. 

The  Limon  Tree  with  variegated  Leaves. 

The  fweet  Limon. 

The  Pear-fhaped  IJmon. 

The  imperial  Limon. 

The  Limon  called  Adam's  Apple. 

The  furrowed  Limon. 

The  childing  Limon. 

The  Limon  with  double  Flowers. 

The  common  Limon  and  the  fweet  Limon  are  broug! 
to  England  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  great  Pleno 
but  the  Fruit  of  the  latter  are  not  much  efteemed.  Tl 
Lime  is  not  often  brought  to  England ,  nor  is  th 
Fruit  much  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  in  the  Weft-Inch 
it  is  prefered  to  the  Limon ,  the  Juice  being  r^ckont 
wholefomer,  and  the  Acid  is  more  agreeable  to  tl 
Palate  ;  there  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Fruit  in  tl 
W 'efi- Indies,  fome  of  which  have  a  fweet  Juice,  but  tho 
are  not  greatly  efteemed,  and  as  the  Inhabitants  of  tho 
Iflands  do  not  propagate  thefe  Fruits  by  Grafting 
Buding,  being  contented  with  flowing  their  Seeds, 
there  is  no  Doubt  but  a  great  Variety  of  them  may  1 
found  by  any  Perfon  who,  is  curious  in  diftinguifhir! 
them. 

As  I  have  never  known  the  common  Limon  ever  va 
to  the  Lime,  when  raifea  from  Seeds,  nor  the  Lin 
vary  to  the  Limon,  I  fuppofe  they  are  fpecifically  d; 
ferent,  for  I  have  frequently  raifed  both  from  Seed 
and  have  always  found  them  continue  their  Difteren 
in  Leaf  and  Branch,  for  I  never  waited  to  fee  the 
Fruit,  as  they  were  only  deftgned  for  Stocks,  to  bi 
other  Sorts  into  them. 

The  Pear-fhaped  Limon  is  a  fmall  Fruit,  with  ve 
little  Juice,  fo  is  not  much  propagated  any  where,  t 
Curious  who  have  Room  and  Convenience  for  keepir 
many  of  thefe  Trees,  preferve  a  Plant  or  two  of  this  Sc 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  Fruit  of  the  imperial  Limon  is  fometimes  broug 
to  England  from  Italy,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  ha 
feen  any  of  this  Sort  imported  from  Spain  or  Poring, 
fo  that  I  fuppofe  they  are  not  much  propagated 
either  of  thole  Countries,  for  the  Inhabitants  of  boi 
thofe  fine  Countries  are  fo  very  incurious,  efpecially 
Horticulture,  as  to  truft  almoft  entirely  to  Nature,  t!i 
the  Products  of  their  Gardens  are  inferiour  both  in  Nutj 
bers  and  Quality  to  many  other  Parts  of  Europe,  whd 
the  Climate  is  much  lefs  favourable  for  thefe  Produ 
tions.  And  in  the  Article  we  are  now  upon,  there  t' 
many  ftrong  Inftances  of  the  Slothfulnefs,  or  Incurio.j 
ty  of  the  Portugueze  particularly,  for  they  had  many 
the  moft  curious  Sorts  of  Orange,  Limon,  and  Citr ; 
Trees,  brought  from  the  Indies  to  Portugal  former; 
which  feemed  to  thrive  almoft  as  well  there,  as  in  th 
native  Soil,  and  yet  they  have  not  been  prbpagatel 
there  are  a  few  Trees  of  thefe  Sorts  ftill  remaining! 
fome  negledted  Gardens  near  Lijbon,  almoft  unnoticj 
by  the  Inhabitants.  As  there  are  alfo  feveral  curie! 
Trees  and  Plants,  which  were  formerly  introduced  frcl 
both  Indies,  fome  of  which  thrive  and  produce  hr ;. 
amidft  the  wild  Bufhes  and  Weeds,  with  which  thJ 
Gardens  are  fpread  over. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  buding  or  man} 
ing  them  either  on  Stocks  of  Lemons  or  Citrons, .  p| 
duced  from  Seeds,  but  they  will  not  fo  readily  unite  j 
Orange  Stocks,  for  which  Reafon  the  Citrons  are  p^ 
ferable  to  either  Oranges  or  Lemons  for  Stocks,  as  t  j 

readilv  join  with  either  Sort,  and  being  of  larger  Growl 
*  J  ca.i 
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ufe  the  Buds  of  the  other  Sorts  to  (hoot  much  ftronger 
in  if  they  were  on  Stocks  of  their  own  Kind.  The 
ethod  of  raifing  thefe  Stocks,  and  the  Manner  of 
ding  them,  being  already  exhibited  under  the  Article 
Aurantium ,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  repeat  it  here. 
The  Culture  of  the  Lemon  being  the  lame  with  that 
the  Orange  Tree,  it  would  be  alfo  needlefs  to  repeat 
here  j  therefore  I  lhall  only  obferve,  that  the  com- 
m  Lemons  are  fomewhat  hardier  than  the  Oranges, 
d  will  bring  their  Fruit  to  Maturity  with  us  better 
in  they  will  do,  and  require  to  have  a  greater  Share 
frelh  Air  in  Winter  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  fhould 
stays  be  placed  nearer  to  the  Doors  or  Windows  of  the 
een-houfe,  and  in  fome  curious  Gardens  thefe  Trees 
/e been  planted  againll  Walls,  where,  by  coveringthem 
;h  Glades  in  Winter,  and  protecting  them  from  fevere 
aft,  they  have  produced  Plenty  of  large  Fruit ;  as 
fe  Trees  do  generally  produce  ftronger  Shoots,  they 
mire  more  Water  to  be  given  them  than  the  Orange, 
t  as  to  the  tender  Sorts,  they  muft  be  treated  with  a 
le  more  Care,  otherwife  their  Fruit  will  fall  in  Win- 
,  and  come  to  nothing ;  thefe  Things  being  fully 
libited  before,  I  refer  the  Reader  (as  I  hinted)  to  the 
tide  Aurantium ,  where  their  Culture  is  fully  fet  forth. 

LIMONIUM.  Pourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  341.  Pab.  177. 
\tice.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  348.  [takes  its  Name  of  Azt- 
.,  a  Marlh,  as  growing  in  Marlhes.J  Sea  Lavender. 

The  Characters  are, 

the  Flowers  have  an  imbricated  Perianthium ,  rifling  one 
ve  another.  Phe  Flower  is  Funnel-fhaped ,  compofed  of 
Petals ,  which  are  narrow  at  their  Baje ,  but  are  broad 
l  fpreading  at  the  Pop.  It  hath  five  Awl-fhaped  St  ami  - 
which  are  fhorter  than  the  Petals ,  crowned  by  profirate 
nmits.  It  hath  a  fmall  Germen ,  fupp  or  ting  five  j, lender 
!es,  crowned  by  pointed  Stigmas.  Phe  Empalement  of 
Flower  afterward  becomes  a  Capfule ,  fhut  clofe  at  the 
:k,  but  expanded  above  where  the  Seeds  are  lodged. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  SeCtion 
Tournefort’ s  eighth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
h  a  Clove  Gilliflower  Flower ,  whofe  Point al  becomes  the 
i  inclofed  in  the  Empalement .  Dr.  Limans  has  joined 
i  Genus  to  the  Statice  of  Pournefort ,  and  places  it  in 
fifth  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  the 
nts  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  five  Styles. 
the  Flowers  of  this  Genus  are  ranged  one  above 
ither  in  Form  of  Spikes,  and  thole  of  the  Statice  are 
lefted  in  globular  Heads,  they  may,  without  Impro- 
ity,  be  kept  feparate,  and  as  there  are  feveral  Spe- 
:  of  each  Genus,  therefore  I  have  the  rather  been  in- 
led  fo  to  do. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  Limgnium  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  caule  tereti  nudo 
iculato.  Sea  Lavender  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 

1  a  taper  paniculated  Stalk.  This  is  the  Limonium 
'itimummajus.  C.B.P.  192.  Common  great  Sea  La- 
lder. 

1.  Limonium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  caule  paniculato 
ulo,  fpicis  fiorum  brevioribus.  Sea  Lavender  with  ob- 
g  oval  Leaves,  a  fpreading  paniculated  Stalk,  and 
rter  Spikes  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Limonium 
'itimum  majus  alterum  ferotinum  Narbonenfe.  H.  R. 
r*  Another  large  late  flowering  Sea  Lavender  of 
rbonne.  . 

}•  Limonium  foliis  ovatis  obtufis ,  petiolis  decurrenti- 
>  caule  paniculato ,  fpicis  fiorum  eretiioribus.  Sea  La- 
der  with  oval  obtufe  Leaves,  runing  Foot  Stalks, 
aniculated  Stalk,  and  more  upright  Spikes  of  Flow- 
This  is  the  Limonium  maritimum  minus ,  olea  folio. 

*92.  Small  Sea  Lavender  with  an  Olive  Leaf, 
f  Limonium  foliis  lanceolatis ,  caule  humile  patulo , 
it  fiorum  tenuioribus.  Sea  Lavender  with  Spear-fhaped 
lves»  a  low  fpreading  Stalk,  and  flender  Spikes  of 
>Wers-  This  is  the  Limonium  Anglicum  minus ,  cauli- 

I  amofioribus,  floribus  in  fpicis  rariiis  fitis.  Raii  Hifi. 

II  ^e^er  Pn&fl3  Sea  Lavender,  with  more  branched 
!ks,  and  Flowers  feldom  growing  in  a  Spike. 

5-  Limonium  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis ,  caule  ramofo 
ujo,  floribus  diftantibus  uno  verfu  difpofitis.  Sea  La- 
der  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  branching 
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fpreading  Stalk,  and  Flowers  placed  afunder  on  one 
Side  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Limonium  Orientale ,  plan- 
taginis  folio,  floribus  umbellatis.  P.  Cor.  Oriental  Sea 
Lavender  with  Plantain  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  an  Umbel. 

6.  Limonium  foliis  radicalibus  alternatim  pinnatofli- 
nuatis ,  caulinis  ternis  triqaetris  fubulatis  decurrentibus. 
Sea  Lavender  with  the  lower  Leaves  alternately  finua- 
ted  like  Wings,  and  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  three  cor¬ 
nered,  Awl-fhaped,  and  runing  along  the  Foot  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Limonium  peregrinum ,  foliis  afplenii.  C.  B.  P. 
Foreign  Sea  Lavender  with  Spleen  wort  Leaves. 

7.  Limonium  caule  fruiicofo  patulo,  foliis  linear i  lan¬ 
ceolatis  craffis ,  floribus  folitariis  diftantibus.  Sea  La¬ 
vender  with  a  fpreading  fhrubby  Stalk,  narrow  thick 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  ftngly  at  a 
Diftance  from  each  other.  This  is  the  Limonium  S'icu- 
lum  lignofum ,  gallas  ferens ,  &  non  ferens.  Bocc.  Rar. 
Woody  Sicilian  Sea  Lavender,  fometimes  producing 
Galls,  at  other  Times  nor. 

8.  Limonium  foliis  inferioribus  lanceolatis  hirfutis  fer- 
ratis ,  caulinis  ternis  linearibus  acutis  decurrentjbus .  Sea 
Lavender  with  Spear-fhaped  lower  Leaves,  which  are 
hairy  and  fawed,  but  growing  by  Threes  on  the  Stalks, 
narrow,  acute-pointed,  and  runing  along  the  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Limonium  Africanum ,  caule  alato,  foliis  inte- 
gris  hirfutis ,  petalo  pallide  flavo,  calyce  amccne  purpureo. 
Martyn.  Cent.  48.  Pab.  48.  African  Sea  Lavender  with 
a  winged  Stalk,  entire  hairy  Leaves,  pale  yellow  Pe¬ 
tals  to  the  Flower,  and  a  beautiful  purple  Empalement. 

9.  Limonium  foliis  cuneiformibus ,  caule  ereCt  0  pani¬ 
culato,  ramis  inferioribus  fterilibus  nudis.  Sea  Lavender 
with  Wedge- fhaped  Leaves,  an  upright  paniculated 
Stalk,  and  the  under  Branches  fterile  and  naked.  This 
is  the  Limonium  minus,  flagellis  tortuofis.  Bocc.  Muf 
Small  Sea  Lavender  with  twifted  Shoots. 

10.  Li  monium  caule  nudo  paniculato,  foliis  fpathula- 
tis  retufis.  Sea  Lavender  with  a  paniculated  naked  Stalk, 
and  Spathule-fhaped  blunt  Leaves.  This  is  the  Limo¬ 
nium  maritimum  minus ,  foliolis  cordatis.  C.  B.  P.  Small 
Sea  Lavender  with  little  Leaves,  which  are  Heart- 
lhaped. 

1 1.  Limonium  caule  nudo  paniculato,  tereti,  foliis  t li¬ 
ber  culatis.  Sea  Lavender  with  a  naked,  taper,  panicu¬ 
lated  Stalk,  and  Leaves  fet  with  Tubercles.  This  is 
the  Limonium  minus  annuum,  bullatis  foliis,  vel  echioides , 
Bot.  Monfp.  Small  annual  Sea  Lavender  with  ftuded 
Leaves. 

12.  Limonium  caule  credo  fruticofo,  foliis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  obtufis,  floribus  alternis.  Sea  Lavender  with  an 
upright  fhrubby  Stalk,  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
ending  in  obtufe  Points,  and  Flowers  ranged  alternate¬ 
ly.  This  is  the  Limonium  Adgyptiacum  fruiicofum,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis  obtufis.  Shrubby  Egytian  Sea  Lavender 
with  blunt  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Marfhes,  which 
are  flowed  by  the  Sea,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  The 
Roots  of  this  Plant  are  thick,  of  a  redifh  Colour,  and 
an  aftringent  Tafte,  fending  out  many  ftrong  Fibres, 
which  ftrike  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  from  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Root  comes  out  feveral  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  from  four  to  five  Inches  long,  and  more  than 
two  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle  •,  they  are  fmooth,  of 
a  pretty  thick  Confidence,  and  of  a  dark  green.  The 
Stalk  rifes  upward  of  a  Foot  high,  is  naked  of  Leaves, 
divided  into  many  Branches,  which  are  again  divided 
into  fmailer  toward  the  Top  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by 
flender  Spikes,  of  pale  blue  Flowers,  ranged  on  one 
Side  the  Stalk  above  each  other,  coming  out  of  nar¬ 
row  Covers  like  Sheaths  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds,  which  are  inclofed  in  the 
Empalement,  ripening  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  on  the  Sea  Coaft.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are 
of  an  oblong  oval  Form  ;  they  are  fix  Inches  Jong,  and 
three  broad,  fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  deep  green.  The 
Stalk  rifes  fifteen  or  fixteen  Inches  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  fpreading  Branches,  which  are  divided  again 
into  lmaller,  and  are  terminated  by  feveral  fhort 
Spikes  of  pale  blue  Flowers,  ranged  on  one  Side  the 
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Foot  Stalk,  This  Sort  feldom  flowers  till  the  End  of 
Auguft,  fo  never  produces  any  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Narbonne  and 
Provence  ;  this  hath  fmall,  oval,  obtufe  Leaves,  about 
two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad,  with  PrettY  ^n8 
Foot  Stalks,  which  are  bordered,  or  winged  with  Fart 
of  the  Leaves,  which  runs  clofe  to,  and  partly  embraces 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Root  •,  thefe  are  of  a  lighter  green 
than  either  of  the  former.  The  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  high,  fending  out  Branches  alternately  on  each 
Side  ;  the  lower  ones  being  long,  the  others  gradually 
diminifhing  to  the  Top,  fo  as  to  form  a  loofe  Kind 
Pyramid  ;  thefe  all  point  upward,  and  toward  their 
Ends  fend  out  Spikes  of  pale  blue  Flowers,  which  aie 
erefl.  This  Sort  flowers  late  in  Auguft ,.  fo  nevei  per¬ 
fects  Seeds  in  England.  _ 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  England.  It  was 
firft  difcovered  on  the  Sea  Banks  near  IValton ,  in  Effex, 
afterward  near  Maldon ,  in  the  fame  County*  and  fince 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  that  runs  from  Chichefter,  in 
guff  ex.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  Spear-lhaped,  about 
three  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  lef- 
fenino-  gradually  to  both  Ends.  The  Stalk  rifes  foui 
or  five  Inches  high,  dividing  into  many  fpreading 
Branches,  which  are  very  thick  fet  with  fhort  Spikes  of 
whitifh  blue  Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  Auguft ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Odiober. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Fournefort  in  the 
Levant ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris ,  where  they  grew,  and  have  produced 
Seeds  many  Years,  which  have  been  communicated  to 
many  of  the  curious  Gardens  in  Europe.  The  Leaves 
of  this  Sort  are  about  four  Inches  long,  and  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  diminifhing  gra¬ 
dually  to  both  Ends.  The  Stalks  rife  about  five  or  fix 
Inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  Branches, 
which  are  again  divided  into  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fhort  Spikes  of  pale  blue  Flowers,  ranged  on 
one  Side  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  whole,  when  growing  be¬ 
ing  fpread  wide,  has  fomewhat  the  Appearance  of  an 
Umbel  of  Flowers.  This  Sort  flowers  late  in  Augufi , 
fo  never  ripens  Seeds  here. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Palefiine ; 
this  is  a  biennial  Plant.  The  lower  Leaves  which 
fpread  on  the  Ground,  are  indented  almoft  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle-rib  ;  thefe  Indentures  are  alternate  and  blunt.  The 
Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  upward 
into  feveral  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint 
with  three  narrow  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
from  whofe  Bafe  proceeds  a  leafy  Membrane,  or  Wing, 
which  runs  along  on  both  Sides  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are 
rough,  and  a  little  hairy.  The  Stalks  are  terminated 
by  Panicles  of  Flowers,  which  fit  upon  winged  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fuftaining  three  or  four  Flowers  of  a  light 
blue  Colour,  which  continue  long  without  fading. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft ,  but  unlefs  the 
Summer  is  very  warm  and  dry,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen 
in  England. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  hath 
a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  two  Feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  ligneous  Branches,  which  fpread  out 
on  every  Side  ;  the  lower  Part  of  thefe  are  clofely  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  gray  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Sea  Purflain, 
and  are  of  as  thick  Confiflence.  The  Branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  Panicles  of  blue  Flowers,  which  come  out 
fingly  at  aDiflance  from  each  other,  having  long  Tubes, 
but  divide  into  five  Segments  upward,  which  fpread 
open.  This  flowers  from  June  till  Autumn,  but  never 
produces  Seeds  in  England  ;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this 
which  bears  Galls  like  thofe  upon  the  Oak,  which  grows 
naturally  in  Sicily,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  a  different 
Species,  for  thofe  Plants  which  are  in  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens,  have  no  Appearance  of  -any. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
from  Seeds,  which  were  brought  me  from  Africa  ;  this 
is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  dies  loon  after  it  has  produced 
Flowers  and  Seeds.  The  lower  Leaves  are  but  few  in 
Number  •,  they  are  Spear-fhaped,  hairy,  and  (lightly 
flawed  on  their  Edges,  about  two  Inches  long,  and 
half  an  Inch  broad.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  fifteen  Inches 
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high,  which  at  each  Joint  is  garnifhed  with  three  - 
row  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points,  from  the  Baf 
thefe  L, eaves,  is  continued  a  leafy  Membrane,  or  W 
runing  along  the  Stalk  on  each  Side  ;  thefe  St 
branch  out  but  little,  and  are  terminated  by  fhort  i 
nicies  of  Flowers,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  not  winge 
in  the  former,  each  Foot  Stalk  fuftains  two  or  t  . 
Flowers  of  a  bright  blue  Colour,  out  of  the  Middl 
which  arifes  another  fmall  Flower  of  a  pale  yellow 
lour.  This  Sort  flowered  in  July  and  Auguft,  1757, 
did  not  ripen  Seeds. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  and 
found  fo  growing  on  the  Border  of  the  Sea  in  Nor 
by  Mr,  Henry  Scott,  a  Gardener,  now  refiding  at  i 
bridge ,  in  Surry.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  enlarge  upward  where 
are  broad,  and  rounded  at  the  Top,  in  Shape 
Wedge.  The  Stalks  are  flender  and  ftiff,  rifing  f| 
feven  to  fourteen  inches  high,  fending  out  many  fle 
Side  Branches,  all  thofe  which  proceed  from  the  1< 
Part  of  the  Stalk  are  barren,  having  no  Flowers,' 
toward  the  Top  they  have  fhort  Panicles  of  wf 
Flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  fit  three  or  four  ti 
ther  upon  one  Foot  Stalk.  This  Sort  flowers  in 
and  Auguft. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Sea,  a 
Marfeilles  and  Leghorn  ;  this  hath  many  thick  fl 
Leaves,  which  are  fhaped  like  a  Spatula,  growing 
the  Root,  and  fpread  on  the  Ground  j  they  are  fine 
and  of  a  grayifh  Colour.  The  Stalks  are  naked,' 
rife  about  fix  Inches  high,  dividing  toward  the 
into  many  fmaller  Branches*  which  are  terminate- 1 
fhort  crooked  Panicles  of  fmall  Flowers,  of  a  pah 
Colour.  This  Sort  flowers  in  Auguft ,  but  never 
duces  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Monti 
and  in  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  long  na 
Leaves,  which  are  fet  with  rough  Tubercles  like; 
Leaves  of  Vipers  Buglofs.  The  Stalks  rife  about  e: 
Inches  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  fmall  Branc 
which  are  terminated  by  reflexed  fhort  Spikes  of 
blue  Flowers  ;  thefe  come  out  late  in  Auguft ,  and 
Seeds  are  feldom  perfected  in  England. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ,  if] 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  ; 
ris,  Part  of  which  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Bernard  de  I 
Jieu ,  which  grew  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  there] 
feveral  Plants,  which  have  produced  Flowers  nil 
Years.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  fhrub'by  Stalk  tej 
Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  divided  upward  I 
many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Sf 
fhaped  Leaves,  placed  without  Order  *  they  are  1 
thick  Confiflence,  and  of  a  gray  Colour,  fiting  do:) 
the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
of  the  Branches  in  loofe  Panicles,  Branding  alternat: 
each  Side  the  Stalk,  one  above  another,  with  Intel! 
between  them;  they  have  pretty  long  Tubes,  W 
enlarge  upward,  where  they  are  cut  into  five  ot 
Segments,  which  lpread  open  ;  thefe  are  of  a  -bri 
Sky  blue,  but  fade  to  a  purple  before  they  fall 
The  Flowers  begin  to  appear  in  July,  and  there  j 
Succefiion  of  them  till  Winter. 

The  firft,  lecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eh| 
Sorts,  are  abiding  Plants,  which  will  thrive  in  the  (1 
Air  in  England ,  filch  of  thefe  as  grow  natural!;  ! 
England ,  may  be  eafily  procured  from  the  Places  w| 
they  grow  ;  thefe  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  at  all 
any  Time  of  the  Year,  provided  they  are  carefully  tai 
up,  preferving  fome  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  in^j 
Weather  to  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  Rl 
after  which  Time  they  will  require  no  other  Cuitj 
but  to  keep  the  Ground  clean  from  Weeds,  and  ii 
Spring  to  llir  up  the  Ground  between  them  to  loofel 
As  thefe  Plants  do  not  require  much  Culture,  no| 
they  take  up  much  Room,  fo  a  few  of  each  Sort  t 
be  allowed  to  have  a  Place  in  Gardens,  where  the! 
Room,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  Tbele  Plants  del 
propagate  very  fall  in  Gardens,  fo  the  Roots  neecl 
be  removed  oftener  than  every  third  Year,  at  wl 
Time  they  may  be  fliped  to  make  an  lncreafe  df-thj 
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\it  beft  Time  for  this  is  in  the  Autumn,  that  the  Plants 
nay  be  well  rooted  before  the  Spring,  otherwife  they 
dll  not  flower  very  ftrong  the  following  Summer.  They 
hould  be  planted  in  a  loamy  Soil,  on  an  Eaft  afpedted 
lorder,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morning  Sun,  but 
:reened  from  the  great  Heat  in  the  Middle  of  the 
)ay ;  in  fuch  a  Situation  the  Roots  will  continue  feve- 
al  Years,  and  flower  as  well  as  in  their  native  Soil. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  fo 
hat  fuch  of  them  as  do  not  grow  naturally  in  England , 
nay  be  obtained  by  procuring  their  Seeds  from  Abroad, 
fhefe  Ihould  be  fown  upon  a  Border  expofed  to  the 
forning  Sun,  and  on  a  foft  loamy  Soil  early  in  the 
pring,  for  the  Seeds  lie  a  confiderable  Time  in  the 
iround  before  the  Plants  come  up  •,  therefore  the 
iround  muft  be  kept  entirely  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
:  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  the  Border  fhould 
e  watered  two  or  three  Times  a  Week,  otherwife  the 
eeds  will  lie  a  whole  Year  before  they  vegetate  •,  when 
ie  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
Veeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather  watered,  and  in  the 
Lutumn  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  de- 
gned  to  remain. 

The  fixth  and  eighth  Sorts  are  biennial  Plants,  which 
irely  perfect  their  Seeds  in  England ,  fo  that  unlefs 
refh  Seeds  can  be  procured  from  warm  Countries, 
here  they  ripen  well,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  con- 
nue  the  Sorts.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  can  be  obtained 
'ime  enough  to  fow  them  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants 
ill  come  up  the  following  Spring  •,  but  when  they  are 
iwn  in  the  Spring,  they  feldom  grow  the  fame  Year, 
'hefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Border  of  loamy 
iarth,  not  ftiff  or  moift,  and  expofed  to  the  South ; 
ut  when  the  Sun  is  warm,  the  Border  fhould  be  fhaded 
ith  Mats,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying  too  faft. 
Vhtn  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
om  Weeds,  and  if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  of  them 
Lould  be  carefully  taken  out  as  foon  as  they  are  fit  to 
:move,  and  planted  in  fmall  Pots,  placing  them  in 
ie  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they 
lay  be  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Morning 
un,  till  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  put  into  a  hot 
ed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  hard 
roft,  but  enjoy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather  ;  and 
lofe  Plants  which  are  left  in  the  Border  where  they 
ere  fown,  muft  be  covered  with  Mats  in  hard  Froft  ; 
>r  though  they  will  often  live  through  the  Winter  in 
lild  Seafons,  yet  hard  Froft  will  always  deftroy  them, 
'he  following  Summer  the  Plants  will  flower,  and  if 
ie  Seafon  proves  warm  and  dry,  they  will  ripen  Seeds, 
id  the  Roots  foon  after  decay. 

The  feventh  and  twelfth  Sorts  are  fhrubby  Plants, 
'hich  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Winter  in  the 
pen  Air  in  England ,  fo  the  Plants  muft  be  removed  into 
helter  in  the  Autumn,  but  they  only  require  Protec- 
on  from  hard  Froft  :  Thefe  Plants  may  be  placed 
ith  Myrtles,  Oleanders,  and  other  hardy  Green-houfe 
lants,  where  they  often  continue  in  flower  great  Part 
I  Winter,  and  make  a  pretty  Variety.  Thefe  Sorts 
‘e  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  which,  if  planted  in 
uly  on  a  fhady  Border,  and  duly  watered,  will  take 
oot  in  fix  or  feven  Weeks,  when  they  fhould  be  taken 
P  and  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth, 
lacing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  Root, 
>en  they  may  be  expofed  till  October,  at  which'  Time 
'ey  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  annual,  and  rarely  ripens  Seeds 
:re>  fo  thefe  muft  be  procured  from  Abroad,  and 
wed  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  fixth  and  eighth  Sorts. 

LINARIA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  II.  168.  Tab.  76.  An- 
rhinum .  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  668.  [fo  called  of  Linum , 
at-  Flax,  becaufe  its  Leaves  refemble  Flax.]  Toad- 
lx  5  m  French ,  Linaire. 

The  Char  aliens  are, 

,e  Flower  hath  a  'permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf. , 
Vided  into  five  Parts  almofi  to  the  Bottom.  The  Flower 
■  f>  one  Petal,  and  is  of  the  ringent  (or  grining)  Kind , 
l!  an  °blong  fwelling  Tube,  having  two  Lips  above , 
n  Chaps  Jhut.  The  upper  Lip  is  bifid  and  reflex cd 
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on  the  Sides ,  the  lower  Lip  is  trifid  ‘and  obtufe.  It  hath 
an  oblong  Neblarium ,  which  is  Awl-fhaped  and  prominent- 
behind ,  and  four  Stamina  which  are  included  in  the  upper 
Lip,  two  of  which  arefhorter  than  the  other ,  and  a  round- 
ifh  Germen  fupporting  a  fingle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterwards  turns  to  a  rov.ndijh  obtufe 
Capfule.wiih  two  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedtion 
of  Toumeforfs  third  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herb l 
with  a  tubulous,  anomalous,  perforated  Flozver,  of  one 
Petal.  Dr.  Linnaeus  joins  this  Genus,  and  alfo  the  A  fa¬ 
rina  of  Tournefort  to  the  Antirrhinum ,  and  places  that 
Genus  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  in 
which  are  contained  the  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two 
long  and  two  fhort  Stamina ,  and  the  Seeds  are  included  in 
a  Capfule. 

The  Species  are* 

1.  Lin  aria  fold's  lanceolate -linearibus  confer  tis,  caule. 
erctto,  fpicis  terminalibus  fejfilibus.  Toad- flax  with  Spear- 
fhaped  linear  Leaves  growing  in  Clufters,  and  an  up¬ 
right  Stalk  terminated  by  Spikes  of  Flowers  flting  clofe 
to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Linar  i  a  vulgaris ,  lute  a,  flofe 
majore.  C.B.  P.  212.  Common  yellow  Toad-flax  with 
a  larger  Flower. 

2.  Linaria  foliis  terms  ovatis.  Toad-flax  with  oval 
Leaves  placed  by  Threes.  This  is  the  Linaria  triphyl- 
la  minor  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  212.  Smaller  three  leaved  yel¬ 
low  Toad- flax; 

3.  Linaria  foliis  qualernis  lance olatis,  caule  erelio 
ramofo,  floribus  pedunculatis.  Toad-flax  with  Spear-fhap- 
ed  Leaves  placed  by  Fours,  an  upright  branching 
Stalk,  and  Flowers  upon  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Li¬ 
naria  latiffimo  folio  Lufitanica.  H.  R .  Par.  Broadeft 
leaved  Portugal  Toad- flax. 

4.  Linaria  foliis  fubquaternis  linearibus,  caule  diffufo, 
floribus  racemofis.  Toad-flax  with  linear  Leaves  placed 
by  Fours  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  a  diffufecl 
Stalk  and  branching  Flowers.  This  is  the  Linaria 
quadrifoliafiupina.  C.  B.P.  213.  Low  four  leaved  Toad¬ 
flax. 

5.  Linar.ia  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  fparfis ,  caule 
florifero  creblo  fpicato.  Toad-flax  with  Spear- lhaped  li¬ 
near  Leaves,  and  the  Flower  Stalks  eredt  and  fpiked. 
This  is  the  Linaria  purpurea  major  odorata.  C.  B.  P. 
213.  Greater  fweet  fcented  purple  Toad-flax. 

6.  I.inaria  foliis  linearibus  confer  tis,  caule  eredlo  ra¬ 
mofo,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Toad-flax  witli  linear 
Leaves  in  Clufters,  an  erect  branching  Stalk,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  in  Spikes  terminating  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Li¬ 
naria  car  idea,  foliis  brevioribus  &  anguftioribus.  Raii  Syn. 
3.  282.  Blue  Toad-flax  with  fliorter  and  narrower 
Leaves. 

7.  Linaria  foliis  inferioribus  quinis  linearibus.  Toad¬ 
flax  with  linear  Leaves,  placed  by  Fives  at  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Linaria  Sicula  multi- 
caulis ,  folio  molluginis.  Bccc.  Rar.  38.  Sicilian  Toad¬ 
flax  with  many  Stalks  and  a  Bedftraw  Leaf. 

8.  Linaria  foliis  lanceolatis  fparfis,  inferioribus  op- 
pofitis,  nedlariis  fubulatis ,  floribus  JubfefiJilibus.  Toad-flax 
with  Spear- fhaped  fparfed  Leaves,  which  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalk  are  oppofite,  and  Awl-fhaped  Nedtari- 
ums  and  Flowers  firing  almoft  clofe.  This  is  th t  Linaria 
Hifipanica  procumbens,  foliis  nncialibus  glauois ,  flore  fla- 
veficente  pulchre  firiato ,  labiis  nigro-purpureis.  Adi.  Phil. 
N°  412.  Trailing  Spanifih  Toad-flax  with  grav  Leaves 
an  Inch  long,  yellow  Flowers  beautifully  ftriped,  and 
dark  purple  Lips. 

9.  Linaria  foliis  linearibus  confer  tis,  caule  nitido  pa- 
niculato ,  pedunculis  fpicatis  nudis.  Toad-flax  with  linear 
Leaves  in  Clufters,  a  fhining  paniculated  Stalk,  and 
Flowers  in  Spikes  on  naked  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Linaria  capillaceo  folio,  odor  a.  C.B.  P.  213.  Sweet 
Toad-flax  with  Flair-like  Leaves. 

10.  Linaria  foliis  lanceolatis  hirtis  alternis,  floribus 
fpicatis,  foiiolo  calycino  fiupremo  maxima.  Toad-flax  with 
alternate  hairy  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Flowers  in  Spikes, 
and  the  upper  Leaf  of  the  Empalement  very  large. 
This  is  the  Linaria  latifolia  villofa ,  laciniis  calycinis  in - 
aqualibus ,  flore  majore  paliido  firiato  rilhi  aureo.  Hortegi 
Icon .  Broad  leaved  hairy  Toad- flax,  whofe  Empale¬ 
ment 
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ment  is  unequally  cut,  and  a  large  pale  flriped  Flower 
with  a  golden  Snout. 

11.  Linaria  foliis  caulinis  line ari bus fparfis,  radica- 
libus  rotundis.  Toad-flax  with  linear  Leaves  placed  J'par- 
fedly  on  the  Stalks,  and  the  lower  Leaves  round.  This 
is  the  Linaria  annua  purpureo-violacea ,  calcaribus  longis , 
foliis  imis  rotundioribus.  Vaill.  Bot.  Par.  1 1 8.  Annual 
purple  Violet  load-flax,  with  long  Spurs  and  rounder 
Leaves  at  Bottom. 

12.  Linaria  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  alternis ,  flori- 
bus  racemofis ,  calycibus  corolla  longioribus.  Toad-flax  with 
linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alternate,  branching 
Mowers,  and  Empalements  longer  than  the  Petals.  This 
is  the  Linaria  annua ,  anguftifolia ,  flofculis  albis ,  longius 
caudatis.  Lriump.  87.  Narrow  leaved  annual  Toad-flax, 
with  white  Flowers  having  long  Tails. 

13.  Linaria  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis ,  caule  fuffruti- 
cofo.  Toad-flax  with  Spear-fhaped  alternate  Leaves, 
and  an  under  Shrub  Stalk.  This  is  the  Linaria  latifolia 
Dalmatic  a,  magno  fore.  C.  B.  P.  212.  Broad  leaved 
Toad- flax  of  Dalmatia  with  a  large  Flower. 

14.  Linaria  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis ,  paniculd 
virgatd.  Toad-flax  with  Spear-fhaped  acute  pointed 
Leaves,  and  a  Rod  like  Panicle.  This  is  the  Linaria 
genifta  folio  glauco,  fore  luteo.  Par.  Bat.  App.  9.  Toad¬ 
flax  with  a  gray  Dyer’s  Weed  Leaf  and  a  yellow 
Flower. 

15.  Linaria  foliis  ovatis  alternis,  caule  flaccido  pro- 
cumbente.  Toad-flax  with  oval  Leaves  placed  alternate, 
and  a  weak  trailing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Elatine folio  fub- 
rctundo.  C.B.  P.  253.  Fluellin  with  a  roundifh  Leaf. 

16.  Linaria  foliis  hajlatis  alternis ,  caule  flaccido  pro - 
cumbente.  Toad-flax  with  Arrow-pointed  Leaves  placed 
alternate,  and  a  weak  trailing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ela¬ 
tine  folio  acuminato.  C.  B.  P.  253.  Fluellin  with  an 
acute-pointed  Leaf. 

17.  Linaria  foliis  cor  da  t  is  quinquelobatis  alternis  gla¬ 
ir  is.  Toad-flax  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  having  five 
Lobes,  which  are  alternate  and  ffnooth.  This  is  the 
Linaria  hederaceo  folio  glabro ,  feu  Cymbalaria  vulgaris. 
Lourn.  Inft.  R.  IP.  169.  Toad-flax  with  a  fmooth  Ivy 
Leaf,  or  common  Cymbalaria. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus  which 
are  of  lefs  Note,  fo  are  very  rarely  admited  into  Gar¬ 
dens,  for  which  Reafon  I  have  not  enumerated  them 
here. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  grows  in  great  Plenty  upon 
the  Sides  of  dry  Banks  in  rnoft  Parts  of  England ,  and  is 
feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens  ;  for  it  is  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  Plant  to  keep  within  Bounds,  the  Roots  being 
very  apt  to  fpread  under  Ground,  and  rife  at  a  great 
pittance  from  the  Mother  Plant,  whereby  it  greatly  in¬ 
jures  whatever  Plants  ttand  near  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
Species  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Simples  at  the 
End  of  the  College  Difpenfatory ,  to  be  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine. 

This  Sort  hath  a  great  Number  of  flender  white 
Roots,  which  creep  far  on  every  Side,  from  which  arife 
feveral  ered  branching  Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
garnifhed  with  narrow  gray  Leaves  in  Clutters,  and 
terminated  by  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers,  fiting  clofe  to 
the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  of  one  Petal,  with  a  long 
Fube,  to  which  is  fixed  a  Spur  or  Heel  ;  the  fore  Part 
has  the  Appearance  of  the  Mouth  of  an  Animal,  the 
under  Lip  is  hairy  within,  the  Chaps  are  of  a  golden 
Colour,  but  the  other  Parts  of  the  Flower  of  a  pale 
yellow  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules  with 
two  Cells,  filled  with  flat  black  Seeds.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft ,  when  it  makes  a  pretty  Appearance, 
fo  that  a  few  Plants  might  be  allowed  a  Place  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  were  it  not  for  their  creeping  Roots,  which  fpread 
too  much,  and  become  troublefome  Weeds. 

There  is  an  Ointment  made  of  this  Herb  and  Hoo-’s 
Lard,  which  is  accounted  excellent  for  the  Piles,  beino- 
mixed  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  at  the  Time  of  ufing 
it.  The  Plant  i$  reckoned  to  be  aperitive  and  diure^ 
tick,  opening  Obttrudions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen, 
helping  the  Dropfy  and  Jaundice. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Valencia  and 
in  Sicily  j  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an 
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upright  branching  Stalk  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  J- 
garnifhed  with  oval  fmooth  gray  Leaves,  placed  < 
by  Threes,  and  fometimes  by  Pairs  oppoflte  at 
Joints ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  fhort  Spikes  at  the  Tc 
the  Stalks,  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  com 
Sort,  but  have  not  fo  long  Tubes ;  they  are  yel 
with  Saffron-coloured  Chaps.  1'his  Sort  flower 
July  and  Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autur 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  whole  Flowers  hat 
purple  Standard  and  Spur,  which  makes  a  pretty 
pearance  in  a  Garden  ;  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed  t 
only  an  accidental  Variety  which  has  rifen  from  $ 
of  the  former,  for  which  Reafon  I  have  not  enumer 
it  here,  though  from  many  Years  Culture  of  1 
Sorts,  I  have  never  yet  perceived  either  of  them  a 
The  Leaves  of  this  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  yell 
but  in  other  Refpeds  they  do  not  differ. 

Thefe  two  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhoulc 
fown  in  the  Spring,  on  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  C 
den  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  when 
Plants  come  up,  they  fliould  be  thined  where  they 
too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all 
Culture  they  require.  If  fome  of  the  Seeds  are  ft 
in  Autumn  upon  a  warm  dry  Border,  the  Plants  1 
live  through  the  Winter,  unlefs  the  Froft  proves  v 
fevere,  and  thefe  autumnal  Plants  will  grow  lan 
flower  earlier,  and  from  thefe  good  Seeds  may  alwayi 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  upright  Stalks  near  t 
Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaj, 
fmooth  Leaves,  placed  fometimes  by  Fours  round 
Stalk,  and  at  others  by  Pairs  oppoflte ;  the  Stalks 
terminated  by  large  purple  Flowers  with  long  Spt 
ttand ing  upon  Foot  Stalks.  This  flowers  in  July  ,  \ 
feldom  ripens  Seeds  in  England ;  it  grows  naturally; 
Portugal  and  Spain. 

This  Sort  is  tenderer  than  the.  laft,  fo  fhould 
planted  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situation,  otherw 
the  Plants  are  often  deftroyed  in  Winter.  This  Pk 
is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fc 
mer,  as  alfo  by  parting  the  Roots  5  but  it  is  advifal 
always  to  keep  fome  of  thefe  Plants  in  Pots,  that  th1 
may  be  removed  into  Shelter  in  Winter,  otherwife 
hard  Frofts  they  will  be  killed. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Verona ,  fro 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  is  a  perennial  Plar 
from  whofe  Roots  arife  feveral  diffufed  Stalks  abo. 
eight  Inches  long,  garnifhed  with  narrow  fhort  gr, 
Leaves,  placed  by  Fours  round  the  Stalks  at  Boftor 
but  upward  they  are  oppoflte  ;  the  Stalks  are  term 
nated  by  fhort  branching  lufts  of  pale  yellow  Flowe 
with  golden  Chaps.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June ,  ar 
fometimes  the  Seeds  ripen  here  in  the  Autumn. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  Fran, 
and  in  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root  fending  01 
many  Stalks,  thofe  of  them  which  fupport  the  Flowe; 
are  erectt,  and  near  three  Feet  high,  but  the  other  Stall; 
are  weaker  and  hang  loofely  on  every  Side  the  Plants; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leavi 
placed  fparfedly,  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  gray  Ct 
lour.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  long  loofe  Spike 
of  blue  Flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  July ,  and  Au 
gufl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn,  which,  i 
permited  to  fcatter,  will  produce  Plenty  of  young  Plani 
without  any  further  Care. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Henley  in  Oa 
fordfhire ,  and  alfo  in  fome  Parts  of  Hertfordfhire.  Th: 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  Stalk 
near  two  Feet  high,  which  branch  out  on  every  Side 
and  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves  growing  in  Clui 
ters  toward  the  Bottom,  but  upward  they  are  fome 
times  by  Pairs,  and  at  others  Angle.  The  Flowers  ar 
produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks,  the 
are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  June  am 
July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn,  which,  i 
permited  to  fcatter,  will  produce  Plenty  of  Plants 
When  the  Seeds  happen  to  fall  upon  old  Walls,  th 
Plants  will  grow  there  and  continue  longer  than  thof 
planted  in  the  Ground. 

. 

I  receive! 
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received  a  Specimen  of  this  Sort  From  Abroad,  by 
Title  of  Linaria  arvenfts  cxrulea.  C.  B.  P. 

"he  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ;  this  is  an 
ual  Plant,  from  whofe  Root  arifes  many  Stalks 
chare  very  (lender  and  about  a  Foot  high,  which  on 
r  lower  Part  are  garnifhed  with  five  very  narrow 
ives  at  each  Joint,  but  upward  they  are  fometimes 
Pairs,  and  others  they  are  fingle  :  The  Stalks  are 
ided  into  many  fmall  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
h  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  coming  out  fingle  at  Dif- 
;es  from  each  other  •,  thefe  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
other  Species.  The  Flowers  appear  in  July,  and 
Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  There  are  two  Varie- 
of  this,  one  with  a  deep  yellow,  and  the  other  a 
jhur-coloured  Flower. 

"his  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
fecond  Sort,  or  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter, 
Plants  will  come  up  without  Care,  and  if  they  are 
t  clean  from  Weeds,  will  produce  theiF  Flowers 
y  in  the  Summer. 

?he  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Rocks  about 
raltaY ,  from  whence  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wager 
ught  jthe  Seeds,  which  were  fown  in  his  curious  Car¬ 
at  Parfons  Green  near  Fulham ,  where  they  fucceed- 
and  from  thence  many  curious  Gardens  were  fur- 
ied  with  the  Plants.  This  has  a  perennial  Root, 
n  which  come  out  many  flender  fucculent  Stalks 
ut  eight  or  nine  Inches  long*  which  are  weak  and 
g  down  on  every  Side  the  Root  •,  they  are  garnifhed 

I  fhort  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  of  a  gray  Co- 
■  and  fucculent,  Handing  without  Order  •,  they  are 
ut  one  Inch  long,  and  a  fifth  Part  of  an  Inch  broad. 

:  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks  in 

II  Bunches,  they  are  yellow,  marked  with  purple 
pes,  and  the  Chaps  of  the  Flower,  as  alfo  the  Spur, 
of  a  dark  purple  Colour  ;  the  Flowers  fit  elofe  up- 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June 
July ,  but  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

"his  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots, 
planting  Cutings  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
ch,  if  watered  and  fhaded,  will  foon  take  Root, 
may  afterwards  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
t  undunged  Earth,  in  which  they  will  fucceed  much 
:er  than  in  a  richer  Soil  ;  for  if  they  are  planted  in 
lerich  Earth,  it  caufes  them  to  grow  very  faft  for  a 
t  Time,  but  they  feldom  fail  to  rot  foon  after. 
:fe  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter  in  Winter,  where 
!  muft  have  as  much  free  Air  as  pofiible  in  mild 
ather,  and  be  only  protected  from  fevere  Cold  *  fo 
:  if  the  Pots  are  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  it 
be  better  than  to  place  them  in  a  Green-houfe, 
:re  they  are  apt  to  draw  too  much,  which  will  caufe 
n  to  decay. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Wales,  particularly 
r  Penryn.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
e  many  branching  Stalks  near  two  Feet  high,  gar- 
ied  with  very  narrow  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters, 
chare  of  a  grayifh  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  pro- 
ed  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  fmell  fweet.  Thefe  ap- 
r  in  June ,  and  there  is  often  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers 
the  Plants  till  Winter.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Au  - 
in,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter,  will  furnifh  aSup- 
of  young  Plants  without  any  further  Care.  If  the 
ds  of  this  Sort  get  on  a  Wall,  the  Plants  will  come 
and  continue  there  much  longer  than  when  they  are 
ited  in  the  Ground. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  the  Seeds 
it  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Hortega  from  Madrid.  This 
n  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  fingle  Stalk 
ut  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  hairy 
ar-fhaped  Leaves,  fiting  elofe  to  the  Stalk  ; 
!e  are  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the 
a  of  the  Stalks  in  loofe  Spikes  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
ow  Colour  with  a  few  deep  Stripes,  and  the  Chaps 
of  a  Gold  Colour-,  the  upper  Segment  of  the  Em- 
?ment  is  much  larger  than  the  lower.  The  Flowers 
his  Sort  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  common  Sort, 

'  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn, 
he  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Spring 
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upon  a  Border  of  light  Earth  where  the  Plants  are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  and  when  the  Hants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  thofe  of  the  fecond 
Sort. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant  with  round  Leaves  at  the  Root,  the 
Stalks  are  flender,  branching,  and  life  a  Foot  high, 
garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves  at  each  joint.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Find  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  of  a  bright  blue  Colour,  and  appear 
in  July  -,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn,  at  which  Firne 
they  fhould  be  fown,  for  thole  which  are  fown  in  the 
Spring,  frequently  lie  in  the  Ground  till  the  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing,  before  the  Plants  appear.  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  thined  where  they  are  too  elofe, 
and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture 
they  require. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  riles  with  a  branching  Stalk  two 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  alternately.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
fingly  all  along  the  Branches  the  greateft  Part  of  their 
Length  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  very  long 
Tails  or  Spurs.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  the  Autumn.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are 
permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without 
Care,  and  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ,  and  al¬ 
fo  in  Dalmatia.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ligneous  Stalk 
three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  alternate,  fiting  elofe  to  the  Stalk.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in 
fhort  loofe  Spikes,  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour, 
and  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July, 
but  the  Seeds  very  rarely  ripen  in  England ,  fo  that  the 
Plants  are  feldom  feen  in  many  Gardens  here.  It  is 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in 
the  Spring,  upon  a  Border  of  light  Earth ;  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove,  fome  of  them 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth* 
and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
then  they  may  be  expofed  with  other  hardy  exotick 
Plants  till  the  End  of  Otlcber,  when  they  fhould  be 
put  into  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may 
be  protected  from  hard  Froft ;  but  in  mild  Weather, 
they  fhould  enjoy  the  free  Air,  for  thefe  Plants  only, 
require  to  be  protedled  from  hard  Froft,  for  in  mild 
Winters  they  will  live  abroad  without  Shelter,  if  they 
are  upon  a  dry  Soil ;  therefore  a  Part  of  the  Plants  may 
be  planted  on  a  warm  Border  of  poor  fandy  Soil, 
where  they  will  live  through  our  common  Winters  very 
well ;  and  thofe  Plants  which  grow  in  Rubbifli  and 
are  ftinted,  will  endure  much  more  Cold  than  the 
others. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this 
is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  riles  with  an  upright  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  from  three  to  four  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  of  a  gray¬ 
ifh  Colour  -,  thefe  are  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  lool@ 
Panicles  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  This  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  if  per¬ 
mited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following 
Spring,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them 
where  they  are  too  elofe,  and  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds.  The  Plants  always  decay  after  they  have  ri¬ 
pened  their  Seeds,  therefore  there  fhould  be  a  Supply 
of  young  ones  annually. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  amongft  Wheat 
and  Rye,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  It  is  an  annual 
Plant  with  weak  trailing  Stalks,  which  jpread  on  the 
Ground,  and  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long  ;  they  are 
hairy,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  placed  alternate¬ 
ly,  from  the  feting  on  of  the  Foot  Stalks  cf  the  Leaves.} 
at  each  Joint  comes  out  one  Flower,  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  other  Species.  The  upper  Lip  is  yellow,  and 
the  under  is  purple  ;  thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
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the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which  ffiould  be  then  Town, 
or  permited  to  fcatter,  for  if  it  is  fown  in  the  Spring, 
it  feldom  grows  the  fame  Year,  for  it  is  rarely  feen  a- 
mong  Spring  fown  Corn,  in  thofe  Lands  where  it  com¬ 
monly  grows. 

This  Plant  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is  efteemed  vul¬ 
nerary,  and  good  for  old  cancerous  Sores  and  Ulcers  ; 
it  is  accounted  good  for  Haemorrhages  of  all  Sorts. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  differs  from  the  fifteenth,  in  no¬ 
thing  but  the  Shape  of  the  Leaves,  which  in  this  are 
lhaped  like  the  Point  of  an  Arrow,  and  thofe  of  the 
other  are  oval ;  this  is  more  commonly  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  the  other.  ' 

The  feventeenth  Sort  was  brought  from  Italy  to  Eng¬ 
land ,  where  it  now  , grows  in  as  great  Plenty  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  London ,  as  if  it  was  in  its  native 
Country,  growing  from  the  Joints  of  Walls,  where- 
ever  the  Seeds  happen  to  fcatter.  It  is  a  perennial  Plant, 
which  will  thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  fo  that  where 
it  is  once  eftabliffied,  it  will  be  difficult  to  root  out,  for 
the  Seeds  will  get  into  any  Joints  of  Walls,  or  the  de¬ 
cayed  Parts  of  Pales,  as  alfo  in  the  Hollow  of  Trees, 
where  they  grow  and  propagate  plentifully,  for  the 
Stalks  put  out  Roots  at  their  Joints,  fo  fpread  them- 
felves  to  a  great  Diftance.  It  flowers  all  the  Summer, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Succeflion.  It  is  never  cultivated 
in  Gardens,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  excellent  Wound 
Herb. 

LINGUA  CERVINA.  Hart’s  Tongue. 

Thefe  Plants  commonly  grow  out  from  the  Joints  of 
old  "Walls  and  Buildings,  where  they  are  moift  and 
lhady,  and  alfo  upon  ffiady  moift  Banks,  but  are  fel¬ 
dom  cultivated  in  Gardens.  There  is  a  very  great  Va¬ 
riety  of  thefe  Plants,  both  in  the  Eafi  and  JV fl-Indies , 
but  there  are  very  few  Species  of  them  in  Europe  ;  all 
the  hardy  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
Roots,  and  ffiould  have  a  moift  Soil  and  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion. 

LINUM.  Laurn.  Injl.  R.  H.  339.  Lab.  176.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  349.  Flax  •,  in  French ,  Lin. 

The  Char  alters  are , 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement,  compofed  of 
five  fmall  Spear-Jhaped  acute  Leaves.  Lhe  Flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  large  oblong  Petals ,  ivhich  are  narrow  at  their 
Bafe,  but  broader  upward,  and  fpread  open.  It  hath  five 
Awl-fhaped  erect  Stamina ,  terminated  by  Arrow-fhaped  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen ,  fupporting 
five  flender  Styles ,  crowned  by  reflexed  Stigmas.  Lhe  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  turns  to  a  globular  Capfule  with  ten  Cells , 
opening  with  five  Valves ,  in  each  Cell  is  lodged  one  oval , 
plain ,  fmooth  Seed ,  with  an  acute  Point. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Lournefcrt’s  eighth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  with 
a  Clove  Gilliflower  Flower ,  whofe  Point al  becomes  the  Fruit. 
Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  fifth  Sedtion  of  his  fifth 
Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants ,  whofe  Flowers  have 
five  Stamina ,  and  five  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Linum  calycibus  capfulifque  mucronatis ,  petalis  cre- 
natis ,  folds  lanceolatis  alternis ,  caule  fubfolitario.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  277.  Flax  with  Empalements,  and  Capfules  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  Points,  crenated  Petals  to  the  Flower, 
Spear-ffiaped  alternate  Leaves,  and  the  Stalks  common¬ 
ly  Angle.  This  is  th t  Linum  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  214. 
Manured  Flax. 

2.  Li  num  calycibus  capfulifque  mucronatis ,  petalis emar- 
gbiatis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis ,  caule  ramofo.  Flax  with 
fharp  pointed  Empalements  and  Capfules ;  the  Petals 
of  the  Flower  indented,  Spear-fhaped  alternate  Leaves, 
and  a  branching  Stalk.  This  is  the  Linum  fativunvhu- 
milius ,  flore  major e.  Bobart.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  i.  p.  284. 
Low  manured  Flax  with  a  larger  Flower. 

3.  Linum  calycibus  acuminatis,  foliis  lanceolatis  fparfis 
ftriotis  fcabris  acuminatis ,  caule  tereti  baft  ramofo.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant ,  278.  Flax  with  acute-pointed  Empalements, 
rough  Spear-fliaped  Leaves  placed  without  Order,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  Points,  and  a  taper  Stalk,  branching  at  the 
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Bafe.  This  is  the  Linum  fylveflre,  carukum ,  folia  ac 
C.  B.  P.  107.  Wild  blue  Flax  with  an  acute  Leaf. 

4.  Linum  calycibus  acuminatis ,  foliis  fparfis  line, 
bus  fetaceis  retrorfum  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  278.  f 
with  acute-pointed  Empalements,  and  narrow  bri 
Leaves  placed  without  Order,  which  are  rough  on  t 
Outfjde.  This  is  the  Linum  fylveflre  anguft folium,  j 
bus  dilute  purpurafcentibus  vel  carneis.  C.  B.  P.  2 
Narrow  leaved  wild  Flax  with  a  pale  purplifh,  or  FI 
coloured  Flower. 

5.  Linum  calycibus  capfulifque  acuminatis ,  caule  j 
nudo  fcabro ,  foliis  acuminatis.  Flax  with  acute-poir 
Empalements  and  Capfules,  an  almoft  naked  roi 
Stalk,  and  acute  pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Li, 
perenne ,  majus ,  caruleum ,  capitulo  majore.  Mor.  Hift 
573.  Greater  blue  perennial  Flax  with  larger  Head 

6.  Linum  calycibus  capfulifque  obtufis ,  foliis  ah. 
nis  lanceolatis  acutis ,  caulibus  ramofifflmis.  Plat,  ii 
Flax  with  obtufe  Empalements  and  Capfules,  alterr] 
Spear-fhaped  acute  Leaves,  and  very  branching  Sta.’j 
commonly  called  Siberian  perennial  Flax. 

7.  Linum  calycibus  acutis ,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  ft 
fis ,  caule  paniculato.  Flax  with  acute  Empalemei 
linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  without  Order,  , 
a  paniculated  Stalk. 

8.  Linum  calycibus  patulis  acuminatis ,  foliis  linear 

alternis,  caule  ramofo.  Flax  with  fpreading  acute-poi 
ed  Empalements,  linear  alternate  Leaves,  and  a  bran 
ing  Stalk.  •*£ 

9.  Linum  calycibus  hirfutis  acuminatis  feflilibus  all 
nis,  caule  corymbofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  277.  Flax  with  1 
ry  acute-pointed  Empalements,  placed  alternate,  ; 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  have  a  Corymbus,  This 
the  Linum  fylveflre,  latifolium,  hirfutum  c<eruleum.  C.  B. 
339.  Broad  leaved  hairy  wild  Flax  with  a  blue  Flow 

10.  Linum  calycibus  foliifque  lanceolatis  flrihlis  me 
natis,  margine  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp..  Plant.  279.  Flax  w 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  and  Empalements,  which  end 
acute  Points,  and  have  rough  Edges.  This  is  the  P 
ferina  Lobelii.  J.  B.  3.  p.  454. 

11.  Linum  calycibus  acutis,  petalis  integris ,  foliis  ] 
ferioribus  linearibus  fafciculatis,  fuperioribus  alternis,  ca 
fuffruticofo.  Flax  with  acute  Empalements,  entire  Pet 
to  the  Flower,  linear  under  Leaves  growing  in  CJufte 
the  upper  ones  alternate,  and  a  Ihrubby  Stalk.  T 
is  the  Linum  fylveflre  acutis  foliis  fruticans .  Barrel.  let, 
1008.  Wild  Flax  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  and  act 
Leaves. 

12.  Linum  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis ,  floribus  alter 
feflilibus,  caule  fimplici.  Flax  with  Spear-fliaped  Leat 
placed  alternate,  Flowers  growing  alternate,  and  ck 
to  the  Stalks,  which  are  Angle.  This  is  the  Linum  1 
teum  ad  Jingula  genicula  floridum.  C.  B.  P.  214.  Yelk 
Flax  with  Angle  Flowers  growing  from  the  Joints. 

13.  Linum  foliis  oppofitis  ovato-lanceolatis,  caule  < 
chotomo,  corollis  acutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  372.  Flax  with  o\ 
Spear-ffiaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  a  Stalk  divid 
by  Pairs,  and  acute  Petals  to  the  Flower.  This  is  t 
Linum  pratenfe,  flofeulis  exiguis.  C.  B.  P.  214.  Meade 
Flax  with  fmall  Flowers,  commonly  called  Mounts 
Flax. 

14.  Linum  calycibus  bvatis  acutis  muticis ,  foliis  la 
ceolatis  inferioribus  oppofitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  280.  FI: 
with  oval,  acute,  chaffy  Empalements,  and  Spear-fhap' 
Leaves,  the  lower  of  which  grow  oppofite.  This 
the  Linum  maritimum  luteum.  C.B.  P.  214.  Yellow  m 
ritime  Flax. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  Flax  which  is  cultivated  in  me 
Parts  of  Europe,  but  particularly  in  the  northern  Parts 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  ufualiy  rifes  with  a  fle: 
der  unbranched  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  aHalf  high,  garnifL 
with  narrow  Spear-ffiaped  Leaves,  placed  alternate*  ens 
ing  in  acute  Points,  and  are  of  a  gray  Colour.  Tf 
Flowers  are  produced  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  eat 
Stalk  fuftaining  four  or  five  blue  Flowers,  compofed  « 
five  Petals,  which  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  bros 
at  the  Top,  where  they  are  (lightly  crenated.  Tl 
Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  five  Parts,  whic 
end  in  acute  Paints,  The  Flowers  appear  in  June,  an 
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.  fucceeded  by  rbundifh  Capfules,  which  have  ten 
:11s,  opening  with  five  Valves,  which  are  terminated 
■  acute  Points  j  each  Cell  contains  one  fmooth  flatilh 
ed,  ending  in  a  Point,  of  a  brownifh  Colour.  The 
eds  ripen  in  September,  and  the  Plants  loon  after  pe- 
h. 

When  this  Plant  is  cultivated  in  the  Fields  after  the 
jal  Method,  it  feldom  rifes  higher  than  is  before - 
mtioned,  nor  do  the  Stalks  branch  out,  but  when  they 
;  allowed  more  Room,  they  will  rife  between  two  and 
-ee  Feet  high,  and  put  out  two  or  three  Side  Branches 
yard  the  Top,  efpecially  if  the  Soil  is  pretty  good 
lere  it  is  fown. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firff,  in  having 
onger  and  Ihorter  Stalks  branching  out  much  more. 
ie  Leaves  are  broader,  the  Flowers  are  larger ;  the 
tals  are  indented  at  their  Extremities.  The  Seed 
ffels  are  alfo  much  larger,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  are 
iger ;  thefe  Difference  are  lading,  for  I  have  cultiva- 

I  this,  and  the  common  Flax  on  the  fame  Ground 
ward  of  thirty  Years,  and  have  never  found  either  of 
:m  alter. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
Italy ,  and  Spain  this  rifes  from  a  Foot,  to  eighteen 
:hes  high,  branching  out  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  into 
iny  long  fiender  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
rrow  Spear-lhaped  acute-pointed  Leaves,  placed  with- 
t  Order ;  thefe  are  rough  to  the  Touch.  The  Flow- 
are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  almoft  in 
rm  of  an  Umbel ;  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
inured  Sort,  and  are  of  a  paler  blue  Colour.  The 
;d  Veffels  are  much  fmaller,  and  not  fo  round.  It 
wers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 
The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Vienna  and  in 
ingary  j  this  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high, 
ih  a  (lender  Stalk,  which  divides  into  three  or  four 
ader  naked  Foot  Stalks  at  the  Top,  each  fuftaining 
o  or  three  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour, 
ie  Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  Ihort,  narrow,  briftly 
aves,  Handing  erect,  which  are  rough  on  their  Out- 
e.  This  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  Time  as 
:  former,  and  the  Plant  foon  after  decays. 

There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this,  which  differ 
the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  but  in  other  Refpedts 
:  the  fame. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  Eng- 
d  *,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  Irom  which  arife  three 
four  inclining  Stalks,  which  are  garnilhed  with  a 
7  fhort  narrow  Leaves  toward  their  Bafe,  but  up- 
rd  have  fcarce  any.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
:  End  of  the  Stalks,  fiting  very  clofe  ;  they  are  of  a 
ie  Colour,  and  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  roa¬ 
red  Kind,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large  round 
sd  Veffels,  ending  in  acute  Points.  This  flowers  a- 
ut  the  fame  l  ime  as  the  common  Flax,  but  the  Roots 

II  continue  three  or  four  Years. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  it  hath  a 
rennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  ftrong  Stalks, 
Number  proportional  to  the  Size  of  the  Root,  and 
Height  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil  where 
grows,  for  in  rich  moift  Ground,  they  will  rife  near 
e  Feet  high,  but  in  middling  Ground  about  three 
et ;  thefe  divide  into  feveral  Branches  upward,  and 

-  garnilhed  with  narrow  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  placed 
ernate  •,  they  are  not  much  more  than  an  Inch  long, 
d  an  Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  deep  green,  end- 
j  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
id  of  the  Branches,  forming  a  Kind  of  Umbel ;  the 
ilks  rifing  nearly  of  the  fame  Eleight.  The  Flowers 

-  large,  and  of  a  fine  blue  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  in 
w,  and  are  fucceeded  by  obtufe  Seed  Veffels,  which 
cn  in  September. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  from 
tence  I  received  the  Seeds ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
)ot,  from  which  come  out  feveral  trailing  Stalks, 
uch  are  clofely  garnifned  with  Leaves ;  thefe  never 

-  much  from  the  Ground,  but  between  thefe  come 
t  upright  Stalks,  which  rife  upward  of  two  Feet  high, 
milhed  with  pretty  long  narrow  Spear-lhaped  Leaves 
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placed  without  Order.  The  Flowers  grow  in  a  Sort  of 
Panicle  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  ;  they 
are  about  the  Size  ol  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and 
are  of  the  fame  Colour.  It  flowers  and  ripens  its  Seeds 
about  the  fame  Time,  and  the  Roots  continue  feveral 
Years. 

The  eighth  Sort  I  received  from  Ifiria this  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  two  or- three  Stalks, 
which  divide  into  feveral  Branches,  at  about  fix  Inches 
rrom  the  Root,  thefe  divide  again  into  fmaller  toward 
the  Top  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  Ihort,  narrow,  acutely 
pointed  Leaves,  placed  alternately.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  Handing  upon  long 
hoot  Stalks.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  com- 
pofed  of  five  broadifh  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points, 
which  fpread  open  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  the  fame  Size  and 
Colour  as  the  common  Flax,  and  appear  at  the  fame 
Seafon.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn,  and  the 
Roots  abide  feveral  Years. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  Auf- 
tria ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  fe¬ 
veral  Stalks  near  two  Feet  high,  which  are  thick,  firm, 
and  hairy,  dividing  at  the  Top  into  feveral  Branches* 
and  are  garnifhed  with  broader  Leaves  than  the  other 
Species,  which  are  hairy.  The  Flowers  grow  along 
the  Stalks  alternately,  they  are  large,  and  of  a  deep 
blue  Colour,  appearing  at  the  fame  Time  with  the 
common  Sort,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  the 
South  of  France ,  amongft  the  Corn.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  rifing  with  an  upright  Stalk  near  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped,  acute-point¬ 
ed  Leaves,  which  are  rough  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are 
about  the  fame  Length  of  thofe  of  the  common  Flax, 
but  a<  little  broader,  placed  alternately.  The  Stalks 
divide  toward  the  Top  into  feveral  Branches,  each  fuf¬ 
taining  two  or  three  yellow  Flowers,  fiting  in  Spear- 
fhaped,  acute-pointed  Empalements.  ,  Thefe  appear  in 
July,  but  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  favourable,  the 
Seeds  never  ripen  in  England. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  the  Seeds 
of  it  were  fent  me  from  Madrid  by  Dr.  Hcrtega.  This 
hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  rifes  a  Foot  high,  fending 
out  feveral  Branches  which  are  garnifhed  with  very  narj 
row  Leaves  coming  out  in  Clufters,  but  the  flowering 
Branches  are  garnifhed  with  broader  and  longer  Leaves 
placed  alternately  at  every  Joint.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  ftanding  eredt  upon 
long  (lender  Foot  Stalks  they  have  acute-pointed  Em¬ 
palements.  The  Petals  of  the  Flower  are  large,  entire, 
and  white,  but  before  the  Flowers  open,  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour.  Thefe  Flowers  appear  in  July , 
but  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  do 
not  ripen  in  England.  The  Flower  Stalks  of  this  Sort 
decay  in  the  Autumn,  but  the  lower  fhrubby  Stalk  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  other  Branches  all  the  Year. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps-,  this 
hatha  perennial  Root,  from  which -arife  two  or  three 
(lender  ftiff  Stalks,  which  divide  at  the  Top  into  two 
or  three  Parts,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  alternately.  The  Flowers  come  out 
fingly  at  the  Joints,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  their 
Empalements  are  cut  into  five  fiender  Segments,  which 
are  longer  than  the  Petals  of  the  Flower.  The  Flowers 
are  yellow,  and  appear  about  the  fame  Time  with  the 
common  Sort,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  common  in  many  Parts  of 
England ,  upon  dry  barren  Hills.  It  is  commonly  call¬ 
ed  Linum  catharticum ,  purging  Flax,  and  alfo  Moun¬ 
tain  Flax.  This  rifes  with  feveral  branching  (lender 
Stalks  about  feven  or  eight  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with 
fmall,  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppolite.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  and  alfo  where  they  are  divided.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Cap¬ 
fules,  containing  fmall  flat  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  is  one  of  thofe  Plants  which  refufes  Cul¬ 
ture.  I  have  frequently  fown  the  Seeds  both  in  Autumn 

and 
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and  Spring,  but  could  never  get  up  any  of  the  Plants, 
and  others  who  have  made  the  Trial  have  found  the 
fame. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpe¬ 
lier ,  and  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy  near  the  Sea.  This 
riles  with  Upright  Stalks  near  two  Feet  high,  the  lower 
Part  of  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear- lhaped  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  but  on  the  upper  Part  they  are  alter¬ 
nate.  The  Stalks  divide  upward  into  feveral  Branches, 
the  Tops  of  which  are  garnifhed  with  yellow  Flowers 
about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  common  Flax,  which  hang 
downward  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oval  Capfules, 
containing  fmaller  Seeds  than  thofe  of  the  common  Flax. 
The  Flowers  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the 
Autumn. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  Flax  which  grow 
wild  in  the  different  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  thofe  here 
enumerated  are  all  I  have  feen  growing  in  England. 

The  firft  Sort  is  that  which  is  cultivated  for  Ufe  in 
divers  Parts  of  Europe ,  and  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
Commodity  ;  the  right  tilling  and  ordering  of  which, 
is  effeemed  a  good  Piece  of  Hufbandry. 

This  fhouid  be  cultivated  upon  a  rich  Soil,  that  has 
not  been  ploughed  for  feveral  Years,  upon  which  Flax 
always  makes  the  beff  Improvement ;  but  as  it  draws 
greatly  from  the  Soil,  it  fhouid  not  be  fown  two  Years 
together  upon  the  fame  Ground. 

This  Ground  fhouid  be  as  clean  from  Weeds  as  pof- 
fible,  in  order  to  have  it  fo,  it  fhouid  be  fallowed  two 
Winters  and  one  Summer,  obferving  to  harrow  the 
Ground  well  between  each  ploughing,  particularly  in 
Summer,  to  deffroy  the  young  Weeds  foon  after  they 
appear,  that  the  fmallefl  of  them  may  not  ftand  to  ri¬ 
pen  their  Seed  •,  this  will  alfo  break  the  Clods,  and  fe- 
parate  their  Parts  fo,  as  that  they  will  fall  to  Pieces  on 
being  hired.  If  the  Land  fhouid  require  Dung,  that 
fhouid  not  be  laid  on  it  till  the  laft  ploughing,  when  it 
muff  be  buried  in  the  Ground  ;  but  this  Dung  fhouid  be 
fuch  as  is  clear  from  the  Seeds  of  Weeds,  which  it  al¬ 
ways  will  be  where  there  is  Care  taken  to  keep  the 
Dunghills  clean  from  Weeds,  and  the  Places  near  it ; 
for  fuppofmg  there  fhouid  be  any  Seeds  at  firft  among 
the  Dung,  yet  when  it  is  laid  in  a  Heap  and  well  fer¬ 
mented,  that  will  deftroy  the  Seeds  •,  but  there  are  few 
Perfons  who  are  careful  to  keep  their  Dunghills,  and 
the  Places  near  them,  clean  from  Weeds  ;  and  the 
Seeds  of  thefe  falling  on  the  Dung,  are  carried  upon 
the  Land,  from  whence  fprung  that  vulgar  Errour, 
that  Dung  produces  Weeds,  which  it  never  can  do,  if 
there  is  not  the  Seeds  mixed  with  it.  Juft  before  the 
Seal'on  for  lowing  of  the  Flax  Seed,  the  Land  muft  be 
well  ploughed,  laid  flat  and  even,  upon  which  the  Seeds 
fhouid  be  fown  about  the  latter  End  of  March ,  when 
the  Weather  is  mild  and  warm. 

The  common  Way  is  to  fow  the  Seed  in  Broad-caft, 
and  to  allow  from  two  to  three  Bufhels  of  Seeds  to  one 
Acre  of  Land  ;  but  from  many  repeated  Trials,  I  have 
found  it  is  a  much  better  Method  to  fow  the  Seeds  in 
Drills,  at  about  ten  Inches  Diftance  from  each  other, 
by  which  half  the  Quantity  of  Seed  which  is  ufually 
fown,  will  produce  a  greater  Crop  ;  and  when  the  Flax 
is  thus  fown,  the  Ground  may  be  eafily  hoed  to  deftroy 
the  Weeds,  which,  if  twice  repeated  in  dry  Weather, 
will  keep  the  Ground  clean  till  the  Flax  is  ripe  :  This 
may  be  performed  at  half  the  Expence  which  the  Hand 
weeding  will  coft,  and  will  not  tread  down  the  Plants, 
nor  harden  the  Ground,  which  by  the  other  Method  is 
always  done;  and  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  keep  the 
Flax  clean  from  Weeds,  otherWife  they  will  overbear 
and  fpoil  the  Crop. 

There  are  fome  People  who  recommend  the  feeding 
of  Sheep  with  Flax,  when  it  is  a  good  Height ;  and 
fay,  they  will  eat  away  the  Weeds  and  Grafs,  and  do 
the  Flax  good  ;  and  if  they  fhouid  lie  in  it,  and  beat  it 
down  or  ttaten  it,  it  will  rife  again  the  next  Rain  ;  But 
this  is  a  very  wrong  Practice,  for  if  the  Sheep  gnaw  or 
eat  the  Flax,  the  Plants  will  fhoot  up  very  weak,  and 
never  come  to  half  the  Size  they  would  have  done,  if 
not  croped  ;  and  as  to  the  Sheep  deftroying  the  Weeds, 
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they  never  are  fo  nice  Diftinguifhers,  for  if  they  like  t 
Crop  better  than  the  Weeds,  they  will  devour  that  a 
leave  the  Weeds  untouched. 

Toward  the  latter  End  of  Augujl  the  Flax  will  be° 
to  ripen,  when  you  muft  be  careful  that  it  grow  n 
over  ripe  ;  therefore  you  muft  pull  it  up  as  foon  as  t 
Heads  begin  to  change  brown  and  hang  downwarc 
otherwife  the  Seeds  will  foon  Latter  and  be  loft,  f0  th 
the  Pluckers  muft  be  nimble,  and  tie  it  up  in  Handfu 
feting  them  upright  till  they  be  perfectly  dry,  and  th 
houfe  them.  If  the  Flax  be  pulled  when  it  firft  begi 
to  flower,  it  will  be  whiter  than  if  it  ftand  till  the  Se 
is  ripe,  but  then  the  Seed  will  be  loft ;  but  the  Thre; 
will  be  ftronger  when  the  Flax  is  left  till  the  Seed 
ripe,  provided  it  does  not  ftand  too  long,  but  the  C 
lour  of  it  will  not  be  fo  good. 

The  Siberian  perennial  Flax  has  been  made  Trial  ( 
and  anfwers  very  well  for  making  of  common  ftroi 
Linen,  but  the  Thread  fpun  from  this  is  not  fo  fine  i 
white  as  that  which  is  produced  from  the  common  Sor 
but  as  the  Roots  of  this  Sort  will  continue  many  Yeai 
fo  there  will  be  a  great  Saving  in  the  Culture,  as  it  w 
require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  it  conftantly  cle; 
from  Weeds ;  which  cannot  be  well  done,  unlefs  t! 
Seeds  are  fown  in  Rows,  that  the  Ground  may  be  co 
ftantly  kept  hoed  to  deftroy  the  Weeds  when  youn, 
for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  large,  it  will  be  differ 
to  get  the  Ground  clean,  and  they  will  weaken  tl 
Roots.  This  Sort  muft  have  the  .Stalks  cut  off  clofe  ■ 
the  Ground  when  ripe,  and  tied  up  in  fmall  Bundle 
managing  them  afterward  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  con, 
mon  Sort. 

The  eighth  Sort  which  I  received  from  IJlria ,  pri 
duced  the  fineft  Thread,  and  this  grows  taller  than  tl 
common  Flax,  and  having  a  perennial  Root,  it  may  l1 
worthy  of  Trial  to  fee  how  it  will  thrive  in  the  ope 
Fields,  for  in  Gardens  it  lives  through  the  Winter  witl 
out  receiving  the  leaft  Injury  from  the  Froft,  fever 
of  the  Roots  having  furvived  feven  or  eight  Winters  i 
the  Chelfea  Garden  ;  and  in  order  to  make  Trial  of  it 
Goodnefs,  I  gave  a  Parcel  of  the  Stalks  of  this,  as  ah 
of  the  Spanijh  and  Siberian  perennial  Sorts,  to  a  Perfo 
who  is  well  fkilled  in  watering,  breaking,  and  dreffn 
of  Flax,  who  prepared  them,  and  affured  me,  that  ft 
IJlrian  Flax  was  by  much  the  fineft  of  the  three,  ar. 
equal  in  Goodnefs  to  any  he  had  feen. 

There  is  annually  great  Quantities  of  the  Seed  ci 
Flax  imported  iato  Scotland  and  Ireland ,  from  the  Ea 
Country ,  particularly  from  Riga ,  to  the  Amount  c 
many  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling,  per  Ann.  which  migt 
be  faved  to  the  Publick;  by  encouraging  the  Growt 
of  Flax  in  the  northern  Colonies  of  America ,  where  th 
Summers  are  warmer  than  in  England ,  fo  that  the  Seed; 
would  ripen  perfectly  there,  and  the  Change  of  Seed 
from  thence  would  be  greater  than  that  from  Riga,  bi 
it  fhouid  be  confined  to  the  moft  northern  Parts  of  A 
nierica ,  for  fuch  Seeds  as  are  faved  in  the  warmer  Parts 
will  not  lucceed  well  here,  as  I  have  experienced  in  maj 
ny  other  Kinds  of  Plants,  whofe  Seeds  I  have  fent  t| 
Carolina ,  where  they  have  grown  two  or  three  Yearsi 
after  which  fome  of  the  Seeds  have  been  fent  me  back 
which  I  have  always  found  to  be  much  longer  in  grow 
ing  to  Perfection,  than  before. 

The  other  Sorts  which  are  here  mentioned,  are  pre. 
ferved  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  none  o' 
them  are  ufed,  except  the  Mountain  Flax,  which  i| 
efteemed  a  good  Purger  in  dropfical  Diforders,  and  ha) 
of  late  Years  been  often  preferibed. 

They  are  all  of  them  propagated  by  Seeds,  whicl 
may  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  in  the  Places  where  thejl 
are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no  other  Culture,  bu: 
to  keep  the  Plants  clean  from  Weeds.  The  annua!. 
Sorts  will  flower  and  perfect  their  Seeds  the  fame  Year| 
but  the  Roots  of  the  perennial  Sorts  will  continue  fej 
veral  Years,  puting  out  frefh  Stalks  every  Spring;1 
The  fhrubby  Sorts  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  th<) 
open  Air,  provided  it  is  in  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm  Si  I 
tuation,  but  thefe  rarely  produce  Seeds  in  England.  ; 
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The  Method  of  Watering,  Piling,  Braking,  &c.  be- 
■  a  particular  Bufinefs,  and  foreign  to  my  Defign,  I 
’ll  not  pretend  to  give  any  Directions  about  it  in  this 
ice. 

This  is  a  Plant  of  the  greateft  Ufe,  in  fcveral  of  the 
,ft  elfential  Parts  of  Life  ;  from  the  Seeds  an  exT 
lied  Oil  is  drawn,  which  is  of  great  Ufe  in  Medicine, 
inting,  &c.  from  the  Bark  of  the  Stalks  is  made  Li- 

l,  and  from  the  Rags  of  Linen  is  made  Paper ;  fo 
t  this  Plant  may  be  efteemed  as  one  of  the  moft  va- 
ble  and  necefiary  in  many  of  the  principal  Conve- 
ncies  of  Life. 

LINUM  UMBILICATUM.  See  Cynogloffum. 

LIPPI  A.  Houfl.  Gen.  Nov.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  699. 
This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  the  late  Dr.  William, 
uftoun,  who  difcovered  it  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  where  it 
iws  naturally,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Auguftus  Lippi ,  a 
ious  Botanift,  who  traveled  to  Egypt,  and  difcover- 
many  new  Plants. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  roundifh, 
Icomprejfed.  The  Flower  hath  one  Petal ,  which  is  of 
ringent  Kind ;  the  upper  Lip  is  divided  into  two  Parts , 
ich  are  reflexed  ;  the  under  Lip  is  finaller ,  and  cut  into 
1  roundifh  Segments.  It  hath  four  Jhort  Stamina ,  two 
which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by 
ie  Summits ,  and  an  oval  Germen  fkpporting  a  flender 
'e  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  indented 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  comprefl'ed  Cap- 
with  one  Cell,  opening  with  two  Valves,  which  appear 
the  Scales  of  the  Empalement,  inclofing  two  Seeds 
leb  are  joined. 

Phis  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  SeClion 
Linnaeus's  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
nts  whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  Jhorter  Stu¬ 
dy  and  the  Seeds  ‘are  included  in  Cap  files . 

We  know  but  one  Species,  of  this  Plant  at  prefent, 
viz. 

mppia  arbor efcenSj  foliis  conjugatis  oblongis ,  capitulis 
imofls  &  rotundis.  Houfl.  Tree  Lippia ,  with  oblong 
ives  growing  by  Pairs,  and  having  round  fcaly 
ads.  • 

This  Plant,  in  the  Country  of  its  native  Growth, 
imOnly  rifes  to  the  Height  of  fixteen  or  eighteen 
t,  with  a  rough  Bark  ;  the  Branches  come  out  by 
rs  oppofite,  aS  do  alfo  the  Leaves,  which  are  oblong, 
ated,  and  a  little  fawed  on  their  Edges.  From  the 
ngsof  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks,  which 
ain  many  round  fcaly  Heads,  about  the  Size  of  a 
;egray  Pea,  in  which  are  many  fmall  yellow  Flowers 
'earing  between  the  Scales,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
Seed  VeiTels. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  to  feveral  curious 
"dens  in  Europe,  where  fotne  of  the  Plants  have  been 
ed  •,  but  as  the  Country  from  whence  it  came  is  verv 

m,  the  Plants  will  not  thrive  in  this  Climate,  un- 
they  are  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove.  Thefe  may 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  fhrubby  Plants, 
ch  are  Natives  of  warm  Countries;  which  is,  to 
p  them  always  in  the  Stove,  plunged  in  the  Bark 
I,  obferving  to  give  them  a  large  Share  of  Air  in 
m  Weather,  and  frequently  refrefh  them  with  Wa- 
»  but  in  Winter  they  mull  be  watered  more  fparing- 
and  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth, 
erwife  they  will  not  live  through  the  Winter,  efpe- 
ly  while  they  are  young  ;  but  when  they  have  ac¬ 
red  Strength,  they  may  be  preferved  with  a  lefs 
ire  of  Warmth. 

^.s  the  Plants  advance  in  their  Growth,  they  flhould 
fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  but  this  Ihould  not  be  too 
:n  repeated  -,  for  if  they  are  removed  into  new  Pots 
ry  Spring,  it  will  be  as  often  as  they  require  ;  fo 
twhen  thefe,  and  many  other  exotick  Plants,  are  too 
:n  removed,  they  do  not  thrive  fo  well  as  when  they 
permited  to  fill  the  Pots  with  their  Roots.  The  beft 
tie  to  ffiift  thefe  Plants  is  in  April,  at  which  Time 
Tan  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  ftired,  and  frelh  Tan 
fed  with  it,  to  increafe  the  Heat.  The  Earth  in* 
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which  thefe  Plants  are  placed,  Ihould  be  frefF  and  light* 
but  not  too  rich. 

LIQUID  AMBER. !  Mitch.  Gen.  12.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant, 
955-  Liquidamber,  fweet  Gum,  or  Storax  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  T rce  ;  the 
male  Flowers  are  numerous,  difpofed  in  long  loofe  conical 
Katkins-,  thefe  have  four -leaved  Empalement s,  but  no  Pe¬ 
tals.  They  have  a  great  Number  of  Jhort  Stamina  joined 
in  one  Body,  which  are  convex  on  one  Side  but  plain  on  thi 
other,  terminated  by  ereCi  Twin  Summits  with  four  Fur¬ 
rows.  The  female  Flowers  are  fituated  at  the  Bafe  of  the 
male  Spike ,  collected  in  a  Globe  ;  thefe  have  a  double  Em¬ 
palement  like  that  of  the  male,  and  each  of  them  has  a  Bell- 
Jhaped  angular  diftind  Empalement  with  many  Protube¬ 
rances.  They  have  no  Petals,  but  an  oblong  Germen  faften- 
ed  to  the  Empalement ,  fupporting  two  Awl-fh'aped  Styles, 
to  which  is  alfo  fixed  the  recurved  Stigmas  which  are  hairy, 
and  as  long  as  the  Styles.  The  Empalement  afterward  turns 
to  a  roundifh  Cap fule  of  one  Cell,  with  two  Valves  at  the 
Top,  which  are  acute  and  collected  in  a  ligneous  Globe, 
containing  many  oblong  acuie-pcinted  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus'* s  twenty -firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  with  male  and  female  Flowers,  whofe  male  Flowers 
have  many  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Liquidamber  foliis  quinquelobatis  ferratis.  Li¬ 
quidamber  with  fawed  Leaves  having  five  Lobes.  This 
is  the  Sty  rax  aceris  folio.  Rail  Hift.  1681.  Maple-leaved 
Storax  Tree. 

2.  Liquidamber  foliis  quinquelobatis,  finuatis  obtu- 
Jis.  Liquidamber  with  Leaves  having  five  Lobes,  which 
arefinuated  and  obtufe. 

The  firft  Sort  has  by  fome  Writers  been  ranged  with 
the  Maple,  but  on  no  other  Account,  except  from  the 
Similitude  of  the  Leaves ;  for  in  Flower  and  Fruit  it  is 
very  different  from  the  Maple,  and  moft  other  Genera  : 
Nor  has  it  any  Affinity  to  the  Storax  Tree,  but  the 
Gum  which  iftiies  from  this  Tree  being  tranfparent, 
and  having  a  great  Fragrancy,  has  by  fome  ignorant 
Perfons  been  taken  for  that* 

It  grows  plentifully  in  Virginia,  and  feveral  other 
Parts  of  North  America ,  where  it  rifes  with  a  ftrait  na¬ 
ked  Stem  to  the  Height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet,  and 
afterward  branches  out  regularly  to  the  Height  of  forty 
Feet  or  upward,  forming  a  pyramidal  Head.  The 
Leaves  are  angular,  and  ihaped  fomewhatlike  thofe  of 
the  leffer  Maple,  having  five  Lobes,  but  are  of  a  dark 
green  Colour,  and  their  upper  Surfaces  fhining;  a  ftrong 
fweet  glutinous  Subftance  exudes  through  the  Pores  of 
the  Leaves  in  warm  Weather,  which  renders  them 
clammy  to  the  Touch. 

The  Flowers  are  generally  produced  early  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  before  the  Leaves  are  expanded, 
which  are  of  a  Saffron  Colour,  and  grow  in  Spikes  from 
the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  ;  after  thefe  are  paft, 
the  Fruit  fwells  to  the  Size  of  a  Walnut,  being  per- 
fedtly  round,  having  many  Protuberances,  each  having 
a  fmall  Hole  and  a  ffioit  Tail,  which  extends  half  an 
Inch. 

The  Planks  of  this  Tree  being  beautifully  veined, 
are  often  ufed  in  America  for  wainfeoting  Rooms  ;  but 
it  requires  a  long  Time  to  feafon  the  Boards,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  fhrink. 

In  Europe  this  Tree  is  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Curious,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  ;  it  is  hardy  enough 
to  endure  the  fevereft  Cold  of  this  Country  in  the  open 
Air,  and  there  are  fome  of  them  upward  of  twenty  Feet 
high,  though  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  them  which 
has  produced  Fruit. 

This  is  commonly  propagated  by  Layers  in  England, 
but  thofe  Plants  which  are  railed  from  Seeds*  grow  to 
be  much  fairer  Trees. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Tree  commonly  remain  in  the 
Ground  a  whole  Year  before  the  Plants  come  up,  fo 
that  the  fureft  Way  to  raife  them  is*  to  fow  the  Seeds  in 
Boxes  or  Pots  of  light  Earth  ;  which  may  be  placed  in 
a  lhady  Situation  during  the  firft  Summer,  and  in  Au- 
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ttimn  they  may  be  removed  where  they  may  have  more 
Sun  ;  but  if  the  Winter  fhotild  prove  fevere*  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  them  with  Peas  Haulm,  or  other  light 
Covering,  which  fhoutd  betaken  off  conftantly  in  mild 
Weather.  In  the  following  Spring,  if  thefe  Boxes  or 
Pots  are  placed  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will  caufe 
the  Seeds  to  come  up  early,  fo  that  the  Plants  will  have 
Time  to  get  Strength  before  Winter ;  but  during  the 
firft  and  fecond  Winters,  it  will  be  proper  to  fcreen  the 
Plants  from  fevere  Froft,  but  afterward  they  will  bear 
the  Cold  very  well. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  by  Mr.  Peyf- 
fonel  from  the  Levant ,  to  the  French  King’s  Garden  at 
Marli ,  a  few  of  which  were  fent  me  by  Mr.  Richard ,  the 
King’s  Gardener,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  differ  from  thofe  of  the  firft, 
in  having  their  Lobes  fhorter  and  finuated  on  their  Bor¬ 
ders  j  they  end  in  blunt  Points,  and  are  not  ferrated  *, 
but  as  I  have  not  feen  the  Fruit  of  this,  fo  I  do  not 
know  how  it  differs  from  the  other. 

LIRIODENDRUM.  See  Tulipifera. 

LITHOSPERMUM.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  137.  Lab. 
55.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1 66.  [of  a  Stone,  and 

liripivM,  Seed  ;  q.  d.  Stone  Seed ;  becaufe  the  Seed  of 
this  Plant  is  hard,  and  good  againft  the  Stone.]  Grom- 
well,  Gromill,  or  Graymill ;  in  French ,  Gremil. 

The  Char  abler  s  are, 

The  Flower  hath  an  oblongs  ere  ft,  acute-pointed ,  per¬ 
manent  Emp a lement,  which  is  cut  into  five  Parts.  It  hath 
one  Fetal  with  a  cylindrical  Tube  the  Length  of  the  Em- 
palement,  divided  into  five  cbtufe  Points  at  the  Brim , 
which  are  erect,  the  Chaps  are  perforated.  It  hath  five 
Jhort  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  Summits ,  which  are  flout 
up  in  the  Chaps  of  the  Petal.  It  hath  four  Germen  with 
a  fiender  Style  the  Length  of  the  T ube,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
cbtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turn  to  fo  many 
oval,  hard,  fnooth,  acute-pointed  Seeds ,  fiting  in  the  fpread- 
ing  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedtion 
of  TourneforP s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Funnel  or  Wheel-fhaped  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  hav¬ 
ing  four  Embryos  which  turn  to  fo  many  Seeds  ripening  in 
the  Empalement .  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  firft  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lithospermum  feminibus  lavibus,  corollis  caly- 
cem  vix  fiuper antibus ,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  46. 
Gromwell  with  ifnooth  Seeds,  the  Petal  of  the  Flower 
fcarce  longer  than  the  Empalement,  and  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Lithofpermum  majus  ereftum.  C.  B. 
P.  258.  Greater  upright  Gromwell. 

2.  Lithospermum  feminibus  rugofis,  corollis  vix  ca- 
tycem  fiuper  antibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  46.  Gromwell  with,  rough 
Seeds,  whofe  Petals  are  fcarce  longer  than  the  Empale  - 
ment.  This  is  the  Lithofpermum  arvenfe,  radice  rubra. 
C.  B.  P.  258.  Field  Gromwell  with  a  red  Root. 

3.  Lithospermum  feminibus  lavibus,  corollis  calycem 
muitoties  fuperantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  46.  Gromwell  with 
ifnooth  Seeds,  and  the  Petal  many  Times  longer  than 
the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Lithofpermum  minus  re¬ 
pens  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  258.  Smaller  creeping  broad 
leaved  Gromwell. 

4.  Lithospermum  foliis  fubovalibus  nervofis ,  corol¬ 
lis  acuminatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  132.  Gromwell  with 
veined  Leaves  which  are  almoft  oval,  and  acute-point¬ 
ed  Petals.  This  is  the  Lithofpermum  latifolium  Virgini- 
anum ,  fiore  albido  longiore.  Mor.  Hi  ft.  3.  p.  447.  Broad 
leaved  Gromwell  of  Virginia ,  with  a  longer  whitifh 
Flower. 

5.  Lithospermum  villofum,  caulibus  procumbentibus 
fimpUciJfimis.  Mat.  Med.  Lin.  58.  Hairy  Gromwell  with 
fingle  trailing  Stalks.  This  is  the  Anchufa  puniceis  flo- 
ribus.  C.B.  P.  255.  Alkanet  with  fcarlet  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Banks,  and  in 
dry  Fields  in  many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  feldom  ad- 
mited  into  Gardens.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from 
which  arife  upright  Stalks  two  Feet  high,  which  branch 
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out  upward,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhap 
rough,  hairy  Leaves,  placed  alternate,  fiting  clofe’ , 
the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  at  ev  [ 
Joint  of  the  fmall  Branches,  they  are  white,  of  ( . 
Petal,  cut  into  four  Parts  at  the  Top,  and  (land  wi 
in  the  Empalement thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by  f<  • 
hard  white  fhining  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  the  E 
palement.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
Auguft. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  accounted  a  powerful  D 
reticle,  and  a  Cleanfer  of  the  ReinS  and  Ureters,  bei 
boiled  in  Wine  or  Water,  and  are  of  great  Serv 
againft  Gravel  or  Stoppage-  of  Urine. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  gro 
among  Winter  Corn  in  many  Parts  of  England.  T 
rifes  with  a  (lender  branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  H 
high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-lhaped  roughLea’ 
placed  alternately.  The  Flowers  are  produced  fingly : 
the  upper  Parts  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  fmall  and  tfhii 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  four  rough  Seeds,  which  ripen 
the  Empalement.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Set 
ripen  in  Auguft,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods  in  ma 
Parts  of  England ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root,  fre 
which  come  out  two  or  three  trailing  Stalks  fcarct 
Foot  long,  garnflhed  with  long,  narrow,  Spear-lhap 
Leaves,  placed  alternately ;  thefe  are  fmoother  than  the 
of  the  other  Sorts.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  t 
End  of  the  Stalks  from  amongft  the  Leaves,  they  £ 
white,  and  the  Petals  are  much  longer  than  the  Er 
palements.  Thefe  appear  the  latter  End  of  May,  ai 
each  is  fucceeded  by  four  fmooth  Seeds,  which  ripen 
the  Empalement. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Americ, 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feven 
very  hairy  Stalks,  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  ga 
nifhed  with  rough,  hairy,  veined  Leaves,  which  are  a 
moft  oval,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks  alternately.  T1 
Flowers  grow  in  fhort  reflexed  Spikes  at  the  End  of  tl 
Branches ;  thefe  are  white,  their  Petals  being  long 
than  the  Empalement,  ending  in  acute  Points, 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  Frau 
and  alfo  in  the  Levant.  This  hath  a  perennial  ft 
Root,  which  runs  deep  in  the  Ground,  from  whit 
comes  cut  in  the  Spring  a  fingle  trailing  Stalk  a  F01 
Jong,  which  is  pretty  clofely  fet  with  Hairs,  and  ga 
niihed  with  rough  prickly  Leaves  placed  alternatd; 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  (hort  reflexed  Spikes  at  tl 
End  of  the  Stalk,  Handing  in  hairy  Empalement' 
thefe  are  of  a  redifti  purple  Colour  inclining  to  fcarle 
but  as  they  decay  change  to  a  deep  purple ;  they  ai 
tubulous,  but  cut  at  the  Top  into  four  or  five  Se£ 
ments,  the  upper  two  are  reflexed.  It  flowers  in  fun 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 

This  Sort  Hands  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plants,  bi 
at  prefent  is  rarely  ufed  :  The  Bark  of  the  Root  give 
a  fine  purple  Tincture,  for  which  it  is  fometimes  ufed 
but  the  Colour  is  not  permanent. 

Thefe  may  be  cultivated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  fool 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  Bed  of  frefla  Earth,  allowing 
them  at  leaft  a  Foot  Diftance  from  each  other,  obferv  < 
ingtokeep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  they  will  thriv| 
in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

LOAM  is  a  common  fuperficial  Earth,  that  is  i 
Mixture  of  Sand  and  Clay,  commonly  of  a  yellowif 
Colour,  though  there  is  fome  Loam  that  is  blackiftf 
Some  call  Loam  the  moft  common  fuperficial  Eartl 
met  with  in  England,  without  any  Regard  to  the  Pro 
portion  it  bears  to  Sand  or  Clay>  but  moft  generalb 
the  Appellation  of  Loam  is  applied  to  a  foft  fat  Earth 
partaking  of  Clay,  but  eafy  to  work. 

It  is  found  by  Experience,  that  Plants  of  all  Sort! 
will  grow  in  it ;  and  where-ever  it  is  found,  it  appear' 
to  be  a  more  beneficial  Soil  to  Plants  than  any  other.  / 
Clay  ufed  in  Grafting  is  alfo  called  Loam. 

LOBELIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  21.  Tab.  31.  Lin.  Gen 

Plant.  897. 
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The  Characters  are, 

‘be  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmall,  of  one  Leaf 
nted  in  five  Parts ,  and  grows  about  the  Germen.  The 
ver  has  but  one  Petal ,  which  is  t’ubulous ,  and  a  little 
enty  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim  two  of  the  upper 
tents  are  fmaller  than  the  other ,  are  more  reflexed  and 
er  cut ,  thefe  conftitute  the  upper  Lip  j  the  three  lower 
fpread  open ,  and  larger.  It  hath  five  Awl-fioaped  Sta- 
t  the  Length  of  the  Lube,  terminated  by  oblong  cylindri- 
Summits,  divided  at  their  Bafe  in  five  Parts.  It  has 
inted  Germen  under  the  Petal  fupporting  a  cylindrical 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  prickly  Stigma.  He  Germen 
'ward  becomes  an  oval  flefhy  Berry  with  two  Cells ,  each 
lining  a  fingle  Seed. 

'his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Section 
.inmeus’ s  nineteenth  Clafs,  to  which  he  has  joined 
Rafuntium  of  T our ne fort,  but  although  the  Form  of 
Flowers,  and  the  Number  of  their  Stamina,  agree 
ty  well,  yet  as  the  Fruit  of  this  is  a  pulpy  Berry, 
Ting  but  two  Seeds,  and  the  Rapuntii  have  dry 
fules  including  many  fmall  Seeds,  I  fhall  keep  them 
rate. 

We  have  blit  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

.OBELI a  frutefcenSy  foliis  ovali-oblongis  integerrimis. 

.  Zeyl.  313.  Shrubby  Lobelia  with  oblong  oval  en- 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Lobelia  frutefcens  portulaca  flo- 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  21.  Shrubby  Lobelia  with  a  Pur- 
Leaf. 

‘his  flant  fifes  with  a  fucculent  Stalk,  five  or  fix 
:  high,  garnifhed  with  oval,  oblong,  fucculent  Leaves, 
:h  are  placed  alternately  ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
Flowers  are  produced  upon  long  Foot  Stalks, 
:h  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  and  fuftain 
or  three  white  Flowers  of  one  Petal,  cut  into  five 
e  Segments  at  the  Brim  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
Berries  as  large  as  Bullace,  containing  a  Stone 
1  two  Cells,  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  a  fingle  Seed, 
'he  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  to  England  by  Mr. 
(by,  in  the  Year  1724,  who  gathered  them  in  the 
ma  glands,  where  the  Plants  grow  in  Plenty,  near 
Shore  of  the  Sea,  and  fince  that  Time  the  Seeds 
;  been  fent  to  England-,  by  Dr.  William  Houftoun, 
gathered  then?  at  La  Vera  Cruz  •,  fo  that  I  believe 
Plant  is  common  in  moft  of  the  warm  Parts  of 
rica. 

:  is  propagated  by  Seed,  which  muft  be  procured 
l  the  Countries  of  its  natural  Growth,  for  the  Plants 
not  produce  them  in  Europe ;  thefe  Seeds  fhould 
awn  in  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  then 
lged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  the 
its  will  come  up  jn  about  a  Month  or  five  Weeks, 
dded  the  Bed  is  kept  warm,  and  the  Earth  often 
"red.  When  the  Plants  are  up,  they  fhould  be  kept 
temperate  hot  Bed,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with 
ter,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  in  large  Quan- 
s,  for  they  are  very  fucculent,  and  fubjedt  to  perifh 
1  much  Moifture,  efpecially  while  they  are  young, 
en  the  Plants  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they 
ild  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Pots  in  which  they 
e  fown,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot 
d  with  frefh  light  fandy  Earth,  and  then  plunged 
» the  hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  in  the 
it  of  the  Day,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root.  In 
hot  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  until  the  middle, 
atter  End  of  September ,  when  they  muft  be  removed 

>  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  in  the 
meft  Part  of  the  Stove,  for  they  are  very  tender 
nts  while  young,  therefore  muft  be  kept  very  warm, 
erwife  they  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  this 
intry.  In  the  Spring  following  the  Plants  may  be 
ted  into  fomewhat  larger  Pots,  and  then  plunged 

>  a  frefh  hot  Bed  to  forward  their  Growth,  for  if 
t  are  not  pufhed  on  while  they  are  young,  they  fel- 
n  grow  to  any  Size,  nor  will  they  ever  flower,  fo 
t  in  order  to  have  them  in  any  Beauty,  they  muft 
carefully  managed.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are 
y  fubjedt  to  contradt  Filth,  by  being  conftantly  kept 
he  Stove,  therefore  they  fhould  be  wafhed  with  a 
>nge  frequently,  to  keep  them  clean.,  otherwife  they 
1  appear  unfightly. 
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LOBUS  ECHINATUS.  See  Guilandina. 

LOCULAMENTS  are  little  diftindt  Cells,  or  Par¬ 
titions*  within  the  Seed  Veffels  of  Plants. 

LONCHITIS  [fo  called  of  A lyxp,  a  Lance  or  Spear^ 
becaufe  the  Leaves  are  fo  fharp-pointed  as  to  refemble 
the  Point  of  a  Spear.]  Rough  Spleenwort. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Ferny  but  the  Pinnula 
are  eared  at  their  Bafe  ;  the  Fruit  alfo  is  like  that  of  the 
Fern. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lonchitis  afpera.  Ger.  Rough  Spleenwort. 

2.  Lonchitis  afpera  major.  Ger.  Fmac.  Greater 
rough  Spleenwort. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very  common  in  fhady 
Woods,  by  the  Sides  of  fmall  Rivulets  in  divers  Parts 
of  England  \  but  the  fecond  Sort  is  not  quite  fo  com¬ 
mon,  and  has  been  brought  into  feveral  curious  Bota- 
nick  Gardens  from  the  Mountains  in  Wales.  There  are 
alfo  great  Variety  of  thefe  Plants  in  America,  which  at 
prefent  are  Strangers  in  the  European  Gardens  ;  they 
are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens,  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety,  where  they  muft  have  a  moift  Soil, 
and  fhady  Situation. 

LONGITUDINAL  VESSELS,  in  Plants,  are  fuch 
as  are  extended  in  Length  through  the  woody  Parts  of 
Trees  and  Plants,  into  which  the  Air  is  fuppofed  to  en¬ 
ter,  and  mix  with  the  Juices  of  the  Plant,  and  thereby 
augment  its  Bulk. 

LONICERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  Chanicecerafus.  Tourni 
Inft.  R.  H.  609.  Tab.  379.  Upright  Honeyfuckle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  Empalement ,  cut  into  five  Parts , 
upon  which  the  Germen  fits.  It  hath  one  Petal ,  with  an 
oblong  Tube ,  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim ,  and  five  Awl- 
fhaped  Stamina ,  almojt  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  terminated 
by  oblong  Summits.  Under  the  Petal  is  fituated  a  roundifh 
Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Petal , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns 
to  two  BerrieSy  which  join  at  their  Bafe. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaus’ s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style  ;  and  to  this  Genus 
he  has  joined  the  Caprifoliam ,  periclymenum ,  and  Xy lo¬ 
ft  eum  of  Tourneforty  and  the  Symphoricarpos  of  Dillenius. 
Tournefort  places  this  Genus  in  the  fixth  Sedtion  of  his 
twentieth  Clafs,  in  which  he  ranges  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
with  a  Flower  oft  one  Petaly  whofe  Empalement  becomes  a 
Berry. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lonicera  pedunculis  bifloris ,  baccis  diftinCliSy  fo¬ 
liis  integerrimis  pubefeentibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  238.  Lonicera 
with  two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  diftindt  Berries, 
and  entire  woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the  Chanicecerafiis 
dumetorum  frutln  gemino  rubro.  C.  B.  P.  451.  Dwarf 
Cherry  with  twin  red  Fruit,  commonly  called,  Fly  Ho- 
neyfuckle. 

2.  Lonicera  pedunculis  bifloris y  baccis  coadunatis  di- 
dymis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  174.  Lonicera  with  two  Flowers 
upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  twin  Berries  which  are  joined 
together.  This  is  the  Chamxceraflus  Alpina.y  frutlu  ge¬ 
mino  rubro  duobus  punffis  notato.  C.  B.  P.  451.  Dwarf 
Alpine  Cherry  with  a  red  twin  Fruit,  marked  with  two 
Points,  commonly  called*  Red-berried  upright  Honey- 
fuckle. 

3.  Lonicera  pedunculis  bifloris ,  baccis  coadunatis  glo- 
bofisy  fttylis  indivifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 74.  Lonicera  with 
two  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  globular  Berries,  which 
are  joined,  and  undivided  Styles.  This  is  the  Cham  a - 
cerafus  montana ,  frutlu  fingulari- caruleo.  C.  B.  P.  451. 
Mountain  Dwarf  Cherry  with  a  fingle  blue  Fruit, 
commonly  called,  Single  blue-berried  upright  Honey¬ 
fuckle. 

4.  Lonicera  pedunculis  bifloris ,  baccis  diftintdis,  fo¬ 
liis  ferratis.  Prod.  Leyd.  238.  Lonicera  with  two  Flow¬ 
ers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  diftindt  Berries,  and  fawed  Leaves. 

This 
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This  is  the  Chamacerafus  Alpina ,  frublu  nigro  gimino. 
C.  B.  P.  451.  Alpine  Dwarf  Cherry  with  a  black  twin 
Fruit,  called,  Black-berried  upright  Honeyfuckle. 

5 .  Lonicera  pedunculis  hifloris ,  baccis  dijiindlis ,  foliis 
cor datiscb tufts.  Hort.  Upfal.  42.  Lonicera  with  two  Flowers 
on  a  Foot  Stalk,  diftincft  Berries  and  blunt  ITeart-lhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Chamacerafus  frudiu  gemino  rubro , 
foliis  glabris  cordatis.  Amm.  Ruth.  184.  Dwarf  Cher¬ 
ry  with  a  twin  red  Fruit,  and  fmooth  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves. 

6.  Lonicera  pedunculis  hifloris ,  baccis  diftindlis ,  fo¬ 
liis  ohlongis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  174.  Lonicera  with 
two  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  diftindt  Berries,  and  ob¬ 
long  lmooth  Leaves.  This  is  the  Xylofteum  Pyrenaicum. 
Lourn.  Infl.  609.  Pyrenean  Dwarf  Cherry. 

7.  Lonicera  capitulis  later alibus  pednnculatis ,  foliis 
petiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  175.  Lonicera  with  lateral 
Heads  growing  upon  Foot  Stalks,  and  Leaves  having 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Symphoricarpos  foliis  alatis. 
Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  371.  commonly  called,  Shrubby  St. 
Peterfwort. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  has  been  many  Years  cultivated  in  the 
j Englijh  Gardens  under  the  Title  of  Fly  Honeyfuckle. 
It  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  and  in  other  cold 
Parts  of  Europe.  It  riles  with  a*  ftrong  woody  Stalk, 
fix  or  eight  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  whitilh  Bark, 
dividing  into  many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  entire, 
and  covered  with  fhort  hairy  Down.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  on  each  Side, 
oppofite,  ftanding  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuf- 
taining  two  white  Flowers  ftanding  eredt ;  thefe  have 
one  Petal,  which  is  cut  into  five  Parts,  the  three  lower 
being  narrow,  and  are  reflexed,  the  two  broader  ftand 
upright ;  thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
two  red  clammy  Berries,  which  are  joined  at  their  Bafe, 
and  ripen  the  Begining  of  September. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  by  the 
Title  of  Red-berried  uprighqHoneyfuckle  j  this  hath  a 
fhort  thick  woody  Stem,  which  divides  into  many  ftrong 
woody  Branches  growing  eredt ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  ftanding  upon 
Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  entire,  their  under  Side  being  of 
a  pale  green,  but  their  upper  of  a  dark  green.  The 
Flowers  ftand  upon  very  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks, 
which  come  out  oppofite  on  each  Side  the  Branches,  at 
the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves  ;  they  are  red  on  their  Outfide, 
but  pale  within,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort, 
but  are  a  little  larger;  thefe  appear  the  latter  End  of 
April,  and  are  commonly  fucceeded  by  two  ovai  red 
Berries,  joined  at  their  Bafe,  which  have  two  Pundtures  ; 
thefe  ripen  the  Begining  of  Attguft.  Sometimes  there  is 
but  one  Berry  fucceeding  each  Flower,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  as  large  as  a  KentiJh  Cherry  ;  this  I  believe  has 
led  lome  to  fuppofe  it  was  a  diftindt  Species,  as  I  thought 
myfelf,  when  I  faw  all  the  Fruit  upon  the  Shrub  were 
Angle,  but,  the  following  Years,  I  found  they  had  twin 
Fruit  like  the  others. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Apennines  ; 
this  is  a  Shrub  of  humbler  Growth  than  either  of  the 
former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  four  or  five  Feet  high, 
i  he  Branches  are  (lender,  covered  with  a  fmooth  pur- 
plifh  Bark.  The  Joints  are  diftant,  where  the  Leaves 
come  out  by  Pairs,  oppofite,  and  fometimes  there  are 
two  on  each  Side.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are 
very  fhort,  each  fuftaining  two  white  Flowers,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
blue  Berries,  which  are  Angle  and  diftindt.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  appear  in  May,  and  the  Berries  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and 
Helvetian  Mountains  •,  this  is  a  Shrub  very  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  the  Branches  are  flenderer.  The  Leaves  are 
a  little  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  have  two 
Berries  fucceeding  them,  in  which  confifts  their  Diffe¬ 
rence.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Peterf- 
burgh, .where  they  fucceeded,  and  from  thence  the  Seeds 
were  fent  to  me  ;  this  is  a  Shrub  which  grows  about 
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the  fame  Height  v/ith  the  two  former,  to  which 
has  a  great  Refemblance  in  its  Branches,  but  the  Le 
of  this  are  Heart-fhaped,  and  the  Berries  are 
growing  fometimes  Angle,  at  others  double,  and 
quently  there  are  three  joined  together,  which  are  al 
the  fame  Size  with  the  former.  It  flowers  in  April 
the  Fruit  is  ripe  in  July. 

I  he  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  M 
tains,  and  alfo  in  Ca?iada ,  from  whence'  the  Seeds  1 
brought  to  Duke  D'Ayen,  which  were  fown  in  his 
rious  Garden  at  St.  Germain ,  where  they  fucceeded 
his  Highnefs  was  fo  good  as  to  furnifh  me  with  a  Pk 
this  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  or  four  Feet  h 
dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  irregular  Branches,  wi 
are  garnilhed  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  placec 
Pairs,  oppofite.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  , 
of  the  Branches,  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  each 
taining  two  white  Flowers,  which  are  cut  into  five  5 
ments  almoft  to  the  Bottom ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
Berries  as  the  other  Sorts.  It  flowers  in  Aprih 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Amei\ 
but  has  been  many  Years  propagated  in  the  En± 
Gardens  ;  this  hath  a  Ihrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  ah 
four  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  (lender  plain  Brand 
garnilhed  with  oval  hairy  Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs, 
pofite,  having  very  (hort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flovl 
are  produced  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalk  ;  they  art! 
an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  appear  in  Auguft.  \ 
Fruit,  which  is  hollow,  and  fhaped  like  a  Pottage  I 
ripens  in  the  Winter.  Dr.  Dillenius ,  in  his  Hortus 
thamenfis ,  has  titled  this  Plant,  Symphoricarpos  foliis  1 
tis,  fuppofing  the  Leaves  to  be  winged,  but  as 
Leaves  fall  off  Angle,  and  the  Branches  remain  u{ 
which  they  were  fixed,  they  cannot  be  called  wins 
Leaves. 

Thefe  Shrubs  are  now  propagated  in  the  Nurf 
Gardens,  near  London ,  for  Sale,  and  are  commonly 
termixed  with  other  flowering  Shrubs  for  the  Sake 
Variety,  but  as  there  is  little  Beauty  in  their  Flowers; 
few  of  them  only  fhould  be  admited,  to  fet  off  th 
which  are  preferable  ;  they  are  all  of  them  very  hat 
Plants,  fo  will  thrive  in  a  cold  Situation,  better  ft 
in  a  warm  one  ;  they  love  a  moift  light  Soil,  in  whi 
they  will  thrive,  and  produce  a  greater  Quantity 
Fruit  than  in  dry  Ground. 

They  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or  Cutin< 
The  Seeds  commonly  lie  in  the  Ground  a  Year  befc 
they  vegetate,  but  require  no  particular  Culture; 
they  are  fown  in  Autumn,  many  of  them  will  grow  t 
following  Spring.  The  Cutings  Ihould  be  planted 
Autumn  in  a  fhady  Border,  where  they  will  put  c: 
Roots  the  following  Spring,  and  in  the  following  A 
tumn  they  may  be  removed  into  a  Nurfery,  to  grc 
two  Years  to  get  Strength,  after  which  they  ftjould 

tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

- 

LOPING.  It  is  very  obfervable,  that  mod  0 
Trees  are  hollow  within,  which  does  not  proceed  ffos 
the  Nature  of  the  Trees,  but  is  the  F'ault  of  thofe  wl 
have  the  Management  of  them,  who  fuller  the  Tops 
grow  large  before  they  lop  them,  as  the  Afh,  Elr 
Hornbeam,  &c.  and  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  m: 
have  the  more  great  Wood,  but,  in  the  mean  Tim' 
do  not  confider  that  the  Cuting  off  great  Tops  enda 
gers  the  Life  of  a  Tree,  or,  at  belt,  wounds  it  fo,  th 
many  Trees  yearly  decay  more  in  their  Bodies,  than  tl 
yearly  Tops  come  to,  and  at  the  fame  Time  that  th' 
furnifh  themfelves  with  more  great  Wood,  they  do  it 
the  Lofs  of  the  Owner.  And,  indeed,  though  tl 
Hornbeam  and  Elm  will  bear  great  Tops  when  tl 
Body  is  little  more  than  a  Shell,  yet  the  Aih,  if  it  com 
to  take  Wet  at  the  Head,  very  rarely  bears  more  Tc 
after  the  Body  of  the  Tree  decays  ;  therefore,  if  on> 
thefe  Trees  decay  much  in  the  Middle,  they  will  1 
worth  little  but  lor  the  Fire,  fo  that  if  you  find  a  Tin 
ber  Tree  decay,  it  fhould  be  cut  down  in  Time,  th 
the  Timber  be  not  loft. 

The  Loping  of  young  Trees,  that  is,  at  ten  or  twefj 
Years  old  at  moll,  will  preferve  them  much  longe 
and  will  occafion  the  Shoots  to  grow  more  into  Wot; 
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ofie  Year,  than  they  do  in  old  Tops  at  two  or  three, 
eat  Boughs,  ill  taken  oft',  often  Ipoil  many  a  Tree, 

■  which  Reafon  they  fhould  always  be  taken  off  clofe 
1  fmooth,  and  not  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  and  co- 
•  the  Wound  with  Loam  and  Horfe  Dung  mixed, 
prevent  the  Wet  from  entering  the  Body  of  the 
ee. 

When  Trees  are  at  their  full  Growth,  there  are  feve- 
Signs  of  their  Decay,  as,  the  withering  or  dying  of 
ny  of  their  Top  Branches,  or  if  the  Wet  enters  at 
r  Knot,  or  they  are  any-wife  hollow,  or  difcoloured, 
they  make  but  poor  Shoots,  or  if  Woodpeckers  make 
f  Holes  in  them. 

This  Loping  of  Trees  is  only  to  be  underftood  for 
Ikrd  Trees,  becaufe  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the 
owth  of  Timber  Trees,  than  that  of  loping  or  cut- 
;  off  great  Branches  from  them  ;  whoever  will  be  at 
Trouble  of  trying  the  Experiment  upon  two  Trees 
equal  Age  and  Size,  growing  near  each  other,  to 
or  cut  off  the  Side  Branches  from  one  of  them,  and 
:er  all  the  Branches  to  grow  upon  the  other,  will,  in 
:w  Years  find  the  latter  to  exceed  the  other  in  Growth 
:ry  Way,  and  this  will  not  decay  near  fo  foon. 

All  Sorts  of  refinous  Trees,  or  fuch  as  abound  with 
milky  Juice,  fhould  be  loped  very  fparingly,  for 
y  are  fubjedt  to  decay  when  often  cut.  The  belt  Sea- 
i  for  loping  thefe  Trees,  is  foon  after  Bartholomew 
le,  at  which  Time  they  feidom  bleed  much,  and  the 
aund  is  commonly  healed  over  before  the  cold  Wea- 
r  comes  on. 

LORANTHUS.  Vaill.  Aft.  R.  Sc.  1702.  Lin.  Gin. 
mt.  400.  Lonicera.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  17.  Lab.  37. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  entire ,  concave ,  and 
whs  the  Germen.  The  Flower  is  tubulous,  and  cut  into 
'  narrow  Segments ,  almojl  to  the  Bottom ,  which  are  re¬ 
ed.  It  hath  four  Stamina ,  which  are  longer  than  the 
k  of  the  Flower ,  terminated  by  globular  Summits.  The 
■men,  which  is  Jituated  below  the  Empalement,  fupports 
1 ingle  Style ,  which  is  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned 
m  oval  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
’py  Fruit  with  one  Cell ,  including  fever al  compreffed  Seeds. 
This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
mans* S  fixth  Clafs,  but  it  Ihould  be  placed  in  his 
irth  Clafs,  for  the  Flower  has  but  four  Stamina  and 
:  Style. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
known,  viz. 

Loranthus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  331.  Loranthus  racemo- 
,flore  eoccineo ,  bdccis  nigris.  Vaill.  Aft.  1722.  Branch- 
;  Loranthus  with  a  fcarlet  Flower,  and  black  Berries. 
iis  is  the  Lonicera  fore  coccineo ,  baccis  nigris.  Plum, 
v.  Gen.  1 7.  Lonicera  with  a  fcarlet  Flower,  and  black 
rries.  ' 

This  Plant  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plumier,  in  the 
ench  Hands  in  America,  and  was  afterward  found 
wing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  by  the  late  Dr. 
ujloun,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  England  ;  this  rifes  with 
hrubby  Stalk,  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
eral  Branches  at  the  Top,  garnilhed  with  oblong  en- 
e Leaves,  which  have  three  longitudinal  Nerves.  The 
>wers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in 
all  Clufters,  and  are  of  a  fcarlet  Colour  ;  they  are 
t  into  five  narrow  Segments,  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ; 
:[e  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries,  with  a  Pulp  co¬ 
ring  a  hard  Shell  with  one  Cell,  inclofing  feveral 
mpreffed  Seeds. 

The  Title  of  Lonicera  was  given  by  Father  Plumier , 
Honour  of  Adam  Lonicera,  who  publilhed  a  Hiftory 
Plants  at  Francfort,  in  1588,  but  Vaillant,  altered 
:  Name  to  Loranthus,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acade- 
i  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  1722,  in  which  Dr.  Lin¬ 
us  has  followed  him. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
vn  as  foon  as  pofilble,  when  they  are  ripe,  for  if 
sy  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  long,  they  often  mif- 
rry,  or  it  they  do  grow,  it  is  not  till  the  Year  after, 
that  thole  Seeds  which  come  from  America,  very  fel- 
m  £r°w  the  firft  Year,  therefore  they  fhould  be  fown 
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in  Pots,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  hot  Bed  the  firft  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  Autumn  removed  into  the  Stove,  where  if 
the  Pots  are  plunged  in  the  Tan  Bed  between  the  Plants, 
the  Earth  will  be  kept  moift,  and  in  the  Spring  they 
may  be  taken  out,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  frelh 
hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants,  which  muft 
be  planted  in  feparate  fmall  Pots,  and  kept  in  the  Bark 
Stove,  treating  them  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender 
Plants  from  the  fame  Country. 

LOTUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  402.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant . 
803.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  in  French ,  Lotier. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  perma¬ 
nent,  and  cut  at  the  Top  into  five  Parts.  The  Flower  is 
of  the  Butterfly  Kind.  The  Standard  is  roundifh,  and  re¬ 
flexed  backward.  The  Wings  are  broad,  roundifh ,  and 
jhorter  than  the  Standard,  clofing  together  at  the  Top.  The 
Keel  is  clofed  on  the  upper  Side,  and  convex  on  the  under , 
rifmg  a  little.  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  nine  joined  and  one 
feparate,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits ,  with  an  oblong  ta¬ 
per  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style,  crowned  by  an  in- 
flexed  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  clofe  cy¬ 
lindrical  Pod  with  one  Cell,  opening  with  two  Valves,  ha¬ 
ving  many  tranfverfe  Partitions ,  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged 
one  roundifh  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedtion 
of  Toumefort’s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Butterfly  Flower,  with  trifoliate  Leaves.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  ranges  it  in  the  third  Section  of  his  feventeenth 
Clafs,  which  contains  the  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  ten 
Stamina  in  two  Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Lotus  capitulis  depreffls ,  caulibus  decumbentibus,  le¬ 
guminibus  cylindricis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  775.  Birds -foot 
Trefoil  with  depreffed  Heads,  trailing  Stalks,  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  Pods.  This  is  the  Lotus  cornhulat a  glabra,  mi¬ 
nor.  J.  B.  2.  356.  Lefier  fmooth  corniculated  Birds- 
foot  Trefoil. 

2.  Lotus  leguminibus  fubbinatis  linearibus  Jlriftis  ere  ft  is , 
caule  erefto,  pedunculis  alternis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  774. 
Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  eredt  linear  ftrait  Pods,  grow¬ 
ing  in  Pairs,  an  eredt  Stalk,  and  alternate  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Lotus  pent aphyllos,  minor ,  hirfutus,  filiqua  an - 
guftifflmd.  C.  B.P.  332.  Smaller  five  leaved  hairy  Birds- 
foot  Trefoil,  with  very  narrow  Pods. 

3.  Lotus  capitulis  depreffls,  caulibus  decumbentibus,  fo- 
liis  linearibus  glabris ,  leguminibus  linearibus.  Birds-foot 
Trefoil  with  depreffed  Heads,  trailing  Stalks,  fmooth 
linear  Leaves,  and  very  narrow  Pods.  This  is  the  Lo¬ 
tus  pentaphyllos  frutefeens,  tenuifflmis  glabris  foliis.  C.  B.  P. 
3%2‘  Shrubby  five  leaved  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  very 
narrow  fmooth  Leaves. 

4.  Lotus  capitulis  fubglobofls,  caule  erefto,  leguminibus 
reftis  glabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  221.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with 
globular  Heads,  an  eredt  Stalk,  and  ftrait  fmooth  Pods. 
This  is  the  Lotus  Villdflis,  altijfimus,  flore glomerato.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  403.  Tailed  hairy  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  a 
glomerated  Flower. 

5.  Lotus  capitulis  dimidiatis ,  caule  fruticofo ,  foliis 
nitidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  372.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  Heads 
divided  in  the  Middle,  a  Ihrubby  Stalk,  and  fhining 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Lotus  argent ea  Cretica.  Pluk.  Aim. 
226.  Silvery  Birds-foot  Trefoil  of  Crete. 

6.  Lotus  capitulis  hirfutis,  caule  refto  hirfuto,  legumi¬ 
nibus  ovatis.  '[Hort.  Upfal.  22 6..  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with 
hairy  Heads,  an  eredt  hairy  Stalk,  and  oval  Pods.  This 
is  the  Lotus  pentaphyllos  filiquofus  villofus.  C.  B.  P.  332. 
Five  leaved,  hairy,  poded  Birds-foot  Trefoil. 

7.  Lotus  capitulis  fubglobofls  hirfutis ,  caule  erefto  ra- 
mofo,  hirfuto,  foliis  tomentofis.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with 
globular  Heads,  which  are  hairy,  an  upright  branching 
hairy  Stalk,  and  woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lotus  ha- 
morrhoidalis  humilior  (A  candidior.  Tourn.  Inft.  403. 
Lower  Birds-foot  Trefoil,  having  whiter  Leaves. 

8.  Lotus  leguminibus  fubquinatis  arcuatis  eompreffls , 
caulibits  dijfufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  372.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with 
five  arched  compreffed  Pods,  and  diffufed  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Lotus  ftliquis  ornithopodii.  C.  B.  P.  332.  Birds- 
foot  Trefoil,  with  Pods  like  Birds-foot, 

S  F  .9.  Lotus 
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9.  Lotus  leguniinihis  fubbinatis  linearibus  compreffis 
nut  antibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  372.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with 
two  narrow  comprefted  noding  Pods.  This  is  the  Lo¬ 
tus  ftliquis  geminis  per  egrina.  Boerh.  Ind.  2.  p.  38.  Fo¬ 
reign  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  twin  Pods. 

10.  Lotus  leguminibus  fclitariis  refiis  teretibus  termi- 
nalibus ,  caute  ereffo.  Sauv.  Monfp.  1 89.  Birds-foot 
Trefoil  with  an  erect  Stalk,  terminated  by  a  fingle  taper 
erect  Pod.  This  is  the  Lotus  pratenfis  filiqiioja  lutea. 
C.  B.  P.  332.  Yellow,  Meadow,  poded  Birds-foot 
Trefoil. 

11.  Lotus  leguminibus  fubfolitariis  gib  bis  incurvis, 
Hort.  Cliff.  370.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  fingle  Con¬ 
vex  incurved  Pods.  This  is  the  Lotus  pent aphyllos,  fili- 
qud  cornuta.  C.  B.  P.  332.  Five  leaved  Birds-foot  Tre¬ 
foil  with  horned  Pods. 

12.  Lo;  rus  leguminibus  fclitariis  membranaceo-quadran- 
gulatis ,  bradieis  lanceolatis.  II.  W.  143.  Flor.  Suec.  6 10. 
Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  fingle  Pods  which  are  made  qua¬ 
drangular  by  a  Membrane,  and  a  Spear-fhaped  Brabteae. 
This  is  the  Lotus  maritima  lutea  filiquofa,  folio  pingui  gla- 
bro.  Bot.  Monfp.  Poded,  yellow,  maritime  Birds-foot 
Trefoil  with  a  fmooth  Leaf. 

13.  Lotus  leguminibus  conjugatis  membranaceo-qua- 
drangulis ,  hr  all  els  cblongo-ovatis.  Lin,  Sp.  Plant.  774. 
Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  conjugated  Pods  which  are  made 
quadrangular  by  a  Membrane,  and  oblong  oval  Brabteae. 
This  is  the  Lotus  lutea.  filiqud  angulofd.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2. 
p.  37..  Yellow  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  angular  Pods. 

1 4.  Lotus  leguminibus  folitariis  membranaceo-quadran~ 
gidatis ,  bradieis  ovatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  220.  Birds-foot 
Trefoil  with  fingle  Pods  which  are  quadrangular,  with  a 
Membrane  and  oval  Bractem.  This  is  the  Lotus  ruber 
filiqud  angulofd.  C.  B.  P.  332.  Red  Birds-foot  Trefoil 
with  angular  Pods,  commonly  called  Winged  Pea. 

15.  Lotus  capitulis  dimidiaiis ,  caule  diffufo  ramoftffi- 
mo,  foliis  tcmentofis.  Prod.  Leyd.  387.  Birds-foot  Tre¬ 
foil  with  Heads  divided  into  two  equal  Parts,  a  very 
branching  diffufed  Stalk  and  woolly  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Lotus  filiquofa  maritima  lutea,  Cytifi  facie.  Barrel.  Icon, 
1031.  Poded,  yellow,  maritime  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with 
the  Appearance  of  Cytifus. 

16.  Lotus  leguminibus  fubternatis ,  caule  herbaceo  ere  Ho , 
foliis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  372.  Birds-foot  Trefoil 
with  three  Pods,  an  erebfc  herbaceous  Stalk  and  narrow 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Lotus  angufifolia,  fore  luteo  pur- 
purafcente.  Infula.  St.  Jacobi.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  165. 
Narrow-leaved  Birds-foot  Trefoil  of  St.  James’s  Ifland, 
with  a  yellow  purplifh  Flower. 

17.  Lotus'  capitulis  aphy lli s,  foliis  feffilibus  quinatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  776.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  naked 
Heads,  and  Leaves  placed  by  Fives  feting  clofe  to  the 
Branches.  This  is  the  Dorycnium  Monfpelienfium.  Lob. 
Icon.  5 1 .  Dorycnium  of  Montpelier. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  Sorts  grow  naturally  in 
many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  are  rarely  admited  into 
Gardens.  When  thefe  grow  in  moift  Land  and  a  fhady 
Situation,  they  fend  out  Stalks  near  two  Feet  long,  but 
upon  dry  chalky  and  gravelly  Ground,  their  Stalks  are 
not  more  than  three  or  four  Inches  long,  and  lie  flat 
upon  the  Ground.  I  have  always  obferved  in  thofe  Pa¬ 
dres  where  thefe  Plants  have  grown,  that  the  Cattle  of 
all  Sorts  have  avoided  eating  them,  but  the  Grafs  all 
round  them  has  been  eaten  very  bare.  I  have  cut  the 
Plants  when  young,  and  given  it  to  various  Kinds  of 
Animals,  but  could  never  get  them  to  eat  it ;  and  yet 
the  Seeds  of  thefe  have  been  gathered  and  fold  by  fome 
Quacks  in  Hufbandfy,  under  the  Title  of  Lady’s  Finger 
Grafs,  to  be  fown  as  an  Improvement  to  Land  for  Fa¬ 
ilure. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  are  perennial,  fo  are  difficult  to 
get  out  when  they  have  had  long  Pofleffion  of  the  Land, 
and  they  produce  great  Quantities  of  Seeds,  which  is 
caff  about  by  the  Klafticity  of  the  Pods  when  ripe,  to  a 
confiderable  Diftance ;  they  flower  in  June  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  this  has  by  fome  been  fup- 
pofed  the  Cytifus  of  Virgil,  but  without  Foundation,  for 
it:  does  not  anlwer  the  Defcription  given  of  that  Plant. 


This  hath  a  ftrong  perennial  Root,  from  which 
many  upright  ftrong  Stalks  from  three  to  four  Feet  h 
covered  with  a  purpjilh  Bark,  and  toward  the  Top, 
out  a  few  Side  Branches ;  .thefe  are  garnifhed  at  e 
Joint  by  a  .  trifoliate  Leaf  whofe  Lobes  are  Wei 
ihaped;  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk  are  placed 
Pleart-fliaped  Lobes  firing  clofe  to  the  Branch; 
Leaves  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side  ;  the  Flower; 
produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  almoft  in  gk 
lar  Heads,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk  Thefe  ai 
a  pale  Flelh  Colour  and  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucc 
ed  by  fmooth  ftrait  Pods  almoft  an  Inch  long,  wl 
change  to  a ‘brown  Colour  when  ripe,  and  contain  11 
ral  roundilh  Seeds  which  ripen  in  September.  It  is  ra 
cultivated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  bi 
any  Perfon  has  an  Inclination  to  cultivate  this1  Plant 
feeding  of  Cattle,  it  may  be  done  in  the  fame  Wa^ 
the  Lucexn ,  for  which  there  is  full  Directions  in  rite 
tide  Medicago.  It  rifes  eafily  from  Seeds,. is  very'hai 
and  will  thrive  on  any  light  dry. poor  Ground.*  C 
and  Horles  will  eat  this  Plant  when  green,  but- 1  h 
not  tried  if  they  will  feed  on  it  when  made  into  Hay 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  and  Crete , 
rifes  with  flender  Stalks  which  require  Support,  fj 
three  to  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  Brand 
thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  neat  fhiningfilv 
Leaves  which  are  trifoliate,  and  have  two  Appenda 
at  the  Bafe  of  their  Foot  Stalks,  as  the  other  Sort ;  t 
are  in  Shape  like  the  former,  but  a  little  fmaller,  ; 
have  an  acute  fliort  Point  at  Their  Top.  The  F 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  from  two  to  three  Inc 
long,  arife  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  full 
Heads  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  part  in  the  Midc 
each  Head  containing  four  or  fix  Flowers ;  thefe  app 
in  May,  June ,  and  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  taj 
Pods  filled  wich  roundifh  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  A 
tumn.  . 

This  Sort  has  a  perennial  Stalk,  but  is  too  tender1 
live  thro’  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  fo  is  kt 
in  Pots  and  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Autuir 
and  treated  like  other  hardy  exotic  Plants  which  or 
require  Prote&ion  from  Froft,  fo  want  no  artificial  He; 
It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  if  fown  on  a  B 
of  light  Earth  in  April,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in 
bout  a  Month  after ;  and  in  another  Month  will  be 
to  remove,  when  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a  fep 
rate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  placing  the; 
in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  th< 
may  be  removed  to  a  ftieltered  Situation,  where  they  mr 
remain  till- Autumn. 

It  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  id 
be  planted  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  upon 
Bed  of  light  Earth,  covering  them  clofe  with  a  Bell  < 
Hand  Glafs,  and  fcreening  them  from  the  Sun,  in  aboi 
five  or  fix  Weeks  they  will  have  taken  Root,  when  the 
muft  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  and  foon  aftii 
may  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Wa: 
as  the  feedling  Plants. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  Fran, 
and  Italy,  this  hath  a  perennial  Stalk,  which  rifes  thrc 
Feet  high  ;  when  the  Roots  are  large,  they  frequentl 
fend  up  feveral  of  thefe  Stalks,  efpecially  if  the  old  onq 
are  cut  down  ;  the  Stalks  are  hairy  and  divide  into  ft' 
veral  Branches  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  hoar 
trifoliate  Leaves,  having  two  Appendages  at  the  Bai 
of  the  Stalk  •,  the  Flowers  are  collected  into  Heads  fitin, 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  of  th 
Side  of  the  Stalks.  They  have  very  hairy  Empalements 
and  are  of  a  dirty  white  Colour  with  a  few  Marks  0 
pale  red.  They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fuc 
ceeded  by  fhort  thick  Pods  of  a  Cheftnut  Colour,  con 
taining  feveral  roundifh  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Au 
tumn.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Wa] 
as  the  laft  Sort  •,  the  Plants  will  live  thro’  the  Winter  h 
the  open  Air  in  moderate  Winters,  but  it  will  be  propej 
to  keep  one  or  two  Plants  in  Pots  to  be  flickered  in 
Winter,  left  thofe  abroad  fhould  be  deftroyed  by  fej 
vere  Froft. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  this  rife*] 
with  an,  upright  woody  Stalk  .near  three  Jeet  high,  garj 
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. j  with  Leaves  like  the  fixth,  but  they  are  much 
°r  covered  with  a  fhort  woolly  Down,  as  are  alfo 
5talks ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  Heads  like  the 
they  are  whiter,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods, 
h  contain  many  yelloW  Seeds.  It  Bowers  in  Sum- 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  too 
er  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England  through  the 
ter  fo  the  Plants  muft  be  kept  in  Pots  and  houfed 
ig  the  Seafon.  It  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Way 
e  fifth  Sort,  and  requires  the  fame  Culture, 
he  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  5  this  is  an 
ial  Plant,  which  fends  out  from  the  Root  many 
Stalks  from  one  to  two  Feet  high,  which  divide  in- 
iany  Branches  growing  diffufed  without  any  Order, 
are  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  having  two 
endages  at  their  Bafe,  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flower 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  •,  they  are  two  or 
:  Inches  long,  terminated  by  a  Clufter  of  yellow 
rers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  flat  Pods  two  Inches 
which  are  bent  like  an  Arch,  and  have  many 
ts,  feparating  the  Cells  in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodg- 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn, 
the  Plants  decay  foon  after.  •  /. 

his  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fhould  be  fown 
r  in  April,  upon  an  open  Bed  or  Border  expofed  to 
nin,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain :  When  they 
e  up  they  muft  be  thined,  leaving  them  near  two 
.afunder,  and  afterwards  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
1  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require, 
he  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ■, 
is  an  annual  Plant  like  the  former,  but  doth  not 
ch  fo  much, '  the  fmall  Leaves  are  rounder  at  their 
s,  and  they  are  fmoother ;  the  Foot  Stalks  are  fhorter 
feldom  fuftain  more  than  two  Flowers,  thefe  are 
=eded  by  two  very  narrow  Pods  about  two  Inches 
which  hang  downward.  This  requires  the  fame 
ure  as  the  former. 

he  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  is  lent  out  fe- 
1  hairy  Stalks  near  a  Foot  long,  garnifhed  with  tri¬ 
te  hairy  Leaves  (landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks 
two  Appendages  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk,  the 
rers  ftand  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  fingly,  which 
rom  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  have  long  hairy 
elements,  with  two  oblong  acute-pointed  Leaves 
ediately  under  them.  The  Flowers  are  yellow, 
ling  ered,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  ered  Pods 
nch  and  a  Half  long.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July , 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  It  is  propagated 
eeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  to 
iin,  and  muft  be  treated  as  the  two  former  Sorts, 
the  Roots  of  this  will  continue  feveral  Years, 
he  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily- and  Crete , 
■e  the  Pods  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  Inhabitants 
n  they  are  young.  It  alfo  grows  about  Nice ,  from 
nee  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
1  whofe  Roots  come  out  feveral  trailing  Stalks  a 
t  long,  garnilhed  at  each  Joint  with  trifoliate  roundifh 
ves  having  Appendages.  The  Flowers  ftand  fingly 
a  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  Side  of  the 
iches;  they  are  yellow  and  fmall,  and  are  fucceeded 
ingle  Pods,  which  are  thick  and  arched  with  a  deep 
row  on  the  Outfide.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June 
July ,  and  in  war  m  Seafons  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the 
umn;  but  in  cold  Summers  they  will  not  ripen 
.  This  muft  have  the  fame  Culture  as  the  annual 
s  before-mentioned. 

he  twelfth  Sort  grows  near  the  Borders  of  the  Sea 
ranee ,  Spain ,  and.  Italy  this  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
ing  out  many  (lender  Stalks  about  a  Foot  and  Half 
;,  which  trail  upon  the  Ground,  and  are  garnilhed 
trifoliate  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  which  are  fmooth 
have  two  Appendages  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk. 
Flowers  ftand  fingly  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks 
ng  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  yellow, 
are  fucceeded  by  fingle  Pods  near  two  Inches  long, 
ng  four  leafy  Membranes  runing  longitudinally  at 
four  Corners.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and 
Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  It  is  propagated  by 
l  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  tenth  Sort. 
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The  thirteenth  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  in  Italy  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  from  whofe  Roots 
are  ferit  forth  feveral  branching  Stalks  a  Foot  long,  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  acute 
pointed*  and  have  two  oblong  oval  Appendages  at  the 
Bafe  of  their  Foot  Stalks  $  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches,  each  fuftain- 
ing  two  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  taper 
Pods  near  two  Inches  long,  having  four  leafy  Mem¬ 
branes  runing  longitudinally  their  Length,  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  Seeds  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  annual 
Sorts  beforementioned. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijlo  Gardens  j  it  was  for¬ 
merly  cultivated  as  an  efculent  Plant.  The  green  Pods 
of  it  were  drefied  and  eaten  as  Peas,  which  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  fome  of  the  northern  Counties  ftill  continue, 
but  they  are  very  coarfe,  fo  not  agreeable  to  the  Tafte 
of  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  better  Fare. 

It  is  an  annual  Plant  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Flower 
Gardens  near  London  for  Ornament.  This  fends  out 
from  the  Root  feveral  decumbent  Stalks  about  a  Foot 
long,  garnilhed  at  each  Joint  with  trifoliate  oval  Leaves, 
having  oval  Appendages  at  the  Bafe  of  their  Foot  Stalks, 
from  each  Joint  arife  alternately  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers,  which  are  from  two  to  three  Inches  long,  each 
luftaining  one  large  red  Flower  at  the  Top  with  three 
Leaves  juft  under  the  Flower.  After  the  Flower  fades, 
the  Germen  becomes  a  fwelling  taper  Pod  two  Inches 
long,  having  four  leafy  Membranes  or  Wings  runing 
longitudinally.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  commonly  fown  in  Patches, 
five  or  fix  Seeds  being  fown  near  each  other,  in  the 
Borders  of  the  Plealure  Garden,  where  they  are  defign- 
ed  to  remain.  If  the  Seeds  do  all  grow,  fome  of  the 
Plants  may  be  pulled  up,  leaving  only  two  or  three  in 
each  Patch,  and  afterward  they  will  require  no  other 
Care  but  to  keep  . them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  near  the  Borders  of  the  Sea, 
in  the  South  of  France  and  Spain.  This  is  a  perennial 
Plant,  fending  out  from  the  Root  many  Stalks  which 
branch  out  their  whole  Length,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
roundifh  trifoliate  Leaves  with  two  Appendages,  they 
are  covered  with  a  woolly  Down  •,  the  Flowers  ftand 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  four  or  fix  growing  in  a  divided 
Head  they  are  yellow  and  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  taper  Pods  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds,  which 
ripen  in  Autumn*  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Spring  in  the  Place  where 
the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  hardy  perennial  Sorts  before-men¬ 
tioned. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of 
St.  James,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  firft  brought 
to  Europe,  but  I  have  fince  received  the  Seeds  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Plope.  This  has  a  (lender  Stalk  which  is 
very  woody,  rifing  from  two  to  three  Feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  (lender  herbaceous  Branches,  garnifhed 
with  narrow  gray  Leaves,  which  are  fometimes  trifoli¬ 
ate,  and  at  others  there  are  five  narrow  Lobes  to  each  ; 
thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  are  inclining  to  be 
hoary.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of 
the  Stalks  towards  their  End,  upon  very  (lender  Foot- 
Stalks  •,  each  fuftaining  four  or  five  Flowers  collected  in 
a  Head  of  yellowifh  deep  purple  Colour,  which  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  taper  (lender  Pods  little  more  than  an  Inch 
long,  containing  five  or  fix  fmall  roundifh  Seeds.  This 
Plant  flowers  all  the  Summer  and  Autumn,  and  many 
Times  great  Part  of  the  Winter,  efpecially  if  the  Plants 
are  placed  in  a  dry  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may  be 
free  from  Damp,  for  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to 
them.  It  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England,  fo 
the  Plants  muft  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  in  the  Winter 
placed  in  a  warm  airy  Glafs  Cafe  ;  but  in  the  Summer 
they  fhould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation. 
It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  during  the 
Summer  Seafon,  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  filth  Sort, 
and  alfo  by  Seeds  but  the  Plants  which  have  been  two 
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or  three  Times  propagated  by  Cutings,  feldom  are 
fruitful. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Montpe¬ 
lier ,  it  rifes  with  weak  fhrubby  Stalks  three  or  four  Feet 
high*  lending  out  many  (lender  Branches  which  are 
thinly  garnifhed  with  fmall  hoary  Leaves  growing  with 
live  Lobes  in  Form  of  a  Fland  ;  they  fit  clofe  to  the 
Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Extremity 
of  the  Branches,  in  fmall  Heads ;  they  are  very  fmall 
and  white,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance  ;  they  appear  in 
June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods  containing  two 
or  three  fmall  round  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 
This  Shrub  will  live  in  the  open  Air  if  it  be  planted  in 
a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situation.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  will  come  up  in  any  common  Border. 

LOTUS  ARBOR.  See  Celtis. 

LOVE-APPLE.  See  Lycoperficon. 

LUDVIGIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  142. 

This  Title  was  given  to  this  Genus  of  Plants  by  Dr. 
Linnaeus,  in  Honour  of  M.  Chrift.  Ludwig ,  of  Leipjick , 
who  publiflhed  Remarks  on  Rivinus’s  Method  ofclafiing 
Plants  at  Leipjick,  in  1737. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  cut  into 
four  Segments  at  the  Lop,  and  Jits  upon  the  Germen.  The 
Flower  confijls  of  four  Spear -floaped  Petals ,  which  are  equal, 
and  fpread  open.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  ftuated 
the  four-cornered  Point al,  attended  by  four  Stamina  :  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  four-cornered  Fruit ,  crowned 
with  the  Empalement  j  and  has  four  Cells,  which  are  full 
of  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whcfe  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens  at  prefent.  Which  is 

Ludvigia  foliis  alternis  lanceolatii.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

1 1 8.  Ludvigia  with  alternate  Spear- fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Ludvigia  capfulis  fubrotundis.  Hort.  Cliff.  491. 
Ludvigia  with  roundifh  Capfules. 

We  have  no  Englijh  Name  for  this  Plant ;  but  it  is 
very  near  a-kin  to  the  Onagra,  or  Tree  Primrofe. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Bale  fent  me  the  Seeds.  It  is  an¬ 
nual  and  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk  a  Foot 
high,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  al¬ 
ternate.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingty  at  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  they  are  compofed  of  four  fmall 
yellow  Petals,  which  fpread  open,  ftanding  upon  fhort 
P  oot  stalks  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Seed  Vef- 
lels  with  four  leafy  Membranes,  they  open  in  four  Cells 
including  many  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  Plants  muft  be  faifedin  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  Amarantbus  -,  for  if  they  are  not  brought  forward 
in  the  Spring,  they  feldom  produce  good  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  A 

LUFF  A.  Tourn.  ACl.  R.  S.  1 709.  Momordica.  Lin. 
Gen.  967.  Egyptian  Cucumber. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  Bell-fhaped  Flower ,  confifling  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  divided  into  five  Parts  to  the  Center ;  there  are 
male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant.  The  male 
Flow  as  are  pioduced  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks ,  having  no  Em¬ 
bryos  ;  but  the  female  Flowers  rejl  on  the  Top  of  the  Em¬ 
bryos,  which  afterward  become  a  Fruit  like  a  Cucumber 
to  cutway  d  Appearance ,  but  is  not  flefloy ;  the  inner  Part 
confifling  of  many  Fibres,  which  are  elegantly  netted-,  and 
there  are  three  Cells ,  which  are  filled  with  Seeds,  which 
are,  ahnoft  of  an  oval  Shape. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Luff  a.  Araburn.  Tourn.  ACl .  R,  170V  The  Luff, d 
of  the  Arabians. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  having 


white,  and  the  other  black  Seeds;  but  thefe  arenm 
ftin<ft  Species. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  after  the  fame  M' 
ner  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  by  fowing  the  Seeds 
a  hot  Bed  the  Begining  of  March ;  and  when  the  Pla  ! 
are  come  up,  they  muft  be  pricked  into  a  frelh  j! 
Bed  to  ftrengthen  the  Plants,  obferving  to  let  them  h;  k 
frefh  Air  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  and  to  refr 1 
them  frequently  with  Water.  When  the  Plants  h; ! 
four  or  five  Leaves,  they  fhould  be  planted  out  or 
hot  Bed,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  wh 
fhould  be  under  Frames,  and  but  one  Plant  put  i  , 
each  Hole ;  for  as  thefe  Plants  fend  forth  a  great  Nu 
ber  of  Side  Shoots,  fo  where  they  are  planted  1  , 
clofe,  they  will  entangle  one  into  the  other,  and  beco 
fo  thick,  as  to  caufe  the  Fruit  to  drop.  In  theManai 
ment  of  thefe  Plants  after  they  are  planted  out  for  go! 
there  muft  be  the  fame  Care  taken  as  for  Melons  j 
Cucumbers,  with  this  Difference  only,  that  thefe  requ 
a  larger  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather ;  otherwife  1 
Vines  will  grow  weak,  and  will  not  produce  Fruit, 

When  the  Plants  have  fpread,  fo  as  to  fill  the  Fran 
on  every  Side,  the  Frames  fhould  be  railed  on  Brie! 
and  the  Ends  of  the  Plants  drawn  out,  that  they  m 
have  Room  to  grow ;  for  when  thefe  Plants  are  in  a 
gorous  State,  they  will  fpread  eight  or  ten  Feet;  fo  tl 
if  they  are  confined,  they  will  become  fo  thick,  as 
rot  the  tender  Branches  which  are  covered  from  1 
Air,  and  there  will  be  no  Fruit  produced. 

The  Fruit,  when  it  is  young,  js  by  fome  People  eat< 
and  made  into  Mangos,  and  preferved  in  Pickle ;  t 
it  hath  a  very  difagreeable  Tafte,  and  is  not  account 
very  wholefome:  Wherefore  thefe  Plants  are  feldom  ci 
tivated  in  Europe,  except  by  fuch  Perfons  as  are  cu 
ous  in  Botany,  for  Variety. 

LUNARIA.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  218.  Tab.  Gen. 
Plant.  725.  [fo  called  of  Luna,  Lat.  the  Moon ,  becat 
the  Seed  Veffels  refemble  theForm  of  the  Moon]  Moo 
wort,  Sattin-Flower,  orHonefty;  in  French,  Bulbom 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  obli 
oval  fmall  Leaves,  which  are  cbtufe  and  fall  off  the  Flou 
has  four  Petals  in  form  of  a  Crop,  which  are  large ,  ebtu 
and  entire  :  It  hath  fix  Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  four  of  tb 
are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ;  the  other  two  c 
fhorter ,  terminated  by  ereCi  Summits.  It  has  an  oblong  oi 
Germen  fting  upon  a  fmall  Foot  Stalk,  fupporting  a  fin 
Style  crowned  by  an  entire  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  t 
terwards  becomes  an  ereCi  plain  compreffed  ehptical  Pod  J 
ing  upon  the  fmall  Foot  Stalk,  terminated  by  the  Style,  ha 
ing  two  Cells  opening  with  two  Valves,  which  are  parali 
inclofng  feveral  compreffed  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds ,  which 
bordered,  fting  in  the  Middle  of  the  Pod. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Se<fti' 
of  Tournefort’ s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Her 
with  a  Crofs-Jhaped  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fn 
with  intermediate  feptum  parallel  Valves,  and  divid 
two  Ways.  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in  the  firft  Sedr 
of  his  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whi 
Flowers  have  four  long  and  two  fhorter  Stamina ,  and 
Seeds  are  included  in  ffort  Pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lunaria  fliculis  oblongis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  65 

Sattin  Flower  with  oblong  Pods.  This  is  the  Lunar 
major,  fliqua  longiore.  J.B.i.  881.  Greater  Moo/; 
wort,  with  longer  Pods,  commonly  called  Honefty, 
White  Sattin.  ,  | 

2.  Lunaria  fliculis  fubrotundis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  65’: 
Sattin-Flower  with  roundifh  Pods.  This  is  the  Lunar 
major,  fliqua  rctundiore.  J.  B.  Greater  Moonwort,  wi  I 
a  rounder  Pod. 

3.  Lunaria  foliis  fupra  decompoftis ,  foliolis  trifid, 
fliculis  oblongis  pendulis.  Moonwort  with  Leaves  d  ; 
compounded  whole  Lobes  are  trifid,  and  oblor.  i 
hanging  Pods.  This  is  the  Cardamine  foliis  fuprA 
dtcompoftis,  fliquis  _  unilocularibus  pendulis.  Lin.  S1  j 
Plant.  65b.  Lady’s  Smock  with  Leaves  decompounq; 
ed  above,  and  hanging  Pods  containing  one  Cell. 

4.  Lunar* 
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Lunar i a  perennis,  Jiliculis  oblongis,  foliis  lanceo- 
‘incanis.  Perennial  Moonwort,  with  oblong  Pods 
Spear-ihaped  hoary  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lunaria 
nnis,  lu tea,  folio  leucoti ,  ramis  expanfis.  Vaill.  Yel- 
..erennial  Moonwort,  with  a  Stock  Gilliflower  Leaf 
"expanded  Branches. 

'he  fir  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary,  Jftria,  and 
ria,  but  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Englijh 
dens.  L  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes  loon 
r  the” Seeds  are  ripe  •,  it  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk 
n  two  to  three  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  redifli  hairy 
k  fendino-  out  Branches  on  every  Side  from  the 
und  upward ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  Heart-lhaped 
ves  placed  alternately,  ending  in  acute  Points  in- 
•ed  on  their  Edges,  and  a  little  hairy,  the  lower 
ding  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  but  the  upper 
,lo, f  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
Top  and  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  toward  their 
,s  in  Clufters ;  they  are  compofed  of  four  purplifti 
irt-Ihaped  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs.  Thefe 
ear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  flat  roundifh 
Is.  with  two  Cells,  inclofing  two  Rows  of  flat  Kid - 
-Ihaped  Seeds,  which  have  a  Border  round  them. 

Te  Pods,  when  ripe,  turn  to  a  clear  white  or  Sattin 
our,  and  are  tranfparent. 

hhe  Seed  Vefiels  of  this  Plant,  when  they  are  full 
become  very  tranfparent,  and  of  the  Appearance 
white  Sattin,  at  which  Time  the  Branches  are  cut 
and  dried,  after  which  they  are  preferred  to  place 
he  Chimneys  of  Halls  and  large  Rooms,  where  they 
tinue  a  long  Time  in  Beauty. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
he  Autumn,  for  thole  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring 
:n  mifcarry,  or  lie  a  long  Time  in  the  Ground.  The 
nts  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil,  but  love  a  lhady 
tation  ;  it  requires  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  it 
in  from  Weeds.  If  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcat- 
,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  any  farther  Care  ;  and 
hey  are  left  unremoved,  they  will  grow  much  larger 
n  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted ;  the  Roots  of  this 
t  perilh  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Mountains 
icily,  this  hath  Stalks  and  Leaves  very  like  the  firft, 

:  the  Flowers  are  rather  larger,  and  of  a  lighter  pur- 
Colour ;  but  the  principal  Difference  is  in  the  Pods 
this  being  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the 
ler.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at  the  fame  Time  with  the- 
t,  and  requires  the  fame  Culture. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na- 
ally  in  Egypt.  This  rifes  with  a  fmooth  branching 
ilk,  little  more  than  a  Foot  high,  garnilhed  with 
iged  Leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  Pair  of  Lobes 
iged  along  the  Mid- rib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
de  Lobes  are  of  unequal  Sizes,  and  vary  in  their 
irm-,  fome  of  them  are  almoft  entire,  and  others  are 
t  at  their  Extremities  into  three  Parts  ;  they  are 
moth,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  Flowers  Hand  each 
on  pretty  long  Header  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out 
>m  the  Side,  and  alfo  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in 
)fe  frnall  Clufters  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and 
^  fucceeded  by  oblong  compreffed  Pods,  which  hang 
wnward.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  the 
eds  ripen  the  Begining  of  September ,  and  the  Plants 
cay  foon  after. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
)on  an  open  Border,  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain ; 
they  are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  Plants  will 
>me  up  in  the  Autumn,  and  live  through  the  Winter 
ithout  Shelter,  and  thefe  will  flower  early  the  follow- 
g  Summer ;  they  may  alfo  be  fown  in  the  Spring  in 
te  Manner.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will 
quire  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Teds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  If  the 
-eds  are  permited  to  fcatter  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants 
ill  rife  without  Care,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
fay.. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago  -, 
ds  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  two  or 
iree  ligneous  Stalks  a  Foot  high,  covered  with  a  white 
dry  Bark,  branching  upward  into  feveral  fmaller 
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Branches  •,  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  Spear-ihaped  Leaves 
Iking  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  are  a  little  hoary.  The 
Branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  yellow'-  Flow¬ 
ers  which  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
flat  Pods,  containing  flat  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  which 
ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in 
the  Autumn,  will  fucceed  better  than  in  the  Spring  •, 
they  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  Border  and  a  dry  poor 
Soil,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  ; 
but  in  a  rubbilhing  Soil,  the  Plants  will  continue  three 
or  four  Years. 

LUPINUS.  Fourn .  Infi.  R.H.  392.  Tab.  213.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  774.  Lupine  j  in  French ,  Lupin. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  bifid  and  of  one  Leaf-,  the  Flower  is 
of  the  Butterfly  Kind-,  the  Standard  is  roundiflo,  Heart  - 
fie  aped,  indented  at  the  Fop,  and  the  Sides  reflexed  and 
compreffed.  The  Wings  are  nearly  oval,  and  almoft  as  long 
as  the  Standard  -,  they  are  not  fixed  to  the  Keel,  but  clofe 
at  their  Safe  -,  the  Keel  is  as  long  as  the  Wings ,  but  is 
narrow ,  falcated,  and  ends  in  a  Point.  It  hath  ten  Sta¬ 
mina  joined  at  their  Bafe  in  two  Bodies,  but  as  they  rife 
are  diftinbi  above,  terminated  by  five  oblong  Summits.  In 
the  Center  is  fituated  a  hairy,  compreffed,  Awl-Jhaped  Ger- 
men ,  fupporting  a  rifling  Style  terminated  by  an  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  large,  oblong,  thick 
fhelled  Pod  with  one  Cell,  ending  with  an  acute  Point ,  in¬ 
cluding  feveral  roundifh  compreffed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  FourneforB s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Butterfly  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  long  Pod 
with  one  Cell.  Dr.  Linnceus  places  it  in  the  third  Section 
of  his  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lupinus  calycibus  femiverticillatis  appendiculatis, 
labio  fuperiore  bifido,  inferiore  fubtridentato.  Hort.  Cliff. 
499.  Lupine  withEmpalements  half  whorled  and  hav¬ 
ing  Appendages,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  bifid,  and  the 
under  one  almoft  trifid.  This  is  xht  Lupinus  fylveftris, 
purpureo  flore,  femine  rotundo  vario.  J.  B.  2.  291.  Wild 
Lupine,  with  a  purple  Flower  and  a  round  variegated 
Seed,  commonly  called  the  leffer  blue  Lupine. 

2.  Lupinus  calycibus  alternis  appendiculatis,  labio  fu¬ 
periore  bipartito ,  inferiore  integro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  721. 
Lupine  with  Empalements  having  alternate  Appen¬ 
dages,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  divided  into  two,  and  the 
under  one  entire.  This  is  the  Lupinus  anguftifolius  cos- 
ruleus  elatior.  Raii  Hift.  908.  Narrow  leaved  taller  blue 
Lupine. 

3.  Lupinus  calycibus  verticillatis  appendiculatis,  labio 
fuperiore  bipartito,  inferiore  trident  at  0.  Hort.  Cliff.  499. 
Lupine  with  Empalements  growing  in  Whorls,  and 
having  Appendages  to  them,  whofe  upper  Lips  are  cut 
into  two  Parts,  and  the  under  into  three.  This  is  the 
Lupinus  fylveftris,  flore  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  348.  The  com¬ 
mon  yellow  Lupine. 

4.  Lupinus  calycibus  verticillatis  appendiculatis,  labio 
fuperiore  inferioreque  integris.  Hort.  Cliff.  499.  Lupine 
with  Whorl-Ihaped  Empalements  having  Appendages, 
and  the  upper  and  under  Lip  entire.  This  is  the  Lu¬ 
pinus  peregrinus  major ,  vel  villofus ,  cceruleus,  major.  C. 

B.  P.  Foreign,  greater,  hairy  Lupine,  with  a  large 
blue  Flower,  commonly  called  the  great  blue  Lupine. 

5.  Lupinus  calycibus  alternis  inappendiculatis ,  labio 
fuperiore  integro,  inferiore  trident  at  0.  Hort.  Cliff.  499. 
Lupine  with  alternate  Empalements  having  no  Appen¬ 
dages,  and  the  upper  Lip  entire,  but  the  under  cut  in¬ 
to  three  Parts.  This  is  the  Lupinus  fativus,  flore  albo. 

C.  B.  P.  347.  Garden  or  manured  Lupine,  with  a 
white  Flower. 

6.  Lupinus  calycibus  alternis  inappendiculatis,  labio 
fuperiore  emarginato ,  inferiore  integro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
721.  Lupine  with  alternate  Empalements  having  no 
Appendages,  the  upper  Lip  indented,  and  the  under 
entire.  This  is  the  Lupinus  cceruleus,  minor,  perennis, 
Virginianus,  repens.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p.  87.  Smaller,  pe¬ 
rennial,  creeping,  blue  Lupine  of  Virginia. 
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N  The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn  in 
the  South  of  France  and  It  ah.  and  in  great  Abundance 
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in  Sicily.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a 
firm,  ftrait,  channeled  Stalk  near  three  Feet  high,  di¬ 
vided  toward  the  Top  into-  feveral  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  Hand-ihaped  Leaves,  compofed  of  five, 
fix,  or  feven  oblong  Lobes,  which  join  in  one  Center 
at  their  Bafe,  and  are  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  Handing 
half  round  the  Stalk  in  a  Sort  of  Whorls ;  they  are  of  a 
light  blue  Colour,  ihaped  like  thofe  of  Peas,  and  are 
lucceeded  by  ftrait  taper  Pods  with  one  Cell,  inclofing 
a  Row  of  roundifh  Seeds.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June 
and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

It  is  propagated  in  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Gar¬ 
den  for  Ornament,  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  April  in  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up  they  fliould  be  thined  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture 
they  require. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  much  the  Appearance  of  the 
firft,  but  the  Stalks  rife  higher  ;  the  Leaves  have  more 
Lobes,  and  ftand  upon  longer  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Lobes 
are  blunt  pointed,  and  the  Seeds  are  variegated.  This 
requires  the  fame  Culture  as  the  firft,  and  flowers  at  the 
lame  Time. 

The  third  Sort  is  the  common  yellow  Lupine,  which 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  for  the 
Sweetnefs  of  its  Flowers.  This  grows  naturally  in  Si¬ 
cily,  it  rifes  about  a  Foot  high  with  a  branching  Stalk, 
garnifhed  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  compofed  of  nine 
narrow  hairy  Lobes,  which  join  at  their  Bafe  to  the 
Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  four  or  five  Inches  long.  The 
Flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  Handing  in  Whorls  round 
the  Stalks,  with  Spaces  between  them,  terminated  by 
three  or  four  Flowers,  fiting  clofe  at  the  Top ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  flatifh  hairy  Pods  about  two  Inches 
long,  Handing  ereft,  inclofing  four  or  five  roundifh 
Seeds  a  little  compreffed  on  their  Side,  of  a  yellowifh 
white,  variegated  with  dark  Spots.  This  Sort  flowers 
at  the  fame  Time  as  the  former,  but  to  have  a  Succef- 
fion  of  the  Flowers,  the  Seeds  are  fown  at  different 
Times,  viz.  in  April,  May,  and  June,  but  thofe  only 
which  are  firft  fown,  will  ripen  their  Seeds.  It  may  be 
cultivated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  two  former,  and  is 
equally  hardy. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Native  of  India , 
but  has  been  many  Years  in  the  Englijh  Gardens.  It  is 
an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  a  ftrong,  firm,  chan¬ 
neled  Stalk,  from  three  to  four  Feet  high,  covered 
with  a  foft  brownifh  Down,  dividing  upward  into  fe¬ 
veral  ftrong  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Hand- 
fhaped  Leaves,  compofed  of  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  Wedge- 
fhaped  hairy  Lobes,  which  are  narrow'  at  their  Bafe 
where  they  join  the  Foot  Stalk,  but  enlarge  upward, 
and  are  rounded  at  the  Top  where  they  are  broadeft  ; 
the  hoot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  three  or  four  Inches 
long.  The  Flowers  are  placed  in  Whorls  round  the 
Stalks  above  each  other,  forming  a  loofe  Spike,  which 
proceeds  from  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  large 
and  of  a  beautiful  blue  Colour,  but  have  no  Scent. 
Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn.  The  Pods  of  this  Sort  are  large,  almoftan  Inch 
broad  and  three  Inches  long,  inclofing  three  large 
roundifh  Seeds  compreffed  on  their  Sides,  very  rough 
and  of  a  purplifh  brown  Colour.  There  is  a  Variety 
of  this  with  Flefh-coloured  Flowers,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Role  Lupine ;  it  differs  from  the  blue 
only  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower,  but  this  Difference 
is  permanent,  for  neither  of  the  Sorts  vary. 

This  is  generally  late  in  the  ripening  of  the  Seeds, 
fo  that  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  warm  and  dry  they 
do  not  ripen  ;  therefore  the  beft  Way  to  have  good 
Seeds,  is  to  fow  them  in  September  clofe  to  a  warm  Wall 
on  dry  Ground,  where  they  will  live  through  our  or¬ 
dinary  Winters ;  and  thefe  Plants  will  flower  early  the 
following  Summer,  fo  there  will  be  Time  for  the  Seeds 
to  lipen  before  the  Rains  fail  in  the  Autumn,  which 
fi  cquently  caufes  the  Seeds  to  rot  which  are  not  ripe. 
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If  a  few  of  the  Seeds  of  both  thefe  Varieties,  are  fo 
in  i'mall  Pots  the  Begining  of  September ,  and  when  • 
Frofts  begin,  the  Pots  removed  into  a  common  1 
Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  protected  from  h- 
Froft,  but  enjoy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather 
Plants  may  be  fo  fecured,  and  in  the  Spring' "they’rr 
be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  preferving  the  Earth  to  t! 
Roots,  and- planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where  they  \ 
flower  early,  and  produce  very  good  Seeds. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  but 
cultivated  in  fo  me  Parts  of  Italy,  as  other  Pulfe 
Food.  This  hath  a  thick  upright  Stalk  about  t 
F(eet  high,  which  divides  toward  the  Top  into  fevt 
fmaller  Branches ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  v\ 
Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  compofed' of  feven  or  eio-ht  n 
row  oblong  Lobes,  which  are  hairy  and  join^at  t! 
Bafe,  of  a  dark  grayifh  Colour,  and  have  a  filv 
Down.  ,  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  white,  and  fit  cl 
to  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  hairy  ftrait  pi 
about  three  Inches  long,  a  little  compreffed  on  the  Sid 
thefe  contain  five  or  fix  fiatifh  Seeds  which  are  wh 
having  a  little  Cavity  like  a  Navel,  in  that  Part  wh 
is  fixed  to  the  Pod.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July,  and 
Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  It  is  an  annual  P]j 
which  is  cultivated  for  Ornament  in  the  Pleafure  G 
den.  The  Seeds  muft  be  fown  in  the  Places  where 
Plants  are  to  remain,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fa 
Way  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  andot 
of  the  northern  Parts  of  America.  This  hath  a  per; 
nial  creeping  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  ereft  ch 
neled  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Plalf  high,  fendino-  out  t 
or  three  final  1  Side  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnitlied  w 
Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  compofed  of  ten  or  eleven  Spe 
fhaped  Lobes,  which  join  at  their  Bafe ;  thefe  ft; 
upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  have  a  few  Hairs 
their  Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  in  long  loofe  Spil< 
which  terminate  the  Stalks,  and  are  placed  without  I 
der  on  every  Side  the  Stalk ;  they  are  of  a  pale  t 
Colour,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  Thefe 
pear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl,  which 
icon  lcattered  if  they  be  not  gathered  ;  for  after  a  li 
Moifture,  the  Sun  caufes  the  Pods  to  open  with 
Elafticity,  and  call:  out  the  Seeds  to  a  Diftance 
round.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  f 
mer,  which  fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  to 
main  ;  for  althougn  the  Root  is  perennial,  yet  it  r 
fo  deep  into  the  Ground,  as  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
entire ;  and  if  the  Root  is  cut  or  broken,  the  Plant 
ver  thrives  well  after.  I  have  traced  fome  of  the  Rc 
of  this  Plant,  which  have  been  three  Feet  deep  in 
Ground  in  one  Year  from  Seed  ;  they  alfo  fpread 
far  on  every  Side,  fo  that  they  muft  have  Room,  the 
fore  the  young  Plants  fhould  not  be  left  nearer  tl 
three  Feet  afunder.  If  this  Plant  is  in  a  light  dry  S 
the  Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and  prod 
many  Spikes  of  Flowers ;  and  although  the  ufuai  S 
fon  of  flowering  is  in  June  and  July ,  yet  when  R 
happens  to  fall  in  Augujl,  there  are  frequently  fr 
Stalks  arife  from  the  Roots,  which  flower  the  End 
September,  or  Begining  of  Obleber. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fifth  Sort  are  ufed  in  Medici 
they  have  a  bitter  Tafte,  fo  do  open,  digeft,  diffol 
and  cleanfe  ;  and  if  they  are  fteeped  in  Water  for  fo 
Days  till  they  have  loft  their  Bitternefs,  they  may 
eaten  out  of  Neceffity,  but  they  are  fuppofed  to  bn 
grofs  Humours,  and  are  hard  of  Digeftion.  So 
Women  ufe  the  Flower  of  the  Seed  mixed  with 
Juice  of  Lemons,  and  a  little  Alumen  faccharim 
made  into  the  Form  of  foft  Ointment,  to  make 
Face  fmooth,  and  look  more  amiable. 

1  he  fmall  blue  Lupine  is  frequently  fown  in  Iti 
to  drels  and  manure  the  Ground,  efpecially  that  wh 
is  intended  for  Vineyards;  where,  if  they  have  Tir 
the  Ground  is  fown  .with  Lupines,  which  grow  till  tl 
begin  to  flower  ;  then  they  cut  them  down  and  plou 
them  into  the  Ground,  where  the  Stalks  rot  with 
Wdnter’s  Rain;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  £ 
real  Benefit  to  the  Ground,  for  there  are  few  Pla 
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:ch  draw  and  impoveriffi  Ground  fo  much  as  Lu¬ 
es  •  therefore  the  Dreffing  they  yield,  is  fcarce  an 
ui valent  for  what  they  have  drawn  from  the  Ground : 
t  when  there  is  not  Time  for  this  Operation,  they 
•boil  the  Seeds  to  prevent  their  growing,  and  fow 
m  upon  the  Ground  before  it  is  ploughed,  allowing 
■een  Buffiels  to  an  Acre  of  Land,  and  this  dreffing 
Preferable  to  the  former. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Lupines  make  a  pretty  Appearance 
en  they  are  in  flower,  but  the  yellow  Sort  is  prefered 
it’s  Sweetnefs,  though  the  Flowers  of  this  are  of 
,rt  Duration,  efpecially  in  Warm  Weather  ;  therefore 
•  Seeds  of  this  ihould  be  fown  at  feveral  Times,  that 
re  may  be  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  through  the  Sea- 
,^for  they  will  continue  flowering  till  they  are  Hoped 
hard  Froft ;  and  thofe  which  come  in  the  Autumn 
flower,  v/ill  continue  in  Beauty  a  longer  Time  than 
.  early'ones.  If  fome  of  thefe  Seeds  are  fown  in  the 
itumn  on  a  warm  Border,  the  Plants  will  often  live 
•ough  the  Winter,  and  flower  early  in  the  Spring. 

LUPULUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  535.  Tab.  309. 
mdus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  989.  [This  Plant  takes  its 
une  of  Lupus ,  Lat.  a  Wolf,  becaufe  the  Ancients 
d  a  Notion,  that  Wolves  were  wont  to  hide  them- 
ves  under  this  Plant.]  The  Hop  •,  in  French,  Houblon. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  male  and  female  Flowers  are  upon  different  Plants. 

\e  Empalement  of  the  male  Flower  is  compofed  of  five 
all  concave  obtufe  Leaves  ;  it  hath  no  Petal ,  but  has  five 
rt  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  The 
nale  Flowers  have  a  general  four-pointed  acute  Perian- 
hm,  and  a  feparate  oval  one  of  four  Leaves ,  including 
■ht  Flowers  •,  each  of  thefe  have  an  Empalement  of  one 
<af,  which  is  clofed  at  the  Bafe.  Thefe  have  neither  Pe- 

I  or  Stamina ,  but  a  fmall  Germen  fituated  in  the  Center , 
porting  two  Awl-fioaped  Styles ,  crowned  by  acute  reflex  - 
fpreading  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
undifh  Seed  covered  with  a  thin  Skin ,  inclofed  in  the  Bafe 
the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Se&ion 
'  Tourneforf  s  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Fferbs 
hofe  Flowers  have  no  Petals ,  and  the  Flowers  and '  Fruit 
ow  for  the  moft  Part  on  different  Plants.  Dr.  Linnmus 
aces  it  in  the  fifth  Section  of  his  twenty-fecond  Clafs, 
hich  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  male  and  female  Plow  - 
s  are  upon  different  Plants ,  and  the  male  Flowers  have 
ie  Stamina  ;  he  has  alfo  changed  the  Title  to  Humulus. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 
Lupulus  mas  & femina.  C.  B.P.  298.  Male  and  fe- 
ale  Hop. 

The  male  Hop  grows  wild  by  the  Side  of  Hedges 
id  upon  Banks,  in  many  Parts  of  England  ;  the  young 
hoots  of  thefe  Plants  are  often  gathered  by  the  poor 
eople,  and  boiled  as  an  efculent  Herb,  but  thefe  mu  ft 
z  taken  very  young,  otherwife  they  are  tough  and 
ringy.  This  Sort  is  eafily  diftinguiffied  by  the  Flow¬ 
's,  which  are  final],  and  hang  in  long  loofe  Bunches 
om  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  abounding  with  Farina  on 
leir  Summits  ;  thefe  have  no  Flops  lucceeding  to  the 
lowers. 

The  female  Hop  is  the  Sort  which  is  cultivated  for 
Ife ;  of  this  Sort,  the  People  who  cultivate  them  reckon 
tree  different  Varieties :  As  firft,  the  long  and^fquare 
larlick  Hop,  the  long  white  Hop,  and  the  oval  Hop, 

II  which  are  indifferently  cultivated  \n  England,  but  of 
ie  male  Hop  there  is  no  different  Varieties. 

There  being  the  greateft  Plantation  of  Flops  in  Kent 
rat  are  in  any  County  in  England ,  it  is  very  probable, 
rat  their  Method  of  planting  and  ordering  them  ihould 
e  the  beft. 

As  for  the  Choice  of  their  Hop  Grounds,  they  efteem 
re  richeft  and  ftrongeft  Grounds  as  the  moft  proper; 
rey  choofe  a  warm  dry  Soil,  that  has  a  good  Depth  of 
lazel  Mould  ;  and  if  it  be  rocky  within  two  or  three 
eet  of  the  Surface,  the  Flops  will  profper  well ;  but 
hey  will  by  no  Means  thrive  on  a  ftiff  Clay,  or  fpongy 
^t  Land. 

If  it  may  be,  choofe  a  Piece  of  Meadow  or  lay 
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Ground  to  plant  Hops  on,  fucn  as  has  not  been  tilled 
or  fown  for  many  Years,  or  an  old  decayed  Orchard  ; 
for  L-and  that  is  worn  out  by  long  bearing  of  Corn, 
will  require  Abundance  of  Dung,  to  bring  it  into  any 
tolerable  Condition  to  bear  a  Crop  of  Flops. 

The  Kentifh  Planters  accounting  new  Land  beft  for 
Flops,  they  plant  their  Hop  Gardens  with  Apple  TreeS 
at  a  large  Diftance,  ahd  with  Cherry  Trees  between  j 
and  when  the  Land  hath  done  its  beft  for  Hops,  which 
they  reckon  it  will  in  about  ten  Years,  the  Trees  may 
begin  to  bear.  The  Cherry  Trees  laft  about  thirty 
Years,  arid  by  that  Time  the  Apple  Trees  are  large, 
they  cut  down  the  Cherry  Trees; 

The  Effex  Planters  account  a  moory  Land  the  pro- 
pereft  for  Hops,  though  thefe  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of 
Soil  that  are  efteemed  very  good. 

Some  account  that  Land  that  has  a  roffelly  Top, 
and  a  Brick  earthy  Bottom,  the  beft  ;  a  true  Roffel  or 
light  Sand,  is  what  they  generally  plant  in,  whether  it 
be  white  or  black. 

Moory  Land  is  of  different  Sorts,  fome  being  fixed 
and  heavy,  fo  as  to  crack  in  Summer ;  and  fome  fo 
light,  that  in  dry  Seafons  it  will  blow  away  with  the 
Wind  ;  and  fome  are  of  a  middle  Confiftence,  being 
compofed  of  both. 

Thefe  Moors  forGoodnefs  and  Value,  are  according 
to  the  Nature  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil  that  is  under¬ 
neath  them ;  which  being  flung  up  upon  the  Surface, 
will  make  a  very  good  Mixture,  it  being  beft  to  fling 
the  under  Soil  downward  for  Hops  ;  becaufe  they  natu-^ 
rally  root  downwards,  iometimes  four  or  five  Yards 
deep,  and  therefore  the  deepeft  and  richeft  Soil  is  beft 
for  them. 

Few  are  acquainted  with  the  Value  of  Moors,  becaufe 
they  do  not  iearch  into  the  Bottom  of  them,  by  Reaion 
of  the  Expenfivenefs  of  doing  it,  and  the  Difficulty  of 
carrying  off  the  Water. 

If  the  Land  be  moift,  it  ought  to  be  laid  up  in  high 
Ridges,  and  to  be  well  drained,  and  the  Drains  kept 
clear  and  open,  efpecially  in  Winter,  that  the  Water 
do  not  rOt  or  too  much  chill  the  Roots. 

If  the  Land  be  four  or  cold,  it  will  be  very  much 
helped  by  burning  it  5  and  if  the  Haulm  and  Strings 
of  the  Hops  be  burnt  every  Year,  and  fome  of  the  Pa¬ 
ring  or  Sides  of  the  Garden  or  other  Earth  be  laid  on 
them  as  they  burn,  and  then  more  Flaulm  be  laid  over 
that,  and  fo  continued  Layer  upon  Layer,  it  will  make 
an  excellent  Compoft  to  make  the  Hills  with. 

As  to  the  Situation  of  a,  Hop  Ground,  one  that  in¬ 
clines  to  the  South  or  Weft  is  the  moft  eligible  ;  but  if 
it  be  expofed  to  the  North  Eaft  or  South  Weft  Winds, 
there  fnouid  be  a  Shelter  of  fome  Trees  at  a  Diftance  *, 
becaufe  the  North  Eaft  are  apt  to  nip  the  tender  Shoots 
in  the  Spring,  and  the  South  Weft  frequently  break  and 
blow  the  Poles  at  the  latter  End  of  the  Summer,  and 
very  much  endanger  the  Hops. 

Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  an  open  Situation,  that 
the  Air  may  freely  pals  round  and  between  them,  to  dry 
up  and  diffipate  the  Moifture,  whereby  they  will  not 
be  fo  fubjed  to  Fire  Blafts,  which  often  deftroy  the 
Middles  of  large  Plantations,  while  the  Outfides  remain 
unhurt. 

As  for  the  Preparation  of  the  Ground  for  planting,  it 
Ihould,  the  Winter  before,  be  ploughed  and  harrowed 
even  ;  and  then  lay  upon  it  in  Heaps,  a  good  Quantity 
of  freffi  rich  Earth,  or  well  rotedDung  and  Earth  mix¬ 
ed  together,  fufficient  to  put  half  a  Bufhel  in  every 
Hole  to  plant  the  Hops  in,  unlefs  the  natural  Ground 
be  very  freffi  and  good. 

Then  lay  a  Line  acrofs  it  from  the  Hedge,  in  which 
Knots  have  been  tied,  at  the  Diftance  you  defign  your 
Hop  Hills  to  be  at,  about  eight  or  nine  Feet  Diftance 
the  whole  Length  of  the  Ground,  and  place  a  ffiarp 
pointed  Stick  at  every  Knot ;  then  lay  afide  the  Line, 
and  with  two  forked  Sticks  of  about  eight  or  nine  Feet 
long,  you  may  from  the  firft  Row  fet  out  the  whole 
Ground,  by  applying  the  two  Forks  to  two  of  the  Sticks 
which  were  firft  fet  up,  and  placing  another  Row  at 
the  Ends  where  the  forked  Stalks  meet  triangular-wffe*, 

the  a 
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then  you  fhould  dig  a  Hole  at  every  Stick  about  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  wide,  and  fill  it  full  of  the  good  Earth  you 
brought  in. 

If  you  plough  the  Ground  with  Horfes  between  the 
Hills,  it  will  be  belt  to  plant  them  in  Squares  Chequer- 
wife  ;  but  the  Quincunx  Form  is  the  moft  beautiful,  and 
it  will  alfo  be  better  for  the  Hop;  but  if  the  Ground  be 
fmall,  that  it  may  be  done  with  the  Bread:  Plough  or 
Spade,  it  will  do  very'  well  ;  but  which  Way  foever 
you  make  ufe  of,  a  Stake  fhould  be  ftuck  down  at  all 
the  Places  where  the  Hills  are  to  be  made. 

Perfons  ought  to  be  very  curious  in  the  Choice  of  the 
Plants  and  Sets,  as  to  the  Kind  of  Hop ;  for  if  the 
Hop  Garden  be  planted  with  a  Mixture  of  feveral  Sorts 
of  Hops  that  ripen  at  feveral  Times,  it  will  caufe  a 
great  deal  of  Trouble,  and  be  a  great  Detriment  to  the 
Owner. 

The  two  bell  Sorts  are  the  white  and  the  gray  Bind  ; 
the  latter  is  a  large  fquare  Hop,  more  hardy,  and  is  the 
more  plentiful  Bearer,  and  ripens  later  than  the  former. 

There  is  alfo  another  Sort  of  the  white  Bind,  which 
ripens  a  Week  or  ten  Days  before  the  common  ;  but 
this  is  tenderer  and  a  lefs  plentiful  Bearer,  but  it  has 
this  Advantage,  it  comes  firft  to  Market. 

But  if  three  Grounds,  or  three  diftant  Parts  of  one 
Ground,  be  planted  with  thefe  three  Sorts,  there  will 
be  this  Conveniency,  that  they  may  be  picked  fuccef- 
fively  as  they  become  ripe. 

The  Sets  ought  to  be  procured  out  of  Grounds  that 
are  entirely  of  the  fame  Sort  you  would  have,  they 
fhould  be  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  with  three  or  more 
Joints  or  Buds  on  them,  all  the  old  Bind  and  hollow 
Part  of  the  Set  being  cut  off. 

If  there  be  a  Sort  of  Hop  you  value,  and  would  in- 
creafe  Plants  and  Sets  from,  the  fuperfiuous  Binds  may 
be  laid  down  when  the  Hops  are  tied,  cuting  off  the 
Tops,  and  burying  them  in  the  Hill ;  or  when  the 
Hops  are  dreffed,  all  the  Cutings  may  be  faved,  and 
laid  in  Rows  in  a  Bed  of  good  Earth  ;  for  almoft  every 
Part  will  grow,  and  become  a  good  Set  the  next  Spring. 

Some  have  tried  to  raile  a  Hop  Ground  by  fowing 
Seeds,  but  that  turns  to  no'  Account,  becaufe  that 
Way  is  not  only  tedious,  but  the  Hops  fo  produced  are 
commonly  of  different  Kinds,  and  many  of  them  wild 
and  barren. 

As  to  the  Seafons  of  planting  Hops,  the  Kentijh 
Planters  beft  approve  the  Months  of  Oblober  and  March , 
both  which  fucceed  very  well ;  but  the  common  Sets 
are  not  to  be  had  in  Ottober,  unlefs  from  fome  Ground 
that  is  to  be  diged  up  and  deftroyed ;  and  likewife 
there  is  fome  Danger  that  the  Sets  may  be  roted,  il  the 
Winter  prove  very  wet ;  but  the  moft  ufual  Time  of 
procuring  them  is  in  March ,  when  the  Hops  are  cut 
and  dreffed. 

As  to  the  Manner  of  planting  the  Sets,  you  fhould 
put  five  good  Sets  in  every  Hole  with  a  feting  Stick  ; 
one  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Middle,  and  the  reft  round 
about  Hoping,  the  Tops  meeting  at  the  Center ;  they 
mull  ftand  even  with  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  let 
them  be  preffed  clofe  with  the  Hand,  and  covered  with 
fine  Earth,  and  a  Stick  fhould  be  placed  on  each  Side 
the  Hill,  to  fecure  it. 

The  Ground  being  thus  planted,  all  that  is  to  be 
done  more  that  Summer,  is  to  keep  the  Hills  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  to  dig  up  the  Ground  about  the  Month  of 
May,  and  to  gather  up  the  Stones,  if  more  are  turned 
up  by  diging,  to  raife  a  fmall  Hill  round  about  the 
Plants ;  and  in  June  you  muft  twift  the  young  Binds  or 
Branches  together  into  a  Bunch  or  Knot,  for  if  they  are 
tied  up  to  fmall  Poles,  the  firft  Year,  in  order  to  have 
a  few  Hops  from  them,  it  will  not  countervail  the 
weakening  of  the  Plants. 

A  Mixture  of  Compoft  or  Dung  being  prepared  for 
your  Hop  Ground,  the  beft  Time  for  laying  it  on,  if 
the  Weather  prove  dry,  is  about  Michaelmas ,  that  the 
Wheels  of  the  Dung  Cart  may  not  injure  the  Hops, 
nor  furrow  the  Ground  :  If  this  be  not  done  then,  you 
muft  be  obliged  to  wait  till  the  Froft  has  hardened  the 
Ground,  fo  that  it  will  bear  the  Dung  Cart ;  and  this 
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is  alfo  the  Time  to  carry  on  your  new  Poles,  to  recr 
thole  that  are  decayed,  and  to  be  caft  out  every  Yea 

If  you  have  good  Store  of  Dung,  the  beft  Way  \ 
be  to  fpread  it  in  the  Alleys  all  over  the  Ground,  anc 
dig  it  in  the  Winter  following.  The  Quantity  tl 
will  require,  will  be  forty  Loads  to  an  Acre,  reckon 
about  thirty  Bufhels  to  the  Load. 

If  you  have  not  Dung  enough  to  cover  all  the  G'rou 
in  one  Year,  you  may  lay  it  on  one  Part  one  Year,  a 
on  the  reft  in  another,  or  a  third  ;  for  there  is  no  Oc 
fion  to  dung  the  Ground  after  this  Manner,  ofte 
than  once  in  three  Years. 

Thofe  who  have  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Dung,  u 
ally  content  themfelves  with  laying  on  about  twei 
Loads  upon  an  Acre  every  Year ;  this  they  lay  only 
the  Hills,  either  about  November ,  or  in  the  Sprin 
which  laft  fome  account  the  beft  Time,  when  the  H< 
are  dreffed,  to  cover  them  after  they  are  cut ;  but  il 
be  done  at  this  Time,  the  Compoft  or  Dung  ought 
be  very  well  roted  and  fine. 

As  to  the  dreffing  of  the  Hops,  when  the  H 
Ground  is  dug  in  January  or  February ,  the  Earth  abc 
the  Hills,  and  very  near  them,  ought  to  betaken  a\\ 
with  a  Spade,  that  you  may  come  the  more  conve 
ently  at  the  Stock  to  cut  it. 

About  the  End  of  February ,  if  the  Hops  were  plai. 
ed  the  Spring  before,  or  if  the  Ground  be  weak,  tl 
ought  to  be  dreffed  in  dry  Weather;  but  elfe,  if  i 
Ground  be  ftrong  and  in  Perfebtion,  the  Middle 
March  will  be  a  good  Time;  and  the  latter  End. 
March ,  if  it  be  apt  to  produce  over-rank  Binds,  or  t 
Begining  of  April ,  may  be  loon  enough. 

Then  having  with  an  Iron  Picker  cleared  away  all  t 
Earth  out  of  the  Hills,  fo  as  to  make  the  Stock  bear 
the  principal  Roots,  with  a  fharp  Knife  you  muft  c 
off  all  the  Shoots  which  grew  up  with  the  Binds  t 
laft  Year ;  and  alfo  all  the  young  Suckers,  that  nc 
be  left  to  run  in  the  Alley  and  weaken  the  Hill.  It  w 
be  proper  to  cut  one  Part  of  the  Stock  lower  than  ti 
other,  and  alfo  to  cut  that  Part  low,  that  was  left  high 
the  preceding  Year.  By  purfuing  this  Method,  y 
may  expect  to  have  ftronger  Buds,  and  alfo  keep  t1 
Hill  in  good  Order. 

In  dreffing  thofe  Hops  that  have  been  planted  tj 
Year  before,  you  ought  to  cut  off  both  the  deadTojj 
and  the  young  Suckers  which  have  fprung  up  from  tj 
Sets,  and  alfo  to  cover  the  Stocks  with  a  Hive  with  ftj 
Earth  a  Finger’s  Length  in  Thicknefs. 

About  the  Middle  of  April  the  Hops  are  to  be  pole 
when  the  Shoots  begin  to  fprout  up  ;  the  Poles  muft 
fet  to  the  Hills  deep  into  the  Ground,  with  a  fqu; 
Iron  Pitcher  or  Crow,  that  they  may  the  better  endi 
the  Winds ;  three  Poles  are  Efficient  for  one  Hi 
Thefe  fhould  be  placed  as  near  the  Hills  as  may  be,  w: 
their  bending  Tops  turned  outwards  from  the  Hill,  ; 
prevent  the  Binds  from  entangling  ;  and  a  Space  betwej 
two  Poles  ought  to  be  left  open  to  the  South,  to  adnj 
the  Sun  Beams. 

The  Poles  ought  to  be  in  Length  fixteen  or  twen 
Feet,  more  or  lels,  according  as  the  Ground  is 
Strength  ;  and  great  Care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  ovc 
pole  a  young  or  weak  Ground,  for  that  will  draw  t 
Stock  too  much,  and  weaken  it.  If  a  Ground  be  ovd 
poled,  you  are  not  to  expebt  a  good  Crop  from  it ;  f 
the  Branches  which  bear  the  Hops  will  grow  very  litt| 
till  the  Binds  have  over-reached  the  Poles,  which  th 
cannot  do  when  the  Poles  are  too  long.  Two  ftn| 
Poles  are  fufficient  for  a  Ground  that  is  young. 

If  you  wait  till  the  Sprouts  or  young  Binds  are  grovj 
to  the  Length  of  a  Foot,  you  will  be  able  to  make' 
better  Judgement  where  to  place  the  largeft  Poles;  bj 
if  you  ftay  till  they  are  fo  long  as  to  fall  into  the  Al¬ 
leys,  it  will  be  injurious  to  them,  becaufe  they  will  e| 
tangle  one  with  another,  and  will  not  clafp  about  til 
Pole  fo  readily.  I 

Maple  or  Afpen  Poles  are  accounted  the  beft  fl 
Hops,  on  which  they  are  thought  to  profper  beft,  b 
caufe  of  their  Warmth  ;  or  elfe,  becaufe  the  olimbin 
of  the  Hop  is  furthered  by  Means  ol  the  Roughnefs  '5 
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\s  to  the  tying  of  Hops,  the  Buds  that  do  not  clafp 
themfelves  to  the  neareft  Pole  when  they  are  grown 
three  or  four  Feet  high,  muft  be  guided  to  it  by  the 
nd  turning  them  to  the  Sun,  whofe  Courfe  they 
always  follow.  They  muft  be  bound  with  wither- 
Rulhes,  but  not  fo  c'lofe  as  to  hinder  them  from 
nbing  up  the  Pole. 

This  you  muft  continue  to  do  till  all  the  Poles  are 
nifhed  with  Binds,  of  which  two  or  three  are  enough 
a  Pole  ;  and  all  the  Sprouts  and  Binds  that  you  have 
Occafion  for,  are  to  be  plucked  up  ;  but  if  the 
ound  be  young,  then  none  of  thefe  ufelefs  Binds 
u!d  be  plucked  up,  but  fliould  be  wrapt  up  toge- 
r  in  the  Middle  of  the  Hill. 

When  the  Binds  are  grown  beyond  the  Reach  of  your 
mds,  if  they  forfake  the  Poles,  you  fhould  make  ufe 
a  Stand  Ladder  in  tying  them  up. 

Some  advife,  that  if  the  Binds  be  very  ftrong,  and 
ii'orow  the  Poles  very  much,  you  ftrike  off  their 
=ads  with  a  long  Switch,  to  increafe  their  branching 


Bark.  But  for 
es  are  preferable  ; 
•able  of  all. 
f,  after  the  Plops 
n  have  been  under 
r  thofe  that  are  too 
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Laftingnefs,  Afhen  or  Willow 
but  Cheftnut  Poles  are  the  moft 

are  grown  up,  you  find  any  of 
-poled,  taller  Poles  may  be  placed 
fhort,  to  receive  the  Binds  from 


m. 


ow. 


Towards  the  latter  End  of  May,  when  you  have 
de  an  End  of  tying  them,  the  Ground  muft  have  the 
mmer  diging ;  this  is  done  by  calling  up  with  the 
ade  fome  fine  Earth  into  every  Hill,  and  a  Month 
er  this  is  done,  you  muft  pare  the  Alleys  with  a  Sho- 
,  and  make  the  Hills  up  to  a  convenient  Bignefs. 

It  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted,  but  that  a  thorough 
atering  would  be  of  very  great  Advantage  to  Hops 
a  hot  dry  Summer  •,  but  it  is  fo  much  Charge  and 
■ouble  to  do  this,  that  unlefs  you  have  a  Stream  at 
and  to  flow  the  Ground,  it  is  fcarce  practicable. 

When  the  Hops  blow,  you  fliould  obierve  if  there 
any  wild  barren  Hills  among  them,  and  mark  them, 
driving  a  fliarpened  Stick  into  every  fuch  Hill,  that 
zy  may  bedigedup  and  replanted. 

Hops,  as  well  as  other  Vegetables,  are  liable  toDif- 
npers  andDifafters,  and  among  the  reft,  to  the  Fen. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  of  Ve- 
able  Stalicks,  treating  of  Hops,  gives  us  the  follow- 
l  Account  of  the  State  of  Hops  in  Kent ,  in  the  Year 
25,  that  he  received  from  Mr.  Auften  of  Canterbury , 
rich  is  as  follows  : 

In  mid  April  not  half  the  Shoots  appeared  above 
round,  fo  that  the  Planters  knew  not  how  to  pole  them 
the  beft  Advantage. 

This  Defedl  of  the  Shoot,  upon  opening  the  Hills, 
as  found  to  be  owing  to  the  Multitude  and  Variety  of 
ermin  that  lay  preying  upon  the  Roots ;  the  Increafe 
:  which  was  imputed  to  the  long  and  almoft  uninter- 
ipted  Series  of  dry  Weather  for  three  Months  before, 
owards  the  End  of  April ,  many  of  the  Hop  Vines 
ere  infefted  with  Flies. 

About  the  20th  of  May  there  was  a  very  unequal  Ap- 
^arance,  fome  Vines  being  run  feven  Feet,  others  not 
30ve  three  or  four ;  fome  juft  tied  to  the  Poles,  and 
>me  not  vifible ;  and  this  difproportionate  Inequality 
1  their  Size,  continued  through  the  whole  Time  of 
ieir  Growth. 

The  Flies  now  appeared  upon  the  Leaves  of  the  for- 
ardeft  Vines,  but  not  in  fuch  Numbers  here,  as  they 
id  in  moft  other  Places.  About  the  Middle  of  June 
ie  Flies  increafed,  yet  not  fo  as  to  endanger  the  Crop; 
ut  in  diftant  Plantations  they  were  exceedingly  multi- 
lied,  fo  as  to  fwarm  towards  the  End  of  the  Month. 
June  the  27th  fome  Specks  of  Fen  appeared.  From 
iis  Day  to  the  9th  ,of  July  was  very  dry  Weather.  At 
his  Time,  when  it  w’as  faid,  that  the  Hops  in  moft  Parts 
f  the  Kingdom  looked  black  and  fickly,  and  feemed  paft 
Recovery,  ours  held  it  out  pretty  well,  in  the  Opinion 
1  the  moft  fkilful  Planters. 

The  great  Leaves  were  indeed  difcoloured,  and  a  lit- 
k  withered,  and  the  Fen  was  fomewhat  increafed. 
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Frorh  the  9th  of  July  to  the  23d,  the  Fen  increafed  a 
great  deal ;  but  the  Flies  and  Lice  decreafed,  it  raining 
much  daily.  In  a  Week  more  the  Fen,  which  feemed 
to  be  almoft  at  a  Stand,  was  confiderably  increafed* 
efpecially  in  thofe  Grounds  where  it  firft  appeared. 

About  the  Middle  of  Augujl  the  Vines  had  done 
growing  both  in  Stem  and  Branch,  and  the  forwardeft 
began  to  be  in  the  Hop,  the  reft  in  Bloom  ;  the  Fen 
continued  fpreading  where  it  was  not  before  perceived  ; 
and  not  only  the  Leaves,  but  many  of  the  Burs  were 
alfo  tainted  with  it. 

About  the  20th  of  Augujl  fome  of  the  Hops  were  in- 
fedted  with  the  Fen,  and  whole  Branches  corrupted  by 
it.  Half  the  Plantations  had  pretty  well  efcaped  hither¬ 
to,  and  from  this  Time  the  Fen  increafed  but  little  ; 
but  feveral  Days  Wind  and  Rain  the  following  Week  fo 
diftorted  them,  that  many  of  them  began  to  dwindle* 
and  at  laft  came  to  nothing  ;  and  of  thofe  that  then  re¬ 
mained  in  Bloom,  fome  never  turned  to  Hops;  and  of 
the  reft  which  did,  many  of  them  were  fo  lmall,  that 
they  very  little  exceeded  the  Bignefs  of  a  good  thriving 
Bur. 

We  did  not  begin  to  pick  till  the  8th  of  September , 
which  is  eighteen  Days  later  than  we  began  the  Year 
before ;  the  Crop  was  little  above  two  hundred  on  an 
Acre  round,  and  not  good.  The  beft  Hops  fold  this 
Year  at  Way-hill,  for  16/.  the  Hundred. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  aforefaid  Treatife,  gives 
us  an  Account  of  the  following  Experiment  that  he 
made  on  Hop  Vines.  He  tells  us,  T  hat  in  July  he  cut 
off  two  thriving  Hop  Vines  near  the  Ground,  in  a 
thick  fhady  Part  of  the  Garden,  the  Pole  ftiil  Handing  ; 
he  ilriped  the  Leaves  off  from  one  of  thefe  Vines,  and 
fet  their  Stems  in  known  Quantities  of  Water  in  little 
Bottles ;  that  with  Leaves  imbibed  in  a  twelve  Hours 
Day  four  Ounces,  and  that  without  Leaves  three 
Fourths  of  an  Ounce. 

He  took  another  Hop  Pole  with  its  Vines  on  it,  and 
carried  it  out  of  the  Hop  Ground  into  a  free  and  open 
Expofure ;  thefe  imbibed  and  perfpired  as  much  more 
as  the  former  in  the  Hop  Ground,  which  is,  doubtlefs, 
the  Reafon  why  the  Flop  Vines  on  the  Outfides  of 
Gardens,  where  they  are  moft  expofed  to  the  Air,  are 
Ihort  and  poor,  in  Comparifon  of  thofe  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Ground,  viz.  becaufe  being  much  dried,  their 
Fibres  harden  fooner,  and  therefore  they  cannot  grow 
fo  kindly  as  thofe  in  the  Middle  of  the  Ground,  which, 
by  Shade,  are  always  kept  moifter,  and  more  dudlile. 

The  fame  curious  Author  proceeds  as  foiloweth  : 
Now  there  being  1 000  Hills  in  an  Acre  of  Hop  Ground, 
and  each  Hill  having  three  Poles,  and  each  Pole  three 
Vines,  the  Number  of  Vines  will,  be  9000,  each  of 
which  perfpiring  four  Ounces,  the  Sum  of  all  the  Ounces 
perfpired  by  an  Acre  in  twelve  Hours  Day  will  be  36000 
Ounces  15750000  Grains  ==  62007  Cube  Inches,  or 
220  Gallons,  which  divided  by  6272640,  the  Number 
of  fquare  Inches  in  an  Acre,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
Quantity  of  Liquor  perfpired  by  all  the  Hop  Vines  will 
be  equal  to  an  Area  of  Liquor  as  broad  as  an  Acre, 
and  -j-i-r  Part  of  an  Inch  deep,  befides  what  evaporated 
from  the  Earth. 

And  this  Quantity  of  Moifture,  in  a  kindly  State  of 
the  Air,  if  daily  carried  off,  is  a  fufficient  Quantity  to 
keep  the  Hops  in  a  healthy  State  ;  but  in  a  rainy  moift 
State  of  Air,  without  a  due  Mixture  of  dry  Weather, 
too  much  Moifture  hovers  about  the  Hops,  fo  as  to 
hinder,  in  fome  Meafure,  the  kindly  Perfpiration  of 
the  Leaves,  whereby  the  ftagnating  Sap  corrupts,  and 
breeds  mouldy  Fen,  which  often  fpoils  vaft  Quantities 
of  flourifhing  Hop  Grounds. 

This  was  the  Cafe  in  the  Year  1723,  when  for  ten  or 
fourteen  Days  almoft  continual  Rains  fell,  about  the 
latter  Llalf  of  July,  after  four  Months  dry  Weather, 
upon  which  the  moft  flouriftiing  and  promifing  Flops 
were  all  infected  with  Mould,  or  Fen,  in  their  Leaves 
and  Fruit,  while  the  then  poor  and  unpromifing  Hops 
efcaped,  and  produced  Plenty,  becaufe  they,  being 
fmall,  did  not  perfpirc  fo  great  a  Quantity  as  others, 
nor  did  they  confine  the  perfpired  Vapour,  fo  much  as 
the  large  thriving  Vines  did  in  their  fhady  i  hickets. 

8  FI  This 
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This  Rain  on  the  then  warm  Earth,  made  the  Grafs 
fhoot  out  as  faft  as  if  it  were  in  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Ap¬ 
ples  grew  fo  precipitately,  that  they  were  of  a  flafhy 
Conftitution,  fo  as  to  rot  more  remarkably  than  had 
ever  been  remembered. 

The  Planters  obferve,  That  when  a  Mould,  or  Fen, 
has  once  feized  any  Part  of  the  Ground,  it  foon  runs 
over  the  Whole,  and  that  the  Grafs,  and  other  Herbs 
under  the  Hops,  are  infeCted  with  it,  probably,  becaufe 
the  fmall  Seeds  of  this  quick-growing  Mould,  which 
foon  come  to  Maturity,  are  blown  over  the  whole 
Ground,  which  fp reading  of  the  Seed  may  be  the  Rea- 
fon  why  fome  Grounds  are  infeCted  with  Fen  for  feve- 
ral  Years  fucceffively,  viz.  from  the  Seeds  of  the  laft 
Year’s  Fen.  Might  it  not  then  be  advifed  to  burn  the 
fenny  Hop  Vines,  as  foon  as  the  Hops  are  picked,  in 
hopes  thereby  to  deftroy  fome  of  the  Seed  of  the  Mould  ? 

Mr.  Auften ,  of  Canterbury ,  obferves  Fen  to  be  more 
fatal  to  thofe  Grounds  that  are  low  and  fheltered,  than 
to  the  high  and  open  Grounds,  to  thofe  that  are  fhelving 
to  the  North,  than  to  thofe  fhelving  to  the  South  ;  to 
the  Middle  of  Grounds,  than  to  the  Outfides  ;  to  the 
dry  and  gentle  Grounds,  than  to  the  moift  and  fliff 
Grounds. 

This  was  very  apparent  throughout  the  Plantations 
where  the  Land  had  the  fame  Workmanfhip  and  Help 
bellowed  upon  it,  and  was  wrought  at  the  lame  Time. 
But  if  in  either  of  thefe  Cafes  there  was  a  Difference,  it 
had  a  different  Effedt,  and  the  low  and  gentle  Grounds, 
that  lay  neglected,  were  then  feen  lefs  dillempered  than 
the  open  and  moift,  which  were  carefully  managed  and 
looked  after. 

'The  Honey  Dews  are  obferved  to  come  about  the 
nth  of  June,  which,  by  the  Middle  of  July,  turn  the 
Leaves  black,  and  make  them  ftink. 

The  faid  Dr.  Hales  relates,  That  in  the  Month  of 
July  (the  Seafon  for  Fire  Blafts,  as  the  Planters  call 
them)  he  has  feen  the  Vines  in  the  Middle  of  the  Hop 
Ground  fcorched  up  almoft  from  one  End  of  a  large 
Ground  to  the  other,  when  a  hot  Gleam  of  Sun-fhine 
has  come  immediately  after  a  Shower  of  Rain,  at  which 
Time  Vapours  are  all  feen  with  the  naked  Eye,  but  ef- 
pecially  with  reflecting  Telefcopes,  to  afcend  fo  plenti¬ 
fully  as  to  make  a  clear  and  diftinCt  Objedt,  become  im¬ 
mediately  very  dim  and  tremulous  ;  nor  was  there  any 
dry  gravelly  Vein  in  the  Ground  along  the  Courfe  of 
this  Scorch  ;  it  was  therefore,  probably,  owing  to  the 
much  greater  Quantity  of  fcorching  Vapours  in  the 
Middle,  than  the  Outfides  of  the  Ground,  and  that  be¬ 
ing  a  denfer  Medium,  it  was  much  hoter  than  a  more 
rare  Medium. 

And,  perhaps,  the  great  Volume  of  afcending  Va¬ 
pours  might  make  the  Sun  Beams  converge  a  little  to¬ 
wards  the  Middle  of  the  Ground,  that  being  a  denfer 
Medium,  and  thereby  increafe  the  Heat  conftderably  ; 
for  he  obferved,  That  the  Courfe  of  the  fcorched  Hops 
was  in  Lines  at  right  Angles  to  the  Sun  Beams  about 
Eleven  o’Clock,  at  which  Time  the  hot  Gleam  was. 

The  Hop  Ground  was  in  a  Valley  which  ran  from 
South  Weft  to  North  Eaft,  and  to  the  beft  of  his  Re¬ 
membrance,  there  was  but  little  Wind,  and  that  in  the 
Courfe  of  the  Scorch  ;  but  had  there  been  fome  other 
gentle  Wind,  either  North  or  South,  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  but  that  the  North  Wind  gently  blowing  the  Vo¬ 
lume  of  rifing  Wreak  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Ground, 
that  Side  might  have  been  moft  fcorched,  and  fo  vice 
ver.fa. 

As  to  particular  Fire  Blafts,  which  fcorc.h  here  and 
there  a  few  Hop  Vines,  or  one  or  two  Branches  of  a 
Tree,  without  damaging  the  next  adjoining,  what  A- 
ftronomers  obferve,  may  hint  to  us  no  very  improbable 
Caufe  of  it,  viz.  They  frequently  obferve  (efpecially 
with  reflecting  Telelcopes)fmall  feparate  Portions  of  pel¬ 
lucid  Vapours  floating  in  the  Air,  which,  though  not 
vifible  to  the  naked  Eye,  are  yet  confiderably  denfer 
than  the  circumambient  Air  ;  and  Vapours  of  fuch  a 
Degree  of  Denfity  may  very  probably  either  acquire  fuch 
a  fcalding  Heat  from  the  Sun,  as  will  fcorch  what 
Plants  they  touch,  efpecially  the  more  tender. 

(An  Effeft  which  the  Gardeners  about  London  have  ! 
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too  often  found,  to  their  Coft,  when  they  have  inca 
tioufly  put  Bell  Glaffes  over  their  Cauliflowers  early 
a  frofty  Morning,  before  the  Dew  was  evaporated7  < 
them,  which  Dew,  being  raifed  by  the  Sun’s  Warmt 
and  confined  within  . the  Glafs,  did  there  form  a  den 
tranfparent.  Raiding  Vapour,  which  burned  and  kill 
the  Plants  :) 

Or,  perhaps,  the  upper  or  lower  Surface  of  the 
tranfparent  feparate  flying  Volumes  of  Vapours,  ffia 
among  the  many  Forms  they  revolve  into,  fometiir 
approach  fo  near  to  an  Hemifphere,  or  Hemicylindc 
as  thereby  to  make  the  Sun  Beams  converge,  fo  as  ( 
ten  to  fcorch  the  more  tender  Plants  they  ihall  fall  0 
and  fometimes  alfo  Parts  of  the  more  hardy  Plants  ai 
Trees,  in  Proportion  to  the  greater  or  leffer  Cony 
gency  of  the  Sun’s  Rays. 

The  learned  Boerhaave ,  in  his  Theory  of  Chymijh 
p.  245,  obferves,  That  thofe  white  Clouds  which  a 
pear  in  Summer  Time,  are,  as  it  were,  fo  many  M' 
rours,  and  occafion  exceflive  Heat.  Thefe  cloudy  Mi 
rours  are  fometimes  round,  fometimes  concave,  polycr 
nous,  &c.  When  the  Face  of  Heaven  is  covered  wj 
fuch  white  Clouds,  the  Sun,  fhining  among  them,  mu 
ol  Neceflity,  produce  a  vehement  Heat,  fince  many 
his  Rays,  which  would  otherwife,  perhaps,  never  tou 
our  Earth,  are  hereby  reflected  to  us.  Thus,  if  the  Si 
be  on  one  Side,  and  the  Clouds  on  the  oppoflte  on 
they  will  be  perfeCt  Burning  Glaffes,  and  hence  t 
Phaenomena  of  Thunder. 

I  have  fometimes  (continues  ne)  obferved  a  Kind 
hollow  Clouds  full  of  Hail  and  Snow,  during  the  Co 
tinuance^  of  which  the  Heat  was  extreme,  fince,  by  fui 
Condenfation,  they  were  enabled  to  refleCt  more  ftroni 
ly.  After  this  came  a  fharp  Cold,  and  then  the  Clou! 
dilcharged  their  Hail  in  great  Quantity,  to  which  fu 
ceeded  a  moderate  Warmth.  Frozen  concave  Cloud 
therefore,  by  their  great  Reflexions,,  produce  a  vigoro 
Heat,  and  the  fame,  when  refolved,  exceflive  Cold. 

f*  rom  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  obferves  as  follow; 

Hence  we  fee,  that  Blafts  may  be  occafioned  by  t! 
Reflexions  of  the  Clouds,  as  well  as  by  the  abov 
mentioned  RefraCtion  of  denfe  tranfparent  Vapours. 

About  the  Middle  of  July  Hops  begin  to  blow,  ar 
will  be  ready  to  gather  about  Bartholomew  Tide. 
Judgement  may  be  made  of  their  Ripenefs,  by  the 
ftrong  Scent,  their  Hardnels,  and  the  brownifh  Colo! 
of  their  Seed. 

When  by  thefe  Tokens  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  th< 
muft  be  picked  with  all  the  Expedition  poflible,  for 
at  this  Time  a  Storm  of  Wind  fhould  come,  it  wou 
do  them  great  Damage,  by  breaking  the  Branches,  at 
bruiting  and  difcolouring  the  Hops  ;  and  it  is  very  w< 
known,  that  Hops,  being  picked  green  and  bright,  w, 
fell  for  a  third  Part  more  than  thofe  which  are  difed 
loured  and  brown. 

The  moft  convenient  Way  of  picking  them  is  into! 
long  fquare  Frame  of  Wood,  called  a  Bin,  with  a  Clou! 
hanging  on  1  enter  Hooks  within  it,  to  receive  til 
Flops  as  they  are  picked. 

The  Frame  is  compofed  of  four  Pieces  of  Wood  joii! 
ed  together,  fupported  by  four  Legs,  with  a  Prop  1 
each  End  to  bear  up  another  long  Piece  of  Wood,  placfli 
at  a  convenient  Height  over  the  Middle  of  the  Birj 
this  ferves  to  lay  the  Poles  upon,  which  are  to  P 
picked. 

This  Bin  is  commonly  eight  Feet  long,  and  fhrl 
Feet  broad  ;  two  Poles  may  be  laid  on  it  at  a  Time,  arl 
fix  or  eight  Perfons  may  work  at  it,  three  or  four  q! 
each  Side. 

It  will  be  beft  to  begin  to  pick  the  Hops  on  the  Eal 
or  North  Side  of  your  Ground,  if  you  can  do  it  convi  I 
niently  ;  this  will  prevent  the  South  Weft  Wind  froil 
breaking  into  the  Garden. 

Plaving  made  Choice  of  a  Plot  of  the  Ground  coi  l 
taining  eleven  Hills  fquare,  place  the  Bin  upon  til 
Hill  which  is  in  the  Center,  having  five  Hills  on  eacl 
Side  ;  and  when  thefe  Hills  are  picked,  remove  th| 
Bin  into  another  Piece  of  Ground  of  the  fame  Exten  t 
and  fo  proceed  till  the  whole  Hop  Ground  is  finifhed.f 

Whej 
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i/hen  the  Poles  are  drawn  up  to  be  picked,  you  muft 
•  areat  Care  not  to  cut  the  Binds  too  near  the  Hills, 
cially  when  the  Hops  are  green,  becaufe  it  will 
:e  the  Sap  to  flow  exceflively. 
nd  it  the  Poles  do  not  come  up  without  Difficulty, 
r  fhoukl  be  raifed  by  a  Piece  of  Wood  in  the  Nature 
Lever,  having  a  forked  Piece  of  Iron,  with  Teeth 
he  Infide,  faftened  within  two  Feet  of  the  End. 

'he  Hops  muft  be  picked  very  clean,  i.  e.  free  from 
ves  and  Stalks,  and,  as  there  fhall  be  Occafion,  two 
hree  Times  in  a  Day  the  Bin  muft  be  emptied  into 
[op  Bag  made  of  coarfe  Linen  Cloth,  and  carried 
mediately  to  the  Oaft,  or  Kiln,  in  order  to  be  dried 
if  they  fhould  be  long  in  the  Bin,  or  Bag,  they  will 
ipt  to  heat,  and  be  difcoloured. 

[■  the  Weather  be  hot,  there  fhould  no  more  Poles 
drawn  than  can  be  picked  in  an  Flour,  and  they 
fld  be  gathered  in  fair  Weather,  if  it  can  be,  and 
:n  the  Hops  are  dry  ;  this  will  fave  fome  Expence 
bring,  and  preferve  their  Colour  better  than  when 
j  are  dried. 

file  belt  Method  of  drying  Hops  is  with  Charcoal 
in  Oaft,  or  Kiln,  coveied  with  Hair  Cloth,  of  the 
e  Form  and  Fafthion  that  is  ufed  for  drying  Malt. 
;re  is  no  Need  to  give  any  particular  Directions  for 
making  it,  fince  every  Carpenter,  or  Bricklayer,  in 
fe  Countries  where  Hops  grow,  or  Malt  is  made, 
>ws  how  to  build  them. 

The  Kiln  ought  to  be  fquare,  and  may  be  of  ten, 
Ive,  fourteen,  or  fixteen  Feet  over  at  the  Top,  where 
Hops  are  laid,  as  your  Plantations  requires,  and 
rRoom  will  allow.  There  ought  to  be  a  due  Pro- 
tion  between  the  Height  and  the  Breadth  of  the  Kiln, 
the  Beguels  of  the  Steddle  where  the  Fire  is  kept, 

.  if  the  Kiln  be  twelve  Feet  fquare  on  the  Top,  it 
rht  to  be  nine  Feet  high  from  the  Fire,  and  the  Sted- 
ought  to  be  fix  Feet  and  a  Half  fquare,  and  fo  pro- 
tionable  in  other  Dimenfions. 

The  Hops  muft  be  fpread  even  upon  the  Oaft  a  Foot 
:k  or  more,  if  the  Depth  of  the  Curb  will  allow  it, 
Care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  Oaft,  if  the 
ps  be  green  or  wet. 

The  Oaft  ought  to  be  firft  warmed  with  a  Fire  before 
Hops  are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  fteady  Fire 
ft  be  kept  under  them  ;  it  muft  not  be  too  fierce  at 
t,  left  it  fcorch  the  Hops  •,  nor  muft  it  be  fuffered  to 
i  or  flacken,  but  rather  be  increafed  till  the  Hops  be 
rer  dried,  left  the  Moifture,  or  Sweat,  which  the 
e  has  raifed,  fall  back,  or  difcolour  them.  When 
y  have  lain  about  nine  Hours,  they  muft  be  turned, 
l  in  two  or  three  Hours  more  they  may  be  taken  off 
Oaft.  It  may  be  known  when  they  are  well  dried, 
the  Brittlenefs  of  the  Stalks,  and  the  eafy  falling  off 
the  Hop  Leaves. 

The  Dutch' and  Flemings  have  another  Method  of  dry- 
;  their  Hops  :  They  make  a  fquare  Kiln,  or  Room, 
)ut  eight  or  ten  Feet  wide,  built  of  Brick  or  Stone, 
dng  a  Door  at  one  Side,  and  a  Fire  Place  in  the 
ddle  of  the  Room,  on  the  Floor,  about  thirteen 
:hes  wide  within,  and  thirteen  Inches  high  in  Length 
m  the  Mouth  of  it,  alrnoft  to  the  back  Part  of  the 
n,  a  Paffage  being  left  juft  enough  for  a  Man  to 
round  the  End  of  it ;  this  they  call  a  Horfe,  fuch 
is  commonly  made  in  Malt  Kilns,  the  Fire  paffing 
:  at  the  Holes  at  each  Side,  and  at  the  End  of  it. 
The  Bed,  or  Floor,  on  which  the  Hops  lie  to  be 
ed,  is  placed  about  five  Feet  high  above  •,  about  that 
i  Wall,  near  four  Feet  high,  to  keep  the  Hops  from 
ling.  _ 

A  Window  is  made  at  one  Side  of  the  upper  Bed,  to 
>ve  off  the  dry  Hops  down  into  a  Room  prepared  to 
:eive  them.  The  Beds  are  made  of  Laths,  or  Rails, 
to  very  even,  lying  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  diftant 
TO  one  another,  with  a  Crols  Beam  in  the  Middle,  to 
>port  them  ;  the  Laths  are  let  in  even  with  the  Top 
the  Beam,  and  this  keeps  them  even  in  the  Places  ; 
s  they  call  an  Oaft. 

The  flops  are  laid  on  this  Bed  by  Bafkets  full,  with- 
t  any  Oaft  Cloth,  begining  at  one  End,  and  fo  go- 
l  on  till  all  is  covered  half  a  Yard  thick,  without 
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treading  them,  then  they  even  them  with  a  Rake,  that 
they  may  lie  of  equal  Thicknefs. 

This  being  done,  they  kindle  the  Fire  below,  either 
of  Wood  or  Charcoal,  but  the  latter  is  accounted  the 
better  Fuel  for  Hops  ;  this  Fire  is  kept  as  much  as  may 
be  at  an  equal  or  conftant  Fleat,  and  only  at  the  Mouth 
of  the  Furnace,  for  the  Air  will  fufficiently  difperfe  it. 

They  do  not  ftir  them  till  they  are  thoroughly  dried, 
i.  e.  till  the  Top  is  as  fully  dried  as  the  Bottom,  but  if 
they  find  any  Place  not  to  be  fo  dry  as  the  reft  (which 
may  be  known  by  reaching  over  them  with  a  Stick  of 
Wand,  and  touching  them  in  feveral  Places,)  they  ob- 
ferve  where  they  do  not  rattle,  and  where  they  do,  and 
where  they  do  not  rattle,  they  abate  them  there,  and 
difpofe  of  them  where  the  Places  were  firft  dry. 

They  know  when  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  by  the 
Brittlenefs  of  the  inner  Stalk,  if  it  be  fhort  when  it  is 
rubed,  which  when  they  find,  they  take  out  the  Fire, 
and  fhove  out  the  Flops  at  the  Window,  that  is  made 
for  that  Purpofe,  into  the  Room  made  to  receive  them, 
with  a  Coal  Rake  made  with  a  Board  at  the  End  of  a 
Pole,  and  then  go  in  at  a  Door  below,  and  fweep  up 
the  Flops  and  Seeds  that  fall  through,  and  put  them  to 
the  other  Hops,  then  they  lay  another  Bed  of  green 
Hops,  and  renew  the  Fire,  and  proceed  as  before. 

This  Method  is  difapproved  by  fome,  becaufe  (they 
fay)  the  Hops  lying  fo  thick,  and  not  being  turned, 
the  under  Part  of  them  muft  needs  dry  before  the  up¬ 
per,  and  the  Fire  paffing  through  the  whole  Bed  to  dry 
the  uppermoft,  muft  neceffarily  over-dry,  and  much 
prejudice  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Hops,  both  In  Strength 
and  Weight,  befides  the  unneceffary  Expence  of  Firing, 
which  muft  be  long  continued  to  dfy  thoroughly  fo  ma¬ 
ny  together. 

Therefore  fome  have  improved  on  this  Method,  and 
advifed  to  make  the  Kiln  much  as  is  before  dire&ed  as 
to  the  Dutch  Way. 

Firft  to  make  a  Bed  of  flat  Ledges  about  an  Inch 
thick,  and  two  or  three  Inches  broad,  fawn,  and  laid 
acrofs  one  another  the  flat  Way,  Chequerwife,  at  about 
three  or  four  Inches  Diftance  one  from  the  other,  the 
Edges  being  fo  entered  one  into  the  other,  that  the  Floor 
may  be  even  and  fmooth  ;  this  Bed  may  be  made  to 
reft  on  two  or  three  Joifts,  fet  Edgewife,  to  fupport  it 
from  finking. 

This  Bed  is  to  be  covered  with  large  double  Tin,  fol- 
dered  together  at  each  Joint,  and  the  Ledges  muft  be 
fo  ordered,  before  they  are  laid,  that  the  Joints  of  the 
Tin  may  always  lie  over  the  Middle  of  the  Ledge,  the 
Bed  being  wholly  covered  over  with  Tin  :  Boards  muft 
be  fited  about  the  Edges  of  the  Kiln,  to  keep  up  the 
Hops,  but  one  Side  muft  be  made  to  remove,  that  the 
Hops  may  be  fhoved  off  as  before. 

On  this  Bed,  or  Floor  of  Tin,  the  Flops  may  be 
turned  without  fuch  Hazard,  or  Lois,  as  upon  the 
Hair  Cloth  ;  and  alfo  it  will  require  a  lefs  Expence  of 
Fuel,  and,  befides,  any  Sort  of  Fuel  will  ferve  in  this 
Kiln,  as  well  as  Charcoal,  becaufe  the  Smoke  does  not 
pafs  through  the  Hops,  as  it  does  the  former  Ways  ; 
but  then  Care  is  to  be  taken,  that  there  be  Paffages 
made  for  it  at  the  feveral  Corners  and  Sides  of  the  Kiln. 

It  is  found,  by  Experience,  that  the  turning  of  Hops, 
though  it  be  after  the  moft  eafy  and  belt  Manner,  is 
not  only  an  Injury  and  Wafte  to  the  Hops,  but  alfo  an 
Expence  of  Fuel  and  Time,  becaufe  they  require  as 
much  Fuel,  and  as  long  a  Time,  to  dry  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity,  by  turning  them,  as  a  large  one. 

Now  this  may  be  prevented,  by  having  a  Cover  (to 
be  let  down  and  raifed  at  Pleafure)  to  the  upper  Bed 
whereon  the  Hops  lie. 

This  Cover  may  alfo  be  tined,  by  nailing  Angle  Tin 
Plates  over  the  Face  of  it,  fo  that  when  the  Hops  begin 
to  dry,  and  are  ready  to  burn,  i.  e.  when  the  greateft 
Part  of  their  Moifture  is  evaporated,  then  the  Cover 
may  be  let  down  within  a  Foot,  or  lefs,  of  the  Hops 
(like  a  Reverberatory,)  and  will  reflect  the  Fleat  upon 
them,  fo  that  the  Top  will  foon  be  as  dry  as  the  lower- 
moft,  and  every  Hop  be  equally  dried. 

As  foon  as  the  Hops  are  taken  off  the  Kiln,  lay  them 
in  a  Room  for  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month  to  cool,  give, 
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and  toughen,  for  if  they  are  baged  immediately,  they 
will  powder,  but  if  they  lie  awhile  (and  the  longer  they 
lie  the  better,  provided  they  be  covered  clofe  with  Blan¬ 
kets  to  fecure  them  from  the  Air,)  they  may  be  baged 
with  more  Safety,  as  not  being  liable  to  be  broken  to 
Powder  in  treading,  and  this  will  make  them  bear 
treading  the  better,  and  the  harder  thev  are  troden, 
the  better  they  will  keep. 

The  common  Method  of  baging  is  as  follows  :  They 
have  a  Hole  made  in  an  upper  Floor,  either  round  or 
fquare,  large  enough  to  receive  a  Flop  Bag  (which  con- 
filts  of  four  Ells  and  a  Half  of  Ell-wide  Cloth,  and  al- 
fo  contains  ordinarily  twoPIundred  and  a  Half  of  Hops,) 
they  tie  a  Handful  of  Flops  in  each  lower  Corner  of 
the  Bag,  to  ferve  as  Handles  to  it,  and  they  fallen  the 
Mouth  of  the  Hole,  fo  placed  that  the  Hoop  may  reft 
upon  the  Edges  of  the  Hole. 

Then  he  that  is  to  tread  the  Hops  down  into  the  Bag, 
treads  the  Hops  on  every  Side,  another  Ferfon  conti¬ 
nually  puting  them  in  as  he  treads  them,  till  the  Bag 
is  full,  which  being  well  filled  and  troden,  they  unrip 
the  Fattening  of  the  Bag  to  the  Hoops,  and  let  it  down, 
and  clofe  up  the  Mouth  of  the  Bag,  tying  up  a  Hand¬ 
ful  of  Flops  in  each  Corner  of  the  Mouth,  as  was  done 
in  the  lower  Part. 

Hops  being  thus  packed,  if  they  have  been  well  dri¬ 
ed,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  Place,  they  will  keep  good  fe- 
veral  Years  ;  but  Care  mutt  be  taken,  that  they  be 
neither  deftroyed  nor  fpoiled  by  the  Mice  making  their 
Nells  in  them. 

The  Crop  of  Hops  being  thus  bellowed,  you  are  to 
provide  for  another,  firll  by  taking  Care  of  the  Poles 
againll  another  Year,  which  are  bell  to  be  laid  up  in  a 
Shed,  having  firll  llriped  off  the  Haulm  from  them  ; 
but  if  you  have  not  that  Conveniency,  fet  up  three 
Poles  in  the  Form  of  a  Triangle,  or  fix  Poles  (as  you 
pleafe)  wide  at  Bottom,  and  having  fet  them  into  the 
Groundy  with  an  Iron  Pitcher,  and  bound  them  toge¬ 
ther  at  Top,  fet  the  reft  of  your  Poles  about  them  ; 
and  being  thus  difpofed,  none  but  thofe  on  the  Outfide 
will  be  fubjedt  to  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather,  for  all 
the  inner  Poles  will  be  kept  dry,  unlefs  at  the  Top, 
whereas,  if  they  were  on  the  Ground,  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  more  Damage  in  a  Fortnight,  than  by  their  Hand¬ 
ing  all  the  reft  of  the  Year. 

In  the  Winter  Time  provide  your  Soil  and  Manure 
for  the  Hop  Ground  againll  the  following  Spring. 

If  the  Dung  be  roten,  mix  it  with  two  or  three  Parts 
of  common  Earth,  and  let  it  incorporate  together  till 
you  have  Qccafion  to  make  Fife  of  it  in  making  your 
Flop  Hills,  but  if  it  be  new  Dung,  then  let  it  be  mixed 
as  before,  till  the  Spring  come  Twelvemonths,  for  new 
Dung  is  very  injurious  to  Hops. 

Dung  of  all  Sorts  was  formerly  more  commonly  made 
Ufe  of  than  now  it  is,  efpecially  when  roted,  and  turned 
to  Mould,  and  they  who  have  no  other  Manure  mull 
ufe  it ;  which,  if  they  do,  Cows  or  Hogs  Dung,  or  hu¬ 
man  Ordure  mixed  with  Mud,  may  be  a  proper  Corn- 
poll,  becaufe  Hops  delight  moll  in  a  Manure  that  is 
cool  and  moift. 

Some  recommend  Chalk,  or  Lime,  as  the  bell  Ma¬ 
nure,  except  in  cold  Lands,  and  in  fuch,  Pigeons  Dung 
will  do  bell ;  a  little  of  which  laid  to  a  Plill,  and  fo 
mixed,  that  it  may  not  be  too  hot  in  a  Place,  is  of 
great  Advantage. 

LUTEOLA.  See  Refeda. 

LYCHNIDEA.  See  Phlox. 

LYCHNIS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  333.  ’Tab.  175.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  517.  [fo  called  of  a  Candle,  or 

Light,  becaufe  the  Flowers  of  this  Plant  imitate  the 
Flame  or  Rays  of  Light.]  Campion. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  fwollen  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf ,  indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Top.  It  hath  five  Pe¬ 
tals ,  whofe  Tails  are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  their 
upper  Part  plain ,  broad ,  and  frequently  cleft  in  Lamina. 
It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  which  are  longer  than  the  Empale- 
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went,  alternately  ranged ,  and  faflened  to  the  Tails  of 
Petals ,  terminated  bylproftrate  Summits.  In  the  Cent 
fituated  an  almoft  oval  Germen ,  fupporting  five  Awl-fhc 
Styles ,  crowned  by  reflexed  hairy  Stigmas.  The  Emt> 
ment  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  with  one  ( 
opening  with  five  Valves ,  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firll  Seftioi 
Tourneford s  eighth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  1 
a  Clove  Gilliflower  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Ft 
Dr.  Limans  places  it  in  the  fifth  Section  of  his  te 
Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  h 
ten  Stamina ,  and  five  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lychnis  floribus  fafciculatis  faftigiatis.  Hort.C 
1 74.  Campion  with  Flowers  gathered  into  a  Pyran 
This  is  the  Lychnis  hirfuta ,  jlore  'coccineo ,  major.  C.  B 
203.  Greater  hairy  Campion  with  a  fcarlet  Flower 

2.  Lychnis  petalis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  4 

Campion  with  entire  Petals.  This  is  the  Lychnis 
veflris  vifccfa ,  rubra ,  anguftifolia.  C.  B.  P.  205.  \\ 

vifcous  Lychnis  with  a  red  Flower  and  narrow  Leai 
commonly  called  the  Single  Catchfly. 

3.  Lychnis  floribus  dicects.  Hort.  Cliff.  171.  Ca 
pion  with  male  and  female  Flowers  on  different  Plai! 
This  is  the  Lychnis  fylveftris,  five  aquatica  purpurea ,  j 
plex.  C.  B.  P.  204.  Wood  or  aquatick  Lychnis  wit 
fingle  purple  Flower,  frequently  called  Bachelors  E 
ton. 

4.  Lychnis  floribus  dicecis ,  calycibus  inflatis  hirfu 
Campion  with  male  and  female  Flowers,  growing 
different  Plants,  and  fwollen  hairy  Empalements.  Fj 
is  the  Lychnis  fylveftris ,  alba,  /implex.  C.  B.  P.  2 
Wild  Campion  with  a  fingle  white  Flower. 

5 .  Lychnis  petalis  quadrifidis ,  fruCiu  fubrotundo.  H 
Cliff  1 74.  Campion  with  quadrifid  Petals,  and  a  rouii 
ifh  Fruit.  This  is  the  Lychnis  pr at enfis  Jlore  lacim 
fimplici.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p.  537.  Meadow  Campion  w 
a  fingle  jaged  Flower,  commonly  called  Raged  Rot 

6.  Lychnis  petalis  bifidis  corymbofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plo 
436.  Campion  with  bifid  Petals,  and  Flowers  grow: 
in  a  Corymbus.  This  is  the  Silene  floribus  in  capita 
congeftis.  Haller.  Helv.  376.  Lychnis  with  Flowers  c 
lected  in  a  Head. 

7.  Lychnis  petalis  bifidis ,  caule  dichotomo ,  foliisj. 
hints.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  437*  Campion  with  bifid  Pet< 
a  Stalk  divided  by  Pairs,  and  Leaves  which  are  fon 
what  hairy. 

8.  Lychnis  caule  ereClo,  calycibus  Jlriatis  acutis, 
talis  diffeCiis.  Plat.  1 70.  Campion  with  an  eredt  §ta 
ftriped  acute  Empalements,  and  Petals  cut  into  m2 
Parts. 

9.  Lychnis  calyce  inflat 0,  corolla  calyce  breviore ,  cc. 
fubunifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  437.  Campion  with  a  fwol 
Empalement,  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  fhorter  than 
Cup,  and  Stalks  having  chiefly  one  Flower.  Thh 
the  Lychnis  fylveftris  alba ,  calyce  amplo  veftcario.  Vo 
Wild  white  Campion  with  a  large  inflated  Efflpai 
ment. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned,  is  commonly  kno 
by  the  Title  of  fcarlet  Lychnis.  Of  which  there  is  c 
with  double  Flowers,  which  is  molt  efteemed  for  1 
Size  of  the  Flowers  and  Multiplicity  of  the  Petals  ; 
alfo  for  the  Duration  of  the  Flowers,  which  contir 
much  longer  in  Beauty  than  the  fingle  Flowers,  fo  tl 
the  latter  is  not  much  cultivated  at  prefent,  though  t 
Flowers  of  this  are  very  beautiful;  and  as  the  Plai 
are  fo  eafily  propagated  by  Seed,  they  may  foon  be  h 
ia  greater  Plenty  than  thofe  with  double  Flowers,  whi 
do  not  produce  Seeds.  Of  the  fingle  Sort  there  : 
three  Varieties,  the  deep  Scarlet,  the  Flefh  Colour,  a> 
the  White,  but  the  firft  is  the  moft  beautiful. 

This  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds  which  Ihould  r 
fown  on  a  Border  expofed  to  the  Eaft,  in  the  Middle  S' 
March .  The  Plants  will  appear  in  April,  when  if  tl 
Seafon  is  dry,  they  fhould  be  refrefhed  with  Water  tk 
or  three  Times  a  Week.  By  the  Begining  of  June  tl 
Plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  there  fhould  bel 
Bed  of  common  Earth  prepared  to  receive  them  ;  inf 
which  they  fhould  be  planted  at  about  four  Inches  l' 
part,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  till  they  ha  I 
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en  Root;  after  which  Time  they  will  require  no  o- 
r  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  the 
lowin'5-  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
o  the  Borders  of  thePleafure  Garden,  where  they  are 
continue.  The  Summer  following  thefe  Plants  will 
ver  and  produce  ripe  Seed,  but  the  Roots  will  abide 
eral  Years  and  continue  to  flower.  This  Sort  flowers 
June  and  July-,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It 
y  alio  be  propagated  by  Offsets,  but  as  the  Seeds 
en  fo  freely,  few  Perfons  trouble  themfelves  to  pro¬ 
late  the  Plants  any  other  Way.  The  French  call  this 
Lnt  Jcrujalem  Crofs. 

The  Sort  with  double  Flowers  is  a  valuable  Plant, 
Flowers  are  very  double  and  of  a  beautiful  Scarlet 
lour.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  from  which  arife 
),  three  or  four  Stalks,  according  to  the  Strength  of 
Roots ;  thefe  in  rich  moift  Land,  grow  upwards  of 
ir  Feet  high,  the  Stalks  are  ftrong,  ered,  and  hairy. 
;Cy  are  garnifhed  the  whole  Length  with  Spear-fhaped 
aves  filing  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  thefe  are  placed  by 
rs  oppofite,  and  juft  above  each  Pair  of  Leaves  there 
four  fmaller  Leaves  Handing  round  the  Stalk :  The 
)wers  are  produced  in  clofe  Cl ufters  fiting  upon  the 
ip  of  the  Stalk  ;  when  the  Roots  are  ftrong,  the 
afters  of  Flowers  will  be  very  large,  fo  they  make  a 
e  Appearance,  the  Flowers  being  very  double  and  of 
iright  Scarlet  Colour.  They  appear  the  latter  End 
June ,  and  in  moderate  Seafons  continue  near  a  Month 
Beauty.  The  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  and  new 
rs  arife  in  the  Spring.  This  was  originally  produced 
m  the  Seeds  of  the  Angle  Sort,  and  is  propagated  by 
js  taken  from  the  Roots  in  Autumn  ;  but  as  this  is 
ow  Method  of  fncrealing  the  Plants,  fo  the  beft  Way 
have  them  in  Plenty,  is  to  cut  off  the  Stalks  in  June , 
ore  theFlowers  appear,  and  thefe  may  be  cutintofmall 
ngths,  each  of  which  fhould  have  three  Joints ;  thefe 
tings  fhould  be  planted  on  an  Eaft  Border  of  foft 
my  Earth,  puting  two  of  the  Joints  into  the  Ground, 
ving  one  Eye  juft  level  with  the  Surface  ;  thefe  muft 
watered,  and  then  covered  clofe  with  Bell  or  Hand 
dies,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  outward  Air,  and  fhaded 
h  Mats  when  the  Sun  fhines  hot  upon  them.  The 
tings  fo  managed  will  put  out  Roots  in  five  or  fix 
;eks,  when  they  muft  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 

1  in  very  dry  Weather  they  fhould  be  now  and  then 
refhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft  not  be  repeated  too 
en,  nor  given  in  large  Quantities,  for  too  much  Moi¬ 
re  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  Thefe  will  make  good 
ints  by  the  Autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
o  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  they 

I  flower  the  following  Summer. 

Some  People  who  are  covetous  to  have  their  Plants 
wer,  fuffer  the  Stalks  to  remain  till  the  Flowers  are 
:ayed,  and  then  cut  them  off  to  plant,  but  by  that 
me  the  Stalks  are  grown  hard,  fo  but  few  of  them 
■ceed,  andthofe  which  do,  will  not  be  near  fo  good 
ants  as  thofe  which  are  planted  earlier,  therefore  it 

II  be  better  to  facrifice  the  Flowers  of  fome  Roots  for 
is  Purpofe.  Thefe  Plants  delight  in  a  foft  rich  loamy 
il  not  too  moift  or  ftiff,  in  which  they  will  thrive  and 
wer  very  ftrong,  but  they  do  not  care  for  much  Dung, 
iich  very  often  caufes  the  Roots  to  canker  and  rot,  fo 
it  in  the  rich  dunged  Lands  about  London  they  do  not 
rive  well.  As  thefe  Plants  grow  tall,  they  fhould 

planted  in  the  Middle  of  large  Borders,  and  not 
Jwded  with  other  Plants,  for  their  Roots  extend  to  a 
-ge  Diftance,  fo  if  they  are  incommoded  by  other 
)ots,  it  will  ftint  the  Growth  of  the  Plants. 

I  have  not  feen  any  double  Flowers  of  the  two  other 
irieties,  but  have  been  informed  that  there  are  of  both 
e  White  and  the  Flefh  Colour  with  double  Flowers 
fome  of  the  French  Gardens.  Thefe  make  a  Variety, 
it  are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  Scarlet,  fo  are  not  much 
:eemed.  ;  • 

The  fecond  Sort  is  commonly  called  Red  German 
itchfly.  This  hath  been  found  growing  naturally  up- 
‘  the  Rocks  in  Edinburgh  Park,  and  in  fome  Places 
Wales.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  in  Flower  Gardens 
r  Ornament,  but  fince  this  Sort  with  double  Flowers 
Lth  been  produced,  the  fingle  has  been  almoft  banilh- 
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ed  out  of  the  Gardens.  This  hath  long  narrow  Grafs- 
like  Leaves,  which  come  out  from  the  Root  without 
Order,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Ground;  between  thefe  come 
up  ftrait  fingle  Stalks,  which  in  good  Ground  rife  a 
Foot  and  Half  high,  at  each  Joint  of  the  Stalk  come 
out  two  Leaves  oppofite,  of  the  fame  Form  as  the  iower, 
but  decreafe  in  their  Size  upward ;  under  each  Pair  of 
Leaves,  for  an  Inch  in  Length,  there  fweats  out  of  the 
Stalk,  a  glutinous  Liquor,  which  is  almoft  as  clammy 
as  Birdlime,  fo  that  the  Flies  which  happen  to  light  up¬ 
on  thefe  Places,  are  faftened  to  the  Stalk  where  they  die, 
from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Catchfly.  The  Stalk 
is  terminated  by  a  Clufter  of  purple  Flowers,  and  from 
the  two  upper  Joints,  come  out  on  each  Side  the  Stalk, 
a  Clufter  of  the  fame  Flowers,  fo  that  the  whole  form 
a  Sort  of  loofe  Spike.  Thefe  appear  in  the  Beginning 
of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Seed  Veffels, 
which  are  full  of  fmall  angular  Seeds  ripening  in  July . 

It  may  be  propagated  in  Plenty  by  parting  of  the 
Roots  in  Autumn,  at  which  Time  every  Slip  will  grow, 
or  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  di- 
redted  for  the  firft  Sort,  the  Plants  may  be  railed  in 
Plenty.  This  delights  in  a  light  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady 
Situation. 

The  double  flowering  of  this  Sort  was  accidentally 
obtained  from  the  Seeds  of  the  fingle.  This  has  not 
been  known  forty  Years  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  but  it 
is  now  fo  common  as  to  have  excluded  that  with  fingle 
Flowers ;  it  differs  only  from  that  in  the  double  Flow¬ 
ers.  As  this  never  produces  Seeds,  fo  it  can  only  be 
propagated  by  parting  and  fliping  of  the  Roots ;  the 
beft  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn,  at  which  Time  every 
Slip  will  grow.  If  this  is  performed  in  September ,  the 
Slips  will  have  taken  good  Root  before  the  Froft,  and 
will  flower  well  the  following  Summer  ;  but  if  they  are 
expedited  to  flower  ftrong,  the  Roots  muft  not  be  di¬ 
vided  into  fmall  Slips,  though  for  multiplying  of  the 
Plants  it  matters  not  how  fmall  the  Slips  are.  Thefe 
fhould  be  planted  on  a  Border  expofed  to  the  Morning 
Sun,  and  Ihaded  when  the  Sun  is  warm,  till  they  have 
taken  Root.  If  the  Slips  are  planted  in  the  Begining 
of  September ,  they  will  be  rooted  ftrong  enough  to  plant 
in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  by  the  Middle  or 
latter  End  of  Oftober.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  multiply 
fo  fall  as  to  make  it  neceffary  totranfplant  and  part  them 
every  Year,  for  when  they  are  let  remain  longer,  they 
are  very  apt  to  rot.  This  Sort  requires  the  lame  Soil 
and  Situation  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Ditehes 
and  in  moift  Paftures  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is 
feldom  admited  into  Gardens ;  it  hath  a  perennial  Root, 
from  which  arife  many  branching  diffufed  Stalks,  from 
two  to  three  F'eet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  acute-point¬ 
ed  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  Clufters  of  purple  Flowers,  which  appear  in 
April  and  May.  The  male  Flowers  grow  upon  feparate 
Plants  from  the  female.  The  latter  produces  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  July ;  the  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  but 
the  Roots  continue  feveral  Years. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  which 
is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  by  the  Title  of  Red  Bachelors 
Button.  This  is  an  ornamental  Plant,  and  continues 
long  in  flower.  It  is  propagated  by  Slips  which  fhould 
be  planted  the  Begining  of  Augufi  in  a  fhady  Border 
of  loamy  Earth,  where  they  will  take  Root  in  about  fix 
Weeks  or  two  Months,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden.  Thefe  Roots 
fhould  be  annually  tranfplanted ,  otherwife  they  frequently 
rot;  and  young  Plants  muft  be  propagated  by  Slips  to 
fupply  the  Decay  of  the  old  Roots,  which  are  not  of  very 
long  Duration.  This  Sort  thrives  beft  in  a  foft  loamy 
Soil,  and  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where  they  have  only 
the  Morning  Sun. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  very  common  upon  dry  Banks  on 
the  Side  of  Roads,  in  moll  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not 
admited  into  Gardens;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with 
purple  Flowers,  which  I  find  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  as  the  third,  but  is  very  different,  for  the 
Stalks  of  this  are  branched  out  much  more ;  the  Leaves 
are  longer  and  more  veined,  and  the  Flowers  of  this 
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ftand  fingly  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  fo  are  not 
produced  inClufters  like  thole  of  the  third.  This  is  alfo 
very  hairy,  and  the  Empalement  of  the  Flowers  is 
fwollen  like  inflated  ■  Bladders.  This  flowers  near  a 
Month  after  the  other,  but  the  male  and  female  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  upon  different  Plants,  as  in  the  former. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  which 
is  propagated  in  Gardens  by  the  Title  of  Double  white 
Bachelors  Button,  and  is  an  ornamental  Plant  in  the 
Flower  Garden,  tho5  being  white  it  doth  not  make  fo 
good  an  Appearance  as  the  other  ;  however  it  adds  to 
the  Variety.  This  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Way  as 
the  double  Sort  before-mentioned,  but  the  Plants  will 
thrive  in  a  drier  Soil,  and  a  more  open  Expofure  than 
that. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  very  common  in  moifl:  Meadows, 
and  by  the  Side  of  Rivers  in  molt  Parts  of  England , 
where  it  is  intermixed  with  the  Grafs.  This  rifes  with 
upright  unbranched  Stalks,  near  a  Foot  and  Half  high, 
garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  by 
Pairs  oppofite  at  each  Joint.  The  Stalks  are  (lender, 
channeled,  and  are  terminated  by  fix  or  feven  purple 
Flowers  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  which  branch  out. 
The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  ftriped  with  purple, 
and  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  deeply  jaged  in  four 
narrow  Segments,  which  appear  as  if  torn;  from  whence 
the  Country  People  have  given  it  the  Appellation  of 
Ragged  Robin.  It  fiowers'-in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  July,  This  Sort  is  never  kept  in  Gardens,  but  there 
is  a  Variety  of  it  with  very  double  Flowers,  which  is 
propagated  by  the  Gardeners  for  Ornament.  It  only 
differs  from  the  fingle  in  the  Multiplicity  of  the  Petals, 
and  produces  no  Seeds,  fo  is  propagated  by  Slips- in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  fecond  Sort.  It  is  commonly 
known  by  the  Title  of  Double  Ragged  Robin. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  in  Lap- 
land,  and  the  other  cold  Parts  of  Europe.  This  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Plant  which  delights  in  a  moifl;  Soil.  The  Stalks 
of  this  are  eredt  half  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  like 
the  former  Sort,  but  are  a  little  fhorter  and  broader  ; 
the  Bottom  Leaves  are  broader  than  thofe  upon  the 
Stalks,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Ground  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  deep  Green  :  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  a 
Corymbus  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  fiting  clofe  together ; 
they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  the  Petals  are  cut  in 
the  Middle.  This  flowers  the  Begining  of  June ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
and  alfo  by  parting  of  the  Roots  •,  it  muft  have  a  moifl 
Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  not 
thrive.  The  Time  for  tranfplanting  the  Plants,  and 
parting  the  Roots,  is  the  fame  as  for  the  fecond  Sort, 
and  the  Seeds  may  be  fown  upon  a  fhady  Border  in 
March.  In  dry  Weather  the  Ground  muft  be  kept  moifl, 
otherwife  the  Seeds  will  not  grow.  When  the  Plants 
come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
ed  into  a  fhady  Border  where  they  may  remain  to  flower. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many  narrow  Leaves 
fiting  clofe  to  the  Ground.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high, 
dividing  into  Branches  by  Pairs.  The  Flowers  grow  out 
from  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches,  as  alfo,  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks.  They  are  compofed  of  five  white 
Petals,  which  are  divided  in  the  Middle  ;  thefe  appear 
in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules  filled 
with  fmall  angular  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Augujl.  This 
requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  brought  from  Portugal  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  probably  a  Variety  of  one  with  fingle  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  grows  naturally  in  that  Country;  but  is 
different  from  any  we  have  in  England.  This  approaches 
neareft  to  the  Double  Ragged  Robin,  but  is  different  from 
that.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many 
oblong  narrow  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Ground.  It 
divides  into  feparate  Heads  like  the  fecond  Sort,  and 
from  each  of  thele  come  out  an  upright  Stalk  about 
nine  Inches  high,  which  divides  upwards  by  Pairs,  and 
from  the  Middle  of  each  Divifion,  comes  out  a  (lender 
Foot  Stalk  two  Inches  long,  fuftaining  one  double  Pur¬ 
ple  Flower  at  the  Top,  whofe  Petals  are  very  much 
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jaged  at  their  Points  ;  the  Empalements  of  the  Floy 
ers  are  marked  with  deep  purple  Stripes.  From  the  Sic 
of  the  Stalks  there  are  alfo  Foot  Stalks  come  out  at  tl 
Wings,  which  for  the  moft  Part  fuftain  butoneFlowe 
though  fometimes  they  have  two  ;  thefe  Flowers  bein 
very  double,  are  never  fucceeded  by  Seeds.  The  ufu 
Time  of  this  Plant  flowering  is  in  June ,  but  fometim 
it  fends  out  frefh  Stalks,  which  have  Flowers  in-  tl 
Autumn.  It  is  propagated  by  Slips  in  the  fame  Mai 
ner  as  the  third  and  fourth  Sorts,  but  coming  from 
warm  Country,  it  is  impatient  of  much  Cold,  and  ri 
quires  a  particular  Treatment,  for  it  does  not  thru 
well  in  Pots,  nor  will  it  live  through  the  Winter  in  opt 
Borders,  fo  that  the  only  Situation  in  which  I  have  fee 
it  thrive,  was  where  it  was  planted  as  clofe  as  poflib 
to  a  South  Wall  in  dry  undunged  Earth ;  for  in  rich  < 
moifl  Ground  the  Roots  prefently  rot,  as  they  alfo  c 
when  they  are  watered.  If  they  are  planted  in  Brick  Rulj 
bifh,  they  will  ftill  do  better.  I  was  favoured  with  th 
Plant  by  John  Browning ,  Efq;  of  Lincoln’s- Inn,  who  ri 
ceived  it  from  Portugal. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Par  i 
of  Europe.  It  is  like  the  fourth  Sort,  but  the  Petals  t 
the  Flowers  do  not  extend  beyond  the  Empalement,  ar 
the  Empalements  are  much  larger  and  more  fwollen. 
The  other  Species  of  Lychnis  are  now  ranged  ui 
der  the  following  Genera,  viz. 

Agrofiemma ,  Cucubalus ,  Saponaria ,  and  Silene ,  to  whic 
Articles  the  Reader  is  defired  tg  turn  for  thofe  whit 
are  not  here  enumerated. 

LYCIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  232.  Jafninoidt 
Nijfol.  Adi.  R.  Par.  171.1*  Rhamnus.  C.  3.  P.  47 
Boxthorn. 

The  Char  all  ers  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  obtufe  permanent  Empalemn 
which  is  crept  and  divided  into  Jive  Parts  at  the  Top', 
Flower  is  Funnel-Jhaped ,  of  one  Petal ,  with  anincurv 
Tube,  whofe  Brim  is  cut  into  five  obtufe  Segments ,  whu 
fpread  open.  It  has  five  Awl-Jhaped  Styles,  which  are  a  li 
tie  inclined  and  fhorter  than  the  Tube ,  terminated  by  ere 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fitimted  a  roundifh  Germen fit 
porting  a  fingle  Style ,  which  is  longer  than  the  Stan 
na,  crowned  by  a  thick  bifid  Stigma  ;  the  Germen  after  war 
becomes  a  roundifh  Berry  with  two  Cells ,  inclofng  Kidne 
fhaped  Seeds  faflened  to  the  middle  Partition. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fir  ft  Se&ion 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  wbt 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Styles 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Lycium  foliis  lineari-longioribus,  tubo  fiorumlo 
giori,  fegmentis  obtufs.  Boxthorn  with  longer  line 
Leaves,  a  longer  Tube  to  the  Flower,  and  obtufe  Se; 
ments.  This  is  the  Lycium  foliis  linearibus.  Hort.  Cli 
57.  Boxthorn  with  linear  Leaves.. 

2 .  L  y  c  1  u  m  foliis  lineari  -  brevioribus,  tubo florum  brevis 1 
fegmentis  ovalibus  patentijfimis.  Boxthorn  with  fhort 
linear  Leaves,  a  fhorter  Tube  to  the  Flower,  and  ov 
Segments  fpreading  open. 

3.  Lycium  foliis  cuneiformibus.  Vir.  Cliff.  14.  Bo. 
thorn  with  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Jafn 
noides  aculeatum,  falicis  folio,  flore  parvo  ex  albo  purp. 

. rafcente .  Mitchel.  Gen.  224.  Prickly  Baftard  Jafmii 
with  a  Willow  Leaf  and  a  fmall  purplifh  white  Flowc 

4.  Lycium  foliis  lanceolatis  craffiufculis,  calycibus  tr 
fiidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  192.  Boxthorn  with  Spear-fhapt 
thick  Leaves,  and  trifid  Empalements.  This  is  tl», 
Jafminoides  aculeatum,  polygoni  folio ,  floribus  parvis  alF 
dis.  Shaw.  Afr.  349.  f.  349.  Prickly  Baftard  Jafmin 
with  a  Knot  Grafs  Leaf,  and  fmall  whitifh  Flowers.  ■ 

5.  Lycium  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  r amis  diffufis,  for' \ 
bus  folitariis  patent  ibus  alar  ibus,  fly  bo.  longiori.  Boxthoi  ■ 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  diffufed  Branches,  arl 
fingle  fpreading  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  | 
the  Branches  with  a  longer  Style. 

6.  Lycium  foliis  Janceolatis  acutis.  Boxthorn  win 
Spear-fhaped  acute  Leaves.  This  is  the  Jafininoia\ 
Sinenfe  Halimi  folio  longiore  &  angufiiore.  Du  Halt 
306.  China  Baftard  Jafmine  with  a  narrow  and  long 
Leaf. 

7.  Lyciu^ 
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Lycium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ,  craffiufculis ,  confer - 
fpinis  robujiioribus .  Boxthorn  with  oblong,  oval, 
k  Leaves  growing  in  Clufters,  and  ftronger  Spines. 

Lycium  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  confer  t  is,  calycibus 
nbus  acutis.  Boxthorn  with  linear  Spear-fhaped 
ves  growing  in  Clufters,  and  fhorc  acute  Empale  - 

Lycium  inermis,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  alternis ,  peren- 
tibus.  Smooth  Boxthorn  with  Spear-fhaped  ever- 
»n  Leaves  placed  alternate. 

o.  Lycium  foliis  cordato-ovatis ,  fe/filibus ,  oppofitis 
nnantibus ,  fpinis  craffis  bigeminis ,  floribus  confertis. 
ium  with  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
ch  are  ever-green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  with 
k  double  Spines,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters. 
s  is  the  Arbor  Africana  fpinofa,  foliis  craffis  cordatis 
onjugatis,  fpinis  craffis  bigeminis.  Herm.  Cat.  4.  Prick- 
ifrican  Tree  with  thick,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  grow- 
by  Pairs,  and  thick  double  Spines. 

'he  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal ,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  rifes  with  irregular 
ibby  Stalks  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  fending  out  fe¬ 
ll  crooked  knotty  Branches,  covered  with  a  whitifh 
k,  and  armed  with  long  fharp  Spines,  upon  which 
w  many  Clufters  of  narrow  Leaves ;  thefe  Thorns 
■n  put  out  one  or  two  fmaller  on  their  Sides,  which 
efome  Clufters  of  fmaller  Leaves  upon  them;  the 
nches  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves  an  Inch 
a  Half  long,  and  at  the  Bafe  of  thefe  come  out 
fters  of  fhorter  and  narrower  Leaves.  The  Flowers 
le  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  ftanding  upon 
rt  Foot  Stalks ;  they  have  a  Abort  permanent  Empale- 
it  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  tubulous,  and  cut  into  five 
ments  at  the  Brim  ;  the  Flower  is  Funnel-fhaped,  of 
Petal,  with  a  long  incurved  Tube,  cut  into  five 
ufe  Segments  at  the  Brim  ;  they  are  of  a  dnil  pur- 
Colour,  and  have  five  Stamina  almoft  as  long  as 
Tube,  with  eredt  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fitu- 
1  a  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting  a  Style  which  is 
ger  than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma, 
e  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  flefhy  Ber- 
of  a  yellowifh  Colour  when  ripe,  inclofing  feveral 
d  Seeds.  This  ufually  flowers  in  June  and  July, 

1  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn,  but  there  is  fre- 
:ntly  a  few  Flowers  come  out  in  all  the  Summer 
rnths. 

t  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  Cutings,  or 
yers.  If  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Au- 
in  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  out 
the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  feldom  come  up  the 
t  Year.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Pots,  the  Pots 
uld  be  plunged  into  fome  old  Tan  in  the  Winter, 

1  in  very  fevere  Froft  covered  with  Peas  Haulm  or 
aw,  but  in  mild  Weather  fhould  be  open  to  receive 
Wet ;  in  the  Spring  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into 
noderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  foon  bring  up  the 
tnts ;  thefe  mull  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  as 
n  as  the  Danger  of  Froft  is  over,  and  when  they  are 
ee  Inches  high,  they  may  befhaken  out  of  the  Pots, 
1  each  planted  in  a  fmall  feparate  Pot,  filled  with 
my  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have 
:en  new  Root,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fhel- 
ed  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  Au- 
nn ;  then  they  fhould  be  either  removed  into  the 
een-houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  fhel- 
them  from  hard  Froft  ;  for  thefe  Plants  are  too  ten- 
'  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  fo  they  muft 
kept  in  Pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  Myr- 
5,  and  other  hardy  Green-houfe  Plants;  but  when 
:  Plants  are  grown  ftrong,  there  may  be  a  few  of 
m  planted  in  the  full  Ground  in  a  warm  Situation, 
ere  they  will  live  in  moderate  Winters,  but  in  hard 
ofts  they  are  commonly  deftroyed.  If  the  Cutings 
thefe  Plants  are  planted  in  a  fihady  Border  in  July , 
1  duly  watered,  they  will  take  Root,  and  may  then 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  feedling  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden 
m  Seeds,  which  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
us  hath  an  irregular  fhrubby  Stalk  like  the  former, 
t  they  feldom  rife  more  than  four  or  five  Feet  high  ; 
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the  large  Leaves  are  fhorter  and  a  little  broader  than 
thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the  Tufts  of  fmall  Leaves  are 
narrower  ;  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  fhorter,  the  Brim 
is  deeper  Tut  into  oval  Segments  which  fpread  open  j 
the  Empalement  is  fhorter  and  cut  into  acute  Seg¬ 
ments;  the  Flowers  and  Fruit  are  alfo  fmaller.  Thefe 
Differences  are  permanent,  in  all  the  Plants  which  1 
have  two  or  three  Times  raifed  from  Seeds.  It  flowers 
about  the  fame  Time  as  the  firft,  and  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  fame  Way,  the  Plants  alfo  require  the  fame 
Culture. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Hedges  in  the 
South  of  France ,  in  Spain,  and  Italy.  This  hath  many 
irregular  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  eight  or  nine  Feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  irregular  Branches,  covered 
with  white  Bark,  and  armed  with  pretty  ftrong  Thorns; 
the  Leaves  are  narrow  at  Bottom,  growing  broader  up¬ 
ward,  and  are  of  a  pale  green  Colour.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a 
purplifh  white  Colour  and  fmall,  fo  make  no  great  Ap¬ 
pearance.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but 
rarely  produces  any  Seeds  in  this  Country.  The  Leaves 
of  this  remain  till  Winter,  when  they  fall  off. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings  or  Layers,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  firft  Sort.  The  Plants  will  live 
abroad  in  a  fheltered  warm  Situation,  but  in  very  hard 
Froft  they  fhould  be  covered  with  Straw  or  Litter,  other* 
wife  the  Branches  will  be  killed,  and  lometimes  the 
Roots  are  deftroyed  where  they  have  not  fome  Cover. 

The  fqurth  Sort  was  brought  from  Africa  by  the  late 
Dr.  Shaw ,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath  a 
fhrubby  Stalk  which  rifes  feven  or  eight  Feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  irregular  Branches,  which  are  arm¬ 
ed  with  ftrong  Spines,  and  garnifhed  with  fhort,  thick, 
Spear-fhaped,  oval  Leaves,  which  ftand  without  Or¬ 
der.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo  make  little  Ap¬ 
pearance.  This  flowers  in  July  and  AugttJl,  but  does 
not  produce  Seeds  in  England.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  Cutings  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firft  Sort,  but  is  too 
tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  Winter  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  fo  the  Plants  muft  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Autumn,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  Way  as  other  hardy  Kinds  of  Green-houfe 
Plants. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  brought  to  England  a  few  Years  paft, 
and  the  Plants  were  raifed  in  feveral  Gardens,  and  by 
.  fome  were  thought  to  be  the  Ehea.  This  rifes  with 
weak,  irregular,  diffufed  Branches  to  a  great  Height, 
but  require  Support,  otherwife  they  will  trail  upon  the 
Ground :  I  have  meafured  fome  of  thefe  Branches, 
which  in  one  Year  has  been  upward  of  twelve  Feet 
long ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  more  than  four  Inches  long, 
and  three  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  of  a  light 
green,  and  a  thin  Confiftence,  placed  without  Order 
on  every  Side  the  Branches  ;  as  the  Shoots  advance  in 
Length,  fo  the  Size  of  the  Leaves  diminifh,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  upper  Part  they  are  not  more  than  an  Inch 
long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  they  fit  clofe  to 
the  Stalks  on  every  Side.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly 
at  every  Joint  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches, 
ftanding  upon  fhort  flender  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a 
dull  purple  Colour  with  fhort  Tubes;  the  Brims  are 
fpread  open  broader  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts,  and 
the  Style  is  confiderably  longer  than  the  Tube  of  the 
Flower.  This  Sort  flowers  in  Augnfl ,  September ,  and 
Obiober  ;  the  Plant  is  very  hardy,  and  retains  its  Leaves 
till  November  before  they  decay.  It  propagates  fall 
enough  by  its  creeping  Roots,  which  fend  out  Suckers 
at  a  great  Diftance,  and  the  Cutings  thruft  into  the 
Ground  will  take  Root  as  freely  as  Willows. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  brought  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris , 
and  the  Seeds  were  lent  me  by  Dr.  Bernard  de  Juffeu , 
Demonftrator  of  the  Plants  in  that  Garden.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  a  confiderable  Height,  fending 
out  many  irregular  Branches  covered  with  a  very  white 
Bark,  and  armed  with  a  few  fhort  Spines ;  the  Leaves 
are  about  three  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Mid- 
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die  they  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches,  and 
are  of  a  whitifh  green.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July ,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
round  Berries  that  ripen  in  the  Autumn,  when  they  are 
as  red  as  Coral.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Curings, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  the  Spring  before  they  begin 
to  fhoot,  in  a  Border  expofed  to  the  Morning  Sun, 
where  they  will  take  Root  very  freely  •,  but  thefe  fhould 
not  be  removed  till  the  Autumn,  when  they  may  be 
planted  to  cover  high  Walls,  for  the  Branches  are  too 
weak  to  fupport  themfelves  ;  and  as  the  Leaves  con¬ 
tinue  green  as  long  as  any  of  the  deciduous  Plants,  lo 
they  are  proper  Plants  for  fuch  Purpofes,  for  they  may 
be  trained  to  a  great  Height. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden 
from  Seeds,  which  were  brought  me  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  rifes  with  fhrubby  branching  Stalks 
feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  which  are  armed  with  long 
ftrong  Thorns,  that  have  feveral  Clufters  of  Leaves 
upon  them  ;  the  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  ob¬ 
long  oval  Leaves,  which  are  placed  without  Order  •, 
fometimes  they  come  out  in  fmall  Clufters  from  one 
Point,  at  others  they  are  fingle,  ftanding  on  every  Side 
the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  of  a  light  green,  and  a  pretty  thick 
Confidence,  continuing  green  all  the  Year.  Thefe 
Plants  have  not  as  yet  flowered  here,  fo  I  can  give  no 
Account  of  them,  but  by  the  Fruit  which  I  received 
entire,  I  make  no  Doubt  of  its  belonging  to  this  Genus. 

This  Sort  is  pretty  hardy,  for  it  has  lived  abroad 
two  Winters,  where  it  was  planted  againft  a  South  Eaft 
Wall.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by  Layers  or  Cut- 
ings,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft ;  and  when  the 
Plants  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may  be  planted 
in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  will  live  with  very 
little  Shelter  in  fevere  Froft.  The  Branches  of  this  Sort 
are  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  fo  will  not  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  Support.  It  will  be  proper  to  keep  a 
Plant  of  this  in  Shelter  to  preferve  the  Kind,  left  thofe 
in  the  open  Air  Ihould  be  deftroyed. 

The  eighth  Sort  has  much  the  Appearance  of  the 
firft,  but  the  Branches  are  not  fo  ftrongly  armed  with 
Thorns ;  they  have  alfo  a  whiter  Bark,  the  Leaves  are 
broader  and  of  a  lighter  green,  ftanding  in  Clufters  at 
every  Joint.  The  Flowers  are  fmaller,  of  a  deeper 
purple  Colour,  and  have  much  fhorter  Empalements, 
which  are  cut  into  acute  Segments.  It  flowers  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  firft  Sort,  but  does  not  produce 
any  Seeds  in  this  Country.  This  was  raifed  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden,  from  Seeds  which  were  fent  me  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  it  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  former 
Sort,  fo  requires  Protection  from  very  hard  Froft ; 
therefore  the  Plants  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  houfed 
in  the  Winter,  treating  them  in  the  fame  Way  as  other 
hardy  Green-houfe  Plants.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  Cutings  or  Layers,  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firft 
Sort. 

The  ninth  Sort  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
Chelfea  Garden ;  it  was  raifed  from  Seeds  which  came 
from  China ,  and  was  for  many  Years  taken  for  the  Tea 
Tree,  till  it  produced  fome  Flowers,  which  difeovered 
its  true  Genus.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk 
fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches 
which  are  covered  with  a  brown  Bark  and  are  fmooth, 
having  no  Thorns ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  about  three  Inches  long,  and  near  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  placed  alternately  on  the 
Branches,  ftanding  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are 
of  a  deep  green,  and  continue  all  the  Year.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  white,  and  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  others  of 
this  Genus,  but  there  has  not  been  any  Seeds  as  yet 
produced  in  England. 

'  This  Plant  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  -  if  it  is  planted 
in  a  warm  Situation  and  a  dry  Soil ;  but  it  is  of  flow 
Growth,  feldom  fhooting  more  than  three  or  four 
Inches  in  a  Seafon  ;  it  is  alfo  difficult  to  propagate,  for 
the  Branches  which  are  laid  down,  will  not  take  Root 
in  lei's  than  two  Years,  and  the  Cutipgs  are  with  Diffi¬ 
culty  made  to  grow.  The  belt  Time  to  plant  them  is 
in  May,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  plung- 
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ing  them  into  an  old  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  cover! 
the  Pots  clofe  with  Bell  or  Hand  Glades  to  exclude  t 
external  Air;  thefe  Ihould  be  fhaded  every  Day  frc 
the  Sun  ;  thefe  Cutings  fhould  be  refrefhed  with  Wa 
once  a  Week,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  t 
great  Plenty.  Thofe  Cutings  which  fucceed,  y 
have  put  out  Roots  by  the  Begining  of  Augufi ,  wj. 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  fmall  Pots,  placi 
them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  a 
then  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  PR 
in  a  fheltered  Situation,  till  the  End  of  Oftober,  wh 
they  may  be  put  under  a  common  Frame  to  flielter  the 
in  Winter.  When  the  Plants  have  acquired  Stren»- 
they  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in°t 
full  Ground  in  a  warm  Situation,  where,  if  they  ; 
fheltered  in  fevere  Frofts,  they  will  thrive  better  th 
in  Pots. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  G,j 
Hope ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  Holland  a  f 
Years  paft,  where  the  Plants  were  raifed.  This  is 
low  fhrubby  Plant,  which  fends  out  Branches  from  f 
Ground  upward,  which  are  covered  with  a  dark  grei 
Bark,  and  are  armed  with  fhort  ftrong  Thorns,  whi 
come  out  by  Pairs,  and  fometimes  there  are  doul 
Pairs  upon  the  fame  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fituated  jil 
below  the  Leaves,  and  where  there  are  four,  two. 
them  point  upward,  and  the  other  two  downwai1 
The  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  not  much  larger  th 
thofe  of  the  Box  Tree,  of  the  fame  Confiftence  andC 
lour,  terminating  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  placed  i 
Pairs  oppofite,  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  ftandi,, 
pretty  clofe  together  ;  thefe  continue  green  all  t 
Year.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  t 
Branches,  upon  fhort  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  each  fu 
porting  five  or  fix  fmall  white  Flowers,  which  grow1 
a  Clufter  at  the  Top  ;  thefe  have  very  fhort  Empa! 
ments,  and  pretty  long  Tubes,  divided  at  the  Bri 
into  five  acute  Segments.  Thefe  Flowers  have 
agreeable  Odour,  they  appear  in  July  and  Augufi ,  b 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  in  t 
fame  Manner  as  the  firft  Sort,  which,  if  planted  in  J 
ly  and  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  will  take  Root  very  freel; 
then  they  fhould  be  planted  into  feparate  fmall  Po 
and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Roe 
after  which  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner 
the  former  Sort.  This  Plant  has  not  as  yet  been  plai 
ed  in  the  full  Ground  in  England ,  but  it  lives  throw 
the  Winter  under  a  common  Frame. 

The  other  Species  which  were  included  in  this  Geni 
are  now  removed  to  Celafirus. 

LYCOPERSICON.  Town.  Infl.  R.  H.  1 50.  ft 
63.  Solanum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  224.  [of  Avx(&,  a  Wo 
and  Perfica ,  Lat.  a  Peach.]  Love  Apples,  or  Wolf 
Peach. 

The  Chambers  are, 

’The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalemsnt  of  one  Let 
which  is  cut  into  five  acute  Segments  at  the  Lop,  andispe 
manent.  The  Flower  has  one  Petal  which  is  Wheel-jha 
ed ,  with  a  very  fhort  Tube ,  and  a  large  five  cornered  Bn 
which  fpreads  open  and  is  plaited.  It  hath  five  fmall  Ail 
fhaped  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits  which  cl 
together.  It  hath  a  roundifh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlena 
Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Sti 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  flej 
Fruit  or  Berry,  divided  into  feveral  Cells ,  inclofing  ma 
flat  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Secli* 
of  Tourneforf s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Hei 
with  a  Wheel-fhaped  Flower  of  one  Leaf  whofe  Point 
becomes  a  foft  Fruit.  Dr.  Linn<eus'has  joined  this  Gen 
and  the  Melongena  of  Tournefort  to  the  Solanum ,  win 
he  places  in  the  firft  Sedion  of  his  filth  Clafs,  whi 
includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stam 
and  one  Style ;  but  as  there  are  numerous  Species  of  f 
laniy  fo  it  is  much  better  to  keep  thefe  feparate, 
avoid  Confufion,  which  if  we  allow  the  Fruit  as  a  ch 
raderiftick  Note,  fhould  be  done;  for  as  the  fruit 
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Solanum  has  but  two  Cells,  and  the  Fruit  of  this  I  on  the  Mid-rib  of  the  Leaves.  The  Flowers  come  out 
y,  fo  that  -Diftrnftion  may  be  allowed  to  feparate  fingly  upon  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
genera.  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  ftriated  Fruit, 

The  Species  are,  which  are  firmer  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and 

Lycopersicon  caule  inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  pin-  about  the  Size  of  Cherries.  This  Fruit  ripens  in  the 
incijis ,  frudlu  rotunda  glabro.  Love  Apple  with  an  Autumn,  and  the  Plants  decay  foon  after, 
aceous  unarmed  Stalk,  pinnated  cut  Leaves,  and  The  fourth  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  firft,  but  the 
ooth  round  Fruit.  This  is  the  Lycoperftcon  Galeni.  Leaves  are  unequally  winged,  having  fome  fmaller 
2i  7.  The  Wolf  Peach  of  Galen.  Lobes  placed  between  the  large  ones ;  the  Lobes  of  this 

Lycopersicon  caule  herbaceo ,  hirfutijfmo,  foliis  are  fhorter,  broader,  and  not  cut  like  thofe  of  the  firft, 
otis,  incijis ,  frudlu  compreffo  fulcato.  Love  Apple  but  have  fome  obtufe  Indentures  toward  their  Bafe. 
a  very  hairy  herbaceous  Stalk,  winged  cut  Leaves,  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  have  not  that  rank  difagreeable 
a  compreffed  furrowed  Fruit.  This  is  the  Solanum  Odour  which  the  two  firft  have  ;  the  Fruit  of  it  is  not 
ferum ,  frudlu  rotundo  Jlriato  molli.  C.  B.  P.  167.  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  they  are  round  and 
de-bearing  Nightlhade,  with  a  foft,  round,  ftriated  fmooth,  and  are  very  late  before  they  ripen  here  ;  fo 
t,  commonly  called  Tomatas  by  the  Spaniards.  that  unlefs  the  Plants  are  railed  early  in  the  Spring,  they 
Lycopersicon  caule  inermi,  herbaceo ,  eredlo ,  fo-  will  not  produce  ripe  Fruit.  : 
vatis  dentato-angulatis ,  fubfpinofs ,  frudlu  fubrotundo  The  fifth  Sort  is  alfo  a'nnual ;  this  hath  a  very 
to.  Love  Apple  with  an  herbaceous,  eredt,  unarm-  branching  herbaceous  Stalk,  fpreading  out  into  many 
talk,  oval  Leaves  indented,  angular,  and  having  a  Divifions,  and  is  not  fo  hairy  as  the  two  firft ;  the 
Spines,  with  a  roundifh  furrowed  Fruit.  This  is  Leaves  are  compofed  of  a  greater  Number  of  Lobes, 
Lycoperftcon  frudfu  ftriato  duro.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  which  are  much  fhorter  and  more  indented  on  their 
Wolf’s  Peach  with  a  hard  ftriated  Fruit.  Edges,  where  they  afe  a  little  waved.  The  Flowers 

.  Lycopersicon  caule  inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  in-  Hand  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  branch  out 
diter  pinna t is,  foliolis  obtufe-dentatis ,  racemis  reflexis.  and  fupport  a  large  Number  of  Flowers  at  the  Top  ; 
e  Apple  with  an  herbaceous,  unarmed  Stalk,  Leaves  thefe  have  a  longer  Style  than  thofe  of  the  other  Species, 
qually  winged,  whofe  Lobes  are  bluntly  indented,  which  is  permanent,  remaining  on  the  Top  of  the  Fruit, 
reflexed  Branches.  This  is  the  Lycoperftcon  inodo-  This  Sort  is  late  in  ripening  the  Fruit,  fo  that  unleis 
.  Jufj.  Wolf’s  Peach  having  no  Scent.  the  Plants  are  raifed  early  in  the  Spring,  the  F'ruit  will 

,  Lycopersicon  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  pinna-  not  ripen  in  England.  .  *  . 

incijis,  undatis ,  fiylo  longiore  perffiente.  Love  Apple  The  Seeds  of  thefe  two  Sorts  were  lent  from  Peru  by 
1  an  unarmed,  herbaceous  Stalk,  winged  cut  Leaves  Mr.  Jofeph  de  JuJfeu,  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris, 
:h  are  waved,  and  a  longer  permanent  Style  to  the  Part  of  which  was  fent  me  by  his  Brother  Dr.  Bernard 
wer.  This  is  the  Lycoperftcon  pimpinelhe  fanguiforb <e  de  JuJf  eu ,  of  the  Royal  Academyjf  Sciences, 
s.  Feuill.  Obf.  3.  p.  37.  Wolf’s  Peach  with  Leaves  The  fixth  Sort  was  raifed  by  Mr.  James  Gordon , 
Burnet.  Gardener  at  Mile  End,  who  gave  me  fome  of  the  Seeds, 

.  Lycopersicon  caule  herbaceo ,  procumbente,  foliis  but  from  what  Country  it  came  I  could  not  learn.  This 
atifidis,  glabris,  floribus  folitariis  alaribus.  Love  Ap-  hath  very  weak,  trailing,  fmooth  Stalks,  hot  more  than 
with  an  herbaceous  trailing  Stalk,  Wing-pointed  a  Foot  long,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  (landing 
oth  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  fingly  from  the  by  Pairs  oppofite ;  thefe  are  regularly  cut  on  the  Sides 
ngs  of  the  Stalk.  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib,  in  Form  of  a  winged  Leaf ;  and 

.  Lycopersicon  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  pinna-  I  thefe  Segments  are  alfo  indented  oh  their  Edges,  and 
ntegerrimis.  Love  Apple  with  an  unarmed  herbace-  at  their  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  On  the  Side  of 
Stalk,  and  winged  Leaves  which  are  entire.  This  the  Stalks  fingly,  they  are  of  a  whitifh  yellow  Colour, 
he  Solanum  tuber ofum  efculentum.  C.  B.  P.  1 67.  Ef-  and  have  a  pretty  large  fpreading  Empalement,  which 
■nt  tuberous  Nightlhade,  commonly  called  Potatoe,  is  deeply  cut  at  the  Brim  into  many  acute  Segments 
th t  Indians  Batatas.  "  which  fpread  open.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fmall  roundifh  Berries  a  little  compreffed  at  the  Top, 
operfcon  of  Galen.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  Colour  when  ripe, 
lerbaceous,  branching,  hairy  Stalk,  which  will  rife  Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  lowing  their  Seeds  on 
:he  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet  if  fupported,  other-  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  March ,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
b  the  Branches  will  fall  to  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  gar-  come  up  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
led  with  winged  Leaves  of  a  very  rank  difagreeable  into  another  moderate  hot  Bed,  at  about  four  Inches 
our,  compofed  of  four  or  five  Pair  of  Lobes  termi-  Diftance  from  each  other,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
ed  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  until  they  have  taken  Root-,  after  which  they  muft 
i  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  have  frequent  Waterings,  and  a  large  Share  ot  frefh 
e  of  the  Branches,  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  Air ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  drawn  while  young,  they 
h  fuftaining  feveral  yellow  Flowers,  ranged  in  a  feldom  do  well  afterwards. 

?le  long  Bunch  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round.  In  May  thefe  Plants  (hould  be  tranfplanted  either  in- 
ooth,  pulpy  Fruit,  about  the  Size  of  a  large  Cherry,  to  Pots  filled  with  rich  light  Earth,  or  into  Borders 
iere  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  yellow,  and  near  Walls,  Pales,  or  Hedges,  to  which  their  Branches 
:  other  with  red  Fruit.  Thefe  Plants  flower  from  may  be  faftened  to  fupport  them  from  trailing  on  the 
te  till  the  Froft  (lops  them,  and  the  Fruit  ripens  in  Ground,  which  they  otherwife  will  do,  and  then  the 
ccefiion  from  the  End  of  July,  till  the  Froft  kills  the  Fruit  will  not  ripen,  fo  that  where  thefe  Plants  are  cul- 
ints ;  this  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine.  y  tivated  for  the  Sake  of  their  F'ruit,  they  (hould  be 

The  fecond  Sort  is  very  like  the  firft,  excepting  the  planted  to  a  warm  Afpett,  and  the  Branches  regularly 
uit,  which  differ  greatly ;  for  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort  faftened  as  they  extend,  that  the  Fruit  may  have  the 
:  very  large,  compreffed  at  both  Ends,  and  deeply  Advantage  of  the  Sun’s  Warmth  to  forward  them, 
rowed  all  over  the  Sides.  This  Sort  never  varies  to  otherwife  it  will  be  late  in  the  Seafon  before  they  are 
'other,  fo  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  diftin£t  Species,  ripe,  and  they  are  unfit  for  Ufe  before  ;  but  when  the 
'is  is  the  Sort  which  is  commonly  cultivated  to  put  Plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  Spring,  and  thus  re- 
0  Soups,  and  the  Portugueze  and  Spaniards  ufe  them  gularly  trained  to  the  South  Sun,  the  F'ruit  will  ripen 
many  of  their  Sauces.  by  the  latter  End  of  July,  and  there  will  be  a  Succeffion 

The  third  Sort  is  alfo  annual ;  this  rifles  with  an  erect  of  it  till  the  Froft  kills  the  Plants, 
rbaceous  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  dividing  in-  Some  Perfons  cultivate  thefe  Plants  for  Ornament, 
feveral  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  an-  but  their  Leaves  emit  fo  ftrong  offenfive  an  Odour  on 
'lar  Leaves,  from  three  to  four  Inches  long,  and  al-  being  touched,  which  renders  them  Very  improper  for 
oft  three  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle ;  they  are  placed  the  Pleafure  Garden,  and  their  Branches  extend  fo  wide 
ernately  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  have  and  irregular,  as  to  render  them  very  unfightly,  for 
ie  or  two  (hort  Spinet  upon  them,  as  there  alfo  is  up-  j  they  cannot  be  kept  within  Bounds,  efpecially  when 
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they  are  planted  in  good  Ground  ;  therefore  the  Bor¬ 
ders  in  which  thofe  Plants  are  placed. for  their  Fruit, 
mu  ft  not  be  too  rich,  for  in  a  moderate  Soil  they  will 
be  not  lo  luxuriant  and  more  fruitful. 

The  Italians  and  Spaniards  eat  thefe  Apples,  as  we  do 
Cucumbers,  with  Pepper,  Oil,  and  Salt  ;  and  fome 
eat  them  Hewed  in  Sauces,  &c.  and  in  Soups  they  are 
now  much  ufed  in  England ,  efpecially  the  fecond  Sort, 
which  is  prefered  to  all  the  other.  This  Fruit  gives  an 
agreeable  Acid  to  the  Soup,  though  there  are  fome 
Perlons  who  think  them  not  wholefome,  from  their 
great  Moifture  and  Coldnefs,  and  that  the  Nourifh- 
ment  they  afford  muff  be  bad. 

The  third  Sort  is  never  ufed  either  in  the  Kitchen  or 
for  Medicine,  but  the  Plants  are  preferved  for  the  Sake 
of  .Variety,  efpecially  by  thofe  Perfons  who  are  Lovers 
of  Botany.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  the 
Plants  afterward  treated  ip  the  fame  Manner  as  hath 
been  diredled  for  the  Capficum ,  with  which  this  Plant 
will  thrive  and  produce  Plenty  of  Fruit  annually. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  the  common  Potatoe,  which  is 
a  Plant  fo  well  known  now,  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 
Of  this  there  are  two  Varieties,  one  with  a  red  and  the 
other  with  a  white  Root ;  that  whofe  Roots  are  red, 
have  purplilh  Flowers,  but  the  white  Root  has  white 
Flowers ;  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental  Va¬ 
riations,  and  not  diftinct  Species. 

The  common  Name  of  Potatoe,  feems  to  be  only  a 
Corruption  of  the  Indian  Name  Batatas.  This  Plant 
has  been  much  propagated  in  England  within  thirty 
Years  paid,  for  although  it  was  introduced  from  Ame¬ 
rica  about  the  Year  1623,  yet  it  was  but  little  culti¬ 
vated  in  England  till  of  late  ;  thefe  Roots  being  defpifed 
by  the  Rich,  and  deemed  only  proper  Food  for  the 
meaner  Sort  of  Perfons  ;  however,  they  are  now  efteem- 
ed  by  moft  People,  and  the  Quantity  of  them  which  are 
cultivated  near  London ,  I  believe,  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  Part  of  Europe. 

This  Plant  was  always  ranged  in  the  Genus  of  Sola - 
mm,  or  Nightfhade,  and  is  now  brought  under  that 
Title  again  by  Dr.  Linnaeus ;  but  as  Ly coperficon  has 
been  eftablifhed  as  a  diftindt  Genus,  on  Account  of  the 
Fruit  being  divided  into  feveral  Cells,  by  intermediate 
Partitions,  and  as  the  Fruit  of  this  Plant  exactly  agrees 
with  the  Characters  of  the  other  Species  of  this  Genus, 
I  have  inferred  it  here. 

This  is  always  propagated  by  its  Roots,  for  it  rarely 
perfeds  Seeds  in  England ;  and  if  it  did,  that  Method 
would  be  more  tedious  and  uncertain  ;  and  as  the  Roots 
greatly  multiply,  if  planted  in  a  proper  Soil,  there  can 
be  no  Occafion  for  trying  any  other  Method  of  Cul¬ 
ture.  The  common  Way  is,  either  to  plant  the  fmall 
Roots  or  Offsets  entire,  or  to  cut  the  larger  Roots  into 
Pieces,  preferving  a  Bud  or  Eye  to  each  ;  but  neither 
of  thefe  Methods  is  what  I  would  recommend,  for 
when  the  fmaller  Offsets  are  planted,  they  generally 
produce  a  greater  Number  of  Roots,  but  thefe  are  al¬ 
ways  fmall ;  and  the  Cutings  of  the  larger  Roots  are 
apt  to  rot,  efpecially  it  wet  Weather  happens  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  are  planted  ;  therefore  what  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  is,  to  make  Choice  of  the  faireft  Roots  for  this 
Purpofe,  and  to  allow  them  a  larger  Space  of  Ground, 
both  between  the  Rows,  as  alfo  in  the  Rows,  Plant 
from  Plant  ;  by .  which  Method  I  have  observed,  the 
Roots  have'been  in  general  large  the  following  Autumn. 

i  he  Soil  in  which  this  Plant  thrives  belt,  is  a  light 
fandy  Loam,  not  too  dry  or  over  moift  ;  this  Ground 
fhould  be  well  ploughed  two  or  three  Times,  in  order 
to  break  and  divide  the  Parts ;  and  the  deeper  it  is 
ploughed,  the  better  the  Roots  will  thrive,  in  the 
Spring,  juft  before  the  laft  Ploughing,  there  fhould  be 
a  good  Quantity  of  roten  Dung  fpread  on  the  Ground, 
which  fhould  be  ploughed  in  the  Begining  of  March,  if 
the  Seafon  proves  mild,  otherwife  it  had  better  be  de- 
fered  until  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  that  Month  ;  for 
if  it  fhould  prove  hard  Froft  after  the  Roots  are  plant¬ 
ed,  they  may  be  greatly  injured,  if  not  deftroyed  there¬ 
by  ;  but  the  fooner  they  are  planted  in  the  Spring,  af¬ 
ter  the  Danger  of  Froft  is  over,  the  better  it  will  be. 
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efpecially  in  dry  Land.  In  the  laft  Ploughing 
Ground  fhould  be  laid  even,  and  then  the  Fur; 
fhould  be  drawn  at  three  Feet  Diftance  from  eachot 
and  about  feven  or  eight  Inches  deep.  In  the  Bot 
of  this  Furrow  the  Roots  fhould  be  laid,  at  about 
Foot  and  a  Half  afunder ;  then  the  Furrow  fhoulc 
covered  in  with  the  Earth,  and  the  fame  contii 
through  the  whole  Field  or  Parcel  of  Land,  inter 
to  be  planted. 

After  all  is  finifhed,  the  Land  may  remain  in 
fame  State  till  near  the  Time  when  the  Shoots  are 
peCled  to  appear  above  Ground,  when  the  Grc 
fhould  be  well  harrowed  over  both  Ways,  which 
break  the  Clods,  and  make  the  Surface  very  ftnoc 
and  by  doing  of  it  fo  late,  it  will  deftroy  the  vo 
Weeds,  which,  by  this  Time,  will  begin  to  make  t 
Appearance ;  and  this  will  five  the  Expence  of  Hoe 
as  alfo  ftir  the  upper  Surface  of  the  Ground,  which 
much  Wet  has  fallen  after  the  Planting,  is  often  bo 
into  a  hard  Cruft,  and  will  retard  the  Appearance  of 
Shoots. 

As  I  have  alloted  the  Rows  of  Potatoes  at  three  1 
Diftance,  it  was  in  order  to  introduce  the  Hoe  Plo 
between  them,  which  will  greatly  improve  thefe  Rot 
for  by  twice  Hiring, and  breaking  of  the  Ground 
tween  thefe  Plants,  it  will  not  only  deftroy  the  We 
but  alfo  loofen  the  Ground,  whereby  every  Showe 
Rain  will  penetrate  the  Ground  to  the  Roots,  andgre 
improve  their  Growth  ;  but  thefe  Operations  fhoulc 
performed  early  in  the  Seafos,  before  the  Stems 
Branches  of  the  Plants  begin  to  fall,  and  trail  u 
the  Ground,  becaufe  after  that,  it  will  be  impoffiblt 
do  it  without  injuring  of  the  Shoots. 

If  thefe  Ploughings  are  carefully  performed,  it  ’ 
prevent  the  Growth  of  Weeds,  till  the  Haulm  of 
Plants  cover  the  Ground,  fo  that  afterward  there  ’ 
be  little  Danger  of  Weeds  growing  fo  as  to  injure  I 
Crop ;  but  as  the  Plough  can  only  go  between 
Rows,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  Ufe  of  a  Hoe  to 
the  Ground,  and  deftroy  the  Weeds  in  the  Rows 
tween  the  Plants ;  and  if  this  is  carefully  performec 
dry  Weather,  after  the  two  Ploughings,  it  will  be  fu 
cient  to  keep  the  Ground  clean  until  the  Potatoes  arc 
to  take  up. 

In  Places  where  Dung  is  fcarce,  many  Perfons  fc 
ter  it  only  in  the  Furrows,  where  the  Roots  are  plant 
but  this  is  a  very  poor  Method,  becaufe  when  the  1 
tatoes  begin  to  pufh  out  their  Roots,  they  are  foon  ■ 
tended  beyond  the  Width  of  thefe  Furrows,  and  ; 
new  Roots  are  commonly  formed  at  a  Diftance  ft 
the  old  ;  fo  will  be  out  of  the  Reach  of  this  Dung,  t 
coniequently  will  receive  little  Benefit  from  it.  And1 
moft  of  the  Farmers  covet  to  have  a  Crop  of  Wheat 
ter  the  Potatoes  are  taken  off  the  Ground,  fo  the  Li 
will  not  be  fo  thoroughly  dreffed  in  every  Part,  nor, 
proper  for  this  Crop,  as  when  ■  the  Dung  is  equal 
fpread,  and  ploughed  in  all  over  the  Land,  nor  \ 
the  Crop  of  Potatoes  be  fo  good.  I  have  always  < 
ferved,  where  this  Method  of  planting  the  Potatoes  1 
been  practifed,  the  Land  has  produced  a  fine  Crop 
Wheat  afterward,  and  there  has  fcarce  one  Shoot  of  ii 
Potatoe  appeared  among  the  Wheat,  which  I  attrib 
to  the  Farmers  planting  only  the  largeft  Roots;  , 
when  they  have  forked  them  out  of  the  Ground  the  f; 
lowing  Autumn,  there  have  been  fix,  eight,  or  1 
large  Roots  produced  from  each,  and  often  many  mo 
and  fcarce  any  very  fmall  Roots ;  whereas,  in  fu 
Places  where  the  fmall  Roots  have  been  planted,  tin 
has  been  a  vaft  Number  of  very  fmall  Roots  produce 
many  of  which  were  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  difeover 
when  the  Roots  were  taken  up  ;  fo  have  grown  the  f< 
lowing  Seafon,  and  have  greatly  injured  whatever  Cr 
was  on  the  Ground. 

ft  he  Haulm  of  thefe  Potatoes  is  generally  killed 
the  firft  Froft  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  Roots  fhou 
be  taken  up  foon  after,  and  may  be  laid  up  in  Sand 
any  fheltered  Place,  .where  they  may  be  kept  dry,  ai 
fecure  from  Froft.  Indeed  the  People  who  cultivr 
thefe  Roots  near  London,  do  not  wait  for  the  decavii 
of  the  Haulm,  but  begin  to  take  up  Part,  of  them 
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;n  as  their  Roots  are  grown  to  a  proper  Size  for  the 
arket ;  and  fo  keep  taking  up  from  Time  to  Time, 
they  have  Vent  for  them.  There  are  others  likewife, 
;o  do  not  take  them  up  fo  foon  as  the  Haulm  decays, 
t  let  them  remain  much  longer  in  the  Ground;  in 
iich  there  is  no  Hurt  done,  provided  they  are  taken 
before  hard  Froftfets  in,  whjch  would  deftroy  them, 
lefs  where  the  Ground  is  wanted  for  other  Crops ;  in 
iich  Cafe,  the  fooner  they  are  taken  up  the  better,  after 
:  Haulm  is  decayed.  When  thefe  Roots  are  laid  up, 
>y  fhould  have  a  good  Quantity  of  Sand  or  dry  Earth 
d  between  them,  to  prevent  their  heating  ;  nor  fhould 
;y  be  laid  in  too  large  Heaps,  for  the  fame  Reafon. 

LYCOPUS  [A VX67T8?,  of  AuV.©->,  a  Wolf,  and  Ilac, 
mot ;  q.  d.  Wolf’s  Foot ;  becaufe  the  Ancients  fan- 
d,  that  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  refembled  the  Foot 
a  Wolf,]  commonly  called  Water  Horehound. 

This  Plant  grows  in  great  Plenty  on  rnoift  Soils  by 
:  Sides  of  Ditches,  in  molt  Parts  of  England ,  but  is 
rer  cultivated  in  Gardens,  fo  that  it  would  be  need- 
5  to  fay  any  Thing  more  of  it  in  this  Place. 

LYSIMACHIA.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  141.  Fab.  59. 
n.  Gen.  Plant.  188.  [this  Plant  was  fo  called  of  Lyfi- 
chus,  the  Son  of  a  King  of  Sicily,  who  is  faid  to  have 
1  found  it.]  Looftrife  ;  in  French,  Corneille. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  and  cat 
0  five  acute  Segments  which  are  ereCi.  The  Flower  is  of 
'  Petal,  cut  into  five  oblong  oval  Segments  to  the  Bottom , 
>ich  fpread  open  flat.  It  hath  five  Awl-fhaped  Stamina 
mt  half  the  Length  of  the  Petal,  terminated  by  acce¬ 
nted  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Ger- 
n,  fupporting  a  flender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina , 
wned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward 
■ns  to  a  globular  Capfule  with  one  Cell  opening  with  ten 
Ives,  and  filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds > 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Sedition 
I 'our nef oris  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
th  a  Wheel-fhaped  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  Point al 
’ ns  to  a  dry  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  firft 
Stion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
'ofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lysimachia  paniculata,  racemis  terminalibus. 
n.Sp.  Plant.  146.  Paniculated  Looftrife  with  Bunches 
Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Lyfi- 
chia  lutea ,  major ,  qua  JDiofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  245. 
eater  yellow  Looftrife  of  Diofcorides. 

2.  Lysimachia  racemis  lateralibus  pedunculatis.  Lin. 
Plant.  147.  Looftrife  with  lateral  Bunches  of  Flow- 
'  growing  upon  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Lyfimachia 
olia,  flore  globofb,  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  242.  Two  leaved 
)oftrife  with  a  yellow  globular  Flower. 

3.  Lysimachia  fpicis  terminalibus  patulis,  lanceola- 

>  fiaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  147. 
)oftrife  with  Spear-fhaped  fpreading  Spikes  of  Flow- 
1  terminating  the  Branches,  and  Stamina  longer  than 
5  Petals.  This  is  the  Lyfimachia  Orientals  angufti- 
ia  ficre  purpureo.  Fourn.  Cor.  7.  Narrow  leaved  Eaf- 
n  Looftrife,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

4-  Lysimachia  racemis  fimplicibus  terminalibus ,  pe¬ 
ls  obtufis,  fiaminibus  corolla  brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

6.  Looftrife  with  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the 
ilks,  obtufe  Petals  to  the  Flower,  and  Stamina  fhor- 
'  than  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Lyfimachia  Orientals 
nor,  foliis  glaucis,  annuentibus ,  flore  purpureo.  Hort. 
(f.  Smaller  Eaftern  annual  Looftrife,  with  noding 
ayifh  Leaves,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

5.  Lysimachia  petiolis  ciliatis,  floribus  cernuis.  Lin. 

■  Plant.  147.  Looftrife  with  hairy  Foot  Stalks  and 
ding  Flowers.  This  is  the  Lyfimachia  Canadenfis , 
lappa  foliis.  Sarr.  Canad.  Canada  Looftrife  with  a  Ta- 

>  Leaf. 

6.  Lysimachia  fpicd  fmplici  ereClo  terminal,  petalis 
(itis,  fiaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Looftrife  with  a 
gle  ereft  Spike  terminating  the  Stalk,  oval  Petals, 
d  Stamina  longer  than  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Ly- 
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I  fmachia  fpicata ,  fore  albo,  falicis folio.  Fourn.  If.  F. 

1  H.  1 41.  Looftrife  with  a  Spike  of  white  Flowers,  and 
a  Widow  Leaf. 

7.  Lysimachia  foliis  fubcordatis ,  floribus  folitariis, 
caule  repente.  Vir.  Cliff.  13.  Looftrife  with  Leaves  near¬ 
ly  Heart-fhaped,  Flowers  growing  fingly,  and  a  creep¬ 
ing  Stalk.  This  is  the  NummUlaria  lutea  major.  C.  B.  P. 
309.  Greater  yellow  Moneywort. 

8.  Lysimachia  foliis  ovatis  acutiufculis ,  pedunculis 
folio  longioribus,  caule  repente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  148.  Loo¬ 
ftrife  with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves,  Foot  Stalks  longer 
than  the  Leaf,  and  a  creeping  Stalk.  This  is  the  Num- 
mularia  minor ,  purpurafcente  flore.  C.  B.  P.  310.  Smaller 
Moneywort  with  a  purplifh  Flower.  . 

9.  Lysimachia  foliis  ovatis  acutis,  floribus  folitariis , 
caule  procumbente.  Hort.  Cliff.  52.  Looftrife  with  oval 
acute-pointed  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  fingly,  and  a 
trailing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Anagallis  lutea  nemorum. 
C.  B.  P.  252.  Yellow  Pimpernel  of  the  Woods. 

10.  Lysimachia  foliis  Jubquaternis,  pedunculis  ver- 
ticillatis  unifloris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  147.  Looftrife  with 
Leaves  generally  placed  by  Fours,  and  Foot  Stalks 
placed  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  a 
fingle  Flower.  This  is  the  Lyfimachia  lutea  minor,  foliis 
nigris  punCiatis  notatis.  C.  B.  P.  245.  Smaller  yellow 
Looftrife  with  Leaves  marked  with  black  Spots. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  by  the  Side  of  Ditches  and  Ri¬ 
vers  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  often  admited 
into  Gardens,  becaufe  the  Roots  creep  far  in  the  Ground, 
and  fend  up  Stalks  at  a  great  Diftance,  whereby  it  be¬ 
comes  often  a  troublefome  Plant,  otherwife  for  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  its  Flowers,  it  might  deferve  a  Place  in  large 
Gardens,  efpecially  in  moift  Places,  where  better  Things 
will  not  thrive.  It  rifes  with  upright  Stalks  from  two 
to  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  fometimes  by  Pairs  oppofite,  at  others 
there  are  three,  and  frequently  -  four  of  thefe  Leaves 
placed  round  the  Stalk  at  each  Joint.  The  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  divides  into  feveral  Foot  Stalks,  which 
fuftain  yellow  Flowers  growing  in  a  Panicle  ;  thefe 
have  one  Petal  which  is  deeply  cut  into  five  Segments, 
fpreading  open.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Seed  Veflels,  filled  with  fmall 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  This  is  placed  in 
the  Lift  of  medicinal  Plants.  If  the  Roots  of  this  Plant 
are  taken  up  from  the  Places  where  it  grows  naturally 
in  the  Autumn,  and  planted  in  a  moift  Soil,  they  will 
thrive  faft  enough  without  Care. 


The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
Parts  of  England ;  this  hath  a  perennial  creeping'Root, 
which  fends  up  feveral  eredt  Stalks  near  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  garnifhed  at  every  Joint  by  two  pretty  long 
narrow  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  whofe  Bafe  fits  clofe  to 
the  Stalk  ;  they  are  about  three  Inches  long,  and  more 
than  half  an  Inch  broad  toward  their  Bafe,  leffenine: 
gradually  to  the  End,  which  terminates  in  acute  Points; 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out  by  Pairs  op¬ 
pofite  on  each  Side  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  an  Inch  long, 
fuftaining  at  their  Top  a  globular  or  oval  Thyrfeof  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  whofe  Stamina  are  much  longer  than  the 
Petals.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort,  but  feldom  produces  Seeds,  for  the  Roots 
creep  fo1  much  as  to  render  it  barren.  It  is  but  feldom 
kept  in  Gardens  for  the  fame  Reafon  as  the  former  is 
rejected,  but  thofe  who  are  defircus  to  have  it  may  pro¬ 
cure  the  Roots  and  plant  them  in  a  moift  Soil,  where 
it  will  foon  fpread. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  was  difeo- 
vered  by  Dr .Fournefort  in  the  Levant,  from  whence  he 
fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  they 
fucceeded,  and  many  of  the  European  Gardens  have 
finee  been  furnifhed  with  it.  This  rifes  with  an  upright 
Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points ;  thefe  are  placed  by 
Pairs  oppofite,  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  Spike,  terminating  the 
Stalks ;  the  Flowers  ftand  horizontally,  fpreading  out 
on  each  Side  the  Stalk  ;  they  have  longer  Tubes  than 
the  other  Species,  and  are  of  a  purple  Colour.  Thefe 
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appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September ,  Toon 
after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in 
Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  from  thofe  the 
Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring  j  but  if  the 
Seeds  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  will 
not  vegetate  till  the  Year  after.  When  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  till  Autumn,  then  they  may 
be  planted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden, 
vhere  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds  the  fol- 
owing  Summer. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  Levant this  hath  a  fhorter  Stalk  than 
the  former.  The  lower  Leaves  are  broader,  the  Spikes 
of  Flowers  are  fhorter,  and  of  a  paler  purple  Colour. 
It  flowers  the  Begining  of  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
September.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  early 
in  the  Spring,  in  the  Place  where  the  Plants  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and  when  they  come  up,  they  will  require  no 
other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and, 
if  the  Plants  come  up  clofe,  they  fhould  be  thined  to 
the  Diftance  of  four  or  five  Inches,  which  is  all  the 
Culture  they  will  require. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  firft  brought  from  Canada ,  where 
it  grows  naturally  j  this  has  a  perennial  creeping  Root, 
fending  up  many  eredt  Stalks,  about  two  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  oblique,  fmooth  Leaves,  placed 
by  Pairs,  oppofite  ;  thefe  are  veined  on  their  under  Side, 
and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  each  fiting  upon  a  long 
flender  Foot  Stalk  ;  there  are  three  or  four  of  thefe 
arifing  from  the  fhort  Branches,  which  come  out  on 
each  Side  the  Stalk,  at  all  the  upper  Joints.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  fmaller ;  thefe 
appear  in  June  and  July,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by 
any  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  fpreads  and  propagates  by  Roots,  in  as 
great  Plenty  as  the  firft,  and  is  equally  hardy,  fo  re¬ 
quires  no  other  Culture. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  upright  Stalks, 
upward  of  two  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow, 
fmooth,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  ftand  oppofite, 
and  at  the  Bafe  of  thefe  come  out  fhort  Side  Branches, 
garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  a  long,  clofe,  upright  Spike, 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  cut  into  five  oval 
Segments,  which  are  white,  fpreading  open,  and  the 
Stamina  Hand  out  longer  than  the  Petal.  It  flowers  in 
June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  is  the  fineft  Species  of  this  Genus,  and  as  the 
Roots  of  it  do  not  fpread  like  thofe  of  the  other,  fo 
deferves  a  Place  in  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  it  is  a 
very  ornamental  Plant  for  fhady  Borders.  It  loves  a 
moift  Soil  and  a  lhady  Situation,  where  it  will  continue 
long  in  Beauty.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Roots  in  Autumn,  but  by  this  Method  it  increafes 
flowly,  fo  that  the  only  Way  to  have  it  in  Plenty,  is  by 
fowing  of  the  Seeds  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  an 
Eaft-afpedted  Border  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  then  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring, 
but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  will  not  grow 
the  fame  Year.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  they  are  too  clofe, 
fome  of  them  may  be  drawn  out  and  tranfplanted  on  a 
fhady  Border,  which  will  give  the  remaining  Plants 
Room  to  grow  till  Autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  flower  •,  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  dig  the  Ground  between  them  every  Spring. 

The  leventh  Sort  is  commonly  called,  Moneywort, 
or  Herb  Two-pence  ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which 
grows  naturally  in  moift  fhady  Places,  in  moft  Parts  of 
England ,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  Gardens.  The  Stalks 
of  this  trail  upon  the  Ground,  and  put  out  Roots,  by 
which  it  foon  fpreads  to  a  great  Diftance.  The  Leaves 
are  almoft  Heart-fhaped,  and  placed  by  Pairs.  The 
F  lowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  yellow,  appearing  in  June  and  July. 
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The  eighth  Sort  is  a  fmall  trailing  Plant,  wf 
grows  upon  Bogs  in  mofly  Places,  in  moft  Parts 
England ,  but  cannot  be  cultivated  on  dry  Groii 
The  Stalks  feldom  are  more  than  three  or  four  Inc 
long,  and  are  terminated  by  three  or  four  fmall  Fl< 
ers,  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  growing  in  a  Bun 
This  flowers  in  June,  but  is  never  planted  in  Garde 
The  ninth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  trail 
Stalks,  which  grows  naturally  in  moift  Woods,  in  n 
Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  Gardens.  " 
Leaves  ftand  oppofite  by  Pairs,  at  each  Joint ;  t 
are  fmooth,  oval,  and  acute-pointed.  The  Flow 
come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  upon  k 
Foot  Stalks  -,  they  are  yellow,  and  fpread  open  like 
Flowers  of  Chickweed.  This  flowers  in  May  and  Ji 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  among  Rufhes  ; 
Reeds,  by  the  River’s  Side  in  Holland-,  this  hath  a  per 
nial  creeping  Root  like  the  firft.  The  Stalks  rife  a  F 
high  ;  they  are  flender,  and  are  garnifhed  bySpear-fhai 
Leaves,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  a  Quarter  of 
Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  placed  fometimes  by  Pa 
at  others  by  Threes,  and  often  four  at  each  Joint,  f 
rounding  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  alfo  come  out  at  e; 
Joint,  four  of  them  Handing  round  the  Stalk  in  Who: 
each  having  a  diftincft  flender  Foot  Stalk,  an  Inch  loi 
The  Flowers  are  fmall  and  yellow  ;  they  appear  in  Ju 
and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autum 
it  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft  Sc 
and  is  equally  hardy. 

LYSIMACHIA  GALERICULATA.  See  Scut 
laria. 

LYSIMACHIA  NON  PAPPOSA.  ^CEnothe 
LYSIMACHIA  S1LIQUOSA.  See  Epilobium 

LYTHRUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  532.  Salicaria.  Tow 
lnjt.  R.  H.  253.  Tab.  129.  Willow  Herb,  or  puri 
Looftrife. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  cylindrical  Jlriated  Empalement 
one  Leaf,  indented  at  the  Brim  in  twelve  Parts,  which  0. 
alternately  fmaller.  It  has  fix  oblong  blunt  Petals,  whi 
fpread  open ,  whofe  Tails  are  inferted  in  the  Indentures 
the  Empalement ,  and  ten  fender  Stamina  the  Length  cf  t 
Empalement ,  the  upper  being  fhorter  than  the  lower ,  te 
minated  by  fingle  rifing  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fitmt 
an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  an  Awl  fhaped  declining  Sty. 
crowned  by  a  rifing  orbicular  Stigma.  The  Germen  afte 
ward  turns  to  an  oblong  acute  Capfule  with  two  Cells  fit 
with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedticj 
of  Tourneford s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Her 
with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Point al  turns  to  a  Fruit,  fi 
the  moft  Part  bicapfular.  Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  it  in  tl 
firft  Sedlion  of  his  eleventh  Clafs,  which  includes  tho 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  twelve  Stamina ,  and  one  Styi 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Lythrum  foliis  cppoftis  cordato-lanceolatis,  for 
bus  fpicatis  dodecandriis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  446.  Lythru 
with  Heart  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  an 
Flowers  growing  in  Spikes,  having  twelve  Stamin;' 
This  is  the  Salicaria  vulgaris ,  purpurea ,  foliis  oblongv 
Tourn.  Inf.  R.  II.  253.  Common  purple  Willow  Her 
with  oblong  Leaves. 

2.  Lythrum  foliis  ccrdato-ovatis,  floribus  verti  cilia  Ft 
fpicatis  tomentofs.  Lythrum  with  oval  Heart- fhape' 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  whorlly  Spikes,  whic 
are  woolly.  This  is  the  Salicaria  purpurea,  foliis  fuhro\ 
tundis.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  253.  Purple  WillowHeri 
with  roundifh  Leaves. 

3.  Lythrum  foliis  alternis  linearibus ,  floribus  bexan 
driis.  Hort.Upfal.  ri8.  Lythrum  with  linear  alternate 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  having  fix  Stamina.  This  is  thj 
Salicaria  hyffopi  folio  angufliorc.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  253 
Willow  Herb  with  a  narrow  HyfTop  Leaf. 

4.  Lythrum  foliis  lanceolatis  ternis  glcbris,  fiorivu. 
fpicatis  decandris.  Lythrum  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped 
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.eaves,  placed  by  Threes,  and  Flowers  growing  In 
pikes,  which  have  ten  Stamina.  This  is  the  Salicaria 
.ufitanica,  anguftiore  folio.  To  urn.  Ir,Jl.  R.  II.  253.  Por¬ 
tal  Willow  Herb  with  a  narrower  Leaf. 

5.  Lythrum  foliis  oblongo-  ovatis  inferne  oppofttis,  fti- 
•rne  alternis ,  flcribus  hexandris.  Lythrum  with  oblong 
ral  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  below,  but  above  alter- 
ate,  and  Flowers  having  fix  Stamina.  This  is  the 
ilicaria  Hifpanica ,  hyjfopifolia ,  floriius  oblongis  fat  urate 
eruleis.  Tcurn.  In  ft.  253.  Spani/h  Willow  Herb  with  a 
[vffop  Leaf,  and  oblong  deep  blue  Flowers. 

6.  Lythrum  foliis  oblongo -ovatis  oppcfitis ,  floribus 
trapetalis.  Lythrum  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  placed 
ipofite,  and  Flowers  having  four  Petals.  This  is  the 
ihcaria  hyjfopi  folio  latiore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  253. 
fallow  Herb  with  a  broader  Llyffop  Leaf. 

7.  Lythrum  foliis  oppofttis ,  fubtus  tomentofis  fubpe- 
datis,  floribus  verticillatis  later alibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
(.6.  Willow  Herb  with  oppofite  Leaves,  which  are 
oolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Whorls  round  the  Stalks. 

8.  Lythrum  foliis  oppofttis  linearibus  petiolatis ,  flo¬ 
ats  dodecandris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  44 6.  Willow  Herb 
ith  linear  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  having  Foot  Stalks, 
id  Flowers  with  twelve  Stamina. 

9.  Lythrum  foliis  oppofttis  linearibus ,  floribus  oppo- 
is  hexandris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  447.  Willow  Herb  with 
tear  oppofite  Leaves,  and  Flowers  having  fix  Stami- 
,  which  are  placed  oppofite. 

10.  Lythrum  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  inferne  oppofttis 
)erne  alternis ,  floribus  hexandris ,  caule  eretio.  Willow 
erb  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  below, 
d  above  alternate,  with  Flowers  having  fix  Stamina, 
d  an  ere<R  Stalk.  This  is  the  Salicaria  Americana , 
]opi  folio  latiore ,  floribus  minimis.  Hcuft.  Mff.  Ameri- 
1  Willow  Herb  with  a  broader  Hyflop  Leaf,  and  very 
all  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Rivers 
3  Ditches,  in  mofl  Parts  o f  England.  It  has  a  peren- 
.1  Root,  from  which  come,  forth  feveral  upright  an- 
lar  Stalks,  which  rife  from  three  to  four  Feet  high  ; 
y  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  are  garnifhed  with  ob- 
g  Leaves,  placed  fometimes  by  Pairs,  oppofite  ;  at 
lers  there  are  three  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  Handing 
ind  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  lono- 
ke  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk ;  they  are  of  a  fine  pur- 
Colour,  and  make  a  fine  Appearance.  This  flowers 
July,,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  although  this 
nt  is  defpifed,  becaufe  it  grows  common,  yet  it  me- 
a  Place  in  Gardens,  better  than  many  other  which 
propagated  with  Care,  becaufe  they  are  more  rare, 
s  eafily  cultivated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in  Au- 
in,  and  fhould  be  planted  in  a  moifl  Soil,  where  it 
1  thrive  and  flower  without  any  other  Care  than  the 
ping  it  clean  from  Weeds. 

There  is  a  Variety  of-this  with  an  hexangular  Stalk, 

1  generally  with  three  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  but  this 
:nly  accidental,  for  the  Roots  of  this,  when  removed 
)  a  Garden,  come  to  the  common  Sort. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  perennial  Roots  like  the  firft, 
n  which  come  out  upright  branching  Stalks,  three 
t  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  Heart-fliaped  Leaves, 
ut  one  Inch  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
ad  •,  they  are  downy,  and  placed  by  Threes  round 
Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  Spikes  at 
Top  of  the  Stalks,  but  they  are  difpofed  in  thick 
°rls,  with  Spaces  between  each  ;  they  are  of  a  fine 
pie  Colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the 
nen  This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Way  as 
nrit  Sort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

•  he  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  moifl  Bogs  in  many 
England,  fo  is  feldom  admited  into  Gardens ; 
has  a  perennial  Root,  fending  up  two  or  three 
iching  Stalks,  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with 
ow  Leaves,  placed  alternate.  The  upper  Part  of 
Stalk  is  garnifhed  with  Flowers,  which  come  out 
1  pe  Side,  hngly  at  each  Joint,  Handing  clofe  to 
ale  of  the  Leaves  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  light 

>  e  Colour,  appearing  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
mtumn.  r 
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The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  in  moiR  Places  by  the  Side  of  Waters ;  this  has  a 
perennial  Root,  and  Stalks  like  the  firH,  which  feldom 
grow  more  than  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
rower  and  fhorter  Leaves  than  the  firH,  which  are  fmooth, 
and  placed  by  Threes  round  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  •,  they  are  of 
a  light  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  July.  The  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Sort  is  hardy,  and  may  be 
propagated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firH. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
from  both  which  Countries  I  have  received  the  Seeds. 
The  Root  of  this  is  perennial.  The  Stalks  are  Render, 
not  more  than  nine  or  ten  Inches  long,  fpreading  out 
on  every  Side.  The  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  placed  oppofite.  On 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  the  Leaves  are  narrower, 
and  placed  alternate. '  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks  at  each  Joint ;  they  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  of  a  deeper  purple 
Colour,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  July ,  when  they 
are  in  Beauty. 

This  Sort  has  never  produced  any  Seeds  in  England , 
and  the  fevere  Winter  in  1740,  killed  all  the  Plants 
here,  fince  which  Time  I  have  not  feen  any  of  the  Plants 
in  the  Englifh  Gardens. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ,  and 
other  mountainous  Parts  of  Italy  ;  it  was  fent  me  from 
Verona ,  near  which  Place  it  grows  in  Plenty.  It  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  Stalks,  five 
or  fix  Inches  long,  garnifhed  with  fmall,  oblong,  oval 
Leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  ot 
a  light  purple  Colour,  and  come  out  fingly  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
Parts  of  America ;  this  rifes  with  a  RifF  branching  Stalk, 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves, 
which  are  downy,  and  placed  oppofite,  Handing  upon 
very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
Whorls  round  the  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple 
Colour,  and  appear  in  July  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
Capfules  with  two  Cells,  filled  with  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright 
woolly  Stalk,  near  two  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  linear 
Leaves,  placed  oppofite  upon  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  fingly  ;  they 
are  fmall,  tubulous,  and  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  fo 
make  no  great  Appearance  ;  thefe  appear  in  July ,  and 
in  warm  Seafons  perfect  Seeds  ;  but  the  Roots  of  this 
Sort  increafe  fo  faR,  as  to  render  the  propagating  of 
the  Plants  by  Seeds  unneceflary,  when  once  obtained. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 

It  has  a  perennial  Root.  The  Stalks  are  Render,  about 
a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  linear  Leaves,  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  which  are  entire.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  on  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  fix  Petals. 
The  Empalement  is  Rreaked,  and  cut  at  the  Top  into 
fix  Parts,  and  the  Flower  has  fix  Stamina.  This  flow¬ 
ers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  tenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hcu- 
ftoun ,  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  growing  in  Swamps,  where  the 
Water  had  Ragnated.  This  hath  a  ligneous  Root, 
from  which  a  rile  two  or  three  Render  Stalks,  upward 
of  two  Feet  high,  garniflied  with  oblong,  oval,  fmooth 
Leaves,  which,  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks,  are  op¬ 
pofite,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  are  narrower  and 
alternate.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  fingly  ;  they 
are  fmall  and  white,  having  fix  Petals,  and  fix  Stamina 
thefe  do  not  appear  till  the  fecond  Year  from  Seed,  and 
have  not  produced  any  good  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air 
in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould  be 
fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  an  old  hot  Bed  the  firH 
Seafon,  for  the  Seeds  never  rife  the  firll  Year,  unlefs 
they  are  fown  in  Autumn  ;  the  Pots  fhould  be  flickered 
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in  Winter,  and  the  Spring  following  placed  on  a  hot 
Bed  to  bring  up  the  Plants  *,  thefe  muft  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Way,  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame 

Country.  . 

All  the  other  Sorts,  when  raifed  from  Seeds,  fhould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  otherwife  the  Seeds  will  remain  a 
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Year  in  the  Ground,  fo  that  thofe  Seeds  which  ar 
brought  from  America ,.  never  grow  the  fame  Year  the 
are  fown,  for  which  Reafon  the  Ground  fhould  not  b 
diflurbed  in  which  the  Seeds  are  fown,  but  left  till  th 
following  Spring,  when  the  Plants  will  come  up  if  th 
Seeds  were  good. 
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MA  C  A  L  E  B.  See  Cerafus. 

MADDER.  See  Rubia  Tin&orum. 


MAGNOLIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  38.  ’Tab.  7.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  610.  The  Laurel-leaved  Tulip  Tree,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  compofed  of  three  oval  concave  Leaves , 
like  Petals,  which  foon  fall  away.  The  Flower  is  compofed 
of  nine  oblong  blunt  Petals,  which  are  concave.  It  hath  a 
great  Number  of  fh or t  Stamina ,  which  are  compreffed ,  and 
inferted  into  the  Germen ,  terminated  by  linear  Summits,  ad¬ 
hering  to  every  Side  of  the  Stamina.  It  hath  many  oblong 
oval  Germina,  faftened  to  the  Receptacle ,  fupporting  re¬ 
curved,  contorted,  port  Styles,  with  longitudinal  hairy  Stig¬ 
mas.  The  Germen  afterwards  become  oval  Cones,  with 
roundifh  compreffed  Capfules,  almoft  imbricated,  having  one 
Cell ,  opening  with  two  Valves ,  inclofing  one  Kidney-fhaped 
Seed ,  hanging  by  a  fender  Thread  from  the  Scale  of  the 
Cone. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus's  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  and  Styles.  If 
Father  Plumier's  Figure  of  the  Sedlion  of  his  Fruit  is  ex- 
ad,  his  mull;  be  a  different  Genus  from  this,  for  the 
Seeds  of  his  are  reprefented  within  the  Fruit,  lying  round 
a  Column. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  IVIagnolia  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fubtus glaucis  an¬ 
nuls.  Magnolia  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  gray  on  their  under  Side,  and  annual.  This  is  the 
Magnolia  lauri  folio  fubtus  albicante.  Catefb.  Hifi.  Car.  1 . 
p.  39.  Magnolia  with  a  Bay  Leaf,  which  is  whitifh  on 
the  under  Side,  commonly  called,  Small  Magnolia ,  or 
Laurel-leaved  Tulip  Tree. 

2.  Magnolia  foliis  lanceolatis  perfifientibus,  caule 
erebio  arboreo.  Fig.  Plant. Tab.  172.  Magnolia  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  ever-green,  and  an  ered 
Tree- like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Magnolia  altiffima,  fore 
ingenti  candido.  Catefb.  Carol.  2.  p.  61.  Tailed  Magno¬ 
lia  with  a  very  large  white  Flower,  commonly  called, 
Greater  Magnolia ,  or  Tulip  Tree  with  a  Laurel  Leaf. 

3.  Magnolia  foliis  lanceolatis  ampliffimis  annuls,  pe- 
talis  exterioribus  dependentibus.  Magnolia  with  very 
large  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  annual,  and  the 
outer  Petals  of  the  Flower  declining.  This  is  the  Mag¬ 
nolia  ampliffmo  fore  albo ,  fruElu  coccineo.  Catefb.  Car.  2. 
p.  80.  Magnolia  with  a  very  large  white  Flower,  and  a 
fcarlet  Fruit,  commonly  called  Umbrella  Tree. 

4.  Magnolia  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  an¬ 
nuls,  petalis  obtufis.  Magnolia  with  oval  Spear-fhapec 
pointed  Leaves,  which  are  annual,  and  obtufe  Petals 
to  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Magnolia  fore  albo ,  folio 
major e  acuminato,  baud  albicante.  Catefb.  Car.  3.  p.  15. 
Magnolia  with  a  white  Flower,  and  a  larger  acute- 
pointed  Leaf,  not  whitifh. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  pretty  common  in  Virginia  anc 
Carolina ,  and  is  found  in  moift  Places,  near  Brooks  •, 
this  ufually  grows  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet  high, 
with  a  (lender  Stem.  The  Wood  is  white  and  fpongy, 
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the  Bark  is  fmooth  and  white,  the  Eranches  are  ga; 
nifhed  with  thick  fmooth  Leaves,  refembling  thofe 
the  Bay,  but  are  of  an  oval  Shape,  and  fmooth  on  the 
Edges  *,  thefe  are  white  underneath.  The  Flowers  a 
produced  in  May,  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branch^ 
which  are  white,  and  compofed  of  fix  Petals,  which  a 
concave  ;  thefe  have  an  agreeable  fweet  Scent.  Aft: 
thefe  are  pad,  the  Fruit  increafes  in  Size  to  be  as  Jar, 
as  a  Walnut  with  its  Cover,  but  of  a  conical  Shaf 
raving  many  Cells  round  the  Outfide,  in  each  of  whi 
is  lodged  a  flat  Seed,  about  the  Size  of  a  Kidney  Beal 
This  Fruit  is  at  fird  green,  afterward  red,  and,  wh 
ripe,  of  a  brown  Colour.  The  Seeds,  when  ripe,  a 
difcharged  from  their  Cells,  and  hang  by  a  flenc 
Thread. 

In  the  natural  Places  of  its  Growth,  there  is  a  St1 
ceflion  of  the  Flowers  on  the  Trees,  for  two  Monti 
during  which  Time  the  Woods  are  perfumed  w 
them  ;  but  all  thofe  Trees  which  have  produced  Flo; 
ers  in  England ,  feldom  have  more  than  twelve  or  for, 
teen  Flowers  upon  each,  which  are  of  fhort  Duratk 
and  are  not  fucceeded  by  others  i  the  Leaves  of  t 
Sort  fall  off  in  Winter. 

When  thefe  Trees  are  tranfplanted  from  the  PL 
of  their  Growth  into  dry  Ground,  they  make  handfon 
Trees,  and  produce  a  greater  Number  of  Flowers ;  t 
is  to  be  underdood  of  America ,  for  in  Europe  they 
not  thrive  fo  well  in  a  dry  Soil,  as  in  a  mold  loaf 
Land.  The  greated  Number  of  thefe  Trees,  which 
now  growing  in  England,  are  at  his  Grace  the  Duke 
Richmond's,  at  Goodwood,  in  Suffex. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  in  Florida  and  South  Carol i 
where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  eighty  Feet  or  me 
with  a  drait  Trunk,  upward  of  two  Feet  Diameter, 
ving  a  regular  Head  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  refem 
thofe  of  the  common  Laurel,  but  are  much  larger, ; 
are  of  a  fhining  Green  on  their  upper  Side,  and,  in  fo 
Trees,  are  of  a  Ruffet,  or  Buff  Colour,  on  their  tin 
Side  ;  thefe  Leaves  continue  all  the  Year,  fo  that  t 
is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  ever-green  Trees  yet  kno'j 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branch 
they  are  compofed  of  eight  or  ten  Petals,  which 
narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  broad  at  their  Extrem. 
where  they  are  rounded,  and  a  little  waved  j  thefe  fpr 
open  wide,  and  are  of  a  pure  white  Colour.  In  the  Cer 
is  fituated  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  and  Styles,  faff 
ed  to  one  common  Receptaculum  ■,  thefe  Flowers 
fucceeded  by  oblong  fcaly  Cones,  in  the  Places  wher 
grows  naturally,  but  the  Summers  are  not  warm  eno 
in  England  to  produce  any  Fruit.  Thefe  Trees  in  t. 
native  Places  of  Growth  begin  to  produce  their  Flow 
in  May,  and  continue  a  long  Time  in  flower,  fo  t 
the  Woods  are  perfumed  with  their  Odour  for- a  k 
Time  ;  but  thofe  which  have  flowered  in  E?igland, 
dom  begin  till  the  Middle  of  June,  and  do  not  cond 
long  in  Beauty.  The  largeft  Tree  of  this  Kind,  vvi 
I  have  met  with  in  England,  is  in  the  Garden  or 
John  Colli  ton,  of  Exmouth,  in  Devonfhire ,  which 
produced  Flowers  for  feveral  Years  •,  there  are  alfo  1 
ny  pretty  large  Plants  of  this  Sort  in  the  Gardens  o^ 


the  Duke  of  Richmond ,  at  Goodwood ,  in  SuJJex, 
Cf  which  has  produced  Flowers  feveral  Years  ;  and 
p  Nlirfery  of  Mr.  Chriftopher  Gray ,  near  Fulham , 
is  one  very  handfome  Plant,  which  has  alfo  pro- 
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d  Flowers.  .  . 

this  Sort  is  a  Native  of  a  warm  Country,  it  is  a 

impatient  of  Cold,  efpecially  while  young  there- 
the  Plants  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in 
er  for  feme  Years,  until  they  have  acquired 
!ath,  when  they  may  be  fliaken  out  of  the  Pots, 
planted  in  the  full  Ground,  but  they  muft  be  plant- 
fa  warm  Situation,  where  they  may  be  defended 
!  the  ftrong  Winds,  and  fereened  from  the  North 
Eaft  otherwife  they  will  not  live  abroad, 
here’ were  a  great  Number  of  young  Plants  in  Eng- 
before  the  Year  1 739,  but  a  great  Part  of  them 
deftroyed  by  that  fevere  Winter,  and  fince  then, 
have  been  few  good  Seeds  fent  to  England ,  fo  that 
.  are  very  few  of  thefe  to  be  purchafed  at  prefent, 
as  almoft  every  Perfon  who  is  curious  in  Garden- 
is  defirous  to  have  feme  of  thefe  beautiful  Trees  in 
-  Gardens,  the  Demand  for  them  of  late  has  greatly 
eafed  their  Value.  If  this  Tree  can  be  fo  far  natu- 
r£d  as  to  endure  the  Cold  of  our  fevere  Winters  a- 
!d  it  will  be  one  of  the  greateft  Ornaments  to  our 
dens;  and  this  we  may  hope,  will,  in  Time,  be.ef- 
>d  by  diligent  Obfervation  and  Care  ;  for  the  Time 
n ’thefe  Plants  fuffer  moft,  is  in  Autumn, _  by  the 
v  Frofts,  for  the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots  being  then 
er,  as  they  are  then  growing  freely,  a  fmall  Froft 
pinch  them,  and  afterward  the  whole  Shoot  fre¬ 
ely  decays,  fo  that  the  Plants  fhould  be  guarded 
..ft  this,  by  covering  their  Tops  with  Mats,  until 
Shoots  are  hardened  ;  after  which  Time  they  will 
be  in  fo  much  Danger  of  buffering ;  for  I  have  con- 
tly  obferved,  that  if  thefe  Plants  efcape  the  early 
fts  of  the  Autumn,  they  are  feldom  injured  after- 
d .  in  the  fevere  Winter,  in  the  Year  i739'4°>  I 
a  pretty  large  Plant  growing  in  the  open  Air,  which 
killed  down  by  the  Froft,  and  I  fuppoied  was  en- 
y  deftroyed,  as  there  was  not  the  leaft  Appearance 
jfe  in  the  Stem,  fo  that  after  Midfummer  I  cut  it 
rn  to  the  Ground,  but  left  the  Root  remaining, 
ch,  to  my  great  Surprize,  fhot  up  again  the  Year 
r  This  1  mention  to  caution  People  from  being 
hafty  in  deftroying  Plants  after  hard  Froft,  but  to 
e  them  wait  until  there  can  be  no  Hopes  of  their 


of  the  Ground,  they  very  rarely  grow,  therefore  the 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  as  loon  as  pofiible,  when  they  ar¬ 
rive  here. 

Some  Years  paft  I  received  a  good  Quantity  of  thefe 
Seeds  from  Carolina ,  which  I  fowed  in  Pots  as  foon  as 
I  received  them,  and  plunged  the  Pots  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed  ;  and  with  this  Management  I  raifed  a  great 
Number  of  Plants ;  but  from  the  Seeds  which  have 
been  lately  brought  over,  there  have  been  but  few  Plants 
produced  ;  whether  the  Seeds  were  not  perfectly  ripe 
when  they  were  gathered,  or  from  what  other  Caule  this 
has  happened,  I  cannot  fay,  but  it  is  certain  the  Fault 
muft  be  in  the  Seeds,  becaufe  they  were  differently 
fown  and  managed  by  the  feveral  Perfons  who  received 
them,  and  the  Succefs  was  nearly  alike  every-where. 

There  have  been  feveral  Plants  of  the.firft  and  fecond 
Sorts  raifed  from  Layers,  and  fome  from  Cutings  •,  but 
thefe  do  not  thrive  fo  well  as  thofe  which  come  from 
Seeds,  nor  will  they  grow  to  near  the  Size  or  thofe,  fo 
that  it  is  much  the  beft  Way  to  procure  their  Seeus  horn 
America ,  and  propagate  them  that  Way. 

The  firft  Sort  frequently  comes  up  well  irom  Seeds, 
but  the  young  Plants  are  very  difficult  to  keep  the  two 
firft  Years,  for  if  they  are  expofed  much  to.  the  Sun, 
their  Leaves  change  yellow,  and  the  Plants  decay,  fo 
the  beft  Way  is  to  keep  the  Pots  plunged  in  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  and  fhade  them  every  Day  from  the  Sun  with 
Mats,  giving  them  Air  in  Plenty  when  the  Weather  is 
warm,  and  frequently  refrefh  them  with  Water  ;  dur 
rino-  the  Winter  Seafon  they  muft  be  fereened  from 
Froft,  and  in  mild  Weather  they  muft  enjoy  the  free 
Air,  to  prevent  their  growing  mouldy,  and  they  fhould 
have  but  little  Wet  after  their  Leaves  are  fallen.  With 
this  Management  the  Plants  may  be  trained  up,  and 
when  they  have  acquired  Strength,  they  may  be  planted 
in  the  open  Air,  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower,  if 
they  have  a  warm  fheltered  Situation. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  not  fo  difficult  to  train  up,  but  in 
order  to  get  them  forward,  it  will  be  proper  when  they 
are  removed  out  of  the  Seed  Pots,  to  plant  them  each 
into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  foft  loamy  Earth, 
and  plunge  them  into  a  gentle  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 


Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  and  ad- 


:overy.  , 

'he  third  Sort  grows  in  Carolina  pretty  frequent,  but 
irginia  it  is  pretty  rare  ;  this  ufually  grows  from 
?en  to  twenty  Feet  high,  with  a  flender  Trunk,  the 
od  is  foft  and  fpongy  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are 
arkably  large,  and  are  produced  in  horizontal  Cir- 
,  fomewhat  refembling  an  Umbrella,  from  whence 
Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries  have  given  it  this 
ne.  The  Flowers  are  compofed  of  ten  or  eleven 
te  Petals,  which  hang  down  without  any  Order  ; 
Fruit  is  very  like  that  of  the  former  Sort ;  the 
ives  of  this  Sort  drop  off  at  the  Begining  of  Winter. 
This  Tree  is  as  yet  very  rare  in  Europe^  but  as  it  is 
pagated  from  Seeds,  we  may  hope  to  have  it  in 
ater  Plenty  foon,  if  we  can  obtain  good  Seeds  from 
•olina,  for  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  Virginia. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  alfo  very  rare  in  England ;  there 
but  few  of  the  Plants  at  prefent  here,  nor  is  it  very 
nmon  in  any  of  the  habitable  Parts  of  America  ;  fome 
thefe  Trees  have  been  difeovered  by  Mr.  John  Bar- 
m,  growing  on  the  North  Branch  of  Sufquehannah 
/er.  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  near  eight  Inches 
g,  and  five  broad,  ending  in  a  Point.  Ihe  Flow- 
come  out  early  in  the  Spring,  which  are  compofed 
twelve  white  Petals,  and  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
ond  Sort ;  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is  longer  than  thofe 
the  other  Species,  but  in  other  Refpedts  agrees  with 
m.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  of  a  fine  Grain,  and 

Orange  Colour.  . 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft 
procured  from  the  Places  of  their  natural  Growth  ; 
:fe  fhould  be  put  up  in  Sand,  and  fent  over  to  Eng- 
nd ,  as  foon  as  pofiible  ;  for  if  they  are  kept  long  out 


mit  proper  Air  to  them,  but  at  Midfummer  they  fhould 
be  inured  to  the  open  Air  gradually,  and  then  placed  in 
a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  but  on  the  firft  Approach  of  Froft,  they  fhould 
be  removed  under  Shelter,  otherwife  the  early  Fiofts 
will  pinch  their  tender  Shoots,  which  often  occafions 
their  dying  downward  after.  When  the  Plants  have 
got  Strength,  fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  Pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  in  a  warm 
flieltered  Situation,  but  Part  of  them  fhould  be  kept  in 
Pots,  and  fheltered  in  the  Winter,  to  preferve  them, 
left,  by  fevere  Froft,  the  other  fhould  be  killed. 

If  the  Plants  make  good  Progrefs,  they  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  plant  in  the  full  Ground  in  about  fix  or  fe- 
ven  Years.  The  Time  for  removing  or  fluffing  thefe 
Plants  is  in  March ,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  which 
may  fometimes  happen  to  be  too  foon  to  turn  them  out 
of  the  Pots  into  the  full  Ground,  efpecially  if  the  Sea¬ 
fon  proves  late  ;  but  as  there  will  be  no  Danger  in  le 
movin0'  them  out  of  the  Pots,  the  Ball  of  Earth  being 
preferved  to  their  Roots,  fo  it  is  beft  to  defer  tins  till 
the  Month  of  April ;  but  it  will  be  neceffary  to  harden 
thofe  Plants  which  are  intended  to  be  planted  out,  by 
expofing  them  to  the  Air  as  much  as  pofiible,  for  this 
will  keep  the  Plants  backward,  and  prevent  their  ihoot- 
ing  for  if  they  make  Shoots  in  the  Green-houfe,  thofe 
will’be  too  tender  to  bear  the  Sun,  until  they  are  by 
Degrees  hardened  to  it,  and  the  leaft  Froft  will  greatly 
pinch  them,  and  fuch  often  happen  very  late  in  the 

^The  two  or  three  Winters  after  thefe  are  planted 
out,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  lay  fome  Mulch  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground,  about  their  Roots,  as  alio  to  thi  ow 
fome  Mats  over  their  Heads,  efpecially  at  the  Begining 
of  the  Morning  Frofts  in  Autumn,  for  the  Reafons  be¬ 
fore  given  ;  but  they  fhould  never  be  too  clofely  co¬ 
vered  up,  left  the  Shoots  fhould  grow  mouldy,  for  that 
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will  certainly  kill  the  leading  Buds  of  every  Shoot,  and 
prove  to  the  full  as  injurious  to  them  as  the  Froft.  As 
the  Plants  get  Strength,  they  will  be  better  able  to  en¬ 
dure  the  Cold  of  our  Climate,  though  it  will  be  proper 
to  lay  fome  Mulch  about  their  Roots  every  Winter, 
and,  in  very  fevere  Froft,  to  cover  their  Heads  and 
Stems. 

It  is  the  fecond  Sort  which  requires  the  mod  Care, 
being  much  tenderer  than  any  of  the  other  Sorts,  for 
they  will  endure  the  Cold  very  well,  without  much 
Care,  after  they  have  acquired  Strength  ;  for  as  thefe 
lofe  their  Leaves  in  the  Winter,  the  Froft  will  not  have 
fo  much  force  upon  them  as  the  fecond  Sort,  whofe 
Leaves  are  frequently  tender  toward  the  Lnd  of  the 
Shoots,  efpecially  when  they  grow  freely,  or  fiioct  late 
in  the  Autumn. 

MAHALEB.  See  Cerafus. 

MAJORANA.  See  Origanum. 

MALABAR  NUT.  See  Adhatoda. 

MALA  fElHIOPICA.  See  Lycoperficon. 

MALA  ARMENIACA.  See  Armeniaca. 

MALACOIDES.  See  Malope. 

-  •  *’•  \ 

MALA  COTONEA.  See  Cydonia. 

MALA  INSANA.  See  Melongena. 

MALLOW.  See  Malva. 

MALLOW  Tree.  See  Lavatera. 

MALOPE.  Baftard  Mallow. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower ,  which  is  fhaped  like  that  of  the  Mallow , 
hath  a  double  Empalement ,  the  outer  being  compofed  of  three 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves ,  and  the  inner  is  of  one  Leaf  cut  into 
five  Segments  ;  the  I lower  is  of  one  P etal ,  divided  into  five 
Parts  to  the  Bottom ,  where  they  are  joined ,  but  it  feems  to 
have  five  Petals .  In  the  Center  arifes  the  Point al,  having 
a  great  Number  of  Stamina  furrounding  it ,  which  are 
joined  clofely ,  and  form  a  Sort  of  Column.  The  Pointal 
afterward  becomes  a  Fruit  compofed  of  many  Cells ,  which 
are  collected  into  a  Head ,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  a  fin- 
gle  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Malope  foliis  ovatis  crenatis  glabris.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. 
347.  Baftard  Mallow  with  oval  fmooth  Leaves,  which 
are  notched. 

This  Plant  was  by  Dr.  Tournefort  feparated  from  the 
Mallow,  and  made  a  diftindl  Genus,  by  the  Title  of 
Malacoides but  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  altered  the  Title  of 
this  for  Malope ,  being  an  Enemy  to  all  Names  which  are 
compounded  of  Oides. 

The  whole  Plant  has  greatly  the  Appearance  of  the 
Mallow,  but  differs  from  it,  in  having  the  Cells  col- 
Jecled  into  a  Button,  fomewhat  like  a  Blackberry  •  the 
Branches  fpiead,  and  lie  flat  upon  the  Ground,  extend¬ 
ing  themfelves  a  Foot  or  more  each  Way.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  fingly  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  from  the 
Seting  on  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  in  Shape  and  Co¬ 
lour  like  thofe  of  the  Mallow. 

.  This  is  Propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be-fown 
in  the  Place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they 
do  not  tranfplant  well.  If  thefe  Seeds  are  fown  upon  a 
warm  Border  in  Auguft,  the  Plants  will  ftand  through 
the  A  inter,  and  flower  early  the  following  Seafon,  fo 
that  good  Seeds  may  be  obtained  ;  for  thofe  which  are 
iown  in  the  Spring  rarely  ripen  Seeds  the  fame  Year  in 
England ;  and  thefe  Plants  being  large,  are  often  de- 
ftroyed  in  Winter  ;  it  feldom  continues  longer  than  two 
Years,  fo  that  young  Plants  fhould  be  annually  raifed. 

MALPIGHI  A.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  4  6.  Tab.  36.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  38.  Barbadoes  Cherry,  vulg'o. 
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The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of 
Leaves,  which  are  clofed  together.  It  hath  two  oval 
lous  Glands ,  adhering  to  the  fmall  Leaves  within 
without.  It  has  five  Kidney-fhaped  Petals ,  which 
concave ,  and  fpread  open ,  having  long  narrow  Tails 
ten  broad  Awl-fioapcd  Stamina ,  which  are  ereCi ,  termv 
by  Heart  fix aped  Summits.  It  has  a  J mall  roundifh  Ger 
J uppor ting  three  flender  Styles,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stir 
the  Ger  men  afterward  turns  to  a  large  furrowed  gift 
Berry,  with  one  Cell ,  inclofmg  three  rourh  Horn  9 
which  are  angular. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Se<f 
of  Linnaus’s,  tenth  Clafs;  which  includes  the  Pi 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  three  Styles . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Malpighi  a  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis  glabris 
dunculis  umbellatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  169.  Malpighia  \ 
fmooth,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  and  umbellated  FootSta 
This  is  the  Cerafus  Jamaicenfis,  fruClu  tetrapyreno .  h 
Amft.  1.  p.  145.  Jamaica  Cherry  with  a  Fruit  hav 
four  Seeds,  commonly  called,  Barbadoes  Cherry. 

2.  Malpighia  foliis  cvato-lanceolatis,  acuminatis  < 
bris,  pedunculis  umbellatis.  Malpighia  with  oval  Spe 
fhaped  fmooth  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and^u 
bellated  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Malpighia  mail 
nici  facie.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  46.  Malpighia  with  the  I 
pearance  of  Pomegranate. 

3.  Malpighia  foliis  lanceolatis  fubtus  incanis,  ped 
culis  umbellatis  alaribus.  Malpighia  with  Spear-fhai 
Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and  umbdlai 
Foot  Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stall 

4.  Malpighia  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis,  fetis  dea> 
bentibus  rigidis ,  racemes  lai  eralibus .  Malpighia  with  Sp 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  having, rigid  declinmgBriftLv 
Bunches  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  t 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Malpighia  latifolia,  folio  fubtus  j 
nofo. Plum. Nov.  Gen.  46.  Broad  leaved  Malpighia,  w; 
Spines  growing  on  the  under  Side  of  the  Leaf. 

5.  Malpighia  foliis  ovatis  a  cutis  glabris,  pedum, 
umbellatis  alaribus  terminalibufque.  Malpighia  with  ov 
fmooth,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  and  umbellated  Fc 
Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Sides  and  Ends  of  t 
Branches. 

6.  Malpighia  foliis  oblongo-cordatis  acuminatis  gl 
bris,  pedunculis  paniculatis ,  alaribus  terminalibufque.  Mi 
pighia  with  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  fmooth  Leave's,  en< 
ing  in  acute  Points,  and  paniculated  Foot  Stalks  pr 
ceeding  from  the  Sides  and  Ends  of  the  Branches.’  Th 
is  the  Apotynum  fruticofum,  folio  oblongo  acuminato,  fiot 
bus  racemojis .  Sloan.  Cat.  89.  Shrubby  Dogfbane  wii 
an  oblong  acute-pointed  Leaf,  and  Flowers  growing 
Clufters. 

7-  Malpighia  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  fetis  decur, 
bentibus  rigidis ,  pedunculis  umbellatis  alaribus.  Malpigh 
with  linear  Spear  fhaped  Leaves,  rigid  declining  Briltle 
and  Foot  Stalks  having  Umbels  of  Flowers  proceedin 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Malpigk 
anguftifolia,  folio  fubtus  fpinofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  41 
Narrow-leaved  Malpighia  with  a  Leaf  fpiny  beneath. 

8.  Malpighia  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  acuminatis ,  fet 
pungentibus ,  pedunculis  unifloris  verticillatis.  Tab.  181.  Fil 
PI.  Malpighia  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed  Leave; 
covered  with  flinging  Briftles,  and  Foot  Stalks  growin 
in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  one  Flowei 

9.  Malpighia  foliis  oblongo -ovatis  ob  tuffs  glabris,  pt 
dunculis  r acemofis  alaribus.  Malpighia  with  oblong  ov<: 
Leaves,  which  are  obtufe  and  fmooth,  and  branchini 
Foot  Stalks  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  th 
Branches. 

xo.  Malpighia  foliis  lanceolatis  dent  at  o-fpinefis  fub\ 
ius  hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  426.  Malpighia  with  Spear 
fhaped  Leaves,  indented  and  prickly,  whofe  under  Side: 
are  fet  with  fpiny  Hairs.  This  is  the  Malpighia  anguju 
&  acuminatis  aquifolii  foliis.  Plum.  Nov .  Gen.  46.  Mai 
ighia  with  narrow  and  acute-pointed  Holly  Leaves. 

ix.  Malpighia  foliis  fubovatis  dentato- [pineffs,  p.e. 
dunculis  unifloris.  Malpighia  with  Leaves  nearly  oval1 
indented,  and  prickly,  and  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower 
This  is  the  Malpighia  humilis,  ilicis  cocci- glandif era  fo 

‘  .  ’  his 
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Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  4 6.  Low  Malpghia  with  Leaves 
the  Kermes  Oak. 

"he  firft  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Weft- 
es  for  the  Sake  of  its  Fruit;  this  ufually  grows  to 
Height  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  Feet,  having  a  Hen- 
Stem,  '  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark.  The 
ves  are  produced  by  Pairs  oppofite  to  each  other; 
r  aft  oval,  fmooth,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and 
tinue  all  the  Year.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
iches  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  come 
from  the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
e  are  compofed  of  five  Petals,  which  are  of  a  Rofe 
our,  and  are  joined  at  thei  r  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are 
:eeded  by  red  Fruit,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fmall 
1  Cherry,  and  of  the  fame  Size,  each  inclofing  four 
ular  furrowed  Stones,  furrounded  by  a  thin  Pulp, 
ch  has  an  agreeable  acid  Flavour  ;  the  Fruit  of  this 
y  often  ripens  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  this 
5  with  a  (hrubby  Stalk  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  di- 
ing  into  feveral  (lender  fpreading  Branches,  covered 
1  a  light  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear- 
ped  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and 
in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
ibels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  (landing  upon 
rt  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Rofe  Colour,  and 
compofed  of  five  obtufe  concave  Petals  which  are 
ented,  having  long  narrow  Tails  ;  thefe  fpread  open, 

1  in  the  Center  is  fituated  the  roundifii  Germen,  fup- 
ting  three  Styles,  attended  by  ten  Stamina  which 
;ad  afunder.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
ndifh  pulpy  Berry  with  many  Furrows,  red  when 
;,  inclofing  three  or  four  hard  angular  Seeds.  The 
lit  of  this  Sort  is  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
s  in  America. 

rhe  third  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy ,  from 
ence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar. 
is  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk  eighteen  or  twenty 
it  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  covered  with 
town  fpoted  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Spear-ftiaped, 
aves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under 
e.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Umbels  from  the  Side 
the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  Rofe  Colour,  and  are 
ceeded  by  oval  channeled  Fruit,  like  thofe  of  the 
mer  Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
ence  the  late  Dr.  Houjlmn  fent  me  the  Seeds.  This 
s  with  a  woody  Stalk,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  Feet 
;h,  dividing  into  many  pretty  ftrong  Branches,  which 
furrowed  and  covered  with  a  brown  Bark.  The 
aves  are  from  three  to  four  Inches  long,  and  one 
>ad  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  rounded  in  Form 
a  Heart,  lefifening  gradually  to  the  Point;  thefe  are 
rered  on  their  under  Sides  with  dinging  briftly  Hairs 
clofely,  asAo  render  it  very  troublefome  to  handle 
:m,  for  thefe  fallen  themfelves  into  the  Flefh,  and 
difficult  to  get  out  again.  The  Flowers  are  pro- 
ced  in  Umbels  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they 
1  of  a  light  purple  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
1  other  Species ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval  furrow- 
Fruit,  like  that  of  the  former  Sort.  This  is  called 
the  Weft-Indies ,  Couhage ,  or  Cowitch  Cherry. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  in  New 
dn ,  from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the 
-ds.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  ten  Feet 
;h,  covered  with  a  light  brown  fpoted  Bark,  branch- 
5  out  regularly  at  the  Top  on  every  Side ;  the  Leaves 
1  oval,  fmooth,  and  end  in  acute  Points,  (landing 
Pairs  oppofite,  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
t  paler  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
-  Side  of  the  Stalks,  in  fmall  Umbels  (landing  eredt ; 
'  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Umbels  are  fcarce  an  Inch  long, 
d  come  out  alternately  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches. 
it  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  Blufh  Colour,  and  fhaped 
£  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
undifh  furrowed  Berries  with  a  red  Skin,  covering 
ree  hard  angular  Seeds. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
jence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  it  to  England.  This 
es  with  feveral  (lender  fhrubby  Stalks,  from  five  to 
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fix  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  four  Inches  long  and  one  Inch  and  a  Quarter 
broad  at  the  Bafe,  where  they  are  rounded  in  two  Heart - 
fiiaped  Lobes,  gradually  diminifhing  to  the  Point ;  they 
are  fmooth  and  of  a  yellowifh  green,  placed  by  Pairs 
oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles 
frem  the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are 
of  a  light  purple  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Species,  but  are  fmaller ;  the  Fruit  is  more  point¬ 
ed,  and  not  fo  much  furrowed. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Ifland  Bar¬ 
buda  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  feven  or  eight 
Feet  high,  covered  with  a  bright  purplifh  Bark  which  is 
fpoted  and  furrowed,  dividing  toward  the  Top  into  fe¬ 
veral  fmaller  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  two  Inches  long  and 
a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  of  a  ruftet  brown  on  their  under,  where 
they  are  clofely  armed  with  dinging  Bridles,  which 
fallen  themfelves  into  the  Flefh  or  Clothes  of  thofe 
who  touch  them  ;  thefe  Leaves  are  placed  by  Pairs  op¬ 
pofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  and 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  fmall  Umbels ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  of  the  fame  Form  as  the  other 
Species,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oval  furrowed 
Fruit,  of  a  dark  purple  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  Seeds  of  the  eighth  Sort  were  fent  me  by  Mr. 
Richard ,  Gardener  to  the  King  of  France  at  Trianon , 
by  the  Title  of  Bois  de  Capitain  ;  thefe  he  had  juft  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  French  Elands  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  where 
the  Plants  grow  naturally.  This  rifes  with  upright 
(hrubby  Stalks  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  covered  with  a 
dark  brown  Bark,  and  dividing  into  feveral  Branches 
upward,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves 
ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  placed  by  Pairs  op¬ 
pofite,  and  their  under  Side  clofely  armed  with  (tinging 
Bridles,  which  adhere  to  whatever  touch  them,  which 
renders  it  very  troublefome  to  handle  the  Leaves,  for 
if  they  get  into  the  Flefh  it  will  be  difficult  to  take  them 
out.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  (land  in 
a  Sort  of  Whorls  round  the  Branches,  each  fuftaining 
one  purplifh  Flower,  of  the  fame  Size  and  Shape  v/ith 
thofe  of  the  firft  Sort ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  red  fur¬ 
rowed  Berries,  inclofing  three  angular  rough  Stones. 

The  ninth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Eland  Barbuda 
in  the  Weft-Indies ,  where  it  grov/s  naturally.  This  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  woody  Stem  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  fpreading  Branches,  covered 
with  a  gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval 
Leaves  of  a  firm  Confidence  ;  they  are  about  an  Inch 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  rounded  at  their  Ends, 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  placed  by  Pairs.  The  Flowers 
eome  out  from  the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,1  which  are  branched  in  a 
Sort  of  Racemus,  or  long  Bunch.  They  are  of  the 
fame  Form  with  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but  vary  in 
their  Colour,  fome  of  them  being  of  a  bright  red,  and 
others  of  an  Orange  Colour  in  the  fame  Bunch  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oval  Berries,  which  are  lefs  fur¬ 
rowed  than  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  and,  when  ripe, 
change  to  a  dark  purple  Colour. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  IHand  of  Cuba , 
where  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it  in  Plenty.  This 
rifes  with  a  (hrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  feven  or 
eight  Feet,  fending  out  Branches  the  whole  Length, 
which  are  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  narrow  prickly  Leaves  like  thofe  o(  the  Holly, 
which  have  many  dinging  Bridles  on  their  under  Side. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  pale  Blufh  Colour, 
and  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but  fmaller  ; 
the  Fruit  is  more  pointed  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  and  turns  to  a  dark  purple  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Havanna , 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  Seeds.  This 
is  a  very  low  Shrub,  feldom  .-rifing  more  than  two  or 
three  Feet  high  ;  the  Stalk  is  thick  and  woody,  as  are 
alfo  the  Branches,  which  come  out  on  every  Side  from 
the  Root  upward  ;  thev  are  covered  with  a  rough  gray 
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Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  lucid  green  Leaves  half  an 
Inch  long,  and  almoft  as  much  broad  •,  they  appear  as 
if  cut  at  their  Ends,  where  they  are  hollowed  in,  and 
the  two  Corners  rile  like  Horns  ending  in  a  fharp 
Thorn,  as  do  alfo  the  Indentures  on  the  Sides.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  upon 
Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long,  each  fuftaining  one  fmall 
pale  Blufh  Flower,  of  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  of  the 
other  Species  *,  the  Fruit  is  fmall,  conical,  and  furrow¬ 
ed,  changing  to  a  purple  red  Colour  when  ripe. 

There  are  two  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
have  been  lately  introduced  from  America ,  but  as  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  have  yet  flowered  here,  fo  I  have  not  enu¬ 
merated  them  ;  and  if  thole  warm  Parts  of  America 
were  fearched  by  Perfons  of  Skill,  there  might  be  many 
more  Species  difcovered  •,  for  from  a  large  Number  oi 
imperfedt  Specimens  which  were  lent  me  from  the  Spa- 
nijb  Weft-Indies,  I  have  feledted  many  which  have  the 
Appearance  of  the  Plants  of  this  Genus,  but  as  they 
are  without  Flowers,  they  cannot  be  afcertained. 

The  Fruit  of  feveral  of  the  Species  here  mentioned, 
are  prom ifcuoufly  gathered  and  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Countries  where  they  grow  ;  but  the  firft  Sort  is 
cultivated  in  fome  of  the  Hands  for  its  Fruit,  though 
that  is  but  indifferent ;  the  Pulp  which  furrounds  the 
Stones  is  very  thin,  but  has  a  pleafant  acid  Flavour, 
which  renders  it  agreeable  to  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe 
warm  Countries,  where,  to  fupply  the  Want  of  thofe 
Cherries  which  are  cultivated  in  Europe,  they  are  obliged 
to  eat  the  Fruit  of  thefe  Shrubs. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe 
Perfons  who  are  fo  curious  in  botanical  Studies,  as  to 
eredt  hot  Houfes  for  maintaining  foreign  Plants ;  and 
where  there  are  fuch  Conveniencies,  thefe  Plants  de- 
ferve  a  Place,  becaufe  they  retain  their  Leaves  all  the 
Year,  and  commonly  continue  flowering  from  Decem¬ 
ber  to  the  End  of  March,  when  they  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance  at  a  Seafon,  when  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  other 
Flowers,  and  many  Times  they  produce  ripe  Fruit  here. 
Thofe  Sorts  whofe  Leaves  are  armed  with  flinging 
Briltles,  like  the  Cowitch,  are  the  leafh  worthy  of  a 
Place  in  Stoves,  becaufe  they  are  fo  troublefome  to  han¬ 
dle,  nor  do  their  Flowers  make  fo  good  an  Appearance 
as  many  of  the  other  Sorts.  The  ninth  Sort  is  the  moll 
valuable  for  its  Flowers,  which  are  produced  in  larger 
Bunches  than  any  of  the  other,  and  there  being  Flowers 
of  different  Colours  in  the  fame  Bunches,  they  make  a 
fine  Variety  ;  and  this  Sort  grows  more  like  a  Tree  than 
the  others,  the  Leaves  are  alfo  of  a  flronger  Confiftence 
and  of  a  Ihining  green. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  warmell  Parts  of 
America ,  they  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  Eng¬ 
land,  unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove ;  but 
when  the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may  be 
expofed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  warm  Situation,  from  the 
Middle  or  latter  End  of  June,  till  the  Beginingof  Odo- 
ber,  provided  the  Weather  continues  fo  long  mild;  and 
the  Plants  fo  treated,  will  flower  much  better  than  thofe 
which  are  conllantly  kept  in  a  Stove. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull  be 
fown  upon  a  good  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  •,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  mull  be  each  put  into 
a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  mull  be  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  diredted  for  other  ten¬ 
der  Plants  of  the  fame  Country  •,  and  for  the  two  firft, 
Winters,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  them  in  the  Bark 
Bed  in  the  Stove  ;  but  afterward  they  may  be  placed 
upon  Stands  in  the  dry  Stove  in  Winter,  where  they 
may  be  kept  in  a  temperate  Warmth,  in  which  they 
will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  greater  Heat ;  thefe 
mull  be  watered  two  or  three  Times  a  Week,  when 
they  are  placed  in  the  dry  Stove,  but  it  mull  not  be 
given  to  them  in  large  Quantities. 

MALT-DUST  is  accounted  a  great  Enricher  of 
barren  Ground ;  it  contains  in  it  a  natural  Heat  and 
Sweetnefs,  which  gives  the  Earth  whereon  it  is  laid  a 
proper  Fermentation,  as  thofe  who  live  in  malting 
Countries  have  found  by  Experience. 
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Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  there  is  not  a  greati 
Sweetener  than  Malt  Dull,  where  the  Grounds  are  n; 
tural  Clay,  and  have  contradled  a  Sournefs  and  Aulb 
rity,  whether  by  Reafon  of  its  having  lain  long  until 
ed  and  unexpofed  to  the  Air,  or  by  Reafon  of  Wati 
having  flood  long  thereon. 

MALVA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  94.  Tab.  23.  Lin.  Ge 
Riant.  751.  [To  called  of  or  rtrw,  1 

foften,  becaufe  it  is  good  to  foften  the  Belly.  J  Mallow.1 
in  French ,  Mauve. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  double  Empalement  the  outer  is  con 
pofed  of  three  Spear-Jhaped  Leaves,  and  is  permanent  •,  u 
inner  is  of  one  Leaf ',  cut  into  five  broad  Segments  at  ti 
Brim.  The  Flower  is,  according  to  Tournefort,  Ra< 
&c.  of  one  Petal ;  but  according  to  Linnreus,  it  hasfivt 
they  are  joined  at  the  Bafe,  and  fpread  open.  It  has 
great  Number  of  Stamina  which  coalefce  at  Bottom  in 
Cylinder,  but  fpread  open  above,  and  are  inferled  in  ti 
Petal,  terminated  by  Kidney  fin  aped  Summits,  In  the  Cei 
ter  is  fituated  an  orbicular  Germen  fupporting  a  jhort  cyfa 
drical  Style,  with  many  briftly  Stigmas,  the  Length  of  tt 
Style.  The  Empalement  afterward  turns  to  feveral  Caj 
fules,  which  are  joined  in  an  orbicular  depreffed  Headfaj. 
ened  to  the  Column ,  opening  on  their  Infide,  each  content 
ing  one  Kidney-Jhapsd  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Sedtic 
of  Tournefort ’s  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  wit 
a  Bell-fhaped  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  from  whofe  Bottom  rip 
the  Point al ,  which  turns  to  a  Fruit  with  many  Capful e\ 
Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in  the  third  Section  of  his  fijj 
teenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flown 
have  many  Stamina  joined  in  one  Body. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Malva  caule  eredo  herbaceo,  feliis  lobatis  obtuft! 
pedunculis  petiolifque  pilofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  689.  Mal¬ 
low  with  an  eredt  herbaceous  Stalk,  obtul'e  Lobes  to  th 
Leaves,  and  hairy  Foot  Stalks  both  to  the  Leaves  an 
Flowers  This  is  the  Malva fylveftris,  folio finuato.  C.B.l 
314.  Wild  Mallow  with  a  finuated  Leaf. 

2.  Malva  caule  repent e,  foliis  cordato-orbiculatis  ol 
folete  quinquelobatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  347.  Mallow  with 
creeping  Stalk,  and  round  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  hav 
ing  five  Indentures  like  Lobes.  This  is  the  Malva  vw 
garis,flore  minor e ,  folio  rotundo.  J.  B.  2.  p.  949.  Cora 
mon  Mallow  with  a  fmall  Flower  and  a  round  Leaf, 

3.  Malva  annua,  caule  ere  do  herbaceo  fimplici ,  fell, 
lobatis  obtufis  crenatis.  Annual  Mallow  with  an  eredl 
herbaceous,  fingle  Stalk,  and  obtufe  lobed  Leaves  whic 
are  crenated.  This  is  the  Malva  Orientalis  eredior,  for 
magno  fitave  rubente.  Tcurn.  Cor.  3.  Eaflern  Mallow 
with  a  more  upright  Stalk,  and"  a  large,  foft,  ro 
Flower. 

4.  Malva  caule  eredo,  foliis  angulatis ,  floribus  axh\ 
laribus  glomeratis.  Vir.  Cliff.  356.  Mallow  with  an  ered 
Stalk,  angular  Leaves  and  Flowers  growing  in  Clui 
ters  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Malva  fo 
His  crifpis.  C.  B.  P.  315.  Curled  or  furbelowed  Mallow 

5.  Malva  annua ,  caule  ered 0  herbaceo  fimplici,  fold 
fiuborbiculatis  cbfiolete  quinquelobatis ,  floribus  confertis  ala 
ribus  feffilibus.  Annual  Mallow  with  an  eredt  herbaceou| 
fingle  Stalk,  Leaves  almoft  round,  with  five  indentei 
Lobes,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Cluflers,  which  fi 
clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Malva  Sinenfis  erect  a 
fiofeulis  albis  minimis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Upright  annua 
China  Mallow,  with  very  fmall  white  Flowers. 

6.  Malva  caule  eredo  ramofo  hirfuto ,  foliis  angulatis 
floribus  alaribus  pedunculis  brevioribus.  Mallow  with  ai 
eredt,  branching,  hairy  Stalk,  angular  Leaves,  and  flow 
ers  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  whicl 
grow  upon  fhorter  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Malvt< 
Cretica  annua  altiffma,  flore  parvo  ad  alas  umbellate, 
Tourn.  Cor.  2.  Tailed:  annual  Mallow  of  Crete,  with  final 
Flowers  growing  in  Umbels  on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk. 

7.  Malva  caule  eredo  herbaceo ,  foliis  lobatis ,  fpift 
fecundis  axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  688.  Mallow  wit! 
an  eredt  herbaceous  Stalk,  Leaves  having  Lobes,  anc 
Spikes  of  Flowers  looking  all  one  Way,  proceeding  frorr 
the  Sides  of  the  Stalks. 

r  ‘8.  MaLV/I 
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Malva  caule  ere  bio,  foliis  multipartitis  fcabriuf- 
Hcrt.  Cliff-  347.  Mallow  with  an  eretfl' Stalk,  and 
h  Leaves  divided  into  many  Parts.  This  is  the 
i  ttnuifolia  crifpa.  J.  B.  2.  953.  Narrow  leaved 
d  Vervain  Mallow. 

Malva  caule  eredlo,  foliis  trilobatis  obtujis  dentatis 

is.  Mallow  with  an  eredt  Stalk,  Leaves  with  three 
fe  Lobes  which  are  fmooth  and  indented.  This  is 
ileea  vulgaris  major.  C.  B.  P.  31 6.  Common  greater 
ain  Mallow. 

1.  Malva  caule  ereflo  hirfuto ,  foliis  trilobatis  den - 
fubtus  tomentofis.  Mallow  with  an  ereft  hairy  Stalk, 
indented  Leaves  having  three  Lobes,  which  are 
iy  on  their  under  Side. 

Malva  foliis  radicalibus  reniformibus  incijis ,  cau- 
juinque  partitis  pinnat  0- multi fidis.  Hort.  Upfal.  202. 
ow  with  Kidney-fhaped  lower  Leaves  which  are 
and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  divided  into  five  Parts, 
:nding  in  winged  Points.  This  is  the  Alcea  folio 
do  laciniato.  C.  B.P.  316.  Round  cut  leaved  Ver- 
Mallow. 

.  Malva  foliis palmatis  dentatis,  corollis  calyce  mi¬ 
ns.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  690.  Mallow  with  Hand-fhaped 
ited  Leaves,  and  Petals  lefs  than  the  Empalement. 
is  the  Alcea  AEgyptia ,  geranii  folio.  Juff.  Egyptian 
ain  Mallow  with  a  Crane’s-bill  Leaf. 

Malva  foliis  quinquelobatis  incijis,  calycibus  acu- 
nfpidis ,  pedunculis  longijfimis.  Mallow  with  cut 
fes  having  five  Lobes,  acute  prickly  Empalements, 
very  long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Alcea  mariti- 
'■  allop ovincialis,  geranii  folio.  1‘ourn.  Inft.  98.  Ma- 
e  Vervain  Mallow  of  Provence ,  with  a  Crane’s-bill 

..  Malva  foliis  fubcordatis  laciniatis  hirfutis,  caule 
■efcente.  Mallow  with  hairy  cut  Leaves  almolt 
:t-lhaped,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the 
ia  Africana  frutefcens ,  Jlore  rubro.  Hort.  ArnJl.  2. 
U.  African  fhrubby  Mallow  with  a  red  Flower. 

Malva  foliis  cordatis  crenatis,  floribus  later alibus 
riis,  terminalibus  fpicatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  359.  Mallow 
Heart- fhaped  crenated  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grow- 
ingly  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and  in  Spikes 
te  Top.  This  is  the  Althaea  Americana,  pumila, 
luteo  fpicato.  Breyn.  Cent.  124.  Low  American 
(hmallow  with  a  yellow  fpiked  Flower, 
he  two  firft  Sorts  are  found  wild  in  mod  Parts  of 
and,  fo  are  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens.  The  firft 
e  Sort  commonly  ufed  in  Medicine,  with  which 
Vlarkets  are  fupplied  by  the  Herb  Folks,  who  ga¬ 
it  in  the  Fields.  Thefe  are  fo  well  known,  as  to 
no  Defcription.  There  is  a  Variety  of  the  firft 
white  Flowers,  which  continues  the  fame  from 
s ;  but  as  it  only  differs  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flow- 
0  it  cannot  be  reckoned  a  diftinft  Species, 
he  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Pournefcrt  in 
Levant ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant  with  an  eredt  Stalk, 
Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort, 
are  of  a  foft  red  Colour.  This  is  preferved  in  fome 
3us  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety, 

'he  fourth  Sort  is  annual ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright 
k  four  or  five  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  curled  on 
•  Edges,  for  which  Variety  it  is  preferved  in 
lens. 

he  fifth  Sort  was  formerly  fent  from  China  as  a  Pct- 
>,  and  hath  been  cultivated  in  fome  curious  Gardens 
■ngland  \  though  it  is  not  likely  to  obtain  here  as  an 
lent  Plant,  fince  we  have  many  others  which  are 
erable  to  it  for  that  Purpofe.  This  is  an  annual 

it,  which  will  propagate  itfelf  fall  enough,  provided 
'  permited  to  fcatter  its  Seeds,  when  they  feldom 
to  grow,  and  are  often  very  troublelome  when  they 
-  goten  Poffeffion  of  the  Ground. 

he  fixth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Pournefort,  in 
Illand  of  Candia ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds, 
sis  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens,  but  will  become 
^eed,  if  fuffered  to  fcatter  the  Seeds, 
he  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  from 
nee  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Pa- 
by  Mr.  Jofeph  de  JuJfieu.  This  i:  an  annual  Plant, 
‘g  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk  near  two  Feet 


high,  garnifhed  with  broad  hairy  Leaves  having  three 
Lobes.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalks,  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  blue,  and  fet 
very  clofely  on  the  Spikes.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter, 
will  come  up  plentifully  the  following  Spring  without 
Care.  , 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Paftures  in  many  Parts  of  England,  fo  is  fel¬ 
dom  admited  into  Gardens.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and  frequently  incline  toward 
the  Ground.  The  Leaves  are  finely  cut  into  narrow 
Segments  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib,  and  thefe  Segments 
are  deeply  indented.  The  Flowers  grow  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks,  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Mallow,  and  are  of  a  Rofe  Colour.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  the  common  Vervain  Mallow, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  medicinal 
Plants.  This  is  found  growing  naturally  in  fome  of 
the  midland  Counties  in  England,  but  not  near  London. 

It  is  a  biennial  Plant,  the  Stalks  rife  higher  than  thofe 
of  the  former ;  the  Leaves  are  cut  into  three  obtufe 
Lobes  which  are  indented.  The  Flowers  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  former,  but  appear  at  the  fame  Time, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  tenth  Sort  differs  from  the  ninth,  in  having 
hairy  Stalks,  and  the  under  Side  of  the  Leaves  being 
downy.  This  grows  naturally  about  Paris. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  France  and  Italy.  The  lower  Leaves  of 
this  are  rounded  and  eared  fomewhat  like  a  Kidney  in 
Shape,  and  are  cut  on  their  Edges  ;  but  thofe  on  the 
Stalks  are  divided  into  five  Parts,  which  end  with  many 
V/ing-fhaped  Points ;  the  Stalks  of  this  are  Ihorter 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 

The  twelfth  Sort  was  fent  from  Egypt  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris,  and  hath  fince  been  communicated  to 
many  other  Gardens.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe 
Stalks  are  about  a  Foot  long ;  they  are  fmooth,  and 
decline  toward  the  Ground.  The  Leaves  ftand  upon 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  fhaped  like  a  Hand, 
having  five  Divifions  which  join  at  their  Bafe  to  the 
Foot  Stalk,  thefe  are  indented  on  their  Sides  and  Tops. 
The  Flowers  come  out  Angle  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk,  and  at  the  Top  in  Clufters  •,  they  have  pretty 
large  acute  Empalements  •,  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  pale  blue  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  has  fome  Re- 
femblance  of  the  former,  but  the  Stalks  are  longer  and 
more  branched  ;  the  Leaves  are  cut  into  five  obtule 
Lobes  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  and  thefe  are  deeply  cut 
on  their  Side.  The  Flowers  ftand  upon  very  long 
Foot  Stalks,  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  large, 
prickly,  and  acute-pointed  ;  the  Flowers  are  blue,  and 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sort.  It  flowers  and  ri¬ 
pens  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  ten  or  twelve 
Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  from  the  Side  the 
whole  Length  ;  the  Stalks  and  Branches  are  clofely  co¬ 
vered  with  Flairs,  and  are  garnifhed  with  hairy  Leaves, 
which  are  indented  on  the  Sides,  fo,as  to  have  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  trilobate  Leaf ;  thefe  on  the  young  Plants 
are  three  Inches  long  and  two  broad  at  their  Bafe,  but 
as  the  Plants  grow  older,  they  are  lcarce  half  that  Size. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
upon  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  red 
Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Mallow, 
but  are  fmaller.  This  Plant  continues  flowering  great 
Part  of  the  Year,  which  renders  it  valuable. 

There  are  two  other  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  which 
have  been  mentioned  by  fome  Authours  as  diflinct  Spe¬ 
cies.  The  firft  is,  Alcea  Africana  frutefcens,  grofj'ulari a 
folio  ampliore,  unguibus  florum  atro-rubentibus.  Abi.  Phil. 
1729.  Shrubby  African  Vervain  Mallow,  with  a  larger 
Goofeberry  Leaf,  and  the  Bottoms  of  the  F  lower  of  a 
dark  red.  The  other  is,  Alcea  Africana  frutefcens,  fulio 
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grofiularia  flora  parvo  rubro.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  i.  271. 
Shrubby  African  Vervain  Mallow,  with  a  Goofeberry 
Leaf,  and  a  fmall  red  Flower.  The  Leaves  of  the  laft 
appear  very  different  from  either  of  the  other,  being 
deeply  divided  into  three  Lobes,  which  are  alfo  deeply 
indented,  fo  that  any  Perfon  upon  feeing  it  would  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  a  different  Species  ;  but  I  have  frequently 
raifed  all  thefe,  with  fome  other  intermediate  Varieties 
from  the  Seeds  of  one  Plant. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if 
fown  on  a  common  Border  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  ;  but  as  it  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in 
the  Winter,  fo  when  the  Plants  are  three  or  four  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  Pot 
of  light  frefh  Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till 
they  have  taken  frefh  Root ;  then  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  fheltered  Situation,  intermixing  them  with  other 
hardy  exotick  Plants,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
Froft  comes  on,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe,  and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as 
the  hardy  Plants  from  the  fame  Country,  always  al¬ 
lowing  them  Plenty  of  free  Air  in  mild  Weather. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the 
Iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  riles  about  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  a  few 
fhort  Branches  from  the  Side ;  thefe  are  woolly,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  Heart-  jfhaped  woolly  Leaves  which 
are  notched  on  their  Edges ;  thefe  ftand  alternately 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  lingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  and  in  a 
clofe  Spike  at  the  Top  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  Colour.  They  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be  fown 
Upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  new  hot  Bed,  fhading  them  until  they  have  taken 
frefh  Root  *,  then  they  mufl  have  free  Air  admited  to 
them  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and 
the  latter  End  of  June  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open 
Air  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  will  flower  and 
produce  ripe  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fown  in  March , 
upon  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth,  and  when  they  are  come 
up  four  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  defigned  to  be  continued,  allowing  them  a 
large  Diftance  ;  for  if  they  are  planted  too  clofe,  they 
do  not  appear  fo  well ;  but  they  are  beft  when  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  Flowers  of  the  fame  Growth,  where 
they  afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 

Thefe  Seeds  may  alfo  be  fown  in  Auguft ,  and  the 
Plants  will  endure  the  greateft  Cold  of  our  Climate,  if 
placed  on  a  dry  Soil,  and  grow  larger,  and  flower 
fooner,  than  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring  ;  or  if  the  Seeds 
are  permited  to  fcatter,  they  will  come  up  as  the  former 
Sorts,  and  thrive  equally  well. 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Mallows,  fome  of 
which  are  Natives  of  this  Country ;  but  as  they  are 
Plants  of  no  great  Beauty  or  Ufe,  it  is  needlefs  to  men¬ 
tion  them  in  this  Place. 

MALVA  ARBOREA.  See  Lavatera. 

MALVA  ROSEA.  See  Alcea. 

MALUS,  the  Apple  Tree. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

'The  Tree  groivs  very  large  ;  the  Branches  flpread ,  and 
are  more  depreffed  than  thofe  of  the  Pear  T ree.  The  Flower 
confifts  of  five  Leaves ,  which  expand  in  Form  of  a  Rofe. 
The  Fruit  is  hollowed  about  the  Foot  Stalk ,  is,  for  the 
moft  Part ,  rcundifh ,  and  umbilicated  at  the  T op  ;  is  flefhy , 
and  divided  into  five  Cells  or  Partitions ,  in  each  of  which 
is  lodged  one  oblong  Seed. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Pear,  Apple,  and  Quince 
together,  making  them  all  of  the  fame  Genus,  and  has 
reduced  all  the  Varieties  of  each  to  one  Species.  The 
Apple  he  diftinguifhes  by  the  Title  of  Pyrus  foliis  fer- 
ratis,  pomis  baft  concavis.  Hcrt.  Cliff,  i.  e.  Pear  with 
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fawed  Leaves,  and  the  Apple  hollow  at  the  Safe, 
where  the  Fruit  is  admited  as  a  diftinguiihing  Cha 
ter  of  the  Genus,  the  Apple  fhould  be  feparated  £ 
the  Pear  ;  and  this  Diftintftion  is  founded  in  Nat 
for  thefe  Fruits  will  not  take  by  Buding  or  Grafi 
upon  each  other,  though  it  be  performed  with  the 
moft  Care.  Indeed  I  have  fomerimes  fucceeded  fo 
as  to  have  the  Bud  or  Graft  flioot,  but  they  foon 
cayed  notwithftanding  all  poflible  Care  was  taken 
them  ;  therefore  I  fhall  beg  Leave  to  continue  the 
paration  of  the  Apple  from  the  Pear,  as  hath  been 
ways  pradtifed  by  the  Botanifts  before  his  Time. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Malus  foliis  ovatis' ferrates,  caule  arbor eo. 
pie  with  oval  fawed  Leaves,  and  a  Tree-like  St; 
This  is  the  Malus  fylveftris,  frudiu  valde  acerbo.  To, 
Infi.  R.  H.  635.  Wild  Apple  with  a  very  four  Fr 
commonly  called  Crab. 

2.  Malus  foliis  ferrato-angulofis.  Apple  with  an 
lar  fawed  Leaves  This  is  the  Malus  fylveftris  Virg 
ana,floribus  odoratis.  Cat.  Hcrt.  Wild  Crab  of  Virgi 
with  a  fweet  fcentea  Flower. 

3.  Malus  foliis  ovatis  ferratis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Ap 
with  oval  fawed  Leaves  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  Thi 
the  Malus  pumila  qua  potiusfrutex  quam  arbor.  C.  Be 
433.  Dwarf  Apple,  which  is  rather  a  Shrub  thai 
Tree,  commonly  called  Paradife  Apple. 

Of  the  fir  ft  Sort  there  are  two  Varieties  of  Fr 
one  is  white,  and  the  other  purple  toward  the  Sun, 
thefe  are  accidental  Variations.^  There  is  alfo  a  Vari 
of  this  with  variegated  Leaves,  which  has  been  p 
pagated  in  fome  of  the  Nurleries  near  London-, 
when  the  Trees  grow  vigorous,  their  Leaves  foon 
come  plain. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts 
North  America,  where  the  Inhabitants  plant  them  ' 
Stocks  to  graft  other  Sorts  of  Apples  upon ;  the  Lea 
of  this  are  longer  and  narrower  than  any  of  the  otl 
Sorts,  and  are  cut  into  acute  Angles  on  their  Sic 
The  Flowers  of  this  have  a  fragrant  Odour,  which  p 
fumes  the  American  Woods  at  the  Time  they  appear 

The  third  Sort  is  undoubtedly  a  diflindt  Species  fr 
all  the  others,  for  it  never  riles  to  any  Height; 
Branches  are  weak,  fcarce  able  to  fupport  themfelv: 
and  this  Difference  is  permanent  when  raifed  fr 
Seeds. 

I  have  not  diftinguilhed  the  Apples  from,  the  Cr 
as  diftindt  Species,  though  I  have  never  feen  any' 
the  Apples  produced  from  the  Seeds  of  Crabs.  I  ft 
next  mention  a  few  of  thofe  Sorts  of  Apples,  wh 
have  been  introduced  from  France ,  which  were  moft 
them  grafted  on  Paradife  Stocks,  fo  were  for  fome  Ti 
much  efteemed,  and  fhall  mention  thofe  of  our  0 
Growth  afterward. 

There  is  a  Sort  of  Apple  called  the  Fig  App 
which  is  common  to  England  and  North  America,  lj 
the  Fruit  is  not  greatly  efteemed;  however,  as  fo 
Pcrfons  are  fond  of  Variety,  fo  I  have  mentioned  it 

Pomme  de  Rambour.  The  Rambour  is  a  very  la; 
Fruit,  of  a  fine  red  next  the  Sun,  and  ftriped  witlj 
pale  or  yellowifh  green.  This  ripens  very  early,  co 
monly  about  the  End  of  Auguft,  and  foon  grc 
meally,  therefore  is  not  efteemed  in  England. 

Pomme  de  Courpendu ,  the  hanging  Body.  This  i: 
very  large  Apple,  of  an  oblong  Figure,  having  fo 
irregular  Rifings  or  ^.ngles,  which  run  from  the  B 
to  the  Crown ;  it  is  of  a  red  Caft  on  the  Side  tow: 
the  Sun,  but  pale  on  the  other  Side ;  the  Foot  Stalk 
long  and  (lender,  fo  that  the  Fruit  is  always  hangi 
downward,  which  oceafioned  the  French  Gardeners 
give  it  this  Name. 

The  Rennet te-blanche,  or  White  Renette,  or  Fret. 
Renette.  This  is  a  large  fine  Fruit  of  a  roundilh  1 
gure,  and  of  a  pale  green,  changing  a  little  yellow; 
when  ripe,  having  fome  fmall  gray  Spots ;  the  Juice 
fugary,  and  it  is  good  for  Eating  or  Baking;  it  w 
keep  till  after  Chrijtmas  found.* 

The  Rennet te-gr if e.  This  is  a  middle  fiized  Fru 
fhaped  like  the  Golden  Renette,  but  is  of  a  deep  gr 
Colour  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  but  on  the  other  Si 
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■rmixed  with  yellow  •,  it  is  a  very  juicy  good  Apple, 
i  quick  Flavour.  It  ripens  in  October,  and  will  not 
p  long. 

oomme  d’Api.  This  is  a  fmall  hard  Fruit,-  of  a  bright 
pie  Colour  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  and  of  a  yel- 
ifh  green  on  the  other  Side  ;  it  is  a  very  firm  Fruit, 
hath  not  much  Flavour,  fo  is  only  preferved  by  fome 
Tons  by  Way  of  Curiofity.  It  keeps  a  long  Time 
nd,  and  makes  a  Variety  in  aDilh  of  Fruit, 
r, eCalvilkd'Automne ,  the  Autumn  Calville.  This 
large  Fruit  of  an  oblong  Figure,  of  a  fine  redCo- 
r  toward  the  Sun.  The  Juice  is  vinous,  and  much 
emed  by  the  French. 

7 cnouillet  cu  P omine d’ Anis,  the  Fennel,  or  Anife  Ap- 
This  is  a  middle  fized  Fruit,  a  little  longer  than 
; olden  Pipoin,  of  a  grayilh  Colour.  The  Pulp  is 
]er,  and  lias  a  fpicy  Tafte  like  Anife-feed  ;  the 
jod  and  the  Leaves  are  whitifh. 

^offline  i violette ,  the  Violet  Apple.  This  is  a  pretty 
re  Fruit,  of  a  pale  green,  ftriped  with  deep  red  to 
"Sun.  The  Juice  is  fugary,  and  has  a  Flavour  of 
ilets,  which  oecafioned  the  Name. 

The  Crab,  which  is  the  firfl  Sort  here  mentioned, 
been  generally  efteemed  as  the  bell  Stock  for  graft- 
Apples  upon,  being  very  hardy,  and  of  long  Du- 
on  ;  but  of  late  Years  there  have  been  few  Perfons 
o  have  been  curious  enough  to  raife  thefe  Stocks, 
ing  commonly  fown  the  Kernels  of  all  Sorts  of  Cy- 
Apples  for  Stocks  without  Diflin&ion,  as  thefe  are 
cheafier  to  procure  than  the  other  ;  fo  the  Garden- 
generally  call  all  thofe  Crabs,  which  are  produced 
n  the  Kernel,  and  have  not  been  grafted  :  But  were 
Kernels  of  the  Crabs  fown,  I  lhould  prefer  thofe  for 
cks,  becaufe  they  are  never  fo  luxuriant  in  their 
)wth,  as  thofe  from  Apple  Kernels,  and  they  will 
tinue  longer  found  ;  befide,  thefe  will  preferve  fome 
he  bell  Sorts  of  Apples  in  their  true  Size,  Colour, 
[Flavour;  whereas  the  other  free  Stocks  produce 
;er  Fruit,  which  are  not  fo  well  tailed,  nor  will  they 
p  fo  long. 

The  Paradife  Apple  hath,  of  late  Years,  greatly  ob- 
.ed  for  Stocks  to  graft  or  bud  upon,  but  thefe  are 
of  long  Duration  ;  nor  will  the  Trees  grafted  upon 
u  ever  grow  to  any  Size,  unlefs  they  are  planted  fo 
as  that  the  Cyon  may  ftrike  Root  into  the  Ground, 
;n  it  will  be  equal  to  no  Stock,  for  the  Graft  will  draw 
Nourifhment  from  the  Ground,  fo  that  it  is  only  by 
ly  of  Curiofity,  or  for  very  fmall  Gardens,  that  thefe 
cks  are  proper,  fince  there  can  never  be  expedled 
confiderable  Quantity  of  Fruit  from  fuch  Trees. 
Thefe  Trees  have  been  much  more  efteemed  in 
'nee,  where  they  were  frequently  brought  to  the  Ta¬ 
in  the  Pots  growing  with  their  Fruit  upon  them  ; 
this  being  only  a  Curiofity,  it  never  obtained  much 
England ,  fo  that  the  Gardeners  do  not  propagate 
ny  of  them  here  at  prefent. 

There  is  another  Apple  which  is  called  the  Dutch  Pa- 
ife  Apple,  much  cultivated  in  the  Nurferies  for 
fting  Apples  upon,  in  order  to  have  them  Dwarfs ; 
1  thefe  will  not  decay  or  canker  as  the  other,  nor  do 
y  flint  the  Grafts  near  fo  much,  fo  are  generally  pre- 
d  for  planting  Efpaliers  or  Dwarfs,  being  eafily  kept 
hin  the  Compafs  ufually  alloted  to  thefe  Trees, 
iome  Perfons  have  alfo  made  Ufe  of  Codlin  Stocks 
^raft  Apples  upon,  in  order  to  make  them  Dwarf ; 
the  Fruit  which  are  upon  thefe  Stocks  are  not  fo 
n,  nor  do  they  lafl  fo  long,  therefore  the  Winter 
iits  fhould  never  be  grafted  upon  thefe. 

The  Virginian  Crab  Tree  with  fweet  Flowers,  is 
ferved  by  fuch  Perfons  as  are  curious  in  c6lle6ting 
at  Variety  of  Trees ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  bud- 
or  grafting  it  upon  the  common  Crab  or  Apple 
*;  but  it  is  fomevvhat  tender  while  young,  where - 
:  it  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  otherwife 
hll  be  fubjebt  to  fuffer  by  an  extreme  hard  Winter, 
e  Flowers  of  this  Tree  are  laid  to  be  exceeding  fweet 
Virginia,  where  it  grow’s  in  the  Woods  in  great 
nty;  but  I  could  not  obferve  much  Scent  in  fome 
them  which  have  flowered  in  England,  fo  that  I  am 
loubt  whether  the  Sort  at  prefent  in  the  Gardens,  is 


the  very  fame  with  that  of  Virginia,  or  perhaps  it  may 
have  degenerated  by  fowing  the  Seeds,  which  is  the 
Way  it  was  firfl  obtained  in  England. 

The  Fig  Apple  is  fuppofed  by  many  Perfons,  to  be 
produced  without  a  previous  Flower.  But  this  Opinion 
is  rejected  by  fome  curious  Obfervers,  whfi  affirm,  there 
is  a  fmall  Flower  precedes  the  Fruit,  which  is  very 
fugacious,  feldom  continuing  above  a  Day  or  two. 
Now  which  of  thefe  Opinions  is  the  right,  I  have  not, 
as  yet,  had  an  Opportunity  to  determine,  not  having  a 
Tree  in  my  own  PoffdTion  which  is  arrived  at  Maturity 
to  produce  Fruit ;  though  it  might  reafonably  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  fuch  who  have  had  Trees  ot  this  Kind  fe- 
veral  Years,  might  have  determined  this  Point  long  be¬ 
fore  this  Time. 

I  remember  an  Account  of  a  Tree  of  this  Kind, 
mentioned  in  a  Letter  from  New  England,  written  by 
Paul  Dudley,  Efq;  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranf actions ,  N°  385.  which  was 
exceeding  large,  and  produced  great  Quantities  of 
Fruit,  without  any  previous  Flowers  ;•  but  it  grew  at 
fome  Diflance  from  his  Habitation,  and  he  having  no 
other  Opportunity  to  obferve  it  flridlly  himfelf,  bv  07 
vifiting  the  Place  two  or  three  Times  about  the  Seafon 
of  flowering,  and  not  being  apprized  ot  the  fuddenDe- 
cay  of  the  Flowers,  they  might  eafily  be  fuppofed  to 
have  appeared  and  dropt  off,  between  the  Times  of  his 
vifiting  the  Place. 

The  other  Sorts  which  are  above-mentioned,  are  what 
have  been  introduced  from  France,  but  there  are  not 
above  two  or  three  of  them,  which  are  much  efteemed 
in  England,  viz.  the  French  Renette,  the  Rennette-grije, 
and  the  Violet  Apple ;  the  other  being  early  Fruit, 
which  do  not  keep  long,  and  their  Fleffi  is  generally 
meally,  fo  that  they  do  not  deferve  to  be  propagated,  as 
we  have  many  better  Fruits  in  England:  But  as  there 
may  be  fome  Perfons  who  are  willing  to  have  all  the 
Sorts,  I  have  mentioned  them  here  for  their  Inftrudlion; 
but  I  fhall  next  put  down  thofe  Sorts  of  Apples,  which 
are  bell  efteemed  in  England,  placing  them  in  the  Order 
according  to  their  Time  of  ripening. 

The  firfl  Apple  which  is  brought  to  the  Markets,  is 
the  Codlin.  This  Fruit  is  fo  well  known  in  England , 
that  it  is  needlefs  to  deferibe  it. 

The  next  is  the  Margaret  Apple  :  This  Fruit  is  not  fo' 
long  as  the  Codlin,  of  a  middling  Size  ;  the  Side  next 
the  Sun  changes  to  a  faint  red,  when  ripe;  the  other 
Side  is  of  a  pale  green ;  the  Fruit  is  firm,  of  a  quick 
pleafant  Tafte,  but  doth  rfot  keep  long. 

The  Summer  Pearmain  is  an  oblong  Fruit,  ftriped 
with  red  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  foft,  and  in  a  fhort 
Time  is  meally,  fo  that  it  is  not  greatly  efteemed. 

The  Kentijlo  Fill  Bafket  is  a  Species  of  Codlin,  of  a 
large  Size,  and  fomewhat  longer  fhaped  than  the  Cod¬ 
lin  ;  this  ripens  a  little  later  in  the  Seafon,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  for  baking,  (Ac. 

The  tranfparent  Apple  :  This  was  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  a  few  Years  fince,  and  was  efteemed  a  Curiofity  ; 
it  came  from  Peterjburgh ,  where  it  is  affirmed  to  be  fo 
tranfparent,  as  that  the  Kernels  may  be  perfectly  feen, 
when  the  Apple  is  held  to  the  Light,  but,  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  it  is  a  meally  infipid  Fruit,  fo  not  worth  propa¬ 
gating. 

Loan’s,  Pearmain  :  This  is  a  beautiful  Fruit,  being  of 
a  middling  Size  ;  the  Side  next  the  Sun  is  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  red,  and  ftriped  with  the  fame  Colour  on  the  other ; 
the  Flefli  is  vinous,  but  as  it  foon  grows  meally,  it  is 
not  greatly  efteemed. 

The  Quince  Apple  :  This  is  a  fmall  Fruit,  feldom 
larger  than  the  Golden  Pippin,  but  is  in  Shape  like  the 
Quince,  efpecially  toward  the  Stalk  ;  the  Side  next  the 
Sun  is  of  a  Ruffet  Colour,  on  the  other  Side  inclining 
to  yellow  ;  this  is  an  excellent  Apple  for  about  three 
Weeks,  in  September ,  but  it  will  not  keep  much  longer. 

The  Golden  Renette  is  a  Fruit  fo  well  known  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  to  need  no  Defcription  ;  this  ripens  about  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  and  for  about  a  Month  is  a  very  good  Fruit* 
either  for  eating  raw,  or  baking. 

The  Aromatick  Pippin  is  alfo  a  very  good  Apple  i 
It  is  about  the  Size  of  a  Nonpareil,  but  a  little  longer  ; 
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the  Side  next  the  Stin  is  of  a  bright  Ruffet  Colour  •,  the 
Flefh  is  breaking,  and  hath  an  aromatick  Flavour.  It 

ripens  in  Otlober. 

The  Hertfordshire  Peaftnain,  by  fome  called  the  Win¬ 
ter  Pearmain  :  This  is  a  good  fized  Fruit,  rather  long 
than  round,  of  a  fine  red  next  the  Sun,  and  ftriped  with 
the  fame  Colour  on  the  other  Side  ;  the  Flefh  is  juicy, 
and  thews  well,  but  is  not  efteemed  for  eating  by  any 
nice  PalatfeS.  This  is  fit  for  Ufe  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember. 

The  Kentijh  Pippin  is. a  large  handfome  Fruit,  of  an 
oblong  Figure  •,  the  Skin  is  of  a  pale  green  Colour  ■,  the 
Flefh  is  breaking,  and  full  of  Juice,  which  is  of  a  quick 
acid  Flavour.  This  is  a  very  good  Kitchen  Fruit,  and 
will  keep  till  February. 

The  Holland  Pippin  is  larger  than  the  former  •,  the 
Fruit  is  fomewhat  longer,  the  Skin  of  a  darker  green, 
and  the  Flefh  firm  and  juicy.  This  is  a  very  good 
Kitchen  Fruit,  and  will  keep  late  in  the  Seafon. 

The  Monftrous  Renette  is  a  very  large  Apple,  of  an 
oblong  Shape,  turning  red  toward  the  Sun,  but  of  a 
dark  green  on  the  other  Side  ;  the  Flefh  is  apt  to  be 
meally,  fo  it  is  not  much  valued  by  thofe  who  are  cu¬ 
rious,  and  only  preferved  for  the  Magnitude  of  the 
Fruit. 

The  Embroidered  Apple  is  a  pretty  large  Fruit,  fome¬ 
what  fhaped  like  the  Pearmain,  but  the  Stripes  of  red 
are  very  broad,  from  whence  the  Gardeners  have  given 
it  this  Title  •,  it  is  a  middling  Fruit,  and  is  commonly 
u fed  as  a  Kitchen  Apple,  though  there  are  many  better. 

The  Royal  Ruffet,  by  fome  called  the  Leather  Coat 
Ruffet,  on  Account  of  the  deep  Ruffet  Colour  of  the 
Skin  •,  this  is  a  large  fair  Fruit,  of  an  oblong  Figure, 
broad  toward  the  Bafe  •,  the  Flefh  is  inclinable  to  yel¬ 
low.  This  is  one  of  the  beft  Kitchen  Apples  we  have, 
and  is  a  very  great  Bearer  ;  the  Trees  grow  large  and 
handfome,  and  the  Fruit  is  in  Ufe  from  OMober  till 
April,  and  is  alfo  a  pleafant  Fruit  to  eat. 

Wheeler's  Ruffet  is  an  Apple  of  a  middling  Size, 
fiat,  and  round  •,  the  Stalk  is  flender,  the  Side  next  the 
Sun  of  a  light  Ruffet  Colour,  the  other  Side  inclining 
to  a  pale  yellow,  when  ripe  ;  the  Flefh  is  firm,  and  the 
Juice  has  a  very  quick  acid  Flavour,  but  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Kitchen  Fruit,  and  will  keep  a  long  Time. 

Pile's  Ruffet  is  not  quite  fo  large  as  the  former,  but 
is  of  an  oval  Figure,  of  a  Ruffet  Colour  to  the  Sun, 
and  of  a  dark  green  on  the  other  Side  •,  it  is  a  very  firm 
Fruit,  of  a  rharp  acid  Flavour,  but  is  much  efteemed 
for  baking,  and  will  keep  found  till  April ,  or  later,  it 
they  are  well  preferved. 

The  Nonpareil  is  a  Fruit  pretty  generally  known  in 
England ,  though  there  is  another  Apple  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  fold  in  the  Markets  for  it,  which  is  what  the 
French  call  Hauk-bonne  •,  this  is  a  larger  fairer  Fruit  than 
the  Nonpareil,  more  inclining  to  yellow  •,  the  Ruffet 
Colour  brighter,  and  it  is  earlier  ripe,  and  fooner  gone  •, 
this  is  not  fo  fiat  as  the  true  Nonpareil,  nor  is  the  Juice 
fo  fharp,  though  it  is  a  good  Apple,  in  its  Seafon  5  but 
the  Nonpareil  is  feldom  ripe  before  Chriftmas,  and  where 
they  are  well  preferved  they  will  keep  till  May  perfectly 
found  •,  this  is  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  Apples 
that  have  been  yet  known. 

The  Golden  Pippin  is  a  Fruit  peculiar  to  England 
there  are  few  Countries  Abroad,  where  this  fucceeds 
well,  nor  do  they  produce  fo  good  Fruit  in  many  Parts 
of  England ,  as  were  to  be  wifhed  ;  this  is  in  fome  Mea- 
fure  owing  to  their  being  grafted  on  free  Stocks,  which 
enlarges  the  Fruit,  but  renders  it  lefs  valuable,  becaufe 
the  Flefh  is  not  fo  firm,  nor  the  Flavour  fo  quick,  and 
it  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  meally  •,  therefore  this  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  grafted  upon  the  Crab  Stock,  which  will  not 
canker  like  the  others,  and  though  the  Fruit  will  not 
be  fo  fair  to  the  Sight,  yet  it  will  be  better  flavoured. 

There  are  yet  a  great  Variety  of  Apples,  which,  be¬ 
ing  inferior  to  thofe  here  mentioned,  1  have  omited,  as 
thole  which  are  here  enumerated  will  be  lufficient  to  fur- 
nifti  the  Table  and  the  Kitchen,  during  the  whole  Sea¬ 
fon  of  thefe  Fruits,  fo  that  where  thefe  Sorts  are  to  be 
had,  no  Perfon  of  Tafte  will  eat  the  other. 

I  fhall  here  mention  fome  of  the  Apples  which  are 
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chiefly  prefered  for  the  making  of  Cyder,  though  the* 
are,  in  every  Cyder  Country,  new  Sorts  frequently  ol 
tained  from  the  Kernels  •,  but  thofe  hereafter  mentior 
ed,  have,  for  fome  Years,  been  in  the  greateft  Efteem 

The  Red-ftreak.  , 

Devonshire  Royal  Wilding. 

The  Whitfour. 

Herefcrrdjhire  Under  Leaf. 

John  Apple,  or  Deux-annes. 

Everlafting  Hanger. 

Gennet  Moyle. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Apples  are  propagated  by  Graftin 
or  Buding,  upon  the  Stocks  of  the  fame  Kind,  for  the 
will  not  take  upon  any  other  Sort  of  Fruit  Tree.  1 
the  Nurferies  there  are  three  Sorts  of  Stocks  general] 
ufed,  to  graft  Apples  upon  ;'the  firft  are  called  Frt 
Stocks  ;  thefe  are  raifed  from  the  Kernels  of  all  Sor 
of  Apples,  indifferently,  and  thefe  are  alfo  termed  Crai 
Stocks  •,  for  all  thofe  Trees  which  are  produced  frot 
the  Seeds,  before  they  are  grafted,  are  termed  Craf 
without  any  Diftindlion  ;  but,  as  I  before  obferved, 
fhould  always  prefer  fuch  Stocks  as  are  raifed  from  th 
Kernels  of  Crabs,  where  they  are  preffed  for  Verjuice 
and  I  find  feveral  of  the  old  Writers  on  this  Subjei 
of  the  fame  Mind.  Mr.  Auften ,  who  wrote  a  hundre 
Years  ago,  lays,  The  Stock  which  he  accounts  beft  for  App' 
Grafts,  is  the  Crab ,  which  is  better  than  fweeter  App 
F rees  to  graft  on,  becaufe  they  are  ufually  free  from  Cm 
ker ,  and  will  become  very  large  Frees,  and ,  I  conceive,  wi 
l aft  longer  than  Stocks  of  fweeter  Apples ,  and  will  mat 
Fruits  more  firong  and  hardy  to  endure  Frofts  ;  and  it 
very  certain,  that  by  frequently  grafting  fome  Sorts  c 
Apples  upon  Free  Stocks,  the  Fruits  have  been  rendei 
ed  lefs  firm  and  poignant,  and  of  fhorter  Duration. 

The  lecond  Sort  of  Stock  is  the  Dutch  Creeper,  be! 
fore-mentioned  ;  thefe  are  defigned  to  flint  the  Growt 
of  the  Trees,  and  keep  them  within  Compafs  for  Dwarf: 
or  Efpaliers. 

The  third  Sort  is  the  Paradife  Apple,  which  is  a  vt 
ry  low  Shrub,  fo  only  proper  for  Trees  which  are  kef 
in  Pots,  by  Way  of  Curiofity,  for  thefe  do  not  cOnti 
nue  long. 

Some  Perfons  have  made  ufe  of  Codlin  Stocks  fc 
grafting  of  Apples,  in  order  to  flint  their  Growth ;  bi 
as  thefe  are  commonly  propagated  by  Suckers,  I  woul 
by  no  Means  advife  the  ufing  of  them,  nor  would 
choole  to  raife  the  Codlin  Trees  from  Suckers,  butrai 
ther  graft  them  upon  Crab  Stocks,  which  will  caul 
the  Fruit  to  be  firmer,  laft  ionger,  and  have  a  fharpc 
Flavour  ;  and  thefe  Trees  will  laft  much  longer  founc 
and  never  put  out  Suckers,  as  the  Codjins  always  dcj 
which,  if  not  conflantly  taken  off,  will  weaken  th 
Trees,  and  caufe  them  to  canker,  and  it  is  not  onl 
from  the  Roots,  but  from  the  Knots  of  their  Stem: 
there  are  generally  a  great  Number  of  ftrong  Shooi 
produced,  which  fill  the  Trees  with  ufelefs  Shoot: 
and  render  them  unfightly,  and  the  Fruit  fmall  an 
crumpled. 

The  JVJethod  of  railing  Stocks  from  the  Kernels  ( 
Crabs,  or  Apples,  is,  to  procure  them  where  they  at 
preffed  for  Verjuice  or  Cyder,  and  after  they  arecleare 
of  the  Pulp,  they  may  be  fown  upon  a  Bed  of  ligf. 
Earth,  covering  them  over  about  half  an  Inch  thicj 
with  the  fame  light  Earth  ;  thefe  may  be  fown  in  Nt j 
vember  or  December,  where  the  Ground  is  dry,  but  1 
wet  Ground,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  it  till  February 
but  then  the  Seeds  fhould  be  preferved  in  dry  Sand,  an 
kept  out  of  the  Reach  of  Vermin,  for  if  Mice  or  Rat 
can  get  to  them,  they  will  devour  the  Seeds ;  ther 
fhould  alfo  be  Care  taken  of  the  Seeds,  when  they  ar 
fown,  to  protect  them  from  thefe  Vermin,  by  fetin; 
Traps  to  take  them,  £dV.  In  the  Spring,  when  th 
Plants  begin  to  appear,  they  muft  be  carefully  weeded 
and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  of  grea 
Service  to  water  them  two  or  three  Times  a  Week 
and,  during  the  Summer,  they  muft  be  conflantly  kep 
clear  from  Weeds,  which,  if  fuffered  to  grow,  will  D°j 
over-top  the  Plants,  and  fpoil  their  Growth  ;  if 
thrive  well,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the  Nur 
fery  the  Odiober  following,  at  which  Time  the  Grouni 
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uld  be  carefully  diged,  and  cleanfed  from  the  Roots 
ill  bad  Weeds ;  then  the  Stocks  fhould  be  planted  in 
ivs  three  Feet  aiunder,  and  the  Plants  one  Foot  Dif- 
;e  in  the  Rows,  clofing  the  Earth  pretty  fad  to  their 
jts ;  when  the  Stocks  are  tranfplanted  out  of  the 
J  Bed,  the  firft  Autumn  after  lowing,  they  need  not 
eaded,  but  where  they  are  inclined  to  fhoot  down- 
d,  the  Tap  Root  mull  be  fhortened,  in  order  to 
e  out  horizontal  Roots  ;  if  the  Ground  is  pretty 
d  in  which  thefe  Stocks  are  planted,  and  the  Weeds 
ftaritly  cleared  away,  the  Stocks  will  make  great 
rrefs,  fo  that  thofe  which  are  intended  for  Dwarfs, 
r  be  grafted  the  Spring  Twelve  Months  after  they 
planted  out  of  the  Seed  Bed  but  thofe  which  are 
pned  for  Standards  will  require  two  Years  more 
,wth,  before  they  will  be  fit  to  graft,  by  which  Time 
t  will  be  upward  of  fix  Feet  high.  The  other  ne- 
lry  Work  to  be  obferved  in  the  Culture  of  thefe 
es,  while  they  remain  in  the  Nurfery,  being  exhi- 
d  under  the  Article  of  Nurfery ,  I  lhall  not  repeat  in 
Place.  ,  - 

lhall  next  treat  of  the  Manner  of  planting  fuch  of 
e  Trees,  as  are  defigned  for  Efpaliers  in  the  Kitchen 
den,  where,  if  there  is  an  Extent  of  Ground,  it  will 
iroper  to  plant,  not  only  fuch  Sorts  as  are  for  the 
of  the  Table,  but  alfo  a  Quantity  of  Trees  to  fup- 
the  Kitchen  ;  but  where  the  Kitchen  Garden  is  fmall, 
latter  mull;  be  fupplied  from  Standard  Trees,  either 
n  the  Orchard,  or  where-ever  they  are  planted  •,  but 
rany  of  thefe  Kitchen  Apples  are  large,  and  hang- 
in  the  Autumn  upon  the  Trees,  they  will  be  mUth 
e  expofed  to  the  lirong  Winds,  on  Standard  Trees, 
i  in  Efpaliers,  whereby  many  of  the  Fruit  will  be 
vn  down  before  they  are  ripe,  and  others  bruifed, 
s  to  prevent  their  keeping  ;  therefore  where  it  can 
lone,  I  fhould  always  prefer  the  planting  them  in 
aliers. 
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The  Diftance  which  I  fhould  choofe  to  allow  thefe 
Trees,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  twenty-five,  or  thirty 
Feet,  for  fuch  Sorts  as  are  of  moderate  Growth  (if  up¬ 
on  Crab  or  Free  Stocks :)  but  the  larger  growing  Sorts 
fhould  not  be  allowed  lefs  Room  than  thirty- five  Feet, 
which  will  be  found  full  near  enough,  if  the  Ground  is 
good,  and  the  T rees  properly  trained ;  for  as  the  Branches 
of  thefe  Trees  fhould  not  be  fhortened,'  but  trained  at 
their  full  Length,  fo  in  a  few  Years  they  will  be  found 
to  meet.  Indeed,  at  the  firft  planting,  the  Diftance 
will  appear  lo  great,  to  thofe  Perfons  who  have  not  ob- 
fefved  the  vigorous  Growth  of  thefe  Trees,  that  they 
will  fuppofe  they  never  can  extend  their  Branches  fo  far, 
as  to  cover  the  Efpalier  ;  but  if  thele  Perfons  wf  1  but 
obferve  the  Growth  of  Standard  Trees  of'  the  lame 
Kinds,  and  fee  how  wide  their  Branches  are  extended  oh 
every  Side,  they  may  be  foon  cchvinced,  that  as  thefe 
Efpalier  Trees  are  allowed  to  fpread  but  on  two  Sides, 
they  will  of  Courfe  make  more  Progrefs,  as  the  whole 
Nourifhmenit  of  the  Root  will  be  employed  in  thefe 
Side  Branches,  than  where  there  is  a  greater  Number  of 
Branches  on  every  Side  of  the  Tree,  which  are  to  be 
fupplied  with  the  fame  Nourifhment. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  obferved  is  the  making  Choice 
of  fuch  Sorts  of  Fruits  as  grow  nearly  alike,  to  plant  in 
the  fame  Eipalier.  This  is  of  great  Confequence,  be- 
caufe  ot  the  Diftance  they  are  to  be  placed,  otherwife 
thofe  Sorts  which  make  the  largeft  Shoots,  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  lefs  Room  to  fpread  than  thofe  of  fin  after  Growth  ; 
befide,  when  all  the  Trees  in  one  Efpalier  are  nearly 
equal  in  Growth,  they  will  have  a  better  Appearance 
than  when  fome  are  tall,  and  others  Ihort ;  but  for  the 
better  Inftru&ion  of  thofe  Perfons  who  are  not  coil'-. 
Verfant  in  thefe  Things,  I  fhall  divide  the  Sorts  of 
Apples  into  three  Cl aifes  according  to’ their  different 
Growths. 


Largeft  growing  Tree. 

U1  the  Sorts  of  Pearmains. 
'.mijh  Pippin. 
lolland  Pippin, 
lonftrous  Renette. 
loyal  Ruffet. 

Vbeeler' s  Ruffet. 

' tie’s  Ruffet. 
lonpareil. 
riolet  Apple. 

N.  B.  Thefe 


Middle  growing  Tree. 

Margaret  Apple. 

Golden  Renette. 

Aromatick  Pippin. 
Embroidered  Apple,* 

Renette  Grife. 

White  Renette. 

Codlin. 


Smalleft  growing  Tree, 

Quince  Apple. 

Tranfparent  Apple. 

Golden  Pippin. 

Pomme  d’Api. 

Fenouillet ,  or  Anis  Apple. 
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are  aft  fuppofed  to  be  grafted  on  the  fame  Sort  of  Stocks, 


f  thefe  Apples  are  grafted  upon  Crab  Stocks,  I 
ild  willingly  place  them  at  the  following  Diftance 
n  each  other,  efpeciafty  where  the  Soil  is  good,  viz. 
largeft  growing  Trees  at  forty  Feet,  the  middle 
wing  at  thirty  Feet,  and  the  fmall  growing  at  twenty 
t,  which,  from  conftant  Experience,  I  find  to  be  full 
r  enough  ;  for  in  many  Places,  where  I  have  planted 
Te  Trees  at  twenty-four  Feet  Diftance,  the  Trees  have 
t  fo,  as  that  in  feven  Years  their  Branches  have  met ; 
in  fome  Places  where  every  other  Tree  hath  been  ra- 
up,  the  Branches  have  almoft  joined  in  feven  Years 
r ;  therefore  it  will  be  much  the  better  Way  to  plant 
fe  Trees  at  a  proper  Diftance  at  firft,  and  between  thele 
>lant  fome  Dwarf  Cherries,  Currants,  or  other  Sort  of 
lit,  to  bear  for  a  few  Years,  which  may  be  cut  away 
-n  the  Apple  Trees  have  extended  their  Branches  to 
tn;  for  when  the  Apple  Trees  are  planted  nearer  to¬ 
ner,  few  Perfons  care  to  cut  down  the  Trees,  when  they 
fruitful,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  ule  the  Knife,  Saw, 
Child,  more -than  is  proper  for  the  future  Good  of 
Trees,  and  many  Times,  where  Perlons  are  inclina- 
to  take  away  Part  of  their  Trees,  the  Diftances  will 
fften  fo  irregular  (where  there  was  not  this  Confidera- 
1  in  Planting,)  as  to  render  the  Efpalier  unfightly. 
Yhen  the  Trees  are  upon  the  Dutch  Dwarf  Stock, 
Diftance  fhould  be  for  the  larger  growing  Trees 
nty-five  Feet,  for  thofe  of  middle  Growth  eighteen, 

1  the  fmalleft  twelve  Feet,  which  will  be  found  full 
r>  where  the  Trees  thrive  well. 

3 


The  next  is  the  Choice  of  the  Trees,  which  fhould 
not  be  more  than  two  Years  Growth  from  the  Graft,  but 
thofe  of  one  Year  fhould  be  prefered  ;  be  careful  that 
their  Stocks  are  young,  found,  and  fmooth,  free  from 
Canker,  and  which  have  not  been  cut  down  in  the  Nur¬ 
fery  ;  when  they  are  taken  up,  aft  the  fmall  Fibres 
fhould  be  entirely  cut  off  from  their  Roots,  which,  if 
left  on,  will  turn  mouldy,  and  decay,  fo  will  obftruft 
the  new  Fibres  in  their  Growth  ;  the  extreme  Parts  of 
the  Roots  muff  be  fhortened,  and  aft  bruifed  Roots  cut 
off ;  and  if  there  are  any  miiplaced  Roots,  which  crofs 
each  other,  they  fhould  alfo  be  cut  away.  As  to  the 
Pruning  of  the  Head  of  thefe  Trees,  there  need  be  no¬ 
thing  more  done,  than  to  cut  off  any  Branches,  which 
are  fo  fituated,  as  that  they  cannot  be  trained  to  the 
Line  of  the  Efpalier  ;  in  the  Planting  there  muff;  be 
Care  taken  not  to  place  their  Roots  too  deep  in  the 
Ground,  efpeciafty  if  the  Soil  is  moift,  but  rather  raife 
them  on  a  little  Hill,  which  will  be  neceffary  to  allow 
for  the  raffing  of  the  Borders  afterward.  The  belt  Sea- 
fon  for  planting  thefe  Trees  (in  aft  Soils  which  are  not 
very  moift)  is,  from  Ohioher ,  to  the  Middle,  or  latter 
End  of  November ,  according  as  the  Seafon  continues 
mild  ;  but  fo  foon  as  the  Leaves  fall,  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  with  great  Safety.  After  the  Trees  are  planted, 
it  will  be  proper  to  place  down  a  Stake  to  each  Tree, 
to  which  the  Branches  fhould  be  faftened,  to  prevent 
the  Winds  from  fhaking  or  loofening  their  Roots,  which 
will  deftroy  the  young  Fibres  ;  for  when  thefe  Trees 

are 
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are  planted  pretty  early  in  Autumn,  they  will  very  foon 
pulh  out  a  great  Number  of  new  Fibres,  which,  being 
very  tender,  are  foon  broken,  fo  the  Trees  are  greatly 
injured  thereby.  11  the  Winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it 
will  be  proper  to  lay  ibrne  roten  Dung.  Tanners  Bark, 
or  fome  Sort  of  Mulch,  about  their  Roots,  to  prevent 
the  Froft  from  penetrating  of  the  Ground,  which  might 
damage  thefe  tender  fibres  ;  but  I  would  not  advife 
the  laying  of  this  Mulch  before  the  Froft  begins,  for  if 
it  is  laid  over  the  Roots,  foon  after  the  Trees  are  plant¬ 
ed  (as  is  olten  praclifed),  it  will  prevent  the  Moifture 
entering  the  Ground,  and  do  much  Flarm  to  the  Trees. 

The  following  Spring,  before  the  Trees  begin  to 
pufh,  there  fhould  be  two  or  three  fhort  Stakes  put 
down  on  each  Side  of  the  Tree,  to  which  the  Branches 
fhould  be  faftened  down  as  horizontally  as  poftible,  ne¬ 
ver  cuting  them  down,  as  is  by  fome  pratftifed,  for  there 
will  be  no  Danger  of  their  puting  out  Branches  enough 
to  furnifh  the  Ffpalier,  if  the  Trees  are  once  well  eita- 
bliihed  in  their  new  Quarters. 

in  the  Pruning  of  thefe  Trees,  the  chief  Point. is,  ne¬ 
ver  to  Ha  or  t.  eg  any  of  the  Branches,  unlefs  there  is  an 
abfolute  Want  of  Shoots  to  fill  the  Spaces  of  the  Efpa¬ 
lier';  for  where  the  Knife  is- much  ufed.  it  only  multi¬ 
plies  ufelels  Shoots,  and  prevents  their  Fruiting  ;  fo  that 
the  belt  Method  to  manage  thefe  Trees  is,  to  go  over 
them  three  Or  four  Times  in  the  growing  Sealon,  and 
rub  oft  all  fuch  Shoots  as  are  irregularly  produced,  and 
train  the  others  down  to  the  Stakes,  in  the  Pofition  they 
are  to  remain  ;  if  this  is  carefully  performed  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  there  will  be  little  left  to  be  done  in  the  Vfinter, 
and  by  bending  of  their  Shoots  from  Time  to  Time,  as 
they  are  produced,  there  will  be  no  Occafion  to  ufe 
Forde  to  bring  them  down,  nor  any  Danger  of  break¬ 
ing  the  Branches.  The  Diftance  which  thefe  Branches 
fhould  be  trained  from  each  other,  for  the  largeft  Sorts, 
fhould  be  about  feven  Inches,  and  for  the  fmaller,  four 
or  five.  If  thefe  plain  Inftrubtions  are  followed,  it  will 
fave  much  unneceffary  Labour  of  Pruning,  and  the 
Trees  will,  at  all  Times,  make  a  handfome  Appearance, 
whereas  when  they  are  buffered  to  grow  rude  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  there  will  be  much  greater  Difficulty  to  bring 
down  their  Shoots,  efpecially  if  they  are  grown  ftub- 
born.  All  the  Sorts  of  Apples  produce  their  Fruit  up¬ 
on  Curfons,  or  Spurs,  fo  that  thefe  fhould  never  be  cut 
off,  for  they  will  continue  fruitful  a  great  Number  of 
Years. 

The  Method  of  making  the  Efpaliers  having  been 
already  exhibited  under  that  Article,  I  need  not  repeat 
it  here,  but  only  obferve,  that  it  will  be  beft  to  defer 
making  the  Efpalier,  till  the  Trees  have  had  three  or 
four  Years  Growth,  for  before  that  Time,  the  Branches 
may  be  fupported  by  a  few  upright  Stakes,  fo  that  there 
will  be  no  Neceffity  to  make  the  Efpalier,  until  there 
are  fufficient  Branches  to  furnifh  the  lower  Part. 

I  ffiall  now  treat  of  the  Method  to  plant  Orchards,  fo 
as  to  have  them  produce  the  greateft  Profit.  And  firft, 
in  the  Choice  of  the  Soil  and  Situation  for  an  Orchard  : 
the  beft  Situation  for  an  Orchard  is,  on  the  Afcent  of 
gentle  Hills,  facing  the  South,  or  South  Eaft,  but  this 
Afcent  muft  not  be  too  fteep,  left  the  Earth  fhould  be 
waffied  down  by  hafty  Rains.  There  are  many  Perfon* 
who  prefer  low  Situations  at  the  Foot  of  Hills,  but  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  from  Experience,  that  all  Bot¬ 
toms  where  there  are  Hills  on  every  Side,  are  very  im¬ 
proper  for  this  Purpofe ;  for  the  Air  is  drawn  down  in 
itrong  Currents,  which,  being  pent  in  on  every  Side, 
renders  thefe  Bottoms  much  colder,  than  the  open  Si¬ 
tuations  ;  and  during  the  Winter  and  Spring,  thefe  Bot¬ 
toms  are  very  damp,  and  unhealthy  to  all  Vegetables  ; 
therefore  the  gbntle  Rife  of  a  Hill,  fully  expoled  to  the 
Sun  and  Air,  is  by  much  the  beft  Situation.  As  to  the 
Soil,  a  gentle  Flazel  Loam,  which  is  eafy  to  work,  and 
that  doth  not  detain  the  Wet,  is  the  beft  •,  if  this  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  three  Feet  deep,  it  will  be  the  better  for  the 
Growth  of  the  Trees,  for  although  thefe  Trees  will 
grow  upon  very  ftrong  Land,  yet  they  are  feldom  fo 
thriving,  nor  are  their  Fruit  fo  well  flavoured,  as  thofe 
which  grow  on  a  gentle  Soil  ;  and  on  the  other  Hand, 
thefe  Trees  will  not  do  well  upon  a  very  dry  Gravel,  or 
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Sand  •,  therefore  thofe  Soils  fhould  never  be 
Choice  of  for  Orchards. 

The  Ground  intended  to  be  planted  fhould  be  wi 

prepared  theYear  before,  by  ploughing  itthoroughly, a; 

if  fome  Dung  is  laid  upon  it  the  Year  before,  it  will 
of  great  Service  to  the  Trees ;  if  in  the  precedent  Sprii 
a  Crop  of  Peas  or  Beans  is  planted  on  the  Ground  (pr 
vided  they  are  fown  or  planted  in  Rows,  at  a  prop 
Diftance,  fo  as  that  the  Ground  between  them  is  Hori 
hoed,)  it  will  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  loofen  theGroun 
fo  that  it  will  be  a  good  Preparation  for  the  Trees,  f 
the  Earth  cannot  be  too  much  wrought,  or  pulveriz 
for  this  Purpofe  ;  thefe  Crops  will  be  taken  off  t 
Ground  before  the  Seafon  for  planting  of  thefe  Tre< 
which  fhould  be  as  foon  as  poftible  performed  when  t 
Trees  begin  to  filed  their  Leaves. 

In  choofing  of  the  Trees,  I  would  advife  the  takii 
fuch  as  are  but  of  two  Years  Growth,  from  the  Gra 
and  never  to  plant  old  Trees,  or  fuch  as  are  grafted  u 
on  old  Stocks ;  for  it  is  lofmg  of  Time  to  plant  the! 
young  Trees  being  always  more  certain  to  grow,  ai 
make  a  much  greater  Progrefs  than  thofe  which  are  of 
As  to  pruning  of  the  Roots,  it  muft  be  done  in  t 
fame  Manner  as  hath  been  already  direfted  for  the  E 
palier Trees;  and  in  pruning  their  Pleads,  little  me 
is  neceftary  than  to  cut  out  fuch  Branches  as  are 
placed,  or  that  crols  each  other  ;  for  I  do  not  appro 
the  heading  of  them  down,  as  is  by  fome  often  praftif 
to  the  Lois  of  many  of  their  Trees. 

The  Diftance  which  thefe  Trees  fhould  be  plante' 
where  the  Soil  is  good,  muft  be  fifty  or  fixty  Feet ;  ai1 
w  here  the  Soil  is  not  fo  good,  forty  Feet  may  be  fuf 
cient ;  but  nothing  can  be  of  worfe  Confequence,  th: 
the  crowding  Trees  too  clofe  together  in  Orchard; 
And  although  there  may  be  fome  who  may  imagiii 
this  Diftance  too  great,  yet  l  am  fure,  when  they  haJ 
thoroughly  confidered  the  Advantages  attending  tl 
Practice,  they  will  agree  with  me,  Nor  is  it  my  ov 
Authority,  for  in  many  of  the  old  Writers  on  this  Su 
je£t,  there  is  often  Mention  made  of  the  Neceffity  f 
allowing  a  proper  Diftance  to  the  Fruit  Trees  in  0 
chards ;  particularly  in  Aujien ,  who  fays,  He  jhou 
choofe  to  preferibe  the  planting  thefe  ’Trees  fourteen  or  ft 
teen  Yards  afunder ;  for  both  Trees  and  Fruits  have  ma, 
great  Advantages ,  if  planted  a  good  Diftance  one  from  an 
ther.  One  Advantage  he  mentions  is,  The  Sun  refrejk 
every  T ree,  the  Roots ,  Body,  and  Branches ,  with  the  Bio 
ferns  and  Fruits  ;  whereby  Trees  bring  forth  more  Frui 
and  thofe  fairer  and  better.  Another  Advantage  he  mei 
tions  is,  That  when  Trees  are  planted  at  a  large  Diftanc 
much  Froft  may  be  made  of  the  Ground  under  and  abo, 
thefe  Trees ,  by  cultivating  Garden  Stuff ,  commodious  & 
well  for  Sale  as  Houjekeeping  ;  as  alfo  Goofeberries ,  Raft 
berries ,  Currants ,  and  Strawberries ,  may  be  there  plants, 
Again  he  fays,  When  Trees  have ■  Room  to  fpread ,  th 
will  grow  very  large  and  great ;  and  the  Conferences 
that  will  be,  not  only  Multitudes  of  Fruits ,  but  alfo  lo) 
lafting ,  and  thefe  two  are  no  fnall  Advantages.  For ,  fa; 
he.  Men  are  mijtaken ,  when  they  fay ,  The  more  Trees  1 
an  Orchard,  the  more  Fruits  ;  for  one  or  two  large  Tm| 
which  have  Room  to  fpread ,  will  bear  more  Fruits  th\ 
fix  or  ten  ( it  may  be )  of  thofe  that  grow  near  together ,  ml 
crowd  one  another.  Again  he  fays.  Let  Men  but  obferi I 
and  take  Notice  of  fome  Apple  T rees >  that  grow  a  grey 
Diftance  from  other  Trees ,  and  have  Room  enough  to  Jprem, 
both  their  Roots  and  Branches ,  and  they  fhall  fee ,  that  o, 
of  thofe  T rees  ( being  come  to  full  Growth )  hath  a  larg 
Head ,  and  more  Boughs  and  Branches ,  than  (it  may  b  j 
four ,  or  fix,  or  more,  of  thofe  which  grow  near  logetkel 
although  of  the  fame  Age.  .  _  I 

And  Mr.  Lawfon ,  an  ancient.  Planter,  advifes  ; 
plant  Apple  Trees  twenty  Yards  afunder.  As  the  tvj 
Authours  above  quoted  have  writen  the  beft  upon  th 
Subject,  and  feem  to  have  had  more  Experience  th; 
any  of  the  Writers  I  have  yet  feen,  I  have  made  Ufe 
them  as  Authorities -to  confirm  what  I  have  advanced 
though  the  Faft  is  fo  obvious  to  every  Perfon  who  w  I 
make  the  lead  Refle&ion,  that  there  needs  no  oth  i 
Proof. 

*  1 
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AThen  the  Trees  are  planted,  they  fhould  be  flaked, 
prevent  their  being  fhaken,  or  blown  out  of  the 
Hind  by  ftrong  Winds  ;  but  in  doing  of  this,  there 
uld  be  particular  Care  taken,  to  put  either  Straw, 
ybands,  or  Woollen  Cloth,  between  the  Trees  and 
Stakes,  to  prevent  the  Trees  from  being  rubed  and 
ifed,  by  the  fhaking  againft  the  Stakes,  for  if  their 
k  fhould  be  rubed  off,  it  will  occafion  fuch  great 
>unds,  as  not  to  be  healed  over  in  feveral  Years,  if 
■f  ever  recover  it. 

f  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be 
per  to  cover  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their 
)ts  with  fome  Mulch,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  po¬ 
uting  the  Ground,  which  will  injure  the  young  Fi- 
i ;  but  this  Mulch  fhould  not  be  laid  on  too  foon,  as 
i  been  before-mentioned,  left  the  Moifture  fhould  be 
rented  from  foaking  down  to  the  Roots  of  the  Trees, 
fhould  it  lie  on  too  long  in  the  Spring,  for  the  fame 
,fon  ;  therefore  where  Perfons  will  be  at  the  Trou- 
to  lay  it  on  in  frofty  Weather,  and  remove  it  again 
r  the  Froft  is  over,  that  the  Wet  in  February  may 
e  free  Accefs  to  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  and  if 
rch  fhould  prove  dry,  with  fharp  North  or  Eaft 
ids,  which  often  happens,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover 
Ground  again  with  the  Mulch,  to  prevent  the  Winds 
n  penetrating  and  drying  the  Ground,  and  will  be 
ingular  Service  to  the  Trees.  But  I  am  aware,  that 
-will  be  objected  to  by  many,  on  Account  of  the 
able,  which  may  appear  to  be  great  •,  but  when  it 
mfidered,  how  much  of  this  Buftnefs  may  be  done 
i  fingle  Perfon  in  a  fhort  Time,  it  can  have  little 
ce,  and  the  Benefit  which  the  Trees  will  receive  by 
Management,  will  greatly  recompenfe  the  Trouble 
Expence. 

is  thefe  Trees  muft  be  conftantly  fenced  from  Cat- 
(it  will  be  the  beft  Way  to  keep  the  Land  in  Tii- 
,  for  by  conftant  ploughing  or  diging  of  the  Ground, 
Roots  of  the  Trees  will  be  encouraged,  and  they 
make  the  more  Progrefs  in  their  Growth  ;  but 
re  this  is  done,  whatever  Crops  are  fown  or  planted, 
ild  not  be  too  near  the  Trees,  left  the  Nourifhment 
ild  be  drawn  away  from  the  Trees  ;  and  as  in  the 
ighing  of  the  Ground  there  muft  be  Care  taken  not  to 
oo  near  the  Stems  of  the  Trees,  whereby  their  Roots 
Id  be  injured,  or  the  Bark  of  their  Stems  rubed  off, 
will  be  of  great  Service  to  dig  the  Ground  about 
Trees,  where  the  Plough  doth  not  come,  every  Au- 
n,  for  five  or  fix  Years  after  planting,  by  which 
ie  their  Roots  will  have  extended  themfelves  to  a 
ter  Diftance. 

:  is  a  common  Practice  in  many  Parts  of  England , 
ay  the  Ground  down  for  Pafture,  after  the  Trees 
^rown  pretty  large  in  their  Orchards  ;  but  this  is  by 
Means  advilable,  for  I  have  frequently  feen  Trees 
ibove  twenty  Years  Growth,  almoft  deftroyed  by 
fes,  in  the  Compafs  of  one  Week  ;  and  if  Sheep  are 
into  Orchards,  they  will  conftantly  rub  their  Bo- 
againft  the  Stems  of  the  Trees,  and  their  Greafe 
ting  to  the  Bark,  will  flint  the  Growth  of  the  Trees, 
in  Time  will  fpoil  them  •,  therefore  where-ever  Or- 
ds  are  planted,  it  will  be  much  the  better  Method 
teep  the  Ground  ploughed  or  dug  annually,  and 
Crops  put  on  the  Ground,  as  will  not  draw  too 
h  Nourilhment  from  the  Trees.  7 

1  pruning  of  Orchard  Trees,  nothing  more  fhould 
one,  but  to  cut  out  all  thofe  Branches  which  crofs 
other,  and,  if  left,  would  rub  and  tear  off  the 
b  _as  alfo  decayed  Branches,  but  never  fhorten  any 
heir  Shoots,  if  Suckers,  or  Shoots  from  their 
is,  fhould  come  out,  they  muft  be  entirely  taken 
and  when  any  Branches  are  broken  by  the  Wind, 
fhould  be  cut  off,  either  down  to  the  Divifion  of 
branch,  or  clofe  to  the  Stem  from  whence  it  was 
uced  ;  the  beft  Time  for  this  Work  is  in  November, 
t  fhould  not  be  done  in  frofty  Weather,  nor  in  the 
jg,  when  the  Sap  begins  to  be  in  Motion, 
ne  beft  Method  to  keep  Apples  for  Winter  Ufe  is, 

L  them  hang  upon  the  Trees,  until  there  is  Danger 
toflj  .to  gather  them  in  dry  Weather,  and  then  lay 
in  large  Fleaps  to  fweat  for  three  Weeks,  or  a 
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Month  •,  afterward  look  them  over  carefully,  taking  out 
all  fuch  as  have  Appearance  of  Decay,  wiping  all  the 
found  Fruit  dry,  and  pack  them  up  in  large  Oil  Jars, 
which  have  been  thoroughly  fcalded  and  dry,  Hoping 
them  down  clofe,  to  exclude  the  external  Air ;  if  this 
is  duly  obferved,  the  Fruit  will  keep  found  a  long 
Time,  and  their  Flefh  will  be  plump,  for  when  they 
are  expofed  to  the  Ait,  their  Skins  wifi  fhrink,  and  their 
Pulp  will  be  foft. 

MALUS  ARMENIACA.  See  Armeniaca. 

MALUS  AURANTIA.  See  Aurantia.’ 

MALUS  LIMONIA.  See  Limonia. 

MALUS  MEDICA.  See  Citreum. 

MALUS  PERSICA.  See  Perfica. 

MALUS  PUNICA.  See  Punica. 

MAMMEA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44.  Fab.  4.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  583.  The  Mammee  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Fmpalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  two  finally 
oval,  concave  Leaves ,  which  fall  off.  Fhe  Flower  has 
four  large  concave  Petals ,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath 
many  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits , 
and  in  the  Center  a  roundifh  Germen ,  with  a  conical  Style 
the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  fingle  permanent 
Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  large  flefhy 
Fruit ,  of  a  fpherical  Figure ,  inclofing  one ,  two ,  or  three 
large  almoft  oval  Stones. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
Limbus' s  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Tree  known  in  the 
Fnglijh  Gardens,  viz. 

Mammea  ftaminibus  flare  brevioribus.  Mammee  with 
the  Stamina  fhorter  than  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Mam¬ 
mea  magno  frublu ,  perfica  fapore.  Plum.  Nov. \  Gen.  44. 
Mammee  with  a  large  Fruit,  having  the  Tafte  of  a  Peach. 

This  Tree,  in  the  Weft- Indies ,  grows  to  the  Height 
of  ftxty  or  feventy  Feet ;  the  Leaves  are  large  and  fliff, 
and  continue  green  all  the  Year  j  the  Fruit  is  as  large  as 
a  Man’s  Fill ;  when  ripe,  it  is  of  a  yellowifh  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  is  very  grateful  to  the  Tafte.  It  grows  in- 
great  Plenty  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies'  where  the  Fruit 
is  generally  fold  in  their  Markets,  and  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  beft  Fruits  of  the  Country.  It  alfo  grows  on  the 
Hills  of  Jamaica ,  and  has  been  tranfplanted  into  molt 
of  the  Caribbee  Blands,  where  it  thrives  exceeding  well. 

In  England  there  are  fome  few  of  thefe  Plants,  which 
are  preferved  with  great  Care  by  fuch  as  are  curious  in 
cultivating  exotick  Plants  ;  but  there  are  none  of  any 
confiderable  Size,  fo  that  we  cannot  expedl  to  fee  either 
Fruit  or  Flowers  for  fome  Years.  Thefe  Plants  may 
be  propagated  by  planting  the  Stones,  which  are  often 
brought  from  the  Weft-Indies  (but  thefe  Stones  fhould 
be  very  frefh,  otherwife  they  will  not  grow,)  into  Pota 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  the  Earth 
whenever  it  appears  dry.  In  about  a  Month  or  fix 
Weeks  the  Plants  will  appear  above  Ground,  after 
which  they  muft  be  frequently  refreftied  with  Water, 
and  in  hot  Weather  the  Glaffes  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould 
be  raifed,  to  let  in  frefh  Air.  In  two  Months  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants  will  have  filled  the  Pots,  when  you 
fhould  provide  fome  Pots  of  a  little  larger  Size,  into 
which  you  fhould  tranfplant  the  Plants,  being  careful 
to  preferve  as  much  Earth  to  their  Roots  as  poflible 
then  you  fhould  fill  up  the  Pots  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
and  plunge  them  into  the  Bark  Bed  again,  obferving  to 
water  and  lhade  them,  until  they  have  taken  Root,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  fhould  be  conftantly  refrefhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  as  you  fhall  find  they  want  it,  and  muft  have  Air 
in  hot  Weather,  In  this  Bed  they  may  remain  till  Mi¬ 
chaelmas ,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Bark 
Stove,  where  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept,  obferving 
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to  refrefh  them  with  Water,  but  it  muft  be  given  to 
them  fparingly  at  this  Seafon,  as  alfo  to  clean  their 
Leaves  from  the  Filth  they  are  apt  to  contrafl  in  the 
Stove,  and  the  Spring  following  they  fhould  be  fhifted 
into  fr.efh'Eartll,  and  if  they  require  it,  into  larger  Pots, 
and  thrift  be  conflantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  may 
be  treated  after  the  Minner  directed  for  the  Coffee  Tree. 

If,  when  the  .Stones  of  this  Fruit  are  brought  over, 
they  are  put  into  the  Tan  Bed,  tinder  the  Bottom  of 
any  of  the  Pots,  they  will  fprout  fooner  than  thofe 
which  are  planted  in  die  Earth. 

MANCAMILLA.  See  Hippomane. 

MANDRAGORA.  T own.  Infir  R-  H-  7&-  Tab.  12. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  221.  Mandrake  ;  in  French ,  Mandragore. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  large ,  Bell-fhaped , 
eretl ,  and  permanent  ;  it  is  of  one  Leaf ,  cut  at  th£  Top 
into  five  acute  Segments.  The  Flower  hath  one  eriffi  Bell- 
fhap'ed  Petal  which  fipreads  open,  and  is  a  little  larger  th-an 
the  Empalement .  It  has  five  Awl-jhaped  Stamina ,  which 
are  arched  and  hairy  at  their  Bafie.  In  the  Center  is  fitu- 
ated  a  roundifh  Germen ,  fiuppcrting  an  Awl-jhaped  Style, 
crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  large  round  Berry  with  two  Cells ,  having  a  flefihy  Re¬ 
ceptacle  convex  on  each  Side ,  filled  with  Kidney  Jhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
TournefiorP s  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  Bell-Jhaped  Flozver  ofi  one  Petal ,  whofie  Pohital  becomes 
a  fiofit  thick  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  firft  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofie 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  Gne  Style.  - 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  xFFEng- 
hfi'j  Gardens,  viz. 

Mandragora.  Llort.  Cliff.  51.  The  Mandrake.  This 
is  the  Mandragora  fruClu  rotundo.  C.  B.  P.  169.  Man¬ 
drake  with  a  round  Fruit. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Portugal ,  Italy, 
and  the  Levant ,  but  is  preferved  here  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Curious.  It  hath  a  long  taper  Root  fhaped  like  a 
Parfnep,  which  runs  three  or  four  Feet  deep  in  the 
Ground ;  it  is  fometimes  fingle,  and  at  others  divided 
into  two  or  three  Branches,  almoft  of  the  Colour  of 
Parfnep,  but  a  little  darker  ;  from  this  arifes  a  Circle 
of  Leaves,  which  at  firft  ftand  eredt,  but,  when  grown 
to  their  full  Size,  fpread  open,  and  lie  upon  the 
Ground  ;  they  are  more  than  a  Foot  in  Length,  and 
four  or  five  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  growing  nar¬ 
row  toward  both  Ends,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  a 
fetid  Scent.  Thefe  rife  immediately. from  the  Crown  of 
the  Root,  without  any  Foot  Stalk  •,  between  them  come 
out  the  Flowers,  each  Landing  upon  a  feparate  Foot 
Stalk  about  three  Inches  long,  which  alfo  arife  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Root  •,  they  are  five  cornered,  of  an 
herbaceous  white  Colour,  fpreading  open  at  the  Top 
like  a  Primrofe,  having  five  hairy  Stamina,  with  a  glo¬ 
bular  Germen  in  the  Center,  fupporting  an  Awl-fhaped 
Style.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  globular  foft 
Berry  lying  upon  the  Leaves,  which,  when  fully  grown, 
is  as  large  as  a  Nutmeg,  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour 
when  ripe,  full  of  Pulp,  in  which  the  Kidney-fhaped 
Seeds  are  lodged.  It  flowers  in  March ,  and  the  Seeds 
are  ripe  in  July. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fihould  be 
fown  upon"  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
for  if  they  are  kept  until  the  Spring,  they,  feldom  fuc- 
ceed  well  ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Autumn  will 
come  up  in  the  Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds  •,  and  in  very  dry  Weather,  they 
muff  be  refrefhed  with  Water,  which  will  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  their  Growth.  In  this  Bed  they  fhould  remain 
till  the  latter  End  of  Augnfi,  (obferving  always  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds  •,)  at  which  Time  they  fhould 
be  taken  up  very  c-arefully,  and  tranfplanted  into  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  a 
light  deep  Soil  ;  for  their  Roots  always  run  downward 
very  deep,  fo  that  if  the  Soil  be  wet,  they  are  often  rot- 
ed  in  Winter  ;  and  if  it  be  too  near  the  Gravel  or  Chalk, 
they  feldom  thrive  well  ;  but  if  the  Soil  be  good  and 
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they  are  not  diflurbed,  the  Plants  will  grow  to  a  larg 
iSize  in  a  few  Years,  and  will  produce  great  Quantity 
of  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  they  will  abide  a  great  man 
Years. 

1  have  been  informed  by  feme  Perfons  of  Credit,  th 
one  of  thefe  Roots  will  remain  found  above  fifty  Year: 
and  be  as  vigorous  as  a  young  Plant.  I  have  know 
fome  Plants  near  forty  Years  myfelf,  which  are  nowi 
great  Vigour,  and  may  continue  fo  many  Years  lon&ei 
as  there  are  no  Signs  "of  their  Decay ;  but  they  fhoul 
never  be  removed  after  their  Roots  have  arrived  to  an 
confiderable  Size,  which  would  break  their  lower  F: 
bres,  and  fo  flint  the  Plants,  as  that  if  they  live  the 
will  not  recover  their  former  Strength  in  two  or  thre 
Years* 

As  to  the  feigned  Refemblance  of  a  human  Font 
which  the  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  faid  to  carry,  it  is  a 
Impofture,  owing  to  the  Cuning  of  Quacks  andMour 
tebanks,  who  deceive  the  Populace  and  the  Ignorar 
with  fictitious  Images  fhaped  from  the  frefh  Roots  c 
Briony  and  other  Plants :  'And  what  is  reported  as  t 
the  Manner  of  rooting  up  this  Plant,  by  tying  a  Do 
thereto,  to  prevent  the  the  certain  Death  of  the  Perfo 
who  fhould  dare  to  attempt  it,  and  the  Groans  it  emi:; 
upon  the  Force  offered,  &c.  is  all  a  ridiculous  Fable 
for  I  have  taken  up  feveral  large  Roots  of  this  Plan 
fome  of  which  have  been  tranfplanted  into  other  Place 
but  could  never  obferve  any  particular  Difference  i 
this  from  any  other  deep  rootingPIant. 

MANIHGT.  See  Jatropha. 

MANURE. 

There  are  various  Kinds  of  Manure,  which  are  no 
commonly  ufed  in  different  Parts  of  England ,  for  en 
riching  of  the  feveral  Soils.  Several  of  thefe  have  bee 
already  mentioned  under  the  Article  of  Hung,  fo  I  Ilia 
not  repeat  them  here,  but  proceed  to  take  Notice  c 
fome  other  Kinds  of  Manure,  which  are  at  prefentm 
gledled  by  moil  People  ;  though  they  might  be  ufe 
with  equal  Succefs  on'  many  Lands,  as  mofl  of  thoi 
now  commonly  in  Ufe. 

Oak  Bark,  after  the  Tanners  have  ufed  it  for  tanik 
of  Leather,  when  laid  in  a  Heap  and  roted,  is  an  ex 
cellent  Manure,  efpecially  for  (tiff  cold  Land  ;  in  whic 
one  Load  of  this  Manure  will  improve  the  Ground  mon 
and  lall  longer,  than  two  Loads  of  the  richefl  Dungs 
and  yet  it  is  very  common  to  fee  large  Heaps  of  this  re 
maining  in  the  Tanners  Yards  for  many  Years,  in  ft 
veral  Parts  of  England ,  where  Manure  of  other  Kinc 
is  very  fcarce.  Of  late  Years  this  Tan  has  been  muc 
ufed  for  hot  Beds  in  feveral  Parts  of  England,  and 
found  greatly  to  exceed  Horfe  Dung  for  that  Purpoli 
the  Fermentation  being  moderate  and  of  long  Cont 
nuance  •,  fo  that  a  Bed  of  Tan,  when  rightly  mad 
will  continue  in  a  moderate  Temperature  ol  Heat  icl 
three  or  four  Months ;  and  when  the  Heat  begins  t 
decay,  if  it  be  Hired  up  with  a  Dung  Fork,  and  foir 
frefh  Tan  added  to  it,  the  Heat  will  renew  again,  an 
laft  for  fome  Months,  fo  that  thefe  Beds  are  by  far  t 
mofl  kindly  for  exotick  Plants;  and  whatever  Plan! 
are  plunged  into  thefe  Beds,  if  they  are  permited  1 
root  through  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots,  they  will  thru 
more  in  one  Month,  than  they  did  in  four  Months  whi 
they  were  confined  to  the  Pots.  I  have  frequently  ol 
ferved  many  Kinds  of  Plants,  which  have  roote 
through  the  Pot  into  the  Tan,  and  have  fent  for! 
Roots  upward  of  twelve  Feet  each  Way,  in  lefs  tht 
three  Months,  and  the  Plants  have  advanced  in  Pr< 
portion  ;  which  is  a  plain  Indication,  that  Plants  as 
greatly  nourifhed  by  the  roten  Tan.  After  the  T: 
hath  been  ufed  for  a  hot  Bed,  I  have  fpread  it  on  tl 
Ground  for  Manure,  and  have  found  it  has  greatly  eij 
riched  the  Ground  ;  but  it  is  much  better  for  cold  ftroi 
Land,  than  for  light  hot  Ground,  becaufe  it  is  01 
warm  Nature,  and  will  loofen  and  feparate  the  Earn 
fo  that  where  this  Manure  hath  been  ufed  three  or  fo 
Times,  it  hath  made  the  Land  very  loofe  which  befo 
was  flrong,  and  not  eafy  to  be  wrought.  •  When  u 
Manure  is  laid  on  Grafs,  it  fhould  be  done  Ibon  aft 
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hatlmas ,  that  the  Winter  Rains  may  wafh  it  into 
Ground  ;  tor  if  it  is  laid  on  in  the  Spring,  it  will 
a  the  Grafs,  and  inftead  of  improving  it,  will  great- 
ijure  it  for  that  Seal'on.  Where  it  is  ufed  for  Corn 
d  it  thould  be  fpread  on  the  Surface  before  the 
ploughing,  that  it  may  be  turned  down  for  the  Fi- 
i  of  the  Corn  to  reach  it  in  the  Spring  ;  for  if  it  lies 
near  the  Surface,  it  will  forward  the  Growth  of  the 
n  in  Winter  :  But  in  the  Spring,,  when  the  Nourifh- 
it  is  chiefly  wanted  to  encourage  the  Stems,  it  will 
rearly  confumed,  and  the  Corn  will  receive  little 
rantap-e  from  it.  Nor  will  it  be  proper  to  have  this 
nure  lie  too  near  the  Plants,  for  when  this  has  h ap¬ 
ed,  I  have  frequently  oblerved  it  prejudicial  to  moft 
its,  but  efpecially  to  bulbous  and  tuberofe-rooted 
wers  •,  which  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot,  where  it  lies 
•  their  Roots  ;  yet  when  it  is  buried  juft  deep  enough 
the  Fibres  of  their  Roots  to  reach  it  in  the  Spring, 
Flowers  have  been  exceedingly  improved  by  it. 

1  in  fome  Places,  where  this  Manure  hath  been  ufed 
utchen  Gardens,  it  hath  greatly  improved  the  Ve- 
ibles  ;  fo  that  it  is  to  be  wondered,  that  this  fhould 
be  employed  on  the  Land  in  every  Country  where 
in  be  obtained. 

loten  Vegetables  of  moft  Sorts  alfo  greatly  enrich 
id,  fo  that  where  other  Manure  is  fcarce,  thefe  may 
ufed  with  great  Succefs.  The  Weeds  of  Ponds, 
tes,  or  Ditches,  being  dragged  out  before  they  feed, 
laid  in  Heaps  to  rot,  will  make  excellent  Manure, 
dll  moft  other  Sorts  of  Weeds-,  but  where-ever  any 
hefe  are  employed,  they  fhould  be  cut  down  as  foon 
ley  begin  to  flower,  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  ftand 
il  their  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Land  will  be  ftored  with 
eds,  which  cannot  be  deftroyed  in  two  or  three 
,rs;  nay,  fome  Kinds  of  Weeds,  if  they  are  per- 
ed  to  ftand  fo  long  as  to  form  their  Seed,  will  per- 
them  after  they  are  cut  down,  which  may  be  equal- 
prejudicial  to  the  Land  :  Therefore  the  fureft  Me- 
i  is,  to  cut  them  down  juft  as  they  begin  to  flower; 
vhich  Time  moft  Sorts  of  Vegetables  are  in  their 
iteft  Vigour,  being  then  ftronger  and  fuller  of 
x,  than  when  their  Seeds  are  farther  advanced ;  fo 
:  at  that  Time  they  abound  moft  with  Salts,  and 
efore  are  more  proper  for  the  intended  Purpofe.  In 
ng  of  thefe  Vegetables,  it  will  be  proper  to  mix  fome 
th,  Mud,  or  any  other  fuch-likeSubftancewith  them, 
prevent  their  taking  Fire  in  their  Fermentation  ; 
ch  they  are  very  fubject  to,  where  they  are  laid  in 
;e  Heaps  without  any  other  Mixture  to  prevent  it  ; 
it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  Heaps  over  with  Earth, 
d,  or  Dung,  to  detain  the  Salts,  otherwife  many 
the  finer  Particles  will  evaporate  in  fermenting, 
ten  thefe  Vegetables  are  thoroughly  roted,  they  will 
n  a  folid  Mafs,  which  will  cut  like  Butter,  and  be 
y  full  of  Oil,  which  will  greatly  enrich  Land, 
n  fuch  Places  where  there  are  neither  Ponds,  Lakes, 
Ditches,  to  fupply  thefe  Weeds,  and  the  Situation 
ig  far  from  the  Sea  (from  whence  alfo  may  be  ob- 
ied  many  Sorts  of  Weeds  for  this  Purpofe,)  there 
y  be  many  Sorts  of  Vegetables  fown,  in  order  to 
ugh  them  into  the  Grounds  when  they  are  full  grown, 
enrich  the  Land  ;  at  prefent  thofe  chiefly  ufed  for 
1  Purpofe  are  Buck  Wheat,  Vetches,  and  Spurry. 
d  in  fome  Countries  Abroad  they  commonly  few 
pines  upon  fuch  Land  as  they  want  to  improve,  and 
:n  they  are  full  grown,  they  mow  them  down,  and 
ugh  them  into  the  Ground,  which  they  efteem  to  be 
>d  Manure.*  This  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  South  of 
wee  and  in  Italy ,  where  fome  of  the  Sorts  of  Lupines 
iw  naturally;  but  thefe  are  not  proper  for  this  Cli- 
te,  becaufe,  if  the  Seafon  Ihould  prove  cold  or  wet 
:r  the  Lupines  are  fown,  they  will  rot  in  the  Ground, 
hat  it  is  very  hazardous  to  fow  them  in  this  Coun- 
;  and  there  being  many  other  Sorts  of  Plants  which 
hardy,  and  grow  to  a  much  larger  Size  with  us  than 
pines,  they  fhould  be  prefered  to  them  for  this  Pur- 
I  have  known  fome  Land  fown  pretty  thick  with 
>tfe  Beans,  which  have  been  mowed  down  when 
y  were  in  Bloflom,  and  ploughed  in  for  a  Crop  of 
heat,  and  it  hath  largely  repaid  the  Owner.  Almoft 


any  of  the  Pulfe  Kind,  which  grow  large,  are  very  pro¬ 
per  to  be  fown  for  this  Purpofe  ;  and  next  to  thefe  may 
be  fown  Muftard,  Cole  Seed,  or  any  of  thefe  large 
■growing  Plants ;  which,  if  cut  before  they  form  their 
Seeds,  and  ploughed  in,  will  greatly  enrich  the  Ground. 

The  Refufe  of  Kitchen  Gardens,  when  laid  in  Heaps 
and  roted,  will  alfo  afford  a  good  Sort  of  Manure  for 
Corn  Land  ;  but  as  this  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  Quan¬ 
tity,  excepting  near  great  Cities,  fo,  in  fuch  Places, 
Dung  being  to  be  had  pretty  reafonable,  the  other  will 
not  be  much  fought  after. 

I  have  lately  been  informed  of  another  Improve¬ 
ment,  which  may  be  of  great  Ufe  in  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Kingdom ;  which  is,  the  mowing  down  of  Fern 
while  it  is  green  and  tender,  and  laying  it  in  Heaps  to 
rot,  which  will  make  an  excellent  Manure  for  Land  ; 
and  as  this  is  a  moft  troublefome  Plant  in  many  Parts 
of  England ,  fo  by  frequently  mowing,  it  may  be  de¬ 
ftroyed  ;  and  when  roted,  a  good  Quantity  of  Manure 
may  be  obtained,  which  will  more  than  defray  the 
Charges  of  cuting  it  down.  In  fome  Places,  where  no 
Tan  or  Horfe  Dung  can  be  obtained,  they  have  cut 
down  Fern  and  choped  it  pretty  frhaH,  and  laid  it  in  a 
Heap  to  ferment,  then  have  ufed  it  for  hot  Beds,  for 
which  Purpofe  it  has  anfwered  extremely  well.  The  firft 
Perfon  who  informed  me  of  this,  was  Mr.  Samuel  Brewer , 
a  very  curious  Gentleman  in  Gardening,  who  made  fe¬ 
veral  hot  Beds  of  Fern,  which,  he  fays,  continued  their 
Heat  for  many  Months  ;  fo  that  he  prefers  it  to  Tan, 
or  any  Sort  of  Dung,  where  a  moderate  lafting  Heat  is 
required. 

There  are  many  other  Kinds  of  Weeds  which  infeft 
the  Lands  in  many  Parts  of  England,  which,  if  cut 
down  at  a  proper  Time  and  laid  to  rot,  might  be 
ufed  to  great  Advantage  for  manuring  of  Land  ;  and 
hereby  the  Weeds  would  in  Time  be  deftroyed,  and  the 
Manure  would  more  than  pay  the  Expence  of  doing  it". 
But  few  Perfons  who  are  employed  in  Hufbandry  care 
to  go  out  of  their  old  beaten  Road  to  try  Experiments, 
even  where  they  are  attended  with  little  Expence  and 
nothing  hazarded ;  otherwife  there  is  great  Room  to 
make  Improvements  of  this  Kind,  efpecially  in  Coun¬ 
tries  where  Dung,  Or  other  common  Manure  is  very 
fcarce ;  in  which  Places,  if  fome  Experiments7  were 
properly  made,  of  roting  whatever  Vegetables  could  be 
procured  in, the  Neighbourhood,  a  great  Improvement 
might  be  made  of  the  Land. 

The  Allies  of  all  Kinds  of  Vegetables  are  alfo  an  ex- 
cellent  Manure  for  Land,  fo  that  where  the  Ground  is 
over-run  with  Bullies,  Brambles,  fsV.  which  are  woody, 
if  they  are  grubed  up  in  Summer,  and  fpread  abroad 
to  dry  for  a  little  Time,  then  gently  confumed  to  Allies, 
and  thefe  fpread  on  the  Land,  it  will  greatly  improve  it. 
The  Method  for  doing  this  is  already  explained  under 
the  Article  of  Land. 

Roten  Wood,  and  Saw  Dull  when  roted,  is  a  very 
good  Manure  for  ftrong  Land,  becaufe  it  loofens  the 
Parts  of  the  Earth  and  renders  it  light. 

Bones,  Horns,  and  other  Parts  of  Animals,  alfo  en¬ 
rich  Land  greatly,  as  do  decayed  Filh  ;  fo  that  in  fome 
Places  where  thefe  can  be  eafily  obtained,  a  great  Im¬ 
provement  may  be  made  of  them. 

Sea  Sand  and  Shells  are  in  feveral  Parts  of  England 
ufed  to  great  Advantage,  efpecially  in  Devonjhire ,  where 
they  are  at  the  Expence  of  fetching  the  Sand  and  Shells 
on  Horfes  Backs,  twelve  or  fourteen  Miles.  The  Land 
on  which  they  lay  this  Manure,  is  a  ftrong  Loam  in¬ 
clining  to  Clay  ;  fo  that  this  feparates  the  Parts,  and 
the  Salts  which  are  contained  in  the  Manure  are  a  very 
great  Improvement  of  their  Land.  Coral,  and  iuch 
Kinds  of  ftony  Plants  which  grow  on  the  Rocks,  are 
filled  with  Salts  which  are  very  beneficial  to  Land  ;  but 
as  thefe  Bodies  are  hard,  the  Improvement  is  not  the 
i  firft  or  fecond  Year  after  they  are  laid  on  the  Ground, 
becaufe  they  require  Time  to  pulverize  them  before 
their  Salts  can  mix  with  the  Earth  to  impregnate  it. 
Therefore  Dreflings  of  this  Kind  are  feldom  ufed  by 
Tenants,  who  want  to  reap  the  Fruit  of  their  Labour 
as  foon  as  pofiible.  But  thefe  Manures  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  cold  ftrong  Land,  than  for  that  which  is  light 
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and  Tandy.  In  Tome  Countries,  at  a  great  Diftance 
from  the  Sea,  have  been  difcovered  great  Quantities  of 
F 6 fill  Shells,  which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  Earth,  and 
ufed  as  Manure,  which  have  improved  the  Ground  ; 
but  thefe  are  not  near  To  full  of  Salts  as  thole  Shells 
which  are  taken  from  the  Shore,  therefore  where  the 
latter  can  be  obtained,  they  are  to  be  prefered  to  the 
former. 

Where  the  Land  lies  near  the  Sea,  fo  that  either  Sand, 
Shells,  Corals,  Wracks,  or  Sea  Weeds,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  an  eafy  Expence,  they  are  by  far  the  bell 
Kinds  of  Manure,  becaufe  they  enrich  the  Land  for  fe- 
veral  Years  ;  for  as  their  Salts  are  clofely  locked  up, 
they  are  communicated  by  Degrees  to  the  Land,  as  the 
Heat  and  Cold  caufes  the  Bodies  to  pulverize,  and  fall 
into  fmall  Parts  ;  fo  that  where  Sand  and  fmaller  Kinds 
of  Sea  Weeds  are  ufed,  if  they  are  laid  on  Land  in  pro¬ 
per  Quantities,  it  will  enrich  it  for  fix  or  feven  Years ; 
but  Shells,  Corals,  and  other  hard  Bodies,  will  con¬ 
tinue  many  Years  longer. 

In  dunging  of  Land,  I  have  frequently  obferved  in 
veral  Parts  of  England ,  but  efpecially  in  Cambtidgejhire , 
a  very  wrong  Pra&ice  •,  for  the  Dung  is  laid  on  the 
Land  before  Midfummer ,  and  fpread  abroad  perhaps  a 
Month  or  fix  Weeks  before  the  Ground  is  ploughed; 
in  which  Time  the  Sun  exhales  all.  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
Dung,  fo  that  what  remains  is  of  little  Service  to  the 
Land.  Therefore  when  Dung  or  any  other  foft  Ma¬ 
nure  is  ufed,  it  fhould  not  be  laid  on  the  Ground  until 
the  laft  Time  of  Ploughing,  when  it  fhould  be  buried 
as  foon  as  pofiible,  to  prevent  the  Evaporation  of 
the  Salts.  Indeed,  where  Shells,  Corals,  or  any 
other  hard  Subftances,  are  ufed  for  Manure,  if  thefe 
are  fpread  abroad  fome  Months  before  the  Ground  is 
ploughed,  the  Sun,  Rain,  or  Froft,  will  caufe  them  to 
pulverize  much  fooner  than  when  they  are  buried,  and 
excluded  from  the  Air. 

MAPLE.  See  Acer. 

MARACOCK.  See  Pafiiflora. 

MARANTA.  Plum,  Nov.  Gen.  1 6.  Pah.  36.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  5.  Indian  Arrow-root. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  fmall  three  leaved  Empalement  filing  upon  the 
Germen  ;  the  Flower  hath  one  Petal ,  which  is  of  the  grin- 
ing  Kind,  having  an  ohlong  compreffed  Lube, ,  which  is  ob¬ 
lique  and  turned  inward ;  the  Rim  is  cut  into  fix  fmall  Seg¬ 
ments,  reprefen  ting  a  Lip  Flower,  the  two  Side  Segments 
being  the  largefi .  It  has  one  membranaceous  Stamina,  ap¬ 
pearing  like  a  Segment  of  the  Petal ,  with  a  linear  Summit 
fajlened  to  the  Border.  It  hath  a  roundifh  Germen  fitu- 
ated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  firnple  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Petal ,  crowned  by  a  three  cornered  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  three  cornered  Cap- 
fule  with  three  V alves,  containing  one  hard  rough  Seed.  • 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfi:  Section  of 
Linnceus> s  firlt  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  but  one  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Maranta  fegmentis  petalorum  dentatis.  Indian 
Arrow-root  with  the  Segments  of  the  Fiower  indented. 
This  is  the  Maranta  Arundinacea  cannacori  folio.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  16.  Maranta  with  a  Leaf  of  the  Indian  flow¬ 
ering  Reed. 

2.  Maranta  fegmentis  petalorum  integerrimis.  Indian 
Arrow-root  with  the  Segments  of  the  Petals  entire. 
T  his  is  the  Canna  Indica ,  radice  alba  alexipharmica. 
Sloan.  Cat.  ‘Jam.  122.  Indian  Arrow-root. 

The  firfi:  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Father  Plumier  in 
fome  of  the  French  Settlements  in  America ,  who  gave  it 
the  Name,  in  Honour  or  one  Bartholomew  Maranta , 
an  ancient  Botanifl.  The  Seeds  of  this  Kind  were  fent 
to  Europe  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houfioun,  who  found 
the  Plant  growing  in  Plenty  near  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain. 

This  hath  a  thick  flefhy  creeping  Root  which  is  very 
full  of  Knots,  from  which  arife  many  fmooth  Leaves, 
which  are  fix  or  feven  Inches  long  and  three  broad  in 
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the  Middle,  leflening  toward  each  End,  terminal 
in  Points.  They  are  of  the  Confiftence  and  Colour 
thofe  of  the  Reed,  and  ftand  upon  Reed-like  F- 
Stalks,  which  arife  immediately  from  the  Root;  betvve 
thefe  come  out  the  Stalks,  which  rife  near  ’two  F< 
high  ;  thefe  divide  upward  into  two  or  three  fmall 
and  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  Leaf  of  t 
fame  Shape  with  the  lower,  but  are  fmaller.  The  Fn 
of  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  a  loofe  Bunch  of  fm 
white  Flowers,  handing  upon  Foot  Stalks  which  ; 
near  two  Inches  long.  The  Flowers  are  cut  into* 
narrow  Segments,  which  are  indented  on  their  Ed^e 
thefe  fit  upon  the  Embryo,  which  afterward  turns  1c 
roundifh  three  cornered  Capfule,  inclofing  one  ha 
rough  Seed.  It  flowers  here  in  June  and  July. 

The  other  Sort  was  brought  from  fome  of  tlielS^w 
Settlements  in  America,  into  the  Iflands  of  Barbadoes  a 
Jamaica ,.  where  it  is  cultivated  in  their  Gardens  as 
medicinal  Plant,  it  being  a  fovereign  Remedy  to  cl 
the  Bite  of  Wafps,  and  to  extract  the  Poifon  of  t 
Manchineel  Tree;  T  he  Indians  apply  the  Root  to  e 
pel  the  Poifon  of  their  Arrows,  which  they  ufe  vvi 
great  Succefs.  They  take  up  the  Roots,  and  aft 
cleanfing  them  from  Dirt,  they  mafh  them,  and  ape 
it  as  a  Poultice  to  the  wounded  Part,  which  draws  0 
the  Poifon  and  heals  the  Wound.  It  will  alfo  flop 
Gangrene,  if  it  be  applied  before  it  is  gone  too  far, 
that  it  is  a  very  valuable  Plant. 

This  Sort  is  very  like  the  firft,  but  the  Flowers  a 
fmaller,  and  Segments  of  the  Petals  are  entire,  inwh'u 
their  principal  Difference  confifts  ;  it  flowers  alfo  attl 
fame  Time. 

Thefe  Plants  being  Natives  of  a  warm  Country,  a 
very  tender,  and  therefore  will  not  live  in  this  Climat' 
unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  Stoves.  They  may  be  prJ 
pagated  by  their  creeping  Roots,  which  Ihould  be  par 
ed  in  the  Middle  of  March,  juft  before  they  begin 
pufh  out  new  Leaves.  Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  plant! 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  now  an 
then  to  refrefh  them  with  Water  ;  but  it  muft  not  1 
given  to  them  in  large  Quantities,  for  too  much  Me 
fture  will  foon  rot  the  Roots,  when  they  are  in  an  ui 
aftive  State,  When  the  green  Leaves  appear  abov 
Ground,  the  Plants  will  require  more  frequently  to  1! 
watered,  and  they  fhould  have  free  Air  admited  to  then 
every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafc 
and  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in  which  they  are  placed.  I 
the  Plants  advance  in  Strength,  they  fhould  have 
greater  Share  of  Air,  but  they  muft  conftantly  rema¬ 
in  the  Stove  plunged  in  the  Tan,  otherwife  they  wij 
not  thrive  ;  for  when  the  Pots  are  placed  oil  Shelves : 
the  Stove,  the  Moifture  pafles  too  foon  from  the  Fibre 
which  generally  are  fpread  to  the  Sides  and  Bottoms  <j 
the  Pots,  fo  that  the  Plants  do  not  receive  much  Noil 
rifhment  from  the  Water.  But  where  they  are  coil 
ftantly  kept  in  the  Tanners  Bark,  and  have  proper  A* 
and  Moifture,  they  will  thrive,  fo  as  from  a  final 
Root  to  fill  the  Pot  in  which  it  was  planted,  in  or! 
Summer.  About  Michaelmas  the  firft  Sort  will  begi 
to  decay,  and  in  a  flhort  Time  after  the  Leaves  will  d| 
to  the  Ground,  but  the  Pots  muft  be  continued  all  ttl 
Winter  in  the  Bark  Bed,  otherwife  the  Roots  will  pti 
rifh ;  for  although  they  are  in  an  unaftive  State,  yi| 
they  will  not  keep  from  fhrinking  very  long,  whei 
taken  out  of  the  Ground  ;  and  if  the  Pots  are  taken  oil 
of  the  Tan,  and  placed  in  any  dry  Part  of  the  Stovl 
the  Roots  often  fhrivel  and  decay ;  but  when  they  ail 
continued  in  the  Tan,  they  ihould  have  but  little  W;| 
ter  given  to  them  when  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  Id 
it  rot  them.  The  firft  Sort  doth. fiower  conftantly  i 
July  or  Auguft,  and  will  often  produce  ripe  Seeds  i 
England ;  but  the  fecond  Sort  doth  not  flower  fo  con 
ftant,  nor  do  the  Flowers  appear  fo  confpicuous,  beinj 
very  fmall  and  of  a  fhort  Duration.  This  Sort  neve 
hath  produced  any  Seeds  in  England ,  nor  could  I  eve 
obferve  any  Rudiment  of  a  Seed  Veftel  fucceeding  th 
Flower.  The  green  Leaves  abide  on  this  Sort  moll 
Part  of  the  Winter,  feldom  decaying  till  February ;  ami 
fometimes  will  continue  green  until  frefh  Leaves  eonrl 
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and  thrufl  the 'old  ones  off;  in  which  Particular 
•e  is  a  more  remarkable  Difference  between  the  two 
ts,  than  can  be  obferved  in  the  Face  of  the  Plants. 

MARJORAM.  See  Origanum. 

4ARLE  is  a  Kind  of  Clay,  which  is  become  fater, 
of  a  more  enriching  Quality,  by  a  better  Fermen- 
>n,  and  by  its  having  lain  fo  deep  in  the  Earth  as 
to  have  fpent  or  weakened  its  fertilizing  Quality  by 

Produft. 

ftarle  is  fuppofed  to  be  much  of  the  Nature  of  Chalk, 
is  believed  to  be  fertile  from  its  fait  and  oily  Qua- 
;  and  that  it  contracts  its  Salts  from  the  Air,  and 
that  Reafon  is  the  better,  the  longer  it  is  expofed 

farles  are  of  different  Qualities  indifferent  Counties 
England.  There  are  reckoned  to  be  four  Sorts  of 
'les  in  Suffix,  a  gray,  a  blue,  a  yellow,  and  a  red  ; 
lefe  the  blue  is  accounted  the  beft,  the  yellow  the 
and  the  gray  the  next  to  that  •,  and  as  for  the  red, 
is  the  lea  if  valuable. 

’he  Marie  in  Stjfex  is  moft  like  Fullers  Earth,  and 
efbre  muft  certainly  be  the  fateft,  whereas  that  in 
North  Country  runs  much  upon  the  Loam, 
a  Chejhire  they  reckon  fix  Sorts  of  Marie  : 

.  The  Cowfiuit  Marie,  which  is  of  a  brownifh  Co- 
,  with  blue  Veins  in  it,  and  little  Lumps  of  Chalk 
ftme  Stone  ;  it  is  commonly  found  under  Clay,  or 
black  Land,  feven  or  eight  Feet  deep,  and  is  very 
1  to  dig. 

.  Stone,  Slate,  or  Flag  Marie,  which  is  a  Kind  of 
Stone,  or  rather  Slate,  of  a  blue  or  bluiih  Colour, 
will  eafiiy  diifolve  with  Froft  or  Rain.  This  is 
id-near  Rivers,  and  the  Sides  of  Hills,  and  is  a  very 
ng  Sort  of  Marie. 

a  Staffordshire  they  efleem  the  Dice  or  Slate  Marie 
er  than  the  Clay  Marie,  and  reckon  the  blue  bed 
arable  Land,  and  the  gray  for  Pafture. 

.  Peat  Marie,  or  Delving  Marie,  which  is  clofe, 
ig,  and  very  fat,  of  a  brown  Colour,  and  is  found 
the  Sides  of  Hills,  and  in  wet  or  boggy  Grounds, 
:h  have  a  light  Sand  in  them  about  two  Feet  or  a 
d  deep.  This  is  accounted  the  flrongeft  of  all 
‘les,  and  is  very  good  for  fandy  Land,  but  the  Land 
l  have  a  double  Quantity  laid  on. 

.  Clay  Marie  •,  this  refembles  Clay,  and  is  pretty 
‘  akin  to  it,  but  is  fatter  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
lk  Stones. 

■  Steel  Marie,  which  lies  commonly  in  the  Bottom 
3its  that  are  dug,  and  is  of  itfelf  apt  to  break  into 
ical  Bits  •,  this  is  fometimes  under  fandy  Land. 

'■  Paper  Marie,  which  refembles  Leaves  or  Pieces 
brown  Paper,  but  fomething  of  a  lighter  Colour  ; 
lies  near  Coals.  This  Sort  is  lefs  efteemed,  it  be¬ 
ll  ard  to  be  got. 

"he  Properties  of  any  Sorts  of  Maries,  and  by  which 
G.oodnefs  of  them  may  be  bell  known,  are  better 
£ed  of  by  their  Purity  and  Uncompoundednefs,  than 
r  Colour:  As  if  it  will  break  in  Pieces  like  Dice,  or 

>  thin  Flakes,  or  is  fmooth  like  Lead  Ore,  and  is 
bout  a  Mixture  of  Gravel  or  Sand  ;  if  it  will  lliake 
:  Slate  Stones,  and  fliatter  after  Wet,  or  will  turn 
Ouft  when  it  has  been  expofed  to  the  Sun  ;  or  will 
hang  and  flick  together  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry, 

:  tough  Clay  ;  but  is  fat  and  tender,  and  will  open 
Land  it  is  laid  on,  and  not  bind  ;  it  may  be  taken 
granted,  that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  it. 

i°me  advife,  to  try  the  Goodnefs  of  Marie,  by  put- 
fome  of  it  into  a  Glais  of  Water ;  and  they  account 
i  be  good,  if  it  be  fo  tender,  that  the  Lumps  break 
1  diffolve  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  the  Bottom  •,  they 

>  reckon  it  a  good  Sign,  if  it  fparkle  in  the  Water*. 
1  feel  fat  between  the  Fingers  $  but  the  furell  Sign  of 
Goodnefs  is,  if  it  diffolve  by  Wet  or  Froft.  The 
ength  of  Marie  may  alfo  be  known,  by  puting  a 
mP  of  it  into  a.Glafs  of  good  Vinegar,  where,  if  the 
mentation  is  great,  it  is  a  fare  Sign  of  the  Goodnefs 
die  Marie. 

>ome  approve  of  marling  Land  fhallow,  becaufe  they 
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fay,  it  is  apt  to  work  downwards ;  others  of  laying  it  iri 
deep  at  firil,  becaufe  the  Sun  waftes  the  Fatncls  of  it. 

Some  recommend  Maries  for  the  improving  of  fandy 
loofe  Land,  but  theiureft  Way  to  know  what  Lands  it 
will  beft  fuit  with,  is  to  try  with  a  little  of  it  on  Lands 
fuppofed  to  be  of  a  contrary  Nature  to  it. 

Maries  do  not  make  fo  good  an  Improvementof  Lands 
the  firil  Year,  as  afterwards. 

Some  advife,  firft  to  burn  the  Marie  before  it  is  laid 
on  the  Lands ;  which  if  it  be  done.,  one  Load  will  go 
as  far  as  five. 

The  Quantity  of  Marie  ought  to  be  in  Proportion  to 
the  Depth  of  the  Earth,  and  over  Marling  has  often 
proved  of  worfe  Confequence  than  under  Marling,  efpe- 
cially  where  the  Land  is  flrong  •,  for  by  laying  it  in  too 
great  Quantities,  or  often  repeating  the  Mailing,  the 
Land  has  become  fo  flrong  and  bound  fo  cl-o fifty,  as  to 
detain  the  Wet  like  a  Difh,  fo  that  the  Owners  have 
been  obliged  to  drain  the  Ground  at  a  great  Expence  ; 
but  in  fandy  Land  there  can  be  no  Danger  in  laying  on 
a  great  Quantity,  or  repeating  it  often,  lor  it  is  one  of 
the  beft  Dreflings  for  l’uch  Land. 

_  MARRUBIASTRUM,  Bafiard  Horehound.  See 
Sideritis. 

MARR.UBIUM.  Tourn.  Lift.  R.  H.  192.  ‘Rah.  q r , 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  640.  Pfmdodiftamnus.  Tourn.  188.  Tab. 
89.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  640.  [fome  derive  the  Name  of 
nno  Heb.  Marrob;  i.  e.  bitter  Juice;  others  from  rise 
tin  Word  Marcidum ,  becaufe  the  Leaves  of  this  Plan*  are 
fo  wrinkled,  that  they  appear  to  be  withering;!  Hole- 
hound. 

The  ChardfTers  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  Funnel-Jhaped ;  of  eve 
Leaf ,  and  equal  at  the  '  Brim,  which  Spreads  open..  The 
Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind,  with  a.  cylindrical  Tube  opening 
at  the  Brim,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  Lips,  the  upper 
being  very  narrow  and  acute,  the  under  broad,  reflexed 
and  cut  into  three  Segments ,  the  middle  one  is  broad  and 
indented .  It  has  four  Stamina  which  are  under  the  upper 
Lip,  two  of  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  other ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  Jimple  Summits.  It  hath  a  four  pointed  Ger- 
men,  fupporting  a  flender  Style  of  the  fame  Length ,  and 
fituated  with  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  four  oblong  Seeds,  fiting  in  the 
Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is. ranged  in  the  third  Seclion  of 
Tournefort’ s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  ereP.  Dr, 
Linmeus  ranges  it  in  the  firft  Seblion  of  his  fourteenth 
Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have 
two  long  and  two  fhort  Stamina,  which  are  Succeeded  by 
naked  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Marrueium  dentibus  caly finis  fetacels  uncinatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  3x2.  Horehound,  with  hooked  briftiy  In¬ 
dentures  to  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Marrubium 
album  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  230.  Common  white  Hore¬ 
hound. 

2.  Marrubium  foliis  ovato-lancealatis ferratis,  caly- 
cum  denticulis  fetaceis.  Hort.  Cliff.  3/ 1.  Horehound  with 
oval  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  briftiy  Indentures 
to  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Marrubium  album  la- 
tifolium  peregrinum,  C.  B.  P.  230.  Broad  leaved  foreign 
white  Horehound. 

3.  Marrubium  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis ,  verticillis 
minor  ibus,  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis  ere  Pis.  Horehound 
with  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves,  lmaller  Whorls, 
and  eredl  briftiy  Indentures  to  the  Empalement?.  This 
is  the  Marrubium  album  anguftifelium per egrinurn.  C.  B.  P. 
230.-  Narrow  leaved  foreign  white  Horehound. 

4.  Mark  ubium  foliis  cuneif ormibus ,  verticillis  invo- 
lucro  deflitutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  311.  Horehound  with 
Wedge- fhaped  Leaves,  and  the  Whorls  deflitute  of 
Coats.  This  is  the  Marrubium  alyffon  dtdlum,  foliis  pro¬ 
fundi  inciffs.  H.  L.  Horehound  called  Madwort,  with 
Leaves  which  are  deeply  cut. 

5.  Mar  r ubium  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis  rePis  vi!- 
Iffis.  Hort.  Cliff.  312.  Horehound  with  hairy,  eredl, 
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briftly  Indentures  to  the  Empalement.  This  is  the 
Marrubium  Hifpanicum  fupinum ,  foliis  fericeis  argenteis. 
Tourn.  193.  Low  Spanijh  Horehound,  with  filken  Sil¬ 
ver  coloured  Leaves. 

6.  Marrubium  foliis  fubovatis  lanatis  fuperne  emar- 
ginato-crenatis,  denticulis  calycinis  fubulatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
312.  Horehound  with  woolly  Leaves  almoft  oval,  the 
upper  Parts  of  which  are  indented  and  crenated,  with 
Awl-fhaped  Indentures  to  the  Empalements.  This  is 
the  Marrubium  album  candidifjimum  &  villofum.  Tourn. 
Cor.  12.  Whiteft  and  villofe  Horehound. 

7.  Marrubium  calycum  limbi s  patentibus ,  denticulis 
acutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  312.  Horehound  with  fpreading  Bor¬ 
ders  to  the  Empalement,  and  acute  Indentures.  This  is 
the  Marrubium  album  rotundifolium  Hifpanicum.  Par. 
Bat.  201.  Round  leaved  Spanijh  ITorehound. 

8.  Marrubium  foliis  fubovatis  tomentoffs  fuperne  fer- 
ratis,  denticulis  calycinis  fetaceis  erediis.  Horehound  with 
woolly  Leaves  which  are  almoft  oval,  and  fawed  at 
Top,  with  briftly  and  erect  Indentures  to  the  Empale¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  Marrubium  folio  rotundo  candidiffimo. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  156.  Whiteft  round  leaved  Hore¬ 
hound. 

9.  Marrubium  foliis  orbiculatis  crenatis  foment  offs, 
verticillorum  involucris  fetaceis  villoffs.  Horehound  with 
woolly  orbicular  Leaves  which  are  crenated,  and  the 
Coats  of  the  Whorls  briftly  and  hairy.  This  is  the 
Marrubium  album ,  foliis  amplis  fere  circinatis.  Phil. 
Tranf.  No.  395.  White  Horehound  with  large  Leaves 
which  are  almoft  round. 

10.  Marrubium  calycum  limbis  planis  villoffs ,  foliis 
orbiculatis  rugofis ,  caule  herbaceo.  Horehound  with  a 
plain  hairy  Border  to  the  Empalement,  round  rough 
Leaves,  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pfeudo- 
didiamnus  Hifpanicus,-  foliis  crifpis  &  rugoffs.  Tourn.  Inft. 
188.  Spanijh  Baftard  Dittany,  with  rough  curled 
Leaves. 

11.  Marrubium  calycum  limbis  planis  villoffs ,  foliis 
cordatis  rugoffs  incanis ,  caule  Juffruticofo.  Horehound 
with  the  Border  of  the  Empalement  plain  and  hoary, 
Heart-fhaped  rough  hoary  Leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Pfeudodidlammis  Hifpanicus ,  ampliffimo  folio 
candicante  &  villofo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  188.  Spanijh 
Baftard  Dittany,  with  a  very  large  hoary  Leaf. 

12.  Marrubium  calycum  limbis  planis  villoffs ,  foliis 
cordatis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  312.  Horehound 
with  a  plain  hairy  Border  to  the  Empalement,  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pfeudo- 
didtamnus  verticillatus  inodor  us.  C.  B.  P.  232.  Whorled 
unfavoury  Baftard  Dittany. 

13.  Marrubium  dentibus  calycinis  fetaceis ,  involucris 
villoffs ,  foliis  cordatis  ferratis ,  fubtus  tomentoffs  petiolis 
longioribus.  Horehound  with  briftly  Indentures  to  the 
Empalement,  hairy  Coats,  and  Heart- Ihaped  fawed 
Leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  have 
long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Pfeudodidtamnus  Hijpa- 
nicus ,  fcrcphularia  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  188.  Baftard 
Dittany  of  Spain  with  a  Figwort  Leaf. 

14.  Marrubium  calycum  limbis  planis  villoffs ,  foliis 
ovato-cordatis  obtuse  crenatis  caule  fuffruticofo  hirfutiffimo. 
Horehound  with  a  plain  hairy  Border  to  the  Empale¬ 
ment,  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  obtufely 
crenated,  and  a  very  hairy  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Pfeudodidtamnus  Hifpanicus  ampliffimo  folio  nigricante  & 
villofo.  Tourn.  Inft.  1 88.  .Spanijh  Baftard  Dittany,  with 
a  very  large,  blackifh,  hairy  Leaf. 

1 5.  Marrubium  calycum  limbis  tubo  longioribus  mem- 
branaceis ,  angnlis  majoribus  rotundatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
fSq.'.PIorehound  with  a  membranaceous  Rim  to  the 
Empalement  longer  than  the  Tube,  and  larger  rounder 
Angles.  This  is  the  Pfeudodidtamnus  acetabulis  Moluc¬ 
ca.  C.  B.  P.  222.  Baftard  Dittany,  with  a  Pan  or  Hol¬ 
low  of  Molucca  Baum. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  Praffum ,  or  white  Horehound  of 
the  -Shops.  This  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of 
England ,  lb  is  feldom  prqpagated  in  Gardens.  It  hath 
a  ligneous  fibrous  Root,  from  which  come  out  many 
fquare  Stalks,  a  Foot  or  more  in  Length,  which  branch 
out  upward,  and  are  garnifhed  with  hoary  roundifh 
Leaves,  indented  on  the  Edges,  placed  oppofite  by 


Pairs.  The  Flowers  grow  in  very  thick  Whorls  rot 
the  Stalks  at  each  Joint ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and 
the  Lip  Kind,  Handing  in  ftiff  hoary  Empalemer 
cut  into  ten  Parts  at  the  Top,  which  end  in  ftiff  ft 
ties  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  four  oblong  black  See 
fiting  in  the  Empalement.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sici 
this  riles  with  fquare  Stalks  near  three  Feet  high,  wh 
branch  much  more  than  the  firft ;  the  Leaves  are  roi 
der,  whiter,  and  ftand  farther  afunder  ;  the  Whorls 
Flowers  are  not  fo  large,  but  the  Flowers  have  ion. 
Tubes. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Por 
gal ;  this  riles  with  flender  hoary  Stalks  near  three  F 
high,  the  Leaves  are  very  hoary,  much  longer  and  n 
rower  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  ;  the  Whorls  of  Flow 
are  fmaller,  the  briftly  Indentures  of  the  Empalem< 
are  longer  and  eredt ;  the  whole  Plant  has  an  aoreeai 
Flavour. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Itai 
this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  are  about  the  fai 
Length  as  thofe  of  the  firft;  the  Leaves  are  Wedg 
Ihaped,  hoary,  and  obtufely  indented ;  the  Whorls 
Flowers  are  fmall,  and  have  no  Covers.  The  Flowi 
Hand  loofer  in  the  Whorls,  and  the  Cuts  of  the  Ei 
palement  end  in  very  ftiff  Prickles  which  fpread  opei 
the  Flowers  are  purple,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  ft 
Sort. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Hands  of  t 
Archipelago  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  are  feldom  above  eig 
or  nine  Inches  long,  covered  with  a  foft  hoary  Dowr 
s  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  roundifh,  and  very  foft  to  t. 
Touch  ;  they  are  hoary,  and  indented  on  the  Edge 
The  Whorls  of  Flowers  are  fmall,  very  downy  ar 
white  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  white. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  ha 
Stalks  about  the  fame  Length  as  the  firft,  the  Leav 
are  nearly  oval,  woolly,  and  crenated  toward  the  To 
and  the  Empalement  of  the  Flowers  are  Awl-fhaped. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jjtria ,  fro; 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  The  Stalks  of  this  gro 
more  eredl  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  the  Leavi 
are  rounder  and  more  fawed  on  the  Edges  ;  the  Empah 
ment  of  the  Flowers  fpread  open,  ending  in  acute  Seg 
ments.  The  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  comma 
Sort  •,  the  whole  Plant  is  very  hoary. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  th t  Levant  \  tl 
Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  very  woolly,  the  Leaves  are  a 
moft  oval,  thick,  and  indented  on  their  Edges  towaf 
the  Top  ;  their  Foot  Stalks  are  broad,  the  Whorls  ( 
Flowers  are  large,  and  the  Indentures  of  the  Empale 
ments  end  in  ftiff  Briftles ;  the  whole  Plant  is  ver 
white. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Smyrna ,  fror 
whence  the  late  Dr.  William  Sherard  fent  the  Seeds  t 
England.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  much  ftronger  tha; 
thofe  of  the  firft,  and  ftand  ereft ;  the  Leaves  are  large; 
than  any  of  the  other  Species ;  they  are  of  a  thick  Coni 
fiftence,  almoft  round,  crenated  on  their  Edges,  an. 
woolly.  The  Whorls  of  Flowers  are  very  large,  an. 
have  briftly  Coats  ;  the  Tube  of  the  Flowers  is  longer 
and  the  Flowers  are  larger  than  ’thofe  of  the  com: 
mon  Sort,  but  this  feldom  produces  good  Seeds  ii 
England. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily 
this  fends  out  many  ftiff  roundifh  Stalks,  which  rif 
more  than  two  Feet  high,  and  are  covered  with  a  whit, 
cottony  Down  ;  the  Leaves  are  almoft  round,  rough  01 
their  upper  Side,  and  woolly  on  their  under;  the  Whorl 
of  Flowers  are  large,  the  Borders  of  the  Empalemen 
are  flat  and  hairy  ;  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  fcarce  ft 
long  as  the  Empalement,  fo  the  two  Lips  are  but  jut 
vifible. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain-,  the  Stalk 
of  this  are  a  little  fhrubby,  and  rife  near  three  Feet  high 
dividing  into  fmall  Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  Heart 
fhaped  and  rough  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  or 
their  under ;  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  are  large,  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Empalements  flat  and  hairy;  the  Tube  01 
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Flower  is  longer,  and  the  Flowers  are  larger  than 
e  of  the  former  Sort  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  purple 
our,  and  their  upper  Lips  are  eredt. 

"he  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  the 
ids  of  the  Archipelago.  This  riles  with  a  fhrubby 
k  two  Feet  high,  which  divides  into  many  Branches, 
:h  are  garnilhed  with  fmall  Heart- fhaped  Leaves, 
g  pretty  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  the  Whorls  of  Flowers 
not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  two  former  Sorts.  The 
i  of  the  Fmpalements  are  flat.  The  Flowers  are 
:e,  and  the  whole  Plant  is  very  hoary. 

"he  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  the 
>t  of  this  is  ligneous  ;  the  Stalks  fquare  and  hairy  ; 
Leaves  are  Heart- fhaped,  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
lly  on  their  upper  Side,  and  have  long  Foot  Stalks. 

:  Empalement  of  the  Flower  has  the  Indentures  ter- 
ating  in  Briftles  ;  the  Cover  of  the  Whorls  is  hairy. 
Tube  of  the  Flower  is  longer  than  the  Empalement, 
Flowers  are  purple,  and  their  upper  Lips  are  eredt. 
'he  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this 
[3  out  from  the  Root  many  ligneous  Stalks,  rifling 
■  three  Feet  high,  which  are  roundifh,  and  very 
y.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  Heart-lhaped,  obtuflely 
ated  on  their  Edges,  and  have  long  Foot  Stalks. 
Whorls  of  Flowers  are  large  •,  the  Borders  of  the 
lalements  are  flat,  and  very  hairy.  The  Flowers 
mall,  and  oi  a  pale  purple  Colour, 
he  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  •,  this  hath 
hairy  Stalks,  which  rifle  about  two  Feet  high, 
lifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  rough 
heir  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under.  The 
oris  of  Flowers  are  large,  the  Borders  of  the  Em- 
ments  flat,  and  cut  into  many  Segments,  which  are 
ibranaceous,  angular,  and  rounded  at  the  Top. 
Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  but 
;e  appear  out  of  their  Empalements,  and  their  up- 
Lips  are  eredt. 

he  firft  Sort  is  what  the  College  of  Phyfici'ans  has 
fled  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine.  The  Leaves  and  Tops 
le  Plants  are  efteemed  hot  and  dry,  pedtoral,  and 

I  to  free  the  Lungs  from  thick  viflcid  Phlegm,  and 
:by  to  help  old  Coughs,  efpecially  in  cold  moift 
ftitutions,  the  Juice  being  made  into  a  Syrup  with 
ir  or  Honey ;  they  open  Obftructions  of  the  Li- 
and  Spleen,  and  are  very  ferviceable  againft  the 
)fy,  Jaundice,  Green  Sicknefs,  and  Obftrudtions 
te  Catamenia ,  and  Suppreffion  of  the  Lochia ,  and 
r  Diftempers  of  the  female  Sex,  for  which  few  Herbs 
eyond  this.  The  officinal  Preparation  is  the  Syru- 
le  PraJfio. 

he  fourth  Sort  is  luppofed  to  be  Galen's,  Madwort ; 
was  by  the  Ancients  greatly  recommended  for  its 
:acy  in  curing  of  Madnefs,  and  fome  few  of  the 
lerns  have  preferibed  it  in  the  fame  Diforder,  but  at 
:nt  it  is  feldom  ufed. 

II  thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens 
he  Sake  of  Variety,  but  there  are  not  above  two 
ie  Sorts,  which  are  cultivated  in  other  Gardens  ; 

:  are  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  Sorts,  whole  Stalks 
hrubby,  and  the  Plants  are  very  hoary,  fo  make  a 
ety  when  intermixed  with  other  Plants  •,  thefe  very 
y  produce  Seeds  in  England ,  fo  are  propagated  by 
ngs,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  the  Middle 

' ’pril ,  will  take  Root  very  freely, 
hey  are  fomewhat  tender,  fo  in  very  fevere  Winters 
■filed,  unlefs  they  are  fereened  from  the  hard  Frofts, 
hally  thofe  Plants  which  grow  in  good  Ground, 

'e  they  grow  luxuriant  in  Summer,  fo  their  Branches 
nore  replete  with  Juice,  and  very  liable  to  fuffer 
-old  ;  but  when  they  are  in  a  poor  dry  rubbiffiy 
the  Shoots  will  be  ffiort,  firm,  and  dry,  fo  are  fel- 
injured  by  the  Cold,  and  thefe  Plants  will  conti- 
T>uch  longer  than  thofe  in  better  Ground, 
he  other  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds, 
h  Ihould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  dry  poor  Earth  in 
’Pnngi  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mult 
ept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe 
Ihould  be  thined,  leaving  them  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
ier,  that  their  Branches  may  have  Room  to  fpread, 
this  they  require  no  other  Culture  j  they  may  alfo 
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be  propagated  by  Cutings  in  the  lame  Manner  as  the 
two  other  Sorts.  If  thefe  Plants  are  upon  a  dry  poor 
Soil,  they  will  live  feveral  Years,  but  in  rich  Land  they 
feldom  laft  above  three  or  four  Years. 

MARRUBIUM  NIGRUM.  See  Ballote. 
MARTAGON.  See  Lilium. 

MARTYNIA.  Houft.  Gen.  Nov.  Martyn.  Dec.  A 
42.  [This  Name  was  given  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Honftoun  to  this  Genus  of  Plants,  which  he  difeovered 
in  America ,  in  Honour  of  his  Friend  John  Martyn ,  Pro- 
feflor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge.  ] 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  five  Parts , 
three  of  them  are  erebt ,  and  two  reflexed.  The  Flower  hath 
one  Petal ,  which  is  Bell-fhaped ,  with  a  large  fwellim 
Lube,  at  the  Bafe  of  which  is  fituated  a  gibbous  Neblarikm. 
Ehe  Rim  of  the  Petal  is  cut  flightly  into  five  obiufe  Seg¬ 
ments,  two  of  which  are  turned  upward,  the  other  three 
downward,  reprefenting  a  Lip  Flower.  It  hath  four  Jlen- 
der  incurved  Stamina,  which  are  inflexed  into  each  other , 
terminated  by  Summits,  which  are  connebled  together.  It 
hath  an  oblong  Germen  fituated  under  the- Flower,  fupport - 
ing  a  floor t  Style,  crowned  by  a  plain  Stigma.  Lhe  Empale¬ 
ment  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  gibbous  Capfule ,  which 
divides  into  two  Parts,  including  a  hard.  Nut  floaped  like 
the  Body  of  a  S'lag  Beetle ,  with  two-  incurved  jlrong  Horns 
at  the  End,  having  four  Cells,  two  of  which  are  generally 
barren,  the  other  two  have  one  oblong  Seed  in  each. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaeus' s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  long,  and  two  floor t  Stamina,  and 
the  Seeds  are  included  in  a  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Martynia  caule  rarnofo,  foliis  angulatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  618.  Martynia  with  a  branching  Stalk,  and  an¬ 
gular  Leaves.  This  is  the  Martynia  annua  villofa  & 
vifeofa,  folio  fubrotundo,  flore  magno  rubro.  Houft.  An- . 
nual  hairy  vifeous  Martynia,  with  a  roundifh  Leaf,  and 
a  large  red  Flower. 

2.  Martynia  caule fiimplici,  foliis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  618.  Martynia  with  a  Angle  Stalk,  and  fawed 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Martynia  foliis  ferratis.  Lin.  Hort. 
Cliff.  Martynia  with  fawed  Leaves. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  was  difeovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  HoUftoun,  near  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain , 
from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  into  England ,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well  in  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Chelfea  ;  and 
in  the  Year  1731,  feveral  of  thefe  Plants  were  raifed, 
which  produced  their  beautiful  Flowers,  and  perfected 
their  Seeds,  from  whence  feveral  Plants  were  raifed  the 
fucceeding  Year. 

This  riles  with  a  ftrong  herbaceous  hairy  Stalk,  near 
two  Feet  high,  which  divides  upward  into  two  or  three 
large  Branches,  which  rife  upward  of  three  Feet  hffih, 
and  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  cut  into 
Angles  on  their  Sides  ;  they  are  five  Inches  long,  and 
three  Inches  and  a  Half  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  the/ 
are  broadeft,  ending  in  obtule  Points  ;  they  are  hairy, 
and  very  vifeous,  kicking  to  the  Fingers  if  handled. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  ffiort  Spikes,  from  the 
End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Foxglove,  but  are  of  a  paler  purple  Colour  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  Capfules,  which  are 
thick,  tough,  and  clammy,  thefe,  when  ripe,  divide 
into  two  Parts,  leaving  a  large  hard  Nut  hanging  on 
the  Plant,  about  the  Size,  and  much  of  the  fame  Form 
as  the  Stag  Beetle,  with  two  ftrong  crooked  Horns  at 
the  End.  The  Nut  has  two  deep  longitudinal  Fur¬ 
rows  on  the  Sides,  and  feveral  fmaller  croffing  each 
other  in  the  Middle.  It  is  fo  hard,  that  it  is  with  Dif¬ 
ficulty  cut  open,  without  injuring  of  the  Seeds  ;  within 
are  four  oblong  Cells,  two  of  which  have  a  Angle  ob¬ 
long  Seed  in  each,  but  the  other  two  are  abortive.  If 
the  Plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  Spring,  they  will  , 
begin  to  ffiew  their  Fiowers  in  July,  which  £re  firft  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Divifion  of  the  Branches,  and  afterward  at 
the  Extremity  of  each  Branch,  fo  there  will  be  a  Suc- 
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ceffion  of  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant  till  the  Er.d  of 
Qthber. ,  when  the  Plants  decay. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Robert  Mil¬ 
lar ,  growing  naturally  about  Carthagena ,  in  New  Spain , 
from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  Europe  •,  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  decays 
every  Autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  in  the  Spring.  The 
Roots  of  this  Plant  are  thick,  flefhy,  and  divided  into 
Knots,  which  are  fcaly,  fomewhat  like  thofe  ot  Tooth- 
wlort  thefe  fend  up  feveral  Stalks,  which  grow  about 
a  Foot  high  ;  they  are  thick,  fucculent,  and  of  a  pur- 
plifh  Colour,  garnilhed  with  oblong  thick  Leaves,  whofe 
Bale  fits  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ■,  they  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  rough  on  their  upper  Side,  where  they  are  of 
a  dark  green,  but  their  under  Side  is  purplifh.  The 
Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  fhort  Spike  of  blue  Flowers, 
which  are  Bell-lhaped,  and  do  not  fpread  open  at  the 
Rim  fo  much  as  the  former  Sort ;  thefe  ufually  appear 
in  July  or  Augufl ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  firft  Sort,  being  an  annual  Plant,  is  only  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seed,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  where  (if  the  Earth  is  duly  watered  to 
promote  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seed)  the  Plants  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  about  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month,  and  will  grow 
pretty  fafc,  if  the  Bed  is  warm  ;  they  fhould  therefore 
be  tranfplanted  in  a  little  Time  after  they  come  up, 
each  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to 
water  them  well,  as  alfo  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun, 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  Time  they 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  admited  to  them 
in  warm  Weather,  by  raifing  the  Glades  of  the  hot  Bed 
every  Day,  and  the  Plants  mull  be  frequently  watered  ; 
with  this  Management  the  Plants  will  make  great  Pro- 
grefs,  1b  as  to  fill  the  Pots  with  their  Roots  in  about  a 
Month’s  Time,  when  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  Pots, 
about  a  Foot  Diameter  at  the  Top,  which  fhould  be  fill¬ 
ed  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot 
Bed  in  the  Bark  Stove,  where  they  fhould  be  allowed 
Room,  becaufe  they  put  out  many  Side  Branches,  and 
will  grow  three  Feet  high  or  more,  according  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Bed,  and  the  Care  which  is  taken  to 
fuppiy  them  conftantly  with  Water,  and  are  conftantly 
kept  in  the  Tan  Bed,  giving  them  Plenty  of  free  Air 
at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  but  they  will 
not  bear  to  be  expofed  abroad  in  this  Country  ;  when 
thefe  Plants  thrive  well,  they  will  fend  out  many  Side 
Branches,  which  will  all  of  them  produce  finall  Spikes 
of  Flowers  ;  but  it  is  only  from  the  firft  Spike  of  Flow¬ 
ers  that  good  Seeds  can  be  expebled  in  this  Country,  fo 
that  particular  Care  fhould  be  taken,  that  none  of  thofe 
are  pulled  off  or  deftroyed,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  good  Seeds  here,  and  I  believe  few  of  thofe  that 
are  produced  on  the  Side  Branches  in  the  natural  Coun¬ 
try  of  their  Growth,  are  duly  ripened,  for  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  Quantity  of  thefe  Seeds  from  Abroad, 
which  have  appeared  to  be  very  good,  and  yet  few  of 
them  have  grown. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  have  a  ftrong  green  Co¬ 
vering  on  them,  as  thick  as  the  outer  Covering  of  an 
Almond,  and  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Covering 
Opens,  and  lets  the  Seeds  fall,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  Covering  of  Almonds,  Walnuts,  &c.  In  each  Co¬ 
vering  there  is  one  hard  Nut,  in  Shape  fomewhat  like 
a  Beetle,  having  two  fharp  crooked  Horns  at  one  End. 
This  Nut  contains  four  Embryos,  but  there  are  fel- 
dom  more  than  two  Seeds  which  are  perfebt  in  any  of 
them.  However,  when  they  are  fown,  the  whole  Nut 
muff  be  planted,  for  it  is  fo  hard,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  take  out  the  Seeds  without  fpoiling  them,  and  where 
there  are  two  Plants  produced  from  the  fame  Nut,  they 
are  eafily  feparated,  when  they  are  tranfplanted  ;  thefe 
Seeds  will  continue  good  for  fome  Years,  for  I  faved  a 
pretty  large  Quantity  of  them  in  the  Year  1734,  Part 
of  which  1  fowed  the  following  Year,  but  had  not  one 
Plant  produced  ;  the  Remainder  of  the  Seeds  I  di¬ 
vided,  and  fowed  fome  of  them  every  fucceeding 
Year,  without  any  Succefs*  until  the  Year  1738, 
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when  I  fowed  all  the  Seeds  I  had  left,  from  whicl 
had  one  Plant  produced  ;  fo  that  if  the  Seeds  are  a0’( 
it  is  evident  they  will  grow  when  they  are  four  Ye 
old  ;  therefore,  whenever  we  receive  good  Seeds  fit 
Abroad,  or  fave  any  in  this  Country  which  are  perfe 
ly  ripened,  it  will  be  proper  to  preferve  fome  of  th 
for  a  Year  or  two,  left  a  bad  Seafon  fhould  hanp. 
when  the  Plants  may  not  perfebt  their  Seeds,  fo  tha 
this  Precaution  be  not  taken,  the  Species  may  be  loft 
Europe. 

The  fecond  Sort  dies  to  the  Root  every  Winter  a 
rifes  again  the  fucceeding  Spring  ;  this  muft  be  cc 
ftantly  preferved  in  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  t 
Bark  Bed,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  this  Count 
During  the  Winter  Seafon,  when  the  Plants  are  dec; 
ed,  they  fhould  have  but  little  Water  given  to  the 
for  at  that  Time  it  will  rot  the  Roots.  In  the  Beoini 
of  March ,  juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  is  t 
proper  Seafon  to  tranfplant  and  part  the  Roots,  wh 
they  fhould  be  planted  into  Pots  of  a  middle  Size,  fill 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  Ba 
Bed,  which  fhould  at  this  Time  be  renewed  with  fn 
Tan.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  fi 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft  not  begiven 
them  in  large  Quantities,  left  it  rot  their  tender  Root 
and  as  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  increafes,  it  will 
proper  to  admit  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air,  which  w 
greatly  ftrengthen  the  Plants  ;  they  muft  alfo  beplac 
in  the  Tan  Bed,  where  they  ^re  not  over  hung, 
fliaded  by  other  Plants  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  fhifted 
tranfplanted  when  they  are  in  Leaf,  for  that  will  pi 
vent  their  flowering.  As  the  Roots  of  this  Plant  i 
creafe  very  faft,  there  is  no  Neceffity  for  ufing  oth 
Methods  to  propagate  it,  otherwife  the  Shoots  of  t 
young  Stalks  will  take  Root,  if  they  are  planted  in  Pci 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  b 
ring  any  of  the  Summer  Months. 

MARVEL  QF  PERU.  See  Mirabilis.. 

MARUM.  See  Teucriun> 

MARUM  VULGARE.  See  Satureja. 

MARYUOLD.  See  Calendula. 

MARYGOLD  (AFRICAN).  See  Tagetes. 

MARYGOLD  (FIG).  See  Mefembryanthemum 

MARYGOLD  (FRENCH).  ^Tagetes. 

MASTERWORT.  See  Imperatoria. 

MASTICHINA.  See  Satureja. 

MATRICARIA.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  493.  Tab.  28 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  867.  [fo  called  from  the  Matrix,  b 
caufe  this  Plant  is  very  good  againft  Difeafes  of  tl 
Womb  \  and,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  it  is  called  Parthi 
nium ,  of  IlxpQd^n,  a  Virgin.]  Feverfew  ;  in  French 
Matricaire. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower.  The  Ray ,  or  Border , 
compofed  of  many  female  half  Florets ,  and  the  Dijk ,  whit 
is  hemifpherical,  of  hermaphrodite  Florets ;  thefe  are  v 
eluded  in  one  common  hemifpherical  Empalement,  compcjt 
of  linear  Scales  nearly  equal.  The  female  half  Florets  a, 
Longue- f japed,  and  indented  in  three  Parts  at  the  End 
theje  have  a  naked  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style,  tei 
minuted  by  two  twifled  Stigmas.  Lhe  hermaphrodite  hit 
rets  are  tubulous ,  Funnel  f  japed,  and  cut  into  five  P arts  c 
the  Brim,  which  fpread  open  they  have  each  five  hairy  Jhoi 
Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  and  an  oblon 
naked  Germen,  with  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  bift 
fpreading  Stigma.  The  Germen  of  both  turn  to  fingle  cl 
long  naked  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sebb’o 
of  LourneforP s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  th 
Herbs  with  radiated  Flowers ,  whofe  Seeds  have  no  Down 
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Linn  aits  ranges  it  in  the  fecond  Se&ion  of  his  nine- 
th  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Plants  with  compound 
vers,  whofe  Stamina  and  Styles  are  connected,  and  the 
vers  are  all  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

Matricaria  foliis  compofitis  plants ,  foliolis  ovatis 
is,  pedunculis  ramofts.  Hort.  Cliff.  416.  Feverfew 
plain  compounded  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval 
cut  and  branching  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ma¬ 
nia  vulgaris,  feu  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  133.  Common,  or 
den  Feverfew. 

Matricaria  receptaculis  hemifpharicis,  foliis  bi- 
atis  fuhcarnofis ,  Juprd  convexis ,  fubtus  carinatis.  Lin. 
Plant.  891.  Feverfew  with  hemifpherical  Recepta- 
doubie  winged  Leaves,  which  are  flefhy,  and 
rex  on  their  upper  Side,  and  Keel-fhaped  below, 
s  is  the  Chamamelum  maritimum  perenne  humilius ,  fo- 
'irevioribus  craffis  obfcure  virentibus.  Raii.  Syn.  Ed.  3. 
86.  Dwarf  perennial  maritime  Chamomile  with 
t  thick  dark  green  Leaves. 

'he  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Feverfew,  which  is  di- 
to  be  ufed  in  Medicine.  It  grows  naturally  in 
es,  and  upon  the  Side  of  Banks,  in  many  Parts  of 
land,  but  is  frequently  cultivated  in  the  Phyfick 
dens  to  fupply  the  Markets  ;  this  is  commonly  a 
nial  Plant,  which  decays  foon  after  it  has  perfected 
Is.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  a  great 
nber  of  Fibres,  which  fpread  wide  on  every  Side. 

:  Stalks  rife  upward  of  two  Feet  high  •,  they  are 
id,  ftiff,  and  ftfiated,  branching  out  on  every  Side. 

:  Leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  Lobes,  which  are 
into  many  obtufe  Segments  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow- 
rreen  Colour.  The  Stalks  and  Branches  are  termi- 
d  by  the  Flowers,  which  are  difpofed  almoft  in  the 
m  of  loofe  Umbels,  each  Flower  Handing  upon  a 
rate  Foot  Stalk  about  two  Inches  long.  The  Flow- 
ire  compofed  of  feveral  fhort  Rays,  which  are  white 
thofe  of  the  Chamomile,  furrounding  a  yellow 
1  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  form 
emifphere  •,  thefe  are  inclofed  in  one  common  fcaly 
palement,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  angular 
ed  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
Litumn.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  llrong  unpleafant 
iur.  The  Leaves  and  Flowers  of  this  are  ufed  in 
licine,  and  are  particularly  appropriated  to  the  fe- 
e  Sex,  being  of  great  Service  in  all  cold  flatulent 
irders  of  the  Womb,  and  hyfterick  Affections,  pro¬ 
ng  the  Catamenia ,  and  expelling  the  Birth  and  Se- 
dines. 

The  following  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  are  preferved 
lotanick  Gardens,  many  of  which  are  pretty  con- 

t,  if  Care  is  taken  in  faving  the  Seeds  ;  but  where 
Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  have  been  fuffered  to  fcatter, 
dll  be  almoft  impoffible  to  preferve  the  Varieties 
rout  Mixture  •,  but  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  upon  a 
h  Spot  of  Ground,  where  there  has  not  grown  any 
:he  Plants  before,  I  am  inclinable  to  believe  the  Seeds 

produce  the  fame  Plants  as  thofe  they  were  taken 
n,  however  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  Varieties, 
lhall  only  juft  infert  them  here,  for  thofe  who  are 
ious  in  colledlinsr  the  Varieties. 

O 

.  Feverfew  with  very  double  Flowers. 

:.  Feverfew  with  double  Flowers,  whofe  Borders,  or 
ys,  are  plain,  and  the  Dilk  fiftular. 

!•  Feverfew  with  very  lmall  Rays. 

|~  Feverfew  with  very  fhort  fiftular  Florets. 

; .  Feverfew  with  naked  Pleads,  having  no  Rays,  or 
-der. 

>•  Feverfew  with  naked  Sulphur-coloured  Pleads. 

u.  Feverfew  with  elegant  curled  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  their  Seeds*  which 
uld  be  fown  in  March ,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth, 
1,  when  they  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
out  into  Nurfery  Beds,  at  about  eight  Inches  afun- 
>  where  they  may  remain  till  the  Middle  of  May , 
en  they  may  be  taken  up,  with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to 
ir  Roots,  and  planted  in  the  Middle  of  large  Borders, 
ere  they  will  flower  in  July  and  /lug lift,  and,  if  the 
itumn  be  favourable,  will  produce  ripe  Seeds  the 
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fame  Year.  But  it  is  not  advifable  to  permit  them  tc? 
feed,  which  often  weakens  and  decays  the  Roots,  there¬ 
fore,  when  their  Flowers  are  paft,  you  Ihould  cut  down 
their  Stems,  which  will  caule  them  to  pufh  out  frefh 
Pleads,  whereby  the  Roots  will  be  maintained. 

When  the  different  Varieties  of  thefe  Plants  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  Plants  of  the  fame  Growth,  they  make 
a  handfome  Appearance  during  their  Seafon  of  flower¬ 
ing,  which  commonly  continues  a  full  Month,  or  more, 
and  renders  them  very  valuable.  But  as  their  Roots 
feldom  abide  more  than  two,  or  at  moll  three  Years,  . 
frefh  Plants  fhould  be  raifed  from  Seeds,  to  fupply  their 
Places,  for  although  they  may  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  their  Roots  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  yet  thefe 
feldom  make  fo  good  Plants  as  thofe  obtained  from 
Seeds  ;  but  the  fecond  Sort  feldom  produces  any  good 
Seeds,  therefore  that  muft  be  propagated  in  this  Man¬ 
ner,  or  by  planting  Cutings  in  the  Spring  or  Summer 
Months,  which  will  take  Root,  and  make  good  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Sea,  in  fe¬ 
veral  Parts  of  England.  I  have  obferved  it  upon  the 
Suffex  Coaft  in  great  Plenty,  from  whence  I  brought 
the  Plants,  which  were  of  no  longer  Duration  in  the. 
Garden  than  two  Years,  though  in  their  native  Soil  they' 
may  continue  longer.  The  Stalks  of  this  Plant  branch 
out  pretty  much,  and  fpread  near  the  Ground  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  dark  green  Leaves,  which  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  many  double  Wings,  or  Pinnae,  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Chamomile,  but  are  much  thicker  in  Sub- 
ftance  ;  they  have  their  Edges  turned  backward,  fo  are 
convex  on  their  upper  Surface,  and  concave  on  their 
under.  The  Flowers  are  white,  like  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Chamomile,  and  are  difpofed  almoft  in  the  Form 
of  an  Umbel  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  feldom  cultivated  but  in  Botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Variety.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  may  be  fown  either  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  or  in  the  Spring,  upon  a  Bed  of  common  Earth 
in  almoft  any  Situation ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

MATTED  ROOTS  are  fuch  as  are  entangled  or 
plated  together. 

MAUDLIN.  See  Achillea. 

MAUROCENIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  Edit.  2.  289; 
Frangula.  Hort.  Elth.  1 2 1 .  The  Hottentot  Cherry,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empa lenient  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into 
five  Segments ,  and  is  permanent.  The  Flower  hath  five 
oval  Petals,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  five  Stamina , 
which  are  fituated  between  the  Petals ,  crowned  by  obtufe 
Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Germen,  ha¬ 
ving  no  Style ,  crowned  by  a  trifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  an  oval  Berry ,  with  one  or  two  Cells ,  each 
containing  a  fingle  oval  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  .in  the  third  Seftion 
of  Finnans’ s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  three  Styles ,  or  Stigmas  ; 
and  in  the  laft  Edition  of  his  Genera  he  has  joined  it  to 
the  Caffrne,  making  them  the  fame  ;  but  as  the  Flower 
of  Caffrne  has  but  one  Petal,  and  the  Flower  of  this  five, 
and  the  Berries  of  the  former  three  Cells,  and  thofe  of 
this  but  one  or  two,  they  fhould  be  feparated. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Maurocenia  foliis  fub ovatis  integerrimis,  floribus 
confertis  lateralibus.  Maurocenia  with  entire  Leaves, 
which  are  almoft  oval,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters 
on  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Frangula 
fempervirens ,  folio  rigido  fubrotundo.  Hort.  Elth.  146. 
Tab.  12 1.  Ever-green  Berry-bearing  Alder  with  a 
roundifh  ftiff  Leaf,  commonly  called  Hottentot  Cherry. 

2.  Maurocenia  foliis  obverse  ovatis  ferratis ,  flori¬ 
bus  corymbofis  alaribus  &  terminalibus.  Maurocenia  with 
obverfe,  oval,  fawed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a 
Corymbus  at  the  Sides  and  Ends  of  the  Branches.  This 

8  is 
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js  the  Phillyrea  capenfis ,  folio  celaftri.  Hort.  Elth.  315. 
Tab.  236.  ''phillyrea  of  the  Cape  with  a  Staff  Tree  Leaf, 
by  the  Dutch  called  Lcplehout. 

.  3.  Maurocenia  foliis  ovatis  nervojis  integerrimis. 
Maurocenia  with  oval  veined  Leaves,  which  are  entire. 
This  is  the  Cerafus  Hottentotorum.  Pluk.  Almag.  94. 
The  final ler  Hottentot  Cherry. 

4.  Maurocenia  foliis  obverse  ovatis  emarginatis,  flo- 
ribus  folitariis  alaribus.  Maurocenia  with  obverfe  oval 
Leaves,  which  are  indented  at  the  Edges,  and  Flowers 
growing  fingly  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  This 
is  the  Frangula  folio  fubrotundo  rigido  fubtus  ferrugineo. 
Houft.  Mff.  Berry-bearing  Alder  with  a  roundifh  ftiff 
Leaf,  which  is  of  an  Iron  Colour  on  the  under  Side. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  where  it  rifes  to  a  confiderable  Height,  but  here 
they  are  rarely  more  than  five  or  fix  Feet  high.  The 
Stalk  is  ftrong,  woody,  and  covered  with  a  purplifh 
Bark,  fending  out  many  ftiff  Branches,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  very  thick  Leaves,  almoft  oval,  ftanding 
for  the  in  oft  Part  by  Pairs,  oppofite  •,  they  are  about 
two  Inches  long,  and  almoft  as  much  in  Breadth,  of  a 
dark  green  Colour,  and  entire.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  old  Branches,  in  Clutters,  three, 
four,  or  five  ftanding  upon  one  common  Foot  Stalk, 
which  is  fttnder  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  plain  equal 
Petals,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  firfb  of  a  green- 
ifh  yellow  Colour,  but  afterward  change  to  white, 
fpreading  wide  open.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  the  oval 
Germen,  crowned  by  the  trifid  Stigma,  and  between 
each  Petal  is  fituated  a  Stamina  ;  thefe  fpread  open  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  Petals,  and  are  terminated  by 
obtufe  Summits.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
oval  pulpy  Berry,  fome  having  but  one,  and  others 
two  Cells ;  in  each  of  thefe  is  lodged  one  oval  Seed. 
The  Berries  change  to  a  dark  purple  when  they  are  ripe. 
This  Plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft ,  and  the  Berries 
ripen  in  Winter. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
this  hath  a  woody  Stalk,  which  in  this  Country  feldom 
rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  fending  out  ma¬ 
ny  Branches,  covered  with  a  dark  purplifh  Bark,  and 
garnifhed  with  pretty  ftiff  Leaves,  which  are  obverfely 
oval,  and  fawecl  on  their  Edges,  ftanding  by  Pairs, 
oppofite;  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  Half  long, 
and  a  little  more  in  Breadth  ;  of  a  light  green,  having 
fihort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
roundifh  Bunches  from  the  Side,  and  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  ;  they  are  white,  and  have  five  fmall  Pe¬ 
tals,  which  fpread  open  ;  between  thefe  are  fituated  the 
Stamina,  which  fpread  in  the  fame  Manner ;  thefe  are 
terminated  by  obtufe  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated 
the  roundifh  Germen,  which  is  crowned  fometimes  by 
a  bifid,  and  at  others  by  a  trifid  Stigma.  The  Flowers 
appear  in  July  and  Auguft^  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Ber¬ 
ries  in  England. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  about  the  fame 
Height  as  the  former,  dividing  into  many  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff  oval  Leaves,  about  an 
Inch  and  a  Quarter  long,  and  nearly  as  much  in  Breadth, 
of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  entire,  having  three  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Veins ;  thefe  are  fometimes  placed  by  Pairs, 
oppofite,  and  at  others  they  are  alternate,  having  a-ftrong 
Margin,  or  Border,  furrounding  them.  As  this  Sort 
hath  not  as  yet  produced  any  Flowers  in  England ,  I 
cannot  give  any  Defcription  of  them  ;  but  I  am  fully 
informed  from  the  Cape ,  that  the  Characters  are  the 
fame  with  the  others. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hou- 
ftoun,  growing  naturally  at  the  Palifadoes  in  Jamaica , 
from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  Europe ;  this  rifes 
with  a  woody  Stalk,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Feet  high, 
covered  with  a  rough  brown  Bark,  and  divides  into 
many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff  Leaves, 
placed  alternately  •,  they  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  a  little  more  in  Breadth,  indented  at  the 
Top,  with  a  ftiff  reflexed  Border,  of  a  gray  Colour 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  rufty  Iron  Colour  on 
their  under,  ftanding  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  The 
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Flowers  come  out  fingly  along  the  Side  of  the  Branche 
they  have  five  fmall  white  Petals,  which  end  in  act 
Points^  and  five  flender  Stamina,  which  fpread  op: 


and  are  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits.  In  the  Cem 
is  fituated  a  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting  a  long  bil 
Stigma,  which  is  permanent.  The  Germen  afterwa 
turns  to  a  round  Berry,  with  one  or  two  Cells,  each  1 


ving  one  oblong  Seed. 


at. 


The  firft  Sort  is  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  Engl 
but  as  it  requires  no  artificial  Heat,  fo  may  be  preferv 


through 


the  Winter  in  a  good  Green-houfe,  where 


deferves  a  Place  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Leaves,  which  ; 
very  thick,  of  a  deep  green,  and  differing  in  Appe; 
ance  from  every  other  Plant ;  this  may  be  propagat 
by  laying  down  thofe  Shoots  which  are  produced  ne 
the  Root,  but  they  are  long  in  puting  out  Roots.  T 
Shoots  fhould  be  twitted  in  the  Part  which  is  laid, 
facilitate  their  puting  out  Roots ;  if  thefe  are  laid  do\ 
in  Autumn,  they  will  put  out  Roots  fufficient  to 
move  by  the  following  Autumn  ;  it  may  alfo  be  pr 
pagated  by  Cutings,  but  this  is  a  tedious  Method, 
they  are  feldom  rooted  enough  to  tranfplant  in  lei's  th 
two  Years.  When  this  is  pra&ifed,  the  young  Shot 
of  the  former  Year  fhould  be  cut  off,  with  a  fm 
Piece  of  the  old  Wood  at  the  Bottom,  in  the  Sprin 
and  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  loamy  Earth,  and  plung 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  covering  the  Pots  with  Glafii 
which  fhould  be  clofe  ftoped  down  to  exclude  the  extc 
nal  Air  ;  they  fhould  be  pretty  well  watered  at  t 
Time  they  are  planted,  but  afterward  they  will  requ 
but  little  Wet  the  Glaffes  over  them  fhould  be  cove 
ed  every  Day  with  Mats,  to  fcreen  the  Cutings  fro 
the  Sun  during  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  but  in  the  Mor 
ing  before  the  Sun  is  too  warm,  and  in  the  Afternoo 
when  the  Sun  is  low,  they  fhould  be  uncovered,  th 
the  oblique  Rays  of  the  Sun  may  raife  a  gentle  Warm 
under  the  Glaffes.  With  this  Care  the  Cutings 

O 

take  Root,  but  where  it  is  wanting,  they  feldom  fu 
ceed.  When  the  Cutings,  or  Layers,  are  rooted,  th 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  fill 
with  foft  loamy  Soil,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  th 
have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to 
lheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  during  t 
Summer  Seafon  •,  and,  before  the  Frofts  of  the  Autum 
they  muff  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  trea 
ed  in  the  fame  W ay  as  the  other  Plants  of  that  Cou 
try,  giving  them  but  little  Water  in  cold  Weather,  ai 
in  mild  Weather  admiting  the  free  Air.  In  Summ 
they  muff  be  removed  into  the  open  Air,  and  placed 
a  lheltered  Situation  with  other  exotick  Plants,  and, 
very  warm  Weather,  they  muft  be  watered  three  Tim 
a  Week,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  too  freely 
any  Time.  When  the  Plants  have  obtained  Strengt 
they  will  produce  Flowers  and  Fruit,  which,  in  war 
Seafons,  will  ripen  perfectly,  and  if  the  Seeds  are  fov 


foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  tl 
Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  the  Plants  will  come  up  tl 
Spring  following,  and  may  then  be  treated  in  the  fan 
Manner  as  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Cutings  ar 
Layers. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  not  altogether  fo  hardy  as  the  fir! 
fo  muft  have  a  warmer  Place  in  the  Green-houfe 
Winter,  and  fhould  not  be  placed  abroad  quite  fo  ear1 
in  the  Spring,  nor  fuffered  to  remain  abroad  fo  late 
the  Autumn,  but  if  the  Green-houfe  is  warm, 
Plants  will  require  no  additional  Heat.  This  may  1 
propagated  by  Layers,  and  Cutings,  in  the  fame  Mai 
ner  as  the  firft,  and  requires  the  fame  Care,  ior  t! 
Cutings  are  with  Difficulty  made  to  root ;  nor  will  tl 
Branches  which  are  laid,  put  out  Roots  in  lefs  than 
Year,  and  if  thefe  are  not  young  Shoots,  they  will  n 
take  Root.  I 

As  this  Sort  does  not  produce 'Seeds  in  England ,  j! 
can  be  only  propagated  by  Layers  and  Cutings,  whirl 
being  difficult  to  root,  occafions  its  being  fcarce  at  pm 
fent  in  Europe.  1 

The  third  Sort  is  yet  more  rare  than  either  of  tl 
former,  and  is  with  greater  Difficulty  propagated,  ft 
the  Layers  and  Cutings  are  commonly  two  Years  b<| 
fore  they  get  Roots  fufficient  to  remove,  and  as  it  n| 
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produces  Seeds  here,  it  can  be  no  other  Way  pro- 
ted  ;  this  is  alfo  tenderer  than  either  of  the  other 
;  fo  requires  a  moderate  Degree  of  Heat  in  Win- 
for  without  fome  artificial  Warmth,  it  will  not 
through  the  Winters  in  England.  In  the  Middle  of 
mer  the  Plants  may  be  placed  abroad  in  a  warm 
ition,  but  they  mud  be  removed  into  Shelter  early 
e  Autumn,  before  the  cold  Nights  come  on,  other- 
diey  will  receive  a  Check,  which  they  will  not  re- 
r  in  Winter-,  during  the  Summer  Seafon  they 
Id  be  gently  watered  three  Times  a  Week  in  dry 
ther,  but  in  Winter  they  will  require  but  little 
;r. 

he  fourth  Sort  is  much  more  impatient  of  Cold 
either  of  the  other,  being  a  Native  of  a  warmer 
itry.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud 
ocured  from  the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally, 

:  does  not  produce  any  here.  Thefe  do  not  grow 
rd  Year,  fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot 
of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  may  remain  all  the 
mer;  and  in  the  Autumn  they  fhould  be  removed 
the  Bark  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  be- 
ri  the  other  Pots  of  Plants,  in  any  vacant  Spaces ; 

:  they  may  remain  till  Spring,  when  they  fhould  be 
i  out  of  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot 
which  will  bring  up  the  Plants.  When  thefe  are 
remove,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
ate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  a  foft  loamy  Earth,  and 
ged  into  a  hot  Bed  again,  being  careful  to  fhade 
i  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  af- 
'hich  they  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
•  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Country,  always 
ing  them  in  the  Tan  Bed  and  in  Winter  they 
have  a  temperate  Warmth,  otherwife  they  will  not 
lere. 

11  the  Sorts  delight  in  a  foft,  gentle,  loamy  Soil, 
>ver  ditf,  fo  as  to  detain  the  Wet ;  nor  fhould  the 
be  too  light,  for  in  fuch  they  will  not  thrive.  They 
r  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  fo  make  a  good  Ap- 
tnce  in  the  Winter  Seafon,  their  Leaves  being  re- 
cably  diff  and  of  a  fine  green,  efpecially  the  firft 
whofe  Fruit  ripens  in  Winter,  which  when  it  is 
enty  on  the  Plants,  it  affords  an  agreeable  Variety. 

[AYS.  See  Zea. 

IEADIA.  Catefb.  Carol.  %.  p.  i.  Dodecatheon.  Lin. 
Plant.  183. 

The  Char  alders  are, 

hath  a  fmall  lnvolucrum  of  many  Leaves ,  in  which 
nany  Flowers.  Lhe  Flower  hath  a  'permanent  Empale- 
of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  five  long  Segments  which  are 
ud.  Lhe  Flower  hath  one  Petal ,  cut  into  five  Parts , 
fe  Lube  is  fhorter  than  the  Empalement ,  and  the  Limb 
flexed  backward.  It  hath  five  fhort  obtufe  Stamina  fit- 
in  the  Lube ,  terminated  by  Arrow-pointed  Stigmas , 
h  are  connebied  into  a  Beak ,  with  a  conical  Germen , 
or  ting  a  fiender  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned 
n  obtufe  Stigma.  Lhe  Empalement  afterward  becomes 
blong  oval  Capfule  with  one  Cell ,  opening  at  the  Lop , 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  Sedition  of 
iieus’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
vers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  The  Title  of 
Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Mark  Catejby ,  F.  R.  S. 
lonour  of  the  late  Dr.  Mead ,  who  was  a  generous 
:ourager  of  every  ufeful  Branch  of  Science  but  be- 
himfelf  no  great  Botanid,  Dr.  Linnaeus  was  unwiil- 
any  Plant  fhould  bear  his  Name,  fo  he  has  altered 
)  that  of  Dodecatheon ,  which  was  a  Title  applied  by 
iy  to  a  Species  of  Primrofe  with  a  yellow  Root,  and 
ves  like  the  Garden  Lettuce. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 
dEADiA.  Catefl).  Hifi.  Carol.  App.  1.  Lab.  1.  Mea- 
This  is  the  Auricula  urji  Virginian  a,  fioribus 
ginis  inftar  roftratis ,  cyclaminum  more  reflexis. 

k.  Aim.  62.  Lab.  79.  fol.  6.  Bear’s-ear  of  Virginia , 
he  Flower  has  a  Beak  like  that  of  Borage,  and  re¬ 
ed  like  thofe  of  Sowbread. 


This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  Other- 
Parts  of  North  America,  from  whence  it  was  fent  by 
Mr.  Banifier ,  many  Years  fince  Gardener  to  Dr.  Comp¬ 
ton ,  Lord  Bifhop  of  London ,  in  whofe  curious  Garden 
I  fird  faw  this  Plant  growing  in  the  Year  170 9,  after 
which  the  Plant  was  for  feveral  Years  lod  in  England , 
till  within  a  few  Years  pad,  when  it  was  again  obtained 
from  America,  and  has  been  propagated  in  pretty  great 
Plenty.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  comes 
out  feveral  long  fmooth  Leaves  in  the  Spring,  which 
are  near  fix  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad  ;  at 
fird  danding  credit,  but  afterward  they  fpread  on  the 
Ground,  efpecially  if  the  Plants  are  much  expofed  to 
the  Sun  ;  from  between  thefe  Leaves  arife  two,  three,  or 
four  Stalks,  in  Proportion  to  the  Strength  of  the  Roots; 
thefe  rife  eight  or  nine  Inches  high,  they  are  fmooth, 
naked,  and  are  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  Flowers, 
under  which  is  fituated  the  many  leaved  lnvolucrum. 
Each  "Flower  is  fudained  by  a  pretty  long  (lender  Foot 
Stalk  which  is  recurved,  fo  that  the  Flower  hangs 
downward.  The  Flower  has  but  one  Petal,  which  is 
deeply  cut  into  five  Spear-fhaped  Segments,  which  are 
reflexed  upward  like  the  Flowers  of  Cyclamen  or  Sow¬ 
bread  -,  the  Stamina,  which  are  five  in  Number,  are 
fhort,  and  fit  in  the  Tube  of  the  Flower,  having  five 
Arrow-pointed  Summits,  which  are  connected  together 
round  the  Style,'  forming  a  Sort  of  Beak.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  of  purple,  inclining  to  a  Peach  Bicffom  Colour, 
and  have  an  oblong  Germen  fituated  in  the  Bottom  of 
the  Tube,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule 
inclofed  by  the  Empalement,  with  the  permanent  Style 
on  its  Apex,  which,  when  ripe,  opens  at  the  Top  to 
let  out  the  Seeds,  which  are  fadened  round  the  Style. 
This  Plant  flowers  the  Begining  of  May,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  July,  foon  after  which  the  Stalks  and  Leaves 
decay,  fo  that  the  Roots  remain  inactive  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  the  Roots 
put  out  freely  when  they  are  in  a  loofe  mcid  Soil  and  a 
fhady  Situation  ;  the  bed  Time  to  remove  the  Roots, 
and  take  away  the  Offsets,  is  in  Auguft,  after  the  Leaves 
and  Stalks  are  decayed,  that  they  may  be  fixed  well  in 
their  new  Situation,  before  the  Frod  comes  on.  It  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  the  Plants  gene¬ 
rally  produce  in  Plenty  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  either  in  a  fhady  moid 
Border,  or  in  Pots  which  fhould  be  placed  in  the  Shade; 
in  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  mud  then 
be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves 
dry,  they  mud  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  ; 
nor  fhould  they  be  expofed  to  the  Sun,  for  while  the 
Plants  are  young,  they  are  very  impatient  of  Heat,  fo 
that  I  have  known  great  Numbers  of  them  dedroyedin 
two  or  three  Days,  which  were  growing  to  the  full 
Sun.  Thefe  young  Plants  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted 
till  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  then  they  may  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  where 
the  Soil  is  loofe  and  moid,  at  about  eight  Inches  Dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  which  will  be  Room  enough  for 
them  to  grow  one  Year,  by  which  Time  they  will  be 
drong  enough  to  produce  Flowers,  fo  may  then  be 
tranfplanted  into  fome  fhady  Borders  in  the  Flower 
Garden,  where  they  will  appear  very  ornamental  during 
the  Continuance  of  their  Flowers. 

At  the  fird  many  fuppofed  this  Plant  to  be  tender,  fo 
planted  it  in  warm  Situations  and  nurfed  it  too  much, 
whereby  the'Plants  were  often  killed,  but  by  Experience 
it  is  found  to  be  fo  hardy,  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  the  fe¬ 
vered  Cold  of  this  Country  ;  but  it  will  not  thrive  in  a 
very  dry  Soil,  or  where  it  is  greatly  expofed  to  the 
Sun. 

MEADOW. 

Under  the  general  Title  of  Meadow,  is  commonly 
comprehended  all  Padure  Land,  or  at  lead  all  Grafs 
Land,  which  is  mown  for  Hay  ;  but  I  choofe  rather  to 
didinguifh  fuch  Land  only  by  this  Appellation,  which 
is  fo  low,  as  to  be  too  moid  for  Cattle  to  graze  upon 
them  in  Winter,  being  generally  too  wet  to  admit  heavy 
Cattle,  without  poaching  and  fpoiling  the  Sward  ;  and 
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thofe  (Aral's  Lands  which  are  drier,  I  Ihall  diftinguilh 
by  the  Title  of  Failure. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Meadows  in  England ,  one  of 
which  is  (tiled  Water  Meadows,  and  the  ether  are 
limply  called  Meadows. 

Water  Meadows  are  thofe  which  lie  contiguous  to 
Rivers  or  Brooks,  from  whence  the  Water  can  be  car¬ 
ried  to  overflow  the  Grafs  at  Pleafure.  Of  thefe  there 
are  large  Tracts  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  which,  if 
fkilfuliy  managed,  would  become  much  more  profitable 
to  their  Owners,  than  they  are  at  prefect,  as  hath  been 
already  mentioned  in  another  Place  ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd  than  the  common  Practice  of  flowing  thefe 
low  Grounds  all  the  Winter,  whereby  the  Roots  of  all 
the  fweetelt  Kinds  of  Grafs  are  deftroyed,  and  only 
fuch  Graffes  left  as  are  Natives  of  Marflhes,  which  are 
coarfe  and  four  :  And  if  People  were  curious  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  Plerbage  of  thefe  Water  Meadows,  they  would 
find  the  Bulk  of  th&m  compofed  of  bad  Weeds,  fuch 
as  grow  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers,  Brooks,  and  Ditches, 
of  which  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Docks  make  no  fmall 
Share  ;  and  although  many  of  thefe  Meadows  produce 
a  great  Burden  of  what  the  Country  People  call  Hay, 
yet  this  is  only  fit  for  Cows,  Cart  Horfes,  and  other 
Animals,  which,  by  hard  Labour  and  Hunger,  are 
driven  to  eat  it ;  for  Horfes  which  have  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  feed  on  good  Hay,  will  ftarve  before  they  will 
touch  it :  And  after  the  Grafs  is  mown  off  thefe  Mea¬ 
dows,  and  Cattle  turned  in  to  graze  upon  them,  how 
common  is  it  to  fee  the  Land  almoft  covered  with  thefe 
rank  Weeds,  which  the  Cattle  never  will  eat !  which 
mud  always  be  the  Condition  of  fuch  Meadows,  -where 
the  Water  is  let  over  them  in  Autumn  and  Winter  ;  for, 
as  the  Sides  of  Rivers  and  Brooks  do  every  where  a- 
bound  v/ith  thefe  rank  Weeds,  whofe  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn  ;  and  falling  into  the  Water,  they  are  carried 
by  the  Stream,  and  depofited  on  the  flowed  Land, 
where  they  grow  and  fill  the  Ground  in  every  Part  ; 
but  fo  incurious  are  the  Generality  ol  Farmers  in  this 
Refpedt,  that  il  the  Ground  is  but  well  covered,  they 
care  not  what  it  is,  few  of  them  ever  taking  any  Pains 
to  weed  or  clean  their  Paflures. 

The  Method  which  I  propofe  for  the  Management  of 
thefe  Meadows  is,  never  to  flow  them  till  the  Middle 
or  latter  End  of  March ,  excepting  once  or  twice  in 
Winter,  when  there  may  happen  Floods,  which  may 
bring  down  a  great  Share  of  Soil  from  the  upper  Lands, 
at  which  Times  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  let  Water 
upon  the  Meadows,  that  the  Soil  may  fettle  there  ;  but 
the  fooner  the  Wet  is  drained  off  when  this  is  lodged, 
the  greater  Advantage  the  Meadows  will  receive  by  it ; 
but  from  the  End  of  March  to  the  Middle  of  May,  by 
frequently  feting  on  of  the  Water,  the  Growth  of  the 
Grafs  will  be  greatly  encouraged,  and  at  this  Seafon 
there  will  be  no  Danger  of  deflroying  the  Roots  of  the 
Grafs ;  and  after  the  Hay  is  carried  off  the  Ground,  if 
the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  of  great  Service 
to  the  Grafs,  if  the  Meadows  are  flowed  again  ;  but  when 
this  is  praftifed,  no  Cattle  fhould  be  turned  into  the 
Meadows,  till  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is  become  firm 
enough  to  bear  their  Weight  without  poaching  the 
Land,  for  otherwife  the  Grafs  will  fuffer  more  from 
the  treading  of  the  Cattle,  than  it  will  receive  Benefit 
by  the  flowing  ;  but  thefe  are  Things  which  the  Coun¬ 
try  People  feldom  regard,  fo  that  thefe  Meadows  are 
generally  very  unfightly,  and  rendered  lefs  profitable. 

I  would  alio  recommend  the  weeding  of  thefe  Mea¬ 
dows  twice  a  Year  ;  the  firft  Time,  in  April ,  and  again 
in  OPtober  ;  at  which  Times  if  the  Roots  of  Docks, 
and  all  bad  Weeds  are  cut  up  with  a  Spaddle,  the  Mea¬ 
dows  will  foon  be  cleared  of  this  Trumpery,  and  the 
Herbage  greatly  improved. 

Another  great  Improvement  of  thefe  Lands  might  be 
procured  by  rolling  them  with  a  heavy  Roller,  in  Spring 
and  Autumn.  This  will  prefs  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
even,  whereby  it  may  be  mown  much  clofer,  and  it 
will  alfo  fweeten  the  Grafs ;  and  this  Piece  of  Hufban- 
dry  is  of  more  Service  to  Failures,  than  moft  People 
are  aware  of. 

As  to  thofe  Meadows  which  cannot  be  flowed,  there 
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fhould  be  the  fame  Care  taken  to  weed  and  roll  the; 
as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Water  Meadows  •,  as  a 
never  to  let  heavy  Cattle  graze  upon  them  in  Win 
when  they  are  wet ;  for  the  Cattle  will  then  poach  the; 
and  greatly  injure  the  Grafs;  therefore  thefe  fhould 
fed  down  asclofe  as  poffible  in  the  Autumn,  before  t 
heavy  Rains  fall  to  render  the  Ground  foft ;  and  th< 
Failures  which  are  drier,  may  be  kept  to  fbpply  t 
Want  of  thefe  in  Winter ;  and  where  there  are  not  C; 
tie  enough  to  eat  down  the  Grafs  in  Time,  it  will 
much  better  to  cut  off  what  is  left,  than  to  fuffer  it 
rot  upon  the  Ground,  for  that  will  prevent  the  Gr 
from  fhooting  early  in  the  Spring ;  but  where  Peot 
have  not  Cattle  enough  of  their  own  to  eat  down  t 
Grafs  in  Time,  they  had  much  better  take  in  fome 
their  Neighbours,  than  fuffer  their  Fog  (as  it  is  calk 
to  remain  all  the  Winter.  When  thefe  Meadows ; 
fed  in  the  Autumn,  the  greater  Variety  of  Animals ; 
turned  in,  the  clofer  they  will  eat  the  Grafs ;  and  I ; 
fully  convinced,  the  clofer  it  is  eaten,  the  better  t 
Grafs  will  come  up  the  following  Spring  ;  therefore, 
during  the  Time  while  the  Cattle  are  feeding,  theMf 
dows  are  well  rolled,  the  Animals  will  eat  the  Gr ! 
much  clofer,  than  they  otherwife  would. 

Thofe  Perfons  who  are  bell  Ikilled  in  this  Part  j 
Hufbandry,  aiv/ays  drefs  their  Meadows  every  oth 
or  at  lead  every  third  Year,  without  which  it  is  in  vfl 
to  expect  any  good  Crop  of  Hay  ;  but  the  General 
of  the  Farmers  are  fo  much  diftreffed  for  Dreflinc* 
fupply  their  Corn  Land,  as  noj  to  have  any  to  fpfl 
for  their  Meadows,  fo  that  they  are  content  with  wl 
the  Land  will  naturally  produce,  rather  than  take  a 
Part  of  their  Manure  from  their  arable  Ground;  t 
this  is  a  very  .imprudent  Piece  of  Hufbandry,  for 
Land  is  to  be  annually  mowed  for  Hay,  can  it  be  fu 
pofed  that  it  will  produce  a  good  Crop  long,  uni 
there  are  proper  Dreffings  allowed  it  ?  And  when  Grou 
is  once  beggared  for  Want  of  Manure,  it  will  be  for 
Years  before  it  can  be  recovered  again  ;  but  I  Ihall  i 
ferve  what  is  neceffary  to  be  farther  enlarged  on  t 
Subjedl,  to  be  fully  treated  under  the  Article  of  Pajiu 

MEADOW  SAFFRON.  See  Colchicum. 

MEDEOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  41 1. 

The  Char  a  Piers  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ;  it  hath  fix  oblong  o\ 
Petals  which  are  equal ,  fpread  open ,  and  turn  backwar 
and  fix  Aivl-Jhaped  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petal , 
minuted  by  incumbent  Summits  ;  and  three  ccrniculcJed  G( 
men  terminating  the  Style ,  crowned  by  thick  recurved  St, 
mas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  try 
Berry  with  three  Cells ,  each  containing  one  Heart -Jhaj 
Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Seffi 
of  Linnaeus’s,  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Pla\ 
whofe  Blowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  three  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Me  deola  foliis  cvato-lanceolatis  alternis ,  cal 
fcandente.  Medeola  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  altern;!' 
Leaves,  and  a  climbing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Afparag 
Africanus ,  fcandens ,  myrti  folio.  Hort.  Piff.  17.  Clim 
ing  African  Alparagus,  with  a  Myrtle  Leaf. 

2.  Medeola  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis,  caule fcanden. 
Medeola  with  Spear-fhaped  alternate  Leaves,  and* 
climbing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Afparagus  Africanus,  fck 
dens ,  myrti  folio  angujliore.  Hort.  Piff.  ty.\ Climbing  zi 
rican  Afparagus,  with  a  narrower  Myrtle  Leaf. 

3.  Medeola  foliis  verticillatis,  ramis  aculeatis.  L 
Sp.  Plant.  339.  Medeola  with  Leaves  growing  in  Who 
and  prickly  Branches.  This  is  the  Fruticulus  foliis  ru\ 
fella t is.  Hort.  Elth.  148.  Tab.  123.  A  fmall  Shrlj 
with  Butchers  Broom  Leaves  placed  Star  Falhion. 

4.  Medeola  foliis  verticillatis,  ramis  inermibus.  L\ 
Sp.  Plant.  339.  Medeola  with  Leaves  growing  in  Who  j 
and  ffnooth  Branches.  This  is  the  Lilium  five  martag 
pufillum,  floribus  minutiffme  herbaceis.  Pluk.  Aim.  4c 
Tab.  328 .  fcl.  4.  The  Lily  or  little  Martagon,  wi 
Flowers  not  very  herbaceous. 
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'he  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
)e ;  this  hath  a  tuberofe  Root,  compofed  of  feveral 
o-s  or  oblong  Knobs,  which  unite  together  at  the 
3,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  ftiff  Stalks,  which 
de  into  a  great  Number  of  Branches,  rifing  four  or 
Feet  high,  if  they  meet  with  any  neighbouring 
iport,  to  which  they  can  fallen,  otherwife  they  fall 
he  Ground  -,  thefe  are  garnilbed  with  oval  Spear¬ 
ed  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  placed  alter¬ 
ity,  and  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  light 
»n  on  their  under  Side,  and  dark  on  their  upper. 

;  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
,etimes  fingly,  and  at  others  there  are  two  upon  a 
der  Ihort  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  have  fix  oblong  equal 
ils  which  fpread  open,  and  are  of  a  dull  white  Co- 
• ;  within  thefe  are  ranged  fix  Stamina,  which  are 
ong  as  the  Petals,  terminated  by  incumbent  Sum- 

s.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  Germen  with  three 
ms,  fiting  upon  a  Ihort  Style,  and  crowned  by  three 
k  recurved  "Stigmas  ;  the  Germen  afterward  turns 
,  roundifh  Berry  with  three  Cells,  each  containing 

Heart- lhaped  Seed.  It  flowers  the  Begining  of 

iter,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  the  Spring. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
e,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  hath  a 
it  like  the  firft,  but  the  Stalks  are  not  fo  ftrong ; 
i  climb  higher,  but  do  not  branch  fo  much  ;  the 
.ves  are  much  longer  and  narrower,  and  are  of  a 
dlh  Colour.  The  Flowers  come  from  the  Side  of 
Branches,  two  or  three  upon  each  Foot  Stalk  •,  they 
of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
former  Sort,  and  appear  about  the  fame  Time,  but 
has  not  produced  any  Fruit  here.  Thefe  are  un- 
btedly  diftind;  Species,  for  they  never  vary  when 
-  are  propagated  by  Seeds. 

'oth  thefe  Sorts  propagate  freely  by  Offsets  from 
Roots,  fo  that  when  they  are  once  obtained,  there 
be  no  Necefllty  of  fowing  their  Seeds,  which  com- 
lly  lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground,  and  the  Plants  will 
be  ftrong  enough  to  flower  in  lefs  than  two  Years 
e,  whereas  the  Offsets  will  flower  the  following 
bn.  The  Time  for  tranfplanting  and  parting  of 
Roots  is  in  July ,  when  their  Stalks  are  entirely  de- 
:d,  for  they  begin  to  fhoot  toward  the  End  of  Au - 
,  and  keep  growing  all  the  Winter,  and  decay  in 
Spring.  -Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots 
d  with  good  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  may  re- 
n  in  the  open  Air  till  there  is  Danger  of  Froft,  when 
r  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter,  for  they  are  too 
ler  to  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  ;  but 
hey  are  placed  in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  they  will 
ve  and  flower  very  well,  but  they  do  not  produce 
it  unlefsthey  have  fome  Heat  in  Winter  ;  therefore 
:re  that  is  defired,  the  Plants  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
pe  kept  to  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth.  During 
Winter,  when  the  Plants  are  in  Vigour,  they 
aid  be  frequently,  but  gently  watered  ;  but  when 
Stalks  begin  to  decay,  they  muft  have  very  little 

t,  for  much  Moifture  will  rot  them  while  they  are 
n  inactive  State ;  during  which  Time,  if  the  Pots 
placed  where  they  have  only  the  Morning  Sun, 
1  will  require  no  Water  ;  but  when  they  begin  to 
3t  out  their  Stalks,  they  fhould  be  removed  to  a 
mer  Situation,  and  fhould  then  be  gently  watered. 
The  Flowers  of  thefe  Plants  make  no  great  Appear- 
2,  fo  the  Plants  are  not  preferved  for  their  Beauty  ; 
as  their  Stalks  are  climbing,  and  their  Leaves  are 
ull  Vigour  in  Winter,  during  that  Seafon,  they  add 
he  Variety  in  the  Green-houfe. 

fhe  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
late  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it  near  the  Havannah ,  and 
.  Robert  Millar  gathered  it  in  the  Ifle  of  ’Tobago, 
ire  it  was  growing  in  Plenty.  This  is  a  very  low 
ub,  feldom  rifing  more  than  three  Feet  high  in  its 
ve  Soil ;  the  Stalks  are  herbaceous  like  thofe  of  But¬ 
t's  Broom,  and  divide  upward  into  feveral  Branches, 
ch  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff  Leaves,  ending  in  acute 
nes>  they  are  like  thofe  of  the  Butchers  Broom,  but 
longer  and  narrower ;  thefe  ftand  in  Whorls  round 
Stalks,  there  are  nine,  eleven,  or  more,  at  each 
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Joint.  The  Flowers  are  produced  juft  under  the 
Leaves,  fometimes  fingly,  at  others  there  are  two, 
which  come  out  from  the  fame  Joint ;  they  are  of  an 
herbaceous  white  Colour,  having  fix  oblong  pointed 
Petals,  with  fix  Stamina  not  fo  long  as  the  Petals,  and 
a  roundifh  Germen  which  afterward  turns  to  an  oval 
Berry  with  three  Cells,  each  having  one  Heart- fhaped 
Seed. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  Bark  Stove.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  and 
plunged  into  a  Bark  Bed,  where  they  may  remain  all 
the  Summer,  for  the  Plants  feldom  come  up  the  firft 
Year ;  in  Autumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
Bark  Stove,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  following 
Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  frefh  hot 
Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants ;  but  as  thefe  are 
very  flow  in  their  Growth,  fo  they  will  not  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  till  the  following  Spring,  when  they  may  be 
each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  light  fandy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  fhading  them 
from  the  Sun  till  they  are  new  rooted,  after  which  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  Plants 
from  the  fame  Country. 

The  Plants  raifed  from  the  Seeds  here,  did  not  rife 
above  a  Foot  high  in  five  Years,  fo  flow  were  they  in 
Growth,  though  they  always  appeared  healthy. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America ;  it  is 
by  Dr.  Linnaeus  joined  to  this  Genus,  in  which  I  have 
followed  him  ;  though,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the 
Charaders  do  not  exadly  agree  with  the  other,  for  the 
Flower  is  either  polypetalous,  or  is  cut  into  many  Seg¬ 
ments,  and  has  but  five  Stamina ;  it  being  fome  Years 
fince  I  faw  the  Flowers,  I  cannot  be  very  certain  if  I  am 
right.  This  hath  a  fmall  fcaly  Root,  from  which  arifes 
a  fingle  Stalk  about  eight  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with 
one  Whorl  of  Leaves  at  a  fmall  Diftance  from  the 
Ground,  and  at  the  Top  there  are  two  Leaves  {landing 
oppofite  •,  between  thefe  come  out  three  (lender  Foot 
Stalks  which  turn  downward,  each  fuftaining  one  pale 
herbaceous  Flower,  with  a  purple  Pointal.  It  flowers 
in  June,  but  I  have  not  feen  any  Fruit  upon  it. 

This  Plant  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air, 
but  does  not  propagate  faft  here,  as  it  produces  no 
Seeds,  fo  can  only  be  increafed  by  Offsets. 

MEDIC  A.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  410.  Tab.  231.  Me - 
dicago.  Tourn.  Inft.  412.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  805.  [This 
Plant  takes  its  Name  from.  Media  (as  Pliny  writes)  be- 
caufe  when  Darius  Hyftafpis  carried  his  Army  into 
Greece,  he  had  with  him  a  great  many  Sacks  of  this 
Seed  for  Provender  for  his  Cattle,  and  fo  the  Seeds  came 
to  be  fcattered  in  Greece.']  Medick,  or  La  Lucerne. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  Bell- fhaped  Empalcment  of  one  Leaf , 
cut  into  five  equal  acute  Points.  The  Flower  is  of  the  But¬ 
terfly  Kind ;  the  Standard  is  oval,  entire,  and  the  Border 
is  reflexed  ;  the  two  Wings  are  oblong ,  oval,  and  fixed  by 
an  Appendix  to  the  Keel ;  the  Keel  is  oblong ,  bifid,  obtufe, 
and  reflexed  toward  the  Standard.  It  has  ten  Stamina, 
nine  of  which  are  joined  almoft  to  their  T ops  the  other  is 
fingle,  they  are  terminated  by  fmall  Summits .  It  hath  an 
oblong  comprejfed  Germen  which  is  incurved,  fling  on  a 
fhort  Style,  and  terminated  by  a  fmall  Stigma  -,  this  and 
the  Stamina,  are  involved  by  the  Keel  and  Standard.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  comprejfed  Moon-fhaped  Pod, 
inclofng  feveral  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedion 
of  Tournefort’ s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Butterfly  Flower  which  are  trifoliate.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  has  joined  the  Medic  a  and  Me  die  ago  of  Tournefort 
together,  making  them  one  Genus  under  the  Title  Me¬ 
dic  ago,  which  were  not  properly  feparated  by  Tournefort , 
who  makes  the  diftinguifhing  Charader  of  Mcdicago  to 
confift  in  having  a  falcated  comprefied  Pod,  but  joins 
the  Lucern,  whofe  Pods  are  fo,  to  the  Medica.  There¬ 
fore  1  (hall  here  feparate  thofe  Plants  whofe  Pods  are  of 
that  Form,  from  the  others  whofe  Pods  are  twifted  like 
a  Screw  *,  and  as  the  Title  of  Medica  was  firft  applied 
to  the  Lucern,  fo  I  (hall  continue  it  to  the  firft,  and 
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refer  the  others  to  tire  Genus  of  Medicago.  This  is 
ranged  in  the  third  Section  of  Linnaeus' s  feventeenth 
Clafs,  which  includes  thole  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have 
ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Me  dic  a  c  aule  ere  ft  o  herbaceo,  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis 
lanceol&tis  fuperne  ferratis  floribus  jpicatis  alaribns.  Me- 
dick  with  an  erect  herbaceous  Stalk,  trifoliate  Leaves 
whofe  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped  and  flawed  above,  and 
fpiked  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Mcdica  major,  erection,  floribus  pur  pur  afeenti- 
bus.  J.  B.  2.  382.  Greater  upright  Medick  with  pur- 
plifh  Flov/ers,  commonly  called  La  Lucerne ,  and  .by 
the  French ,  Burgundy  Flay. 

2.  Me  dic  a  caule  ere  ft  0  herbaceo,  foliis  ternatis,  foli- 
clis  lineari- lanceolatis,  fpicis  brevioribus  alaribns  &  termi- 
nalibus.  Medick  with  an  erect  herbaceous  Stalk,  trifoli¬ 
ate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  linearly  Spear-  fliaped,  and 
fhorter  Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides 
and  Tops  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Medica  fylveftris, 
floribus  croceis.  J.  B.  2/383.  Wild  Medick  with  Saf¬ 
fron-coloured  Flowers. 

3 .  Medica  caule  herbaceo  procumbente ,  floliis  ternatis , 
leguminibus  ciliato-dentatis.  Medick  with  an  herbaceous 
trailing  Stalk,  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  Pods  which  have 
hairy  Indentures.  This  is  the  Medicago  annua ,  trifolii 
facie.  To  urn.  Inft.  R.H.  412.  Annual  Medicago  with  the 
Appearance  of  Trefoil. 

4.  Medica  caule  herbaceo  procumbente,  foliis  pinna t is, 
leguminibus  ciliato-dentatis.  Medick  with  a  trailing  her- 
baceous  Stalk,  winged  Leaves,  and  Pods  having  hairy 
Indentures.  This  is  the  Medicago  vulner  arise  facie  Hif- 
panica.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  412.  Spanifh  Medicago  with 
the  Appearance  of  Ladies  Finger. 

5 .  Medica  caule  herbaceo  proftrato ,  foliis  ternatis ,  fo  - 
liolis  cuneiformibus  fuperne  ferratis ,  leguminibus  margine  in- 
tegerrimis.  Medick  with  a  proflrate  herbaceous  Stalk, 
trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Wedge-fhaped  and 
fawed  at  the  Top,  and  the  Borders  of  the  Pods  entire. 
This  is  the  Medicago  Italica ,  annua ,  maritima ,  trifolia , 
polycarpos ,  fruftu  torofo  non  fpinofo.  Mitchel.  Hort.  Piff. 
Annual  Italian  maritime  Medicago  with  trifoliate  Leaves, 
and  bearing  much  Fruit,  which  is  thick  and  without 
Spines. 

6.  Medica  caule  herbaceo  proftrato ,  pcdunculis  race- 
mofis ,  leguminibus  lunatis.  Medick  with  a  proftrate  her¬ 
baceous  Stalk,  branching  Foot  Stalks,  and  Moon- 
fhaped  Pods.  This  is  the  Medica  flavo  flore.  Clufl  FUJI. 
2.  p.  243.  Medick  with  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

7.  Medica  caule  herbaceo  proftrato,  foliis  radicalibus 
integerrimis ,  caidinis  pinnatis ,  leguminibus  dentatis.  Me¬ 
dick  with  a  proftrate  herbaceous  Stalk,  the  Bottom 
Leaves  entire,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  winged,  and  indent¬ 
ed  Pods.  This  is  the  Medicago  vulner  arise  facie  Cretica. 
Tourn.  Inft.  412.  Cretan  Medicago  with  the  Appearance 
of  L,adies  Finger. 

8.  Medica  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  cuneiformibus ,  cauls 
erefto  arboreo.  Medick  with  trifoliate  Leaves  whofe 
Lobes  are  Wedge- fh aped,  and  an  erect  Tree-like  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Medicago  trifolia,  frutefeens ,  incana.  T ourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  412.  Shrubby,  hoary,  three  leaved  Medi¬ 
cago,  or  the  Cytifus  Virgilii . 

The  firft  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual 
Stalk*  which  rifes  near  three  Feet  high  in  good  Land  ; 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  at  each  Joint, 
whole  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped,  about  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  fawed  toward  their 
Top,  of  a  deep  green,  and  placed  alternately  on  the 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Spikes,  which  are  from 
two  to  near  three  Inches  in  Length,  {landing  upon  na¬ 
ked  FootStalks  which  are  two  Inches  long,  rifing  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  of  the  Pea  Bloom  or 
Butterfly  Kind,  of  a  fine  purple  Colour ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  compreffed  Moon-fhaped  Pods,  which  con¬ 
tain  feveral  Kidney -fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

There  are  the  following  Varieties  of  this  Plant: 

One  with  Violet  coloured  Flowers. 

Another  with  yellow  Flowers. 
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A  third  with  yellow  and  Violet  Flowers  mixed. 

And  a  fourth  with  variegated  Flowers. 

Thefe  Variations  of  their  Flowers  have  accidental! 
rifen  from  Seed,  therefore  are  not  to  be  fuppofed  diffe 
rent  Plants  ;  yet  thofe  with  the  yellow  and  varie&ate 
Flowers  are  never  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  with  purple,  fo  ar 
lei's  profitable  to  the  Cultivators. 

This  Plant  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  ori&j 
nally  from  Media ,  and  from  thence  had  its  Name  Mt 
dica  :  It  is  by  the  Spaniards  called  Alfafa ;  by  the  French 
La  Lucerne ,  and  Grande  Trefie  \  and  by  feveral  Botanic 
Writers  it  is  called  Fcenum  Burgundiacum,  i.  e.  Burgm, 
dian  Hay.  But  there  is  little  Room  to  doubt  of  thl 
being  the  Medica  of  Virgil ,  Columella,  Palladius,  an 
other  ancient  Writers  of  Hufbandry,  who  have  nc 
been  wanting  to  extol  the  Goodnefs  of  this  Fodder,  an 
have  given  Direction  for  the  Cultivation  of  it  in  thoJ 
Countries  where  they  lived. 

But  notwithftanding  it  was  fo  much  commended  b 
the  Ancients,  and  hath  been  cultivated  to  fo  good  Pun 
pole  by  our  Neighbours  in  France  and  Switzerland  Fc 
many  Years,  it  hath  not  as  yet  found  fo  good  Reeep 
tion  in  our  Country  as  could  be  wifhed,  nor  is  it  cuTti 
vated  in  any  conliderable  Quantity  •,  though  it  is  evi 
dent,  it  will  fucceed  as  well  in  England  as  in  either  ( 
the  before- mentioned  Countries,  being  extremely  hat 
dy,  and  refilling  the  fevereft  Cold  of  our  Climate  :  A 
a  Proof  of  this,  I  muft  beg  Leave  to  mention,  that  th 
Seeds  which  have  happened  to  be  fcattered  upon  th 
Ground  in  Autumn,  have  come  up,  and  the  Plant: 
have  endured  the  Cold  of  a  fevere  Winter,  and  rrtad 
very  ftrong  Plants. 

About  the  Year  1650,  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  Wei 
brought  over  from  France ,  and  fown  in  England ;  bi 
whether  for  want  of  Skill  in  its  Culture,  whereby  t 
did  not  fucceed,  or  that  the  People  Were  fo  fond  of  gc 
ing  on  in  their  old  beaten  Road,  as  not  to  try  the  E>i 
periment,  whether  it  would  fucceed  here  or  not,  w; 
the  Occafion  of  its  being  entirely  neglected  in  Fnglarii 
I  cannot  fay,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  it  was  negledle 
many  Years,  fo  as  to  be  almoft  forgoten.  Howeve 
I  hope,  before  I  quit  this  Article,  to  give  fuch  Direc 
dons  for  its  Culture,  as  will  encourage  the  People  <{ 
England  to  make  farther  Trial  of  this  valuable  Plan 
which  grows  in  the  greateftHeat,  and  alfo  in  very  col: 
Countries,  with  this  Difference  only,  that  in  very  h( 
Countries,  fuch  as  the  Spanifh  Weft -Indies,  &c.  whei 
it  is  the  chief  Fodder  for  their  Cattle  at  this  'Fime,  the 
cut  it  every  Week,  whereas  in  cold  Countries  it  is  fe 
dom  cut  oftener  than  three  or  four  Times  a  Year.  An 
it  is  very  likely,  that  this  Plant  will  be  of  great  Servic 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Barbadoes ,  Jamaica ,  and  theothi 
hot  Ifla.nds  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  one  of  the  greate 
Things  they  want  is  Fodder  for  their  Cattle;  fince  t 
the  Account  given  of  this  Plant  by  Pere  Fuillee, 
thrives  exceedingly  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  particij 
larly  about  Lima ,  where  they  cut  it  every  Week,  an 
bring  it  into  the  Market  to  fell,  and  is  there  the  onli 
Fodder  cultivated. 

It  is  alfo  very  common  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  an 
Dauphine ,  and  all  over  the  Banks  of  the  Rhone,  whei 
it  produces  abundantly,  and  may  be  mowed  five  or  f 
Times  in  a  Year.  Horfes*  Mules,  Oxen,  and  othr 
domeftick  Cattle,  love  it  exceedingly;  but  above  a 
when  it  is  green,  if  they  are  permited  to  feed  on  il? 
and  efpecially  the  black  Cattle,  which  will  feed  ver 
kindly  upon  the  dried  Plant ;  the  Excefs  of  which  i 
by  many  People,  thought  to  be  very  dangerous ;  bi 
it  is  faid  to  be  exceeding  good  for  Milch  Cattle,  to  pre 
mote  their  Quantity  of  Milk  ;  and  is  alfo  faid  to  agre' 
with  Plorfes  the  beft  of  all,  though  Sheep,  Goats,  an! 
rrtoft  other  Cattle,  will  feed  upon  it,  efpecially  whei 
young. 

The  Directions  given  by  all  thofe  who  have  writen  q 

this  Plant  are  very  imperfect,  and  generally  fuch  as,  f; 

practifed  in  this  Country,  will  be  found  entirely  wrongh 

for  moft  ot  them  order  the  mixing  of  this  Seed  wifi! 

Oats  or  Barley  (as  is  practifed  for  Clover;)  but  in  thl 

Way  it  leldom  comes  up  well,  and  if  it  does,  it  wi| 
7  E  >  .  ar  * 
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Up  fo  weak  by  growing  amongft  the  Corn,  as  not 
recovered  under  a  whole  Year,  if  ever  it  can  be 
rht  to  its  ufual  Strength  again, 
lers  have  direded  it  to  be  Town  upon  a  low  rich 
Soil  which  is  found  to  be  the  word:  next  to  a 
of  any  for  this  Plant.;  in  both  which  the  Roots 
Dtin  Winter,  and  in  a  Year  or  two  the  whole  Crop 
,e  deftroyed. 

t  the  Soil  in  which  this  Plant  is  found  to  fucceed 
n  this  Country  is,  a  light,  dry,  loofe,  fandy  Land, 
i  fhould  be  well  ploughed  and  dreffed,  and  the 
s  of  all  noxious  Weeds,  fuch  as  Couch  Grafs,  &V. 
)yed,  otherwife  thefe  will  overgrow  the  Plants 
young,  and  prevent  their  Progrefs. 
ie  belt  Time  to  fow  the  Seed  is  about  the  Middle  s 
t>ril,  when  the  Weather  is  fettled  and  fair ;  for  if 
Qw'it  when  the  Ground  is  very  wet,  or  in  a  rainy 
n,  the  Seeds  will  burft  and  come  to  nothing  (as  is 
the  Cafe  with  feveral  of  the  leguminous  Plants)  ; 
fore  you  lhould  always  obferve  to  fow  it  in  a  dry 
n,  and  if 'there  happens  fome  Rain  in  about  a 
:ek  or  ten  Days  after  it  is  fown,  the  Plants  will 
appear  above  Ground. 

It  the  Method  I  Would  direct  for  the  fowing  thefe 
;  is  as  follows  :  After  having  well  ploughed  and 
iwed  the  Land  very  fine,  you  fhould  make  a  Drill 
acrofs  the  Ground  almoft  half  an  Inch  deep,  into 
h  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fcattered  very  thin  •,  then 
■  them  over  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick,  or  fome- 
more,  with  the  Earth  •,  then  proceed  to  make 
ler  Drill  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  from  the  for- 
fbwing  the  Seeds  therein  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
e,  and  fo  proceed  through  the  whole  Spot  of 
ind,  allowing  the  fame  Diftance  between  Row  and 
and  fcatter  the  Seeds  very  thin  in  the  Drills.  In 
Vlanner,  an  Acre  of  Land  will  require  about  fix 
ids  of  Seeds ;  for  when  it  is  fown  thicker,  if  the 
grows  well,  the  Plants  will  be  fo  clofe  as  to  fpoil 
other  in  a  Year  or  two,  the  Heads  of  them  grow- 
o  a  confiderable  Size,  as  will  alfo  the  Roots,  pro- 
1  they  have  Room.  I  have  meafured  the  Crown 
ae  Root,  which  was  in  my  Poffeffion,  eighteen 
a  Diameter  •,  from  which  I  cut  near  four  hundred 
ts  at  one  Time,  which  is  an  extraordinary  Increafe, 
his  upon  a  poor  dry  gravelly  Soil,  which  had  not 
dunged  for  many  Years,  but  the  Root  was  at  leaf: 
fears  old  ;  fo  that  if  this  Crop  be  well  cultivated,  it 
continue  many  Years,  and  be  equally  good  as  when 
is  firft  fown  •,  for  the  Roots  generally  run  down  very 
in  the  Ground,  provided  the  Soil  be  dry  •,  and  al- 
gh  they  fhould  meet  a  hard  Gravel  a  Foot  below 
Surface,  yet  their  Roots  would  penetrate  it,  and 
e  their  Way  downward,  as  I  have  experienced, 
ng  taken  up  fome  of  them,  which  were  above  a 
1  in  Length,  and  had  run  above  two  Feet  into  a 
k  of  Gravel*  which  was  fo  hard  as  not  to  be 
med  without  Mattocks  and  Crows  of  Iron,  and 
with  much  Difficulty. 

'he  Reafon  for  directing  this  Seed  to  be  fown  in 
rs  is,  that  the  Plants  may  have  Room  to  grow ; 
for  the  better  Hiring  the  Ground  between  them,  to 
-oy  the  Weeds,  and  encourage  the  Growth  of  the 
its,  which  may  be  very  eafily  effected  with  a  Dutch 
juft  after  the  cuting  the  Crop  each  Time,  which 
caufe  the  Plants  to  fhoot  again  in  a  very  little  Time, 
be  much  ftronger  than  in  fuch  Places  where  the 
und  cannot  be  Hired ;  but  when  the  Plants  firft 
e  up,  the  Ground  between  fhould  be  hoed  with  a 
mon  Hoe  •,  and  if  in  doing  of  this  you  cut  up  the 
its  where  they  are  too  thick,  it  will  caufe  the  re- 
ning  to  be  much  ftronger.  This  Hoeing  fhould  be 
ated  two  or  three  Times  while  the  Plants  are  young, 
•rding  as  the  Weeds  are  produced,  obferving  al- 
s  to  do  it  in  dry  Weather,  that  the  Weeds  may  the 
sr  be  deftroyed  •,  for  if  it  be  done  in  moift  Weather, 

'  will  root  and  grow  again. 

Vith  this  Management,  the  Plants  will  grow  to  the 
ght  of  two  Feet,  or  more,  by  the  Begining  of  Au- 
when  the  Flowers  will  begin  to  appear,  at  which 
ie  it  fhould  be  cut,  obferving  to  do  it  in  a  dry  Sea- 
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fon,  if  it  is  to  be  made  Hay,  and  keep  it  often  turned* 
that  it  may  foon  dry*  and  be  carried  off  the  Ground* 
for  if  it  lie  long  upon  the  Roots,  it  will  prevent  the 
(hooting  again.  After  the  Crop  is  taken  oft,  you  fhould 
ftir  the  Ground  between  the  Rows  wfith  a  Flee,  to  kill 
the  Weeds,  and  loofen  the  Surface,  which  will  caufe 
the  Plants  to  fhoot  again  in  a  fhort  Time,  fo  that  by 
the  Begining  of  September  there  Will  be  Shoots  four  or 
five  Inches  high,  when  you  may  turn  in  Sheep  upon  it 
to  feed  it  down,  for  it  will  not  be  fit  to  cut  again  the 
fame  Seafon,  nor  fhould  the  Shoots  be  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main  upon  the  Plants,  which  would  decay  when  the 
frofty  Weather  comes  on,  and  fall  down  upon  the 
Crown  of  the  Roots,  and  prevent  their  fhooting  early 
the  fucceeding  Spring. 

So  that  the  beft  Way  is  to  feed  it  until  November , 
when  it  will  have  done  fhooting  for  that  Seafon  ;  but  it 
fhould  not  be  fed  by  large  Cattle  the  firft  Year,  becaufe 
the  Roots,  being  young,  would  be  in  Danger  of  being 
deftroyed,  either  by  their  trampling  upon  them,  or 
their  pulling  them  out  of  the  Ground  ;  but  Sheep  will 
be  of  Service  to  the  Roots  by  dunging  the  Ground, 
provided  they  do  not  eat  it  too  clofe,  fo  as  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  Crown  of  the  Roots. 

The  Begining  of  February ,  the  Ground  between  the 
Roots  fhould  be  again  Hired  with  the  Hoe,  to  encou¬ 
rage  them  to  fhoot  again,  but  in  doing  of  this  you 
fhould  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  Crown  of  the  Roots, 
upon  which  the  Buds  are  at  that  Time  very  turgid,  and 
ready  to  pufh.  With  this  Management,  if  the  Soil  be 
warm,  by  the  Middle  of  March  the  Shoots  will  be  five 
or  fix  Inches  high,  when,  if  you  are  in  Want  of  Fod¬ 
der,  you  may  feed  it  down  till  a  Week  in  April ;  after 
which  it  fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow  for  a  Crop,  which 
will  be  fit  to  cut  the  Begining  of  June ,  when  you  fhould 
obferve  to  get  it  off  the  Ground  as  foon  as  poffible,  and 
ftir  the  Ground  again  with  a  Dutch  Hoe,  which  will 
forward  the  Plants  fhooting  again,  fo  that  by  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  or  latter  End  of  July ,  there  will  be  another  Crop 
fit  to  cut,  which  muft  be  managed  as  before  ;  after 
which  it  fhould  be  fed  down  again  in  Autumn  ;  and  as 
the  Roots  by  this  Time  will  have  taken  deep  Hold  in 
the  Ground,  there  will  be  little  Danger  of  hurting 
them,  if  you  fhould  turn  in  larger  Cattle,  but  you  muft 
always  obferve  not  to  fuffer  them  to  remain  after  the 
Roots  have  done  fhooting,  left  they  fhould  eat  down  the 
Crown  of  the  Roots  below  the  Buds,  which  would  con- 
fiderably  damage,  if  not  deftroy  them. 

In  this  Manner  you  may  continue  conftantly  to  have 
two  Crops  to  cut,  and  two  Feedings  upon  this  Plant, 
and  in  good  Seafons  there  may  be  three  Crops  cut,  and 
two  Feedings,  which  will  be  a  great  Improvement,  ef- 
pecially  as  this  Plant  will  grow  upon  dry  barren  Soils, 
where  Grafs  will  come  to  little,  and  be  of  great  Ufe  in 
dry  Summers  when  Grafs  is  often  burnt  up.  And  as 
it  is  an  early  Plant  in  the  Spring,  fo  it  will  be  of  great 
Service  when  Fodder  falls  fhort  at  that  Seafon,  when  it 
will  be  fit  to  feed  at  leaft  a  Month  before  Grafs  or  Clo¬ 
ver  ;  for  I  have  had  this  Plant  eight  Inches  high  by 
the  tenth  of  March ,  Old  Style,  at  which  Time  the 
Grafs  in  the  fame  Place  has  fcarcely  been  one  Inch 
high. 

That  the  Cold  will  not  injure  this  Plant,  I  am  fully 
fatisfied,  for  in  the  very  cold  Winter,  Anno  1728-9,  I 
had  fome  Roots  of  this  Plant  which  were  dug  up  in 
Oftober,  and  laid  upon  the  Ground  in  the  open  Air  till 
the  Begining  of  March,  when  I  planted  them  again, 
and  they  fhot  out  very  vigoroufiy  foon  after  ;  nay,  even 
while  they  lay  upon  the  Ground,  they  ftruck  out  Fibres 
from  the  under  Side  of  the  Roots,  and  had  begun  to 
fhoot  o-reen  from  the  Crown  of  the  Roots.  But  that 
Wet  will  deftroy  the  Roots,  I  am  fully  convinced,  for 
I  fowed  a  little  of  the  Seed  upon  a  moift  Spot  of  Ground 
for  a  Trial,  which  came  up  very  well,  and  flourifhed 
exceedingly  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  but  in  Winter, 
when  the  great  Rains  fell,  the  Roots  began  to  rot  air 
Bottom,  and  before  the  Spring  moft  of  them  were  de¬ 
ftroyed. 

The  beft  Places  to  procure  the  Seed  from,  are  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  the  Northern  Parts  of  France ,  which  fuc¬ 
ceed 
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eeed  better  with  us  than  that  which  comes  from  a  more 
Southern  Climate  ;  but  this  Seed  may  be  faved  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  great  Plenty,  in  order  to  which,  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow  uncut  till 
the  Seeds  are  ripe,  when  it  mult  be  cut,  and  laid  to 
dry  in  an  open  Barn  where  the  Air  may  freely  pafs 
through  •,  but  the  Seed  mult  be  defended  from  the  Wet, 
for  if  it  be  expofed  thereto,  it  will  fhoot  while  it  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Pod,  whereby  it  will  be  fpoiled.  W  hen 
it  is  quite  dry,  it  mult  be  threfhed  cut,  and  cleanfed 
from  the  Hufk,  and  preferved  in  a  dry  Place  till  the 
Seafon  for  lowing  it ;  and  this  Seed  faved  in  England  is 
much  preferable  to  any  brought  from  Abroad,  as  1 
have  feveral  Times  experienced,  the  Plants  produced 
from  it  having  been  much  ltrcnger  than  thofe  produced 
from  French ,  Helvetian,  and  Turkey  Seeds,  which  were 
fown  at  the  fame  Time,  and  on  the  lame  Soil  and  Si¬ 
tuation. 

I  am  inclinable  to  think  that  the  Reafon  of  this 
Plant  not  fucceeding,  when  it  has  been  fown  in  Eng¬ 
land,  has  either  been  occafioned  by  the  fowing  it  with 
Corn,  with  which  it  will  by  no  Means  thrive  (tor  though 
the  Plant  be  very  hardy  when  grown  pretty  large,  yet 
at  its  fir  ft  coming  up,  if  it  be  incommoded  by  any  other 
Plants  or  Weeds,  it  feldom  does  well ;  therefore  it  fhould 
always  be  fown  by  it  fell,  and  carefully  cleared  from 
Weeds  until  it  has  Strength,  after  which  it  is  not  eafily 
deftroyed)  •,  or,  perhaps,  People  have  fown  it  at  a  wrong 
Seafon,  or  in  wet  Weather,  whereby  the  Seeds  have 
roted,  and  never  come  up,  which  hath  difcouraged 
their  attempting  it  again  ;  but  however  the  Succefs  has 
been,  I  dare  aver,  that  if  the  Method  of  fowing  and 
managing  of  this  Plant,  which  is  here  laid  down,  be 
duly  followed,  it  will  be  found  to  thrive  as  well  as  any 
other  Sort  of  Fodder  now  cultivated  in  England ,  and 
will  continue  much  longer,  for  if  the  Ground  be  duly 
Hired  after  the  Curing  each  Crop,  and  the  laft  Crop 
fed,  as  hath  been  directed,  the  Plants  will  continue  in 
Vigour  twenty  Years,  or  more,  without  renewing,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  permited  to  feed,  which  will  weaken 
the  Roots  more  than  four  Times  cuting  it  would  do. 

The  Hay  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  kept  in  clofe  Barns, 
it  being  too  tender  to  be  kept  in  Reeks  open  to  the  Air 
as  other  Hay  ;  but  it  will  remain  good,  if  well  dried 
before  it  be  carried  in,  three  Years.  The  People  A- 
broad  reckon  an  Acre  of  this  Fodder  fufficient  to  keep 
three  Horfes  all  the  Year  round. 

And  I  have  been  allured  by  Perfons  of  undoubted 
Credit,  who  have  cultivated  this  Plant  in  England ,  that 
three  Acres  of  it  have  fed  ten  Cart  Florfes  from  the 
End  of  April  to  the  Begining  of  Offcber ,  without  any 
other  Food,  though  they  have  been  confiantly  worked. 
Indeed  the  belt  Ufe  which  can  be  made  of  this  Grafs  is, 
to  cut  it,  and  give  it  green  to  the  Cattle  ;  where  this 
hath  been  daily  prabtiled,  I  have  obferved  that  by  the 
Time  the  Field  has  been  cut  over,  that  Part  which  was 
the  firit  cut,  hath  been  ready  to  cut  again  ;  fo  that 
there  has  been  a  conHant  Supply  in  the  fame  Field, 
from  the  Middle  ol  April  to  the  End  of  Ofleber  ;  when 
the  Seafon  has  continued  long  mild,  and  when  the  Sum¬ 
mers  have  proved  Ihowery,  I  have  known  fix  Crops 
cut  in  one  Seafon  ;  but  in  the  drielt  Seafons  there  will 
be  always  three.  When  the  Plant  begins  to  flower,  it 
fhould  then  be  cut,  for  if  it  Hands  longer,  the  Stalks 
will  grow  hard,  and  the  under  Leaves  will  decay,  fo 
that  the  Cattle  will  not  greedily  devour  it.  Where 
there  is  a  Quantity  ol  this  cultivated,  fome  of  it  fhould 
be  cut  before  the  Flowers  appear,  otherwife  there  will  be 
too  much  to  cut  within  a  proper  Time. 

When  this  is  made  into  Hay,  it  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  making-,  for  as  the  Stalks  are  very  fucculent,  it 
muH  be  often  turned,  and  expofed  a  Fornight  before  it 
will  be  fit  to  houfe,  for  this  requires  a  longer  Time  to 
make  than  Saint  Foin,  therefore,  when  it  is  cut,  it 
fhould  be  carried  to  make  upon  fome  Grafs  Ground, 
becaufe  the  Earth  in  the  Intervals  of  the  Rows  will  walh 
up,  and  mix  with  the  Hay  in  every  Shower  of  Rain, 
and  by  carrying  it  off  as  foon  as  it  is  cut,  the  Plants 
will  fhoot  up  again  foon  ;  but  it  is  not  io  profitable  for 
Hay,  as  to  cut  green  for  all  Sorts  of  Cattle,  but  efpe- 


cially  Horfes,  which  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  an< 
them  it  will  anfwer  the  Purpofe  of  both  Hay  and  Q  ° 
and  they  may  be  worked  at  the  fame  Time  juft  as  m  i* 
as  when  they  are  fed  with  Corn,  or  dry  Food.  1 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South 
France ,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  has  been  fuppofed  c 
a  Variety  of  the  firfi,  but  I  have  frequently  eultiv; 
this  by  Seeds,  and  have  never  obferved  it  to  alter.  ' 
Stalks  of  this  are  fmaller,  and  never  rife  fo  high ;  e 
Leaves  are  not  half  fo  broad  the  Flowers  are  prodt; 
in  fliort  roundifh  Spikes,  and  are  of  a  Saffron" Colt 
This  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  firff,  and  > 
Seeds  ripen  the  latter  Part  of  Summer.  It  may  be  et  , 
propagated  by  Seeds,  and  hath  a  perennial  Root  wl  \ 
wili  continue  many  Years;  it  is  feldom  cultivated  r 
where. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ;  this  is  an 
nual  Plant,  having  feveral  fiender  branching  Stalk  \ 
Foot  and  a  Half  long,  which  fpread  on  the  Grou 
and  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lo  j 
are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  entire.  The 'Flowers  - 
produced  fingly,  upon  fiender  Foot  Stalks,  which  p  ' 
ceed  from  the  Side  of  the  Biranches ;  they  are  fmall,  : 
a  yellow  Colour,  and  ihaped  like  thole  of  the  forrj 
Sort  -,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  flat,  Moon-fhaj 
Pods,  whofe  Borders  are  indented,  and  thefe  Indentu  , 
are  terminated  by  fine  Hairs  ;  in  each  of  thefe  Pods, 
lodged  four  or  five  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It  flow- 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  is  a 
an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  grow  a  Foot  and  a  H 
long,  trailing  on  the  Ground  ;  they  are  garnifhed  w 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  two  Pair  of  fmall  Lob 
terminated  by  one  large,  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Lot 
they  are  a  little  hoary,  and  placed  alternately  at  t 
Joints.  i  he  Flowers  Hand  upon  long  fiender  F( 
Stalks,  each  fuHaining  four  or  five  Gold-coloui 
Flowers  at  the  Top  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  comprefl 
Moon-fhaped  Pods,  not  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  t; 
third  Sort,  but  have  hairy  Indentures  like  thofe.  T1 
flowers  and  perfects  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time 
the  former. 

I  he  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Borders  of  t 
Sea  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy ;  this  is  alfo  an  anm 
Plant,  with  profirate  herbaceous  Stalks,  about  a  Fc 
long,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lob 
are  Wedge-lhaped  and  fawed  toward  the  Top.  T 
Flowers  are  produced  upon  fiender  Foot  Stalks  arifn 
from  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  about  an  In 
long,  each  fuHaining  five  or  fix  pale  yellow  Flowe:} 
which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  thick  Moon-fhaped  Poc 
whole  Borders  are  entire,  containing  three  or  four  fm; 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  in  each.  It  flowers  and  fee 
about  the  fame  Time  with  the  two  former. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  in  moH  of  the  warm  C'ountrij 
in  Europe  ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  with  a  proftrate  he 
baceous  Stalk  about  a  Foot  long,  which  branches  o 
on  every  Side,  and  is  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leave 
whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and  entire.  The  Flowers  ftai 
upon  branching  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  towa 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  each  fuHaining  many  pa 
yellow  Flowers,  which  fit  upon  fhort  leparate  Fo 
Stalks ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Moon-fhaped  Pods,  eae 
containing  four  or  five  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

Thefeventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  from  whofe  Roots  come  o 
feveral  oblong  Leaves,  about  two  Inches  and  a  Ha 
long,  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  broad  toward  the  Toi 
where  they  are  rounded  ;  thefe  fpread  on  the  Groun' 
and  between  them  come  out  the  Stalks  which  are  flei 
der,  about  a  Foot  long,  branching  out  into  ftnalln 
they  are  garnifhed  with  winged  hoary  Leaves ;  tho 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  are  compofed  of  tv 
Pair  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  a; 
equal  in  Size,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stall 
are  trifoliate.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Er 
of  the  Stalks,  they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  fhaped  lil 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are  fucceeded  by  con 
preffed  Moon-fhaped  Pods  which  are  acutely  indente 
on  their  Borders,  and  contain  three  or  four  Kidne} 
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ed  Seeds.  This  Plant  flowers  and  ripens  Its  Seeds 
it  the  fame  Time  as  the  other. 

hefe  annual  Sorts  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
»  who  are  curious  in  Botany  ;  the  Seeds  of  thefe 
Id  be  fown  on  an  open  Bed  of  frelh  Ground,  in  the 
e  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  becaufe  they  do 
3ear  tranfp!  an  ting  well,  unlefswhen  they  are  young, 
he  Plants  fpread  their  Branches  on  the  Ground,  fo 
fhouid  not  be  fown  nearer  than  two  Feet  and  a 
'afunder;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  re- 
»  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
ds.  In  June  they  will  begin  to  flower,  and  as  the 
<s  and  Branches  extend,  fo  there  will  be  a  Succef- 
>f  Flowers  produced  till  the  Autumn  ;  but  the  early 
/ers  are  fuch  as  will  have  good  Seeds  fucceed  them, 
hofe  which  come  late  in  Summer,  have  not  Time 
pen  before  the  cold  Weather  comes  on. 
he  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the 
ipelago ,  in  Sicily,  and  the  warmed  Parts  of  Italy. 
;rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  Stalk  to  the  Pleight  of  fix  or 
i  Feet,  covered  with  a  grayifh  Bark,  and  divides 
many  Branches,  which,  while  young,  are  covered 
a  hoary  Down  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint 
trifoliate  Leaves,  Handing  upon  Foot  Stalks  about 
ich  long  •,  there  are  two  or  three  of  thefe  at  each 
t,  fo  that  the  Branches  are  clofely  covered  with 
i  *,  the  Lobes  are  fmall,  Spear-fhaped,  and  hoary 
teir  under  Side  ;  thefe  remain  all  the  Year.  The 
tersare  produced  on  Foot  Stalks  which  arile  from  the 
of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  each 
:  Stalk  fudaining  four  or  five  Flowers  •,  thefe  are 
ieded  by  comprefled  Moon-draped  Pods,  each  con- 
ng  three  or  four  Kidney-draped  Seeds, 
flowers  great  Part  of  the  Year,  and  when  the  Win- 
are  favourable  all  the  Year,  or  when  the  Plants  are 
ered  in  Winter,  they  are  feldom  deftitute  of  Flow- 
but  thofe  in  the  open  Air  begin  to  flower  in  April , 
continue  in  Succefiion  till  December.  Thofe  Flowers 
h  appear  early  in  Summer,  will  have  their  Seeds 
in  Augujl,  or  the  Begining  of  September ,  and  the 
rs  will  ripen  in  Succefiion  till  the  Cold  ftops  them, 
his  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds, 
r  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  or  a  warm  Border  ol 
;  Earth,  in  the  Begining  of  April,  and  when  the 
ts  come  up,  they  lhould  be  carefully  cleared  from 
ds ;  but  they  fhouid  remain  undidurbed,  if  fown 
e  common  Ground,  till  September  following,  but  if 
.  hot  Bed,  they  lhould  be  tranlplanted  about  Mid- 
ler  into  Pots,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  until  they 
:  taken  Root  •,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  in- 
Situation  where  they  may  be  fereened  from  drong 
ds,  in  which  they  may  abide  till  the  latter  End  of 
hr,  when  they  mud  be  put  into  a  Frame,  in  order 
lelter  them  from  hard  Frolts,  for  thofe  Plants  which 
:  been  brought  up  tenderly,  will  be  liable  to  fuffer 
lard  Frods,  efpecially  while  they  are  young.  In 
/  following  thefe  Plants  may  be  lhaken  out  of  the 
»  and  placed  in  the  full  Ground,  where  they  are 
»ned  to  remain,  which  lhould  be  in  a  light  Soil,  and 
irm  Situation,  in  which  they  will  endure  the  Cold 
ur  ordinary  Winters  extremely  well,  and  continue 
roduce  Flowers  mod  Part  of  the  Year,  and  re[ain- 
their  Leaves,  all  the  Winter  renders  them  the  more 
able. 

hofe  alfo  which  were  fown  in  an  open  Border  may 
ranfplanted  in  Augujl  following,  in  the  fame  Man- 
>  but  in  doing  of  this,  you  mud  be  careful  to  take 
11  up  with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  if  pofii- 
as  alfo  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
-  taken  Root  ;  after  which  they  will  require  little 
e  Care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
rune  off  the  luxuriant  Branches  to  keep  them  with- 
lue  Compafs ;  but  you  lhould  never  prune  them 
)T  in  the  Spring,  nor  late  in  Autumn,  for  if  Frod 
i!d  happen  foon  after  they  are  pruned,  it  will  dedroy 
tender  Branches,  and,  many  Times,  the  whole 
't  is  lod  thereby. 

hefe  Plants  have  been  condantly  preferved  in  the 
•n-houfe,  fuppofing  them  very  tender  ;  but  I  have 
large  Plants  of  this  Kind,  which  have  remained  in 
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the  open  Air  in  a  warm  Situation  many  Years  without 
any  Cover,  and  have  been  much  dronger,  and  flowered 
better,  than  thofe  which  tvere  houfed,  though,  indeed, 
it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  Plant  or  two  in  Shelter,  led 
by  a  very  fevere  Winter  (which  fometimes  happens  in 
England )  the  Plants  abroad  fhouid  be  dedroyed. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings,"  which 
fhouid  be  planted  in  April,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth, 
and  watered  and  lhaded  until  they  have  taken  Root,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  but 
they  lhould  remain  in  the  lame  Bed  till  Augujl  follow¬ 
ing,  before  they  are  tranfplanted,  by  which  Time  they 
will  have  made  drong  Roots,  and  may  be  removed  then 
with  Safety  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  ob- 
ferving  (as  was  before  directed)  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  you  may  train 
them  up  with  drait  Stems,  by  fadening  them  to  Sticks, 
otherwife  they  are  apt  to  grow  crooked  and  irregular, 
and  when  you  have  got  their  Stems  to  the  Fleight  you 
defign  them,  they  may  then  be  reduced  to  regular  Heads, 
and,  with  pruning  their  irregular  Shoots  every  Year, 
they  may  be  kept  in  very  good  Order. 

This  Plant  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  where  the  Goats  feed  upon  it,  with  whofe 
Milk  the  Inhabitants  make  great  Quantities  of  Cheele  ; 
it  alfo  grows  in  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago ,  where 
the  Turks  ule  the  Wood  of  thefe  Shrubs  to  make  Han¬ 
dles  for  their  Sabres,  and  the  Calc'gers  of  Patmos  make 
their  Beds  of  this  Wood. 

This  is,  as  hath  been  before  obferved,  by  many  Peo¬ 
ple  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cytifus  of  Virgil ,  Columella ,  and 
the  old  Writers  in  Hulbandry,  which  they  mention  aS 
an  extraordinary  Plant,  and  worthy  of  Cultivation  for 
Fodder,  from  whence  feveral  Perfons  have  recommend¬ 
ed  it  as  worthy  of  our  Care  in  England.  But  however 
ufeful  this  Plant  may  be  in  Crete ,  Sicily,  Naples ,  or 
thofe  warmer  Countries,  yet  I  am  perftiaded  it  will  ne¬ 
ver  thrive  in  England,  fo  as  to  be  of  any  real  Advan¬ 
tage  for  that  Purpofe,  for  in  fevere  Frod  it  is  very  fub- 
jedt  to  be  dedroyed,  or  at  lead  fo  much  damaged,  as 
not  to  recover  its  former  Verdure  before  the  Middle,  or 
latter  End  of  May ,  and  the  Shoots  which  are  produced, 
will  not  bear  cuting  above  once  in  a  Summer,  and  then 
will  not  be  of  any  confiderable  Length,  and  the  Stems 
growing  very  woody,  will  render  the  cuting  of  it  very 
troublefome  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  Whole,  it  can  never 
anfwer  the  Trouble  and  Expence  in  cultivating  it,  nor  is 
it  worth  the  Trial,  fince  we  have  fo  many  other  Plants 
preferable  to  it,  though  in  hot  dry  rocky  Countries, 
where  few  other  Plants  will  thrive,  this  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  great  Advantage,  fince  in  fuch  Situations  this 
Plant  will  live  many  Years,  and  thrive  very  well. 

But  however  unfit  this  may  be  for  fuch  Ufes  in  Eng¬ 
land,  yet  for  the  Beauty  of  its  hoary  Leaves,  which  will 
abide  all  the  Year,  together  with  its  long  Continuance 
in  flower,  it  deferves  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden, 
where  being  intermixed  with  Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth, 
it  makes  a  very  agreeable  Variety. 

As  there  are  at  prefent  fo  many  Perfons  inquifitive  to 
know  which  is  the  true  Cytifus  mentioned  by  the  An- 
tients,  I  have  taken  the  Pains  of  tranferibing  briefly 
what  they  have  faid  as  to  its  Defcription,  by  which  may 
be  judged  how  uncertain  it  is  to  determine  in  an  Affair 
where  there  is  fo  little  to  be  found  in  Authours  to  af- 
fid  us. 

Tbeophrajlus  fays,  Cytifus  is  fuch  an  Enemy  to  other 
Plants,  that  it  willjkill  them,  by  robbing  them  of  Nou- 
rifhment,  and  that  the  Medulla  of  it  is  fo  hard  and  thick, 
that  it  comes  the  neared  of  any  Thing  to  Ebenum. 

The  Shrub  Cytifus,  by  Arijlomachus,  the  Athenian,  as 
may  be  feen  in  Pliny  [who  fays  much  the  fame  as  Varro 
and  Columella,  from  whom  probably  he  has  taken  it,]  is 
highly  commended  for  Food  for  Sheep,  and,  being  dry, 
for  Swine;  the  Utility  [as  to  Health  and  Patening, 
Dal.]  the  fame  as  that  of  Ervum,  but  the  Satiety  is 
quicker,  a  four-footed  Animal  growing  fat  with  a  little 
of  it,  fo  that  CaEtle  fet  light  by  their  Barley. 

No  Food  makes  a  greater  Quantity,  nor  better  Milk, 
and  it  excels  all  Things  as  to  the  Difeafes  ol  Cattle  ; 
moreover,  being  given  dry,  or  in  a  Deception  of  Wa- 
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ter  mixed  with  Wine,  to  Nurfes  whofe  Milk  fails,  it 
helps  very  much,  and  makes  the  Children  flronger,  and 
take  to  their  Feet  fooner  ;  green,  it  is  alfo  good  for 
them,  or  dry,  if  it  be  made  moift. 

Democritus  and  Ariftomachus  fay,  Bees  will  never  want 
Food,  if  they  have  Cytifus  enough,  nor  is  any  Thing 
cheaper. 

If,  when  the  Seed  be  fown,  Showers  are  wanting, 
Columella  directs.  That  it  be  watered  the  fifteen  follow¬ 
ing  Days. 

It  is  fown  [according  to  the  Antients]  after  the  Equi¬ 
noxes \  It  is  perfected  in  three  Years.  It  is  mown  in 
the  Vernal  Equinox  [for  it  flouriffies  all  the  Winter,  Dal.] 
when  it  has  done  flowering,  with  the  cheap  Labour  of 
a  Boy,  or  old  Woman. 

The  Cytifus  is  hoary  in  Afpedk  If  any  one  would 
exprefs  its  Likenefs  briefly,  it  is  a  Shrub  of  a  broader 
Trefoil. 

In  Winter,  being  moiflened,  ten  Pounds  will  fatisfy 
a  Horfe,  and  a  lefs  Quantity  other  Animals.  Being 
dry,  it  has  more  Virtue,  and  a  lefs  Quantity  fatisfies. 

This  Shrub  was  found  in  the  Ifle  Cythnus,  thence  it 
was  tranflated  into  all  the  Cyclades ,  and  afterwards  into 
the  Cities  of  Greece ,  where  it  occafloned  a  great  Increafe 
of  Cheefe. 

It  fears  not  the  Injury  of  Heat  nor  Cold,  nor  Hail 
nor  Snow,  and  Hyginus  adds,  nor  of  Enemies,  becaufe 
the  Wood  is  of  no  Value, 

Alfo  Galen,  in  his  Book  tie  Amid,  writes,  <c  Cytifus  is 
“  a  Shrub.  In  Myfia ,  in  that  Part  that  is  neareft  to  our 
“  Province,  there  is  aTradt  which  they  call  Bratton , 
“  in  which  there  is  a  Place  full  of  Cytifus ,  from  the 
d  Flowers  of  which,  all  agree,  the  Bees  make  very 

much  Honey. 

“  It  is  a  fruticofe  Plant it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  a 
ii  Myrtle.” 

He  fays,  feven  Ample  Leaves  have  the  Faculty  of 
digefting,  mixed  with  warm  Water,  as  the  Leaves  of 
Mallows  :  Thus  Galen. 

Cornarus  too  fecurely  'writes,  That  Cytifus  either  ne¬ 
ver  came  among  the  Germans ,  or  that  it  perifhed  long 
ago.  From  what  Pliny  fays,  That  it  was  very  rare  in 
Italy  in  his  Time,  he  cannot  perfuade  me,  that  nothing 
could  grow  in  Germany  that  was  fcarce  in  Italy.  Jo. 
Batth. 

Strabo ,  contrary  to  Diofcorid.es ,  Pliny ,  and  Galen ,  will 
have  the  Cytifus  to  be  a  Tree,  and  he  likens  it  to  the 
Balfamum ,  an  odoriferous  Tree,  which  probably  was 
the  Occafion,  that  Cornarus  thought  this  Tree  came 
neareft  to  a  Shrub,  becaufe  Pliny  faid  the  Wood  was  of 
no  Value,  therefore  he  perfuades  himfelf,  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  woody  Branches,  not  tender  and  foft,  as  in  an 
Herb. 

But  Virgil  fhews  it  is  neither  a  Tree,  nor  a  Shrub, 
when  he  fays  : 

-  Non  me  pafeente ,  capelD,, 

Plorentem  Cytifum ,  &  falices  carpetis  amciras. 

\_Buc.  Eclog.  t. 

Sic  Cytifo  pafia  diftendunt  ubera  vaecce. 

Eclog.  9. 

Net  Cytifo  fatnrantur  apes ,  net  fronde  capella. 

Eclog.  10. 

Virgil ,  I  fay,  indicates  very  plainly  in  thefeVerfes, 
that  it  is  neither  a  Tree,  nor  a  Shrub,  for  Goats  do  not 
life  it,  nor  can  they,  if  they  were  wont  to  eat  flowery 
Trees.  Neither  will  what  Cornarus  fays  avail,  when 
Pliny  fays  the  Wood  is  no  Value,  that  it  muft,  of  Ne- 
ceffity,  produce  woody  Branches  j  nay,  the  contrary  is 
rather  true,  that  there  is  no  Value  in  the  Wood,  that 
it  bears  viny  pliable  Branches,  with  which  the  Goats 
cannot  be  fatiated. 

Theocritus  very  plainly  expreffes  it.  That  Cytifus  is  a 
very  grateful  Food  to  Goats  : 


Hr  Vf  rev  sfurica?,  shlxpy?  rr,v  say  a,  Mxtc.- 

Capra  Cytifim9  lupus  capelhm  fequitur. 


Which  is  thus  imitated  by  Virgil : 

Torva  leana  lupum  fequitur ,  lupus  ipfe  capellam  : 

Florentem  Cylijum  fequitur  lafeiva  capella . 

Amatus ,  to  avoid  this  Difficulty,  concludes  Cytifus 
be  between  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  the  Difference  of  C 
nus,  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  Pliny ,  that,  as  a  Tree 
may  be  ufed  in  the  feminine  Gender,  as  a  Shrub  in  1 
maiculine,  which  is  not  worth  the  minding. 

Columella  ufes  Cytifus  in  the  feminine  Gender  a 
Theocritus  and  others  in  the  mafeulitie ;  as  Cob.  Co, 
in  Lex.  who  writes  that  it  was  called  ipvofv. x\ov,  a 
Theocritus  calls  this  Shrub  x-JJtXcv,  and  others,  K»T»c 
others  again  rijA*?. 

O iCythnus,  or,  as  others,  of  Cythifa,  the  Name  * 
an  Ifland,  as  Severius  has  it. 

Among  thefe  Words  of  Di  of  cor  ides  in  fome  Mai: 
feripts,  there  are  found,  falfely  writen,  in  fome,  Teli: 
Iriphyllon ,  in  others  Lotum  Grandest. 

Diofcorides3 s  Defcription  of  the  Cytifus  is  not  fo  ; 
curate,  that  from  it  the  true  Cytifus  may  be  afeertain. 

Although  in  the  feveral  Species  of  Cytifufes  it  is  hr 
to  judge  which  is  the  legitimate  Cytifus  lpecified  by  1 
Antients ;  the  moft  fkilful  take  it  to  be  that  which  A 
ranthus  has  deferibed,  which  is  our  Medica,  which  1 
been  ranged  under  the  Genus  of  Cytifus ,  by  moft  of  t 
Writers  before  Dr.  T our nt fort,  .who  eftabliffied  the  C 
nus  of  Medicago ,  on  Account  of  the  Seed  Veffel  bei 
like  that  of  Medica ,  or  Snail  Trefoil. 

This  Plant  grows  in  great  Plenty  at  Abrutzo ,  whi 
the  Goats  feed  upon  it,  and  from  their  Milk  are  ma 
great  Quantities  of  Cheefe.  I  have  had  both  Seeds  a, 
Specimens  of  the  Plant  lent  me  from  thence,  by  P< 
fons  of  the  greateft  Skill  in  Botany,  who  have  affur 
me,  that  this  Plant  is  generally  fuppofed,  by  all  t 
People  of  Learning  in  that  Country,  to  be  the  Plai 
mentioned  by  Virgil. 

Trifolium  fruticans ,  according  to  Dodonaus,  or  Po 
monium ,  according  to  fome,  is  improperly  called  C)% 
by  many. 

Trifolium  candidum  Dcdcn.  by  fome  is  faid  to  be  t 
Cytifus  of  Columella ,  concerning  which,  fee  Lib.  Hi 
n.  9.  17.  of  Trifolious  Herbs. 

Tragus  writes.  That  their  Opinion  is  to  be  rejefte 
who  interpret  the  Trifolium  pratenfe  to  be  a  Cytifus. 

Some  contend  the  Trifolium  candidum  of  Do  don.  t 
Re  ohm  Meliloturn  vulgar  em,  to  be  the  Cytifus  of  the  A 
tients,  as  Dodonaus  fays,  but  they  have  not  hit  on  t 
Truth. 

Ruellius  writes,  That  he  was  afraid  that  Marceli 
took  Cytifus  for  Medica. 

MEDICAGO.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  805.  Medica.  Low j 
Injt.  R.  H.  410.  Tab.  231.  Snail  Trefoil. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  cylindrical  eredi  Empalemsnt  of 
Leaf ,  . which  is  cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  equal  acute  St 
ments.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  having  ' 
oval  eredi  Standard ,  whofe  Borders  are  refiexed.  The  JVh 
are  oblong ,  oval ,  and  fixed  to  the  Keel  by  an  Appendix,  f 
Keel  is  oblong ,  bifid ,  obtufe ,  and  refiexed.  It  bath  ten  St 
mina ,  nine  of  which  are  joined ,  and  the  other  is  fing 
terminated  by  fnall  Summits ,  and  an  oblong  Germen ,  whi 
fits  upon  a  fhort  Style ,  is  involved  with  the  Stamina  by  t 
Keel ,  and  crowned  by  a  very  fmall  Stigma.  The  Genu 
afterward  turns  to  a  long  compreffed  Pod ,  twifled  into  i\ 
Form  of  a  Snail ,  inclofing  many  Kidney -floaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fame  Se<fti<  j 
and  Clafs  as  the  former  by  Tournefort  and  Linnaus.  ! 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Medicago  peduncuhs  racemofis,  kguminibus  cot 
lea t is,  fpinofis ,  cattle  procumbente  tomentofo.  Hort.  Cli 
378.  Medicago  with  branching  Foot  Stalks,  Sna 
ihaped  prickly  Pods,  and  a  trailing  woolly  Stalk.  T1 
is  the  Medica  Marina*  Lob.  Icon.  38.  Sea  Medick,  x 
Srjall  Trefoil. 

2.  Medicago  leguminibus  cochleatis  inermibus ,  filp\ 
dentatis ,  caule  angulofo  dijfufo,  foliolis  oblongo  ovatis  act* 
denlatis.  Medicago  with  fmooth  Snaii-lhaped  Pods,  i| 
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-d -Stipule-,  an  angular  diffufed  Stalk,  and  oblong 
fmall  Leaves,  which  are  Amply  indented.  This 
ie  Medica  fcutellata.  J.  B.  2.  384.  Snail  Trefoil, 
nonly  called  Snails.  ,  .. 

Medicago  leguminibus  tornatis  mermibus ,  ftipults 
dentatis,  folklis  ferratis.  Medicago  with  a  turn'd 
)th  Pod,  acute  indented  Stipulae,  and  the  final! 
;eS  faWed.  This  is  the  Medica  tornata  minor  lenis. 

Theat.  in 6.  Snail  Trefoil  with  a  fmaller  turned 
5th  Fruit.  , 

Medicago  leguminibus  cochleatis  fpinoftjftmis  acu- 
trinque  tendentious.  Medicago  with.  very  prickly  Snail- 
Id  Pods,  whofe  Spines  point  every  Way.  This  is 
Medica  magno  frvMu ,  aculeis  furfum  (ft  decrfum  ten- 
bus.  Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  H.  411-  Snail  Trefoil  with  a 
Fruit,  whofe  Spines  point  upward  and  downward, 
tnonly  called  Hedgehog. 

Medicago  leguminibus  cochleatis  fpinofts,  foliolis 
dentatis  tricufpidifque.  Medicago  with  prickly  Snak¬ 
ed  Pods,  whofe  Lobes  are  acutely  indented,  and 
linate  in  three  Points.  This  is  the  Medica  cochleata 
pos  capftuld  rotunda  fpinofd ,  foliis  elegant er  diftebiis. 

B .  Snail-fhaped  Trefoil,  having  a  double  Fruit 
a  round  prickly  Capfule,  and  elegantly  cut  Leaves, 
here  are  many  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
v  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of  Europe ,  and  are 
uently  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake 
rariety  •,  but  as  thefe  are  rarely  cultivated  in  other 
lens,  fo  k  would  be  befide  my  Purpofe  to  enumerate 
i  here. 

he  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Borders  of  the 
iterranean  Sea  ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  trail- 
woolly  Branches  about  a  Foot  long,  which  are  di- 
d  into  fmall  Branches,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate 
ny  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  which  are  fmall,  Wedge  - 
ed,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow- 
re  produced  from  the  Side  and  at  the  Ends  of  the 
iches,  in  fmall  Clufters  •,  they  are  of  a  bright  yel- 
Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundilh  Snail- 
ed  Fruit  which  are  downy,  and  are  armed  with  a 
fhort  Spines.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June  and 
,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

'his  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
1  upon  a  warm  Border  of  dry  Soil  in  the  Spring, 
re  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  •,  when  the 
its  are  come  up,  two  or  three  of  them  may  be  tranf- 
ited  into  fmall  Pots  to  be  fheitered  in  Winter,  be- 
e  in  fevere  Froft,  thofe  which  are  in  the  open  Air 
frequently  deftroyed  •,  though  they  will  endure  the 
d  of  our  ordinary  Winters,  if  they  are  growing  in  a 
Soil  and  a  fheitered  Situation.  Thofe  Plants  which 
left  remaining,  will  require  no  other  Culture  but 
hin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them 
nfrom  VvTeds.  This  Sort  may  alfo  be  propagated 
Airings,  which  may  be  planted  in  June  or  July ,  in 
ady  Border,  covering  them  clofe  with  a  Glafs  to 
iude  the  external  Air ;  thefe  will  take  Root  in  about 
Weeks  Time,  and  may  then  be  either  planted  in  a 
ni  Border  or  in  Pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way 
he  feedling  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
irally  in  the  warm  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  in  England 
frequently  cultivated  in  Gardens,  for  the  Qddneis 
its  Fruit,  which  is  twifted  in  the  Form  of  a  Snail, 
as  it  ripens  turns  to  a  dark  brown  Colour,  fo  as  to 
e  the  Appearance  of  Snails  feeding  on  the  Plants  at 
fir  ft  View.  This  hath  trailing  Branches,  the  Flow- 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
Branches.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
ds  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
ch  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Middle  of  Aprils  where 
Plants  are  to  remain  ;  and  the  Plants  fhould  be 
ted  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from 
■eds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require. 

Hie  third  Sort  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
he  fame  Countries  as  the  former.  This  hath  trailing 
riches,  and  yellow  Flowers  like  the  fecond  Sort,  but 
Fruit  is  much  longer  and  clofer  twifted,  io  as  to 
:mble  the  Figure  of  a  Veffel  called  a  Pipe,  being 
at  each  End  than  in  the  Middle.  This  is  frequently 
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kept  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  and  may  be 
propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  fecond 
Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which  waf 
formerly  more  cultivated  in  the  Engiijh  Gardens  than 
atprefent.  The  Stalks,  Leaves,  and  Flowers,  afe  like 
thofe  of  the  two  former  Sorts,  but  the  Fruit  is  much 
larger,  and  clofely  armed  with  long  Spines  like  a  Hedge¬ 
hog,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title;  thefe  Spines  point 
every  Way,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  handle  the  Fruit 
without  fmarting  for  it.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds 
in  the  fame  Way  as  the  fecond  Sort,  and  the  Plants  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  Treatment.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

1  he  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  it  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  with  trailing  Stalks  like  the  former  ;  the 
Lobes  of  the  trifoliate  Leaves  are  Wedge-ibaped, 
iharply  indented  on  the  Edges,  and  at  the  i  op  have 
three  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow, 
and  the  Fruit  is  Snail-ihaped  but  fmall,  and  armed 
with  many  weak  Spines.  It  flowers  about  the  fame. 
Time  with  the  former,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
fame  Way. 

MEDLAR.  See  Mefpilus. 

MELAMPYRUM.  Town.  Inft.  R.  El.  173.  Tab. 
78.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  660.  MfAapwrvpoj/,  of  black, 

and  'snips?,  Wheat.]  Cow  Wheat. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Emp clement  of  one  Leaf  \  , 
which  is  tubulous ,  and  cut  into  four  Segments  at  the  Brim. 
The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  having  an  oblong  recurved 
Tube  cornprejfed  at  the  Brim -,  the  upper  Lip  is  formed  like 
a  Helmet ,  and  is  cornprejfed  and  indented  at  the  Top  ;  the 
under  Lip  is  plain ,  erebl,  and  cut  into  three  Segments  at 
the  Top ,  which  are  equal  and  obtufe.  It  hath  four  Awl- 
f, japed  Stamina  which  are  curved  under  the  upper  Lip ,  two 
of  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits ,  and  in  the  Center  is  Jituated  an  acute-pointed  Ger- 
men ,  fuppor ting  a  Jingle  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma. 
The  Empalement  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  acute-pointed 
Capfule  with  two .  Cells ,  incloftng  two  pretty  large  oval 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Seblion 
of  T ourneforfs  third  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  perfonated  anomalous  Flower  of  one  Leaf ,  which 
is, tubulous.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sebtiori 
of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  Jhorter  Stamina ,  and 
the  Seeds  arc  included  in  a  Capfule.  y 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Melampyrum  flortm  conjugationibus  remotis,  co- 
rollis  claufis.  Flor.  Suec.  513.  Cow  Wheat  with  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers  Handing  at  a  Diftance,  and  the 
Petals  fhut.  This  is  the  Melampyrum  luteum  latifolium . 
C.  B.  P.  234.  Broad-leaved  yellow  Cow  Wheat. 

2.  Melampyrum  fpicis  quadrangularibus  compablis 
ob tufts  imbricatis.  Flor.  Suec.  510.  Cow  Wheat  with 
compabt  quadrangular  Spikes,  which  are  obtufe  and 
imbricated.  This  is  the  Melampyrum  luteum  anguftifo- 
Uum.  C.  B.  P.  234.  Yellow  narrow-leaved  Cow  Wheat; 

3.  Melampyrum  fpicis  conicis  luxe  fpicatis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  298.  Cow  Wheat  with  loofe  conical  Spikes  of 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Melampyrum  purpurafeente  coma . 
C.  B.  P.  234.  Cow  Wheat  with  purplilh  Tops. 

4.  Melampyrum  brabteis  cordato-lanceolatis,  ftummis 
cclcratis  fterilibus,  calycibus  lanatis.  Flor.  Suec.  512.  Cow 
Wheat  with  Heart  Spear- fhaped  Brabtete,  lterile  co¬ 
loured  Tops,  and  woolly  Empalements.  This  is  the 
Melampyrum  coma  carulea.  C.  B.  P.  234.  Cow'  Wheat 
with  blue  Tops. 

Thefe  Plants  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens.  The 
firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  in  many  Parts  of 
England.  The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  Bed- 
fordftjire  and  Cambridgefhire.  The  fourth  Sort  grows  in 
the  northern  Parts  of  Europe.  The  third  Sort  grows 
naturally  in  forne  of  the  fandy  Lands  in  Norfolk ,  though 
not  in  great  Plenty  ;  but  in  Weft  Lriezland  and  Flan¬ 
ders  it  grows  very  plentifully  among  the  Corn ;  and 
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Clitftus  fays,  it  lpoils  their  Bread,  making  it  dark  ;  &nd 
that  thofe  who  eat  of  it,  ufed  to  be  troubled  with  Hea- 
vinels  of  the  Head,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  if  they  had 
eaten  Darnel  or  Cockle :  But  Mr.  Ray  fays,  He  has 
eaten  of  this  Bread  very  often,  but  could  never  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  gave  any  difagreeable  Tafte,  or  that  -it  was 
accounted  unwholelbme  by  the  Country  People,  who 
never  endeavour  to  feparate  it  from  the  Corn  :  And 
Tabernamontanus  declares,  He  has  often  eaten  it  with¬ 
out  any  Harm  ;  and  fays,  it  makes  a  very  pleafant 
Bread.  It  is  a  delicious  Food  for  Cattle,  particularly 
for  fatening  of  Oxen  and  Cows,  for  which  Purpofe  it 
may  be  cultivated. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fliould  be  fown  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  it  feldom  grows 
the  firft  Year  *,  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft 
be  weeded  in  the  Spring  while  young,  and  as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  fhew  their  Flowers,  the  Cattle  may  be 
led  upon  it ;  but  they  (hould  be  confined  to  a  certain 
Space,  and  not  permited  to  run  over  the  whole  Field 
to  trample  it  down,  which  would  deftroy  a  meat  Part 
of  it. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  make  a  pretty  Appear¬ 
ance,  with  their  purple  and  blue  Tops,  during  the 
Months  of  July  and  Augufi.  They  are  all  of  them  an¬ 
nual  Plants. 

,  MELASTOMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Riant.  481.  Grojfularia. 
Sloan.  Hi  ft.  Jam.  Plum.  Sp.  18.  The  American  Gooie- 
berry  Tree,  vulgo. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

’The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
fuelling  like  a  Bladder ,  and  obtufe.  It  hath  five  roundijh 
Petals ,  which  are  inferted  into  the  Border  of  the  Empale¬ 
ment  and,  ten  floor  t  Stamina ,  terminated  by  Ion &  erect 
Summits  a  little  curved.  Under  the  Flower  is  /mated  a 
roundijh  Germen ,  fupporting  a /lender  Style ,  crowned  by  an 
incurved  indented  Stigma .  The  Germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  Berry  with  five  Cells ,  covered  by  the  Empalement 
which  crowns  it,  and  contains  many  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Se&ion  of 
Linnaeus  s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melastoma  foliis  denticulatis  ovatis  acutis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant .  389.  Melaftoma  with  oval,  acute-pointed, 
indented  Leaves.  This  is  the  Grojfularia  Americana , 
plantaginis folio  ampliftimo .  Plum.  Sp.  18.  American  Goofe- 
berry  with  a  Plantain  Leaf. 

2.  Melastoma  foliis  denticulatis  ovatis  acuminatis , 
nervis  interioribus  ante  baftn  coadunatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
390.  Melaftoma  with  oval  indented  Leaves  endino-  in 
acme  Points,  whole  inner  Veins  join  before  they  reach 
the  Bafe.  1  his  is  the  Grojfularia  alia  plantaginis  folio , 
frublu  rariore  violaceo.  Plum.  Sp.  18.  Another  Plantain 
leaved  Goofeberry,  bearing  a  few  Fruit  which  are  of  a 
Violet  Colour. 

3.  Melastoma  foliis  denticulatis  lanceolatis  quinque¬ 
nervibus,  cattle  hifpido.  Lin.  Sp.  390.  Melaftoma  with 
Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves,  marked  with  five  Veins, 
and  a  prickly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Grojfularia  plantaginis 
folio  angufticre  hirfuto.  Plum.  Sp.  18.  Goofeberry  with 
a  hairy,  narrow.  Plantain  Leaf. 

4.  Melastoma  foliis  integerrimis  ovato-lanceolatis 
fubtus  fertceis ,  nervis  ante  baftn  coadunatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
162.  Melaftoma  with  very  entire  oval  Leaves,  which 
are  Spear-fhaped  and  filky  beneath,  and  Nerves  join¬ 
ing  neai  the  Bafe.  I  his  is  the  Arbor  racemofa  Braftli- 
ana ,  folio  Malabathri.  Breyn.  Cent.  Tab.  2(^5.  The 
blanching  Fiee  oi  the  Brazils ,  with  a  Malabathrum 
Leaf. 

5*  Melastoma  foliis  lanceolatis  utrinque  glabris  ner¬ 
vis  tribus  ante  baftn  coeuntibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  162.  Mela¬ 
ftoma  with  Spear- lhaped  Leaves  fmooth  on  both  Sides, 
and  three  Veins  which  join  before  they  reach  the  Bafe! 
This  is  the  Grojfularia  frublu  non  fpinofo ,  Malabathri  fe¬ 
tus  oblongis ,  floribus  herbaceis  racemofts ,  fruclu  nigro. 
Sloan.  Cat.  165.  Goofeberry  without  Spines,  havino- 
oblong  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Malabathrum ,  and  hem 
'Mceous  Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches, 
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6.  Melastoma  foliis  lanceolatis,  tiertifttribus  Ion 
tudinalibus,  fubtus  glabris  color atis.  Hort.  Cliff.  161  ' 
laftoma  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  having  three  lon'o-i: 
dinal  Veins,  and  being  fmooth  and  coloured  on 
underSide. 

7.  Melastoma  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  quinaue  r 

vibus fcabris.  Fhr.  Zeyl.  iyi.  Melaftoma  with  Spe 
fhaped  oval  Leaves  which  are  rough,  and  have  f 
Veins.  This  is  the  Melaftoma  quinque  nervia  hirta  r 
for,  capitulis  fericeis  villofts.  Bunn.  Zeyl.  155.  pay  f 
Greater  hairy  Melaftoma  with  five  Veins,  andfiikv  ha 
Heads.  -  \-  \ 

8.  Melastoma  foliis  oblongo- ovatis minutijfime deni 
tis  inf  erne  fericeis  quinquener  vibus,  floribus  racemofts.  A 
laftoma  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  having  very  fmall  1 
dentures  on  the  Edges,  and  being  filky  on  their  tone 
Side,  with  five  Veins,  and  Flowers  growing  in  lo 
Bunches.  This  is  the  Grojfularia  frublu,  arbor  maxi 
non  fpinofa,  Malabathri  folio  maxima  inodcra,  flore  ra 
mofo  albo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  165.  Goofeberry  witho 
Thorns  growing  to  a  large  Tree,  with  a  large  fear' 
Leaf  like  that  ol  Malabathrum,  and  white  Flowc 
growing  in  long  Bunches. 

9.  Melastoma  foliis  denticulatis  ovatis  acuminat 
infei  ne  nitidijfmis ,  petiolis  longijfmis .  Melaftoma  with  ov 
acute-pointed  Leaves,  which  are  indented  on  the 
Edges,  very  fhining  on  their  underSide,  and  have  ve 
long  Foot  Stalks. 

10.  Melastoma  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  integer 1 
m/s,  inf  'erne  incanis,  floribus  umbellatis.-  Melaftoma  v/i 
Heart-lhaped,  acute-pointed,  entire  Leaves,  hoary  c 
their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Umbel 
This  is  the  Sambucus  Barbadenfts  didla,  foliis  fubincam 
Pink.  Phyt.  Tab.  221.  fol.  6.  Barbadoes  Elder,  who 
Leaves  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 

ir.  Melastoma  Joins  oblongo- cordatis  acuminah 
denticulato-ferratis,  floribus  racemofts  fparjis.  Melafton 
with  oblong,  Heart-lhaped,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  ha1 
ing  iawed  Indentures,  and  Flowers  growing  thinly 
long  Bunches. 

12.  Melastoma  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  quinqtiene: 
vibus,  fubtus  aureis ,  floribus  verticillatis,  caule  tomento] 
Melaftoma  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  having  fiv 
Veins,  which  are  of  a  Gold  Colour  on  their  under  Sid; 
and  have  FJov/ers  growing  in  Whorls,  with  a  wool! 
Stalk. 

I3-  Melastoma  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis  denticular 
tnferne  incanis  trinervibus ,  floribus .  racemofts.  Melafton 
with  acute  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  indented  c 
their  Edges,  hoary  on  their  underSide,  and  havethrt 
Veins,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches. 

14.  Melastoma  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminat 
integerrimis ,  utrinque  glabris  trinervibus,  floribus  racemi 
fts.  Melaftoma  with  entire,  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leavi 
ending  in  acute  Points,  and  having  three  Veins,-  ant 
being  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  with  Flowers  growing  ijl 
long  Bunches.  This  is  the  Arbor  Syrinamenjis,  canelli 
folio  utrinque  glabro.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  249.  fol.  5.  Sum 
nam  Tree  with  a  Cinnamon  Leaf,  which  is  fmooth  os 
both  Sides. 

15.  Melastoma  foliis  ovatis  quinquenervibus  fcabriM 
floribus  racemofts  alaribus.  Melaftoma  with  oval  rougf 
Leaves  having  five  Veins,  and  Flowers  growing  if 
Bunches  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches. 

16.  Melastoma  foliis  lanceolatis  trinervibus  glabri.  1 
marginibus  hifpidis.  Melaftoma  with  fmooth  Spear-fhapel 
Leaves  having  three  Veins,  and  hairy  Prickles  on  thl 
Border. 

17.  Melastoma  foliis  ovatis  quinquenervibus glaln\ 
marginibus  hifpidis.  Melaftoma  with 'oval  fmooth  Leave! 
having  five  Veins,  and  hairy  prickly  Borders. 

18.  Melastoma  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  fcabris  acv.  1 
minatis  quinquenervibus ,  floribus  racemofts.  Melaftoma  wit! 
oval,  Spear- fhaped,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  having  fivl 
Veins,  and  Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches.  . 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  by  Profelfor  Bury 
man  oi  Amfterdam,  in  the  Thefaurus  Zeylanicus ;  fomeo! 
thefe  Plants  have  been  titled  Sambucus others  Cbriftol 
phoriana ,  and  to  fome  of  the  Species  Dr.  Plukenet  gavJ 
the  Title  of  Acidendron  but  Sir  Plans  Sloane  and  Fathel 
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mjer  ^ave  given  them  the  Title  of  Grojfularia , 
n  whence  I  have  applied  the  EngliJJo  Name  of  Goofe- 
ry  to  them,  which  is  the  Name  by  which  jfo me  of 
Sorts  are  known  in  America. 

Te  firft  Sort  rifes  about  four  or  five  Feet  high,  the 
n  atld  Branches  being  covered  with  long  ruffet  Hairs'; 
Leaves  are  placed  on  the  Branches  by  Pairs,  grow- 
oppofite;  they  are  five  Inches  long  and  two  broad, 
arealfo  covered  with  the  fame  ruffet  Down,  having 
Ribs  cr  Veins  tuning  through  the  Leaves  from 
i  to  End,  but  the  three  inner  join  before  they  reach 
Bale,  with  Tmall  tranfverfe  Ribs  ;  the  Fruit  is  pro- 
ed  at  the  End  of  the  Shoots,  which  is  a  pulpy  blue 
ry,  as  large  as  a  Nutmeg. 

Thefecond  Sort  grows  to  be  a  large  Tree,  having 
,y  crooked  Branches,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark  ; 
Leaves  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  on  the  Branches ; 
e  Leaves  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  above  five  Inches: 
rr,  and  two  broad  in  the  Middle,  with  three  deep 
ns  tuning  through  them;  both  Sides  of  thefe  Leaves 
of  a  fine  light  green  and  fmooth,  and  are  fharply 
ented  on  their  Edges,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  the 
lit  mows  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
j  are  thinly  placed  on  the  Spikes,  and  are  of  a  Vio- 
Colour. 

The  third  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet,; 
r  a  large  Trunk,  covered  with  a  ruffet  Bark  ;  the 
ives  of  this  Tree  are  very  large,  being  above  feven 
lies  long,  and  three  and  a  Quarter  broad,  of  a  dark 
et  Colour  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  yellowifh 
et  on  their  under,  foft  to  the  Touch,  having  a  fo ft 
wn  over  them ;  the  Stalks  are  covered  with  rough 
irs,  and  the  Leaves  are  placed  by  Pairs  on  the 
nches,  which  make  a  beautiful  Appearance  when 
Trees  are  viewed  at  a  Diftance. 

The  fourth  Sort  feldom  grows  more  than  eight  or  ten 
t  high,  the  Leaves  are  about  four  Inches  long, 
ing  three  Veins  runing  the  whole  Length,  which  join 
ire  they  reach  the  Bale  ;  they  are  entire,  and  of  a  Sat- 
Colour  on  their  under  Side,  but  of  a  light  green  on 
ir  upper;  thefe  are  placed  by  Pairs  on  the  Branches. 
The  fifth  Sort  feldom  grows  more  than  feven  or  eight 
:t  high,  fpreading  out  into  many  Branches,  which 
covered  with  a  fmooth  purple  Bark  ;  they  are  flen- 
,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  five 
hes  long  and  two  broad  in  the  Middle,  where,  they 
broadeft ;  they  are  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  their 
ges  are  entire,  and  they  terminate  in  acute  Points, 
e  Flowers  are  produced  in  pretty  long  hanging 
aches,  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  with  long 
les  which  are  ftretchcd  out  a  good  Length  beyond 
Petals,  and  are  permanent ;  the  Fruit  is  final],  and 
ck  when  ripe. 

The  fixth  Sort  rifes  four  or  five  Feet  high,  dividing 
o  many  flender  Branches,  which  are  fmooth,  and 
■nifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  three  Inches  long, 
i  one  and  a  Quarter  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  on  the 
per  Side,  but  white  on  the  under,  fmooth,  having 
ee  longitudinal  Veins  which  join  before  they  reach 
:  Safe  ;  thefe  are  entire,  and  placed  alternately  on  the 
inches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  loofe  Pa¬ 
le  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  fmall,  white, 
1  have  pretty  long  Tubes  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
all  purple -Fruit.  > 

The  feventh  Sort  rifes  with  an  angular  Stalk,  fix  or 
en  Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  by  Pairs  oppo- 
‘,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped,  oval, 
:gh  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs  ;  they  are 
try,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  tipper  Side,  but  of  a 
le  green  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  two  or  three  Handing  to- 
her;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  Rofe  Colour  inclining 
purple,  fiting -in*  large  hairy  Empalements;  thefe  are 
xeeded  by  roundifh  purple  Fruit  crowned  by  the 
npalemenc,  which  are  filled  with  a  purple  Pulp  fur- 
ending  the  Seeds. 

The  ighth  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet, 
th  a  large  flrait  Stem,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark, 
d^at  the  Top  divides  into  many  angular  Branches; 
-ie  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  near  a 
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F'oot  long,  and  fix  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  filky  on  their  un¬ 
der,  with  five  ffrong  longitudinal  Veins  ;  they  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges,  and  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  loofe  Bunches  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  white,  and  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  roundifh  purple  Fruit,  filled  with  Pulp,  in  which 
the  Seeds  are  lodged. 

The  ninth  Sort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ere<£t  Stalk  near 
thirty  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  dividing 
at  the  Top  into  feveral  angular  compreffed  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  indented  on  their 
Edges ;  they  are  feven  Inches  long  and  aim  oft  five 
broad,  {landing  by  Pairs  oppofite  on  very  long  Foot 
Stalks,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a 
pale  Gold  Colour  and  fattiny  on  their  under,  with  five 
■ftrong  longitudinal  Veins,  and  a  great  Number  of 
fmaller  tranfverfe  ones.  The  Fruit  is  produced  in  loofe 
Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  white, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  purple  Fruit,  about  the  fame  Size 
as  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  tenth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  hairy  Bark,  and  di¬ 
vides  into  many  Branches  toward  the  Top,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  Heart -fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  acute 
Points  ;  they  are  five  Inches  long  and  three  broad  to¬ 
ward  their  Bafe,  entire  on  their  Borders,  of  a  dark  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  with 
five  longitudinal  Veins,  and  many  fmaller  tranfverfe 
ones ;  thefe  are  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs,  and  ftand 
upon  hairy  F'oot  Stalks,  two  Inches  and  a  Half  in 
Length.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  in  a  Sort  of  Umbel ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Rofe 
Colour  and  pretty  large,  fiting  in  hairy  Empalements  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  black  Fruit,  a  little  larger 
than  Elder  Berries. 

-  The  eleventh  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about 
eight  or  nine  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
Bark,  and  divides  at  the  Top  into  many  ftraggling 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves  fix  Inches  long,  and  three  broad  toward 
their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  thefe  are  indented 
on  their  Edges,  with  fharp  Serratures  ;  they  are  fmooth 
on  both  Sides,  and  of  a  light  green  Colour.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  very  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  Co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Fruit,  of  a  dark  Co¬ 
lour  when  ripe. 

The  twelfth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  fiv£  or  fix 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  fmaller  Branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  hairy  woolly  Bark,  of  a  rufty  Iron 
Colour;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  one  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters 
of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  of  a  rufty  Iron  Colour  on 
their  under,  having  five  longitudinal  Veins  ;  they  are 
placed  oppofite,  and  fit  dole  to  the  Branches.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  Whorls  at  the  Joints  of  the  Stalks, 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  black  Fruit. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  a  low  Shrub,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  three  Feet  high,  dividing  at  the  Bottom  in¬ 
to  flender  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  thefe  are  five 
Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle, 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  of  a  hoary  white  on  their  under,  having  three 
longitudinal  Veins ;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  white, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  purple  Fruit. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  eight  or 
nine  Feet  high,  divided  into  many  flender  Branches 
which  arc  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  gre  feven  Inches  long  and  three 
broad,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  entire  on  their 
Edges,  and  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  (landing  oppofite 
by  Pairs,  and  have  three  longitudinal  Veins.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  purple  Fruit. 
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The  fifteenth  Sort  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  Stalks 
fire  or  fix  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  crooked 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  three  Inches 
long,  and  almoft  as  much  broad,  having  five  longi¬ 
tudinal  Veins ;  they  are  rough,  of  a  dark  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under  Side,  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges,  {landing  upon  vefry  hairy  Foot 
Stalks  ;  they  are  fometimes  oppofite,  and  at  others  al¬ 
ternate  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
very  loofe  Bunches,  which  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
the  Stalks  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  purplifh  Fruit,  filled  with 
vfery  fmall  Seeds. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  riles  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  feven 
or  eight  Feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  fmooth 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
about  four  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Quarter 
broad  in  the  Middle ;  they  are  fmooth  on  both  Sides, 
ol  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  have  three  longitudinal 
Veins  •,  the  Edges  of  thefe  Leaves  are  clofely  fet  with 
briflly  flinging  Hairs.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  purplilh  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very 
fmall  black  Fruit. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  is  in  many  Parts  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  the  Leaves  are  oval,  a  little  more  than  two 
Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Quarter  broad  ;  thefe  have 
five  longitudinal  Veins,  and  are  fmooth  on  both  Sides, 
of  a  dark  green,  and  Hand  oppofite  by  Pairs  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  former  Sort,  but  are  of  the  fame  Colour.  The 
Edges  of  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort,  are  clofely  fet  with 
flinging  Flairs,  as  thofe  of  the  other. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  eight 
or  nine  Feet  high,  dividing  into  Branches  by  Pairs 
Handing  oppofite,  as  do  alfo  the  Leaves,  which  are  fe¬ 
ven  Inches  long  and  three  broad,  rough  on  their  Sur¬ 
face,  entire  on  their  Edges,  ending  in  acute  Points  ; 
they  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  Sides,  and  Hand  up¬ 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
pretty  large  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall, 
round,  purple  Fruit. 

All  the  Sorts  are  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  there  are  many  more  Species  than  are  here 
enumerated.  Moft  of  thefe  here  mentioned,  were 
found  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftain ,  growing  naturally  in 
Jamaica ,  from  whence  he  fent  many  of  their  Seeds  to 
Europe ,  fome  of  which  fucceeded  ;  but  moft,  if  not 
all  the  Plants  which  were  raifed  from  them,  were  loti 
in  the  fevere  Winter  in  1740,  fince  which  Time  they 
have  not  been  recovered  in  Europe. 

There  is  great  Beauty  in  the  Diverfity  of  the  Leaves 
of  thefe  Plants,  many  of  them  being  very  large,  and 
moll  of  them  are  of  different  Colours  on  the  two  Sur¬ 
faces,  their  under  Side  being  either  white,  Gold  Co¬ 
lour,  or  rufiet,  and  their  upper  of  different  Shades  of 
green,  fo  that  they  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  hot 
Houfe  all  the  Year  -,  indeed,  their  Flowers  have  no 
great  Beauty  to  recommend  them,  but  yet  for  the  fin- 
gular  Beauty  of  their  Leaves,  thefe  Plants  deferve  a 
Place  in  all  curious  Colleiftions,  as  much  as  moil  other 
Sorts. 

There  are  very  few  of  thefe  Plants  at  prefent  in  any 
of  the  European  Gardens,  which  may  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Difficulty  of  bringing  over  growing  Plants 
from  the  JV eft- Indies and  the  Seeds  being  fmall  when 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  Pulp,  foon  become  dry,  fo 
feldom  fucceed.  The  bell  Way  to  obtain  thefe  Plants 
is,  to  have  the  entire  Fruits  put  up  in  dry  Sand,  as  foon 
as  they  are  ripe,  and  forwarded  by  the  fooneft  Convey¬ 
ance  to  England ;  thefe  ffiould  be  immediately  taken 
out  when  they  arrive,  and  the  Seeds  lbwn  in  Pots  of 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  and  are  fit 
to_  remove,  they  muft  be  each  planted  into  a  fmall  Pot 
of  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  ;  and 
may  afterward  be  treated  in  the  Manner  directed  for 
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the  Annona ,  to  which  I  fhall  defire  the  Reader  to  tut 
to  avoid  Repetition. 

MELIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  473.  Azederacb.  Tew 
Inft.  R;  H.  616.  Tab.  387.  The  Bead  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmall ,  ereCl,  anj  ■ 
one  Leaf  ',  cut  into  five  Points  at  the  T op,  which  are  < 
tufie.  The  Flower  hath  five  long  narrow  Spear-fhaped  l 
tals  which  fpread  open,  and  a  cylindrical  NeCiarium  of  < 
Leaf  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  indented  at  the  Brim 
ten  Parts.  It  has  ten  fmall  Stamina  infer  ted  in  the  7 
of  the  NeClariurfi,  terminated  by  Summits  which  do  not  c, 
pear  above  the  NeCiarium,  with  a  conical  Germen  fuppo >■ 
ing  a  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  indented  St 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  foft  globular  Frit 
including  a  roundifh  Nut  having  five  rough  Furrows  0. 
five  Cells ,  each  containing  one  oblong  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  Seftiom 
Linnaeus's,  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants wh 
Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style.  T ournefert  plac 
it  in  the  third  Section  of  his  twenty-firft  Clafs,  whi 
includes  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  wh 
Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with  many  Cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melia  folds  bipinnatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  162.  Me 
with  doubly  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Azedem 
Bod.  Pempt.  848.  The  Bead  Tree,  or  falfe  Sycamore 

2.  Melia  foliis  pinnatis.  Hart.  Cliff.  161.  Melia  m 
winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Azederach  fempervirens 
ft  ore  ns..  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  LI.  616.  Ever-green  and  alwa 
flowering  Bead  Tree. 

The  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  from  when 
it  was  brought  to  Spain  and  Portugal ,  where  it  is  nc 
become  as  common  almoft,  as  if  it  were  a  Native  ; 
thofe  Countries.  This  in  warm  Countries  grows  tc 
large  Tree,  fpreading  out  many  Branches,  which  a 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  three  fmali 
Wings,  whofe  Lobes  are  notched  and  indented  on  thi 
Edges  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Sic 
and  paler  on  the  under.  The  Flowers  come  out  fro 
the  Side  of  the  Branches  in  long  loofe  Bunches,  th 
are  compofed  of  five  long  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Peta! 
of  a  blue  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Fn 
as  large  as  a  fmall  Cherry,  green  at  firfl,  but  when  ri 
changes  to  a  pale  yellow,  inclofing  a  Nut  with  five  de 
Furrows,  having  four  or  five  Cells,  in  each  of  whi 
is  lodged  one  oblong  Seed.  This  produces  its  Flowd 
in  England  in  July,  but  are  not  often  fucceeded  by  See 
here  ;  it  drops  its  Leaves  in  the  Autumn,  and  puts  0 
frefh  in  the  Spring.  The  Pulp  which  furrounds  t. 
Nut,  is  faid  to  have  a  deadly  Quality  if  eaten,  and 
mixed  with  Greafe  and  given  to  Dogs  it  will  kill  thei 
The  Nuts  are  bored  through,  and  flrung  by  the  R 
man  Catholicks  to  ferve  as  Beads. 

There  has  been  of  late  Years  fome  of  thefe  Plants  i 
troduced  to  the  Ifiands  in  the  Weft- Indies,  where  I  a 
informed  they  continue  flowering,  and  produce  the 
Fruit  moft  Part  of  the  Year.  The  Fruit  I  have  recei 
ed  from  thence  by  the  Title  of  Indian  lilac,  from  whit 
I  have  raifed  many  of  the  Plants,  and  find  them  to 
the  fame  as  that  from  Syria. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  (which  may  bed 
tained  from  Italy  or  Spain,  where  thefe  Trees  annual 
produce  ripe  Fruits  in  the  Gardens  where  they  a 
planted  •,)  the  Seeds  or  Berries  fhould  be  fown  in  Po 
filled  with  good  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  (if  the  Seeds  are  frefl 
they  will  come  up  in  about  two  Months  Time :  Wh( 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  you  fhould  water  them  fr 
quently,  and  let  them  have  a  large  Quantity  of  fr< 
Air,  by  railing  the  Glafles  every  Day  ;  and  in  June  yc 
fhould  expofe  them  to  the  open  Air,  in  a  well  fhelterc 
Situation,  that  they  may  be  hardened  before  Winte 
In  October  you  fhould  remove  the  Pots  under  a  hot  Be 
Frame,  where  they  may  enjoy  free  open  Air  when  tl 
Weather  is  mild,  and  be  covered  in  hard  Froft.  Durin 
the  Winter  Seafon,  you  muft  refrefh  them  gently  wit 
Water,  but  by  no  Means  repeat  this  too  often,  nc 
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them  too  much  at  a  Time;  for  their  Leaves  being 
they  will  not  be  in  a  Condition  to  throw  off  a  Su- 
jity  of  Moifture. 

March  following,  you  may  (hake  out  your  Plants 
the  Seed  Pots  and  divide  them,  planting  each  into 
arate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  plung- 
hem  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  greatly 
!Ote  their  rooting,  and  increafe  their  Growth  ;  but 
hould  not  draw  them  too  much,  but  give  them  a 
•  Share  of  Air,  when  the  Weather  is  good  ;  and 
me  you  ihould  remove  them  out  into  the  open  Air 
■fore,  and  during  the  three  or  four  Winters,  while 
dants  are  young,  you  muft  fhelter  them,  to  fecure 
,  from  the  Cold ;  but  when  the  Plants  are  grown 
y  lame  and  woody,  they  will  endure  to  be  planted 
e  open  Air.  The  beft  Seafon  for  this  is  in  April , 
hich  Time  you  fhould  (hake  them  out  of  the  Pots, 
y  careful  not  to  break  the  Earth  from  the  Roots, 
jnly  pare  off  with  a  Knife  the  Outfide  of  the  Ball 
arth  ;  then  open  your  Holes  and  put  in  the  Plant, 
nCT  the  Earth  to  its  Roots,  obferving  if  the  Wea- 
j^drv,  to  give  it  fome  Water,  which  fhould  be  re¬ 
ed  twice  a  Week,  until  the  Plants  have  taken  Root; 
you” muft  obferve  to  plant  them  on  a  dry  Soil  and  in 
rm  Situation,  otherwife  they  will  be  liable  to  mil- 
■,  in  fevere  frofty  Weather. 

jme  of  thefe  Plants  which  were  planted  in  an  open 
ofure,  have  endured  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Win- 
very  well;  but  when  a  fevere  Froft  happens,  they 
renerally  killed,  or  at  lead:  their  Shoots  are  deftroy- 
o  the  main  Stem  ;  therefore  it  is  much  more  fecure 
lant  them  againft  good  afpected  Walls,  where  they 
live  and  produce  their  Flowers  annually,  and  in 
n  Seafons  they  may  have  Fruit, 
he  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  where  it 
imes  a  large  Tree ;  the  Stem  is  thick,  the  Wood  of 
[e  yellow,  and  the  Bark  of  a  dark  purple  Colour 
very  bitter.  The  Branches  extend  wide  on  every 
,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  com- 
d  of  five  or  fix  Pair  of  oblong,  acute-pointed  Lobes, 
linated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  are  fawed  on  their 
jes,  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  a  ftrong  difagree- 
’ Odour;  they  ftand  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks 
:h  come  out  fometimes  oppofite,  and  at  others  they 
ilternate.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  branch- 
Panicles  which  proceed  from  the  Side  of  the 
aches ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fit  in  fmall  Em- 
ments,  which  are  cut  into  five  acute  Segments ; 
e  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Fruit  of  the  Size  of  fmall 
/es,  which  are  green,  afterward  yellow,  and,  when 
,  they  change  to  a  purple  Colour ;  the  Pulp  which 
ounds  the  Nut  is  oily,  acrid,  and  bitter  ;  the  Nut 
diite,  and  fhaped  like  that  of  the  former.  It  grows 
andy  Land,  both  in  India  and'  the  Ifiand  of  Ceylon , 
;re  it  is  always  green,  and  produces  Flowers  and 
tit  twice  a  Year. 

This  Sort  is  now  very  rare  in  England,  and  alfo  in 
Dutch  Gardens,  where  fome  Years  paft  it  was  more 
nrnon  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  lame  Way 
the  other  Sort,  but  being  much  tenderer,  the 
nts  Ihould  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  Tan  Bed.  In 
Summer  they  may  be  placed  under  a  Frame,  but 
Winter  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove, 

1  treated  in  the  fame  WT ay  with  other  Plants  fropi  the 
le  Countries.  When  the  Plants  have  obtained 
ength,  they  may  be  treated  more  hardily,  by  placing 
m  in  Winter  in  a  dry  Stove,  ar.d  in  the  Middle  of 
turner  they  may  be  placed  abroad  for  two  or  three 
)nths  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation,  but  they  Ihould 
:  remain  too  long  abroad  ;  and  during  the  Winter 
ifon  they  fhould  be  fparingly  watered  ;  with  this  Ma- 
>ement  the  Plants  will  produce  Flowers  annually,  and 
they  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  they  are  orna- 
ntal  in  Winter  in  the  Stove. 

The  firft  Sort  is  commonly  called,  Zizyphus  alba ,  in 
rtugal  and  Spain ,  and  in  Italy ,  Pfeudccycamorus.  It 
s  by  molt  of  the  modern  Botanifts  titled,  Azederach , 
t  Dr.  Litnurus  has  altered  it  to  this  of  Melia,  which 
s  by  Theopbraftus  applied  to  a  Species  of  Afh, 
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MELIANTHUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  430.  Tab.  2 45" 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  712.  [MsA»«v0©»,  of  Mix*,  Honey,  and 
a  Flower.]  Honey  Flower. 

The  Char  alders  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  large  coloured  unequal  Empalement  di¬ 
vided  into  Jive  Segments ,  the  two  upper  are  oblong  and  ereCf 
the  lower  is  Jhort ,  and  Jhaped  like  a  Bag.  The  Middle  are 
Spear-floaped  and  oppofite.  It  hath  four  narrow  Spear- 
Jhaped  Petals ,  reflexed  at  their  Points ,  fpreading  open  out¬ 
ward ,  and  Jhaped  like  the  Empalement  into  two  Lips ,  con¬ 
nected  on  their  Sides.  It  has  a  NeClarium  of  one  Leaf ,  ft- 
tuated  in  the  lower  Segment  of  the  Empalement ,  and  faften- 
ed  with  it  to  the  Receptacle  ;  it  is  Jhort ,  compreffed  on  the 
Sides,  and  cut  on  the  Margin.  It  bath  four  ere  Cl  Awl- 
fhaped  Stamina ,  the  two  under  being  fomkwhat  floor  ter  than 
the  other ,  terminated  by  oblong  Heartfhaped  Summits.  In 
the  Center  is  fituatcd  a  four-cornered  Germen,  fupporting  an 
ereCl  Style,  crowned  by  a  quadrifid  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  quadrangular  Capfule  with  diflended 
Cells,  divided  bv  Partitions  in  the  Center ,  each  containing 
one  almoft  globular  Seed,  fixed  to  the  Center  of  the  Capfule. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond 
Section  of  Tournef art's  eleventh  Clafs,  which  includes 
the  Herbs  with  an  anomalous  Flower  of  feveral  Petals , 
whofe  Point al  becomes  a  Fruit  with  many  Cells.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  ranges  it  in  the  third  Sedlion  of  his  fourteenth  Clafs, 
in  which  is  only  this  Genus,  which  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  other  Genera  of  this  Clafs,  by  having  feveral  Petals, 
the  others  having  but  one; 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melianthus ftipulis folitariis peiiolo  adnatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  492.  Honey  Flower  with  fingle  Stipulas  growing 
clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Melianthus  Afri¬ 
cans.  H.  L.  B.  414.  African  Honey  Flower,  or  greater 
Melianthus. 

2.  Melianthus  ftipulis  geminis  diftinClis.  Hort .  Cliff 
492.  Honey  Flower  with  two  diftindl  Stipule.  This 
is  the  Melianthus  Africanus  minor  fcetidus.  Com.  Rar.  PI. 
4.  Tab.  4.  Smaller  ftinking  African  Honey  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of.  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Holland  in  the 
Year  1672  ;  this  hath  a  ligneous  perennial  Root,  which 
fpreads  far  on  every  Side,  from  which  arife  many  Stalks, 
which  are  hollow,  and  become  woody  ;  thefe  rife  fix  or 
feven  Feet  high,  and  are  herbaceous  toward  the  Top, 
where  they  are  garnifhed  with  large  winged  Leaves* 
which  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  where  they 
have  a  large  fingle  Stipule  faftened  on  the  upper  Side 
of  the  Foot  Stalk,  with  two  Ears  at  the  Bafe,  which  al¬ 
fo  embrace  the  Stalk.  The  Leaves  have  four  or  five 
Pair  of  very  large  Lobes,  and  are  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  thefe  are  deeply  jaged  on  their  Edges  into  acute' 
Segments,  and  between  the  Lobes  runs  a  double  leafy 
Border,  or  Wing,  on  the  upper  Side  of  the  Mid-rib, 
fo  as  to  conned!  the  Bafe  of  the  Lobes  together ;  thefe 
are  alfo  deeply  jaged  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Lobes ; 
they  are  of  a  gray  Colour,  and  an  herbaceous  Odour. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  pretty  long  Spikes,  which 
arife-from  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  Choco¬ 
late  brown  Colour  ;  they  are  formed  like  the  Lip  Flow¬ 
ers,  but  have  four  narrow  Petals,  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  other  Plants  of  this  Clafs  with  Lip  Flowers  5 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  four  cornered  Capfules, 
divided  by  a  central  Partition  into  four  Cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  roundifh  Seed  ;  this  Plant  flowers  in  June , 
but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  they  are  not  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  was  formerly  preferved  in  Green-houfes, 
as  a  tender  Exotick,  but  if  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  and  a 
warm  Situation,  it  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 
Winters  very  well,  and  if,  in  a  fevere  Froft,  the  lops 
of  them  Ihould  be  deftroyed,  yet  the  Roots  will  abide, 
and  put  forth  again  the  fucceeding  Spring,  fo  that  there 
is  no  great  Danger  of  lofing  it ;  and  the  Plants  which 
grow  in  the  open  Air,  always  flower  much  better  than 
thole  which  are  preferved  in  the  Green- houfe,  as  they 
are  lefs  drawn,  which  always  is  hurtful  to  the  flowering 
of  Plants,  for  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  of  the  Plants 
of  this  Sort,  which  are  placed  in  the  Green-houle,  do 
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fidwer,  they  are  apt  to  draw  up  tall  and  weak,  and 
thofe  Blanches  which  produce  Flowers  generally  decay 
foon  after  ;  fo  that  although  the  Stems  become  woody, 
yet  they  are  not  ol  long  Duration,  but  the  Roots  fpread 
where  they  have  Room,  and  lend  out  a  great  Number 
61  Stalks  annually  •,  and  when  the  Plants  grow  in  the 
full  Ground,  all  thofe  Stalks  which  are  not  injured  by 
Froft,  feldom  fail  to  dower  the  Spring  following,  fo 
that  the  fu refl  Method  to  have  them  dower,  is  to  cover, 
the  Shoots  of  thefe  Plants  in  frolly  Weather,  to  prevent 
their  Tops  being  killed  by  the  Cold,  to  prevent  which, 
the  bed  Way  is  to  plant  them  clofe  to  a  good  afpefted 
Wall,  and  on  a  dry  Rubbifh,  in  which  they  will  not 
ffioot  fo  vigorous  as  in  good  Ground,  fo  will  be  lefs 
fucculent,  and  therefore  not  fo  liable  to  fuller  by  Cold  •, 
but  if  the  Winter  proves  fevere,  the  Stalks  may  be 
faftened  up  to  the  Wall,  and  covered  with  Mats  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  ;  for  Want  of  this  Care  the  Stalks  are  fre¬ 
quently  killed  to  the  Ground  in  Winter,  fo  that  there 
is  feldom  any  Flowers  produced. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  taking  off  its 
Suckers,  or  Side  Shoots  any  Time  from  March  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  obferving  to  choole  fuch  as  are  furnifhed  with 
Fibres,  and  after  they  are  planted,  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  fro,m  Weeds  •,  they 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  planting  Cutings,  during 
any  of  the  Summer  Months,  which,  if  watered  and 
ihaded,  will  take  Root  very  well,  and  may  afterwards 
be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  lecond  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Country  about 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Europe  ;  this  riles  with 'round  foft  ligneous  Stalks,  five 
or  fix  Feet  high,  which  fend  out  two  or  three  Branches 
from  their  Side,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  not  half  fo 
large  ;  thefe  have  two  diftindl  Stipulae  adhering  to  their 
Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  and  whitifh  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  in  loofe  hanging  Bunches, 
each  fuflaining  fix  or  eight  Flowers,  which  are  ffiaped 
like  thofe  of  the  firft:  Sort,  but  fmaller  ;  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Petals  are  green,  their  upper  Part  are  of  a  Saffron 
Colour,  and  on  the  Outfide,  in  the  fwelling  Part  of  the 
Petals,  is  a  Blufh  of  fine  red;  thefe  have  two  long  and 
two  ihorter  Stamina,  which  are  terminated  by  yellow 
Summits.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  four  cornered 
Seed  Velfels,  which  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  fir  it 
Sort,  in  which  are  lodged  lour  oval  Seeds,  in  feparate 
Apartments ;  this  flowers  at  the  fame  Seafon  with  the 
former. 

This  Sort  does  not  fpread  its  Roots  fo  much  as  the 
firit,  fo  is  not  propagated  wirft  fo  great  Facility,  but 
Cutings  of  this  Sort  planted  upon  an  old  hot  Bed,  whofe 
Heat  is  over,  and  covered  clofe  with  Bell,  or  Hand 
Glafies,  to  exclude  the  Air,  will  take  Root  pretty  free¬ 
ly  ;  thefe  may  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in  the 
Winter  under  a  common  Frame  for  a  Year  or  two,  till 
they  have  obtained  Strength,  then  they  may  be  planted 
in  a  warm  Border,  and  treated  in  the' fame  Way  as-the 
former  Sort,  with  which  Management  I  have  feen  them 
flower  much  better  than  any  of  thofe  which  have  been 
treated  more  tenderly,  and  thefe  Plants  have  perfected 
their  Seeds  in  good  Seafons. 

MELILQTUS.  See  Trigonella. 

MELISSA.  Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  H.  193.  Tab.  91.  Lin, 
Gen.  Plant.  647.  [fo  called  of  Honey,  becaufe  in 
making  Honey  you  procure  it  from  this  Plant ;  it  is 
alfo  called  Melij) op  bylion ,  of  fto,  1,  and  tp-lxxou,  a  Leaf, 
q.  d.  Honey  Leaf;  it  is  alfo  called  Apiaftrum ,  oi  Apis, 
Lat.  a  Bee,  becaufe  Bees  are  delighted  with  this  Plant-.] 
Baum. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  the  open  Bell  Shape , 
angular ,  freaked ,  and  one  Leaf ,  whofe  Brim  is  formed  into 
two  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  indented  in  three  Parts ,  which 
are  fpread  open  and  reficxed ;  the  under  Lip  is  floor  t ,  acute ,  and 
indented  in  two\Parts.  T he  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  having 
*  cylindrical  Tube  ;  the  Chaps  are  gaping,  the  upper  Lip  is 
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foort,  erekl,  forked ,  and  roundijh ,  indented  at  the  End  . 
under  Lip  is  trifid ,  the  middle  Part  being  the  largejl  7 
hath  four  Awl-f japed  Stamina ,  two  of  which  are  as  Ion  ■ 
the  Petal ,  but  the  other  are  but  huff  fo  long ;  they  ( 
terminated  by  frnall  Summits,  which  join  by  Pairs.  It  l  /, 
a  quadrfid  Germen ,  fupperting  a  Jlender  Style ,  the  Le  ; 
of  the  Petal ,  which ,  with  the  Stamina ,  are  fit ua ted  v, 
the  upper  Lip ,  and  is  crowned  by  a  fender  bifid  refl ,  y 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  four  naked  S'  ■ 
fitting  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sed 
of  TourneforP s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  H  - 
with  a  Lip  Flower ,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  eretcl,  Dr.  I 
naus  ranges  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  fourteenth  Cl 
which  includes  the  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  h  ' 
and  two  fijorter  Stamina ,  whofe  Seeds  are  naked ;  to  ■ 
Genus  he  joins  the  Calamintha  of  Tournefcrt. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Melissa  racemis  axillaribus  verticillatis ,  pedic  ; 
fimplicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  592.  Baum  with  whorledBunc  • 
of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stai 
and  Angle  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Melipa  hertti  ' 
C.  B.  P.  22 9.  Garden  Baum,  or  common  Baum. 

2.  Melissa  floribus  verticillatis- fejfilihus,  fo  His  I 
futis.  Baum  wirh  Whorls  of  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to;- 
Stalks,  and  hairy  Leaves.  This  is  the  Melififa  Romo, 
molliter  hirfuta  (ft  graveolens.  H.  R.  Par.  Roman  Ba  ' 
with  foft  hairy  Leaves,  and  a  (long  Smell. 

3.  Melissa  folds  ovatis  obttifis,  caule  fubnudo,  fit, 
bus  verticillatis  cernuis.  Baum  with  oval  obtufe  Lea\! 
an  almoft  naked  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Who 
which  hang  downwards.  This  is  the  Melifia  Pyrenar 
caule  brevi ,  plant aginis  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  u 
Pyrenean  Baum  with  a  ffiort  Stalk,  and  a  Plantain  Le 

4.  Melissa  folds  oblongo  ovatis  hir futis,  caule  bifo 
Baum  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  which  are  hairy,  ai 
a  Stalk  having  two  Leaves.  This  is  the  Meliffa  at 
rubens,  biigule  folio.  Hort.  Llth.  219.  Tab.  1,75.  D; 
red  Baum  with  a  Bugle  Leaf. 

5.  Melissa  pedunculis  axillaribus  dichotomis  longi\ 
dine  forum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  592.  Baum  with  Foot  Sta; 
arifing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  which  are  divic 
by  Pairs,  and  the  Length  of  the  Flowers.  This  is  \ 
Calamintha  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P.  229.  Calaminth  w 
a  large  Flower. 

6.  Melissa  pedunculis  axillaribus  dichotomis  longt, 
dine  folionm.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  593.  Baum  with  Fc 
Stalks  arifing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  which  ; 
divided  by  Pairs,  and  as  long  as  the  Leaves.  This 
the  Calamintha  vulgaris  if  cfficinarum  Germania.  C.  B. 
228.  Common  officinal  Calamint  of  the  Germans. 

7.  Melissa  pedunculis  axillaribus  dichotomis  folio  It 
gioribus,  caule  decumbente.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  593.  Bat' 
with  F'oot  Stalks  arifing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stai 
which  are  divided  by  Pairs,  and  are  longer  than  t 
Leaves,  and  a  declining  Stalk.  This  is  the  Calamint 
pulegii  odore  five  nepeta.  C.  B.  P.  228.  Calamint  wi 
the  Scent  of  Penny  Royal,  or  Cat  Mint. 

8 .  Melissa  racemis  terminalibus ,  pedun-culis  fclitar 
brevifiimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  593.  Baum  with  Spikes  t 
Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  growing  upon  ve; 
ffiort  Angle  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Calamintha  inca 
ocymi  foliis.  C.  B.  P.  228.  Hoary  Calamint  with  Bo 
L.eaves. 

9.  Melissa  foliis  ovatis  glabris ,  floribus  verticilla 
fefiilibus,  pedunculis  folitariis  brevifiimis.  Baum  with  ov 
fmooth  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls,  fitii 
clofe  to  the  Branches,  which  have  very  ffiort  fing 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Calamintha  Romana ,  major  ana  fob 
pulegii  odore.  Bocc.  Mufi  Roman  Calamint  with  a  Mai 
joram  Leaf,  and  the  Scent  of  Penny  Royal. 

10.  Melissa  fruticofa,  ramis  attenuatis  virgatis,  /■ 
liis  fubtus  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  593.  Shrubby  Baul 
with  ilender  Twig-like  Branches,  and  Leaves  which  nl 
woolly  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Calamintt 
Hifpanica  frutefeens,  mari  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  194.  Shrul 
by  Spaniflj  Calamint  with  a  Marum  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  ne, 
Geneva ,  and  in  lome  Parts  of  Italy,  but  is  cultivate 
here  in  Gardens,  as  a  medicinal  and  culinary  Herb. 
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perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  is 
■  branching,  and  rifes  from  two  to  three  Feet 
’  amifhed  with  Leaves  fet  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint, 
are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  almoff  two 
.  broad  at  their  Bafe,  growing  narrower  toward 
op,  indented  about  their  Edges,  and  the  lower 
anding  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow- 
ow  iiMoofe  fmall  Bunches  at  the  Wings  of  the 
in  Whorls  Handing  upon  Tingle  Foot  Stalks  ; 
re  of  the  Lip  Kind,  the  upper  Lip  Handing  ereft, 
s  forked  ;  the  under  Lip  is  divided  into  three 
•  the  Middle  one  is  roundifh,  and  indented  at  the 
’  The  Flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  July. 
vhole  Plant  has  a  pleafant  Scent,  fomewhat  like 
'ns. 

s  reckoned  to  be  cordial,  cephalick,  and  goou  for 
forders  of  the  Head  and  Nerves ;  there  is  a  Tim 
rater  of  this  Herb.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  Tea,  and  is 
ne  greatly  eHeemed  for  that  Puroofe  ;  there  is  a 
ry  of  this  with  ffriped  Leaves, 
is  Plant  is  affly  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
.  the  beH  Time  for  this  is  in  Otlober ,  that  the 
:s  may  have  Time  to  get  Root  before  the  FroHs 
on.  The  Roots  may  be  di  vided  into  fmall  Pieces, 
:hree  or  four  Buds  to  each,  and  planted  two  Feet 
in  Beds  of  common  Garden  Earth,  in  which  they 
aon  fpread  and  meet  together  the  only  Culture 
uires  is  to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds,  and  cut  off 
icayed  Stalks  in  Autumn,  Hiring  the  Ground  be- 
the  Plants. 

e  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Rome ,  and  in 
1  Parts  of Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and 
nual  Sort  like  the  former.  The  Stalks  are  (lender, 
eaves  are  much  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  former 
and  the  whole  Plant  is  hairy,  and  of  a  Hrong  dif¬ 
able  Odour.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls,  fit- 
retty  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  are  fmaller  than 
of  the  firH  Sort ;  it  flowers  about  the  fame  Time, 
feldom  preferved  in  Gardens,  but  may  be  cuitiva- 
i  the  fame  Way  as  the.  former, 
le  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  th t Pyrenean  Moun- 
and  on  Mount  Baldus ,  near  Verona.  The  lower 
es  of  this  Plant  are  near  three  Inches  long,  and 
ind  a  Quarter  broad,  obtufe,  and  cremated  on  their 
s.  The  Flower  Stalks  rile  about  fix  or  feven 
:s  high,  are  almoff  naked  of  Leaves,  and  have 
Whorls  of  purplilh  Flowers  Handing  round  them, 
r  nod  downward  •,  thele  are  iucceeded  by  four  na- 
Seeds  fiting  in  the  Empalement.  It  flowers  in 
and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  the  End  of  Augujl.  It  has 
•ennial  Root,  and  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
l  lhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on  a 
r  Border,  or  by  parting  of  the  Roots  ;  it  delights 
lade,  and  lhould  have  a  loamy  Soil, 
he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Ca- 
z ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  flowers  and  feeds 
fecond  Year  after  it  is  fown,  and  then  perifhes. 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  three  Inches  long,  and  an 
and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  rounded  at  both 
>,  and  entire  j  they  are  of  a  dark  red  Colour,  and 
many  Veins.  From  the  Center  of  the  Leaves 
;  a  Stalk,  about  a  Foot  high,  which,  at  about  four 
es  from  the  Root,  is  garnilhed  with  two  oval  ob- 
Leaves,  nearly  as  large  as  thofe  at  Bottom  •,  the 
:r  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  naked,  and  terminated  by  a 
e  of  Flowers,  under  which  are  two  fmall  Whorls 
lowers,  the  upper  one  being  about  half  an  Inch 
w  the  Spike,  but  the  under  is  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
w  that.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour  ; 
appear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 
his  is  only  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  lhould  be 
i  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  Part  of  them  may  be 
(planted  on  a  warm  Border,  where,  if  the  Winter 
ot  very  fevere,  they  will  live  and  flower  the  follow- 
Summer,  and  perfed  their  Seeds ;  but  two  or  three 
he  Plants  lhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  to  be  fheltered 
-r  a  Frame  in  Winter,  to  preferve  the  Species,  if 
s  in  the  open  Air  lhould  be  killed  ;  and  in  the  Spring 
-  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  | 


Bed  of  loofe  Earth  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  the 
Plants  will  flower  and  produce  Seeds.  The  only  Cul¬ 
ture  they  require,  is  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Mountains  of 
Fufcany  and  Aujlria ,  but  is  preferved  in  many  Englijh 
Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  It  hath  a  perennial 
Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  a  Foot 
high,  garnilhed  at  each  Joint,  with  two  Leaves,  ffand- 
ing  oppofite,  which  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and 
three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  whitilh  on 
their  under ;  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  come  out 
Angle  Foot  Stalks,  half  an  Inch  long,  which  divide  into 
two  fmaller,  and  each  of  thefe  fuffain  two  Flowers  upon 
fhort  feparate  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  large,  of 
a  purple  Colour,  and  flraped  like  thole  of  the  other 
Species.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Augujl.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Way  as 
the  flrff  Sort,  and  the  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  the  common  Calamint  of  the  Shops, 
which  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is 
feldom  kept  in  Gardens.  It  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from 
which  arife  feveral  fquare  Stalks,  near  a  Foot  long, 
which  are  hairy,  and  are  garnilhed  with  two  rounailh 
Leaves  at  each  Joint,  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  Pot 
Marjoram,  a  little  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a 
Hrong  penetrating  Odour,  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Whorls  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
which  divide  by  Pairs,  and  are  as  long  as  the  Leaves ; 
thefe  luHain  feveral  fmall  bluilh  Flowers,  which  appear 
in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  each  by  four  fmall  roundifh 
black  Seeds.  The  Herb  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is 
hoter,  and  abounds  with  more  fubtile  and  volatile  Parts 
than  Mint.  It  provokes  Urine,  brings  down  the  Menles, 
opens  the  Liver,  and  is  good  for  Coughs.  This  may 
be  planted  in  Gardens,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as 
the  common  Baum. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  found  in  greater  Plenty  than  the 
fixth,  growing  wild  in  England.  The  Stalks  of  this 
are  longer,  and  bend  towards  the  Ground.  The  Leaves 
are  larger,  and  more  indented  on  their  Edges,  and 
have  a  very  Hrong  Scent  like  Penny-Royal.  The 
Whorls  of  Flowers  are  fet  clofer  together  than  thofe  of 
the  fixth  Sort,  but  in  other  Refpedfs  they  agree. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  in  Italy  •,  this  is  not  of  fo  long  Duration  as 
the  former  Sorts,  feldom  continuing  more  than  two  or 
three  Years.  The  Stalks  are  (lender,  a  little  ligneous, 
and  are  garnilhed  with  fmall  roundifh  hoary  Leaves, 
placed  oppofite  at  each  Joint.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Whorls  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks, 
which  are  terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike  ;  they  are  fmall 
and  white,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  and 
appear  in  June  ■,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which 
ripen  in  Autumn,  and  if  they  are  permited  to  fcatter, 
there  will  be  a  (ufficient  Supply  of  young  Plants. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  is  a 
biennial  Plant,  whole  Stalks  are  about  eight  Inches 
long,  declining  toward  the  Ground,  and  are  garnilhed 
with  roundifh  Leaves,  about  the  Size  of  Marjoram,  of 
a  light  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  clofe 
Whorls  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  each  Handing 
on  a  (hort.  feparate  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  large,  and  of 
a  bright  purple  Colour,  appearing  in  July  and  Augujl , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  •,  this  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  hould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
and  then  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Spring,  but 
when  the  Seeds  are  not  fown  till  the  Spring  ;  they  fel¬ 
dom  grow  till  the  next  Year.  The  Plants  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  Cutings,  which,  if  planted  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  (haded  from  the  Sun,  will  take  Root  very 
freely.  If  thefe  Plants  are  on  a  warm  Border,  they  will 
live  through  the  Winter,  but  to  preferve  the  Species,  a 
Plant  or  two  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  un¬ 
der  a  Frame  in  Winter. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  •,  this  hath 
(lender  flirubby  Stalks-,  about  nine  Inches  long,  which 
put  out  fmall  Side  Branches  oppofite,  and  are  garnilhed 
with  fmall,  hoary,  oval  pointed  Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs, 
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thefe  have  much  the  Appearance  of  thofe  of  the  Marum. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  whorled  Spikes,  at  the  End  of 
the  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  appearing  in  Ju¬ 
ly-,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  The  whole  Plant 
has  a  ftrong  Scent  of  Penny-Royal  this  Plant  is  of  as 
fhort  Duration  as  the  ninth  Sort,  and  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  either  by  Seeds  or  Cutings,  in  the  fame  Way  as 
the  ninth,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

MELISSA  TURCICA.  See  Dracocephalon. 

MELO.  Tcurn.  Inft.  R.  H.  104.  ’Tab.  32.  Cucumis. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  969.  [it  takes  its  Name  of  My\ov,  an 
Apple,  becaufe  the  Fruit  refembles  an  Apple.  The  Ita¬ 
lians  call  it  Milo,  as  though  of  Mille ,  Eat.  a  Thoufand, 
becaule  fcarce  one  of  a  Thoufand  is  found  to  be  good.] 
A  Melon. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant.  The 
male  Flowers  have  a  Bell-fhaped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
whofe  Border  is  terminated  by  five  Awl-Jhaped  Briftles. 
The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal ,  which  is  Bell-Jhaped,  fafiehed 
to  the  Empalement ,  and  cut  into  five  Segments  at  the  Brim  ; 
thefe  are  veined ,  and  rough.  It  hath  three  fioort  Stamina 
inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  and  are  joined  together ,  two 
of  which  have  bifid  Points.  The  Summits  are  linear ,  and 
run  up  and  down  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Stamina ,  to  which 
they  adhere.  The  female  Flowers  have  no  Stamina ,  or 
Summits ,  but  have  a  large  oval  Germen ,  fituated  below  the 
Flower ,  fupporting  a  fhort  cylindrical  Style ,  crowned  by 
three  thick  gibbous  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns 
to  an  oval  Fruit  with  fever al  Cells ,  filled  with  oval ,  acute 
pointed ,  compreffed  Seeds ,  inch  fed  in  a  foft  Pulp. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feven&h  Secftion 
of  Tournefort’s  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  Bell -fio aped  Flower  of  one  Leaf  ,  whofe  Empalement  turns 
to  a  Fruit ,  which  is  for  the  mofi  part  fiefioy.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  has  joined  this  Genus,  with  the  Colecynthus  and 
Anguria ,  to  the  Cucumis ,  making  them  only  Species  of 
the  fame  Genus,  which,  according  to  his  Syftem,  may 
be  allowable  ;  but  whoever  will  admit  the  Fruit  as  a 
charadteriftick  Note,  to  diftinguilh  the  Genera,  will 
find  Marks  to  feparate  them  ;  and  however  properly 
thefe  may  be  put  together  in  a  Syftem  of  Botany,  yet 
in  a  Work  of  this  Nature,  it  cannot  be  admited. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  this  Fruit  cultivated  in 
the  different  Parts  of  the  World,  and  in  this  Country 
there  are  too  many  of  them  propagated,  which  are  of 
no  Value,  efpecially  by  thofe  who  fupply  the  Markets, 
where  their  Size  is  chiefly  regarded,  lo  that  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  augment  their  Bulk,  the  Fruit  is  rendered 
of  no  Value  ;  I  fhall  therefore  only  mention  a  very  few 
of  the  Varieties,  which  are  the  moft  deferving  of  Care, 
excluding  the  common  Melons,  as  being  unworthy  of 
the  Trouble  and  Expence  in  cultivating. 

The  Sort  of  Melon,  which  is  in  the  greateft  Efteem 
among  all  the  Curious  in  every  Part  of  Europe ,  is  the 
Cantaleupe ,  which  is  fo  called  from  a  Place  about  four¬ 
teen  Miles  from  Rome,  where  the  Pope  has  a  Country 
Seat,  in  which  Place  this  Fruit  has  been  long  cultivated  ; 
but  it  was  brought  thither  from  that  Part  of  Armenia, 
which  borders  on  Perfia  ;  where  this  Fruit  is  in  fo  great 
Plenty,  that  a  Florfe  Load  is  fold  for  a  French  Crown. 
The  Flefti  of  this  Melon,  when  in  Perfection,  is  deli¬ 
cious,  and  does  not  offend  the  moft  tender  Stomachs, 
fo  may  be  eaten  with  Safety.  The  Dutch  are  fo  fond  of 
this  Fruit,  as  to  cultivate  very  few  other  Sorts,  and  by 
Way  of  Pre-eminence,  call  it  only  by  the  Appellation 
of  Cantaleupe,  and  never  join  the  Title  of  Melon  to  it, 
which  they  apply  indifferently  to  all  the  other  Sorts. 
The  outer  Coat  of  this  Sort  is  very  rough,  and  full  of 
Knobs,  and  Protuberances  like  Warts,  it  is  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  Size,  rather  round  than  long,  and  the  Flefh  is 
for  the  moft  Part  of  an  Orange  Colour,  though  there 
are  fome  with  a  greenifh  Flefh,  but  I  have  never  met 
with  any  of  that  Colour,  fo  good  as  thofe  of  the  other. 

The  Romana  is  by  fome  much  efteemed,  and  when 
the  Fruit  is  well  conditioned  ;  the  Plants  in  perfedt 
Health,  and  the  Seafon  dry,  it  is  a  good  Melon,  and 
may  be  brought  forwarder  in  the  Seafon  than  the  Can-  I 
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taleupe,  therefore  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  early 
Ions,  may  cultivate  this  Sort.  ;  1 

The  Succado  is  alfo  a  good  Sort,  and  may  alfo  be 
tivated  for  early  Fruit,  but  thefe  rauft  give  Way  to 
Cantaleupe,  when  that  is  in  Seafon. 

The  Zatte  is  alfo  a  very  good  Melon,  but  very  fn  1 
The  Fruit  of  this  is  feldom  larger  than  an  Orany  •’ 
is  a  little  flated  at  the  two  Ends,  and  the  outer  Co  C 
warted  like  the  Cantaleupe,  but  there  is  fo  little  Fief  S 
one  of  thefe  Fruit,  that  they  are  fcarce  worthy  theT  n 
ble  of  propagating. 

The  fmall  Portugal  Melon,  which  is  by  fome  ca  j 
the  Dormer  Melon,  is  a'  pretty  good  Fruit,  and 
Plants  generally  produce  them  in  Plenty,  fo'by  m  ? 
People  this  is  prefered  to  moft  other,  efpecially  thofe  1  \ 
love  a  Plenty,  and  are  not  fo  nice  in  diftinguifhinv  ■> 
Quality  ;  this  may  alfo  be  cultivated  for  an  early  §  ’ 

But  the  belt  Melon  for  this  Purpofe  is  the  Black  (  1 
loway,  which  was  brought  from  Portugal  by  Lord(  ! 
low  ay,  many  Years  fince,  but  of  late  Years  is  rareh  ] 
be  met  with  in  England,  it  having  been  deo-enerated  - 
growing  among  other  Sorts.  The  Fruit  °of  this  j  [ 
will  ripen  in  a  fhorter  Time  from  its  firft  letino-,  t  } 
any  other  which  I  have  yet  feen,  and  when  fulierec  > 
rijaen  naturally,  is  not  a  bad  Fruit. 

The  few  Varieties  here  mentioned,  are  fufficient  ) 
fatisfy  the  Curious,  who  may  be  fond  of  Variety, 
there  are  fcarce  any  other  which  deferve  the  Trod 
and  indeed  thofe  who  have  a  true  Tafte  for  this  Fr  ' 
feldom  cultivate  any  but  the  Cantaleupe ,  but  as  I  bei  * 
obferved,  where  this  Fruit  is  defired  early  in  the  5  • 
fon,  the  Cantaleupe  is  not  fo  proper  as  fome  of  the  ot!  , 
therefore  a  few  Plants  of  one  of  the  other  Sorts  fho 
be  railed  earlier  in  the  Spring,  but  lhouid  be  in  a  < 
ferent  Part  of  the  Garden  from  the  Cantaleupe  Melc , 
for  when  two  Sorts  of  Melons  grow  near,  they  can’ : 
be  prefer ved  perfectly  right,  therefore  the  Dutch  ; 
German  Gardeners  are  very  careful  in  this  Reipeft,  ; 
in  order  to  keep  the  Sort  in  Perfection,  do  not  pi  : 
any  other  Sort  of  Melon,  Cucumber,  or  Gourd,  n  ■ 
thefe,  left,  by  the  Impregnation  of  the  Farina  of  th  * 
other,  thefe  Fruit  fhould  be  rendered  bad  ;  and  in  1 ; 
Particular,  I  am  convinced,  from  long  Experience,  tl  • 
are  right ;  and  from  the  not  obferving  this,  many  P: 
fons  who  are  Lovers  of  this  Fruit,  have  gradually 
minified  their  Goodnefs,  without  knowing  the  Cai 
and  have  imputed  it  to  the  long  cultivating  from 
Seeds  faved  in  the  fame  Garden,  believing  it  abfolut1 
neceffary  to  procure  Seeds  from  a  diftant  Place  1 
quently,  to  preferve  them  good  ;  indeed,  where  a  P 
fon  can  fecurely  depend  on  the  Care  and  Skill  of  th 
he  procures  the  Seeds  from,  it  is  a  very  good  Meth 
to  exchange  Seeds  now  and  then  ;  but  there  are  fo  f 
who  are  exadl  in  making  Choice  of  the  Fruits  fr< 
which  they  fave  the  Seeds,  or  careful  enough  to  dc 
themfelves,  but  often  depend  on  others  to  clean  I 
Seed,  that  1  fhould  advife  every  one  to  do  it  himfe 
which  is  the  fure  Way  to  have  it  good  ;  for  I  have  f 
quently  been  deceived  myfelf,  by  depending  on  the 
delity  and  Skill  of  others ;  nor  could  I  procure  any1 
thefe  Seeds  from  Cantaleupe ,  which  were  good,  ur 
my  much  honoured  Friend,  the  Chevalier  Rathgeb  ft 
me  plentifully  of  it  from  thence  ;  though  1  had  oft; 
been  lupplied  with  Seeds  by  Perfons  who  I  thoug 
could  not  be  deceived  in  their  Choice,  and  who  liv 
near  the  Place  of  their  Growth. 

Before  I  quit  this  Head,  I  beg  Leave  to  caution  | 
Perfons  againft  depending  upon  Seeds  which  are  brougf 
from  Abroad,  either  by  thofe  Perfons  who  import  thti 
for  Sale,  or  Gentlemen  who  frequently  bring  or  fel 
over  thefe  Seeds  to  their  Friends,  for  it  feldom  happejf 
that  any  of  thefe  prove  tolerable.  I  have  been  fo  ofti 
deceived  by  thefe  myfelf,  as  to  determine  never  to  mal 
Trial  of  any  of  thefe  Seeds  again,  unlefs  I  receive  the 
from  a  Perfon  who  is  fkilful,  and  who  eat  of  the  Fri 
himlelf,  of  which  he'faved  the  Seeds ;  for  in  Italy,  Spot  1 
Portugal,  and  many  Parts  of  France,  the  Gardeners  a| 
very  carelels  in  the  Choice  of  all  their  Seeds,  but  >3 
the  Melons  they  are  remarkably  fo  ;  and  as  for  thoi 
which  come  from  Confiantincple ,  Aleppo,  and  other  Par* 
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r'ufkey,  I  have  rarely  feen  one  Melon  produced  from 
fe  Seeds,  which  was  tolerable. 

"he  Seeds  of  Melons  fhould  not  be  Town,  until  they 
three  Years  old,  nor  would  I  choofe  to  fow  them, 
■n  they  are  more  than  fix  ;  for  although  they  will 
w  at  ten  or  twelve  Years  old,  yet  the  Fruit  which 
produced  from  thofe  old  Seeds  are  feldotn  fo  thick 
ied  as  thofe  which  come  from  Seeds  which  are 
her*:  and  it  is  the  fame  of  light  Seeds,  which  fwim 
,n  Water,  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Pulp,  for 
ive  made  fome  Trials  of  thefe,  and  have  had  them 
w  at  three  Years  old  •,  but  not  one  of  the  Melons 
duced  on  thefe  Plants  was  near  fo  deep  flefhed,  as 
fe  which  grew  upon  Plants  raifed  from  heavy  Seeds, 
m  out  of  the  fame  Fruit,  though  they  grew  in  the 
e  Bed,  and  were  cultivated  exadtly  in  the  fame  Man- 
.  nor  was  their  Flefh  fo  firm,  but  rather  inclining  to 
[fteallv  ;  therefore  I  would  not  advife  the  fowing  of 
*e  lio-ht  Seeds,  nor  thofe  which  are  very  old. 
davTng  thus  largely  treated  of  the  Choice  of  the 
ts,  and  of  the  Seeds,  I  fhall  next  proceed  to  the  Me- 
d  of  cultivating  them,  in  order  to  obtain  Plenty  of 
,d  Fruit :  the  Method  which  I  am  going  to  prefcribe 
igvery  different  from  what  has  been  conftantly  prac- 
d  in  England ,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  objected  to  by 
ny,  but  it  is  what  has  been  pradtifed  in  all  the  good 
rdens  in  Holland  and  Germany ,  where  the  Cantaleupe 
Ion  is  produced  in  great  Plenty  and  Perfection  •,  and 
n  feveral  Years  Experience,  I  have  found  this  to  be 
only  Method  in  which  thefe  Melons  can  be  culti- 
ed  with  Succefs  •,  and  I  am  likewife  convinced  of  its 
lg  the  belt  Way  to  obtain  Plenty  of  any  other  Sort 
VIelon. 

t  is  common  to  hear  many  Perfons  valuing  them¬ 
es  upon  having  two  or  three  early  Melons,  which, 
:n  brought  to  the  Table,  are  not  better  than  a  Pump- 
,  and  thefe  are  procured  at  a  great  Expence  and 
h  much  Trouble  ;  and  in  order  to  have  them  ripe  a 
t  earlier,  than  they  would  naturally  come,  iffuffer- 
to  grow  to  their  full  Size,  the  Stem  upon  which  the 
lit  grows,  is  commonly  twilled,  to  prevent  the  Nou- 
iment  entering  the  Fruit,  whereby  the  Growth  is 
eked;  then  the  Fruit  is  clofely  covered  with  the 
iwings  of  Grafs  Plats,  laid  of  a  fufficient  Depth  to 
fe  a  Fermentation,  by  which  the  Fruit  becomes 
lured  :  But  where  this  unnatural  Method  is  prac- 
ed,  the  Fruit  hath  little  Flefh,  and  that  has  nei- 
r  Moillure,  Firmnefs,  or  Flavour ;  fo  that  after 
r  Months  Attendance,  with  a  great  Expence  of 
ng,  &V.  there  may,  perhaps,  be  three  or  four 
ice  of  Melons  produced,  which  are  fiter  for  the 
nghill  than  the  Table.  Therefore  my  Advice  is, 
rer  to  attempt  to  have  thefe  Fruit  ripe  earlier  than 
Middle  of  June ,  which  is  generally  foon  enough 
this  Climate ;  and  from  that  Time  to  the  End  of 
temker,  they  may  be  had  in  Plenty,  it  they  are  fkil- 
ly  managed  ;  and  when  the  Autumn  has  continued 
ourable,  I  have  had  them  very  good  in  the  Middle 
Offober. 

feut  in  order  to  continue  this  Fruit  fo  long,  the  Seeds 
ill  be  fown  at  two  different  Seafons  ;  or  it  at  three,  it 
1  be  ftill  better :  The  firft  fliould  be  fown  about  the 
iddle  of  February ,  if  the  Seafon  proves  forward  ;  but 
t  is  otherwife,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  it  till  the  End 
that  Month,  for  the  future  Succefs  greatly  depends 
the  railing  the  Plants  in  Strength  ;  which  cannot  be 
well  effe&ed,  if  the  Weather  fliould  prove  fo  bad  af- 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  as  that  a  lufficient  Quan- 
f  of  frefli  Air  cannot  be  admited  to  them,  therefore 
s  not  advifable  to  be  too  early  in  fowing  the  Seeds. 
When  the  Seafon  is  come,  thefe  Seeds  may  be  fown 
the  upper  Side  of  a  Cucumber  Bed,  where  there  are 
f ;  and  if  there  are  none,  a  proper  Quantity  of  new 
3rfe  Dung  muff  be  provided,  which  muff  be  thrown 
a  Heap  to  ferment,  and  turned  over,  that  it  may  ac¬ 
he  an  equal  Heat,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been 
effed  for  Cucumbers  ;  and  the  Plants  muff  be  raifed 
i  managed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  directed 
'  them,  until  they  are  planted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 


main  for  good,  to  which  Article  the  Reader  is  delired 
to  turn,  to  avoid  Repetition. 

The  fecond  Seafon  for  fowing  of  thefe  Seeds  is  about 
the  Middle  of  March ,  and  both  thefe  Sowings  in  till  be 
underftood  to  be  planted  under  Frames  •,  for  thofe  which 
are  defigned  for  Bell  or  Hand  Glaffes,  or  to  be  covered 
with  Oil  Papers,  fliould  not  be  fown  till  about  a  Week 
in  April ;  for  when  thefe  are  fown  earlier,  if  the  Plants 
are  properly  managed,  they  will  grow  fo  long,  as  to 
extend  their  Shoots  to  the  Sides  of  the  Glaffes,  before 
it  will  be  fafe  to  let  them  run  out,  for  it  often  happens 
in  this  Country,  that  we  have  fliarp  Morning  Frofts  in 
the  Middle  of  May  ;  fo  that  if  the  Ends  of  thefe  Vines 
are  then  without  the  Glaffes,  if  they  are  not  covered 
with  Mats,  to  guard  them  againft  the  Froft,  they  will 
be  in  Danger  of  fuffering  greatly  therefrom  ;  and, 
on  the  other  Hand,  if  the  Plants  have  fpread  fo  much 
as  to  fill  the  Glaffes,  and  are  not  permited  to  run  out, 
they  will  be  in  equal  Danger  of  fuffering  by  their  Con¬ 
finement  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  the  Day  I  ime  ; 
therefore  it  is,  that  I  fliould  advife  the  puting  of  the 
Seed  in  rather  a  little  later  for  the  Glaffes,  than  thofe 
which  are  to  be  covered  with  Oil  Papers.  Nor  will  the 
Times  here  mentioned  be  found  too  late,  for  I  have  put 
the  Seeds  of  Cantaleupe  Melons  into  a  hot  Bed  the  third 
of  May,  which  were  not  tranfplanted,  but  remained 
where  they  were  fown,  and  covered  with  oiled  Paper  ; 
and  from  this  Bed  I  cut  a  large  Crop  of  good  Fruit, 
which  ripened  about  the  latter  End  of  Augufl ,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  End  of  ORober.  This  I  only  mention, 
to  fhew  what  has  and  may  be  done,  though  it  muff  not 
be  always  depended  on. 

But  we  next  come  to  the  making  and  preparing  of 
the  Beds,  or,  as  the  Gardeners  term  it,  the  Ridges, 
into  which  the  Plants  are  to  be  put  out  to  remain  ;  thefe 
fliould  always  be  placed  in  a  warm  Situation,  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  all  cold  and  ftrong  Winds, 
for  the  Eaft  and  North  Winds  are  generally  very  trouble- 
fome  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year ;  fo  that  if  the  Place  be 
expofed  to  thofe  Afpedts,  it  will  be  difficult  to  admit  a 
proper  Share  of  frefh  Air  to  the  young  Plants ;  and  if 
it  is  much  expofed  to  the  South-weft  Winds,  which  of¬ 
ten  are  very  boifterous  in  Summer  and  Autumn;  thefe 
will  turn  up  and  difplace  the  Vines,  whereby  they  will 
fuffer  greatly  ;  therefore  the  beft  Pofition  for  thefe  Beds 
is,  where  they  are  open  to  the  South,  or  a  little  inclin¬ 
ing  to  the  Eaft,  and  fheltered  at  a  Diftance  by  Trees 
from  the  other  Points  :  This  Place  fliould  be  inclofed 
with  a  good  Reed  Fence,  which  is  better  for  this  Pur- 
pofe  than  any  other  Inclofure,  becaufe  the  Winds  are 
deadened  by  the  Reeds,  and  are  not  reverberated  back 
again,  as  they  are  by  Walls,  Pales,  or  other  clofe 
Fences ;  but  in  making  the  Inclofure,  it  fhould  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  fuch  Diftance  every  Way  from  the  Beds,  as 
not  to  obftrudt  the  Sun’s  Rays  during  any  Part  of  the. 
Day  ;  this  fliould  have  a  Door  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
Wheelbarrows  paffing,  to  carry  in  Dung,  Earth,  &c. 
and  it  fhould  be  kept  locked,  that  no  Perfons  fliould 
be  allowed  to  go  in,  but  thofe  who  have  Bufinefs  ;  for 
ignorant  Perfons,  having  often  Curiofity  to  look  into 
the  Beds,  open  the  Glaffes  and  let  the  cold  Air  to  the 
Plants,  and  frequently  leave  the  Glaffes  in  part  open ; 
or  fometimes  when  they  are  raifed  by  the  Gardener  to 
admit  the  frefli  Air,  the  Tilts  are  thrown  down,  fo 
that  the  Air  is  excluded  ;  all  which  are  very  injurious 
to  the  young  Plants,  as  is  alfo  the  handling  of  the  Fruit 
after  it  is  fet;  therefore  none  fliould  be  admited,  but 
when  the  Perfon  who  is  intrufted  with  the  Care  of  them 
is  there. 

The  next  Thing  is  the  Preparation  of  the  Earth  for 
thefe  Plants,  in  which  the  Dutch  and  German  Garden¬ 
ers  are  very  exadt :  The  Mixture  which  they  generally 
prepare  is  of  the  following  Sorts ;  of  Hazel  Loam,  one 
third  Part ;  of  thefcouring  of  Ditches  or  Ponds  a  third 
Part,  and  of  very  roten  Dung  a  third  Part;  thefe  are 
mixed  up  at  leaft  one,  and  often  two  1  ears,  before 
they  make  ufe  of  it,  frequently  turning  it  over,  to 
incorporate  their  Parts  and  fweeten  it ;  but  the  Com- 
poft  in  which  I  find  thefe  Plants  fucceed  beft  in  Eng- 
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land,  is  two  Thirds  of  frefh  gentle  Loam,  and  one 
Third  of  roten  Neats  Dung  -,  if  thefe  are  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  one  Year  before  it  is  wanted,  fo  as  to  have  the 
Benefit  of  a  Winter’s  Froft  and  Summer’s  Heat,  ob- 
ferving  to  turn  it  over  often,  and  never  fuffer  Weeds 
to  grow  upon  it,  this  will  be  found  equal  to  any  other 
Compoft  whatever. 

As  thefe  Plants  fucceed  befb  when  they  are  planted 
young,  fo  before  the  Plants  appear,  there  fhould  be  a 
Quantity  of  new  Dung  thrown  in  a  Heap,  proporti¬ 
onable  to  the  Number  of  Lights  intended,  allowing 
about  fifteen  good  Wheelbarrows  full  to  each  Light  ; 
this  mu  ft  be  two  or  three  Times  turned  over,  to  prepare 
it  (as  hath  been  directed  for  Cucumbers)  and  in  a  Fort¬ 
night  it  will  be  fit  for  Lie,  at  which  Time  the  Trench 
muft  be  dug  to  receive  the  Dung,  where  the  Bed  is  in¬ 
tended;  this  muft  be  made  rather  wider  than  the  Frames, 
and  in  Length  proportional  to  the  Number  of  Frames 
intended.  As  to  the  Depth,  that  muft  be  according  as 
the  Soil  is  dry  or  wet  ;  but  in  a  dry  Ground  it  fhould 
not  be  lefs  than  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  and  a  Half  deep  ;  for 
the  lower  thefe  Beds  are  made,  the  better  they  will  fuc¬ 
ceed,  where  there  is  no  Danger  of  their  buffering  by 
Wet.  In  the  well  laying  and  mixing  of  the  Dung,  the 
fame  Care  muft  be  taken,  as  hath  been  advifed  already 
for  Cucumbers,  which  in  every  Refpedt  muft  be  the 
fame  for  thefe  Beds.  When  the  Bed  is  made,  the 
Frames  fhould  be  placed  over  it  to  keep  out  Wet;  but 
there  fhould  be  no  Earth  laid  upon  it,  till  after  it  has 
been  three  or  four  Days  made,  and  is  found  of  a  pro¬ 
per  Temperature  of  Heat ;  for  many  Times  thefe  Beds 
will  heat  fo  violently  when  they  are  firft  made,  as  to 
burn  the  Earth,  if  covered  with  it ;  and  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  it  is  much  the  bell  Way  to  take  this  Earth  again, 
for  the  Plants  will  never  thrive  in  it. 

As  foon  as  the  Bed  is  found  to  be  of  a  proper 
Warmth,  the  Earth  fhould  be  laid  upon  it,  which  at 
firft  need  not  be  more  than  two  Inches  thick,  except  in 
the  Middle  of  each  Light,  where  the  Plants  are  to  be 
placed,  where  there  muft  be  raifed  a  Hill,  fifteen  Inches 
high  or  more,  terminating  in  a  flat  Cone ;  in  two  or 
three  Days  after  the  Earth  is  put  on  the  Bed,  it  will  be 
of  a  proper  Temper  to  receive  the  Plants -,  then  in  the 
Evening  you  may  tranfplant  the  Plants,  but  always  do 
it  when  there  is  little  Wind  Hiring  :  In  taking  up  of 
the  Plants,  their  Roots  fhould  be  carefully  raifed  with 
a  Trowel,  fo  as  to  preferve  all  their  Fibres ;  for  if  thefe 
are  broken  off,  the  Plants  do  not  recover  this ;  or  if 
they  do,  they  are  generally  weaker,  and  never  make  fo 
good  Vines  as  thofe  which  are  more  carefully  removed  ; 
for  thefe  Plants  are  more  nice  and  tender  in  tranfplant- 
ing  than  thofe  of  Cucumber,  efpecially  the  Cantaleupe 
Melon  ;  which,  if  it  is  not  planted  out,  foon  after  the 
third  (or  what  the  Gardeners  call  the  rough)  Leaf  is 
put  out,  they  are  long  recovering  their  Vigour  ;  fothat 
when  it  happens,  that  the  Beds  cannot  be  ready  for 
them  in  Time,  it  will  be  a  good  Method  to  plant  each 
Plant  into  a  fmall  Pot  while  they  are  young,  and  thefe 
may  be  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  where  they  were 
raifed,  or  in  a  Cucumber  Bed  where  there  is  Room,  fo 
that  they  may  be  brought  forward  ;  and  when  the  Bed 
is  ready,  thefe  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  with 
the  whole  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  whereby  they 
will  receive  no  Check  in  removing  :  And  this  latter 
Method  is  what  I  fhould  prefer  to  any  other  for  the 
Cantaleupe,  becaufe  there  fhould  never  be  more  than 
one  Plant  left  to  grow  in  each  Light;  therefore  in  this 
Method  there  will  be  no  Neceflity  of  planting  more,  as 
there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their  fucceeding ;  whereas 
in  the  common  Way,  moft  People  plant  two  or  more 
Plants  in  each  Light,  for  Fear  fome  fhould  mifearry. 
When  the  Plants  are  placed  on  the  Top  of  the  Hills, 
they  fhould  be  gently  watered,  which  fhould  be  re¬ 
peated  once  or  twice  after  till  the  Plants  have  taken 
good  Root,  after  which  they  feldom  require  more;  for 
when  they  receive  too  much  Wet,  they  often  canker  at 
the  Root,  and  when  that  happens  they  never  produce 
good  Fruit.  When  the  Plants  have  eftablifhed  thetn- 
lelveswell  in  the  new  Beds,  there  fhould  be  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Earth  laid  on  the  Bed,  begining  round  the 
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Hills  where  the  Plants  grow,  that  their  Roots  rr 
have  Room  to  ftrike  out ;  and  as  the  Earth  is  put 
from  Time  to  Time,  it  muft  be  troden  or  prefled  do 
as  clofe  as  poflible  ,  and  it  fhould  be  raifed  at  leaf 
Foot  and  a  Half  thick  upon  the  Dung  all  over  the  Bi 
obferving  alfo  to  raife  the  Frames,  that  the  Glaflesrr 
not  be  too  near  the  Plants,  left  the  Sun  fhould  fcoi 
them. 

When  the  Plants  have  goten  four  Leaves,  the  T 
of  the  Plants  fhould  be  pinched  off  with  the  Finger  a 
Thumb,  but  not  bruifed  or  cut  with  a  Knife,  becai 
in  either  of  thefe  Cafes  the  Wound  will  not  fo  fo 
heal  over  :  This  pinching  is  to  caufe  the  Plants  to  r 
out  lateral  Branches,  for  thefe  are  what  will  produce  t 
Fruit ;  therefore  when  there  are  two  or  more  of  th 
lateral  Shoots  produced,  they  muft  alfo  be  pinched 
force  out  more ;  and  this  muft  be  pradlifed  often,  tl 
there  may  be  a  Supply  of  what  the  Gardeners  call  Ru 
ers,  to  cover  the  Bed.  The  Management  of  thi 
Beds  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  as  hath  been  diredled  1 
the  Cucumbers,  therefore  I  need  not  repeat  it  here ;  fc 
fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  Melons  require  a  greai 
Share  of  Air  than  Cucumbers,  and  very  little  Wate 
and  when  it  is  given  to  them,  it  fhould  be  at  a  Diftan 
from  their  Stems. 

If  the  Plants  have  fucceeded  well,  they  will  fpre. 
over  the  Bed  and  reach  to  the  Frames,  in  about  five 
fix  Weeks,  at  which  Time  the  Alleys  between  the  Be 
fhould  be  dug  out  ;  or  where  thg're  is  but  one  Bed,  the 
fhould  be  a  Trench  made  on  each  Side,  of  about  ft* 
Feet  wide,  as  low  as  the  Bottom  of  the  Bed  ;  and  h 
Dung  wheeled  in,  to  raife  a  Lining  to  the  fame  Heig 
as  the  Dung  of  the  Bed,  which  fhould  be  troden  dov 
clofe,  and  afterward  covered  with  the  fame  Earth  , 
was  laid  upon  the  Bed,  to  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Foot  at 
a  Half  or  more,  treading  it  down  as  clofe  as  poflible’ 
this  will  add  to  the  Width  of  the  Bed,  fo  much  as  t 
make  it  in  the  whole  twelve  Feet  broad,  which  is  al! 
folutely  neceflary,  for  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  will  ej 
tend  themfelves  quite  through  it ;  and  it  is  for  Want< 
this  Precaution,  that  it  is  common  to  fee  the  Vines  c 
Melons  decay,  before  the  Fruit  is  well  grown;  fe 
where  there  is  no  Addition  made  to  the  Width  of  th 
Bed,  the  Roots  will  have  reached  the  Sides  of  the  Bee 
by  the  Time  that  the  Fruit  appears,  and  having  n! 
more  Room  to  extend  themfelves,  their  Extremities  ar 
dried  by  the  Sun  and  Air  ;  which  is  foon  difeoveredb 
the  Plants  hanging  their  Leaves  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day 
which  is  foon  attended  with  a  Decay  of  many  of  thol 
Leaves,  which  are  near  the  Stem,  and  the  Plants  fron 
that  Time  gradually  languifh,  fo  that  the  Fruit  cannc 
be  fupplied  with  Nourifhment ;  but  when  ripe,  will  b 
found  to  have  little  Flefh,  and  that  meally  and  ill  fla 
voured ;  whereas  thofe  Plants  which  have  fufficien 
Breadth  for  their  Roots  to  run,  and  the  Earth  laid  of 
proper  Depth  and  clolely  trod  down,  will  remain  in  Vi; 
gcur  until  the  Froft  deftroys  them  ;  fo  that  I  have  hat 
a  lecond  Crop  of  Fruit  on  them,  which  have  fometime 
ripened  well ;  but  all  the  firft  were  excellent,  and  of  , 
larger  Size  than  thefe  Sorts  ufually  grow  :  The  Leave1 
of  thefe  Plants  were  very  large,  and  of  a  ftrong  green 
fo  that  they  were  in  the  utmoft  Vigour ;  whereas,  ir 
moft  Places  where  the  Cantaleupe  Melons  have  beei 
raifed  in  England ,  the  Beds  have  been  no  wider  thai 
they  were  firft  made,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  three 
Inches  Thicknefs  of  Earth  upon  them,  fo  that  the 
Plants  have  decayed  many  Times  without  producing  '<■ 
Angle  Fruit ;  and  from  thence  People  have  imagined 
that  this  Sort  of  Melon  was  too  tender  for  this  Climate, 
when  their  ill  Succefs  was  entirely  owing  to  their  not 
underftanding  their  Culture. 

There  is  alfo  another  Advantage  attending  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  widening  the  Beds,  as  above  directed,  which  is 
that  of  adding  a  frefh  Warmth  to  the  Beds,  by  the  hoi 
Dung  which  is  buried  on  each  Side,  which  will  cauf< 
the  Dung  in  the  Bed  to  renewr  its  Heat ;  and  as  the 
Plants  will  by  this  Time  fhew  their  Fruit,  this  addid-j 
onal  Heat  will  be  of  great  Service  in  feting  of  the  FruitJ 
efpecially  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  cold,  -as  it  oftenl 
happens  in  this  Country  in  the  Month  of  May.  When 
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kds  are  made  lip  in  the  Manner  here  directed,  and 
fines  have  extended  fo  far  as  to  fill  the  Frames, 
tfant  more  Room,  the  Frames  fhould  be  raifed  up 
Bricks  about  three  Inches  high,  to  admit  the 
ts  of  the  Vines  to  run  out  from  under  them  ;  for  if 
dants  are  ftrong,  they  will  extend  fix  or  feven  Feet 
Way  from  their  Stems  •,  for  which  Reafon,  I  cau- 
every  one  to  allow  them  Room,  and  to  put  but 
3lant  in  each  Light;  for  when  the  Vines  are 
ded,  the  Fruit  feldom  will  fet  well,  but  will  drop 
yhen  they  are  as  large  as  an  Egg  ;  therefore  the 
les  which  are  defigned  for  Melons  fhould  not  be 
;  fmall,  for  the  wider  thefe  are,  the  better  will  the 
:s  thrive,  and  produce  a  greater  Plenty  of  Fruit, 
here  is  no  Part  of  Gardening,  in  which  the  PraCti- 
rs  of  this  Art  differ  more,  than  in  the  pruning  and 
iging  of  thefe  Plants ;  nor  are  there  any  Rules  laid 
]  in  the  feveral  Books  in  which  the  Culture  of  Me- 
have  been  treated  of,  by  which  any  Perfon  can  be 
idled  ;  for  there  is  fuch  Inconfiffency  in  all  their 
ftions,  and  what  is  worfe,  the  greateff  Part  of  them 
ibfurd,  fo  that  whoever  follows  them  can  never 
to  fucceed  ;  therefore  I  fhall,  in  as  few  Words  as 
ble,  give  fuch  plain  Directions,  as  I  hope  will  be 
:ient  to  inffruCt  any  Perfon,  who  is  the  leaff  cou¬ 
nt  in  thefe  Things. 

have  before  advifed  the  pinching  off  the  Ends  of 
’lants  as  foon  as  they  have  a  Joint,  in  order  to  get 
d  Shoots,  which  are  by  the  Gardeners  called  Run- 
and  when  thefe  Shoots  have  two  or  three  Joints, 
nch  off  their  Tops,  to  force  out  more  Runers,  be- 
i  it  is  from  thefe  that  the  Fruit  is  to  be  produced  •, 
ifter  a  fufficient  Number  are  put  out,  they  fhould 
je  Hoped  again,  but  wait  for  the  Appearance  of 
fruit,  which  will  foon  come  out  in  Plenty  ;  at 
h  Time  the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over 
:  Times  a  Week,  to  obferve  the  Fruit,  and  make 
ce  of  one  upon  each  Runer,  which  is  fituated  near- 
ieStem,  having  the  largeff  Foot  Stalk,  and  that 
ars  to  be  the  ffrongeff  Fruit,  and  then  pinch  off  all 
ther  Fruit  which  may  appear  upon  the  lame  Runer ; 
linch  off  the  End  of  the  Runer  at  the  third  Joint 
e  the  Fruit,  and  if  the  Runer  is  gently  pinched  at 
icxt  Joint  above  the  Fruit,  it  will  Hop  the  Sap  and 
ie  Fruit;  There  is  alfo  another  Method  practifed 
ime  Gardeners  to  fet  this  Fruit,  which  is  the  taking 
)me  of  the  male  Flowers,  whofe  Farina  is  juft  ripe 
fit  for  the  Purpofe,  laying  them  over  the  female 
rers,  which  are  fituated  on  the  Crown  of  the  young 
',  and  with  their  Nails  gently  ftrikethe  male  Flow- 
3  fhake  the  Farina  into  the  female  Flowers,  where  - 
ley  are  impregnated,  and  the  Fruit  foon  after  will 
,  and  fhew  vifible  Signs  of  their  being  perfectly 
fo  that  where  the  Plants  are  under  Frames,  and 
Vind  excluded  from  them,  which  is  neceffary  to 
ey  the  Farina  from  the  male  to  the  female  Flow- 
this  PraCtice  may  be  very  neceffary.  The  taking 
ill  the  other  Fruit  will  prevent  the  Nourifhment 
l  drawn  away  from  the  Fruit  intended  to  grow, 
h  if  they  were  all  left  on  the  Plant,  could  not  fup- 
them  with  fufficient  Nourifhment ;  fo  that  when 
come  to  be  as  large  as  the  End  of  a  Man’s  Thumb, 
all  drop  off,  and  fcarce  one  of  them  fets,  which 
be  prevented  by  the  Method  before  directed  :  But 
'  are  fome  Perfons,  who  are  fo  covetous  of  having 
imber  of  Fruit,  as  not  to  fuffer  any  to  be  taken  off, 
'eby  they  generally  fail  in  their  Expectation.  My 
ving  but  one  Fruit  to  be  left  upon  each  Runer  is, 
ufe  if  half  of  thefe  Hand,  there  will  be  full  as  many 
t  as  the  Plant  can  nourifh  •,  for  if  there  are  more 
eight  upon  one  Plant,  the  Fruit  will  be  fmall  and 
fo  well  nourifhed  ;  indeed  I  have  fometimes  feen 
en  or  twenty  Melons  upon  one  Plant,  but  thefe 
^generally  been  of  the  fmaller  Kinds,  which  do  not 
'ire  fo  much  Nourifhment  as  the  Cantaleupes ,  whofe 
is  are  of  a  thick  Subffcance  ;  fo  that  where  a  greater 
nber  are  left  of  them,  than  the  Plants  can  well  fup- 
their  Flefh  will  be  remarkably  thin. 
iS I  before  advifed  the  Hoping  or  pinching  off  the 
iers  three  Joints  above  the  Fruit,  fo  by  this  there 
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will  be  frefh  Runers  produced  a  little  below  the  Places 
where  the  others  were  pinched  ;  therefore  it  is,  that  I 
advife  the  careful  looking  over  the  Vines  fo  often,  to 
Hop  thefe  new  Runers  foon  after  they  come  out,  as  alfo 
to  pull  off  the  young  Fruit  which  wi  ll  appear  ;  and  this 
mull  be  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  found  neceffary,  which 
will  be  until  thofe  intended  to  Hand  are  grown  fo  large 
as  to  draw  all  the  Nourifhment  which  the  Plants  can 
fupply,  for  then  the  Plants  will  begin  to  abate  of  their 
Vigour.  Thefe  few  Directions,  if  properly  made  Ufe 
of,  is  all  the  pruning  which  is  necdfary  to  be  given 
them  ;  but  at  the  fame  Time  when  this  is  praclifed,  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  give  fome  Water  to  the  Plants,  but 
at  a  DiHance  from  their  Stems-,  which  will  be  of  Ser¬ 
vice  to  fet  the  Fruit  and  caufe  it  to  fwell,  but  this  mull 
be  done  with  great  Caution. 

The  Glaffes  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  alfo  be  raifed  high, 
to  admit  a  large  Share  of  Air  to  the  Plants,  otherwile 
the  Fruit  will  not  let  -,  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove 
very  warm,  the  GlaiTes  may  be  frequently  drawn  off, 
efpecially  in  an  Evening,  to  receive  the  Dews,  provided 
there  is  little  Wind  Hiring;  but  the  G.’ a  firs  fliould  not 
remain  off  the  whole  Night,  leH  the  Cold  fhould  prove 
too  great. 

When  the  Plants  have  extended  themfelves  from  un¬ 
der  the  Frames,  if  the  Weather  fhould  alter  to  Cold, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  cover  their  Extremities  every 
Night  with  Mats ;  for  if  thefe  Shoots  are  injured,  it 
will  retard  the  Growth  of  the  Fruit,  and  often  proves 
very  injurious  to  the  Plants :  And  now  what  Water  is 
given  to  the  Plants,  fhould  be  in  the  Alleys  between 
the  Beds;  for  as  the  Roots  of  the  Vines  will  by  this 
Time  have  extended  themfelves  through  the  Alleys,  io 
when  the  Ground  there  is  well  moiffened,  the  Plants 
will  receive  the  Benefit  of  it ;  and  by  this  Method,  the 
Stems  of  the  Plants  will  be  preferved  dry,  whereby  they 
will  continue  found;  but  thefe  Waterings  -fhould  not 
be  repeated  oftener  than  once  a  Week  in  dry  warm 
Weather,  and  be  fure  to  give  as  much  Air  as  poffible 
to  the  Plants,  when  the  Seafon  is  warm. 

Having  given  full  InftruCtions  for  the  Management 
of  thofe  Melons  which  are  railed  under  Frames,  1  fhail 
next  proceed  to  treat  of  thofe  which  are  raifed  under 
Bell  or  Hand  Glaffes.  The  Plants  for  thefe  muff  be 
raifed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  already  direct¬ 
ed,  and  about  the  latter  End  of  April,  if  the  Seafon 
proves  forward,  will  be  a  good  Time  to  make  the  Beds; 
therefore  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  hot  Dung  fhould  be 
provided,  in  Proportion  to  the  intended  Number  of 
Glaffes,  allowing  eight  or  nine  good  Wheelbarrows  of 
Dung  to  each  Glals.  Where  there  is  but  one  Bed, 
which  is  propofed  to  be  extended  in  Length,  the  Trench 
fliould  be  dug  out  three  Feet  and  a  Halt  wide,  and  the 
Length  according  to  the  Number  of  Glaffes,  which 
fliould  not  be  placed  nearer  than  four  Feet  to  each 
other  ;  for  when  the  Plants  are  too  near  each  other,  the 
Vines  will  intermix,  and  fill  the  Bed  fo  clofely,  as  to 
prevent  the  Fruit  from  feting  :  In  diging  of  the  Trench, 
it  fhould  be  fo  fituated,  as  to  allow  for  the  widening  of 
the  Bed  three  or  four  Feet  on  each  Side ;  the  Depth 
muff  be  according  as  the  Soil  is  dry  or  wet ;  but,  as  was 
before  obferved,  if  the  Soil  is  fo  dry,  as  that  there  is  no 
Danger  of  the  Beds  being  hurt  by  the  WTet,  the  lower 
they  are  made  in  the  Ground  the  better  :  In  the  making 
of  the  Beds  the  fame  Regard  muff  be  had  to  the  well 
mixing  and  laying  of  the  Dung,  as  was  before  direcled  ; 
and  after  the  Dung  is  laid,  there  fliould  be  a  Hill  of 
Earth  raifed,  where  each  Plant  is  to  Hand,  one  Foot 
and  a  Half  high  ;  the  other  Part  of  the  Bed  need  not 
as  yet  be  covered  more  than  four  Inches  thick,  which 
will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  Warmth  of  the  Dung  from 
evaporating ;  then  the  Glaffes  fliould  be  placed  over 
the  Hills,  and  fet  down  clofe,  in  order  to  warm  the 
Earth  of  the  Hills,  to  receive  the  Plants ;  and  if  the 
Beds  work  kindly,  they  will  be  in  a  proper  Tempera¬ 
ture  to  receive  the  Plants,  in  two  or  three  Days  after 
making  ;  then  the  Plants  fliould  be  removed  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  wa9  before  directed  ;  and  if  they  are  in 
Pots,  fo  that  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their  growing, 
there  fticuLd  but  one  Plant  be  put  under  each  Glals ; 
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arid  if  they  are  not  in  Pots,  there  fhould  be  two,  one 
of  -which  may  be  afterward  taken  away,  it  they  both 
grow.  Thefe  Plants  mud  be  watered  at  firft  planting, 
to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  fhaded  every 
Day,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  and  if  the 
Nights  prove  cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  Glaffes 
with  Mats,  to  preferve  the  Warmth  of  the  Bed. 

Where  there  are  feveral  of  the  Beds  intended,  they 
fhould  be  placed  at  eight  Feet  Diftance  from  each  other, 
that  there  may  be  a  proper  Space  left  between  them,  to 
be  afterward  filled  up,  for  the  Roots  of  the  V  ines  to 
have  Room  for  extending  themfelves,  for  the  Reafons 
before  given. 

When  the  Plants  have  taken  good  Root  in  the  Beds, 
their  Tops  mult  be  pinched  off ;  and  their  pruning,  £sV. 
muff,  from  Time  to  Time,  be  the  fame  as  for  thofe 
under  the  Frames  :  In  the  Day  lime  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  warm,  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  railed  on  the  oppo- 
Fite  Side  to  the  Wind,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants ; 
for  where  this  is  not  obferved,  they  will  draw  up  weak 
and  fickly,  therefore  all  poffible  Care  fhould  be  taken, 
to  prevent  this  ;  for  if  the  Rimers  have  not  proper 
Strength,  they  can  never  Ripply  the  Fruit  with  Nou- 
rifhment. 

When  the  Plants  are  grown  fo  long  as  to  reach  the 
Sides  of  the  Glaffes,  if  the  Weather  proves  favourable, 
the  Glaffes  muff  be  let  up  on  three  Bricks,  fo  as  to  raife 
them  about  two  Inches  from  the  Surface  of  the  Beds,  to 
give  Room  for  the  Vines  to  run  out  from  under  them  ; 
but  when  this  is  done,  the  Beds  fhould  be  covered  all 
over  with  Earth  to  the  Depth  of  one  Foot  and  a  Half, 
and  trod  down  as  clofe  as  poffible  •,  and  if  the  Nights 
fhould  prove  cold,  there  fhould  be  a  Covering  of  Mats 
put  over  the  Beds,  to  prevent  the  Cold  from  injuring 
the  tender  Shoots  of  the  Vines  ';  but  as  the  Vines  of  the 
Cantaleupe  Melons  are  impatient  of  Wet,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  arch  the  Beds  over  with  Hoops,  to  fupport 
the  Mats,  that  they  may  be  ready  for  covering  at  all 
Times  when  they  require  it ;  which  is  the  only  fure 
Method  to  have  thefe  Melons  fucceed  in  England. ,  where 
the  Weather  is  fo  very  uncertain  and  variable;  for  I 
have  had  fome  Beds  of  thefe  Melons  in  as  fine  Order 
under  thefe  Glaffes  as  could  be  defired,  which  were  to¬ 
tally  deftroyed  by  one  Day’s  heavy  Rain  in  June. 

After  the  Thicknefs  of  Earth  is  laid  upon  the  Beds, 
if  the  Weather  fhould  prove  cold,  it  will  be  advifable  to 
dig  Trenches  on  each  Side  of  the  Beds,  into  which  you 
fhould  lay  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  hot  Dung,  to  make 
it  of  the  fame  Thicknefs  with  the  Bed,  after  the  Man¬ 
ner  before  directed  for  the  Frames  ;  or  if  there  is  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  Quantity  of  hot  Dung  ready,  the  whole  Space 
between  the  Beds  may  be  dug  out,  and  filled  up  with 
the  Dung,  laying  thereon  the  Earth  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
deep,  treading  it  down  clofe  :  This  new  Dung  will  add 
a  frefh  Warmth  to  the  Beds,  and  caufe  the  Plants  to 
fhevv  Fruit  foon  after. 

The  Watering  of  thefe  Plants  muff  be  done  with  great 
Caution,  and  not  given  to  their  Stems ;  the  pinching 
of  the  Runers  muff  alfo  be  duly  attended  to,  as  alfo  the 
pulling  off  all  fuperfiuous  Fruit,  to  encourage  thofe 
which  are  defigned  to  remain ;  and  in  fhort,  every 
Thing  before  diredted  for  thofe  under  Frames,  muff 
likewife  be  obferved  for  thefe  ;  and  the  further  Care  is, 
to  cover  them  in  all  hard  Rains  and  cold  Nights,  with 
Mats  ;  which,  if  performed  with  Care,  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  Danger  of  their  mifearrying,  and  thefe  Vines  will 
remain  vigorous  until  the  Cold  in  Autumn  deftroys 
them. 

There  have  been  many  Perfons,  who  of  late  Years 
have  railed  their  Melons  under  oiled  Paper,  and  in 
many  Places  they  have  fucceeded  well  ;  but  where  this 
is  pradtifed,  there  muff  be  great  Care  taken  not  to 
keep  thefe  Coverings  too  clofe  over  them  ;  for  where 
that  is  done,  the  Vines  will  draw  very  weak,  and  rare¬ 
ly  let  their  Fruit  in  any  Plenty  ;  therefore  where  thefe 
Coverings  are  propofed  to  be  ufed,  I  fhould  advife  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Plants  under  Hand  or  Bell  Glaffes, 
in  the  Manner  before  directed,  until  they  are  grown  far 
enough  to  be  let  out  from  under  the  Glaffes ;  and  then, 
in  Read  of  the  Covering  with  Mats,  to  put  over  the 
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oiled  Paper ;  and  if  this  Covering  is  prudently  r 
naged,  it  will  be  the  beft  that  can  be  ufed.  The  [  • 
Sort  of  Paper  for  this  Purpofe  is  that  which  is  ftro- 
and  not  of  too  dark  Colour ;  and  it  fhould  be  <j( ! 
over  with  Lirffeed  Oil,  which  will  dry  foon. .  Th  ■ 
fhould  be  a  proportionable  Number  of  the  Sheets  •’ 
this  Paper  parted  together,  as  will  fpread  to  the  Dim 
fions  of  the  Frame  to  which  it  is  to  be  faffened  ;  arn  ■" 
this  is  fixed  to  the  Frame,  before  the  Oil  is  rubed  o 
it,  fo  much  the  better  ;  but  this  fhould  be  done  fo  1c  • 
before  they  are  ufed,  as  that  the  Oil  may  bethorouo  I 
dry,  and  the  Stench  gone  off,  otherwife  it  will  deft] 
the  Plants. 

There  are  fome  Perfons,  who  make  thefe  Frames 
broad  Hoops,  in  Imitation  of  the  Covers  of  Waggoi 
but  as  thefe  are  cumberfome  to  move,  and  there 
no  Conveniences  for  admiring  Air  to  the  Plants,  1 
by  railing  the  whole  Frame  on  one  Side,  I  prefer  th 
made  of  Pantile  Laths,  framed  like  the  Ridge  oi 
Houfe ;  and  each  Slope  having  Hinges,  may  be  rai 
at  Pfeafure  to  admit  the  Air  to  the  Plants  ;  but  asl 
feriptions  of  thefe  Things  are  not  well  comprehend 
by  Perfons  not  fo  conversant  with  them,  I  fhaliexhi 
a  Figure  of  one  of  thefe  Frames,  to  be  added  to  i 
Article  of  Stoves. 

The  further  Management  of  the  Melons,  after  th 
Fruit  is  fet,  is  to  keep  pulling  off  all  the  fuperfluc 
Fruit,  and  to  pinch  off7  all  weak  Runers,  which  ml 
draw  away  Part  of  the  Nourifhment  from  the  Fruit; 
alfo  to  turn  the  Fruit  gently  twice  a  Week,  that  ea 
Side  may  have  equal  Benefit  of  the  Sun  and  Air ;  i 
when  they  are  fullered  to  lie  with  the  fame  Side  cc: 
ftantly  to  the  Ground,  that  Side  will  become  of  a  p; 
or  whitish  Colour,  as  if  it  were  blanched,  for  want ' 
the  Advantages  of  the  Sun  and  Air.  The  Plants  vs 
require  a  little  Water  in  very  dry  Weather,  but  til 
fhould  be  given  them  in  the  Alleys,  at  a  Diftancefrc 
the  Stems  of  the  Plants,  and  not  oftener  than  on 
in  a  Week  or  ten  Days,  at  which  Times  the  Grou 
fhould  be  well  foaked  in  the  Alleys.  This  will  e 
courage  the  Growth  of  Fruit,  and  caufe  the  Flelli 
be  thick ;  but  the  great  Caution  which  is  neceflarv 
be  obferved,  is  not  to  over-water  the  Plants,  which 
certain  Injury  to  them  :  Alfo  be  fure  to  give  as  mui 
free  Air  as  poffible,  at  all  Times,  when  the  Weath 
will  pertnit,  for  this  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  render  t 
Fruit  good. 

When  the  Fruit  is  fully  grown,  they  muftje  dis 
watched  to  cut  them  at  a  proper  Time ;  for  if  they  a’ 
left  a  few  Flours  too  long  upon  the  Vines,  they  w 
lofe  much  of  their  Delicacy,  therefore  they  fhould 
looked  over  at  leaft  twice  every  Day  ;  and  it  thofe  Frij 
which  are  intended  for  the  Table,  are  cut  early  in  tl 
Morning,  before  the  Sun  has  warmed  them,  they  w 
be  much  better  flavoured  ;  but  if  any  fhould  require 
be  cut  afterward,  they  fhould  be  put  into  cold  Sprii  1 
Water,  or  Ice,  to  cool  them,  before  they  are  broug 
to  the  Table ;  and  thofe  cut  in  the  Morning,  fhouJ 
be  kept  in  the  cooleft  Place  till  they  are  ferved  up 
Table.  The  Sign  of  this  Fruit’s  Maturity  is,  that 
its  begining  to  crack  near  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  its  b* 
gining  to  lmeJI,  which  never  fail ;  for  as  thefe  Cant 
leupe  Melons  feldom  change  their  Colour  until  they  a- 
too  ripe,  that  fhould  never  be  waited  for. 

The  Diredtions  here  given  for  the  Management  y 
the  Cantaleupe  Melons,  will  be  found  equally  good  h 
ail  the  other  Sorts,  as  I  have  fully  experienced ;  for  ' 
the  common  Method  of  managing  them  where  theEaril 
is  laid  but  three  or  four  Inches  thick,  the  Plants  a'- 
very  apt  to  decay  before  the  Fruit  is  ripe  ;  for  thti 
Roots  foon  reach  to  the  Dung,  and  are  extended  to  ffl 
Sides  of  the  Bed,  where  their  tender  Fibres  are  txP0*e| 
to  the  Air  and  Sun,  which  caufes  the  Leaves  of  til 
Plants  to  hang  down  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  fo  it  is  n* 
ceffary  to  fhade  the  Plants  with  Mats,  to  prevent  the! 
Decay;  and  this  alfo  occafions  the  Watering  of  thl 
Plants  often  to  keep 'them  alive,  which  is  alio  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  their  Roots ;  whereas  when  the  Beds  are  macj 
of  a  proper  Width,  and  earthed  of  a  fufficient  Thickl 
nefs,  the  Plants  will  bear  the  ftrongeft  Heat  of  the  Sul 
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his  Climate,  without  (hewing  the  leaft  Want  of 
fture,  or  their  Leaves  drooping,  and  they  will 
inue  in  Health  till  the  Autumn  Cold  deftroys  them, 
i  favino'  of  the  Seeds,  I  need  not  repeat  here,  that 
fuch  (hould  be  regarded,  which  are  taken  from 
firmed;  Fruit,  and  thofe  which  have  the  higheft 
•our  ;  and  if  thefe  are  taken  out  with  the  Pulp  en- 
without  difplacing  the  Seeds,  and  buffered  to  re- 
i  in  the  Pulp  two  or  three  Days  before  it  is  walked 
the  better  ;  and  then  to  preferve  only  the  heavy 
s,  which  fink  in  the  Water* 

[ELOCACTUS.  i 

>  See  Cadtus. 
IELOCARDUUS.  3 

IELOCPIIA.  See  Corchorus. 

IELON.  See  Melo. 

1ELONGENA.  Fourn.  Infi.  R.  II.  151.  Fab. ,65. 
rum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  224.  Mad  Apple,  by  fome 
d  Egg  Plant ;  in  French ,  Mayenne. 

The  Charatters  are, 

he  Flower  has  a  •permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf , 
:h  is  deeply  cut  into  five  acute  Segments ,  which  fpread 
.  Fhe  Flower  hath  but  one  Petals  which  is  cut  into 
Parts ,  which  fpread  open  and  are  reflexed.  It  hath 
Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits 
■h  converge  together.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  ob- 
Germen  fupporting  a  flender  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
na  •,  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  or  oblong 
It  with  one  Cell ,  which  hath  a  fiefhy  Pulp ,  filled  with 
)reffed  roundijh  Seeds. 

’his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Sedfion 
roumefort’s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
1  a  Wheel-fhaped  Flower  of  one  Leaf  whofe  Pointal 
iges  to  a  foft  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  this 

us,  and  the  Lycoperficon  of  Fo'urnefort ,  to  the  Sola- 
,  making  them  only  Species  of  that  Genus  but  as 
Fruit  of  this  Genus  has  but  one  Cell,  fo  it  Ihould 
feparated  from  the  Solanum ,  whofe  Fruit  have  two 
s,  and  of  which  there  are  fo  many  Species  already 
wn,  that  there  need  not  be  any  Addition  of  Plants 
ch  can  be  feparated  with  Propriety  added  to  it  *,  he 
es.it  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of  his  fifth  Clafs. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Melongena  caule  inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  oblongo- 
'is  tomentofis  integris ,  fruclu  ovato.  Mad  Apple  with 
nooth  herbaceous  Stalk,  oblong,  oval,  woolly 
ves,  which  are  entire,  and  an  oval  Fruit.  This  is 
Melongena  frutlu  oblongo  violaceo.  Fourn.  Infi.  151. 
d  Apple  with  an  oblong,  Violet  coloured  Fruit. 

.  Melongena  caule  inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  oblongo- 
tis  tomentofis ,  fruit u  tereti.  Mad  Apple  with  an  her- 
eous  fmooth  Stalk,  oblong,  oval,  woolly  Leaves, 
i  a  taper  Fruit.  This  is  the  Melongena  fruliu  tereti 
aceo.  Fourn.  Infi.  151.  Mad  Apple  with  a  taper, 
let  coloured  Fruit. 

Melongena  caule  inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  oblongis 
atis  tomentofis ,  fruit u  incurvo.  Mad  Apple  with  a 
>oth  herbaceous  Stalk,  oblong  finuated  Leaves 
ch  are  woolly,  and  an  incurved  Fruit.  This  is  the 
longena  fruliu  incurvo.  Fourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  152.  Mad 
pie  with  an  incurved  Fruit.  -✓ 

(-.  Melongena  fpinofa ,  foliis finuat  0  dacini  atis ,  fruc- 
■ereti,  caule  herbaceo.  Mad  Apple  with  a  prickly 
Ik  and  Leaves,  which  are  cut  into  Sinufes,  a  taper 

ut,  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  This  is  the  Solanum 
tiferum  fruElu  fpinofo.  J.  B.  3.  619.  Apple-bearing 
^htlhade  with  a  prickly  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Afia ,  Africa ,  and 
'erica,  where  the  Fruit  is  commonly  eaten  by  the  In¬ 
stants  ;  and  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  in  Spain 
an  efculent  Fruit,  by  the  Title  of  Barenkecna  the 
cks  who  alfoeat  the  Fruit,  call  it  Badinjan,  the  lta- 
u  Melanzana ,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  I- 
ids  in  America ,  Brown  John ,  or  Brown  Jolly.  It  is 
annual  Plant  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  be- 
nes  a  little  ligneous,  and  rifes  near  three  Feet  high, 
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fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  feven  or  eight  Inches  long, 
and  four  broad  ;  they  are  woolly,  and  their  Borders  are 
very  (lightly  finuated,  but  not  indented,  (landing  with¬ 
out  Order  upon  very  thick  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Branche  s,  having 
a  thick  flelhy  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  deep¬ 
ly  cut  into  five  acute  Segments,  which  fpread  open, 
and  armed  with  ftrong  Prickles  on  the  Outfide.  The 
Flowers  have  one  Petal,  which  is  cut  at  the  Brim  into 
five  Segments,  which. expand  in  Form  of  a  Star,  and 
are  a  little  refiexed  ;  they  are  blue,  and  the  Summits 
which  are  connected  together  in  the  Bofom  of  the 
Flower  are  yellow.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
flelhy  Fruit,  about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Swan’s  Egg, 
of  a  dark  purple  on  one  Side,  and  white  on  the  other. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Fruit 
ripens  in  September. 

There  are  the  following  Varieties  of  this  Species  *, 
one  with  white  Fruit,  called  by  fome  the  Egg  Plant  ; 
one  with  yellow  Fruit,  and  another  with  pale  red  Fruit ; 
all  thefe  Varieties  are  generally  conftant,  the  Seeds  pro¬ 
ducing  the  fame  Fruit  as  thofe  from  which  they  were 
taken,  but  as  they  only  differ  in  Colour,  fo  I  choofe  not 
to  enumerate  them  as  diftindt  Species. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firft  in  the  Shape 
of  the  Fruit,  which  is  commonly  eight  or  nine  Inches 
long,  taper  and  ffrait ;  in  other  Reipedts  they  are  the 
fame,  but  as  this  never  varies,  when  propagated  in 
Gardens,  fo  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  dif- 
tindl  Species.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  Sort, 
one  with  a  purplifh  Fruit,  and  the  other  white,  but  the 
latter  is  the  mod;  common  in  England. 

The  third  Sort  differs  from  the  two  former  in  the 
Shape  of  the  Leaves,  which  are  deeply  finuated  on  their 
Borders.  The  Fruit  is  oblong  and  incurved,  of  a  yel- 
lowilh  Colour,  and  larger  at  the  End  than  in  any  other 
Part. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fourth  Sort  were  fent  me  from  In¬ 
dia  this  differs  greatly  from  either  of  the  former.  The 
Stalks  and  Leaves  are  armed  with  very  ftrong  Thorns* 
and  the  Leaves  are  larger,  and  deeply  jaged  on  their 
Sides.  The  Flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  blue 
Colour.  The  Fruit  is  long,  taper,  and  white. 

Thefe  Fruit  are  eaten  by  mod  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  warm  Parts  of  the  Globe,  and  are  efteemed  a  Deli¬ 
cacy,  but  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  Property  of  provoking 
Luft. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  March ,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  tran ('planted  into  another  hot 
Bed  about  four  Inches  afunder,  obferving  to  water  and 
(hade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
you  muft  give  them  a  great  Share  of  Air  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  warm,  otherwiie  they  will  draw  up  very  weak. 
They  muft  alfo  be  frequently  watered,  without  which 
they  will  make  but  very  indifferent  Progrefs  ;  but  when 
they  are  grown  fo  ftrong  as  to  fill  the  Frame  (which 
will  be  by  the  Middle,  or  End  of  May,)  you  muft  tranf- 
plant  them  out  into  a  rich  Spot  of  Ground,  at  two  Feet 
Diftance,  or  in  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden  at 
the  fame  Diftance  (rom  other  Plants,  obferving  to  pre¬ 
ferve  as  much  Earth  to  the  Roots  as  poflible  when  you 
take  them  up,  otherwife  they  are  fubjedt  to  mifearry. 
You  muft  obferve  to  water  them  plentifully  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  but  Ve¬ 
ry  little  Care,  more  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  in  very  dry  Weather  to  give  them  fome  Water. 

About  the  Middle  of  July  the  Fruit  will  appear,  at 
which  Time,  if  the  Weather  be  very  dry,  you  muft  of¬ 
ten  water  them,  which  will  caufe  the  Fruit  to  grow  very 
large,  and  increafe  their  Number  ;  toward  the  latter 
End  of  Auguft  their  Fruit  will  ripen,  when  you  muft 
preferve  the  Seeds  of  each  Kind  feparate. 

Thefe  Plants  are  only  preferved  as  Curioflties  in  the 
Engliflo  Gardens,  the  Fruit  being  feldom  eaten  in  this 
Country,  except  by  fome  Italians  or  Spaniards,  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  eat  them  in  their  own  Coun¬ 
tries. 
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MELOPEPO.  See  Cucurbita. 

MELONRY,  or  MELON  GROUND,  is  an  A- 
partment  in  the  Kitchen  Garden  for  the  Propagation 
of  Melons. 

The  Spot  of  Ground  fhould  be  open  to  the  South 
Eaft  Sun,  but  fheltered  from  the  Weft,  North  Weft, 
and  North  Eaft  Winds,  by  Walls,  Pales,  or  Hedges  ; 
it  fhould  alfo  be  upon  a  dry  Soil,  for  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  thefe  Plants  than  much  Wet  ;  and  in  the 
Spring  it  often  proves  very  wet  Weather,  when,  if  the 
Soil  be  very  wet,  there  will  be  no  making  the  Ridges 
until  it  is  very  late.  You  fhould  alfo  contrive  to  place 
it  as  near  to  the  Dung  as  pofiible,  which  will  fave  a 
great  Deal  of  Labour  in  wheeling  the  Dung,  and,  if 
you  can,  have  a  Pond  of  Water  near  it,  which,  in  very 
dry  Weather,  will  be  very  ufeful  to  water  the  Melons 
when  it  is  neceftary. 

As  to  the  Size  of  the  Ground,  that  muft  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  Quantity  of  Ridges  intended,  which  you 
may  eafily  calculate,  by  allowing  twelve  Feet  Breadth 
for  every  Ridge,  and  the  Holes  placed  at  about  four 
Feet  alunder,  but  it  is  the  belt  Way  to  allow  Room 
enough  where  you  are  not  ftreightened  for  it. 

This  Ground  fhould  be  inclofed  with  a  Reed  Fence, 
and  kept  conftantly  locked  up  during  the  Time  that  the 
Melons  are  growing,  for  if  they  are  expoled  to  every 
Perfon  that  walks  in  the  Garden  (moft  of  whom  have 
a  Curiofity  to  handle  the  Vines,  and  look  after  the 
Fruit,)  it  will  be  of  ill  Confequence*  nothing  being 
more  injurious  to  thefe  Plants  than  frequent  tumbling 
or  difturbing  their  Leaves. 

The  common  Pra&ice  in  moft  Gentlemens  Gardens 
is,  to  indole  a  Spot  of  Ground  either  with  Walls  or 
Pales,  which  they  conftantly  appropriate  to  this  Pur- 
pofe  ;  but  this  is  by  no  Means  a  good  Method,  for  it 
rarely  happens  that  thefe  fucceed  well  longer  than  two 
Years  in  the  fame  Place,  unlefs  the  Soil  be  removed, 
and  frelh  brought  in,  which  is  very  expenfive,  there¬ 
fore  the  beft  Way  is,  to  have  a  fufficient  Parcel  of  Reeds 
made  into  Panels,  which  may  be  annually  moved  from 
Place  to  Place,  fo  that  you  need  not  continue  your 
Ridges  longer  than  one  Year  in  the  fame  Place  ;  and 
if  you  have  a  Piece  of  Ground  which  is  large  enough  to 
divide  into  three  or  four  fueh  Places,  the  Fence  may 
be  every  Year  removed  till  the  Whole  has  been  occu¬ 
pied,  after  which  you  may  return  to  the  Spot  where 
you  began,  which,  by  that  Time,  will  be  as  good  as 
frelh  Earth  ;  and  hereby,  without  much  Trouble,  you 
may  remove  them  every  Year,  for  as  one  of  the  Sides 
will  remain  unremoved  every  Time  the  Fence  is  car¬ 
ried  forward,  the  Labour  will  not  be  fo  great  as  if  it 
were  wholly  removed  to  fome  Diftance,  and  thefe  Reed 
Fences  are  much  preferable  to  either  Walls,  or  Pales, 
for  this  Purpofe, 

MELOTHRIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  48. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  applied  to  it  by  Dr. 
Linnaeus  in  the  Hortus  Cliff  or  tianus .  By  fome  Authors  it 
hath  been  placed  under  the  Genus  of  Cucumis ,  and  by 
others  under  that  of  Bryonia  ;  but  the  Do&or  has  re¬ 
moved  this  to  a  Diftance  from  either  of  thofe  Genera, 
on  Account  of  its  having  but  three  Stamina  ;  but  Dr. 
Van  Royen  has  brought  it  next  to  the  Genus  of  Bryonia 
again. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  Bell- 
fhaped ,  and  cut  Jlightly  at  the  Brim  into  five  Parts ,  this 
refts  upon  the  Embryo.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf ,  Wheel- 
fhaped,  having  a  Lube  the  Length  of  the  Empalement.  In 
the  Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  the  Point  al,  fiupp  or  ting 
a  cylindrical  Style ,  attended  by  three  conical  Stamina,  which 
are  inferted  in  the  Lube  of  the  Flower,  and  are  extended  to 
the  fame  Length.  Fhe  Pointal  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
fin  all  Berry ,  having  three  Divifions,  in  which  are  lodged 
finall  fiat  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Me  lot  hr  1  a.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  490.  Small  creeping 
Cucumber.  This  is  the  Cucumis  minima  fruClu  ovali  ni - 
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gro  leevi.  Sloan.  Hifi.  vol.  r.  p.  227.  Smalleft  Cucuti 
ber  with  a  fmooth  black  oval  Fruit. 

This  Plant  grows  wild  in  the  Woods  in  Carolina  Vi 
ginia ,  and  alfo  in  many  of  the  Iflands  in  America  • 
creeps  upon  the  Ground,  with  (lender  Vines,  havin 
angular  Leaves,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  the  Mi 
Ion,  but  much  fmalier.  Thefe  Vines  ftrike  out  Ro0 
’at  every  Joint,  which  fallen  themfelves  into  the  Grouni 
and  thereby  a  larger  Share  of  Nourilhment  is  drawn  1 
the  Plants,  by  which  Means  their  Stalks  extend  to 
great  Diftance  each  Way,  and  clofely  cover  the  Grouni 
The  Flowers  are  very  fmall,  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  ft 
Melon,  and  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour.  The  Fruit  i 
the  Weft-Indies ,  grows  to  the  Size  of  a  Pea,  of  an  ov; 
Figure,  and  changes  black  when  ripe;  thefe  are  by  ft 
Inhabitants  fometimes  pickled  when  they  are  o-reen 

In  England  the  Fruit  are  much  fmalier,  and  are  ] 
hidden  by  the  Leaves,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  fin! 
them.  The  Plants  will  not  grow  in  the  open  Air  hen 
but  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  if  they  are  per 
mited,  will  foon  Ipread  over  the  Surface  of  a  large  Bed 
and  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  if  they  fcatter  their  Seed;! 
the  Plants  will  come  up  where  the  Earth  happens  to  b 
ufed  on  a  hot  Bed  again,  and  if  they  are  fupplied  wit 
Water,  will  require  no  farther  Care.  This  Plant  is  i 
fome  Gardens  preferved  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  1 
of  no  Ufe. 

MENISPERMUM.  Foam .  API.  A.  Par.  1701; 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  413.  Moonfeed* 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  an  ereCt  fpreading  Empalement  of  ft 
Leaves  which  is  deciduous.  It  has  fix  oblong  oval  Petals 
which  are  obtufe  and  concave ,  and  fix  very  fthort  Stamina 
terminated  by  fingle  Summits ,  which  are  floor  ter  than  th 
Petals ,  and  three  .almoft  oval  Ger men,  on  the  Fop  of  th 
fpreading  Styles,  crowned  by  obtufe  indented  Stigmas.  Th 
Germen  afterward  turn  to  three  oval  Berries  with  one  Cell 
each  inclofing  one  Moon-fhaped  compreffed  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Se&ioii 
of  Linnaeus’s,  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plant 
whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina ,  and  three  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Menispermum  foliis  pelt  at  is  fubrotundis  angulatis 
Hort.  Cliff.  140.  Moonfeed  with  Target-lhaped  round 
ilh  angular  Eeaves.  This  is  the  Menifpermum  Canadenj 
fcandens ,  umbilicatis  foliis.  Fourn.  ACi.  Par.  1705.  Climb' 
ing  Moonfeed  of  Canada ,  with  a  Navel-lhaped  Leaf. 

2.  Menjspermum  foliis  cordatis  pelt  at  is  lobatis.  Flor 
Virg.  40.  Moonfeed  with  Heart  and  Target-lhapec 
Leaves,  which  have  Lobes.  This  is  the  Menifpermm 
folio  hederaceo.  Hort,  Elth.  223.  Fab.  178.  Moonfeei 
with  an  Ivy  Leaf. 

3.  Menispermum  foliis  cordatis  fubtus  villofis.  Lin 
Sp.  Plant.  340.  Moonleed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  Virginia 
and  moft  Parts  of  North  America ,  in  the  Woods ;  thi:f 
hath  a  thick  ligneous  Root,  from  which  are  fent  oui 
many  climbing  Stalks,  which  become  ligneous,  and 
rife  to  the  Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  twilling 
themfelves  about  the  neighbouring  Plants  for  Support ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  large  fmooth  roundilh  Leaves 
whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  placed  almoft  in  the  Middle  0; 
the  Leaves  on  the  back  Side,  and  on  the  upper  Side 
there  is  a  Hollow  in  that  Part  of  the  Leaf,  refembling  2 
Navel.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  loofe  Bunches,  frorr 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  Co' 
lour,  fmall,  and  compofed  of  fix  oblong  oval  Petals 
and  fix  very  fhort  Stamina,  terminated  by  fingle  Sum¬ 
mits  ;  the  three  Germen  fituated  in  the  Center,  turn  tc 
fo  many  channeled  Berries,  each  containing  one  com 
prelfed  Seed.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  if 
Autumn. 

This  Sort  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying  dowr 
of  the  Branches,  which  if  performed  in  Autumn,  the] 
will  have  made  good -Roots,  by  the  following  Autumn 
when  they  may  be  feparated  from  the  old  Plant,  ant 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  *,  thefi 
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s  require'  Support,  for  their  Branches  are  {lender 
?eak.  In  the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally, 
-limb  up  the  Trees  to  a  confiderable  Height,  fo 
f  thefe  are  planted  near  Trees  in  Wildernefs  Quar- 
where  their  Stalks  may  have  Support,  they  will 
>  better  than  in  an  open  Situation. 
ie  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firfb  in  the  Shape  of 
*aves,  which  are  angular,  and  fometimes  Heart- 
d  their  Foot  Stalks  join  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves, 

,y  have  no  umbilical  Mark  on  their  Surface.  The 
s  of  this  become  ligneous,  and  rife  nearly  as  high 
)fe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  the  Flowers  and  Berries 
>t  differ  from  them.  It  is  alfo  propagated  after 
ime  Manner. 

ie  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from 
cethe  Seeds  were  fent  to  England  ;  this  has  by  fome 
fuppofed  the  fame  with  the  fecond  Sort,  from 
i  it  differs  in  its  Roots,  not  becoming  woody  as 
do.  The  Stalks  are  alfo  herbaceous ;  the  Leaves 
ntire  and  hairy, .  and  are  not  more  than  half  fo 
as  thofe  of  the  fecond,  nor  is  the  Plant  fo  hardy, 
n  fevere  Winters,  thofe  which  are  expofed  to  the 
Air,  are  fometimes  killed,  whereas  the  fecond 
is  never  injured  by  Cold.  This  Sort'does  not  pro- 
any  Flowers  in  England ,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves 
warm. 

iis  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots, 
h  fpread  out  on  every  Side,  fo  that  Part  of  them 
be  cut  off  every  other  Year  the  belt  Time  for 
■y  this  is  in  the  Spring,  a  little  before  the  Plants 
\  to  {hoot ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  Si¬ 
on,  and  a  light  Soil,  for  in  ftrong  Land,  where 
Net  is  detained  in  Winter,  the  Roots  are  apt  to 
therefore  if  they  are  planted  clofe  to  a  Wall  ex- 
1  to  the  South  or  Weft,  their  Stalks  may  be  faften- 
rainft  the  Wall,  to  prevent  their  trailing  upon  the 
md,  and  in  this  Situation  the  Plants  will  frequent- 
)wer,  and  by  a  little  Shelter  in  fevere  Froft,  their 
:s  may  be  preferved  from  Injury, 
here  is  little  Beauty  in  thefe  Plants,  but  yet  they 
ireferved  in  many  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety, 
vhich  Reafon  they  are  here  inferted. 

[ENTHA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  188.  Tab.  89.  Lin. 
Plant.  633.  [Mt'dhi,  according  to  the  Antients,  a 
efs,  as  alfo  according  to  the  Poets.  The  Antients 
gave  it  the  Name  of  Sweet-fmelling,  and  where 
Word  is  found,  this  Plant  is  underftood.  Mentha 
tewife  fo  called  of  Mens ,  Lat.  the  Mind,  becaufe 
Plant  is  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  Mind.]  Mint ;  in 
ch ,  Menthe. 

The  Characters  are, 

hath  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal,  fiting  in  a  perma- 
tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  erect ,  and 
it  the  Brim  into  five  equal  Segments.  The  Tube  of  the 
\l  is  a  little  longer  than  the  Empalement .  The  Mouth 
t  into  four  almoft  equal  Segments ,  the  upper  being  a 
larger  and  indented.  It  hath  four  Awl-fhaped  Sta- 
1,  which  are  ereht  and  diftant,  the  two  nearefi  being 
fi ;  they  are  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits,  and  in 
Bottom  of  the  T ube  is  fituated  a  four-pointed  Germen, 
orting  a  Jlender  ere  St  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  fpread- 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  four  naked 
s fiting  in  the  Empalement. 

'his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
'ourneforf  s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
i  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  hollow 
a  Spoon.  Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  it  in  the  firft  Sedlion 
bis  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
fe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  foorter  Stamina. 
The  Species  are, 

•  Mentha  floribus  fpicatis ,  foliis  oblongis  ferratis. 
t.  JJpfal.  168.  Mint  with  fpiked  Flowers,  and  ob- 
l  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Mentha  anguftifolia  fpi- 

•  C.  B.  P.  227.  Narrow-leaved  fpiked  Mint,  com¬ 
ply  called  Spear  Mint. 

•  Mentha  floribus  fpicatis,  foliis  longioribus  glabris, 
me  minim  ferratis.  Mint  with  fpiked  Flowers,  and 
jer  fmooth  leaves,  which  are  very  {lightly  fawed 
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toward  their  Points.  This  is  the  Mentha  anguftifolia. 
fpicata  glabra.  Rand.  Narrow  leaved  fmooth  fpiked 
Mint. 

3.  Mentha  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis,  fitbtus  incanis, 
floribus  fpicatis  hirfutifiimis.  Mint  with  Spear-  fir  aped 
fawed  Leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and 
very  hairy  fpiked  Flowers.  This  is  the  Mentha  fylveftris 
candicans ,  odore  fativi.  Doody.  Raii.  Syn.  App.  Wild 
Mint  of  a  white  Colour,  fmelling  like  that  of  the 
Garden. 

4.  Mentha  fpicis  confertis ,  foliis  ferratis  foment ofis 
feffilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  306.  Mint  with  Spikes  of  Flowers 
growing  together,  and  woolly  fawed  Leaves  fiting  clofe 
to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Mentha  fylveftris  longiore  fo¬ 
lio.  C.  B.  P.  227.  Wild  Mint  with  a  longer  Leaf. 

5.  Mentha  fpicis  crajfioribus ,  foliis  ovato- lanceolatis 
ferratis  fubtus  tomentofis  petiolatis.  Mint  with  thicker 
Spikes,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  which 
are  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  have  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Mentaftri  aquatici  genus  hirfutum,  fpicd  la- 
tiore.  J.  B.  3.  222.  Hairy  Water  Mint  with  a  broader 
Spike. 

6.  Mentha  fpicis  crajfioribus  interrupts,  foliis  lanceo¬ 
latis  acute  ferratis.  Mint  with  thicker  Spikes  of  I  lowers, 
which  are  interrupted,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  fiharply  fawed.  This  is  the  Mentha  fervida  nigricans , 
piperis  fapore.  Rand.  Hort.  Chejf.  Cat.  Blackifh  hot  Mint 
with  a  Tafte  like  Pepper,  commonly  called,  Pepper 
Mint. 

7.  Mentha  floribus  fpicatis,  foliis  cordatis  dentatis^ 
undulatis  feffilibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  306.  Mint  with  fpiked 
Flowers,  and  Heart-fhaped  indented  Leaves,  which  are 
waved,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Mentha 
crifpa  Danica five  Germanica fpeciofa.  Mor.  Hiji.  3.  p.  367. 
Danijh,  or  German  curled  Mint. 

8.  Mentha  fpicis  confertis ,  foliis  ovatis  rugcfis  fejfi- 
libus.  Mint  with  Spikes  growing  together,  and  oval 
rough  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Mentaftrum  folio  rugofo  rotundiore  fpontaneum ,  flore  fpi- 
cato ,  odore  gravi.  J.  B.  3.  217.  Wild  Mint  with  a 
rounder  rough  Leaf,  and  a  fpiked  Flower,  having  a 
ftrong  Scent. 

9.  Mentha  fpicis  confertis  interrupts,  foliis  oblongo- 
ovatis  acuminatis  dentatis  feffilibus.  Mint  with  interrupt¬ 
ed  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  together,  and  oblong, 
oval,  acute-pointed,  indented  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to 
the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Mentha  rotundifelia  rubra,  au- 
rantii  odore.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  369.  Round  leaved  red  Mint, 
fmelling  like  an  Orange,  commonly  called,  Orange 
Mint. 

10.  Mentha  foliis  oblongis  dentatis ,  utrinque  tomen¬ 
tofis  feffilibus,  fpicis  tenuioribus .  Mint  with  oblong  in¬ 
dented  Leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  both  Sides,  fet  dole 
to  the  Stalk,  and  very  narrow  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Mentaftrum  chalepenfe,  angufti folium,  raro  fiorens. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  185.  Narrow  leaved  wild  Mint 
of  Aleppo,  which  rarely  flowers. 

11.  Mentha  floribus  capitatis,  foliis  ovatis  ferratis 
petiolatis ,  ftaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  306. 
Mint  with  Flowers  growing  in  Heads,  oval  fawed  Leaves 
having  Foot  Stalks,  and  Stamina  longer  than  the  Pe¬ 
tals.  This  is  the  Mentha  rotundij alia  paluftris  five  aqua- 
tica  major.  C.  B.  P.  227.  Greater  round  leaved  Water 
Mint. 

12.  Mentha  floribus  capitatis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferra¬ 
tis  fubpetiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  576.  Mint  with  Flowers' 
growing  in  Heads,  and  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves  with 
very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Mentha  fervida 
nigricans  latifolia.  Rand.  Broad  leaved  blackifh  hot 
Mint,  or  Pepper  Mint. 

13.  Mentha  floribus  verticillatis,  foliis  ovatis  acutis 
ferratis,  ftaminibus  corolla  brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  577. 
Mint  with  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls,  oval  acute  faw¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  Stamina  fhorter  than  the  Petals.  This 
is  the  Mentha  arvenfis,  verticillata  hirfuta.  J.  B.  3.  2. 
217.  Whorled  hairy  Field  Mint,  or  Calamint  of  the 
Shops. 

14.  Mentha  floribus  verticillatis,  foliis  ovatis  denta¬ 
tis,  ftaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Mint  with  Flowers 
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growing  in  Whorls,  oval  indented  Leaves,  and  Stamina 
longer  than  the  Petals.  This  is  the  Mentha  aqitatica , 
exigua.  Drag.  Lib.  i.  c.  6.  Smalleft  Water  Mint. 

15.  Mentha  floribus  verticillatis,  foliis  ovatis,  margi- 
nibus  ciliatis ,  jlaminibus  corollam  <e.qnantibus .  Mint  with 
whorled  Flowers,  oval  Leaves  whofe  Borders  are  hairy, 
and  Stamina  equaling  the  Petals.  This  is  the  Mentha 
verticillata ,  rotundiore  folio ,  odore  ocymi.  Dale.  Whorled 
Mint  with  a  rounder  Leaf,  fmelling  like  Bafil. 

16.  Mentha  floribus  verticillatis,  foliis  ovatis  fcrra- 
tis  birfntis ,  Jlaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Mint  with 
whorled  Flowers,  oval  fawed  hairy  Leaves,  and  Sta¬ 
mina  longer  than  the  Petals.  This  is  the  Mentha  aqua- 
tica  five  fifymbrium  hirfutius.  J.  B.  3.  2.  224.  Water 
Mint,  or  hairy  Sifymbrium. 

iy.  Mentha  floribus  verticillatis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  acu- 
tis  f erratic,  rugofls,,  Jlaminibus  corollam  aquantibus.  Mint 
with  whorled  Flowers,  Spear-draped,  acute-pointed, 
fawed,  rough  Leaves,  and  Stamina  equaling  the  Petals. 
This  is  the  A lent  ha  verticillata ,  longiori  acuminato  folio, 
odore  aromatico.  Rand.  Hort.  Chel.  Cat.  Whorled  Mint 
with  a  longer  acute-pointed  Leaf,  and  an  aromatick 
Scent. 

1 8.  Mentha  floribus  verticillatis,  fioliis  oblongo- ovatis 
rugofis  fierratis ,  jlaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Mint  with 
whorled  Flowers,  oblong  oval  rough  fawed  Leaves, 
and  Stamina  longer  than  the  Petals.  This  is  the  Men¬ 
tha  crifipa  verticillata ,  folio  rotundiore.  J.  B.  3.  2.  215. 
Curled  Mint,  having  whorled  Flowers,  and  a  rounder 
Leaf. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Genus,  which  have 
been  found  growing  naturally  in  England,  of  which  I 
have  ten  or  twelve  in  my  own  Colledlion  ;  but  as  I  fuf- 
ped  them  to  be  only  accidental  Variations,  arifing  from 
the  different  Soils  and  Situations  where  they  have  been 
found,  I  have  not  enumerated  them  here  ;  thefe  which 
are  here  mentioned,  I  take  to  be  diftind  Species,  having 
cultivated  them  near  thirty  Years,  in  whiclr  Time  I 
have  not  obferved  them  to  change  from  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  feveral  of  thefe  I  have  propagated  by  Seeds,  and 
have  found  them  keep  to  the  Kinds  from  which  the 
Seeds  were  faved. 

The  Hrft  Sort  is  what  the  Gardeners  cultivate  to  fup- 
ply  the  Markets,  and  is  ufed  both  as  a  culinary  Herb, 
and  for  Medicine  ;  it  is  generally  called  Spear  Mint, 
and  by  fome  Hart  Mint ;  Parkinfon  and  Gerard  title  it 
Roman  Mint ;  this  is  a  Plant  fo  well  known,  as  to  need 
no  Defcription.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one 
with  a  curled  Leaf,  and  the  other  has  variegated  Leaves, 
but  both  thefe  I  have  had  run  from  the  common  Sort ; 
thele  are  by  fome  preferved  in  their  Gardens  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety,  therefore  1  have  mentioned  them  here. 

This  Herb  is  greatly  efteemed  for  all  Diforders  of 
the  Stomach,  Lois  of  Appetite,  and  vomiting  ;  there 
is  a  fimple  Water,  a  Spirit,  a  compound  Syrup,  and  a 
diltiled  Oil  of  it  prepared  in  the  Shops. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  lmoother  Leaves  than  the  firft, 
and  they  are  rather  narrower,  in  other  Refpedts  it  agrees 
with  that,  fo  that  it  is  frequently  cultivated  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Ufe,  without  Diftindtion. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  England ;  the 
Leaves  of  this  are  fhorter,  and  broader  in  the  Middle 
than  either  of  the  former,  the  Serratures  on  their  Edges 
are  more  acute,  and  their  under  Sides  are  woolly,  and 
very  white.  Hie  Stalks  divide  more  toward  the  Top, 
fo  are  terminated  by  a  greater  Number  of  Spikes,  the 
lower  Part  of  which  are  interrupted.  The  Scent  of 
this  Sort  is  very  like  that  of  the  Garden  Mint. 

I  he  fourth  Sort  hath  longer  and  broader  Leaves  than 
either  of  the  former,  which  are  woolly  and  white.  The 
Serratures  on  their  Edges  are  farther  afunder,  and  are 
very  fharp  pointed  ;  they  fit  dole  to  the  Stalks,  which 
are  hairy.  The  Spikes  of  blowers  are  fiender,  feveral 
of  them  growing  together  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk, 
which  are  hairy.  1  his  is  the  Mcntajlrum,  or  wild  Mint 
of  the  Shops,  and  is  an  Ingredient  in  the,  Lrochifci  de 
Myrrha. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Places  in  fe¬ 
veral  Parts  of  England ,  it  is  titled  Spiked  Horle  Mint, 
or  Mater  Mint.  The  Stalks,  of  this  are  fhorter  than 
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thofe  of  either  of  the  former,  and  are  hairy,  as  are 
the  Leaves,  which  are  oval,  Spear- lhaped,  fawed 
their  Edges,  and  of  a  pale  Colour.  The  Flowers  a, 
in  fhort  thick  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  t 
Stamina  being  fhorter  than  the  Petal. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  ft 
Parts  of  England  ;  I  have  found  it  by  the  Side  of 
River  between  Mitcham  and  Croydon,  in  Surry  •,  this  h 
fmooth  purple  Stalks  ;  the  Leaves  are  finaller  than  tl 
of  common  Mint ;  they  are  Spear-lhaped,  fawed 
their  Edges,  and  of  a  darker  green  Colour  than  eit 
of  the  former  ;  their  Mid-rib  and  Veins  are  purple, ; 
a  little  hairy  on  their  under  Side.  The  Spikes  of  Fk 
ers  are  fhorter  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  comn 
Mint,  and  are  broken,  or  interrupted  at  the  Botto, 
they  are  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  and  their  Stamina 
longer  than  the  Petal.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  hot 
ting  Take  like  Pepper,  and  a  pleafant  Scent.  Th 
is  a  diffiled  Water  of  this  Plant  kept  in  the  Sho 
which  is  by  moft  People  prefered  to  that  of  thecoma 
Mint,  for  all  the  Purpofes  which  that  is  ufually  p 
fcribed,  and  is  efteemed  an  excellent  Remedy  againft 
Stone  and  Gravel. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  originally  brought  from  D 
mark,  where  it  was  thought  to  grow  naturally,  but  ] 
Linnaeus  fixes  it  as  a  Native  of  Siberia.  The  Stalks 
this  Sort  are  hairy,  and  rife  about  the  fame  Heft 
with  the  common.  The  Leaves  are  Heart-flap*; 
deeply  indented  on  their  Edges,  waved  and  curled,  a 
fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  they  are  of  a  light  green.  T 
Flowers  are  purple,  growing  in  thick  interrupted  Spil< 
at  the  T  op  of  the  Stalks ;  their  Empalements  are  c 
almoft  to  the  Bottom,  and  the  Style  of  the  Flower 
bifid,  Branding  out  beyond  the  Petal. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts 
England  ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  four  cornered  hail 
Stalk,  about  the  fame  Height  as  the  common  Mir 
branching  out  toward  the  Top,  and  garnifhed  wi 
oval  rough  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  they  a 
of  a  dark  green,  and  crenated  on  their  Edges.  Ti 
Spikes  of  Flowers  grow  in  Clufters  at  the  Top  of  tl 
Stalks,  which  are  fhort  and  clofe  ;  the  Flowers  are  ' 
an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  and  their  Stamina  a 
ftretched  out  beyond  the  Petal. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  commonly  called  Orange  Min' 
from  its  Scent,  which  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  tl 
Rind  of  Orange.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  fmoot 
Stalk  about  the  fame  Height  with  the  common  Min 
but  does  not  branch  out  like  that;  the  Leaves  ai 
much  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  the  Ir 
dentures  on  their  Edges  are  deep,  and  they  end  in  acui 
Points.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  grow  in  Clufters  on  tl: 
Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  interrupted ;  they  are  c 
a  pale  Colour,  and  their  Stamina  are  fhorter  than  th 
Petal.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  ifj 
pleafant  Scent. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Aleppo ,  but  ij 
hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  Enghn\ 
This  hath  fiender  four  cornered  Stalks,  which  are  purl 
pie  at  Bottom,  but  woolly  upward,  feldom  branching] 
they  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  indented  Leaves,  whies 
are  downy  on  both  Sides,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk! 
The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  fingle,  and  very  fiender] 
thefe  do  not  often  appear  in  England,  but  when  they  d| 
it  is  late  in  the  Summer.  Jt  creeps  much  at  the  Roots 
fo  the  only  Way  to  obtain  Flowers,  is  to  confine  theil 
Roots  in  Pots.  ; 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ditches  in  moi| 
Parts  of  England,  and  is  commonly  known  by  th  j 
Name  of  Water  Mint.  This  hath  hairy  Stalks  abou 
a  Foot  high,  which  branch  toward  the  Top,  and  an 
garnifhed  with  oval  fawed  Leaves,  ftanding  upon  pret 
ty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  roundifi; 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  pur | 
pie  Colour,  and  their  Stamina  are  longer  than  thePej 
tal.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  very  ftrong  Scent,  fomej 
what  like  that  of  Penny-Royal.  This  Sort  is  fomej 
times  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is  reckoned  hoter  than  th«J 
Garden  Mint ;  it  is  carminative,  expelling  Wind  ouj 
of  the  Stomach,  and  helping  the  Cholick. 
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he  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ditches  in  feve¬ 
rs  of  England  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  are  purple, 
>th  and  fhort,  branching  out  on  every  Side  •,  the 
res' are  fmall,  Spear-fhaped,  of  a  dark  Colour; 
are  but  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  (land 
i  (hort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  roundifh 
is  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  purple,  and 
Stamina  are  longer  than  the  Petal.  This  Sort  has 
rm  biting-  Tafle,  but  not  quite  fo  hot  as  the  Pep- 
Vlint  before  defcribed,  but  is  often  ufed  for  it. 

•e  is  a  Variety  of  this  which  fmells  like  Penny- 

he  thirteenth  Sort  grows  haturally  in  arable  Land 
oft  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  rarely  admited  into 
lens.  This  is  the  Water  Calamint  of  the  Shops,^ 
s  now  feldom  ufed  in  Medicine.  The  Stalks  of 
Sort  rife  about  a  Foot  high  and  are  hairy,  garniflr- 
ith  oval  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  fawed 
heir  Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  in  very  thick 
,rls  round  the  Stalks ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  purple 
ur,  and  their  Stamina  are  (hotter  than  the  Petal. 
Plant  has  a  ftrong  Scent  like  Penny- Royal, 
he  fourteenth  Sort  grows  in  watery  Places  in  many 
s  of  England ;  this  hath  weak  trailing  Stalks  a 
:and  a  Half  long,  garnilhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves 
:h  are  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  ftand  upon 
y  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  thick 
iris  round  the  Stalks,  they  are  purple,  and  their 
iina  are  longer  than  the  Petal, 
he  fifteenth  Sort  grows  plentifully  on  the  Side  of 
Road  between  Booking  and  Gosfield  in  Ejfex  ;  the 
cs  of  this  are  much  fmaller,  and  not  fo  long  as  thofe 
le  former;  the  Leaves  are  fhorter  and  rounder,  and 
rery  little  indented  on  their  Edges,  but  have  their 
lers  fet  with  Hairs.  The  Whorls  of  Flowers  are 
ler,  and  the  whole  Plant  has  the  Scent  of  Bafil. 
he  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ditches  and  on 
sides  of  Rivers,  in  many  Parts  of  England.  This 
hairy  four  cornered  Stalks,  which  are  a  Foot  or 
;  in  Height;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  fawed,  and  very 
f.  The  Flowers  grow  in  large  Whorls  toward  the 
of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  purple,  and  their  Stamina 
onger  than  the  Petals.  This  hath  a  plealanter  Scent 
the  common  Water  Mint,  fo  is  called  Sweet  Wa- 
Fint,  by  Way  of  Diftindlion  :  It  (hands  in  the  Lift 
imples  in  moft  Difpenfaries,  but  is  now  feldom  ufed 
Medicine. 

he  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of 
River  Medway ,  between  Rochejler  and  Chatham. 
i  rifes  with  (lender  hairy  Stalks  near  two  Feet  high, 
i ilhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute 
its,  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the  Stalks  are 
t  with  Whorls  of  Flowers,  almoft  their  whole 
gth,  fo  that  they  have  frequently  ten  or  twelve 
oris  on  each.  The  Flowers  are  purplifh,  and  their 
nina  are  equal  with  the  Petals ;  this  hath  a  very 
fant  aromatick  Scent. 

he  eighteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Holland ,  be- 
in  Leyden  and  Haerlem.  This  hath  purple  fmooth 
ks,  which  rife  about  the  fame  Height  as  the  com- 
i  Mint,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  which 
rough  and  fawed  on  their  Edges,  having  very  fhort 
t  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls  toward  the 
>of  the  Stalks,  undereach  of  thefe  are  placed  two 
’  fmall  Leaves,  in  which  this  differs  from  moft  of 
other  whorled  Mints.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright 
le  Colour,  and  their  Stamina  are  longer  than  the 
il. 

dl  the  Sorts  of  Mint  are  eafily  propagated  by  part- 
the  Roots  in  the  Spring,  or  by  planting  Cutings 
ng  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  but  they  fhould 
i  a  moift  Soil ;  and  after  the  Cutings  are  planted,  if 
Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  often  wa¬ 
il,  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which,  they 
require  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
eds ;  they  (hould  be  planted  in  Beds  about  four  Feet 
“,  allowing  a  Path  two  Feet  broad,  to  go  between 
Beds  to  water,  weed,  and  cut  the  Plants.  The 
lance  they  (hould  be  fet  is  about  four  or  five  Inches, 
lore,  becaufe  they  fpread  very  much  at  their  Roots  ; 
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for  which  Reafon,  the  Beds  fhould  not  ftand  longer- 
than  three  Years  before  you  plant  frefh,  for  by  that 
Time  the  Roots  will  be  mated  fo  clofely,  as  to  rot  and 
decay  each  other,  if  permited  to  ftand  longer.  There 
are  fome  People  who  are  very  fond  of  Mint  Sallad 
in  Winter  and  Spring ;  in  order  to  obtain  which, 
they  take  up  the  Roots  before  Qhriftmas ,  and  plant 
them  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  pretty  clofe,  covering 
them  with  fine  Earth  about  an  Inch  thick,  and  cover 
the  .  Bed  either  with  Mats,  or  Frames  ,  of  Glafs.  In 
thefe  Beds  the  Mint  will  come  up  in  a  Month’s  Time, 
and  be  foon  fit  to  cut  for  that  Purpofe, 

When  the  Herb  is  cut  for  medicinal  Ufe,  it  fhould 
be  done  in  a  very  dry  Seafon,  juft  when  it  is  in  flower ; 
for  if  it  ftand  longer,  it  will  not  be  near  fo  handfome, 
nor  fo  well  tafted  ;  and  if  it  be  cut  when  it  is  wet,  it  will 
change  black  and  be  little  worth  ;  this  fhould  be  hung 
up  to  dry  in  a  fhady  Place,  where  it  may  remain  until 
it  be  ufed.  ,  .  .  ,  . 

If  the  Soil  be  good  in  which  thefe  Plants  are  fet,  they 
will  afford  three  Crops  every  Year,  but  after  July  they 
feldom  prove  good  ;  therefore  what  Shoots  are  pro¬ 
duced  after  that  Time,  fhould  be  permited  to  remain  till 
Michaelmas ,  when  they  muft  be  cut  down  clofe  ;  and 
after  having  cleared  the  Beds  from  Weeds,  you  fhould 
fpread  a  little  fine  rich  Earth  all  over  them,  which  will 
greatly  encourage  the  Roots  againft  the  fucceeding 
Spring.  ,  ,  .  .  - 

As  the  diftilied  Water  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Mint,  is 
efteemed  a  very  wholefome  cordial  Dram,  fo  I  (hould 
think  it  might  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  thofe  vile  Spirits, 
with  which  the  common  People  intoxicate  themfeives  ; 
for  the  Pepper  Mint  Water  is  as  warm  on  the  Stomach 
as  any  Sort  of  Dram,  and  more  fo  than  any  of  thofe 
noxious  Spirits ;  and  if  this  was  mixed  with  l'ome  other 
agreeable  aromatick  Herbs,  there  might  certainly  be 
diftilied  a  Liquor  much  more  palatable  and  wholefome, 
than  what  is  now  vended  in  common  ;  for  as  the  Gene¬ 
rality  of  the  lower  Clafs  of  People  are  fo  debauched,  as 
not  to  be  contented  without  Drams,  fo  the  lefs  hurtful 
thofe  are  made,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Publick  ; 
and  by  introducing  the  diftilling  of  Herbs,  there  will 
be  lefs  Occafion  for  ufingof  Wheat. 

MENTHA  CATARIA.  ^Nepeta. 

MENTZELIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Plant.  40.  Tab.  6. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  595. 

The  Name  was  given  to  this  Plant  by  Father  Plumier , 
who  difcovered  it  in  the  French  Settlements  in  America , 
in  Flonour  of  Dr.  Mentzelius ,  who  was  Phyfician  to  thq 
Eleftor  of  Brandenburgh ,  and  who  publifhed  an  Index 
of  Plants  in  Latin,  Greek ,  and  High  Dutch . 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  fpreading  Empalement  cut  into  five. 
Parts ,  which  fits  upon  a  long  cylindrical  Germen.  It  hath 
five  Petals  which  fpread  open ,  and  are  a  little  longer  than 
the  Empalement ,  and  many  erect  brifily  Stamina,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Jingle  Summits.  From  the  long  cylindrical  Germen 
which  is  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  arifes  a  brifily  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Petals ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma..  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  cylindrical  long  Capfule  with 
one  Cell ,  containing  many  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion 
of  Linnaus’ s  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  tins  Genus,  viz. 

Mentzelia.  Hort.  Cliff.  492.  Plumier  titles  it  Mentr 
zelia  foliis  &  frudibus  afperis.  Nov.  Gen.  Plant.  41. 
Mentzelia  with  prickly  Leaves  and  Fruit. 

This  Plant  grows  plentifully  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  England  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Houfioun ,  which  have  fucceeded  in  the  Phyfick 
Garden  at  Chelfea. 

This  Plant  is  annual,  it  rifeS  with  a  (lender  fmooth 
Stalk,  which  is  ftiff,  and  becomes  a  little  woody,, 
rifing  more  than  three  Feet  high,  branching  out 
alternately  at  Diftances ;  the  Branches  are  diftorted,_ 
and  run  into  one  another ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  (haped  like  the  Point  of  a  Halbert,  (landing  al¬ 
ternately 
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tevnately  on  the  Branches,  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  covered  with  fhort  hooked  Prickles,  which 
fallen  themfelves  into  the  Clothes  of  thole  who  rub 
again  ft  them ;  and  thole  Parts  of  the  Branches  eafily 
leparate  from  the  Plants,  and  adhere  to  the  Clothes  in 
like  Manner  as  the  Seeds  of  Clivers.  The  Flowers 
come  out  ftngly  from  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk,  refting 
upon  a  cylindrical  Germen,  which  is  near  an  Inch  in 
Length,  narrow  at  the  Bafe,  but  widens  upward  to  the 
Top.  Upon  the  Top  of  it  comes  out  the  Empalement, 
which  is  fpread  open  after  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  of 
the  Onagra  ;  then  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  fpread  open 
upon  the  Empalement,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  and  longer  than  the  Empalement.  In  the  Middle 
arifes  a  great  Number  of  .Stamina  which  are  eredt,  and 
are  terminated  by  fingle  Summits  •,  from  the  Germen 
arifes  a  fingle  Style,  which  is  as  long  as  the  Petals, 
crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  long  cylindrical  Capfule,  armed  with  the  like 
Prickles  as  the  Leaves,  which  alfo  faften  themfelves  to 
the  Clothes  of  thofe  who  rub  againft  them  ;  thefe  have 
but  one  Cell,  which  is  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

As  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after 
the  Seeds  are  ripe,  therefore  the  Seeds  rnuft  be  fown  on 
a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  that  the  Plants  may  be 
brdug’nt  forward  early  in  the  Sealon,  otherwife  they  will 
not  produce  ripe  Seed  in  this  Country.  When  the  Plants 
are  come  up  about  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Halfpenny  Pot  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  Time 
they  muft  be  conftantly  watered  every  other  Day  in* 
warm  Weather,  and  fhould  have  frefh  Air  every  Day 
admited  to  them,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in  which  they  are 
plunged.  In  about  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months  after 
tranfplanting,  if  the  Plants  have  made  a  good  Progrefs, 
they  will  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots  •,  when 
they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  which  muft  be 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  that  they  may  have  Room  to 
grow  in  Height ;  obferving,  as  before,  to  water  them 
duly,  as  alfo  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  them  every  Day  in 
warm  Weather With  this  Management  the  Plants 
will  rife  to  the  Height  of  three  Feet,  and  will  produce 
ripe  Seeds  the  latter  End  of  Aiigaft  or  the  Begining  of 
September. 

MENYANTHES,  is  the  'Trifolium  Palujlre ,  or  Bog 
Bean. 

This  Plant  is  common  upon  boggy  Places  in  divers 
Parts  of  England ,  but  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens ; 
for  which  Reafon  I  fliall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with 
any  further  Account  of  it,  except  the  taking  Notice, 
that  this  Plant  is  at  prefent  in  great  Efteem,  being 
thought  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the  Rheumatifm, 
Gout,  and  many  other  Diforders.  It  is  frequently 
called  Bog  Bean,  or  Marfh  Trefoil,  in  the  Markets, 
and  grows  plentifully  pn  Bogs  in  many  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  is  gathered  and  brought  to  fupply  the 
Markets. 

MERCURIALIS.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  534.  tab .  308. 
Tin.  Gen.  Plant.  998.  [This  Plant  takes  its  Name  from 
Mercury ,  becaufe  the  Ancients  had  a  Notion,  that  the 
God  Mercury  brought  this  Plant  into  Ufe.]  Mercury; 
in  French ,  Mercurials . 

The  Characters  are. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants ;  the  male 
Flowers  have  a  fpreading  Empalement ,  which  is  cut  into 
three  concave  Segments  ;  thefe  have  no  Petals ,  but  have 
nine  or  twelve  ereCl  hairy  Stamina ,  crowned  by  globular 
Twin  Summits ,  The  female  Flowers  have  no  Petals ,  but 
have  two  Awl- fh  aped,  acute-pointed  NeCtariums  ;  to  each 
of  thefe  there  is  a  fingle  broad  Germen ,  imprejjed  with  a 
furrow  between  them  ;  thefe  rcundiflo  compreffed  Germen 
have  a  prickly  Furrow  on  each  Side ,  and  fupport  two  re- 
flexed  prickly  Styles ,  crowned  by  acute  reflexed  Stigmas. 
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The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  Twin  Capfule  (leaped  l 
the  Scrotum ,  having  two  Cells ,  each  containing  one  round 
Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Secfi 
of  Tourneforf s  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  t 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  no  Petals ,  and  the  Flow, 
grow  on  different  Plants  from  the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linn a 
ranges  it  in  the  eighth  Se&ion  of  his  twenty- feco 
Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  male  Flow , 
grow  on  different  Plants  from  the  Fruit ,  and  have  n, 
Stamina  in  each. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mercurialis  caule  brachiato ,  foliis glottis’.  Ho 
Cliff  461.  Mercury  with  an  armed  Stalk  and  fm0c 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Mercurialis  fpicata  C?  tefticu.k 
mas  (A  feemina.  C.  B.  P.  z  21.  Mercury  with  fpik 
and  tefticulated  Flowers,  which  are  both  male  a 
female. 

2.  Mercurialis  caule  fimplicffimo ,  foliis  flak 
Hort.  Cliff.  461.  Mercury  with  a  fingle  Stalk  and  rouj 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Mercurialis  montana  fpicata  &  / , 
ticulata.  C.  B.  P.  1 22.  Mountain  Mercury,  or  Dot 
Mercury,  with  fpiked  and  tefticulated  Flowers. 

3.  Merc  urialis  caule  fubfruticofo ,  foliis  tomentoji 

Hort.  Cliff.  4 6 1 .  Mercury  with  a  Stalk  fomewhat  fnru 
by  and  woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the  Mercurialis  fm 
cofa  in c ana,  fpicata  &  tefticulata.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  1 
534.  Shrubby  hoary  Mercury,  having  fpiked  and  te 
ticulated  Flowers.  > 

The  firft  Sort  is  commonly  called  French  Mercur 
from  whence  it  might  have  been  brought  into  Engknt 
for  although  it  is  now  become  a  Weed  in  Gardens  ar 
upon  Dunghills,  yet  it  is  feldom  found  growing  at 
Diftance  from  Habitations,  This  is  an  !annual  Plan; 
with  a  branching  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifht 
with  Spear-  fhaped  Leaves  about  an  Inch  and  a  Ha 
long,  indented  on  their  Edges,  of  a  pale  or  yellow! 
green  Colour.  The  male  Plants  have  Spikes  of  herb; 
ceous  Flowers,  growing  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  the 
fall  off  foon  ;  but  the  female  Plants,  which  havetefti 
culated  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk 
are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatte 
will  produce  Plenty  of  Plants  of  both  Sexes.  T 
Leaves  and  Stalks  of  this  Plant  are  ufed  in  Medicin 
and  are  reckoned  aperitive  and  mollifying. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  under  Hedges  and  in  Wooc 
in  moft  Parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  perennial  Roo; 
which  creeps  in  the  Ground  ;  the  Stalks  are  fingle  ar 
without  Branches,  rifing  ten  or  twelve  Inches  higl 
garnifhed  with  rough  Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs  at  eac 
Joint  •,  they  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  indente 
on  their  Edges  •,  thefe  have  their  male  Flowers  growin 
in  Spikes  upon  different  Plants,  from  thofe  which  prt 
duce  Seeds. 

This  hath  a  poifonous  Quality,  there  have  been  marl 
late  inftances  of  it,  where  People  in  the  Spring  of  tl| 
Year,  when  there  has  been  a  Scarcity  of  Greens,  ha\| 
boiled  the  Leaves  of  this,  and  have  fuffered  greatly  b 
eating  them. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  o 
France ,  in  Spain ,  and  Italy.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubtj 
branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Plalf  high,  garnifhed  witj 
oval  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs,  which  are  covered  with  ; 
white  Down  on  both  Sides.  The  male  Flowers  groj 
in  fhort  Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  upon  diA 
ferent  Plants  from  the  Fruit,  which  are  tefticulated  ani 
hoary.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are  permited  to  fcattel 
the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring ;  and  g 
the  Seeds  are  fown,  it  fhould  be  performed  in  the  Ail 
tumn,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  nevel 
grow  the  fame  Year.  This  Plant  fhould  have  a  war; 4 
Situation  and  a  dry  rubbifhy  Soil,  in  which  it  will  livi 
three  or  four  Years,  but  in  hard  Froft  thefe  Plants  arl 
frequently  killed. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM.  Bill.  Gen.  9.  Hor\ 
Elth.  1 79.  Ficoides.  Tourn.  Acc,  R.  Par.  1705.  Fil 
Marygold. 
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'he  Characters  are. 

Flower  hath  a  permanent  fpr ceding  Empalemcnt  of 
af  which  is  cut  at  the  Fop  into  five  acute  Parts. 

'j  one  Petal ,  which  is  cut  into  many  linear  Segments 
to  the  Bottom ,  and  ranged  in  fever  a  l  Series ,  but  are 
together  at  their  Bafe  ;  within  thefe  are  ranged  a 
Slumber  of  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  incumbent 
ts.  Under  the  Flower  is  fituated  an  obtufe  five  cor¬ 
nermen,  fupporting  fometimes  five ,  and  often  ten  or 
tyles ,  which  are  reflexed  and  crowned  by  fingle  Stig- 
Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundiff  fiejhy 
having  as  many  Cells  as  there  are  Styles,  filled  with 
'eeds. 

s  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedion 
incus’s  twelfth  Clafs,  which  includes  thole  Plants 
Flowers  have  from  twenty  to  thirty  Stamina ,  and 
'les. 

'he  Species  are, 

VIesembryanthemum  foliis  alternis  teretiufeulis 
ciliatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  129.  Mefembryanthcmum 
aper,  obtufe,  hairy  Leaves,  placed  alternately, 
is  the  Ficoides  Neapolitana ,  ft  ore  candido.  II.  L. 
arygold  of  Naples  with  a  white  Flower,  or  Egyp- 
ali. 

VIesembryanthemum  foliis  all ernis  ovatis  obt ufis 
tis.  Hort.  Cliff.  216.  Mefembryanthemun  with  o- 
btufe,  waved  Leaves  placed  alternately.  This  is 
c aides  Africana ,  folio  plant aginis  undulato ,  micis  ar- 
adfperfo.  Fount.  Adi.  R.  Par.  1705.  African  Fig 
>;old,  with  a  waved  Plantain  Leaf,  marked  with 
Spots,  commonly  called  the  Diamond  Ficoides , 
mond  Plant. 

VIesembryanthemum  foliis femiteretibus,floribus 
ts  axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  48 1.  Mefembryan- 
n  with  half  taper  Leaves,  and  Flowers  firing  dole 
Wings  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Capenfe, 
red,  fore  albido.  Pet.  Gaz.  7  8 .  fol.  3.  Fig  Ma- 
1  of  the  Cape ,  with  a  taper  Leaf  and  a  whitifh 
r. 

VIesembryanthemum  foliis  femicylindraceis,  flo- 
mdrifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  481.  Mefembryanthe- 
/ith  half  cylindrical  Leaves,  and  quadrifid  Flow- 
This  is  the  Ficoides  Africana,  erebia,  arborefeens, 

,  flore  radiato ,  primo  purpurea,  dein  argenteo,  in - 
claufo ,  nodlu  aper  to.  Boerh.  Fad.  alt.  1.  290.  Up- 
ligneous  Tree  Fig  Marygold  of  Africa,  with  a 
:d  Flower,  which  is  at  fir  ft  purple,  afterward  fil- 
Ihut  in  the  Day,  and  open  at  Night. 
Mesembryanthemum  foliis  femiteretibus  f alca¬ 
ide  arborefeente.  Mefembryanthemum  with  taper  fal- 
Leaves,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Fi- 
Africana  arborefeens ,  folio  tereti ,  flore  candido , 
aper  to  inter  diu  claufo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  291.  Af- 
Pree  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  taper  Leaf,  and  a 
Flower  opening  at  Night,  but  ihut  in  the  Day. 
Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubtrigonis ,  fubula- 
tule  eredlo ,  corymbo  trichotoma.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  481. 
tbryantbemum  with  Awl-fhaped,  three  cornered 
is,  an  eredl  Stalk,  and  a  Corymbus  of  Flowers 
:  triple  Divifion  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ficoides 
ma  eredla  teretifolia,  fioribits  albis  umbellatis.  Par. 
166.  Upright  African  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  ta- 
■eaf,  and  white  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels. 

M  seMbryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  fubteretibus 
'is,  flcribus  odlagynis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  48 1 .  Mefem- 
ihemum  without  Stalk,  half  taper  Leaves  which 
at  their  Bafe,  and  Flowers  having  eight  Styles, 
is  the  Ficoides  Capcrfis  humid  s,  cep  aw  folio ,  flore 
teo.  Brtad.  Suec.  p.  10.  fol.  19.  Low  Fig  Mary- 
of  the  Cape,  with  an  Onion  Leaf,  and  a  ftami- 
Flower. 

Mesembryanthemum  foliis  lanceolatis  plants 
ads.  Hort.  Cliff.  217.  Mefembryanthemum  with 
Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fomewhat  cre- 
•  This  is  the  Ficoides  Africana ,  procumbens ,  tripo- 
0,  ficre  argenteo.  Hort.  Chelf.  Trailing  African  Fig 
'gold,  with  a  Tripolium  Leaf and  a  filvery  Flower. 
Mesembryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  triquetris  li¬ 
nts  apice  trifariam  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  2/S.  Mefem- 
themum  without  Stalk,  having  narrow  three  cor- 
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nered  Leaves,  marked  with  three  Indentures  at  their 
Points.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Caperfis  humilis,  folio  tri¬ 
angular  i  in  fummitatem  dent  at  0,  flore.  minor  e  purpura] cent  e . 
Brad.  Suec.  p.  9.  Fab.  18.  Dwarf  Fig  Marygold  of  the 
Cape,  with  a  triangular  Leaf  indented  at  the  P  op,  and 
a  fmaller  purplifh  Flower. 

10.  Mesemeryanthemum  acaule,  fb'iis  fubulatis 
triquetris  dorfio  fuperne  ferratis.  Mefembryanthemum  with¬ 
out  a  Stalk,  and  Awl-fhaped  three  cornered  Leaves, 
whofe  back  Part  is  fawed  toward  the  Top. 

11.  Mesembryanthemum  caulefccns ,  foliis  deltci di¬ 
bus  triquetris  dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  218.  Mefembryanthe¬ 
mum  having  Stalks,  and  three  cornered  indented  Leaves, 
which  are  fhaped  like  the  Greek  Delta.  This  is  thei7/- 
coides  Africana,  folio  triangulari  craffo,  brevi ,  glauco ,  ad 
tres  margines  aculeato.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  290.  African 
Fig  Marygold,  with  a  fhort,  thick,  gray,  triangular 
Leaf,  with  Prickles  on  the  three  Edges. 

12.  Mesembryanthemum  caulefcens,  foliis  deltoi- 
dibus,  lateribus  minimi  dentatis.  Stalky  Mefembryanthe¬ 
mum,  with  Leaves  fhaped  like  the  Greek  Delta,  whofe 
Sides  are  a  little  indented.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Africa¬ 
na,  felio  triangulari  glauco,  breviffmo,  craffiffimo,  mar¬ 
gins  non  fpinoj'o.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1 .  290.  African  Fig 
Marygold,  with  very  thick  fhert  triangular  gray 
Leaves,  having  no  Spines  on  their  Edges. 

13.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  apice  bar- 
batis.  Mefembryanthemum  without  Stalks,  and  the  Points 
of  the  Leaves  bearded.  This  is  the  Ficoides  feu  ficus 
aizoides  Africana ,  folio  variegato  afpero,  ad  apicem  fella 
fpinofa  armato.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  291,  African  Fig 
Marygold  with  a  rough  variegated  Leaf,  whofe  Point 
is  armed  with  Spines  in  Form  of  a  Star. 

14.  Mesembryanthemum  caulibus  fubfruiicofs  de- 
cumbentibus ,  foliis  teredbus  apice  barbads.  Mefembryan¬ 
themum  with  decumbent  Stalks  which  are  fhrubby,  and 
taper  Leaves  whofe  Points  are  bearded.  This  is  the 
Ficoides  Capenfis  frutefeens,  folio  tumido,  extr emit  ate  fid- 
lata,  flore purpureo.  Brad.  Suec.  Dec.  1.  Fab.  6.  Shrub¬ 
by  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape ,  with  a  Star-pointed  tu  ¬ 
mid  Leaf,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

15.  Mesembryanthemum  caule  hifpido,  foliis  cy- 
lindricis  deflexis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  482.  Mefembryanthemum 
with  a  prickly  Stalk,  and  deflexed  cylindrical  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Ficoides  Afra,  fruticcfa,  caule  lanugine  ar¬ 
gent  ed  ornato,  folio  tereti,  parvo,  longo ,  guttulis  argent eis 
quafi  fcabro ,  flore  viclaceo.  Bccrh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  291.  Afri¬ 
can  fhrubby  Fig  Marygold,  having  Stalks  adorned  with: 
filvery  Down,  and  long  fmall  taper  Leaves  fpoted  as  it 
were  with  filvery  Drops,  and  a  Violet  coloured  Flower. 

16.  Mesembryanthemum  foliifque  pubefeen- 

tibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  217.  'Mefembryanthemum  whofe  Stalks 
and  Leaves  are  garnifhed  with  downy  Flairs. 

17.  Mesembrvanthemu  m  foliis  fubulatis  fubtus  un - 
dique  fcabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  219.  Mefembryanthemum  with 
Awl-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  every  where  rough  on 
their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Afra,  felio  tri¬ 
angulari  viridi  longo  afpero,  fore  violaceo.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  290.  African  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  long,  green,' 
rough,  triangular  Leaf,  and  a  Violet  coloured  Flower. 

18.  Mesembryanthemui.j  articulis  caulinis  termi- 
natis  in  folia  acuminata  fubtus  dent  at  a.  Hort.  Cliff.  218. 
Mefembryanthemum  whofe  Joints  of  rhe  Stalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  acute-pointed  Leaves,  which  are  indented 
on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Afra,  folio 
triangulari  glauco ,  perfoliato ,  breviffmo,  apice  fpinojo. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  290.  African  Fig  Marvgold,  with  a 
fhort  perfoliated  triangular  Leaf  whofe  Point  is  prickly, 
commonly  called  Bucldhorn  Ficoides. 

19.  Mes  embryanthemum  perf datum,  foliis  ma- 
joribus,  apicibus  triacanthis.  Hort.  Elth.  251.  Perfoliate 
Mefembryanthemum  with  larger  Leaves,  whofe  Points 
have  three  Thorns.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Africana  fru¬ 
tefeens  perfoliata ,  folio  triangulari  glauco  pundato ,  ccr- 
tice  lignofo  candido  tenui.  Fourn.  Ad.  Far.  1705.  Shrub¬ 
by  perfoliate  African  Fig  Marygold,  with  a  triangular, 
gray,  fpoted  Leaf.,  and  a  thin,  White,  ligneous  Bark, 
commonly  called  Stagfhorn  Ficoides. 

20.  Mesembryanthemum  fpinis  rambjis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  216.  Mefembryanthemum  with  branching  Spines. 
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x  his  is  the  Ficcidcs  Africana ,  aculeis  longifjimis  &  foliplis 
nafcentibus  ex  folioram  alls.  Tourn.  Aft.  R.  Par.  1705. 
African  Fig  Marygold  with  long  Spines,  and  fmaller 
Leaves  arifing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

21.  Mesemsryanthemu m  foliis  fubulatis  papillcfis , 
radice  capitatd.  Hort.  Cliff.  21 6.  Mefembry anthemum  with 
Awl- fh aped  pimply  Leaves,  and  a  headed  Root.  This 
is  the  liccidcs  Africana ,  folio  ttiangulari  recurvo ,  floribus 
umbellatis  cbfoleti  coloris,  exterm  purpureis.  Fourn.  Adi. 
Par.  1 705.  African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  triangular  re¬ 
curved  Leaf,  and  umbellated  Flowers  of  a  dark  Colour, 
which  are  purple  on  their  Outfide. 

22.  Mes embry anthemum  foliis  fubulatis  f 'emit ere- 
fib  us  glabris ,  internodio  longioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  216.  Me¬ 
fembry  anthemum  with  Awl-fhaped  half  taper  fmooth 
Leaves,  which  are  longer  between  the  Joints.  This  is 
the  Ficoidcs  Capenjis  humilis ,  ierstifolia ,  fore  coccineo. 
Brad.  Suec.  p.  1 3.  Low  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape ,  with 
a  taper  Leaf,  and  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

23.  Me  SEME  RYAN  THE  MUM  foliis  fubulatis  fubcylin- 
draceis  obfolete  papillcfis  diftindiis.  Hort.  Cliff.  220.  My- 
f embry  anthemum  with  Awl-fhaped  cylindrical  Leaves, 
having  di  ft  inch  dark  coloured  Pimples.  •  This  is  the 
Fic-oides  Africana  eredla  arborefeens ,  geniculato  caule ,  folio 
■viridi.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  291.  Upright  Tree  Ukc  Afri¬ 
can  Fig  Marygold  with  a  jointed  Stalk,  and  a  green 
Leaf. 

24.  Mesembryanthemum  repente  femicylindra- 

£eo,  foliis  femicylindricis  Hindus  connatis ,  apice  triquetris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  217.  Mefembry  anthemum  with  a  creeping 
Stalk,  which  is  half  cylindrical,  and  half  cylindrical 
fmooth  Leaves,  joining  at  their  Bafe,  whofe  Points  are 
three  cornered.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Africana  replans, 
folio  triangulari,  flore  faturate purpurea.  Brad.  Suec.  p.  16. 
Fab.  38.  Creeping  African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  green 
triangular  Leaf,  and  deep  purple  coloured  Flower. 

_  25.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  a'cinaciformibus  dif- 
tindiis  Hvibus ,  ramis  teretibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  219.  Me¬ 
fembry  anthemum  with  diftinct  fmooth  Falchion-fhaped 
Leaves,  and-  taper  Branches.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Afra 
folio  triangulari  enfiformi  breviffimo ,  fore  dilute  purpuraf- 
cente  filament ofo.  Brad.  Suec.  Dec.  5.  Fab.  42.  African 
Fig  Marygold  with  a  triangular  Cimeter-fhaped  fhort 
Leaf,  and  a  pale  purplifh  Flower. 

2  6 .  M e  s e  m b r  y a n  the m u m  foliis  acinccif ormibus  con¬ 
natis  Lpvibus,  caule  decumbente.  Mefembry  anthemum  with 
fmooth  Falchion- fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  connected 
at  their  Bale,  and  a  trailing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ficoides 
feu  ficus  aizcid.es  Africana  major  procurnbens ,  folio  trian¬ 
gulari  enfiformi.  H.  L.  247.  Greater  trailing  African  Fig 
Marygold  with  a  triangular  Cimeter-fhaped  Leaf. 

27.  Mesembryanthemum  falcatum  majus ,  flore 
amplo  luteo.  Hort.  Elth.  283.  Greater  Mefembry anthe- 
■Kium  witli  Sithe-fhaped  Leaves*  and  a  large  yellow 
Flower.  I  his  is  the  Ficoides  feu  ficus  aizoides  Africana 
major  procurnbens ,  triangulari  folio ,  frudtu  maximo  eduli. 

1 L.  a.,  244.  Greater  trailing  African  Fig  Marygold  with 
a  triangular  Leaf,  and  a  large  eatable  Fruit. 

28.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fub triquetris  fca - 
bris,  corollis  bicoloribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  485.  Mefembry- 
a.nthemum  with  rough  three-cornered  Leaves,  and  Petals 
to  the  Flower,  which  are  of  two  Colours.  This  is  the 
Ficoides  Capenfis  frutefeens ,  folio  tereti  pundtato ,  petals 
hueis^  By  ad.  Suec.  1.  p.  8.  Fab.  7.  Shrubby  Fig  Mary- 

o°kl  Cape ,  with  a  taper  Leaf,  having  Pundures, 

and  yellow  Petals. 

29.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  triquetris 
ajigulo  carinaii  retrorfum  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  2  x  8  Me- 
j embry  anthemum  with  Awl-fhaped,  three-cornered  Leaves 
whofe  Keel- fhaped  Angle  is  fawed  on  the  Outfide! 
i  his  is  the  Ficoides  Africana  folio  loivgo  triangulari  incur - 
■no,  caule  purpurea.  Fourn.  Adi.  Par.\yo5.  African  FA 
Marygold  with  a  Jong  triangular  Leaf,  which  is  in¬ 
curved,  and  a  purple  Stalk. 

,  .8°;  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  fubcylin- 
U racers  papillofis  diftindlis ,  caule  fcabro.  Hort.  Cliff.  220 
Mefembry  anthemum  with  Awl-fhaped  cylindrical  Leaves! 

Z..  “!'e  PimP]f  and  tliftiikft,  and  a  rough  Stalk. 

.!  ms  is  the  Ficoides  Capenfis,  folio  tereti  argent eo,  p^tffB 
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perphirimis  auranliacis.  Brad.  Suec.  1.  p.  9.  pp  g 
Marygold  of  the  Cape  with  a  filvery  taper  Leaf* 
Flowers  having  many  Orange  coloured  Petals.  ’  * 

31-  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  linear ib, us  cl 
triquetris  diftindlis,  funmis  imbricatis,  Uvibus.  Ihrt  <  ? 
220.  Mefembry  anthemum  with  linear,  obfolete'  ft  ! 
cornered  Leaves,  which  are  diftind  and  fmooth  ; 
imbricated  at  the  Top.  This  is  the  Ficoides  cm  r 
frutefeens,  foliis  teretibus  confer tis  glaucis ,  flore  albo  h  y 
Suec.  1.  p.  7.  Fab.  6.  Shrubby  Fig  Marygold  of  ' 
Cape,  with  taper  gray  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters  l 
a  white  Flower. 

_  32. Mesembryanthemum  a  caule,  foliis  femicylh  ; 
cis  connatis  ext  erne  tubercidatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  219. 
bry anthemum  without  Stalk,  and. half  cylindrical  Lea  " 
which  have  Tubercles  on  their  Outfides,  and  are  jo  } 
together.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Afra,  folio  triar.gu  ; 
bongo,  fucculento,  caulibus  rubris.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  ;  ' 
African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  long  triangular  fuccu  [ 
Leaf,  and  red  Stalks. 

33.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubcylindricis  0,  f 
connatis  arcuatis  Hvibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  220.  Mefembr  . 
themum  with  acute  cylindrical  Leaves,  which  are  c  ! 
neded  at  their  Bafe,  bowed  and  fmooth.  This  is  > 
Ficoides  Afra  arborefeens ,  folio  tereti  glauco,  apice  pi  . 
reo  craffo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  291.  African  Tree  Fig  M.  . 
gold  with  a  taper  gray  Leaf,  having  a  thick  purple! 

34-  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  fubulatis  trim  ] 
Jlridtis  acutis ,  pundlis  pellucidis  obfoletis  fparfis.  Hon,  C  ' 
220.  Mefembry  anthemum  with"  Awl-fhaped  three -(  - 
nered  Leaves,  marked  with  obfolete  pellucid  PunftF 
This  is  the  Ficoides  Afra  caule  lignofo,  erecla,  folio  tn  • 
gulari  enfiformi  fcabro ,  flore  luteo  magno.  Boerh.  Ind. 
289.  African  Fig  Marygold  with  an  ered  ligne  ; 
Stalk,  a  triangular  Cimeter-fhaped  rough  Leaf,  an  t 
large  yellow  Flower. 

35.  Mesembryanthemum  caulefcens ,  foliis  fuk 
tis  femicylindricis  recurvis  connatis  longis.  Hort.  Cliff.  2 
Stalky  Mefembry  anthemum  with  Awl-fhaped  femicy ■ 
drical  recurved  long  Leaves,  which  are  connected 
thcii  Bale,  i  his  is  the  Ficoides  Afra  folio  triangu. 
longiffimo,  marginibus  obtufioribus,  fore  amplo,  intusj 
hde  luteo ,  extus  lined  rubra  longa  pidlo.  Boerh.  Ind.  \ 
289.^  African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  long  triangi 
Leaf,  obtufer  Borders,  and  a  large  Flower  of  a  p 
yellow  within,  and  marked  with  a  loner  red  Streak 
the  Outfide. 

36.  Mesembryanthemum  caulibus  procumbentil 
foliis  fubtriquetris  angulis  obtufioribus  recurvis  connatis , 
dunculis  brevioribus .  Mefembry  anthemum  with  trail. 
Stalks,  three-cornered  Leaves,  whofe  Angles  are  < 
tufe,  recurved,  and  conneded  at  their  Bafe,  and  fhor 
hoot  Stalks  to  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Ficoides  A) 
cana  hurnifufa ,  folio  triangulari  longiore  glauco,  flore  j 
vefeente.  Fourn.  Acad.  R.  Par.  1705.  Trailing  Afru 
Fig  Marygold  with  a  longer  gray  triangular  Leaf,  i 
a  yellowifh  Flower. 

37-  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  planis  oppofitis  01 
tis  acuminatis  connatis  integerrimis .  Mefembry  anthem 
with  plain  Leaves  placed  oppohte,  which  are  oval,  < 
tire,  acute-pointed,  and  conneded  at  their  Bafe.  T 
is  the  Ficoides  Africana  procurnbens,  foliis  planis  conjuy 
tis,  lucidis  perfoliata,  floribus  amplis  filamentofis  ex  a 
fiavefeentibus.  Brad.  Dec.  3.  p.  7.  Fab.  25.  Trailing 
frican  Fig  Marygold  with  plain  Leaves  fet  by  Pai 
which  are  lucid,  and  furround  the  Stalk  with  their  Ba 
and  bear  a  large  whitifh  yellow  Flower. 

3 S .  Mesembryanth em u m  foliis  planis  congeflis  t 
tern's  pundlatis  acuminatis  integerrimis.  Mefembry  anthem 
with  plain  Leaves  growing  in  Clutters,  which  are  enti 
acute-pointed,  and  fpoted  on  their  Outfide.  This 
the  hcoid.es  Capenfis  procurnbens  olees  folio ,  flore  albo  met 
croceo.  Brad.  Suec.  Dec.  2.  p.  7.  Fab.  16."  Trailing  F 
Marygold  ol  the  Cape ,  with  an  Olive  Leaf,  and  a  wh 
h lower  ol  a  Saffron  Colour  in  the  Middle. 

39.  Mesembryanthemum  fub ac aide ,  foliis  cilia, 
dentatis.  Lin.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  2 1 8.  Mefembry  anthemum  witl 
fhort  Stalk,  and  Leaves  having  hairy  Indentures.  !i 
is  the  Ficoides  Capenfis  humilis,  folio  triangulari prope  J 

mi  tat. 
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aler.i  dentato,  flore .luteo.  Brad.  Suec.  Bee.  2.  p.  8. 

b.  17.  Low  Fig  Marygold  of  the  Cape,  with  a  tri- 
rular  Leaf  indented  toward  the  Top,  and  a  yellow 
;wer,  commonly  called  Dogs  Chap  Ficoides. 

l_o.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule ,  foliis  craffs  tri¬ 
ms,  margines  laterales  ciliato  dentatis ,  peduncuiis  brevi- 

Mefembryanthemum  without  Stalk,  having  thick 
ee- cornered  Leaves,  whole  Sides  are  belet  with  hairy 
lentures,  and  very  fliort  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flower, 
is  is  the  Ficoides  Afra  folio  triangulari,  enfiformi  crajfo 
vi,  ad  margines  laterales  multi s  majoribus  flpinis  acu- 
0,  Martyn.  Cent.  30.  Tab.  30.  African  Fig  Mary- 
d  with  a  triangular,  Cimeter-fhaped,  fhort,  thick 
af,  whofe  Side  Borders  have  many  large  Spines, 
nmonly  called  Cats  Chap  Ficoides. 
li..  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  dolabriformibus. 

Cliff.  219.  Mefembryanthemum  with  Ax-fhaped 
ives.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Capenfis  humilis ,  foliis  cor- 
cervi  refer entibus ,  fetalis  luteis,  no  Hi  flora.  Brad. 

c.  1.  p.  11.  Tab.  10.  Low  Fig  Marygold  of  the 
>et  with  Leaves  like  a  Stag's  Flora,  yellow  Petals, 

I  a  Flower  opening  at  Night. 

(.2.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  differ mibus .  Trod. 
<d.  287.  Mefembryanthemum  with  deformed  Leaves, 
is  is  the  Ficoides  Afra  foliis  latiffmis  crafliflimis  lucidis, 
ornibus.  Boerh .  Ind.  alt.  292.  African  Fig  Marygold 
h  very  broad,  thick,  diining,  deformed  Leaves. 

(.3.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  linquifor- 
us  altero  margine  craffloribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  219.  Me- 
bryanthemum  without  Stalk,  and  Tongue  -  draped 
ives,  whofe  Borders  are  thicker  on  one  Side.  This 
he  Ficoides  Afra  acaulos ,  foliis  latiffmis  craffs  lucidis 
'ugatis,  flore  aureo  ampliffmo.  Tourn.  Acad.  R.  Scien. 
55.  African  Fig  Marygold  without  Stalk,  broad 
:k  diining  Leaves  growing  by  Pairs,  and  a  very 
re  yellow  Flower. 

[4.  Mesembryanthemum  acaule,  foliis  linguiformi- 
latiffmis ,  peduncuiis  brevioribus.  Mefembryanthemum 
hout  Stalk,  very  broad  Tongue-draped  Leaves,  and 
rter  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Ficoides 
•a  acaulos ,  foliis  latiffmis  crafliflimis,  lucidis  conjugatis, 
e  aureo  amplo,  pedunculo  brew.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  292. 
lean  Fig  Marygold  having  no  Stalk,  very  broad, 
:k,  Ihining  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs,  and  a  large  goid- 
Flower  with  a  drort  Foot  Stalk. 

15.  Mesembryanthemum  fub  acaule  foliis  fubtrique- 
glaucis  integerrimis  obtufioribus.  Mefembryanthemum 
dng  no  Stalk,  and  gray  entire  three-cornered  Leaves, 
ich  are  very  obtule.  This  is  the  Mefembryanthemum 
is  robuftis  albicantibus.  Flort.  Elth.  243.  Mefemkryan- 
mtm  with  flrong  'whitifh  Leaves,  and  the  Ficoides 
" a  folio  triangulari  crajfo ,  fucculentiffimo.  Boerh.  Ind. 
290.  African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  thick  triangular 
culent  Leaf. 

46.  Mesembryanthemum  foliis  al tennis  fubulatis 
\uetris  longiffmis.  Flort.  Cliff.  2 16.  Mefembryanthemum 
:h  alternate  Awl-draped  three-cornered  L, eaves,  which 

very  long.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Capenfis,  caryophylli 
0,  flore  aureo  fpeciofo.  Brad..  Suec.  Bee.  2.  p.  5. Tab.  14. 
5  Marygold  of  the  Cape ,  with  a  Clove  Giilidower 
af,  and  a  beautiful  golden  coloured  Flower. 

47.  Mesembr  A  N  X  H  F  M  U  A1  foliis  fubulatis  triquetris 
urvis,  ramis  dependentibus.  Mefembryanthemum  with 
vl-lhaped,  incurved,  three-cornered  Leaves,  and  de- 
ning  Branches.  This  is  the  Ficoides  Afra  folio' trian- 
]ari  longo  glance ,  marginibus  ob tuffs.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
0.  African  Fig  Marygold  with  a  long  triangular  Leaf 
a  gray  Colour,  whole  Edges  are  cbtufe. 

Thele  Plants  are  moll  of  them  Natives  of  the  Cape 
Good  Hope ,  from  whence  their  Seeds  were  fir  ft  brought 
Holland,  and  the  Plants  railed  in  many  of  their  cu- 
'Us  Gardens,  and  have  fmee  been  communicated  to 
3ft  Parts  of  Europe  ■,  thefe  were  at  fit  ft  tilled  Chryfan- 
’ mim ,  by  the  old  Botanills,  but  afterward  they  were 
led  Ficoides  by  Herman  and  Tonrncfsrt,  from  their 
ipfules  being  draped  like  little  Figs,  afterward  they 
d  this  Title  of  Mefembryanthemum  applied  to  them, 
uch  fignifies  a  Flower  opening  in  the  Middle  of  the 
tv,  which  is  what  mod:  of  the  Species  do  ;  there  are 
ree  or  four  of  them  which  open  in  the  Evening,  and 
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are  eleffed  all  the  Day  ;  thefe  have  been  feparated  from 
the  others  by  fome,  and  have  had  the  Title  of  Nyftcri- 
anthemum  applied  to  them,  from  their  Flowers  being 
expanded  in  the  Night ;  but  as  they  all  agree  in  the 
Charaders  which  dillinguidi  the  Genus,  they  fhotild  by 
no  means  be  feparated. 

Mbft  of  the  Plants  of  this  Genus  have  beautiful 
Flowers,  which  appear  at  different  Seafons.of  the  Year, 
fome  of  them  flower  early  in  the  Spring,  others  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  fome  in  the  Autumn,  and  there  are  others  which 
dower  in  Winter  •,  and  many  of  them  produce  their  Flow¬ 
ers  in  fuch  Quantity,  as  that  when  they  are  expanded, 
the  Plants  are  entirely  covered  with  them  •  they  have 
all  of  them  thick  fucculent  Feaves,  but  fome  of  the 
Species  are  much  more  lb  than  others,  and  the  Figures 
of  their  Feaves  vary  fo  much  in  the  feveral  Species,  that 
they  afford  an  agfeeable  Variety  when  they  are  not  in' 
dower. 

To  deferibe  all  the  Species  which  are  here  mention¬ 
ed,  would  fwell  this  Work  too  much,  and  as  their  Ti¬ 
tles  are  diort  Defcriptions  of  the  Species,  I  (hall  not 
enlarge  more  on  that  Plead,  but  proceed  to  their  Cul¬ 
ture. 

All  the  Sorts  here  mentioned  are  perennial  Plants, 
except  the  two  drft,  which  are  annual.  The  perennial 
Sorts  are  eadly  propagated  by  Cutings  during  any  of 
the  Summer  Months  fuch  of  them  as  have  fhrubby 
Stalks  and  Branches,  do  very  readily  take  Root  when 
planted  in  a  Bed  of  light  Soil,  and  covered  either  with 
Mats,  or  Glades,  but  when  they  are  covered  with  the 
latter,  they  mud:  be  dnaded  every  Day  when  the  Sun  is 
warm  ;  thefe  Cutings  of  the  dirubby  Sorts  need  not  bs 
cut  from  the  Plants  more  than  four  or  five  Days  before 
they  are  planted,  during  which  Time  they  diould  be 
laid  in  a  dry  Room,  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun, 
that  the  Part  which  was  feparated  from  the  old  Plants, 
may  heal  over  and  dry  before  they  are  planted,  other- 
wife  they  are  apt  to  rot ;  thefe  may  be  planted  at  about 
three  Inches  Didance  from  each  other,  and  the  Earth 
preffed  clofe  to  them,  but  none  of  their  Leaves  diould 
be  buried  in  the  Ground,  for  as  they  abound  with  Moi- 
fture,  fo  if  they  are  covered  with  the  Earth,  it  will 
caufe  them  to  rot,  and  that  often  deftroys  the  Cutings  j 
therefore  when  the  Cutings  are  taken  from  the  old 
Plants,  they  fhould  be  divefted  of  their  lower  Leaves, 
fo  far  as  may  be  neceffary,  to  allow  a  naked  Stalk  of 
fufficient  Length  for  planting. 

When  the  Cutings  are  planted,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
o-ive  them  a  little  Water  to  fettle  the  Ground  about 
them,  but  it  fhould  be  done  with  Caution,  for  too  much 
Wet  will  fpoil  them  ;  if  thefe  are  fhaded  every  Day  from 
nine  or  ten  o’Clock,  till  three  or  four,  when  the  Sun  is 
warm,  it  will  prevent  the  Ground  from  drying  too  faff, 
fo  that  the  Cutings  need  not  be  watered  oftener  than 
once  in  a  Week  ;  but  if  there  diould  happen  fome  gen¬ 
tle  Showers  of  Rain,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  off  their 
Covers,  and  let  them  receive  it,  but  they  fhould  be 
fereened  from  hard  Rains.  The  Cutings  thus  managed 
will  have  put  out  good  Roots  in  about  fix  Weeks, 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth, 
and  then  placed  in  a  diady  Situation,  giving  them  a 
little  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots ;  in  this 
Place  they  may  remain  about  ten  Days,  or  a  Fortnight, 
by  which  Time  they  will  have  taken  good  Root,  ar.d 
may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Place,  where  they  may 
have  more  Sun,  in  which  they  may  remain  till  Au¬ 
tumn  •,  during  the  Summer  Months,  thefe  may  be  wa¬ 
tered  twice,  or,  in  very  hot  Weather,  three  Times  a' 
Week,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  in  too  great 
Plenty  ;  but  as  the  Sun  declines  in  Autumn,  they  diould 
not  have  it  oftener  than  once  a  Week,  for  if  they  are 
often  fupplied  with  it,  the.  Plants  will  grow  luxuriant  ; 
their  Leaves  and  Branches  will  be  fo  replete  with  Moi- 
fture,  that  the  early  Frofts  in  the  Autumn  will  deftroy 
them  j  whereas  when  they  are  kept  dry,  their  Growth 
will  be  Hinted,  fo  that  they  will  be  hardy  enough  to  re¬ 
fill  fmall  Frofts,  but  there  muft  be  Care  taken  that 
they  do  not  fhoot  their  Roots  through  the  Holes  or  the 
Pots  into  the  Ground,  for  when  they  do,  the  Plants 
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vail  grow  very  luxuriant,  and  when  the  Pots  are  re* 
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moved,  and  thofe  Roots  are  torn  off,  their  Leaves  and 
Branches,  will  fhrink,  fo  will  not  recover  it  in  a  long 
Time,  if  ever,  to  prevent  which,  the  Pots  fhould  be  ro- 
moved  every  Fortnight,  and  where  the  Roots  are  be- 
gining  to  come  through  the  Pots,  they  fhould  be  cut 
off.  The  Sorts  which  grow  very  freely,  fhould  be 
fhifted  three  or  four  Times  in  the  Summer,  to  pare  off 
their  Roots,  and  keep  them  within  C'ompafs,  and  thefe 
fhould  never  be  planted  in  rich  Earth  for  the  Reafons 
before  given  ;  for  if  the  Earth  is  frefh,  there  will  re¬ 
quire  no  Dung,  or  other  Compoft,  unlefs  it  is  ftrong, 
in  which  Cafe  Sea  Sand,  or  Lime  Rubbifn,  will  be  a 
good  Mixture,  the  Quantity  of  either  muff  be  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Stiffnefs  of  the  Ground,  always  being 
careful  to  render  it  fo  light,  as  that  the  Wet  may  eafily 
pafs  off. 

We  next  proceed  to  treat  of  thofe  Sorts,  whofe  Stalks 
and  Leaves  are  very  fucculent.  The  Cutings  of  thefe 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  Plants  ten  Days  or  a  Fort¬ 
night  before  they  are  planted,  that  they  may  have 
Time  for  their  wounded  Part  to  heal  over  and  dry  ;  the 
lower  Leaves  of  thefe  fhould  alfo  be  Imped  off,  that 
their  naked  Stalks  may  be  of  a  fufficient  Length  for 
planting.  As  thefeare  moftly  Plants  of  humble  Growth, 
fo  if  their  Stalks  are  d'ivefled  of  their  Leaves  an  Inch 
and  a  Half,  it  will  be  fufficient.  The  Cutings  of  thefe 
Sorts  require  to  be  covered  with  Glaffcs,  to  keep  off 
the  Wet ;  they  muff  alfo  have  lefs  Water  than  the 
other,  but  in  other  Particulars  will  require  the  fame 
Treatment.  The  Roots  of  thefe  do  not  fpread  and  ex¬ 
tend  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  other,  fo  will  not  require 
to  be  fhifted  oftener  than  twice  a  Year  at  moll  •,  they 
muff  alfo  be  kept  in  fmall  Pots,  to  confine  their  Roots ; 
the  Earth  in  which  they  are  planted,  fhould  be  rather 
light  and  not  rich.  During  the  Summer  Seafon,  they 
muff  not  have  too  much  Wet,  and  in  the  Winter  they 
fouft  have  but  little  Water.  If  thefe  fucculent  Sorts  are 
placed  in  an  open  airy  Glafs  Cafe  in  Winter,  where  they 
may  have  free  Air  admited  to  them  in  Plenty  in  mild 
Weather,  and  fereened  from  the  Froft,  they  will  thrive 
much  better  than  when  they  are  more  tenderly  treated. 

The  other  fhrubby  Kinds  may  be  flickered  in  Winter 
tinder  a  common  Frame,  where,  if  they  are  protected 
from  Froft  and  Wet,  it  is  all  they  require  ;  for  the  har¬ 
dier  thefe  are  treated,  the  greater  Quantity  of  Flowers 
they  will  produce  :  And  fome  of  the  Sorts  are  fo  hardy, 
as  to  live  abroad  when  planted  clofe  to  a  good  afpected 
Wall,  and  in  a  poor  dry  Soil,  fo  that  where  there  is 
Room  to  difpofe  them  againft  a  Wall,  and  the  Border 
is  raided  with  Lime  Rub'oifh  to  prevent  their  rooting 
deep  and  growing  luxuriant,  they  may  be  preferved 
through  the  Winter  with  very  little  Shelter,  and  thefe 
will  flower  much  better  than  thofe  underCover. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  where  they 
cut  up  the  Plants,  and  burn  them  for  Pot-afh  •,  and  this 
Is  efteemed  as  the  beft  Sort  for  making  hard  Sope,  and 
the  beft  Sort  of  Glafs. 

1  his  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  does  not  perfect  Seeds 
in  England ;  for  when  it  is  placed  in  the  Stove,  or  kept 
in  the  hot  Bed,  their  Stalks  grow  long  and  (lender,  fo 
are  not  productive  of  Flowers  ;  and  thofe  which  are 
raifed  in  hot  Beds,  and  afterward  expofed  in  the  open 
Air,  will  flower  pretty  freely,  but  do  not  perfect 
their  Seeds.  As  this  Plant  will  thrive  in  South  Carolina 
as  well  as  in  its  native  Soil,  fo  it  might  turn  to  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  Colony,  and  likewife  become  beneficial 
to  the  Publick,  if  the  Inhabitants  could  be  prevailed  on 
tm  cultivate  this  Plant. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  annual ;  this  is  a  Native  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  propagated  for  the  Oddnefs  of 
its  Leaves  and  Stalks,  which  are  clofely  covered  over 
with  pellucid  Pimples  full  of  Moifture,  which,  when 
the  Sun  fhines  on  the  Plants,  they  r.efletd  the  Light, 
and  appear  like  fmall  Bubbles  of  Ice,  from  whence  fome 
have  called  it  the  Ice  Plant,  and  others  have  named  it 
the  Diamond  Plant,  or  Diamond  Ficoides. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring;  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  planted  on  a  frefh  hot 


Bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  after  they  have  tax 
Root  in  the  hot  Bed,  they  fhould  have  but  little  Wf 
for  Moifture  will  rot  them.  When  they  are  grow 
large  enough  to  tranfplant  again,  they  fhould  be  eat 
planted  into  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  frefh’ Earti 
but  not  rich,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  ol 
ferving  to  fhade  them  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  until  the 
have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  fhould  have  Pleiv 
of  frefh  Air  admixed  to  them  every  Day  in  warm  We¬ 
ther,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak.  In  the  fatt 
End  of  June,  fome  of  the  Plants  may  be  inured  to  be; 
the  open  Air,  and  afterward  they  may  be  turned  out  t 
the  Pots,  and  planted' into  a  warm  Border,  where  the 
will  thrive  and  fpread  their  Branches  to  a  great  Diftam 
upon  the  Ground;  but  thefe  Plants  will  not  bevei 
productive  of  Flowers,  therefore  fome  of  them  muft  [ 
continued  in  the  fmall  Pots,  and  may  at  the  fame  Tinn 
when  the  others  are  planted  out,  be  removed  into  t! 
Stove  or  Glafs  Cafe,  placing  them  upon  the  Shelve- 
that  their  Roots  may  not  get  out  from  the  Bottom  c 
the  Pots,  fo  that  they  may  be  confined,  which  wi 
caufe  them  to  flower  plentifully,  and  from  thefe  o-00 
Seeds  may  every  Year  be  obtained. 

MESPILUS  [Mio-Trix©^,  Gr.]  Fourn.Inft.  R.  H.  6411 
Tab.  410.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  549.  The  Medlar. 

The  Characters  are, 

T'he  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  of  on 
Leaf,  cut  into  Jive  fpreading  concave  Segments.  The  Flow 
is  compofed  of  five  roundijh  concave  Petals,  which  are  in 
fierted  in  the  Empalement.  Fhe  Number  of  Stamina  ar 
different  in  the  fever al  Species,  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more 
thefe  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  and  are  term 
nated  byfingle  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  th, 
Flower ,  and  fupports  an  uncertain  Number  of  Styles  fron 
three  to  five,  which  arc  crowned  by  headed  Stigmas .  Th, 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  or  oval  Berry ,  car¬ 
rying  the  Empalement  on  its  Fop,  and  inclofing  four  erfm 
hard  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  SeCtior 
of  Fournefort’s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Frees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Empalemem 
becomes  a  Fruit  inclofing  hard  Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges 
it  in  the  fourth  SeCtion  of  his  twelfth  Clafs,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  twenty  Stamina  am 
five  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mespilus  inermis,  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis  acumi- 
natis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  calycibus  acuminatis.  Smooth 
Medlar,  with  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  indented 
Leaves,  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  acute-pointed 
Empalements.  T  his  is  the  Alefpilus  folio  laurino  ma¬ 
jor,  fmClu  minori ,  rariori  fubflantia.  Hort.  Cath.  Greater. 
Medlar  with  a  Bay  Tree  Leaf,  and  a  fmaller  lefs  fub- 
ftantial  Fruit. 

2.  Mespilus  inermis,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis\ 
fubtus  tomentofis,  calycibus  acuminatis .  Hort.  Cliff.  189.. 
Unarmed  Medlar  with  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves, j 
which  are  downy  on  their  under  Side,  and  acute-point-; 
ed  Empalements.  This  is  the  Alefpilus  Germanica ,  fo¬ 
lio  laurino,  non  ferrato,  five  Alefpilus  fylveflris.  C.  B.  P. 
453.  German  Medlar  with  a  Bay  Tree  Leaf  which  is 
not  fawed,  or  wild'  Medlar. 

3.  Mespilus  inermis,  foliis  quinquefdis,  fubtus  Levi- 
ter  villofs  acutis.  Unarmed  Medlar  with  five-pointed 
acute  Leaves,  which  are  a  little  hairy  on  their  under 
Side.  This  is  the  Alefpilus  apii  folio  laciniato.  C.  B.  P- 1 
453.  Medlar  with  a  cut  Smallage  Leaf,  commonly 
called  Li Azar ole. 

4.  Mespilus  foliis  obtufis  bitrifidis  firratis,  ramis  a- 1 
culeatis.  Medlar  with  obtufe  bitrifid  Leaves  which  are  (j 
fawed,  and  prickly  Branches.  This -is  the  Alefpilus  apii  I 
folio  fylveflris,  fpinof a,  five  oxyacantha.  C.  B.  P.  454.  Wild 
Medlar  with  a  Smallage  Leaf  and  prickly  Branches,  or 
common  Flawthorn. 

5.  Mespilus  inermis,  foliis  trilobatis  obtufis  glabris 
ferratis,  pedunculis  trifldris.  Unarmed  Medlar  with  ob- 1 
tufe  fmooth  fawed  Leaves  which  have  three  Lobes,  and  | 
P'oot  Stalks  bearing  three  Flowers.  This  is  th zAlefpi-  I 
lus  apii  folio  laciniato ,  frutiu  cm  albo  lutefcenic  minori.  I 
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Calh.  Medlar  with  a  cut  Smallage  Leaf,  and  a 
villi  white  fmaller  Fruit. 

Mespilus  fpinofa ,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  crenatis , 
bus  frutlus  obtufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  189.  Prickly  Med- 
with  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  crenated  Leaves,  and  ob- 
Empalements  to  the  Fruit.  This  is  the  Mefpilus 
ita,  amygdali  folio.  Town.  Inji.  642.  Prickly  Mcd- 
ith  an  Almond  Leaf,  called  Pyracantha. 

Mespilus  fpinofa  foliis  ovatis  acutis  repando-angu- 
[erratis  venofis.  Prickly  Medlar,  with  oval,  acute, 
lar,  fawed  Leaves,  which  are  veined  and  bent 
This  is  the  Mefpilus  fpinofa  five  oxyacantha  Vir- 
\a  maxima.  Cat.  Hort.  Angl.  49.  Larged  prickly 
lar  of  Virginia,  called  Cockfpur  Hawthorn. 
Mespilus  inermis  foliis  ovatis  repando-angulatis 
(is  glabris.  Medlar  without  Thorns,  and  oval, 

1  fmooth  Leaves  which  are  bent  back,  and  have 
es,  commonly  called  Cockfpur  Hawthorn  with- 
rhorns. 

Mespilus  foliis  lanceolate- ovatis  crenatis  glalris , 

:  fpinofis.  Medlar  with  Spear-  fhaped,  oval,  cre- 
1,  fmooth  Leaves  and  prickly  Branches,  This  is 
Vlefpilus  aculeata ,  pyrifolia  denticulata  fplendens ,  fruc- 
perni  rutilo,  Virginicnfis.  Pluk.  Aim.  249.  Tab.  46. 

,  Virginia  prjckly  Medlar,  with  a  fhining,  indent- 
ear  Tree  Leaf,  and  a  large  red.  Fruit,  called  Vir- 
UAzarole. 

).  Mespilus  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  fpinis  robufti- 
s,  floribus  corymbofis.  Fig.  PI.  Tab.  178.  fol.  2. 
lar  with  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  very  ftrong 
•s,  and  Flowers  growing  in  round  Bunches.  This 
;  Mefpilus  pr uni  foliis,  fpinis  longiffimis  foriibus,  fruc- 
bromagno.  Clayt.  Flor.  Virg.  55.  Medlar  with  a 
i  Tree  Leaf,  very  long  ftrong  Thorns,  and  a  large 

?ruii  •  .  •( 

ti  Mespilus  foliis  cordato-ovatis  acuminaiis ,  acute 
(is,  ramis  fpinofis.  Fig.  Plant.  Tab.  179.  Medlar 
.  Heart- Ihaped,  oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  which 
harpjy  fawed,  and  prickly  Branches. 

Mespilus  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  acuminatis  angula- 
ratis  glabris,  ramis  fpinofis.  Medlar  with  oblong, 
acute-pointed,  fmooth  Leaves,  which  are  angu- 
fawed,  and  prickly  Branches.  This  is  the  Mef- 
Virginiana ,  apii  folio ,  vulgari  fimilis ,  major ,  gran- 
bus  fpinis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  46.  fol,  3..  Virginia 
ithorn  with  .a  Smallage  Leaf  like  the  common 
rthorn,  but  larger,  and  having  larger  Thorns, 
d  Maple-leaved  Hawthorn. 

>.  Mespilus  foliis  ovatis  angulato-ferratis  glabris , 
sinermibus.  Medlar  with  oval  lmooth  Leaves  which 
ngularly  fawed,  and  fmooth  Branches. 
l.  Mespilus  inermis ,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  nervofis 
tis  fubtus  villofis.  Medlar  without  Thorns,  and 
ng  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  veined,  fawed  Leaves,  which 
lairy  on  their  under  Side. 

5.  Mespilus  foliis  ovatis  obtufis ,  fuperne  ferratis, 
is,  frntlu  ovato.  Medlar  with  oval,  obtufe,  fmooth 
ves,  which  are  fawed  toward  their  Points,  and  an 
Fruit,  commonly  called  Pear-fhaped  Haw. 

5.  Mespilus  inermis ,  foliis  obverse  ovatis ,  fuperne 
■ culatis  utrinque  viridibus.  Medlar  without  Spines, 
having  obverfe  oval  Leaves,  which  are  flightly  in- 
ed  toward  their  Ends,  and  green  on  both  Sides. 

7.  Mespilus  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  ferratis  fubtus 
(is,  floribus  folitariis,  calycibus  folia ceis,  fpinis  longij- 
tenuioribus.  Medlar  with  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves 
:hare  fawed,  and  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  Flow- 
51'owing  fingly  with  leafy  Empalements,  and  very 
;  Spines.  This  is  the  Oxyacantha  folio  parvo  fub- 
ndo,  fore  unico ,  theca  foliacea  inclufo  fummtatibus  ra- 
rum  infidente.  Banift.  Cat.  Elawthorn  with  a  final  1 
idifh  I  ,eaf,  having  one  Flower  Ihut  up  within  a  leafy 
er,  placed  at  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  commonly 
■d  Lord  lflay\  Haw. 

h  Mespilus  inermis,  foliis  ovalibus  ferratis,  cauli- 
hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  478.  Medlar  without 
mis,  having  oval  fawed  Leaves,  and  hairy  Stalks. 

5  is  the  Mejpilus  folio  rctundiori ,  fruciu  nigro  fubdulci. 
n.  InJl.  642.  Medlar  with  a  rounder  Leaf  and  a 

k  fweetifh  Fruit,  commonly  called  AmeUinchier. 
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19.  Mespilus  foliis  ovato-oblongis  glabris  ferratis , 
caule  inermi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  478.  Medlar  with  oval, 
oblong,  fmooth,  fawed  Leaves,  and  Branches  without 
Thorns.  This  is  the  Mefpilus  inermis ,  foliis  fubtus  gla¬ 
bris  obverse -ovatis.  Flor.  Virg.  54.  Medlar  without 
Thorns,  and  obverle  oval  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth 
on  their  under  Side.  •  .  .  ,  , 

26.  Mespilus  foliis  ovatis  integcrrimis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
189,  Medlar  with  oval  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Me¬ 
fpilus  folio  fubrotundo,  frutlu  rubro.  T ourn.  InJl.  II.  H. 
6y 2.  Medlar  with  a  roundifli  Leaf  and  a  red  Fruit, 
commonly  called  Dwarf  Quince. 

21.  MespiLus  inermis,  foliis  ovalibus  ferratis  glabris, 

floribus  capitatis,  bradleis  deciduis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  479.  Medlar  without  Thorns,  having  fmooth, 
oval,  fawed  Leaves,  headed  Flowers,  and  linear  Bradteae 
which  fall  off.  This  is  the  Cot oneajler  folio  oblongo  fer- 
rato.  C.  B.  P.  452.  Ballard  Quince  with  an  oblong 
faiwed  Leaf.  ..  .  ;  ,  ; 

22.  Mespilus  foliis  ovatis  craffis  integerrimis,  fubtus 
tomentojis ,  floribus  umbellatis  axillaribus.  Medlar  with 
oval,  thick,  entire  Leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their 
under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Cham  ac  era fu  s  Ida  a. 
Alp.  Exot.  5.  Dwarf  Cherry  of  Mount  Ida. 

The  firft  Soft  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  a  large  Tree.  This  rifes  with  a  llraiter  Stem, 
and  the  Branches  grow  more  upright  than  thofe  of  the 
Dutch  Medlar  ;  the  Leaves  are  narrower  and  not  Liv¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  Dutch  Medlar,  and  the  Fruit  is  fhaped  like  a 
Peaf. 

The  fecond  is  generally  called  the  Dutch  Medlar ; 
this  never  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk,  but  fends  out 
crooked  deformed  Branches  at  a  fmall  Height  from  the 
Ground  •,  the  Leaves  oi  this  are  very  large,  entire,  and 
downy  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers'  are  very 
large,  as  are  alfo  the  Fruit,  which  are  rounder,  and 
approach  nearer  to  the  Shape  of  an  Apple.  This  be¬ 
ing  the  largell  Fruit,  is  now  generally  cultivated  in 
the  Gardens  •,  but  there  is  one  with  fmaller  Fruit,  which 
is  called  the  Nottingham  Medlar,  of  a  much  quicker 
and  more  poignant  Taffe  than  this  j  which  is,  I  fup- 
pofe,  only  a  Variety,  fo  I  have  not  enumerated  it  as  a 
diftinfl  Species. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  the 
Iflands  of  the  Archipelago  \  of  this  there  are  feveral  Va¬ 
rieties,  which  differ  in  the  Form  and  Size  of  their 
Leaves,  fome  being  cut  into  five,  others  into  fix  of 
feven  Lobes ;  thefe  are  fometimes  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  others  are  entire ;  fome  of  them  have  oval  large 
Fruit,  and  others  are  fmaller,  rounder,  and  of  different 
Colours  •,  fome  almoft  white,  others  yellow,  and  fome 
are  red.  Thefe  Fruit  are  cultivated  for  the  Table  in 
moll  Parts  of  Italy ,  where  they  are  eaten  in  the  Autumn 
and  Winter,  as  the  common  Medlars  are  in  England. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  the  common  Hawthorn,  which 
is  generally  ctiltivated  in  England  lor  Fences  to  inclofe 
Fields,  and  is  one  of  the  bell  and  moll  durable  Plants 
for  that  Purpofe,  which  we  have  in  this  Country.  There 
are  feveral  Varieties  of  this,  which  differ  in  the  Size  of 
their  Leaves,  the  Manner  in  which  they  are  cur,  and 
the  Size  and  Shape  of  their  Fruit;  but  fhofe  with  the 
fmalleft  Leaves,  are  the  bell  for  clofe  Hedges,  becaufe 
their  Branches  grow  clofer  together. 

There  is  alfo  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers, 
which  is  an  ornamental  Shrub  for  Gardens,  for  which 
Purpofe  it  is  propagated  in  the  Nurfefies.  The  Glaflen- 
bury  Thorn  is  alfo  a  Variety  of  the  common  Plawthorn, 
from  which  it  differs  in  flowering  twice  a  Year;  for  in 
mild  Seafons  it  often  flowers  in  November  and  December , 
and  again  at  the  ufual  Time  with  the  common  Sort ; 
but  the  Stories  which  are  told  of  its  buding,  blolfom- 
ing,  and  fading,  on  Chriflmas  Day,  are  ridiculous,  hav¬ 
ing  no  Foundation. 

Thefe  Varieties  are  propagated  by  buding  or  grafting 
them  on  the  common  Sort,  for  although  they  both  pro¬ 
duce  fome  Fruit  annually,  yet  the  Plants  which  arife 
from  thofe  Seeds,  will  not  prove  the  lame. 
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The  fifth  Sort  has’  much  broader  Leaves  than  the 
common  Hawthorn,  which  are  divided  into  three  ob- 
tu'fe  Lobes  which  are  (lightly  fawed  on'tfieir  Edges,  and 
are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Surface  and  friiooth. 
The  Flowers  are  larger  than  thole  of  the  common  Sort, 
and  each  Foot  Stalk  fu (fains  three  of  them  •,  the  Fruit  is 
the  Shape  and  Size  of  the  common  Haw,  but  is  of  a 
yellowifh  white  Colour;  this  came  from  Italy. 

The  fixth'Sort  is' mod  commonly  known  by  the  Ti¬ 
tle  of'  PyratdniBd\  or  ever-green  Hawthorn.  This  does 
not  rile  to’ a  Tree,  for  the  Stalk  and  Branches' are  too 
(lender  and  weak  to  Hand  without  Support,  fo  the  Plants 
afe  generally  planted  againft  Walls  of  Buildings  to  co¬ 
ver  them.  It  grows'  naturally  in  the  Hedges  in  the 
South  of  France  2nd  Italy  ;  the  Branches  are  (lender, 
covered  with  a’  dark  brown  Bark,  and  armed  with  a 
few  long  Thorns, upon  which  grow  feveral  final  1  Leaves; 
the  Leaves  are  about  two  Inches  long  and  one  broad  in 
the  Middle,  of  a. lucid  green,  finooth,  and  (lightly  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  come  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches  in  large  Umbels,  they  are  (mailer' 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  and  of  a  dirty 
white ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  umbilicated 
Berries,  of  a  fiery  red  Colour,  which  ripen  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  .being  intermixed  with  the  ever-greeri  Leaves, 
make'  a  fine  Appearance  at  that  Seafoh  of  the  Year. 

This  Sort  may.  be  propagated  by  the  Seeds,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  common  Hawthorn,  or  by  laying 
down  of  the  Branches,  which,  if  the  yoUng  ones  are 
laid  in  the  Autumn,  will  put  out  Roots  fit  to  remove 
in'  one  Year  ;  but  when  the  old  Wood  is  laid  down,  it 
feldom  puts  out  Roots  in  lefs  than  two  or  three  Years, 
if  they  ever  do. 

The  leventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
this  is  called  Cockfpur  Hawthorn,  from  the  Shape  of 
its  Thorns,  which  are  very  ftrong,  and  bent  downward 
like  a  Cockfpur.  This  hath  a  ftrong  Stem,  which  rifes 
eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  which  are  three 
Inches  long,  and  as  much  in'  Breadth,  (awed  on  their 
Edges,  and  cut  into  acute  Angles  ;  they  have  feveral 
Veins  runing  from  the  Micf-rifi  to  the' Edges,  are  of  a 
light  green  On  their  tipper  Side,  But  pale  ori  their  un¬ 
der.  The  Flowers'  Coine  out  in  large  Umbels,  from 
the  Side,  and  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches ;  they 
are  white,  and  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Hawthorn,  having  ten  Stamina  in  each,  which  fpread 
open  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Petals,  terminated  by 
Email  roundifh  Summits,  and  in  the  Center  there  are  five 
Styles  crowned  by  refiexed  Stigmas.  The  Fruit  are 
nearly  as  large  as  the  common  black  Cherry,  they  afe 
of  a  fine  red  Colour  when  ripe,  fo  make  a  good  Ap¬ 
pearance  at  that  Seafon,  aS  their  Flowers  alfo  do  at  the 
Time  when  they  appear.  This  is  a  beautiful  Tree  in 
Parks,  and  the  Fruit  is  good  Food  for  the  Deer,  fo  it 
deferves  to  be  propagated. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  very  like  the  feventh,  but  the 
Branches  have  no  Thorns  on  them  ;  the  Leaves  are  a 
little  deeper  fawed  On  their  Edges,  and  not  fo  deeply 
veined  ;  this  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country,  and 
grows  to  as  large  &  Size  as  the  feventh. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America,  where 
it  grows  to  be  a  Tree  Of  middling  Size.  The  Stem  is 
covered  With  a  light  Bark,  the  young  Branches  have  a 
dark  brown  Bark  ;  there  are  a  few  pretty  ftrong  Thorns 
upon  the  Branches,  but  they  are  thinly  placed.  The 
Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  about  three  Inches  long  and 
one  broad,  ot  a  lucid  green,  and  indented  oh  their 
Edges.  The  Flowers  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts,  but  the  Umbels  are  lefs ;  they  have  at  lead 
twenty  Stamina,  terminated  by  fmallred  Summits,  and 
but  three  Styles,  crowned  by  indented  Stigmas ;  the 
Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  longer  than  the  Petals ; 
the  Fruit  of  this  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  Cockfpur 
Hawthorn,  but  a  little  oval-fhaped,  of  a  red  Colour, 
and  ripens  a  little  later  in  the  Year. 

The  tenth.  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  America ;  this  is  a 
Tree  of  humbler  Growth  than  either  of  the  three  for¬ 
mer  ;  the  Stem  is  covered  with  a  rough  Bark  ;  the 
Branches  have  a  dark  brown  fmooth  Bark,  and  are  arm¬ 


ed  With  longer  and- ftronger  Thorns  than  any  oft! 
other  Species  ;  they  are  between  two  and  three  Incht 
long,  and  of  a  purpli(h  Colour.  The  Branches  (hoi 
horizontally,  and  often  bend  downward,  fo  are  ofte 
interwoven  one  in  another  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  wit 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  three  Inches  long,  an 
ond  bfoad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  fmooth,  fawed  o 
their  Edges,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  From  the  Side  c 
the  Branches  come  out  the  Flowers,  in  roundifh  Bunches 
they  are  white,  with  a  little  Blufh  of  red,  two  ftandin 
upon  one  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  have  ten  Stamina  in  eac 
FloWer,  which  are  terminated  by  rouridifh  red  Sun¬ 
n-fits  ;  between  thefe  are  fituated  three  Styles,  crowne 
by  obtufd'Stigmas  ;  the  Fruit  is  large,  roundifh,  an 
of  a  deep  red  Colour  when  ripe.  As  this  Sort  is  arme 
with  ftrong  Thorns,  and  the  Branches  naturally  inter 
mix  with  each  othefi,  it  will  make  one  of  the  ftroncre 
Fences,  if  properly1  managed,  that  can  be  planted. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garde 
from  Seeds,  which  came  from  North  America.  Th 
hath  a  ftrong  Stem  about  five  Feet  high,  covered  wit 
a  rough  Bark,  dividing  into  rhany  fpreading  Branched 
which  are  armed  with  long  (lender  Thorns,  and  gai 
nifhed  with  oval  Leaves  differing  in  their  Form,  Torn 
being  indented  at  their  Foot  Stalks,  in  Form  of  a  Hear 
and  Others  are  entire  at  that  Parti ;  fome  of  them  endfi 
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very  acute  Points,  and  others  are  obtufe  they 
(harply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  light  yellowil 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  pale  on'  their  under  Sid 
(landing  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers- com 
out  in  Bunches  from  the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  th 
Branches ;  they  are  about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  thol 
of  the  common  Sort,  having  eight  Stamina  in  eacl 
which  fpread  open  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Petals 
they  have  four  Styles  in  each,  which  are  crowned 
obtufe  Stigmas  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  the  fame  Size,  Shape 
and  Colour,  as  the  c.omm’on  Hawthorn. 

The  twelfth  Sort  has  been  many  Years  in  the  Englij 
Gardens,  but  was- .  brought  from  Virginia,  where 
grows  natufally.  This  fifes  to  a  Tree  of  middling  Size 
the  BVatVehes  are'  armed  with  a  few  (lender  Thorns,  an 
are  garniftied  with  oblong,  Oval,  angular  Leaves,  whic 
are  about  threb  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad 
they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green'  on  their  upper  Side 
but  pale  on  their  under  ;  fome  of  the  Leaves  are  cutf 
deep  on  their  Sides,  as  alfnoft  to  divide  them  into  Lobes 
but  others  are  more  entire  ;  they  are  (lightly  fawed  0: 
their  Edges,  (landing  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  at  th[ 
Bafe  of  which  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Braflea,  cut  int? 
five  Segments  upon  the  young  Branches,  but  not  o 
the  older.  The  Flowers  afe  produced  in  large  Umbel 
at  the  End  of  the  Brafiches ;  the  Flowers  are  large 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Hawthorn  ;  thefe  hav 


twenty  Stamina,  and  three  fhort  Styles  in  each.  Th 
Fruit  are  rather  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort 
and  are  of  a  very  bright  red  Colour,  fo  make  a  fin 1 
Appearance  in  the  Autumn,  as  the  Flowers  do  in  Sum 
mef,  for  this  Sort  is  one  of  the  lateft  in  bloffoming 
The  Gardeners  call  it  the  Maple-leaved  Haw. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 


rica  ;  this  rifes  to  a  middling  Height,  with  a  ptettf 


ftrong  Stem,  dividing  into  many  fpreadirlg  Branche 
which  have  nb  Thorns,  bat  are  garniftied  with  ova!’ 
Leaves  which  are  (harply  fawed  on  theif  Edges,  anl 
cut  into  many  acute  Angles ;  they  are  of  a  light  yell 
lowidi  green,  and  fmooth.  The  Flowers  come  out  ai 
the  End  of  the  Branches  in  clofe  Umbels,  they  art 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  have  tel 
Stamina  and  three  Styles  in  each.  The  Fruit  is  a  littlf 
larger  than  that  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  and  o(  th 
fame  Colour. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  was  raifed  from  Steeds,  whicS 
were  brought  from  North  America  ;  this  rifes  with 
ftrong  upright  Stem,  fending  out  many  ftrong  Branche!! 
covered  With  a  dark  brown  Bark,  and  have  no  Thorns 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Speaf-(haped  Leaves 
which  are  four  Inches  long,  and  two  Inches  and  aHa| 
broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  feveral  (Iron I! 
Veins  runing  from  the  Mid -rib  to  the  Sides,  in  an  up 
-  right  Diredti'ou-  The  Leaver  run  along  the  (hort  f  ocji 
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to  the  Bottom,  like  Wings  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
i  on  iheir  upper  Side,  but  are  pale  and  hairy  on 
under  Side.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  large  Um¬ 
ar  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  ;  they  have  a 
Number  of  Stamina  in  each,  which  are  termi- 
1  by  round  red  Summits,  and  three  Styles  crowned 
btufe  Stigmas.  This  Sort  flowers  late  in  the  Sum- 
about  the  fame  Time  with  the  eleventh. 
ie  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  \ 
s  a  Tree  of  middling  Growth.  The  Branches  are 
red  with  a  dark,  brown  Bark,  and  have  no  Thorns, 
ire  oarnifhed  with  oval  obtufe  Leaves,  about  two 
es  and  a  Half  long,  and  almoft  two  Inches  broad  ; 
of  thefe  are  broad  at  the  Ends,  others  come  more 
Point,,  their  upper  Parts  are  irregularly  fawed,  and 
of  them  draw  to;  a  Point  at  the  Foot  Stalk  •,  they 
jf  a  yellowiftr  green  on  both  Sides,  and  fmooth. 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Bunches  at  the  End 
e  Branches  •,  their  Empalements  are  cut  into  acute 
rents.  The  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
non  Sort,,  and  have  ten  Stamina  in  each,  termi- 
i  by  twin  Summits,  which  are  eredt,  and  five  Styles 
ned  by  oblong  eredl  Stigmas.  The  Fruit  is  pretty 
«,  almoft  fhaped  like  an  Egg,  and  of  an  herbace- 
yello.w  Colour  when  ripe  ;  it  is  by  the  Gardeners 
d.the  Pear -fhaped  Haw. 

he  fifteenth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America  ; 
is  a;  Tree  of  humble  Growth,  feldom  rifing  higher 
the  common  Hawthorn.  The  Branches  are  with- 
ipmesy  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed 
obverfe  oval  Leaves,  about  two  Inches  and  a  Half 
,  and  two  Inches  broad  toward  their  Point,  which 
anded  and.  fawed,  fome  of  the  Leaves  being  pointed, 
others  are  obtufe,  leflening  in  their  Width  down  to 
<oot  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  green  on  both 
!.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Umbels  at 
ind  of  the  Branches,  and  are  about  the  Size  of 
:  of  the  common  Sort ;  their  Empalements  are  long, 
cut  into  five  very  acute  Segments.  The  Flowers 
about  twenty  Stamina,  and  five  Styles.  The  Fruit 
e  that  of  the  common  Hawthorn, 
he  feventeenth  Sort  was  raifed  by  his  Grace  the 
e  of  Argyle ,  in  his  curious  Garden  at  Whitton , 
has  fince  been  communicated  to  moft  of  the  curious 
lens  in  Eng'landy  and  is  generally  known  by  the  Ti- 
f  Lord  IJlay’s  Hawthorn  ;  this  is  a  Native  of  North 
■tea.  The  Seeds  of  it  were  fent  from  Virginia ,  by 
Banijler ,  and  fome  of  the  Plants  were  railed  in  the 
)p  of  London’s  Garden  at  Fulham,  which  were  af- 
ird  deftroyed  with  many  other  curious  Shrubs  and 
s  •,  this  is  a  Shrub  of  humble  Growth,  feldom  ri- 
rnore  than  fix  or  feven  Feet,  fending  out  a  great 
iber  of  (lender  Branches,  which  are  interwoven  one 
nother ;  thefe  are  armed  with  very  long  (lender 
>  Thorns.  The  I, eaves  are  fcarce  one  Inch  long, 
fome  are  not  more  than  half  an  Inch  broad,  but 
rs  are  almoft  as  broad  as  they  are  long  ;  they  are 
d  on  their  Edges,  and  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
rrally  one  coming  out  from  between  the  Leaves, 
fometimes  there  are  two  or  three,  one  below  the 
r,  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  have  large  lea- 
Impalements,  much  longer  than  the  Petals.  The 
vers  are  fmall,  firing  in  the  Empalement ;  they  have 
ve  or  more  Stamina,  and  four  Styles  in  each.  The 
t  is  fmaller  than  that  of  the  common  Hawthorn, 
med  by  the  leafy  Empalement,  and  is  of  an  herba- 
ts  yellow  Colour,  w'hen  ripe, 
he  eighteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria ,  Ita- 
nd  France,  particularly  near  Fontainhleau  \  this  rifes 
i  many  (lender  Stalks,  about  three  Feet  high,  which 
out  fmall  Side  Branches,  covered  with  a  dark  pur- 
Bark,  and  have  no  Thorns  •,  thefe  are  clofely  gar- 
ed  with  oval  'Leaves,  about  three  Quarters  ol  an 
i  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  (lightly  fawed  on 
r  Edges ;  the  fmall  Side  Branches  which  fufta-in  the 
wers,  are  very  hairy  and  woolly,  as  are  alfo  the 
>t  Stalks,  and  the  under  Side  of  the  Leaves,  but 
r  upper  Sides  are  fmooth  and  green.  _  The  Flowers 
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come  out  in  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Shoots,  which 
have  five  long  narrow  Petals,  and  about  ten  Stamina 
in  each.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Fruit, 
which,  when  ripe,  are  black  ;  the  Gardeners  call  this 
New  England  Quince  ;  there  is  one  of  this  Kind  which 
grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  but  the  Leaves  of 
that  are  Wedge-fhaped,  and  not  fawed.  on  the  Edges, 
fo  I  take  it  to  be  a  different  Species. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  ;  this 
is  alfo  a  low  Shrub,  feldom  rifing  more  than  five  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  fmooth  Branches,  covered 
with  a  purplifti  Bark.  The  Leaves  grow  upon  long 
(lender  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  one  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  an  Inch  broad,  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  and 
a  little  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  come  out 
in  fmall  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Fruit  of  a  purplifti  Colour  when 
ripe. 

The  twentieth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains,  and  in  other  cold  Parts  of  Europe  -,  this 
rifes  with  a  fmooth  fhrubby  Stalk,  about  four  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  a  few  fmall  Branches,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  purple  Bark,  and,  garnifhed  with  oval 
Leaves,  little  more  than  one  Inch  long,  and  about  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  entire,  and  have 
very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  two  or  three  together  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  purplifti  Colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ; 
thefe  appear  ia  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round- 
ifh  Fruit,  which  are  of  a  bright  red  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  twenty-firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
Parts  of  Europe  ;  this  hath  a  fmooth  Stalk,  rifing  about 
four  or  five  Feet  high,  fending  out  (lender  Branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  purplifti  Bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  oval  fmooth  Leaves,  about  two  Inches  long,  and 
one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  but 
the  Teeth  point  upward1  j  they  have  pretty  long  (lender 
Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  yellowifli  green  on  both  Sides. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the-  Wings  of  the  Stalk, 
four  or  five  joined  together  in  a  clofe  Head,  of  a  pur¬ 
plifti  Colour  j  between  the  Flowers  come  out  long  nar- 
row  Bradlea,  which  are  purplifti,  and  fall  off  as  the 
Flowers  begin  to  decay.  The  Fruit  is  fmall,  and  reel 
when  ripe. 

The  twenty-fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Mount 
Ida,  in  Crete ,  where  the  poor  Shepherds  feed  upon  the 
Fruit  when  ripe  ;  this  hath  a  fmooth  Stalk,  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark,  and  rifes  eight  or  ten  Feet  high* 
dividing  into  many  fmooth  Branches,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long, 
and  near  two  Inches  broad  of  a  thick  Subftance,  and  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  downy  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side,  (landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  upon  fliort 
fmall  Branches,  five  or  fix  growing  upon  each  in  a  clofe 
Bunch  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  the  Petals  being  . 
but  little  longer  than  the  Empalement,  which  is  woolly, 
and  cut  into  five  obtufe  Segments.  The  Fruit  is  large, 
roundifh,  and  of  a  fine  red  Colour  when  ripe. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  in  England,  and  feveral  of  them  are  very  ornamen¬ 
tal  Plants  for  Gardens,  and  all  the  larger  growing  Kinds 
are  as  proper  for  Parks,  where,  during  the  Seafon  of 
their  flowering,  they  will  make  a  fine  Appearance  ;  and, 
again,  in  Autumn,  when  their  Fruit  are  ripe,  they  will 
afford  an  agreeable  Variety,  and  their  Fruit  will  be 
Food  for  the  Deer  and  Birds,  fo  that  if  Clumps  of  each 
Sort  are  planted  in  different  Parts  of  the  Park,  nothing 
can  be  more  ornamental. 

All  th z  American  Kinds  are  ufually  propagated  in  the 
Nurferies,'  by  grafting  or  buding  them  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  white  Thorn,  but  the  Plants  fo  propagated  will 
never  grow  to  half  the  Size  of  thofe  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  fo  ttyat  where  they  are  defigned  (or 
parks  and  large  Plantations ;  thofe  Plants  (hould  al¬ 
ways  be  chofen  which  have  not  been  grafted  or  buded, 
but  are  upon  their  own  Roots,  for  feveral  ot  the  Ame - 

rican  Sorts  naturally  grow  twenty  Feet  high,  if  they  are 
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hoc  ft i n tect  by  grafting,  fo  that  fhofe  Sorts  when  graft¬ 
ed  arc  orily  fit  to  intermix  with  Shrubs  for  Gardens, 
where  they  arc  not  defigned  to  grow  large. 

But  there  are  many  who  objedt  to  this  Method  or 
railing  the  Plants  from  Seeds,  on  Account  oh  their 
Seeds  not  growing  the  firft  Year,  as  alfo  from  the  Te- 
dioufnefs  of  the  Plants  Growth  after  •,  but  where  a  Per- 
fon  can  furnilh  himfelf  with  the  Fruit  in  Autumn,  and 
take  out  their  Seeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  puting 
them  into  the  Ground  immediately,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  following  Spring;  if  they  are  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather  fuppiied  with 
Water,  they  will  make  good  Progrefs,  but  if  thefe  are 
planted  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  alter 
two  Years  Growth  from  Seeds,  they  will  fucceed  much 
better,  than  when  the  Plants  are  of  greater  Age  ;  but 
if  they  are  planted  in  Clumps  in  Parks,  the  Ground 
fhould  be  well  drenched,  and  cleanfed  from  the  Roots 
of  all  bad  Weeds  ;  the  Places  mull  alfo  be  fecurely 
fenced,  otherwile  the  Cattle  will  foon  dellroy  them. 
The  bell  Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  in  Autumn,  when 
their  Leaves  fall  off;  thefe  fhould  be  conftantly  kept 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the  Ground  between  the 
Plants  be  dug  every  Winter  for  the  firft  leven  Years,  it 
will  greatly  encourage  the  Growth  of  the  Plants,  and 
by  that  Time  the  Plants  will  have  made  fuch  Progrefs, 
as  to  be  llrong  enough  to  encounter  and  keep  down  the 
Weeds,  fo  that  if  they  are  cut  twice  in  the  Summer,  it 
will  be  ilifRcient,  but  the  Inclofure  mull  not  be  taken 
away,  till  their  Stems  are  fo  large,  and  their  Bark  fo 
rough,  as  that  the  Cattle  will  not  eat  off  their  Bark  ; 
their  Stems  fhould  alfo  be  trained  up  fo  high,  as  that 
their  Branches  may  be  out  of  the  Reach  of  Cattle,  other- 
wile  they  will  crop  them,  efpecialiy  thofe  which  have 
no  Thorns. 

If  when  thefe  Clumps  are  planted,  the  Ground  be  in- 
clofed  with  an  Oak  Pail,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  that 
found  Parks,  the  Fence  will  laft  as  long  as  the  Trees 
will  require  any  Protection,  but  thefe  Pales  fhould  not 
be  quite  clofe,  for  if  they  are  placed  fo  near  each  other 
at  Bottom  as  to  keep  out  Hares,  it  will  be  fufficient, 
and  upward,  if  they  are  not  fo  clofe,  there  will  be  more 
Air  admited  to  the  Plants,  which  will  be  of  Service  to 
them,  fo  that  fuch  Pales  may  be  chofen  for  thefe  Pur- 
pofes,  which  are  broader  at  one  End  than  the  other,  and 
the  broadeft  Ends  turned  downward.  The  Plants  in 
thefe  Clumps  need  not  be  planted  at  a  greater  Diftance 
from  each  other  than  fix  Feet,  for  by  being  fo  near  to¬ 
gether,  they  will  draw  one  another  up  taller,  than 
where  they  have  more  Room  to  fpread. 

The  Glaftenbury  Thorn,  and  that  with  double  Flow¬ 
ers,  can  be  no  other  Way  propagated,  than  by  graft¬ 
ing,  or  buding  them  upon  the  other  Sorts,  fo  where 
thefe  Sorts  are  defired  to  grow  large,  they  fhould  be 
grafted  or  buded  upon  Stocks  of  the  Cockfpur,  or  other 
large  growing  Kind,  upon  which  thefe  will  grow  to  a 
much  larger  Size  than  upon  the  common  White  Thorn, 
or  if  they  are  buded  upon  the  Aria  ' Thecphrajii ,  which 
grows  to  a  large  Size,  they  will  alfo  be  much  improved. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Mefpilus  and  Cratagus  will  take,  by 
buding  or  grafting  upon  each  other  ;  they  will  alio 
take  upon  the  Quince,  or  Pear  Stocks,  and  botffthefe 
will  take  upon  the  Medlars,  fo  that  thefe  have  great 
Affinity  with  each  other,  and  might  be  with  more  Pro¬ 
priety  brought  together  under  the  fame  Genus,  than  the 
Pear  and  Apple,  which  will  not  take  upon  each  other  ; 
but  although  the  Pear  will  take  upon  the  White  Thorn, 
yet  it  is  not  adviiable  to  make  uie  of  thefe  Stocks,  be- 
caufe  they  generally  cauie  the  Fruit  to  be  fmall,  and  of¬ 
ten  to  crack,  and  renders  their  Flefh  ftony,  fo  unlefs  it 
is  the  very  loft  melting  Kinds  of  Pears  which  are  upon 
thefe  Stocks,  the  Fruit  will  not  be  good. 

The  common  Hawthorn  is  ufually  propagated  for 
Fences  ;  the  bell  Plants  for  this  Purpole,  are  thofe 
which  are  railed  from  Seeds,  and  the  younger  thefe  are 
planted,  the  better  they  will  fucceed,  and  where  Peo¬ 
ple  have  Patience  to  raile  their  Hedges  from  Seeds  in 
the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  the  Plants  will  be 
ftronger,  and  of  longer  Duration,  than  thofe  which  are 
tranlplanted  ;  but  there  are  few  who  have  Patience  to 
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practife  this  Method.  When  the  Seeds  of  this  S6rt ; 
l'own,  it  is  the  ufual  Way  to  bury  the  Haws  ft  t 
Ground  one  Year,  and  then  take  them  up  and  £ 
them,  becaufe  when  the  Haws  are  fown  without  be! 
thus  prepared,  they  do  not  grow  the  firft  Year  fc 
where  Perfons  are  in  Plafte  to  raife  the  Plants,  if  tl 
get  the  Haws  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  put  them 
to  a  Tub,  or  Pot,  and  bury  them  in  a  Heap  of  1 
Dung  for  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks,  in  which  Time  tb 
wiil  ferment,  and  the  Skin  and  Pulp  will  rot  ;  tb 
take  them  out,  and  macerate  them  in  Water,  to  fej 
rate  the  Seeds,  and  low  them  immediately  after,  t 
Plants  will  come  up  the  firft  Year,  as  I  have  expe 
enced,  and  hereby  a  Year  will  be  faved.  The  af 
Management  of  thefe  Plants,  with  the  Method 
tranfpianting  them,  and  training  them  up,  having  be 
already  fully  treated  of  under  the  Article  Hedges ,  I  ft 
not  repeat  it  here. 

The  five  laft  mentioned  Sorts,  being  Plants  of  hut 
ble  Growth,  are  only  proper  for  Gardens,  fo  are  ger 
rally  intermixed  with  other  flowering  Shrubs  to  add 
the  Variety;  thefe  are  frequently  propagated  in  t 
Nurferies,  by  buding  or  grafting  them  upon  theStoc 
of  the  White  Thorn  ;  but  as  the  Buds  or  Grafts 
thefe  Sorts  do  not  keep  Pace  in  their  Growth  with  t 
Stocks,  fo  after  a  few  Years  they  will  appear  very  u 
fightly,  and  many  Times  they  are  blown  out  oft 
Stocks,  when  their  Pleads  are  grown  fo  large,  as  to  ft 
the  Wind  in  its  Courfe,  and  thereby  the  Plants  ared 
ftroyed  ;  fo  that  thefe  Sorts  fhopld  always  be  propag 
ted  by  Seeds,  or  by  laying  down  of  the  young  Brancht 
which  will  take  Root  in  one  Year,  when  they  are  car 
fully  laid,  and  fometimes  the  Cutings  of  thefe  will  talc 
if  they  are  planted  in  Autumn,  in  a  loamy  Soil,  at| 
thefe  Plants  upon  their  own  Roots,  will  always  thri' 
better,  and.  continue  longer,  than  thofe  which  are  upc 
other  Stocks.  The  Method  of  propagating  thefe  1 
Seeds  being  the  fame  as  for  the  other  Species,  it  net 
not  be  repeated. 

METPIONICA.  See  Gloriofa, 

MEUM.  See  Athamanta* 

MEZEREON.  See  Thymelaea. 

MICROPUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  892.  Gnaphakde 
Tcurn.  Infi.  R.  H.  439.  Lab.  261.  Baftard  Cudweed. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are. 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  Flowers ,  which  d 
included  m  the  fame  double  Empalement  ;  there  are  ten  hei 
maphrodite  Flowers,  which  compofe  the  Difk ;  thefe  hai 
one  Petal ,  are  Funnel-fhaped ,  eretl,  and  cut  into  five  Pan 
at  the  Lop,  and  have  five  fhort  brijlly  Stamina,  terminate, 
by  cylindrical  Summits ,  with  an  obfolete  Germen  fupportin 
a  Jhort  Jlender  Style,  crowned  by  an  obfolete  Stigma.  1 
the  Janie  Empalement  are  five  female  Flowers  in  the  Qr 
cumfierence,  which  have  each  an  oval  Germen,  which  1 
comprefied,  hid  under  the  Scales  of  the  interior  EmpalP 
ment,  each  having  a  Style  by  their  Side,  which  is  brijll) 
turning  toward  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  crowned  l 
Jlender  acute-pcinted  Stigmas,  divided  in  two  Parts.  Li 
female  Flowers  have  each  a  fingle  oval  Seed  fucceedinl 
them ,  included  in  the  fmall  Leaves  of  the  Empalement ,  bi. If 
the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  barren. 

1  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Seffior 
of  Linneeus’ s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofj 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  female  fruitful  plow 
ers  in  the  Middle,  and  barren  hermaphrod.it e  Flowers  c. 
the  Border.  Lournefort  places  it  in  the  firft  Sedlion  0 1 
his  twelfth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  flofafi 
lous  Flowers,  which  are  barren. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz.  | 

Micropus.  Hort.  Upjal.  275.  Prod.  Leyd.  145-  ^1 
cropus.  This  is  the  Gnaphalcdes  Lufitanica.  Pourn.  Injtw 
R.  H.  439.  Portugal  Baftard  Cudweed. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  naturally  iip 
Portugal,  near  the  Sea.  The  Root  fends  out  ,feveraj| 
trailing  Stalks,  about  fix  or  eight  Inches  long,  whirl 
are  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  filvery  Leaves,  whofl 
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mbrace  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
ino-s  of  the  Stalks  in  fmall  Clufters  •,  they  are  ve- 
Jl,  white,  and  lit  in  a  double  Empalement,  the 
r  being  fo  large,  as  to  almoft  hide  the  Flowers. 
ers  in  'June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au- 
•  this  is  frequently  preferved  in  Gardens,  for  the 
i  of  its  fil very  Leaves  ;  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in 
nn,  or  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
up  in  the  Spring,  and  will  require  no  other  Care 
)  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them 
they  are  too  clofe.  When  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant 
m  in  the  Spring,  they  feldom  grow  the  firft  Year. 

CROSCOPE,  a  dioptrical  Inftrument,  by  means 
ich,  very  minute  or  fmall  Objects  are  reprefented 
trge,  and  capable  of  being  viewed  very  diftin&ly, 
ling  to  the  Laws  of  Refradlion. 
s  Inftrument  may  be  of  lingular  Ufe  to  a  curious 
rer  into  the  Operation  of  vegetative  Nature,  by 
g  nicely  the  feveral  minute  Veflels  and  Parts  of 
ables,  in  order  to  difcover  their  various  Ufes,  and 
ne  Bufinefs  of  Vegetation  is  carried  on,  as  alfo  to 
ne  the  minute  Parts  of  Flowers,  which  are  not 
is  to  the  naked  Eye. 

LDEW  is  a  Difeafe  that  happens  to  Plants,  and 
fed  by  a  dewy  Moifture  which  falls  on  them,  and 
uing,  for  want  of  the  Sun’s  Heat,  to  draw  it  up, 
Acrimony  corrodes,  gnaws,  and  fpoils  the  inmoft 
nee  of  the  Plant,  and  hinders  the  Circulation  of 
itritive  Sap,  upon  which  the  Leaves  begin  to  fade, 
ie  Bloffoms  and  Fruit  are  much  prejudiced  :  Or, 
dew  is  rather  a  concrete  Subftance,  which  exudes 
rh  the  Pores  of  the  Leaves, 
at  the  Gardeners  commonly  call  Mildew,  is  an 
which  is  frequently  found  in  great  Plenty,  prey- 
ion  this  Exudation. 

iers  fay,  That  Mildew  is  a  thick  clammy  Vapour, 
d  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  from  Plants,  Blof- 
and  even  the  Earth  itfelf,  in  clofe  ftill  Weather, 
there  is  neither  Sun  enough  to  draw  it  upwards  to 
onfiderable  Height,  nor  Wind  of  Force  ftrong 
h  to  difperfe  it,  and  that,  hanging  in  the  lower 
ns,  when  the  Cold  of  the  Evening  comes  on,  it 
ifes,  and  falls  on  Plants,  and  with  its  thick  clam- 
lbftance  flops  the  Pores,  and  by  that  Means  pre- 
Perfpiration,  and  hinders  the  Sap  from  afeending 
irilh  the  Flowers,  Shoots,  Gfr. 
ers  fay,  That  Mildew  is  a  corrofive  or  niping 
proceeding  from  the  Vapours  that  are  exhaled  by 
irth,  which,  being  drawn  up,  and  falling  down 
on  the  tender  opening  Buds,  infedts  them  by  its 
lony,  and  hinders  the  Circulation  of  the  nutritious 
i  the  proper  Veflels,  upon  which  the  Leaves  be- 
fade,  and  the  Bloffoms  and  Fruit  receive  a  very 
Prejudice. 

ne  make  this  Obfervation,  That  the  Places  mod 
to  Mildew  are  inclofed  Grounds  and  V alleys,  and 
that  lie  tending  to  the  Eaft,  and  the  Reafons  that 
jive  why  thofe  Grounds  which  lie  from  the  Hori- 
)  the  Eaft,  are  mod  fubjedt  to  Mildew  and  Blaft- 
may  be  by  the  Sun’s  attracting  thofe  Vapours  to- 
it,  after  the  Manner  that  a  great  Fire  in  a  Room 
the  Air  to  it ;  fo  the  Sun  having  fet  thefe  in  Mo- 
ind  not  having  Strength  enough  to  draw  them  in- 
-  middle  Region,  to  lorm  them  into  a  Cloud,  he 
fet  draw  them  till  he  be  below  the  Horizon,  and 
hefe  Dews  tend  to  the  Earth,  from  whence  they 
exhaled,  and  in  Motion  to  the  Weft,  do,  as  it 
fall  upon  the  Ground  which  lies-'  Eaftward,  at 
Angles,  and  therefore  is  mod  ofienfive  to  them. 

1 1  take  the  true  Caufe  of  the  Mildew  appearing 
upon  Plants  which  are  expofed  to  the  Eaft,  to  pro- 
from  a  dry  Temperature  in  the  Air  when  the 
■  blows  from  that  Point,  which  flops  the  Pores  of 
s,  and  prevents  their  Perfpiration,  whe-reby  the 
s  of  the  Plants  are  concreted  upon  the  Surface  of 
Leaves,  which  being  of  a  fweetifh  Nature,  Infedls 
cited  thereto,  where,  finding  proper  Nutriment, 
fcpofic  their  Eggs,  and  multiply  fo  fait  as  to  co- 
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ver  the  whole  Surfaces  of  Plants,  and,  by  their  corrd- 
ding  the  Veflels,  prevent  the  Motions  of  their  Sap,  and 
it  is  very  probable,  that  the  Excrements  of  thefe  Infedts 
may  enter  the  Veflels  of  Plants,  and,  by  mixing  with 
their  Juices,  may  fpread  the  Infedtion  all  over  them  ; 
for  it  is  obfervable,  whenever  a  Tree  has  been  greatly 
affedted  by  this  Mildew,  it  feldom  recovers  it  in  two 
or  three  Years,  and  many  Times  never  is  entirely  clear 
from  it  after. 

Others  fuppofe,  That  the  Reafon  why  Valleys  afford 
more  Moifture  than  Hills,  is,  becaufe  of  the  Dew  which 
is  attradled  from  the  Earth  and  Flerbs  as  before,  and 
that  they  afford  more  Moifture  than  Hills  (they  fay) 
is  often  feen  by  the  Mifts,  which  are  more  frequent  on 
them  than  on  Hills  ;  this  being  drawn  by  the  Sun  ipi 
the  Day  Time,  and  wanting  Wind  to  aflift  its  Motion, 
hangs  in  the  lower  Region,  and,  when  the  Sun  fets,  it 
falls  upon  the  Plants  with  its  thick  clammy  Subftance* 
and  hinders  the  Sap  of  the  Plant  or  Tree  from  afeend¬ 
ing  to  nourifh  its  Flowers,  or  Shoots,  in  thofe  whofe 
Bark  is  tender  and  young,  and  the  Pores  open  with  the 
Heat  of  the  Seafon. 

This  Dew  has  been  obferved  in  the  great  leaved  Cher¬ 
ries,  fuch  as  the  Black  Heart,  the  White  Heart,  £sfr.  to 
fall  upon  them  at  the  Top,  juft  at  the  Begining  of  the 
Midfummer  Shoot,  which  has  fo  Hoped  the  Shoot,  that 
it  has  fhot  forth  in  other  Places  below,  and  that  on  the 
Top  of  thefe  Shoots  there  have  been  many  fmall  Flies 
feeding  on  this  Dew,  and  that  it  may  plainly  be  feen 
and  tafted  on  the  Leaves  of  Oak  and  Maple. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  Mildews  and  Blights  are 
the  fame  Thing  ;  but  others  again,  That  Mildew  is 
quite  another  Thing  than  Blaftings.  They  fay  Mil¬ 
dews  are  caufed  from  the  Condenfation  of  a  fat  and 
moift  Exhalation  in  a  hot  and  dry  Summer,  from  the 
Bloffoms  and  Vegetables  of  the  Earth,  and  alfo  from 
the  Earth  itfelf,  whiclvis  condenfed  into  a  fat  glutinous 
Matter  by  the  Coolnefs  and  Serenity  of  the  Air,  and  falls 
down  on  the  Earth  again,  Part  of  which  refts  upon  the 
Leaves  of  the  Oak  and  other  Trees,  whofe  Leaves  are 
fmooth,  and  for  that  Reafon  do  not  fo  eafily  admit  the 
Moifture  into  them,  as  the  Elm,  and  other  rougher 
Leaves  do. 

Other  Parts  of  Mildew  reft  upon  the  Ears  and  Stalks 
of  Wheat,  befpoting  the  fame  with  a  different  Colour 
from  what  is  natural,  being  of  a  glutinous  Subftance, 
by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  it  binds  up  fo  clofe  the 
tender  Ears  of  Wheat,  that  it  prevents  the  Growth* 
and  occafions  it  to  be  very  light  in  the  Harveft. 

Some  are  of  Opinion,  That  Mildews  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  Food  of  Bees,  it  being  fweet,  and  eafily  converted 
into  Honey. 

■  '  I 

MILIUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  514.  Tab.  298.  Lint 
Gen.  Riant.  73.  [fo  called  of  Mille ,  Lat.  a  Thoufand, 
becaufe  of  the  Multitude  of  its  Grains.]  Millet. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

It  is  of  the  Corn ,  or  Grafs  Tribe ,  with  one  Flower  in 
each  Chaff  \  the  Chaff  opening  with  two  oval  acute-pointed 
Valves.  The  Petal  of  the  Flower  is  bivalve *  and  fnaller 
than  the  Empalement.  It  hath  three  very  fhort  hairy  Sta¬ 
mina ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits ,  and  a  roundifh  Ger- 
men  with  two  hairy  Styles,  crowned  by  Brujh-fhaped  Stig¬ 
mas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  Seed ,  co¬ 
vered  by  the  Petal  of  the  Flower. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedlion 
of  Tournefor? s  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  an  apetalous  Flower ,  which  are  called  Corn ,  or  are 
allied  to  them.  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in  the  fecond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  third  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  three  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Milium  paniculd  laxa  flaccida,  foliorum  vaginis pu- 
befeentibus.  Millet  with  a  loofe  hanging  Panicle,  and 
the  Sheaths  of  the  Leaves  hairy.  This  is  the  Milium 
femine  luteo,  C.  B.  P.  26.  Millet  with  a  yellow  Seed. 

2.  Milium  paniculd  fparfd  erebld,  glumis  ar  if  at  is. 
Millet  with  a  loofe  eredl  Panicle,  and  bearded  Chaff. 
This  is  the  Milium  paniculd  ampld  ere  Pa  fparfd.  Houf . 
Mff,  Millet  with  a  large  eredl  (parted  Panicle. 
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3.  M ilium  foliis  difperjis.  Flor.  Suec.  55.  Millet  with 
difperfed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Gramen  fylvaticum  pani- 
culd  miliaced  fparfd.  C.  B.  P.  8.  Wood  Grafs  with  a 
fparfed  Millet-like  Panicle. 

4.  Milium  floribus  confer tis.  Prod.  Leyd.  57.  Millet 
with  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters.  This  is  the  Gramen 
paniculatum  Alpinum ,  latifolium ,  paniculd  miliaced  fparfd. 
Schren.  Gr.  34.  Broad  leaved  Alpine  Panicle  Grafs,  with 
a  fparfed  Millet-like  Panicle. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  but  is  now 
cultivated  in  many  Parts  of  Europe ,  as  an  efculent 
Grain  ;  this  rifes  with  a  Reed-like  Stalk,  three  or  four 
Feet  high,  and  is  channeled  ;  at  every  Joint  there  is  one 
Reed-like  Leaf,  which  is  joined  on  the  Top  of  the 
Sheath,  which  embraces  and  covers  that  Joint  of  the 
Stalk  below  the  Leaf ;  this  Sheath  is  clofely  covered 
with  foft  Hairs,  but  the  Leaf  which  is  expanded  has 
none,  that  has  feveral  fmall  longitudinal  Furrows  rim¬ 
ing  parallel  to  the  Mid-rib.  The  Top  of  the  Stalk  is 
terminated  by  a  large  loofe  Panicle,  which  hangs  on  one 
Side,  having  a  chaffy  Flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a 
fmall  round  Seed,  which  is  often  made  into  Puddings, 
ific.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  white, 
and  the  other  hath  black  Seeds,  but  do  not  differ  in  any 
other  Particular. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difcovered  growing  naturally  at 
La  Vera  Cruz y  this  has  a  flenderer  Stalk  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  which  rifes  about  three  Feet  high.  The  Sheaths 
which  furround  it  have  no  Hairs,  but  are  channeled. 
The  Leaves  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  former.  The 
Panicle  ftands  ered:,  and  the  Chaff  has  fhorter  Awns, 
or  Beards. 

The  other  two  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Woods,  and 
are  never  cultivated  in  the  Fields,  fo  do  not  require  any 
farther  Defcription. 

The  common  Millet  was  originally  brought  from  the 
Eafiern  Countries,  where  it  is  ftill  greatly  cultivated, 
from  whence  we  are  furnifhed  annually  with  this  Grain, 
which  is  by  many  Perfons  greatly  efteemed  for  Pud¬ 
dings,  tfic.  thefe  are  feldom  cultivated  in  England ,  but 
by  Way  of  Curiofity  in  fmall  Gardens,  or  for  feeding 
of  Poultry,  where  the  Seeds  generally  ripen  very  well. 

They  muft  be  fown  the  Begining  of  Aprils  upon  a 
warm  dry  Soil,  but  not  too  thick,  becaufe  thefe  Plants 
divide  into  feveral  Branches,  and  fhould  have  much 
Room,  and  when  they  come  up,  they  fhould  be  cleared 
from  Weeds,  after  which  they  will,  in  a  fhort  Time, 
get  the  better  of  them,  and  prevent  their  future  Growth. 
In  Augujl  thefe  Seeds  will  ripen,  when  it  muft  be  cut 
down,  and  beaten  out,  as  is  pradtifed  for  other  Grain  ; 
but  when,  it  begins  to  ripen,  if  it  be  not  protected  from 
Birds,  they  will  foon  devour  it. 

MILLEFOLIUM.  See  Achillea. 

MILLERIA.  Houfi.  Gen.  Nov.  Martyn.  Cent.  4. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  881. 

The  Characters  are, 

This  bath  a  compound  Flower ,  compofed  of  feveral  Flo¬ 
ret s,  and  one  half  Floret ,  which  are  included  in  one  com¬ 
mon  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  cut  into  three  Parts , 
and  is  permanent .  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  have  one  tu- 
bulous  Petal ,  which  is  ereCt ,  and  indented  at  the  Brim  in 
five  Parts  \  thefe  have  five  hairy  Stamina ,  with  ere  hi  li¬ 
near  Summits  connected  in  their  Middle ,  to  the  Side ,  and  are 
the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  and  an  oblong  narrow  Germen , 
fupporting  a  fiender  Style ,  crowned  by  two  narrow ,  obtufe , 
fpreading  Stigmas  ;  thefe  Florets  are  barreii.  The  female 
half  Floret  is  of  one  Leaf ,  fir  etched  out  on  one  Side  like  a 
Tongue ,  and  is  indented  at  the  T op  y  this  hath  a  large  three 
cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style ,  crowned  by 
two  long  brifily  Stigmas,  the  Germen  afterward  turns  to 
an  oblong ,  three-cornered ,  obtufe  Seed ,  inclofed  in  the  Em¬ 
palement. 

»:  This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Setftion 
of  Linn<eush  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  with  compound  Flowers ,  whofe  hermaphrodite  Flow¬ 
ers  are  barren ,  and  the  female  Flowers  are  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

L  Milleria  foliis  cordatiSj  pedunculis  dichctomis , 
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Hort.  Cliff.  426.  Milleria  with  Heart- fhaped  Lea 
and  Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the  Divifton  of  the  Sft 
This  is  the  Milleria  annua ,  erect  a,  major ,  foliis  con j 
tis,  floribus  fpicatis  luteis.  Houfi.  Mff.  Greater  upr 
annual  Milleria ,  with  Leaves  growing  by  Pairs 
yellow  fpiked  Flowers. 

2.  Milleria  foliis  infimis  cordato-ovatis  acntis  7 
fis ,  cauhnis  lanceolato-ovatis ,  acuminatis.  Milleria  w 
lower  Leaves  are  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  acute-poir 
and  rough,  and  the  upper  ones  oval,  Spear-fhaped, 
pointed.  This  is  the  Milleria  annua  ereCla  ramofior 
liis  macula  tis,  profundius  ferralis.  Martyn.  Bee.  5. 
right  annual  branching  Milleria  with,  fpoted  Le 
deeply  fawed. 

3.  Milleria  foliis  ovatis ,.  pedunculis  fimplicifj. 
Hort.  Cliff.  425.  Milleria  with  oval  Leaves,  and  fi 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Milleria  annua  ereCta  nr. 
foliis  parietarite ,  floribus  ex  foliorum  alis.  Houfi. 
Smaller  upright  annual  Milleria  with  a  Pellitory  I 
and  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Lea 

4.  Milleria  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis 
nerviis ,  pedunculis  alaribus.  Milleria  with  oval,  Sp 
fhaped,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  having  three  Veins,' 
Foot  Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Lea 
This  is  the  Milleria  annua  ere  Cl  a,  foliis  pari et aria  lot 
ribus,  floribus  ex  foliorum  alis.  Edit .  Prior.  Annual  t 
Milleria  with  a  longer  Pellitory  Leaf,  and  Flowers  1 
ceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

5.  Milleria  foliis  lanceolatis  rugojis ,  floribus  cor 
tis  axillaribus.  Milleria  with  rough  Spear-fhaped  Lea 
and  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters  from  the  Win»s  of 
Stalks. 

The  firft  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Wil 
Houftoun ,  at  Cdmpeachy ,  in  the  Year  1731,  from  whi 
he  fent  the  Seeds  to  Europe  ;  and  as  the  Charai 
which  diftinguifh  the  Genus,  were  different  from! 
the  other  Genera  of  the  Clafs  to  which  it  belongs 
he  conftituted  a  new  Genus  with  this  Title. 

This  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  branching  Stalk,  f; 
three  to  four  or  five  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  He! 
fhaped  Leaves,  about  four  Inches  long,  and  three  Im 
broad  toward  their  Bafe,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  the  £ 
and  are  flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  having  two  V 
on  each  Side  the  Mid-rib,  which  join  to  it  near 
Bafe,  but  diverge  from  it  toward  the  Borders  of 
Leaves,  and  meet  again  at  the  Point,  which  gener 
is  oblique  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  The  Leaves  are  < 
light  green,  and  hairy,  ftanding  by  Pairs,  oppof 
their  Foot  Stalks  are  about  an  Inch  long,  and  ha\ 
Part  of  the  Leaf  runing  on  each  Side,  like  Wii 
The  Stalks  divide  by  Pairs,  upward,  and  the  Foot  St. 
of  the  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Divifions ;  thefe  bra! 
again  by  Pairs,  and  terminate  in  loofe  Spikes  of  ye 
Flowers,  compofed  of  four  or  five  hermaphrodite 
rets,  which  are  barren,  and  one  female  half  Flc 
which  is  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  oblong  angular  St 
wraped  in  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower.  It  flovj 
in  July  and  Augujl,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Robert  1 
Ur,  at  Camp e achy,  in  the  Year  1734;  this  approac 
near  to  the  firft  Sort,  but  the  Stalks  rife  fix  or  fe 
Feet  high,  and  branch  out  very  wide.  The  Le:: 
are  feven  Inches  long,  and  four  Inches  and  a  Half  br-l 
toward  their  Bafe,  ending  in  long  acute  Points ;  tr. 
are  deeper  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  feveral  hi 
black  Spots  fcattered  over  them  ;  their  Surface  is  roiil 
er,  and  they  are  of  a  darker  green  than  thofe  0 1 1 
firft.  The  upper  Leaves  are  long,  and  Spear-fhap* 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  branch  out  wider,  i 
the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  f‘ 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovered  at  Campeachy ,  by  ? 
late  Dr.  Houftoun  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  1 
with  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  upward  of  two  Feet  hi 
branching  out  at  a  fmall  Diftance  from  the  Root,  i 
three  or  four  fiender  Stalks,  which  are  naked  almoi 
the  Top,  where  they  have  two  oval  Spear-fhaped  Lea’ 
placed  oppofite,  which  are  about  two  Inches  long,  I 
three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  near  their  Bafe,  ej 
ing  in  Points  \  they  are  hairy,  and  ftand  upon  naJ 
Foot  Stalks,  near  an  Inch  long,  and  are  rough,  hav 
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e  longitudinal  Veins,  and  are  flightly  indented  on 
r  Edges.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Foot  Stalks 
le  Leaves,  in  fmall  Clufters  •,  the  common  Ernpale- 
t  is  compofed  of  three  orbicular  Leaves,  which  are 
preffed  together  ;  in  each  of  thefe  are  fituated  two 
lree  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  are  barren,  and 
female  half  Floret,  which  is  fruitful,  being  fucceed- 
iy  a  roundifh  angular  Seed,  inclofed  in  the  Empale- 
t.  This  flowers  and  perfects  Seeds  about  the  fame 
ie  with  the  former. 

’he  fourth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Ro- 
Millar  at  Campeachy  -,  this  is  an  annual  Plant, 
:h  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  three  or  four  Feet 
i,  garnifhed  the  whole  Length  with  oval  Spear¬ 
ed  Leaves  near  four  Inches  long,  and  almoft  two 
id  near  their  Bafe  ;  they  have  three  longitudinal 
is,  and  toward  the  Top  there  are  two  more  which 
rge  from  the  Mid-rib,  but  join  again  at  the  Point. 

:  upper  Side  of  the  Leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  and 
oth,  their  under  Sides  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  they 
indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  from 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  fmall  Clufters,  {landing 
n'lhort  Foot  Stalks  •,  thefe  have  Empalements  like 
former,  but  they  are  much  fmaller,  in  each  of  which 
fituated  two  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  are  bar- 
and  one  female  half  Floret  which  is  fruitful.  This 
rers  and  feeds  later  in  the  Year  than  either  of  the 
aer,  fo  that  unlefs  the  Plants  are  brought  for- 
d  in  the  Spring,  they  will  not  ripen  their  Seeds  in 
land. 

'he  fifth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
lar  at  Campeachy  this  rifes  with  a  pretty  ftrong 
ineled  Stalk  near  four  Feet  high,  divided  into 
nches  by  Pairs ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
ied  Leaves,  about  three  Inches  long  and  one  broad 
he  Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  rough, 
their  Edges  are  entire.  The  Flowers  come  out  at 
■f  Joint  the  whole  Length  of  the  Branches,  in  very 
t Clufters  of  Flowers,  each  containing  upward  of 
nty,  fo  that  the  Branches  are  almoft  covered  with 
n ;  thefe  have  orbicular  compreffed  Empalements, 
ch  have  Borders  to  them,  and  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
either  of  the  two  former.  Their  Leaves  are  equal, 
in  each  of  the  Empalements  are  fituated  two  her- 
ihrodite  Florets  which  are  barren,  and  one  half  Flo- 
which  is  female  and  fruitful.  This  is  alfo  late  in 
/ering,  unlefs  the  Plants  are  brought  forward  early 

the  Spring. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  Ihould  be  fown  early  in  the 
ing,  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed-,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up  about  two  Inches,  they  fhould  be  each 
ifplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  light  rich 
th,  and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
ners  Bark,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the 
1  until  they  have  taken  Root,  as  alfo  to  water  them 
}uently.  After  the  Plants  are  rooted,  they  fhould 
it  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admited  to  them,  by 
Ting  of  the  Glades  of  the  hot  Bed  every  Day  when 
"Weather  is  fair ;  and  they  muft  be  conftantly  wa- 
ed  every  Day  in  hot  Weather,  for  they  are  very 
rfty  Plants.  With  this  Management,  the  Plants 
1,  in  a  Month  after  tranfplanting,  rife  to  a  confider- 
e  Height •,  therefore  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  lar- 
•  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Stove,  plunging  them  into 
:  Bark  Bed,  where  they  may  have  Room  to  grow, 
iecially  the  firft  and  fecond  Sorts,  which  ufually  grow 
^h  and  branch  out,  where  they  are  well  managed, 
-t  the  other  Sorts  feldom  rife  above  three  or  four  Feet 
^h,  and  do  not  fpread  their  Branches  very  far,  fo 
:fe  may  be  allowed  lefs  Room. 

In  the  Middle  of  July  thefe  Plants  will  begin  to 
wer,  and  the  Seeds  will  be  ripe  about  a  Month  after-, 
:refore  they  muft  be  gathered  when  they  begin  to 
ange  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  otherwife  they  will 
)n  fall  off,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  two  large  Kinds, 
vich  will  drop  on  the  leaft  Touch  when  they  are  ripe, 
fefe  Plants  will  continue  flowering  till  Michaelmas ,  or 
er,  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable  -,  but  when  the 
dd  of  the  Autumn  comes  on,  they  will  foon  decay. 
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MIMOSA.  Tvurn.  Inft.  R.  II.  605.  Tab.  375.  Liiu 
Gen.  Plant.  59 7.  Thefenfitive  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  j. 'mall ,  of  one  Leaf , 
indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Top :  The  Flower  has  one 
Funnel-Jhaped  Petal ,  which  hath  five  Points.  It  bath 
Many  long  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  proftrale  Summits , 
and  an  oblong  Germen  fupporting  a  floor  t  fiender  Style, 
crowned  by  a  truncated  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  long  jointed  Pod  with  fever al  tranfverfe  Parti¬ 
tions ,  inclofing  coMpt'effed  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Seftion 
of  Tournefort’s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Poin- 
tal  turns  to  a  poded  Fruit.  Dr.  Linn  mis  has  joined  to 
this  Genus  the  Acacia  of  T ournefort  and  the  Inga  of  Plu - 
mier ,  and  places  it  in  the  firft  Seftion  of  his  thirteenth 
Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have 
many  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mimosa  inermis ,  foliis  bipinnatis ,  fpicis  cernuis , 
fioribns  decandris ,  inferioribus  cafiratis  apetalis.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  505.  Smooth  fenfitive  Plant  with  double  winged 
Leaves,  noding  Spikes  of  Flowers,  having  ten  Stamina, 
and  the  lower  without  either  Stamina  or  Petals.  T  his 
is  the  Mimofa  Jamaicehfis.  Zan.  Hifi.  144.  Senfitive 
Plant  of  Jamaica. 

2.  Mimosa  inermis ,  foliis  bipinnatis ,  fpic arum floribus 
pentandris,  inferioribus  plenis.  Hort.  Upfal.  145.  Smooth 
fenfitive  Plant  with  double  winged  Leaves,  the  Flowers 
of  the  Spikes  with  five  Stamina,  and  the  under  ones 
double.  This  is  the  Mimofa  non  fpinofa ,  palufiris  (A 
herbacea,  procumbens ,  fiore  luteo plena.  Houft.  MJf.  Her¬ 
baceous  Marfti  trailing  fenfitive  Plant  without  Spines, 
and  a  double  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Mimosa  inermis  decumbens,  foliis  bipinnatis,  fpicis 
cernuis ,  floribus  pentandris ,  inferioribus  cafiratis.  Hort .  * 
Upfal.  145.  Smooth  fenfitive  Plant  with  inclining  Stalks, 
double  winged  Leaves,  noding  Spikes  of  Flowers  hav¬ 
ing  five  Stamina,  but  the  under  ones  without  any.  This 
is  the  Mimofa  fpuria  de  Pernambuque ,  did  a  mimofa  Italic  a. 
Zan.  Hifi:  1 5 1 .  Spurious  fenfitive  Plant  of  Pernambuque , 
called  Italian  fenfitive  Plant. 

4.  Mimosa  aculeat a,  foliis pinnatis,  caule  procumbent e 
villofo,  filiqUis  articulatis.  Prickly  fenfitive  Plant  with 
winged  Leaves,  a  hairy  trailing  Stalk,  and  jointed  Pods* 
This  is  the  Mimofa  herbacea  procumbens ,  &  fpinofa ,  caule 
tereti  &  villofo ,  filiquis  articulatis.  Houfi.  MJf.  Trailing 
herbaceous  fenfitive  Plant  having  Spines,  with  a  taper 
and  hairy  Stalk,  and  jointed  Pods. 

5.  Mimosa  foliis  fubdigitatis  pinnatis,  caule  aculealo 
hifpido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  518.  Senfitive  Plant  with  wing¬ 
ed  handed  Leaves,  and  a  prickly  hairy  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Mimofa  fpinofa  tertia ,  five  foliolis  acacia  angufiioribus , 
filiquis  parvis  echinatis.  Breyn.  Cent.  1.  40.  The  third 
prickly  fenfitive  Plant,  with  narrow  Acacia  Leaves, 
and  fmall  prickly  Pods. 

6.  Mimosa  foliis  fubdigitatis  pinnatis ,  caule  aculeat 0 
decumbente ,  filiculis  confertis ,  involucris  hifpidis.  Senfi¬ 
tive  Plant  with  winged  handed  Leaves,  a  prickly  de¬ 
clining  Stalk,  and  fmall  Pods  growing  in  Clufters,  with 
prickly  Coverings.  This  is  the  Mimofa  humilis  frutef- 
cens  &  fpinofa ,  filiquis  conglobatis.  Plum.  Cat.  Low 
fhrubby  and  prickly  fenfitive  Plant  with  cluftered  Pods, 
commonly  called  the  Humble  Plant. 

7.  Mimosa  aculeata,  foliis  bipinnatis,  caule  quadran- 
gulo ,  aculeis  recitrvis ,  leguminibus  quadrivalvibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  522.  Prickly  fenfitive  Plant  with  double 
winged  Leaves,  a  four  cornered  Stalk,  recurved  Spines, 
and  Pods  having  four  Valves.  This  the  Mimofa  her¬ 
bacea  procumbens ,  &  fpinofa ,  caule  quadrangulo ,  filiquis 
quadrivalvibus.  Houfi.  MJf.  Trailing  and  prickly  hei- 
baceous  fenfitive  Plant,  with  a  quadrangular  Stalk,  and 
Pods  having  four  Valves. 

8.  Mimosa  foliis  conjugatis  pinnatis,  partial oas  biju- 
gis,  intimis  minimis ,  caule  aculeato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  5 1  3. 
Senfitive  Plant,  with  conjugated  winged  Leaves,  whole 
Wings  have  two  Pair  of  Lobes,  the  inner  of  which  are 
the  leaft,  and  a  prickly  Stalk,  I  his  is  the  Mimofa 

fpinofa 
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fpinofa  prim  a,  five  Brafiliana  latifolia ,  filiquis  radiatis. 
Breyn.  Cent.  i.  31.  The  firft  prickly,  or  broad  leaved 
fenfitive  Plant  of  the  Brazils,  with  radiated  Pods. 

9.  Mimosa  caulefruticofo,  foliis  bipinna t is,  aculeatis, 
ciculeis  geminis ,  filiquis  radiatis  hirfutis.  Fig.  Plant.  Fab. 
1 83.  fcl.  3.  Senfitive  Plant  with  a  Ihrubby  Stalk,  double 
winged  prickly  Leaves,  whofe  Spines  grow  in  Pairs, 
and  hairy  radiated  Pods.  This  is  the  Mfchynomene  fpi¬ 
nofa  quart  a,  five  foliolis  acacia  angujiioribus ,  frondibus 
validiffimas  fpinas  habentibus.  Breyn.  Cent.  1.  43.  The 
fourth  prickly  fenfitive  Plant,  with  narrow  Acacia 
Leaves,  armed  with  ftrong  Spines. 

10.  Mimosa  caule  inermi  herbaceo  repente,  foliis  con- 
jugatis  pinna tis,  floribus  globofis  alaribus.  Senfitive  Plant 
with  a  creeping  herbaceous  unarmed  Stalk,  conjugated 
winged  Leaves,  and  globular  Flowers  proceeding  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Mimofa  herbacea 
non  fpinofa ,  minima ,  repens.  Sloan.  Hift.  Jam.  2.  p.  58. 
The  lead:  creeping  herbaceous  fenfitive  Plant,  having 
no  Spines. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  Ifiands 
in  the  Weft -In dies,  and  it  has  been  found  growing  in 
fome  warm  moift  Spots,  as  far  North  as  Virginia.  This 
rifes  with  upright  branching  Stalks  fix  or  feven  Feet 
high,  which  become  ligneous  toward  the  Root,  but  are 
not  perennial  (at  leaft  they  are  not  l'o  here  in  any  Situa¬ 
tion,  the  Plants  always  decaying  in  Winter)  •,  thefe  are 
fmooth,  and  garnilhed  with  double  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  four  or  five  Pair  of  long  winged  Lobes, 
which  have  about  twenty  Pair  of  fmall  Leaves  ranged 
along  the  Mid- rib;  they  are  fmooth  and  rounded  at 
their  Points,  of  a  full  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
pale  on  their  under.  Thefe  fmall  Leaves  contract  them- 
felves  together  on  their  being  touched,  but  the  Foot 
Stalks  do  not  decline  at  the  fame  Time,  as  thofe  do 
which  are  titled  FTumble  Plants,  fo  this  is  called  the 
fenfitive  Plant  by  Way  of  DiftinCtion.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  come 
Out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  are  dif- 
pofed  in  globular  Heads  which  nod  downward  ;  they 
are  yellow,  and  all  thofe  which  have  Petals,  have  ten 
Stamina  in  each,  but  thofe  fituated  round  the  Bor¬ 
der,  have  neither  Petals  or  Stamina;  thofe  on  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Spike  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  an  Inch  and 
a  Half  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  which 
change  to  a  dark  brown  when  ripe,  inclofing  three  or 
four  comprefted  lhining  black  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hou- 
fioun  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  growing  in  ftagnant  Waters, 
where  the  Stalks  were  very  broad  and  fiat,  and  floated 
on  the  Surface,  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Pond  Weeds 
do  ;  but  in  thofe  Places  where  the  Water  was  dried  up, 
the  Stalks  grew  upright  and  were  round,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  the  Cafe  when  the  Plants  are  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  fo  that  they  might  eafily  pafs  for  different  Plants, 
to  thofe  who  never  faw  them  growing  in  both  Situati¬ 
ons.  When  this  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Gardens,  it  has 
great  Refemblance  to  the  firft,  but  the  Stalks  of  this 
never  growfo  ereCt,  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  are  lon¬ 
ger,  and  ftand  more  horizontal  ;  the  Heads  of  Flowers 
are  much  larger,  the  Stamina  are  longer,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  on  the  under  Side  of  the  Spike  which  have  no  Sta¬ 
mina  are  double :  The  Pods  of  this  Sort  are  fhorter, 
and  much  broader  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort.  This 
is  alfo  an  annual  Plant  in  this  Country.  This  Sort  was 
fince  difcovered  by  a  Friend  of  mine,  growing  naturally 
in  a  marfhy  Spot  of  Land  in  the  Ifland  of  Barbuda,  from 
whence  he  fent  me  the  Seeds,  with  a  large  Branch  of 
the  Plant  in  a  Glafs  filled  with  a  Lixivium,  which  pre¬ 
served  it  in  the  State  it  was  gathered,  with  the  Flowers 
and  Pods  upon  it. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  all  the  Ifiands  of 
the  Weft- Indies,  where  it  is  titled  the  flothful  fenfitive 
Plant,  bee au fe  the  Leaves  do  not.contrad  on  their  be¬ 
ing  touched.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  Seldom  rife  more 
than  two  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  they  are  fmooth  and 
garnilhed  with  double  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
three  or  four  Pair  of  Wings  which  are  fhorter,  and  the 
fmall  Leaves  are  much  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  two 
former  Sorts ;  the  Heads  of  Flowers  are  Smaller,  and  the 
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Pods  are  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe- of  the  othe 
This  Sort  will  live  through  the  Winter  in'  a  modem- 
warm  Air. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  D 
Houfloun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  Th 
hath  ligneous  Stalks  which  decline  to  the  Ground 
Spreading  out  two  or  three  Feet  from  the  Root,  an 
fend  out  feveral  Side  Branches ;  thefe  are  armed  wit 
fhort  yellowifli  Spines  under  the  Foot  Stalks  of.fi- 
Leaves,  and  are  their  whole  Length  clofely  coyere 
with  briftly  flinging  Hairs;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  th 
Leaves  are  three  Inches  long,  and  at  the  Top  fuftaj 
four  Angle  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  meetinaPoirr 
but  Spread  above  like  the  Fingers  of  an  open  Hani 
Thefe  Wings  are  about  three  Inches  long,  and  at 
clofely  garnifined  with  Small  narrow  Lobes,  Set  by  Pan 
along  the  Mid-rib,  which  is  alfo  covered  on  the*  unfit 
Side,  with  the  like  briftly  Hairs  as  the  Stalk.  Th 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  upo 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  collected  into  globu 
lar  Heads,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellowifli  Colour;  thei 
are  fucceeded  by  Small  jointed  Pods,  containing  two  0 
three  fhining  black  Seeds. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy ,  fron 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  fent  the  Seeds.  This  hat,; 
ligneous  declining  Stalks  which  are  armed  with  Thorns 
and  covered  with  flinging  briftly  Hairs ;  the  Leave 
are  compofed  of  four  Wings,  which  join  at  their  Bafe 
where  they  are  inferted  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  fpreadins 
out  like  the  Fingers  of  an  operf  Hand ;  thefe  Win® 
are  much  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  the  final 
Leaves  or  Lobes  are  broader.  The  Flowers  come  ou 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  upon  long  Foot  Stalks 
growing  in  oval  Heads ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fuc 
ceeded  by  fmall  prickly  Pods.  This  is  one  of  thofi 
Species,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  fall  upon  being  touched. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  the  moft  common  of  any  in  thi 
Ifiands  of  the  Weft-Indies,  as  alfo  in  the  Englifh  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  frequently  fold  in  th< 
Seed  Shops,  by  the  Title  of  Humble  Plant.  The  Root; 
of  this  are  compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  hairy  Fh 
bres,  which  mat  clofe  together,  from  which  come  out 
feveral  ligneous  Stalks  which  naturally  decline  towarc 
the  Ground,  unlefs  they  are  fupported  ;  they  are  armec 
with  fhort  recurved  Spines,  and  garnilhed  with  wingec 
Leaves,  compofed  of  four,  and  fometimes  five  Wings,; 
whofe  Bafes  join  at  a  Point,  where  they  are  inferted  tc 
the  Foot  Stalk,  fpreading  upward  like  the  Fingers  0 
a  Hand  ;  thefe  Wings  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort,  and  the  Stalks  are  not  hairy.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  collected  in  fmall  globular  Heads, 
are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  flat,  jointed 
Pods,  which  have  two  or  three  orbicular,  bordered, 
comprefted  Seeds  in  each  :  Thefe  Pods  are  in  clofe  Cluf- 
ters,  almoft  covered  with  flinging  hairy  Covers. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  fent  the  Seeds.  This 
hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  which  fpreads  andmuU 
tiplies  greatly  in  the  Sands,  where  it  grows  wild ;  the 
Stalks  are  flender  and  have  four  acute  Angles,  armed; 
with  fhort  recurved  Spines  pretty  clofely  ;  the  Leaves 
ftand  upon  long  prickly  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  thinly 
placed  on  the  Branches ;  they  are  compofed  of  two! 
Pair  of  Wings,  Handing  about  an  Inch  afunder ;  the. 
Wings  are  fhort,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  are  narrow,  andl 
not  placed  fo  clofe  together,  as  in  many  of  the  other 
Species.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  outj 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  fuftaining  a  fmall  glo-! 
bular  Head  of  purple  Flowers  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
four  cornered  Pods  about  two  Inches  long,  which  have 
four  Cells,  opening  with  four  Valves,  containing  feve¬ 
ral  angular  Seeds  in  each. 

This  Sort  fpreads  fo  much  at  the  Root,  as  to  render! 
it  not  fo  productive  of  Flowers  and  Seeds,  as  moft  oil 
the  others ;  and  the  Plants  which  are  propagated  by* 
parting  of  the  Roots,  -  are  always  weak,  fo  that  the  beltf 
Way  is  to  propagate  them  by  Seeds,  when  they  can  be! 
obtained.  This  is  one  of  the  Sorts,  whofe  Foot  Stalks! 
fall- on  being  touched. 
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'he  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz , 
i  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  fent  the  Seeds.  This 
with  a  (lender  ligneous  Stalk,  feven  or  eight  Feet 
,  armed  with  fhort  recurved  Thorns.  The  Leaves 
v  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  which  are  prickly,  each 
lining  two  Fair  of  Wings  ;  the  exterior  Pair  have 
Lobes  which  join  at  their  Bafe,  and  are  rounded 
heir  Outfide,  but  (trait  on  their  inner  Edges,  very 
h  (haped  like  a  Pair  ot  thofe  Shears,  ufed  for  fhear- 
of  Sherp  ;  thefe  two  outer  Pair  of  Lobes  are  much 
;r  than  the  inner  ;  they  are  almoft  two  Inches  long, 
one  broad  in  the  Middle.  From  the  Place  where 
:  are  inferted  to  the  Stalk,  come  out  fmall  Branches 
h  have  three  or  four  globular  Heads  of  pale  pur- 
Flowers  coming  out  from  the  Side,  upon  (hort 
:  Stalks,  and  the  principal  Stalk  has  many  of  thefe 
ds  of  Flowers  on  the  upper  Part  for  more  than  a 
:  in  Length  ;  and  this,  as  alfo  the  Branches,  are 
inated  by  the  like  Heads  of  Flowers  :  Thefe  are 
:eded  by  broad,,  flat,  jointed  Pods,  which  open 
two  Valves,  iome  having  but  one,  others  two, 
fome  have  three  orbicular  compreffed  Seeds.  The 
/es  of  this  Sort  move  but  (lowly  when  they  are 
hed,  but  the  Foot  Stalks  fall  when  they  are  preffed 
:y  hard'. 

he  ninth  Sort  was  alfo  found  by  the  fame  Gentle- 
,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  This  hath 
ubby  ered  Stalk,  about  five  Feet  high,  which  is 
r,  and  armed  with  (hort,  broad,  ftrong  Thorns, 
h  are  white,  (landing  on  each  Side  fometimes  al- 
:  oppofite,  and  at  others  alternately.  The  L, eaves 
ompofed  of  five  or  fix  Pair  of  Wings,  which  are 
ed  oppofite  along  a  ftrong  Mid-rib,  and  between 
Pair  are  placed  two  (hort  ftrong  Spines,  pointing 
:ach  Way.  The  fmall  Leaves  which  compofe  thefe 
gs  are  extremely  narrow,  and  (land  very  clofe  to 
other.  Toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  the 
/ers  are  produced  from  the  Sides,  upon  (hort  Foot 
ts ;  they  are  colleded  into  globular  Heads,  and  are 
bright  purple  Colour ;  the  Stalks  are  alfo  termi- 
I  by  fmaller  Heads  of  the  like  Flowers.  Thefe 
fucceeded  by  flat  jointed  Pods  about  two  Inches 
,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  which  fpread 
like  Rays,  there  being  commonly  five  or  fix  of 
joined  together  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Foot  Stalk, 
fe  Pods  feparate  at  each  Articulation,  leaving  the 
Side  Membranes  or  Borders  (landing,  and  the 
s  which  are  comprefled  and  fquare,  drop  out  from 
Joints  of  the  Pods ;  thefe  Pods  are  hairy  at  firft, 
is  they  ripen  become  fmooth. 
his  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  may  be  preferved 
ugh  the  Winter  in  a  warm  Stove,  by  which  Me- 
the  Seeds  may  be  obtained,  for  they  feldom  flower 
firft  Year.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  this  Sort  do  not 
on  being  touched,  but  the  fmall  Leaves  on  the 
gs  clofe  up. 

he  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this 
trailing  herbaceous  Stalks,  which  put  out  Roots  at 
y  Joint,  which  faften  in  the  Ground  and  fpread  to 
eat  Diftance,  as  they  will  alfo  do  here,  when  placed 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  I  have  had  a  Angle  Plant 
>ne  Summer,  which  has  fpread  near  three  Feet 
re,  whofe  Branches  were  clofely  joined,  fo  as  to 
r  the  Surface  of  the  Bed  ;  but  when  they  are  thus 
nted  to  grow,  they  feldom  produce  Flowers.  Thefe 
ts  have  no  Thorns,  but  are  garnifhed  with  wing- 
heaves,  compofed  of  two  Pair  of  (hort  Wings, 
fe  fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes  are  narrow  ;  thefe  (land 
r  (hort  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  fmooth.  The 
Pes  of  this  Sort  contract  and  fall  down  upon  the 
Touch,  fo  that  where  the  Plant  is  extended  to  a 
ance,  a  Perfon  may  draw  any  Figure  with  a  Stick 
a  the  Leaves,  which  will  be  very  vifible  till  the 
^es  recover  again.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
vVings  of  the  Leaves,  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks  about 
nch  in  Length  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  Co- 
5  ancf  are  colledled  into  fmall  globular  Pleads ; 
-  are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  flat,  jointed  Pods,  con- 
ng  three  or  four  comprefled  roundifti  Seeds. 
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Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  (hould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  upon  a  good 
hot  Bed.  If  the  Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  will  appear 
in  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks,  when  they  will  requite 
to  be  treated  with  Care,  for  they  muft  not  have  much 
Wet  till  they  have  required  Strength  ;  nor  fhould  they 
be  drawn  too  weak,  fo  that  frefh  Air  fhould  be  admir¬ 
ed  to  them,  at  all  Times  when  the  Air  is  temperate.  In 
about  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  after  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfpfant,  efpecially  if  the  Bed 
in  which  they  were  fown,  continues  in  a  proper  Decree 
of  Heat ;  then  there  fhould  be  a  frefh  hot  Bed  prepared 
to  receive  them,  which  fhould  be  made  a  Week  before 
the  Plants  are  removed  into  it,  that  the  violent  Heat 
may  be  abated  before  the  Earth  is  laid  upon  the  Duno-, 
and  the  Earth  fhould  have  Time  to  warm  before  the 
Plants  are  planted  into  it.  Then  the  Plants  muft  be 
carefully  railed  up  from  the  Bed  to  preferve  the  Roots 
entire,  and  immediately  planted  in  the  new  Bed,  at 
about  three  or  four  Inches  Diftance,  prefling  the  Earth 
gently  to  their  Roots ;  then  they  (hould  be  gently 
fprinkled  over  with  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their 
Roots ;  after  this  they  muft  be  (haded  from  the  Sun  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root,  and  the  Glades  of  the  hot 
Bed  (hould  be  covered  every  Night,  to  keep  up  the 
Heat  of  the  Bed.  When  the  Plants  are  eftablifhed  in 
their  ne\y  Bed,  they  muft  have  frequent,  but  gentle 
Waterings;  and  every  Day  they  muft  have  free  Air 
admited  to  them,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak ;  but 
they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of 
Heat,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  In  about  a  Month 
after  the  Plants  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  remove  again, 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  preferving  as 
much  Earth  to  their  Roots  as  poflible,  and  each  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  good  Kitchen 
Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan, 
carefully  (hading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants  from  very  warm 
Countries. 

The  Sorts  which  grow  upright  and  tall,  will  foon 
rife  high  enough  to  reach  the  Glades  of  the  hot  Bed, 
efpecially  if  they  thrive  well ;  therefore  they  fhould  be 
fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  and  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and  if  they  are  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  there,  it  will 
greatly  forward  them.  The  firft  Sort  will  often  flower 
here,  if  the  Plants  are  raifed  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
brought  forward  by  their  Removal  from  one  hot  Bed 
to  another,  and  two  or  three  Times  I  have  had  their 
Seeds  ripen,  but  this  can  only  be  expedted  in  very  warm 
Seafons. 

The  perennial  Sorts  will  live  through  the  Winter,  if 
they  are  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove,  and  the  following 
Summer  they  will  produceFlowers  and  ripen  their  Seeds. 
Some  of  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
Branches,  which  will  put  out  Roots,  and  then  may  be 
feparated  from  the  old  Plants ;  and  I  have  fometimes 
propagated  them  by  Cutings,  but  the  Plants  which  rife 
from  Seeds,  are  preferable  to  either  of  thefe. 

There  is  no  particular  Management  which  thefe 
Plants  require,  different  from  others  of  the  fame  warm 
Countries ;  the  great  Care  muft  be  to  keep  them  in  a 
proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  and  not  to  give  them  too 
much  Water,  efpecially  in  cool  Weather  ;  nor  fhould 
they  be  kept  too  dry,  for  many  of  the  Sorts  require  fre¬ 
quent  Waterings,  as  they  naturally  grow  in  moift  Places. 
There  (hould  alfo  be  Care  taken  that  they  do  not  root 
into  the  Tan  Bed,  for  they  foon  put  out  their  Roots 
through  the  Holes  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots,  which, 
when  they  ftrike  into  the  Tan,  will  caufe  the  Plants  to 
grow  very  luxuriant;  but  when  they  are  removed,  and 
thefe  Roots  are  cut  or  broken  off',  the  Plants  feldom 
furvive  it;  therefore  the  Pots  fhould  be  frequently 
drawn  out  of  the  Tan,  and  if  any  of  the  Roots  are  be- 
gining  to  get  through  the  Holes  at  the  Bottom,  they 
fhould  be  cut  off"  clofe  ;  and  when  the  Roots  are  very 
clofely  mated  together,  they  (hould  be  turned  out  of 
the  Pots,  and  pared  round  to  reduce  them,  and  then 

o  C  poted 
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boted  again,  either  in  Pots  of  the  fame  Size,  or  if  the 
Plants  require,  in  Pots  one  Size  larger  ;  but  they  mu  ft 
not  be  oyer-poted,  for  then  the  Plants  will  not  thrive. 

Some  of  thofe  Sorts  whole  Stalks  fpread  near  the 
Ground,  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots  in  the  Middle 
of  June ,  and  planted  in  a  very  warm  Border,  where, 
if  they  are  covered  with  Bell  or  Hand  dalles,  they  will 
live  through  the  Summer ;  but  thefe  will  not  grow  very 
large,  and  upon  the  Approach  of  Cold  in  the  Autumn, 
they  are  foon  deftroyed  ;  however,  thofe  who  have  not 
Conveniency  of  Stoves  or  Tan  Beds,  may  raife  the 
Plants  on  common  hot  Beds  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when 
they  have  acquired  Strength,  they  may  be  treated  in 
this  Manner,  whereby  they  will  have  Pleafure  of  thefe 
Plants  in  Suinmer,  though  not  in  fo  great  Perfection, 
as  thofe  which  have  the  Advantages  before  mentioned  : 
But  thefe  Plants  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this 
Country,  nor  will  they  retain  their  Senfibility  when 
they  are  fully  expofed  to  the  Air. 

It  would  be  to  little  Purpofe  to  trouble  the  Reader 
with  the  leveral  idle  Stories  related  of  thefe  Plants  by 
Travelers,  nor  to  infert  what  has  been  faid  by  others, 
who  have  attempted  to  account  lor  the  Motion  of  the 
Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  on  their  being  touched,  fince 
thefe  has  not  been  any  Thing  wrote  on  this  Subject, 
worthy  of  being  noticed,  that  I  have  yet  feen  •,  1  fhall 
therefore  only  mention  what  I  have  myfelf  obferved  in 
thefe  Plants,  for  more  than  thirty  Years  that  I  have 
cultivated  them. 

The  firft  is,  that  they  are  more  or  lefs  fufceptible  of 
the  Touch  or  Preflure,  according  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Air  in  which  they  grow  ;  for  thofe  Plants  which  are 
kept  in  a  warm  Stove,  cOntradf  their  Leaves  immedi¬ 
ately  on  being  touched,  either  with  the  Hand,  a  Stick, 
or  any  other  Thing,  or.  by  the  Wind  blowing  upon 
them  :  Some  of  the  Sorts  only  contract  their  fmall 
Leaves,  which  are  placed  along  the  Mid-rib  ;  others 
not  only  contract  thefe  fmall  Leaves,  but  the  Foot 
Stalk  alfo  declines  downward  on  being  touched  :  The 
firft  are  called  fienjitive ,  and  the  fecond  humble  Plants  ; 
but  when  thefe  Plants  are  placed  in  a  cooler  Situation, 
they  do  not  move  fo  foon  nor  contract  fo  clofely,  as 
thofe  which  are  in  a  greater  Warmth  •,  and  thofe  which 
are  entirely  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  have  very  little 
Motion,  but  remain  in  one  State,  neither  expanded 
nor  clofed,  but  between  both,  efpecially  in  cool  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  nor  do  thefe  fhut  themfelves  at  Night,  as  thofe 
do  which  are  in  a  warm  Temperature  of  Air. 

The  fecond  is,  that  it  is  not  the  Light  which  caufes 
them  to  expand,  as  fome  have  affirmed  who  have  had 
no  Experience  of  thefe  Things  ;  for  in  the  longed  Days 
of  Summer,  they  are  generally  contracted  by  five  or 
fix  in  the  Evening,  when  the  Sun  remains  above  the 
Horizon  two  or  three  Hours  longer  ;  and  although  the 
Glafles  of  the  Stove  in  which  they  are  placed,  is  cover¬ 
ed  clofe  with  Shutters  to  exclude  the  Light  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Day,  yet  if  the  Air  of  the  Stove  is  warm, 
the  Leaves  of  the  Plants  will  continue  fully  expanded, 
as  I  have  feveral  Times  obferved.  Nor  do  thefe  Plants 
continue  fhut  till  the  Sun  rifes  in  the  ‘Morning,  for  I 
have  frequently  found  their  Leaves  fully  expanded  by 
the  Break  of  Day  in  the  Morning  •,  fo  that  it  is  plain 
the  Light  is  not  the  Caufe  of  their  Expanfion,  nor  the 
Want  of  it  that  of  their  Contraftion. 

I  have  alfo  obferved,  that  thofe  Plants  which  are 
placed  in  the  greateft  Warmth  in  Winter,  continue  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  retain  their  Faculty  of  contracting  on  be¬ 
ing  touched  ;  but  thofe  which  are  in  .  a  moderate 
Warmth,  have  little  or  no  Motion. 

When  any  of  the  upper  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  are 
touched,  if  they  fall  down  and  touch  thofe  which  are 
below  them,  it  will  occafion  their  contracting  and  fall¬ 
ing,  fo  that  by  one  touching  another,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  falling  for  fome  Time.  -When  the  Air  of  the 
Stove  in  which  thefe  Plants  ftand,  is  in  a  proper  Tem¬ 
perature  of  Warmth,  the  Plants  will  recover  themfelves, 
and  their  Leaves  will  be  fully  expanded  in  about  eight 
or  ten  Minutes.  I  have  frequently  watched  them  as 
they  have  been  recovering,  and  have  always  found  it 
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has  been  by  a  vibratory  Motion,  like  the  Index  rv 
Clock.  '  v  1 

Some  of  the  Sorts  are  fo  fufceptible  of  the  Tou 
that  the  fmalleft  Drop  of  Water  falling  on  their  Lea  • 
will  caufe  them  to  contract,  but  others  do  not  nn  > 
without  a  much  greater  Preflure. 

The  B.oots  of  all  the  Sorts  have  a  very  ftrono-  d 
greeable  Odour,  almoft  like  that  of  a  common  Sew 
1  have  met  with  fome  Accounts  of  thefe  Plants  L 
which  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  Leaves  and  Branc  j 
have  a  poifonous  Quality  •,  and  that  the  Indians  exti  • 
a  Poifon  from  them,  which  kills  by  flow  Degrees,  t 
that  the  Root  of  the  Plant-  is  the  only  Remedy  to  ex 
it ;  but  how  far  this  is  true  I  cannot  fay,  havino-  ne  • 
made  any  Experiments  on  the  Qualities  of  thefe  Plan 
but  if  thefe  Plants  are  endued  with  fo  deadly  a  Qua) 
as  related,  this  Seiffibility  with  which  they  are  endu 
may  be  defigned  by  Providence  to  caution  Perfons  ft 
being  too  free  with  it ;  and  as  many  of  them  are  ftror 
ly  armed  with  Thorns,  fo  that  is  a  Guard  againft  th 
being  eaten  by  Animals ;  for  in  all  the  Enquiries  wh 
I  have  made  of  thofe  Perfons.  who- have  refided  in  t 
Countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  I  could  ne 
learn  that  any  Animal  will  browfe  upon  them. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  Natives  of  America , 
were  unknown  to  the  other  Parts  of  the  World  till  ti 
was  difcovered,  for  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  th< 
being  found  in  any  other  Country  •,  and  a  few- Ye. 
ago  I  fent  fome  of  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  to, Chi} 
which  fucceeded,  and  occafioned  great  Admiration 
all  who  law  the  Plants. 

MIMULUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  ygi.  Cyncphymk 

Mitch.  3. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  an  oblong ,  five  cornered ,  permtu 
Empalement  of  one  Leaf ;  it  is  of  the  Lip  or  ringent  Kh 
having  one  Petal ,  who  fie  Lube  is  the  Length  of  the  El 
palement ,  and  the  Brim  is  divided  in  two  Lips.  The  upj. 
Lip  is  ere  ft,  divided  at  the  Lop  in  two  Parts ,  which  a 
reflexed  on  their  Side ;  the  lower  Lip  is  broad  and  triji 
the  middle  Segment  is  the  leaf;  %  the  Palate  is  convex  a 
bifid.  It  has  four  filender  Stamina ,  two  longer  than  t 
other ,  terminated  by  bifid  Kidney -fihaped  Summits ,  and 
conical  Germen  fiupporting  a  filender  Style ,  crowned  by  < 
oval ,  bifid ,  comprejjed  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterwa. 
turns  to  an  oval  Cap fule  with  two  Cells ,  filled  with  fruit 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  SeCtid 
of  Linnaeus’ s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  tho: 
Plants  who  fie  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  Jhort  Stain 
na ,  and  their  Seeds  are  included  in  a  Capfule. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Mimulus,  Hort.  Upfial.  176.  Lab.  2.  This  is  tl 
Digitalis  perfioliata  glabra ,  flore  violaceo  minore.  Mo\ 
Hijl.  2.  p.  479.  Smooth  perfoliated Foxglove,  with 
fmall  Violet  Flower. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  North  America ,  :j 
moift  Ground.  It  has  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annu 
Stalk,  which  decays  in  the  Autumn  ;  the  Stalk 
fquare,  and  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnilhe 
at  each  Joint  with  two  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  whic 
are  broadeft  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  join  round  tl 
Stalk,  but  end  in  acute  Points.  The  lower  Part  of  tl 
Stalk  fends  out  two  or  three  Ihort  Branches,  and  til 
upper  Part  is  adorned  with  two  Flowers  at  each  Join! 
coming  from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves  on  each  Side  tlrf 
Stalk  ;  thefe  have  an  oblong  curved  Empalement  wil 
five  Angles,  indented  at  the  Top  in  five  Parts,  out! 
which  arifes  the  Flower,  with  a  long  curved  1  ub| 
fpreading  open  at  the  Top  into  two  Lips;  the  uppl 
Lip  Handing  erecft,  which  is  flighdy  cut  into  two  Pari 
at  the  Top;  the  under  Lip  turns  downward,  and  |j 
cut  into  three  flight  Segments.  The  Flowers  are  of  I 
Violet  Colour,  but  have  no  Scent.  Thefe  appear  j- 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong. Capiules  with  tv\| 
Cells,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen  in  d| 
Autumn. 
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This  Plant  is  very  hardy  in  Refpedt  to  Cold,  but 
u]d  have  a  loamy  foft  Soil,  rather  moift  than  dry, 
d  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun.  It  may  be  pro- 
gated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in  the  Autumn,  but 
ey  fhould  not  be  divided  too  fmall  ;  it  may  alfo  be 
opagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn, 
jn  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
ring,  feldom  grow  the  fame  Year  ;  thefe  may  be 
wn  on  a  Border  expofed  to  the  Morning  Sun. 

MINT.  See  Mentha. 

MIRABILIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  215.  Jalapa.  Tourn. 
ft.  R.  H.  129.  Lab.  50.  Marvel  of  Peru ,  or  Four 
:iock  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  has  five ,  oval,  Spear- 
ped ,  fmall  Leaves ,  and  is  ered ,  fwelling,  and  perma- 
it.  The  Flower  has  one  Funnel-fhaped  Petal ,  with  a 
<7  fiender  Tube  fitting  upon  the  Nedarium ,  which  fpreads 
n  above,  and  is  cut  into  five  obtufie  Segments.  It  hath 
’  fiender  Stamina ,  which  adhere  to  the  Petal ,  which  are 
•pual  and  inclined,  terminated  by  reundifh  Summits ,  with 
oundifh  Germen  within  the  Nedarium,  fuppor  ting  a  fien- 
Style,  crowned  by  a  globular  Stigma.  The  Germen  afiter- 
rd  becomes  an  oval  five  cornered  Nut ,  inclofiing  one  Seed. 
This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
incus’s  fifth  Ciafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofie 
wers  have  five  Stamina ,  and  one  Style.  Tournefort 
ces  it  in  the  third  Sedtion  of  his  fecond  Ciafs,  which 
itains  the  Herbs  with  a  Funnel-fhaped  Flower  of  one 
fi,  whofe  Empalement  turns  to  a  Fruit.  He  has  given 
Title  of  Jalapa  to  this  Genus,  upon  the  Authority* 
Father  Plumier  and  Ligon ,  who  had  affirmed,  that 
Root  of  one  Species  was  the  Jalap  ufed  in  Medi- 
2 ;  but  it  is  now  well  known,  that  the  Jalap  is  the 
ot  of  a  Convolvulus . 

The  Species  are, 

.  Mirabilis  caule  ere  do,  fioribus  amplioribus.  Mar- 
of  Peru  with  an  erect  Stalk,  and  large  Flowers.  This 
he  Jalapa  fiore  purpureo.  T ourn.  Infi.  1 29.  Jalap  with 
urple  Flower. 

Mirabilis  caule  eredo ,  geniculis  tumentibus,parvo 
e.  Marvel  of  Peru  with  an  eredt  Stalk,  having  lwell- 
Joints,  and  a  fmall  Flower.  This  is  the  Jalapa 
inarum ,  frudu  rugofo.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  130.  Jalap 
he  Shops,  with  a  rough  Fruit. 

.  Mirabilis  caule  decumbent e ,  villofo  &  vifcofo  5 
5  fioris  longiffimo ,  frudu  rugofo.  Marvel  of  Peru  with 
eclining,  hairy,  vifcous  Stalk,  a  very  long  Tube  to 
Flower,  and  a  rough  Fruit.  This  is  the  Jalapa 
xicana,  villofa  &  glutinofa,  tubo  fioris  longiffimo. 
nier.  Hairy  and  glutinous  Jalap  of  Mexico ,  having 
ery  long  Tube  to  the  Flower. 

Hie  firft  Sort  is  the  Marvel  of  Peru ,  which  has  been 
ny  Years  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  for  Or- 
nent ;  of  this  there  are  feveral  Varieties,  which  dif- 
in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  ;  two  of  thefe  are  al¬ 
ps  different,  one  of  them  has  purple  and  white  Flow- 
which  are  variable,  fome  of  them  are  plain  purple, 
ers  are  plain  white,  but  moft  of  them  are  variegated 
h  the  two  Colours,  and  all  thefe  Varieties  are  fome- 
es  upon  the  fame  Plant,  and  at  others  on  different 
nts ;  the  other  has  red  and  yellow  Flowers,  which 
generally  mixed  in  the  fame  Flowers,  but  are'often 
!i  plain  Flowers  of  both  Colours  on  the  fame  Plant, 
rmixed  with  thofe  which  are  variegated  ;  but  fome 
nts  have  only  plain  Flowers  •,  and  I  have  never  found 
t  the  Seeds  of  the  purple  and  white  Sort,  ever  pro- 
ed  the  yellow  and  red,  nor  the  latter  ever  vary  to 
former,  and  I  have  conftantly  cultivated  both  more 
n  forty  Years  ;  but  although  thefe  do  not  change 
u  one  to  the  other,  yet  as  there  is  no  other  Diffe- 
ce  between  them,  than  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flow- 
I  have  not  enumerated  them  as  diftindt  Species. 

I  he  fecond  Sort  is  very  common  in  all  the  Iflands  of 
FEeft-Indies ,  where  the  Inhabitants  call  it  the  Four 
lock  Flower,  from  the  Flowers  opening  at  that 
■ne  of  the  Day.  Of  this  Sort  I  have  never  feen  any 
h  variable  Flowers  j  they  are  of  a  purplifh  red  Co- 
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lour ,  and  not  much  more  than  half  the  Size  cf  the 
other,  i  he  Stalks  of  this  Sort  have  thick  fwollen 
Joints ;  the. Leaves  are  fmaller,  and  the  Fruit  is  very 
rough,  fo  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  diftindt 
Species,  for  I  have  never  feen  any  Alteration  in  this 
from  Seed,  and  I  have  cultivated  it  more  than  thirty 
Years.  Tournefort  was  informed  by  Father  Plumier , 
that  the  Root  of  this  Plant  was  the  officinal  Jalap,  upon 
which  he  conftituted  the  Genus,  and  gave  that  Title  to 
it ;  but  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  was  fully  informed  in  the 
Spanifh  Wefi-Indies  of  the  contrary,  and  brought  over  a 
Drawing  of  the  Plant  which  was  made  by  a  Spaniard  at 
Halapa ,  and  he  carried  two  or  three  of  the  Plants  to 
Jamaica,  where  he  planted  them  in  a  Garden,  but  after 
he  left  the  Ifland,  they  were  deftroyed  by  Hogs ;  how¬ 
ever  he  was  fully  fatisfied  of  its  being  a  Convolvulus  ; 
indeed  the  Roots  of  Marvel  of  Peru  are  purgative,  and 
when  given  in  a  double  Quantity  for  a  Dole,  will  an- 
fwer  the  Purpofe  of  Jalap. 

The  third  Sort  was  fent  from  Mexico,  a  few  Years 
fince.  The  Seeds  of  this  were  firft  fent  me  from  Paris , 
by  Dr.  Monier /  ol  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
afterward  I  had  fome  fent  me  from  Madrid ,  by  Dr* 
Hortega.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  fall  on  the  Ground, 
if  they  are  not  fupported  •,  thefe  grow  about  three  Feet 
long,  and  divide  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  Heart- fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppoiite  ; 
thefe,  as  alfo  the  Stalks,  are  hairy  and  vifcous,  flicking 
to  the  Fingers  of  thofe  that  handle  them.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
white,  and  have  very  long  fiender  Tubes,  'and  a  faint 
mufky  Odour  ;  thefe  are  like  the  other  Sorts,  clofely 
fhut  all  the  Day,  but  expand  every  Evening  when  the 
Sun  declines.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  larger  than 
thofe  ol  any  other  Species,  and  are  as  rough  as  thofe  of 
the  fecond  Sort. 

The  two  Varieties  of  the  firft  Sort  are  very  orna¬ 
mental  Plants  in  Gardens,  during  the  Months  of  July, 
Auguft,  and  September,  and  if  the  Seafon  continues 
mild,  they  often  laft  till  near  the  End  of  Odober.  The 
Flowers  do  not  open  till  toward  the  Evening,  while 
the  Weather  continues  warm,  but  in  moderate  cool 
Weather,  when  the  Sun  is  obfcured,  they  continue  open 
almoft  the  whole  Day.  The  Flowers  are  fo  plentifully 
produced  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  as  that  when 
they  are  open,  the  Plants  feem  entirely  covered  with 
them,  and  there  being  fome  plain,  and  others  variegated 
on  the  fame  Plants,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  Choice 
of  which  there  Ihould  be  Care  taken  not  to  fave  any 
from  thofe  Plants,  whofe  Flowers  are  plain  and  thofe 
who  are  defirous  of  having  only  the  variegated  Kinds, 
are  careful  to  pull  off  all  the  plain  Flowers  from  thofe 
Plants  which  they  intend  for  Seeds,  to  prevent  them 
from  having  any  Seeds,  by  this  Method  they  rarely 
have  any  Plants  with  plain  Flowers. 

The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
in  March,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould 
have  Plenty  of  Air  admited  to  them,  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  mild,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak, 
and  when  they  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  on  another  very  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  or 
if  they  are  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  V/ili  be 
a  more  fecure  Way,  for  then  there  will  be  no  Danger 
in  fhaking  them  out  of  the  Pots,  when  they  are  to  be 
be  planted  in  the  Borders,  fo  as  to  preferve  all  the  Earth 
to  their  Roots ;  by  this  Method  they  will  not  require 
to  be  fhaded,  whereas  thofe  which  are  to  be  tranfplant¬ 
ed  from  the  fecond  hot  Bed  to  the  Borders,  often  rife 
with  little  Earth  to  their  Roots,  fo  muff  be  carefully 
fhaded,  otherwile  they  often  mifcarry. 

When  they  are  in  the  fecond  hot  Bed,  they  fhould 
be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  frefii  Root,  afcer  which 
they  muff  have  Plenty  of  free  Air,  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  drawn  up  weak  •,  and  in  May  they  muff  be  gradual¬ 
ly  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air.  The  Begining  of  June, 
if  the  Seafon  is  favourable,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  giving  them 
proper  Room,  and  after  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
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they  will  require  no  further  Care.  If  thefe  Seeds  are 
fown  in  a  warm  Border  the  Begining  of  April ,  they  will 
grow  very  well,  but  the  Plants  will  be  late  in  the  Sea- 
Ion  before  they  flower. 

As  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  ripen  very  well  every 
Year,  fo  there  are  not  many  who  are  at  the  Trouble  of 
preferving  their  Roots  •,  but  if  thefe  are  taken  out  of 
the  Ground  in  Autumn,  and  laid  in  dry  Sand  all  the 
Winter,  fecured  from  Froft,  and  planted  again  in  the 
Spring,  they  will  grow  much  larger,  and  flower  earlier 
than  the  feedling  Plants  •,  or  if  the  Roots  are  covered 
in  Winter  with  Tanners  Bark,  to  keep  out  the  Froft, 
they  may  remain  in  the  Borders,  provided  the  Soil  be 
dry.  If  the  Roots  which  are  taken  out  of  the  Ground, 
are  planted  the  following  Spring  in  large  Pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  under  a  deep  Frame,  they 
may  be  brought  forward,  and  raifed  to  the  Height  of 
four  or  five  Feet,  as  I  have  frequently  pradtifed,  and 
thefe  Plants  have  come  early  in  the  Seafon  to  flower,  fo 
have  been  intermixed  with  other  ornamental  Plants,  to 
decorate  Halls,  and  fhady  Courts,  where  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  very  beautiful. 

The  other  two  Species  require  the  fame  Treatment, 
but  the  fecond  Sort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  other 
two,  fo  unlefs  the  Plants  are  brought  forward  in  the 
Spring,  they  will  not  flower  till  very  late,  fo  their  Seeds 
will  not  ripen. 

MISLETOE.  See  Vifcum. 

MITELLA.  Pourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  241.  Tab.  126.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  496.  [fo  called  of  Mitella ,  Lat.  a  little  Mi¬ 
tre,  becaule  the  Seed  VefTcl  of  this  Plant  refembles  a 
Bifhop’s  Mitre.]  Ballard  American  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  Bell-Jhaped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  five  Points ,  which  is  permanent.  It  hath  five 
Petals ,  ending  in  many  hairy  Pointsi  and  are  inferted  in 
the  Empalement ,  as  are  alfo  the  ten  Awl-fhaped  Stamina , 
which  are  Jhorter  than  the  Petals ,  and  terminated  by 
roundifh  Summits .  It  hath  a  roundijh  Germen ,  which  is 
bifid ,  with  fcarce  any  Style ,  crowned  by  two  obtufe  Stigmas. 
The  Empalement  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  with 
one  Cell ,  opening  with  two  Valves,  filled  with  fimall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seblion 
of  TourneforP s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whcfe  Pointal,  or  Empalement ,  be¬ 
comes  a  Fruit  with  one  Capfule.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in 
the  fecond  Section  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants ,  who  fie  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina ,  and  two 
Styles,  or  Stigmas. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mitella  fcapo  diphyllo.  IJn.  Gen.  Nov.  29.  Mi¬ 
tella  with  Flower  Stalks  having  two  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Mitella  Americana ,  florum  petals  fimbriatis.  T ourn.  Inft. 
242.  American  Mitella  with  fringed  Petals  to  the  Flowers. 

2.  Mitella  fcapo  nudo.  Amcean.  Acad.  2.  p.  252. 
Mitella  with  a  naked  Stalk. 

The  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods,  in  moft 
Parts  of  North  America.  It  has  a  perennial  Root,  from 
which  come  out  many  Heart-fhaped  angular  Leaves, 
fome  of  which  are  obtufe,  and  others  end  in  acute 
Points  •,  they  are  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green,  a  little  hairy,  and  Hand  upon  pretty  long 
Poot  Stalks.  I  he  blower  Stalks  arife  immediately 
from  the  Root,  having  two  or  three  angular  Leaves  to¬ 
ward  the  Bottom,  and  about  the  Middle  of  the  Stalk 
come  out  two  fmall  Leaves,  with  acute  Angles,  placed 
oppofite.  The  Stalks  rife  eight  or  nine  Inches  high, 
and  are  terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  fmall  whitifh 
Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are  fringed  on  their  Edges  ; 
thefe  appear  the  Begining  of  June,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  Capfules,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
Parts  of  Afia  •,  this  is  of  humbler  Growth  than  the  firft, 
feldom  riling  more  than  five  or  fix  Inches  high.  The 
Leaves  are  not  fo  angular  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort, 
and  the  Flower  Stalks  are  always  naked,  having  no 
Leaves.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  fhorter,  and  more 
compact. 
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Both  thefe  are  propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots 
the  bell  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn  ;  they  fhould  [• 
planted  in  a  fhady  Situation,  and  they  love  a  loft  loam 
Soil. 

MITELLA  MAXIMA.  See  Bixa. 

MOLDAVICA.  See  Dracocephalum. 

MOLLE.  See  Schinus. 

MOLLUGO.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  ycj. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  oBlon 
fmall  Leaves ,  which  are  coloured  an  their  Infide,  and 
permanent.  Phe  Flower  has  five  oval  Petals,  which  at 
floor  ter  than  the  Empalement ,  and  three  briftly  St  amine 
which  Jland  near  the  Style ,  and  are  terminated  by  fing 
Summits,  with  an  oval  Germen,  having  three  Furrow 
fupporting  three  very  ftoort  Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stig 
mas.  Phe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capfuls  wit 
three  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  Kidney  -fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sectio^ 
of  Linnaeus’ s  third  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plan, 
whofe  Flowers  have  three  Stamina  and  three  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Mollugo  foliis  verticillatis  cuneiformibus  acuti. 
caule  fubdivifo  decumbente ,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Hort.  Up 
fal.  24.  Mollugo  with  acute  Wedge- fhaped  Leaves, grow 
ing  in  Whorls,  a  trailing  divided  Stalk,  and  Foe 
Stalks  bearing  a  fingle  Flower.  This  is  the  Alfine pro 
cumb ens ,  galii  facie  Africana.  Hort.  Lugd.  Trailing  Afri 
can  Chickweed  with  the  Appearance  of  Ladies  Bedftraw 

2.  Mollugo  foliis  auaternis  obovatis ,  paniadd  dicho 
tomd.  Hort.  Clift.  28.  Mollugo  with  four  Leaves  at  eacl 
Joint,  which  are  almoft  ovai,  and  a  Panicle  arifing  a 
the  Divifion  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Herman 
alfinis  folio.  Pourn.  Inft.  507.  Rupturewort  with  ; 
Moufe  Ear  Leaf. 

There  are  two  or  three  Species  of  this  Genus,  whicl 
are  rarely  admited  into  Gardens,  fo  I  have  not  enume 
rated  them  here. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  annual  j  the  firft  is  a  Native  o1 
warm  Countries,  fo  is  lefs  hardy  than  the  fecond ;  the1 
are  both  trailing  Plants,  whofe  Stalks  trail  flat  on  tin 
Ground  ;  the  firft  fpreads  out  eight  or  nine  Inches  eve 
ry  Way,  and  at  each  Joint  is  garnilhed  with  fix  or  fevei 
fmall  Leaves  fpre-ad  out  in  Form  of  a  Star.  The  Flow 
ers  are  fmall,  like  thole  of  Chickweed,  one  ftandim 
upon  each  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  ovai 
Capfules,  filled  with  lmall  Seeds,  which,  if  permited  t< 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring 
without  any  Care,  but  when  the  Seeds  happen  to  fal 
upon  Earth,  which  is  thrown  upon  a  hot  Bed,  thi 
Plants  will  be  forwarder  and  ftronger  than  thofe  in  the 
open  Air.  This  is  preferved  in  fome  Gardens  for  thl 
Sake  of  Variety,  but  has  no  great  Beauty. 

The  other  Sort  has  been  already  mentioned  undej 
the  Article  Herniaria ,  but  being  ranged  in  this  Genu 
by  Dr.  Linnaeus ,  I  have  enumerated  it  here. 

MOLUCCELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  643.  Molucca  ■ 
Pourn.  Lift.  R.  H.  187.  Pab.  88.  [This  Plant  takes  itj 
Name  of  the  Molucca  Iflands,  becaufe  it  was  fount 
there.]  Molucca  Balm. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Flower  hath  a  large  permanent  Empalement  of  onA 
Leaf,  which  is  deeply  indented  at  the  Brim,  where  it  fpreadl 
open.  Phe  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind,  with  a  ftoort  V ub\ 
and  Chaps.  Phe  upper  Lip  is  ereCt,  concave,  and  entire  I 
Phe  under  Lip  is  trifid,  the  Middle  Segment  being  longeX 
than  the  other.  It  has  four  Stamina  fituated  under  th\ 
upper  Lip ,  two  of  which  are  fhorter  than  the  other,  croivnl 
ed  by  fingle  Summits ,  and  a  Germen  with  four  Parts ,  fup\ 
porting  a  Style  fituated  with  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  bn  I 
fid  Stigma.  Phe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  four  angular 
convex  Seeds,  fitting  in  'the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  oil 
Linn<eus’ s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plant. I 
whofe  Hewers  have  two  long ,  and  two  jhort  Stamina,  ami 
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■ceded  by  naked  Seeds.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the 
1  Section  of  his  fourth  Clafs,  which  contains  the 
rjnil  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  upper  Lip  is 
ed  like  a  Spoon. 
f  he  Species  are, 

Molu-ccell  a  calycibus  quinqiiedentatis ,  denticulis 
bus.  Prod.  Leyd.  3*4.  Molucca  Balm,  with  Em- 
enrs  indented  in  five  equal  Parts.  This  is  the 
ca  Uvis.  Dod.  Pempt.  92.  Smooth  Molucca  Balm. 
Moluccella  calycibus  Jeptemdentatis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
Molucca  Balm,  whofe  Empalements  are  indented 
t*n  Parts.  This  is  the  Molucca  fpinofa.  Dod.  Pempt. 
rickly  Molucca  Balm. 

e  firft  Sort  rifes  with  a  fquare  Stalk,  three  Feet 
fpreading  out  into  many  Branches,  which  are 
:h,  and  come  out  by  Pairs  ;  they  are  gar- 
I  with  roundilh  Leaves,  which  are  deeply  notch- 
1  their  Edges,  Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  ; 
are  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs ;  they  are  fmooth, 
ight  green  on  both  Sides,  and  at  the  Bafe  of  their 
Stalks  the  Flowers  come  out  in  Whorls ;  thefe 
very  large  fpreading  Empalements,  which  are  in- 
d  in  five  Parts,  and  immediately  under  them 
out  two  Bunches  of  pretty  long  Spines,  one  on 
Side  the  Stalk,  each  Bunch  confifting  of  five  or 
)ines  arifing  from  the  fame  Point.  The  Flowers 
nail,  and  being  fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  large 
dements,  are  not  vifible  at  a  Diftance  ;  they  are 
,  with  a  Call  of  purple,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
ther  Lip  Flowers,  having  the  upper  Lip  entire, 
lollowed  like  a  Spoon,  and  the  under  Lip  is  cut 
hree  Segments,  the  Middle  one  being  the  longeft. 
the  Flower  is  pall,  the  Germen  turn  to  four  Club- 
i  angular  Seeds  inclofed  in  the  Empalement.  It 
:s  in  July,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm  and 
the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England.  The  Smell  of 
dant  is  to  fome  Perfons  very  difagreeable,  and  to 
s  very  pleafant. 

te  lecond  Sort  hath  fquare  fmooth  Stalks,  of  a 
ilh  Colour,  which  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  thofe  of 
)rmer,  but  branch  out  in  the  fame  Manner.  The 
es  are  fmaller,  and  Hand  upon  fhorter  Foot  Stalks ; 
are  deeper,  and  more  acutely  indented  on  their 
3.  The  Empalements  of  the  Flowers  are  not  fo 
,  and  are  cut  into  feven  Segments,  each  being  ter- 
:ed  by  an  acute  Spine.  The  Flowers  are  like  thofe 
e  former  Species,  as  are  alfo  the  Seeds  this  is  not 
rdy  as  the  firft  Sort. 

le  firft  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  Syria , 
he  fecond  is  a  Native  of  the  Molucca  Elands,  from 
ce  this  Genus  received  its  Title.  They  are.  both 
al  Plants,  which  decay  loon  after  their  Seeds  are 
and  being  Natives  of  warm  .Countries,  they  fel- 
perfeft  their  Seeds  in  England ,  when  they  are  fown, 
e  Spring  ;  therefore  the  beft  Way  is  to  raife  the 
:s  in  Autumn,  and  plant  them  in  fmall  Pots  ;  thefe 
d  be  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter, 
e  they  may  have  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  by 
g  off  the  Glafles,  but  covered  in  frofty  Weather, 
ving  to  keep  them  pretty  dry,  otherwife  they  are 
fubjedt  to  rot,  when  they  are  clofely  covered  in 
1  Weather.  In  the  Spring,  the  Plants  may  be 
d  out  of  the  Pots,  with  all  the  Earth  in  the  Pots 
t  their  Roots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  de- 
d  from  ftrong  Winds,  giving  them  a  little  Water 
fie  the  Earth  to  their  Roots  ;  after  this  they  will 
re  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Is,  and  to  fupport  them  with  Stakes,  to  prevent 
being  broken  by  the  Winds.  The  Plants  thus 
tved  through  the  Winter,  will  flower  the  latter 
ol  June,  fo  from  thele  good  Seeds  may  be  ex- 

OLY.  See  Allium. 

<  '  \ 

OMORDICA.  I'curn.  Injl.  R.  II.  103.  Tab.  29. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  967.  Male  Balfam  Apple  ;  in 
G  P onime  de  Merveille. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

kath  male  and  female  Flowers  upon  the  fame  Plant. 
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The  male  Flowers  have  an  open  concave  Empalement  of  ovJ 
Leaf.  The  Flower  hath  one  large  rough  veined  Petal , 
which  adheres  to  the  Empalement ,  and  fpreads  open.  It 
has  three  fhort  Awl -fo  aped  Stamina  ;  in  two  of  the  Sta¬ 
mina  the  Summits  are  bifid ,  and  eared  on  both  Sides  ;  the 
third  has  a  fingle  eared  Summit  \  thefe  are  comprefied  in  a 
Body ,  and  have  a  reflexed  Line  containing  the  Farina.  The 
female  Flowers  have  the  fame  Empalement  and  Petal ,  as 
the  male ,  but  fit  upon  the  Germen  \  thefe  have  three  fhort 
Filaments  without  Summits.  I  he  Germen  fupports  one  ta¬ 
per  trifid  Style ,  crowned  by  three  oblong  gibbous  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  Fruit ,  opening 
with  an  Elafiicity ,  having  three  membranaceous  Cells ,  filled 
with  compreffed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Section 
of  Tournefort' %  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  Bell- fhaped  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Empalement  for 
the  moft  part  turns  to  a  flefhy  Bruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places 
it  in  the  tenth  Sedtion  of  his  twenty  firft  Clafs,  which 
contains  the  Plants  with  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the 
fame  Plant ,  whofe  Stamina  coalefce  together. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Momordica  pomis  angulatis  tuber culatis,  foliis 
glabris  patenti-palmatis.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  451.  Male  Balfam 
Apple  with  angular  waited  Fruit,  and  fmooth  open- 
handed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Momordica  vulgaris.  Tourn. 
Injl.-  R.  H.  103.  Common  male  Balfam  Apple. 

2.  Momordica  pomis  angulatis  tuber  culatis,  foliis 
villofis ,  longitudinaliter  palmatis.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  451.  Male 
Balfam  Apple  with  angular  warted  Fruit,  and  hairy 
Leaves,  which  are  longitudinally  Lland-ihaped.  This 
is  the  Momordica  Zeylanica ,  pampinea  fronde,  fruftu  Ion - 
giori.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  103.  Male  Balfam  Apple  of 
Ceylon  with  a  Vine  Leaf,  and  a  longed  Fruit. 

3.  Momordica  pomis  ovatis  acuminatis  tuberculatis , 
foliis  glabris  palmatis  ferratis.  Male  Balfam  Apple  with 
an  oval  acute-pointed  warted  Fruit,  and  fmooth  Hand- 
ftiaped  Leaves,  which  are  lawed.  This  is  the  Momor¬ 
dica  Zeylanica ,  pampinea.  fronde ,  frudlu  breviori.  Tourn , 
Injl.  103.  Male  Balfam  Apple  of  Ceylon  with  a  Vine 
Leaf,  and  a  fhorter  Fruit. 

4.  Momordica  pomis  hifpidis,  cirrhis  nullis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1010.  Male  Balfam  Apple  with  a  prickly  FYuit, 
and  no  Tendrils  to  the  Vines.  This  is  the  Cucumis 
fylvefiris  afininus  diftus.  C.  B.  P.  314.  Wild  Cucumber, 
called  Afies  Cucumber,  and  the  Elattrium  of  Boer- 
haave. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  AJia ,  the  fecond  and 
third  in  the  Illand  of  Ceylon  they  are  all  annual  Plants, 
which  perifh  foon  after  they  have  ripened  their  Fruit  *, 
thefe  have  trailing  Stalks,  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber 
and  Melon,  which  extend  three  or  four  Feet  in  Length, 
fending  out  many  Side  Branches  ;  they  have  Tendrils, 
by  which  they  fallen  themfelves  to  any  neighbouring 
Plants,  to  fecure  themfelves  from  being  toft,  and  blown 
about  by  the  Winds,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Vine.  The  Leaves  of  the  firft 
and  third  Sorts  are  fmooth,  and  deeply  cut  into  feveral 
Segments,  and  are  fpread  open  like  a  Hand  •,  but  thofe 
of  the  fecond  Sort  are  extended  more  in  Length,  and 
are  hairy.  The  Fruit  of  the  firft  Species  is  oval,  ending 
in  acute  Points,  having  feveral  deep  Angles,  which 
have  fharp  Tubercles  placed  on  their  Edges  ;  it  changes 
to  a  red  or  purplifti  Colour,  when  ripe,  opening  with 
an  Elafticity,  and  throwing  out  its  Seeds. 

The  Fruit  of  the  fecond  Sort  is  much  longer  than 
that  of  the  firft,  and  not  fo  deeply  channeled.  The 
Tubercles  are  fcattered  all  over  the  Surface,  and  are 
not  fharp  like  thofe  of  the  other  ;  this  Fruit  is  yellow 
when  ripe,  and  calls  out  its  Seeds  with  an  Elafticity. 

The  Fruit  of  the  third  Sort  is  fhort  and  pointed, 
like  that  of  the  firft,  but  does  not  fwell  fo  large  in  the 
Middle.  The  Angles  of  this  are  not  deep,  and  the 
whole  Surface  is  clofely  fet  with  fharp  Tubercles  ;  this 
changes  to  a  deep  Orange  Colour,  when  ripe,  and  calls 
out  its  Seeds  in  the  like  Manner. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  commonly  called,  Wild  or  Spurting 
Cucumber,  from  its  calling  out  its  Seeds,  together  with 
the  vifeid  Juice  in  which  the  Seeds  are  lodged,  with  a 
violent  Force,  if  touched  when  ripe  >  and  from  hence 
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it  has  fometimes  the  Appellation  of  Noli  me  t anger e ,  or 
Touch  me  not.  This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  fome 
of  the  warm  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  in  England  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Gardens  for  the  Fruit  which  is  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  or  rather  the  F<ecula  of  the  Juice  of  the  Fruit, 
which  is  the  Elaterium  of  the  Shops. 

This  Plant  hath  a  large  flefhy  Root  fomewhat  like 
that  of  Briony,  from  which  come  forth  every  Spring, 
feveral  thick,  rough,  trailing  Stalks,  which  divide  into 
many  Branches,  and  extend  every  Way  two  or  three 
Feet  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  thick,  rough,  almoft 
Heart- fhaped  Leaves,  of  a  gray  Colour,  ftanding  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  thefe  are  male  and  female,  grow 
ing  at  different  Places  on  the  fame  Plant,  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Cucumber,  but  they  are  much  lefs,  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour,  with  a  greenifh  Bottom  :  The  male 
Flowers  Hand  on  fhort  thick  Foot  Stalks,  but  the  fe  ■ 
male  Flowers  fit  upon  the  young  Fruit,  which,  after 
the  Flower  is  faded,  grows  to  be  an  oval  Fruit  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long,  and  fwelling  like  a  Cucumber,  of  a 
gray  Colour  like  the  Leaves,  and  covered  over  with 
fhort  Prickles.  Thefe  do  not  change  their  Colour  when 
ripe,  like  molt  of  the  other  Fruit  of  this  Clafs ;  but  if 
attempted  to  be  gathered,  they  quit  the  Foot  Stalk, 
and  call  out  the  Seeds  and  Juice  with  great  Violence  ; 
fo  that  where  any  Plants  are  growing,  and  the  Fruit 
permited  to  ftand  till  it  is  ripe,  the  Seeds  will  be  Mat¬ 
tered  all  round  to  a  great  Diftance,  and  there  will  be 
Plenty  of  the  Plants  produced  the  following  Spring. 

But  when  the  Fruit  is  defignedfor  Ufe,  it  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  otherwife  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Juice  will  be  loft,  which  is  the  only  valu¬ 
able  Part  •,  for  the  Juice  which  is  exprefied,  with  Part 
of  the  Parenchyma  of  the  Fruit,  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  other  for  its  Virtues ;  for  the  Elaterium  which 
is  made  from  the  clear  Juice  of  the  Fruit,  is  much 
whiter,  and  will  retain  its  Virtues  much  longer  than 
that  which  is  extracted  by  Prefture. 

The  three  firft  Sorts  are  annual  j  their  Seeds  muft  be 
fown  on  a  hot  Bed  the  Begining  of  March ,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  out  in¬ 
to  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  after  the  Manner  of  Cucumbers  or 
Melons,  puting  two  Plants  of  the  fame  Kind  under 
each  Light,  and  the  Plants  watered  and  fhaded  until 
they  have  taken  Root  •,  after  which  they  muft  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  Cucumbers,  permiting  their  Branches  to  extend 
upon  the  Ground  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  obferve  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

With  this  Management  (provided  you  do  not  let 
them  have  too  much  Wet,  or  expofe  them  too  much  to 
the  open  Air)  they  will  produce  their  Fruit  in  July ,  and 
their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Augujl  and  September,  when  you 
muft  obferve  to  gather  it  as  foon  as  you  fee  the  Fruit 
open,  otherwife  it  will  be  caft  abroad,  and  with  Diffi¬ 
culty  gathered  up  again. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  curious  Gardens  for  the 
Oddnefs  of  their  Fruit ;  but  as  they  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  Room  in  the  hot  Beds,  requiring  frequent  Atten¬ 
dance,  and  being  of  little  Beauty  or  Ufe,  fo  they  are 
not  much  cultivated  in  England ,  except  in  Botanick 
Gardens  for  Variety. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  put  thefe  Plants  in  Pots, 
and  fallen  them  up  to  Stakes,  to  fupport  the  Vines 
from  trailing  on  the  Ground,  and  place  the  Pots  in 
Stoves  ;  where,  when  they  are  fkilfully  managed,  they 
will  produce  their  Fruit  tolerably  well ;  and  in  this 
Way  they  make  a  better  Appearance,  than  when  the 
Vines  fpread  on  the  Ground  like  Cucumbers  and  Me¬ 
lons.  sBut  when  the  Plants  fpread  on  the  Ground,  which 
is  their  natural  Way  of  growing,  they  thrive  much 
better,  and  produce  more  Fruit,  than  when  they  are  fup- 
ported  •,  for  though  thefe  Plants  have  Clafpers,  yet  thefe 
are  not  formed  for  climbing,  but  merely  to  fallen  them- 
felves  about  any  neighbouring  Support,  to  fecure  them, 
from  being  raifed  by  the  Wind  and  broken,  which 
would  often  happen,  where  they  grow  in  the  open  Air 
and  are  fully  expoled,  were  it  not  for  this  Security. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
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(as  was  before  mentioned)  if  permited  to  Matter,  th< 
will  be  a  Supply  of  Plants  come  up  the  follow] 
Spring  ;  or  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  upon  a  Bed  of  lie 
Earth,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  about  a  Month  aft 
and  may  be  tranfplanted  to  an  open  Spot  of  Grom 
in  Rows  at  three  or  four  Feet  Diftance,  and  almoft 
far  afunder  in  the  Rows ;  if  thefe  are  carefully  tn 
planted  while  young,  there  will  be  little  Hazard  of  tl 
growing  •,  and  after  they  have  taken  new  Root  tl 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  cl 
from  Weeds.  If  the  Ground  is  dry  in  which  thefe 
planted,  the  Roots  will  continue  three  or  four  Yea 
unlefs  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  which  v 
kill  them. 

MONARDA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  34.  Leonurus  Ton 
Injl.  R.H.  187.  Lab.  87. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  tubulous  cylindrical  Empalement  of  •  • 
Leaf ,  which  is  channeled  and  cut  into  five  equal  Parts 
the  Brim.  1  he  Flower  hath  one  Petal ,  and  is  of  the  1  > 

Kind ,  having  a  cylindrical  Lube  longer  than  the  Empi . 
ment,  divided  at  the  Fop  into  two  Lips.  The  upper .  • 
is  narrow ,  entire ,  and  erect  \  the  under  Lip  is  broad ,  tri 
and  reflexed  •,  the  middle  Segment  being  long  and  narn 
thofe  on  the  Side  are  obtufe.  It  hath  two  briftly  Stam  ■ 
the  Length  of  the  upper  Lip  in  which  it  is  involved ,  1  . 
minuted  by  compreffed  erect  Summits .  In  the  Bottom  of  > 
Tube  is  fituated  a  four-pointed  Germen ,  fupporting  a  j  . 
der  Style  involved  with  the  Stamina ,  and  crowned  by  1 
acute  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  j  • 
naked  Seeds ,  inclofed  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seriion 
Linnaeus’s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  wi  • 
Flowers  have  two  Stamina  and  one  Style.  fount )  ‘ 
ranges  it  in  the  fecond  Seblion  of  his  fourth  Cl  , 
which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Li  , 
whofe  upper  Lip  is  hollowed  like  a  Spoon . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Monarda  capitulis  terminalibus ,  caule  obtuf-  • 
gulo.  Hort.  Upfal.  12.  Monarda  with  Pleads  of  Flow 
terminating  the  Stalks,  which  have  obtufe  Ang 
This  is  the  Leonurus  Canadenfis,  origani  folio.  Tot  . 
Inft.  R.  H.  187.  Canada  Lion’s  Tail  with  an  Origan  1 
Leaf. 

1.  Monarda  fioribus  capitatis  Jub-didynatnis,  a  t 
acutangulo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  Monarda  with  headed  Fitt¬ 
ers,  whofe  Stamina  are  almoft  in  two  Bodies,  and  1 
acute-angular  Stalk.  This  is  the  Monarda  fioribus  ct  - 
tatis  verticillatifque ,  caule  acutangulo ,  foliis  lanceol 
ferratis  glabris.  Butt.  Cun.  226.  Monarda  with  Flov 
collected  in  Heads  and  Whorls,  an  acute-angular  St;: 
and  fmooth,  fawed,  Spear-iliaped  Leaves,  comme 
called  Ofwego  Tea. 

3.  Monard^  fioribus  verticillatis ,  corollis  punth 
Hort.  Upfal.  12.  Monarda  with  Flowers  growing 
Whorls,  whofe  Petals  are  fpoted.  This  is  the  Cl 
podium  Virginianum ,  anguftifolium ,  fioribus  amplis  /«<: 
purpura  macula  notatis ,  cujus  caulis  fub  quovis  verti 
decern  vel  duodeem  foliolis  rubentibus  eft  circumcindlus. 
nift.  Rail  Sup.  300.  Narrow  leaved  Field  Bafil  of 
ginia ,  with  large  yellow  Flowers  fpoted  with  f 
pie,  whofe  Stalks  have  ten  or  twelve  rediffi  Leaves 
der  each  Whorl  of  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  and  m 
other  Parts  of  North  America.  It  hath  a  perennial  R< 
compofed  of  many  ftrong  Fibres,  which  fpread  far 
every  Side.  The  Stalks  rife  near  three  Feet  hi 
which  are  hairy,  and  have  obtufe  Angles ;  thefe  1 
out  two  or  four  fmall  Side  Branches  toward  theT 
thefe,  as  alfo  the  principal  Stalk,  are  garnifhed  v 
oblong  Leaves,  broad  at  their  Bafe,  but  terminate 
acute  Points ;  they  are  hairy,  a  little  indented  on  t 
Edges,  ftanding  on  fhort  hairy  Foot  Stalks,  and  , 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite.  The  Stalk  and  Branc 
are  terminated  by  Heads  of  purple  Flowers ;  t 
have  a  large  Involucrum  compofed  of  five  acute-po 
ed  Leaves.  The  Flowers  have  each  two  Stamina  wl 

longer  than  the  Petal,  with  a  Style  of  the  f 
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neth,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Flowers  ap- 
r  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen 
:he  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
sre  the  Inhabitants  frequently  ufe  the  Leaves  for 
\  fo  it  is  commonly  called  Ofwego  Tea,  by  which 
■le  it  was  brought  to  England.  This  hath  a  peren- 
[  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  decays  every  All¬ 
an.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  fmooth,  having 
r  acute  Angles  ;  they  rife  about  two  Feet  high,  and 
crarnifhed  with  fmooth,  oval,  Spear- ftiaped  Leaves, 
ich  are  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  (land  by  Pairs 
)ofite  on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  when  bruifed, 
it  a  very  grateful  refrefhing  Odour ;  the  Stalks  fend 
toward  their  Top,  two  or  four  fmall  Side  Branches, 
ich  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame 
ipe  with  "the  other.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
re  Heads  or  Whorls  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  and 
re  is  often  a  fmaller  Whorl  of  Flowers,  growing 
ind  the  Stalk  at  a  Joint  below  the  Head  ;  and  out 
the  Head  ariles  a  naked  Foot  Stalk,  fuftaining  a 
all  Head  or  Whorl  of  Flowers ;  the  Flowers  are  of 
aright  red  Colour,  they  have  two  Lips,  the  upper 
a  is  long,  narrow,  and  entire  •,  the  under  Lip  is  cut 
a  three  Parts  ;  they  have  each  two  Stamina,  which 
longer  than  the  Petal,  terminated  by  comprdfed 
umits,  and  many  of  them  have  two  fhorter  Stamina, 
hout  Summits.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July ,  but  in 
aoift  Seafon,  or  when  the  Plants  are  in  a  moift  Soil, 
y  will  continue  in  flower  till  the  Middle  or  latter  End 
September. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of 
ir  Roots  •,  the  firft  does  not  multiply  fo  faft  as  the 
and,  but  as  that  produces  Plenty  of  Seeds,  fo  it 
y  be  eafily  propagated  that  Way  :  If  the  Seeds  are 
m  in  the  Autumn  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  Plants 
1  come  up  the  following  Spring  •,  but  if  they  are  not 
m  till  Spring,  the  Plants  feldom  rife  till  the  next 
ar.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  and  are  fit  to 
rove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  fhady  Bor- 
at  about  nine  Inches  Diftance,  and  when  they  have 
en  new  Root,  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to 
:p  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  the  Autumn,  when 
y  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  where  they 
to  remain.  The  following  Summer  they  will  flow- 
and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  but  the  Roots  will  continue 
eral  Years,  and  may  be  parted  every  other  Year  to 
reafe  them.  This  loves  a  foft  loamy  Soil,  and  a 
nation  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun. 

The  fecond  Sort  feldom  ripens  Seeds  in  England ,  but 
ncreafes  faft  enough  by  its  creeping  Roots,  as  alfo 
Slips  or  Cutings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  Bor- 
'  in  May ,  will  take  Root,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
nt  or  Balm  •,  but  as  the  Roots  multiply  fo  faft,  there 
feldom  Occafion  to  ufe  any  other  Method  to  propa- 
:e  them. 

Phis  Sort  loves  a  moift  light  Soil,  and  in  a  Situation 
ere  the  Plants  have  only  the  Morning  Sun,  they  will 
itinue  longer  in  flower,  than  thofe  which  are  expofed 
the  full  Sun.  This  is  a  very  ornamental  Plant  in 
rdens,  and  the  Scent  of  the  Leaves  is  very  refrefhing 
1  agreeable  to  moll  People,  and  fome  are  very  fond 
the  Tea  made  with  the  young  Leaves. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  \ 
s  is  a  biennial  Plant,  and  probably  in  its  native  Coun¬ 
may  be  an  annual,  for  the  Roots  perifh  after  the 
ints  have  perfected  their  Seeds.  This  hath  fquare 
Iks  which  rife  about  two  Feet  high,  branching  out 
m  the  Bottom  to  the  1’op,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
ear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  come  out  in  Clufters  at 
h  Joint,  where  there  are  two  larger  Leaves  placed 
xifite,  and  feveral  fmaller  come  out  on  each  Side  the 
Ik  •,  the  larger  Leaves  are  about  two  Inches  and  a 
df  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  and 
flight] y  indented  on  their  Edges.  Toward  the  up- 
'  Part  of  the  Stalk  the  Flowers  come  out  in  large 
horls,  having  to  each  Whorl  an  Involucrum,  corn¬ 
ed  of  ten  or  twelve  fmall  Spear-Jhaped  Leaves,  of  a 
tplifh  red  Colour  on  their  Infi'de ;  the  Flowers  are 
tty  large,  of  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  of  the  other 
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Sorts,  of  a  dirty  yellow  Colour  fpoted  with  purple  ; 
thefe  have  each  two  long  Stamina  fituated  under  the 
upper  Lip,  which  are  terminated  by  bifid  compreflcd 
Summits,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  naked  Seeds  in- 
clofed  in  the  Empalement.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  if 
the  Summer  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the 
Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown 
on  a  Border  of  light  Earth  expofed  to  the  Eaft,  the 
Plants  will  rife  very  freely  ;  when  they  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  fhady  Border,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  firft  Sort  ; 
and  if  they  fhould  fhoot  up  Stalks  to  flower,  they  fhould 
be  cut  down  to  ftrengthen  the  Roots,  that  they  may 
put  out  lateral  Buds,  for  when  they  are  permited  to 
flower  the  firft  Year,  the  Roots  feldom  live  through 
the  Winter,  therefore  they  fhould  be  prevented  :  In  the 
Autumn  the  Plants  may  be  removed,  and  planted  in 
the  open  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  they 
will  flower  the  following  Summer  ;  and  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  they  fhould  be  duly  watered,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  be  near  fo  beautiful,  nor  will  the 
Plants  produce  good  Seeds. 

MONBIN.  See  Spondias. 

MONTI  A.  See  Heliocarpus. 

MORINA.  Tourn.  Cor.  48.  Tab.  480.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  39.  Dictheca.  Vaill.  Mem.  Acad.  1722. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  double  Empalement ;  that  of  the  Fruit  is  tu - 
bulous ,  of  one  Leaf  indented  at  the  Brim  and  permanent ; 
that  of  the  Flower  is  tubulous ,  bifid,  of  one  Leaf ,  and  per¬ 
manent.  The  Flower  hath  one  Petal ,  with  a  long  Lube  en¬ 
larged  upward  and  a  little  incurved.  The  Top  is  divided 
into  two  Lips ;  the  upper  Lip  is  fmall  and  bifid ,  the  under 
Lip  is  cut  into  three  equal  obtufe  Segments ,  the  "middle  one 
being  extended  beyond  the  other.  It  hath  two  brifily  Sta¬ 
mina  fituated  near  the  Style ,  terminated  by  Heart-fhaped 
ere  hi  Summits.  The  globular  Germen  is  fituated  under  the 
Flower ,  fupporting  offender  Style  which  is  longer  than  the 
Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  Target-fhaped  Stigma  •,  the  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  Seed ,  crowned  by  the  Empale¬ 
ment  of  the  Flower. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
of  Tourneforf  s  third  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  tubulous ,  anomalous ,  and  perfonated  Flower  of  one  Petal. 
Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  firft  Se<5tion  of  his  fecond 
Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have 
two  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
known,  which  is, 

Morina.  Hort.  Cliff.  14.  This  is  the  Morina  Ori- 
entalis ,  car  lines  folio.  T ourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Morina ,  with 
a  Carline  Thiftle  Leaf. 

This  Plant  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort ,  in  his 
Travels  in  the  Levant ,  who  gave  it  this  Name  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  Dr.  Morin ,  a  Phyfician  at  Paris. 

It  grows  naturally  near  Erzercn  in  Perfia ,  and  was  in 
the  Englifh  Gardens  before  the  fevere  Winter  in  1740, 
which  killed  all  the  Plants.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is 
taper  and  thick,  runing  deep  into  the  Ground,  fending 
out  feveral  thick  ftrong  Fibres  as  large  as  a  Finger ;  the 
Stalk  rifes  near  three  Feet  high ;  it  is  fmooth,  of  a  pur- 
plifh  Colour  toward  the  Bottom,  but  hairy  and  green  at 
the  Top,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  three  or  four  prickly 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Carline  Thiftle;  they  are  four  or 
five  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  theii 
under  Side,  and  a  little  hairy,  armed  on  their  Edges 
with  Spines.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves  on  each  Side  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  have  very 
long  Tubes,  which  are  {lender  at  the  Bottom,  but  are 
enlarged  upward  and  are  a  little  incurved  ;  the  Brim 
fpreads  open  with  two  large  Lips,  the  upper  Lip  is  in¬ 
dented  at  the  Top  and  rounded  ;  the  lower  Lip  is  cut 
into  three  obtufe  Segments ;  under  the  upper  Lip  are 
fituated  two  briftfy  Stamina,  which  are  crooked,  and 
crowned  with  yellow  Summits.  Thefe  Flowers  appear 
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in  July,  but  I  never  had  any  Seeds  fucceed  them.  Some 
of  the  Flowers  are  white,  and  others  of  a  purplilh  red 
on  the  fame  Plant. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seed,  which  fhould  be 
fown  foon  after  it  is  ripe  in  the  Autumn,  otherwife  the 
Plants  will  not  come  up  the  following  Summer-,  for  1 
have  feveral  Times  obferved,  where  the  Seeds  have  been 
fown  in  the  Spring,  they  have  remained  in  the  Ground 
fourteen  or  fifteen  Months  before  the  Plants  have  ap¬ 
peared.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Places 
where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  becaufe  they  lend  forth 
Tap  Roots,  which  run  very  deep  into  the  Ground ; 
and  when  thefe  are  broken  or  injured  in  tranfplanting, 
the  Plants  feldom  thrive  after.  They  may  be  fown  in 
open  Beds  or  Borders  of  frefh  light  Earth,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  mark  the  Places,  that  the  Ground  may  not  be 
difturbed  ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  Seeds  do 
not  come  up  the  firft  Year,  when  they  are  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  but  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  they  ne¬ 
ver  come  up  the  fame  Year.  The  Ground  where  the 
Seeds  are  fown  muft  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which 
is  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  done  until  the  Plants  come 
up  •,  where  they  are  too  dole  together,  they  fhould  be 
thined  fo  as  to  leave  them  near  eighteen  Inches  apart  -, 
after  which  Time  they  will  require  no  other  Culture 
but  to  keep  them  conftantly  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  in 
the  Spring,  juft  before  the  Plants  put  out  new  Leaves, 
to  ftir  the  Ground  gently  between  them,  and  lay  a  little 
frefh  Earth  over  the  Surface  of  the  Bed  to  encourage 
them. 

In  Autumn  thefe  Plants  decay  to  the  Ground,  and 
fpdforth  new  Leaves  the  following  Spring  but  it  will 
be  three  Years  from  the  Time  of  the  Plants  firft  coming 
up  to  their  flowering,  though  after  that  Time  they  will 
flower  every  Seafon  ;  and  the  Roots'wil!  continue  many 
Years  provided  they  are  not  difturbed,  or  killed  by  very 
fevere  Fro  ft, 

MORUS.  Tourn .  Infl.  R.  H.  589.  Tab.  363.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant ,  936.  [of  ^.ctupo?,  black,  becaufe  its  Fruit 
is  ordinarily  fo.]  The  Mulberry  Trees  in  French , 
Meurier. 

The  Char  a  biers  are. 

It  hath  male  Flowers  growing  at  feparate  Dijlances  from 
the  female ,  on  the  fame  T ree.  I  he  male  Flowers  are  col- 
lebled  in  long  taper  Ropes  or  Katkins ;  thefe  have  no  Pe¬ 
tals ,  but  have  four  Awl-fhaped  ere  It  Stamina  which  are 
longer  than  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits. 
The  female  Flowers  arc  colie  lied  into  roundiflo-  Heads ,  thefe 
have  no  Petals ,  but  a  Heart- foaped  Germen ,  fupporting 
two  long  rough  reflexed  Styles ,  crowned  by  fingle  Stigmas. 
The  Empalement  of  thefe  afterward  become  large,  flefloy, 
fucculent  Fruit ,  compofed  of  feveral  Protuberances ,  in  each 
of  which  is  lodged  one  oval  Seed. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedion  of  Tourne- 
fort’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  with  a  Rope-like  Flower  on  the  fame ,  or  a  feparate 
Tree  from  the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fourth 
Sedion  of  his  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
Plants  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  at  feparate 
Dijlances  on  the  fame  Plant ,  and  the  male  Flowers  have 
four  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Morus  foliis  cordatis  fcabris.  Hort.  Cliff.  441. 
Mulberry  with  rough  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Morus  frublu  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  459.  Mulberry  with  a 
black  Fruit,  or  the  common  Mulberry. 

2.  Morus  foliis  pahnatis  hirfutis.  Mulberry  with 
Hand-fhaped  hairy  Leaves.  This  is  the  Morus  frublu 
nigro  minori ,  foliis  elegant er  laciniatis.  Tourn.  Iiift.  R. 
H.  589.  Smaller  blade  Mulberry  with  elegant  cut 
Leaves. 

3.  Morus  foliis  cordatis  fubtus  villofis,  ament i s  cylin- 
dricis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  986.  Mulberry  with  Heart-fhap¬ 
ed  Leaves  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  Katkins.  This  is  the  Morus  Virginienfls  arbor , 
loti  arboris  inflar  ramofa ,  foliis  amplijflmis.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
Tab.  246.  fol.  4.  Virginia  Mulberry  branching  like  the 
Nettle  Tree,  and  having  very  large  Leaves. 

4.  Morus  foliis  oblique  cordatis  l.cvibus.  Hort.  Cliff \ 
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441.  Mulberry  with  oblique,  fmooth,  Heart- lhaoe 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Menu  frublu  albo.  C.  B.  P. 
Mulberry  with  a  white  Fruit. 

5.  Morus  foliis  oblique  cordatis  acuminatis  hirfuu 
Mulberry  with  oblique,  Heart-fhaped.  acute-pointe< 
hairy  Leaves.  This  is  the  Morus  frutlu  viridi ,  hg 
fulphureo  tinbiorio.  Sloan.  Hift.  Jam.  2.  p.  3.  Mulben 
with  a  green  Fruit,  whofe  Wood  dyes  a  Sulphur  C< 
lour,  or  Fu flick  Wood. 

6.  Morus  foliis  palmatis,  frublibus  hifpidis.  Lin.  S 
Plant.  986.  Mulberry  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves  ai 
prickly  Fruit.  This  is  the  Morus  fativa,  foliis  nr  tit 
mortiue ,  cortice  papyrij era.  Kemp.  Amcen.  471.  Cult 
vated  Mulberry  with  Leaves  like  Dead  Nettle,  and  < 
whofe  Bark  Paper  is  made. 

7.  Morus  foliis  ovato-oblongis  ntrinque  aqualibus,  i, 
aqualitqr  ferratis.  Flcr.  Zeyl.  337.  Mulberry  with  ov 
oblong  Leaves,  which  are  equal  on  both  Sides,  but  m 
equally  fawed.  This  is  the  Tinda-parua.  Hort.  Mai. 
p .87./?/.  49. 

8.  Morus  foliis  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis  obliquis,  r. 
mis  aeuleatis.  Mulberry  with  oval,  oblong,  arute-poin 
ed  Leaves,  which  are  oblique  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  -ar 
prickly  Branches.  This  is  the  Zanthoxylum  aculeatm 
carpini  foliis ,  Americanum ,  cortice  cinereo.  Pluk.  Pin 
239. fol.  3.  Prickly  Zanthoxylum  of  America ,  with  Hon 
beam  Leaves  and  an  Afh-coloured  Bark. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  black  Mulberry  Tre 
which  is  cultivated  for  the  Delicacy  of  its  Fruit.  Th 
Tree  grows  naturally  in  Perfla ,  fpom  whence  it  was  fir 
brought  to  the  fouthern  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  is  no 
become  common  in  every  Part  of  Europe,  where  t! 
Winters  are  not  very  fevere  ;  for  in  the  northern  Par 
of  Sweden,  thefe  Trees  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air 
and  in  feveral  Parts  of  Germany  they  are  planted  again 
Walls,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  Peach,  and  oth 
tender  Fruits  are  here. 

Thefe  Trees  are  generally  of  both  Sexes,  havir 
male  Flowers  or  Katkins,  on  the  fame  Tree  with  til 
Fruit ;  but  it  often  happens,  that  fome  of  the  Trei 
which  are  railed  from  Seeds,  have  only  male  Flower 
and  produce  no  Fruit ;  fo  that  thofe  who  plant  the 
Trees  for  their  Fruit,  fhould  never  make  Choice  < 
fueh  as  have  been  propagated  by  Seeds,  unlefs  the 
have  feen  them  produce  Fruit  in  the  Nurlery,  It 
alfo  the  fureft  Way  to  mark  fuch  Trees  as  are  fruitfi 
in  theNurfery,  at  the  Time  when  their  Fruit  is  upc 
them,  becaufe  thofe  Trees  which  are  propagated  1; 
Layers,  arefometimes  of  the  male  Sort  -,  for  I  have  f 
veralTimes  obferved,  that  iome  of  the  large  Branches  < 
thefe  Trees  have  produced  only  Katkins,  when  the  oth< 
Parts  of  the  Trees  have  been  very  fruitful  fothat  ur 
lefs  Care  is  taken  in  the  Choice  of  the  Branches  f< 
making  the  Layers,  there  is  the  fame  Hazard  as  i 
leedling  Trees  :  Nor  fhould  the  Shoots  which  con- 
out  near  the  Roots  of  old  Trees  be  ever  laid  down,  ft 
thefe  rarely  produce  Fruit  until  they  have  been  plante 
many  Years,  although  the  Trees  from  which  thele  we. 
produced  might  be  very  fruitful,  I  have  obferved  Ion 
Trees  which  produced  only  Katkins  for  many  Yea! 
after  they  were  planted,  and  afterward  have  beconj 
fruitful ;  the  fame  I  have  obferved  in  Walnut  Tree  I 
and  my  honoured  Friend  the  Chevalier  Rathgeb,  has  i  j 
formed  me,  that  he  has  obferved  the  fame  in  the  Leil 
tifk  and  Turpentine  Trees. 

The  old  Mulberry  Trees  are  not  only  more  fruitf  i 
than  the  young,  but  their  Fruit  are  much  larger  ar 
better  flavoured -,  fo  that  where  there  any  of  thefe  0 
Trees,  it  is  the  beft  Way  to  propagate  from  them,  ar 
to  make  Choice  of  thofe  Branches  which  are  moft  frui 
ful.  The  ufual  Method  of  propagating  thefe  Trees, 
by  laying  down  their  Branches,  which  will  take  Root 
one  Year,  and  are  then  feparated  from  the  old  Trees 
but  as  the  moll  fruitful  Branches  are  often  fo  far  fro: 
the  Ground  as  not  to  be  layed,  unlefs  by  railing  of  Box 
or  Bafkets  of  Earth  upon  Supports  for  this  Purpole, 
the  better  Way  is  to  propagate  them  by  Cutings,  whic 
if  rightly  chofen  and  fkilfully  managed,  will  take  Ro 
very  well  ;  and  in  this  Method  there  will  be  no  Did 
culty  in  having  them  from  Trees  at  a  Diftancc,  ar. 
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otn  the  moft  fruitful  Branches.  Thefe  Cutings  Ihould 
.  the  Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  with  one  Joint  of 
e  two  Years  Wood  to  their  Bottom  ;  the  Cutings 
ouid  not  be  fhortened,  but  planted  their  full  Length, 
mn»  two  or  three  Buds  above  Ground.  The  belt 
■afon  for  planting  them  is  in  March ,  after  the  Danger 
hard  Froft  is  over;  they  fhould  be  planted  in  light 
:h  Earth,  prefling  the  Ground  pretty  clofe  about 
em  ;  and  if  they  are  covered  with  Glafies,  it  will  for- 
ird  their  puting  out  Roots  •,  but  where  there  is  not 
ch  Conveniency,  the  Ground  about  them  fhould  be 
vered  with  Mofs,  to  prevent  its  drying  ;  and  where 
is  is  carefully  done,  the  Cutings  will  require  but  Jit- 
:  Water,  and  will  fucceed  much  better  than  with  hav- 
r  much  Wet.  If  the  Cutings  fucceed  well  and  make 
iod  Shoots,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  the  following 
irir.g  into  a  Nurfery,  where  they  fhould  be  regularly 
lined  to  Stems,  by  fixing  down  Stakes  by  each,  to 
iich  the  principal  Shoots  fhould  be  fattened  ;  and 
aft  of  the  lateral  Branches  fhould  be  clofely  pruned 
leaving  only  two  or  three  of  the  weakeft  to  detain 
;Sap,  for  the  Augmentation  of  the  Stem;  for  when 
g  are  quite  divefted  of  their  Side  Shoots,  the  Sap  is 
aunted  to  the  Top,  fo  that  the  Heads  of  the  Trees 
ow  too  fall  for  the  Stems,  and  become  too  weighty 
r  their  Support.  In  about  four  Years  Growth  in 
;  Nurfery,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they 
;  to  remain  ;  for  thefe  Trees  are  tranfplanted  with 
°ater  Safety  while  young,  than  when  they  are  of  a 
2e  Size. 

If  the  Cutings  are  planted  in  a  Bed  fully  expofed  to 
:  Sun,  it  will  be  proper  to  arch  the  Bed  over  with 
oops,  that  they  may  be  fhaded  with  Mats  in  the 
’at  of  the  Day  during  the  Spring,  till  they  have  put 
[  Roots ;  after  which,  the  more  they  are  expofed  to 
:  Sun,  the  better  they  will  fucceed,  provided  the 
ound  is  covered  with  Mofs  or  Mulch  to  prevent  its 
ring;  for  the  Sun  will  harden  the  Shoots,  and  there- 
they  will  be  in  lei's  Danger  of  buffering  by  the  early 
ills  in  Autumn ;  'for  when  thefe  are  in  a  Ihady  Situ- 
>n,  they  are  apt  to  grow  vigoroufly  in  Summer,  fo 
1  be  replete  with  Moifture,  and  the  early  Frofts  in 
ober  frequently  kill  their  Tops ;  and  if  the  following 
nter  proves  fevere,  they  are  often  killed  to  their 
ots,  and  fometimes  are  entirely  deftroyed.  I  have 
)  or  three  Times  made  Trial  of  planting  the  Cutings 
Mulberries  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  have  found  them  fuc- 
d  extremely  well.  This  I  was  led  to,  by  obferving 
ve  Sticks  of  Mulberry  Trees  which  were  cut  for 
ks,  and  thruft  into  the  hot  Bed,  to  fallen  down 
Vines  of  Cucumbers;  which,  although  they  had 
n  cut  from  the  Tree  a  confiderable  Time,  yet  many 
them  put  out  Roots  and  fhot  out  Branches ;  fo  that 
-re  any  Perfon  is  in  Halle  to  propagate  thefe  Trees, 
he  Cutings  are  planted  on  a  hot  Bed,  they  will  take 
ot  much  fooner  than  in  the  common  Ground. 

This  Tree  delights  to  grow  in  rich  light  Earth,  fuch 
s  in  moll  of  the  old  Kitchen  Gardens  about  London , 
:re  there  is  alfo  a  great  Depth  of  Earth  ;  for  in  fome 
thofe  Gardens  there  are  Trees  of  a  very  great  Age, 
ch  are  very  healthy  and  fruitful,  and  their  Fruit  is 
?er  and  better  flavoured,  than  thofe  of  younger 
:es.  I  have  never  yet  feen  any  of  thefe  Trees  which 
e  planted  in  a  very  It  iff  Soil,  or  on  fhallow  Ground 
ier  upon  Clay,  Chalk,  or  Gravel,  which  have  been 
khy  or  fruitful,  but  their  Stems  and  Branches  are 
ered  with  Mofs,  fo  that  the  little  Fruit  which  they 
letimes  produce  are  final!,  ill  tailed,  and  late  before 
r  ripen. 

1  thefe  Trees  are  planted  in  a  Situation  where  they 
defended  from  the  llrong  South  and  North-well 
ads,  it  will  preferve  their  Fruit  from  being  blown 
»  but  this  Shelter  whether  it  be  Trees  or  Buildings, 
dd  be  at  luch  a  Diflance,  as  not  to  keep  off  the 
l  ;  for  where  the  Fruit  has  not  the  Benefit  of  his 
^  to  diffipate  the  Morning  Dews  early,  they  will 
1  m°uldy  and  rot  upon  the  Trees.  There  is  never 
Occafton  for  pruning  Of  thefe  Trees,  more  than  to 
oft  any  of  the  Branches  which  may  grow  crofs  o- 
;S>  fo  as  to  rub  and  wound  their  Bark,  by  their 
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Motion  occafioned  by  the  Wind  ;  for  their  Shoots 
fhould  never  be  fhortened,  becaufe  the  Fruit  is  produced 
on  the  young  Wood. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  from 
whence  I  received  a  Parcel  of  the  Seeds,  and" raifed  a 
good  Number  of  the  Plants ;  all  of  thefe  were  totally 
different  in  their  Leaves  from  the  common  Mulberry, 
fo  that  I  am  certain  of  its  being  a  diflindt  Species,  it  is 
alfo  a  Tree  of  humbler  Growth,  but  the  Fruit  is  fmall 
and  has  no  Flavour,  fo  is  not  worth  propagating;  fome 
of  the  Trees  produced  Fruit  two  or  three  Years  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden. 

The  white  Mulberty  is  commonly  cultivated  for  its 
Leaves  to  feed  Silk  Worms,  in  France ,  Laly,  &c. 
though  the  Perfians  always  make  Ufe  of  the  common 
black  Mulberry  for  that  Purpofe ;  and  I  have  been  af- 
fured  by  a  Gentleman  of  Honour,  who  has  made  Trial 
of  both  Sorts  of  Leaves,  that  the  Worms  fed  with 
thofe  of  the  black  Sort  produce  much  better  Silk  than 
thofe  fed  with  the  white  ;  but  he  obferves,  that  the 
Leaves  of  the  black  Sort  fhould  never  be  given  to  the 
W orms,  after  they  have  eaten  for  fome  Time  of  the 
white,  left  the  Worms  fhould  burft,  which  is  often  the 
Cafe  when  they  are  thus  treated. 

The  Trees  which  are  defigned  to  feed  Silk  Worms, 
fhould  never  be  fullered  to  grow  tall,  but  rather  kept,  in 
a  Sort  of  Hedge  ;  and  inftead  of  pulling  oft’  the  Leaves 
ftngly,  they  Ihould  be  fheared  off  together  with  their 
young  Branches ;  which  is  much  fooner  done,  and  not 
fo  injurious  to  the  Tree. 

This  white  Sort  may  be  propagated  either  from  Seeds 
or  Layers,  as  the  black  Mulberry,  and  is  equally  hardy  ; 
but  the  moft  expeditious  Method  of  railing  thefe  Trees 
in  Quantity,  is  from  the  Seeds,  which  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  Plenty  from  the  South  of  France  or  Italy ;  the 
bell  W ay  to  fo w  thefe  Seeds  in  England ,  is  to  make  a 
moderate  hot  Bed,  which  Ihould  be  arched  over  with 
Hoops,  and  covered  with  Mats ;  upon  this  Bed  the 
Seeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  Middle  of  March ,  and 
covered  over  with  light  Earth  about  a  Quarter  of  an 
Inch  deep  :  In  very  dry  Weather  the  Bed  mull  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  and  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  fhaded 
with  Mats,  and  alfo  covered  in  the  Nights  when  they 
are  cold ;  with  this  Management  the  Plants  will  come 
up  in  five  or  fix  Weeks,  and  as  they  are  tender  wheri 
they  firft  appear,  fo  they  mull  be  guarded  again  ft  frofty 
Mornings,  which  often  happen  in  May,  and  deftroy 
fuch  tender  Plants ;  during  the  Summer  they  mull  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they 
require  :  But  there  mull  be  Care  taken  of  them  the  firft 
Winter,  efpecially  to  cover  them  in  Autumn,  when  the 
firft  Frofts  come,  which  will  kill  the  teridef  Plants  to 
the  Ground,  if  they  are  not  protected  ;  the  following 
March  thefe  Plants  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Nur¬ 
fery  to  get  Strength,  where  they  may  remain  two  or 
three  Years,  and  then  fhould  be  removed  where  they  arfc 
to  continue. 

There  are  two  Or  three  Varieties  of  this  Tree,  which 
differ  in  the  Shape  of  their  Leaves,  Size,  and  Colour  of 
their  Fruit;  but  as  they  are  of  no  other  Ufe  than  for 
their  Leaves,  the  ftrongeft  fhooting  and  the  largeft  Leaf 
Sort  fhould  be  prefered. 

T  he  third  Sort,  which  is  the  Urge  leaved  Virginian 
Mulberry  with  black  Shoots,  is  more  uncommon  than 
than  either  of  the  former ;  there  is  a  large  Plant  of  this 
growing  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Bilhop  of  London  at 
Fulham ,  which  has  been  feveral  Years  an  Inhabitant  of 
that  Garden,  but  has  never  produced  any.  Fruit  that  1 
could  learn  ;  but  hath  fome  Years  a  great  Number  of 
Katkins,  much  like  thofe  of  the  Hazel  Nut,  which  oc¬ 
cafioned  Mr.  Ray  to  give  it  the  Name  of  Corylus ;  but 
it  may  be  one  of  the  male  Trees  which  do  not  produce 
Fruit,  as  it  fometimes  happens  in  the  common  Sorts  of 
Mulberries ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  fomewhat  like  thole 
of  the  common  Mulberry  Tree,  but  are  rougher. 

This  Tree  has  not  been  propagated  yet  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  for  though  it  has  been  buded  and  grafted  upon 
both  the  black  and  white  Mulberries,  yet  1  cannot  hear, 
that  it  hath  fucceeded  upon  either;  and  the  Tree  being 
pretty  tall,  cannot  be  laid  down,  which  is  the  molt 
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likely  Method  to  propagate  it.  This  is  very  hardy, 
and  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  Climate  in  the  open  Air 
very  well,  and  is  coveted  as  a  Curiofity  by  fuch  as  de¬ 
light  in  the  Variety  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

"The  fifth  Sort  is  the  Tree  whole  Wood  is  ufed  by  the 
Dyers,  and  is  better  known  by  the  Title  of  Fuftiek, 
which  is  given  to  the  Wood,  than  by  its  Fruit,  which 
is  of  no  Eftimation.  This  grows  naturally  in  molt  of 
the  Ifiands  in  the  Weft -Indies,  but  in  much  greater  Plen¬ 
ty  at  Campcachy,  where  it  abounds  in  all  the  WAods. 
This  Wood  is  one  of  the  Commodities  exported  from 
Jamaica ,  where  it  grows  in  greater  Plenty  than  in  any 
other  ol  the  Britijh  Iflands. 

This  Tree  in  the  Countries  where  it  grows  naturally, 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  fixty  Feet  and  upward  ;  it  has  a 
light  brown  Bark  which  hath  fome  lhallow  Furrows  ; 
the  Wood  is  firm,  folid,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour. 
It  fends  out  many  Branches  on  every  Side,  covered 
with  a  white  Bark,  and  are  garmfhed  with  Leaves 
about  four  Inches  long,-  which  are  broad  at  their  Bafe, 
indented  at  the  Foot  Stalk,  where  they  are  rounded, 
but  one  Side  is  broader  than  the  other,  fo  that  they 
are  oblique  to  the  Foot  Stalk :  thefe  diminifh  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  end  in  acute  Points  *  they  are  rough  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Mulberry,  of  a  dark  green,  and  Hand 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  Toward  the  End  of  the  young 
Branches,  come  out  Ihort  Katkins  of  a  pale  herbaceous 
Colour,  and  in  other  Parts  of  the  fame  Branches  the 
Fruit  is  produced,  growing  upon  Ihort  Foot  Stalks  ; 
they  are  as  large  as  Nutmegs  of  a  roundilh  Form,  full 
of  Protuberances  like  the  common  Mulberry,  green 
within,  and  on  the  Outfide,  of  a  lufcious  fweet  Tafte 
when  ripe. 

It  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  Country,  unlefs  pre- 
ferved  in  a  warm  Stove.  There  are  feveral  of  the 
Plants  now  growing  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  which  were 
raifed  from  Seeds  fent  from  Jamaica ,  by  William  Wil¬ 
liams,  Efq;  with  many  other  curious  Sorts  which  are 
Natives  of  that  Ifland.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  come 
up  very  freely  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  leparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  fhaded  from  the  Sun 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  Plants  from  thofe  hot 
Countries,  always  keeping  them  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the 
Stove,  where  they  will  make  good  Progrefs.  Thefe 
Plants  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year  in  the  Stove. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China  and  Japan, 
where  the  Inhabitants  make  Paper  of  the  Bark  •,  they 
cultivate  the  Trees  for  that  Purpofe  on  the  Hills  and 
Mountains,  much  after  the  fame  Manner  as  Ofiers  are 
cultivated  here,  cuting  down  the  young  Shoots  in  Au¬ 
tumn  for  their  Bark.  There  were  feveral  of  thefe  Trees 
raifed  from  Seeds  a  few  Years  paft,  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
fo  good  as  to  favour  me  with  one  of  the  Plants,  which 
thrives  very  well  in  the  open  Air,  without  any  Shelter, 
as  many  of  the  Trees  and  Plants  of  thofe  Countries  will 
do,  if  they  grow  on  the  Mountains.  This  Plant  makes 
very  ftrong  vigorous  Shoots,  but  feems  not  to  be  of 
tall  Growth,  for  it  fends  out  many  lateral  Branches  from 
'the  Root,  upward.  The  Leaves  are  large,  fome  of 
them  are  entire,  others  are  deeply  cut  into  three,  and 
fome  into  five  Lobes,  in  Form  of  a  Hand  ;  they  are  of 
a  dark  green,  and  rough  to  the  Touch,  but  of  a  pale 
green,  and  fomewhat  hairy  on  the  under  Side,  falling 
off  on  the  firft  Approach  of  Froft  in  Autumn,  as  do 
thofe  ol  the  common  Mulberry.  The  Defcription  which 
Ktempfer  gives  of  the  Fruit  is,  that  they  are  a  little  larger 
than  Peas,  furrounded  with  long  purple  Hairs,  are 
compofed  of  Acini ,  or  Protuberances,  and  when  ripe, 
change  to  a  black  purple  Colour,  and  are  full  of  fweet 
Juice. 

This  Tree  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  of  the 
Branches,  in  the  fame  Way  as  is  pradtifed  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Mulberry,  or  it  may  be  multiplied  by  planting  of 
the  Cutings,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  before  directed  for 
the  common  Sort. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  where  it 


becomes  a  large  Tree.  It  hath  a  foft,  thick,  yellou 
Bark,  with  a  milky  Juice  like  the  Fig  Tree,  which 
aftringent.  The  Branches  come  out  on  every  Si 
which  are  garmfhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  Hand’ 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ^  both  Sides  of  thefe  Leaves 
equal,  but  their  Edges  are  unequally  fawed  ;  they 
rough,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale 
their  under,  ffanding  alternately  on  the  Branches.  1 
Flowers  come  out  in  round  Heads  at  the  Foot  Sta 
of  the  Leaves,  on  each  Side  the  Branches ;  they  are 
an  herbaceous  white  Colour  ;  the  male  Flowers  h; 
four  Stamina  •,  the  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
roundilh  Fruit,  which  are  firft  green,  afterwards  wh 
and  when  ripe  turn  to  a  dark  red  Colour. 

I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  from  Bombay,  wh 
I  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  The  Plants  are 
tender  to  live  out  of  a  Stove  in  this  Country,  for  ; 
raifed  a  good  Number  of  the  Plants,  fo  when  they  1 
obtained  Strength,  I  placed  fome  of  them  in  differ 
Situations,  where  they  were  defended  from  the  Fr 
but  not  ' any  of  them  lurvived  the  Winter,  but  tl: 
which  were  in  the  Bark  Stove,  where  they  are  confta 
Iy  kept,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tl 
der  Plants,  giving  them  but  little  Water  in  Win] 
]  with  which  Management  the  Plants  thrive,  and  ret] 
their  Leaves  all  the  Year. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and  i 
in  the  Bahama  Iflands,  from  both  which  Places  I  h 
received  the  Seeds.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  cut, ; 
fold  for  the  fame  Ufes  as  the  fifth,  from  which  i 
Tree  has  not  been  well  diflingyifhed  by  the  Botanil 
this  does  not  grow  to  fo  great  Size  as  the  fifth ; 
Branches  are  llenderer,  the  Leaves  are  narrower,  ; 
are  rounded  at  their  Bafe,  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
end  in  acute  Points.  At  the  Foot  Stalk  of  each  L 
comes  out  two  fharp  Thorns,  which,  in  the  o! 
Branches  grow  to  the  Length  of  two  Inches. 
Fruit  is  fhaped  like  that  of  the  fifth  Sort,  but  is' final 

MOSCHATELLINA.  See  Adoxa. 

MOSS.  See  Mufcus. 

MOTHERWORT.  See  Cardiaca. 
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MOULD,  the  Goodnefs  of  wflfich  may  be  knowrj 
the  Sight,  Smell,  and  Touch. 

Firft,  by  the  Sight :  Thofe  Moulds  that  are  cj 
bright  Cheftnut,  or  hazelly  Colour,  are  counted  . 
belt ;  of  this  Colour  are  the  beft  Loams,  and  alfo 
beft  natural  Earth,  and  this  will  be  the  better  yet,  : 
cuts  like  Butter,  and  does  not  ftick  obftinately,  bi 
fhort,  tolerably  light,  breaking  into  fmall  Clods, 
fweet,  will  be  tempered  without  crufting,  or  chapind 
dry  Weather,  or  turning  to  Mortar  in  >^et. 

The  next  to  that,  the  dark  gray  and  ruffet  Moil 
are  accounted  the  beft,  the  light  and  dark  Afh  Coll 
are  reckoned  the  worft,  fuch  as  are  ufually  found: 
common,  or  heathy  Ground  ;  the  clear  tawny  is  bd 
Means  to  be  approved,  but  that  of  a  yellowifh  red 
lour  is  accounted  the  worft  of  all  •,  this  is  commit 
found  in  wild  and  wafte  Parts  of  the  Country,  and,! 
the  moft  Part,  produce  nothing  but  Furz  and  FI 
according  as  their  Bottoms  are  more  or  lefs  of  a  II 
and  fandy,  or  of  a  fpewy  Gravel,  or  clayey  Naturd 
Secondly,  by  the  Smell  ;  all  Lands  that  are  g| 
and  wholefome,  will,  after  Rain,  or  breaking  up  byjj 
Spade,  emit  a  good  Smell. 

Thirdly,  by  the  Touch  :  By  this  Means  we  mayj, 
cover  whether  it  confifts  of  Subftances  entirely  aren| 
ous,  or  clammy  •,  or,  according  as  it  is  expreffed  by  I 
Evelyn,  whether  it  be  tender,  fatty,  deterfive,  or  :j 
pery,  or  more  harlh,  gritty,  porous,  or  friable. 

That  being  always  the  beft  that  is  between  the  jj 
Extremes,  and  does  not  contain  the  two  different  Cl 
lities  of  foft  and  hard  mixed,  of  moift  and  dry,  of  c| 
lifh  and  mild,  that  is,  neither  too  unctuous  or  too  II 
but  fuch  as  will  e.afily  diffolve,  of  a  juft  Con  mu  j 
between  Sand  and  Clay,  and  fuch  as  will  not  flic  | 
the  Spade  or  Fingers  upon  every  Flafh  of  Rain.^J 


A  Loam,  or  Brick  Mould,  is  not  to  be  difapproved, 
requiring  little  Help  or  Improvement  but  the  Spade, 
d  is  efteemed  both  by  the  Gardener  and  Florift. 

MUCILAGE  is  a  vifcous  clammy  Subftance  about 
eds,  U c. 

MUCILAGINOUS  fignifies,  endowed  with  a  clam- 
j  vifcous  Matter. 

MULBERRY.  See  Morus. 

MULLEIN.  See  Verbafcum. 

MULTJSILIQUOUS  Plants  are  fuch  as  have  after 
h  Flower,  many  diftinft,  long,  flender,  and,  many 
mes,  crooked  Cafes,  or  Siliquus,  in  which  their  Seed 
contained,  and  which,  when  they  ripen,  open  of 
mifelves,  and  let  the  Seeds  drop.  Of  this  Kind  is  the 
ar’s  Foot,  Columbines,  common  Houfeleek,  Navel- 
irt.  Orpine,  Ur. 

MUMMY,  a  Sort  of  Grafting  Wax,  made  of  one 
und  of  common  black  Pitch,  and  a  Quarter  of  a 
und  of  common  Turpentine,  put  into  an  earthern 
it,  and  let  on  the  Fire  in  the  open  Air  ;  in  doing  this 
u  ought  to  hold  a  Cover  in  your  Hand,  ready  to  co- 
r  it,  in  order  to  quench  it,  by  puting.it  thereon,  which 
;o  be  done  feveral  Times,  feting  it  on  the  Fire  again, 
it  the  nitrous  and  volatile  Parts  may  be  evaporated. 
ie  Way  to  know  when  it  is  enough,  is  by  pouring  a 
le  of  it  upon  a  Pewter  Plate,  and  if  it  be  Lo,  it  will 
tgulate  prefently  ;  then  this  melted  Pitch  is  to  be 
ured  into  another  Pot,  and  a  little  common  Wax  is 
be  added  to  it,  mixing  them  well  together,  and  then 
be  kept  for  Ufe. 

Dr.  Agricola  directs  the  ufing  this  Mummy  as  foi¬ 
ls  : 

When  you  would  drefs  Roots  with  this  Wax,  you 
ill:  melt  it,  and  afterwards  let  it  cool  a  little  ;  then 
)  in  the  Ends  of  the  Pieces  of  the  Roots  you  would 
.nt  (for  he  propofes  it  for  the  planting  Pieces  of 
ots  of  Trees,  UV.)  one  after  the  other,  but  not  too 
:p,  and  afterwards  to  put  them  in  Water,  and  to 
nt  them  in  the  Earth,  the  fmall  End  downwards,  fo 
t  the  larger  End  may  appear  a  little  Way  out  there- 
and  have  the  Benefit  of  the  Air,  and  then  to  prefs 
Earth  very  hard  down  about  them,  that  they  may 
l  receive  too  much  Wet,  becaufe  that  would  rot  them. 
Mummy  for  exotick  Plants ;  the  fame  Authour  di- 
ts  the  making  it  as  follows  : 

Take  half  a  Pound  of  Gum  Copal,  beat  it  very  fine, 

1  fearfe  it :  Take  three  Pounds  of  Venice  Turpentine, 

1  melt  it  over  a  flow  Fire  in  a  ftrong  earthen  Pot  ; 
en  the  Turpentine  is  melted  and  liquidated,  put  the 
ed  Gum  into  it,  keep  it  continually  Firing  with  a 
le  Stick,  augmenting  the  Fire  gradually,  and  it  will 
diffolve  inlenfibly  ;  afterwards  let  the  Turpentine 
iporate  well,  and  it  will  thicken,  and  when  it  is  be¬ 
ne  of  a  fufficient  Confiftence,  you  may  make  it  up 
o  little  Rolls,  like  Sealing  Wax,  and  keep  it  for 
e. 

Phis  Mummy,  he  fays,  is  an  excellent  Vulnerary 
Plants,  it  being  fubjedf'to  no  Corruption,  as  other 
tnmy  Things  are  •,  it  hinders  any  Rotennefs  between 
Stock  and  the  Root,  by  means  of  which  the  Callus 
ormed  the  fooner,  and  fpreads  over  all  the  Parts, 
1  the  Stock  becomes  entirely  connected  with  the  Root, 
did  gives  Strength  and  Vigour  to  the  Root,  and  like- 
e  facilitates  it. 

Vegetable  Mummy  ;  the  fame  Authour  direffs  the 
king  of  this  as  follows  : 

EH  a  large  Kettle,  or  earthen  Pot,  about  a  third 
ft  full  of  common  black  Pitch,  and  add  to  it  a  little 
-  Refm,  or  fulphurated  Pitch,  and  a  little  yellow 
;  melt  thefe  together  till  they  become  liquid, 
n  take  them  off"  the  Fire,  and  let  them  Hand  till  they 
(e  done  fmoking,  and,  when  cool,  you  may,  with 
,rufh,  p] after  the  Incifions  which  are  made  for  Inocur 
on,  Grafting,  ific. 


Garden  or  Foreft  Mummy ;  the  fame  Authour  directs 
the  making  it  as  follows  : 

Take  three  Pounds  of  common  Turpentine,  and  four 
Pounds  of  common  Pitch  ;  melt  the  Turpentine  over 
the  Fire,  and,  having  beaten  the  Pitch  to  a  Powder, 
throw  it  in  ;  when  they  are  well  mixed  together,  and 
grown  pretty  thick,  take  it  off,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

This  Compofition  may  be  either  made  up  into  little 
Sticks,  like  thole  of  Sealing  Wax,  to  be  made  ufe  of 
on  little  Trees,  or  it  may  be  kept  in  little  Pots,  and 
melted  over  a  flow  Fire,  when  there  is  Occafion  to  ufe 
it,  and,  diping  a  little  Brufh  in  it,  you  may  plafter 
the  Graft. 

The  Noble  Mummy,  or  Grafting  Wax  ;  to  make 
this  the  fame  Authour  diredts  : 

Take  two  Pounds  of  pure  Pitch,  fuch  as  is  called  at 
Ratijbon  Virgin  Pitch,  and  add  to  it  half  a  Pound  of 
good  Turpentine  ;  put  them  together  in  an  earthen  Pot, 
and  fet  them  over  the  Fire,  that  the  volatile  Part  of  the 
Turpentine  may  evaporate,  otherwife  it  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  Trees  and  Roots.  Prove  it  as  you  did  the 
former,  to  know  when  it  is  enough  •,  then  add  to  it  half 
a  Pound  of  Virgin  Wax,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  pound¬ 
ed  Myrrh  and  Aloes ;  when  thefe  are  well  mixed, 
make  it  up  into  little  Rolls,  or  Plafters,  or  elfe  it  may 
be  kept  in  Gallipots. 

The  Time  he  directs  when  the  Operation  of  the 
Roots  is  to  be  performed,  is  in  the  Months  of  September , 
October ,  and  November  ;  though  it  may  fucceed  well  at 
any  Time  of  the  Year,  yet  thole  Months  are  the  moft 
proper  Seafons  for  it.  The  only  Difference  he  fays,  is, 
what  is  planted  in  the  Spring,  will  (hoot  out  in  June 
or  July,  and  what  is  planted  in  Autumn  comes  not 
forth  till  the  Month  of  April. 

The  aforefaid  Authour  mentions  great  Performances 
by  ufing  thefe  Mummies  ;  thole  who  have  a  Mind  to 
be  fatisfied,  may  perufe  his  Treatile. 

MUNTINGIA,  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  41.  Tab.  6.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  575. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  five  Segments 
to  the  Bottom.  The  Flower  hath  five  Heart-Jhaped  Petals , 
narrow  at  their  Bafe ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empale - 
ment ,  and fipread  open-like  a  Rofe.  It  has  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Stamina ,  which  are  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  fit ua ted  a  roundijh  Germen ,  having  no  Style , 
but  is  crowned  by  a  Stigma  divided  into  many  Parts.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  foft  Fruit ,  with  one  Cell , 
crowned  by  the  Stigma ,  like  a  Navel ,  and  filled  with  fmall 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina ,  and  one  Stigma.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Tournefort’ s  Syftem,  it  mult  be  ranged  in  the 
eighth  Seffion  of  his  twenty- firft  Clafs,  which  contains 
the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Empale¬ 
ment  becomes  a  Fruit ,  having  hard  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Muntingja  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis  acuminaiis  fib - 
tus  tomentofis ,  pedunculis  unifloris.  Muntingia  with  Heart- 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  wool¬ 
ly  on  their  under  Side,  and  Foot  Stalks  having  one 
Flower.  This  is  the  Muntingia  folio  fericeo  mo  Hi,  fruCtu 
majori.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  41.  Muntingia  with  a  foft  filky 
Leaf,  and  a  larger  Fruit. 

2.  Muntingia  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabris  trinervis ,  fio- 
ribus  conferlis  axillaribus  feffilibus.  Muntingia  with  rough 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  having  three  Veins,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Ciufters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and 
firing  clofe.  This  is  the  Muntingia  folio  ulmi  afpero , 
frutiu  minimo  glomerato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Muntingia 
with  a  rough  Elm  Leaf,  and  a  very  fmall  Fruit  grow¬ 
ing  in  Ciufters. 

g.  Muntingia  foliis  oblongo-cvcHis  acutis  rugefis,  fio- 
ribus  alaribus  confertis  pedunculatis.  Muntingia  with  ob¬ 
long  oval,  acute,  rough  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Ciufters  upon  P’oot  Stalks,  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Muntingia  folio  corr.i,  fruCtu  minore.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  Muntingia  with  a  Cornel  Leaf,  and  a  lefifer  Fruit. 

The 
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The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Father 
Phonier,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Muntingius ,  who  was  Pro- 
feffor  of  Botany  at  Groningen ,  in  Holland ,  who  published 
a  Folio  Book  in  Botany,  entitled,  Phytographia  Curio- 
I  fa  •,  in  which  there  are  many  Figures  of  Plants  exhi¬ 
bited,  engraven  on  Copper  Plates  he  alfo  publifhed 
two  Books  of  Plants  in  Quarto,  one  ot  which  is  enti- 
tiled,  Aloidarum,  in  which  the  Figures  of  feveral  Sorts 
of  Aloes  are  exhibited  ;  the  Title  of  the  other  is,  De 
Herb  a  Britannic  a  Antiquorum. 

The  firfl  Sort  is  figured  and  deferibed  by  Sir  hans 
Sloane,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica ,  by  the  Title  of  Loti 
arbtris  folio  angufliore ,  rubi  jlore,  frublu  polyfpermo^  umbi- 
licato.  2.  p.  80.  This  Tree  rifes  to  the  Height  of  thirty 
Feet,  or  more,  in  its  native  Soil,  fending  out  many 
Branches  toward  the  Top,  which  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth  dark  purple  Bark,  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  a- 
bout  three  Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters  broad  at 
their  Bafe,  where  they  are  rounded  Heart-fafhion  at  the 
Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  end  in  acute  Points,  are  very  woolly 
on  their  under  Side,  but  imooth  above,  and  of  a  lucid 
green  ;  they  are  flightly  fawed  on  their  Fdges,  and  are 
placed  alternately.  The  Mowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  ftanding  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  •, 
they  are  compofed  of  five  Heart-rfhaped  Petals,  which 
are  white,  and  fpread  open,  refembling  thole  of  the 
Bramble,  having  many  Stamina,  about  half  the  Lengtn 
of  the  Petals,  terminated  by  globular  Summits,  and  in 
the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Germen,  crowned  by 
a  manv  pointed  Stigma.  1  he  Germen  afterwaid  turns 
to  a  pulpy  umbilicated  Fruit,  as  large  as  the  Fruit  of 
the  Cockfpur  Hawthorn,  /and,  when  ripe,  of  a  dark 
purple  Colour,  inclofing  many  fmall,  hard,  angular 
Seeds  ;  this  Sort  has  produced  Flowers  and  Fruit  in 
England. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this 
feldom  rifes  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  Branches  the  whole  Length,  which 
are  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark,  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  two  Inches  long,  and  half 
an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  very  rough,  and  their  Borders 
are  reflexed,  ftanding  alternately  pretty  clofe  together, 
on  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  at 
every  Leaf  in  Clufters,  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  flhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  umbilicated  Fruit,  of  a  yel- 
lowifli  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  third  Sort  grows  in  the  Wefl-Indies ,  where  it 
rifes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  Feet  high,  fending  out  ma¬ 
ny  hairy  Branches,  Covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark, 
and  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  a 
Point  •,  they  are  rough,  and  a  little  hairy  ;  they  have 
fix  Veins,  which  come  out  from  the  Mid-rib,  two  ari- 
fing  near  the  Bafe,  two  more  a  little  higher,  and  the 
other  two  near  the  Point ;  thefe  diverge  toward  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Leaf,  but  meet  again  at  the  Point ;  they 
are  of  a  yellowiih  green.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
Clufters  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  ftanding  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowiih  Co¬ 
lour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  Orange-coloured  Fruit. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  three  Sorts  were  fent  by  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Millar ,  from  Jamaica ,  which  fucceeded  in  fome  of 
the  Englifis  Gardens. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  in  warm 
Weather  the  Glades  fhould  be  raifed  to  admit  frefh  Air. 
Thefe  Seeds  will  often  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole 
Year  before  the  Plants  will  appear,  in  which  Cafe  the 
Pots  mu  ft  be  kept  conftantly  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
fhould  remain  in  the  hot  Bed  till  after  Michaelmas,  when 
they  may  be  rempved  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into 
the  Bark  Bed,  between  other  Pots  of  tall  Plants,  where 
there  is  not  Room  for  Plants  to  ftand,  where  they  may 
remain.  During  the  Winter  Seafon,  thefe  Pots  fhould 
be  now  and  then  watered,  when  the  Earth  appears  dry, 
and  in  the  Bes-ining  of  March  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed 
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out  of  the  Stove,  and  placed  into  a  frefh  Bark  Bed  ui 
der  Frames,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  foon  afte 
When  the  Plants  are  come  up  about  two  Inch 
high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Pot 
and  each  planted'  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  wr 
light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot  E 
again,  obferving  to  lhade  them  from  the  Sun,  un 
they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  Time  tin 
fhould  be  duly  watered,  and  in  warm  Weather  tlv 
rnuft  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air.  In  this  hot  B, 
the  Plants  may  remain  until  Autumn,  when  the  Nigh 
begin  to  be  cold  •,  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be  r 
moved  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  th<$  Bark  Be 
During  the  Winter  Seafon  thefe  Plants  muft  be  ke 
warm,  efpecially  while  they  are  young,  and  frequent 
refrefhed  with  Water  ;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  the 
in  large  Quantities,  left  it  rot  the  tender  Ffibres  of  th< 
Roots.  It  will  be  proper  to  continue  thefe  Plants 
the  Stove  all  the  Year,  but  in  warm  Weather  they  fhou 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air  ;  but  as  the  Plants  grow 
Strength,  they  will  be  more  hardy,  and  may  be  me 
expofed  in  Summer,  and  in  Winter  will  live  in  a  d 
Stove,  if  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Heat. 

MURUCUIA.  See  Paflifiora. 

MUSA.  Plitm.  Nov.  Gen.  24.  Tab.  34.  Lin.  Gc 
Plant.  1010.  The  Plaintain  Tree. 

'I' he  Char  a  biers  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  upon  the  fame  Sta 
feveral  of  which  are  hermaphrodite*;,  thefe  are  produced 
a  Jingle  Stalk  (or  Spadix)  the  male  Flowers  are  fituated 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Spike ,  and  the  female  below  \  th 
are  in  Bunches,  each  Bunch  having  a  Sheath,  or  Cov, 
which  falls  of.  The  Flowers  are  of  the  Lip  Kind.  1 
Petals  conftitute  the  upper  Lip,  and  the  Ne Star ium  the  1. 
der  ■,  they  have  fix  Awl-fhaped  Stamina,  five  of  which  a 
fituated  in  the  Petal,  and  the  fixth  in  the  Nebiarium  ;  t\ 
is  double  the  Length  of  the  other,  terminated  by  a  lint 
Summit,  the  others  have  none.  The  Germen  is  Jituated  1. 
der  the  Flower ,  which  is  long,  having  three  obtufe  Ang 
fupporting  an  ere  A  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  a  rou.no 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  tk 
cornered  fiefJoy  Fruit,  covered  with  a  thick  Rind,  divic 
into  three  Parts. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion 
Linnaeus's  twenty-third  Clafs,  which  includes  tin 
Plants  with  male  and  female  Flowers,  which  are  hern 
phrodite  on  the  fame  Stalk.  Plunder  ranges  it  in  Tour ; 
fort's  Clafs,  with  the  Anomalous  Flowers  of  feveral  1 
tals  ;  and  Gar  fin  places  it  among  the  Plants  with  a 
Flower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Musa  Jpadice  nut  ante,  frublu  longiore  triquet 
Mufa  with  a  noding  Spike,  and  a  long  three-cornei 
Fruit.  This  is  the  Mufa  frublu  cucumerino  longk 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  24.  Mufa  with  a  longer  Cucumb 
fhaped  Fruit,  commonly  called,  Plaintain  Tree. 

2.  Musa  fpadice  nut  ante,  frublu  breviore  obtufe -angt 
Mufa  with  a  noding  Spike,  and  a  fhort  Fruit  with  (j 
tufe  Angles.  This  is  the  Mufa  frublu  cucumerino ,  b 
viore.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  24.  MuJ'a  with  a  fhorter  C 
cumber-fhaped  Fruit,  commonly  called,  Banana. 

The  firft  Sort  is  cultivated  in  all  the  Iflands  of 
JVeJl- Indies,  where  the  Fruit  ferves  the  Negroes 
Bread,  and  fome  of  the  white  People  alfo  prefer  it 
moft  other  Things,  efpecially  to  the  Yams,  and  Ca 

da  Bread.  L 

This  Plant  rifes  with  a  foft  herbaceous  Stalk,  nit 
Feet  high,  and  upward  ;  the  lower  Part  of  the  So 
is  often  as  large  as  a  Man’s  Thigh,  diminifhing  gra1 
ally  to  the  Top,  where  the  Leaves  come  out  on  ev 
Side  •,  thefe' are  often  fix  Feet  long,  and  near  two  1 
broad,  with  a  ftrong  fieftiy  Mid-rib,  and  a  great  M 
ber  of  tranfverle  Veins  runing  from  the  Mid-ri  t° 
Borders.  The  Leaves  are  thin  and  tender,  lo  > 
where  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air ;  they  are 
nerally  torn  by  the  Wind,  for  as  they  are  |)arSe’ 
Wind  has  great  Power  againft  them  j  thefe  LeJ 
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ie  out  from  the  Center  of  the  Stalk,  and  are  rolled 
at  their  firft  Appearance,  but  when  they  are  ad- 
c  d  above  the  Stalk,  they  expand  quite  flat,  and 
,  h,ac'  ward  j  as  thefe  Leaves  come  up  rolled  in  the 
;;ier  before  mentioned,  their  Advance  upward  is  fo 
k;  that  their  Growth  may  almofl  be  difeerned  by 
naked  If  ye,  and  La  fine  Line  is  drawn  crofs,  level 
i  the  Top  of  the  Leaf,  in  an  Hour’s  Time  the  Leaf 
be  near  an  Inch  above  it.  When  the  Plant  is 
,vn  to  its  full  Height,  the  Spike  of  Flowers  will  ap- 
•  in  th.  Center,  winch  is  often  near  four  Feet  in 
gth,  me!  hods  on  one  Side.  The  Flowers  come  out 
unches,  thole  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Spike  being 
large: if  ;  the  others  diminifh  in  their  Size  upward  ; 
t  <4  thel’e  Bunches  is  covered  with  a  Spathae,  or 
ith,  of  a  fine  purple  Colour  within,  which  drops  off 
n  the  Flowers  open.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Spike 
ade  up  or  barren  Flowers,  which  are  not  fucceeded 
ruit,  but  fall  off  with  their  Covers.  The  Fruit  of 
is  tight  or  nine  Inches  long,  and  above  an  Inch 
neter,  a  little  incurved,  and  has  three  Angles  ;  it 
firft  green,  but,  when  ripe,  of  a  pale  yellow  Co- 
.  The  Skin  is  tough,  and  within  is  a  foft  Pulp  of 
feious  fweet  Flavour.  The  Spikes  of  Fruit  are  of- 
fo  large,  as  to  weigh  upward  of  forty  Pounds, 
he  Fruit  of  this  Sort  is  generally  cut  before  it  is  ripe, 
roafted  in  the  Embers,  then  is  eaten  inftead  of 
d.  The  Leaves  are  ufed  for  Napkins  and  Table 
hs,  and  are  Food  for  Hogs, 
he  fecond  Sort,  which  is  commonly  called  Banana , 
rs  from  the  firft,  in  having  its  Stalks  marked  with 
purple  Stripes  and  Spots.  The  Fruit  is  fhorter, 
:er,  and  rounder  ;  the  Pulp  is  fofter,  and  of  a  more 
ous  Tafte,  fo  is  generally  eaten  by  way  of  Defert, 
feldom  ufed  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Plantain,  there- 
is  not  cultivated  in  fuch  Plenty, 
oth  thefe  Plants  were  carried  to  the  Weft- Indies, 
the  Canary  Iflands,  to  which  Place  it  is  believed 
were  carried  from  Guinea ,  where  they  grow  natu- 
;  thefe  Plants  are  alfo  cultivated  in  Egypt ,  and  in 
other  hot  Countries,  where  they  grow  to  Perfec- 
in  about  ten  Months,  from  their  firft  planting,  to 
ipening  of  their  Fruit,  when  their  Stalks  are  cut 
i,  and  feveral  Suckers  come  up  from  the  Root, 
after  which  they  Will  alfo  produce  Fruit  in  ten 
ths  after,  fo  that  by  cutingdown  the  Stalks  at  dif- 
t  Times,  there  is  a  conftant  Succeffion  of  Fruit  all 
fear. 

Europe  there  are  fome  of  thefe  Plants  preferved  in 
rardens  of  curious  Perfons,  who  have  hot  Houfes  ca¬ 
ms  enough  for  their  Reception,  in  many  of  which 
have  ripened  their  Fruit  very  well  ;  but  as  they  grow 
tail,  and  their  Leaves  are  large,  they  require 
:  Room  in  the  Stove,  than  moft  People  care  to  al- 
them  ;  they  are  propagated  by  Suckers,  which 
:  from  the  Roots  of  thofe  Plants  which  have  fruit¬ 
ed  many  Times  the  younger  Plants,  when  they 
tinted  in  Growth,  will  put  out  Suckers ;  thefe 
Id  be  .carefully  taken  off,  preferving  fome  Fibres  to 
Roots,  and  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich 
h,  and  plunged  into  the  i  an  Bed  in  the  Stove  ; 
may  be  taken  off  any  Time  in  Summer,  and  it  is 
to  take  them  off  when  young,  becaufe  if  their 
s  are  grown  large,  they  do  not  put  out  new  Fibres 
on,  and  when  the  thick  Part  of  the  Root  is  cut  in 
g  off,  the  Plants  often  rot. 

Jnng  the  Summer  Seafon  thefe  Plants  muft  be 
lfully  watered,  for  the  Surface  of  their  Leaves  be- 
arge,  there  is  a  great  Confumption  of  Moifture, 
erfpiration,  in  hot  Weather,  but  in  the  Winter 
muft  be  watered  more  fparingly,  though  at  that 
in  they  muft  be  often  refrefhed,  but  it  muft  not  be 
1  them  in  fuch  Quantities. 

ie  Pots  in  which  thefe  Plants  are  placed,  fhould  be 
’  in  Proportion  to  the  Size  of  the  Plants,  for  their 
s  generally  extend  pretty  far,  and  the  Earth  fhould 
p. ancl  tight.  The  Degree  of  Heat  with  which 
tuants  thrive  be  ft,  is  much  the  fame  with  the  A- 
or  Pine  Apple,  in  which  I  have  had  many  pf 
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thefe  Plants  produce  their  Fruit  in  Perfedlion,  and  they 
were  near  twenty  Feet  high.  ‘ 

The  moft  fure  Method  to  have  thefe  Plants  fruit  in 
1  England,  is,  after  they  have  grown  for  fome  Time  in 
Pots,  fo  as  to  have  made  good  Roots,  to  ftvake  them 
out  of  the  Pots  with  the  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  plant  them  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  obferve- 
ing  to  lay  a  little  old  T.an  near  their  Roots,  for  their 
Fibres  to  ftrike  into,  and  in  a  few  Months  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Plants  will  extend  themfelves  many  Feet  each  Way 
in  the  Bark,  and  thefe  Plants  will  thrive  a  great  deal 
fafter,  than  thofe  which  are  confined  in  Pots,  or  Tubs. 
When  the  Bark  Bed  wants  to  be  renewed  with  frefh 
Tan,  there  fhould  be  great  Care  taken  of  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Plants,  not  to  cut  or  break  them,  as  alfo  to  leave 
a  large  Quantity  of  the  old  Tan  about  them,  becaufe, 
if  the  new  Tan  is  laid  too  near  them,  it  will  fcorch 
their  Roots,  and  injure  them;  thefe  Plants  muft  be 
plentifully  lupplied  with  Water,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive  ;  in  Winter  they  fhould  be  watered  twice  a  Week, 
giving  at  leaft  a  Gallon  to  each  Plant,  but  in  Summer 
they  muft  be  watered  every  other  Day,  and  double  the 
Quantity  given  to  them  each  Time.  If  the  Plants  pufh 
out  their  Flower  Stems  in  the  Spring,  there  will  be 
Hopes  of  their  perfecting  their  Fruit,  but  when  they 
come  out  late  in  the  Year,  the  Plants  will  fometimes 
decay  before  the  Fruit  is  ripe.  The  Stoves  in  which 
thefe  Plants  are  placed,  fhould  be  at  leaft  twenty  Feet 
in  Height,  otherwife  there  will  not  be  Room  for  their 
Leaves  to  expand  ;  for  when  the  Plants  are  in  Vigour, 
the  Leaves  are  often  eight  Feet  in  Length,  and°near 
three  Feet  broad  ;  fo  that  if  the  Stems  grow  to  be  four¬ 
teen  Feet  to  the  Divifion  of  the  Leaves,  and  the  Houfe 
is  not  twenty  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  will  be  cramped, 
which  will  retard  the  Growth  of  the  Plants ;  befides, 
when  the  Leaves  are  bent  againft  the  Glafs,  there  will 
tie  Danger  of  their  breaking  them,  when  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  vigoroufly  ;  for  I  have  had,  in  one  Night,  the  Stems 
of  fuch  bent  Leaves  force  through  the  Glafs,  and  by 
the  next  IVIorning  advanced  two  or  three  Inches  above 
the  Glafs. 

I  have  feen  fome  Bunches  of  Fruit  of  the  firft  Sort, 
which  were  upward  of  forty  Pounds  Weight,  and  per¬ 
fectly  ripe  in  England ;  but  this  is  not  fo  good  a  Fruit, 
as  to  tempt  any  Perfon  to  be  at  the  Expence  of  raifing 
them  in  England ;  the  fecond  Sort  is  prefered  to  the  firft, 
for  the  Flavour  of  its  Fruit,  in  all  thofe  hot  Countries 
where  thefe  Plants  abound  ;  the  Bunches  of  thefe  are 
not  near  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  nor  are  the 
tingle  Fruit  near  fo  long  ;  thefe  change  to  a  deeper  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  as  they  ripen,  but  their  Tafte  is  fomewhat 
like  that  of  meally  Figs.  Some  Perfons  who  have  re- 
fided  in  the  Weft-Indies,  having  eaten  fome  of  thefe 
Fruit,  which  were  produced  in  England ,  have  thought 
them  little  inferior  to  thofe  which  grew  in  America  - 
and  I  imagine,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Couni 
tries  would  not  efteem  thefe  Fruits  fo  much,  had  they 
Variety  of  other  Sorts ;  but,  for  want  of  better, 
they  eat  many  Kinds  of  Fruit,  which  would  not  be 
valued  in  Europe ,  could  they  be  obtained  in  Perfec¬ 
tion. 

MUSCARI.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  347.  Tab.  180.  Mufk, 
or  Grape  Hyacinth,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement.  It  hath  one  oval 
Pitcher -ft:  aped  Petal ,  which  is  reflexed  at  the  Brim.  It 
hath  three  NeClariums  on  the  Top  of  the  Germen,  and  fix 
Awl- Jh aped  Stamina,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  Petal , 
whofie  Summits  join  together ,  and  in  the  Center  is  fituated 
a  roundifb  three  cornered  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style , 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns 
to  a  roundifb  three-cornered  Capfule ,  having  three  Cells  fill¬ 
ed  with  roundifb  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  SeCtion  of 
Tournefort' s  ninth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  Lily  Flower  of  one  Petal,  cut  into  fix  Parts ,  whofie 
Point  al  becomes  the  Fruit.  Dr.  Finn  ecus  has  joined  this 
Genus  to  the  Hyacinth,  which  is  placed  in  the  firft 
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SedliOn  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  which  contains'  the  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina ,  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Muscari  corollis  glohofis  uniformibus,  foliis  canali- 
culato-cylindricis.  Mufcari  with  uniform  globular  Petals, 
and  cylindrical  Gutter- Ihaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Mufcari  arvenfe ,  j  unci  folium,  caruleum ,  minus.  Fourn. 
Infi.  348.  Smaller  blue  Field  Mufcari  with  Rufh  Leaves, 
commonly  called,  Grape  LIyacinth. 

2.  Muscari  corollis  angidato-cylindricis,  fummis  fieri- 
libus  longius  pedicellatis.  Mufcari  with  angular  cylindrical 
Petals,  which  on  the  Top  of  the  Spike  are  barren,  and 
have  longer  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Mufcari  arvenfe , 
latifolium ,  purpurafcens.  Fourn.  Inf.  347.  Broad  leaved 
purple  Field  Mufcari,  commonly  called,  Fair-haired 
Hyacinth. 

3.  Muscari  corollis  ovatis.  Mufcari  with  oval  Pe¬ 
tals.  This  is  the  Mufcari  obfoletiore  fore.  Cluf.  Hifi.  1. 
p.  178.  Mufcari  With  an  obfolete  Flower,  commonly 
called,  Mulk  Hyacinth. 

4.  Muscari  flsribus  paniculatis  monfir  of s.  Mufcari 
with  monftrous  Flowers  growing  in  Panicles.  This  is 
the  Hyacinthus  paniculd  caruled.  C.  B.  P.  42.  Blue  pa- 
niculated  Hyacinth,  called  Feathered  Hyacinth. 

5 .  Muscari  paniculd  rainofd ,  floribus  monfir ofs.  Muf¬ 
cari  with  a  branching  Panicle,  and  monftrous  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Hyacinthus  comofus  ramofus ,  elegantior .  Ger. 
1 1 7.  Fair-curled  hairy  branched  Plyacinth. 

6.  Mti  sc  a  r  1  corollis  irregularibus  fexpartitis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  318.  MufcaH  with  irregular  Petals,  which  are 
cut  into  fix  Parts.  This  is  the  Hyacinthus  orchioides  A- 
fricanus  major  bifolius  maculatus ,  flore  fulphureo ,  obfoleto 
major e.  Breyn.  Prod.  3.  24.  Greater  African  Hyacinth, 
relembling  Orchis ,  with  two  fpoted  Leaves,  and  a  larger 
obfolete  Sulphur-coloured  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Vineyards  and 
arable  Fields,  in  France ,  Italy ,  and  Germany ,  and  where 
it  is  once  planted  in  a  Garden,  it  is  not  eafily  rooted 
out,  for  the  Roots  multiply  greatly,  and  if  they  are 
permited  to  fcatter  their  Seeds,  the  Ground  will  be  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  Roots  ;  there  are  three  Varieties  of  this, 
one  with  blue,  another  with  white,  and  a  third  with 
Afh-coloured  Flowers  •,  this  hath  a  fmall  round  bul¬ 
bous  Root,  from  which  come  out  many  Leaves,  about 
fix  Inches  long,  which  are  narrow,  and  their  Ldges 
are  incurved,  fo  as  to  be  Ihaped  like  a  Gutter  ;  between 
thefe  arife  the  Flower  Stalk,  which  is  naked,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  Top  garnifhed  with  a  clofe  Spike  of  blue 
Flowers,  Ihaped  like  Pitchers,  fiting  very  clofe  to  the 
Stalk  *,  thefe  finell  like  frefti  Starch,  or  the  Stones  of 
Plums  which  are  frefti.  They  flower  in  April,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  the  latter  End  of  June. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  from  whence  I  have  received  both  Roots  and  Seeds  * 
this  hath  a  bulbous  Root,  as  large  as  a  middling  Onion, 
from  which  come  out  five  or  fix  Leaves,  a  Foot  long, 
and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe,  di- 
minilhing  gradually  to  a  Point.  The  Flower  Stalk 
rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  naked  the  lower  half,  but  the 
upper  is  garnilhed  with  cylindrical,  angular,  purple 
Flowers,  ftanding  upon  Foot  Stalks  Half  an  Inch  long  •, 
thefe  grow  horizontally,  but  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by 
a  Tuft  Of  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  are  oval,  and  have 
neither  Germen,  or  Style,  fo  are  barren.  This  Sort 
flowers  the  latter  End  of  April ,  or  the  Begining  of 
May  *,  there  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white,  and  ano¬ 
ther  with  blue  Flowers,  but  the  purple  is  the  moil 
common. 

The  third  Sort  hath  pretty  large,  oval,  bulbous  Roots, 
from  which  arife  feveral  Leaves,  which  are  about  eight 
or  nine  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are 
incurved  a  little  on  their  Sides,  and  end  in  obtufe  Points ; 
thefe  embrace  each  other  at  their  Bafe  ;  out  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  thefe,  the  Stalk  which  fuftains  the  Flowers  arifes  ; 
they  are  naked  below,  but  their  upper  Parts  are  gar- 
niflied  with  fmall  Flowers  growing  in  a  Spike  ;  thefe 
have  oVal  Pitcher-fhaped  Petals,  which  are  reflexed  at 
their  Brim,  and  are  of  an  Afh-coloured  purple,  or  ob- 
folete  Colour,  feeming  as  if  faded,  but  have  an  agree¬ 
able  mufky  Scent  •,  thefe  Stalks  do  not  rife  more  than 
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fix  Inches  high,  fo  the  Flowers  make  no  great  Apj; 
ance,  but  where  they  are  in  fome  Quantity,  they 
perfume  the  Air  to  a  confiderable  Diiiance.  This 
flowers  in  April,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July. 

Of  this  there  are  two  Varieties,  one  of  which  ha' 
fame  coloured  Flowers  with  this  here  enumerated, 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Spike,  but  they  are  larger, 
have  more  of  the  purple  Caft,  but  the  Flowers  or 
upper  Part  of  the  Spike  are  yellow,  and  have  a 
grateful  Odour.  The  Dutch  Gardeners  title  it  Fit 
Mufcari.  As  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  feminal 
riety  of  the  third,  I  have  not  enumerated  it  as 
tineft.  There  is  another  Variety  of  this  with  very  1 
yellow  Flowers,  that  has  been  lately  railed  I 
Seeds  in  Holland,  which  the  Florifts  there  fell  for  a  ( 
nea  a  Root. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  a  large  bulbous  Root,  f 
which  come  out  feveral  plain  Leaves,  a  Foot  long, 
about  half  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe  *,  they  are  fine 
and  end  in  obtufe  Points.  The  Flower  Stalks  rife 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  •,  they  are  naked  at  the  Bo? 
for  about  feven  or  eight  Inches,  above  which  the 
nicies  of  Flowers  begin,  and  terminate  the  Stalks. 
Flowers  -ftand  upon  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  more  i 
an  Inch  long,  each  fuftaining  three,  four,  or  five  Fl 
ers,  whofe  Petals  are  cut  into  flender  Filaments, 
Hairs  •,  they  are  of  a  purplifh  blue  Colour,  and  1 
neither  Stamina  or  Germen,  fo  do  never  produce  St 
It  flowers  in  May ,  and,  after  the  Flowers  are  paft, 
Stalks  and  Leaves  decay  to  the  Root,  and  new  ; 
arife  the  following  Spring. 

The  fifth  Sort  has  a  round  folid  bulbous  Root,, 
vered  with  a  purple  Skin.  The  Leaves  are  about 
fame  Length  with  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but 
narrower,  and  their  Borders  are  incurved,  fo  are  for 
Gutter  Fafhion.  The  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  h 
but  are  flender,  fo  that  unlefs  they  are  fupported,  • 
decline  toward  the  Ground,  efpeciaily  when  the  Fl 
ers  come  out ;  thefe  have  two  or  three  long  nai 
Leaves,  at  about  three  Inches  from  the  Ground, 
are  naked  above  to  the  Panicle,  which  is  much  flic! 
than  that  of  the  former  Sort,  but  branches  out  wid< 
every  Side.  The  Petals  of  the  Flower  are  cut  into  1 
Filaments,  which  turn  back,  like  the  Curls  of  H 
thefe  have  neither  Stamina,  or  Style,  fo  never  proc 
Seeds ;  they  are  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  and  apj 
in  May  \  in  July  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  decay  fo 
Root ;  this  has  been  an  old  Inhabitant  in  fome  of 
Englifh  Gardens,  but  from  whence  it  originally  ca 
is  not  eafy  to  trace. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  (j 
Hope,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds,  which  : 
ceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  the  Plants  h 
flowered  for  feveral  Years  paft  ;  this  hath  a  fmall,  wl 
bulbous  Root,  about  the  Size  of  a  Hazel  Nut,  fi 
which  comes  out  generally  but  two  (though  fometi 
when  the  Roots  are  ftrong)  three  Leaves,  which 
five  or  fix  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Halt  br; 
in  the  Middle,  ending  in  obtufe  Points  •,  thefe  are  1 
lucid  green,  and  have  many  Spots,  or  Protuberai 
on  their  upper  Surface.  The  Flower  Stalk  rifes  betvt 
them  to  the  Fleight  of  fix  or  feven  Inches ;  it  is  rou 
fmooth,  and  naked  for  three  Inches  high,  or  more, 
is  terminated  by  a  Spike  of  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  ] 
Sulphur  Colour  ;  thefe  have  no  Foot  Stalks ;  they  h 
one  Petal,  which  is  of  an  irregular  Figure,  and  cu 
the  Top  into  fix  Parts.  The  Stamina  are  almoft  ec 
with  the  Petal,  and  ftand  round  the  Style,  which  i 
the  fame  Length.  The  Flowers  appear  in  March, 
are  feldom  fucceeded  by  good  Seeds  here. 

The  five  firft  Sorts  are  very  hardy,  fo  will  thriv 
the  open  Air,  and  require  no  other  Culture  than 
other  hardy  bulbous  rooted  Flowers,  which  is  to  t 
up  their  Roots  every  fecond  or  third  Year,  to  fepa 
their  Bulbs,  for  as  fome  of  the  Sorts  multiply  pr 
faft,  fo  when  they  are  become  large  Bunches,  they 
not  flower  fo  ftrong,  as  when  they  are  Angle ;  the 
Time  to  take  them  out  of  the  Ground,  is  foon  a 
their  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  decayed  ;  then  they  Ih( 

be  fpread  on  a  Mat,  in  a  drv  fhady  Room  for  a  F<| 
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fflit  to  dry,  after  which  they  may  be  kept  in  Boxes 
other  bulbous  Roots,  till  Michaelmas ,  when  they 
ay  be  planted  again  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower 
arden  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  common 
irdy  Kinds  of  Hyacinths. 

Xhe  firft  Sort  fhould  not  be  admited  into  the  Flower 
arden,  becaufe  the  Roots  will  propagate  fo  faft,  as  to 
■come  a  troublefome  Weed  there. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  but  little  Beauty,  fo  a  few  of 
'thefe  only  Ihould  be  allowed  a  Place  merely  for  the 
ike  of  Variety  ;  this  is  fo  hardy,  as  to  thrive  in  any 
hi  or  Situation. 

The  third  Sort  merits  a  Place  for  the  extreme  Sweet- 
=fs  of  its  Flowers,  but  efpecially  that  V ariety  of  it 
ith  yellow  Flowers,  called  5 Tibcady. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  may  alfo  be  allowed  to 
.ve  Place  in  the  common  Borders  of  the  Plealure  Gar¬ 
in,  where  they  will  add  to  the  Variety,  and  are  by  no 
leans  to  be  clefpifed. 

They  are  all  eafily  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  moft 
'  their  Roots  fend  out  in  pretty  great  Plenty,  fo  that 
ere  is  little  Occafion  for  fowing  of  their  Seeds,  unlefs 
be  to  gain  fome  new  Varieties. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
England,  fo  the  Roots  mu  ft  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots, 
led  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  in  the  Autumn  they 
ould  be  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they 
ay  be  proteded  from  Froft,  but  fhould  have  as  much 
ze  Air  as  pofiible  in  mild  Weather  ;  for  when  thefe 
e  placed  in  a  Green -houfe,  their  Leaves  are  drawn 
n'g  and  narrow,  and  the  Flower  Stalks  are  generally 
:ak,  fo  never  flower  fo  well  as  when  they  have  Plenty 
free  Air.  Thefe  Flowers  will  continue  a  Month 
lere  they  are  not  drawn,  but  will  decay  in  half  that 
ime  in  a  Green-houfe. 

Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  July,  when 
eir  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  decayed,  and  fhould  be 
aced  in  the  open  Air  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  but 
ould  have  very  little  Water  when  their  Leaves  are 
cayed. 

MUSCIPULA.  See  Silene. 

MUSCOSE,  MUSCOSUS,  Moffy,  or  abounding 
th  Mofs. 

MUSCOSITY,  Moffinefs. 

MUSCUS,  Mofs. 

Thefe,  though  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  only  Excref- 
ocies  produced  from  the  Earth,  Trees,  (Ac.  yet  are 
lefs  perfed  Plants  than  thofe  of  greater  Magnitude, 
ving  Roots,  Branches,  Flowers,  and  Seeds,  but  yet 
nnot  be  propagated  from  the  latter  by  any  Art. 

The  Botanifts  diftinguifh  thefe  into  feveral  Genera, 
der  each  of  which  are  feveral  Species ;  but  as  they 
’  Plants  of  no  Ufe  or  Beauty,  it  would  be  to  no  Pur- 
fe  to  enumerate  them  in  this  Place. 

Thefe  Plants  chiefly  flourifh  in  cold  Countries,  and 
the  Winter  Seafon,  and  are  many  Times  very  inju- 
»us  to  Fruit  Trees,  which  grow  upon  cold  barren 
ils,  or  where  they  are  fo  dole  planted  as  to  exclude 
J  free  Accefs  of  Air.  The  only  Remedy  in  fuch 
fes  is  to  cut  down  Part  of  the  Trees,  and  plough  up 
: ‘Ground  between  thofe  left  remaining ;  and  in  the 
ring  of  the  Year,  in  rooift  Weather,  you  fhould, 
th  an  Iron  Inftrument  made  a  little  hollow,  the  bet- 
to  furround  the  Branches  of  the  Trees,  fcrape  off 
:  Mofs,  carrying  it  off  the  Place ;  and  by  two  or 
eeTimes  thus  cleanfing  them,  together  with  care- 
ly  Hiring  the  Ground,  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed 
m the  Trees;  but  if  you  do  not  cut  down  Part  of 
:  Trees,  and  ftir  the  Ground  well,  the  rubing  off  the 
tfs  will  fignify  little;  for  the  Caufe  noc  being  re¬ 
wed,  the  Effect  will  not  ceafe,  but  the  Mofs  will  in 
hort  Time  be  as  troublefome  as  ever. 

MUSHROOMS  are,  by  many  Perfons,  fuppofed  to 
produced  from  the  Putrefaction  of  the  Dung,  Earth, 
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&c.  in  Which  they  are  found  -,  but  notwicbftandmg  this 
Notion  is  pretty  generally  received  amongft  the  un¬ 
thinking  Part  of  Mankind,  yet  by  the  curious  Natu- 
ralifts,  they  are  efteemed  perfect  Plants,  though  their 
Flowers  and  Seeds  have  not  as  yet,  been  perfectly  dif- 
covered.  But  fince  they  may,  and  are  annually  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  Gardeners  near  London,  and  are  (the  ef- 
culentSort  of  them)  greatly  efteemed  by  moft  curious 
Palates,  I  fhall  briefly  fet  down  the  Method  practifed  by 
the  Gardeners  who  cultivate  them  for  Sale. 

But  firft,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  fhort  De- 
fcription  of  the  true  eatable  Kind,  lince  there  are  feve- 
ral  unwholefome  Sorts,  which  have  been  by  unfkilful 
Perfons  gathered  for  the  Table. 

The  true  Champignon,  or  Mufhroom,  appears  at 
firft  of  a  roundiflr  Form,  like  a  Button  ;  the  upper  Part 
of  which,  as  alfo  the  Stalk,  is  very  white;  but  being 
opened,  the  under  Part  is  of  a  livid  Flefh  Colour ;  but 
the  flefhy  Part,  when  broken,  is  very  white ;  when 
thefe  are  fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed,  they  will  grow 
to  a  large  Size,  and  explicate  themfelves  almoft  to  a 
Flatnefs,  and  the  red  Part  underneath  will  change  to  a 
dark  Colour. 

In  order  to  cultivate  them,  if  you  have  no  Beds  in 
your  own,  or  in  neighbouring  Gardens,  which  pro¬ 
duce  them,  you  fhould  look  abroad  in  rich  Paftures, 
during  the  Months  of  Auguft  and  September ,  until  you 
find  them  (that  being  the  Seafon  when  they  are  natu¬ 
rally  produced) ;  then  you  fhould  open  the  Ground 
about  the  Roots  of  the  Mulhrooms,  where  you  will  find 
the  Earth,  very  often,  full  of  fmall  white  Knobs  which 
are  the  Offsets,  or  young  Mulhrooms ;  thefe  fhould  be 
carefully  gathered,  preferving  them  in  Lumps  with  the 
Earth  about  them  :  But  as  this  Spawn  cannot  be  found 
in  the  Pafture,  except  at  the  Seafon  when  the  Mufh- 
rooms  are  naturally  produced,  you  may  probably  find 
fome  in  old  Dunghills,  efpecially  where  there  has  been 
much  Litter  amongft  it,  and  the  Wet  hath  not  pene¬ 
trated  it  to  rot  it ;  as  likewife,  by  fearching  old  hot 
Beds,  it  may  be  often  found  ;  for  this  Spawn  has  the 
Appearance  of  a  white  Mold,  Ihooting  out  in  long 
Strings,  by  which  it  may  be  eafily  known,  where -ever  it 
is  met  with :  Or  this  may  be  procured  by  mixing  fome 
long  Dung  from  the  Stable,  which  has  not  been  thrown 
on  a  Heap  to  ferment ;  which  being  mixed  with  fcrong 
Earth,  and  put  under  Cover  to  prevent  Wet  geting  to 
it,  the  more  the  Air  is  excluded  from  it*  the  fooner 
the  Spawn  will  appear ;  but  this  muft  not  be  laid  fo 
clofe  together  as  to  heat,  for  that  will  deftroy  the 
Spawn  :  In  about  two  Months  after,  the  Spawn  will 
appear,  efpecially  if  the  Heap  is  clofely  covered  with 
old  Thatch,  or  fuch  Litter  as  hath  lain  long  abroad, 
fo  as  not  to  ferment,  then  the  Beds  may  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  Spawn  :  Thefe  Beds  fhould  be  made  of 
Dung,  in  which  there  is  good  Store -of  Litter,  but  this 
fhould  not  be  thrown  on  a  Heap  to  ferment;  that  Dung 
which  hath  lain  fpread  abroad  for  a  Month  or  longer, 
is  beft ;  thefe  Beds  fhould  be  made  on  dry  Ground,  and 
the  Dung  laid  upon  the  Surface ;  the  Width  of  thefe 
Beds  at  Bottom  fhould  be  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
or  three  Feet,  the  Length  in  Proportion  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Mulhrooms  defined  ;  then  lay  the  Dung  about 
a  Foot  thick,  covering  it  about  four  Inches  with  ftrong 
Earth.  Upon  this  lay  more  Dung,  about  ten  Inches 
thick  ;  then  another  Layer  of  Earth,  ftill  drawing  in 
the  Sides  of  the  Bed,  fo  as  to  form  it  like  the  Ridge  of 
a  Houfe,  which  may  be  done  by  three  Layers  of  Dung 
•and  as  many  of  Earth.  When  the  Bed  is  ftnifhed,  it 
fhould  be  covered  with  Litter  or  old  Thatch,  to  keep 
out  Wet,  as  alfo  to  prevent  it’s  drying  ;  in  this  Situa¬ 
tion  it  may  remain  eight  or  ten  Days,  by  which  Time 
the  Bed  will  be  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Warmth  to 
receive  the  Spawn ;  for  there  fhould  be  only  a  moderate 
Warmth  in  it,  great  Heat  deftroying  the  Spawn,  as 
will  alfo  Wet;  therefore  when  the  Spawn  is  found,  it 
Ihould  always  be  kept  dry  until  it  is  ufed,  for  the  drier 
it  is,  the  better  it  will  take  in  the  Bed  ;  for  I  had  a  Par¬ 
cel  of.  this  Spawn,  which  had  lain  near  the  Oven  of  a 
Stove  upward  of  four  Months,  and  was  become  fodry, 
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that  I  defpaired  of  its  Snccefs  ■,  but  I  never  have  yet 
feen  any  which  produced  fo  foon,  nor  in  fo  great  Quan¬ 
tity  as  this. 

The  Bed  being  in  a  proper  Temperature  for  the 
Spawn,  the  Covering  of  Litter  fhould  be  taken  oft, 
and  the  Sides  of  the  Bed  fmoothed ;  then  a  Covering 
of  light  rich  Earth,  about  an  Inch  thick,  Ihould  be 
laid  all  over  the  Bed,  but  this  fhould  not  be  wet ;  up¬ 
on  this  the  Spawn  fhould  be  thruft,  laying  the  Lumps 
two  or  three  Inches  afunder ;  then  gently  cover  this  with 
the  fame  light  Earth,  above  half  an  Inch  thick,  and 
put  the  Covering  of  Litter  over  the  Bed,  laying  it  fo 
thick  as  to  keep  out  Wet,  and  prevent  the  Bed  from 
drying :  When  thefe  Beds  are  made  in  the  Spring  or 
Autumn,  as  the  Weather  is  in  thofe  Seafons  temperate, 
fo  the  Spawn  will  then  take  much  fooner,  and  the  Mufh- 
rooms  will  appear  perhaps  in  a  Month  after  making ; 
but  thofe  Beds  which  are  made  in  Summer,  when  the 
Seafonishot,  or  in  Winter,  when  the  Weather  is  cold, 
are  much  longer  before  they  produce. 

The  great  Skill  in  managing  of  thefe  Beds  is,  that 
of  keeping  them  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Moifture, 
never  fuffering  them  to  receive  too  much  Wet :  During 
the  Summer  Seafon,  the  Beds  may  be  uncovered  to  re¬ 
ceive  gentle  Showers  of  Rain  at  proper  Times  and  in 
long  dry  Seafons  the  Beds  fhould  be  now  and  then  gent¬ 
ly  watered,  but  by  no  means  fuffer  much  Wet  to  come 
to  them  ;  during  the  Winter  Seafon  they  muff  be  kept 
as  dry  as  poftible,  and  fo  clofely  covered  as  to  keep  out 
Cold.  In  frofty  or  very  cold  Weather,  if  fome  warm 
Litter  fhaken  out  of  a  Dung  Heap  is  laid  on,  it  will 
promote  the  Growth  of  the  Mufhrooms ;  but  this  muft 
not  be  laid  next  the  Bed,  but  a  Covering  of  dry  Litter 
between  the  Bed  and  this  warm  Litter ;  and  as  often  as 
the  Litter  is  found  to  decay,  it  Ihould  be  renewed  with 
frefh ;  and  as  the  Cold  increafes,  the  Covering  fhould 
be  laid  fo  much  thicker.  If  thefe  Things  are  obferved, 
there  may  be  Plenty  of  Mufhrooms  produced  all  the 
Year ;  and  thefe  produced  in  Beds,  are  much  better  for 
the  Table  than  any  of  thofe  which  are  gathered  in  the 
Fields. 

A  Bed  thus  managed,  if  the  Spawn  takes  kindly, 
will  continue  good  for  feveral  Months,  and  produce 
great  Quantities  of  Mufhrooms ;  from  thele  Beds 
when  they  are  deftroyed,  you  fhould  take  the  Spawn 
for  a  frefh  Supply,  which  may  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  Place 
until  the  proper  Seafon  of  ufing  it ;  which  fhould  not 
be  fooner  than  five  or  fix  Weeks,  that  the  Spawn  may 
have  Time  to  dry  before  it  is  put  into  the  Bed,  other- 
wife  it  will  not  fucceed  well. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  Beds  thus  made  do  not 
produce  any  Mufhrooms  till  they  have  lain  five  or  fix 
Months,  fo  that  thefe  Beds  fhould  not  be  deftroyed, 
though  they  fhould  not  at  firft  anfwer  Expectation  ;  for 
I  have  frequently  known  thefe  to  have  produced  great 
Quantities  of  Mufhrooms  afterward,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  a  long  Time  in  Perfection. 

MUSTARD.  See  Sinapi. 

MYAGRUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  21 1.  Tab.  99. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  713.  Gold  of  Pleafure. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  ob¬ 
long ,  oval ,  coloured  Leaves ,  which  fall  off.  The  Flower 
hath  four  roundifh  obtufe  Petals ,  placed  in  Form  of  a 
Crofs.  It  hath  fix  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals.,  four 
of  which  are  a  little  longer ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Germen ,  fupp.oriing  a  fen¬ 
der  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  turbinated ,  Heart-Jhaped,  little  Pod, 
having  two  Valves  with  the  rigid  Style  on  the  T op,  inclofing 
roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Tourneforf  s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  Crofs-f  japed  Flower,  whofe  Point al  becomes  a  Fruit  with 
one  Capfule,  not  a  Pod.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the 
firft  Section  of  his  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  the 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  four  long  and  two  Jhorter  Stami¬ 
na,  and  the  Seeds  are  inclofed  in  fmtll  roundijh  Pods % 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Myagrum  filiculis  ovatis,  pedunculatis  polypi 
mis.  Hort.  Cliff.  32 S.  Myagrum  with  oval  Pods  hav  [ 
Foot  Stalks,  and  inclofing  one  Seed.  Tins  is  the  A  L 
fon  fegetum  foliis  auricula l is  acutis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R 
Corn  Madwort  with  eared  acute-pointed  Leaves  co  l 
monly  called  Gold  of  Pleafure. 

2.  Myagrum  filiculis  cor  da  t  is  pedunculatis  pohjJ. 
mis,  foliis  denticulatis  ob tufts.  Myagrum  with  Hta 
fhaped  Pods  ftanding  upon  Foot  Stalks,  and  hav;  • 
many  Seeds  and  indented  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ah  \ 
fegetum  foliis  auricula tis  acutis  fruliu  '  major's.  Tourn.  ~1 
217.  Corn  Madwort,  with  acute-eared  Leaves  ant 
larger  Fruit. 

3.  Myagrum  filiculis  glob  oft s  comprejfts  punciafo-\ 
gofts.  Hort.  Cliff.  328.  Myagrum  with  globular,  co 
prefled  fmall  Pods,  having  rough  Punctures.  This 
the  Rapiftrum  arvenfe ,  folio  auriculato  acuto.  T ourn.  I 
2i  1.  Field  Charlock  with  an  acute-eared  Leaf. 

4.  Myagrum  filiculis  biarticulatis  difpermis,  ft 
extrorfum  finuatis  denticulatis.  Hort.  JJpfal.  182.  M 
grum  with  fhort  Pods,  having  two  Joints  and  two  See 
and  outer  Leaves  which  are  finuated  and  indent 
This  is  the  Rapiftrum  monofpermum.  C.  B.  P.  0  .:.  C 
feeded  Charlock. 

5.  Myagrum  filiculis  cordatis  fubfeffilibus,  foliis  a 
plexicaulibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  182.  Myagrum  with  fm 
Heart-fhaped  Pods  firing  dole  to  the  Stalk,  and  t 
Leaves  embracing  it.  This  is  the  Myagrum  moncip 
mum  latifolium.  C.B.  P.  109.  Broad  leaved  Myagr, 
having  one  Seed  in  a  Pod. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Corn  Fields  in  t 
South  of  France  and  Italy  -,  I  have  alfo  found  it  growi 
in  the  Corn  in  Eafthampfted  Park,  the  Seat  of  IVillh 
Trumbull,  Efq;  but  it  is  not  common  in  this  Country, 
is  an  annual  Plant  with  an  upright  Stalk,  about  a  Fc 
and  a  Half  high,  fending  out  two  or  four  Side  Brand 
toward  the  Top,  which  grow  erect;  they  are  fmoot 
and  have  a  fungous  Pith  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  frc 
three  to  four  Inches  long,  of  a  pale  or  yellowilh  gree 
and  are  eared  at  their  Safe  ;  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  c 
minifh  in  their  Size  all  the  Way  up,  and  are  entire,  a; 
almoft  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Flo1 
ers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branchc; 
ftanding  upon  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long  ;  they  a 
compofed  of  four  fmall  yellowifh  Petals,  placed 
Form  of  a  Crofs ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Capfule; 
which  are  bordered  and  crowned  at  the  Top  with  t 
Style  of  the  Flower  ;  thefe  have  two  Cells,  which  a 
filled  with  red  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  and  diffe: 
from  the  firft  in  having  a  taller  Stalk  ;  the  Leaves  a 
much  longer,  narrower,  and  are  regularly  indented  < 
their  Edges,  ending  in  obtufe  Points.  The  Flowe 
are  larger,  but  of  the  fame  Form  and  Colour-,  the  Ca; 
lilies  are  much  larger,  and  are  fhaped  like  a  Heat 
Both  thefe  Plants  flower  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Borders 
arable  Fields,  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy.  Th 
is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  five  or  f 
Inches  long  ;  they  are  hairy  and  fucculent ;  their  Bafe 
eared,  and  they  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Stalks  rift 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  they  are  brittle  and  hairy,  brand 
ing  out  toward  the  Top  like  the  two  former,  and  a 
terminated  by  fhort  loofe  Spikes  of  fmall  pale  Flower 
which  are  fucceeded  by  fmali,  rough,  roundifh  Capfule 
comprelTed  at  the  Top.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  tl 
Seeds  ripen  ip  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  amongft  the  Con 
in  France  and  Germany.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plan 
the  lower  Leaves  are  large,  jaged,  and  hairy  ;  the  Stall 
branch  out  from  the  Bottom,  and  are  garnilhed  wii 
Leaves  about  four  Inches  long  an,d  two  broad ;  the 
are  hairy,  and  unequally  jaged.  The  Stalks  are  term 
nated  by  very  long  loofe  Spikes  of  yellow  Flower 
which  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods  with  two  Jointl 
each  including  one' roundifh  Seed.  It  flowers  abo'J 
the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

Til 
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he  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  Francs 
'ltaly,  this  hath  a  fimooth  branching  Stalk  upward 
wo  Feet  high  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  five  or  fix 
es  lon»-,  fmooth,  fucculent,  and  a  little  indented  ; 
jpper  Leaves  almoft  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  loofe  Spikes, 
h  are  yellow,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are 
>eded  by  Heart- fhaped  comprefied  Pods,  divided 
two  Cells  by  a  longitudinal  Partition,  each  con- 
no-  one  roundifh  Seed.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time 

D  r 

the  former. 

the  Seeds  of  all  thefe  Plants  are  permited  to  fcatter 
!C  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  any  Care, 
only  require  to  be  thined  and  kept  clean  from 
ds.  Thefe  autumnal  Plants  will  always  ripen  their 
s,  whereas  thofe  which  are  flown  in  the  Spring 
times  tail. 

YOSURUS,  Mouftail. 

his  Plant  is  very  near  akin  to  the  Ranunculus,  in 
h  Genus  it  is  ranged  by  fome  Botanifts ;  the  Flow- 
re  extremely  flmall,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  flen- 
>pikes  of  Seeds,  reflembling  the  Tail  of  a  Moufle, 
i  whence  it  had  the  Name.  It  grows  wild  upon 
1  Grounds  in  divers  Parts  of  England ,  where  it 
>rs  the  latter  End  of  April  \  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
anth  after,  when  the  Plants  decay,  being  annual, 
never  cultivated  in  Gardens,  fo  I  fhall  not  trouble 
leader  with  any  further  Account  of  it. 

YRICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  981.  Gale.  Fourn.  Adi. 
Scien.  1706.  The  Candleberry  Myrtle,  vulgdy  or 
or  Sweet  Willow ;  by  fome  Myrtus  Brabantica , 
utch  Myrtle  •,  in  French ,  Piment  Royal. 

The  Charadters  are, 

>e  male  Flowers  are  upon  different  Plants  from  the  fe- 
;  the  male  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  loofe  oblong  oval 
In,  imbricated  on  every  Side  ;  under  each  Scale  is  fiitu- 
me  Moon-fihaped  Flower ,  having  no  Petal ,  but  hath 
ir  fix  Jhort  Jlender  Stamina ,  terminated  by  large  Fwin 
its ,  whofe  Lobes  are  bifid.  F he  female  Flowers  have 
tr  Petal  or  Stamina,  but  an  oval  Germen  fupporting 
lender  Styles ,  crowned  by  Jingle  Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen 

ward  becomes  a  Berry  with  one  Cell ,  inclofmg  a  fingle 

. 

tis  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Seftion 
im<eus' s  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
's  whofe  male  Flowers  have  four  Stamina,  and  are  up- 
ferent  Plants  from  the  Fruit  \  it  comes  into  the  le- 
Sedtion  of  F our ne fort's  nineteenth  Clafs. 

The  Species  are, 

Myrica  foliis  lanceolatis  fubferratis ,  caule  fruti- 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1024.  Myrica  with  Spear-fhaped 
1  Leaves  and  a  (hrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Gale 
v  odoratus  feptentrionalium.  J.  B.  1.  p.  2.  225. 
hern  fhrubby  fweet  Gale,  fweet  Willow,  Dutch  Myr- 
>r  Gale. 

Myrica  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  caule  fruti- 
Myrica  with  entire  Spear- fliaped  Leaves,  and  a 
)by  Stalk.  This  is  the  Myrtus  Brabantica  fimilis 
'inienfis  baccifera ,  frudiu  racemofo  feffili  monopyreno. 
Phyt.  Fab.  4 8.  fol.  9.  Carolina  Myrtle  like  that  of 
)utcb,  with  Berries  growing  in  Bunches,  and  firing 
to  the  Stalks,  commonly  called  Candleberry 
lei 

Myrica  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  caule  fruticofd. 
ca  with  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  a  fhrubby 
.  This  the  Myrtus  Brabantica’ fimilis  Carolinien- 
milior,  foliis  latioribus  &  mages  ferratis.  Catefib.  Car. 
I.  p.  13.  Lower  Carolina  Myrtle  or  Candleberry 
>  rcfembling  that  of  Brabant ,  having  broader 
es  which  are  more  fawed. 

Myrica  foliis  oblongis  abternatim  fiinuatis.  Hort. 
456.  Myrica  with  oblong  Leaves,  which  are  al- 
-ely  finuated.  This  is  the  Gale  Mariana ,  Afplenii 
Pet.  Mufi  773,  Maryland  Gale  with  a  Spleenwort 

Myrica  foliis  oblongis  oppojite  fiinuatis  glabris. 
~a  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  which  are  oppo- 
finuated,  This  is  the  Laurus  Africana  minor ,  fo- 
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Ho  quercus.  Hort.  Amfil.  2.  p.  161.  Smaller  African  Bay 
with  an  Oak  Leaf. 

6.  Myrica  foliis  oblongis  oppefite  fiinuatis  hirfutis. 
Myrica  with  oblong  hairy  Leaves,  which  are  oppofitely 
finuated. 

7.  Myrica  foliis  fubcordatis ferratis feffdibus.  Hort. 
Clff.  456.  Myrica  with  flawed  Leaves  which  are  almoft 
Heart-fhaped,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Gale  Capenfiis,  ilicis  ccccifer<e  folio.  Pet.  Mufi  774.  Gale 
from  the  Cape ,  with  a  Leal  like  the  Kermes  Oak. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Bogs  in  many 
Parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  northern  and  weft- 
ern  Counties,  as  alfo  in  JVindfor  Park,  and  near  Fun- 
bridge  Wells.  This  rifles  with  many  fhrubby  Stalks  near 
four  Feet  high*  which  divide  into  feveral  flender 
Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  broad  in  the  Middle ;  they  are  of  a  light  or  yel- 
lowifli  green,  fmooth,  and  a  little  fawed  at  their  Points, 
and  emit  a  fragrant  Odour  when  bruifed ;  they  are 
placed  alternately  on  their  Branches.  The  male  Flow¬ 
ers  or  Katkins,  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  growing  upon  feparate  Plants  from  the  fe¬ 
male,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Ciufters  of  fmall  Berries, 
each  having  a  fingle  Seed.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Shrub  has  been  by  fome  Perfons 
gathered  and  ufed  for  Tea,  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  hurtful  to  the  Brain  ;  but  from  this  Ufe  of  it,  a 
learned  Phyfician  a  few  Years  fince,  wrote  a  Treatife 
to  prove  this  to  be  the  true  Tea,  in  which  he  has  only 
fhewn  his  Want  of  Knowledge  in  thefe  Things. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Bogs,  fo  cannot  be  made  to 
thrive  on  dry  Land,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  feldom  pre- 
ferved  in  Gardens. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
where  the  Inhabitants  get  a  Sort  of  green  Wax  from 
the  Berries,  which  they  make  into  Candles.  The  Me- 
thod  of  collecting  and  preparing  of  this,  is  deferibed  by 
Mr.  Catefiby ,  in  his  Hi  ft  cry  of  Carolina. 

This  grows  naturally  on  Bogs  and  fwampy  Lands* 
where  it  riles  with  many  ftrong  fhrubby  Stalks  leven  or 
eight  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  Branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  ftiff  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  near  three 
Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are 
fmooth  and  entire,  having  fcarce  any  Foot  Stalks,  of  a 
yellowiih  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  paler  on 
their  under,  Handing  alternately,  and  pretty  clofe  to  the 
Branches  ;  thefe  have  a  very  grateful  Odour  when 
bruifed.  The  Katkins  come  out  upon  different  Plants 
from  the  Berries,  thefe  are  about  an  Inch  long,  Hand¬ 
ing  erect.  The  female  Flowers  come  out  on  the  Side 
of  the  Branches  in  longifh  Bunches,  which  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  fmall  roundifh  Berries,  covered  with  a  Sort  of 
Meal.  This  Shrub  delights  in  a  moift  foft  Soil,  in 
which  it  thrives  extremely  well,  and  lives  in  the  open 
Air  without  any  Protection. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  •,  this  doth 
not  rife  fo  high  as  the  former,  the  Branches  are  not  fo 
ftrong,  and  they  have  a  grayifh  Bark  •,  the  Leaves  are 
fhorter,  broader,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  but  in 
other  Rcfpects  is  like  the  fecond  Sort  •,  the  Berries  of 
this  are  alfo  collected  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  flown  in  the  Autumn,  and  then  the  Plants  will  come 
up  the  following  Spring  •,  but  if  the  Seeds  are  kept  out 
of  the  Ground  till  the  Spring,  they  feldom  grow  till  the 
Year  after.  Thefe  Plants  will  require  Water  in  dry 
Weather,  and  fhould  be  fereened  from  Frofts  while 
young,  but  when  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they 
will  refill  the  Cold  of  this  Country  very  well. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Philadelphia , 
from  whence  many  of  the  Plants  have  been  brought  to 
England  ;  and  thofe  which  have  been  planted  on  a  moift 
Soil,  have  thriven  very  well  •,  fome  of  thefe  creep  ac 
their  Roots,  and  fend  up  Suckers  plentifully,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  in  their  native  Soil. 

This  rifles  with  flender  fhrubby  Stalks  near  three  Feet 
high,  which  are  hairy,  and  divide  into  feveral  flender 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  from  three 
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to  fpur  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  •,  they  are 
alternately  indented  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib,  and  have  a 
great  Relemblance  to  thofe  of  Spieenwort ;  they  are  of 
a  dark  green,  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Stalks.  The  male  Flowers  or  Katkins,  come 
out  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches  between  the  Leaves, 
thefe  are  oval  and  (land  ere£l.  I  have  not  feen  any  of 
thefe  Plants  in  fruit,  fo  I  can  give  no  Defcription  of  it. 

This  Sort  will  propagate  by  Suckers  fent  out  from 
the  Roots,  where  it  is  planted  in  a  loofe  moift  Soil, 
and  endures  the  Cold  full  as  well  as  the  two  former 
Sorts. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope-,  thefe  only  differ  from  each  other,  in  one 
having  very  fmooth  fhining  Seeds,  and  thofe  of  the 
other  are  hairy.  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  really  dif¬ 
ferent  Species,  but  as  1  received  them  from  Holland  as 
fuch,  and  the  Plants  kill  retaining  their  Difference,  fo 
I  have  enumerated  them  both. 

This  rifes  with  fhrubby  (lender  Stalks  about  four 
Feet  high,  which  divide  into  fmaller  Branches,  which 
in  one  Sort  are  fmooth  and  in  the  other  they  are  hairy  •, 
thefe  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  Leaves  about  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long,  and  almoft  an  Inch  broad  fome 
having  two,  others  three,  deep  Indentures  on  their 
Sides,  which  are  oppofite  •,  in  one  Sort  they  are  fmooth 
and  fhining,  and  in  the  other  they  are  hairy  and  of  a 
darker  green  •,  they  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  end 
in  obtufe  Points  which  are  indented :  Between  the 
Leaves  come  out  fome  oval  Katkins  which  drop  off,  lo 
that  all  the  Plants  which  I  have  feen  have  been  male, 
therefore  I  can  give  no  Account  of  the  Fruit.  Thefe 
retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  but  are  too  tender  to 
live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  fo 
muft  be  placed  in  the  Green •houfe  in  Winter.  As  thefe 
do  not  produce  Seeds  here,  fo  they  are  propagated  by 
Layers,  but  they  do  not  take  Root  very  freely,  fo  that 
the  Plants  are  not  very  common  in  Europe  at  prefent ; 
for  I  do  not  find  the  Cutings  of  thefe  Plants  will  take 
Root,  having  made  feveral  Trials  of  them  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Methods ;  nor  have  the  Butch  Gardeners  had 
better  Succefs,  fo  that  the  Plants  are  as  fcarce  there  as 
in  England. 

When  the  Layers  are  laid  down,  that  Part  of  the 
Shoot  which  is  laid  fhould  be  tongued  at  a  Joint,  as  is 
pradlifed  in  laying  of  Carnations  ;  and  the  young  Shoots 
only  fhould  be  chofen  for  this  Purpofe,  for  the  old 
Branches  will  not  put  out  Roots.  Thefe  Layers  are  of¬ 
ten  two  Years  before  they  will  have  taken  Root  enough 
to  tranfplant,  for  they  fhould  not  be  feparated  from  the 
old  Plants  till  they  have  made  good  Roots,  becaufe 
they  are  very  fubjedt  to  mifcarry  if  they  are  not  well 
rooted. 

When  they  are  taken  off  from  the  old  Plants,  they 
fhould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
foft,  rich,  loamy  Earth  •,  and  if  they  are  placed  under  a 
common  Frame,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Day,  it  will  forward  their  taking  new 
Root ;  then  they  may  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation 
during  the  Summer,  and  in  the  Autumn  removed  into 
the  Green-houfe,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other 
Plants  from  the  fame  Country.  The  beft  Seafon  for 
laying  down  the  Branches,  1  have  obferved  to  be  in 
July,  and  by  the  fame  Time  the  following  Year,  they 
have  been  fit  to  remove. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope-, 
this  hath  a  weak  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  long  (lender  Branches, 
which  are  clofely  garnifhed  their  whole  Length  with 
fmall  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  fit  clofe  to  the 
Branches,  and  are  (lightly  indented  and  waved  on  their 
Edges.  The  Flowers  come  out  between  the  Leaves  in 
roundifh  Bunches  •,  thefe  are  male  in  all  the  Plants  1 
have  yet  feen  ;  they  have  an  uncertain  Number  of 
Stamina,  and  are  all  included  in  one  common  fcaly  In- 
volucrum  or  Cover.  Thefe  Flowers  appear  in  July, 
but  make  no  great  Appearance  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
continue  all  the  Year. 

This  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Way  as,  the  two  for- 
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mer  Sorts,  a  cl  is  as  difficult  to  increafe,  fo  ismet  c; 
mon  in  the  European  Gardens.  It  requires  the  | 
Treatment  as  the  two  former  Sorts. 

MYRRHIS.  See  Chteiophylium,  Scandix,  Sift 

MYRTUS.  Bourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  640.  Bab.  409, 
Gen.  Riant.  543.  Myrtle;  in  French,  Mine. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

Bhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut 
five  acute  Points  at  the  Bop ,  is  permanent ,  and  fits  o: 
Germen.  Bhe  Flower  has  five  large  oval  Petals  whid. 
infer ted  in  the'Empalement,  and  a  great  Number  of 
Stamina  which  are  alfo  infer  ted  in  the  Empalement ,  tt 
nated  by  fmall  Summits.  Bhe  Germen  is  fituated  unde, 
Flower ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style,  crowned  by  an  c 
Stigma.  Bhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  l 
with  three  Cells ,  crowned  by  the  Empalement ,  each 
containing  one  or  two  Kidney -Jhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Se< 
of  Bournefort' s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes 
Brees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rcfe  Flower ,  whofe  Erapalt 
becomes  a  Fruit  inclofing  hard  Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaeus  p 
it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  twelfth  Clafs,  in  whic 
contained  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  about  li 
Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Myrtus  folds  ovatis ,  pedunculis  longioribus.  f 
tie  with  oval  Leaves,  and  longer  Foot  Stalks  t< 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Myrtus  latifolia  Romana.  C.  1 

468.  Broad  leaved  Roman  Myrtle,  or  common  1; 
leaved  Myrtle. 

2.  Myrtus  foliis  lanceoldtis  acuminates.  Myrtle 
Spear- fhaped  acute-pointed  Leaves.  I  his  is  the. 
tus  latifolia  Belgica.  C.  B.  P.  469.  Broad  leaved  I 
Myrtle. 

3.  Myrtus  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  acutis.  IV! 
with  Spear- fhaped,  oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves. 

is  the  Myrtus  fylvefiris,  foliis  acutiffmis.  C.B.P. 
Wild  Myrtle  with  very  acute-pointed  Leaves. 

4.  Myrtus  foliis  ovato~lanceolatis  confertis.  fvl 
with  oval  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  growing  in  Olu 
This  is  the  Myrtus  latifolia  Bcetica  2  vel  foliis  leu 
confertim  nafeentibus.  C.  B.  P.  469-  Second  broad  It 
Spanifh  Myrtle,  with  Bay  Leaves  growing  in  Clu 
commonly  called  Orange  leaved  Myrtle. 

5.  Myrtus  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acutis ,  rams' 
tioribus.  Myrtle  with  oval,  acute-pointed,  Spear-11 
Leaves,  and  eredt  Branches.  This  is  the  Myrtus. 
munis  Italica.  C.  B.  P.  468.  Common  Italian  M 
called  upright  Myrtle. 

6.  Myrtus  foliis  ovatis,  baccis  rotundioribus. 
tie  with  oval  Leaves  and  rounder  Berries.  This 
Myrtus  minor  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  469-  Common  ft 
Myrtle,  called  the  Box  leaved  Myrtle. 

7.  Myrtus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acwminatis. 
tie  with  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed  Lfj 
This  is  the  Myrtus  foliis  minimis  &  mUcronatis.  C. 

469.  Myrtle  with  the  fmalleft  fharp-pointed  LI 
commonly  called  Rofemary  leaved  Myrtle. 

8.  Myrtus  pedunculis  multifioris,  foliis  ovatis j 
tiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  472.  Myrtle  with  many  J 
ers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  and  oval  Leaves  having: 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Myrtus  Zeylanica  odor  at. 

■  baccis  niveis  monococcis.  H.  L.  434.  Sweet  fm 
Myrtle  of  Ceylon ,  with  Snow  white  Berries  cont| 

one  Seed.  j 

9.  Myrtus  foliis  alternis.  Elor.  Zeyl.  186.  h 
with  alternate  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  broad  leaved  N 
which  is  one  of  the  hardieft  Kinds  we  have.  The  1 
of  this  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  one 
broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  {landing  upon  fhort' 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of.  then 
Sorts,  and  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branch  j 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  b| 
Berries  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  inclofing  three  ol 
hard  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July  anj 
guft ,  and  the  Berries  ripen  in  Winter.  This  Sort 
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ie  called  the  flowering  Myrtle,  becaufe  it  generally 
a  treater  Quantity  of  Flowers,  and  thofe  are  larger 
n  of  any  other  Sort. 

Fhefecond  Sort  has  Leaves  much  Jefs  than  thofe  of 
former,  and  are  more  pointed,  {landing  clofer  toge- 
r  on  the  Branches;  the  Mid- rib  on  the  under  Side 
the  Leaves  is  of  a  purple  Colour,  they  are  of  a 
ker  green,  and  fit  clofer  to  the  Branches.  The 
iwers  are  fmaller,  and  have  {hotter  Foot  Stalks  than 
fe  of  the  firfi:  Sort ;  this  flowers  a  little  later  in  the 
nmer,  and  feldom  ripens  its  Berries  here. 

The  double  flowering  Myrtle  I  take  to  be  a  Variety 
this,  for  the  Leaves  and  Growth  of  the  Plant,  the 
e  of  the  Flowers,  and  the  Time  of  flowering,  agree 
ter  with  this  than  any  of  the  other  Sorts. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
wee  and  in  Italy  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  much  fmaller 
,n  thofe  of  the  fecond,  being  lefs  than  an  Inch  long, 

1  not  more  than  half  an  Inch  broad,  of  an  oval  Spear 
ipe,  ending  in  acute  Points,  of  a  dull  green,  and  fet 
tty  clofe  on  the  Branches..  The  Flowers  are  fmaller 
n  either  of  the  former,  and  come  out  from  the  Wings 
the  Leaves  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  the 
rries  are  fmall  and  oval. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  a  flronger  Stalk  and  Branches 
m  either  of  the  former  Sorts,  and  rifes  to  a  greater 
light ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  are 
ced  in  Cluflers  round  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  of  a 
rk  green.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  middling  Size,  and 
are  out  fparingly  from  between  the  Leaves ;  the 
rries  are  oval,  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firfi; 
rt,  but  feldom  ripen  in  England.  The  Gardeners  call 
s  the  Orange  leaved  Myrtle,  and  by  fome  it  is  {filed 
i  Bay  leaved  Myrtle.  This  Sort  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the 
mer. 

The  fifth  Sort  *is  the  common  Italian  Myrtle  ;  this 
;h  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points  ; 

:  Branches  of  this  grow  more  eredt  than  thofe  of  ei- 
ir  of  the  former  Sorts,  as  do  alfo  the  Leaves,  from 
ence  it  is  called  by  the  Gardeners  upright  Myrtle, 
le  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  not  large,  and  the  Petals 
:  marked  with  purple  at  their  Points,  while  they  re- 
linclofed;  the  Berries  are  fmall,  oval,  andofapur- 
:  Colour.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Ber- 
s,  in  which  it  only  differs  from  this  ;  and  I  believe 
i  Nutmeg  Myrtle  is  only  a  Variety  of  this,  for  I  have 
fed  feveral  of  the  Plants  from  Seed,  many  of  which 
re  fo  like  the  Italian  Myrtle,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifh- 
from  it. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  commonly  called  the  Box  leaved 
yrtle ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  oval,  fmall,  and  fit 
)fe  on  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  ending 
obtufe  Points  ;  the  Branches  are  weak,  and  fre- 
ently  hang  downward,  when  they  are  permited  to 
ow  without  fhortening,  and  have  a  grayifh  Bark, 
he  Flowers  are  fmall  and  come  late  in  the  Summer, 
e  Berries  are  fmall  and  round. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  called  the  Rofemary  leaved  Myr- 
:,  and  by  fome  it  is  called  the  Thyme  leaved  Myrtle, 
he  Branches  of  this  grow  pretty  eredt ;  the  Leaves 
e  placed  clofe  on  the  Branches,  they  are  fmall,  nar- 
w.  and  end  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  of  a  Jucid 
een,  and  have  a  fragrant  Odour  when  bruifed.  The 
owers  of  this  are  fmall,  and  come  late  in  the  Seafon, 
d  are  but  feldom  fucceeded  by  Berries  here. 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties  of  thefe  Myrtles, 
rich  are  propagated  in  the  Gardens  for  Sale  ;  but  as 
err  Difference  has  been  occafioned  by  Culture,  fo  it 
raid  be  multiplying  their  Titles  to  little  Purpofe. 
hofe  which  are  here  enumerated,  I  believe  to  be  really 
Hindi ;  for  I  have  raifed  mod  of  them  from  Seeds, 
id  have  not  found  them  change  from  one  to  another, 
ough  there  has  been  other  fmall  Variations  among  the 
ants. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Ifiand  of  Ceylon  ; 
is  is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former  Sorts, 
cannot  be  kept  through  the  Winter  in  England,  with- 
it  fome  artificial  Flear.  This  hath  a  flrong  upright 
;alk,  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  Bark, '  dividing  up- 
ard  into  manv  {lender  ftiff  Branches ;  thefe  are  gar- 
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nifiied  with  oval  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are 
near  two  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad, 
ending  in  Points ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have 
very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the 
Ends  of  the  Branches,  feveral  of  them  being  fuftained 
upon  one  common  Foot  Stalk,  which  branches  out, 
and  each  Flower  {lands  on  a  very  {lender  diffindl  Foo.t 
Stalk  ;  they  are  very  like  the  Flowers  of  Italian  Myrtle, 
but  always  appear  in  December  anti  January,  and  are  ne¬ 
ver  fucceeded  by  Berries  here. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Eland  of  Cey¬ 
lon ,  where  it  rifes  to  be  a  large  Tree;  but  I  doubt  of 
this  being  a  Myrtle,  for  by  the  dried  Sample  which  was 
given  me  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Sherard ,  it  fee  ms  ra¬ 
ther  to  belong  to  the  Genus  of  Clove ;  the  Flowers 
growing  in  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  like 
the  Pimento,  which  I  fuppofe  occafioned  Dr.  Linnaeus 
to  add  the  Synonime  of  the  Pimento  from  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  to  this  Plant,  though  that  is  very  different  from 
this  ;  for  the  Leaves  of  the  Pimento  are  placed  oppo¬ 
fite  on  the  Branches,  whereas  thefe  are  alternate  ;  and 
this  Errour  has  not  been  corrected  by  Brown  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  Jamaica ,  though  a  Tree  of  fuch  Confequence  as 
this  is  to  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Illand,  one  fhould  have 
have  imagined  could  not  be  overlooked  by  one  who 
propofed  to  write  a  natural  Hiftory  of  that  Country. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  eight  Inches  long  and 
four  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  obtufe  Points  ;  but 
thofe  of  the  Pimento  are  feldom  more  than  half  that 
Size,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  of  the 
dried  Sample  in  my  Colledlion,  appear  to  be  all  male, 
which  gives  me  Reafon  to  believe  it  is  allied  to  the  Pi¬ 
mento,  which  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  -, 
but  as  I  have  not  feen  any  of  the  frelh  Flowers  of  this 
Tree,  fol  cannot  be  pofitive,  whether  this  is  fo  or  not. 
The  Branches  of  this  Tree  come  out  irregularly,  and 
have  a  dark  brown  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  .are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  but  are  much  larger  ;  they  have 
a  very  ftrong  Mid-rib,  and  feveral  Veins  which  come 
out  from  the  Mid-rib  alternately,  which  diverge  to  the 
Edges  of  the  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  feveral 
growing  upon  the  fame  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
have  feveral  Stamina  in  each,  but  they  are  fo  clofed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  dried  Sample,  that  their  Number  can¬ 
not  be  counted  ;  the  dried  Leaves  frill  retain  their  Fra- 
grancy  in  a  fmall  Degree,  though  it  is  very  probable, 
this  may  have  been  gathered  more  than  fixty  Years. 

I  {hall  firfi  treat  of  the  Method  of  cultivating  and 
propagating  the  common  Sorts  of  Myrtle,  as  they  all 
require  nearly  the  fame  Management ;  and  {hall  after¬ 
ward  mention  that  ol  thefe  two  Sorts  laft  mentioned, 
which  require  a  different  Treatment ;  but  as  the  Varie¬ 
ties  of  the  common  Sorts  of  Myrtle  are  cultivated  in 
the  Gardens  for  Sale,  I  {hall  juft  mention  the  Titles 
by  which  they  are  known,  that  the  Curious  may  be  in¬ 
formed  how  many  there  are  : 

Two  Sorts  of  Nutmeg  Myrtles,  one  with  a  broader 
Leaf  than  the  other. 

The  Bird's  Nefl  Myrtle,  the  Striped  Nutmeg  Myrtle , 
the  Striped  upright  Myrtle,  the  Striped  Rofemary  leaved 
Myrtle ,  the  Striped  Box  leaved  Myrtle,  and  the  Striped 
broad  leaved  Myrtle. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  all  propagated  from  Curings,  the 
beft  Seafon  for  which  is  in  the  Begining  of  July ,  when 
you  fhould  make  Choice  ot  fome  of  the  ftraiteft  and 
moft  vigorous  young  Shoots,  which  fhould  be  about  fix 
or  eight  Inches  long  ;  and  the  Leaves  on  the  low^r 
Part  mud  be  ftripped  off  about  two  or  three  Inches  high, 
and  the  Part  twilled  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Ground  ; 
then  having  filled  a  Parcel  of  Pots  (in  Proportion  tp 
the  Quantity  of  Cutings  defigned)  with  light  rich  Earth, 
you  fhould  plant  the  Curings  therein,  at  about  twp 
Inches  Diftance  from  each  other,  obferving  to  clofe  the 
Earth  faff:  about  them,  and  give  them  fome  Water  to 
fettle  it  to  the  Cutings  ;  then  place  the  Pots  under  a 
common  hot  Bed  Frame,  plunging  them  either  into 
fome  old  Dung,  or  Tanners  Bark,  which  will  prevent 
the  Earth  from  drying  too  faff: ;  but  you  muft  carefully 

{hade 
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fhatie  them  with  Mats  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and 
give  therh  Air  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea¬ 
ton,  not  forgeti ng  to  water  them  every  two  or  three 
Days,  as  you  fhall  find  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  require  it. 
"With  this  Management,  in  about  fix  Weeks,  the  Cut- 
ings  will  be  rooted,  and  begin  to  fhoot,  when  you  muft 
inure  them  to  the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  into  which 
they  fhould  be  removed  towards  the  latter  End  of  Au~ 
gujl ,  or  the  Begining  of  September ,  placing  them  in 
^Situation,  whe)  e  they  may  be  fheltered  from  cold  Winds, 
in  which  Place  they  may  remain  till  the  Middle,  or 
latter  End  of  October,  when  the  Pots  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green- houfe,  but  fhould  be  placed  in 
the  cooleft  Part  thereof,  that  they  may  have  Air  given 
to  them,  whenever  the  Weather  is  mild,  for  they  re¬ 
quire  only  to  be  protected  from  fevere  Cold,  except  the 
Orange- leaved,  and  the  ftriped  Nutmeg  Myrtles,  which 
are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  reft,  and  fhould  have  a 
warmer  Situation. 

During  the  Winter  Seafon  they  muft  be  frequently, 
but  gently  watered  ;  and,  if  any  decayed  Leaves  appear, 
they  fhould  be  conftantly  picked  off,  as  alfo  the  Pots 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which,  if  permited  to  grow, 
will  foon  overfpread  the  young  Plants,  and  deftroy  them. 

If  thefe  Pots  are  placed  under  a  common  hot  Bed 
Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from 
Froft,  and  have  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  the 
voting  Plants  will  fucceed  better  than  in  a  Green- houfe, 
provided  they  do  not  receive  too  much  Wet,  and  are 
not  kept  clofely  covered,  which  will  occafion  their  grow¬ 
ing  mouldy,  and  droping  their  Leaves. 

The  Spring  following  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  the  Pots  very  carefully,  prefervjng  a  Ball  of 
Earth  to  the  Roots  of  each  of  them,  and  every  one 
fhould  be  placed  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  rich 
light  Earth,  obferving  to  water  them  well  to  fettle  the 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  place  them  under  a  Frame 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  fhould 
be  inured  to  the  open  Air,  and  in  May  they  muft  be 
placed  abroad  for  the  Summer,  in  a  fheltered  Situation, 
where  they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  Winds. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon  they  will  require  to  be 
plentifully  watered,  efpecially  being  in'  luch  fmall  Pots, 
which  in  that  Seafon  foon  dry  ;  therefore  you  fhould 
obferve  to  place  them  where  they  fhould  receive  the 
Morning  Sun  ^  for  when  they  are  too  much  expofed  to 
the  Sun  in  the  Pleat  of  the  Day,  the  Moifture  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  Earth  of  thefe  fmall  Pots  will  foon  be  exhaled, 
and  the  Plants  greatly  retarded  ;in  their  Growth  thereby. 

In  Augufi  following  you  fhould  examine  your  Pots, 
to  fee  if  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  have  not  made  Way 
out  through  the  Hole  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots,  which 
if  you  obferve,  you  muft  then  fhilt  them  into  Pots  a 
Size  larger,  filling  them  up  with  the  like  rich  Earth, 
and  obferve  to  trim  the  Roots  which  were  mated  to  the 
Side  of  the  Pots,  as  alfo  to  loofen  the  Earth  from  the 
Outfide  of  the  Ball  with  your  Hands,  fome  of  which 
fhould  be  taken  off,  that  the  Roots  may  the  eafier  find 
Paffage  into  the  frefh  Earth  ;  then  you  muft  water  them 
well,  and  place  the  Pots  in  a  Situation  'where  they  may 
be  defended  from  ftrong  Winds  ;  and  at  this  Time  you 
may  trim  the  Plants,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  a  re¬ 
gular  Figure  ;  and  if  they  are  inclinable  to  make  crook¬ 
ed  Stems,  you  fhould  thruft  down  a  {lender  ftrait  Stick 
clofe  by  them,  to  which  their  Stems  fhould  be  faftened, 
To  as  to  bring  them  upright. 

If  Care  be  taken  to  train  them  thus  while  they  arer 
young,  the  Stems  afterward,  when  they  have  acquired 
Strength,  will  continue  ftrait  without  any  Support, 
and  their  Branches  may  be  pruned,  fo  as  to  form  either 
Balls  or  Pyramids,  which  for  fuch  Plants  as  are  pre- 
lerved  in  the  Green- houfe,  and  require  to  be  kept  in 
ifnall  Compafs,  is  the  beft  Method  to  have  them 
handfome  but  then  thefe  fheered  Plants  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  Flowers,  for  which  Reafon  that  Sort  with  dou¬ 
ble  Flowers  fhould  not  be  cliped,  becaufe  the  chief 
Beauty  of  that  confifts  in  its  Flowers  •,  but  it  will  be 
r.eceffary  to  fuffer  a  Plant  or  two  of  each  Kind  to  grow 
rude,  for  the  Ufe  of  their  Branches  in  Nofegays,  &c . 
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for  it  will  great  1  y  deface  thofe  which  have  been  co  i 
ftantly  fheered  to  cut  off  their  Branches. 

As  thefe  Plants  advance  in  Stature,  they  f]iou 
annually  be  removed  into  larger  Pots,  according  to  ti ! 
Size  of  their  Roots,  but  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  n 
them  into  Pots  too  large,  which  will  caufe  then/ 
fhoot  weak,  and  many  Times  prove  the  Deft  ruction 
them,  therefore  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  form 
Pots,  the  Earth  about  their  Roots  fhould  be  pared  o 
and  that  within  Side  the  Ball  muft  be  gently  Joofene 
that  the  Roots  may  not  be  too  clofely  confined-  ai 
then  place  them  into  the  fame  Pots  again,  provid 
they  are  not  too  fmall,  filling  up  the  Sides  and  Botto 
of  them  with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and  giving  them  Plen 
of  Water  to  fettle  the  Earth'to  their  Roots,  which  fhou 
be  frequently  repeated,  for  they  require  to  be  often  w 
tered  both  in  Winter  and  Summer,  but  in  hot  We 
ther  they  muft  have  it  in  Plenty. 

The  beft  Seafon  for  fhifting  thefe  Plants  is  either 
April ,  or  Auguft ,  for  if  it  be  done  much  fooner  in  t 
Spring,  the  Plants  are  then  in  a  flow  growing  State,  ai 
fo  not  capable  to  ftrike  out  frefh  Roots  again  very  foo 
and  if  it  be  done  later  in  Autumn,  the  cold  Weath 
coming  on  will  prevent  their  taking  Root  nor  is  it  a 
v Table  to  do  it  in  the  great  Heat  of  Summer,  becat 
they  will  require  to  be  very  often  watered,  and  alfo 
be  placed  in  the  Shade,  otherwife  they  will  be  liable 
droop  for  a  confiaerable  Time  ;  and  that  being  the  Se 
fon  when  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  placed  amongft  oth 
Exoticks,  to  adorn  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Garde 
thefe  Plants,  being  then  removed,  could  not  be  expofi 
until  they  have  taken  Root  again,  which,  at  that  Tit! 
(if  the  Seafon  be  hot  and  dry)  will  be  three  Weeks 
a  Month. 

In  Obloher ,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  froft 
you  fhould  remove  the  Plants  into  the  Green-how 
but  if  the  Weather  proves  favourable  in  Autumn  (as 
often  happens),  they  may  remain  abroad  until  the  B 
gining  of  November ,  for  if  they  are  carried  into  t 
Green- houfe  too  foon,  and  the  Autumn  fhould  pro 
warm,  they  will  make  frefh  Shoots  at  that  Seafon,  whu 
will  be  weak,  and  often  grow  mouldy  in  Winter,  if  t 
Weather  fhould  be  fo  fevere  as  to  require  the  Winder 
to  be  kept  clofely  fhut,  whereby  they  will  be  great 
defaced,  for  which  Reafon  they  fhould  always  i 
kept  as  long  abroad  as  the  Seafon  will  permit,  and  r 
moved  out  again  in  the  Spring,  before  they  fhoot  ou: 
and  during  the  Winter  Seafon  that  they  are  in  tl 
Green-houie,  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  pc' 
fible  when  the  Weather  is  mild. 

The  three  firft  mentioned  Sorts  I  have  feen  plant! 
aoroad  in  warm  Situations,  and  upon  a  dry  Soil,  whej 
they  have  endured  the  Cold  of  our  Winters  for  fever 
Tears  very  well,  with  only  being  covered  in  very  ha 
Frofts  with  two  or  three  Mats,  and  the  Surface  of  tl 
Ground  about  their  Roots  covered  with  a  little  Mul( 
to  prevent  the  Froft  from  entering  the  Ground  ;  but 
Cornwall  and  Devonjhire ,  where  the  Winters  are  mo; 
favourable  than  in  moft  other  Parts  of  England ,  the; 
are  large  Hedges  of  Myrtle,  which  have  been  plant! 
feveral  Years,  and  are  very  thriving  and  vigoroil 
fome  of  which  are  upward  of  fix  Feet  high,  and  I  b| 
lieve,  if  the  double  flowering  Kind  were  planted  abroaj 
it  would  endure  the  Cold  as  well  as  any  of  the  oth 
Sorts,  it  being  a  Native  of  the  fouthern  Parts  of  Fratn 
This,  and  the  Orange  leaved  Kind,  are  the  moft  difl 
cult  to  take  Root  from  Cutings  •,  but  if  they  are  plan 
ed  toward  the  latter  End  of  June,  making  Choice 
only  luch  Shoots  as  are  tender,  and  the  Pots  are  plung< 
into  an  old  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  which  has  loft  moft  j 
its  Heat,  and  the  Glaffes  fhaded  every  Day,  they  w| 
take  Root  extremely  well,  as  I  have  more  than  onl 
experienced.  The  Orange-leaved  Sort,  and  thofe  wil 
variegated  Leaves,  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  ofj 
dinary  Sorts,  and  fhould  be  houfed  a  little  fooner  jj 
Autumn,  and  placed  farther  from  the  Windows  of  tl| 
Green-houie. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  Sorts  are  at  prefent  rare  in  F.§ 
rope,  but  particularly  the  ninth,  which  is  in  very  feg 
'  Garden! 
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dens.  The  eighth  Sort  was  by  Dr.  Linnaus  fepa- 
d  from  the  Myrtles  in  the  former  Editions  of  his 
rks  and  had  the  Title  of  My  r fine  applied  to  it,  but 
is  Species  of  Plants,  he  has  joined  it  to  that  Genus 
n  to  which,  according  to  his  Syftem,  it  properly 
ncrs  for  the  Number  of  Petals,  Stamina,  and  Style, 
agree  with  thofe  of  the  Myrtle,  but  it  differs  in 
cftification,  this  having  but  one  Seed  in  each  Fruit, 
the  Myrtlohas  four  or  five. 

'his  Plant  is  with  Difficulty  propagated,  which  oc- 
)ns  its  prefent  Scarcity,  for  as  it  does  not  produce 
Seeds  in  Europe ,  it  can  only  be  increafed  by  Lay- 
or  Cutings.  By  the  former  Method  the  Lay- 
are  commonly  two  Years  before  they  take  Root, 
the  Cutings  frequently  fail,  though  the  latter 
refered,  when  performed  at  a  proper  Seafon,  and 
right  Method  the  beft  Time  to  plant  the  Cut¬ 
is  in  May  ;  in  the  Choice  of  them,  it  fhould  be 
Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  with  a  fmall  Piece  of 
;wo  Years  Wood  at  Bottom  i  thefe  fhould  be  plant- 
i  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  loft  loamy  Earth,  for  fmall 
;  are  to  be  prefered  to  large  ones  for  this  Purpofe, 
they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot 
of  Tanners  Bark,  and  if  the  Pots  are  each  covered 
fmall  Bell,  or  Hand  Glades,  fuch  as  have  been 
for  blowing  of  Carnations,  to  exclude  the  Air,  it 
be  of  great  Service  to  promote  the  Cutings  puting 
Roots,  though  they  are  covered  with  the  Glades  of 
tot  Bed  above  them  ;  the  Cutings  fhould  be  fhaded 
t  the  Sun,  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  gently  re- 
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frefhed  with  Water,  as  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  is  found 
to  dry,  but  they  fhould  by  no  Means  have  too  much 
Wet  j  thofe  Cutings  which  fucceed,  will  have  taken 
Root  by  July,  when  they  fhould  be  gradually  inured 
to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  it  will  be  proper  to 
remove  them  about  the  Middle  of  that  Month,  that 
they  may  be  drengthened  before  Winter ;  but  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  tranfplant  the  Cutings  till  Spring,  the 
Pots  mud  be  removed  into  a  temperate  Stove  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  during  the  Winter,  the  Cutings  mud  be 
gently  refrefhed  with  Water.  In  the  Spring,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  Earth  from  a  Kitchen  Garden,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  to  forward  their 
taking  frefh  Root  •,  then  they  fhould  be  gradually  har¬ 
dened,  and  in  July  placed  in  the  open  Air,  in  a  flicker¬ 
ed  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  End  of 
September ,  and  then  be  removed  into  the  Stove. 

This  Plant  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  Green-houfe,  but  if  it  is  placed  in  a  moderate 
Degree  of  Warmth,  it  will  flower  well  in  Winter  •,  and 
in  July ,  Augujl ,  and  September ,  the  Plants  fhould  be 
placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  requires 
the  fame  Treatment  as  the  Pimento ,  which  is  fully  ex¬ 
hibited  under  the  Article  Caryophyllus ,  to  which  the 
Reader  is  defired  to  turn,  to  avoid  Repetition. 

MYRTUS  BRABANTICA.  See  Myrica. 
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APELLUtS.  See  Aconitum. 
NAPUS.  See  Braffica  and  Rapa. 


APjTA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  748.  Mal-va .  H.  L. 

The  Characters  are, 

hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  diftinCl  Plants, 
nale  Flowers  have  Pitcher-Jhaped  Empalements  of  one 
,  which  are  permanent ,  and  cut  at  the  Fop  into  five 
mts.  The  Flowers  have  five  oblong  Petals ,  which 
rnneded  at  their  Bafe,  but  fpread  open,  and  are  di- 
'■  at  the  Fop  they  have  many  hairy  Stamina ,  which 
lined  at  the  Bottom  into  a  Sort  of  cylindrical  Column, 
nated  by  roundifh  comprejfed  Summits.  Fhe  herma- 
lite  Flowers  have  the  like  Empalement ,  Petals ,  and 
■na,  as  the  male,  and  have  a  conical  Germen,  fupport- 
cylindrical  Style ,  divided  at  the  Fop  into  ten  Parts, 
ted  by  fingle  Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  turns 
oval  Fruit ,  inclofed  in  the  Empalement,  divided  into 
ells,  each  containing  one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed. 
iis  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  SeClion 
nnaus" s  fixteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
'  Flowers  have  many  Stamina ,  which  are  joined  at 
Bafe  to  the  Style,  and  together  form  a  Column.  As 
'lants  of  this  Genus  have  male  and  hermaphrodite 
ers  on  diftinCI  Plants,  fo  they  differ  from  all  the 
f-  of  malvaceous  Plants,  to  which  they  properly 
g,  the  Flowers  being  monopetalous,  the  Stamina 
tyles  being  joined  at  their  Bale,  forming  a  Column, 

1  are  the  effential  Characters  of  that  Clafs. 

The  Species  are, 

Nap^a  foliis  palmatis  fcabris  acute  dentatis ,  pedun- 
acemofis.  Nap<ea  with  rough  Hand-fhaped  Leaves, 

1  are  acutely  indented,  and  branching  Foot  Stalks 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Abutilon  folio  profunde  difieblo, 
lulis  multijloris  mas  G?  focmina.  Ehret .  Pi  It.  7  G?  8. 


Abutilon  with  a  deeply  divided  Leaf,  and  Foot  Stalks 
having  many  Flowers,  wfiich  are  both  male  and  female. 

2.  Nap^a  foliis  trilobatis ,  lobis  acuminatis  inaquali- 
ter  ferratis,  pedunculis  nudis  trijloris.  No.p<sa  with  Leaves 
having  three  acute-pointed  Lobes,  which  are  unequally 
fawed,  and  naked  Foot  Stalks  with  three  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Althrea  Ricini  folio  Virginiana.  H.  L.  Virginia 
Marfhmallow  with  a  Ricinus  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  has  perennial  Roots,  which  are  com- 
pofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  Fibres,  which  ftrike  deep 
into  the  Ground,  and  are  connected  at  the  Top  into  a 
large  Head,  from  which  come  out  a  great  Number  of 
Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  near  a  Foot  Diameter  each  Way  ; 
they  are  rough,  hairy,  and  are  deeply  cut  into  fix  or 
feven  Lobes,  which  are  irregularly  indented  on  their 
Edges,  each  Lobe  having  a  ftrong  Mid* rib,  which  all 
meet  in  a  Center  at  the  Foot  Stalk.  The  Foot  Stalks 
are  large  and  long,  arifing  immediately  from  the  Root, 
and  fpread  out  on  every  Side.  The  Stalks  rife  leven 
or  eight  Feet  high,  and  divide  into  fmaller  Branches  ; 
they  are  hairy,  and  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one 
Leaf,  of  the  fame  Form  as  thofe  below,  but  dimi- 
nifh  in  their  Size  toward  the  Top,  where  they  feldom 
have  more  than  three  Lobes,  which  are  divided  to  the 
Foot  Stalk  ;  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  come 
out  from  the  Side  at  each  Joint,  a  long  Foot  Stalk, 
which  branches  out  toward  the  Top,  fuftaining  feveral 
white  Flowers,  which  are  tubulous  at  Bottom,  where 
the  Segments  of  the  Petal  are  conneCled,  but  they  fpread 
open  above,  and  are  divided  into  five  obtufe  Segments ; 
in  the  Center  arifes  the  Column,  to  which  the  Stamina 
are  joined  at  their  Bafe,  but  fpread  open  above,  and  in 
the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  the  Style  is  conneCled  to  the 
fame  Column.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  comprefied  orbicular  Fruit,  inclofed  in  the 
Empalement,  and  divided  into  five  Cells,  each  contain- 
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mg  4  Kidney-fhaped  Seed,  but  the  male  Plants  are  bar¬ 
ren.  It  Rowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Atituhnn, 
loon  after  which  the  Stalks  decay,  but  the  Roots  will 
live  many  Years. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  all'o  a  perennial  Root,  which 
frequently  creeps  in  the  Ground  ;  this  fends  up  fmooth 
Stalks,  which  rife  about  four  Feet  high,  and  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  placed  alternately,  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  pretty  long  Render  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are 
deeply  cut  into  three  Lobes,  which  end  in  acute  Points, 
and  are  irregularly  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  thofe  on  the 
lower  Part  ol  the  Stalk,  are  near  four  Inches  long,  and 
almoff  as  much  in  Breadth,  but  they  diminilh  gradual¬ 
ly  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk.  At  the  Bafe  of  the 
Leaf  comes  out  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower,  which  is 
about  three  Inches  long,  dividing  at  the  Top  into  three 
fmaller,  each  luftaining  one  white  Flower  of  the  fame 
Form  with  thofe  of  the  firff  Sort,  but  are  fmaller,  and 
the  Column  of  Stamina  is  longer,  their  Summits  Hand¬ 
ing  out  beyond  the  Petal  ;  thefe  Plants  have  male  and 
hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  diftindt  Plants,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort,  though  Dr.  Linnaus  has  fuppofed  the  Plants 
were  all  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  but  I  have  many 
Years  had  the  male  Plants  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 

Both  thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America  ;  from  the  Bark  of  thele  Plants 
might  be  procured  a  Sort  of  Hemp,  which  many  of  the 
malvaceous  Tribe  afford  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  Sorts 
which  grow  naturally  in  India ,  the  Fibres  of  the  Bark 
are  fo  fine,  as  to  fpin  into  very  fine  Threads,  of  which 
there  might  be  woven  very  fine  Cloth. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
if  fown  on  a  Bed  of  common  Earth  in  the  Spring,  the 
Plants  will  rife  very  freely,  and  will  require  no  other 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  till  Autumn, 
when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Places  where 
they  are  to  remain  ;  they  delight  in  a  rich  moifi  Soil, 
in  which  they  will  grow  very  luxuriantly,  fo  they  muH 
be  allowed  Room.  The  fecond  Sort  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  its  creeping  Roots,  which  may  be  parted  in 
Autumn  ;  but  as  thefe  Plants  have  no  great  Beauty,  fo 
one  or  two  of  each  Sort  in  a  Garden,  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety,  will  be  enough. 

NARCISSO  LEUCOIUM.  See  Galanthus. 

NARCISSUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  353.  Tab.  185. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  364.  [takes  its  Name  of  Napxoj,  or 
Napxn,  a  Torpidnefs,  or  deep  Sleep,  becaufe  the  Smell 
of  this  Flower  is  faid  to  caufe  a  Heavinefs  of  the  Head, 
and  a  Stupidity.  Plutarch  tells  us,  This  Plant  was  fa- 
cred  to  the  infernal  Gods.  The  Poets  tell  us,  that 
NarciJJus  was  the  Son  of  Cephifus ,  and  the  Nymph  Li- 
riope  •,  a  Youth  of  fuch  excellent  Beauty,  that  once  up¬ 
on  a  Time  coming  to  a  Fountain  to  drink,  and  feeing 
his  beauteous  Image  in  the  Water,  he  grew  fo  enamoured 
with  it,  that  he  pined  away  with  Defire,  and  was  tranf- 
formed  into  a  Flower  of  his  Name.]  The  Daffodil. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  Flowers  are  included  in  an  oblong  comprefied  Spatha 
(or  Sheath)  which  tears  open  on  the  Side,  and  withers. 
The  Flowers  have  a  cylindrical  Funnel-Jhaped  Empalement 
of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  fpread  open  at  the  Brim  ;  they  have 
fix  oval  Petals  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Nedarium ,  which  are 
infer  ted  above  their  Bafe ,  and  fix  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  fixed 
to  the  Tube  of  the  Nedarium ,  terminated  by  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits  ;  they  have  a  three-cornered ,  roundijh,  cbtufe  Ger- 
men ,  fituated  below  the  Flower ,  fupporting  a  long  fiender 
■ Style ,  crowned  by  a  trifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  an  obtufie ,  roundijh ,  three-cornered  Capfuls,  with 
three  Cells ,  filled'-with  globular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  T our ne ford s  ninth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lily  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  fix  Parts ,  whofe 
Empalement  becomes  the  Fruit.  •  Dr.  Linn  an  s  places  it  in 
the  firff  Section  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina ,  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Narcissus  fpathd  unifiord ,  nedarii  limbo  campanu- 
lato  ere  do ,  petalo  aquak,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  289.  Dafi'odil 
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with  one  Flower  in  each  Sheath,  whofe  Neclariu 
eredt,  Bell-fliaped,  and  equal  with  the  Petals.  T 
the  NarciJJus  Jylveftris  pallidus ,  calyce  luteo.  C.  B.  P 
Pale  Wild  Dafi'odil  with  a  yellow  Cup,  or  common 
lijh  Daffodil. 

2.  Narcissus  fpathd  unifiord ,  nedarii  limbo  7 
brevifiimo.  Hort.  Upfal.  74.  Daffodil  with  one  FI 
in  a  Sheath,  having  a  very  fhort  Wheel-fhaped  N 
rium.  This  is  the  Narciffus  albus ,  circulo  pur j 
C.  B.  P.  48.  White  Daffodil  with  a  purple  Circle  i 
Middle. 

3.  Narcissus  fpathd  uniflord ,  nedarii  limbo  camj 

lato  eredo ,  petalo  dimidio  breviore.  Daffodil  with 
Flower  in  a  Sheath,  having  an  eredt  Bell-ffiaped 
palement,  half  the  Length  of  the  Petal.  This  i: 
NarciJJus  incomparabilis ,  fiore  pltno ,  partim  flavo ,  pt 
croceo.  H.  R.  Par.  The  Incomparable  Daffodil  w 
double  Flower,  partly  yellow,  and  partly  Saffroi 
loured.  * 

4.  Narcissus  fpathd  biflord ,  nedarii  campam 
brevifiimo,  floribus  nut  antibus.  Daffodil  with  two  Flc 
in  a  Sheath,  a  fhort  Bell-fhaped  NeCtarium,  andne 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Narciffus  medio  luteus  vulg 
Park.  Common  Daffodil  with  a  yellow  Middle,  c 
Prim  role  Peerlefs. 

5.  Narcissus  fpathd  uniflord ,  nedario  campon 
brevifiimo ,  petalis  reflexis.  Daffodil  with  one  Flower 
Sheath,  having  a  very  fhort  Bell-fliaped  Nedlarium 
reflexed  Petals.  This  is  the  Narciffus  albus ,  folii 
flexis ,  calyce  brevi  aureo.  H.  R.  Par.  Daffodil  with  1 
Flowers,  having  reflexed  Petals,  and  a  lhort  gc 
Cup. 

6.  Narcissus  fpathd  uniflord,  nedario  turbinato  7. 
mo,  genitalibus  declinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  289.  Dai 
with  one  Flower  in  a  Sheath,  having  a  very  large 
binated  Necffarium,  and  declined  Stamina.  This  i 
Pfeudonarcijfus  juncifolius  1 1  flavo  fiore.  Cluf.  FUJI. 
Second  Rufh-leaved  Baffard  Daffodil  with  a  ye 
Flower,  commonly  called,  The  Hoop  Petticoat . 
ciffius. 

7.  Narcissus  fpathd  uniflord,  nedario  brevifiimt 
partito.  Lafl.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  290.  Daffodil  with 
Flower  in  a  Sheath,  having  a  very  lhort  Neffar 
which  is  cut  into  fix  Parts.  This  is  the  Narciffus 
tumnalis  minor.  Cluf.  Hifp.  251.  Smaller  autumnal 
fodil. 

8.  Narcissus  fpathd  mult  flora,  nedario  camp 
lato ,  foliis  planis.  Hort.  Upfal.  74.  Daffodil  with  r. 
Flowers  in  a  Sheath,  having  a  Bell-fhaped  Neftar 
and  plain  Leaves.  This  is  the  Narciffus  luteus  po 
thos  Lufetanicus.  C.  B.  P.  50.  Yellow  Portugal  Daf 
with  many  Flowers,  commonly  called,  Polyanthus  j 
cifius. 

9.  Narcissus  fpathd  multifiord,  nedario  campan 
brevi,  foliis  fubulatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  75.  Daffodil 
many  Flowers  in  a  Sheath,  a  fhort  Bell-lhaped  N 
rium,  and  Awl-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Nan 
juncifolius  luteus  minor.  C.  B.  P.  51.  Smaller  ye 
Rufh-leaved  Daffodil,  called  Jonquil. 

The  Sorts  here  enumerated,  are  all  the  real  Sp 
which  I  have  met  with  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  the 
there  is  a  great  Variety  of  each  Species,  which  ( 
fo  much  from  one  another,  as  to  render  it  very  diff 
to  afeertain  the  Species  to  which  they  belong ;  in  ( 
to  find  out,  as  well  as  I  could,  from  what  Species  n 
of  thofe  Varieties  have  been  raifed,  I  endeavoure 
degenerate  as  many  of  the  double  flowering,  and  0 
of  the  beff  Kinds,  fo  far  as  I  could,  by  which  I 
obferved  their  feveral  Changes,  and  fhall  here  men 
under  each  Species,  the  Varieties  I  have  obferved. 

The  firff  Sort  is  the  common  Englifh  Daffodil,  w 
grows  naturally  by  the  Borders  of  Woods,  and  F 
in  many  Parts  ol  England ;  this  hath  a  large  bul 
Root,  from  which  comes  out  five  or  fix  flat  Le; 
about  a  Foot  long,  and  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  gr; 
Colour,  and  a  little  hollowed  in  the  Middle,  like 
Keel  of  a  Boat.  The  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a . 
high,  having  two  fharp  longitudinal  Angles ;  at 
Top  comes  out  a  fingle  Flower,  inclofed  in  a  thin 
tha  (or  Sheath),  which  is  torn  open  on  one  Side 
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ake  way  for  the  Flower  to  come  out,  and  then  withers 
d  remains  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk.  The  Flower  is 
one  Petal,  or  Leaf,  being  connected  at  the  Bafe,  but 
cut  into  fix  Parts  alinoft  to  the  Bottom,  which  ex- 
nd  ;  in  the  Middle  of  this  is  fituated  a  Bell-fhaped 
;£tarium,  called  by  the  Gardeners  a  Cup,  which  is 
ual  in  Length  to  the  Petal,  and  ftands  eredt.  The 
ower  nods  on  one  Side  the  Stalk.  The  Petal  is  of  a 
le  Brimftone  Colour,  and  the  Ne&arium  yellow.  It 
wers  the  Begining  of  April,  and  after  the  Flowers  are 
ft,  the  Germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  Capfule,  with 
•ee  Cells  filled  with  roundifh  black  Seeds,  which  ri- 
n  in  July.  This  Sort  propagates  very  fall  by  Offsets 
im  the  Root. 

The  Varieties  of  this  are, 

One  with  white  Petals,  and  a  pale  yellow  Cup. 

One  with  yellow  Petals,  and  a  golden  Cup. 

The  common  double  yellow  Daffodil. 

Another  double  Daffodil  with  three  or  four  Cups 
hin  each  other. 

And,  I  believe,  John  Tradef cant’s  Daffodil  'may  be 
ered  to  this  Species. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
ance,  and  in  Italy  ;  this  has  a  fmaller  and  rounder 
Ibous  Root  than  the  former.  The  Leaves  are  longer, 
rrower,  and  fiater  than  thofe  of  that  Sort.  The 
ilks  do  not  rife  higher  than  the  Leaves,  which  are  of 
rray  Colour ;  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  comes  out  one 
3wer  from  the  Sheath,  which  nods  on  one  Side.  The 
tal  of  this  is  cut  into  fix  Segments,  which  are  round- 
at  their  Points  ;  they  are  of  a  Snow  white,  and  fpread 
:n  flat.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  very  fhort  Necfta- 
m,  or  Cup,  which  is  fringed  on  the  Border  with  a 
ght  purple  Circle.  The  Flowers  have  an  agreeable 
lour.  This  flowers  in  May ,  but  feldom  produces 
:ds,  however  it  increafes  fall  enough  by  Offsets. 

The  double  white  Narcijfus  is  the  only  Variety  of 
s  which  I  have  obferved,  though  there  is  mentioned 
fome  Books  feveral  other. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  Roots.  The 
lbs  of  this  Sort  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  firlt.  The 
aves  are  longer,  of  a  darker  green,  and  the  Flower 
Iks  rife  higher.  The  Segments  of  the  Petal  are 
inder,  and  fpread  open,  flater  than  thofe  of  the  firfl; 
‘t.  The  Neftarium,  or  Cup,  in  the  Middle,  is  about 
t  the  Length  of  the  Petal,  and  is  edged  with  a  Gold- 
oured  Fringe.  It  flowers  in  April ,  but  feldom  pro- 
:es  Seeds  here.  This  Sort  fports  and  varies  more 
n  any  of  the  other  :  The  following  Variations  I  have 
ced  in  the  fame  Roots. 

The  Roots  of  thefe,  the  firfl;  Year,  produced  very 
jble  Flowers,  of  the  Sort  which  is  commonly  called 
Incomparable  Daffodil.  The  fix  outer  Segments  of 
1  Petal  were  longer  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
ite  ;  the  Middle  was  very  full  of  fhorter  Petals,  fome 
which  were  white,  others  yellow,  and  collected  into 
globular  figure  :  Some  of  thefe  Roots,  the  following 
ar,  produced  Flowers  lefs  double  than  before,  with 
white  Petals  in  them,  but  the  larger  Petals  were  of  a 
Iphur  Colour,  and  the  others  yellow;  from  this  they 
^rward  degenerated  to  half  double  Flowers,  and  at 
to  fingle  Flowers,  with  a  Cup  half  the  Length  of 
Petal,  in  which  Manner  they  have  continued  to 
wer  many  Years ;  fo  that  we  may  conclude,  that 
>fe  Varieties  were  firfl  obtained  from  the  Seeds  of 
s  fingle  Flower. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
wee  and  in  Italy,  and  has  been  found  growing  in  the 
Ids  in  fome  Parts  of  Eiigland,  but  it  is  likely  to  have 
:n  fr°m  fome  Roots  which  have  been  thrown  out  of 
rdens  with  Rubbifh.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  not 
large  as  thofe  of  the  firfl,  and  are  rounder;  the 
aves  are  long,  of  a  gray  Colour,  and  fmoother  than 
*’e  °f,  the  firfl ;  the  Flower  Stalks  are  of  the  fame 
ngth  with  the  Leaves,  and  have  commonly  but  one 
)Wer  in  a  Sheath,  but  fometimes  when  the  Roots  are 
>ng,  they  have  two.  The  Flower  nods  downward, 
Segments  of  the  Petal  are  a  little  waved  on  their 
ges,  the  Neflarium  or  Cup  is  fhort,  and  bordered 
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with  yellow  ;  it  flowers  in  May.  The  Scent  of  thefe 
flowers  is  not  very  agreeable,  and  as  they  are  not  very 
beautiful,  fo  they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
fince  the  finer  Soits  have  been  plenty.  There  is  no 
Variety  of  this  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  for  I 
could  never  obferve  any  Variation  in  their  Flowers. 

The  fifth  Sort  has  fome  Refemblance  of  the  fourth, 
but  the  Flowers  are  whiter ;  the  Segments  of  the  Petal 
are  reflexed,  and  the  Border  of  the  Neftarium  or  Cup, 
is  of  a  Gold  yellow  Colour  ;  this  has  fome  Affinity  to 
the  fecond  Sort. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  Roots.  The  Bulbs  of  this 
Kind  are  fimall,  the  Leaves  are  very  narrow,  having 
fome  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Ruffi,  but  area  little 
comprefifed,  and  have  a  longitudinal  Furrow  on  one 
Side ;  thefe  are  feldom  more  than  eight  or  nine  Inches 
long.  The  Flower  Stalk  is  flender,  taper,  and  about 
fix  Inches  long,  fuflaining  at  the  Top  one  Flower,  which 
is  at  firfl;  inclofed  in  a  Sheath  ;  the  Petal  is  fcarce  half 
an  Inch  long,  and  is  cut  into  fix  acute  Segments ;  the 
Ne6larium  or  Cup  is  more  than  two  Inches  long,  very 
broad  at  the  Brim,  leflening  gradually  to  the  Bafe,  be¬ 
ing  fomewhat  formed  like  the  Ladies  FIoop  Petticoats, 
from  whence  the  Flower  is  fo  called.  It  flowers  in  April , 
but  does  not  produce  Seeds  here.  There  are  no  Varie¬ 
ties  of  this  Sort. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  hath 
a  fmall  bulbous  Root ;  the  Leaves  are  but  few  in  Num¬ 
ber,  and  are  narrow;  the  Stalk  is  jointed,  and  rifes 
about  nine  Inches  high,  fuflaining  at  the  Top  one 
Flower,  which  at  firfl  is  inclofed  in  the  Spatha  (or 
Sheath) ;  the  Flower  is  cut  into  fix  narrow  Segments, 
which  are  white  ;  the  Ne&arium  (or  Cup)  is  yellow. 
It  flowers  late  in  the  Autumn,  and  the  Roots  are  ten¬ 
der,  fo  are  often  killed  by  hard  Frofts  in  England, 
which  renders  it  fcarce  here. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  and  in 
the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  of  this  there  are  a  greater 
Variety  than  of  all  the  other  Species,  for  as  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  very  ornamental,  and  come  early  in  the  Spring; 
fo  the  Florifts  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France,  have 
taken  great  Pains  in  cultivating  and  improving  them  ; 
fo  that  at  prefent  the  Catalogues  printed  by  the  Butch 
Florifts,  contain  more  than  thirty  Varieties,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  thefe  hereafter  mentioned. 

Thefe  have  yellow  Petals,  with  Orange,  yellow,  or 
Sulphur  coloured  Cups,  or  Neblariums. 


The  Great  Algiers . 
The  Ladies  Nofegay. 
The  Greater  Bell. 
The  Golden  Royal. 
The  Golden  Scepter. 
The  Triumphant. 


The  Mojl  Beautiful. 
The  Golden  Star. 
The  Mignon. 

The  Zeylander. 

The  Madoufe. 

The  Golden  Sun. 


The  following  have  white  Petals,  with  yellow  or 
Sulphur  coloured  Cups  or  Netftariums. 


The  Archdutchefs. 

The  Triumphant  Nofegay. 
The  New  Dorothy. 

The  Paffe  Bczelman. 

The  Superb. 


The  Greater  Bczelman. 
The  Czarina. 

The  Grand  Monarque. 
The  Czar  of  Mufcovy. 
The  Surpajfantc. 


There  are  fome  with  white  Petals  and  white  Cups, 
but  thefe  are  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  the  others, 
though  there  are  two  or  three  Varieties  with  large 
Bunches  of  fmall  white  Flowers,  which  have  a  very 
agreeable  Odour,  fo  are  as  valuable  as  any  of  the  other; 
and  are  later  in  flower  than  mod  of  the  other  Sorts. 
There  is  alfo  one  with  very  double  Flowers,  whofe 
outer  Petals  are  white,  and  thofe  in  the  Middle  are  fome 
white,  and  others  are  of  an  Orange  Colour,  which  have 
a  very  agreeable  Scent,  and  is  the  earlieft  in  flowering  ; 
it  is  generally  called  the  Cyprus  Narcijfus,  and  feems  to 
be  a  diftinft  Species  from  the  others.  This,  like  molt 
other  double  Flowers,  never  produces  any  Seeds,  fo  is 
only  propagated  by  Offsets,  and  is  the  moft  beautiful 
of  all  the  Narcijfus,  when  blown  upon  Glafles  of  Wa- 
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ter  in  a  Room  *,  but  when  it  is  planted  in  the  Ground, 
if  the  Bed  in  which  they  are  planted,  is  not  covered  with 
Mats  in  frofty  Weather,  to  prevent  their  Flower  Buds 
from  being  deftroyed,  they  feldom  flower *  for  the 
Leaves  begin  to  fhoot  early  in  the  Autumn,  and  the 
Flower  Buds  appear  about  ChriJlmas ,  which  are  tender, 
fo  that  if  hard  Froft  happen  when  they  are  coming  out 
of  the  Ground,  it  generally  kills  them  •,  but  if  they  are 
properly  fcreenedfrom  Frofl:,  they  will  flower  \n  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  in  mild  Seafons  often  in  January. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  the  Jonquil,  a  Flower  fo  well 
known  as  to  need  no  Defcription  *  of  this  there  is  the 
great  and  fmail  Jonquil  with  Angle  Flowers,  and  the 
common  Sort  with  double  Flowers,  which  is  molt 
efteemed. 

I  fhall  firft  treat  of  the  Method  for  raiflng  of  the  fine 
Sorts  of  Polyanthus  Narcijfus  from  Seeds,  which  is  the 
Way  to  obtain  new  Varieties. 

The  not  pradtifing  this  has  occafioned  our  fending 
Abroad  annually  for  great  Quantities  of  Flower  Roots, 
which  have  been  kept  up  to  a  high  Price,  on  Account 
of  the  great  Demand  for  them  in  England  *.  whereas  if 
we  were  as  induftrious  to  propagate  them  as  our  Neigh¬ 
bours,  we  might  foon  vie  with  them,  if  not  outdo  them, 
in  moll  Sorts  of  Flowers *  as  may  be  feen,  by  the  vaft 
Variety  of  Carnations,  Auriculas,  Ranunculas,  &c. 
which  have  been  produced  from  Seeds  in  England ,  and 
exceed  molt  of  thofe  Kinds  in  any  Part  of  Europe. 

You  mult  be  very  careful  in  faving  your  Seeds,  to 
gather  none  but  from  fuch  Flowers  as  have  good  Pro¬ 
perties,  and  particularly  from  luch'  only  as  have  many 
Flowers  upon  a  Stalk,  that  flower  tall,  and  have  beau¬ 
tiful  Clips  to  their  Flowers,  from  fuch  you  may  expert 
to  have  good  Flowers  produced  *  but  if  you  fow  ordi¬ 
nary  Seed,  it  is  only  putingyourfelf  to  Trouble  and  Ex- 
pence  to  no  Purpofe,  finee  from  fuch  Seeds  there  can 
be  no  Hopes  of  procuring  any  valuable  Flowers* 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  good  Seeds,  you  muff 
procure  either  fome  lhallow  Cafes  or  flat  Pans,  rhade  on 
Purpofe  for  the  railing  of  Seedlings,  which  Ihould  have 
Holes  in  their  Bottoms,  to  let  the  Moifturo  pafs  off  * 
thefe  mull  be  filled  with  frefh  light  fandy  Earth  about 
the  Begining  of  Augujl  (this  being  the  Seafon  for  fovv- 
ing  the  Seeds  of  molt  bulbous  rooted  Flowers) *  the 
Earth  in  thefe  muff  be  leveled  very  even  *  then  fow 
the  Seeds  thereon  pretty  thick,  covering  them  over 
with  fine  fifted  light  Earth  about  half  an  Inch  thick, 
and  place  the  Cafes  or  Pans  in  a  Situation  where  they 
may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun  till  about  ten  o’Clock, 
where  they  Ihould  remain  until  the  Begining  of  OElober , 
when  they  mult  be  removed  into  a  warmer  Situation, 
placing  them  upon  Bricks,  that  the  Air  may  freely  pafs 
under  the  Cafes,  which  will  preferve  them  from  being 
too  moifl. 

They  Ihould  alfo  be  expofed  to  the  full  Sun,  but 
fcreened  from  the  North  and  Fall  Winds  *  and  if  the 
Frofl:  Ihould  be  fevere  they  mull  be  covered,  otherwile 
there  will  be  Danger  of  their  being  deftroyed *  in  this 
Situation  they  may  remain  until  the  Begining  of  April , 
by  which  Time  the  Plants  will  be  up,  when  you  mull 
carefully  clear  them  from  Weeds  *  and  if  the  Seafon 
.Ihould  prove  dry,  they  mull  be  frequently  watered : 
The  Cafes  Ihould  alfo  now  be  removed  into  their  for¬ 
mer  fhady  Petition,  or  fhaded  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Day,  for  the  Heat  of  the  Noon  Day  Sun  will  be  too 
great  for  the  young  Plants. 

The  latter  End  of  June,  when  the  Leaves  of  the 
Plants  are  decayed,  you  Ihould  take  off  the  upper  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth  in  the  Cafes  (which  by  that  Time  will 
have  contracted  a  Moflinefs,  and,  if  fuffered  to  remain, 
will  greatly  injure  the  young  Roots),  obferving  not  to 
take  it  fo  deep  as  to  touch  the  Roots  •,  then  lift  fome 
frefh  light  Earth  over  the  Surface,  about  half  an  Inch 
thick,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  the  Roots *  the 
fame  fhould  alfo  be  repeated  in  October,  when  the  Cafes 
are  moved  again  into  the  Sun. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon,  if  the  Weather  fhould 
prove  very  wet,  and  the  Earth  in  the  Cafe  appear  very 
m6ift,  you  muft  remove  them  into  the  Sun  till  the  Earth 
be  dry  again  *  for  if  the  Roots  receive  much  Wet,  du* 
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ring  the  Time  they  are  una&ive,  it  very  often 
them  *  therefore  you  muft  never  give  them  any  W  >j 
after  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  but  only  place  then  j 
the  Shade,  as  was  before  directed. 

Thus  you  fhould  manage  them  the  two  firft  Seaf  $ 
till  their  Leaves  are  decayed  the  fecond  Summer ;  >, 
flowing,  when  you  fhould  carefully  take  up  the  Ro 
which  may  be  done  by  fifting  the  Earth  in  the  C  >. 
through  a  fihe  Sieve,  whereby  the  Roots  will  be  e;  j 
feparated  from  the  Earth  *  then  having  prepared  a  \ 
or  two  of  good  frefh  light  Earth,  in  Proportion  to  « 
Quantity  of  your  Roots,  you  fhould  plant  them  th 
in,  at  about  three  Inches  Diftance  every  Way,  t 
about  three  Inches  deep  in  the  Ground. 

Thefe  Beds  fhould  be  railed  above  the  Level  ©f 
Ground,  in  Proportion  to  the.Moifture  of  the  f 
which  if  dry,  three  Inches  will  be  enough  *  but  if  i 
wet,  they  muft  be  raifed  fix  or  eight  Inches  high, 
laid  a  little  rounding,  to  fhoot  off  the  Wet. 

If  thefe  Beds  are  made  in  July ,  which  is  the  i 
Time  to  tranfplant  the  Roots,  the  Weeds  will  foon; 
pear  very  thick  *  therefore  you  fhould  gently  hoe 
Surface  of  the  Ground  to  deftroy  them,  being  * 
careful  not  to  cut  fo  deep  as  to  touch  any  of  the  Ro! 
and  this  fhould  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  fo 
neceffary,  by  the  Growth  of  the  Weeds,  obferving; 
ways  to  do  it  in  dry  Weather,  that  they  may  be  ef 
tually  deftroyed  •,  and  toward  the  latter  End  of  Ohio' 
after  having  entirely  cleared  the  Beds  from  Weeds, 
fhould  fift  a  little  rich  light  Earth  over  them,  about] 
Inch  thick  *  the  Goodnefs  of  which  will  be  wafhed  dc 
to  the  Roots  by  the  Winter’s  Rain,  which  will  gre; 
encourage  their  ,  fhooting  in  the  Spring. 

if  the  Cold  fhould  be  very  fevere  in  Winter,  ■ 
fhould  cover  the  Beds,  either  with  old  Tan  or  Seat 
Allies*  or  in  want  of  thefe  with  Peas  Plaulm,  or  fc 
fuch  light  Covering,  to  prevent  the  Frofl:  from  pe 
trating  the  Ground  to  the  Roots,  which  might  gre; 
injure  them  while  they  are  fo  young.  *j 

In  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  begin  to  appear  ah 
Ground,  you  muft  gently  ftir  the  Surface  of  the  Grou. 
clearing  it  from  Weeds,  £s?c.  in  doing  of  which,  j 
fhould  be  very  careful  not  to  injure  the  Plants*  anc 
the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  you  fhould  now  and  tl 
gently  refrefh  them  with  Water,  which  will  ftrengt 
the  Roots. 

When  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  you  fhould  clear  t 
Beds  from  Weeds,  and  fift  a  little  Earth'over  them 
was  before  directed)  which  muft  alfo  be  repeated  in 
tober,  in  like  Manner  *  but  the  Roots  fhould  not 
main  longer  in  thefe  Beds  than  two  Years,  by  whi 
Time  they  will  have  grown  fo  large  as  to  requ 
more  Room  *  therefore  they  fhould  be  taken  up  as  fo 
as  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  and  planted  into  frefh  Bee 
which  fhould  be  dug  deep,  and  a  little  very  rotenDu 
buried  in  the  Bottom,  for  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots 
ftrike  into.  Then  the  Roots  fhould  be  planted  at 
Inches  Diftance,  and  the  fame  Depth  in  the  Grou; 
In  the  Autumn,  before  the  Frofl:  comes  on,  if  fo; 
roten  Tan  is  laid  over  the  Beds,  it  will  keep  out  t 
Froft,  and  greatly  encourage  the  Roots*  and  if  t 
Winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  laj 
greater  Thicknefs  of  Tan  over  the  Beds,  and  alfo  in  t 
Alleys,  to  keep  out  Froft,  or  to  cover  them  over  wi 
Straw  or  Peas  Haulm,  otherwife  they  may  be  all  c 
ftroyed  by  the  Cold.  In  the  Spring  thefe  Coverin 
fhould  be  removed,  as  foon  as  the  Danger  of  ha 
Frofts  is  over,  and  the  Beds  muft  be  kept  clean  fre 
Weeds  the  following  Summer  :  At  Michaelmas  th 
fhould  have  fome  frefh  Earth  laid  over  the  Beds,  a. 
covered  again  with  Tan  *  and  fo  every  Year  continu 
till  the  Roots  flower,  which  is  generally  in  five  Yea; 
from  Seed,  when  you  fhould  mark  all  fuch  as  prom 
well,  which  fhould  be  taken  up  as  foon  as  their  Leav; 
decay,  and  planted  at  a  greater  Diftance  in  new  pi 
pared  Beds  *  but  thofe  which  do  not  flow'er,  or  thcii 
you  do  not  greatly  efteem,  fhould  be  permited  to  n| 
main  in  the  fame  Bed*  therefore,  in  taking  up  the! 
Roots  which  you  marked,  you  muft  be  careiul  not  | 
difturb  the  Roots  of  thofe  left,  and  alfo  to  level  Ml 
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1 3gain,  and  lift  fome  frefh  Earth  over  the  Beds 
■fore)  to  encourage  the  Roots ;  for  it  often  hap- 
in  the  Seedlings  of  thefe  Flowers,  that  at  their 
rime  of  blowing,  their  Flowers  feldom  appear 
fo  beautiful  as  they  do  the  fecond  Year  ;  for  which 
>n  none  of  them  fhould  be  rejected  until  they  have 
red  two  or  three  Times,  that  fo  you  may  be  af- 
of  their  Worth. 

us  having  laid  down  Dire&ions  for  the  fowing  and 
ging  thefe  Roots,  until  they  are  ftrong  enough  to 
r,  I  (hall  proceed  to  give  fome  Inftrudtions  for 
ngand  managing  the  Roots  afterwards,  fo  as  to 
them  to  produce  large  fair  Flowers. 

I  the  Sorts  of  Narcijfus  which  produce  many  Flow- 
xm  a  Stalk,  fhould  have  a  Situation  defended 
cold  and  ftrong  Winds,  otherwife  they  will  befub- 
i  be  injured  by  the  Cold  in  Winter,  and  their  Stems 
n  down  when  in  flower  •,  for  notwithftanding  their 
;  are  generally  pretty  ftrong,  yet  the  Number  of 
:rs  upon  each  renders  their  Heads  weighty,  efpe- 
after  Rain,  which  lodges  in  the  Flowers,  and,  if 
:ded  by  ftrong  Winds,  very  often  deftroys  their 
y,  if  they  are  expofed  thereto ;  fo  that  a  Border 
a  Hedge,  which  is  open  to  the  South  Eaft,  is 
able  to  any  other  Pofition  for  thefe  Flowers, 
e  Morning  Sun  rifing  upon  them  will  dry  off  the 
ure  which  had  dodged  upon  them  the  preceding 
:,  and  caufe  them  to  expand  fairer  than  when  they 
anted  in  a  fhady  Situation  ;  and  if  they  are  too 
expofed  to  the  Afternoon  Sun,  they  will  be  hur- 
)Ut  of  their  Beauty  very  foon  *,  and  the  ftrong 
s  ufually  coming  from  the  Weft  and  South-weft 
i,  they  will  be  expofed  to  the  Fury  of  them,  which 
ntly  is  very  injurious  to  them, 
inng  made  Choice  of  a  proper  Situation,  you  muft 
proceed  to  prepare  the  Earth  neceffary  to  plant 
in ;  for  if  the  natural  Soil  of  the  Place  be  very 
or  poor,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  Border  of 
arth,  removing  the  former  Soil  away  about  three 
eep.  The  belt  Earth  for  thefe  Flowers  is  a  frefh 
iazel  Loam,  mixed  up  with  a  little  yery  roten 
Dung :  This  fhould  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
turned  over,  in  order  to  fweeten  it ;  then  having 
ed  away  the  old  Earth  to  the  fore-mentioned 
,  you  fhould  put  a  Laying  of  roten  Dung  or  Tan, 
Bottom,  about  four  or  five  Inches  thick,  upon 
you  muft  lay  fome  of  the  prepared  Earth  about 
-n  or  twenty  Inches  thick,  making  it  exa&ly  le- 
hen  having  marked  out  by  Line  the  exact  Dif¬ 
at  which  the  Roots  are  to  be  planted  (which 
not  be  lefs  than  fix  or  eight  Inches  fquare),  you 
lace  the  Roots  accordingly,  obferving  to  fet  them 
t ;  then  you  muft  cover  them  over  with  the  be- 
entioned  Earth  about  eight  Inches  deep,  being 
ireful  in  doing  of  it,  not  to  difplace  the  Roots ; 
his  is  done,  you  muft  make  the  Surface  of  the 
even,  and  make  up  the  Side  ftrait,  which  will 
handfome. 

beft  Time  for  planting  thefe  Roots  is  in  Auguft , 
they  are  kept  too  long  out  of  the  Ground,  it  will 
heir  Flowers  to  be  very  weak.  You  fhould  alfo 
:  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  where  they  are  planted, 
lether  the  Situation  be  wet  or  dry,  according  to 
you  fhould  adapt  the  frefh  Earth,  and  order  the 
for  if  the  Soil  be  very  ftrong,  and  the  Situation 
you  fhould  then  make  Choice  of  a  light  Earth, 
fe  the  Beds  fix  or  eight  Inches,  or  a  Foot,  above 
vel  of  the  Ground,  otherwife  the  Roots  will  be 
ger  of  perifhing  by  too  much  Wet ;  but  if  the 
>n  be  dry  and  the  Soil  naturally  light,  you  fhould 
How  the  Earth  to  be  a  little  ftronger,  and  the 
iould  not  be  raifed  above  three  Inches  high ;  for 
are  made  too  high,  the  Roots  will  fuffer  very 
if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  nor  would  the 
s  be  near  fo  fair.  As  alfo  in  very  fevere  Win- 
>ofe  Beds  which  are  raifed  much  above  the  Level 
Ground,  will  be  more  expofed  to  the  Cold  than 
'hich  are  lower,  unlefs  the  Alleys  are  filled  up 
ten  Tan  or  Litter. 

ng  the  Summer,  the  only  Culture  thefe  Flowers 
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require  is,  to  keep  them  free  from  Weeds ;  and  wLeri 
their  Leaves  are  entirely  decayed,  they  fhould  be  raked 
off,  and  the  Beds  made  clean ;  but  by  no  Means  cuf 
off  their  Leaves  till  they  are  quite  decayed,  as  is  by 
fome  praftifed,  for  that  greatly  weakens  the  Roots. 

Towards  the  Middle  of  Oblcber ,  if  the  Weeds  have 
grown  upon'the  Beds,  you  fhould  in  a  dry  Day,  gently 
hoe  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  to  deftroy  them,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  rake  it  over  fmooth  again  •,  and  before  the 
Frofts  come  on,  the  Beds  fhould  be  covered  over  two 
Inches  thick  with  roten  Tan,  to  keep  out  the  Froft  ; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care  till  the 
Spring,  when  their  Leaves  will  appear  above  Ground  • 
at  which  Time  you  fhould  gently  ftir  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth  with  a  fmall  Trowel,  being  very  careful  not  to 
injure  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants,  and  rake  it  fmooth 
with  your  Hands,  clearing  off  all  Weeds,  dV.  which, 
if  fuffered  to  remain  at  that  Seafon*  will  foon  grow  fo 
faft,  as  to  appear  unfightly,  and  will  exhauft  theNou- 
rifhment  from  the  Earth.  With  this  Management  thefe 
Roots  will  flower  very  ftrong,  fome  of  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  March,  and  the  others  in  April  \  which,  if  fuf¬ 
fered  to  remain,  will  continue  in  Beauty  a  full  Month, 
and  are,  at  that  Seafon,  very  great  Ornaments  to  a 
Flower  Garden. 

After  the  Flowers  are  paft  and  the  Leaves  decayed, 
you  fhould  ftir  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  to  prevent 
the  Weeds  from  growing  ;  and  if  at  the  fame  Time 
you  lay  a  little  very  roten  Dung  over  the  Surface  of  the 
Beds,  the  Rain  will  wafli  down  the  Salts  thereof,  which 
will  greatly  encourage  the  Roots  the  fucceeding  Year. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon  they  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  till  Oflc- 
ber,  when  the  Surface  of  the  Beds  fhould  be  again  ftir- 
ed,  raking  off  all  Weeds,  and  laying  fome  good 
frefh  Earth  over  the  Beds  about  an  Inch  deep,  which 
will  make  good  the  Lofs  fuftained  by  Weeding,  &c. 
and  in  the  Spring,  you  muft  manage  as  was  diredted  for 
the  preceding  Year. 

Thefe  Roots  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener 
than  every  third  Year,  if  they  are  expedted  to  flower 
ftrong  and  make  a  great  Increafe  ;  becaufe  the  firft  Year 
after  removing,  they  never  flower  fo  ftrong  as  they  do 
the  fecond  and  third  •,  nor  will  the  Roots  increafe  fo 
faft,  when  they  are  often  tranfplanted  ;  but  if  you  let 
them  remain  longer  than  three  Years  unremoved,  the 
Number  of  Offsets  which  by  that  Time  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  will  weaken  the  large  Bulbs,  and  caufe  them  to 
produce  very  weak  Flowers  -t  therefore,  at  the  Time  of 
tranfplanting  them,  all  the  fmall  Offsets  fhould  be  taken 
off,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery  Bed  by  themfelves,  but 
the  large  Bulbs  may  be  planted  again  for  flowering.  If 
you  plant  them  in  the  fame  Bed  where  they  grew  be¬ 
fore,  you  muft  take  out  all  the  Earth  two  Feet  deep, 
and  fill  it  up  again  with  frefh,  in  the  Manner  before 
directed,  which  will  be  equal  to  removing  them  into 
another  Place  :  This  is  the  conftant  Pradtice  of  the 
Gardeners,  in  Holland ,  who  have  but  little  Room  to 
change  their  Roots ;  therefore  they  every  Year  remove 
the  Earth  of  their  Beds  and  put  in  frefh,  fo  that  the 
fame  Place  is  conftantly  occupied  by  the  like  Flowers. 
But  thofe  People  take  up  their  Roots  every  Year,  for  as 
they  cultivate  them  for  Sale,  the  rounder  their  Roots 
are,  the  more  valuable  they  will  be  :  The  Way  to  have 
them  fo  is,  to  take  their  Offsets  from  them  annually  ; 
for  when  the  Roots  are  left  two  or  three  Years  unre¬ 
moved,  t-he  Offsets  will  have  grown  large,  and  thefe 
preffing  againft  each  other,  will  caufe  their  Sides  to  be 
dated  •,  fo  that  where  the  Roots  are  propagated  for  Sale, 
they  fhould  be  annually  taken  up  as  foon  as  their  Leaves 
decay  ;  and  the  large  Bulbs  may  be  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  the  Middle  or  End  of  Oftober,  but  the 
Offsets  fhould  be  planted  the  Begining  of  September  or 
fooner,  that  they  may  get  Strength,  fo  as  to  become 
blowing  Roots  the  following  Year :  But  where  they  are 
defigned  for  Ornament,  they  fhould  not  be  removed 
oftener  than  every  third  Year,  for  then  the  Roots  wifi 
be  in  large  Bunches,  and  a  Number  of  Stalks  with 
Flowers  coming  from  each  Bunch,  they  will  make  a 
much  better  Appearance  than  where  a  fingle  Stalk  rifes 
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from  each  Root,  which  will  be  the  Cafe  when  the  Roots 
are  annually  removed. 

The  common  Sorts  of  Daffodil  are  generally  planted 
in  large  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  being 
intermixed  with  other  bulbous  rooted  Flowers,  they  af¬ 
ford  an  agreeable  Variety  in  their  Seafons  of  flowering. 
Thefe  Roots  are  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft 
any  Soil  or  Situation,  which  renders  them  very  proper 
for  rural  Gardens,  where,  being  planted  under  the 
Shade  of  Trees,  they  will  thrive  for  feveral  Years  with¬ 
out  tranfplanting,  and  produce  annually  in  the  Spring, 
great  Quantities  of  Flowers,  which  will  make  a  good 
Appearance  before  the  Trees  come  out  in  Leaf. 

The  Jonquils  fhould  be  planted  in  Beds  or  Borders, 
feparate  from  other  Roots,  becaufe  thefe  require  to  be 
tranfplanted  at  lead  every  Year,  otherwife  their  Roots 
are  apt  to  grow  long  and  flender,  and  feldom  flower 
well  after;  which  is  alfo  the  Cafe,  if  they  are  continued 
many  Years  in  the  fame  Soil ;  wherefore  the  Roots 
fhould  be  often  removed  from  one  Part  of  the  Garden 
to  another,  or  at  lead,  the  Earth  fhould  be  often  re¬ 
newed,  which  is  the  mod  probable  Method  to  prelerve 
thefe  Flowers  in  Perfection. 

The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Flowers  fucceed  bed,  is  an 
hazel  Loam,  neither  too  light  nor  over  diff;  it  mud 
be  frefh,  and  free  from  Roots  of  Trees  or  noxious 
Weeds,  but  fhould  not  be  dunged ;  for  it  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  that  where  the  Ground  is  made  rich,  they 
feldom  continue  good  very  long,  but  are  fubjeCt  to 
{hoot  downwards,  and  form  long  flender  Roots. 

Thefe  Flowers  are  greatly  edeemed  by  many  People 
for  their  drong  fweet  Scent,  though  there  be  very  few 
Ladies  that  can  bear  the  Smell  of  them  ;  fo  powerful 
is  it,  that  many  Times  it  overcomes  their  Spirits,  efpe- 
cially  if  confined  in  a  Room  •,  for  which  Reafon,  they 
fhould  never  be  planted  too  clofe  to  a  Habitation,  led 
they  become  offenfive  ;  nor  fhould  the  Flowers  be 
placq^l  in  fuch  Rooms,  where  Company  is  entertained, 


NASTURTIUM.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  213.  Tab. 
102.  Lepidium .  Lin.  Gen.  718.  Crefs ;  in  French , 
Crejfon. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  four  leaved  Empalement .  It  has 
four  Petals  placed  like  a  Crofs ,  and  fix  Awl-jhaped  Sta 
mina ,  four  of  which  are  the  fame  Length  of  the  Empale- 
fnent ,  and  two  are  fhorter ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  Heart-fhaped  Germen ,  fupport 
ing  one  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  Heart-fhaped  Jhort  Capfule ,  with 
acute  Borders  having  two  Cells ,  each  containing  one  or  two 
oval  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  TourneforP s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Crofs-fhaped  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Jhort 
Fruit  divided  by  an  intermediate  Partition.  Dr.  Linnaus 
joins  this  Genus  to  the  Lepidium,  which  is  placed  in  the 
fird  Sedition  of  his  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  the 
Herbs  whofe  Flowers  have  four  long  and  two  fhorter  Sta 
mina ,  and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  a  Jhort  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nasturtium  foliis  ollongis  multifidis,  caule  ere  bio . 
Crefs  with  oblong  Leaves  ending  in  many  Points,  and 
an  ereft  Stalk.  This  is  the  Nafturtium  hortenfe  vulga 
turn.  C.  B.  P.  103.  Common  Garden  Crefs. 

2.  Nasturtium  foliis  radicalibus  incifis,  caulinis  ob- 
longis  integerrimis ,  caule  ereblo  ramofo.  Crefs  with  lower 
Leaves  divided,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  oblong  and  en 
tire,  and  an  erect  branching  Stalk.  This  is  the  Naflur- 
tium  hortenfe  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  103.  Broad-leaved 
Garden  Crefs. 

3.  Nasturtium  foliis  pinnatifidis,  caulibus  procum- 
bentibus .  Crefs  with  Leaves  ending  in  many  Points,  and 
trailing  Stalks.  This  is  the  Coronopus  ruellii  five  Naf¬ 
turtium  verruccfum.  J.  B.  2.  919.  Swines  Crefs. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  but  as 
they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens,  fo  I  fiiall  not 
enumerate  them  here. 

The  common  Crefs  is  a  Plant  fo  well  known,  as  to 
need  no  Defcription  ;  there  is  a  Variety  of  this_,  whofe 


lower  Leaves  are  much  curled  'on  their  Edges ;  th 
formerly  cultivated  in  greater  Plenty  than  at  •: 
Whether  this  is  a  diflinct  Species,  or  only  a  Var 
cannot  determine,  though  for  fome  Years  I  found 
tained  its  Difference. 

The  broad  leaved  Sort,  I  think,  is  a  diftindl  { 
the  lower  Leaves  are  very  broad,  and  cut  into  th 
five  Lobes.  The  Stalks  rife  much  higher,  and  L 
out  more  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  .ar 
Branches  grow  more  upright ;  this  was  formerly 
cultivated  than  at  prelent. 

The  firft  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Card 
a  Sallad  Herb,  and  is  chiefly  efteemed  in  the  \ 
and  Spring,  it  being  one  of  the  warm  Kind.  I 
the  Winter  Seafon,  it  muff  be  fown  upon  a  gent 
Bed,  and  covered  with  either  Mats  or  Glaffes,  n 
ferve  it  from  great  Rains  or  Froff,  both  whi 
equally  deffrudtive  at  that  Seafon  :  In  the  Spring 
be  fown  in  warm  Borders,  where,  if  it  be  defends 
cold  Winds,  it  will  thrive  very  well ;  but  if  you 
continue  it  in  Summer,  you  muff  low  it  upon 
Borders,  and  repeat  fowing  every  third  Day,  oti 
it  will  be  too  large  for  Ufe,  for  at  that  Seafon  it 
very  faff. 

The  curled  Sort  is  preferved  in  fome  Gardens  f 
riofity  Sake,  and  to  garnifh  Di fines,  but  the  co 
Sort  is  equally  as  good  for  Ufe.  This  fhould  b 
fomewhat  thiner  than  the  common  Sort,  and  wh 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  drawn  out,  fo 
leave  the  remaining  ones  haif  an  Inch  afunder, 
by  they  will  have  Room  to  expand  their  Leaves 
In  order  to  preferve  the  Variety  with  curled 
diffindt,  you  muff  carefully  feparate  all  fuch  P 
appear  inclined  to  degenerate  from  their  Kinds, 
only  fuch  as  have  their  Leaves  very  much  curie 
ing  very  careful  not  to  intermix  them  together, 
the  Seeds  are  ripe  the  Plants  fhould  be  drawn  u 
fpread  upon  a  Cloth  two  or'  three  Days  to  dry 
which  the  Seeds  fhould  be  beaten  out,  and  prefei 
a  dry  Place  for  Ufe. 


NASTURTIUM  INDICUM.  See  Troptec 


NATURAL  is  belonging  to,  or  proceeding 
Nature. 


NATURE  is  a  Term  varioufly  ufed ;  and  Mr 
in  a  Treatife  of  The  vulgarly  received  Notion  of  1 
gives  us  eight  principal  ones. 

1.  Natures  ufed  for  the  Syftem  of  theWor 
Machine  of  the  Univerfe,  or  the  Affemblage  of 
ated  Beings. 

In  this  Senfewe  fay,  th tAuthour  of  Nature,  m 
God  ;  and  fpeaking  of  the  Sun,  call  him  the  Fa 
Nature,  becaufe  he  warms  the  Earth,  and  m 
fruitful ;  and  the  Eye  of  Nature,  becaufe  he  illui 
the  Univerfe;  and  of  a  Phoenix,  a  Unicorn,  a 
a  Satyr,  that  there  are  no  fuch  Things  in  Naturt 

2.  Nature,  in  a  more  confined  Senfe,  compr 
the  feveral  Kinds  of  Beings,  created  and  uncreate 
poreal  and  fpiritual :  Thus  we  fay,  Human  Natu 
all  Men  who  poffefs  the  fame  rational  Souls ; 
cal  Nature ;  Divine  Nature. 

3.  Nature ,  in  a  flill  more  reftrained  Sfcnfe, 

for  the  Effence  of  a  Thing, -or  that  Attribute  that 
a  Thing  what  it  is  ;  as,  It  is  the  Nature  of  the 
think.  ’ 

4.  Nature  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  eftablifn 
der  and  Courfe  of  material  Things,  the  Series 
fecond  Caufes,  or  the  Laws  that  God  has  impe 
the  Motions  impreffed  by  him.  In  this  Senie 
The  Day  and  Night,  by  Nature,  lucceed  one  ar 
Phyfick  is  the  Study  of  Nature  ;  Refpiration  is 
ture  neceffary  to  Life. 

5.  Nature  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  an  Aggre; 

Powers,  which  belong  to  any  Body,  efpecially 
one.  Thus  we  fay,  Nature  is  ftrong,  Nature  is 
Nature  is  fpent,  &c.  ' 

6.  Nature  is  alfo  more  ftridtly  ufed  for  the  A<- 
Providence,  the  Principle  of  all  Things,  t‘ia 


NEC 

al  Being  which  is  diffufed  throughout  the  Creation, 
d  moves  and  acts  in  all  Bodies,  and  gives  them  cer- 
n  Properties,  and  procures  certain  Effedts,  In  this 
nfe,  Nature  t: ignifies  the  Qualities  or  Virtues  that  God 
s  given  to  his  Creatures,  Animal,  Vegetable,  &c. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Action  of  Nature ,  no  more  is  to 
underftood,  but  that  Bodies  a  It  on  one  another  in  a 
anner  agreeable  to  the  general  Laws  of  Motion  which  the 
eator  has  eftablifhed. 

NEBULOSE,  or  NEBULOUS,  fignifies  cloudy, 

fty,  foggy,  hazy- 

NECTARINE  [properly  fo  called  of  Nedlar,  the 
etical  Drink  of  the  Gods],  Nectarine. 

This  Fruit  fhould  have  been  placed  under  the  Article 
Peaches,  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  differing  from 
em  in  nothing  more  than  in  having  a  lmooth  Rind, 
d  the  Flefh  being  firmer.  Thefe  the  French  diftin- 
liih  by  the  Name  of  Brugnon ,  as  they  do  thofe 
:aches  which  adhere  to  the  Stone,  by  the  Name  of 
ivies,  retaining  the  Name  of  Pefche  to  only  fuch  as 
rtfrom  the  Stone  ;  but  fince  the  Writers  in  Garden¬ 
er  have  diftinguifhed  this  Fruit  by  the  Name  of  Nec- 
rine  from  the  Peaches ,  fo  I  fhall  follow  their  Exam- 
left  by  endeavouring  to  redtify  their  Miftakes,  I 
auld  render  myfelf  lefs  intelligible  to  the  Reader.  I 
all  therefore  mention  the  feveral  Varieties  of  this 
uit,  which  have  come  to  my  Knowledge  : 

1.  Fairchild' s  Early  Nedtarine.  This  is  one  of  the 
dieft  ripe  Nectarines  we  have  ;  it  is  a  fmall  round 
uit,  about  the  Size  of  the  Nutmeg  Peach,  of  a  beau- 
ul  red  Colour,  and  well  favoured ;  it  ripens  the  End 
July. 

2.  Elruge  Nectarine  :  The  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves ; 

:  Flowers  are  fmall ;  it  is  a  middle  fized  Fruit,  of  a 
rk  red  or  purple  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  pale 
low  or  greenifh  Colour  towards  the  Wall ;  it  parts 
im  the  Stone,  and  has  a  foft  melting  Juice :  This 
iens  in  the  Begining  of  Auguft. 

3.  Newington  Nedtarine  :  The  Tree  has  fawed 
:aves  ;  the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  •,  it  is  a  fair 
ge  Fruit  (when  planted  on  a  good  Soil),  of  a  beau- 
,il  red  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  bright  yellow 
vards  the  Wall-,  it  has  an  excellent  rich  Juice;  the 
lp  adheres  clofely  to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep 
1  Colour  :  This  ripens  the  latter  End  of  Augufi ,  and 
:he  belt  flavoured  of  all  the  Sorts. 

4.  Scarlet  Nedtarine  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  thelaft,  of 
ine  red  or  fcarlet  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  lofes  itfelf 
paler  red  towards  the  Wall :  This  ripens  in  the  End 
Augufi . 

5.  Brugnon  or  Italian  Nedtarine  has  ffnooth  Leaves  ; 

:  Flowers  are  fmall ;  it  is  a  fair  large  Fruit,  of  a  deep 

I  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  foft  yellow  towards 
:  Wall  -,  the  Pulp  is  firm,  of  a  rich  Flavour,  and 
>fely  adheres  to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  very  red  :  This 
ens  in  the  End  of  Augufi. 

6.  Roman  Red  Nedtarine  has  fmooth  Leaves,  and 
ge  Flowers  it  is  a  large  fair  Fruit,  of  a  deep  red  or 
rple  Colour  towards  the  Sun,  but  has  a  yellowifh 
ft  next  the  Wall;  the  Flefh  is  firm,  of  an  excellent 
ivour,  clofely  adhering  to  the  Stone  where  it  is  very 
1 :  This  ripens  in  the  End  of  Auguft. 

7.  Murry  Nedtarine  is  a  middle  fized  Fruit,  of  a  dir- 
red  Colour  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  yel- 
dlh  green  towards  the  Wall,  the  Pulp  is  tolerably 

II  flavoured  :  This  ripens  the  Begining  of  September. 

8.  Golden  Nedtarine  is  a  fair  handfome  Fruit,  of  a 
t  red  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  bright  yellow 
ft  the  Wall;  the  Pulp  is  very  yellow,  of  arichFla- 
Jr>  and  clofely  adheres  to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a 
it  red  Colour:  This  ripens  the  Middle  of  September. 

Temple’s,  Nedtarine  is  a  .middle  fized  Fruit,  of  a 
:  red  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  yellowifh  green 
wd  the  Wall  ;  the  Pulp  is  melting,  of  a  white  Co- 
r  towards  the  Stone,  from  which  it  parts,  and  has 

ne  poignant  Flavour ;  this  ripens  the  End  of  Sep- 
ber. 

l0-  Peterborough,  or  late  green  Nectarine,  is  a  mid- 
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die  fized  Fruit,  of  a  pale  green  Colour  on  the  Outfidd 
next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  whitifh  green  towards  the  Wall  s 
the  Flefh  is  firm,  and,  in  a  good  Seafon,  well  flavoured  ; 
this  ripens  the  Middle  of  OClober. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  pretend  to  have  more 
Sorts  than  I  have  here  fet  dov/n,  but  I  much  doubt 
whether  they  are  different  from  thofe  here  mentioned, 
there  being  fo  near  a  Refemblance  between  the  Fruits  of 
this  Kind,  that  it  requires  a  very  clofe  Attention  to 
diftinguifh  them  well,  efpecially  if  the  Trees  grow  in 
different  Soils  and  Afpedts,  which  many  Times  alters 
the  fame  Fruit  fo  much,  as  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed 
by  rjerfons  who  are  very  converfant  with  them  ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  .acquainted  with  their 
Differences,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  the  Shape  and 
Size  of  their  Leaves,  the  Size  of  their  Flowers,  their 
Manner  of  Shooting,  &c.  which  is  many  Times  very 
helpful  in  knowing  of  thefe  Fruits. 

The  Culture  of  this  Frqit  differing  in  nothing  from 
that  of  the  Peach,  I  fhall  forbear  mentioning  any  Thing 
on  that  Plead  in  this  Place,  to  avoid  Repetition,  but 
refer  the  Reader  to  the  Article  Perfica,  where  there  is 
an  ample  Account  of  their  Planting,  Pruning,  &c. 

NEMORAL  fignifies  belonging  to  a  Wood  or 
Grove. 

f 

NEPETA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  629.  Cataria.  Fourn . 
Inft.  R.  H.  202.  Fab.  95.  Catmint,  or  Nep  ;  in  French , 
Herbes  aux  Chats. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  tubulous  and  cylindrical, 
indented  into  five  acute  Parts  at  the  Ftp.  The  Flower  is 
of  the  Lip  Kind,  with  one  Petal ,  having  an  incurved  cy¬ 
lindrical  F ube,  gaping  at  the  Fop.  Fhe  upper  Lip  is  eredf, 
roundifh,  and  indented  at  the  Point.  Fhe  under  Lip  is 
large ,  concave ,  entire ,  and  fawed  on  the  Edge.  It  hath 
four  Awl-fhaped  Stamina,  fituated  under  the  upper  Lip , 
two  of  which  are  fhorter  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  in¬ 
cumbent  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Fube  is  fituated 
the  quadrifid  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned 
by  a  bifid  acute  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to 
four  oval  Seeds ,  fling  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaeus’%  fourteenth  Clafe,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  longer  and  two  fhorter  Stamina , 
and  are  fucceeded  by  naked  Seeds.  Fournefort  places  in  the 
fecond  Section  of  his  fourth  Clafs,  which  contains  the 
Herbs  with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  upper  Lip  is 
hollowed  like  a  Spoon. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nepeta  floribus  fpicatis ,  verticillis  fubpedicellatis , 
foliis  petiolatis  cordatis  dent  at  0- f err  at  is.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
570.  Catmint  with  fpiked  Flowers,  whofe  Whorls  have 
very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  on  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  indented  like  the  Teeth 
of  a  Saw.  This  is  the  Cataria  major  vulgaris.  Fourn * 
tlnft.  R]  H.  202.  Common  greater  Catmint. 

2.  Nepeta  floribus  fpicatis,  fpicis  interrupts ,  verti¬ 
cillis  pedicellatis,  foliis  fubcordatis  ferratis  petiolatis.  Cat¬ 
mint  with  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are  interrupted. 
Whorls  ftanding  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  fawed  Leaves, 
which  have  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  almoft  Heart-fhaped. 
This  is  the  Cataria  minor  vulgaris.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
202.  Smaller  common  Catmint. 

3.  Nepeta  floribus  fpicatis,  verticillis  fubfefilibus,  fo¬ 
liis  cordato-oblongis  ferratis  feffilibus.  Catmint  with  fpiked, 
Flowers,  whofe  Whorls  grow  almoft  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
and  oblong,  fawed,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  fiting  clofe. 
This  is  the  Cataria  angufiifolia  major.  Fourn.  Injt.  R.  H. 
202.  Greater  narrow-leaved  Catmint. 

4.  Nepeta  foliis  linearibus ,  prof  unde  dentatis ,  inf ?- 
rioribus  petiolatis,  f up  erne  feffilibus,  verticillis  pedicellatis 
longioribus.  Catmint  with  linear  Leaves,  which  are  deep¬ 
ly  indented,  the  lower  ones  ftanding  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
the  upper  ones  fiting  clofe,  and  Whorls  of  Flowers 
ftanding  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ca¬ 
taria  angufiifolia  minor.  Fourn ,  Inft.  R.  H.  202.  Smaller 
narrow-leaved  Catmint. 
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Nepeta  fioribus  paniculatis,  foliis  oblongo-cordatis 
acutisjerratis  feffilibus.  Catmint  with  panicled  Flowers, 
and  oblong.  Heart-fhaped,  acute,  fawed  Leaves,  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cat  aria  qua  nepeta  mi¬ 
nor,  folio  melijfa Turcica.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  i  <  17 4*  Smaller 
Catmint  with  a  Turkey  Balm  Leaf. 

6.  Nepeta  fioribus feffilibus verticillatojpica t is,  brableis 
lanceolatis  longitudine  calycis ,  foliis  petiolatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  571.  Catmint  whofe  Flowers  grow  in  whorled 
Spikes,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  having  Spear- 
(haped  Bradtem  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  with 
Leaves  growing  upon  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cata- 
ria  minor  Alpina.  Town.  Injl.  R.  H.  202.  Smaller  Al¬ 
pine  Catmint. 

7.  Nepeta  verticillis  pedunculatis  corymbofis ,  foliis  pe¬ 
tiolatis  cordato-cbJongis  dent  at  is.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  570.  Cat¬ 
mint  with  roundifh  Whorls  Handing  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
and  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  indented  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Cataria  Hifpanica,  betonica  folio  anguftiore  fore  caru- 
leo.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  202.  Spanifh  Catmint  with  a 
narrow  Betony  Leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

8.  Nepeta  fioribus  fpicatis  feffilibus,  braQeis  ovatis 
color atis,  verticilla  excipientibus,  foliis  feffilibus.  Hort. 
Cltff.  31 1.  Catmint  with  fpiked  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to 
the  Stalks,  oval  coloured  Bradea  receiving  the  Whorls, 
and  Leaves  fiting  dole  to  the  Stalks.  1  his  is  the 
Cataria  Hifpanica,  fupina,  betonica  folio ,  tuberofd  radice. 
Town,  lnfi.  R.  LI.  202.  Spanifh  Catmint  with  a  de¬ 
clining  Stalk,  a  Betony  Leaf,  and  a  tuberous  Root. 

9.  Nepe  ta  fioribus  feffilibus  verticillato- fpicatis,  verti¬ 
cillis  tomento  obvolutis.  Hort.  Cliff.  3 1 1 .  Catmint  with 
Flowers  growing  in  whorled  Spikes,  and  fiting  clofe  to 
the  Stalk,  and  the  Whorls  covered  with  Down.  This 
is  the  Horminum  fpicatum  lavendula  fiore  &  odore.  Bpcc. 
Plant.  Sic.  48.  Tab.  25.  Spiked  Clary  with  a  Lavender 
Smell  and  Flower. 

10.  Nepeta  foliis  lanceolatis,  captulis  terminalibus, 
fiaminibus  fiore  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  57 1.  Catmint 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Stalks  terminated  by  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Heads,  and  Stamina  longer  than  the 
Flower.  This  is  the  Clinopodium  amaraci  folio,  fioribus 
albis,  Pluk.  Aim.  110.  Field  Bafil  with  a  Marjoram 
Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

11.  Nepeta  fioribus  fpicatis,  verticillis  craffioribus , 
foliis  cordatis  obtuse  dentatis  petiolatis .  Catmint  with 
fpiked  Flowers,  whofe  Whorls  are  very  thick,  and 
Meart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  obtufely  indented,  and 
Hand  upon  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cataria  Orientals , 
teucrii  folio,  lavendula  odore,  verticillis  fiorum  craffiffimis. 
Town.  Cor.  Injl.  13.  Eaftern  Catmint  with  a  Tree  Ger¬ 
mander  Leaf,  fmelling  like  Lavender,  and  very  thick 
Whorls  to  the  Flowers. 

12.  Nepeta  fioribus  verticillatis,  brabieis  ovatis  hir- 
futis,  foliis  cordato-ovatis  crenatis ,  caule  prccumbente. 
Catmint  with  whorled  Flowers,  having  oval  hairy  Brac- 
tete,  oval  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  crenated, 
and  a  trailing  Stalk.' 

The  firfl  Sort  is  the  common  Nep,  or  Catmints,  which 
grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Banks  and  Hedges,  in 
many  Parts  of  England  ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root,  from 
which  arife  many  branching  Stalks,  which  are  four- 
cornered,  about  two  Feet  high,  garnilhed  at  each  Joint 
by  two  Heart- lhaped  Leaves,  Handing  oppofite,  upon 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  below  the  Spikes 
are  two  or  three  Whorls  of  Flowers,  which  have  very 
fliort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  white,  and  have 
two  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  Hands  ereft,  and  the  lower  is 
a  little  reflexed,  and  indented  at  the  Point ;  thefe  are 
each  lucceeded  by  four  oval  black  Seeds,  which  ripen 
in  the  Empalement. 

The  whole  Plant  has  a  Hrong  Scent  between  Mint 
and  Penny  Royal,  it  is  called  Catmint,  becaufe  the  Cats 
are  very  fond  of  it,  efpecially  when  it  is  withered,  for 
then  they  will  roll  themlelves  on  it,  and  tare  it  to 
Pieces,  chewing  it  in  their  Mouths  with  great  Pleafure. 
Mr.  Ray  mentions  his  having  transplanted  fome  of  the 
Plants  of  this  Sort,  from  the  Fields,  into  his 'Garden, 
which  were  loon  deflroyed  by  the  Cats,  but  the  Plants 
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which  came  up  from  Seeds  in  his  Garden  efcaped,  wh; 
verifies  the  old  Proverb,  viz.  If  you  fet  it  the  Cats  1 
eat  it,  if  you  few  it  the  Cats  will  not  know  it.  I  ha 
frequently  made  Trial  of  this,  and  have  always  fou 
it  true  $  for  I  have  tra  ifplanted  one  of  the  Plants  fr< 
another  Part  of  the  Garden,  within  two  Feet  of  f0 
Plants  which  came  up  from  Seeds,  the  latter  has 
mained  unhurt,  when  the  former  has  been  torn 
Pieces,  and  deflroyed  by  the  Cats  ;  but  I  have  alw; 
obferved,  where  there  is  a  large  Quantity  of  the  H( 
growing  together,  they  will  not  meddle  with  it.  T 
flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  A 
tumn.  It  is  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  ■  naturally  in  Italy,  and 
South  of  France  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  are  flenderer,  th 
Joints  farther  afunder,  the  Leaves  are  narrower,  j 
the  whole  Plant  whiter  than  the  firfl.  The  Spikes 
Flowers  are  divided  into  Whorls ;  the  lower  of  th 
are  two  Inches  apart,  others  are  an  Inch,  and 
upper  half  an  Inch,  and  thefe  Differences  are  perni 
nent,  for  I  have  always  found  the  Seeds  produce 
fame  Kind. 

The  Stalks  of  the  third  Sort  do  not  branch  fo  mi 
as  either  of  the  former  •,  they  are  flenderer,  and  th 
Joints  farther  afunder ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  narre 
and  almofl  Heart-fhaped,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  hoa 
and  Hand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Spikes  of  Flo 
ers  are  more  broken,  or  interrupted  than  thofe  of  1 
fecond,  and  the  Whorls  Hand  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
grows  naturally  in  Italy. 

The  fourth  Sort  ’hath  flender  Stalks,  which  bran 
out  near  the  Ground.  The  Joints  are  far  afunder;  1 
Leaves  are  very  narrow,  and  deeply  fawed  on  th 
Edges  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  have  Ft 


Stalks  an  Inch  long,  but  the  upper  Leaves  fit  clofe 


the  Stalks.  The  Whorls  of  Flowers  come  out  fr< 


the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  ha 


long  Foot  Stalks,  but  thefe  fhorten  upward,  and  1 
Stalks  are  terminated  by  clofe  Whorls. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ;  this  ri 
with  a  Hrong  four  cornered  Stalk,  near  three  Feet  hig 
the  lower  Joints  are  four  or  five  Inches  afunder. 
Leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  Heart- lhaped,  dee 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  fet  pretty  clofe  to  the  Sta 
The  Flowers  grow  in  Panicles  along  the  Stalks,  and 
of  a  pale  purplifh  Colour.  It  flowers  about  the  fai 
Time  with  the  other  Sorts. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ; 
Stalks  of  this  feldom  rife  more  than  a  Foot  and  a  F 
high,  fending  out  very  few  Branches.  The  Whorls 
Flowers,  which  form  the  Spike,  are  diflant  from  ea 
other,  and  fet  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The  Leaves  are  Ihc 
oval,  Heart-fhaped,  and  Hand  upon  Foot  Stalks ; 
Plant  is  hoary,  and  Hrong  feented. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  the  Sta 
of  this  rife  about  two  Feet  high,  and  have  a  few  flent 
Branches  coming  out  from  their  Sides.  The  Lea 
are  Heart-fhaped,  and  indented  on  their  Edges. 
Flowers  grow  in  roundifli  Whorls,  upon  Foot  Stal 
and  are  blue  •,  there  is  alfo  a  Variety  of  this  with  wh 
Flowers. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  t 
has  a  thick  knobed  Root,  from  which  comes  out  c 
or  two  Stalks,  which  often  decline  to  the  Groun 
they  are  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half  long,  and  fend 
two  Side  Branches,  oppofite.  The  Leaves  are  obloi 
crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Sta 
and  are  of  a  deep  green.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Sta 
for  more  than  a  Foot  in  Length,  is  garnilhed  w 
Whorls  of  Flowers,  the  lower  being  two  Inches  afund 
but  are  nearer  all  the  Way  upward  ;  thefe  fit  very  c 
to  the  Stalks,  and  are  guarded  by  oval,  fmall,  coloui 
Leaves,  or  Bradteae.  The  Flowers  are  blue,  and  fha 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Species  ;  there  is  one  of 
Sort  with  an  eredt  Stalk,  which  is  the  only  Differer 
between  them. 


'I  he  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  The  Stai 
of  this  grow  about  two  Feet  high  ;  the  Branches  cot 
out  toward  the  Bottom  ;  they  are  Fleart-fhaped,  obtu 
and  but  little  indented,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Fc 
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05.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  long  Spikes  of 
rled  Flowers,  which  are  feparated,  and  fit  clofe  to 
i ;  thefe  are  wraped  in  a  hoary  Down.  The  Flow- 
re  white,  and  appear  in  July. 
he  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arile  feveral 
-cornered  Stalks,  two  Feet  high,  which  are  garnifh- 
ith  hairy  Leaves,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Marjoram, 
are  larger.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls  round  the 
cs,  and  alfo  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Stalk,  in  a  large 
dilh  Whorl,  or  Head  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Flelh 
ur,  and  their  Stamina  is  longer  than  the  Fetal.  It 
srs  in  July. 

he  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant , 
i  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  Paris ,  by  Dr.  ST our- 
t.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  ftrong,  and  rife  near 
:  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are  Fleart-ftiaped,  and 
blunt  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  Handing  upon 
Foot  Stalks  The  Flowers  grow  in  whorled  Spikes 
e  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  the  Whorls  are  very  thick, 
fet  clofe  together,  terminating  in  an  obtufe  Point. 
Flowers  are  of  a  pale  Flefh  Colour ;  the  whole 
t  is  hoary,  and  has  a  ftrong  Scent, 
he  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Rocks 
india,  where  it  is  ufed  as  Water  Germander  by  the 
bitants ;  this  hath  four-cornered  Stalks  a  Foot  Jong, 
h  trail  upon  the  Ground,  fending  out  fome  flender 
ches  from  the  Side.  The  Leaves  are  very  like 
:  of  the  round  leaved  Mentajirum,  fiting  clofe  to 
talk.  The  Flowers  grow  in  thick  roundifh  Whorls, 
h  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  are  furrounded  by  oval 
Leaves,  or  Bradtea.  The  Flowers  are  white,  and 
peep  out  of  their  Empalements.  The  Roots  of 
sort  feldom  continue  longer  than  two  Years,  but 
e  Seeds  ripen  well,  fo  if  they  are  permited  to  fcat- 
the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring. 

1  the  Sorts  are  very  hardy,  fo  are  not  injured  by 
;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  for  if  they 
ermited  to  fall,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  Trou- 
or  if  the  Seeds  are  fown,  either  in  the  Spring,  or 
imn,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  other 
ire,  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and 
them  clean  from  Weeds.  If  thefe  Plants  are  fown 
a  poor  dry  Soil,  they  will  not  grow  too  rank, 
dll  continue  much  longer,  and  appear  handfomer 
in  rich  Ground,  where  they  grow  too  luxuriant, 
lave  not  fo  ftrong  a  Scent. 

iRIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  262.  Nerion.  Pourn. 
R.  H.  604.  Tab.  374.  The  Oleander,  or  Rcfe 
in  French ,  Laurier  Rofe. 

The  Characters  are, 

e  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  and  cut 
five  acute  Segments.  Phe  Flower  has  one  Funnel- 
i  Petal.  Phe  Pube  is  cylindrical  5  the  Border  is  large , 
ut  into  five  broad  obtufe  Segments ,  which  are  oblique, 
th  a  NeClarium  terminating  the  Pube ,  which  is  torn 
hairy  Segments.  It  hath  five  Jhort  Awl- Jh aped  Sta- 
within  the  Pube,  with  Arrow-pointed  Summits  joining 
'er j  terminated  by  a  long  Phread.  It  hath  an  oblong 
en,  which  is  bifid ,  with  fcarce  any  Style,  crowned  by 
Stigmas .  Phe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  two  long , 

,  acute-pointed  Pods ,  filled  with  oblong  Seeds,  lying 
’ach  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fijh,  and  crowned  with 
1.  z 

iis  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Sedtion 
urnefort’s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Prees 
Shrubs,  with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Point al 
es  a  ftliquous  Fruit.  Dr.  Linn<eus  ranges  it  in  the 
Sedtion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  j 
s  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina ,  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

Nerium  foliis  linear i-lanceolatis  rigidis  fapius  ter- 
ePj' .  Grander,  or  Rofe  Bay,  with  linear  Spear- 
d  rigid  Leaves,  which  are  eredf,  and  often  placed 
hrees  round  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Nerion  floribus 
entibus.  C.  B.  P.  464.  Oleander  with  red  Flowers. 
Nerium  foliis  linear ibus  rigidis.  Oleander,  or  Rofe 
with  linear  rigid  Leaves.  Thi3  is  the  Nerium  In- 
,  anguftif  olium,  floribus  edoratis  Jimplicibus.  H.  L. 
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Narrow-leaved  Indian  Rofe  Bay,  with  fingle  fweet* 
feented  Flowers. 

3.  Nerium  foliis  lanceolatis  longioribus ,  fiaccidis. 
Rofe  Bay  with  longer  Spear-fhaped  flaccid  Leaves. 
This  is  the  A erium  lndicum  latif olium,  floribus  odoratis 
plenis.  H.  L.  Broad-leaved  Indian  Rofe  Bay  with  dou¬ 
ble  fweet  Flowers,  commonly  called,  The  double 
Oleander. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Greece,  and  in  feve¬ 
ral  Parts  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  generally  by  the 
Sides  of  Rivers  and  Brooks ;  there  are  two  Varieties  of 
this,  one  with  white,  the  other  with  red  Flowers,  but 
feem  to  have  no  other  Difference,  fo  may  properly  be 
placed  together  as  one  Species,  though  that  with  white 
Flowers  is  rarely  found  growing  wild  in  any  Place,  but 
the  Ifland  of  Crete . 

This  rifes  with  feveral  Stalks,  to  th$  Height  of  eight 
or  ten  Feet.  The  Branches  come  out  by  Threes,  round 
the  principal  Stalks  ;  thefe  have  a  fmooth  Bark,  which 
in  the  red  flowering  is  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  but  the 
white  Sort  hath  a  light  green  Bark.  The  Leaves  for 
the  moft  part  ftand  by  Threes  round  the  Stalks,  upon 
very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  point  upward  ;  they  are 
about  three  Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  dark  green,  very  ftiff,  and 
end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  in  large  loofe  Bunches,  which  are 
in  one  of  a  bright  purple,  or  crimfon  Colour,  and  in 
the  other  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  •,  they  have  Ihort 
Tubes,  and  fpread  open  at  the  Top,  where  they  are 
deeply  cut  into  five  obtufe  Segments,  which  are  twifted 
at  Bottom,  fo  are  oblique  to  the  Tube.  At  the  Mouth 
of  the  Tube,  the  torn  capillary  Nectarium  is  fittiated, 
and  within  the  Tube  are  the  five  Stamina,  with  the 
Germen  at  Bottom,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  brown 
taper  double  Pod,  about  four  Inches  long,  which  opens 
longitudinally  on  one  Side,  and  is  filled  with  oblong 
Seeds,  crowned  with  long  hairy  Down,  lying  over  each 
other  like  the  Scales  of  Filh.  This  Plant  flowers  in 
July  and  Augujl,  and  in  warm  Seafons  they  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  Pods,  but  the  Seeds  feldom  ripen  well  here. 

When  the  Summers  are  warm  and  dry,  thefe  Plants 
make  a  fine  Appearance,  for  then  they  open  and  flower 
in  great  Plenty  ;  but,  in  cold  moift  Seafons,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  often  decay  without  expanding,  and  the  Sort  with 
white  Flowers,  is  more  tender  than  the  red,  fo  that  un- 
lefs  the  Weather  is  warm  and  dry,  at  the  Time  the 
Flowers  appear,  they  rot,  and  make  no  Figure,  unlefs 
they  are  placed  under  Glaftes  to  fereen  them. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes 
with  fhrubby  Stalks,  fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  which  are 
covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff 
Leaves,  from  three  to  four  Inches  long,  and  not  more 
than  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  of  a  light 
green,  and  their  Edges  are  reflexed ;  thefe  are  placed 
fometimes  by  Pairs  oppofite,  at  others  they  are  alter¬ 
nate,  and  fometimes  by  Threes  round  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches  5  they  are  of  a  pale  red,  and  have  an 
agreeable  mufky  Scent.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former,  but  thefe  Flowers  feldom  open  here  in 
the  open  Air,  fo  that  unlefs  the  Plants  are  placed  in  an 
airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  are  defended  from  Wet 
and  Cold,  they  will  not  flower. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this 
Plant  was  firft  introduced  to  the  Britifh  Iflands,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  the  Spanifh  Main ,  and  is  called  by  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  thofe  Iflands  South  Sea  Rofe  ;  the  Beauty 
and  Sweetnefs  of  its  Flowers  engaged  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Iflands  to  cultivate  the  Plants,  fo  that  in  many 
Places  they  were  planted  to  form  Hedges  but  the  Cat¬ 
tle  browzing  upon  them,  when  there  was  Scarcity  of 
Food,  were  many  of  them  killed,  which  has  occafioned 
their  being  deftroyed  in  all  Places  expofed  to  Cattle,  fo 
that  now  they  are  only  preferved  in  Gardens,  where 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance  great  Part  of  the  Year, 
for  in  thofe  warm  Countries,  they  are  feldom  deftitute 
of  Flowers  ;  this  has  been  by  fome  Perfons,  who  have 
only  a  fuperficial  Knowledge  of  Plants,  thought  only 
a  Variety  of  the  common  Sort,  but  thofe  who  have 
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cultivated  both,  know  better  •,  for  the  firft:  toill  live 
through  the  Winter  in  a  warm  Situation,  but  this  is  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  England ,  unlefs  preferved  in  a  warm 
Green-houfe  ;  nor  will  the  Plants  flower  without  the 
Afliftance  of  a  Glafs  Cafe  in  Summer.  The  third  Sort 
was  not  known  here  till  the  Begining  of  laffc  Century, 
being  a  Stranger  in  Europe ,  but  the  former  has  been  in 
the  Englijh  Gardens  near  two  Centuries  :  Nor  has  the 
Seeds  of  the  firft  ever  produced  Plants  of  the  third  Sort, 
though  it  has  been  pofitively  afferted  by  Perlons  of  no 
Skill. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  fix  Inches  long,  and  one 
Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  much  thiner  Texture 
than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  their  Ends  are  generally  re¬ 
flexed  •,  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  irregularly  placed 
on  the  Branches  •,  fometimes  they  are  by  Pairs,  at  others 
alternate,  and  fometimes  by  Threes  round  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  very  large  Bunches  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  (landing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  •, 
they  have  three  or  four  Series  of  Petals  within  each  other, 
fo  are  more  or  lefs  double.  The  Flowers  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  fmell  like  the 
Flowers  of  Flawthorn.  The  plain  Flowers  are  of  a  foft 
red,  or  Peach  Colour  ;  but  in  mod  they  are  beautifully 
variegated  with  a  deeper  red,  and  make  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance.  Their  ufual  Time  of  flowering  is  in  July  and 
Aiigufi,  but  if  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  Stove,  they 
will  continue  to  Michaelmas .  As  the  Flowers  of  this  are 
double,  they  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  and  at  pre- 
fent  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  Angle  flowering  of 
this  Kind,  for  the  fecond  is  undoubtedly  a  diftinft 
Species. 

All  the  Species  of  the  Rofe  Bay,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
a  poifonous  Quality  ;  the  young  Branches,  when  cut, 
or  broken,  have  a  milky  Sap,  or  Juice,  and  the  larger 
Branches,  when  burnt,  emit  a  very  difagreeable  O- 
dour,  fo  there  is  great  Reafon  to  believe  the  Plants 
have  fome  noxious  Quality  ;  but  this  Genus  of  Plants 
has  been  confounded  by  many  of  the  Writers  on  Bo¬ 
tany,  with  the  Chamarhododendrvs  of  Pournefort ,  and 
many  of  the  noxious  Qualities  with  which  the  latter 
abounds,  have  been  applied  to  the  Nerium ,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  Honey,  about  Prebifond ,  which 
is  reckoned  very  unwholefome,  which  has  been  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  Bees  fucking  it  from  the 
Flowers  of  the  Nerium ,  whereas  it  is  from  the  Flowers 
of  the  Chamarhododendros ,  as  Pournefort  haS  fully  in¬ 
formed  us  j  but  the  Affinity  of  their  Names  in  the  Greek 
Language,  has  occafioned  thefe  two  Plants  to  be  often 
confounded. 

Thefe  Plants  are  generally  propagated  by  Layers  in 
this  Country,  for  although  they  will  fometimes  take 
Root  from  Cutings,  yet  that  being  an  uncertain  Me¬ 
thod,  the  other  is  generally  purfued  ;  and  as  the  Plants 
are  very  apt  to  produce  Suckers,  or  Shoots  from  their 
Roots,  thofe  are  beft  adapted  for  laying,  for  the  old 
Branches  will  not  put  out  Roots ;  when  thefe  are  laid 
down,  they  (hould  be  flit  at  a  Joint,  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  is  pradtifed  in  laying  of  Carnations,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  their  taking  Root ;  if  thefe  Branches 
are  laid  down  in  Autumn,  and  are  properly  fupplied 
with  Water,  they  will  have  taken  Root  by  that  Time 
Twelvemonth,  when  they  (hould  be  carefully  railed  up 
with  a  Trowel,  and  if  they  have  taken  good  Root,  they 
(hould  be  cut  off  from  the  old  Plant,  and  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  foft  loamy  Earth  ; 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort  will  require  no  other  Care, 
but  to  be  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  and  gently  wa¬ 
tered  as  the  Seafon  may  require,  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root  ;  but  the  two  other  Species  fhould  be  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  to  forward  their  taking 
Root,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the 
Heat  of  the  Day  •,  after  the  common  Sort  has  taken 
new  Root,  the  Plants  may  be  placed  in  a  (heltered  Si¬ 
tuation  with  other  hardy  Exoticks,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  the  End  of  October,  when  they  (hould  either 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  or  placed  under  a 
hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  protected  from 
Froft  in  Winter,  but  enjoy  the  free  Air  at  all  Times, 
when  the  Weather  is  mild. 
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This  Sort  is  fo  hafdy  as  to  live  abroad  in  mild  1 
ters,  if  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  but  as  thA 
liable  to  be  deftroyed  in  fevere  Froft,  the  beft  Vvi 
to  keep  the  Plants  in  Pots,  or  if  they  are  very  hr 
Tubs,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter,  ai 
the  Summer  removed  abroad,  placing  them  in  a  \ 
fheltered  Situation.  In  the  Winter  they  may  be  p  . 
with  Myrtles,  and  other  of  the  hardier  Kinds  of  ex 
Plants,  in  a  Place  where  they  may  have  as  muc! 
Air  as  poffible,  in  mild  Weather,  but  fcreened 
fevere  Froft  ;  for  if  thefe  are  kept  too  warm  in  Wj 
they  will  not  flower  ftrong,  and  when  the  Air  i: 
eluded  from  them,  the  Ends  of  their  Shoots  wil 
come  mouldy,  fo  that  the  hardier  they  are  treated, 
vided  they  are  not  expofed  to  hard  Prods,  the  t 
they  will  thrive. 

The  other  two  Sorts  require  a  different  Treatr 
otherwife  they  will  not  make  any  Appearance-,  t 
fore  the  young  Plants  when  they  have  taken  new  1 
fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air, 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  in  July,  where  they 
remain  till  October ,  provided  the  Weather  cont 
mild  ;  but  during  this  Time,  they-  (hould  be  plac 
a  fheltered  Situation  *,  and  upon  the  firft  Approac 
Froft,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  Shelter,  for  if 
Leaves  are  injured  by  Froft,  they  will  change  to  a 
yellow,  and  will  not  recover  their  ufual  Colour  til 
following  Autumn.  Thefe  Sorts  may  be  preft 
in  a  good  Green-houfe  through  the  Winter,  and 
Plants  will  be  ftronger  than  thofe  which  are  more, 
derly  treated  ;  but  in  May,  when  the  Flower  Buds’ 
gin  to  appear,  the  Plants  fhould  be  placed  in  an  ! 
Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  th« 
clemency  of  the  Weather  *,  but  when  it  is  warm  A 
ther,  the  Air  fhould  at  all  Times  be  admired  to  t 
in  Plenty.  With  this  Management  the  Flowers 
expand,  and  continue  long  in  Beauty ;  and  during 
Time*  there  are  few  Plants  which  are  equal  to  tl 
either  to  the  Eye  or  No(e,  for  their  Scent  is  very 
that  of  the  Flowers  of  the  White  Thorn ;  anc 
Bunches  of  blowers  will  be  very  large,  if  the  P 
are  ftrong. 

NERVES  are  long  tough  Strings,  which  rune 
a-crofs,  or  Lengthways,  in  the  Leaves  of  Plants. 

NICOTIAN  A.  Poum.  Inft .  R.  H.  117.  Tab. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  220.  [This  Plant  takes  its  Name  f 
James  Nicotius,  Counfellor  to  Francis  II.  King  of  Fr, 
who  in  the  Year  1 560,  being  Ambaffador  to  the  C 
of  Portugal,  bought  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  of  a  Dt 
man ,  who  brought  them  from  America ,  and  fenr  r 
to  Queen  Catharine  de  Medicis  in  France ;  where,  b- 
fown,  they  produced  Seeds:  The  Indian  Inhabit 
call  it  Pabac ,  becaufe  it  grew  in  an  Ifland  called  Pat 
or  Pobago.  The  leffer  Sort  is  by  fome  called  HycJ 
mus ,  becaufe  it  agrees  in  fome  of  its  Characters  ' 
this  Plant;  it  is  alfo  called  Priapeia.']  Tobacco 
French,  Nicotiane  cu  Pabac. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  cj 
Leaf ,  cut  into  five  acute  Segme?its.  Phe  Flower  has 
Funnel-fhaped  Petal,  with  a  long  P ube  fpread  open  at 
Brim,  and  ending  in  five  acute  Points,  it  hath  five  / 
Jhaped  Stamina  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Ptibe,  a  l 
inclined  and  terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  and  an 
Germen  fiupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  an  tndt 
Stigma.  Phe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Cap 
with  a  Furrow  on  each  Side ,  having  two  Cells  which 
at  the  Pop,  and  are  filled  with  rough  Seeds  fajtened  U 
Partition. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sectio 
Pournefort'' s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  h 
with  a  Funnel-Jhaped  Flower  of  one  Leaf ,  whofe  Poi 
turns  to  a  Fruit.  Dr.  Linn  tens  places  it  in  the  firft  ‘ 
tion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Pi 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nicotiana  fioliis  ovato-lanceolatis  rugofis,  J 
amplexicaulibus.  Tobacco  with  oval,  Spear- fhq 
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[o-h  Leaves,  which  half  embrace  the  Stalks.  This 
the  Hyofcyamus  Peruvianus.  Ger.  357.  Tobacco  or 
nbane  of  Peru . 

,  Nicotjana  foliis  lanceolatis  fejfllibus.  Tobacco 
h  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fiting  dole  to  the  Stalks, 
is  is  the  Nicotiana  major  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  169. 
>ater  broad  leaved  Tobacco. 

,  Nicotian  a  foliis  lanceolatis  acutis,  feffdibus ,  caly- 
is  acutis,  tubo  floris  longiffimo.  Plat.  18 5.  Tobacco 
h  acute,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Iks,  {harp-pointed  Empalements,  and  a  very  long 
be  to  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Nicotiana  major  an- 
Hfolia.C.  B.  P.  17 o.  Greater  narrow  leaved  Tobacco, 
p  Nicotiana  foliis  linear i-lanceolatis  acuminatis  fe- 
■mplexicaulibus,  caule  fruticofo.  Tobacco  with  linear, 
:ar-fhaped,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  half  embracing 
Stalks,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Nicotiana 
'or  anguftiffimo  folio  perennis.  Jufj.  Narrowelt  leaved 
ater  perennial  Tobacco. 

Nicotiana  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  femiamplexi- 
Hbus ,  capfulis  ovatis  obtufis.  Tobacco  with  oval, 
te-pointed  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalk,  and 
il  obtufe  Seed  Veffels.  This  is  the  Nicotiana  major 
folia ,  floribus  albis ,  vafculo  brew.  Martyn.  Dec.  5. 
rater  broad  leaved  Tobacco  with  white  Flowers,  and 
lort  Seed  Veffel. 

>.  Nicotiana  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  feffilibus,  caule 
ticofo  percnni.  Tobacco  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped 
ives  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  a  fhrubby  peren- 
.  Stalk. 

.  Nicotiana  foliis  ovatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  56.  Tobac- 
with  oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Nicotiana  minor. 
B.  P.  170.  Smaller  Tobacco,  commonly  called 
lift  Tobacco. 

.  Nicotiana  foliis  ovatis  rugofis  petiolatis.  To¬ 
co  with  oval,  rough  Leaves,  having  Foot  Stalks, 
s  is  the  Nicotiana  minor ,  foliis  rugofioribus  ampliori- 
us.  Vaill.  Smaller  Tobacco  with  larger  and  rougher 
IVeS.  ■;!  i 

.  Nicotiana  foliis  cor datis,  floribus  paniculatis,  tu - 
davatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  180.  Tobacco  with  Heart- 
ied  Leaves,  paniculated  Flowers,  and  Club-fhaped 
ies.  This  is  the  Nicotiana  minor ,  folio  cordiformi 
1  floris  prNongis.  Feuill.  Obf.  1.  p.  717.  Tab.  10. 
flier  Tobacco  with  a  Heart-fhaped  Leaf,  and  a  very 
l  Tube  to  the  Flower. 

0.  Nicotiana  foliis  cordatis ,  corollis  racemofls  fub- 
entibus ,  calycibus  inaqualibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  181. 
iacco  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  branching  ringent 
ils,  and  unequal  Empalements. 

1.  Nicotiana  foliis  ovato-lanceclatis  obtufis  rugofis, 
cibus  breviflimis.  Plat.  185.  Tobacco  with  oval, 
ar-fhaped,  obtufe,  rough  Leaves,  and  a  very  fhort 
palement.  This  is  the  Nicotiana  humilis,  primula 
s  folio.  Houft.  Mff.  Dwarf  Tobacco  with  a  Primrofe 
f. 

"he  firfl  Sort  is  the  moft  common  Tobacco  which  is 
n  in  England,  and  which  has  been  generally  taken 
the  broad  leaved  Tobacco  of  Cafpar  Bauhin ,  and 
ers,  but  is  greatly  different  from  it.  The  Leaves 
his  Sort  are  more  than  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and 
oot  broad,  the  Surface  very  rough  and  gluti- 
s :  When  thefe  Plants  are  in  a  rich  moift  Soil,  they 
grow  more  than  ten  Feet  high,  the  Bafe  of  the 
ves  half  embrace  the  Stalks ;  the  upper  Part  of  the 
k  divides  into  fmaller  Branches,  which  are  termi- 
d  by  loofe  Bunches  of  Flowers  handing  erebl;  they 
'  pretty  long  Tubes,  and  are  of  a  pale  purplifh  Co- 
•  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  ri- 
in  the  Autumn.  This  is  the  Sort  of  Tobacco  which 
>mmonly  brought  to  the  Markets  in  Pots  to  adorn 
Shops  and  Balconies  of  London,  and  by  fome  is  call- 
iroonoko  Tobacco. 

he  fecond  Sort  is  the  broad  leaved  Tobacco  of  Cafl 
Bauhin  •,  the  Stalks  of  this  leldom  rife  more  than 
or  fix  ?eet  high,  and  divide  into  more  Branches 
the  firfl:.  The  Leaves  are  about  ten  Inches  long 
three  and  a  Half  broad,  fmooth,  and  end  in  acute 
'ts,  fiting  dole  to  the  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  of  this 
ather  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  purple  Colour  than 
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thofe  of  the  firfl.  It  flowers  and  perfects  Seeds  at  the 
fame  Time ;  this  is  by  fome  called  fweet-fcented  To¬ 
bacco. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk, 
four  or  five  Feet  high  •,  the  lower  Leaves  are  a  Foot 
long,  and  three  or  four  Inches  broad ;  thofe  on  the 
Stalks  are  much  narrower,  leffening  to  the  Top,  and 
end  in  very  acute  Points,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks  v 
they  are  very  glutinous.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe 
Bunches  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  have  long 
Tubes,  and  are  of  a  bright  purple  or  red  Colour.  Thefe 
appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former  Sorts,  and 
their  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  rifes  with  very  branching  Stalks 
about  five  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalks  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  broad 
at  the  Bafe  where  they  half  embrace  the  Stalks,  and 
are  about  three  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  long  acute  Points  ;  the  Stalks  divide  into  many 
fmaller  Branches,  which  are  terminated  by  loofe 
Bunches  of  Flowers,  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  acute-pointed  Seed  Veffels.  This 
flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  but  if 
the  Plants  are  placed  in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  they  will 
live  through  the  Winter.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  were 
fent  rae  for  Brazil  Tobacco. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  in  the 
Ifland  of  Tobago,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me 
by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar.  This  rifes  about  five 
Feet  high  ;  the  Stalk  does  not  branch  fo  much  as  thofe 
of  the  former;  the  Leaves  are  large  and  oval,  about 
fifteen  Inches  long  and  two  broad  in  the  Middle,  but 
diminifh  gradually  in  their  Size  to  the  Top  of  the  Stalk, 
and  with  their  Bafe  half  embrace  it.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  clofer  Bunches  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and 
are  white ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  {hort,  oval,  obtufe 
Seed  Veffels.  It  flowers  and  perfeds  Seeds  about  the 
fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Senegal  in  Africa , 
from  whence  the.  Seeds  were  fent  by  Mr.  Adanfon,  to 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  This  rifes  about  four  or 
five  Feet  high ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  nine  Inches  long, 
and  four  broad  in  the  Middle ;  they  are  fmooth,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  the  upper  Leaves  are  of  the  fame 
Form,  but  gradually  diminilh  upward  in  their  Size. 
The  Flowers  are  colleded  in  pretty  clofe  Bunches, 
they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  Seed  Veffels,  inclofed  in  the  acute  five-pointed 
Empalement.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sprt  are  perennial, 
and  put  out  Shoots  from  their  Joints ;  if  the  Plants  are 
fheltered  in  Winter,  they  will  live  two  or  three  Years. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  commonly  called  Englifh  To¬ 
bacco,  from  its  having  been  the  firfl  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  here,  and  being  much  more  hardy  than  the  other 
Sorts.  The  Seeds  ripen  very  freely,  and  fcattering  in  the 
Autumn,  the  Plants  have  come  up  without  Care,  when¬ 
ever  any  of  the  Plants  have  been  fuffered  to  run  to  Seed, 
fo  that  it  has  been  a  Weed  in  many  Places ;  but  it 
came  originally  from  America ,  by  the  Title  of  Petum. 
Dodonceus,  Tabernemontanus,  and  others,  have  titled  it 
Hyofcyamus  luteus,  from  the  Affinity  there  is  between 
this  Plant  and  the  Henbane ;  but  the  Flowers  of  this 
are  tubulous,  and  not  ringent,  as  are  thofe  of  the  Hen¬ 
bane  ;  nor  do  the  Seed  Veffels  of  this  open  with  a  Lid 
on  the  Top,  as  that  of  Henbane.  The  Stalks  of  this 
feldom  rife  more  than  three  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  Stalks,  {landing  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  oval  and  fmooth.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  fmall  loofe  Bunches  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ; 
they  have  {hort  open  Tubes,  which  fpread  open  at  the 
Top,  and  are  cut  into  five  obtufe  Segments.  They  are 
of  an  herbaceous  yellow  Colour,  appearing  in  July ,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  roundiffi  Capfules,  filled  with  fmall 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  eighth  Sort  rifes  with  a  ftrong  Stalk  near  four 
Feet  high  •,  the  Leaves  of  this  are  ffiaped  like  thofe  of 
the  former,  but  are  greatly  furrowed  on  their  Surface, 
and  near  twice  the  Size  of  the  former,  of  a  darker 
green,  and  have  longer  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  of  the  fame  Shape. 

i  This 
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This  is  undoubtedly  a  difiindt  Plant  from  the  former, 
for  I  have  fown  the  Seeds  more  than  thirty  Years,  and 
have  never  found  any  of  the  Plants  vary. 

The  ninth  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  in  the 
Valley  of  Lima ,  .by  Pere  Feuille ,  in  the  Year  1710-,  and 
of  late  Years  the  Seeds  of  it  were  fent  from  Peru ,  by  the 
younger  Juffieu ,  to  Paris.  The  Stalk  of  this  Sort  rifes 
more  than  three  Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  many 
fmaller  Branches,  which  are  round  and  a  little  hairy  •, 
the  Leaves  are  Heart-lhaped,  about  four  Inches  long, 
and  three  broad,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  thefe  have  Tubes  about  an  Inch  long, 
fhaped  like  a  Club  ;  the  Brim  is  {lightly  cut  into  nine 
obtufe  Segments,  which  are  reflexed ;  they  are  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
Capfules,  filled  with  very  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time  with  the  other  Sorts. 

The  Seeds  of  the  tenth  Sort  were  fent  from  Peru  with 
thofe  of  the  former,  by  the  younger  de  Juffieu  j  the  Stalk 
of  this  is  round,  and  rifes  near  four  Feet  high,  fending 
out  two  or  three  Branches  from  the  lower  Part  j  the 
Leaves  are  large,  Heart-fhaped,  and  a  little  waved  ; 
they  are  very  clammy,  Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  long  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk,  having  fhort  open  Tubes,  which  are  curved 
almoH  like  the  Lip  Flowers  •,  they  are  of  a  dull  pur¬ 
ple  Colour  ;  the  Empalement  is  unequally  cut,  one  of 
the  Segments  being  twice  the  Size  of  the  other. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houjloun  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  Eng¬ 
land.  This  hath  a  pretty  thick  taper  Root,  which 
ftrikes  deep  in  the  Ground  ;  at  the  Top  comes  out  fix 
or  feven  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  fpread  on 
the  Ground  ;  they  are  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the 
common  Primrofe,  but  are  of  a  deeper  green  ;  the  Stalk 
rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  branching  into  three  or  four 
Divifions,  at  each  of  thefe  is  placed  one  fmall  Leaf ; 
the  Branches  are  terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  fmall,  tubulous,  and  of  a  yellowifh 
green  Colour,  having  very  fhort  Empalements,  which 
are  cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  acute  Segments.  The 
Seed  Veflel  is  fmall,  oval,  and  divided  into  two  Cells, 
which  are  full  of  fmall  Seeds. 

All  the  Sorts  except  the  feven th  and  eighth,  require 
the  fame  Culture,  and  are  too  tender  to  grow  from 
Seeds  fown  in  the  full  Ground,  to  any  Degree  of  Per- 
fedtion  in  this  Country,  fo  require  to  be  raifed  in  a  hot 
Bed,  after  the  following  Manner : 

The  Seeds  muH  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in 
March ,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  new  hot  Bed  of  a 
moderate  Warmth,  about  four  Inches  afunder  each 
Way,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root  *,  after  which  you  muH  let  them  have 
Air  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  other- 
wife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and  be  thereby  lefs 
capable  of  enduring  the  open  Air :  You  muH  alfo  ob- 
ferve  to  water  them  frequently,  but  while  they  are  very 
young,  it  Ihould  not  be  given  to  them  in  too  great 
Quantities  ;  though  when  they  are  pretty  Hrong,  they 
will  require  to  have  it  often,  and  in  Plenty. 

In  this  Bed  the  Plants  Ihould  remain  until  the  Begin- 
ingof  May ,  by  which  Time  (if  they  have  fucceeded 
well)  they  will  touch  each  other,  therefore  they  fliould 
be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  gradually  ;  after  which 
they  muH  be  taken  up  carefully,  preferving  a  large 
Ball  of  Earth  to  each  Root,  and  planted  into  a  rich 
light  Soil,  in  Rows  four  Feet  afunder,  and  the  Plants 
three  Feet  DiHance  in  the  Rows,  obferving  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root  •,  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care  (but  only  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds)  until  the  Plants  begin  to  fhew  their 
Flower  Stems ;  at  which  Timeyou  fhould  cut  off  the 
Tops  of  them,  that  their  Leaves  may  be  the  better 
nourifhed,  whereby  they  will  be  rendered  larger,  and 
of  a  thicker  Subfiance.  In  Auguft  they  will  be  full 
grown,  when  they  Ihould  be  cut  for  Ufe  j  for  if  they 
are  permited  to  Hand  longer,  their  under  Leaves  will 
begin  to  decay.  This  is  to  be  underHood  for  fuch 
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Plants  as  are  propagated  for  Ufe,'but  thofe  Plants  wl-  1 
are  defigned  for  Ornament,  fliould  be  planted  in"  » 
Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  and  permited  to  gi 
their  full  Height,  where  they  will  continue  flower  t 
from  July,  till  the  FroH  puts  a  Stop  to  them, 

The  two  fmaller  Sorts  of  Tobacco  are  preferved  1 
Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  are  feldom  pro 
gated  for  Ufe.  The  firH  Sort  is  found  growing ,ui  t 
Dunghills,  in  divers  Parts  of  England.  Thefe  are  b  r 
very  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  tl  r 
Seeds  in  March ,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  where  t  /. 
will  come  up,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  into  any  I  [_• 
of  the  Garden,  where  they  will  thrive  without  fart  r 
Care. 

The  laH  Sort  being  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  otl 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  on  a  hot  Bed  ;  ; 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplar 
on  another  moderate  hot  Bed,  where  they  muHbed  / 
watered,  and  fliould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  1 
warm  Weather;  and  when  the  Plants  have  obtaine  1 
good  Share  of  Strength,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  - 
to  feparate  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  ] 
to  bring  them  forward.  About  the  Middle  of  j 
fome  of  the  Plants  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  ; 
planted  into  Beds  of  rich  Earth  *,  but  it  will  be  prc 
to  keep  fome  Plants  in  Pots,  which  may  be  placed  1 
the  Stove  (in  Cafe  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  bad),  1 1 
they  may  ripen  their  Seeds,  fo  that  the  Species  may  ; 
preferved. 

NIGELLA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  258.  Tab.  134.  1  , 
Gen.  Plant.  606,.  [fo  called,  as  though  Nigrella ,  fr  1 
the  Colour  of  its  Seed,  becaufe  the  Seeds  of  this  PI  t 
are,  for  the  moH  Part,  black.  It  is  alfo  called  M  - 
anthium ,  of  fix^g  black,  and  a  Flower,  q  , 

black  Flower,  although  the  Flower  is  not  black :  I  5 
alfo  called  Melafpermum ,  of  black,  and  cm)  , 

Seed.]  Fennel  Flower,  or  Devil  in  a  Bufh. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement,  but  a  leafy  Perianthi,  . 
It  hath  Jive  oval,  obtufe ,  plain  Petals ,  which  fpread  oi , 
and  are  contracted  at  their  Bafe,,  and  eight  very  fhort  I  - 
tariums  fituated  in  a  Circle ,  each  having  two  Lips ;  j? 
exterior  being  larger,  the  inferior  bifid,  plain,  and  com, , 
the  interior  is  Jhorter ,  narrower,  from  an  oval  terminal  f 
in  a  Line.  It  hath  a  great  Number  of  Awl-fhaped  Stann  , 
which  are  Jhorter  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  obt, , 
comprejfed ,  ereCt  Summits ;  and  in  fome  five ,  in  others  \ , 
oblong,  convex,  ereCt  Germen,  ending  in  Awl-fhaped  St ) , 
which  are  long,  revolved,  and  permanent,  having  Stigi  s 
fafiened  longitudinally  to  them.  The  Germen  after  A  i 
become  fo  many  oblong  comprejfed  Capfules,  divided  h  1 
Furrow ,  but  connected  within ,  filled  with  rough  angi r 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Secft  1 
of  Tourneforf  s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Hi  s 
with  a  Rofe  Flower  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  u  > 
many  Capfules.  Dr.  Linmeus  places  it  in  the  fifth  Sect  1 
of  his  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Pit  s 
whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  and  five  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nigel  la  pifiillis  quinis,  pet  alls  integris ,  capj 
turbinatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  534.  Fennel  Flower  hav 
five  Pointals,  entire  Petals,  and  turbinated  SeedVef 
This  is  the  Nigella  arvenfis  cornuta.  C.  B.  P.  Fi 
horned  Fennel  Flower. 

2.  Nigella  floribus  involucro  foliofo  cinCiis.  H 

Cliff.  215.  Fennel  Flower  whole  Flowers  are  encc 
pafled  with  a  leafy  Involucrum.  This  is  the  Nig 
anguftifolia ,  flore  major e  fimplici  car uko.  C.  B.  P.  1 
Narrow-leaved  Fennel  Flower,  having  a  larger  fir. 
blue  Flower.  * 

3.  Nigella  petals  fubtricufpidatis ,  fcliis  fubpil 
Hort.  JJpfal.  154.  Fennel  Flower  with  Petals,  wb 
are  almoH  three-pointed,  and  Leaves  fomewhat  ha 
This  is  the  Nigella  flore  minor e  fimplici  candidot  C.  B. 
145.  Fennel  Flower  with  a  fmaller  Angle  white  Flov 

4.  Nigella  pifiillis  quinis,  corolla- longioribus,  pet 
integris.  Fennel  Flower  with  five  Pointals  longer  t 
the  Petals,  which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Nigella  ( 
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latifolU  odor  at  a.  Park.Theat.  1376.  Broad -leaved 
t-fmel}ing  Fennel  Flower  of  Crete. 

NiGella  piftillis  denis  corolla,  brcvioribus.  Fennel 
rer  ivith  ten  Pointals,  which  are  fhorter  than  the 
Is.  This  is  the  Nigella  alba  fimplici  jtore.  Alp.  Exot . 
Fennel  Flower  with  a  fingle  white  Flower. 
Nigella  piftillis  denis  corollam  aquantibus.  Hort. 
I.  154.  Fennel  Flower  with  ten  Pointals  equaling 
Petals.  This  is  the  Nigella  latifolia  fiore  majors 
lei  caruleo.  C.  B.  P.  145.  Broad-leaved  Fennel 
rer  with  a  large  fingle  blue  Flower. 

Nigella  piftillis  denis  corolla  longioribus.  Hort, 
215.  Fennel  Flower  with  ten  Pointals,  which  are 
a-  than  the  Petals.  This  is  the  Nigella  Orientalis , 
Qavefcente,  femine  alato  piano.  Pourn.  Cor.  19.  Fen- 
'lower  of  the  Faff,  with  .a  yellowifh  Flower,  and 
in  winged  Seed. 

ie  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn,  in 
:e ,  Italy ,  and  Germany ,  fo  is  leidom  propagated  in 
ens ;  this  rifes  with  (lender  Stalks,  near  a  Foot 
,  which  fometimes  branch  out  at  the  Bottom,  and 
lers  they  are  fingle,  garnifhed  with  a  few  very  fine 
.eaves,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Dill  •,  each  Stalk  is 
nated  by  one  Star-pointed  Flower  of  five  Petals, 

1  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and'  have  no  leafy  In- 
:rum  under  them  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Capiules, 
ig  five  Ihort  Horns,  which  incline  different  Ways 
e  Top,  and  are  filled  with  rough  black  Seeds  ; 
is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  and  ano- 
vith  double  Flowers. 

e  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
g  the  Corn  ;  this  rifes  with  an  upright  branching 
,  a'  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnilhed  with  Leaves 
longer,  and  finer  than  thole  of  the  firft.  The 
;rs  are  large,  of  a  pale  blue,  and  have  a  long  leafy 
jorum  under  each  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  larger 
ng  Seed  Veffels,  with  Horns  at  the  Top  ;  of  this 
is  one  with  fingle  white  Flowers,  and  another  with 
e  Flowers,  which  is  fown  in  Gardens  for  Orna- 

e  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  rifes 
the  fame  Height  as  the  former.  The  Leaves  are 
finely  cut  as  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  are  a  little 
At  the  Top  of  each  Stalk  is  one  Flower,  com- 
of  five  white  Petals,  which  are  (lightly  cut  at  their 
ito  three  Points ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
ig  Seed  Veffels,  with  five  Horns  at  the  Top,  filled 
mall  pale  coloured  Seeds. 

2  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  rifes 
branching  Stalks  about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed 
horter  and  broader  Leaves  than  either  of  the  other 
s.  At  the  Top  of  each  Branch  is  one  Flower, 

?  no  Involucrum  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  oval 
,  and  have  five  Pointals  longer  than  the  Petals  ; 
ed  Veffel  is  not  much  fw often,  and  has-  five  llen- 
oms  at  the  Top  •,  the  Seeds  are  of  a  light  yellowifh 

Colour. 

-  fifth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  Crete  ;  this  rifes 
1  branching  Stalk  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with 
s  like  thofe  of  Larkfpur.  The  Flowers  have  five 
3val  Petals  which  are  entire,  and  ten  Pointals 
are  fhorter  than  the  Petals,  and  a  great  Number 
^en  Stamina  with  blue  Chives  ;  the  Seed  Veffels 
e  thofe  of  the  laft  Sort. 

Hixth  Sort  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  the 
Leaves.are  finely  cut,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  are 
to  broader  Segments.  The  Flowers  are  larger 
hofe  of  the  other  Species,  they  are  of  a  fine  blue 
r:  Ihe  Pointals  of  this  are  of  equal  Length  with 
tals;  the  Seed  Veffel  has  five  Florns,  and  is  of  a 
Texture  than  any  of  the  other.  This  grows  na- 
>n  the  South  of  France  and  Spain  ;  there  is  a  Va- 
f  this  with  double  Flowers. 

!  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Corn  Fields 
Aleppo  ;  this  riles  with  a  branching  Stalk  a  Foot 
Hall  high,  garnifhed  with  pretty  long  Leaves, 
are  finely  divided.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  compofed  of  five 
iin  Leaves  or  Petals;  at  the  Bafe  of  thefe  are 
eight  NeCCariums,  between  which  arife  a  great 
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Number  of  Stamina,  with  an  unequal  Number  ofGer- 
men,  fome  having  but  five,  others  have  eight  or  nine  3 
they  are  oblong  and  comprefled  ;  thefe  afterward  be¬ 
come  fo  many  oblong  compreffed  Seed  Veffels  Joined 
together  on  their  inner  Side,  terminating  with  Horns, 
and  open  longitudinally,  containing  many  thin  com¬ 
preffed  Seeds,  having  Borders  round  them. 

The  Varieties  of  thefe  with  double  Flowers,  are  chiefly 
propagated  in  Gardens  for  Ornament ;  but  thofe  with 
fingle  Flowers  are  rarely  admited  into  any  but  Botanick 
Gardens,  where  they  are  fometimes  preferved  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowino-  their 
Seeds  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  (for  they  fcldom  fucceed  well  if  tranfplanted  ;) 
therefore,  in  order  to  have  them  intermixed  amongft 
other  annual  Flowers  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Gar¬ 
den,  the  Seeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  Patches  at  proper 
Diftances  •,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  you  muft 
pull  up  thofe  which  grow  too  clofe,  leaving  but  three 
I  or  four  of  them  in  each  Patch,  obferving  alfo  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they 
require.  In  July  they  will  produce  their  Flowers,  and 
their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft ,  when  they  Ihould  be 
gathered  and  dried  ;  then  rub  out  each  Sort  feparately, 
and  preferve  them  in  a  dry  Place. 

The  Seafon  for  fowing  thefe  Seeds  is  in  March  ;  but 
if  you  fow  fome  of  them  in  Auguft ,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  upon  a  dry  Soil  and  in  a  warm  Situation,  they 
will  abide  through  the  Winter,  and  flower  ftrong  the 
fucceeding  Year ;  fo  by  fowing  of  the  Seeds  at  different 
Times,  they  may  be  continued  in  Beauty  moft  Part  of 
the  Summer. 

They  are  all  annual  Plants,  which  perifh  foon  after 
they  have  perfected  their  Seeds  ;  which,  if  permited  to 
fcatter  upon  the  Borders,  will  come  up  without  any 
farther  Care. 

NIGELLASTRUM.  See  Agroftemma. 

NIGHTSHADE.  See  Solanum. 

NIGHTSHADE,  the  Deadly.  ^Belladonna, 

NIL.  See  Anil. 

NISSOLIA.  See  Lathyrus. 

NITRE  is  a  Kind  of  Salt,  impregnated  with  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Spirits  out  of  the  Air,  which  renders  it  vo¬ 
latile. 

Monfieur  LeClerc  gives  us  the  following  Account  of 

it : 

In  Egypt  they  make  a  great  Quantity  of  it,  but  it  is 
not  fo  good,  for  it  is  dulky,  and  full  of  Knots  and 

Stones. 

It  is  made  almoft  in  the  Manner  that  Salt  is  made, 
but  only  that  they  ufe  Sea  Water  in  their  Salt  Works, 
and  the  Water  of  Nile  about  their  Nitre. 

When  the  Nile  retires,  their  Nitre  Pits  (land  foaking 
for  forty  Days  together ;  but  as  the  Nitre  is  grown  firm, 
they  are  in  Hafte  to  carry  it  off,  left  it  Ihould  melt  again 
in  the  Pits.  They  pile  it  up  in  Heaps,  and  it  keeps 
very  well. 

The  Memphian  Nitre  grows  ftrong,  and  there  are  fe- 
veral  Pits  of  Stone  thereabouts ;  out  of  thefe  they  make 
Veffels,  and  fome  they  melt  down  with  Sulphur  among 
their  Coals. 

This  fame  Nitre  they  ufe  alfo  about  fuch  Things  as 
they  would  have  to  laft  a  long  Time. 

The  Proof  of  the  Goodnefs  of  Nitre  is,  that  it  be 
very  light,  very  friable,  and  very  near  of  a  purple  Co¬ 
lour. 

There  is  but  very  little  Difference  between  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  artificial  Nitre  ;  but  that  the  one  refines  itfelf, 
and  the  other  is  refined  by  Art,  as  Salt ;  and,  indeed, 
all  Nitre  is  a  Kind  of  Salt,  and  hardly  differs  from  Salt, 
properly  fo  called,  farther  than  in  thefe  Refpedls,  That 
well  refined  Nitre  is  more  acid  and  light  than  Salt,  and 
eafily  takes  Fire. 
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“The  Rcafon  of  which  Difference,  he  fays,  feems  to 
be  ; 

1.  That  the  Angles  at  both  Ends  of  the  oblong  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Nitre,  are  fhorter  than  the  Angles  of  the  faline 
Particles. 

2.  That  the  Particles  of  Nitre  are  finer,  and  fuller 
of  Pores  ;  which  when  the  Particles  of  Fire  get  in,  they 
foon  put  the  nitrous  Particles  into  a  Hurry,  till  they 
break  to  Pieces,  and  turn  to  Flame. 

3.  Nitre  exceeds  Salt  in  Lightnefs,  becaufe  the  faline 
Particles  contain  more  homogeneous  Matter  in  the  fame 
Compafs,  than  the  nitrous  do. 

Dr.  Lifter  tells  us,  He  viewed  the  Particles  of  Nitre 
through  a  Microfcope,  and  found  them  to  have  fix  An¬ 
gles,  parallelogram  Sides,  and  pointed  like  a  Pyramid 
at  one  End. 

Some  Authours  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  nitrous  Salts^ 
feem  to  be  afiigned  by  Nature  chiefly  for  the  Growth  of 
Plants. 

Others  differ  from  them  in  Opinion,  and  fay,  that 
when  Nitre  is  contiguous  to  Plants,  it  rather  deftroys 
than  nourifhes  them;  but  yet  they  allow,  that  Nitre  and 
other  Salts  do  certainly  loofen  the  Earth,  and  feparate 
the  concreted  Parts  of  it,  and,  by  that  Means,  fit  and 
difpofe  them  to  be  affumed  by  Water,  and  carried  up 
into  the  Seed  or  Plant,  for  its  Formation  and  Augment. 

It  is  obfervable,  how  all  Salts  are  wrought  upon  by 
Moiflure,  how  eafily  they  liquidate  and  run  with  it ; 
and  when  thefe  are  drawn  off,  and  have  deferted  the 
Lumps  wherewith  they  were  incorporated,  thole  muff 
moulder  immediately,  and  fall  afunder  of  courfe. 

The  hardeft  Stone,  if  it  has  any  Salt  mixed  with  the 
Sand  of  which  it  confifls,  upon  being  expofed  to  a  hu¬ 
mid  Air,  in  a  fhort  Time  diffoives  and  crumbles  all  to 
Pieces  ;  and  much  more  will  cloded  Earth  and  Clay, 
which  is  not  of  near  fo  compact  and  folid  a  Conftitution  | 
as  Stone  is. 

If  the  Earth  be  never  fo  good  and  fit  for  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Vegetables,  little  will  come  of  it,  unlefs  the 
Parts  of  it  be  feparated  and  loofe  ;  and  for  this  Reafon, 
is  the  Ground  diged,  ploughed,  and  harrowed,  and  the 
Clods  broken  ;  and  it  is  this  Way  that  Nitre,  Sea  Salt, 
and  other  Salts,  promote  Vegetation. 

A  certain  Gentleman  has  given  a  Relation,  That  he 
dwelling  in  the  Country  near  a  Petre-houfe,  where  fuch 
Saltpetre  as  is  brought  from  Abroad  is  boiled  and  re¬ 
fined,  to  make  Gunpowder,  this  being  fo  near  as  to 
communicate  the  Steam  of  the  Nitre  to  the  greatefl 
Part  of  the  Orchard  and  Garden  ;  and,  though  fome 
were  of  Opinion  that  it  injured  his  Trees  and  Plants, 
yet  he  found,  that  it  had  a  contrary  Influence  upon  his 
Orchard,  &c.  in  that  it  never  failed  to  bring  him  a 
plentiful  Crop  of  Fruit  every  Year,  although  thofe 
about  him  had  but  very  little,  or  fcarce  any  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  his  Orchard,  &c.  was  not  lefs  expofed  to  blight¬ 
ing  Winds  by  its  natural  Situation,  than  the  other  Or¬ 
chards  in  the  fame  Town.  From  whence  he  judged, 
that  the  nitrous  Vapour  which  mixes  with  the  Air  that 
furrounds  his  Orchard,  prevents  Blights,  and  is  noxious 
to  the  Caterpillers. 

The  Lord  Bacon ,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory ,  commends 
the  Ufe  of  Nitre,  for  the  Prefervation  of  Health  in  hu¬ 
man  Bodies ;  and  many  fkilful  Hufbandmen  have  given 
it  no  lefs  a  Character  for  the  Prefervation  of  Vegetables, 
if  its  Quantity  be  rightly  proportioned. 

That  the  Atmofphere  does  abound  with  faline  Par¬ 
ticles,  is  moll  certain  ;  for  being  filled  continually  with 
Effluvia  from  Earth  and  Sea,  it  muff  needs  have  from 
both  a  great  Quantity  of  faline  Corpufcles ;  and  thefe 
will  be  of  different  Kinds,  according  to  the  Variety  of 
thofe  Salts  from  whence  they  are  derived. 


NOLI  ME  TANGERE.  See  Impatiens. 

NONSUCH,  or  FLOWER  of  BRISTOL.  See 
Lychnis. 

NORTHERN  ASPECT  is  the  leaf!  favourable  of 
any  in  England ,  as  having  very  little  Benefit  from  the 
Sun,  even  in  the  Height  of  Summer,  therefore  can  be 
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erf  little  Ufe,  whatever  may  have  been  advanced  to 
contrary  ;  for  although  many  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees, 
thrive  and  produce  Fruit  in  fuch  Pofitions,  yet  ; 
Fruit  can  be  of  little  Worth,  fince  they  are  deprive 
the  kindly  Warmth  of  the  Sun  to  corredt  their  ci 
Juices,  and  render  them  well  tailed  and  wholefoi 
therefore  it  is  to  little  Purpofe  to  plant  Fruit  T 
againft  fuch  Walls,  except  it  be  thofe  which  aie inter 
for  Baking,  <UV.  where  the  Fire  will  ripen,  and  rei 
thofe  Juices  whoiefome,  which,  for  want  of  Sun,  c< 
not  be  performed  while  growing. 

You  may  alfo  plant  Morello  Cherries,  for  Prel 
ing  ;  and  white  and  red  Currants,  to  come  late,  ; 
thofe  which  are  expofed  to  the  Sun  are  gone ;  and  if 
Soil  be  warm  and  dry,  fome  Sorts  of  Summer  P 
will  do  tolerably  well  on  fuch'  an  Expofure,  and 
continue  longer  in  eating,  than  if  they  were  more 
pofed  to  the  Sun.  But  you  Ihould  by  no  Means  p 
Winter.  Pears  in  fuch  an  Afpedl,  as  hath  been  pracl 
by  many  ignorant  Perfons,  fince  we  find,  that  the 
South  Walls,  in  fome  bad  Years,  are  barely  w 
enough  to  ripen  thofe  FFuits. 

Duke  Cherries  planted  againft  Walls  expofed  tc 
North,  will  ripen  much  later  in  the  Seafon,  and,  if 
Soil  is  warm,  they  will  be  well  flavoured,  fo  that  b 
by  this  Fruit  may  be  continued  a  Month  later  th; 
ufual. 

NUCIFEROUS  TREES,  are  fuch  which  proc 

Nuts. 

NUMMULARIA.  See  Lyfimachia. 

NURSERY,  or  Nurfery  Garden,  is  a  Piece  of  L 
fet  apart  for  the  raifing  and  propagating  of  all  Sor 
Trees  and  Plants  to  fupply  the  Garden,  and  other  Pj 
tations.  Of  this  Sort  there  are  a  great  Number  in, 
different  Parts  of  this  Kingdom,  but  particularly  in 
Neighbourhood  of  London ,  which  are  occupied  by 
Gardeners,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to  raife  Trees,  Phi 
and  Flowers  for  Sale ;  and  in  many  of  thefe  there 
prefent  a  much  greater  Variety  of  Trees  and  Plants 
tivated,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  Part  of  Em 
In  France ,  their  Nurferies  (which  are  but  few,  vs 
compared  with  thofe  in  England)  are  chiefly  confine 
the  Propagation  of  Fruit  Trees,  from  whence  they  1 
the  Appellation  of  Pepinier.  For  there  is  fcarce1 
of  thofe  Gardens,  where  a  Perfon  can  be  fuppliec 
ther  with  Ever-greens,  flowering  Shrubs,  or  F< 
Trees.  And  in  Holland ,  their  Nurferies  are  principal^ 
Flowers ;  fome  few  of  them,  indeed,  propagate  re 
exotick  Plants.  But  thofe  Nurferies  in  theNeighb 
hood  of  London  do,  feveral  of  them,  include  all  tl 
and  from  hence  moft  of  the  curious  Perfons  Abroa>: 
fupplied  with  Furniture  for  their  Gardens.  But 
not  propofe  in  this  Place,  to  treat  of  thefe  extetj 
Nurferies,  or  to  give  a  Defcription  of  them,  then 
fhall  confine  myfelf  to  treat  of  fuch  Nurferies  onl 
are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  all  Lovers  of  plantin' 
have  upon  the  Spot,  where  they  defign  to  make  1 
Plantation.  For  if  thefe  are  large,  the  Expence  of 
rying  a  great  Number  of  Trees,  if  the  Diftanc 
great,  will  be  no  fmall  Article,  befide  the  Hazar: 
their  growing  ;  which,  when  Plants  have  been  tra 
up  in  good  Land,  and  removed  to  an  indifferent  on 
very  great.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  utmoft  Confequ 
to  every  Planter,  to  begin  by  making  of  a  Nur 
But  in  this  Article  I  mult  beg  Leave  to  obferve,  tl 
Nurfery  fhould  not  be  fixed  to  any  particular  Spot 
mean  by  this,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  continue 
raifing  of  Trees  any  Number  of  Years  upon  the  1 
Spot  of  Ground,  becaufe  hereby  the  Ground  will  ! 
much  exhaufted  by  the  Trees,  as  to  render  it  unfit 
the  fame  Purpofe.  Therefore  all  good  Nurfery  l 
deners  fhift  and  change  their  Land  from  Time  toT 
for  when  they  have  drawn  off  the  Trees  from  a  Sp( 
Ground,  they  either  plant  Kitchen  Herbs,  or  c 
Things,  upon  the  Ground  for  a  Year  or  two,  by  w 
Time,  as  alfo  by  dunging  and  trenching  of  the  L 
it  is  recovered,  and  made  fit  to  receive  other  Ti 
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this  they  are  obliged  to  from  Neceffity,  being  con- 
1  to  the  fame  Land  •,  which  is  not  the  Cafe  with 
;  Gentlemen,  who  have  large  Extent  of  Ground  in 
ountry.  Therefore  all  fuch  Perfons  I  would  ad- 
to  make  Nurferies  upon  the  Ground  which  is  in- 
ed  for  Planting,  where  a  fufficient  Number  of  the 
s  may  be  left  Handing,  after  the  others  have  been 
rn  out,  to  plant  in  other  Places ;  which,  for  all 
*  growing  Trees,  but  particularly  fuch  as  are  cul- 
ed  for  Timber,  will  be  found  by  much  the  molt 
ntage.ous  Method  ;  for  all  thofe  Trees  which  come 
rom  the  Seed,  or  which  are  tranfplanted  very 
ig  into  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
will  make  a  much  greater  Progrefs,  and  become 
;r  Trees,  than  any  of  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted 
greater  Age.  Therefore  the  Nurferies  fhould  be 
d  early,  by  removing  all  thole  Trees  which  are  in- 
ed  for  other  Plantations  while  they  are  young,  be- 
hereby  the  Expence  and  Trouble  of  flaking,  wa- 
(Ac.  will  be  faved,  and  the  Trees  will  fucceed 
better.  But  in  expofed  Situations,  where  there 
Sfurferies  made,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  permit  the 
s  to  Hand  much  longer  ;  that,  by  growing  clofe 
ther,  they  may  ffielter  each  other,  and  draw  them- 
s  up  j  and  thefe  ffiould  be  thined  gradually,  as  the 
;s  advance ;  for,  by  taking  away  too  many  at  firH, 
old  will  check  the  Growth  of  the  remaining  Trees, 
then  thofe  Trees  which  are  taken  out  from  thefe 
feries,  after  a  certain  Age,  fliould  not  be  depended 
ir  Planting  •,  and  it  will  be  Prudence  rather  to  con- 
them  for  Fuel,  than  by  attempting  to  remove  them 
whereby,  in  endeavouring  to  get  them  up  with 
1  Roots,  the  Roots  of  the  Handing  Trees  will  be 
i  much  injured. 

ffiat  has  been  here  propofed,  muH  be  underflood 
all  large  Plantations  in  Parks,  Woods,  (Ac.  but 
:  Nurferies  which  are  only  intended  for  the  raifing 
vergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  or  Plants  which  are 
;ned  to  embellilh  Gardens,  may  be  confined  to  one 
,  becaufe  a  fmall  Compafs  of  Ground  will  be  luf- 
it  for  this  Purpofe.  Two  or  three  Acres  of  Land 
Ioyed  this  Way,  will  be  fufficient  for  the  mofl  ex- 
ve  Defigns,  and  one  Acre  will  be  full  enough  for 
of  moderate  Extent.  And  fuch  a  Spot  of  Ground 
be  always  employed  for  fowing  the  Seeds  of  foreign 
s  and  Plants,  as  alfo  for  raifing  many  Sorts  of  bien- 
and  perennial  Flowers,  to  tranfplant  into  the  Bor- 
of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  and  for  raifing  many 
Is  of  bulbous-rooted  Flowers  from  Seeds,  whereby 
riety  of  new  Sorts  may  be  obtained  annually,  which 
recompenfe  for  the  Trouble  and  Expence,  and  will 
?over  be  an  agreeable  Diverfion  to  all  thofe  Perfons 
delight  in  the  Amufements  ol  Gardening, 
ich  a  Nurfery  as  this  ffipuld  be  conveniently  fitu- 
for  Water  ;  for  where  that  is  wanting,  there  mufl 
n  Expence  attending  the  Carriage  of  Water  in  dry 
ither.  It  fhould  alfo  be  as  near  the  Houfe  as  it  can 
Conveniency  be  admited,  in  order  to  render  it  eafy 
ifit  at  all  Times  of  the  Year,  becaufe  it  is  abfolutely 
flary,  that  it  fhould  be  under  the  Infpedtion  of  the 
er,  for  unlefs  he  delights  in  it,  there  will  be  little 
>es  of  Succefs.  The  Soil  of  this  Nurfery  fhould  alfo 
,ood,  and  not  too  heavy  and  fliff,  for  fuch  Land 
be  very  improper  for  fowing  mofl  Sorts  of  Seeds, 
ufe  as  this  will  detain  the  Moiflure  in  the  Spring 
Winter,  the  Seeds  of  mofl  tender  Things,  efpecially 
lowers,  will  roc  in  the  Ground,  if  l'own  early  ; 
Tore  where  Perfons  •  are  confined  to  fuch  Land, 
i  fhould  be  a  good  Quantity  of  Sand,  Afhes,  and 
r  %ht  Manures  buried,  in  order  to  feparate  the 
and  pulverize  the  Ground  ;  and  if  it  is  thrown 
a  Ridges,  to  receive  the  FroH  in  Winter,  it  will  be 
reat  Ufe  to  it,  as  will  alfo  the  frequent  forking, 
icing  of  the  Ground,  both  before  and  after  it  is 
ted. 

he  many  Advantages  which  attend  the  having  fuch 
nfery,  are  fo  obvious  to  every  Perion  who  has  turned 
Thoughts  in  the  leafl  to  this  Subject,  that  it  is  need- 
for  me  to  mention  them  here  ;  and  therefore  I  lhall 
beg  Leave  to  repeat  here  what  i  have  fo  frequent¬ 


ly  recommended,  which  is,  the  carefully  keeping  the 
Ground  always  clean  from  Weeds  ;  for  if  thefe  are  per¬ 
muted  to  grow,  they  will  rob  the  young  Trees  of  their 
Nouriffiment.  Another  principal  Bufinefs  is,  to  dig 
the  Ground  between  the  young  Plants  at  leafl  once  eve^ 
ry  Year,  to  loofen  it  for  the  Roots  to  ftrike  out ;  but 
if  the  Ground  is  fliff,  it  will  be  better  to  be  repeated 
twice  a  Year,  viz.  in  October  and  March ,  which  will 
greatly  promote  the  Growth  of  the  Plants,  and  prepare 
their  Roots  for  tranfplanting. 

But  as  there  may  be  fome  Perfons  who  may  have  the 
Curiofity  to  raife  their  own  Fruit  Trees,  I  ffiall  next 
treat  of  the  proper  Method  to  make  a  Nurfery  of  thefe 
Trees. 

In  the  doing  of  which  you  mufl;  obferve  the  follow¬ 
ing  Rules  : 

1.  That  the  Soil  in  which  you  make  the  Nurfery  be 
not  better  than  that  where  the  Trees  are  to  be  planted 
out  for  good  ;  the  not  obferving  this,  is  the  Reafon 
that  Trees  are  often  at  a  Stand,  or  make  but  little  Pro¬ 
grefs  for  three  or  four  Years,  after  they  come  from  the 
Nurfery,  as  it  commonly  happens  to  fuch  Trees  as  are 
raifed  near  London ,  and  carried  into  the  northern  Parts 
of  England ,  where  being  planted  in  a  poor  Soil,  and  a 
much  colder  Situation,  the  Trees  feldom  fucceed  well ; 
therefore  it  is  by  far  the  better  Method  (when  you  have 
obtained  the  Sorts  you  would  propagate)  to  raife  a  Nur¬ 
fery  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Stocks  proper  for  the  various 
Kinds  of  Fruit,  upon  which  you  may  bud  or  graft  them, 
and  thofe  Trees  which  are  thus  raifed  upon  the  Soil, 
and  in  the  fame  Degree  of  Warmth,  where  they  are  to 
be  planted,  will  fucceed  much  better  than  thofe  brought 
from  a  greater  Diftance,  and  from  a  richer  Soil. 

2.  This  Ground  ought  to  be  freffi,  and  not  fuch  as  has 
been  already  worn  out  by  Trees,  or  other  large  grow¬ 
ing  Plants,  for  in  fuch  Soil  your  Stocks  will  not  make 
any  Progrefs. 

3-  It  ought  not  to  be  too  wet,  nor  over  dry,  but 
rather  of  a  middling  Nature  ;  though  of  the  two  Ex¬ 
tremes,  dry  is  to  be  prefered,  becaufe  in  fuch  Soils 
(though  the  Trees  do  not  make  fo  great  a  Progrefs  as 
in  moift,  yet)  they  are  generally  founder,  and  more 
difpofed  to  Fruitfulnefs. 

4.  You  mufl  alfo  obferve  to  inclofe  it,  that  Cattle 
and  Vermin  may  not  come  in,  for  thefe  will  make  fad 
Havock  with  young  Trees,  efpecially  in  Winter,  when 
the  Ground  is  covered  with  Snow,  that  they  have  little 
other  Food  which  they  can  come  at.  Some  of  the 
mofl  mifchievous  of  thefe  Animals  are  Hares  and  Rab¬ 
bets,  which  are  great  Deftroyers  of  young  Trees  at 
that  Seafon,  by  eating  off  all  their  Bark,  therefore  you 
mufl  carefully  guard  your  Nurfery  againft  thefe  Ene¬ 
mies. 

The  Ground,  being  inclofed,  ffiould  be  carefully 
trenched  about  eighteen  Inches,  or  two  Feet  deep,  pro¬ 
vided  it  will  allow  it ;  this  ffiould  be  done  in  Augufi  or 
September ,  that  it  may  be  ready  to  receive  young  Stocks 
at  the  Seafon  for  Planting,  which  is  commonly  in  the 
Middle  of  Oblober.  In  trenching  of  the  Ground,  you 
mufl;  be  very  careful  to  cleanfe  it  from  the  Roots  of  all 
noxious  Weeds,  fuch  as  Couch  Grafs,  Docks,  (Ac. 
which,  if  left  in  the  Ground,  will  get  in  among  the 
Roots  of  the  Trees,  fo  as  not  to  be  goten  out  after¬ 
wards,  and  will  fpread,  and  over-run  the  Ground,  to 
the  great  Prejudice  of  your  young  Stocks. 

Alter  having  dug  the  Ground,  and  the  Seafon  being 
come  for  Planting,  you  mufl  level  down  the  Trenches 
as  equal  as  poflible,  and  then  lay  out  the  Ground  into 
Quarters,  proportionable  to  the  Size  thereof,  and  thofe 
Quarters  may  be  laid  out  in  Beds,  for  the  fowing  of 
Seeds,  or  the  Stones  of  Fruit. 

The  belt  Sort  of  Stocks  for  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
(Ac.  are  fuch  as  are  raifed  from  the  Stones  of  the  Muf- 
cle  and  white  Pear  Plum,  but  you  ffiould  never  plant 
Suckers  of  thefe  (which  is  what  fome  People  pra&ife)  * 
for  thefe  feldom  make  fo  good  Stocks,  nor  are  ever 
well-rooted  Plants ;  befides,  they  are  very  fubjeCt  to 
produce  great  Quantities  of  Suckers  from  their  Roots, 
which  are  very  troublefome  in  the  Borders,  or  Walks 
of  a  Garden,  and  greatly  injure  the  Tree,  fo  that  you 

fhould 
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rticuld  annually,  or  at  lead  every  other  Year,  fow  a- 
few  Stones  of  each,  that  you  may  never  be  at  a  iofs 
for  Stocks. 

For  Pears,  you  fhould  have  fuch  Stocks  as  have  been 
railed  from  the  Kernels  of  the  Fruit  where  Perry  hath 
been  made,  or  elfe  preferve  the  Seeds  of  fome  Sorts  of 
Summer  Pears,  which  generally  fhoot  llrong  and  vigo¬ 
rous,  as  the  Cuiffe  Madame,  Windfor,  &c,  but  when 
this  is  intended,  the  Fruit  fhould  be  fuffered  to  hang 
upon  the  Trees  till  they  drop,  and  afterward  permi-ted  to 
rot ;  then  take  out  the  Kernels,  and  put  them  in  Sand, 
being  careful  to  keep  them  from  Vermin,  as  alio  to 
place  them  where  they  may  not  be  too  damp,  which 
will  caule  them  to  grow  mouldy.  Thefe  you  fhould 
fow  for  Stocks  early  in  the  Spring,  upon  a  Bed  of  good 
light  frefh  Earth,  where  they  wiil  come  up  in  about  fix 
Weeks,  and,  if  kept  clear  irom  Weeds,  wall  be  ftrong 
enough  to  tranfplant  the  OElober  following.  But  for 
many  Sorts  of  Summer  and  Autumn  Pears,’  Quince 
Stocks  are  preferable  to  Free  (z.  e.  Pear)  Stocks. ;  theie 
are  generally  ufed  for  all  the  Sorts  of  foft-melting  Pears, 
but  they  are  not  fo  good  for  the  breaking  Pears,  being 
apt  to  render  thofe  Fruits  which  are  grafted  upon  them 
ffony  ;  thefe  are  very  often  propagated  from  Suckers, 
which  are  generally  produced  in  Plenty  from  the  Roots 
of  old  Trees  •,  but  thofe  are  not  near  fo  good  as  fuch 
as  are  propagated  from  Cutings,  or  Layers,  which  have 
always  much  better  Roots,  and  are  not  fo  fubjeft  to 
produce  Suckers  as  the  other,  which  is  a  very  defirable 
Quality,  fince  thefe  Suckers  do  not  only  rob  the  Trees 
of  Part  of  their  Nourilhment,  but  are  very  troublefome 
in  a  Garden. 

Apples  are  grafted,  or  buded  upon  Stocks  raifed 
from  Seeds  which  come  Irom  the  Cyder  Prefs,  or  upon 
Crab  Stocks,  the  latter  of  which  are  efteemed  for  their 
Durablenefs,  efpecially  for  large  Standard  Trees  ;  thefe 
fhould  be  raifed  from  Seeds,  as  the  Pear  Stock,  and 
muff  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  •,  for  thofe  pro¬ 
cured  from  Suckers,  (sV.  are  not  near  fo  good ;  but  for 
fmall  Gardens,  the  Paradife  Stock  hath  been  for  fome 
Years  paft  greatly  efteemed,  it  being  of  very  humble 
Growth,  caufeth  the  Fruit  Trees  grafted  or  buded 
thereon  to  bear  very  foon,  and  they  may  be  kept  in 
fmall  Compafs ;  but  thefe  are  only  proper  for  very  fmall 
Gardens,  or  by  Way  ol  Curiofity,  fince  the  Trees  thus 
raifed  are  but  of  fhort  Duration,  and  fddom  arife  to 
any  Size  to  produce  Fruit  in  Quantities,  urfiefs  the  Graft 
or  Bud  be  buried  in  Planting  fo  that  they  put  forth 
Roots,  and  then  they  will  be  equal  to  Trees  grafted 
upon  Free  Stocks,  fince- they  receive  but  fmall  Advan¬ 
tage  from  the  Stock. 

For  Cherries,  you  fhould  make  ufe  of  Stocks  raifed 
from  the  Stones  of  the  common  Black,  or  the  wild 
Honey  Cherry,  both  of  which  are  ftrong  free  Growers, 
and  produce  the  cleaned:  Stocks. 

For  Plums,  you  may  ufe  the  Stones  of  moft  free- 
growing  Sorts,  which  will  alfo  do  very  well  for  Apri¬ 
cots,  thefe  being  not  fo  difficult  to  take  as  Peaches  or 
Necftarines  ;  but  (as  I  faid  before)  thefe  fhould  not  be 
raifed  from  Suckers,  for  the  Reafon  there  affigned,  but 
rather  Irom  Stones. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  recommend  the  Almond 
Stock  for  feveral  Sorts  of  tender  Peaches,  upon  which 
they  will  take  much  better  than  upon  Plum  Stocks ; 
but  thefe  being  tender  in  their  Roots,  and  apt  to  Ihoot 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  being  of  fiiort  Duration,  are 
by  many  People  reje&ed  •,  but  fuch  tender  Sorts  of 
Peaches  which  will  not  take  upon  Plum  Stocks,  fhould 
be  buded  upon  Apricots,  upon  which  they  will  take 
very  well,  and  all  Sorts  of  Peaches  which  are  planted 
upon  dry  Soils,  will  continue  much  longer,  and  not  be 
fo  lubjed  to  Blight,  if  they  are  upon  Apricots  ;  for  it 
is  obierved,  that  upon  fuch  Soils  where  Peaches  fel- 
dom  do  well,  Apricots  will  thrive  exceedingly,  which 
may  be  owing  to  the  Strength  and  Compadnefs  of  the 
Veftels  in  the  Apricots,  which  render  it  more  capable 
of  affimilating,  or  drawing  its  Nourifhment  from  the 
Plum  Stock,  which  in  dry  Soils  feldom  afford  it  in 
great  Plenty  to  the  Bud  ;  and  the.  Peach  Tree,  being 
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of  a  loofe  fpongy  Nature,  is  not  fo  capable  to  draw  j 
Nourifhment  therefrom,  which  occafions  that  Weakn 
which  is  commonly  obferved  in  thofe  Trees,  when  plan 
ed  on  a  dry  Soil  ;  therefore  it  is  the  common  praclf 
of  the  Nurfery  Gardeners,  to  bud  the  Plum  Stocks  c 
ther  with  Apricots,  or  fome  free  growing  Peach  ai 
after  thefe  have  grown  a  Year,  they  bud  the  tend 
Sorts  of  Peaches  upon  thefe  Shoots,  by  which  Methi 
many  Sorts  fucceed  well,  which  in  the  common  W 
will  not  thrive,  or  fcarce  keep  alive  ;  and  thefe  t 
Gardeners  term  double'worked  Peaches. 

There  are  fome  People  who  of  late  have  buded  ai 
grafted  Cherries  upon  Stocks  of  the  Cornijb,  and  othr 
the  Morello  Cherry,  which,  they  fay,  will  render  t 
Trees  more  fruitful,  and  lefs  luxuriant  in  Growth 
that  they  may  be  kept  in  lefs  Compafs ;  thefe  Stoc 
having  the  fame  Effed  upon  Cherries,  as  the  Farad 
Stock  hath  on  Apples. 

Having  provided  yourfelf  with  young  Stocks  of 
thefe  different  Sorts,  which  fhould  be  raifed  in  the  £ 
minary  the  preceding  Year,  you  fhould.  proceed  ' 
tranfplanting  of  them  in  October  (as  was  before  direfte 
into  the  Nurfery.  The  Diftance  which  they  fhould 
planted,  if  defigned  for  Standards,  fiiould  be  three  Ft 
and  a  Half,  or  four  Feet,  Row  from  Row,  and  a  Fc 
and  a  Half  diffant  in  the  Rows  ;  but  if  for  Dwar 
three  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  one  Foot  in  the  Rov 
will  be  a  lufficient  Diftance^ 

In  taking  thefe  Stocks  out  of  the  Seed  Beds,  y 
muff  raife  the  Ground  with  a  Spade,  in  order  to  pi 
ferve  the  Roots  as  entire  as  poffible  ;  then  with  yo 
Knife  you  fhould  prune  off  all  the  very  fmall  Fibn 
and  if  there  are  any  which  have  a  Tendency  to  rc 
downright,  fuch  Roots  fhould  be  fhortened  •,  then  t 
ving  thus  prepared  the  Plants,  you  fhould  draw  a  Li 
acrofs  the  Ground  intended  to  be  planted,  and  w: 
your  Spade  open  a  Trench  thereby  exa&ly  ftrait,  in 
which  you  fhould  place  them  at  the  Diftance  befoi 
mentioned,  feting  them  exaftly  upright,  and  then  p 
the  Earth  in  dole  to  them,  filling  up  the  Trench,  a 
with  your  Foot  prefs  the  Earth  gently  to  the  Roots 
them,  obferving  not  to  difplace  them  fo  as  to  make  t 
Rows  crooked,  which  will  render  them  unfightly  ■;  th 
Plants  fiiould  by  no  Means  be.  headed,  or  pruned 
Top,  which  will  weaken  them,  and  caufe  them  to  pi 
duce  lateral  Branches,  and  thereby  fpoil  them. 

If  the  Winter  fiiould  prove  very  cold,  it  will  be 
great  Service  to  your  young  Stocks,  to  lay  fome  Mul 
upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  near  their  Roots,  whi 
will  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  the  Ground, 
as  to  hurt  the  tender  Fibres,  which  were  produced  af 
planting  ;  but  you  fiiould  be  careful  not  to  let  it  lie  t 
thick  near  the  Stems  of  the  Plants,  nor  remain  too  lor 
left  the  Moifture  fiiould  be  prevented  from  penetrati 
to  the  Roots  of  the  Plants,  which  it  often  does,  wh(  j 
there  is  not  due  Care  taken  to  remove  it  away  as  fo 
as  the  Froft  is  over. 

In  the  Summer  Seafon,  you  muft  always  obferve  ; 
hoe  and  deftroy  the  Weeds,  which,  if  permited  to 
main  in  the  Nurfery,  will  greatly  weaken  and  retaf 
the  Growth  of  your  Stocks  ;  and,  the  fucceeding  Yeal 
you  fhould  obferve  to  dig  up  the  Ground  every  Spri 
between  the  Rows,  which  will  loolen  it  fo,  as  that  t 
Fibres  may  eafily  ftrike  out  on  each  Side,  and  the  Weej 
will  thereby  be  deftroyed  •,  you  fiiould  alfo  obfenl 
where  any  of  the  Stocks  have  fhot  out  lateral  Branch  I 
to  prune  them  off,  that  they  may  be  encouraged  ^ 
grow  upright  and  linooth. 

The  lecond  Year  after  planting  fuch  of  the  Stocks* 
are  defigned  for  Dwarf  Trees,  will  be  fit  to  bud,  Ej 
thofe  which  are  defigned  for  Standards,  fhould  be  ftj 
tered  to  grow  five  or  fix  Feet  high  before  they  are  bul 
ed  or  grafted.  The  Manner  of  Buding  and  Graftil 
being  fully  deferibed  under  their  refpebtive  Heads,! 
(hall  not  repeat  them  in  this  Piace,  nor  need  I  fay  a| 
Thing  more  of  treating  thefe  Trees  after  buding,  tiKj 
being  alfo  treated  of  under  the  feveral  Articles  of  Fruit, 

1  fliall  only  add,  that  thofe  Stocks  which  were  budl 
in  the  Summer,  and  have  failed,  may  be  grafted  t| 
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vin<r  Spring,  but  Peaches  and  Nedarines  never 
well  from  Grafts,  thefe  Ihould  therefore  be  always 

jl  Ground  you  intend  for  the  Flower  Nurfery, 
j  be  well  fituated  to  the  Sun,  but  defended  from 
t  Winds  by  Plantations  of  Trees,  or  Buildings, 
he  Soil  Ihould  be  light  and  dry,  which  mull  al- 
be  obferved,  efpecially  for  bulbous  rooted  Flow- 
,-hich  are  defigned  to  be  planted  therein  ;  the  Par¬ 
rs  of  which  are  exhibited  under  the  feveral  Articles 
owers. 

this  Nurfery  ihould  be  planted  the  Offsets  of  all 
bulbous  rooted  Flowers,  where  they  are  to  remain 
they  become  blowing  Roots,  when  they  fhould  be 
ved  into  the  Pleafure  Garden,  and  planted  either 
ds,  or  Borders,  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
ers,  or  the  Management  which  they  require. 
ju  may  alfo  in  this  Ground,  raife  the  feveral  Sorts 
ilbous  rooted  Flowers  from  Seed,  by  which  ‘'  cans 
Varieties  may  be  obtained,  but  moil  People  are 
ura^ed  from  feting  about  this  Work,  from  the 
rth°of  Time  before  the  Seedlings  will  come  to 
r :  however,  after  a  Perfon  hath  once  begun,  and 
antly  continued  fowing  every  Year,  after  the  Par- 
irft  fown  has  flowered,  the  regular  Succeffion  of 
coming  annually  to  flower,  will  not  render  this 
rod  fo  tedious  as  it  at  firft  appeared, 
aefeedling  Auriculas,  Polyanthufes,  Ranunculufes, 
nonies,  Carnations,  &c.  fhould  be  raifed  in  this 
ery,  where  they  fhould  be  preferred  until  they  have 
red,  when  you  fhould  mark  all  fuch  as  are  worthy 
dng  tranfplanted  into  the  Flower  Garden,  which 
d  be  done  in  their  proper  Seafons ;  for  it  is  not  fo 
to  have  all  thefe  feedling  Flowers  expofed  to  pub- 
View  in  the  Flower  Garden,  becaufe  it  always  hap- 
,  that  there  are  great  Numbers  of  ordinary  Flow- 
roduced  amongft  them,  which  will  make  but  an 
Ferent  Appearance  in  the  Pleafure  Garden. 

UX  AVELLANA.  See  Corylus. 

UX  JUGLANS.  See  Juglans. 

UX  VESICARIA.  See  Staphylodendron. 

YCTANTHES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  16.  Jafminum. 

.  Meth.  Plant.  Arabian  Jafmine. 

The  Characters  are, 

be  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cylindrical ,  permanent , 
f  one  Leaf. ,  cut  into  eight  acute  Segments.  F'he  Flower 
F  the  Salver  Shape ,  of  one  Leaf ,  with  a  cylindrical 
■  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  cut  into  eight  Segments  at 
”op,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath  two  fmall  Awl-fioaped 
nna ,  fituated  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Lube,  terminated  by 
Summits,  and  one  roundijh  deprefj'ed  Gennen ,  fupport- 
i  fingle  Style ,  the  Length  of  the  Lube,  crowned  by  a  bi¬ 
nd  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  round- 
]erry  with  two  Cells,  each  containing  a  large  roundijh 

"his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfb  Section  of 
ueus'%  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
fe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Mr.  Ray 
es  it  among  the  Frees  and  Shrubs  bearing  Berries , 
ch  have  more  than  one  Seed. 

The  Species  are,  / 

.  Nyctanthes  caule  volubili,  foliis  fibcvatis  aculis. 
t.  XJpfal.  4.  Nydanthes  with  a  winding  Stalk,  and 
1  acute  Leaves.  This  is  the  jafminum  Arabicum. 
r.  Cur.  3.  The  Arabian  Jafmine. 

•  Nyctanthes  petiolis  pedunculifque  villofis.  Lin.  Sp. 
nt.  6.  Nybtanthes  with  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves, 
Flowers  hairy.  This  is  the  Jafminum  Indicum  bac- 
flore  albo  may  ore,  noCtu  olente.  Com.  Indian  Ber- 
bearing  Jafmine,  with  a  larger  white  Flower  fmell- 
by  Night. 

fhe  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
as  been  formerly  brought  to  the  lllands  in  America, 
ere  the  Plants  are  cultivated  for  Ornament ;  this  rifes 
h  a  winding  Stalk,  to  the  Height  ol  ten  or  twelve 
-C  fending  out  many, fmall  Branches^  which  are  gar- 


nifhed  with  oval  fmooth  Leaves,  near  three  inches  long, 
and  almoft  two  broad,  of  a  light  green.  Handing  oppo- 
fite,  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  hairy,  ending  in 
acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  each  generally 
fuftain  three  F'lowers,  the  two  lower  being  oppofite,  and 
the  Middle  one  is  longer;  thefe  have  cylindrical  Empalc- 
ments,  which  are  fhort,  and  are  cut  almoft  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  into  eight  narrow  Segments.  The  Tube  of  the 
Flower  is  narrow,  about  half  an  Inch  long,  and  is  cut 
at  the  Top  into  eight  obtufe  Segments,  which  expand 
quite  flat ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a  molt 
agreeable  Odour,  fomewhat  like  the  Orange  Flower,  but 
fweeter  ;  thefe  Flowers,  when  fully  blown,  drop  out  of 
their  Cups  upon  being  fhalcen,  and  frequently  fall  in 
the  Night,  fo  that  when  the  Plants  are  in  full  flower, 
the  Place  under  them  is  often  covered  with  Flowers  in 
the  Morning,  which  foon  change  to  a  purplifh  Colour. 
The  Plants  continue  flowering  great  Part  of  the  Year, 
when  they  are  kept  in  a  proper  Temperature  of 
Warmth. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  where  it 
rifes  to  the  Fleight  of  a  Tree,  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  large,  oval,  fmooth 
Leaves,  of  a  lucid  green,  with  hairy  Foot  Stalks  ; 
thefe  come  out  on  every  Side  the  Branches,  without 
Order.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  from  the  Wings  oi  the  Leaves,  upon  long 
hairy  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuflaining  feven  or  eight  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  very  fragrant,  but 
have  longer  Tubes  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  I  he 
Flowers  of  this  Plant  open  in  the  Evening,  and  drop 
off  in  the  Morning,  which  has  occafioned  iome  to  give 
it  the  Title  of  Arbor  Friftis ,  or  the  Sorrowful  1  ree, 
from  its  calling  the  Flowers  in  the  Morning  ;  this  is 
very  rare  in  Europe  at  prefent. 

The  Plants  of  the  firfl;  Sort  are  frequently  brought 
from  Italy ,  by  the  Italian  Gardeners,  who  bring  Orange 
Trees  here  for  Sale  ;  but  thofe  Plants  are  always  graft¬ 
ed  upon  Stocks  of  the  common  Jaimine,  which  do  not 
keep  Pace  in  their  Growth  with  the  Graft,  fo  become 
very  unfightly,  when  the  Plants  are  grown  to  any  Size  ; 
befides,  the  Stocks  are  very  fubjedt  to  fhoot  from  the 
Bottom,  and  if  thefe  Shoots  are  not  conllantly  rubed 
off,  they  will  draw  the  Nourifhment  from  the  Graft, 
and  ftarve  it ;  therefore  the  bell  Method  to  obtain  the 
Plants,  is  to  propagate  them  by  Layers,  or  Cutings ; 
the  former  is  the  fureft  Method,  for  unlefs  the  Cutings 
are  very  carefully  managed,  they  will  not  take  Root ; 
and  as  the  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  pliable,  they  may  be 
eaflly  brought  down,  and  laid  in  Pots  filled  with  a  loft 
loamy  Soil,  which  Ihould  be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tan  ;  if  the  Branches  are  laid  down  in  the  Spring,  and 
carefully  watered,  they  will  put  out  Roots  by  Autumn, 
when  they  may  be  cut  from  the  old  Plants,  and  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  then  plunged 
into  the  Tan  Bed,  where  they  Ihould  be  lhaded  from 
the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Cutings,  they  fhould 
be  planted  i n  April,  into  Pots  filled  with  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark.  The  Pots  Ihould  be  large,  and  there  may 
be  ten  or  twelve  Cutings  planted  in  each  ;  if  thefe  Pots 
are  clofely  covered  with  Bell,  or  Hand  Glaffes,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  Air,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  taking  Root ; 
they  mult  alfo  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  or 
the  Day,  and  gently  refrefhed  with  Water  when  the 
Earth  is  dry  ;  with  this  Management  the  Cutings  will 
have  taken  Root  by  Auguft ,  when  they  may  be  tranl- 
planted  into  feparate  Poes,  and  treated  in  the  lame  Way 
as  the  Layers. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  preferved  in  a  moderate  Degree 
of  Warmth,  but  il  they  are  plunged  in  the  dan  bed  of 
the  Bark  Stove,  they  will  thrive  much  better,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  Quantity  of  Flowers  ;  and  as  the  Leaves 
continue  all  the  Year,  the  Plants  will  make  a  hne  Ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Stove  at  all  Sealons,  and  produce 

Flowers  great  Part  of  the  Year. 

The  fecond  Sort  requires  the  fame  1  reatment,  ut  is 

much  more  difficult  to  propagate,  fo  is  very  rarely 

g  M  found 
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found  in  the  European  Gardens  •,  there  was  two  or  three 
of  thefe  Plants  brought  from  Florence ,  a  few  Years 
fince,  but  they  were  put  into  the  Hands  of  unlkilful 
Perfons,  fo-  were  loft. 

NYMPFLEA.  Tourn.  InJl.  R.  H.  260.  Fab.  1 3 7 5 
138.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  579.  [is  lo  called,  becaufe  it 
grows  in  Water,  which  the  Poets  feign  to  be  the  Refi- 
dence  of  the  Nymphs.]  The  Water  Lily  ;  in  French , 
Nenufar. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  or  Jive 
coloured  Leaves ,  and  is  permanent .  Lhe  Flower  hath  many 
Petals ,  which  are  fm alter  than  the  Empalement ,  fiting  on 
the  Side  of  the  Germen ,  for  the  mojl  Part  in  a  Jingle  Se¬ 
ries.  It  hath  a  great  Number  of  fhort  plain  incurved  Sta¬ 
mina,  with  oblong  Summits ,  like  Threads ,  growing  to  their 
Borders.  It  hath  a  large  oval  Germen ,  but  no  Style,  with 
an  orbicular ,  plain ,  Target  -Jhaped  Stigma ,  fiting  clofe , 
whofe  Border  is  crenated ,  and  is  permanent.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  hard,  oval ,  flefhy  Fruit,  with  a  rude 
narrow  Neck,  crowned  at  the  Top ,  and  divided  into  ten 
or  fifteen  Cells  full  of  Pulp,  with  many  roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
of  Tournefort' s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Point al  becomes  a  Fruit  with 
many  Capfules.  Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  it  in  the  firft  Sedtion 
of  his  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  many  male  Parts ,  and  but  one  female. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Nymph  jea  calyce  magno  pentaphyllo.  Flor.  Lap. 
218.  Water  Lily  with  a  large  five-leaved  Empalement. 
This  is  the  Nymphaa  lutea  major.  C.  B.  P.  193.  Greater 
yellow  Water  Lily. 

2.  Nymph/ea  foliis  cordatis  integerrimis ,  calyce  qua- 
drifido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  510.  Water  Lily  with  Heart- 
fhaped  entire  Leaves,  and  a  four-pointed  Empalement. 
This  is  the  Nymphaa  alba  major.  C.  B.  P.  193.  Greater 
white  Water  Lily. 
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There  are  fome  other  Species  -of  this  Genus,  whi 
are  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  but  as  they  canr 
without  great  Difficulty  be  cultivated  here,  fo  I  ft 
not  enumerate  them  ;  for  unlefs  there  is  a  Contrivar. 
for  (landing  Water  in  the  Stove,  in  which  the  Plai 
may  be  planted,  they  will  not  grow,  and  fuch  a  Pla 
would  be  injurious  to  moft  other  Plants  in  the  Sur 
by  occafioning  Damps,  fo  that  unlefs  a  Stove  was  cc 
trived  on  Purpofe  for  fome  of  thefe  aquatick  Plants 
would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  their  Cultivation. 

The  two  Sorts  here  mentioned  grow  naturally 
(landing  Waters  in  many  Parts  of  England  they  ha 
large  Roots,  which  are  faftened  in  the  Ground,  fr< 
which  arile  the  Stalks  to  the  Surface  of  the  Wat 
where  the  Leaves  expand  and  float ;  they  are  large  a 
roundi(h,  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort  are  Heart-ffiapi 
The  Flowers  arife  between  the  Leaves,  and  fwim  upi 
the  Surface  of  the  Water.  The  white  Sort  has  a  fa; 
fweety/icent ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
large  roundifli  Seed  Veflels,  filled  with  (hining  bla 
Seeds,  which  ripen  toward  the  End  of  Augujl,  wt 
they  fink  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Water. 

The  bed  Method  to  propagate  thefe  Plants  is, 
procure  fome  of  their  Seed  Veflels  juft  as  they  are  rij 
and  ready  to  open  ;  thefe  fhould  be  thrown  into  Cans 
or  large  Ditches  of  (landing  Water,  where  the  Set: 
will  fink  to  the  Bottom,  and  the  following  Spring  t 
Plants  will  appear  floating  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Vi 
ter,  and  in  June  and  July  will  produce  their  beauti 
large  Flowers.  When  they  arronce  fixed  to  the  Pla 
they  will  multiply  exceedingly,  fo  as  to  cover  the  wh! 
Surface  of  the  Water  in  a  few  Years. 

In  fome  fmall  Gardens  I  have  feen  thefe  Plants  c 
tivated  in  large  Troughs  of  Water,  where  they  hi 
flourilhed  very  well,  and  have  annually  produced  gr 
Quantities  of  Flowers ;  but  as  the  Expence  of  thj 
Troughs  is  pretty  great  (their  Jnfides  requiring  to  1 
lined  with  Lead,  to  preferve  them),  there  are  few  P< 
pie  who  care  to  be  at  that  Charge. 
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A  K.  See  Quercus. 
OBELISCOTHECA. 


OCHRUS.  See  Pifum. 


See  Rudbeckia. 


OCULUS  CHRISTI.  See  Horminum  fylveftre. 

OCYMUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  IP.  203.  Tab.  96.  Lin. 

■  Gen.  Plant.  651.  Bafil;  in  French ,  Bafilic. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fhort ,  permanent ,  of 
one  Leaf ,  divided  into  two  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  plain , 
bifid ,  and  Heart -fie  aped ;  the  under  is  cut  into  Jour  acute 
Segments.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  of  one  Petal 
inverted.  It  has  a  fiort  fpreading  Tube  ,  the  rifing  Lip  is 
broad,  and  cut  into  four  obtufe  equal  Parts  ;  the  reflexed 
Lip  is  long ,  narrow,  and  Jawed.  It  hath  four  Stamina  in 
the  lower  Lip,  which  are  deflexed,  two  of  which  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  Halfmo  on -Jhaped 
Summits.  The  Germen  is  divided -into  four  Parts,  fupport- 
ing  a  Jlender  Style,  fituated  with  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a 
bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  become  four  naked 
Seeds  inclofed  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedtion 
of  Tournefort’s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  ere  Cl.  Dr. 
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Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of  his  fourteei  1 
Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  h< 
two  long ,  and  two  Jhorter  Stamina,  and  their  Seeds  h, 
no  Covering. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ocymum  foliis  ovatis  glabris,  calycibus  cilia 
Ilort.  Cliff.  315.  Bafil  with  oval  fmooth  Leaves,  £ 
hairy  Empalements.  This  is  the  Ocymum  caryophy 1 
turn  majus.  C.  B.  P.  226.  Greater  Clove-fcented, 
common  Bafil. 

2.  Ocymum  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Upj 
1 69.  Bafil  with  oval  entire  L.eaves.  This  is  the  C 
mum  minimum.  C.  B.  P.226.  The  lead  Bafil,  comm< 
ly  called  Buffi  Bafil. 

3.  Ocymum  hirfutum,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acumi 
tis  desitatis.  Hairy  Bafil  with  oval  Spear-ffiaped  Leat 
which  are  indented,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  Thi: 
the  Ocymum  medium  vulgatius  &  nigrum.  J.  B.  3-  p- 
247.  Common  middle  black  Bafil. 

4.  Ocymum  foliis  ovato-oblongis  ferratis,  braCleis  c 
datis  reflexis  concavis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  597.  Bafil  with  ov 
oblong,  fawed  Leaves,  and  Heart-ffiaped,  concave, 
flexed  Bradteae.  This  is  the  Ocymum  minus  Chine / 
odoratiJJimwn  flare  albo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  170.  Smal 
China  Bafil  of  a  moft  fweet  Odour,  and  having  a  wl 
Flower. 


5.  Ocymi 
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Ocymum  fbtiis  lanceolatii  fubtus  incanis ,  petiolis  I 
ffimis  villofts  fioribus  pedunculaiis.  Bafil  with  Spear¬ 
ed  Leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  ■ 
long  hairy  Foot  Stalks,  having  Flowers.  This  is 
Ocymum  Campecbianum  odoratijjimum.  Hcuji.  MJ[. 
fweeteft  feented  Bafil  of  Campeachy. 

Ocymum  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  ferratis.  Flor. 
229.  Bafil  with  linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
iiwed.  1 

Ocymum  racemis  fecundis  later alibus ,  caule  ere  bio. 
Sp.  Plant.  597.  Bafil  with  fruitful  Spikes  of  Flow- 
>n  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  which  are  eredl.  This  is 
Ocymum  Zeylanicum ,  perenne ,  odoratijjimum  latifolium. 
v.  Zeyl.  174.  Fab.  80.  fol.  1.  Sweet- feented  peren- 
Bafil  of  Ceylon ,  with  broad  Leave! 
he  three  firft  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  India  and  Per- 
of  thefe  there  is  a  great  Variety,  which  differ  in 
Size,  Shape,  and  Colour  of  their  Leaves,  as  alfo 
ieir  Odour  •,  but  as  thefe  Differences  are  acciden- 
fo  I  have  not  enumerated  them,  being  convinced 
1  repeated  Experiments,  that  the  Seeds  of  one  Plant 
produce  many  Varieties. 

he  firft  Sort  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk  a  Foot 
a  Half  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  large,  oval,  and 
)th  ;  the  Stalk  is  hairy,  and  four  cornered  ;  the 
yes  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  the  Branches 
come  out  in  the  fame  Manner ;  the  Stalk  is  termi- 
i  by  a  whorled  Spike  of  Flowers,  which  is  five  or 
nches  Jong,  and  the  Branches  are  alfo  terminated 
tort  Spikes  of  Flowers  of  the  fame  Sort ;  the  whole 
t  has  a  ftrong  Scent  of  Cloves, 
f  this  there  are  the  following  Varieties : 

The  fringed-leaved  Bafil  with  purple  Leaves. 

The  green  fringed-leaved  Bafil. 

The  green  Bafil  with  ftuded  Leaves, 

The  large  leaved  Bafil. 

he  fecond  Sort  is  a  low  bulhy  Plant,  which  feldom 
more  than  fix  Inches  high,  fpreading  out  into 
ches  from  the  Bottom,  forming  an  orbicular  Head; 
Leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  and  fmooth,  Handing  op- 
e  on  fliort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
diorls  toward  the  Top  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
ler  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  and  are  feldom 
:eded  by  ripe  Seeds  in  England. 
f  this  there  are  fome  Varieties,  as 
The  fmalleft  Bafil  with  black  purple  Leaves. 

The  fmalleft  Bafil  with  variable  Leaves, 
he  third  Sort  is  the  common  Bafil  which  is  ufed  in 
icine,  and  alfo  in  the  Kitchen,  particularly  by  the 
cb  Cooks,  who  make  great  Ufe  of  it  in  their  Soups 
Sauces.  This  rifes  about  ten  Inches  high,  fend- 
)ut  Branches  by  Pairs  Oppofite,  from  the  Bottom  ; 
Italks  and  Branches  are  four  cornered  ;  the  Leaves 
oval,  Spear-lhaped,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and 
adented  on  their  Edges ;  the  whole  Plant  is  hairy, 
has  a  ftrong  Scent  of  Cloves,  too  powerful  for 
Perfons,  but  to  fome  it  is  very  agreeable  :  The 
e  Plant  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  compound  Briony 
er.  ’ 


here  are  fome  Varieties  of  this  Species,  viz. 
Common  Bafil  with  very  dark  green  Leaves,  and 
det- coloured  Flower. 

Curled-leaved  Bafil  with  fhort  Spikes  of  Flowers. 
Narrow-leaved  Bafil  fmelling  like  Fennel. 

Middle  Bafil  with  aScent  of  Citron.  / 

Bafil  with  ftuded  Leaves. 

Bafil  with  Leaves  of  three  Colours. 


he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this 
with  a  branching  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
h  is  taper,  and  of  a  purplifh  Colour;  the  Leaves 
cort  and  hairy  ;  they  are  of  an  oval  oblong  Fi- 
»  epding  in  obtufe  Points,  and  are  fawed  on  their 
“s,  and  ftand  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks. 
Stalks  are  terminated  by  three  Spikes  of  Flow-' 
that  in  the  Middle  being  longer  than  the  other 
1  ^e  Spikes  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  Flow- 
tave  Ihort  Foot  Stalks ;  under  each  Whorl  of 
^rs,  are  two  fmall  Leaves  (or  Braflea)  placed 
'fite,  which  are  Heart-fhaped  concave,  and  re- 
L  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  in  fome  Plants 


aie  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  but  in  general  they  are  white ; 
their  Empalements  are  fmooth,  and  cut  into  five  Parts 
at  the  1  op  ;  the  Style  of  the  Flower  is  longer  than  the 
Petal,  and  the  whole  Plant  has  a  ftrong,  fweet,  aro- 
matick  Odour. 

The  fifth  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  near  two 
Feet  high,  fending  out  fometimes  two,  and  at  others 
four  Branches  toward  the  Top,  oppofite,  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  three  Inches  long  and 
one  broad  in  the  Middle,  leffening  at  both  End° to  a 
Point ;  their  Foot  Stalks  are  two  Inches  long,  and  are 
hairy.  The  Flowers  grow  in  whorled  Spikes  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks,  the  Flowers  ftanding  upon  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fuftaining  three  Flowers ;  thefe  are  about 
the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common  Bafil,  and  are  white  ; 
the  whole  Plant  has  a  ftrong  aromatick  Odour. 

Thefixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Cey¬ 
lon  ;  this  rifes  with  a  branching  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high, 
garnifhed  with  linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are 
fawed.  The  F'lowers  grow  in  whorled  Spikes  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Bafil  ;  the  whole  Plant  has  an  Odour  like  Anile  Seeds. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Eland  of 
Ceylon ;  this  rifes  with  a  fquare  Stalk  two  Feet  high, 
which  is  hairy,  and  divides  into  three  Branches  at  the 
Top ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  roundifh,  ending  in 
Points ;  they  are  hairy,  and  crenated  on  their  Edges, 
ftanding  upon  {lender  F’oot  Stalks  ;  the  Leaves  on  the 
Stalks  are  narrower  and  fhorter,  and  have  Foot  Stalks 
an  Inch  long ;  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  three  Spikes 
of  Flowers  in  Whorls,  that  in  the  Middle  being  the! 
longeft.  The  Flowers  are  reflexed  and  hang  down- 
ward,  they  are  white,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort.  This  Plant  has  lefs  Odour  than  the 
other  Sorts. 

Thefe  Plants,  being  moft  of  them  annual,  are  pro¬ 
pagated  from  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  March , 
upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are' 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  another  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  fhould  have 
Plenty  of  Air  in  mild  Weather,  otherwife  they  will, 
draw  up  very  weak ;  you  muft  alfo  water  them  fre¬ 
quently,  for  they  love  Moifture.  In  May  they  fhould 
be  taken  up  with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and 
tranfplanted  either  into  Pots  or  Borders,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  clear  them 
from  Weeds,  and  refrefh  them  with  Water  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther.  Though  thefe  Plants  are  only  propagated  from 
Seeds,  yet  if  you  have  any  particular  Sort  which  may 
arife  from  Seeds,  which  you  are  defirous  to  increafe, 
you  may  take  off  Cutings  any  Time  in  May,  and  plant 
them  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  water  and 
fhade  them  for  about  ten  Days  ;  in  which  Time  they 
will  take  Root,  and  in  three  Weeks  Time  befit  to  re¬ 
move,  either  into  Pots  or  Borders,  with  the  feedling 
Plants.  In  September  thefe  Plants  will  perfect  their 
Seeds,  when  thofe  Sorts  which  appear  the  moft  diftinCr, 
fhould  have  their  Seeds  preferved  feparate,  for  lowing 
the  following  Spring. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  ufualJy  brought  from 
the  South  of  France  or  Italy  every  Spring,  becaufe  they 
feldom  ripen  their  Seeds  in  this  Country  in  the  open  Air. 
But  whoever  is  curious  to  preferve  the  Seeds  of  any  of 
the  Varieties,  fhould  place  them  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe 
or  Stove  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  Weather  begins  to 
be  cold  or  wet ;  and  by  fupplying  them  with  Water, 
and  leting  them  have  free  Air  every  Day  in  mild  Wea- 
ther,  they  will  perfect  their  Seeds  very  well  in  this 
Country. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  more  tender  than  any  of  the  other. 
This  was  difeovered  growing  wild  at  Campeachy ,  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Houftoun ,  who  lent  the  Seeds  to  Eng¬ 
land.  This  fhould  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  on  another  very  temperate  hot  Bed,  to 
bring  them  forward  ;  and  when  they  have  obtained 
Strength,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fepa¬ 
rate  Pot,  and  placed  either  in  the  Stove,  or  on  a  mode¬ 
rate 
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rate  hot  Bed,  where  they  may  have  a  large  Share  of  Air 
in  warm  Weather-,  but  by  being  fheltered  from  the 
Cold  and  Wet,  the  Plants  will  perfect  their  Seeds  very 
well  in  England. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  to  be  fhrubby,  and  if  placed 
in  a  moderate  Warmth  in  Winter,  may  be  prel'erved 
two  Years  but  this  will  ripen  its  Seeds  the  firft  Year, 
if  the  Plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  Spring-,  but 
if  this  fhould  fail,  the  Plants  may  be  placed  in  the  Stove, 
where  they  may  be  kept  through  the  Winter,  and  the 
following  Seafon  they  will  perfebl  their  Seeds.  In  the 
Summer  the  Plants  fhould  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in 
a  Sheltered  Situation,  and  in  warm  Weather  they  fhould 
have  Plenty  of  Water. 

There  have  been  many  fitftious  Stories  handed  down 
through  feveral  Generations,  of  Scorpions  being  bred  in 
the  Brain  of  Perfons  who  frequently  fmclled  this  Plant  ; 
and  others  have  averted,  that  Scorpions  commonly 
breed  under  the  Plants,  but  thefe  Stories  are  without 
Foundation  :  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  Odour  of  thefe 
Plants  is  too  ftrong  for  moft  Perfons,  efpecially  in  a 
Room,  or  if  near  them,  for  which  Reafon  they  fhould 
not  be  placed  too  near  the  Habitation,  becaufe  if  they 
are  in  any  Quantity,  the  Odour  will  extend  at  Times 
to  moft  of  the  Apartments,  when  the  Windows  are 
open. 

(UN AN THE.  T'ourn.  Infi.  R.  IP.  312.  Tab.  166. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  314.  [OlmvQv,  of  Owi,  a  Vine,  and  !/Ak- 
00»,  a  Flower.  The  Ancients  called  any  Plant  CEnan- 
tbe  that  flowered  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  Vine,  or 
whofe  Flowers  had  the  fame  Odour.]  Water  Dropwort, 
The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbelliferous  Flower  -,  the  princi¬ 
pal  Umbel  has  but  few  Rays ,  but  the  particular  Umbels 
have  many  Jhcrt  ones.  The  principal  Involucrum  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  Jingle  Leaves ,  which  are  Jhorter  than  the 
Umbel ,  the  fmaller  Umbels  have  many  fmall  Leaves  ;  the 
Rays  of  the  principal  Umbel  are  aifform.  Thofe  Flowers 
in  the  Dijk  are  hermaphrodite ,  and  are  compofed  of  five 
Heart -Jhaped  infiexed  Petals ,  which  are  almojl -equal ;  thofe 
of  the  Rays  are  hermaphrodite,  and  have  five  large  unequal 
Petals  which  are  bifid  -,  they  have  five  Jingle  Stamina  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundifn  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  un¬ 
der  the  Flower ,  fupporting  two  Aw l Jhaped  permanent 
Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  Fruit ,  divided  in  two  Parts ,  containing 
two  almojl  oval  Seeds ,  convex  on  one  Side  and  plain  on  the 
other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  rangeci  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  Tournefort’ s  feventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  umbellated  Flowers  difpofed  circularly ,  whofe  Empale- 
ment  afterward  turns  to  two  oblong  thick  Seeds.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs, 
which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Sta¬ 
mina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  CEnanthe  foliis  omnibus  multifidis  obtufis  fub  a  qua¬ 
dbits.  Hort.  Cliff.  99.  Water  Dropwort,  whofe  Leaves 
all  end  in  many  obtufe  Points,  and  are  ahnoft  equal. 
This  is  the  CEnanthe  fucco  virofo ,  cicuta  facie  lobelii. 
J.  B.  3.  p.  2.193.  Hemlock  Dropwort. 

2.  CEnanthe  fiolonifera ,  foliis  caulinis  pinnatis  fili- 
formibus  fifiulofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  254.  Water  Dropwort, 
with  (lender  fiftular  winged  Leaves  growing  on  the 
Stalks.  This  is  the  CEnanthe  aquatica.  C.  B.  P.  162. 
Water  Dropw'ort. 

3.  CEnanthe  foliolis  radio alibus  ovatis  incifis ,  cauli¬ 
nis  integris  linearibus  longiffimis  fimplicioribus.  Hort.  Cliff. 
99.  Water  Dropwort  whole  lower  Leaves  are  oval  and 
cut,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  entire,  fingle,  narrow,  and 
very  long.  This  is  the  CEnanthe  apU  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
1  62.  Water  Dropwort  with  a  Smallage  Leaf. 

4.  CEnanthe  umbellularum  pedunculis  marginalibus 
longioribus  ramefis  maf cults .  Hort.  Upfal.  6  3.  Water 
Dropwort  whofe  Foot  Stalks  on  the  Borders  of  the  Um¬ 
bels  are  longer,  branching,  and  bear  male  Flowers. 
This  is  the  CEnanthe  prolifera  Apula.  C.  B.  P.  163. 
Childing  Water  Dropwort  ot  Apulia. 

5.  CEnanthe  frudtibus  glob  off s.  Her  t.  Cliff.  99.  Wa- 
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ter  Dropwort  with  globular  Fruit-.  This  is  the  (Em 
the  Lufitanica ,  femme  crafjiore  globo fo.  Tourn.  Infi.  ^ 
Portugal  Water  Dropwort,  with  a  thicker  o-lobu 
Seed. 

The  firft  of  thofe  here  mentioned,  is  very  comm 
by  the  Sides  of  the  Thames  on  each  Side  London ,  as  a  ! 
by  the  Sides  of  large  Ditches  and  Rivers  in  divers  Pa ; 
of  England:  This  Plant  commonly  grows  four  or  f  > 
Feet  high  with  ftrong  jointed  Stalks,  which,  bei  • 
broken,  emit  a  yellowifh  fetid  Juice  ;  the  Leaves 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  common  Hemlock,  but  ■ 
of  a  lighter  green  Colour :  The  Roots  divide  into  It  • 
or  live  large  taper  ones,  which,  when  feparated,  hi  ; 
fome  Refemblance  to  Parfneps ;  for  which  fome  igr 
rant  Perfons  have  boiled  them,  whereby  themfelvess 
Family  have  been  poifoned. 

This  Plant  is  one  of  the  moft  poifonous  We  kno 
the  Juice  which  is  at  firft  like  Milk,  turns  afterward  1 
a  Saffron  Colour :  If  a  Perfon  fhould  {wallow  ever  1 
little  of  this  Juice,  it  will  fo  contract  every  Part  : 
touches,  that  there  will  immediately  follow  a  terri: : 
Inflammation  and  Gangrene  :  And  which  is  worfe,  th  : 
has  not  yet  been  found  any  Antidote  againft  it-,  ■ 
which  Reafon,  we  ought  to  be  very  caieful  to  kn; 
this  Plant,  in  Order  to  avoid  it,  for  Fear  we  fhould  t,  - 
it  for  any  other  like  it,  which  would  certainly  pr: : 
fatal. 

The  poifonous  Quality  of  this  Plant,  hath  led  fo  : 
Perfons  to  believe  it  to  be  the  Cicuta  of  the  Ancien  , 
but  according  to  Wepfer ,  the  Slum  alterum  olufatri  J  ■: 
of  Label,  is  what  the  Ancients  called  Cicuta,  as  may  • 
feen  at  large  in  IVepfeP s  Book  De  Cicuta. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  very  common  in  moift  Soils, ;  i 
by  the  Sides  of  Rivers  in  divers  Parts  of  Engle  : 
This  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  near  fo  ftrong  as  the  ti , 
but  is  of  a  poiionous  Quality. 

AW  the  Sorts  of  thefe  Plants  naturally  grow  in  m  t 
Places,  fo  that  whoever  hath  a  Mind  to  cultivate  th<  , 
fhould  fow  their  Seeds  foon  after  .they  are  ripe  in  /  - 
tumn,  upon  a  moift  Soil,  where  they  will  come 
and  thrive  exceedingly  the  following  Summer,  and  • 
quire  no  farther  Care  but  to  clear  them  from  Weeds 

(ENOTHERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  424.  O/mj  , 
Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  302.  Tab.  156.  Tree  Prlmrofe. 

The  Chambers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  havh  '1 
long  cylindrical  Tube ,  cut  into  four  acute  Segments  at:  t 
Brim ,  which  turn  backward.  The  Flower  has  four  Re,  - 
Jhaped  Petals,  which  are  Lengthways  infer  ted  in  the  • 
vijions  of  the  Empalement.  It  hath  eight  Awl-Jhaped  ■ 
curved  Stamina,  .which,  are  inferted  in  the  Tube  of  the  1  \ 
palement ,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  profirate  Sumn.  ■ 
The  cylindrical  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Tube  of  ,1 
Empalement ,  fupporting  a  /lender  Style  crowned  by  a  t  f 
quadrifid,  obtufe,  reflexed  Stigma.  The  Germen  aft  era  * 
becomes  a  four  cornered  cylindrical  Capfule,  having  ft 
Cells  which  are  filled  with  fmall  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftiol 
Linnaeus's  eighth  Clafs,  which  includes  thole  F/l 
whofe  Flowers  have  eight  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tou& 
fort  places  it  in  the  ninth  Section  of  his  fixth  Cll 
which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  J 
palement  turns  to  a  dry  Fruit. 

The  Species  are,  | 

1.  CEnothera  foliis  tv  ate -lanceolatis.  Vir.  Cliff.  1 
Tree  Primrofe,  with  plain,  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leal 
This  is  the  Onagra  latifolia.  Tourn.  Infi.  302.  Brcft 
leaved  Tree  Primrofe. 

2 .  CEn  o  t h  e  r  a  foliis  lanceolatis  dentatis,  cattle  htfiti 
Tree  Primrofe  with  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves, 

a  prickly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Onagra  angufiifolia,  c 
rubro ,  flore  minore,  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  II.  302.  b«arf 
leaved  Tree  Primrofe,,  with  a  red  Stalk  and  a  im<| 
Flower. 

3.  CEnothera  foliis  lanceolatis  plants,  caule  gR- 
Tree  Primrofe  with  plain  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  arl 
fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Onagra  angufiifolia.  lot 
Infi.  302.  Narrow-leaved  Tree  Primrofe. 

‘4.  (EnothiI 
* 
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CEnothera  foliis  lanceolatis  undulatis ,  Vir.  Cliff. 
Tree  Primrofe,  with  waved  Spear- fhaped  Leave?, 
s  is  the  Onagra  Bonarienjis  villofa ,  ft  ore  mutabili. 
t.  Eltb.  297.  Hairy  Tree  Primrofe  cf  Buenos  Ayres , 
1  a  changeable  Flower. 

.  CE  'other a  foliis  radicalibus  ovatis ,  caulinis  lan - 
itis  obtufis,  capfulis  ovatis  fulcatis.  Tab.  188.  Tree 
nrofe  with  oval  Leaves  at  the  Root,  thofe  on  the 
ks  Spear- (haped  and  blunt-pointed,  and  oval  fur- 
jd  Seed  Veffels. 

’he  other  Species  which  have  been  formerly  placed 
fis  Genus,  are  now  under  Jaffa  a  and  Ludwigia ,  to 
:h  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn. 

’he  three  firft  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and 
ther  Parts  oi  North  America ,  from  whence  their 
Is  were  brought  to  Europe  in  the  Begining  of  the 
enth  Century,  but  they  are  now  become  fo  com- 
1  in  many  Parts  of  Europe ,  as  to  be  taken  for  Na- 
i.  The  firft  hath  a  long  thick  taper  Root,  which 
deep  into  the  Ground,  from  which  arife  many  ob- 
;  Leaves  which  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground  ;  between 
:  the  Stalk  comes  out,  which  riles  between  three 
four  Feet  high  ;  the  Stalk  is  of  a  pale  green  Colour, 
tie  hairy,  and  about  theThicknefs  of  a  Finger,  full 
‘ith  ;  this  is  garnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves  fet 
;  to  the  Stalk,  without  Order.  1’he  Flowers  are 
luced  all  along  the  Stalk  from  the  Wings  of  the 
ves,  the  Germen  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  from  the 
'  of  which  arifes  the  Tube  of  the  Flower,  which  is 
ow,  more  than  two  Inches  long  ;  at  the  Top  is  the 
jalement,  which  is  cut  into  four  acute  Segments, 
h  are  reflexed  downward.  The  Petal  of  the  Flower 
it  into  four  large  obtufe  Segments,  which  in  the 
ning  are  expanded  quite  flat,  but  are  flint  in  the 
;  thefe  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour.  From  the 
per  opening  in  the  Evening,  many  Perfons  call  it 
Night  Primrofe.  The  Plants  begin  to  flower  about 
Cummer,  and  as  the  Stalks  advance  in  Height,  fo 
r  Flowers  are  produced,  whereby  there  is  aSuccef- 
of  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant  till  Autumn, 
he  fecond  Sort  hath  red  Stalks,  which  are  fet  with 
;h  Protuberances ;  it  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  the 
the  Leaves  are  narrower,  and  the  Flowers  are 
Ier. 

he  third  Sort  differs  from  the  firft,  in  having  fhor- 
Stalks,  narrower  Leaves,  and  fmaller  Flowers ; 
from  the  fecond,  in  having  fmooth  Stalks,  which 
>f  a  pale  green  Colour.  Thefe  Differences  are  per- 
ent,  fo  they  are  undoubtedly  different  Species, 
he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ayres  ; 
hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  more  than  two  Feet  high, 
T,  and  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
sgin  acute  Points ;  thefe  are  hairy  and  fit  clofe  to 
Stalks,  being  a  little  waved  on  their  Edges.  The 
rers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  along 
stalks,  like  the  other  Sorts ;  they  are  firft  of  a  pale 
>w,  but  as  they  decay  change  to  an  Orange  Colour; 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  either  of  the  former  Sorts, 
expand  only  in  the  Evening;  the  Seed  Veffels  are 
er,  taper,  and  hairy.  This  flowers  at  the  fame 
e  with  the  former. 

he  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  from 
ice  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Paris  a  few  Years 
This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  the  Root  is  fibrous ; 
ower  Leaves  are  oval  and  final!,  fiting  clofe  to  the 
ind  ;  the  Stalk  is  flender,  near  a  Foot  high,  and  is 
ifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  of  a  light 
1  ending  in  blunt  Points,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks. 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
the  other  Species ;  thefe  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  yel- 
-olour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  for- 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort,  oval,  furrowed  Seed 
Is,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

ie  three  firft  Sorts  are  very  hardy  Plants,  and  if 
brought  into  a  Garden,  and  the  Seeds  permited  to 
:r>  there  will  be  a  Supply  of  Plants  without  any 
They  are  all  of  them  biennial,  and  perifih  after 
have  perfected  their  Seeds.  The  Seeds  of  thefe 
s  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Autumn,  for  thofe  which 
wnin  the  Spring  feldorn  rife  the  fame  Year ;  when  I 
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the  Plants  come  Up,  they  fhould  be  thined  and  kep£ 
clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Care  they  require 
till  the  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfpianted  to 
the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  flower ;  but  as 
the  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  ftrike  deep  in  the  Ground,  fo 
there  fhould  be  Care  taken  not  to  cut  or  break  them  in 
removing.  The  Plants  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil 
or  Situation,  and  will  flower  in  London  in  fmall  Gar¬ 
dens,  better  than  mod  other  Plants. 

Thh  fourth  Sort  is  now  become  pretty  common  in 
the  Englijh  Gardens,  for  if  the  Seeds  of  this  are  permit¬ 
ed  to  feat  ter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following 
Spring,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  grow  too 
clofe.  If  thefe  Plants  are  kept  in  Pots,  and  placed  in 
a  Green-houfe  in  the  Autumn,  they  v/ill  live  through 
the  Winter  ;  but  as  they  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds  in 
the  open  Air,  the  Plants  are  feldorn  preferved  longer. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  perennial,  and  may  be  propagated 
either  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  or  by  Seeds :  If  it  is  by 
the  former,  the  beft  Time  for  doing  it  is  in  the  Spring  • 
but  if  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  thefe  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  Autumn  ;  and  the  fureft  Way  is  to  fow 
the  Seeds  in  Pots.,  and  place  them  under  a  hot  Bed 
Frame  in  Winter  ;  in  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear, 
and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  a  few  of  them  may 
be  planted  in  fmall  Pots,  to  be  fheltered  under  a  com¬ 
mon  Frame  in  the  Winter;  and  the  others  may.be 
planted  in  a  fheltered  Border,  where  they  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well,  and  the 
following  Summer  they  will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds 
in  Plenty,  fo  there  will  be  little  Occafion  for  parting  of 
their  Roots,  becaufe  the  feedling  Plants  will  be  much 
ftronger  and  flower  better,  than  thofe  propagated  bv 
Offsets. 

OLDENLANDIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  42.  Tab.  06, 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  143. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  filing  upon 
the  Germen ,  and  is  cut  into  five  Parts.  The  Flower  hat 
four  oval  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  are  double  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement,  and  four  Stamina  terminated 
by  fmall  Summits.  It  hath  a  rcundifio  Germen  fit  tinted  un¬ 
der  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style,  crowned  by  an 
indented  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  globu¬ 
lar  Capfuls  with  two  Cells ,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Se&fion  of 
Linnaeus’ s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  which  is, 

Oldenlandia  pedunculis  multiflor is,  foliis  lineari-lan - 
ceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  1 19.  Oldenlandia  with  many 
Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  linear  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Oldenlandia  humilis  hyjfoptfolia. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Dwarf  Oldenlandia  having  a  Hyffoo 
Leaf. 

This  Plant  was  difeovered  in  America  by  Father  Pla¬ 
nner,  who  gave  this  Name  to  it  in  Honour  of  Henry  Ber¬ 
nard  Oldenland ,  a  German ,  who  was  Difciple  of  Dr. 
Herman  at  Leyden,  and  was  a  very  curious  Botanift. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  lent  into  England  by 
Mr.  Robert  Millar,  who  gathered  them  in  Jamaica.  It 
is  a  low  annual  Plant,  which  feldorn  rifes  above  three 
or  four  Inches  high,  and  divides  into  many  Branches, 
which  fpread  near  the  Ground.  Thefe  Branches  are 
furnilhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves,  which  are  placed 
by  Pairs  oppofite  to  each  other.  From  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves  arifes  the  Flower  Stalk,  which  grows  about 
an  Inch,  or  a  little  more  in  Length,  and  divides  into 
three  or  four  fmaller  Foot  Stalks ;  on  the  Top  of  each 
of  thefe,  ftands  one  fmall  white  Flower. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  tranfpianted  on  another  hot  Bed,  or  into 
fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  lhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  Time,  they  mu  ft 
have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and 
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nm ft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  With  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  fiower  in  June ,  and  their 
Seeds  will  ripen  foon  after,  fo  that  the  Seeds  muft  be 
gathered  from  Time  to  Time  as  they  ripen  ;  for  as 
the  Branches  grow  larger,  fo  there  will  be  frefh  Flow¬ 
ers  produced  until  Autumn,  when  the  Plants  will  pe- 
rifh  ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  icatter  in  the 
Pots,  the  Plants  will  foon  after  appear,  which  will  live 
through  the  Winter,  provided  they  are  placed  in  the 
Stove,  and  will  flower  early  the  following  Spring. 

OLEA.  Lourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  598.  Lab.  370.  Lin.  Gen. 
Riant.  20.  [of ’Ex xm,]  the  Olive ;  in  French,  Olivier. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  a  fmall  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf , 
cut  into  four  Segments  at  the  Lop.  Lhe  Flower  confijls  of 
one  Fetal  which  is  tubulous ,  and  cut  at  the  Brim  into  four 
Segments  which  fpread  open .  It  has  two  Jhort  Stamina  ter¬ 
minated  by  ere  Cl  Summits ,  and  a  roundifh  Germen  fupport- 
ing  a  floor t  Jingle  Style ,  crowned  by  a  thick  bifid  Stigma. 
Lhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  fmooth  Fruit  (or 
Berry)  with  one  Cell ,  inclofing  an  oblong  oval  Nut. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  Lourneforf  s  fecond 
Sedtionof  his  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Lrees 
and  Shrubs  with  a  Fiower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Pointal  turns 
to  a  Fruit  with  a  hard  Nut.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in 
the  firft  Sedtion  of  his  fecond  Clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina  and  one 
Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Olea  foliis  linear i-lanceolatis  fubtus  incanis.  Olive 
with  linear  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  which  are  hoary  on 
on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Olea  fruCiu  oblongo  mi¬ 
nor  i.  Lourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  599.  Olive  with  a  fmaller  ob¬ 
long  Fruit,  commonly  called  Provence  Olive. 

2.  Olea  foliis  lanceoldtis ,  fruCiu  ovato.  Olive  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  an  Egg-fhaped  Fruit.  This 
is  the  Olea  fruCiu  maxima.  Lourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  599.  Olive 
with  the  largeft  Fruit,  called  the  Spanifio  Olive. 

3.  Olea  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  rigidis ,  fubtus  incanis. 
Olive  with  Spear-fhaped,  obtufe,  rigid  Leaves,  which 
are  hoary  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Olea  fylvef- 
tris,  folio  duro ,  fubtus  incano.  C.  B.  P.  472.  The  wild 
Olive  with  a  hard  Leaf,  and  hoary  on  its  underSide. 

4.  Olea  foliis  lanceolatis  lucidis,  ramis  teretibus.  Olive 
with  Spear-fhaped  fhining  Leaves,  and  taper  Branches. 
This  is  the  Olea  Afra ,  folio  longo ,  lato,  fupra  atrcviridi 
fplendente ,  infra  pallide  viridi.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  218. 
African  Olive,  with  a  long,  broad,  fhining  L.eaf  of  a 
greenifh  black  above,  and  pale  on  its  under  Side. 

5.  Olea  foliis  Gvatis rigidis  fefiilibus.  Olive  with  oval 
ftiff  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  This  is  the 
Olea  Afra ,  folio  buxi  craffo  atroviridi ,  lucido ,  cortice  albo 
fcabro,  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  218.  African  Olive,  with  a 
thick,  dark,  fliining  Box  Leaf,  and  a  rough  white  Baric, 
commonly  called  Box-leaved  Olive. 

The  firft  Sort  is  what  the  Inhabitants  of  the  South  of 
France  chiefly  cultivate,  becaufe  from  this  Species  the 
beft  Oil  is  made,  which  is  a  great  Branch  of  Trade  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc ;  and  it  is  the  Fruit  of  this  Sort, 
which  is  moft  efteemed  when  pickled  :  Of  this  there 
are  fome  Varieties ;  the  firft  is  called  Olive  Picholine  •, 
there  is  another  with  dark  green  Fruit,  one  with  white 
Fruit,  and  another  with  fmaller  and  rounder  Fruit ;  but 
as  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental  Varieties, 
which  have  rifen  from  the  fame  Seeds,  I  have  not 
enumerated  them. 

The  Olive  feldom  rifes  to  be  a  large  Tree,  and 
is  rarely  feen  with  a  Angle  Stem,  but  frequently 
two  or  three  Stems  rife  from  the  fame  Root;  thefe 
grow  from  twenty  to  thirty  Feet  high,  puting  out 
Branches  from  their  Sides  almoft  their  whole  Length, 
which  are  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
ftiff  Leaves  about  two  Inches  and  a  Flalf  long,  and 
half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  gradually  diminifh- 
ing  to  both  Ends  ;  they  are  of  a  lively  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  and  hoary  on  their  under,  Handing  by 
Pairs  oppoftte.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
Bunches  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  they  are  fmall, 
white,  and  have  fhort  Tubes,  fpreading  open  at  the 
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Top;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Fruit,  which 
warm  Countries,  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Spain,  wh  * 
the  Trees  grow  to  a  much  larger  Size  than  the  forn  • 
Sort ;  the  Leaves  are  much  larger,  and  not  fo  white  1 
their  under  Side  ;  and  the  Fruit  is  near  twice  the  Size  •' 
thofe  of  the  Provence  Olive,  but  are  of  a  ftrono-  n 
Flavour,  and  the  Oib  made  from  thefe;  is  too  ftrc  ' 
for  moft  Fmglifh  Palates. 

The  third  Sort  is  the  wild  Olive,  which  grows  na  - 
rally  in  Woods,  in  the  South  of  France ,  Spain,  ; 
Italy,  fo  is  never  cultivated ;  the  Leaves  of  this  S 
are  much  fhorter  and  differ  than  thofe  of  the  oth 
the  Branches  are  frequently  armed  with  Thorns,  ; 
the  Fruit  is  fmall  and  of  no  Value. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  grow  naturally  at  the  C 
of  Good  Hope-,  the  fourth  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
firft,  to  which  it  bears  fome  Refemblance,  but  the  B 
is  rougher  ;  the  Leaves  are  not  fo  long,  and  are  0 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side ;  but  as  this  does 
produce  Fruit  in  Europe ,  I  can  give  no  Acco 
of  it. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  of  humbler  Growth,  feldom  ril 
more  than  four  or  five  Feet  high,  fending  out  Branc 
from  the  Root  upward,  forming  a  bufhy  Shrub; 
Branches  are  taper,  and  covered  with  a  gray  Bark  ; 
Leaves  are  oval,  very  ftiff-,  and  fmaller  than  thofe 
the  other  Species.  This  has  not  produced  any  Fruit 
England. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
Curious,  but  they  are  rather  too  tender  to  thrive  in! 
open  Air,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London,  wlj 
they  are  fometimes  planted  againft  Walls,  and  wit 
little  Protection  in  very  fevere  Froft,  they  are  m; 
tained  pretty  well ;  but  in  Devon/hire  there  are  fom< 
thefe  Trees,  which  have  grown  in  the  open  Air  m 
Years,  and  are  feldom  injured  by  the  Froft,  but 
Summers  are  not  warm  enough  to  bring  the  Frui 
Maturity.  There  were  feveral  of  thefe  Trees  plan 
againft  a  w'arm  Wall  at  Cambden-Houfe  near  Kenfing. 
which  fucceeded  very  well,  till  their  Tops  were 
vanced  above  the  Wall ;  after  which  they  were  ge 
rally  killed  in  Winter,  fo  far  down  as  to  the  Top  of 
Wall.  Thefe  in  1719  produced  a  good  Number 
Fruit,  which  grew  fo  large  as  to  be  fit  for  Picklit 
but  fince  that  Time,  their  Fruit  has  feldom.  grow; 
any  Size. 

The  Olive  was,  by  the  Ancients,  confidered  a 
maritime  Tree,  and  they  fuppofed  it  would  not  thi 
at  any  Diftance  from  the  Sea  ;  but,  by  Experience,! 
find  they  will  fucceed  very  well  in  any  Country,  w! 
the  Air  is  of  a  proper  Temperature  of  Fleat,  thoi 
the  Trees  are  found  to  bear  the  Spray  of  the  Sea  be ■ 
than  moft  other  Sorts. 

In  Languedoc  and  Provence,  where  the  Olive  Tre 
greatly  cultivated,  they  propagate  it  by  Tranche 
lplit  from  the  Roots  of  the  Trees ;  for  as  thefe  1 
are  frequently  hurt  by  hard  Frofts  in  Winter,  fo  w 
their  Tops  are  killed,  they  fend  up  feveral  Stalks  fi 
the  Root ;  and  when  thefe  are  grown  pretty  ftrong,  t 
feparate  them  with  an  Ax  from  the  Root,  in  the  dc 
of  which  they  are  careful  to  preferve  a  few  Roots  to 
Truncheons ;  thefe  are  cut  off  in  the  Spring,  after 
Danger  of  Froft  is  over,  and  planted  about  two! 
deep  in  the  Ground,  covering  the  Surface  with  Li 
or  Mulch,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind  from  p'l 
.  trating  and  drying  of  the  Ground ;  when  the  Plf 
have  taken  new  Root,  they  are  careful  to  ftir  t 
Ground,  and  deftroy  the  Weeds. 

This  Tree  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil,  but  whel 
is  planted  in  rich  moift  Ground,  they  grow  larger  | 
make  a  finer  Appearance,  than  in  poor  Land  ;  but! 
Fruit  is  of  lefs  Efteem,  becaufe  the  Oil  made  froni 
is  not  fo  good  as  that  which  is  produced  in  a 
Soil.  The  chalky  Ground  is  efteemed  the  belt J 
thefe  Trees,  and  the  Oil  which  is  made  from  the  11 
growing  in  that  Sort  of  I-and  is  much  finer,  and^ 
keep  longer  than  the  other. 

In  the  Countries  where  the  Inhabitants  are  curioii 
the  making  of  their  Oil,  they  are  frequently  oblige! 
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Truncheons  of  the  ordinary  Sorts  of  Olives  to  plant  •, 
after  they  have  taken  good  Root,  they  graft  them 
a  the  Sort  of  Olive  which  they  prefer  to  the  others. 
Languedoc  they  chiefly  propagate  the  Cormeau ,  the 
ipoulan,  and  Moureau,  which  are  three  Varieties  of 
firft  Species :  But  in  Spain  the  fecond  Sort  is  gene- 
y  cultivated,  where  they  have  more  Regard  to  the 
e  of  the  Fruit,  and  the  Quantity  of  Oil  they  will 
duce,  than  to  their  Quality. 

f  the  Culture  of  thefe  Trees  was  well  underftood  by 
Inhabitants  of  Carolina ,  and  properly  pu lined,  it 
rht  become  a  valuable  Branch  of  Trade  to  them  •, 
there  is  no  Reafon  to  doubt  ol  their  fucceeding,  the 
nmers  there  being  hot  enough  to  ripen  the  Fruit  to 
utmoft  Perfeftion. 

n  this  Country  the  Plants  are  only  preferved  by 
ly  of  Curiofity,  and  are  placed  in  Winter  in  the 
;en-houfe  for  Variety,  fo  1  lhall  next  give  an  Account 
he  Method  by  which  they  are  here  propagated,  with 
r  Manner  of  Treatment. 

fhefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
r  tender  Branches  (in  the  Manner  pradlifed  for  other 
es),  which  fhould  remain  undifturbed  two  Years ; 
which  Time  they  will  have  taken  Root,  and  may 
i  be  taken  off  from  the  old  Plants,  and  tranfplanted 
er  into  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  or  into 
open  Ground  in  a  warm  Situation.  The  bell:  Sea- 
for  tranfplanting  them  is  the  Begining  of  April, 
n  you  fhould,  if  poffible,  take  the  Opportunity  of 
oift  Sealon  ;  and  thofe  which  are  planted  in  Pots, 
aid  be  placed  in  a  lhady  Part  of  the  Green-houfe 
il  they  have  taken  Root  ;  but  thofe  planted  in  the 
tund  fhould  have  Mulch  laid  about  their  Roots,  to 
vent  the  Earth  from  drying  too  fall,  and  now  and 
i  refrelhed  with  Water;  but  you  mull  by  no  Means 
hem  have  too  much  Moifture,  which  will  rot  the 
ler  Fibres  of  their  Roots,  and  deftroy  the  Trees, 
en  the  Plants  have  taken  frefh  Root,  thofe  in  the 
s  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  with  other  hardy 
ticks,  with  which  they  fhould  be  houfed  in  Win- 
and  treated  as  Myrtles,  and  other  lefs  tender  Trees 
Shrubs ;  but  thofe  in  the  open  Air  will  require  no 
ter  Care  until  the  Winter  following,  when  you 
ild  mulch  the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to  pre- 
:  theFroll  from  penetrating  deep  into  it ;  and  if  the 
fl  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  you  fhould  cover  them 
iMats,  which  will  defend  them  from  being  injured 
eby  ;  but  you  muff  be  cautious  not  to  let  the  Mats 
:inue  over  them  after  the  Froft  is  pall,  left  by  keep- 
them  too  clofe,  their  Leaves  and  tender  Branches 
ild  turn  mouldy  for  Want  of  free  Air,  which  will 
if  as  bad  Confequence  to  the  Trees,  as  if  they  had 
i  expofed  to  the  Froft,  and  many  Times  worfe-,  for 
eldom  happens,  if  they  have  taken  much  of  this 
Id,  or  have  been  long  covered,  fo  that  it  has  en- 
d  the  Bark,  that  they  are  ever  recoverable  again  ; 
reas  it  often  happens,  that  the  Froft  only  deftroys 
tender  Shoots ;  but  the  Body  and  larger  Branches 
aining  unhurt,  put  out  again  the  fucceeding  Spring, 
hefe  1  rees  are  generally  brought  over  from  Italy 
y  Spring, v  by  the  Perfons  who  bring  over  the 
nges,  Jafmines,  &c.  from  whom  they  may  be  pro- 
d^pretty  reafonable  ;  which  is  a  better  Method  than 
life  them  from  Layers  in  this  Country,  that  being 
tedious ;  and  thofe  which  are  thus  brought  over, 

'  many  Times  very  large  Stems,  to  which  Size 
ag  Plants  in  this  Country  would  not  arrive  in  ten  or 
ve  lears  Growth.  When  you  firft  procure  thefe 
as,  you  fhould  (after  having  foaked  their  Roots 
ity-four  Flours  in  Water,  and  cleaned  them  from 
Filth  they  have  contracted  in  their  Paffage)  plant 
in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  fandy  Earth,  and 
>ge  them  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to 
:n  them  from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun  in  the  Heat 
he  Day,  and  alfo  to  refrefh  them  with  Water,  as 
fhall  find  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  dry.  In  this  Situ- 
i  they  will  begin  to  fhoot  in  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks 
>  when  you  fhould  let  them  have  Air  in  Propor- 
to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  and  after  they  have 
e pretty  good  Shoots,  you  fhould  inure  them  to  the 
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open  Air  by  Degrees,  into  which  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved,  placing  them  in  a  Situation  where  they  may  be 
defended  from  ftrong  Winds  ;  in  this  Place  they  fhould 
remain  till  O Sober  following,  when  they  muff  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe,  as  was  before  diredled. 
Having  thus  managed  thefe  Plants  until  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  ftrong  Roots,  and  made  tolerable  good  Heads, 
you  may  draw  them  out  of  the  Pots,  prefervino-  the 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  plant  them  in  the  open  Air 
in  a  warm  Situation,  where  you  muff  manage  them  as 
was  before  diredled  for  the  young  ones,  and  thefe  will 
in  two  or  three  Years  produce  Flowers,  and  in  very 
warm  Seafons  fome  Fruit,  provided  they  do  well.  The 
Lucca  and  Box-leaved  Olives  are  the  hardiefl,  for  which 
Reafon  they  fhould  be  prefered  to  plant  in  the  open 
Air,  but  the  firft  Sort  will  grow  to  be  the  larp-eft 
Trees. 

OMPHALODES.  See  CynoglolTum. 

ON  AGRA.  See  Oenothera. 

ONIONS.  See  Cepa. 

ONOBRYCHIS.  Totirn.  lnft.  R,  H.  390.  Tab.  21  r. 
Hedyfarum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  793.  an  Afs,  and 

t0  make  a  Noife,  or  bray,  becaufe  the  Scent  of 
this  Plant  makes  Affes  bray  ;  or  becaufe  when  AfTes 
eat  thefe  Hulks,  they  are  Laid  always  to  bray.]  Cock’s 
Head,  or  Saintfoin. 

"The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  of  one  Leaf 
cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top.  T he  Flower  is  of  the  But¬ 
terfly  Kind.  The  Standard  is  oblong  and  reflexed ,  indented 
at  the  Top.  The  Wings  are  oblong  and  erebi.  The  Keel  is 
comprejfed ,  broad  at  the  End ,  and  bifid  at  the  Bafe.  It 
has  ten  angular  Stamina ,  nine  joined ,  and  one  feparate , 
terminated  by  roundifio  comprejfed  Summits ,  and  a  narrow 
comprejfed  Germen ,  fupporting  an  Awl-fioaped  Style,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
comprejfed  roundijh  Pod,  which  opens  with  two  Valves ,  in- 
clofmg  one  Kidney  -Jhaped  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  SeClion  of 
Tournefort’s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  Butterfly  Flower ,  whofe  Pcintal  becomes  a  Jhort  Pod  with 
one  Capfule.  Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  this  Genus  to  the 
Hedyfarum ,  and  places  it  in  the  third  Section  of  his  fe- 
venteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants ,  whofe 
Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Onobrychis  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminibus  acul eat  is, 
corollarum  alis  calyce  brevioribus.  Cocks  Head  with 
winged  Leaves,  prickly  Pods,  and  the  Wings  of  the 
Flowers  fhorter  than  the  Empalement.  This  is  the 
Onobrychis  foliis  vicia,  fruit u  echinato  major.  C.  B.  P. 
350.  Cocks  Head  with  Vetch  Leaves,  and  a  larger 
prickly  Fruit,  or  common  Saintfoin. 

2.  Qnobrychis  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminibus  aculeatis, 
petalis  <equalibus.  Cocks  Head,  or  Saintfoin  with  winged 
Leaves,  prickly  Pods,  and  equal  Petals  to  the  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Qnobrychis  frnClu  echinato ,  minor.  C.  B.  P. 
350.  Smaller  Saintfoin  with  a  prickly  Fruit. 

3.  Onobrychis  foliis  pinnatis ,  leguminibus  rugofis, 
petalis  equalibus,  calycibus  breviffimis.  Cocks  Head  with 
winged  Leaves,  rough  Pods,  equal  Petals  to  the  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  very  fhort  Empalements.  This  is  the  Onobry- 
chis  Italica  perennis ,  erebta ,  folds  vicia ,  floribus  dilute  vi- 
renlibus ,  fruliu  exiguo  non  echinato  fed  rugofo  id  criftatc. 
Hort.  Pif.  Perennial  eredt  Italian  Saintfoin  with  Vetch 
Leaves,  pale  red  Flowers,  and  a  fmall  rough  Fruit, 
which  is  not  prickly  but  crefted. 

4.  Onobrychis  foliis  pinnatis,  foliclis  obtufis,  legu¬ 
minibus  aculeatis,  petalis  fubtequalibus.  Cocks  Head  with 
winged  Leaves,  having  obtufe  Lobes,  prickly  Pods, 
and  the  Petals  of  the  Flowrers  almoft  equal.  This  is 
the  Onobrychis  Cretica ,  foliis  vicia,  frufiu  magno ,  criflato 
id  aculeato.  Tourn.  Cor.  26.  Cretan  Saintfoin  with  a 
Vetch  Leaf,  and  a  large,  crefted,  prickly  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Fields 
for  Fodder  for  Cattle,  and  is  a  great  Improvement  to 

chalky 
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chalky  Lands,  where  there  would  be  very  little  natural 
Grafs  produced,  if  it  was  encouraged  •,  fo  that  many 
Eftates  have  been  improved  fince  this,  and  other  Graffes 
have  been  introduced*  to  double  their  Rent. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  large,  ftringy,  and  run 
deep  in  the  Ground,  from  which  come  out  feveral 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  eight  Or  ten  Pair  of  oval 
Lobes,  placed  oppofite  along  the  Mid-rib,  terminated 
by  an  odd  One.  The  Stalks  rife  near  two  Feet  high  * 
thefe  are  garnifhed  toward  the  Bottom,  with  the  like 
winged  Leaves,  but  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  naked 
to  about  fix  Inches  of  the  Top,  where  they  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  Spikes  of  foft  red  Flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  French  Honeyfuckle,  but  fmaller  •,  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh,  compreffed,  prickly  FYds,  each 
having  one  Kidney- fhaped  Seed;  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  September ,  but  the  Roots  will 
continue  many  Years  *,  there  are  two  or  three  Varieties 
of  this,  which  differ  only  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Spain -, 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  it  has 
perfefted  Seeds.  It  has  a  jointed  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high  •,  from  each  Joint  comes  out  one  winged 
Leaf,  compofed  of  fix  or  eight  fmall  oval  Lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one,  and  clofe  to  the  Bafe  of  the 
Leaf,  arifes  a  naked  Foot  Stalk,  four  or  five  Inches 
long,  fuftaining  at  the  Top  a  few  fmall  purplifh  Flow¬ 
ers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  the  Petals 
are  of  equal  Length  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  larger  Pods 
than  thofe  of  the  fil'd,  which  are  creded,  and  armed 
with  ftronger  Prickles.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  •,  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  which  runs  deep  in  the  Ground,  from 
which  afife  feveral  flender  branching  Stalks,  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  high,  garnilhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compoied 
of  nine  or  ten  Pair  ot  narrow  Lobes*  and  terminated 
by  an  odd  one.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  long 
loofe  Spikes  of  pale  red  Flowers,  which  are  much  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  fil'd  Sort,  whofe  Petals  are  aimed 
equal  in  Length  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  rough 
creded  Pods,  which  are  not  armed  with  Prickles.  It 
flowers  and  ripens  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the 
fird. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of 
Crete  •,  this  has  a  perennial  Root  like  the  fird.  The 
Stalks  are  dronger,  and  rife  near  two  Feet  high  ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  nine 
or  ten  Pair  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
Lobes  of  this  Sort  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  fird 
Sort,  and  end  in  obtufe  Points  v  they  are  of  a  deep  green, 
and  ftand  more  ereft.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
pretty  long  Spikes  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  red  Colour,  and 
as  large  as  thofe  of  the  fird,  their  Petals  are  almod  of 
equal  Length  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  larger, compreffed, 
creded  Pods  than  thofe  of  the  fird,  which  are  drongly 
armed  with  Prickles.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fird  is  an  abiding  Plant,  which,  if  fown  upon'  a 
dry,  gravelly,  or  chalky  Soil,  will  continue  eighteen 
or  twenty  Years,  without  renewing  ;  but  if  it  be  fown 
upon  a  deep,  light,  moid  Soil,  the  Roots  will  run  down 
into  the  Ground,  and  in  the  Winter  Seafon  the  Moi- 
dure  will  rot  them,  fo  that  it  feldom  lads  above  two 
Years  in  fuch  Places. 

This  is  edeemed  one  of  the  bed  Sorts  of  Fodder  for 
mod  Cattle,  and  is  a  great  Improvement  to  chalky 
Hills,  upon  which  it  fucceeds  better  than'  in  any  other 
Soil,  and  will  continue  many  Years,  provided  there  is 
a  Surface  of  fix  or  eight  Inches  upon  the  Chalk. 

The  bed  Seafon  for  fowing  of  this  Seed  is  in  the  Be- 
gining,  or  Middle  of  April,  according  as  the  Seafon  is 
early  or  late,  obferving  always  to  do  it  in  dry  Weather, 
otherwife  the  Seed  will  be  apt  to  burlt  with  Moidure, 
and  never  come  up.  Thefe  Seeds  being  large,  there 
will  require  a  greater  Quantity  in  Meafure  to  fow  an 
Acre,  than  of  many  other  Sorts,  the  common  Allow¬ 
ance  is  four  Buihels  to  an  Acre,  but  I  would  not 
advile  above  three  at  mod  ;  and  if  this  Seed  were  fown 
in  Rows,  in  the  Manner  direded  for  the  Medica ,  it 
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would  be  a  great  Improvement  to  the  Plants,  for  wj 
they  have  Room  enough,  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  braj 
out  on  every  Side,  and  become  very  drong,  fo  t 
when  they  are  in  Rows,  that  the  Ground  between  tb 
can  be  dired  with  a  Hoe  Plough,  it  will  caufe  th"ir 
fhoot  much  dronger  than  when  they  grow  fo  clofe,  t 
there  can  be  no  Culture  bedowed  on  them,  and  by  h 
ing  between  the  Plants,  the  natural  Grafs  will  be  k 
down,  which,  if  permited  to  grow,  will  rob  the  Sa: 
foin  of  its  Nourifliment,  and  in  Time  dedroy  it. 

I  have  taken  up  Roots  of  this  Kind,  where  they  h 
grown  fingly,  and  been  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  wl 
Shoots  have  fpread  near  two  F'eet  wide,  and  were  rm 
dronger  than  thofe  which  grew  nearer  together  upon 
lame  Soil. 

There  are  fomfe  Perfons  who  recommend  the  fow 
Oats  or  Barley  with  this  Seed  ;  but  that  is  a  very 
Method,  for  What  is  gained  from  the  Crop  of  G 
will  be  doubly  lod  in  the  Saintfoin  ;  and  this  p-ener 
holds  true  in  mod  Sorts  of  Grafs  Seeds,  for  the  C 
growing  over  it  doth  fo  weaken  the  Crop  beneath,  t 
it  fcarcely  recovers  its  Strength  in  a  Year’s  Time  af 

The  Ground  in  which  this  Seed  is  fown,  fhould 
well  ploughed,  and  made  very  fine  ;  and  if  you  fo\ 
in  Rows,  the  Drills  fliould  be  made  eighteen  Inc 
afunder,  and  about  an  Inch  deep,  in  which  the  Se 
fhould  be  fown  indifferently  thick,  for  if  the  Plr 
come  up  too  clofe,  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  hoe  them  c 
fo  as  to  leave  the  remaining  ones  fix  or  eight  Inc 
afunder,  for  the  Ground  fliould  be  hoed  after  the  Pk 
are  come  up,  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  which,  if  lufferec 
grow,  would  foon  over-bear  the  young  Plants,  and 
droy  them,  but  when  the  Plants  have  obtained  Stre.nc 
they  will  prevent  the  Weeds  from  growing  up  amor 
them. 

The  fird  Year  after  Sowing,  you  fliould  by  no  Me 
feed  it  down,  for  the  Crown  of  the  Roots  being  tl 
young  and  tender,  the  Cattle  would  eat  it  fo  low,  as 
tirely  to  dedroy  the  Roots,  and  if  large  Cattle  were; 
in  upon  it,  they  would  trample  it  down  fo  much  at 
prevent  its  (hooting  again  ;  therefore  the  fird  Yeai 
fhould  be  mowed,  which  fhould  be  done  when  it  u 
flower. 

The  fooner  this  is  carried  off  the  Ground,  when  c 
it  will  be  the  better  for  the  Plants,  fo  that  if  it  w 
carried  on  a  neighbouring  Ground  to  be  made,  the 
cond  Crop  will  come  up  fooner  and  ftronger  ;  this  d< 
not  require  to  be  fo  often  turned  as  other  Hay,  for 
the  Stalks  are  large,  they  will  not  lie  fo  clofe  in  i 
Cocks  as  to  ferment ;  therefore  in  catching  Weath' 
the  Cocks  may  be  made  large,  and  if  they  are  turr 
and  fpread  every  other  Day,  or  once  in  three  Da 
there  will  be  little  Danger  of  its  heating,  fo  as  to  rece 
Damage  ;  but  if  it  is  fpread,  and  much  expofed  to  R 
and  Dews,  the  Gcodnels  of  the  Flay  will  be  exhaufb 

The  Time  when  this  Crop  will  be  fit  to  cut  the  fi 
Year,  is  toward  the  latter  End  of  July,  or  the  Begin! 
of  Augufi.  Alter  this  is  cleared  off,  the  Roots  will  fc 
fhoot  again,  and  by  the  End  of  September ,  provsc 
the  Seafon  be  favourable,  there  will  be  a  fine  Crop 
for  feeding ;  at  which  Time,  or  foon  after,  you  it. 
turn  in  Sheep,  which  will,  in  eating  down  the  Grs 
enrich  the  Ground  with  their  Dung,  whereby  the  Ro 
will  be  greatly  ftrengthened,  but  you  fhould  not  fuf 
them  to  remain  too  long  upon  it,  as  I  before  obfervi 
they  fliould  eat  it  down  too  low,  which  would  defti 
the  Roots,  nor  fliould  they  ever  be  fuffered  to  rem 
upon  it  longer  than  the  Middle  of  November  the  1: 
Year  and  the  fucceeding  Years,  when  the  Crop  is  e 
ly  cut,  it  fhould  not  be  fed  longer  than  the  Middle 
September. 

There  are  fome  who  cut  two  Crops  of  this  Hay  ii 
Year,  but  the  latter  Crop  is  feldom  of  much  Vali 
and  this  weakens  the  Roots,  for  which  Reafon  it  fhoi 
not  be  praftifed  ;  when  the  Seeds  of  Saintfoin  are  to 
faved,  the  Crop  fliould  not  be  fed  too  low  the  forep 
ing  Autumn,  for  that  will  occafion  the  Stalks  to 
weak,  therefore  the  beft  Hufbandry  is  not  to  feed  it  i 
Seafon  before,  for  I  have  made  Trial  of  two  Rows 
Plaipts  Handing  by  each  other,  one  of  which  I  cut  do; 
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September ,  with  Care,  fo  as  hot  to  cut  any  Buds  for 
future  Shoots  ;  the  other  Row  I  left  untouched, 
1  the  following  Spring  I  found  thofe  Plants  which 
•e  not  cur,  put  out  earlier  and  ftronger,  and  the 
Iks  grew  taller  than  thofe  which  were  cut,  the  Plants 
duced  a  greater  Quantity  of  Seeds,  and  they  were 
>  a  Fortnight  fooner. 

The  Hay  which  is  made  from  the  Plants,  faved  for 
d,  is  of  but  little  Value,  being  no  better  Fodder 
n  choped  Straw,  or  Chaff,  fo  that  thofe  who  are  de- 
us  to  have  the  Hay  in  Perfection,  fliould  cut  it  be- 
it  begins  to  flower,  when  it  abounds  more  with 
and  will  nourifh  Cattle  much  more  than  that 
ch  hands  to  be  in  full  flower, 
his  Sort  of  Hay  is  exceeding  good  for  Horfes,  and 
[teemed  one  of  the  beft  Sorts  of  Food  for  moft  Cat 
efpecially  in  the  Spring,  there  being  no  Danger  at- 
ling  it,  as  there  is-  in  Clover,  and  fo  me  other  Sorts 
"odder  ;  it  breeds  abundance  of  Milk,  and  the  But- 
that  is  made  of  it  is  very  good, 
ince  this  Grafs  has  been  introduced  into  England , 
e  have  been  many  Dairy  Farms  fet  up,  in  fuch 
res  where  it  was  formerly  thought  impracticable,  and 
lis  Plant,  and  the  Lucern,  were  properly  cultivated, 
e  might  be  yet  much  greater  Improvements  made  ; 
hereby  not  only  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Milch 
js  might  be  maintained,  but  alfo  a  greater  Number 
Slack  Cattle  might  be  fatened,  and  more  Sheep  and 
*s,  which  would  be  a  great  Improvement  to  many 
.tes  in  the  hilly  Countries,  for  by  increafing  of  the 
Stock,  there  will  be  an  Addition  of  Manure  for 
ling  the  Land,  in  Proportion. 

'he  other  Sorts  of  this  Plant  are  preferved  in  Bota 
Gardens  for  Variety,  but  as  they  have  little  Beau- 
>r  Ufe,  they  are  rarely  admited  into  other  Gardens, 
fecond  Sort  being  an  annual  Plant,  the  Seeds  muft 
own  on  an  open  Border  every  Spring,  where  the 
ts  are  to  remain  for  good,  and  will  require  no  other 
,  but  to  thin  the  Plants,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
ds ;  the  other  Sorts  require  no  other  Culture  than 
Irft,  as  their  Roots  Taft  many  Years. 

NONIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  772.  Anonis.  <Tourn.  Injl. 

I  408.  Lab.  229.  Reft-harrow,  Cammock,  Petty  - 
;  in  French ,  Arrete-beuf. 

The  Characters  are, 

ie  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  five  narrow 
tnts,  which  end  in  acute  Points ,  the  upper  being  a  lit- 
ifed  and  arched ,  the  lower  bending  under  the  Keel. 
Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind.  The  Standard  is 
t-Jhaped ,  depreffed  on  the  Sides ,  and  larger  than  the 
s.  The  Wings  are  oval  and  Jhor t ;  the  Keel  is  pointed , 
onger  than  the  Wings.  It  hath  ten  Stamina  joined  to - 
rj  terminated  by  fingle  Summits ,  and  an  oblong  hairy 
en,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
'a-  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  turgid  Pod  with 
elf  inclofiing  Kidney -Jhaped  Seeds. 
lis  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  SeCtion 
•tnnaus* s  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
s  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bo- 
Tour  ne  fort  places  it  in  the  fourth  SeCtion  of  his 
Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Butterfly 
r  with  Trefoil  Leaves. 

The  Species  are, 

Ononis  floribus  fubfeffilibus  folitariis  later alibus, 
fpinofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  359.  Reft-harrow  with  fingle 
ers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  a 
ly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Anonis  fpinofa  flore  purpureo. 

P.  389.  Prickly  Reft-harrow  with  a  purple  Flow- 
•metimes  called  Cammock,  or  Petty-whin,  and  in 
Countries,  French  Furze. 

Ononis  floribus  fubfeffilibus  folitariis  later alibus, 
inermibus.'  Hort.  Cliff.  359.  Reft-harrow  with  fin- 
lowsrs  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  Branches 
ut  Spines.  This  is  the  Anonis  fpinis  carens  pur* 

C.  B.  P.  389.  Purple  Reft-harrow  having  no 
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h/fiy  ILe?ves‘  This  is  the  Anonis  maritima  prccumlens , 
folus  hirjutis  pubefcentibus .  Pluk.  Aim.  33.  Trailing  ma- 
litime  Reft-harrow  with  hairy  Leaves. 

4.  Ononis  foliis  lernatis  carncfiis  fublinearibus  triden- 
tatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  718.  Reft-harrow  with  trifoliate 
flefhy  Leaves,  which  are  narfow,  and  have  three  In  • 
dentures.  This  is  the  Anonis  Hifpanica ,  frutefceHs ,  fo¬ 
lio  tridentato  carnofo.  Tourn.  Infl.  408.  Shrubby  Spanflo 

Reft-harrow  with  a  flefhy  Leaf,  having  three  Inden¬ 
tures. 

.  5-  Ononis  floribus  paniculatis ,  pedunculis  fubtrifloris , 
ftipulis  vaginalibus ,  foliis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  358.  Reft- 
harrow  with  paniculated  Flowers,  generally  growing 
three  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  Sheath-like  Stipulae,  'and  tri^ 
foliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Anonis  purpurea  vena  pr#- 
cox  f rut efcens,  flore  rubro  amplo.  Mor.  Hifl.  2.  p.  \  no. 
Early  Spring  purple  fhrubby  Reft-harrow,  with  a  laro-e 
red  Flower. 

6.  Ononis  pedunculis  unifloris  filo  terminatis  foliis  ter¬ 
natis.  Hort.  Cliff.  358.  Reft-harrow  with  one  Flower 
on  a  Foot  Stalk,  which  is  terminated  by  a  Thread, 
and  trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Anonis  vifcofa  fpinis 
carens  lutea  major.  C.  B.  P.  389.  Glutinous  Reft-har¬ 
row  without  Spines,  and  having  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

7.  Ononis  pedunculis  unifloris ,  filo  terminatis ,  cauls 
ramofo  villofo ,  foliis  ternatis  ferratis.  Reft-harrow  with 
one  Flower  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  which  are  terminated 
by  a  Thread,  a  branching  hairy  Stalk,  and  trifoliate 
fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Anonis  annua  eredior ,  lati- 
folia  glutinofa  LuJitanica .  Tcurn.  Infl.  409.  Annual 
broad-leaved,  glutinous,  ereCt  Reft-harrow  of  Portugal 

8.  Ononis  floribus  feffilibus  laterdlibus ,  foliis  omnibus 
ternatis petiolatifque,  ftipulis  fetaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  717. 
Reft-harrow  with  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Sides  of 
the  Stalks,  all  the  Leaves  trifoliate,  growing  upon  Foot 
Stalks,  and  briftly  Stipulae.  This  is  the  Anonis  flore 
luteo  parvo.  H.  R.  Par .  Reft-harrow  with  a  fmall  yel¬ 
low  Flower. 

9.  Ononis  pedunculis  unifloris  pbelongis,  ramis  inermi¬ 
bus ,  foliis  ternatis  glabris ,  vaginis  acute  dentatis.  Reft- 
harrow  with  one  Flower  growing  on  a  long  Foot  Stalk, 
Branches  without  Spines,  fmooth  trifoliate  Leaves,  and 
Sheaths  which  are  fharply  indented.  This  is  the  Anonis 
glabra  inermis ,  pedunculis  unifloris  pralongis  vaginis  crifla- 
tis.  Allion.  Smooth  Reft-harrow  without  Spines,  and 
having  one  Flower  on  a  long  Foot  Stalk,  with  a  crefted 
Sheath. 

Ononis  pedunculis  unifloris  lateralibus ,  caute  ra- 


Ononis  caulibus  procumbentibus ,  floribus  fubfcffili- 
Uariis ,  foliis  hirfutis.  Reft-harrow  with  trailing 
hngle  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and 
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mofo  hirfuto ,  foliis  ternatis  fublinearibus  petiolatifque.  Reft- 
harrow  with  one  Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  proceedino- 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  a  hairy  branching  Stalled 
and  narrow  trifoliate  Leaves  growing  on  Foot° Stalks! 
This  is  the  Anonis  non  fpinofa ,  hirfuta ,  vifcofa ,  odore  the- 
riaca.  Hort.  Cath.  Supp.  Hairy  glutinous  Reft-harrow 
without  Thorns,  and  ffnelling  like  Venus  Treacle. 

11.  Ononis  pedunculis  bifloris ,  filo  terminatis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  376.  Reft-harrow  with  two  Flowers  on  a  Foot' 
Stalk,  which  are  terminated  by  a  Thread.  This  is  the 
Anonis fiiliquis  ornithopodii.  Boerh.  lnd.  alt.  2.  34.  Reft- 
harrow  with  Pods  like  thofe  of  the  Bird’s-foot. 

12.  Ononis  pedunculis  axillaribus  trifloris  nudis ,  fo¬ 
liis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  35%.  Reft-harrow  with  naked 
Foot  Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches, 
and  fuftaining  three  Flowers,  and  trifoliate  Leaves! 
This  is  the  Cicer  fylveftre  latifolium  triphyllum.  C.  B.  P. 
347.  Broad  three-leaved  wild  Chich. 

13.  Ononis  pedunculis  quinquefloris  axillaribus ,  cauli¬ 
bus  diffujis  procumbentibus ,  foliis  ternatis ,  leguminibus  lu- 
nulatis.  Reft-harrow  with  five  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk, 
proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  diffufed 
trailing  Stalks,  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  Moon-fhaped 
Pods.  This  is  the  Anonis  procumbens ,  medic#  facie. 
Hort.  Chelf.  Trailing  Reft-harrow  with  the  Appearance 
of  Medick. 

14.  Ononis  ftipulis  floralibus  ovatis  membranaceis  in- 
tegerrimis.  Prod.  Leyd.  376.  Reft-harrow  with  oval, 
entire,  membranaceous  Stipulte  to  the  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Anonis-  alopecurdides ,  mitis  annua  purpurafeens. 
Hort.  Elth.  28.  Tab.  24.  Smooth  annual  purplifh  Fox¬ 
tail  Reft-harrow. 
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15.  Ononis  foliis  ternatis  lanceolato-ovatis  integern- 

tnis ,  ca.ule  errflo  herbaceo ,  terminali.  Reft- harrow 

with  trifoliate,  Spear- Hi  aped,  oval*  entire  Leaves,^  and 
an  erebt  herbaceous  Stalk,  terminated  by  a  loofe  Spike 
of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Anonis  Caraliniana  pcrennis ,  non 
fpinoj, "a,  foliar um  marginibus  integrity  fioribus  in  thyrfo  can- 
didis.  Martyn.  Cent.  44.  Tab.  44;  Perennial  Carolina 
Reft-harrow  without  Spines,  the  Borders  of  the  Leaves 
entire,  and  white  Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Spikes. 

16.  Ononis  fpicis  foliofis  fimplicibus  obtujis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  717.  Reft-harrow  with  leafy  Spikes,  and  Tingle 
obtufe  Leaves.  This  is  the  Anonis  ficula  alopecuroides . 
Tcurn.  Jnfi.  408.  Foxtail  Reft-harrow  of  Sicily. 

17.  Ononis  foliis  ternatis  ovatis,  petiolis  longijfimis , 
leguminibus  hirfutis.  Reft-harrow  with  oval  trifoliate 
Leaves  growing  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  haiiy 
Pods.  This  is  the  Anonis  Americana ,  folio  latiori  fubro- 
tundo.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  4 09.  American  Reft-harrow 

with  a  broader  roundifh  Leaf. 

18.  Ononis  foliis  ternatis  linear  i-lanceolat  is,  caule  de¬ 
cumbent  e,  floribus  fpicatis  alaribus ,  leguminibus  glabris. 
Reft-harrow  with  trifoliate,  narrow,  Spear  -fhaped 
Leaves,  a  trailing  Stalk,  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk*  and  fmooth  Pods.  This 
is  the  Anonis  Americana ,  anguftifolia ,  humilior  &  minus 
hirfuta.  Houjl.  MJJ.  Lower  narrow-leaved  American 
Reft-harrow,  which  is  lefs  hairy.  _ 

19.  Ononis  foliis  ternatis  lanceslatis ,  caule  diffufo 
procuwbente,  flipulis  floralibus  lanceolatis.  Reft-harrow 
with  trifoliate  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  a  diffufed  trailing 
Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  Stipulse  to  the  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Anonis  non  fpinofa  glabra  minor ,  procumbens ,  fore 
luteo.  Sloan.  Cat.  75.  Lefier  trailing  fmooth  Anonis ,  ha¬ 
ving  no  Spines,  and  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  common  Weed  in  moft  Parts  of 
England ,  fo  is  rarely  admited  into  Gardens.  It  has  a 
ftrong  creeping  Root,  which  fpreads  far  in  the  Ground, 
and  is  with  great  Difficulty  eradicated  •,  the  Stalks  rife  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  they  are  (lender,  redifh,  and 
hairy,  fending  out  fmall  Branches  on  their  Side,  which 
are  armed  with  (harp  Prickles.  The  Flowers  come  out 
fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  the 
Butterfly  Kind,  and  of  a  purple  Colour,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  Pods,  containing  one  or  two  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  great  Part  of  Summer,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  The  Root  of  this  is 
one  of  the  five  opening  Roots ;  the  cortical  Part  of  it  is 
efteemed  a  good  Medicine  for  Stoppage  of  Urine,  and 
to  open  the  Obftrubtions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen  ;  there 
is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
England ,  and  has  been  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only  a 
Variety  of  the  firft  ;  but  I  have  cultivated  both  by  Seeds, 
and  have  always  found  the  Plants  retain  their  Difference*, 
the  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  hairy,  and  more  diffufed 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  *,  the  Leaves  are  broader,  and 
fit  clofer  on  the  Branches ;  the  Stalks  do  not  grow  fo 
upright,  and  have  no  Spines  *,  the  Flowers  and  Pods 
are  like  thofe  of  the  firft.  There  is  alfo  a  Variety  of 
this  with  white  Flowers. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Borders  of  the 
Sea  in  feveral  Parts  of  England  this  hath  a  creeping 
Root,  from  which  arife  many  hairy  Stalks,  which  are 
near  two  Feet  long,  fpreading  on  every  Side  upon  the 
Ground,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  hairy  Leaves,  thofe 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks  being  pretty  large  and 
oval,  but  the  upper  are  fmaller  and  narrower.  The 
Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  in  Shape,  coming  out 
fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  but  are  of  a  brighter 
purple  Colour  *,  the  Pods  are  fhort,  containing  two  or 
three  Seeds  in  each.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal-,  this  rifes  with  lhrubby  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  dividing  into  (lender  Branches,  very  full  of 
Joints,  garnifhed  with  narrow,  trifoliate,  thick,  flefhy 
Leaves,  (landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  loofe  Pa¬ 
nicles,  fome  of  the  Foot  Stalks  fuftaining  two,  and 
others  but  one  Flower ;  they  are  of  a  fine  purple 


•Colour,  and  appear  in  June-,  the  Seeds  ripen 
September. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  this  is 
very  beautiful  low  Shrub  ;  it  rifes  with  (lender  fhrubb 
Stalks  about  two  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branche. 
which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  trifoliate  Leaves  faw 
ed  oh  their  Edges,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  Tl 
Flowers  come  but  in  Panicles  at  the  End  of  tl 
Branches  upon  long  Fbot  Stalks,  which  for  the  mo 
Part  fuftain  three  large  purple  Flowers ;  the  Stipula 
a  Kind  of  Sheath,  embracing  the  Foot  Stalk  of  tl 
Flower.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  Flowers  are  fu 
ceeded  by  turgid  Pods  about  an  Inch  long,  which  a 
hairy,  inclofing  three  or  foltr  Kidney-fhaped  Seed 
which  ripen  iri  Atigufi.  ...  '  »'  . 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Sbuth  of  FrarX 
and  in  Spain  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annu 
Stalk,  which  rifes  near  two  Feet  high;  fending  0 
fhort  Branches  from  the  Side  on  the  lower  Part*  th( 
are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  oblong  Leaves,  which  a 
hairy  and  clammy.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spilt 
at  the  End  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  large,  and  of  a  brig; 
yellow  Colour,  (landing  upon  pretty  long  Fbot  Stall 
which  are  extended  beyond  the  Flowers,  the  Flowej 
hanging  downward  from  the  Middle  of  the  Foot  Stal 
The  Flowers  appear  the  latter  End  of  June,  which  ; 
fucceeded  by  turgid  Pods  an  Inch  long,  containing  thi 
or  four  brown  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds,  which  ripen 
September. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ,  frc 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  to  me.  This  is  an  anni 
Plant,  with  a  ftrong,  herbaceous,  hairy  Stalk,  rifling 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fending  out  Branches  the  wh< 
Length,  clofely  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves ;  t 
middle  Lobe  being  large  and  oval,  the  two  Side  Lol 
long  and  narrow,  rounded  at  their  Points  and  indent 
on 'their  Edges  ;  they  are  very  clammy.  The  F( 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  t 
Stalks  fingly,  each  fuftaining  one  pale  yellow  Flow 
(landing  eredt  in  the  Middle  of  the  Foot  Stalk,  whi 
is  extended  beyond  the  Fiower.  This  Plant  flowers 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South 
France  and  Italy  -,  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  the  Sta 
rife  about  nine  Inches  high,  fending  out  one  or  two  S: 
Branches  toward  the  Bottom  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  1 
foliate,  and  oval,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  F< 
Stalks,  and  are  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flow 
come  out  fingly  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  they  _ 
fmall,  yellow,  and  fit  very  clofe  to'  the  Stalk,  havi 
a  fharp  briftly  Stipula  under  the  Empalement ;  the  F(j 
are  very  fhort  and  turgid,  containing  two  or  three  Kl 
ney -fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Sel 
ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  t'| 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  fevt 
(lender,  trailing  Stalks  about  fix  Inches  long,  garnill 
with  fmall,  trifoliate,  oval  Leaves,  indented  on  tl 


Edo-es,  (landing  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  d 


Flowers  come  out  fingly  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stal 
upon  pretty  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  arifing  from 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  each  fuftaining  one  yellow  Fill 
er  *,  The  Sheath  embracing  the  Bale  of  the  Foot  Sta- 
is  fharply  indented.  This  flowers  in  June,  and 
Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn.  _  _  | 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  is. 
annual  Plant,  the  Stalk  is  round,  fmooth,  and  ckj 
my,  fending  out  many  pretty  long  Branches  til 
whole  Length,  which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  tj 
liate  Leaves,  which  are  very  clammy  and  hairy. 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  finjl 
(landing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  o;; 
pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are  large  *,  thefe  are  fuccecl 
by  Pods  an  Inch  long,  containing  three  or  four  ifl 
ney- fhaped  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
ripen  in  the  Autumn.  _  I 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  anl 
an  annual  Plant;  the  Stalks  rife  about  nine  In* 
high,  fending  out  one  or  two  Branches  toward  the  il 

tom ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmal]  trifoliate  LeaJ 
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ch  (land  on  fliort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  upon  fliort  Foot 
les,  each  fuftaining  two  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  which 
fucceeded  by  jointed,  comprefled  Pods,  like  thofe 
Jird’s-foot,  having  four  or  five  Kidney -fhaped  Seeds 
ach.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
he  Autumn. 

"he  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  6n  the  Alps  and 
vetian  Mountains ;  this  rifes  with  a  Angle  jointed 
k  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garniflied  with  oval,  in- 
ted,  trifoliate  Leaves,  Handing  on  pretty  long 
t  Stalks.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  they  are  long,  flen- 
and  eachfuftains  three  pale  yellow  Flowers,  which 
fucceeded  by  fliort  turgid  Pods,  containing  two  or 
e  turgid  Pods  in  each.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Is  ripen  in  September. 

'he  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  from 
nee  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant, 
n  the  Root  comes  out  many  diffufed  Stalks  which 
upon  the  Ground,  garniflied  with  roundifli  trifoliate 
ves  indented  on  their  Edges,  having  fliort  F oot  Stalks, 
r  are  of  a  light  green  and  fmooth.  The  Flowers  come 
toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  upon  very  (lender 
t  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
i  fuftaining  five  fmall  yellow  Flowers ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ed  by  comprefled  Pods  fhaped  like  a  Half-moon, 
Medick  Trefoil.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
Is  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

'he  fourteenth  Sort  came  up  in  Earth  which  was 
ight  from  Barbadoes ,  but  it  does  not  feem  to  be  a 
ive  of  that  Country,  for  it  riles  eaflly  from  Seeds  in 
open  Air  here,  and  perfects  its  Seeds  in  the  Autumn, 
will  it  thrive  in  greater  Warmth.  This  hath  an 
ght  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fending  out 
J  Side  Branches,  which  are  garniflied  with  roundifli 
liate  Leaves  fawed  on  their  Edges,  Handing  upon 
t  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Ihort  leafy 
:es  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  fmall,  and 
t  pale  purple  Colour,  appearing  in  July,  and  are 
°eded  by  fliort  turgid  Pods,  containing  two  or  three 
ley-fliaped  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  the  Autumn, 
he  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from 
ice  Mr.  Catejby  fent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This 
a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk ;  from  the 
t  arifes  three,  four,  or  five  Stalks,  in  Proportion  to 
Size  of  the  Root,  which  grow  from  two  to  three 
high  j  they  are  fmooth,  herbaceous,  and  divide 
i'd' the  Top  into  two  or  three  Branches,  garniflied 
trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  Spear¬ 
ed,  and  entire.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  loofe 
es  of  white  Flowers  near  a  Foot  long,  which  are 
;ed  alternately,  and  Hand  upon  fliort  Foot  Stalks ; 
i  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  turgid  Pods  an  Inch  and 
df  long,  inclofing  four  or  five  large  Kidney-fhaped 
s.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
■mber. 

he  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  rifing  with  upright 
ch-ing  Stalks  a  Foot  high,  garniflied  with  Angle 
^es  firing  clofe  to  the  Stalks  •,  the  larger  Leaves  are 
,  about  one  Inch  long  and  three  Quarters  of  an 
broad  •,  the  upper  Leaves  are  narrow,  ending  in 
fe  Points,  and  are  (lightly  indented  at  their  Ends. 
Flowers  grow  in  leafy  Spikes  at  the  End  of,  the 
ts  fet  clofe  together,  having  hairy  Empalements  ; 
are  pretty  large,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  appear 
'dy  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods  about  an 
long,  inclofing  four  or  five  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

‘  Plant  has  feveral  Titles,  in  the  different  Books  of 
ny. 

he  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ameri- 
Iflands ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  rifing  with  a 
ching  Stalk  two  Feet  high,  garniflied  with  trifoliate 
'es,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  Handing  upon  very 
Foot  Stalks,  which  are  hairy.  The  Flowers  grow 
ufe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are 
-  ahd  of  a  purplifh  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceed- 
yvery  turgid  hairy  Pods,  each  containing  five  or 
tfge  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  This  Sort  flowers  in 
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July  and  Auguft,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn- 
From  this  Plant  Indigo  was  formerly  made,  which,  I 
fuppofe,  was  of  lefs  Value  than  that  which  is  made  of 
Anil,  fo  has  not  been  for  many  Years  pafl  cultivated  in 
any  of  the  Iflands. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houfioun ,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This 
is  a  perennial  Plant,  from  whofe  Root  come  out  feve¬ 
ral  pretty  flrong  Branches,  which  fpread  and  incline 
toward  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  garniflied  with  narrow 
trifoliate  Leaves,  very  little  hairy.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  turgid  Pods 
about  half  an  Inch  long,  each  containing  two  or  three 
Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
Seeds  fometimes  ripen  here  in  the  Autumn. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica, 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  fent  the  Seeds  in 
1730.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  is  fent 
out  many  trailing  diffufed  Stalks  near  two  Feet  long, 
which  fpread  on  every  Side  ;  thefe  are  garniflied  with 
fmall  Spear- fhaped,  trifoliate  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fliort  Spikes  from  the  Side 
and  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  having  Spear- fhaped  Stipul2e. 
It  flowers  in  Augufi,  but  has  not  perfe&ed  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  three  ArH  Sorts  are  never  cultivated  in  Garden^ ; 
thefe  are  very  troublefome  Weeds  whenever  they  get 
into  the  Fields,  for  the  Roots  fpread  and  multiply 
greatly  in  the  Ground  ;  and  are  fo  tough  and  Hrong, 
that  the  Plough  will  fcarcely  cut  through  them,  fo  are 
with  great  Difficulty  eradicated  when  they  have  once 
goten  Pofleffion. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  are  low  fhrubby  Plants, 
which  are  propagated  by  Seeds.  The  fourth  is  too  ten¬ 
der  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  unlefs  it  is 
planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  in  very  fevere  Frofl 
covered  to  protect  it.  If  the  Seeds  of  both  Sorts  are 
fown  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  April,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  in  May,  when  they  muH  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds  ;  and  if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  of  them 
fhould  be  carefully  drawn  up  in  moift  Weather,  and 
tranfplanted  at  four  or  five  Inches  Diftance  ;  thofe  of 
the  fourth  Sort  upon  a  warm  flieltered  Border,  but  the 
fifth  may  be  planted  in  a  ffiady  Border,  where  they  will 
thrive  very  well ;  after  thefe  have  taken  Root,  they 
will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds  till  the  following  Autumn*  when  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
thofe  Plants  which  were  left  Growing  in  the  Bed  where 
they  were  fown,  mull  alfo  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way. 
Thefe  Plants  will  not  thrive  in  Pots,  therefore  fhould 
always  be  planted  in  the  full  Ground*  where  the  fifth 
Sort  will  flouriffi  greatly,  and  frequently  fend  up  many 
Plants  from  their  Roots,  but  the  other  is  more  impa¬ 
tient  of  Cold.  Thefe  Plants  will  flower  the  feebnd 
Year,  and  make  a  fine  Appearance  during  the  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  Flowers,  and  the  fifth  Sort  will  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  in  Plenty. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  thin  in  Drills,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muff  be  kept  clean  from 
Weeds  till  the  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the 
Pleafure  Garden,  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  the  fecond 
Year  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  but  the 
Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years,  arid  are  very  hardy. 

The  feventh,  eighth,  tenth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  and 
fixteenth  Sorts,  are  annual  hardy  Plants  •,  thefe  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Places 
where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  will  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  a  hardy  perennial  Plant,  but  as  it 
makes  but  little  Appearance,  fo  it  is  rarely  preferved, 
unlefs  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  •,  it 
rifes  eafily  from  Seed,  and  will  thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Si¬ 
tuation 
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The  thirteenth  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  The  Seeds 
of  this  fhould  be  (own  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth*  where 
the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and  when  they  come  up,  it 
they  are  thined  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and  are  kept 
clean  from  Weeds,  they  will  require  no  other  Culture, 

The  fifteenth  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring  •, 
and  when  tire  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  plunging 
them  into  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  then  they  fhould  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air,  and  the  latter  End 
of  May ,  or  the  Begining  of  June ,  they  may  be  fully  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  Air,  but  in  Autumn  they  fhould  be 
placed  under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  to  fcreen  them 
from  Froft  in  Winter.  The  Spring  following  they  may 
be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  the  full 
Ground,  where  they  are  to  remain.  As  thefe  Plants 
have  long  Tap  Roots,  they  will  not  thrive  long  in  Pots, 
and  if  they  are  planted  in  wet  Ground,  their  Roots  will 
rot  in  Winter,  but  in  a  dry  Soil  they  are  never  hurt  by 
Cold,  and  their  Roots  will  abide  many  Years. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant ;  the  Seeds 
of  this  Sort  muft  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in 
the  Spring,  and,  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot  Bed,  to 
bring  the  Plants  forward,  treating  them  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  African  and  French  Marygold.  In  June 
they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots.,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  open  Borders,  where, 
if  they  are  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  Root,  they  will 
thrive  and  flower  the  following  Month,  and  perfect  their 
Seeds  in  Autumn. 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Sorts  are  tender  Plants. 
The  Seeds  of  thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Way,  as  other  tender  Plants 
from  the  fame  Countries.  In  Autumn  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  Bark  Stove  ;  the  Summer  following 
they  will  produce  their  Flowers,  but  they  do  not  often 
perfect  Seeds  in  England. 

ONOPORDUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  834.  Vaill.  Adi. 
Far.  1718.  Carduus.  Lourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  440.  Lab.  253. 
Woolly  Thiftle;  in  French ,  Chardcn. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  common  Empalement  is  roundijh ,  bellied ,  and  imbri¬ 
cated ,  compofed  of  numerous  Scales  terminated  by  Spines.  The 
Flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which 
are  equal  and  uniform  ;  they  are  Fupnel-fhaped ,  having 
narrow  Lubes  fwelling  at  the  Brim,  and  cut  into  five  Points 
they  have  five  jhort  hairy  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical 
Summits ,  and  an  oval  Germen  crowned  with  Down,  fup- 
porting  a  fiender  Style  terminated  by  a  crowned  Stigma. 
Lhe  Germen  becomes  a  Jingle  Seed  crowned  with  Down,  fitting 
in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnwus’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
with  compound  Flowers,  whofe  Florets  are  all  hermaphro¬ 
dite  and  fruitful.  Lournefort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  his  twelfth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a 
fiofculous  Flower ,  whoje  Seeds  are  crowned  with  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Onopordum  calycibus fquarrofis, foliis  ovato-cblongis 
fiinuatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  827.  Woolly  Thiftle  with 
rough  Empalements,  and  oblong,  oval,  finuated  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Carduus  tomentofus,  acanthi  folio ,  vulgaris. 
Lourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  441.  Common  Woolly  Thiftle  with  a 
Bearfbreech  Leaf. 

2.  Onopordum  calycibus  fquarrofis,  foliis  linearibus 
pinnatifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  827.  Woolly  Thiftle  with 
rough  Empalements,  and  narrow  Leaves  ending  in  many 
Points.  This  is  the  Carduus  tomentofus ,  acanthi  folio  an- 
guftiori.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  441.  Woolly  Thiftle  with  a 
narrower  Bearfbreech  Leaf. 

3.  Onopordum  calycibus  imbricatis.  Hort.  Upfal,  249. 
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Woolly  Thiftle  with  imbricated' Empalements.  T 
is  the  Carduus  tomentofus,  acanthi  folio  altifmus ,  Lift 
nicus.  Lourn.  Injl.  441.  Talleft  Woolly  Thiftle  of  pt 
tugal  with  a  Bearfbreech  Leaf. 

4.  Onopordum  calycibus  fquarrofis,  foliis  cblon 
pinnato-finuatis  decurrentibus ,  capite  magno.  Woo 
Thiftle  with  rough  Empalements,  oblong,  finuat 
Wing-pointed  Leaves  runing  along  the  Stalk,  anc 
large  Head.  This  is  th t  Carduus  tomentofus,  acan 
folio,  Aleppicus ,  magno  flore.  Lourn.  Infi.  R.  //,  ^ 
Woolly  Thiftle  of  Aleppo  with  a  Bearfbreech  Leaf,  a 
a  large  Flower. 

5.  Onopordum  calycibus  fquarrofis,  foliis  lineari- 
longis  pinnatifidis  decurrentibus ,  capite  magno.  Woe 
Thiftle  with  rough  Empalements,  narrow,  obloi 
Wing-pointed  Leaves  runing  along  the  Stalk,  anc 
large  Head.  This  is  the  Carduus  Creticus,  acanthi  f,  > 
viridi,  &  glutinofo,  flore  purpurafeente.  Lourn.  Cor. 
Woolly  Thiftle  of  Crete  with  a  green,  glutinous,  Beaj 
breech  Leaf,  and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

6.  Onopordum  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  dentato-aculu\ 
capite  feffdi.  Woolly  Thiftle  with  oblong,  oval  Leav 
having  prickly  Indentures,  and  a  Head  fiting  clofe  . 
the  Ground.  This  is  the  Onopordon  acaulon  firm  p  • 
albicante.  D.Juffieu.  Vaill.  Mem.  1718.  Woolly  Thi: 
without  Stalk,  and  having  a  whitifh  Flower. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  wh; 
are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens,  and  alfo  feveral 
rieties  differing  in  the  Colours ;  but  as  thefe  Plants 
rarely  admited  into  other  Gardens,  fo  it  would  be 
little  Purpofe  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  uncultivated  Pla 
in  moft  Parts  of  England.  It  is  a  biennial  Plant-, 
firft  Year  it  puts  out  many  large,  downy  Leaves,  wh 
are  finuated  on  their  Edges,  and  are  prickly;  th  : 
fpread  on  the  Ground,  and  continue  the  following  W  • 
ter,  and  in  the  Spring  arifes  the  Stalk  in  the  Middle! 
the  Leaves,  which,  upon  Dunghills,  or  good  Groui: 
grows  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  dividing  upward  intomt 
Branches,  which  have  leafy  Borders  runing  along  the 
thefe  are  indented,  and  each  Indenture  is  terminated 
a  Spine.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  lcaly  He; 
of  purple  Flowers,  which  appear  in  June ,  and  to  th 
fucceed  oblong,  angular  Seeds  crowned  with  a  ha 
Down,  which  aflift  their  Spreading  about  to  a  great! 
fiance  by  the  Wind,  fo  that  where  the  Plants  are  p 
mited  to  ripen  their  Seeds,  they  often  become  trout 
fome  Weeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portui 
and  the  Levant  -,  this  riles  with  a  taller  Stalk  than  1 
former,  the  Leaves  are  much  longer  and  narrower,  a 
the  Indentures  on  their  Sides  are  regular,  ending  in  fh; 
Spines.  The  Heads  of  Flowers  are  larger,  and 
Spines  of  the  Empalement  are  longer  than  thofe  of  1; 
firft  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  nine  or  1 
Feet,  the  Stalks  divide  into  many  Branches,  the  Lea1 
are  longer  than  of  any  other  Species,  the  Heads 
Flowers  are  large  and  of  a  purple  Colour,  the  Empa 
ment  hath  the  Scales  lying  over  each  other  like  t 
Scales  of  Fifh.  This  grows  naturally  in  Spain  a 
Portugal. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo-,  t 
rifes  with  an  upright,  branching  Stalk,  feven  or  ei<; 
Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  long  and  are  regularly  finuai 
on  their  Borders,  like  Wing-pointed  Leaves,  d 
Heads  of  Flowers  are  very  large,  and  the  Eropalemi 
is  very  rough  and  prickly. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  the  Star ■ 
of  this  rife  about  fix  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  greeil 
than  thofe  of  any  other  Species,  and  are  but  flighl 
indented  on  their  Borders,  they  are  very  clammy,  a| 
their  Spines  are  but  fhort ;  the  Heads  of  Flowers 
large,  and  the  Flowers  are  purple. 

Thefixth  Sort  hath  feveral  oblong, oval,  woolly  Leavp 
which  fpread  on  the  Ground,  between  thefe  comes 
the  Head  of  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Ground,  th| 
Heads  are  fmaller  than  any  of  the  other,  and  the  Flow  I 
are  white.  Some  of  thefe  Plants  have  been  'forme! 

cultivated  for  the  Table,  but  it  was  before  the  Engm 
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lens  were  well  fupplied  with  other  efculent  Plants,. 
Lt  prefent  they,  are  rarely  eaten  here.  They  require 
,'ulture,  for  if  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fall,  the 
ts  will  come  up  fall  enough. 

PHIOGLOSSSUM,  Adders-Tongue. 
his  Plant  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows,  and 
c  eafily  to  be  made  to  thrive  in  Gardens,  fo  is  rarely 
npted.  , 

PHRYS.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  437.  ’Tab.  250.  Lin, 
Plant.  902.  Twy blade. 

The  Characters  are, 

has  a  fingle  Stalk  with  a  vague  Spat  ha  ( or  Sheath), 
flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  it  conjifts  of  five  oblong 
Is ,  which  afcend ,  and  join  fo  as  to  form  a  Helmet , 
the  under  one  is  bifid.  The  Ne  Lear  him  is  dependent , 
Keel-Jhaped  behind ;  it  hath  two  Jhort  Stamina  fitting 
>e  Pointed,  with  erect  Summits  fafiened  to  the  interior 
'er  of  the  Nedarium.  It  hath  an  oblong ,  contorted 
ten  fituated  under  the  flower ,  with  a  Style  adhering 
e  inner  Border  of  the  Nedarium ,  crowned  by  an  obfo- 
Stigtna.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval , 
'-cornered,  obtufe  Capfule ,  with  one  Cell  opening  with 
<  Valves ,  and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  like  Duft. 
his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section  of 
nefort's  eleventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
ananomalousFlower  of fever  al  Petals, who fe  Empalement 
nes  the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  firft 
on  of  his  twentieth  Oafs,  which  contains  the  Plants , 

}  Flowers  have  two  Stamina ,  which  are  joined  to  the 
;  and  he  has  joined  to  this  Genus  feveral  Species  of 
is. 

Ophrys  bulbo  fibrofo ,  canle  bifolio ,  foliis  ovatis , 
riilabio  bifido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  546.  Twy  blade  with  a 
us  Root,  two  oval  Leaves  on  the  Stalk,  and  a  bifid 
to  the  Nebtarium.  This  is  the  Ophrys  bifolia.  C.  B.  P. 
Common  Twyblade,  or  Twayblade. 

Ophrys  bulbo  fibrofo,  canle  bifolio ,  foliis  cordatis. 
Sp.  Plant.  946.  Twyblade  with  a  fibrous  Root,  and 
Heart-ffiaped  Leaves  on  the  Stalk.  This  is  the 
ys  minima.  C.  B.  P.  87.  Smalleft  Twyblade. 
Ophrys  bulbis  fibrofo  fafciculatis,  caule  vaginato, 
riilabio  bifido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  945.  Twyblade  with 
ous,  bunched  Roots  having  Fibres,  a  Sheath-like 
and  a  trifid  Lip  to  the  Nebtarium.  This  is  the 
is  abortiva  fttfea.  C.  B.  P.  86.  Birds  Neff,  or 
hapen  Orchis. 

Ophrys  bulbis  aggregatis  oblongis,  caule fubfoliofo , 
us  fecundis ,  nedarii  labio  indivifo.  Ad.  Upfial.  1 740. 
blade  with  oblong,  cluttered  Bulbs,  a  leafy  Stalk, 
ful  Flowers,  and  an  undivided  Lip  to  the  Necf  arium. 
is  the  Orchis  fpiralis  alba  odor  at  a.  J.  B.  2.  769 
te  fweet-feented,  fpiral  Orchis ,  called  Triple  Ladies 
es. 

Ophrys  bulbo  globofo,  caule  nudo,  nedarii  labio 
'0.  Ad.  Upfal.  1740.  Twyblade  with  a  globular 
>,  a  naked  Stalk,  and  a  trifid  Lip  to  the  Nedarium. 
is  t\\t  Orchis  odor  at  a  mo f chat  a.  Jive  monorchis.  C.  B.  P. 
Yellow,  fweet,  or  Mulk  Orchis. 

Ophrys  bulbis  fubrotundis,  caule  foliofo ,  nedarii 
lineari  tripartito,  medio  elongato  bifido.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
Twyblade  with  roundifh  Bulbs,  a  leafy  Stalk,  and 
irrow,  three-pointed  Lip  to  the  Nedarium,  the 
He  Segment  of  which  is  ftretched  out  and  bifid, 
is  the  Orchis  flore  nudi  hominis  effigiem  reprsfentans , 
na.  C.  B.  P.  82.  Man  Orchis. 

Ophrys  bulbis  fubrotundis,  caule  foliofo,  nedarii 
fubquinquelobo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  948.  Twyblade  with 
difh  Bulbs,  a  leafy  Stalk,  and  the  Lip  of  the  Nec- 
m  divided  almoft  into  five  Lobes.  This  is  the 
is  mufeam  referens  major.  C.  B.  P.  83.  Greater  Fly 
is. 

Ophrys  bulbis  fubrotundis ,  caule  foliofo ,  nedarii 
trifido.  Twyblade  with  roundifh  Bulbs,  a  leafy 
d  and  a  trilid  Lip  to  the  Nedarium.  This  is  the 
is  fu cum  referens  major,  foliolis  fuperioribus  candidis, 
arpurafeenubus.  C.  B.  P.  83.  The  common  Humble 
Orchis , 

Ophrys  bulbis  fubrotundis,  caule  fubfoliofo,  nedarii 
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labio  trifido  hirfiuto.  Twyblade  with  roundifh  Bulbs,  3 
leafy  Stalk,  and  a  hairy,  trifid  Lip  to  the  Nedarium. 
This  is  the  Orchis  Jive  tefliculus  fphegodes  hirfiuto  flore. 
J.  B.  2.  727.  Humble  Bee  Satyrion  with  green  Wings. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  and  fome- 
times  in  moift  Paftures,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England , 
The  Root  is  compofed  of  many  ftrong  Fibres,  from 
which  arife  two  oval,  veined  Leaves  three  Inches  long, 
and  two  broad  joined  at  their  Bafe  ;  between  thefe  arifes 
a  naked  Stalk  about  eight  Inches  high,  terminated  by  a 
loofe  Spike  of  herbaceous  Flowers,  refembling  Gnats, 
compofed  of  five  Petals,  with  a  long,  bifid  Lip  to  the 
Nedarium,  with  a  Creft  or  Standard  above,  and  two 
Wings  on  the  Side.  The  Flowers  fit  upon  an  angular 
Germen,  which  afterward  fwells  to  a  Capfule,  opening 
when  ripe  in  fix  Parts,  and  filled  with  fmall  dufty 
Seeds.  This  Plant  refufes  Culture,  but  may  be  trans¬ 
planted,  from  the  Places  where  it  grows  naturally,  into 
a  fhady  Part  of  the  Garden,  where  if  the  Roots  are  not 
difturbed,  they  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and  flower 
in  May,  but  they  do  not  increafe  in  Gardens.  The  beft 
Time  to  remove  the  Roots,  is  in  July  or  Auguft ,  when 
the  Leaves  are  decaying,  for  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
the  Roots,  after  the  Leaves  are  gone. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  found  in  fome  of  the  northern 
Counties  in  England ,  but  is  feldom  feen  growing  in  the 
South.  This  hath  a  fmall  Bulb  with  many  ftrong  Fibres 
to  the  Root,  and  fends  out  two  fmall,  ribed,  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  at  Bottom.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  four  Inches 
high,  and  is  terminated  by  a  Spike  of  fmall  herbaceous 
Flowers  ffiaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft;  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  Woods  in 
Kent  and  Stiff  ex.  This  has  fometimes  a  fingle  bulbous 
Root, and  at  others  feveral  joined  together,  from  which 
arifes  afingleStalk  near  aFoot  high,  embraced  the  whole 
Length  with  Leaves  like  Sheaths  ;  the  Top  of  the  Stalk 
is  garnifhed  with  a  loole  Spike  of  Flowers  ffiaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Orchis,  and  of  the  Colour  of  decayed  Leaves. 
It  flowers  in  June. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  upon  chalky  Hills  in  feveral 
Parts  of  England-,  this  hath  a  globular,  bulbous  Root, 
from  which  arifes  a  fingle  Stalk  fix  Inches  high,  having 
two  oblong  Leaves  at  Bottom,  and  rarely  any  above ; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowiffi  green  Colour, 
growing  in  a  loofe  Spike  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they 
have  a  mufky  Scent.  This  flowers  in  Auguft. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Paftures  in 
the  northern  Parts  of  England  -,  I  have  alfo  found  it  in 
great  Plenty  on  Enfield  Chace,  not  far  from  the  Town. 
This  hath  many  oblong  Bulbs  joined  together  at  the 
Top,  from  which  arife  three  or  four  oblong  Leaves, 
and  between  thefe  comes  out  a  {lender  Stalk  about  fix 
Inches  high,  having  a  few  narrow  Leaves  which  embrace 
it  like  a  Sheath.  The  Flowers  grow  in  a  dole  Spike 
at  the  Top,  they  are  white  and  have  an  agreeable  Scent. 
This  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  upon  the  Chalk  Hills  near 
Northfteet  in  Kent,  and  alfo  upon  Caufham  Hills  near 
Reading-,  this  hath  a  roundiffi,  bulbous  Root,  from 
which  come  out  a  few  oblong  Leaves  ;  the  Stalks  rife  to 
Foot  and  Half  high,  garniffied  with  a  few  narrower 
Leaves,  the  Flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  Spike  on  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk,  they  are  oi  a  rutty  Iron  Colour,  fometimes  in¬ 
clinable  to  green.  The  Lip  of  the  Nebtarium  is  divided  into 
three  Parts, the  middle  Segment  being  ftretched  out  much 
longer  than  the  other,  and  is  divided  into  two,  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Flower  being  hooded,  the  whole  bears  fome 
Refemblance  to  a  naked  Man.  This  flowers  in  June. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  commonly  called  the  Fly  Orchis . 
This  grows  naturally  in  England, but  not  in  great  Plenty. 
Mr.  Ray  found  it  growing  on  the  Banks  ot  the  Devil's 
Ditch  in  Cambridgejhire.  I  gathered  it  near  Ncrthfieet 
in  Kent  -,  it  hath  a  roundiffi,  bulbous  Root,  from  which 
arife  four  or  five  oblong  Leaves,  and  a  Stalk  about  a 
Foot  high,  having  a  few  narrow,  acute  pointed  Leaves, 
embracing  it  like  Sheaths.  The  Flowers  are  ranged  on 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  at  a  Diftance  from  each 
other;  they  have  no  Spur,  the  Creft  and  Wings  are  of 
an  herbaceous  Colour,  but  the  Nebtarium  is  very  like 
the  Body  of  a  Fly.  It  flowers  the  End  of  May. 
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The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  dry  Paftures  in 
feveral  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  commonly  called  the 
Humble  Bee  Orchis  ;  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  Va¬ 
rieties  found  wild  in  England ,  and  feveral  more  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  This  hath  a  roundifh,  bulbous  Root, 
the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  narrow-leaved  Plantain. 
The  Stalk  rifes  fix  or  feven  Inches  high,  having  two  or 
three  Sheath-fhaped  Leaves  embracing  it  which  are  erehl ; 
at  the  Top  ot  the  Stalk  come  out  two  or  three  Flowers 
without  Spurs,  having  purplifh  Crefts  and  Wings.  The 
Nedtarium  is  large,  fhaped  like  the  Body  of  a  Humble 
Bee,  of  a  dark  footy  Colour,  with  two  or  three  Lines 
runing  crofs  it  of  a  darker  or  lighter  Colour,  which 
appear  brighter  or  duller  according  to  the  Pofition  of 
the  Flower  to  the  Sun.  It  flowers  early  in  June.  There 
are  fome  Varieties  of  this  Sort,  which  differ  in  the  Co¬ 
lour  and  Size  of  their  Flowers. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Chalk  Hills 
near  Northfieet  in  Kent ,  and  in  feveral  other  Places. 
This  is  called  the  green- winged  Humble  Bee  Orchis. 
The  Roots  of  this  are  roundifh,  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort,  the  Leaves  are  narrower  and  fewer,  the  Stalks 
are  flhorter,  the  Flowers  a  little  fmaller,  the  Wings  are 
green,  and  the  Nedtarium  of  a  dark  footy  Colour,  and 
hairy.  This  flowers  the  End  of  April. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  preferved  in  Gardens,  though 
not  propagated  there.  The  beft  Time  to  remove  the 
Roots  from  the  Places  where  they  naturally  grow,  is  juft 
before  the  Stalks  fall,  for  at  that  Time  the  Roots  may  be 
eafily  difcovered,  and  then  they  are  begining  to  reft,  fo 
that  the  Bulb  will  be  fully  formed  for  flowering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Year,  and  will  not  ftirink ;  but  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  at  a  Time  of  the  Year  when  they  are,  in  Adtion, 
the  Bulb  defigned  for  flowering  the  following  Year,  not 
being  fully  ripened,  will  ftirink,  and  frequently  perilh, 
or  if  they  furvive  their  Removal,  do  not  recover  their 
former  Strength  in  lefs  Time  than  two  Years. 

When  thefe  are  removed  into  a  Garden,  the  Soil 
Ihould  be  adapted  to  the  Sorts.  Such  of  them  as  grow 
naturally  in  moift  Paftures,  fhould  be  planted  in  ftiady, 
moift  Borders ;  thofe  which  are  Inhabitants  of  Woods 
may  be  planted  under  Trees  in  Wildernefles,  but  fuch 
as  grow  upon  Chalk  Hills  Ihould  have  a  Bed  of  Chalk 
prepared  for  them  in  an  open  Situation,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fixed  in  their  feveral  Places,  they  Ihould  not 
be  difturbed  after ;  for  if  they  are  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  the  lefs  the  Ground  is  difturbed,  the  better  the 
Plants  will  thrive,  and  the  longer  they  will  continue. 

OPUNTIA.  Pourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  239.  Tab.  122. 
Puna.  Hort.  Elth.  295.  Cabins.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  539. 
[This  Plant  is  called  Opuntia ,  becaufe  Pheophraftus 
writes,  that  it  grows  about  Opuntium.']  The  Indian  Fig, 
or  prickly  Pear  ;  in  French ,  Raquette. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

Phe  Flower  is  compofed  of  feveral  Petals ,  which  me  ob- 
iufe ,  concave ,  and  placed  in  a  circular  Order ,  filing  upon 
the  Germen.  It  .has  a  great  Number  of  Awl -fhaped  Sta¬ 
mina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Germen ,  are  jhorter  than 
th'e  Petals ,  and  terminated  by  oblong  ere  hi  Summits.  The 
Germen ,  which  is  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupports  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  Style ,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a 
multifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  flefhy 
iimbilicated  Fruit  with  one  Cell ,  inclofing  many  roundifh 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  Pourneforf  s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal ,  or  Empalement ,  be¬ 
comes  a  Fruit  with  one  Capfule.  Dr.  Linriaus  places  it 
in  the  firft  Section  ol  his  twelfth  Clafs,  in  which  he 
ranges  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  more  than  nine¬ 
teen  Stamina ,  which  are  inferted  either  into  the  Empale¬ 
ment,  or  Petals  of  the  Flower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Opuntia  articulis  ovatis  compreffis ,  fpinis  fetaceis. 
Indian  Fig  with  oval  comprefled  Joints,  and  briftly 
Spines.  This  is  the  Opuntia  vulgo  herbdriorum.  J.  B.  1 . 
1 54.  The  common  Opuntia ,  or  Indian  Fig. 

2.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato-oblongis ,  fpinis  fetaceis. 
Indian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  Joints,  and  briftly  Spines. 


This  is  the  Opuntia  folio  oblongo  media.  Pourn.  Infl,  l 
H.  239.  Middle  Indian  Fig  with  oblong  Leaves. 

3.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato-oblongis,  Jpinis  fubulati 
Indian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  Joints,  and  Awl-Ihape 
Spines.  This  is  the  Opuntia  major,  validiffmis  fpin 
munita.  Pourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  239.  Greater  Indian  Fi 
armed  with  very  ftrong  Spines. 

4.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato-oblongis ,  fpinis  longiffm 
nigricantibus.  Indian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  Joints,  ar 
very  long  black  Spines.  This  is  the  Puna  elatior  fpn 
validis  nigricantibus.  Hort.  Elth.  Pab.  194*  Taller  l 
dian  Fig  with  ftrong  black  Spines. - 

5.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato-oblongis  craffiiffimis,  fik 
inaqualibus.  Indian  Fig  with  oblong,  oval,  thick  Joint 
and  unequal  Spines.  This  is  the  Opuntia  maxima,  fit 
fpinofo ,  latiffimo  &  longiffimo.  Pourn.  Infl.  240.  Greate 
Indian  Fig  with  the  longeft  and  broadeft  prickly  Lea: 

6.  Opuntia  articulis  ovato-oblongis  fubinermibus.  1 
dian  Fig  with  oblong  oval  Joints,  almoft  without  Spine 
This  is  the  Opuntia  maxima,  folio  oblongo -rotundo  major 
fpinulis  mollibus  &  innccentibus  obfito,  flore  firiis  rubris  v 
riegato.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  194.  Greateft  Indian  Fig  wi 
a  larger  oblong  round  Leaf,  armed  with  foft  innoce 
fmall  Spines,  and  a  Flower  variegated  with  red  Stripe 
commonly  called,  the  Cochineal  Fig. 

7.  Opuntia  articulis  cylindrico-ventricojis  comprejj 
fpinis  fetaceis.  Indian  Fig  with  comprefled,  cylindric; 
bellied  Joints,  and  briftly  Spines.  This  is  the  Fit 
Indica ,  feu  Opuntia  curajfavica  minima.  Hort.  Amft. 
107.  Indian  Fig,  or  the  leaft  Gpuntia  of  Curaffoa,  fr 
quently  titled  Pinpillow, 

8.  Opuntia  articulis  longiffimis  tenuibus  comprejj 
fpinis  longiffimis  confertiffimis,  gracilibus  albic antibus  am 
tis.  Houfi.  Mff.  Stalky  Indian  Fig,  with  large,  narro 
comprefled  Leaves,  armed  with  the  longeft,  narrowe 
white  Spines,  growing  in  Clufters  ;  this  is  by  the  Gd 
deners  called,  Robinfon  Crufoe’s  Coat. 

9.  Opuntia  prolifer  enjiformi- compreffis  final 0-1 
pandus.  Indian  Fig  with  comprefled  Sword-Ihaped  Join 
whofe  Indentures  turn  backward.  This  is  the  Cert 
fcolopendri  folio  brachiato.  Hort.  Elth.  73.  Pab.  t 
Torch  Thiftle  with  a  branching  Spleenwort  Leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  are  of  all  of  them  Natives  of  Amern 
though  the  firft  Sort  is  found  growing  wild  on  t 
Sides  of  the  Roads  about  Naples,  in  Sicily,  and  Spa, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  Plants  may  have  been  broug 
from  America  thither,  at  firft.  This  Sort  has  been  lo1 
in  the  Englifh  Gardens  ;  the  Joints  or  Branches  of  tl 
are  oval,  or  roundifh,  comprefled  on  their  two  Sicj 
flat,  and  have  fmall  Leaves  coming  out  in  Knots  • 
their  Surface,  as  alfo  on  their  upper  Edges,  which  1 
off  in  a  fhort  Time  ;  and  at  the  fame  Knots  there; 
three  or  four  fhort  briftly  Spines,  which  do  not  app< 
unlefs  they  are  clofely  viewed  j  but  on  being  handlf 
they  enter  the  F'lefh,  and  feparate  from  the  Plant, 
are  troublefome,  and  often  very  difficult  to  get  out 
the  Flefh.  The  Branches  of  this  Sort  fpread  near  1 
Ground,  arid  frequently  trail  upon  it,  puting  out  n 
Roots,  fo  are  extended  to  a  conflderable  Diftance,  a 
never  rife  in  Height ;  thefe  are  flefhy  and  herbacec 
while  they  are  young,  but  as  they  grow  old  becoi 
drier,  of  a  tough  Contexture,  and  have  ligneous  Fibr 
The  Flowers  come  out  on  the  upper  Edges  of  1 
Branches,  generally,  though  foinetimes  they  are  p: 
duced  on  their  Sides ;  thefe  fit  upon  the  Embryo  of  1 
Fruit,  and  are  compofed  of  feveral  roundifh  cona 
Petals,  which  fpread  open  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yell* 
Colour,  and  within  arile  a  great  Number  of  Stanu 
faftened  to  the  Embryo  of  the  Fruit,  which  are  terr 
nated  by  oblong  Summits ;  and  in  the  Center  is  fitua 
the  Style,  crowned  by  a  many-pointed  Stigma.;  at 
the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Embryo  fwells  to  an  oblc 
Fruit,  whofe  Skin,  or  Cover,  is  let  with  fmall  Spines 
Clufters,  and  the  Infide  is  flefhy,  of  a  purple,  or  1 
Colour,  in  which  are  lodged  many  black  Seeds.  T 
Plant  flowers  here  in  July  and  Auguft ,  but  unlefs  ’ 
Seafon  is  very  warm,  the  Fruit  will  not  ripen  in  E> 
land . 

1  received  fome  Branches  of  this  Sort  from  Mr. 

ter  Collinfon,  F.  R.  S.  who  al fured  me  they  were  f 
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rom  Newfoundland ,  where  the  Plants  grow  natu- 
whieh  is  much  farther  to  the  North  than  it  was 
,  known  to  grow,  and  how  it  endures  the  Cold  of 
Tountry  is  inconceivable,  for  though  the  Plants 
ive  abroad  in  England ,  in  a  warm  Situation  and  a 
oil,  yet,  in  fevere  Winters,  they  are  generally  de- 
d  if  they  are  not  protected  from  the  F'roft. 
e  fecond  Sort  hath  oblong,  oval,  compreffed 
hes,  which  grow  more  ereft  than  thofe  of  the  firfl, 
rmed  v/ith  longer  briftly  Spines,  which  come  out 
alters  from  a  Point  on  each  of  the  compreffed 
fpreading  open  like  the  Rays  of  a  Star.  The 
;rs  grow  upon  the  Embryo  of  the  Fruit,  which 
out  from  the  upper  Edges  of  the  Leaves  like 
rft,  but  are  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  yellow  Co- 
The  Fruit  is  alfo  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  purple 
ir,  the  outer  Skin  is  alfo  armed  with  longer  Spines ; 
i  the  molt  common  Sort  in  Jamaica ,  and  upon  the 
of  this  the  wild  Sort  of  Cochineal  feeds,  which  is 
Sylvefier.  I  had  fome  of  the  Plants  fent  me  with 
ye  Infefts  upon  them  from  Jamaica ,  by  the  late 
louftoun ,  who  was  writing  a  Hiftory  of  thefe  In- 
at  the  Time  when  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  ; 
Infedts  kept  alive  upon  the  Plants  here,  for  three 
jr  Months,  but  afterward  perilhed.  If  the  Fruit 
s  Plant  is  eaten,  it  will  dye  the  Urine  of  a  bloody 
ir. 

,e  third  Sort  hath  llronger  Branches  than  the  fe- 
which  are  armed  with  larger  Thorns,  of  an  Awl- 
;  they  are  whitilh,  and  come  out  in  Clulters  like 
of  the  other  Sort.  The  Flowers  are  large,  of  a 
t  yellow  Colour,  and  the  Fruit  is  lhaped  like  the 
1  Sort. 

e  fourth  Sort  grows  taller  than  either  of  the  for- 
the  Branches  are  larger,  thicker,  and  of  a  deeper 
,  and  are  armed  with  Itrong  black  Spines,  which 
out  in  Clufters  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  but 
lufters  are  farther  afunder.  The  Flowers  are  pro- 
from  the  upper  Edges  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
:r  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are  of  a  pur- 
Colour,  as  are  alfo  the  Stamina  •,  the  Fruit  is  of 
me  Form  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  do  not  ripen 

e  fifth  Sort  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Sorts  yet  known, 
foints  of  thefe  are  more  than  a  Foot  long,  and 
Inches  broad  ;  they  are  very  thick,  of  a  deep 
Colour,  and  armed  with  a  few  fhort  briftly  Spines; 
der  Branches  of  this  often  become  almoft  taper, 
re  very  ftrong.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  I  have 
yet  feen  •,  for  although  I  have  had  many  of  the 
s  more  than  ten  Feet  high,  none  of  them  has  pro- 
1  any  Flowers. 

ie  fixth  Sort  has  been  always  fuppofed  to  be  the 
,  upon  which  the  Cochineal  Infedts  feed  ;  this 
oblong,  fmooth,  green  Branches,  which  grow  eredt, 
ife  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  having 
:  any  Spines  on  them,  and  thofe  few  which  are, 
:arce  be  difcerned  at  a  Diftance,  and  are  fo  fott 
t  to  be  troublefome  when  handled.  The  Flowers 
is  Sort  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purple  Colour,  Handing 
the  Embryo  of  the  Fruit,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
of  the  other  Sort,  but  do  not  expand  open  like 
.  The  Flowers  ot  this  appear  late  in  the  Autumn, 
the  Fruit  drop  off  in  Winter,  without  coming  to 
‘effect ion  here  •,  this  Sort  is  cultivated  in  the  Fields 
ew  Spain ,  for  the  Increafe  ot  the  Infedts,  but  it 
s  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  where  it  is  probable  the  true 
ineal  might  be  difcovered,  if  Perfons  ot  Skill  were 
irch  after  the  Infedts. 

re  feventh  Sort  is  faid  to  grow  naturally  at  Curajfao  ; 
lath  cylindrical  fwelling  Joints,  which  are  clofely 
d  with  (lender  white  Spines.  The  Branches  fpread 
>n  every  Side,  and  where  they  have  no  Support, 
o  the  Ground,  very  often  feparating  at  the  Joints 
the  Plants,  and,  as  they  lie  upon  the  Ground, 
aut  Roots,  fo  form  new  Plants  ;  this  Sort  very 
i  produces  Flowers  in  England.  In  the  Wefi- Indies 
tailed  Pinpillow,  from  the  Appearance  which  the 
ches  have  to  a  Pin  Cufhion  ftuck  full  of  Pins, 
ie  eighth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Jamaica ,  by  the 
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late  Dr.  Honficur.,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  there 
in  great  Plenty,  but  could  never  obferve  either  Fruit  or 
Flower  upon  any  of  the  Plants,  nor  have  any  of  them 
produced  either  in  England.  The  Branches  of  this  Sort 
have  much  longer  Joints  than  any  of  the  other  ;  they 
are  narrower,  and  more  compreffed.  The  Spines  of 
this  are  very  long,  (lender,  and  of  a  yellowifh  brown 
Colour,  coming  out  in  Clufters  all  over  the  Surface  of 
the  Branches,  crofting  each  other,  fo  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  to  handle,  tor  upon  being  touched,  the  Spines 
adhere  to  the  Hand,  and  quit  the  Branches,  and  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  Flefh,  fo  become  very  troublefome. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Braftls  ;  this 
hath  very  thin  Branches,  which  are  indented  regularly 
on  their  Edges,  like  Spleenwort ;  they  are  of  a  light 
green,  and  lhaped  like  a  broad  Sword  ;  thefe  are  fmooth, 
having  no  Spines.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ftting  on  the 
Embryos  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  other  Sorts ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  Colour.  The  Fruit  is  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  firft  Sort,  but  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

All  thefe  Sorts  (except  the  firft)  are  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  nor  can  many  ot 
them  be  preferved  through  the  Winter  here,  irnlefs  they 
have  artificial  Heat ;  for  when  they  are  placed  in  a 
Green-houfe,  they  turn  to  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  their 
Branches  fhrink,  and  frequently  rot  on  the  firft  Ap¬ 
proach  of  warm  Weather  in  the  Spring. 

Thefe  Plants  may  all  be  propagated  by  cuting  off 
their  Branches  at  the  Joints,  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months,  which  fhould  be  laid  in  a  warm  dry  Place  for 
a  Fortnight,  that  the  wounded  Part  may  be  healed  over, 
otherwife  they  will  rot  with  the  Moifture  which  they 
imbibe  at  that  Part,  as  is  the  Cafe  with  moft  other  luq- 
culent  Plants.  The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Plants  muft  be 
planted,  fhould  be  compofed  after  the  following  Man*- 
ner,  viz.  one  Third  of  light  frefh  Earth  from  a  Failure, 
a  third  Part  Sea  Sand,  and  the  other  Part  fhould  be  one 
Half  roten  Tan,  and  the  other  Half  Lime  Rubbifh  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  well  mixed,  and  laid  in  a  Heap  three  or 
four  Months  before  it  is  ufed,  obferving  to  turn  it  over 
at  leaft  once  a  Month,  that  the  feveral  Parts  may  be 
well  united ;  then  you  fhould  pafs  it  through  a  rough 
Screen,  in  order  to  feparate  the  largeft  Stones  and  Clods, 
but  by  no  Means  fift  it  too  fine,  which  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  Fault  •,  then  you  fhould  referve  fome  of  the  fmaller 
Stones  and  Rubbifh  to  lay  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots, 
in  order  to  keep  an  open  Paffage  for  the  Moifture  to 
drain  off,  which  is  what  muft  be  obferved  for  all  fuc- 
culent  Plants,  for  if  the  Moifture  be  detained  in  the 
Pots,  it  will  rot  their  Roots,  and  deftroy  the  Plants. 

When  you  plant  any  of  the  Branches  of  thefe  Plants 
(except  the  firft  Sort)  you  fhould  plunge  the  Pots  into 
a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their 
taking  Root ;  you  fhould  alfo  refrefh  them  now  and 
then  with  a  little  Water,  but  be  very  careful  not  to  let 
them  have  too  much,  or  be  too  often  watered,  efpeci- 
ally  before  they  are  rooted.  When  the  Plants  begin  to 
fhoot,  you  muft  give  them  a  large  Share  of  Air,  by 
raffing  the  Glaffes,  otherwife  their  Shoots  will  draw  up 
fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves,  and 
after  they  have  taken  ftrong  Root,  you  fhould  inure 
them  to  the  Air  by  Degrees,  and  then  remove  them  into 
the  Stove  where  they  fhould  remain,  placing  them  near 
the  Glaffes,  which  fhould  always  be  opened  in  warm 
Weather  ;  fo  that  they  may  have  the  Advantage  of  a 
free  Air,  and  yet  be  protected  from  Wet  and  Cold. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon  thefe  Plants  will  require 
to  be  often  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft  not  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  them  in  large  Quantities,  left  it  rot  them,  and 
in  Winter  this  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  W  armth 
of  the  Stove,  for  if  the  Air  be  kept  very  warm,  they 
will  require  to  be  often  refrefhed,  otherwife  their  Branches 
will  fhrink,  but  if  the  Houfe  be  kept  in  a  moderate  De¬ 
gree  of  Warmth,  they  fhould  have  but  litde,  tor  Moi¬ 
fture  at  that  Seafon  will  rot  them  very  foon. 

The  Heat  in  which  thefe  Plants  thrive  beft,  is  the 
temperate  Point,  as  marked  on  Botanical  1  hermon.e- 
ters,  tor  if  they  are  kept  too  warm  in  Winter,  it  causes 
their  Shoots  to  be  very  tender,  weak,  and  tnhghtly. 

Thole 
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Thofe  Sorts  which  arc  inclinable  to  grow  upright, 
fhould  have  their  Branches  fupported  with  Stakes,  other- 
wife  their  Weight  is  fo  great,  that  it  will  break  them 
down. 

Thefe  Plants  are  by  mod  People  expofed  to  the  open 
Air  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  but  they  thrive  much  better 
if  they  are  continued  in  the  Stoves,  provided  the  Glades 
be  kept  open,  fo  that  they  may  have  free  Air ;  for 
when  they  are  fet  abroad,-  the  great  Rains  which  gene¬ 
rally  fall  in  Summer,  together  with  the  unfettled  Tem¬ 
perature  of  the  Air  in  our  Climate,  greatly  diminifh 
their  Beauty,  by  retarding  their  Growth  ;  and  fome- 
times  in  wet  Summers  they  arefo  replete  with  Moifture, 
as  to  rot  in  the  fucceeding  Winter  •,  nor  will  thofe 
Plants  which  are  fet  abroad  (I  mean  the  tender  Sorts) 
produce  their  Flowers  and  Fruit  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  thofe 
which  are  conftantly  preferved  in  the  Houfe. 

ORANGE.  See  Aurantium. 

ORCHARD.  In  planting  of  an  Orchard,  great 
Care  fhould  be  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  fuch 
Sorts  of  Fruits  only  fhould  be  chofen,  as  are  bell  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  Ground  defigned  for  planting,  otherwife  there 
can  be  little  Hopes  of  their  fucceeding  ;  and  it  is  for 
want  of  rightly  obferving  this  Method,  that  we  fee  in 
many  Countries  Orchards  planted,  which  never  arrive 
to  any  tolerable  Degree  of  Perfection,  their  Trees  ftar- 
ving ;  and  their  Bodies  are  either  covered  with  Mofs, 
or  the  Bark  cracks  and  divides,  both  which  are  evident 
Signs  of  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Trees  ;  whereas,  if  in- 
jftead  of  Apples  the  Orchard  had  been  planted  with 
Pears,  Cherries,  or  any  other  Sort  of  Fruit  better  a- 
dapted  to  the  Soil,  the  Trees  might  have  grown  very 
well,'  and  produced  great  Quantities  of  Fruit. 

As  to  thePofition  of  the  Orchard,  (if  you  are  at  full 
Liberty  to  choofe)  a  rifing  Ground,  open  to  the  South- 
eaft,  is  to  be  prefered  ;  but  I  would  by  no  Means  ad- 
vife  planting  upon  the  Side  of  a  Hill,  where  the  Decli¬ 
vity  is  very  great ;  for  in  fuch  Places  the  great  Rains 
commonly  wafh  down  the  better  Part  of  the  Ground, 
whereby  the  Trees  would  be  deprived  of  proper  Nou- 
lifhment ;  but  where  the  Rife  is  gentle,  it  is  of  great 
Advantage  to  the  Trees  by  admiting  the  Sun  and  Air 
between  them,  better  than  it  can  upon  an  entire  Level, 
which  is  an  exceeding  Benefit  to  the  Fruit,  by  diffipat- 
ing  Fogs  and  drying  up  the  Damps,  which,  when  de¬ 
tained  amongft  the  Trees,  mix  with  the  Air  and  render 
it  rancid,  if  it  be  defended  from  the  Weft,  North,  and 
Eaft  Winds,  it  will  alfo  render  the  Situation  ftill  more 
advantageous,  for  it  is  chiefly  from  thofe  Quarters  that 
Fruit  Trees  receive  the  greateft  Injury  ;  therefore,  if 
the  Place  be  not  naturally  defended  from  thefe  by  rifing 
Hills  (which  is  always  to  be  prefered),  then  you  fhould- 
plant  large  growing  Timber  Trees  at  fome  Diftance 
from  the  Orchard,  to  anlwer  this  Purpofe. 

You  fhould  alfo  have  a  great  Regard  to  the  Diftance 
of  planting  the  Trees,  which  is  what  few  People  have 
rightly  confidered ;  for  if  you  plant  them  too  clofe, 
they  will  be  liable  to  Blights  ;  the  Air  being  hereby 
pent  in  amongft  them,  will  alfo  eaufe  the  Fruit  to  be 
ill  tafted,  having  a  great  Quantity  of  damp  Vapours 
from  the  Perfpiration  of  the  Trees,  and  the  Exhalati¬ 
ons  from  the  Earth  mixed  with  it,  which  will  be  im¬ 
bibed  by  the  Fruit,  and  render  their  Juices  crude  and 
unwholefome. 

Wherefore  I  cannot  but  recommend  the  Method  which 
has  been  lately  pradtifed  by  fome  particular  Gentlemen 
with  very  good  Succefs,  and  that  is,  to  plant  the  Trees 
fourfcore Feet  afunder,  but  notin  regular  Rows.  The 
Ground  between  the  Trees  they  plough  and  fow  with 
Wheat  and  other  Crops,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  if  it 
were  clear  from  Trees;  and  they  obferve  their  Crops 
to  be  full  as  good  as  thofe  qui-te  expofed,  except  juft 
under  each  Tree,  when  they  are  grown  large,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  great  Shade  ;  and  by  thus  ploughing  and  tilling 
the  Ground,  the  Trees  are  rendered  more  vigorous  and 
healthy,  fcarcely  ever  having  any  Mofs,  or  other  Marks 
of  Poverty,  and  will  abide  much  longer  and  produce 
better  Fruit. 
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If  the  Ground  in  which  you  intend  to  plant  an  ( 
chard  has  been  Pafture  for  fome  Years,  then  you  fho 
plough  in  the  green  Sward  the  Spring  before  you  pj 
the  Trees ;  and  if  you  will  permit  it  to  lie  a  Sunn  r 
fallow,  it  will  greatly  mend  it,  provided  you  ftir  it  t  > 
or  three  Times,  to  rot  the  Sward  of  Grafs,  and  prev  t 
Weeds  growing  thereon. 

At  Michaelmas  you  fhould  plough  it  pretty  deep,  t 
order  to  make  it  loofe  for  the  Roots  of  the  Tn 
which  fhould  be  planted  thereon  in  Ofiober,  provi< 
the  Soil  be  dry  ;  but  if  it  be  moift,  the  Begihino- 
March  will  be  a  better  Seafon.  The  Diftance,  jf° 
figned  for  a  clofe  Orchard,  muft  not  be  lefs  than  ft  j 
Feet,  but  the  Trees  planted  twice  that  Diftance  1 
fucceed  better. 

When  you  have  finifhed  planting  the  Trees,  1  j 
fhould  provide  fome  Stakes  to  fupport  them,  otherv  - 
the  Wind  will  blow  them  out  of  the  Ground ;  wi 
will  do  them  much  Injury,  efpecially  after  they  h  * 
been  planted  fome  Time ;  for  the  Ground  in  the  I  . 
tumn  being  warm,  and  for  the  moft  part  moift,  L 
Trees  will  very  foon  pufh  out  a  great  Number  of  yot  r 
Fibres ;  which,  if  broken  off  by  their  being  difplac  ’ 
will  greatly  retard  the  Growth  of  the  Trees. 

In  the  Spring  following,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  pr  > 
dry,  you  fhould  cut  a  Quantity  of  green  Sward,  vvh » 
muft  belaid  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  abourtl 
Roots,  turning  the  Grafs  downward,  which  will  ].  - 
vent  the  Sun  and  Wind  from  drying  the  Grou  , 
whereby  a  great  Expence  of  Watering  will  be  fav<  , 
and  after  the  firft  Year  they  will  be  out  of  Danger,  p  . 
vided  they  have  taken  well. 

Whenever  you  plough  the  Ground  betwixt  tl ; 
Trees,  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  go  too  deep  amon  . 
their  Roots,  left  you  fhould  cut  them  off,  which  wo 
greatly  damage  the  Trees ;  but  if  you  do  it  cautiou  , 
the  ftiring  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  will  be  of  gi  : 
Benefit  to  them  ;  though  you  fhould  obferve,  neve;|  > 
fow  too  near  the  Trees,  nor  fuffer  any  great  root; ; 
Weeds  to  grow  about  them,  which  would  exhauft  : 
Goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  and  ftarve  them. 

If  after  the  Turf  which  was  laid  round  the  Trees,  * 
roted,  you  dig  it  in  gently  about  the  Roots,  it  will  grt  - 
ly  encourage  them. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  plant  many  Sorts 
Fruit  together  in  the  fame  Orchard,  mixing  the  Ti 
alternately ;  but  this  is  a  Method  which  fhould  alw 
be  avoided,  for  hereby  there  will  be  a  great  Differe 
in  the  Growth  of  the  Trees,  which  will  not  only  ren 
them  unfightly,  but  alfo  the  Fruit  upon  the  lower  Ti 
ill  tafted,  by  the  tall  ones  overfhadowing  them  ;  fot 
if  you  are  determined  to  plant  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruit 
the  fame  Spot,  you  fhould  obferve  to  place  the  lara 
growing  Trees  backward,  and  fo  proceed  to  thofe! 
lefs  Growth,  continuing  the  fame  Method  quite  throt 
the  whole  Plantation  ;  whereby  it  will  appear  at  a  I 
tance  in  a  regular  Slope,  and  the  Sun  and  Air  1 
more  equally  pafs  throughout  the  whole  Orchard,  t 
every  Tree  may  have  an  equal  Benefit  therefrom ; 
this  can  only  be  pradtifed  upon  good  Ground,  in  wh 
moft  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  will  thrive. 

The  Soil  of  your  Orchard  fhould  alfo  be  mended  o 
iiy  two  or  three  Years  with  Dung,  or  other  Mam 
which  will  alfo  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  Cr 
fown  between  ;  fo  that  where  Perfons  are  not  inclina 
to  help  their  Orchards,  where  the  Expence  of  Man 
is  pretty  great,  yet,  as  there  is  a  Crop  expedted  lr 
the  Ground  befides  the  Fruit,  they  will  the  morereac 
be  at  the  Charge  upon  that  Account. 

In  making  Choice  of  Trees  for  an  Orchard,  ; 
fhould  always  obferve  to  procure  them  from  a  Soil  net 
akin  to  that  where  they  are  to  ,be  planted,  or  rat 
poorer;  for  if  you  have  them  from  a  very  rich  S 
and  that  wherein  you  plant  them  is  but  indifferent,  tl 
will  not  thrive  well,  efpecially  for  four  or  five  Ite 
after  planting  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  very  wrong  Practice 
make  the  Nurfery  where  young  Trees  are  raifed  v 
rich,  when  the  Trees  are  defigned  for  a  middling  or  p 
Soil.  The  Trees  fhould  alio  be  young  and  thrivi: 
for  whatever  fome  Perfons  may  advife  to  the  contra 
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t  it  has  always  been  obferved,  that  though  large  Trees 
ay  grow  and  produce  Fruit  after  being  removed,  they 
ver  make  fo  good  Trees,  nor  are  fo  long  lived,  as 
afe  which  are  planted  while  young. 

Thefe  Trees,  after  they  are  planted  out,  will  require 
other  pruning,  but  only  to  cut  out  dead  Branches, 
fuch  as  crofs  each  other,  which  render  their  Heads 
nfufed  and  unfightly  :  The  pruning  them  too  often, 
fhortening  their  Branches,  is  very  injurious  •,  efpe- 
lly  to  Cherries  and  Stone  Fruit,  which  will  gum  pro- 
rioufly,  and  decay  in  fuch  Places  where  they  are  cut ; 
d  the  Apples  and  Pears  which  are  not  of  fo  nice  a 
tture,  will  produce  a  greater  Quantity  of  lateral 
anches,  which  will  fill  the  Heads  of  the  Trees  with 
ak Shoots,  whenever  their  Branches  are  thus  fiiorten- 
;  and  many  Times  the  Fruit  is  hereby  cut  off,  which, 
many  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  is  fir  ft  produced  at  the 
tremity  of  their  Shoots. 

[t  may,  perhaps,  feem  ftrange  to  fome  Perfons,  that 
iould  recommend  the  allowing  fo  much  Diftance  to 
1  Trees  in  an  Orchard,  becaufe  a  fmall  Piece  of 
ound  will  admit  of  very  few  Trees  when  planted  in 
3  Method  ;  but  they  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  when 
Trees  are  grown  up,  they  will  produce  a  great  deal 
ire  Fruit,  than  twice  the  Number  when  planted 
ie,  and  will  be  vaftly  better  tailed  ;  the  Trees  when 
ced  at  a  large  Diftance,  being  never  fo  much  in  Dan- 
of  blighting  as  in  clofe  Plantations,  as  hath  been 
erved  in  Herefordfhire ,  the  great  County  for  Or- 
rds,  where  they  find,  that  when  Orchards  are  fo 
nted  or  fituated,  that  the  Air  is  pent  up  amongft  the 
:es,  the  Vapoiirs  which  arife  from  the  Damp  of  the 
>und,  and  the  Perfpiration  of  the  Trees,  collect  the 
at  of  the  Sun,  and  refled:  it  in  Streams  fo  as  to  caufe 
it  they  call  a  Fire  Blaft,  which  is  the  moft  hurtful 
heir  Fruits ;  and  this  is  moft  frequent  where  the  Or- 
rds  are  open  to  the  South  Sun. 

Sut  as  Orchards  lhould  never  be  planted,  unlefs 
re  large  Quantities  of  Fruit  are  defired,  fo  it  will  be 
fame  Thing  to  allow  twice  or  three  Times  the  Quan- 
of  Ground ;  fince  there  may  be  a  Crop  of  Grain  of 
Sort  upon  the  fame  Place  (as  was  before  faid),  fo 
there  is  no  Lofs  of  Ground ;  and  for  a  Family  only 
hardly  worth  while  to  plant  an  Orchard  ;  fince  a 
Fen  Garden  well  planted  with  Efpaliers  will  afford 
e  Fruit  than  can  be  eaten  while  good,  efpecially  if 
Kitchen  Garden  be  proportioned  to  the  Largenefs  of 
Family  ;  and  if  Cyder  be  required,  there  may  be  a 
e  Avenue  of  Apple  Trees  extended  crols  a  neigh¬ 
ring  Field,  which  will  render  it  pleafant,  and  pro- 
“  a  great  Quantity  of  Fruit ;  or  there  may  be  fome 
!e  Rows  ol  Trees  planted  to  furround  Fields,  ific. 

:h  will  fully  anfwer  the  fame  Purpofe,  and  be  lefs 
le  to  the  Fire  Blafts  before  mentioned. 

>RCHIS.  Tourn.  Lift.  R.  H.  431.  Tab.  248  6?  249-. 
Gen.  Plant.  900.  [of  oy/yg,  a  Tefticle,  becaufe  the 
t  of  this  Plant  refembles  the  Tefticles  of  a  Man  ;  or 
to  have  an  Appetite  after,  on  Account  of  its 
ga  Provocative  to  Venery  :  It  is  alfo  called  xui >o<rop- 
of  xui/8f,  a  Dog,  and  op^g,  a  Tefticle.]  Satyrion, 
ool-ftones. 

The  Charadlers  are, 

hath  a  Jingle  Stalk  with  a  vague  Sheath ,  it  has  no 
dement.  The  Flower  hath  five  Petals,  three  without 
two  within ,  which  rife  and  join  in  a  Standard.  The 
arium  is  of  one  Leaf  \  fixed  to  the  Side  of  the  Recep- 
,  between  the  Divifion  of  the  Petals.  The  upper  Lip 
wt  and  ere 51,  the  under  large ,  broad ,  and  fpreading  ; 
rube  is  pendulous ,  Horn  -Jhaped,  and  prominent  behind, 
ith  two  Jhort  Jlender  Stamina  feting  upon  the  Point al, 
ovaleretl  Summits ,  fixed  to  the  upper  Lip  of  the  Nec- 
w.  It  hath  an  oblong  contorted  Germen  under  the 
'eri  with  a  jhort  Style  faftened  to  the  upper  Lip  of  the 
arium,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  comprejfed  Stigma.  The 
ien  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  Capfule  with  one  Cell , 
tg  three  Keel-Jhaped  Valves ,  opening  on  the  three  Sides , 
joined  at  Top  and  Bottom ,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  like 

his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedlion 
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of  Tcurnefort's  eleventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  an  anomalous  Flower  of  one  Leaf ,  whofe  Fmpalcment 
becomes  the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in  the  firft 
Sedlion  of  his  twentieth  Clafs,  which  contains  thole 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina ,  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with ,  or  fixed  to  the  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifis ,  nedtarii  labio  quadrifido 
crenulato ,  cornu  obtufo.  A5i.  Upfal.  1 740.  Orchis  with 
undivided  Bulbs,  the  Lip  of  the  Nectarium  cut  into 
four  Points  which  are  (lightly  indented,  and  an  obtiffe 
Horn.  This  is  the  Orchis  morio  fiemma.  C.  B.  P.  82. 
Common  female  Orchis. 

2.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifis,  nedtarii  labio  aquati,  cornu 
integro ,  gale#  alis  refiexis  acutis.  Orchis  with  undivided 
Bulbs,  the  Lip  of  the  Nedlarium  equal,  an  entire  Horn, 
and  the  Wings  of  the  Standard  acute  and  reflexed.  This 
is  the  Orchis  morio  mas ,  foliis  maculatis.  C.  B.  P.  8 1 . 
The  male  Orchis  with  fpoted  Leaves.  • 

3.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifis ,  nedtarii  labio  lanceolate  in- 
tegerrimo,  cornu  longiffimo,  p et alis  pat entibus.  Adi.  Upfal. 
1740.  Orchis  with  undivided  Bulbs,  the  Lip  of  the 
Nedlarium  entire  and  Spear-fhaped,  a  very  long  Horn, 
and  Petals  fpreading  very  wide.  This  is  the  Orchis  al¬ 
ba  bifolia  minor,  calcari  oblongo.  C.  B.  P.  83.  Smaller 
white  two-leaved  Orchis,  with  an  oblong  Spur,  or  But¬ 
terfly  Orchis. 

4.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifis ,  nedtarii  labio  quinquefido 
punllis  fcabro,  cornu  obtufo,  petalis  confiuentibus .  A5t. 
Upfal.  1740.  Orchis  with  undivided  Bulbs,  a  five-point¬ 
ed  Lip  to  the  Nectarium,  having  rough  Spots,  an  ob¬ 
tufe  Horn,  and  Petals  runing  together.  This  is  the 
Orchis  latifolia,  hiante  cucullo  major.  Tourn.  lnft.  R.  H. 
432.  The  Man  Orchis. 

5.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifis,  nedtarii  labio  trifido  antice 
bident  at  0,  cornu  longo,  petalis  acuminatis.  Act.  Upfal. 
1740.  Orchis  with  undivided  Bulbs,  a  trifid  Lip  to  the 
Nedlarium,  indented  with  two  Teeth  behind,  a  long 
Horn,  and  acute-pointed  Petals.  This  is  the  Orchis 
militaris,  montana ,  fpica  rubente ,  conglomerate!.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  432.  Mountain  military  Orchis,  with  a  red- 
ifli  conglomerated  Spike. 

6.  Orchis  bulbis  indivifis,  nedtarii  labio  quadrifido 

pundtis  fcabro,  cornu  obtufo,  petalis  dijlindtis.  A5i.  Upfal. 
1740.  Orchis  with  undivided  Bulbs,  the  Lip  of  the 
Nedlarium  quadrifid,  and  having  rough  Spots,  an  ob¬ 
tufe  Horn,  and  diftindl  Petals.  This  is  the  Orchis  Pan- 
nonica  iv.  Cluf.  Hifl.  1.  p.  268.  The  fourth  Pannonian 
Orchis  of  Clufius.  > 

7.  Orchis  bulbis  fubpalmatis  redtis,  nedtarii  cornu  co- 
nico,  labio  trilobo,  lateribus  reflexo,  bradteis  flore  longiori- 
bus.  Act.  Upfal.  1740.  Orchis  with  ftraight,  palrriated, 
bulbous  Roots,  a  conical  Horn-  to  the  Nedlarium,  the 
Lip  cut  into  three  Lobes,  which  are  reflexed  on  the  Sides, 
and  Bradleae  longer  than  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Orchis 
palmata pratenfis,  latifolia ,  longis  calcaribus.  C.  B.P.  85. 
Broad-leaved,  Meadow,  handed  Orchis,  having  a  long 
Spur. 

8.  Orchis  bulbis  palmatis  pat  entibus,  nediarii  cornu 
germinibus  breviore,  labio  piano  petalis  dorfalibus  eredlis. 
Adi.  Upfal.  1740.  Orchis  with  handed  fpreading  Bulbs, 
the  Horn  of  the  Nedlarium  (horter  than  the  Germen,  a 
plain  Lip,  and  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Petals  eredt. 
This  is  the  Orchis  palmata  pratenfis,  maculata.  C.  B.  P. 
85.  Meadow,  handed  Orchis,  with  fpoted  Leaves. 

9.  Orchis  bulbis  palmatis,  nedtarii  cornu  fetaceo  ger¬ 
minibus  longiore,  labio  crenajto.  AM.  Upfal.  1740.  Orchis 
with  palmated  Bulbs,  a  briftly  Horn  to  the  Nedlarium, 
which  is  longer  than  the  Germen,  and  a  crenated  Lip. 
This  is  the  Orchis  palmata  minor ,  calcaribus  oblongis. 

C.  B.  P.  85.  Smaller  palmated  Orchis,  with  an  oblong 
Spur  to  the  Flower. 

10.  Orchis  bulbis  fafciculatis  filif omnibus,  nedtarii 
labio  ovato  integerrimo.  Adi.  Upfal.  1 740.  Orchis  with 
Thread-like  Bulbs  growing  in  Bunches,  and  the  Lip  of 
the  Nedlarium  oval  and  entire.  This  is  the  Limodorum 
Auftriacum.  Cluf.  Pan.  241.  Purple  Bird’s  Neft. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Failures,  in  moft 
Parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  double  bulbous  Root, 
with  fome  Fibres  coming  out  from  the  Top;  it  has 
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fetfr  or  fix  oblong  Leaves  lying  on  the  Ground,  which 
are  reflexed.  The  Stalk  riles  nine  or  ten  Inches  high, 
having  four  or  fix  Leaves  which  embrace  it  •,  this  is 
terminated  by  a  fhort  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers,  having 
a  four-pointed  indented  Lip  to  the  Nebtarium,  and  an 
obtufe  Horn.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  marked  with  deeper  purple  Spots  •,  it  flowers  in 
May. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods  and  fha- 
dy  Places  in  many  Parts  of  England  \  this  hath  a  double 
bulbous  Root,  which  is  about  the  Size  and  Shape  of 
middling  Olives  •,  it  hath  fix  or  ieven  long  broad 
Leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Lilies,  which  have  feve- 
ral  black  Spots  on  their  upper  Side  •,  the  Stalk  is  round, 
and  a  Foot  high,  having  one  or  two  fmaller  Leaves 
embracing  it.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  long 
Spike  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  of  a  purple 
Colour,  marked  with  deep  purple  Spots,  and  have  an 
agreeable  Scent.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  slpril. 
°The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  under  Bufhes  by  the 
Side  of  Paftures,  in  many  Parts  of  England.  1  his  hath 
a  Root  compofed  of  two  oblong,  Pear-ftiaped  Bulbs, 
from  which  come  out  three  or  four  Lily-fhaped  Leaves, 
of  a  pale  green,  with  a  few  faint  Spots ;  the  Stalk  rifes 
near  a  Foot  high,  it  is  flender,  furrowed,  and  has  a 
few  very  fmalJ  Leaves  which  embrace  it ;  this  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  loofe  Spike  of  white  Flowers  fmeliing 
fweet,  which  refemble  a  Butterfly  with  expanded  Wings. 
This  flowers  in  June. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  on  Caw- 
Jham  Hills,  and  in  other  Places  where  the  Soil  is  Chalk. 
The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  compofed  of  two  Bulbs, 
from  which  come  out  four  or  five  oblong  Leaves  ;  the 
Stalk  is  about  nine  Inches  high,  fuftaining  a  loofe  Spike 
of  fweet  fmeliing  Flowers,  each  hanging  on  a  pretty 
lono-  Foot  Stalk  •,  they  have  a  fhort  obtufe  Horn,  a 
Creft  and  Wings,  of  an  Afh  Colour  without,  redifli 
within,  and  flriped  with  deeper  Lines  ;  the  Lip  is  ob¬ 
long,  divided  into  five  Parts,  having  rough  Spots.  This 
flowers  in  June. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Chalk  Hills  in  fe- 
verai  Parts  of  England ;  the  Root  of  this  is  compofed  of 
two  oblong  Bulbs,  from  which  arife  three  or  four  nar¬ 
row  oblong  Leaves  ;  the  Stalk  riles  a  Foot  high,  hav¬ 
ing  three  or  four  narrow  erebt  Leaves  which  embrace 
it.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  thick,  roundilh 
Spike  at  the  Top,  they  are  of  a  redilh  Colour,  having 
long  Spurs,  and  the  Wings  are  acute-pointed.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  June. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  dry  Paftures  in 
many  Parts  of  England  ;  this  hath  a  double  bulbous 
Root,  the  Leaves  are  oblong  and  narrow ;  the  Stalk 
rifes  fix  or  feven  Inches  high,  having  two  or  three 
Leaves  which  embrace  it  like  Sheaths.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  clofe  fhort  Spikes  at  the  Top*,  they  are  of  a 
purple  Colour  *,  the  Lip  of  the  Nebtarium  is  divided 
into  four  Parts,  having  rough  Spots  ;  the  Spur  is  ob¬ 
tufe,  and  the  Petals  are  diftinbt.  There  is  a  Variety 
of  this  with  a  white  Nebtarium.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows 
in  many  Parts  of  England  *,  the  Root  of  this  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  flelhy  Bulbs,  which  are  divided  into  four 
or  five  Fingers,  fo  as  to  refemble  an  open  Hand  ;  the 
Stalk  rifes  from  nine  Inches  to  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  the  whole  Length,  which  are  three  or  four 
Inches  long  and  one  broad,  embracing  the  Stalk  with 
their  Bale ;  thefe  are  not  fpoted,  and  end  in  acute 
Points.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a'  Spike  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk,  with  fmall  narrow  Leaves  (called 
Brabtea)  between  them  which  are  longer  than  the  Flow¬ 
ers.  The  Spur  is  half  an  Inch  long,  extended  back¬ 
ward  j  the  Lip  of  the  Nebtarium  is  broad,  divided  into 
three  Lobes,  two  Side  ones  being  refiexed  *,  the  Flowers 
and  Brabtea  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  having  deep  pur¬ 
ple  Spots.  It  flowers  in  May.  There  are  two  Varieties 
of  this,  differing  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  and 
one  with  a  narrower  Leaf. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Meadows' in 
feveral  Parts  of  E?igland  *,  the  Root  of  this  is  compofed 
of  two  broad  flelhy  Bulbs,  both  of  which  are  divided  ‘ 
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into  four  Fingers,  which  fpread  a  funder.  The  St., 
rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  is  very  ftron^,  | 
dining  to  a  purple  Colour  ;  it  is  garnifhed  with  Leav 
the  whole  Length,  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Sta 
are  fix  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  ei 
bracing  it  with  their  Bale.  The  Flowers  are  colled! 
in  a  clofe  Spike  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  of 
pale  purple  Colour;  the  Spur  is  about  a  third  Part 
an  Inch  long;  the  Beard  of  the  Nebfarium  is  pk 
and  divided  into  three  Parts,  which  is  marked  with  de 
purple  Spots;  under  each  Foot  Stalk  is  placed  a  n;  ' 
row  Leaf  (or  Brabtea)  of  a  purplifh  Colour.  T 
Leaves  and  Stalks  of  the  Plant  have  many  dark  Sp<> 

It  flowers  in  June.  There  are  two  or  three  Varieties 
this,  which  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows 
feveral  Parts  of  England ;  this  hath  a  double-hand 
Root,  that  which  iuftains  the  Stalk  being  waftino-  a 
decaying,  but  the  other  is  lull,  fucculent,  and  plum 
the  Fingers  which  compole  the  Root  are  long,  a 
fpread  afunder  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  fix  or  fe^ 
Inches  long,  they  are  narrow,  of  a  pale  green,  a 
have  no  Spots.  The  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  high,  it  is  g; 
ni Hied  with  a  few  narrow  fhort  Leaves,  which  etnbix 
it  like  Sheaths.  It  is  terminated  by  a  beautiful  Spi 
of  red  Flowers  fix  Inches  long,  the  Flowers  are  t 
marked  with  any  Spots ;  they  have  long  flender  brif 
Spurs  like  Birds  Claws,  being  crooked  ;  the  Lip 
the  Nebtarium  is  indented  on  the  Edge.  It  flowers 
June. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  Woods 
feveral  Parts  of  England ,  but  particularly  in  Sujfex  a 
Hampjhire ,  in  both  which  Counties  I  have  feveral  Tin 
found  it.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  ma 
thick,  oblique,  long  Fibres,  which  are  flelhy;  ti 
Stalk  rifes  near  two  Feet  high,  wraped  round  w 
Leaves  like  Sheaths;  thefe  are  of  a  purple  Colo 
The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  Thyrfe  at  the  T: 
of  the  Stalk,  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  having 
oval  entire  Lip  to  the  Nebfarium,  the  Creft  terrain 
ing  in  a  Horn.  It  flowers  in  June. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Orchis  grow  wild  in  feveral  Pa 
of  England ,  but,  for  the  extreme  Oddnefs  and  Beat 
of  their  Flowers,  deferve  a  Place  in  every  good  G 
den  ;  and  the  Reafon  for  their  not  being  cultivated 
Gardens,  proceeds  from  their  Difficulty  to  be  tra 
planted  ;  though  this,  I  believe,  may  be  eafily  ov 
come,  where  a  Perfon  has  an  Opportunity  of  mark: 
their  Roots  in  their  Time  of  flowering,  and  leting  th 
remain  until  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  when  they  n 
be  tranfplanted  with  Safety  ;  for  it  is  the  fame  v 
moft  Sorts  of  bulbous  or  flelhy  rooted  Plants,  whi 
if  tranfplanted  before  their  Leaves  decay,  feldom  li 
notwithftanding  you  preferve  a  large  Ball  of  Earth  ab 
them  *,  for  the  extreme  Parts  of  their  Fibres  extenc 
a  great  Depth  in  the  Ground,  from  whence  they  recc 
their  Nourilhment ;  which,  if  broken  or  dama< 
by  taking  up  their  Roots,  feldom  thrive  after ; 
though  they  may  fometimes  remain  alive  a  Yeai 
two,  yet  they  grow  weaker  until  they  quite  dec; 
which  is  alfo  the  Cafe  with  Tulips,  Fritillarias,  ; 
other  bulbous  Roots,  when  removed,  alter  they  h 
made  Shoots ;  fo  that  whoever  would  cultivate  th< 
Ihould  fearch  them  out  in  their  Seafon  of  flowed 
and  mark  them  ;  and  when  their  Leaves  are  deca) 
or  juft  as  they  are  going  off,  the  Roots  Ihould  be  ta 
up,  and  planted  in  a  Soil  and  Situation  as  nearly 
fembling  that  wherein  they  naturally  grow,  as  poffii 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive,  fo  that  they  cannot 
placed  all  in  the  fame  Bed  ;  for  fome  are  only  fo' 
upon  chalky  Hills,  others  in  moift  Meadow’s,  and  fc 
in  Ifiady  Woods,  or  under  Trees ;  but  if  their  ' 
and  Situation  be  adapted  to  their  various  Sorts,  t 
will  thrive  and  continue  feveral  Years,  and,  during  tl 
Seafon  of  flowering,  will  afford  as  great  Varietie: 
any  Flowers  which  are  at  prefent  cultivated. 

The  other  Sorts  not  here  enumerated,  may. be  foi 
under  the  following  Articles,  Ophrys ,  Salyrium ,  Seraf 
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RIGANUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6 45.  Lourn.  Inft. 

l.  198.  Lab.  9 4.  [of’O plyxvcv,  of  og&,  a  Mountain, 
ydwpeih  t0  rejoice,  q.  d.  a  Plant  that  delights  to  grow 
1  Mountains.]  Origany  or  Pot  Marjoram  ;  in  French , 
an. 

The  Characters  are, 

be  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  having  a  cylindrical , 
rejfed  Lube  -,  the  upper  Lip  is  plain ,  ereCl ,  obtufe ,  ^7/i 
/rz/,  zzzzirr  Azp  A  /rzjfe/,  /£<?  Segments  being  nearly 
.  Lhefe  are  difpofed  in  Spikes ,  compofed  of  oval ,  ca- 
d  Leaves,  placed  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  LAfh. 
Flowers  have  four  fender  Stamina ,  being  as  long 

e  Petal ,  the  other  two  are  longer,  terminated  by  ftrnple 
tits ;  they  have  a  four-cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  a 
r  Style  inclining  to  the  upper  Lip,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
\a.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  four  Seeds  flout  up 
?  Empalement  of  the  Flower. 
his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section 
maud s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants, 

? Flowers  have  two.  long,  and  two  Jhorter  Stamina,  and 
uceeded  by  naked  Seeds.  To  this  Genus  he  has  added 
Majorana  of  Lournefort ,  and  the  Didtamnus  of 
i wave.  The  firft  has  its  Flowers  difpofed  in  four- 
ired  fcaly  Heads,  the  other  has  the  Flowers  difpof- 
loofe  fcaly  Heads,  coming  out  from  between  the 
es.  Lournefort  places  it  in  the  third  Section  of  his 
h  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Lip  Flower 
?  Leaf,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  erect. 

The  Species  are. 

Origanum  fpicis  fubrotundis  paniculatis  conglome- 
bratteis  calyce  longioribus  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
Pot  Marjoram  with  roundifh,  paniculated  Spikes 
:red  in  Clufters,  and  oval  Bradteae  which  are  longer 
the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Origanum  vulgare 
mem.  I.  B.  2.  236.  Common  wild  Origany. 
Origanum  fpicis  longis  pedunculis  aggregatis,  brac- 
mgitudine  calycum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  589.  Origany 
long  Spikes  growing  in  Bunches,  and  Bradteae  as 
as  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Origanum  hera- 
um,  culina  Gallinacea  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  223.  Winter 
Marjoram. 

Origanum  fpicis  oblongis  paniculatis  conglomeratis , 
ovatis  glabris.  Origany  with  oblong  Spikes  of 
ers  growing  in  cluftered  Panicles,  and  oval, 
th  Leaves.  This  is  the  Origanum  humilius  latifolium 

m.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.H.  199.  Low,  broad-leaved, 
th  Origany. 

Origanum  caule  repente,  fpicis  oblongis  conglome- 
bradeis  florum  longioribus.  Origany  with  a  creeping 
,  and  oblong  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  in  CI11- 
with  Bradteae  longer  than  the  Flower.  This  is 
riganum  fylveftre,  humile.  C.  B.  P.  223.  Prod.  109. 

,  wild  Origany. 

Origanum  caule  eredlo  ramofo,  foliis  ovatis  rugo- 
ticis  fubrotundis  conglomeratis ,  braCleis  calycum  bu¬ 
rns.  Origany  with  an  eredt,  branching  Stalk,  oval, 
1  Leaves,  roundifh  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  in 
ers,  with  Bradleae  fhorter  than  the  Empalement. 
is  the  Origanum  Orient  ale  prunella;  folio  glauco ,  flore 
ireo.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  1.  179.  Eaftern  Origany  with 
y  Self-heal  Leaf,  and  a  purple  Flower. 
Origanum  fpicis  aggregatis  longis  prifmaticis  rediis, 
’is  membranaceis,  calyce  duplo  longioribus.  Lin.  Sp. 

•  589.  Origany  with  long,  upright,  prifmatical 
-s  growing  in  Clufters,  and  membraneous  Bradleae 
the  Length  of  the  Empalement.  This  is  the 
num  Creticum.  C.  B.  P.  223.  Origany  of  Crete. 
Origanum  foliis  ovalibus  oh  tufts,  fpicis  fubrotundis 
Ais  pubefcentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  304.  Origany  with 
obtufe  Leaves,  and  roundifh,  compadt,  hairy 
;s-  This  is  the  Major  ana  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  224. 
mon,  or  fweet  Marjoram. 

Origanum  foliis  carnofts  tomentofts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
Origany  with  flefhy,  woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the 
rana  rotundifolia ,  fcutellata,  exotica.  II.  R.  Par. 
Round-leaved,  foreign  Marjoram  with  a  Spoon- 
d  Leaf. 

Origanum  foliis  ovatis  acute  ferratis,  fpicis  con- 
umbellatim  fafligiatis.  Hort.  Clift.  304.  Origany 
ova!  Leaves  acutely  fawed,  and  Spikes  of  Flowers 
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difpofed  in  umbellated  Bunches.  This  is  the  Origanum 
Smyrnaum.  Wheel.  Rail  Hifi.  450.  Origany  of  Smyrna. 

10.  Origanum  foliis  omnibus  tomentofts,  fpicis  nut  an- 
tibus.  Origany  with  all  the  Leaves  woolly,  and  noding 
Spikes  of  blowers.  This  is  the  LiClamnus  Creticus. 
C.  B.  P.  222.  The  Dittany  of  Crete. 

11.  Origanum  foliis  omnibus  glabris,  fpicis  nut  anti - 
bus.  Hort.  Cliff  3°4-  Origany  with  all  the  Leaves  finooth, 
and  noding  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  DiCtamnus 
mantis  Sipyli  origani  foliis.  Flor.  Bat.  2 .79.  Dittany  of 
Mount  Sipylus  with  an  Origany  Leaf. 

12.  Origanum  foliis  inferioribus  tomentofts ,  fpicis  nu- 
tantibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  304.  Origany  with  the  under  Leaves 
hoary,  and  noding  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Origanum  DiClamni  Cretici  facie ,  folio  craffo,  nunc  villofo , 
nunc glabro.  Lourn.  Cor.  13.  Origany  with  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Dittany  of  Crete,  and  thick  Leaves  fometimes 
hairy,  at  others  fmooth. 

13.  Origanum  fpicis  oblongis  aggregatis  hirfutis ,  foliis 
cordatis  tomentofts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  590.  Origany  with 
oblong,  hairy  Spikes  growing  in  Bunches,  and  Heart- 
fhaped,  woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the  Origanum  lignofiim 
Syracufanum  perenne,  unibelld  ampliffvnd  brevi,  lato  (A 
nervofo  folio.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  p.  43.  Lab.  38.  Ligneous, 
perennial  Origany  of  Syracufe  with  a  fhort,  ample  Um¬ 
bel,  and  a  broad,  veined  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Thickets,  and  among 
Bufhes  in  feveral  Parts  of  England  the  Root  is  peren¬ 
nial,  compofed  of  many  ffnall  ligneous  Fibres.  The 
Stalks  are  fquare,  and  rife  near  two  Feet  high,  they  are 
ligneous,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  placed  by 
Pairs  at  each  Joint,  and  from  the  Wings  of  thele  come 
out  three  or  four  fmaller  Leaves  on  each  Side,  which 
refemble  thofe  of  Marjoram,  ft  ting  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ; 
they  have  an  aromatick  Scent-,  the  Flowers  are  produced 
in  roundifh  Spikes  growing  in  Panicles  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks,  many  of  the  Spikes  being  gathered  together  ; 
the  Flowers  are  of  a  Flefh  Colour,  and  peep  out  of  their 
fcaly  Covering.  Their  upper  Lip  is  cut  into  two,  hand¬ 
ing  eredfand  the  lower  Lip  or  Beard  is  divided  into  three, 
and  is  turned  downward  j  the  Stamina  ftand  out  a  little 
beyond  the  Petals,  and  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the 
Autumn.  This  Sort  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
and  is  by  fome  called  Pot  Marjoram,  it  is  generally 
ufed  in  Soups. 

It  will  rife  plentifully  from  fcattered  Seeds,  or  it  may 
be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots ;  the  beft  Time 
for  doing  this  is  in  Autumn,  and  may  be  planted 
in  any  Soil  not  over-moift,  and  will  thrive  in  any  Situ¬ 
ation,  fo  requires  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  it  clear 
from  Weeds.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white 
Flowers,  and  light  green  Stalks,  and  another  with  vari¬ 
egated  Leaves. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  Title 
of  Winter  fweet  Marjoram,  though  this  was  formerly 
ftiled  Pot  Marjoram.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from 
which  arife  many  branching  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high  ;  they  are  four-cornered,  hairy,  and  inclining  to 
a  purplifh  Colour,  garnifhed  with  oval,  obtufe,  hairy 
Leaves,  refembling  greatly  thofe  of  fweet  Marjoram, 
Handing  oppofite  by  Pairs  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  the 
Flowers  are  difpofed  in  Spikes  about  two  Inches  long, 
feveral  arifing  together  from  the  Divifions  of  the  Stalk. 
The  Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  peep  out  of  their 
fcaly  Covers ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn.  It  grows  naturally  in  Greece  and  the 
warm  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive 
in  the  open  Air  in  England,  and  is  chiefly  cultivated  for 
Nofegays,  as  it  comes  fooner  to  flower  than  fweet 
Marjoram,  fo  it  is  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes,  till  the 
other  comes  to  Maturity.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this 
with  variegated  Leaves.  This  is  generally  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  Roots  in  Autumn,  and  fhould  have 
a  dry  Soil,  where  it  will  thrive,  requiring  no  other 
Culture  than  the  firft  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Italy ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  flen-- 
der,  bending  Stalks  near  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with 
oval,  fmooth  Leaves  Handing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks. 

The- 
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The  Flowers  are  produced  in  oblong  Spikes,  which- 
grow  in  cluftered  Panicles ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  purplifh 
Colour,  peeping  out  of  their  fcaly  Coverings.  It  flowers 
in  June ,  and  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots 
in  the  fame  Way  as  the  former. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  plentifully  about  Orleans ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  four- 
cornered  Stalks  about  fix  Inches  high,  which  frequently 
bend  to  the  Ground,  and  put  out  Roots  •,  they  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong,  hairy  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalk.  The  Flowers  grow  in  oblong,  cluftered  Spikes 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  having  long,  coloured  Brac- 
teas  between  each  •,  the  Flowers  are  fome  whitifh,  others 
purple  in  the  fame  Spikes ;  they  are  fmall,  and  peep  out 
of  their  fcaly  Covers.  This  flowers  in  June ,  and  may 
be  propagated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the. former. 

The  fifth  Sort  grow's  naturally  in  the  Levant  ;  it  is  a 
perennial  Plant.  The  Stalks  rife  near  two  Feet  high, 
and  branch  out  their  whole  Length  ;  the  Stalks  are 
purple,  and  garnifhed  with  oval,  rough  Leaves,  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  Self-heal,  but  fmaller.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  roundifh,  cluftered  Spikes,  having  fhort  Brac- 
tete,  the  Flowers  are  purple,  and  appear  in  June ,  but 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here.  It  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  Heads  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  former, 
and  muft  have  a  dry  Soil. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  the  Origany  of  Crete ,  which  is  di¬ 
rected  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  there  has  been  great 
Confufion  among  Botanifts  in  diftinguifhing  the  Species. 
This  rifes  with  four  cornered  Stalks  a  Foot  and  Flalf 
high,  garnifhed  with  oval  hoary  Leaves  of  a  ftrong 
aromatick  Scent.  The  Flowers  grow  in  long,  ereCt, 
bunched  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  having  mem¬ 
braneous  BraCtea  between,  which  are  twice  the  Length 
of  the  Empalement ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  white 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Origany.  It  flowers  in  July, 
but  feldom  perfects  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  Roots  as  the  former,  but  muft  have 
a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situation,  otherwife  it  will  not 
live  through  the  Winter  here. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  the  common  fweet  Marjoram, 
which  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 
With  us  in  England  it  is  efteemed  an  annual  Plant, 
though  the  Roots  often  live  through  the  Winter  in 
mild  Seafons,  or  if  they  are  fheltered  in  a  Green- houle  ; 
but  in  warm  Countries,  I  believe,  it  is  only  biennial. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  generally 
imported  from  the  South  of  France  or  Italy ,  for  they 
feldom  ripen  in  England.  Thefe  are  fown  on  a  warm 
Border  toward  the  End  of  March ,  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up  about  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  Beds  of  rich  Earth,  at  fix  Inches  Diftance 
every  Way,  obferving  to  water  them  duly  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  The  Plants 
will  fpread  and  cover  the  Ground,  in  July  they  will 
begin  to  flower,  at  which  Time  it  is  cut  for  Ufe,  and 
is  then  called  knoted  Marjoram,  from  the  Heads  of 
Flowers  being  colleCbed  into  roundifh  clofe  Heads  like 
Knots. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa ;  this  is  a 
perennial  Plant  with  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  a  Foot  and  Half  high,  dividing  into  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  roundifh,  thick,  woolly  Leaves, 
and  hollowed  like  a  Ladle  ;  they  are  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Marjoram,  but  are  of  a  thicker  Subftance 
and  woolly,  and  have  much  the  fame  Scent.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  roundifh  Spikes  clofely  joined  together  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and,  at  the  End  of  the  fmall  Side 
Branches,  they  are  of  a  pale  Flefh  Colour,  peeping  out 
of  their  fcaly  Coverings.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July  and 
Augujl ,  but  does  not  ripen  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cutings,  which  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  Border  of  good  Earth  during  any  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Months;  and  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  and  duly  wa¬ 
tered,  will  take  Root  freely,  and  afterward  the  Plants 
may  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with 
light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  an  open  Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
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till  the  End  of  Oftober,  when  they  muft  be  placed  un 
Shelter,  for  they  will  not  live  through  the  Wintei 
the  open  Air  here  ;  but  if  they  are  put  under  a 
Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  protected  from  h 
Froft,  and  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible,  in  n 
Weather,  they  will  thrive  better  than  if  they  are  m 
tenderly  treated. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  the  Dittany  of  Crete ,  which  is  u 
in  Medicine  ;  this  grows  naturally  upon  Mount  Ida 
Candia  ;  it  is  a  perennial  Plant.  The  Stalks  are  hai 
and  rife  about  nine  Inches  high,  of  a  purplilh  Colo 
and  fend  out  fmall  Branches  from  their  Sides  by  p; 
oppofite  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  round,  thick,  wc 
ly  Leaves,  which  are  very  white  ;  the  whole  Plant 
a  piercing  aromatick  Scent,  ajrd  biting  Tafte-, 
Flowers  are  collected  in  loofe  leafy  Heads  of  a  pur 
Colour,  which  nod  downward.  The  Flowers 
fmall,  and  of  a  purple  Colour;  the  Stamina  Hands  ; 
beyond  the  Petai,  two  of  them  being  much  longer  ti 
the  other.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  in  wa 
Seafons  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  is  propagated  eafily  by  planting  Cutinos 
Slips,  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months.  Tl 
fhould  be  planted  either  in  Pots  or  a  fhady  Border,  j 
vering  them  clofe  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs  to  exch 
the  Air,  and  now  and  then  refrefhing  them  with  V 
ter,  but  they  muft  not  have  too  much  Wet.  W: 
thefe  have  taken  Root,  they  fhould  be  carefully  ta! 
up,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  fij 
with  light  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  h 
taken  new  Root,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
open  Situation,  where  they  may  continue  till  Autur 
and  then  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  to  lereen  th 
from  the  Froft,  but  they  fhould  enjoy  the  free  Air 
all  Times  in  mild  Weather.  The  following  Spr 
fome  of  the  Plants  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots, ; 
planted  in  a  warm  Border  near  a  good  afpefted  W 
and  in  a  dry  Soil,  where  the  Plants  will  live  through 
common  Winters  without  any  other  Shelter ;  but  as  t 
are  liable  to  be  killed  by  fevere  Froft,  fo  it  will  be  pro 
to  keep  a  few  Plants  in  Pots,  to  be  fneltered  in  Wii 
to  preserve  the  Kind. 

TheeleventhSort  grows  naturally  onMountS/jy^r 
Magnefia ,  where  i  t  was  difeovered  by  Sir  George  Whet 
who  lent  the  Seeds  to  the  Oxford  Garden,  where 
Plants  were  railed  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but 
annual  Stalk.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  many  fieri 
ligneous  Fibres,  the  Leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  and 
a  grayifh  Colour,  the  Stalks  are  flender,  of  a  purp 
Colour,  four-cornered  and  fmooth  ;  they  rife  near  t 
Feet  high,  fending  out  flender  Branches  on  each  f| 
oppofite,  which  are  terminated  by  flender,  oblong  Spi 
or  purplifh  Flowers,  which  peep  out  of  their  fc 
Covers  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  but  fhaped  like  tl 
of  the  tenth  Sort,  their  Stamina  are  extended  out 
the  Petal  a  confiderable  Length.  The  Leaves,  on 
lower  Part  of  the  Stalk, are  almoft  as  large  as  thecoma 
Origany,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  : 
Branches  are  very  fmall,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk, 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  in  warm  Seafons 
Seeds  ripen  here  in  Autumn.  It  is  propagated 
Cutings  or  Slips,  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Cretan  Ij 
tany,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  undoubtedly  a  Variety,  wb 
has  been  produced  from  the  intermixing  of  the  Fai 
of  the  Cretan  Dittany  with  that  of  Mount  Sipylus', 
the  Plants  now  in  th  tChelfea  Garden,  were  accident; 
produced  from  the  Seeds  of  one  Species,  where  b 
Sorts  flood  near  each  other,  in  the  Garden  of  J 
Browning ,  Efq;  of  Lincoln' s- Inn ;  the  Seeds  w 
droped  from  the  Plant  into  the  Border  between 
two  Sorts,  fo  that  it  is  uncertain  from  which  Sped 
but  as  the  Stalks  and  Pleads  of  Flowers  bear  a  gret 
Refemblance  to  the  Dittany  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
may  fuppofe  it  arofe  from  the  Seeds  of  that,  which  1 
been  impregnated  by  the  Farina  of  the  Cretan  Ditta 
which  grew  near  it';  for  the  under  Leaves  of  this 
round,  of  a  thick  Texture  and  woolly,  fo  nearly1 
fembling  thofe  of  the  Cretan  Dittany,  as  not  to  be  i 
tinguifhed  from  it ;  but  the  Stalks  rife  full  as  high 
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»  of  the  Dittany  of  Mount  Sipylus,  but  branch  out 
;  their  whole  Length,  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour 
hairy.  The  lower  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  are  much 
:r  than  thofe  of  Mount  Stylus ,  and  are  a  little 
/,  approaching  to  thofe  of  the  Cretan  Dittany,  but 
not  fo  thick  or  woolly  *,  the  upper  Leaves  are 
)th,  and  approach  to  thofe  of  the  other  Sort,  but 
arger,  as  are  alfo  the  Spikes  of  Flowers,  and  the 
Leaves  which  cover  the  Flowers  are  larger  and 
deeper  purple  Colour. 

have  alfo  dried  Samples  of  another  Variety,  which 
:  from  Seeds  in  the  Leyden  Garden  ;  the  Seeds  were 
from  Paris ,  by  the  Title  which  Tournefort  gave  to 
which  he  found  in  the  Levant,  which  I  have  joined 
,e  Variety  before-mentioned.  The  Leaves  of  this 
s  large  as  thofe  of  the  Dittany  of  Crete ,  but  are  not 
ick  or  woolly  ;  the  Stalks  rife  more  like  thofe  of 
dittany  of  Mount  Sipylus,  but  branch  out  wider  at 
fop ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  clofer  Clutters,  and  do 
nod  downward  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  fhaped  like 
:  of  the  former  Sort,  flowering  at  the  fame  Time. 
t  the  Title  which  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  given  to  the 
m  Dittany,  it  may  be  fuppofed  he  has  not  feen'the 
Sort,  for  his  Title  better  fuits  the  Variety  to  which 
rt  applied  it  •,  for  all  the  Leaves  of  the  true  Dittany 
ery  thick  and  woolly,  even  thofe  which  are  Atuated 
ediately  below  the  Flowers,  whereas  the  lower 
res  only  are  fo  in  his  Title. 

he  thirteenth  Sort  grows  at  Syracufe  this  hath  pe¬ 
al  ligneous  Stalks,  which  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
,  dividing  into  many  fmall  Branches,  which  are 
ilhed  with  fmall  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  a  little  larger 
thofe  of  Marjoram,  which  are  woolly.  The  Flow- 
row  in  oblong  tufted  Spikes  which  are  hairy,  they 
nail,  white,  and  peep  out  of  their  fcaly  Covers ; 
appear  in  July ,  but  feldom  perfect  Seeds  in  England. 
is  propagated  by  Cutings  or  Slips,  in  the  fame 
as  the  tenth  Sort,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame 
tment. 

lie  firft  and  fixth  Sorts  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  but 
jrft  being  a  Native  of  this  Country,  is  frequently 
ituted  for  the  other,  which  is  pretty  rare  in  Eng- 
and  is  now  feldom  imported  here.  When  the  firft 
is  ufed,  thofe  Plants  which  grow  upon  dry  barren 
md  are  to  be  prefered,  as  they  are  much  ftronger 
have  greater  Virtue,  than  thofe  which'  grow  on 
Land,  or  are  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
he  Dittany  of  Crete  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine,  but 
fried  Herb  is  generally  imported  into  England , 
h,  by  being  clolely  packed,  and  the  Voyage  be- 
ong,  it  lofes  much  of  its  Virtue ;  fo  that  if  the 
:s  of  Englijh  Growth  were  ufed,  they  would  be 
i  much  better. 

ftNITHOGALUM.  Lourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  378 .Lab. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  377”  ['OpwOoyaAoi/,  of  opuic,  a  Bird, 
ydxoc,  Milk,  i.  e.  a  Plant  whofe  Flowers  are  as 
-as  the  white  Plumes  of  feathered  Animals.]  Star 
ethlehem. 

The  Chambers  are, 

’ff  Flower  has  no  Empalement.  It  is  compofed  of  fix 
's,  whofe  under  Parts  are  ere  ft,  but  fpread' open 
and  are  permanent.  It  halh  fix  ere  ft  Stamina , 
half  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  crowned  by  fngle  Sum- 
with  an  angular  Germen ,  fupporting  an  Awl-fhaped 
which  is  permanent ,  terminated  by  an  obtufe  Stigma, 
jermen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  angular  Capfide 
three  Cells ,  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds. 
hs  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sec- 
of  Lournef or t’s  ninth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
twith '  a  Lily  Flower  of  fix  Petals ,  whofe  Pointal  be- 
the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  firft  Sec- 
3f  his  fixth  Clafs,  in  which  are  contained  thofe 
s  whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

Ornithogalum  racemo  Icngiffimo ,  filamentis  lan- 
>ls,  pedunculis  floriferis  palentibus  aqualibus,  fruftife- 
lpo  approximate.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  307.  Star  Flower 
a  very  long  Spike  of  Flowers,  Spear-fhaped  Fila- 
s>  and  boot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers  equal  and  fpread- 
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mg,  and  thofe  of  the  Fruit  approaching  to  the  Stalk. 
Phis  is  the  Ornithogalum  anguftifolium  majus ,  floribus  ex 
albo  virefcentibus.  C.  B.  P.  70.  Greater  narrow-leaved 
Star  Flower,  with  whitilh  green  Flowers. 

2.  Or  n  1 1  hog  alum  racemo  conico,  floribus  numerofi* 
adfcendentibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  32.  Star  Flower  with  a  co¬ 
nical  Spike,  having  numerous  Flowers  riling  above 
each  other.  1  his  is  the  Ornithogalum  anguftifolium-, 
fpicatum,  maximum.  C.  B.  P.  70.  Large#  fpiked  Star 
Flower,  with  a  narrow  Leaf. 

3.  Ornithogalum  racemo  longiffimo ,  foliis  lanceola- 
to-enfiformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  307.  Star  Flower  with 
the  longeft  Spike,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Ornithogalum  latifolium  &  maximum.  C.  B.  P.  70. 
Greateft  broad-leaved  Star  Flower,  called  the  Star 
Flower  of  Alexandria. 

4.  Ornithogalum  racemo  longiffimo ,  pedunculis  al- 
ternis  brevioribus,  petalis  exterioribus  anguftioribus.  Star 
Flower  with  a  very  long  Spike,  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers  alternately  fhorter,  and  the  outer  Petals  narrow. 

5.  Ornithogalum  floribus  fecundis  pendulis,  neftario 
Jlamineo  campaniformi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  30S.  Star  Flower 
with  fruitful  hanging  Flowers,  and  a  Bell-fhaped  Nec- 
tarium.  This  is  the  Ornithogalum  Neapolitanum.  Cluf 
App.  2.  p.  9.  Star  Flower  of  Naples. 

6.  Ornithogalum  petalis  alternis  patentibus ,  inte- 
7 ioribus  ereftis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  308.  Star  Flower  with 
^reading  alternate  Petals,  and  the  lower  ones  erebt. 
1  is  the  Ornithogalum  luteo-virens  Indicum.  Corn.  Ca- 
nad.  1  (So.  Indian  Star  Flower  of  a  yellowifh  green  Co¬ 
lour. 

7-  Ornithogalum  fcapo  angulofo  diphyllo ,  pedun¬ 
culis  umbe llat is fimpli cibus.  Flor.  Suec.  270.  Star  Flower 
with  an  angular  Stalk  having  two  Leaves,  and  Angle 
umbellated  Foot  Stalks,  ft  his  is  the  Ornithogalum  lu- 
teum.  C.  B.  P.  71.  Yellow  Star  Flower, 

8.  Ornithogalum  fcapo  angulato  diphyllo,  peduncu¬ 
lis  umbellatis  ramofis.  Flor.  Suec.  271.  Star  Flower  with 
an  angular  Stalk  bearing  two  Leaves,  and  branching 
Foot  Stalks  having  Umbels.  This  is  the  Ornithogalum 
luteum  minus.  C.  B.  P .  71.  Smaller  yellow  Star  Flower. 

9.  Ornithogalum  floribus  corymb  of s,  pedunculis 
fcapo  altioribus,  filamentis  emarginatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  124. 
Star  Flower  with  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus, 
whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  taller  than  the  Stalk,  and  indent¬ 
ed  Filaments.  This  is  the  Ornithogalum  umbellatum  me¬ 
dium  anguftifolium.  C.  B.  P.  70.  Middle  umbellated 
Star  Flower  having  narrow  Leaves. 

10.  Ornithogalum  floribus  corymbofis,  pedunculis 
fcapo  humihoribus,  filamentis' emarginatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  32. 
Star  Flower  with  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus, 
Jboot  Stalks  lower  than  the  Stalk,  and  indented  Fila¬ 
ments.  This  is  the  Ornithogalum  Arabicum.  Cluf.  Hift. 
n.  p.  186.  Star  Flower  of  Arabia. 

11.  Ornithogalum  racemo  conico  laxo ,  pedunculis 
longiffimis ,  floribus  ereftis.  Plat.  192.  Star  Flower  with 
a  loofe  conical  Spike  of  Flowers,  very  long  Foot  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  ftanding  erebt. 

12.  Ornithogalum  foliis  cordatis  ovatis.  Prod. 
Leyd.  .  Star  Flower  with  oval,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Ornithogalum  Africanum,  plantaginis  rofea:  fo¬ 
lio,  radice  tuber ofa.  Hort.  ArnJl.  1.  p.  175.  African  Star 
Flower  with  a  Rofe  Plantain  Leaf,  and  a  tuberous 
Root. 

13*  Ornithogalum  racemo  longiffimo ,  foliis  tereti- 
bus  fiftulofis.  Star  Flower  with  a  very  long  Spike,  and 
taper  flftular  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ornithogalum  Afri- 
canum ,  luteum  odor  a  turn,  foliis  cepaccis ,  radice  tuberofd. 
H.  L.  African  Star  Flower  having  yellow  fweet  Flow¬ 
ers,  Leaves  relembling  thofe  of  the  Onion,  and  a  tube¬ 
rous  Root. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  near  Briffol ,  and  alfo 
near  Chichefter  in  Suffex ,  and  fome  other  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  This  hath  a  pretty  large  bulbous  Root,  from 
which  come  out  leveral  long  keeled  Leaves,  which 
fpread  on  the  Ground  ;  between  thefe  come  out  a  Angle 
naked  Stalk  about  two  Feet  long,  fuftaining  a  long 
loofe  Spike  of  Flowers  of  a  yellowifli  green  Colour, 
ftanding  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpread 
•vwidefrom  the  principal  Stalk  ;  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers 
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Sre  narrow,  making  but  little  Appearance.  _  The  Flow¬ 
ers  have  an  agreeable  Scent,  they  appear  in  May ,  and 
when  the  Seed  Vefiels  are  formed,  the  Foot  Stalks  which 
fuftain  them  become  eredt,  and  approach  near  the  Stalk. 
The  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Hills  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens,  by  the  Tide  of  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
This  hath  a  very  large,  oval,  bulbous  Root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  long  keeled  Leaves  of  a  dark  green  Colour, 
and  in  the  Middle  comes  out  a  naked  Stalk  which  riies 
near  three  Feet  high,  terminated  by  a  long  conical 
Spike  of  white  Flowers,  branding  upon  'pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks,  and  rife  one  above  another,  inclining  to 
an  Upright.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  Seed  Veffels,  having  three  Cells  filled  with 
roundifh  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Augufi. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Arabia  •,  this  hath 
a  very  large  bulbous  Root,  from  which  come  out  feve¬ 
ral  broad  Sword- fliaped  Leaves,  which  fpread  on  the 
Ground  •,  the  Stalk  is  thick  and  ftrong,  riling  between 
two  and  three  Feet  high,  bearing  a  long  Spike  of  large 
white  Flowers,  Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks.  They 
are  compofed  of  fix  Petals  which  fpread  open  in  Form  of 
a  Star,  and  appear  in  June,  but  do  not  ripen  their  Seeds 
in  England. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant.  I 
had  this  brought  me  from  the  Ifland  of  Zant,  by  Mr. 
Mcore,  who  was  Conful  there  ;  this  hath  a  pretty  large 
bulbous  Root,  from  which  arife  five  or  fix  long  narrow 
Leaves.  The  Stalk  riles  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  long  loofe  Spike  of  white  Flow¬ 
ers,  compofed  of  fix  Petals,  the  inner  ones  are  broad, 
and  the.  outer  which  Hand  alternate,  are  narrow.  It 
flowers  in  June,  but  does  not  perfedt  Seeds  here. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  in  great  Abundance  naturally 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  is  now  become  almoft 
as  common  in  England,  for  the  Roots  propagate  io  fail 
by  Offsets  and  Seeds,  as  to  become  troublefome  Weeds 
in  Gardens,  and  in  many  Places  where  the  Roots  have 
been  thrown  out  of  Gardens,  they  pave  grown^  upon 
Dunghills,  and  in  wafte  Places  as  plentifully  as  Weeds. 
This  hath  a  pretty  large  comprefied  bulbous  Root,  from 
which  come  out  many  long  narrow  keeled  Leaves,  of 
a  dark  green  Colour.  The  Stalks  are  very  thick  and 
fucffulent,  rifing  about  a  Foot  high,  fuftaining  ten  or 
twelve  Flowers  in  a  loofe  Spike,  each  hanging  on  a 
Foot  Stalk  an  Inch  long  ;  they  are  compofed  of  fix 
Petals,  which  are  white  within,  but  of  a  grayifh  green 
on  their  Outfide,  having  no  Scent  ;  within  the  Petals 
is  fituated  the  Bdl-fhaped  NecLarium,  compofed  of  fix 
Leaves,  out  of  which  arife  the  fix  Stamina,  terminated 
py  yellow  Summits.  The  Flowers  appear  in  April ,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  large,  roundifh,  three-cornered  Cap- 
fules,  which  are  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds  ;  as  the  Cap- 
fules  grow  large,  they  are  fo  heavy,  as  to  weigh  the 
Stalk  to  the  Ground. 

.The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa,  as  alfo  in 
the  Ifland  of  Zant,  from  whence  I  received  it ;  this  hath 
a  bulbous  Root,  much  fmaller  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  Leaves  are  long,  narrow,  Keel-fhaped,  and 
flaccid.  The  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  high  *,  they  are 
{lender,  and  fuftain  fix  or  feven  Flowers  hanging  on 
long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  placed  at  a  Diftance  from 
each  other  •,  thefe  are  compofed  of  fix  Petals,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green  Colour,  the  three  inner  Handing  erect,  and 
the  three  outer  fpread  open  wide.  This  flowers  in  Ju¬ 
ly,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds  here. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in .Torkfhire,  and 
fome  of  the  other  northern  Counties  in  England ;  this 
hath  a  large  bulbous  Root,  from  which  come  out  four 
or  five  Keel-fhaped  Leaves  about  fix  Inches  long,  and 
in  the  Middle  arifes  an  angular  Stalk  having  two  nar¬ 
row  Leaves,  which  grow  about  fix  Inches  high,  fuftain¬ 
ing  at  the  Top  fix  or  eight  yellow  Flowers  in  Form  of 
an  Umbel,  Handing  upon  (lender  long  Foot  Stalks. 
Thefe  appear  in  April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  triangular 
Capfules  having  three  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  round¬ 
ifh  Seeds. 

The  eighth  Sort  hath  finall  bulbous  Roots  not  larger 
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than  Peas,  from  which  arife  one  or  two  narrow  Ki  . 
fhaped  Leaves  about  five  Inches-long,  of  a  grayifh  (  . 
lour-,  the  Stalk  is  angular,  and  rifes  about  four  Inc  3 
high,  having  tv/o  narrow  keeled  Leaves  juft  below  .. 
Flowers,  which  are  difpofed  in  an  Umbel  upon  bran 
ing  Foot  Stalks thefe  are  yellow  within,  but  cl 
purplifh  green  on  their  Outfide.  They  appear  in  A  ■ 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  triangular  Capfules,  ft  U 
with  redifh  uneven  Seeds.  It  grows  on  the  Border  >j 
cultivated  Fields,  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of 
rope,  and  is  fuppoled  to  do  fo  in  England,  though  - 
feldom  found  here,  unlefs  in  Orchards  or  Groui  , 
where  the  Roots  may  have  been  planted,  or  thrown  i 
of  Gardens  with  Rubbifh.  This  hath  a  Bulb  as  h  ; 
as  a  fmall  Onion,  to  which  adhere  many  fmall  Offs 
the  Leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  Keel-fhaped,  fpr<  , 
ing  on  the  Ground,  and  have  a  longitudinal  white  i  { 
through  the  Hollow.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  fix  In 
high,  fuftaining  an  Umbel  of  Flowers  which  are  v,  ( 
within,  but  have  broad  green  Stripes  on  the  Qutfid  > 
the  Petals  thefe  (land  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  w!  j 
rile  above  the  principal  Stalk,  ft  flowers  in  April  ■ 

1  May,  and  is  fucceeded  by  roundifh  three  cornered  C  „ 
fules,  filled  with  angular  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Jid 
The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Arabia ;  this  i  ; 
a  large  bulbous  R.oot,  from  which  arife  many  j! , 
Keel-fhaped  Leaves,  which  embrace  each  other  ’  ; 
their  Safe  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  (land  ei  ; 
The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  I  have  never  yet  feen,  tho  ! 
I  have  tried  many  Ways  to  procure  them  :  TheR 
multiply  exceedingly,  and  are  never  injured  by  F 
although  the  Leaves  are  put  out  before  Winter. .  T 
Roots  are  frequently  brought  over  from  Italy  for  f 
but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  having  flowered  ;  and 
fins  fays,  he  never  faw  but  one  Root  flower,  and 
came  from  Confiantinopk.  .  , 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cap 
Good  Hope-,  this -hath  a  round  bulbous  R.oot,  cov 
with  a  white  Skin,  from  which  come  out  four  or 
keeled  Leaves,  embracing  each  other  at  their  B 
they  are  of  a  deep  green,  eight  or  nine  Inches  long 
the  Middle  of  thefe  arifes  the  Stalk,  which  is  naked 
about  a  Foot  long  ;  juft  under  the  Flowers  come 
two  or  three  fhort  Leaves,  which  end  in  acute  Po 
The  Flowers  (land  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks, 
are  formed  in  a  conical  Spike,  and  are  compofed  of 
oval  Petals  of  a  pure  white  ;  within  thefe  are  fitu 
fix  Stamina,  which  are  about  half  the  Length  of’ 
Petals,  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  The  FJ 
ers  are  in  Beauty  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roun 
three  cornered  Capfules  with  three  Cells,  filled  ' 
roundifh  Seeds,  which  fome  Years  ripen  here  in  J 
The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  ( 
Hope  this  hath  an  irregular  tuberous  Root,  var; 
greatly  in  Form  and  Size,  covered  with  a  dark  br 
Bark,  from  which  arife  feveral  oval,  Heart-fin, 
Leaves,  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  havi 
veral  longitudinal  Veins,  (ike  Ribwort  Plantain. 
Flower  Stalks  are  (lender,  naked,  and  rife  about  a 
high,  fuftaining  feveral  fmall,  greenifh,  white  Flovj 
formed  in  a  loofe  Spike,  Handing  upon  long  fie 
Foot  Stalks.  They  come  out  in  November,  mal 
but  little  Appearance,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  S 
in  England.  .1  I 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  dry  Rl 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope-,  this  hath  a  large,  deprel 
bulbous  Root,  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Fift,  covered  wit! 
uneven  brown  Skin,  puting  out  feveral  taper  hc| 
Leaves,  nine  or  ten  Inches  long,  between  which  cdf 
forth  a  naked  Stalk  near  a  Foot  high,  terminated  | 
loofe  Spike  of  yellow  Flowers,  of  an  agreeaoie  fit 
Scent.  It  flowers  in  May,  but  .does  not  produce  S| 

in  England.  I 

The  four  Sorts  firft  mentioned,  are  cultivatedg 
Ornament  in  the  Englifa  Gardens.  Thefe  are  p.  | 
gated  by  Offsets,  which  their  Roots  commonlyl 
duce  in  great  Plenty.  The  belt  lime  to  tranli| 
their  Roots  is  in  July  or  Auguft,  when  their  Leave! 
1  decayed  ;  for  if  they  are  removed  late  in  Autumn,  I 
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bres  will  be  fhot  out,  when  they  will  be  very  apt  to 
ter  if  difturbed.  They  fhould  have  a  light  jfa.ndy 
il  ’but  it  mufc  not  be  over  dunged.  They  may  be 
ermixed  with  other  bulbous  rooted  Flowers  in  the 
>rders  of  the  Pleafure 'Garden,  where  they  will  afford 
agreeable  Variety,  and  continue  in  flower  a  long 
me.  Their  Roots  need  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener 
in  every  other  Year,  for  if  they  are  taken  up  every 
^ar,  they  will  not  increafe  fo  fait ;  but  when  they  are 
fered  to  remain  too  long  unremoved,  they  will  have 
many  Offsets  about  them  as  to  weaken  their  blowing 
lots.  Thefe  may  alfo  be  propagated  from  Seeds, 
lich  fhould  be  fown  and  managed  as  moil  other  bul- 
us  rooted  Flowers,  and  will  produce  their  Flowers  in 
ree  or  four  Years  after  fowing. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  fcarce  worthy  of  a  Place  in  Gardens, 
t  as  it  will  thrive  in  any  Situation  or  under  Trees,  fo 
'ew  Plants  may  be  admited  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 
The  fixth  Sort  has  not  much  Beauty,  therefore  a  few 
lots  of  it  will  be  enough  for  Variety,  as  alfo  of  the 
'enth  and  eighth  Sorts ;  the  two  laft  will  thrive  in 
ade,  but  the  fixth  fhould  have  an  open  Situation. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  Sorts  multiply  fo  faff  by  Offsets 
rmthe  Roots,  as  to  become  troublefome  Weeds  in  a 
irden ;  for  every  fmall  Root  will  grow,  and  in  two 
;ars  produce  twenty  or  thirty  more,  fo  that  unlefs  the 
•ge  Roots  are  taken  up  every  Year,  and  diverted  of 
eir  Offsets,  the  Borders  will  be  over-run  with  them. 
The  eleventh  Sort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
ir  in  England,  fo  the  Roots  of  this  fhould  be  planted 
Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  in  the  Autumn 
iced  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be 
eened  from  Froft,  and  in  mild  Weather  enjoy  the 
e  Air.  The  Leaves  of  this  appear  in  the  Autumn, 
d  continue  growing  all  the  Winter,  fo  muft  not  be 
pofed  to  Froft  •,  nor  fhould  they  be  drawn  up  weak, 
r  then  the  Flowers  will  be  few  on  a  Stalk,  and  not 
■ge.  If  the  Pots  do  now  and  then  receive  a  gentle 
ower  of  Rain  in  Winter,  it  will  be  fufficient,  for  they 
)uld  not  have  much  Wet  during  that  Seafon.  To- 
ird  the  Begining  of  July  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  de- 
y,  and  then  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up,  laying  them 
a  dry  cool  Place  till  the  End  of  Augujl ,  when  they 
jft  be  planted  again. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Sorts,  were  formerly  more 
mmon  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  than  at  prefent.  Thefe 
nds  are  more  tender  than  either  of  the  former,  fo 
auld  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth  ; 
d  in  Winter  muft  be  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe, 
rongfl;  Sedums,  Ficoidefes,  and  fuch  other  pretty 
rdy  fucculent  Plants,  which  require  a  large  Share  of 
ir  in  mild  Weather,  and  but  little  Wet.  In  Summer 
ey  may  be  removed  out  of  the  Houfe,  and  placed  in 
warm  fheltered  Situation,  obferving  never  to  give 
efe  Plants  much  Water  when  they  are  not  in  a  grow- 
g  State,  left  it  rot  their  Roots ;  but  when  they  are 
owing  freely,  they  muft  be  frequently  but  gently  re¬ 
filled  with  Water.  '  Thefe  Roots  ftiould  be  tranf- 
anted  every  Year ;  the  beft  Time  to  perform  this 
rork  is  foon  after  the  Flower  Stems  are  decayed,  when 
e  Roots  will  be  in  the'  moft  inactive  State.  When 
is  is  done,  the  Offsets  fhould  be  carefully  taken  off, 
d  each  tranfplanted  into  a  leparate  fmall  Pot,  filled 
th  light  frefh  Earth,  and  may  be  treated  as  the  old 
OOtS, 

The  other  Species  which  were  included  in  this  Ge- 
is,  are  now  removed  to  S  cilia. 

ORNITHGPUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  790.  Ornitho- 
lium.  Town.  Infi.  R.  H.  400.  Tab.  224.  Birds-foot 
French ,  Pie-d’  oifeau. 

The  Char  adders  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  of  one 
'af->  tubulous,  and  indented  in  five  equal  Segments  at  the 
im.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ,  the  Standard 
Heart-Jhaped  and  entire ,  the  IVings  are  oval ,  ere  Si.,  and 
nofi  as  large  as  the  Standard,  the  Keel  is  fmall  and  com¬ 
fit-  It  hath  ten  Stamina,  nine  of  which  are  joined , 
doneftands  feparate,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits.  The 
rmn  is  narrow ,  fupperting  a  briftly  afeending  Style, 
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terminated  by  a  punctured  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  taper  incurved  Pod ,  having  many  Joints  connected 
together,  but  when  ripe  feparate ,  each  containing  one  oblong 
Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  ieventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants, 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bodice. 
T ournefort  places  it  in  the  third  Sedtion  of  his  tenth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Plants  with  a  Butterfly  Flower,  whofe 
Pointal  turns  to  a  jointed  Pod: 

The  'Species  are, 

1.  Ornithopus  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminibits  cornpreffis 
fubarcuatis.  Birds-foot  with  winged  Leaves,  and  com- 
preffed  Pods  a  little  arched.  This  is  the  Ornithopodium 
majus.  C.  B.  P.350.  Greater  Birds-foot. 

2.  Ornithopus  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminibus  confertis 
pedunculatis.  Birds-foot  with  winged  Leaves,  and  Pods 
growing  in  Clufters  upon  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Ornithopodium  radice  tuber culis  nodosa .  C.  B.  P.  350. 
Birds-foot  with  knobed,  tubercular  Roots. 

3.  Ornithopus  foliis  pinnatis,  pinnis  linearibus,  legu¬ 
minibus  bini.s  cornpreffis  arcuatis.  Birdsffoot  with  linear, 
winged  L.eaves,  and  compreffed  arched  Pods  growing 
in  Pairs.  This  is  the  Ornithopodium  Scorpiodes,  fiUqiid 
comprefsd.  Tourn.  Infi.  400.  Birds-foot  with  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Caterpillar,  and  flat  Pods. 

4.  O r  n  1  t  h o p  u  s  foliis  pinnatis,  leguminibus  cornpreffis 
villofis  recurvis.  Birds-foot  with  winged  Leaves,  and 
compreffed  woolly  Pods  which  are  recurved.  This  is 
the  Ornithopodium  minus  Africanum  incanum.  Till .  Hart. 
Piff.  Smaller  African  hoary  Birds-foot. 

5.  Ornithopus  foliis  ternatis  fubfeffillbus  appendicu- 
latis,  impari  maxima.  Hart.  Cliff.  364.  Birds-foot  with 
trifoliate  Leaves  firing  dole  to  the  Stalk  and  having 
Appendages,  and  the  middle  Lobe  very  large.  This  is 
the  Ornithopodium  Portulacte  fclio.  Town.  Infi.  400. 
Birds-foot  with  a  Purflane  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  having  many 
trailing  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  from  which 
come  out  a  few  Side  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
long  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  abou.t  eighteen  Pair 
of  fmall,  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  *,  thefe 
Lobes  Hand  fometimes  oppolite,  and  at  others  they  are 
alternate,  and  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
fmall  Clufters  at  the  Top  of  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  are  near  three  Inches 
long,  having  a  fmall  winged  Leaf,  Part  of  which  is 
below,  and  the  other  Part  above  the  Flowers,  fo  that 
they  feem  to  come  from  the  Mid  rib  of  the  Leaf-,  the 
Flowers  are  of  a  deep  Gold  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  a 
Butterfly.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
flat,  narrow  Pods  about  three  Inches  long,  which  turn 
inward  at  the  Top  like  a  Bird’s  Claw.  Thefe  are 
jointed,  and  a  little  hairy,  containing  a  Angle  Seed  in 
each  Joint,  which  ripens  in  Autumn,  when  the  Joints 
feparate  and  fail  afunder. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  dry  Commons 
and  Heaths  in  moft  Parts  of  England.  The  Root  of 
this  Sort  is  compofed  of  two  or  three  ftrong  Fibres,  to 
which  hang  feveral  fmall  Tubercles  or  Knobs  like  Grains. 
There  are  many  flender  Stalks  come  out  from  the  Root, 
which  fpread  on  the  Ground,  and  are  from  four  to  eight 
Inches  long  j  thefe  are .  garnifhed  with  fmall,  winged, 
hairy  Leaves,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  Pair  of  narrow 
Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  ftnnd 
upon  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  at  every 
Joint  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  Clufters  of  fhort  Pods,  which  are 
a  little  incurved  at  the  Top.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about 
the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  grows  plentifully  about  Meffina  and 
Naples.  The  Root  of  this  Sort  runs  deep  into  the 
Ground,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  Fibres  on  the  Side  ■, 
the  Stalks  are  about  fix  Inches  long,  and  do  not  lie  flat 
on  the  Ground  like  the  other,  the  Leaves  are  hairy, 
and  are  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes 
placed  along  the  Mid-rib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Bunches  on  the  i  op  of  ths 
Branches  5  they  are  yellow,  and  thefe  are  generally  luc- 
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ceeded  by  two  flat  Pods  not  much  more  than  an  Inch 
long,  turned  inward  like  a  Bird’s  Claw.  This  flowers 
and  feeds  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  the  Pifa  Garden  by 
Dr.  Pi  Hi  the  ProfefTor  of  Botany, who  informed  me  he  had 
received  the  Seeds  from  Africa.  This  approaches  near 
to  the  firft  Sort,  but  the  Stalks  are  much  longer  and 
fmooth  ;  the  Leaves  are  not  fo  long  ;  the  Lobes  are 
larger,  and  not  more  than  the  Number  to  each  Leaf ; 
the  Pods  are  longer  and  broader,  and  but  little  arched 
at  the  Point.  This  is  annual,  and  flowers  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former. 

The  filth  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Com  in 
Spain  and  Italy ;  this  hath  many  fmooth,  branching 
Stalks,  which  rife  near  two  Feet  high,  garnilhed  toward 
their  Top  with  trifoliate,  oval  Leaves  fiting  clofe,  hav¬ 
ing  two  fmall  Appendages.  The  lower  Leaves  are  often 
Angle,  and  of  a  grayilh  Colour,  the  middle  Lobe  being 
twice  the  Size  of  the  two  fide  ones.  The  Flowers  Hand 
upon  flender  Foot  Stalks,  are  yellow,  and  lucceeded 
by  taper  Pods,  which  are  two  Inches  long,  fhaped  like 
a  Bird’s  Claw.  This  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former. 

Thele  Plants  are  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
in  the  Spring  upon  a  Bed  of  light  frefh  Earth,  where 
they  are  to  remain  (for  they  feldom  do  well  when  they 
are  tranfplanted) ;  and,  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muft  becarefully  cleared  from  Weeds;  and  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  fome  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  pulled  out,  fo 
as  to  leave  the  remaining  ones  about  ten  Inches  afunder. 
In  June  thele  Plants  will  flower,  and  the  Seeds  will 
ripen  in  Auguft.  There  is  no  great  Beauty  in  them, 
but,  for  the  Variety  of  their  jointed  Pods,  they  are  pre- 
ferved  by  fome  curious  Perlons  in  their  Pleafure  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  where,  if  their  Seeds  are  fown  in  Patches  in  the 
Borders,  each  Sort  diftindtly  by  itfelf,  and  the  Plants 
thined,  leaving  only  two  at  each  Patch,  they  will  re¬ 
require  no  farther  Care;  and  will  add  to  the  Variety, 
efpecially  where  the  Snail  and  Caterpiller  Plants  are  pre- 
ferved,  which  are  very  proper  to  intermix  with  them. 
They  are  all  annual  Plants,  which  periflh  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe. 

OROBUS.  Pourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  393.  Pab.  214.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  780.  [oj>o| 3©^  of  f^Vrw,  to  eat,  and  Bab,  an 
Ox,  q.  d.  an  Herb  with  which  Oxen  are  fed,  becaufe  the 
Ancients  tiled  to  faten  their  Oxen  with  a  like  Herb]. 
Bitter  Vetch  ;  in  French ,  Orobe. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Empalement  cf  the  Flower  is  tubulous ,  of  one 
Leaf  with  an  obtufe  Bafe ;  the  Brim  is  oblique  and  indent¬ 
ed  in  five  Parts ,  the  three  lower  acute ,  the  two  upper 
fhorter  and  obtufe.  Phe  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ; 
the  Standard  is  Heart-Jhaped ;  the  two  Wings  are  almoft 
as  long  as  the  Standard ,  and  join  together  ;  the  Keel  is  bifid , 
acute-pointed ,  and  riftng  upwards  ;  the  Borders  are  com- 
preffed ,  and  the  Body  fwollen.  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  nine 
are  jointed ,  and  one  feparate ,  thefe  are  rijing  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundijh  Summits.  It  hath  a  cylindrical  comprefjed 
Germen ,  fupporting  a  crooked  riftng  Style ,  crowned  by  a 
narrow ,  downy  Stigma ,  fafiened  by  the  inner  Edge  in  the 
Middle  to  the  Point  of  the  Style.  Phe  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  long  taper  Pod  ending  in  an  acute  Point ,  having 
one  Cell  containing  fever al  roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Pournefort’ s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Butterfly  Flower ,  whofe  Point  al  turns  to  a  long 
Pod  with  one  Capfule.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the 
third  Section  of  his  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants ,  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in 
two  Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  evatis,  Jlipulis  femifagittatis 
integerrimis ,  caule  fimplici.  Lin.  SpJ Plant.  728.  Bitter 
Vetch  with  oval  winged  Leaves,  entire  Stipulae  half 
Arrow-pointed,  and  a  Angle  Stalk.  This  is  the  Orobus 
fylvaticus  purpureus  verms.  C.  B.  P.35 1 .  Purple,  vernal, 
woody  Bitter  Vetch- 

2.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  lanceclatis ,  Jlipulis  femifa¬ 
gittatis,  c  aide  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  728.  Bitter  Vetch 


with  Spear- fhaped,  winged  Leaves,  entire  half  Afrov 
pointed  Stipulae,  and  a  fingle  Stalk.  This  is  the  Orel 
fylvaticus  foliis  oblongis  glabris.  Pourn.  hifl.  R.  //  ‘ 
Wood  Bitter  Vetch  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves.  J'' 
3.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  oblongo-bvatis  obtufis,  flip;,. 

hirfuto'.  Bitter  Vcu 
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femifagittatis  integerrimis ,  caule 
with  oblong,  oval,  obtufe,  winged  Leaves,  entire  Stip 
las  half  Arrow-pointed,  and  a  hairy  Stalk.  This  is  t 
Orobus  fylvaticus  nojtras.  Kali.  Syn.  324.  EnfiHh  W™ 
Bitter  Vetch.  C 

4.  Orobus  caule  ramofo,  foliis  fexjugis  ovato-oblom 
Hort.  Cliff.  366.  Bitter  Vetch  with  a  branching  Stai 
and  Leaves  compofed  of  fix  Pair  of  oblong  ovakLobt 
This  is  the  Orobus  fylvaticus  foliis  vicia.  C.  B 
Wood  Bitter  Vetch  with  a  Vetch  Leaf. 

5.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  lineari-lanceolatis  decurre. 
tibus ,  Jlipulis  femifagittatis ,  caule  ‘fimplici.  Bitter  Vet( 
with  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  winged  Leaves,  runing  alor 
the  Stalk,  half  Arrow-lhaped  StipuPe,  and  a  fing 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Orobus  anguftifolius, _  Italicus ,  flo 
vario.  Pourn.  Injl.  R.  II .  393.  Narrow- leaved  Itali 
Bitter  Vetch  with  a  variable  Flower. 

6.  Orobus  caule  ramofo ,  foliis  quadrijugatis  lanceolai 
nervofis.  Bitter  Vetch  with  a  branching  Stalk, 
Leaves  compofed  of  four  Pair  of  nervous,  Spear- lhape 
Lobes.  This  is  the  Orobus  Pyrenaicus ,  foliis  nervof 
Pourn.  Infl.  393.  Bitter  Vetch  of  the  Pyrenees  with  ne 
vous  Leaves. 

7.  Orobus  foliis  conjugatis  fubfeffilibus,  Jlipulis  dentati 
Hort.  Upfal.  220.  Bitter  Vetch  with  Leaves  placed! 
Couples  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  indented  Stipulae.  Th 
is  the  Lathyroides  erebia ,  folio  ovato  acuminato ,  carult 
vicia  Jloribus  &  filiquis ,  Sibirica.  Amman.  Ruth.  15 
Siberian  upright  Baflard  Lathyrus,  with  an  oval,  acute 
pointed  Leal,  blue  Flowers  and  Pods  like  thofe  of  tl 
Vetch 

8 .  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  ovato -oblongis,  Jlipulis  rotm 
dato-lunatis  dentatis ,  caule  fimplici.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  72 
Bitter  Vetch  with  oval,  oblong,  winged  Leaves,  rounc 
ilia,  Moon-fhaped,  indented  Stipule,  and  a  fingle  Stall 
This  is  the  Orobus  Sibericus  perenne.  Gmel.  Perenni 
Siberian  Bitter  Vetch. 

9.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  evatis  acutis,  quatuor-jug 
tis ,  caule  fimplici.  Pab.  193.  fol.  2.  Bitter  Vetch  wit 
oval,  acute-pointed,  winged  Leaves,  having  four  Pa 
of  Lobes  and  a  fingle  Stalk.  This  is  the  Orobus  Veit 
ticus.  Cluf.  Hifl.  232.  Venetian  Bitter  Vetch. 

10.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  evatis ,  caule  arh 
refeente.  Bitter  Vetch  with  winged  Leaves,  having  ov 
Lobes,  and  a  Tree  like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Orobus  a, 
borefeens ,  foliis  ovatorum  paribus  pluribufque.  Gmel.  Tri 
Bitter  Vetch  with  many  Pair  of  oval  Leaves,  common, 
called  Caragana. 

11.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  lineari-lanceolatis  infer] 
tomentofis ,  caule  ramofiffmo  frutefeente.  Bitter  Vetch  wit 
linear,  Spear-ihaped,  winged  Leaves,  which  are  wool' 
on  their  under  Side,  and  a  very  branching,  fhrubt 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Orobus  Americanus  eredius ,  folioru \ 
pinnis  anguftioribus  &  flub t us  incanis, filiquis  glabris.  Hoitj 
Mjf.  Upright  American  Bitter  Vetch,  with  very  narro 
Lobes  to  the  Leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  ant 
having  fmooth  Pods. 

o  « 

12.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis  cblongo- evatis  inf  erne  J 
riceis ,  caide  erello  tomentofo ,  Jloribus  fpicatis  terminalibu 
Bitter  Vetch  with  oblong,  oval,  winged  Leaves,  whic 
are  lilky  on  their  under  Side,  and  have  an  uprigli 
woolly  Stalk,  terminated  by  a  Spike  of  Flowers.  Th 
is  the  Orobus  Americanus ,  latifolius ,  argenteus ,  flore  pufi 
pureo.  FIouJl.  Mff.  Broad-leaved  filvery  American  Bitt| 
Vetch  with  a  purple  Flower. 

13.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  exterioribus  tnajm 
ribus  tomentofis ,  caule  procumbent e.  Bitter  Vetch  will 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  outer  Lobes  are  woolly  and  tl  j 
largeft,  and  a  trailing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Orobus  Am 
ricanus  procumbens  &  birfutus ,  flore  purpurea.  Houji.  h'h 
Trailing  hairy  American  Bitter  Vetch  with  a  purp 
Flower. 

14.  Orobus  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  linearibus  villofi 
caule  procumbente  floribus  alaribus  (A  terminalibus:  Bittl 
Vetch  with  winged  1. eaves,  having  hairy  linear  Lobey 

.  a  trailinl 


Tailing  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  bn  the  Sides  and 
the  Ends  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Orobus  Ame- 
anus  procumbens  minimus ,  flore  coccineo.  Hottft.  MJf. 
le  Jeaft  trailing  American  Bitter  Vetch,  having  a  fcar- 
Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Forefts  of  Ger- 
ny  and  Switzerland.  The  Root  of  this  is  perennial, 
npofed  of  many  ftrong  Fibres  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
;h,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed 
two  Pair  of  oval,  acute-pointed  Lobes,  and  at  the 
fe  of  the  Foot  Stalk  is  fituated  a  Stipula,  (or  fmall 
if),  lhaped  like  the  Point  of  an  Arrow  cut  through 
Middle.  This  embraces  the  Stalk.  The  Lobes  of 
Leaves  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and 
Inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The 


>wers  Hand  upon  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the 
ngs  of  the  Stalk ;  they  are  about  three  Inches  long, 
:aining  fix  or  feven  Flowers  ranged  in  a  Spike,  which 
of  the  Butterfly  Kind.  Thefe  are  at  firft  of  a  purple 
our,  but  afterward  change  blue ;  thefe  appear  early  in 
Spring,  arid  are  fucceeded  by  (lender  taper  Pods  an 
h  and  a  Half  long,  having  one  Cell,  in  which  are 
red  four  or  five  oblong  bitter  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 

e.  There  is  a  Variety  with  pale  Flowers,  which  is 
"erved  in  fome  Gardens. 

'he  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods  and  fhady 
ces  in  mod  Parts  of  England.  This  hath  a  perennial 
ping  Root,  from  which  arife  angular  Stalks,  nine  or 
Inches  long,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  one  winged 

f,  compofed  of  four  Pair  of  fmooth,  Spear-fhaped 
and,  at  the  Bafe  of  each,  is  fituated  a  Stipula 
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that  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  from  the  Wings  of  the 
ks  arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  are 
four  Inches  long,  each  fuftaining  two  or  three 
ililh  red  Flowers,  which  turn  to  a  deep  purple 
re  they  fade.  Thefe  appear  in  April,  and  are  fue¬ 
led  by  long  taper  Pods,  containing  fix  or  feven 
idilh  Seeds,  which  ripen  the  Begining  of  June , 
fe  are  called  Wood  or  Heath  Peafe. 
he  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Cumberland  and 
(s.  The  Root  is  perennial  and  ligneous,  from  which 
feveral  hairy  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  gar- 
:d  at  each  Joint  with  one  winged  Leaf  compofed  of 
r  eleven  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes  ranged  clofe  together 
g  the  Mid-rib  ;  at  the  Bafe  of  which  is  fituated  an 
Stipula  embracing  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are 
>fed  in  a  clofe  Spike  Handing  upon  Foot  Stalks 
'  Inches  long,  which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the 
res  i  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  fucceeded  by 
flat  Pods  containing  two  or  three  Seeds.  It  fiow- 
he  Begmirig  of  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July. 
he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains 
ermany  and  Switzerland.  This  hath  a  ftrong,  lig- 
perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  many  branch- 
Stalks  two  Feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  one 
;ed  Leaf,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  fmall,  oblong, 
Lobes  ranged  along  the  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers 
upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from 
Wings  of  the  Stalk ;  thefe  fuftain  at  their  Top 
five  or  fix  purple  Flowers,  which  appear  in  May , 
are  fucceeded  by  comprefled  Pods,  an  Inch  and 
alf  long,  containing  four  or  five  oblong  Seeds, 
h  ripen  the  Begining  of  July.  The  Stalks  decay 
•itumn,  and  new  ones  arife  in  the  Spring. 
ie  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Bologna ,  and 
her  Parts  of  Italy  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root 
>ofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  Tubers.  The  Stalks 
tfnered,  and  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed 
winged  Leaves  compofed  of  four  Pair  of  linear, 
-lhaped  Lobes  placed  along  the  Mid-rib,  which 
dered  by  the  Runing  of  the  Lobes  from  one  to 
^r>  at  the  Bafe  of  each  Leaf  is  fituated  a  Stipula 
d  like  that  of  the  firft,  and  out  of  this  arifes  the 
Stalk  of  the  Flower,  which  is  four  or  five  Inches 
fuftaining  feven  or  eight  Flowers  ranged  in  a 
Spike.  They  are  variegated  with  purple,  blue 
e.’  aPpear  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Pods 
nin§  two  or  three  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  July. 
e  forth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
‘tains ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 


arife  feveral  fmooth  branching  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
ugh,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  four 
Patr  of  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  which  have  three  longitu¬ 
dinal  Veins  ;  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves  is  fituated  a 
Stipula  embracing  the  Stalk  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
hriJ  The  powers  ftand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks, 
anfing  from  the  W  mgs  of  the  Leaves  5  toward  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  ranged  in  a  looft  Spike,  are 
of  a  purple  Colour,  appearing  in  May ,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  comprefled  Pods  about  two  Inches  lon°-, 
containing  three  or  four  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  July. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  three  or  four  branch¬ 
ing  Stalks  about  a  Foot  high.  I  he  Leaves  ftand  by 
Pairs  oppofite  along  the  Stalks,  to  which  they  fit  clofe, 
having  an  indented  Stipula  at  their  Bafe  •  the  Leaves' 
are  fmooth,  ftiff,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  clofe  Spikes  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which 
rife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  where  are  generally  three  or  four  of  thefe  Spikes 
Handing  together.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  fine  blue  Co¬ 
lour,  fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance.  Thefe  appear  in 
June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  flatifh  Pods,  contain¬ 
ing  two  or  three  Seeds  in  each,  which  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  eighth  Sortgrowfc  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  "hath 
a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  herbaceous 
Stalks  a  boot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves  compofed  of  four  or  five  Pair  of  oval,  oblong 
Lobes,  having  at  their  Bafe  a  roundifh  Moon- lhaped 
Stipula  embracing  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  large  and  of  a  purple  Colour,  appearing  in 
April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling  Pods  near  two 
Inches  long,  containing  four  or  five  Seeds,  which  ripen 
in  June. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ;  this  hath  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three  Angle  Stalks 
about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  com¬ 
pofed  of  four  Pair  of  oval  Lobes,  ending  in  acute 
I  oints ;  they  are  fmooth  and  of  a  pale  green  Colour, 
placed  pretty  far  diftant  on  the  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers 
come  out  upon  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  four  or  five  Handing  at  the  Top, 
they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  February . 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  lwelling  Pods  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  each  containing  three  or  four  roundifh 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  May. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia’,  this  riles 
with  a  Tree  like  Stalk  to  the  Fleight  of  ten  or  twelve 
Feet,,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  cover¬ 


ed  with  a  greenifo  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  winged 


Leaves,  compofed  of  fix  or  eight  Pair  of  oval,  fmooth 
Lobes  ending  in  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
flender  loofe  Spikes  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  yellow,  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  Flowers  of 
the  other  Species,  byt  hang  downward.  Fhefe  appear 
in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  lwelling  Pods,  each  con¬ 
taining  four  or  five  roundifh  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  July. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  fent  the  Seeds  in  lfgi. 
This  rifes.with  a  very  branching  Stalk  about  three  Feet 
high,  which  is  ligneous ;  the  Branches  are  garnifhed 
with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  Pair  of 
narrow,  . Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  which  are  woolly  on  their 
under  Side.  The  b  lowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  comprefled  Pods  an  Inch  and  a 
Plalf  long,  each  containing  five  or  fix  roundifh  Seeds. 

The  twelfth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr, 
Houfioun  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Seeds  to  England.  This  riles  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  five 
or  fix  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  flender  Branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  brown  woolly  Bark,  and  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  foft,  fatteny,  winged  Leaves ;  thole  on  the 
young  Branches  are  compofed  of  four  Pair  of  oval,  ob- 
tufe  Lobes  of  a  brownifh  green  Colour,  and  hairy  on 
their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  HI  very,  frlky  Hue  on  their 
under.  The  Leaves  on  the  upper  Branches  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  feven  or  eight  Pair  of  oblong,  oval  Lobes, 
of  the  fame  Colour  and  Confidence  as  the  lower.  The 
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flowers  are  produced  in  long  eraS  Spikes,  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  purple  Colour,  ana 
are  fucceeded  by  long,  woolly,  compreffed  Rods,  eacn 

containing  four  or  five  Seeds. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun 
at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  who  fent  it  to  England  in  1 7 3°*  1  “l? 
is  a  low  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  bend  to  the  Ground,  and 
are  feldorrl  more  than  fix  or  eight  Inches  long,  Rom, 
which  come  out  a  few  fliort  Side  Branches  -,  they  ai 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  competed  o  our  or 
five  Pair  of  fmall,  oblong,  oval,  woolly  Lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one,  the  upper  Lobes  being  niuc  1 
larger  than  the  lower.  The  Flowers  come  out  m  fipall 
Bunches,  ftanding  upon  fliort  Foot  Stalks,  which  an  e 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  •,  they  are  fmali,  and  ot  a 
bright  purple  Colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  com- 
pr.eued  Pods  near  two  Inches  long,  each  having  fix  01 

feven  roundifh  compreffed  Seeds. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  at  the  lame 
Time,  growing  naturally  in  the  fame  Country  as  tie 
former,  by  the  fame  Gentleman.  ^  This  hath  a  pretty 
thick  ligneous  Root,  which  fends  out  many  en  ei 
Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  trading  upon  the 
Ground,  garniflied  with  winged  Leaves  compoled  ot 
three  or  four  Pair  of  narrow  hoary  Lobes,  about  half 
an  Inch  long.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the.  ^de 
and  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks,  three  or  four  ftanding 
upon  a  fliort  Foot  Stalk ;  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  fear- 
let  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fliort  taper  I  ods,  each 
containing  three  or  four  fmall  roundifh  Seeas. 

’  The  nine  Sorts  which  are  firft  mentioned,  have  pe¬ 
rennial  Roots  but  annual  Stalks,  which  decay  every 
Autumn  ;  feveral  of  thefe  maybe  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  their  Roots  ;  the  beft  Time  for  doing  this  is  m  the 
Amumn,  that  the  Plants  may  be  well  eftabhflied  be¬ 
fore  the  Spring;  for  as  feveral  of  them  begui  to  put 
out  their  Stalks  very  early  in  the  Spring,  fo  u  they-  are 
then  difturbed,  it  will  either  prevent  their  flowering, 
or  caufe  their  Flowers  to  be  very  weak.  Moft  of  theie 
Plants  delight  in  a  fliady  Situation,  and  love  a  loamy 

°They  are  alfo  propagated  by  See4s,  but  thefe  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  Autumn,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  Spring,  fome  of  the  Sorts  will  never  grow, 
and  thofe  which  do,  feldom  vegetate  the  fame  x  ear , 
and  the  fourth  Sort  I  could  never  raife  from  Seeds-  lown 
in  the  Spring,  though  I  have  made  the  I  rial  in  dnie- 
rent  Situations  many  Times  but  the  Seeds  which  have 
fcattered  in  the  Summer,  have  come  up  well  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  as  have  alfo  thofe  which  were  fown 
in  September.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  dole 
together  they  fhould  be  thined,  fo  as  they  may  have 
Room  to  grow  till  the  Autumn,  when  they  fliould  e 
tranfplanted  into  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain.  If  the  Roots  are  ftrong,  they  will  flower  very 
well  the  following  Spring,  but  thofe  which  are  weak 
will  not  flower  till  the  fecond  Year  j  therefore  fuch  may 
be  planted  in  a  fliady  Border  at  four  or  five  Inches  Dif- 
tance,  where  they  may  grow  one  Year  to  get  Strength, 
and  then  may  be  removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are 
to  remain.  The  farther  Care  of  them  is  only  to  dig 
the  Ground  between  them  in  Winter,  and  in  Summer 

to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  firft,  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
Sorts,  are  ornamental  Plants  and  as  they  are  very 
hardy,  requiring  little  Culture,  and  will  thrive  in  the 
Shade,  they  deferve  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  to  be  a  pretty  tall  S'hrub,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  cool  Situation  and  a  moift  Soil-,  but  ii  it  is 
planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  the  Shoots  come  out  \wtn 
the  firft  warm  Weather  in  February ,  fo  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  killed  by  the  Froft  in  March:  The  Plants  are 
alfo  difficult  to  tranfplant,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  re¬ 
moved  young,  for  their  Roots  are  compoled  of  long 
toucrh  Fibres?  which  extend  to  a  confiderable  Diftance 
all  round  -,  and  when  thefe  are  cut  or  broken,  it  often 
deftroys  the  Plants,  or  fo  much  weakens  them,  as  that 
they  do  not  recover  their  Removal  in  lels  than  two  01 
three  Years. 


This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould  b 
fown  upon  a  fliady  Border  -,  ancl  if  they  are  fown  in  th 
Autumn  or  Winter,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  i. 
the  Spring.  The.  Seeds  fhould  not  be  fown  very  clofe 
but  there  fhould  be  Regard  had  to  allow  Room  for  th 
Plants  to  grow  till  the  following  Autumn,  before  whic 
Time  it  will  be  impoffibleto  remove  them.  When  th 
Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds 
and  in  the  Autumn,  as  foon  as  their  Leaves  decai 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  ai 
to  remain  -,  for  when  they  are  tranfplanted  fo  young, 
find  they  will  more  certainly  grow,  and  willToon  ov 
top  any  Plants,  which  are  removed  at  a  greater  Ag 
This  Shrub  fhould  be  planted  in  a  moift  Soil  and  afh; 
dy  Situation,  where  it  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  pr< 
duce  Flowers  and  Seeds  annually..  ,  .)V  . 

The  four  taft  mentioned  Sorts  being  Natives  of  war 
Countries  are  tender,  fo  muft  be  preferved  in  Stove 
otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  England.  Thefe  are  pn 
'  oao-ated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  early  in  tl 
O]  ring,  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  ar 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obfervir 
frequently  to  moiften  the  Earth,  otherwife  the  See 
wiH  not  grow.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhog 
be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each  trar 
■  planted  into  feparate  fmall  Pots  filled  with  rich  Eart 
and  then  plunged  again  into  the  Tim  Bed,  obfervipg 
fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root  -,  after  whi 
Time  they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admited  to  th: 
every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  and  muft  be  'frequent 
watered.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  ma 
When  any  of  the  Plants  are  grot 


great  Progrefs. 


too  tall  to  remain  in  the  hot  Bed,  they  fhould 
taken  out,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed  in. the  Stp 
where  they  may  have  Room  to  grow,  ^efpecially 
eleventh  and  twelfth  Sorts  ;  but  the  otnei  two,  be, 
of  humbler  Growth,  may  be  kept  in  the  hot  Bed  ur 
Michaelmas ,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold; 
which  Time  they  fliould  be  removed' into  the  Sto 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  where  they  nvkl 
treated  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants ;  by  which. ft 
thod  they  may  be  preferved  through  the  Winter,,  a 
the  following  Summer  they  will  produce  Flowers..  Tl 
Plants  are  perennial,  fo  that  if  they  fliould  not  per 
their  Seeds,  the  Plants  may  be  maintained  for  feye; 
Years 
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ORYZA.  Lourn.  Inf.  R.  El.  513,  Lab.  296.  Ri< 

in  French ,  Ris. 

The  Characters  are,  I 

Lbe  Chaff  is  fmall ,  acute-pointed,  having  two  V a, 
nearly  equal,  inclofing  afingle  Flower.  Lhe  Petal  has 
Valves  which  are  hollow,  compreffed,  and  Boat-pq 
ending  in  a  Beard  or  Awn.  It  has  a  two-leaved  NeBi 
um,  and  fix  hairy  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petal,  ter 
nated  by  Summits  whofe  Bafe  are  bifid,  and  a  turbini 
Germen ,  fupporting  two  reflexed  hairy-  Styles,  crovoms 
feathered  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes \ 
large,  oblong,  compreffed  Seed,  having  two  Channels 
each  Side ,  fifing  on  the  Petal  of  the  Flower. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  bet 
of  L ournefortf  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  h 
whofe  Flowers  have  no  Petals ,  which  are  filed  Coins, 
have  an  Affinity  to  them.  Dr.  Linnaus  has  placed  1 
the  fecond  Sedition  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  which  cont 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and 
Styles.  This  fliews  one  of  the  Imperfections  of  Linn* 
Syftem,  for  this  Plant  is  feparated  to  a  great  Dim 
from  its  Congeners,  the  greater  Number  of  them  hai 
but  three  Stamina,  are  ranged  in  his  third  dais, 
other  having  male  and  female  Flowers,  are  remove 

his  twenty-third  Clafs.  . 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz 

Oryza.  Matth.  403.  Rice.  .  ,  , 

This  Grain  is  greatly  cultivated  in  moft  or  the  e 
Countries,  where  it  is  the  chief  Support  of  the  Inn 
tants  ;  and  great  Quantities  of  it  are  brought  inter 
land  and  other  European  Countries  every  Year,  vviic 
is  in  great  Efteem  for  Pudings,  (Ac.  it  being  too  te 
to  be  produced  in  thefe  northern  Countries,  wit 
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ifli fiance  of  artificial  Heat;  but  from  fome  Seeds 
h  were  formerly  fent  to  South  Carolina ,  there  have 
reat  Quantities  produced  ;  and  it  is  found  to  fuc- 
as  well  there  as  in  its  native  Country,  which  is  a 
great  Improvement  to  our  American  Settlements, 
his  Plant  mows  upon  moift  Soils,  where  the  Ground 
3e  flowed  over  with  Water  after  it  is  come  up  ;  fo 
whoever  would  cultivate  it  in  England  for  Curiofity, 

Id  fow  the  Seeds  upon  a  hot  Bed  ;  and  when  the 
ts  are  come  up,  they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
filled  with  rich  light  Earth,  and  placed  into  Pans 
Vater,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  •, 
as  the  Water  waftes,  fo  it  muft,  from  Time  to 
e  be  renewed  again.  In  July  thefe  Plants  may  be 
broad  in  a  warm  Situation,  ftill  preferving  the  Wa- 
i  the  Pans,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  ;  and  to- 
|  the  latter  End  of  Augufi ,  they  will  produce  their 
n  which  will  ripen  tolerably  well,  provided  the 
imn  proves  favourable. 

SIER.  See  Safix. 

SMUNDA,  the  Ofmund  Royal,  or  flowering 

his  is  one  of  the  Kinds  of  Fern  which  is  diftinguifh- 
•om  the  other  Sorts,  by  its  producing  Flowers  on 
Top  of  the  Leaves ;  whereas  the  others,  for  the 
:  part,  produce  them  on  the  Back  of  their  Leaves, 
here  is  but  one  Kind  of  this  Plant,  which  grows 
in  England ,  but  there  are  feveral  Sorts  of  them 
:h  grow  in  America  ;  but  as  they  are  feldom.  kept 
lardens,  Ifhall  not  enumerate  their  Species, 
he  eommon  Sort  grows  on  Bogs  in  feveral  Parts  of 
land ,  therefore  whoever  hath  an  Inclination  to  trani-  j 
t  it  into  Gardens,  fhould  place  it  in  a  moift  lhady 
ation,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive. 

(STEOSPERMUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  887.  Moni- 
a\  Vaill.  Alt.  Par.  1720.  Chryfanthemoides.  Id  our n. 
Par.  1705.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum. 

The  Characters  are, 

hf  Flower  hath-  an-  hemifpherical  Empalement ,  which 
igle ,  and  cut  into  many  Segments.  Ihe  Flower  is  com- 
l  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  the  Tdijk ,  which 
tubulous,  and  cut-  at-  the  Brim  into  five  Parts.  Ihefe 
furrounded  by  feveral  female  Flowers ,  which  are  radi- 
,  each  having  a  long  narrow  Longue ,  which  is  cut  in- 
hr-ee  Parts  at  the  I op.  Ih  ehermaphrodite  Flowers  have 
1  five  J, lender  fhort  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical 
mils,  with  a  fmall  Germen  fupporting  a  fender  Style , 
vned  by  an  obfolete  Stigma  ;  thefe  are  barren.  I'he  fe- 
e  Flowers  have  each  a  globular  Germen  fupporting  a 
ler  Style ,  crowned  by  an  indented  Stigma  ;  the  Germen 
rward  becomes  one  Jingle  hard  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

,  Osteospermum  foliis  oppofitis  palmatis.  Hort. 
f.4.24.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum,  with  palmated 
aves  growing  oppofite.  This  is  the  Chryfanthemum 
'ulofis  platani  foliis,  Virginianum.  Pluk.  Phyt.  lab.  83. 
13.  Virginian  Corn  Marygold,  with  angular  Plane 
ee  Leaves. 

1.  Osteospermum  foliis  ovalibus  obfblete  ferratis. 
1.  Hort.  Cliff.  424.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum, 
:h  oval  Leaves,  which  are  flightly  fawed.  This  is  the 
yfanthemoides  Afrum  populi  alba  foliis.  Hort.  Elth.  80. 
h  68.  Hard-feeded  African  Chryfanthemum, /  with 
aves  like  thofe  of  the  white  Poplar. 

3.  Osteospermum  foliis  lanceolatis  acute  dentatis, 
ie  fruticofo.  lab.  194.  Fig.  1.  Hard-feeded  Chry- 
ithemum,  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  acute- 
indented,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 

4*  Osteospermum  fpinis  ramofis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff. 
T  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum,  with  branching 
ines.  This  is  the  Chryfanthemoides  ofteofpermum  Aj- 
anum  odoratum ,  fpinofum  &  vifcofum.  Hort.  Amfl.  2. 
85.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthemum  of  Africa ,  which 
prickly,  vifcous,  and  fweet. 

5.  Osteospermum  foliis  lanceolatis  imbricatis  feffili- 
s*  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  179.  Hard-feeded  Chryfanthe- 
Jni  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  flting  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
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and  lying  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  a  Fiih.  This! 
is  the  Monilifera  polygons  foliis.  Vaill.  Adi.  Par.  1720. 
Monilifcra  with  Knot  Grais  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  Native  of  America ,  growing  in 
Virginia  and  New  England,  in  low  rnoift  Ground.  This 
Sort  dies  to  the  Root  every  Autumn,  and  rifes  again 
the  following  Spring  and  when  growing  on  a  moift 
rich  Soil,  the  Shoots  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  five  or 
fix  Feet,  and  are  garnifhed  with  very  large,  angular, 
divided  Leaves,  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  which  are 
finaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Plane  Tree.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots, 
which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Sun  Flower,  but 
fmall,  fo  do  not  make  much  Appearance.  This  Sort 
never  produces  any  Seeds  in  England,  fo  can  only  be 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  but  this  fhould 
not  be  done  oftetier  than  every  third  or  fourth  Year. 
The  .be ft  Seafon  for  this,  and  for  tranfplanting  of  the 
Roots  is  in  October,  foon  after  the  Shoots  decay.  Thefe 
Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  light  rich  Earth,  and  fhould 
have  a  moift  Situation,  where  they  will  thrive  extremely 
well ;  but  in  dry  Ground,  if  they  are  not  duly  watered 
in  dry  Weather,  they  will  make  no  Progrefs,  and  fre¬ 
quently  decay  in  hot  Weather.  It  will  endure  the  Win¬ 
ter’s  Cold  very  well  in  the  open  Air. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  procured  from  America , 
they  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  rich  Earth,  and  in  dry 
Weather  they  fhould  be  watered.  Thefe  Seeds  gene¬ 
rally  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year,  before  the 
Plants  appear.  When  the  Plants  Come  up,  they  fhould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  directed  for 
the  old  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  has  been  feveral  Years  an  Inhabitant  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  fe- 
ven  or  eight  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray 
Bark,  and  divides  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  which  are  unequally  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  placed  alternately,  and 
are  of  a  thick  Confidence,  covered  with  a-  hoary  Down, 
Which  goes  off  from  the  older  Leaves.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Br  anches, 
fix  or  eight  coming-out  together,  upon  Foot  Stalks  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  long  ;  thefe  are  yellow,  and;  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  Ragwort.  The  Border  or  Rays  are  com- 
pofed  of  about  ten  half  Florets,  which  fpread  open  ;  the 
Diffc  or  Middle  is  compofed  of  tubulous -Florets,  which 
are  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  thefe  are  barren, 
but  the  half  Florets  round  the  Border,  have  one  hard 
Seed,  fucceeding  each  of.  them.  This  Plant  flowers 
•but  feldom  here ;  the  Time  of  its  flowering  is  in  July 
or  Augufi. 

The  third  Sort  grows  like  the  fecond,  but  the  Leaves 
are  more  pointed,  of  a  green  Colour,  and  acutely 
fawed  on  the  Edges ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves 
are  bordered,  and  the  Leaves  are  deeply  veined’.  This 
produces  Tufts  of  yellow  Flowers  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Shoots  from  Spring  to  Autumn,  and  frequently  ri¬ 
pens  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  low  fhrubby  Plant,  which  fel¬ 
dom  rifes  above  three  Feet  high,  and  divides  into  many 
Branches ;  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots  are  befet  with  green 
branching  Spines  ;  the  Leaves  are  very  clammy,-  efpe- 
cially  in  warm  Weather ;  thefe  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  fet  on  Without  any  Order.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  fingly  at  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots,  which  are  yel¬ 
low,  and  appear  in  July  and  Augufi. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open 
Air  in  England,  fo  are  placed  in  the  Green- hotife  in 
October,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
Myrtles,  and  other  hardy  Green'- houfe  Plants,  which 
require  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather;  and  in 
the  Begining  of  May  the  Plants  may  be  removed  into 
the  open  Air,  and  placed  in  a  fhcltered  Situation  during' 
the  Summer  Seafon.  The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  muft 
have  Plenty  of  Water,  being  very  thirfty  Plants,  but 
the  fourth  Sort  muft  have  it  given  but  moderately,  ef- 
pecially  in  Winter. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  may 
be  planted  in  any  of  the- Summer  Months,  upon  a  Beef 
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of  light  Earth,  and  fhould  be  watered  and  fhaded  until 
they  have  taken  Root,  which  they  will  have  in  five  or 
fix  Weeks,  when  they  mufl  be  taken  up,  and  planted 
in  Pots  •,  for  if  they  are  buffered  to  ftand  long,  they  will 
make  ftrong  vigorous  Shoots,  and  will  be  difficult  to 
tranfplant  afterward,  efpecially  the  fecond  and  third 
Sorts  ;  but  there  is  not  fo  much  Danger  of  the  fourth, 
which  is  not  fo  vigorous,  nor  fo  eafy  in  taking  Root  as 
the  other.  During  the  Summer  Seafon  the  Pots  fhould 
be  frequently  removed,  to  prevent  the  Plants  from 
rooting  through  the  Holes  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots, 
into  the  Ground,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  when 
they  continue  long  undiflurbed,  and  then  they  fhoot 
very  luxuriantly ;  and,  on  their  being  removed,  thefe 
Shoots,  and  fometimes  the  whole  Plants,  will  decay. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  four  Feet  high, 
which  divides  into  many  fmall  Branches,  garnifhed  with 
fmall  oblong  Leaves  which  fit  clofe  to  them,  and  in 
fome  of  the  upper  Branches  they  lie  over  each  other 
like  the  Scales  of  Fiffi.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  Handing  fingly  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
which  are  about  an  Inch  long  ;  the  half  Florets  which 
compofe  the  Border  or  Rays,  are  acute-pointed  and 
fpread  open,  the  Difk  is  compofed  of  Florets  which  are 
barren.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Cutings,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  other  Sorts,  and  muff  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Way. 

OSYRIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  978.  Cafia.  Town.  Inft. 
R.  H.  664.  Tab.  488.  Poets  Cafia. 

The  Charablers  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants  ;  the  Empale- 
ment  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  which  is  divided  into 
three  acute  Segments.  The  Flower  hath  no  Petals ,  but 
thofe  on  the  male  Plants  have  three  fhort  Stamina  ;  the 
female  have  a  Germen ,  which  afterward  changes  to  a  glo¬ 
bular  Berry ,  having  a  fingle  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Osyris  frutefeens  baccifera.  C.  B.  P.*  Shrubby  Ber¬ 
ry-bearing  Poets  Cafia ;  and  by  fome,  Red-berried 
fhrubby  Cafia. 

This  is  a  very  low  Shrub,  feldom  rifing  above  two 
Feet  high,  having  ligneous  Branches,  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves,  of  a  bright  Colour. 
The  Flowers  appear  in  June,  which  are  of  a  yellowifh 
Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Berries,  which  at  firft 
are  green,  and  afterward  turn  to  a  bright  red  Colour, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Afparagus. 

This  Plant  grows  wild  in  the  South  of  France,  in 
Spain ,  and  fome  Parts  of  Italy ,  by  the  Side  of  Roads, 
as  alfo  between  the  Rocks,  but  is  with  great  Difficulty 
tranfplanted  into  Gardens ;  nor  does  it  thrive  after  be¬ 
ing  removed  ;  fo  that  the  only  Method  to  obtain  this 
Plant  is,  to  fow  the  Berries  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Thefe  Berries  commonly  remain  a  Year  in  the  Ground 
before  the  Plants  appear,  and  fometimes  they  will  lie 
two  or  three  Years,  fo  that  the  Ground  fhould  not  be 
diflurbed  under  three  Years,  if  the  Plants  do  not  come 
up  fooner.  Thefe  Seeds  muff  be  procured  from  the 
Places  where  the  Plants  naturally  grow,  for  thofe  which 
have  been  brought  into  Gardens  never  produce  any, 
and  it  is  with  great  Difficulty  they  arepreferved  alive. 

OTHONNA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  888.  Doria.  Raii 
Meth.  Plant.  33.  Jacobcea.  Town.  Inft.  R.  H.  485. 
Tab.  276.  Ragwort. 

The  Char  abler  s  are. 

It  hath  a  radiated  Flower  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
Florets  which  form  the  Difk ,  and  female  half  Florets  which 
form  the  Rays  or  Border  •,  thefe  are  included  in  one  common 
fingle  Empalement  of  pne  Leaf,  cut  into  eight  or  ten  Seg¬ 
ments.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  tnbulous ,  indented 
at  the  Top  in  five  Parts  \  the  female  half  Florets  are ftretch- 
ed  out  like  a  Tongue,  and  the  Point  has  three  Indentures 
which  are  reflexed.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  have  fhort 
hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  and  an 
oblong  Germen  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style,  crowned  by  a 
fingle  Stigma.  The  female  half  Florets  have  oblong  Ger¬ 
men  with  a  Jlender  Style,  crowned  by  a  large  bifid  reflex cd 
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Stigma.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  feldom  fruit 
but  the  female  half  Florets  have  an  oblong  Seed,  whicl 
fometimes  naked,  and  at  others  crowned  with  Down  •  ti 
fit  in  the  permanent  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Seft 
of  Linnaeus' s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  ■ 
Plants  with  compound  Flowers,  whofe  female  Flowers 
fruitful  and  the  hermaphrodite  barren.  Tournefort  pla 
it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which 
eludes  the  Herbs  with  a  radiated  Flower,  whofe  Seeds 
crowned  with  Down. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Othonna  foliis  pinnatifidis  tomentofis ,  laciniisf, 
atis,  cauk  fruticofo.  Hort.  Upfal.  273.  Othonna  w 
woolly  Wing-pointed  Leaves,  finuated  Jags,  and 
fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  th tjacobaea  maritima.  C.  B 
1 3 1 .  Sea  Ragwort. 

2.  Othonna  foliis  oblongo-ovatis ,  pinnato-ftnuo. 
fuperne  viridi-nigricantibus ,  inf  erne  tomentofis,  caule  fn 
cofo.  Othonna  with  oblong,  oval,  Wing,  finuated  Leav 
of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  woolly  on  th 
under,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Jacobaa  n 
ritima  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  69.  Broad-leaved  Sea  R; 
wort. 

3.  Othonna  foliis  reniformibus fuborbiculatis  denti 
latis  petiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  924.  Othonna  with  Ki 
ney-fhaped,  orbicular,  indented  Leaves,  having  F( 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Jacobaa  Africana  hedera  terreftris 
Ho  repens.  H.  Amft.  2.  p.  145.  Creeping  African  Rz 
wort,  with  a  Groundivy  Leaf. 

4.  Othonna  foliis  infimis  lanceolatis  integerrimis, 
perioribus  finuato-dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  419.  Othonna  w; 
Spear- fhaped  lower  Leaves  which  are  entire,  and  t 
upper  ones  indented  in  Sinufes.  This  is  the  Jacob 
Africana  frutefeens  coronopi  folio.  Hort.  Amft.  2  .  p.  n 
Shrubby  African  Ragwort,  with  a  Hartfhorn  Leaf.  ‘ 

5.  Othonna  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Ch 
419.  Othonna  with  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves.  Tl 
is  the  Jacob  a  a  Africana  frutefeens ,  craffis  (ft  fucculen 
foliis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  147.  Shrubby  African  Ra 
wort,  with  thick  fucculent  Leaves. 

6.  Othonna  foliis  cuneif trmibus  integerrimis  fejfilibi 
caule  fruticofo  procumbente,  pedunculis  longifftmis.  Othon 
with  entire  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves  fiting  clofe,  a  lhru 
by  trailing  Stalk,  and  very  long  Foot  Stalks  to  t 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Calthoides  Africana,  glafti  fol 
Juff.  African  Baftard  Marygold,  with  a  Woad  Leaf. 

7.  Othonna  foliis  pinnatifidis,  laciniis  linearibusp 
rallelis.  Hort.  Cliff.  419.  Othonna  with  Wing-point 
Leaves,  whofe  Segments  are  narrow  and  parallel.  -Tl 
is  the  Jacob  a;  a  Africana  frutefeens,  foliis  abfinthii  w 
belliferi  incanis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  137.  Tab.  Sg.  Shru 
by  African  Ragwort,  with  hoary  Leaves  like  thofe 
the  umbelliferous  Wormwood. 

8.  Othonna  foliis  mult ifido-pinnatis  line aribus.  Flo 
Leyd.  Prod.  380.  Othonna  with  very  narrow  Leave 
ending  in  many  winged  Points.  This  is  the  Jacob 
Africana  frutefeens ,  foliis  abrotani  f.  crithmi  major  ft  m 
nor.  Folk.  Norim.  225.  Shrubby  African  Ragwort,  wii 
a  Southernwood  or  Samphire  Leaf. 

9.  Othonna  foliis  ov  at  0- cuneif  or  mibus  deni  atis.  Li 
Sp.  Plant.  926.  Othonna  with  oval,  Wedge-fhaped,  it 
dented  Leaves,  I  his  is  the  Solidago  foliis  oblongis  del 
tatis  glabris,  floribus  magnis  umbellatis.  Burnt.  Afr.  16. 
Tab.  59.  Woundwort  with  oblong,  indented,  fmoot 
Leaves,  and  large  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels. 

10.  Othonna  foliis  ovato- lanceolatis  denticulatis  fit 
tus  tomentofis ,  floribus  corymbofs.  Othonna  with  ova 
Spear-fhaped,  indented  Leaves,  which  are  woolly  c 
their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbu 
This  is  the  Doria  Americana,  foliis  ferratis  (ft  fubtus  it 
canis.  Houft.  Mff.  American  Doria  with  fawed  Leave: 
which  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  forr 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  being  trouble 
lome  Weeds,  are  not  admited  into  Gardens,  fo  1  hav 
not  enumerated  them  here. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  SeaRagwort,  which  ha 
been  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  near  the  Sea  in  fom 
Parts  of  England  j  but  I  have  never  yet  met  with  it  wild  i 
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Part  where  1  have  been,  nor  have  I  heard  that  any 
»r  Perfon  has  feen  it  growing  naturally  here.  It 
ws  in  great  Plenty  on  the  Sea  Coaft  in  France  and 
y;  this  fends  out  many  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  rife 
n  two  to  three  Feet  high  ;  they  are  hoary,  and  are 
lifted  wifh  woolly  Leaves  fix  or  eight  Inches  long, 
•d  to  the  Mid-rib  in  five  or  fix  Parts ;  the  Jags  are 
ofite,  narrowed  at  their  Bafe,  and  at  their  Points 
divided  into  three  or  four  obtufe  Segments  ;  the 
ks  have  a  few  Leaves  toward  the  Bottom  of  the 
e  Shape,  and  are  terminated  with  yellow  Flowers 
wing  in  a  Corymbus  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  downy 
is,  which  ripen  in  the  Autumn, 
he  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  I  received  from  the 
iiterranean ,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath 
ibby  Stalks,  which  rife  three  or  four  Feet  high, 
sred  with  a  hoary  Down,  and  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
n  two  to  three  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
id.  Handing  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are 
jlarly  finuated  on  their  Edges,  in  Form  of  winged 
.ves  •,  the  under  Side  of  the  Leaves  are  hoary,  but 
r  upper  Side  are  of  a  blackifh  green  Colour.  The 
wers  grow  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the 
aches,  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  and  are 
:eeded  by  downy  Seeds  like  the  firft.  This  is  a 
;  different  Plant  from  the  firft,  and  always  retains 
Difference  from  Seeds.  There  are  two  Varieties  of 
firft  Sort,  mentioned  by  Tournefort,  which  he  found 
wing  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  but  thefe  I  have  fre- 
ntly  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  have  always  found 
n  vary ;  fometimes  the  Leaves  became  green  on 
i  Sides,  and  at  others  only  on  their  upper  Side ;  fo 
:  thefe  are  not  worthy  of  being  noticed. 

'he  third  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
e,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Holland 
697,  where  the  Plants  were  raifed,  and  have  fince 
1  communicated  to  moft  of  the  curious  Gardens  in 
ope.  This  hath  a  Root  compofed  of  many  fmall 
res ;  the  Stalks  are  round,  branching,  and  weak ; 
1  are  herbaceous,  hairy,  and  trail  upon  the  Ground 
hey  are  not  fupported.  Thefe  grow  five  or  fix  Feet 
5,  dividing  into  a  great  Number  of  Branches,  gar- 
ed  with  roundifh  indented  Leaves,  not  unlike  thofe 
mound- Ivy,  hollowed  at  their  Bafe  ;  the  Flowers  are 
luced  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks  in  loofe  Umbels ; 
are  radiated  •,  the  Rays  are  yellow  like  thofe  of 
imon  Ragwort ;  the  Difk  is  compofed  of  Herma- 
Ddite  Flowers  of  a  dark  Colour ;  the  Seeds  have  a 
vn  on  their  Top. 

'he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  AEthiopia.  This 
1  with  a  ftrubby  Stalk  four  or  five  Feet  high,  di¬ 
ng  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
fi(h  Leaves  placed  without  Order,  thofe  on  their 
er  Part  being  narrow  and  entire,  but  the  others  are 
mted  on  the  Edges  after  the  Manner  of  Hartfhorn. 
?  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Umbels  at  the  End 
the  Branches ;  they  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded 
downy  Seeds. 

fhe  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
This  rifes  with  a  round  Stalk,  which  at  firft  is 
aaceous,  but  afterward  becomes  ligneous,  dividing 
1  many  Branches,  which  rife  from  three  to  four  Feet 
h,  garnifhed  with  thick,  fucculent,  grayifh  Leaves, 
-ed  without  Order  ;  thefe  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe, 
broad  toward  their  Points,  entire,  and  fit  clofe  to 
Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  branching 
>t  Stalks  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  each  Flower 
ding  upon  one  of  the  Foot  Stalks ;  they  have  broad 
ow  Rays,  with  a  large  Difk  in  the  Middle,  and  are 
'eeded  by  downy  Seeds. 

fhe  fixth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw , 
wing  naturally  near  Tunis  in  Africa ,  from  whence 
wrought  the  Seeds.  This  fends  out  many  ligneous 
ks  from  the  Root,  which  fpreads  out  on  every  Side, 
lining  toward  the  Ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
yift  Leaves,  which  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  en- 
;ing  upward,  and  are  broad  at  their  Points,  where 
'! are  rounded  ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
wers  are  produced  upon  long,  thick,  fucculent  Foot 
ks  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  yellow  5 


the  Rays  are  fharp-pointed,  and  not  much  longer  than 
the  Empalement ;  the  Difk  is  large,  and  the  Florets  are 
as  long  as  the  Empalement ;  the  Seeds  are  crowned 
with  a  long  Down. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Holland , 
and  the  Plants  were  raifed  in  the  Amjlerdam  Garden  in 
1 699.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  the  Thick  - 
nefs  of  a  Man’s  Finger,  two  Feet  high,  which  divide 
into  many  Branches  ;  thefe  are  covered  with  a  hoary 
Down,  and  are  garnifhed  with  hoary  Leaves  about  three 
Inches  long  and  one  broad,  cut  into  many  narrow  Seg¬ 
ments  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib  ;  thefe  Segments  are  equal 
and  parallel,  and  are  indented  at  their  Ends  into  two  or 
three  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  long  Foot 
Stalks  which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks ;  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  the  Branches  they  have  large  yellow 
Rays,  or  Borders,  with  a  Difk  of  Florets,  and  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  oblong  purple  Seeds  crowned  with  Down. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Hills  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  and  was  raifed  from  Seed  in  the 
Amjlerdam  Garden.  This  hath  a  low,  fhrubby,  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk  ;  the  Leaves  are  thick  like  thofe  of  Samphire , 
and  are  cut  into  many  narrow  Segments.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  the  other 
Species  of  this  Genus,  and  are  fucceeded  by  brown  Seeds 
crowned  with  foft  Down. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  til t  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  a  thick  fhrubby  Stalk,  dividing  into 
feveral  Branches,  which  rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high  ;  the 
Leaves  come  out  in  Clufters  from  one  Point,  fpread  on 
every  Side ;  they  are  fmooth,  narrow  at  their  Bale,  en¬ 
larging  gradually  to  their  Points,  which  are  rounded  ; 
their  Edges  are  acutely  indented  like  thofe  of  the  Holly. 
From  the  Center  of  the  Leaves  arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Flowers,  which  are  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  branch¬ 
ing  out  into  feveral  fmailer,  each  fuftaining  one  yellow 
radiated  Flower,  fhaped  like  the  former ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  {lender  Seeds  crowned  with  Down. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica j  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Hcufloun  fent  the  Seeds  to  England. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  feven  or  eight  Feet 
high,  which  is  covered  with  a  hoary  Down,  and  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped  Leaves,  four  Inches  long,; 
and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  at  their  Bafe,  gradually 
leffening  to  their  Points  -,  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  very  white  and 
woolly  on  their  under,  ftanding  alternately  on  fhort 
woolly  Foot  Stalks.  The'  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is 
naked,  and  at  the  Top  divides  into  five  or  fix  Foot. 
Stalks,  each  fuftaining  a  roundifh  Bunch  of  yellow 
radiated  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  {lender  Seeds 
crowned  with  Down. 

The  firft  Sort  was  formerly  preferved  in  Green- 
houfes,  and  was  fuppofed  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in 
the  open  Air;  but  later  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  Cold  will  not  deftroy  it,  provided  it  is  planted  on  a 
lean  dry  Soil  ;  but  in  rich  moift  Ground,  thefe  Plants 
grow  too  vigorous  in  the  Summer,  fo  their  Branches 
being  replete  with  Moifture,  they  are  fometimes  killed 
in  very  fevere  Winters.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by 
Slips  or  Cutings  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months. 
Thefe  may  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  and  now  and 
then  refrefhed  with  Water  ;  in  about  fix  Weeks  or  two 
Months  they  will  have  good  Roots  :  Then  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
fhading  them  from  the  Sun,  and  fupplying  them  with 
Water  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they 
will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds.  This  Sort  flowers  moft  Part  of  Summer,  but 
there  is  little  Beauty  in  thofe  ;  but  the  Plants  are  pre- 
ferved  more  for  the  Variety  of  their  hoary  divided 
Leaves. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  firft ; 
but  if  it  is  planted  in  a  v/arm  Situation,  and  on  a  dry 
Soil,  it  will  live  abroad  through  our  ordinary  Winters 
very  well,  but  in  fevere  Frofts  they  are  fometimes  killed. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cutings,  in  the 
fame  Way  as  the  firft. 
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The  third  Sort  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  I 
through  the  Winter,  but  may  be  preferved,  with  a  little 
Protection,  in  hard  Froft,  and  requires  as  much  free 
Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather;  fo  if  it  is  fheltered 
under  a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  it  will  thrive  better 
than  in  a  Green-houfe.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cut- 
ings,  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firft. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
Sorts,  are  preferved  in  Green-houfes  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  require  no  artificial  Warmth  •,  if  thefe  are 
protected  from  the  Froft  it  is  fufficient ;  and  in  mild 
Weather  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air.  In 
the  Summer  they  muft  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered 
Situation,  among  other  hardy  exotic  Plants,  where  they 
will  add  to  the  Variety,  and  flower  great  Part  of 
the  Summer.  Thefe  may  be  all  propagated  by  Cut- 
ings  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months.  Thefe  may 
be  planted  upon  an  old  hot  Bed,  and  covered  with 
Glafles,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day.  When  thefe  have  taken  Root,  they  fhould  be 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  foft  loamy 
Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  treat¬ 
ing  them  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  old  Plants. 

"The  fixth  Sort  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  warm  Situation  and  a  dry  Soil.  Some  of 
thefe  Plants  have  endured  the  open  Air  for  more  than 
twenty  Years  in  th tChelfea  Garden,  without  Protection. 
This  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  in  the  fame  Way 
as  the  former. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
Winter  in  England  without  artificial  Warmth,  therefore 
the  Plants  fhould  be  placed  in  a  Stove  kept  to  a  mo¬ 
derate  Temperature  of  Warmth,  for  the  Plants  are  apt 
to  draw  up  weak  when  they  are  in  too  great  Heat ; 
thefe  require  to  be  frequently  refrefheJd  with  Water  in 
Winter,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  in  too  great 
Quantity  during  that  Seafon.  In  the-  latter  End  of 
June  the  Plants  fhould  be  removed  into  the  open  Air, 
placing  them  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation  ;  and  in 
warm  dry  Weather  they  will  require  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water.  This  Sort  will  grow  by  Cutings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  the  Begining 
.  of  July,  and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  Root ;  then 
they  may  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled 
with  loamy  Earth,  placing  them  under  a  Frame  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  muft  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air,  and  treated  as  the 
old  Plants. 

OXALIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  515.  Oxys.  Tourn.  Infi. 
R.  H.  88.  Lab.  19.  Wood  Sorrel. 

The  Characters  are, 

'The  Enrpalement  of  the  Flower  is  Jhort ,  -permanent ,  and 
cut  into  five  acute  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal ,  cut 
into  five  obtufe  indented  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ;  it 
hath  ten  ere  hi  hairy  Stamina ,  terminated  by  rcundifh  fur¬ 
rowed  Summits ,  and  a  Germen  with  five  Angles,  fupporting 
five  Jlender  Styles  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  five  cornered  Capfule  with  five  Cells, 
which  open  longitudinally  at  the  Angles,  containing  roundifh 
Seeds,  which  are  thrown  out  with  an  Elajlicity  on  the  Touch 
when  ripe.  ~ 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  SeCtion 
of  Linnauf s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  five  Styles.  Tourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  third  SeCtion  of  his  firft  Clafs,  in 
which  he  ranges  the  Herbs  with  a  Bell-fhaped  Flower  of 
one  Leaf,  whofe  Point al  turns  to  a  dry  Fruit,  or  Capfule, 
with  one  or  many  Cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Oxalis  fcapo  unifloro,  foliis  ternatis ,  radicefqua- 
mofo-articulata.  Hort.  Cliff-  1 75.  Wood  Sorrel  with  one 
Flower  on  a  Foot  Stalk,  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  a  fcaly- 
iointed  Root.  This  is  the  Oxys  fiore  albo.  Tourn.  Infi.  88. 
Wood  Sorrel  with  a  white  Flower. 

2.  Oxalis  caule  ramofo  diffufo,  pedunculis  umbelliferis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  175.  Wood  Sorrel  with  a  branching  diffufed 
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Stalk,  and  umbellated  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  O.i 
lutea.  J.  B.  Yellow  Wood  Sorrel. * 

3.  Oxalis  caule  ramofo  ere  do,  pedunculis  umbellifer , 
Flor.  Virg.  161.  Wood  Sorrel  with  a  branching,  uprio- 
Stalk,  and  umbellated  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  0a 
lutea ,  Americana ,  eretlior.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  A.  88.  U 
right,  yellow  American  Wood  Sorrel. 

4.  Oxalis  pedunculis  unifioris,  caule  dichotomo .  L, 
Sp.  Plant .  443.  Wood  Sorrel  with  one  Flower  on  a  Fc 
Stalk,  and  Stalks  divided  by  Pairs.  This  is  the  0> 
bulbofa  AEthiopica  minor,  folio  cordato,  fiore  ex  albi 
purpurafcente.  Tourn.  Infi.  89.  Smaller  bulbous  Eth, 
pian  Wood  Sorrel,  with  a  Heart-fhaped  Leaf,  and 
purplifh  white  Flower,, 

5.  Oxalis  fcapo  unifloro ,  foliis  ternatis,  radice  bull 
sd.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 75.  Wood  Sorrel  with  a  Foot  Sta 
fupporting  one  Flower,  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  a  bulbo 
Root.  This  is  the  Oxys  bulbofa  Africana,  rotmdifol 
caulibus  &  fioribus  purpureis  amplis.  Hort.  Amfi.  1, 
41.  Tab.' 21.  African  bulbous  Wood  Sorrel,  having 
round  Leaf,  large  purple  Stalks  and  Flowers. 

6.  Oxalis  fcapo  umbellifero,  foliis  ternatis  bipartit 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  434.  Wood  Sorrel  with  an  umbellifero 
Stalk,  and  trifoliate  Leaves  divided  in  two  Parts.  T1 
is  the  Oxalis  bulbofa  pentaphylla  &  hexaphylla,  fioril 
magnis  luteis  &  copiofis.  Burm.  Afr.  80.  Tab.  29.  Bi 
bous  Wood  Sorrel  with  five  or  fix  Leaves,  and  lar 
yellow  Flowers  in  Abundance. 

7.  Oxalis  caule  eredo  fruticofo,  foliis  ternatis,  mg 
maxima.  Wood  Sorrel  with  an  upright  fhrubby  Stal 
and  trifoliate  Leaves,  the' middle  one  being  very  Ian 
This  is  the  Oxys  lutea  frutefcens ,  trifolii  bituminofi  fat 
Plum.  Cat.  2.  Yellow,  fhrubby  Wood  Sorrel  with  t 
Appearance  of  bituminous  Trefoil: 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  fhady  Woot 
and  clofe  to  Hedges  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  fo 
but  feldom  admited  into  Gardens  ;  though  whoever! 
fond  of  acid  Herbs  in  Sallads,  can  fcarce  find  a  nx 
grateful  Acid  in  any  other  Plant.  The  Roots  of  tl 
Sort  are  compofed  of  many  fcaly  Joints,  which  proj 
gate  in  great  Plenty.  The  Leaves  arife  immediate 
from  the  Roots  upon  Angle  long  Foot  Stalks,  arecoi 
pofed  of  three  Heart-fhaped  Lobes,  which  meet  in: 
Center  where  they  join  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  are  ol 
pale  green  and  hairy  •,  between  thefe  come  out  l 
Flowers  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaini 
one  large  white  Flower  of  the  open  -Bell  Shape,  Th 
appear  in  April  and  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  hi 
cornered  oblong  Seed  Veffels,  having  five  Cells  inch 
ing  fmall  brownifh  Seeds  ;  when  thefe  are  ripe,  the  St 
Veffels  burft  open  on  the  leaft  Touch,  and  caft  out  1 
Seeds  to  a  confiderable  Diftance.  This  is  the  S 
which  is  direfted  for  medicinal  Ufe  in  the  Difpenfari 
but  thofe  People,  who  fupply  the  Market  with  Her 
generally  bring  the  third  Sort,  which  is  now  beco: 
common  in  the  Gardens  ;  but  this  hath  very  little  acf 
fo  is  unfit  for  the  Purpofe  ;  but  as  it  rifes  with  an  upfid 
branching  Stalk,  fo  it  is  foon  gathered  and  tied  up 
Bunches ;  whereas  the  Leaves  of  the  firft  grow  finj 
from  the  Root,  and  require  more  Time  in  gatherii 
There  is  a  Variety  of  the  firft  Sort  with  a  purpl 
Flower,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  North  of  E 
land,  but,  as  it  does  not  differ  from  it  in  any  ot 
Refpect,  I  have  not  enumerated  it. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grc 
naturally  in  Woods  and  fhady  Places  in  Italy 
. Sicily .  The  Root  of  this  is  long,  ilender,  and  fibrous; 
Stalks  trail  upon  the  Ground,  fpreading  out  eight 
nine  Inches  wide  on  every  Side,  dividing  into  In 
Branches ;  the  Leaves  ftand  upon  pretty  long  F 
Stalks,  and  are  compofed  of  three  Heart-fhaped  Lol 
which  have  deeper  Indentures  at  their  Points,  than  th 
of  the  firft  Sort.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  growing 
Form  of  an  Umbel  upon  pretty  long  flender  Foot  Stal 
arifing  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches.  Thefe  app 
in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seed  Vef 
near  an  Inch  long,  which  open  with  an  Elafticity,  i 
caft  out  the  Seeds.* 
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The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
rts  of  North  America ,  from  whence  the  Seed?  were 
•merly  brought  to  Europe  ■,  but  where-ever  this  Plant 
5  been  once  introduced  and  fuffered  to  ripen  Seeds,  it 
5  become  a  common  Weed.  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
ng  with  a  branching,  herbaceous  Stalk  eight  or  nine 
rhes  high  ;  the  Leaves  Hand  upon  very  long  Foot 
dies,  and  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort. 
ie  Flowers  are  yellow,  Handing,  in  a  Sort  of  Umbel, 
on  long,  (lender,  eredt  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Seed  Veffels 
1  Seeds  are  like  thofe  of- the  fecond  Sort. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  require  no  particular  Culture  ;  if 
:  Roots  of  the  firft  Sort  are  taken  up  and  tranfplanted 
a  fhady  moift  Border,  they  will  thrive  and  multiply 
:eedingly,  and,  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 

1  require  no  other  Care.  If  the  Seeds  of  the  other 
)  Sorts  are  fown  in  an  open  Border,  the  Plants  will 
:  freely,  and  require  no  Care  ;  for  if  they  are 
mited  to  fcatter  their  Seeds,  there  will  be  a  plentiful 
oply  of  the  Plants.. 

rhe  fourth  Sort  hath  a  roundifh  bulbous  Root,  from 
ich  come  out  {lender  Stalks  about  fix  Inches  high, 
ich  divide  into  Branches  by  Pairs,  and  from  the 
dfions  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves ;  thefe 
long,  (lender,  and  fuftain  a  trifoliate  Leaf  compofed 
:hree  fmall  roundifh,  Heart- fhaped  Lobes.  The  Foot 
Iks  of  the  Flowers  are  long,  (lender,  and  arife  from 
Divifion  of  the  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  one  purplifh 
wer  about  the  fame  Size  and  Shape  as  thofe  of  the 
:  Sort.  This  flowers  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and 
letimes  produces  ripe  Seeds  in  England.  It  grows 
urally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  fo  is  too  tender  to  live 
)ugh  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England ;  but  if 
;  (heltered  from  hard  Froft,  under  a  common  Frame, 
Winter,  it  will  require  no  other  Protection.  It 
pagates  in  Plenty  by  Offsets  from  the  Root,  as  alfo 
Bulbs,  which  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks, 
fhe  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
>e  in  fuch  Plenty,  that  the  Earth,  which  came  from 
ice,  in  which  fome  Plants  were  brought  to  England, 
full  of  it.  This  hath  a  roundifh  bulbous  Root, 
ered  with  a  brown  Skin  fending  out  ftrong  Fibres, 
ch  ftrike  deep  into  the  Ground  ;  the  Leaves  are  tri- 
ite,  compofed  of  three  roundifh,  large,  hairy  Lobes, 
ch  are  but  little  indented  at  the  Top  ;  thefe  ftand 
n  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  a  thick 
t  Stalk,  which  adheres  to  the  Root.  The  Foot 
ks  of  the  Flowers  arife  between  the  Leaves  from 
Stalk,  each  fupporting  one  large  purple  Flower; 
e  appear  in  January  and  February ,  but  are  rarely 
:eeded  by  Seeds  here,  but  the  Roots  put  out  Offsets 
;reat  Plenty,  whereby  it  is  propagated.  This  Sort 
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AD  US.  Lin.  Gen.  Edit,  prior.  476.  Edit.  5. 
Prunus.  546.  Cerafus  &  Laurocerafus.  Fourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  625.  627.  Fab.  401.  403.  The 
Bird  Cherry,  or  Cherry  Laurel. 
t  The  Characters  are, 

be  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  Bell- fhaped,  of  one 
f  indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Brim  which  fpread  open. 
Flower  hath  five  large  roundifh  Petals ,  which  fpread 
'■>  °nd  are  infer  ted  in  the  Empalement .  It  hath  from 
niy  to  thirty  Awl-fhaped  Stamina,  which  are  infertedin 
Empalement,  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits,  and  a 
idijh  Germen  fupporting  a  J lender  Style,  crowned  by  an 
r£  obtufe  Stigma .  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
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will  not  thrive  in  Winter  in  the  open  Air  here,  fo  the 
Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  which  may  be  flicker¬ 
ed  under  a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  where  it  may 
have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  in  mild  Weather* 
otherwife  the  Leaves  will  draw  up  weak  ;  for  the  Leaves 
of  this  Plant  come  out  in  October,  and  continue  grow¬ 
ing  till  May ,  when  they  begin  to  wither  and  decay. 
The  Roots  may  be  tranfplanted  any  Time  after  the 
Leaves  decay,  till  they  begin  to  pufh  out  again. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country  as  the 
fifth  ;  the  Roots  of  this  are  bulbous ;  the  Leaves  (land 
upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  a  fhort 
Stalk  or  Head ;  they  are  compofed  of  three  Lobes 
which  are  for  the  mod  part  divided  into  two  Parts 
almofl:  to  their  Bafe.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
are  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  fuftaining  feveral  iaro-e 
yellow  Flowers  ranged  in  Form  of  an  Umbel.  Thefe 
appeardn  March,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
here.  This  Sort  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the 
fifth. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Plumier  in  fome 
of  the  French  Colonies  in  America ,  and  was  fince  found 
growing  plentifully  at  La  Vera  Cruz  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun,  who  fent  it  to  England.  This  riles  with  a 
lhrubby  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fending  out 
feveral  (lender  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  tri¬ 
foliate  fmall  Leaves,  compofed  of  three  oval  Lobes, 
the  middle  one  being  twice  as  large  as  the  fide  ones. 
Thefe  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  fometimes  by 
Threes  round  the  Stalk,  (landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  arife  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalks,  are  near  two  inches  long,  each  fuftain¬ 
ing  four  or  five  yellow  Flowers,  whole  Petals  are  not 
much  longer  than  the  Empalement;  each  of  thefe 
have  a  fmaller  Foot  Stalk  which  is  crooked,  fo  that  the 
Flowers  hang  downward. 

This  Sort  is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former, 
fo  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  Stove  kept  to  a  moderate 
Degree  of  Warmth  in  Winter.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with 
light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed, 
(hading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Country. 

OX-EYE.  See  Buphthalmum. 

OXYACANTFIA.  See  Berberis. 

OXYS.  See.  Oxalis. 
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roundifh  Fruit ,  inclofing  an  oval-pointed  Nut  having  rough 
Furrows. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  was  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  in  the 
former  Editions  of  his  Method,  feparated  from  the 
Cherries,  to  which  they  had  been  before  joined,  becaufe 
the  Furrows  of  the  Nuts  in  this  Genus  were  obtufe, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  Cherries  are  acute ;  but  there  is  a 
more  obvious  Diftindtion  between  them,  which  is,  the 
Flowers  of  the  Padus  are  ranged  in  a  long  Bunch  (or 
Racemus),  and  thofe  of  the  Cherry  have  their  Foot 
Stalks  arifing  from  one  Joint ;  but  in  the  laft  Edition 
of  his  Method,  he  has  joined  this  Genus,  the  Cherry 
and  Apricot,  to  the  Plum,  making  them  only  Species 
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of  the  fame  Genus,  in  which,  I  think,  he  has  exceeded 
the  Boundaries  of  Nature  j  for  although  the  Padus  and 
Cerafus  may  with  Propriety  be  joined  in  the  lame  Genus, 
yet  thefe  ought  by  no  Means  to  be  joined  to  the  Prunus 
ibr  it  is  welt  known,  that  the  Cherry  will  not  grow  by 
grafting  or  buding  upon  the  Plum  Stock,  nor  the 
Plum  upon  Cherry  Stocks,  though  there  are  no  Inftances 
of  two  Trees  of  the  fame  Genus,  which  will  not  grow 
upon  each  other,  however  different  their  exterior  Ap¬ 
pearance  may  be. 

It  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of  Linnaus’ s  twelfth 
Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants,whofe  Flowers  have  from 
twenty  to  thirty  Stamina ,  which  are  either  infer  ted  in  the  Em¬ 
palement  or  Petals  of  the  Flower ,  and  but  one  Style.  Four- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  feventh  Sedtion  of  his  twenty- firft 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Frees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe 
Flower ,  whofe  Point al  becomes  a  Fruit  having  a  Stone. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Padus  glandulis  duobus ,  bafi  foliorum  fubjeEiis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  185.  Bird  Cherry  with  two  Glands  at  the 
Bafe  of  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cerafus  racemofa ,  fyl- 
vejlris ,  fruElu  non  eduli.  C.  B.  P.  45  r.  Branching  wild 
Cherry  with  a  Fruit  not  eatable. 

2.  Padus  foliis  lanceolate- ovatis  deciduus ,  petiolis  bi- 
glandulofis.  Fab.  196.  fol.  2.  Bird  Cherry  with  Spear- 
fhaped,  oval,  deciduous  Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks 
have  two  Glands.  This  is  the  Cerafus  racemofa  fyl- 
vejlris ,  fruElu  non  eduli  rubro.  H.  R.  Par.  Branching 
wild  Bird  Cherry  with  a  red  Fruit,  which  is  not  eatable, 
and  commonly  called  by  the  Gardeners,  Cornifh  Cherry. 

3.  Padus  foliis  oblcngo- ovatis  ferratis  acuminatis  cleci- 
duis ,  bafi  antice  glandulojis.  Bird  Cherry  with  oblong, 
oval,  fawed,  acute-pointed,  deciduous  Leaves,  and 
Glands  on  the  fore  Part  of  the  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Ceraji  fimilis  arbufcula  Mariana ,  padi  folio ,  fore  albo 
parvo  racemofa.  Pluk.  Mant.  43.  Catefb.  Car.  1.  p.  28. 
American  Bird  Cherry. 

4.  Padus  foliis  fempervirentibuslanceolato-ovatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  42.  Bird  Cherry  with  ever-green,  Spear-fhaped, 
oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Laurocerafus.  Cluf  Hijl.  1 .  p. 
4.  The  common  Laurel. 

5.  Padus  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  fempervirentibus  eglan- 
dulofis.  Bird  Cherry  with  oblong,  oval,  ever-green 
Leaves  having  Glands.  This  is  the  Laurocerafus  Lufi- 
tanica  minor.  Fourn.  Infi.  628.  Smaller  Portugal  Laurel, 
called  Afarero  by  the  Portuguefe. 

6.  Padus  foliis  lanceolatis  acute  denticulatis  femper¬ 
virentibus.  Ever-green  Bird  Cherry  with  Spear- fhaped 
Leaves,  having  frnall  acute  Indentures,  called  in  Ame¬ 
rica  Baftard  Mahogony. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Fledges  in 
TorkJhirey  and  many  of  the  northern  Counties  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  as  alfo  in  fome  few  Places  near  London ,  but  is 
propagated  as  a  flowering  Shrub  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens 
for  Sale.  This  rifes  with  feveral  woody  Stalks  to  the 
Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  which  will  grow  to  have 
Stems  nine  or  ten  Inches  Diameter,  if  they  are  permited 
to  ftand  •,  but  as  the  Falhions  of  Gardens  have  been 
frequently  altering  for  fifty  or  fixty  Years  paft,  fo  there 
are  few  Places  where  any  of  the  ornamental  flowering 
Trees  have  been  fuffered  to  remain.  The  Branches  of 
this  Tree  grow  wide  and  fcattering;  they  are  covered 
with  a  purplifh  Bark ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alternate,  which  are  (lightly 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  two  fmall  Protube¬ 
rances  or  Glands,  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long  loofe  Bunches,  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  they  have  five  roundifh  white  Petals,  which 
are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Cherry,  and  are  in¬ 
fected  in  the  Border  of  the  Empalement ;  and  within 
thefe  are  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  which  alfo  are 
inferted  in  the  Empalement.  The  Flowers  ftand  each 
upon  a  fhort  Foot  Stalk,  and  are  ranged  alternately 
along  the  principal  Foot  Stalk  %  they  have  a  ftrong 
Scent,  which  is  very  difagreeable  to  moft  Perfons. 
Thefe  Flowers  appear  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  roundifh  Fruit,  which  are  firft  green,  afterward 
turn  red,  and  when  ripe,  are  black,  inclofing  a  roundifh 
furrowed  Stone  or  Nut,  which  ripens  in  Augujl. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Armeniay  from 
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whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds,  but  has  been  ma 
Years  propagated  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens  about  Londt 
where  it  is  generally  called,  Cornifh  Cherry.  This  St 
has  been  often  confounded  with  the  firft,  many  of  t 
late  Writers  in  Botany  having  fuppofed  it  was  the  fat 
Species  •,  but  I  have  raifed  both  Sorts  from  Seeds,  a 
have  always  found  the  young  Plants  to  retain  th 
Difference.  This  rifes  with  a  ltrait  upright  Stem  me 
than  twenty  Feet  high  ;  the  Branches  are  fhorter,  a 
grow  clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  fo  natura 
form  regular  Heads  •,  the  Leaves  of  this  are  fhorter  a 
broader  than  thofe  of  the  other,  and  are  not  fo  roug 
the  Flowers  grow  in  clofer  fhorter  Spikes,  which  fta 
more  ereft  *,  the  Fruit  is  larger,  and  red  when  rij 
This  flowers  a  little  after  the  firft  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  otl 
Parts  of  North  America.  This  rifes  with  a  thick  Ste 
from  ten  to  thirty  Feet  high,  dividing  into  ma 
Branches,  which  have  a  dark  purple  Bark,  and  ; 
garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  placed  alternately  on  fhi 
Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fligh 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  continuing  in  Verdure  as  1 
in  the  Autumn  as  any  of  the  deciduous  Trees.  F 
Flowers  come  out  in  Bunches  like  thofe  of  the  fecoi 
Sort,  and  are  fucceeded  by  larger  Fruit,  which; 
black  when  ripe,  and  is  foon  devoured  by  the  Bir 
The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  beautifully  veined  with.bla 
and  white,  and  will  polifh  very  fmooth,  fo  is  frequen 
ufed  for  Cabinet  Work ;  as  is  alfo  the  Wood  of  1 
firft  Sort,  which  is  much  ufed  in  France ,  where  it 
called,  Bois  de  Sainte-Lucie.  <£• 

The  fourth  Sort  is  the  Common  Laurel,  which1 
now  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  T, 
grows  naturally  about  Frebifond ,  near  the  Black  Sea ,  a 
was  brought  to  Europe  about  the  Year  1576,  but 
now  become  very  common,  efpecially  in  the  warn 
Parts  of  Europe. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  brought  to  England  from  P  or  tug 
but  whether  it  is  a  Native  of  that  Country,  or  was 
troduced  there  from  fome  other  Country,  is  hard 
determine.  The  Portuguefe  call  it  Aferaro,  or  Aztrt 
This  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  but  a  low  ever-gn 
Shrub,  but  by  Experience  we  find,  that  when  it  is 
a  proper  Soil,  it  will  grow  to  a  large  Size.  There 
at  prefent  fome  of  thefe  Trees  whole  Trunks  are  m 
than  a  Foot  Diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve  Feet  his 
which  are  not  of  many  Years  Handing,  and  are  v 
furni llied  with  Branches,  which  when  young  have 
redifh  Bark  the  Leaves  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of 
common  Laurel,  approaching  nearer  to  an  ovalFonj 
they  are  of  the  fame  Confiftence,  and  of  a  lucid  gre 
which  mixing  with  the  red  Branches,  make  a  beauti 
Appearance.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  lo 
Spikes  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  wh 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Laurel  appear 
in  Juney  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries  fmaller  tl 
thofe  of  the  common  Laurel ;  they  are  firft  gre 
afterward  red,  and  when  ripe  are  black,  inclofinj 
Stone  like  the  Cherry. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fixth  Sort  were  fent  from  Carol 
by  the  Title  of  Baftard  Mahogpny,  from  the  Colou 
the  Wood,  which  is  fomewhat  like  Mahogony.  1 
feems  to  be  little  more  than  a  Shrub,  if  we  may  jut 
from  its  Growth  here  ;  the  Stalk  does  not  rife  in  Hei£ 
but  fends  out  lateral  Branches,  which  fpread  on  ev 
Side,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  v 
Spear- fhaped  Leaves  near  two  Inches  long,'  and  tl 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  with  fmall  acute  Ind 
tures  on  the  Edges ;  they  ftand  alternately  upon  v 
fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  lucid  green,  continu 
their  Verdure  all  the  Year.  This  has  not  as  yet  fl< 
ered  in  England ,  fo  I  can  give  no  Account  of 
but  by  the  Seeds  and  Defcription  which  I  received 
its  Flowers,  it  belongs  to  this  Genus. 

This  Plant  will  live  in  the  open  Air  here,  if  i 
planted  in  a  warm  Situation  and  fheltered  in  fe' 
Froft,  which,  if  expofed,  often  deftroys  them,  efp1 
ally  while  the  Plants  are  young-,  but  when  they  h 
acquired  Strength,  there  is  no  Doubt  of  their  thriv 
very  well  in  the  open  Ground.  It  may  be  propags 
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ie  fame  Manner  as  the  Portugal  Laurel  from  the 
ies,  and  if  the  Branches  are  laid  down  they  will 
Root,  but  the  Curings  will  not  grow  fo  far  as  I 
experienced. 

he  three  firft  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  either  by 
feeds  or  Layers ;  when  they  are  propagated  by  the 
s  they  fhould  be  Town  in  the  Autumn,  for  if  they 
tept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  feldom 
r  till  the  fecond  Year.  Thefe  may  be  fown  upon  a 
or  Border  of  good  Ground,  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
ry  Stones,  which  are  defigned  for  Stocks ;  and 
'oung  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner, 
ring  them  out  in  a  Nurfery,  where  they  may  Hand 
fears  to  get  Strength,  and  then  they  may  be  tranf- 
ed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They 
fually  intermixed  with  other  flowering  Shrubs,  in 
lernels  Work,  where  they  add  to  the  Variety, 
they  are  propagated  by  Layers,  the  young  Shoots 
d  be  laid  down  in  the  Autumn,  which  will  have 
Roots  by  that  Time  Twelvemonth,  when  they  may 
jarated  from  the  old  Plants,  and  tranfplanted  into 
rfery  for  a  Year  or  two,  to  get  Strength,  and  may 
be  removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to 

ie  third  Sort  will  grow  to  be  a  very  large  Tree, 
i  it  is  planted  in  a  moift  Soil,  but  in  dry  Ground  it 
r  rifes  to  be  more  than  twenty  Feet  high.  There 
been  fome  Plants  of  late  Years  raifed  from  Seeds 
i  came  from  Carolina ,  which  have  all  the  Appear- 
)f  the  third  Sort,  but  are  of  much  humbler  Growth ; 
ter  this  may  proceed  from  their  being  brought  from 
-mer  Climate,  they  do  not  agree  with  the  Cold  of 
Winters  fo  well  as  that,  or  whether  they  are  a 
ent  Species  from  that,  I  cannot  yet  determine,  as 
have  not  produced  Fruit  here, 
ie  Laurel  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  planting  of 
lutings ;  the  bell  Time  for  doing  this  is  in  Sep- 
r,  as  foon  as  the  autumnal  Rains  fall  to  moiften 
jround;  the  Curings  mull  be  the  fame  Year’s 
:s ;  and  if  they  have  a  fmall  Part  of  the  former 
sWood  to  their  Bottom,  they  will  more  certainly 
id,  and  form  better  Roots.  Thefe  fhould  be 
ed  in  a  foft  loamy  Soil  about  fix  Inches  deep, 
ig  the  Earth  clofe  to  them.  If  thefe  are  properly 
id,  and  the  Ground  is  good,  there  will  lew  ot  the 
igs  fail ;  and  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  Weeds 
ollowing  Summer,  they  will  have  made  good 
:s  by  the  following  Autumn,  when  they  may  be 
rianted  into  a  Nurfery,  where  they  may  grow  two 

>  to  get  Strength,  and  then  fhould  be  removed  to 
daces  where  they  are  to  remain.  Thefe  Plants 
formerly  kept  in  Pots  and  Tubs*,  and  preferved 
een-houfes  in  Winter :  but  afterward  they  were 
ed  againft  warm  Walls,  to  preferve  them,  being 
ently  injured  by  fevere  Froft.  After  this  the 
:s  were  trained  into  Pyramids  and  Globes,  and 
antly  kept  Iheered ;  by  which  the  broad  Leaves 
generally  cut  in  the  Middle,  which  rendered  the 
s  very  unfightly.  Of  late  Years  they  have  been 
properly  difpofed  in  Gardens,  by  planting  them 
rder  Woods,  and  the  Sides  of  Wildernefs  Quarters; 
t'hich  Purpofe  we  have  but  few  Plants  fo  well 
:ed;  for  t  will  grow  under  the  Drip  of  Trees, 
ade  or  Sun  ;  and  the  Branches  will  fpread  to  the 
nd,  fo  as  to  form  a  Thicket ;  and  the  Leaves 

>  ^arge,  and  having  a  fine  glofiy  green  Colour, 
fet  off  the  Woods  and  other  Plantations  in  Winter, 

the  other  Trees  have  call  their  Leaves  *,  and  in 
ner  they  make  a  good  Contrail  with  the  Green 
e  other  Trees.  Thefe  Trees  are  fometimes  injured 
ry  fevere  Winters,  efpecially  where  they  Hand  fingle, 
ire  much  expofed ;  but  where  they  grow  in  Thick- 
and  are  fcreened  by  other  Trees,  they  are  feldom 
1  hurt  *,  for  n  thofe  Places  it  is  only  the  young 
r  Shoots  which  are  injured,  and  there  will  be  new 
ts  produced  immediately  below  thefe,  to  fupply 
Place ;  fo  that  in  one  Year  the  Damage  will  be 
red.  But  whenever  fuch  fevere  Winters  happen, 
frees  Ihould  not  be  cut  or  pruned,  till  after  the 
ving  Midfummer ;  by  which  Time  it  will  appear 
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what  Branches  are  dead,  which  may  then  be  cut  away! 
to  the  I  laces  where  the  new  Shoots  are  produced  •  for 
by  hafhjy  curing  thefe  Trees  in  the  Spring,  the  dr’yine 
Winds  have  free  Ingrefs  to  the  Branches ;  whereby  the 
Shoots  iuffer  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  they  had 
done  by  the  Froft. 

Thefe'Trees  are  alfo  very  ornamental,  when  they  are 
mixed  with  other  ever-green  Trees,  in  forming  of 
Thickets,  or  to  Ihut  out  the  Appearance  of  difagreSble 
Obje&s ;  for  the  Leaves,  being  very  large,  make  a  very 
good  Blind,  and  are  equally  ufefui  for  lcreenino-  from 
Winds  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  planted  between  flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  they  may  be  trained  fo  as  to  fill  up  thfe 
Vacancies  in  the  Middle  of  fuch  Plantations ;  and  will 
anlwer  the  Purpofe  of  fereening  in  the  Winter  and 
Ihutting  out  the  View  through  the  Shrubs  in  all  Seafons : 
1  here  are  alfo  many  other  Purpofes  to  which  this  Tree 
may  be  applied,  fo  as  to  render  it  very  ornamental. 

In  warmer  Countries  this  Tree  will  grow  to  a  lame 
Size ;  fo  that  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy  there  are  large 
Woods  of  them  ;  but  we  cannot  hope  to  have  them 
grow  to  lo  large  Stems  in  England ;  for  fhould  thefe 
frees  be  pruned  up,  in  order  to  form  them  into  Stems, 
the  Froft  would  then  become  much  more  hurtful  to 
them,  than  in  the  Manner  they  ulually  grow,  with  their 
Branches  to  the  Ground  :  However,  it  thefe  Trees  are 
planted  pretty  clofe  together  in  large  Thickets,  and 
permitted  to  grow  rude,  they  will  defend  each  other 
from  the  Froft,  and  they  will  grow  to  a  confiderable 
Fleight :  An  Inftance  of  which  is  nowin  that  noble 
Plantation  of  ever-green  Trees,  made  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford ,  at  Wooburn- Abbey  ;  where  there  is  .a 
confiderable  Hill,  covered  entirely  with  Laurels ;  and 
in  the  other  Parts  of  the  fame  Plantation,  there  are 
great  Numbers  of  thefe  intermixed  with  the  other  ever¬ 
green  Trees,  where  they  are  already  grown  to  a  con¬ 
fiderable  Size,  and  make  a  noble  Appearance. 

1  here  are  fome  Perfons  who  propagate  thefe  Trees 
from  their  Berries,  which  is  certainly  the  belt  Way  to 
obtain  good  Plants ;  for  thofe  which  come  from  Seeds 
have  a  Difpofition  to  an  upright  Growth  ;  whereas  al- 
moft  all  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  Curings,  or  Layers, 
incline  more  to  an  horizontal  Growth,  and  produce  a 
greater  Number  of  lateral  Branches.  When  any  Perfon 
is  defirous  to  propagate  this  Tree  by  Seeds,  the  Berries 
mull  be  guarded  from  the  Birds,  otherwife  they  will 
devour  them  before  they  are  perfedlly  ripe  ;  vrifich  is 
feldom  earlier  than  the  latter  End  of  September ,  or  the 
Begining  of  Odiober ,  for  they  fhould  hang  until  the 
outer  Pulp  is  quite  black.  When  thefe  Berries  are 
gathered,  they  fhould  be  fown  foon  after ;  for  when 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  fre¬ 
quently  mifearry;  and  there  will  be  no  Hazard  in 
fowing  them  in  Autumn,  provided  they  are  put  in  a 
dry  Soil;  and  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  the 
Bed  in  which  they  are  fown  fhould  be  covered  with  roten 
Tan,  Straw,  Peas  Haulm,  or  any  fight  Covering,  to 
prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  of  the  Ground. 
The  befl  Way  will  be  to  fow  the  Berries  in  Rows  at 
about  fix  Inches  Diftance,  and  one  Inch  afunder  in  the 
Rows  ;  if  Drills  are  made  about  three  Inches  deep,  and 
the  Berries  fcattered  in  them,  and  the  Earth  drawn 
over  them,  it  will  be  a  very  good  Method.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  they  fhould 
be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  ;  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  if  they  are  duly  watered,  the  Plants  will  make 
fo  good  Progrefs,  as  to  be  fit  for  tranfplanting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  placing  them  in  Rows 
at  three  Feet  afunder,  and  the  Plants  one  Foot  Diftance 
in  the  Rows.  In  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  two 
Years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  befl  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  Plants  is  in 
the  Autumn,  as  foon  as  the  Rain  has  prepared  the 
Ground  for  Planting ;  for  although  they  often  grow 
when  removed  in  the  Spring,  yet  thofe  do  not  take  fo 
well,  nor  make  fo  good  Progrefs,  as  thofe  which  are 
removed  in  the  Autumn,  efpecially  if  the  Plants  arc 
taken  from  a  light  Soil,  which  generally  falls  away 
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from  their  Roots  •,  but  if  they  are  taken  up  with  Balls 
of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  removed  but  a  fmall 
Diftance,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  tranfplanting 
them  in  the  Spring,  provided  it  is  done  before  they 
begin  to  fhoot,  for  as  thefe  Plants  will  fhoot  very  early 
in  the  Spring,  fo  if  they  are  removed  alter  they  have 
{hot,  the  Shoots  will  decay,  and  many  Times  the  Plants 
entirely  fail. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who,  of  late,  have  banifhed 
thefe  Plants  from  their  Gardens,  a$  iuppofing  them 
poliefted  of  a  poifonous  Quality,  becauie  the  diftilled 
Water  has  proved  fo  in  many  Inftances;  but  however 
the  diftilled  Water  may  have  been  found  deftrudtive  to 
Animals,  yet  from  numberlefs  Experiments  which 
have  been  made  both  ol  the  Leaves  and  Fruit,  it  hath 
not  appeared  that  there  is  the  leaft  hurtful  Quality  in 
either  •,  fo  that  the  whole  mud  be  owing  to  the  Oil 
which  may  be  carried  over  in  Diftiilation. 

The  Berries  have  been  long  ufed  to  put  into  Brandy, 
to  make  a  Sort  of  Ratafia,  and  the  Leaves  have  alfo 
been  put  into  Cuftards,  to  give  them  an  agreeable 
Flavour ;  and  although  thefe  have  been  for  many  Years 
much  ufed,  yet  there  have  been  no  one  Inftance  ol 
their  having  done  the  leaft  Injury  ;  and  as  to  the  Ber¬ 
ries,  I  have  known  them  eaten  in  great  Quantities 
without  Prejudice. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  have  grafted  the  Laurel 
upon  Cherry  Stocks,  with  Defign  to  enlarge  the  Trees, 
■but  although  they  will  take  very  well  upon  each  other, 
yet  they  feidom  make  much  Progrefs  when  either  the 
Laurel  is  grafted  on  the  Cherry,  or  the  Cherry  upon 
the  Laurel ;  fo  that  it  is  only  a  Thing  of  Curiofity,  at¬ 
tended  with  no  real  Ufe  :  And  I  would  recommend  to 
Perfons  who  have  this  Curiofity,  to  graft  the  Laurel 
upon  the  Gornijh  Cherry,  rather  than  any  other  Sort  of 
Stock,  becaufe  the  Graft  will  unite  better  with  this ; 
and  as  it  is.  a  regular  Tree  and  grows  large,  fo  it  will 
better  anfwer  the  Purpofe  of  producing  large  Trees. 

The  Portugal  Laurel  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  common  Laurel,  either  by  Cutings,  Lay¬ 
ers,  or  Seeds.  If  the  Cutings  are  planted  at  the  fame 
Seafon,  and  in  the  fame  Way  as  hath  been  directed  for 
the  common  Laurel,  they  will  take  Root  very  freely  ; 
or  if  the  young  Branches  are  layed  in  the  Autumn,  they 
will  take  Root  in  one  Year,  and  may  then  be  removed 
into  a  Nurfery,  where  they  may  grow  a  Year  or  two 
to  get  Strength,  and  then  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

But  although  both  thefe  Methods  are  very  expediti¬ 
ous  for  the  propagating  thefe  Plants,  yet  I  would  re¬ 
commend  the  railing  them  from  the  Berries,  efpecially 
where  they  arc  defigned  for  tall  Standards ;  for  the 
Plants  which  are  propagated  by  Cutings  and  Layers, 
put  out  more  lateral  Branches  and  become  bulky,  but 
are  not  fo  well  inclined  to  grow  upright,  as  thofe  which 
come  from  Seeds;  and  as  there  are  now  many  Trees  in 
the  Engliflo  Gardens  which  produce  Plenty  of  Berries 
every  Year,  fo  if  they  are  guarded  from  Birds  till  they 
are  ripe,  there  may  be  a  Supply  of  them  fufficient  to 
raife  Plants  enough,  without  propagating  them  any 
other  Way.  Thefe  Berries  muft  be  fown  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  common 
Laurel. 

This  Tree  delights  in  a  gentle  loamy  Soil,  which  is 
not  too  wet  nor  over  dry,  though  it  will  grow  upon  al- 
moft  any  Soil ;  but  the  Plants  do  not  make  fo  great 
Progrefs,  nor  appear  fo  beautiful,  when  planted  in  a 
very  dry  Soil,  or  in  Ground  that  is  too  w'et.  The  Time 
of  tranfplanting  this,  is  the  fame  as  for  the  common 
Laurel. 

This  Tree  is  much  hardier  than  the  common  Laurel, 
for  in  the  fevere  Froft  of  the  Year  1740,  when  great 
Numbers  of  Laurels  were  entirely  killed,  and  molt  of 
them  loft  their  Verdure,  this  remained  unhurt  in  per¬ 
fect  Verdure,  which  renders  it  more  valuable ;  and  as 
by  the  Appearance  of  fome  Trees  now  growing  in  the 
Gardens,  they  feem  as  if  they  will  grow  to  a  large  Size, 
fo  it  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ornamental  Ever¬ 
greens  we  have. 


PiEONIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  273.  Tab.  146.  j 
Gen.  Plant.  600.  [fo  called  from  Paeon  the  Phyfic 
becaufe  he  is  faid  to  have  cured  Pluto ,  when  woun 
by  Hercules,  with  this  Herb.]  The  Peony  ;  in  Fre, 
Pivoine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalemcnt ,  compofei 
five  concave  reflexed  Leaves ,  unequal  in  Size  and  Pofu 
The  Flower  hath  five  large  roundijh  concave  Petals  w, 
fpread  open ,  and  a  great  Number  of  Jhort  hairy  Siam 
terminated  by  large ,  oblong ,  four  cornered  Summits ,  1 
two ,  three ,  or  four ,  oval ,  ere£l,  hairy  Germen  in  the  ( 
ter ,  having  no  Styles ,  but  have  oblong ,  compreffed ,  oh 
coloured  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  become  fo  t 
oval ,  oblong ,  reflexed ,  hairy  Capfules ,  having  one 
opening  longitudinally,  containing  feveral  oval ,  flowing, 
loured  Seeds ,  fixed  to  the  Furrow. 

This, Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Sec 
of  Tournefort’s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  h 
with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit 
pofed  of  feveral  Capfules.  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in 
fecond  Section  of  his  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  cont 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina ,  and 
Germen  or  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pjeonia  foliis  lobatis  ex  cvato-lanceolatis.  Ha 
Helv.  3 1 1.  Peony  with  lobated  Leaves  which  are  c 
and  Spear-fhaped.  This  is  the  Peeonia  folio  nigne 
fplendido ,  qu<e  mas.  C.  B.  P.4 23.  Peony  with 
fhining  Leaves,  otherwife  Male  Peony. 

2.  Pzeonia  foliis  difformiter  lobatis.  Haller.  Hei 
311.  Peony  with  difformed  lobated  Leaves.  Thi 
the  Pceonia  communis ,  vel  famina.  C.  B.  P.  323.  C( 
mon  or  female  Peony. 

3.  Paeon  1  a  foliis  difformiter  lobatis,  lobis  incifls, 
tails  florum  rotundioribus.  Peony  with  difformed  lob; 
Leaves  which  are  cut,  and  rounder  Petals  to  the  FI 
er.  This  is  the  Pteonia  peregrina ,  flore  faturate  rube 
C.  B.  P.  324.  Foreign  Peony,  with  a  deep  red  Flowi 

4.  Paeonia  foliis  lobatis,  lobis  lanceolatis  integerri 
Peony  with  lobated  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Sp 
fhaped  and  entire.  This  is  the  Paonia  famina , 
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oleno  rubro  majore.  C.  B.  P.  324.  Female  Peony,  v 
a  larger  double  red  Flower. 

5.  P aeoni  a  foliis  difformiter  lobatis  pubefeentibus.  '1 
199.  Peony  with  difformed  lobated  Leaves,  which 
downy. 

6.  P/eoni  a  foliis  lobatis ,  lobis  ovatis  inf  erne  inca 
Peony  with  lobated  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval 
hoary  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Pceonia  L 
tunica,  flore  fimplici  odoro.  fuff.  Peony  of  Portu 
with  a  fingle  lweet  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  here  enumerated,  is  the  common  it: 
Peony,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  on 
Helvetian  Mountains.  The  Root  of  this  is  compo 
of  feveral  oblong  Knobs,  fhaped  like  the  Dugs 
Cow,  which  hang  by  Strings  faftened  to  the  m 
Head  ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half  hi 
which  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves  compofed  of  few 
oval  Lobes,  fome  of  which  are  cut  into  two  or  tl 
Segments  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  up 
Side,  but  are  hoary  on  their  under.  The  Stalks 
terminated  by  large  fingle  Flowers,  compofed  of 
or  fix  large  roundilh  red  Petals,  inclofing  a  great  Ni 
ber  of  Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong  yellow  St 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  two,  three,  or  foi 
times  five  Germen,  which  join  together  at  their  B 
they  are  covered  with  a  whitifh  hairy  Down  ;  thele 
terward  fpread  afunder,  and  open  longitudinally, 
pofing  the  roundilh  Seeds,  which  are  firft  red,  t 
purple,  and  when  perfectly  ripe  turn  black.  The  FI 
ers  appear  in  May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autui 

There  is  one  Variety  of  this  with  pale,  and  anoi 
with  white  Flowers ;  as  alfo  one  whofe  Leaves  h 
larger  Lobes  ;  but  as  thefe  are  generally  fuppofed  tc 
only  feminal  Variations,  foi  have  not  enumerated ti 
here. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  called  the  Female  Peony ; 

Roots  of  this  are  compofed  of  leveral  roundilh  t 
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obsor  Tubers,  which  hang  below  each  other,  faften- 
vvith  Strings  ;  the  Stalks  are  green,  and  rife  about 
fame  Height  as  the  former  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed 
h  Leaves,  compofed  of  feveral  unequal  Lobes,  which 
varioufly  cut  into  many  Segments  •,  they  are  of  a 
er  crreen  than  thole  ol  the  firft,  and  are  hairy  on 
ir  underSide;  the  Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  of  a 
per  purple  Colour.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  as 

firft. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Sort  with  double 
iwers,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  •, 
fe  differ  in  the  Size  and  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  but 
fuppofed  to  have  been  accidentally  obtained  from 

ds. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  -,  the 
ats  of  this  are  compofed  of  roundilh  Knobs  like  thofe 
:he  feccnd  Sort,  as  are  alfo  the  Leaves,  but  are  of  a 
:ker  Subftance ;  the  Stalks  do  not  rife  fo  high,  the 
wers  have  a  greater  Number  of  Petals.  This  flow- 
a  little  after  the  other.  The  large  double  purple 
>ny,  I  fufpebt  is  a  Variety  of  this  Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  Roots  like  the  fecond  ;  the 
Iks  are  taller,  and  of  a  purplilh  Colour  ;  the  Leaves 
much  longer,  the  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped  and  en- 
the  Flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  red  Colour, 
is  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  two  firft  Sorts. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fifth  Sort  were  brought  from  the 
lant,  and  from  them  there  were  Plants  raifed,  which 
duced  fingle,  and  others  with  double  Flowers,  of 
fame  Shape,  Size,  and  Colour.  The  Roots  of 
fe  are  compofed  of  oblong  flefhy  Tubers  or  Knobs, 
f  are  of  a  pale  Colour,  and  hang  by  Strings  like  the 
er  Species.  The  Stalks  rife  about  two  Feet  high, 
ch  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
ives  compofed  of  feveral  Lobes,  which  are  irregu- 
in  Shape  and  Size,  fome  of  them  having  but  fix, 

I  others  have  eight  or  ten  Spear-fhaped  Lobes  ;  thefe 
fome  cut  into  two,  fome  three  Segments,  and  others 
entire,  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  are  downy  on 
ir  under  Side.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  one 
werof  a  bright  red  Colour,  a  little  lefs  than  that  of 
female  Peony,  and  have  fewer  Petals  •,  they  have  a 
it  Number  of  Stamina,  and  fometimes  two,  at 
ers  three  Germen,  like  thofe  of  the  female  Peony, 
fhorter  and  whiter.  This  flowers  a  little  later  than 
common  Peony. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fixth  Sort  were  fent  to  the  Chelfea 
:den  by  Dr.  de  Jufiieu,  who  brought  them  from  Por¬ 
'd,  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally.  The  Root  of 
i  Sort  is  not  compofed  of  roundilh  Tubers  or  Knobs, 

;  hath  two  or  three  long  taper  forked  Fangs  like 
gers.  The  Stalk  rifes  little  more  than  a  Foot  high, 

1  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  compofed  oi  three  or  four 
il  Lobes,  of  a  pale  Colour  on  their  upper  Side,  and 
try  on  their  under;  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a 
»le  Flower,  which  is  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  fmaller 
n  either  of  the  former,  and  of  an  agreeable  fweet 
nt.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with  the 
nmon  Sort. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  chiefly  propagated  for  the 
ots,  which  are  ufed  in  Medicine ;  for  the  Flowers 
tig  Angle,  do  not  afford  near  fo  much  Pleafure  as 
fe  with  double  Flowers,  nor  will  they  abide  near  fo 
g  in  Beauty. 

Ill  the  Sorts  with  double  Flowers  are  preferved  in 
ious  Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers,  which, 
en  intermixed  with  other  large  growing  Plants  in 
Borders  of  large  Gardens,  will  add  to  the  Variety  ; 

1  the  Flowers  are  very  ornamental  in  Bafons  or  Flow- 
■'ots,  when  placed  in  Rooms. 

They  are  all  extremely  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  al- 
ft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  which  renders  them  more 
uable ;  for  they  will  thrive  under  the  Shade  of 
:es,  and  in  fuch  Places  they  will  continue  much 
ger  in  Beauty. 

They  are  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots,  which 
ltiply  very  faff,  The  beft  Sealon  for  tranfplanting 
m  is  toward  the  latter  End  of  Auguft ,  or  the  Begin- 
of  September ;  for  if  they  are  removed  after  their 
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Roots  have  fhot  out  new  Fibres,  they  feldom  flower 
ftrong  the  fucceeding  Summer. 

In  parting  of  thefe  Roots,  you  fhould  always  ob- 
ferve  to  preferve  a  Bud  upon  the  Crown  of  each  Offset, 
otherwife  they  will  come  to  nothing ;  nof  fhould  you 
divide  the  Roots  too  fmall  (efpecially  if  you  have  Re¬ 
gard  to  their  blowing  the  following  Year) ;  for  when 
their  Offsets  are  weak,  they  many  Times  do  not  flower 
the  fucceeding  Summer,  or  at  leaft  produce  but  one 
Flower  upon  each  Root :  But  where  you  would  mul¬ 
tiply  them  in  Quantities,  you  may  divide  them  as 
fmall  as  you  pleafe,  provided  there  be  a  Bud  to  each 
Offset;  but  then  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  Nurfery 
Bed  for  a  Seafon  or  two,  to  get  Strength,  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  Flower  Garden. 

The  fingle  Sorts  may  be  propagated  from  Seeds  (which 
they  generally  produce  in  large  Quantities,  where  the 
Flowers  are  permited  to  remain);  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  Middle  of  Auguft  upon  a  Bed  of  light  frefh 
Earth,  covering  them  over  about  half  an  Inch  thick 
with  the  fame  light  Earth.  The  Spring  following  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather  refrefhed 
with  Water,  which  will  greatly  forward  their  Growth. 
In  this  Bed  they  fhould  remain  two  Years  before  they 
are  tranfplanted,  obferving  in  Autumn,  when  the 
Leaves  are  decayed,  to  fpread  fome  frefh  rich  Earth 
over  the  Beds  about  an  Inch  thick,  and  conftantly  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

When  you  tranfplant  them  (Which  fhould  be  done  in 
September ),  you  muft  prepare  fome  Beds  of  frefh  light 
Earth,  which  fhould  be  dug,  and  well  cleaned  from  the 
Roots  of  all  noxious  Weeds ;  then  plant  the  Roots 
therein  fix  Inches  afunder,  and  about  three  Inches  deep. 
In  thefe  Beds  they  may  remain  until  they  flower,  after 
which  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  you  defign  they 
fhould  grow.  It  is  very  probable  there  may  be  fome 
Varieties  obtained  from  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  r.s 
is'  common  in  moft  other  Flowers ;  fo  that  thofe 
which  produce  beautiful  Flowers  may  be  placed  in  the 
Flower  Garden,  but  fuch  as  continue  fingle  or  ill  co¬ 
loured,  may  be  planted  in  Beds  to  propagate  for  medi¬ 
cinal  Life. 

The  Portugal  Peony  may  alfo  be  propagated  either 
by  Seeds,  or  parting  of  the  Roots,  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  other  Sorts,  but  fhould  have  a  lighter  Soil  and  a 
warmer  Situation.  The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  fingle, 
but  fimell  very  fweet,  which  renders  it  worthy  of  a  Place 
in  every  good  Garden. 

PAL1URUS.  Tourn.  Iuft.  R .  II.  616.  Tab.  387. 
Rharnms.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  235.  Chrift’s  Thorn. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalcment .  It  hath  five  Petals 
which  are  ranged  circularly,  and  end  in  acute  Points,  It 
hath  five  Stamina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Scales  under 
the  Petals ,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits ,  and  a  roundifb 
trifid  Germen ,  fupporting  three  Jhort  Styles ,  crowned  by 
obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Buckler - 
Jhaped  Nut  divided  into  three  Cells ,  each  containing  one 
Seed \ 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Seftion 
of  Tournefort’ s  twenty- firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  .whofe  Pointal  be¬ 
comes  a  Fruit  with  many  Capfules.  Dr.  Li  mucus  has 
joined  this  and  fome  other  Genera  to  the  Rharnms, 
which  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  of  his  fifth  Clafs, 
in  which  are  placed  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  haze 
five  Stamina  and  one  Style-,  but  as  the  Flowers  of  this 
have  three  Styles,  fo  it  fhould  be  ranged  in  his  thud 
Seftion. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Paliurus.  Dod.  Pempt.  848.  Chrift’s  Thorn.  This 
is  the  Rbamnus  aculeis  geminatis ,  infericre  refiexo,  fiori- 
bus  trigynis.  Hort.  Cliff.  69.  Prickly  Buckthorn  with 
double  Thorns,  the  under  ones  of  which  are  re  flexed* 
and  Flowers  containing  three  Germina, 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Hedges  in  F aFf- 
tine  ;  it  rifes  with  a  pliant  fbrubby  Staik  to  the  Height 
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of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  fending  out  many  weak  {lender 
Branches,  garni (hed  with  oval  Leaves  placed  alternate¬ 
ly,  {landing  upon  Foot  Stalks  near  one  Inch  long  •, 
thefe  have  three  longitudinal  Veins,  and  are  of  a  pale 
green.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk  in  Cluflers,  almoft  the  Length  of  the  young 
Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour,  and 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  roundifh, 
Buckler-fhaped,  Seed  Veffels,  which  have  Borders  like 
the  Brims  of  a  Hat,  the  Foot  Stalks  „being  faftened  to 
the  Middle-,  thefe  have  three  Cells,  each  containing 
one  Seed. 

This  is  by  many  Perfons  fuppofed  to  be  the  Plant 
from  which  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  which  was  put  upon 
the  Head  of  our  Saviour,  was  compofed  ;  the  Truth  of 
which  is  fupported  by  many  Travelers  of  Credit,  who 
affirm  that  this  is  one  of  the  moil  common  Shrubs  in 
the  Country  of  Judaea  and  from  the  Pliablenefs  of  its 
Branches,  which  may  be  eafily  wrought  into  any  Figure, 
it  may  afford  a  Probability. 

This  Shrub  grows  wild  in  moft  Parts  of  the  Levant , 
as  alfo  in  Italy ,  Spain ,  Portugal ,  and  the  South  of 
France ,  efpecially  near  Montpelier ,  from  whence  their 
Seeds  may  be  procured  for  they  do  not  ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Thefe  Seeds  ffiould  be  fown  as  foon  as  poffible, 
after  they  arrive,  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  the  Plants 
will  come  up  the  following  Spring ;  but  when  the  Seeds 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  will  not 
come  up  till  the  next  Year,  and  very  often  fail ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  much  the  bell  Way  to  fow  them  in  Autumn. 
Thefe  feedling  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  the  following 
'  Seafon  into  a  Nurfery  to  get  Strength,  before  they  are 
planted  out  for  good. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  its  tender 
Branches  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  which  if  carefully 
fupplied  with  Water  in  dry  Weather,  will  take  Root  in 
a  Year’s  Time,  and  may  then  be  taken  off  from  the  old 
Plant,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  beft  Time  for  tranfplanting  this  Plant  is  in 
Autumn,  foon  after  the  Leaves  decay,  or  the  Begining 
of  April ,  juft  before  it  begins  to  fhoot,  obferving  to 
lay  fome  Mulch  upon  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  to 
prevent  them  from  drying,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  now 
and'  then  with  a  little  Water  until  they  have  taken  frejffi 
Root  after  which  they  will  require  but  very  little  Care. 
They  are  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  to  be  ten  or  twelve 
Feet  high,  if  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion.  There  is  little  Beauty  in  this  Plant;  but  it  is  kept 
in  Gardens  as  a  Curiofity. 

PALMA.  Plum.  Gen.  i.  Rail.  Meth.  Plant.  135. 
The  Palm  Tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  ;  in  fome  Species  on  the 
fame  Plant ,  and  in  others  on  different  Plants ;  the  Empale- 
ment  of  the  male  Flowers  are  divided  into  three  Parts. 
The  Flowers  have  three  Petals ,  and  fix  Stamina  terminated 
by  oblong  Summits ,  with  an  obfolete  Germen ,  fupporting 
three  fhort  Styles ,  crowned  by  acute  Stigmas ;  thefe  are 
barren.  The  female  Flowers  have  a  common  Sheath ,  but 
no  Empalement ;  they  have  fix  fhort  Petals ,  and  an  oval 
Germen  fiting  upon  an  Awl -Jh aped  Style ,  crowned  by  a 
trifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Fruit  of 
various ■  Forms  and  Sizes  in  different  Species. 

Mr.  Ray  ranges  this  Genus  in  the  Front  of  his  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  which  have  male  Flowers  at  remote  Di- 
flances  from  the  Fruit ,  fometimes  on  the  fame ,  and  at 
others  on  different  Trees.  Dr.  Linnaus  has  feparated 
the  Species  under  the  following  Genera,  Chamber ops, 
Boraffus ,  Corypha ,  Cocos ,  Phccnix ,  Areca  and  Elate , 
ranging  them  in  his  Appendix. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis ,  foliolis  anguftioribus  acu- 
lets  terminalibus.  Palm  Tree  with  winged  Leaves,  whofe 
Lobes  are  narrow,  and  terminated  by  Spines.  This  is 
the  Palma  major.  C.  B.  P.  50 6.  The  greater  Palm  or 
Date  Tree. 

2.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis ,  foliolis  replicatis,  fpa- 
dicibus  alaribus,  fruliu  maximo  angulofo.  Palm  Tree  with 
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winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  folded  back,  F,  ■ 
Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches  a 
a  large  angular  Fruit.  This  is  the  Palma  Indica ,  cot 
fera ,  angulofa.  C.  B.  P.  502.  Indian  Palm  Treehavi 
an  angular  Fruit,  commonly  called  Cocoa  Nut. 

3.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  ubique  aculeatis,  acu 
nigricantibus  fruit u  majore.  Palm  Tree  with  wim 
Leaves,  which  are  every  where  armed  with  bh 
Spines,  and  bearing  a  larger  Fruit.  This  is  the  Pa 
tot  a  fpinofa  major ,  fruit  a  pr  uni  for  mi.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jt 
177.  Greater  Palm  Tree  which  is  all  over  prickly,  £ 
has  a  Plum-ffiaped  Fruit,  commonly  called  o-r 
Macaw  Tree. 

4.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  replicatis,  ra 
aculeatis ,  aculeis  fiepius  geminatis  nigricantibus.  Pa 
Tree  with  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  fok 
back,  and  prickly  Branches,  whofe  Thorns  often  co 
by  Pairs,  and  are  black. 

5.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  caudice  aquali,  fru 
minor e.  Palm  Tree  with  winged  Leaves,  an  equal  Trui 
and  a  1  mailer  Fruit.  This  is  the  Palma  altiffima  ; 
fpinofa,  fruliu  pruniformi  minore  racemofo  fparfo.  Sic, 
Cat.  Jam.  176.  The  tailed;  Palm  Tree  havino- 
Spines,  and  a  fmaller  Plum-fhaped  Fruit,  growinoi 
long  Bunches  and  fcatteringly,  commonly  called  1 
Cabbage  Tree. 

6.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis ,  caudice  tereti  aculea 
frultu  minore.  Palm  Tree  with  winged  Leaves,  a  tai 
prickly  Stalk,  and  a  fmaller  Fruit.  This  is  the  Pal 
fpinofa  minor ,  caudice  gracili,  frultu  pruniformi,  mini 
rubro.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  178.  Smaller  prickly  Palm  T 
with  a  {lender  Stalk,  and  the  leaft,  red,  Plum-fhaj; 
Fruit,  called  prickly  Pole. 

7.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  line aribus plat, 
fiipitibus  fpinofis.  Palm  Tree  with  winged  Leaves,  hi 
ing  narrow  plain  Lobes,  and  prickly  Mid- ribs.  T 
is  the  Palma  foliorum  pediculis  fpinofis ,  frultu  prunifot 
luteo  oleofo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  1 75.  Palm  Tree  with  pricl 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Leaves,  and  a  yellow,  Plum-lhapt 
oily  Fruit,  commonly ‘called  oily  Palm  Tree. 

8.  Palma  Jr  ondibus  pinnato-palmatis  plicatis, .  earn 
fquamato.  Palm  T ree  with  Hand-fhaped  winged  Leai 
which  are  plaited,  and  a  fcaly  Stalk.  This  is  t 
Palma  Brafilienfis  prunifera ,  folio  plicatili  feu  flak, 
formi,  caudice  fquamato.  Raii.  Hift.  1 368.  Pium-be; 
ing  Palm  Tree  of  the  Brafils  with  a  plaited  or  Fa 
fhaped  Leaf  and  a  fcaly  Stalk,  called  Palmetto 
Thatch* 

9.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  lineari-lancec, 
tis,  petiolis  fpinofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  482.  Palm  Ti 
with  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  linearly  Spe; 
lhaped  and  prickly  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Pah 
Japonica ,  fpinofis  pediculis ,  polypodii  folio.  Boerh.  h 
alt.  2.  170.  Palm  Tree  of  Japan  with  prickly  Fc 
Stalks,  and  a  Polypody  Leaf. 

10.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,  foliolis  rigidis,  alien 
aculeis  terminalibus.  Palm  Tree  with  winged  Branch] 
whofe  Lobes  are  rigid,  alternate,  and  terminated 
Prickles. 

11.  Palma  frondibus  pinnato-palmatis,  foliolis  ref 
catis,  inf  erne  incanis.  Palm  Tree  with  Fiand-rhap 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  folded  backwat 
and  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 

12.  Palma  fruliu  clavato  polypyreno.  Trew.  D 
Tab.  26.  Palm  Tree  with  a  Club-lhaped  Fruit  contai 
ing  many  Seeds.  This  is  the  Palma  Americana' f 01 
polygonati  brevioribus,  Leviter  ferratis ,  &  nonnihil  fph 
fis,  trunco  craffo.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  103.  fig.  2.  &  Tc 
309.  fig.  5.  American  Palm  Tree  with  fhorter  Solomo) 
Seal  Leaves  which  are  lightly  fawed,  and  fomewb 
prickly,  with  a  thick  Trunk. 

13.  Palma  frondibus  pinnatis,'  foliolis  lanceolatis p 
catis  geminatis  fparfis.  Palm  Tree  with  winged  Leave 
whofe  Lobes  are  Spear-lhaped,  plaited,  and  come  0 
by  Pairs  from  one  Point,  Handing  thinly  along  t 
Mid-rib.  This  is  the  Palma  altiffima,  non  fpincj 
frultu  oblongo.  Houfl.  Mff.  Talleft  Palm  Tree  havir 
no  Prickles,  and  bearing  an  oblong  Fruit.  . 
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j.  Palma  foliis  Jimplicibus  inlegcrrimis  flaccidis. 
n  Tree  with  (ingle,  entire,  flaccid  Leaves.  This 
e  Palma  prunij era  foliis  yucca’,  [rutin  in  racemis  con- 
■  cerafi  for  mi,  duro,  cincreo ,  pifi  magnitudine ,  cujus 
mafanguis  draconis  eft  difta.  Com.  Cat.  Amft.  Plum- 
ino-  Palm  Tree,  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
ca°and  Fruit  gathered  in  long  Bunches,  which  are 
TV-fhaped,  Alh- coloured,  hard,  and  the  Size  of 
whofe  Tears  are  called  Dragons  Blood,  com- 
l’y  called  Dragon  Tree. 

he  fird  Sort  here  mentioned  is  the  common  Date 
.  which  grows  plentifully  in  Africa,  and  fome  of 
laftern  Countries,  from  whence  the  Fruit  is  brought 
ngland.  This  rifes  to  a  great  Height  in  the  warm 
atries;  the  Stalks  are  generally  full  of  ruged  Knots, 
•h  are  the  Veftiges  of  the  decayed  Leaves,  for  the 
nks  of  thefe  Trees  are  not  folid  like  other  Trees, 
the  Center  is  filled  with  Pith,  round  which  is  a 
•h  Bark  full  of  ftrong  Fibres  while  young,  but  as 
Trees  grow  old,  fo  this  Bark  hardens  and  becomes 
:ous ;  to  this  Bark  the  Leaves  are  clofely  joined, 
:h  in  the  Center  rife  ereft,  being  clofely  folded  or 
ed  together,  but  after  they  are  advanced  above  the 
ina  which  furrounds  them,  they  expand  very  wide 
ray  Side  the  Stem,  and,  as  the  older  Leaves  decay. 
Stalk  advances  in  Height.  The  Leaves  of  thefe 
:s,  when  grown  to  a  Size  for  bearing  Fruit,  are  fix 
ght  Feet  long,  and  may  be  termed  Branches  •,  (for 
Trees  have  no  other)  thefe  have  narrow  long  Leaves 
3innae)  fet  on  alternately  their  whole  Length.  The 
1  Leaves  or  Lobes  are  toward  the  Bafe  three  Feet 
,  and  little  more  than  one  Inch  broad  ;  they  are 
:ly  folded  together  when  they  firft  appear,  and  are 
)ed  round  by  brown  Fibres  or  Threads,  which  fall 
s  the  Leaves  advance,  making  Way  for  them  to 
nd  ;  thefe  never  open  flat,  but  are  hollow  like  the 
of  a  Boat,  with  a  fharp  Ridge  on  their  Backfide ; 
are  very  (tiff,  and,  when  young,  of  a  bright  green, 
ng  with  a  fharp  black  Spine.  Thefe  Trees  have 
:  Flowers  on  different  Plants  from  thofe  which  pro- 
:  the  Fruit,  and  there  is  a  Neceflity  for  fome  of  the 
:  Trees  to  grow  near  the  female  Trees  to  render 
1  fruitful ■;  or,  at  lead,  to  impregnate  the  Ovary  of 
Seed,  without  which  the  Stones,  which  are  taken 
sf  the  Fruit,  will  not  grow.  Moft  of  the  old  Au- 
rs,  who  have  mentioned  thefe  Trees,  affirm,  that 
fs  the  female  or  Fruit-bearing  Palm  Trees  have  the 
fance  of  the  male,  they  are  barren  •,  therefore  in 
Places,  where  there  are  no  male  Trees  near  the 
lie,  the  Inhabitants  cut  off  the  Bunches  of  male 
vers  when  they  are  juft  opened,  and  carry  them  to 
female  Trees,  placing  them  on  the  Branches  near 
female  Flowers  to  impregnate  them  ;  which,  they 
gree,  has  the  defired  Effeid,  rendering  the  Trees 
ful,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  barren.  P ere 
at  in  his  Account  of  America  mentions  a  (ingle  Tree 
vis  Kind,  growing  near  a  Convent  in  the  Ifland  of 
iinico,  which  produced  a  great  Quantity  of  Fruit, 
:h  came  to  Maturity  enough  for  eating  •,  but,  as 
e  was  no  other  Tree  of  this  Kind  in  the  Ifland,  they 
i  defirous  to  propagate  it,  and  accordingly  planted 
t  Numbers  of  the  Stones  for  feveral  Years,  but  not 
of  them  grew  •,  therefore  after  having  made  feveral 
ils  without  Succeis,  they  were  obliged  to  fend  to 
ca ,  where  thefe  Plants  grew  in  Plenty,  for  fome  of 
Fruit  ;  the  Stones  of  which  they  planted,  and  raifed 
y  of  the  Plants.  Fie  then  conjedlures,  that  the 
leTree,  before-mentioned,  might  be  probably  fo 
mpregnated  by  fome  neighbouring  Palm  Trees  of 
'r  Species,  as  to  render  it  capable  of  ripening  the 
it,  but  not  fulficient  to  make  the  Seeds  prolifick,  as 
ie  Cafe  when  Animals  of  different  Kinds  copulate, 
'he  Flowers  of  both  Sexes  come  out  in  very  long 
ches  from  the  Trunk  between  the  Leaves,  and  are 
?red  with  a  Spatha,  (or  Sheath)  which  opens  and 
ers  thofe  of  the  male  have  fix  (hort  Stamina  with 
ow  four-cornered  Summits  filled  with  Farina.  The 
ale  Flowers  have  no  Stamina,  but  have  «.  roundifh 
men,  which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Berry,  with 
ick  Pulp  inclofing  a  hard  oblong  Stone  with  a  deep 
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Furrow  runing  longitudinally.  The  Bunches  of  Fruit 
are  fometimes  very  large. 

This  Species  of  Palm  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  titled  Phce- 
nix,  which  is  the  Greek  Name  of  it,  and  he  makes  it  a 
didinft  Genus.  There  are  fome  Varieties,  if  not  diffe¬ 
rent  Species  of  this  Tree,  in  the  warm  Countries,  but 
as  we  cannot  expedl  to  fee  the  Trees  in  Perfection  in 
our  Country,  it  is  not  likely  we  (hall  come  to  any 
Certainty  how  they  differ  from  each  other. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  eafily  produced  from  the  Seeds 
taken  out  of  the  Fruit,  (provided  they  are  frefh)  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
which  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of 
Heat,  and  the  Earth  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  the  fame 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  again,  ob- 
ferving  to  refrefh  them  with  Water,  as  alfo  to  let  them 
have  Air  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafbn,  and 
the  Bed  in  which  they  are  placed.  During  the  Summer 
Time  they  fhould  remain  in  the  fame  hot  Bed,  but  in  the 
Begining  of  Augujt  you  fhould  let  them  have  a  great 
Share  of  Air  to  harden  them  againd  the  Approach  of 
Winter ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  forced,  they  will  be  lo 
tender  as  not  to  be  preferved  through  the  Winter  with¬ 
out  much  Difficulty,  efpecially  if  you  have  not  the  Con- 
veniency  of  a  Bark  Stove  to  keep  them  in. 

The  Begining  of  October  you  muff  remove  the  Plants 
into  the  Stove,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  a 
moderate  Share  of  Pleat  (thefe  being  fomewhat  tenderer, 
while  young, than  after  they  have  acquired  fomeStrength ); 
though  indeed  they  may  be  fometimes  preferved  alive 
in  a  cooler  Situation,  yet  their  Progrefs  would  be  fo 
much  retarded,  as  not  to  recover  their  Vigour  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Summer.  Nor  is  it  worth  the  Trouble  of 
raifing  thefe  Plants  from  Seeds,  where  a  Perfon  has 
not  the  Conveniency  of  a  Stove  to  forward  their  Growth-, 
for  where  this  is  wanting,  they  will  not  grow  to  any 
tolerable  Size  in  twenty  Years. 

Whenever  thefe  Plants  are  removed,  (which  (hould  be 
done  once  a  Year)  you  muff  be  very  careful  not  to  cut 
or  injure  their  large  Roots,  which  is  very  hurtful  to 
them  ;  but  you  (hould  clear  off  all  the  fmall  Fibres 
which  are  inclinable  to  Mouldinefs  ;  for  if  thefe  are  left 
on,  they  will  in  Time  decay,  and  hinder  the  frefh  Fibres 
from  coming  out,  which  will  greatly  retard  the  Growth 
of  the  Plants. 

The  Soil,  in  which  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  placed, 
mud  be  compofed  in  the  following  Manner,  viz.  Half 
of  light  frefh  Earth  taken  from  a  Pafture  Ground,  the 
other  Half  Sea  Sand,  and  roten  Dung  or  Tanners 
Bark  in  equal  Proportion  ;  thefe  fhould  be  carefully 
mixed,  and  laid  in  a  Heap  three  or  four  Months  at  lead 
before  it  is  ufed,  but  fhould  be  often  turned  over,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Growth  of  Weeds,  and  to  fweeten  tlie  Earth. 

You  (hould  alfo  obferve  to  allow  them  Pots  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  Sizes  of  the  Plants  ;  but  you  mud  never 
let  them  be  too  large,  which  is  of  worfe  Confequence  than 
if  they  are  too  fmall.  During  the  Summer  Seafon  they 
fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water;  but  you  mud 
be  careful  not  to  give  it  in  too  great  Quantities,  and  in 
Winter  they  mud  be  now  and  then  refrefhed,  efpecially 
if  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  Stove  -,  otherwife  they  will 
require  very  little  Water  at  that  Seafon. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  flow  Growers,  even  in  their 
native  Countries,  notwithdanding  they  arrive  to  a  great 
Magnitude  -,  for  it  has  been  often  obferved  by  feveral 
of  the  old  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries,  that  the  Plants 
of  fome  of  thefe  Kinds  have  not  advanced  two  Feet  in 
Height  in  ten  Years  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  brought 
into  thefe  Countries,  it  cannot  be  expefted  they  (hould 
advance  very  fad,  efpecially  wffiere  there  is  not  clue  Care 
taken  to  preferve  them  warm  in  Winter ;  but  however 
flow  of  Growth  thefe  Plants  are  in  their  native  Coun¬ 
tries,  yet  they  may  be  with  us  greatly  forwarded,  by 
placing  the  Pots  into  a  hot  Bed  ot  Tanners  Barit,  which 
(hould  be  renewed  as  often  as  is  neceffary,  and  the 
Plants  always  preferved  therein  both  W  inter  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  obfeiving  to  fhift  them  into  laigei  Pots  as  tney 
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advance  in  Growth,  as  alio  to  fu_pply  them  with  Water 
properly  :  In  which  Management  I  have  had  feveral  of 
them  come  on  very  fait ;  for  I  obferve  the  Roots  of  thefe 
Plants  are  very  apt  to  root  into  the  Bark,  if  their  Pots 
remain  aconfiderable  Pirne  without  /hitting,  where  they 
meet  with  a  gentle  Warmth  ;  and  the  Moifture  arifing 
fiom  the  Fermentation  of  the  Bark  doth  prelerve  their 
fibres  plump  and  vigorous;  but  although  the  Leaves 
grow  tall  in  a  few  Years  with  this  Management,  yet 
iMs  long  before  the  Plants  come  tq  have  any  Stems. 
1  here  are  Plants  now  in  the  Cbelfea  Garden,  whofe 
Leaves  are  feven  Feet  long,  which  were  raifed  from 
Seeds  more  than  twenty  Years  ago,  and  their  Stems  are 
not  two  Feet  high  ;  one  of  which  has  produced  fome 
irnall  Bunches  of  male  Flowers. 

The  fecond  Sort,  here  mentioned,  is  the  Cocoa  Nut, 
whofe  Fruit  are  frequently  brought  to  England ;  fome 
of  which  are  of  a  large  Size.  The  Branches  of  this 
Tree  are  winged  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  the  fmall 
Leaves  or  Lobes  are  three  Times,  as  broad  ;  they  open 
flat,  their  Borders  fold-  backward,  and  are  of  a  lighter 
green  than  thofe  of  the  fi'rft  Sort.  The  whole  Leaf  (or 
Branch)  is  often  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  long;  the  male 
Flowers  grow  in  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Tree  with 
the  Fruit,  proceeding  from  the  Trunk  between  the 
Leaves ;  they  are  difpofed  in  long  Bunches,  as  are  alfo 
the  female,  the  Nuts  growing  in  very  large  Chillers, 
which  are  covered  with  a  thick  fibrous  Coat  adherino- 
clolely  to  them.  The  Nuts  are  large,  oval,  and  have 
three  Ploles  in  the  Shell  at  the  Top  ;  the  Kernel  is  firm, 
white  within,  and  the  Shell  contains  a  Quantity  of  pale 
Juice,  which  is  called  the  Milk. 

The  Cocoa  Nut  is  cultivated  in  moll  of  the  inhabited 
Parts  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  but  is  fuppofed  a 
Native  of  the  Maldives,  and  the  defert  Iflands  of  the 
Eaft- Indies,  from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  it  hath  been 
tranfported  to  all  the  warm  Parts  of  America  ;  for  it  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  inland  Parts,  nor  any  where 
far  diftant  from  Settlements.  It  is  one  of  the  moll  ufeful 
Trees  to  the  Inhabitants  of  America ,  who  have  many  of 
the  common  Necefiaries  of  Life  front  it.  The  Bark 
of  the  Nut  is  made  into  Cordage,  the  Shell  of  the  Nut 
into  drinking  Bowls,  the  Kernel  of  the  Nut  affords 
them  a  wholefome  Food,  and  the  Milk  .contained  in 
the  Shell,  a  cooling  Liquor.  The  Leaves  of  the  Trees 
are  ufed  for  thatching  their  Houfes,  and  are  alfo  wrought 
into  Bafkets,  and  moil  other  Things  which  are  made 
of  Ofiers  in  Europe. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  planting  of  the  Nuts, 
which  in  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months  after  plantinp-  will 
come  up,  provided  they  are  frefh,  and  thoroughly5 ripe, 
which  is  what  few  of  them  are,  which  are  brought  to 
England ;  for  they  always  gather  them  before  they  are 
ripe,  that  they  may  keep  during  their  Paffage ;  fo  that 
the  belt  Way  to  bring  Nuts  into  England  for  planting, 
would  be  to  takefuch  of  them  as  are  fully  ripe,  and  put 
them  up  in  dry  Sand  in  a  Tub,  where  the  Vermin  may 
not  come  to  them  ;  and  thefe  will  often  fprout  in  their 
Pa/Tage,  which  will  be  an  Advantage,  becaufe  then  they 
may  be  immediately  planted  into  Pots  of  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed. 

Thefe  Plants  in  the  hot  Iflands  of  America  make  con- 
fiderable  Progrefs  in  their  Growth;  in  which  Places 
there  are  fome  Trees  of  very  great  Magnitude,  but  in 
Europe  it  is  of  much  flower  Growth,  being  many  Years 
before  it  advances  to  any  eonfiderable  Height ;  but  as 
the  young  Leaves  of  thefe  Plains  are  pretty  large,  they 
make  a  good  Appearance  amongft  other  tender  exotick 
Plants,  in  two  or  three  Years  time.  This  Plant  is  pre- 
ferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens  in  England ,  for  Variety, 
where  it  rauft  be  placed  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  managed 
as  hath  been  directed  for  the  other  Kind  of  Palm  ; 
obferving,  as  o/ten  as  they  are  trahfplanted,  not  to  cut 
their  itrong  Roots,  which  is  generally  Death  to  moft  of 
the  Palm  Kind.  Thefe  Plants  mult  not  be  too  much 
confined  in  their  Roots,  for  if  they  arc,  they  will 
make  but  little  Progrefs ;  therefore,  when  the  youno- 
Plants  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  ihould 
be  fhifted  into  Tubs  of  a  moderate  Size,  that  their 
Roots  may  have  Room  to  extend  ;  but  thefe  Tubs  mu/l 
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be  kept  conftantly  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  other  ■* 
the  Plants  will  not  thrive.  The  Method  of  raVmW  r 
Plants  from  the  Nuts,  when  they  are  planted  before  i  n 
have  ip  routed,  is  fully  defended  under  the  Articl  i 
raifing  exotick  Seeds ;  to  which  the  Reader  is  del  \ 
to  turn,  to  avoid  Repetition. 

The  third  Sort  is  commonly  called  Macaw  Tree  • 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Britijh  Blands  in  America  •  l 
riles  to  the  Height  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet.  The  S  * 
is  generally  larger  toward  the  Top  than  at  Bottom  •  ■ 
Branches  (or  rather  the  Leaves)  are  winged  ;  the  h  i 
Leaves  or  Lobes  are  long  and  broad ;  the  Stalk  j 
Leaves  are  flrongly  armed  with  black  Spines  of  var  < 
Sizes  in  every  Part ;  the  male  and  female  Flowers  j 
on  the  fame  Tree,  coming  out  in  the  fame  Mannei  $ 
the  Cocoa  Nut.  The  Fruit  is  about  the  Size  c  . 
middling  Apple,  and  is  inclofed  in  a  hard  Shelf 

The  Macaw  dree  is  very  common  in  the  Cari 
Blands,  where  the  Negroes  pierce  the  tender  Fr 
from  whence  flows  out  a  pleafant  Liquor,  of  vvl 
they  are  very  fond  ;  and  the  Body  of  the  Tree  affi. 
a  /olid  Timber,  with  which  they  make  Javelins,  Arro 
GiV.  and  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  a  Sort  of  Ebo 
1  his  Tree  grows  very  flow,  and  requires  to  be  k 
warm  in  Winter. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  'La  Vera  Cr 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  it  to  Engla; 
this  hath  winged  Leaves  or  Branches  like  the  ot 
oorts.  d  lie  irnall  Leaves  or  Lobes  are  as  narrow 
thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are  not  quite  fo  ftiff;  ti 
pread  open,  are  flat,  and  their  Edges  fold  ba. 
ward  ;  their  Ends  are  blunt,  and  have  no  Spines; 
Mid- rib  is  armed  with  long  black  Spines,  which  i 
quently  come  out  by  Pairs  from  the  fame  Point.  1 
Flowers  come  out  from  between  the  Leaves,  and  ! 
Fruit  grows  on  the  fame  Plant  as  the  male  Flowt 
which  are  about  the  fame  Size  and  Shape  as  thofe  of 
former  Sort;  but,  as  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  mi 
narrower,  and  have  no  Spines  on  their  Surface,  th 
can  be  no  Doubt  of  its  being  a  diftinft  Species. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  commonly  called  Cabbage  Tree 
the  Weft-Indies  ;  this  rifes  to  a  very  great  Height  in \ 
Countries  where  it  grows  naturally.  Ligon  in  his  I 
flory  of  Barkadoes  fays,  there  were  then  fome  of  th 
growing  there,  which  were  more  than  two  hundred  F 
high,  and  that  he  was  informed  they  were  a  hundi 
Years  growing  to  Maturity,  fo  as  to  produce  See 
The  Stalks  of  thefe  Trees  are  feldom  larger  than  a  Ma 
Thigh ;  they  are  fmoother  than  thofe  of  moft  other  So/ 
for  the  Leaves  naturally  fall  off  entire  from  them,  a 
only  leave  the  Veftigia  or  Marks  where  they  havegrov1 
Thefe  Leaves  (or  Branches)  are  twelve  or  fourteen  F 
long;  the  Irnall  Leaves  or  Lobes  are  about  a  Foot  lor] 
and  half  an  Inch  broad,  with  feveral  longitudinal  Pie 
or  Furrows  .ending  in  foft  acute  Points ;  thefe  are  not 
fitift  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  are  placed  alternate 
i  he  L  lowers  come  out  in  long  loofe  Bunches  below  i 
Leaves;  thefe  branch  out  into  many  loofe  Strings,  and; 
near  four  Feet  long,  upon  which  the.  Flowers  are  thii 
placed.  The  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  Fr 
about  the  Size  of  a  Hazel  Nut,  having  a  yeilowi/h  Sk 
filing  dole  to  the  Strings  of  the  principal  Foot  Stall 

As  the  inner  L.eaves  of  this  encompafs  the  futi 
Buds  more  remarkably  than  moft  of  the  other  Speci 
fo  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  this  Appellation  of  Cabba 
1  ree  ;  for  the  Center  Shoots,  before  they  are  expo) 
to  the  Air,  are  white  and  very  tender,  like  moft  otl 
Plants  which  are  blanched  ;  and  this  is  the  Part  whi 
is  cut  out  and  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants,  and  is  frequent 
pickled  and  fent  to  England  by  the  Title  of  Cabbag* 
but  whenever  thefe  Shoots  are  cut  out,  the  Plai 
decay,  and  never  after  thrive  ;  fo  that  it  deftro.ys  t 
Plants,  which  is  the  Reafon  that  few  of  the  Trees  £ 
now  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Blands  near  Settlement 
and  thofe  are  left  for  Ornament. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  commonly  called  Pr.ickley  Pole 
Jamaica ,  where  it  naturally  grows.  Thefe  Trees  a 
commonly  found  in  Thickets,  where  a  great  Numb 
of  them  are  dole  together.  Their  Stalks,  are  flendc 
feldom  more  than  five  or  fix  Inches  Diameter,  but  ri 
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he  Height  of  forty  Feet,  and  are  clofely  armed  with 
t  Thorns.  The  Leaves  are  placed  circularly  on  the 
j,  (as  in  moft  of  the  Species.)  Thefe  are  winged, 
the  Lobes  are  fhorter  and  greener  than  thoie  of 
other  Sorts,  and  are  clofely  armed  with  Thorns. 

:  Flowers  come  out  . in  the  fame  Mariner  as  thofe  of 
Cocoa  Nut,  upon  long  branching  Foot  Stalks ; 

'  are  larger  than  the  larged  grey  Peas,  flatted  at  the 
>,  and  are  covered  with  a  red  Skin.  Thelnhabi- 
s  of  ‘Jamaica  make  Rammers,  and  Rods  for  fcower- 
o f  Guns,  of  the  Stems  of  thefe  Trees,  which  are 
r  tough  and  pliable;  but  there  is  no  Life  made  of 
other  Part,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn. 

'he  feventh  Sort  is  called  in  the  Weft-Indies  the  Oily 
n,  and  by  fome  Negroes  Oil,  for  the  Fruit  of  this 
;  was  firft  carried  from  Africa  to  America  by  the 
roes.  It  grows  in  great  Plenty  on  the  Coaft  of 
tea,  and  all'o  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  but  was 
in  any  of  dur  American  Colonies  till  it  was  carried 
; ;  bvit  now  the  Trees  are  in  Plenty  in  moft  of  the 
ids  where  the  Negroes  are  careful  to  propagate 

he  Branches,  (or  rather  the  Leaves)  of  this  Tree, 
vinged  ;  the  fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes,  are  long,  nar- 
and  not  fo  ftiff  as  moft  of  the  other  Sorts ;  the 
t  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  broad  at  their  Bafe, 
■e  they  embrace  the  Stem,  diminifhing  gradually 
ard,  and  are  armed  with  llrong,  blunt,  yellowifh 
rns,  which  are  largeft  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers 
e  out  at  the  Top  of  the  Stem  between  the 
res  ;  fome  Bunches  have  only  male  Flowers,  others 
female  •,  the  latter  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries, 
r.  than  thofe  of  the  largeft  Spanijh  Olives,  but  of 
ame  Shape  ;  thefe  grow  in  very  large  Bunches,  and 
i  ripe  are  of  a  yellowifh  Colour. 

■om  the  Fruit  the  Inhabitants  draw  an  Oil,  in  the 
:  Way  as  the  Oil  is  drawn  from  Olives ;  from  the 
rof  the  Tree  they  extradl  a  Liquor  which,  when 
ented,  has  a  vinous  Quality,  and  will  inebriate.  The 
res  of  the  Tree,  are  wrought  into  Mats  by  the 
•oes,  on  which  they  lie. 

he  eighth  Sort  is  called  Palmetto  Tree,  or  Thatch, 
le  Inhabitants  of  Jamaica ,  where  this  Tree  grows 
i  all  the  Honey  Comb  Rocks  in  great  Plenty.  It 
with  a  (lender  Stalk  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  which 
iked  and  fmooth,  and  at  the  Top  garnifhed  with 
f  Fan-(haped  Leaves  placed  circularly  ;  thefe  have 
Stalks  two  or  three  Feet  long,  which  are  armed 
a  few  ftrong,  green,  crooked  Spines ;  the  Pinnae, 
obes,  do  all  meet  in  one  Center,  where  they  join 
'oot  Stalk,  and  are  joined  together  a  third  Part  of 
Length  irom  their  Bafe  ;  they  are  at  firft  clofely 
:d  into  Plaits,  but  afterward  fpread  out  like  a  Fan  ; 
Ends  being  pliant  do  often  hang  downward,  and 
een  thefe  Pinnae  hang  down  long  Threads.  The 
(ers  and  Fruit  come  out  from  between  the  Leaves; 
"ruit  is  of  the  Shape  and  Size  of  the  fmall  Lucca 
:s*  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  ufed  for  Thatch 
ver  the  Weft-Indies. 

he  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Japan ,  and  alfo 
■  rocky,  dry  Mountains  at  Malabar.  This  in 
e  rifes  with  a  flrait  Trunk  about  forty  Feet  high, 
h  has  many  Circles  round  it  the  whole  Length, 
h  are  occasioned  by  the  Veftigia  of  the  Leaves, 
h  are  placed  circularly  round  the  Stem  ;  fo  as 
feparate  entirely  and  fall  off,  the  Circles  remain 
e  their  Bafe  embraced  the  Stalk.  The  Stalks  are 
inated  by  an  obtufe  Cone,  juft  below  which  the 
[es  are  placed  ;  thefe  on  the  large  Trees  are  eight 
ine  Feet  long,  but  thofe  of  the  fmall  Plants  are 
1  kl*s  *>  the  largeft  I  have  feen  were  not  more  than 
Feet  long  The  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalk,  which 
y  embraces  the  Trunk,  is  broad  and  three  cor- 
h  and  is  armed  on  each  Side  with  fhort  Spines  to 
lace  where  the  Lobes,  or  fmall  Leaves,  begin, 
e  Pinna;  or  Lobes,  are  long,  narrow,  and  entire, 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  (landing  by  Pairs 
hie  along  the  Mid-rib  very  clofe  together.  The 
'ers  and  Fruit  are  produced  in  large  Bunches  at  the 
Stalks  of  the  Leaves;  the  Fruit  is  oval, 'about 
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the  Size  of  a  large  Plumb,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
Shape  ;  the  Skin,  or  Covering,  changes  firft  yellow, 
and  afterward  red  when  ripe ;  of  a  fweet  Tafte,  under 
which  is  a  hard  brown  Shell,  inclofing  a  white  Nut, 
which  is  in  Tafte  like  the  Cheftnut. 

From  the  Pith  of  the  Trunk  of  this  Tree  is  made 
the  Sago  ;  this  is  firft  pulverized,  then  it  is  made  into 
a  Pafte,  and  afterward  granulated. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  St.  Helena ,  from 
whence  the  Plants  were  brought  to  England.  The 
Leaves  of  this  on  the  Plants  now  in  England  are  ten 
Feet  long,  the  Mid-rib,  or  Foot  Stalk,  is  broad  and 
flat  on  the  under  Side, but  rifes  with  a  fliarp  Ridge  on  the 
upper;  the  fmall  Leaves,  or  Lobes,  are  ranged  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  Sides,  which  are  alfo  broad  ;  thefe  are 
from  two  Feet  and  a  Half  to  nine  or  ten  Inches  long, 
the  longeft  being  at  Bottom,  decreafing  gradually  to 
the  1  op ;  they  are  ftiff,  and  fold  inward,  of  a  dark 
green  ending  in  a  (harp  Thorn.  One  of  thefe  Plants 
has  the  two  Jaft  Years  produced  Bunches  of  male  Flow¬ 
ers  between  the  Leaves ;  but  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant 
what  the  Fruit  is  which  thefe  Trees  produce,  but  as 
the  Leaves  are  very  different  from  all  the  Sorts  of 
Palms  here  known,  I  make  no  Doubt  of  its  being  a 
diftincft  Species. 

1  he  eleventh  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Mr* 
Robert  Millar ,  growing  naturally  on  the  Mountains 
near  Panama ,  where  the  Spaniards  call  it  Mountain 
Cabbage.  The  Frtiit  of  this  Tree,  which  was  fent  to 
England  by  the  Gentleman  before  mentioned,  were  of 
the  Size  and  Shape  of  middling  Plumbs,  covered  with  a 
thick  Shell ;  from  thefe  fcveral  Plants  were  raifed  in 
the  Er.glijh  Gardens,  which  have  made  no  great  Progrefs 
as  yet.  The  Leaves  ftand  upon  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks,  which  are  broad  at  the  Top,  and  have  a  (harp 
Ridge  or  Angle  underneath.  The  Lobes,  or  Pinnse, 
are  placed  circularly,  meeting  in  a  Point  at  their  Bafe, 
where  they  join  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  divided  to  the 
Bottom,  and  are  two  Feet  long,  three  Inches  broad  irt 
the  Middle,  and  fold  backward  ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  of  a  ruffet  Colour  on 
their  under  Side  at  firft,  but  afterward  become  white. 
Thefe  are  not  fo  ftiff  as  thofe  of  moft  other  Sorts,  nor 
do  they  end  in  Spines. 

The  twelfth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun ,  growing  naturally  in  the  Sands  near  Old  Vera 
Cruz  in  America.  This  hath  a  thick  Stem,  which  fel- 
dom  rifes  more  than  two  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  come 
out  round  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stem,  (landing  upon 
Foot  Stalks  which  are  a  Foot  and  a  FFalf  long ;  they 
are  winged  ;  the  F.obes,  or  fmall  Leaves,  are  about 
five  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  in  the 
Middle  drawing  to  a  Point  at  both  Ends  ;  they  are 
ftiff,  fmooth,  and  entire,  having  a  few  fmall  Indentures 
at  their  Points,  and  are  placed  alternate,  of  a  pale 
green  Colour;  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  thefe 
Lobes  ranged  along  the  Mid-rib,  or  Stalk.  The  Fruit 
rifes  up  from  the  Side  of  the  Stem,  upon  a  (hort  thick 
Foot  Stalk,  Handing  upright,  and  fhaped  like  a  Club, 
having  many  red  Seeds  about  the  Size  of  large  Peas, 
Handing  in  feparate  Cells  round  the  central  Foot  Stalk, 
to  which  they  adhere.  Thefe  Plants  have  their  male 
Flowers  on  feparate  Plants  from  the  Fruit,  for  all  thofe 
Plants  which  have  flowered  in  England  are  of  the  male 
Kind.  Thefe  Plants  loofe  their  I.eaves  before  the  Fruit 
is  ripe  annually.  The  firft  Time  when  Dr.  Houftoun 
law  thefe  Plants  growing  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  they  were 
in  full  Leaf,  but  on  his  Return  to  the  fame  Place  three 
Months  after,  the  Fruit  was  then  ripe,  and  all  the 
Leaves  were  fallen  off ;  and  this  he  afterwards  cbferved 
the  following  Seafon. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  in  th tl Spanijh  Weft -Indies.  This  rifes  with  a 
very  tall  naked  Trunk,  garnifhed  at  the  Top  with  long 
winged  Branches  or  Leaves,  whole  Lobes  are  Spear- 
fhaped  and  plaited ;  they  are  of  a  fofter  Texture  than 
any  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  for  the  moft  Part  come  out 
two  from  the  fame  Point,  fo  ftand  by  Pairs  on  the  lame 
Side  of  the  Mid  rib;  they  have  two  Lobes  on  a  Side 
a  little ‘above  each  other,  but  there  is  a  great  Space  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  every  four  Lobes.  The  Flowers  come  out 
in  long  Bunches  from  between  the  Leaves,  the  male 
Flowers  hanging  on  long  (lender  Strings ;  but  the  Fruit 
which  is  about  the  Size  of  a  middling  Plum,  is  colledted 
into  large  Bunches.  i 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Cape  V erd 
Iflands,from  whence  I  had  one  of  the  Plants  brought  me  •, 
as  alfo  in  the  Madeira ,  from  whence  I  have  received 
the  Seeds.  This  is  called  Dragon  Tree,  becaufe  the 
infpiffated  Juice  of  the  Plants  becomes  a  red  Powder 
very  like  the  eaftern  Dragons  Blood,  and  is  frequently 
ufed  inflead  of  it  in  the  Shops ;  but  the  T  ree,  from 
whence  the  true  Dragons  Blood  is  taken,  is  of  a  very 
different  Genus  from  this.  Dr.  Van  Royen  in  the  Pro- 
dromus  of  the  Leyden^  Garden  has  ranged  this  among  the 
Yuccas,  I  fuppofe,  from  the  Similitude  of  the  Plant  to 
thofe  of  that  Genus,  for,  as  the  Fruit  of  this  is  a  Berry 
not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  and  the  Seeds  of  the 
Yucca  grow  in  Capfules  with  three  Cells,  they  cannot 
be  of  the  fame  Genus  *,  nor  have  we  any  Account  of 
the  real  Charadters  of  this  Plant,  fo  as  abfolutely  to 
determine  the  Genus ;  therefore,  as  it  has  by  feveral 
modern  Authours  been  ranged  under  this  Title,  I  have 
continued  it  there.  This  rifes  with  a  thick  Trunk 
nearly  equal  in  Size  the  whole  Length,  the  inner  Part 
of  which  is  pithy  next  to  this  is  a  Circle  of  ftrong 
Fibres,  and  the  Outfide  is  foft.  The  Stalk  or  Trunk 
rifes  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high,  and  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  Diameter  the  whole  Length,  which  is  rarely  more 
than  fix  Inches ;  there  are  the  circular  Marks  or  Rings 
left  the  whole  Length,  where  the  Leaves  are  fallen  off  •, 
for  as  thefe  half  embrace  the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe,  fo 
when  they  fall  away,  the  Veftigia  where  they  grew 
remain.  The  Top  of  the  Stalk  fuflains  a  large  Head 
of  Leaves,  which  come  out  fingly  all  round  it ;  they 
are  fhaped  like  tliofe  of  the  common  Iris,  but  are  much 
longer,  being  often  four  or  five  Feet  long,  and  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  embrace  the 
Stalk,  and  leffen  gradually  to  the  End,  where  they 
terminate  in  a  Point.  Thefe  Leaves  are  pliable,  and 
hang  down  all  round  the  Stem  ;  they  are  entire  and  of 
a  deep  green,  fmooth  on  both  Surfaces,  and  greatly 
refemble  thofe  of  the  common  yellow  Iris.  As  this  Plant 
has  not  flowered  in  England ,  I  can  give  no  Account  of  its 
Flowers,  but  fo  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  Berries 
which  I  have  received,  it  may  properly  enough  be 
ranged  in  this  Genus. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Palms  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fame.  Way  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  firft  Sort,  and  the  Plants  fhould  after¬ 
ward  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  with  this  Difference, 
that  fuch  of  them  as  are  Natives  of  very  warm  Coun¬ 
tries,  will  require  to  be  kept  in  a  warmer  Air.  The 
fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  eighth,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  Sorts  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove, otherwife  they  will  not  make  great 
Progrefs  in  England ;  and  when  they  do  dr  rive,  they 
grow  in  about  twenty  Years  too  tall  for  moft  of  the 
Stoves  which  are  at  prefent  built  here,  nor  can  we  hope 
to  fee  many  of  them  produce  their  Fruit  in  England  fo 
the  Plants  are  preferved  by  the  curious  for  their  Foliage, 
which  being  fo  Angular  and  different  from  that  of  the 
European  Trees,  renders  them  worthy  of  Care. 

The  other  Sorts  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  Stove  in  Win¬ 
ter  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Air,  and  in  the 
Heat  of  Summer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air 
in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation  for  about  three  Months  ; 
but  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  before  the 
Morning  Frofts  come  on  in  the  Autumn.  When  thefe 
Plants  are  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth,  they 
fhould  have  but  little  Water  during  the  Winter  Seafon; 
and  in  the  Summer,  when  they  are  expofed  in  the  open 
Air,  they  muff  not  be  often  watered,  unlefs  the  Seafon 
is  remarkably  dry  and  warm,  for  too  much  Moifture 
will  foon  deftrov  them.  The  other  Management  of 
them  is  nearly  the  fame  as  for  the  Date  Palms,  which 
is  not  to  cut  their  principal  Roots  when  they  are  fhifted 
from  one  Pot  to  another,  nor  to  confine  their  Roots  too 
much  ;  but  as  the  Plants  grow  in  Size,  they  fhould 
annually  be  removed  into  Pots  a  Size  larger  than  thofe 
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they  were  in  the  former  Year.  The  Earth,  in  whi 
they  are  planted,  fhould  be  light,  fo  as  to  let  the  M< 
flure  eafily  pafs  off ;  for  if  it  is  ltrong,  and  detains  t 
Moifture,  the  tender  Fibres  of  the  Roots  will  rot. 

P.an  ax.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  103,1.  Panacea.  Mil 
Gen.  26.  Araliajlrum .  Vaill.  6.  Ginfeng  or  Ninfeng. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  dijli 
Plants  the  male  have  f.  nple  globular  Umbels,  compofed 
feveral  coloured  Rays  which  are  equal.  The  Involucr 
on  the  Outfide  confijts  of  the  fame  Number  of  fmall  Spec 
fhaped  Leaves.  The  Flower  has  five  narrow ,  oblong ,  bh 
Petals ,  which  are  reflexed ,  fitting  on  the  Empalement ,  c 
five  oblong  J lender  Stamina  infer  ted  in  the  Empalement,  t 
minuted  by  fiingle  Summits.  The  hermaphrodite  Umbels  , 
fimple ,  equal ,  and  cluftered  \  the  Involucrum  is  fun 
permanent ,  and  compofed  of  feveral  Awl-Jhaped  Leave 
the  Empalement  is  fmall  and  permanent.  The  Flowers  he 
five  oblong  equal  Petals ,  which  are  recurved ,  and  five  fh 
'  Stamina  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits  which  fall  off. \  witi 
roundijh  Germen  under  the  Empalement  fupporting  t 
fmall  ere  A  Styles ,  crowned  by  fimple  Stigmas.  The  Gen 
afterward  becomes  an  umbillicated  Berry  with  two  Ce 
each  containing  a  fiingle ,  Heart -fhaped,  convex ,  plain  Se 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  SeCt. 
of  Linnaus’ s  twenty-third  Clafs,  which  includes  ; 
Plants ,  whofe  male  Blowers  are  upon  diftinbt  Plants,  fr 
the  female  or  hermaphrodite  Flowers. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Panax  foliis  ternis  quinatis.  Flor.  Virg.  1 . 
Panax  with  trifoliate  cinquefoil  Leaves.  This  is  ; 
Araliajlrum  quinquefolii  folio ,  majus ,  Ninziji  vocati 
D.  Sarrqfin.  Vaill.  Gen.  43.  Greater  five-leaved  Baft;! 
Aralia,  called  Ninzin. 

2.  P  an  ax foliis  ternis  ternatis.  Flor.  Virg.  %$.  Par 
with  three  trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Araliajh 
fr  agaric  folio  minus.  Vaill.  Gen.  43.  Smaller  Bait! 
Aralia  with  a  Strawberry  Leaf. 

Both  thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  North  Amerk 
the  firft  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  T 
tarian  Ginleng,  the  Figures  and  Defcriptions  of  t 
Plant,  which  have  been  lent  to  Europe  by  the  Miffio; 
ries,  agreeing  perfectly  with  the  American  Plant. 

This  hath  a  flefhy  taper  Root  as  large  as  a  Ma1 
Finger,  which  is  jointed  and  frequently  divided  i 
two  fmaller  Fibres  downward.  The  Stalk  rifes  nea 
Foot  high  naked  to  the  Top,  where  it  generally  divi 
into  three  fmaller  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  a  L 
compofed  of  five  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  which  are  fav 
on  their  Edges  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  a  li' 
hairy.  The  Flowers  arife  on  a  (lender  Foot  Stalk,  j 
at  the  Divifion  of  the  F’oot  Stalks,  which  fuftain 
Leaves,  and  are  formed  into  a  fmall  Umbel  at 
Top  •,  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  Colour,  co 
poled  of  five  fmall  Petals  which  are  recurved.  Tr 
appear  the  Begining  of  June,  and  are  fucceeded 
compreffed  Heart -fhaped  Berries,  which  are  firft  gre 
but  afterward  turn  red,  inclofing  two  hard,  compreff 
Heart-  fhaped  Seeds,  which  ripen  the  Begining  of  Aug 

The  Chinefe  hold  this  Plant  in  great  Efteem,  acco 
ing  to  the  Accounts  which  have  been  tranlinited. 
Europe  by  the  Mifiionaries.  Father  Jartoux  in 
Letters  fays,  that  the  moft  eminent  Phyficians  in  Ch 
have  writen  whole  Volumes  upon  the  Virtues  of  t 
Plant,  and  make  it  an  Ingredient  in  almoft  all  Rer 
dies,  which  they  give  to  their  Nobility  •,  for  it  is  of 
high  Price  for  the  common  People.  They  affirm  t 
it  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  all  Weaknels  occafio; 
by  exceffive  Fatigues  either  of  Body  op  Mind  ;  tha 
cures  Weaknefs  of  the  Lungs,  and  the  Pleurifv;  t 
it  flops  Vomitings  ;  that  it  ftrengthens  the  Stoma 
and  helps  the  Appetite  j  that  it  ftrengthens  the  v 
Spirits,  and  increafes  Lymph  in  the  Blood  ;  in  me 
that  it  is  good  againft  Dizzinels  of  the  Head,  Jf 
Dimnefsof  Sight,  and  that  it  prolongs  Life  in  old  A 

This  Father  alfo  fays,  he  has  made  I  rials  ol 
Root  of  this  Plant  himfelf,  and  has  in  an  Hour  a! 
taken  half  one  of  the  Roots,  found  hjmfelf  greatly 

covered  from  Wearinefs  and  Fatigue,  .and  much  in 
-  vigoro 
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greater 


Eafe 


ga- 


■ous,  and  could  bear  Labbur  with 
before. 

;  likewife  mentions  the  Emperour’s  having  em 
:d  ten  thoufand  ’Tartars  in  the  Year  1709,  to 
his  Plant  in  the  Defarts,  where  it  naturally  grows; 
were  attended  by  a  Guard  of  Mandarines,  who 
np  with  their  Tents  in  fuch  Places  as  are  proper 
re  Subfiftence  of  their  Horfes,  and  from  Time  to 
Tend  their  Orders  to  the  refpeclive  Troops  under 
Care ;  and  when  they  have  completed  their  Cai¬ 
rn  of  Roots,  they  return  with  their  Cargo  to  the 
The  Roots  of  this  Plant  which  have  been  ga- 
d  in  America  and  brought  to  England,  have  been 
o  China ,  where,  at  the  Begining,  there  was  a  good 
cet  for  them  •,  but  the  Quantities  which  were  after- 
fent,  did  not  anfwer  fo  well,  the  Market  being 
docked  with  that  Commodity. 
iis  Plant  has  been  introduced  to  the  Englijh  Gar- 
from  America ,  and  where  it  has  been  planted  in  a 
Situation  and  a  light  Soil,  the  Plants  have 
en  and  produced  Flowers,  and  ripened  their  Seeds 
ally,  but  not  one  of  thefe  Seeds  have  grown  ;  for 
ye  feveral  Years  fown  them  foOn  after  they  were 
without  any  Succefs  ;  I  have  alfo  fown  of  the 
which  were  fent  me  from  America  feveral  Times, 
rious  Situations,  and  have  not  raifed  a  fingle  Plant 
either ;  and  by  the  Accounts  which  the  Miffiona- 
lave  fent  from  China ,  it  appears,  they  have  had  no 
r  Succefs  with  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant,  which  they 
hey  have  frequently  fown  in  the  Gardens  in  China , 
ould  not  raife  one  Plant ;  fo  that  I  believe  there  is 
cefiity  for  the  hermaphrodite  Plants  to  have  fome 
Plants  hand  near  them,  to  render  the  Seeds  pro- 
;  for  all  thofe  Plants  which  I  have  feen,  or  faved 
eeds  from,  were  fuch  as  had  hermaphrodite  Flow- 
and  though  the  Seeds  fecmed  to  ripen  perfectly, 
heir  not  growing,  though  I  have  waited  three  Years 
out  diflurbing  of  the  Ground,  confirms  me  in  this 
lion. 

he  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  Coun- 
but  whether  it  is  poffeffed  of  the  fame  Qualities 
le  firft  I  cannot  fay  ;  I  have  feen  but  one  Plant  of 
?ort  in  England ,  which  was  fent  me  a  few  Years 
:rom  Maryland ,  and  did  not  live  over  the  firft  Sum- 
which  was  remarkably  dry,  and  being  planted  in 
7  Soil,  was  the  Occafion  of  its  Death  ;  the  Stalk 
is  was  fingle,  and  did  not  rife  more  than  four  Inches 
,  dividing  into  three  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining 
foliate  Lehf,  whofe  Lobes  were  longer,  narrower, 
deeper  indented  on  the  Edges,  than  thofe  of  the 
er.  The  Flower  Stalk  rofe  from  the  Divifions  of  the 
Stalk  of  the  Leaves,  but  before  the  Flowers  opened, 
lant  decayed,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther  Account  of  it. 

ANCRATIUM.  Bill.  Hort.  Elth.  221.  fol.  289. 
Gen.  Plant.  365.  Narcijfus.  Bourn.  Lift.  R.  H.  353. 
185.  Sea  Daffodil. 

The  Characters  are, 

be  Flowers  are  inclofed  in  am  oblong  Spatha  or  Sheath , 
h  tears  open  on  the  Side  and  withers.  Bhe  Flowers 
a  Funnel-fhaped ,  cylindrical  Neblarium  of  one  Leaf , 
iding  open  at  the  Bop,  and  fix  Spear-fhaped  Petals , 
h  are  inferted  on  the  Oulfide  of  the  Neclarium  above 
afe,  with  fix  long  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Brim  of  the 
anum.  terminated  by  oblong  projlrate  Summits.  Bhey 
a  three  cornered  cbtitfe  Germen  fituated  unden  the 
'ter,  fupporting  a  long  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  an  ob- 
Stigma.  A  he  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh 
cornered  Capfule  with  three  Cells ,  filled  with  globular 

i. 

his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seblion  of 
^ai’s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
vers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Bourne  fort  joins 
1  Plants  to  his  Genus  Narcijfus,  which  is  ranged  in 
fecond  Section  of  his  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  in- 
es  the  Herbs  with  a  Lily  Flower  of  one  Petal  cut  into 
arts,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are. 

Pancratium  fpathd  multiflord ,  petalis planis ,  fo- 
nigulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  291.  Pancratium  with  a 
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Sheath  containing  many  Flowers,  plain  Petals,  and 
Tongue-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Narcijfus  marili- 
mus.  C.  B.  P.  540.  The  Sea  Daffodil. 

2 .  Pancratium  fpathd  multiflord,  foliis  enfiformibus , 
ftaminibus  netlario  longioribus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  34.  Pan¬ 
cratium  with  many  Flowers  in  a  Sheath,  Sword-ffnaped 
Leaves,  and  Stamina  longer  than  the  Neclarium.  This 
is  the  Narcijfus  Illyricus  liliaceus.  C.  B.  P.  55.  Lily  Daf¬ 
fodil  of  Sclavonia. 

3.  Pancr  atIum  fpathd  uni  fiord,  petalis  reflexis.  Flor. 
Zeyl.  126.  Pancratium  with  one  Flower  in  a  Sheath, 
whofe  Petals  are  refiexed.  This  is  the  Narcijfus  Zey- 
lanicus ,  flore  albo  hexagono  odorato.  H.  L.  691.  Daffodil 
of  Ceylon ,  with  a  white  hexagonal  fweet  Flower. 

4.  Pancratium  fpathd  bifiord.  Hort.  Cliff.  133. 
Pancratium  with  two  Flowers  in  a  Sheath.  This  is  the 
Pancratium  Mexicanum ,  flore gemello  candido.  Hort.  Elth. 
299.  Bab.  222.  Mexican  Pancratium ,  with  two  white 
Flowers. 

5.  Pancratium  fpathd  multiflord,  foliis  ovatis  ner- 
vofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  291.  Pancratium  with  many  Flow¬ 
ers  in  a  Sheath,  and  oval  Veined  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Narcijfus  Amboinenfis ,  folio  latijfimo  fubrotundo.  Hort. 
Amft.  1 .  p.  77.  Bab.  39.  Narcijfus  of  Amboyna,  with 
the  broadeft  roundilh  Leaf. 

6.  Pancratium  fpathd  multiflord ,  foliis  linearibiis, 
ftaminibus  neclarii  longitudine.  Lin.  Sp..  Plant.  291.  Pan¬ 
cratium  with  many  Flowers  in  a  Sheath,  narrow  Leaves, 
and  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Neblarium.  This  is  the 
Lilio-Narcijfus polyanthos,  flore  albo.  Catefb.  Car.  3.  p.  5. 
The  Lily  Narcijfus  bearing  many  white  Flowers. 

7.  Pancratium  fpathd  multiflord ,  foliis  carinatis  an- 
guflioribus.  Pancratium  with  many  Flowers  in  a  Sheath, 
and  narrow  Keel-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Narcijfus 
Americanus ,  flore  multiplici,  albo,  odore  balfami  Peruvi- 
ani.  Bourn.  Infl.  358.  American  Narcijfus  with  many 
white  Flowers,  fmelling  like  Balfam  of  Peru. 

8.  Pancratium  fpathd  multiflord,  foliis  carinatis  la- 
tioribus.  Pancratium  with  many  Flowers  in  a  Sheath, 
and  broader  Keel-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Narcijfus 
totus  albus ,  latifolius,  polyanthos,  major  odoratus ,  ftami¬ 
nibus  flex  e  tubi  ampli  margine  ext  antibus.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
1 1 5.  Broad-leaved  Daffodil,  with  many  larger  fweet 
Flowers  which  are  very  white,  and  a  large  Tube,  out 
of  whofe  Border  proceed  fix  Stamina. 

9.  Pancratium  foliis  ovatis ,  nervofis,  fpathd  mul¬ 
tiflord,  ftaminibus  netlario  longioribus.  Pancratium  with 
oval  veined  Leaves,  and  many  Flowers  in  a  Sheath, 
whofe  Stamina  are  longer  than  the  Neblarium.  This  i§ 
the  Pancratium  foliis  amplis  ovatis  acuminatis  petiolatis , 
fpathd  multiflord,  floribus  minoribus  candidis  fragr antibus. 
Brew.  Bab.  28.  Pancratium  with  large,  oval,  acute- 
pointed  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  many  Flowers 
in  a  Sheath,  which  are  fmaller,  white,  and  fweet- 
feented. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Coaft  in 
Spain,  and  the  South  of  France.  This  hath  a  large, 
coated,  bulbous  Root,  of  an  oblong  Form,  covered 
with  a  dark  Skin  ;  the  Leaves  are  fhaped  like  a  Tongue, 
they  are  more  than  a  Foot  long,  and  one  Inch  broad, 
of  a  deep  green,  fix  or  feVen  of  them  riling  toge¬ 
ther  from  the  fame  Root,  encompaffed  at  Bottom 
with  a  Vagina  or  Sheath  ;  between  thefe  arife  the  Stalk, 
which  is  a  Foot  and  a  Flalf  long,  naked,  fuftaining  at 
the  Top  fix  or  eight  white  Flowers,  inclofed  in  a  Sheath, 
which  withers  and  opens  on  the  Side,  to  make  Way  for 
the  Flowers  to  come  out.  The  Germen  are  fituated 
clofe  to  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  from  thefe  arife  the 
Tube  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  three  Inches  long; 
they  are  very  narrow,  fwelling  at  the  Top,  where  the 
Cup  or  Neblarium  is  fituated,  on  the  Outfide  of  which 
is  fattened  the  fix  Segments  or  Petals  of  the  Flower ; 
thefe  are  narrow,  and  extend  a  great  Length  beyond 
the  Neblarium  ;  from  the  Border  of  the  Nebtariufn  arife 
fix  long  (lender  Stamina,  terminated  by  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits  which  are  proftrate,  and  in  the  Center  arifds  a  Style 
the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  terminated  by  an  obtule 
Stigma.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  do  not  appear  in 
England  till  the  latter  End  of  Auguft,  fo  are  not  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds  here.  The  Leaves  of  this  S.ort  are 
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green  all  the  Winter,  and  decay  in  the  Spring,  fo  the 
Roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  June ,  after  the  Leaves 
are  decayed.  This  muft  be  planted  in  a  very  warm 
Border,  and  fcreened  from  l'evere  Froft,  otherwife  it 
will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sclavonia ,  and 
alfo  in  Sicily  *,  this  hath  a  large,  coated,  bulbous  Root, 
covered  with  a  dark  Skin,  fending  out  many  thick 
ftrong  Fibres,  which  ftrike  deep  in  the  Ground ;  the 
Leaves  are  Sword- fhaped,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long  and 
two  Inches  broad,  of  a  grayifh  Colour.  The  Stalks 
are  thick,  fucculent,  and  rife  near  two  Feet  high,  fuf- 
taining  at  the  Top  fix  or  feven  white  Flowers  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  the  Tube  is  fhorter  and 
the  Stamina  are  much  longer.  This  flowers  in  June , 
and  frequently  produces  Seeds  which  ripen  in  September. 

This  Sort  is  hardy,  and  will  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  full  Ground,  being  never  injured  but  in  very 
fevere  Winters ;  and  if,  in  fuch  Seafons,  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  is  covered  with  Tanners  Bark,  Sea  Coal 
Afhes,  Straw,  or  Peas  Haulm,  to  keep  out  the  Froft, 
there  will  be  no  Danger  of  the  Roots  fuffering.  It  is 
propagated  either  by  Offsets  from  the  Roots,  or  from 
Seeds  •,  the  former  is  the  more  expeditious  Method,  for 
the  Offsets  will  flower  very  ftrong  the  fecond  Year  ; 
whereas  thofe  which  are  railed  from  Seeds,  feldom  flow¬ 
er  in  lefs  than  five  Years. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  fhould  not  be  removed  of- 
tener  than  every  third  Year,  if  they  are  expedted  to 
flower  ftrong ;  the  belt  Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  in 
the  Begining  of  Odlober ,  foon  after  their  Leaves  decay  ; 
they  fhould  not  be  kept  long,  out  of  the  Ground,  for 
as  they  do  not  lofe  their  Fibres  every  Year,  fo  if  thefe 
are  dried  by  long  keeping  out  of  the  Ground,  it  greatly 
weakens  the  Roots.  This  loves  a  light  fandy  Soil, 
and  a  flickered  Situation  ;  the  Roots  fhould  be  planted 
nine  Inches  or  a  Foot  afunder  every  Way,  and  five 
Inches  deep  in  the  Ground. 

If  the  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth  foon  after  they  are 
ripe  ;  thefe  Pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  hot  Bed 
F’rame  in  Winter,  to  fcreen  them  from  Froft,  but  the 
Gaffes  muft  be  taken  off  every  Day  in  mild  Weather. 
The  other  Management  being  the  fame  as  for  the  Nar- 
cijfus ,  I  need  not  repeat  it  here,  fo  flu'll  only  mention, 
that  the  young.  Roots  will  require  a  little  Prote&ion  in 
Winter,  till  they  have  obtained  Strength.. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ceylon  y  this  hath 
a  pretty  large  bulbous  Root,  the  Leaves  are  long  and 
narrow,  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  and  pretty  thick,  hand¬ 
ing  upright ;  the  Stalk  rifes  between  them  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  high,  naked,  fuftaining  one  Flower  at  the  Top, 
whofe  Petals  are  reflexed  backward  ;  the  Nedtarium  is 
large,  and  cut  at  the  Brim  into  many  acute  Segments  ; 
the  Stamina  are  long,  and  turn  toward  each  other  at 
their  Points,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  other  Species. 
The  Flower  has  a  very  agreeable  Scent,  but  is  of  fhort 
Duration  •,  this  is  very  rare  in  the  Gardens  at  prefent. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz , 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  brought  fome  of  the 
Roots.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  about  a  Foot  long 
and  almoft  two  broad,  having  three  longitudinal  Fur¬ 
rows.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  then  divides 
like  a  Fork  into  two  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  or  rather  Tubes, 
which  are  narrow,  green,  and  at  firft  are  encompafled 
by  a  thin  Spatha  (or  Sheath)  which  withers  and  opens 
to  give  Way  to  the  Flowers,  which  are  white,  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but  have  no 
Scent. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  fome  Years  paft  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  but  I  believe  is  now  loft  here ;  it  grows  na¬ 
turally  a tAmboyna.  The  Root  of  this  Sort  is  oblong, 
white,  and  fends  out  feveral  thick  flefhy  Fibres,  which 
ftrike  downward  ;  the  Leaves  ftand  upon  very  long 
Foot  Stalks,  fome  of  them  are  oval,  and  others  Heart- 
fhaped,  about  five  Inches  long,  and  almoft  as  many 
broad,  ending  in  Points,  having  many  deep  longitudi¬ 
nal  Furrows  •,  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  their  Bor¬ 
ders  turn  inward.  The  Stalk  is  thick,  round,  and  fuc¬ 
culent,  rifing  near  two -Feet  high,  fuftaining  at  the 
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Top  feveral  white  Flowers,  fhaped  like  the  other 
cies,  but  the  Petals  are  broader,  the  Tube  is  fhc|:i 
and  the  Stamina  are  not  fo  long  as  the  Petals:  1  .| 
Flowers  have  a  thin  Sheath  or  Covering,  which  [\ 
open  longitudinally,  to  make  Way  for  the  Flower 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  moift  boggy  j] 
in  Georgia ,  where  Mr.  Catefoy  discovered  it.  This  t 
a  roundifh  bulbous  Root,  covered  with  a  light  b  y 
Skin,  from  which  arife  feveral  narrow  dark  c  , 
Leaves,  about  a  Foot  long  •,  between  thefe  come  ( 
thick  Stalk  about  nine  Inches  high,  fuftaining  fi  c 
feven  white  Flowers,  with  very  narrow  Petals,  ha  i 
large  Bell-  fhaped  Nedtariums  or  Cups,  which  are  d<  1 
indented  on  their  Brims;  the  Stamina  do  not  rill  ij 
above  the  Nedtarium,  and  are  terminated  by  yc 
Summits. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflanc  c 
the  IVejl-Indies ,  /where  it  is  called  white  Lily.  , 
hath  a  pretty  large  bulbous  Root,  a  little  flared  a  f 
Top,  covered  with  a  brown  Skin  ;  the  Leaves  are  j 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and  little  more  than  one 
broad,  of  a  dark  green,  and  hollowed  in  the  M:  j 
like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat.  The  Stalks  rife  near  • 
Feet  high,  they  are  thick,  fucculent,  and  naked,  \ 
taining  at  the  Top  eight  or  ten  white  Flowers,  fh 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are-  of  a  purer  w 
and  have  a  ftrong  fweet  Odour,  like  that  of  Baifa 
Peru.  The  Stamina  of  this  are  very  long,  lprea 
out  wide  each  W  ay  ;  the  Pointal  is  of  the  fame  Len 
ftanding  in  the  Middle  of  the  Nedtarium.  1 
Flowers  are  of  fhort  Duration,  feldom  continuing 
ger  in  Beauty  than  three  or  four  Days,  and  in  very 
Weather  not  fo  long ;  when  thefe  fade,  the  Gerr 
which  are  fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tubes,  tur 
fo  many  oblong  Bulbs,  which  are  irregular  in  Fc 
and,  when  ripe,  drop  off  in  the  Ground,  where  , 
put  out  Fibres  and  become  Plants. 

Thefe  foreign  Species  are  moft,  if  no,t  all  of  their 
this  Kind,  bearing  Bulbs  ;  whereas  the  two  firft  i 
Seed  Veffels  with  three  Cells,  inclofing  many  roun 
black  Seeds,  fo  that  though  they  agree  in  the  Charac 
of  their  Flowers,  yet  in  this  Particular  they  d 
greatly. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  V/eft-hu 
where  it  is  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  former ;  but 
have  frequently  propagated  both  by  their  Bulbs  wl 
fucceed  the  Flowers,  and  have  always  found  the  PI; 
fo  raifed  continue  their  Difference,  fo  I  make  no  Do 
of  their  being  diftincc  Species.  This  differs  from 
former,  in  the  Leaves  being  much  longer  and  broa 
than  that ;  for  thefe  are  near  two  Feet  long,  and  m 
than  three  Inches  broad,  and  are  hollowed  like  the! 
of  a  Boat.  The  Flowers  are  larger,  the  Petals  lont 
and  the  Scent  is  not  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  the  foru 
and  the.  Roots  flower  in  every  Seafon  of  the  Year.  1 
feems  to  be  the  Sort  figured  by  Dr.  L'rew ,  in  the  tv, 
ty-feventh  Table  of  his  Decades  of  Rare  Plants ,  bu 
it  is,  the  Leaves  in  his  Figure  are  too  flat. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Wejl-Indi 
this  hath  a  large,  roundifh,  bulbous  Root,  from  wh 
arife  feveral  oval  Leaves  about  a  Foot  long,  and  ; 
Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  b; 
Ends ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  have  many  Ion 
tudinal  Furrows.  The  Stalk  is  thick,  fucculent,  r 
naked  ;  it  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fuftaining 
the  Top  fix  or  eight  white  Flowers,  of  an  agreea 
fweet  Scent,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  feventh  Sort,  i 
are  fmaller;  the  Petals  are  narrower,  the  lubes 
fhorter,  and  fo  are  the  Spathm  or  Sheaths. 

Thefe  feven  Sorts  laft  mentioned  are  tender,  fo  v 
not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a  wa 
Stove.  The  beft  Way  to  have  thefe  Plants  in  Perl 
tion,  is,  to  plunge  the  Pots  into  the  Bark  Bed  in  j 
Stove,  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower  exceedi 
well  •,  for  though  they  may  be  preferved  in  a  dry  Sto' 
yet  thofe  will  not  thrive  fo  well,  nor  will  their  piow' 
be  fo  ftrong,  as  when  they  are  plunged  in  the  Tan  Be 
nor  will  they  flower  oftener  than  once  a  Year,  when 
when  they  are  in  the  Tan  Bed,  the  fame  Roots  v\ 
often  flower  two  or  three  Times  in  a  Year.  I  have  h 
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■al  of  the  Species  in  fioweh  at  all  Seafons  of  the 
•  fo  there  has  not  been  a  Month  when  fome  of 
i  were  not  in  flower. 

hey  are  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Roots,  as 
by  the  Bulbs  which  iucceed  the  Flowers  •,  if  the 
r  are  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth 
]  a  Kitchen  Garden,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Bed  they  will  foon  put  out  Roots  and  Leaves,  and 
proper  Management,  wall  become  blowing  Roots 
ne  Year,  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  propagated  ; 
if  they  are  conftantly  kept  in  the  Tan  Bed  in  the 
re,  they  will  put  out  Offsets  from  their  Roots,  and 
jt  as  well  as  in  their  native  Countries.  • 

AN1CLE.  A  Panicle  is  a  Stalk  diffufed  into  fe- 
1  Pedicles  or  Foot  Stalks,  fuftaining  the  Flowers  or 
ts,  as  in  Oats,  &c. 

ANICUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  515.  Tab.  298.  Lin. 
Riant.  70.  Panic  ;  in  French ,  Ranis. 

The  Characters  are, 

'here  is  one  Flower  in  each  Cha  ff  \  the  Chaff  opens  with 
e  Valves  which  are  oval ,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The 
its  open  with  two  oval ,  acute-pointed  Valves.  The 
vers  have  three  Jhort  Hair-like  Stamina ,  terminated  by 
ng  Summits ,  and  a  roundijh  Germen  fupporting  two 
r-like  Styles ,  crowned  by  feathered  Stigmas.  The  Ger- 
afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  Seed ,  fajlened  to  the 
hered  Petals. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedlion  of 
mefort’s  fifteenth  Ciafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
fe  Flowers  have  no  Petals ,  which  are  called  Corn ,  or 
nearly  akin  to  them.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  fe¬ 
ci  Se&ion  of  his  third  Ciafs,  which  includes  the 
nts  whofe  Flowers  have  three  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 
The  Species  are, 

.  Panicum  fpicd  fimplici  cernud ,  fetis  brevioribus , 
mculo  hirfuto.  Panic  with  a  fingle  noding  Spike, 
rt  Awns,  and  a  hairy  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pani- 
Germanicum ,  five  paniculd  minor e.  C.  B.  P.  27. 
man  Panic  with  a  fmaller  Panicle. 

.  Panicum  fpicd  compofitd ,  fpiculis  glomeratis ,  fetis 
1  ixtis,  pedunculo  hirfuto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  56.  Panic 
i  a  compounded  Spike,  whofe  fmaller  Spikes  grow 
Cluflers  intermixed  with  Awns,  and  have  a  hairy 
>t  Stalk.  This  is  the  Panicum  Itaiicum  five  pani- 
'  majore.  C.  B.  P.  27.  Italian  Panic  with  a  larger 
ke. 

].  Panicum  fpicd  fimplici  longiffimd ,  fetis  hifpidis ,  pe- 
culo  hirfuto.  Panic  with  the  longeft  fingle  Spike, 
tkly  Awns,  and  a  hairy  Foot  Stalk.  I  his  is  the 
licum  Indicum ,  fpicd  longiffimd.  C.  B.  P.  27.  Indian 

lie  with  the  longeft  Spike. 

p  Panicum  fpicd  tereti ,  involucellis  bifloris  fafcicu- 
i-pilofis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  44.  Panic  with  a  taper  Spike 
dng  two  Flowers  in  each  Cover,  and  Hairs  growing 
ft  lifters.  This  is  the  Panicum  Indicum  altiffimum , 
is  fmplicibus  mollibus ,  in  foliorum  alls  longiffimis  pedi- 
;s  inf  dent  ibus.  Tourn.  Injl.  515.  Tailed:  Indian  Panic, 
h  the  foft  fingle  Spikes  proceeding  from  the  Wings 
the  Leaves,  and  fiting  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks. 

5.  Panicum  fpicd  fimplici  tequali ,  pedunculis  bifloris. 
id.  Leyd.  54.  Panic  with  an  equal  fingle  Spike,  and 
)  Flowers  growing  on  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the 
uicum  Indicum ,  fpicd  obtufd  carruled.  C.  B.  P.  7.  In- 
n  Panic,  with  an  obtufe  blue  Spike.  y 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  than 
here  enumerated,  fome  of  which  grow  naturally  in 
fund ;  but  as  they  are  not  cultivated,  fo  it  would  be 
-Ring  this  Work  too  much,  if  they  were  inlerted  here. 
The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Ilun- 
J’,  of  this  there  are  three  Varieties,  one  with  yellow 
ain,  another  with  white,  and  the  third  has  purple 
ains.  This  has  been  formerly  cultivated  for  Bread, 
fome  of  the  northern  Countries.  It  rifes  with  a  joint- 
Reed-like  Stalk  about  three  Feet  high,  and  about 
:  Size  of  the  common  Reed,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint 
:h  one  Grafs-like  Leaf  a  Foot  and  a  Flalf  long,  and 
>ut  an  Inch  broad  at  the  Bafe  where  broadeft,  end- 
;  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  rough  to  the  Touchy 
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embracing  the  Stalk  at  their  Bafe,  and  turn  downward 
about  half  their  Length.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by 
compadt  Spikes,  which  are  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a 
Man’s  Finger  at  their  Bafe,  growing  taper  toward  their 
Points,  and  are  eight  or  nine  Inches  long,  clofely  fet 
with  fmall  roundifh  Grain,  like  that  of  Millet.  This 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  ripe. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  frequently  cultivated  i n  Italy,  and 
other  warm  Countries.  This  rifes  with  a  Reed-like 
Stalk  near  four  Feet  high,  which  is  much  thicker  than 
that  of  the  former ;  the  Leaves  are  alfo  broader,  but 
of  the  fame  Shape.  The  Spikes  are  a  Foot  long,  and 
twice  the  Thicknefs  ol  thofe  of  the  former,  but  not  fo 
compadf,  being  eompofed  of  feveral  roundifh  cluftered 
Spikes  ;  the  Grain  is  alfo  larger,  but  of  the  fame  Form. 
There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this,  which  differ 
only  in  the  Colour  of  their  Grain  •,  this  is  alfo  annual. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this 
hath  a  Reed-like  Stalk  as  large  as  a  Man’s  Thumb, 
rifing  upward  of  five  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  two 
Inches  broad,  and  more  than  two  Feet  long,  of  the 
fame  Form  with  thofe  of  the  former  Sort ;  the  Spikes 
at  the  Top  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  very  compadl, 
and  thicker  than  a  Man’s  Thumb  at  the  Bafe,  growing 
taper  toward  the  Top.  The  Seeds  are  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are  in  fome  white 
and  others  yellow. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  ;  this 
hath  a  ftrong  Reed-like  Stalk,-  which  rifes  fix  or  leven 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  more  than  three  Feet 
long-,  they  are  near  three  Inches  broad  at  their  Bafe, 
leffening  to  a  Point  at  the  End,  having  a  fmooth  Sur¬ 
face  ;  the  Spikes  arife  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  they 
are  fingle,  but  not  fo  compact  as  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  having  foft  Awns  or  Beards ;  they  are  about  fix' 
Inches  long,  and  ftand  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks  ; 
the  Grain  of  this  is  pretty  large. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru ;  this  rifes 
with  a  Reed-like  Stalk  fix  Feet  high,  which  fends  out 
two  or  three  Branches  from  the  Sides,  and  is  garnifhed 
with  long  Leaves  two  Inches  broad  at  their  Bafe  -,  the 
Stalks  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  the  Leaves  are  alfo  in¬ 
clining  to  the  fame  Colour.  The  Spikes  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  about  four  or  five  Inches  long,  thicker  than  a 
Man’s  Thumb,  and  almoft  equal  at  the  Point  with  the 
Bafe.  They  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  having  pretty 
long  Awns  or  Beards  of  the  fame  Colour,  as  are  alfo 
the  Seeds,  which  are  larger  and  rounder  than  thofe  of 
the  other  Sorts. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  fown  in  feveral  Parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope ,  in  the  Fields,  as  Corn,  for  the  Suftenance  of  the 
Inhabitants,  but  it  is  reckoned  not  to  afford  fo  good 
Nourifhment  as  Millet;  however,  it  is  frequently  ufed 
in  fome  Parts  of  Germany  and  Italy ,  to  make  Cakes 
and  Bread,  but  the  German  is  not  fo  much  efteemed  as 
the  Italian  Sort ;  but  as  it  will  ripen  better  in  cold  Coun¬ 
tries  than  that,  it  is  generally  cultivated  where  a  better 
Sort  of  Grain  will  not  fucceed. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Sorts  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring, 
at  the  fame  Time  as  Barley  is  fown,  and  may  be  ma¬ 
naged  exactly  in  the  fame  Way  ;  but  th  s  fhould  net  be 
fown  too  thick,  for  thefe  Seeds  are  very  fmall,  and  the 
Plants  grow  ftronger,  therefore  require  more  Room. 
The  German  Sort  doth  not  grow  above  three  Feet  high, 
unlefs  it  is  fown  on  very  rich  Land  ;  in  which  Cafe  it 
will  rife  to  be  four  Feet  high,  but  the  Leaves  and  Stems 
of  this  Corn  are  very  large,  fo  require  to  ftand  four  or 
five  Inches  apart,  otherwife  they  will  grow  up  weak 
and  come  to  little.  Thefe  large  growing  Corns  lhould 
be  fown  in  Drills  at  about  eighteen  Inches  apart,  fo  that 
the  Ground  may  be  hoed  between  the  Rows  of  Corn, 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  the  hiring  of  the 
Ground  will  greatly  improve  the  Corn.  In  July  the 
Corn  will  ripen,  when  it  may  be  cut  down  and  dried, 

and  then  fhould  be  houfed. 

The  Italian  Panic  grows  much  larger  than  the  Ger¬ 
man ,  and  produces  much  larger  Spikes;  fo  this  fhould 
be  allowed  more  Room  to  grow,  otherwife  it  will  come 

to 
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to  little.  This  is  alfo  later  before  it  ripens,  fo  it  is 
not  very  proper  for  cold  Countries. 

The  other  Sorts  are  Natives  of  very  warm  Countries, 
where  they  are  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  to  make  Bread. 
I  hefe  grow  very  large,  and  require  a  good  Summer, 
otherwiie  they  will  not  ripen  in  this  Country.  The 
Seeds  of  thefe  Kinds  fhould  be  fown  the  latter  End  of 
March  or  the  Begining  of  April ,  on  a  Bed  of  light  rich 
Earth,  in  a  warm  Situation.  They  fhould  be  fown  in 
Drills  about  three  Feet  afunder,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muff  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and 
thined  where  they  are  too  clofe.  When  the  Plants  are 
grown  pretty  tall,  they  fhould  be  fupported  by  Stakes, 
otherwife  the  Winds  will  break  them  down-,  and' when 
the  Corn  begins  to  ripen,  the  Birds  muff  be  kept  from 
it,  otherwife  they  will  foon  deffroy  it.  Thefe  Sorts  are 
preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety,  but  they  are  not  worth  cultivating  for  Ufe  in 
England.  The  two  laff  Sorts  do  not  ripen  here. 

PANSIES.  See  Viola  Tricolor. 

PAPAVER.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  237.  Tab.  up. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  57  3.  Poppy;  m  French,  Pavot. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  oval ,  indented ,  and 
compofed  of  two  almoft  oval ,  concave ,  obtufe  Leaves ,  which 
fall  off.  The  Flower  has  four  large  roundiflo  Petals  which 
fpread  open ,  with  a  great  Number  of  Hair-like  Stamina , 
terminated  by  oblong ,  comprejfed ,  ereCt  Summits.  In  the 
Center  is  placed  a  large  roundifh  Germen ,  having  no  Style , 
but  is  crowned  by  a  plain ,  radiated ,  T ar get -flo aped  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  large  Capfule ,  crowned 
by  the  plain  Stigma ,  having  one  Cell ,  opening  in  many 
Places  at  the  Top  under  the  Crown ,  and  is  filled  with  finall 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  Tourneforf  s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Fruit  with 
one  Capfule.  Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  it  in  the  firff  Sedtion  of 
his  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  many  Stamina  and  one  Germen. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Papaver  capfulis  glabris  globofis,  caule  pilofo  mul¬ 
tifloro,  foliis pinnatifidis  incifts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  507.  Pop¬ 
py  with  fmooth  globular  Heads,  a  hairy  Stalk  with 
many  Flowers,  and  Wing-pointed  cut  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Papaver  erraticum ,  rubrum ,  campefire.  J.  B.  3. 
395.  Common,  red,  Field  Poppy. 

2.  Papaver  capfulis  fubglobofis  torofis  hifpidis,  caule 
foliofo  multifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  506.  Poppy  with  glo¬ 
bular  Capfules  which  are  furrowed  and  prickly,  and  a 
leafy  Stalk  bearing  many  Flowers.  This  is  the  Arge - 
mone  capitulo  breviore  hifpido.  J.  B.  3.  396.  Argemone 
with  a  fhorter  prickly  Head. 

3.  Papaver  capfulis  clavatis  hifpidis ,  caule  foliofo  mul¬ 

tifloro.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  50 6.  Poppy  with  Nail-fhaped 
prickly  Heads,  and  a  leafy  Stalk  bearing  many  Flow- 
ers.  This  is  the  Papaver  erraticum ,  capite  longiore  hif¬ 
pido.  Tourn.  Inft.  238.  Field  Poppy  with  a  lono-er 
prickly  Head.  & 

_  4-  Papaver  capfuld  kifpidd ,  fcapo  unifioro  nudo  hif¬ 
pido,  foliis  bipinnatis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  507.  Poppy  with 
prickly  Heads,  and  a  naked  prickly  Stalk  bearing  one 
Blower,  and  double  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ar¬ 
gemone  Alpina  coriandri  filio.  C.  B.  P.  172.  Alpine  Arge¬ 
mone  with  a  Coriander  Leaf. 

5.  Papaver  capfulis  glabris  oblongis,  caule  multifloro 
Uvi,  foliis  pinnatis  incifts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  508.  Poppy 
with  oblong  fmooth  Heads,  a  fmooth  Stalk  bearing 
many  Blowers,  and  cut  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Papaver  luteum  perenne ,  laciniato  folio ,  Cambrobritanni- 
cum.  Raii  Syn.  Ed.  3.  p.  309.  Yellow,  Welch ,  peren¬ 
nial  Poppy,  with  a  cut  Leaf. 

6.  Papaver  capfulis  hifpidis ,  fcapo  unifioro  nudo  hif¬ 
pido,  foliis  Jimplicibus  pinnato-Jinuatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  136. 
Poppy  with  prickly  Heads,  a  naked  rough  Stalk  hav¬ 
ing  one  Flower,  and  fingle  Leaves  which  are  wingedly 
finuated.  This  is  the  Papaver  erraticum ,  luteo  flore , 


capite  oblongo  hifpido.  Amman.  Ruth.  61,  Field  F 
with  a  yellow  Flower,  and  an  oblong  prickly  Heai  * 

7.  Papaver  capfulis  glabris ,  caulibus  unifloris.  ;- 
bris,  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Upfal.  136.  F  \ 
with  fmooth  Heads,  rough  leafy  Stalks  havinc  1 
Flov/er,  and  fawed  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  }  ) 
ver  Orient  ale  hirfutiffimum  flore  magno.  Tourn.  Cm  , 
Moft  hairy  Eaftern  Poppy,  with  a  large  Flower. * 

8.  Papaver  calycibus  capfulifque  glabris ,  foliis  ? 
plexicaulibus  incifts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  508.  Poppy  J 
fmooth  Capfules  and  Empalements,  and  cut  L 
embracing  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Papaver  horten  , 
gro  femme,  fylveftre  Diofcoridis ,  nigrum  Plinii.  C.  ]  j 
1 70.  Garden  Poppy  with  black  Seeds. 

9.  Papaver  capfulis  ovatis  glabris ,  foliis  lath  >, 
amplexicaulibus  marginibus  incifi -ferratis.  Poppy  jj 
oval  fmooth  Heads,  and  broader  Leaves  embracin 
Stalks,  which  are  cut  on  their  Edges  like  the  Tee 

a  Saw.  This  is  the  Papaver  hortenfe,  femine  albo,  > 
vum  Diofcoridis,  album  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  170.  Ga 
Poppy  with  white  Seeds,  commonly  called  V  - 
Peppy. 

The  firff  Sort  is  the  common  red  Poppy,  w 
grows  naturally  on  arable  Land  in  moft  Parts  of  . 
land ;  from  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort  is  drawn  a  fii 
Water  and  a  Tin&ure ;  and  a  Syrup  and  Conferv 
thefe  Flowers  is  made  for  medicinal  Ufe.  It  is  an 
nual  Plant;  from  the  Roots  rife  feveral  rough  branc 
Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  1: 
Leaves  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  deeply  jaged  almo 
the  Mid-rib,  thofe  on  the  low'd  Part  of  the  Leaves 
ing  the  deepeft ;  thefe  Jags  are  oppofite  and  regt 
like  thofe  of  the  winged  Leaves.  At  the  Top  off 
Stalk  ffand  the  Flowers,  which  have  oval  hairy  1 
palements,  opening  with  two  Valves,  and  foon 
away.  The  Flowers  are  compofed  of  four  large  roun 
Petals,  which  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  but  fpi 
out  into  a  circular  Order;  they  are  of  a  beam 
fcarlet  Colour,  and  foon  fall  off.  Thefe  appea 
June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fmooth  Hei 
crowned  by  the  flat  Target-fbaped  Stigma,  andpei 
rated  in  feveral  Places  at  the  Top,  filled  with  ft 
purplifh  coloured  Seeds.  There  are  feveral  Varietiei 
this  with  double  Flowers  cultivated  in  Gardens ;  ft; 
of  them  have  white  Flowers,  others  have  red  Flovj 
bordered  with  white,  and  fome  have  variegated  Fl< 
ers ;  but  as  thefe  Varieties  have  been  produced  by  C 
ture  from  the  Seeds  of  the  common  Sort,  they  fho; 
be  included  in  that  Species. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Corri 
many  Parts  of  England ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firff,  and  are  cut  i 
much  finer  Segments ;  the  Stalks  are  flender,  a  li 
more  than  a  Foot  high,  not  fo  branching  as  the  f 
mer.  The  Flowers  are  not  fo  large,  and  of  a  di 
red  Colour,  very  foon  falling  away,  feldom  lafti 
more  than  a  whole  Day  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblc| 
prickly  Heads,  filled  with  fmall  black  Seeds.  It  fle 
ers  in  June. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  among  Corn  in  fo 
Parts  of  England,  but  not  in  fo  great  Plenty  as  eitl 
of  the  former.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  finer  cut  a 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firff  Sort,  but  are  not  fo  f 
as  thofe  of  the  fecond  ;  the  Stalks  do  not  rife  fo  high 
either  of  the  former,  and  feldom  have  many  Branch 
The  Flowers  are  not  half  fo  large  as  either  of  the  ft 
mer,  and  are  of  a  Copper  Colour,  falling  away  in 
few  Hours.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceed 
by  long,  flender,  prickly  Heads  which  are  channels 
filled  with  fmall,  black,  fhriveled  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  amo, 
the  Rocks.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  fmooth  and  dout 
winged,  the  Segments  are  finely,  cut;  the  Stalks  r 
about  a  Foot  high,  fuffaining  one  fmall  yellow. 
Copper  Colour  Flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  roundi 
prickly  Heads,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  This  Howe 
about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former  Sort. 

The  fifth  Sort  has  a  perennial  Root ;  it  grows  nl 
turally  in  Wales,  and  alfo  in  fome  of  the  northel 
2  Countii 
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-ies  in  England.  I  found  it  growing  plentifully 
Kirby  Lonfdale  in  JVeJhnor eland.  Tournefort  alfo 
this  Plant  upon  the  Pyrenean  Mountains.  The 
>s  of  this  Sort  are  winged  ;  the  Lobes  are  deeply 
i  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high  ;  they 
looth,  and  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  fmall  Leaves 
■  fame  Shape  as  the  lower.  The  upper  Part  of  the 
is  naked,  fuftaining  one  large  yellow  Flower, 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fuceeeded  by  oblong 
h  Capfules,  filled  with  fmall  purplifh  Seeds, 
e  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Confines  of 
near  ’Tartary.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  fingle, 
nuated  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib  in  Form  of  a  winged 
.  they  are  rough  and  hairy.  The  Stalk  rifes  near 
'eethfeh,  it  is  (lender,  naked,  fuftaining  one  Flower 
Top,  which  is  compofed  of  four  roundifli  Petals 
pale  yellow  Colour,  each  having  a  dark  Bottom 
ail.  The  Flowers  have  an  agreeable  Scent,  but 
'  (hort  Duration.  They  come  out  in  June ,  but 
ucceeded  by  long  rough  Capfules,  filled  with 
Seeds. 

e  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Armenia ,  from 
ce  Dr.  Tournefort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  royal  Gar- 
at  Paris ,  where  they  (ucceeded,  and  were  after- 
communicated  to  the  curious  Gardens  in  England 
Holland.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of 
)r  three  ftrong  Fibres  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  little 
;r,  which  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  of  a  dark 
n  on  their  Outfide,  and  full  of  a  milky  Juice,  which 
■y  bitter  and  acrid.  The  Leaves  are  winged,  and 
l  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  a  Foot  long,  clofely 
ed  with  briftly  white  Flairs.  The  Stalks  rife  two 
and  a  Half  high  ;  they  are  very  rough  and  hairy, 
fhed  below  with  Leaves  like  thofe  at  Bottom,  but 
er;  the  upper  Part  is  naked,  fuftaining  at  the  Top 
very  large  Flower  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the 
non  red  Poppy.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are 
eded  by  oval  fmooth  Capfules,  filled  by  purplifh 

rere  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this  which  differ 
in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  and,  I  have  been 
med,  there  is  a  double  Flower  of  this  Kind,  but 
r e  not  feen  it.  Tournefort  fays,  the  Turks  eat  the 
1  Heads  of  this  Poppy,  although  they  are  very 
r  and  acrid. 

he  eighth  Sort  is  the  common  black  Poppy ;  the 
s  of  which  are  fold  in  the  Shops  by  the  Title  of 
r  Seed.  The  Sort  with  fingle  Flowers  grows  in  the 
n  Parts  of  Europe  naturally ;  this  is  annual ;  the 
ts  rife  three  Feet  high  -,  thefe  are  fmooth  and  divide 
feveral  Branches  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  large 
res,  which  are  fmooth  and  deeply  cut  or  jaged  on 
'  Edges,  embracing  the  Stalks  with  their  Bale. 
Flowers  grow  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are 
pofed  of  four  large  roundifli  Petals  of  a  purplifh 
)ur  with  dark  Bottoms,  and  are  fuceeeded  by  oval 
oth  Capfules  filled  with  black  Seeds.  It  flowers  in 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  latter  End  of  Augufi. 
here  are  great  Varieties  in  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort, 
e  having  very  large  double  Flowers,  which  are  vari¬ 
ed  of  feveral  Colours,  fome  are  red  and  white, 
:r$  purple  and  white,  and  fome  are  finely  fpoted  like 
nations  ;  fo  that  during  their  (hort  Continuance  in 
er,  there  are  few  Plants,  whofe  Flowers  appear  fo 
itiful,  but  having  an  offenfive  Scent,  and  being  of 
t  Duration,  they  are  not  much  regarded. 

"he  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  ufed  as  an  Ingredient  in 
ling  Ointments,  and  the  Heads  of  this  were  an  In¬ 
dent  in  the  Syrupus  e  Melonio ,  but  in  the  late  Dif- 
faries  they  have  been  left  out. 

"he  ninth  Sort  is  the  common  white  Poppy  •,  this  is 
ivated  in  Gardens  for  the  Heads  which  are  ufed  in 
dicine.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  large,  fmooth,  and 
to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet ;  they  branch  out 
>  feveral  fmaller  Branches,  and  are  garniftied  with 
£  grayifli  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalks ; 
y  are  jaged  irregularly  on  their  Sides.  The  Flowers 
aiinate  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  when  inclofed  in  the  Em- 
ement  nod  downward,  but  before  the  Flowers  open, 
y  are  ereft.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is 
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compofed  of  two  large  oval  Leaves  of  the  fame  grayiftl 
Colour  as  the  other ;  thefe  feparate  and  foon  drop  off. 
The  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  large,  roundifh,  white 
Petals,  which  are  of  (hort  Duration,  and  are  fuceeeded 
by  large  roundifh  Heads,  as  big  as  Oranges,  dated  at 
both  Finds,  having  indented  Crowns,  and  are  filled  with 
fmall  white  Seeds.  This  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Sort,  which  differ 
in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  and  Multiplicity  of  Pe¬ 
tals  ;  thofe  with  beautiful  Flowers  are  preferved  in 
Gardens  for  Ornament,  but  that  with  the  fingle  Flowers 
only  is  cultivated  for  Ufe.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are 
ufed  in  Emulfions,  being  cooling  and  good  in  Fevers,  and 
inflammatory  Diftempers,  as  alfo  (or  the  Strangury  and 
Heat  of  Urine.  Of  the  dry  Heads  infufed  and  boiled 
in  Water  is  made  the  Diacodium  of  the  Shops. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  from  the  Heads 
of  this  Sort  of  Poppy,  the  Opium  is  extracted  ;  but 
one  of  the  Fleads  which  I  have  by  me,  from  which 
Opium  had  been  extradited  in  Turkey ,  is  of  a  different 
Shape  from  thofe  of  this  Sort. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Poppy  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  but 
the  fifth  and  feventh  Sorts,  which  have  perennial  Roots, 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Offsets.  The  bed  Time  for 
fowing  of  the  Seeds  is  in  September ,  when  they  will  more 
certainly  grow  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring; 
and  thole  Sorts  which  are  annual  will  make  larger 
Plants,  and  flower  better  than  when  they  are  fown  in 
the  Spring.  The  bed  Way  is  to  fow  the  Seeds  of  the 
annual  Kinds  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  to  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe  ;  thofe 
of  the  large  Kinds  (hould  not  be  left  nearer  to  each 
other  than  a  F"oot  and  a  Half,  and  the  fmaller  Sorts 
may  be  allowed  about  halt  that  Space.  The  Culture 
they  will  require  after  this,  is  only  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds, 

Thofe  who  are  curious  to  have  fine  Poppies  in  their 
Gardens,  carefully  look  over  their  Plants  when  they 
begin  to  flower,  and  cut  up  all  thofe  Plants,  whofe 
Flowers  are  not  very  double  and  well  marked,  before 
they  open  their  Flowers,  to  prevent  their  Farina  mixing 
with  their  finer  Flowers,  which  would  degenerate  them-, 
and  it  is  the  not  being  careful  of  this,  that  caufes  the 
Flowers  to  degenerate  fo  frequently  in  many  Places, 
which  is  often  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  Ground. 

The  yellow  Weljh  Poppy  requires  a  cool  (hady  Situ¬ 
ation,  where  the  Plants  will  thrive,  and  produce  Plenty 
of  Seeds  annually.  If  thefe  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  better  than  when  fown  by 
Hand  •,  but  if  they  are  fown,  it  fhould  be  always  in  the 
Autumn,  for  the  Seeds  of  this,  which  are  fown  in  the 
Spring,  rarely  fucceed. 

The  beft  Time  to  tra^sfplant,  and  part  the  Roots  of 
this  Sort,  is  in  the  Autumn,  that  the  Plants  may  be 
well  eftabliftied  in  their  new  Quarters,  before  the  dr/ 
Weather  comes  on  in  the  Spring. 

Theeaftern  Poppy  will  thrive  either  in  Sun  or  Shade, 
for  I  have  feveral  of  thefe  Plants  growing  under  Trees, 
where  they  have  thriven  many  Years,  and  flower  full  as 
well  as  thofe  in  an  open  Situation,  but  came  later  in 
the  Seafon.  This  will  propagate  very  faft  by  its  Roots, 
fo  there  is  no  Neceflity  for  fowing  of  the  Seeds,  unlefs 
to  procure  new  Varieties.  T  his  Sort  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  at  the  fame  Seafon  as  the  former,  and  if  the 
Seeds  are  fown,  it  (hould  be  at  the  fame  Time  for  the 
Reafons  before  given. 

PAP  AVER  CORNICULATUM.  See  Glaucium. 
PAPAVER  SPINOSUM.  See  Argemone. 
PAPAYA.  See  Carica. 

PAPILIONACEOUS.  A  papilionaceous  (or  Pea 
Bloom)  Flower  is  lo  called,  becaule  in  lome  Mealure, 
it  refembles  a  Butterfly  with  its  "Wings  expanded.  It 
always  confifts  of  thefe  Parts  •,  the  Vexillum  or  Stan¬ 
dard,  which  is  a  large  erect  Segment  or  Petal  ;  the 
Alte,  or  two  Wings,  which  compofe  the  Sides,  and  the 
9  Z  Carina, 
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Carina,  or  Keel,  which  is  a  concave  Petal  or  Segment, 
refembling  the  lower  Part  of  a  Boat  :  This  Keel  is 
fometimes  entire,  and  fometimes  it  confifts  of  two 
Petals  or  Segments  adhering  pretty  clofely  together.  Of 
this  Tribe  are  Peas,  Beans,  Kidney  Beans,  Vetches, 
and  other  leguminous  Plants. 

PAPPOSE  PLANTS  are  fuch  as  have  their  Seeds 
covered  with  a  Down,  which  adheres  to  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Seed,  and  are  of  Ufe  to  fpread  them  when  ripe,  by 
fuftaining  them  in  the  Air,  fo  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  great  Diftance.  Of  this  Kind  are  the  Sow- 
thiftles,  Hawkweeds,  Dandelion,  Starworts,  iSc. 

PARASITICAL  Plants  are  fuch  as  are  produced  out 
of  the  Trunk  or  Branches  of  other  Plants,  from  whence 
they  receive  their  Nouriffiment,  and  will  not  grow  upon 
the  Ground,  as  the  Mifleto,  (Ac. 

FARIETARIA.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  509.  Tab.  289. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1020.  [fo  called  from  Paries ,  Lat.  a 
Wall,  becaufe  it  grows  on  old  Walls.]  Pellitory  ;  in 
French,  Parietaire. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  hermaphrodite  and  female  Flowers  upon  the  fame 
Plant.  There  are  two  hermaphrodite  Flowers  contained  in 
a  fix -leaved  Involucrum  ;  thefe  have  a  quadrifid  plain 
Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  half  the  Size  of  the  Involucrum. 
They  have  no  Petals ,  but  four  permanent  Awl-fhaped 
Stamina ,  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  Twin 
Summits ,  with  an  oval  Germen  fupporting  a  fender  coloured 
Style ,  crowned  by  a  Pencil-fhaped  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Seed  wraped  up  in  the  Empale¬ 
ment.  The  female  Flowers  have  no  Stamina ,  but  in  other 
RefpeCis  are  the  fame  as  the  hermaphrodite. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Tournefort’s  fifteenth  Clals,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  a  famineous  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a 
Seed  wraped  in  the  Empalement.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it 
in  the  firft  Section  of  his  twenty-third  Clafs,  which 
contains  thofe  Plants ,  which  have  hermaphrodite  and  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Par ie tar  1  a  foliis  lanceolatis  alternis.  Pellitory 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alternately.  This  is 
the  Parietaria  officinarum  (A  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  121. 
The  officinal  Pellitory  of  Diofcorides. 

2.  Parietaria  foliis  ovatis  alternis.  Pellitory  with 
oval  Leaves  placed  alternately.  This  is  the  Parietaria 
minor  Ocimi  folio.  C.  B.  P.  121.  Smaller  Pellitory  with 
a  Bafil  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  and  Hol¬ 
land,  but  was  not  in  England  till  the  Year  1727,  when 
I  brought  it  here.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  true 
Sort  which  is  recommended  by  the  Ancients  to  be  ufed 
in  Medicine ;  it  hath  a  thick  perennial  Root,  compofed 
of  fleffiy  rediffi  Fibres,  from  which  arife  many  Stalks  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garniffied  with  hairy  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad, 
in  the  Middle,  having  feveral  Veins.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  fmall  Clufters  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  fo  make  no  Figure. 
Thefe  appear  in  Succeffion  all  the  Summer  Months, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  accordingly,  which  are  call  out  to 
a  Diftance  with  an  Elafticity  when  ripe. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  on  old  Walls,  and 
the  Sides  of  dry  Banks  in  moft  Parts  of  England ;  this 
differs  from  the  former  in  having  fhorter  Stalks,  and 
fm aller  oval  Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  alfo  lefs,  and  are 
in  fm after  Clufters;  in  other  Refpe&s  they  are  the  fame. 

They  may  be  propagated  in  Plenty  from  a  fingle 
Plant,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter  its  Seeds,  will  fill 
the  Ground  about  it  with  young  Plants,  for  the  Seeds 
are  very  difficult  to  colled,  as.  they  are  thrown  out  of 
their  Covers  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe. 

PARIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  449*  Herba  Paris.  Tourn. 
Inf.  R.  H.  233.  Tab.  117.  True-love  or  One-berry. 
The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  and  com - 
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pofed  of  four  Leaves ,  which  expand  in  Form  of  a  C? 
The  Flower  alfo  hath  four  Leaves ,  which  fpread  opei,  \ 
the  fame  Manner,  and  are  permanent.  In  the  Center  of 
Flower  is  Jituated  a  roundifo  four-cornered  Germen, 
porting  four  fpreading  Styles,  crowned  by  fingle  Sum  * 
This  is  attended  by  eight  Stamina ,  each  having  an  ol ,  ~ 
Summit  faflened  by  Threads  on  each  Side  to  the  Stam  1 
The  Germen  afterward  changes  to  a  rounaifh  Berry,  hor 
four  Cells,  which  are  filled  with  Seeds . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sefl  ^ 
of  Linnaeus’s  eighth  Clafs, which  includes  th tPlants,w 
Flowers  have  eight  Stamina  and  four  Styles.  Tourne  \ 
places  it  in  the  ninth  Sedlien  of  his  fifth  Clafs;  wf  t 
includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Crofs-fhaped  ■ Flower ,  w  \ 
Pointal  becomes  a  foft  Fruit. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Paris  foliis  quaternis.  Flor.  Lapp.  155.  Herb  Pa ' 
True-love,  or  One- berry. 

This  Plant  grows  wild  in  moift  fhady  Woods  in 
vers  Parts  of  England,  but  efpecially  in  the  north  1 
Counties ;  and  it  is  with  great  Difficulty  preferved  1 
Gardens.  The  only  Method  to  procure  it,  is  to  t  » 
up  the  Plants  from  the  Places  where  they  grow  w 
preferving  good  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  !  j 
plant  them  in  a  fhady  moift  Border,  where  they  r 
remain  undifturbed ;  in  which  Situation  they  will  » 
fome  Years ;  but  as  it  is  a  Plant  of  little  Beauty,  i  . 
rarely  preferved  in  Gardens. 

PARKINSONIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  25.  Tab. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  460. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  fpreads  open ;  it  is  of 
Leaf,  indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  T op.  The  Flower 
almofi  five  equal  Petals  placed  circularly ;  the  four  upper 
oval,  the  under  is  Kidney -Jhaped.  It  has  ten  declining  Stan 
terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  and  a  long  taper  Germen  u 
fcarce  any  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  C 
men  afterward  becomes  a  long  taper  Pod  with  fwel 
Joints ,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  one  oblong  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedior 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants,  wi 
Flowers  have  ten  Stamina and  one  Style, 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  which 

Parkinsonia  aculeata,  foliis  minutis,  uni  cofia 
nexis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  25.  Prickly  Parkinfonia  w; 
very  fmall  Leaves,  which  are  fattened  to  one  tnic 
Rib. 

This  Plant  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plumier 
America ,  who  gave  it  this  Name  in  Hohour  of  I 
John  Parkinfon,  who  publifhed  an  univerfal  Hilt 
of  Plants  in  Englifio,  in  the  Year  1640. 

It  is  very  common  in  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies ,  but. 
late  Years  it  has  been  introduced  into  th eEngli/h  Sett 
ments  in  America  for  the  Beauty  and  Sweetnefs  of. 
Flowers.  This,  in  the  Countries  where  it  grows  na 
rally,  rifes  to  be  a  Tree  of  twenty  Feet  high  or  me 
and  bears  long  flender  Bunches  of  yellow  Flowers,  wh; 
hang  down  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Laburnu . 
Thefe  Flowers  have  a  moft  agreeable  fweet  Scent,  fo| 
to  pej-fume  the  Air  to  a  confiderable  Diftance  rot  ! 
about  the  Trees;  for  which  Reafon  the  Inhabitants  ; 
the  Weft-Indies  plant  them  near  their  Habitations.-  A® 
though  this  Plant  has  not  been  introduced  many  Ye 
into  the  Englifh  Settlements,  yet  it  is  now  become! 
common  in  aft  the  Iflands,  that  but  few  Houfes  •; 
without  fome  of  the  Trees  near  it;  for  it  produl 
Flowers  and  Seeds  in  Plenty  in  about  two  Years  frl 
Seed  ;  fo  that  it  may  loon  be  made  common  in  all  !! 
Countries ;  but  in  Europe  it  requires  a  Stove,  othervfl 
it  will  not  live  through  the  Winter. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhoukl } 
fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth  early! 
the  Spring,  and  the  Pots  mutt  be  plunged  into  a  t| 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where,  in  about  three  Weeks! 
a  Month’s  Time,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  when  tfi 
fhould  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  frequently  I 
frefhed  with  Water.  In  a  little  Time  thefe  Plants 
be  fit  to  tranfplant,  which  fhould  be  done  very  careful* 
fo  as  not  to  injure  their  Roots.  They  muft  be  eaj 
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■d  into  a  feparate  Halfpenny  Pot  filled  with  light 
Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again, 
vintz  to  ftir  up  the  Tan  •,  and  if  it  hath  lott  its 
there  fhould  be  fome  frefh  Tan  added,  to  renew 
fin.  Then  fhade  the  Plants  from  the  Heat  ot  the 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admited  to  them  every 
in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon. 
i  this  Management  the  Plants  will  grow  fo  faft,  as 
the  Pots  with  their  Roots  by  the  Begining  of  July , 
fich  Time  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  Pots  a  little 
r  than  the  former,  and  plunged  again  into  the  Bark 
o  forward  their  taking  newRoot-,  after  which  it  will 
»e  beft  Way  to  inure  the  Plants  by  Degrees  to  bear 
pen  Air,  that  they  may  be  hardened  before  Winter  ; 
f  they  are  kept  too  warm  in  Winter,  the  Plants 
decay  before  the  next  Spring.  1  he  only  Method 
hich  I  have  fuceeeded  in  keeping  this  Plant  through 
i/Vinter,  was  by  hardening  them  in  July  and  Auguft 
ar  the  open  Air  *,  and  in  September  I  placed  them  on 
ves  in  the  dry  Stove,  at  the  greateft  Diftance  from 
fire,  fo  that  they  were  in  a  very  temperate  Warmth ; 
there  they  retained  their  Leaves  all  the  Winter, 
continued  in  Health,  when  thofe  which  were  placed 
warmer  Situation,  as  alfo  thofe  in  the  Green-houfe, 
entirely  deflroyed. 


ARNASSIA.  Tourn.  Injt.  R.  H.  246.  Tab.  127. 
Gen.  Plant.  345.  Grafs  of  Parnajfus. 

The  Characters  are, 

he  Flower  hath  a  permanent  j preading  Empalement , 
nto  jive  Parts.  The  Flower  has  Jive  roundijh ,  con- 
,  /preading  Petals ,  which  have  Jive  Heart-Jhaped  con- 
NeSdriums,  and  Jive  Stamina  terminated  by  depre/fed 
wits,  with  a  large  oval  Germen  having  no  Style ,  but 
obtufe  permanent  Stigmas  in  their  Place.  The  Ger- 
afterward  turns  to  an  oval  four  cornered  Capfule  with 
Cell ,  containing  fever al  oblong  Seeds. 

’his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
Tournefort’ s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
?  a  Reft  Flower ,  whofe  Point  al  or  Empalement.  becomes 
ruit  with  one  Capfule.  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in  the 
•th  Sedtion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
f its  whofe  Flowers  have  jive  Stamina  and  four  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Parnassia  palujlris  (A  vulgaris.  Injl.  R.  H.  Com- 
11  Marfh  Grafs  of  Parnajfus. 

:.  Parnassia  vulgaris ,  flore  plena.  Common  Grafs 
Parnajfus,  with  a  double  Flower, 
rhe  former  of  thefe  Sorts  grows  wild  in  moift  Mea- 
vs  in  feveral  Parts  of  England,  but  particulaily  in 
North  i  but  it  doth  not  grow  in  the  Neighbour- 
id  of  London,  any  nearer  than  on  the  other  Side  of 
itford,  in  the  low  Meadows  by  CaJJioberry ,  wheffi  it 
n  pretty  great  Plenty. 

Phe  other  Sort  is  an  accidental  Variety  of  the  for- 
r,  which  has  been  difeovered  wild,  and  tranfplanted 
0  Gardens.  This  is  but  rarely  to  be  found,  being 
very  few  Gardens  at  prefent. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  taken  up  from  the  natural  Places 
their  Growth,  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
d  planted  into  Pots  filled  with  pretty  ftrong  frefh  un- 
nged  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where, 
they  are  conftantly  watered,  they  will  thrive  very 
ill,  and  flower  every  Summer  *,  but  if  the  Plants  are 
inted  in  the  full  Ground,  it  fhould  be  in  a  very  moift 
idy  Border,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  •,  and  theie 
mild  be  as  duly  watered,  as  thofe  in  the  Pots  in  dry 
eather,  to  make  them  produce  ftrong  Flowers. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots, 
fich  fhould  be  done  in  March ,  before  they  put  out 
:w  Leaves ;  but  the  Roots  fhould  not  be  divided  too 
aall,  for  that  will  prevent  their  flowering  the  follow- 
g  Summer.  Thefe  Roots  fhould  always  be  planted  in 
etty  ftrong  frefh  Earth,  for  they  will  not  thrive  in  a 
*ht  rich  Soil.  In  the  Spring  they  muft  be  conftantly 
atered,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  otherwife  they 
ill  not  flower  *,  nor  fhould  they  be  parted  oftener  than 
rery  third  Year,  to  have  them  ftrong.  Thefe  Plants 


PAR 

flower  in  July,  and  their  Seeds  are  ripe  the  latter  End 
of  Augujt. 

It  is  called  Parnajfus ,  from  Mount  Parnajfus ,  cri 
which  it  was  fuppofed  to  grow  •,  and  from  the  Cattle 
feeding  on  it,  it  was  called  a  Grafs,  though  the  Plant 
has  no  Refemblance  to  any  of  the  Grafs  Kind,  but  is 
more  like  to  the  Ranunculus  in  Flower,  and  the  Leaves 
are  pretty  broad,  oblong,  and  fmooth. 

PARONYCHIA.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  507.  Tab.  281. 
Illecebrum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  256.  Mountain  Knot  Grafs. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  five  cornered ,  and  com- 
pofed  of  five  coloured  Leaves  which  are  permanent.  The 
Flower  has  no  Petals  •,  they  have  five  JLair-like  Stamina 
within  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits ,  and 
an  oval  acute  Germen ,  fitting  upon  a  floor t  Style ,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Empalement  afterward  turns  to 
a  roundijh  Capjule  with  one  Cell,  opening  with  five  V alves , 
j  containing  one  large,  roundijh ,  acute-pointed  Seed. 

I  This  Genus  ot  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  T ournefort\  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  which  have  Jiamineous  Flowers,  whofe  Pointal 
turns  to  a  Seed  wraped  up  in  the  Empalement .  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  ranges  it  in  the  firft  Sedtion  ol  his  fifth  Clal's, 
which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  Jive  Sta¬ 
mina  and  one  Style ;  and  he  has  altered  the  Title  to  Ille¬ 
cebrum,  which  had  been  formerly  applied  to  lome  ol 
the  Houfeleeks. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Paronychia  Jloribus JeJfilibus  axillaribus,  bradleis 
nitidis,  caulibus  procumbentibus .  Mountain  Knot  Grals, 
with  Flowers  firing  clofe  to  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks, 
having  neat  Bradteas  and  trailing  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Paronychia  Hijpanica.  Cluf.  Hijp.  47 ^  •  Spanifh  Moun¬ 
tain  Knot  Grafs. 

2.  Paronychia  caulibus  dijfujis  procumbentibus,  Jlo¬ 
ribus  conglomeratis ,  braCieis  nitidis.  Mountain  Knot 
Grafs  with  diffufed  trailing  Stalks,  Flowers  growing  in 
Clufters,  whofe  Bradtese  are  very  neat.  1'his  is  the 
Paronychia  Hijpanica,  nivea  polyanthus.  Barrel.  Obferv. 
1137.  Silvery  Spanijh  Mountain  Knot  Grafs,  having 
many  Flowers. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  Species  of  this  Ge¬ 
nus,  which  grow  naturally  in  the  South  of  France  and 
Italy ,  which  having  little  Beauty,  are  rarely  admited  in¬ 
to  Gardens,  fo  it  would  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  them 
here. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned,  grows  naturally  in 
Spain  this  hath  trailing  Stalks  like  thofe  of  common 
Knot  Grafs,  which  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  put- 
ing  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
fmall  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  common  Knot  Grafs,  but 
fmaller,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come 
out  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks  •,  thefe  have  filvery  neat  Bradteae,  which  inclofe 
the  Flowers,  which  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  vifible,  un- 
lefs  ihey  are.  clofe  to  the  Sight;  I  he  Flowers  appear 
in  July,  but  un lefs  the  Seafon  is  very  warm,  the  Seeds 

do  not  ripen  in  England.  4  t 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  j  the  Stalks 
of  this  Plant  are  larger,  and  the  Branches  more  dif¬ 
fufed  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  trail  upon  the 
I  Ground  in  the  like  Manner.  The  Flowers  come  out 
in  clofe  Clufters  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches,  furrounded  by  Leaves  ihaped  like 
thofe  of  the  broad-leaved  Knot  Grals ;  the  Bradteae  oi 
thefe  Flowers  are  filvery,  and  neat,  like  thole  of  the 

firft  Sort.  Y 

Thefe  Plants  feldom  continue  longer  than  two  i  e..rs, 

and  do  not  ripen  Seeds  here,  but  in  warm  dry  Seaions  i 
but  Curings  of  them  will  take  Root  The  Slants 
rife  from  Seeds  in  the  open  Air,  and  will  hve  abroad 
mild  Winters,  but  in  hard  Frofts  they  are  dehroyed. 


in 


PARSLEY.  See  Apium. 
PARSNEP.  See  Paflinaca. 
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PARTERRE  is  a  level  Divifion  of  Ground,  which, 
for  the  moil  part,  faces  the  South  and  belt  Front  of  a 
Houfe,  and  is  generally  furnifhed  with  Greens,  Flow¬ 
ers,  ific. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Parterres,  as  plain  Grafs 
with  Borders,  and  Parterres  of  Embroidery,  &c. 

Plain  Parterres  are  more  beautiful  in  England  than  in 
any  other  Countries,  by  Reafon  of  the  Excellency  of 
oiy  Turf,  and  that  Decency,  and  unaffected  Simplicity, 
that  it  affords  to  the  Eye  of  the  Spectator. 

Others  are  cut  into  Shell  and  Scroll  Work,  with 
Sand  Alleys  between  them,  which  are  the  fineft  Par¬ 
terre  Works  efteemed  in  France. 

As  to  the  general  Proportion  of  Parterres,  an  Ob¬ 
long  or  long  Square  is  accounted  the  molt  proper  Fi¬ 
gure  for  a  Parterre  •,  becaufe  by  the  Rules  of  Perfpec- 
tive,  or  the  natural  Declenfion  of  the  vifual  Rays  in 
Opticks,  a  long  Square  finks  almoft  to  a  Square, 
and  an  exadt  Square  appears  much  lefs  than  it  really  is, 
therefore  a  Parterre  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  twice  as 
long  as  it  is  broad  ;  twice  and  a  Half  is  accounted  a 
very  good  Proportion,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  three 
Times  is  exceeded. 

As  to  the  Breadth  of  a  Parterre,  it  is  to  take  its  Di- 
mentions  from  the  Breadth  of  the  Front  of  the  Houfe. 
If  the  Front  of  the  Houfe  is  one  hundred  Feet  long,  the 
Breadth  of  the  Parterre  flrould  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Feet ;  and  if  the  Front  of  the  Houfe  be  two  hundred 
Feet,  the  Parterre  fhould  be  fifty  Feet  broader ;  but 
where  the  Front  of  the  Floufe  exceeds  the  Breadth  of 
this  Parterre,  it  will  be  a  good  Proportion  to  make  the 
Parterre  of  the  fame  Dimenfion  with  the  Front. 

Some  do  not  approve  of  making  Parterres  very  broad, 
becaufe  it  makes  them  appear  too  fhort ;  when  nothing 
is  more  pleafing  to  the  Eye,  than  a  contracted  regular 
Conduct  and  View,  as  foon  as  a  Perfon  goes  out  of  a 
Houfe  or  Building;  and  a  forward  direct  View  i-s  the 
bell:,  whether  it  be  either  Parterre  or  Lawn,  or  any 
other  open  Space,  either  two,  three,  or  fourfold  in  the 
Width  ;  and  for  that  Reafon,  thofe  Defigns  may  juftly 
be  difapproved,  by  which  the  Noblenefs  of  the  View  is 
marred  at  the  immediate  Entrance  into  the  Garden, 
the  Angle  of  Light  being  broken  and  confufed. 

The  making  of  Parterres  too  large  caufes  a  great 
Expence,  and  at  the  fame  Time  occafions  a  Diminu¬ 
tion  of  Wood,  which  is  the  moft  valuable  Part  of  a 
Garden. 

As  to  the  adorning  and  furnifhing  thefe  Parterres, 
whether  it  be  plain  or  with  Embroidery,  that  depends 
much  upon  the  Form  of  them  ;  and  therefore  mult  be 
left  to  the  Judgment  and  Fancy  of  the  Defigner. 


2.  Parthenium  folds  ovatis  even  at  is.  Lin .  /  ■ 
Cliff.  442.  Parthenium  with  oval  crenated  Leaves. f ' 
is  the  Partheniaftrum  helenii  folio.  Hort.  Elth.  302'  \ ' 
225.  Baftard  Feverfew  with  an  Elecampane  Leaf 

The  firfi:  Sort  grows  wild  in  great  Plenty  in  the  ifi 
of  Jamaica ,  and  in  fome  other  of  the  Englijh  Set 
ments  in  the  Weft- Indies,  where  it  is  called  wild  Wo 
wood,  and  is  uled  by  the  Inhabitants  as  a  vulnej 
Herb. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  Part 
the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  h 
been  brought  to  Europe. 

The  firfi:  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  may  be  prc 
gated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in 
Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  theyfhc 
be  tranfplanted  on  another  hot  Bed,  at  about  five 
fix  Inches  Diftance,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  tl 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root;  after  which  T 
they  muft  have  a  pretty  large  Share  of  frelh  Air 
warm  Weather,  by  raifing  of  the  Glaffes  of  the 
Bed  every  Day,  and  they  muft  be  duly  watered  ev 
other  Day  at  leaft.  When  the  Plants  have  grown 
as  to  meet  each  other,  they  fhould  be  carefuTly  cal 
up,  preferving  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots  ; 
each  planted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light  r 
Earth ;  and  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Bed,  will  greatly  facilitate  their  taking  frefh  Rbot;  1 
where  this  Conveniency  is  wanting,  the  Plants  fhoi 
be  removed  to  a  warm  fheltered  Situation,  where  tl 
muft  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  n 
Root ;  alter  which  Time  they  may  be  expofed,  with  otl 
hardy  annual  Plants,  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  tl 
will  flower  in  July,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Aug, 
But  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  cold  and  wet,  it  will! 
proper  to  have  a  Plant  or  two  in  Shelter,  either  in  1 
Stove,  or  ifhder  tali  Frames,  in  order  to  have  go 
Seeds,  if  thofe  Plants. which  are  expofed  fhould  fi 
whereby  the  Species  may  be  preferved.. 

1  he  lecond  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  dies 
the  Ground  every  Autumn,  and  fhoots  up  a»ain  t 
following  Spring.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  were  fent  1 
by  my  good  Friend  Dr.  Thomas  Dale ,  from  South  Cat, 
lina,  where  the  Plants  grow  wild.  This  may  be  pr 
pagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in  Autumn,  a 
may  be  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  where  it  will  abi 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well.  This  Sc 
flowers  in  July ,  but  feldom  produces  good  Seeds 
England. 

I  hefe  Plants  make  no  great  Appearance,  fo  are  f<j 
dom  cultivated  but  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 


PARTHENIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  939.  Fartheni- 
aftrum.  Niffol.  Act.  Par.  1711.  Dill.  Gen.  13.  Baftard 
Feverfew. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  and 
female  half  Florets ,  which  are  inclofed  in  a  common  Jive¬ 
leaved  fpreading  Empalement .  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers 
which  form  the  Di/k ,  have  one  tubulous  Petal  cut  into  five 
Parts  at  the  Brim ;  they  have  five  Hair-like  Stamina  the 
Length  of  the  Tube ,  terminated  by  thick  Summits.  The 
Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower ,  and  is  fcarce  vifible , 
fupparting  a  J, lender  Style  having  no  Stigma ;  thefe  Flowers 
are  barren.  The  female  Flowers  which  comp  of e  the  Rays 
or  Border ,  ai  e  ftr etched  out  on  one  Side  like  a  Tongue ;  thefe 
have  a  large  Heart-Jhaped  compreffed  Germen ,  with  a  fen¬ 
der  Style  crowned  by  two  long ,  fpreading  Stigmas.  Thefe 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  one  Heart-Jhaped ,  compreffed  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Section 
of  Lmtueus* s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  which  have  male  and  female ,  or  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  in  the  fame  Plants ,  whofe  male  or  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

}'  Parthenium  foliis  compofito-multifidis.  Lin.  Hort. 
Chft.  442.  Parthenium  with  many-pointed  compound 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Partheniaftrum  artemifia  folio,  flore 
albo.  Hort.  Chelfi  132.  Baftard  Feverfew,  with  a  Milk¬ 
wort  Leaf.  -  13 


BASQUE  FLOWER.  See  Pulfatilla. 

PASSERINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  440.  Thymela. 
Tourn.  Lift.  R.  II.  594.  Pink.  Sanamunda.  Cluf  Spa 
row-wort. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flozver  has  no  Empalement ;  it  has  one  wither 
Petal,  having  a  fiender  cylindrical  Tube  fwelling  below  t 
Middle ,  and  divided  into  four  Parts  at  the  Top ,  whi 
fpt  ead  open.  It  hath  eight  briftly  Stamina,  filing  on  the  I 
of  the  Qi  ube ,  terminated  by  ereCl  Summits  almoft  oval.  It  h 
an  oval  Germen  udder  the  Tube ,  having  a  ftender  St) 
rifing  on  one  Side  of  the  Top  of  the  Germen ,  crowned  by 
headed  Stigma ,  Jet,  with  prickly  Hairs  on  every  Side.  I 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Seed  pointed  at  bo 
Ends ,  inclofed  in  a  thick  oval  Capfule  of  one  Cell. 

This  Genus,  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtic 
of  Linnaus’s  eighth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plan 
whofe  Flowers  have  eight  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Passerina  foliis  linear  thus  convexis  quadrifarta 
imbricatis ,  ramis  tomentofts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  559.  Spa 
row- wort  with  linear  convex  Eeaves  imbricated  foi 
Ways,  and  downy  Branches.  This  is  the  ThymeU 
Ethiopica ,  pafferina;  foliis.  Breyn.  Cent.  10.  fig.  6.  Etb, 
opian  Spurge  Laurel,,  with  Sparrow-w'ort  Leaves. 

2.  Passerina  foliis  carnofis  ext  us  glabris,  caulibus  ti 
mentojis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  559.  Swallow- wort  with  flelh 
Leaves,  which  are  fmooth  on  their  Outfide,  and  down 

4  ‘  Stalk; 
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This  is  the  Sanamunda  3.  Chtf.  Hift.  1.  p.  89. 
lird  Sanamunda  of  Clu/ius. 

Passer  in  a  foliis  lanceolatis  fubciliatis  er edits,  ra- 
dis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  559.  Swallow-wort  with 
ihaped  erett  Leaves,  having  fmall  Hairs  and  na- 
ranches.  This  is  the  Sanamunda  1.  Cluf.  Hift.  88. 
rft  Sanamunda  of  Cluftus. 

Passer  in  a  foliis  linearibus  oppofttis ,  floribus  ter - 
bus  folitctriis ,  ramis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  560. 
>w-wort  with  linear  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  fingle 
rs  terminating  the  Branches,  and  fmooth  Stalks, 
s  the  LhymeUa  ramofa ,  linearibus  foliis  anguftis, 
litario.  Burm.  Afr.  131.  Lab.  48.  fig.  1.  Branch- 
purge  Laurel,  with  narrow  linear  Leaves  and  a 
Flower. 

» firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  the  Gardens 
'land.  T  his  riles  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  five  or  fix 
righ,  fending  out  Branches  the  whole  Length  ; 
when  young,  grow  ereft,  but  as  they  advance  in 
h,  they  incline  toward  an  horizontal  Pofition  ; 
ore  fo,  when  the  fmall  Shoots  toward  the  End, 

1  of  Flowers  and  Seed  Veftels,  which  weigh  down 
idk  Branches  from  their  upright  Pofition.  The 
hes  are  covered  with  a  white  Down  like  Meal, 
re  clofely  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves 
!  are  convex,  and  lie  over  each  other  in  four 
like  the  Scales  of  Fifh,  fo  as  that  the  young 
hes  feem  as  if  they  were  four  cornered.  The 
>rs  come  out  at  the  Extremity  of  the  young 
hes,  from  between  the  Leaves,  on  every  Side  •, 
are  fmall  and  white,  fo  make  but  little  Appear¬ 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Seed  Veftels,  which 
withered  and  dry.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
and  July,  but  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  here, 
is  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings  during 
f  the  Summer  Months ;  thefe  may  be  planted  in  a 
if  loamy  Earth,  and  clofely  covered  with  a  Bell 
ind  Glafs  to  exclude  the  Air,  fhading  them  every 
rom  the  Sun,  and  refrefhing  them  now  and  then 
Water.  With  this  Treatment  the  Cutings  will 
taken  Root  in  about  two  Months,  when  they  may 
cen  up  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
)amy  Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they 
taken  new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  into 
tered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Oblo- 
vhen  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  Green-houfe,  for 
will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  through  the  Winter 
'gland ,  but  they  require  no  other  Treatment,  than 
les  and  other  hardy  Green-houfe  Plants,  which  is 
to  fcreen  them  from  Froft.  As  this  Plant  retains 
erdure  all  the  Year,  fo  it  makes  a  pretty  Variety  in 
Ireen-houfe  in  Winter. 

le  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
this  hath  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  to  a  greater 
;ht  than  the  former ;  the  Branches  grow  more  dif- 
than  thofe  of  the  former,  they  are  covered  with 
ally  Down,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fhort,  thick, 
ilent  Leaves,  lying  over  each  other  like  the  Scales 
ifh ;  they  are  fmooth  and  green  on  their  Outfide, 
lowny  on  their  inner.  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and 
e,  like  thofe  of  the  former,  and  appear  about  the 
Time.  This  Plant  will  live  abroad  in  ordinary 
ters,  if  it  is  planted  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situa- 
;  but  in  hard  Frofts  the  Plants  are  frequently  de¬ 
ed,  therefore  one  or  two  Plants  fhould  be  kept  in 
,  and  fheltered  in  Winter  to  preferve  the  Species, 
i  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  in  the  fame  Way 
ie  former  Sort. 

he  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal , 
fo  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  hath  a  fhrubby 
t  rifing  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
iches  which  are  naked  to  their  Ends,  where  they 
garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  {landing  eredt,  which 
-  hairy  Points.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and 
e  out  between  the  Leaves  at  the  End  of  the 
iches ;  thefe  appear  in  June ,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
seeds  in  England.  This  may  be  propagated  by  Cut- 
:  as  the  two  former,  and  requires  the  fame  Treat- 
t. 


The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  •,  it  hath  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  feldom  rifes 
more  than  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into  many  flender 
Branches,  which  are  fmooth,  and  fpread  out  on  every 
Side  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  have  the 
Appearance  of  thofe  of  the  Fir  Tree,  but  are  narrower. 
The  Fdowers  come  out  finglyat  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
thefe  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former^  and  their  up¬ 
per  Part  is  fpread  open  almoft  flat ;  they  are  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  and  appear  about  the  fame  Time  as  the 
former.  This  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings  as  the 
other  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  muft  be  treated  as  the  firft 
Sort. 

PASSIFLORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  910.  Granadilla. 
Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  240.  Lab.  124.  Paflion  Flower  i  in 
French ,  Fleur  de  la  Paffton. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  has  a  plain  coloured  Empalement  of  Jive 
Leaves ,  and  Jive  half  Spear-jhaped  Petals ,  which  are 
large ,  plain ,  and  obtufe.  Lhe  Nebiarium  hath  a  triple 
Crown  ;  the  outer ,  which  is  longer ,  is  faftened  to  the  In- 
fide  of  the  Petal ,  but  is  larger  and  compreffed  above.  It 
has  five  Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  faftened  at  their  Bafe  to  the 
Column  of  the  Style  annexed  to  the  Germen ,  fpreading  out , 
and  terminated  by  oblong ,  obtufe ,  incumbent  Summits.  Lhe 
Style  is  an  ere  It  cylindrical  Column ,  upon  whofe  Lop  fits  an 
oval  Germen ,  with  three  [mailer  Styles  which  fpread  out , 
crowned  by  headed  Stigmas.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  flejhy  Fruit  with  one  Cell ,  fiting  at  the  End 
of  the  Style ,  filled  with  oval  Seeds ,  faftened  longitudinally 
to  the  Skin  or  Shell.. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Se&ion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twentieth  Clals,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  male  and  female  Parts  are  joined  together,  and 
their  Flowers  have  five  Stamina.  Lournefort  places  it  in 
the  fecond  Section  of  his  fixth  Oafs,  which  includes 
the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a 
Fruit  with  one  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Passiflora  foliis  trilobis  ferratisi  Am&n.  Acad. 
Vol.  I.  p.  230.  Paflion  Flower,  with  Leaves  having 
three  fawed  Lobes.  This  is  the  Granadilla  Hifpanis , 
flos pajftonis  Italis.  Hern.  Mex.  888.  The  Granadilla  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Paflion  Flower  of  the  Italians , 
commonly  called  three-leaved  Paflion  Flower. 

2.  Passiflora  foliis  palmatis  integerrimis.  Am  an. 
Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  23 1;  Paflion  Flower  with  Hand-fhaped 
entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Granadilla  pentaphyllos,  fiore 
caruleo  magno.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  81.  Five-leaved 
Paflion  Flower,  with  a  large  blue  Flower,  or  the  moft 
common  Paflion  Flower. 

3.  Passiflora  foliis  trilobis  cordatis  cequalibus  ob tufts 
glabris  integerrimis.  Am  an.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  224.  Paflion 
Flower  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  having  three  equal 
Lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  obtufe,  and  entire.  This 
is  the  Granadilla  folio  tricufpidi ,  fiore  parvo  flavefcente. 
L ourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  240.  Paflion  Flower  with  a  three- 
pointed  Leaf,  and  a  fmall  yellowifh  Flower. 

4.  Passiflora  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis ,  lobis  fub- 
lanceolatis,  intermedio  produbliore.  Aman.  Acad.  Vol.  I. 
p.  229.  Paflion  Flower  with  Leaves  having  three  entire 
Lobes,  which  are  fomewhat  Spear- fhaped,  and  have 
the  Middle  one  longer  than  the  others.  This  is  the 
Flos  pajftonis  minor ,  folio  in  tres  lacinias  non  ferratis  pro- 
fundias  divifo,  fiore  luteo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  104.  Smaller 
Paflion  Flower  with  a  Leaf  deeply  divided  into  three 
Segments  which  are  not  fawed,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Passiflora  foliis  trilobis  integerrimis  glabris,  cor- 
tice  fuberofo.  Paflion  Flower  with  Leaves  having  three 
entire  fmooth  Lobes,  and  a  Cork-like  Bark.  This  is 
the  Flos  pajftonis  Curaffavicus,  folio  glabro,  trilob  at  0,  & 
angufto,  fiore  flavefcente  omnium  minimo.  Par.  Bat.  Pluk . 
Aim.  282.  Paflion  Flower  of  Curaffao,  with  a  fmooth 
Leaf  having  three  Lobes,  and  the  leaft  yellow  Flower. 

6.  Passiflora  foliis  haftatis  glabris,  petalis  fiorum 
anguftioribus.  Paflion  Flower  with  Halberd-pointed 
fmooth  Leaves,  and  narrow  Petals  to  the  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Granadilla  folio  amplo  tricufpidi,  fruflu  oliva - 
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forma,  Tourn.  Jnfi.  R.  H.  240.  Paffion  Flower  with  a 
large  three-pointed  Leaf,  and  an  Olive-ffiaped  Fruit. 

7.  Pass  1  flora  foliis  trilobis  cordatis  pilofis,  involucris 
multifido-capillaribus.  Am  ten.  Acad.  1.  p.  228.  Paffion 
Flower  with  Leaves  having  three  hairy  Lobes,  and  the 
Involucrum  of  the  Flower  compofed  of  many-pointed 
Hairs.  This  is  the  Granadilla  f cell  da,  folio  tricufpidi 
villofo,  fiore  albo.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  240.  Scinking 
Paffion  Flower- with  a  hairy  three-pointed  Leaf,  and  a 
white  Flower. 

8.  Passiflora  foliis  haftatis  pilofis  amplioribus ,  in¬ 
volucris  multifido  capillaribus.  Paffion  Flower  with  the 
larged  Plalberd -pointed  hairy  Leaves,  and  Empalements 
compofed  of  many-pointed  Hairs.  This  is  the  Grana¬ 
dilla fcetida,  folio  tricufpidi  villofo,  fiore  purpureo  variegato. 
Tourn.  Injl.  241.  Stinking  Paffion  Flower  with  a  hairy 
three-pointed  Leaf,  and  a  Flower  variegated  with 
purple. 

9.  Passiflora  foliis  trilobis ,  baft  utrinque  denticulo 
reflexo.  Am<en.  Acad.  1.  p.  229.  Paffion  Flower  with 
Leaves  having  three  Lobes,  and  a  little  indented  on 
each  Side  the  Bafe,  which  is  reflexed.  This  is  the 
Granadilla  folio  haftato  holoferico,  petalis  candicantibus , 
fimbriis  ex  purpureo  &  luteo  variis.  Martyn.  Dec.  51. 
Paffion  Flower  with  a  filky  Halberd-pointed  Leaf,  and 
Flowers  having  white  Petals,  which  are  variegated  with 
a  purple  and  yellow  Colour. 

10.  Passiflora  foliis  bilobis  cordatis  oblongis  petiolatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  957.  Paffion  Flower  with  oblong  Heart- 
ffiaped  Leaves,  having  two  Lobes  danding  upon  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Granadilla  fiore  fuaverubente  folio 
bicorni.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  241.  Paffion  Flower  with  a 
foft  red  Flower,  and  a  Leaf  ending  with  two  Horns. 

11.  Passiflora  foliis  bilobis  cuneiformibus ,  baft  bi- 
glandulofis ,  lobis  acutis  divaricatis.  Am  an.  Acad.  1.  223. 
Paffion  Flower  with  Wedge -fhaped  Leaves  having  two 
Lobes,  and  tivo  Glands  at  their  Bafe,  whofe  Lobes  are 
acute,  and  fpread  from  each  other.  This  is  the  Gra¬ 
nadilla  bicornis,  fiore  candido ,  filamentis  intortis.  Hort. 
Elth.  164.  Tab.  137.  Paffion  Flower  with  a  two-horned 
Leaf,  a  white  Flower,  and  intorted  Filaments. 

12.  P a s s  1  f l o r  a  /o//A  bilobis  obi ufis,  bafii  emarginatis 
petiolatis.  Paffion  Flower  with  Leaves  having  two  obtufe 
Lobes,  which  are  indented  at  the  Bafe,  and  have 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Granadilla  qua  Coanenepilli 
feu  Contrayerva.  Hernand.  Paffion  Flower  called  Coane¬ 
nepilli  or  Contrayerva  by  Hernandes. 

13.  Passiflora  foliis  bilobis  glabris  rigidis,  baft  in- 
divifis.  Paffion  Flower  with  (tiff  fmooth  Leaves  having 
two  Lobes,  which  are  undivided  at  their  Bafe.  This 
is  the  Granadilla  folio  bicorni ,  glabro,  rigido ,  fiore  albo. 
Houft.  Mff.  Paffion  Flower  with  a  fmooth  two-horned 
Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

14.  Passiflora  foliis  bilobis  tranfverfis  amplexicau- 
libus.  Amten.  Acad.  1.  p.  222.  Paffion  Flower  with 
tranlverfe  Leaves  having  two  Lobes,  and  embracing 
the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Murucuia  folio  lunato.  Tourn. 
Infi.  R.  H.  251.  Murucuia  with  a  Moon-fhaped  Leaf. 

1 5.  Passiflora  foliis  cor dato- oblongis  integerrimis , 
caule  triquetro ,  involucris  integerrimis.  Paffion  Flower 
with  Heart-fhaped,  oblong,  entire  Leaves,  a  three- 
cornered  Stalk,  and  entire  Covers  to  the  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Granadilla  latifolia ,  fruBu  maliformi.  Tourn.  Infi.  1 
R.  II.  241.  Broad-leaved  Paffion  Flower  with  an  Apple- 
fhaped  Fruit,  commonly  called  Granadilla  in  the  Weft- 
Indies. 

16.  Passiflora  foliis  oblongis  integerrimis ,  involucris 
dentatis.  Paffion  Flower  with  oblong  entire  Leaves, 
and  the  Covers  of  the  Flowers  indented.  This  is  the 
Granadilla  fruBu  citriformi,  foliis  oblongis.  Tourn.  Infi. 
R.  H.  241.  Paffion  Flower  with  a  Citron-fliaped  Fruit, 
and  oblong  Leaves,  commonly  called  Water  Lemon 
in  the  Weft- Indies. 

17.  Passiflora  foliis  indivifis  ovatis  integerrimis , 
petiolis  tequalibus.  Am<en.  Acad;  Vol.  I.  p.  219.  Paffion 
Flower  with  Undivided,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  and 
equal  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Granadilla  Americana , 
fruEiu  fubrotundo ,  corolla  floris  ereEia,  petalis  amtene  ful- 
vis,  foliis  integris.  Mart.  Cent.  1 .37.  American  Paffion 
Fiov/er  with  a  roundiffi  Fruit,  an  ereft  Corolla  to  the 
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Flower,  the  Petals  of  a  fine  Copper  Colour  and  ei  • 
Leaves. 

18.  Passiflora  foliis  indivifis  ferratis.  Am  ten.  j  1/ 
1 .  p.  2 1 7.  Paffion  Flower  with  undivided  fawed  Lea  - 
This  is  the  Granadilla  Americana ,  folio  oblongo  lex  >>• 
ferrato ,  petalis  ex  viridi  rubefcentibus.  Martyn.  Cent 
p.  36.  American  Paffion  Flower  with  oblong  Lea  •' 
which  are  (lightly  fawed,  and  Petals  to  the  Flower  a 
greenifh  red  Colour. 

19.  Passiflora  foliis  indivifis  obkngis  integer ri  r 
floribus  confer  tis.  Am  ten.  Acad.  1.  p.  221.  paj  ^ 
Flower  with  undivided,  oblong,  entire  Leaves,  d 
Flowers  growing  in  Clufters.  This  is  the  Clen  ls 
Indica,  polyanthos  odoratiffima.  Plum.  PI.  Amer.  ■ 
Tab.  90.  Indian  Climber  having  many  iweet  Flow<  ' 

The  firfl:  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  0  r 
Parts  of  North  America ;  this  was  the  firfl;  knowi  ri 
Europe  of  all  the  Species,  but  was  not  very  commo  a 
the  Englifh  Gardens  till  of  late  Years.  The  Root  of  $ 
Plant  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalk  is  annual  in  JV  h 
America ,  dying  to  the  Ground  every  Winter,  as  it  0 
does  in  England,  unlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  Stove.  '  e 
Stalks  of  this  are  flender,  rifing  about  four  or  five  t 
high,  having  Tendrils  or  Clafpers  at  each  Joint,  wl  h 
fallen  themfelves  about  whatever  Plants  Hand  ;  r 
them,  whereby  the  Stalk  is  fupported.  At  each  J  r 
comes  out  one  Leaf  upon  a  ffiort  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  1  e 
for  the  molt  part  three  oblong  Lobes,  which  joii  -L 
their  Bafe,  but  the  two  Side  Lobes  are  fometimes 
vided  Part  of  their  Length  into  two  narrow  Se»me  ; 
fo  as  to  refemble  a  five-lobed'  Leaf •  thefe  are  thin  t 
a  light  green,  and  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges.  e 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Joints  of  the  Stall1  t 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  have  long  flei  r 
Foot  Stalks  fucceeding  each  other,  as  the  Stalks  adv;  e 
in  Height  during  the  Summer  Months.  The  Inv  - 
crum  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  oblong  bit  - 
pointed  Leaves  of  a  pale  green  ;  thefe  open  and  difc  e 
five  more  Leaves  or  Petals,  which  are  white,  havirj  a 
Fringe  or  Circle  of  Rays  of  a  double  Order  round  e 
Style  of  a  purple  Colour,  the  lower  Row  being  e 
longeft.  In  the  Center  of  this  arifes  the  Pillar-;  e 
Style,  with  the  roundilh  Germen  at  the  Top,  furrour  d 
at  the  Bottom,  where  it  adheres  to  the  Style,  with  e 
flatifh  Stamina  which  fpread  out  every  Way,  andfui  n 
each  of  them  an  oblong  Summit  which  hangs  do  - 
ward,  and  on  their  underSide  are  covered  with  a yel  n 
Farina.  The  Flowers  have  an  agreeable  Scent,  but)  e 
of  fhort  Duration,  opening  in  the.  Morning,  and  e 
away  in  the  Evening,  never  opening  again,  but  e 
lucceeded  by  frelh  Flowers,  which  come  out  at  e 
Joints  of  the  Stalk  above  them.  When  the  Floi  s 
fade,  the  roundifh  Germen  fwells  to  a  Fruit  as  larg  is 
a  middling  Apple,  which  changes  to  a  pale  Ora  ;e 
Colour  when  ripe,  inclofing  many  oblong  rough  5 .Is 
inclofed  in  a  fweetifh  Pulp. 

This  Sort  is  ulually  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  e 
brought  from  America,  for  the  Seeds  do  not  often  r;  n 
in  England ;  though  I  have  fometimes  had  fev  il 
Fruit  perfe&ly  ripe  on  Plants,  which  were  plunged  a 
Tan  Bed  under  a  deep  Frame ;  but  thofe  Plants,  w  h 
are  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  do  not  produce  F  it 
here.  The  Seeds  Ihould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  )t 
Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  much  iboner  t  n 
when  they  are  fown  in  the  open  Air,  fo  they  will  l  e 
more  Time  to  get  Strength  before  Winter.  When  .e 
Plants  are  come  up  two  or  three  Inches  high,  t  y 
Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  i  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  good  Kitchen  Gai  n 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to 
ward  their  taking  new  Root after  which  they  Iht  a 
be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  to  which  1  y 
ffioutd  be  expofed  in  Summer,  but  in  the  Auti  n 
they  mult  be  placed  under  a  Garden  Frame  to  fc  i: 
them  from  the  F’roft;  but  they  Ihould  have  the  c 
Air  at  all  Times  in  mild  Weather.  The  Spring, 
lowing  fome  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  turned  out  ol  ;e 
Pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where,  if  they  e 
covered  with  Tanners  Bark  every  Winter  to  keep  1 
the  Froft,  they  will  live  leveral  Years,  their  Stalks  dec 
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n  the  Autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  in  the  Spring, 
h  in  warm  Seafons  will  flower  very  well.  If  thofe 
ts  which  are  continued  in  Pots,  are  plunged  into  a 
Bed,  fome  of  them  may  produce  Fruit-,  and,  if 
Stalks  of  thefe  are  laid  down  into  Pots  of  Earth 
ged  near  them,  they  will  take  Root,  fo  that  the 
ts  may  be  eaflly  propagated  this  Way. 
he  fecond  Sort  has  not  been  many  Years  in  Eng- 
but  is  now  the  moft  common.  This  grows  na- 
ily  in  the  Brafils ,  yet  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in 
i>pen  Air  here,  and  is  feldom  injured  except  in  very 
•e  Winters,  which  commonly  kills  the  Branches  to 
Ground,  and  fometimes  deftroys  the  Roots  this 
in  a  few  Years  to  a  great  Height,  if  they  have 
>er  Support.  I  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  Plants, 
fe  Branches  were  trained  up  more  than  forty  Feet 
The  Stalks  will  grow  almoft  as  large  as  a  Man’s 
i,  and  are  covered  with  a  purplifh  Bark,  but  do  not 
me  very  woody.  The  Shoots  from  thefe  Stalks  are 
i  twelve  or  fifteen  Feet  long  in  one  Summer  they 
^ery  (lender,  fo  mu  ft  be  fupported,  otherwife  they 
hang  to  the  Ground,  intermix  with  each  other,  and 
:ar  very  unfightly.  Thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint 
one  Hand-fhaped  Leaf,  compofed  of  five  fmooth 
-e  Lobes,  the  middle  one,  which  is  the  longed,  being 
four  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle, 
other  are  gradually  fhorter,  and  the  two  outer 
ies  are  frequently  divided  on  their  outer  Side 
two  fmaller  Lobes  or  Segments.-  Their  Foot 
ks  are  near  two  Inches  long,  and  have  two  fmall 
ves  or  Ears  embracing  the  Stalks  at  their  Bafe,  and 

1  the  fame  Point  comes  out  a  long  Clafper,  which 
ts  round  the  neighbouring  Support,  whereby  the 
ks  are  fupported.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the 

2  Joints  as  the  Leaves  -,  thefe  have  Foot  Stalks 
jft  three  Inches  long.  The  Flowers  have  an  outer 
er  compofed  of  three  concave  oval  Leaves  of  a 
r  green  than  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant,  which  are 
s  more  than  half  the  Length  of  the  Empalement, 
:h  is  compofed  of  five  oblong  blunt  Leaves  of  a  very 
green;  within  thefe  are  five  Petals,  nearly  of  the  fame 
dc  and  Size  with  the  Empalement,  Handing  alter- 
ly  between  them.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower 
s  a  thick  Club-like  Column  about  an  Inch  long, 
he  Top  of  which  fits  an  oval  Germen,  from  whofe 
:  fpreads  out  five  AwMhaped  horizontal  Stamina, 
:h  are  terminated  by  oblong  broad  Summits  faften- 
n  the  Middle  to  the  Stamina  hanging  downward  ; 
e  may  be  moved  round  without  feparating  from 
Stamina,  and  their  under  Surface  is  charged  with 
aw  Farina  -,  and,  on  the  Side  of  the  Germen,  arife 
e  (lender  purplifh  Styles  near  an  Inch  long,  fpread- 
from  each  other,  terminated  by  obtufe  Stigmas, 
ind  the  Bottom  of  the  Column  are  two  Orders  of 
rs,  the  inner,  which  is  the  (horteft,  inclines  upward 

:  ]he  Column,  the  outer,  which  is  near  half  the  Length 
:he  Petals,  fpreads  open  flat  upon  them  ;  thefe  Rays 
compofed  of  a  great  Number  of  Thread-like  Fila- 
its  of  a  purple  Colour  at  Bottom,  but  are  blue  on 
Outfide.  Thefe  Flowers  have  a  faint  Scent,  and 
tinue  but  one  Day  ;  after  they  fade,  the  Germen  on 
Top  of  the  Column  fwells  to  a  large  oval  Fruit 
lit  the  Size  and  Shape  of  the  Mogul  Plum,  and  when 
:  is  of  the  fame  pale  yellow  Colour,  inclofing  a  fweetifh 
greeable  Pulp,  in  which  are  lodged  oblong  Seeds, 
is  Plant  begins  to  flower  early  in  July,  and  there  is 
uccefiion  of  Flowers  daily,  till  the  Froft  in  Autumn 
s  a  Stop  to  them. 

t  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be  fown 
ie  fame  Manner  as  thofe  ofthefirft  Sort,  and  thePlants 
ited  in  the  fame  Way  till  the  following  Spring,  when 
y  (hould  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted 
inft  a  good  afpetfred  Wall,  where  they  may  have 
ight  for  their  Shoots  to  extend,  otherwife  they  will 
ig  about  and  entangle  with  each  other,  fo  make  but 
indifferent  Appearance  ;  but  where  Buildings  are  to 
covered,  this  Plant  is  very  proper  for  the  Purpofe. 
er  they  have  taken  good  Root  in  their  new  Quarters, 
only  Care  they  will  require,  is  to  train  their  Shoots 
againft  the  Wall,  as  they  extend  in  Length,  to  pre- 
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vent  their  hanging  about,  and  rf  the  Winter  proves 
fevere,  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots 
(hould  be  covered  with  Mulch  to  keep  the  Froft  from 
penetrating  of  the  Ground, and  if  the  Stalks  and  Branches 
are  covered  with  Mats,  Peas  Haulm,  Straw,  or  any  fuch 
light  Covering,  it  will  proteft  them  in  Winter ;  but 
this  Covering  muft  be  taken  off  in  mild  Weather,  other- 
wife  it  will  caufe  the  Branches  to  grow  mouldy,  which 
will  be  more  injurious  to  them  than  the  Cold.  In  the 
Spring  the  Plants  (hould  be  trimed,  when  all  the  fmall 
weak  Shoots  (hould  be  entirely  cut  off,  and  the  ftrong 
ones  (hortened  to  about  four  or  five  Feet  long,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  put  out  ftrong  Shoots  for  flowering 
the  following  Year. 

This  Plant  is  alfo  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
Branches,  which  in  one  Year  will  be  well  rooted,  fo 
may  be  taken  off  from  the  old  Plants  and  tranfplanted, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  Cutings  of 
this  will  alfo  take  Root,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  loamy 
Soil  not  too  ftiff,  in  the  Spring  before  they  begin  to 
(hoot.  If  thefe  are  covered  with  Bell  or  Hand  Glaffes 
to  exclude  the  Air,  they  will  fucceed  much  better  than 
when  they  are  otherwife  treated  ;  but  when  the  Cutings 
put  out  Shoots,  the  Air  lhould  be  admited  to  them, 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  weak  and  fpoil,  and  they 
muft  be  afterward  treated  as  the  Layers. 

Thofe  Plants,  which  are  propagated  by  Layers  or 
Cutings,  do  not  produce  Fruit  fo  plentifully  as  the 
Seedling  Plants,  and  I  have  found  the  Plants,  which 
have  been  propagated  two  or  three  Times,  either  by 
Layers  or  Cutings,  feldom  produce  Fruit,  which  is 
common  to  many  other  Plants. 

If  in  very  fevere  Winters  the  Stalks  of  thefe  Plants 
are  killed  to  the  Ground,  the  Roots  often  put  out  new 
Stalks  the  following  Summer,  therefore  they  (hould  not 
be  difturbed  ;  and  where  there  is  Mulch  laid  on  the 
Ground  about  their  Roots,  there  will  be  little  Danger 
of  their  being  killed,  although  all  the  Stalks  (hould  be 
deftroyed. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this ;  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves 
are  much  narrower, and  are  divided  almoft  to  the  Bottom. 
The  Flowers  come  later  in  the  Summer ;  the  Petals  of 
the  Flowers  are  narrower,  and  of  a  purer  white,  but  I 
believe  it  is  only  a  feminal  Variation  of  the  other,  fo 
not  worthy  of  being  enumerated. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  alfo  in 
Jamaica ;  this  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  fending  up 
many  weak  Stalks  about  three  or  four  Feet  high,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  (haped  very  like  thofe  of 
Ivy,  and  are  almoft  as  large,  but  of  'a  pale  green  and 
very  thin  Confidence.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  at  their  Bafe  arife  very 
(lender  Tendrils,  which  clafp  round  any  neighbouring 
Support.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  Colour, 
and  not  larger  than  a  Sixpence  when  expanded,  fo  make 
no  great  Appearance.  This  may  be  propagated,  by  its 
creeping  Roots,  which  may  be  parted  in  April,  and 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  Sort  will  live 
in  a  warm  Border,  if  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  is 
directed  for  the  firft  Sort.  Some  of  thefe  Plants  lived 
many  Years  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  in  a  Border  to  a 
South-Weft  Afpeft,  but  in  the  Year  1740  they  were 
killed  by  the  Froft. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  (lender 
Stalks  four  or  five  Feet  high,  which  have  Joints  four 
or  five  Inches  afunder  ;  at  each  of  thefe  come  out  one 
Leaf,  a  Tendril,  and  a  Flower.  The  Leaves  have 
three  Lobes  the  middle  one  is  three  Inches  long,  and 
almoft  an  Inch,  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  the  two  fide 
Lobes  are  about  two  Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters 
of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  thin.  The 
Flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  laft  mentioned, 
and  are  of  a  greenifli  Colour  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  Fruit,  about  the  Size  of  fmall  Olives,  which  turn 

purple  when  they  are  ripe.  _  r  . 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  or  the  IVeJt- 
India  Elands ;  this  riles  with  a  weak  Stalk  to  the  Height 
of  twenty  Feet.  As  the  Stalks  grow  old,  they  have 
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a  thick  fungous  Bark,  like  that  of  the  Cork  Tree, 
which  cracks  and  fplits.  The  fmaller  Branches  are 
covered  with  a  fmooth  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
Leaves  at  each  Joint,  fiting  upon  very  fhort  hoot 
Stalks ;  thefe  have  three  Lobes,  the  middle  one  being 
much  longer  than  thofe  on  the  Sides,  fo  that  the  whole 
Leaf  has  the  Form  of  the  Point  of  thofe  Halberds  ufed 
by  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guards.  The  Flowers  are 
final!,  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  oval  Fruit  of  a  dark  purple  Colour  when 
ripe. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft  -  Indies  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  fcveral 
{lender  Stalks,  which  rife  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmooth  green  Leaves  {landing  upon  (lender 
Foot  Stalks.  Thefe  are  but  (lightly  indented  into 
three  Lobes,  which  end  in  acute  Points,  and  are  fhaped 
like  the  Points  of  Halberds,  the  middle  one  (landing 
obliquely  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  on  very  fhort  Foot 
Stalks  •,  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  Petals  of  the 
Flowers  are  very  narrow,  and  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
two  former  Sorts ;  the  Fruit  is  fmaller  and  of  an  oval 
Form,  changing  to  a  dark  purple  when  ripe. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the 
Blands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Britijh  Iflands  call  it  Love  in  a  Mid.  The  Root  of 
this  is  annual ;  the  Stalks  rife  dve  or  fix  Feet  high  when 
they  are  fupported  ;  they  are  channeled  and  hairy.  The 
Leaves  are  Heart- draped,  divided  into  three  Lobes, 
the  middle  Lobe  being  three  Inches  long,  and  one  and 
a  Half  broad,  the  two  fide  Lobes  are  (hurt  but  broad  ; 
they  are  covered  with  fhort  brown  Hairs.  The  Tendrils 
some  out  at  the  fame  Place  as  the  Leaves,  as  do  alfo 
the  Flowers,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  two  Inches  long, 
hairy,  and  pretty  drong.  The  Empalement  of  the 
Flower  is  compofed  of  dender  hairy  Filaments,  which 
are  wrought  like  a  Net  ;  thefe  are  longer  than  the 
Petals  of  the  Flower,  and  turn  up  round  them,  fo  that 
the  Flowers,  are  not  very  confpicuous  at  a  Didance. 
Thefe  are  white,  and  of  (hort  Duration  ;  their  Structure 
is  the  fame  with  the  other  Sorts,  and  they  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  oval  Fruit  about  the  Size  of  an  ordinary 
Golden  Pippin,  of  a  yellowidi  green  Colour,  inclofed 
with  a  neted  Empalement.  This  Plant  is  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  (hould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  again 
into  a  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun, 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root  •,  after  which  Time  they 
mud  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  Plants  frOm 
the  fame  Country,  (hiding  them  into  larger  Pots  as 
their  Roots  increafe;  and  when  the  Plants  are  too 
tall  to  remain  under  the  Glades  of  the  hot  Bed,  they 
(hould  be  removed  into  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they 
fhould  have  the  free  Air  admited  to  them  in  warm 
Weather,  but  fcreened  from  the  Cold.  In  this  Situa¬ 
tion  the  Plants  will  flower  in  July,  and  their  Seeds  will 
ripen  in  the  Autumn.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  dif- 
agreeable  Scent  when  touched. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this,  if  it  is  not  a  diftindt  Species, 
with  hairy  Leaves  not  fo  broad  as  thofe  of  the  former. 
The  whole  Leaf  is  fhaped  more  like  the  Point  of  a 
Halberd,  and  thofe  Leaves,  which  grow  toward  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  have  very  (mail  Indentures, 
fo  approach  near  to  Ample  Leaves  without  Lobes. 
The  Flowers  are  alfo  fmaller,  but  of  the  fame  Form,  and 
the  Roots  are  of  (horter  Duration,  fo  that  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  is  a  didind  Species. 

The  eighth  Sort  has  fome  Appearance  of  the  feventh, 
fo  that  many  Perfons  have  fuppofed  it  was  only  an 
accidental  Variety  of  it,  but  there  can  be  no  Doubt  of 
its  being  a  different  Species.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife 
upward  of  twenty  Feet  high,  and  will  continue  two  or 
three  Years ;  the  Leaves  are  larger,  but  of  the  fame 
fhape,  and  hairy  ;  the  Tendrils  of  this  Sort  are  very 
long,  as  are  alfo  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which 
are  fmooth,  not  hairy  as  the  former  ;  the  Empalement 
of  the  Flowers  is  neted,  but  not  fo  long  as  in  the  former , 
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Sort ;  the  Flowers  are  larger,  and  the  Rays  are  c  * 
light  blue  Colour  ;  the  Fruit  is  much  lefs  and  rour 
than  thofe  of  the  other,  and  when  ripe  changes  j  a 
deep  yellow  Colour. 

The  ninth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hcuji , 
growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  is  a  peren 
Plant.  The  Stalks  rife  twenty  Feet  high,  divid 
into  many  (lender  Branches,  which  are  covered  wit 
foft  hairy  Down.  The  Leaves  are  fhaped  like  the  P< 
of  a  Halberd;  they  are, three  Inches  long,  and 
Inch  and  a  Half  at  their  Bale,  of  a  light  green, 
are  fo(t  and  filky  to  the  Touch,  danding  obliquely 
the  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Wi 
of  the  Leaves  like  the  other  Species  ;  thefe  are  not  1 
fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort,  but  are  of  the  fa 
Form.  The  Petals  are  white,  .and  the  Rays  or  F 
ments  are  purple  with  a  Mixture  of  yellow.  The  Fi 
of  this  is  fmall,  roundifh,  and  yellow  when  ripe. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  fi 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  Seeds  to  Englat 
this  is  a  perennial  Plant.  The  Stalks  are  (lender,  : 
rife  to  twenty  Feet  high  when  they  are  fupported,  ; 
divide  into  many  weak  Branches  ;  the  Leaves,  Flowt 
and  Tendrils  come  out  at  each  Joint.  The  Leaves 
four  Inches  long,  and  three  broad,  rounded  at  th 
Bale  in  Form  of  a  Heart,  but  end  at  their  Points  w 
two  Horns,  which  in  fome  Leaves  are  more  acute  tl 
in  others,  feveral  of  them  appearing  as  if  they  were  i 
a  little  hollow  at  the  Top,  like  the  Leaves  of  the  Tu 
Tree.  They  have  three  longitudinal  Veins,  wh 
join  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaf  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  but  i 
two  outer  diverge  toward  the  Borders  of  the  Leaf 
the  Middle,  drawing  inward  again  at -the  Top.  T 
Leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but ; 
pale  on  their  under,  and  (land  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalk 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  very  (lender,  oi 
purplifh  Colour,  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long.  T 
Flowers  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  t 
when  expanded  are  not  more  than  an  Inch  and  a  H 
Diameter,  of  a  foft  red  Colour,  and  little  Scent.  Tl 
Fruit  is  fmall,  oval,  and,  when  ripe,  changes  to 
purple  Colour. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  IV: 
Robert  Millar  growing  naturally  near  Carthagena  in  N 
Spain.  This  hath  (lender  flriated  Stalks  of  a  brownilhr 
Colour,  dividing  into  many  (lender  Branches,  which  s 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  (haped  like  the  Wings  of  a  E; 
when  extended  ;  they  are  about  feven  Inches  in  Lengt. 
meafuring  from  the  two  extended  Points,  which  may  rati 
be  termed  the  Breadth,  for  from  the  Bafe  to  the  Top  th; 
are  not  more  than  two  Inches  and  a  Half.  The  Fc 
Stalk  is  fet  half  an  Inch  from  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaf,  fro 
which  come  out  three  Ribs  or  Veins ;  two  of  them  extei 
each  Way  to  the  two  narrow  Points  of  the  Leaf,  t; 
other  rifes  uprightto  the  Top, where  isthe  greateftLeng 
of  the  Leaf,  if  it  may  be  fo  termed.  The  Figure 
this  Leaf  is  the  mod  lingular  of  any  I  have  yet  feei: 
The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk  lii; 
the  others,  upon  (hort  (lender  F'oot  Stalks;  they  a 
about  three  Inches  Diameter  when  expanded.  T 
Petals  and  Rays  are  white;  the  Rays  are  twilled  ai 
(lender,  extending  beyond  the  Petals.  The  F'ruit 
this  I  have  not  feen  entire. 

The  twelfth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  E 
Houftoun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  Nt 
Spain.  This  hath  (lender  angular  Stalks,  which  ri 
twenty  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches,  whii 
are  garnifhed  with  Moon-fhaped  Leaves,  and  ha 
two  blunt  Lobes,  fpreading  afunder  each  Way,  fo  as 
have  the  Appearance  of  a  half  Moon.  The  Flowe 
and  Tendrils  come  out  from  the  fame  Joints  of  t 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  Colour  and  fma 
but  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  ;  thefe  are  fu« 
ceeded  by  oval  Fruit  of  a  purple  Colour,  about  tl 
Size  of  fmall  oval  Grapes. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  has  fome  Refemblance  of  tl 
twelfth,  but  the  Stalks  are  rounder  and  become  lif 
neous.  The  Leaves'  are  almoft  as  (lifF  as  thofe  of  tl 
Bay  Tree,  and  are  not  fo  deeply  divided  as  thofe  of  tl 
former.  The  Flowers  (land  upon  long  Foot  Stalk 
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arc  horizontal ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and 
i  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sort.  The  Fruit  is  oval, 
and  of  a  purple  Colour,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Petals 
;  Flowers,  which  are  permanent.  This  was  dif- 
;d  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  growing  naturally  at 
igena  in  New  Spain. 

s  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the 
s  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  this  is  by  Tournefort  feparated 
this  Genus,  and  titled  by  him  Murucuia ,  which 
Braftlian  Name  for  this,  and  fome  of  the  other 
:s.  This  hath  flender  climbing  Stalks,  which  are 
eled,  puting  out  Tendrils  at  the  Joints,  which 
themfelves  about  the  neighbouring  Plants  for  Sup- 
and  climb  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet ; 
re  garniihed  with  Leaves  which  are  cut  into  two 
at  their  Bafe,  but  at  the  Top  are  only  a  little 
red  at  a  Distance  from  each  Point,  riling  again  in 
iddle  oppofite  the  Foot  Stalk.  The  Bafe  of  the 
,obes  fpread  and  meet,  fo  that  they  appear  as  if 
unbraced  the  Stalk,  but  when  they  are  viewed 
hey  are  found  divided  to  the  Ihort  crooked  Foot 
which  does  fcarcely  appear.  There  are  two 
lh  Veins  ariftng  from  the  Foot  Stalk,  which  extend 
Vay  to  the  Points  of  the  Lobes.  The  Leaves  are  of 
1  green  on  their  upper  Surface,  but  are  pale  on  their 
;  the  Tendrils,  which  come  out  with  the  Leaves, 
ry  long,  tough,  and  of  a  purple  Colour.  T  he 
rs  are  produced  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
g  out  by  Pairs  on  each  Side  the  Branches  ; 
have  purple  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
fuftaining  one  Flower  at  the  Top,  whofe  Em- 
;nt  is  compofed  of  five  purple  Leaves,  which 
i  Kind  of  1  ube,  and  within  are  five  very  narrow 
Petals.  The  Column  in  the  Center  of  the 
r  is  of  the  fame  Length  as  the  Petals,  but  the 
la  are  extended  an  Inch  above.  When  the  Flowers 
he  Germen  fwells  to  an  oval  purple  Fruit,  the 
'  the  fmall  red  Goofeberry,  inclofing  a  foft  Pulp, 
ch  are  lodged  the  Seeds. 

fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft -Indies, 
:he  Inhabitants  call  it  Granadilla ;  the  Fruit  of  this 
commonly  eaten  there,  being  ferved  up  to  their 
in  Deferts.  This  hath  a  thick,  climbing,  her- 
s,  triangular  Stalk,  fending  out  flender  Tendrils 

1  Joint,  which  faften  to  the  Bufhes  and  Hedges 
)port,  rifling  to  the  Height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
garniihed  at  each  Joint  with  one  large,  oval, 
lhaped  Leal  fix  Inches  long,  and  four  broad  in 
iddle,  indented  at  the  Bafe,  where  the  fhort 
italic  is  fattened  to  the  Branches,  round  at  the 
having  an  acute  Point.  There  are  two  large 

2  or  Ears  joined  to  the  Stalks,  which  encompafs 
ot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  and  Leaves,  as  alfo  the 
’  the  Tendril.  The  Leaves  are  of  a  lively  green, 
in  Texture,  having  one  ftrong  Nerve  or  Mid-rib 

longitudinally,  from  which  arife  feveral  fmall 
which  diverge  to  the  Sides,  and  incurve  again 
the  Top.  The  Flowers  Hand  upon  pretty  long 
italics,  which  have  two  fmall  Glandules  in  the 
;  5  the  Cover  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  three 
lvety  Leaves,  of  a  pale  red  with  fome  Stripes  of 
y  red  Colour  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  are 
and  the  Rays  are  blue.  Thefe  Flowers  are 
fo  make  a  fine  Appearance  during  their  Conti- 
>  but  they  are  like  the  other  Species,  of  Ihort 
an,  but  there  is  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  for  fome 
)n  the  Plants.  After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the 
n  fwells  to  a  roundifh  Fruit,  the  Size  of  a 
’g  Apple,  of  a  yellow  Colour  when  ripe,  having 
er  Rind  than  any  of  the  other  Sorts,  inclofing  a 
1  Pulp,  in  which  are  lodged  many  oblong  flat 
fa  brownifh  Colour,  a  little  rough  to  the  Touch, 
fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies ; 
b  climbing  tough  Stalks,  which  put  out  Clafpers 
7  Joint  like  the  others,  which  faften  to  the 
ouring  Trees  and  Hedges  for  Support,  and  rife 
‘  of  twenty  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Side 
es-  The  Leaves  are  four  or  five  Inches  long, 
ro  broad,  of  a  pretty  thick  Confiftence,  and  a 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their 
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under.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Joints  of  the 
Stalks,  upon  Toot  Stalks  an  Inch  and  a  Halfloncr- 
the  Buds  of  the  T  lowers  are  as  large  as  Pigeons  Eo-o-s 
before  they  begin  to  expand.  The  Cover  of  the  Flower 
is  compofed  of  three  large,  oval,  green  Leaves,  which 
are  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  hollowed  like  a  Spoon  > 
within  thefe  is  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower,  which 
is  compofed  of  five  oblong  Leaves,  of  a  pale  green  on 
their  Outfide,  but  whitifh  within  ;  thefe  are  about  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad.  The 
Petals  of  the  Flower  are  white,  and  Hand  alternately 
with  thofe  of  the  Empalement,  but  are  not  more  than 
half  their  Breadth,  and  are  marked  with  feveral  fmall, 
brownifh,  red  Spots.  The  Rays  of  the  Flower  are  of 
a  Violet  Colour ;  the  Column  in  the  Center  is  yellow- 
ifh,  as  is  alfo  the  round  Germen  at  the  Top,  but  the 
three  Styles  are  of  a  purple  Colour.  Thefe  Flowers 
have  an  agreeable  Odour,  and,  when  they  fade,  the 
Germen  fwells  to  the  Size  of  a  Pullet’s  Egg,  and  nearly 
of  the  fame  Shape,  which  turns  yellow  when  ripe.  The 
Rind  is  foft  and  thick  ;  the  Pulp  has  an  agreeable  acid 
Flavour,  which  quenches  Thirft,  abates  the  Heat  of 
the  Stomach,  gives  an  Appetite,  and  recruits  the 
Spirits,  fo  is  commonly  given  in  Fevers.  The  Seeds 
are  Heart- lhaped  and  brownifh. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama 
Iflands,  from  whence  the  late  Mr.  Catejhy  fent  the 
Seeds  to  England  -,  this  hath  flender  climbing  three* 
cornered  Stalks,  which  fend  out  Tendrils  at  each  Joint, 
faftening  themfelves  to  any  neighbouring  Support. 
The  Stalks  climb  to  the  Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
Feet,  and  are  garniihed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  about 
two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad,  of  a  light  green, 
and  entire.  Their  Foot  Stalks  are  flender,  and  an  Inch 
long,  from  which  arife  three  longitudinal  Veins,  one 
runing  through  the  Middle  of  the  Leaf,  the  other 
two  diverge  to  the  Sides,  drawing  toward  each  other 
again  at  the  Point.  ■  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk  upon  flender  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch 
long  ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of 
five  oblong,  narrow,  purplilh  Leaves,  and  within  are 
five  narrower  Petals  of  the  fame  Colour,  which  turn 
backward  after  they  have  been  fome  Time  expanded. 
The  Column  in  the  Middle  of  the  Flower  is  very  long 
^and  flender,  fupporting  a  round  Germen,  from  whofe 
Bafe  fpread  out  five  flender  Stamina,  terminated  by 
oblong  hanging  Summits,  and  from  the  Top  of  the 
Germen  arife  three  flender  Styles,  which  fpread  afunder, 
and  are  crowned  by  roundifh  Summits.  When  the 
flowers  fade,  the  Germen  fwells  to  an  oval  Fruit, 
about  the  Size  of  a  Sparrow’s  Egg,  which  changes  to 
a  purple  Colour  when  ripe,  filled  with  oblong  Seeds 
inclofed  in  a  foft  Pulp. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Ilouftoun  at  La  Lera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  where  it  grows 
naturally,  from  whence  he  lent  the  Seeds  in  1731  to 
England,  which  fucceeded  in  feveral  Gardens.  This 
hath  flender  climbing  Stalks,  fending  out  many  fmall 
Branches,  which  climb  to  the  Height  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  Feet,  when  they  meet  with  neighbouring  Support, 
fo  which  they  faften  themfelves  by  their  Tendrils. 
Fhe  Stalks  by  Age  become  ligneous  toward  the 
Bottom  ;  their  Joints  are  not  far  afunder.  The  Leaves 
ftand  upon  fhort  flender  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  three 
Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  Middle, 
rounded  at  their  Bafe,  but  terminate  in  a  Point  at  the 
Top  ;  they  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  lively  green 
Colour.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the 
Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  oblong 
Leaves,  green  on  their  Outfide,  but  whitilh  within. 
The  IFlower  has  five  oblong  white  Petals  fituated 
alternately  to  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement,  which 
fpread  open  ;  the  Rays  are  of  a  bluifh  purple  Colour, 
inclining  at  Bottom  to  red ;  the  Column  in  the 
Center  is  fhort  and  thick  ;  the  Germen  on  the  Top  is 
oval,  and,  after  the  Flowers  fade,  fwells  to  the  Size 
of  a  Pullet’s  Egg,  and  changes  to  a  pale  yellow  when 
ripe,  having  many  oblong  Seeds  inclofed  in  a  foft 
Pulp.  The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  have  an  agreeable 

jo  B  Odour, 
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Odour,  but  are  of  fhort  Duration,  feldom  continuing' 
twenty  Hours  open  •,  but  there  is  a  Succefficn  of  Flow¬ 
ers  on  the  Plants,  from  June  to  September ,  and  fome- 
times  the  Fruit  will  ripen  here. 

All  thefe  perennial  Sorts  which  are  Natives  of  the 
hot  Parts  of  America ,  require  a  Stove  to  .prefer ve  them 
here,  without  which  they  will  not  thrive;  for  although 
fome  of  the  Sorts  will  live  in  the  open  Air  during  the 
warm  Months  in  Summer,  yet  they  make  but  little  Pro- 
grefs ;  nor  will  the  Plants  produce  many  Flowers,  un- 
lefs  the  Pots  in  which  they  are  planted,  are  plunged  into 
the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Stove,  and  their  Branches  are  train¬ 
ed  againft  an  Efpalier.  The  belt  Way  to  have  them  in 
Perfection,  is  to  make  a  Border  of  Earth  on  the  Back- 
fide  ol  the  Tan  Bed,  which  may  be  feparated  by  Planks 
to  prevent  the  Earth,  from  mixing  with  the  Tan;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  Prong  enough,  they  fhould  be 
turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  this  Border  ;  ad¬ 
joining  to  which,  Ihould  be  a  Trelliage  ereCted  to  the 
Top  of  the  Stove  ;  againft  this  the  Stalks  of  the  Plants 
mult  be  trained,  and  as  they  advance  they  will  form  a 
Hedge  to  hide  the  Wall  of  the  Stove,  and  their  Leaves 
continuing  green  all  the  Year,  together  with  their  Flow¬ 
ers  which  will  be  plentifully  intermixed  in  Summer,  will 
have  a  very  agreeable  Effect. 

As  there  will  be  only  a  Plank  Partition  between  the 
Earth  and  the  Tan,  fo  the  Earth  will  be  kept  warm  by 
the  Tan  Bed,  which  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Roots 
of  the  Plants.  This  Border  Ihould  not  be  lefs  than 
two  Feet  broad  and  three  deep,  which  is  the  ufual  Depth 
of  the  Pit  for  Tan  ;  fo  that  where  thefe  Borders  are  in¬ 
tended,  the  Pits  Ihould  not  be  lefs  than  eight  Feet  broad, 
that  the  Bark  Bed  exclulive  of  the  Border,  may  be  fix 
Feet  wide.  If  the  Border  is  fenced  off  with  ftrong  Ship 
Planks,  they  will  laft  fome  Years,  efpecially  if  they 
are  well  painted  over  with  a  Compofition  of  melted 
Pitch,  Brickduft  and  Oil,  which  will  preferve  them 
found  a  long  Time ;  and  the  Earth  ihould  be  taken 
out  carefully  from  between  the  Roots  of  the  Plants, 
at  leaft  once  a  Year,  puting  in  frefh  ;  with  this  Ma¬ 
nagement,  I  have  feen  thefe  Plants  in  great  Perfec¬ 
tion.  But  where  there  has  not  been  this  Conveniency,  I 
have  turned  the  Plants  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted 
them  into  the  Tan  when  it  was  half  roten,  into  which 
they  have  rooted  exceedingly,  and  have  thriven  for  two 
or  three  Years  as  well  as  could  be  defired  ;  but  when 
their  Roots  extended  to  a  great  Diftance  in  the  Tan 
Bed,  they  have  been  injured  by  renewing  of  the  Bark ; 
and  when  it  has  fermented  pretty  violently,  the  Roots 
have  been  fcalded,  and  the  Plants  have  been  killed,  fo 
that  the  other  Method  is  more  eligible. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fovvn  upon  a  good  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  good  Kitchen  Garden  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
then  they  muff  be  treated  like  other  tender  Plants  from 
the  fame  Countries.  When  they  are  too  high  to  remain 
under  the  Glaffes  of  the  hot  Bed,  they  fhould  be  turned 
out  of  the  Pots  and  planted  in  the  Stove,  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  before-mentioned. 

As  thefe  Sorts  do  not  often  perfeCt  their  Seeds  here, 
fo  they  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
Branches,  which,  if  done  in  Aprils  they  will  put  out 
Roots  by  the  Middle  of  Augufi ,  when  they  may  be  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  old  Plants,  and  either  planted  in  Pots 
to  get  Strength,  or  into  the  Border  of  the  Stove,  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

Some  of  thefe  Sorts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cut- 
ings ;  thefe  Ihould  be  planted  in  Pots,  about  the  Mid¬ 
dle  or  latter  End  of  March ,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  fcreen  them  from  the  Sun, 
and  refrefh  them  with  Water  gently,  as  often  as  the 
Earth  may  require  it ;  and  in  about  two  Months  or  ten 
Weeks,  they  will  put  out  Roots,  and  may  then  be 
treated  as  the  leedling  Plants. 

PASSION  FLOWER.  See  Pafffflora. 
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PASTINACA.  Tourn.  Ivft.  R.  H.  319.  p'r.b.  „ 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  324.  [of  Paftns,  Eat.  fed;  becai  4 
a  Plant  whofe  Root  is  edible.]  Parfnep ;  i r\  French^  i  , 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated  Flower  ;  the  principal  U>  •/ 
compofed  of  many  jmaller ,  and  thefe  are  likewife  co  0 
of  fever  al  Rays.  They  have  no  Involuci'ttm,  and  til 
palement  is  fcarce  vifible ;  the  Umbel  is  uniform.  5 
Flowers  have  five  Spear-Jhaped  incurved  Petals ,  a, 
Hair-like  Stamina ,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits,  q 
Germen  1 4  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  two  % 
ed  Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  Lhe  Germen  ), 
ward  becomes  an  elliptical ,  plain ,  compreffed  Fruit , 
trig  in  two  Parts ,  having  two  bordered  elliptical  See 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  S  ; 
of  Tournefort’s  ieventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
with  umbellated  Flowers  difp'ofed  in  a  Circle i  zvhoj  ' 
palement  becomes  two  large  oval  fiat  Seeds.  Dr.  L 
places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs, 
contains  thofe  Plants  whefe  Flowers  have  five  Siam  0 
two  Styles. 

jr 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pastinaca  foliis  fmpliciter pinnatis  hirfutis  \ 
fnep  with  fingle,  winged,  hairy  Leaves.  This' t 

Pafiinaca  fylvejiris  latifolia.  C.B.P.  155.  Broad-'  - 
wild  Parfnep. 

2.  Pastinaca  foliis  /implicit  er  pinnatis  glabris.  >; 
fnep  with  fingle  winged  ffnooth  Leaves.  This ;  t 
Pafiinaca  fiativa ,  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  155.  Broad-  v 
Garden  Parfnep. 

3.  Pastinaca  foliis  deccmpofitis  pinnatis.  Hort  <i 
105.  Parfnep  with  decompounded  winged  Leaves.;  'j 
is  the  Pafiinaca  fylvejiris  altiffima.  CT ourn.  Igft.  1 
Tailed:  wild  Parfnep,  by  Cafipar  Bauhin  titled,  .  n 
Coftinum.  Pin.  1 5,6. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  I  1 
and  on  dry  Land  in  many  Parts  of  England.  Th  1: 
biennial  Plant,  the  firft  Year  fhooting  out  Leaves  ii 
fpread  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are  c 
winged,  and  the  Lobes  are  irregularly  cut,  an  t 
Leaves  are  hairy.  The  following  Year  the  Stal  1 
four  or  five  Feet  high,  thefe  are  channeled  and  hair  1 
garni fhed  with  winged  Leaves  like  thofe  at  the  B(  1 
but  fmaller ;  the  Stalk  branches  out  toward  the  c 
each  Branch  being  terminated  by  a  large  Umbel  ( ./ 
low  Flowers  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  1 
having  two  flat  bordered  Seeds.  The  Plant  flou  5 
June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augufi. 

The  Root  and  Seed  of  this  Sort  is  fometimes  t'l 
Medicine,  but  it  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Garden  l 
Markets  being  fupplied  from  the  Fields ;  yet  the;  1 
gifts  commonly  left  the  Seeds  of  the  Garden  Ki 
it,  which  they  may  purchafe  at  an  eafy  Price  whe; 
too  old  to  grow,  but  then  the  Seeds  can  have  bo 
left. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  fmooth  Leaves,  of  a  lij: 
yellowifh  green  Colour,  in  which  this  differs  froi 
former ;  the  Stalks  alfo  rife  higher,  and  are  ( 
channeled  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Umbels  are 
longer,  and  the  Flowers  are  of  a  deeper  yellow  C 
Thefe  two  Sorts. have  been  thought  only  Variede: 
Garden  Parfnep  they  have  fuppofed  to  differ  froi 
wild  only  by  Culture  ;  but  I  have  cultivated  Doth 
Years,  and  have  never  found  that  either  of  the; 
have  varied  ;  the  Seeds  of  each  having  conftantl; 
duced  the  fame  Sort  as  they  were  taken  from,  lo 
am  certain  they  are  diftiact  Species. 

This  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Kitchen  Gardens,  the 
of  which  are  large,  fweet,  and  accounted  very  no 
ing.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhoi 
fown  in  February  or  March ,  in  a  rich  mellow 
which  muft  be  well  dug,  that  their  Roots  ma 
downward,  the  greateft  Excellency  being  the  L 
and  Bignefs  of  the  Roots.  Thefe  may  be  fawn 
or  with  Carrots,  as  is  pradtifed  by  the  Kitchen  G; 
ers  near  London  ;  fome  of  whom  alfo  mix  Leeks, 
ons,  and  Lettuce,  with  their  Parfneps ;  but  this  lj 
very  wrong,  for-  it  is  not  poflible,  that  fo  many 
rent  Sorts  can  thrive  well  together,  except  they  £ 

'  lowed  a  confiderable  Diftance ;  and  if  fo,  it  w 

e; 
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dly  the  fame  to  fow  the  different  Sorts  feparate. 
'.ever,  Carrots  and  Parfneps  may  be  fown  very  well, 
cially'where  the  Carrots  are  defigned  to  be  drawn 
very  young  ;  becaufe  the  Parfneps  generally  fpread 
towards  the  latter  End  of  Summer,  which  is  af- 
he  Carrots  are  gone,  fo  that  there  may  be  a  double 
-pupon  the  fame  Ground. 

/hen  the  Plants  are  come  up,  you  fhould  hoe  them 
leavino-  them  about  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  afunder; 
rving  at  the  fame  Time  to  cut  up  all  the  Weeds, 
ch,  if  permited  to  grow,  would  foon  overbear  the 
Its  and  choke  them.  This  muff  be  repeated  three 
our  Times  in  the  Spring,  according  as  you  find  the 
eds  mow  ;  but  in  the  latter  Part  of  Summer,  when 
Plants  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  cover  the  Ground,  they 
prevent  the  Growth  of  Weeds,  fo  that  after  that 
on  they  will  require  no  farther  Care. 

Vhen  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  Roots  may  be 
up  for  Ufe,  before  which  Time  they  are  feldom 
tafted  •,  nor  are  they  good  for  much  late  in  the 
liner,  after  they  are  (hot  out  again  •,  fo  that  thofe 
>  would  preferve  thefe  Roots  for  Spring  Ufe,  fhould 
them  up  in  the  Begining  of  February ,  and  bury 
:n  in  Sand,  in  a  dry  Place,  where  they  will  remain 
Id  until  the  Middle  of  April,  or  later, 
f  you  intend  to  fave  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant,  you 
uld  make  Choice  of  fome  of  the  longeft,  ftraiteft, 

[  largefl  Roots,  which  fhould  be  planted  about  two 
■t  afunder,  in  fome  Place  where  they  may  bedefend- 
from  the  ftrong  South  and  Weft  Winds ;  for  the 
ms  of  thefe  Plants  commonly  grow  to  a  great  Height, 
l  are  very  fubjedt  to  be  broken  by  ftrong  Winds,  if 
nfed  thereto  ;  they  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clear 
n  Weeds,  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry, 

1  muft  give  them  fome  Water  twice  a  Week,  which 

1  caufe  them  to  produce  a  greater  Quantity  of  Seeds, 
ich  will  be  much  ftronger  than  if  they  were  wholly 
;ledled.  Toward  the  latter  End  of  Augujl  or  the 
fining  of  September ,  the  Seeds  will  be  ripe  ;  at  which 
lie  you  fhould  carefully  cut  off  the  Heads,  and  fpread 
m  upon  a  coarfe  Cloth  for  two  or  three  Days,  to 

after  which,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  beaten  off,  and 
:  up  for  Ufe  ;  but  you  muft  never  truft  to  thefe  Seeds 
a*  they  are  a  Year  old,  for  they  will  feldom  grow 
rond  that  Age. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Garden  Parfnep  are  dangerous  to 
idle,  efpecially  in  a  Morning,  while  the  Dew  re- 
lins  upon  them,  at  which  Time,  if  they  are  handled 
Perfons  who  have  a  foft  Skin,  it  will  raife  it  in  Blil- 
s.  I  have  known  fome  Gardeners,  when  they  have 
;n  drawing  up  Carrots  from  among  Parfneps  in  a 
orning,  when  their  Leaves  were  wet  with  Dew,  they 
ve  drawn  the  Sleeves  of  their  Shirts  up  to  their  Shoul- 
rs,  to  prevent  their  being  wet ;  by  doing  of  which 
ty  have  had  their  Arms,  fo  far  as  they  were  bare,^ 
vered  over  with  large  Blifters  ;  and  thefe  were  full  of 
raiding  Liquor,  which  has  proved  very  troublefome 
r  feveral  Days. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  a  green  rough  Stalk  feven 
eight  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  large  decompounded 
nged  Leaves,  which  are  very  rough  to  the  Touch, 
d  of  a  dark  green  Colour;  the  Juice  is  very  yellow, 
nich  flows  out  where  either  the  Leaf  or  Stalk  is  bro- 
:n ;  the  Stalks  are  divided  upward  into  many  hori- 
>ntal  Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  large  Unt¬ 
il  of  yellow  Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  are 
ceeeded  by  plain  Seeds  which  are  bordered,  and  a  lit- 

2  convex  in  the  Middle,  which  ripen  in  the  Autumn, 
he  Opapanax  of  the  Shops,  is  thought  to  be  the  con- 
ete  Juice  of  this  Plant. 


PASTURE. 

Pafture  Ground  is  of  two  Sorts  :  The  one  is  low 
.eadow  Land,  which  is  often  overflowed,  and  the 
her  is  Upland,  which  lies  high  and  dry.  The  firft 
thefe  will  produce  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Hay 
an  the  latter,  and  will  not  require  Manuring  or  Dref- 
ig  fo  often;  but  then  the  Hay  produced  on  the  Up- 
nd  is  much  preferable  to  the  other,  as  is  alfo  the 
teat  which  is  fed  in  the  Upland  more  valued  than  that 
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which  is  fated  in  rich  Meadows ;  though  the  latter  will 
make  the  fatter  and  larger  Cattle,  as  is  feen  by  thole 
which  are  brought  from  the  low  rich  Lands  in  Lincoln  - 
J}:ire.  But  where  People  are  nice  in  their  Meat,  they 
will  give  a  much  larger  Price  for  fuch  as  hath  been  fed 
on  the  Downs,  or  in  fhort  Upland  Pafture,  than  for 
the  other,  which  is  much  larger.  Befides  this,  dry 
Failures  have  an  Advantage  over  the  Meadows,  that 
they  may  be  fed  all  the  Winter,  and  are  not  fo  fubject 
to  poach  in  wet  Weather;  nor  will  there  be  fo  many 
bad  Weeds  produced,  which  are  great  Advantages, 
and  do,  in  a  great  Meafure,  recompenfe  for  the  Small- 
nefs  of  the  Crop. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Advantages  of  Meadow 
Land,  or  fuch  as  is  capable  of  being  overflowed  with 
Water,  and  given  Directions  for  draining  and  improv¬ 
ing  low  Pafture  Land,  under  the  Article  o  i  Lands  there¬ 
fore  fhall  not  repeat  what  is  there  laid  here,  but  I  {hall 
juft  mention  fome  Method  for  improving  of  Upland 
Pafture. 

The  firft  Improvement  of  Upland  Pafture  is,  by 
fencing  it,  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  Fields  of  four, 
five,  fix,  eight,  or  ten  Acres  each,  planting  Timber 
Trees  in  the  Hedge  Rows,  which  will  fcieen  the  Giafs 
Tom  the  drying  pinching  Winds  of  March ,  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  Grafs  from  growing  in  large  open  Lands  ;  lo 
that  if  April  proves  a  cold  dry  Month,  the  Land  pi o- 
duces  very  little  Hay;  whereas  in  the  fheitered  Fields 
the  Grafs  will  begin  to  grow  early  in  March ,  and  wni 
cover  the  Ground,  and  prevent  the  Sun  from  parching 
the  Roots  of  the  Grafs,  whereby  it  will  keep  growing, 
fo  as  to  afford  a  tolerable  Crop,  if  the  Spring  fhould 
prove  dry.  But  in  fencing  of  Land,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved  (as  was  before  directed)  not  to  make  the  Inclo- 
fures  too  fmall,  efpecially  where  the  Hedge  Rows  are 
planted  with  Trees;  becaufe  when  the  frees  aie  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  confiderable  Height,  they  will  fpread  over 
the  Land  ;  and,  where  they  are  clofe,  will  render  the 
Grafs  four  ;  fo  that  inftead  of  being  an  Advantage,  it 

will  greatly  injure  the  Pafture. 

The  next  Improvement  of  Upland  Failures  is,  to 
make  the  Turf  good,  where  either  from  the  Bad  fiefs  of 
the  Soil,  or  for  want  of  proper  Care,  the  Grais  hath 
been  deftroyed  by  Rufhes,  Bullies,  or  Mole  Hills. 
Where  the  Surface  of  the  Land  is  clayey  and.  cold,  it 
may  be  improved  by  paring  it  oft,  and  burning  it  in 
the  Manner  before  diredled,  under  the  Article  of  Lana ; 
but  if  it  is  a  hot  fandy  Land,  then  Chalk,  Lime,  Marie, 
or  Clay,  are  very  proper  Manures  to  lay  upon  it ;  but 
this  fhould  be  laid  in  pretty  good  Quantities,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  of  little  Service  to  the  Land. 

If  the  Ground  is  over-run  with  Bufhes  or  Rufhes,  it 
will  be  a  great  Advantage  to  the  Land,  to  grub  them 
up  toward  the  latter  Part  of  the  Summer  ;  and  after 
they  are  dried  to  burn  them,  and  fpread  the  Allies  owi 
the  Ground  juft  before  the  autumnal  Rains ;  at  which 
Time  the  Surface  of  the  Land  fhould  be  levelled,  and 
fown  with  Grafs  Seed,  which  will  come  up  in  a  Ihort 
Time,  and  make  good  Grafs  the  following  Spring.  So 
alfo,  where  the  Land  is  full  of  Mole  Hills,  thefe  fhould 
be  pared  off,  and  either  burnt  for  the  Allies,  or  fpread 
immediately  on  the  Ground,  when  they  are  paied  oft, 
obferving  to  fow  the  bare  Patches  with  Grafs  Seed,  juft 
as  the  autumnal  Rains  begin.  _  r 

There  are  fome  Pafture  Lands  which  are  full  of  Ant 
Hills,  which  are  not  only  difagreeable  to  the  Sight,  but 
!  where  they  are  in  any  Quantity,  the  Grafs  cannot  be 
'  mowed;  therefore  the  Turf  which  grows  over  them, 
fhould  be  divided  with  an  Inftrument  into  three  Barts, 
and  pared  off  each  Way  ;  then  the  Middle  or  Core  of 
the  Hills  fhould  be  dug  out  and  fpread  over  the  Ground, 
leaving  the  Holes  open  all  the  Winter  to  deftroy  the 
Ants,  and  in  the  Spring  the  Turf  may  be  laid  ciown 
ao-ain,  and  after  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs  are  fettled  again 
in  the  Ground,  it  fhould  be  rolled  to  fettle  the  Surface 
and  make  it  even.  If  this  is  properly  managed,  it  will 

be  a  great  Improvement  to  fuch  Land. 

Where  the  Land  has  been  thus. managed,  it  will  be 
of  great  Service  to  roll  the  Turf,  in  the  Months  of  m- 
bruary  and  March ,  with  a  heavy  Wood  Roller  always 
J  obferving 
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obferving  to  do  it  in  moift  Weather,  that  the  Roll  may 
make  an  Impreftion :  This  will  render  the  Surface  level, 
and  make  it  much  ealier  to  mow  the  Grafs,  than  when 
the  Ground  lies  in  Hills  ;  and  will  alfo  caufe  the  Turf 
to  thicken,  fo  as  to  have  what  the  People  ufually  term 
a  good  Bottom.  The  Grafs  likewifewill  be  the  fweeter 
for  this  ITufbandry,  and  it  will  be  a  srreat  Help  to  de- 
ftroy  bad  Weeds. 

Another  Improvement  of  Upland  Pallures  is  the 
feeding  of  them  every  other  Year ;  for  where  this  is  not 
p rabbi  fed,  the  Land  muft  be  manured  at  leaft  every 
third  Year;  and  where  a  Farmer  hath  much  arable 
Land  in  his  Poflefiion,  Ire  will  not  care  to  part  with  his 
Manure  to  the  Pafture.  Therefore  every  Parmer  fhould 
endeavour  to  proportion  his  Pafture  to  his  arable  Land, 
efpecially  where  Manure  is  fcarce,  otherwise  he  will 
foon  find  his  Error  ;  for  the  Pafture  is  the  Foundation 
of  all  the  Profit,  which  may  arifefrom  the  arable  Land. 

Whenever  the  Upland  Failures  are  mended  by  Ma¬ 
nure,  there  fhould  be  a  Regard  had  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Soil,  and  a  proper  Sort  of  Manure  applied  :  As  for 
Inftance ;  All  hot  fandy  Lands  fhould  have  a  cool  Ma¬ 
nure  ;  Neats  Dung  and  Swines  Dung  are  very  proper 
for  fuch  Lands,  as  are  alfo  Marie  and  Clay  ;  but  for 
cold  Lands,  Horfe  Dung,  Afhes,  or  Sand,  and  other 
warm  Manures,  are  proper.  And  when  thefe  are  ap¬ 
plied,  it  fhould  be  done  in  Autumn,  before  the  Rains 
have  foaked  the  Ground,  and  rendered  it  too  foft  to 
cart  on  ;  and  it  fhould  be  carefully  fpread,  breaking  all 
the  Clods  as  fmall  as  poftible,  and  early  in  the  Spring 
harrowed  with  Bufhes,  to  let  it  down  to  the  Roots  of 
the  Grafs.  When  the  Manure  is  laid  on  at  this  Sea- 
fon,  the  Rains  in  Winter  will  wafh  down  the  Salts,  fo 
that  the  following  Spring  the  Grafs  will  receive  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  it. 

There  fhould  alfo  be  great  Care  had  to  the  deftroy- 
ing  of  Weeds  in  the  Pafture,  every  Spring  and  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  for  where  this  is  not  praftifed,  the  Weeds  will 
ripen  their  Seeds,  which  will  fpread  over  the  Ground, 
and  thereby  fill  it  with  fuch  a  Crop  of  Weeds  as  will 
foon  over-bear  the  Grafs,  and  deftroy  it ;  and  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  root  them  out,  after  they  have  goten 
fuch  Poflefiion  ;  efpecially  Ragwort,  Hawkweed,  Dan¬ 
delion,  and  fuch  other  Weeds  as  have  Down  adhering 
to  their  Seeds. 

Thefe  Upland  Paftures  feldom  degenerate  the  Grafs 
which  4s  fown  on  them,  if  the  Land  is  tolerably  good  ; 
whereas  the  low  Meadows,  which  are  overflowed  in 
Winter,  in  few  Years  turn  to  a  harfh  rufhy  Grafs, 
though  the  Upland  will  continue  a  fine  fweet  Grafs  for 
many  Years  without  renewing. 

There  is  no  Part  of  Hufbandry,  of  which  the  Far¬ 
mers  are  in  general  more  ignorant,  than  that  of  the 
Pafture ;  moft  of  them  fuppofe,  that  when  an  old  Paf¬ 
ture  is  ploughed  up,  it  can  never  be  brought  to  have  a 
good  Sward  again ;  fo  their  common  Method  of  ma¬ 
naging  their  Land  after  ploughing,  and  geting  two  or 
three  Crops  of  Corn  is,  to  fow  with  their  Crop  of  Bar¬ 
ley,  fome  Grafs  Seeds  (as  they  call  them) ;  that  is,  ei¬ 
ther  the  red  Clover,  which  they  intend  to  ftand  two 
Years  after  the  Corn  is  taken  off  the  Ground,  or  Rye 
Grafs  mixed  with  Trefoil ;  but  as  ail  thefe  are  at  moft 
but  biennial  I  lants,  whofe  Roots  decay  foon  after  their 
Seeds  are  perfected,  fo  the  Ground  having  no  Crop  up¬ 
on  it,  is  again  ploughed  for  Corn  ;  and  this  is  the  con- 
ftant  Round  which  the  Lands  are  employed  in,  by  the 
better  Sort  of  Farmers ;  for  I  never  have  met  with  one 
of  them,  who  had  the  leaft  Notion  of  laying  down  their 
Land  to  Grafs  for  any  longer  Continuance ;  therefore 
the  Seeds  which  they  ufually  fow,  are  the  beft  adapted 
for  this  Purpofe. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  Practice  of  thefe 
People,  I  hope  to  prove,  that  it  is  poflible  to  lay  down 
Land,  which  has  been  in  Tillage,  with  Grafs,  in  fuch 
Manner  as  that  the  Sward  fhall  be  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  any  natural  Grafs,  and  of  as°  long  Dura¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  never  to  be  expe&ed,  in  the  common 
Method  of  fowing  a  Crop  of  Corn  with  the  Grafs  Seeds ; 
for  where-ever  this  hath  been  praflifed,  if  the  Corn  has 
iucceeded  well,  the  Grafs  has  been  very  poor  and 
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weak  ;  fo  that  if  the  Land  has  not  been  very  good 
Grafs  has  fcarcely  been  worth  Handing  ;  for  the  foil,  ? 
ing  Year  it  has  produced  but  little  Hay,  and  the  y  ' 
after  the  Crop  is  worth  little,  either  to  mow  or  f(  f 
Nor  can  it  be  expedled  it  fhould  be  otherwife,  for  ‘ 
Ground  cannot  nourifh  two  Crops  ;  and  if  there  w  ! 
no  Deficiency  in  the  Land,  yet  the  Corn  beino  the  fi  ? 
and  moft  vigorous  of  Growth,  will  keep  the  Grafs  fr  ’ 
making  any  confiderable  Progrefs ;  fo  that  the  Pja ! 
will  be  extremely  weak  and  but  very  thin,  many  f 
them  which  came  up  in  the  Spring  being  deftroyed  ! 
the  Corn  ;  for  where-ever  there  are  Roots  of  Corn  • 
cannot  be  expeded  there  fhould  be  any  Graft.  The 
fore  the  Grafs  muft  be  thin,  and,  if  the  Land  is  not 
good  Heart,  to  fupply  the  Grafs  with  Nourifhme 
that  the  Roots  may  branch  out  after  the  Corn  is  go 
there  cannot  be  any  confiderable' Crop  of  Clover  f  s 
as  thefe  Roots  are  biennial,  many  of  the  ftrono 
Plants  will  perifti  foon  after  they  are  cut ;  and  the  wt 
Plants,  which  had  made  but  little  Progrefs  before  v 
be  the  principal  Part  of  the  Crop  for  the  fucceedi 
Year,  which  is  many  Times  not  worth  Handing. 

Therefore,  when  Ground  is  laid  down  for  Grafs,  th 
fhould  be  no  Crop  of  any  Kind  fown  with  the  Seei 
and  the  Land  lhould  be  well  ploughed,  and  clear! 
from  Weeds ;  otherwife  the  Weeds  will  come  up  t 
firft,  and  grow  fo  ftrong,  as  to  overbear  the  Graft  a 
if  they  are  not  pulled  up,  will  entirely  fpoil  it.  \ 
beft  Seafon  to  fow  the  Grafs  Seeds  upon  dry  Land 
about  the  Middle  of  September,  or  foon er,  if  there  is 
Appearance  of  Rain  ;  for  the  Ground  being  then  wari 
if  there  happen  fome  good  Showers  of  Rain  after  t 
Seed  is  fown,  the  Grafs  will  foon  make  its  Appearanc 
and  get  fufficient  Rooting  in  the  Ground  before  Winn 
fo  will  not  be  in  Danger  of  having  the  Roots  turn 
out  of  the  Ground  by  the  Froft,  efpecially  if  the  Grom 
is  well  rolled  before  the  Froft  comes  on,  which  w 
prefs  it  down,  and  fix  the  Earth  clofe  to  the  Rooii 
Where  this  hath  not  been  pradifed,  the,  Froft  has  oft< 
loofened  the  Ground  fo  much,  as  to  let  in  the  Air 
the  Roots  of  the  Grafs,  and  done  it  great  Damag 
and  this  has  been  brought  as  an  Objection  to  the  at 
tumnal  fowing  of  Grafs ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  hai 
no  Weight,  it  the  above  Diredion  is  pradifed ;  nor 
there  any  Hazard  in  fowing  the  Grafs  at  this  Seafoi 
but  that  of  dry  Weather  after  the  Seeds  are  fown ;  ft 
if  the  Grafs  comes  up  well,  and  the  Ground  is ’we 
idled  in  the  End  of  Oblober  or  the  Begining  of  Novel) j 
her,  and  repeated  again  the  Begining  of  °Marcbt  tk 
Sward  will  be  clofely  joined  at  Bottom,  and  a  &oo 
Crop  of  Hay  may  be  expeded  the  fame  Summer.5  I 
very  open  expofed  cold  Lands,  it  is  proper  to  fow  thi 
Seeds  a  Month  earlier  than  is  here  mentioned,  that  th 
Grafs  may  have  Time  to  get  good  rooting,  before  th 
cold  Seafon  comes  on  to  Hop  its  Growth  ;  for  in  fuc 
Situations,  Vegetation  is  over  early  in  the  Autumn,  f 
the  Grafs  being  weak,  may  be  deftroyed  by  Froft  :  Bi 
if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Auguji ,  and  a  few  Showers  fo 
low  foon  after  to  bring  up  the  Grafs,  it  will  fucceei 
much  better  than  any  which  is  fown  in  the  Spring,  a 
I  have  feveral  Years  experienced,  on  fome  Places  a 
much  expofed  as  moft  in  England.  But  where  th 
Ground  cannot  be  prepared  for  fowing  at  that  Seafon 
it  may  be  performed  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  March 
according  to  the  Seafon’s  being  early  or  late  ;  for  ii 
backward  Springs  and  in  cold  Land,  I  have  often  fow 
ed  the  Grafs  in  the  Middle  of  April  with  Succefs ;  bu 
there  is  Danger  in  fowing  late,  of  dry  Weather,  an< 
efpecially  if  the  Landis  light  and  dry  ;  for  I  have  feei 
many  Times  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Ground  removet 
by  ftrong  Winds  at  that  Seafon,  fo  that  the  Seeds  havi 
been  driven  in  Heaps  to  one  Side  of  the  Field.  There 
fore  whenever  the  Seeds  are  fown  late  in  the  Spring,  i 
will  be  proper  to  roll  the  Ground  well  foon  after  th< 
Seeds  are  fown,  to  fettle  the  Surface,  and  prevent  its  be 
ing  removed. 

T  he  Sorts  of  Seeds  which  are  the  beft  for  this  Pur- 
pofe,  are  the  beft  Sort  of  Upland  Hay  Seeds,  taker 
from  the  cleaned  Paftures,  where  there  are  no  bac 
Weeds;  if  this  Seed  is  fifted  to  clean  it  from  Rubbiftt 

three, 
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or  at  moft  Tour  Bufhels,  will  be  fufficient  to  Tow 
:re  of  Land.  The  other  Sort  is  the  Trifoliumpra- 
\lbum,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  Names 
hite  Dutch  Clover,  or  White  Honeyfuckle  Grafs. 
Pounds  of  this  Seed  will  be  enough  for  one  Acre 
ind.  The  Grafs  Seed  flrould  be  fown  firft,  and 
the  Dutch  Clover  Seed  may  be  afterward  fown  ; 
iey  fhould  not  be  mixed  together,  becaufe  the 
r  Seeds  being  the  heavieft,  will  fall  to  the  Bottom, 
:onlequently  the  Ground  will  be  unequally  fown 
hem.- 

;er  the  Seeds  are  fown,  the  Ground  fhould  be 
y  harrowed  to  bury  the  Seeds ;  but  this  fhould  be 
med  with  a  fhort  toothed  Harrow,  otherwife  the 
will  be  buried  too  deep.  Two  or  three  Days  af- 
wing,  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is  dry,  it 
1  be  rolled  with  a  Barley  Roller  to  break  the  Clods 
nooth  the  Ground,  which  will  fettle  it,  and  pre- 
he  Seeds  from  being  removed  by  the  Wind. 
ien  the  Seeds  are  come  up,  if  the  Land  fhould 
ce  many  Weeds,  thefe  fhould  be  drawn  out  before 
mow  fo  tall  as  to  overbear  the  Grafs  ;  for  where 
las  been  neglected,  the  Weeds  have  taken  fuch 
Ron  of  the  Ground,  as  to  keep  down  the  Grafs 
:arve  it ;  and  when  thefe  Weeds  have  been  fuffer- 
remain  until  they  have  lhed  their  Seeds,  the  Land 
en  fo  plentifully  flocked  with  them,  as  entirely  to 
y  the  Grafs ;  therefore  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
of  Hulbandry,  never  to  fuffer  Weeds  to  grow  on 
and. 

the  Ground  is  rolled  two  or  three  Times,  at  pro- 
liftances  after  the  Grafs  is  up,  it  will  prefs  down 
rafs,  and  caufe  it  to  make  a  thicker  Bottom  ;  for 
Dutch  Clover  will  put  out  Roots  from  every  Joint 
Branches  which  are  near  the  Ground,  fobypreflf- 
own  of  the  Stalks,  the  Roots  will  mat  fo  clofely 
ter,  as  to  form  a  Sward  fo  thick  as  to  cover  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  form  a  green  Car- 
nd  will  better  refill  the  Drought.  For  if  we  do 
tamine  the  common  Paflures  in  Summer  (in  mofl 
ich  there  are  Patches  of  this  White  Honeyfuckle 
growing  naturally)  wefhall  find  thefe  Patches  to 
:  only  Verdure  remaining  in  the  Fields.  And  this 
armers  in  general  acknowledge,  is  the  fweetefl 
for  all  Sorts  of  Cattle,  yet  never  had  any  Notion 
ipagating  it  by  Seeds.  Nor  has  this  been  long 
fed  in  England ;  for  till  within  a  few  Years,  that 
turious  Perfons  imported  the  Seed  from  Brabant , 
it  had  been  long  cultivated,  there  was  not  any  of 
eds  faved  in  England  though  now  there  are  feve- 
rfons  who  fave  the  Seeds  here,  which  fucceed  full 
1  as  any  of  the  foreign  Seeds  which  are  imported, 
this  white  Clover  is  an  abiding  Plant,  fo  it  is  cer- 
the  very  befl  Sort  to  fow,  where  Paflures  are  laid 
to  remain  for  as  the  Hay  Seeds  which  are  taken 
the  befl  Paflures,  will  be  compofed  of  various 
of  Grafs,  fome  of  which  may  be  but  annual,  and 
;  biennial,  fo  when  thofe  go  off,  there  will  be 
and  large  Patches  of  Ground  left  bare  and  naked, 
'e  is  not  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  White  Clover, 
ead  over  and  cover  the  Land.  Therefore  a  good 
1  can  never  be  expedled,  where  this  is  not  fown  ; 
mofl  of  the  natural  Paflures,  we  find  this  Plant 
>  no  fmall  Share  of  the  Sward  ;  and  it  is  equally 
for  wet  and  dry  Land,  growing  naturally  upon 
•1  and  Clay,  in  moft  Parts  of  England ;  which  is 
n  Indication  how  eafily  this  Plant  may  be  culti- 
to  great  Advantage,  in  moft  Sorts  of  Land 
?hout  this  Kingdom. 

erefore  the  true  Caufe  why  the  Land  which  is 
lage  is  not  brought  to  a  good  Turf  again,  in  the 
Method  of  Hufbandry  is,  from  the  Farmers  not 
>uifhing  which  Graffes  are  annual,  from  thofe 
are  perennial  •,  for  if  annual  or  biennial  Graffes 
wn,  thefe  will  of  Courfe  foon  decay  ;  fo  that  un- 
here  fome  of  their  Seeds  may  have  ripened  and 
'  nothing  can  be  expedted  on  the  Land  but  what 
aturally  come  up.  Therefore  this,  together  with 
vetous  Method  of  laying  down  the  Ground  with  a 
of  Corn,  has  occafioned  the  general  Failure  of  in- 
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creafing  the  Paflure  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  where  it 
is  now  much  more  valuable  than  any  arable  Land. 

After  the  Ground  has  been  fown  in  the  Manner  before 
directed,  and  brought  to  a  good  Sward,  the  Way  to 
preferve  it  good  is,  by  conftantly  rolling  the  Ground 
with  a  heavy  Roller,  every  Spring  and  Autumn,  as  hath 
been  before  directed.  This  Piece  of  Hufbandry  is 
rarely  pradtifed  by  Farmers,  but  thofe  who  do,  find 
their  Account  in  it,  for  it  is  of  great  Benefit  to  the  Grafs. 
Another  Thing  fhould  alfo  be  carefully  performed, 
which  is,  to  cut  up  Docks,  Dandelion,  Knapweed,  and 
all  fuch  bad  Weeds,  by  their  Roots,  every  Spring  and 
Autumn  ;  this  will  increafe  the  Quantity  of  good  Grafs, 
and  preferve  the  Paflures  in  Beauty.  Dreffing  of  thefe 
Paflures  every  third  Year,  is  alfo  a  good  Piece  of  Huf¬ 
bandry,  for  otherwife  it  cannot  be  expedled  the  Ground 
fhould  continue  to  produce  good  Crops.  Befides  this, 
it  will  be  necefiary  to  change  the  Seafons  of  Mowing, 
and  not  to  mow  the  fame  Ground  every  Year ;  but  to 
mow  one  Seafon,  and  feed  the  next ;  for  where  the 
Ground  is  every  Year  mown,  it  mufl  be  conftantly 
dreffed,  as  are  moft  of  the  Grafs  Grounds  near  London , 
otherwife  the  Ground  will  be  foon  exhaufted. 

PAVIA.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  i.  p.  260.  Efculus.  Lint. 
Gen.  Plant.  420.  The  fcarlet  flowering  Horfe  Cheftnut. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  bellied  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  y 
indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Top.  The  Flower  has  five 
roundifh  Petals ,  waved  and  plaited  on  their  Borders ,  and 
narrow  at  their  Safe ,  where  they  are  inferted  in  the  Em¬ 
palement.  It  hath  eight  Stamina  which  are  declined ,  and 
as  long  as  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  riftng  Summits  \  and  a 
roundifh  Germen  fiting  upon  an  Awl-fhaped  Style ,  crowned 
by  an  acuminated  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
an  oval ,  Pear-fhaped ,  leathery  Capfule  with  three  Cells , 
in  which  is  fometimes  one>  and  at  others  two ,  almofi  globu¬ 
lar  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  fhould  be  ranged  in  the  firft 
Sedtion  of  Linnaeus' s  eighth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  eight  Stamina  and  one  Style  ; 
but  he  has  joined  this  to  the  Horfe  Cheftnut,  under 
the  Title  Efculus ,  and  places  it  in  his  feventh  Clafs  5 
but  as  the  Flowers  of  this  have  eight  Stamina,  and  thofe 
of  the  Horfe  Cheftnut  but  feven,  and  the  Capfule  of 
this  is  fmooth,  and  that  of  the  Horfe  Cheftnut  prickly, 
fo  they  may  be  very  well  feparated. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Pavia.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  260.  The  fcarlet  Horfe 
Cheftnut.  Dr.  Linnaus  titles  it,  Efculus  floribus  oClan - 
dris.  Sp.  Plant.  344.  Efculus  with  Flowers  having  eight 
Stamina. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and  the  Bra¬ 
zils  ;  from  the  firft  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  England , 
where  the  Plants  have  been  of  late  Years  much  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Gardens.  In  Carolina  it  is  but  of  humble 
Growth,  feldom  rifing  more  than  eight  or  ten  Feet 
high  ;  the  Stalk  is  pretty  thick  and  woody,  fending 
out  feveral  Branches,  which  fpread  out  on  every  Side, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  or  fix  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  which  unite 
at  their  Bafe  where  they  join  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are 
of  a  light  green,  having  a  rough  Surface,  and  arefaw- 
ed  on  their  Edges ;  thefe  have  long  Foot  Stalks,  and 
ftand  by  Pairs  oppofite  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers 
.  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
ftanding  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  fuftain 
five  or  fix  Flowers,  which  are  tubulous  at  Bottom,  but 
fpread  open  at  the  Top,  where  the  Petals  are  irregular 
in  Size  and  Length,  having  an  Appearance  of  a  Lip 
Flower ;  they  are  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  and  have  fe¬ 
ven  or  eight  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals.  When 
the  Flowers  fade,  the  Germen  fwells  to  a  Pear-fhaped 
Fruit,  with  a  thick  Ruflet  Cover  having  three  Cells, 
one  of  which,  and  fometimes  two,  are  pregnant  with 
globular  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  fome¬ 
times  ripen  here  in  Autumn. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  the 
Spring,  upon  a  warm  Border  of  light  fandy  Earth  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
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cleared  from  Weeds,  but  they  muftnot  be  tranfpl anted 
until  the  Year  following.  But  as  thefe  feedling  Plants 
are  tender  while  they  are  young,  fo  they  fhould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  Mats  the  next  Winter  ;  and  this  fnould  be 
carefully  performed  in  Autumn,  when  the  early  Frofts 
begin  ;  for  as  the  Tops  of  thefe  young  Plants  are  very 
tender,  fo  a  fmall  Froft  will  pinch  them  ;  and  when  the 
Tops  are  killed,  they  generally  decay  to  the  Ground  ; 
and  when  this  happens,  they  feldom  make  good  Plants 
after.  Therefore  this  fhould  be  conftantly  obferved  for 
two  Years,  or  three  at  mod,  by  which  Time  the  Plants 
will  have  goten  Strength  enough  to  refill  the  Froft, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  juft  before  they  begin  Co 
fhoot,  and  placed  either  in  a  Nurfery  to  be  trained  up, 
or  elfe  where  they  are  to  remain  •,  obferving,  if  the  Sea- 
ion  be  dry,  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  Root, 
as  alfo  to  lay  fome  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind  from  drying  it 
too  fait ;  and  as  the  Plants  advance,  the  lateral  Branches 
fhould  be  pruned  off,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  regu¬ 
lar  Stems, 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  dig  the  Ground  about  their 
Roots  every  Spring,  that  it  may  be  loofe,  to  admit  the 
Fibres  of  the  Roots,  which,  while  young,  are  too  ten¬ 
der  to  penetrate  the  Ground,  if  it  be  very  hard. 

With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  greatly  ad¬ 
vance,  and  in  four  or  five  Years  will  produce  Flowers 
and  often  Fruits,  which  in  warm  Seafons  are  perfected 
enough  to  grow,  fo  that  the  Plants  may  be  multiplied 
therefrom  very  fall. 

This  Tree  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  buding  or  graft¬ 
ing  it  upon  the  common  Horfe  Cheftnut,  which  is  the 
common  Method  praftifed  by  the  Nurferymen;  but 
the  Trees  thus  raifed,  feldom  make  a  good  Appearance 
long,  for  the  common  Horfe  Cheftnut  will  be  more 
than  twice  the  Size  of  the  other,  and  frequently  put 
out  Shoots  below  the  Graft,  and  fometimes  the  Grafts 
are  blown  out  of  the  Stocks,  after  ten  Years  Growth ; 
but  thefe  Stocks  render  the  Trees  hardy,  and  of  a  larger 
Growth. 


PAULLINIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  446.  Serjana.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  34.  Lab.  35.  Cururu.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34. 
Lab.  35. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

I  he  Flower  has  a  fpreading  permanent  Empalement , 
compofed  of  four  fmall  oval  Leaves.  It  hath  four  oblong 
oval  Petals ,  twice  the  Size  of  the  Empalement ,  and  eight 
Jhort  Stamina ,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits ,  with  a  turbi  ■ 
nated  Germen ,  having  three  obtufe  Corners,  fupporting 
three  fhort  Jlender  Styles ,  crowned  by  fpreading  Stigmas. 
Ike  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  large  three-cornered  Cap- 
fule  with  three  Cells ,  each  containing  one  almoft  oval  Seed. 
Ihe  Capfule  of  Plumierh  Serjana,  has  the  Seeds fajlened  to 
the  Bafe  ;  and  that  of  Cururu,  has  the  Seeds  growing  to 
the  lap. 

This  Genus  of  Plantsis  ranged  in  the  third  Section  of 
Lbmcus’s  eighth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  eight  Stamina  and  three  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Paullinia  foliis  ternatis,  petiolis  teretiufculis,  fo- 
liolis  ovato-oblongis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  365.  Three-leaved 
Paullinia  with  taper  Foot  Stalks,  and  oblong  oval 
Lobes,  This  is  the  Serjana  fcandens ,  triphyUd  &  race- 
rnofa-.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34.  Climbing  branching  Serja¬ 
na  with  three  Leaves. 

2.  Paullinia  foliis  biternatis,  petiolis  marginatis , 
foliolis  ovatis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  3  66.  Paullinia  with 
nine  Lobes  in  each  Leaf,  bordered  Foot  Stalks,  and 
oval  entire  Lobes.  This  is  the  Serjana  fcandens  cnnea- 
phylla  C?  racemofa.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34.  Climbing 
branching  Serjana  with  nine  Leaves. 

3.  Paullinia  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  cuneiformibus , 
cbtufis  fubd'entatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  365.  Three-leaved 
Paullinia.  with  trifoliate  Leaves  having  Wedge-fhaped 
Lobes,  which  are  obtufe  and  fomewhat  indented.  This 
is  the  Cururu  fcandens  triphylla.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34. 
Climbing  three-leaved  Cururu. 

4.  Paullinia  foliis  biternatis ,  foliolis  ovatis  fub/inu- 
atis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  366.  Paullinia  with  double  trifoli¬ 


ate  Leaves,  having  oval  finuated  Lobes.  This  i«  j, 
Cururu  fcandens  enneaphylla,  fruftu  racemofo  rubro.  1 1, 
Nov.  Gen.  34.  Climbing  nine-leaved  Cururu ,  with 
branching  Fruit. 

5.  Paullinia  foliis  pimatis ,  foliolis  tncifis ,  pt  \ 
marginatis.  FLort.  Cliff.  52.  Paullinia  with  winged  L<  f 
whofe  Lobes  are  cut,  and  bordered  Foot  Stalks.  } 
is  the  Cururu  fcandens  pentaphylla.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen  ■ 
Climbing  five-leaved  Cururu. 

6.  Paullinia  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  fubd  < 
tis ,  petiolis  marginatis.  Burm.  ap.  Plum.  Paullinia  [ 
trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and  a  littl 
dented,  and  bordered  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  theCz 
fcandens  triphylla.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  34.  Three-k 
climbing  Cururu. 

7.  Paullinia  foliis  pinnatis  tomentofis,  foliolis 
tis  incifis ,  petiolis  marginatis.  Paullinia  with  wi 
woolly  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and  cut  on 
Edges,  and  bordered  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ci 
fcandens ,  pentaphylla  &  villofa ,  fruftu  racemofo  r 
Houfi.  MJj'.  Climbing  Cururu  with  five  Leaves  w 
are  hairy,  and  a  red  Fruit  growing  in  long  Bunches 

8.  Paullinia  foliis  bipinnatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
Paullinia  with  double  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the 
jana  fcandens,  polyphylla  &  racemofa.  Plum.  Nov. 
34.  Climbing  many-leaved  Serjana ,  with  Fruit  g 
ing  in  long  Bunches. 

9.  Paullinia  foliis  biternatis,  foliolis  oblongo-o 
emarginatis ,  petiolis  marginatis.  Paullinia  with  twice 
foliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oblong,  oval,  anc 
dented  at  the  Top,  and  bordered  Foot  Stalks.  T1 
the  Serjana  fcandens,  enneaphylla,  fruftu  racemofo ,  i 
non  dentatis.  Houft.  MJJ.  Climbing,  nine-leaved  Si 
na,  with  Fruit  growing  in  long  Bunches,  and  Le: 
not  indented. 

Thefe  Plants  all  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft-ln 
where  there  are  feveral  other  Species  which  are  not 
enumerated.  They  have  climbing  Stalks  with  Tern 
at  each  Joint,  by  which  they  faften  themfelves  to 
neighbouring  Trees,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  thirt 
forty  Feet,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  I 
which  in  fome  of  the  Species  is  compofed  of  three  Li 
like  Trefoil,  in  others  of  five  Lobes,  and  fome  1 
nine  Lobes.  Thefe  are  in  fome  Species  entire,  in  ot 
they  are  indented  at  the  Point,  and  fome  are  ail 
their  Edges ;  in  fome  Species  their  Surface  is  fmo' 
in  others  they  are  hairy.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  1 
Bunches  like  thofe  of  Currants,  they  are  fmall 
white,  fo  make  no  Figure  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  th! 
cornered  Capfules  having  three  Cells,  which  in  the 
ruru  of  Plumier,  contain  roundilh  Seeds,  but  thofe 
the  Serjana  have  winged  Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  M:; 
reverfed,  being  faftened  at  the  Extremity  of  the  W; 
to  the  Capfule,  the  Seed  hanging  downward. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  fo  tender  as  not  to  live  throi !; 
the  Winter  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed  if 
warm  Stove,  and  requiring  a  large  Share  of  Roc 
they  are  feldom  propagated  in  Europe ,  unlefs  in  Be 
nick  Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety,  for  their  Flov 
have  very  little  Beauty  to  recommend  them. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  < 
tained  from  the  Countries,  where  they  naturally  gr< 
for  they  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  England.  Tl 
fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light  Eat 
as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunj 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  If  tl 
Seeds  arrive  in  the  Autumn,  the  Pots  fhould  be  plun{ 
into  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  then  there  will 
a  Probability  of  the  Plants  coming  up  the  follow 
Spring;  but  thofe  Seeds  which  do  not  arrive  here 
Spring,  will  not  come  up  the  fame  Year,  fo  the  F( 
in  which  they  are  fown,  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  n 
derate  hot  Bed  under  a  Frame,  where  they  may 
continued  all  the  Summer,  but  in  the  Autumn  tl 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  during  jj 
Winter  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  muft  be  now  and  til 
watered,  but  it  fhould  be  given  fparingly.  The  follol 
ing  Spring  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  Sto  j 
and  plunged  into  a  new  hot  Bed  under  a  Frame,  whi 

will  bring  up  the  Plants  in  about  fix  Weeks  if  'j 
&  r  Seil 
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are  good.  When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
hould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
observing  to  fhade  them  every  Day  from  the 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they 
1  have  free  Air  admited  to  them  daily,  in  Pro- 
n  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  In  the  Autumn 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Bark  Stove,  where 
hould  conftantly  remain,  and  muft  be  treated  in 
me  Way  as  other  tender  Plants. 

;ach.  See  Perfica. 

;AR.  SeePYRUS. 

;as.  See  Pifum. 

;AS  EVERLASTING.  See  Lathyrus. 

lDICLE  is  that  Part  of  a  Stalk  which  immedi- 
fuftains  the  Leaf,  a  Flower,  or  a  Fruit,  and  is 
ionly  called  a  Foot  Stalk. 

lDICULARIS,  Rattle,  Cocks  Comb,  or  Loufe- 

rere  are  four  different  Kinds  "of  this  Plant,  which 
wild  in  Paftures  in  feveral  Parts  of  England,  and 
me  low  Meadows  are  very  troublefome  to  the 
ires,  efpecially  one  Sort  with  yellow  Flowers, 
b  rifes  to  be  a  Foot  high,  or  more,  and  is  often 
;h  Plenty,  as  to  be  the  moll:  predominant  Plant  •, 
his  is  very  bad  Food  for  Cattle,  and  when  it  is 
ed  with  the  Grafs  for  Hay,  renders  it  of  little 
e.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  generally  ripe  by 
Time  the  Grafs  is  mowed,  fo  that  whenever  Perfons 
Grafs  Seed  for  fowing,  they  fhould  be  very  care- 
that  none  of  this  Seed  is  mixed  with  it.  As  thefe 
ts  are  never  cultivated,  I  fhall  not  trouble  the 
ler  with  their  feveral  Varieties. 

iGANUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  530.  Harmala. 
n.  Infi.  R.  H.  257.  Lab.  133.  Wild  Affyrian  Rue. 
The  Characters  are, 

re  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  compofed  of 
tarrow  erebt  Leaves  the  Length  of  the  Petal.  It  has 
Hong  oval  Petals,  which  fpread  open ,  and  fifteen  Awl- 
d  Stamina  about  half  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  whofe 
i  fpread  into  a  Nectarium  under  the  Germen ,  and 
‘erminated  by  erebt  oblong  Summits.  It  has  a  three- 
red  roundifh  Germen ,  elevated  at  the  Bafe  of  the 
>er,  with  a  three-cornered  flender  Style ,  the  Length  of 
Summits,  having  three  Stigmas  which  are  longer  than 
Style.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh 
’.-cornered  CapJ'ule ,  having  three  Cells  filled  with  oval 
e-pointed  Seeds. 

'his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  of 
ileus’s  eleventh  Oafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants, 
fe  Flowers  have  from  eleven  to  nineteen  Stamina,  and, 
Style.  Tour nef art  places  it  in  the  fourth  Section  of 
fixth  Clafs,  in  which  he  ranges  the  Herbs  with  a 
'  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with  many 
ules. 

We  have  but  one  Species  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  at 
prefent,  viz. 

eganum  foliis  wultifidis.  Hort.  Upfal.  144.  Pega- 
1  with  many-pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Harmala. 

.  Pempt.  121.  and  the  Ruta  fylveftris,  fiore  magno 
.  C.  B.  P.  336.  Wild  Rue  with  a  large  white 

ver. 

'his  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Syria  •,  it 
a  Root  as  large  as  a  Man’s  little  Finger,  which  by 
:  becomes  woody.  The  Stalks  decay  every  Autumn, 
new  ones  arife  in  the  Spring  ■,  thefe  grow  about  a 
t  longj  and  divide  into  feveral  fmall  Branches, 
:h  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  thick  Leaves  cut  into 
ral  narrow  Segments  •,  they  are  of  a  dark  green, 
of  a  gummy  bitterilh  Tafte.  The  Flowers  are 
luced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fitting  clofe  between 
Leaves ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  roundifh  white 
ils,  which  open  like  aRofe,  having  fifteen  Awl-fhaped 
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Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  yellow  ere£t  Summits. 
In  the  Center  is  .fituated  a  roundifh  three-cornered 
Germen,  having  a  three-cornered  Style  the  Length  of 
the  Stamina,  with  three  Stigmas,  which  are  longer  than 
the  Style.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh 
three  cornered  Capfule,  having  three  Cells  which  con¬ 
tain  feveral  oval  acute-pointed  Seeds.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  in  warm  Summers  the  Seeds  will  ripen  here 
in  the  Autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
thinly  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  the  Begining  of  April, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  con¬ 
ftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture 
they  will  require  till  the  End  of  Obtober,  or  the  Begin¬ 
ing  of  November,  when  their  Stalks  decay.  At  which 
Time,  if  the  Bed  is  covered  with  Tanners  Bark,  Afhes, 
Sawduft,  or  fuch  like  Covering  to  keep  out  the  Froft, 
it  will  be  a  fecure  Way  to  preferve  the  Roots,  which 
when  young  are  fomewhat  tender.  T.  he  following 
March  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted 
into  a  warm  Situation  and  a  dry  Soil,  where  they  will 
continue  feveral  Years.  This  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
Medicine. 

PELECINUS.  See  Biferrula. 

PELLITORY  OF  SPAIN.  See  Anthemis. 
PELLITORY  OF  THE  WALL.  See  Parietaria. 

PENDULOUS  HEADS  OF  FLOWERS  are  fuch 
as  hang  downward. 

PENNATED.  A  pennated  Leaf  (called  in  Latin 
Folium  P ennatum)  is  a  compound  Leaf,  divided  into 
feveral  Parts  (each  of  which  is  called  a  Lobe,)  placed 
along  the  middle  Rib,  either  alternately,  or  by  Pairs. 
When  the  middle  Rib  is  terminated  by  an  odd  Lobe,  it 
is  faid  to  be  unequally  pennated,  and  equally  pennated, 
when  it  is  not  terminated  by  an  odd  Lobe.  When  the 
Lobes  are  all  nearly  of  the  fame  Form  and  Bignefs,  it 
is  called  an  uniform  pennated  Leaf  $  when  they  are  not 
fo,  it  is  faid  to  be  difform.  Examples  of  pennated 
Leaves  are  the  Afh,  Walnut,  &c. 

PENNY- ROYAL.  See  Pulegium. 

PENTAPETALOUS  FLOWERS  are  fuch  as 
have  five  Leaves. 

PENTAPETES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  757.  Alcea. 
Rail  Supp.  523. 

The  Charabters  are, 

The  Flower  has  for  the  moft  part  a  double  Empalement, 
the  outer  being  fmall  and  compofed  of  three  Leaves ,  the 
inner  is  cut  into  five  Parts  which  are  refiexed.  It  has  five 
oblong  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  fifteen  narrow  Sta¬ 
mina  j  oined  in  a  Tube  at  their  Bafe,  with  five  long  coloured 
Summits ,  which  are  erect  and  barren  •,  between  each .  of 
thefe  are  three  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  erect  Summits. 
It  has  a  roundifh  Germen ,  with  a  cylindrical  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  ligneous  Capfule  with 
five  Cells  filled  with  oblong  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  fixteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants, 
whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina,  which  are  conns  tied 
with  the  Style ,  forming  together  a  Column. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
in  the  Englifo  Gardens,  viz. 

Pentapetes  foliis  hafiato-lanceolatis  ferratis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  698.  Pentapetes  with  Halberd-pointed, 
Spear- fhaped,  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Alcea,  Indica 
lucido  haftato  folio,  fior-e  blattarim  phcenick.  Ran  Supp. 
>523.  Indian  Vervain  Mallow  with  a  lucid  Spear-lhaped 
Eeaf,  and  a  fcarlet  Flower  like  Moth  Mullein. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  wnence  I 
have  feveral  Times  received  the  Seeds  ;  it  is  an  annual 
Plant  which  dies  in  the  Autumn, foon  after  it  has  ripened 

the  Seeds.  This  hath  an  upright  Stalk  from  two  to 
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three  Feet  high,  fending  out  Side  Branches  the  whole 
Length,  thole  from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  the 
longeft,  the  others  gradually  diminifh,  fo  as  to  form  a 
Sort  of  Pyramid,  i  hefe  are  garniffied  with  Leaves  of 
different  Forms;  the  lower  Leaves,  which  are  largeft, 
are  cut  on  their  Sides  towards  the  Bafe  into  two  Side 
Lobes  which  are  Ihort,  and  the  Middle  is  extended  two 
or  three  Inches  farther  in  Length,  fo  that  the  Leaves 
greatly  referable  the  Points  of  Halberds  in  their  Shape  ; 
they  are  (lightly  iawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  are  paler  on  their 
under,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Leaves,  which  are  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches, 
are  much  narrower,  and  fome  of  them  have  very  fmall 
Indentures  on  their  Sides ;  thefe  fit  clofer  to  the 
Stalks,  and  are  placed  alternately.  From  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalks  the  Flowers  come  out ;  they  are  for  the 
moft  part  Angle,  but  fometimes  there  are  two  arifing  at 
the  fame  Place  from  the  Sides  of  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the 
Leaves.  The  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  is  fhort  and 
Bender.  The  exterior  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is 
compofed  of  three  fhort  Leaves,  which  fall  off  foon  ; 
the  interior  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  at  the  Top  into  five  acute 
Segments,  which  fpread  open,  and  are  almoft  as  long 
as  the  Petal.  The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal  cut  into  five 
obtufe  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  but  as  they  are 
joined  and  fall  off  in  one  Piece,  fo  the  Flower  is  mono- 
petalous,  according  to  Mr.  Ray  and  Tournefort.  In  the 
Center  of  the  Flower  arifes  a  fhort  thick  Column,  to 
which  adhere  fifteen  Ihort  Stamina  terminated  by  oblono- 
erect  Summits,  and  between  every  third  Stamina  § 
fituated  a  larger  Stamina  with  an  oblong  ereft  Summit 
of  a  deep  red  Colour  ;  thefe  five  large  Summits  are 
barren,  having  no  Farina  foecundans  upon  them. 
Between  the  Stamina  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Germen, 
fupporting  a  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  which 
is  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  Thefe  being  all  joined 
at  their  Bafe  into  a  Sort  of  Column,  diftinguifh  the 
Tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  which  is  the  malvaceous,  fo 
that  though  the  Flower  at  firft  Appearance  greatly  re- 
lembles  the  Flowers  of  Moth  Mullein,  yet  upon  Exa¬ 
mination  of  its  effential  Chara&ers,  it  will  be  found  to 
belong  to  the  Clafs  here-mentioned.  The  Flowers 
are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  Colour,  appearing  in  July ,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules  with  five  Cells,  which  are 
a  little  woody,  each  Cell  inclofing  three  or  four  oblono- 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

T.  he  Seeds  of  this  Plant  muft  be  (own  upon  a  good 
hot  Bed  early  in  March ,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
tranlplant,  there  fhould  be  a  new  hot  Bed  prepared  to 
receive  them,  into  which  fhould  be  plunged  fome  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  good  Kitchen  Garden  Earth  ;  in  each  of 
thefe  fhould  be  one  Plant  put,  giving  them  a  little  Water 
to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots  ;  they  muft  alfo 
be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  then  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as 
other  tender  exotick  Plants,  admiting  the  free  Air  to 
them  every  Day  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon,  and  covering  the  Giafies  with  Mats  every 
Evening  to  keep  them  warm.  When  the  Plants  are 
advanced  in  their  Growth  fo  as  to  fill  the  Pots  with 
their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots 
filled  with  the  fame  Sort  of  F.arth  as  before,  and 
plunged  into  another  hot  Bed,  where  they  may  remain 
as  long  as  they  can  Hand  under  the  Glafles  of  the  Bed 
without  being  injured,  and  afterward  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  either  into  the  Stove  or  a  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  the  Cold,  and  in  warm  Weather 
have  Plenty  of  frefh  Air  admited  to  them.  With  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  begin  to  flower  early  in 
July,  and  there  will  be  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  End  of  September,  during  which  Time 
they  will  make  a  good  Appearance.  The  Seeds  ripen 
gradually  after  each  other  in  the  fame  Succeffion  as  the 
Flowers  were  produced,  fo  they  fhould  be  gathered  as 
foon  as  their  Capfules  begin  to  open  at  the  Top.  Thefe 
Plants  are  fometimes  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  when 
they  are  ftrong  and  planted  in  warm  Borders,  where, 
if  the  Seafons  prove  very  warm,  the  Plants  will  flower 
pretty  well;  but  thefe  very  rarely  perfect  their  Seeds,  fo 
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that  in  order  to  have  them  in  Perfection,  they  mti 
treated  in  the  Manner  before  directed. 

PENTAPHYLLOIDES.  Sec  Potentilla. 

PEONY.  See  Paeonia. 

PEPO.  See  Cucurbita. 

PERENNIAL  PLANTS  are  fuch  whole  R 
will  abide  many  Years,  whether  they  retain  their  Le 

in  Winter  or  not ;  thofe  which  retain  their  Leaves 
called  Ever-greens,  but  fuch  as  caft  their  Leaves 
called  Deciduous  or  Perdifols.  Some  of  thefe  \ 
annual  Stalks,  which  die  to  the  Root  every  Autu 
and  fhoot  up  again  in  the  Spring  ;  to  which  Jut, 
gives  the  Title  of  Radix  r-eftibilis. 

PERESKIA.  Plum .  Nov.  Gen.  37.  Tab.  26.  Cal 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  539-  Goofeberry,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Rofe-Jhaped  Flower  conflfting  of  fever al Lea, 
which  are  placed  orbicularly ,  whofe  Cup  afterward  beet 
a  fifty  fieJhy,  globular  Fruit  befet  with  Leaves.  •  In' 
Middle  of  the  Fruit  are  many  flat  roundifh  Seeds  inch 
m  a  Mucilage. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 
Pereskia  acute  at  a,  flore  albo ,  fruCiu  flavefee 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  37.  Prickly  Perejkia  with  a  w) 
Flower,  and  a  yellowilh  FYuit.^This  is  the  Callus  c, 
tereti  arbor eo  fpinofo,  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis.  Lin.  H 
Upfal.  122.  Cactus  with  a  taper,  Tree-like,  pric, 
Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves. 

This  Plant  grows  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Spanifh  W 
indies,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Englijh  $ 
tlements  in  America,  where  it  is  called  a  Goofebeii 
and  by  the  Butch  it  is  called  Blad  Apple.  This  PI 
hath  many  (lender  Branches,  which  will  not  fupp 
themfelves,  fo  muft  be  fupported  by  Stakes,  otheru 
they  will  trail  on  whatever  Plants  grow  near  the 
Thefe  Branches,  as  alfo  the  Stem  of  the  Plant,  are  bei 
with  long  whitifh  Spines,  which  are  produced  in  Tm 
The  Leaves  are  roundifh,  very  thick,  and  fuccule 
and  the  Fruit  ft  about  the  Size  of  a  Walnut,  havi 
Tufts  of  fmall  Leaves  on  it,  and  hath  a  whitifh  mu 
laginous  Pulp. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  planting  of  the  Curie 
during  any  of  the  Summer  Months  :  Thefe  Curie 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earn 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanm 
Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in  t 
Heat  of  the  Day,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  every  third 
fourth  Day  with  Water.  In  about  two  Months  theCutin 
I  will  have  made  good  Roots,  when  they  may  be  cat 
fully  taken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  fep 
rate  Pot  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and  then  plunged  ini 
the  hot  Bed  again,  where  they  may  remain  during  t 
Summei  Seafon  ;  but  at  Rlichaelmas ,  when  the  Nigh 
begin  to  be  cold,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  t 
Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed.  During  ti 
W  inter  Seafon,  the  Plants  muft  be  kept  warm,  ai 
fhould  be  watered  twice  a  Week  ;  but  in  cold  Weath 
it  fhould  not  be  given  in  large  Quantities.  In  Summ 
they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  Air,  and  muft  be  mo 
plentifully  watered,  but  they  fhould  conftantly  rema 
in  the  Stove,  for  though  they  will  bear  the  open  A 
in  Summer,  in  a  warm  Situation,  yet  they  will  mai 
no  Progrefs,  if  they  are  placed  abroad ;  nor  do  the 
thrive  near  fo  well  in  the  dry  Stove,  as  when  they  ai 
plunged  in  the  Tan,  fo  that  the  beft  Way  is  to  f 
them  next  a  Trellace,  at  the  Back  of  the  Tan  Bed,  t 
which  their  Branches  may  be  faftened,  to  prevei 
their  trailing  on  other  Plants.  This  Plant  has  not  ; 
yet  produced  either  Flowers  or  Fruit  in  England ;  but  z 
there  are  feveral  Plants  pretty  well  grown  in  the  Garder 
of  the  Curious,  we  may  expebt  fome  of  them  wi 
flower  in  a  fhort  Time. 

PERICLYMENUM.  Town.  Inft.  R.  H.  60S.  Lai 
57b’.  Caprifolium.  Town.  Inft.  R.  II.  608.  Tab.  378 

>  ‘  Lonicen 
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ra.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  210.  Honeyfuckle ;  in 
%  Chevre- fcuille. 

The  Characters  arc, 

>  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmall ,  and  cut  into 
arts  filing  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower  is  of  one 
having  an  oblong  Lube ,  which  is  cut  at  the  T op  into 
gments  which  turn  backward.  It  has  five  Awl- jh  aped 
:a  almoft  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  terminated  by 
Summits ,  and  a  roundifh  Germen  fituated  below  the 
ri  Supporting  a  Jlender  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
u  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  umbilicated 
with  two  Cells ,  each  containing  one  roundifh  Seed. 
is  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Seftion 
\urneforf s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Em- 
<nt  turns  to  a  Berry.  He  feparates  the  Pericly- 
j  from  the  Caprifolium ,  becaule  the  Flower  has  a 
;  Tube  not  fo  deeply  cut,  and  the  Segments  are 
t  equal.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  firft  Section 
;  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants ,  whofe 
rs  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

Periclymenum  floribus  capitatis  terminalibus , 
omnibus  connatis  fempervirentibus.  Honeyfuckle 
Flowers  growing  in  Heads  at  the  End  of  the 
hes,  and  Leaves  joined  round  the  Stalk,  and 
rreen.  This  is  the  Periclymenum  perfoliatum  Virgini- 
fempervirens  C? fiorens.  ILL.  Perfoliate, ever-green, 
z'tf  Honeyfuckle,  which  always  flowers,  commonly 
Trumpet  Honeyfuckle. 

Periclymenum  racemis  later alibus  oppofitis ,  fio- 
wndulis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Honeyfuckle 
^lowers  in  long  Bunches  growing  oppoflte,  and 
ig  down,  and  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This 
:  Periclymenum  racemofum  fiore  flavefcente ,  fruClu 
Hcrt.  Elth.  306.  Tab.  228.  Honeyfuckle  with 
rifli  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches,  and  a  fnowy 

Periclymenum  corymbis  terminalibus ,  foliis  ova- 
rticillatis  petiolatis.  Honeyfuckle  with  round 
ics  of  Flowers  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  and 
Leaves  growing  in  Whorls,  and  having  Foot 
.  This  is  the  Periclymenum  aliud  arborefeens  ra- 
infiexis,  flore  corallino.  Plum.  Cat.  17.  Another 
like  Honeyfuckle  with  indexed  Branches,  and  a 
coloured  Flower. 

Periclymenum  corymbis  terminalibus,  foliis  ova - 
tis.  Honeyfuckle  with  round  Bunches  of  Flowers 
lating  the  Branches,  and  oval  acute  Leaves.  This 
Periclymenum  foliis  acutis ,  floribus  prof  unde  diffeliis. 
Peru.  2.  p.  760.  Tab.  45.  Honeyfuckle  with 
pointed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  deeply  cut. 
Periclymenum  capitulis  ovatis  imbricatis  ter  mi¬ 
's,  foliis  omnibus  diftindis.  Honeyfuckle  with  oval 
:ated  Heads  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  all  the 
:s  diftindt.  This  is  the  Caprifolium  Germanicum. 
3.  41 1.  The  German  Honeyfuckle. 
Periclymenum  floribus  verticillatis  terminalibus 
is,  foliis  fummis  connato-perfoliatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  45. 
yfuckle  with  Whorls  of  Flowers  fiting  clofe  at 
nds  of  the  Branches,  and  the  upper  Leaves  flar¬ 
ing  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Caprifolium  Italicum. 
a.  41 1.  Italian  Honeyfuckle. 

Periclymenum  floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus , 
hirfutis  diftindis ,  virminibus  tenuioribus.  Honey- 
:  with  a  Corymbus.  of  Flowers  terminating  the 
:,  hairy  Leaves  growing  diftintft,  and  very  flender 
hes,  commonly  called  Englifto  Honeyfuckle  or 
Ibine. 

Periclymenum  floribus  verticillatis  terminalibus 
'ts,  foliis-connato-perfoliatis  fempervirentibus  glabris. 
yfuckle  with  whorled  Flowers  fiting  clofe,  and 
lating  the  Stalks,  and  fmooth  ever-green  Leaves 
mding  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Caprifolium  per- 
'■m  fempervirens,  floribus  fpeciofis.  Hort.  Chelf.  The 
Feen  Honeyfuckle,  having  beautiful  Flowers, 
e  firft:  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  many 
Parts  of  North- America,  but  has  been  long 
ated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  by  the  Title  of  Vir- 
Trumpet  Honeyfuckle.  Of  this  there  are  two 
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Varieties,  if  not  diftinbt  Species,  one  being  much  hardier 
than  the  other.  1  he  old  Sort,  which  came  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  ftronger  Shoots  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  a  brighter 
green  ;  the  Bunches  of  Flowers  are  larger,  and  deeper 
coloured  than  of  the  other,  which  came  from  Caro¬ 
lina.  Thefe  Plants  have  the  Appearance  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Honeyfuckle,  but  the  Shoots  are  weaker  than 
any  of  thofe,  except  the  wild  Sort  called  Woodbine •, 
they  are  of  a  purphfh  red  Colour,  and  fmooth.  The 
Leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval  Shape  inverted,  and 
clofely  furround  the  Stalk ;  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  thefe 
have  long  flender  Tubes,  which  are  enlarged  at  the 
Top,  where  they  are  cut  into  five  almoft  equal  Segments. 
The  Outfide  of  the'  Flower  is  of  a  bright  fcarlet,  and 
the  Infide  yellow  ;  they  have  great  Appearance  of  the 
Honeyfuckle,  but  are  not  fo  deeply  divided,  nor  are 
the  Segments  reflexed.  They  have  no  Odour,  but  for 
the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers,  and  their  long  Continuance 
in  flower,  together  with  their  Leaves  being  ever-green, 
they  are  preferved  in  moft  curious  Gardens. 

Thefe  Plants  ftiould  be  planted  againft  Walls  or  Pales, 
to  which  their  Branches  fhould  be  trained  for  Support, 
otherwife  they  will  fall  to  the  Ground  ;  for  they  cannot 
be  reduced  to  Heads  like  many  of  the  Honeyfuckles, 
becaufe  their  Branches  are  too  weak  and  rambling,  and 
are  liable  to  be  killed  in  fevere  Winters ;  therefore 
they  fhould  be  planted  to  a  warm  Afpedf,  where  they 
will  begin  to  flower  the  latter  End  of  June,  and 
there  will  be  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  till  the  Autumn. 
Thefe  are  propagated  by  laying  down  their  young 
Branches,  which  will  eafiiy  take  Root,  and  may  be 
afterward  treated  like  the  Honeyfuckle. 

The  lecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this 
hath  many  flender  Branches,  which  cannot  fupport 
themfelves,  but  trail  upon  any  neighbouring  Bufhes. 
They  grow  eight  or  ten  Feet  long,  are  covered  with  a 
brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
about  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  broad  in 
the  Middle  ;  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
pale  on  their  under,  Handing  by  Pairs  oppoflte.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  at 
each  Joint  ;  they  are  ranged  on  each  Side  the  Foot 
Stalk  in  long  Bunches  like  Currants.  The  Bunches 
come  out  oppoflte  by  Pairs ;  they  are  three  or  four 
Inches  long.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh 
green,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Berries  of  a  Snow 
white,  from  whence  the  Plant  is  called  Snowberry 
Bufti  in  America. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  Weft-Indies  •,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  ten 
or  twelve  P'eet  high,  fending  out  many  flender  Branches, 
covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with 
oval  Leaves  near  two  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a 
Quarter  broad,  four  of  them  coming  out  at  each  Joint 
in  Whorls  round  the  Stalk  ;  they  ftand  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  and  have  one  ftrong  Mid-rib,  with  feveral 
Veins  tuning  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  round  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  Coral  Colour  on  their 
Outfide,  but  of  a  pale  red  within.  This  was  found 
growing  in  Jamaica  by  the  late  Dr.  Hcuftoun,  who 
brought  it  to  England. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Chili ;  Father  Feuillee  found  it  near  the  City  of 
Conception  •,  it  was  afterward  found  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  growing  at  a  little  Diftance  from  Carthagena 
in  New  Spain.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  four 
Inches  thick,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  dividing  into 
many  Branches,  which  rife  about  twelve  Feet  high  ; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs 
oppoflte,  which  are  an  Inch  and  a  Flalf  long,  and  one 
broad,  ending  in  a  Point ;  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  round  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  tubulous,  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  red^  Colour, 
cut  into  four  Segments  at  the  Top.  I  hefe  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  Berries  the  Size  of  fmall  Olives,  inclofing  a 
hard  Seed. 
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1  he  Branches  of  this  Shrub  are  ufed  for  dying  a 
black  in  the  Spanijh  Wejl~ Indies ^  which  is  permanent, 
and  cannot  be  wafhed  out.  This  Dye  is  made  with  the 
Wood  of  the  Shrub  cut  into  fmall  Pieces,  and  mixed 
with  a  Plant  called  Pangue ,  and  a  black  Earth  called 
Robbo ,  boiling  them  in  common  Water  till  it  becomes 
of  a  proper  Confidence. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  this 
Country  without  artificial  Heat ;  they  are  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  mud  be  procured  from  the  Countries, 
where  they  naturally,  grow,  for  they  do  not  ripen  Seeds 
here.  7  hefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  Bed,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
Autumn,  for  the  Plants  rarely  come  up  the  fird  Year, 
fo  the  Pots* fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove  for  the 
Winter  Seafon,  and  the  following  Spring  placed  on  a 
frefii  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants,  and  when 
they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun,  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  and  then  they  mud  be  treated 
in  the  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries.  As  the  Plants  obtain  Strength,  they  lhould  be 
more  hardily  treated,  by  placing  them  abroad  in  a 
flickered  Situation  for  two  Months  or  ten  Weeks,  in 
the  warmed  Part  of  the  Summer,  and  in  the  Winter 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  dry  Stove,  kept  to  a  mode¬ 
rate  Temperature  of  Warmth,  where  they  will  thrive, 
and  produce  their  Flowers  in  the  Autumn. 

7  lie  fifth  Sort  is  the  common  Patch  or  German 
Honeyfuckle,  which  has  been  generally  fuppofed  the 
fame  with  the  Englijh  wild  Sort  called  Woodbine,  but 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  different  Species,  for  the  Shoots 
of  this  are  much  dronger.  The  Plants  may  be  trained 
with  Stems,  and  formed  into  Heads,  which  the  wild 
Sort  cannot,  their  Branches  being  too  weak  and  trail¬ 
ing  for  this  Purpofe.  The  Branches  of  this  are  fmooth, 
of  a  purplifh  Colour,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval 
Leaves  three  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  three 
Quarters  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  a  pale  on  their  under,  having  very  fhort  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  are  placed  by  Pairs,  but  are  not  joined 
at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunches 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  each  Flower  arifing 
out  of  a  fcaly  Cover,  which  covers  after  the  Flowers 
fade,  foims  an  oval  Heaci,  whole  Scales  lie  over  each 
other,  like  thofe  of  Fifli.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  redifli 
Colour  on  their  Outfide,  and  yellowifh  within  ;  of  a 
very  agreeable  Odour.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June , 
July,  and  Augujl.  There  are  two  odier  Varieties  of  this 
Species,  one  is  called  the  long  blowing,  and  the  other 
the  late  red  Honeyfuckle. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  commonly  called  the  Italian  Honey¬ 
fuckle  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  Varieties,  the 
early  white  Honeyfuckle  is  one ;  this  is  the  firft  which 
flowers,  always  appearing  in  May.  The  Branches  of 
this  are  (lender,  covered  with  a  light  green  Bark,  and 
garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  of  a  thin  Texture,  placed 
by  Pairs  firing  clofe  to  the  Branches,  but  thofe 
which  are  fituated  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
•join  at  their  Bale,  fo  that  the  Stalk  feems  as  if  it  came 
through  the  Leaves.  1  he  Flowers  are  produced  in 
whorled  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
white,  and  have  a  very  fragrant  Odour,  but  are  of 
fhort  Duration,  fo  that  in  about  a  Fortnight,  they  are 
entirely  over,  and  foon  after  the  Leaves  appear  as  if 
blighted  and  fickly,  making  an  indifferent  Appearance 
the  whole  Summer,  which  has  rendered  them  lefs 
valued  than  the  others.  The  other  Variety  is  the  yellow 
Italian  Honeyfuckle,  which  is  the  next  in  Succefiion  to 
the  white.  The  Shoots  of  this  are  much  like  thofe  of 
the  former,  but  have  a  darker  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are 
alfo  of  a  deeper  green  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  yellowifh 
red,  and  appear  foon  after  the  white ;  they  are  not  of 
much  longer  Duration,  and  are  fucceeded  by  red 
Berries  containing  one  hard  Seed  inclofed  in  a  foft  Pulp, 
which  ripens  in  the  Autumn. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  the  common  wild  Englijh  Honey¬ 
fuckle  or  Woodbine  ;  this  grows  naturally  in  the 

Hedges  in  many  Parts  of  England.  The  Branches  are 
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very  flender  and  hairy,  trailing  over  the  r.eio-hbc 
Bufhes,  and  twining  round  the  Boughs  of  frees 
Leaves  are  oblong,  hairy,  and  diflindt,  not  joifi 
their  Bafe  ;  they  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppofite 
Flowers  are  produced  in  long  Bunches  at  the  E 
the  Branches.  There  are  two  Varieties,  one  with  < 
and  the  other  yellowifh  red  Flowers.  Thefe  app 
July,  and  there  is  a  Succefiion  of  Flowers  ti 
Autumn. 

There  is  alfo  a  Variety  of  this  with  varie 
Leaves,  and  one  with  cut  Leaves  fomewhajt  lik 
Leaves  of  Oak,  and  one  of  thefe  with  varie 
Leaves  •,  but,  as  thefe  are  accidental  Varieties,  1 
not  enumerated  them. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  grow  natura 
North  America  ;  this  hath  ftrong  Branches,  co 
with  a  purple  Bark,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
green  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  which  con 
their  Verdure  all  the  Year.  The  Flowers  are  proc 
in  whorled  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  • 
are  frequently  two  and  fometimes  three  of  thefe  Bui 
rifling  one  out  of  another  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  r< 
their  Outfide,  and  yellow  within  ;  of  a  ftron»  ar 
tick  Flavour.  This  Sort  begins  to  flower  in  June. 
there  is  a  Succefiion  of  Flowers  till  the  Froft  pi 
Stop  to  them,  fo  that  it  is  the  molt  valuable  c 
the  Sorts. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Honeyfuckles  are  propagated  t 
by  Layers  or  Cutings  :  When  they  are  propagate 
Layers,  the  young  Shoots  only  fhould  be  chofei 
that  Purpofe ;  thefe  fhould  be  layed  in  the  Auti 
and  by  the  following  Autumn  they  will  have  t 
Root,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  PI 
and  either  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in 
Nurfery  to  be  trained  up,  either  for  Standards,  w 
muff  be  done  by  fixing  down  Stakes  to  the  Stem  of 
Plant,  to  which  their  principal  Stalk  fhould  befaftc 
and  all  the  other  muff  be  cut  off ;  the  principal  f 
muff  be  trained  to  the  intended  Height  of  the  S 
then  it  fhould  be  fhortened,  to  force  out  lateral  Bram| 
and  thefe  fhould  be  again  Hoped  to  prevent  their  g. 
ing  too  long ;  by  the  conftant  repeating  this  as! 
Shoots  are  produced,  they  may  be  formed  into  a  j 
of  Standard  ;  but  if  any  Regard  is  had  to  their  floi 
ing,  they  cannot  be  formed  into  regular  Heads,  fo 
conftantly  fliortening  their  Branches,  the  Flower]; 
will  be  cut  off,  fo  that  few  Flowers  can  be  expedi 
and  as  it  is  an  unnatural  Form  for  thefe  Trees,  fo  t 
fhould  be  but  few  of  them  reduced  to  it,  for  when  i 
are  planted  near  other  Bufhes,  in  whofe  Branches 
Shoots  of  the  Honeyfuckles  may  run  and  mix,  i 
will  flower  much  better,  and  have  a  finer  Appear;! 
than  when  they  are  more  regularly  trained  ;  there! 
when  the  Plants  are  in  the  Nurfery,  if  two  op  thre 
the  principal  Shoots  are  trained  up  to  the  Stakes, 
the  others  are  entirely  cut  off,  they  will  be  fit  to  ti 
fplant  the  following  Autumn,  to  the  Places  where  t| 
are  to  remain  ;  for  though  the  Roots  may  be  tranfph 
ed  of  a  greater  Age,  yet  they  do  not  thrive  fo  wel 
when  they  are  removed  while  they  are  young. 

When  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Cutings,  t 
fhould  be  planted  in  September ,  as  foon  as  the  Gro 
is  moiftened  by  Rain.  The  Cutings  fhould  have  f 
Joints,  three  of  which  fhould  be  buried  in  the  Grou 
and  the  fourth  above  the  Surface,  from  which 
Shoots  are  to  be  produced.  7Tefe  may  be  plantec 
Rows,  at  about  a  Foot  Difiance  Row  from  Row, 
four  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  treading  the  Et 
clofe  to  them;  and  as  the  ever-green  and  late  red  f 
neyfuckles,  are  a  little  more  tender  than  the  ot 
Sorts,  fo  if  the  Ground  between  the  Rows  where  tl 
are  planted,  is  covered  with  Tanners  Bark  or  ot 
Mulch  to  keep  out  the  Froft  in  Winter,  and  the  dry 
Winds  of  the  Spring,  it  will  be  of  great  Advantage 
the  Cutings ;  and  if  the  Cutings  of  thefe  Sorts,  hav 
fmall  Piece  of  the  two  Years  Wood  at  their  Bottc 
there  will  be  no  Hazard  of  their  taking  Root.  1 
Plants  which  are  raffed  from  Cutings,  are  preferable 
thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Layers,  as  they  hi 
generally  better  Roots. 
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idfe  Plants  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situa- 
except  the  laft  mentioned,  which  will  not  thrive 
2  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  Cold  in  Win- 
hey  thrive  bell  in  a  foft  landy  Loam,  and  will  re¬ 
heir  Leaves  in  greater  Verdure  in  fuch  Ground, 
if  planted  in  a  dry  gravelly  Soil,  where  in  warm 
eafons  their  Leaves  often  fhrink,  and  hang  in  a 
difagreeable  Manner ;  nor  will  thole  Sorts  which 
ally  flower  late  in  the  Autumn,  continue  fo  long 
auty  on  a  dry  Ground,  unlefs  the  Seafon  fhould 
>  moift  and  cold,  as  thofe  in  a  gentle  Loam,  not 
:ifF  or  wet. 

lere  are  few  Sorrs  of  Shrubs  which  deferve  Culti- 
n  better  than  moft  of  thefe,  for  their  Flowers  are 
beautiful,  and  perfume  the  Air  to  a  great  Diftance 
their  Odour,  efpecially  in  the  Mornings  and  Even- 
and  in  cloudy  Weather,  when  the  Sun  does  not 
e  their  Odour,  and  raife  it  too  high  to  be  percep- 
;  fo  that  in  all  retired  Walks,  there  cannot  be  too 
•  of  thefe  intermixed  with  the  other  Shrubs.  I 
feen  thefe  Plants  intermixed  in  Hedges  planted  ei- 
with  Alder  or  Laurel,  where  the  Branches  have 
artfully  trained  between  thofe  of  the  Hedge;  from 
r  the  Flowers  have  appeared  difperfed  from  the 
>m  of  the  Hedge  to  the  Top,  and  being  internfix- 
th  the  ftrong  green  Leaves  of  the  Plants  which 
ipally  compofe  the  Hedge,  they  have  made  a  fine 
:arance;  but  the  belt  Sorts  for  this  Purpofe,  are 
:ver-green  and  long-blowing  Honeyfuckles,  be- 
their  Flowers  continue  in  Succefiion  much  longer 
the  other  Sorts. 

tefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  but  un- 
hey  are  fown  in  the  Autumn  foon  after  they  are 
the  Plants  will  not  come  up  the  firft  Year.  * 

LRIPLOCA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  93.  Tab.  22.  Lin. 
Plant.  267.  [Yl£pnrXoy.yi,  of  Tjsp'i,  about,  and  to-Aokii, 
iting  or  plaiting,  becaufe  this  Plant  entangles  itfelf 
itfelf,  or  any  other  neighbouring  Plants.]  Virginian 
vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

re  Flower  hath  a  [mall  permanent  Empalement ,  cut 
Ive  Points.  The  Flower  has'one  plain  Petal,  cut  in- 
e  narrow  Segments ,  which  are  indented  at  their  Points , 
a  [mall  NeCtarium  going  round  the  Center  of  the  Pe- 
and  the  five  incurved  Filaments  which  are  not  fo  long 
c  Petal ,  and  five  fhort  Stamina  terminated  by  ere  Pi 
nits  which  join  in  a  Head.  It  has  a  [mail  bifid  Germen 
fcarce  any  Style ,  crowned  by  two  fimple  Stigmas.  The 
len  afterward  becomes  two  oblong ,  bellied  Capfules 
one  Cell,  filled  with  Seeds  crowned  with  Down,  lying 
each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh. 
his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Sedtion 
J ourneforPs  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
a  B ell-  jh aped  Flower  of  one  Leaf ,  whofe  Point al  be- 
s  a  Fruit  compofed  of  feveral  Sheaths  or  Pods.  Dr. 
sits  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedlion  of  his  fifth  Clafs, 
:h  includes  the  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Sta- 
1  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Periploca  floribus  interne  hirfutis.  Lin.  Sp. 
it.  in.  Virginia  Silk  with  Flowers  hairy  on  their 
ie.  This  is  the  Periploca  foliis  oblongis.  Tourn.  Inft. 
I.  93.  Virginia  Silk  with  oblong  Leaves. 

.  Periploca  caule  hirfuto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  21 1.  Vir- 
z  Silk  with  a  hairy  Stalk.  This  is  the  Apocynum 
dens ,  Africanum,  vinca  per  vinca  folio  fubincanum. 

.  Plant.  Rar.  18.  Climbing  African  Dogfbane  with 
)ary  Periwinkle  Leaf. 

.  Periploc  a/c/?A  oblongo-ccrdatis  pubefcentibus,  flo- 
ts  alaribus,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Virginia  Silk, 
1  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  covered 
1  foft  Hairs,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides 
he  Stalks,  which  are  fhrubby  and  climbing.  This 
re  Periploca  foliis  cordatis  holofericeis,  floribus  parvis , 
s,  campaniformibus.  Houft.  Mjf.  Periploca  with 
art-fhaped  filky  Leaves,  and  fmall  white  Bell-fha- 
Flowers. 

-  Periploca  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  ftliquis  teretibus 
culatis,  caule  fcandente.  Virginia  Silk  with  oblong 
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oval  Leaves,  taper  jointed  Pods,  and  a  climbing  Stalk. 
Phis  is  the  Apocynum  [can dens,  amygdali  folio  ftliquis  ernc- 
ri.  Plum.  Cat.  3.  Climbing  Dogfbane  with  an  Almond 
Leaf,  and  a  Pod  like  Scorpion  Sena. 

5.  Periploca  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  floribus  termi- 
nalibus,  Jiliqui,  articulatis ,  caule  flruticcfo  fcandente.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Silk  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  Flowers  ter¬ 
minating  the  Stalks,  taper  jointed  Pods,  and  a  fhrubby 
climbing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Apocynum  [can dens,  pervinca 
folio ,  ft  ore  luteo,  ftliquis  emeri.  Houft.  MJJ .  Climbing 
Dogfbane  with  a  Periwinkle  Leaf,  a  yellow  Flower, 
and  Pods  like  Scorpion  Sena. 

6.  Periploca  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis ,  floribus 
umbellatis  axillaribus,  caule  fruticofo  fcandente.  Virginia 
Silk  with  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  Flowers 
growing  in  Umbels  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and 
a  fhrubby  climbing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Apocynum  fruti- 
cofnm  fcandens  genift  a  Hifpanic re  facie,  floribus  lacltis  odo- 
ratis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  89.  Shrubby  climbing  Dogfbane 
with  the  Appearance  of  Spanifh  Broom,  and  milky  fweet 
Flowers. 

7.  Periploca  foliis  fubcordatis  obtufis,  inferne  inca- 
nis,  caule  hirfuto  fcandente.  Virginia  Silk,  with  Heart- 
fhaped  obtufe  Leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under 
Side,  and  a  hairy  climbing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Apocy¬ 
num  Afrum  fcandens,  folia  rotundo  fubincano  nummularis. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  314..  African  climbing  Dogfbane, 
with  a  round  hoary  Leaf  like  Moneywort,  which  is 
hoary  on  the  under  Side. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  It  hath 
twining  fhrubby  Stalks,  covered  with  a  dark  Bark, 
which  twift  round  any  neighbouring  Support,  and  will 
rife  more  than  forty  Feet  high,  fending  out  flender 
Branches  from  the  Side,  which  twine  round  each 
other,  and  are  garnilhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  near  four  Inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the 
Middle,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
pale  on  their  under,  Handing  by  Pairs,  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  toward  the  End 
of  the  final!  Branches  in  Bunches,  they  are  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  and  hairy  on  their  Infide,  compofed  of 
one  Petal  cut  into  five  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom, 
which  fpread  open  in  Form  of  a  Star,  and  within  is  fi- 
tuated  a  Nedtarium,  which  goes  round  the  five  fhort 
Stamina  and  Germen,  and  is  hairy.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  double  long  taper  Pod  or  Capfule, 
filled  with  comprefied  Seeds  lying  over  each  other  like 
the  Scales  of  Fifh,  having  a  foft  Down  fixed  to  their 
Top.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  but  rare¬ 
ly  ripens  its  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  of  the  Branches,' 
which  will  put  out  Roots  in  one  Year,  and  may  then  be 
cut  from  the  old  Plant,  and  planted  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  their  Leaves  begin  to  fall,  or  in  the  Spring, 
before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  and  muft  be  planted  where 
they  may  have  Support,  otherwife  they  will  trail  on  the 
Ground,  and  fallen  themfelves  about  whatever  Plants 
are  near  them. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  ;  this  hath 
many  flender  Stalks,  which  twine  about  each  other,  or 
any  neighbouring  Support,  and  will  rife  near  three 
Feet  high,  puting  out  feveral  fmall  Side  Branches, 
thefe  are  hairy  as  are  alfo  the  Leaves,  which  are  oval, 
about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad,  Handing  by  Pairs  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks* 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  Bunches  from  the  Side 
of  the  Stalks,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  worn-out  pur- 
plifh  Colour,  and  a  fweet  Scent,  being  cut  into  five  nar  - 
row  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom.  It  flowers  in  the 
Summer  Months,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds  here. 
There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  fmooth  Leaves  and 
Stalks,  from  the  fame  Country. 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  growing  naturally  at  La  V era  Cruz  in  America. 
This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk  to  the  Height  of 
five  or  fix  Feet,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark  puting  out 
many  weak  Branches,  which  twift  themfelves  about  any 
neighbouring  Support,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  twenty 
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Feet ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
three  Inches  long,  and  two  broad  near  their  Bafe  ;  they 
are  of  ayellowifh  green,  covered  with  filky  Hairs,  which 
are  foft  to  the  Touch  •,  they  Land  oppofite  by  Pairs 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out 
in  fmall  Bunches  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  they 
are  fmall,  white,  and  of  the  open  Bell  Shape ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fwelling  taper  Pods,  filled  with  Seeds 
crowned  with  long  feathery  Down. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  fent  the  Seeds.  This  hath 
llender,  fhrubby,  climbing  Stalks,  which  fallen  round 
the  neighbouring  Trees,  and  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
thirty  Feet,  covered  with  a  purplilh  Bark,  garnifhed 
with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  about  two  Inches  long  and 
one  broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  pretty  thick  Texture-, 
thefe  Hand  upon  Ihort  Foot  Stalks  oppofite.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  in  fmall  Bunches,  Handing  upon  very  long  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  very  flen- 
der  taper  Pods,  near  a  Foot  long,  having  fmall  fwell¬ 
ing  Joints  an  Inch  apart ;  in  each  of  thefe  are  lodged 
three  or  four  flat  oval  Seeds,  with  a  Plume  of  Down  on 
their  Top. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  it  to  England  in  1730. 
This  hath  fhrubby  climbing  Stalks  like  the  former, 
which  twine  about  the  neighbouring  Trees,  and  rife 
ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  puting  out  a  great  Number  of 
fmall  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  one  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  lucid  green.  Handing 
on  fhort  Foot  Stalks  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  three  or  four  toge¬ 
ther  upon  the  fame  Ihort  Foot  Stalk  ;  thefe  have  a 
Ihort  Tube,  which  is  cut  into  five  Segments  at  the 
Top,  which  fpread  open  they  are  yellow,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  flender  Pods  between  four  and  five  Inches 
long,  which  have  fwelling  Joints  where  the  Seeds  are 
lodged,  and  a  brown  feathery  Down  on  their  Top. 
The  Joints  of  thefe  Pods  do  not  fwell  fo  much  as  thofe 
of  the  other,  nor  are  the  Spaces  between  the  Joints  fo 
Hender. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this 
hath  flender  climbing  Stalks  covered  with  a  green  Bark, 
which  twine  about  the  neighbouring  Trees,  and  rife 
thirty  Feet  high  ;  the  Joints  are  far  afunder,  at  each 
are  placed  two  Spear- lhaped  Leaves  oppofite,  Handing 
upon  Ihort  Foot  Stalks  they  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  light  green,  ending 
in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side 
of  the  Stalks  in  a  Sort  of  Umbel,  Handing  upon  Foot 
Stalks  between  two  and  three  Inches  long they  are  of 
a  pure  white,  and  fmell  very  fweet,  and  are  cut  into 
five  Segments  almoH  to  the  Bottom  ;  thefe  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  taper  Pods  about  two  Inches  long,  ending  in 
acute  Points,  filled  with  oblong  Seeds,  crowned  with 
long  Down. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope-,  this  hath  very  flender  twining  Stalks,  which 
twifi  about  each  other,  and  any  of  the  neighbouring 
Plants,  rifing  four  or  five  Feet  high  ;  they  are  hairy^ 
and  garnifhed  with  Leaves  almofi  Heart-fhaped  ;  they 
are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  Inch  broad, 
hoary  on  their  under  Side,  but  of  a  lucid  green  on  the 
upper.  Handing  by  Pairs  on  Ihort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  Clufiers  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk, 
they  are  fmall,  and  cut  into  five  Segments,  which 
fpread  open  flat  -,  they  are  of  a  worn-out  purple  Co¬ 
lour,  and  have  a  flrong  fweet  Scent.  Thefe  appear  in 
July  and  Augujl ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  fecond  and  lafl  mentioned  Sorts  are  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  this  Country,  with  a  little  Protec¬ 
tion  from  the  FroH  in  Winter.  If  thefe  are  Iheltered 
under  a  common  Frame,  or  placed  in  a  Green-houfe 
during  the  Winter  Seafon,  and  placed  abroad  with 
other  hardy  exotick  Plants  in  Summer,  they  will  thrive 
and  flower  very  well ;  but  as  all  the  Plants  of  this  Ge¬ 
nus  have  a  milky  Juice,  fo  they  fhould  not  have  much 
Wet,  efpecially  in  cold  Weather,  lefl  it  rot  them. 
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They  are  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  of  tl 
Branches,  which  in  one  Year  will  have  Roots  enoi 
to  tranfplant ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  a  li»ht  fa< 
Loam  not  rich,  and  the  Pots  mult  not  be  too  Jar 
for  when  they  are  over-poted,  they  will  not  thrive. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  Sorts,  are  t 
der ;  thefe  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unleis  they 
placed  in  a  warm  Stove.  They  may  be  propao-ated 
laying  down  of  their  Branches,  in  the  fame  Ma'nne 
the  former  ;  or  from  Seeds,  when  they  can  be  procu 
from  the  Places  where  they  naturally  grow.  Ti 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot  Bed,  and  when 
Plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  treated  in  the  fameM 
ner  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  conflantly  kept  plunged  in 
Tan  Bed  of  the  Stove,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  mi 
better  than  in  any  other  Situation,  but  the  Stove  fho 
not  be  kept  too  warm  in  Winter  j  and  in  the  Sumn 
the  Plants  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admi 
to  them  ;  for  when  they  are  kept  too  clofe,  their  Lea 
will  be  covered  with  lnfefts,  and  the  Plants  will 
come  fickly  in  a  fhort  Time. 

All  the  Species  of  this  Genus  are  fuppofed  to  be  hi 
ful  to  Animals,  as  the  Dogfbanes  in  general  are,  t 
thefe  are  very  near  akin  to  them,  both  in  their  Cl 
rafters  and  Qualities. 

PERIWINKLE.  See  Vinca. 

PERSEA.  Plum ,  Nov.  Gen.j\\.  Tab.  20.  Law 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  452.  The  Avocado,  or  AvogatoPe 
The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  no  Empalement ,  but  is  compofed  of 
Petals  ending  in  acute  Points,  which  fpread  open.  It  hi 
fix  Stamina  which  are  about  half  the  Length  of  the  Pete 
terminated  by  roundijh  Summits,  and  a  fhort  Style  crow. , 
by  a  pyramidal  Germen ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  lai 
fle/hy  pyramidal  Fruit,  inclofing  an  oval  Seed  having  tl: 
Lobes. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  muH  Be  ranged  in  the  feven 
Seftion  of  TourneforP s  twenty-firfl  Clafs,  which  indue 
the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Point 
turns  to  a  Fruit  with  a  hard  Kernel.  Dr.  Linmeus  joi' 
this  to  his  Genus  of  Laurus,  which  he  places  in  the  fii 
Seftion  of  his  ninth  Clals,  which  -includes  thofe  Plat 
whofe  Flowers  have  nine  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Persea.  Cluf  Hifi.  The  Avocado,  or  AvogatoPed 

This  Tree  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Spanifn  JVej, 
Indies ,  as  alfo  in  the  Iiland  of  Jamaica ,  and  hath  bet 
tranfpl anted  into  moH  of  the  Englifh  Settlements  in  tl 
JVefl-Indies ,  on  Account  of  its  Fruit ;  which  is  n< 
only  efleemed  by  the  Inhabitants  as  a  Fruit  to  be  eate 
by  Way  of  Defert,  but  is  very  neceflary  for  the  Snj 
port  of  Life.  The  Fruit  of  itfelf  is  very  infipid,  f< 
which  Reafon  they  generally  eat  it  with  the  Juice  <{ 
Lemons  and  Sugar,  to  give  it  a  Piquancy.  It  is  vet 
nourifhing,  and  is  reckoned  a  great  Incentive  to  Venij 
ry.  Some  People  eat  this  Fruit  with  Vinegar  an 
Pepper. 

This  Tree,  in  the  warm  Countries  where  it  is  planted 
grows  to  the  Height  of  thirty  Feet  or  more,  and  has! 
Trunk  as  large  as  our  common  Apple  Trees ;  the  Bari 
is  fmooth,  and  of  an  Afh  Colour  ;  the  Branches  are  bi 
fet  with  pretty  large,  oblong,  fmooth  Leaves,  like  tho: 
of  Laurel,  which  are  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  and  cor 
tinue  on  the  Tree  throughout  the  Year.  The  Flowei 
dnd  Fruit  are,  for  the  mofl  Part,  produced  toward  tl: 
Extremity  of  the  Branches.  The  Fruit  is  as  large  j 
one  of  the  largefl  Pears,  inclofing  a  large  Seed  wit 
two  Lobes  included  in  a  thin  Shell. 

In  Europe  this  Plant  is  preferved  as  a  Curioflty,  b 
thofe  Perfons  who  delight  in  coliefling  exotick  Plants 
and  though  there  is  little  Hope  of  its  producing  Fruii 
yet  for  the  Beauty  of  its  fhining  green  Leaves,  whic 
continue  through  the  Winter,  it  deferves  a  Place  i 
every  curious  Colleflion  of  Plants. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  obtaine’ 
as  frefli  as  poliible,  from  the  Countries  of  its  Growth! 
and  if  they  are  brought  over  in  Sand,  they  will  be  mor 
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to  grow,  than  fuch  as  are  brought  over  dry.  Thefe 
)r  Seeds  fliould  be  planted  in  Pots,  filled  with 
ich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
which  fliould  be  kept  pretty  warm.  The  Pots 
be  alfo  frequently  watered  when  the  Earth  ap- 
Iry,  -which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  Vegetation 
Seed,  provided  the  Water  is  not  given  in  large 
ities,  which  would  rot  them.  In  about  five  or 
:eks  the  Plants  will  come  up,  when  they  muft  be 
[  very  tenderly,  for  the  Bed  muft  be  kept  in  a 
emperature  for  Heat ;  and  when  the  Day  proves 
the  frefli  Air  fliould  be  admited  to  the  Plants, 
Ing  the  Glafles  a  little.  When  they  have  grown 
four  Inches  high,  they  fliould  be  carefully  tranf 
d ;  and  where  there  are  feveral  Plants  in  one 
hey  muft  be  parted,  being  careful  to  preferve  a 
f  Earth  to  the  Root  of  each,  and  planted  into 
;e  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
lunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving 
de  them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after 
Time  they  fliould  have  frefli  Air  admited  to 
in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon. 
;ds  Michaelmas  the  Plants  muft  be  removed  into 
>ve,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  where,  du- 
ie  Winter  Seafon,  they  fliould  be  kept  very  warm, 
uft  be  gently  watered  twice  a  Week.  In  the 
;  the  Plants  fliould  be  fliifted  into  Pots  a  Size  lar- 
an  the  former,  and  the  Bark  Bed  fliould  be  then 
:dwith  frefli  Tan,  which  will  fet  the  Plants  in  a 
lg  State  early,  whereby  they  will  make  a  fine 
:fs  the  following  Summer.  Thefe  Plants  muft 
ftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  for  they  are  too  tender 
r  the  open  Air  in  this  Country  at  any  Seafon. 

X.SICA.  1 Tcurn .  Lift.  R.  H.  62 4.  Tab.  402.  Amyg- 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  545.  [fo  called  of  Perfia  in 
from  whence  this  Kind  of  ,Plant  was  brought  into 
irriate,]  the  Peach  Tree. 

'he  Characters  are. 

Flower  has  a  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  cut 
ve  obtufe  Segments  which  fpread  open.  It  hath 
>long,  oval,  obtufe  Petals  which  are  inferted  in 
\palement ,  and  about  thirty  erect  Jlender  Stamina 
are  Jhorter  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  Jingle  Sum- 
hefe  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  Empalement .  It  hath  a 
h  hairy  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Style  the  Length  of  the 
a,  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma.  The  Germen  after- 
becomes  a  roundifh,  woolly ,  large ,  fucculent  Fruit , 
longitudinal  Furrow  inclofing  an  oval  Nut  with  a 
hell,  having  many  PunClures. 
s  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Section 
irneforC s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
md  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  turns 
'uit  inclofing  a  Nut  with  a  hard  Shell.  Dr.  Linnaeus 
it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  twelfth  Clafs,  which 
ics  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  from  twenty  to 
Stamina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement  of 
lower. 

ere  is  a  great  Variety  of  thefe  Trees,  which  are 
ated  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in 
‘-ins;  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruit  from  the  different 
lof  Europe :  I  fliall  therefore  firft  beg  Leave  to 
on  two  or  three  Sorts,  which  are  cultivated  for 
iauty  of  their  Flowers  ;  after  which,  I  fhall  enu- 
e  the  feveral  Varieties  of  good  Fruit  which  have 
to  my  Knowledge. 

Persic  a  vulgaris,  fore  plena.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H. 
Common  Peach  Tree,  with  double  Flowers. 
Persica  Africana  nana,  fore  incarnato  fimplici. 

.  Inf.  R.  H.  625.  Dwarf  Almond,  with  Angle 
-rs,  vulgo. 

Persica  Africana  nana,  fore  incarnato  pleno. 

.  Inf.  R.  H.  625.  Double  flowering  Dwarf  Al- 
,  vulgo. 

e  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  a  very  great  Ornament  in  a 
fn  early  in  the  Spring,  the  Flowers  being  very 
double,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  or  purple  Colour, 
may  be  planted  in  Standards,  and,  if  intermixed 
gft  other  flowering  Trees  of  the  fame  Growth, 
>  a  very  agreeable  Variety  ;  or  it  may  be  planted 
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againft  the  Walls  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  the 
beautiful  Appearance  of  its  Flowers  early  in  the  Spring 
will  be  more  acceptable  in  fuch  Places  than  the  choiceft 
Fruits,  which  muft  be  expofed  to  Servants,  and  others, 
fo  that  they  feldom  can  be  preferved  in  large  Families 
until  they  are  ripe.  This  Tree  may  be  propagated  by 
buding  it  on  the  Almond  or  Plum  Stocks,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  other  Sort  of  Peaches,  and  Ihould  be 
planted  in  a  good  frefh  Soil  that  is  not  over  moift. 

The  other  two  Sorts  are  of  humbler  Growth,  feldom 
riling  above  three  or  four  Feet  high  *  thefe  may  be  bud- 
ed  upon  Almond  Stocks,  or  propagated  by  Layers ; 
they  will  alfo  take  upon  Plum  Stocks,  but  they  are  very 
apt  to  canker,  after  they  have  flood  four  of  five  Years 
upon  thofe  Stocks,  efpecially  that  with  double  Flowers, 
which  is  tenderer  than  the  other,  which  fends  out  Suck¬ 
ers  from  the  Root,  whereby  it  may  be  propagated  in 
great  Plenty. 

Thefe  Shrubs  make  a  very  agreeable  Variety  amongii 
low  flowering  Trees,  in  fmall  Wildernefs  Quarters.  The 
Angle  Sort  flowers  in  the  Begining  of  April ,  and  the 
double  is  commonly  a  Fortnight  later. 

I  fliall  now  proceed  to  mention  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
good  Peaches  which  have  come  to  my  Knowledge  •, 
and  though  perhaps  a  greater  Number  of  Sorts  may  be 
found  in  fome  Catalogues  of  Fruits,  yet  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  many  of  them  are  not  the  fame  Kinds  called  by 
different  Names  •,  for,  in  Order  to  determine  the  various 
Kinds,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  the  Shape  and  Size  of 
the  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  different  Parts  of  the  Fruit ; 
for  this  does  fometimes  determine  the  Kind,  when  the 
Fruit  alone  is  not  furficient ;  befides,  there  is  a  vaft  Dif¬ 
ference  in  the  Size  and  Flavour  of  the  fame  Peach* 
when  planted  on  different  Soils  and  AfpeCts  ;  fo  that  it 
is  almoft  impoflible  for  a  Perfon  who  is  very  convert 
fant  with  thefe  Fruits  to  diftinguifh  them,  when  brought 
from  various  Gardens. 

The  prefent  Confufion  of  the  Names  of  Fruits,  hath 
been  many  Times  owing  to  the  bringing  over  Trees 
from  France ;  for  the  Perfons  who  are  generally  ein- 
ployed  to  bring  over  thofe  Trees  for  Sale,  are  entirely* 
ignorant  of  their  various  Sorts,  and  do  themfelves  take 
them  upon  Truft,  from  the  Perfons  who  make  it  theix 
Bufinefs  to  propagate  great  Quantities,  to  fupply  the 
Markets  of  France ,  whither  they  are  brought  in  Wag¬ 
gons,  and  fold  out  in  Parcels  to  thofe  Perfons  who 
bring  them  into  England.  It  alfo  happens  many  Times* 
if  they  are  received  by  right  Names,  that  thefe  in  Length 
of  Time  are  loft,  or  the  Trees  come  into  the  Poffeflion 
of  other  Perfons,  who  not  knowing  the  true  Name  of 
the  Fruit,  do  often  give  them  new  Names,  whereby 
there  is  fuch  a  Confufion  in  the  Names  of  Fruit,  as  is 
impoflible  to  re&ify  ;  and  hence  fome  Perfons  have  fup- 
pofed  a  much  greater  Variety  of  Peaches  than  there  is 
in  Reality,  though  as  the  greateft  Part  of  thefe  have 
been  obtained  from  Seeds,  fo  their  Varieties  may  be 
multiplied  annually,  until  there  be  no  End  of  the  Sorts. 
However,  I  fliall  content  myfelf  with  enumerating  the 
principal  Sorts  now  known  in  England ,  which  are  fuffi- 
cient  for  any  Gentleman  to  make  a  Collection  to  coa* 
tinue  through  the  whole  Seafon  of  Fruit. 

1 .  The  white  Nutmeg  (called  by  the  French ,  L'Avant 
Peche  Blanche)  :  This  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves,  but  ge¬ 
nerally  flioots  very  weak,  unlefs  it  is  buded  upon  an 
Apricot  Stock  *  the  Flowers  are  large  and  open,  the 
Fruit  is  fmall  and  white,  as  is  alfo  the  Pulp  at  the 
Stone,  from  which  it  feparates ;  it  is  a  little  mufky  and 
fugary,  but  is  only  efteemed  for  its  being  the  firft  Sort 
ripe.  It  is  in  eating  pretty  early  in  July,  and  foon  be¬ 
comes  meally. 

2.  The  red  Nutmeg  (called  by  the  French ,  UAvant 
Peche  de  Troyes):  This  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves,  the 
Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  Fruit  is  larger  and 
rounder  than  the  white  Nutmeg,  and  is  of  a  bright 
Vermilion  Colour ;  the  Flefti  is  white,  and  very  red  at 
the  Stone  5  it  has  a  rich  mufky  Flavour,  and  parts  from 
the  Stone.  This  Peach  is  well  efteemed,  it  ripens  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  July. 

3.  The  early  or  fmall  Mignon  (called  by.  the  French , 
La  Double  de  Troyes,  or  Mignonette)  :  This  Tree  has 
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filial!  contracted  Flowers,  the  Fruit  is  of  a  middling 
Size,  and  round  •,  it  is  very  red  on  the  Side  next  the 
Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  white,  and  feparates  from  the  Stone, 
where  it  is  red  ;  the  Juice  is  vinous  and  rich.  It  is  ripe 
the  End  of  July,  orBegining  of  Auguft. 

4.  The  yellow  Alberge :  This  Tree  has  fmooth 
.Leaves ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the 
Fruit  is  of  a  middling  Size,  fomewhat  long  •,  the  Flefh 
is  yellow  and  dry  •,  it  is  feldom  well  flavoured,  but 
fhould  be  perfectly  ripe  before  it  is  gathered,  otherwife 
it  is  good  for  little.  It  is  ripe  early  in  Auguft. 

5.  The  white  Magdalen  :  '  This  Tree  has  fawed 
Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  Wood  is 
generally  black  at  the  Pith  ;  the  Fruit  is  round,  of  a 
middling  Size  ;  the  Flefh  is  white  to  the  Stone,  from 
which  it  feparates ;  the  Juice  is  feldom  high  flavoured  ; 
the  Stone  is  very  fmall.  This  ripens  early  in  Auguft. 

6.  The  early  Purple  (Tailed  by  the  French ,  La  Four- 
free  h'ative)  :  This  Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  Fruit  is  large,  round,  and 
of  a  fine  red  Colour ;  the  Flefh  is  white,  but  very  red 
at  the  Stone  ;  is  very  full  of  Juice,  which  has  a  rich 
vinous  Flavour,  and  is  by  aid  good  Judges  efteemed  an 
excellent  Peach.  This  is  ripe  before  the  Middle  of 
Aiiguft. 

7.  The  large  or  French  Mlgnon :  The  Leaves  of  this 
T ree  are  fmooth  ;  the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the 
Fruit  is  a  little  oblong,  and  generally  fwelling  on  one 
Side  ;  it  is  of  a  fine  Colour  ;  the  Juice  is  very  fugary, 
and  6f  a  high  Flavour  ;  the  Flefh  is  White,-  but  very 
red  at  the  Stone,  which  is  fmall.  This  is  ripe  in  the 
Middle  of  AvftUft,  and  is  juftfy  efteemed  one  of  the  be  ft 
Poaches ;  this  feparates'  from  the  Stone.  This  Sort  of 
Peach  is  tender,  and  will  not  thrive  on  a  common 
Stock,  fo  is  generally  buded  upon  feme  vigorous  fhoot- 

.i'ng-  Peach,  or  an  Apricot,  by  the  Nurfery  Men,  which 
enhances  the  Price  of  the  Trees.  But  the  belt  Method 
is  to  bud  this  Peach  into  fome  old  healthy  Apricot, 
which  is  planted  to  a!  South  or  South-eafl  Afpett,  and 
to  cut  away  the  Apricot  when  the  Buds  have  taken,  and 
made  Shoots  :  Upon  fome  Trees  which  I  have  feen, 
tli us'  managed,  there  has  been  a  much  greater  Quantity 
of' fairer,  and  better  flavoured  Fruit,  than  I  have  ever 
o'bferved  in  any  other  Management,  and  the  Trees  have 
been  much  more  healthy. 

8.  The  Chevheufe,  dr  Belle  Chevreufe :  This  Tree  has 
fmooth  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ; 
the  Fruit  is  of  a  middling  Size,  a  little  oblong,  of  a 
fine  red  Colour  ;  the  FlCfh  is  white,  but  very  red  at  the 
Stone,  from  which  it  feparates ;  it  is  very  full  of  a  rich 
lugary  Juice,  and  ripens  toward  the  End  of  Auguft. 
This  is  a  very  good  Bearer,  and  may  be  ranged  with 
the  good  Peaches. 

9.  The  rCd  Magdalen  (called  by  the  French  about 
Paris,  Madeleine  de  Courfon )  :  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree 
art  deeply  fawed  ;  the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the 
Fruit  is  large  and  round,  of  a  fine  red  Colour;  the 
Flefh  is  white,  but  very  red  at  the  Stone,  from  which  it 
feparates ;  the  Juice  is  very  fugary,  and  of  an  exquifite 
Flavour.  The  Frtiit  is  ripe  the  End  of  Auguft ;  it  is 
one  of  the  befl  Sort  of  Peaches. 

id.  The  early  Newington  (or  Smith’s  Newington ): 
This  is  very  like,  if  not  the  fame,  with  what  the  French 
call  Le  Pavie  blanc.  This  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves ;  the 
Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  middling 
Size,  is  of  a  fine  red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun ;  the 
Flefh  is  firm  and  white,  but  very  red  at  the  Stone,  to 
Which  it  clofely  adheres.  It  hath  a  fugary  Juice,  and 
i§  ripe  the  End  of  Auguft. 

11.  The  Montauban :  This  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves ; 
the  Flowers  are  large  and  open ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  Size,  of  a  deep  red,  inclining  to  purple  next  the 
Sun,  but  of  a  pale  Colour  toward  the  Wall ;  the  Flefh 
is  melting  and  white  to  the  Stone,  from  which  it  fepa¬ 
rates  ;  the  Juice  is  rich,  and  the  Tree  is  a  good  Bearer. 
U  ripens  the  Middle  of  Auguft,  and  is  well  efteemed.  - 

12.  The  Malta  (which  is  very  like,  if  not  the  fame, 
with  the  Italian. Peach)  :  This  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves ; 
the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  Size,  of  a  fine  red  next  the  Sun ;  the  Flefh  is 
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white  and  melting,  but  red  at  the  Stone,  from  1  y 
it  feparates  ;  the  Stone  is  flat  and  pointed  ;  the  T.  : 
a  good  Bearer.  This  ripens  the  End  of  Auguft.  '  i  ' 

13.  The  Nobleft:  This  Tree  has  fawed  Le 
the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  Fruit  is  lari  ( 
a  bright  red  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  white  andV  ;{j 
mg,  and  ieparates  from  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  jr 
red  Colour;  the  Juice  is  very  rich  in  a  goodSeafc  ] 
ripens  the  End  of  Auguft. 

14.  The  Chancellor:  The  Leaves  of  this  Tre  ar 
fmooth  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmali  and  contracted  yj 
Fruit  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  Belle  Chevreufe  4 
is  rounder ;  the  Flefh  is  white  and  melting,  and  r, 
rates  from  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  fine  red  Co  ir 
the  Skin  is  very  thin,  and  the  Juice  is  very  rich  ] 
ripens  about  the  End  of  Auguft ,  and  is  efteemed  c  c 
the  beft  Sort  of  Peaches.  This  Tree  is  very  tender  n 
will  not  fucceed  on  common  Stocks,  fo  is  buded  ic 
as  the  Mignon ;  and  if  buded  on  Apricots,  as  w,  jj 
reded  for  that  Sort,  will  thrive  much  better  than  ii  r, 
other  Method. 

1 5.  The  Bellegarde  (or  as  the  French  call  it,  the  % 
lanae) :  This  Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves  ;  the  Flowe  ir 
fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  Fruit  is  ve-ry  large  and  re  ;d 
of  a  deep  purple  Colour  on  the  Side  to  the  Sun ;  h 
Flefh  is  white,  melting,  and  fepa-rates  from  the  S  it 
where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  Colour ;  the  Juice  is  veryi  t 
This  ripens  the  Begining  of  September,  and  is  ane;  ;j 
lent  Peach,  but  at  prefen-t  not  common. 

1 6.  The  Lijle  (or  as  the  French  call  it.  La  petite  '0 
lette  hdtive)  :  This  Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves;  , 

i  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  Fruit  is  ; 
middling  Size,  of  a  fine  Violet  Colour  toward  the  3 
the  Flelh  is  of  a  pale  yellow  and  melting,  but  ad  1 
to  the  Stone,  Where  it  is  very  red  ;  the  Juice  is  :\ 
vinous.  'Phis  ripens  the  Begining  of  September.  \ 

17.  The  B  our  dine  :  This  Tree  has  fmooth  Le;  ; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted;  the  Fruit  isd  e 
round,  and  of  a  fine  red  Colour  next  the  Sufi ;  the  J  ft 
is  white,  melting,  and  feparates  from  the  Stone,  v  r< 
it  is  of  a  fine  red  Colour  ;  the  Juice  is  vinous  and  1 1: 
this  ripens  the  Begining  of  September ,  and  is  gri 
efteemed  by  the  Curious.  The  Tree  bears  plentif! 
and  will  produce  Fruit  in  Standards  very  well.  . 

18.  The  Rojjanna :  This  Tree  has  fmooth  Lea  r 
the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted ;  the  Fruit  is  h  e 
a  little  more  long  than  the  Alberge  ;  the  Flelh  is !  1- 
low;  and  feparates  from  the  Stone,  where  it  is  red;  i< 
Juice  is  rich  and  vinous.  This  ripens  the  Beginin  u 
September,  and  is  efteemed  a  good  Peach.  This  i:  )f 
fame  with  what  fome  call  the  purple,  and  others'  u 
red  Adberge,  it  being  of  a  fine  purple  Colour  on  i< 
Side  next  the  Sun. 

19.  The  Admirable:  This  Tree  hath  fmooth  Lea  r 
the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  contracted  ;  the  Fru  i: 
large,  round,  and  red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun ;  if 
Flefh  is  white,  melting,  and  feparates  from  the  St  t 
where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  Colour;  the  Juice  is  fur) 
and  rich.  This  ripens  the  Begining  of  September,  v. 
is  by  fome  called  the  early  Admirable,  but  is  cert:  ] 
what  the  French  call  L’ Admirable,  and  they  havi  K 
other  of  this  Name  which  ripens  later. 

20.  The  old  Newington  :  This  Tree  has  fa 
Leaves ;  the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  1 
is  fair  and  large,  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour  next- 
Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  whitC,  melting,  and  clofely  ad! 
to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  Colour ; 
Juice  is  very  rich  and  vinous.  This  is  efteemed  on 
the  beft  Sort  of  Pavies.  It  ripens  about  the  Middi 
September. 

2 1  The Rambouillet  (commonly  called  the Rumbulli 
This  Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  h 
and  open  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  middling  Size,  ra 
round  than  long,  deeply  divided  by  a  Sulcus  or  Fui 
in  the  Middle;  it  is  of  a  fine  red  Colour  next  the^ 
but  of  a  light  yellow  next  the  Wall ;  the  FJeu 
melting,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  feparates  1 
the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  Colour ; 
Juice  is  rich,  and  of  a  vinous  Flavour.  I his  nj 

the  Middle  pf  September,  and  is  a  good  Bearer.  J 

22.  I 

•  .  _  • 
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The  Bdlis  (which  I  believe  to  be  what  the 
h  call  La  Belle  de  Vitry)  :  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  fawed  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmali  and  contracted  ; 
truit  is  of  a  middle  Size,  round,  and  of  a  pale 
ext  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  white,  and  adheres  to 
>tone,  where  it  is  red;  the  Juice  is  vinous  and 
This  ripens  in  the  Middle  of  September. 

The  Portugal :  This  Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves  ; 
'lowers  are  large  and  open  ;  the  Fruit  is  large, 
}f  a  beautiful  red  Colour  towards  the  Sun  ;  the 
is  generally  lpoted  ;  the  Flelh  is  firm,  white,  and 
y  adheres  to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  faint  red 
,ir  ;  the  Stone  is  fmali,  but  full  of  deep  Furrows  ; 
uice  is  rich  and  vinous.  This  ripens  the  Middle 
Member. 

.  La  Leton  Venus  (or  Venus's  Bread),  fo  called 
its  having  a  Rifing  like  a  Dug,  or  Bubby  :  This 
has  fmooth  Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmali  and 
a&ed  ;  the  Fruit  is  of  a  middling  Size  refembling 
Admirable,  of  a  pale  red  Colour  next  the  Sun  ; 
delh  is  melting,  white,  and  feparates  from  the 
where  it  is  red;  the  Juice  is  fugary  and  rich, 
ripens  late  in  September. 

La  Pourpree  (or  as  the  French  call  it  Pourpree 
ve,  i.  e..  tire  late  Purple) ;  this  Tree  has  very  large 
es,  which  are  fawed  ;  the  Shoots  are  very  ftrong  ; 
dowers  are  fmali  and  contracted  ;  the  Fruit  is 
,  rounds  and  of  a  fine  purple  Colour  ;  the  Flefh 
ite,  melting,  and  feparates  from  the  Stone,  where 
red;  the  Juice  is  fugary  and  rich.  This  ripens 
a  September. 

.  The  Nivette.  :  This.  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves  ; 
dowers  are;  fmali  and  contracted  ;  the  Fruit  is 
,  Ibmewhat  longer  than  round,  of  a  bright  red 
ir  next  the  Sun,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  on  the  other 
,  the  Flelh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  Juice,  and 
ry  red  at  the  Stone,  from  which  it  feparates.  This 
eemed  one  of  the  belt  Peaches ;  it  ripens  in  the 
lie  of  September. 

.  The  Royal  (La  Royale )  :  This  Tree  has  fmooth 
es ;  the  Flowers  are  fmali  and  contracted  ;  the 
:  is  large,  round,  and  of  a  deep  red  on  the  Side 
the  Sun,  and  of  a  paler  Colour  on  the  other  Side  ; 
’lefh  is  white,  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  Juice  ; 
trts  from  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red 
ur.  This  ripens  the  Middle  of  September ,  and, 
i  the  Autumn  is  good,  is  an  excellent  Peach, 
h  The  Perfupue:  This  Tree  has  fawed  Leaves; 
Flowers  are  fmali  and  contracted;  the  Fruit  is 
■,  oblong,  and  of  a  fine  red  Colour  next  the  Sun  ; 
defh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  Juice  ;  it  fepa- 
from  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  red  Colour. 
Stalk  has  a  fmali  Knot  upon  it ;  this  makes  a  fine 
and  is  a  good  Bearer ;  it  ripens  the  End  of 
"mber.  Many  Gardeners  call  this  the  Nivette. 

).  The  monftrous  Pavy  of  Pomponne  (called  by  the 

Ich  La  Pavie  rouge  de  Pomponne )  ;  the  Leaves  of  this 
;  are  fmooth ;  the  Flowers  are  large  and  open  ; 
Fruit  is  very  large  and  round  ;  many  Times  four- 
inches  in  Circumference ;  the  Flefh  is  white, 
ing,  and  elofely  adheres  to  the  Stone,  where  it  is 
.  deep  red  Colour;  the  Outfide  is  a  beautiful  red 
the  Sun,  and  of  a  pale  Flefh  Colour  on  the 
r  Side.  This  ripens  the  End  of  Oblober ,  and,  when 
Autumn  is  warm,  is  an  excellent  Peach. 
d.  The  Catharine  :  This  Tree  hath  fmooth  Leaves; 
Flowers  are  fmali  and  contracted  ;  the  Fruit  is 
e,  round,  and  of  a  dark  red  Colour  next  the 
;  the  Flefh  is  white,  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich 
:e.  It  elofely  adheres  to  the  Stone,  where  it  is  of  a 
>  red  Colour;  it  ripens  the  Begining  of  Oblober , 
in  very  good  Seafons  is  an  excellent  Peach,  but 
g  fo  very  late  ripe,  there  are  not  many  Situations 
re  it  ripens  well. 

i.  The  Bloody  Peach  (called  by  the  French  La 
\uindk ) f  This  Peach  is  of  a  middling  Size,  of  a 
J  red  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  of  a  deep  red 
e  to  the  Stone,  and  from  thence  is,  by  fome  Gar- 
ers  called  the  Mulberry  Peach.  This  Fruit  rarely 
ns  in  England ,  fo  is  not  often  planted,  but  this 
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Fruit  bakes  and  preferves  excellently  ;  for  which,  a$ 
alio  the  Curiofity,  one  or  two  Trees  may  be  planted, 
where  there  is  Extent  of  Walling. 

1  here  are  fome  other  Sorts  of  Peaches  which  are 
kept  in  fome  of  the  Nurferies,  but  thofe  which  are  here 
enumerated,  are  the  Sorts  molt  worth  planting,  and  in 
the  Lift  the  choiceft  only  fhould  be  planted  ;  but  I 
fhall  juft  mention  the  Names  of  thofe  Sorts  omited,  for 
the  Satisfaction  of  the  Curious. 

The  Sion ;  the  Bourdeaux ;  the  Swalch  or  Butch  ; 
the  Carlijle  ;  the  Eton  ;  the  Peche  de  Pau  ;  yellow  Ad¬ 
mirable  ;  the  double  Flower.  This  laft  Sort  is  gene¬ 
rally  planted  more  for  the  Beauty  of  the  Flowers,  than 
for  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Fruit ;  of  which  fome  Years 
the  Standard  Trees  produce  great  Plenty ;  but  they  are 
late  ripe,  and  have  a  cold,  watery,  infipid  Juice.  The 
Dwarf  Peach  is  allb  preferved  in  fome  Places  as  a 
Curiofity.  This  is  a  very  tender  Tree,  making  very 
weak  Shoots,  which  are  very  full  of  Flower  Buds.  The 
Fruit  is  not  fo  large  as  a  Nutmeg,  and  not  good,  nor 
will  the  Tree  laft  any  Time,  fo  it  is  not  worth  culti¬ 
vating. 

And  indeed,  from  thefe  thirty-one  above-named, 
there  are  not  above  ten  of  them  which  I  would  advife 
to  be  planted  ;  becaufe,  when  a  Perfon  can  be  furnifhed 
with  thofe  which  are  good,  or  has  the  beft  of  the  Sea- 
Ion,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  plant  any  which  are 
middling  or  indifferent,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  ;  there-, 
fore  the  Sorts,  which  I  fhould  prefer,  are  thefe  after- 
mentioned. 

The  early  Purple ;  the  GroJJe  Mignon ;  Belle  Chevreufe ; 
red  Magdalen  ;  Chancellor  ;  Bellegarde  ;  B  our  dine ; 
Rojfanna  ;  Rambouillet ,  and  Nivette.  Thefe  are  the  Sorts 
beft  worth  planting;  and, as  theyfucceed  each  other, they 
will  furnifh  the  Table  through  the  Seafon  of  Peaches ; 
and,  where  there  is  Room,  and  the  Situation  very 
warm,  one  or  two  Trees  of  the  Catharine  Peach  fhould- 
have  Place ;  for  in  very  warm  Seafons  it  is  an  excellent 
Fruit. 

The  French  diftinguifti  thofe  we  call  Peaches  into  two 
Sorts,  viz.  Pavies  and  Peaches  ;  thofe  are  called  Peaches 
which  quit  the  Stone,  and  thofe,  whofe  Flefh  elofely 
adheres  to  the  Stone,  are  called  Pavies.  Thefe  are 
much  more  efteemed  in  France  than  the  Peaches,  though 
in  England  the  latter  are  prefered  to  the  former  by 
many  Perfons. 

The  French  alfo  diftinguifti  thena  into  male  and 
female  ;  the  Pavies  they  make  to  be  the  male,  and 
the  Peaches  the  female  ;  but  this  Divifion  is  without 
Foundation,  fince  the  Kernels  of  both  Sorts  will  pro¬ 
duce  Trees  equally,  for  the  Flowers  of  Peach  Trees 
are  generally  hermaphrodite,  and  have  all  the  Parts  of 
Generation  in  them,  fo  that  there  is  no  Neceflity  for 
fuppofing  any  of  them  to  be  entirely  male  or  female  : 
but  it  is  likely,  that  this  DiftinCtion  is  of  long  ftanding, 
before  Perfons  had  a  perfect  Notion  of  male  and 
female  in  Plants,  or  at  leaft  they  did  not  know  how  to 
diftinguifti  them  afunder. 

The  NeCtarines  (as  I  have  in  another  Place  Laid)  are 
by  the  French  called  Brugnons ,  which  differ  from  the 
other  two  Sorts,  in  having  a  firm  hard  Flefh,  and  the 
Skin  quite  fmooth,  without  any  Down  upon  them.  The 
Sorts  of  thefe  I  have  already  mentioned  under  the 
Article  Neblarines ,  to  which  the  Reader  may  readiiy 
turn,  therefore  I  fhall  not  repeat  them  in  this  Place. 

I  fhall  now  fet  down  the  good  Qualities  of  Peaches, 
by  which  any  Perfon  may  judge  of  their  Worth. 

A  good  Peach  ought  to  have  a  firm  Flefh  j  the 
Skin  fhould  be  thin,  of  a  deep  or  bright  red  Colour 
next  the  Sun,  and  of  a  yellowifh  Caff  next  the  Wall._ 
The  Flefh  fhould  be  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  full  of 
Juice,  which  fhould  be  high-flavoured;  the  Stone 
fmali,  and  the  Pulp  or  Flefh  very  thick.  When  a 
Peach  hath  all  thefe  Qualities,  it  may  be  efteemed  a 
valuable  Fruit. 

All  the  different  Sorts  of  Peaches  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  obtained  from  the  Stones,  which,  being  planted, 
produce  new  Varieties,  as  do  the  Seeds  of  all  other 
Fruits,  fo  that  where  Perfons  have  Garden  enough  to 
allow  Room  for  propagating  thefe  Fruits  from  Seeds, 
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there  is  no  Doubt  but  many  good  Sorts  may  be  obtained, 
which  will  be  better  adapted  to  our  Climate,  than  fuch 
as  are  brought  from  warmer  Countries  ;  though  it  is 
true,  that  there  will  be  many  of  them  good  for  nothing, 
as  is  the  Cafe  of  molt  Fruits  and  Flowers  which  are 
produced  from  Seeds,  amongft  which  there  may  be 
fome  valuable  Kinds,  fuperior  to  thofe,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  taken  ;  yet  there  is  always  a  great 
Number  which  are  little  worth  ;  but  if  we  can  obtain 
only  two  or  three  valuable  Sorts,  it  is  fufficient  to  make 
amends  for  the  Trouble  of  raifmg  them  ;  but  where 
Perfons  are  fo  curious  as  to  plant  the  Stones  of  thefe 
Fruits,  great  Regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  Sorts,  and  if 
the  Fruits  were  permited  to  remain  upon  the  Trees 
until  they  draped  off,  the  Kernels  would  be  fiter  for 
planting,  and  more  likely  to  grow.  The  belt  Sorts  for 
fowing  are  thofe  whofe  Flefh  is  firm,  and  cleaves  to  the 
Stone  ;  and  from  amongft  thefe  you  fhould  choofe 
fuch  as  ripen  pretty  early,  and  have  a  rich  vinous 
Juice  ;  from  which  Sorts  fome  good  Fruit  may  be 
expeCted. 

Thefe  Stones  fhould  be  planted  in  Autumn,  on  a 
Bed  of  light  dry  Earth,  about  three  Inches  deep,  and 
four  Inches  afunder,  and  in  the  Winter  the  Beds 
fhould  be  covered,  to  proteCt  them  from  the  Froft, 
which,  if  permited  to  enter  deep  into  the  Ground,  will 
deftroy  them.  In  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  the  Weeds, 
which  fhould  alfo  be  cbferved  throughout  the  Summer; 
and  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  very  dry,  if  you  refrefh 
them  now  and  then  with  a  little  Water,  it  will  greatly 
promote  their  Growth.  In  this  Bed  they  fhould  remain 
until  the  following  Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  fo  as  not  to  break  their  tender  Roots, 
and  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery,  in  Rows  three  Feet 
afunder,  and  one  Foot  diftant  Plant  from  Plant  in  the 
R,ows,  obferving  to  lay  a  little  Mulch  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to  prevent  its  drying 
too  faft  ;  and  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  very  dry,  you 
fhould  give  them  a  little  Water  once  a  Week,  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which,  they  fhould  be 
conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  the  Ground 
between  the  Rows  carefully  dug  every  Spring,  to  loofen 
It,  fo  as  that  the  tender  Fibres  may  ftrike  out  on  every 
Side. 

In  this  Nurfery  they  may  continue  one  or  two  Years 
according  to  the  Progress  they  make ;  after  which 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain, 
to  produce  Fruit. 

In  removing  thefe  Trees,  you  fhould  obferve  to  prune 
their  downright  Roots  (if  they  have  any)  pretty  fhort, 
and  to  cut  off  all  bruifed  Parts  of  the  Roots,  as  alfo 
all  the  fmall  Fibres,  which  generally  dry,  and,  when 
left  upon  the  Roots  after  planting  again,  grow  mouldy, 
and  decay,  fo  that  they  are  injurious  to  the  new 
Fibres  which  are  fhot  out  from  the  Roots,  and  very 
often  prevent  the  Growth  of  the  Trees;  but  you 
fhould  by  no  means  prune  their  Heads,  for  the  Plants, 
which  are  produced  from  Stones,  are  generally  of  a 
more  fpongy  Texture,  and  fo  more  liable  to  decay  when 
cut,  than  thofe  which  are  buded  upon  other  Stocks. 
Befides,  as  thefe  Trees  are  defigned  for  Standards  (for 
it  is  not  proper  to  plant  them  againft  Walls,  until  you 
fee  the  Produce  of  the  Fruit,  to  fhew  which  of  them 
deferves  to  be  cultivated,)  they  will  never  require  any 
other  pruning,  but  only  to  cut  out  decayed  Branches, 
or  fuch  as  fhoot  out  very  irregular  from  the  Sides,  for 
more  than  this  is  generally  very  injurious  to  them. 

In  planting  thefe  Trees,  it  will  be  the.  better  Way 
to  difpofe  them  fingly  in  the  Quarters  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  produce  Fruit  much 
better  than  if  they  are  planted  pretty  near  each  other 
in  Rows ;  and,  as  they  are  thus  fingly  difpofed,  they 
will  not  do  much  Injury  to  the  Crops  which  grow 
under  them. 

When  they  have  produced  Fruit,  you  will  foon  be  a 
Judge  of  their  Goodnefs,  therefore  fuch  of  them  as 
Aou  diflike,  may  be  deftroyed,  but  thofe  which  are 
good,  may  be  propagated  by  inoculating  them  upon 
other  Stocks,  which  is  the  common  Method  now 
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praCtifed  to  propagate  thefe  Fruits ;  therefore  I  j] 
now  proceed  to  treat  of  that  more  particularly  ;  jn 
doing  of  which,  I  fliall  fet  down  the  Method  r  ^ 
commonly  praCtifed  by  the  Nurfery  Gardeners,  and  t  j 
propofe  fome  few  Things  of  my  own  as  an  Impro  . 
ment  thereon,  for  fuch  Perfons,  who  are  very  curi  s 
to  have  good  Fruit.  But,  firft, 

You  fhould  be  provided  with  Stocks  of  the  Mu  » 
and  white  Pear  Plums,  which  are  generally  efteer 
the  two  be  ft  Sorts  of  Plums  for  Stocks  to  inocu 
Peaches  and  NeCtarines  upon  ;  as  alfo  fome  Alm< 
and  Apricot  Stocks,  for  fome  tender  Sorts  of  Peacl 
which  will  not  grow  upon  Plum  Stocks.  T1  * 
fhould  be  all  produced  from  the  Stone  (as  hath  b  i 
already  directed  in  the  Article  Nurjery ,)  and  notfr  \ 
Suckers,  for  the  Reafons  there  laid  down.  T1 ; 
Stocks  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  when  they  have  ] 
one  Year’s  Growth  in  the  Seed  Bed,  for  the  youn 
they  are  tranfplanted,  the  better  they  will  fucce 
and  hereby  they  will  be  prevented  from  fending  % 
Roots  deep  in  the  Ground,  for  by  fhortening  th  : 
Roots,  which  feem  fo  difpofed,  it  will  caufe  theft  > 
put  out  horizontal  Roots.  Thefe  Stocks  fhould  : 
planted  at  the  Diftance  above-mentioned,  viz.  »■ 
Rows  three  Feet  afunder,  and  one  Foot  apart  in  • 
Rows.  This  is  wider  than  moft  Nurfery  Men  pi  j 
them,  but  I  fhall  give  my  Reafons  hereafter  for  tl 
When  thefe  Stocks  have  grown  in  the  Nurfery  t  > 
Years,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  bud;  the  Sea* < 
for  which  is  commonly  about  Midfummer,  or  ; 
Time  in  July,  when  the  Rind  will  eafily  feparate  fr  • 
the  Wood;  when  you  fhould  make  choice  of  fo  : 
good  Cutings  of  the  Sorts  of  Fruit  you  intend  to  pro;! 
gate,  always  obferving  to  take  them  from  heali 
Trees,  and  fuch  as  generally  produce  a  good  Quani 
of  well-tafted  Fruit ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  2 
Sort  of  Fruit  may  be  fo  far  degenerated,  where  t 
Care  is  wanting,  as  not  to  be  like  the  fame  Kii 
Befides,  whenever  a  Tree  is  unhealthy,  the  Buds  tal 
from  that  Tree  will  always  retain  the  Diftemper,  it 
greater  or  lefs  Degree,  according  as  it  hath  imbibed 
greater  or  lefs  Quantity  of  the  diftempered  Jui; 
Thus,  for  Inftance,  where  a  Peach  or  NeCtarine  Tj 
hath  been  greatly  blighted,  fo  as  that  the  Shoots  h; 
grown  bufled,  and  the  Leaves  curled  up  to  a  gr 
Degree,  that  Diftemper  is  feldom  recovered  again 
the  greateft  Art,  or  at  leaft  not  under  feveral  Yei 
Management ;  for  let  the  Seafons  prove  ever  fo  favo1, 
able,  yet  thefe  Trees  will  continually  fhew  the  fa; 
Diftemper,  which  many  Perfons  are  fo  weak  as 
fuppofe  a  frefh  Blight ;  whereas  in  Reality  it  is 
other  but  the  Remains  of  the  former  Sicknefs,  wh:| 
are  fpread  and  intermixed  with  all  the  Juices  of  1 
Tree,  fo  that  whatever  Buds  are  taken  from  fill 
Trees,  will  always  retain  a  Part  of  the  Diftemper. 

Upon  the  Care  which  is  taken  in  the  Choice  of  i 
Buds,  the  whole  Succefs  depends  ;  therefore  a  Perfc 
who  is  curious  to  have  good  Fruit,  cannot  be  t 
careful  in  this  Particular,  for,  in  general,  no  more 
regarded  by  thofe  Nurfery  Men  who  are  the  moft  ca. 
ful  in  propagating  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruit  Tre 
than  the  taking  their  Buds  or  Grafts  from  the  tr 
Kinds  of  Fruit  Trees;  but  there  is  ftill  more  C; 
required  to  have  found  healthy  Trees,  efpecially  in  t 
of  Peach  and  Nectarines  ;  for  if  the  Buds  are  tak 
from  young  Plants  in  the  Nurfery,  which  have  r 
produced  Fruit,  the  Shoots  of  which  are  genera 
very  ftrong  and  vigorous,  thefe  Buds  will  have 
vicious  a  Habit,  as  rarely  to  be  corrected,  and  broug 
into  good  Order ;  for  they  will  fhoot  more  like  t 
Willow  than  the  Peach,  the  Joints  being  extended 
a  great  Diftance  from  each  other,  the  Shoots  vt 
grofs,  and  the  Wood  pithy  ;  therefore,  where  t 
Practice  of  taking  the  Buds  from  Nurfery  Trees  is  lo 
continued,  there  can  be  little  Hopes  of  the  Trees 
raifed.  I  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  eve 
curious  Perfon,  to  procure  their  Buds  from  fuch  Tr< 
as  have  been  long  growing,  whofe  Fruit  are  we 
flavoured,  and  the  Trees  perfectly  found  ;  as  alfo  ne\ 
to  make  Choice  of  the  ftrono-eft  or  moft  luxurk 
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of  thefe  Trees,  but  fuch  Shoots  as  are  well- 
oned,  and  whofe  Buds  grow  pretty  clofe  together. 
Ithough  thefe  do  not  make  lb  Itrong  Shoots  the 
ng  Year,  as  thofe  which  are  taken  from  luxuri- 
mclies,  yet  they  will  be  better  difpofed  to  bear 
and  will  make  much  better  Trees. 

Cutings,  with  which  you  are  thus  to  be  provided, 
always  be  taken  from  the  Trees  either  in  a 
5cr  or  Evening,  or  elfe  in  a  cloudy  Day  ;  for  if 
e  cut  off  when  the  Sun  is  very  hot,  the  Shoots 
rfpire  fo  freely,  as  to  leave  the  Buds  deftitute  of 
re,  which  is  often  the  Caufe  of  their  mifcarry- 
,nd  the  fooner  they  are  ufed,  when  cut  from  the 
the  better  they  will  take.  The  Manner  of  this 
ion  being  fully  explained  under  the  Article 
tion,  I  lhall  not  repeat  in  this  Place.  The 
rement  of  thefe  Trees,  during  their  remaining 
in  the  Nurfery,  is  likewife  fully  fet  down  under 
rticle.  1  ihall  therefore  proceed  to  give  fome 
ons  for  the  Choice  of  thefe  Trees,  when  they  are 
procured  from  a  Nurfery.  The  firft  Care  fhould 
ind  out  a  Perfon  of  Charafter  to  deal  with,  on 
Integrity  you  may  depend,  for  having  the  Trees 
fe  Kinds  which  you  propofe,  and  either  fee  them 
up,  or  let  fome  Perfon  you  can  confide  in  do  it 
iu,  becaufe,  as  raoft  of  the  Nurfery  Men  have 
igs  with  each  other,  if  the  Perfon  applied  to  has  not 
rt  of  Fruit  defired  in  his  own  Nurfery,  he  procures 
from  another  ;  and,  if  the  Gardener,  from  whom 
;s  them,  is  not  as  honeft  and  careful  as  himfelf, 
great  Chance  if  the  Trees  prove  to  be  of  the  right 

;  Trees  ftiould  alfo  be  chofen  in  the  Autumn 
others  have  drawn  out  the  bed ;  for  thofe,  who 
tto  the  Nurferies,  if  they  have  Skill,  will  always 
the  fineft  Plants.  In  the  Choice  of  the  Trees, 
tould  obferve  the  Stocks  upon  which  they  have 
juded,  that  they  are  of  the  right  Sort,  whether 
or  Apricot;  that  they  are  found  and  young ;  not 
s  had  been  buded  the  preceding  Year  and  failed, 
ofe  which  have  been  cut  down.  If  the  Size  of  the 
is  near  that  of  a  Man’s  Finger,  it  will  be  better 
f  they  are  larger ;  thefe  fhould  be  clear  of  Mofs 
iker.  The  Buds  fhould  be  of  one  Year’s  Growth 
and  not  fuch  as  have  been  cut  down  in  the 
5,  and  made  a  fecond  Shoot,  nor  fhould  thofe 
be  chofen,  whofe  Shoots  are  very  Itrong  and 
ant,  but  fuch  as  have  clean  Shoots  of  a  moderate 
whofe  Joints  are  not  too  far  afunder,  and  thofe 
which  ftand  in  the  outfide  Rows,  or  near  the 
of  the  Rows,  where  they  have  mod  Air,  are 
ally  fuch  ;  for,  where  they  ftand  clofe  in  the 
ry,  their  Shoots  are  drawn  up  in  Length  ;  their 
>  are  much  farther  afunder,  and  their  Buds  or 
are  flat ;  for  which  Reafon  1  have  before  advifed 
lanting  of  the  Stocks  at  a  greater  Diftance  than 
furfery  Men  generally  allow  them ;  and,  if  a 
il  difcreet  Nurfery  Man  would  be  at  the  Trouble 
xpence  in  the  raifing  of  his  Peach  Trees,  according 
s  Method,  he  would  better  deferve  three  Shillings 
'ree,  than  one  in  the  Manner  they  are  ufually 
;  for,  every  Perfon  who  is  at  the  Expence  of 
ng  Walls  for  Fruit,  fhould  not  think  of  having  a 
hillings  in  the  Purchafe  of  their  Trees ;  becaufe, 
y  are  bad,  or  not  of  the  right  Kinds,  there  is  a 
Lofs  of  Time  and  Expence  to  no  Purpofe,  and 
ifappointment  will  be  fo  great,  after  waiting  three 
ur  Years,  as  to  difcourage  many  from  making 
:r  Trials,  thinking  themfelves  liable  to  the  fame 
ccefs. 

hen  the  Trees  are  chofen  in  the  Nurfery,  the 
Care  muft  be  to  have  them  carefully  taken  up  out 
■  Ground,  fo  as  not  to  break  or  tear  their  Roots, 
'jure  their  Bark;  for,  as  thefe  Trees  are  very  apt 
m  in  thofe  Places  where  they  are  wounded,  there 
>t  be  too  much  Care  taken  of  this.  If  the  Trees 
3  be  tranfported  to  a  diftant  Place,  their  Roots 
d  be  clofely  wraped  either  with  Flaybands,  Straw, 
afe  Haulm,  and  Mats  fewed  over  thefe,  to  prevent 
dr  from  drying  of  their  Roots  and  Branches.  If 
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the  Leaves  of  the  Trees  are  not  fallen  when  they  are 
taken  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  dripped  off,  before 
the  Trees  are  packed  up  ;  for,  when  there  are  many  of 
thefe  left,  they  are  very  apt  to  heat,  if  they  are  long 
in  their  PaflTage,  and  often  oceafion  a  Mouldinefs  very 
hurtful  to  the  Branches. 

We  come  next  to  the  preparing  of  the  Ground  to 
receive  the  Trees.  The  bed  Earth  for  Peach  Trees  is 
fuch  as  is  taken  from  a  Padure  Ground,  that  is  neither 
too  dilf  and  moid,  nor  over  dry,  but  of  a  middling 
Nature  ;  fuch  as  is  termed  Hazel  Loam.  This  fhould 
be  dug  from  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  ten 
Inches  deep,,  taking  the  Turf  with  it,  and  fhould  be 
laid  in  Heaps  eight  or  ten  Months  at  lead  •  but  that- 
which  is  prepared  one  Year  or  more  is  dill  better  before 
it  be  ufed,  that  it  may  have  the  Winter’s  Frod,  and 
Summer’s  Heat  to  mellow  it,  during  which  Time  it 
fhould  be  often  turned,  to  rot  the  Turf,  and  break  the 
Clods,  whereby  it  will  be  rendered  very  light,  and 
eafy  to  work,  and  about  the  Begining  of  September  you 
fhould  carry  it  into  the  Garden,  and  make  the  Borders* 
which  mud  be  raifed  in  Height,  proportionable  to  the 
Moidure  of  the  Garden  ;  but  if  the  Ground  be  very 
wet,  it  will  be  advifable  to  lay  fome  Rubbifh  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Border,  to  drain  off  the  Moidure,  and  to 
prevent  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  from  runing  downward  ; 
and  in  this  Cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  make  fome  Under- 
Drains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Border,  to  convey  off  the 
fuperfiuous  Moidure,  which,  if  detained  about  the 
Roots  of  the  Trees,  will  greatly  prejudice  them  ;  then 
raife  the  Border  of  Earth  at  lead  a  Foot,  or  in  very 
wet  Land  two  Feet,  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground, 
fo  that  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  may  always  remain 
dry  ;  but  if  the  Ground  be  pretty  dry,  the  Borders 
diould  not  be  raifed  above  fix  or  eight  Inches  higher 
than  the  Surface,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  allow  for 
their  finking. 

As  to  the  Breadth  of  thefe  Borders,  that  cannot  be 
too  great ;  but  they  fhould  never  be  lefs  than  fix  or 
eight  Feet  broad,  where  Fruit  Trees  are  planted,  for 
when  the  Borders  are  made  very  narrow,  the  Roots  of  the 
Trees  will  be  fo  confined  in  four  or  five  Years  Time,  that 
they  will  feldom  thrive  well  after.  The  Depth  of  thefe 
Borders  fhould  not  be  greater  than  two  Feet  and  a 
Half;  for  where  they  are  prepared  to  a  great  Depth,  it 
only  intices  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  downward,  which 
may  be  the  Caufe  of  their  future  Barrennefs,  for  their 
Roots,  being  got  down  below  the  Influences  of  the  Sun 
and  Showers,  imbibe  a  great  Quantity  of  crude  Juices, 
which  only  add  to  the  luxuriant  Growth  of  the  Trees, 
and  deftroy  their  Fruitfulnefs ;  befides,  whatever  Fruit  are 
produced  from  fuch  Trees,  are  not  near  fo  well-tafted, 
as  are  thofe  which  grow  upon  thofe  Trees,  whofe  Roots 
lie  near  the  Surface,  and  enjoy  the  kindly  Benefit  of  the 
Sun’s  Fleat,  to  corredt  and  digeft  whatever  Crudities 
there  may  be  in  the  Earth. 

Where  the  natural  Soil  of  the  Garden  is  fhallow, 
and  either  Chalk,  Clay,  or  Gravel  lies  near  the  Sur¬ 
face,  thefe  fhould  not  be  dug  out  to  make  Pits  to 
receive  the  Earth  for  the  Border,  as  is  by  fome  praciifed, 
for  this  will  be  no  better  than  planting  the  Trees  in 
Tubs  or  Cafes,  for  their  Roots  will  be  confined  to  thefe 
Pits ;  fo  that  when  they  are  extended  to  the  Sides,  and 
can  get  no  farther,  the  Trees  will  blight  and  decay, 
and  if  it  is  Clay  on  the  Sides,  the  Wet  will  be  detained 
as  in  a  Bafon,  and  the  Earth  of  the  Border  will  be  like 
Mud  in  very  wet  Seafons,  fo  unfit  for  the  Roots  of  thefe- 
Trees.  Therefore,  whenever  it  fo  happens  that  the 
Ground  is  of  either  of  the  Sorts  before-mentioned,  it 
will  be  the  belt  Way  to  raife  the  Borders  of  a  proper 
Thicknefs  of  good  Earth  over  thefe,  rather  than  to  fink 
down  into  them ;  for  when  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  lie 
near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  they  will  extend  to  a 
great  Diftance  in  Search  of  Nouriftiment,  but  it  they 
o-et  below  the  Staple  of  the  Land,  they  can  find 
nothing  but  four  crude  Pafture  very  unfit  for  Vegetation. 

Your  Borders  being  thus  prepared  fhould  lie  about 
three  Weeks  or  a  Month  to  fettle,  by  which  Time  the 
Seafon  for  planting  will  be  come,  which  fhould  be 
performed  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  that 
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the  1  rees  may  put  out  new  Roots,  before  the  Froft 
comes  on  to  prevent  them.  Your  Ground  being  ready, 
and  the  Trees  brought  carefully  to  the  Place,  the  next 
Work  is  to  prepare  them  for  planting,  which  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  following  Manner:  You  muft  fliorten 
all  the  Roots,  and  cut  off  fmooth  any  broken  or 
bruifed  Roots,  as  alfo  all  the  fmall  Fibres  fhould  be 
taken  off,  for  the  Reafons  before  given,  and  where  any 
of  the  Roots  crofs  each  other,  the  worft  of  them  muft 
be  cut  out,  that  they  may  not  injure  the  other. 

And  having  thus  prepared  your  Trees,  you  fliould 
tneafure  out  their  Diftance,  which  ought  never  to  be  lefs 
than  twelve  Feet ;  but  where  the  Ground  is  very  good, 
they  fliould  be  planted  fourteen  Feet  afunder.  This, 
I  doubt  not,  will  be  thought  too  great  a  Diftance  by 
many  Perfons,  efpecially  fince  it  is  contrary  to  the 
general  Pra&ice  at  this  Time  ;  but  I  am  fatisfied, 
whoever  fliall  try  the  Experiment,  will  find  it  no  more 
than  is  fufficient  for  thefe  Trees,  where  they  are  rightly 
managed  ;  for  if  they  take  kindly  to  the  Soil,  their 
Branches  may  be  fo  trained,  as  to  furnjfli  all  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Wall  in  a  few  Years,  which  is  what  fliould 
be  principally  regarded,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
Practice,  run  up  the  Shoots  in  Height,  and  leave  all  the 
•lower  Part  of  the  Tree  deftitute  of  bearing  Wood,  fo 
that  in  a  few  Years  there  will  not  be  any  Fruit  but  upon 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Trees  ;  which  alfo  muft  be  the 
Cafe  where  they  are  planted  too  clofe,  becaufe  there 
being  no  Room  to  extend  the  Branches  on  either  Side, 
they  are  obliged  to  lead  them  upright,  which  produces 
the  before- mentioned  ill  Effieft. 

There  may  be  alfo  fome  Perfons,  who  may  think 
this  Diftance  too  fmall  for  thefe  Trees,  becaufe  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  moft  other  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  require 
much  more  Room;  but  when  it  is  confidered,  ‘that 
Peach  and  Ne&arine  Trees  produce  their  Fruit  only 
upon  the  former  Year’s  Wood,  and  not  upon  Spurs, 
as  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears  do ;  fo  that  the  Shoots 
of  thefe  Trees  muft  be  annually  fhortened  in  every 
Part  of  them,  to  obtain  bearing  Wood,  therefore  the 
Trees  may  be  kept  in  much  lefs  Compafs  than  thofe  of 
any  other  Sort  of  Fruit,  and  thereby  every  Part  of  the 
Wall  may  be  conftantly  fupplied  with  bearing  Branches ; 
for  when  the  Trees  are  planted  at  a  great  Diftance,  the 
Branches  are  often  extended  to  fuch  Lengths,  as  to 
leave  the  Middle  of  the  Trees  naked,  for  there  are 
never  any  good  Shoots  produced  from  the  old  Branches 
of  thefe  Trees. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  taking  Notice  of  another 
very  great  Error  in  planting  Wall  Fruit,  which  is  the 
placing  Standard  or  half  Standard  Trees  between  the 
others,  to  cover  the  upper  Part  of  the  Wall,  and  to 
produce  Fruit,  until  the  Trees  underneath  are  grown 
up  fufficient  to  furnifh  the  Walls,  when  the  Standards 
are  to  be  taken  away.  This  is  done  without  confider- 
ing  that  the  greater  Number  of  Trees,  which  are 
planted  in  a  imall  Compafs,  the  lefs  Nouriftiment  they 
Can  receive,  and  fo  confequently  muft  be  the  weaker, 
for  the  fame  Space  of  Ground  cannot  nounfh  twenty 
Trees  equally  as  well  as  it  could  ten  ;  fo  that  whatever 
Strength  the  Standard  Trees  may  have,  the  Dwarfs  will 
he  proportionably  weaker,  and  it  is  a  common  Obfer- 
vation  that  moft  Trees  extend  their  Roots  as  far  under 
Ground,  as  their  Branches  fpread  above  Ground,  fo 
that  theie  fliould  always  be  the  fame  Allowance  o-iven 
to  the  Wall  Trees,  if  we  would  have  them  ftrono-  and 
vigorous ;  therefore  the  building  very  high  Waffs  for 
Fruit  unlefs  for  Pears  is  to  no  Purpofe,  for  a  ten  or 
twelve  Foot  Wall  will  be  fufficient  for  moft  Sorts  of 
Fruit.  I  have  leen  Gaidens  planted  with  bruit  Trees 
by  Perfons  of  great  Efteem  for  their  Skill  in  this  Art, 
where  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  have  been  placed 
againft  Walls  expofed  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  but  could 
never  fee  any  of  the  Fruit  on  thofe  Trees  come  to  Per¬ 
fection  ;  for  which  Reafon  I  would  caution  every 
Perfon  never  to  follow  fuch  Examples,  becaufe  it  is 
well  known  that  the  beft  afpected  Walls  do  barely 
ripen  many  of  the  latter  Peaches  fome  Years  ;  therefore 
the  only  AipeCt,  to  which  thefe  Trees  fliould  be 
expofed,  is  South,  or  with  a  Point  or  two  to  the  Eaft, 
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and  fome  Sorts  .  may  do  well,  if  they  are  a  Point  nr 
to  the  Weft. 

In  the  Difpofition  of  the  Trees,  it  will  not  be  3 
to  plant  thofe  Sorts  of  Peaches  near  each  other,  w 
ripen  about  the  fame  Time,  for  by  fo  doing,  the  J 
may  be  the  better  guarded  from  Men  and  Infects 
this  will  fave  a  great  Deal  of  Trouble  in  gatherfi 
the  Fruit ;  for  if  a  Perfon  is  obliged  to  go  from 
Part  of  the  Garden  to  another,  or  perhaps  to  look 
all  the  Walls  of  the  Garden  every  Time  the  Fru 
gathered,  it  is  a  great  Lofs  of  Time,  which  ma 
avoided  by  this  firft  Care  in  planting  of  the  Trees 

But  to  return  to  planting  ;  after  you  have  ma 
out  the  Places  where  each  Tree  is  to  ftand,  you  1 
with  your  Spade  make  a  Hole  wide  enough  to  rec 
the  Roots  of  the  Tree,  then  you  fliould  place  it  dc 
obferving  to  turn  the  Bud  outwards,  that  the  worn 
Part  of  the  Stock  may  be  hid,  and  let  the  Ster 
the  Tree  be  placed  about  four  or  five  Inches  from 
Wall,  with  its  Head  inclining  thereto  ;  then  fill  jn 
Earth  with  your  Hands,  obferving  to  break  the  Cl 
that  the  Earth  may  fall  in  between  the  Roots,  fo  a: 
void  Spaces  may  be  left  about  them.  You  fhould 
gently  fliake  the  Tree  with  your  Hands,  to  fettle 
Earth  down  the  better  between  the  Roots ;  then  ; 
your  Foot  gently  prefs  down  the  Earth  about 
Stem,  but  do  not  tread  it  down  too  hard,  whicl 
many  Times  a  very  great  Fault ;  for  when  the  Gro 
is  inclinable  to  bind,  the  treading  of  it  clofe  doth  0. 
render  the  Ground  fo  hard,  as  that  the  tender  Fit 
of  the  Roots  cannot  ftrike  into  it,  whereby  the  1 
remains  at  a  Stand  for  fome  Time,  and  if  the  Et 
be  not  loofened  in  Time,  it  frequently  dies ;  fo  t 
whenever  you  obferve  the  Earth  of  your  Borders  to 
bound,  either  by  great  Rains,  or  from  any  ot 
Caufe,  you  fhould  dig  and  loofen  it  again,  obferv 
always  to  do  it  in  dry  Weather,  if  in  Winter  or  Sprii 
but  in  Summer  it  fliould  be  done  in  a  moift  Sealon. 

Although  I  have  here  given  Directions  for  the  Che 
of  Trees  from  the  Nurfery,  after  the  ufual  Method 
planting  thefe  Trees,  which  is  that  of  taking  fuch 
have  made  one  dear’s  Shoot,  yet  I  would  prefer  th 
which  weie  buded  the  preceding  Summer,  and  h; 
made  no  Shoot ;  for  if  the  Bud  is  found  and  plun 
and  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  well  clofed,  where  the  Bu< 
in  jetted,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  its  growing,  a 
when  the  Bud  has  made  a  Shoot  the  following  Sprh 
the  Length  of  five  or  fix  Inches  ;  if  it  is  ftoped 
pinching  off"  the  lop,  it  will  put  out  lateral  Branch 
which  may  be  trained  to  the  Wall,  and  this  will  prev< 
any  curing  off  the  Head,  as  muft  be  done  to  th 
I  tees  which  have  had  one  Year’s  Growth  in  the  Ni 
fery  ;  for  thefe  Trees  do  not  care  for  thofe  large  Ai 
putations,  efpecially  fome  of  the  more  tender  Sort 
and  by  this  Method  of  planting  thefe  Trees  in  Bud, 

1  ime  will  be  loft,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  Tre 
which  have  fliot,  muft  be  cut  down,  and  there  is 
Hazard  of  their  fhooting  again  ;  therefore  I  am  ccj 
vinced  from  Experience,  that  it  is  the  belt  Method,  j 

After  you  have  thus  planted  your  Trees,  which  ha 
made  their  Shoots  in  the  Nurfery,  you  fhould  faff 
their  Heads  to  the  Wall,  to  prevent  their  being  fhak! 
by  the  Wind,  which  would  difturb  their  Roots,  a; 
break  off  the  tender  Fibres  foon  after  they  were  pri 
duced,  to  the  no  fmall  Prejudice  of  the  Trees  ;  y* 
fliould  alfo  lay  fome  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  t 
Ground  about  their  Roots,  before  the  Froft:  fets  in,  j 
prevent  it  from  penetrating  the  Ground,  which  wou 
injure,  if  not  deftroy,  the  fmall  Fibres ;  but  tl 
Mulch  fliould  not  be  layed  upon  the  Ground  too  earl 
left  it  prevent  the  autumnal  Rains  from  penetratii 
to  the  Roots. 

Thefe  Things  being  duly  obfer'ved,  they  will  requi 
no  farther  Care  till  the  Begining  or  Middle  of  Marc 
according  as  the  Seafon  is  earlier  or  later;  you  mu 
cut  off  the  Heads  of  the  new-planred  Frees,  leavif 
only  four  or  five  Eyes  above  the  Bud ;  in  doing  1 
which,  you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  difturb  the 
Roots ;  to  prevent  which,  you  fliould  place  your  Fo* 
down  clofe  to  the  Stem  of  the  Tree^  and  take  fal 
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3f  that  Part  of  the  Stock  below  the  Bud  with  one 
[,  to  hold  it  Heady,  while  with  the  other  Hand 
ently  Hope  off  the  Head  of  the  Tree  with  a  fharp 
at  the  intended  Place,  which  {hould  always  be 
bove  an  Eye  ;  this  fhould  always  be  done  in  dry 
her,  for  if  there  fhould  be  much  Rain  foon  after 
lone,  there  will  be  fome  Danger  that  the  Wet  will 
the  wounded  Part,  and  damage  the  Tree;  nor 
1  it  be  done  in  frofty  Weather,  for  the  fame  Rca- 
for  that  would  enter  the  wounded  Part,  and  pre- 
ts  healing  over.  After  you  have  headed  the  Trees, 
hould  gently  loofen  the  Earth  of  the  Borders,  tO 
:  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots ;  but  you  mu  ft  be  very 
il  in  doing  of  this,  not  to  cut  or  bruife  their  new 
;,  which  would  alfo  damage  them  ;  and  if  the 
h  which  was  laid  about  their  Roots  in  Autumn  be 
you  may  dig  it  into  the  Border  at  fome  Diftance 
the  Roots  of  the  Trees-,  and  when  the  dry  Wea- 
omes  on,  you  fhould  pare  off  fome  Turf  from  a 
re  Ground,  which  fhould  be  laid  upon  the  Surface 
:  Border  about  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  turning  the 
downward,  which  will  preferve  a  gentle  Moifture 
:  Earth,  better  than  any  other  Sort  of  Mulch  ; 
fis  will  not  harbour  Infefts,  as  moft  Sorts  of  Dung 
jitter  do,  to  the  no  fmall  Detriment  of  the  Trees, 
ofe  Trees  which  are  planted  in  Bud,  and  have  not 
any  Shoots,  fhould  have  their  Stocks  cut  down  at 
leafon  juft  above  the  Bud,  for  the  Buds  will  rarely 
uniefs  this  is  performed  -,  and  the  nearer  they  are 
)  the  Bud,  the  fooner  will  the  Plead  of  the  Stock 
vered  by  the  Buds ;  for  although  it  may  be  necef- 
o  leave  a  Part  of  the  Stock  above  the  Bud,  in  thofe 
;  which  are  in  theNurfery,  to  which  the  Shoots 
by  the  Buds  may  be  faftened,  to  prevent  their 
;  broken  by  the  Wind,  yet  as  thefe  are  placed 
ft  the  Wall,  to  which  the  Shoots  may  be  faftened,  j 
will  be  no  want  of  the  Stock. 

watering  of  thefe  new  planted  Trees,  which  fhould  j 
e  done  uniefs  the  Spring  proves  very  dry,  you 
d  obferve  to  do  it  with  a  NofTel  upon  the  Water- 
'ot,  fo  as  to  let  it  out  in  Drops  -,  for  when  ic  is 
y  poured  down,  it  caufes  the  Ground  to  bind  -, 
f  you  water  over  the  Head  of  the  Tree,  it  will  be 
=at  Service  to  it.  Your  Waterings  fhould  not  be 
ted  too  often,  nor  fhould  they  be  given  in  great 
itity,  both  which  are  very  injurious  to  new  planted 
5. 

the  Middle  of  May,  when  thefe  Trees  will  have 
il  Shoots  fix  or  eight  Inches  in  Length,  you  fhould 
hem  to  the  Wall  ;  obferving  to  train  them  hori- 
illy,  rubing  off  all  fore-right  Shoots,  or  fuch  as 
reak,  whereby  thofe  which  are  preferved  will  be 
i  ftronger ;  but  if  there  are  not  more  than  two 
ts  produced,  and  thofe  very  ftrong,  you  fhould  at 
arae  Time  nip  off  their  Tops,  which  will  caufe 
of  them  to  pufh  out  two  or  more  Shoots,  whereby 
Vail  will  be  better  fupplied  with  Branches ;  you 
alfo  continue  to  refrefh  them  with  Water  in  dry 
ther,  during  the  whole  Seafon,  otherwife  they  will 
)t  to  fuffer ;  for  their  Roots  having  but  little  Hold 
ie  Ground  the  firft  Year  after  tranfplanting,  if  the 
>n  fhould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  greatly  retard  their 
vth,  if  due  Care  be  not  taken  to  water  them, 
the  Begining  of  Ottober,  when  you  obferve  the 
s  have  done  fhooting,  you  fhould  prune  them^  in 
g  of  which,  you  muft  fhorten  the  Branches  in  Pro- 
on  to  the  Strength  of  the  Tree  -,  which,  if  ftrong, 
be  left  eight  Inches  long,  but  if  weak,  fhould  be 
:ened  to  four  or  five-,  then  you  fhould  train  them 
tontally  to  the  Wall  (as  was  before  directed,)  fo 
the  Middle  of  the  Trees  may  be  void  of  Branches, 
hat  Part  of  the  Tree  will  be  eafily  furnifhed  with 
)d  afterwards  whereas,  if  the  Shoots  are  trained 
endicularly  to  the  Wall,  thofe  which  are  the  ftrong- 
will  draw  the  greateft  Share  of  the  Sap  from  the 
ts,  and  mount  upwards  -,  fo  that  the  Side  Branches 
be  deprived  of  their  Nourifhment  and  grow  weaker, 

1  they  many  Times  decay  -,  and  this  is  the  Reafon, 
we  fee  fo  many  Peach  Trees  with  one  or  two  upright 
Jts  in  the  Middle,  and  the  two  Sides  wholly  untur- 
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nifhed  with  Branches;,  whereby  the  Middle  of  each  Tree 
cannot  produce  any  Fruit,  that  being  filled  with  large 
Wood,  which  never  produces  any  bearing  Shoots.  Nor 
can  the  two  Sides  of  the  Trees  be  regularly  filled  with 
fruitful  Branches,  when  this  Defeat  happens  to  them  ; 
therefore  this  Method  fhould  be  carefully  obferved  in 
the  training  up  young  Trees,  for  when  they  are  per- 
mited  to  run  into  Diforder  at  firft,  it  will  be  impoffible 
to  reduce  them  into  a  regular  healthful  State  afterwards, 
the  Wood  of  thefe  Trees  being  too  foft  and  pithy  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  cut  down  (as  may  be  pradtited  on  many 
other  hardy  Fruit  Trees,  which  will  fhoot  out  vigo- 
roufiy  again  $)  whereas  thefe  will  gum  at  the  Places 
where  they  are  wounded,  and  in  a  few  Years  entirely 
decay. 

The  Summer  following;  when  the  Trees  begin  to 
fhoot,  you  fhould  carefully  look  over  them,  to  rub  off 
all  fore-right  Buds,  or  fuch  as  are  ill  placed,  and  train 
thofe  which  are  defigned  to  remain  horizontally  to  the 
Wall,  in  their  due  Order  as  they  are  produced,  for  this 
is  the  principal  Seafon  when  you  can  beft  order  the 
Trees  as  you  would  have  them-,  whereas,  if  they  are 
negledted  until  Midfummer ,  as  is  the  common  Practice, 
a  great  Part  of  the  Nourifhment  will  be  exhaufted  by 
fore-right  Shoots,  and  other  ufelefs  Branches,  which 
muft  afterwards  be  cut  off ;  and  hereby  the  remaining 
Shoots  will  be  rendered  very  weak,  and  perhaps  fome 
Part  of  the  Wall  be  entirely  unfurnifhed  with  Branches; 
which  might  have  been  eafily  fupplied  in  the  Begining 
of  May,  by  Hoping  fome  of  the  ftronger  Shoots  in 
fuch  Parts  of  the  Tree  where  there  is  a  Necefiity  for 
more  Branches ;  which  would  caufe  each  of  them  to 
fhoot  out  two  or  more  Side  Branches  below  the  Ends  of 
the  Shoots,  which  may  be  guided  into  the  vacant  Parts 
of  the  Tree  as  they  are  produced,  fo  as  that  every  Part 
may  be  regularly  furnifhed  with  proper  Wood,  which  is 
the  greateft  Beauty  and  Excellency  of  Wall  Trees,  but 
you  fhould  always  forbear  Hoping  the  Shoots  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  where  there  is  not  a  Necefiity  for  Branches  to  fill 
the  Wall  -,  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  Fault  commut¬ 
ed,  than  that  of  multiplying  the  Number  of  Shoots,  fo 
as  to  caufe  a  Confufion,  whereby  the  Branches  will  be 
too  weak  to  produce  good  Fruit ;  befides,  when  they 
are  too  clofe  laid  in  againft  the  Wall,  the  Air  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Shoots  by  the  great  Number  of  Leaves, 
fo  that  they  are  never  duly  ripened  ;  and  confequently, 
what  Fruit  is  produced  thereon,  cannot  be  fo  well  tafted 
as  thofe  which  are  produced  upon  fuch  Trees  where  the 
Shoots  receive  all  the  Advantages  of  Sun  and  Air  to 
bring  them  to  Maturity. 

Thus  having  fet  down  the  Method  of  training  up 
young  Trees,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  their  pruning  and 
future  Management-,  which,  being  the  fame  as  with 
full  grown  Trees,  will  farve  for  general  Directions  how 
to  manage  thefe  Sorts  of  Fruit. 

In  the  pruning  of  Peach  and  Nedtarine  Trees  (which 
require  the  fame  Management)  the  two  following  Rules 
fhould  be  ftridtly  obferved,  viz.  Firft,  That  every 
Part  of  the  Tree  be  equally  furnilhed  with  bearing 
Wood  ;  and  fecondly,  That  the  Branches  are  not  laid 
in  too  clofe  to  each  other,  for  the  Reafons  before  laid 
down  (with  fome  others,  which  will  be  hereafter  m- 
ferted).  As  to  the  firft,  it  muft  be  obferved,  That  all 
thefe  Trees  produce  their  Fruit  upon  the  young  Wood, 
either  of  the  preceding  Year,  or  at  moft,  the  two  Years 
Shoots,  after  which  Age  they  do  not  bear ;  therefore 
the  Branches  {hould  be  fhortened  fo  as  to  caufe  them  to 
produce  new  Shoots  annually  in  every  Part  of  the  Tree; 
which  cannot  be  done  in  the  ordinary  Method  of  prun¬ 
ing,  where  Perfons  neglect  their  Trees  at  the  Seafon 
when  they  are  moft  capable  of  Management,  which  is 
in  April ,  May ,  and  June ;  at  which  Time  the  luxuriant 
Growth  of  Branches  may  be  checked  by  pinching,  and 
new  Shoots  produced  where  they  are  wanting,  by  Hop¬ 
ing  the  neighbouring  Branches ;  which  Shoots,  being 
produced  at  that  Seafon,  will  have  Time  enough  to  ri¬ 
pen  and  gain  Strength,  before  the  Autumn  comes  on ; 
whereas  all  thofe  Shoots  which  are  produced  after  the 
Middle  of  June ,  will  be  crude  and  pithy  ;  and  though 
they  may  fometimes  produce  a  few  Blofloms,  yet  thofe 
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rarely  bring  Fruit  •,  nor  are  the  future  Branches  good 
which  are  produced  from  fuch  Wood,  the  Veflels  being 
too  large  to  drain  the  Juices,  fa  that  they  eafily  admit 
of  great  Quantities  of  crude  Nourifhment  to  pafs  through 
them.  Therefore  thofe  Perfons  who  only  regard  their 
Wall  Trees  at  two  different  Seafons,  viz.  the  Winter 
and  Mtdfummr  pruning,  cannot  pofiibly  have  them  in 
good  Order ;  for  when  all  the  Branches  which  were 
produced  in  the  Spring,  are  permited  to  remain  until 
the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  June  (as  is  the  common 
Practice),  fame  of  the  moll  vigorous  will  draw  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  the  Nourifhment  from  the  weaker  Branches, 
which,  when  the  ftrong  ones  are  taken  off,  will  be  too 
weak  to  produce  fair  Fruit;  and  hereby  the  Strength 
of  the  Tree  is  exhaufted,  to  nourifh  the  ufelefs  Branches 
which  are  annually  cut  off  again  ;  and  thus  are  too 
many  Trees  managed,  and  at  the  fame  Time  Com¬ 
plaints  made  of  their  Luxuriancy  ;  becaufe  two  or  three 
Shoots,  by  drawing  in  the  greateft  Share  of  the  Nourifh¬ 
ment,  grow  very  ftrong  and  woody  (whereas,  if  the 
Nourifhment  had  been  equally  diftributed  to  a  regular 
Quantity  of  Branches,  there  would  be  no  Sign  of  their 
too  great  Strength) ;  until  by  often  curing  otr  thefe  vi¬ 
gorous  Branches,  the  Trees  are  either  entirely  deftroyed, 
or  at  leaft  rendered  fa  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  produce 
Fruit  -,  for  although  by  thus  weakening  the  Branches, 
it  is  often  the  Means  to  produce  a  good  Number  of  Blof- 
foms  (as  may  many  Times  be  obferved  alfo  upon  au¬ 
tumnal  Shoots ;)  yet  the  utmoft  of  their  Strength  is 
fpent  in  expanding  the  Flowers,  fo  that  they  rarely  pro¬ 
duce  Fruit ;  and  very  often  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
Branches  die  foon  after,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  occa- 
fioned  by  a  Blight  (as  I  have  elfewhere  faid)  when  in 
Reality  it  is  nothing  lefs  than  the  Fault  of  thofe  who 
have  the  Management  of  the  Trees.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  greateft  Confequence  to  Wall  Trees,  efpecially  of 
thefe  Sorts,  to  go  over  them  two  or  three  Times  in  the 
Month  of  May,  to  rub  off  all  irregular  Shoots,  and  to 
train  in  the  Branches  that  are  left  in  due  Order  to  the 
Wall,  that  each  Shoot  may  have  an  equal  Advantage 
of  Sun  and  Air,  both  of  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  ripen  and  prepare  the  Wood  for  the  next  Year’s  bear¬ 
ing  therefore  the  oftener  the  Trees  are  looked  over  to 
diveft  them  of  thefe  ufelefs  Branches,  from  the  Time 
they  firft  begin  to  fhoot  in  the  Spring  till  the  Autumn, 
the  better  will  the  Wood  be  ripened  for'  the  fucceeding 
Year. 

And  by  duly  obferving  this  in  Summer,  there  will 
not  be  Occafion  for  fo  much  cuting,  as  is  often  prac- 
tifed  on  Peach  Trees,  to  their. great  Injury;  for  their 
Wood  Branches  are  generally  foft,  tender,  and  pithy, 
which,  when  greatly  wounded,  are  not  healed  over 
again  fo  foon  as  many  other  Sorts  of  Trees  ;  and  the 
Wet  infinuating  into  the  wounded  Parts,  doth  often 
caufe  the  Branches  to  canker  and  die ;  which  may  be 
entirely  avoided  by  the  gentle,  eafy  Method  of  pinching 
and  rubing  off  the  Buds  in  the  Manner  here  dire&ed, 
which  never  makes  any  Wounds  on  the  Tree,  and 
hereby  a  vaft  deal  of  Labour  is  faved ;  for  one  Perfon 
who  is  ready  at  this  Bufinefs,  will  go  over  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Walling  in  a  Day  ;  whereas  if  the  Trees  are  per¬ 
mited  to  grow  rude  all  the  Spring,  they  will  require  fix 
Times  the  Labour  to  reduce  them  into  Order.  Befides, 
it  is  a  great  Difadvantage  to  the  Fruit,  in  permiting  the 
Branches  of  the  Trees  to  extend  from  the  Wall,  and 
fhade  them;  and  when  they  have  grown  under  the  Shel¬ 
ter  of  thefe  Branches  and  Leaves  all  the  Spring,  until 
Midfummer,  then  by  pruning  off  and  fhortening  moft 
of  thefe  Shoots,  and  nailing  the  others  dole  to  the 
Wall,  the  Fruits  are  fuddenly  expofed  to  the  Sun  and 
Air,  whereby  they  receive  a  very  great  Check,  and  are 
not  only  retarded  in  their  Growth,  but  often  rendered 
rill  tafted,  and  have  tough  Skins. 

TheDiftance  which  the  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  fhould 
be  allowed  againft  the  Wall,  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  Size  of  the  Fruit  or  the  Length  of  the  Leaves ;  for 
if  we  obferve  how  the  Branches  of  Trees  are  naturally 
difpoled  to  grow,  we  faall  always  find  them  placed  at 
a  greater  or  lefs  Diftance,  as  their  Leaves  are  larger  or 
fmaller,  as  I  have  already  obferved  under  the  Article 


Leaves.  And  there  is  no  furer  Guide  to  a  curious 
till  than  Nature,  from  whence  a  Gardener  fhould' 
ways  be  directed  in  every  Part  of  his  Profeffion,  fi 
his  Bufinefs  is  to  aid  and  affift  Nature,  where  Ihe  is 
capable  of  bringing  her  Productions  to  Maturity  ; 
where  there  is  Room,  to  make  confiderable  Impro 
merits  by  Art ;  which  cannot  be  any  otherwife  effed 
than  by  gently  afiifting  her  in  her  own  Way. 

But  to  return  to  pruning  of  thefe  Trees:  ' 
Branches  being  carefully  trained  in,  as  before  direfl 
in  the  Spring  and  Summer  Seafons,  we  come  no\; 
treat  of  the  Winter  pruning,  which  is  commonly  j 
formed  in  February  or  March.  But  the  beft  Seafon 
this  Work  is  in  Oblober ,  wheiji  their  Leaves  begir 
fall,  which  will  be  early  enough  for  their  Wounds 
heal,  before  the  Froft  comes  on,  fo  that  there  will 
no  Danger  of  their  being  hurt  hereby  ;  and  the  Branc 
of  the  Trees  being  proportioned  to  the  Strength  of 
Roots  at  that  Seafon,  all  the  afeending  Sap  in  the  Spr 
will  be  employed  to  nourifh  only  thofe  ufeful  Parts 
the  Branches  which  are  left ;  whereas,  if  they  are  ! 
unpruned  till  February ,  the  Sap  in  the  Branches  be 
then  in  Motion,  as  may  be  obferved  by  the  fwellins 
the  Buds,  the  greateft  Part  of  it  will  be  drawn  upi 
the  extreme  Parts  of  the  Branches,  to  nourifh  f 
Bloffoms  as  muft  be  afterwards  cut  off ;  and  this  r 
be  eafily  known  by  obferving  the  ftrongeft  Shoots 
that  Seafon,  when  you  wall  find  the  extreme  Buds 
fwell  fafter  than  moft  of  th,e  lower  ones ;  for  there 
ing  no  Leaves  then  upon  the  Branches  to  detain  the  ' 
to  nourifh  the  lower  Buds,  the  upper  ones  will  alw 
draw  from  thofe  below. 

But  it  is  a  conftant  PraCtice  amongft  Gardem 
founded  upon  long  Experience,  to  prune  weak  Ti 
early  in  the  Winter,  and  luxuriant  Trees  late  in 
Spring,  in  order  to  check  their  Luxuriancy.  Not 
is  evident,  that  this  Check  does  not  proceed  from  ; 
confiderable  Lofs  of  Sap  at  the  Wounds  of  the  prui 
Tree  (excepting  a  few  of  the  bleeding  Trees,  when 
at  that  Seafon,)  but  muft  arife  from  fame  other  Cau 
for  by  feveral  Experiments  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ha 
in  fixing  mercurial  Gauges  to  the  Stems  of  frefh  j 
Trees,  he  found  thofe  Wounds  were  conftantly  in  i 
imbibing  State,  except  the  Vine  in  the  bleeding  Seal 

When  a  weak  Tree  is  pruned  early  in  the  Begininc 
Winter,  the  Orifices  of  the  Sap  Veflels  are  clofed 
long  before  the  Spring ;  and  confequently,  when  in 
Spring  and  Summer,  the  warm  Weather  advanci: 
the  attracting  Force  of  the  perfpiring  Leaves  is 
then  weakened  by  many  Inlets  from  frefh  Wounds,  I 
is  wholly  exerted  in  drawing  Sap  from  the  Ro 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  luxuriant  Tree 
pruned  late  in  the  Spring,  the  Force  of  its  Leaves; 
attraft  Sap  from  the  Root  will  be  much  fpent  and  1< 
at  the  feveral  frefh  cut  Inlets. 

Befides,  if  it  were  no  Advantage  to  the-  Trees 
prune  them  at  this  Seafon  (which  I  think  no  one  \ 
have  Reafon  to  doubt  after  making  the  Trial,)  but  t 
it  only  fucceeds  as  well  as  the  Spring  pruning; 
there  is  a  great  Advantage  in  doing  of  it  at  Miehaelm 
for  that  being  a  much  more  leifure  Seafon  with  Gard< 
ers  than  the  Spring,  they  will  have  more  Time  to  p 
form  it  carefully  ;  and  then  they  will  not  have  I 
many  Things  come  together,  which  may  require  to 
immediately  executed  ;  for  the  Spring  being  the  pi 
cipal  Seafon  for  croping  their  Kitchen  Gardens  and 
tending  their  hot  Beds,  if  they  are  difengaged  from 1 
Bufineis  of  pruning  at  that  Time,  it  will  be  of  gr 
Advantage,  efpecially  where  there  is  a  great  Quant 
of  Wailing.  And  here  is  alfo  another  Benefit  inpri 
ing  at  this  Seafon,  which  is,  the  having  the  Borders 
Liberty  to  dig  and  make  clean  before  the  Spring, 
that  the  Garden  may  not  appear  in  Litter  at  that  Seafc 

Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  the  Time  of  pi 
ning,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  fame -general  Dirt 
tions  how  it  is  to  be  performed  on  Peach  and  Nectar; 
Trees,  which  requite  a  very  different  Management  fre 
moft  other  Sorts  of  Fruits. 

In  pruning  of  thefe  Trees,  you  fhould  always  obfen 
to  cut  them  behind  a  Wood  Bud,  which  may  be  eafj 
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iguifhed  From  the  Bloffom  Buds  that  are  fhorter, 
der,  and  more  turgid  than  the  Wood  Buds  ;  for  if 
Ihoot  have  not  a  leading  Bud  where  it  is  cut,  it  is 
apt  to  die  down  to  the  next  leading  Bud  ;  fo  that 
Fruit  may  be  produced  above  that,  will  come  to 
ing,  there  being  always  a  Necefiity  of  a  leading 
to  attraft  the  Nourifhment ;  for  it  is  not  fufficient 
they  have  a  Leaf  Bud,  as  fome  have  imagined, 
that  will  attraft  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Nourifh- 
the  great  Ufe  of  the  Leaves  being  to  perfpire 
fueh  crude  Juices  as  are  unfit  to  enter  the  Fruit. 
Length  you  fhould  leave  thefe  Branches,  lhould  be 
ortioned  to  the  Strength  of  the  Tree,  which,  in  a 
hy  ftrong  Tree,  may  be  left  ten  Inches  or  more, 
n  a  weak  one,  they  fhould  not  be  more  than  fix 
:s  i  however,  in  this  you  mull  be  guided  by  the 
ion  of  a  leading  Bud,  for  it  is  better  to  leave  a 
t  three  or  four  Inches  longer,  or  to  cut  it  two  or 
Inches  fhorter  than  we  would  choofe  to  do,  pro- 
l  there  be  one  of  thefe  Buds,  it  being  abfolutely  ne- 
-y  for  the  future  Welfare  of  the  Tree  ;  you  fhould 
;ut  out  entirely  all  weak  Shoots,  though  they  may 
many  Bloffom  Buds  upon  them  •,  for  thefe  have 
strength  enough  to  nourifhthe  Fruit,  fo  as  to  give 
kindly  Flavour,  but  they  will  weaken  the  other 
i  of  the  Tree. 

nailing  the  Shoots  to  the  Wall,  you  muff  becare- 
>  place  them  at  as  equal  Diftances  as  poffible,  that 
Leaves,  when  come  out,  may  have  Room  to  grow, 
>ut  fhading  the  Branches  too  much ;  and  you 
d  never  nail  them  upright,  if  it  can  be  prevented  ; 
hen  they  are  thus  trained,  they  are  very  fubjed  to 
from  the  uppermoft  Eyes,  and  the  lower  Part  of 
hoots  will  thereby  become  naked, 
lere  is  not  any  Thing  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Gardening, 

1  has  more  exercifed  the  Thoughts  of  the  Curious, 
how  to  preferve  their  tender  Sorts  of  Fruit  from 
;  blighted  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  and  yet  there 
een  little  writen  upon  this  Subjed,  which  is  worth 
:e :  Some  have  propofed  Mattreffes  of  Straw  or 
s  to  be  placed  before  the  Fruit  Trees  againft  Walls, 
went  their  being  blafted  -,  others  have  direded  the 
;  horizontal  Shelters  in  their  Walls,  to  prevent  the 
ndicular  Dew  or  Rain  from  falling  upon  the  Blof- 
of  the  Fruit  Trees,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be 
lief  Caufe  of  their  Blighting;  but  both  thefe  Con- 
ices  have  been  far  from  anfwering  the  Expeda- 
of  thofe  Perfons  who  have  put  them  in  Pradice, 
lave  elfewhere  fhewn  ;  therefore  it  may  not  be  im- 
:r  to  repeat  fome  Things  in  this  Place,  which  I 
before  mentioned,  in  Relation  to  this  Matter. 

■ft,  I  have  already  faid,  that  the  Blights  which  are 
:en  complained  of,  do  not  fo  often  proceed  from 
xternal  Caufe  or  Inclemency  in  the  Seafon,  as  from 
temper  or  Weaknefs  in  the  Trees-,  for  if  we  ob- 
the  Trees  at  that  Seafon,  where  they  are  the  molt 
ft  to  what  is  called  a  Blight,  we  fhall  find  the 
:hes  very  fmall,  weak,  and  not  half  ripened,  as 
rained  in  very  clofe  to  each  other  ;  thefe.Branches 
lor  the  moft  Part,  full  of  Bloffom  Buds  (which  is 
y  occafioned  by  their  Want  of  Strength).  Thefe 
do  indeed  open,  and  to  Perfons  not  fkilled  in 
Trees,  Ihew  a  great  Profped  of  a  plentiful  Crop 
'uit ;  whereas  the  whole  Strength  of  the  Branches 
nt  in  nourifhing  the  Flowers,  and  being  unable  to 
iy  more,  the  Blolfoms  fall  off,  and  the  fmall  Ef- 
of  the  Leaf  Buds  are  checked,  fo  that  many  Times 
;reateft  Part  of  the  Branches  die  away,  and  this  is 
1  a  great  Blight ;  whereas  at  the  fame  Time  it  may 
ten  obferved,  that  fome  Trees  of  a  different  Sort, 
even  fome  of  the  fame  Sort,  which  were  flronger, 
*h  placed  in  the  fame  Soil,  expofed  to  the  fame 
and  fubjedt  to  the  fame  Inclemency  of  Air, 
efcaped  very  well,  when  the  weak  Trees  have  ap- 
d  to  be  almofl  dead  which  is  a  plain  Indication, 
lt  proceeds  from  fome  Caufe  within  the  Tree,  and 
rom  any  external  Blight.  All  this  will  therefore 
medied,  by  obferving  the  foregoing  Directions  in 
runing  and  Management  of  the  Trees,  fo  as  never 
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to  over-burden  them  with  Branches,  nor  to  fuffer  any 
Part  of  the  Trees  to  exhauft  the  whole  Nourifhment 
from  the  Root,  which  will  caufe  the  other  Parts  to  be 
very  weak ;  but  to  diftribute  the  Nourifhment  equally 
to  every  Shoot,  that  there  may  be  none  too  vigorous, 
at  the  fame  Time  that  others  are  too  weak ;  and  by 
continually  rubing  off  ufelefs  or  fore-right  Shoots  as 
they  are  produced,  the  Strength  of  the  Trees  will  not 
be  fpent,  to  nourifh  fuch  Branches  as  muft  be  after¬ 
wards  cut  out,  which  is  too  often  feen  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  Trees.  And, 

Secondly,  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Trees  are  buried  too  deep  in  the  Ground,  which, 
in  a  cold  or  moift  Soil,  is  one  of  thegreateft  Difadvan- 
tages  that  can  attend  thefe  tender  Fruits  for  the  Sap 
which  is  contained  in  the  Branches,  being  by  the 
Warmth  of  the  Sun  put  ftrongly  into  Motion  early  in 
the  Spring,  is  exhaufted  in  nourifhing  the  Blolfoms 
and  a  Part  of  it  is  perfpired  through  the  Wood  Branches, 
fo  that  its  Strength  is  loft:  before  the  Warmth  can  reach 
to  their  Roots,  to  put  them  into  an  equal  Motion  in 
Search  of  frefh  Nourifhment,  to  fupply  the  Expence  of 
the  Branches ;  for  want  of  which,  the  Blolfoms  fall  off 
and  decay,  and  the  Shoots  feem  to  be  at  a  Stand,  until 
the  farther  Advance  of  the  Warmth  penetrates  to  thfe 
Roots  and  fets  them  in  Motion  when  fuddenly  after, 
the  Trees,  which  before  looked  weak  and  decaying, 
make  prodigious  Progrefs  in  their  Shoots ;  and  before 
the  Summer  is  fpent,  are  furnilhed  with  much  ftronger 
Branches  than  thofe  Trees  which  have  the  full  Advan¬ 
tage  of  Sun  and  Showers,  and  that  are  more  fruitful 
and  healthy ;  which  muff  certainly  be  owing  to  the 
Caufe  here  mentioned,  as  alfo  to  their  drawing  in  a 
great  Quantity  of  crude  Moiflure,  which,  though  pro- 
du<5tive  of  Wood,  is  yet  unkindly  for  Fruit :  If  there¬ 
fore,  this  be  the  Cafe,  there  is  no  Way  of  helping  this, 
but  by  railing  up  the  Trees,  if  they  are  young  or  if  they 
are  too  old  to  remove,  it  is  the  better  Way  to  root 
them  out  and  make  new  Borders  of  frefh  Earth,  and 
plant  down  young  Trees ;  for  it  is  a  great  Vexation  to 
be  at  the  Trouble  and  Expence  of  pruning  and  manage¬ 
ing  thefe  Trees,  without  having  the  Pleafure  of  reap¬ 
ing  any  Advantage  from  them,  which  will  always  be 
the  Cafe  where  the  Trees  are  thus  injudicioufly  planted. 
°r’ 

Thirdly,  This  may  proceed  from  the  Trees  wanting 
Nourifhment,  which  is  many  Times  the  Cafe,  where 
they  are  planted  in  a  hard  gravelly  Soil,  in  which  it  is 
the  common  Practice  to  dig  Borders  three  or  four  Feet 
wide,  and  three  Feet  deep  into  the  Rock  of  Gravel, 
which  is  filled  with  good  frelh  Earth,  into  which  the 
Trees  are  planted,  where  they  will  thrive  pretty  well 
for  two  Years,  until  their  Roots  reach  the  Gravel, 
where  they  are  confined,  as  if  planted  in  a  Pot ;  and 
for  want  of  proper  Nourifhment,  the  Branches  conti¬ 
nually  decay  every  Year.  This  cannot  be  helped, 
where  the  Trees  have  been  growing  fome  Years,  with¬ 
out  taking  them  entirely  up,  or  by  diging  away  the 
Gravel  from  their  Roots,  and  adding  a  large  Quantity 
of  frefh  Earth,  that  may  afford  them  a  Supply  of  Nou¬ 
rifhment  a  few  Years  longer ;  but  Trees  fo  planted,  can¬ 
not  by  any  Art  be  continued  long  in  Health. 

But  if  the  Unfruitfulnefs  of  the  Trees  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  any  of  the  before- mentioned  Caufes,  and  is 
the  Effect  of  unkindly  Seafons,  then  the  belt  Method 
yet  known  is,  in  dry  Weather,  when  little  Dew  falls, 
to  fprinkle  the  Branches  of  the  Trees  gently  with  Wa¬ 
ter  foon  after  the  bloffoming  Seafon,  and  while  the 
young- fet  Fruit  is  tender  ;  which  fhould  always  be  done 
before  Noon,  that  the  Moiflure  may  evaporate  before 
the  Night  comes  on  and  if  in  the  Night  you  carefully 
cover  the  Trees  with  Mats,  Canvas,  or  fome  fuch  light 
Covering,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  them  :  How¬ 
ever,  where  the  Trees  are  ftrong  and  vigorous,  they 
are  not  fo  liable  to  fuffer  by  a  fmall  Inclemency,  as  are 
thofe  which  are  weak  ;  fothat  there  will  be  few  Seafons 
in  which  there  may  not  be  Hopes  of  a  moderate  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Fruit  from  them,  though  there  fhould  be  no 
Covering  ufed  ;  for  where  thefe  Coverings  are  ufed,  if 
it  is  not  performed  with  great  Care  and  Diligence,  it  is 
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much  better  to  have  no  Covering,  but  truft  tp  the  Cle¬ 
mency  of  the  Seafon  ;  for  if  the  Coverings  are  kppt  top 
clofe,  or  continued  too  .long,  the  ft'rqes  will  receive  more 
Injury  hereby,  than  from  being  conftantly  expofed  ;  .or 
if  after  they  have  been  covered  for  fome  Time,  and  then 
incautioufty  removed,  fp  as  to  expo.fe  the  f  rees  too 
fuddenly  to  the  open  Air,  they  will  fuffer  more  thereby 
than  if  they  had  not  been  .covered.  However,  I  mu  ft 
repeat  in  this  Place  what  has  been  before  mentioned 
under  another  Article,  of  a  Management  which  ha? 
been  generally  attended  with  Succefs,  which  is,  The 
pydng  up  two  F.eather-edge  Deal  Boards  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  over  the  Top  pf  the  Trees,  lo  as  to  form  a  Pent- 
houfe  to  call  off  perpendicular  Wet.  Thefe  fhould  be 
fixed  up  when  the  Trees  begin  to  bloffom,  and  fhould 
remain  till  the  Fruit  is  well  let,  when  they  fhould  be 
taken  down,  to  admit  the  Dew  and  Rain  to  the  Leaves 
and  Branches  of  the  Tf.ees,  which  muff  not  be  longer 
kept  off  ;  and  where  the  Wall  is  long,  and  expofed  to 
Currents  of  Wind?  if  at  die  Diftance  of  forty  Feet  from 
each  othey  are  fixed  fome  crofs  Reed  Hedges,  to  project 
about  ten  Feet  from  the  Wall,  thefe  will  break  the 
Force  of  th,e  Wind,  and  prevent  its  deftr.oyiog  of  the 
Bloffoms  ;  and  thefe  may  be  removed  away,  as  foon  as 
the  Danger  i$  over.  Where  thefe  Things  have  been 
pm<ffifed,  they  were  generally  attended  with  Succefs  ; 
and  as  there  will  be  np  Trouble  of  covering  and  unco¬ 
vering  in  this  Method,  after  they  are  fixed  up,  there 
can  be  no  Danger  pf  JSieglect,  as  very  often  is  the  Cafe 
when  the  Trouble  is  great,  or  to  be  often  repeated. 

Wh,en  your  Fruit,  is  let,  and  grown  to  the  Bignefs  of 
a  fmall  Nut,  you  fliould  go  over  the  Trees  and  thin 
them?  leaving  them  at  leaft  five  or  fix  Inches  afunder  ; 
for  when  *thpy  are  permited  to  remain  in  Bunches,  as 
they  are  often  produced,  the  Nourifhment  which  fliould 
be  employed  wholly  to  the  Fruits  defigned  to  ftand, 
will  be  equally  fpeqt  aipongft  the  whole  Number,  a 
great  Part  pf  which  rnyff  be  afterwards  pulled  pff ;  fo 
th$t  the  fooner  this  is  dope,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
remaining  Fruit ;  and  If  ft  fhpuld  fometimes  happen, 
that  a  Part  of  fhofe  left,  by  any  Accident,  fliould  be 
deffroyed,  yet  the  remaining  ones  will  bp  much  the 
larger  and  better  tafted  fpr  if,  and  the  Trees  will  gain 
more  Strength,  for  a  moderate  Quantity  of  Fruit  fs  al¬ 
ways  preferable  to  a  great  Crop;  the  Fruit,  when  but 
few,  will  be  much  larger,  better  tafted,  and  the  Trees 
in  a  Condition  to  bear  well  the  fqcceeding  Ypar ;  where¬ 
as  when  they  are  overcharged  with  Fruit,  it  is  always 
final},  HI  tailed?  and  the  Trees  are  generally  fp  much 
weakened  thereby,  as  pqf  fp  be  in  a  Condition  for  bear¬ 
ing  we}{  for  three  qr  fopr  Years  after;  fo  that  upqn  the 
‘whole,  it  is  rpMch  better  to  have  a  leffer  Number  of 
Fruit  than  is  cpmm°uly  efteepqed  a  Crop,  than  fp  have 
tqq  many,  finqe  the  Fruit  and  alfo  the  Trees,  are  bene¬ 
fited  thereby.  The  Quantity  of  Fruit  fo  be  left  on 
large  fiill  grown  Trees,  fliould  never  be  greater  than 
fiye  Po?eq  upon  each  ;  but  on  middling  Trees,  three 
or  four  Dozen  will  be  enough. 

If  fhe  Seafon  fhpuld  prove  hot  and  dry,  it  will  be 
pypper  to  draw  up  the  Earth  round  the  Stem  of  each 
Tree,  to  form  a  hollow  Bafon  of  about  fix  Feet  Dia¬ 
meter,  and  cover  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  in  this  Ba¬ 
ffin  with  Mulch  ;  and  opce  in  a  Week  or  Fortnight, 
according  to  the  Fleat  and  Drought  of  the  Seafon, 
pour  down  eight  or  ten  Gallons,  of  Water  to  the  Root 
pf  each  Tyee  ;  pr  where  there  is  an  Engine,  which  will 
difperfe  the  Water  in  gentle  eafy  Drops  like  Rain,  if 
the  fame,  of  a  larger  Quantity  of  Water,  is  fprinkled 
all  over  the  Branches  of  the  Trees,  and  this,  foaking 
dpwn  to  the  Roots,  will  keep  the  Fruit  conftantly  grow¬ 
ing;  which  will  prevent  their  falling  off  the  Trees,  as 
they  generally  do  where  this  Method  is  not  pradtifed ; 
and  the  Fruit  being  thus  conftantly  nourifhed,  will  be 
much  better  tafted,  and  hereby  'the  Trees  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  Vigour ;  fo  that  it  is  what  I  can  from  long 
Experience  recommend,  as  one  of  the  moft  neceffary 
Things  to  be  praclifed  by  all  Lovers  of  good  Fruit. 
But  this  fhould  next  be  continued  longer  than  while  the 
Fruit  are  growing,  for  afterward  it  will  be  hurtful  to 


j  the  Trees  ahd  -Fruit,  for  a  dry  Autumn  ripens  ,, 
j  W pod  and  Fruit  -better  than  a  moift  latter  Seafon*.  i 

I  When  the  Peach  Trees  are  carefully  managed  x  [ 
Spring  of  the  Year,  according  to  the  Rules  before 
down,  aft  the  Nourifhment  which  .the  Roots  can  m 
ply  wall  be  ufefully  employed  in  nourifhing  fitch  $  3 
only  as  are  to  be  continued,  as  alfo  the  Quanti  , 
Fruit  which  is  proper  for  each  Tree,  therefore  >i 
muft  of  Confequence  be  rendered  better;  fpr  where  - 
i§  not  this  Care,  the  Trees  foon  grow  ragged,  an  1 
not  furnifhed  properly  with  Branches  ;  and  thofe  S  , 
which  are  produced,  are  fome  very  weak,  and  0  > 
very  luxuriant,  whereby -the  Trees  are  rendered  1 
unfightly,  as  alfo  unhealthy,  and  never  continue  1  - 
Years  fruitful  ;  and  by  thus  training  of  the  Branch  1 
the  Wall,  as  they  are  produced,  the  Fruit  will  b  i 
ways  equally  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Air ;  which  i  ) 
common  Method  of  managing  thefe  Trees,  by  l  j 
their  Branches  grow  rude  all  the  Spring,  they  are  < 
prived  from,  and  confequently  do  not  receive  the  E  t 
fit  from  thefe  equal  tp  thpfe  which  are  properly  1  : 
aged  ;  and  by  the  timely  rubing  off  ufjelefs  and  lu;  1 
ant  Shoots,  it  will  fave  much  Trouble,  and  preyen  i 
Ufe  of  the  Knife  in  Summer,  which  is  very  hurtf  ; 
thefe  Trees,  for  there  will  be  no  Need  to  fhorten  ar  ; 
the  Shoots  in  Summer. 

When  thefe  Rules  are  duly  executed,  there  will  I; 
Occafioa  to  pull  off  the  Leaves  of  the  Trees,  to  at  j 
the  Sun  to  the  Fruit,  which  i>  often  praeftifed;  ff  j 
we  confider,  that  the  Leaves  are  abfolutely  neceflar  ;■ 
cherifh  the  Bloffom  Buds,  which  are  always  forme!  1 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  the  pulling  them  oft  : 
fore  they  have  performed  the  Office  affigned  then  • 
Nature,  is  doing  great  Injury  to  the  Trees,  therefei . 
caution  every  one  againft  that  Practice. 

It  is  a  common  Opinion  which  has  for  fome  Y 
prevailed,  even  among  Perfons  of  good  Underftand! 
That  Peach  Trees  are  not  long  lived,  therefore  flic! 
be  renewed  every  twenty  Years ;  but  this  is  a  g 
Miftake,  fpr  I  have  eaten  fome  of  the  fineft  Peacht 
various  Kinds,  which  grew  on  Trees  which  had!; 
planted  above  fifty  Years :  And  I  am  convinced  by 
perience,  that  when  the  Trees  are  buded  upon  pre 
Stocks,  and  carefully  planted  and  managed,  they  1 
be  continued  fruitful  and  healthy  fixty  Years  and 
ward ;  and  the  Fruit  produced  on  thefe  old  Trees 
be  much  better  flavoured,  than  any  of  thofe  u. 
young  Trees;  but  I  fuppofe  the  Foundation  of 
above  Opinion  was  taken  from  the  French ,  who  ge 
rally  bud  their  Peaches  upon  Almond  Stocks,  which 
of  ftiort  Duration,  thefe  feldom  iaftiog  good  more  t 
twenty  Years ;  but  this  being  feldom  pradtifed  in  h\ 
land ,  the  Cafe  is  widely  different ;  nor  indeed  fhould 
fetch  our  Examples  from  that  Nation,  -where  the  F 
feffors  of  the  Art  of  Garde-ping  are  at  leaft  a  Cent 
behind  the  Fnglifi) ;  and,  from  their  prefent  Difp' 
tion,  feem  unlikely  to  overtake  tfiem  ;  for  they  dejj 
from  Nature  in  almoft  every  Part  of  Gardening,  ; 
are  more  pieafed  with  introducing  their  little  Inventi 
of  pruning  and  managing  their  Fruit  Trees,  accord 
to  their  own  Fancy,  than  they  are  careful  to  draw  t! 
Inftrudtions  from  Nature,  from  whence  the  true  Art 
to  be  obtained  ;  fo  that  in  very  few  Inftances  Garden 
fhould  deviate  from  Nature,  unlefs  it  be  in  thofe  F 
ticulars,  where  Art  may  be  pradtifed  to  the  grea 
Advantage ;  which  is  in  the  procuring  many  Sorts 
efculent  Plants  and  Fruits,  earlier  and  better  flavou 
than  can  be  obtained  without,  in  which  the  French 
extremely  deficient ;  and  herein  they  truft  too  much 
Nature,  and  ufe  too  little  Art. 

In  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  their  Authaurs,  w 
treats  very  particularly  of  Fruit  Trees,  there  are  Din 
tions  for  planting  of  Peach  Trees  twelve  Feet  aiund 
and  at  the  fame  Time  he  advifes  the  planting  of  Ft 
Trees  but  nine  or  ten  Feet  Diftance  ;  and  yet  he  ft; 
that  a  Pear  Tree  in  Plealth,  will  fhoot  three  Feet 
each  Side  every  Year  ;  therefore  he  does  not  all' 
Room  for  thefe  Trees  to  grow  more  than  ti 
before  they  meet.  There  is  alfo  another  Thing 
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down  ibv  the  fame  Amhoftr,  which  is,  never  to 
ny  Dung  upon  the  Borders  where  Fnuit  d  rees  are 
Lng,  which  he  fays  will  render  the  Fruit  iil-tafted  • 
his  Opinion  has  too  .generally  prevailed  in  England-, 
his  hath  been  exploded  by  one  of  his  own  Country- 
who  .affirms  that  from  upward  of  twenty  Years 
■rience  -tlaofe  frees,  where  the  Borders  had  been 
antly  dunged,  always  produced  the  moft  delicious 
and  -the  Trees  were  in  the  great-eft  Vigour ;  and 
tme  Gentleman  mentions  -the  Practice  of  the  Gar¬ 
's  at  MoMrmil  near  Paris,  who  have  for  fome 
rations  been  famous  for  the  Culture  of  Peaches  ; 
are  as  .careful  to  dung  the  Borders  where  their 
i  Trees  grow  every  other  Year,  .as  the  Kitchen 
eners  are  for  their  Legumes, 
id  from  a  long  Experience  it  is,  that  I  can  fub- 
:  to  the  Truth  of  this,  for  in  fome  particular 
ens,  where  the  belt  Fruit  grew  that  I  have  yet  tafted, 
iroimd  was  confbndy  d-unged  every  other  Year; 
fore  it  is  what  I  muft  recommend  to  the  P  raft  ice 
rery  curious  Perfon,  with  this  Caution,  always  to 
uch  Dang  for  their  Borders,  as  is  well  roted, 
to  dig  it  into  the  Borders  in  November,  that  the 
may  wafh  down  the  Saks  before  the  Spring  comes 
and  where  the  Ground  is  very  loofe  or  fandy,  it 
be  the  heft  Way  to  make  Ufe  of  Neats  Dung, 
i  is  cooler  than  that  of  Horfes,  but  for  cold 
y  Land  the  latter  is  to  prefered. 
the  Ground  is  well  trenched  every  Year  about  the 
i,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  them,  and  where 
oil  is  fubjeft  to  bind  very  clofe,  if  it  is  forked  two 
ree  Times  in  a  Year  to  loofen  the  Surface,  it  will 
lyhdp  theTrees.  The  Borders  fhould  not  be  crouded 
any  large  growing  Plants,  which  will  draw  away 
iourifhment  from  the  Trees  ;  therefore  when  any 
of  Kitchen  Herbs  are  planted  on  thefe  Borders, 
fhould  be  only  fu-ch  as  are  of  fmall  Growth,  and 
1  may  be  taken  off  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  if 
>  carefully,  obferved,  the  cultivating  fmall  Things 
efe  Border*  can  do  no  Harm,  becaufe  the  Ground 
)e  ftired  the  oftener,  on  account  of  thefe  fmall 
s,  than  perhaps  it  would  have  been,  when  no  Ufe 
:o  be  made  of  the  Borders.  Thefe  Rules  which 
;re  laid  down,  if  properly  obferved,  will  direft  any 
as  Perfon  how  to  have  Plenty  of  good  Fruit,  as 
o  prefer. ye  the  Trees  in  Vigour  a  great  Number 
ars.  ,,■< 

1RSICARIA.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  509.  Tab.  290. 
onum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  445.  [fo  called,  becaufe 
saves  refemble  a  Peach  ;  it  is  alfo  called  Hydro- 
,  of  u'Lp  Water,  and  Pepper,  becaufe  it  is 

uatick  Plant,  and  has  the  Tafte  of  Pepper.]  Arfe- 

The  Characters  are, 

e  Flower  hath  no  Empalement  ( or  no  Petals  according 
w).  It  hath  one  Petal  which  is  permanent ,  and  cut 
ve  Segments,  which  fpread  open  ;  it  has  in  fome  Species 
and  in  others  fix  fhort  Stamina  terminated  by  roundifh 
dts,  and  a  three-cornered  Germen  fupporting  two  or 
fhort  Jlender  Styles  crowned  by  fingle  Stigmas.  The 
en  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  acute-pointed  Seed 
ed  up  in  the  Petal  of  the  Flower. 
lis  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion 
mrnefort' s  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  th t  Herbs 
a  fiamineous  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Seed 
ed  up  in  the  Empalement .  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in 
bird  Seftion  of  his  eighth  Clafs,  which  contains 
:  Plants,  whofe  Flowers  have  eight  Stamina  and  three 

The  Species  are, 

Persicaria  foliis  lanceolatis ,  fioribus  bexandris, 
bifido.  Arfe-fmart  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
rers  with  fix  Stamina,  and  a  bifid  Style.  This  is 
Perfcaria  urens  feu  Hydro-piper.  C.  B.  P.  101. 
er  Pepper,  Lake  Weed,  or  Arfe-fmart. 
Persicaria  floribus  hexandris  digynis ,  fpicis  ova t is 
gA,  foliis  lanceolatis  a  cutis.  Arfe-fmart  with  Flowers 
ig  fix  Stamina  and  two  Styles,  oblong  oval  Spikes 
lowers,  and  acute-pointed  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
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This  is  the  Perfcaria  mitis  maculofa.  C.  B.  P.  101, 
Spoted  Arfe-fmart. 

3*  Persicaria  floribus  oblandris  tryginis  racemofls, 
foliis  lanceolatis,  caule  divaricato  patulo.  Arfe-fmart  with 
Bunches  of  Flowers  having  eight  Stamina  and  three 
Styles,  Spear-ihaped  Leaves,  and  fpreading  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Fagopymm  orient  ale  ramoflum  fo  mult  for  am ,  perfl- 
cari(-e  folio.  Town.  Cor.  39.  Eaftern  branching  Buck¬ 
wheat  with  many  Flowers,  and  an  Arfe-fmart 'Leaf. 

4.  Persicaria  foliis  vvato-lanceolatis  acuiis ,  floribus 
pentandris ,  caule  erecio.  Arfe-fmart  with  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  Flowers  having  five 
Stamina,  and  an  ereft  Stalk.  This  -is  the  Perfcaria 
orientals,  nicotian#  folio ,  calyce  fiorttm  purpurco.  Town. 
Cor.  38.  Eaftera  Arfe-fmart  with  a  Tobacco  Leaf,  and 
a  purple  Empalement  to  the  Flower. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  but  as  they  are 
common  Weeds,  they  are  not  admired  into  Gardens, 
therefore  it  would  be  to  little  Purpofe  enumerating 
them.  The  two  fir  ft  here  mentioned  are  troublefome 
Weeds,  the  firft  growing  in  moift  Ground  by  the  Sides 
of  Ditches  and  Ponds  in  moft  Parts  of  England  $  the 
Roots  of  this  are  perennial,  and  creep  fat  in  the 
Ground,  fo  as  to  overfpread  foon  a  large  T-raft:  of 
Land.  The  other  is  an  annual  Plant  which  grows 
plentifully  on  Dunghills,  and  in  moift  Ground  every 
where ;  but  as  thefe  two  Plants  are  tried  in  Medicine, 
I  have  mentioned  them  here  to  introduce  the  other. 
The  firft  Sort  has  been  accounted  an  extraordinary 
Plant  again  ft  the  Stone.  Mr.  Beyle  having  in  his  Book 
of  the  Ufefulnefs  of  experimental  Philofophy  given  a 
mighty  Charafter  of  the  diftilled  Juice  of  this  Plant, 
for  its  Virtues  againft  that  Diftemper. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  -,  this  haih 
a  perennial  creeping  Root  compofed  of  many  ftrong 
ligneous  Fibres.  The  Stalks  rife  about  three  Feet 
high,  and  divide  into  many  confided  Branches,  which 
are  generally  bent  at  each  Joints  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  narrow  Spear-ihaped  Leaves  about  four  Inches 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  ftnOOfh,  and 
of  a  light  green,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  branching  out  from  the 
End  of  the  Staiks  •,  they  are  white,  and  of  the  fame 
Conftruftion  with  the  other  Species,  but  have  eight 
Stamina  and  three  Styles.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September.  The  Stalks  decay  in  the' 
Autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  from  the  Roots  in  the 
Spring. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fourth  Sort  were  fent  to  Europe  by 
Dr.  Tournefort,  who  faw  it  firft  growing  in  the  Prince 
of  Teflis’s  Garden  in  Georgia,  and  afterward  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Monks  of  the  three  Churches  near  Mount 
Ararat,  but  he  could  not  learn  where  it  grew  naturally. 
They  cultivate  this  Plant  in  the  Gardens  of  Georgia  and 
Armenia,  not  only  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers,  but 
alfo  for  the  Virtues,  with  which  the  Plant  is  pofteffed, 
which  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  attributed  to  the 
European  Arle-fmart. 

The  Plant  is  annual,  decaying  with  the  firft  Frofts 
in  the  Autumn  ;  it  rifes  from  the  fcattered  Seeds  much 
better  than  if  fown,  but  where  it  is  fown,  it  fhould 
always  be  done  in  the  Autumn  foon  after  the  Seeds  are 
ripe.  The  Plants  rife  with  a  ftrong  upright  Stalk  to 
the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  and  grow  to  the  Size  of 
an  ordinary  walking  Stick  •,  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk 
becomes  ligneous  and  tough ;  the  Joints  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Reed  or  Cane.  At  each  Joint  is  placed  one  Leaf  3 
thefe  ftand  alternately  on  the  Stalk  ;  the  lower  Leaves, 
which  are  the  largeft,  are  often  more  than  a  Foot 
long,  and  fix  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  leftefiiiig 
toward  each  End,  and  terminating  in  a  long  acuta 
Point,  having  a  ftrong  longitudinal  Mid-rib,  with  feVctal 
tranfverfe  Veins  runing  from  it  toward  the  Edges, 
The  upper  Surface  is  of  a  bright  green,  a  little  hairy, 
and  the  under  of  a  pale  green,  and  much  more  hairy  ; 
the  lower  Leaves  have  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which 
are  broad  at  the  Bafe,  and  half  furround  the  Stalks. 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  branches  out  into  many 
Divifions,  each  being  terminated  by  or  three 
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cldc  Spikes  of  purple  Flowers,  which  are  feven  or  eighc 
Inches  long,  and  have  their  Points  hanging  downward  ; 
thefe  Flowers  have  no  Empalement  according  to  Mr. 
Ray  and  others,  or  no  Petals  according  to  Fournefort , 
the  former  calling  the  Covers  to  the  Parts  of  Genera¬ 
tion,  Petals,  if  they  are  coloured,  and  the  latter  ter¬ 
minating  thofe  Covers,  the  Empalement,  where  there  are 
no  other,  whether  they  are  green  or  coloured.  This 
Plant  begins  to  fhew  its  Flowers  toward  the  latter  End 
of  July,  and  continues  in  Beauty,  till  the  Froft  in  the 
Autumn  puts  a  Stop  to  them. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  lhould  be  fown  in  Autumn, 
as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  or  if  they  are  permited  to  fall 
on  the  Ground,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  Spring 
following  better  than  when  they  are  fown  by  Art,  as 
was  before  obferved  ;  for  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the 
Spring,  it  is  very  rare  that  any  of  them  fucceed,  and  if 
fome  few  Plants  come  up  from  thofe  Seeds  fown  at  that 
Seafon,  they  feldom  grow  near  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  which 
are  produced  from  the  Seeds  which  fell  in  Autumn ;  fo 
that  there  is  no  other  Culture  required  to  this  Plant,  but 
to  tranfplant  them  out  in  the  Spring,  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  ftand,  which  lhould  be  in  the  Borders  of 
large  Gardens,  giving  them  great  Space  ;  for  if  they  are 
placed  near  other  Plants,  they  will  lEade  them  entirely 
from  the,  Sun,  and  by  continually  driping  upon  them, 
will  greatly  injure  them,  and  if  they  ftand  too  clofe, 
their  Beauty  is  greatly  diminilhed. 

When  the  Plants  begin  to  afpire  upwards,  which  is 
commonly  in  the  Begining  of  July ,  their  Side  Shoots 
lhould  be  pruned  off  to  make  them  advance  in  Fleight, 
and  preferve  them  within  Compafs,  otherwife  they  are 
very  fubjedt  to  branch  out  widely  on  every  Side,  fo  as 
to  become  troublefome  to  the  Plants  near  them  ;  but 
when  they  are  pruned  up  regularly  five  or  fix  Feet 
high,  they  may  afterwards  be  permited  to  fhoot  out 
Side  Branches,  fince  thofe,  which  are  produced  above 
that  Height,  will  never  be  very  long  or  troublefome, 
but  will  add  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Plant.  This  delights 
in  a  rich  moift  Soil,  upon  which  it  will  grow  to  a 
prodigious  Height. 

PER  VINCA.  See' Vinca. 

PETALS  are  the  fine -coloured  Leaves  which  com- 
pofe  the  moft  confpicuous  Parts  of  a  Flower ;  thefe 
are  called  in  Latin  Petala ,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the 
Leaves  of  Plants,  which  are  called  Folia. 

PETASITES.  Town.  Fiji.  R.  H.  451.  Fab.  258. 
Fujfil ago.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  856.  [it  takes  its  Name  of 
v/ldu  to  extend,  becaufe  its  Leaves  are  very  broad  ;  or 
of  7r£Ta<r©j  a  Cap,  becaufe  its  Leaves  may  ferve  inftead 
of  a  Cap  •,  for  it  has  a  certain  Hollow  in  the  Middle, 
and  a  hollow  Expanfion  round  that,  fo  that  it  refembles 
a  Bonnet.]  Butter-bur. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite 
Florets ,  which  are  included  in  one  common  cylindrical 
Empalement.  Fhefe  Florets  are  tubulous  or  Funnel- fhaped, 
of  one  Petal  cut  into  jive  Segments  at  the  Brim  ;  they  have 
each  five  fmall  Hair-like  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical 
Summits ,  and  a  fhort  Germen ,  crowned  with  Down ,  fup- 
porting  a  Jlender  Style  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  Fhe 
Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  comprejfed  Seed 
crowned  with  a  hairy  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  Fournefort's  twelfth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  fiofculous  Flower ,  whofe  Seeds  are  crowned  with 
Down.  Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  this  Genus  to  the 
Fufiilago ,  and  places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his 
nineteenth  Clafs,  to  which  the  Fujfilago  properly  belongs, 
the  Flowers  being  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female 
Florets  which  are  fruitful ,  but  as  the  Plants  of  this  Genus 
have  only  hermaphrodite  Florets,  it  may  with  great 
Propriety  be  kept  feparate. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Petasites  thyrfo  ova  to  feffili ,  foliis  obcordatis  an- 
gtdatis  ferratis.  Butter-bur  with  a  fhort  oval  Spike  of 
Flowers,  and  Heart-lhaped,  angular,  faw«d  Leaves. 
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This  is  the  Petafites  major  &  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P  x 
Common  larger  Butter- bur. 

2.  Petasites  thyrfo  fafiigiato ,  fcapo  crajjiffmo 
ofo ,  foliis  huequaliter  ferratis-,  pediculis  tenuioribus.  But 
bur  with  a  clofe  compact  Spike,  a  very  thick  L  * 
Stalk,  Leaves  unequally  fawed,  and  (lender  Foot  Sta 
This  is  the  Petafites  minor.  C.  B.  P.  107.  Qm, 1' 
Butter- bur. 

3.  Petasites  foliis  cordato-haftatis  ferratis  inf  ■« 
tomentofis.  Butter-bur  with  Heart-ihaped,  Halb<  . 
pointed,  fawed  Leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  Ur  ij 
Side.  This  is  the  Petafites  minor,  folio  Fuffilaginis.  R  r 
Blcejf.  Smaller  Butter-bur  with  a  Coltsfoot  Leaf. 

4.  Petasites  fcapo  longijfmo ,  thyrfo  oblongo ,  pec 
culis  longijfmis ,  foliis  cordatis  amplioribus.  Butter- 
with  a  very  long  Flower  Stalk,  an  oblong  Spike  \ 
Flowers,  the  longed  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  Tar  1 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Petafites  me. 
fioribus  pediculis  longis  inf  dentibus.  RaiiSyn.  179.  Gre  - 
Butter- bur  with  Flowers  firing  on  very  lono-  f  j 
Stalks. 

5.  Petasites  fcapo  fubnudo  unifloro ,  foliis  cord  ■ 
orbiculatis  crenatis.  Butter-bur  with  a  Stalk  aln  1 
naked,  having  one  Flower,  and  round,  Heart-lha[  , 
crenated  Leaves.  This  is  the  Petafites  monanthos  roi  - 
difolius  glaber.  Fail l.  Alt.  Par.  1719.  B utter- bur  v 
one  Flower,  and  round  fmooth  Leaves. 

The  firft  here  mentioned  is  the  common  Butter- 
or  Peftilent  Wort,  which  grows  naturally  by  the  S 
of  Rivers  and  Ditches  in  moft  Parts  of  England ;  1 
hath  a  Root  compofed  of  large  fielhy  Fibres,  as  bio 
a  Man’s  Finger,  which  creep  near  the  Surface  of  f 
Ground,  but  do  not  ftrike  deep,  nor  have  they  mi 
fmall  Fibres ;  thefe  have  a  dark-coloured  Skin,  but 
white  within,  and  have  a  ftrong  Scent  with  a  hot  bit 
Tafte.  From  thefe,  early  in  the  Spring,  arife  hoil 
thick  Stalks  five  or  fix  Inches  high,  terminated  by 
oval  Spike  of  purplifh  Flowers  firing  clofe  to  ! 
Stalk.  Each  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  or  five  hi 
maphrodite  Florets  inclofed  in  one  common  Emps 
ment ;  thefe  appear  in  March ,  and  when  they  fa' 
are  each  fucceeded  by  one  comprefled  Seed  crowi 
with  hairy  Down.  After  the  Flowers  are  pad, 
Leaves  come  up,  which  grow  to  a  large  Size,  et 
having  a  thick  Foot  Sta-lk  arifing  immediately  from  1 
Root ;  they  are  of  a  roundifh  Form,  cut  into  Angi 
on  their  Edges,  and  indented  at  the  Foot  Stalk  lik< 
Heart  -,  they  are  a  little  downy  on  their  under  Sic 
they  continue  all  the  Summer,  but  decay  in  the  Autun1 
and  come  up  after  the  Flowers  the  following  Sprit 
It  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  being  a  medicir 
Plant,  I  have  mentioned  it. 

The  Roots  of  this  are  fudorifick,  alexipharmic 
and  good  for  all  Kinds  of  Fevers,  and  malignai 
infedtious,  and  peftilential  Diftempers  *  they  arecordi 
preventing  Fainting  and  Shortness  of  Breath.  A  go 
Quantity  of  this  Root  is  put  into  the  Treacle  Water! 

The  fourth  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally! 
Oxfordfhire  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart  Gardener  of  t 
Phyfick  Garden  at  Oxford ,  who  fent  it  to  the  Che[ 
Garden,  where  it  has  grown  near  fifty  Years,  and  1 
tains  its  Difference  from  the  common  Sort.  The  Flow 
Stalks  of  this  are  thicker,  and  rife  more  than  two  F< 
high ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  nine  or  ten  Inches  Ion 
each  Flower  (lands  on  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  Lea^ 
of  the  Plant  are  larger,  and  have  longer  Foot  Stall 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  the  Flowers  coi 
later  in  the  Spring.  This  is  kept  in  Botanick  Garde 
to  increale  the  Variety  of  Plants,  but  is  rarely  admit 
into  any  other. 

The  three  other  Sorts  grow  naturally  on  the  A 
and  other  mountainous  Places  in'  Europe  ;  they  are 
much  lefs  Growth  than  either  of  the  former,  efpecia 
the  fifth  Sort,  whofe  Leaves  are  fmall  and  round.  T 
Flower  Stalks  are  not  more  than  four  Inches  hig 
they  are  almoft  naked,  and  fuftain  a  fingle  yeliowi 
Flower  on  the  Top.  The  others  have  (hort  Spikes 
Flowers ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort  are  colledted  in  lit 
Bunches,  and  form  a  thick  roundifii  Spike,  but  the 
of  the  third  Sort  are  more  like  the  firft. 
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which  are  expanded.  It  hath  four  Jhort  Stamina  fituated 
in  the  Tube ,  two  of  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  other , 
terminated  by  f ingle  Summits ,  and  four  Germen  fupporting 
a  Jhort  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  become  four  Seeds  wraped  up  in  a  fr urged 
Cover. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feccind  Se&ion 
of  Linnaeus's  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants y  whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  foorter 
Stamina ,  and  the  Seeds  are  inclofed  in  a  Cover. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  this  Plant  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ,  who  difcovered  it  growing  natu¬ 
rally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain ,  in  Honour  of  Lord 
Petre ,  who  was  a  great  Encourager  of  Botany,  and  was 
pofieifed  of  a  noble  Collection  of  exotick  Plants. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Petrea  frutefcens  foliis  lanceclatis  rigidis,  fore  race- 
mofo  pendulo.  Shrubby  Petrea  with  (tiff  Spear- lhaped 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  long  hanging  Bunches. 

This  Plant  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun ,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain ,  in  1731,  fince  which  Time  it  was  fent  me  from 
the  Ifland  Berbuda ,  where  it  alfo  grows  naturally.  This 
riles  with  a  woody  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  fifteen  or 
fixteen  Feet,  which  is  covered  with  a  light  gray  Bark, 
fending  out  feveral  long  Branches  ;  thefe  have  a  whiter 
Bark  than  the  Stem,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  at 
each  Joint,  which  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches 
are  placed  by  Threes  round  the  Branches,  but  higher 
up  they  Hand  by  Pairs  •,  they  are  about  five  Inches 
long,  and  two  Inches  and  a  Half  broad  in  the 
Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End  ;  they  are 
Itiff,  and  their  Surface  rough  ;  of  a  light  green,  having 
a  ftrong  dark  Mid-rib,  with  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins 
runing  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Borders,  which  are 
entire.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  growing  in  loofe  Bunches,  which  are  nine  or 
ten  Inches  long,  each  Flower  Landing  upon  a  Lender 
Foot  Stalk  about  an  Inch  long ;  the  Empalement  of  the 
Flower  is  compofed  of  five  narrow  obtufe  Leaves  about 
an  Inch  long,  which  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  fo  are 
much  more  confpicuous  than  the  Petals,  which  are  white, 
and  not  more  than  half  the  Length  of  the  Empalement. 
After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  four  Germen  in  the  Center 
become  fo  many  oblong  Seeds  wraped  up  in  a  fringed 
Cover. 

The  Doflor  found  a  Variety  of  this  with  blue  Petals, 
of  the  fame  bright  Colour  with  the  Empalement,  which 
made  a  fine  Appearance,  every  Branch  being  terminated 
by  a  long  String  of  thefe  Flowers,  fo  that  he  has  ranked 
this  among  the  firft  Clafs  of  beautiful  American  Trees. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  difcover  from  the  dried 
Samples  which  the  Doftor  brought  to  England ,  it 
appears  that  there  are  male  and  female  Flowers  either 
on  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Tree,  or  upon  different 
Trees ;  for  one  Spike  of  Flowers  feems  to  be  entirely 
male,  and  the  other  Spikes  are  female,  but  the  Docftor 
has  not  noticed  this  in  his  Manufcript. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  muft  be  obtained 
from  the  Places  where  the  Trees  grow  naturally,  and 
thefe  are  very  few  good  ;  for,  from  the  Seeds  which  the 
Dr.  fent  to  England ,  there  were  but  two  Plants  raifed, 
though  the  Seeds  were  diftributed  to  feveral  Perfons  ; 
and  this  is  a  Sort  of  Confirmation  of  the  Spikes  of 
Flowers  being  of  different  Sexes,  and  that  the  Seeds, 
gathered  by  the  Dodtor,  were  taken  either  from  Trees 
at  fome  Diftance  from  the  male,  or  fuch  Parts  of  the 
fame  Tree  which  were  remote  from  the  male  Flowers. 
The  Seeds  muft  be  fown  in  a  good  hot  Bed,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  afterwards 
placed  in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  fhould 
conftantly  remain,  and  be  treated  like  other  Plants  of 
the  fame  Country. 
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efe  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens ; 
Jelight  in  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation, 
theft  Roots  will  fpread,  and  propagate  faft  enough. 

tiveria.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50.  Tab.  39.  Lin. 
? lant .  417-  Gurney  Henweed,  vulgb. 

The  Characters  are, 

Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  compofed  of 
mow  obtufe  Leaves  which  are  equal.  It  hath  four 
white  Petals ,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs ,  which  foon 
r  arJ  fix  Awl-fhaped  erect  Stamina  terminated  by 
Summits ,  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oblong  com- 
Germen ,  with  four  Awl-fhaped  Styles ,  crowned  by 
permanent  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
'ong  Seed,  narrow  at  the  Bottom  and  taper ,  but  broad 
where  it  is  compreffed  and  indented  at  the  Top , 
ling  an  inverted  Shield  armed  with  the  acute  Style , 
is  rcflexed. 

is  Genus  of  Plants  is  tanged  in  the  fourth  Sedlion 
malts' s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants, 
Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  four  Styles. 

¥e  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 
riVERiA.  Flort.  Cliff.  141.  This  is  the  Petiveria 
foliis,  loculis  fpinofis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  50.  Peti- 
vith  Mightfhade  Leaves,  and  prickly  Seed  Veffels, 
only  called  Guiney  Henweed. 
is  Name  was  given  to  this  Plant  by  Father  Plunder 
ifcovered  it  in  America,  in  Honour  of  Mr.  James 
r  an  Apothecary  of  London,  who  was  a  curious 
ft.. 

1  a  very  common  Plant  in  Jamaica ,  Barbadoes, 
oft  of  the  other  Iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where 
vs  in  fhady  Woods,  and  all  the  Savannas,  in  fuch 
,  as  to  become  a  very  troublefome  Weed ;  and 
Plant  will  endure  a  great  Deal  of  Drought,  it 
is  green,  when  other  Plants  are  burned  up,  which 
>ns  the  Cattle  to  brouze  on  it ;  and  having  a  moft 
iury  ftrong  Scent,  fomewhat  like  wild  Garlick, 

:s  the  Cows  Milk  the  fame  Flavour,  and  the 
which  are  killed  foon  after  feeding  on  this  Plant, 

,  moft  intolerable  Scent,  and  their  Flefli  is  good 
:le.  The  Roots  are  ftrong,  and  ftrike  deep  in 
3und ;  the  Stalks  rife  from  two  to  three  Feet  high ; 
-e  jointed  and  become  ligneous  at  Bottom,  and 
rnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  three  Inches  long, 

1  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  ;  of  a  deep  green,  and 
;  thefe  are  placed  alternately  upon  fhort  Foot 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Lender  Spikes  at 
ad  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  very  fmall,  fo 
so  Figure.  They  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc- 
by  fhort  Seed  Veffels,  fhaped  like  an  inverted 
,  containing  one  oblong  Seed  which  ripens  in  the 
in. 

lurope  this  Plant  is  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
Jerfons,  who  are  curious  in  Botany  ;  but  there  is 
eauty  in  it,  and  having  fo  ftrong  rank  a  Scent 
being  handled,  renders  it  lefs  valuable.  It  is 
;ated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot 
rly  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
ey  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate 
nd  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to  bring 
orward.  When  the  Plants  have  obtained  a  good 
of  Strength,  they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the 
dr  by  Degrees,  into  which  they  may  be  removed 
the  latter  End  of  June ,  placing  them  in  a  warm 
on,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when 
iould  be- removed  into  the  Stove,  and  in  Winter 
lave  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth,  otherwife 
ill  not  live  in  this  Country, 
y  will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds  every  Summer, 
ill  continue  feveral  Years,  remaining  conftantly 
hroughout  the  Year,  and  may  be  propagated  by 

fREA.  Ilottft.  Gen.  Nov.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6S2. 
he  Characters  are. 

Flower  hath  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  cut  into 
tufe'  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  which  are  ex- 
and  permanent.  The  Flower  hath  one  Petal,  having 
Tube,  but  is  cut  above  into  five  almoft  equal  Segments , 


PETROSELINUM.  See  Apium. 

PEUCEDANUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  3 1 8.  T ab.  1 69. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  302.  Hogs-fennel,  or  Sulphur- wort. 

10  H  The 
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The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  Flower.  The  principal  Umbel 
is  compojed ■  of  federal  long  narrow  Umbels  which  fpread 
open.  The  Cover  of  the  large  Umbel  is  compofed  of  many 
linear  refiexed  Leaves.  The  Empalement  cf  the  Flower  is 
fmall  and  indented  in  five  Farts.  The  Petals  of  the  great 
Umbel  are  uniform.  Each  Flower  is  compofed  cf  five 
oblong  incurved  Petals ,  which  are  equal  and  entire  ;  they 
have  each  five  Hair-like  Stamina  terminated  by  fingle 
Summits ,  with  an  oblong  Germen  fituated  under  the  Flower , 
fupporting  two  fmall  Styles  crowned  by  cbtufe  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Fruit  channeled  on 
each  Side ,  fpliting  in  two  Parts ,  containing  two  Seeds 
convex  cn  one  Side ,  compreffed  on  the  other ,  with  three 
raifed  Furrows ,  and  a  broad  membraneous  Border  indented 
at  the  Top. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedition 
of  T our ne fords,  feventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  umbellated  Flowers  difpojed  circularly ,  whofie  Empale¬ 
ment  afterward  turns  to  two  large ,  oval,  plain  Seeds. 
Dr.  Linn <£ us  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedition  of  his  fifth 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants ,  whefe  Flowers  have 
five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Peucedanum  fioliis  tripartite  filifiormibus  linear  i- 
bus  umbellis  circinatis.  Hogs-fennel  with  Leaves  which 
are  divided  by  Threes,  and  thefe  are  again  divided 
into  three  linear  Parts.  This  is  the  Peucedanum  Ger- 
thanicum.  C.  B.  P.  149.  German  Hogs-fennel. 

2.  Peucedanum  fioliis  tripartitis  filifiormibus  longio- 
ribus ,  umbellis  differ mibus.  Hogs-fennel  with  Leaves  cut 
into  three  Parrs,  which  are  longer  and  flender,  and 
have  irregular  Umbels.  This  is  the  Peucedanum  majus 
Jtalicum.  C.  B.  P.  149.  Greater  Italian  Hogs-fennel. 

3 .  Peucedanum  fioliis  quinquies  tripartitis  filifiormibus 
brevioribits ,  umbelld  maxima.  Hogs-fennel  with  five 
Leaves  divided  by  Threes,  which  are  very  flender  and 
fhort,  and  a  very  large  Umbel.  This  is  the  Peuceda¬ 
num  Galli cum,  rarioribus  &  brevioribus  fioliis.  H.  R. 
Par.  French. Hogs -fennel  with  Leaves  lefs  clofe  and 
fhorter. 

4.  Peucedanum  fioliis  tripartitis  capillar ibus ,  caule 
ramofijfimo  patulo ,  umbellis  dfformibus.  Hogs-fennel  with 
very  narrow  Hair-like  Leaves  divided  by  Threes,  a 
very  branching  fpreading  Stalk,  and  irregular  Umbels. 

The  firft  Sort  is  faid  to  grow  naturally  in  England , 
but  I  have  not  been  lucky  enough  to  find  it,  though  I 
have  fearched  the  Places  where  it  is  mentioned,  but  it 
grows  in  feveral  Parts  of  Germany  in  marfhy  Meadows. 
This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  divides,  into  many 
flrong  Fibres  runing  deep  in  the  Ground,  from  which 
arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  which  are  channeled ; 
thefe  are  naked  at  Bottom,  but  about  four  or  five 
Inches  from  the  Root  branches  into  three  fmaller  Foot 
Stalks,  and  thefe  again  divide  into  three,  and  each  of 
thefe  Divifions  fuftain  three  narrow  Leaves,  which 
when  bruifed  emit  a  flrong  Scent  like  Sulphur.  The 
Stalks,  rife  near  two  Feet  high;  thefe  are  channeled, 
and  divide  into  two  or  three  Branches,  each  being 
terminated  by  a  large  regular  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers 
compofed  of  feveral  fmall  Umbels  which  are  circular. 
Thele  Flowers  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
compreffed  Seeds,  which  are  deeply  furrowed,  and  ripen 
in  the  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains, 
and  alfo  in  the  low  Valleys  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers  in 
Italy.  7  he  Root  of  this  is  perennial,  flriking  deep 
into  the  Ground  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  are 
large  and  furrowed,  dividing  into  three  fmall  Branches, 
which  are  again  divided  into  three,  and  thefe  end  with 
three  long  narrow  Lobes  or  fmall  Leaves,  which  are 
much  longer  than  thole  of  the  other  Sort.  The  Stalks 
which  fuftain  the  Umbels  rife  near  three  Feet  high,  and 
divide  toward  the  Top  into  feveral  fmall  Branches, 
each  fuftaining  an  Umbel  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller 
Rays  or  LTmbels,  which  ftand  upon  very  long  Foot 
Stalks,  and  fpread  out  irregularly.  The  Flowers  of  this 
are  yellow,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but 
are  much  larger,  as.  are  alfo  the  Seeds,  but  have  the 
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fame  Form  as  the  other.  It  flowers  and  perfe&s  e, 
about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former.  '  .  j 1 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  For 
Fontainebleau  and  many  other  Parts  of  France ;  1  a 
a  ftrong  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  I  v 
which  branch  into  three  Divifions,  and  thefe  ,  j, 
again  into  three  fmaller  ;  each  of  thefe  fmaller Dh  0 
are  garnifhed  with  five  fhort  narrow  Leaves.  ' 
Stalks  are  ftrong,  round,  and  not  fo  deeply  char 
as  either  of  the  former,  fuftaining  a  very  lartre  t 
of  yellow  Flowers  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  f 
Sorts ;  the  Seeds  are  fhorter,  but  of  the  fame  She 
thofe.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripe  t] 
Begining  of  September. 

'I  he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  St.  Vh  . 
Rock  near  BrifioT,  this  is  a  biennial  Plant  which  pe  a 
loon  after  it  has  perfedled  its  Seeds.  The  Leav 
this  Sort  are  fhort  and  very  narrow,  fpreadino-  » 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  the  Stalks  rife  n  ' 
Foot  high,  but  are  branched  almoftfrom  the  Bot  r 
thefe  Branches  are  almoft  horizontal,  and  are  garr  < 
with  a  few  narrow  fhort  Leaves  of  a  lucid  green.  ( 
Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  Umbel  of  FU 
which  are  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  Colour  and  1  ; 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  channeled  Seeds. 

The  firft  Sort  ftands  in  the  Lift  of  medicinal  P  t 
but  is  at  prefent  rarely  ufed  •,  the  Roots  an 
only  Part  preferibed.  It  is  accounted  good  to 
the  Lungs  of  tough  vifeid  Phlegm,  and  thereby  tc 
old  Coughs  and  Shortnefs  oUBreath  ;  it  likewife  c 
Obftrudlions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  and  help: 
Jaundice. 

The  other  Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gai 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety  ;  they  are  all  propagatei 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Autumn  foon 
they  are  ripe  ;  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Sj 
ieldom  fucceed,  or  if  the  Plants  come  up,  it  is  ri 
before  the  following  Spring.  When  the  Plants  c 
up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
Autumn  following  they  may  be  tranfplanted  w 
they  are  to  remain  ;  they  love  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fl, 
Situation,  but  will  not  thrive  under  the  Drip 
Trees.  The  Roots  of  the  three  firft  Sorts  will  com! 
feveral  Years,  and  every  Year  produceFlowersandSij 
The  fourth  Sort  will  rarely  ripen  Seeds  in  a  Gar 
fo  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  procure  them  fron 
Place  where  it  grows  naturally. 

PHACA.  Fin.  Gen.  Plant.  8.  Aftragaloides.  ft 
Injl.  R.  H.  399.  Tab .  223.  Baftard  Milk- vetch 
Aftragaloides. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  tubulous  Empalement  ofi  one  l 
which  is  cut  into  five  fmall  Indentures  at  the  Brim. 
Flower  is  ofi  the  Butterfly  Kind  ;  it  hath  a  large  oval  • 
Standard ,  with  two  oblong  Wings  Jhorter  than  the  Stand) 
which  are  cbtufe,  and  a  fhort  compreffed  obtufe  Keel, 
hath  ten  Stamina,  nine  of  which  are  joined  in  one  E 
and  the  other  ftands  Jeparate ,  terminated  by  row 
rifling  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oh 
Germen ,  fupporting  an  Awl- fhaped  Style ,  crowned  l 
fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  ob 
J welling  Pod ,  who  fie  upper  Suture  is  depreffed  toward 
under ,  having  one  Cell  containing  feveral  Kidney-Jhi 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sed 
of  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  tl 
Plants ,  whofie  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in 
Bodies.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
his  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants ,  which  l 
a  Butterfly  Flower ,  whofie  Pointal  turns  to  a  long  Pod 
one  Cell. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phaca  cauleficens  pilofia ,  leguminibus  tereti-cyn 
formibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  755.  Phaca  with  a  hi 
Stalk,  and  taper  Boat-fhaped  Pods.  This  is  the  Afi 
galoides  Lufitanica ..  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  II.  399.  Porti 
Baftard  Milk- vetch,. 


2.  Pha 
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.  Phaca  caulefcens  ereCta  glabra,  leguminibus  femi- 
>is.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  755.  Phaca  with  an  upright 
oth  Stalk,  and  half  oval  Pods.  This  is  the  Aftra- 
ides  elatior  ereCta,  vici a  foliis,  floribus  luteis ,  Jiliquis 
\ulis.  Amman.  Ruth.  148.  Taller  upright  Milk-vetch 
1  a  Vetch  Leaf,  yellow  Flowers,  and  pendulous 
s. 

’he  firft  Sort  Is  a  Native  of  Portugal  and  Spain ,  from 
nee  the  Seeds  have  been  procured  by  fome  Perfons 
,  are  curious  in  collecting  rare  Plants.  This  has 
1  long  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens  in  England , 
the  other  is  more  rare  at  prefent. 

’he  Roots  of  the  firft  Sort  which  grows  naturally  in 
ria,  will  abide  many  Years,  and  run  very  deep  into 
Ground  ;  but  the  Branches  decay  every  Autumn, 
the  Roots  produce  frefh  Stalks  every  Spring,  which 
rife  near  four  Feet  high,  and  grow  ligneous.  The 
vers  are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes  from  the  Wings 
he  Leaves,  but  unlefs  theSeafon  proves  very  warm, 
rarely  flower  in  England ,  for  which  Reafon  the 
its  are  not  much  efteemed  ;  for  it  is  not  once  in  fe- 
Years  that  the  Flowers  arrive  to  Perfection,  nor  do 
Plants  ever  produce  Seeds  i w  England-,  fo  that  the 
Is  muft  be  procured  from  Abroad,  by  thofe  who 
defirous  to  have  the  Plants. 

'he  fecond  Sort  hath  fmooth  Stalks,  which  do  not 
fo  high  as  the  former  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmaller,  the 
s  are  much  fhorter,  and  hang  downwards, 
oth  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
ild  be  fown  in  the  Place  where  the  Plants  are  to  re- 
n;  for  as  they  fhoot  their  Roots  very  deep  into  the 
th,  fo  it  is  very  difficult  to  tranfplant  them  with  any 
ty,  efpecially  after  they  have  remained  any  con- 
rable  Time  in  the  Seed  Bed.  The  Plants  fhould  be 
about  fix  Feet  afunder,  that  there  may  be  Room  to 
the  Ground  between  them  every  Spring,  which  is 
he  Culture  they  require,  except  the  keeping  them 
n  from  Weeds. 

HALANGIUM.  See  Anthericum. 

HASEOLOIDES.  See  Glycine. 

HASEOLUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  412.  Tab.  232. 
Gen.- Plant.  777.  [takes  its  Name  of  iA©->,  an 
mg  fwift  Ship,  becaufe  the  Hufk  of  this  Plant  re¬ 
gies  a  Ship,]  Kidney-bean;  in  French,  Haricot. 

The  Characters  are, 

he  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  \  having 
Lips ;  the  upper  Lip  is  indented  at  the  T op,  and  the 
r  one  is  indented  in  three  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  the 
■erfly  Kind ;  it  hath  a  Heart-fhaped,  obtufe ,  inclined 
dard ,  reflexed  on  the  Sides ;  the  Wings  are  oval,  the 
\th  of  the  Standard,  and  a  narrow  fpiral  Keel  twifted 
rary  to  the  Sun.  It  hath  ten  Stamina ,  nine  joined  in 
Body,  and  the  other  ftanding  feparate,  which  are  fpi- 
witkin  the  Empalement,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits, 
an  oblong  ccmprejfed  hairy  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jlcn- 
inflexed,  fpiral  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  hairy  Stig- 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  Pod  with  a 
\  Shell,  ending  in  an  obtufe  Point,  inclojing  oblong, 
"mejfed,  Kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 

his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
Tournefor? s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
'■>  a  Butterf.y  Flower  which  are  trifoliate.  Dr .Lin- 
f  places  it  in  the  third  SeCtion  of  his  feventeenth 
fs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have 
Stamina  joined  in  two  Bodies  ;  and  he  has  divided  the 
its  which  were  formerly  included  in  this  Genus  in- 
wo  Genera,  one  of  which  he  calls  Dolichos,  and  the 
:r  Phafeolus  ;  the  latter  differs  from  the  former,  in 
ing  the  Parts  of  Generation  in  the  Flowers  fpirally 
ted. 

:  would  be  to  little  Purpofe  to  enumerate  all  the  Va- 
es  of  this  Plant  which  have  come  to  our  Knowledge 
his  Place,  fince  America  does  annually  furnifh  us 
1  fo  many  new  Sorts,  as  that  there  is  no  knowing 
•t  Varieties  there  may  beproduced  in  England:  Befides, 
hey  are  not  likely  to  be  much  cultivated  here,  fince 
e  of  the  old  Sons  are  preferable  to  anv  of  the  new 
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ones,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  ;  therefore  I 
ftiall  only  firft  mention  a  few  Sorts  which  are  cultivated 
for  their  Flowers,  or  as  Curiofities,  and  then  mention 
thofe  which  are  moft  efteemed  for  the  Table. 

1.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili,  floribus  laxe  fpicatis,  alis 
l on  git  udine  vexillo .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  72^.  Kidney-bean 
with  a  twining  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  loofe 
Spikes,  whofe  Wings  are  as  long  as  the  Standard.  This 
is  the  Phafeolus  fore  purpureo,  alis  amplis  longe  protenfis. 
Hort.  Elth.  314.  Tab.  235.  Kidney- bean  with  a  purple 
Flower,  having  large  Wings  which  are  ltretched  out  to 
a  great  Length. 

2.  Phas  eolus  caule  volubili,  vexillis  carindque  fpira- 
liter  convolutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  725.  Kidney-bean  with 
a  twining  Stalk,  whofe  Standard  and  Keel  are  fpirally 
twifted.  This  is  the  Phafeolus  Indicus  cochleato  fore. 
Triumf.  Obf.  93.'  Indian  Kidney- bean  with  a  Snail- 
ffiaped  Flower,  commonly  called  Caracalla  in  Portugal. 

3.  Phaseolus  caule  Polubili,  vexillis  revolutis p&tulis, 
leguminibus  linearibus  ftridis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  724.  Kid¬ 
ney-bean  with  a  twining  Stalk,  a  fpreading  Standard 
which  is  twifted  backward,  and  narrow  clofe  Podsf 
This  is  the  Phafeolus  fore  odorato,  vexillo  amplo  patulo. 
Hort.  Elth.  313.  Kidney-bean  with  a  fweet  Flower, 
having  a  large  fpreading  Standard. 

4.  Pha  s  eolus  caule  volubili,  pedunculis  fubcapitatis , 
feminibus  tetragono-cylindricis  pulverilentis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
214.  Kidney  bean  with  a  twining  Stalk,  Foot  Stalks 
ending  in  Flowers  growing  in  Pleads,  and  four  corner¬ 
ed  cylindrical  Duft- coloured  Seeds.  This  is  the  Pha¬ 
feolus  peregrinus ,  fore  rofeo ,  femine  tomentofo.  Nijfol.  All. 
Par.  1730.  Foreign  Kidney- bean,  with  a  Rofe-coloured 
Flower  and  downy  Seeds. 

5.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili,  floribus  racemofis  gemi- 
nis,  braCteis  calyce  brevioribus,  leguminibus  pendulis .  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  724.  Kidney-bean  with  a  twining  Stalk, 
branching  Flowers  growing  by  Pairs,  Bradteae  which 
are  fhorter  than  the  Empalement,  and  hanging  Pods. 
This  is  the  Phafeolus  Indicus,  fiore  Coccineo  five  puniceo . 
Mor.  Hift.  2.  p.  69.  Indian  Kidney -bean,  with  a  fcarlet 
or  purple  Flower,  commonly  called  the  fcarlet  Bean. 

6.  Phaseolus  caule  volubili ,  floribus  racemofis,  fli- 
quis  brevibus  pubefeentibus.  Kidney- bean  with  a  twining 
Stalk,  Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches,  and  fhort 
hairy  Pods.  This  is  the  Phafeolus  florum  fpied  pyrami- 
datd,  femine  coccineo  nigra  macula  not  at  a.  Plum.  Cat.  12. 
Kidney-bean  with  Flowers  growing  in  a  pyramidal  Spike, 
and  fcarlet  Seeds  which  are  marked  with  black. 

The  firft  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  ;  the  Seeds  of  this 
were  brought  from  Carolina,  where  it  grows  naturally. 
The  Stalks  of  this  twine  about  any  Support,  like  the 
common  Kidney-bean  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  rife  four  or 
five  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  finaped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Kidney-bean,  but  are  narrower.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes,  ftanding  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  large  and  of  a  purple  Colour, 
turning  to  a  blue  before  they  fade.  Thefe  appear  in 
July,  and  if  the  Autumn  proves  warm,  they  will  be 
fucceeded  by  narrow  long  Pods,  containing  fmall  oval 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  October. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm 
Border  about  the  latter  End  of  April ,  and  when  the 
Plants  begin  to  run  up,  they  muft  be  fupported  eithef 
with  Sticks,  or  faftened  to  a  Hedge  or  Wall,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  trailing  on  the  Ground,  and  conftantly  kept 
clean  from  Weeds.  If  they  are  clofe  to  a  Wall  or 
Hedge  expofed  to  a  good  Afpecft,  they  will  ripen  their 
Seeds  in  England ,  otherwife  they  frequently  fail  in  bad 
Seafons. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brazils,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Europe.  This  is  a 
perennial  Plant  with  twining  Stalks,  which  rife  to  ther 
Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet ;  the  Leaves  are 
ffiaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  Kidney- bean,  but  are 
fmaller.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  flender  Spikes, 
they  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  have  an  agreeable 
Odour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flender  Pods  which  are 
comprefled,  containing  feveral  oval  compreffed  Seeds. 
This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants 

come 
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come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  Pots 
filled  with  light  frefb  Earth,  and  muft  be  plunged  into 
a  hot  Bed,  to  facilitate  their  taking  Root ;  after  which 
they  fliould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  Degrees, 
into  which  they  fliould  be  removed  the  End  of  June  or 
Begining  of  July,  placing  them  in  a  flieltered  Situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  they  advance  in  their  Growth,  and  fill  the 
Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fliould  be  removed  into 
larger  Pots,  which  muft  be  filled  up  with  frefli  light 
Earth. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon,  they  muft  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  Water  ;  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  fliould  have  but  little 
Water  during  that  Seafon.  Thefe  Plants  when  young, 
are  tender,  but  after  the  firft  Winter  they  will  require 
only  to  be  fereened  from  Froft ;  but  muft  have  open 
free  Air  whenever  the  Weather  will  permit,  otherwife 
the  Leaves  will  grow  mouldy,  and  decay  the  tender 
Shoots.  This  Plant  produces  its  Flowers  in  July  and 
Augujl,  but  feldom  perfects  its  Seeds  in  England.  It  is 
very  common  in  Portugal ,  where  the  Inhabitants  plant 
it  to  cover  Arbours  and  Seats  in  Gardens,  for  which  it 
is  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Country, 
and  for  its  beautiful  fweet  fmellins  Flowers,  and  in  that 
Country  it  thrives  very  well  in  the  open  Air. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  America ,  and  is 
preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  is  a 
Plant  of  no  great  Beauty  ;  this  may  be  propagated  by 
fowing  the  Seeds  in  the  Spring  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and 
when  they  come  up,  they  muft  be  planted  in  Pots,  and 
treated  as  the  former  Sort.  It  produces  its  Flowers  in 
July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  brought  from  America ,  and  is 
preferved  in  curious  Gardens,  for  the  Sake  of  its  long 
flowering.  This  is  an  abiding  Plant,  and  fhould  be 
managed  as  was  diredled  for  the  third  Sort,  but  this  re¬ 
quires  a  Stove  to  preferve  it  through  the  Winter  in 
England. 

The  fifth  Sort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  its  fcarlet  Flowers  •,  this  hath 
twining  Stalks,  which,  if  properly  fupported,  will  rife 
to  the  Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet ;  the  Leaves 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Kidney-bean. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  large  Spikes,  and  are  much  larger 
than  tholfe  of  the  common  Kidney-bean,  and  of  a  deep 
fcarlet  Colour  •,  the  Pods  are  large  and  rough,  and  the 
Seeds  are  purple  marked  with  black.  This  Sort  requires, 
no  other  Treatment  than  the  common  Sort,  but  the 
Stalks  fliould  have  tall  Stakes  put  down  by  them  to 
twine  round,  otherwife  they  will  fall  on  the  Ground, 
which  will  foon  caufe  them  to  rot. 

Although  this  Sort  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  Beauty 
of  its  Flowers  at  prefent,  yet  I  would  recommend  it  as 
the  belt  Sort  for  the  Table  and  whoever  will  make 
Trial  of  this,  I  dare  fay  muft  prefer  it  to  all  the  other 
Kinds  yet  known.  i. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warmeft  Part  of 
America ,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England  out  of  a  Stove  ; 
and  as  the  chief  Beauty  of  it  is  in  the  Seeds,  which  are 
half  fcarlet  and  the  other  half  black,  fo  thefe  may  be 
procured  from  Abroad  better  than  raifed  here. 

I  fir  all  now  mention  thofe  Sorts  of  Kidney-beans, 
which  are  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  to  fupply 
Table,  which  are  few  in  Comparifon  of  the  Number 
already  known  •,  though  thefe  are  not  many  of  them 
valuable,  and  are  only  cultivated  becaufe  they  require 
lefs  Care,  or  will  some  a  little  forwarder  in  the  Seafon, 
for  they  are  inferior  in  Tafte  to  the  others ;  however,  as 
there  are  fome  Perfons  who  efteem  them  for  their  Qua¬ 
lities  before-mentioned,  fo  I  ftiall  put  them  down  in  the 
Order  of  their  ripening  for  Ufe. 

The  three  Sorts  which  are  ufually  cultivated  for  early 
Crops,  are  the  fmall  white  Dwarf,  the  Dwarf  ,  black, 
which  is  called  the  Negro  Bean,  and  the  Liver  Colour 
Bean.  The  Stalks  ot  thefe  are  never  very  long,  fo 
may  be  planted  much  nearer  together  than  the  larger 
growing  Kinds,  and  they  require  but  little  Support ;  fo 
thefe  are  planted  on  hot  Beds  under  Frames,  or  in  Pots 
which  are  placed  in  Stoves,  to  come  up  early  in  the 
Spring,  for  which  Purpofe  they  are  better  adapted  than 
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any  of  the  other  •,  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  i 
fome  of  the  others  for  Goodnefs,  but  as  they  maj 
had  at  a  Time  when  the  others  cannot  be  fo  well  j. 
tained,  fo  they  are  generally  cultivated  in  the  Garde  . 
and  where  there  are  not  the  Convenience  of  Stove  >j 
Frames  for  railing  them  very  early,  they  are  plante  .1 
warm  (  Borders  near  Hedges,  Walls,  or  Pales,  w. 
they  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  a  Fortnight,  earlier  than  c 
other  Sorts. 

The  next  to  thefe  are  the  Baiterfea  and  Canter  ■, 
Kidney-beans ;  thefe  do  not  ramble  far,  and  proc  c 
their  Flowers  near  the  Root,  fo  bear  plentifully  lor  f  ( 
I  ime  :  The  Baiterfea  Bean  is  the  forwarder  of  the  t  , 
but  the  other  will  continue  bearing  much  longer;  t 
are  both  better  flavoured  than  either  of  the  three  for 
Sorts,  but  when  they  begin  to  be  large,  are  very  ftri  v 
and  tough.  '  ,  • 

There  are  two  or  three  Sorts  of  Kidney-beans  ci  . 
vated  with  ereift  Stalks,  which  want  no  Support,  as  t  ; 
do  not  put  out  any  twining  Stalks.  Thefe  are  m  i 
cultivated  by  the  Gardeners  for  that  Reafon,  asalfo  f 
their  producing  a  great  Plenty  of  Pods  ;  but  they  « 
inferior  in  Goodnefs  to  all  the  other,  efpecially  that  i  c 
with  black  and  white  Seeds,  whole  Pods  have  a  r  < 
Flavour,  and,  when  boiled,  become  foft  and  mea  , 
fo  this  fliould  never  be  propagated  by  Perfons  of  Ta  . 

The  belt  Sorts  for  the  Table  ar<6  the  fcarlet  Biol:  \ 
Bean  before- mentioned,  and  a  white  Bean  of  the  fi  * 
Size  and  Shape,  which  appears  to  be  only  a  Variety  { 
the  fcarlet,  as  it  differs  in  no,  other  Refpeff,  but  : 
Colour  of  the  Flowers  and  Seeds,  being  equal  in  1  : 
and  Flavour.  And  next  to  thefe  is  the  large  Dutch  K  - 
ney-bean,  which  grows  as  tall  as  either  of  thefe,) 
muft  be  lupported  by  Stakes,  otherwife  their  Sta ; 
will  trail  upon  the  Ground  and  fpoil.  The  Sort  \\  1 
fcarlet  Flowers  is  preferable  to  this  in  Goodnefs,  am  ; 
alfo  hardier;  and  although  it  will  not  come  fo  earl}  i 
fome  of  the  Dwarf  Kinds,  yet  as  it  will  continue  be 
ing  till  the  Froft  puts  a  Stop  to  it  in  the  Autumn,; 
it  is  much  preferable  to  either  of  them  ;  for  the  Poch 
this  Sort  when  old,  are  feldom  ftringy,  and  have  a  t 
ter  Flavour  than  the  young  Pods  of  thofe  Sorts,  t 
will  boil  greener ;  and  where  this  is  fown  in  the  faj 
Situation  and  Soil  as  the  Batterfea  Bean,  it  will  not 
a  Fortnight  later. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Kidney-beans  are  propagated 
Seeds,  which  are  too  tender  to  be  fown  in  the  open; 
before  the  Middle  of  April ;  for  if  the  Weather  fhoi 
be  cold  and  wet  after  they  are  in  the  Ground,  they  v 
foon  rot ;  or  if  Morning  Frofts  fliould  happen  after  .1 
Plants  come  up,  they  will  be  deftroyed  ;  therefore  1 
beft  Way  to  have  early  Kidney-beans,  where  there 
no  Conveniency  of  Frames  for  railing  them,  is  to  I" 
the  Seeds  in  Rows  pretty  clofe,  upon  a  moderate  i; 
Bed,  the  latter  End  of  March  or  the  Begining  of  Ap, 
If  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  is  fufficient  to  bring  up  1 
Plants,  it  will  be  enough ;  this  Bed  fliould  be  arched  o\ 
with  Hoops,  that  it  may  be  covered  with  Mats  eve 
Night,  or  in  bad  Weather.  In  this  Bed  the  Plants  m 
ftand  till  they  have  put  out  their  trifoliate  Leaves,  th 
they  fliould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted 
warm  Borders  near  Hedges,  Pales,  or  Walls.  If  t 
Seafon  proves  dry  at  the  Time  of  removing  them,  t| 
Plants  fliould  be  gently  watered  to  forward  their  taki 
new  Root,  and  afterward  they  muft  be  managed  in  t 
fame  Way  as  thofe  which  are  fown  in  rhe  full  Groun 
Thefe  tranfplanted  Beans  will  not  grow  fo  ftrong 
thofe  which  are  not  removed,  nor  will  they  continue 
long  in  bearing,  but  they  will  come  atleaft  aFortnig 
earlier  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  full  Ground. 

The  firft  Crop  intended  for  the  full  Ground,  fliou 
be  put  in  about  the  Middle  of  April ;  but  thefe  fliou 
have  a  warm  Situation  and  a  dry  Soil,  otherwife  tl 
Seeds  will  rot  in  the  Ground  ;  or  if  the  Weather  fliou 
prove  fo  favourable  as  to  bring  up  the  Plants,  yet  the 
will  be  Danger  of  their  being  killed  by  Morning  Frolt 
which  frequently  happen  the  Begining  of  May. 

The  fecond  Crop,’ which  fliould  be  one  or  the  thr< 
large  Sorts  laft  mentioned,  fliould  be  fown  about  tl 
Middle  of  May.  Thefe  will  come  into  bearing,  befoj 
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|y  Kinds  are  over,  and  if  they  are  of  the  fcarlet 
t'ili  continue  fruitful  till  the  Frod  dedroys  the 
in  the  Autumn,  and  thefe  will  be  good  as  long 
laft.  The  Manner  of  planting  them  is,  to  draw 
r  furrows  with  a  Hoe,  at  about  two  Feet  and  a 
)i (lance  from  each  other,  into  which  you  fhould 
,e  Seeds  about  two  Inches’  afunder  ;  then  with 
ad  of  a  Rake  draw  the  Earth  over  them,  fo  as 
r  them  about  an  Inch  deep, 
e  Seafon  be  favourable,  the  Plants  will  begin  to 
in  about  a  Week’s  Time  after  fowing,  and  foon 
11  raife  their  Heads  upright ;  therefore,  when  the 
are  advanced  above  Ground,  you  fhould  gently 
little  Earth  up  to  them,  obferving  to  do  it  when 
>und  is  dry,  which  will  preferve  them  from  be¬ 
ared  by  (harp  Winds  •,  but  you  fhould  be  careful 
iraw  any  of  the  Earth  over  their  Seed  Leaves, 
would  rot  them,  or  at  lead  greatly  retard  their 
r.  After  this,  they  will  require  no  farther  Care 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  until  they  produce 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  gathered  two  or 
'imes  a  Week  ;  for  if  they  are  permited  to  remain 
he  Plants  a  little  too  long,  the  Beans  will  be  too 
)r  eating,  and  the  Plants  would  be  greatly  weak- 
iereby. 

large  Sorts  of  Kidney-bean  mud  be  planted  at  a 
Didance,  Row  from  Row ;  for  as  thefe  grow 
11,  fo  if  the  Rows  are  not  at  a  farther  Diftance,  the 
id  Air  will  be  excluded  from  the  middle  Rows, 
re  thefe  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  four  Feet  Dif- 
iow  from  Row  •,  and  when  the  Plants  are  about 
ches  high,  the  Poles  fhould  be  thrud  into  the 
I  by  the  Side  of  the  Plants,  to  which  they  will 
hemfelves,  and  climb  to  the  Fleight  of  eight  or 
?t,  and  bear  Plenty  of  Fruit  from  the  Ground 
1.  The  Butch  and  French  preferve  great  Quan- 
f  the  large  Butch  Beans  for  Winter  Ufe,  which 
ew  and  make  good  with  Gravy,  and  other  Sauces, 
re  are  fome  Perfons  who  raife  thefe  in  hot  Beds, 

:r  to  have  them  early.  The  only  Care  to  be 
in  the  Management  of  thefe  Plants,  when  thus 
is  to  a-llow  them  Room,  and  give  them  as  much 
can  be  conveniently,  when  the  Weather  is  mild, 
to  Jet  them  have  but  a  moderate  Heat ;  for  if 
I  be  over  hot,  they  will  either  burn,  or  be  drawn 
veak  as  never  to  come  to  good. 

:  Manner  of  making  the  hot  Bed  being  the  fame 
Cucumbers,  &c.  need  not  be  repeated  in  this 
but  only  obferve,  when  the  Dung  is  equally  le- 
to  lay  the  Earth  about  four  or  five  Inches  thick, 

:  the  great  Steam  of  the  Bed  pafs  off  before  you 
e  Seeds.  The  Time  for  doing  this  mud  be  pro¬ 
ved  to  the  Seafon  when  you  would  have  the  Beans 
:  Table  •,  but  the  fured  Time  for  a  Crop,  is  about 
k  in  February. 

'■  Manner  of  faving  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  is  to 
few  Rows  of  them  remain  ungathered  in  the 
t  of  the  Seafon  ;  for  if  you  gather  from  the  Plants 
ne  Time,  and  afterwards  leave  the  remaining  for 
their  Pods  will  not  be  near  fo  long  and  handfome, 
fill  the  Seed  be  fo  good.  In  Autumn,  when 
nd  they  are  ripe,  you  fhould  in  a  dry  Seafon'  pull 
:  Plants,  and  fpread  them  abroad  to  dry-,  after 
you  may  thrqfh  out  the  Seed,  and  preferve  it  in 
Place  for  Ufe. 

1ILADELPIIUS.  Fin.  Gen.  Plant.  540.  Syringa. 

■  Infi.  R.H.  617.  Fab.  389.  Syringe,  Pipe  Tree, 
>ck  Orange. 

The  Characters  are, 

'Qth  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into 
'ute  Parts  fiting  upon  the  Germen.  It  hath  four  or 
undijh  plain  Petals  which  fpread  open ,  and  twenty 
haped  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  termi- 
by  erebi  Summits  with  four  Furrows.  Fhe  Germen 
'cited  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  di¬ 
in  four  Parts,  each  being  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma, 
ermev,  afterward  becomes  an  oval ,  acute-pointed  Cap¬ 
ping  four  Celts ,  which  are  filled  with  fmall  oblong 
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This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  Section  of 
Linnaus'%  twelfth  Clafs,  which  includes  thole  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  about  twenty  Stamina ,  which  are  fixed 
either  to  the  Petals  or  Empalement  of  the  Flower.  T oiirne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  third  Section  of  his  twenty-fird 
Clafs,  w'hich  contains  the  Frees  and  Shrubs  with  a  R'ofe 
Flower,  whofe  Point al  becomes  a  Fruit  with  many  Capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Philadelphia  foliis  ov at o-lanceclatis  acute  deri- 
tatis.  Philadelphus  with  oval  Spear-draped  Leaves  which 
are  acutely  indented.  This  is  the  Syringa  alba  five  Phi- 
ladelphus  Athemei.  C.  B.  P.  White  Syringa,  or  Mock 
Orange. 

2.  Philadelphus  foliis  ovatis  fubdentatis ,  flore  fo- 
litario  pleno.  Syringa  or  Mock  Orange,  with  oval  Leaves 
which  are  fomewhat  indented,  and  double  Flowers 
danding  fmgly  on  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is 
the  Syringa  nana  nunquam  florens :  Cat.  Hort.  Angl.  Dwarf 
Syringa  which  never  flowers. 

3.  Philadelphus  foliis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
470.  Philadelphus  with  entire  Leaves.  This  is  thtPhi- 
ladelphus  flore  albo  major  e  inodor  0.  Catefb.  Carol,  i.p.84. 
Fab.  84.  Syringa  with  a  larger  white  Flower  having  no" 
Scent. 

The  fird  Sort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens  as  a  flowering  Shrub,  but  the  Place  where  it 
naturally  grows  is  uncertain.  This  fends  up  a  great 
Number  of  fiender  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  have  a 
gray  Bark  ;  thefe  fend  out  feveral  (holt  Branches  from 
their  Side,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves;  thofe  upon  the  young  Shoots  are  three  Inches 
and  a  Half  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  Middle,  leffen- 
ing  toward  both  Ends,  and  terminating  in  acute  Points ; 
they  have  feveral  acute  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  their 
Surface  rough,  and  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  pale  on  their  under1,  and  have  the  Tade  of  a  frefh 
Cucumber;  thefe  dand  oppcfite  upon  very  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  and  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  in  loofe  Bunches,  each  dand¬ 
ing  on  a  fhort  didincd  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  have  four  oval 
Petals  which  fpread  open,  with  a  great  Number  of  Sta¬ 
mina  within,  furrounding  the  Style.  The  Floyvers  are 
white,  and  have  a  drong  Scent,  which  at  fome  Didance 
refembles  that  of  Orange  Flowers,  but  when  near  is  too 
powerful  for  mod  Perfons.  Thefe  appear  the  latter 
End  of  May,  and  continue  great  Part  of  June ,  but  are 
feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  this  Country. 
This  Shrub  rifes  feven  or  eight  Feet  high. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
which  fome  People  preferve  in  their  Gardens ;  but  as 
the  Stripes  generally  difappear  when  the  Plants  are  in 
Health,  fo  it  makes  little  Appearance. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  of  humble  .Growth,  feldom  rifing 
above  three  Feet  high ;  the  Leaves  are  fhorter  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  approach  near  to  an  oval 
Form;  they  are  but  little  indented  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
and  have  a  double  or  treble  Row  of  Petals,  of  the  fame 
Size  and  Form  as  the  other,  and  the  Flowers  have  the 
fame  Scent ;  but  this  Sort  flowers  very  rarely,  fo  is  not 
much  edeemed. 

Both  thefe  are  extreme  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  ai- 
mod  any  Soil  or  Situation,  but  will  grow  taller  in  light 
good  Ground,  than  in  that  which  is  diff.  They  are 
ufually  propagated  by  Suckers,  which  are  fent  out  from 
their  Roots  in  great  Plenty  ;  thefe  fhould  be  taken  from- 
the  old  Plants  in  Autumn,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery 
to  grow  one  or  two  Years  till  they  have  obtained 
Strength,  and  then  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
Place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  They  are 
commonly  difpofed  in  Vv  ildernefs  Work,  among  other 
Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth,  where  they  add  to  thd 
Variety. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and  is  as 
yet  very  rare  in  Europe.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk 
about  fixteen  Feet  high,  fending  out  fiender  Branches 
from  the  Sides  oppofite  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  imootli 
Leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pear  dree,  which  ate 
entire,  danding  oppofite  on  pretty  long  Foot  Staiks. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches* 
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they  are  large,  each  having  four  oval  Petals  which  fpread 
open ;  thefe  have  large  Empalements,  compofed  ot 
four  acute-pointed  Leaves.  The  Petals  are  white,  and 
within  thefe  ftand  a  great  Number  of  fhort  Stamina, 
terminated  by  yellow  Summits.  The  Flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oval  Capfules,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Shrub  is  very  rare  in  England ,  for  it  will  not 
rife  from  Seeds  ;  I  have  fown  the  Seeds  which  were  fent 
me  by  the  late  Dr.  Dale  from  Carolina ,  two  or  three 
Times  without  any  Succefs,  and  others  have  done  the 
fame,  which  occafions  its  prefent  Scarcity  in  England ; 
but  when  the  Plants  are  procured  from  Abroad,  they 
may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their  Branches.  I 
had  one  of  the  Shrubs  which  was  fent  me  by  the  Gentle¬ 
man  before- mentioned,  which  had  thriven  in  the  Chel- 
fea  Garden  near  two  Years ;  and  fome  of  the  Branches 
which  were  laid  down  had  put  out  Roots,  but  they 
were  all  deftroyed  by  Cold  in  the  Winter  1740. 

PHILLYREA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  596.  Tab.  367. 
Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  19.  Phillyrea ,  or  Mock  Privet;  in 
French ,  Filaria. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf ,  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim.  It  has  one  Petal 
with  a  very  Jhort  T ube ,  cut  into  five  Parts  which  turn 
backward ,  and  two  jhort  Stamina  ftanding  oppofite ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Jingle  ere  A  Summits.  It  has  a  roundifh  Germen 
fupporting  a  fiender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
globular  Berry  with  one  Cell ,  inclofing  one  large  roundifio 
Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion 
of  Tournefort’s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  Pointal 
turns  to  a  foft  Fruit  inclofing  a  hard  Seed.  Dr.  Linnaeus 
ranges  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  fecond  Clafs,  which 
contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina 
and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phillyrea  foliis  cvato-lanceolatis  integerrimis. 
Phillyrea  with  oval,  Spear-lhaped,  entire  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Phillyrea  latifolia  lavis.  C.  B.  P.  476.  Broad¬ 
leaved  fmooth  Phillyrea ,  commonly  called  the  true 

Phillyrea. 

2.  Phillyrea  foliis  ovatis  fubintegerrimis.  Phillyrea 
with  oval  Leaves  which  are  almoft  entire.  This  is  the 
Phillyrea  folio  leviter  ferrato.  C.B.P.  Phillyrea  with  a 
Leaf  lightly  fa  wed,  called  broad-leaved  Phillyrea. 

3.  Phillyrea  foliis  cordato-ovatis  ferratis.  Horl. 
Cliff.  4.  Phillyrea  with  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which 
are  fawed.  This  is  the  Phillyrea  latifolia  fpinofa.  C.  B.  P. 
47 6.  Broad-leaved  pritkly  Phillyrea. 

4.  Phillyrea  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  4.  Phillyrea  with  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Phillyrea  folio  ligufiri.  C.B.P.  476.  Privet¬ 
leaved  Phillyrea. 

5.  Phillyrea  foliis  lane eolato -ovatis  integerrimis,  fio- 
ribus  confer tis  axillaribus.  Phillyrea  with  Spear-  fhaped, 
oval,  entire  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Phillyrea 
ele<e  Ephefiaca  folio.  Pluk.  Aim.  295.  Phyt.Tab.  310. 
fig.  3.  Olive-leaved  Phillyrea. 

6.  Phillyrea  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis , 
floribus  confertis  axillaribus.  Phillyrea  with  narrow  Spear- 
lhaped  entire  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Phillyrea 
angufiifolia  prima.  C.  B.  P.  476.  Firft  narrow-leaved 
Phillyrea. 

7.  Phillyrea  foliis  linear ibus.  Phillyrea  with  very 
narrow  Leaves.  This  is  the  Phillyrea  angufiifolia  fecun- 
da.  C.  B.  P.  476.  Second  narrow-leaved  Phillyrea ,  com¬ 
monly  called  Rofemary- leaved  Phillyrea. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned,  is  the  moft  common 
in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Title 
of  true  Phillyrea  ;  fo  called,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
Alaternus ,  which  is  called  fimply,  Phillyrea  by  the  Gar¬ 
deners.  This  riles  with  a  ftrong  upright  Stem,  to  the 
Height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet,  dividing  into  feve- 
ral  Branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  grayifh  Bark,  and 
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garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  !■ 
fite  ;  thefe  are  entire,  firm,  and  of  a  light  green,  'i 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  an  Inch  broad,  lb 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  on  each  Side,  they  are  ' 
herbaceous  white  Colour,  and  grow  in  fmall  C!  , 
Thefe  appear  in  March ,  but  as  they  are  fmall  ms 
great  Appearance  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  globula  ] 
ries  with  one  Cell,  inclofing  a  fingle  Seed  of  thei 
Form. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  to  an  equal  Height  wi 
firft,  but  the  Branches  are  more  diffufed,  and  1 
darker  Bark ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  and  of  a  ( 
green  ;  they  are  more  than  two  Inches  Jong,  a 
moft  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  a  little  fawed  or 
Edges;  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and  have  fhort 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  < 
Branches,  growing  in  long  Bunches ;  they  are 
herbaceous  white  Colour,  appear  about  the  fame 
as  the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Berries  of  the 
Form. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stem  as  h 
the  two  former,  fending  out  feveral  ftrong  Bra 
which  grow  eredf,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  am 
nifhed  with  oval  Heart- fhaped  Leaves,  about  ax 
and  a  Half  long,  and  one  Inch  broad  ;  they  arc 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
Serrature  ending  in  a  Spine.  The  Flowers  and 
of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  two  former  Sorts. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  of  humbler  Growth  than  eitl 
the  former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  ten  Feet  . 
the  Branches  are  weaker,  and  fpread  wider  than  1 
and  are  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark  ;  they  an 
nifhed  with  ftiff  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  almoft  two  1 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  dr; 
to  a  Point  at  both  Ends ;  they  are  of  a  light  green 
fit  dole  to  the  Branches  oppofite.  The  Flower 
produced  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  Wings  of  the  Bra 
on  each  Side ;  they  are  fmall,  and  whiter  than  th< 
the  former,  appearing  about  the  fame  Time,  an 
fucceeded  by  fmall  Berries  which  ripen  in  Autumn 

The  fifth  Sort  rifes  about  the  fame  Height  a 
fourth,  the  Branches  are  ftronger  and  fpread  out  vj 
the  Bark  is  of  a  lighter  Colour ;  the  Leaves  are 1 
fmooth,  and  entire,  ftanding  oppofite  on  very 
Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  terrr 
in  a  Point.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  at  the  Wings  of  the  yi 
Branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  appear  ai 
fame  Time  with  the  other  Sorts,  and  have  round  Bt 
fucceeding  them,  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fixth  Sort  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  ten  or  tv 
Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  by  Pairs,  which 
covered  with  a  brown  Bark  fpoted  with  white ;  i 
are  garnifhed  with  fmooth,  ftiff,  narrow,  Spear- ft 
Leaves,  which  are  entire,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Brat 
oppofite  ;  they  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Jl 
at  both  Ends,  of  a  light  green,  and  point  upward. 
Flowers  come  out  in  large  Clufters  at  each  Joint  0: 
Branches,  to  which  they  fit  clofe  like  the  whorled  F 
ers,  almoft  furrounding  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fi 
white,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  former, 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Berries  which  ripen  in 
tumn. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  of  humbler  Growth  than  e 
of  the  former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  five  or  fix 
high,  fending  out  fiender  Branches  the  w'hole  Leri 
which  come  out  oppofite,  and  are  fparfedly  difpo 
the  Leaves  are  of  a  dark  green,  ftiff,  and  entire  •, 
are  about  an  Inch  long,  and  not  more  than  one  Eis 
of  an  Inch  broad,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches  oppe 
The  Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  grow  in  Clu 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches'.  The  Berries  of 
Sort  are  very  fmall,  and  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  all  grow  naturally  in  the  South 
France ,  Spain ,  and  Italy ,  but  are  hardy  enough  to  tn 
in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  and  are  never  injured 
cept  the  Winters  are  very  fevere,  which  fometi 
caufes  their  Leaves  to  fall,  and  kills  a  few  of  the  we; 
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ches,  but  thefe  are  repaired  by  new  Shoots  the 
wino-  Summer  ;  fo  that  there  are  but  few  of  the 
-green  Trees  which  are  hardier  than  thefe,  or  that 
ve  more  to  be  cultivated  for  Pleafure. 

)rmerly  thefe  were  either  planted  againlt  Walls, 
rhich  they  were  trained  to  cover  them,  or,  if 
were  placed  as  Standards,  their  Branches  were 
ed  either  into  Balls  or  Pyramids,  like  moft  of 
wer-green  Trees,  fo  that  when  the  former  old 
e  of  laying  out  Gardens  was  exploded,  the  Ev-er- 
ns  were  generally  banilhed,  and  for  fome  Years 
:  were  but  few  Sorts  cultivated,  whereby  feveral 
able  Kinds  of  ever-green  Trees  were  entirely  loft 
ngland ,  and  have  been  with  Difficulty  retrieved 
;  for  in  the  Manner  which  the  ever-green  Trees 
Shrubs  are  now  difpofed  in  Gardens,  they  have 
•y  fine  Effect,  efpecially  during  the  Winter  Seafon, 
i  the  other  Trees  are  deftitute  of  Leaves, 
here  are  fome  other  Sorts  mentioned  to  grow  natu- 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  thofe  here  mentioned  are 
hat  I  have  feen  growing  in  the  Englijh  Gardens, 
feveral  of  thefe  have  been  fuppofed  only  accidental 
eties  which  have  been  produced  from  Seeds  ;  but 
i  more  inclined  to  believe  they  are  fpecifically  diffe- 
for  I  have  raifed  moft  of  thefe  from  Seeds  which 
fent  me  from  Italy ,  where  the  Sorts  were  carefully 
ered  diftin<ft,  and  have  never  yet  found  them  vary 
i  the  Kinds  the  Seeds  were  taken,  fo  that  I  imagine 
;  Seeds,,  from  which  two  or  three  Kinds  have  been 
d,  were  gathered  from  different  Plants  without 

he  three  firft  Sorts  are  very  proper  to  intermix  with 
r 'ever-green  Trees  of  the  fame  Growth  to  form 
nps  in  Parks,  or  to  plant  round  the  Borders  of 
)ds,  which  are  filled  with  deciduous  Trees,  where 
le  Summer  Time  the  dark  Shade  of  thefe  Ever- 
as  will  make  a  fine  Contrail  with  the  brighter  green 
res  of  the  deciduous  Trees,  and  in  Winter,  when 
atter  are  deftitute  of  Leaves,  they  will  have  a  fine 
ft ;  and  thefe  will  be  a  fine  Harbour  for  Birds, 
fe  may  be  trained  up  to  Stems,  fo  as  to  be  out  of 
Reach  of  Cattle,  therefore  may  be  planted  in  open 
es,  where  if  they  are  fenced  againft  Cattle  till 
are  grown  up,  they  may  be  afterwards  expofed. 
he  other  Sorts,  which  are  of  humbler  Growth, 
t  be  confined  to  Gardens  or  other  Inclofures,  where 
may  be  fecured  from  Cattle,  Hares,  Rabbits,  & c. 
rwife  they  will  be  foon  deftroyed. 

'hefe  Plants  are:  propagated  either  from  Seeds  or 
ers,  but  the  latter,  being  the  moft  expeditious 
hod  in  England ,  is  chiefly  prefered.  The  bell  Time 
ly  them  down  is  in  Autumn,  when  you  Ihould  dig 
Ground  round  the  Stems  of  the  Plants  intended  to 
lyed,  making  it  very  loofe  ;  then  making  Choice  of 
rooth  Part  of  the  Shoot,  you  Ihould  make  a  Slit 
rard  (in  the  Manner  as  is  pradifed  in  laying  of 
nations),  and  then  bend  the  Branch  gently  down  to 
Ground,  making  a  hollow  Place  with  your  Hand  to 
ive  it ;  and  having  placed  the  Part  which  was  flit 
the  Ground,  fo  as  that  the  Slit  may  be  open,  you 
lid  fallen  it  down  with  a  forked  Stick,  that  it  may 
ain  Heady,  covering  that  Part  of  the  Branch  with 
th  about  three  Inches  thick,  obferving  to  keep  the 
>er  Part  ered.  You  mull  keep  them  clear  from 
eds  the  Spring  and  Summer  following,  which,  if 
bred  to  grow  up  amongft  them,  will  prevent  their 
ng  Root. 

The  Autumn  following  moft  of  thefe  Plants  will  be 
ted,  at  which  Time  they  may  be  taken  off,  and 
ffully  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  where  they  may  be 
ned  up  three  or  four  Years  in  the  Manner  you  intend 
m  to  grow,  during  which  Time  you  ihould  dig  the 
)und  between  the  Rows,  and  cut  about  the  Roots 
the  Plants  every  Year,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
ke  out  ftrong  Fibres,  fo  as  to  fupport  a  good  Ball 
Earth  when  they  are  removed  ;  you  Ihould  alfo 
port  their  Stems  with  Stakes,  in  order  to  make  them 
tit,  otherwife  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  crooked  and 
ightly. 

When  the  Plants  have  been  thus  managed  three  or 
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four  Years,  you  may  tranfplant  them  into  the  Places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  bell  Time 
for  this  Work  is  the  latter  End  of  September ,  or  the 
Beginingof  October-,  but  in  removing  them*  you  Ihould 
dig  round  their  Roots,  and  cut  off  all  downright  or 
ftrong  Roots,  which  have  Ihot  out  to  a  great  Diftance, 
that  you  may  the  better  preferve  a  Ball  of  Earth  to 
each  Plant,  otherwife  they  are  fubjetft  to  mifearry  j  and 
when  you  have  placed  them  in  their  new  Quarters, 
you  Ihould  lay  fome  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  to  prevent  its  drying.  You  Ihould  alfo  fupport 
the  Plants  with  Stakes,  until  they  have  taken  fall  hold 
of  the  Earth,  to  prevent  their  being  turned  out  of  the 
Ground,  or  difplaced  by  the  Winds,  which  will  deftroy 
the  Fibres  that  v/ere  newly  put  out,  and  greatly  injure 
the  Plants.  Thefe  Trees  delight  in  a  middling  Soil, 
which  is  neither  too  wet  and  flirt,  nor  too  dry,  though 
the  latter  is  to  be  prefered  to  the  former,  provided" it 
be  frefh. 

Thofe  Sorts  with  fmall  Leaves  are  commonly  two 
Years  before  they  take  Root,  when  laid  *  therefore 
they  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  for  the  raifing  them  out 
of  the  Ground  greatly  retards  their  rooting. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  lor 
when  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they 
do  not  grow  the  firft  Year.  The  Seeds  will  do  belt  if 
they  are  fown  in  Pots  or  Boxes  filled  with  light  loamy 
Earth,  and  placed  under  a  Garden  Frame,  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  hard  Froft,  but  always  expofed 
to  the  open  Air  in  mild  Weather.  If  the  Seeds  are 
fown  early  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  appear  in 
the  Spring,  but  if  they  fhould  not  come  up,  the  Pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Ground  in  an  Eaft  Border, 
where  they  may  only  have  the  Morning  Sun,  in  which 
Situation  they  fhould  remain  the  following  Summer, 
during  which  Time  they  mull  be  conftantly  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  in  the  Autumn  removed  again  under 
a  Frame  for  Shelter  in  Winter,  and  the  Spring  follow¬ 
ing  the  Plants  will  certainly  come  up,  if  the  Seeds  were 
good.  Toward  the  Middle  of  April,  the  Pots  fhould 
be  again  plunged  into  the  Ground  on  an  Eaft  Border, 
to  prevent  the  Air  from  drying  the  Earth  through  the 
Pots,  which  is  generally  the  Cafe  when  the  Pots  Hand 
upon  the  Ground,  fo  that  they  muft  then  be  frequently 
watered,  which  fhould  not  be  praeftifed  to  thefe  Plants, 
where  it  can  be  avoided.  The  Michaelmas  following 
the  Plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  planted  in  a  Nurfery  Bed,  covering  the  Surface 
with  old  Tan  to  keep  out  the  P'roft,  and  if  the  Winter 
prove  fevere,  they  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  * 
afterward  they  may  be  treated  as  the  Layers. 

PHILLYREA  OF  THE  CAPE.  See  Maurocena. 

PHLOMIS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  177.  Tab.  82.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  642.  fOAo/xk,  fo  called  of  to  burn, 

becaufe  in  old  Time  the  Peafants  ufed  to  burn  thefe 
Plants  to  enlighten  their  Chambers.]  The  Sage  Tree, 
or  Jerufalem  Sage. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf , 
having  an  oblong  Tube  with  five  Angles.  It  hath  one 
Petal ,  and  is  of  the  Lip  Kind.  The  Tube  is  oblong ;  tie 
upper  Lip  is  oval,  forked ,  and  inflexed ;  the  under  is  cut 
into  three  Segments ,  the  middle  one  being  large  and 
obtufe.  It  hath  four  Stamina  hid  under  the  upper  Lip, 
two  being  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  oblong 
Summits ,  and  a  Germen  divided  into  four  Parts,  fupport - 
ing  a  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  acute 
bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  become  four  oblong 
cornered  Seeds  filing  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Secftion 
of  Tournefori's  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Leaf,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  crefied 
and  hooked.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  firft  Section 
of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Plants,  whofe 
Flowers  have  two  fijort  and  two  longer  Stamina,  and  the 
Seeds  have  no  Capjule. 
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The  Species  arc, 

1.  Phlomis  foliis  fub'rotundis  tomenlojis  crenatis,  cattle 
fruticofo.  Phlomis  with  roundilh,  woolly,  crenated 
Leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Phlomis 
fruticofa ,  falvia  folio  latiore  G?  rotutidicre.  Pourn.  Infl. 

177.  Shrubby  Jerufalem  Sage  with  a  broader  and 
rounder  Sage  Leaf. 

2.  Phlomis  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  foment ofts  integer  - 
rimis ,  cattle  fruticofo.  Phlomis  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped, 
woolly  Leaves  which  are  entire,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Phlomis  fruticofa ,  falvia  folio  longion  & 
anguftiore.  Pourn.  Infl.  177.  Shrubby  Jerufalem  Sage 
with  a  longer  and  narrower  Sage  Leaf. 

3.  Phlomis  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  peticlatis  tomentofis , 
floribus  capitatis ,  cattle  fruticofo.  Phlomis  with  oblong, 
oval, woolly  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  Flowers  growing 
in  large  Heads,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Phlomis  latifolia ,  capital  a,  lutea ,  grandiflora.  Hort.  Elth. 
316.  Broad-leaved  Jerufalem  Sage  with  large  yellow 
Flowers  growing  in  Heads. 

4.  Phlomis  involucris  fetaceis  hifpidis ,  foliis  ovato- 
cblongis  fcabris,  caule  herbaceo.  Hort.  Upfal.  171.  Phlomis 
with  briftly  prickly  Involucrums,  oblong,  oval,  rough 
Leaves  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the  Phlomis Nar- 
bonenfts ,  hormini  folio,  fore  pur  pur  af cent  e.  Pourn.  Inf.  R.  H. 

178.  Jerufalem  Sage  of  Narbonne  with  a  Clary  Leaf, 
and  a  purplilh  Flower. 

5.  Phlomis  involucris  hifpidis  fubulatis ,  foliis  cordatis 
fcabris ,  caule  herbaceo.  Hort.  Upfal.  171.  Phlomis  with 
Awl-fhaped  prickly  Involucrums,  rough  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the  Phlomis 
urtica  folio  glabro.  Amman.  Ruth.  40.  Jerufalem  Sage 
with  a  fmooth  Nettle  Leaf. 

6.  Phlomis  foliis  lanceolatis  tomentofis,  floralibus  ova- 

tis,  involucris  fetaceis  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  585. 
Phlomis  with  Spear-fliaped,  woolly  Leaves,  thole  under 
the  Flowers  oval,  and  briftly  woolly  Involucrums. 
This  is  the  Phlomis  lychnitis.  Cluf.  Hifi .  27.  Narrow¬ 
leaved  Jerufalem  Sage.  , 

7.  Phlomis  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  crenatis,  fubtus 
tomentofis,  involucris  fetaceis.  Phlomis  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side, 
and  have  a  briftly  Involucrum.  This  is  the  Phlomis 
fruticofa  Luftanica,  fore  purpurafcente,  foliis  acutioribus. 
Pourn.  Infl.  178.  Shrubby  Portugal  Phlomis  with  a  pur- 
plifh  Flower,  and  acute-pointed  Leaves. 

8.  Phlomis  foliis  cordatis  acutis  fubtus  tomentofis, 
involucris  ftribiis  tripartite.  Phlomis  with  acute-pointed 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their  under 
Side,  and  the  Covers  of  the  Flowers  divided  into 
three  Parts.  This  is  the  Phlomis  Sarnia  herbacea,  folio 
lunarite.  Pourn.  Cor.  10.  Herbaceous  Samian  Jerufalem 
Sage  with  a  Moon-wort  Leaf. 

9.  Phlomis  foliis  cordatis  rugofis  fubtus  tomentofis , 
involucris  lanatis ,  caule  herbaceo.  Phlomis  with  rough 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their  under 
Side,  woolly  Covers  to  the  Flowers,  and  an  herbaceous 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Phlomis  orientalis  lutea  herbacea  lati¬ 
folia,  verticillata.  Phil.  Pranf.  Vo!.  34.  Yellow,  her¬ 
baceous,  eaftern,  Jerufalem  Sage  having  a  broad  Leaf, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls. 

10.  Phlomis  foliis  lanceolatis  crenatis  fubtus  tomento¬ 
fis,  involucris  lanatis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Phlomis  with  Spear- 
fhaped  crenated  Leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their  under 
Side,  woolly  Covers  to  the  Flowers,  and  a  fhrubby 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Phlomis  anguftifolia  lutea ;  cymis  fla- 
vefcentibus.  Sherard.  Phil.  Pranf.  N°  376.  Yellow,  nar¬ 
row-leaved,  Jerufalem  Sage  with  yellowifh  Tops. 

1 1.  Phlomis  foliis  radicalibus  cordatis  utrinque  tomen¬ 
tofis  villofis.  Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  585.  Phlomis ,  whofe  lower 
Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  woolly,  and  hairy  on  every 
Side.  This  is  the  Phlomis  orientalis ,  foliis  auriculatis 
incanis ,  flore  luteo.  Niffol.  Eaftern  Jerufalem  Sage  with 
hoary  eared  Leaves,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

1 2 .  Phlom  1  s  involucris  lanceolatis,  foliis  cordatis  fubtus- 
tomentofis ,  caule  fujfruticofo.  Phlomis  with  Spear-fhaped 
Involucrums,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  woolly 
on  their  under  Side,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Phlomis  Hifpanica,  fruticofa,  candidiffima ,  flore  ferru- 


g:nco<  Pourn.  Infl.  178.  Whiteft,  fhrubby,  Span ' 
Jerufalem  Sage  with  an  Iron-coloured  Flower. 

13.  Phlomis  involucris  fubulatis,  foliis  cordate -ev 
fubtus  tomeniojis,  caule  fruticofo.  Phlomis  with  R  I 
fhaped  Involucrums,  oval  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  wh  ■ 
are  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  a  fhrubby  Sta  ! 
Phis  is  the  Phlomis  fruticofa ,  flore  purpureo,  folds 
tundioribus.  Pourn.  Infl.  178.  Shrubby  Jerufalem  wit  . 
purple  Flower,  and  rounder  Leaves'. 

14.  Phlomis  foliis  alternatim  pinnatis,  fcliolis  lac,  . 
atis,  calycibus  lanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  585.  Phlo  t 
with  Leaves  alternately  winged,  whofe  Lobes  are  c 
and  having  woolly  Empalements  to  the  Flowers.  T  • 
is  the  Phlomis  orientalis  foliis  laciniatis.  Pourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Jerufalem  Sage  wit.h  jaged  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sid  I 
this  hath  a  pretty  thick  fhrubby  Stalk,  covered  will 
looie  Bark,  rifing  four  or  five  Feet  high,  dividing  i 
many  irregular  Branches,  which  are  four-cornered  a 
woolly  when  young,  but  afterward  become  ligneo 
Their  Joints' are  pretty  far  afunder  ;  at  each  of  th 
are  placed  two  roundifh  Leaves  oppofite  on  fhortFi 
Stalks;  they  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side. 1  1 
Flowers  come  out  in  thick  Whorls  round  the  Stall 
they  are  yellow,  and  have  two  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lij 
forked,  bending  over  the  under  which  is  divided  i: 
three  Parts  ;  the  middle  is  broad,  and  ftretched  { 
beyond  the  two  fmall  fide  Segments.  The  Flow 
appear  in  June,  July,  and  Augufl,  but  are  very  rar 
fucceedcd  by  Seeds  here. 

1  he  fecond  Sort  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  like  the  fii; 
but  does  not  rile  fo  high.  Tile  Branches  arc  weak 
the  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped  and  oval,  being  lone 
narrower,  and  rounder  at  both  Points  than  the  forme 
the  Whorls  of  Flowers  are  fmaller,  but  the  Flow, 
are  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Colour.  It  flowers  abt 
the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  have  been  long  propagated  in  t 
Englifh  Gardens  by  the.  Title  of  Sage  Tree,  or  Jerufal 
Sage.  The  Plants  were  formerly  kept  in  Pots,  a 
houi'ed  in  Winter  with  other  exotick  Plants,  but 
late  Years  they  have  been  planted  in  the  open  R 
where  they  are  feldom  injured,  by  Cold,  unlefs  in  ve 
fevere  Winters  ;  fo  they  are  intermixed  with  otlj 
Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth  in  Quarters  of  Wildern. 
Work,  where  they  add  to  the  Variety  ;  for  as  tit 
retain  their  hoary  woolly  Leaves  all  the  Year,  th; 
make  a  good  Appearance  in  Winter,  and  their  yellc 
Flowers  which  continue  great  Part  of  Summer,  beii 
intermixed  with  their  hoary  Leaves,  have  a  go. 
Effeft. 

1  hefe  Plants  fhould  have  a  dry  Soil  and  a  war 
fneltered  Situation,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  t 
open  Air.  They  may  be  planted  among  Ciftufes  of; 
the  different  Kinds,  the  fhrubby  Moon-Trefoil,  eve 
green  Cytifus,  Wormwood  Tree,  and  home  otii 
exotick  Shrubs  of  the  fame  Countries,  which  require 
warm  Situation  and  a  dry  Soil,  being  too  tender  f 
open  Plantations  which  are  expofed  to  ftrong  co 
Winds ;  and  as  they  are  not  of  very  long  Duration 
they  are  better  when  feparated  from  Trees  and  Shrub 
which  continue  many  Years ;  for  thefe  rarely  live  aboj 
twelve  or  fourteen  Years  in  dry  Ground,  and  not  mo 
than  half  fo  long  in  cold  moift  Land,  or  where  th 
are  not  well  fheltered. 

They  are  propagated  by  Slips  or  Curings,  which 
planted  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  April,  juft  befo 
the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  and  covered  with  Mats 
fereen  them  from  the  Sun  every  Day,  as  alfo  to  obler 
when  the  Ground  is  dry  to  give  them  Water  gentl 
they  will  get  good  Pvoots  in  about  two  Months  or  tt 
Weeks,  when  they  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  ar 
tranfpianted  into  a  Nurfery,  where  they  may  rema 
one  Year,  and  then  be  tranfpianted  to  the  Plao 
where  they  are  defigned  to  ftana,  for  thefe  Plants  wi 
not  bear  tranfplanting  at  a  greater  Age. 

The  third  Sort  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  like  the  form< 
but  much  lower,  feldom  rifing  more  than  two  Feet  an 
a  Half  high,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Sid 
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:h  are  garnifhed  with  broader  hoary  Leaves  than 
;r  of  the  former ;  thefe  are  of  an  oblong  oval  Form, 
have  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  whiter 
thofe  of  the  former.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
;  "Whorls  or  Heads,  which  generally  terminate  the 
iches ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other 
s,  and  the  upper  Lip  is  very  hairy.  Thefe  appear 
it  the  fame  Time  as  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  The 
its  are  equally  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
5  or  Cutings  in  the  fame  Way  as  is  before  directed 
:hem. 

he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
tee,  and  in  Italy ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and 
annual  Stalk  which  rifes  about  two  Feet  high, 
decays  in  the  Autumn.  When  the  Roots  are 
they  fend  up  a  great  Number  of  fquare  Stalks, 
:h  are  covered  with  a  hairy  Down,  and  garnifhed 
oblong,  oval,  rough  Leaves,  placed  oppofite, 
g  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls 
id  the  Stalks,  having  flinging  briflly  Covers; 
are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  fo  make  a  pretty 
learanCe.  They  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the 
ter,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 
his  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots ; 
belt  Time  for  doing  of  this  is  in  the  Autumn, 
a  the  Stalks  begin  to  decay,  that  they  may  get 
t  before  the  Froft  comes  on,  but  they  fhould  not 
carted  oftener  than  every  third  Year,  if  they  are 
fled  to  have  many  Flowers.  This  Sort  is  hardy, 
i ay  be  planted  in  expofed  Places,  but  it  fhould  not 
lanted  in  moifl  Ground. 

he  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  1 Tartary  ;  this  hath 
irennial  Root.  The  Stalks  are  purple,  have  four 
lers,  and  rife  five  Feet  high  ;  they  are  garnifhed 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  they  are 
nches  long,  and  three  broad  at  their  Bafe,  but 
inate  in  acute  Points,  and  are  deeply  crenated  on 
Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls  round  the 
:s ;  their  Covers  are  Awl-fhaped,  and  are  fet  with 
ing  Hairs ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and 
lairy.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are 
:eded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  September.  Soon 
which  the  Stalks  decay,  but  the  Roots  will  abide 
f  Years.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
iwn  upon  an  Eafl  Border  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
ds  the  following  Summer,  and  in  the  Autumn 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
allowing  Summer  they  will  produce  Flowers  and 
’■  This  Sort  is  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  almoft 
soil  or  Situation. 

he  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
ce ,  in  Spain ,  and  Italy.  The  Root  is  perennial ; 
talk  is  annual.  T.  his  fends  out  long,  narrow,  woolly 
res  from  the  Roots  in  Tufts,  which  are  enveloped 
eir  Bafe  by  a  common  Covering  ;  they  are  foft  to 
Touch,  and  lie  upon  the  Ground.  The  Stalks 
lender,  and  near  two  Feet  long ;  their  Joints  are 
funder ;  at  each  of  thefe  Hand  two  oval  Leaves 
fite,  which  embrace  the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe.  The 
iris  of  Flowers  are  alfo  encompafled  by  thefe 
fes,  and  within  them  is  fituated  a  radiated  briflly 
lucrum,  which  covers  the  Flowers  which  are  yellow, 
haped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  Thefe  appear 
dy,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 
Stalks  decay  in  the  Autumn,  but  the  lower  Leaves 
ie  Year.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Slips  in  the 
ig,  and  the  Plants  require  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm 
tion.  \ 

tie  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and 
•  This  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  rifes  four  or 
Feet  high,  fending  out  flender  Branches,  which 
four  Angles  covered  with  a  white  Bark,  and  are 
fhed  with  oval  Spear-fbaped  Leaves  about  four 
-s  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  at  their 
»  they  are  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  woolly  on 
under  Side,  Handing  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
Flowers  come  out  in  Whorls  at  each  Joint ;  they 
briflly  Involucrums,  and  are  of  a  deep  purple 
ur.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  but  does  not 
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ripen  Seeds  in  England.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
Cutings  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  three  firfl  Sorts,  and 
the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
'Tournefort  in  the  Levant ,  where  it  grows  naturally; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  Heart-fhaped  ;  thofe  at  the  Root  are 
three  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  at 
their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  downy  on 
their  under  Side,  and  have  five  flrong  Veins.  The 
Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
at  each  Joint  with  two  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  of  the 
fame  Form  as  the  lower,  but  fmaller.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  worn 
out  purple  Colour  ;  their  Involucrums  are  cut  into 
Segments,  and  are  clofely  fhut.  This  never  produces 
Seeds  here,  and  the  Roots  increafe  very  flowly,  fo  that 
now  it  is  very  rare  in  Europe ;  for  before  the  fevere 
Winter  in  1740,  thefe  Plants  had  lived  abroad  in  warm 
Borders  upward  of  twenty  Years,  fo  that  there  were  none 
of  the  Plants  kept  in  Pots,  and  that  Year  they  were  all 
deflroyed. 

The  Seeds  of  the  ninth  Sort  were  fent  from  Smyrna 
by  the  late  Conl'ul  Sherard  to  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where 
the  Plants  were  raifed  ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root  and 
an  annual  Stalk.  The  lower  Leaves  are  near  three 
Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad.  Handing 
upon  long  woolly  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  rough  on 
their  upper  Side,  but  woolly  on  their  under  ;  they  are 
Heart-fhaped  and  entire.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high, 
and  are  very  downy  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls 
round  the  Stalks ;  they  have  very  long  tubulous  Em- 
palements  covered  with  Down  ;  they  are  very  large, 
and  of  a  bright  yellow,  fo  make  a  good  Appearance. 
It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  June ,  and  in  July,  but 
never  ripens  Seeds  in  England.  This  Sort  had  furvived 
many  Winters  in  the  open  Air  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
but  in  the  Year  1740  they  were  all  deflroyed. 

The  Seeds  of  the  tenth  Sort  were  alfo  fent  from 
Smyrna  by  the  fame  Gentleman,  and  feveral  of  the 
Plants  were  raifed  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  This  hath 
fhrubby  Stalks  which  rife  about  three  Feet  high,  and  are 
covered  with  a  yellowifh  Down,  fending  out  many  flender 
irregular  Branches  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  covered  with  a  yellowifii  Down  on 
their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Heads 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  their  Involucrums  are  very 
downy ;  the  Flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  either  of 
the  firfl  Sorts,  and  are  of  a  dirty  yellow  Colour.  This 
approaches  near  to  the  fecond  Sort,  but  the  Leaves 
are  much  fmaller,  the  Branches  are  flenderer,  and  are 
covered  with  a  yellow  Down,  efpecially  toward  the 
End  of  the  Branches.  The  Whorls  of  Flowers  are 
not  near  fo  large,  and  are  generally  produced  at.  the 
End  of  the  Branches. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings  in  the 
fame  Way  as  the  three  firfl  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  may 
be  treated  in  the  like  Manner,  with  this  Difference 
only,  of  planting  them  in  a  warmer  Situation,  for  it 
will  not  bear  fo  much  Cold,  though  in  a  warm  Border 
the  Plants  have  lived  feveral  Years  abroad  in  the 
Chelfea  Garden. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago , 
and  alfo  in  Spain ,  from  both  which  Countries  I  have 
received  the  Seeds.  This  Plant  hath  an  annual  Stalk, 
but  the  Root  is  perennial,  as  are  alfo  the  lower  Leaves, 
which  do  not  arife  from  the  Shoot  immediately,  but 
Hand  in  Cluffers  upon  fhort  trailing  woolly  Branches ; 
they  have  very  long  downy  Foot  Stalks,  and  are 
placed  without  Order ;  they  are  Heart-fhaped,  and 
downy  on  both  Sides,  about  four  Inches  long,  and  two 
broad  toward  their  Bafe.  The  Stalks  are  flender,  and 
rife  a  Foot  high  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  gradually  decreafe  in  Size  to  the 
Top,  where  they  are  not  half  an  Inch  long.  Thefe 
Stalks  generally  fend  out  two  fide  Branches  oppofite, 
near  the  Bottom,  and  from  this  Divifion  to  the  Top  are 
garnifhed  with  thin  Whorls  of  yellow  Flowers,  which 
are  not  clofely  joined  together,  as  in  the  other  Species, 
but  each  F'lower  Hands  feparate.  Their  Empalements 
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oval,  very  downy,  and  clofely  fhut  up.  The  Flowers 
appear  in  June  and  July ,  but  there  are  feldom  any  Seeds 
produced  in  England.  This  Sort  may  be  propagated 
by  Slips  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fixth  Sort,  and  the 
Plants  fhould  be  treated  in  the  like  Way. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  this  hath  an  under  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  is  a 
little  ligneous,  and  rifes  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
high,  covered  with  a  thick  white  Down  on  every 
Plant.  There  are  many  of  the  Stalks  which  arife  from 
the  fame  Root ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  toward 
their  Bafe,  and  from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks,  at 
each  Joint,  there  are  two  fhort  Shoots  come  out  oppo¬ 
fite,  which  have  four  or  fix  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Shape  with  the  others,  and  are  covered  with  a  very 
white  Down.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
Whorls  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  have 
downy  Spear-fhaped  Involucrums  ;  they  are  fhort,  and 
of  an  Iron  Colour.  They  appear  in  June  and  July , 
but  the  Plants  produce  no  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  multiplies  by  its  fpreading  Roots,  fo  that 
they  may  be  divided  every  other  Year ;  the  belt  Time 
for  doing  of  this  is  about  the  Middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber^  that  the  Offsets  may  get  Root  before  the  Frofl 
comes  on,  but  there  fhould  be  fome  Mulch  laid  about 
their  Roots  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  the 
Ground.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings  in 
the  fame  Way  as  the  three  firft  Sorts,  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  Months.  The  Plants  require  the  fame 
Treatment  as  the  tenth  Sort,  for  they  are  not  fo  hardy 
as  the  three  firft  Sorts  ;  therefore  if  there  is  fome 
Tanners  Bark,  or  other  Mulch  laid  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  about  their  Roots  every  Winter,  it  will  be 
a  Means  of  preferving  the  Roots,  fo  that  if  a  fevere 
Winter  fhould  kill  the  Stalks,  the  Roots  will  put  out 
new  ones  the  Spring  following. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  This  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  Stalks  from 
three  to  four  Feet  high,  which  divide  into  feveral  four- 
cornered  Branches  covered  with  a  woolly  Down,  and 
garnifhed  with  Leaves,  which  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Stalks  are  Heart-fhaped,  but  upward  they  are  of  an 
oval  Spear  Shape,  and  woolly  on  their  under  Side; 
they  ftand  oppofite  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks ;  they  have  Awl- 
fhaped  Involucrums  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  covered 
with  Down  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  and 
appear  in  June ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  this 
Country.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cutings 
in  the  fame  Way  as  the  three  firft  Sorts,  and  the  Plants 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  like  Manner  as  hath  been 
before  direfted  for  the  tenth  Sort. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  was  difcoverd  by  Dr.  Tournefort 
in  the  Levant ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  where  they  fucceeded.  This 
Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk  which 
decays  in  the  Autumn,  but  the  lower  Leaves  continue 
all  the  Year;  thefe  are  alternately  winged,  and  the  fmall 
Lobes  are  cut  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Shape  with  the  lower,  but  are  fmaller.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Sorts,  whofe  Empalements  are  downy ;  they  are 
of  a  worn  out  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  June, 
but  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  here. 

It  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Root  in  the 
fame  Way  as  the  eighth  Sort,  but  thefe  are  fent  out 
fparingly  alfo,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment  as  thofe  of  the  eighth  Sort.  It  is  at  prefent  very 
rare  in  England,  for  the  fevere  Froft  in  the  Year  1 740 
deftroyed  all  the  Plants  in  England ,  many  of  which  had 
lurvived  all  the  Winters  for  twenty  Years  before  in  the 
open  Air. 

All  the  Species  of  this  Genus  are  ornamental  Plants, 
when  properly  difpofed  in  Gardens,  fo  deferve  a  Place 
there,  for  there  is  generally  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  on 
them  for  two  or  three  Months,  and  their  hoary  downy 
Leaves,  v/hen  intermixed  with  Plants  whofe  Leaves 
are  green,  make  a  pretty  Contraft. 
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The  Leaves  of  the  two  firft  Sorts  have  been  gre 
recommended  by  fome  Perfons  to  be  ufed  as  Tea 
fore  Throats. 

PHLOX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  197.  Lychnidea.  ,  '/_ 
Hort.  Elth.  1 66.  Lychnidea  or  Baftard  Lychnis. 

The  Char  abler s  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  cylindrical  Empalement  of  one . 
which  is  permanent ,  and  hath  five  acute  Indentures  at  ]( 
Top.  It  has  one  Funnel-Jhaped  Petal  with  a  cylindi  u 
Tube  narrow  at  the  Bafe ,  where  it  is  incurved ,  and  1  n 
at  the  Top ,  and  is  cut  into  five  equal  roundijh  Segn,  rj 
which  fpread  open.  It  hath  five  fhort  Stamina,  fitu  a 
within  the  Tube,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  7  > 
terminated  by  Summits  in  the  Chaps  of  the  Flower.  It  / 
a  conical  Germen,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style  the  Lengt 
the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  an  acute  trifid  Stigma.  ,t 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Capfule  with  t  t 
Cells  fiting  in  the  Empalement ,  each  Cell  containin  a 
Jingle  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sed  a 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Pla  • 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style ,  but  v  ; 
it  not  for  the  Number  of  Stamina,  it  would  be  be  r 
placed  among  the  ringent  Plants  in  the  fecond  Seel  1 
of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  the  Stru&ure  of  the  Flo  r 
being  the  fame  with  thofe  there  ranged. 

Thve  Species  are, 

1.  Phlox  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  glabris  acumino , 
caule  eredlo  ramofo,  corymbo  terminali.  Phlox  with  fmoc  , 
narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Poii  , 
and  upright  branching  Stalks  terminated  by  Flow<  , 
which  grow  in  a  Corymbus.  This  is  the  Lychni : 
Virginiana ,  holoftei  ampliore  folio ,  floribus  umbellatis  p 
pureis.  Rand.  Phil.  Tranf.  Yol.  34.  Virginia  Baft,. 
Lychnis  with  a  larger  Stitch-wort  Leaf,  and, pur : 
Flowers  growing  in  Umbels. 

2.  Phlox  foliis  lanceolatis  fefifilibus  glabris  crad 
caule  erefto,  floribus  verticillatis  terminalibus.  Phlox  w> 
fmooth,  thick,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  1 
Stalks,  and  upright  Stalks  terminated  by  Flow 
growing  in  Whorls.  This  is  the  Lychnidea  Carolinw 
floribus  quafi  umbellatim  difpofiitis,  foliis  lucidis  era 
acutis.  Martyn.  Dec.  1.  Baftard  Lychnis  of  Carol 
with  Flowers  difpofed  as  it  were  in  an  Umbel,  a 
thick,  fhining,  acute  Leaves. 

3.  Phlox  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis  l<evibus.  Lin.  I 
Plant.  152.  Phlox  with  Heart  Spear-fhaped  Leavi 
which  are  fmooth.  This  is  the  Lychnoides  Marylandi'c 
foliis  binis  oppofitis  bafi.  C?  auriculis  caulem  utrinque  a, 
plexicantibus .  Raii  Supp.  459.  Maryland  Baftard  Lychi 
with  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  whofe  Bafe  embrac 
the  Stalks  on  both  Sides. 

4.  Phlox  foliis  lato-lanceolatis ,  inferioribus  altern, 
caule  ramofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  152.  Phlox  with  bra 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  placed  alternately 
Bottom,  and  a  branching  Stalk.  This  is  the  Lychnid 
Virginiana ,  alfiines  aquatic <e  foliis ,  floribus  in  ram 
divaricatis.  Pluk.  Mant.  121.  Baftard  Lychnis  of  Vi 
ginia  with  Water  Chickweed  Leaves,  and  Flow 
Branches  diverging  from  each  other. 

5.  Phlox  foliis  lanceolatis  margine  fcabris ,  corymt 
compofitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  151.  Phlox  with  Spear-fhap 
Leaves  having  rough  Borders,  and  Flowers  difpofi 
in  compound  Corymbufes.  This  is  the  Lychnidea  Virg 
niana,  umbellata  maxima,  Lyfiimachia  lute  a  foliis  amp! 
oribus,  binis  ex adverfo  pofitis.  Pluk.  Mant.  ill.  Baftai 
Lychnis  of  Virginia  with  the  largeft  Umbel,  and  laq 
yellow  Looftrife  Leaves  placed  oppofite  by  Pairs. 

6.  Phlox  foliis  lanceolatis  villofis,  caule  erebio,  corym, 

terminali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  152.  Phlox  with  hairy  Spea 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  an  upright  Stalk  terminated  by 
Corymbus  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Lychnoides  Mar 
landica ,  calycibus  lanuginofis,  foliis  angufiis  acutis.  R<* 
Supp.  490.  Baftard  Lychnis  of  Maryland  with  wool! 
Empalements  to  the  Flowers,  and  narrow  acute-pointe 
Leaves.  '  . . 

7.  Phlox  foliis  ovatis,  floribus  folitariis.  Lin.  f 
Plant.  152.  Phlox  with  oval  Leaves  and  folitary  Flower. 
This  is  the  lychnidea  fifiulofa  Marylandica ,  clinopod 

vulgar 
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ris  folio,  fore  atnplo  fvngulari.  Pluk.  Mant.  122. 
[ous  Baftard  Lychnis  of  Maryland ,  with  a  Field 
Leaf,  and  large  Flowers  growing  fingly. 
ie  firffe  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  in 
other  Parts  of  North  America ,  but  has  been  leve¬ 
ls  pretty  common  in  the  Englijh  Gardens.  This 
a  perennial  Root,  which  fends  up  feveral  Stalks, 
imber  proportionable  to  the  Size  of  the  Roots ; 
rife  near  a  Foot  and  aFIalf  high,  and  divide  into 
or  four  fmall  Branches  toward  the  Top,  which 
rminated  by  a  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  The  Leaves 
e  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  placed  oppofite,  and 
bout  three  Inches  long,  and  near  half  an  Inch 
!  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  long  acute  Points  ;  they 
nooth,  and  fet  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  the  Leaves  on 
jper  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  placed  alternate.  The 
jrs  grow  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  in  a  Sort  of  Co- 
us,  or  rather  in  Form  of  an  Umbel,  many  of  them 
y  from  the  fame  Point,  Handing  on  fhort  Foot 
s  •,  their  Empalements  are  tubulous,  and  have  ten 
;s  or  Furrows,  and  are  cut  at  the  Top  into  five 
Segments  ;  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  twice  the 
th  of  the  Empalement,  and  is  divided  at  the  Top 
ive  roundifh  Segments  which  fpread  open  ;  thefe 
r  a  light  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  June ,  but 
;  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  they  are  not  fucceeded 
eds  in  England. 

e  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  this  hath 
ennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  fmooth 
;  near  two  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  ftiff  fhining 
is  placed  oppofite,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  they 
)ear-fhaped,  entire,  and  their  Edges  are  reflexed  ; 
jper  Part  of  the  Stalk  has  generally  two  (lender 
Iranches,  and  is  terminated  by  a  Head  of  Flow- 
trhich  grow  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  but  the 
Is  arefo  nearly  placed,  as  to  appear  one  Corym- 
t  fome  Diftance.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower 
:t,  and  deeply  cut  into  five  acute  Segments ;  the 
of  the  Flower  is  long,  and  at  the  Top  is  cut  into 
oundifh  Segments,  which  fpread  open.  Thefe 
:rs  are  of  a  deeper  purple  Colour  than  thofe  of  the 
r,  and  are  a  Fortnight  later  before  they  appear, 
e  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland  ;  this 
1  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  upright 
i  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  clofely  covered  with  white 
;  thefe  grow  about  three  Feet  high,  and  are  gar- 

1  with  Heart  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  which  are 
h,  about  three  Inches  long  and  one  broad  at  their 
ending  in  acute  Points.  Toward  the  upper  Part 
:  Stalks,  are  fent  out  fmall  Branches  oppofite,  each 
terminated  by  a  fmall  Bunch  of  Flowers ;  but 
incipal  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  long  loofe  Spike 
)wers,  compofed  of  fmall  Bunches  arifing  from 
fings  of  the  Stalk  at  each  Joint,  each  Clufter  hav- 
ie  common  Foot  Stalk  near  an  Inch  long,  but 
nple  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  fhort ;  the 
:rs  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  and  appear  late 
y ;  fo  that  if  the  Seafon  is  temperate,  or  the  Soil 
ich  they  grow  moift,  they  will  continue  in  Beauty 
Part  of  Auguft ,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
\land. 

e  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
as  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  flen- 
alks  which  are  apt  to  incline  to  the  Ground,  if  they 
ot  lupported ;  thefe  divide  into  feveral  fmall 
hes,  which  fpread  from  each  other;  the  lower 
if  the  Stalks  is  garnifhed  with  broad  Spear-fhaped 
:s  placed  alternate,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and 

-  fmaller  Branches  they  are  narrower,  and  placed 
ite.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the 
>f  the  Branches,  they  have  fhort  Empalements, 

are  cut  into  five,  narrow,  acute  Segments  ;  the 
of  the  Flower  is  long  and  (lender,  the  Segments 
Top  are  broad  and  Heart-fhaped,  inverted.  They 
a  light  blue,  and  appear  the  latter  End  of  May 

-  Begining  of  June ,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by 
hi  England. 

2  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
ath  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk,  w’hich 
fOth,  of  a  light  green,  and  riles  about  two  Feet 
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high,  fending  out  a  few  Side  Branches ;  thefe  are  gaf- 
nifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  near 
three  Inches  long  and  one  broad  at  the  Middle,  drawing 
to  a  Point  at  each  End,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  green,  and  their  Edges  are  a  little  rough. 
The  Flowers  are  dilpofed  in  a  Corymbus  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks,  thefe  are  compofed  of  many  fmaller  Bunches 
of  Flowers,  which  have  each  a  diftinft  Foot  Stalk,  and 
fupport  a  great  Number  of  Flowers,  which  Hand  upon 
fhort  (lender  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flow¬ 
er  is  fhort,  and  cut  almofl  to  the  Bottom  into  five  nar¬ 
row  acute  Segments ;  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  lonp- 
and  flender,  and  is  cut  at  the  Top  into  five  oval  Seg¬ 
ments  which  fpread  open.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale 
purple  Colour,  and  appear  late  in  July,  but  thefe  are 
often  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  a  few  Angle  Stalks 
about  a  Foot  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  and  are  a  little  hairy.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  loofe  Corymbus  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ; 
their  Empalements  are  cut  into  acute  Segments  almoft 
to  the  Bottom  ;  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  flender  and 
pretty  long,  and  is  cut  at  the  Top  into  five  oval  Seg¬ 
ments,  which  fpread  open.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  light 
purple  Colour,  and  appear  the  latter  Part  of  June ,  but 
are  feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland ,  and 
other  Parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  a  perennial 
Root,  from  which  comes  out  two  or  three  flender  Stalks 
about  nine  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  oval,  rough, 
hairy  Leaves,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  about 
three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they 
are  placed  oppofite  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  come  fingly  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  have 
very  flender  Tubes,  but  are  cut  into  five  roundifh  Seg¬ 
ments,  which  fpread  open.  They  are  of  a  light  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  and  appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
by  Seeds  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  are  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England ;  they  delight  in  a  moift  rich  Soil  not  too 
ftiff,  in  which  they  will  grow  tall,  and  produce  much 
larger  Bunches  of  Flowers,  than  in  dry  Ground  ;  for 
when  the  Soil  is  poor  and  dry,  they  frequently  die  in 
Summer,  unlefs  they  are  duly  watered. 

They  are  generally  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots, 
becaufe  they  do  not  often  produce  Seeds  in  England. 
The  beft  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn,  when  their  Stalks 
begin  to  decay.  Thefe  Roots  fhould  not  be  divided  in¬ 
to  fmall  Heads,  if  they  are  expected  to  flower  well  the 
following  Summer  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  parted  oftener 
than  every  other  Year,  becaufe  when  they  are  often  re¬ 
moved  and  parted,  it  will  greatly  weaken  the  Roots,  fc* 
that  they  will  fend  out  but  few  Stalks,  and  thofe  will 
be  fo  weak  as  not  to  rife  their  ufual  Height,  and  the 
Bunches  of  Flowers  will  be  much  fmaller. 

When  the  Roots  are  tranfplanted  and  parted,  it  will 
be  a  good  Way  to  lay  fome  old  Tan,  or  other  Mulch, 
upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to 
prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  the  Ground  ;  for  as 
they  will  have  put  out  new  Fibres  before  Winter,  fo 
the  Froft  when  it  is  fevere,  often  kills  the  Fibres,  where¬ 
by  the  Plants  fuffer  greatly,  and  are  fometimes  de- 
ftroyed. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  fifth  Sorts,  propagate  pretty 
faft  by  their  fpreading  Roots,  but  the  others  increafe 
but  (lowly  this  Way,  therefore  the  beft  Method  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them  is  by  Cutings ;  and  if  the  three  firft  Sorts 
are  defired  in  Plenty,  they  may  be  eaffly  obtained  by 
this  Method.  The  beft  Time  to  plant  the  Cutings,  is 
about  the  latter  End  of  April  or  the  Begining  of  May, 
when  the  Shoots  from  the  Roots  are  about  four  Inches 
high  ;  thefe  fhould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  Ground,  and 
their  Tops  fhould  be  fhortened  ;  then  they  muft  be 
planted  on  a  Border  of  light  loamy  Earth,  and  (haded 
from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  or  if  they  are 
planted  pfetty  clofe  together,  and  covered  with  Bell  or 
Hand  Glaffes,  (hading  them  every  Day  from  the  Sun, 
they  will  put  out  Roots  in  five  or  fix  Weeks ;  but  when 
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they  begin  to  fhoot,  the  Glafles  fhould  be  gradually 
raifed  to  admit  the  free  Air  to  them,  otherwife  they  will 
draw  up  weak  and  foon  fpoil :  As  foon  as  they  are  well 
rooted,  the  Glafles  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  the  Plants 
inured  to  the  open  Air;  then  they  fhould  be  foon  after 
removed  into  a  Bed  of  good  Soil,  planting  them  about 
fix  Inches  Diftance  every  Way,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
from  the  Sun,  and  water  them  duly  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which,  if  they  are  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  they  will  require  no  other  Care  till  Autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the 
Flower  Garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

If  fome  of  thefe  Plants  are  put  into  Pots,  and  fhel- 
tered  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  they  will  flower 
ftrong  the  following  Summer  ;  and  thefe  may  be  placed 
in  Court  Yards,  or  other  Places  near  the  Habitation, 
when  they  are  in  Beauty,  and  being  mixed  with  other 
Flowers  will  be  very  ornamental. 

PHYLICA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  236.  Alaternoides. 
Com.  Hort.  Amft.  1 .  p.  1 .  Baftard  Alaternus. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Flowers  are  collected  in  a  Difk ,  fiting  in  a  common 
Receptacle ,  each  having  a  permanent  Empalement ,  com- 
pofed  of  three  narrow  ohlong  Leaves.  They  have  one  per¬ 
forated  Petal  with  an  ereCt  conical  Tube ,  cut  into  five  Parts 
at  the  Brim ,  and  an  acute  Scale  at  each  Divifion ,  which 
join  together  within ,  and  five  fmall  Stamina  inferted  under 
the  Scales,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits.  The  Germen  is 
fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Petal ,  fupporting  a  Jingle 
Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule  with  three  Lobes ,  having 
three  Cells ,  each  inclofing  a  fingle  roundifh  Seed ,  gibbous  on 
one  Side ,  and  angular  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seflion  of 
Linnaus' s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Phylica  foliis  linearibus  verticillatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  195.  Phylica  with  linear  Leaves  growing  in 
Whorls.  This  isthe  Alaternoides  Africana,  erica  foliis, 
fioribus  albicantibus  mufcofis.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  1.  Tab. 
1.  African  Baftard  Alaternus,  with  Heath  Leaves  and 
white  mofiy  Flowers. 

2.  Phylica  foliis  linear i-fubulatis ,  fummis  hirfutis. 
Prod .  Leyd.  199.  Phylica  with  narrow  Awl-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  hairy  at  the  Top.  This  isthe  Cha- 
•malcea  foliis  anguftis  fubtus  incanis ,  fioribus  capitatis  muf¬ 
cofis.  Burm.  Plant.  Afr.  117.  Tab.  43.  Spurge  Olive, 
with  narrow  Leaves  which  are  hoary  on  their  under 
Side,  and  mofiy  Flowers  collected  in  Heads. 

3.  Phylica  foliis  ovatis  fparfis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  195. 
Phylica  with  oval  Leaves  growing  fcatteringly.  This  is 
the  Chamalaa  folio  fubrotundo  fubtus  incano ,  fioribus  in 
capitulum  colleCiis.  Burm.  Plant.  Afr.  119.  Tab.  44. 
Spurge  Olive  with  roundifh  Leaves,  which  are  hoary  on 
their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  collected  in  Heads. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  the  Gardens 
in  Holland ,  but  it  alfo  grows  naturally  about  Lifbon , 
where  there  are  large  Extents  of  Ground  covered  with 
it  like  the  Heaths  in  England.  This  is  a  low  bulky 
Plant,  feldom  rifing  more  than  three  Feet  high  ;  the 
Stalks  are  fhrubby  and  irregular,  dividing  into  many 
fpreading  Branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  fmall- 
er.  The  young  Branches  are  clofely  garnifhed  with 
fhort,  narrow,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  placed  in  Whorls 
round  the  Stalks,  to  which  they  fit  clofe ;  they  are  of  a 
dark  green,  and  continue  all  the  Year,  At  the  End  of 
every  Shoot  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Ciufters 
fiting  clofe  to  the  Leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white, 
and  begin  to  appear  in  the  Autumn,  continuing  in 
Beauty  all  the  Winter,  and  decay  in  the  Spring,  which 
renders  the  Plant  more  valuable.  Thefe  Flowers  are 
not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Gardens  in 
Holland.  This  hath  an  eredt  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes 
near  three  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  purplifh  Bark, 
and  here  and  there  fome  white  Down  upon  it ;  the 
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Leaves  are  narrow,  fhort,  and  acute-pointed,  n 
clofe  to  the  Branches  in  alternate  Order,  on  every- 
they  are  thick,  nervous,  and  of  a  dark  green  on 
upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under.  The  Fl<  e 
are  collected  in  fmall  Heads  at  the  End  of  the  Bran  e 
they  are  white,  woolly,  and  fringed  on  their  Boi  r 
cut  into  fix  acute  Segments  at  the  Top.  Thefe  a  ° 
the  Begining  of  Winter,  and  continue  long  in  Be  t 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Count 
the  former  •,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  eredb  Stalk  fi  , 
fix  Feet  high  ;  the  Stalks  when  old,  are  covered  i, 
a  rough  purplifh  Bark,  but  the  younger  Branches  1 
a  woolly  Down  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  thick  / 
Leaves  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  Box  Tree,  l( 
are  veined,  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on  theii 
per  Side,  but  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side ;  they 
fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  ftand  without  Order  or 
Branches.  The  Flowers  are  collected  in  -fmall  f- 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  an  herba< 
Colour,  fo  make  no  great  'F'igure.  Thefe  appe 
the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  Englan, 
they  are  propagated  by  Cutings,  which,  if  pro 
managed,  will  take  Root  freely.  There  are  two 
fons  for  planting  thefe  Cutings,  the  firft  is  the 
End  of  March  before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot ;  if 
are  planted  in  Pots  and  plunged  into  a  very  mod 
hot  Bed,  covering  them  clofe  with  Bell  or  Hand  G1 
obferving  to  fhade  them  fronvthe  Sun  in  the  Midi  < 
the  Day,  and  to  refrefh  them  gently  with  Water,  s 
will  put  out  Roots  in  two  Months ;  then  they  fhou  t 
inured  to  the  open  Air,  and  after  they  have  obt;  : 
Strength,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  : 
Pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot, 
with  foft  loamy  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situ 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  when  they  may  bi 
moved  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  re  i 
till  Autumn. 

The  other  Seafon  for  planting  of  thefe  Cuting 
about  the  Begining  of  Auguft ;  at  this  Time  they  : 
be  planted  in  Pots,  which  may  be  either  plunged 
an  old  hot  Bed,  or  the  Ground,  covering  them 
with  Bell  or  Hand  Glafles  as  before,  and  treating  t 
in  the  fame  Way  ;  thefe  will  put  out  Roots  in  a 
two  Months,  but  it  will  then  be  too  late  in  the  Se 
to  tranfplant  them,  fo  they  muft  remain  in  the  ; 
Pots  till  Spring.  If  thefe  are  placed  under  a  hot 
Frame  in  Autumn,  where  they  may  be  prote&ed  f 
the  Froft,  and  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  mild\ 
ther,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  when  they  are  1 
tenderly  treated. 

Thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
in  England ,  fo  they  muft  be  kept  in  Pots  and  houfe 
Winter-,  for  although  the  firft  Sort  will  live  thrc 
the  Winter  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation,  when  the 
fons  prove  favourable,  yet  when  fevere  Frofts  hap 
they  are  always  deftroyed,  but  they  require  no  artil 
Heat  to  preierve  them,  if  they  are  fheltered  unc 
hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  when  they  are  young, 
after  they  are  grown  large,  kept  in  a  Green-houfe  w 
they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  ti 
ed  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  hardy  exotick  Plants 
the  fame  Country  ;  in  the  Summer  they  muft  be  pi 
abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  with  which  Manager 
the  Plants  will  thrive  and  continue  feveral  Years, 
as  they  flower  in  the  Winter,  they  make  a  good 
pearance  in  the  Green-houfe  during  that  Seafon. 

PHYLLANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  932.  Sea| 
Laurel. 

The  Char  aiders  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant ; 
Empalement s  of  the  Flowers  in  both  Sexes  are  permm 
Bell-fimped ,  and  of  one  Leaf ,  cut  into  fix  Parts  u 
fpread  open ,  and  are  coloured .  The  Floivers  have  no 
tals  according  to  fome ,  or  no  Empalements  accordin 
others.  The  male  Flowers  have  three Jhort  Stamina  u 
join  at  their  Bafe,  but  fpread  afunder  at  their  Top , 
are  terminated  by  T ivin  Summits.  The  female  Flo 
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in  angular  NeClarium  furrounding  the  Germen ,  which 
ndijh  and  three  cornered ,  fupporting  three  fpr ending 
crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward 
>s  a  roundijh  Capfide  with  three  Furrows ,  having 
Cells ,  each  containing  a  Jingle  roundijh  Seed. 
is  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Seflion 
minus's  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
s  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame 
,  and  the  male  Flower)  have  three  Stamina. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 
yllanthus  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  crenis  flor  if e- 
Hort.  Cliff.  439.  Phyllanthus  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  having  Flowers  growing  on  their  Edges, 
is  the  Phyllanthus  Americana  plant  a,  fores  e  fingulis 
an  crenis  prof erens.  Hort.  Amfl.  1,  p.  199.  Ameri- 
1 byllantbus ,  with  Flowers  growing  out  of  every  In- 
re  of  the  Leaves. 

is  Plant  grows  naturally  upon  the  Rocks  near  the 
in  all  the  Elands  of  the  IV eft -Indies,  where  the  In- 
ints  title  it  Sea- fide  Laurel.  This  is  feldom  found 
ng  on  the  Land,  which  occafions  its  Scarcity  in 
'e ;  for  tne  Roots  ftrike  fo  deep  into  the  Crevices 
;  Rocks,  as  to  render  it  almoft  impracticable  to 
ilant  the  Plants,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  pro- 
:e  by  Seeds ;  for  unlefs  they  are  fown  foon  after  they 
pe,  they  will  not  grow,  and  the  greateft  Part  of 
eed  proves  abortive,  fo  that  this  Sort  is  very  rare 
rope.  There  was  formerly  a  Plant  of  this  Sort  in 
iardens  at  Hampt on-Court,  but  this,  with  many 
fine  Plants,  has  been  deftroyed  by  the  Ignorance 
:  Gardeners.  I  alfo  faw  a  fine  Plant  of  this  Sort  in 
infer  dam  Garden. 

iis  Tree  grows  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet  high, 
..eaves  come  out  without  any  Order,  which  are 
r  fix  Inches  long,  fmooth,  and  thick ;  upon  the 
sof  the  Leaves  the  Flowers  are  produced,  but  ef- 
ly  toward  the  upper  Part,  where  they  are  placed 
dofely,  fo  as  almoft  to  form  a  Sort  of  Border  to 
.eaves ;  which,  together  with  the  ffiining  green  Co¬ 
if  the  Leaves,  makes  a  very  beautiful  Appearance ; 
.eaves  continue  green  all  the  Y ear,  which  renders 
lant  more  valuable. 

requires  to  be  placed  in  a  moderate  Stove  in  the 
er,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  England  ;  but  in 
ner  it  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air,  in  a  warm 
red  Situation.  With  this  Management  the  Plant 
n  great  Vigour  in  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Amflerdam. 
le  other  Sorts,  which  in  the  former  Edition  of  this 
t  were  added  to  this,  are  now  placed  under  An¬ 
ne. 

IYLLIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  286.  Bupleuroides. 
'•  Ind.  alt.  71.  Valerianella.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  405. 
a  Nob  la. 

The  Characters  are, 

'e  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  very  fmall ,  compofed 
>0  Leaves  fiting  on  the  Germen.  The  Flower  has  five 
’■  Spear-fhaped  Petals ,  which  turn  backward.  It  hath 
°ort  Hair-like  Stamina ,  which  are  flaccid ,  terminated 
long  Summits.  The  Germen  which  is  fituated  under  the 
er,  has  no  Style ,  but  is  crowned  by  two  Awl-fhaped 
ed  hairy  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to 
'long  angular  Fruit ,  containing  two  parallel  Seeds  con- 
)n  their  Outfide ,  plain  on  the  other ,  and  broad  at  the 

ais  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedfion 
innau's' s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
?  blowers  have  five  Stamina ,  and  two  Styles  or  Stig - 
Boerhaave  and  Dillenius  place  it  among  the 
ts  which  are  near  akin  to  the  umbellated  Flowers. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the  Eng- 
lijh  Gardens,  viz. 

ivllis  ftipulis  dentatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  92.  Phyllis  with 
>ted  Stipulas.  This  is  the  Bupleuroides  qua;  fimpla 
Canarienfium.  Pluk.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  j.  p.  72.  Baf- 
Hare’s  Ear,  or  Simpla  Nobla  of  the  Canaries. 
us  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  Ifiands, 
whence  the  Seeds  were  formerly  brought  to  Eng- 
This  rifes  with  a  foft  fhrubby  Stalk  about  two  or 
Feet  high,  which  is  feldom  thicker  than  a  Man’s 
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Finger,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  full  of  Joints* 
Thelefend  out  feveral  fmall  Side  Branches  toward  the 
Top;  thefe  are  garniffied  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
near  four  Inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad  in  the 
Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End ;  they  aie  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  un¬ 
der,  having  a  ftrong  whitifh  Mid-rib,  with  feveral  deep 
Veins  runing  from  it  to  the  Sides  •,  they  are  for  the  molt 
Part  placed  by  Threes  round  the  Branches,  to  which 
they  fit  clofe.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  in  loofe  Panicles  -,  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  an  herbaceous  Colour  at  their  firft  Appearance,  but 
before  they  fade,  change  to  a  brown  or  worn-out  pur¬ 
ple  ;  they  are  cut  into  five  Parts  to  their  Bale,  where 
they  are  connected,  and  fall  off  without  feparating,  fo 
fhould  be  termed  a  Flower  of  one  Petal.  Thefe  Seg¬ 
ments  are  reflexed  backward  fo  as  to  cover  the  Germen, 
which  is  fituated  under  the  Flower,  and  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  fhort  turbinated,  obtufe,  angular  Fruit,  which 
fplits  in  two  Parts  when  ripe,  each  containing  one  Seed, 
flat  on  the  Infide,  convex  on  the  Outfide  and  angular. 
This  Plant  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
Bed  of  freffi  light  Earth  toward  the  End  of  March , 
and  the  Plants  will  come  up  by  the  Begining  of  May  ; 
when  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  put  into 
feparate  Pots,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  after  which  Time  they  fhould  be 
placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  have 
the  Morning  Sun,  and  in  Summer  will  require  to  be 
frequently  watered.  In  Winter  they  muft  be  fheltered 
from  the  Froft,  but  require  to  have  as  much  free  Air  as 
poffible  in  mild  Weather ;  the  fecond  Year  the  Plants 
will  flower,  fo  if  in  the  Spring  fome  of  the  Plants  are 
fhaken  out  of  the  Pots  and  put  into  the  full  Ground, 
they  will  perfect  their  Seeds  much  better  than  thofe 
which  remain  in  the  Pots. 

As  thefe  Plants  feldom  continue  in  Health  above  four 
or  five  Years,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  a  Supply  of 
young  Plants  to  fucceed  them. 

Thefe  Plants  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  which 
being  large  and  of  a  ffiining  green,  make  a  handfome 
Appearance  in  Winter,  in  which  the  Beauty  of  it  con- 
fifts,  for  the  Flowers  have  none. 

PHYSALIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  223.  Alkekengi.  Tourn. 
Inft.  R.  H.  150.  Tab.  64.  Winter  Cherry. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  fwelling  permanent  Empale¬ 
ment  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  five  cornered ,  and  cut  at  the 
Top  into  five  acute  Points.  The  Flower  hath  one  JVheel- 
floaped  Petal  with  a  floor t  Tube,  and  a  large  Brim  which  is 
five  cornier  ed  and  plaited.  It  has  five  fmall  Awl-fhaped 
Stamina  which  join  together ,  terminated  by  ereCl  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  a  roundijh  Germen  fupporting  a  fender  Style 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns 
to  an  almoft  globular  Berry  with  two  Cells,  inclofed  in  the 
large  inflated  Empalement ,  and  is  filled  with  compreffed 
Kidney- fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
Linnaeus’ s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tournefort 
ranges  it  in  the  feventh  Seftion  of  his  fecond  Clafs, 
which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Wheel-fhaped  Flower  of 
one  Petal,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  foft  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Physalis  foliis  geminis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  183.  Phy- 
falis  with  two  Leaves  at  a  Joint.  This  is  the  Alkekengi 
officinarum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  151.  The  common  or  of¬ 
ficinal  Winter  Cherry. 

2.  Physalis  foliis  cordatis  integerrimis obtufis  fcabris, 
corollis glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  183.  Phyfalis  with  rough, 
obtufe,  entire,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  fmooth  Pe¬ 
tals.  This  is  the  Alkekengi  Bonarienfe  repens ,  baccd  tur- 
binatd  vifcofd.  Creeping  Winter  Cherry  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
with  a  vifeous  turbinated  Berry. 

3.  Physalis  radice  perenni,  c aide  procumbent e,  foliis 
ovatis  acute  dentatis,  petiolis  longifiiniis.  Phyfalis  with  a 
perennial  Root,  a  trailing  Stalk,  and  oval  Leaves  which 
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are  acutely  indented,  and  have  very  long  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Alkekengi  Virginianum  perenne  inajus ,  flare 
luteo  amplo,  frudiu  minimo.  Rand.  Adi.  Phil.  N°  399. 
Greater,  perennial,  Virginia,  Winter  Cherry  with  a  large 
yellow  Flower,  and  a  fmall  Fruit. 

4.  Pkysalis  c  anile  herbaceo ,  foil  is  ovato-lanceolatis 
acute  dentatis.  ‘Tab.  206.  fig.  1.  Winter  Cherry  with  an 
herbaceous  Stalk,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which 
are  acutely  indented. 

5.  Physalis  ca.ule  fuffruticofo ,  foliis  ovatis  tomcntofis 
inlegerrimis.  Phy falls  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  oval 
downy  Leaves  which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Alkekengi 
Curaffavicum ,  foliis  origani  incanis ,  flore  viete  filphureo , 
fundo purpureo .  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  66.  Winter  Cherry 
of  CuraJJao  with  hoary  Grigany  Leaves,  and  a  rufty  Sul¬ 
phur-coloured  Flower  with  a  purple  Bottom. 

6.  Physalis  caule  fruticofo ,  foliis  ovatis  tomentojis. 
Lin.  Vir.  Cliff.  16.  Phyfalis  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and 
oval  woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the  Solanum  veficarium 
Curaffavicum ,  fiolani  antiquorum  fimile ,  foliis  origani  fub- 
incanis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  1  it.  fig.  5.  Bladder  Nightfhade 
of  Curaffao  like  the  ancient  Nightlhaue,  having  hoary 
Origany  Leaves. 

7.  Physalis  caule  fruticofo ,  ramis  redlis ,  floribus  con¬ 
fer  t is.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  180.  Phyfalis  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  eredt  Branches,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters. 
This  is  the  Alkekengi  frudiu  parvo  verticillato.  Tourn. 
Inft.  151.  Winter  Cherry  with  a  fmall  Fruit  growing 
in  Whorls. 

8.  Physalis  caule  fruticofo ,  ramis  flexuofis ,  floribus 
confertis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  182.  Phyfalis  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  flexible  Branches,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Clufters.  This  is  the  Baccifera  Indica ,  floribus  adfoli- 
orum  exortus,  frudiu  fulcato  decapyreno.  Raii  Hift.  163  2. 
Indian  Berry-bearing  Plant  with  Flowers  coming  out 
from  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  and  a  furrowed 
Fruit  containing  ten  Seeds. 

9.  Physalis  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  integerrimis  op- 
pofltis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Tab.  206.  fig.  2.  Phyfalis  with 
oval,  Spear-fhaped,  entire  Leaves  which  are  placed 
oppofite,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Alkekengi 
Americanum  arborefcens ,  frudiu  fpharico  rubro ,  veficd 
atro-purpurea.  Houft.  Mff.  Tree  American  Winter  Cherry 
with  a  red  fpherical  Fruit,  and  a  deep  purple-coloured 
Bladder. 

10.  Physalis  ramofiffma ,  foliis  villofo-vifcofis  pedun- 
culis  nutantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant .  183.  The  moft  branch¬ 
ing  Phyfalis  with  hairy  vifcous  Leaves,  and  noding 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Alkekengi  Virginianum  frudiu 
luteo.  Tourn.  Inft.  1 5 1 .  Virginia  Winter  Cherry  with  a 
yellow  Fruit. 

11.  Physalis  ramofiffma ,  ramis  angulatis  glabris. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  183.  The  moft  branching  Phyfalis  with 
angular  lmooth  Branches.  This  is  the  Alkekengi  Indicum 
.majus.  Tourn.  Inft,  15 1.  Greater  Indian  Winter  Cherry. 

12.  Physalis  ramofiffma ,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis 
fub dentatis  petiolis  longioribus.  Very  branching  Phyfalis 
with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves  which  are  fomewhat 
indented,  and  have  longer  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Alkekengi  Indicum  minimum,  frudiu  vir ej cent e.  Tourn.  Inft. 
1 51.  The  leaft  Indian  Winter  Cherry  with  a  greenilh 
Fruit. 

13.  Physalis  ramofiffma  patula ,  ramis  angulatis 
glabris ,  foliis  lanceolatis  pinnato- dentatis.  The  moft 
branching  fpreading  Phyfalis  with  fmooth  angular 
Branches,  and  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  which  are  indented 
like  Wings. 

14.  Physalis  ramofiffma  patula,  ramis  villofis,  foliis 
ovatis  acuminatis  fub  dentatis.  The  moft  branching 
fpreading  Phyfalis  with  woolly  Branches,  and  oval  acute- 
pointed  Leaves  which  are  fomewhat  indented.  This  is 
the  Alkekengi  Barbadenfe  patulum,  parvo  flore ,  frudiu 
amplo  mucrone  produdliore.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  399. 
Spreading  Winter  Cherry  of  Barbadoes  with  a  fmall 
Flower,  and  a  large  Fruit  runing  out  in  an  acute 
Point. 

15.  Physalis  ramofiffma,  ramis  villofis,  foliis  ovatis 
acuminatis  ferrato- dentatis.  The  moft  branching  Phyfalis 
with  hairy  Branches,  and  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves 
which  are  indented  like  a  Saw.  This  is  the  Alkekengi 


Americanum ,  annuum,  ramofiffmum,  viltofum,  frudh 
tundo  ex  luteo  virefcente.  Houft.  Mff.  The  moft  bra  h. 
ing,  annual,  hairy,  American  Winter  Cherry 
round,  yellowifh,  green  Fruit. 

16.  Physalis  caule  eredlo  ramofio ,  foliis  ovatis Jt  a, 
to-dentatis ,  petiolis  pedunculifque  longiffimis.  Phyfalis 
an  erecft  branching  Stalk,  oval,  indented,  fawed-Le; 
and  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  and  Flowers 
long.  This  is  the  Alkekengi  Americanum  annuum, 
folio,  frudiu  cordato.  Houft.  Mff.  Annual  Amt  n 
Winter  Cherry  with  a  dead  Nettle  Leaf,  and  a  H 
fhaped  Fruit 

17.  Physalis  caule  eredlo  ramofo,  foliis  ovato-la 
latis  vifcofis,  frudiu  maximo  cordato.  Phyfalis  wit! 
eredt  branching  Stalk,  oval,  Spear-lhaped,  vif 
Leaves,  and  a  large  Heart- fhaped  Fruit.  This  i< 
Alkekengi  Americanum  annuum ,  maximum  vifcofum 
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Mff.  The  largeft,  annual,  vifcous,  American  W 
Cherry, 

18.  Physalis  caule  eredlo  ramofo ,  ramis  anguf. 
foliis  finuatis ,  calycibus  acutangulis.  Phyfalis  with 
ereft  branching  Stalk,  angular  Branches,  flnuated  Le; 
and  Empalements  having  acute  Angles.  This  l<m 
Alkekengi  amplo  flore  violaceo.  Feuill.  Obf.  724.  Tab 


Winter  Cherry  with  a  large  Violet-coloured  Flowe 
The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Winter  Cherry,  whi< 


ufed  in  Medicine ;  this  grows  naturally  in  Spain 
Italy ,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh 
dens.  The  Roots  of  this  are  perennial,  and  cree 
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the  Ground  to  a  great  Diftance,  if  they  are  not  confii  i; 
thefe  fhoot  up  many  Stalks  in  the  Spring,  which 
about  a  Foot  high  or  better,  and  are  garnifhed 
Leaves  of  various  Shapes  5  fome  are  angular  and  obi 
others  are  oblong  and  acute-pointed  ;  they  are  of  a 
green,  and  generally  there  are  two  Leaves  con 
out  from  the  fame  Point  on  the  fame  Side  of  the  S 
they  have  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  prodi 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  ftanding  upon  flei 
Foot  Stalks ;  they  have  one  white  Petal  which  h 
fhort  Tube,  and  is  cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  An 
fpreading  open.  In  the  Center  of  the  Tube  is  fitu 
a  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting  a  (lender  Style  crovi  d 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma  ;  this  is  accompanied  by 
Stamina  of  the  fame  Length  terminated  by  obk 
eredl,  yellow  Summits  which  join  togethef.  The  Flo 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  Be 
about  the  Size  of  fmall  Cherries,  inclofed  in  an  ind; 
Bladder  which  turns  red  in  the  Autumn,  when  the 
opens  and  difclofes  the  red  Berry,  which  is  foft,  pu 
and  filled  with  flat  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  Soon  a  1 
the  Fruit  is  ripe,  the  Stalks  decay  to  the  Root. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  either  by  Seed' 
parting  of  the  Roots,  the  latter  being  the  moft  exp 
tious  Method  is  generally  pra&ifed.  Thefe  Roots  1 
be  tranfplanted  and  parted,  any  Time  after  the  St; 
decay,  till  the  Roots  begin  to  fhoot  in  the  Spring;  t 
love  a  lhady  Situation,  and  fhouid  be  confined,  otl 
wife  they  will  ramble  to  a  great  Diftance  in  one  Y 
and  when  the  Stalks  ftand  at  a  Diftance,  they  make 
Appearance.  Their  only  Beauty  is  in  the  Autui 
when  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  at  which  Time  their  red  Bladd 
opening  and  difclofing  the  Cherry-fhaped  Fruit,  m 
a  pretty  Appearance. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  cooling,  and  of 
Nature  of  common  Nightfhade  ;  the.  Berries  ar 
Angular  good  Diuretick,  and  ufeful  againft  the  Gr; 
and  Stone.  There  has  been  leveral  Inftances  of  t 
great  Virtue  in  bringing  away  great  Quantites  of  Gra 
when  other  Remedies  have  been  tried  without  Succ 
The  Berries  boiled  in  Milk,  and  fweetened  with  Su 
cure  the  Heat  of  Urine,  making  bloody  Water, 
Ulcers  in  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Bembs  Ay 1 
this  hath  a  creeping  Root,  by  which  it  multiplies  v 
faft,  fending  up  a  great  Number  of  fmooth  Stalks  ab 
a  Foot  high,  which  divide  toward  their  Tops  i 
fmall  fpreading  Branches-,  thefe  are  garnifhed  v 
Heart-fhaped  or  oval  Leaves  about  three  Inches  lo 
and  two  broad  near  their  Bafe ;  they  are  entire  • 
rough  to  the  Touch,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  green,  ftanc 
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, ret'ty  long  Foot  Stalks  placed  alternately.  The 
s  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  toward 
p  and  have  long  flender  Foot  Stalks;  they  are 
ity  yellow  Colour  with  purple  Bottoms.  They 
in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  vifcous 
about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  common  Sort, 
lerbaceous  yellow  Colour,  inclofed  in  a  fwelling 
r  of  a  light  green  Colour. 

5  plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  but  is  too  tender  to 
jroad  through  the  Winter  in  England ,  fo  they 
be  planted  in  Pots,  and  Sheltered  under  a  hot 
rame  in  Winter,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free 
all  Times  in  mild  Weather. 

Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Virginia , 
the  Plant  grows  naturally  ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
md  an  annual  Stalk,  but  thefe  Roots  do  not 
n  the  Ground  like  the  two  former.  The  Stalks 
grow  two  Feet  long,  and  fpread  on  the  Ground 
are  not  fupported  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
, eaves  three  Inches  long,  and  two  Inches  and  a 
iroad,  Handing  alternately  upon  very  long  Foot 
they  are  of  a  pale  green  having  feveral  acute 
ures  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
ings  of  the  Stalk  upon  very  lhort  Foot  Stalks  ; 
re  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  of 


yellow  Colour.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very 
yellowifh  Berries  which  ripen  in  the  Autumn, 
the  Seafon  proves  warm,  but  in  cool  moifl  Sum- 
:hey  come  to  nothing. 

s  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
upon  a  warm  Border  about  the  latter  End  of 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from 
till  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould 
a  warm  Situation,  where  they  will  live  through 
inter  in  mild  Seafons,  but  are  killed  by  fevere 
if  they  are  not  fcreened. 

?  Seeds  of  the  fourth  Sort  were  fent  me  from 
lelpkia  by  Dr.  Benfil ,  who  found  the  Plants  grow 
.ere  naturally.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  com 
of  firong.  Fibres,  from  which  arife  two  or  three 
Stalks  about  nine  or  ten  Inches  high, 
everal  Branches  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
fhaped  Leaves  of  a  pale  green  and  hairy ;  about 
riches  and  a  Half  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
,  having  feveral  acute  Indentures  on  their  Edges, 
land  alternately  upon  lhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
:rs  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  at  the 
>f  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  have  long 
Foot  Stalks;  the  Flowers  have  very  lhort  Tubes, 

■e  larger  than  moll  of  the  Species  of  this  Genus : 
are  of  a  Sulphur  Colour  with  a  dark  purple 
m.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  in  warm  Seafons 
icceeded  by  oval  yellowilh  Berries,  which  ripen 
e  Autumn.  This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by 
in  the  fame  Way  as  the  third,  and  the  Plants 
re  the  fame  Treatment. 

ie  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  CuraJJao  in  the  IV ?Ji 
.  This  hath  a  perennial  creeping  Root,  from  which 
feveral  flender  Stalks  about  a  Foot  high,  which  be- 
fomewhatligneous,  butdo  not  lalt  above  two  Years; 

Handing  alternately  upon  lhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they 
>out  two  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad. 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk 
•d  the  Top,  Handing  upon  lhort  flender  Foot  Stalks; 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  downy  Leaves  which  are 
,  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  and  have  dark  purple 
mis.  Thefe  appear  in  July  and  Augujt ,  but  are 
m  fucceeded  by  Berries  in  England. 
lis  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in 
Spring,  but  the  Plants  are  too  tender  to  live 
igh  the  Winter  in  England  without  artificial  Warmth, 
e  Pots  lhould  be  placed  in  a  moderate  Warmth  in 
ter,  but  during  the  Months  of  July,  Augujt ,  and 
mber  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a 
a  Situation. 

he  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  CuraJJao.  This 
with  a  fhrubby  downy  Stalk  about  two  Feet  high, 
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dividing  into  feveral  Branches  which  are  covered  with 
a  thick  foft  Down,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  woolly 
Leaves,  almofl  two  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half 
broad,  which  are  entire,  and  Hand  alternately  upon 
lhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Leaves ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  fit- 
dole  to  the  Branches.  They  appear  in  July ,  but  are 
not  fucceeded  by  Berries  in  England. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which 
muH  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  loamy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  obferving 
to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  put  out 
Roots  ;  after  which  they  muH  be  gradually  hardened, 
and  the  Begining  of  July  they  maybe  removed  into 
the  open  Air,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situation. 
When  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  fhould  be 
fhaken  out  of  the  Pots  and  feparated,  planting  each 
in  a  difiindt  Pot ;  then  place  them  in  the  Shade  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
their  former  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
End  of  September,  and  then  be  removed  into  the  Stove* 
where  they  lhould  be  placed  in  a  moderate  Temperature 
of  Warmth  during  the  Winter  Seafon. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  Sicily , 
and  Spain.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  three 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches  which  grow 
eredt,  and  are  covered  with  a  woolly  Down  ;  they  are 
garnilhed  with  oval  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  almoH  three 
Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle ; 
they  are  downy,  and  Hand  upon  lhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  CluHers  on  the  Side  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  white  Co¬ 
lour  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  are  iucceeded 
by  fmall  Bernes  almoH  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firH 
Sort,  which  when  ripe  are  red.  This  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  Berries  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be 
fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  the  Begining  of  April i 
and  when  the  Plants  are  two  or  three  Inches  high,  they 
lhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  Earth  out  of  a  Kitchen 
Garden,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  Begining  of 
Ottober ;  at  which  Time  they  lhould  be  removed  into 
the  Green-houfe,  for  the  Plants  are  too  tender  to  live 
through  the  open  Air  in  Winter,  fo  they  muH  be  treated 
like  other  Green-houfe  Plants,  but  lhould  be  fparingly 
watered  in  Winter.  Thefe  Plants  will  continue  feveral 
Years  if  they  are  not  too  tenderly  treated. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Malabar  and 
alfo  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  rifes  to  the  Height 
of  five  or  fix  Feet,  fending  out  long  flexible  Branches 
covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves  which  are  often  placed  oppofite,  and 
fometimes  by  Threes  round  the  Branches  to  which  they 
fit  clofe.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  CluHers  at  the 
Bafe  of  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves ;  they  are  fmall 
and  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  Colour;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  round  purplilh  Berries  having  ten  Cells,  each 
including  one  Seed.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July  and 
Augujt ,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  is  warm,  the  Berries  do 
not  ripen  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  have 
four  Leaves,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot 
Bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  fhould  have  frefh  Air 
admited  to  them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  drawing  up.  weak,  and  fhould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Way  as  other  exotick  Plants.  When  thefe 
are  grown  three  or  four  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  placed  in  a 
Frame  upon  an  old  hot  Bed,  fhading  them  from  the 
Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  fhould 
be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which 
they  fhould  be  removed  in  July,  and  placed  in  a  warm 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  End  or 
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September ;  then  they  fhould  be  removed  into  Shelter, 
and  the  firft  Winter  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  Stove,  but  when  the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength, 
they  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  a  good  Green- 
houfe. 

The  ninth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houjloun  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy ,  from  whence 
he  lent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This  hath  a  fhrubby 
Stalk  which  rifes  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high, dividing  toward 
the  Top  into  feveral  fmall  Branches  covered  with  a 
gray  hairy  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  are  placed  alternately, 
but  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches  they  are  oppofite. 
The  lower  Leaves  are  from  three  to  four  Inches  long, 
and  two  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at 
both  Ends ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  are  downy. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks 
toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fometimes  one,  and 
at  other  Times  two  are  produced  at  the  fame  Joint 
oppofite  •,  they  ftand  upon  fhort  noding  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  dirty  yellow  Colour, 
having  purple  Bottoms ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall, 
fpherical,  red  Berries  included  in  an  oval  dark  purple 
Bladder.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  but  unlefs  the 
Seafon  proves  warm,  there  are  no  Berries  fucceeding 
them. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Way 
as  the  laft  mentioned,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame 
Treatment,  but  are  not  fo  hardy,  therefore  they  muft 
be  kept  in  a  moderate  Stove  in  Winter,  but  in  the 
Middle  of  Summer  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the  open 
Air  in  a  fheltered  Situation  for  about  three  Months, 
for  if  they  are  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  they  will 
draw  up  weak,  fo  will  not  flower.  It  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cutings,  which,  if  planted  in  Pots  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  Months,  and  plunged  into  a 
gentle  Warmth,  will  take  Root  freely,  and  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  is  before  dire&ed  for  the 
lixth  Sort. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Virginia.  This  branches  out  very  wide  clofe 
to  the  Ground,  and  the  Branches  frequently  lie  upon 
it;  they  are  angular  and  full  of  Joints,  dividing  again 
into  fmaller  Branches,  and  are  garnifhed  with  hairy 
vifcous  Leaves,  which  are  almoft  Heart-fhaped,  ftandino- 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  about  three 
Inches  long  and  almoft  two  broad,  having  feveral 
acute  Indentures  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches  upon  fhort, 
flender,  noding  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
yellow  Colour  with  dark  Bottoms  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  large  fwelling  Bladders  of  a  light  green,  inclofing 
Berries  as  large  as  common  Cherries,  which  are  yellowifh 
when  ripe.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  Berries  ripen  in  the  Autumn. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  permited  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Spring,  and  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds  ;  or  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring  on  a 
common  Border,  the  Plants  will  rife  very  well,  and 
need  no  other  Care. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the  JVeft  Indies  ;  this 
rifes  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk  from  two  to 
three  Feet  high.  The  Branches  are  fmooth,  angular, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ending  in 
acute  Points,  and  are  fharply  indented  on  their  Edges. 
The  Flowers  come  out  toward  the  End  of  the  Brandies 
upon  fhort  flender  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  very  fmall, 
of  a  dirty  white  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Berries 
the  Size  of  common  Cherries  covered  with  an  angular 
Bladder ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  Colour  when  ripe. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up  and  are  a  little  advanced,  they  fhould  be 
planted  on  a  frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Capficum.  When  they 
are  grown  flrong,  and  are  hardened  to  bear  the  open 
Air,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  with  Balls  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots  into  a  warm  Border,  obferving  to  water 
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and  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  y 
they  will  require  no  other  Cafe  but  to  keep  then  ] 
from  Weeds.  .  *  •  e 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft -l  ;t 
this  is  an  annual  Plant  with  very  branching  Stalks  ' 
feldom  rife  above  a  Foot  high.  The  Leaves  are  l 
of  a  deep  green,  and  have  long  Foot  Stalks  t 
Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  Q 
Stalks  ;  the  Berries  are  fmall,  and  green  when  ri 

The  thirteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  la 
Houjloun  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  thi 
low  annual  Plant  with  a  very  branching  fpre  \t 
Stalk.  The  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  downy  tj 
have  deep  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  which  are  0 
fite  and  regular  like  a  winged  Leaf ;  the  Branch  ia 
fmooth  and  angular  ;  the  Flowers  fmall  and  v 
the  Fruit  is  fmall,  and  yellowifh  when  ripe. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fourteenth  Sort  were  fent  me  ) 
Barbadoes ;  this  is  a  low  annual  Plant  feldom  ■  r 
more  than  nine  or  ten  Inches  high.  The  Bra- 1 
are  hairy,  and  lpread  out  almoft  horizontally ;  the  L  / 
are  oval  and  end  in  acute  Points,  and  are  ait 
indented ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  art' s, 
ceeded  by  large  Fruit  inclofed  in  a  long  acute-pc 
Bladder. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late) 
Houjloun  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant  t 
a  very  branching  hairy  Stalk.  The  Leaves  are  j 
acute-pointed,  and  indented  like  a  Saw  on  their  Et  s 
the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  Col  • 
the  Fruit  is  round,  as  large  al  a  Cherry,  and  of  a1  ] 
lovvifh  green  when'  ripe. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  at  La  Vera  ] 
by  the  lame  Gentleman  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant, 
an  upright  branching  Stalk  near  two  Feet  high, 
nifhed  with  oval  Leaves  indented  on  their  Edges 
a  Saw.  They  have  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  change 
purplifh  Colour  in  the  Autumn.  The  Flowers  are  1 
and  white,  ftanding  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  : 
are  fucceeded  by  large  Berries  almoft  as  large,  ar 
the  Shape  of  Heart  Cherries,  of  a  yellowifh  green 
fome  purple  Stripes. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  was  found  by  the  fame  Geil 
man  growing  naturally  in  the  fame  Country ;  th 
an  annual  Plant,  with  a  fmooth,  eredt,  branching  S 
near  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval,  Spear-fha 
vifcous  Leaves  ftanding  on  long  Foot  Stalks. 
Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  fmall  ;  thefe! 
fucceeded  by  large  Heart-fhaped  Fruit  of  a 
yellow  when  ripe.  The  fix  laft  mentioned  Sorts  i 
propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  eleven 
and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru,  fi 
whence  the  younger  de  JuJfieu  fent  the  Seeds.  Th 
an  annual  Plant  rifing  with  a  ftrong,  herbaceous, 
gular  Stalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  of  a  purplifh  Colt 
dividing  into  feveral  Branches  which  are  angular, 
fpread  out  wide  on  every  Side ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  v| 
oblong  Leaves  which  are  deeply  finuated  on  their  Sit 
and  are  of  a  deep  green.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  j 
Flowers  are  fhort ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flowei 
large,  Bell-fhaped,  and  deeply  cut  into  five  Segmen 
the  Flower  is  large,  of  the  open  Bell  Shape,  of  a  li. 
blue  Colour,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Berries  about 
Size  of  common  Cherries,  inclofed  in  a  large  fwell 
Bladder,  having  five  fharp  Angles.  It  flowers  in  J. ; 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Autumn,  which  if  permi 
to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Sprii 
or  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  on  a  Bed  of  rich  Earth  in  l 
Spring,  the  Plants  will  rife  eafily,  and  may  be  afterwij 
tranfplanted  to  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  GaH 
where  they  muft  be  allowed  Room,  for  if  the  Grou 
is  good,  the  Plants  will  grow  very  large. 

Father  Feuille ,  who  firft  difcovered  this  Plant 
Peru,  and  has  given  a  Figure  and  Defcription  of 
recommends  it  greatly  for  its  Virtues,  and  fays  t 
Indians  make  great  Ufe  of  the  Berries  for  to  bring  aw 
Gravel,  and  to  relieve  Perfons,  who  have  a  Stoppa 
of  Urine,  and  gives  the  Manner  of  ufing  them,  whijj 
is,  to  bruife  four  or  five  of  the  Berries  either  in  comma 
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or  white  Wine,  giving  it  the  Patient  to  drink, 
e  Succefs  is  aftonifhing. 

YTOLACCA.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  299.  Tab. 
rJn.  Gen.  Plant.  521.  [This  Plant  is  fo  called  of 
a  Plant,  and  Lacca  a  Colour,  becaufe  a  red 
r  red  Lacca  is  made  thereof.]  American  Night- 

fhe  Characters  are. 

Flower  hath  no  Petals  according  to  fame ,  or  no 
'ement  according  to  others ,  for  the  Cover  of  the  Parts 
nation  being  coloured  is  by  the  latter  termed  Petals  ; 
ire  five  of  thefe  which  are  roundifh ,  concave,  fpreading 
md  permanent.  It  has  for  the  moft  Part  ten  Stamina 
fpread  open ,  and  are  the  fame  Length  as  the  Petals , 
ated  by  roundifh  Summits ,  and  ten  comprejfed  orbicular 
n  joined  together  on  their  Infide ,  but  are  divided  on 
)utfide ,  upon  which  fit  ten  very  Jhort  Styles  which 
lexed,  and  crowned  by  Jingle  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
iard  turns  to  an  orbicular  depreffed  Berry ,  with  ten 
idinal  deep  Furrows ,  having  ten  Cells ,  each  contain- 
fingle  fmooth  Seed. 

is  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Sedlion 
urnefort’s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
%  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  or  Empalement  turns 
[oft  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  fifth 
in  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants, 
Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  ten  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

Phytolacca  foliis  integerrimis ,  radice  perenni. 
lacca  with  entire  Leaves,  and  a  perennial  Root, 
is  the  Phytolacca  Americana,  majori  frudu.  Tourn. 
299.  American  Nightfhade,  with  large  Fruit, 
lonly  called  Virginian  Poke,  or  Porke  Phyfick. 
Phytolacca  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  floribus  fcffi- 
Phytolacca  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
;rs  firing  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Phy- 
1  Mexicana,  baccis  fefiilibus.  Hort.  Elth.  318. 
an  Phytolacca ,  whofe  Berries  grow  clofe  to  the 

Phytolacca  fpicis  fiorumlongijfimis,  radice  annua. 
>07.  Phytolacca  with  the  longeft  Spikes  of  Flowers, 
n  annual  Root. 

e  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  alfo 
din  and  Portugal ;  this  hath  a  very  thick  flefhy 
r  as  large  as  a  Man’s  Leg,  divided  into  feveral 
flelhy  Fibres,  which  run  deep  in  the  Ground. 
1  the  Roots  are  become  large,  they  fend  out  three 
ir  Stalks,  which  are  herbaceous,  as  large  as  a  good 
ng  Stick,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  rife  to  the 
htof  fix  or  feven  Feet,  dividing  into  many  Branches 
:  Top ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves  about  five 
s  long,  and  two  Inches  and  a  Half  broad  ;  they 
)unded  at  their  Bafe,  but  terminate  in  a  Point ; 
are  placed  without  Order,  and  have  Ihort  Foot 
s -,  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  in  the  Autumn 
*e  to  a  purplilh  Colour.  From  the  Joints  of  the 
:hes,  and  at  their  Divifions  come  out  the  Foot 
s  of  the  Flowers  which  are  about  five  Inches  long-, 
>wer  Part  is  naked,  but  the  upper  Half  fuftains  a 
her  of  Flowers  ranged  on  each  Side  like  common 
mts.  Each  Flower  ftands  upon  a  Foot  Stalk  half 
ich  long ;  the  Flowers  have  five  purplilh  Petals, 
n  which  ftand  the  ten  Stamina  and  Styles.  After 
lowers  are  faded,  the  Germen  turns  to  a  depreffed 
with  ten  Furrows,  having  ten  Cells,  filled  with 
th  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi,  and  in 
1  Seafons  the  Berries  ripen  in  the  Autumn, 
may  be  propagated  by  lowing  the  Seeds  in  the 
g  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  when  the  Plants 
up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders 
rge  Gardens,  allowing  them  Space  to  grow,  for 
mull  not  be  planted  too  near  other  Plants,  left 
overbear  and  deftroy  them,  as  they  grow  to  be 
large,  .efpecially  if  the  Soil  be  very  good.  When 
have  taken  Root,  they  will  require  no  farther 
but  only  to  clear  them  from  Weeds,  and  in  the 
mn  they  will  produce  their  Flowers  and  Fruit-, 
vhen  the  Froft  comes  on,  it  will  cut  down  the 
'  ol  thefe  Plants,  which  conftantly  decay  in  the 
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Winter,  but  their  Roots  will  abide  in  the  Ground,  and 
come  up  again  the  fucceeding  Spring. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  will  continue  many  Years, 
efpecially  if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  for  Wet  in 
Winter  (landing  about  the  Roots  will  caule  them  to  rot, 
and  fometimes  the  Froft  in  very  fevere  Winters  will  kill 
them,  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  is  not  covered 
with  Mulch,  but  in  our  ordinary  Winters  they  are  never 
injured. 

Parkinfon  fays  that  the  Inhabitants  of  North  America 
make  Ufe  of  the  Juice  of  the  Root  as  a  familiar  Purge  ; 
two  Spoonfuls  of  the  Juice  will  work  ftrongly.  Of  late 
there  have  been  fome  Quacks,  who  pretend  to  cure 
Cancers  with  this  Herb,  but  I  have  not  met  with  one 
Inftance  of  its  having  been  ferviceable  in  that  Diforder. 
The  Inhabitants  of  North  America  boil  the  young  Shoots 
of  this  Plant,  and  eat  it  like  Spinach.  The  Juice  of 
the  Berries  ftain  Paper  and  Linen  of  a  beautiful  purple 
Colour,  but  it  will  not  laft  long.  If  there  could  be  a 
Method  of  fixing  the  Dye,  it  might  be  very  ufefu], 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifh  IVefi- 
Indies  -,  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  found  it  growing  in  great 
Plenty  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  Inhabitants  con¬ 
ftantly  ufed  it  for  their  Table.  This  Plant  is  biennial, 
feldom  continuing  longer  than  two  Years,  and  when  it 
flowers  and  produces  Plenty  of  Seeds  the  firft  Year,  the 
Plants  frequently  die  before  the  following  Spring.  This 
hath  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  about  two  Feet  high,  about 
the  Size  of  a  Man’s  Finger,  dividing  at  the  Top  into 
two  or  three  Ihort  Branches,  and  is  garnilhed  with  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  near  fix  Inches  long,  and  almoft 
three  broad,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End  ;  they 
have  a  ftrong  longitudinal  Mid-rib,  and  feveral  tranf- 
verfe  Veins  runing  from  that  to  the  Sides  -,  they  are  of 
a  deep  green,  and  have  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  placed  without  Order  on  the  Stalk.  The 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches  oppofite  to  the  Leaves  ;  they  are  feven  or 
eight  Inches  long  ;  the  lower  Part  about  two  Inches  in 
Length  is  naked  -,  the  remaining  Part  is  garnilhed  with 
white  Flowers  firing  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  flat  Berries  having  many  deep  Furrov/s  divided 
into  fo  many  Cells,  each  containing  one  or  two  fmooth 
Seeds.  This  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  late  in  the  Autumn. 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  fuppofed  thefe  two  Species  were  the 
fame,  but  whoever  fees  the  two  Plants  growing,  or 
attends  to  their  Defcriptions,  cannot  doubt  of  their 
being  different. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Malabar ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds;  this  Plant  is  annual,  always 
perilhing  foon  after  it  has  perfedbed  Seeds,  fo  that  in 
this  Particular  it  differs  greatly  from  the  firft ;  this 
rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  from  two  to  three  Feet 
high,  which  has  feveral  longitudinal  Furrows,  and 
changes  the  latter  Part  of  Summer  to  a  purplilh  Colour. 
It  divides  at  the  Top  into  three  or  four  Branches  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fix  or  feven  Inches 
long,  and  almoft  three  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing 
to  a  Point  at  each  End  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green, 
and  have  Ihort  Foot  Stalks ;  fometimes  they  Hand 
alternately,  at  others  they  are  placed  oppofite,  and  are 
frequently  oblique  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  The  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches 
oppofite  to  the  Leaves  ;  they  are  nine  or  ten  Inches 
long,  the  lower  Part  being  naked  as  in  the  other 
Sorts,  but  not  fo  long  ;  the  other  Part  is  garnilhed 
with  larger  Flowers  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts ;  they 
are  white  on  their  Infide,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour  on 
their  Edges,  and  purplilh  on  their  Outfide,  handing 
upon  Ihort  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  have  not  always  the  fame 
Number  of  Stamina,  fome  of  them  have  but  eight, 
and  others  nine,  which  are  terminated  by  roundifh 
Summits.  Thefe  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  orbicular, 
compreffed,  loft  Berries  divided  by  deep  Furrows  on 
their  Outfide  into  ten  Cells,  each  containing  one  fmooth 
fhining  black  Seed  ;  the  Racemus  of  Flowers  is  very 
narrow  at  the  dop,  where  it  is  commonly  inclined. 
This  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
the  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Plant  decays, 
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Berries  of  this  Sort  are  very  fucculent,  and  their  Juice 
ftains  Paper  and  Linnen  of  a  beautiful  purple  Colour, 
but  it  is  not  permanent. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  fir  ft,  fo  their 
Seeds  ftiould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  another  hot  Bed  to  bring  them 
forward,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root  after  which  they  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants, 
and  the  Begining  of  July  they  may  be  tranfplanted  out 
Upon  a  warm  Border,  or  into  Pots  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth,  and  (haded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  will  require  to  be 
watered  duly  in  dry  Weather,  and  kept  clean  from 
Weeds.  As  thefe  Plants  perfect  their  Seeds  every 
Autumn,  they  may  be  eafily  preferved. 

PIERCEA.  Solanoides.  Pourn.  ACi.  Par.  1706. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  no  Petals  •,  the  Empalement  which  in- 
clofes  the  Parts  of  Generation  is  cornpofed  of  four  oblong , 
oval ,  coloured  Leaves ,  which  are  by  fome  called  Petals.  It 
hath  four  Stamina ,  which  Jland  erect  and  clofe  together , 
terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  large 
roundifh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fhort  Style  crowned  by  an 
obtufe  Stigma.  Phe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh 
Berry  fiting  upon  the  reflexed  Empalement ,  having  one  Cell 
inclofing  a  rough  Seed  of  the  fame  Form. 

I  have  taken  the  Freedom  of  infcribing  this  Genus  of 
Plants  to  the  Right  Honourable  Hugh  Piercy ,  Earl  of 
Northumberland ,  who  is  not  only  a  great  Encourager  bf 
Botanical  Studies,  but  greatly  {killed  in  the  Science 
himfelf. 

Pournefort  firft  placed  this  with  the  Phytolacca ,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  Species  of  that  Genus,  but  as  the  Flowers  of 
Phytolacca  have  five  Petals  (or  Leaves  to  the  Empaie- 
ment),  and  ten  Stamina,  whereas  the  Flowers  of  this 
have  but  four  of  each,  and  the  Berries  of  Phytolacca 
have  ten  Cells,  and  thefe  have  but  one,  fo  they  could 
not  with  Propriety  be  joined  together  ;  therefore  upon 
mature  Confideration  Pournefort  conftituted  a  new  Genus 
of  it,  by  the  Title  of  Solanoides ,  and  publilhed  the 
Characters  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  the  Year  1 706,  but  as  all  thofe  Titles  of  Plants, 
which  end  with  aides,  have  been  by  later  Botanifts 
changed,  fo  I  fhall  add  this  to  the  Genus.  Dr.  Linnwus 
has  fuppofed  this  to  be  the  fame  with  Plumief  s  Rivinia , 
fo  he  has  continued  that  Title  to  this  Plant,  and  believed 
Plumier  was  miftaken,  when  he  drew  eight  Stamina  to  the 
Flower,  but  Plumier's  Rivinia  is  totally  different  from 
this  Plant,  and  the  Flowers  of  it  have  eight  Stamina, 
as  he  has  reprefented  it. 

This  Genus  of  Plants,  according  to  Linnaeus' s  Syftem, 
muft  be  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  fourth  Clafs, 
the  Flowers  having  four  Stamina  and  one  Style ,  and 
according  to  Pournefort  itmuftberanged  in  his  fixth  Clafs. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pierce  a  folds  ovato-lanceolatis  glabris.  Picrcea 
with  oval,  Spear -fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Solanoides  Americana ,  circa#  foliis  glabris.  Pcurn.  Alt. 
Par.  1706.  American  Solanoides  with  fmooth  Enchant¬ 
ers  Nightfhade  Leaves. 

2.  Pierce  a  foliis  cordatis  pubefcentibus.  Piercea  with 
Heart-fhaped  downy  Leaves.  This  is  the  Solanoides 
Americana  circaa:  foliis  canefcentibus .  Pourn.  Alt.  Par. 
1706.  American  Solanoides  with  hoary  Leaves  like 
Enchanters  Nightfhade. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  moft  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  JVeJl- Indies,  but  the  firft  is  the  moft  common 
there.  This  rifes  with  a  (lender  herbaceous  Stalk  three 
or  four  Feet  high,  and  by  Age  becomes  a  little  ligneous 
at  the  Bottom.  It  divides  into  many  Branches  which 
are  herbaceous,  and  have  Angles  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  oval,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  near  four  Inches  long, 
and  two  broad  in  the  Middle ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
green,  and  have  (lender  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  broad.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  at  the  Bafe  of  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves ;  they  are  from  four  to  five 
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Inches  long,  fuftaining  a  great  Number  of 
White  Flowers  ranged  along  the  upper  Part  on'  f 
Sides.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  red  Berries  f  f 
a  red  Juice,  inclofing  one  hard  Seed  of  the  lame  f  ' 

There  is  a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  upon  this 
moft  Part  of  the  Year,  which  are  fucceeded  by  B- 
ripening  after  each  other,  fo  that  the  Plants  are  ft  !, 
deftitute  of  them,  and  although  the  Flowers  mak  ' 
a  fmall  Appearance,  yet  the  long  Bunches  of  brh>h  ! 
Berries,  hanging  on  all  the  Branches  great  Paito 
Year,  have  a  fine  E  fie  (ft. 

The.  fecond  Sort  grows  taller  than  the  firft,  am 
Branches  grow  more  ereft  ;  the  Leaves  are  fin, 
Heart-fhaped,  and  covered  with  fhort  hairy  Dc  j 
the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  not  fo  long,  and  the  Fit  • 
are  not  fo  cjofely  placed  together,  and  have  ]c  ( 
Foot  Stalks.  This  continues  dowering  and  profit  j 
ripe  Fruit  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  other  moft 
of  the, Year. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  lh 
be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are 
long  out  of  the  Ground,  they  feldom  grow  the 
Year.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept  ’( 
from  Weeds,  arid  gently  watered  as  the  Earth  bec< 
dry.  When  the  Plants  are  two  Inches  high,  they  fh 
be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Halfpenny  Pot  filled 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot 
obferving  to  fliade  them  till  they  have  taken  newR 
after  which  they  rnuft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Wa 
other  exotick  Plants,  by  admiring  frefh  Air  to  t 
daily,  according  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon, 
giving  them  Water  as  often  as  they  require  it.  \\ 
the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength,  they  fhould 
removed  into  the  Stove,  and  may  be  placed  on  Shel 
and  there  they  muft  conftantly  remain,  for  they  are 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England  in 
warmeft  Part  of  the  Year. 

The  Juice  of  the  Berries  of  this  Plant  will  i 
Paper  and  Linen  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  and  I  it 
made  many  Experiments  with  it  to  colour  Flow 
which  have  fucceeded  extremely  well;  thefe  weren't 
in  the  following  Manner.  I  preffed  out  the  Juic 
Berries,  and  mixed  it  with  common  Water,  putin 
into  a  Phial,  (Faking  it  well  together  for  fome  Ti 
till  the  Water  was  thoroughly  tinged  ;  then  I  cut 
the  Flowers  which  were  juft  fully  blown,  and  pla 
their  Stalks  into  the  Phial,  and  in  one  Night 
Flowers  have  been  finely  variegated  with  red.  1 
Flowers,  which  I  made  the  Experiments  on,  were 
Tuberole,  and  the  double  white  Narciffus. 

PILOSELLA.  See  Hieracium. 

PIMPINELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  328.  Pragofelin, 
Pourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  309.  Pab.  163.  Burnet  Saxifrage:) 
French ,  BoUcage. 

1'he  Characters  are, 

It  hath  an  umbellated  Flower  ;  the  principal  Umbc , 
cornpofed  of  many  Rays  or  fmaller  Umbels ,  neither  of  ti 
have  any  Involucrums ,  and  the  Empalement s  are  f earn 
fible  \  the  greater  Umbel  is  uniform.  Phe  Flowers  hi 
five  Heart-fhaped  inflexed  Petals  which  are  nearly  eqi 
and  five  Stamina  which  are  longer  than  the  Petals ,  ten 
nated  by  roundifh  Summits.  Phe  Germen  is  fituated  un 
the  Flower ,  fupporting  two  floort  Styles,  crowned  by  obi 
Stigmas.  Phe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  0 
Fruit ,  divided  in  two  Parts,  containing  two  oblong  Set 
plain  on  the  Infide  and  convex  on  the  other ,  and  fur  rout 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sefti 
of  Linnaeus' s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Pla 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  P our. 
fort  places  it  in  the  firft  Seftion  of  his  feventh  Cla 
which  contains  the  Herbs  with  umbellated  Flowers  difpo 
circularly ,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  two  fmall  channe 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Pimpinella  foliis  pinnatis,  fcliolis  cordatis  fieri 
tis,  fummis  fimplicibus  tnfidis.  Burnet  Saxifrage  w; 
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td  Leaves,  having  Heart-fhaped  fawed  Lobes, 
ingle  three-pointed  Leaves  at  the  Top.  This  is 
‘ragofelinum  majus,  umbelld  Candida.  B ourn.  Inji.  R. 
39.  Greater  Burnet  Saxifrage  with  a  white  Umbel. 
Pimpin ella  foliis pinna tis ,  foliolis  radicalibus  fub- 
dis,  fammis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  263'.  Burnet 
rage  with  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Bottom  Lobes 
)undilh,  but  thofe  at  the  Top  linear.  This  is  the 
felinum  alterum  majus.  Bourn.  Injt.  R.  II.  309.  Ano- 
greater  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

Pimpinella  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  radicalibus  pin- 
dis,  fummis  linearibus  trifidis.  Burnet  Saxifrage  with 
ed  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  at  the  Bottom  Leaves 
fing-pointed,  and  the  upper  ones  linear  and  trifid. 
is  the  Bragofelinum  minus.  Bourn.  InJl.  R.  II.  Lef- 
urnet  Saxifrage. 

Pi  mpinella  foliis  pinnatis  hirfutis,  foliolis  radi- 
s  cordatis  inaqualiter  ferratis,  fummis  linearibus  quin- 
is.  Burnet  Saxifrage  with  hairy  winged  Leaves, 
e  Lobes  at  the  Bottom  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped 
jnequally  fawed,  and  the  upper  ones  linear  and 
pointed.  This  is  the  Bragofelinum  radice  nigra  Ger- 
um.  Jiifiieu.  Hort.  Cbelf  Cat.  1 00.  German  Burnet 
rage  with  a  black  Root. 

Pimpineli.a  foliis  pinnatis  lucidis,  foliolis  radicali- 
mceolatis ,  pinna  to- ferratis,  fummis  linearibus  pinna- 
.  Burnet  Saxifrage  with  lhining  winged  Leaves, 
xibes  of  whofe  Bottom  Leaves  are  Spear-lhaped 
awed,  and  the  upper  ones  linear  and  Wing-point- 
This  is  the  Bragofelinum  Aufiriacum  maximum ,  foliis 
ndiffme  incifis.  Boerh.  Hort.  Cbelf.  Cat.  100.  Largeft 
?/  Saxifrage  of  Aufiria ,  whofe  Leaves  are  deeply 

Pimpinella  foliis  radicalibus  pinnatis  crer.atis , 
is  cuneiformibus  incifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 6 4.  Burnet 
rage  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  winged  and  indented 
eir  Edges,  and  the  upper  ones  Wedge-fhaped  and 
This  is  the  Apium  peregrinum  foliis  fubrotundis. 
P.  153.  Foreign  Parfley  with  roundifh  Leaves. 
Pimpinella  foliis  radicalibus  trifidis  incifis.  Lin. 
lant.  264.  Pimpinel  with  trifid  cut  lower  Leaves, 
is  the  Anifum  vulgare.  Cluf.  Hift.  2.  p.  202.  Coni' 
Anife. 

Le  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods,  and  on  the 
of  Banks  near  Hedges,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England. 
lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  winged,  and  com- 
of  three  Pair  of  Heart-lhaped  Lobes,  terminated 
1  odd  one ;  they  are  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
it  clofe  to  the  Mid- rib.  The  lower  Lobes  which 
le  largeft,  are  near  two  Inches  long,  and  one  and 
If  broad  at  their  Bafe,  and  are  of  a  dark  green. 
Stalks  are  more  than  a  Foot  high,  dividing  into 
)r  five  Branches ;  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  is 
Ihed  with  winged  Leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  at  the 
nn,  but  are  fmaller  ;  thofe  upon  the  Branches  are 
and  trifid ;  the  Branches  are  terminated  by  fmall 
els  of  white  Flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  fmaller 
els  or  Rays.  The  Flowers  have  five  Heart-fhaped 
s  which  turn  inward,  and  are  fucceeded  by  two 
w,  oblong,  channeled  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July, 
he  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  There  is  a  Variety  of 
nth  red  Flowers,  which  is  frequently  found  among 
her,  and  rifes  from  the  fame  Seed. 
ie  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  dry  Paftures  in 
Parts  of  England •,  the  lower  Leaves  of  this^are 
'ofed  of  four  Pair  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
thefe  are  roundifh  •,  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
are  about  half  an  Inch  long,  and  the  fame 
kh  ;  they  are  indented  on  their  Edges  •,  the  Stalks 
ear  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  three  or  four  flender 
-hes,  which  are  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  Leaves. 
Umbels  of  Flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
as  art  alfo  the  Flowers  and  Seeds.  It  flowers 
:  the  f|me  Time. 

\e  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  dry  gravelly  Paf- 
jn  feveral  Parts  of  England •,  the  lower  Leaves  of 
Sort  have  £ve  or  fix  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by 
Id  one ;  thefe  are  deeply  cut  almoft  to  their  Mid- 
1  Form  of  "Wings.  The  Stalks  are  flender,  and 
bout  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  Branches 
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which  have  a  narrow  trifid  Leaf  placed  at  eath  Joirif# 
and  are  terminated  by  fmall  Umbels  of  white  Flow¬ 
ers  compofed  of  feveral  Rays  Handing  upon  pretty  long 
FootStalks.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  appear  at  the 
fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fourth  Sort  were  fent  me  from 
Paris  by  Dr.  Bernard  de  Juffieu.  The  lower  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  are  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  Pair  of  Lobes 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  Heart-fhaped, 
almoft  two  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  near 
their  Bafe  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The 
Stalk  rifes  near  two  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
Branches  which  have  one  narrow  five- pointed  Leaf  at 
each  Joint,  and  are  terminated  with  Umbels  of  white 
Flowers  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fifth  Sort  I  gathered  in  Dr.  Boer- 
haave'%  private  Garden  near  Leyden  ■,  the  Synonime 
applied  to  it  was  the  Title  he  gave  me  for  it,  and  he 
told  me  he  had  received  the  Seeds  of  it  from  Aufiria. 
The  lower  Leaves  have  five  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated 
by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  are  placed  at  a  wider  Diftance. 
from  each  other  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts ;  they 
are  near  two  Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an 
Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each 
End,  and  are  deeply  cut  in  regular  Jags  oppofite,  in 
Form  of  a  winged  Leaf ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and 
have  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Stalks  rife  two  Feet  high, 
dividing  at  the  Top  into  two  or  three  (lender  Branches, 
garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  Wing-pointed  narrow 
Leaf.  The  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  very  like  the  firft. 

All  thefe  Sorts  have  perennial  Roots  •,  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in  the  Autumn,  will 
more  certainly  fucceed,  than  when  they  are  fown  in  the 
Spring.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require 
no  other  Culture,  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from-  Weeds ;  the  fecond 
Year  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  and  the 
Roots  will  abide  feme  Years,  and  continue  to  produce 
Flowers  and  Seeds. 

The  firft  Sort  is  directed  for  medicinal  Ufe,  but  the 
Herbwomen'either  bring  the  third  Sort  to  Market  for  it, 
or  what  is  worfe,  fubftitute  Burnet  and  Meadow  Saxi¬ 
frage  in  its  Stead.  It  enters  the  pnhis  ari  compofitis, 
and  is  efteemed  good  for  the  Gravel. 

The  lalt  Sort  is  the  common  Anife  ;  this  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  but  is  cuku 
vated  in  Malta  and  Spain ,  from  which  Countries  the 
Seeds  are  annually  brought  to  England.  From  thefe 
Seeds  there  is  a  diftilled  Water,  and  an  Oil  drawn  for 
medicinal  Ufe.  The  Paftrycooks  alfo  make  great  Ufe 
of  thefe  Seeds  in  feveral  of  their  Compofitions,  to  give 
them  an  aromatick  Tafte  and  Smell.  The  lower  Leaves 
are  divided  into  three  Lobes,  which  are  deeply  cut  on 
their  Edges ;  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  flender  Branches,  which  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  narrow  Leaves,  cut  into  three  or  four  nar¬ 
row  Segments,  and  are  terminated  by  pretty  large  loofe 
Umbels,  compofed  of  many  fmaller  Umbels  or  Rays, 
which  Hand  on  pretty  long  FootStalks.'  The  Flowers 
are  fmall  and  of  a  yellowifh  white,  the  Seeds  are  ob¬ 
long  and  fwelling.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  if  the  Sea- 
fon  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Seeds  of  this  ftiould  be  fown  the  Begining  of 
April ,  upon  a  warm  Border,  where  the  Plants  are  to 
remain  ;  when  they  come  up,  they  ftiould  be  thined, 
and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture 
this  Plant  requires,  but  it  is  too  tender  to  be  cultivated 
in  England  for  Profit. 

PINASTER.  See  Pinus. 

PINGUICULA,  Butterwort. 

This  Plant  is  found  growing  upon  Bogs  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  but  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
fo  1  (hall  pais  it  over  with  barely  mentioning  it. 

PINUS.  Bourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  585.  Bab.  355.  RaiiMetb. 
Plant.  138.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  95b.  The  Pine  Tree  ;  in 
French ,  Pin. 

The 
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The  Chambers  are, 

The  male  Flowers  are  colleffed  in  a  fcaly  conical  Bunch  ; 
they  have  no  Petals ,  but  many  Stamina ,  which  are  connc bl¬ 
ed  : at  their  Bafe ,  but  divide  at  the  Top,  terminated  by  erebl 
Summits  ;  thefe  are  included  in  the  Scales ,  which  fupply 
the  Want  of  Petals  and  Empalement.  The  female  Flowers 
are  colie  bled  ih  a  common  oval  Cone ,  and  ft  and  at  a  Dif¬ 
tance  from  the  male  on  the  fame  T re e.  Under  each  Scale 
of  the  Cone  is  produced  two  Flowers ,  which  have  no  Pe¬ 
tals ,  but  a  fmall  Germen ,  fupporting  an  Awl- fh aped  Style , 
crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  oval  Nut ,  crowned  with  a  Wing ,  included 
in  the  rigid  Scale  of  the  Cone. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Tournefort' s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  amentaceous  Flowers ,  growing  at  a 
feparate  Diftance  from  the  Fruit  on  the  fame  Tree ,  and 
have  a  fcaly  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  ninth 
Section  of  his  twenty-fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Plants  with  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant , 
whofe  Stamina  are  joined  in  one  Body  ;  to  this  Genus  he 
adds  the  Larix  and  Abies  of  Tournefort. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pin  us  foliis  geminis  craftiufculis  glabris,  conis  pyra- 
midatis  acutis.  Pine  Tree  with  two  thick  fmooth  Leaves 
in  each  Sheath,  and  pyramidal  acute  Cones.  This  is 
the  Pinus  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  491.  The  wild  Pine,  or 
Pineafter. 

2.  Pi  nus  foliis  geminis  tenuioribus  glaucis,  conis  fub- 
rotundis  obtufis.  Pine  Tree  with  two  narrower  gray 
Leaves  corning  out  of  each  Sheath,  and  roundifh  blunt 
Cones.  This  is  the  Pinus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  490.  The 
cultivated  Pine  Tree,  commonly  called  the  Stone  Pine. 

3.  Pi  nus  foliis  geminis  brevioribus  glaucis,  conis  par¬ 
vis  mucronatis.  Pine  Tree' with  two  fhortergray  I. eaves 
proceeding  out  of  each  Sheath,  and  fmall  acute-point¬ 
ed  Cones.  This  is  the  Pinus  fylveftris  foliis  brevibus 
glaucis ,  conis  parvis  albentibus.  Raii  Syn.  2.  288.  Wild 
Pine  with  fhorter  gray  Leaves,  and  fmall  whitifh  Cones, 
called  Scotch  Fir  or  Pine. 

4.  Pinus  foliis  geminis  brevioribus  latiufculis  glaucis , 
conis  minimis.  Pine  Tree  with  two  fhorter  broad  Leaves 
in  each  Sheath  which  are  gray,  and  the  fmalleft  Cones, 
commonly  called  Tartarian  Pine. 

5.  Pi  nus  foliis  fapius  ternis  tenuioribus  viridibus ,  co¬ 
nis  pyramidatis,  fquamis  obtufis.  Pine  with  three  narrow 
green  Leaves  often  in  each  Sheath,  and  pyramidal  Cones 
with  blunt  Scales.  This  is  the  Pinus  fylveftris  montana 
altera.  C.B.P.  421.  Another  wild  Mountain  Pine, 
called  Mugho. 

6.  Pinus  foliis  quinis  lavibus.  II.  Scan.  32.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1000.  Pine  Tree  with  five  fmooth  Leaves  in 
each  Sheath.  This  is  the  Pinus  fylveftris  montana  ter- 
tia.  C.  B.  P.  491.  The  third  wild  Mountain  Pine,  call¬ 
ed  Cembro. 

7.  Pi  nus  foliis  geminis  longioribus  glabris,  conis  longi- 
oribus  tenuioribufque.  Pine  Tree  with  two  longer  fmooth 
Leaves  in  each  Sheath,  and  longer  narrower  Cones. 
This  is  the  Pinus  maritima  fecunda.  Tabern.  Icon.  93  7. 
The  fecond  maritime  Pine. 

8.  Pi  nus  foliis  geminis  tenuiftimis,  conis  obtufis,  ramis 
patulis.  Tab.  208.  Pine  Tree  with  two  narrow  Leaves 
in  each  Sheath,  obtufe  Cones,  and  fpreading  Branches. 
This  is  the  Pinus  Halepenfis ,  foliis  tenuibus  late  viridibus. 
Rand.  Hort.  Chelf.  Cat.  158.  Aleppo  Pine  with  very  nar¬ 
row  dark  green  Leaves. 

9.  Pi  nus  foliis  geminis  brevioribus ,  conis  parvis ,  fqua¬ 
mis  acutis.  Pine  Tree  with  two  fhorter  Leaves  in  each 
Sheath,  and  fmall  Cones  with  acute  Scales.  This  is 
the  Pinus  Virginiana  foliis  binis  brevioribus  id  craftioribus 
fetisy  minori  cono  fingulis  fquamarum  capilibus  aculeo  do- 
natis.  Pluk.  Aim.  297.  Virginian  Pine  with  two  fhorter 
and  thicker  Leaves  in  each  Sheath,  and  a  fmalier  Cone 
with  each  Scale  ending  in  a  Prickle,  commonly  called 
Jerfey  Pine. 

10.  Pinus  foliis  ternis ,  conis  longioribus  fquamis  rigi- 
dioribus.  Pine  Tree  with  three  Leaves,  and  longer 
Cones  having  rigid  Scales,  commonly  called  three¬ 
leaved  Virginian  Pine. 

11.  Pin  vs  foliis  longioribus  tenuioribus  ternis,  conis  maxi- 
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mislaxis.  Pine  Tree  with  three  longer  narrower  Le  >< 
and  the  largeft  loofe  Cones.  This  is  the  Pinus  Vi>  L 
ana  tenuifolia  tripilis  f  ternis  pier  unique  ex  uno  folliau  f 
tis  Jlrobilis  majoribus.  Pluk.  Aim.  297.  Virginian  n 
Tree  with  three  narrow  Leaves  in  each  Sheath, 
larger  Cones,  called  the  Frankincenfe  Tree. 

12.  Pinus  Virginiana pralongis  foliis  tenuioribus  , 
echinato  gracili.  Pluk.  Aim.  297.  Virginian  Pine  t 
longer  and  narrower  Leaves,  anda  flender  prickly C 
called  threedeaved  Baftard  Pine. 

1 3.  Pi  nus  foliis  quinis  fcabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  i| 
Pine  Tree  with  five  rough  Leaves  in  each  Sheath.  „ 
is  the  Pinks  foliis  longiffimis  ex  una  threca  quinis. 
Noveb.  229.  Pine  Tree  with  five  long  Leaves  in 
Sheath,  commonly  called  Lord  Weymouth's  Pine. 

14.  Pinus  foliis  ternis  longiffimis.  Pine  Tree  witl 
longefi:  Leaves  growing  by  Threes  out  of  each  Sh 
This  is  the  Pinus  Americana  paluftris  trifolia ,  folds 
giftimis.  Du  Hamel.  Three-leaved  Marfh  American  ] 
with  the  longefi:  Leaves. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus  in  , 
rica,  which  have  not  been  fufficiently  examined  ti 
certain  their  Differences  •,  and  it  is  probable  fome  0 
European  Kinds,  which  are  now  fuppofed  to  be 
Varieties  of  the  Sorts  here  enumerated,  may  be  dif 
Species  ;  but  as  1  have  had  no  Opportunities  of  fe 
them,  fo  I  have  omited  them  here. 

The  firft  Sort  here  enumerated  is  the  Pineafter 
wild  Pine,  which  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountain 
Italy  and  the  South  of  France ,  where  there  are  Fo 
of  thefe  Trees,  which,  if  fuffered  to  Land, 'grow 
large  Size ;  but  in  Sivitzerland  they  are  frequently 
into  Shingles  for  covering  their  Houfes,  and  alfo 
making  of  Pitch  ;  and  in  the  South  o  I  France,  the  yo 
Trees  are  cut  for  Stakes  to  fupport  their  Vines.  " 
grows  to  a  large  Size,  the  Branches  extend  on  e' 
Side  to  a  confiderable  Diftance,  and  while  the  Tree' 
young,  they  are  fully  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  efp 
ally  where  they  are  not  lb  clofe  as  to  exclude  the 
from  thofe  within  ;  but  as  they  advance  in  Age, 1 
Branches  appear  naked,  and  all  thofe  which  are  f 
ated  below,  become  unfightly  in  a  few  Years,  forwl 
Reafon  they  have  not  been  much  in  Eftee'm  of 
Years  ;  for  as  the  Wood  of  the  Scotch  Fir  is  much  \ 
ferable  to  this,  and  the  Branches  being  generally  be 
garnifhed  with  Leaves,  fo  the  latter  has  been  more 
nerally  propagated  than  the  former.  The  Branches 
this  Sort  grow  at  a  wider  Diftance  than  thofe  of 
Scotch  Pine,  and  are  more  horizontal ;  the  Leaves 
much  larger,  thicker,  and  longer,  and  grow  ftr 
have  a  broad  Surface  on  their  Infide,  which  has  a  F 
row  or  Channel  runing  longitudinally  ;  they  are  0 
darker  green,  and  their  Points  are  obtufe.  The  Co, 
of  this  are  feven  or  eight  Inches  long,'  pyramidal,  1 
have  pointed  Scales  ;  the  Seeds  are  oblong,  a  little  fli 
ed  on  their  Sides,  and  have  narrow  Wine's  on  ft 
Tops. 

The  fecond  Sort,  which  is  generally  called  the  Stt 
Pine,  is  very  common  in  Italy  ;  but  I  much  doubt 
the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally,  for  fo  far  a 
have  been  able  to  learn,  there  are  none  of  thefe  Tr 
growing  in  any  Part  of  Italy,  but  where  they  have  b( 
planted,  or  where  the  Seeds  have  fcattered  from  plan) 
Trees  ;  and  I  have  frequently  received  the  Seeds  ot 
Pine  from  China,  which  were  taken  out  of  the  Cones 
like  thofe  of  this  Sort,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  fr< 
them  ;  but  thefe  have  never  grown,  either  by  their  1 
ing  too  old,  or  from  their  having  been  taken  out  of  I 
Cones  •,  for  if  the  Seeds  of  Pines  are  kept  in  the  Co 
they  will  grow  at  ten  or  twelve  Years  old  ;  but  wl 
they  are  out  of  their  Cones,  they  feldom  grow  well 
ter  two  Years,  and  fome  Sorts  do  not  grow  after  c 
Year.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  not  quite  fo  long  as  th 
of  the  former  Sort,  and  are  of  a  grayifh  or  Sea-g n 
Colour  ;  the  Cones  are  not  more  than  five  Inches  lor 
but  are  very  thick,  roundilh,  and  end  in  an  obr 
Point ;  the  Scales  of  the  Cones  are  flat,  the  Seeds 
more  than  twice  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  former,  l 
Kernels  of  thefe  are  frequently  ferved  up  in  Delerts 

the  Table  during  the  Winter  Seafon  in  Italy,  and  If 
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they  were  ufed  in  Medicine  here,  but  of  late 
he  Piftachia  Nuts  have  been  generally  fubftituted 
i  of  them.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  white,  not 
of  Refin  as  many  of  the  other  Sorts,  fo  is  never 
ted  for  its  Wood,  but  chiefly  for  the  Beauty  of 
^es  and  for  the  Nuts,  which  are  much  efteemed 
South  of  France ,  and  in  Italy. 
third  Sort  is  generally  known  here  by  the  Title 
:h  Pine,  from  its  growing  naturally  in  the  Moun- 
f  Scotland ;  but  it  is  common  in  moft  Parts  of 
,  and  Monf.  du  Hamel  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
•  &  Paris,  mentions  his  having  received  Cones  of 
•ee  from  St.  Domingo  in  the  Weft- Indies,  fo  eon- 
that  it  grows  indifferently  in  torrid,  frozen,  and 
ate  Zones.  It  is  by  John  Bauhin  titled,  Pinus fyl- 
Genevenfts  vulgaris ;  fo  that  it  grows  commonly 
Mountains  near  that  City,  and  all  through  Den- 
Norway ,  and  Sweden.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree 
ed  or  yellow  Deal,  whith  is  the  moft  durable  of 
the  Kinds  yet  known  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree 
lch  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  and 
ader,  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  and  twifted,  growing 
t  of  each  Sheath ;  the  Cones  are  fmall,  pyrami- 
id  end  jn  narrow  Points ;  they  are  of  a  light  Co- 
tnd  the  Seeds  are  fmall. 

3  Sort  grows  well  upon  almoft  every  Soil ;  I  have 
1  Numbers  of  the  Trees  upon  Peat,  where  they 
lade  great  Progrefs.  1  have  alfo  planted  them  in 
where  they  have  fucceeded  far  beyond  Expefta- 
ind  upon  Sand,  Gravel,  and  Chalk,  they  like- 
rive  as  well ;  but  as  they  do  not  grow  near  fo 
on  Gravel  and  Sand,  as  upon  moift  Ground,  fo 
ood  is  much  preferable  ;  for  thofe  Trees  which 
een  cut  down  upon  moift  Soils,  where  they  have 
he  greateft  Progrefs,  when  they  have  been  fawn 
to  Boards,  have  not  been  valuable,  the  Wood 
m  white  and  of  a  loofe  Texture  ;  whereas  thofe 
have  grown  upon  dry  gravelly  Ground,  have 
nearly  equal  to  the  beft  foreign  Deals ;  and  I 
tot  but  thofe  Plantations  which  of  late  Years  have 
lade  of  thefe  Trees,  will,  in  the  next  Age,  not 
rn  greatly  to  the  Advantage  of  their  Polfeftors, 
o  become  a  national  Benefit, 
fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Fartary,  from 
;  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  hath  a  great  Re¬ 
nee  to  the  Scotch  Pine,  but  the  Leaves  are  broader, 

,  and  their  Points  are  more  obtufe ;  they  emit  a 
balfamick  Odour  when  bruifed ;  the  Cones  of 
;  very  fmall,  as  are  alfo  the  Seeds,  lome  of  which 
lack,  and  others  white ;  but  whether  they  are 
ifferent  Trees  or  the  fame,  I  could  not  learn ; 
Seeds  were  taken  out  of  the  Cones,  but  in  the 
there  was  one  entire  Cone. 

■  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Mountains 
tzerland ;  this  hath  very  narrow  green  Leaves, 
grow  fometimes  by  Pairs,  and  at  others  there 
ee  coming  out  of  each  Sheath  ;  thefe  generally 
:reft  ;  the  Cones  are  of  a  middle  Size,  and  pyra- 
i  the  Scales  are  flat,  having  each  a  fmall  obtufe 
;,  but  are  very  compadt,  till  they  are  opened  by 
armth  of  the  Sun  the  fecond  Spring.  The  Seeds 
are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Pineafter,  but 
than  thofe  of  the  Scotch  Pine. 

:  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Switzerland,  and  is 
’ed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Siberian,  which  I  greatly 
;  for  the  Cones  of  this  are  fhort  and  roundilh, 
e  Scales  are  clofe,  whereas  thofe  of  the  Siberian 
re  long  and  loofer;  the  Leaves  have  a  near  Re¬ 
nee  to  each  other,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved  in 
ecimens ;  but  the  Plants  which  have  been  railed 
:he  Switzerland  Seeds,  have  made  much  greater 
Ts  than  thofe  from  the  Siberian  Seeds,  which  can 
be  kept  alive  in  England.  The  Leaves  are  long 
irrow,  fmooth  to  the  Touch,  of  a  light  green, 
'e  of  them  come  out  from  the  fame  Sheath  ;  the 
res  are  clofely  garnilhed  with  them ;  the  Cones 
out  three  Inches  long,  the  Scales  are  pretty  clofe*, 
eds  are  pretty  large,  and  their  Shells  are  eafily 
i. 

-  fevynth  Sort  grows  in  the  maritime  Pa[ts  of 
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Italy  and  the  South  of  France ;  this  hath  long  fmooth 
Leaves,  growing  by  Pairs  in  each  Sheath ;  the  Cones 
are  very  long  and  flender ;  the  Seeds  are  about  the  Size 
of  thofe  of  the  Pineafter. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  near  Aleppo,  and  in 
feveral  other  Parts  of  Syria.  This  is  a  Tree  of  middling 
Growth  in  its  native  Soil,  and  in  England  there  are  none 
of  any  large  Size,  for  moft  of  the  Plants  which  were 
growing  here  before  the  Year  1740,  were  killed  by  the 
Froft  that  fevere  Winter  *,  the  two  larged  which  I  have 
feen  are  growing  at  Goodwood  in  SuJJ'ex,  the  Seat  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  thefe  had  been  tranf- 
planted  thither  the  Year  before,  fo  had  fcarce  recovered 
their  Removal,  and  had  made  no  Shoots  that  Summer, 
therefore  efcaped  much  better  than  thofe  Plants  which 
were  in  great  Vigour,  moft  of  which  were  deftroyed. 
This  Tree  branches  out  on  every  Side  near  the  Rooti 
the  Branches  at  firft  grow  horizontally,  but  turn  their 
Ends  upward ;  their  Bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  dark 
gray  Colour.  The  Leaves  are  long  and  very  narrow, 
of  a  dark  green,  and  grow  by  Pairs  in  each  Sheath  •,  if 
they  are  bruifed,  they  emit  a  ftrong  refinous  Odour. 
The  Cones  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
they  are  not  much  more  than  half  the  Length  of  thofe 
of  the  Pineafter,  but  are  full  as  large  at  their  Bafe ;  the 
Scales  are  flated,  and  the  Point  of  the  Cone  obtufe. 
The  Seeds  are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Pineafter, 
but  of  the  fame  Shape. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of 
North  America  •,  this  never  rifes  to  any  great  Height, 
and  is  the  leaft  efteemed  in  the  Country  of  all  the  Sorts. 
While  the  Plants  are  young,  they  make  a  pretty  good 
Appearance ;  but  when  they  get  to  the  Height  of  fe- 
ven  or  eight  Feet,  they  become  ragged  and  unfightly,  fo 
aie  not  worth  cultivating. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great  Height ; 
and  fo  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  Growth  of  thofe  Trees 
which  are  now  here,  it  feems  likely  to  become  a  large 
Tree  in  England.  There  are  many  of  them  now  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  noble  Plantation  of  ever-green  Trees  in  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  Park  at  Woburn ,  which 
are  twenty  Feet  high,  though  not  of  many  Years  Hand¬ 
ing,  and  keep  Pace  with  the  other  Kinds  of  Pines  and 
Firs  in  the  fame  Plantation.  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
long,  three  generally  Handing  in  each  Sheath;  the 
Cones  of  this  Sort  come  out  in  Clufters  round  the 
Branches ;  they  are  as  long  as  the  Cones  of  the  Pine¬ 
after,  and  have  rigid  Scales ;  the  Seeds  are  winged,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Pineafter. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America-, 
this  hath  very  long  narrow  Leaves,  growing  by  Threes 
out  of  each  Sheath  *,  the  Cones  are  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  Stone  Pine,  but  the  Scales  are  loofer,  and  the 
Cones  more  pointed.  The  Scales  of  this  open  hori- 
'zontally,  and  difeharge  the  Seeds.  This  Sort  was Tent 
over  from  America  to  Mr.  Ball  of  Exeter,  and  alfo  to 
Dr.  Compton  Bifhop  of  London,  by  the  Title  of  Fran- 
kincenfe  Pine. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  ;  the 
Cones  of  this  have  been  brought  to  England  of  late 
Years,  by  the  Title  of  Baftard  three-leaved  Pine.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  long  and  narrow",  fometimes 
there  are  three  growing  in  each  Sheath,  and  at  others 
but  two ;  the  Cones  are  long,  flender,  and  their  Scales 
terminate  in  lharp  Points ;  they  are  rather  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  Pineafter,  and  not  fo  thick. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of 
North  America ,  where  it  is  called  the  white  Pine.  It  is 
one  of  the  talleft  Trees  of  all  the  Species,  often  grow¬ 
ing  a  hundred  Feet  high  in  thofe  Countries,  as  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  ;  the  Bark  of  this  Tree  is  very 
fmooth  and  delicate,  efpecially  when  young;  the  Leaves 
are  long  and  flender,  five  growing  out  of  each  Sheath  *, 
the  Branches  are  pretty  clofely  garnilhed  with  them,  fo 
make  a  fine  Appearance;  the  Cones  are  long,  flender, 
and  very  loofe,  opening  with  the  firft  Warmth  of  the 
Spring,  fo  that  if  they  are  not  gathered  in  Winter,  the 
Scales  open  and  let  out  the  Seeds.  The  Wood  of  this 
Sort,  is  efteemed  for  making  of  Malls  for  Ships ;  it  is 
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in  England  titled  Lord  Weymouth's ,  or  New  England 
Pine.  As  the  Wood  ot  this  Tree  was  generally  thought 
of  great  Service  to  the  Navy,  there  was  a  Law  made 
in  the  ninth  Year  of  Queen  Anne  for  the  Prefervation  of 
the  Trees,  and  to  encourage  their  Growth  in  America , 
and  it  is  within  thirty  Years  paft  thefe  Trees  began  to 
be  propagated  in  England  in  any  Plenty,  though  there 
were  forne  large  Trees  ol  this  Sort  growing  in  two  or  three 
Places  long  before,  particularly  at  Lord  Weymouth' s,  and 
Sir  Wyndham  Knatchboll' s  in  Kent ,  and  it  has  been  chiefly 
from  the  Seeds  of  the  latter  that  the  much  greater 
Number  of  thefe  Trees  now  in  England  have  been 
railed,  for  although  there  has  annually  been  fome  of 
the  Seeds  brought  from  America ,  yet  thofe  have  been 
few  in  Companion  to  the  Produce  of  the  Trees  in 
Kent ,  and  many  of  the  Trees,  which  have  been  raifed 
from  the  Seeds  of  thofe  Trees,  now  produce  Plenty  of 
good  Seeds,  particularly  thofe  in  the  Gardens  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  Whitton,  which  annually 
produce  large  Quantities  of  Cones  which  his  Grace  moft 
generoufly  diftributes  to  all  the  Curious. 

This  Sort  and  the  Scotch  Pine  are  the  beft  worth 
cultivating  of  all  the  Kinds  for  the  Sake  of  their  Wood  ; 
the  others  may  be  planted  for  Variety  in  Parks,  (Ac. 
where  they  make  a  good  Appearance  in  Winter,  when 
other  Trees  are  deftitute  of  Leaves. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Pines  are  propagated  by  Seeds  which 
are  produced  in  hard  woody  Cones  ;  the  Way  to  get 
out  their  Seeds  is  to  lay  the  Cones  before  a  gentle  Fire, 
which  will  caufe  the  Cells  to  open,  and  then  the  Seeds 
may  be  eafily  taken  out.  If  the  Cones  are  kept  entire, 
the  Seeds  will  remain  good  fome  Years,  fo  that  the 
fur  eft  Way  to  preferve  them  is  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  Cones,  until  the  Time  for  flowing  the  Seeds ;  if  the 
Cones  are  kept  in  a  warm  Place  in  Summer,  they  will 
open,  and  emit  the  Seeds,  but  if  they  are  not  expofed 
to  much  Heat,  they  will  remain  entire  fome  Years, 
efpecially  thofe  which  are  clofe  and  compad ;  and  the 
Seeds,  which  have  been  taken  out  of  Cones  of  feven 
Years  old,  have  grown  very  well,  fo  that  thefe  may  be 
tranfported  to  any  Diftance,  provided  the  Cones,  are  well 
ripened,  and  properly  put  up. 

The  beft  Time  for  fowing  the  Seeds  of  Pines  is  about 
the  End  of  March ,  and  when  the  Seeds  are  fown,  the 
Place  fhould  be  covered  with  Nets  to  keep  off  Birds, 
otherwife,  when  the  Plants  begin  to  appear  with  the 
Hufk  of  the  Seed  on  their  Tops,  the  Birds  will  pick  off 
the  Heads  of  the  Plants,  and  deftroy  them. 

Where  the  Quantity  of  Seeds  to  be  fown  is  not 
great,  it  will  be  a  good  Way  to  flow  them  either  in  Boxes 
or  Pots,  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  which  may  be 
removed  from  one  Situation  to  another,  according  to 
the  Seafon  of  the  Year;  but  if  there  is  a  large  Quantity 
of  the  Seeds,  fo  as  to  require  a  good  Space  to  receive 
them  ;  they  fhould  be  fown  on  an  Eaft  or  North-eaft 
Border,  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  the  Sun, 
whofe  Heat  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  Plants  at  their  firft 
Appearance  above  Ground.  Thofe  Seeds,  which  are 
fown  in  Pots  or  Boxes,  fhould  alfo  be  placed  in  a  fhady 
Situation,  but  not  under  Trees,  and  if  they  are  fcreened 
from  the  Sun  with  Mats  at  the  Time  when  the  Plants 
firft  come  up,  it  will  be  a  good  Method  to  preferve 
them. 

Moft  of  the  Sorts  will  come  up  in  about  fix  or  feven 
Weeks  after  they  are  fown,  but  the  Seeds  of  the  Stone 
or  cultivated  Pine,  and  two  or  three  of  the  others, 
whofe  Shells  are  very  hard,  frequently  lie  in  the  Ground 
a  whole  Year,  fo  that  when  the  Plants  do  not  come  up 
the  firft  Year,  the  Ground  fhould  not.be  difturbed, 
but  kept  clean  from Weeds,  and  the  following  Spring  the 
Plants  will  rife.  This  frequently  happens  in  dry  Seafons, 
and  when  they  are  fown  in  Places  a  little  too  much 
expofed  to  the  Sun. 

When  the  Plants  appear,  they  muft  be  conftantly 
kept  clean  fiom  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Seafons,  if 
they  are  now  and  then  gently  refrefhed  with  Water,  it 
will  forward  their  Growth,  but  this  muft  be  done  with 
great  Care  and  Caution,  for  if  they  are  haftily  watered, 
it  will  wafh  the  tender  Plants  out  of  the  Ground,  or  lay 
them  down  flat,  which  often  rots  their  Shanks,  and 
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when  this  is  too  often  repeated,  it  will  have  the 
Eftedt,  fo  that  unlefs  it  is  judicioufly  performs 
will  be  the  beft  Way  to  give  them  none,  butonlvf 
them  from  the  Sun.  ' 

If  the  Plants  come  up  too  clofe,  it  will  be  a 
Method  to  thin  them  gently  about  the  Begini, 
July.  The  Plants,  which  are  drawn  up,  may  th 
planted  on  other  Beds  which  fhould  be  prepared  i 
to  receive  them,  for  they  fhould  be  immediately  pk 
as  they  are  drawn  up,  becaufe  their  tender  Root 
foon  dried  and  fpoiled  at  this  Seafon  of  the  Year. 
Work  fhould  be  done  (if  poflible)  in  cloudy  or  f 
Weather,  and  then  the  Plants  will  draw  out  with  b 
Roots,  and  will  foon  put  out  new  Fibres  again,  t 
the  Weather  fhould  prove  clear  and  dry,  the*P 
fhould  be  fhaded  every  Day  from  the  Sun  with  h 
and  now  and  then  gently  refrefhed  with  Water, 
drawing  up  of  the  Plants,  there  fhould  be  great ' 
taken  not  to  difturb  the  Roots  of  the  Plants 
remaining  in  the  Seed  Beds,  (Ac.  fo  that  iftheGn 
be  hard,  the  Beds  fhould  be  well  watered  fome  1 
before  the  Plants  are  thined,  to  foften  and  loofen 
Earth,  and,  if  after  the  Plants  are  drawn  out, 
Beds  are  again  gently  watered  to  fettle  the  Earth  tel 
Roots  of  the  remaining  Plants,  it  will  be  of  £ 
Service  to  them,  but  it  muft  be  done  with  great ,C 
fo  as  not  to  wafh  out  their  Roots,  or  lay  down 
Plants.  The  Diftance,  which  fhould  be  allowed 
Plants,  is  four  or  five  Inches  Row  from  Row, 
three  Inches  in  the  Rows. 

In  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  remain  till  the  Sp 
twelve  Months  after,  by  which  Time  they  will  b 
to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good, 
the  younger  the^  Plants  are,  when  planted  out, 
better  they  will  lucceed,  for  although  fome  Sorts 
bear  traniplanting  at  a  much  greater  Age,  yet  yo 
Plants  planted  at  the  fame  Time  will  in  a  few  Y 
overtake  the  large  ones,  and  foon  outftrip  them  in  t 
Growth ;  and  there  is  an  Advantage  in  planting  you 
by  faving  the  Expence  of  flaking,  and  much  wateri 
which  large  Plants  require.  I  have  feveral  Times  j 
Plantations  of  feveral  Sorts  of  Pines,  which  were  m 
of  Plants  fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  and  at  the  fame  T 
others  of  one  Foot  high  planted  between  them,  wl 
in  ten  Years  were  better  Trees  than  the  old  ones, 
much  more  vigorous  in  their  Growth ;  but  if 
Ground,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  cannot 
prepared  by  the  Time  before- mentioned,  the  PI; 
fhould  be  planted  out  of  the  Beds  into  a  Nurfery,  wl 
they  may  remain  two  Years,  but  not  longer,  foi 
will  be  very  hazardous  removing  thefe  Trees  a 
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1  he  beft  Seafon  to  tranfplant  all  the  Sorts  of  Pi 
is  about  the  latter  End  of  March ,  or  the  Begining; 
April,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot ;  for  although  1 
Scotch  Pine,  and  fome  of  the  moft  hardy  Sorts,  may 
tranfplanted  in  Winter,  efpecially  when  they  are  grol 
ing  in  ftro.ng  Land,  where  they  may  be  taken  up  w 
Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  yet  this  is  what  I  woil 
not  advife  for  common  Practice,  having  frequently  f<; 
it  attended  with  bad  Confequences,  but  thofe  whi 
are  removed  in  the  Spring  rarely  fail. 

Where  thefe  Trees  are  planted  in  expofed  Situation 
they  fhould  be  put  pretty  clofe  together,  that  they  ml 
fhelter  each  other,  and  when  they  have  grown  a  fj 
Years,  Part  of  the  Plants  may  be  cut  down  to  g:il 
Room  for  the  others  to  grow ;  but  this  muft  be  gradl 
ally  performed,  left  by  too  much  opening  the  Plant 
tion  at  once,  the  Air  fhould  be  let  in  among  the  $: 
maining  Trees  with  too  great  Violence,  which  v| 
flop  their  Growth. 

Although  thefe  ever-green  Trees  are  by  many  Periol 
defpifed  on  account  of  their  dark  green  in  Summl 
yet  a  proper  Mixture  of  thefe  in  large  Clumps  makJ 
fine  Appearance  about  a  Seat  in  Winter,  and  in  Surl 
tner,  by  their  Contrail  with  other  Trees,  have  no  b*, 
Efted  in  diverfifying  the  Scene. 

Where-ever  large  Plantations  are  defigned  to  be  mad| 
the  beft  Method  will  be  to  raife  the  Plants  either  upc| 
a  Part  of  the  fame  Land,  or  as  near  to  the  Place  J 
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>Ie,  and  alfo  upon  the  fame  Sort  of  Soil ;  a  fmall 
of  Ground  will  be  fufficient  to  raife  Plants  enough 
,any  Acres,  but,  as  the  Plants  require  fome  Care 
:ir  firft  raifing,  if  the  neighbouring  Cottagers,  who 
many  of  them  fmall  Inclofures  adjoining  to  their 
cres,  or  where  this  is  wanting  a  fmall  Inclofure 
i  be  made  them  for  the  Purpofe  of  raifing  the 
s,  and  they  are  furnifhed  with  the  Seeds  and  Di¬ 
ns  for  fowing  them,  and  managing  the  young 
s,  till  they  are  fit  for  tranfplanting,  the  Women 
Children  may  be  ufefully  employed  in  this  Work, 
die  Proprietors  of  Land  agreeing  with  them  to 
their  Plants,  when  raifed,  at  a  certain  Price,  it 
1  be  a  great  Benefit  to  the  Poor,  and  hereby  they 
i  be  engaged  to  have  a  Regard  for  the  Plantations 
made,  and  prevent  their  being  deftroyed. 
e  Scotch  Pine,  as  was  before  obferved,  being  the 
of  all  the  Kinds,  and  the  Wood  of  it  the  moft 
is  the  Sort  which  bell  deferves  Care.  This  will 
»  upon  the  moft  barren  Sands,  where  fcarce  any 
<y  elfe  except  Heath  and  Furze  will  grow,  fo  that 
are  many  thoufand  Acres  of  fuch  Land  lying 
:nient  for  Water  Carriage,  which  at  prefent  is  of 
Benefit  to  any  Body,  that  might,  by  Plantations 
efe  Trees,  become  good  Eftates  to  their  Proprie- 
and  alfo  a  national  Benefit,  and  as  the  Legiflators 
taken  this  into  their  Confederation,  and  already 
1  fome  Laws  for  the  encouraging  thefe  Plantations, 
o  for  their  Prefervation  and  Security,  fo  it  may 
ped  that  this  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Gentlemen 
are  poffeffed  of  fuch  Lands  in  all  the  different 
of  the  Kingdom,  with  proper  Spirit,  for  although 
may  not  expedt  to  receive  much  Profit  from  thefe 
:ations  in  their  own  Time,  yet  their  Succeffors 
with  large  Intereft,  and  the  Pleafure  which  thefe 
ing  Trees  will  afford  them,  by  beautifying  the 
it  dreary  Parts  of  the  Country,  will  in  fome 
tire  recompenfe  them  for  their  Trouble  and  Ex- 
and  by  creating  Employment  for  the  Poor, 
thofe  Rates  which  are  now  fo  high  in  many 
of  England ,  as  fcarce  to  be  borne, 
le  Expence  of  making  thefe  Plantations  is  what 
People  are  afraid  of,  fo  would  not  engage  in  it, 
he  greateft  of  the  Expence  is  that  of  fencing  them 
the  Cattle,  Gfr.  for  the  other  is  trifling,  as  there 
be  no  Neceflity  for  preparing  the  Ground  to 
re  the  Plants,  and  the  Charge  of  planting  an  Acre 
,and  with  thefe  Plants  will  not  be  more  than 
ty  Shillings  where  Labour  is  dear,  exclufive  of 
dants,  which  may  be  valued  at  forty  Shillings 
.  I  have  planted  many  Acres  of  Land  with  thefe 
s,  which  was  covered  with  Heath  and  Furze,  and 
only  dug  Holes  between  to  put  in  the  Plants, 
ifterward  laid  the  Heath  or  Furze,  which  was  cut, 
i  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  to 
:nt  the  Ground  drying,  and  few  of  the  Plants  have 
1.  Thefe  Plants  were  moft  of  them  four  Years 
rom  Seed,  nor  was  there  any  Care  taken  to  clean 
Ground  afterward,  but  the  whole  left  to  Ihift,  and 
re  or  fix  Years  the  Pines  have  grown  fo  well,  as 
/erpower  the  Heath  and  Furze,  and  deftroy  it. 
he  Diftance  which  I  have  generally  planted  thefe 
tsin  all  large  open  Situations  was  about  four  Feet,  but 
ys  irregular,  avoiding  planting  in  Rows  as  much 
)ffible,  and  in  the  planting  the  great  Care  is  not  to 
up  the  Plants  fafter  than  they  can  be  planted,  fo 
fome  Men  have  been  employed  in  diging  up  of  the 
ts,  while  others  were  planting.  Thofe  who  take 
he  Plants  muft  be  looked  after  to  fee  they  do  not 
off  their  Roots,  or  wound  their  Bark,  and  as  fall  as 
are  taken  up,'  their  Roots  fhould  be  covered  to 
ent  their  drying,  and  put  into  their  new  Quarters 
>on  as  poflible.  In  planting  them  Care  fhould  be 
to  make  the  Holes  large  enough  for  their  Roots, 
lfo  to  loofen  and  break  the  Clods  of  Earth,  and 
the  fineft  immediately  about  their  Roots,  then  to 
e  the  Earth  gently  with  the  Foot  to  the  Roots  of  the 
>t.  If  thefe  Things  are  duly  obferved,  and  a  proper 
on  chofen  for  performing  it,  there  will  be  very 
:  Hazard  of  their  fucceeding,  but  I  have  feen  fome 
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Plantations  made  with  Plants  which  were  brought  from 
a  great  Diftance,  and  had  been  fo  clofely  packed  up, 
as  to  caufe  a  Heat,  whereby  moft  of  the  Plants  within 
had  their  Leaves  changed  yellow,  and  few  of  them 
have  grown,  which  has  difcouraged  others  from  plant1 
ing,  not  knowing  the  true  Caufe  of  their  Failure. 

After  the  Plantations  are  made,  the  only  Care  they 
require  for  five  or  fix  Years  v/ill  be  to  fecure  the  Plants 
from  Cattle,  Hares,  and  Rabbits,  for  if  thefe  are  ad* 
mited  to  them,  they  will  make  great  Deftrudtion  in  a 
fhort  Time,  for  if  the  Branches  are  gnawed  by  Hares 
or  Rabbits,  it  will  greatly  retard  the  Growth  of  the 
Plants,  if  not  deftroy  them. 

In  about  five  or  fix  Years  after  planting,  the  Branches 
of  the  young  Trees  will  have  met,  and  begin  to  interfere 
with  each  other,  therefore  they  will  require  a  little 
pruning,  but  this  muft  be  done  with  great  Caution. 
The  lower  Tier  of  Branches  only  fhould  be  cut  off ; 
this  fhould  be  performed  in  September ,  at  which  Time 
there  will  be  no  Danger  of  the  Wounds  bleeding  too 
much,  and  the  Turpentine  will  harden  over  the  Wounds 
as  the  Seafon  grows  cold,  fo  will  prevent  the  Wet  from 
penetrating  of  the  Wounds.  Thefe  Branches  fhould  be 
cut  off  clofe  to  the  Stem  of  the  Plants,  and  Care  fhould 
be  taken  in  the  doing  of  this  not  to  break  any  of  the 
remaining  Branches  of  the  young  Trees.  This  Work 
fhould  be  repeated  every  other  Year,  at  each  Time 
taking  off  only  the  lower  Tier  of  Branches,  for  if  the 
Plants  are  much  trimed,  it  will  greatly  retard  their 
Growth,  as  it  does  in  general  that  of  all  Trees,  but  as 
thefe  Trees  never  put  out  any  new  Shoots  where  they 
are  pruned,  fo  they  fuffer  more  from  Amputation  than 
thofe  which  do. 

In  thofe  Parts  of  France ,  where  they  have  Forefts  of 
thefe  Trees,  the  Proprietors  always  give  the  Faggots  to 
thofe,  who  prune  their  young  Trees  firft,  for  their 
Labour,  fo  it  cofts  them  no  Money.  At  the  fecond 
Pruning  the  Proprietor  has  one  Third  of  the  Faggots, 
and  the  Dreflfers  have  the  other  two  for  their  Work,  and 
afterward  the  Faggots  are  equally  divided  between  the 
Workmen  and  Proprietors,  but  there  muft  be  great 
Care  taken  that  they -do  not  cut  off  more  than  fhould 
be. 

In  about  twelve  or  fourteen  Years  thefe  will  require 
no  more  pruning,  for  their  upper  Branches  will  kill 
thofe  below  where  they  have  not  Air,  but  foon  after 
this,  if  the  Plants  have  made  good  Progrefs,  it  may  be 
neceffary  to  thin  them,  but  this  fhould  be  gradually 
performed,  begining  in  the  Middle  of  the  Plantation 
firft,  leaving  the  Outfide  clofe  to  fcreen  thofe  within 
from  the  Cold,  fo  by  Degrees  coming  to  them  at  laft, 
whereby  thofe,  which  were  firft  thined,  will  have  had 
Time  to  get  Strength,  fo  will  not  be  in  Danger  of 
fuffering  from  the  Admiflion  of  cold  Air.  When  thefe 
Plantations  are  thined,  the  Trees  fhould  not  be  dug  up, 
but  their  Stems  cut  off  clofe  to  the  Ground,  for  their 
Roots  never  fhoot  again,  but  decay  in  the  Earth,  fo 
there  can  no  Harm  arife  by  leaving  them,  and  hereby 
the  Roots  of  the  remaining  Plants  are  not  injured. 
The  Trees  which  are  now  cut  will  be  fit  for  many 
Purpofesj  thofe  w^hich  are  ftrait  will  make  good  Putlocks 
for  the  Bricklayers,  and  ferve  for  Scaffolding  Poles, 
fo  that  there  may  be  as  much  made  by  the  Sale  of  thefe, 
as  v/ill  defray  the  whole  Expence  of  the  planting,  and 
probably  Intereft  for  the  Money  into  the  Bargain. 

As  the  upright  Growth  of  thefe  Trees  renders  their 
Wood  the  more  valuable,  they  fhould  be  left  pretty 
clofe  together,  whereby  they  will  draw  each  other  up, 
and  grow  very  tall.  I  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  Trees 
growing,  whofe  naked  Stems  have  been  more  than 
feventy  Feet  high,  and  as  ftrait  as  a  walking  Cane,  and 
from  one  of  thefe  Trees  there  were  as  many  Boards 
fawed,  as  laid  the  Floor  of  a  Room  near  twenty  Feet 
fquare.  If  thefe  Trees  are  left  eight  Feet  afunder  each 
Way,  it  will  be  fufticient  Room  for  their  Growth, 
therefore  if  at  the  firft  Thining  a  fourth  Part  of  the 
Trees  are  taken  away,  the  other  may  ftand  twelve  or 
I  fourteen  Years  longer,  by  which  Time  they  will  be  of 
a  Size  for  making  Ladders,  and  Standards  for  Scaffold¬ 
ing,  and  many  other  Purpofes,  fo  that  from  this  Sale 
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as  much  may  be  made,  as  to  not  only  pay  the  remain¬ 
ing  Part  of  the  Expence  of  planting,  if  any  lhould  be 
wanting  in  the  firft,  but  Rent  tor  the  Land  with 
Intereft,  and  the  ftanding  Trees  for  Fortunes  of  younger 
Children.  This  may  be  demonftrated  by  Figures,  and 
there  has  been  feveral  Examples  of  late  Years,  where 
the  Profits  have  greatly  exceeded  what  is  here  mentioned. 

1  he  fifth  Sort  is  called  in  Switzerland  Torch  Pine  •, 
the  Peafants  there  make  Ufe  of  the  Wood  of  this  Tree 
inftead  of  Torches  for  burning.  This  Tree  grows  to  a 
great  Fleight  in  its  native  Soil,  and  is  well  furnifhed 
with  Branches.  The  Wood  is  pretty  full  of  Refin,  and 
when  firft  cut  is  of  a  redifii  Colour ;  this  is  ufed 
by  the  Inhabitants  in  their  Buildings. 

T  he  fixth  Sort  of  Pine  makes  but  flow  Progrefs  in 
England ,  fo  is  not  worth  cultivating  for  Profit  in  Eng - 
land,  unlefs  upon  the  Summits  of  the  northern  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  upon  the  peaty  Moors,  this  and  the  Siberian 
Pine  are  likely  to  fucceed  much  better  than  in  any 
other  Part  of  Britain ,  for  they  naturally  grow  among 
Snow. 

^  The  eight  Sort  is  never  a  large  Tree  in  its  native 
Country,  and  in  England  it  grows  more  like  a  Shrub 
than  a  Tree,  and  is  often  greatly  injured  by  Cold  in 
Winter,  and  by  fevere  Frofts  fometimes  killed,  fo  that 
this  is  only  kept  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  Sorts  are  ufed  indifferently  by 
the  Inhabitants  of  North  America  for  their  Buildings, 
and  the  fame  Purpofes  as  the  other  Sorts  of  Pine. 

There  are  fome  Varieties  of  thefe  in  America ,  if  they 
are  not  diftinft  Species.  Some  of  them  ripen  their 
Cones  the  firft  Year,  but  others  are  two  Years,  and 
fome  three  before  they  are  ripe,  but  as  thefe  have  not 
been  well  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  who  refide  in  that 
Country,  and  there  are  few  of  the  Sorts  fo  large  as  to 
produce  Cones,  fo  their  Differences  cannot  as  yet  be 
afcertained. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  Sorts  I  believe  are  indiffe¬ 
rently  called  red  Pine  in  North  America ,  where  their 
Wood  is  greatly  efteemed;  the  French  at  Canada  have 
built  a  fixty  Gun  Ship  entirely  of  this  Wood,  called  the 
Saint  Laurent.  I  have  had  a  little  of  this  Wood  from 
America ,  which  was  very  like  that  of  the  Scotch  Pine, 
but  had  rather  more  Refin.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to 
make  Trial  of  fome  of  thefe  Sorts  in  Plantations,  to 
fee  which  of  them  may  deferve  to  be  propagated  ;  for 
in  fome  Places  where  they  are  growing  they  thrive  very 
well,  but  thefe  will  not  fucceed  fo  well  on  dry  Land  as 
moift. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  called  the  white  Pine  in  moft 
Parts  of  North  America  ;  of  this  I  believe  there  are  two 
Varieties  if  not  diftind  Species,  but  as  they  have  not 
been  well  examined  by  Perfons  of  Skill,  we  cannot 
take  upon  us  to  determine  this,  for  Monfieur  Gaultier’ s 
Defcription  of  one  Species  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Weymouth  Pine,  and  yet  he  has  applied  the  Title  of 
white  Pine  to  both. 

This  Sort  deferves  to  be  propagated  for  its  Beauty, 
which  is  fuperior  to  all  the  Sorts  of  Pines  yet  known 
in  England.  The  Bark  of  the  young  Trees,  and  the 
Branches  are  perfe&ly  fmooth  ;  the  Branches  are  well 
garnifhed  with  Leaves ;  thefe  are  long,  and  of  an 
agreeable  green,  fo  that  in  Summer  they  have  a  Beauty, 
and  in  Winter  they  make  a  better  Appearance  than  any 
of  the  Sorts.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  very  ufeful, 
efpecially  for  Malls  of  Ships,  as  the  Trees  grow  very 
tall  and  ftrait,  and  are  pliable,  fo  do  not  break  with 
the  Wind,  therefore  the  Legislators  thought  proper  to 
pafs  a  Law  for  the  Prefervation  and  Increafe  of  thefe 
Trees  in  America ,  but  as  thefe  Trees  will  thrive  in 
England ,  they  may  be  propagated  in  many  Places  where 
the  Soil  is  proper  for  them.  This  Sort  grows  bell:  upon 
a  moift  light  Soil,  but  it  lhould  not  be  too  wet ;  it 
will  alfo  thrive  on  a  loamy  Soil  if  it  is  not  too  much 
approaching  to  Clay.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  lhould 
be  fown  with  a  little  more  Care  than  thofe  of  the  Scotch 
Pine,  becaufe  their  Stems  are  not  fo  ftrong,  therefore 
are  more  apt  to  go  off  while  young,  fo  if  thefe  are 
iown  in  the  full  Ground,  the  Bed  lhould  be  fereened 
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with  Mats  from  the  Sun  every  Day,  but  expofed  to 
Dews  every  Night.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  t  J 
lhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  is  before  dire<!  1 
for  the  Scotch  Pine,  and  if  all  the  Plants  of  this  K 
are  tranfplanted  into  Beds  in  July,  it  will  be  a  fee 
Way  to  preferve  them,  but  as  thefe  Plants  will  m  ! 
falter  than  thofe  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  they  lhould  . 
planted  farther  afunder  ;  their  Rows  lhould  be  • 
Inches  diftant,  and  in  the  Rows  they  lhould  be  f  1 
Inches  apart.  This  will  allow  them  Room  to  gr  - 
till  the  Spring  twelve  Month  following,  when  tJ  - 
may  be  either  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain ‘  ■ 
into  a  Nurfery  where  they  may  Hand  two  Years  to* 
Strength,  but  the  fooner  they  are  planted  where  they 
to  Hand,  the  lefs  Danger  there  will  be  of  their  fuccei 
mg,  and  the  larger  they  will  grow,  for  although  t! 
will  bear  tranlplanting  at  a  greater  Age,  yet  when  tl 
are  planted  young,  they  will  make  much  greater  Pi 
grels,  and  grow  to  a  greater  Size. 

The  Soil  in  which  this  Sort  of  Tree  thrives  bell 
a  loft  Hazel  Loam  not  too  wet,  in  which  I  have  fi 
quently  meafured  Shoots  of  one  Year,  which  were  t> 
b  eet  and  a  Half  long,  and  have  for  fome  Years  cc 
tinued  growing  fo  much  ;  they  lhould  have  a  Ihelter 
Situation,  for  I  have  obferved  where  the  Trees  ha! 
been  much  expofed  to  the  South-well  Winds,  they  ha 
not  made  near  fo  great  Progrefs  as  thofe  which  grew 
Shelter,  and  where  there  have  been  Plantations  of  tht 
1  rees,  thofe  on  the  Outfide  have  not  kept  Pace  wi 
the  Middle,  nor  have  their  Leaves  retained  their  Verde 
fo  well. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Swamps  ; 
many  Parts  of  North  America ,  where  I  have  be< 
informed  they  grow  to  the  Height  of  twenty-live  i 
thirty  Feet.  Their  Leaves  are  a  Foot  or  more 
Length,  growing  in  Tufts  at  the  End  of  the  Branchei 
fo  have  a  Angular  Appearance,  but  I  have  not  hear 
the  Wood  was  of  any  Ufe  but  for  Fuel,  and  there  a 
few  Places  here  where  thefe  Plants  do  well,  for  in  vet 
fevere  Frofts  their  leading  Shoots  are  often  killed,  an 
in  dry  Ground  they  will  pot  thrive ;  fo  that  unlefs  tl 
Soil  is  adapted  for  them,  it  is  to  little  Purpofe  plantin 
them. 

From  the  wild  Pine  or  Pineafter  is  procured  the  com 
mon  Turpentine  which  is  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Farriers,  an 
from  it  is  diftiled  the  Oil  of  Turpentine.  The  fine 
and  more  valuable  Part,  which  comes  firft,  is  calk, 
the  Spirit,  what  is  left  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Still  i 
the  common  Refin. 

The  Kernels  of  the  N  uts  of  the  manured  or  Ston 
Pine  are  of  a  balfamick  nourifhing  Nature,  good  fo 
Confumptions,  Coughs,  and  Hoarfenefs,  reftoratm 
and  of  Service  after  long  lilnefs.  , 

PIPER.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  42.  Saururus.  Plum.  N01 
Gen.  51.  Tab.  12.  Pepper,  or  Lizards-tail. 

The  Characters  of  this  Genus  are, 

Ehe  Flowers  are  clojely  faftened  to  a  fingle  Stalk ,  am 
have  no  complete  Sheath ,  thefe  have  no  Petals  nor  Stamina 
but  have  two  Summits  oppofte  to  the  Root  pf  the  Gernen 
which  are  roundijh ;  they  have  a  large  oval  Germen ,  bu 
no  Style ,  crowned  by  a  prickly  triple  Stigma.  The  Gertnei 
afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  Berry  with  one  Cell ,  contain¬ 
ing  one  globular  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Linnaeus’ s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants J 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  male ,  and  three  female  Parts  fijf 
Generation.  Plumier  places  it  in  Tournefort’s  fifteenth 
Clafs,  which  contains  the  Plants ,  whofe  Flowers  have  w 
Petals. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Piper  folds  obverse  ovatis  enerviis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. | 
30.  Pepper  with  obverfe  oval  Leaves  having  no  Veins.j1 
This  is  the  Saururus  humilis ,  folio  carnofo ,  fubrotundc .1 
Plum,  Cat.  51.  Low  Lizards-tail  with  a  flefhy  roundifh^ 
Leaf. 

2.  Piper  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis,  caule  herbaceo.  Lin. I 
Sp.  Plant.  30.  Pepper  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  having' 
boot  Stalks,  and  an  herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the. 
Piper  foliis  cordatis ,  caule  procumbente.  Hori.  Cliff-  6. 1 

Tab. 
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4.  Pepper  with  Heatt-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a 
ig  Stalk. 

Piper  foliis  lanceolate- ova  t  is  quinquenerviis  rugofis. 
Sp.  Plant.  29.  Pepper  with  rough,  Spear-fhaped, 
Leaves  having  five  Veins.  This  is  the  Saururus 
lanceolato-ovatis  quinquenerviis  rugofis.  Hort.  Cliff. 

Lizards-tail  with  rough,  Spear- fir  aped,  oval 
es  having  five  Veins. 

Piper  foliis  lanceolatis  nervofis  rigidis  fejfilibus. 
er  with  fiiff,  Spear-fhaped,  veined  Leaves  fiting 
to  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Piper  longurn  bumi- 
frufiu  e  fummitate  caulis  prodeunte.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
Dwarf  long  Pepper  with  the  Fruit  corning  out  at 
ind  of  the  Stalk. 

Piper  foliis  pelt  at  is  orbiculato- cordatis  ob  tufts  repan- 
rpicis  umbellatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  30.  Pepper  with 
;et-formed  Leaves  which  are  orbicular,  Heart- 
id,  obtufe,  recurved,  and  have  Spikes  growing  in 
ids.  This  is  the  Saururus  arborefeens,  foliis  amplis , 
dis  &  umbilicatis.  Plum.  Cat.  51.  Tree  Lizards- 
dth  large,  round,  Navel-fnaped  Leaves. 

Piper  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  nervofs ,  fpicis  brevi- 
Pepper  with  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  veined  Leaves, 
hort  Spikes.  This  is  the  Saururus  frutefeens,  lauro- 
'  folio ,  frudlu  breviore  &  crajfiore.  Houft.  Mff. 
bby  Lizard’s- tail  with  a  Laurel  Leaf,  and  a  fhorter 
er  Fruit. 

Piper  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  tomentofis ,  caule  arbo- 

te.  Pepper  with  oval,  Spear-fiaaped,  woolly  Leaves, 

1  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Saururus  arborefeens , 
lia,  villofa ,  frudiu  gracili.  Ilouft.  Mff.  Broad- 
d,  Tree-like,  hairy  Lizards-tail  with  a  (lender 

Piper  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  nervis  alternis ,  fpicis 
atis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  29.  Pepper  with  oval  Spear- 
:d  Leaves  having  alternate  Veins,  and  crooked 
is.  This  is  the  Saururus  arborefeens  frudtu  adunco. 
.Cat.  51.  Lizards-tail  with  a  crooked  Fruit. 

Pi  er  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  acuminatis  nervis 
\is,  fpicis  gracilis  uncinatis.  Pepper  with  oval,  Spear- 
d,  acute-pointed  Leaves  having  alternate  Veins, 
lender  crooked  Spikes. 

.  Pi  er'  foliis  cordate- ov atis  nervofs  acuminatis , 
rejlexis.  Pepper  with  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  nerved, 
-pointed  Leaves,  and  reflexed  Spikes.  This  is 
aururus  frutefeens  plantaginis  folio  ampliore,  frudiu 
ire  Pf  graciliore  adunco.  Houft.  Mff.  Shrubby 
-ds-tail  with  a  larger  Plantain  Leaf,  and  a  fhorter 
lenderer  crooked  Spike. 

.  Piper  foliis  cordatis  fubfeptinerviis  venofis.  Flor. 
29.  Pepper  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which  are 
d,  and  have  almoft  feven  Nerves. 

.  Piper  foliis  cordatis  quinquenerviis  reticulatis.  Lin. 

’ lant .  29.  Pepper  with  Heart-fhaped  neted  Leaves 
)g  five  Veins.  This  is  the  Saururus  botryoites  major , 
plantaginis.  Plum.  Cat.  51.  Greater  Lizards-tail 
Plantain  Leaves. 

.  Piper  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  glabris 
‘ viis .  Pepper  with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  acute- 
ed,  fmooth  Leaves  having  three  Veins.  This  is 
iaururus  racemofus ,  feu  botryides  minor.  Plum.  Cat. 
Small  branching,  or  clullered  Lizards-tail. 

•  Piper  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  rugofts,  nervis  alter  - 
Pepper  with  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  rough  Leaves 
ig  alternate  Veins.  This  is  the  Saururus  racemofus, ■ 
itryites  major.  Plum.  Cat.  5 1 .  Greater  branching, 
uftered  Lizards-tail. 

he  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  Hands 
e  W ft- Indies.  This  fends  out  from  the  Root  many 
rlent  herbaceous  Stalks  almoft  as  large  as  a  Man’s 
Finger  ;  they  are  jointed,  and  divide  into  many 
ches,  never  riling  above  a  Foot  high,  but  generally 
d  near  the  Ground,  puting  out  Roots  at  each 
■>  lo  propagate  very  fall,  and  foon  cover  a  large 
e  ot  Ground.  The  Leaves  are  very  thick  and 
dent  •,  they  are  about  three  Inches  long,  and  two 
d,,  very  fmooth  and  entire.  The  Foot  Stalk,  which 
ins  the  Spike  or  Tail,  comes  out  at  the  End  of  the 
ches ;  this  is  alfo  very  fucculent,  and  the  whole 
£th  including  the  Spike  is  about  feven  Inches. 
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The  Spike  is  flrait,  eredl,  and  about  the  Size  of  a 
Goofe  Quill,  clofely  covered  with  fmall  Flowers  which 
require  a  Glafs  to  be  diftinguifhed,  fo  have  no  Beauty  i 
but  the  whole  Spike  much  refembles  the  Tail  of  a 
Lizard,  for  which  Plunder  gave  it  that  Title. 

Thefe  Spikes  appear  great  Part  of  the  Year,  but  they 
rarely  have  any  Seeds  in  England \  the  Plants  increafe 
very  fall  by  their  Stalks,  which  put  out  Roots.  It 
requires  a  warm  Stove  to  preferve  it  in  England ,  and 
fhould  have  but  little  Wet,  efpecially  in  Winter. 
If  the  Plants  are  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the 
Stove,  the  Stalks  will  put  out  Roots  into  the  Tan,  fo 
may  be  cut  off  to  make  new  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-  Indies  ; 
this  is  annual.  The  Stalks  are  herbaceous  and  fuccu¬ 
lent  ;  they  rife  about  feven  or  eight  Inches  high  •,  the 
Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad ;  the  Spikes  of 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are 
(lender,  about  an  inch  long,  and  llrait  *,  the  Flowers 
are  very  fmall,  and  fit  dole  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  Thefe 
appear  in  July,  and  are  lucceeded  by  very  fmall  Berries, 
each  containing  a  fmall  Seed  like  Dull.  If  thefe  Seeds 
are  permited  to  fcatter  on  the  Pots  near  it,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  without  Trouble  ;  or  if  the  Seeds  are 
laved,  and  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  the 
Plants  will  rife  ealily.  Thefe  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  feparate  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  treating  them  in  the  fame  Way  as  other 
tender  Plants,  but  they  fhould  not  have  much  Wet. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  Bar- 
badoes.  This  hath  feveral  crooked  Stems,  which  rife  to 
the  Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  which  are  jointed, 
hollow,  and  pithy  ;  thefe  divide  into  many  fmall 
Branches,  which  are  garnifiied  with  Spear-fhaped  oval 
Leaves  about  three  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one 
and  a  Half  broad  ;  they  are  rough,  and  have  five  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Veins.  The  Spikes  come  out  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  ;  they  are  (lender,  and  about  three  Inches 
long  ;  thefe  have  many  fmall  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to 
the  Foot  Stalk,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Berries. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The 
Stalks  of  this  are  (lender,  and  frequently  trail  upon 
the  Ground,  puting  Roots  out  from  their  Joints  like 
the  firft  ;  they  are  garnilhed  with  Itiff  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  five  Inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  Middle, 
drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End  ;  they  have  one  llrong 
Mid-rib,  and  on  the  Backfide  have  feveral  Veins  runing 
from  that  to  the  Sides.  The  Spike  of  Flowers  is  very 
(lender,  and  about  five  Inches  long,  fhaped  like  thole 
of  the  former  Sorts. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  %  this  hath 
a  pretty  thick  fpongy  Stalk,  which  rifes  fifteen  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches  which  are  jointed,' 
and  pithy.  The  Leaves  are  almoll  round  •,  the  Foot 
Stalk  is  faftened  to  the  under  Side,  fo  that  the  upper 
Surface  has  a  Mark  like  a  Navel  where  the  Stalk  joins, 
and  from  that  Center  run  out  the  Veins  to  the  Side,. 
The  Leaves  are  about  a  Foot  Diameter ;  their  lower 
Part  is  indented  like  a  Heart,  but  the  other  Part  is 
round,  and  the  Stalk  being  fixed  toward  the  Middle, 
the  Leaves  have  the  Appearance  of  a  Target.  The 
Spikes  are  fmall,  and  grow  in  Form  of  an  Umbel. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz 
in  America.  This  hath  fhrubby  jointed  Stalks,  which 
rile  nine  or  ten  Feet  high,  dividing  into  fmaller 
Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  Spear-fhaped  oval 
Leaves  feven  Inches  long,  and  three  broad,  ending 
in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  veined  and  rough,  of  the 
fame  Confiftence  with  Laurel  Leaves.  The  Spikes  of 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branch  at  the 
Joints,  oppofite  to  the  Leaves  •,  they  are  not  more  than 
one  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a 
fmall  Quill,  and  are  clofely  fet  with  Flowers  like  the 
other  Sorts. 

The  leventh  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  Phis  hath 
hollow  pithy  Stalks,  which  rife  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  crooked  Branches  having 
fwellins:  Joints,  which  are  garnilhed  with  oval  Spear- 
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fhaped  Leavi  s,  about  five  Inches  long  and  three  broad, 
having  many  Veins,  and  are  covered  with  a  woolly 
Down.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches  oppofite  to  the  Leaves,  they  are 
(lender  and  about  three  Inches  long,  turning  downward. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica-,  this 
hath  many  hollow  Stalks,  which  rife  about  five  Feet 
high  ;  the  Joints  are  pretty  dole,  and  protuberant ;  thefe 
divide  into  (mailer  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  feven  Inches  long  and  three 
broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  rough  and  veined,  the 
Veins  corning  out  alternately  from  the  Mid- rib,  di¬ 
verging  to  the  Sides,  and  join  the  Borders  of  the  Leaf 
at  the  Top.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Side  ot  the  Branches,  oppofite  to  the  Leaves;  they 
are  (lender,  five  Inches  long,  and  are  incurved  ;  thefe 
are  clolely  fet  with  fmall  Flowers  their  whole  Length. 
I  his  is  called  Spanifrj  Elder  in  the  Weft- Indies. 

I  he  ninth  Sort  was  fent  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar 
from  Panama ,  near  which  Place  he  found  it  growing 
naturally.  This  hath  feveral  pithy  Stalks,  which  rife 
about  five  Feet  high,  and  divide  into  many  fmall 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  thefe  have  many  Veins, 
coming  out  alternately  from  the  Mid-rib.  The  Spikes 
of  Flowers  are  very  (lender,  about  three  Inches  long, 
and  are  incurved. 

The  tenth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Houftoun  ;  this  rifes  with  feveral  fhrub- 
by  Stalks  fifteen  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  (lender 
Branches  with  protuberant  Joints,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  Heart-fhaped  oval  Leaves,  five  Inches  long  and 
three  broad,  ending  in  acute  Points;  they  are  fmooth, 

*  and  at  their  Bafe  have  five  Veins,  but  the  two  cuter 
join  the  Borders  of  the  Leaves  fcon  ;  the  other  three 
run  to  the  Top,  the  middle  one  in  a  right  Line,  the 
two  Side  Veins  diverge,  and  join  again  at  the  Top  ; 
the  Leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
pale  on  their  under,  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  they  are  extremely  Ben¬ 
der,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  are  reflexed  at  the 
End  like  a  Scorpion’s  Tail. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  fent  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Mil¬ 
lar  from  Panama,  near  which  Place  it  grows  naturally. 
1  his  hath  hollow  (hrubby  Stalks  which  rife  about  four 
Feet  high,  and  divide  into  many  fmall  Branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  Heart-  fhaped  Leaves  about  five 
Inches  long,  and  four  broad  near  their  Bafe,  ending  in 
long  acute  Points ;  thefe  have  feven  Veins  at  their  Bafe, 
but  the  two  outer  foon  diverge  to  the  Borders  of  the 
Leaves,  and  unite  with  them  ;  the  other  five  are  ex¬ 
tended  almod  the  Length  of  the  Leaves,  diverging 
from  the  Mid-rib  toward  the  Sides,  and  unite  toward 
the  Top.  The  Spikes  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  (lender,  and  about  four  Inches  long, 
bending  in  the  Middle  like  a  Bow,  and  are  clofeiy 
let  with  fmall  herbaceous  Flowers,  which  areiucceeded 
by  fmall  Berries  inclofing  a  fmall  Angle  Seed. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grOws  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  pithy  Stalk  about  five  Feet  high, 
fending  out  ieveral  Side  Branches  which  have  protube¬ 
rant  Joints,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  fix  Inches  long  and  five  broad  near  their  Bafe. 
They  have  five  Veins  which  arife  from  the  Foot  Stalk, 
the  middle  one  going  in  a  diredl  Line  to  the  Point,  the 
two  Side  Veins  diverge  toward  the  Edges  of  the  Leaves 
in  the  Middle,  but  approach  again  at  the  Top  ;  the 
Surface  of  the  Leaves  is  full  of  fmall  Veins,  which 
form  a  Sort  of  Net  Work.  The  Spikes  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches  oppofite  to  the  Leaves,  they 
are  (lender,  and  about  five  Inches  long,  a  little  bend¬ 
ing  in  the  Middle,  and  are  clofeiy  fet  with  very  fmall 
herbaceous  Flowers. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy, 
from  whence  it  was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun. 
"Phis  hath  many  (hrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  about  ten 
Feet  high,  and  divide  into  feveral  crooked  Branches 
toward  the  Top,  which  have  fweUing  Joints,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  near  four 
Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad,  terminating 
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in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  ar 
and  have  three  large  Veins  runing  longitudinally^’  ’’ 
Middle  (or  Mid-rib)  being  (trait,  the  two  outer  div.  * 
ing  toward  the  Sides  in  the  Middle  of  the  Leaf  ' 
drawn  together  again  at  the  Point.  The  Spikes  come  * 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  oppofite  to  the  Leaves-  t 
are  pretty  long,  (lender,  and  a  little  incurved.  ’  ‘ 
Flowers  and  Seeds  are  like  the  other  Species. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campea,  . 
this  hath  a  (hrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  ten  or  twl  ’ 
Feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  Top  into  a  great  Ni  : 
ber  of  fmall  Branches,  which  are  hollow,  and  1-  * 
protuberant  Joints;  they  are  garnifhed  with  So!  ^ 
fhaped,  oval,  rough  Leaves,  about  five  Inches  ]c  ' 
and  two  Inches  and  a  Half  broad  ;  fome  of  them  h  ’ 
long,  and  others  very  lhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  <  \ 
deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their 
der,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Spikes  come  outfr  \ 
the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  oppofite  to  the  Leaves ;  t  - 
are  long  and  (lender,  and  are  clofeiy  fet  with  very  fn 
Flowers  like  the  other  Species. 

The  twelve  lad  mentioned  Sorts  are  abiding  Plai 
which  require  a  warm  Stove  to  preferve  them°in  E  ’ 
land.  They  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  if  they  , 
be  procured  frefh  from  the  Countries  where  the  Pk 
grow  naturally  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  good 
Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up  \ 
are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a 
parate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  Jight  frefh  Earth,  £ 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  (hading th 
every  Day  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken  fn 
Root ;  then  they  mod  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way ! 
other  tender  exotick  Plants,  admiting  frefh  Air  to  th< 
daily,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon, 
prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and  when  the  Nig! 
are  cold,  the  Glafies  of  the  hot  Bed,  (hould  becovei; 
with  Mats  to  keep  them  warm.  As  the  Stalks  ofm 
of  thefe  Plants  are  tender  when  young,  fo  they  (hoi 
not  have  much  Wet,  which  would  rot  them,  and  wh 
Water  is  given  to  them  it  mud  be  with  Caution,  r 
to  beat  down  the  Plants,  for  when  that  is  done,  th 
feldom  rife  again. 

In  Autumn  the  Plants  muft  be  plunged  into  the  T 
Bed  of  the  Bark  Stove,  and  during  the  Winter  th 
mud  be  fparingly  watered;  they  require  the  far 
Warmth  as  the  Coffee  I  ree.  In  Summer  they  requi 
a  large  Share  o(  frefh  Air  in  hoc  Weather,  but  they  mi 
be  condantJy  kept  in  the  Stove,  for  they  are  too  tend 
to  bear  the  Inclemency  of  our  Weather  in  Summer. 

PISONIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  7.  Tab.  11.  Lin.  Ge 
Plant.  984.  Fingrigo,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  male  Flowers  grow  upon  different  Plants  from  l. 
Fruit.  The  male  Flowers  have  a  fmall  ere  Cl  Empalemen 
cut  into  five  acute  Points..  The  Flowers  are  Funnel-Jh&ft 
the  Tube  is  floor t ,  the  Brim  is  expanded ,  and  cut  into  fo 
acute  Parts  ;  they  have  Jive  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  <whu 
are  longer  than  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  cbtufe  Summit 
The  female  Flowers  have  Empalements  like  the  male ,  ai 
the  Flowers  are  of  the  fame  Form  ;  they  fit  upon  the  Go 
men ,  which  is  fituated  under  the  Receptacle ,  f up-porting 
cylindrical  Style  longer  than  the  Petal ,  crowned  ‘by  five  ol 
long  fpreading  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterwards  turns  1 
an  oval  Capfule  having  five  Angles  and  one  Cell ,  contains 
one  fmooth ,  oblong ,  oval  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Section  1 
Linnaus' s  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  tho 
Plants  whofe  male  and  female  Flowers  are  upon  dijferen 
Plants ,  and  the  female  Flowers  have  five  Stigmas  or  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Species  at  prelen t  in  England ,  viz 

Pisonia  aculeata.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1026.  Prickly  Pi 
fonia ,  called  Fingrigo  in  the  Weft-Indies.  This  is  th 
P if  ostia  aculeata ,  fruClu  glutinofo  (A  racemofo.  Plum.  At- 
Gen.  7.  Prickly  Pifonia  with  a  glutinous  branching 
Fruit. 

The  Name  of  this  Plant  was  given  by  Father  Flu 
mier ,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  William  Pifo,  who  publilhed  ; 
Natural  Hidory  of  Brafil.  The  Name  of  Fingrigo  i 
what  the  Inhabitants  of  Jamaica  know  it  by. 

The 
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e  male  Plants  differ  fo  much  in  Appearance  from 
male,  that  thofe  who  have  not  leen  them  rife  from 
me  Seeds,  would  fuppofe  they  were  different  Spe- 
l  fhall  therefore  give  fhort  Defcriptions  of  each, 
e  male  Plants  have  Stalks  as  thick  as  a  Man’s 
which  rife  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high  ;  the  Bark  is 
ark  brown  Colour,  and  fmooth  •,  thefe  fend  out 
Branches  by  Pairs  oppofite,  which  are  much 
;er  than  thofe  of  the  female,  fo  do  not  hang  about 
fe.  They  are  garniflhed  with  obverfe,  oval,  ftiff 
■s,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a 
er  broad,  Handing  oppofite  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
the  Side  of  the  Branches  come  out  fhort  Curfons 
irs  like  thofe  of  the  Pear  Tree,  having  each  two 
f  fmall  Leaves  at  Bottom,  and  from  the  Top 
out  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flowers  which  is  flen- 
ibout  half  an  Inch  long,  dividing  at  the  Top  into 
,  each  of  thefe  fuflain  a  fmall  Corymbus  of  her- 
js  yellow  Flowers,  each  having  five  Stamina  ftand- 
it  beyond  the  Petal,  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits, 
e  Stalks  of  the  female  Plants  are  not  fo  ftroner  as 

_  O 

>f  the  male,  fo  require  Support.  Thefe  rife  eigh- 
Dr  twenty  Feet  high,  fending  out  {lender  weak 
hes  oppofite,  which  are  armed  with  fhort  ftrong 
d  Spines,  and  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves, 
an  Inch  and  three  Quarters  broad  ;  thefe  Hand 
ite  on  the  larger  Branches,  but  on  the  fmaller  they 
:ernate  and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
•oduced  in  fmall  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the 
hes,  fiting  upon  the  Germen  •,  they  are  fhaped  like 
of  the  male,  but  have  no  Stamina  ;  in  the  Center 
ated  a  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  five  fpread- 
igmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  channel- 
T-cornered,  glutinous  Capfule,  armed  with  fmall 
ed  Spines,  each  containing  one  oblong,  oval, 
h  Seed. 

sfe  Plants  are  very  common  in  the  Savannas ,  and 
low  Places  in  the  Ifiand  of  Jamaica ,  as  alfo  in  fe- 
other  Hands  in  the  Weft- Indies  ;  where  it  is  very 
efome  to  whoever  paffes  through  the  Places  of 
Growth,  faftening  themfelves  by  their  ftrong 
ed  Thorns,  to  the  Clothes  of  the  Perfons •,  and 
ieeds  being  glutinous  and  burry,  alfo  faften  them- 
to  whatever  touches  them  ;  fo  that  the  Wings  of 
round-doves  and  other  Birds,  are  often  fo  loaded 
the  Seeds,  as  to  prevent  their  flying,  by  which 
s  they  become  an  eafy  Prey. 

Europe  this  Plant  is  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
curious  Perfons  for  Variety  ;  it  is  propagated  by 
,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
tarth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
•,  and  when  the  Plants,  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
Wanted  into  feparate  Pots,  and  plunged  into  the 
ed  again  ;  where  they  may  remain  till  Michaelmas , 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
;ed  into  the  Bark  Bed,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
ter  as  hath  been  directed  for  feveral  tender  Plants 
e  fame  Country  ;  obferving  in  hot  Weather  to 
:hem  Plenty  of  Water,  but  in  Winter  they  fhould 
it  more  [paring] y.  They  are  too  tender  to  thrive 
:  open  Air  of  this  Country  at  any  Seafon  of  the 
wherefore  they  fhould  be  confcantly  kept  in  the 
They  retain  their  Leaves  mofl  Part  of  the 
in  England . 

STACIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  982.  Terebinthus. 

InJl.R.  H.  579.  Lab.  345.  Lentifcus.  Tourn.  Inft. 

•  580.  Turpentine  Tree,  Piftachia  Nut,  and  Maf- 
Tree. 

The  Char  alders  are, 

e  male  and  female  Flowers  grow  upon  feparate  T recs  ; 
tale  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  fparfed  Katkins , 
g  fmall  Scales  with  one  Flower ;  thefe  have  fmall  five- 
d  Empalements ,  but  no  Petals  they  have  five  fmall 
na->  terminated  by  oval ,  four-cornered ,  eredl  Summits. 
Female  Flowers  have  fmall  trifid  Empalements ,  but 
'tals ;  they  have  each  a  large  oval  Germen ,  fupporting 
reflexed  Styles ,  crowned  by  thick  prickly  Stigmas.  The 
■n  afterward  turns  to  a  dry  Berry  or  Nut ,  inclofing 
ad  fmooth  Seed. 
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This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  SeeHofi 
of  Limans' s  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  on  feparate 
Plants ,  whofe  female  Flowers  have  three  Styles.  Tourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  third  Seftion  of  his  eighteenth  Clafs, 
which  contains  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  apetalous  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  on  different  Trees  from  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pistacia  foliis  impart  pinnatis ,  foil  oils  fubovatis 
recurvis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  454.  Sp.  Plant.  1025.  Pifta¬ 
chia  with  unequal  winged  Leaves,  w'hofe  Lobes  are 
fomewhat  oval  and  recurved.  This  is  the  Terebinthus 
Indie  a  Theophrafti  piftacia  Diofcoridis.  Adv.  413.  The 
Piftachia  Tree. 

2.  Pistacia  foliis  fubternatis.  Ilort.  Cliff  456.  Pif¬ 
tacia  with  trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Terebinthus,  feu 
piftacia  trifolia.  Tourn.  Inft.  580.  Three-leaved  Tur¬ 
pentine,  or  Piftachia  Tree. 

3.  Pistacia  foliis  pinnatis  ternatifque,  fuborbiculatis . 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1025.  Piftachia  with  winged  and  trifo¬ 
liate  Leaves,  which  are  almoft  round.  This  is  the  Te¬ 
rebinthus  peregrin  a,  fructu  majore ,  piftaciis  Jimili ,  edultl 
C.  B.  P.  400.  Tourn.  Inft.  579.  Foreign  Turpentine  Tree 
with  a  large  eatable  Fruit  like  Piftachia. 

4.  Pistacia  foliis  impari  pinnatis,  foliolis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  456.  Piftacia  with  unequal  winged 
Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and  Spear-fhaped.  This 
is  the  Terebinthus  vulgaris ,  C.  B.  P.  400.  The  common 
Turpentine  Tree. 

5 .  Pistacia  foliis  abrupt e  pinnatis ,  foliolis  lanceolatis. 
Ilort.  Cliff.  456.  Piftachia  with  abrupt  winged  Leaves, 
and  Spear-fhaped  Lobes.  This  is  the  Lentifcus  vulga¬ 
ris.  C.  B.  P.  399.  Common  Maftick  Tree. 

6.  Pistacia  foliis  abrupte  pinnatis,  foliolis  lineari lan¬ 
ceolatis.  Piftachia  with  abrupt  winged  Leaves,  and  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Lobes.  This  is  Bat  Lentifcus  angufti- 
folia  Maffilienfis.  H.  R.  Par.  Narrow-leaved  Maftick 
T ree  of  Marfeilles. 

7.  Pistacia  foliis  impari  pinnatis,  foliolis  lance  olato- 
ovatis  acuminatis.  Piftachia  with  unequal  winged  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  and  acute-pointed. 
This  is  the  Terebinthus  piftacia  frudlu  non  eduli.  Plum. 
Cat.  17.  Turpentine  Tree  with  a  Fruit  like  the  Pifta¬ 
chia,  which  is  not  eatable. 

8.  Pistacia  foliis  pinnatis  deciduis ,  foliolis  oblongo 
ovatis.  Piftachia  with  winged  deciduous  Leaves,  having 
oblong  oval  Lobes.  This  is  the  T erebinthus  major ,  be¬ 
take  cortice ,  fntdfu  triangulari.  Sloan.  FUJI.  Jam.  2.  p. 
89.  Tab.  199.  Greater  Turpentine  Tree,  with  a  Bark 
like  the  Birch  Tree  and  a  triangular  Fruit,  commonly 
called  Birch  Tree  in  Jamaica. 

9.  Pistacia  foliis  impari  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis, 
exterioribus  majoribus.  Piftachia  with  unequal  winged 
Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Spear-fhaped,  and  the  outer 
ones  the  largeft.  This  is  the  Lentifcus  vera,  ex  infula 
Chio ,  cortice  &  foliis  fufeis.  Cat.  Hort.  Amft.  192.  The 
true  Maftick  Tree  of  the  Hand  of  Chio ,  with  a  brown- 
coloured  Bark  and  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  Piftachia  Nut  Tree,  whofe  Fruit 
is  much  better  known  in  England  than  the  Tree.  This 
grows  naturally  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Syria ,  from 
whence  the  Nuts  are  annually  brought  to  Europe.  In 
thofe  Countries  it  grows  to  the  Height  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  Feet ;  the  Bark  of  the  Stem  and  old  Branches 
is  of  a  dark  ruffet  Colour,  but  that  of  the  young 
Branches  is  of  a  light  brown  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  fometimes  of  two,  and  at 
others  of  three  Pair  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  -,  thefe  Lobes  approach  toward  an  oval  Shape,  and 
their  Edges  turn  backward ;  if  thefe  are  bruifed,  they 
emit  an  Odour  like  the  Shell  of  the  Nut.  Some  of 
thefe  Trees  produce  male  Flowers,  others  have  female, 
and  fome,  when  old,  have  both  on  the  fame  Tree.  The 
male  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
in  loofe  Bunches  or  Katkins ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour,  having  no  Petals,  but  have  each  five  fmall  Sta¬ 
mina,  crowned  by  large  four-cornered  Summits  filled 
with  Farina  ;  when  that  is  difeharged,  the  Flowers  fall 
off.  The  female  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches  ■,  thefe  have  no  Petals,  but 
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have  each  a  large  oval  Germen,  fupporting  three  re¬ 
flexed  Styles;  thefe  are  Succeeded  by  oval  Nuts.  This 
I  ree  flowers  in  April ,  but  the  Fruit  never  ripens  in 
England.  It  is  propagated  by  the  Nuts,  which  thould 
be  planted  in  Pots  1  led  with  light  Kitchen  Garden 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to  bring 
up  the  Plants  ;  when  thefe  appear,  they  ihould  have  a 
large  Share  of  Air  admited  to  them,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak  ;  and  by  Degrees  they  muff  be  hard¬ 
ened  to  bear  the  open  A  ir,  to  which  they  Ihould  be  ex- 
pofed  the  Begining  of  June,  and  may  remain  abroad 
till  Autumn,  when  they  Ihould  be  placed  under  a 
hot  Bed  Frame  to  fcreen  them  from  the  Froft  in  Win¬ 
ter,  for  while  they  are  young  they  are  too  tender  to  live 
through  the  Winter  in  England  without  Protection,  but 
they  Ihould  always  be  expofed  to  the  Air  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  thefe  Plants  Ihed  their  Leaves  in  Autumn,  fo 
Ihould  not  have  much  Wet  in  Winter-,  and  in  the 
Spring,  before  the  Plants  begin  to  Ihoot,  they  mull  be 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot ;  and  if  they 
are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will  for¬ 
ward  their  puting  out  new  Roots ;  but  as  foon  as  they 
begin  to  fhoot,  they  mud  be  gradually  hardened,  and 
placed  abroad  again :  Thefe  Plants  may  be  kept  in 
Pots  three  or  four  Years,  till  they  have  got  Strength, 
during  which  Time  they  Ihould  be  Iheltered  in  Winter-, 
and  afterward  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
planted  in  the  full  Ground,  fome  againft  high  Walls  to 
a  warm  Afpeft,  and  others  in  a  Iheltered  Situation, 
where  they  will  bear  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
very  well,  but  in  fevere  Frofts  they  are  often  deftroyed. 
The  Trees  flower  and  produce  Fruit  in  England ,  but 
the  Summers  are  not  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  Nuts. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  the 
Levant ,  where  it  is  a  Tree  of  middling  Size,  covered 
with  a  rough  brown  Bark,  and  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves,  which  for 
the  moil  Part  have  three,  but  fome  have  four  oval 
Lobes  -,  they  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of 
a  dark  green  Colour.  The  male  Flowers  grow  upon 
different  Trees  from  the  female,  and  are  like  thofe  of 
the  former  Sort,  but  are  of  a  yellowilh  green  Colour. 
The  female  Flowers  of  this  Sort  I  have  not  feen,  fo  can 
give  no  Account  of  them  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Fruit 
like  that  of  the  former,  but  much  fmaller.  This  is 
propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former, 
and  the  Plants  treated  in  the  fame  Way,  but  require 
more  Protection  in  Winter.  There  were  feveral  Plants 
of  this  Kind  in  the  Englijb  Gardens  before  the  Year 
1 740,  which  had  lived  abroad  fome  Years  again  It  Walls, 
but  that  fevere  Winter  killed  them. 

The  third  Sort  grows  in  Italy  and  the  South  of  France , 
but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  tranfplanted  there  from 
fome  other  Country.  This  is  a  Tree  of  middling  Size, 
covered  with  a  light  gray  Bark,  fending  out  many  Side 
Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves  which  have 
fometimes  five,  and  at  others  but  three  roundifh  Lobes ; 
thefe  Hand  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of  a 
light  green  Colour.  I  he  male  Flowers  grow  upon  fe¬ 
parate  Trees  from  the  Fruit,  as  in  the  other  Sorts  ;  the 
fruit  ot  this  is  lmall,  but  eatable.  This  is  propagated 
by  the  Nuts  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firft,  and  the  Plants 
are  equally  hardy. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Barbary ,  and  alfo 
in  Spain  and  Italy.  This  is  a  Tree  of  middling  Size, 
covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  dividing  into  many 
Branches,  whole  Bark  is  very  fmooth  while  young  ; 
they  are  garnilhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
three  or  four  Pair  of  oval  Spear-Ihaped  Lobes,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  are  male  and  fe¬ 
male  on  different  Trees,  as  the  former:  The  male 
Flowers  of  this  have  purplilh  Stamina,  they  appear  in 
April ,  but  I  have  not  feen  any  of  the  female  Trees  in 
flower.  This  is  propagated  by  .Seeds,  but  unlefs  they 
are  fown  in  Autumn  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  they  fel- 
dom  grow  the  firft  Year,  but  remain  in  the  Ground  a 
whole  Year;  and  unlefs  the  Seeds  are  taken  from  fuch 
Trees  as  grow  near  a  Male,  the  Seeds  will  not  grow,  as 
I  have  feveral  Times  experienced. 

The  Plants  of  this  Sort  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
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Manner  as  the  firft,  and  are  as  hardy.  There  is  a' 
of  this  Sort  now  growing  in  the  Gardens  of  the  BTi 
of  London  at  Fulham ,  againft  a  Wall,  which  was  p]a 
there  above  forty  Years  ago,  and  has  endured  the  V 
ters  without  Cover ;  and  fome  Trees  of  this  Kind  wl 
were  planted  in  the  open  Air,  in  the  Garden  of 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond ,  at  Goodwood  in  Suffix, 
furvived  feveral  Winters  without  any  Protection.  F 
thefe  Trees  the  common  Turpentine  of  the  Shops 
formerly  taken,  but  there  is  little  of  that  now  imp 
ed,  but  that  from  fome  of  the  Cone-  bearing  Tree 
generally  fublfituted  lor  it. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  the  common  Maffick  Tree,  whic 
better  known  in  the  Gardens  by  its  Latin  Title  of  1 
tiffins.  This,  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal , 
Italy ,  and  being  ever-green,  the  Plants  have  been  : 
ferved  in  the  Englijb  Gardens,  to  adorn  the  Gn 
houfe  in  Winter.  T  his  in  its  native  Countries  rife 
the  Height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet,  covered  wit 
gray  Bark,  fending  out  many  Branches,  which  ha' 
redilh  brown  Bark,  and  are  garnilhed  with  win 
Leaves  compofed  of  three  or  four  Pair  of  fmall  Sp= 
Ihaped  Lobes,  without  an  odd  one  at  the  End.  ' 
Mid-rib  which  luftains  the  Lobes,  has  two  nar 
Borders  or  Wings,  runing  from  Lobe  to  Lobe;  tl 
Lobes  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but ; 
on  their  under.  The  male  Flowers  come  out  in  k 
Clutters  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  they  areo: 
herbaceous  Colour,  appearing  in  May,  and  foon  fall 
Thefe  are  generally  upon  different  Plants  from 
Fruit,  which  alfo  grows  in  Clutters,  and  are  fmall  f 
ries  of  a  black  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  Plants  of  this  Sort  are  generally  propagated 
laying  down  of  their  young  Branches,  which,  if  p 
perly  managed,  will  put  out  Roots  in  one  Year,  ; 
may  then  be  cut  off’ from  the  old  Plants,  and  eachtr.i 
planted  into  feparate  fmall  Pots.  Thefe  muft  be  ft 
tered  in  Winter,  and  in  Summer  placed  abroad  ir, 
Iheltered  Situation,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way 
other  hardy  Kinds  of  Green-houfe  Plants.  It  may  a 
be  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Ti 
pentine  Tree,  but  if  the  Seeds  are  not  taken  from  Tr 
growing  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  male,  they  v 
not  grow  ;  and  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
Spring,  the  Plants  rarely  appear  till  the  Spring  folio 
ing.  When  thefe  Plants  have  obtained  Strength,  foi 
of  them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  plant 
againft  warm  Walls,  where,  if  their  Branches  are  irai 
ed  againft  the  Walls,  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  c 
ordinary  Winters  very  well,  and  with. a  little  Shelter 
fevere  Winters  they  may  be  preferved. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Marffiilles,  a, 
in  fome  other  Places  in  the  South  of  France ,  where ; 
riles  to  the  fame  Height  as  the  former,  from  which 
differs  in  having  one  or  two  Pair  of  Lobes  more  < 
each  Leaf,  and  the  Lobes  are  much  narrower  and  ot 
paler  Colour.  This  Difference  holds  in  the  Plar 
which  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  fo  may  be  pronouncj 
a  diftinCt  Species.  It  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Way ' 
the  former  Sort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  t 
Iflands  in  the  Weft -Indies,  where  it  rifes  to  a  middlii 
Stature,  diyiding  into  many  Branches,  which  are  c 
vered  with  a  purplilh  Bark,  and  garnilhed  with  wing 
I. eaves,  compofed  of  two  or  three  Pair  of  Spear-lhape 
oval,  acute-pointed  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  on 
thefe  are  an  Inch  and  three  Quarters  long,  and  near : 
Inch  broad,  runing  out  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  ve 
thin  and  tender,  and  have  Jong  Foot  Stalks.  The  m2 
Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  a 
diipoled  in  a  Angle  Racemus  (or  long  Bunch)  abo 
three  Inches  long  ;  they  are  of  a  purplilh  Colour,  ai 
have  yellow  Summits.  The  Fruit  grows  upon  fepara 
Trees  from  the  male  Flowers,  they  are  Ihaped  like  t. 
Nuts  of  Piftachia,  but  are  fmaller  and  not  eatabl 
This  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Creffiey  from  Antigua. 

'I  he  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  'Jamaica,  and  a 
fo  in  moil  of  the  other  Iflands  in  the  Weft- Indies,  whe 
it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet,  cover: 
with  a  loofe  brown  Bark,  which  falls  off  in  large  Piece 
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■  Stems  are  large,  and  divide  into  many  Branches  lo¬ 
rd  the  Top,  which  are  crooked  and  unfightly  ;  thefe 

■  aarnilhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  five  or 
Fair  of  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  Lobes,  about  four 

~hes  long  and  two  broad,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
ie  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in 
i<r  loofe  Bunches  of  a  yellbwifh  Colour  ;  thefe  grow 
different  Trees,  or  on  different  Parts  of  the  fame 
•ee  from  the  Friiit,  which  alfo  hangs  in  long  Bunches, 
i  is  about  the  Size  of  a  middling  Pea,  having  a  dark 
in  covering  a  Nut  about  the  Size  of  a  common  Cher- 
Stone,  and  of  the  fame  Colour. 

Thefe  two  Trees  are  tender,  fowill  not  thrive  in  this 
untry  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  Stove.  They 
:  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be  taken  from 
:h  Trees  as  grow  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Males, 
lerwife  they  will  not  grow,  as  I  have  too  often  found 
e.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
,rth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
rk,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  fit  to  remove, 
•y  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and 
inged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  treating  them  in  the  fame 
ay  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries, 
j  in  Autumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
we,  plunging  the  Pots  into  the  Tan  Bed,  and  during 
;  Winter  they  muff  have  but  little  Water,  efpecially 
they  caff  their  Leaves,  which  is  generally  the  Cafe 
er  the  firft  Winter;  for  the  young  Plants  generally 
ain  their  Leaves  the  whole  Year,  but  afterward  they 
:  deffitute  of  Leaves  for  two  Months,  in  the  latter 
rt  of  Winter.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  conffantly  re¬ 
in  in  the  Stove,  but  in  warm  Weather  they  muff 
/e  a  large  Share  of  Air  admited  to  them. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  the  true  Maffick  Tree  of  the  Le- 
it,  from  which  the  Maffick  is  gathered.  This  has 
?n  confounded  with  the  common  Lentifcus ,  by  molt 
tanick  Writers  ;  and  Tournefort ,  who  was  on  the  Spot 
ere  the  Maffick  is  colledfed,  has  not  diffinguifhed 
:  Species  •,  though  he  fays,  the  Leaves  of  the  Trees 
the  Levant ,  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
rt,  but  takes  no  Notice  of  their  being  unequally 
lged.  The  Seeds  of  this  Tree  were  fent  me  by  Monf. 

: bard.  Gardener  to  the  King  of  France  at  Verfailles , 
o  received  them  from  the  Ifland  of  Chio  in  the  Le¬ 
tt,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden  ;  the  Bark 
the  Tree's  is  brown,  the  Leaves  are  compofed  of  two 
three  Pair  of  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  terminated  by  an 
1  one;  the  outer  Lobes  are  the  largefb,  the  others 
.dually  diminifh,  the  innermoff  being  the  leaff ;  thefe 
n  of  a  brownifh  Colour  toward  Autumn,  when 
Plants  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air  ;  but  if  they  are 
ler  GlafTes,  they  keep  green.  The  Leaves  continue 
the  Year,  but  are  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  com- 
n  Sort,  nor  are  the  Plants  fo  hardy.  It  is  propagated 
Seeds  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  common  Lentifcus , 

:  the  Plants  are  lefs  hardy,  fo  that  it  fhould  be  kept 
i  gentle  Temperature  of  Warmth  in  Winter,  and  re- 
re  a  warm  fheltered  Situation  in  Summer.  When 
y  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
rm  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  but  fhould  have  little 
ater  during  that  Seafon. 

PISUM.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  394;  Fab.  215.  Lin. 
t.  Plant.  779.  [Some  are  of  Opinion,  that  this  Plant 
es  its  Name  from  the  City  Pifa,  where  it  anciently 
w  in  great  Plenty ;  others  derive  it  from  mW,  which 
nes  from  zrAh,  to  fall ;  becaufe,  if  this  Plant  be  not 
ported,  it  will  fall  to  the  Ground.]  Pea;  in  French, 
s. 

The  Characters  are, 

rhe  Flower  hath  a  one  leaved  -permanent  Empalement 
into  five  Points,  the  two  upper  being  broadeft ;  it 
b  four.  Petals ,  and  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind.  Fhe 
ndard  is  broad,  Heart-fhaped ,  reflexed,  and  indented, 
ng  in  a  Point.  Fhe  two  Wings  are  [horter ,  roundijh , 
clofe  together  ;  the  Keel  is  comprejfed,  Halfmoon-Jhaped , 
fhorter  than  the  Wings.  It  hath  ten  Stamina  in  two 
Hes,  the  upper  fingle  one  is  plain  and  Awl-fhaped,  the 
■r  nine  are  cylindrical  below  the  Middle ,  Awl-fhaped 
vc  and  cut ,  thefe  are  joined  together ;  they  are  termi¬ 


nated  by  roundijh  Summits.  It  has  an  oblong  comprejfed 
Germen,  with  a  triangular  rifling  Style,  crowned  by  a  hairy 
oblong  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  large 
long  taper  Pod ,  terminated  by  a  fharp  rifling  Point ,  open¬ 
ing  with  two  Valves  having  one  Row  of  roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sediiori 
of  Fournefort’s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Butterfly  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  long 
Pod  with  one  Cell.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  third 
Sedfion  of  his  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two 
Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pisum  Jlipulis  infer ne  rotundatis  crenatis,  peticlis 
teretibus ,  pedunculis  muhifloris.  Hort.  Upfal.  215.  Pea 
whofe  lower  Stipuls  are  rcundifh  and  indented,  with 
taper  Foot  Stalks,  and  many  Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Pifum  hortenfe  majus,  flare  frutluque  albo. 
C.  B.  P.  342.  Greater  Garden  Pea,  with  a  white  Flow¬ 
er  and  Fruit. 

2.  Pisum  caule  erebio  ramofG,  foliis  bijugatls,  foliolis 
rotundioribus.  Pea  with  an  eredf  branching  Stalk,  and 
Leaves  having  two  Pair  of  round  Lobes.  This  is  the 
Pifum  humile,  caule  firmo.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  394.  Dwarf 
Pea  with  a  firm  Stalk. 

3.  Pisum  jlipulis  quadrifidis  acutis ,  pedunculis  multi- 
floris  terminalibus .  Pea  with  four-pointed  acute  Stipulcu, 
and  Foot  Stalks  bearing  many  Flowers,  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Pifum  umbellatum.  C.  B.  P. 
342.  The  Rofe  or  Crown  Pea. 

4.  Pisum  peiiolis  fupra  planiufculis,  caule  angulato, 
jlipulis  fagittatis ,  pedunculis  multifioris.  Flor.  Suec.  608. 
Pea  with  Foot  Stalks  which  are  plain  on  their  upper 
Side,  an  angular  Stalk,  Arrow-pointed  Stipulte,  and 
Foot  Stalks  bearing -many  Flowers. 

5.  Pisum  caule  angulato  procumbent e,  foliolis  inf eriori- 
bus  lanceolatis  acute  dentatis,  fummis  fagittatis.  Pea  with 
an  angular  trailing  Stalk,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are 
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Spear-fhaped  and  fharply  indented,  and  thofe  at  the 
Top  Arrow-pointed,  commonly  called  Cape  Horn  Pea. 

6.  Pi  sum  petiolis  decurrentibus  membranaceis  diphyllis, 
pedunculis  unifloris.  Hort.  Cliff.  370.  Pea  with  membra¬ 
naceous  runing  Foot  Stalks  having  two  Leaves,  and 
one  Flower  upon  a  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ochr us  fo¬ 
lio  integro  capreolos  emittente.  C.  B.  P.343.  Winged  Pea 
with  an  entire  Leaf  fending  out  Tendrils. 

There  are  a  great  Variety  of  Garden  Peas  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  England,  which  are  diffinguifhed  by  the  Gar¬ 
deners  and  Seedfmen,  and  have  their  different  Titles  ; 
but  as  great  Part  of  thefe  are  only  feminal  Variations, 
and  if  not  very  carefully  managed,  by  taking  away  all 
thofe  Plants  which  have  a  Tendency  to  alter,  before  the 
Seeds  are  formed,  they  will  degenerate  into  their  origi¬ 
nal  State,  fo  that  all  thofe  Perfons  who  are  curious  in 
the  Choice  of  their  Seeds,  look  carefully  over  thofe 
which  they  defign  for  Seeds  at  the  Time  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  flower,  and  draw  out  all  the  Plants  which  they 
diflike  from  the  other.  This  is  what  they  call  'Roguing 
their  Peas,  meaning  hereby,  the  taking  out  all  the  bad 
Plants  from  the  good,  that  the  Farina  of  the  former 
may  not  impregnate  the  latter ;  to  prevent  which,  they 
always  do  it  before  the  Flowers  open ;  by  thus  dili¬ 
gently  drawing  out  the  bad,  and  marking  thofe  which 
come  earlieft  to  flower,  they  have  greatly  improved 
their  Peas  of  late  Years,  and  are  conffantly  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  get  forwarder  Varieties ;  fo  that  it  would  be  to 
little  Purpofe  in  this  Place,  to  attempt  giving  a  parti¬ 
cular  Account  of  them  now  cultivated ;  therefore  I 
fhall  only  mention  their  Titles  by  which  they  are  com-, 
monly  known,  placing  them  according  to  their  Time  of 
coming  to  the  Table,  or  gathering  for  Ufe. 

Nonpareil. 

Sugar  Dwarf. 

Sickle  Pea. 

Marrowfat; 

Rofe,  or  CrOWn  Pea'. 
Rouncival  Pea. 

Gray  Pea. 

Pig  Pea,  with  fome  others’. 

The 


The  Golden  Hotfpur. 
The  Charlton. 

The  Reading  Hotfpur. 
Mafters’s  Hotfpur. 

Ejfex  Hotfpur. 

The  Dwarf  Pea. 

The  Sugar  Pea. 

Spanijh  Morotto. 

ro  P 
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The  Etiglijh  Sea  Pea  is  found  wild  upon  the  Shore  in 
SuJJex,  and  feveral  other  Counties  in  England.  This 
was  firft  taken  Notice  of  in  the  Year  1 555,  between  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Aldborough ,  where  it  grew  upon  the  Heath, 
where  nothing,  no  not  Grafs,  was  ever  feen  to  grow  ; 
and  the  poor  People  being  in  Diftrefs,  by  Reafon  of  the 
Dearth  of  that  Year,  gathered  large  Quantities  of  thefe 
Peas,  and  fo  preferved  themfelves  and  Families.  This 
is  mentioned  by  Stow  in  his  Chronicle ,  and  Camden  in 
his  Britannia :  But  they  were  both  miftaken,  in  ima¬ 
gining  that  they  were  Peas  caft  on  Shore  by  a  Ship¬ 
wreck,  feeing  they  grow  in  divers  other  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land. ,  and  are  undoubtedly  a  different  Species  from  the 
common  Pea. 

The  fifth  Sort  hath  a  perennial  Root,  which  con¬ 
tinues  fome  Years.  This  was  brought  from  Cape  Horn 
by  Lord  Anforf s  Cook,  when  he  paffed  that  Cape ,  where 
thefe  Peas  were  a  great  Relief  to  the  Sailors.  It  is  kept 
here  as  a  Curiofity,  but  the  Peas  are  not  fo  good  for 
eating  as  the  worft  Sort  now  cultivated  in  England ;  it 
is  a  low  trailing  Plant,  the  Leaves  have  two  Lobes  on 
each  Foot  Stalk  •,  thofe  below  are  Spear-fhaped,  and 
fharply  indented  on  their  Edges,  but  the  upper  Leaves 
are  fmall  and  Arrow-pointed.  The  Flowers  are  blue, 
each  Foot  Stalk  fuftaining  four  or  five  Flowers  ;  the 
Pods  are  taper,  near  three  Inches  long,  and  the  Seeds 
are  round*  about  the  Size  of  Tares. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  annual ;  this  grows  naturally  a- 
fnongft  the  Corn  in  Sicily  and  fome  Parts  of  Italy ,  but 
is  here  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety.  It  hath  an  angular  Stalk  rifing  near  three  Feet 
high  ;  the  Leaves  Hand  upon  winged  or  awning  Foot 
Stalks,  each  fuftaining  two  oblong  Lobes.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  other  Sorts  of  Pea,  but  are  fmall,  each  Foot 
JStalk  fuftaining  one  Flower;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
Pods  about  two  Inches  long,  containing  five  or  fix 
roundifh  Seeds,  which  are  a  little  compreffed  on  their 
Sides.  Thefe  are  by  fome  Perfons  eaten  green,  but 
unlefs  they  are  gathered  very  young  they  are  coarfe, 
and  at  beft  not  fo  good  as  the  common  Pea.  It  may 
be  fown  and  managed  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Garden 
Pea. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  fet  down  the  Method  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Garden  Peas,  fo  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  throughout  the  Seafon. 

It  is  a  common  Practice  with  the  Gardeners  near 
London ,  to  raife  Peas  upon  hot  Beds,  to  have  them 
very  early  in  the  Spring;  in  order  to  which,  they  fow 
their  Peas  upon  warm  Borders  under  Walls  or  Hedges, 
about  the  Middle  of  October ;  and  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  draw  the  Earth  up  gently  to  their  Stems  with 
a  Hoe,  the  better  to  protect  them  from  Froft.  In  thefe 
Places  they  let  them  remain  until  the  latter  End  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  or  the  Begining  of  February,  obferving  to  earth 
them  up  from  Time  to  Time,  as  the  Plants  advance  in 
Height  (for  the  Reafons  before  laid  down) ;  as  alfo  to 
cover  them  in  very  hard  Froft  with  Peas  Haulm,  Straw, 
or  fome  other  light  Covering,  to  preferve  them  from 
being  deftroyed  ;  then,  at  the  Time  before-mentioned, 
they  make  a  hot  Bed  (in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
Peas  intended)  which  muft  be  made  of  good  hot  Dung 
Well  prepared  and  properly  mixed  together,  that  the 
Heat  may  not  be  too  great.  The  Dung  Ihould  be  laid 
about  two  Feet  thick,  orfomewhat  more,  according  as 
the  Beds  are  made  earlier  or  later  in  the  Seafon  ;  when 
the  Dung  is  equally  leveled,  then  the  Earth  (which 
Ihould  be  light  and  frelh,  but  not  over-rich)  muft  be 
laid  on  about  fix  or  eight  Inches  thick,  laying  it  equally 
all  over  the  Bed.  This  being  done,  the  Frames  (which 
fhould  be  two  Feet  high  on  the  back  Side,  and  about 
fourteen  Inches  in  Front)  muft  be  put  on,  and  covered 
with  Glaffes ;  after  which  it  fhould  remain  three  or  four 
Days,  to  let  the  Steam  of  the  Bed  pafs  off,  before  you 
put  the  Plants  therein  ;  obferving  every  Day  to  raife  the 
Glaffes  either  with  Bricks  or  Stones,  to  give  Vent  for 
the  rifing  Steam  to  pafs  off ;  then  when  you  find  the 
Bed  of  a  fine  moderate  Temperature  for  Heat,  you 
fhould,  with  a  Trowel,  or  fome  other  Inftrument,  take 
up  the  Plants  as  carefully  as  poffible,  to  preferve  the 
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Earth  to  the  Roots,  and  plant  them  into  the  hot  Bed 
Rows,  about  two  Feet  afunder  ;  and  the  Plants  fhoi 
be  fet  about  an  Inch  diftant  from  each  other  in  \ 
Rows,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  th 
have  taken  Root ;  after  which  you  muft  be  careful 
give  them  Air,  at  all  Times  when  the  Seafon  is  favoi 
able,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and 
lubjedl  to  grow  mouldy  and  decay.  You- fhould  a 
draw  the  Earth  up  to  the  Shanks  of  the  Plants,  as  th 
advance  in  Height,  and  keep  them  always  clear  frc 
Weeds.  The  Water  they  fhould  have,  muft  be  giv 
them  fparingly,  for  if  they  are  too  much  watered 
will  caufe  them  to  grow  too  rank,  and  fometimes 
off  the  Plants  at  their  Shanks,  juft  above  Grout 
When  the  Weather  is  very  hot,  you  fliould  cover  f 
Glaffes  with  Mats  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  to  fcrc 
them  from  the  Violence  of  the  Sun,  which  is  then  t 
great  for  them,  caufing  their  Leaves  to  flag,  and  th 
Bloffoms  to  fall  off  without  producing  Pods,  as  will 
fo  the  keeping  of  the  Glaffes  too  clofe  at  that  Seafc 
But  when  the  Plants  begin  to  fruit,  they  fhould  be  v, 
tered  oftener,  and  in  greater  Plenty  than  before;  for 
that  Time  the  Plants  will  have  nearly  done  growir; 
and  the  often  refreftiing  them  will  occafion  their  pi 
ducing  a  greater  Plenty  of  Fruit. 

The  Sort  of  Pea  which  is  generally  ufed  for  this  P( 
pole  is  the  Dwarf,  for  all  the  other  Sorts  ramble  t 
much  to  be  kept  in  Frames ;  the  Reafon  for  fowf 
them  in  the  common  Ground,  and  afterwards  trai 
planting  them  on  a  hot  Bed,  is  alfo  to  check  th 
Growth,  and  caufe  them  to  bear  in  lels  Compafs ;  j 
it  the  Seeds  were  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  PI21 
continued  thereon,  they  would  produce  fuch  luxuria. 
Plants  as  are  not  to  be  contained  in  the  Frames,  a. 
would  bear  but  little  Fruit. 

The  next  Sort  of  Pea,  which  is  fown  to  fucceed  the 
on  the  hojt  Bed,  is  the  Hotfpur,  of  which  there  are  rec1 
oned  three  or  four  Sorts ;  as  the  Golden  Hotfpur,  t 
Charlton  Hotfpur,  the  M after’s  Hotfpur,  the  Read 
Hotfpur,  and  fome  others  ;  which  are  very  little  diffe 
ing  from  each  other,  except  in  their  early  bearing,  1 
which  the  Golden  and  Charlton  Hotfpurs  are  chie, 
prefered  ;  though  if  either  of  thefe  Sorts  are  cultivat 
in  the  fame  Place  for  three  or  four  Years,  they  are  a 
to  degenerate,  and  be  later  in  fruiting;  for  which  Re 
fon,  moll  curious  Perfons  procure  their  Seeds  annual 
from  fome  diftant  Place  ;  and  in  the  Choice  of  the 
Seeds,  if  they  could  be  obtained  from  a  colder  Situ 
tion  and  a  poorer  Soil,  than  that  in  which  they  are 
be  fown,  it  will  be  much  better  than  on  the  contrar 
and  they  will  come  earlier  in  the  Spring. 

Thefe  muft  alfo  be  fown  on  warm  Borders,  towar 
the  latter  End  of  October ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  cor 
up,  you  fhould  draw  the  Earth  up  to  their  Shanks 
the  Manner  before  directed  ;  which  fliould  be  repeat 
as  the  Plants  advance  in  Height  (always  obferving 
do  it  when  the  Ground  is  dry)  which  will  greatly  pr 
teefb  the  Stems  of  the  Plants  againft  Froft  ;  and  if  t 
Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be  of  great  St ; 
vice  to  the  Plants  to  cover  them  with  Peas  Haulm, 
fome  other  light  Covering  ;  which  fhould  be  conftant : 
taken  off  in  mild  Weather,  and  only  fuffered  to  rema 1 
on  during  the  Continuance  of  the  Froft ;  for  if  they  a 
kept  too  clofe,  they  will  be  drawn  very  weak  and  te 
der,  and  thereby  be  liable  to  be  deftroyed  with  the  le; 
Inclemency  of  the  Seafon. 

In  the  Spring  you  muft  carefully  clear  them  froi 
Weeds,  and  draw  fome  frefh  Earth  up  to  their  Stem  ' 
but  do  not  raife  it  too  high  to  the  Plants,  left  by  burl 
ing  their  Leaves  you  fliould  rot  their  Stems,  as  is  form 
times  the  Cafe,  efpecially  in  wet  Seafons.  You  fhou 
alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from  Vermin,  whicl 
if  permited  to  remain  amongft  the  Plants,  will  increa' 
fo  plentifully,  as  to  devour  the  greateft  Part  of  then 
The  chief  of  the  Vermin  which  infeft  Peas,  are  the  Slug 
which  lie  all  the  Day  in  the  fmall  Hollows  of  the  Eartl 
near  the  Stems  of  the  Plants,  and  in  the  Night  Tin| 
come  out,  and  make  terrible  Deftruftion  of  the  Peasjjj 
and  thefe  chiefly  abound  in  wet  Soils,  or  where  a  Gal 
den  is  negledted,  and  over-run  with  Weeds ;  therefor: 
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lould  make  the  Ground  clear  every  Way  found 
>as  to  deftroy  their  Harbours,  and  afterwards  in 
mild  Morning  very  early,  when  thefe  Vermin 
Dt  abroad  from  their  Holes,  you  fhould  flack  a 
tfitv  of  Lime,  which  fhould  be  fown  hot  over  the 
id"  pretty  thick,  which  will  deftroy  the  Vermin, 
-ever  it  happens  to  fall  upon  them,  but  will  do 
ittle  Injury  to  the  Peas,  provided  it  be  not  fcat- 
too  thick  upon  them.  This  is  the  belt  Method  I 
ever  find  to  deftroy  thefe  troublefome  Vermin, 
his  Crop  of  Peas  fucceeds,  it  will  immediately 
/  thofe  on  the  hot  Bed  ;  but  for  fear  this  fhould 
rry,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  two  more  Crops  at 
a  Fortnight’s  Diftance  from  each  other,  fo  that 
may  be  the  more  Chances  to  fucceed.  This  will 
fficient  until  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  when  you 
ow  three  more  Crops  of  thefe  Peas  •,  one  toward 
egining  of  January ,  the  other  a  Fortnight  after, 
he  third  at  the  End  of  January.  Thefe  two  late 
lgs  will  be  fufficient  to  continue  the  early  Sort  of 
through  the  firft  Seafon,  and  after  this  it  will  be 
r  to  have  fome  of  the  large  Sort  of  Peas  to  fuc- 
them  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Family  •,  in  order  to 
i  you  fhould  fow  fome  of  the  Spanijh  Morotto, 
is  a  great  Bearer,  and  a  hardy  Sort  of  Pea, 
t  the  Middle  of  February ,  upon  a  clear  open  Spot 
round.  Thefe  muft  be  fown  in  Rows  about  three 
afunder,  and  the  Peas  fhould  be  droped  in  the 
[about  an  Inch  Diftance,  covering  them  about  two 
s  deep  with  Earth,  being  very  careful  that  none  of 
lie  uncovered,  which  will  draw  the  Mice,  Pigeons, 
Looks,  to  attack  the  whole  Spot  •,  and  it  often 
ens,  by  this  Negledl,  that  a  whole  Plantation  is 
ured  by  thefe  Creatures ;  whereas,  when  there  are 
of  the  Peas  left  in  Sight,  they  do  not  fo  eafily 
them  out. 

Dout  a  Fortnight  after  this  you  fhould  fow  another 
either  of  this  Sort,  or  any  other  large  Sort  of 
to  fucceed  thofe,  and  then  continue  to  repeat 
ig  once  a  Fortnight,  till  the  Middle  or  latter  End 
fay,  fome  of  thefe  Kinds,  only  obferving  to  allow 
Marrowfats,  and  other  very  large  Sorts  of  Peas, 
ift  three  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  four  Feet  between 
and  Row  ;  and  the  Rofe  Pea  fhould  be  allowed  at 
eight  or  ten  Inches  Diftance  Plant  from  Plant  in 
lows,  for  thefe  grow  very  large,  and  if  they  have 
Room  allowed  them,  they  will  fpoil  each  other 
rawing  up  very  tall,  and  will  produce  no  Fruit, 
hen  thefe  Plants  come  up,  the  Earth  fhould  be 
n  up  to  their  Shanks  (as  was  before  diredted),  and 
}round  kept  entirely  clear  from  Weeds  •,  and  when 
Plants  are  grown  eight  or  ten  Inches  high,  you 
Id  flick  fome  rough  Boughs,  or  Brufhwood,  into 
round  clofe  to  the  Peas,  for  them  to  ramp  upon, 
:h  will  fupport  them  from  trailing  upon  the  Ground, 
h  is  very  apt  to  rot  the  large-growing  Sorts  of 
,  efpecially  in  wet  Seafons  ;  beftdes,  by  thus  fup- 
ing  them,  the  Air  can  freely  pafs  between  them, 
:h  will  preferve  the  Bloffoms  from  falling  off  before 
:  Time,  and  occafion  them  to  bear  much  better 
if  permited  to  lie  upon  the  Ground,  and  there  will 
loom  to  pafs  between  the  Rows  to  gather  the  Peas 
n  they  are  ripe, 
he  Dwarf  Sorts  of  Peas  may  be  fown  much  clofer 
ther  than  thofe  before-mentioned,  for  thefe  feldom 
above  a  Foot  high,  and  rarely  fpread  above  half  a 
t  in  Width,  fo  that  thefe  need  not  have  more 
irn  than  two  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  not  above 
hch  afunder  in  the  Row.  Thefe  will  produce  a 
d  Quantity  of  Peas,  provided  the  Seafon  be  not 
r-dry,  but  they  feldom  continue  long  in  bearing,  fo 
they  are  not  fo  proper  to  fow  for  the  main  Crop, 
n  a  Quantity  of  Peas  is  expected  for  the  Table, 
r  chief  Excellency  being  for  hot  Beds,  where  they 
produce  a  greater  Quantity  of  Peas  (provided  they 
well  managed)  than  if  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
re  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  loon  dries  them  up. 

’he  Sickle  Pea  is  much  more  common  in  Holland 
i  in  England ,  it  being  the  Sort  moftly  cultivated  in 
:  Country  ;  but  in  England  they  are  only  propagated 
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by  curious  Gentlemen  for  their  own  Table,  and  are 
rarely  brought  into  tire  Markets.  This  Sort  the  Birds 
are  very  fond  of,  and  it  they  are  not  prevented,  many 
Times  deftroy  the  whole  Crop.  This  fhould  be  planted 
in  Rows  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half  afunder,  and  be 
managed  as  hath  been  diredted  for  the  other  Sorts. 

Although  I  have  directed  the  fowing  of  the  large 
Sorts  of  Peas  for  the  great  Crop,  yet  thefe  are  not  fo 
fweet  as  the  early  Hotfpur  Peas ;  therefore  it  will  alfo 
be  proper  to  continue  a  Succefiion  of  thofe  Sorts  through 
the  Seafon,  in  fmall  Quantities,  to  fupply  the  beft 
Table,  which  may  be  done  by  fowing  fome  every 
Week  or  ten  Days ;  but  all  thofe,  which  are  fown  late 
in  the  Seafon,  fhould  have  a  ftrong  moift  Soil,  for  in 
hot  light  Land  they  will  burn  up,  and  come  to  nothing. 

The  large-growing  Sorts  may  be  cultivated  for  the 
common  Ufe  of  the  Family,  becaufe  thefe  will  produce 
in  greater  Quantities  than  the  other1,  and  will  endure 
the  Drought  better,  but  the  early  Kinds  are  by  far  the 
fweeter  tailed  Peas. 

The  beft  of  all  the  large  Kinds  is  the  Marrowfat  *, 
which,  if  gathered  young,  is  a  well-tafted  Pea,  and 
this  will  continue  good  through  the  Month  of  Auguji , 
if  planted  on  a  ftrong  Soil. 

The  gray  and  other  large  Winter  Peas  are  feldom 
cultivated  in  Gardens,  becaufe  they  require  a  great 
deal  of  Room,  but  are  ufually  fown  in  Fields  in  moil 
Parts  of  England.  The  beft  Time  for  fowing  of  thefe 
is  about  the  Begining  of  March ,  when  the  Weather  is 
pretty  dry,  for  if  they  are  put  into  the  Ground  in  a 
very  wet  Seafon,  they  are  apt  to  rot,  efpecially  if 
the  Ground  be  cold  •,  thefe  fhould  be  allowed  at  lealt 
three  Feet  Diftance  Row  from  Row,  and  muft  be  fown 
very  thin  in  the  Rows ;  for  if  they  are  fown  too  thick, 
the  Haulm  will  fpread  fo  as  to  fill  the  Ground,  and 
ramble  over  each  other,  which  will  Gaufe  the  Plants  to 
rot,  and  prevent  their  bearing. 

The  common  white  Pea  will  do  beft  on  light  fandy 
Land,  or  on  a  rich  loofe  Soil.  The  ufual  Method  of 
fowing  thefe  Peas  is  with  a  broad  Call,  and  fo  harrow 
them  in  ;  but  it  is  a  much  better  Way  to  fow  them  in 
Drills  about  two  Feet  afunder,  for  half  the  Quantity 
of  Seed  will  do  for  an  Acre,  and  being  fet  regularly, 
the  Ground  may  be  Hired  with  a  Hoe  to  deftroy  the 
Weeds,  and  earth  up  the  Peas,  which  will  greatly 
improve  them,  and  the  Peas  may  be  much  eafier  cut 
in  Autumn,  when  they  are  ripe.  The  ufual  Time  for 
fowing  of  thefe  Peas  is  about  the  latter  End  of  March , 
or  the  Begining  of  April ,  on  warm  Land,  but  on  cold 
Ground  they  fhould  be  fown  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  later.  In  the  common  Way  of  fowing,  they 
allow  three  Bufhels  or  more  to  an  Acre,  but  if  they  are 
drilled,  one  Bufhel  and  a  Half  will  be  full  enough. 

The  Green  and  Maple  Rouncivals  require  a  ftroager 
Soil  than  the  White,  and  fhould  be  fown  a  little  later 
in  the  Spring;  alfo  the  Drills  fhould  be  made  at  a 
greater  Diftance  from  each  other,  for  as  thefe  are  apt 
to  grow  rank,  efpecially  in  a  wet  Seafon,  they  fhould 
be  fet  in  Rows  two  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  three  Feet 
afunder ;  and  the  Ground  between  the  Rows  fhould  be 
Hired  two  or  three  Times  with  a  Hoe,  which  will  not 
only  deftroy  the  Weeds,  but,  by  earthing  up  the 
Peas,  will  greatly  improve  them,  and  alfo  render  ths 
Ground  better  to  receive  whatever  Crop  is  put  on  it 
the  following  Seafon. 

The  gray  Peas  thrive  beft  on  a  ftrong  clayey  Land  ; 
thefe  are  commonly  fown  under  Furrow,  but  by  this 
Method  they  are  always  too  thick,  and  do  not  come  up 
regular ;  therefore  all  thefe  rank-growing  Plants  fhould 
be  fown  in  Drills,  where  the  Seeds  will  be  more  equally 
fcattered,  and  lodged  at  the  fame  Depth  in  the  Ground  ; 
whereas  in  the  common  Way  fome  of  the  Seeds  lie 
twice  as  deep  as  others*  and  are  not  fcattered  at  equal 
Diftances.  Thefe  may  be  fown  toward  the  End  or 
February ,  as  they  are  much  hardier  than  either  of  the 
former  Sorts,  but  the  Culture  for  thefe  fhould  be  the  fame. 

The  beft  Method  to  fow  thefe  Peas  is  to  draw  a  Drill 
with  a  Hoe  by  a  Line  about  two  Inches  deep,  and  then 
fcatter  the  Seeds  therein  ;  after  which,  with  a  Rake 
you  may  draw  the  Earth  over  them,  whereby  they  will 

be 
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be  equally  covered,  and  this  is  a  vefy  quick  Method 
for  Gardens;  but  where  they  are  Town  in  Fields,  they 
commonly  make  a  (hallow  Furrow  with  the  Plough, 
and  fcatter  the  Seeds  therein,  and  then  with  a  Harrow 
they  cover  them  over  again.  After  this,  the  great  Trouble 
is  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  draw  the 
Earth  up  to  the  Plants ;  this,  in  fuch  Countries  where 
Labour  is  dear,  is  a"  great  Expence  to  do  it  by  the 
Hand  with  a  Hoe;  but  this  may  be  eafily  effected 
with  a  Hoe,  which  may  be  drawn  through  between 
the  Rows,  which  will  entirely  eradicate  the  Weeds, 
and  by  ftiring  the  Soil,  render  it  mellow,  and  greatly 
promote  the  Growth  of  the  Plants. 

When  any  of  thefe  Sorts  are  intended  for  Seed,  there 
fhould  be  as  many  Rows  of  them  left  ungathered,  as 
may  be  thought  neceffary  to  furnifh  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Seed ;  and  when  the  Peas  are  in  flower,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  looked  over  to  draw  out  all  thole 
Plants  which  are  not  of  the  right  Sort ;  for  there  will 
always  be  fome  roguifh  Plants  (as  the  Gardeners  term 
them)  in  every  Sort,  which,  if  left  to  mix,  will  degenerate 
the  Kind.  Thefe  mult  remain  until  their  Pods  are 
changed  brown,  and  begin  to  fplit,  when  you  fhould 
immediately  gather  them  up,  together  with  the  Haulm ; 
and  if  you  have  not  Room  to  flack  them  till  Winter, 
you  may  threfh  them  out  as  foon  as  they  are  dry,  and 
put  them  up  in  Sacks  for  Ufe  ;  but  you  mull  be  very 
careful  not  to  let  them  remain  too  long  abroad  after 
they  are  ripe,  for  if  Wet  fhould  happen,  it  would  rot 
them,  and  Heat,  after  a  Shower  of  Rain,  would  caufe 
their  Pods  to  burft,  and  cafl  forth  their  Seeds,  fo  that 
the  greatefl  Part  of  them  would  be  loft  ;  but,  as  I 
faid  before,  it  is  not  advifable  to  continue  fowing  of 
the  fame  Seed  longer  than  two  Years  for  the  Reafons 
there  laid  down,  but  rather  to  exchange  their  Seeds 
every  Year,  or  every  two  Years  at  leaft,  whereby  you 
may  always  exped  to  have  them  prove  right. 

PISUM  CORDATUM.  See  Cardiofpermum. 

P1TTONIA.  See  Tournefortia. 

PLANTA,  a  Plant,  is  defined  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
John  Martyn  to  be  an  organical  Body,  deftitute  of 
Senfe,  and  fpontaneous  Motion,  adhering  to  another 
Body  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  draw  from  it  its  Nourifh- 
ment,  and  having  Power  of  propagating  itfelf  by  Seed. 
As  to  the  Parts,  of  which  a  Plant  confifls,  they  are  the 
Root,  Stalk,  Leaf,  Flower,  and  Fruit. 

Plant  and  Vegetable  are  pretty  near  Terms  fynony- 
mous,  all  Plants  being  Vegetables.  Dr.  Boerhaave 
defines  a  Vegetable  to  be  a  Body  generated  of  the 
Earth,  or  fomething  arifing  of  the  Earth,  to  which  it 
adheres,  or  is  connected  by  Parts  called  Roots,  through 
which  it  receives  the  Matter  of  its  Nourifhment  and 
Increafe,  and  conftfts  of  Juices  and  Veffels  fenfibly 
diftind  from  each  other  ;  or  a  Vegetable  is  an  organi¬ 
cal  Body,  compofed  of  Veffels  and  Juices,  ev.ery-where 
diftinguifhable  from  each  other ;  to  which  Body  grow 
Roots  or  Parts,  whereto  it  adheres,  and  from  which  it 
derives  the  Matter  of  its  Life  and  Growth. 

This  Definition  furnifhes  a  juft  and  adequate  Idea  of 
a  Vegetable ;  for  by  its  confiding  of  Veffels  and  Juices, 
it  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  Foffil,  and  by  its  adhering  to 
another  Body,  and  deriving  its  Nourifhment  therefrom, 
it  is  diftinguifhed  from  an  Animal. 

A  Vegetable  is  defined  an  organical  Body,  becaufe 
confifting  of  different  Parts,  which  jointly  concur  to 
the  Exercife  of  the  fame  Functions,  adhering  by  fome 
of  its  Parts  to  another  Body  ;  for  we  know  of  no  Plant 
that  is  abfolutely  vague  and  fluduating,  but  has  ftill 
a  Body  it  adheres  to,  though  that  Body  may  be  various, 
e.  g.  Earth,  as  in  our  common  Plants ;  Stone,  as  in 
Rock  Plants ;  Water,  as  in  Sea  Plants;  and  Air,  as  in 
fome  Mucilages. 

As  to  thofe  few  Plants  which  appear  to  float  in  the 
Water,  their  Manner  of  Growth  is  fomething  anoma¬ 
lous.  Monfieur  Tournefort  has  fhewn  that  all  Plants 
do  not  arife  ftridly  from  Seeds,  but  that  fome,  inftead 
of  Semen,  depofit  or  let  fall  a  little  Drop  of  Juice,  which, 
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finking  in  the  Water,  reaches  the  Bottom,  o: '( 
Rock,  &c.  in  its  Way,  to  which  it  flicks,  ftrike!  i, 
and  (hoots  into  Branches  ;  fuch  is  the  Origin  of 
Add,  that  the  Root  of  a  Plant  may  have  an  5 
ation  at  Pleafure,  with  refped  to  the  Body  )( 
of,  nor  needs  it  either  be  lowed  or  highef  , 
Accordingly  in  Aloes,  Mifleto,  Coral,  Modes,  j? 
gufes,  &c.  the  Root  is  frequently  uppermoft,  *  \ 
Growth  downwards. 

The  Veffels  or  containing  Parts  of  Plants  co 
mere  Earth,  bound  or  connected  together  by  ( 
a  Gluten ,  which  being  exhaufted  by  Fire,  Air, 
or  the  like,  the  Plant  moulders,  or  returns  aga 
its  Earth  or  Duft.  Thus,  in  Vegetables  burnt 
intenfeft  Fire,  the  Earth  or  Matter  of  the  Vel 
left  entire,  and  indiffoluble  by  its  utmoft  Force 
confequently  the  Matter  thereof  is  neither  Wate 
Air,  nor  Salt,  nor  Sulphur,  but  Earth  alone. 

The  Root  or  Part  whereby  Vegetables  are  con 
to  their  Matrix ,  and  by  which  they  receive  their 
tious  Juice,  confifls  of  an  infinite  Number  of  abf< 
Veffels,  which,  being  difperfed  through  the  Inte 
of  the  Earth,  attrad  or  imbibe  the  Juices  of  the 
confequently,  every  Thing  in  the  Earth  that  is  dill 
in  Water,  is  liable  to  be  imbibed,  as  Air,  Salt 
Fumes  of  Mineral,  Metal,  &c.  and  of  thefe  Plants 
confift. 

Thefe  Juices  are  drawn  from  the  Farth  very  ( 
but  by  the  Sruclure  and  Fabrick  of  the  Plant,  ar 
various  Veffels  they  are  drained  through,  be 
changed,  further  elaborated,-  fecreted,  and  affirh 
to  the  Subftance  of  the  Plant. 

The  Motion  of  the  nutritious  Juices  of  Vege; 
is  produced  much  like  that  of  Blood  in  Animal 
the  Adion  of  the  Air ;  in  Effect,  there  is  fome 
equivalent  to  Relpiration  throughout  the  whole  I 

The  Difcovery  of  this  we  owe  to  the  admi> 
Malpighi,  who  firft  obferved  that  Vegetables  coni, 
two  Series  or  Orders  of  Veffels ;  firft,  fuch  as  re! 
and  convey  the  alimental  Juices,  anfwering  tc 
Arteries,  Ladeals,  Veins,  £sV.  of  Animals;  fecoi; 
Trachea,  or  Air  Veffels,  which  are  long  hollow  F 
wherein  Air  is  commonly  received  and  expelled, 
infpired  and  expired;  within  which  T rachea  he  f 
all  the  former  Series  of  Veffels  are  contained.. 

Flence  it  follows  that  the  Pleat  of  a  Year,  na 
a  Day,  of  a  Angle  Hour  or  Minute,  mud  havi 
Effed  on  the  Air  included  in  thefe  Trachea ,  i.  e.  tl 
rarefy  it,  and  confequently  dilate  the  Trachea ,  wh 
arifes  a  perpetual  Spring  or  Source  of  Adion  to  1: 
mote  the  Circulation  in  Plants. 

PLANTAGO.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  12 6.  Tab.  48. . 
Gen.  Plant.  133.  Plantain.  To  this  Genus  Dr.  Lin) 
has  joined  the  Coronopus  and  Pfyllium  of  Tcurnej 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  called  Hartfhorn,  the  latter  F 
wort.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  diftind  Species, 
fome  Varieties,  but  as  they  are  rarely  cultivated! 
Gardens,  1  (hall  not  enumerate  them  all  here,  and  f 
only  mention  fuch  of  them  as  grow  naturally  in  h 
land.  Of  the  Plantain  there  are  the  following;  So; 
the  common  broad-leaved  Plantain,  called  Waybre 
the  great  hoary  Plantain  or  L.ambs-tongue ;  the  iv 
row-leaved  Plantain  or  Ribwort,  and  the  follow! 
Varieties  have  alfo  been  found  in  England ,  which  * 
accidental ;  the  Befom  Plantain,  and  Rofe  Plant;!* 
The  Plantains  grow  naturally  in  Paftures  in  mod  P;j 
of  England ,  and  are  frequently  very  troublefome  Weei 
The  common  Plantain  and  Ribwort  Plantain  are  b| 
ufed  in  Medicine,  and  are  fo  well  known  as  to  need* 
Defcription. 

Of  the  Coronopus  or  Buckfhorn  Plantain  there  j! 
two  Varieties  growing  in  England ,  viz.  the  com  nl 
Buckfhorn  which  grows  plentifully  on  Heaths  evl 
where,  and  the  narrow-leaved  Weljh  Sort  which  is  foil 
upon  many  of  the  Weljh  Mountains,  The  firft  of  thl 
was  formerly  cultivated  as  a  Sallet  Herb  in  Garde| 
but  has  been  long  banifhed  from  thence  for  its  rank  tl 
agreeable  Flavour;  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  MediciS 
There  has  been  one  Species  of  Pfyllium  or  Flea-wl 
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l  ^rowing  naturally  in  England ,  which  is  the  Sort 
in  Medicine,  which  was  in  the  Earth  thrown  out 
e  Bottom  of  the  Canals  which  were  dug  for  the 
>a  Water  Works,  where  it  grew  in  great  Plenty. 
Seeds  of  this  muft  have  been  buried  there  fome 
for  no  Perfon  remembers  any  of  the  Plants 
ing  in  that  neighbourhood  before';  The  Seeds  of 
ire  fometimes  ufed,  which  are  imported  from  the 
i  of  France. 

lere  are  feveral  Varieties  of  all  thefe  three  Sorts, 
i  are  fometimes  prelerved  in  Botanick  Gardens, 
aving  no  Beauty,  they  are  not  admited  into  any 
fo  I  fhall  pafs  them  over  here,  as  being  Weeds 
:-ever  they  are  permited  to  feed. 

.ANTAIN-TREE.  See  Mufa. 

.ANTING.  Although  the  Method  of  planting 
various  Sorts  of  Trees  is  fully  fet  down  under 
everal  Articles,  where  each  Kind  is  mentioned  ; 
t  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  fomething  in  general 
that  Head  in  this  Place,  which  fhall  be  fet  down 
iefly  as  poffible.  And, 

rft,  The  firft  Thing  in  the  planting  of  Trees  is  to 
ire  the  Ground  (according  to  the  different  Sorts 
rees  you  intend  to  plant),  before  the  Trees  are 
i  out  of  the  Earth  •,  for  you  fhould  fuffer  them  to 
in  as  little  Time  out  of  the  Ground  as  poffible. 
taking  up  the  Trees  you  fhould  carefully  dig 
the  Earth  round  their  Roots,  fo  as  to  come  at 
feveral  Parts  to  cut  them  off ;  for  if  they  are 
out  of  the  Ground  without  Care,  the  Roots  will 
oken  and  bruifed  very  much  to  the  great  Injury 
re  Trees.  When  you  have  taken  them  up,  the 
Thing  is  to  prepare  them  for  planting  ;  in  doing 
ffch  there  are  two  Things  to  be  principally  regard- 
the  one  is  to  prepare  the  Roots,  and  the  other,  to 
:  their  Heads  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  may  be  mod 
reable  in  promoting,  the  future  Growth  of  the 

s. 

id  firft  as  to  the  Roots ;  all  the  fmall  Fibres  are  to 
it  off  as  near  to  the  Place  from  whence  they  are 
need  as  may  be  (excepting  fuch  Trees  as  are  to  be 
nted  immediately  after  they  are  taken  up) ;  other- 
the  Air  will  turn  all  the  fmall  Roots  and  Fibres 

t,  which,  if  permited  to  remain  on  when  the  Tree  is 
:ed,  will  grow  mouldy,  and  decay,  and  thereby 
:ly  injure  the  new  Fibres  which  are  produced,  fo 
many  Times  the  Trees  mifearry  for  Want  of  duly 
ving  this.  After  the  Fibres  are  cut  off,  you  fhould 
eoff  all  the  bruifed  or  broken  Roots  fmooth,  other- 
they  are  apt  to  rot,  and  diftemper  the  Trees ;  you 
Id  alfo  cut  out  all  irregular  Roots  which  crofs  each 

r,  and  all  downright  Roots  (efpecially  in  Fruit  Trees) 

:  be  cut  off-,  fo  that  when  the  Roots  are  regularly 
ed,  they  may  in  fome  Meafure  refemble  the  Fin- 
of  a  Hand  when  fpread  open  ;  then  you  fhould 
:en  the  larger  Roots  in  Proportion  to  the  Age  and 
rgth  of  the  Tree,  as  alfo  the  particular  Sorts  of 
s  are  to  be  confidered  ;  for  the  Walnut,  Mul- 
h  and  fome  other  tender-rooted  Kinds  fhould  not 
tuned  fo  clofe,  as  the  more  hardy  Sorts  of  Fruit  or 
ft  Trees,  which  in  young  Fruit  Trees,  fuch  as 

s,  Apples,  Plums,  Peaches,  Cfc.  that  are  one 
'  old  from  buding  or  grafting,  may  be  left  about 
t  or  nine  Inches  long  *,  but  in  older  Trees  they 
:  be  left  of  a  much  greater  Length  but  this  is  to 
nderftood  of  the  larger  Roots  only,  for  the  fmall 

muft  be  cut  quite  out,  or  pruned  very  fhort. 
ir  extreme  Parts,  which  are  generally  very  weak, 
monly  decay  after  moving,  fo  that  it  is  the  better 
r  entirely  to  difplace  them. 

he  next  Thing  is  the  pruning  of  their  Heads,  which 
t  be  differently  performed  in  different  Trees,  and 
Defign  of  the  Trees  muft  alfo  be  confidered  ;  for  if 
are  Fruit  Trees,  and  intended  for  Walls  or  Efpa- 
>  it  is  the  better  Way  to  plant  them  with  the  greateft 
:  of  their  Heads,  which  fhould  remain  on  until  the 
ng,  juft  before  the  Trees  begin  to  fhoot-,  when  they 
t  be  cut  down  to  five  or  fix  Eyes  (as  is  fully  fet 
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down  in  the  feveral  Articles  of  the  various  Kinds  of 
Fruit),  being  very  Careful,  in  doing  of  this,  not  to 
difturb  the  new  Roots. 

But  if  the  Tfees  are  deffgned  for  Standards,  you 
fhould  prune  off  all  the  fmall  Branches  clofe  to  the 
Places  where  they  are  produced  ;  as  alfo  irregular 
Branches  which  crofs  each  other*  and  by  their  Motion, 
when  agitated  by  the  Wind,  rub  and  bruife  their  Bark^ 
fo  as  to  occafion  many  Times  great  Wounds  in  thofe 
Places  -,  befides,  it  makes  a  difagreeable  Appearance 
to  the  Sight,  and  adds  to  the  Clofenefs  of  its  Head, 
which  fhould  be  always  avoided  in  Fruit  Trees,  whole 
Branches  fhould  be  preferved  as  far  diftant  frofn  each 
other,  as  they  are  ufually  produced  when  in  a  regular 
Way  of  Growth  (which  is  in  all  Sorts  of  Trees  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  Size  of  their  Leaves,  and  Magnitude 
of  their  Fruit) ;  for  when  their  Heads  are  very  thick, 
which  is  often  occafioned  by  the  unfkilful  fhortening 
of  their  Branches,  the  Sun  and  Air  cannot  freely  pafs 
between  the  Leaves,  fo  that  the  Fruit  muft  be  fmall 
and  ill-tafted.  But  to  return  :  After  having  difplaced 
thefe  Branches,  you  fhould  alfo  cut  off  all  fuch  Parts 
of  Branches,  as  have  by  any  Accident  been  broken  or 
wounded-,  for  thefe  will  remain  a  difagreeable  Sight,  and 
oftdn  occafion  a  Difeafe  in  the  Tree.  But  you  fhould 
by  no  means  cut  off  the  main  leading  Shoots,  as  is  by 
too  many  pradtifed,  for  thofe  are  neeeffary  to  attradl  the 
Sap  from  the  Root,  and  thereby  promote  the  Growth 
of  the  Tree;  for  from  feveral  Experiments  which  I 
made  the  Winter  1729,  by  cuting  off  the  Branches  of 
feveral  Sorts  of  Trees,  and  puting  them  into  Phials 
filled  with  Water,  whofe  Tops  were  clofely  covered  to 
prevent  the  evaporating  of  the  Water*  1  found,  that 
thofe  Shoots,  whofe  leading  Buds  were  preferved,  did 
attradt  the  Moifture  in  much  greater  Quantities  than 
thofe  Shoots,  whofe  Tops  were  cut  off;  and  from  feveral 
Experiments  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  \Ve  find  that 
great  Quantities  of  Moifture  are  imbibed  at  Wounds, 
where  Branches  are  cut  off ;  fo  that  by  thus  fhortening 
the  Branches,  the  Wet,  which  generally  falls  in  greac 
Plenty  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  is  plentifully  imbibed, 
and  for  Want  of  Leaves  to  perfpire  it  off,  mixes  with 
the  Sap  of  the  Trees,  and  thereby  diftendingthe  Veffels, 
deftroys  their  contradting  Force,  which  many  Times 
kills  the  Tree,  or  at  leaft  weakens  it  fo  much,  as  not 
to  be  recovered  again  for  fome  Years,  as  I  have  feveral 
Times  obferved. 

But  being  willing  to  try  the  Experiment  in  the 
Month  of  Odlober  1733,  1  made  Choice  of  two  Standard 
Almond  Trees  of  equal  Strength  and  Age*,  thefe  I 
took  up  as  carefully  as  poffible,  and  having  prepared 
their  Roots  as  before  diredted,  I  pruned  their  Heads  in 
the  following  Manner,  viz.  from  one  of  them  I  only 
cut  off  the  fmall  Branches,  and  fuch  as  were  bruifed  of 
broken,  but  preferyed  ail  the  ftrong  ones  entire  ;  of 
the  other,  I  fhortened  all  the  ftrong  Branches,  and 
pruned  off  the  weak  and  broken  Shoots,  as  is  the  com-* 
mon  Pradtice.  Thefe  two  Trees  I  planted  in  the  fame 
Soil,  and  to  the  fame  Situation,  gave  them  both  equal 
Attendance,  and  managed  them  both  as  nearly  alike  as 
poffible  ;  yet  in  the  Spring,  when  thefe  Trees  began  to 
fhoot,  that,  whofe  Branches  were  entirely  preferved, 
came  out  early,  continued  to  fhoot  ftronger,  and  is  at 
prefent  much  larger,  and  in  better  Health  than  the 
other.  And  fince  this  I  have  made  feveral  other  Expe¬ 
riments  of  the  like  Nature,  which  have  conftantly  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  fame  Manner,  from  whence  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  the  fhortening  of  the  Branches  is  a 
great  Injury  to  all  new-planted  Trees,  efpecially  to 
Cherries  and  Horfe  Cheftnuts,  which  are  frequently 
killed  by  fhortening  their  Branches  when  they  are 
removed. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  Trees  for  planting,  we 
muft  now  proceed  to  the  placing  them  into  the  Ground, 
but  before  this,  1  would  advife,  if  the  Trees  have  been 
long  out  of  the  Ground,  fo  that  the  Roots  are  dried, 
to  place  them  in  Water  eight  or  ten  Hours  before  they 
are  planted,  obferving  to  put  them  in  fuch  Manner, 
that  their  Heads  may  remain  eredt,  and  their  Roots 
only  immerfed  therein,  , which  will  fwell-  the  dried 
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Vefiels  of  the  Roots,  and  prepare  them  to  imbibe 
Nourilhment  from  the  Earth.  In  fixing  of  them  great 
Regard  lhould  be  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  which 
if  cold  and  moift,  the  Trees  fhould  be  planted  very 
(hallow;  as  alfo,  if  it  be  a  hard  Rock  or  Gravel,  it 
will  be  much  the  better  Way  to  raife  a  Hill  of  Earth 
where  each  Tree  is  to  be  planted,  than  to  dig  into  the 
Rock  or  Gravel,  and  fill  it  up  with  Earth  (as  is  too 
often  prabtifed),  whereby  the  Trees  are  planted;  as  it 
were  in  a  Tub,  there  being  but  little  Room  for  their 
Roots  to  extend  *,  fo  that  after  two  or  three  Years 
Growth,  when  their  Roots  have  extended  to  the  Sides 
of  the  Hole,  they  are  Hoped  by  the  Rock  or  Gravel, 
can  get  no  farther,  and  the  Trees  will  decline,  and  in 
afew  Years  die;  befides,  thefe  Holes  detain  the  Moift ure 
fo,  that  the  Fibres  of  the  Plants  are  often  roted  thereby. 
But  when  they  are  raifed  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  their  Roots  will  extend,  and  find  Nourifhment, 
though  the  Earth  upon  the  Rock  or  Gravel  be  not 
three  Inches  thick,  as  may  be  frequently  obferVed, 
where  Trees  are  growing  upon  fuch  Soils. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  obferved  is  to  place  the  Tree 
in  the  Hole  in  fuch  Manner,  that  the  Roots  may  be 
about  the  fame  Depth  in  the  Ground,  as  they  were 
growing  before  they  were  taken  up  ;  then  break  the 
Earth  fine  with  a  Spade,  and  fcatter  it  into  the  Hole, 
fo  that  it  may  fall  in  between  every  Root,  that  there 
may  be  no  Hollownefs  in  the  Earth  (but  you  fhould  by 
no  means  lift  or  lcreen  the  Mold,  for  Reafons  given  in 
fome  other  Places) ;  then  having  filled  in  the  Earth, 
you  fhould  gently  tread  it  clofe  with  your  Feet,  but  do 
not.  make  it  too  hard,  which  is  a  very  great  Fault, 
efpecially  if  the  Ground  is  ftrong  or  wtt. 

Having  thus  planted  the  Trees,  you  fhould  provide 
a  Parcel  of  Stakes,  which  fhould  be  driven  down  by 
the  Sides  of  the  Trees,  and  (aliened  thereto  to  fupport 
them  from  being  blown  down  or  difplaced  by  the  Wind, 
and  then  lay  fome  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
about  their  Roots,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  of  Standard  Trees  which 
call  their  Leaves;  for  fuch  as  are  planted  againft  Walls 
fhould  have  their  Branches  faflened  to  the  Wall  to 
prevent  the  Trees  being  difplaced  by  the  Wind,  and 
there  is  no  Difference  in  their  Management,  but  only  to 
preferve  their  Heads  entire,  and  to  place  their  Roots 
about  five  Inches  from  the  Wall,  inclining  their  Heads 
thereto;  and  the  Spring  following,  juft  before  they 
(hoot,  their  Heads  fhould  be  cut  down  to  five  or  fix 
Buds,  as  is  fully  directed  under  the  feveral  Articles  of 
the  different  Kinds  of  Fruit. 

As  to  the  watering  of  all  new -planted  Trees,  I  fhould 
advife  it  to  be  done  with  great  Moderation,  nothing 
being  more  injurious  to  them  than  over- watering. 
Examples  enough  of  this  Kind  may  have  been  leen  in 
many  Parts  of  England ,  where  there  has  been  Planta¬ 
tions  made,  which  have  been  over-watered,  whereby 
the  greateft  Part  have  failed,  or  thofe,  which  have 
furvived,  have  made  little  Progrefs,  occafioned  by  the 
Abundance  of  Water  given  to  them,  whereby  the  Fibres 
were  roted  off  as  foon  as  produced.  And  how  can 
any  Perfon  imagine  that  a  Tree  fhould  thrive,  when 
the  Ground,  in  which  it  is  planted,  is  continually 
floated  with  Water?  for  by  an  Experiment  made  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  in  placing  the  Roots  of  a  Dwarf 
Pear  Tree  in  Water,  the  Quantity  of  Moifture  imbibed 
decreafed  very  much  daily,  becaufe  the  Sap  Veffels  of 
the  Roots,  like  thofe  of  the  cut-off  Boughs  in  the  fame 
Experiment,  were  fo  faturated  and  clogged  with  Moi¬ 
fture,  by  (landing  in  Water,  that  more  of  it  could  not 
be  drawn  up.  And  this  Experiment  was  tried  upon 
a  Tree  which  was  full  of  Leaves,  and  thereby  more 
capable  to  difcharge  a  large  Quantity  of  Moifture  than 
fuch  Trees  as  are  entirely  deftituteof  Leaves ;  fo  that  it 
is  impofiible  fuch  Trees  can  thrive,  where  the  Moifture 
is  too  great  about  their  Roots. 

The  Seafons  fo*  planting  are  various,  according  to 
the  different  Sorts  of  Trees,  or  the  Soil  in  which  they 
are  planted,  for  fuch  Trees  whofe  Leaves  fall  off  in 
Winter ;  the  belt  Time  is  the  Begining  of  Ottober, 
provided  the  Soil  be  dry,  but  for  a  very  wet  Soil, 
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it  is  better  to  defer  it  until  the  latter  End  of  Febn  * 
or  the  Begining  of  March ;  and  for  many  Kind  c 
Evergreens,  the  Begining  of  April  is  by  far  the  >| 
Seafon,  though  fome  Sorts  may  be  fiafely  remove  a 
Midjkmmer ,  provided  they  are  not  to  be  carried  r 
far  ;  but  you  fhould  always  make  Choice  of  a  ck  \ 
Seafon,  if  poffible  at  that  Time  of  the  Year,  v  L 
they  will  take  frefh  Root  in  a  few  Days.  And,  or  i 
contrary,  when  thefe  Trees  are  removed  in  Wi:  , 
during  which  Time  they  are  almoft  in  a  State  of  1  ] 
they  do  not  take  Root  until  the  Spring  advances, 
lets  the  Sap  in  Motion  ;  fo  that  many  Times  they 
efpecially  if  the  Winter  proves  fevere. 

As  to  the  preparing  the  Soil  for  planting,  that  i  | 
alfo  be  done  to  (bit  the  different  Sorts  of  Trees,  1 
requiring  a  light  Soil,  others  a  ftrong  one,  &V. 
this  is  fully  fet  down  in  the  feveral  Articles  of  Ti 
under  their  proper  Heads,  to  which  the  Reade 
defined  to  turn,  though  for  the  Fruit  Trees  in  gen< 
a  frefh  Soil  from  a  Failure  Ground,  which  is  nei 
too  light  and  dry,  nor  overftrong  and  moift,  but  ra 
a  gentle  foft  loamy  Earth  is  to  be  prefered,  providi 
be  expoled  fome  Time.  And  if  it  be  for  Wall  Tret 
will  be  the  better  if  the  Borders  are  filled  with  this  E 
fix  or  eight  Feet  wide,  but  it  need  not  be  above 
Feet  and  a  Half  deep  at  moft;  for  when  the  Bor 
are  made  too  deep,  the  Roots  of  thefe  Trees 
enticed  downward,  which  is  of  bad  Confequeno 
Fruit  Trees,  as  hath  been  elfewhere  obferved.  ' 
fame  alfo  mud  be  obferved  for^Standard  Trees  (v,| 
frefh  Earth  is  brought  to  the  Places  in  which  they 
planted),  not  to  make  the  Holes  too  deep,  but  ra 
let  them  have  the  fame  Quantity  of  Earth  in  Wi( 
which  is  much  to  be  prefered. 

There  are  feveral  Perlons  who  diredl  the  placing 
the  fame  Side  of  the  Tree  to  the  South,  which  be 
removing  had  that  Pofition,  as  a  material  Circumda 
to  be  ftridlly  regarded;  but  from  feveral  Trials  wl 
I  have  made,  1  could  not  obferve  the  lead  Differe! 
in  the  Growth  of  thofe  Trees  which  were  fo  plat 
and  others  which  were  reverfed  ;  fo  that  I  conclud 
is  not  of  any  Confequence  to  obferve  this  Method. 

The  Diftance  which  Trees  fhould  be  planted  : 
muft  alfo  be  proportioned  to  their  feveral  Kinds,  *and 
feveral  Purpoles  for  which  they  are  intended,  all  wh 
is  explained  under  their  feveral  Heads ;  but  Fi 
Trees,  planted  either  againft  Walls,  or  for  Efpal 
fhould  be  allowed  the  following  Diftances :  For  rr 
Sorts  of  vigorous-fhooting  Pear  Trees,  thirty-fix  Fe 
for  Apricots,  fixteen  or  eighteen  Feet ;  Apples,  twen 
five  or  thirty  Feet ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  twe 
Feet;  Cherries  and  Plums,  twenty-five  Feet,  acco 
ing  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  or  the  Height  of  ! 
Wall.  But  as  thefe  Things  are  mentioned  in  th 
feveral  Articles,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  repeat  any  m 
in  this  Place. 

What  hath  been  mentioned  on  this  Article  chk 
relates  to  Fruit  Trees  and  Evergreens,  for  the  ado, 
ing  of  Gardens  ;  but  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  pla 
ing  of  Foreft  and  other  Trees,  which  are  in  all  la: 
Plantations  of  Parks  and  extenfive  Gardens  the  modi 
merous.  The  modern  Practice  of  tranfplanting  thefe  Sc 
of  Trees  from  Pledge-rows  and  Woods  of  large  Siz 
and  at  a  great  Expence,  has  too  generally  prevailed 
this  Kingdom,  the  Generality  of  Planters  being  in  t 
great  Hafte,  and  by  a  miftaken  Notion  of  fxvi 
Time,  begin  by  tranfplanting  fuch  large  Trees  as  t! 
find  on  their  own  Eftates,  or  they  can  procure  in  th 
Neighbourhood,  and  pleafe  themfelves  with  the  Hoj 
of  having  fine  Plantations  foon  ;  but  if,  inftead 
removing  thefe  Trees,  they  would  begin  by  making 
N urfery,  and  rai  fing  of  their  T rees  from  Seeds,  they  wen 
fet  out  in  a  right  Method,  and  fave  a  great  Expence  a 
much  Time,  and  they  would  have  the  conftant  Pk 
fure  of  feeing  their  Trees  annually  advance  in  th 
Growth,  inftead  of  their  growing  worfe,  as  will  alwa 
be  the  Cafe  where  old  Trees  are  removed,  thouj 
many  Perfons  flatter  themfelves  with  the  Hopes 
fuccefs,  when  they  find  their  Trees  (hoot  out  the  ft 
lowing  Seafon ;  and  as  thefe  will  often  continue 
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for  feme  Years  after,  lb  they  continue  their  Ex- 
tions,  till  after  a  Number  of  Years  (when  they 
t  have  had  feedling  Trees  grown  up  to  a  fine  Size, 
y  had  been  fown  at  the  Time  the  large  Trees  were 
;d)  they  find  their  Trees  annually  decaying,  when 
moft  cxpe&ed  their  Increafe  ;  for  of  all  the  Plan¬ 
ts  which  I  have  yet  feen  of  thefe  large  Trees  of 
;0rt,  there  is  not  one  which  has  ever  fucceeded. 
if  thole  Perfons  who  are  difpofed  to  plant,  would 
kind  to  themfelves  as  to  furvey  with  Attention, 
my  of  the  modern  Plantations  as  they  conveniently 
they  will  be  convinced  of  the  Truth  of  this  Fa£t ; 
here  are  very  few  who  give  themfelves  Time  to  de- 
lCe  before  they  begin,  lb  that  until  they  meet  with 
pointments,  they  lcarce  refled:  on  what  they  are 

r.  And  it  too  often  happens,  that  the  Perfons 
ayed  in  the  executing,  either  through  Ignorance, 
me  other  Motive,  encourage  this  Pradice  of 
ing. 

fonre  of  thefe  Plantations,  all  the  Elms  which 
[  be  procured  from  the  neighbouring  Pledge  Rows 
been  removed,  moft  of  which  have  been  Suckers 
reed  from  the  old  Stumps,  fo  have  fcarce  any  Roots : 
e  have,  at  a  great  Expence,  been  planted  and  wa- 
,  and  perhaps  many  of  them  have  made  confider- 
Shoots,  the  Length  of  the  Stem  all  the  Way  at 
r  Knot,  and  many  of  them  have  continued  ten  or 
>e  Years  alive,  but  have  not  increafed  in  the  Girt 
eir  Stems  half  an  Inch,  and  all  that  Time  have 
decaying  at  their  Heart,  and  growing  hollow  ; 
rat  when  a  fevere  Froft  in  Winter,  or  a  great 
ight  in  Summer,  has  happened,  there  has  been  an 
ft  total  Deftrudion  of  the  Trees, 
other  Places  I  have  feen  great  Numbers  of  tall 
i  tranfplanted,  which  have  appeared  to  thrive  when 
ftanted  ;  but  in  five  or  fix  Years  have  begun  to  de- 
x  their  Top,  and  have  leifurely  died  to  the  Ground, 
which  nothing  can  be  a  more  difagreeable  Sight  to 
)wner.  And  the  Method  which  is  commonly  prac- 
in  tranfplanting  of  thefe  Trees  would  deftroy  them, 
there  a  Poffibility  of  fuch  large  Trees  furviving 
Removal,  which  is,  that  of  cuting  off  all  their 
ches;  for,  were  the  fame  pradifed  by  a  Tree  of 
ime  Age  unremoved,  it  would  Hint  the  Growth  fo 
h  as  not  to  be  recovered  in  feveral  Years,  nor 
d  it  ever  arrive  to  the  Size  of  Iuch  as  have  all  their 
ches  left  on  them.  But  the  Reafon  given  for  this 
tice  is,  that  if  the  Branches  were  left  upon  the 

s,  they  could  not  be  fupported,  the  Winds  would 
w  them  out  of  the  Ground  ;  and  another  (which  is 
Philofophy)  is,  that  as  the  Roots  have  been  greatly 
ced  by  tranfplanting,  fo  the  Heads  of  the  Trees 
Id  be  reduced  in  the  fame  Proportion.  As  to  the 

it  muft  be  allowed,  that  Trees  which  are  removed 
great  Heads,  are  with  great  Difficulty  prelerved 
heir  upright  Situation  •,  for  the  Winds  will  have 
Power  againft  the  Branches  as  to  overfet  the  Trees, 
ley  are  not  very  ftrongly  fupported  with  Ropes, 
refore  this  may  be  brought  as  an  Objedion  to  the 
fplanting  of  large  Trees,  rather  than  in  Support  of 
adice  which  is  fo  prejudicial  to  them  •,  and  as  to 
other  Reafon,  it  has  no  Foundation  ;  for  if  large 
putations  are  made  at  the  Root,  there  fhould  not 
le  lame  pradiledon  the  Head  •,  becaufe  the  wotind- 
}art  of  the  Head  will  imbibe  the  Air  at  every  Ori- 
to  the  great  Prejudice  of  the  Tree.  Befide  this,  if 
oay  any  Regard  to  the  Dodrine  of  the  circulating 
he  Juices  in  Plants,  we  muft  allow,  that  the  Heads 
ie  Trees  are  equally  ufeful  to  nourifh  the  Roots,  as 
Roots  are  to  the  Heads ;  fo  that  if  there  is  a  W afte 
Sap  both  at  the  Top  and  Bottom  of  the  Trees,  it 
l  weaken  them  in  Proportion.  For  whoever  will 
-t  the  Trouble  to  try  the  Experiment  on  two  Trees 
iqual  Age  and  Health,  and  cut  the  Branches  off 
n  one,  and  leave  them  upon  the  other  at  the  Time 
tanfplanting  •,  if  the  latter  is  well  fecured  from  blow¬ 
down,  it  will  be  found  to  fucceed  much  better  than 
other  ;  or  if  the  fame  Thing  is  pradifed  upon  two 
es  left  (landing,  the  Tree  whole  Branches  are  cut 
will  not  make  half  the  Progrefs  as  the  other,  nor 
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will  the  Stem  increafe  in  its  Bulk  half  fo  faft.  There¬ 
fore  where  Trees  are  tranfplanted  young,  there  will  be 
no  Neceffity  lor  ufing  this  unnatural  Amputation,  and 
the  Succefs  of  thefe  Plantations  will  always  give  Plea- 
fure  to  the  Owner.  I  have  feen  fome  Plantations  of 
Oak  Trees,  which  were  made  fifty  Years  ago,  and  had 
thriven  beyond  Expedation  moft  Part  of  the  Time,  but 
are  now  annually  decaying,  and  feem  as  if  they  would 
not  continue  many  Years  longer,  when  the  Trees  on 
the  fame  Soil  and  in  the  fame  Situation,  which  were 
left  (landing,  are  in  perfed  Health  and  Vigour;  and 
fome  of  thefe  tranfplanted  Trees  which  have  been  cut 
clown,  were  found  to  be  of  little  Value,  their  Timber 
being  fhaken  and  bad. 

It  is  common  to  hear  Perfons  remarking,  that  from 
the  prefent  Spirit  of  planting,  great  Advantages  will 
accrue  to  the  Publick  by  the  Increafe  of  Timber ;  but 
whoever  is  the  lead  (killed  in  the  Growth  of  Timber 
muft  know,  that  little  is  to  be  expeded  from  any  of  the 
Plantations  which  have  lately  been  made  ;  for  there  are 
few  Perfons  who  have  had  this  in  their  View  when  they 
commenced  Planters,  and  of  thofe  few  fcarce  any  of 
them  have  fet  out  right;  for  there  never  was  any  valu¬ 
able  Timber  produced  from  Trees  which  were  tranf¬ 
planted  of  any  confiderable  Size,  nor  is  any  of  the  Tim¬ 
ber  of  the  Trees  which  are  tranfplanted  young,  equal 
in  Goodnefs  to  that  which  has  grown  from  the  Seeds 
unremoved.  Befide,  if  we  coniider  the  Sorts  of  Trees 
which  are  ufually  planted,  it  will  be  found,  that  they 
are  not  defigned  for  Timber  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  late  Method  of 
planting  has  not  rather  been  prejudicial  to  the  Growth 
and  Increafe  of  Timber,  than  otherwife. 

Before  I  quit  this  Subjed  of  planting,  I  muft  beg 
Leave  to  obferve,  that  moft  People  are  fo  much  in  a 
Hurry  about  planting,  as  not  to  take  Time  to  prepare 
their  Ground  for  the  Reception  of  Trees  ;  but  frequent¬ 
ly  make  Holes  and  (tick  in  the  Trees,  amongft  all 
Sorts  of  Rubbifh  which  is  growing  upon  the  Land : 
And  I  have  frequently  obferved,  that  there  has  not 
been  any  Care  afterward  taken,  to  dig  the  Ground,  or- 
root  out  the  noxious  Plants  ;  but  the  Trees  have  been 
left  to  druggie  with  thefe  bad  Neighbours,  who  have 
had  long  Poffefiion  of  the  Ground,  and  have  eftablilh- 
ed  themfelves  fo  ftrongly,  as  not  to  beeafily  overcome; 
therefore  what  can  be  expeded  from  fuch  Plantations  ? 
This  is  to  be  underftood  of  deciduous  Trees,  for  the 
Pines  and  Firs,  if  once  well  rooted  in  the  Ground,  will 
foon  get  the  better  of  the  Plants  and  deftroy  them. 

There  are  fome  other  Perfons  who  begin  better  than 
the  former,  and  who  will  be  at  the  Expence  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  Ground  and  of  planting  their  Trees,  but  af¬ 
terward  take  very  little  Care  of  them  ;  fo  that  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  fee  them  overgrown  with  Weeds,  in  a  Year  af¬ 
ter  they  are  planted,  whereby  the  Trees  receive  fo 
much  Injury  as  to  retard  their  Growth,  and  many  Times, 
if  the  Trees  are  young,  they  are  totally  deftroyed. 

Therefore  I  would  advife  every  Perfon  who  propofes 
to  plant,  to  prepare  the  Ground  well  before-hand,  by 
trenching  or  deep  ploughing  it,  and  clearing  of  it  from 
the  Roots  of  all  bad  Weeds ;  for  by  fo  doing  there  will 
be  a  Foundation  laid  for  the  future  Succefs  of  the  Plan¬ 
tation.  Alfo  I  advife  no  Perfon  to  undertake  more  of 
this  Work  than  he  can  afterward  keep  clean,  for  all 
Plantations  of  deciduous  Trees  will  require  this  Care, 
at  lead  for  feven  Years  after  they  are  made,  if  they  hope 
to  lee  the  Trees  thrive  well.  Therefore  all  (mall  Plan¬ 
tations  (hould  have  the  Ground  annually  dug  between 
the  Trees ;  and  as  to  thofe  which  are  large,  it  (hould 
be  ploughed  between  them.  This  will  encourage  the 
Roots  of  the  Trees  to  extend  themfelves,  whereby  they 
will  find  a  much  greater  Share  of  Nouriffiment,  and  by 
loofening  of  the  Ground,  the  Moifture  and  Air  will 
more  ealily  penetrate  to  the  Roots,  to  the  no  fmall  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Trees.  But  befides  this  Operation,  it 
will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  hoe  the  Ground  three  or 
four  Times  in  Summer,  either  by  Hand  or  the  Hoe 
Plough.  This  I  am  aware  will  be  objebled  to  by  many, 
on  Account  of  the  Expence;  but  if  the  firft  Hoeirg  is 
performed  early  in  the  Spring,  before  the  Vv  eeds  have 
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gflcen  Strength,  a  great  Quantity  of  Ground  may  be 
gone  over  in  a  lTiort  Time ;  and  if  the  Seafon  is  dry 
when  it  is  performed,  the  Weeds  will  prefently  die  af¬ 
ter  they  are  cut ;  and  if  this  is  repeated  before  the  Weeds 
come  up  again  to  any  Size,  it  will  be  found  the  cheapef 
and.  very  be ft  Htifbandry  •,  for  if  the  Weeds  are  fufferec 
to  grow  till  they  are  large,  it  will  be  a  much  greater 
Expence  to  root  them  out,  and  make  the  Ground  clean ; 
befide,  the  Weeds  will  rob  the  Trees  of  great  Part  o : 
their  Nourifhment.  I  have  fometimes  been  told.  That 
it  is  neceftary  to  let  the  Weeds  grow  among  Trees  in 
Summer,  in  order  to  fhade  their  Roots,  and  keep  the 
Ground  moift,  but  this  has  come  from  Perfons  of  no 
Sivijl  ;  but  as  others  may  have  been  deceived  by  fuch 
Advice,  I  imagine  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  fome 
Anlwer  to  this.  And  here  I  muft  obferve,  That  if 
Weeds  are  permited  to  grow,  they  will  draw  away  all 
Moifture  from  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  for  their  own 
Nourifhment,  fo  that  the  Trees  will  be  thereby  de¬ 
prived  of  the  kindly  Dews  and  gentle  Showers  of  Rain, 
which  are  of  great  Service  to  young  Plantations  •,  and 
thefe  will  be  entirely  drawn  away  by  the  Weeds,  which 
will  prevent  their  penetrating  of  the  Ground,  fo  that  it 
is  only  the  great  Rains  which  can  defcend  to  the  Roots 
of  the  Trees.  And  whoever  has  the  leaft  Doubt  of  this 
Matter,  if  they  will  but  try  the  Experiment,  by  keeping 
one  Part  of  the  Plantation  clean,  and  fuffer  the  Weeds 
to  grow  on  another,  they  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the 
Truth  by  the  Growth  of  the  Trees.  And  though  this 
Cleaning  is  attended  with  an  Expence,  yet  the  Succefs 
will  overpay  this,  befide  the  additional  Pleafure  of  fee¬ 
ing  the  Ground  always  clean. 

PLANTING  REVERSE :  Dr.  Agricola  tells  us, 
That  he  has  made  feveral  Experiments  on  the  Branches 
of  foreign  Trees,  as  well  Orange  as  Laurel,  which  he 
performed  after  the  Manner  following  :  He  firft  ftrip- 
ped  the  Branches  of  all  the  Leaves ;  then  he  bent  and 
tied  them,  dreffed  them  with  his  noble  Mummy,  and 
planted  them  the  reverfe  Way,  fo  that  nothing  was  to 
be  feen  of  all  the  Branches,  but  the  great  Ends,  and 
kept  them  during  the  Winter  in  his  Stove. 

He  adds,  That  thofe  who  have  a  Mind  to  raife  Trees 
this  Way,  which  he  calls  monftrous  Fruit  Trees,  may 
raife  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Mul¬ 
berries,  Walnut  Trees,  (Ac.  alfo  Rofe  Trees,  Goofe- 
berry  Bufhes,  (Ac.  which  he  direfts  to  do  fomething 
more  at  large,  as  follows : 

Take  thofe  Branches  that  are  furnifhed  with  long  Side 
Shoots  or  Twigs,  and  bend  the  Side  Twigs  in  the  Joints 
toward  the  great  Branches,  and  tie  them  together  with 
Bafs  or  Packthread  then  drefs  them  with  Mummy,  ei¬ 
ther  with  a  Brufh  only  near  the  Ligature,  and  here  and 
there  on  the  Joints,  or  dip  them  entirely  into  it ;  then 
having  made  a  deep  Hole  in  the  Ground,  fet  the 
Branches  the  reverfe  Way,  fo  that  nothing  but  the  Jong 
End  of  the  Branch  appears  above  Ground,  the  reft  be¬ 
ing  covered  with  good,  fat,  and  well  broken  Earth. 
This  being  done,  the  little  Branches  will  take  Root  in 
the  Joints  everywhere;  then  the  Buds  will  begin  to 
fhoot,  fo  that  you  may  fee  fifty  or  fixty  more  Branches 
fpring  up,  making  an  agreeable  as  well  as  monftrous 
Figure. 

Mr.  Fairchild  of  Hoxton  had  begun  to  put  the  fame 
into  Pradlice,  and  he  himfelf  gives  Directions  for  per¬ 
forming  it  as  follows  : 

Firft,  to  make  Choice  of  a  young  Tree  of  one  Shoot, 
either  of  Alder,  Elm,  or  Willow,  or  any  other  Tree 
that  will  take  Root  eafily  by  Laying,  and  to  bend  the 
extreme  Part  of  the  Shoot  gently  down  into  the  Earth, 
and  fo  to  let  it  remain  till  it  has  taken  Root,  fo  that 
the  Plant  then  will  referable  an  Arch,  or  bent  Bow  above 
the  Ground. 

When  this  Top  End  has  well  ftruck  new  Roots,  to 
dig  about  the  firft  Root,  and  raife  it  gently  out  of  the 
Ground,  till  the  Stem  is  upright,  and  fo  flake  it  up, 
otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  bend. 

Then  to  prune  thofe  Roots  that  are  eredled  in  the 
Air,  fiom  the  Biuifes  and  Wounds  which  they  received 
in  being  dug  up,  and  do  over  with  a  Brufh  the  pruned 


Parts  with  the  following  Compoiition,  moder  l 
warm  : 

Take  four  Ounces  of  Tallow,  four  Ounces  of’ 
Wax,  two  Ounces  of  Refin,  and  two  Ounces  of  ' 
pentine,  melted  together  in  a  Pipkin. 

After  this  prune  off  all  the  Buds  or  Shoots  tha 
upon  the  Stem  or  Plant,  and  drefs  the  Wound  wit!  \ 
fame  Compofition,  to  prevent  any  collateral  Shooti  l 
that  may  fpoil  the  Beauty  of  the  Stem. 

Befides,  Care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  new-groi  , 
Roots  of  this  reverfed  Plant  be  well  nourilhed ; 
therefore  that  Part  of  the  Shoot  which  was  the  large 
to  be  cut  away  a  little  below  the  Earth,  that  the  5  \ 
may  be  better  nourifhed,  and  its  Roots  tranflated." 

Thefe  Experiments  are  curious  but  not  ufeful 
caufe  thefe  reverfed  Trees  never  fhoot  perpendici 
but  their  Branches  incline  to  the  Ground,  retaining  t; 
former  Method  of  growing.  -  b 


PL  AT  ANUS.  Tcurn.  Inft.  R.  H.  590.  Tab.  : 
Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  954.  [Wrav^,  of  broad, : 

caufe  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  broad.]  The  P. 
Tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  growing  feparate  or. 
fame  Tree.  The  male  Flowers  are  colie  Red  in  a  round  B 
they  have  no  Petals ,  and  very  fmall  Empalements ; 
have  oblong  coloured  Stamina ,  which  are  terminated  by  j 
cornered  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have  fmall  J 
Empalements ,  and  feveral  fmall  foncave  Petals ,  with i 
veral  Awl-fhaped  Germen  filing  upon  the  Styles ,  cron 
by  recurved  Stigmas ;  thefe  are  collected  in  large  Be 
The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  Seed  filing  u 
the  briftly  Style ,  and  furrounded  with  downy  Hairs. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Seffior 
Towrneforf  s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  T, 
and  Shrubs  with  a  ropy  Flower ,  growing  feDarate  on  ' 
fame  Tree  from  the  dry  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  it 
the  eighth  SeCtion  of  his  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which 
dudes  thofe  Plants  which  have  male  and  female  Flou 
feparated  on  the  fame  Plant ,  whofe  male  Flowers 
many  Stamina.  :  >  .... 

The  Species  are,  .•■■■■■'  ■ 

1.  Plat  anus  foliis  palmatis.  liort.  Cliff.  447.  PI; 
Tree  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Plata', 
Orientalis  verus.  Park.  Theat.  1427.  The  true  Eafh 
Plane  Tree. 


2.  Platanus  Joins  lobatts.  Hort.  Cliff.  447;  'PI; 
Tree  with  lobated  Leaves.  This  is  the  Platanus  0 , 
dentalis  aut  Virginimfs.  Park.  Theat.  1427.  Occider 
or  Virginian  Plane  Tree.  , 

Thefe  two  are  undoubtedly  di  Hindi  Species,  btttth 
are  two  others  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  which  I  fupp 
to  be  Varieties  that  have  accidentally  rifen  from  See 
one  is  titled  the  Maple-leaved  Plane  Tree,  and  the  oti 
is  called  the  Spanifh  Plane  Tree. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Afia  ; this  grows 
a  very  great.  Size,  the  Stem  is  tall,  eretfr,  and  covei 
with  a  fmooth  Bark,  which  annually  falls  off;  it  fer 
out  many  Side  Branches,  which  are  generally  a  lit 
crooked  at  their  Joints  ;  the  Bark  of  the  young  Brand 
is  of  a  dark  brown  inclining  to  a  purple  Colour,  th 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  alternate;  their  F( 
Stalks  are  one  Inch  and  a  Half  long ;  the  Leaves  ; 
feven  Inches  long  and  eight  broad,  deeply  cut  into  l 
Segments,  and  the  two  outer  are  flightlycut  again  ir 
two  more ;  thefe  Segments  have  many  acute  1 
dentures  on  their  Borders,  and  have  each  a  ftrong  Mi 
rib,  with  many  lateral  Veins  runing  to  the  Sides;  t 
upper  Side  of  the  Leaves  are  a  deep  green,  and  the  u 
der  Side  pale.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon  long  Fc 
Stalks  or  Ropes  hanging  downward,  each  fuflaini 
five  or  fix  round  Balls  of  Flowers;  the  upper  whi 
are  the  largeft,  are  more  than  four  Inches  in  Circur 
‘erence,  thefe  fit  very  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalks.  T 
•lowers  are  fo  fmall  as  lcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  witho 
Glaffes  ;  they  come  out  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  Leave 
which  is  in  June ,  and  in  warm  Summers  the  Seeds  w 
ripen  late  in  Autumn,  and  if  left  upon  the  Trees  w 
remain  till  Spring,  when  the  Balls  fall  to  pieces,  a: 
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riftly  Down  which  furrounds  the  Seeds,  help  to 
ort  them  to  a  great  Diftance  with  the  Wind, 
e  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of 
,  America  -,  this  Tree  alfo  grows  to  a  large  Size, 
em  very  ftrait,  and  of  equal  Girt  moft  Part  of  the 
ch  ;  the7  Bark  is  fmooth,  and  annually  falls  off 
hat  of  the  other  ;  the  Branches  extend  wide  on 
Side  ;  the  young  ones  have  a  browniftiBark,  but 
d  ones  have  a  gray  Bark  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
>s  are  three  Inches  long-,  the  Leaves  are  feven 
s  lona  and  ten  broad  they  are  cut  into  three 
s  or  Angles,  and  have  feveral  acute  Indentures  on 
Borders^  with  three  longitudinal  Mid- ribs,  and 
ftrona  lateral  Veins.  The  Leaves  are  of  a  light 
i  on  their  upper  Side,  and  paler  on  their  under. 
Flowers  grow  in  round  Balls  like  the  former,  but 
nailer.  The  Leaves  and  Flowers  come  out  at  the 
Time  with  the  former,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 

laTwhich  is  called  the  Maple-leaved  Plane,  is 
inly  a  feminal  Variety  of  the  Eaftern  Plane,  for 
ieeds  which  fcattered  from  a  large  Tree  oi  this 
j  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  have  produced  Plants  ot 
Sort  feveral  Times.  This  differs  from  the  two 
s  before  mentioned,  in  having  its  Leaves  not  fo 
ly  cut  as  thofe  of  the  Eaftern  Plane,  but  they  are 
led  into  five  Segments,  fo  are  much  deeper  cut 
thofe  of  the  Occidental  Plane.  The  Foot  Stalks 
be  Leaves  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  either  of 
former,  and  the  upper  Surface  of  the  Leaves  is 
her,  fo  that  any  Perfon  might  take  them  for  diffe- 
Species,  who  had  not  feen  them  rife  from  the  fame 

s. 

he  Spanijh  Plane  Tree  has  larger  Leaves  than  either 
ie  other  Sorts,  which  are  more  divided  than  thole 
he  Occidental  Plane  Tree,  but  not  io  much  as  the 
ern.  Some  of  the  Leaves  are  cut  into  five,  and 
rs  but  three  Lobes ;  thefe  are  fharply  indented  on 
-Edges,  and  are  of  a  light  green ;  the  Foot  Stalks 
hort,  and  covered  with  a  fhort  Down,  i  his  is  by 
;  called  the  middle  Plane  Tree,  from  its  Leaves  being 
ed  between  thofe  of  the  two  other  Sorts.  It  grows 
er  fafter  than  either  of  the  other  Sorts,  but  I  have 
feen  any  very  large  Trees  of  this  Kind, 
he  firft  Sort  was  brought  out  of  the  Levant  to  Rome , 
re  it  was  cultivated  with  much  Coft  and  Induftry  . 

:  greateft  Orators  and  Statefmen  among  the  Romans 
c  great  Pleafure  in  their  Villas ,  which  were  fur- 
ided  with.  Platani ;  and  their  Fondnefs  for  this 
e  became  fo  great,  that  we  frequently  read  of  their 
rating  them  with  Wfne  inftead  of  Water.  Pliny 
?ms,  "that  there  is  no  Tree  whatfover  which  fo  well 
:nds  us  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  Summer,  nor 
t  admits  it  more  kindly  in  Winter,  the  Branches  be- 
producedat  a  proportionable  Dilfance  to  the  large - 
i  of  their  Leaves  (which  is  what  holds  through  all 
different  Sorts  of  Trees  yet  known)  -,  fo  that  when 
Leaves  are  fallen  in  Winter,  the  Branches  growing 
l  great  Diftance,  eafily  admit  the  Rays  of  the  Sun. 
This  Tree  was  afterwards  brought  to  France ,  where 
?as  cultivated  only  by  Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank;  and 
much  was  the  Shade  of  it  prized,  as  that  if  any  of 
Natives  did  but  put  his  Head  under  it,  they  exadted 
Tribute  from  him. 

t  is  generally  luppofed,  that  the  Introduction  pf  this 
ee  into  England  is  owing  to  the  great  Lord  Chancel- 
Bacon ,  who  planted  a  noble  Parcel  of  them  at  Ve- 
am ,  which  were  there  very  flourifhing  fome  Years 
ce,  but  have  lately  been  deftroyed.  But  notwith- 
nding  its  having  been  fo  long  in  England.,  yet  there 
:  but  very  few  large  Trees  to  be  feen  of  it  at  prefent  -, 
ich  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  great  Efteem  the 
rfons  of  the  laft  Age  had  for  the  Lime  Tree,  which 
ts  a  fafhionable  Tree  in  the  laft  Age,  and  being  much 
ler  to  propagate,  and  of  quicker  Growth  during  the 
ee  or  four  firft  Years,  than  the  Plane  Tree,  thereby 
became  the  moft  common  Tree  for  planting  of  Ave- 
es  and  fhady  Walks  near  Habitations  in  England. 
it  fince  the  Defefts  of  that  Tree  have  been  more 
nerally  difcovered,  the  Elm  has  had  the  Prefe- 
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rence,  and  is  now  the  moft  commonly  planted  for  fuck 
Purpofes. 

However,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  of  the 
Plane  Tree,  of  its  Backwardnefs  in  coming  out  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  fudden  Decay  of  its  Leaves  in  Au¬ 
tumn  -,  yet  for  the  goodly  Appearance*  and  great  Mag¬ 
nitude  to  which  it  will  grow,  it  deferves  a  Place  in  large 
Plantations,  or  fhady  Receffes  near  Habitations,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  Plantation  be  defigned  on  a  moift  Soil,  or 
near  Rivulets  of  Water,  in  which  Places  this  Tree  will 
arrive  to  a  prodigious  Magnitude. 

We  read  of  one  of  thefe  Trees,  which  was  growing 
at  a  Villa  of  the  Emperor  Caligula ,  whofe  Trunk  was 
fo  large,  as  when  hollowed,  to  make  a  Room  therein, 
capacious  enough  to  entertain  ten  or  twelve  Perfons  at 
a  Repaft,  and  for  their  Servants  to  wait  upon  them. 
And  there  is  mention  made  of  one  of  thefe  Trees,  which 
was  growing  in  the  Eaftern  Country,  which  was  of  fo 
great  a  Magnitude,  that  Xerxes  made  his  Army  (which 
confifted  of  feventeen  hundred  thoufand  Men)  halt  for 
fome  Days,  to  admire  the  Beauty  and  Tallneis  of  this 
Tree ;  and  became  fo  fond  of  it,  as  to  take  his  own, 
his  Concubines,  and  all  the  great  Perfons  Jewels  to  co¬ 
ver  it  -,  and  was  fo  much  enamoured  with  it,  that  for 
fome  Days,  neither  the  Concern  of  his  grand  Expedi¬ 
tion,  nor  Intereft,  nor  Honour,  nor  theneceffary  Mo¬ 
tion  of  his  prodigious  Army,  could  diffuade  him  from 
it  -,  he  ftiled  it,  His  Mijlrefs ,  His  Minion ,  His  Goddefs  ; 
and  when  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  it,  he  caufed  a 
Figure  of  it  to  be  ftamped  on  a  Gold  Medal,  which  he 
continually  wore  about  him. 

And  fuch  was  the  Efteem  which  the  People  of  Afia 
had  for  this  Tree,  that  where-ever  they  eredled  any 
fumptuous  Buildings,  the  Porticoes,  which  opened  to 
the  Air,  terminated  in  Groves  of  thefe  Trees. 

The  Eaftern  Plane  Tree  is  propagated  either  from 
Seeds,  or  by  Layers,  the  latter  of  which  is  generally 
pradfifed  in  England ;  though  the  Plants  thus  raifed  fel- 
dom  make  fo  large  ftrait  Trees,  as  thofe  which  arc 
produced  from  Seeds  ;  but  it  has  been  generally  thought, 
that  the  Seeds  of  this  Tree  were  not  produdtive,  becaufe 
they  have  not  been  fown  at  a  proper  Seafon,  nor  ma¬ 
naged  in  aright  Manner;  for  I  have  hadThoufands  of 
the  young  Plants  fpring  up  from  the  Seeds  of  a  large 
Tree,  which  fcattered  upon  the  Ground  in  a  moift 
Place  ;  and  I  fince  find,  that  if  thefe  Seeds  are  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  moift  fhady  Situation,  they 
will  rife  extremely  well ;  and  the  Plants  thus  obtained, 
will  make  a  confiderable  Progrefs  after  the  fecond  Year, 
being  much  hardier  and  lefs  liable  to  lofe  their  Tops  in 
Winter,  than  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Layers. 
And  fince  the  Seeds  of  this  Tree  ripen  well  in  England , 
they  may  be  propagated  in  as  great  Plenty  as  any  other 
Foreft  Tree. 

The  Virginian  Plane  Tree  will  grow  extremely  well 
from  Cutings,  if  they  are  planted  the  Begining  of  Octo¬ 
ber  upon  a  moift  Soil ;  and  if  they  are  watered  in  dry 
Weather,  will  make  a  prodigious  Progrefs ;  fo  that  in 
a  few  Years  from  the  planting,  they  will  afford  noble 
Trees  for  planting  of  Avenues,  and  other  fhady  Walks ; 
and  their  Trunks  are  perfe&ly  ftrait,  growing  nearly  of 
the  fame  Size  to  a  confiderable  Height,  there  being  the 
leaft  Difference  in  the  Girt  of  this  Tree,  for  feveral  Yards 
upwards,  of  any  other  Sort  of  Tree  whatfoever.  The 
Hon.  Paul  Dudley ,  Efq;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Royal  Society , 
mentions  one  of  thefe  Trees,  which  he  oblerved  in 
New  England ,  whofe  Girt  was  nine  Yards,  and  held  its 
Bianefs  a  great  Way  up,  which  Tree,  when  cut  down, 
made  twenty-two  Cords  of  Wood.  He  alfo  lays,  in 
the  fame  Letter,  That  he  had  propagated  many  of  thele 
Trees  by  cuting  off  Sticks  of  five  or  fix  Feet  long,  and 
fetina  them  a  Foot  deep  into  the  Ground  in  the  Spring 
of  the  Year,  when  the  Seafon  was  wet,  and  that  they 

always  thrive  beft  in  a  moift  Soil. 

They  are  all  propagated  very  eafily  by  Layers,  every 
Twig  of  them  will  take  Root,  if  they  are  but  covered 
with  Earth;  thefe  Layers  will  be  well  rooted  ^none 
Year,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  old  1  rees 
or  Stools,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  where  they  may 
remain  two  or  three  Years  to  get  Strength,  and  then  be 

x  o  r  tranlplanted 
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tranfpl anted  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  the  younger 
thefe  Trees  are  planted,  the  better  they  will  thrive.  An 
Experiment  of  this  I  made  in  1731,  when  I  planted 
one  of  thele  Trees,  whofe  Stem  was  eight  Inches  in 
Girt,  and  near  it,  in  the  fame  Soil  and  Situation,  I 
planted  another,  whofe  Girt  was  not  three  Inches,  and 
the  latter  is  now  much  larger  than  the  former,  and 
gains  more  in  one  Year  than  the  other  does  in  three. 

PLOWING  OF  LAND. 

I  here  is  not  a  greater  Improvement  of  arable  Land 
than  that  of  well  ploughing  it,  by  which  Method  the 
Soil  is  pulverized,  and  rendered  fit  to  receive  the 
Fibres  of  Plants  •,  and  the  oftener  this  is  repeated,  and 
the  better  it  is  performed,  the  greater  Improvement  is 
made.  But  there  are  not  many  of  the  Pra&itioners  of 
the  Art  of  Hufbandry,  who  attend  enough  to  this 
Part  of  it,  molt  of  them  contenting  themfelves  with 
going  on  in  the  old  beaten  Road  of  their  Prede- 
ceffors  ;  fo  that  the  only  Perfons,  who  have  made  luch 
Improvement  in  this  Part  of  Agriculture,  are  the  great 
Gardeners,  who  cultivate  mod  of  their  Land  with  the 
Plough  ;  therefore  they  have  imitated,  as  near  as  poffi¬ 
ble,  the  Ufe  of  the  Spade  in  labouring  of  their  Ground. 

The  Difference  between  diging  of  Land  with  the 
Spade,  and  that  of  ploughing,  confifts  in  the  Parts  of 
the  Earth  being  much  more  divided  by  the  former, 
than  the  latter  Method  ;  therefore  thofe  Gardeners’ 
who  are  curious  in  the  working  of  their  Land,  oblige 
their  Labourers  to  fpit  the  Ground  as  thin  as  poffible, 
that  there  may  remain  no  large  Clods  unbroken  ;  fo, 
when  Land  is  ploughed,  the  fame  Regard  Ihould  be 
had  to  break  and  pulverize  the  Parts  as  much  as 
poffible  •,  for  when  there  are  great  Clods  left  unbroken, 
the  Fibres  of  Plants  never  penetrate  farther  than  the 
Surface  of  them,  fo  that  all  the  Salts,  included  in  thefe 
Lumps  of  Earth,  are  locked  up,  that  the  Plants  can 
receive  no  Benefit  from  them.  And  thefe  Clods,  in 
Proportion  to  their  Size,  make  fuch  Interlaces,  that  the 
Air  often  penetrates  through,  and  greatly  injures  the  ten¬ 
der  Fibres  of  the  Roots.  Therefore  the  oftener  the  Land, 
is  ploughed,  and  the  more  the  Parts  are  feparated  and 
pulverized,  the  better  will  the  Plants  be  nouriffied  and 
fed  ;  but,  particularly  in  all  ftrong  Land,  this  Part  of 
Hufbandry  will  be  the  moll  beneficial,  but  this  cannot 
be  effeded  under  four  or  five  Ploughings,  and  by  ulino- 
fuch  Ploughs  as  have  either  two  or  four  Coulters,  which 
will  cut  and  feparate  the  Clods  much  better  than  it  can 
be  performed  by  the  common  Plough  ;  and  in  the 
Operation,  great  Care  Ihould  be  had  to  the  Breadth  of 
the  Furrow,  for  when  thefe  are  made  too  broad,  it  will 
be  impoffible  to  break  and  feparate  the  Parts  fufficiendy. 

In  fome  Counties,  where  the  Hufbandmen  are  not  very 
expert  in  the  Ufe  of  the  Plough,  I  have  leen  Gentlemen 
oblige  them  to  plough  by  a  Line,  and  they  have  let  out 
the  ex  ad  Width  of  each  Furrow.  This  not  only  adds  a 
Neatnefs  to  the  Ground,  but  likewile,  by  keeping  the 
Furrows  ftrait,  and  at  equal  Diftances,  the  Land  will 
be  more  equally  worked;  but  many  of  the  good  Plough¬ 
men,  in  the  Counties  near  London ,  will  dired  the  Plough 
as  llrait  by  their  Eye,  as  if  they  were  to  ufe  a  Line. 

Another  Thing  to  be  obferved  in  ploughing  of  Land 
is  that  of  going  to  a  proper  Length,  for  if  the  Surface 
only  be  broken  up  and  pulverized,  the  Roots  of  whatever 
Plants  are  fown  upon  it  will  in  a  very  fhort  Time  reach 
the  Bottom,  and  meeting  with  the  hard  unbroken  Soil, 
they  are  Hoped  from  geting  farther,  and  of  Confequence 
the  Plants  will  Hint  in  their  Growth  ;  for  there  are  few 
Perfons  who  have  attended  enough  to  the  downright 
Growth  of  the  Roots  of  Plants,  and  only  have  had 
Regard  to  the  Roots  of  thofe  Plants,  which  are  of  a 
ftrong  flelhy  Subftance,  and  are  called  Tap  Roots 
being  in  Form  of  Carrots.  Thefe  they  fuppofe  will 
tequire  to  have  the  Land  wrought  to  a  greater  Depth, 
that  the  Roots  may  run  down,  and  be  the  longer ;  for 
in  that  Particular  their  Goodnefs  confifts.  BuAhey  do 
not  think  that  the  fmall  fibrous-rooted  Plants  ever 
require  fo  much  Depth  to  run  into  the  Ground,  and  in 
this  they  are  greatly  miftaken  ;  for  I  have  traced  the 
lmail  Fibres  of  Grafs  and  Corn  above  three  Feet  deep 
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in  the  Ground.  And  if  any  Perfon  is  curious  to  ob 
the  Length  of  the  Fibres  of  Plants,  if  they  * 
plant  one  of  each  Sort  into  a  fmall  Pot  of  garth  U 
keep  them  duly  watered,  till  the  Plants  are  adv’a  ! 
to  nower,  and  then  turn  them  out  of  the  Pots  caref  ! 
io  as  not  to  break  any  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots  * 
after  feparating  the  Earth  .from  them,  meafure’  X 
Length  of  their  Roots,  they  will  be  found  n  ] 
greater  than  moft  People  imagine.  I  have  myfelf 
quently  traced  the  Roots  of  ^Plants,  which  have  J 
rounded  the  Pots  upward  of  twelve  Times  and 
Roots  of  fome  ftrong-growing  Plants,  which  1  !' 
goten  through  the  Holes  in  the  Bottom  of  Fk : 
Pots,  have  in  three  Months  Time  extended  themfe  ' 
ten  or  eleven  Feet  from  the  Plant ;  therefore  the  de  > 
the  Ground  is  laboured,  the  greater  Benefit  the  Plants  [ 
receive  from  it,  but  it  mull  be  underftood  only  of  1  j- 
Land  as  the  Staple  is  deep  enough  to  admit  of  this- 
if  the  Soil  is  fhallow,  and  either  Gravel,  Chalk. 
Stone  lie  beneath,  it  will  be  very  imprudent  to  turn  - 
either  of  thefe;  therefore  the  Depth  of  the  Furrow 
luch  Lands  muft  be  determined  by  the  Staple  of  1 
Land.  By  the  Word  Staple  muft  be  underftood  I 
that  Depth  of  Soil  next  the  Surface,  which  is  pro  r 
lor  the  Growth  of  Vegetables.  Where  Clay  is  R  I 
the  Staple,  provided  it  is  not  of  the  blue  or  Ir 
mould  Sort,  there  will  not  be  the  fame  Dano-er  - 
going  a  little  deeper  than  the  Staple,  as  in  either  " 
the  before- mentioned  Sorts  of  Land;  for  if  the  C 
be  of  a  fat  Nature,  when  it  hath  been  well  exnofed  1 
Air,  and  often  laboured,  it  will  be  capable  of  afford 
a  large  Share  of  Nourifhment  to  the  Crops. 

If  between  each  ploughing  of  the  Land  a  Harr 
with  long  Teeth  is  made  ufe  of  to  tear  and  break  1 
Clods,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Land,  for  t 
more  it  is  ftired  by  different  Inftruments,  the  bet! 
will  the  Parts  be  feparated  and  pulverized;  fo  that  t 
common  Method,  as  pradifed  by  the  Farmers  wh 
they  fallow  their  L.and,  is  far  from  anfwering  the  Inte 
tion,  for  they  plough  up  the  Ground,  leaving  it 
great  Clods  for  fome  Months,  and  frequently,  durii 
this  Time,  Thirties  and  all  bad  Weeds  are  fuffered 
grow  upon  the  Land,  and  exhauft  the  Goodnefs  of  ; 
and  perhaps,  juft  before  the  Seeds  are  fown,  they  gi 
it  two  more  Ploughings.  Phis  is  what  the  Farmers  c; 
good  Hufbandry,  but  if  inftead  of  this  Method  ith< 
would  labour  the  Ground  often  with  the  Plough, 
Harrow,  and  heavy  Roller,  to  break  and  feparate  t 
I  aits,  and  never  fuffer  any  WYeds  to  grow  upon  t 
Land,  during  its  lying  fallow,  I  am  fure  they  woui 
find  their  Account  in  it;  firft,  by  the  Growth  and  It 
ci eafe  of^  their  Crops ;  and  afterward,  by  a  faving  i 
the  \ feeding ;  for  if  no  Weeds  are  fuffered  to  grow  t 
filed  their  Seeds,  during  the  Time  of  fallowing  t! 
Land,  theie  will  but  few  come  up  when  the  Ground 
lown,  in  Companion  with  what  would  otherwife,  i 
the  common  Hufbandry. 

In  many  of  the  old  Gardens  near  London ,  which  arj 
occupied  by  the  Kitchen  Gardeners,  when  the  uppe 
Surface  of  the  Ground  is  exhaufted  by  the  continue 
Crops  which  they  get  from  it,  it  is  a  common  Meffol 
to  trench  the  Ground  two  or  three  Spades  Depth,  ani 
turn  the  bottom  Soil  upward,  and  by  this  the  Land  f 
frefh,  and  produces  very  good  Crops  for  fome  Years  after! 
And  in  Imitation  of  this,  many  of  the  farming  Gardeners;; 
who  make  Ufe  of  the  Plough,  have  two  or  three  meil 
following  the  Plough  in  the  Furrows,  who  turnup 
Spit  in  the  Bottom  of  each  Furrow;  and  where  thf 
Soil  is  good,  they  throw  it  on  the  Surface,  but  if  other1 
wife,  they  level  it  in  the  Bottom,  and  this,  loofening  o| 
the  Ground  renders  it  capable  of  admiring;  the  Root! 
of  the  Plants. 

The  Ploughing  already  mentioned  is  intended  fk 
prepare  the  Land  for  the  Reception  of  the  Seeds  whicf| 
are  propofed  to  be  fown,  and  as  was  before  obfervecff 
the  oftener  and  better  this  is  performed,  the  more  the 
Land  wiil  produce.  -But,  belide  this,  there  will  be  | 
Neceffity  for  Hiring  the  Ground  to  deftroy  the  Weeds, p 
after  the  Crop  is  growing,  for  if  the  Weeds  are  fuffer  eel 
to  grow  with  the  Crop,  they  will  draw  away  moft  oi« 
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Nourifttment,  and  greatly  leflen  their  Produce. 
refore  in  Gardens  this  Work  is  generally  performed 
rland,  with  an  Inftrument  called  a  Hoe,  unlefs 
i  the  Ground  is  very  (tiff,  and  fubjed  to  bind  ;  in 
h  Cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  make  ufe  of  Forks 
-eak  and  loofen  the  Earth  between  the  Crops,  and 
)ftener  this  is  repeated,  the  better  will  the  Crops 
-ed,  and  this  Hufbandry  1  have  feen  attended  with 
t  Advantage.  But  in  the  large  open  Fields  of 
is,  Peas,  and  other  large-growing  Plants,  which  are 
ted  in  Rows,  the  Ground  between  may  be  frequently 
d  with  a  fmall  Swing-plough,  which  will  deftroy 
Weeds,  pulverize  the  Ground,  and  give  Nourilh- 
t  to  the  Crop ;  for  as  all  Land  is  apt  to  bind,  or 
Parts  coalefce  by  lying  unftired,  the  more  and 
ier  it  is  (tired,  the  better  will  it  be  kept  loofe,  and 
eby  rendered  proper  for  the  Growth  of  Plants.  This 
of  ploughing  is  termed  Horfe-hoeing,  and  there 
g  a  particular  Treatife  upon  this  Sort  of  Hufban- 
writen  by  Mr.  Jethro  T nil  of  Shelbourn  in  Berkjhire , 
diich  the  Inftruments  are  figured  and  defcribed,  I 
1  refer  thofe,  who  are  defirous  to  pradife  this  Huf- 
dry,  to  the  Book  itfelf,  and  fhall  only  take  Notice, 
although  the  Inftrument  ufed  in  this  Operation  is 
lough,  yet  it  is  termed  Hoeing,  as  it  is  intended  to 
roy  the  Weeds,  and  to  ftir  the  Ground  but  a  fmall 
>th  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  ploughing  to  prepare 
Land  for  the  Crop. 

'LUMBAGO.  Tourn .  Injl.  R.  H.  140.  Tab.  58. 
.Gen.  Plant.  196.  Lead  wort. 

The  Characters  are, 

he  Flower  has  a  tubulous ,  five  cornered,  permanent 
element  of  one  Leaf  which  is  indented  at  the  Top 
ve  Parts  ;  it  hath  one  Petal  which  is  Funnel  fhaped  •, 
hath  a  cylindrical  Tube  which  is  narrow  at  the 
.  The  Brim  is  cut  into  five  Parts  which  are  oval 
fpreading ;  it  has  five  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  fituat- 
ln  the  Tube  fitting  ypon  the  Valves  of  the  NeCiarium , 
ch  includes  the  Gertnen.  The  fmall  oval  Germen  fuftains 
igle  Style ,  the  Length  of  the  Tube ,  crowned  by  a  Jlender 
■pointed  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a 
!e  oval  Seed  included  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Section 
Tournefort’s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
h  a  Funnel-fihaped  Flower  of  one  Petal,  which  is  fuccsed- 
y  a  fingle  Seed.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  firft 
lion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants , 
fie  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Plumbago  foliis  amplexicaulibus .  Flort.  Cliff.  53. 

idwort  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks.  This  is 
Plumbago  quorundam.  Cluf.HiJl.  123.  Leadwort  or 
othwort.  (p 

Plumbago  foliis  petiolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  53.  Lead- 
t  with  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
mb  ago  Americana ,  beta  folio  ampliori.  Plum.  Cat. 
erican  Leadwort  with  a  larger  Beet  Leaf. 

Thefe  are  all  the  Sorts  which  I  have  obferved  in  the 
fiifih  Gardens.  The  firft  grows  naturally  in  the  South 
France ,  in  Italy ,  and  Spain ;  this  hath  a  perennial 
ot,  which  ftrikes  deep  into  the  Ground,  from  which 
e  many  (lender  Stalks  about  three  Feet  high,  which 
channeled,  and  garnilhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
aves  about  three  Inches  long,  and  two  broad,  whofe 
:e  embraces  the  Stalks  •,  they  are  imooth,  entire, 

1  of  a  grayifh  Colour.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks 
ds  out  many  fide  Branches  which  are  (lender,  and 
garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves.  Thele  and  alfo  the 
ncipal  Stalks  are  terminated  by  Tufts  of  blue 
)wers,  which  are  fmall,  Funnel -draped,  and  have  pretty 
g  Tubes;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  rough, 
ry  Seeds.  This  Plant  feldom  flowers  till  October  in 
gland ,  fo  never  produces  ripe  Seeds  here.  There  is 
Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers  and  pale  Stalks, 
ich  isfuppofedto  have  rifen  from  theSeedsofthe  former. 
The  Stalks  of  thefe  decay  in  the  Winter,  and  new 
es  come  up  the  following  Spring ;  they  are  propa- 
ted  here  by  parting  of  their  Roots,  which  fend  out 
sads  in  Plenty.  Thele  may  be  divided  at  any  Time, 
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when  the  Weather  is  mild,  from  the  Time  the  Stalks 
decay,  till  the  Roots  begin  to  fhoot  in  the  Spring  ;  ic 
ihould  have  a  light  Soil  and  a  warm  Situation,  other- 
wife  it  will  not  flower  here.  The  Roots  Ihould  be 
allowed  Room  to  fpread,  and  the  Stalks  require  Sup¬ 
port,  and  if  the  Plants  are  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
the  Ground  between  them  dug  every  Winter,  it  is  all 
the  Culture  they  require. 

It  is  called  Dentillaria  or  Toothwort  by  many  Au- 
thours,  who  recommend  its  Virtues  in  curing  the  Tooth- 
ach,  being  of  a  hot  cauftick  Nature  like  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this 
is  a  perennial  Plant,  with  a  ftrong  fibrous  Root,  from 
which  arife  many  (lender  Stalks,  which  grow  near 
four  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fmooth,  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  about  three  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a 
Half  broad  near  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points ; 
thefe  are  placed  alternate,  (landing  upon  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  divides  into  fmall 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves, 
and  terminate  in  Spikes  of  white  Flowers,  which  have 
long  (lender  Tubes,  cut  into  five  Segments  at  the  Brim, 
which  fpread  open  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
Seeds  covered  with  the  prickly  Empalement.  The 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  and  the  Empalements  of  the 
Flowers  are  very  glutinous,  (ticking  to  the  Fingers  if 
touched,  and  the  fmall  Flies  which  fettle  upon  them  are 
fattened,  fo  cannot  get  off  again.  This  Plant  is  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  fo  requires 
to  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Stove,  where  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  flowering  great  Part  of  the  Year,  and  thofe 
Flowers,  which  appear  early  in  the  Summer,  will  be 
fucceeded  by  ripe  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fowa 
on  a  good  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  where  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  about  five  or  fix  Weeks.  When  thefe  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  each  planted  into  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  obferving  to  fcreen  them  from 
the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken  new  Root-,  afterward  they 
muft  be  treated  like  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Country. 
In  the  Summer  they  (hould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh 
Air  admited  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and  require 
Water  every  other  Day  in  Moderation.  In  Winter 
they  (hould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of 
Warmth,  and  muft  be  more  fparingly  watered.  With 
this  Management  the  Roots  will  abide  feveral  Years, 
and  produce  Plenty  of  Flowers  and  Seeds. 

PLUM-TREE.  See  Prunus. 

PLUMERIA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  659.  Tab.  43 9, 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  263.  Red  Jafmine  ;  in  French ,  Fran- 
gipanier. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  obtufe  Empalement  divided  into 
five  Parts  -,  it  hath  one  Funnel-fihaped  Petal ,  zvith  a  long 
Tube ,  enlarging  upward ,  and  cut  into  five  oblong  oval 
Segments  at  the  T op ,  which  fpread  open  ;  it  hath  five 
Awl-fihaped  Stamina,  Jituated  in  the  Center  of  the  Tube ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  Summits  which  clofie  together ,  and  an  oblong 
bifid  Germen ,  with  ficarce  any  Style ,  crowned  by  a  double 
acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long , 
[welling,  acute-pointed  Capfule  with  one  Cell  filled  with 
winged  Seeds  placed  over  each  other  like  Scales  of  Fifih , 
faftened  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Sides  of  the  Capfule. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  paoperly  comes  into  the  firft 
Section  of  T our  ne for  P's  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  a  Funnel-fihaped  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe 
Pointal  becomes  the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the 
firft  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
Plants ,  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Plumeria  foliis  ovato-oblongis.  Hort.  Cliff.  76. 
Plumeria  with  oblong  oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Plu¬ 
meria  J lore  rofeo  odoraiiffimo .  Injl.  R.  H.  659,  Plumeria 
with  a  Rofe-coloured  fweet-fcented  Flower,  commonly 
called  in  the  Weft-Indies  red  Jafmine. 

2.  Plumeria  foliis  ovato-oblongis,  ramis  patulis,  flo- 
rfbus  (orymbofts.  Plumeria  with  oblong  oval  Leaves, 

fpreading 
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fpreading  Branches,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corym- 
bus.  T  his  is  the  Plumeria  flore  majore  odorato  &  incar¬ 
nate/.  Plumeria  with  a  larger  fweet-feented  and  incarnate 
Flower,  called  in  the  Weft-Indies  the  Japan  Tree. 

3.  Plumeria  foliis  lanceolatis  revolutis ,  pedunculis 
fuperne  tuberofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  210.  Plumeria  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  turn  backward,  and  the 
Foot  Stalks  having  Swellings  on  the  upper  Side.  This 
is  the  Plumeria  flore  niveOy  foliis  longis  anguftis  id1  acumi- 
natis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Plumeria  with  a  fnowy  Flower,  and 
long  narrow -pointed  Leaves. 

4.  Plumeria  foliis  lanceolatis  petiolatis  obtufis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  210.  Plumeria  with  Spear-fhaped  obtufe 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Plumeria  flore 
niveo,  foliis  brevioribus  &  obtufis.  Inft.  R.  II.  Plumeria 
with  a  fnowy  Flower,  and  fhorter  blunt  Leaves. 

5-  Plumeria  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  longifflmis.  Plu¬ 
meria  with  very  long,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr. 
Tournefort ,  in  Honour  of  Father  Plumier ,  who  was 
Botanift  to  the  late  King  of  France ,  and  a  long  Time 
in  America  fearching  after  new  Plants,  and  has  pub- 
lifhed  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  he  difeovered,  with 
feveral  new  Genera  which  he  conftituted,  in  two 
Volumes  in  Folio ,  with  Figures  and  Defcriptions  of 
many  of  the  Plants. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
Indies ,  from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted  into  mod  of 
the  Hands  in  the  Weft- Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated  in 
the  Gardens  for  Ornament.  It  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  Feet ;  the  Stalk  is  covered  with  a 
dark  green  Bark,  having  Marks  where  the  Leaves  are 
fallen  off.  The  Stalks  are  fucculent,  and  abound  with 
a  milky  Juice,  but  within  they  are  fomewhat  ligneous. 
Toward  the  Top  they  put  out  a  few  thick  fucculent 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  at  their  Ends  with  oval 
oblong  Leaves  of  a  light  green  Colour,  having  a  large 
Mid- rib  and  many  tranfverfe  Veins ;  thefe  are  full  of 
a  milky  Juice.  At  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  come 
out  the  Flowers  in  pretty  large  Clufters ;  they  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Oleander  or  Rofe  Bay,  having 
one  Petal  which  is  tubulous,  and  cut  into  five  oval  obtufe 
Segments  which  fpread  open ;  they  are  of  a  pale  red 
Colour,  and  have  an  agreeable  Odour.  When  the  Flowers 
are  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  a  long  fwelling  Pod  filled 
with  flat  winged  Seeds  lying  over  each  other  like  the 
Scales  of  Fifh.  It  ufually  flowers  here  in  July  and  Auguft , 
but  is  never  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  England, 

The  fecond  Sort  I  received  from  the  Hand  of  St. 
Cbriftophers  by  the  Name  of  Japan  Tree ;  this  Sort  is 
very  rare  in  the  Englijh  Settlements  at  prefent,  having 
been  but  lately  introduced  from  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies. 
It  is  in  Leaf  and  Stem  very  like  the  firft,  but  the  Stalks 
do  not  rife  fo  high  ;  they  divide  into  ftrong  fpreading 
Branches,  which  are  filled  with  a  milky  Juice;  the 
Leaves  are  of  a  thicker  Confiftence  than  thofe  of  the 
firft,  and  their  Veins  are  larger ;  the  Flowers  of  this 
are  of  a  paler  Colour,  and  are  produced  in  much  larger 
Clufters.  It  is  very  common  to  have  upward  of  twenty 
of  thefe  Flowers  open  in  one  Bunch,  and  a  Number  to 
fucceed  thefe  as  they  decay,  fo  as  that  the  Clufters  have 
continued  in  Beauty  upward  of  two  Months,  during 
which  Time  they  make  a  moft  beautiful  Appearance  in 
the  Stove,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  Flavour. 

The  third  Sort  grows  plentifully  at  Campeachy ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  Seeds.  He  alfo 
obferved  fome  Plants  of  this  Kind  at  Jamaica.  This 
is  not  near  fo  beautiful  as  the  two  former  Sorts,  the 
Flowers  being  fmaller,  and  produced  in  lefs  Bunches, 
and  are  moreover  of  fhort  Duration.  But  for  the 
Beauty  of  their  Stems  and  Leaves,  and  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety,  they  deferve  Room  in  every  curious  Colle&ion 
of  Plants. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun , 
growing  in  great  Plenty  near  Carthagena  in  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies ,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England. 
This  Sort  produces  fmall  white  Flowers,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  third,  fo  is  lefs  valuable  than  the  two  firft 

The  Seeds  of  the  fifth  Sort  were  fent  me  by  Mr. 
Richard ,  Gardener  to  the  King  of  France  at  Verfaille  's , 
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but  I  had  no  Account  of  the  Country  from  whence 
was  fent.  This  hath  a  Stalk  very  like  the  firft* Se 
but  the  Leaves  are  nine  or  ten  Inches  lono-,  ancj  ® 
more  than  two  Inches  broad  ;  they  are  thick^fuccule 
and  full  of  a  milky  Juice,  a  little  roundilh  at  th 
Bafe,  but  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  of  t 
Sort  are  faid  to  be  yellow,  but  as  the  Plants  have  r 
yet  flowered  here,  I  can  give  90  farther  Account 
them. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  whi 
muft  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  nat 
rally  grow  ;  thefe  ftiould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  w 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tann< 
Bark;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  about  t\ 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  fepar; 
fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plung 
into  the  hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  fliade  them  from  t 
Heat  of  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  until  th 
have  taken  Root ;  but  they  muft  not  have  much  W 
ter ,  for  as  all  the  £orts  are  very  fucculent,  being  full 
a  milky  Juice,  fomewhat  like  the  Euphorbiums,  M< 
fture  will  caufe  them  to  rot.  In  hot  Weather  thePlaf 
ftiould  have  a  pretty  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  admit' 
to  them,  by  raifing  the  Glaffes  of  the  hot  Bed  evei 
Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon, 
Preyent  their  drawing  up  weak.  Toward  Michaelm 
when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold,  the  Plants  ftiould 
removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Ba 
Bed,,  where  they  muft  remain  during  the  Winter.  1 
thefe  Plants  all  caft  their  Leaves  in  the  Middle 
Winter,  and  continue  deftitqte  of  them  till  about  v 
Begining  of  May ,  fo,  during  that  Time,  they  fhould 
watered  very  fparingly,  becaufe  they  are  in  more  Dai 
ger  of  roting,  while  they  are  in  a  lefs  a&ive  State,  ! 
too  much  Moifture,  than  when  they  are  furnifhed  wi 
Leaves,  through  which  the  Moifture  is  more  free' 
perfpired. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  opi 
Air  of  this  Country  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  therefo 
fhould  be  conftantly  preferved  in  the  Stove,  where, 
warm  Weather,  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  fr 
Air,  but  in  cold  Weather  they  muft  be  kept  very  warr 
While  they  are  young,  it  will  be  proper  to  contim 
them  in  the  Bark  Bed,  but  when  they  have  obtain* 
Strength,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  dry  Stove,  whe 
they  will  thrive  well,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a  m 
derate  Temperature  of  Heat,  and  have  not  too  muc 
Water. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuting 
which  ftiould  be  taken  from  the  old  Plants  a  MonthC 
fix  Weeks  before  they  are  planted,  during  which  Tin 
they  fhould  be  laid  on  the  Flues  in  the  Stove,  that  t! 
Part  which  joined  to  the  old  Plant  may  be  healed  ov 
before  they  are  planted,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  The 
Cutings  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  wii 
light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  h 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  in  t 
Heat  of  the  Day  from  the  Sun,  and  refrelh  them  on 
in  a  Week  or  ten  Days  with  Water,  but  it  muft 
given  to  them  fparingly  each  Time.  If  the  Cutinp 
fucceed,  they  will  have  taken  Root  in  about  tv 
Months,  when  they  fhould  have  a  larger  Share  1 
Air  to  harden  them  by  Degrees  to  bear  the  Sun  ar 
Air,  and  afterward  may  be  treated  as  the  old  Plants'' 

The  milky  Juice  of  thefe  Plants  is  very  cauftidl 
and  reckoned  poifonous.  In  cuting  off  any  of  til 
Branches  of  the  Plants,  if  the  Knife  be  not  immediate:- 
cleaned,  the  Juice  will  corrode  it,  and  turn  the  Blacl 
almoft  black  in  a  very  little  Time,  fo  as  not  to  1; 
cleaned  off  again,  and  if  droped  on  Linen  will  caufe  ; 
to  walk  in  Holes,  equal  to  Aquafortis. 

PODOPHYLLUM.  Lin,  Gen:  Plant.  571.  Anapd 
dophyllum.  Town.  Inft.  R.  II.  239.  Tab.  122.  Duck.,! 
foot,  or  May  Apple, 

The  Char  alters  are. 

The  Bud  of  the  Flower  is  inclofed  in  a  large ,  thret 
leaved,  coloured  Empalement  in  Form  of  a  Spat  ha  or  Sheath ( 
The  Flower  has  nine  roundifh  concave  Petals  which  an 
plaited  on  their  Borders ,  and  fmaller  than  the  Empalement 
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a  roundifh  Germen  without  a  Style ,  crowned  by  a 
,  cbture  stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
apfule  of  one  Cell ,  crowned  by  the  Stigma,  filled  with 

t  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fir  ft  Section 
munis’s  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thole 
.  whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  and  one  Style, 
efort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  fixth 
in  which  he  ranges  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe 

r,  whofe  Fointal  or  Empalement  becomes  a  Fruit  with 

ill. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  viz. 
dophyllum  foliis  peltatis  lobatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
Ducks-foot  with  Target- ftiaped  Leaves  having 

s.  This  is  the  Anapo dophyllum  Canadenfe  Morini. 
z  Inft.  R •  H.  219 .  Canada  Ducks-foot  ol 

iis  Plant  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  North 
ica.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  many  thick  Tubers 
1  are  faftened  together  by  fleftiy  Fibres,  which 
d  and  propagate  greatly  under  Ground,  fending 
nany  fmaller  Fibres  which  ftrike  downward.  In 
pring  arife  feveral  Foot  Stalks  about  fix  Inches 
which  divide  into  two  fmaller,  each  fuftaining 
^eaf  compofed  of  five,  -fix,  or  feven  Lobes,  the 
middle  being  deeply  indented  at  the  Top  ;  thefe 
;o^ether  at  their  Bafe,  where  the  Foot  Stalk  meets, 
[its  faftened  to  the  under  Side  of  the  Leaf  like  the 
die  of  a  Target;  thefe  Leaves  are  fmooth,  and  of 
it  green.  At  the  Divifion  of  the  Foot  Stalk  comes 
he  Slower  with  a  large  Empalement  covering  it 
i  Sheath  ;  the  Flower  hath  nine  pretty  large  con- 
white  Petals,  which  are  roundifh  at  the  Top,  and 
=d  on  their  Borders.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a 
roundifh,  oval  Germen  crowned  by  a  plaited 
fe  Stigma,  and  furrounded  by  a  great  Number  of 
:  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong,  eredt,  yellow 
mits.  The  Flowers  appear  in  May,  and  when  they 
sff,  the  Germen  fwells  to  a  Fruit  of  the  Size  and 
,e  of  the  common  Hip  or  Fruit  of  the  wild  Rofe. 
i  is  at  firft  green,  but  when  ripe  changes  to  a 
iw  Colour,  inclofing  feveral  roundifh  Seeds  faftened 
le  Placenta. 

his  Plant  propagates  fo  faft  by  its  creeping  Roots, 
lat  few  Perfons  are  at  the  Trouble  of  fo  wing  the 
Is.  Every  Part  of  the  Root  will  grow,  fo  they 
be  annually  parted,  either  in  Autumn  when  their 
ves  decay,  or  in  the  Spring  juft  before  the  Roots 
in' to  fhoot ;  they  require  no  other  Culture  but  to 
3  them  clean  from  Weeds.  It  loves  a  light  loamy 
'  and  a  fhady  Situation,  and  is  fo  hardy  as  feldom  to 
njured  by  Froft. 

•OINCIANA.  Town.  Inft.  R.  H.  619.  Tab.  391. 

.  Gen.  Plant.  462.  Barbadoes  Flower- fence,  or  Spa-, 
Carnations;  in  French,  Poincillade. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  oblong 
:ave  Leaves  which  fall  off ,  The  Flower  has  five  unequal 
als\  four  of  them  are  nearly  equal  and  roundifio,  but  the 
?  is  larger ,  deformed,  and  indented.  It  hath  ten  long , 
ily,  rifing  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  and 
Awl  fij aped  declining  Germen  which  fits  upon  the  Style 
Length  of  the  Stamina,  and  is  crowned  by  an  acute 
rma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  corn- 
fed  Pod  with  feveral  tranfverfe  Partitions  ;  in  each  of 
fe  is  lodged  a  fingle  flatijh  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Se&ion 
Tournefort’s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
•es  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower whofe  Point al 
ns  to  a  Pod.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  firft 
fion  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants , 
ofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the 
Englifh  Gardens,  viz. 

Poinciana  aculeis geminis.  Hort .  XJpfal.  101.  Flower- 
ice  with  double  Spines.  This  is  the  Poinciana  flore 
cherrimo.  Town.  Inft.  R.  H.  619.  Poinciana  with  a 
)ft  beautiful  Flower. 
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There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  which  were  difcovered 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  in  the  Spanifto  IV eft -Indies.  One 
of  thefe  hath  a  red,  and  the  other  a  yellow  Flower, 
but  as  there  appears  to  be  no  other  Difference  in  the 
Plants  from  the  common  Sort,  they  muft  be  fuppofed 
only  accidental  Variations,  which  have  riien  from  Seeds. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies-,  it  is 
planted  in  Hedges  to  divide  the  Lands  in  Barbadoes , 
from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Flower-fence  ;  it  is 
alfo  called  Spanifio  Carnations  by  fame  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Britijh  Hands  in  the  Weft- Indies.  It  rifes 
with  a  ftrait  Stalk  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  which  is 
covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  Bark,  and  is  fometimes  as 
thick  as  the  Small  of  a  Man’s  Leg,  dividing  into  feveral 
fp reading  Branches  at  the  ft  op,  which  are  armed  at  each 
Joint  with  two  fhort,  ftrong,  crooked  Spines,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  decompound  winged  Leaves,  each  Leaf 
being  compofed  of  fix  or  eight  Pair  ol  fimple  winged 
Leaves,  the  lower  Pair  being  compoled  of  tour  or  five 
Pair  of  Lobes,  the  others  gradually  increafing  in  their 
Number  toward  the  Top,  where  they  decreafe  again, 
and  are  fmaller.  The  Lobes  are  three  Quarteis  or  an 
Inch  long,  and  almoft  hall  an  Inch  broad  at  their 
Points,  leffening  gradually  to  their  Bale  ;  they  are  of  a 
light  green  Colour,  and,  when  bruited,  emit  a  ftiong 

Odour.  1  r  c  ’  f 

.  The  Branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spiites  of 

1  Flowers,  which  are  fometimes  formed  into  a  Kind  of 
!  Pyramid,  and  at  others  they  are  difpofed  more  in  Form 
of  an  Umbel.  The  Foot  Stalk  of  each  Flower  is  near 
three  Inches  long ;  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five 
Petals,  which  are  roundifh  at  the  Top,  but  are  conti  act¬ 
ed  to  narrow  Tails  at  their  Bafe  ;  they  fpread  open, 
and  are  beautifully  variegated  with  a  deep  red  or  Orange 
Colour,  yellow,  and  fome  Spots  of  green  ;  they  have  a 
very  agreeable  Odour.  In  the  Center  of  the  Flower  is 
fituated  a  flender  Style  above  three  Inches  long,  upon 
which  the  Germen  fits,  and  is  accompanied  by  ten 
Stamina  nearly  of  the  lame  Length  with  the  Style, 
terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  After  the  Flower  is 
paft,  the  Germen  becomes  a  broad  flat  Pod,  about  three 
Inches  long,  divided  into  three  or  four  Cells  by  tranf¬ 
verfe  Partitions,  each  including  one  flatifh  irregular  Seed. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  ufed  inftead  of  Sena  in  the 
Weft-Indies  to  purge,  and  in  Jamaica  the  Plant  is  titled 

Sena.  ;  , 

Ligon  fays  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  firft  carried  to 

Barbadoes  from  Cape  Verd  Hands,  and  the  Beauty  of 
the  Flowers  was  fuch,  that  the  Inhabitants  foon  fpiead 
it  over  that  Hand,  and  afterward  it  was  tranfported 
into  moft  of  the  neighbouring. Hands.  This  may  have 
been  fo,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Plant  grows 
naturally  in  Jamaica,  where  the  late  Dr  Houftoun  found 
it  in  the  Woods  at  a  great  Diftance  from  any  Settle¬ 
ments.  '  He  alfo  found  it  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera 
Cruz,  and  at  Campeachy ,  where  he  alfo  found  ,  the  two 
Varieties  with  red  and  yellow  Flowers.  The  only 
Difference  between  thefe  and  the  firft  Sort  being  in  the 
Colour  of  their  Flowers,  and  their  Branches  having 
fewer  Spines. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  annually  brought 
over  in  Plenty  from  the  Weft-Indies ,  which,  if  fown 
upon  a  hot  Bed,  will  rife  eafily.  When  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  ihould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmall 
Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanneis  Bark-, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  you  muft  give  them  Air  in 
Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  they  mult 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  When  the  Plants 
have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  ihould  be 
fhaken  out,  and  placed  into  larger  ones,  that  they  may 
have  Room  to  grow.  If  Care  be  taken  to  water  and 
Ihift  them  as  often  as  is  necefiary,  they  will  grow  to  be 
three  Feet  high  the  firft  Seafon.  At  Michaelmas  the 
Pots  Ihould  be  plunged  into  a  ffefii  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark  in  the  Stove,  which  ihould  be  kept  to  the  Ananas 
Heat  marked  on  the  Botanical  Thermometers,  and 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  you  muft  never 
give  them  large  Quantities,  which  are  very  injurious  to 
thefe  Plants  a?  that  Seafon.  TheEarth,  which^heie 
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Plants  fhould  be  planted  in,  muft  be  frefh,  light,  and 
Tandy  (but  not  over-rich),  in  which  they  will  (land 
the  Winter  better  than  if  planted  in  a  ftronger  Soil. 

Thefe  Plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  Bark 
Stove,  where  in  warm  Weather  they  fhould  have  a 
large  Share  of  Air,  but  they  muft  not  be  expofed  to 
Cold  •,  they  are  very  impatient  of  Moifture  in  Winter, 
and,  if  Damp  feizes  their  Top,  it  very  often  kills  the 
Plants,  or  at  leaft  occafions  the  Lofs  of  their  Heads. 
With  proper  Management  they  will  grow  much  taller 
here  than  they  ufually  do  in  Barbadoes ,  but  their  Stems 
will  not  be  larger  than  a  Man’s  Finger,  which  is  occa- 
fioned  by  their  being  drawn  up  by  the  Glaffes  of  the 
Stove.  I  have  had  fome  of  thefe  Plants  near  eighteen 
Feet  high  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  which  have  produced 
their  beautiful  Flowers  fome  Years.  Thefe  Flowers 
have  always  appeared  in  December ,  but  in  the  Weji- 
Indies  I  am  informed  they  flower  twice  a  Year,  at  which 
Times  they  make  a  molt  beautiful  Appearance. 

POKE  VIRGINIAN.  See  Phytolacca. 

I 

POLEMONIUM.  fount.  Inft.  R.  II.  146.  Tab.  61. 
Lin.  Gen.  Riant.  200.  [fo  called,  according  to  Pliny , 
from  zroXspuv,  Gr.  to  wage  War,  on  Account  of  the 
Contefts  which  arofe  betwixt  two  Princes,  each  affum- 
ing  the  Honour  of  the  Difcovery  of  it  to  himfelf.] 
Greek  Valerian,  or  Jacob’s  Ladder. 

The  Char  alters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, \ 
which  is  cut  into  five  Segments  ;  it  has  one  Petal ,  and  is 
of  the  Wheel  Shape.  The  Tube  is  very  fhort ;  the  upper 
Part ,  which  is  divided ,  fpreads  open.  It  hath  five  fiender 
Stamina  which  are  inferted  in  the  Valves  of  the  Tube  •• 
thefe  are  inclined ,  and  are  Jhorter  than  the  Petal ,  and  are 
terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube 
is  fituated  an  acute  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style , 
which  is  equal  with  the  Petal  crowned  by  a  revolving  trifid. 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  three-cornered 
oval  Capfule ,  having  three  Cells  filled  with  irregular  acute- 
pointed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Se&ion 
of  Tournefor? s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Wh eel- Jh aped  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Point al 
turns  to  a  dry.  Fruit .  Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  it  in  the  firft 
Sedion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants, 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Polemonium  calycibus  corolla!  tubo  longioribus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  162.  Greek  Valerian  with  an  Empale¬ 
ment  longer  than  the  Tube  of  the  Flower.  This  is  the 
Polemonium  vulgar e  caruleum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  146. 
Common  blue  Greek  Valerian. 

2.  Polemonium  foliis  pinnatis ,  radicibus  reptatrici- 
bus.  Flor.  Virg.  22.  Greek  Valerian  with  winged  Leaves, 
and  a  creeping  Root. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
Europe  ;  it  has  been  difcovered  growing  wild  in  Carle- 
ton  Beek,  and  about  Malham  Cove  near  Craven,  in 
Torkfhire.  Of  this  are  two  or  three  Varieties,  one  with 
a  white,  and  the  other  a  variegated  Flower,  and  an¬ 
other  with  variegated  Leaves. 

This  Plant  has  winged  Leaves,  which  are  compofed 
of  feveral  Pair  of  Lobes  placed  alternately.  The  lower 
Leaves  have  eleven  or  twelve  Pair,  and  are  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  broadeft  at  their  Bafe,  endino- 
in  Points,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib.  The  Stalls 
rife  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  they  are  hollow  and 
channeled,  and  are  garnifhed  v/ith  winged  Leaves  of 
the  fame  Form  with  the  lower,  but  decreafe  upward  in 
their  Size;  they  are  terminated  by  Bunches  of  Flowers 
which  fit  very  clofe  ;  they  have  one  Petal,  which  has  a 
fhort  Tube,  and  cut  into  five  roundifh  Segments  at  the 
I  op ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  blue  Colour,  and  have 
each  five  Stamina,  which  are  terminated  by  yellow 
Summits.  Thefe  Flowers  appear  the  latter  End  of 
May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  acute-pointed  Capfules, 
with  tluee  Cells  filled  with  irregular  Seeds,  which  ripen 
in  Auguft.  r 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  their 


Seeds  in  the  Spring  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth 
when  they  are  come  up  pretty  ftrong,  "they  fl10uj 
pricked  out  into  another  Bed  of  the  lame  li«ht  j 
about  four  or  five  Inches  alunder,  obfervin»*to 
and  water  them,  until  they  have  taken  Root- 
which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
them  clear  from  Weeds  until  Michaelmas ,  at  which 
they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of 
Flower  Garden,  where,  being  intermixed  with  cliff 

Sorts  of  Flowers,  they  will  make  a  beautiful  Adi  ' 
ance.  FJ  p 

This  Plant  is  not  naturally  of  long  Duration,  bt 
taking  them  up  in  Autumn,  and  parting  of  them 
may  be  continued  feveral  Years,  but  as  the  fCe< 
Plants  always  flower  much  ftronger  than  the  Of 
few  Perfons  ever  propagate  them  by  Slips. 

The  Sort  with  white  Flowers  will  frequently 
from  the  Seeds  of  the  blue,  as  will  alfo  that  with 
egated  Flowers,  but  thefe  may  be  continued  bv  m, 
of  their  Roots.  yp| 

The  variegated  Kind  is  preferved  by  parting  of 
Roots,  becaufe  the  Plants  raffed  from  Seeds  wouh 
fubjedt  to  degenerate,  and  become  plain.  The 
Time  to  part  them  is  about  Michaelmas ,  that  they 
take  good  Root  before  the  cold  Weather  prevents  tl 
Thefe  fhould  have  a  frefh  light  Soil,  but  if  it  be 
rich,  their  Roots  will  rot  in  Winter,  or  the  Sti 
will  go  off  in  the  Summer. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  c 
Parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  creeping  Roots 
which  it  multiplies  very  faff.  The  Leaves  have  felt 
more  than  three  or  four  Pair  of  Lobes,  which  Hand 
much  greater  Diftance  from  each  other  than  thofe  0 
common  Sort ;  they  are  of  a  darker  green.  The  L 
are  narrow,  and  are  placed  alternately ;  the  Stalks 
nine  or  ten  Inches  high,  fending  out  Branches  t 
whole  Length.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  1 
Bunches,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  t 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  andar 
a  lighter  blue  Colour. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  f 
Manner  as  the  common  Sort,  or  by  parting  of  t 
Roots  in  Autumn,  and  is  equally  hardy  witfthecc 
mon  Sort. 
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POLIANTHES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  384.  Hyacint,  . 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  344.  Tab.  180.  The  Tuberofe. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ;  it  has  one  Petal  wif 
is  Funnel-fhaped.  The  Tube  is  oblong  and  incurved  5  e 
Brim  is  cut  into  fix  oval  Segments  which  fpread  open,  t 
hath  fix  thick  Stamina  fituated  in  the  Chaps  of  the  Pe  , 
terminated  by  linear  Summits ,  which  are  longer  than  e 
Stamina.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fituated  a  roun  ’) 
Germen ,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style  crowned  by  a  thick  tt  i 
Honey-beaming  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to i  1 
obtufe ,  roundifh ,  three-cornered  Capfule  having  three  Ci , 
which  are  filled  with  plain  half-round  Seeds  difpofed  h  i 
double  Range. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seffi 
of  Linnaeus’ s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Pla> , 
whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tourne)  t 
places  this  in  his  Genus  of  Hyacinthus ,  which  is  ran';! 
in  the  firft  Sedition  of  his  ninth  Clafs,  which  inclu  ; 
the  Herbs  with  a  Lily  Flower ,  of  one  Petal  cut  into  ■ 
Parts ,  whofe  Pointed  becanes  the  Fruit. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Polianthes  floribus  alternis.  Hort.  Cliff.  127.  P<  ■ 
anthes  with  Flowers  placed  alternately.  This  is  1  : 
Hyacinthus  Indicus  tuber  of  us,  flore  Narciffi.  C.  B.  P.  i  ■ 
Tuberous  Indian  Hyacinth,  with  a  Flower  like  N 
offus ,  commonly  called  Tuberofe. 

T  he  Varieties  of  this  are  the  Tuberofe  with  a  doul 
Flower,  the  ftriped-leaved  Tuberofe,  and  the  Tuben 
with  a  fmaller  Flower  ;  the  laft  is  mentioned  by  feve 
Authours  as  a  diftinbt  Species,  but  is  certainly  a  Var 
ty.  Cafpar  Bauhin  titles  it  Hyacinthus  Indicus  tuberoj, 
flore  Hyacinthi  orientalis.  pin.  47.  i.  e.  Indian  tuberc 
Hyacinth  with  a  Elower  like  the  Eaftern  Hyacint 
This  Sort  is  frequent  in  the  South  of  France ,  fre 
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e  the  Roots  have  been  often  brought  to  England 
in  the  Spring,  before  thofe  Roots  have  arrived 
Italy,  which  are  annually  imported  ;  the  Stalks  of 
weaker,  and  do  not  rife  fo  high,  and  the  Flow- 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Tuberofe,  but 
er  Refpefts  is  the  fame. 

e  Tuberofe  grows  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
firft  brought  to  Europe ,  where  it  now  thrives  in 
armer  Parts,  as  well  as  in  its  native  Soil.  The 
re  are  the  People  who  cultivate  this  Plant,  to  fur- 
11  the  other  Countries  where  the  Roots  cannot  be 
gated  without  great  Trouble  and  Care,  and  from 
e  the  Roots  are  annually  fent  to  England,  Elolland , 

' ermany .  In  moft  Parts  of  Italy ,  Sicily ,  and  Spain , 
loots  thrive  and  propagate  without  Care,  where 

ire  once  planted. 

iis  Plant  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijlo 
:ns  for  the  exceeding  Beauty  and  Fragrancy  of  its 
ers ;  the  Roots  of  this  are  annually  brought  from 
by  the  Perfons  who  import  Orange  Trees ;  for 
fe  Roots  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  full  Ground 
\gland ,  fo  there  are  few  Perfons  who  care  to  take 
'rouble  of  nurfing  up  their  Offsets,  till  they  be- 
blowing  Roots,  becaufe  it  will  be  two  or  three 
s  before  they  arrive  to  a  proper  Size  for  producing 
ers ;  and  as  they  muff  be  protected  from  the  Froft 
inter,  the  Trouble  and  Expence  of  Covers  is  greater 
the  Roots  are  worth  •,  for  they  are  generally  fold 
y  reafonable,  by  thofe  who  import  them  from 

le  double  flowering  is  a  Variety  of  the  firft,  which 
obtained  from  the  Seed  by  Monf.  Le  Cour ,  of  Ley- 
i  Holland ,  who  for  many  Years  was  fo  tenacious  of 
ng  with  any  of  the  Roots,  even  after  he  had  pro- 
ted  them  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  to  have  more  than  he 
1  plant,  and  caufe  them  to  be  cut  in  Pieces,  that 
light  have  the  Vanity  to  boaft  of  being  the  only 
in  in  Europe  who  was  poffeffedof  this  Flower;  but 
ate  Years  the  Roots  have  been  fpread  into  many 

s,  and  as  there  is  no  other  Method  to  propagate 
but  by  the  Offsets,  moft  People  who  have  had  of 
Sort  are  careful  to  multiply  and  increafe  it,  which 
one  by  planting  the  Offsets  upon  a  moderate  hot 
early  in  March ,  and  covering  the  Bed  in  cold  Wea- 
with  Mats  or  Straw,  and  in  Summer  they  muft 

Plenty  of  Water  in  dry  Weather.  In  this  Bed 
loots  may  remain  till  the  Leaves  decay  in  Autumn, 
if  there  fhould  happen  any  Froft  before  that  Time, 
Bed  fhould  be  covered  to  guard  the  Roots  from  the 

t,  becaufe  if  the  Froft  enters  fo  low  as  to  reach  the 
ts,  it  will  kill  them  :  and  if  the  Leaves  are  injured 
he  Froft,  it  will  weaken  the  Roots.  Where  there 
ae  Care  taken  to  fcreen  them  from  Froft,  and  too 
:h  Wet,  it  will  be  the  belt  Way  to  let  the  Roots 
ain  in  the  Bed  till  the  End  of  November  or  the  Be- 
ng  of  December ,  provided  hard  Frofts  do  not  fet  in 
ler ;  for  the  lefs  Time  the  Roots  are  out  of  the 
»und,  the  ftronger  they  will  be,  and  the  fooner  they 

flower ;  when  the  Roots  are  taken  up,  they  fhould 
deaned  from  the  Earth,  and  laid  up  in  dry  Sand, 
:re  they  may  be  fecure  from  Froft  and  Wet ;  here 
j  fhould  remain  until  the  Seafon  for  planting  them 
in ;  this  fame  Method  fhould  be  practifed  by  thofe 
»  are  defirous  to  cultivate  the  Angle  Sort  in  England , 
alfo  that  with  ftriped  Leaves  muft  be  propagated 
fame  Way. 

fhall  next  give  Directions  for  the  Management  of 
feRoots,  which  are  annually  brought  from  Italy. 
d  firft,  in  the  Choice  of  the  Roots,  thofe  which  are 
largeft  and  plumpeft,  if  they  are  perfectly  firm  and 
nd,  are  the  beft ;  and  the  fewer  Offsets  they  have, 
ftronger  they  will  flower ;  but  the  under  Part  of  the 
lots  fhould  be  particularly  examined,  becaufe  it  is 
re  that  they  firft  decay ;  after  the  Roots  are  chofen, 
ore  they  are  planted,  the  Offsets  fhould  be  taken  off; 
if  thefe  are  left  upon  the  Roots,  they  will  draw  away 
rt  of  the  Nourifhment  from  the  old  Root,  whereby 
:  Flower  Stems  will  be  greatly  weakened. 

As  thefe  Roots  commonly  arrive  in  England  in  the 
onth  of  February  or  March ,  thofe  who  are  defirous  to 
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have  thefe  early  in  flower,  fhould  make  a  moderate  hot 
Bed  foon  after  the  Roots  arrive,  which  fhould  have  good 
rich  Earth  laid  upon  the  Dung,  about  leven  or  eight 
Inches  deep  ;  this  Bed  fhould  be  covered  with  a  Frame, 
and  when  the  Bed  is  in  a  proper  Temperature  for 
Warmth,  the  Roots  fhould  be  planted  at  about  fix 
Inches  Diftance  from  each  other  every  Way.  The  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Root  fhould  not  be  buried  more  than 
one  Inch  in  the  Ground  ;  when  the  Roots  are  planted, 
there  fhould  be  but  little  Water  given  them,  until  they 
fhoot  above  Ground  ;  for  too  much  Wet  will  rot  them, 
when  they  are  in  an  inactive  State,  but  afterward  they 
will  require  Plenty  of  Water,  efpecially  when  the  Sea¬ 
fon  is  warm.  When  the  Flower  Stems  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear,  the  Bed  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  given 
to  it,  otherwife  the  Stalks  will  draw  up  weak,  and  pro¬ 
duce  but  few  Flowers  ;  for  the  more  Air  thefe  Plants 
enjoy  in  good  Weather,  the  ftronger  they  will  grow, 
and  produce  a  greater  Number  of  Flowers ;  therefore, 
toward  the  Begining  of  May ,  the  Frame  may  be  quite 
taken  off  the  Bed,  and  Hoops  faftened  over  it,  to  fup- 
port  a  Covering  of  Mats,  which  need  not  be  laid  over 
but  in  the  Night,  or  in  very  cold  Weather,  fo  that  by 
enjoying  the  free  open  Air,  their  Stems  will  be  large  ; 
and  if  they  are  well  watered  in  dry  Weather,  their  Flow¬ 
ers  will  be  large,  and  a  great  Number  on  each  Stem. 

This  firft  Planting  will  require  more  Care  than  thofe 
which  are  defigned  to  come  after  them,  for  in  order  to 
have  a  Succeffion  of  thefe  Flowers,  the  Roots  fhould  be 
planted  at  three  different  Times,  viz.  the  firft  the  Be¬ 
aming  of  March ,  the  fecond  the  Begining  of  April ,  and 
the  third  at  the  End  of  that  Month,  or  the  Begining  of 
May  ;  but  thefe  Beds  will  require  a  much  lefs  Quantity 
of  Dung  than  the  firft,  efpecially  that  Bed  which  is  the 
laft  made;  for  if  there  is  but  Warmth  enough  to  put 
the  Roots  in  Motion,  it  is  as  much  as  will  be  required  ; 
and  this  laft  Bed  will  need  no  Covering,  for  many  Times 
thofe  Roots  which  are  planted  in  the  full  Ground  at  this 
Seafon,  will  produce  ftrong  Flowers  in  Autumn  ;  but 
in  order  to  fecure  their  flowering,  it  is  always  the  beft 
Way  to  plant  them  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed.  As  to  the  fe¬ 
cond  Bed,  that  fhould  be  arched  over  with  Hoops,  and 
covered  with  Mats  every  Night,  and  in  bad  Weather, 
otherwife  the  late  Frofts  which  frequently  happen  in 
May,  will  pinch  them. 

Thefe  Plants  may  remain  in  the  Beds  until  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  near  expanding,  at  which  Time  they  may  be 
I  carefully  taken  up,  preierving  the  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  planted  in  Pots,  and  then  placed  in  the  Shade  for 
about  a  Week  to  recover  their  Removal ;  after  which 
Time  the  Pots  may  be  removed  into  Halls  or  other 
Apartments,  where  they  will  continue  in  Beauty  a  long 
Time,  and  their  fragrant  Odour  will  perfume  the  Air 
of  the  Rooms  where  they  are  placed  ;  and  by  having  a 
Succeffion  of  them,  they  may  be  continued  from  Mid- 
fummer  to  the  End  of  Oblober,  or  Middle  of  November ; 
but  as  the  Stems  of  thefe  Plants  advance,  there  fhould 
be  fome  Sticks  put  down  by  each  Root,  to  which  the 
Stems  fhould  be  faftened,  to  prevent  their  being  broken 
by  the  Wind. 

It  is  a  common  Pradtice  with  many  People,  to  plant 
thefe  Roots  in  Pots,  and  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  hot  Bed ; 
but  there  is  much  more  Trouble  in  raffing  them  in  this 
Method,  than  in  that  before  directed  ;  for  if  the  Roots  are 
not  planted  in  very  fmall  Pots,  there  will  be  a  Neceffity 
of  making  the  Beds  much  larger,  in  order  to  contain  a 
Quantity  of  the  Roots ;  and  if  they  are  firft  planted  in 
fmall  Pots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  thefe  into 
Pots  of  a  larger  Size,  when  they  begin  to  fhoot  out 
their  Flower  Stems,  otherwife  the  Stalks  will  be  weak, 
and  produce  but  few  Flowers ;  therefore  I  prefer  the 
other  Method,  as  there  is  no  Danger  in  removing  the 
Roots,  if  it  is  done  with  Care. 

When  the  Roots  are  ftrong  and  properly  managed, 
the  Stems  will  rife  three  or  four  Feet  high,  and  each 
Stem  will  produce  twenty  Flowers  or  more ;  and  in 
this  the  great  Beauty  of  thefe  Flowers  confifts,  for  when 
there  are  but  a  few  Flowers  upon  the  Stalks,  they  will 
foon  fade  away,  and  muft  be  frequently  renewed  ;  or 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes  coming  out  alter- 
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nately  upon  the  Stalk,  the  lower  Flowers  opening  firft  ; 
and  as  thefe  decay,  thofe  above  them  open,  To  that  in 
Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Flowers  upon  each  Stalk, 
they  continue  in  Beauty  a  longer  or  fhorter  Time. 

T  he  Sort  with  double  Flowers  will  require  a  little 
more  Care,  in  order  to  have  the  Flowers  fair-,  but  this 
Care  is  chiefly  at  the  Time  of  blowing,  for  the  Flowers 
of  this  Sort  will  not  open,  if  they  are  expofed  to  the 
open  Air ;  therefore  when  the  Flowers  are  fully  formed 
and  near  opening,  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy 
Glafs  Cafe,  or  a  Shelter  of  Glaffes  fhould  be  prepared 
for  them,  that  the  Dews  and  Rains  may  not  fall  upon 
them,  for  that  will  caufe  the  Flowers  to  rot  away  be¬ 
fore  they  open,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  drawn  through 
the  Glalfes  will  caufe  their  Flowers  to  expand  very  fair. 
With  this.  Management,  I  have  had  this  Sort  with  very 
double  Flowers  extremely  fair,  and  upward  of  twenty 
upon  one  Stem,  fo  that  they  have  made  a  beautiful 
Appearance ;  but  where  this  has  not  been  practifed,  I 
have  rarely  feen  one  of  them  in  any  Beauty. 

POLIUM.  Tourn .  lnji.  R.  H .  206.  'Fab.  97.  Teu- 
crium.  Lin.  Gen.  Riant.  625.  Mountain  Poley. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  of  one 
Leaf. ,  cut  into  five  acute  Segments.  The  Flower  is  of  the 
Lip  Kind ;  it  hath  one  Petal ,  with  a  fhort  T ube.  The 
Stamina  occupy  the  Place  of  the  upper  Lip ,  and  the  lower 
Lip  is  cut  into  five  Segments.  It  hath  four  Awl-fhaped 
Stamina,  which  are  terminated  by  fmall  Summits,  and  a 
Germen  divided  into  four  Parts,  fupporting  a  flender  Style, 
crowned  by  two  narrow  Stigmas  \  the  Germen  afterward 
become  four  naked  Seeds,  inclofed  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
of  Tournefort’ s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal,  having  but  one  Lip.  Dr. 
Linnaeus  has  joined  this  Genus,  and  alfo  the  Cham  a;  dry  s 
and  Chamapitys  of  Tournefort  to  the  Teucrium ,  making 
them  but  one  Genus,  which  he  places  in  the  firft  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  Stamina ,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  naked  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Polium  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  caulibus  pro- 
cumbentibus,  floribus  corymbojis  terminalibus.  Mountain 
Poley  with  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  trailing  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches.  This  is  the  Polium  lav enduU  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
220.  Mountain  Poley  with  a  Lavender  Leaf. 

2.  Polium  fpicis  oblongis  foliis  obtufis  crenatis  tomen- 
tofis.  Mountain  Poley  with  oblong  Spikes  of  Flowers, 
and  obtufe,  crenated,  woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the  Po¬ 
lium  montanum  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  220.  Yellow  Mountain 
Poley. 

3-  Polium  fpicis  fubrotundis,  caulibus  fuffruticofis  in- 
cams,  foliis  linearibus  tomentofis.  Mountain  Poley  with 
roundifh  Spikes  of  Flowers,  hoary  fhrubby  Stalks,  and 
very  narrow  woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the  Polium  luteum 
anguftifolium.  C.  B.  P.  220.  Narrow-leaved  yellow 
Mountain  Poley. 

4.  Polium  caule  ramofo  procumbente ,  foliis  lineari-lan- 
ceolatis  dentatis,  floribus  corymbojis  terminalibus.  Poley  with 
a  branching  trailing  Stalk,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped,  woolly, 
indented  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus 
terminating  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Polium  monta¬ 
num  album.  C.  B.P.  221.  White  Mountain  Poley. 

5.  Polium  caule  ere  Ho  diffufo ,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
crenatis ,  corymbis  terminalibus  later alibufque.  Poley  with 
an  ereflt  diffufed  Stalk,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped,  crenated 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus,  termi¬ 
nating  and  proceeding  out  of  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.' 

1  his  is  the  Polium  maritimum  erebium  JVLonfpeliacum. 

C.  B.P.  221.  Upright  maritime  Poley  of  Montpelier. 

6.  Polium  caulibus  procumbentibus  hirfutijfimis ,  foliis 
cuneiformi-orbiculatis  crenatis.  Poley  with  very  hairy 
ti ailing  Stalks,  and  orbicular  -^Vedge- fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  crenated.  This  is  the  Polium  Pyrenaicum  fu¬ 
pinum,  hedera  terreftris  folio.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  206. 

Low  Py renaan  Poley,  with  a  Leaf  like  that  of  Ground- 

-ivy.  , 
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7.  Polium  caule  creblo  ramofo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  t  t 
tis  fubtus  tomentofis ,  floribus  confer tis  terminalibus. 
with  an  upright  branching  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  in 
ed  Leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side. 
Flowers  growing  in  Clutters  terminating  the  Brar  [ 
I  his  is  the  Polium  montanum  album  ferratum,  latif  ,, 
erebium  majus.  Barrel.  Obfi  34.  Greater  upright 
Mountain  Poley,  with  a  broad  lawed  Leaf.  b 

8.  Polium  caule  ere  tic  c  cry  mb  of 0,  foliis  linearibi  r 
fiexis,  floribus  terminalibus.  Poley  with,  an  upright  [] 
branching  cut  in  Form  of  a  Corymbus,  narrow  r  - 
ed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks. 

is  the  Polium  montanum  album  anguftifolium.  C.B.  P. 
Narrow-leaved  white  Mountain  Poley. 

9.  Polium  caule  ramofo,  procumbente,  foliis  lu 
lanceolatis  fuperne  dentatis,  fpicis  oblongis  termina  ■>, 
Poley  with  a  trailing  branching  Stalk,  narrow  S  1 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  indented  toward  the  Top 
oblong  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks. 

is  the  Polium  Hifpanicum  fupinum,  flore  flavefcente.  I 
Inft.  207.  Low  Spanifh  Poley  with  a  yellowifh  Flo\ 

10.  Polium  caule  creblo  fuffruticofo,  foliis  linea 
confer  tis,  fpicis  cylindricis  faftigiatis  terminalibus.  \ 
with  an  upright  under  Shrub  Stalk,  narrow  Li 
growing  in  Clutters,  and  cylindrical  Spikes  of  Flo 
growing, in  Bunches,  which  terminate  the  Stalks, 
is  the  Polium  ere  Hum  album,  anguftiori  folio  C?  fpica. 
Tranf.  417.  Upright  white  Poley  with  a  narrower 
and  Spike. 

11.  Polium  caule  ereblo  fruticofo,  foliis  lanceolati 
mentofis  integerrimis,  corymbis  terminalibus.  Poley 
an  upright  fhrubby  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  woolly  Le 
which  are  entire,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Coryn 
terminating  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Polium  Valent 
fruticofum ,  anguftifolium ,  flore  albo.  Barr.  Icon,  nj 
Shrubby  narrow-leaved  Poley  of  Valent ia,  with  a  v\ 
Flower. 

12.  Polium  c aide  procumbente,  foliis  linearibus  fe 
tis,  corymbis  confertis  terminalibus.  Poley  with  a  trai 
Stalk,  narrow  fawed  Leaves,  and  cluttered  Floii 
growing  in  a  Corymbus,  at  the  Ends  of  the  Sta 
This  is  the  Polium  montanum  album,  anguftifolium  fe 
turn,  fupinum  minus.  Barrel.  Icon.  1091.  Low,  final 
white  Mountain  Poley,  with  a  narrow  fawed  Leaf. 

1 3-  Polium  caule  diffufo  procumbente,  foliis  linear 
dentatis  tomentofis,  fpicis  fubrotundis.  Poley  with  a  tr 
ing  diffufed  Stalk,  narrow  indented  woolly  Leaves, 
roundifh  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  th t  Polium  moi 
num  luteum,  ferratis  anguftioribus  incanis  foliis.  Bar 
Icon.  1089.  Yellow  Mountain  Poley,  with  narrov: 
hoary,  fawed  Leaves. 

14.  Polium  caule  ereblo  fuffruticofo,  foliis  lanceoh 
integerrimis,  corymbis  confertis  terminalibus .  Poley  v 
an  erect  fhrubby  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves, : 
cluttered  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus  at  the  E; 
of  the  Branches. 

15.  Polium  caule  diffufo,  foliis  linearibus  pinnato-c 
tatis,  fpicis  fubrotundis  lateralibus.  Poley  with  a  diffu 
Stalk,  linear,  winged,  indented  Leaves,  and  rounc 
Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of 
Stalks.  Phis  is  the  Polium  Smyrnaum  fcordii  folic.  Tcu 
Cor.  14.  Poley  of  Smyrna,  with  a  Water  German* 
Leaf. 

The  firtt  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mounta 
about  Bafil  and  Geneva,  as  alfo  in  France.  The  Rt 
of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  many  ligneous  Fibi 
which  fpread  wide  in  the  Ground,  from  which  a: 
feveral  weak,  trailing,  ligneous  Stalks,  eight  or  n 
Inches  long,  which  fpread  on  every  Side,  and  fend  < 
many  fmall  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fit 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  of  a  deep  green  and  entire  ;  tf 
are  placed  by  Pairs.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
a  Corymbus  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  ; 
w'hite,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  Th 
appear  in  June  and  July,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded 
Seeds  in  England.  There  is  another  .Sort  with  mu 
mailer  Leaves,  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  Si< 
aut  I  am  not  certain  if  it  is  a  diftindl  Species. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  the  Sta! 
of  this  are  rather  herbaceous,  and  trail  upon  the  Grounj 
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re  about  fix  Inches  long,  hoary,  and  garniflied 
voolly  Leaves,  about  half  an  Inch  long  ;  lome 
m  are  Wedge-fhaped,  others  are  oblong,  ending 
ufe  Points,  they  are-crenated  toward  their  Ends, 
■lowers  are  collected  in  oblong  thick  Spikes  at  the 
the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour, 
ppear  the  Begining  of  June^  but  are  feldom  fuc- 
i  by  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

e  third-Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
alks  of  this  are  ligneous,  eredt,  and  branching, 

;d  with  a  hoary  Down  •,  they  rife  fix  or  eight  Inches 
and;are  garnifhed  with  linear  Leaves  about  half 
ch  long  ;  they  are  woolly,  and  have  fometimes 
r  three  flight  Indentures  on-  their  Edges.  The 
»rs  are  collected  in  roundifh  Spikes  at  the  End  of 
ranches,  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  have 
y  Empalements.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July. 
e  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
e  andbn  Italy ;  this  hath  a  trailing  branching  Stalk; 
i  at  the  Bottom  is  ligneous,  but  the  Branches  are 
ceous  and  woolly  ;-  they  are  garniflied  with  linear, 
-lhaped,  woolly  Leaves,  indented  on  their  Edges. 
Flowers  are  produced  in  a  Corymbus  at  the  End 
e  Branches,  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fhaped 
hofe-  of  the  other  Species.  This  flowers  in  June 

ie  fifth  Sort  grows'  naturally  near  the  Sea,  in  the 
l  of  Frame  and  in- Italy.  This  hath  an  eredt  branch - 
talk,  w'hich-rifes  a  Foot  high  ;  the  lower  Part  be- 
s  ligneous,  but  the  upper  is  herbaceous  •,  the 
es-  are  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  about  an  Inch  long, 
ted- on  their  Edges,-  of  a  pretty  thick-  Confiftence, 
little  woolly-.  The  Flowers  are  collected' in  a  Co¬ 
ins-  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  white, 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  This  flowers  in 
and  Augujl'. 

ife  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
ntains  ;  this  hath  flender  lhrubby  Stalks,  which 
clofeupon  the  Ground;  they  have  a  purple  Bark, 
overed  with  white  Hairs  ;  the  Leaves  are  round  at 
’op,  but  at  their  Bale  are  contracted  in  Form  of 
dge,  and  are  crenated  on  their  Edges,  fo  as  to  re- 
le  at  firft  Sight  the  Leaves  of  Ground-ivy,  but 
are  hairy,  and  of  a  thicker  Confiftence.  The 
rers  are  collected  in  round  Bunches  at  the  End  of 
Ranches,  one  Half  of  their  Petals  are  purple,  and 
ther  Half  white  ;  they  are  larger  than  thole  of  the 
r  Species,  but  are  of  the  fame  Form.  It  flowers 
:  Part  of  Summer,  but  feldom  produces  Seeds  here, 
he  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain ; 
hath  a  ligneous,  eredt,  branching  Stalk,  which  rifes 
a  Foot  high  ;  it  is  very  hoary,  and  branches  out 
[fd  the  Top;  the  Leaves  are  Spear-lhaped,  indent- 
n  their  Edges,  and  woolly  on  their  under  Side.  The 
vers  are  white,  fmall,  and  grow  in  Clufters  at  the 
of  the  Branches.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

'he  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
rifes  with  a  ffirubby  Stalk  nine  or  ten  Inches  high, 
iching  out  toward  the  Top  in  Form  of  a  Corymbus  -, 
Leaves  are  linear,  and  their  Edges  are  reflexed. 
Flowers  are  collected  in  roundifh  woolly  Heads  at 
End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  white,  and  fmailer 
i  molt  of  the  other  Species,  This  flowers  in  June 
July.. 

he  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  it  hath  a 
ing  branching  Stalk  about  fix  or  eight  Inches  long, 
ch  is  ligneous  at  Bottom,  but  upward  is  herbaceous 
hoary  ;  the  Leaves  are  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  and 
:nted  toward  the  Ends.  The  Flowers  are  colledted 
blong  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are 
i  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
-r  Species.  This  flowers  great  Part  of  Summer. 

"he  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  hath 
der  fhrubby  Stalks,  whiqh  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
t ;  they  are  ftnooth  and  white,  fending  out  a  few 
"t  Branches  toward  the  Top,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
ill  linear  Leaves  growing  in  Clufters.  The  Flowers 
collected  in  long  cylindrical  Spikes,  which  ftand  in 
iches  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks;  and  fometimes  come 
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out  in  Bunches  on  the  Sides,  thefe  are  fmall  and  white* 

.  t  flowers  in  July  and  Augujl. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Valencia  ;  this 
lath  flender  ligneous  Stalks  near  two  Feet  high,  which 
are  hoary,  and  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear-lhaped  en¬ 
tire  Leaves  at  Intervals;  Handing  in  Clufters;  they  are 
woolly,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  divides  into  feVeral  flender  Foot  Stalks,  each 
uftaining>  a  fmall  Corymbus  of  white  Flowers.  The 
whole  Plant  is  very  hoary,  and  has  a  ftrong  aromatick 
Odour;  it  flowers  late  in  Summer. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  in  Italy ;  this  hath  trailing  ligneous  Stalks 
about  a  Foot  long,  garniflied  with  linear  iawed  Leaves, 
which  are  hoary,  and  have  fmailer  Leaves  coming  out 
from  the  Bofom  of  the  other.  The  Flowers  are  col¬ 
lected  in  a  Corymbus  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  fmall- and  white.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and 
Italy  ;  this  hath  diffufed  trailing  Stalks;  which  are  very 
woolly,  about  fix  or  feven  Inches  long,  garniflied  with 
narrow  indented;  Leaves,  which  are  covered  with  a 
woolly  Down,  and  are  terminated  by  roundifh  Heads 
of  Flowers  which  are  yellow ;  the  whole  Plant  is  very 
hoary.  It  flowers  in  July. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this 
hath  eredt  branching  Stalks  about  fix  or  eight  Inches 
high  ;  the  Branches  come  out  oppofite  the  whole  Length 
of  the  Stalk,  they-  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  of  a  dapk  green  Colour  on  thejr  upper  Side, 
but  hoary  on  their  under  ;  the  Stalks  and  Branches  are 
terminated  by  Clufters  of  blue  flowers^  which  are  col¬ 
lected  in  roundifh  Heads.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July  and 
Augujl. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Smyrna ; 
this  hath  diffufed'  Stalks,  which  rife  about  a  Foot  high  ; 
they  are  white,  and  clofejly  garnifhed  with  linear 
Leaves  near  two  Inches  long,  and  about  a  Quarter  of 
an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  indented  regularly  on  their 
Edges  like  thofe  of  Spleenwort,  but  the  Indentures  are 
not  deep ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  hoary  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are  colledted 
in  roundifh  Spikes,  which  terminate  the  Branches,  and 
alfo  come  out  from  their  Side  ;  they  are  white,  and 
lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Augujl. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
grow  naturally  in  the  warmer  Parts  of  Europe ;  but 
thofe  which  are  here  mentioned,  are  all  that  I  have  yet 
feen  growing  in  the  Englifb  Gardens,  therefore  I  have 
omited  the  other,  as  I  have-  had  no  Opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  them  myfelf. 

All  the  Sorts,  except  the  firft,  are  abiding  Plants  j 
they  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mult  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally  grow, 
becaufe  they  feldom  perfect  their  Seeds  in  England. 
Thefe  fhould  be  lown  upon  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth 
in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  carefully  kept  clean  from  Weeds;  about  the 
Middle  of  July  the  Plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when 
they  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  Part  of  them  plant¬ 
ed  on  a  warm  Border  of  dry  rubbifhy  Soil,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  and  water  them  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  My 
advifmg  thefe  and  many  other  aromatick  Plants,  which 
are  Natives  of  the  warmer  Parts  of  Europe ,  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  Rubbifb,  is  founded  upon  long  Experience  of 
their  abiding  much  longer,  and  refilling  the  Cold  of 
our  Winters  much  better,  than  when  they  are  growing 
in  better  Ground,  where  they  grow  much  freer,  are 
fuller  of  Moifture,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  be  kill¬ 
ed  by  Froft 

The  other  Part  of  the  Plants  may  be  planted  in  lmaJJ 
Pots,  filled  with  frefh,  light,  undunged  Earth,  and 
placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then 
they  may  be  removed  into  an  open  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  the  Begining  of  November,  when 
they  Ihould  be  placed  under  a  common  Frame,  to  fe-» 

ip  T  cure 
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cure-  them  from  the  Froft  in  Winter,  which  fometimes 
deftroys  thefe  Plants,  by  this  Method  the  Species  may 
be  preferved. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  difpofed  in  a  Garden,  fo  as  to 
afford  Pleafure,  by  mixing  them  with  Marum ,  Maftich, 
and  feveral  other  aromatick  Plants,  upon  the  doping 
Sides  of  Banks,  which  are  expoied  to  the  Sun,  or  upon 
little  Hillocks  raifed  in  a  flickered  Situation,  where,  by 
the  Diverfity  of  their  hoary  Branches,  being  of  various 
Shapes,  they  will  make  a  pretty  Appearance  ■,  and  in 
fuch  Places  they  will  refill  the  Cold  much  better,  than 
when  they  are  planted  in  a  good  Soil. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings  or  Slips, 
which  fhould  be  planted  the  Beginingof  April ,  juft:  be¬ 
fore  they  fhoot,  upon  a  Border  expofed  to  the  Eaft  •, 
and  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  watered  and 
fliaded  until  they  have  taken  Root,  and  afterward  they 
will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Vfeeds,  and  at  Michaelmas  the  Plants  fhould  be  removed 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  but  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  put  a  Plant  of  each  Sort  in  Pots,  that  they  may 
be  fheltered  in  Winter,  to  preferve  the  Kinds. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  are  fometimes  ufed  in 
Medicine. 

POLYANTHUS.  See  Primula; 

POLYGALA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  174.  Tab.  79.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  761.  [This  Plant  is  fo  called,  of  zjoXv, 
much,  and  ydxx,  Milk,  becaufe  if  Cattle  are  fed  in 
Marfhes  that  produce  this  Plant,  they  give  a  great 
Quantity  of  Milk  :  It  is  alfo  called  Ambarvalis,  of  Am- 
biendis  Arvis,  from  luftrating  the  Fields  becaufe  the 
Ancients  ufed  to  crown  Virgins  with  the  Flowers  of 
this  Plant,  when  they  perambulated  the  Fields,  to  im  ¬ 
plore  Fertility  thereto ;  it  is  alfo  called  Amarella ,  be¬ 
caufe  it  has  a  bitter  Tafte.]  Milkwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  three 
Leaves ,  which  are  oval  and  acute  two  of  thefe  are  be¬ 
low  the  Petals ,  and  one  is  above.  The  Flower  is  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  the  Number  of  Petals  is 
indeterminate.  The  Wings  are  large,  plain ,  and  extend 
beyond  the  other  Petals  the  Standard  is  tubulous ,  fhcrt, 
and  reflexed  at  the  Brim ,  where  it  is  bifid.  The  Keel  is 
concave ,  comprejfed ,  .and  bellied  toward  the  Top.  It  hath 
eight  Stamina  in  two  Bodies ,  included  in  the  Keel,  termi¬ 
nated  by  Jingle  Summits  and  an  oblong  Germen  fupporting 
an  erect  Style ,  terminated  by  a  thick ,  bifid  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Heart-Jhaped  Capfule  having 
two  Cells,,  each  containing  one  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedition 
of  Tcurnefort’s  third  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  an  anomalous  perfonated  Flower  of  one  Leaf.  Dr. 
Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  feven- 
teenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers 
have  eight  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Poly  gala  fioribus  criftatis  racemofis,  caulibus  her- 
baceis  fimplicibus  procumbentibus ,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis, 
Amcsn.  Acad.  2.  p.  136.  Milkwort  with  branching  creft- 
ed  Flowers,  Angle,  trailing,  herbaceous  Stalks,  and  li¬ 
near  Spear-lhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Polygala  vul¬ 
garis.  C.  B.P.  215.  Common  Milkwort. 

2.  Polygala  fioribus  criftatis  racemofis,  caule  ereblo, 
foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  aeutis.  Sauv.  Monfp..  53.  Milk¬ 
wort  with  branching  crefted  Flowers,  an  ereft  Stalk, 
and  acute,  Spear-lhaped,  linear  Leaves.  •  This  is  the 
Polygala  vulgaris  colons  obfoleti,  foliis  anguflijfimis.  J.  B. 

3.  p.  338.  Common  Milkwort  with  a  worn-out  Flow¬ 
er,  and  the  narroweft  Leaves. 

3.  Polygala  fioribus  criftatis ,  carind  lunulatd,  caule 
fruticofo,  foliis  Uvibus  oblongis  obtufis.  Amcen.  Acad.  2. 
p.  138.  Milkwort  with  crefted  Flowers,  aMoon-fhaped 
Keel,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk  bearing  oblong  Leaves,, 
which  end  in  obtufe  Points.  This  is  the  Polygala  fru- 
tefcens,  folio  buxi,flore  maximo.  Tourn.  Inft.  175.  Shrub¬ 
by  Milkwort,  with  a  Box  Tree  Leaf  and  a  large  Flower. 

4.  Polyg.ala  fioribus  imber bibus  fparfis,  carince  apice 
fubro t undo,  caule  fruticofo ,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Amm.  Acad. 
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2.  p.  140.  Milkwort  with  Flowers  growing  think 
without  Beards,  the  Point  of  the  Keel  roundill 
Ihrubby  Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  i$  , 
Chameebuxus  fiore  colutex.  C.  B.  P.  471,  Low  Box  wi 
Flower  like  Bladder  Sena. 

5.  Polygala  fioribus  imberbibus  fpicatis,  mule  e 
herbaceo  fimpliciffmo ,  foliis  lato-lanceolatis.  Amcen.  /. 
2.  p.  139.  Milkwort  with  fpiked  Flowers  having 
Beards,  an  erect,  Angle,  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  b 
Spear-lhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Polygala  Virgin 
foliis  oblongis ,  fioribus  in  thyrfo  candidis,  radice  alexip 
mica.  Edit .  Prior.  Milkwort  of  Virginia  with  ob 
Leaves,  white  Flowers  ranged  in  a  loofe  Spike,  an 
alexipharmick  Root,  Gommonly  called  Senega  R 
Snakewort. 

6.  Polygala  fioribus  imberbibus ,  oblongo-capit 
caule  eretlo  ramofo,  foliis  linearibus.  Milkwort  with  be 
lefs  Flowers  growing  in  oblong  Heads,  aneredbrai 
ing  Stalk,  and  linear  Leaves.  This  is  the  Pol ) 
Mariana,  anguftiori  folio,  fiore  purpureo.  Pluk.  Ma\ 
153.  Tab .  438.  fig.  5.  , Maryland  Milkwort  with  a 
rower  Leaf  and  a  purple  Flower. 

7.  Poly  gal  a  fioribus  criftatis,  racemo  terminali,  t 
Credo  ramofo,  foliis  lanceolatis  tomentofiis .  Milkwort 1 
crefted  Flowers,  an  eredt  branching  Stalk,  termin 
by  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers,  and  woolly  Spear-lh; 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Polygala  Americana  ereEla, 
purpuro-cccruleo,  folio  melli  incano.  Houft MJf.  Upr 
American  Milkwort,  with  a  pu.rplilh  blue  Flower,  a 
loft  hoary  Leaf. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  forr 
which  grow  naturally  m  Europe „  and  others  i aAmet 
but  as  they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens,  l 
would  be  to  little  Purpofe  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Paftures  and  u| 
ITeaths  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  of  this  there 
three  Varieties,  one  with  a  blue,  another  with  a.j 
pie,  and  a  third  with  white  Flowers,  which  are 
quently  found  intermixed  ;  and  there  is  another  wl 
is  larger,  and  is  fuppofed  be  a  diftindl  Species ;  bi 
rather  believe  this  Difference  is  owing  to  the  Soil 
which  they  grow  ;  for  the  large  one  is  generally  foi 
growing  in  moift  Paftures,  and  the  fmall  one  upon 
Heaths,  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which cc 
out  three  or  four  flender,  trailing,  herbaceous  Sta.l 
about  fix  Inches  long,  garniflied  with  linear  Spear-lhai 
Leaves,  about  half  an  Inch  long,  and  an  eighth  Par. 
an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  terminating  in  Point 
both  Ends.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top 
the  Stalks,  branching  out ;  they  are  fmall,  and  0 
blue,  purple,  or  white  Colour,  having  two  Wings 
Keel  and  Standard  like  the  Butterfly  Flowers.  Tlj 
appear  in.  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  flatilh  Her 
fhaped  Capfules,  divided  into  two  Cells,  eachconta 
ing  one  Seed. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  fteril  Grot! 
about  Montpelier-,  this  Sort  is  annual,  it  rifes  with* 
upright  Stalk  about  fix  Inches  high,  which  isgarnifl 
with  narrow  Leaves  placed  alternate,  ending  in  ac 
Points.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  worn-out  purl 
Colour ;  the  Keel  is  bearded  like  the  common.  Sort.  Tjj 
flowers  in  July,  and  has  Seed  Veffels  like  the  firft  Sc; 
but  fmaller  •,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  very  rarely  admited  into  Garde! 
nor  do  they  thrive  fo  well  when  fown  or  tranfplamlj 
there,  as  in  their  natural  Situation.  If  thefe  are  culjl 
vated,  their  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  fbon  after  they  | 
ripe,  otherwife  they  rarely  grow.  ■  m  r, 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Gi 
Hope ;  this  hath  a  Ihrubby  Stalk,  covered  with  afmoc 
brown  Bark,  which  riles  four  or  five  Feet  high,  fer 
ing  out  feveral  fpreading  Brandies  toward  the  Tcjj 
which  are  clofely  garniflied  with  oblong,  blunt-pointfj 
fmooth  Leaves,  about  an  Inch  long,  and  a  Quarter  | 
an  Inch  broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  fiting  clofe  to  t| 
Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  3 
the  Branches,  they  are  large,  white  on  their  Outficl 
but  of  a  bright  purple  within  ;  the  Keel  of  the  Flod 
is  hollowed  like  a  Halfmoon,  and  is  bearded ;  tj 
Wings  are  expanded  wide,  and  the  Standard  is  incur] 
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iis  Plant  continueth  flowering  riioft  Part  of  Sum- 
The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  com  prefled  Heart- 
Seed  Veflels  having  two  Cells,  each  containing 
rd,  fmooth,  (Lining  Seed.  This  Plant  is  propa- 
by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in  fmall  Pots, 
with  light  loamy  Earth  :  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
Pots  may  be  placed  where  they  may  have  the 
Ing  Sun  only  till  October,  when  they  fhould  be 
l  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  and  plunged  into 
banners  Bark  which  has  loft  its  Pleat,  where 
nay  be  defended  from  Froft  during  the  Winter, 
n  the  Spring  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a 
rate  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants. 

thefe  appear,  they  fhould  not  be  too  tenderly 
d,  but  mult  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admited 
in,  and  when  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they 


i  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  feparated, 
no-  each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  foft  loamy 
and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed  to 
.rd  their  taking  new  Root,  obferving  to  fhade 
from  the  Sun,  and  gently  refrefh  them  with 
r  as  they  may  require  it,  but  they  muff  not  have  too 
.  Wet.  When  they  are  rooted,  they  muft  be  gra- 
y  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  and  in  June  they 
be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where 
may  remain  till  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  Otto- 
according  as  the  Seafon  proves  favourable  ;  then 
mull  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  treated 
e  fame  Way  as  Orange  Trees,  being  careful  not  to 
them  too  much  Wet  during  the  Winter  Seafon. 
ie  Summer  they  muft;  be  placed  abroad  with  other 
n-houfe  Plants,  where,  by  their  long  Continuance 
ower,  they  will  make  a  fine  Appearance.  The 
agement  of  this  Plant  is  nearly  the  fame  as  for  the 
tge  Tree. 

he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and 
upon  the  Mountains  in  Auftria  and  Hungary  •,  this 
with  a  (lender,  branching,  ligneous  Stalk  about  a 
t  high,  when  it  grows  upon  good  Ground,  but  on 
cky  Soil  feldom ,  more  than  half  that  Height.  The 
iches  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  ftifF,  fmooth,  Spear- 
ied  Leaves  of  a  lucid  green.  From  between  the 
veS,  toward  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  the  Flowers 
ie  out  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  white 
heir  Outfide,  but  within  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour 
ed  with  yellow,  and  have  a  grateful  Odour.  Thefe 
ear  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seed  Veflels  fhaped 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

"his  Plant  is  very  difficult  to  cultivate  in  Gardens, 
it  commonly  grows  out  of  the  Fiflures  of  Rocks, 
annot  be  eafily  tranfplanted,  and  the  Seeds  are  with 
acuity  obtained,  from  Abroad  *,  nor  do  thefe  vegetate 
they  have  been  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground,  and 
:n  the  Plants  come  up,  they  make  very  little  Progreis 
and  are  as  difficult  to  tranfplant  as  almoft  any  Plant 
irefent  known,  which  occafions  its  prefent  Scarcity  in 
Hand.  ,  . 

The  beft  Method  of  cultivating  this  is  by  Seeds, 
ich  (hould  be  procured  as  frefh  as  poffible  from  the 
ces  of  its  natural  Growth,  and  fown  in  Pots  as  foon 
it  arrives  ;  thefe  Pots  may  be  plunged  into  the 
ound,  where  they  may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun. 
thefe  are  fown  before  Chriftmas ,  there  will  be  a 
ance  of  the  Plants  coming  up  the  following  Spring, 

:  thofe,  which  are  not  fown  till  toward  Spring,  will 
sain  in  the  Ground  a  Year ;  therefore  the  Pots 
»uld  be  plunged  into  the  Ground,  where  they  may 
ft  but  little  Sun  the  following  Summer,  and  in 
itumn  they  may  be  removed,  and  plunged  into  an 

1  Tan  Bed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may 
prote&ed  from  fevere  Froft: ;  for  although  this  Plant 
a  Native  of  the  Alps  and  other  cold  Mountains,  yet 
the  Seeds  will  not  be  covered  with  Snow  here,  as 
ty  are  in  their  native  Soil  and  Situation,  the  Seeds 

2  frequently  fpoiled  here  by  the  Inconftancy  of  the 
eather  in  England.  "When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
suld  be  placed  in  Shade  during  Summer,  and  in 
utumn  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
anted  in  a  Border  where  they  may  have  only  the 
orning  Sun,  for  this  Plant  will  not  thrive  long  in 
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Pots.  If  the  Winter  proves  very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper 
to  cover  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots 
with  Mulch  to  keep  out  the  Froft:.  If  the  Plants  take 
Root  in  the  Border,  they  (hould  remain  there  undif- 
turbed,  and  be  only  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  for  the 
Ground  about  their  Roots  (hould  not  be  dug  or  dunged. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of 
North  America.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  compofed 
of  feveral  fleffiy  Fibres,  from  which  arife  three  or  four 
branching  Stalks,  which  grow  ereft,  and  are  more  than 
a  Foot  high ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  alternately.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
fmall,  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  but  their  Keels  have  no  Beards.  It  flowers  here 
in  July,  but  the  Plants  do  not  produce  Seeds  here. 

The  Root  of  this  Sort  hath  been  long  ufed  by  the 
Seneka  Indians  to  cure  the  Bite  of  the  Rattle-inake, 
which,  if  taken  in  Time,  is  an  infallible  Remedy.  And 
of  late  Years  it  hath  been  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Virginia  in  many  Dilorders,  which  are  occafioned  by  a 
thick  fizy  Blood  •,  fo  that  the  Root  of  this  Plant,  when 
its  Virtues  are  fully  known,  may  become  one  of  the 
mod  ufeful  Medicines  yet  difcovered.  The  Seneka 
Indians  ufe  this  Root,  which  they  powder,  and  gene¬ 
rally  carry  about  them  when  they  travel  in  the  Woods, 
led  they  fhould  be  bit  by  the  Rattle-fnake  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  this  happens,  they  take  a  Quantity  of  the  Powder 
inwardly,  and  apply  fome  of  it  to  the  Part  biten,  which 
is  a  fure  Remedy. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland  \  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three 
Stalks  about  eight  Inches  high,  which  divide  into 
feveral  eredt  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall  linear 
Leaves  of  a  dark  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are 
colledted  into  oblong  Heads  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks  ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purplifh  blue  Colour. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  difficult  to  obtain,  for  the  Seeds 
rarely  fucceed,  fo  the  bed  Way  is  to  procure  their  Roots 
from  Ameripa ,  and  when  they  arrive,  plant  them  in  a 
Bed  of  light  Earth  in  a  fheltered  Situation.  In  Summed 
they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weed9,  and  if  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  is  covered  with  old 
Tanners  Bark,  or  any  other  Kind  of  Mulch  in  Winter, 
to  keep  out  the  Frod,  it  will  be  a  fecure  Method  to 
preferve  them. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr, 
Houftoun  growing  naturally  at  La  V era  Cruz ;  this  hath 
a  taper  perennial  Root  which  runs  deep  in  the  Ground, 
from  which  arife  feveral  (lender  branching  Stalks  about 
fix  or  feven  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  downy  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  an  Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad 
in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  both  Ends.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  •,  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  and  are  of  a  bluifh  purple  Colour.  The  Keel  of 
the  Flower  is  bearded,  as  in  the  common  Sort. 

This  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England , 
and  it  is  one  of  thofe  Plants  which  will  not  thrive  in 
Pots,  fo  is  difficult  to  preferve  here.  It  is  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  Abroad.  The 
Seeds,  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Houftoun ,  remained 
a  Year  in  the  Ground  before  the  Plants  appeared,  and 
the  Plants  lived  one  Year ;  but  when  their  Roots  reached 
the  Bottom  of  the  Pots,  they  decayed,  and  thofe,  which 
were  tranfplanted  into  larger  Pots,  did  not  furvive  their 
Removal,  though  it  was  performed  with  great  Care. 


POLYGONATUM.  See  Convallaria. 

POLYPODIUM.  Fourn.  InJl.R.  IL  54°- 3l6° 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  [of  m Au?  many,  and  otouj  a  Foot,  q.  d . 
many  Feet.  This  Kind  of  Plant  ftrikes  its  Roots  into 
every  Part  it  can  lay  hold  of,  whether  it  be  Stone, 
Earth,  or  Tree,  it  is  the  fame  Thing,  efpecially  if  it  be 
a  Tree  of  the  Oak  Kind.]  Polypody. 

The  Char  utters  are, 

I  his  is  one  of  the  FernLribe,  which  is  dijlinguifhed  front 
the  others ,  by  the  Fruttification  being  in  roundifo  Spots 
dijlributed  on  the  under  Surface  of  the  Leaf. 
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It  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of  Tournefort’s  fixteerith 
Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs ,  which  have  no  vifible 
Flower ,  whofe  Fruit  is  fajlened  on  the  Leaves. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Polypodium  fr  on  dibits  pinnatifulis,  pinnis  cblongis 
fubferratis  obtujis ,  radice  fquamatd.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1085. 
Polypody  Wing-pointed  Leaves  having  oblong  obtufe 
Lobes  which  are  fomewhat  fawed,  and  a  fcaly  Root. 
This  is  the  Polypodium  vulgar e.  C.B.P.359.  Common 
Polypody. 

2.  Poly  podium  frondibus  pinnatifidis ,  pinnis  lanceo- 
latis  lacero-pinnatifidis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1086. 
Polypody  with  wing-pointed  leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are 
Spear-fhaped,  and  the  Jags  Wing-pointed  and  fawed. 
This  is  the  Polypodium  Cambro-Britannicum ,  pinnulis  ad 
margines  laciniatis.  Rail  Syn.  Weljh  Polypody  with  jaged 
Leaves. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Plant  which 
afe  Natives  of  America ,  fome  of  which  are  preferved  in 
fome  Curious  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety-;  but  as 
they  are  rarely  cultivated  in  other  Gardens,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  enumerate  them  in  this  Place. 

The  firft  Sort  is  that  which  is  uled  in'  Medicine, 
and’  is  found  growing  upon  old  Walls  and  fhady 
Banks  in  divers  Parts  of  England.  The  fecond  Sort 
was  brought  from  Wales ,  where  it  grows  in  great 
Plenty,  arid  is  the  molt  beautiful  of  all  the  Sorts. 
THefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their 
Roots  in  the  Spring  before  they  fhoot,  and  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  very  poor  moift  Soil  under  the  Shade  of 
£  Wall ;  for  if  they  are  expOfed  to  the  Sun,  they  will 
riot  thrive.  They  chiefly  delight  to  grow  out  of  the 
Joints  of  Walls  arid  old  Buildings,  but  are  commonly 
found  cxpbfed  to  the  North. 

POMGRANATE.  See  Punica. 

POMUM  ADAMI.  See  Aurantium. 

•"  00;^  . .  .7  7  ■  i  a.  ; 

PONTEDERIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  361.  Michelia. 
Houfl.  MJf. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

•  The  Flowers  are  included  in  tin  oblong  Sheath ,  which 
opens  on  one  Side ;  it  hath  fix  Petals  which  are  divided ; 
the  three  upper  are  ere  ft,  and  form  a  Kind  of  Lip  ;  the 
three  under  are  reflexed.  It  hath  fix  Stamina  which  are 
inferted  to  the  Petals  ;  the  three ,  which  are  longeft,  are 
fajlened  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Tube  ;  the  other  are  inferted 
in  the  Bafe  *,  they  are  terminated  by  proftrate  Summits. 
Under  the  Petals  is  fituated  an  oblong  Germert ,  fupporting 
a  Jingle  Style  which  declines,  and  is  crowned  by  a  Jingle 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  foft  Fruit 
divided  into  fix  Cells,  each  containing  feveral  fmall  roundifh 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  Of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaus’’ s  fixth-  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants ,  whofe 
Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pontederia  foliis  hajlato-cordatis,  floribus  fpica- 
tis.  Pontederia  with  Spear-pointed  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  fpiked  Flowers.  This:  is  the  Sagittal  fimilis  planta 
paluflris  Virginiana,  fpicd  florum  car  uled.  Mor.  Hift.  3. 
p.  618.  Virginian ,  marfh.  Plant-like  Arrow-head,  and 
having  a  Spike  of  blue  Flowers. 

2.  Pontederia  foliis  haftatis ,  floribus  umbellatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  288.  Pontederia  with  Spear-pointed 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels.  This  is  the 
Sagittarius  quodammodo  fimilis  planta  Maderafpatana ,  flori¬ 
bus  medio  caule  quafi  ex  utriculo  prodeuntibus.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
Tab.  220.  A  Plant  from  Madrafs  fomewhat  like  Arrow¬ 
head  with  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Middle  of  the 
Stalk. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  marfhy  Places  in 
Virginia,  and  molt  Parts  of  North  America ,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it  growing  plentifully  at  La 
Vera  Cruz.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
arife  two  or  three  herbaceous  thick  Stalks  a  Foot  hinh, 
■£ach  having  one  Arrow-pointed  Heart-fhaped  Leaf 
about  five  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad,  of 
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a  pretty  thick  Confidence.  The  Bafe  is  deeply  indentet 
and  the  two  Ears  are  rounded ;  the  Foot  Stalk  of  tf 
Leaf  clofely  embraces  the  Stalk  like  a  Spatha  or  Sheat 
for  near  three  Inches  in  Length  ;  above  this  is  anoth< 
Sheath  which  inclofes  the  Spike  of  Flowers ;  this  oper 
on  one  Side,  and  the  Stalk  rifes  near  two  Inches  abo\ 
it,  where  the  Spike  of  Flowers  begin.  The  Spikes  ai 
about  three  Inches'  long ;  the  Flowers  are  blue,  fit  vei 
clofe  together,  and  have  the  Appearance  of  Lip  Flower 
Thefe  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Sew 
in  England. 

As  this  Plant  grows  naturally  on  moift  boo-o 
Places,-  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  preferved  in  Enghru 
nor  does  the  Plant  arife  from  Seeds- here,  for  1  hav 
foWed  the  Seeds  in  various  Situations,  and  managed  thei 
different,  but  could  never  get  up  any  of  the  Plants;  bi 
I  had  three  or  four  of  the  Plants  fent  me,  inclofed  j 
;  large  Clods  of  Earth  from  New  England,  which  ; 

|  planted  in  Pots,  covering  them  with  Mofs,  and  cor 
ftantly  fupplied  them  with  Water.  With  this  Mana<n 
merit  two  of  them  flowered,  but  the  following  Winn! 
deftroyed  them,  as  they  were  not  put  under  Shelter; 
fo  that  to  preferve  them,  they  fhould  be  placed  under1 
hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  may  be  expofe'i 
to  the  open  Air  at  all- Times’ When  the  Weather  is  milt 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Madrafs  i 
watery  Places.  This  rifes- with  a  Angle  Stalk  eight  c 
nine  Inches  high,  having  one  Arrow-pointed-'  Lea 
whofe  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalk  like  a  Sheath,  and  fror 
the  open1  Side  of  the  Sheath  comes  out  the  Flowen 
which  are  at  firft  inclofed  in  another  fmaller  Sheath 
thefe  grow  in'  a  fmall  Kind  of  Umbel- ;  they  are  com 
poled  of  fix  acute- pointed  Petals  which  fpread  oper 
Each  Flower  Hand's  upon  a  flender  Foot  Stalk  about  a 
Inch  long  ;  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Leaf  rifes  a  confide' 
rable  Height  above  the  Flowers,  fo  that  they  appear  t 
come  out  from  the  Middle  of  the  Stalk. 

This  Sort  is  much  more  difficult  to  preferve  in  Eng 
land,  becaufe  it  grows  naturally  in  a  hoc  Country,  am 
always  in  Places  flowed  with  Water.  There  was  for 
merly  one  of  thefe  Plants  brought  over  to  Cbark 
Duboife  Efq;  at  Mitcham ,  but  it  was  not  long-live: 
here. 

POPUP. AGO.  See  Cadtha. 

POPULUS.  Tcurn.  Infl.  R.  H.  592.  Tab.  365.  Lin 
Gen.  Plant.  996.  The  Poplar  Tree  ;  in  French ,  Peuplier 
The  Characters  are, 

The  male  and  female  Flowers  grow  upon  feparate  Trees  ■ 
The  male  Flowers  or  Katkins  have  one  oblong ,  loofe,  cylini 
drical  Empalement ,  which  is  imbricated.  Under  each  Scahi 
which  is  oblong,  plain,  and  cut  on  the  Border , .  is  fltuateil 
a  Jingle  Flower  without  any  Petal ;  they  have  a  Neflar'mX 
of  one  Leaf  turbinated  at  the  Bottom ,  and  tubidous  at  th 
Top ,  and  eight  Stamina  terminated  by  large  four -corners 
Summits.  The  female  Flowers  are  in ■  Katkins  like  the  malt 
but  have  no  Stamina ;  they  have  an  oval  acute-pointi 
Germen,  with  fcarce  any  Style ,  crowned  by  a  four-pointc\ 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capful 
with  two  Cells ,  including  many  oval  Seeds  having  hair 
Down.  , 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Sedfiol 
of  Toitrhefort’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  th 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rope -like  Flower ,  whofe  mall 
Flowers  grovj  on  jeparate  Trees  from  the  Fruit.  DiJ 
Linn&Us  places  it  in  the  feventh  Section  of  his  twenty) 
fecond  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants,  whofe  male 
Flowers  have  eight  Stamina ,  and  grow  upon  dijlinft  Plant  a 
from  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are,  ,  ’  •  I 

1.  Populus  foliis  lebatis  dentalis  fubtus  tcmtntoflsi 
Poplar  Tree  with  lobated  indented  Leaves  which  art, j 
downy  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Populus  albtt 
majoribus  folii.  C.  B.  P.  429.  White  Poplar  with  large:1 
Leaves,  commonly  called  the  Abele  Tree. 

4.  Populus  foliis  fubrotundis,  dent  at  0  angulatls  ful'-h 
ttts  tomentofis.  Flort.  Cliff.  460.  Poplar  Tree  with  round-1 
ifti  Leaves,  which  are  angularly  indented,  and  downy,. 
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heir  under  Side.  This  is  the  Populus  alba  minoribus 
.  Lob.  Icon.  103.  White  Poplar  with  fmaller  Leaves. 

Populus  foliis  ovato-cordatis  acuminatis  crenatis. 
lar  Tree  with  oval  Heart-fnaped  Leaves  ending  in 
e  Points  which  are  crenated.  This  is  the  Populus 

l.  C.  B.P.  429.  The  black  Poplar. 

Populus  foliis  fubrotundis  dent  at  0  angiilatis  utrin- 
Habris.  Hort.  Cliff.  460.  Poplar  Tree  with  roundifh 
ves  having  angular  Indentures,  and  fmooth  on  both 
s.  This  is  the  Populus  tremula.  C.  B.  P.  429. 

:  Afpen  Tree. 

Pop  ulus  foliis  cordatii  obfolete  crenatis ,  utrinque 
ris.  Poplar  Tree  with  Heart-lhaped  Leaves  which 
fomewhat  crenated,  and  fmooth  on  both  Sides, 
s  is  the  Populus  folio  maximo  nunquatn  pilos  ferens. 
■h.  Cat.  Hort.  Priv.  Poplar  with  the  largeft  Leaf, 
:h  is  never  hairy. 

Populus  foliis  fubcordatis  oblongis  crenatis.  Hort. 

\  460.  Poplar  Tree  with  oblong  Leaves  which  are 
ated,  and  aim  oft  Heart-fhaped.  This  is  the  Popu- 
nigra  folio  maximo ,  gemmis  balfamum  cdoratiffimum 
kntibus.  Catejb-.  Carotin.  1.  p.  34.  The  Carolina 
ilar  Tree. 

.  Po  p  ulus  foliis  fubcordatis ,  inf  erne  incanis ,  fuperne 
viridis.  Poplar  with  Leaves  which  are  almoft  Heart- 
)ed,  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and  of  a  dark  green 
ve.  This  is  the  Populo  fimilis  arbor  refinofa  altera. 
?.  P.  430.  Another  refinous  Tree  like  the  Poplar, 
uftonly  called  Tacamahacca. 

;he  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  temperate 
ts  of  Europe  ;  this  and  the  fecond  Sort  are  frequent- 
onfounded  together,  but  they  are  certainly  different 
ties;  this  is  commonly  called  Abele  Tree  here,  and  the 
md  white  Poplar.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  large,  and 
divided  into  three,  four,  or  five  Lobes,  which  are 
^nted  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  of  a  very  dark  Colour 
;heir  upper  Side,  and  very  white  and  downy  on  their 
er,  Handing  upon  Foot  Stalks  which  are  about  an 
1  long.  The  young  Branches  of  this  Tree  have  a 
pie  Bark,  and  are  covered  with  a  white  Down,  but 
Bark  of  the  Stem  and  older  Branches  is  gray.  In 
Begining  of  April  the  male  Flowers  or  Katkins  ap~ 
r,  which  are  cylindrical,  fcaly,  and  about  three 
tes  long,-  and  about  a  Week  after  come  out  the 
ale  Flowers  on  Katkins,  which  have  no  Stamina  like 
!e  of  the  male.  Soon  after  thefe  come  out,  the 
e  Katkins  fall  off,  and  in  five  or  fix  Weeks  after, 
female  Flowers  will  have  ripe  Seeds  inclofed  in  a 
y  Covering,  when  the  Katkins  will  drop,  and  the 
ds  will  be  wafted  by  the  Winds  to  a  great  Diftance. 
die  Leaves  of  the  fecond  Sort  are  rounder,  and 
much  above  half  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  firft1-,  they 
indented  on  their  Edges  into  Angles,  and  are 
my  on  their  under  Side,  but  not  lo  white  as  thofe  of 
former,  nor  are  their  upper  Surfaces  of  fo  deep 

m.  The  Shoots  of  this  are  paler,  and  the  Katkins 
longer,  and  the  Down  of  the  Seeds  is  whiter  and 
?er. 

The  Leaves  of  the  third  Sort  are  oval,  Pleart-fhaped, 
flightly  crenated  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  fmooth 
both  Sides,  and  of  a  light  green  Colour.  The 
kins  of  this  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  two  former. 
The  Leaves  of  the  fourth  Sort  are  roundifh,  and 
ularly  indented  ;  they  are  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  and 
d  upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  fo  are  fhaken  by 
lead  Wind,  from  whence  it  was  titled  the  trembling 
>lar  or  Afpen  Tree.  The  Katkins  of  this  are  much 
thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  the  young  Shoots  are  of 
irk  brown  Colour. 

die  fifth  Sort  I  faw  growing  in  the  private  Garden  of 
Boerhaave  near  Leyden  -,  this  the  Doctor  told  me  he 
lived  from  Pruffia.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  Heart- 
led  ;  they  are  fix  or  feven  Inches  long,  and  four 
id,  and  are  flightly  indented  on  their  Edges,  ftand- 
upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Shoots  of  this 
e  were  very  ftrong,  and  the  Tree  feemed  as  if  it 
»ld  grow  to  a  great  Size,  but  it  was  young  when  I 
it. 

-'he  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  where 
ecomes  a  larste  Tree.  The  Shoots  of  this  Sort  are 
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very  ftrong  iii  England ,  and  are  generally  cornered  - 
they  have  a  light  green  Bark  like  fome  Sorts  of  the 
Willow.  The  Leaves  upon  young  Trees,  and  alfo 
thofe  upon  the  lower  Shoots,  are  very  large,  almoft 
Heart-fiiaped,  and  crenated,  but  thofe  upon  the  older 
Trees  are  fmaller;  and  as  the  Trees  advance,  their 
Bark  becomes  lighter,  approaching  to  a  grayifh  Colour. 
The  Katkins  of  this  Sort  are  like  thofe  of  the  black 
Poplar,  and  the  Summits  of  the  Stamina  are  purple. 

The  Shoots  of  this  Tree  while  young  are  frequently 
killed  down  a  confiderable  Length  by  the  Froft  in 
Winter,  but  as  the  Trees  grow  older,  their  Shoots  are 
not  fo  vigorous,  and  become  more  ligneous,  fo  are  not 
liable  to  the  fame  Difafter ;  but  the  Trees  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  fbeltered  Situation,  for  as  their  Leaves  are 
very  large,  the  Wind  has  great  Power  over  them,  and 
the  Branches  being  tender,  they  are  frequently  broken 
or  fplit  down  by  the  Winds  in  the  Summer  Seafon, 
where  they  are  much  expofed. 

The  feven th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  and  in 
other  Parts  of  North  America  ;  this  feems  to  be  a  Tree 
of  middling  Growth,  and  does  not  fpire  upward,  but 
fends  out  many  fhort  thick  Shoots  on  every  Side,  which 
are  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark,  and  garnilhed  with 
Leaves  differing  from  each  other  in  Shape  and  Size, 
moft  of  them  almoft  Heart-fhaped,  but  fome  are  oval, 
and  others  near  to  Spear-fhaped ;  they  are  whitifh  on  their 
under  Side,  but  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper.  The 
Katkins  are  like  thofe  of  the  black  ■  Poplar,  but  the 
Number  of  Stamina  in  the  male  Flowers  is  uncertain 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  The  female  Flowers  I 
have  not  feen,  but  by  the  male  Katkins  I  have  been 
induced  to  place  it  in  this  Genus. 

Thefe  Trees  may  be  propagated  either  by  Layers 
1  or  Cutings,  which  will  readily  take  Root,  as  alfo  from 
|  Suckers,  which  the  white  Poplars  fend  up  from  their 
I  Roots  in  great  Plenty.  The  beft  Time  for  transplanting 
thefe  Suckers  is  in  October ,  when  their  Leaves  begin 
to  decay.  Thefe  may  be  placed  in  a  Nurfery  for  two 
or  three  Years  to  get  Strength,  before  they  are  planted 
out  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  but  if  you 
intend  to  propagate  them  from  Cutings,  it  is  better  to 
defer  the  doing  of  that  until  February ,  at  which  Time 
you  may  plant  Truncheons  of  two  or  three  Feet  long, 
thrufting  them  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  into  the 
Ground.  Thefe  will  readily  take  Root,  and  if  the 
the  Soil  be  moift  in  which  they  are  planted,  will  arrive 
to  a  confiderable  Bulk  in  a  few  Years. 

The  black  Poplar  is  not  fo  apt  to  take  Root  from 
large  Truncheons,  therefore  it  is  the  better  Method  to 
plant  Cutings  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  in  Length, 
thrufting  them  a  Foot  deep  into  the  Ground  ;  thefe: 
will  take  Root  very  freely,  and  may  be  afterward 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  Sort  wilt 
grow  upon  almoft  any  Soil,  but  will  thrive  beft  in 
moift  Places. 

I  have  planted  Cutings  of  this  Tree,  which  in  four 
Years  have  been  biger  in  the  Trunk  than  a  Man’s 
Thigh,  and  near  twenty  Feet  in  Height,  and  this  upon 
a  very  indifferent  Soil ;  but  in  a  very  moift  Soil,  it  is 
common  for  thefe  Trees  to  fhoot  eight  or  ten  Feet  in  a 
Seafon  ;  fo  that  where  a  Perfon  hath  a  Mind  to  make 
a  Shelter  in  a  few  Years,  there  is  fcarce  any  Tree  fo 
proper  for  that  Purpofe  as  this  ;  but  they  fhould  not  be 
planted  too'  near  the  Pleafure  Garden,  becaufe  the 
Katkins  and  Down,  which  fall  from  thefe  Trees,  will 
make  a  prodigious  Litter  in  the  Spring. 

The  white  Sorts,  as  alfo  the  Afpen  Tree,  likewife 
caufe  a  great  Litter  in  the  Spring,  when  their  Katkins 
and  Down  fall  off ;  and  their  Roots  being  very  apt  to 
produce  a  large  Quantity  of  Suckers,  but  efpecially 
thofe  Trees  that  came  from  Suckers,  which  renders 
them  unfit  to  be  planted  near  a  Houle  or  Garden  ;  but 
when  they  are  interfperfed  with  other  Trees  in  large 
Plantations,  they  afford  an  agreeable  Variety,  their 
Leaves  being  very  white  on  their  under  Sides,  which, 
when  blown  with  the  Wind,  are  turned  to  Sight. 

A  confiderable  Advantage  may  be  made  by  plant¬ 
ing  thefe  Trees  upon  moift  boggy  Soil,  where  few 
other  Trees  will  thrive.  Many  fuch  Places  there  are  in 
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England ,  which  do  not  at  prefent,  bring  in  much  Mo¬ 
ney  to  their  Owners ;  whereas,  if:  they  were  planted 
with  thefe  Trees,  they  would,  in  a  very  few  Years, 
over  purchafe  the  Ground,  clear  of  all  Expence  -,  but 
there  are  many  Perfons,  who  think  nothing  except 
Corn,  worth  cultivating  in  England ;  or  if  they 
plant  Timber,  it  muff  be  Oak,  Afh,  or  Elm  ;  and  if 
their  Land  be  not  proper  for  either  of  thefe,  it  is  deem¬ 
ed  little  worth  ;  whereas  if  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  was 
examined,  and  proper  Sorts  of  Plants  adapted  to  it, 
there  might  be  very  great  Advantage  made  of  feveral 
large  Tradts  of  Land,  which  at  this  Time  lie  negleifted. 

The  Wood  of  thefe  Trees,  efpecially  of  the  Abele, 
is  very  good  to  lay  for  Floors,  where  it  will  laft  many 
Years  ;  and  for  its  exceeding  Whitenefs,  is  by  many 
Perfons  prefered  to  Oak  •,  but  being  of  a  foft  Contex¬ 
ture,  is  very  fubjedt  to  take  thelmpreflion  of  Nails,  ific. 
which  renders  it  lefs  proper  for  this  Purpofe  :  It  is  alfo 
very  proper  for  wainfcoting  of  Rooms,  being  lefs  fub- 
ject  to  fwell  or  fhrink,  than  mod  other  Sorts  of  Wood ; 
but  for  Turnery  Ware,  there  is  no  Wood  equal  to  this 
for  its  exceeding  Whitenefs,  fo  that  Trays,  Bowls,  and 
many  other  Utenfils,  are  made  of  it-,  and  the  Bellows- 
makers  prefer  it  for  their  Ufe,  as  do  alfo  the  Shoemakers, 
not  only  for  Heels,  but  alfo  for  the  Soles  of  Shoes  ;  it 
is  alfo  very  good  to  make  light  Carts,  and  the  Poles  are 
very  proper  to  fupport  Vines,  Hops,  ific.  and  the  Lop¬ 
ing  will  afford  good  Fuel,  which  in  many  Countries  is 
much  wanted. 

The  Carolina  Poplar  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cut- 
ings  or  Layers  -,  the  latter  is  generally  pradtifed  by  the 
Nurfery  Gardeners,  being  the  fureft  Method  and  thefe 
Plants  are  not  fo  full  of  Moifture  as  thofe  raifed  by  Cut- 
ings,  fo  are  lefs  liable  to  be  cut  down  by  the  Froliwhen 
young.  There  has  been  no  Trials  made  here  of  the 
W ood  of  this  Tree,  fo  I  cannot  give  any  Account  of  its 
Worth. 

The  Tacamahacca  fends  up  a  great  Number  of  Suck¬ 
ers  from  the  Roots,  by  which  it  multiplies  in  Plenty, 
and  every  Cuting  which  is  planted  will  take  Root-,  fo 
that  when  a  Plant  is  once  obtained,  there  may  foon  be 
Plenty  of  the  Plants  raifed.  The  Buds  of  this  Tree 
are  covered  with  a  glutinous  Refin,  which  fmells  very 
ftrong,  and  this  is  the  Tacamahacca  ufed  in  the  Shops. 

PORRUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  382.  Tab.  204.  Al¬ 
lium.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  370.  [in  Greek  is  called  zypdtrov, 
from  zrpdu,  to  enkindle,  as  though  a  Plant  that  excites 
a  Warmth  in  the  Body.]  Leek.  * 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  fix  Petals ,  and  is  Bell-Jhaped ;  they 
are  collected  into  a  fpherical  Plead ,  covered  by  a  common 
roundijh  Spat  ha  or  Sheath ,  which  withers.  They  have  fix 
Stamina ,  three  of  thefe  are  alternately  broader  than  the 
other ,  and  have  forked  Summits  in  their  Middle.  They 
have  a  jhort ,  round ,  three-cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  a 
fngle  Style ,  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  Jhort  broad  Capfule  with  three  Lobes , 
having  three  Cells  filled  with  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedtion 
of  Tournefor? s  ninth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lily  Flower  having  fix  Petals ,  whofe  Pointal  be¬ 
comes  the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  joins  this  Genus  and  the 
Cepa  to  his  Genus  of  Allium ,  which  is  rangod  in  the  firft 
Sedlion  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style.  The  join¬ 
ing  of  thefe  Genera  together,  may  be  allowed  in  a  Syf- 
tem  of  Botany,  but  in  a  Treatife  upon  Gardening,  it 
would  not  fo  well  pleafe ;  for  as  the  Leek  has  always 
been  diflinguifhed  from  Garlick  and  Onion  by  Garden¬ 
ers,  fo  it  would  rather  confufethan  inftrudt  the  Practi¬ 
tioners,  if  they  were  joined  ;  and  as  the  Species  of  Gar- 
lick  are  numerous,  fo  w'here  their  Species  are  leffened, 
by  dividing  them  into  Genera,  it  will  be  no  lefs  ufeful 
to  Botanifts. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Porrum  radice  oblongd  t unicat d,  caule  planifolio , 
floribus  capitalist  fiaminibus  tricufpidatis.  Leek  with  an 
oblong  coated  Root,  a  plain  Leaf  on  the  Stalk,  Flowers 
collected  in  Heads,  and  three-pointed  Stamina.  This 


is  the  Porrum  commune  capitatum.  C.  B.  P.  y  2.  Q 
mon  headed  Leek,  commonly  called  London  Leek 

2.  Porrum  caule  planifolio  umbellifero,  umbelld  ft 
sd,  fiaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Leek  with  a  plain  1  ' 
on  the  Stalk  which  fupportsa  globular  Umbel  ofFJ  • 
ers,  whofe  Stamina  are  longer  than  the  Petals.  T  ' 
is  the  Porrum  Siberienfe ,  floribus  purpurafeentibus.  G  / 
Siberian  Leek  having  purplifh  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  En  l 
Gardens  ;  of  this  there  has  been  generally  fuppofed< 
Sorts,  but  I  have  made  Trial  of  them  both,  by  fov  0 
their  Seeds  feveral  Times,  and  find  they  are  the  far  . 
the  Difference  which  has  rifen  between  them,  has  t  q 
occafioned  by  fome  Perfons  having  faved  the  Seeds  fi  a 
old  Roots,  and  not  from  the  feedling  Leeks,  wher  y 
they  have  degenerated  them,  and  rendered  them  fma  r 
and  narrower  leaved,  but  by  Care  this  may  be  reem  - 
ed  again,  as  I  have  experienced. 

The  other  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  f  ^ 
narrower  Leaves  than  the  common  Sort,  the  Stalks  - 
fmaller,  and  do  not  rife  fo  high ;  the  Heads  of  Floy  s 
are  alfo  fmaller,  and  of  a  purplifh  Colour  ;  the  Sta  - 
na.ftands  out  beyond  the  Flower.. 

Leeks  are  cultivated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  » 
Spring,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  was  directed  for  Onic 
with  which  thefe  are  commonly  fown,  the  two  Sort'  f 
Seeds  being  mixed  according  to  the  Proportion  whicl  - 
defired  of  either  Sort,  though  the  moft  common  ft  . 
thod  is,  to  mix  an  equal  Quantity  of  both,  for  the  0  - 
ons  will  greatly  out-grow  the  Leeks  in  the  Spring,  1  - 
thefe  being  drawn  off  in  Jutfc  the  Leeks  will  h;  J 
Time  to  grow  large  afterwards,  fo  that  there  may  b’ , 
moderate  Crop  of  both  Sorts.  The  Management  ' 
Leeks  being  exadlly  the  fame  with  Onions,  1  fhall  i 
repeat  it  in  this  Place  -,  but  fhall  only  add,  that  ma  ■ 
Perfons  do  fow  their  Leeks  very  thick  in  Beds  in  1 
Spring-,  and  in  June,  after  fome  of  their  early  Cn 
art  taken  off,  they  dig  up  the  Ground,  and  plant  th 
Leeks  out  thereon,  in  Rows  a  Foot  apart,  and 
Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  obferving  to  water  tin 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  will 
quire  no  further  Culture,  but  to  clear  the  Ground  fre 
Weeds.  The  Leeks  thus  planted  will  grow  to  a  gr< 
Size,  provided  the  Ground  be  good,  and  this  Meth 
is  very  proper  for  fuch  Perfons  who  have  little  Roorr 

If  you  would  fave  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant,  you  fhoi 
make  Choice  of  fome  of  the  largeft  and  beft  you  hat 
which  muft  remain  in  the  Place  where  they  grew  un 
February ,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  a  R< 
againft  a  warm  Hedge,  Pale,  or  Wall,  at  about  eig 
Inches  afunder;  and  when  their  Stems  advance,  th 
fhould  be  fupported  by  a  String,  to  prevent  their  beii 
broken  down,  to  which  they  are  very  liable,  efpeciai 
when  in  head ;  and  the  clofer  they  are  drawn  to  t. 
Fence  in  Autumn,  the  better  the  Seeds  will  ripen;  f 
it  fometimes  happens  in  cold  Summers  or  Autumr 
that  thofe  which  grow  in  the  open  Garden,  do  not  pt 
fed!  their  Seeds  in  this  Country,  efpecially  if  there  fhou 
be  fharp  Frofts  early  in  Autumn,  which  will  entire 
fpoil  the  Seed. 

When  it  is  ripe  (which  may  be  known  by  the  Heal 
changing  brown)  you  fhould  cut  off  their  Heads  wi 
about  a  Foot  or  more  of  the  Stalk  to  each,  and  i 
them  in  Bundles,  three  or  four  Heads  in  each,  ar; 
hang  them  up  in  a  dry  Place,  where  they  may  rema 
till  Chriftmas  or  after,  when  you  may  threfh  out  tl 
Seeds  for  Ufe.  The  Hulk  of  thefe  Seeds  is  very  toug 
which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  get  out  the  Seed: 
therefore  fome  Perfons  who  have  but  a  fmall  Quandt 
rub  it  hard  againft  a  rough  Tile,  which  will  break  tl 
Hulks,  and  get  the  Seeds  out  better  than  moft  Othl 
Methods  I  have  known  ufed. 

PORTULACA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.H.  236.  Tab :  ill 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  531.  Purflane;  in  French ,  Pour  pier,  j 
The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  finally  bifid ,  and  per  \ 
manent,  fitting  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower  has 
plain ,  ere  tty  obtufe  Petals,  and  many  Hair-like  St  amine: 
about  half  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  fingii 
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mits ;  and  a  roitndijh  Germen ,  /upper ting  a  Jhort  Style , 
by  five  oblong  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward 
ms  an  oval  Capfule  with  one  Cell ,  containing  many 
l  Seeds. 

'his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
mefort’ s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
fe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with  one 
rule,  opening  tranfverjly  in  two  Parts.  Dr.  Linnaeus 
:es  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  eleventh  Clafs,  which 
[ains  the  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  from  eleven  to 
teen  Stamina  inclufive ,  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

Portcl ac a  foliis  cuneiformibus ,  fioribus  feffilibus. 
i  Leyd.  473.  Purflane  with  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves, 
Flowers  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the 
f ulaca  latifolia  feu  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  288.  Broad-leaved, 
harden  Purflane. 

Portulaca  foliis  fubukitis  alternis ,  axillis  pilofis , 
bus  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  445.  Purflane  with 
1-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alternately,  hairy  Joints, 
Flowers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Por- 
ca  Curaffavica  angufto  longo  lucidoque  folio,  procumbens. 
t.  Amft.  1.  p.  2.  Trailing  Purflane  of  Curaffo,  with 
t  narrow  fhining  Leaves. 

.  Portulaca  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis ,  caule  procum- 
'e,  fioribus  feffilibus  mufeofis.  Purflane  with  oval  Leaves 
ingFoot  Stalks,  a  trailingStalk,andMofs-likeFlow- 
fiting  clofe.  This  is  the  Portulaca  Curaffavica  procum- 
■,  capparidis  folio ,  fiore  mufeofo ,  capfuld  bifurcatd. 

■.  Bat.  2  j  3.  Trailing  Purflane  of  Curafjo  with  a  Ca- 
Leaf,  Mofs-like  Flower,  and  a  forked  Capfule. 

Portulaca  foliis  ovatis  gibbis,  pedunculo  multi- 
1,  caule  fruticofo .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  445.  Purflane  with 
1  gibbous  Leaves,  Foot  Stalks  having  many  Flow- 
and  a  ftirubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  T elephiaftrum  fo- 
dobofo.  Hort.  Elth.  376.  Baftard  Orpine  with  a  glo- 
ar  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  America ,  and  mod 
the  hot  Parts  of  the  Globe.  This  is  the  common 
flane  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Gardens,  and  is  fo 
erally  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  There  are 
Varieties  of  this,  one  with  deep  green  Leaves,  and 
other  hath  yellow  Leaves,  which  is  called  Golden 
flane ;  but  as  both  thefe  arife  from  the  fame  Seeds, 
[hey  are  only  feminal  Variations.  There  is  alfo  a 
d  Variety  with  fmaller  and  lefs  fucculent  Leaves, 
ch  is  called  Wild  Purflane,  becaufe  where-ever  it  is 
e  fown  in  a  Garden,  and  the  Plants  permited  to  fcat- 
their  Seeds,  the  Plants  will  come  up  as  Weeds  the 
owing  Year ;  but  this  I  am  fure  is  a  Degeneracy 
n  the  Garden  Purflane,  for  I  have  fown  it  feveral 
nes  and  let  the  Plants  fhed  their  Seeds,  and  it  has 
se  up  from  thofe  Seeds  in  two  Years,  degenerated 
:he  wild  Sort. 

3urflane  is  propagated  from  Seeds,  which  may  be 
'n  upon  Beds  of  light  rich  Earth  during  any  of  the 
timer  Months  •,  but  if  you  intend  to  have  it  early  in 
Seafon,  it  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  ;  for  it  is 
tender  to  be  fown  in  the  open  Air  before  April ,  and 
n  it  muft  be  in  a  warm  Situation.  This  Seed  is  very 
all,  fo  that  a  little  of  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  a 
mily.  There  is  no  other  Culture  which  this  Plant 
uires,  but  to  keep  it  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  dry 
;ather  to  water  it  twice  or  three  Times  a  Week.  In 
rm  Weather  this  Plant  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  fix  Weeks 
-v  fowing,  fo  that  in  order  to  continue  a  Succeffion 
it,  you  fhould  fow  it  at  three  or  four  different  Sea- 
s,  allowing  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  between 
h  Sowing,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  laft  the  whole 
mmer,  while  it  is  proper  to  be  eaten  ;  for  being  of  a 
ery  cold  Nature,  it  is  unfafe  to  be  eaten,  except  in 
Heat  of  Summer  in  England  ■,  for  which  Reafon,  it 
iot  to  any  Purpofe  to  fow  it  upon  a  hot  Bed,  fince  it 
I  come  early  enough  for  Ufe  in  the  open  Air. 

If  the  Seeds  are  intended  to  be  faved,  a  fufficient 
unber  of  the  earlieft  Plants  fhould  be-  left  for  this 
rpofe,  drawing  out  all  thofe  which  are  weak,  or 
?e  fmall  Leaves,  from  among  them  ;  and  when  the 
xls  are  ripe,  the  Plants  fhould  be  cut  up,  and  fpread 
on  Cloths  in  the  Sun  to  dry,  and  then  the  Seeds  may 
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be  eafily  beaten  out  and  fifted,  to  clear  it  from  the 
Leaves  and  Seed  VefTels. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  inoft  of  the 
I (lands  of  the  Weft- Indies ;  this  is  annual  •,  the  Stalks  are 
very  fucculent,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  branches  out 
greatly  •,  the  lower  Branches  lie  near  the  Ground,  but 
thofe  above  them  are  more  erecl ;  the  Leaves  are  nar¬ 
row,  Awl-fhaped,  and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  they  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  Branches.  At  the  Joints  there 
come  out  Tufts  of  white  Hairs,  and  between  thefe 
come  out  the  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches  •,  they 
are  of  a  fine  Pink  Colour,  but  of  fhort  Duration,  fel- 
dom  continuing  open  longer  than  five  or  fix  Hours  y 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  roundifh  Capfules,  filled 
with  fmall  black  Seeds.  It  flowers  from  the  Middle  of 
June  till  Autumn. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  Iflands 
in  th t  Weft- Indies this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  the 
Stalks  fpread  flat  On  the  Ground  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  Leaves,  of  a  thiner  Texture  than  thofe  of  the 
former  Sorts.  The  Flowers  of  this  are  fmall,  greenifh, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
forked  Capfules  with  one  Cell  which  opens  tranfverfly, 
and  is  filled  with  fmall  black  Seeds.  Thefe  Plants  are 
preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  y 
their  Seeds  muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould 
be  planted  upon  another  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward, 
and  about  the  Begining  of  June  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  on  a  warm  Border,  where,  if  the  Seafon  is  fa¬ 
vourable,  they  will  ripen  their  Seeds  •,  but  left  it  fhould 
prove  otherwife,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  one  Plant  of 
each  Sort  under  Cover,  to  ripen  their  Seeds,  in  order 
to  preferve  the  Species. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  this  is  a  perennial  Plant  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk, 
which  rifes  four  or  five  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with 
thick,  globular,  fucculent  Leaves ;  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk  comes  forth  a  (lender  Foot  Stalk  about  two  Inches 
long,  fuftaining  four  or  five  Rofe-fhaped  Flowers  of  a 
redifh  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  July ,  but  are  not  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  This  Plant  is  too  tender 
to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  Winter,  fo  it  muft  be  kept  in 
Pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  moft  fuccu¬ 
lent  Kinds  of  Fig  Marygolds.  It  is  propagated  by  Lut¬ 
ings  in  the  fame  Manner  as  they  are.- 

POTENTILLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  559.  Quinquefo- 
lium  pentaphylloides.  Tourn.  Inft.  296.  Tab.  153.  298. 
Cinquefoil ;  in  French ,  Quint e-feuille. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  which  is 
flight ly  cut  into  ten  Parts ,  and  the  Segments  are  alternately 
lefs  and  reflexed.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  Petals , 
which  are  infer  ted  into  the  Empalement ,  and  fpread  open. 
It  hath  twenty  Azvl-fhaped  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Em¬ 
palement,  terminated  by  Moon-fhaped  Summits.  In  the 
Center  of  the  Flower  there  are  feveral  Germen  collected  into 
one  Head ,  with  very  fender  Styles  inferted  in  the  Side  of 
the  Germen ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  After  the  Flower 
is  pafl,  the  Germen  becomes  a  Head  of  roundifh  Seeds,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Seblion 
of  Linnaus* s  twelfth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  about  twenty  Stamina  inferted  in  the 
Empalement ,  and  have  many  Germen.  T ournefort  places 
it  in  the  feventh  Sedlion  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flozver ,  whofe  Pointal  be¬ 
comes  a  Fruit  with  many  Seeds  collected  in  a  Head. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Potentilla  foliis  pinna* is  ferratis,  caule  repente. 
Flor.  Lapp.  210.  Potentilla  with  winged  fawed  Leaves, 
and  a  creeping  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pentaphylloides  argen- 
teum  alatum,  feu  potentilla.  Tourn.  Inft.  29S.  Silver 
Weed,  or  Wild  Tanfy. 

2.  Potentilla  foliis pinnatis  alternis,  foliolis  quinis 
ovatis  crenatis,  caule  ereCto.  Hort.  Cliff.  193.  Potentilla 
with  alternate  winged  Leaves,  having  five  oval  crenated 
Lobes,  and  an  eredt  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pentaphyl¬ 
loides  ereCinm.  J.  B.  2.  p.  298.  Upright  Cinquefoil. 

3:  Potentilla- 
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3.  Potent  illa  foliis  pinhatis,  caule  fruticofo.  Hurt. 
Cliff.  193.  Potentilla  with  winged  Leaves  and  a  fhrubby 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Pentapbylloides  redtum  fruticofum  Ebo- 
racenfe.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  193.  Upright  fhrubby  Cinquefoil 
of  Torkfhire ,  commonly  called  fhrubby  Cinquefoil. 

4.  Potentilla  foliis  digit atis  lanceolatis  ferratis 
utrinque  fubpilofis,  caule  eredto-.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  497 .  Po¬ 
tentilla  with  Finger-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  Spear- 
fhaped,  fdwed,  and  hairy  on  both  Sides,  and  have  an 
eredt  Stalk.  This  is  the  fuinquefolium  redtum  luteum. 
C.  B.  P.  325.  Yellow  upright  Cinquefoil. 

5.  Potentilla  foliis  quinatis  cuneiformibus  incifts  fub- 
tus  tomentoffs,  caule  eredto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  497.  Potentilla 
with  five  Wedge-fhaped  cut  Leaves,  which  are  woolly 
on  their  under  Side,  and  have  an  erebt  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Cuinquefolium  folio  argenteo.  C.  B.  P.  325.  Cinque¬ 
foil  with  a  filvery  Leaf. 

6.  Potentilla  foliis  digitatis  apice  conniventi-ferra- 
tis,  caulibus  filiformibus  pro  climb  entibus,  receptacnlis  hir- 
futis.  Hort.  Cliff.  194.  Potentilla  with  Finger-fhaped 
Leaves  whofe  Points  are  fawed,  very  flender  trailing 
Stalks,  and  hairy  Receptacles.  This  is  the  Quinque- 
foliam  album  minus  alterum.  C.  B.  P.  325.  Another 
fmaller  white  Cinquefoil. 

7.  Potentilla  foliis  ternatis,  caule  ramofo  eredto,  pe- 
dunculis  fupra  genicula  enatis,  Hort.  Upfal.  134.  Poten¬ 
tilla  with  Leaves  growing  by  Threes,  an  upright  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  and  Foot  Stalks  rifling  above  the  Joints. 
This  is  the  Fragaria  fterilis  Alpina  caulefcens.  Boerb.  Ind. 
alt.  1.  p.  42.  Stalky  Alpine  barren  Strawberry. 

8.  Potentilla  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  ovatis  obtuse 
crenatis ,  caule  ramofo ,  pednnculis  longioribus.  Potentilla 
with  Leaves  growing  by  Threes,  the  Lobes  whereof  are 
oval  and  obtufely  crenated,  a  branching  Stalk,  and 
longer  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Fragaria  fterilis  cau¬ 
lefcens  foliis  &  crenis  obtufioribus.  Hort.  Chelf.  Stalky 
barren  Strawberry,  with  blunt  Leaves  and  Indentures. 

9.  Potentilla  foliis  feptenis  quinatifque,  foliolis pin- 
nato-incifts  pilofis ,  caule  eredto  ramofo.  Potentilla  with  fe- 
ven  and  five  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  cut,  winged, 
and  hairy,  and  an  upright  branching  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Quinquefolium  quod  pentaphyllum  feu  potius  heptapbyllum 
rectum,  caule  rubro  hirfutius.  Hort.  Cath.  Cinquefoil  or 
Septfoil,  with  a  red  upright  hairy  Stalk. 

10.  Potentilla  foliis  feptenis  quinatifque ,  foliolis 
lanceolatis  pinnato-dentatis  utrinque  pilofis ,  caule  eredto  co- 
rymbofo ,  petalis  cordatis.  Potentilla  with  five  and  feven 
Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  Spear- fhaped,  Wing-indent¬ 
ed,  and  hairy  on  both  Sides,  and  have  an  ereft  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  with  Heart-fhaped  Petals  to  the  Flower. 
This  is  the  Pentaphyllum  feu  heptapbyllum ,  albo-pallidum 
feu  ft  ore  ochroleuco ,  petalis  fingulis  cordatis.  Mor.  Hift.  2. 
188.  Cinquefoil  or  Septfoil,  with  a  pale  white,  or 
white  Ochre-coloured  Flower,  and  Heart- fhaped  Petals. 

There  are  many  more  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Varie¬ 
ty,  but  as  they  are  not  cultivated  in  other  Places  either 
for  Ufe  or  Beauty,  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them  here. 

The  firfl  Sort  here  mentioned,  grows  naturally  upon 
cold  ftift  Land  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  a  fure 
Mark  of  the  Sterility  of  the  Soil.  It  fpreads  its  Stalks 
upon  the  Ground,  which  fend  out  Roots  from  their 
Joints,  fattening  into  the  Ground,  and  thereby  propa¬ 
gates  fo  faff,  as  in  a  little  Time  to  fpread  over  and  fill 
the  Ground  to  a  great  Pittance.  The  Leaves  arecom- 
pofed  of  feveral  Lobes  (or  Wings)  which  are  generally 
placed  alternately  along  the  Mid-rib,  and  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are 
of  a  filvery  Colour,  efpecially  on  their  under  Side. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  fingly  upon  very  long  Foot 
Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  Root ;  they  are  compofed 
of  five  yellow  Petals,  which  expand  in  Form  of  a  Rofe; 
thefe  have  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  which  are  infert- 
ed  to  the  Petals,  and  many  Germen  collebfed  in  Heads, 
which  afterward  become  many  acute-pointed  Seeds 
wrapped  up  in  the  Empalement.  It  flowers  great  Part 
of  Summer.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  ufed  in 
Medicine,  and  are  accounted  reftringent  and  vulnerary. 
It  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens,  being  a  very  com¬ 
mon  Weed  in  England. 
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The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps , 
Mountains  in  Germany.  This  hath  a  perennial  E|)r 
which  fends  out  feveral  Heads  joined  together  ;  ■ 
thefe  arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  which 
iong,  and  fuftain  three  Pair  of  roundifh  Lobes 
minated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  crenated 


on 


Edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib.  Out  of 
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Head  arifes  a  hairy  Stalk  about  nine  Inches  hUh, 
ing  at  each  Joint  one  or  two  trifoliate  Leaves,  fh 
like  thofe  below  but  fmaller  ;  the  upper  Part  of 
Stalk  divides  into  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftai 
two  or  three  white  Flowers,  very  like  thofe  of 
Strawberry.  Thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucce 
by  Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  former.  It  is  eafily  pr  a 
gated  by  Seeds,  or  parting  of  the  Roots ;  the  beft  " 
for  fowing  the  Seeds  is  in  the  Autumn,  and  that  is 
the  Seafon  for  parting  and  tranfplanting  the  Roots 
loves  a  moift  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  C 
ties  of  England ,  and  in  many  of  the  northern  Pan  ; 
Europe.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  a 
four  F'eet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  whicl 
garniflied  by  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  two  or  t 
Pair  of  narrow,  acute- pointed,  entire  Lobes,  w 
are  hairy,  and  pale  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flo 
are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  Cluf 
they  have  five  yellow  Petals  fpreading  open  in  Fo 
a  Rofe,  with  many  Germen  and  Stamina  within.  T  fe 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  S  is 
inclofed  in  the  Empalement.  TThis  Plant  is  comm 
cultivated  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens  as  a  flowering  Shi 
it  is  commonly  propagated  by  Suckers,  or  laying d 
the  tender  Branches,  which  will  take  Root  in 


Year,  and  may  then  be  taken  off  from  the  old  Pla 
and  planted  in  a  Nurfery  for  a  Year  or  two  to 
Strength,  before  they  are  planted  where  they  are 
figned  to  remain.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  ( 
ings,  which  may  be  planted  in  Autumn  in  a  moift 
dy  Border,  where  they  will  take  Root  the  next  Spri 
and  the  Michaelmas  following,  may  be  tranfplanted 
the  Nurfery. 

The  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  of  thefe  Plants 
Odiober ,  that  they  may  get  new  Roots  before  the  h 
Froft  fets  in  •,  for  as  this  Plant  grows  naturally 
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moift  boggy  Land,  fo  when  it  is  removed  in  the  Spri 
if  due  Care  is  not  taken  to  water  it  in  dry  Weather 
is  apt  to  mifcarry  •,  nor  will  this  Plant  live  in  a 
dry  Soil,  but  in  a  fhady  Situation  and  on  a  cool  m 
Soil,  it  will  thrive  exceedingly. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturallv  in  the  South 
France  and  Italy  ;  this  hath  Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  cc  - 
pofed  of  five  or  feven  Lobes  which  join  at  their  B 
where  they  meet  the  Foot  Stalk ;  they  are  deeply  ( 
nated  on  their  Sides,  and  are  hairy  on  both  Sides.  1 


Stalks  rife  nine  or  ten  Inches  high,  branching  tow 
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the  Top,  and  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  Leaf  f 
the  fame  Form  as  thofe  below,  but  fmaller.  TheFlc 
ers  grow  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  white,  ; 
fhap'ed  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  appearing  ab 
the  fame  Time,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  like  rh< 
This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  dies  foon  after  theSe 
are  ripe.  It  may  be  propagated  as  the  fecond  Sort. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  anc 
other  rough  hilly  Parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  a  th 
flefhy  Root  which  ftrikes  deep  in  the  Ground,  fr 
which  arife  feveral  purple  branching  Stalks  about-a  F 
high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  compofed  of  five  Wed 
fhaped  Lobes,  which  are  deeply  cut  on  their  Edg 
and  are  very  hoary  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flow 
grow  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  branches  out  i: 
many  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  fhaped  i 
thofe  of  the  fourth  Sort,  but  fmaller.  The  Root 
perennial,  and  the  Plant  may  be 'propagated  as  the 
cond  Sort. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  on  the  Mountains  in  Auftn 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root;  the  Leaves  ftand  iq 
Foot  Stalks  which  a.rife  from  the  Root,  and  are  v 
long  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  oblong  Lobes  vh 
are  a  little  fawed  at  their  Ends,  very  hoary  and  hi 
on  their  under  Sides,  but  green  on  their  upper.  I. 
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rers  are  produced  upon  long  {lender  Foot  Stalks, 
h  arife  immediately  from  the  R.oot ;  they  are 
a  and  fhaped  like  thofe  ol  the  other  Species,  ap- 
no-  in  May,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in 
■\nd.  It  may  beeafiiy  propagated  by  Runers  in  the 
Manner  as  the  Strawberry  •,  the  belt  Time  to 
'plant  them  is  in  Autumn.  It  loves  a  cool  Soil 
[  fhady  Situation. 

he  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this 
biennial  Plant,  the  Stalks  grow  ereft,  about  a  Foot 
•  they  are  very  hairy,  and  are  garnifhed  with  tri¬ 
te  oblong  Leaves,  hawed  on  their  Edges.  The 
/ers  are  t  roduced  upon  Foot  Stalks,  which  come 
ibove  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  white,  and 
like  thofe  of  the  Strawberry.  This  Plant  flowers 
une,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  if 
lited  to  fcatter,  will  produce  Plants  in  Plenty  the 
wino-  Spring,  which  will  require  no  other  Culture, 
okeep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
he  eighth  Sort  is  alfo  a  biennial  Plant,  but  differs 
i  the  other,  in  having  taller  and  ftronger  Stalks, 

:h  branch  out  more  ;  the  Lobes  of  the  L, eaves  are 
obtufe,  and  bluntly  indented  on  their  fudges  ; 
Flowers  are  larger,  and  the  whole  Plant  is  of  a 
,er  green.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
kutumn.  It  propagates  itfelf  like  the  former  Sort. 

'he  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ; 
is  a  biennial  Plant ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  two  Feet 
i,  they  are  purple  and  very  hairy,  and  are  garnifh- 
ith  Leaves  compofed  of  five  or  feven  narrow  Lobes, 

;h  are  deeply  cut  on  their  Sides,  fo  as  to  refemble 
»  of  winged  Leaves ;  the  Stalks  branch  out  greatly 
ird  their  Top.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  (hap- 
ike  thofe  of  the  fourth  Sort.  It  flowers  in  June, 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  may  be  propagated 
re  fourth  Sort. 

'he  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
i tee  and  Italy  ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant ;  the  Stalks 
large,  and  rife  near  two  Feet  high  •,  they  branch 
r  much  toward  their  Top ;  the  Leaves  Hand  upon 
i  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  fometimes  compofed 
ve,  and  at  other  Times  of  feven  Lobes,  which  are 
llarly  indented  like  winged  Leaves,  and  are  very 
y  on  both  Sides.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
)  of  the  Stalk,  each  having  a  Foot  Stalk  an  Inch 
a  Half  long  ;  their  Empalements  are  deeply  cut  in¬ 
line  Segments,  which  end  in  acute  Points.  The 
wers  have  fometimes  but  five,  but  generally  fix 
irt-lhaped  Petals,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and 
and  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts.  It  flowers  in 
y,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  if  per- 
ed  to  fcatter,  will  produce  Plenty  of  Plants  the  fol- 
ing  Spring.  This  requires  no  other  Culture,  than 
ceep  it  clean  from  Weed,s. 

3OTERIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant,  948.  Pimpinella. 
irn.  Inft.  R.  H.  1 56.  Lab.  68.  Burnet-,  in  French , 
np  entile. 

The  Char  a  Iters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Spike.  The 
k  Flowers  have  a  three-leaved  Empalemeni  ;  they  have 
Petal ,  which  is  cut  into  four  Parts  ;  thefe  are  oval, 
cave,  and  permanent  -,  they  have  a  great  Number  of 
j-  Hair-like  Stamina,  terminated  by  roundifh  Twin  Sum- 
s.  The  female  Flowers  have  one  Wheel-fhaped  Petal 
■h  a  fhort  Tube ,  cut  at  the  Brim  into  four  Parts  ;  thefe 
ve  no  Stamina,  but  two  oblong  oval  Germen,  with  two 
'■ry  Styles  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  crowned  by  coloured 
ncil-fhaped  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  become  two 
rd  Seeds,  inclofed  in  the  Petal  of  the  Flower. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Section 
Linnaus9 s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
mts  whofe  Flowers  are  male  and  female  in  the  fame  Spike, 
d  the  male  Flowers  have  many  Stamina,  Tournefort 
ices  it  in  the  eighth  Section  of  his  fecond  Clafs,  which 
ntains  the  Herbs  with  a  Wheel-fhaped  Flower  of  one 
’tal,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  the  Fruit.  Pie  has  in- 
ided  in  this  Genus  the  Sanguiforba  of  Linnaus, 

The  Species  are, 

i-  Poterium  inerme ,  caulibus  fubangidofis.  Hort . 


Cliff.  446.  Unarmed  Poierium  with  angular  Stalk?. 
This  is  the  Pimpinella  fanguiforba  minor  hirfuta.  C.  B.  Pi 
100.  Smaller  hairy  Burnet. 

2.  Poterium  inerme ,  'caulibus  teretibus flriltis .  Lin. 

Sp.  Plant.  994.  Unarmed  Poterium  with  a  narrow  taper 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Pimpinella  agrimonoides  odorata.  II. 

R.  Par.  Sweet-fmelling  Burnet  refembling  Agrimony. 

3.  Poterium  fpinis  ramofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  445.  Pote¬ 
rium  with  branching  Spines.  This  is  the  Pimpinella 
fpinofa,  feu  fempervirens.  Mor,  Umb.  57.  Prickly  or 
ever-green  Burnet. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Burnet,  which  grows 
naturally  upon  chalky  Lands  in  many  Parts  of  England ; 
of  this  there  are  two  or  three  Varieties,  one  of  them  is 
much  fmoother  than  the  other,  and  the  third  hath 
larger  Seeds  than  either  of  the  former  ;  but  thefe  Dif¬ 
ferences  are  not  conftant,  fo  they  are  only  feminal  Va¬ 
riations.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  from  whofe  Root 
arife  a  great  Number  of  Leaves,  (landing  on  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  compofed  ol  five  or  fix  Pair 
of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Lobes  are 
generally  ranged  a  little  alternate  on  the  Mid-rib,  but 
fometimes  (land  by  Pairs ;  thefe  are  flawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  are  fometimes  fmooth,  and  at  others  hairy. 
The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  branching  out 
pretty  much,  and  are  terminated  by  long  (lender  hoot 
Stalks,  each  fuftaining  an  oblong  Spike  ol  blowers,  in 
which  there  are  fome  male  and  others  female ;  they  are 
of  a  purplifh  red  Colour,  and  appear  in  June-.  The  fe¬ 
male  Flowers  are  each  fucceeded  by  two  hard  Seeds, 
which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  in  Gardens ;  the  young 
tender  Leaves  are  put  into  Sallads,  and  the  Leaves  are 
ufed  for  cool  Tankards  in  hot  Weather.  It  is  ufed  in 
Medicine,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  cordial  and  alexiphar- 
mick.  The  Powder  of  the  Root  is  commended  again (1 
fpitingof  Blood. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
(hould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  if  it  is  fown  in  Spring, 
the  Seeds  frequently  lie  in  the  Ground  till  the  Spring 
following.  If  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty  ;  if  thefe  are  tranfplanted 
out  in  a  Bed  of  undunged  Earth,  at  about  a  Foot  Dif- 
tance  every  Way,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  they 
will  continue  feveral  Years,  efpecially  if  the  Soil  is 
dry,  and  will  require  no  other  Care.  It  may  alio  be 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in  the  Autumn, 
but  as  the  Plants  arife  fo  freely  from  fcattered  Seeds, 
the  latter  Method  is  feldom  praclifed. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy  -,  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  decays 
foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
like  thofe  of  Agrimony,  and  are  compofed  of  three  or 
four  Pair  of  oblong  Lobes,  placed  a  little  alternate  on 
the  Mid-rib,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are 
deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  an  agreeable 
Scent;  the  Stalks  rife  two  Feet. high,  and  are  garnifh¬ 
ed  at  each  Joint  with  one  of  thofe  winged  Leaves,  which 
.  gradually  diminifh  in  their  Size  to  the  1  op,  and  juft 
above  the  Leaf  arifes  along  Foot  Stalk,  which fupports 
two  or  three  fmall  ones,  each  fuftaining  a  fmall  roundilh 
Spike  of  Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in  Autumn,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring.  T  hefe  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Culture  than  to  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds;  the 
fecond  Year  they  will  flower  and  ripen  their  Seeds,  and 
foon  after  decay. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  in  many 
of  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  hath  a  fhrubby 
perennial  Stalk,  which  riles  about  three  Feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  (lender  Branches,  which  are  armed 
with  branching  (harp  Thorns  ;  the  Leaves  are  very 
fmall,  they  are  winged,  and  have  fix  or  feven  Pair  of 
very  fmall  Lobes,  ranged  oppofite  along  the  the  Mid¬ 
rib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  they  are  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  continue  all  the  Year.  The  blowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  Heads  at  the  End  ol  the  Branches, 
and  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour  ;  they  appear  the  Be- 

jo  X  gining 
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gining  of  June,  and  there  is  3  Succeflion  of  them  moft 
Part  of  Summer,  but  thofe  only  which  come  early  are 
Succeeded  by  Seeds.- 

This  Plant  is-  too  tender  to1  live  through  the  Winter 
in  the  open  Air,  but  if  it  is  fheltered  under  a  common 
hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  where  it  may  have  the  free 
Air  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  and  fhel¬ 
tered  from  hard  Froft,  it  will  thrive  better  than  when 
it  is  more  tenderly  treated.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
Slips  or  Cutings  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
which,  if  planted  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  covered 
down  clofe  with  a  Hand  or  Bell  Glafs,  and  ftiaded  from 
the  Sun,-  will  take  Root  freely,  and  may  then  be  taken 
up  and  planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled 
with  frefh  undunged  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  and  then  removed  to  a 
fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  Hand  till  the  Froft 
comes  on,  when  they  ftiould  be  placed  under  the  hot 
Bed  Frame.  It  requires  but  little  Water,  efpecially  in 
cool  Weather,  and  wants  no  particular  Culture. 

PRASIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  655.  Galeopfis.  Pourn. 
Infi.  R.  H.  186.  Shrubby  Hedge-nettle.. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Flower  hath  a  Bell-Jhaped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
divided  into  two  Lips  •,  the  upper  Lip  is  broad ,  and  ends  in 
three  acute  Points  ;  the  lower  Lip  is  cut  into  two  Parts. 
Phe  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  it  hath  one  Petal-,  the 
upper  Lip  is  oval ,  ereCi ,  and  indented  at  the  End.  Phe 
lower  Lip  is  broad,  reflexed,  and  ends  in  three  Points,  the 
middle  one  being  broadefl.  It  has  four  Awl  fhaped  Stamina 
Under  the  upper  Lip,  two  of  which  are  fhorter  than  the 
Other ,  having  oblong  Summits  on  their  Side,  and  a  four- 
pointed  Germen  fuftaining  a  flender  Style  the  Length  of  the 
Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma .  Phe  Germen  after¬ 
ward  become  four  Berries >  each  containing  a  fingle  roundifh 
Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus's  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  Stamina ,  and 
the  Seeds  are  naked.  Pournefort  places  this  under  his 
Genus  of  Galeopfis ,  which  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  hollowed 
like  a  Spoon. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prasium  foliis  ovato-cblongis  ferratis.  Lin.  Hort. 
Cliff.  309.  Shrubby  ftinking  Hedge-nettle,  with  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Galeopfis  Hifpa- 
nica,  frutefcens,  teucrii  folio.  Pourn.  Inft.  186.  Spanifh 
fhrubby  ftinking  Hedge-nettle,  with  a  Tree  Germander 
Leaf. 

2.  Prasium  foliis  ovatis,  duplici  utrinque  crend  notatis. 
Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  309.  Shrubby  ftinking  Hedge-nettle, 
with  oval  Leaves  which  are  indented  on  every  Side. 
This  is  the  Lamium  fruticans ,  teucrii  folio  lucido ,  calyce 
&  flore  magno  candido :  tantittd  purpura  varie  notato. 
Hort.  Cath.  10 6.  Shrubby  Dead-nettle,  with  a  lucid 
Tree- Germander  Leaf,  and  a  large  white  Flower  with 
fome  Spots  of  purple. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  three  Feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  whitifh  Bark,  and  divides  into  many 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves, 
which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves  in  Whorls  round 
the  Stalks,  they  are  white,  and  have  large  permanent 
Empalements,  cut  into  five  Points.  The  Flowers  are 
of  the  Lip  Kind,  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  four  frnall  Berries  firing  in  the  Em¬ 
palement,  which  turn  black  when  they  are  ripe,  and 
have  a  fingle  roundifh  Seed  in  each. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  j  this  hath 
a  fhrubby  Stalk  like  the  former, .but  rifes  a  little  higher; 
the  Bark  is  whiter,  the  Leaves  are  fhorter  and  oval, 
and  are  doubly  crenated  on  each  Side,  they  are  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  Whorls 
from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves,  like  the  former  ;  they 
are  fomewhat  larger,  and  are  frequently  marked  with 
a  few  purple  Spots ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Ber- 
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ries  like  the  other  Sort,  which  ripens  at  the  fa  . 
Time, 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  Cutin 
or  from  the  Seeds :  If  they  are  propagated  by  Cutin  ' 
they  ftiould  be  planted  on  a  ftady  Border  toward 
End  of  April ;  but  the  Cutings  lhould  not  be  tal 
from  fuch  Plants  as  have  been  drawn  weak,  but  rat 
from  thofe  which  have  been  expofed  to  the  open  / 
whofe  Shoots  are  fhort  and  ftrong  ;  and  if  a  Joint  f 
the  former  Year’s  Wood  is  cut  to  each  of  them,  tl  * 
will  more  certainly  fucceed.  Thefe  Cutings  may 
main  in  the  fame  Border  till  they  are  well  rooted,  wl 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  .into  the  Places  where  tl 
are  to  remain,  or  into  Pots,  that  they  may  be  ftelte 
in  Winter  under  a  common  Frame,  where  they  n 
have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  in  dry  Weather,  1 
only  require  to  be  fcreened  from  hard  Froft. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds  (which  the  Pla 
produce  in  Plenty  every  Year)  they  ftiould  be  fown 
a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  April  -,  and  in  May  the  PL 
will  come  up,  when  they  require  no  other  Care  l| 
that  of  keeping  them  clean  from  Weeds ;  and  in  i  • 
Autumn  following,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  in  - 
fame  Manner  as  before  di reded  for  thofe  railed  ft 
Cutings,  and  may  be  afterward  treated  more  hardi 
as  they  acquire  Strength. 

A  Plant  or  two  of  each  of  thefe  Species  may  be 
lowed  to  have  a  Place  where  there  are  Collections  of  : 
different  Sorts  of  ever- green  Shrubs,  for  the  Sake 
Variety,  efpecially  where  the  different  Sorts  of  Cift 
Phlomis,  Tree  Wormwood,  and  Medicago,  areadn 
ed,‘  becaufe  thefe  are  equally  hardy  ;  and  when  a  fev 
Winter  happens,  which  deftroys  the  one,  the  others 
fure  of  the  fame  Fate ;  but  in  mild  Winters  they  v 
live  abroad,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  ri 
bifty  Soil,  and  have  a  fheltered  Situation  ;  but  in  r 
wet  Ground,  the  Plants  will  grow  vigorous  in  Summ 
fo  are  liable  to  Injury  from  the  early  Frofts  in  Autun 

PRENANTHES.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  816.  Vc 
Mem.  Ann.  1721.  Wild  Lettuce. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  fmooth  cylindrical  Empalement  fpreading  at 
Brim ,  having  many  Scales  which  are  equal ,  but  have  th 
at  the  Bafe  unequal.  Phis  common  Empalement  inclu 
from  five  to  eight  hermaphrodite  Florets,  difpofedina  fin 
round  Order  they  have  one  Petal  which  is  fir  etched 
like  a  Pongue ,  and  indented  in  four  Parts  at  the  Er. 
they  have  five  floor  t  Hair -like  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cyl 
drical  Summits.  Phe  Germen  is  Jituated  under  the  Pel 
fupporting  a  fender  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crow 
by  a  bifid  reflexed  Stigma.  Phe  Germen  afterward  becoi 
a  fingle  Heart-Jhaped  Seed,  crowned  with  hairy  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Se&ion 
Linnaeus's  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Pla 
with  a  Flower  compofed  of  all  hermaphrodite  or  fruit 
Florets ,  whofe  Stamina  and  Style  are  connected. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prenanthes  fiofculis  quinis ,  foliis  lyrato-haflai 
Hort.  Cliff.  383.  Prenanthes  with  five  Florets,  and  L  | 
red-Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Laftuca  fylvefi^ 
murorum ,  flore  luteo.  J.  B.  2.  p.  1004.  Wild  Wall  LI 
tuce,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

2.  Prenanthes  fiofculis  quinis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  dm 

ticulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  38 3 .  Prenanthes  with  five  Fiorea 
and  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves.  This  is  the  LaCim 
montana  purpuro-caeruleo  major.  C.  B.  P.  123.  Greai 
purple  blue  Mountain  Lettuce.  ' 

3.  Prenanthes  ere  Cl  a,  fiofculis  quinis  foliis  triloh- 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  797.  Upright  Prenanthes  with  five  Fll 
rets,  and  Leaves  having  three  Lobes.  This  is  theP;a 
nanthes  Canadenfis  altiffima,  foliis  variis ,  flore  lutm 
Vaill.  ACt.  1721.  Talleft  Prenanthes  of  Canada ,  wifi 
variable  Leaves  and  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

4.  Prenanthes  fiofculis  quinis,  caule  ramofo ,  fo! | 

ovato-lanceolatis  femiamplexicaulibus.  Prenanthes  with  ft  I 
Florets,  a  branching  Stalk,  and  oval  Spear-fhap<?j 
Leaves  half  embracing  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  LaClu I 
montana ,  purpuro-caerulea  minor.  C.  B.  P.  143.  Smaftj 
purple  blue  Mountain  Lettuce.  '  • 

'  Til 
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ie  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Walls  and  dry 
j  Banks  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  never 
/aCed  in  Gardens.  The  fecond  Sort  grows  natu- 
upon  the  Helvetian  Mountains ;  this  hath  a  creep- 
loot,  which  fpreads  far  in  the  Ground,  fo  becomes 
)ub'leVome  Weed  if  admited  into  Gardens.  The 
;s  of  this  rife  four  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are 
r-fhaped,  and  a  little  indented  toward  their  Ends  ; 
dowers  are  of  a  purple  blue  Colour,  and  are  pro- 
d  loofe  in  Panicles  from  the  Sides,  and  at  the  Top 
e  Stalks.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
eeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn, 
he  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moll  Parts  of 
h  America ,  where  it  is  called  Dr.  Wit? s  Rattle- 
e  Root  •,  this  feldom  lives  longer  than  two  Years, 
lower  Leaves  are  four  or  five  Inches  long,  and 
abroad;  they  are  fometimes  divided  into  five  Lobes, 
generally  into  three  ;  they  are  indented  a  little  on 
Edges,  fmooth,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  Stalks  rife  three 
high,  artd  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  fmall  Leaves 
:h  are  entire  ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side 
he  Stalk  in  fmall  Bunches  ;  thefe  are  of  a  pale 
)W  Colour,  and  appear  in  July.  They  are  fucceeded 
Seeds,  crowned  with  hairy  Down,  which  ripen  in 
umn.  There  is  a  V ariety  of  this  with  pale  purple 
svers  which  arifes  from  the  fame  Seeds.  The  Roots 
hefe  Plants  are  faid  to  be  an  Antidote  to  expel  the 
om  of  the  Rattle-fnake,  which  induced  me  to 
non  thefe  Plants. 

’he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains 
Germany ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root.  The  Stalks 
a  Foot  high,  and  branch  out  on  each  Side  ;  the 
ves  are  Spear-fhaped  and  oval  •,  their  Bafe  is  broad, 
half  furrounds  the  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  glow  loofely 
n  {lender  Foot  Stalks  which  come  out  from  the 
■,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches.  Thefe  appear 
■me,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

’hefe  Plants  are  feldom  admited  into  Gardens,  but 
iy  Perfon  is  defirous  to  cultivate  them,  if  they  fow 
Seeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe  in  a  fheltered  Situa- 
,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  other 
;  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

RIMULA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  180.  Primula  veris. 

m.  Inft.  R.  H.  124.  Lab.  47-  [This  Plant  is  fo 
:d,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  Plant  that  appears  in 
Spring].  The  Primrofe ;  in  French,  Primevere. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘he  Flower  hath  a  five-cornered  tubulous  Empalement  of 
Leaf,  ending  in  five  acute  Points  ;  it  hath  one  Petal 
b  a  cylindrical  Lube  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  but 
ads  open  above ,  where  it  is  cut  into  five  Heart -Jhaped 
nents.  It  has  five  fhort  Stamina  Jituated  in  the  Neck 
the  Petal ,  -terminated  by  erect  acute-pointed  Summits , 
a  globular  Germen  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style  crowned 
1  globular  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
mg  Capfule ,  with  one  Cell  opening  at  the  Lop ,  filled 
h  fmall  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion 
Linnaeus’ s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants , 
ofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style,  l  ournefort 
ces  it  in  the  fecond  Sedtion  of  his  fecond  Clais, 
ich  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Salver-floaped  Flower  of 
Petal ,  whofe  Point al  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are,  _  . 

1.  Primula  foliis  dentatis  rugofis ,  pedunculis  unifioms. 
imrofe  with  rough  indented  Leaves,  and  h  oot  Stalks 
irino-  one  Flower.  This  is  the  Primula  veris  odorata , 
~e  luteo  fmplici.  J.  B.  3.  p.  495-  Sweet-imelling 
imrofe  with  a  fingle  yellow  blower,  or  common 
imrofe.  - 

2.  Primula  foliis  dentatis  rugofis ,  flcribus  fajligiatis. 
imrofe  with  rough  indented  Leaves,  and  blowers 
iwing  in  Bunches.  This  is  the  Primula  veris  pallido 
•e  elatior.  Clufi  Hifi.  301'.  Taller  Primrofe  with  a 
le  Flower,  called  Cowfiip. 

3.  Primula  foliis  cuneif omnibus  glabris,  fegmentis  co- 
larum  bifidis.  Primrofe  with  fmooth  Wedge-fhaped 
:aves,  and  bifid  Segments  to  the  Empalement.  This 
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is  the  Primula  veris  rubro  flore.  Cluf.  Hifi.  300.  Prim¬ 
rofe  with  a  red  Flower,  called  Birds-eyen. 

4.  Primula  foliis  petiolatis  fu'bcordatis  crenatis ,  fie¬ 
ri  bus  fajligiatis  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Primrofe  or  Cowfiip 
with  Heart-fhaped  crenated  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches  on  very  long  Foot 
Stalks. 

The  firft  Sort  of  Primrofe  grows  wild  in  Woods, 
and  other  fhady  Places  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  from 
whence  their  Roots-  may  be  eafily  tranfplanted  into  the 
Garden,  where,  if  they  are  placed  under  Fledges,  and 
in  fhady  Walks,  they  make  a  beautiful  Appearance 
early  in  the  Spring,  when  few  other  Plants  are  in 
flower. 

This  Plant  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcrip- 
tion  ;  the  Flowers  and  Roots  of  this  are  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine- 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  which  have  been 
accidentally  obtained,  as  the  Paper-white  Primrofe 
with  fingle  and  double  Flowers,  the  common  Primrofe 
with  double  Flowers,  the  red  Primrofe  with  fingle  and 
double  Flowers ;  thefe  have  but  one  Flower  upon  a 
Foot  Stalk. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  the  Cowfiip,  or  Paigle,  or  Para- 
lyfis  of  the  Shops*,  this  grows  naturally  in  Meadows 
and  moift  Failures  in  many  Parts  of  England.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Sort  grow  in  Bunches  on  the  Top  of  the 
Foot  Stalk,  fo  are  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  the  former; 
they  are  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  fometimes  the 
Leaves.  As  thefe  grow  wild,  their  Roots  may  be 
taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  Gardens. 

The  belt  Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  at  Michaelmas, 
that  their  Roots  may  have  Strength  to  produce  their 
Flowers  early  in  the  Spring.  Thefe  delight  in  a  ftrong 
rich  Soil,  but  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Sort  of  Earth, 
provided  they  have  a  fhady  Situation. 

There  are  a  great  Variety  of  this  at  prefent  in  the 
Gardens,  as  the  Hofe  in  Hofe,  the  double  Cowfiip,  and 
all  the  Sorts  of  Polyanthus,  which  have  been  fo  much 
improved  within  the  laft  fifty  Years,  as  to  almoft  equal 
the  Variety  of  the  Auriculas;  and  in  fome  Parts  of 
England  they  are  fo  much  efteemed  as  to  fell  for  a 
Guinea  a  Root,  fo  that  there  may  be  ftill  a  much 
greater  Variety  raifed,  as  there  are  fo  many  Perfons 
engaged  in  the  Culture  of  this  Flower. 

The  feveral  Varieties  of  Polyanthufes  are  produced 
by  fowing  of  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  faved  from  fuch 
Flowers  as  have  large  upright  Stems,  producing  many 
Flowers  upon  a  Stalk,  which  are  laige,  beautifully 
ftriped,  open  flat,  and  not  Pin-eyed,  brom  the  Seeds 
of  fuch  Flowers  there  is  Room  to  hope  lor  a  great 
Variety  of  good  Sorts,  but  there  fhould  be  no  ordinary 
Flowers  Hand  near  them,  left,  by  the  Mixture  of  their 
Farina,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  degenerated. 

Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Boxes  filled  with 
lio-ht  rich  Earth  in  December,  being  very  careful  not  to 
bury  the  Seed  too  deep;  for  if  it  be  only  flightly  cover¬ 
ed  with  light  Earth,  it  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe  Boxes 
fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  have  the  Benefit  of 
the  Morning  Sun  until  ten  of  the  Clock,  but  muft  by 
no  means  be  expofed  to  the  bbeat  of  the  Day,  efpecially 
when  the  Plants  begin  to  appear ;  for  at  that  Time  one 
whole  Day’s  Sun  will  entirely  deftroy  them.  In  the 
Spring,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  you  muft  often 
refrefh  them  with  Water  ;  and,  as  the  bbeat  increafes, 
you  fhould  remove  the  Boxes  more  in  the  Shade,  for 
the  Heat  is  very  injurious  to  them.  , 

By  the  Middle  of  May  thefe  Plants  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  plant  out,  at  which  Time  you  fhould  prepare 
fome°fhady  Borders  which  fhould  be  made  rich  with 
Neats  Dung,  upon  which  you  muft  fet  the  Plants  about 
four  Inches  afunder  every  Way,  oblerving  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  until  the  latter  End  of  Augufl  following,  when 
you  fhould  prepare  fome  Borders,  which  are  expoled  to 
the  Eaft,  with  good  light  rich  Earth,  into  which  you 
muft  tranfplant  your  Polyanthufes,  placing  them  fix 
Inches  afunder  equally  in  Rows,  obferving,  if  the  Seafon 
proves  dry,  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  Root. 
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In  thefe  Borders  your  Plants  will  flower  the  fucceeding 
Spring,  at  which  Time  you  muft  obferve  to  mark  fuch 
of  them  as  are  fine  to  preferve,  and  the  reft  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  Wilderneffes,  and  other  fhady  Places 
in  the  Garden,  where,  although  they  are  not  very  valu¬ 
able  Flowers,  they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 

Thofe,  which  you  intend  to  preferve,  may  be  re¬ 
moved  foon  after  they  have  done  flowering  (provided 
you  do  not  intend  to  fave  Seeds  from  them),  and  may 
be  then  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  Border  of  the  like  rich 
Earth,  allowing  them  the  fame  Diftance  as  before,  ob- 
ferving  alfo  not  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but 
only  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  the  following 
Spring  they  will  produce  ftrong  Flowers,  as  their 
Roots  will  be  then  in  full  Vigour  ;  fo  that,  if  the 
Kinds  are  good,  they  will  be  little  inferior  to  a  Shew  of 
Auriculas. 

Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  conftantly  removed  and 
parted  every  Year,  and  the  Earth  of  the  Border  changed, 
otherwife  they  will  degenerate,  and  lofe  the  greateft 
Part,  of  their  Beauty. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  Seeds,  which  is  the  Method  to 
obtain  a  great  Variety,  you  muft  mark  fuch  of  them, 
which,  as  I  faid  before,  have  good  Properties.  Thefe  fhould 
be,  if  poflible,  feparated  from  all  ordinary  Flowers,  for 
if  they  ftand  furrounded  with  plain-coloured  Flowers, 
they  will  impregnate  each  other,  whereby  the  Seeds  of 
the  valuable  Flowers  will  not  be  near  fo  good,  as  if  the 
Plants  had  been  in  a  feparate  Border,  where  no  ordinary 
Flowers  grew;  therefore  the  beft  Way  is  to  take  out 
the  Roots  of  fuch  as  you  do  not  efteem  as  foon  as  the 
Flowers  open,  and  plant  them  in  another  Place,  that 
there  may  be  none  left  in  the  Border,  but  fuch  as 
you  would  choofe  for  Seeds. 

The  Flowers  of  thefe  fhould  not  be  gathered,  except 
fuch  as  are  produced  fingly  upon  Pedicles,  leaving  all 
fuch  as  grow  in  large  Bunches ;  and  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  you  muft  now  and  then  refrefh  them 
with  Water,  which  will  caufe  their  Seeds  to  be  larger, 
and  in  greater  Quantity,  than  if  they  were  entirely 
negledted.  In  June  the  Seed  will  be  ripe,  which  may 
be  eafily  known  by  the  Pods  changing  brown,  and 
opening  ;  fo  that  you  fhould  at  that  Time  look  over 
the  Plants  three  Times  a  Week,  gathering  each  Time 
fuch  of  the  Seed  Veffels  as  are  ripe,  which  fhould  be 
laid  upon  a  Paper  to  dry,  and  may  then  be  put  up 
until  the  Seafon  of  flawing. 

As  the  Plants,  which  arife  from  Seeds,  generally 
flower  much  better  than  Offsets,  thofe,  who  would 
have  thefe  Flowers  in  Perfection,  fhould  annually  fow 
their  Seeds. 

PRIMROSE-TREE.  See  Onagra. 

O 

PRINOS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  398.  WInterberry. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
which  is  cut  into  fix  fmall  plain  Segment s,  and  is  per¬ 
manent  ;  it  hath  one  Wheel-Jhaped  Petals  with  no  Tube, 
cut  into  fix  plain  Segments ;  it  hath  f  x  Awl-Jh aped  Stamina, 
Jhorter  than  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits ,  and 
an  oval  Germen  fiting  upon  the  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  round  Berry 
opening  in  three  Parts  including  one  hard  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  SeCtion  of 
Linnaus  s,  fixth  Clafs  which  includes  thofe  Plants, 
whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prinos  foliis  longitudinaliter  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  330.  Prinos  or  Winterberry  with  Leaves  flawed 
Lengthways. 

2.  Prinos  foliis  apice  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  330. 
Prinos  with  Leaves  flawed  at  their  Points. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk  to  the  Fleight  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  fending  out 
many  Branches  from  the  Sides  the  whole  Length,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  three 
Inches  long  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  terminating 
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in  acute  Points ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  veined 
their  under  Side,  and  flawed  on  their  Edges,  hav  - 
(lender  Foot  Stalks  (landing  alternately  on  the  Brancl ' 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branch 
fometimes  Angle,  at  others  two  or  three  at  each  joij ; 
they  have  no  Tube,  but  are  Wheel-fhaped,  and  ,  ’ 
into  fix  Parts  ;  they  have  fix  Awl-fhaped  ereCt  Stam  i 
terminated  by  obtufe  Summits,  and  an  oval  Gern  ' 
fiting  upon  the  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stien 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Berries  about  the  Size  of  thofe  ' 
Holly,  which  turn  purple  when  ripe.  It  flowers 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Winter. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ;  this 
of  lower  Growth  than  the  former.  The  Leaves  • 
fhorter,  and  flawed  at  their  Points,  but  the.  Flowers  ' 
this  I  have  not  feen. 

it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fo 
foon  after  they  are  ripe  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Ear 
covering  them  about  one  Inch  with  the  fame  Sort  ' 
Earth.  The  Seeds, Which  are  fo  foon  put  into  1 
Ground,  will  many  of  them  come  up  the  followi 
Spring,  whereas  thofe,  which  are  kept  longer  out  of  I 
Ground,  will  remain  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground  befl 
the  Plants  will  appear,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  1 
Plolly,  Hawthorn,  and  fome  ethers ;  therefore  1 
Ground  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  if  the  Plants  do  r 
come  up  the  firft  Year.  The  young  Plants  may 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  direfted 
the  American  Hawthorns,  and  are  full  as  hardy,  [ 
they  delight  in  a  moift  Soil  anti,  a  fhady  Situation  ; 
in  hot  Land  they  make  but  little  Progrefs,  and  ran 
produce  any  Fruit. 

PRIVET.  See  Liguftrum. 

PEG  TEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  104.  Conocarpodenm 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  195.  Silver  Tree,. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  are  collected  in  ah  oval  Plead  %  they  ha 
one  common  imbricated  fcaly  Periantheum.  The  Flower 
of  one  Petal ,  having  a  T ube  the  Length  of  the  Empe 
ment  ;  the  Brim  is  cut  into  four  Parts  which  fprec.d  opl 
and  are  equal.  It  has  four  briftly  Stamina  the  Length 
the  Petal ,  terminated  by  incumbent  Summits,  and  a  roun 
ijh  Germen  with  an  erebi  briftly  Style  crowned  by  an  obh 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijhnal 
Seed  fiting  in  a  diftinbi  Cell  of  the  Cone. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Secbi 
of  Linnaus'’ s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plan 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Protea  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis,  fu} 
rioribus  hirfutis  nitidis.  Prod.  Leyd.  184.  Protea  wi 
linear,  Spear-fhaped,  entire  Leaves,  the  upper 
which  fhine,  and  are  hairy.  This  is  the  Frutex  Mti 
opicus  conifer .,  foliis  cneori ,  falici  annulus.  Breyn.  Cat.  Ti 
9.  Cone-bearing  Shrub  of  ^ Ethiopia  with  Leaves  r 
fembling  thofe  of  the  Willow  or  Cneorum. 

2.  Protea  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  a  cutis  hirfu 
nitidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  29.  Protea  with  entire,  Spear-fhape 
acute,  hairy,  fhining  Leaves.  This  is  the  Conocar} 
dendron  foliis  argenteis  fericeis  latiffimis.  Boerh.  Ind.  a 
2.  p.  195.  Conocarpo dendron  with  broad,  filky,  fi.lve 
Leaves,  commonly  called  Silver  Tree. 

3.  Protea  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  hirfutis  nitidis  integM 
rimis.  Protea  with  oblong,  oval,  hairy,  fhining  Leav< 
which  are  entire.  This  is  the  Lepidocarpo dendron  fo 
faligno  Into ,  cattle  purpurafeente.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 

1 83.  Lepidocarpodendron  with  a  broad  Willow  Leaf  ai 
a  purplifh  Stalk,  otherwife  called  Wageboom. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  Country  near  the  Co 
of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  where  there  is  a  great  Nut: 
ber  of  Species.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Leyden  Gardi 
there  are  upward  of  twenty  Sorts  enumerated  ;  not  th 
they  have  them  growing  there,  but  they  have  got 
Drawings  of  them,  which  were  made  in  the  Count;- 
where  they  are  Natives.  The  three  Sorts  here  me| 
tioned  are  what  I  have  now  growing  in  the  Chelj | 
Garden. 
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iefe  Plants  are  many  of  them  well  figured  in  the 
c  of  the  Plants  of  the  Leyden  Garden,  which  was 
fhed  by  Dr.  Boerbaave  in  1719  by  the  Titles 
pidocarpodendron ,  Conocarpodendron ,  and  Hypophyl- 
todendron,  and,  by  fome  former  Writers  on  Botany, 
Genus  was  intituled  Scolymo-cephalus ,  from  the 
nblance  which  the  Cones  of  thefe  Trees  have  to 
lead  of  an  Artichoke. 

;  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
,  they  are  too  tender  to  live  Abroad  through  the 
:er  in  England ,  but  the  firft  Sort  is  hardy  enough 
-e  in  a  good  Green-houfe.  This  Sort  will  grow 
ie  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  and  may  be 
;d  up  with  a  regular  ftrait  Stem,  and  the  Branches 
naturally  form  a  regular  large  Head.  The  Leaves 
)ng  and  narrow,  and  of  a  Tuning  Silver  Colour  ; 

as  they  remain  the  whole  Year,  the  Plants 
:  a  fine  Appearance,  when  they  are  intermixed 
others  in  the  Green-houfe.  In  the  Summer  thefe 
be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  fheltered  Situation  ; 
if  they  are  expofed  to  Winds,  the  Plants  will  be 
and  rendered  unfightly,  nor  will  they  make  any 
;refs  in  their  Growth.  In  warm  Weather  they  mult 
equently  but  fparingly  watered,  and  in  cold  Wea- 
this  mil  ft  not  be  too  often  repeated,  left  it  fhould 
heir  Fibres. 

re  fecond  Sort  hath  a  ftrong  upright  Stalk  covered 
/  a  purplifh  Bark  dividing  into  leveral  Branches, 
h  grow  erecft,  and  are  garnifhed  with  broad, 
ng,  filvery,  Spear- lhaped  Leaves  placed  on- every 
,  fo  the  Plants  make  a  fine  Appearance,  when 
mixed  with  other  Exoticks.  This  fhould  be  placed 
i  airy  dry  Glafs  Cafe,  where  it  may  be  protected 
1  Cold,  and  have  as  much  Light  as  poflible,  and 
Winter  fnould  have  little  Water  ;  this  rifes  eafily 
1  Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the  Cape  of 
'  Hope ,  where  it  grows  naturally.  The  Seeds  will 
;times  remain  in  the  Ground  fix  or  eight  Months, 
at  other  Times  the  Plants  will  appear  in  fix  Weeks ; 

:1  Tore  the  beft  Way  is  to  fow  the  Seeds  in  fmall 
filled  with  foft  fandy  .Loam,  and  plunge  them 
ir  a  moderate  hot  Bed ;  and,  if  the  Plants  fhould 
r  :ome  up  fo  foon  as  expedited,  the  Pots  fhould  remain 
it  lelter  till  the  following  Spring,  when,  if  the  Seeds 
n  tin  found,  the  Plants  will  come  up.  The  Pots,  in 
i  :h  the  Seeds  are  fown,  fhould  have  but  little  Wet, 
ft  vloifture  frequently  caufes  them  to  rot.  When  the 
E  its  appear,  they  fhould  not  be  too  tenderly  treated, 
hey  muft  not  be  kept  too  warm,  nor  fhould  they 
b  ;  much  Wet ;  but  in  warm  Weather  they  muft  be 
e  aled  to  the  open  Air  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  and  in 
\  iter  protected  from  Froft. 

'he  third  Sort  I  railed  from  Seeds,  which  came  from 
t  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  thefe  Seeds  were  long  and 
ler,  very  different  in  Shape  from  thofe  of  the  fecond 
but  the  Plants  have  fome  Refemblance  to  thofe. 

;  Leaves  are  very  filky  and  white ;  the  Stalks  are 
pie,  and  grow  eredft,  but  have  not  as  yet  put  out 
Branches. 

fhe  firft  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cu tings,  which 
•ild  be  cut  off  in  April,  juft  before  the  Plants  t>egin 
hoot ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled 
i  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot 
,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun,  and  now  and  then 
i  tly  refrefhing  them  with  Water,  but  it  muft  be 
1  -ingly  given,  for  much  Wet  will  rot  them.  Thefe 
(  ings  will  put  out  Roots  by  Midfummer ,  when  they 
1  J  be  gently  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  parted, 
iting  each  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light 
th,  and  place  them  in  a  Frame,  where  they  may  be 
led  till  they  have  taken  new  Root;  then  they  fhould 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
uld  be  removed,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as 
1  old  Plants. 

PRUNING  OF  TREES.  There  is  not  any  Part 
gardening  which  is  of  more  general  Ufe  than  that  of 
ining,  and  yet  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  Fruit  Trees  fkil- 
X  managed.  Almoit  every  Gardener  will  pretend  to 
a  Mafter  of  this  Bufinefs,  though  there  are  but  few 


who  rightly  underhand  it,  nor  is  it  to  be  learned  by 
Rote,  but  requires  a  ftricft  Obfervation  of  the  different 
Manners  of  Growth  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees, 
fome  requiring  to  be  managed  one  Way,  and  others 
muft  be  treated  in  A  quite  different  Method,  which  is 
only  to  be  known  from  carefully  obferving  how  each 
Kind  is  naturally  difpofed  to  produce  its  Fruit;  for 
fome  Sorts  produce  their  Fruit  on  the  fame  Year’s 
Wood,  as  Vines ;  others  produce  their  Fruit,  for  the 
moft  part,  upon  the  former  Year’s  Wood,  as  Peaches, 
Nedtarines,  (Ac.  and  others  upon  Curfons  or  Spurs, 
which  are  produced  upon  Wood  of  three,  four,  or  five, 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  Years  old,  as  Pears,  Plums,  Cher¬ 
ries,  (Ac.  therefore,  in  order  to  the  right  Management 
of  Fruit  Trees,  there  fhould  always  be  Provifion  made 
to  have  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  bearing  Wood  in  every 
Part  of  the  Trees,  and  at  the  fame  Time  there  fhould 
not  be  a  Superfluity  of  ufelefs  Branches,  which  would 
exhauft  the  Strength  of  the  Trees,  and  caufe  them  to 
decay  in  a  few  Years. 

The  Reafons  which  have  been  laid  down  for  pruning 
of  Fruit  Trees  are  as  follow  :  Firft,  To  preferve  Trees 
longer  in  a  vigorous  bearing  State ;  the  fecond  is,  To 
render  the  1'rees  more  beautiful  to  the  Eye ;  and 
thirdly,  To  caufe  the  Fruit  to  be  larger,  and  better 
tafted. 

1.  It  preferves  a  Tree  longer  in  a  healthy  bearing 
State;  for  by  pruning  off  all  fuperfluous  Branches,  fo 
that  there  are  no  more  left  upon  the  Tree  than  are 
necefl'ary,  or  than  can  be  properly  nourifhed,  the  Root 
is  not  exhaufted  in  fupplying  ufelefs  Branches,  which 
muft  afterwards  be  cut  out,  whereby  much  of  the  Sap 
will  be  ufelefty  expended. 

2.  By  fkilful  Pruning  of  a  Tree  it  is  rendered  much 
more  pleafing  to  the  Eye,  but  here  I  would  not  be 
underftood  to  be  an  Advocate  for  a  Sort  of  Pruning, 
which  I  have  feen  too  much  pradtifed  of  late,  viz.  the 
drawing  a  regular  Line  againft  the  Wall,  according  to 
the  Shape  or  Figure  they  would  reduce  the  Tree  to,  and 
cuting  all  the  Branches,  ftrong  or  weak,  exadlly  to  the 
chalked  Line  ;  the  Abfurdity  of  which  Practice  will 
foon  appear  to  every  one  who  will  be  at  the  Pains  of 
obferving  the  Difference  of  thofe  Branches  fhooting  the 
fucceeding  Spring.  All  therefore  that  I  mean  by  ren¬ 
dering  a  Tree  beautiful  is,  that  the  Branches  are  all 
pruned  according  to  their  feveral  Strengths,  and  are 
nailed  at  equal  Diftances,  in  Proportion  to  the  different 
Sizes  of  their  Leaves  and  Fruit,  and  that  no  Part  of  the 
Wall  (fo  far  as  the  Trees  are  advanced)  be  left  unfur- 
nifhed  with  bearing  Wood.  A  Tree  well  managed, 
though  it  does-  not  reprefent  any  regular  Figure,  yet 
will  appear  very  beautiful  to  the  Sight,  when  it  is  thus 
drefied,  and  nailed  to  the  Wall. 

3.  It  is  of  great  Advantage  to  the  Fruit;  for  the 
cuting  away  all  ufelefs  Branches,  and  fhortening  all  the 
bearing  Shoots  according  to  the  Strength  of  the  Tree, 
will  render  the  Tree  more  capable  to  nourifh  thofe 
which  are  left- remaining,  fo  that  the  Fruit  will  be  much 
larger,  and  better  tafted.  And  this  is  the  Advantage 
which  thofe  Trees  againft  Walls  or  Efpaliers  have  to 
fuch  as  are  Standards,  and  are  perrriited  to  grow  as  they 
are  naturally  inclined ;  for  it  is  not  their  being  trained 
either  to  a  Wall  or  Efpalier  which  renders  their  Fruit  fo 
much  better  than  Standards,  but  becaule  the  Roots  have 
a  lefs  Quantity  of  Branches  and  Fruit  to  nourifh,  and 
confequently  their  Fruit  will  be  larger,  and  better 
tafted. 

The  Reafons  for  pruning  being  thus  exhibited,  the 
next  Thing  is  the  Method  of  performing  it,  but  this 
being  fully  handled  under  the  feveral  Articles  of  the 
different  Kinds  of  Fruit,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  again  in 
this  Place,  and  therefore  fhall  only  add  fome  few  general 
Inftrudtions,  which  are  necefi'ary  to  be  underftood,  in 
order  to  the  right  Management  of  Fruit  Trees. 

There  are  many  Perfons  who  fuppofe  that,  if  their 
Fruit  Trees  are  but  kept  up  to  the  Wall  or  Elpalier, 
during  the  Summer  Seafon,  fo  as  not  to  hang  in  very 
great  Diforder,  and  in  Winter  to  get  a  Gardener  to 
prune  them,  it  is  fufficient,  but  this  is  a  Miftake  ;  for 
1  the  greateft  Care  ought  to  be  employed  about  them  in 
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the  Spring,  when  the  Trees  are  in  vigorous  Growth, 
which  is  the  only  proper  Seafon  to  procure  a  Quantity 
of  good  Wood  in  the  different  Parts  of  the  Tree,  and 
to  difplace  all  ufelefs  Branches  as  foon  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  whereby  the  Vigour  of  the  Tree  will  be  entirely 
diflributed  to  fuch  Branches  only  as  are  deligned  to 
remain,  which  will  render  them  ftrong,  and  more 
capable  to  produce  good  Fruit ;  whereas,  if  all  the 
Branches  are  permited  to  remain  which  are  produced, 
fome  of  the  more  vigorous  will  attract  the  greateft 
Share  of  the  Sap  from  the  Tree,  whereby  they  will  be 
too  luxuriant  for  producing  Fruit,  and  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  other  Shoots  will  be  ftarved,  and  rendered 
fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  produce  any  Thing  elfe 
but  Blolfoms  and  Leaves  (as  hath  been  before  mention¬ 
ed)  ;  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  Perfon,  let  him  be 
ever  fo  well  fkilled  in  Fruit  Trees,  to  reduce  them  into 
any  tolerable  Order  by  Winter-pruning  only,  if  they 
are  wholly  negledted  in  the  Spring. 

There  are  others  who  do  not  entirely  negleft  their 
Trees  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  as  thofe  before  men¬ 
tioned,  but  yet  do  little  more  Good  to  them  by  what 
they  call  Summer-pruning  ;  for  thefe  Perfons  negledt 
their  Trees  at  the  proper  Seafon,  which  is  in  April  and 
May,  when  their  Shoots  are  produced,  and  only  about 
Midfummer  go  over  them,  nailing  in  all  their  Branches, 
except  fuch  as  are  produced  fore- right  from  the  Wall, 
which  they  cut  out,  and  at  the  fame  Time  often  fhorten 
moft  of  the  other  Branches  ;  all  which  is  entirely  wrong 
Practice,  for  thofe  Branches,  which  are  intended  for 
bearing  the  fucceeding  Year,  fhould  not  be  fhortened 
during  the  Time  of  their  Growth,  which  will  caufe 
them  to  produce  one  or  two  lateral  Shoots  from  the 
Eyes  below  the  Place  where  they  were  Hoped,  which 
Shoots  will  draw  much  of  the  Strength  from  the  Buds 
of  the  firft  Shoot,  whereby  they  are  often  flat,  and  do 
not  produce  their  Bloflfoms ;  and,  if  thofe  two  lateral 
Shoots  are  not  entirely  cut  away  at  the  Winter-pruning, 
they  will  prove  injurious  to  the  Tree,  as  the  Shoots, 
which  thefe  produce,  will  be  what  the  French  call 
Water  Shoots ;  and  in  fuffering  thofe  luxuriant  Shoots 
to  remain  upon  the  Tree  until  Midfummer  before  they 
are  difplaced,  they  will  exhauft  a  great  Share  of  the 
Nourifhment  from  the  other  Branches  (as  was  before 
obferved)  ;  and,  by  fhading  the  Fruit  all  the  Spring 
Seafon,  when  they  are  cut  away,  and  the  other  Branches 
faftened  to  the  Wall,  the  Fruit,  by  being  fo  fuddenly 
expofed,  will  receive  a  very  great  Check,  which  will 
caufe  their  Skins  to  grow  tough,  and  thereby  render 
them  lefs  delicate.  This  is  to  be  chiefly  underftood  of 
Stone  Fruit  and  Grapes,  but  Pears  and  Apples,  being 
much  hardier,  fuffer  not  fo  much,  though  it  is  a  great 
Difad  vantage  to  thofe  alfo  to  be  thus  managed. 

It  mull  alfo  be  remarked,  that  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  are  always  in  the 
greateft  Vigour,  when  they  are  the  leaft  maimed  by 
the  Knife,  for  where  thefe  Trees  have  large  Amputa¬ 
tions,  they  are  very  fubje<5t  to  gum  and  decay  ;  fo 
that  it  is  certainly  the  moft  prudent  Method  carefully 
to  rub  off  all  ufelefs  Buds  when  they  are  firft  produced, 
and  pinch  others,  where  new  Shoots  are  wanted  to 
fupply  the  Vacancies  of  the  Wall,  by  which  Manage¬ 
ment  Trees  may  be  fo  ordered,  as  to  want  but  little  of 
the  Knife  in  Winter-pruning,  which  is  the  fureft  Way 
to  preferve  thefe  Trees  healthful,  and  is  performed  with 
lefs  Trouble  than  the  common  Method. 

The  Management  of  Pears  and  Apples  is  much  the 
fame  with  thefe  Trees  in  Summer,  but  in  Winter  they 
muft  be  very  differently  pruned ;  for  as  Peaches  and 
Neftarines  for  the  moft  part  produce  their  Fruit  upon 
the  former  Year’s  Wood,  therefore  they  muft  have 
their  Branches  fhortened,  according  to  their  Strength, 
in  order  to  produce  new  Shoots  for  the  fucceeding 
Year  ;  fo  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  on  the 
contrary,  producing  their  Fruit  upon  Curfons  or  Spurs, 
which  come  out  of  the  Wood'  of  five,  fix,  or  feven 
Years  old,  Ihould  not  be  fhortened,  becaufe  thereby 
thofe  Buds,  which  were  naturally  difpofed  to  form  thefe 
Curfons  or  Spurs,  would  produce  Wood  Branches, 
whereby  the  Trees  would  be  filled  with  Wood,  but 
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never  produce  much  Fruit ;  and,  as  it  often  hap  1 
that  the  Blofforn  Buds  are  firft  -produced  at  the  H  l 
mity  of  the  laft  Year’s  Shoot,  by  fhortenino  j, 
Branches,  the  Bloffoms  are  cut  away,  which  ft 
always  be  carefully  avoided. 

There  are  feveral  Authours  who  have  writen  on  ■, 
Subject  of  Pruning  in  fuch  a  prolix  Manner,  that  j 
impoflible  for  a  Learner  to  underftand  their  Mean  > 
Thefe  have  defcribed  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Branc  l 
which  are  produced  on  Fruit  Trees;  as  Wood  Branc 
Fruit  Branches,  irregular  Branches,  falfe  Branches, 
luxuriant  Branches,  all  which  they  affert  every  Pei 
who  pretends  to  Pruning,  fhould  diftingui'fh  w 
whereas  there  is  nothing  more  in  all  this  but  a  p; 
of  Words  to  amufe  the  Reader,  without  any 
Meaning  ;  for  all  thefe  are  comprehended  under 
Defcription  already  given  of  luxuriant  or  ufelefs  Branc 
and  fuch  as  are  termed  ufeful  or  Fruit-bea 
Branches  ;  and,  where  due  Care  is  taken  in  the  Sp 
of  the  Year  to  difplace  thefe  ufelefs  Branches  (as 
before  direfted),  there  will  be  no  fuch  Thing  as  irrt 
lar,  falfe,  or  luxuriant  Branches  at  the  Winter-prun 
therefore  it  is  to  no  Purpofe  to  amufe  People  wit 
Cant  of  Words,  which,  when  fully  underftood,  fig 
juft  nothing  at  all. 

But  fince  I  have  explained  the  different  Method; 
pruning  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruits  under  the  refpec 
Articles,  I  fhall  forbear  repeating  it  again  in 
Place,  but  fhall  only  give  fome  general  Hints  for 
pruning  of  Standard  Fruit  Trees,  and  fo  conclude.; 

Firft,  you  fhould  never  fhorten  the  Branches 
thefe  Trees,  unlefs  it  be  where  they  are  very  luxuri: 
and  grow  irregular  on  one  Side  of  the  Tree,  attrafl 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Sap  of  the  Tree,  whereby 
other  Parts  are  unfurnifhed  with  Branches,  or  rende 
very  weak,  in  which  Cafe  the  Branch  fhould  be  fhorte 
down  as  low  as  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  obtain  m 
Branches,  to  fill  up  the  Hollow  of  the  Trees; 
this  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  Pears  and  App 
which  will  produce  Shoots  from  Wood  of  three,  fo 
or  more  Years  old,  whereas  moft  Sorts  of  Stone  Fi 
will  gum  and  decay  after  fuch  Amputations. 

But  from  hence  I  would  not  have  it  underftood,  t 
I  would  diredt  the  reducing  of  thefe  Trees  into  an  ex 
fpherical  Figure,  fince  there  is  nothing  more  detefta 
than  to  fee  a  Tree  (which  fhould  be  permited  to  gr 
as  it  is  naturally  difpofed,  with  its  Branches  produi 
at  'proportionable  Diftances,  according  to  the  Size 
the  Fruit),  by  endeavouring  to  make  it  exatftly  regu 
at  its  Head,  fo  crouded  with  fmall  weak  Branches 
to  prevent  the  Air  from  palling  between  them,  wh 
will  render  it  incapable  to  produce  Fruit.  All  tha 
intend  by  this  Hoping  of  luxuriant  Branches,  is  01 
when  one  or  two  fuch  happen  on  a  young  Tree,  wh 
they  entirely  draw  all  the  Sap  from  the  weaker  Branch; 
and  then  ftarve  them,  and  then  it  is  proper  to  ufe  t 
Method,  which  fhould  be  done  in  Time,  before  tl 
have  exhaufted  the  Roots  too  much. 

Whenever  this  happens  to  Stone  Fruit,  which  ful 
much  more  by  cuting  than  the  former  Sorts,  it  fhoi 
be  remedied  by  Hoping  or  pinching  thofe  Shoots  in  l 
Spring,  before  they  have  obtained  too  much  Vigo', 
which  will  caufe  them  to  pufh  out  fide  Branch 
whereby  the  Sap  will  be  diverted  from  afcending  t 
faft  to  the  leading  Branch  (as  hath  been  direfi 
for  Wall  Trees),  but  this  muft  be  done  with  Ca 
tion. 

You  muft  alfo  cut  out  all  dead  or  decaying  Branch 
which  caufe  their  Heads  to  look  very  ragged,  efpecia 
at  the  Time  when  the  Leaves  are  upon  the  Tree,  the 
being  deftitute  of  them,  have  but  a  defpicable  Appe; 
ance  ;  befides,  thefe  will  attract  noxious  Particles  frc 
the  Air,  which  are  injurious  to  the  Trees,  therefc 
the  fooner  they  are  cut  out,  the  better.  In  doing  of  tl 
you  fhould  obferve  to  cut  them  clofe  down  to  t 
Place  where  they  were  produced,  otherwife  that  Part 
the  Branch  left  will  decay,  and  prove  equally  hurt! 
to  the  Tree;  for  it.  feldom  happens,  when  a  Bran 
begins  to  decay,  that  it  does  not  die  quite  down  to  t 
Place  where  it  was  produced,  and,  if  permited 
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nain  long  uncut,  does  often  infeft  fome  of  the  other 
rts  of  the  Tree.  If  the  Branches  are  large  which 
j  cut  off,  it  will  be  very  proper,  after  having  fmoothed 
:  cut  Part  exa&ly  even  with  a  Knife,  duffel,  or 
itchet,  to  put  on  a  Plafter  of  grafting  Clay,  which 
1  prevent  the  Wet  from  foaking  into  the  Tree  at  the 
unded  Part. 

All  fuch  Branches  as  run  crofs  each  other  fhould  alfo 
cut  out,  for  thefe  not  only  occafion  a  Confufion  in 
:  plead  of  the  Tree,  but,  by  lying  over  each  other, 

3  off  their  Bark  by  their  Motion,  and  very  often 
;afion  them  to  canker  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
ee,  and  on  old  Trees  (efpecially  Apples)  there  are 
en  young  vigorous  Shoots  from  the  old  Branches 
ir  the  Trunk,  which  grow  upright  into  the  Plead  of 
:  Trees.  Thefe  therefore  fhould  carefully  be  cut 
t  every  Year,  left,  by  being  permited  to  grow,  they 
the  Tree  too  full  of  Wood,  which  fhould  always 
guarded  againft,  frnce  it  is  impoflible  for  fuch 
ees  to  produce  fo  much,  or  fo  good  Fruit  as  thofe, 
lofe  Branches  grow  at  a  farther  Diftance,  whereby 
:  Sun  and  Air  freely  pafs  between  them  in  every  Part 
the  Tree. 

Thefe  are  all  the  general  Directions  which  are  proper 
be  given  in  this  Place,  fince  not  only  the  particular 
ethods,  but  alfo  the  proper  Seafons  for  pruning  all 
»  different  Kinds  of  Fruit,  are  fully  exhibited  under 
:ir  feveral  Articles. 

PRUNUS.  f 'ourn .  Inft.  R.  H.  622.  'fab.  398.  Lin. 
n.  Plant.  546.  The  Plum  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  Bell-Jhaped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
1  into  five  Points ;  it  hath  five  large  roundijh  Petals 
neb  fpread  open,  and  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement , 
i  from  twenty  to  thirty  Stamina ,  which  are  near  as  long 
the  Petals ,  and  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  Empalement , 
minated  by  Twin  Summits.  It  has  a  roundijh  Germen , 
porting  a  Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by  an  orbicular  Stigma, 
e  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  Fruit  inclofing 
\Tut  of  the  fame  Form. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  fourneforPs.  feventh 
Ifion  of  his  twenty-firft  Oafs,  which  includes  the 
ees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Point al 
omes  a  Stone  Fruit. 

Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  to  this  Genus  the  Armeniaca , 

' afus ,  and  Lauro-Cerafus  of  fournefort ,  and  the  Padus 
his  former  Edition,  making  them  only  Species  of 
:  fame  Genus,  which,  according  to  his  Syftem  of 
lging  the  Plants,  may  be  allowed,  but  if  the  Fruit 
taken  for  a  charadteriftick  Note,  they  muft  be  fepa- 
ed,  and  although  by  his  Syftem  they  may  be  joined, 
tin  aTreatife  of  this  Kind  it  would  rather  puzzle  the 
aClitioners  of  the  Art  of  Gardening  to  follow  him, 

■  which  Reafon  I  have  kept  them  feparate.  He  ranges 
s  Genus  in  the  firft  SeCfion  of  his  twelfth  Oafs, 
lich  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  from 
enty  to  thirty  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  and 
t  one  Style. 

I  fhall  not  abridge  this  Article,  but  continue  to 
:ntion  the  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  which  are  culti- 
ted  in  the  Englifh  Gardens. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prunus  fruClu  parvo  pracoci.  f ourn.  The  Jean- 
dve,  or  white  Primordian ;  this'  is  a  fmall  longifh 
ate  Plum,  of  a  clear  yellow  Colour,  covered  over 
th  a  white  Flew,  which  eafily  wipes  off.  The  Juice 
fweet,  is  a  pretty  good  Bearer,  and,  for  its  coming 
ry  early,  may  have  a  Place  in  a  large  Garden  of 
uit,  but  it  is  meally,  and  has  little  Flavour.  This 
>ens  the  Middle  of  July. 

2.  VKxsmss  fruRu  magno  craffo fubacido.  fourn.  Damas 
ir  hative,  i.  e.  the  early  black  Damafk,  commonly 
lied  the  Morocco  Plum  ;  this  is  a  pretty  large  Plum, 
a  round  Shape,  divided  with  a  Furrow  in  the  Middle 
ke  Peaches).  The  Outfide  is  of  a  dark  black  Colour, 
vered  with  a  light  Violet  Bloom;  the  Flefh  is  yellow, 
d  parts  from  the  Stone.  It  ripens  in  the  Middle  of 
dy,  and  is  efteemed  for  its  Goodnefs. 

3.  Prunus  fruftu  parvo  dulci  atro-cceruleo .  fourn. 
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The  little  black  Damafk  Plum  •,  this  is  a  fmall  black 
Plum  covered  with  a  light  Violet  Bloom.  The  Juice 
is  richly  fugared  ;  the  Flefh  parts  from  the  Stone,  and 
it  is  a  good  Bearer.  Ripe  the  latter  End  of  July. 

4.  Prunus  fruffiu  magno  dulci  atro-cceruleo.  fourn. 
Grofs  Damas  Violet  de  Tours,  i.  e.  great  Damafk  Violet 
of  fours ;  this  is  a  pretty  large  Plum  inclining  to  an 
oval  Shape.  The  Outfide  is  of  a  dark  blue  covered 
with  a  Violet  Bloom  ;  the  Juice  is  richly  fugared  ;  the 
Flefh  is  yellow,  and  parts  from  the  Stone.  ^  Ripe  the 
End  of  July. 

5.  Prunus  fruftu  rotundo  atro-rubente.  The  Orleans 
Plum.  The  Fruit  is  fo  well  known  to  almoft  every 
Perfon,  that  it  is' needle  fs  to  deferibe  it;  it  is  a  very 
plentiful  Bearer,  which  has  occafioned  its  being  fa 
generally  planted  by  thofe  Perfons  who  fupply  the 
Markets  with  Fruit,  but  it  is  an  indifferent  Plum.  It 
ripens  the  Begining  of  Auguft. 

6.  Prunus  fruffiu  oblongo  atro-rubente.  The  Fother- 
ingham  Plum  ;  this  Fruit  is  fomewhat  long,  deeply 
furrowed  in  the  Middle.  The  Flefh  is  firm,  and  parts 
from  the  Stone ;  the  Juice  is  Very  rich.  This  ripens 
about  the  Begining  of  Auguft. 

■  7.  Prunus  fruCiu  nigro ,  came  dura,  fourn.  The 
Perdigron  Plum  ;  this  is  a  middle- fized  Plum  of  an 
oval  Shape.  The  Outfide  is  of  a  very  dark  Colour 
covered  over  with  a  Violet  Bloom  ;  the  Flefh  is  firm, 
and  full  of  an  excellent  rich  Juice.  This  is  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  Curious.  Ripe  the  Middle  of  Auguft. 

8.  Prunus  fruCln  magno  e  violaceo  rubente  fuavijftmo 
faccharato.  fourn.  The  Violet  Perdigron  Plum  ;  this 
is  a  large  Fruit,  rather  round  than  long,  of  a  bluifh 
red  Colour  on  the  Outfide.  The  Flefh  is  of  a  yellowifh 
Colour,  pretty  firm,  and  clofely  adheres  to  the  Stone  ; 
the  Juice  is  of  an  exquifite  rich  Flavour.  This  ripens 
the  Middle  of  Auguft. 

9.  Prunus  fruftu  ovato  ex  albo  flavefeente.  The  white 
Perdigron  Plum  ;  this  is  a  middling  Plum,  of  an 
oblong  Figure.  The  Outfide  is  yellow,  covered  with 
a  white  Bloom  ;  the  Flefh  is  firm,  and  well  tafted.  It 
is  a  very  good  Fruit  to  eat  raw,  or  for  Sweat-meats, 
having  an  agreeable  Sweetnefs  mixed  with  an  Acidity. 
It  ripens  the  End  of  Auguft. 

10.  Prunus  fruftu  ovato  magno  rubente.  fourn.  The 
red  imperial  Plum,  fometimes  called  the  red  Bonum 
Magnum  ;  this  is  a  large  oval-fhaped  Fruit,  of  a  deep 
red  Colour,  covered  with  a  fine  Bloom.  The  Flefh 
is  very  dry,  and  very  indifferent  to  be  eaten  raw, 
but  is  excellent  for  making  Sweatmeats  :  This  is  a 
great  Bearer.  Ripe  the  End  of  Auguft. 

11.  Prunus  frudu  ovato  magno  flavefeente.  fourn. 
White  imperial  Bonum  Magnum,  white  Holland  or 
Mogul  Pluin  ;  this  is  a  large  oval-fhaped  Fruit,  of  a 
yellowifh  Colour,  powdered  over  with  a  white  Bloom. 
The  Flefh  is  firm,  and  adheres  clofely  to  the  Stone ; 
the  Juice  is  of  an  acid  Tafte,  which  renders  it  unplea- 
fant  to  be  eaten  raw,  but  it  is  very  good  for  baking  or 
Sweetmeats.  It  is  a  great  Bearer,  and  is  ripe  the 
Middle  of  September. 

12.  Prunus  fruClu  ovato  cceruleo.  The  Chefton 
Plum  ;  this  is  a  middle-fized  Fruit  of  an  oval  Figure. 
The  Outfide  is  of  a  dark  blue,  powdered  over  with  a 
Violet  Bloom  ;  the  Juice  is  rich,  and  it  is  a  great 
Bearer.  Ripe  the  Middle  of  September. 

13.  Prunus  fruClu  maximo  rotundo  flavo  dulci. 
fourn.  Prune  d’Abricot,  i.  e.  the  Apricot  Plum  ;  this 
is  a  large  round  Fruit  of  a  yellow  Colour  on  the  Out¬ 
fide,  powdered  over  with  a  white  Bloom.  The  Flefh  is 
firm  and  dry,  of  a  fweet  Tafte,  and  comes  clean  from 
the  Stone.  This  ripens  the  End  of  September. 

14.  Prunus  fruffu  fubrotundo,  ex  rubro  &  flavo 
mixto.  The  Maitre  Claud.  Although  this  Name  is 
applied  to  this  Fruit,  yet  it  is  not  what  the  French  fo 
call.  This  is  a  middle-fized  Fruit,  rather  round  than 
long,  of  a  fine  mixed  Colour  between  red  and  yellow. 
The  Flefh  is  firm,  parts  from  the  Stone,  and  has  a 
delicate  Flavour.  Ripe  the  End  of  Auguft. 

15.  Prunus frufiu rubente dulcifftmo .  fourn.  LaRoche- 
courbon,  or  Diapree  rouge,  i.  e.  the  red  Diaper  Plum; 
this  is  a  large  round  Fruit,  of  a  redifh  Colour,  pow¬ 
dered 
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dered  over  with  a  Violet  Bloom  ;  the  Flefh  adheres 
clofely  to  the  Stone,  and  is  of  a  very  high  Flavour. 
Ripe  the  End  of  Auguft. 

16.  Prunus  frudiu rotundo flavefcente.  La  petite  Reine 
Claude,  i.  e.  The  little  Queen  Claudia.  This  is  a 
fmall  round  Fruit,  of  a  whitilh  yellowifh  Colour,  pow¬ 
dered  over  with  a  Pearl-coloured  Bloom  ;  the  Flefh  is 
firm  and  thick,  quits  the  Stone,  and  its  Juice  is  richly 
fugared.  Ripe  the  End  of  Auguft. 

17.  Prunus  frublu  rotundo  nigro-purpureo  majori  dul- 
cl.  Bourn.  Myrobalan  Plum.  This  is  a  middle  fized 
Fruit,  of  a  round  Shape  •,  the  Outfide  is  a  dark  purple, 
powdered  over  with  a  Violet  Bloom  ;  the  Juice  is  very 
fweet.  It  is  ripe  the  End  of  Awuft. 

18.  Pr  un us  fructu  rotundo  e  viridi  flavefcente ,  came 
duro  fuavifftmo.  La  grolTe  Reine  Claude,  i.  e.  the  large 
Queen  Claudia,  by  fome  the  Dauphiny.  At  'Tours  it  is 
called  the  Abricot  verd,  i.  e.  green  Apricot;  at  Rouen, 
Le  verte  bonne,  i.  e.  the  good  green  ;  arid  in  other 
Places,  Damas  verd,  i.  e.  green  Damafk,  or  Tromp- 
valet,  the  Servants  Cheat.  This  is  one  of  the  beft 
Plums  in  England ;  it  is  of  a  middle  Size,  round,  and 
of  a  yellowilli  green  Colour  on  the  Outfide  ;  the  Flefh 
is  firm,  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  and  parts  from  the 
Stone ;  the  Juice  has  an  exceeding  rich  Flavour,  and 
it  is  a  great  Bearer.  Ripe  the  Middle  of  September. 
This  Plum  is  confounded  by  moft  People  in  England , 
by  the  Name  of  Green  Gage  ;  but  this  is  the  Sort  which 
fhould  be  chofen,  although  there  are  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferent  Sorts  of  Plums  generally  fold  for  it,  one  of 
which  is  fmall,  round,  and  dry  ;  this  quits  the  Stone, 
and  is  later  ripe,  fo  not  worth  preferving. 

19.  Prunus  frudiu  amygdalino.  Bourn.  Rognon  de 
Coq,  i.  e.  Cock’s  Tefticles.  This  is  an  oblong  Fruit, 
deeply  furrowed  in  the  Middle,  lb  as  to  refemble  the 
Tefticles ;  it  is  of  a  whitilh  Colour  on  the  Outfide, 
ftreaked  with  red  ;  the  Flelh  of  it  adheres  firmly  to  the 
Stone,  and  it  is  late  ripe. 

20.  Prunus  fruElu  rotundo  flavo  dulcifftmo.  Drap 
d’Or,  i.  e.  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Plum.  This  is  a  middle 
fized  Fruit,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  fpoted  or  ftreak- 
ed  with  red  on  the  Outfide ;  the  Flefh  is  yellow,  and 
full  of  an  excellent  Juice.  It  is  a  plentiful  Bearer,  and 
ripens  about  the  Middle  of  September. 

21.  Prunus  frudiu  cerei  colons.  Bourn.  Prune  de 
Sainte  Catharine,  i.  e.  St.  Catharine  Plum.  This  is  a 
large  oval-fhaped  Fruit,  fomewhat  flat ;  the  Outfide  is 
of  an  Amber  Colour,  powdered  oyer  with  a  whitifh 
Bloom,  but  the  Flelh.  is  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  is 
dry  and  firm,  adheres  clofely  to  the  Stone,  and  has  a 
very  agreeable  fweet  Tafte.  This  ripens  at  the  End  of 
September ,  and  is  very  fubjebt  to  dry  upon  the  Tree, 
when  the  Autumn  proves  warm  and  dry.  This  makes 
fine  Sweetmeats,  and  is  a  plentiful  Bearer. 

22.  Prunus  frudlu  ovalo  rubente  dulci.  The  Royal 
Plum.  This  is  a  large  Fruit  of  an  oval  Shape,  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  Point  next  the  Stalk  ;  the  Outfide  ft  of  a  light 
red  Colour,  powdered  over  with  a  whitifh  Bloom  ;  the 
Flefh  adheres  to  the  Stone,  and  has  a  fine  fugary  Juice. 
This  ripens  the  Middle  of  September. 

23.  Prunus  frudlu  parvo  ex  viridi  flavefcente.  Bourn. 
La  Mirabelle.  This  is  a  fmall  round  Fruit,  of  a  greenifh 
yellow  on  the  Outfide  ;  the  Flelh  parts  from  the  Stone, 
is  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  has  a  fine  fugary 
Juice.  This  is  a  great  Bearer,  ripens  the  End  of  Au¬ 
guft,  and  is  excellent  for  Sweetmeats. 

24.  Prunus  Brigonienfis ,  frudlu  fuavifftmo.  Bourn. 
Prune  de  Brignole,  i.  e.  the  Brignole  Plum.  This  is 
a  large  oval-fhaped  Fruit,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  mixed 
with  red  on  the  Outfide  ;  the  Flefh  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour,  is  dry,  and  of  an  excellent  rich  Flavour.  This 
ripens  the  Middle  of  September ,  and  is  efteemed  the  beft 
Plum  for  Sweetmeats  yet  known. 

25.  Prunus  frudlu  magno  e  violaceo  rubente  ferotino. 
Bourn.  Imperatrice,  i.e.  the  Emprefs.  This  is  a  large 
round  Fruit,  of  a  Violet  red  Colour,  very  much  pow¬ 
dered  with  a  whitifh  Bloom  ;  the  Flelh  is  yellow,  cleaves 
to  the  Stone,  and  is  of  an  agreeable  Flavour.  This  ri¬ 
pens  about  the  Begining  ot  Odlober. 

26.  Prunus  frudlu  ovato  maximo  flavo.  Bourn.  Prune 
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de  Monfieur,  i.  e.  Monfieur’s  Plum.  This  is  f0]r 
tirnes  called  the  Wentworth  Plum.  It  is  a  lar&e  ov; 
Hi  aped  Fruit,  of  a  yellow  Colour  both  within  and  wit 
out,  very  much  refembling  the  Bonum  Magnum ,  '0 
the  Flefh  of  this  parts  from  the  Stone,  which  the  oft. 
doth  not.  This  ripens  towards  the  latter  End  of  St 
t ember,  and  is  very  good  to  preferve,  but  the  Juice 
too  (harp  to  be  eaten  raw.  It  is  a  great  Bearer. 

27.  Prunus  frudlu  majori  rotundo  rubra.  Tout 
Prune  Cerizette,  i.  e.  the  Cherry  Plum.  This  Fruit 
commonly  about  the  Size  of  the  Ox-heart  Cherry, 
round,  and  of  a  red  Colour  ;  the  Stalk  is  lono-  ]j 
that  ol  a  Cherry,  which  this  Fruit  fo  much  refembli 
as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  therefrom  at  fome  Diftanc 
The  Bloffoms  of  this  Tree’  come  out  very  early  in  t| 
Spring,  and  being  tender,  are  very  often  deftroyed  ' 
Cold,  but  it  affords  a  very  agreeable  Profpedt  in  t 
Spring  ;  for  thele  Trees  are  generally  covered  wi 
Flowers,  which  open  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  A 
monds ;  lb  that  when  they  are  intermixed  therewit 
they  make  a  beautiful  Appearance  before  many  oth 
Sorts  put  out ;  but  by  this  bloflbming  lb  early,  the 
are  few  Years  that  they  have  much  Fruit. 

28.  Prunus  frudlu  albo  oblongiufculo  acido.  Tow 
The  white  Pear  Plum.  This  is  a  good  Fruit  for  Pr 
ferving,  but  is  very  unpleafant  if  eaten  raw ;  it  is  ve~ 
late  ripe,  and  feldom  planted  in  Gardens,  unlefs  f 
Stocks  to  bud  fome  tender  Sorts  of  Peaches  upon,  f 
which  Purpofe  it  is  efteemed  the  beft  amongft  all  t' 
Sorts  of  Plums. 

29.  Prunus  Mytellinum.  Bark.  The  Mufcle  PJur 
This  is  an  oblong  flat  Plum,  of  a  dark  red  Colour ;  tl 
Stone  is  large,  and  the  Flelh  but  very  thin  and  not  wc 
tailed,  fo  that  its  chief  Ufe  is  for  Stocks,  as  the  forme 

30.  Prunus  frublu  parvo  violaceo.  The  St.  Juli; 
Plum.  This  is  a  fmall  Fruit,  of  a  dark  Violet  Colon 
powdered  over  with  a  meally  Bloom  ;  the  Flelh  adher1 
clofely  to  the  Stone,  and  in  a  fine  Autumn  will  dry  ui 
on  the  Tree.  The  chief  Ufe  of  this  Plum  is  for  Stock 
to  bud  the  more  generous  Kinds  of  Plums  and  Peach 
upon  ;  as  alfo  for  the  Bruxelles  Apricot,  which  will  n< 
thrive  fo  well  upon  any  other  Stock. 

,31.  Prunus  fylveftris  major.  J.  B.  The  black  Bu 
lace  Tree.  This  gro_ws  wild  in  the  Hedges  in  dive 
Parts  of  England ,  and  is  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

32.  Prunus  fylveftris,  frudlu  major e  albo.  Raii  Sy 
The  white  Bullace  Tree.  This  growrs  wild  as  the  fo 
mer,  and  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

33.  Prunus  fylveftris.  Ger.  Emac.  The  Black-thori 
or  Sloe  Tree.  This  is  very  common  in  the  Hedges  a 
moft  every  where  ;  the  chief  Ufe  of  this  Tree  is  to  plai 
for  Hedges,  as  White-thorn,  &c.  and  being  of  quic 
Growth,  is  very  proper  for  that  Purpofe. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Plums  are  propagated  by  buding  ( 
grafting  them  upon  Stocks  of  the  Mufcle,  White  Pea 
St.  Julian,  Bonum  Magnum,  or  any  other  Sorts  t| 
free-lhooting  Plums.  The  Manner  of  railing  the  j 
Stocks  hath  been  already  exhibited  under  the  Article  < 
Nurferies,  therefore  need  not  be  repeated  again  in  tb 
Place  ;  but  I  would  obferve,  that  Buding  is  much  pre¬ 
ferable  to  Grafting  for  thefe  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  whir  , 
are  very  apt  to  gum,  where-ever  there  are  large  Wound! 
made  on  them. 

The  Trees  fhould  not  be  more  than  one  Year  ; 
Growth  from  the  Bud  when  they  are  tranfplanted,  ft, 
if  they  are  older,  they  feldom  fucceed  fo  well,  beini 
very  (ubjedt  to  canker  ;  or  if  they  take  well  to  til 
Ground,  commonly  produce  only  two  or  three  luxuri 
ant  Branches,  therefore  it  is  much  more  advifable  t| 
choofe  young  Plants. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  the  Ground  (if  for  Wall* 
is  the  fame  as  for  Peaches ;  as  is  alfo  the  pruning  tli 
Roots  and  planting,  and  therefore  I  Ihall  forbear  ret 
peating  it  again.  The  Diftance  which  thefe  Tretl 
fhould  be  planted  at,  mull  not  be  lefs  than  twenty-foil 
Feet  againft  high  Walls.,  and  if  the  Wall  is  low,  the! 
Ihould  be  placed  thirty  Feet  afunder. 

Plums  Ihould  have  a  middling  Soil,  neither  too  wcl 
and  heavy,  nor  over- light  and  dry,  in  either  of-  whirl 
Extremes  they  feldom  do  fo  well;  and  thofe  Sorts  whicll 
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ilanted  againft  Walls,  fhould  be  placed  to  an  Eaft 
outh-eaft  Afpedt ;  which  is  more  kindly  to  thefe 
ts  than  a  full  South  Afpedt,  on  which  they  are  fub- 
to  Ihrivel,  and  be  very  dry  ;  and  many  Sorts  will 
ttreme  meally,  if  expofed  too  much  to  the  Heat  of 
iun  ;  but  mod  Sorts  will  ripen  extremely  well  on 
Jiers,  if  rightly  managed. 

here  are  fome  Perfons  who  plant  Plums  for  Stand- 
in  which  Method  fome  of  the  ordinary  Sorts  will 
very  well;  but  then  the  Fruit  will  not  be  near  fo 
as  thofe  produced  on  Efpaliers,  and  will  be  more  in 
ger  of  being  bruifed  or  blown  down  by  ftrong 
ds.  The  Diftance  of  placing  them  for  Efpaliers 
;  be  the  fame  as  againft  Walls,  as  muft  alfo  their 
ling  and  Management  •,  fo  that  whatever  may  be 
after  mentioned  for  one,  fhould  be  likewife  under- 
i  for  both. 

lums  do  not  only  produce  their  Fruit  upon  the  laft 
r’s  Wood,  but  alfo  upon  Curfons  or  Spurs,  which 
e  out  of  Wood  that  is  many  Years  old  5  fo  that 
e  is  not  a  Neceffity  of  fhortening  the  Branches,  in 
:r  to  obtain  new  Shoots  annually,  in  every  Part  of 
Tree  (as  in  Peaches,  Nedlarines,  &c.  hath  been  di- 
>d),  fince  the  more  thefe  Trees  are  pruned,  the 
e  luxuriant  they  grow,  until  the  Strength  of  them 
diaufted,  and  then  they  gum  and  fpoil  •,  therefore 
fafeft  Method  to  manage  thefe  Trees  is,  to  lay  in 
r  Shoots  horizontally,  as  they  are  produced,  at 
ft  Diftances,  in  Proportion  to  the  Length  of  their 
ves ;  and  where  there  is  not  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
aches  to  fill  up  the  Vacancies  of  the  Tree,  there  the 
ots  may  be  pinched  the  Begining  of  May  (in  the 
nner  as  hath  been  diredled  for  Peaches,  &c.) ;  which 
caufe  them  to  produce  fome  lateral  Branches  to  fup- 
thofe  Places  •,  and  during  the  growing  Seafon,  all 
-right  Shoots  fhould  be  displaced,  and  fuch  as  are 
emain  muft  be  regularly  trained  in  to  the  Wall  or 
alier,  which  will  not  only  render  them  beautiful, 
alfo  give  to  each  ?m  equal  Advantage  of  Sun 
Air-,  and  hereby  the  Fruit  will  be  always  kept 
i  dudlile  growing  State,  which  they  feldom  are, 
:n  overfhaded  with  Shoots  fome  Part  of  the  Sea- 
,  and  then  fuddenly  expofed  to  the  Air,  by  the 
ng  off  or  training  thofe  Branches  in  their  proper 
ition. 

Vith  thus  carefully  going  over  thefe  Trees  in  the 
wing  Seafon,  there  will  be  but  little  Occafion  for 
ng  them  in  Winter  -,  which  (as  I  before  have  faid) 
f  ill  Confequence  to  all  Sorts  of  Stone  Fruit;  for 
:n  the  Branches  are  fhortened,  the  Fruit  is  cut  away, 
the  Number  of  Shoots  increafed  ;  for  whenever  a 
nch  is  fhortened,  there  are  commonly  two  or  more 
lots  produced  from  the  Eyes  immediately  below  the 
fo  that  by  thus  unfkilfully  pruning,  many  Perfons 
wd  their  Trees  with  Branches,  and  thereby  render 
at  little  Fru it  the  Trees  produce,  very  fmall  and  ill 
:ed  -,  which  is  very  commonly  found  in  too  many  Gar- 
is,  where  the  Manager,  perhaps,  thinks  himfelf  a  com- 
te  Mafter  of  his  Bufinefs.  For  nothing  is  more  com- 
n,  than  to  fee  every  Branch  of  a  Fruit  Tree  pafs  the 
cipline  of  the  Knife,  however  agreeable  it  be  to  the 
eral  Sorts  of  Fruits.  And  it  is  common  to  fee  thefe 
:es  planted  at  the  Diflance  of  fourteen  or  fixteen 
;t,  fo  that  the  Walls  are  in  a  few  Years  covered  with 
inches  •,  and  then  all  the  Shoots  are  cut  and  mangled 
h  the  Knife,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  flumped  Hedge, 
1  produce  little  Fruit-,  therefore  the  only  Way  to 
re  Plum  Trees  in  good  Order,  is  to  give  them  Room, 
1  extend  their  Branches  at  full  Length. 

Thofe  few  Rules  before  laid  down,  will  be  fufficient, 
due  Obfervation  be  joined  therewith,  to  inftrudl  any 
rfon  in  the  rio;ht  Management  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Fruit 
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ees ;  therefore  1  fhall  not  fay  any  more  on  that  Sub- 
t,  left  by  multiplying  Inftrudlions,  it  may  render  it 
ire  obfeure  to  a  Learner. 

PSEUDO  AC  AC  I  A.  See  Robinia, 

PSEUDODICTAMNUS.  «SV£  Marrubium. 
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PSIDIUM.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  541.  Guajava.  fiottnt, 
Infl.  R.  H.  660.  Lab.  443.  The  Guava. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  Bell-fijaped  Empalement  rf  one  Leaf ; 
divided  into  five  oval  Points  at  the  Lop.  It  hath  five  oval 
concave  fpreading  Petals  indented  in  the  Empalement ,  with 
a  great  Number  of  Stamina  which  are  floor  ter  than  the 
Petals ,  and  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  with  a  great 
Number  of  Stamina  which  are  fhorter  than  the  Petals ,  and 
are  inferted  in  the  Einpalement ,  terminated  by  fmall  Sum¬ 
mits.  It  has  a  roundifh  Germen  fituated  under  the  Flower  * 
fupporting  a  long  Awl-fioaped  Style ,  crowned  by  a  fimple 
Stigma  ;  the  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  large  oval  Fruit 
crowned  by  the  Empalement ,  inclofing  a  great  Number  of 
fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firffc  Sedlion 
of  Linnceus’ s  twelfth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  which  are  inferted  in 
the  Empalement i  and  one  Style.  Lcurnefort  places  it  ini 
the  Appendix  to  his  Infiitutions: 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Ps  1  d  1  u  m  ranns  ahgulofis ,  fchis  evatis  venofis ,  fruclu 
majori.  Pfidiuin  with  angular  Branches,  oval  veined 
Leaves,  and  a  larger  Fruit.  This  is  the  Guajava  rubra 
acida ,  frubht  rotundiori.  II.  L.  The  red  Guava  with  a 
rounder  Fruit. 

2.  Psidium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  venofis ,  frublu parvo 
odorato.  Pfidium  v/ith  oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are- 
veined,  and  a  fmall  fweet-fcented  Fruit. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  the  Eaft  and /Fly? - 
Indies ,  and  there  is  alfo  a  third  with  a  large  white  Fruit, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  Variety  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Guava,  or  of  that  with  the  fmall  white  Fruit; 
though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  the  former,  becaufe 
I  have  railed  many  Plants  from  the  Seeds  of  the  fmall 
white  Guava,  which  have  produced  Fruit  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden,  and  have  not  varied  from  their  Parent  Plant.  , 

The  common  Red  Guava  hath  a  pretty  thick  Trunk, 
which  rifes  twenty  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  lmooth 
Bark,  and  divides  into  many  Branches  toward  the  Top ; 
thefe  are  angular,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves; 
two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Half 
broad  in  the  Middle,  rounded  at  both  Ends ;  they  have 
a  ftrong  Mid-rib,  and  many  Veins  runing  toward  the 
Sides,  of  a  light  green  Colour,  Handing  oppofite  upon 
very  fhortFoot  Stalks.  From  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
the  Flowers  come  out  upon  Foot  Stalks,  about  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long;  they  are  compofed  of,  five  large; 
roundifh,  concave,  white  Petals,  which  are  inferted  in 
the  Empalement,  and  within  thefe  are  a  great  Number 
of  Stamina  which  are  fhorter  than  the  Petals,  terminated 
by  fmall  Summits  -,  thefe  Stamina  are  alfo  inferted  in 
the  Empalement.  Under  the  Flower  is  fituated  a 
roundifh  Germen,  fupporting  a  very  long  Awl-fhaped 
Style,  crowned  by  a  fimple  Stigma.  After  the  Flower 
is  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  a  large  oval  Fruit,  fhaped 
like  a  Pomegranate,  having  one  Cell,  crowned  by  the 
Empalement  of  the  Flower,  and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds ; 
the  Fruit,  when  ripe,  has  an  agreeable  Odour.  They 
are  much  eaten  in  the  IVcft- Indies,  both  by  Men  and 
Beafts  ;  and  the  Seeds  which  pafs  whole  through  the 
Body,  and  are  voided  with  the  Excrement  grow,  where¬ 
by  the  Trees  are  fpread  over  the  Ground,  where  they 
are  permited  to  grow.  This  Fruit  is  very  aftringent, 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  Quality  with  Pomegranate,  fo 
fhould  be  avoided  by  thofe  Perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to  be 
coftive. 

The  large  white  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Elands 
of  the  Wejt-Indies,  and  is  often  found  intermixed  with 
the  former,  fo  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  an  accidental  Va¬ 
riety  arifing  from  the  fame  Seeds.  This  differs  from 
the  former,  in  the  Colour  of  the  Mid-rib  of  the  Leaves, 
which  in  this  are  pale,  but  thofe  of  the  former  are  red, 
The  Flowers  and  Fruit  of  this  are  larger,  and  the  Infide 
of  the  Fruit  is  white. 

The  Leaves  of  the  fmall  white  Guava,  are  like  thofe 
of  the  larger,  but  the  Branches  of  the  Free  are  not  fo 
angular  -,  the  Flowers  are  much  ftnaller,  and  the  Fruit 
is  no  larger  than  a  middling  Goofeberry,  but  when  ripe 
,  jo  Z  has 
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has  a  very  ftrong  aromatick  Flavour.  This  flowers  in 
June ,  and  the  Fruit  ripens  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mult 
be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally 
grow  ;  if  thefe  are  brought  over  in  the  entire  Fruit,  ga¬ 
thered  full  ripe,  the  Seeds  wiil  more  certainly  fucceed ; 
thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  rich  Kitchen 
Garden  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  giving  them  Water  from  Time  to  Time  as  the 
Earth  dries  •,  in  about  fix  Weeks  the  Plants  will  appear 
(if  the  Seeds  are  good)  and  muft  have  free  Air  admited 
to  them  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ; 
when  the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength  enough  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  filled 
with  the  like  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot 
Bed,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  then  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air  admited  to  them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water  in  Summer.  When  the 
Plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots,- 
they  fhould  be  fhaken  out,  and  their  Roots  pared,  then 
put  into  larger  Pots  filled  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  where  they  fhould 
remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  plunged  into 
the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove  :  During  the  Winter  they 
fhould  have  a  moderate  Warmth,  and  not  too  much 
Water,  and  in  Summer  they  will  require  Plenty  of  Wet, 
and  in  hot  Weather  a  great  Share  of  Air  ;  with  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  produce  Flowers  and  Fruit 
the  third  Year,  and  may  be  continued  a  long  Time. 

PSORALEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant .  801.  Flor.  Leyd. 
Prod.  372.  Barba  Jovis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  40. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into 
five  Parts ,  the  lower  Segments  being  twice  the  Length  of 
the  other.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ,  it  hath 
five  Petals  ;  the  Standard  is  roundijh ,  and  indented  at  the 
Fop.  Fhe  Usings  are  fmall ,  obtufe,  and  Moon-Jhaped  ; 
the  Keel  is  Moon-Jhaped,  and  compofed  of  two  Petals.  Lt 
hath  nine  Stamina  joined  together,  and  one  briftly  Stamina 
ftanding  feparate,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits,  with  a 
linear  Germen  fupporting  an  Awl-Jhaped  rifing  Style,  crown¬ 
ed  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
fender  compreffed  Pod,  inclofing  one  Kidney-Jhaped  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Linnaeus’ s  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two 
Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis ,  fioribus  axillaribus .  Hart. 
Upfal.  225.  Pforalea  with  winged  Leaves  and  Flowers 
proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Barba  Jovis  Africana ,  foliis  viridibus  pinnatis,  fore  c<e- 
ruleo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  40.  African  Jupiter’s  Beard, 
with  green  winged  Leaves  and  a  blue  Flower. 

2.  Psoralea  foliis  fimplicibus  ovatis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
225.  Pforalea  with  Angle  oval  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Dorycnium  foliis  fimplicibus  ovatis.  Prod.  Leyd.  3.89.  Do¬ 
ry  cnium  with  Angle  oval  Leaves. 

3.  Psoralea  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis ,  caule  fru- 
ticofo  hirfuto ,  fioribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Pforalea  with 
trifoliate  oval  Leaves,  a  hairy  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Spikes  terminating  the  Branches.  This 
is  the  Barba  Jovis  Americana  frutefcens,  foliis  fubrotundis, 
fioribus  fpicatis  purpureis.  Houft.  Mff.  Shrubby  American 
Jupiter’s  Beard,  with  roundifh  Leaves'  and  purple 
fpiked  Flowers. 

4.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis  argenteis ,  caulibus  pro- 
cumbentibus ,  fioribus  axillaribus.  Pforalea  with  filvery 
winged  Leaves,  trailing  Stalks,  and  Flowers  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Barba 
Jovis  Malabarica  annua  procumbem  argentea ,  fioribus  mi¬ 
nimis  purpureis.  Ed.  Prior.  Annual,  trailing,  filvery 
Jupiter’s  Beard  of  Malabar ,  with  the  leaft  purple 
Flowers. 

5.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis,  caule  ramofo  fcandente, 
fioribus  alaribus  feffilibus.  Pforalea  with  winged  Leaves, 
a  climbing  branching  Stalk,  and  Flowers  fidng  clofe  at 
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the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Barba  Jovis  A) 
ricana  fcandens,  fioribus  c^ruleis,  ad  alas  foliorum  com  . 
meratis.  Houft.  Mff.  Climbing  American  Jupiter’s  Bea 
with  blue  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters  at  the  WincrS  ? 
the  Leaves. 

6.  Psoralea  foliis  ternatis,  caule fruticofo  ramofijfi, 
fioribus  capitatis  pedunculatis  alaribus.  Pforalea  with  1  ! 
foliate  Leaves,  a  very  branching  fhrubby  Stalk,  ?  [ 
Flowers  growing  in  Heads  which  have  Foot  Stal 
and  proceed  from  the  Wings,  of  the  Leaves.  Thi- ■ 
the  Barba  Jovis  Americana,  frutefcens  hirfuta ,  fieri  ,• 
cteruleis  ccnglomeratis.  Houft.  Mff.  Shrubby  hairy  A 
rican  Jupiter’s  Beard,  with  blue  cluftered  Flowers. 

7.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis,  fpicis  terminalibus.  L 
Sp.  Plant.  764.  Pforalea  with  winged  Leaves,  and  Flc 
ers  growing  in  Spikes  terminating  the  Branches.  T 
is  the  Barba  Jovis  Americana  annua,  humilis,  ramofiffr, 
fioribus  caruleis  fpicatis.  Houft.  Mff.  Low,  very  bram 
ing,  annual,  American  Jupiter’s  Beard,  with  blue  fpif 
Flowers. 

8.  Psoralea  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  rotundioribus  1 
lofts,  fioribus  capitatis  alaribus  terminalibufque,  caule  f 
ticofo.  Pforalea  with  winged  Leaves  having  hairy  rouj 
Lobes,  Flowers  growing  in  Pleads  from  the  Wino-si ' 
the  Leaves,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  anc 
fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Barba  Jovis  Americana,  j 
mills  rotundifolia  ift  villofa,  flore  vario.  Houft.  Mfi.  L 
American  Jupiter’s  Beard,  with  a  round  hairy  Leaf  a 
a  variable  Flower. 

9.  Psoralea  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis,  fioribus 
pitatis,  pedunculis  longijfimis.  Pforalea  with  trifoli; 
Leaves  having  oval  Lobes,  and  Flowers  growing 
Heads  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Tri 
Hum  bitumen  redolens.  C.  B.  P.  327.  Trefoil  with  a  I 
tuminous  Scent. 

10.  Psoralea  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovato-lanceoi 
tis,  fioribus  capitatis  pedunculis  longioribus.  Pforalea  wi 
trifoliate  Leaves  having  oval  Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  a: 
Flowers  growing  in  Heads  upon  long  Foot  Stall 
This  is  the  Fr  folium  bitumen  redolens  anguftifolium  1 
fempervirens.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  32.  Trefoil  fmellii 
like  Bitumen,  with  a  narrow  ever-green  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Go 
Hope,  from  whence  I  have  frequently  received  the  Seec 
This  rifes  with  a  foft  fhrubby  Stalk  four  or  fiveFe 
high,  dividing  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  ga 
nifhed  with  deep  green  winged  Leaves,  compofed 
three  or  four  Pair  of  very  narrow  linear  Lobes,  term 
nated  by  an  odd  one,  ftanding  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalk 
which  come  out  without  any  Order  on  every  Side  t 
Branches.  The  Flowers  fit  very  clofe  to  the  Branche 
coming  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ;  they  a 
often  in  Clufters,  but  arife  fingly  from  the  Branche 
The  Standard  which  is  ereft  and  reflexed  at  the  Top, 
of  a  fine  blue  ;  the  Wings  are  pale,  and  the  Keel  whiti 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  lhort  Pods  the  Length  of  tl 
Empalement,.  each  containing  one  Kidney- fhaped  See- 
It  flowers  great  Part  of  Summer,  and  the  Seeds  ripe 
in  Autumn.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  whic 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  wh( 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  not  be  drawn  weak,  f< 
as  they  are  not  tender,  fo  they  fhould  have  Air  ar 
but  little  Heat.  When  they  are  fit  to  remove,  the 
fhould  be  planted  in  feparate  fmall  Pots,  filled  wii 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  again  into  the  Bed,  fhadir 
them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root;  the 
they  fhould  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  Air,  ii 
to  which  they  fhould  be  removed  about  the  Midd 
of  May ,  and  kept  abroad  till  October ;  then  they  mu 
be  placed  in  the  Green-houfe,  and  treated  in  the  farr 
Way  as  other  Plants  from  the  fame  Country.  .It  mi 
alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  may  be  plantej* 
in  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  on  a  Bed  of  light  Eartlft 
covering  them  clofe  with  either  Bell  or  Hand  GlafTefj 
fhading  them  from  the  Sun,  and  gently  refrefhing  theil 
with  Water  as  the  Ground  dries  ;  when  they  have  take! 
Root,  they  muft  be  hardened  gradually,  and  then  tran| 
planted  into  fmall  Pots,  and  treated  like  the  feedlin* 
Plants. 
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The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  is  an 
mal  Plant,  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
1  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  one  oval  Leaf,  about 
)  Inches  Jong,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  hav- 
;  one  ftrong  Mid-rib,  from  which  come  out  feveral 
ins,  which  run  toward  the  Top  of  the  Leaf.  The 
>wers  (land  upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which 
ne  out  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ;  they  are  collebt- 
into  fmall  round  Heads,  and  are  of  a  pale  Flefh  Co- 
r.  It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn, 
is  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  upon 
tot  Bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit, 
y  fhould  be  planted  into  feparate  fmall  Pots  filled 
h  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
Tanners  Bark,  (hading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they 
re  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  mud  have  free 
-  admited  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and  gently 
tered  as  often  as  they  require  it.  When  the  Plants 
x  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  (hould  be 
loved  into  larger,  and  the  Begining  of  July  they 
y  be  removed  into  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they 
y  be  defended  from  Cold,  but  fhould  have  free  Air 
varm  Weather  •,  with  this  Care  the  Plants  will  flower 
1  ripen  their  Seeds. 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  llou- 
\n  at  La  Vera  Cruz ;  this  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  Stalk 
ee  or  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  Side  Branches, 
ich  are  garnifhed  with  oval  trifoliate  Leaves  which 
hairy,  (landing  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks.  The 
iwers  are  collected  in  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
inches,  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ded  by  fnort  Pods,  each  containing  one  Kidney- 
ped  Seed.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft 
fown  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  afterward 
tted  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  fecond  Sort ;  but  as  this 
n  abiding  Plant,  fo  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
ve  in  Autumn,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  Warmth  in 
nter ;  and  in  Summer  they  muft  have  a  large  Share, 

;  lhould  conftandy  remain  in  the  Stove  ;  the  fecond 
ir  they  will  produce  Flowers,  and  fometimes  their 
ds  will  ripen  in  England. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fourth  Sort  were  brought  me  from 
lobar  \  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  trailing  Stalks 
ut  eight  Inches  long,  garnifhed  with  filvery  Leaves, 
ipofed  of  three  or  four  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes,  ter- 
lated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fmall 
tilers  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  they  are  fmall, 

.  of  a  purple  Colour ;  the  Seed  Pods  are  fhort,  and 
e  one  fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seed  in  each.  This  is 
pagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  fecond 
t.  '  "  - 

'he  fifth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun 
Campeachy ,  where  it  grows  naturally.  This  hath 
der,  (hrubby,  climbing  Stalks,  which  twine  about 
neighbouring  Support,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of 
or  feven  Feet,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves 
ipofed  of  three  Pair  of  fmall,  oval,  obtufe  Lobes, 
ninated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
ill  Cluders  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  ;  they  are 
.11,  of  a  bright  blue  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
ft  Pods,  including  one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  fame  Gentleman, 
wing  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This  rifes  with  a 
ibby  Stalk  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  fending  out 
iy  long  (lender  Branches  on  every  Side,  which  are 
nifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  arc  fmall 
Wedge-fhaped.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  dole  fmall  Heads,  (landing 
n  pretty  Jong  Foot  Stalks  •,  they  are  blue,  and  are 
:eeded  by  fhort  Pods,  each  containing  a  Angle  Kid- 
-fhaped  Seed. 

'hefe  two  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft 
own  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  come 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  third 

he  feventh  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houf- 
at  La  Vera  Cruz  •,  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  with 
ry  branching  herbaceous  Stalk,  rifing  a  Foot  and 
alf  high,  fpreading  wide  on  every  Side,  garniflied 
i  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  Pair  of 


narrow  Wedge- (haped  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  Flowers  are  colle&ed  in  dole  oblong  Spikes, 
terminating  the  Branches;  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  bright 
blue  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods,  each 
containing  a  fingle  Kidney-lhaped  Seed.  This  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  and  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as 
the  fourth  Sort. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz , 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the  Seeds.  This 
hath  an,  upright  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix 
Feet  high,  having  a  few  Side  Branches,  which  are 
clofely  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of 
three  or  four  Pair  of  fmall  roundifh  hairy  Lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  are  colledted 
in  fmall  Heads,  coming  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
yellow  and  red  intermixed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
Pods,  containing  one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed.  This  Sort 
requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  third. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy, \  the  Root  of  this  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalk 
is  not  of  long  Duration,  feldom  lading  more  than  two 
Years  ;  it  rifes  about  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  two 
or  three  (lender  Branches,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate 
Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  about  two  Inches  long, 
and  one  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad,  (landing  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks;  thefe,  if  handled,  emit  a  ftrong  Scent  of 
Bitumen.  The  Phowers  are  collected  in  Heads,  and 
have  Foot  Stalks  feven  or  eight  Inches  long ;  they  are 
blue,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods  containing  one 
Seed. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  and  alfo  in 
Jamaica ,  from  both  which  Countries  I  have  received 
the  Seeds.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  former,  but  1  have  many  Years  propagated  both  by 
Seeds,  and  have  never  found  either  of  them  vary.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe 
of  the  former  Sort,  and  are  rounded  at  their  Bafe ;  the 
Stalks  are  (hrubby,  and  are  of  longer  Duration ;  the 
Heads  of  Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  Leaves  have  not 
lo  ftrong  an  Odour.  Thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds* 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  April , 
and  in  May  the  Plants  will  come  up,  when  they  fhould 
be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted.  Thofe  of  the 
ninth  Sort  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air, 
if  they  are  planted  in  a  warm  dry  Border;  but  the  tenth 
Sort  requires  fome  Shelter  in  Winter,  fo  thefe  fhould 
be  planted  in  Pots,  and  put  into  a  common  Frame  in 
Winter,  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  hard  Froft. 
Thefe  Plants  flower  from  June  to  Autumn,  and  perfedl 
their  Seeds  annually. 

PSYLLIUM.  See  Plantago. 

PTARMICA.  See  Achillea. 

PTELEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  141.  Shrub  Trefoil. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmall,  and  cut  into 
four  acute  Parts.  The  Flower  has  four  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Petals ,  which  fpread  open  flat ;  it  hath  four  Awl-fhaped 
Stamina  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits,  and  an  orbicular 
compreffed  Germen ,  fupporting  a  floor  t  Style  crowned  by  two 
obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh 
membranaceous  Capfule  with  two  Cells ,  each  containing  one 
obtufe  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Setftion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  one  Style . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ptelea  foliis  ternatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  11 8, 
Ptelea  with  trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Frutex  Virgi- 
nianus  trifolius,  ulmi  famaris.  Pluk.  Aim.  1 59.  Virginia 
Trefoil  Shrub,  with  Seeds  like  Elm,  commonly  called 
Carolina  Shrub  Trefoil. 

2.  Ptelea  foliis  flmplicibus.  Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  118. 
Ptelea  with  fingle  Leaves.  This  is  the  Carpinus  vifcofa , 
falicis  folio  Integra  oblongo.  Burm.  Zeyl.  55.  Tab.  23. 
Vifcous  Hornbeam  with  an  entire  oblong  Willow  Leaf. 

Plunder 
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Plumier  has  titled  it  Staphyllodendron  Americdhum  foliis 
lauri  anguftis.  Cat.  18.  American  Bladder  Nut  with  nar¬ 
row  Bay  Leaves. 

The  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  it 
was  firft  difcovered  in  Virginia  by  Mr.  Banifter,  who 
fent  the  Seeds  to  England ,  from  which  lome  Plants  were 
raided  at  Fulham ,  and  dome  other  curious  Gardens,  but 
being  planted  in  the  open  Air,  they  were  deftroyed  by 
a  fevere  Winter,  do  that  there  were  fcarce  any  of  the 
Plants  left  here-,  but  in  1724,  Mr.  Cate/by  fent  over  a 
good  Quantity  of  the  Seeds  from  Carolina ,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  lb  well,  as  to  furnilh  many  Gardens  with  the 
Plants.  This  rides  with  an  upright  woody  Stem  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  many  Branches, 
which  are  covered  with  afmooth  grayilh  Bark,  and  are 
garnidied  with  trifoliate  Leaves  Handing  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Lobes  are  oval,  Spear-lhaped,  fmooth, 
and  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on 
their  under;  thefe  come  out  late  in  the  Spring,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  the  Bunches  of  Flower  Buds  appear, 
which  is  generally  in  the  Begining  of  June ,  the  Leaves 
being  then  but  fmall,  and  afterward  increafe  in  their 
Size,  but  are  not  fully  grown  till  the  Flowers  decay. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Bunches  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  Co¬ 
lour,  compofed  of  four  or  five  fhort  Petals,  ending  in 
acute  Points ;  thefe  are  faftened  at  their  Bade  to  a  lhort 
Empalement,  cut  into  four  Segments  almoft  to  the 
Bottom.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  an  orbicular  com- 
prelfed  Germen  fupporting  a  fhort  Style,  which  is  at¬ 
tended  by  four  Awl-fhaped  Stamina;  the  Germen  af¬ 
terward  turns  to  a  Capfule  furrounded  by  a  leafy  Bor¬ 
der,  having  two  Cells,  each  containing  one  Seed. 

Thefe  Shrubs  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  of frefh  rich  Earth,  andplunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed.  The  bell  Time  for  planting 
them  is  in  the  Begining  of  March ,  but  they  mull  be 
carefully  managed,  lb  as  not  to  have  too  much  Heat, 
and  lhaded  from  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day, 
otherwife  they  will  not  fucceed.  They  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  Layers,  but  thefe  are  often  two  Years 
before  they  take  Root ;  but  if  good  Seeds  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  either  here  or  from  Abroad,  the  Plants  raifed 
from  thofe  will  be  much  Itronger,  than  thofe  which  are 
propagated  by  either  of  the  former  Methods. 

Thele  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  the  Begining  of  April , 
on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  in  a  warm  Iheltered  Situation, 
where,  if  the  Ground  is  moiltened  in  dry  Weather,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  fix  Weeks ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are 
fown  in  Pots,  and  placed  on  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  looner,  and  make  greater  Pro- 
grefs  the  firft  Year;  but  they  muft  not  be  forced  or 
drawn,  for  that  will  make  them  very  tender;  therefore 
in  June  the  Plants  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
in  a  Iheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
Froft  comes  on  ;  when  thofe  in  the  Pots  fhould  be  ei¬ 
ther  placed  under  a  common  Frame,  to  Ihelter  them 
from  fevere  Froft  ;  or  the  Pots  plunged  into  the  Ground, 
near  a  Fledge,  that  the  Froft  may  be  prevented  from 
penetrating  through  the  Sides  of  the  Pots  to  the  Roots 
of  the  Plants.  The  following  Spring  the  Plants  may 
be  planted  into  a  Murfery  Bed,  at  about  one  Foot  Dif- 
tance,  where  they  may  grow  two  Years,  by  which  Time 
they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain. 

Thefe  Plants  are  a  little  tender  while  they  are  young, 
therefore  will  require  fome  Protection  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  Year,  but  particularly  from  the  early  Frofts  in 
Autumn,  which  frequently  kills  the  Tops  of  the  ten¬ 
der  Shoots  before  they  are  hardened  ;  and  the  more  vi¬ 
gorous  the  Plants  have  grown  the  preceding  Summer, 
the  greater  Danger  there  is  of /their  being  killed, 
therefore  they  fhould  be  lcreened  either  with  Mats  or 
fome  other  Covering  ;  but  as  they  advance  in  Strength, 
they  become  more  hardy,  and  are  rarely  injured  by 
Froft. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  it  is 
very  common  in  moft  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
This  fends  up  feveral  Stalks  from  the  Root,  about  the 
Size  of  a  Man’s  Arm,  fending  out  feveral  upright 
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Branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark,  which  fn 
quently  feparates  from  the  Wood,  and  hangs  look 
they  are  garnifhed  with  {tiff  Leaves,  which  vary  greatl 
in  their  Shape  and  Size,  fome  being  four  Inches  lom 
and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad;  others  are  not  thrt 
Inches  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad ;  the 
are  Spear-lhaped,  entire,  and  of  a  light  green,  growin 
with  their  Points  upward,  and  have  very  fhort  Fo< 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  tl 
Branches  in  a  Sort  of  Racemus,  each  Handing  upon 
{lender  Foot  Stalk  about  an  Inch  long ;  they  have  foi 
folid  channeled  Petals  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  havin 
four  Stamina  which  fpread  open,  and  in  the  Center 
fituated  a  roundifh  compreflfed  Germen,  which  afte: 
ward  turns  to  a  comprefled  Capfule  with  three  Cell 
furrounded  by  a  broad  leafy  Border,  each  Cell,  cor 
tainingone  or  two  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  oi 
tained  frefh  from  Abroad,  will  rjfe  eafily  upon  a  hi 
Bed ;  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhouf 
be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  Jig! 
loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanne 
Bark,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  take 
new  Root;  then  they  fhould  have  free  Air  admited  1 
them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  tl 
Seafon  ;  for  they  muft  not  be  drawn  up  weak,  nor  fhou; 
they  have  too  much  Water.  In  the  Autumn,  the  Plan 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  where  they  fhoul 
have  a  temperate  Warmth  in  Winter,  but  during  th;l 
Seafon  but  little  Water  fhould1  be  given  them  ;  it( 
fhould  they  have  too  much  Heat,  for  either  of  the 
will  foon  deftroy  them  :  As  the  Plants  obtain  Strengt 
fo  they  will  become  more  hardy,  and  may  be  fet  abroa 
in  the  open  Air  for  two  or  three  Months  in  the  Heat< 
Summer,  but  it  fhould  be  in  a  Iheltered  Situation ;  i' 
the  Winter  they  muft  be  placed  in  a  Stove,  kept  to  1 
moderate  Temperature  of  Warmth,  for  the  Plants  wi 
not  live  in  a  Green-houfe  here. 

This  was  formerly  {hewn  for  the  Tea  Tree  in  man 
of  the  European  Gardens,  where  it  many  Years  paffe 
for  it  among  thofe  who  knew  no  better. 

PULEGIUM.  Raii  Meth.  Plant.  61.  Mentha.  Four, 
Inft.  R.  II.  189.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  633.  [This  Plai 
takes  its  Name  from  Pulex ,  a  Flea;  becaufe  beinl 
burnt,  it  is  faid  to  drive  away  Fleas.]  Pennyroyal,  < 
Pudden-grafs. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  of  o\ 
Leaf ,  cut  into  five  Parts.  Fhe  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kim. 
it  hath  one  Petal  with  a  fhort  Tube,  divided  at  the  Bri 
into  four  Parts ;  the  Helmet  or  upper  Lip  of  the  Flower 
entire ,  the  lower  is  cut  into  three  equal  Segments.  It  hat 
four  Stamina ,  two  being  longer  than  the  other ,  terminals 
by  roundifh  Summits ,  and  a  four -pointed  Germen  fupporth 
an  erect  Style ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  a 
terward  become  four  fmall  Seeds ,  fitting  in  the  Empaleme 
of  the  Flower. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlic 
of  Mr.  Ray’s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Her 
with  whorled  Flowers ,  which  have  fcarce  any  Helmet , 
are  cut  into  equal  Segments.  Fournefort  and  Linnet 
place  this  under  their  Genus  of  Mentha ,  to  which  j 
may  properly  be  joined  ;  but  as  this  is  a  Title  whic 
has  been  long  known  in  the  Shops  and  Gardens,  fo 
have  chofen  to  continue  it. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pulegium  foliis  ovatis  obtufis ,  ftaminibus  corolla 
.zquantibus ,  caule  repente.  Pennyroyal  with  oval  obtu 
Leaves,  Stamina  equaling  the  Petal,  and  a  creepir 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Pulegium  latifclium.  C.  B.  P.  Con 
mon,  or  broad-leaved  Pennyroyal.' 

2.  Pulegium  foliis  lanceolatis ,  ftamintbus  corolla  Is. 
gioribus ,  caule  erelto.  Pennyroyal  with  Spear-fhapt 
Leaves,  Stamina  longer  than  the  Petal,  and  an  uprig 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Pulegium  Hifpanicum  ereftum ,  ft  an 
nibus  fionm  ext  antibus.  Atl.  Phil.  Lond.  Upright  Spam 
Pennyroyal,  whofe  Stamina  ftand  out  from  the  Flowei 

3.  Pulegium  foliis  linearibus ,  fioribus  verti cilia, 
terminalibufque.  Pennyroyal  with  linear  Leaves,  ar 
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*rers  growing  in  Whorls  at  the  Ends  of  the  Stalks, 
s  is  the  Pulegium  angufti folium.  C.  B.  P.  Narrow¬ 
ed  Pennyroyal. 

'he  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  moift  Commons, 
re  the  Water  ftands  in  Winter,  in  many  Parts  of 
land.  The  Root  is  fibrous  and  perennial ;  the  Stalks 
fmooth  and  trail  upon  the  Ground,  puting  out 
its  at  every  Joint,  whereby  it  fpreads  and  propagates 
r  faft ;  the  Stalks  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  two 
Leaves,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  entire.  The 
vers  grow  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches, 
ing  out  juft  above  the  Leaves  at  each  Joint,  in 
oris;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  fmall  and 
ated,  the  Helmet  being  entire  ;  whereas  in  the 
it,  this  is  indented  at  the  Point.  The  Stamina  of 
Flowers  are  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Petal,  but 
Style  is  fomewhat  longer ;  the  whole  Plant  has  a 
'  ftrong  Smell,  and  a  hot  aromatick  Tafte.  There 
diftilled  Water  of  this  Plant  and  alfo  an  Oil,  which 
;pt  in  the  Shops  for  medicinal  Ufe.  There  is  a  Va- 
i  of  this  with  a  white  Flower,  which  is  fometimes 
id  growing  naturally  in  England. 

'he  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Gi- 
tar,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  had 
i  before  introduced  into  feveral  Gardens,  where  it 
been  cultivated  to  fupply  the  Markets.  The  Stalks 
:his  grow  ered  and  near  a  Foot  high ;  the  Leaves 
longer  and  narrower  than  thole  of  the  common  Sort, 
Whorls  of  Flowers  are  much  larger,  and  their  Sta- 
a  are  longer  than  the  Petals.  This  Sort  hath  almoft 
:rfeded  the  firft  in  the  Markets,  for  as  the  Stalks 
v  ered,  fo  it  is  much  eafier  to  cut  and  tie  in  Bunches 
1  the  common  Sort ;  it  alfo  comes  earlier  to  flower, 
has  a  brighter  Appearance,  but  whether  it  is  as  good 
Ufe,  I  fhall  leave  to  be  determined  by  thofe  whofe 
vince  it  belongs  to. 

"he  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
nee  and  Italy,  it  is  called  Hart’s  Pennyroyal.  This 
y  fome  prefered  to  the  common  Sort  for  medicinal 
;  the  Stalks  of  this  grow  ered,  near  two  Feet  high, 
ling  out  Side  Branches  all  their  Length  ;  the  Leaves 
very  narrow,  and  of  a  thicker  Subftance  than  thofe 
he  common  Sort,  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  are  rather 
;er ;  the  Scent  is  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  the 
Sort,  and  the  Stalks  are  frequently  terminated  by 
torls  of  Flowers.  This  is  cultivated  in  Gardens 
i,  and  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  common 
t.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers, 
ch  grows  taller  than  that  with  purple  Flowers,  but 
)  not  believe  it  is  a  different  Sort. 

U1  thefe  Plants  propagate  themfelves  very  faft  by 
r  Branches  trailing  upon  the  Ground,  which  emit 
its  at  every  Joint,  and  faften  themfelves  into  the 
th,  and  fend  forth  new  Branches ;  fo  that  no  more 
equired  in  their  Culture,  than  to  cut  off  any  of  thefe 
ted  Branches,  and  plant  them  out  in  frefh  Beds,  al- 
ing  them  at  leaft  a  Foot  from  Plant  to  Plant  every 
ty,  that  they  may  have  Room  to  grow;  or  the 
ing  Shoots  of  thefe  planted  in  the  Spring,  will  take 
ot  like  Mint. 

The  beft  Time  for  this  Work  is  in  September ,  that 
Plants  may  be  rooted  before  Winter  ;  for  if  the  old 
ots  are  permited  to  remain  fo  clofe  together,  as  they 
lerally  grow  in  the  Compafs  of  a  Year,  they  are  fub- 
:  to  rot  in  Winter;  befides,  the  young  Plants  will 
much  ftronger,  and  pfoduce  a  larger  Crop  the  fuc- 
ding  Summer,  than  if  they  were  removed  in  the 
ring.  Thefe  Plants  all  love  a  moift  ftrong  Soil,  in 
ich  they  will  flourifh  exceedingly. 

PULMONARIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  1 36.  Tab.  55. 

1.  Gen.  Plant.  169.  [fo  called  from  Pulmones ,  Lat. 

:  Lungs,  becaufe  fuppofed  to  be  a  very  good  Medica- 
:ntfor  the  Lungs.]  Lungwort ;  in  French ,  Pulmonaire. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  cylindrical,  five-cornered,  permanent, 
npalement  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top. 
•e  Flower  is  of  one  Petal ,  having  a  cylindrical  Tube  the 
ngth  of  the  Empalement ,  cut  at  the  Top  into  five  Parts, 
nch  fpread  open,  but  the  Chaps  are  pervious.  It  hath 


live  fhort  Stamina,  terminated  ly  erebi  Summits  which  clrfi 
together,  and  four  Germen  fupporting  a  fhort  Style,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  indented  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  tui  n 
to  four  roundifh  Seeds,  fining  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Em¬ 
palement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
of  Tournefort’ s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Funnel  or  Wheel-fhaped  Flower,  whofe  four  Em¬ 
bryos  become  fo  many  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Flower  Cup. 
Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  firft  Se&ion  of  his  fifth  Clafs, 
which  contain  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Sta¬ 
mina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pulmonaria  foliis  radicalibus  ovato-cordatis  fca- 
bris.  Hort.  Cliff.  44.  Lungwort  whofe  lower  Leaves  are 
oval,  Heart- fliaped,  and  rough.  This  is  the  Pulmona¬ 
ria  vulgaris,  maculofo  folio.  Cluf:  Hifl.  clxix.  Common 
fpoted  Lungwort,  or  Jerufalem  Cowflip. 

2.  Pulmonaria  foliis  caulinis  ovatis glabris,  fioribus 
patulis,fegmentis  obtufiufculis.  Lungwort  with  oval  fmooth 
Leaves  to  the  Stalks,  fpreading  Flowers,  and  obtufe 
Segments.  This  is  the  Pulmonaria  Alpina ,  foliis  molli- 
bus  fubrotundis,  fiore  caruleo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  136. 
Lungwort  of  the  Alps,  with  foft  roundifh  Leaves,  and  a 
blue  Flower. 

3.  Pulmonaria  foliis  lanceolatis  bafi  femiamplexicau- 
libus,  calycibus  abbreviate.  Lungwort  with  Spear- fhaped 
Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  half  embraces  the  Stalk,  and  the 
Empalement  fhorter  than  the  Tube  of  the  Flower.  This 
is  the  Pulmonaria  maxima  foliis  quafi  faccharo  incruftatis. 
Pluk.  Aim.  359.  Greateft  Lungwort  with  fpoted  Leaves, 
as  if  they  were  incrufted  with  Sugar. 

4.  Pulmonaria  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  44.  Lungwort  with  the  lower  Leaves  Spear- 
fhaped.  This  is  the  Pulmonaria  anguftifolia  caruleo  fiore. 
J.  B.  3.  596.  Narrow-leaved  Lungwort  with  a  blue 
Flower. 

5.  Pulmonaria  caulibus  procumbentibus,  fioribus  Jin - 
gularibus  alaribus,  calycibus  infiatis  corolla  longioribus . 
Lungwort  with  trailing  Stalks,  Flowers  growing  fingly 
from  the  Sides,  and  fwollen  Empalements  which  are 
longer  than  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Pulmonaria  Orien¬ 
tals,  calyce  veficario,  feliis  echii,  fiore  pur  pure  0  infundi- 
buliformi.  Tourn.  Cor.  6.  Eaftern  Lungwort  with  an 
Empalement  like  a  Bladder,  a  Viper’s  Buglofs  Leaf, 
and  a  purple  Funnel-fhaped  Flower. 

6.  Pulmonaria  calycibus  abbreviatis,  foliis  lanceolatis 
obtufiufculis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  135.  Lungwort  with  fhort 
Empalements  to  the  Flowers,  and  Spear-fhaped  obtule 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Symphytum  five  pulmonaria  non  ma- 
culata,  foliis  glabris  acuminatis  fiore  patulo  cceruleo.  Pluk. 
Aim.  359.  Lungwort  with  fmooth,  unfpoted,  acute- 
pointed  Leaves,  and  a  blue  fpreading  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods  and  fhady 
Places,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
Englifh  Gardens  chiefly  for  medicinal  Ufe.  It  hath  a 
perennial  fibrous  Root ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  rough,  of 
an  oval  Heart  Shape,  about  fix  Inches  long,  and  two 
Inches  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side,  marked  with  many  broad  whitifh  Spots,  but 
pale  and  unfpoted  on  their  under  Side ;  the  Stalks  rife 
almoft  a  Foot  high,  having  feveral  fmaller  Leaves  on 
them,  ftanding  alternately.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  fmall  Bunches  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  each  having 
a  tubulous  hairy  Empalement,  as  long  as  the  Tube  of 
the  Flower ;  the  Brims  of  the  Petal  are  fpread  open 
above  them,  which  are  fhaped  like  a  Cup  ;  thefe  are 
red,  purple,  and  blue,  in  the  fame  Bunch.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  April,  and  are  fucceeded  by  four  naked  Seeds, 

,  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement.  It  is  accounted  a  pec¬ 
toral  balfamick  Plant,  and  good  for  Coughs  and  Con- 
fumptions,  fpiting  of  Blood,  and  the  like  Diforders  of 
the  Lungs  ;  it  is  likewife  put  into  Wound  Drinks. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  fibrous  Root,  the  Leaves  are  large, 
fmooth,  and  fpoted  on  their  upper  Side  ;  the  Stalks  rife 
nine  Inches  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves 
whofe  Bafes  join  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
fmall  Bunches  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  purple, 
and  fpread  open  wider  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort. 
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The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Helvetian 
Mountains ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  whofe  Leaves 
are  large,  Spear-fhaped,  and  rough.  The  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  lower  Leaves  are  broad  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
whofe  Bafes  half  embrace  the  Stalks  •,  the  Leaves  are 
greatly  fpoted  with  white,  appearing  as  if  they  were 
incrufied  with  Sugar  Candy;  the  Flowers  grow  in  large 
Bunches  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  their  Tubes  are 
longer  than  the  Empalement,  and  their  Brims  are 
fpread  more  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  They  are 
of  a  bright  blue,  and  appear  in  April  and  May. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auflria  and 
Hungary  ;  this  hath  Leaves  much  narrower  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Sort,  which  are  covered  with  foft 
Hairs.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  narrow  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  below, 
but  fmaller;  thefe  almoft  embrace  the  Stalk  with  their 
Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunches  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks  like  the  others ;  thefe  appear  of  a 
red  Colour  before  they  expand,  but,  when  they  are 
fully  blown,  are  of  a  mold  beautiful  blue  Colour.  This 
Sort  flowers  early  in  the  Spring,  but  is  very  rare  in 
England  at  prefent. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  difcovered  in  the  Archipelago  by 
Dr.  Fournefort ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden 
at  Paris  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant.  The  lower  Leaves 
are  oblong  and  hairy  ;  the  Stalks  trail  upon  the  Ground, 
and  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
hairy  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  juft  above  each 
Leaf  comes  a  Angle  Flower  of  a  fallen  purple  Colour, 
Funnel-fhaped,  the  Brims  not  fpreading;  the  Empale¬ 
ment  is  fwollen  like  an  inflated  Bladder,  and  covers 
the  Petal  of  the  Flower,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  without 
a  near  Infpeclion.  This  Plant  flowers  in  May ,  if  the 
Plants  come  up  in  Autumn,  and,  after  the  Flowers  are 
paid,  the  four  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Mountains  in 
mold  Parts  of  North  America.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant 
were  fent  many  Years  fince  by  Mr.  Banifter  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  fome  of  the  Plants  were  raifed  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Bifhop  of  London  at  Fulham ,  where  for  fever al 
Years  it  was  growing,  and  was  communicated  to  feveral 
other  curious  Gardens ;  this  hath  a  thick,  fleftiy,  per¬ 
ennial  Root  fending  out  many  fmall  Fibres.  The  Stalks 
rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  divide  at  the  Top 
into  feveral  fhort  Branches  ;  the  Leaves,  which  are 
near  the  Root,  are  four  or  five  Inches  long,  and  two 
Inches  and  a  Half  broad ;  they  are  fmooth,  obtufe, 
and  of  a  light  green,  having  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  thofe 
upon  the  Stalk  diminifh  in  their  Size  upward,  but  are 
of  the  fame  Shape,  and  lit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  Each  of 
the  fmall  Branches  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  is  terminated 
by  a  Clufter  of  Flowers,  each  {landing  upon  a  feparate 
fhort  Foot  Stalk  ;  their  Empalements  are  very  lhort, 
and  are  cut  into  five  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ; 
the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  long,  and  at  the  Top  fpreads 
open  in  Shape  of  a  Funnel,  the  Brim  being  entire,  but 
appears  five-cornered  from  the  Folding  of  the  Petal. 
The  mold  common  Colour  of  thefe  Flowers  is  blue, 
but  there  are  fome  purple,  others  red,  and  fome  white. 
They  appear  in  April,  and,  if  they  have  a  fhady  Situ¬ 
ation,  will  continue  in  Beauty  great  Part  of  May ,  and 
fometimes  they  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 
The  Leaves  and  Stalks  entirely  decay  in  Augufi ,  and 
the  Roots  remain  naked  till  the  following  Spring. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety,  but,  having  little  Beauty,  they  are  feldom 
cultivated  in  other  Places. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  Sorts  have 
perennial  Roots,  fo  may  be  cultivated  by  parting  of 
their  Roots,  which  may  be  done  either  in  the  Spring, 
or  Autumn  ;  but  ft  the  Ground  be  moift,  into  which 
they  are  planted,  it  is  better  to  be  done  in  the  Spring, 
otherwife  the  Autumn  ;s  the  mold  preferable  Seafon, 
that  the  Plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  dry 
Weather  comes  on  in  the  Spring,  which  will  caufe  them 
to  flower  much  ftronger. 

The  Soil  in  which  they  are  planted  fhould  not  be 


rich,  but  rather  a  freldi  light  fandy  Ground,  in  whf- 
they  wiil  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  richer  Soil 
which  they  are  very  fubjecl  to  rot  in  the  Winter.  Tlx 
fhould  have  a  fhady  Situation,  and  the  firft  and  thi'i 
Sorts  thrive  beft  in  a  moift  Soil,  for  in  a  hot  dry  Sc 
they  burn  and  decay  in  Summer,  unlefs  they  are  du 
watered  in  dry  Weather.  All  thefe  early  Sorts  a 
better  tranfpianted,  and  parted  in  Autumn,  that  th: 
may  be  well  rooted  to  flower  ftrong  the  followir 
Spring.  The  fixth  Sort  fhould  not  have  a  Soil  tc 
moift,  for  as  the  Roots  run  deep  in  the  Ground,  th< 
will  be  in  Danger  of  roting  by  much  Wet. 

The  other  Sort  is  annual,  and  propagated  by  Seei :  ■ 
only.  The  beft  Time  to  fow  thefe  is  in  Autumn,  foe 
after  they  are  ripe,  for  the  Plants  will  refift  the  Cold 
our  Winters  very  well,  fo  will  flower  early  the  follov 
ing  Summer,  and  good  Seeds  may,  be  obtained;  where 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  fometimes  mifearr 
or  lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  1 
fown  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  the  Plan 
do  not  fucceed  very  well,  when  they  are  tranfplante 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  require  no  other  Cu 
ture,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and,  whe 
they  are  too  clofe,  to  thin  them.  If  thefe  Plants  a 
permited  to  fcatter  their  Seeds,  the  Plants  will  come  i 
better  than  when  they  are  fown. 

PULSATILLA.  Fourn.  Lift ,  R.  H.  284.  Fab.  M 
Anemone.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  614.  [fo  called  of  Pul/ana 
Lat.  becaufe  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  blown,  ar 
fly  away  with  the  leaft  Wind.]  Pafque-flower;  in  Irene 

Coquelourde. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  leafy  Involucrum  ending  Jn  m. 
Points  ;  it  hath  two  Orders  of  Petals ,  three  in  each  whit 
are  oblong  and  pointed,  and  a  great  Number  of  fend  i 
Stamina,  about  half  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  terminal , 
by  ereCl  Fwin  Summits,  and  a  great  Number  of  Germ 
collected  in  a  Head,  with  acute  Styles  crowned  by  obtu 
Stigmas.  The  Germcn  afterward  become  fo  many  Seea 
having  long  hairy  T ails  fiting  upon  the  oblong  Receptacle. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Seftic 
of  Tourneforf s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Her. 
with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Fruit  coni 
pofed  of  many  Seeds  collected  in  a  Head.  Dr.  Linnaeus  joii 
this  Genus,  the  Anemonoides  of  Dillenius,  and  the  Hept 
tica  to  the  Anemone,  making  them  but  one  Genus,  v/.hic 
is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Sedtion  of  his  thirteenth  Claf 
which  includes  thofe  Plants,  whofe  Flowers  have  ma, 
Stamina  and  Styles.  ,  ; 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pulsatilla  foliis  decompofitis  pinnat'is,  flor  c  m 
tante,  limbo  ereCio.  Hort.  Cliff.  223.  Pafque- flower  wit 
decompounded  winged  Leaves,  and  a  noding  Flow- 
having  an  erect  Rim.  This  is  the  Pulfatilla  folio  cra(j 
ore  &  may  ore  fore.  C.  B.  P.  1,77.  Pafque -flower  with] 
thicker  Leaf,  and  a  larger  Flower. 

2.  Pulsatilla  flsliis  decompofitis  pinnatis,  fore  pen 
dulo ,  limbo  reflexo.  Hort.  Cliffy  223.  Pafque-flowv 
with  decompounded  winged  Leaves,  and  a  penduloij 
Flower  whofe  Border  is  refiexed.  This  is  the  Puljatii I 
flor e  minor e  nigric ante.  C.B.P.iyy.  Pafque-flower  witj 
a  fmaller  darkifh  Flower. 

3.  Pulsatilla  foliis  /implicit  er  pinnatis,  folio  % 
lobaiis,  fore  ereCt 0.  Flor.  Suec.  448.  Pafque-flower  will 
Ample  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Wings  have  Lobes  arl 
an  erect  Flower.  This  is  the  Pulfatilla  lutea  apii  her/ai 
fis  folio.  C.  B.  P.  177.  Yellow  Pafque-flower  with  I 
Smallage  Leaf. 

4.  Pulsatilla  foliis  digitalis  multifdis,  fore  erel I 
patente.  Pafque-flower  with  Hand  fhaped  Leaves  havirj 
many  Points,  and  an  erebt  fpreading  Flower.  This  jJ 
the  Pulfatilla  anemones  folio  diJJeClo  lanuginofa ,  fore  mm 
jore  dilute  luteo  patente.  Amman.  Ruth.  104.  PafquJ 
flower  with  a  cut  Anemone  Leaf  which  is  downy,  anl 
a  larger  pale-yellow  fpreading  Flower. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  common  in  divers  Pari 
of  England ;  it  grows  in  great  Plenty  on  Gogmagog  Hil| 
on  the  Left-hand  of.  the  Highway  leading  from  Can 1 
bridge  to  Haver  il,  juft  on  the  Top  of  the  Hill ;  all 
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it  tlilderfham ,  fix  Miles  from  Cambridge ,  and  on 
ack  Heath  not  far  from  Stamford ,  and  on  Southrcp 
non  adjoining  thereto ;  alfo  on  mountainous  and 
Failures  juft  by  Leadjlone  Hall  near  PontefraCl  in 
■fhire.  It  flowers  in  April. 

his  hath  a  flefhy  taper  Root  which  runs  deep  in 
ground  •,  the  Leaves  are  hairy,  and  finely  cut,  like 
.  0f  the  wild  Carrot,  and  fpread  near  the  Ground; 
Stalk  rifes  near  a  Foot  high,  is  pretty  thick  and 
r  and  naked  to  the  Top,  where  there  is  a  leafy 
(lucrum  to  the  Flower,  which  is  hairy,  ending  in 
y  Points;  it  is  terminated  by  one  Flower  compofed 
x  Petals  ranged  in  two  Orders,  three  without,  and 
s  within  ;  they  are  oblong,  thick,  and  of  a  bright 
)le  Colour  ;  they  form  a  Sort  of  Bell-fhaped 
ver  noding  on  one  Side,  and  their  Points  turn 
ard.  Within  the  Petals  are  a  great  Number  of 
ler  yellowifh  Stamina  terminated  by  eredt  Summits, 
in  the  Center  a  great  Number  of  Germen  are  col¬ 
ei  in  a  Head,  which  afterward  become  Seeds,  each 
ng  a  long  Tail,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed 
i  Anemone. 

'here  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  and 
her  with  white,  but  thefe  have  been  obtained  from 
Is  of  the  other. 

'he  fecond  Sort  hath  fhorter  Leaves  than  the  firft  ; 
Stalks  do  not  rife  fo  high ;  the  Flowers  do  not 
ind  fo  wide,  and  hang  downward,  but  their  Brims 
reflexed  ;  they  are  of  a  very  dark  purple  Colour, 
s  grows  naturally  in  the  Meadows  in  Germany . 
he  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and 
jelian  Mountains ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root.  The 
ves  are  like  thofe  of  Smallage,  and  are  Amply 
jed  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  near  a  Foot  high,  is  naked 
aft  to  the  Top,  where  comes  out  a  neat  hairy  Invo- 
um,  and  above  that  one  yellow  Flower  fhaped  like 
perennial  yellow  Adonis  Landing  eredt.  Thefe 
?ar  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  are 
eeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  at  Midfummer . 

'he  fourth  Sort  grows  in  Siberia  ;  this  hath  a  thick 
y  Root  which  fends  out  many  ftrong  Fibres.  The 
ves  are  Pland-flhaped,  compofed  of  feveral  roundifh 
ies,  like  fome  of  the  Sorts  of  Ranunculi ;  they 
downy,  and  cut  into  feveral  Segments.  The 
k  rifes  nine  or  ten  Inches  high,  having  a  hairy  In- 
icrum  a  confiderable  Diftance  below  the  Flower  ; 
terminated  by  one  Flower,  which  is  large,  fpread- 
and  of  a  whitifh  yellow  Colour,  with  deep  yellow 
nina.  This  flowers  early  in  the  Spring, 
here  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Plant,  but  thofe 
:  mentioned  are  all  the  Sorts  which  I  have  feen 
ving  in  England ,  and  therefore  I  have  not  enume- 
d  more,  as  it  would  be  to  little  Purpofe,  fince  it 
ifficult  to  procure  them  from  the  Countries  where 
r  naturally  grow. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
lid  be  fow-n  in  Boxes  or  Pots  filled  with  very  light 
ly  Earth,  obferving  not  to  cover  the  Seeds  too 
)  with  Mould,  which  will  prevent  their  rifing,  for 
T  require  no  more  than  juft  to  be  covered.  Thefe 
:es  fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  have  the 
rning  Sun  until  ten  of  the  Clock,  but  muft  be 
ened  from  it  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and,  if  the 
Ton  proves  dry,  the  Earth  fhould  be  often  refrelhed 
i  Water.  The  beft  Time  for  flowing  of  thefe  Seeds 
1  July ,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept 
Spring,  they  feldom  grow. 

Thefe  Boxes  or  Pots,  in  which  the  Seeds  are  fown, 
ild  remain  in  this  ffiady  Situation  until  the  Begin- 
of  October,  when  they  fhould  be  moved  where 
l  may  enjoy  the  full  Sun  during  the  Winter  Seafon. 
3ut  the  Begining  of  March  the  Plants  will  begin  to 
ear,  at  which  Time  the  Boxes  fhould  be  again  re- 
^ed  where  they  may  have  only  the  Forenoon  Sun  ; 
if  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  Heat,  the  young 
its  will  die  away.  They  fhould  alfo  be  refrefhed 
i  Water  in  dry  Weather,  which  will  greatly  promote 
r  Growth,  and  they  muft  be  carefully  kept  clean 
n  Weeds,  which,  if  fuftered  to  grow  among  them, 
in  a  fhort  Time  deftroy  them. 
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When  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  entirely  decayed 
(which  is  commonly  in  July),  you  fhould  then  take 
up  all  the  Roots,  which,  being  nearly  of  the  Colour  of 
the  Ground,  will  be  difficult  to  find  while  fmall ; 
therefore  you  fhould  pals  the  Earth  through  a  fine 
Wire  Sieve,  which  is  the  beft  Method  to  feparate  the 
Roots  from  the  Earth  (but  notwithftanding  all  poffible 
Care  taken,  yet  there  will  be  many  fmall  Roots  left; 
fo  that  the  Earth  Ihould  either  be  put  into  the  Boxes 
again,  or  fpread  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  to  fee 
what  Plants  will  arife  out  of  it  the  Succeeding  Year). 
The  Roots,  being  taken  up,  fhould  be  immediately 
planted  again  on  Beds  of  light  frefh  fandy  Earth  about 
three  or  four  Inches  afunder,  covering  them  about 
three  Inches  thick  with  the  fame  light  Earth.  The 
Spring  following  moft  of  thefe  Plants  will  produce 
Flowers,  but  they  will  not  be  fo  large  and  fair  as  in 
the  fucceeding  Years,  when  the  Roots  are  larger. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  generally  run  down  deep 
in  the  Ground,  and  are  of  a  flefhy  Subftance,  fcmewhat 
like  Carrots,  fo  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  long  out  of  the 
Ground  ;  therefore,  when  they  are  removed,  it'  fhould 
be  done  in  Autumn,  that  they  may  take  frefh  Root 
before  the  Froft  comes  on  ;  for  if  they  are  tranfplanted 
in  the  Spring,  they  will  not  produce  ftrong  Flowers. 
Thefe  Plants  thrive  beft  in  a  loamy  Soil,  for  in  very 
light  dry  Ground  they  are  apt  to  decay  in  Summer. 

PUMPION.  See  Pepo. 

PUNIC  A.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  II.  633.  Tab.  407.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  544.  [This  Plant  takes  its  Name  from  its 
punicean  or  red  Appearance,  for  its  Flowers  and  Fruit 
are  of  that  Colour.  It  is  called  Granatum ,  from  the 
Word  Granis ,  becaufe  the  Fruit  has  many  Grains ;  or, 
as  fome  fuppofe,  of  Granata ,  or  Granada ,  becaufe  it 
grows  in  great  Plenty  in  that  Country.]  The  Pomegra¬ 
nate  Tree;  m  French,  Grenadier. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  Bell-fhaped , 
coloured ,  and  of  one  Leaf  cut  into  fix  Parts  at  the  T op. 
The  Flower  has  five  roundifh ,  ereCl,  fpreading  Petals 
which  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement,  and  a  great  Number 
of  fender  Stamina ,  which  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  Empale¬ 
ment ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fitu- 
ated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  fingle  Style  crowned 
by  a  headed  Stigma  ;  it  afterward  becomes  a  large  almoft 
globular  Fruit  crowned  by  the  Empalement .  The  Fruit  is 
divided  into  feveral  Cells  by  membranous  Partitions ,  which 
are  filled  with  roundifh  fucculent  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Sedtion 
of  TourneforC s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Empalement 
becomes  a  Fruit  pregnant  with  hard  Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaeus 
ranges  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  twelfth  Clafs,  in 
which  he  places  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  more  than 
twenty  Stamina ,  which  are  inferted  either  in  the  Petals  or 
Empalement ,  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Punic  a  folds  lineari-lanceolatis,  caule  arborefcente, 
flore  majore.  Pomegranate  with  linear  Spear- fhaped 
Leaves,  a  Tree-like  Stalk,  and  a  larger  Flower.  This 
is  the  Punica  qiue  malum  granatum  fert.  Cafalp.  Punica 
which  bears  the  Pomegranate. 

2.  Punica  foliis  hnearibus,  caule  f rut ef cent e,  flore 
minore.  Pomegranate  with  linear  Leaves,  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  and  a  lmaller  Flower.  This  is  the  Punica  Ame¬ 
ricana,  nana  feu  humillima.  Lig.  Tourn.  Infi.  636.  The 
American  Dwarf  Pomegranate. 

There  are  the  following  Varieties  of  the  firft  Sort, 
which  are  fuppoled  to  be  accidental  Variations  obtained 
by  Culture  from  the  Seeds,  therefore  I  have  not  enu¬ 
merated  them  as  Species,  but  as  many  curious  Perlons 
will  expedl  to  find  them  inferted  here,  I  ffiali  juft 
mention  them. 

Thewild  Pomegranate  with  fingleand  double  Flowers, 

The  fweet  Pomegranate. 

The  fmall  flowering  Pomegranate  with  fingle  and 
double  Flowers. 

The  Pomegranate  with  ftriped  Flowers. 
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Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  Spain ,  Portugal ,  Italy , 
and  Mauritania.  There  are  alfo  many  of  them  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  but  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  tranf- 
planted  there  from  Europe.  They  are  fo  much  improved 
there,  as  to  be  much  preferable  to  any  in  Europe ,  the 
Fruit  being  larger  and  finer  flavoured. 

This  Tree  rifes  with  a  woody  Stem  eighteen  or 
twenty  Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  the  whole 
Length,  which  likewife  put  out  many  {lender  Twigs, 
fo  as  to  render  them  very  thick  and  bulhy.  Some  ot 
thefe  are  armed  with  fharp  Thorns  ;  they  are  garnifhed 
with  narrow  Spear- lhaped  Leaves  about  three  Inches 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing 
to  a  Point  at  each  End  •,  they  are  of  a  light  lucid  green, 
and  Hand  oppofite.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches  fometimes  fingly,  and  at  others  three 
or  four  together ;  one  of  the  largeft  terminated  the 
Branch,  and  immediately  under  that  are  two  or  three 
fmaller  Buds,  which,  after  the  Flower  is  pall,  fwell 
larger,  and  expand,  whereby  there  is  a  continued  Suc- 
ceflion  of  Flowers  for  fome  Months.  The  Empale- 
ment  of  the  Flower  is  very  thick,  flefhy,  and  of  one 
Piece  cut  at  the  Top  into  five  Segments,  it  is  of  a  fine 
red  Colour,  and  within  are  included  five  (in  the 
Angle  Flowers,  but  in  the  double  a  great  Number)  of 
fcarlet  Petals,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement. 
In  the  Center  is  fituated  the  Style,  ariiing  from  the 
Germen,  encompafied  by  many  llender  Stamina,  which 
are  terminated  by  oblong  yellowifli  Summits.  After 
the  Flower  decays,  the  Germen  fwells  to  a  roundifh 
Fruit  crowned  by  the  Empalement,  having  a  hard 
Shell  including  a  Pulp  filled  with  angular  Seeds.  This 
Tree  flowers  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  and  the 
Fruit  ripens  late  in  Autumn. 

The  Balauftia  of  the  Shops  is  the  Empalement  of 
the  Flower  of  the  double  flowering  Pomegranate, 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  now  pretty  common  in  the 
Englift:  Gardens,  where  formerly  it  was  nurfed  up  in 
Cafes,  and  preferved  in  Green-houfes  with  great  Care 
(as  was  alfo  the  double  flowering  Kind)*,  but  they  are 
both  hardy  enough  to  refill  the  fevereft  Cold  of  our 
Climate  in  the  open  Air,  and,  if  planted  againfl:  warm 
Walls  in  a  good  Situation,  the  firft  Sort  will  often  pro¬ 
duce  Fruit,  which  in  warm  Seafons  will  ripen  tolerably 
well ;  but  as  thefe  Fruits  do  not  ripen  till  late  in  the 
Autumn,  they  are  feldom  well  tailed  in  England ,  for 
which  Reafon  the  Sort  with  double  Flowers  is  commonly 
prefered  to  it.  The  Sort  with  fweet  Fruit,  as  alfo  the 
wild  Sort,  are  lefs  common  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  than 
the  former  two. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying 
down  their  Branches  in  the  Spring,  which  in  one 
Year’s  Time  will  take  good  Root,  and  may  then  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The 
bell  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  of  thefe  Trees  is  in  Spring, 
juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot;  they  Ihould  have  a 
ftrong  rich  Soil,  in  which  they  flower  much  better,  and 
produce  more  Fruit,  than  if  planted  on  dry  poor 
Ground,  but  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  in  Plenty,  there 
fhould  be  Care  taken  in  the  Pruning  of  thefe  Trees, 
for  Want  of  which,  we  often  fee  thefe  Trees  very  full 
of  fmall  Shoots,  but  do  not  find  many  Flowers  pro¬ 
duced  upon  them  ;  therefore  I  lhall  fet  down  Directions 
for  pruning  of  thefe  Trees,  fo  as  to  obtain  a  great 
Quantity  of  Flowers  and  Fruit. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Tree  always  proceed  from  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches  which  are  produced  the 
fame  Year.  This  therefore  directs,  That  all  weak 
Branches  of  the  former  Year  fhould  be  cut  out,  and 
that  the  ftronger  Ihould  be  fhortened  in  Proportion  to 
their  Strength,  in  order  to  obtain  new  Shoots  in  every 
Part  of  the  Tree.  The  Branches  may  be  laid  in  againft 
the  Wall  about  four  or  five  Inches  afunder  •,  for, 
as  their  Leaves  are  fmall,  there  is  not  a  Neceflity  of 
allowing  them  a  greater  Diftance./  The  bell  Time  for 
this  Work  is  about  Michaelmas,  .or  a  little  later,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Mildnefs  of  the  Seafon,  for  if  they  are  left 
until  Spring  before  they  are  pruned,  they  feldom  put 
out  their  Shoots  fo  early,  and  the  earlier  they  come 
out,  the  fooner  the  Flowers  will  appear,  which  is  of 
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great  Confequence  where  Fruit  is  defired.  In  Surnir 
they  will  require  no  other  Drefling,  but  to  cut  oft  ve 
vigorous  Shoots  which  grow  from  the  Wall,  and  ne\ 
produce  Flowers  (for  it  is  the  middling  Shoots  or 
which  are  fruitful)  •,  and  when  the  Fruit  is  formed,  t 
Branches  on  which  they  grow  Ihould  be  fallened 
the  Wall  to  fupport  them,  otherwife  the  Weight  of  t 
Fruit,  when  grown  large,  will  be  apt  to  break  the 
down 

Though,  as  I  faid  before,  the  Fruit  of  this  Ti 
feldom  arrives  to  any  Perfection  in  this  Country,  lo 
to  render  it  valuable  •,  yet,  for  the  Beauty  of  its  fcarli 
coloured  Flowers,  together  with  the  Variety  of 
f  ruit,  there  fhould  be  one  Tree  planted  in  every  go 
Garden,  fince  the  Culture  is  not  great  which  they  i 
quire ;  the  chief  Care  is  to  plant  them  upon  a  ri 
ftrong  Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situation.  Upon  fot 
Trees  which  had  thefe  Advantages,  I  have  obtainec 
great  Quantity  of  Fruit  which  have  arrived  to  thi 
full  Magnitude,  but  I  cannot  fay  they  were  we 
flavoured  ;  however,  they  made  a  very  handfome  A 
pearance  upon  the  Trees. 

The  double  flowering  Kind  is  much  more  efteemi 
than  the  other  in  this  Country  for  the  Sake  of 
large,  fine,  double  Flowers  which  are  of  a  moll  bea: 
tiful  fcarlet  Colour-,  and,  if  the  Trees  are  fuppli 
with  Nourifhment,  will  continue  to  produce  Flowt 
for  near  three  Months  fuccefiively,  which  renders  ; 
one  of  the  moft  valuable  flowering  Trees  yet  know 
This  mull  be  pruned  and  managed  in  the  fame  Main: 
as  hath  been  already  direCled  for  the  Fruit- bearii 
Kind,  but  this  Sort  may  be  rendered  more  producii 
of  its  beautiful  Flowers  by  grafting  it  upon  Stoc' 
of  the  Angle  Kind,  which  will  check  the  Luxuriancy 
the  Trees,  and  caufe  them  to  produce  Flowers  up( 
almoft  every  Shoot  *  by  which  Method  I  have  had 
low  Tree,  which  was  planted  in  the  open  Air,  extreme 
full  of  Flowers,  which  made  a  very  fine  Appearance 

The  lecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-lndi' 
where  the  Inhabitants  plant  it  in  their  Gardens  to  for 
Hedges.  It  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  Ft 
high  in  thofe  Countries,  fo  may  be  kept  within  Compa 
and  there  the  Plants  continue  flowering  great  Part 
the  Year.  The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  much  final 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort  •,  the  Leaves  are  fhort 
and  narrower,  and  the  Fruit  is  not  larger  than  a  Ni; 
meg,  and  has  little  Flavour,  fo  it  is  chiefly  propagat 
for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers.  This  is  undoubtedly 
di Hindi  Species  from  the  common  Sort,  and  is  rnu> 
tenderer. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  Layers  in  the  far 
Manner  as  the  former  Sorts,  but  mull  be  planted' 
Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  preferved  in  a  Gree 
houfe,  otherwife  it  is  too  tender  to  endure  the  Cold 
our  Winters  ;  and  in  the  Summer,  when  the  Flowt 
begin  to  appear,  if  the  Plants  are  expofed  to  the  op 
Air,  the  Buds  will  fall  off,  and  never  open,  fo  th 
they  fhould  not  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  but  plac 
in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  giving  them  a  large  Share  of  I 
every  Day  in  mild  Weather.  As  they  will  be  cover 
at  the  Top  by  the  Glafles,  the  Flowers  will  expan 
and  the  Fruit  will  grow  to  the  full  Size  in  Engla 
with  this  Management,  though  they  are  not  ve 
defirable  ;  but  hereby  the  Plants  may  be  continued^ 
flower  upward  of  three  Months,  and  will  make  a  fi 
Appearance. 

PURSLA1N.  See  Portulaca. 

PYRACANTFIA.  See  Mefpilus. 

PYROLA.  Fourn.  In  ft.  R.  II.  256.  Pah.  152.  E 
Gen.  Plant.  490.  Winter-green. 

The  Characters  are,  ,  n  '  fp* 

Phe  Flower  hath  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  cut  tr, 
five  Parts it  hath  five  roundifh,  concave,  fpreading  Rem¬ 
and  ten  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  terminated  by  large  nodif 
Summits  with  two  rifing  Horns ,  and  a  roundifh  Germ 
fupporting  a  J lender  Style,  which  is  permanent  and  long 
than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  I  he  Gem 

afterwar 
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ward  becomes  a  roundi/h ,  deprejfcd ,  five-cornered 
\de,  with  five  Cells  opening  at  the  Angles ,  filled  with 

his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
Pur ne fort's,  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
a  Rofe  Mover,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with 
i  Capfules.  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in  the  firft  Section 
is  tenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe 
)ers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style . 

The  Species  are, 

Pyrola  flaminibus  adfcendentibus,  pifiillo  declinato. 
Suec,  330,  Winter-green  with  riling  Stamina, 
a  declining  Pointal.  This  is  the  Pyrola  rotundifolia 

r.  C.  B.  F.  1 9 1  -  Greater  round-leaved  Winter- 

Pyrola  racemo  unilaterali.  Flor.  Suec.  332. 
iter-green  with  a  Bunch  of  Flowers  ranged  on  one 
the°Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pyrola  folio  mucronato 
ito.  C.  B.  P.  19 1.  Winter- green  with  a  fawed 
ted  Leaf, 

.  Py  rola  /capo  unijloro.  Flor.  Lapp.  167.  Winter- 
n  with  one  Flower  in  a  Sheath.  This  is  the  Pyrola 
ndif alia  minor.  C.  B,  P.  191.  Smaller  round-leaved 
iter-green. 

Pyrola  pedunculis  bifloris.  Lin.  Sp,  Plant.  390. 
lter-meen  with  two  flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk.  I  his 
e  Pyrola  Marylandica  minor,  folio  mucronato  arbuti. 

Mufi  675.  Smaller  Winter-green  of  Maryland 
1  a  pointed  Strawberry  Leaf. 

"he  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  many  Places  in  the 
th  of  England,  particularly  near  Hallifax  in  Tork- 
on  rocky  Hills,  and  Heaths,  as  alfo  in  fhady 
ods;  fo  it  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  in  Gardens  in 
fouthern  Parts, 

"his  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  fpring  out 
or  fix  round ifh  Leaves  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
y,  and  almoft  as  broad,  of  a  thick  Confidence,  of 
;ep  lucid  green,  and  entire,  ftanding  upon  pretty 
y  Foot  Stalks.  Between  thefe  arife  a  flender  upright 
k  near  a  Foot  high,  naked  great  Part  of  the 
igth,  ending  in  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers,  which  are 
ipofed  of  five  large  concave  white  Petals  fpreading 
n  like  a  Rofe,  but  the  two  upper  Leaves  are  formed 
i  a  Kind  of  Helmet.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a 
sked  Pointal,  bending  downward,  attended  by  ten 
der  Stamina  terminated  by  Saffron-coloured  Sum- 

s. -  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
cornered  compreffed  Capfules,  having  five  Cells, 
:d  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Mountains  in 
'y,  particularly  near  F erona,  and  Genoa,  and  I  have 
nd  it  growing  in  IHeJlmor eland.  This  hath  a  flender 
-ping  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three 
y  (lender  ligneous  Stalks  about  five  Inches  high, 
aining  at  the  Top  four  or  five  oval  acute-pointed 
ives  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  broad,  of  a 
ier  Confidence,  and  a  brighter  green  than  thofe  of 
former,  each  ftanding  upon  a  flrort  Foot  Stalk  ; 

1  between  thefe,  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  comes 
:  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flowers,  upon  which 
y  are  ranged  along  one  Side  ;  they  are  lhaped  like 
other,  but  are  fmaller,  as  are  alfo  the  Capfules.  It 
vers  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  firft  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  Woods  in 
northern  Parts  of  Europe  .  This  hath  a  perennial 
eping  Root,  from  which  come  forth  four  or  five 
ndiih  Leaves  of  a  pretty  thick  Confidence,  and 
ween  thefe  arifes  a  Foot  Stalk  about  four  Inches 
h,  fuftaining  one  large  white  Flower  on  the  T.  op, 
the  fame  Shape  as  the  others.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  -, 
s  hath  a  ligneous  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife 
)  or  three  ligneous  Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  gar¬ 
bed  with  ftiff  Leaves,  two  or  three  Inches  long,  and 
;  broad  near  the  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  have 
ne  (harp  Indentures  on  their  Borders-,  the  Mid-rib  is 
narkably  broad,  and  very  white,  as  are  alfo  the  Veins 
ieh  run  from  it.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
d  of  the  Stalk  on  flender  Foot  Stalks  about  three 


Inches  long,  each  fuftaining  two  final!  pale-coloured 
Flowers  at  the  Top.  It  flowers  in  June. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  very  difficult  to  cultivate  in 
Gardens,  for  as  they  grow  on  very  cold  Hills,  and  in 
moffy  moorifh  Soil,  when  they  are  removed  to  a  better 
Soil,  and  in  a  warmer  Situation,  they  feldom  continue 
long,  The  bed  Time  to  tranfplant  thefe  Plants  into 
Gardens  is  about  Michaelmas,  provided  the  Roots  can 
then  be  found,  when  they  fhould  betaken  up  with  Balis 
of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  on  a  moift  undunged  Soil,  where  they  fhould 
be  frequently  watered  in  dry  Weather,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive.  Somemf  thefe  Plants  may  be  planted 
in  Pots,  which  fhould  be  filled  with  Earth  as  nearly 
refembling  that,  in  which  they  naturally  grow,  as 
pofiible,  and  place  them  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where, 
if  they  are  conftantly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  they 
will  thrive  very  well. 

The  firft  Sort  is  ordered  by  the  College  of  Phyficians 
to  be  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is  generally  brought  over 
from  Switzerland  amongft  other  vulnerary  Plants, 
amongft  which  Clafs  this  Plant  is  ranged,  and  by  fame 
hath  been  greatly  commended, 

PYRUS.  Tourn.  Infl-.  R.  H.  628.  Tab.  404.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  550.  The  Pear  Tree;  in  French ,  Poirier. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  y 
which  is  concave ,  and  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top-,  it 
hath  five  roundijh  concave  Petals  which  are  infer  ted  in  the 
Empalement,  and  about  twenty  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  Jhorter 
than  the  Petals  infer  ted  in  the  Empalement,  and  terminated  by 
Jingle  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flower , 
fupp  or  ting-  three  or  four  Styles  crowned  by  Jingle  Stigmas ;  it 
afterward  becomes  a  pyramidal  flejhy  Fruit  indented  at  the 
Top,  but  produced  at  the  Bafe,  having  five  membranaceous 
Cells,  each  containing  one  fmooth  oblong  Seed  pointed  at 
the  Bafe. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Section 
of  TourneforP s  twenty -firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Empalement 
becomes  a  Fruit  inclofing  hard  Seeds, 

Dr,  Linnaus  has  joined  to  this  Genus  the  Malus,  and 
Cydonia  of  Tournefort ,  making  them  of  the  fame  Genus, 
and  ranges  it  in  the  fourth  Seftion  of  his  twelfth  Clafs, 
which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  about 
twenty  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Empalement,  and  five  Styles , 

The  Pear  and  Quince  may  be  joined  together  with 
more  Propriety  than  the  Apple  with  either,  for  the 
Fruit  of  the  two  former  .are  produced  at  their  Bafe, 
whereas  the  Apple  is  indented,  nor  will  the  Apple  grow 
upon  either  of  the  other  two,  or  they  upon  the  Apple, 
when  grafted  or  buded,  but  the  Quince  and  Pear  w*fl 
grow  upon  each  other,  fo  there  is  a  Boundary  fet  by 
Nature  between  thofe  and  the  Apple. 

The  feveral  Varieties  of  Pears,  which  are  now  culti- 
vated  in  the  curious  Fruit  Gardens,  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  obtained  by  Seeds,  fo  muft  not  be  deemed 
diftindt  Species-,  but,  as  they  are  generally  diftinguifhed 
in  the  Fruit  Gardens  and  Nurfery  by  the  Shape,  Size, 
and  Flavour  of  their  Fruit,  I  (hall  continue  thofe 
Diftinftions,  that  the  Work  may  not  appear  imperfedfc 
to  fuch  as  delight  in  the  Cultivation  of  thefe  Fruits. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Pyrus  fativa,  frublu  ajlivo  parvo  racemofo  odor  at 
tiffimo.  Tourn.  Petit  Mufcat.  i.  e.  Little  Mu(k  Pear, 
commonly  called  the  Supreme.  This  Fruit  is  generally 
produced  in  large  Clufters ;  it  is  rather  round  than 
long  -,  the  Stalk  ffiort ;  and,  when  ripe,  the  Skin  is  of 
a  yellow  Colour;  the  Juice  is  fomewhat  mufky,  and, 
if  o-athered  before  it  is  too  ripe,  is  an  excellent  Pear. 
Thts  ripens  the  Begining  of  July,  and  will  continue 
good  but  for  a  few  Days. 

2.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruftu  aflivo  minimo  odoratifftmo , 
Tourn.  Poire  de  Chio,  i.  e.  The  Chio  Pear,  commonly 
called  the  little  Baftard  Mufk  Pear;  this  is  fmaller 
than  the  former,  but  is  in  Shape  pretty  much  like  that, 
The  Skin,  when  ripe,  has  a  few  Streaks  of  red  on  the 
Side  next  the  Sun,  and  the  Fruit  feldom  hangs  in 

*  *  B  Clufters 
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Clutters  as  the  former,  but  in  other  Refpedts  is  nearly 
like  it. 

.3.  Pyrus  Jativa ,  fruMu  refiivo  parvo,  e  viridi  albido. 
Tourn.  Poire  Hativeau,  i.  e.  The  Hatting  Pear:  Poire 
Madeleine,  ou  Citron  des  Cannes,  commonly  called 
the  green  ChiiTel.  This  is  a  larger  Pear  than  either  of 
the  former,  and  is  produced  more  toward  the  Pedicle. 
The  Skin  is  thin,  and  of  a  whitifh  green  Colour  when 
ripe-,  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and,  if  not  too  ripe,  of  a 
fugary  Flavour,  but  is  apt  to  be  meally.  This  ripens 
in  the  Middle  of  July. 

4.  Pyrus  Jativa ,  frudlu  <efiivo  fartim  Jaturate  ru- 
bente ,  partim  fiavefcente.  Tourn.  Mufcadelles  Rouges, 
i.  e.  The  red  Mufcadelle.  It  is  alfo  called  La  Bel¬ 
li  dime,  i.  e.  The  Faireft  or  Supreme.  This  is  a  large 
early  Pear,  of  great  Beauty  ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  fine 
yellow  Colour,  when  ripe,  beautifully  ftriped  with 
red ;  the  Flefh  is  half  melting,  and  has  a  rich  Flavour, 
if  gathered  before  it  be  too  ripe,  but  it  is  apt  to  be 
meally.  This  generally  produces  two  Crops  of  Fruit 
in  a  Year;  the  firft  is  commonly  ripe  about  the  Middle 
of  July ,  and  the  fecond  ripens  in  September ,  but  this 
late  Crop  is  feldom  well  . tatted. 

5.  Pyrus  Jativa,  frublu  tefiivo  parvo  fiavefcente  mof- 
chato.  Tourn.  Petit  Mu  feat,  i.  e.  The  little  Mufcat. 
This  is  a  fmall  Pear  rather  round  than  long;  the  Skin 
is  very  thin,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour  ; 
the  Flelh  is  melting,  and  of  a  rich  mufky  Flavour, 
but  will  not  keep  long  when  ripe*  This  comes  the 
End  of  July . 

6.  Pyrus  Jativa ,  friitiu  a  ft  Too  oblongo  JerrUgineo , 
came  tenerd  mofehatd.  Tourn.  Cuttle  Madame,  Lady’s 
Thigh,  in  England  commonly  called  Jargonelle.  This 
is  a  very  long  Pear,  of  a  pyramidal  Shape,  having  a 
long  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  Skin  is  pretty  thick,  of  a  ruffet 
green  Colour  from  the  Sun,  but  towards  the  Sun  it  is 
inclined  to  an  Iron  Colour  ;  the  Flelh  is  breaking,  and 
has  a  rich  mufky  Flavour  :  Ripe  the  Begining  of 
Augufi.  This  is  one  of  the  belt  early  Summer  Pears 
yet  known,  and  is  certainly  what  all  the  French  Gar¬ 
deners  call  the  Cuiffe  Madame,  as  may  be  eafily  ob- 
ferved  by  their  Defcription  of  this  Pear  ;  but  I  fuppofe 
that  the  Titles  of  this  and  the  Jargonelle  were  changed 
in  coming  to  England ,  and  have  been  continued  by 
the  fame  Names. 

7.  Pyrus  Jativa ,  JrvMu  oblongo ,  e  viridi  fiavefcente. 
The  JVindfor  Pear.  1'his  is  an  oblong  Fruit,  which 
fwells  toward  the  Crown,  but  near  the  Stalk  is 
drawn  toward  a  Point ;  the  Skin  is  fmooth,  and, 
when  ripe,  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour  ;  the  Flefh  is 
very  foft,  and,  if  permited  to  hang  but  two  or  three 
Days  after  it  is  ripe,  grows  meally,  and  is  good  for 
nothing, 

8.  Pyrus  Jativa ,  frublu  aeftivo  oblongo ,  e  viridi  albo. 
The  Jargonelle,  now  commonly  called  Cuiffe  Madame. 
This  is  certainly  what  the  French  Gardeners  call  the 
Jargonelle,  which,  as  I  before  obferved,  is  now  in 
England  given  to  another  Fruit  much  preferable  to 
this,  fo  that  the  two  Names  are  changed  ;  for  the 
Jargonelle  is  always  placed  amongft  thofe  which  the 
French  call  bad  Fruit,  and  the  Cuiffe  Madame  is  fet 
down  amongft  their  beft  Fruit,  which  is  certainly  the 
Reverfe  with  us,  as  they  are  now  named.  This  Pear  is 
iomewhat  like  the  JVindfor ,  but  is  not  fo  fwelling  toward 
the  Crown,  and  is  fmaller  toward  the  Stalk  ;  the  Skin 
is  fmooth,  of  a  pale  green  Colour ;  the  Flelh  is  apt  to 
be  meally,-  if  it  Hands  to  be  ripe,  but,  being  a  plen¬ 
tiful  Bearer,  is  much  propagated  for  the  London 
Markets. 

9.  Pyrus  jativa,  Jruclu  aftivo  glob 0 Jo  Jefiili  mofehato , 
maculis  nigris  conjperfo.  Tourn.  Orange  Mofquee,  i.  e. 
The  Orange  Mufk.  This  is  a  middle-fized  Pear,  of  a 
fhort  globular  Form  ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  yellowifh 
Colour  fpoted  with  black  ;  the  Flefh  is  mufky,  but  is 
very  apt  to  be  a  little  dry  and  qhoaky.  It  ripens  the 
Begining  of  Augufi. 

10.  Pyrus  Jativa,  Jrubhi  <eftivo  albido  majori.  Tourn. 
Gros  Blanquet,  i.  e.  Great  Blanket.  This  is  alfo 
called  La  Muffette  d’ Anjou,  i.  e.  The  Bagpipe  of 
Aijou.  This  is  a  large  Pear  approaching  to  a  round 
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Form  ;  the  Skin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  pale  green  C 
lour  ;  the  Flefh  is  foft,  and  full  of  Juice,  which  h; 
a  rich  Flavour;  the  Stalk  is  fhort,  thick,  and  fpoft 
the  Wood  is  flender,  and  the  Leaf  is  very  much  ]] 
that  of  the  Tree  called  the  Jargonelle.  This  ripe 
the  Begining  of  Augufi.  ^  1 

11.  Pyrus  Jativa ,  frufiu  <cfiivo  albido  Jacchar < 
odoratijfimo.  Tourn.  The  Blanquette,  or  Mufk  Bla 
quette  ;  the  little  Blanket  Pear.  This  Pear  is  mu 
lefs  than  the  former,  and  more  pinched  in  near  t 
Stalk,  which  is  alfo  fhort,  but  flenderer  than  that 
the  former;  the  Skin  is  foft,  and  of  a  pale  &re 
Colour ;  the  Flefh  is  tender,  and  full  of  a  rich  muf 
Juice  ;  the  Wood  of  this  .Tree  is  much  ftronger  th 
is  that  of  the  former,  and  the  Shoots  are  commor 
fhorter.  This  ripens  the  Middle  of  Augufi. 

12.  Pyrus  Jativa ,  frudlu  atftivo  albido ,  pediculo  lot. 
donato.  Tourn.  Blanquette  a  longue  queue,  i.  e.  Lon 
ftalked  Blanket  Pear.  This  Pear  is  in  Shape  fomewl 
like  the  former,  but  the  Eye  is  larger,  and  more  he 
lowed  at  the  Crown  ;  toward  the  Stalk  it  is  fomewh 
plumper,  and  a  little  crooked;  the  Skin  is  very  fmoot 
white,  and  fometimes  toward  the  Sun  is.  a  little  coloure 
the  Flefh  is  between  melting  and  breaking,  and  is  fi 
of  a  rich  fugary  Juice.  This  ripens  the  Middle 
Augufi. 

13.  Pyrus  Jativa ,  Jruclu  afiivo  oblongo  rufefeet 
Jaccharato.  Tourn.  Poire  fans  Peau,  i.  e.  The  Skink 
Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Fleur  de  Guigne,  i.  e.  Flow 
of  Guigne ,  and  by  fome,  Rouflelet  hatif,  i.  e.  Ti 
early  Ruffelet.  This  is  a  middldTized  Fruit,  of  a  lot  ; 
Shape,  and  a  redifh  Colour,  fomewhat  like  the  RufTele 
the  Skin  is  extremely  thin  ;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  arj 
full  of  a  rich  fugary  Juice;  the  Shoots  are  long  ar 
ftrait.  This  ripens  the  Middle  of  Augufi. 

14.  Pyrus  Jativa ,  frutlu  ceftivo  turbinato ,  carnet' 
nera  Jaccharata.  Mufcat  Robine,  i.  e.  The  Mul 
Robine  Pear.  This  is  alfo  called  Poire  a  la  Reine,  i.  ’ 
The  Queen’s  Pear;  Poire  d’Ambre,  i.  e.  The  Amb 
Pear;  and  Pucelle  de  Xaintonge,  i.  e.  The  Virgin* 
Xaintonge.  This  is  a  fmall  round  Pear,  of  a  yellowi 
Colour  when  ripe ;  the  Flefh  is  between  melting  ar 
breaking.  It  hath  a  rich  mufky  Flavour,  and  is 
great  Bearer  ;  it  ripens  the  Middle  of  Augufi. 

15.  Pyrus  Jativa ,  frudlu  ceftivo  turbinato  mojehat 
Le  Bourdon  Mofque,  i.  e.  The  Mufk  Drone  Pea. 
This  is  a  middle  fized  round  Fruit,  whofe  Skin7 is  of 
yellowifh  Colour  when  ripe ;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  an 
full  of  a  high  mufky  Juice,  but  it  mutt  not  hang  to 
long  on  the  Tree,  for  it  is  fubjedt  to  grow  meally  in 
fhort  Time.  This  ripens  the  End  of  Augufi. 

16.  Pyrus  Jativa ,  frublu  mftivo  globojo  Jefiili,  eu 
ridi  purpurajeente  Jaccharato  odcrato.  Tourn .  Orang 
Rouge,  i.  e.  The  red  Orange  Pear.  This  Pear  hath  bee 
the  moft  common  of  all  the  Sorts  in  France ,  which  wf> 
occafioned  by  the  general  Efteem  it  was  in  fome  Yeaijj 
fince.  This  is  a  middle-fized  round  Fruit,  of  a  greenil, 
Colour,  but  the  Side  next  the  Sun  changes  to  a  purpl 
Colour  when  ripe;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  the  Juic 
is  lugared  with  a  little  Perfume  ;  the  Eye  is  ver  1 
hollow,  and  the  Stalk  is  fhort.  This  ripens  the  Enj 
of  Augufi. 

17.  Pyrus  Jativa,  frudlu  aeftivo  oblongo  minori  cineri 
odorato.  Tourn.  CafTolette  Friolet,  Muicat  Verd  Leche 
frion  ;  this  is  fo  called  from  its  being  fhaped  like 
perfuming  Pot.  It  is  a  long  Fruit,  in  Shape  like  tbi 
Jargonelle,  of  an  Afh  Colour;  its  Flefh  is  meltinj 
and  full  of  a  perfumed  Juice,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  rotig 
the  Middle  as  foon  as  ripe,  otherwife  it  would  tlj 
efteemed  an  excellent  Pear.  It  is  ripe  the  End  cl 
Augufi. 

18.  Pyrus  Jativa,  Jruclu  cefiivo  turbinato,  e  vinty 
albido.  Orange  Mu fquee,  i.  e.  The  Mufk  Orange  Peaj  | 
This  is  a  large  round  Pear,  in  Shape  like  a  Bergamotpj 
the  Skin  is  green,  and  the  Flefh  is  melting,  but  it  is  ver;] 
lubjedt  to  rot  upon  the  Tree,  which  renders  it  ncl 
near  fo  valuable  as  fome  others.  It  ripens  the  End  cl 
Augufi. 

19.  Pyrus  Jativa ,  frublu  aft  Too  globojo  e  viridi  putt 
purajeenie.  Tourn.  Gros  Oignonnet,  i.  e.  The  Grea 
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on  Pear.  It  is  a!fo  called  Amire-roux,  i.  e.  Brown 
-nired  ;  and  Roy  d’Ete,  i.  e.  King  of  Summer  ; 
hiduc  d’Ete,  i.  e.  The  Summer  Archduke.  This 
i  middle-fized  round  Pear,  of  a  browmfh  Colour 
t  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  the  Juice  is 
ably  good.  This  ripens  the  End  of  Auguft. 
o.  Pyrus  fativa,  frutlu  a-ftivo  globofo  feffili  ex  albido 
efcente  faccharato  odorato.  Tourn.  Robine.  It  is  alfo 
ed  Mufcat  d’Aouft,  i.  e.  The  Auguft:  Mufcat; 
re  d’Averat,  i.  e.  The  Averat  Pear ;  and  Poire 
^ale,  i.  e.  The  Royal  Pear.  This  is  a  roundifh  flat 
r,  in  Shape  very  like  a  Bergamot  •,  the  Stalk  is 
g,  flrait,  and  a  little  fpoted,  and  the  Eye  is  a  little 
owed ;  the  Skin  is  flnooth,  and  of  a  wHitifh  yellow 
our  ;  the  Flefh  is  breaking,  but  not  hard  ;  and  its 
ce  is  richly  fugared  and  perfumed.  It  is  a  great 
rer,  and  is  efleemed  one  of  the  bell:  Summer  Fears 
known  ;  it  ripens  the  End  of  Auguft. 
i.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frutlu  teftivo  globofo  feffili  odorato. 
rn.  Poire-rofe,  i.  e.  The  Rofe  Fear  ;  and  L’Epine- 
:,  i.  e.  The  Thorny  Rofe.  This  is  a  fhort  round 
lit,  fhaped  like  the  great  Onion  Pear,  but  much 
rer ;  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  but  a  little  inclin- 
to  red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Stalk  is  very 
g  and  (lender ;  the  Flefh  is  breaking,  and  the  Juice 
nufky  :  This  ripens  the  End  of  Auguft.  The  Shoots 
1  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  large. 

’2.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frutlu  wflivo  globofo  albido  fac- 
rato.  Tourn.  Poire  du  Pouchet.  This  is  a  large 
nd  whitifh  Pear,  fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  Befideri ; 
Flefh  is  foft  and  tender,  and  the  Juice  is  fugary. 
is  ripens  the  End  of  Auguft. 

\o).  Pyrus  fativa ,  frutlu  ceftivo  turbinato  fefftli  fatu- 
'us  rubente  puntlato-.  ‘Tourn.  Poire  de  Parfum,  i.  e. 
e  perfumed  Pear.  This  is  a  middle-fized  round 
lit,  whofe  Skin  is  fomewhat  thick  and  tough,  and 
a  deep  red  Colour  fpoted  with  brown  ;  the  Flefli  is 
ting,  but  dry,  and  has  a  perfumed  Flavour.  This 
ms  the  End  of  Auguft. 

14.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frutlu  reftivo  oblongo  magno ,  par- 
rubro ,  partim  albido ,  odorato.  Tourn.  Bon-cretien 

ite,  i.  e.  The  Summer  Boncretien,  or  Good  Chri- 
n.  This  is  a  large  oblong  Fruit,  whole  Skin  is 
loth  and  thin  ;  the  Side  next  the  Sun  is  of  a  beau- 
1  red  Colour,  but  the  other  Side  is  of  a  whitifh 
en ;  the  Flefli  is  between  breaking  and  tender,  and 
very  full  of  juice,  which  is  of  a  rich  perfumed 
vour.  It  ripens  the  Begining  of  September.. 

15.  Pyrus  fativa,  frutlu  teftivo  globofo ,  ex  rubro  al- 
ique  fiavefcente  faccharato  odorato.  Tourn.  Salviati. 
is  Pear  is  pretty  large,  round,  and  fiat,  very  much 
;  the  Befideri  in  Shape,  but  not  in  Colour  ;  the 
Ik  is  very  long  and  (lender,  and  the  Fruit  is  a  little 
lowed  both  at  the  Eye  and  Stalk ;  the  Colour  is 

and  yellow  next  the  Sun,  but  on  the  other  Side  is 
iti(h  ;  the-Skin  is  rough  •,  the  Flefh  is  tender,  but 
ttle  foft,  and  has  no  Core  ;  the  Juice  is  fugary  and 
fumed,  fomewhat  like  the  Robine,  but  is  not  near 
oioift.  This  ripens  the  Begining  of  September. 

16.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frutlu  <eftivo  globofo  fefftli  rufefcente 
rato.  Tourn.  Caillot-rofat,  i.  e.  Rofe-water  Pear, 
is  is  a  large  round  Pear,  fomewhat  like  the  Mefiire- 
n,  but  rounder  •,  the  Stalk  is  very  fhort,  and  the 
ht  is  hollowed  like  an  Apple,  where  the  Stalk  is 
iduced  ;  the  Skin  is  rough,  and  of  a  brown  Colour ; 
Flefh  is  breaking,  and  the  Juice  is  veryfweet.  This 
ens  the  Middle  of  September. 

27-  Pyrus  fativa ,  frutlu  teftivo  longo ,  acerbitate 
mgulationem  minitante.  Tourn.  Poire  d’Etrangillon, 

•  The  Choaky  Pear-,  the  Flefh  is  red.  This  is  fel- 
preferved  in  Gardens,  lo  there  needs  no  Defcription 
it. 

28.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frutlu  <eftivo  oblongo  e  ferrugineo 
' ente ,  nonnunquam  maculato.  Poire  du  Rouflelet,  i.  e. 
ie  Ruflelet  Pear.  This  is  a  large  oblong  Pear  ;  the 
in  is  brown,  and  of  a  dark  red  Colour  next  the  Sun; 
;  FLfh  is  foft  and  tender,  without  much  Core  ;  the 
ice  is  agreeably  perfumed,  if  gathered  before  it  be  too 
e-  This  produces  larger  Fruit  on  an  Efpalier  than 
Standard  Trees  :  It  ripens  the  Middle  of  September . 
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29.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frutlu  <fjhvo  fibre tundo ,  partim 
rubro ,  partim  fiavefcente,  odorato.  Poire  de  Prince,  i.  e. 
The  Prince’s  Pear.  This  is  a  fmall  roundifh  Pear,  of 
a  bright  red  Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  of  a  yellowifh 
Colour  on  the  oppofite  Side  the  Flefh  is  between 
breaking  and  melting;  the  Juice  is  very  high  -  flavoured : 
It  is  a  great  Bearer.  This  ripens  the  Middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  will  keep  a  Fortnight  good,  which  is  what 
few  Summer  Fruits  will  do. 

30.  Pyrus  fativa,  frutlu  teftivo  globofo  viridi,  in  ere 
liquefeente.  Gros  Moiiille-bouche,  i.  e.  The  o-reat 
Mouthwater  Pear.  This  is  a  large  round  Pear  with 
a  fmooth  green  Skin;  the  Stalk  is  fnort  and  thick;  the 
Flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  Juice,  if  gathered  before 
it  be  too  ripe,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  grow  meally.  This 
ripens  the  Middle  of  September. 

31.  Pyrus  fativa,  frutlu  tcjlivo  rot  undo  ftfftU  faccha¬ 
rato,  e  viridi  fiavefcente.  Bergamotte  d’Ete,  i.  e.  Sum¬ 
mer  Bergamot ;  this  is  by  fome  called  the  Hamden ’s 
Bergamot.  It  is  a  pretty  large  round  flat  Pear,  of  a 
greenifh  yellow  Colour,  and  hollowed  a  little  at  both 
Ehds  like  an  Apple  ;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  the 
Juice  is  highly  perfumed.  This  ripens  the  Middle  of 
September. 

32.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frutlu  autumnali  feftftdi  faccharato 
odorato  e  viridi  fiavefcente ,  in  ore  liquefeente.  T ourn. 
Bergamotte  d’Automne,  i.  e.  The  Autumn  Bergamot. 
This  is  a  fmaller  Pear  than  the  former,  but  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  Shape  ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  yellowifh  green, 
but  changes  to  a  faint  red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun  ; 
the  Flefli  is  melting,  and  its  Juice  is  richly  perfumed. 
It  is  a  great  Bearer,  ripens  the  End  of  September,  and 
is  one  of  the  beft  Pears  of  the  Seafon. 

33.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frutlu  autumnali  turbinato  viridi , 
ftriis  fanguineis  diftintla.  Tourn.  Bergamotte  de  Suiffe, 
i.  e.  The  Swifs  Bergamot.  This  Pear  is  fomewhat 
rounder  than  either  of  the  former  ;  the  Skin  is  tough, 
of  a  greenifh  Colour  ftriped  with  red  ;  the  Flefli  is 
melting,  and  full  of  Juice  but  is  not  fo  richly  per¬ 
fumed  as  either  of  the  former.  This  ripens  the  End 
of  September. 

34.  Pyrus  fativa,  frutlu  autumnali  fuaviffimo,  in  ore 
liquefeente.  Tourn.  Beurre  rouge,  i.  e.  The  red  Butter 
Pear.  It  is  called  l’Amboife,  and  in  Normandy  Ifam- 
bert ;  as  alfo  Beurre  gris,  i.  e.  The  gray  Butter  -,  and 
Beurre  vert,  it  e .  The  green  Butter  Pear.  All  thefe 
different  Names  of  Beurres  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  Difference  of  the  Colours  of  the  fame  Sort  of 
Pear,  which  is  either  owing  to  the  different  Expofure 
where  they  grew,  or  from  the  Stock,  thofe  upon  free 
Stocks  being  commonly  of  a  browner  Colour  than 
thofe  which  are  upon  Quince  Stocks,  whence  fome 
Perfons  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  different  Fruits, 
though  in  Reality  they  are  the  fame.  This  is  a  large 
long  Fruit  for  the  mofl  part  of  a  brown  Colour.  The 
Flefh.  is  very  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  fugary  Juice. 
It  ripens  the  Begining  of  Otlober ,  and,  when  gathered 
from  the  Tree,  is  one  of  the  very  beft  Sort  of  Pears 
we  have. 

35.  Pyrus  fativa,  frutlu  autumnali  turbinato  feffili 
fiavefcente,  &  in  ore  liquefeente.  Tourn.  Le  Doyenne,  i.  e. 
The  Dean’s  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  by  all  the  following 
Names ;  Saint  Michel,  i.  e.  Saint  Michael ;  Beurre 
blanc  d’Automne,  i.  e.  The  white  Autumn  Butter 
Pear;  Poire  de  Neige,  i.  e.  The  Snow  Pear;  Bonne 
Ente,  i.  e.  A  good  Graft ;  the  Carlifle  and  Valentia. 
This  is  a  large  fair  Fruit,  in  Shape  fomewhat  like  the 
grey  Beurre,  but  is  fhorter  and  rounder  ;  the  Skin  is 
fmooth,  and,  when  ripe,  changes  to  a  yellowifh  Colour ; 
the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  lull  of  Juice,  which  is  very 
cold,  but  it  will  not  keep  good  a  Week  after  it  is 
gathered,  being  very  fubjeeft  to  grow  meally  y  it  is  a 
very  indifferent  Fruit.  This  is  a  great  Bearer,  and 
ripens  the  Begining  of  Otlober. 

36.  Pyrus  fativa,  frutlu  autumnali  lengo  viridique 
odorato,  in  ore  liquefeente.  Tourn.  La  Verte-fongue,  i.  e. 
The  long  green  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Moiiille-bouche 
d’Automne,  i.  e.  The  Autumn  Mouth-water  Pear. 
This  is  a  long  Fruit,  which  is  very  green  when  ripe  ; 
the  Flefli  is  melting,  and  very  full  of  Juice,  which,  it 
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It  grows  upon  a  dry  warm  Soil,  and  a  free  Stock,  is 
very  fugary,  otherwife  it  is  but  a  very  indifferent  Pear. 
It  ripens  the  Middle  of  Oflober,  but  fome  Years  they 
will  keep  till  December. 

37.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruflu  autumnali  tuber  of 0  feffili  fac¬ 
cbarato ,  came  dura.  Dourn.  Mefilre  Jean  blanc  &  gris, 
i.  e.  The  white  and  gray  Monfieur  John.  Thefe,  al¬ 
though  made  two  Sorts  of  Fruit  by  many  Perfons,  are 
indubitably  the  fame  ;  the  Difference  of  their  Colour 
proceeding  from  the  different  Soils  and  Situations 
where  they  grow,  or  the  Stocks  on  which  they  are 
grafted.  This  Pear,  when  grafted  on  a  free  Stock, 
and  planted  on  a  middling  Soil,  neither  too  wet  nor 
over-dry,  is  one  of  the  beft  Autumn  Pears  yet  known  ; 
but  when  it  is  grafted  on  a  Quince  Stock,  it  is  very 
apt  to  be  ftony  ;  or  if  planted  on  a  very  dry  Soil,  is 
very  apt  to  be  fmall  and  good  for  little,  unlefs  the  Trees 
are  watered  in  dry  Seafons,  which  has  rendered  it  lefs 
efleemed  by  fome  Perfons,  who  have  not  confidered 
the  Caufe  of  their  Hardnefs  •,  for  when  it  is  rightly 
managed,  there  are  not  many  Pears  in  the  fame  Seafon 
to  be  compared  with  it.  This  is  a  large  roundifh  Fruit, 
the  Skin  is  rough,  and  commonly  of  a  brown  Colour  ; 
the  Flefh  is  breaking,  and  very  full  of  a  rich  fugared 
Juice.  It  ripens  the  End  of  Oflober ,  and  will  continue 
good  near  a  Month. 

38.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruflu  autumnali globofo ferrugineo, 
came  ienerd  fapidiffmd.  Dourn.  Mufcat  fleuri,  i.  e.  The 
flowered  Mufcat.  It  is  alfo  called  Mufcat  a  longue  queue 
d'Automne,  i.  e.  The  long  (talked  Mufcat  of  the  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  is  an  excellent  Pear,  of  a  middling  Size, 
and  round;  the  Skin  is  of  a  dark  red  Colour;  the 
Flefh  is  very  tender,  and  of  a  delicate  Flavour.  It  ri¬ 
pens  the  End  of  Oflober. 

39.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruflu  autumnali  globofo  ferrugi- 
neo ,  carne  Vifcidd.  Dourn.  Poire  de  Vigne,  A.  e.  The 
Vine  Pear.  This  is  a  round  Fruit,  of  a  middling  Size  ; 
the  Skin  of  a  dark  red  Colour;  the  Flefh  is  very  melt¬ 
ing,  and  full  of  a  clammy  Juice,  the  Stalk  is  very  long 
and  (lender.  The  Fruit  fhould  be  gathered  before  it 
be  full  ripe,  otherwife  it  grows  meally  and  foon  rots. 
It  ripens  the  End  of  Oflober. 

40.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruclu  autumnali  oblongo ,  dilute 
rufefcente ,  faccbarato ,  odoratiffmo.  Dourn.  Poire  Roufie- 
line,  i.  e.  The  Rouffeline  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  in 
Douraine ,  Le  Mufcat  a  longue  queue  de  la  fin  d’Au- 
tomne,  i.  e.  The  long  ftalked  Mufcat  of  the  End  of 
Autumn.  This  is  by  fome  Englijh  Gardeners  called 
the  Brute- bonne,  but  that  is  a  very  different  Fruit  from 
this.  It  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like  the  Rouffelet,  but  the 
Skin  of  this  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  greenifh  yellow  from 
the  Sun,  but  the  Side  next  the  Sun  is  of  a  deep  red  Co¬ 
lour,  with  fome  Spots  of  gray  ;  the  Flefh  is  very  ten¬ 
der  and  delicate  ;  the  Juice  is  very  fweet,  with  an  agree¬ 
able  Perfume.  It  ripens  the  Middle  of  Oflober ,  but 
muff  not  be  long  kept,  left  it  rot  in  the  Middle. 

41.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  oblongo  majorici- 
nereo.  Dourn.  Poire  Pendar,  i.  e.  The  Knave’s  Pear. 
This  is  very  like  the  Cafi'olette  Pear,  but  is  fomewhat 
larger;  the  Flelh  is  fine  and  tender;  the  Juice  is  very 
much  fugared.  It  ripens  the  End  of  Oflober. 

42.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  turbinato  tuberofo 
viridi  faccbarato ,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Dourn.  Sucre  vert, 
i.  e.  The  green  Sugar  Pear.  This  Pear  is  fhaped  like 
the  Winter  Thorn,  but  is  fmaller;  the  Skin  is  very 
fmooth  and  green  ;  the  Flelh  is  very  buttery  ;  the  Juice 
is  fugared,  and  of  an  agreeable  Flavour ;  but  it  is 
fbmetimes  fubjetft  to  be  ftony  in  the  Middle,  efpecially 
if  grafted  on  a  Quince  Stock. 

43.  Pyrus  fativa,  frutlu  autumnali  tuber  of  a  feffili,  c 
viridi  flavej cent e,  maculis  nigris  confperfo ,  carne  tenerd  fac- 
charatd\  Dourn.  La  Marquife,  i.  e.  The  Marquis’s 
Pear.  This  is  often  of  two  different  Shapes,  according 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  where  they  are  planted  ;  for 
when  the  Soil  is  dry,  the  Fruit  very  much  refembles  a 
fine  Blanquet ;  but  when  the  Soil  is  very  rich  and  moift, 
it  grows  much  larger.  It  is  a  well  fhaped  Pear,  flat  at 
the  Top;  the  F,ye  is  fmall  and  hollowed  ;  the  Skin  is 
of  a  greenifh  yellow,  a  little  inclining  to  red  on  the  Side 
next  the  Sun.  If  this  Pear  does  not  change  yellow  in 


ripening,  it  is  feldom  good ;  but  if  it  does,  the  F 
will  be  tender  and  delicate,  very  full  of  Juice,  w} 
is  fugared.  It  ripens  the  Begining  of  November. 

44.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  oblongo ,  -pa) 
albido ,  partem  rufefcente.  The  Chat-brule,  i.  e.  ' 
Bur, it  Cat.  It  is  alfo  called  Pucelle  de  Xaintonge, 
The  Virgin  of  Xaintonge.  This  is  a  fmall  oblong  Pi 
fhaped  much  like  the  Martin  Sec,  but  differs  Iron 
in  Colour  ;  this  being  of  a  pale  Colour  on  one  S 
but  of  a  dark  brown  on  the  other ;  the  Skin  is  fmoo 
the  Flefh  is  tender  but  dry,  and,  if  kept  a  fhort  Ti 
is  apt  to  grow  meally.  It  is  in  eating  the  Begining 
November. 

45.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  globofo  feffili. 
albido  fiavefcente.  Le  Befideri.  It  is  fo  called  from 
ri,  which  is  a  Foreft  in  Bretagne ,  between  Rennes 
Nantes,  where  this  Pear  was  found.  This  is  a  mic 
fized  round  Pear,  of  a  pale  green,  inclining  to  a  ; 
lowifh  Colour  ;  the  Stalk  is  very  long  and  flender; 
Flefh  is  dry,  and  but  very  indifferent  for  eating,  bu 
bakes  well.  It  ripens  the  Middle  of  November. 

4 6.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  feffili,  e  viridi 
vefcente,  maculato ,  utrinque  umbilicato ,  in  ore  liquefcei 
Dourn.  The  Crafane,  or  Bergamot  Crafane.  It  is ; 
called  Beurre  Plat,  i.  e.  The  flat  Butter  Pear.  Thi: 
a  middle  fized  Pear,  hollowed  at  the  Crown  like  an  l 
pie  ;  the  Stalk  is  very  long  and  crooked  ;  the  Skir 
rough,  of  a  greenifh  yellow  Colour  when  ripe,  cove 
over  with  a  ruffet  Coat ;  the  Flefh  is  extremely  ten 
and  buttery,  and  is  full  of  a  rich  fugared  Juice,  anc 
the  very  beft  Pear  of  the  Seafon.  This  is  in  eating 
Middle  of  November. 

47.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruflu  brumali  turbinato  feffili 
vefcente  faccbarato  odorato ,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Dourn.  L; 
fac  ou  la  Dauphine,  i.  e.  The  Lanfac  or  Dauph 
Pear.  This  Pear  is  commonly  about  the  Size  0 
Bergamot ,  of  a  roundifh  Figure,  flat  towards  the  He 
but  a  little  produced  towards  tl^e  Stalk ;  the  Skin 
fmooth,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour  ;  the  Flefh 
yellow,  tender,  and  melting  ;  the  Juice  is  fugared,  a 
a  little  perfumed  ;  the  Eye  is  very  large,  as  is  alfo 
Flower,  and  the  Stalk  is  long  and  ftrait.  When  ti 
Pear  is  upon  a  free  Stock,  and  planted  on  a  good  Sc 
it  is  one  of  the  beft  Fruits  of  the  Seafon  ;  but  when  ii 
on  a  Quince  Stock,  or  upon  a  very  dry  Soil,  the  Fr 
will  be  fmall,  ftony,  and  worth  little.  It  ripens 
End  of  November. 

48.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  oblongo,  partim 
tense,  partim  dilute  ferrugineo,  faccbarato,  odorato.  Dow 
Martin  Sec,  i.  e.  The  Dry  Martin.  This  is  fometiir 
called  the  Dry  Martin  of  Champagne,  to  diftinguifh 
from  another  Dry  Martin  of  Burgundy.  This  Pear 
almoft  like  the  Rouffelet  in  Shape  and  Colour,  whi 
has  occafioned  fome  Perfons  to  give  it  the  Name 
Winter  Rufielet.  It  is  an  oblong  Pear,  whofe  Skin 
of  a  deep  ruffet  Colour  on  one  Side,  but  the  other  Si 
is  inclining  to  a  red  ;  the  Flefh  is  breaking  and  find 
the  Juice  is  fugared,  with  a  little  Perfume,  and 


grafted  on  a  free  Stock,  is  an  excellent  Pear, 


but  if1 


be  on  a  Quince  Stock,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  ftony.  It 
in  eating  the  End  of  November,  but  if  they  were  pel 
mited  to  hang  their  full  Time  on  the  Tree,  will  ke 
good  two  Months. 

49.  Pyrus  fativa ,  fruflu  brumali  magno  feffili ,  e  J 

nereo  fiavefcente.  Dourn.  La  Villaine  d’Anjou,  i.e.T 
Villain  of  Anjou.  It  is  alfo  called  Poire  Tulipee,  i. 9 
The  Tulip  Pear,  and  Bigarrade,  i.  e.  The  Great  Grand 
This  is  a  large  round  Pear,  with  a  very  long  fiend. 
Stalk  ;  the  Skin  is  of  4  pale  yellow  Colour ;  the  Flej 
is  breaking,  but  not  very  full  of  Juice.  This  is 
eating  the  End  of  November.  I 

50.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  fiavefcente  odcr\ 
tiffimo,  pediculo  craffiori.  Dourn.  Poire  de  gros  queue,  i- 
The  large  ftalked  Pear.  This  is  a  large  roundifh  Pes 
with  a  yellow  Skin ;  the  Stalk  is  very  thick,  fro 


whence  it  had  the  Name;  the  Flefh.  is  breaking 


ai 


dry,  and  has  a  very,  mufky  Flavour;  but  it  is  apt 
be  ftony,  efpecially  if  it  be  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  ji 
grafted  on  a  Quince  Stock,  as  are  moft  of  the  perfume 
Pears. 

51,  Pyr’,' 
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Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  brumali  turUnato  rufefcente 
to.  L’Amadote,  i.  e.  The  Amadot  Pear.  This 
niddle  fized  Pear,  fomewhat  long,  but  flat  at  the 
•  the  Skin  is  generally  rough,  and  of  a  ruflet  Co- 
■  the  Flefh  is  dry  and  high  flavoured,  if  grafted 
free  Stock.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  generally 
iy,  and  is  efteemed  the  belt  Sort  of  Pears  for  Stocks 
aft  the  melting  Pears  upon,  becaufe  it  gives  them 
of  its  fine  muflky  Flavour.  It  is  in  eating  the 
ning  of  December ,  but  will  keep  good  fix  Weeks. 

;>  Pvrus  fativa,  frudlu  brumali ,  .globofo,  dilute  vi- 
,  tuberofo ,  pitndlato,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  Petit 
i,  e.  Little  Lard  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Bouvar 
Roulette  d’Anjou,  i.  e.  The  Ruflet  of  Anjou  ;  and 
idont,  and  Marveille  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  The  Wonder 
,e  Winter.  This  Pear  is  of  the  Size  and  Shape  of 
Vmbret  or  Lefchaflerie,  but  the  Skin  is  of  a  clear 
a  Colour,  and  a  little  fpoted  ;  the  Stalk  is  pretty 
and  (lender  •,  the  Eye  is  large,  and  deeply  hol- 
d  •,  the  Flefh  is  extremely  fine,  and  melting ;  the 
e  is  much  fugared,  and  has  an  agreeable  mufky 
our.  It  is  in  eating  the  Middle  of  December ,  and 
:eemed  one  of  the  belt  Fruits  in  thatSeafon.  This 
tter  on  a  free  Stock  than  upon  the  Quince. 

3.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frudlu  brumali  longo  e  viridi  albi- 
?,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  Louifebonne,  i.  e.  The 
d  Lewis  Pear.  This  Pear  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
St.  Germain,  or  the  Autumn  Verte-longue,  but  is 
quite  lo  much  pointed  •,  the  Stalk  is  very  fhort, 
y,  and  fomewhat  bent  •,  the  Eye  and  the  Flower 
fmall  •,  'the  Skin  is  very  fmooth  •,  the  Colour  is 
n,  inclining  to  a  white  when  ripe  ;  the  Flefh  is  ex- 
iely  tender  and  full  of  Juice,  which  is  very  fweet, 
dally  when  it  grows  upon  a  dry  Soil,  otherwife  it 
)t  to  be  very  large  and  ill  tafted.  It  is  in  eating  the 
ining  of  December. 

p  Pyrus  fativa ,  frudlu  brumali ,  tuberofo ,  e  viridi 
■ fente ,  punk  at  0,  faccharato.  Tourn.  Poire  de  Cbl- 
,  i.  e.  The  Colmar  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Poire 
me,  the  Manna  Pear,  and  Bergamotte  tardive,  the 
Burgamot.  This  Pear  is  fomewhat  like  a  Boncre- 
in  Shape,  but  the  Head  is  flat ;  the  Eye  is  large, 
deeply  hollowed ;  the  Middle  is  larger  than  the 

d,  and  is  floped  toward  the  Stalk,  which  is  fhort, 

e,  and  a  little  bent  j  the  Skin  is  green,  with  a  few 
iwifh  Spots  ;  but  is  fometimes  a  little  coloured  on 
Side  next  the  Sun  •,  the  Flefh  is  very  tender,  and 
Juice  is  greatly  fugared.  It  is  in  eating  the  latter 
1  of  December ,  but  will  often  keep  good  till  the  End 
January,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  Fruits  of 
Seafon. 

5.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frudlu  brumali ,  globofo ,  citriformi , 
fcente ,  pun  A  at  0,  in  ore  liquefcente ,  faccharato ,  odora- 
no.  Tourn.  L’Efchaflerie.  It  is  alfo  called  Yerte- 
*ue  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  The  Winter  long  green  Pear, 
Befideri  Landri,  i.  e.  The  Landry  Wilding.  This 
r  is  fhaped  like  a  Citron  ;  the  Skin  is  fmooth,  and 
a  green  Colour,  with  fome  Spots  while  it  hangs  on 
Tree,  but  as  it  ripens,  it  becomes  of  a  yellowifh 
our ;  the  Stalk  is  ftrait  and  long ;  the  Eye  is  fmall, 
not  hollowed  ;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  buttery  •, 
Juice  is  fugared,  with  a  little  Perfume.  It  is  in 
ng  the  latter  End  of  December. 

1 6.  Py  rus  fativa ,  frudlu  brumali  longo ,  e  viridi  jlave- 
(e,  in  ore  liquefcente,  faccharato.  Tourn.  Le  Virgoule, 
La  Virgouleufe.  It  is  alfo  called  Bujaleuf,  and 
unbrette  ;  and  Poire  de  Glafle,  i.  e.  The  Ice  Pear 
j afcoigne  but  it  is  called  Virgoule ,  from  a  Village 
that  Name  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  St.  Leonard  in 
wufm ,  where  it  was  raifed  and  fcnt  to  Paris  by  the 
rquis  of  Chambret.  This  Pear  is  large,  long,  and 
t  green  Colour,  inclining  to  yellow  as  it  ripens ;  the 
lk  is  fhort,  flefhy,  and  a  little  bent ;  the  Eye  is  of  a 
Idling  Size,  and  a  little  hollowed  ;  the  Skin  is  very 
>oth,  and  fometimes  a  little  coloured  towards  the 
1 ;  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  Juice.  It 
treating  the  latter  End  of  December ,  and  will  con- 
Je  good  till  the  End  of  January ,  and  is  efteemed  one 
the  beft  Fruits  of  the  Seafon  ;  but  the  Tree  is  very 
to  produce  vigorous  Shoots,  and  the  Bloftbms  be- 
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ing  generally  produced  at  the  extreme  Part  of  the  Shoot, 
where  they  are  fhortened,  the  Fruit  will  be  entirely 
cut  away,  which  is  the  Reafon  it  is  condemned  as  a  bad 
Bearer;  but  when  it  is  grafted  on  a  free  Stock,  it  ought 
to  be  allowed  at  leaft  forty  Feet  to  lpread  ;  and  if  upon 
a  Quince  Stock,  it  fhould  be  allowed  upwards  of  thirty 
Feet,  and  the  Branches  trained  in  againft  the  Efpalier 
or  Wall,  at  full  Length,  in  a  horizontal  Pofition,  as 
they  are  produced.  Where  this  Tree  is  thus  treated,  it 
will  bear  very  plentifully,  and  the  Fruit  will  be  good. 

57.  Pyrus  fativa  fpinofa ,  frudlu  globofo ,  fejjili ,  for- 
rugineo,  in  ore  liquefcente ,  Jaccharato ,  cdoratifhno.  Tourn . 
Poire  d’Ambrette.  This  is  fo  called  from  its  mufky 
Flavour,  which  refembles  the  Smell  of  the  Sweet  Sul¬ 
tan  Flower,  which  is  called  Ambrette  in  France.  This 
Pear  is  like  the  Lefchaflerie  in  Shape,  but  is  of  a  ruflet 
Colour ;  the  Eye  is  larger,  and  more  hollowed ;  the 
Flefh  is  melting,  and  the  Juice  is  richly  fugared  and 
perfumed  ;  the  Seeds  are  large  and  black,  and  the  Cells 
in  which  they  are  lodged  are  very  large  •,  the  Wood  is 
very  thorny,  efpecially  when  grafted  on  free  Stocks. 
The  Fruit  is  in  eating  the  latter  End  of  December ,  and 
continues  good  till  the  latter  End  of  January ,  and  is 
efteemed  a  very  good  Fruit  by  moft  People. 

58.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  brumali ,  magno,  pyramidato, 
albido ,  in  ore  liquefcente ,  faccharato ,  odorato.  Tourn.  E- 
pine  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  Winter- thorn  Pear.  This  is  a  large 
fine  Pear,  nearly  of  a  pyramidal  Figure ;  the  Skin  is 
fmooth,  and  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  inclining  to  yel¬ 
low  as  it  ripens  ;  the  Stalk  is  fhort  and  (lender  •,  the 
Flefh  is  melting  and  buttery  ;  the  Juice  is  very  fweet, 
and  in  a  dry  Seafon,  is  highly  perfumed  ;  but  when  it 
is  planted  on  a  moift  Soil,  or  the  Seafon  proves  wet,  it 
is  very  infipid,  fo  that  it  fhould  never  be  planted  on 
a  ftrong  Soil.  It  ripens  the  End  of  December ,  and  will 
continue  good  two  Months. 

59.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frudlu  brumali  longo ,  e  viridi  fia- 
vefcenle ,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  La  Saint  Germain, 
i.  e.  The  St.  Germain  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  L’lneon- 
nlie  de  la  Fare,  i.  e.  The  Unknown  of  La  Fare-,  it  be¬ 
ing  firft  difeovered  upon  the  Banks  of  a  River  which  is 
called  by  that  Name,  in  the  Parifh  of  St.  Germain.  This 
is  a  large  long  Pear,  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour  when 
ripe  •,  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  very  full  of  Juice,  which 
in  a  dry  Seafon,  or  if  planted  on  a  warm  dry  Soil,  is 
very  fweet ;  but  when  it  is  planted  on  a  moift  Soil,  the 
Juice  is  very  apt  to  be  harfh  and  auftere,  which  renders 
it  lefs  efteemed  by  fome  Perfons,  though  in  general  it  is 
greatly  valued.  This  is  in  eating  from  the  End  of  De¬ 
cember  till  February. 

60.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  brumali  tuberofo  fubacido  fla- 
vefeente  pundiato.  Tourn.  Saint  Auftin.  This  is  about 
the  Size  of  a  middling  Virgoule  Pear,  but  is  fomewhat 
fhorter  and  flenderer  near  the  Stalk  •,  the  Skin  is  of  a 
fine  Citron  Colour,  fpoted  with  red  on  the  Side  next  the 
Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  tender,  but  not  buttery,  and  is  pretty 
full  of  Juice,  which  is  often  a  little  (harp,  which  to 
fome  Perfons  is  difagreeable,  but  others  value  it  on 
that  Account.  This  is  in  eating  in  December,  and  will 
continue  good  two  Months. 

61.  Pyrus  fativa,  frudlu  brumali  pyramidato,  partim 
purpureo ,  pundlis  nigris  confperfo ,  flavefeente.  Tourn. 
Boncretien  d’Efpagne,  i.  e.  The  Spanifh  Boncretien. 
This  is  a  large  Pear,  of  a  pyramidal  Form,  of  a  fine 
red  or  purple  Colour  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  and  full 
of  fmall  black  Spots ;  the  other  Side  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
Colour,  the  Flefh  is  breaking,  and  when  it  is  on  a  light 
rich  Soil,  and  grafted  on  a  free  Stock,  its  Juice  is  very 
fweet.  It  ripens  in  the  End  of  December,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  good  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks.  If  this  be  grafted 
on  a  Quince  Stock,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  dry  and  ftony. 
This  is  a  very  good  Fruit  for  baking. 

62.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frudlu  brumali ,  magno ,  oblongo , 
turbinato,  ferrugineo ,  utrinque  umbilicato.  Tourn.  Poire 
de  Livre,  i.  e.  The  Pound  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Gros 
Ratteau  Gris,  i.e.  The  gray  raked  Pear-,  and  Poire 
d’Amour,  i.  e.  The  lovely  Pear.  In  England  this  is 
called  Parkinfon’s  Warden,  or  the  Black  Pear  of  Wor- 
cefter.  This  is  a  very  large  Pear,  each  of  which  com- 

I  monly  weighs  a  Pound  or  more  ;  the  Skin  is  rough,  and 
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of  an  obfcure  red  Colour  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  but 
fomewhat  paler  on  the  other  Side ;  the  Stalk  is  very 
fhort,  and  the  Eye  is  greatly  hollowed.  This  is  not  fit 
for  eating,  but  bakes  or  flews  exceeding  well,  and  is  in 
Seafon  from  December  to  March. 

63.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frultu  brumali  parvo  flavefcente , 
maculis  rubric  confperfo.  Tourn.  Befi  de  Caffoy,  i.  e.  The 
Wilding  of  Cafl'oy ,  a  Foreft  in  Bretagne ,  where  it  was 
diicovered,  and  pafles  under  the  Name  of  RoufTet  d’ An¬ 
jou.  It  is  alfo  called  Petit  Beurre  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  Small 
Winter  Butter  Pear.  This  is  a  fmall  oblong  Pear,  of 
a  yellowifh  Colour,  fpoted  with  red  •,  the  Flefh  is  melt¬ 
ing,  and  the  Juice  is  very  rich.  It  is  in  eating  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January.  This  is  a  prodigious  Bearer,  and 
commonly  produces  its  Fruit  in  large  Cluflers,  provided 
it  be  not  too  much  pruned  ;  for  it  generally  produces 
its  Bloffom  Buds  at  the  Extremity  of  its  Shoots,  which 
if  fhortened,  the  Fruit  would  be  cut  away.  There  was 
a  Tree  of  this  Kind  in  the  Gardens  of  Camden-houfe 
near  Kenfington ,  which  generally  produced  a  great 
Quantity  of  Fruit. 

64.  Pyrus  fativa,  frultu  brumali  turbinato  in<equali , 
venire  tumido ,  par tim  purpurea,  partim  flavefcente.  ‘Tourn. 
Ronville.  It  is  alfo  called  Hocrenaille  and  Martin-fire, 
i.  e.  The  Lord  Martin  Pear.  This  Pear  is  about  the 
Size  and  Shape  of  a  large  Rouffelet ;  the  Eye  is  of  a 
middling  Size,  and  hollowed  a  little ;  the  Middle  of 
the  Pear  is  generally  fwelled  more  on  one  Side  than  on 
the  other,  but  is  equally  extended  towards  the  Stalk ; 
the  Skin  is  very  fmooth  and  foft,  and  is  of  a  lively  red 
Colour  next  the  Sun,  but  on  the  other  Side  it  changes 
yellow  as  it  ripens.  The  Flefh  is  breaking  and  full  of 
Juice,  which  is  very  fweet  and  a  little  perfumed;  but 
if  grafted  on  a  Quince  Stock,  is  very  apt  to  be  fmall 
and  (tony. 

65.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruit u  brumali  citriformi  flave¬ 
fcente  duro  mofchato  odoratiflimo.  Tourn.  Citron  d’Hy¬ 
ver,  i.  e.  The  Winter  Citron  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  the 
Mufk  Orange  Pear,  in  fome  Places.  This  is  a  pretty 
large  Pear,  in  Shape  and  Colour  very  like  an  Orange 
or  Citron,  from  whence  it  had  its  Name.  The  Flefh 
is  hard  and  dry,  and  very  fubjeCt  to  be  flony,  for  which 
Reafons  it  is  not  valued  as  an  eating  Pear,  but  will 
bake  very  well.  It  is  in  Seafon  from  December  to 
March. 

66.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frultu  brumali  oblongo,  e  viridi  fla¬ 
vefcente,  faccharato,  faporis  aufteri.  Tourn.  Rouffelet 
d’Hyver,  i.  e.  The  Winter  Ruffelet.  This  is  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  Pear  as  is  called  the  Dry  Mar¬ 
tin,  but  it  is  very  different  from  that  in  feveral  Parti¬ 
culars.  The  Colour  of  this  is  a  greenifh  yellow,  in¬ 
clining  to  brown ;  the  Stalk  is  long  and  flender,  and 
the  Flefh  is  buttery  and  melting,  and  generally  full  of 
Juice,  which  is  very  fweet,  but  the  Skin  is  apt  to  con¬ 
tain  an  auftere  Juice,  fo  that  if  it  be  not  pared,  it  is 
apt  to  be  difagreeable  to  many  Perfons  Palates.  It  is 
in  eating  in  January  and  February. 

67.  Pyrus  fativa  Piltavienfls ,  frultu  brumali  globofo 
feflili  faccharato  odorato .  Tourn.  Poire  Portail,  i.  e.  The 
Gate  Pear.  This  Pear  was  difcovered  in  the  Province 
of  Poiltou,  where  it  was  fo  much  efleemed,  that  they 
prefered  it  to  molt  other  Fruit,  though  in  the  Opinion 
of  the  mofl  curious  Judges,  it  does  not  deferve  the  great 
Character  which  is  given  to  it  •,  for  it  rarely  happens 
that  it  proves  good  for  eating,  being  generally  dry,  fto- 
ny,  and  hard,  unlefs  in  extraordinary  Seafons,  and  up¬ 
on  a  very  good  Soil.  This  mufl  always  be  grafted  on  a 
free  Stock,  and  fhould  be  planted  on  a  light  rich  Soil  ; 
and  in  very  dry  Seafons  the  Trees  fhould.  be  watered, 
otherwife  the  Fruit  will  be  flony.  It  is  in  Seafon  from 
January  to  March,  and  bakes  well. 

68.  Pyrus  fativa,  frultu  brumali  magno  globofo  fla¬ 
vefcente,  punllis  rufis  confperfo.  Tourn.  Franc-real.  It 
is  alfo  called  Fin-or  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  The  Golden  End  of 
Winter.  This  is  a  very  large  Pear,  almoft  of  a  globu¬ 
lar  Figure ;  the  Skin  is  yellow  fpoted  with  red  ;  the 
Stalk  is  fhort,  and  the  Wood  of  the  Tree  meally.  The 
Flefh  of  this  Pear  is  dry,  and  very  apt  to  be  flony,  but 
it  bakes  exceeding  well,  and  continues  good  from  Ja¬ 
nuary  till  March. 
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69.  Pyrus  fativa,  frultu  brumali  turbinato  feflili 1 . 

acido  flavefcente,  punllis  afperioribus  confperfo.  T0l 
Bergamotte  Bugi.  It  is  alfo  called  Bergamotte  de  f  [ 
que,  i.  e.  The  Eafler  Bergamot.  It  is  a  laro-e  p( ' 
almoft  round,  but  is  a  little  produced  in  Leiunh  1 
wards  the  Stalk;  the  Eye  is  flat  and  the  Skin  i^gre 
having  many  rough  Protuberances  like  Spots  difper  1 
all  over,  but,  as  it  ripens,  becomes  yellowifh;  » 
Flefh  is  breaking,  and  in  a  good  Seafon  the  Juice  ; 
fweet;  but  it  mufl  have  a  free  Stock,  a  Souths 
Wall,  and  have  a  good  Soil,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to 
flony  and  auftere.  It  is  in  eating  from  February  I 
April.  J  ' 

70.  Le  Muscat  d’Alleman,  i.  e.  The  Gen  , 
Mufcat.  This  is  an  excellent  Pear,  more  lono-  tl  , 
round,  of  the  Shape  of  the  Winter-royal,  but°is  j 
toward  the  Eye,  and  is  more  ruffet,  and  of  a  red  (  . 
lour  next  the  Sun  ;  it  is  buttery,  melting,  and  a  li;  * 
mufky.  This  is  in  eating  in  March ,  April,  and  for  • 
times  in  May,  if  it  keeps  fo  long. 

71.  Le  Bergamotte  d’Hollande,  i.  e.  Th th 
lands  Bergamot ;  it  is  large  and  round,  of  the  Shape 
the  ordinary  Bergamot.  The  Colour  is  greenifh,  : 
Flefh  is  half  buttery  and  tender,  the  Juice  is  highly  1 
voured.  This  is  a  very  good  Pear,  and  will  keep 
April. 

72.  Le  Poire  de  Naples,  i.  e.  The  Pear  of 
pies.  This  is  a  pretty  large,  long,  greenifh  Pear ;  1 
Flefh  is  half  breaking  ;  the  Juice  is  fweet,  and  a  lit 
vinous.  It  is  in  eating  in  March.  I  am  in  Doubt  w] 
ther  this  Pear  is  not  in  fome  Places  taken  for  a  Sa 
Germain,  for  there  is  a  Pear  in  fome  Gardens,  v< 
like  the  Saint  Germain,  which  will  keep  till  April ,  a 
this  Pear  agrees  with  the  Characters  of  that.  It  is  a 
ed  in  England  the  Eafler  St.  Germain. 

73.  Pyrus  fativa,  frultu  brumali  magno  pyramidato 
flavo  nonnihil  rubente.  Tourn.  Boncretien  d’Hyver,  i 
The  Winter  Boncretien  Pear.  This  Pear  is  very  lai 
and  long,  of  a  pyramidal  Figure  ;  the  Skin  is  of  a  y 
lowifh  Colour,  but  the  Side  next  the  Sun  inclines  t< 
foft  red  ;  the  Flefh  is  tender  and  breaking,  and  is  vi 
full  of  rich  fugared  Juice.  This  is  efleemed  in  Fra 
one  of  the  beft  Winter  Pears,  but  in  England  it  is  f 
dom  fo  good ;  though  I  am  fully  fatisfied,  if  it  w< 
grafted  on  a  free  Stock,  and  planted  in  a  good  Sc 
againft  a  Wall  expofed  to  the  South-eaft,  and  1 
Branches  trained  at  full  Length,  it  might  be  render 
more  acceptable  than  it  is  at  prefent  in  England. 

74.  Pyrus  fativa,  frultu  brumali  magno ,  cy  don't  <e 
cie,  partim  flavo ,  partim  purpureo.  Tourn.  Catillac 
Cadillac.  1  his  is  a  large  Pear,  fhaped  fomewhat  li 
a  Quince ;  the  Skin  is  tor  the  mofl  part  of  a  yell 
Colour,  but  changes  to  a  deep  red  on  the  Side  next  t 
Sun  ;  the  Flefh  is  hard,  and  the  Juice  auftere,  but  it 
a  very  good  Fruit  for  baking,  and  being  a  plenti 
Bearer,  deferves  a  Place  in  every  good  Collection 
Fruit.  It  will  be  good  from  Chriftmas  to  April, 
longer. 

75.  Pyrus  fativa,  frultu  brumali  oblongo  flavefcen 
punllis  rubris  confperfo.  La  Paftorelle.  This  Pear  is; 
the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  fine  Rouffelet;  the  Stalk: 
fhort  and  crooked  ;  the  Skin  is  fomewhat  rough,  0: 
yellowifh  Colour,  fpoted  with  red  ;  the  Flefh  is  tenc 
and  buttery,  and  when  it  grows  on  a  dry  Soil,  the  Juii 
is  very  fweet ;  but  on  a  wet  Soil,  or  in  moift  Years, 
is  fubjeCt  to  have  an  auftere  Tafte.  This  Pear  is 
eating  in  February  and  March. 

76.  Pyrus  fativa,  frultu  brumali  fejfili,  partim  ji 
vefcente,  partim  purpurafcente.  T ourn.  La  Double  Flei 
i.  e.  The  double-flowering  Pear.  This  is  fo  calle 
becaufe  the  Flowers  have  a  double  Range  of  Petals 
Leaves.  It  is  a  large  fhort  Pear ;  the  Stalk  is  loi 
and  ftrait ;  the  Skin  is  very  fmooth,  and  of  a  yellowi 
Colour,  but  the  Side  next  the  Sun  is  commonly  of 
fine  red  or  purple  Colour.  This  is  by  fome  efteem 
for  eating,  but  it  is  generally  too  auftere  in  this  Cou I 
try  for  that  Purpofe.  It  is  the  beft  Pear  in  the  Worl 
for  Baking  or  Compofts.  It  is  good  from  February  ^ 
May. 

77.  PyrI 
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j.  PyrIjs  fativa,  fruClu  brumali  cblongo;  par  tint  fla- 
nte,  partim  pur  pur  af cent  e.  Saint  Martial.  It  is  alfo 
:d  in  Tome  Places  Poire  Angelique,  i.  e.  The  An- 
:  Pear.  This  Pear  is  oblong,  in  Shape  like  the 
cretien,  but  not  fo  large,  and  a  little  flater  at  the 
;  it  has  a  very  long  Stalk  •,  the  Skin  is  fmooth 
yellowifh,  but  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun  it  turns  to 
rplilh  Colour;  the  Flefh  is  tender  and  buttery,  and 
Juice  is  very  fiweet.  This  is  in  eating  in  February 
March ,  and  will  keep  very  long. 

S.  Pyrus  fativa,  fruClu  brumali  cblongo,  partim  al- 
,  partim  purpureo  odorato ,  faccharato.  La  Poire  de 
umontelle,  or  Befi  de  Chaumontelle,  i.  e.  The 
ding  of  Chaumontelle.  This  Pear  is  in  Shape  fome- 
t  like  the  Autumn  Beurre,  but  is  flater  at  the 
wn ;  the  Skin  is  a  little  rough,  of  a  pale  green  Co- 
,  but  turns  to  a  purplifh  Colour  next  the  Sun  ; 
flefh  is  melting  ;  the  Juice  is  very  rich,  and  a  lit- 
ierfumed.  It  is  in  eating  from  November  to  January , 
is  efteemed  by  fome  as  the  belt  late  Pear  yet 
wn. 

9.  Py  rus  fdtiva ,  fruClu  brumali  globofo  fejfili  cinereo 
Pis  amplis  obfeurioribus  confperfo.  ‘Tourn.  Carmelite, 
s  is  a  middle  fized  Pear,  of  a  roundifh  Form  ; 
Skin  is  of  a  gray  Colour  on  one  Side,  but  is  inclin- 
to  a  red  on  the  other,  having  fome  broad  Spots  of 
irk  Colour  all  over;  the  Flefh  is  commonly  hard 
dry,  fo  that  it  is  not  very  much  efteemed.  It  is  in 
on  in  March. 

0.  Pyrus  fativa ,  frudu  brumali  maxima pyramidato, 
‘evirente.  The  Union  Pear,  otherwife  called  Dr. 
laid s  St.  Germain.  This  is  a  very  large  long  Pear, 

1  deep  green  Colour,  but  the  Side  next  the  Sun 
1  fometimes  change  to  a  red  as  it  ripens.  This  is 
fit  for  eating,  but  bakes  very  well ;  and  being  a 
,t  Bearer,  and  a  very  large  Fruit,  deferves  a  Place 
very  good  Collection.  It  is  in  Seafon  from  Chrijl- 
to  April. 

'here  are  many  other  Sorts  of  Pears,  which  are  Hill 
inued  in  fome  old  Gardens  ;  but  as  thofe  here  men- 
ed  are  the  beft  Sorts  known  at  prefent,  it  would  be 
llefs  to  enumerate  a  great  Quantity  of  ordinary 
it;  fince  every  one  who  intends  to  plant  Fruit  Trees, 
rather  choofe  thofe  which  are  the  molt  valued,  the 
)ence  and  Trouble  being  the  fame  for  a  bad  Sort  of 
it  as  a  good  one.  Indeed  I  have  inferted  many  more 
1  are  really  worth  planting,  in  order  to  pleafe  fuch 
»  are  fond  of  a  great  Variety  ;  but  whoever  hath  a 
id  to  make  Choice  of  fuch  only  as  are  good,  may 
ly  diftinguifh  them,  by  attending  to  the  Account 
:n  of  each  Sort,  and  hereby  every  Perfon  is  at  Li- 
:y  to  pleafe  himfelf ;  for  it  is  not  every  one  who  pre- 
a  Beurre  Pear,  though  that  is  generally  efteemed 
very  beft  in  its  proper  Seafon  ;  there  are  fome  who 
lire  the  Meflire  Jean,  for  the  Firmnefs  of  its  Flefh, 
ch  to  others  is  a  great  Objection  againft  it ;  fo  that  as 
ie  efteem  the  breaking,  and  others  the  melting 
rs,  I  have  diftinguifhed  them  by  their  Defcriptions 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  every  one  may  make  Choice 
he  Kinds  of  Fruits  which  are  agreeable  to  their  Pa- 
s ;  and  the  different  Seafons  in  which  each  Kind  is 
ating,  being  exhibited  (allowing  a  little  for  the  Dif- 
nce  of  Seafons,  which  are  earlier  fome  Years  than 
ers)  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  a  Perfon  to  make  a 
leCtion  of  good  Pears  to  fucceed  each  other  through- 
the  Seafon  of  thefe  Fruits,  both  for  eating  and 
:ing. 

The  Time  of  each  Fruit  ripening,  as  here  fet  down, 
iken  at  a  Medium  for  feven  Years,  and  in  the  Neigh- 
irhood  of  London ,  where  all  Sorts  of  Fruit  generally 
:n  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  earlier  than  in  almoft 
Part  of  England  ;  and  it  is  very  obvious  to  every 
fon  who  will  attend  to  the  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees, 
t  their  Time  of  ripening  is  accelerated  by  long  Cul- 
*ion  ;  for  many  of  the  Sorts  of  Pears,  which  fome 
irs  paft  rarely  became  ripe  in  England ,  unlefs  they 
w  againft  the  beft  afpeCted  Walls,  are  now  found 
ipen  extremely  well  on  Efpaliers  and  Dwarfs  ;  and 
le  Pears  which  feldom  were  in  eating  till  January , 
ripe  two  Months  earlier.  There  is  alfo  a  very  great 
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Difference  in  their  Time  of  ripening  in  different  Sea- 
Tons,  for  I  have  known  the  Fruit  of  a  Pear  Tree  in  one 
Year  all  ripe  and  gone  by  the  Middle  of  October,  and 
the  very  next  Year  the  Fruit  of  the  fame  Tree  has  not 
been  fit  to  eat  till  the  End  of  December ,  fo  that  Allow¬ 
ance  fhould  be  made  for  thefe  Accidents.  The  Befi  de 
Chaumontelle  Pear,  about  thirty  Years  paft,  was  fel¬ 
dom  fit  to.  eat  before  February,  and  has  continued  good 
till  the  Middle  of  April ;  but  now  this  Pear  is  com¬ 
monly  ripe  in  November ;  and  when  it  is  planted  on  a 
warm  Soil,  and  againft  a  good  afpeCted  Wall,  it  is  in 
eating  the  Middle  of  October.  This  forwarding  of  the 
feveral  Kinds  of  Pears,  may  be  in  fome  Meafure  owing 
to  the  Stocks  upon  which  they  are  grafted ;  for  if  thev 
are  grafted  upon  early  Summer  Pear  Stocks,  they  will 
ripen  much  earlier  than  when  they  are  upon  hard  Win¬ 
ter  Pear  Stocks;  and  if  fome  of  the  very  foft  melting 
Pears  were  grafted  upon  fuch  Stocks  as  are  railed  from 
the  moft  auftere  Fruit,  fuch  as  are  never  fit  to  eat,  and 
of  which  the  beft  Perry  is  made,  it  would  improve  thofe 
Fruits,  and  continue  them  much  longer  good;  or  if 
the  common  free  Stocks  were  firft  grafted  with  any  of 
thefe  hard  Winter  Pears,  and  when  they  have  grown  a 
Year,  then  to  graft  or  bud  thefe  foft  melting  Pears  up¬ 
on  them,  it  would  have  the  fame  Effect ;  but  the  Pears 
fo  raifed  will  require  a  Year’s  more  Growth  in  the  Nur- 
fery,  and  confequently  cannot  be  fold  at  the  fame  Price 
as  thofe  which  are  raifed  in  the  common  Method,  thefe 
requiring  to  be  twice  buded  or  grafted,  fo  that  there  is 
double  Labour,  befide  ftandinga  full  Year  longer  ;  but 
this  Difference  in  the  firft  Expence  of  the  Trees,  is  not 
worth  regarding  by  any  Perfon  who  is  defirous  to  have 
good  Fruit ;  for  the  feting  out  in  a  right  Way  is  that 
which  every  onelhould  be  the  moft  careful  of,  fince  by. 
miftaking  at  firft,  much  Time  is  loft,  and  an  after  Ex¬ 
pence  of  new  Trees  often  attends  it. 

Another  Caufe  of  Fruits  ripening  earlier  now  than 
they  formerly  did,  may  be  from  the  Length  of  Time 
they  have  been  cultivated ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  that 
moft  Sorts  of  Plants  have  been  greatly  forwarded  and 
improved  by  Culture,  within  the  Space  of  thirty  or  Torn 
ty  Years,  as  may  be  known  from  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
efculent  Plants,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Kitchen 
Gardens,  and  of  which  Sorts  there  are  many  which,  are 
annually  improving:  And  if  we  look  back  to  the  belt 
French  Authours  who  have  writen  on  the  SubjeCt  of 
Fruit  Trees,  we  Ihall  find,  that  the  Times  of  ripening 
of  many  Sorts  of  Pears  are  put  down  a  Month  or  fix 
Weeks  later  about  fifty  Years  ago,  than  they  are  now 
found  to  ripen  about  Paris ;  and  here  about  London  it  is 
much  the  fame,  for  I  cannot  find  they  are  the  leaft  for¬ 
warder  in  the  Times  of  their  ripening  at  Paris  than  at 
London. 

The  ripening  of  thefe  Fruits  may  alfo  be  accelerated 
by  the  Method  of  pruning  and  managing  thefe  Trees, 
which  are  greatly  improved  within  the  Space  of  a  few 
Years  paft ;  for  if  we  look  into  the  Directions  which  are 
given  by  the  beft  Writers  on  this  SubjeCt,  we  Ihall  foon 
difeover  how  little  they  knew  fifty  Years  ago,  of  the 
true  Method  of  pruning  and  managing  all  Sorts  of 
Fruit  Trees,  fcarce  one  of  them  making  any  Difference 
in  the  Management  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Fruit. 

Pears  are  propagated  by  buding  or  grafting  them  up¬ 
on  Stocks  of  their  own  Kind,  which  are  commonly 
called  free  Stocks,  or  upon  Quince  Stocks,  or  White¬ 
thorn,  upon  all  which  thefe  Fruits  will  take ;  but  the 
latter  Sort  of  Stock  is  now  feldom  ufed,  becaufe  they 
never  keep  Pace  in  their  Growth  with  the  Fruit  buded 
or  grafted  upon  them  ;  as  alfo  becaufe  the  Fruit  upon 
fuch  Stocks  are  commonly  drier,  and  more  apt  to  be 
ftony,  than  when  they  are  upon  Pear  Stocks.  Quince 
Stocks  are  greatly  ufed  in  the  Nurferies  for  all  Sorts  of 
Pears  which  are  defigned  for  Dwarfs  or  Walls,  in  or¬ 
der  to  check  the  Luxuriancy  of  their  Growth,  fo  that 
they  may  be  kept  within  Compafs  better  than  upon 
free  Stocks.  But  againft  the  general  Ufe  of  thefe 
Stocks,  for  all  Sorts  of  Pears  indifferently,  there  are 
very  great  Objections :  ift,  Becaufe  fome  Sorts  of  Pears 
will  not  thrive  upon  thefe  Stocks,  but  in  two  or  three 
Years  decay,  or  at  moft  will  but  juft  keepalive.  2dly, 
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Moft  of  the  Sorts  of  hard  breaking  Pears  are  rendered 
ftony,  and  good  for  little  ;  fo  that,  whenever  any  of 
thefe  Sorts  are  thus  injudicioufly  raifed,  the  Fruit, 
although  the  Kind  be  ever  fo  good,  is  condemned  as  good 
for  nothing  by  fuch  as  are  not  well  acquainted  with  it, 
when  the  Fault  is  entirely  owing  to  the  Stock,  on 
which  it  was  grafted.  On  the  contrary,  moft  melting 
buttery  Pears  are  greatly  improved  by  being  upon 
Quince  Stocks,  provided  they  are  planted  on  a  ftrong 
Soil  ;  but,  if  the  Ground  be  very  dry  and  gravelly, 
no  Sort  of  Pear  will  do  well  upon  Quince  Stocks  in 
fuch  Places. 

Thefe  general  Directions  being  given,  there  is  no 
Occafion  to  repeat  any  Part  of  the  Method  in  which 
thefe  Stocks  are  raifed,  and  the  Fruits  buded  or  grafted 
thereon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
Article  of  Nurferies . 

The  Diftance,  which  thefe  Trees  ftiould  be  planted 
either  againft  Walls  or  Efpaliers,  muft  not  be  lefs  than 
thirty  Feet,  but,  if  they  are  planted  forty  Feet,  it  will 
be  better-,  for,  if  they  have  not  Room  to  fpread  on 
each  Side,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  preferve  them  in 
good  Order,  efpecially  thofe  on  free  Stocks,  for  the 
more  thefe  Trees  are  pruned,  the  more  they  will  fhoot; 
and,  as  1  faid  before,  many  Sorts  of  Pears  produce  their 
Bloflfom  Buds  firft  at  the  Extremity  of  the  former 
Year’s  Shoots,  fo  that  when  they  are  Ihortened,  the 
Fruit  will  be  cut  away,  and  this  cannot  be  avoided, 
where  the  Trees  have  not  Room  allowed  in  their  firft 
Planting. 

This  Diftance,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  objefted  to  by 
many  who  have  not  fully  attended  to  the  Growth  of 
thefe  Trees,  efpecially  as  it  hath  been  the  general 
Praftice  of  moft  Gardeners  to  plant  thefe  Trees  at  lefs 
than  half  the  Diftance  which  is  here  mentioned  ;  but, 
whoever  will  be  at  the  Trouble  to  view  any  of  thefe 
Trees  which  have  been  fome  Years  ftanding,  they  will 
always  find,  if  by  Accident,  one  of  thefe  Trees  has 
been  planted  againft  a  Building,  where  the  Branches  have 
had  Room  to  fpread,  that  this  Tree  has  produced  more 
Fruit  than  twelve  Trees  which  have  been  crouded  clofe, 
and  have  not  Room  for  their  Branches  to  extend. 
There  are  fome  Pear  Trees  now  growing,  which  fpread 
more  than  fifty  Feet  in  Length,  and  are  upward  of 
twenty  Feet  high,  which  produce  a  much  greater 
Quantity  of  Fruit  than  if  there  had  been  three  Trees 
in  the  fame  Room  they  would  have  done,  as  there  are 
Examples  enough  to  prove,  where  Trees  are  planted 
againft  Houfes  and  the  Ends  of  Buildings  at  about 
twelve  Feet,  or  much  lefs  Diftance,  becaufe  there  is 
Fleight  of  Walling  for  them  to  grow,  which  is  the 
Reafon  commonly  given  by  thofe  who  plant  thefe 
Trees  fo  clofe  together.  But  one  Tree  will  bear  more 
Fruit,  when  the  Branches  are  trained  horizontally, 
than  three  or  four  Trees,  whole  Branches  are  led 
upright,  and  there  never  can  be  any  Danger  of  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Wall  being  left  naked  or  unfurnifhed, 
lor  I  have  feen  a  Pear  Tree  which  has  fpread  more  than 
fifty  Feet  in  Width,  and  covered  the  Wall  upward  of 
thirty-fix  Feet  in  Height;  this  was  a  Summer  Boncre- 
tien  Pear,  and  was  extremely  fruitful,  which  rarely 
happens  to  this  Sort  when  they  are  not  allowed  a  large 
Share  of  Room.  The  fineft  Tree  of  this  Sort  of  Pear, 
which  I  ever  have  feen,  was  a  large  Standard  Tree  in 
my  own  Pofleffion,  whofe  Stem  was  not  more  than  ten 
Feet  high,  where  the  Branches  came  out  regularly  on 
every  Side,  and  extended  near  thirty  Feet  from  the 
Trunk,  many  of  which  were  by  the  Weight  of  the 
Fruit  in  Summer  brought  down  to  the  Ground,  fo  were 
obliged  to  be  fupported  with  Poles  all  around  the  Tree 
toward  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  to  prevent  their 
lying  upon  the  Ground,  and  this  Tree  haft  its  Branches 
fo  dilpofed  as  to  form  a  natural  Parabola  of  40  Feet 
in  Height,  bearing  from  the  loweft  to  the  higheft 
Branches,  fo  that  in  a  kindly  Seafon,  when  the  Bloffom s 
efcaped  the  Froft,  it  hath  produced  upward  of  two 
thoufand  Pears,  which  were  much  better  flavoured 
than  any  of  the  fame  Sort  which  I  have  yet  tafted. 
This  Inftance  I  mention  only  to  fhew  how  much 
one  of  thefe  Trees  will  fpread,  if  proper  Room  be  al- 
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lowed  it,  and  alfo  to  obferve  that,  as  the  Branches 
this  Tree  had  never  been  fhortened,  they  were  fruit 
to  their  Extremities.  This  fhews  the  Abfurdity  oft 
French  Gardeners,  who  do  not  allow  more  than  ten 
twelve  Feet  Diftance  to  thefe  Trees,  and  fome  of  th 
moft  improved  Writers  on  this  Subject  have  advii 
the  planting  an  Apple  Tree  between  the  Pear  Tre 
where  they  are  allowed  twelve  Feet,  and  vet  tin 
Authours  afterward  fay,  that  a  good  Pear  Tree  w 
fhoot  three  Feet  each  Way  in  one  Year;  therefo 
according  to  their  own  Obfervation,  the  Trees  fo  plat 
ed  will  have  their  Branches  meet  together  in  two 
three  Years  at  moft,  and  what  muft  be  the  Cafe  wj 
fuch  Trees  in  five  or  fix  Years  is  not  difficult  to  kno 
But  this  Method  of  planting  has  not  been  peculiar 
the  French ,  for  moft  of  the  Gardens  in  England  ha 
been  little  better  planted.  Indeed,  thofe  Perfons,  w 
were  intrufted  with  the  making  and  planting  moft 
the  Englijh  Gardens,  had  little  Skill  of  their  own,  i 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  Directions  of  the  Fren 
Gardeners,  of  whom  they  had  fo  great  an  Opinion, 
to  get  their  Books  tranflated,  and  to  thefe  have  add 
fome  trifling  Notes,  which  rather  betray  their  Wea 
nefs ;  for,  where  they  have  objected  to  the  little  Roo 
which  their  Authours’ had  allowed  to  thefe  Trees,  th 
have,  at  the  moft,  allowed  them  but  three  Feet  mot 
from  which  it  is  plain,  they  had  not  confidered  ti 
natural  Growth  of  the  Trees,  and  whoever  depar 
from  Nature  may  be  juftly  pronounced  an  unfkilf 
Gardener. 

As  moft  of  the  Englijh  Gardens  have  been  made  ar 
planted  by  Perfons  of  little  Judgement,  it  is  very  ra 
to  find  any  of  them  which  produce  much  Fruit,  f< 
although  many  of  thefe  Gardens  have  been  totally  a 
tered,  and  new-planted,  yet  they  have  feldom  been  mut 
altered  for  the  better,  and  the  Poffeffors  have  been  put  t; 
the  Expence  of  removing  the  old  Trees,  alfo  the  Earth  '< 
their  Borders,  and  to  purchafe  new  Trees,  which  hat 
been  planted  perhaps  a  Foot  or  two  farther  afunde 
than  the  old  Trees,  which  were  removed,  fo  that,  whf 
the  young  Trees  have  grown  a  few  Years,  they  were! 
the  fame  Condition  as  the  old,  and  it  will  be  the  Lo 
of  fo  many  Years  to  the  Owner-,  but  this  will  conftant 
be  the  Cafe,  when  it  is  the  Intereft  of  the  Perfons  err 
ployed,  who  can  fell  fo  many  young  Trees,  and  tl 
planting  *of  three  Times  the  Number  of  Trees  in 
Garden,  more  than  is  proper,  may  in  fome  Meafure  t 
aferibed  to  the  fame,  though  in  many  Inftanees 
Ihould  be  inclinable  to  think  he  has  proceeded  froi 
Ignorance,  rather  than  Defign.  •  x1’ 

But  where  Fruit  Trees  have  been  thus  injudicioufl 
planted,  if  the  Stocks  are  healthy  and  good,  the  be 
Way  to  recover  this  Lofs  is  to  dig  up  two  or  three,  an 
leave  every  third  or  fourth  Tree,  according  to  the  D 
ftance  which  they  were  planted,  and  fpread  down  ft' 
Branches  of  thole  which  are  left  horizontally,  I  meat 
all  fuch  as  are  capable  of  being  fo  brought  down  ;  bi 
thofe,  which  are  too  ftubborn  for  this,  Ihould  be  ct| 
off  near  the  Stem,  where  there  will  be  new  Shooii: 
enough  produced  to  furnilh  the  Wall  or  Efpalier;  anc 
if  the  Sort  of  Fruit  is  not  the  fame  as  defired,  the  youn- 
Branches  may  be  buded  the  fame  Summer,  or  grafte, 
the  following  Spring  with  any  other  Sort  of  Pear,  an 
hereby  many  Years  may  be  faved;  for  one  of  theft 
old  Trees  will  fpread  to  a  much  greater  Length,  an| 
produce  more  Fruit,  when  thus  managed,  in  thre; 
Years,  than  a  new  Tree  will  in  ten  or  twelve,  efpecialll 
if  the  Ground  is  mended.  This  is  a  Method  which  I  hav) 
praftifed  with  great  Succefs,  where  I  have  been  employ; 
ed  to  amend  the  Blunders  of  thefe  great  Gardener! 
as  they  are  ftiled,  and  hereby  the  Walls  and  Efpalierj 
have  been  well  furnilhed  in  a  few  Years. 

But  the  next  Thing  to  be  done,  after  being  furnilhed 
with  proper  Trees,  is  the  preparing  of  the  Ground  tj 
receive  them,  in  the  doing  of  which,  there  Ihould  bl 
great  Regard  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  where  th  I 
Trees  are  to  grow;  for,  if  it  is  a  ftrong  ftiff  Land,  an! 
fubjeift  to  Wet  in  the  Winter,  the  Borders  Ihould  be  raife| 
as  much  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground  as  you  conveni? 
ently  can.  And  if  under  tire  good  Soil  there  is  a  iufficienl 
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[tity  of  Lime,  Rubbifh,  or  Stones  laid  to  prevent 
.oots  of  the  Trees  from  runing  downward,  it  will 
:  great  Service  to  the  Trees.  The  Borders  for 
fhould  not  be  lefs  than  eight  Feet  broad,  but,  if 
ire  twelve,  it  will  be  Bill  better.  And  as  thefe 
;rs  may  be  planted  with  fuch  Sorts  of  efculent 
s  as  do  not  grow  large,  or  whofe  Roots  do  not 
deep,  or  mat  together  on  the  Surface,  thefe  will 

>  Harm  to  the  Pear  Trees,  for  thefe  are  not  fo 
in  their  Culture  as  Peach  and  Nedlarine  Trees, 
e  turning  of  the  Ground,  and  mending  it  for 
Crops,  will  rather  improve,  than  injure  the  Trees, 
ded  the  Plants  do  not  fhade  the  Trees,  or  are  not 
ed  to  ftand  too  long  upon  the  Borders.  But  all 
abbage  Kind,  as  alfo  Beans,  fhould  be  excluded 
thefe  Borders,  becaufe  they  root  deep  in  the 

nd,  and  draw  much  Nourifhment  from  the  Trees, 
t  if  the  Soil  is  fhallow,  and  the  Bottom  is  either 
d  or  Chalk,  there  mult  be  a  fufficient  Depth  of 
Earth  laid  upon  the  Borders,  fo  as  to  make  them 
reet  and  a  Half  deep  ;  for,  if  the  Ground  is  not 
is  Depth,  the  Trees  will  not  thrive  well.  And, 
ing  of  this,  I  muft  caution  every  Perfon  not  to 
lit  the  Gravel  in  a  Trench  (as  is  by  fome  pradtif- 
md  fill  this  Trench  with  good  Earth,  for  by  fo 
when  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  are  extended  to 
/idth  of  the  Trench,  they  will  meet  with  the  Gravel 
1  will  flop  them  fo,  that  they  will  be  confined, 
they  were  in  Tubs  of  Earth,  whereby  the  Trees 
De  foon  fpoiled  ;  therefore,  when  the  Gravel  or 
:  is  removed,  it  fhould  be  entirely  taken  away 
the  whole  Garden,  otherwile  it  will  be  better  to 
:he  whole  Border  above  it. 

:he  Garden  is  to  be  new-made  from  a  Field,  then 
e  good  Earth  on  the  Surface  fhould  be  carefully 
•ved,  and,  if  the  good  Ground  is  taken  out  where 
(Talks  are  defigned  to  be  made,  and  laid  upon  the 
;rs,  or  in  the  Quarters,  it  will  add  to  the  Depth 
e  Soil,  and  fave  Expence  in  bringing  in  of  new 
l.  If  the  Ground  can  be  prepared  one  Year  before 
danted,  the  Trees  will  thrive  the  better,  for  by 
;  the  Ground  in  Ridges,  and  turning  it  over  two 
’ee  Times,  it  will  loofen  the  Soil,  and  render  it 
.  better  for  planting;  but  in  trenching,  or  plough  - 
f  the  Ground,  there  fhould  be  great  Care  taken 
)  go  deeper  than  the  Ground  is  good,  otherwife 
e  good  Soil  will  be  buried  below  the  Roots,  and 
ad  Ground  will  be  turned  on  the  Top,  which  is 
I  have  known  done  at  a  great  Expence  by  Perfons, 
have  been  at  the  Top  of  their  Profeffion,  and 
thereby  entirely  ruined  the  Gardens, 
here  thereis  aNeceffityof  bringinginany  frefh  Earth 
le  Borders,  it  will  be  proper  to  do  it  as  foon  as 
)le,  and  to  mix  this  with  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 
:  Borders,  that  it  may  be  turned  over  two  or  three 
:s,  that  the  Parts  may  be  well  mixed  and  incor- 
ed  before  the  Trees  are  planted  ;  and,  if  fome 
roten  Dung  is  added  to  this,  it  will  greatly  im- 
;  it.  In  choofing  of  the  Earth  which  is  to  be 
;ht  into  the  Garden,  there  fhould  be  this  Care, 
That  if  the  natural  Soil  of  the  Garden  is  light 
fry,  then  the  new  Earth  fhould  be  loamy  and 
but  where  the  natural  Soil  is  ftrong  or  loamy, 
the  new  Earth  fhould  be  light  and  fandy,  which 
oofen  the  Parts  of  the  natural  Soil,  and  greatly 
1  it. 

sere  are  fome  Perfons  who  recommend  the  laying 
hole  Depth  of  the  Borders  with  what  they  call 
n  Earth,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  taken  from  a  Pafture 
-  the  Land  has  riot  been  ploughed  ;  but  if  this 
:  brought  into  the  Garden  at  lead  one  Year  before 
rees  are  planted,  that  by  turning  it  over  often  it 
be  fweetened,  it  will  not  be  fo  good  as  that  which 
:en  from  a  Kitchen  Garden,  where  the  Land  is 

>  and  has  been  well  wrought,  for  by  often  turning 
>reaking  of  the  Soil,  it  will  be  the  better  prepared 
:eive  the  Trees. 

hers  recommend  the  mixing  a  great  Quantity  of 
Dung  with  the  Earth  of  the  Borders,  but  this  is 
0  proper ;  for,  by  making  of  the  Ground  top 
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rich,  it  will  only  encourage  the  luxuriant  Growth  o‘ 
the  T.  rees  ;  therefore  it  is  alw’ays  better  to  mend  the 
Borders  from  Time  to  lime  as  they  may  require,  and 
not  to  add  fo  much  Dung  in  the  firft  making  them. 

Another  Care  is  required  in  the  making  of  the  Bor¬ 
ders  on  wet  Ground,  which  is  to  contrive  fome  covered 
Drains  to  convey  off  the  Water  in  Winter,  otherwife, 
by  this  being  detained  about  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,, 
it  will  greatly  prejudice  them,  arid  in  the  building  of 
the  Walls  round  a  Kitchen  Garden,  where  the  Ground  is 
inclinable  to  be  wet,  there'  fhould  be  fome  Arches  turned 
in  the  Foundations  of  thole  Walls,  which  are  in  the 
lowed:  Part  of  the  Garden,  to  let  off  the  Wet. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  thefe  Trees  for  planting  is 
the  fame  as  hath  been  airedted  for  other  Fruit  Trees, 
'viz.  To  cut  off  all  the  lmall  Fibres  from  the  Roots, 
and  to  fhorten  fome  of  the  longeft  Roots,  and  cut  off 
all  the  bruifed  ones,  or  fuch  as  fhoot  downright ;  this 
being  done,  you  fhould  plant  them  in  the  Places  in¬ 
tended  at  the  before-mentioned  Diftance.  The  belt 
Time  to  plant  thefe  Trees  (if  upon  a  middling  or  dry 
Soil)  is  in  October  or  November,  leaving  their  Heads  on 
till  Spring,  which  fhould  be  faftened  to  the  Walls  or 
Stakes  to  prevent  the  Wind  from  difturbing  their  Roots, 
and  in  the  Begining  of  Mafch  their  Heads  fhould  be  cut 
off  in  the  Manner  already  diredted  for  Peaches  and  other 
Fruit  Trees,  obferving  alfo  to  lay  fome  Mulch  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots  wh^n  they 
are  planted,  as  hath  been  feveral  Times  already  diredt-' 
ed  for  other  Trees,  but  in  wet  Ground  the  Trees  may 
be  planted  in  February ,  or  the  Begining  of  March ,  at 
any  Time  before  the  Buds  are  much  fwelled,  but  thefe 
may  be  cut  down  when  they  are  planted. 

The  firft  Summer  alter  planting,  the  Branches  fhould 
be  trained  to  a  Wall  or  Efpalier  (againft' which  they 
are  planted)  in  a  horizontal  Portion,  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  without  fhortening  of' them,  and  the  Michaelmas 
following  fome  of  thefe  Shoots  fhould  be  fhortened  down 
to  five  or  fix  Eyes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Branches,  to  furnilh  the  lower  Part  of  the  Wall 
or  Efpalier ;  but  the  Shoots  ought  not  to  be  fhortened, 
unlefs  where  there  is  a  Want  of  Branches  to  fill  a  Va¬ 
cancy,  therefore  the  lefs  the  Knife  is  ufed  to  thefe 
Trees,  the  better  they  will  fucceed  ;  for,  whenever  the 
Shoots  are  ftoped,  it  occafions  the  Buds  immediately 
below  the  Cut  to  fend  forth  two  or  more  Shoots,  whereby 
there  will  be  a  Confufion  of  Branches,  and  rarely  any 
Fruit  is  produced  with  this  Management. 

The  Diftance,  which  the  Branches  of  Pears  fhould 
be  trained,  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  Size  of  their 
Fruit.  Such  Sorts,  whofe  Fruit  are  fmall,  may  be 
allowed  five  or  fix  Inches,  but  the  larger  Sorts  muft 
not  be  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  Inches  afunder.  If  this 
be  duly  obferved,  and  the  Branches  carefully  trained 
horizontally  as  they  are  produced,  there  will  be  no 
Occafion  for  fo  much  curing  as  is  commonly  pradtifed 
on  thefe  Trees,  which,  inftead  of  checking  their 
Growth,  does,  on  the  contrary,  caufe  them  to  fhoot 
the  ftronger. 

It  is  very  furprifing  to  read  the  tedious  Methods, 
which  moft  of  the  Writers  on  Fruit  Trees  have  directed 
for  pruning  of  thefe  Trees  ;  for,  by  their  prolix  and 
perplexed  Methods,  one  would  imagine  they  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  render  themfelves  as  unintelligible  as 
poffible,  and  this,  I  am  fure,  may  be  affirmed,  That 
it  is  next  to  impoffible  for  a  Learner  ever  to  arrive  at 
any  tolerable  Skill  in  pruning  by  the  tedious  and  per¬ 
plexed  Diredtions  which  are  publifhed  by  Monfieur 
Quintiny,  and  thole  who  have  copied  from  him  ;  for, 
as  thefe  have  all  let  out  wrong  in  the  Begining,  by 
allowing  their  Trees  lefs  than  half  the  Diftance  which 
they  fhould  be  planted,  they  have  prefcribed  Rules  to 
keep  them  within  that  Compafs,  which  are  the  moft 
abl'urd,  and  contrary  to  all  Reafon,  therefore  fhould 
not  be  pradtifed  by  thole  Perfons  who  are  defirous  of 
having  Plenty  of  Fruit. 

I  fiiall  therefore  only  lay  down  a  few  neceffary  Di- 
redtions  for  the  pruning  and  managing  of  thele  Trees!! 
which  fhall  be  done  in  as  few  Words  as  poffible,  that  a 
Learner  may  the  more  eafily  underftand  it,  and  which 
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(together  with  proper  Obfervations)  will  be  fuffident  to 
any  Perfon  in  the  right  Management  of  them. 

Pear  Trees  generally  produce  their  Bloffom  Bods 
firft:  at  the  Extremity  of  the  lad  Year’s  Shoots,  fo 
that,  if  thefe  are  fhortened,  the  Bloffoms  are  cut  oft  ; 
but  this  is  not  all  the  Damage,  for  (as  I  before  laid ) 
this  occafions  the  Buds  immediately  below  the  Cut  to 
put  forth  two  or  more  Shoots,  whereby  the  Number 
of  Branches  will  be  increafed,  and  the  Tree  crouded 
too  much  with  Wood ;  befides,  thofe  Buds,  which  by 
this  Management  produce  Shoots,  would  have  only 
produced  Curfons  and  Spurs,  upon  which  the  Bloffom 
Buds  are  produced,  if  the  leading  Branch  had  not  been 
fhortened ;  therefore  thefe  fhould  never  be  doped,  unlefs 
to  furnifh  Wood  to  fill  a  Vacancy. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  provide  a  new  Supply  of  Wood 
in  Pear  Trees,  as  mud  be  done  for  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
(Ac.  which  only  produce  their  Fruit  upon  young 
Wood  ;  for  Pears  produce  their  Fruit  upon  Curfons  or 
Spurs,  which  are  emited  from  Branches  which  are 
three  or  four  Years  old-,  which  Curfons  continue  fruit¬ 
ful  many  Years,  fo  that,  where  thefe  Trees  have  been 
fkilfully  managed,  I  have  feen  Branches  which  have 
been  trained  horizontally  upwards  of  twenty  Feet  from 
the  Trunk  of  the  Tree,  and  have  been  fruitful  their 
whole  Length.  And  if  we  do  but  carefully  obferve 
the  Branches  of  a  healthy  Standard  Tree,  which  has 
been  permited  to  grow  without  pruning,  we  fhall  find 
many  that  are  ten  or  twelve  Years  old  or  more,  which 
are  very  full  of  thefe  Curfons,  upon  which  a  good 
Number  of  Fruit  is  annually  produced. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon  thefe  Trees  fhould  be 
often  looked  over  to  train  in  the  Shoots,  as  they  are 
produced,  regularly  to  the  Wall  or  Efpalier,  and  to 
difplace  fore-right  and  luxuriant  Branches  as  they  fhoot 
out,  whereby  the  Fruit  will  be  equally  expofed  to  the 
Air  and  Sun,  which  will  render  them  more  beautiful 
and  better  tafled  than  when  they  are  fhaded  by  the 
Branches,  and  by  thus  managing  the  Trees  in  Summer, 
they  will  always  appear  beautiful,  and  in  Winter  they 
will  want  but  little  Pruning. 

Where  Pear  Trees  are  thus  regularly  trained  without 
ftoping  of  their  Shoots,  and  have  full  Room  for  their 
Branches  to  extend  on  each  Side,  there  will  never  be 
any  Cccafion  for  difbarking  of  the  Branches,  or  cuting 
off  the  Roots  (as  hath  been  directed  by  feveral  Writers 
on  Gardening)  ;  which  Methods,  however  they  may 
anfwer  the  Intention  for  the  prefent,  yet  will  certainly 
greatly  injure  the  Trees,  as  muff  all  violent  Amputa¬ 
tions,  which  fnould  be  ever  avoided,  as  much  as 
poffible,  on  Fruit  Trees,  and  this,  I  am  lure,  can 
never  be  wanted,  where  Trees  have  been  rightly 
planted,  and  regularly  trained,  while  young. 

The  Seafon  for  pruning  of  thefe  Trees  is  any  Time 
after  the  Fruits  are  gathered,  until  the  Begining  of 
March ,  but  the  fooner  it  is  done  after  the  Fruit  is 
gathered,  the  better,  for  Reafons  already  given  for 
pruning  of  Peach  Trees,  though  indeed  the  dc-fering 
of  thefe  until  Spring,  where  there  are  large  Quantities 
of  Trees  to  prune,  is  not  fo  injurious  to  them,  as  to 
lome  tender  Fruits ;  but,  if  the  Branches  are  regularly 
trained  in  the  Summer,  and  the  luxuriant  Shoots  rubed 
off,  there  will  be  little  left  to  do  to  them  in  Winter. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Summer  Pears  will  ripen  very  well 
either  on  Standards,  Dwarfs,  or  Efpaliers,  as  will  all 
Autumn  Pears  upon  Dwarfs  or  Efpaliers  -,  but,  where 
a  Perfon  is  very  curious  in  his  Fruit,  I  would  always 
advife  the  planting  them  againft  Efpaliers,  in  which 
Method  they  take  up  but  little  Room  in  a  Garden, 
and,  if  they  are  well  managed,  appear  very  beautiful, 
and  the  Fruit  is  larger  and  better  tafled  than  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  on  Dwarfs,  as  hath  been  already  obferved  -,  but 
fame  of  the  Winter  Pears  muff  be  planted  againft  Eaft, 
South-eaft,  or  South-weft  Wails,  othervvife  •  they  will 
not  ripen  well  in  England  in  bad  Seafons. 

But  although  this  may  be  the  Cafe  with  fome  of  the 
late  Winter  Pears  in  very  bad  Seafons,  yet,  in  genera), 
mod  Sorts  of  them  will  ripen  extremely  well  in  all 
warm  Situations,  when  they  are  planted  in  Efpalier, 
and  the  Fruit  will  be  better  flavoured  than  that  which 
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grows  againft  Walls,  and  will  keep  much  Ion 
good-,  for,  as  the  Heat  againft  Walls  which  are' 
pofed  to  the  Sun  will  be  very  great  at  fome  Times, 
at  others  there  will  be  little  Warmth,  all  Fruit,  wf 
grow  near  them,  will  be  haftened  unequally, 
therefore  is  never  fo  well  flavoured  as  the  fame  Sorts 
which  ripen  well  in  the  open  Air,  and  all  the  Fr 
which  is  ripened  thus  unequally,  will  decay  nr 
fooner  than  thofe  which  ripen  gradually  in  the  o 
Air ;  therefore  thofe  Winter  Pears,  which  grow 
Efpalier,  may  be  kept  fix  Weeks  longer  than  ft 
which  grow  againft  Walls,  which  is  a  very  defm 
Thing ;  for  to  have  Plenty  of  thefe  Fruit,  at  a  Ses 
when  it, is  very  rare  to  find  any  other  Fruit  to  iuj 
the  Table  but  Apples,  is  what  all  Lovers  of  Fruit  n 
be  greatly  pleafed  to  enjoy,  which  is  what  may 
effeCted  bv  planting  many  of  the  late  Sorts  in  Fl 
lier,  where,  although  the  Fruit  will  not  be  fo  \ 
coloured  as  thofe  from  the  Walls,  yet  they  will 
found  exceeding  good.  When  the  Be/i  de  Chairmen. 
came  firft  to  England,  the  Trees  were  planted  in  Fi 
lier,  and  fome  of  them  not  on  a  very  good  Soil,  o 
a  warm  Situation,  and  yet  from  thefe  Trees  I  h 
eaten  this  Pear  in  great  Perfection  in  April,  and  fot 
times  it  has  kept  till  May  -,  whereas,  all  thofe  wf 
have  been  fince  planted  againft  Walls  ripen  their  F, 
by  the  Begining  of  November ,  and  are  generally  g 
by  the  Middle  of  December,  nor  are  the  latter  fo  \ 
tailed  as  thofe  oft  the  Efpaliers. 

The  Virguleufe  and  St.  Germain,  as  alfo  the  Coin. 
are  efteemed  the  moft  difficult  Sorts  to  ripen  tl 
Fruit,  yet  thefe  I  have  eaten  in  great  PerleClion  fr 
Efpaliers,  and  often  from  Standard  Trees,  where  t; 
grew  upon  a  warm  Soil,  but  the  Fruit  was  mi 
fmaller  on  the  Standard  Trees  than  thofe  of  the  ft 
Sorts  which  grew  againft  Walls  or  Efpaliers,  butt!, 
were  full  as  well  flavoured,  and  fome  of  thefe  Sort 
have  eaten  good  in  April,  which  is  two  Months  k 
than  they  ulually  keep ;  but  yet  I  would  not  ad1 
the  planting  of  thefe  late  Pears  in  Standard  Trc 
becaufe  they  fhould  hang  very  late  on  the  Trees 
Autumn,  at  which  Seafon  the  Winds  are  genert 
very  high,  and  thefe  Standard  Trees  being  mi 
expofed,  the  Fruit  is  often  blown  off  the  Trees  bef 
they  are  ripe,  and  thofe  of  them,  which  may  hang 
the  Trees,  are  frequently  bruifed  by  being  fori 
againft  the  Branches  by  the  Winds,  fo  that  they  felcL 
keep  well.  What  I  mentioned  this  for,  is  to  pr< 
that  thefe  Pears  will  ripen  very  well  without  the  A 
ftance  of  a  Wall ;  fo  that,  if  they  are  planted  in  Ef 
liers  where  the  Trees  are  kept  low,  the  Fruit  will  i 
be  fo  much  expofed  to  the  ftrong  Winds  in  Autu 
as  thofe  on  the  Standards,  therefore  can  be  in 
Danger  of  the  Fruit  coming  to  Perfection,  and, 
the  Trees  in  Efpaliers  will  be  conftantly  pruned,  d 
managed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  againft  Waj 
the  Fruit  will  be  as  large  on  thofe  Trees ;  therefc 
where  a  Perfon  has  a  warm  Situation,  and  a  kin 
Soil,  I  would  not  advife  the  being  at  an  Expencci 
build  Walls  on  Purpofe  for  Pears,  but  to  plant  thi 
againft  Efpaliers,  and,  where  there  is  any  one  who! 
very  curious  in  having  Plenty  of  thefe  Fruit,  and 
be  at  the  Expence  to  procure'  them,  1  fhould  ad'l 
the  having  a  lufficient  Quantity  of  Reed  Mats  made! 
fix  up  againft  the  Back  of  the  Efpalier  in  the  Spriijj 
when  the  Trees  are  in  Bloffom,  which  will  fereen  thl 
from  cold  Winds,  and  preferve  the  tender  Fruit  ul 
they  are  paft  Danger,  when  the  Reeds  may  be  tall 
down,  and  put  under  a  Shed  to  preferve  them  til 
the  Weather,  and,  if  the  Autumn  fhould  prove  b| 
thefe  Reeds  may  be  fixed  up  again,  which  will  tones 
the  ripening  of  the  Fruit,  and  alfo  prevent  the  Will 
from  blowing  down,  and  bruiting  of  it.  Thefe' Re 
may  be  purchafed  for  one  Shilling  per  Yard,  run 
Meafure,  at  fix  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  and,  if  tl 
are  carefully  laid  up,  and  kept  from  the  Weather,  tb 
Reeds  will  laft  feven  or  eight  Years,  fo  that  the  Expej 
will  not  be  very  great,  and,  when  the  Advantages  whl 
thefe  are  of  to  the  Fruit  are  confidered,  I  believe  j 
Perfon  will  objeCl  to  the  Ufe  of  them. 
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ut  after  the  Fruit  is  fet  and  growing,  there  will  be 
ier  Care  neceffary  in  order  to  have  the  Fruit  good, 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  preferved  a  good  Crop 
Fruit  on  the  Trees,  and  then  leave  them  entirely 
Nature  during  the  Seafon  of  their  Growth,  but 
e  will  require  fome  Skill  and  Attendance  on  the 
es  to  help  Nature,  or  fupply  the  Deficiency  of  the 
Tons;  for  befide  the  pruning  and  training  of  the 
es  in  the  Manner  before  directed,  there  will  alfo 
vanting  fome  Management  of  their  Roots  according 
he  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  the  Difference  of  Sea-N 
.  In  all  ftrong  Land,  where  the  Ground  is  apt  to 
J  very  hard  in  dry  Weather,  the  Surface  of  the 
•ders  Ihould  be  now  and  then  forked  over  to  loofen 
Earth,  which  will  admit  the  Showers  and  large 
vs  to  penetrate  and  moiften  the  Ground,  and  be  of 
at  Service  to  the  Trees  and  Fruit,  and  alfo  prevent 
Growth  of  Weeds.  And  if  the  Soil  is  light  and 
.  and  the  Seafon  Ihould  prove  hot  and  dry,  there 
uld  be  large  Hollows  made  round  the  Stems  of 
Trees  to  hold  Water,  and  into  each  oi  thefe  there 
>uld  be  poured  eight  or  nine  Pots  of  Water,  which 
juld  be  repeated  once  in  a  Week  or  ten  Days  during 
.  Months  of  June  and  July ,  if  the  Seafon  Ihould 
itinue  dry.  There  Ihould  alfo  be  fome  Mulch 
d  over  the  Surface  of  thefe  Hollows  to  prevent  the 
n  and  Air  from  drying  the  Ground.  Where  this  is 
affiled,  the  Fruit  will  be  kept  conftantly.  growing, 
d  prove  large  and  plump  •,  whereas  if  this  is  omited, 

»  Fruit  will  often  be  fmall,  grow  crooked,  crack, 
d  fall  off  from  the  Trees.  For  if  the  Fruit  is  once 
nted  in  their  Growth,  and  Rain  Ihould  fall  plentifully 
ter,  it  will  occafion  a  great  Quantity  ot  the  Fruit  to 
11  off  the  Trees ;  and  thofe  which  remain  to  ripen,  will 
>t  keep  fo  long,  as  thofe  which  never  receive  any 
reck  in  their  Growth  •,  and  it  is  from  this  Caufe,  that 
me  Years  the  Fruit  in  general  decays  before  the  ufual 
'ime.  For  after  it  has  been  for  fome  Time  Hinted 
i  its  Growth,  and  then  the  Seafon  proves  favourable, 
hereby  it  receives  a  fudden  Growth,  it  becomes  fo  re- 
lete  with  Juice,  as  to  diftend  theVeffels  too  fuddenly, 

>  that  they  will  not  be  firm,  which  occafions  their  De- 
jy .  therefore  it  is  always  bell  to  keep  the  Fruit  con- 
antly  in  a  growing  State,  whereby  it  will  acquire  a 
roper  Size,  and  be  rendered  better  favoured. 

There  will  alfo  be  required  fome  Dreffing  to  the 
hound  near  the  Fruit  d  rees,  but  this  ihould  be  laid  on 
1  Autumn,  after  the  Trees  are  pruned.  This  Dreffing 
tould  be  different,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  •, 
f  the  Land  is  warm  and  dry,  then  the  Dreffing  Ihould 
)e  of  very  roten  Dung,  mixed  with  Loam  ;  and  if  this 
s  mixed  fix  or  eight  Months  before  it  is  laid  upon  the 
borders,  and  three  or  four  Times  turned  over,  it  will 
le  the  better  ;  as  will  alfo  the  Mixture,  if  it  is  made 
with  Neats  or  Hogs  Dung,  both  which  are  colder 
than  Horfe  Dung,  fo  more  proper  for  hot  Land.  But 
in  cold  {tiff  Land,  roten  Horfe  Dung,  mixed  with  light 
Candy  Earth,  or  Sea  Coal  Allies,  will  be  the  molt  pro¬ 
per,  as  this  will  looien  the  Ground,  and  add  a  Waimth 
to  it. 

Thefe  Dreffings  Ihould  be  repeated  every  other  X  ear, 
otherwife  the  Trees  will  not  thrive  fo  well,  nor  will  the 
Fruit  be  fo  good.  For,  notwithftanding  what  many 
Perfons  have  advanced  to  the  contrary,  yet  Experience 
is  againft  them  ;  for  the  fineft  Fruit  in  England,  both  as 
to  Size  and  Flavour,  is  produced  on  Land  which  is  the 
molt  dunged  and  worked.  Therefore  1  would  advile 
the  trenching  of  the  Ground  about  the  Fruit  1  lees  very 
well  every  Winter,  for  I  am  lure  they  will  find  it  an- 
fwer  their  Expectations,  who  will  praftile  this  Method. 
And  where  the  Ground  in  the  Quarters  is  well  dreffed 
and  trenched,  the  Fruit  drees  will  partake  ot  the  Be¬ 
nefit  •,  for  as  the  Trees  advance  in  their  Giowth,  io  their 
Roots  are  extended  to  a  great  Diftance  from  their 
Stems  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  diftant  Roots  that  the 
Trees  are  fupplied  with  their  Nourifiiment,  theiefoie 
the  dreffing  of  the  Borders  only,  will  not  be  iufficient 
for  Fruit  Trees  which  are  old. 

In  the  gathering  of  Pears,  great  Regard  Ihould  be 
had  to  the  Bud  which  is  formed  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
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Foot  Stalk,  for  the  next  Year’s  Bloffoms  ;  which,  by 
forcing  off  the  Pear  before  it  be  mature,  is  many  Times 
fpoiled  ;  for  while  the  Fruit  is  growing,  there  is  always 
a  Bud  formed  by  the  Side  of  the  Foot  Stalk  upon  the 
fame  Spur,  for  the  next  Year’s  Fruit ;  fo  that  when  the 
Pears  are  ripe,  if  'they  are  gently  turned  upward,  the 
Foot  Stalk  will  readily  part  from  the  Spur,  without  in¬ 
juring  ol  the  Bud. 

The  Seafon  for  gathering  all  Summer  Pears  is  juft  as 
they  ripen,  for  none  of  thefe  will  remain  good  above  a 
Day  or  two  after  they  are  taken  from  the  Tree;  nor 
will  many  of  the  Autumn  Pears  keep  good  above  ten 
Days  or  a  Fortnight,  after  they  are  gathered.  But  the 
Winter  Fruits  Ihould  hang  as  long  upon  the  Trees  as 
the  Seafon  will  permit  •,  for  they  muff  not  receive  the 
Froft,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot,  and  render  their 
Juices  flat  and  ill  tafted  ;  but  if  the  Weather  continue 
mild  until  the  End  of  Ottober,  it  will  then  be  a  good 
Seafon  for  gathering  them  in,  which  muff  always  be 
done  in  dry  Weather,  and  when  the  Trees  are  perfectly 

dry- 

In  the  doing  of  this,  you  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
bruifing  them,  therefore  you  Ihould  have  a  broad  flat 
Bafket  to  lay  them  in  as  they  are  gathered  ;  and  when 
they  are  carried  into  the  Store-room,  they  Ihould  be 
taken  out  fingly,  and  each  Sort  laid  up  in  a  cloie  Heap 
on  a  dry  Place,  in  order  to  fweat,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  for  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight,  during  which  Time 
the  Windows  Ihould  be  open  to  admit  the  Air,  in  order 
to  carry  off  all  the  Moifture  which  is  perfpired  from  the 
Fruit ;  after  this,  the  Pears  Ihould  be  taken  fingly,  and 
wiped  dry  with  a  woollen  Cloth,  and  then  packed  up 
in  clofe  Balkets,  obferving  to  put  fome  Wheat  Straw 
in  the  Bottoms,  and  round  the  Sides  of  the  Balkets,  to 
prevent  their  bruifing  againft  the  Balkets.  And  if  fome 
thick  foft  Paper  is  laid  double  or  treble  all  round  the 
Balket,  between  the  Straw  and  the  Pears,  this  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  Pears  from  imbibing  the  mufty  Tafte  which  is 
communicated  to  them  by  the  Straw,  when  they  are 
contiguous ;  which  Tafte  often  penetrates  through  the 
Skin  fo  ftrongly,  that  when  the  Fruit  is  pared,  the 
Tafte  will  remain.  You  Ihould  alfo  obferve  to  put  but 
one  Sort  of  Fruit  into  a  Balket,  left  by  their  different 
Fermentations,  they  Ihould  rot  each  other  ;  but  if  you 
have  enough  of  one  Sort  to  fill  a  Balket  which  holds 
two  or  three  Bufhels,  it  will  be  ftill  better.  After  you 
have  filled  the  Balkets,  you  muft  cover  them  over  with 
Wheat  Straw  very  clofe,  firft  laying  a  Covering  of  Pa¬ 
per  two  or  three  Times  double  over  the  Fruit,  and  fallen 
them  down  ;  then  place  thefe  Balkets  in  a  clofe  Room, 
where  they  may  be  kept  dry  and  from  Froft  ;  but  the 
lefs  Air  is  let  into  the  Room,  the  better  the  Fruit  will 
keep.  It  will  be  very  neceffary  to  fix  a  Label  to  each 
Balket,  denoting  the  Sort  of  Fruit  therein  contained, 
which  will  fave  the  Trouble  of  opening  them,  whenever 
you  want  to  know  the  Sorts  of  Fruit;  befides,  they 
ought  not  to  be  opened  before  their  Seafon  to  be  eaten, 
for° the  oftener  they  are  opened,  and  expofed  to  the  Air, 
the  worfe  they  will  keep.  I  don’t  doubt  but  this  will 
be  objected  to  by  many,  who  imagine  Fruit  cannot  be 
laid  too  thin  ;  for  which  Reafon,  they  make  Shelves  to 
difpofe  them  fingly  upon,  and  are  very  fond  of  admit- 
ingfrefh  Air,  whenever  the  Weather  is  mild,  fuppofing 
it  very  neceffary  to  preferve  the  Fruit ;  but  the  contrary 
of  this  is  found  true,  by  thofe  Perfons  who  have  large 
Stocks  of  Fruit  laid  up  in  their  Storehoufes  in  London , 
which  remain  clofely  Unit  up  for  leveral  Months,  in  the 
Manner  before  related  ;  and  when  thefe  are  opened,  the 
Fruit  is  always  found  plumper  and  founder  than  any  of 
thofe  Fruits  which  were  preferved  fingly  upon  Shelves, 
whofe  Skins  are  always  fhrivelled  and  dry.  For  (as  Mr. 
Boyle  obferves)  the  Air  is  the  Caufe  ot  Putrefaction  ; 
and,  in  order  to  prove  this,  that  honourable  Perfon 
put  Fruits  of  feveral  Kinds  into  Glaffes  where  the  Air 
was  exhaufted,  in  which  Places  they  remained  found 
for  feveral  Months,  but,  upon  being  expoied  to  the 
Air,  roted  in  a  very  Ihort  Time  ;  which  plainly  thews 
the  Abfurdity  of  the  common  Method  now  ufed,  to 
preferve  Fruit. 
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UAMOCLIT.  See  Ipomcea. 
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QUERCUS.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  582 .Tab. 
349-  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  949.  [fo  called  of  yfi- 
"XV  ■>  Gr.  to  make  rough  ;  either  from  the  Roughnefs  of 
its  Bark,  or  becaufe  of  its  Aufterity.]  The  Oak  Tree  ; 
in  French ,  Chine. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Free :  The 
male  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  Katkin  ;  thefe  have  an 
Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  divided  into  four  or  five  Parts ; 
they  have  no  Petals ,  but  many  Jhort  Stamina  terminated  by 
large  Twin  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  which  fit  clofe 
to  the  Buds ,  have  a  hemifpherical  thick  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf  ‘  which  is  rough  and  entire ,  almoft  hiding  the  Flower , 
which  has  no  Petals  but  a  fmall  oval  Germen,  fupporting  a 
fingle  five -pointed  Style ,  crowned  by  fingle  permanent  Stig¬ 
mas.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Nut  (or 
Acorn)  with  a  thick  Cover ,  having  one  Cell ,  whofe  Bafe 
is  fixed  into  the  Empalement  or  Cup. 

■  This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion  of  Fourne- 
fort  s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Frees  and 
■ Shrubs  with  a  Rope-like  Flower  (or  Katkin)  on  the  fame 
Free ,  for  the  moft  pari  feparate  from  the  Fruit,  which  has 
a  thick  leathery  Cover .  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the 
eighth  Section  of  his  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes 
thofe  Plants  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the 
fame  Plant ,  whofe  male  Flowers  have  many  Stamina.  He 
joins  to  this  Genus  the  Ilex  and  Suber  of  Fournefort 
whofe  Characters  are  the  fame  as  the  Oak. 

The  Species  are, 

OF  e  r  c  u s  foliis  deciduis  oblongis ,  fuperne  latioribus 
finubus  acutioribus ,  angulis  obtufis  petiolatis  glandibus  fef- 
Jilibus.  Oak  with  oblong  deciduous  Leaves,  broader 
towaid  the  Top,  and  having  acute  Indentures,  with 


obtufe  Angles,  which  have  Foot  Stalks,  and  Acorns 


fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Quercus  lati- 
foha  mas ,  qua  brevi  pediculo  eft.  C.  B.  P.  419.  Broad - 
leaved  male  Oak,  the  Fruit  of  which  has  lhort  Foot 
Stalks,  or  common  Oak. 

2.  Quercus  foliis  deciduis  oblongis  obtufis.  pinnato- 
fimuatis  pctiolis  breviffimis ,  pedunculis  glandorum  longiffi- 
mis.  Oak  with  oblong,  obtufe,  deciduous  Leaves,  which 
are  winged -finuated,  and  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
with  a  Fruit  growing  upon  long  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Quercus  cum  longo  pediculo.  C.  B.  P.  429.  Oak  with  lone 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Acorn.  ° 

3-  Quercus  foliis  oblongis  fmuatis  obtufis perennanti- 
bus,  pedunculis  glandorum  longiffimis.  Oak  with  oblone 
obtufe,  indented  Leaves  which  are  evergreen  an&d 
having  very  long  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Acorns.  This 
the  Quercus  latifolia  perpetuo  virens.  C.  B.  P  420 
Broad -leaved  ever-green  Oak.  ’  ^ 

4‘  plough  obtuse -fmuatis,  fetaceo  mu- 

cronatis  feftihbus ,  glandibus  majoribus.  Oak  with  oblono- 
obtufely  indented  Leaves  which  have  briftly  Points^ 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  with  larger  Acorns.  This 
is  the  Quercus  latifolia  frmina.  C.  B.  P.  410.  Broad - 
leaved  female  Oak.  y 

Quercus  fdiis  oblongis  pinnate  fmuatis,  fubtus  to 


is 


fruCiibus  feffilibus  conglomerates.  Dwarf  Oak  with  oblon 
obtufely,  indented  Leaves,  and  Fruit  growino-  in  q 
hers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches.  •  This  is  the"  Query 
humilis  gallis  binis  ternis  aut plurimis fimul  junClis.  C.  B  ' 
420.  Dwarf  Oak,  with  Galls  growing  together  by  Pai 
by  Threes,  or  in  larger  Clutters. 

7.  Quercus  foliis  oblongis  lyrato-pinnatifidis,  lacin 
tranfuerfs  acutis, fubtus fubtomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  an 
Oak  with  oblong  Leaves  which  are  Lyre-fhaped,  Win> 
pointed;  and  have  tranfverfe  acute  Jags,  which  a 
fomewhat  downy  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  t 
Quercus  calyce  hifpido,  glande  minor e.  C.  B.  P.  420.  O' 
with  prickly  Cups  and  fmaller  Acorns. 

8.  Quercus  foliis  pinnato-finuatis  Uvibus,  fruciih. 
feffilibus.  Prod.  Leyd.  80.  Oak  with  fmooth  WinoT 
dented  Leaves,  and  Fruit  fiting  clofe  to  the  Blanche 
Phis  is  the  Quercus  parvafive  Php.gus  Gr  a  cor urn  C? 
cuius  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  The  fmall  Oak  or  Phagus  of  ft 
G reeks,  and  the  Ef cuius  of  Pliny,  commonly  called  th 
cut- leaved  Italian  Oak. 

9.  Quercus  foliis  ov at 0- oblongis  glabris ,  ferrato  rt 
pandis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  996.  Oak  with  oblong,  ovai 
lmooth,  fawed  Leaves,  and  reflexed  Indentures.  Thi' 
is  the  Quercus  calyce  echinato ,  glande  majore.  C.  B. ' l 
420.  Oak  with  a  prickly  Cup  and  a  larger  Acorn.  ' 

10.  Quercus  foliis  obtuse-finuatis  fetaceo-mucronatis 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  996.  Oak  with  obtufe  finuated  Leaves 
terminated  by  briftly  Points.  This  is  the  Quercus  Efcul 
divifurd,  foliis  amplioribus  aculeatis.  Pluk.  Aim.  309 

Fab.  sy.fig.  4.  Oak  with  broad  fpiny  Leaves,  whicl 
are  divided  like  the  Efculus. 

11.  Quercus  foliis  obovatis  utrinque  acuminatis firm- 
ato-ferratis,  denticulis  rotundatis  uniformibus.  Hort.  Clift 
448.  Oak.  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are  pointec 
on  both  Sides,  and  have  fawed  Sinufes  with  uniform 
roundifh  Indentures.  This  is  the  Quercus  caftanea  fo¬ 
liis  pro cer a  arbor  Virginiana.  Pluk.  Aim.  309.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  Cheftnut-leaved  Oak. 

12.  Quercus  foliis  cuneiformibus  obfolete  trilobis. 
Flor.  Virg.  117.  Oak  with  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves, 
having  three  worn-out  Lobes.  This  is  the  Quercus  fo¬ 
lio  non  ferrato  in  fummitate  quafi  triangulo.  Catefb  Car  1 
p.  20.  The  Black  Oak. 

* 3 •  Quercus  foliorum  finubus  obtufis,  angulis  acutis 
feta  terminatis,.  intermediis  vix  trident  a  tis  margine  inte- 
gerrimo.  Hort.  Cliff.  448.  Oak  with  obtufe  Sinufes  to 
the  Leaves,  and  acute  Angles  terminated  by  Briftles, 
and  an  entire  Border.  This  is  the  Quercus  Virginiana . 
venis  rubris  muricata.  Pluk.  Aim.  309.  Fab.  ^4.  fi 
The  fcarlet  Oak  of  Virginia. 
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1 4-  Quercus  foliis  oblique pinnatifidis,  Jinnbm 


s  anrti- 


mentofis,  glandibus  feffilibus  calycibus  tombntofs.  Oak  with 
oblong  Wing-indented  Leaves,  which  are  downy  on 
tneir  under  Side,  and  Acorns  having  woolly  Cups  fi  tin  ^ 
clofe  to  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Quercus  foliis  moUi 
lanugine  pubefeentibus.  C.  B.  P.  420.  Oak  with  foft 
hairy,  downy  Leaves. 

6.  Quercus  humilis,  foliis  oblongis  obtuse-  dent  a  tis. 


lifque  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  996.  Oak  with  oblique 
many-pointed  Leaves,  having  obtufe  Sinufes  and  An¬ 
gles.  This  is  the  Quercus  alba  Virginiana.  Catefb.  Car. 
1.  p.  21.  Fab.  21.  The  White  Oak  of  Virginia. 

1 5-  Quercus  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimh  fia- 
bris.  Oak  with  linear  Spear- fhaped  entire. fmooth  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Quercus  foliis  oblongis  non  finuatis.  Catefb. 
Car.  1.  p.  17.  The  Willow-leaved  Oak. 

16.  Quercus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  fubtus  tomentofis  in- 
tegerrimis.  Prod.  Leyd.  8i.  Oak  with  oblong,  ova!, 
entire  Leaves,  which  are  downy  on  their  under  Side. 
Phis  is  the  Ilex  folio  angufto  non  ferrato.  C.  B.  P.  424. 
The  narrow-leaved  ever-green  Oak. 

1 7 .  Qu e  r  c  u s  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  finuato -fpinefis  fub¬ 
tus  tomentofis,  glandibus  pedunculatis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  06. 
Ever-green  Oak  with  oblong  oval,  prickly,  indented 

2  •  Leaves, 


IS 


ing  upon  flender  Foot  Stalks.  The  Acorns  are  fmal’t 
and  have  rough  prickly  Cups. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  \ 
the  Leaves  of  this  Free  are  fmooth,  they  are  deeply 
finuated  like  winged  Leaves  ;  fotne  of  the  Sinufes  are 
obtufe,  and  others  end  in  acute  Points  ;  they  have  verv 
fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Branches  are  covered  with  a 
purplifh  Bark  when  young ;  the  Acorns  are  long  and 
Quercus  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  integerrimis  pe-  I  flender,  the  Cups  tough  and  a  little  prickly,  fiting  clofe 
is  fempervirentibus.  Oak  with  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  to  the  Branches.  The  Acorns  of  this  Sort  are  fweetj 
Leaves  which  are  ever- green,  andhave  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  Poor  in  the  South  of 
is  the  Quercus  fempervirens  foliis  cblongis  non  finu-  France ,  who  in  Times  of  Scarcity  grind  them  and  make 
Banift.  Ever-green  Oak  with  oblong  Leaves  which  Bread  with  the  Flour, 
ot  finuated,  commonly  called  Live  Oak  in  America.  The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  from 
Quercus  foliis  ovato-oblongis  indivifis  ferratis  whence  the  Acorns  are  annually  brought  to  Europe 
s  tomentofis ,  cortice  rimofo  fungofo.  Hort.  Cliff.  448.  where  they  areufed  for  dyeing  •,  thefe  are  called  Velani, 
with  oval,  oblong,  undivided  Leaves  which  are  and  the  Tree  Velanida  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  one  of  the 
d  and  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  have  a  fun-  faireft  Species  of  Oak  in  the  World  ;  the  1  runkof  this 
cleft  Bark.  This  is  the  Suber  latifolium  perpetuo  rifes  as  high  as  the  common  Oak  ;  the  Branches  extend 
C.  B.  P.  424.  The  broad-leaved  ever-green  J  very  wide  on  every  Side  *,  thefe  are  covered  with  a  gray 


). 


i'pree-  |  ifh  Bark,  intermixed  with  brown  Spots',  they  are 

he  firft  Sort  here  mentioned,  is  the  moft  common  clofely  garriifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  about  three 
of  this  Country,  which  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  j  Inches  long, 

Defcription  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  have  pretty  long 
t  Stalks,  and  the  Acorns  have  none,  but  fit  clofe 
re  Branches. 

hefecond  Sort  is  not  fo  common  here  as  the  firft, 
in  the  Wilds  of  Kent  and  Suffex  I  have  feen  many 
e  Trees  of  this  Kind.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  not 
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es  which  arc  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  bears 
ns  with  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ilex  folio  agrifo¬ 
ot.  Monfp.  140.  The  Holly-leaved  ever-green  Oak. 
Quercus  foliis  ovatis  indivifis  fpinofo-dentatis 
Prod.  Leyd.  80.  Oak  with  oval,  undivided, 
th  Leaves,  which  are  prickly  and  indented.  This 
.  Ilex  aculeata^  cocciglandifera.  C.  B.  P.  425.  Prick- 
rmes  Oak. 


is. 


Inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad,  which  are  deeply 
fav/ed  on  their  Edges  •,  moft  of  the  Saws  or  Teeth  turn 
backward,  and  terminate  in  acute  Points.  The  Leaves 
are  ftiff,  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  on 
their  under  Side  are  a  little  downy  ;  the  Acorns  have 
very  large  fcaly  Cups,  which  almoft  cover  them  ;  the 
Scales  are  ligneous  and  acute-pointed,  Handing  out  4 
eeply  finuated  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  nor  are  they  fo  I  Quarter  of  an  Inch  5  fome  of  the  Cups  are  as  large  as 
mlar,  but  the  Indentures  are  oppofite,  like  the  middling  Apples, 
jes  of  winged  Leaves  ;  thefe  have  fcarce  any  Foot  The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  in'  other 
ks,  but  fit  1 clofe  to  the  Branches  •,  the  Acorns  Hand  Parts  of  North  America.  This  grows  to  a  large  Size  in  the 
n  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  in  which  they  differ  from  Countries  where  it  naturally  grows ;  the  Bark  is  fmooth, 
common  Sort.  The  Timber  of  this  Sort  is  account-  of  a  grayilh  Colour,  but  that  of  the  younger  Branches 
jetter  than  that  of  the  firft,  and  the  Trees  when  |  is  darker  j  the  Leaves  are  fix  Inches  long,  and  two  and 
wing  have  a  better  Appearance.  Thefe  have  been 
erally  fuppofed  to  be  leminal  Varieties,  which  have 
e  accidentally  come  from  Acorns  of  the  fame  Tree  ; 
as  long  of  this  Opinion  myfelf,  but  having  lately 
lfome  young  Trees  with  Acorns  upon  them,  which 
e  raffed  from  Acorns  of  the  fecond  Sort,  and  find- 
they  retain  their  Difference,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
e  they  are  different. 

The  third  Sort  grows  upon  the  Apennines ,  and  alfo 
iwabia  and  Portugal.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  broader 
l  not  fo  deeply  finuated,  as  thofe  of  the  common  Oak ; 
y  are  of  a  lighter  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  pale 
their  under  i  they  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and 
ir  Points  are  obtufe  ;  the  Acorns  have  very  long 
ot  Stalks,  which  frequently  fuftain  three  or  four 
(wing  in  a  Clufter. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  common  in  fome  Parts  of 
where  it  rifes  to  be  a  tall  ftately  Tree.  The 
aves  are  oblong  and  obtufely  finuated,  each  Sinus 
ng  terminated  by  a  briftly  Point ;  the  Acorns  are 
ger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Oak. 

fifth  Sort  grows  in  the  South  of  France  and  in 
f ly  •,  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  fhorter  and  broader 
in  thofe  of  the  common  Oak,  and  are  regularly  in- 
nted  on  their  Sides,  the  Indentures  being  oppofite, 
t  not  deep  *,  they  are  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper 
le,  and  are  covered  with  a  foft  Down  on  their  un- 
ftanding  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Acorns  grow 
Clufters  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches  j  their  Cups  are 
vered  with  a  white  Down. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  in  the  South  of  France  and 
dy  \  this  is  a  low  bufhy  Oak,  which  rifes  but  fix  or 
fen  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  flender  Branches 
e  whole  Length ;  thefe  are  garnffhed  with  oblong 
eaves,  which  are  obtufely  indented  *,  they  are  about 
ree  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Plalf  broad,  Handing 
)on  flender  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Acorns  are  fmall  and 
ow  in  Clufters,  and  the  Galls  grow  three  or  four 


the  Leaves  are  fix  Inches  Jong, 
a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  where  they  are  broadeft ; 
they  are  obtufely  finuated,  each  Sinus  ending  with  a 
briftly  Point,  and  are  of  a  bright  green,  Handing  Upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Leaves  continue  their  Verdure 
very  late  in  Autumn,  fo  that  unlefs  hard  Froft  come3 
on  early,  they  do  not  fall  till  near  Chrifimas ,  and  they 
do  not  change  their  Colour  long  before.  The  Acorns 
of  this  Sort  are  a  little  longer,  but  not  fo  thick  as  thofd 
of  the  common  Oak. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  % 
of  this  there  feems  to  be  two  Kinds,  one  of  which 
grows  to  a  much  larger  Size  than  the  other,  though 
this  may  be  occafioned  by'  the  Soil  in  which  they  grow  j 
for  the  largeft  Sort  grows  in  the  rich  low  Lands,  where 
it  becomes  the  largeft  Tree  of  any  of  the  Oaks  in  thofe 
Countries.  The  Wood  is  not  of  a  fine  Grain,  but  is 
very  ferviceable ;  the  Bark  is  gray  and  fcaly ;  the 
Leaves  are  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  and  two  Inches  and 
a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  indented  On  the  Edges, 
and  have  many  tranfverfe  Veins  runing  from  the  Mid¬ 
rib  to  the  Borders  *,  they  are  of  a  bright  green,  and  fo 
nearly  relemble  thofe  of  the  Cheftnut  Tree,  as  fcarcel/ 


gether. 


The  feventh  Sort  grows  in  Burgundy  ;  the  Leaves  of 
is  are  oblong  and  pointed,  and  are  frequently  indent- 
1  in  the  Middle  like  a  Lyre  ;  they  are  jaged  and 
ute-pointed,  a  little  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  ftand- 


to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it.  The  Acorns  of  this  Sort 
are  very  large,  and  their  Cups  are  fhort.  The  Leaves 
of  the  other  Variety  are  not  fo  large,  nor  fo  ftrongly 
veined,  and  the  Acorns  are  fmaller  and  a  little  longer, 
which  may  arife  from  the  Soil. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  poor  Land  in 
moft  Parts  of  North  America ;  this  never  grows  to  a 
large  Size,  and  the  Wood  is  of  no  Value*  The  Bark 
is  of  a  dark  brown  Colour ;  the  Leaves  are  very  broad 
at  the  Top,  where  they  have  two  waved  Indentures, 
which  divide  them  almoft  into  three  Lobes ;  they  di- 
minifh  gradually  to  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  narrow  j 
they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Acorns  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Oak,  and  have  fhort  Cups* 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Nort/o  Ame¬ 
rica ,  where  it  is  called  the  Red  Oak,  from  the  Leaves 
changing  to  a  deep  red  or  purple  before  they  fall  off. 
There  has  been  fuppofed  two  Sorts  of  this  Oak,  but  I 
believe  they  are  only  feminal  Varieties ;  for  from  the 
Acorns  of  the  fame  Tree,  I  have  feen  Plants  railed, 
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Whole  Leaves  have  been  of  very  different  Shapes  and 
Sizes,  and  have  varied  greatly  in  their  Colour  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  home  changing  to  a  bright  red  or  fearlet,  and 
others  to  a  deep  purple  Colour.  This  is  commonly 
called  the  Scarlet  Oak  here  ^  the  Bark  of  this  Tree  is 
very  ftrong,  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  and  is  prefered 
for  Taning  of  Leather,  to  all  the  American  Oaks,  but 
the  Wood  is  foft,  fpongy,  and  not  durable.  The 
Leaves  vary  greatly  in  their  Shape  and  Size,  fofne  ol 
them  are  eight  or  nine  Inches  long,  and  four  or  five 
broad,  and  have  feveral  obtufe  Sinufes,  ending  in  acute 
Angles,  and  fome  of  them  end  in  three  Points,  with 
Briftles,  but  the  Borders  are  entire  *,  they  are  of  a 
bright  green  in  Spring,  gradually  growing  darker  in 
Summer,  and  in  Autumn  they  change  to  the  Colours 
before- mentioned;  The  Acorns  of  this  Sort  alfo  vary 
in  Size  and  Shape,  fome  of  them  are  fmaller,  and  others 
fhorter  arid  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Oak. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  where  the  Wood  is  e {teemed  preferable  to  any  of 
their  other  Sorts  for  Building,  being  much  fncre  du¬ 
rable  than  any  of  them.  The  Bark  of  this  Tree  is  grayifh, 
the  Leaves  are  fix  or  feven  Inches  long,  and  four  broad 
in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  regularly  indented  almoft  to 
the  Mid-rib  ;  the  Indentures  are  obtufe,  they  are  of  a 
light  green,  and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Acorns 
of  this  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  Oak. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
where  they  diftinguifh  two  Sorts  ;  one  of  them  is  called 
the  Highland  Willow  Oak,  which  grows  upon  poor  dry 
Land  •,  the  Leaves  are  of  a  pale  green  and  entire,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Willow  Tree.  The  Acorns  are  very 
fmall,  but  have  pretty  large  Cups. 

The  other  grows  in  low  mo  ill  Land,  and  rifes  to  a 
much  greater  Height ;  the  Leaves  are  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower,  and  the  Acorns  are  of  the  fame  Size  and  Shape, 
fo  that  I  fufpecft  their  Difference  is  owing  to  the  Soil  in 
which  they  grow. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  is  generally  known  by  the  Title  of 
Ilex,  or  ever- green  Oak  of  this  there  are  feveral  Va¬ 
rieties,  which  differ  greatly  in  the  Size  arid  Shape'  of 
their  Leaves ;  but  thele  will  all  arife  from  Acorns  of  the 
fame  Tree,  as  I  have  feveral  Times  experienced  •,  nay, 
the  lower  and  upper  Branches  of  the  fame  l*ree,  are 
frequently  garfiifhed  with  Leaves,  very  different  in  Size 
and  Shape  from  each  other  ;  thole  oh  the  lower  Branches 
Being  much  broader,  rounder,  and  their  Edges  indent¬ 
ed  and  fet  with  Prickl.es,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  are 
long,  narrow,  and  entire  •,  fo  that  I  verily  believe  they 
are  all  but  one  Species,  except  the  Kermes  Oak,  which 
fs  undoubtedly  a  diftiridt  Sort.  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
from  three  to  four  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  near  the 
Bafej  gradually  leffening  to  a  . Point  •,  they  are  of  a  lu¬ 
cid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  whitifh  and  downy 
on  their  under,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Ifoot  Stalks, 
and  are  entire  •,  thefe  remain  green  all  the  Year,  and  do 
not  fall  till  they  are  thru  ft  off  by  young  Leaves  in  the 
Spring.  The  Acorns  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Oak,  but  ol  the  fame  Shape. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  different 
Sort,  but  of  this  I  much  doubt,  having  railed  fome 
Plants  from  the  Acorns  of  the  fixteenth,  whofe  Leaves 
are  fo  like  thofe  of  this,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
them  ;  thefe  are  fhorter'  and  broader  than  the  other, 
and  approach  in  Shape  to  thofe  of  the  Holly  Tree,  and 
are  alfo  fet  with  Prickles  on  their  Edges. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  is  the  Oak,  from  which  the 
Kermes,  or  what  is  called  Scarlet  Grain  is  colieded, 
which  is  an'Infeft  that  harbours  on  this  Tree.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  Title  d'Avanx.  This  is  off  final!  Growth,  fel- 
dom  rifing  above  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high,  fending 
out  Branches  on  every  Side  the  whole  Length,  fo  as  to 
form  a  bufhy  Shrub  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval  and  undi¬ 
vided,  they  are  fmooth  on  their  Surface,  but  indented 
on  their  Edges,  which  are  armed  with  Prickles  like  thofe 
of  the  Holly  Tree.  The  Acorns  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Oak. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and 
Virginia ,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  forty  Feet. 
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The  Grain  of  the  Wood  is  hard,  tough,  and  ccai  • 
the  Bark  is  grayifh,  the  Leaves  are  ovally  Spear-fhar-  * 
about  three  Inches  long  and  one  broad  ;  they  are  ent  * 
and  of  a  dark  green,  Landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stall  • 
they  are  of  a  thick  Confidence,  and  continue  green  j 
the  Year.  The  Acorns  are  fmall,  oblong,  and  h  » 
fhort  Cups  i  they  are  very  fweet,  fo  are  eaten  by  I 
Indians,  who  lay  them  up  in  Store  for  the  Wint  f 
they  alfo  draw  a  very  fweet  Oil  from  them,  little'  ir ! 
rior  to  that  of  fweet  Almonds.  This  is  called  the  1  * 
Oak  in  America. 

The  twentieth  Sort  is  the  Tree  whofe  Bark  is  » 
Cork  ;  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  Varieties,  viz,  \  > 
with  a  broad,  another  with  a  narrow  Leaf,  which  » 
ever- green  5  and  there  is  one  or  two  which  caft  tl  - 
Leaves  in  Autumn,  but  the  broad-leaved  ever-gr  1 
is  the  moft  common  ;  the  other  may  probably  be  0  /■ 
a  Variety,  arifing  by  Accident.  The  Leaves  of  t; 
are  oblong,  oval,  about  two  Inches  long,'  and  one  ;  1 
a  Quarter  broad  j  they  are  undivided  and  fawed  on  tl  • 
Edges,  and  have  a  little  Down  on  their  under  Sid 
their  Foot  Stalks,  are  very  fhort ;  thefe  Leaves  corni; 
green  through  the  Winter  till  the  Middle  of  May,  wl  ; 
they  generally  fall  off  juft  before  the  new  LdaveS  co  : 
out,  fo  that  the  Trees  are  very  often  almoft  bare  fo 
fhort  Time.  The  Acorns  are  very  like  thofe  of 
comrnon  Oak. 

The  exterior  Bark  of  this  Tree  is  the  Cork*  fhi; 
taken  off  from  the  Trees  every'  eight  or  ten  Years,  1 
there  is  an  interior  Bark  which  fiourifhes  the  Trees, 
that  the  ftripping  off  the  outer,  is  fo  far  from  injuri 
them,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  continue  the  Trees ;  - 
thofe  whofe.  Bark  are  not  taken  off,  feldom  laft  lonj 
than  fifty  or  fixty  Years  in  Health  ;  whereas  the  Tn 
which  are  barked  every  eight  or  ten  Years,  will  livi 
hundred  and  fifty  Years  or  more.  The  Bark  of  t 
young  Trees  is  porous  and  good  for  little,  however  ii 
necefiary  to  take  it  off  when  the  Trees  are  twelve 
fifteen  Years  old,  without  which  the  Bark  will  not 
good,  and  after  eight  or  ten  Years,  the  Bark  will  be  > 
to  take  off  again  ;  but  this  fecond  Peeling  is  of  lit 
Ufe,  but  the  third  Peeling  the  Bark  will  be  in  Perfe: 
tion,  and  will  continue  fo  many  Years,  for  the  bi 
Cork  is  taken  from  the  old  Trees.  The  Time  of  Ye 
for  ftripping  off  this  Bark  is  in  July,  when  the  fecond  S 
flows  plentifully  ;  this  is  performed  with  an  Inflrumer 
like  that  ufed  for  difba.rking  Oaks.  The  Afhes  of  bur 
Cork  mixed  with  Irefh  Butter,  and  made  into  an  Oir 
ment,  is  much  recommended  for  the  Piles. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Oaks  are  propagated  by  fowingtlx 
Acorns,  and  the  fooner  they  are  put  into  the  Grout 
after  they  are  ripe,  the  better  they  will  fucceed ;  f 
they  are  very  apt  to  fprout  where  they  are  fpread  thi 
and  if  they  are  laid  in  Fleaps,  they  ferment  and  rot 
a  little  Time  therefore  the  beft  Seafon  for  fowing  the! 
is  in  the  Begining  of  November ,  by  which  Time  tin 
will  be  fallen  from  the  Trees. 

I  final!  firft  give  fome  Directions  for  railing  the  fev 
ral  Sorts  of  Oaks  in  a  Nurfery,  which  are  intended 
be  planted  out  for  Ornament,  where  their  Timber 
not  to  be  regarded.  Thefe  Acorns  may  be  fown 
Beds  about  four  Feet  wide,  with  Paths  of  two  Fe 
broad  between  them  ;  in  thefe  Beds  there  may  be  fo( 
Rows  fown,  at  about  nine  or  ten  Inches  diftant  fro 
each  other  •,  when  the  Beds  are  marked  out,  there  fhou 
be  Drills  drawn  with  a  Hoe  in  a  ftraitLine,  into  whit 
the  Acorns  fhould  be  djoped  at  about  two  or  thr 
Inches  afunder ;  then  they  muft  be  carefully  covert 
over  with  the  Earth  two  Inches  thick,  leaving  none 
them  uncovered,  which  might  tempt  the  Vermin,  f 
if  they  once  find  them  out,  they  will  make  fad  Havoc 
of  the  Acorns. 

In  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  begin  to  appear,  yc 
muft  carefully  dear  them  from  Weeds ;  and  if  the.  So 
fon  proves  dry,  you  fhould  refrefh  them  now  and  the 
with  a  little  Water,  which  will  greatly  promote  the 
Growth.  In  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  fhould  remain  urit 
the  following  Autumn  (obferving  conftantly  to  kee 
them  clear  from  Weeds) ;  at  which  Time  you  ihoul 
prepare  a  Spot  of  good  frefh  Earth  (in  Size  ■proportior 
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[e  to  the  Quantity  of  Plants,)  which  fhould  -be  well 
nched  and  leveled  ;  then  toward  the  Middle  or  latter 
id  of  October ,  you  fhould  crireiully  take  up  the  Plants, 
as  not  to  injure  their  Roots,  and  plant  them  out  in 
>\vs  three  Feet  afunder,  and  eighteen  Inches  Diftance 
int  from  Plant  ;  cbferving  never  to  fuffer  the  Plants 
abide  long  out  of  the  Ground,  becaufe  their  Roots 
iuld  dry  and  endanger  their  Growth. 

When  the  Plants  have  taken  Root  in  this  Nurfery, 
>y  will  require  little  more  Care  than  to  keep  th§m 
ar  from  Weeds,  and  dig  the  Ground  between  the 
>ws  every  Spring ;  in  doing  of  which,  you  fhould 
toff  fuch  Roots  as  extend  very  far  from  the  Trunk 
the- Trees,  which  will  render  them  better  for  tranf- 
inting  again  ;  you  fhould  alfo  prune  oh'  fuch  Side 
anches  as  extend  themfelves  very  far,  and  would  re- 
d  the  upright  Shoot ;  but  you  fhould  by  no  Means 
toff  all  the  fmall  lateral  Branches,  fome  of  which  are 
folutely  necefiary  to  be  left  on,  to  detain  the  Sap  for 
»  Augmentation  of  the  Trunk;  for  I  have  often  ob- 
ved,  where  Trees  have  been  thus  clofely  pruned, 
it  their  Heads  have  overgrown  their  Bodies,  fo  that 
;y  have  bent  downward  and  become  crooked. 

When  thefe  Trees  have  remained  in  the  Nurfery  three 
four  Years,  they  will  then  be  large  enough  to  tranf- 
mt  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  it  is 
t  proper  to  let  them  grow  very  large  before  they  are 
inted  out,  becaufe  thefe  are  very  hazardous  Trees  to 
nove  when  old,  or  after  they  have  taken  deep  Roof. 
The  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  (as  I  faid  before)  in  the 
itutnn ;  at  which  Time,  if  they  are  carefully  taken 
,  there  will  be  little  Danger  of  their  fucceeding.  In 
mfplanting  of  thefe  Trees,  you  fhould  by  no  Means 
t  their  Heads,  which  is  too  much  pradtifed  ;  all  that 
mid  be  done,  mud:  be  only  to  cut  off  any  bruifed  or 
placed  Branches,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  clofe  to 
2  Place  where  they  are  produced;  but  there  can  be 
greater  Injury  done  to  thefe  Trees,  than  to  fhorten 
;ir  Shoots  ;  for  when  the  leading  Bud  (which  is  abfo- 
ely  necefiary  to  draw  and  attradl  the  Nourifhment)  is 
ten  off,  the  Branch  often  decays  entirely,  of  at  lead: 
wn  to  the  next  vigorous  Bud. 

The  Trees  thus  raffed  and  managed,  will  (if  planted 
a  proper  Soil)  grow  to  a  confiderable  Magnitude,  and 
:  very  proper  for  a  Wildernefs  in  large  Gardens,  or  to 
mt  in  Clumps  in  Parks,  (z?'c.  but  if  they  are  dedgned 
r  Timber,  it  is  by  much  the  better  Method  to  low 
%  Acorns  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  in 
ier  to  which,  yOu  fhould  provide  yourfelf  in  Autumn 
th  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Acorns,  which  fhould  be 
vays  taken  from  ftrait,  upright;  vigorous  growing 
rees ;  thefe  fhould  be  gathered  from  under  the  'Trees 
foon  as  may  be  after  they  are  fallen,  and,  if  poffible, 
a  dry  Time,  laid  thin  in  fome  open  Room  to 
y ;  after  which  they  may  be  put  into  dry  Sand,  and 
eferved  in  a  dry  Place  until  the  Begining  of  Novem- 
ry  when  you  fhould  prepare  the  Ground  for  planting 
etn.. 

The  Directions  before  given  are  dedgned  only  for 
tall  Plantations  in  a  Garden  or  Park,  which  are  only 
r  Pleafure ;  but  where  thefe  Trees  are  cultivated  with 
View  to  Profit,  the  Acorns  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
rees  are  defigned  to  grow  ;  for  thofe  which  are  tranf- 
anted  will  never  grow  to  the  Size  of  thofe  which  Hand 
here  they  are  fown,  nor  will  they  laft  near  fo  long 
und.  For  in  fome  Places,  where  thefe  Trees  have 
:en  tranfplanted  with  the  greateft  Care,  and  they  have 
'own  very  fad:  for  feveral  Years  after,  yet  they  are 
)W  decaying,  when  thofe  which  remain  in  the  Place 
here  they  came  up  from  the  Acorns,  are  ftill  very 
riving,  and  have  not  the  lead:  Sign  of  Decay.  There  - 
re,  whoever  dedans  to  cultivate  thefe  Trees  for  Tim- 
:r,  mould  never  think  of  tranfplanting  them,  but  fow 
ie  Acorns  on  the  fame  Ground  where  they  are  to 
'Qw;  for  the  Timber  of  all  thofe  Trees  which  are 
anfplanted,  is  not  near  fo  valuable  as  that  of  the  Trees 
om  Acorns.  I  fhall  therefore  add  fome  plain  Direc- 
ons  for  the  fowing  of  Acorns,  and  managing  of  the 
Jung  Trees  during  their  Minority,  until  they  are  out 
Danger,-  and  require  no  farther  Care. 
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.The  firff  Thing  to  be  done  is,  that  of  fencing  the 
Ground  very  well,  to  keep  out  Cattle,  Hares,  and  Rab¬ 
bets  ;  for  if  either  of  thefe  can  get  into  the  Ground, 
they,  will  foon  dedroy  all  the  young  Trees.  Indeed  they 
will  in  a  few  Years  grow  to  be  out  of  Danger  from  the 
Hares  and  R.abbets,  but  it  will  be  many  Years  before 
they  will  be  pad:  Injury  from  Cattle,  if  they  are  per- 
mited  to  get  into  the  Plantation,  therefore  durable 
Fences  fhould  be  put  round  the  Ground  :  If  in  the  Be¬ 
gining  a  Pale  Fence  is  made  about  the  Land,  which 
may  be  clofe  at  the  Bottom  arid  open  above,  and  within 
the  Pale  a  Quick  Hedge  planted  ;  this  will  become  a 
good  Fence  by  the  Time  the  Pale  decays,  againft  all 
Sorts  of  Cattle,  and  then  the  Trees  will  have  got  above 
the  Reach  of  Hares  and  Rabbets,  fo  that  they  cannot 
injure  them,  for  the  Bark  of  the  Trees  will  be  too  hard 
for  them  to  gnaw. 

After  the  Ground  is  well  fenced,  it  fhould  be  pre¬ 
pared,  by  ploughing  of  it  three  or  four  Times,  and  af¬ 
ter  each  Ploughing  to  harrow  it  well,  to  break  the  Clods,, 
and  cleanfe  the  Ground  from  Couch,  and  the  Roots  of 
all  bad  Weeds.  Indeed  if  the  Ground  is  green  Sward, 
it  will  be  better  to  have  one  Crop  of  Beans,  Peas,  or 
Turneps,  off  the  Ground,  before  the  Acorns  are  fown, 
provided  thefe  Crops  are  well  hoed  to  ftir  the  Surface 
and  deftroy  the  Weeds  ;  lor  it  this  is  obferved,  the 
Crop  will  mend  and  improve  the  Land  lor  fowing 
but  in  this  Cafe  the  Ground  fhould  be- ploughed  as  foon 
as  poflible,  when  the  Crop  is  taken  off,  to  prepare  it 
for  the  AcornS,  which  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  mav 
be  after  the  Acorns  are  ripe  ;  for  although  thefe  may 
be  preferved  in  Sand  lor  fome  Time,  yet  they  will  be 
apt  to  fprout ;  and  if  fo,  the  Shoots  are  in  Danger  of 
being  broken  and  fpoiled  ;  therefore  I  fhould  advife  the 
fowing  early,  which  is  certainly  the  beft  Method. 

In  making  Choice  of  the  Acorns,  all  thofe  fhould  be 
prefered,  which  are  taken  from  the  largeft  and  molt 
thriving-  Trees;  and  thofe  of  Pollard  Trees  fhould  al- 
ways  be  rejedted,  though  the  latter  are  generally  the 
molt  produdlive  of  Acorns,  but  thofe  of  the  large  Trees 
commonly  produce  the  ftrongeft  and  moll  thriving 
Plants. 

The  Seafon  for  fowing  of  the  Acorns  being  come, 
and-  the  Ground  having  been  ploughed  and  leveled 
fmooth,  the  next  Work  is  to  fow  the  Acorns,  which 
muff  be  done  by  drawing  ol  Drills  acrofs  the  Ground, 
at  about  four  Feet  afunder,  and  two  Inches  deep,  into 
which  the  Acorns  fhould  be  fcattered  at  two  Inches  Di- 
ft.tnce.  Thefe  Drills  may  be  drawn  either  with  a  Drill 
Plough,  or  by  Hand  with  a  Hoe  ;  but  the  former  is 
the  moft  expeditious  Method,  therefore  in  large  Plan¬ 
tations  fhould  be  prefered.  In  the  drawing  of  the  Drills, 
t  if  the  Land  has  any  Slope  to  one  Side,  thefe  fhould  be 
made  the  fame  Way  as  the  Ground  Hopes,  that  there 
may  be  no  Stopage  of  the  Wet  by  the  Rows  of  Plants 
eroding  the  Hanging  ol  the  Land.  This  fhould  be 
particularly  obferved  in  all  wet  Ground,  or  where  the 
Wet  is  fubjedt  to  lie  in  Winter,  but  in  dry  Land  it  is 
not  of  much  Confequence.  When  the  Acorns  are 
fown,  the  Drills  lhould  be  carefully  filled  in,  fo  as  to 
cover  the  Acorns  fecurely  ;  for  if  any  of  them  are  ex?- 
pofed,  they  will  entice  the  Birds  and  Mice  ;  and  if  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  once  attack  them,  they  will  make  great 
Havock  with  them. 

The  Reafon  of  my  diredling  the  Drills  to  be  made  at 
this  Diftance,  is  for  the  more  convenient  Hiring  of  the 
Ground  between  the  Rows,  to  keep  the  young  Plants 
clear  from  Weeds;  for  if  this  is  not  carefully  done,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  young  Plants  fhould  make 
much  Progrefs ;  and  yet  this  is  generally  negledfed  by 
many  who  pretend  to  be  great  Planters,  who  are  often 
at  a  large  Expence  to  plant,  but  feldom  regard  them 
after;  fo  that  the  young  Plants  have  the  Difficulty  to 
encounter  the  Weeds,  which  frequently  are  four  or  five 
Times  the  Height  of  the  Plants,  and  not  only  fhade 
and  draw  them,  but  alfo  exhaufi:  all  the  Goodnels  ol 
the  Ground,  and  confequently  ftarve  the  Plants.  1  here- 
fore,  whoever  hopes  to  have  Succefs  in  their  Planta¬ 
tions,  fhould  determine  to  be  at  the  Expence  or  keep¬ 
ing  them  clean  for  eight  or  ten  Years  alter  fowing,  by 
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which  Time  the  Plants  will  have  obtaihed  Strength 
enough  to  keep  down  the  Weeds  ;  the  neglecting  of 
this  has  occafioned  fo  many  young  Plantations  to  mif- 
carry,  as  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  divers  Parts 
of  England. 

About  the  Middle  of  April ,  the  young  Plants  tvill 
appear  above  Ground  ;  but  before  this,  if  the  Ground 
fhould  produce  many  young  Weeds,  it  will  be  good 
Hufbandry  to  fcuffle  the  Surface  over  with  Dutch  Hoes, 
in  a  dry  Time,  either  the  latter  End  of  March  or  the 
Begining  of  April ,  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  whereby  the 
Ground  will  be  kept  clean,  until  all  the  Plants  are 
come  up  fo  as  to  be  plainly  difcerned,  by  which  Time 
it  may  be  proper  to  hoe  the  Ground  over  again  ,  for  by 
doing  it  early,  while  the  Weeds  are  fmall,  a  Man  will 
perform  more  of  this  Work  in  one  Day,  than  he  can  in 
three  or  four  when  the  Weeds  are  grown  large  ;  befides, 
there  will  be  great  Hazard  of  cuting  off  or  injuring  the 
young  Plants,  when  they  are  hid  by  the  Weeds;  and 
fmall  Weeds  being  cut,  are  foon  dried  up  by  the  Sun  ; 
but  large  Weeds  often  take  frefh  Root  and  grow  again, 
efpecially  if  Rain  fhould  fall  foon  after,  and  then  the 
Weeds  will  grow  the  fafter  for  being  Hired  ;  therefore 
it  is  not  only  the  bed:  Method,  but  alfo  the  cheapeft 
Hufbandry,  to  begin  cleaning  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
to  repeat  it  as  often  as  the  Weeds  are  produced. 

The  firft  Summer,  while  the  Plants  are  young,  it 
will  be  the  belt  Way  to  perform  thefe  Hoeings  by 
Hand,  but  afterward  it  may  be  done  with  the  Hoe 
Plough;  for  as  the  Rows  are  four  Feet  afunder,  there 
will  be  Room  enough  for  this  Plough  to  work  ;  and  as 
this  will  ftir  and  loofen  the  Ground,  it  will  be  of  great 
Service  to  the  Plants  ;  but  there  will  require  a  little 
Hand  Labour  where  the  Plough  is  ufed,  in  order  to 
deftroy  the  Weeds,  which  will  come  up  in  the  Rows  be¬ 
tween  the  Plants ;  for  thefe  will  be  out  of  the  Reach  of 
the  Plough,  and  if  they  are  not  deftroyed,  they  will 
foon  overgrow  and  bear  down  the  young  Plants. 

After  the  Plants  have  grown  two  Years,  it  will  be 
proper  to  draw  out  fome  of  them,  where  they  grow  too 
clofe  ;  but  in  the  doing  of  .this,  great  Care  fhould  be 
had  not  to  injure  the  Roots  of  thofe  left ;  for  as  the 
Plants  which  are  drawn  out  are  only  fit  for  Plantations 
defigned  for  Pleafure,  fo  thefe  fhould  not  be  fo  much 
regarded  in  their  being  removed,  as  to  facrifice  any  of 
thofe  which  are  defigned  to  remain.  In  the  thining  of 
thefe  Plantations,  the  Plants  may  at  the  firft  Time  be 
left  about  one  Foot  afunder,  which  will  give  them 
Room  enough  to  grow  two  or  three  Years  longer,  by 
which  Time  it  may  be  eafy  to  judge  which  are  likely  to 
make  the  beft  Trees.  Therefore  thefe  may  be  then 
fixed  on,  as  Standards  to  remain  ;  though  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  a  greater  Number  at  this  Time  marked 
than  can  be  permited  to  grow,  becaufe  fome  of  them 
may  not  anlwer  the  Expedition  ;  and  as  it  will  be  im¬ 
proper  to  thin  thefe  Trees  too  much  at  one  Time,  fo 
the  leaving  double  the  Number  intended  at  the  fecond 
thining  will  not  be  amifs.  Therefore,  if  they  are  then 
left  at  about  lour  Feet  Diftanee  in  the  Rows,  they  will 
have  Room  enough  to  grow  three  or  four  Years  longer; 
by  which  Time,  if  the  Plants  have  made  good  Pro- 
grefs,  their  Roots  will  have  fpread  over  the  Ground, 
therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  take  up  every  other  Tree 
in  the  Rows.  But  by  this  1  do  not  mean  to  be  exad  in 
the  removing,  but  to  make  Choice  of  the  beft  Plants  to 
ftand,  whichever  Rows  they  may  be  in,  or  if  they 
fhould  not  be  exactly  at  the  Diftanee  here  afligned  ;  all 
that  is  defigned  here,  is  to  lay  down  general  Rules, 
which  fhould  be  as  nearly  complied  with  as  the  Plants 
will  permit ;  therefore  every  Perfon  fhould  be  guided 
by  the  Growth  of  the  Trees  in  the  Performance  of  this 
Work. 

When  the  Plants  have  been  reduced' to  the  Diftanee 
of  about  eight  Feet,  they  will  not  require  any  more 
thining.  But  in  two  or  three  Years  Time,  thofe  which 
are  not  to  remain  will  be  fit  to  cut  down,  to  make 
Stools  for  Under-wood  ;  and  thofe  which  are  to  remain, 
will  have  made  fuch  Progrefs  as  to  become  a  Shelter  to 
each  other,  for  this  is  what  fhould  be  principally  at¬ 
tended  to  whenever  the  Trees  are  thined  ;  therefore  in 
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alT  fucti  Places  as-are  much  expofed  to  the  Wind 
Trees  fhould  be  thined  with  great  Caution  and  by’fl  ] 
Degrees ;  for  if  the  Air  is  let  too  much  at  once  into  * 
Plantation,  it  will  give  a  fudden  Check  to  the  Tn  ~ 
and  greatly  retard  their  Growth  ;  but  in  fheltered  Si  ! 
ations,  there  need  not  be  fo  great  Caution  ufed  as  t 
thofe  Places,  for  the  Plants  v/ill  not  be  in  fo  mi  t 
Danger  of  buffering. 

The  Diftanee  which  I  fhould  choofe  to  allow  to  th  * 
Trees  which  are  defigned  to  remain  for  Timber  is,  fr,  [ 
twenty- five  to  about  thirty  Feet,  which  will  not  be  , 
near,  where  the  Trees  thrive  well ;  in  which  Cafe  th  - 
Heads  will  fpread,  fo  as  to  meet  in  about  thirty  - 
thirty-five  Years ;  nor  will  this  -Diftanee  be  too  gre 
fo  as  to  impede  the  upright  Growth  of  the  Trees.  T  j 
Diftanee  is  intended,  that  the  Trees  fhould  enjoy  i  ' 
whole  Benefit  of  the  Soil ;  therefore,  after  one  Crop  ■ 
the  Under- wood,  or  at  the  moft  two  Crops  are  cut, 
would  advife  the  ftubing  up  the  Stools,  that  the  Grou 
may  be  entirely  clear,  for  the  Advantage  of  the^ro 
ing  Timber,  which  is  what  fhould  be  principally  1 
garded  ;  but  in  general  moft  People  have  more  Regs 
for  the  immediate  Profit  of  the  Under- wood  than  i 
future  Good  of  the  Timber,  and  frequently  by  fo  <j 
ing  fpoil  both  ;  for  if  the  Under-wood  is  left  after  t 
Trees  have  fpread  fo  far  as  that  th^ir  Heads  meet,  t 
Under-wood  will  not  be  of  much  Worth  ;  and  yet, 
their  Stools  being  left,  they  will  draw  away  a  gre 
Share  of  Nourifhment  from  the  Timber  Trees,  and  tl 
tard  them  in  their  Progrefs. 

The  Soil  in  which  the  Oak  makes  the  greateft  Pr 
grefs,  is  a  deep  rich  Loam,  in  which  the  Trees  gre > 
to  the  largeft  Size  ;  and  the  Timber  of  thofe  Tre 
which  grow  upon  this  Land,  is  generally  more  pliat 
than  that  which  grows  on  a  fhalJow  or  drier  Groun 
but  the  Wood  of  the  latter  is  much  more  compaft:  ai» 
hard.  Indeed  there  are  few  Soils  in  England  in  whii1 
the  Oak  will  not  grow,  provided  there  is  proper  Ca 
taken  in  their  Cultivation,  though  this  Tree  will  n 
thrive  equally  in  all  Soils  ;  but  yet  it  might  be  cult 
vated  to  a  national  Advantage  upon  many  large  Waft 
in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  as  alfo  to  the  great  Prol 
of  the  Eftates  where  thefe  Tracts  of  Land  now  lie  ut 
cultivated,  and  produce  nothing  to  the  Owner.  Ar 
fhould  the  prefent  Temper  of  deftroying  the- Timber < 
England  continue  in  Practice  fome  Years  longer,  inti 
fame  Degree  which  it  has  for  fome  Years  paft,  and  ;; 
little  Care  taken  to  raife  a  Supply,  this  Country,  whic 
has  been  fo  long  efteemed  for  its  naval  Strength,  m2 
be  obliged  to  feek  for  Timber  Abroad,  or  be  conteij 
with  fuch  a  naval  Strength  as  the  poor  Remains  of  forr. 
frugal  Eftates  may  have  left  growing ;  for  as  to  th 
large  Forefts,  from  whence  the  Navy  has  been  fo  Ion 
fupplied,  a  few  Years  will  put  an  End  to  the  Timbt  | 
there  ;  and  how  can  it  be  otherwife,  when  the  Perfon  ’ 
to  whole  Care  thefe  are  commited,  reap  an  Advantage 
from  the  Deftruiftion  of  the  Timber  ? 

Before  I  quit  this  Subjed,  I  muft  beg  Leave  to  t2k 
Notice  of  another  great  Evil,  which  is  of  fo  muc 
Confequence  to  the  Publick,  as  to  deferve  their  utmoi] 
Attention  ;  which  is,  that  of  cuting  down  the  Oaks  i| 
the  Spring  of  the  Year,  at  the  Time  when  the  Sap  i  j 
flowing.  This  is  done  for  the  Sake  of  the  Bark,  which 
will  then  eafily  peel  off ;  and  for  the  Sake  of  this, 
think,  there  is  a  Law,  whereby  People  are  obliged  t 
cut  down  their  Timber  at  this  Seafon.  But  by  lo  do 
ing  the  Timber  is  not  half  fo  durable  as  that  which 
fallen  in  the  Winter,  fo  that  thofe  Ships  which  hav: 
been  built  of  this  Spring-cut  Timber,  have  decayeil 
more  in  feven  or  eight  Years,  than  others  which  werl 
built  with  Timber  cut  in  Winter,  have  done  in  twenty 
or  thirty.  And  this  our  Neighbours  the  French  hav| 
experienced,  and  therefore  have  wifely  ordered,  that  thJ 
Bark  fhould  be  taken  off  the  Trees,  Handing,  at  th<j 
proper  Time,  but  the  Trees  are  left  till  the  next,  and! 
fometimes  until  the  fecond -Winter,  before  they  are  cuj 
down ;  and  the  Timber  of  thefe  are  found  to  be  mortl 
durable  and  better ‘for  Ufe,  than  that  of  any  Trees  whicll 
have  not  been  peeled.  Therefore  1  wifli  we  were  wild 
enough  to  copy  after  them  in  thofe  Things’ which  are! 
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publick  Good,  rather  than  to  imitate  them  in  their 
lies,  which  has  been  too  much  the  Fafhion  of  late 

irs. 

3UICK.  By  the  Wofd  Quick  are  generally  under- 
>d  all  live  Hedges',  of  whatever  Sort  of  Plants  they 
com  poled,  to  diffinguifh  them  from  dead  Hedges; 

,  in  the  more  ft  rift  Senfe  of  this  Word,  it  is  ap- 
d  to  the  Hawthorn,  or  Mefpilus  Sylveftris  ;  under 
ich  Name,  the  young  Plants  or  Sets,  are  commonly 

1  by  the  Ntirlery  Gardeners,  who  raife  them  for  Sale, 
n  the  Choice  of  thefe  Sets,  thofe  which  are  raifed  in 
Nurfery,  are  to  be  prefered  to  fbch  as  are  drawn 
of  the  Woods ;  becaufe  the  latter  have  feldom  good 
ots,  though  as  they  are  larger  Plants  than  are  com- 
nly  to  be  had  in  the  Nurfery,  many  People  prefer 
m  on  that  Account  •,  but  from  long  Experience  I 
re  found,  that  thofe  Hedges  which  have  been  plant- 
with  young  Plants  from  the  Nurfery,  have  always 
de  the  bell;  Hedges.  Indeed,  if  Perfons  would  have 
ience  to  wait  for  thefe  from  Seed,  and  to  low  the 
iws  in  the  Place  where  the  Hedge  is  defigned,  thefe 
removed  Plants  will  make  a  much  Itronger  and  more 
able  Fence,  than  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  ;  but 
m  aware  that  mod:  People  will  be  for  condemning 

Praftice,  as  being  tedious  in  raiding  ;  but  if  the 
iws  are  buried  one  Year  in  the  Ground,  to  prepare 
m  for  Vegetation  before  they  are  fown,  it  will  not 
fo  long  before  this  will  become  a  good  Fence,  as  is 
nerally  imagined.  Nay,  from  fome  Trials  of  this 
nd,  which  I  have  made,  I  have  found,  that  thofe 
rots  which  have  remained  where  they  came  up  from 
;d,  have  made  fuch  Progrefs  as  to  overtake,  in  fix 
ars,  Plants  of  two  Years  Growth,  which  were  tranf- 
mted  at  the  Time  when  thefe  Seeds  were  fown. 

And  if  the  Hedges  are  raifed  from  Seed,  it  will  not 
amifs  to  mix  Holly  Berries  with  the  Haws  •,  and  if 
thefe  Berries  fhould  alfo  be  buried  one  Year,  to 
:pare  them,  fo  that  then  both  will  come  up  together 
:  following  Spring  ;  and  this  Mixture  of  Holly  with 
;  Quick,  will  not  only  have  a  beautiful  Appearance 
the  Winter,  but  will  alfo  thicken  the  Hedge  at  the 
itcom,  and  make  it  a  better  Fence. 

But  where  the  Hedge  is  to  be  planted,  the  Sets  fhould 
t  be  more  than  three  Years  old  from  the  Haws ;  for 
ten  they  are  older,  their  Roots  will  be  hard  and 
iody ;  and  as  they  are  commonly  trimed  off  before 

2  Sets  are  planted,  lb  they  very  often  mifcarry  •,  and 
ch  of  them  as  do  live,  will  not  makefo  good  Progrefs 
younger  Plants,  nor  are  they  fo  durable  •,  for  thefe 
ants  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  fo  well  as  many 
hers,  efpecially  when  they  have  flood  long  in  the 
ed  Bed  unremoved. 

The  Method  of  planting,  as  alfo  of  plafhing  and 
■uning  of  thefe  Hedges,  having  been  fully  explained 
ider  the  Article  of  Hedges ,  I  fhall  not  repeat  that  here, 
it  lb  all  only  beg  Leave  to  add  the  Method  which  is 
efcribed  by  Thomas  Franklin,  Elq;  which  he  had  long 
•aftifed  in  planting  of  thefe  Hedges,  which  is  as 
illows : 

He  firlt  fet  out  the  Ground  for  Ditches  and  Quick 
n  Feet  in ’Breadth;  he  fubdivided  that,  by  marking 
ut  two  Feet  and  a  Half  on  each  Side  (more  or  lefs  at 
leafure)  for.  the  Ditches,  leaving  five  in  the  Middle 
etween  them  ;  then  diging  up  two  Feet  in  the  Midft 
f  thofe  five  Feet,  he  planted  the  Sets  in  ;  which  al- 
rough  it  required  more  Labour  and  Charge,  he  fays, 
e  foon  found  it  repaid  the  Coil.  This  done  he  began 
□  dig  the  Foffes,  and  to  fet  up  one  Row  of  Turfs  on 
he  Outfide  of  the  faid  five  Feet ;  namely,  one  Row  on 
ach  Side  thereof,  the  green  Side  outmoff,  a  little  re¬ 
lining,  fo  as  the  Grafs  might  grow. 

After  this,  returning  to  the  Place  he  began  at,  he  or- 
lered  one  of  the  Men  to  dig  a  Spit  of  the  Under-turf 
vlould,  -and  lay  it  between  the  Turfs  placed  Edgewife, 
is  before  defcribed,  upon  the  two  Feet,  which  was  pur- 
xtfely  dug  in  the  Middle,  and  prepared  for  the  Sets, 
vhich  the  Planter  fet  with  two  Quicks  upon  the  Surface 
)f  the  Earth  almoft  upright,  whilft  another  Workman 


laid  the  Mould  forwards  about  twelve  Inches,  and  then 
fet  two  more,  and  fo  continued. 

This  being  finifhed,  he  ordered  another  Row  of  Turfs 
to  be  placed  on  each  Side  upon  the  Top  of  the  former, 
and  filled  the  Vacancy  between  the  Sets  and  Turfs  as 
high  as  their  Tops  ;  always  leaving  the  Middle,  where 
the  Sets  were  planted,'  hollow,  and  fomewhat  lower 
than  the  Sides  of  the  Banks  by  eight  or  ten  Inches,  that 
the  Rain  may  defeend  to  their  Roots  ;  which  is  of  great 
Advantage  to  their  Growth,  and  by  far  better  than  by 
old  Ways,  where  the  Banks  are  too  much  Hoping  ;  and 
the  Roots  of  the  Set  are  feldom  weted,  even  in  a  moift 
Seafon,  the  Summer  following ;  but  if  it  prove  dry, 
many  of  the  Sets,  efpecially  the  late  planted,  will  pe~ 
rifh  ;  and  even  few  of  thole  that  had  been  planted  in 
the  latter  End  of  April  (the  Summer  happening  to  be 
fomewhat  dry)  efcaped. 

The  planting  being  thus  advanced,  the  next  Care  is 
fencing,  by  feting  a  Hedge  of  about  twenty  Inches 
high  upon  the  Top  of  the  Bank  on  each  Side  thereof, 
leaning  a  little  outwards  from  the  Sets,  which  will  pro- 
teft  them  as  well  (If  not  better)  than  a  Hedge  of  three 
Feet  or  more,  Handing  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ; 
for  as  thefe  are  raifed  with  the  Turfs  and  Sods  about 
twenty  Inches,  and  the  Hedge  about  twenty  Inches 
more,  it  will  make  three  Feet  four  Inches,  fo  as  no 
Cattle  can  approach  the  dead  Hedge  to  prejudice  it,  un- 
lefs  they  fet  their  Feet  in  the  Ditch  itfelf,  which  will  be 
at leaft  a  Foot  deep;  and  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Fofs 
to  the  Top  of  the  Hedge,  about  four  Feet  and  a  Half, 
which  they  can  hardly  reach  over  to  crop  the  Quick, 
as  they  might  in  the  old  Way;  and  befides,  fuch  a 
Hedge  will  endure  a  Year  longer. 

Fie  fays,  He  had  a  Hedge  which  had  Hood  five 
Years ;  and  though  nine  or  ten  Feet  were  fufficient  for 
both  Ditches  and  Banks,  yet  where  the  Ground  is  but 
indifferent,  it  is  better  Hulbandry  to  take  twelve  Feet, 
which  will  allow  of  a  Bank  at  leaft  fix  Feet  broad,  and 
gives  more  Scope  to  place  the  dead  Hedges  farther  from 
the  Sets,  and  the  Ditches  being  fttallow,  will  in  two 
Years  Time  graze. 

As  to  the  Objection,  That  taking  twelve  Feet  Waites 
too  much  Ground,  he  affirms,  that  if  twelve  Feet  in 
Breadth  be  taken  for  a  Ditch  and  Bank,  there  will  no 
more  Ground  bewailed  than  by  the  common  Way; 
for  in  that  a  Quick  is  rarely  fet,  but  there  are  nine  Feet 
between  the  dead  Hedges,  which  is  entirely  loft  all  the 
Time  of  fencing  ;  whereas  with  double  Ditches,  there 
remain  at  leaft  eighteen  Inches  on  each  Side  where  the 
Turfs  were  fet  on  Edge,  that  bear  more  Grafs  than 
when  it  lay  on  the  Flat. 

But,  admiting  it  did  totally  lay  wafte  three  Feet  of 
Ground,  the  Damage  were  very  inconfiderable  ;  fince 
forty  Perches,  in  Length,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
Yards,  will  make  Perches  7,  25",  Q',  or  7  Pole  {  ; 
which,  at  13  s.  and  4  d.  the  Acre,  amounts  not  to  7  d. 
per  Annum. 

Now  that  this  is  hot  only  the  bell,  but  cheapeft  Way 
of  Quick* feting,  will  appear  by  comparing  the  Charge 
of  both. 

In  the  ufual  Way,  the  Charge  of  a  three  Feet  Ditch 
is  4 d.  per  Pole,  the  Owner  providing  Sets;  if  the 
Workman  finds  them,  he  will  have  for  making  the 
faid  Ditch  and  feting  them,  8  d.  per  Pole ;  and  for 
Hedging,  2  d.  that  is,  for  both  Sides,  4  d.  the  Pole  ; 
which  renders  the  Charge  of  fledging.  Ditching,  and 
Sets,  12  d.  the  Pole  ;  that  is,  for  lorty  Rods  in  Length 
40  s. 

Then  one  Load  of  Wood  out  of  the  Copfe  colts  (with 
the  Carriage,  though  but  two  or  three  Miles  Diftance) 
which  will  feldom  hedge  above  eight  Poles  (fingle 


i°r.  w  „ 

Hedge)  ;  but  allowing  to  do  ten,  to  fence  forty  Poles, 
there&  mult  be  at  leatt  eight  Loads  of  Wood,  which 
colts  4/.  making  the  whole  Expence  for  ditching,  fen¬ 
cing,  and  feting  forty  Poles,  to  be  6  /.  reckoning  with 
the  leaft ;  for  fcarce  any  will  undertake  to  do  it  for  lefs 
than  3  s.  6  d.  per  Pole,  and  then  the  forty  Poles  colt  7  /. 

Whereas  with  double  Ditches,  both  of  them,  Set- 
ar.d  Sets,  will  be  done  lor  8  d.  the  Pole,  and  the 
n  F  Hulbandman 
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Hufbandman  get  as  good  Wages  as  ydth  the  fingie 
Oitch  (for  though  the  Labour  about  them  is  more,  yet 
the  making  the  Table  isfaved,)  which  cofts  i  /.  6  s.  and 
b  d.  and  the  Hedges  being  low,  they  will  make  better 
Wages  at  Hedging  for  a  Penny  a  Pole,  than  at  2  d.  for 
common  Hedges,  which  comes  to  6  s.  8  d.  forhedgino- 
forty  1  oles  on  both  Sides.  Thus  one  Load  of  Wood 
will  fence  thirty  Poles  at  leaft,  and  forty  hedged  with 
two  Thirds  of  Wood  lefs  than  in  the  other  Way,  and 
coft  but  1  /.  6  s.  8  d .  which  makes  the  other  whole 
Charge  of  Sets,  Ditching,  Fencing,  and  Wood,  but 
3  6 

QUICK-BEAM.  See  Sorbus  Sylveftris. 
QUINCE-TREE.  See  Cydonia. 

QUINCUNX  ORDER  is  a  Plantation  of  Trees, 
difpofed  originally  in  a  Square,  confifting  of  five 
Trees,  one  at  each  Corner,  and  a  fifth  in  the  Middle, 
which  Difpofition,  repeated  again  and  again,  forms  a 
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regular  Grove,  Wood,  or  Wildernefs,  and 
viewed  by  an  Angle  of  the  Square  or  Paralleloei  j 
prefents  equal  or  parallel  Alleys. 

rp  °r’  J)?e  Qllincun/  is  the  Figure  of  a  Plantatio 
Trees  difpofed  in  feveral  Rows,  both  Length 
Breadthwife,  in  fuch  Manner,  that  the  firft  Tree  of 
fecond  Row  commences  in  the  Centre  of  the  Sq 
formed  by  the  two  firft  Trees  of  the  firft  Row 4 
the  two  firft  of  the  third,  refembling  the  Figure  of 
hive  at  Cards.  This  regular  Difpofition  of  Trees 
formerly  more  regarded  than  at  prefent,  and  is 
much  m  Pradice  in  France  for  planting  Trees  to  f< 
a  Grove. 

.  Trees  planted  in  Quinqunx  are  fuch  as  are  plan 
in  the  following  Form  :  J  . 
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QUINQUEFOLIUM.  See  Potentilla. 
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ACEMIFEROUS  fignifies  bearing  in  Clufters. 

RACEMUS,  a  Clufter,  is  a  Stalk  divide 
blanched  into  leveral  Foot  Stalks  fuftainin 
the  Flowers  or  Fruits  fet  together,  as  are  the  Bunch* 
of  Grapes,  Currants,  &c.  The  firft  of  thefe  Conditior 
diftinguifhes  it  from  a  Spike,  the  laft  from  a  Panicle. 

RADIATED  FLOWERS  are  fuch  as  have  fevers 
Semiflorets  fet  .round  a  Difk  in  Form  of  a  radian 
Star  as  are  the.  Flowers  of  Daify,  Cammomile,  G?< 

I  hefe  are  called  radiated  dilcous  Flowers-,  thofe,  whic] 
have  no  fuch  Ray,  are  called  naked  difcous  Flowers 
as  the  Wormwood,  Mugwort,  Tanfey,  &c. 

RADICLE  denotes  that  Part  of  the  Seed  of; 

I  lant,  which,  upon  its  Vegetation,  becomes  a  littl 
Root  by  which  the  tender  Plant  at  firft  receives  it 
Nounfhment  before  the  After-root  be  formed.  This  i 
that  Part  of  the  Seed,  which,  in  making  Malt,  fhoot 
forth,  and  is  called  the  Come  or  Comb. 

RADISH.  See  Raphanus. 

RADISH  (FIORSE).  See  Cochlearia. 

RAIN  is  generally  accounted  to  be  a  crude  Vapoui 
of  t..e  Earth,  but  more  efpecially  of  the  Sea,  drawn 
up  from  thence  by  the  attractive  Power  of  the  Sun,  01 
carried  thitherward  by  Pulfion,  and  wafted  by  the 

WnDpS  lnr °Athe  aereJal  Re£ion’  by  wbich  Sublimation 
and  Rarefaction,  and  the  virtual  Qualities  of  the  Sun 
and  Air,  it  is  formed  into  Clouds 

The. Crudities  are  difpelled,  and  ihefe  Clouds  fufpend 
and  hang  in  the  Air  and  though  it  may  be  thought 
impoffible  that  they  fhould  be  fo  fufpended'  in  the  Air 
by  reaion  of  their  great  Weight  and  Prefiure,  yet  it 
■will  net  appear  fo  on  Confideration 

When  thefe  Vapours  are  thus  drawn  up  to  any  con- 
fiderable  Height  by  the  Strength  of  the  Air  which  is 
underneath  them,  and  which  ftiU  grows  greater  and 
greate,  ,  and,  by  its  Motion,  undulating  this  Way  and 
that  Way,  they  rife  gradually  through  the  Air 

This  is  demonftrable  by  Paper  Kites,  which,  after 
they  are  railed  to  about  iixty  Feet  high,  rife  eafier 
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and  with  greater  Swiftnefs,  and  the  higher,  ftill  t 
better  and  ftronger  they  fly. 

Thefe  Vapours,  being  thus  arrived  into  the  upt 
Regions  of  the  Air,  are  foon  aggregated  and  conden 
into  Bodies  and  Clouds. 

n-if  rdrth°llgI?  they  are  blown  here  and  there,  they  a 

itill  fufpended,  till  they  are  releafed  from  their  Ir 

prifonment  by  the  genial  Difpofition  of  the  Sun,  or 

the  natural  Warmth,  Humidity,  and  Rarefaction 
the  Air. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  Rain  drops  01 
of  the  Clouds,  becaufe  we  do  not  find  it  rain,  butwhe' 

ou  iS  are  be  been’  and  by  how  much  the  fairer  tl 
Weather  is,  the  feldomer  it  rains. 

.  Rrain  is  a  very  frequent  and  ufeful  Meteor,  defcenc 
mg  from  above  in  Form  of  Drops  of  Water. 

Rain  lee  ms  to  differ  from  Dew  only  in  this,  th; 
ew  a  s  at  fome  particular  Times,  and  in  very  fma 
rops,  o  as  to  be  feen  when  it  is  down,  but  is  fcarc 
perceivable  while  it  is  falling ;  whereas  Rain  is  grofier 
and  falls  at  any  Time. 

Rain  is  apparently  a  precipitated  Cloud,  as  Cloud 
are  nothing  but  Vapours  raifed  from  Moifture,  Water; 

r  i  a£d,  VaPours  are  demonftratively  nothing  elfe  bu 
httle  Bubbles,  or  V eficid<e  detached  from  the  Watef 

y  the  Power  of  the  folar  or  fubterraneous  Heat,  0 
both. 

Thefe  l  eftculx,  being  fpecifically  lighter  than  th 
Atmofphere,  are  buoyed  up  thereby  till  they  arrive  a! 
a  Region  where  the  Air  is  a  juft  Balance  with  them 
and  here  they  float,  till  by  fome  new  Agent  they  arc. 
converted  into  Clouds,  and  thence,  into  either  Rain 
Snow,  Hail,  Mift,  or  the  like. 

But  the  Agent  in  this  Formation  of  Clouds,  &c.  i; 
a  little  controverted:  The  Generality  will  have  it  the 
Cold,  which,  conftantly  occupying  the  fuperior  Regions 
of  the  Air,  chills  and  condenfes  the  Veficulte  at  their 
Arrival  from  a  warmer  Quarter,  congregates  them' 
ogether,  and  occafions  feveral  of  them  to  coalefce  intOi 
ittle  Mafles ;  by  this  means  their  Quantity  of  Matter 
-ucreaf-g  'n  a  greater  Proportion  than  their  Surface, 
they  become  an  Over-load  to  the  lighter  Air,  and  defeend 
into  Rain. 

The  Coldnefs  of  the  Air  may  caufe  the  Particles  of 
t  le  Clouds  to  lole  their  Motions,  and  become  lefs  able 

to 
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refill  the  Gravity  of  the  incumbent  Air,  and  confe- 
rntly  to  yield  to  its  Preffure,  and  fall  to  the  Ground. 
The  Wind  may  colled  the  Vapours  in  fuch  Abun- 
ice,  as  firft  to  form  very  thick  Clouds,  and  then  to 
eefe  thofe  Clouds  together,  till  the  watery  Particles 
ke  Drops  too  big  to  hang  in  the  Air. 

3ut  the  grand  Caufe,  according  to  Monf.  Rohault , 
till  behind  ;  he  conceives  it  to  be  the  Heat  of  the 
■,  which,  after  continuing  for  fome  Time  near  the 
rth,  is  at  length  carried  up  on  high  by  a  Wind,  and, 
re  thawing  the  frozen  Villi  or  Flocks  of  the  half- 
zen  VeficuU,  reduces  them  into  Drops,  which,  coa- 
ing,  defcend,  and  have  their  Dilfolution  perfected 
heir  Progrefs  through  the  lower  and  warmer  Stages 
the  Atmofphere. 

VI.  Le  Clerc  and  others  afcribe  this  Defcent  of  the 
uds  rather  to  an  Alteration  of  the  Atmofphere  than 
he  VeficuU ,  and  fuppofe  it  to  proceed  from  a  Dimi- 
ion  of  the  Spring,  or  elaftic  Force  of  the  Air. 

This  Elafticity,  which  depends  chiefly  or  wholly 
>n  the  dry  terrene  Exhalations,  being  weakened,  the 
nofphere  finks  under  its  Burden,  and  the  Clouds 
upon  the  common  Principle  of  Precipitation. 

'low  the  little  VeficuU ,  by  any  or  all  of  thefe  means 
ig  once  upon  the  Defcent,  will  perfift  therein,  not- 
iftanding  the  Increafe  of  Refiftance  they  every  Mo¬ 
lt  meet  withal  in  their  Progrefs  through  ftill  denfer 
I  denfer  Parts  of  the  Atmofphere. 

"or  as  they  all  tend  towards  the  fame  Point,  viz. 
Center  of  the  Earth,  the  farther  they  fall,  the  more 
tlitions  will  they  make,  and  the  more  Coalitions, 
more  Matter  there  will  be  under  the  fame  Surface, 
Surface  not  only  increafing  as  the  Squares,  but  the 
dity  as  the  Cubes,  and  the  more  Matter  under  the 
e  Surface,  the  lefs  Friftion  or  Refiftance  there  will 
to  the  fame  Matter. 

"hus,  if  the  Cold,  the  Wind,  &c.  happen  to  a  ft 
y  enough  to  precipitate  the  VeficuU ,  ere  they  are 
ved  at  any  confiderable  Height,  the  Coalitions 
lg  few  in  fo  fhort  a  Defcent,  the  Drops  will  be 
portionably  fmall,  and  thus  is  formed  what  we 
Dew. 

f  the  Vapours  prove  more  copious,  and  rife  a  little 
her,  we  have  a  Mift  or  Fog. 
i  little  higher  ftill,  and  they  produce  a  fmall  Rain, 
f  they  neither  meet  with  Cold  or  Wind  enough  to 
denfe  or  diflipate  them,  they  form  a  heavy,  thick, 
k  Sky,  which  laft  fometimes  feveral  Days  or  Weeks, 
fence  we  may  account  for  many  of  the  Phenomena 
he  Weather,  e.  g.  Why  a  cold  is  always  a  wet  Sum- 
‘,  and  a  warm  a  dry  one,  becaufe  the  Principle  of 
cipitation  is  had  in  the  one  Cafe,  and  wanting  in 

Nhy  we  have  ordinarily  moft  Rain  about  the  Equi¬ 
ps,  becaufe  the  Vapours  arife  more  plentifully  than 
inary  in  the  Spring,  as  the  Earth  becomes  loofened 
n  the  brumal  Conftipations,  and  becaufe,  as  the 
i  recedes  from  us  in  Autumn,  the  Cold  increafing. 
Vapours  that  had  lingered  above,  during  the  Sum- 
r  Heats,  are  now  difpatched  down. 

Why  a  fettled,  thick,  clofe  Sky  feldom  ever  rains, 
it  has  been  firft  cleared,  becaufe  the  equally  con- 
:d  Vapours  muft  firft  be  condenfed  and  congre- 
“d  into  feparate  Clouds  to  lay  the  Foundation  of 
n,  by  which  means  the  reft  of  the  Face  of  the 
iven  is  left  open,  and  pervious  to  the  Rays  of  the 
h 

donf.  Le  Clerc  obferves,  That  all  Winds  do  not 
duce  Rains,  but  only  luch  as  colledl  a  great  Quan- 
of  Vapours.  Thus  in  Holland  Weft  Winds  are 
>y,  becaufe  they  come  from  the  Ocean,  and  blow 
the  Vapours  ;  Eaft  Winds  blow  clear,  becaufe 
y  come  over  vaft  Tradls  of  Land;  North  Winds 
rainy,  becaufe  they  come  from  the  North  Sea, 
not  fo  rainy  as  the  Weft,  becaufe  the  cold 
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North  does  not  yield  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Vapours 
as  the  kinder  Climate  of  the  Britannick  Ocean  ;  South 
Winds  bring  Rain  too,  for  that  they,  confifting  of 
Vapours  railed  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  a  hot  Quar¬ 
ter,  and  fo  being  elevated  above  others  in  the  Air, 
feem  to  lie  upon  our  Clouds,  and  prefs  them  down 
towards  the  Earth. 

Again  .  Rain  may  be  produced  after  this  Manner. 
If  the  \  apours  life  in  lo  great  Abundance  as  to  reach 
and  mingle  with  the  Clouds  above  them,  then  they 
caufe  Rain  in  very  large  Drops,  and  this  may  happen 
in  flill  fultry  Weather,  for  then  the  Clouds,  which  are 
over  our  Heads,  have  no  fenfible  Motion,  and  in  the 
mean  Time  the  Pleat  fills  the  Air  with  Vapours,  which, 
joining  with  the  Clouds,  and  fo  being  ftoped  ’in  their 
Progrefs,  open  a  Paffage  for  the  Stores  in  the  Clouds 
to  defcend  upon  the  Earth. 

Sometimes  alfo  the  warm  Wind  thaws  the  Clouds 
into  Drops,  as  we  fee  Snow  diffolved  by  Heat ;  now 
by  how  much  the  thicker  and  looner  any  fuch  Cloud 
was  gathered,  the  larger  are  the  Drops  that  come 
from  it,  becaufe  a  greater  Store  of  Vapours  was  con¬ 
denfed  there.  From  thence  it  is,  that  in  Summer 
Time  we  have  fudden  Showers  of  Rain  in  very  large 
Drops. 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  in  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries  which  lie  between  the  Tropicks,  where  they  have 
the  Sun  vertical,  the  Rain  pours  down  for  feveral 
Weeks  together  more  like  Pailfuls  than  Drops.  And 
it  is  very  probable,  that  this  is  the  Caufe ;  viz.  becaufe 
at  that  Time  the  Sun  draws  up  Abundance  of  Vapours, 
and  rarefies  them  extremely,  fo  that  they  are  elevated 
as  high  as  poftible,  and  then  are  precipitated  at  once, 
being  too  copious  and  heavy  to  hang  in  the  Air,  and 
befides,  there  may  fometimes  be  a  Concurrence  of 
neighbouring  Vapours,  which  will  be  ready  to  croud 
into  that  Part  in  the  Air,  which  is  moft  rarefied  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun  meeting  with  the  Vapours,  which 
are  raifed  in  that  Place,  and  produce  very  great  Clouds 
and  Rain. 

If  any  afk,  How  the  Drops  of  falling  Water  come 
to  be  round,  as  in  Rain  ?  it  is  anfwered,  That  this 
does  not  happen  by  any  Difpofition  peculiar  to  the 
Water  but  becaufe  the  Drops  are  equally  prefled  by 
the  Air  on  every  Side,  and  thereby  forced  into  a  round 
Figure,  the  Refiftance  of  the  Air  being  equal  every 
Way ;  but  others  give  other  Reafons  for  it. 

In  Rain  there  are  two  diftincl  Properties  or  Species  ; 
the  one  which  ferves  for  the  Dilfolution  of  the  Salts  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  other  is  a  terreftrial  Matter,  which 
it  meets  with  in  its  Sublimation,  which  may  with 
fome  Propriety  be  called  either  Salt  or  Nitre,  and  both 
thefe  are  ufeful  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Vegetation. 

Rain  is  operative  in  diflblving  the  Salts  that  are  in 
the  Earth,  and  cools  and  bathes  the  Cortex  or  Skin  of 
all  Vegetables,  and,  by  a  Sort  of  Relaxation,  caufes 
the  Sap  to  pafs  up  more  freely,  and  by  that  means  to 
grow,  and  fhoot  the  better. 

Thefe  foggy  humid  Vapours  arifing  out  of  the 
Ground,  Cfc.  of  which  Rain  is  formed,  would  inevi¬ 
tably  ftagnate  and  poifon  the  whole  Face  of  the  Earth, 
were  they  not  fublimated  by  the  Air,  and  drawn  up 
by  the  Afliftance  of  the  Sun  into  the  -upper  Regions, 
but,  being  there  rarefied,  they  are  made  of  fecond 
Ufe  in  Vegetation. 

As  to  the  Quantity  of  Rain  that  falls,  its  Proportion 
in  feveral  Places  at  the  fame  Time,  and  in  the  fame 
Place  at  feveral  Times,  we  have  Store  of  Obfervations, 
Journals,  Cfc.  in  the  Memoires  of  the  French  Academy, 
the  Philo fophical  Tranfaftions ,  &c.  an  Idea  of  which 
take  as  follows : 

Upon  meafuring  then,  the  Rain  falling  yearly,  its 
Depth,  at  a  Medium,  is  found  as  in  the  following 
Table : 


Proportion 
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Proportion  of  Rain  falling  yearly ,  and  its  Proportion  in  fever al  Places. 


At  Townly  in  Ldmajhire *  obferved  by  Mr.  Townly . -  42  l  Inches 

Upminfter  in  Eft  ex ,  by  Mr.  Derham  -  19  | 

Zurich  in  Switzerland,  by  Dr.  Sceutcher  -  -  -  32i 

Pifa  in  Italy ,  by  Dr.  Angl.  Tilli  - . -  -  43  i 

Paris  in  France ,  by  M.  de  la  Hire  -  --  --  --  --  1 9 

Lijle  in  Flanders ,  by  M.  JeVaubin  -  --  --  -  --  -  24 


Proportions  of  the  Rain  of  fever  al  Tears  to  one  another. 


At  Up  M  I  N  S  T  E  R. 

'  V 

\ 

At  Paris. 

1700 

19 

Inches  03  Cent. 

2 1 

Inches  3  8  Cent; 

1701 

18 

69 

27 

78 

1702 

20 

3  8 

1 5 

42 

1703 

23 

99 

18 

5i 

1704 

15 

81 

21 

20 

1 7°  5 

1 6 

93 

14 

82 

V 

Proportion  of  the  Rain 

of  the  jeveral  Seafons  to  one  another. 

1 708 

Depth  at 
Pija. 

Depth  at 
Upminfter. 

Depth  at 
Zurich. 

1708 

Depth  at 
Pifa. 

Depth  at 
Upminfter. 

Depth  at 
Zurich. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

January 

6 

4i 

2  28 

1 

64 

July 

1  0 

00 

1  11 

3  50 

February 

3 

28 

0  46 

1 

6  5 

Augufi 

2 

27 

2  94 

3  l5 

March 

2 

65 

2  03 

1 

51 

September 

7 

21 

1  46 

3  02 

April 

May 

1 

25 

0  96 

4 

69 

October 

5 

33 

O  v2 3 

2  24 

3 

33 

2  02 

1 

91 

November 

0 

*3 

0  86 

0  62 

June 

4 

90 

2  32 

5 

9i 

December 

1  0 

00 

11  97 

2  62 

Half  Year 

28 

82 

16  67 

1 7 

3  1 

Half  Year 

T4 

94 

8  57 

*5  35 

1 


The  Reverend  Dr.  Hales ,  in  his  excellent  Treatife 
fcf  Vegetable  Staticks ,  tells  us,  that  the  Quantity  of 
Rain  and  Dew  that  falls  in  a  Year  is,  at  a  Medium, 
22  Inches,  and  that  the  Quantity  of  the  Earth’s  Eva¬ 
poration  in  a  Year  is  at  lead  9+I  Inches,  fince  that 
is  the  Rate  at  which  it  evaporates  in  a  Summer’s 
Day,  from  which  9+i  Inches  is  to  be  deduced  3.  39 
Inches,  for  circulating  daily  Dew,  there  remains  6..  2 
Inches,  which  6.  2  Inches  deducted  from  the  Quantity 
bf  Rain  which  falls  in  a  Year,  there  remains  at  lead 
1 6  Inches  Depth  to  replenifh  the  Earth  with  Moidure 
for  Vegetation,  and  to  fupply  Springs  and.  Rivers. 

Hence  we  find  that  22  Inches  Depth  of  Rain  in  a 
Year  is  diffident  for  all  the  Purpofes  of  Nature  in  fuch 
fiat  Countries  as  is  that  about  Teddington  near  Hampion- 
Court ,  but  in  the  Hill  Countries,  as  in  Lancafhire ,  there 
falls  \z  Inches  Depth  of  Rain  Water,  from  which 
deducting  7  Inches  for  Evaporation,  there  remains  35 
Inches  Depth  of  Water,  befides  great  Supplies  from 
much  more  plentiful  Dews  than  fall  in  plain  Countries. 

Which  vad  Stores  feem  fo  abundantly  diffident  to 
anfwer  the  great  Quantity  of  Water  which  is  conveyed 
away  by  Springs  and  Rivers  from  thofe  Hills,  that 
We  need  not  have  Recourfe  for  Supplies  to  the  great 
Abyfs,  whofe  Surface  at  high  Water  is  furmounted 
fame  Hundreds  of  Feet  by  ordinary  Hills,  and  fome 
Thoufands  of  Feet  by  thofe  vad  Hills,  from  whence  the 
longed  and  greated  Rivers  take  their  Rife. 

RAINBOW,  a  Meteor  in  Form  of  a  particoloured 
Arch  or  Semicircle,  exhibited  in  a  rainy  Sky  oppofite 
to  the  Sun,  by  the  Rarefadtion  of  his  Rays  in  the 
Drops  of  falling  Rain. 

The  Rainbow,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  never 
appears  but  where  it  rains  in  the  Sunfhine,  and  may 
be  reprefented  artificially  by  contriving  Water*  to  fall 
in  little  Drops  like  Rain,  through  which  the  Sun 
fhinino-  exhibits  a  Bow  to  the  Spectator’s  Eye  placed 
between  the  Sun  and  the  Drops,  efpecially  if  a  dark 
Body,  e.  g.  a  black  Cloth  be  dilpofed  beyond  the 

Drops. 

Aaton  de  Denicinis  fird  accounted  for  the  Rainbow  in 
1 61 1.  he  explained  at  large  how  it  was  formed  by  Re¬ 


fraction  and  Reflexion  of  the  Sun-beams  in  fpheri 
Drops  of  Water,  and  confirmed  his  Explication 
Experiments  made  with  Glafs  Globes,  &e.  full 
Water,  wherein  he  was  followed  by  Des  Cartes ,  w 
mended  and  improved  upon  his  Account. 

But  as  they  were  both  in  the  Dark  as  to  the  tr 
Origin  of  Colours,  their  Explications  are  defedtive,  a 
in  fome  Things  erroneous,  which,  it  is  one  of  t 
Glories  of  the  Newtonian  Dodtrine  of  Colours,  to  fupf 
and  corredt. 

The  following  Properties  are  aferibed  to  the  Rai 
bow  : 

1.  That  it  never  appears  but  in  a  Place  oppofite  t 
Sun  ;  fo  that,  when  we  look  diredtly  at  it,  the  Sun 
always  behind  us. 

2.  That  when  the  Rainbow  appears,  it  always  rai 

fomewhere. 

3.  That  the  conftant  Order  of  the  Colours  is,  th, 

the  outmoft  is  red  or  Saffron  Colour ;  the  next 
yellow  ;  the  third  is  green  *  the  fourth  or  inmoft 
violet  or  blue*,  but  thefe  Colours  are  not  equal 
bright.  [ 

4.  Two  Rainbows  appear  together,  one  of  which 
higher  and  larger  than  the  other,  and  fhews  the  afoi 
faid  Colours,  but  in  an  inverted  Order. 

5.  The  Rainbow  is  always  exadtly  round,  but  dc 
not  always  appear  equally  entire,  the  upper  or  low 
Parts  being  very  often  wanting. 

6.  Its  apparent  Breadth  is  always  the  fame. 

7.  That  thofe,  who  {land  upon  plain  low  Groun- 
never  fee  above  half  its  Circle,  and  oftentimes  not 

much.  .  i 

8.  The  higher  the  Sun  is  above  the  Horizon,  tj 

lefs  of  the  Circle  is  feen,  and,  if  there  be  no  Cloud 
hinder,  the  lower,  the  more  of  it.  : 

9.  That  never  any  Rainbow  appears,  when  the  St' 
is  above  41  Degrees  46  Minutes  high. 

Lunar  (Rainbow):  The  Moon  alfo  fometimes  e 
hibits  the  Phenomena  of  an  Iris  or  Bow  by  the  R| 
fradtion  of  her  Rays  in  the  Drops  of  Rain  in  the  Nigl 

Arijlotle  fays.  He  was  the  firfl  that  ever  obferved  f 
apd  adds.  That  it  never  happens,  i.  e.  vifible,  but  | 


Time  of  the  Full  Moon,  her 
es  being  too  faint  to  refled:  the  Sight 


at  other 
After  two 

adions  °and  one  Reflexion,  the  Lunar  Iris  has  all 
Colours  of  the  Solar  very  diftind  and  pleafant, 
c‘  faint,  in  Comparifon  of  the  other,  both  from  the 
rent  Intenfity  of  the  Rays,  and  the  different  Dif- 

cion  of  the  Medium.  .  ' 

Marine  (Rainbow)  is  a  Phenomenon  fometimes  ob- 
„d  in  a  much  agitated  Sea,  when  the  Wind,  fweep- 
Part  of  the  Tops  of  the  Waves,  carries  them 
fo  that  the  Sun’s  Rays,  falling  upon  them,  are 
ided,  (fic.  as  in  a  common  Shower,  and  paint  the 

aurs  of  the  Bow.  _ 

’  Bourzes ,  in  the  Philofophical  FranfaCtions ,  obferves 
the  Colours  of  the  Marine  Rainbow  are  lefs  lively, 
nft  and  of  lefs  Duration,  than  thofe  of  the  com- 
1  jg’ow  •,  that  there  are  fcarce  above  two  Colours 
l  nguifhable,  a  dark  yellow  on  the  Side  next  the 
Und  a  pale  green  on  the  oppofite  Side. 

’ut  thefe  Bows  exceed  as  to  Number,  there  being 
,'etimes  twenty  or  thirty  feen  together ;  they  appear 
foon-day,  and  in  a  Pofition  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
(  imon  Bow,  i.  e.  the  concave  Side  is  turned  upwards, 
ndeed  it  is  neceffary  it  fhould  be,  from  what  may  be 
in  accounting  for  the  Appearance  of  the  Solar 
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Light 


v. 


iampions.  See  Campanula  radice  efculenta. 
IAMSONS.  See  Allium. 

IAMUS,  a  Branch,  is  the  Divifion  of  a  Stalk  •,  in 
:es  it  is  often  called  a  Bough. 

IANDIA.  Houfi .  Gen,  Nov.  28.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant. 

The  Characters  are, 
fhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  of  one 
f  cut  into  five  fh or t  Segments  at  the  Brim.  Fhe  Flower  is 
mel-Jhaped. ,  of  one  Petal  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the 
.  it  hath  five  Jhort  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  erect 
units,  and  an  oval  Germen  fupporting  a  cylindrical 
\  the  Length  of  the  F ube  divided  into  two  Parts  at  the 

r,  crowned  by  two  obtufe  unequal  Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen 
rward  becomes  an  oval  Capfuls ,  with  one  Cell  having 
ard  Cover ,  including  many  comprejfed  cartilaginous  Seeds 
rounded  with  Pulp. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fir  ft  Sedion 
Linnaus' s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
ofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
in  the  Englifh  Gardens. 

Randia  foliis  ovatis  emarginatis ,  fpinis  geminatis , 
lie  fraticofo.  Randia  with  oval  Leaves  which  are 
ented  at  the  Top,  Spines  growing  by  Pairs,  and  a 
ubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Randia  frutefcens ,  fpinis 
ygis,  foliis  fubrotundis  floribus  albis.  Houft.  MJf. 
ubby  Randia  with  double  Spines,  roundifh  Leaves, 
j  white  Flowers.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  titles  it  in  the 
ftory  of  Jamaica ,  Lycium  forte ,  foliis  fubrotundis  inte 

s,  fpinis  &  foliis  ex  adverfo  fit  is.  Vol.  I.  p.  40. 
xthorn  with  roundifh  entire  Leaves,  which,  as  well 
the  Spines,  are  placed  oppofite  and  by  Pairs. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  where 
late  Dr.  Houfioun  found  it  in  Plenty,  and  fent  the 
:ds  to  Europe ;  he  gave  this  Title  to  the  Genus  in 
inour  of  Mr.  Ifaac  Rand ,  who  was  a  curious  Bota- 
Ic  was  difcovered  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  Ifland 
Barbadoes. 

It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  ten  or 
:lve  Feet,  covered  with  a  whitifh  Bark.  The  Branches 
ne  out  oppofite  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  each 
ir  eroding  the  other  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  a  thick 
nfiftence,  about  an  Inch  Jong,  and  three  Quarters 
>ad,  a  little  indented  at  the  T  op,  and  are  placed  by 
irs  {landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  At  the  Joints 
mediately  under  the  Leaves  are  produced  two  fhort 
ines  Handing  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  producec 
m  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  white, 
>ulous,  and  divided  at  the  Brim  {lightly  into  five 
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Parts.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries  about  the 
Size  of  a  Marble,  having  a  brittle  Shell  under  a  thin 
Skin,  with  one  Cell  inclofing  many  comprefifed  Seeds 
furrounded  with  black  Pulp.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  in  Pots  filled 
with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  the  Earth  frequently 
but  gently,  to  promote  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seeds. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  rauft  have  frefh  Ait 
admited  to  them  every  Day,  when  the  Weather  is 
warm,  and  they  mull  be  often  refrefhed  with  Water. 

In  about  a  Month’s  Time  after  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  fhould  be 
carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each  planted  into 
a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  again,  where  they  mult 
be  fereened  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root;  after  which  Time  they  mull  have  Air  and 
Moifture  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon. 
The  Plants  may  remain  in  the  hot  Bed  till  toward 
Michaelmas ,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold,  at 
which  Time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and,  if  they  are  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  it  will 
greatly  forward  their  Growth,  though  they  will  live  in 
the  dry  Stove,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  Tempe¬ 
rature  of  Heat.  During  the  two  firft  Seafons,  while 
the  Plants  are  young,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  them 
conflantly  in  the  Stove,  but  then  their  Leaves  muft  be 
walhed,  whenever  they  contract  Filth  ;  this  will  bring 
them  forward ;  but,  after  the  Plants  have  obtained 
Strength,  they  may  be  expofed  every  Summer  to  the  open 
Air  in  the  warmeft  Part  of  the  Year  for  two  or  three 
Months,  provided  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion,  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  conftantly  placed  in 
a  Stove,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  Warmth,  otherwife 
they  will  not  live  in  this  Country. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  continue  green  throughout 
the  Year,  which  renders  the  Plant  valuable,  becaufe  it 
makes  an  agreeable  Variety  in  the  Winter  Seafon,  when 
mixed  with  other  tender  Plants. 

RANUNCULUS.  Fourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  285.  Fab. 
149.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  619.  [fo  called,  as  fome  fay, 
from  Rana ,  Lat.  a  Frog,  on  Account  of  its  delighting 
to  grow  in  moift  Places,  which  Frogs  frequent.]  Crow¬ 
foot. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  oval 
concave  Leaves  ;  the  Flower  has  five  obtufe  Petals ,  which 
have  a  narrow  Bafe ;  each  of  thefe  have  an  open  Nedarium 
upon  their  F ails.  It  hath  many  Stamina ,  about  half  the 
Length  of  the  Petals,  terminated  by  oblong ,  ereCi,  Fwin 
Summits ,  and  numerous  Germen  collected  in  a  Head  having 
no  Styles ,  but  ' are  crowned  by  fmall  reflexed  Stigmas.  Fhe 
Germen  afterward  become  Seeds  of  uncertain  irregular  Fi¬ 
gures,  faftened  to  the  Receptacle  by  very  Jhort  Foot  Stalk's. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fevent'n  Section 
of  FourneforF s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  Seeds  collected  in  a  Head.  Dr.  Linnaus 
places  it  in  the  feventh  Sedlion  of  his  thirteenth  Clafs, 
which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  many 
Stamina  and  Germen.  He  joins  to  this  Genus  the  Cheli- 
donium  minus ,  and  Ranunculoides. 

I  fhall  not  here  enumerate  all  the  Species  of  this  Ge¬ 
nus,  many  of  which  are  common  Weeds  in  moft  Parts 
of  England,  and  others  are  fo  in  feveral  Parts  of 
Europe ,  fo  are  rarely  admited  into  Gardens,  therefore 
I  {hall  only  mention  thofe  Sorts  which  are  cultivated  in 
Gardens.  . 

1 .  Ranunculus  calycibus patulis ,  pedunculis teretrbus , 

foliis  tripartito-multifidis ,  fummis  linearibus.  Lin.  Flcr. 
Suec.  4 66,  flore  plena.  Ranunculus  with  a  fpreading  Em¬ 
palement,  a  taper  Foot  Stalk,  many-pointed  Leaves 
divided  by  Threes,  and  thofe  at  the  1  op  linear  and 
bearing  a  double  Flower.  This  is  the  Ranunculus  hor- 
tenfis  ereCtus,  flore  pleno.  C.B.P •  1 79*  Upright  Garden 
Ranunculus  with  a  double  Flower.  ... 

2.  Ranunculus  calycibus  patulis,  pedunculis  fulcatis, 
(lolonibus  repentibus,  foliis  compofit is.  Fior.  Suec.  468.  flore 

11  Q  film, 
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plena.  Ranunculus  with  a  fpreading  Empalernent,  fur¬ 
rowed  hoot  Stalks,  creeping  Shoots,  and  compound 
Leaves  with  a  double  Flower.  This  is  the  Ranunculus 
hortenfis  inclinans.  C.  B.  P.  175 
nunculus. 

3-  Ranunculus  foliis  radicalibus  reniformibus  crena 
tis  fublobatis,  caulinis  tripartitis  lanceolatis  integerrimis, 
caule  multijloro.  Lin »  Sp.  Plant.  550.  Ranunculus  with 
Kidney-fhaped  lower  Leaves,  which  are  crenated  and 
almoft  divided  into  Lobes,  but  thofe  upon  the  Stalks 
divided  into  three  Spear-fhaped  Lobes  which  are  entire, 
and  bearing  many  Flowers  on  a  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ra¬ 
nunculus  ajphodeli  radice  Creticus.  C.  B.  P.  1 8 1 .  Afpho- 
del-rooted  Ranunculus  of  Crete. 

4.  Ranunculus  foliis  omnibus  quinatis  lanceolatis  in- 
cifo-ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  229.  fore  pleno.  Ranunculus 
with  all  the  Leaves  divided  into  five  Spear-lhaped  Seg¬ 
ments  which  are  fawed,  and  bear  a  double  Flower. 
This  is  the  Ranunculus  folio  aconiti,  fore  albo  multiplici. 
C.  B.  P.  1 79.  Ranunculus  with  a  Wolfibane  Leaf  and 
a  double  white  Flower,  commonly  called  Mountain 
Ranunculus. 

r  5 •  Ra  nunculus  foliis  linear ibus  feffilibus,  caule  ere  bio 
fulcato,  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Ranunculus  with  linear 
Leaves  firing  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  which  is  eredt  and  fur¬ 
rowed,  and  having  very  long  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flow¬ 
ers.  This  is  the  Ranunculus  montanus ,  folio  gramineo. 
C.  B.  P.  1 8 1 .  Mountain  Ranunculus  with  a  Grafs  Leaf, 

6.  Ranunculus  foliis  fuprd  decompofitis ,  caule  ftm 
pliciffimo  unifolio,  radice  tuberosd.  Hort.  Cliff.  230.  fore 
pleno.  Ranunculus  with  Leaves  which  are  decompounded 
above,  a  fingle  Stalk  bearing  one  Leaf,  and  a  tube¬ 
rous  Root  with  a  double  Flower.  This  is  the  Ranun¬ 
culus  rutaceo  folio ,  fore  pleno ,  luteo ,  minor i.  Flor.  Bat. 
2.  3.  Rue-leaved  Ranunculus  with  a  fmaller  double  yel¬ 
low  Flower. 

_  7;  Ranunculus  foliis  radicalibus  reniformibus  crena - 
tis  incijis ,  caulinis  digit atis  linearibus ,  caule  multifloro. 
Hort.  Cliff.  229.  flor e pleno.  Ranunculus  with  Kidney- 
Ihaped,  crenated,  lower  Leaves,  thofe  on  the  Stalks 
Hand-lhaped  and  linear,  and  Stalks  bearing  many 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Ranunculus  dulcis  multiflorus.  Lab. 
Icon.  53.  Sweet  fmelling  Ranunculus  bearing  many 
Flowers. 

8.  Ranunculus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  amplexicau- 
libus,  caule  fubunifloro,  radice fafciculatd.  Hort.  Cliff.  229. 
Ranunculus  with  oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves  which  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalks,  one  Flower  upon  a  Stalk,  and  Roots 
growing  in  Bunches.  This  is  the  Ranunculus  montanus , 
folio  plantaginis.  C.  B.  P.  1 80.  Mountain  Ranunculus 
with  a  Plantain  Leaf. 

9.  Ranunculus  caule  ereblo  bifolio ,  foliis  multifidis , 
caulinis  alternis  fefflibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  492.  Ranun¬ 
culus  with  an  erebt  Stalk  bearing  two  Leaves  which  are 
many  pointed,  and  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  alternate  and 
fiting  clofe.  This  is  the  Ranunculus  Orientals,  aconiti 
folio,  fore  maxima.  Lourn.  Cor.  22.  Eaftern  Ranunculus 
with  a  Wolffbane  Leaf  and  a  large  Flower. 

10.  Ranunculus  foliis  ternatis  biternatifque ,  foliolis 
Hrifidis  obtufis ,  caule  fimplici.  Ranunculus  with  Leaves 
placed  by  Threes,  which  are  divided  again  into  twice 
trifoliate  Leaves,  ending  in  three  obtufe  Points,  and  a 
fimple  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ranunculus  afphodeli  radice , 
fore  fanguineo.  C.  B.  P.  281.  Afphodel-rooted  Ranun¬ 
culus  with  a  bloody  Flower. 

IJt;  Ranunculus  foliis  ternatis  biternatifque ,  foliolis 
trifidis  incijis ,  caule  inferne  ramofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  552. 
Ranunculus  with  trifoliate  and  twice  trifoliate  Leaves* 
whofe  Lobes  are  trifid  and  cut,  and  a  Stalk  branching 
at  the  Bottom.  This  is  the  Perfian  Ranunculus. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  common  upright 
Meadow  Ranunculus ,  which  grows  naturally  in  every 
Pafture  ;  but  as  this  hath  double  Flowers,  fo  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Gardens.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  erebt,  and 
rife  more  than  a  Foot  high;  the  lower  Leaves’ have 
very  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  divided  into  feveral 
Segments,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Aconite,  or  Monks¬ 
hood  ;  the  Leaves  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  are  cut 
into  linear  Segments  to  the  Bottom  ;  the  Stalk  branches 
at  the  Top  into  feveral  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  termi- 
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nated  by  double  yellow  Flowers.  Thefe  appea 
May,  and  if  they  hand  in  a  lhady  Situation,  will 
tinue  a  Month  in  flower,  and  many  Times  in  n 
Seafons,  there  arefmall  t  lowers  rifing  out  of  the  ]\ 
die  of  the  others.  This  is  propagated  by  parting 
the  Roots  in  Autumn,  and  fliould  be  planted  in  a  ' 
Soil  and  a  lhady  Situation. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  common  creei 
Crowfoot,  which  grows  naturally  in  cultivated  f 
in  mod  Parts  of  England.  The  Shoots  from  the  I 
of  this  Sort  trail  upon  the  Ground,  and  put  out  R 
from  every  Joint  in  the  Manner  of  the  Strawberry 
that  when  it  is  once  introduced  into  a  Garden,  it 
multiply  fall  enough  ;  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  are  ha 
the  Flowers  are  yellow  and  double,  but  fmall.  It  Aim 
the  latter  End  of  May. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  1 
an  Afphodel  Root ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  laro-e  }> 
ney-lhaped,  and  a  little  hairy,  about  three  Indies  1 
and  four  broad  ;  they  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  I 
ders,  and  are  divided  almofl:  into  five  Lobes,  and  h 
long  Foot  Stalks  which  are  hairy.  The  Stalks  rile 
nine  or  ten  Inches  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  two 
three  Leaves,  which  are  cut  into  three  Segments,  wl* 
are  entire;  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  divides  into’fev. 
Foot  Stalks,  each  fultaining  one  large  pale  yellow  pi 
er.  This  Sort  flowers  the  Begining  of  June.  It  is  n 
pagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Roots,  in  the  fame  V 
as  the  Garden  Ranunculus,  and  fliould  be  planted 
warm  Border,  otherwife  the  -Froft  will  deftroy 
Roots. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps,  w 
a  fingle  Flower,  but  the  double  has  been  obtained 
Seeds,  and  is  preferved  in  many  curious  Gardens  for 
Beauty  of  its  Flowers.  This  is  by  fome  Garden 
called  the  Fair  Maid  of  France ;  it  hath  a  perenn 
Root,  compofed  of  many  flrong  Fibres ;  the  Lea- 
are  divided  into  five  Spear-fhaped  Lobes  ;  the  fourS, 
Lobes  Hand  upon  Foot  Stalks  coming  from  thfe  Side 
the  principal  Foot  Stalk,  and  the  Middle  one  tern 
nates  it ;  they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
have  feveral  longitudinal  Veins.  The  Stalk's  rife 
Foot  and  a  Flalf  high,  and  branch  out  at  the  Top  i 
three  or  four  Divifions,  at  each  of  which  there  is  0 
Leaf,  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  lower,  but  fma 
er.  The  Flowers  are  pure  white  and  very  double,  ea 
flandmg  upon  a  fhort  Foot  Stalk.  It  flowers  in  M, 
This  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  Auturr 
as  foon  as  the  Leaves  decay,  and  fhould  be  planted 
an  Eafl  Border,  and  in  a  loamy  Soil,  not  too  fliff. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this  1: 
a  perennial  Root,  the  Leaves  are  long  and  narrow  lii 
thofe  of  Grafs,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which  rife 
little  more  than  a  Foot  high  ;  thefe  divide  at  the  Ti 
into  three  or  four  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  te 
minated  by  fingle  yellow  Flowers,  like  thofe  of  t 
common  Butterflower.  This  flowers  the  Begining 
May.  There  is  a  double  Flower  of  this  Kind  in  f 
Paris  Garden,  but  we  have  not  yet  got  it  in  England. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auflria,  and  al 
in  the  Levant .  This  hath  a  tuberous  Root,  theLeav 
decompounded  and  fmooth;  the  Stalks  rife  near  a  Fo 
high,  and  have  one  Leaf  of  the  fame  Shape  with  tl 
lower,  but  fmaller ;  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  01 
double  Flower,  about  the  Size  of  the  common  Butte 
flower,  but  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  Colour.  This  fiov 
ers  in  the  End  of  May.  It  is  propagated  by  OfFse 
from  the  Roots  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Garden  Ranm 
cuius ,  and  rnuft  be  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  otherwi 
the  Froft  will  deftroy  the  Roots  in  Winter. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  common  fwei 
Wood  Ranunculus,  which  hath  a  double  Flower.  Th 
is  a  very  hardy  Plant,  it  may  be  eafily  propagated  b 
the  Root,  and  fhould  have  a  loamy  Soil  and  a  fhad 
Situation. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  an 
Apennine  Mountains,  where  it  feldom  rifes  more  tha 
fix  Inches  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  narrow,  and  but  on 
Flower  upon  a  Stalk ;  but  when  it  is  planted  in  a  Gar 


den,  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and 
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-liflied  with  oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  three  Inches 
y  and  one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  fmooth,  of  a 
^i(h  Colour,  and  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe; 
Stalks  branch  out  at  the  Top  into  feveral  Foot 
ks  each  fuftaining  one  white  Flower.  This  flow- 
in  the  Middle  of  April,  and  continues  near  a  Month 
1  anted  in  a  fhady  Place.  It  is  propagated  by  part- 
of  the  Roots  in  Autumn,  foon  after  the  Leaves  de- 
and  may  be  planted  on  a  fhady  Border,  where  it 
’thrive  exceedingly. 

"he  ninth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  fournefort  in 
Levant ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
e  feveral  Leaves,  cut  into  many  Points  like  thofe  of 
jlffbane  j  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  high,  and  is  gar- 
led  with  two  Leaves  which  fit  clofe  and  are  alter- 
e.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  one  Angle  yellow 
wer,  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Butterflower,  and 
ws  in  May.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots 
Autumn,  and  fliould  be  planted  in  a  light  loamy 
1. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  common  in  the  Englijh  Gardens, 

1  was  fome  Years  paft  more  fo  than  at  prefent ;  for 
:e  the  Perfian  Ranunculus  has  been  introduced  here, 

1  fo  many  fine  Varieties  have  been  obtained  from 
:ds,  they  have  almoft  baniflied  this  Sort  out  of  the 
rdens.  This  hath  a  grumous  Root  like  the  Perfian 

1  t,  the  Leaves  are  divided  by  Threes,  and  thofe  are 
ce  again  divided  by  Threes  ;  they  are  obtufe  point- 
;  the  Stalk  rifes  about  nine  Inches  high,  terminated 
one  large  double  red  Flower.  This  appears  the  lat- 
End  of  April ,  and  have  fometimes  one  or  two  very 
all  Flowers,  branching  out  from  the  Side. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  originally  brought  from  Per- 
,  but  fince  it  has  been  in  Europe ,  has  been  greatly 
proved  by  Culture,  and  many  new  Flowers  obtained 
m  Seeds,  amongft  which  are  many  with  femidouble 
)wers,  which  produce  Seeds ;  and  from  thefe  there 
:  fuch  prodigious  Varieties  of  new  Flowers  annually 
tained,  which  are  fo  large,  and  of  fuch  Variety  of 
lutiful  Colours,  as  to  exceed  all  other  Flowers  of  that 
ifon,  and  even  vie  with  the  molt  beautiful  Carnati- 
;;  thefe  are  many  of  them  finely  fcented,  and  the 
lots,  when  llrong,  generally  produce  twenty  or  thir- 
Flowers  upon  each  •,  which,  fucceeding  each  other, 
itinue  in  Beauty  a  full  Month  or  longer,  accord- 
r  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sealon,  or  the  Care  taken  to  de- 
id  them  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather  all  which 
:ellent  Qualities  have  rendered  them  fo  valuable,  that 
:  old  Sorts  are  almoft:  difregarded,  except  in  fome  old 
irdens. 

All  the  very  double  Flowers  never  produce  Seeds,  fo 
it  they  are  only  multiplied  by  Offsets  from  their  Roots, 
rich  they  generally  produce  in  great  Plenty,  if  plant- 
in  a  good  Soil  and  duly  attended  in  Winter.  The 
afon  for  planting  their  Roots  is  any  Time  in  O5lober , 

:  if  they  are  planted  fooner,  they  are  apt  to  come  up 
a  Ihort  Time,  and  grow  pretty  rank  before  Winter, 
lereby  they  will  be  in  greater  Danger  of  fuffering  by 
oft  -,  and  if  they  are  planted  much  later,  they  will  be 
Danger  of  perilhing  under  Ground ;  fo  that  you 
mid  not  keep  them  out  of  the  Ground  any  longer  than 

2  Begining,  or  Middle  of  October. 

The  Beds  in  which  the  Perfian  Ranunculus  Roots  are 
inted,  flhould  be  made  with  frefh  light  fandy  Earth, 
leaft  three  Feet  deep  :  The  beft  Soil  for  them  may  be 
mpofed  in  this  Manner,  viz.  Take  a  Quantity  of 
:lh  Earth  from  a  rich  Upland  Failure,  about  fix  Inches 
ep,  together  with  the  green  Sward ;  this  fliould  be 
d  in  a  Heap  to  rot  for  twelve  Months  before  it  is 
xed,  obferving  to  turn  it  over  very  often  to  fweeten 
and  break  the  Clods ;  to  this  you  fliould  add  a 
irtli  Part  of  very  roten  Neats  Dung,  and  a  propor- 
nable  Quantity  of  Sea  or  Drift-fand,  according  as 
:  Earth  is  lighter  or  ftiffer  j  if  it  be  light  and  inclining 
a  Sand,  there  fliould  be  no  Sand  added  •,  but  if  it  be 
dazel  Loam,  one  Load  of  Sand  will  be  fufficient  for 
;ht  Loads  of  Earth  ;  but  if  the  Earth  is  ftrong  and 
avy,theSand  fliould  be  added  in  a  greater  Proportion ; 
:s  fliould  be  mixed  eight  Months  or  a  Year  before  it  is 
id,'  and  you  fliould  often  turn  it  over,  in  order  to 
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unite  their  Parts  well  together,  before  it  is  put  into  the 
Beds. 

The  Depth  which  this  fliould  be  laid  in  the  Beds, 
muft  be  about  three  Feet ;  this  fliould  be  below  the 
Surface,  in  Proportion  to  the  Drynefs  or  Moifture  of 
the  Place  where  they  arefituated,  which  in  dry  Ground 
fliould  be  two  Feet  eight  Inches  below  the  Surface, 
and  the  Beds  raifed  four  Inches  above  •,  but  in  a  moift 
Place  they  fliould  be  two  Feet  four  Inches  below,  and 
eight  above  the  Ground  ;  and  in  this  Cafe,  it  will  be 
very  proper  to  lay  fome  Rubbifli  and  Stones  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  each  Bed,  to  drain  off  the  Moifture  •,  and  if 
upon  this,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Beds,  fome  very  roten 
Neats  Dung  is  laid  two  or  three  Inches  thick,  the  Roots 
will  reach  this  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Flowers  will  be 
the  fairer.  This  Earth  1  would  by  no  Means  advife  to 
be  fcreened  very  fine,  only  in  turning  it  over  each 
Time,  you  fliould  be  careful  to  break  the  Clods,  and 
throw  out  all  large  Stones,  which  will  be  fufficient  •,  for 
if  it  is  made  very  fine,  when  the  great  Rains  in  Winter 
come  on,  it  will  caufe  the  Earth  to  bind  into  one  folid 
Lump,  whereby  the  Moifture  will  be  detained,  and  the 
Roots,  not  being  able  to  extend  their  tender  Fibres, 
will  rot.  Of  this  I  have  many  Examples,  but  one  par¬ 
ticularly  to  my  Coft :  When  I  had  procured  a  fine  Par¬ 
cel  of  thefe  Roots  from  Abroad,  and  being  defirous  of 
having  them  thrive  very  well,  I  took  great  Pains  to 
fcreen  the  Earth  of  my  Beds  very  fine,  which  I  laid 
above  two  Feet  deep,  and  planted  a  good  Part  of  my 
Roots  therein  but  the  Seafon  advancing,  and  having 
-a  great  deal  of  other  Bufinefs  upon  my  Hands,  I  did 
not  fcreen  the  Earth  of  all  my  Beds,  but  planted  fome 
of  them  without  doing  any  Thing  more  than  raking 
them ;  and  the  Succefs  was,  that  the  Roots  in  thofe 
Beds  which  were  fcreened,  did,  great  Part  of  them, 
entirely  rot ;  and  the  remaining  Part  were  fo  weak,  as 
not  to  produce  any  good  Flowers ;  whereas  thofe  which 
were  planted  in  the  Beds  which  were  not  fcreened,  did 
thrive  and  flower  very  well,  and  fcarce  any  of  the  Roots 
failed,  though  the  Earth  of  all  the  Beds  was  the  fame, 
and  were  in  the  fame  Situation,  both  with  regard  to 
Wind  and  Sun  •,  fo  that  the  Damage  which  thofe  Roots 
fuftained,  was  owing  entirely  to  the  Finenefs  of  the 
Earth,  and  this  I  have  feveral  Times  fince  obferved 
in  other  Gardens. 

I  am  aware,  that  this  Depth  of  three  Feet,  which  I 
have  here  diredled  to  make  the  Beds  for  thefe  Flowers, 
will  be  objedled  to  by  many  Perfons,  on  Account  of 
the  Expence  and  Trouble  of  preparing  them,  as  alfo 
fuppofing  it  unneceffary  to  make  the  Beds  fo  deep,  for 
Flowers  whofe  Roots  are  fmall  *  but  if  they  will  give 
themfelves  the  Trouble  of  making  the  Experiment,  by 
preparingone  Bed  in  this  Manner,  and  another  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Way,  and  plant  them  both  with  the  fame  Flowers, 
they  will  foon  be  convinced  of  their  Error,  by  the  Suc¬ 
cefs  of  the  Flowers.  For  in  the  Beds  which  have  been 
prepared  of  this  Depth,  I  have  feen  one  Root  produce 
upward  of  fifty  Flowers,  each  of  which  grew  near  a 
Foot  high,  and  were  extremely  large  and  fair ;  whereas 
in  the  common  Method  of  Culture,  they  are  thought 
to  do  very  well,  when  they  produce  eight  or  ten  Flow¬ 
ers  on  each  Root,  and  thofe  grow  fix  Inches  high  •,  but 
if  a  Perfon  will  trace  the  Length  of  the  fmall  Fibres  of 
thefe  Roots,  he  will  find  them  to  extend  three  or  four 
Feet  downwards.  And  as  it  is  by  thefe  diftant  Fibres 
that  the  Nourifhment  is  taken  in,  for  the  Increafe  and 
Strength  of  the  Flowers ;  lb  if  thefe  meet  with  a  pom- 
barren  Soil  below,  they  flirink,  and  the  Flowers  are 
ftarved  for  Want  of  proper  Nourifliment  in  the  Spring, 
when  it  is  moft  required. 

The  Beds  being  thus  prepared,  fliould  lie  a  Fort¬ 
night  to  fettle,  before  the  Roots  are  planted,  that  there 
may  be  no  Danger  of  the  Earth  fettling  unequally  after 
they  are  planted  which  would  prejudice  the  Roots,  by 
having  hollow  Places  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Bed,  to  which 
the  Water  would  run  and  lodge,  and  fo  rot  the  Roots 
in  fuch  Places.  Then  having  leveled  the  Earth,  laying 
the  Surface  a  little  rounding,  you  Ihould  mark  out  the 
Rows  bv  a  Line,  at  about  fix  Inches  Diftance  each 
I  Way,  fo  that  the  Roots  may  be  planted  every  Way  in 
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rtrait  Lines  ;  then  you  fhould  open  the  Earth  with  your 
lingers  at  each  Crofs,  where  the  Roots  are  to  be  plant¬ 
ed,  about  two  Inches  deep,  placing  the  Roots  exactly 
in  the  Middle,  with  their  Crowns  upright ;  then  with 
the  Head  of  a  Rake  you  fhould  draw  the  Earth  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Bed  level,  whereby  the  Top  of  the 
Roots  will  be  about  an  Inch  covered  with  Earth,  which 
will  be  fufficient  at  firft.  This  Work  fhould  be  done 
in  dry  Weather,  becaufe  the  Earth  will  then  work/bet- 
ter  than  it  it  were  wet  ;  but  the  fooner  after  planting 
there  happens  to  be  Rain,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
Roots  -,  for  if  it  fhould  prove  dry  Weather  long  after, 
and  the  Earth  of  the  Beds  be  very  dry,  the  Roots  will 
be  fubjebt  to  mould  and  decay ;  therefore  in  fuch  a  Cafe 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  little  Water  to  the  Beds,  if 
there  fhould  no  Rain  happen  in  a  Fortnight’s  Time, 
whiph  is  very  rare  at  that  Seafon  of  the  Year,  fo  that 
they  will  feldom  be  in  Danger  of  fuffering  that  Way. 

When  the  Roots  are  thus  planted,  there  will  no  more 
be  required  until  toward  the  End  of  November ,  by 
which  Time  they  will  begin  to  heave  the  Ground  and 
their  Buds  appear  ;  when  you  fhould  lav  a  little  of  the 
lame  freih  Earth,  of  which  the  Beds  were  -compofed, 
about  half  an  Inch  thick  all  over  the  Beds,  which  will 
greatly  defend  the  Crown  of  the  Root  from  Froft  ;  and 
when  you  perceive  the  Buds  to  break  through  this  fe- 
cond  Covering,  if  it. fhould  prove  very  hard  Froft,  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  arch  the  Beds  over  with  Hoops, 
and  cover  them  with  Mats,  efpecially  in  the  Spring, 
when  the  Flower  Buds  will  begin  to  appear-,  for  If 
they  are  expofed  to  too  much  Froft,  or  blighting  Winds 
at  that  Seafon,  their  Flowers  feldom  open  fairly,  and 
many  Times  their  Roots  are  deftroyed. 

.  In  the  Beginingof  March  the  Flower  Stems  will  be¬ 
gin  to  life,  at  which  Time  you  fhould  carefully  clear 
tne  Beds  from  Weeds,  and  ftir  the  Earth  with  your 
Fingers  between  the  Roots,  being  very  careful  not  to 
injure  them  ;  this  will  not  only  make  the  Beds  appear 
handfome,  but  alfo  greatly  ftrengthen  their  Flowers. 
When  the  Flowers  are  paft  and  the  Leaves  are  withered, 
you  fhould  take  up  the  Roots,  and  carefully  clear  them 
from  the  Earth  ;  then  fpread  them  upon  a  Mat  to  dry, 
in  a  fhady  Place ;  after  which  they  may  be  put  up  in 
Bags  or  Boxes  in  a  dry  Room,  until  the  Ottober  follow- 
ing,  which  is  the  Seafon  for  planting  them  again. 

Thefe  Perftan  Sorts  are  not  only  propagated  by  Off- 
fets  horn  the  old  Roots,  but  are  alfo  multiplied  by 
Seeds,  which  the  femidouble  Kinds  produce  in  Plenty  ; 
therefore,  whoever  is  defirous  to  have  thefe  in  Perfec¬ 
tion,  fhould  annually  fow  their  Seeds,  from  which  new 
Varieties  will  be  every  Year  produced  ;  but  in  order 
thereto,  you  fhould  be  careful  in  faving  your  Seed,  or 
in  procuring  it  from  fuch  Perfons  as  underftand  how  to 
faveit;  that  is,  who  will  be  careful  not  to  leave,  any 
Flowers  for  Seeds,  but  fuch  as  have  five  or  fix  Rows  of 
Petals  at  leaft,  and  are  well  coloured  ;  for  fince  thefe 
Flowers  increafe  plentifully,  it  is  not  worth  the  Trouble 
to  fow  any  indifferent  Seeds,-  becaufe  there  can  be 
but  little  Hopes  of  obtaining  any  good  Flowers  from 
them. 

Being  prepared  with  Seeds,  about  the  Middle  of  Au- 
which  is  the  proper  Seafon  for  fowing  of  them, 
you  ffould  get  fome  large  Pots,  flat  Seed  Pans,  or  Boxes. 
Thefe  fhould  be  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  leveling 
the  Surface  very  even  ;  then  fow  the  Seeds  thereon  pretty 
thick,  and  cover  it  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick 
with  the  fame  light  Earth  ;  after  which,  you  fhould 
remove  thefe  Pots  into  a  fhady  Situation,  where  they 
may  have  the  Morning  Sun  until  ten  of  the  Clock ; 
and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  you  muft  often  re- 
frefh  them  with  Water,  being  very  careful  in  doing  of 
this,  not  to  wafh  the  Seeds  out  of  the  Ground.  In  this 
Situation  the  Pots  fhould  remain  until  the  Bemnin^  of 
Oftobcr,  by  which  Time  the  Plants  Mil  begin&to  come 
up  (though  fome  times  the  Seeds  will  remain  in  the  Earth 
until  November ,  before  the  Plants  appear;)  but  then 
you  fhould  remove  the  Pots  into  a  more  bpen  Expo- 
fure,  where  they  may  have  full  Sun  ;  which  at  that 
1  ime,  is  neceffary  to  exhale  the  Moifture  of  the  Earth  • 
but  toward  the  Middle  of  November ,  when  you  are  ap 
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prehenfive  of  Froft,  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  uri 
a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  cove 
with  the  Glaffes  in  the  Night  Time,  and  in  bad  Vv: 
ther;  but  in  the  Day,  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  t 
fhould  be  entirely  opened,  otherwife  the  Plants  will’d) 
up  too  weak.  The  only  Danger  they  are  in,  is  fj- 
violent  Rains  and  Frofts ;  the  firft  often  retina  the  t 
der  Plants,  and  the  Froft  will  often  turn  them  out 
the  Ground,  therefore  they  fhould  be  carefully  gUar, 
againft  both  thefe. 

In  the  Spring,  as  the  Seafon  grows  warm,  thefe  I 
fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  placing  them  at  f 
near  the  Shelter  of  a  Hedge,  to  pretea  them  from 
cold  Winds ;  but  towards 'the  Begining  or  Middle 
April,  they  fhould  be  removed  again  into  a  morefL 
Situation,  according  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafc 
and  if  it  ffould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  fometimes 
freffed  with  Water  ;  but  you  fhould  be  careful  not 
give  it  to  them  in  great  Quantities,  which  is  very  • 
to  rot  thefe  tender  Roots  ;  and  in  the  latter  End" 
April  or  Begining  of  May ,  they  ffould  be  placed  wh 
they  mav  have  only  the  Morning  Sun  in  which  Ph 
they  may  remain  till  their  Leaves  decay,  when  th 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Roots  dried 
a  fhady  Place  ;  after  which  they  may  be  put  up  in  Ba< 
and  preferved  in  a  dry  Place  until  the  Otiobtr  folio 
ing,  when  they  muft  be  planted  in  the  Manner  befc 
direfled  for  the  old  Roots. 

The  Spring  following,  thefe  Roots  will  flower, 
which  Time  you  ffould  carefully  mark  fuch  of  them' 
are  worthy  to  be  preferved  ;  and  the  Angle,  or  bade 
loured  Flowers  may  be  pulled  and  thrown  away,  whi 
is  the  fureft  Method  of  removing  them  from  the  gc: 
Sorts  -,  for  if  they  are  permited  to  remain  together  un 
their  Leaves  decay,  there  may  be  fome  Offsets  of  t 
bad  Sorts  mixed  with  the  good  Flowers.  You  fhou 
not  fuffer  thofe  Flowers,  which  you  intend  to  blow  fi 
the  fucceeding  Year,  to  bear  Seeds,  but  cut  off  t 
Flowers  when  they  begin  to  decay  ;  for  thofe  Roc 
which  have  produced  Seeds,  feldom  flower  well  afte 
waids  ;  noi  will  the  principal  old  Root,  which  h 
flowered  ftrong,  ever  blow  fo  fair  as  will  the  Offset; 
which  is  what  ffould  be  principally  obferved,  when 
Perfon  purchafes  any  of  thefe  Roots  y  and  a  great  Pa 
of  the  Complaints  made  by  thofe  who  have  boupl 
thefe  Roots  at  a  dear  Rate,  is  principally  owino-  to  thi 
For  the  Perfons  who  fold  them,  being  apprized  of  th 
Matter,  have  parted  with  their  old  Roots  to  their  Pui 
chafers,  and  refer ved  the  Offsets  for  their  own  Ufe 
which  old  Roots  have  often  fo  much  degenerated  fror 
what  they  were  the  preceding  Year,  as  to  caufe  a  fiufp 
cion,  whether  the  Perfons  they  were  purchafed  fror 
had  not  changed  the  Roots  ;  and  this  Degeneracy  all 
ways  attends  thefe  Flowers,  after  having  flowered  ex; 
tremely  large  and  fair,  or  that  they  have  been  permitei 
to  feed  ;  fo  that  it  is  ablolutely  neceffary  to  fow  Seed! 
every  Year,  in  order  to  preferve  a  Succeffion  of  gooi 
Flowers. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  the  Beds,  and  the  Diftanc 
and  Method  of  planting  the  Roots,  having  been  alread’ 
directed,  I  ffall  not  repeat  it  here,  but  will  only  ob! 
ferve,  that  thefe  Flowers  being  tender,  muft  be  pro! 
tedled  from  hard  Frofts,  and  cuting  fharp  Winds,  efpe, 
cially  after  Chriftmas ,  when  their  Flower  Buds  are  form- 
ing ;  for  if  they  are  neglecfted  at  that  Seafon,  theii 
Flowers  will  rarely  prove  fair ;  nor  ffould  you  fuffei 
them  to  receive  too  much  Wet  in  Winter  or  Spring, 
which  is  equally  as  injurious  to  them  as  Froft.  ft: 
planting  of  thefe  Roots  you  fhould  obferve  to  place 
the  femidouble  Kinds,  from  which  you  intend  to  fave 
Seeds,  in  feparate  Beds  by  themfelves,  and  not  inter-; 
mix  them  with  the  double  Flowers,  becaufe  they  will 
require  to  be  treated  in  a  different  Manner;  for  when 
the  Flowers  of  the  femidouble  Kinds  begin  to  fade, 
you  ffould  carefully  guard  them  from  Wet;  for  ifthey| 
are  permited  to  receive  hard  Rains,  or  are  watered  at) 
that  Seafon,  the  Seeds. rarely  come  to  Maturity  ;  or  are! 
fo  weak,  that  fcarce  one  in  fifty  of  them  will  grow. 

When  the  Seed  begins  to  ripen  (which  may  be  eafily  ' 
known,  by  feparating  from  the  Axis  and  falling)  you| 

£hould.| 
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Id  look  it  over  every  Day,  fathering  it  as  it  ri-  j  green  toped  Turriep,  though  there  are  Tome  few  Per- 
for  there  will  be  a  confiderable  Diftance  in  the  j  fons  who  low  them  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  The  early 
Is  of  the  fame  Bed  coming  to  Maturity,  at  leaft  a  J  Dutch  Turnep  is  chiefly  lown  in  the  Spring,  to  fupply 
tniokt,  and  fometimes  three  Weeks  or  a  Month,  the  Table  before  any  of  the  Sorts  can  be  procured-,  and 
en'you  gather  the  Seed,  it  Ihould  not  be  expofed  to  when  they  are  drawn  o£F young,  are  tolerably  good-,  but 
Sun,  but  fpread  to  dry  in  a  Ihady  Place-,  after  if  they  are  left  to  grow  large,  they  are  ftringy  and  very 

rank,  fo  are  unfit  for  Ufe. 

The  French  Turnep  is  not  much  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  but  in  France  and  Holland  they  are  in  great  Efleem, 
not  only  increafe  your  Stock  of  Roots,  but  alfo  I  efpecially  for  Soups ;  their  Roots  being  fmall,  and 
,  new  Varieties,  which  may  be  greatly  mended  by  boiled  whole  in  the  Soup,  and  fo  ferved  up  to  the  Ta- 


but  fpread  to  dry  in  a  fhady  Place  -,  alter 
ch  you  mult  put  it  up  where  the  Vermin  cannot 
ie  to  it,  until  the  Time  of  flowing  it. 
y  this  Method  of  flowing  Seeds  every  Year,  you 


nging  the  Seeds  into  frelh  Ground  ;  for  if  a  Perfon 
tinually  fows  his  Seed  in  the  fame  Garden  many 
irs,  they  will  not  produce  near  fo  fine  Flowers,  as  if 
procured  his  Seeds  at  fome  Diftance,  which  is  alfo 
Cafe  with  molt  other  Plants. 

t  will  alfo  be  necefiary  to  take  away  all  the  Earth 


tnpoft  to  the  Beds,  and  this  is  what  all  the  curious 
jrifts  continually  obferve. 

RAPA.  Fourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  228.  Fab,  112.  Brajfica. 
x.  Gen.  Plant.  734.  Turnep;  in  French,  Navet. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  three  leaved ,  coloured , 
ere  A-  Fhe  Flower  hath  four  plain  fpreading  Petals , 

1  ich  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe  and  entire.  It  has  four 


ble  -,  thefe  muft  alfo  be  ufed  while  they  are  young, 
otherwife  they  will  become  rank  and  ftringy. 

Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  Varieties,  which  have 
accidentally  been  obtained  from  Seeds,  therefore  I  have 
not  enumerated  them  as  diftindt  Species ;  but  yet  I  am 
certain  they  are  conftant,  where  Care  is  taken  in  the 
of  the  Beds  in  which  the  Roots  were  blown  the  pre- I  faving  of  their  Seeds,  not  to  fuffer  any  Mixture  to 
ing  Year,  and  put  in  new,  if  you  intend  to  plant  ftand  for  Seeds  :  I  have  fown  of  three  or  four  Sorts  fe- 
mnculufes  there  again;  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  veral  Years,  and  have  always  found  them  retain  their 
r  fo  well,  notwithftanding  you  may  add  fome  new  Differences  ;  however,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  if 

fome  of  thefe  were  not  by  Culture  firft  obtained  from 
Seeds  of  the  common  white  Turnep.  The  yellow  Tur¬ 
nep  feems  moft  unlikely  to  have  been  an  accidental  Va¬ 
riety,  for  I  have  never  known  this  alter,  and  the  Roots 
are  yellow  within,  whereas  all  the  other  have  white  Flefh, 
their  Outfides  are  of  very  different 

Colours. 

The  long  rooted  Turnep,  is,  I  think,  a  diflindl  Spe- 
the  Form  of  the  Root,  and  its  Manner  of  Growth 
%l  Honey  Glands,  fituated  between  the  Stamina  and  Style,  I  being  totally  different  from  the  other  Sorts.  I  have 
l  fix  erefi  Awl-fhaped  Stamina-,  the  two  which  are  oppofite  feen  thefe  Roots  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  Parfnep,  and 
the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  the  other  four  are  Ion-  nearly  of  the  fame  Shape  -,  thefe  run  deep  into  the 
•,  terminated  by  ere  It  acute-pointed  Summits.  It  hath  a  Ground,  fo  are  unfit  for  feeding  of  Cattle  ;  and  unlefs 
)er  Germen,  fupporting  a  jhort  thick  Style,  crowned  by  they  are  ufed  very  young,  become  ftrong,  fo  not  pro- 
entire  headed  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  per  for  the  Table,  which  has  occafioned  their  being  re- 
ong  taper  Pod  deprejfed  on  the  Sides ,  opening  in  two  Cells ,  jefted  of  late  Years. 

rich  are  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds.  The  green  toped  Turnep  grows  above  Ground  more 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section  than  any  of  the  other,  which  renders  it  preferable  for 
Fournefort’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  feeding  of  Cattle,  and  being  the  fofteft  and  fweeteft 
th  a  Crofs-fhaped  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Pod  Root  when  grown  large  of  any  of  the  Kinds,  is  molt 
th  two  Cells.  Dr.  Linnaeus  joins  this  Genus  to  the  efteemed  for  the  Table;  but  in  very  fevere  Winters, 
■affica,  and  ranges  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  fif-  they  are  in  greater  Danger  of  fuffering  by  Froft,  than 
;nth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  thofe  whofe  Roots  lie  more  in  the  Ground,  efpecially  if 
ve  two  Jhort  and  four  longer  Stamina ,  and  the  Seeds  are  they  are  not  covered  by  Snow  ;  for  when  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  hard  frozen  and  thawed,  it  caufes  them  to  rot 


cies. 


Pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rapa  radice  orbiculatd  depreffd  carnofd.  Turnep 
th  an  orbicular,  depreffed,  fleflhy  Root.  This  is  the 
apafativa  rotunda  radice  Candida.  C.  B.  P.  89.  Garden 
urnep  with  a  white  Root. 

2.  Rapa  radice  oblongd  carnofd.  Turnep  with  an  ob- 


fooner,  than  thofe  whofe  Flefh  is  lefs  tender  and  fweet. 
I  have  feen  the  Roots  of  this  Sort,  which  were  more 
than  a  Foot  Diameter  boiled,  and  were  as  fweet  and 
tender,  as  any  of  the  fmailefl  Roots. 

Turneps  delight  in  a  light,  fandy,  loamy  Soil,  which 
muft  not  be  rich  ;  for  in  a  rich  Soil  they  grow  rank  and 
ng  flefhy  Root.  Thfs  is  \ht  Rapa  fativa,  oblonga ,  feu  |  are  fticky,  but  if  it  be  moift  they  will  thrive  the  better 
wina.  C.B.P.  90.  Turnep  with  an  oblong  Root,  or  in  Summer,  efpecially  in  frelh  Land,  where  they  are 
male  Turnep.  always  fweeter  than  upon  an  old  worn-out,  or  a  rich 

3.  Rapa  radice  fufif or  mi.  Turnep  with  a  Spindle-  Soil. 

iaped  Root.  This  is  the  Napus  fativa ,  radice  alba.  The  common  Seafon  for  fowing  of  Turneps,  is  any 
.  B.P.  95.  Garden  Naphew  with  a  white  Root,  com-  |  Time  from  theBegining  of  June  to  the  Middle  of  Au- 
lonly  called  French  Turnep.  j  guft ,  or  a  little  later ;  though  it  is  not  advifable  to  flow 

The  firft  is  the  Turnep  which  is  commonly  cultivated  them  much  after,  becaufe,  if  the  Autumn  Ihould  not 
1  the  Fields,  of  which  there  are  the  following  Varie-  prove  very  mild,  they  will  not  have  Time  to  apple  be- 
les,  viz.  The  round  red  or  purple  toped  Turnep,  the  fore  Winter,  nor  will  the  Roots  of  thofe  which  are  fown 
reen  toped  Turnep,  the  yellow  Turnep,  the  black  after  the  Middle  of  July  grow  very  large,  unlefs  the 
ooted  Turnep,  and  the  early  Dutch  Turnep.  The  laft  Froft  keeps  off  long  in  Autumn.  But,  notwithftand- 
ort  is  commonly  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  for  to  fup-  ing  this  is  the  general  Seafon  in  which  the  greateft  Fart 
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ly  the  Markets  in  May  and  June ,  but  is  never  culti¬ 
vated  for  a  general  Crop.  The  red  rooted  Turnep  was 
ormerly  more  cultivated  in  England  than  at  prefent,  for 
ince  the  large  green  toped  Turnep  has  been  introduced, 
ill  the  fkilful  Farmers  prefer  it  to  the  other  Sorts ;  the 
Roots  of  this  will  grow  to  a  large  Size,  and  continue 
rood  much  longer  than  the  other  Sorts.  The  next  to 
his  is  the  red  or  purple  toped  Turnep,  which  will  alfo 
*row  large,  and  are  extremely  good  for  fome  Time,  but 
:he  Roots  of  this  will  become  ftringy  much  fooner  than 
:hofe  of  the  green  toped.  The  long  rooted  Turnep, 
the  yellow  Turnep,  and  the  blackilh  rooted  Turnep, 
are  now  rarely  cultivated  in  England,  neither  of  them 
being  fo  good  for  the  Table  or  for  Feed,  as  the  red  and 


of  Turneps  are  fown  in  the  Country,  yet  about  London 
they  are  fown  fucceflively  from  March  to  Auguft,  by 
thofe  who  propagate  them  to  fupply  the  Markets  with 
their  Roots ;  but  there  is  a  great  Hazard  of  lofing  thofe 
which  are  fown  early  in  the  Year,  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  by  the  Fly,  which  will  devour  whole  Fields 
of  this  Plant  while  young ;  fo  that  where  a  fmall 
Quantity  for  the  Supply  of  a  Family  is  wanted,  it  will 
be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  water  them  in  dry  Weather ; 
and  where  a  Perfon  fows  thofe  Seeds  in  April  and  May, 
it  Ihould  always  be  upon  a  moift  Soil,  otherwife  they 
feldom  come  to  good,  the  Pleat  of  the  Weather  at  that 
Seafon  being  too  great  for  them  upon  a  dry  Soil ;  but 
thofe  which  are  fown  toward  the  Middle  or  latter  End 
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of  June ,  commonly  receive  fome  refrefhing  Showers  to 
bring  them  forward ;  without  which,  it  is  very  com 
mon  to  have  them  all  deftroyed. 

Thefe  Seeds  fliould  always  be  fown  upon  an  open 
Spot  of  Ground,  for  if  they  are  near  Hedges,  Walls, 
Buildings,  or  Trees,  they  will  draw  up,  and  be  very 
long  toped,  but  their  Roots  will  not  grow  to  any  Size 

They  are  fown  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Fields  near 
London ,  not  only  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Kitchen,  but  for 
Food  for  Cattle  in  Winter,  when  there  is  a  Scarcity  of 
other  Pood  ;  and  this  Way  is  become  a  great  Improve¬ 
ment  to  barren  fandy  Lands,  particularly  in  Norfolk :, 
where,  by  the  Culture  of  Turneps,  many  Perfons  have 
doubled  the  yearly  Value  of  their  Ground. 

I  he  Land  upon  which  this  Seed  is  fown,  fliould  be 
ploughed  in  April. ,  and  twy-fallowed  in  May,  that  is 
once  more  ploughed  and  twice  well  harrowed,  and 
made  very  fine ;  then  the  Seed  fliould  be  fown  pretty 
thin  (for  it  being  fmall,  a  little  will  fow  a  large  Piece  of 
Ground  ;  two  Pounds  of  this  Seed  is  full  fufficient  for 
an  Acre  of  Land,  but  one  Pound  is  the  common  Al¬ 
lowance.)  The  Seed  mull  be  harrowed  in  as  foon  as  it 
is  fown,  with  a  fhort  tined  Harrow,  and  the  Ground 
rolled  with  a  wooden  Roll,  to  break  the  Clods  and 
make  the  Surface  even.  In  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight 
after  fowing,  the  Plants  will  come  up ;  at  which  Time, 
if  the  Seafon  fliould  prove  dry,  they  will  be  in  great 
Danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  the  Fly  ;  but  if  it  fo 
happen,  the  Ground  muft  be  fowed  again  ;  for  the  Seed 
being  cheap,  the  chief  Expence  is  the  Labour ;  but  the 
Ground  fliould  be  firft  harrowed  to  loofen  it,  efpecially 
if  it  is  ftiff  Land. 

When  the  Plants  have  got  four  or  five  Leaves,  they 
fliould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  to  cut  up 
the  Plants  where  they  are  too  thick,  leaving  the  re¬ 
maining  ones  about  fix  or  eight  Inches  afunder  each 
Way,  which  will,  be  Room  enough  for  the  Plants  to'ftand 
for  the  fii  ft  Hoeing  j  and  the  fooner  this  is  performed, 
when  the  Plants  have  four  Leaves,  the  better  they  will 
thrive  j  but  in  the  fecond  Hoeing,  which  muft  be  per¬ 
formed  about  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  after  the  firft, 
they  fliould  be  cut  up,  fo  as  that  the  remaining  Plants 
may  ftand  fourteen  or  fixteen  Inches  Diftance,  or  more, 
efpecially  if  they  are  defigned  for  feeding  of  Cattle  ;  for 
where  the  Plants  are  allowed  a  good  Diftance,  the  Roots 
will  be  proportion  ably  large ;  fo  that  what  is  loft  in 
Number,  will  be  over  gained  by  their  Bulk,  which  is 
what  I  have  often  obferved.  But  in  fuch  Places  where 
they  are  fown  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Kitchen,  they  need  not 
be  left  at  a  greater  Diftance  than  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot, 
becaufe  large  Roots  are  not  fo  generally  efteemed  for 
the  Table. 

It  is  not  many  Years  fince  the  Pra&ice  of  fowing 
Turneps  for  feeding  of  Cattle,  has  been  of  general  Ufe ; 
how  it  happened  that  this  Improvement  fliould  have 
been  fo  long  neglefted  in  every  Part  of  Europe,  is  not 
eafy  to  determine  ;  fince  it  is  very  plain,  that  this  Piece 
of  Hufbandry  was  known  to  the  Antients.  For  Coin 
mella,  in  treating  of  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Vegetables 
which  are  proper  for  the  Field,  recommends  the  cultivat¬ 
ing  Rapa  in  Plenty ;  becaufe  (fays  he)  thofe  Roots  which 
are  not  wanted  for  the  Table,  will  be  eaten  by  the  Cat- 

f crhls  ^ant  was  not  much  cultivated  in 
the  Fields  till  of  late  Years,  nor  is  the  true  Method  of 
cultivating  Turneps  yet  known,  or  at  leaft  notpra&ifed, 
in  lome  of  the  diftant  Counties  of  England,  at  this 
I  ime.  For  in  many  Places  the  Seed  is  fown  with  Bar¬ 
ley  in  the  Spring,  and  thofe  Plants  which  come  up,  and 
hve  till  the  Barley  is  cut,  produce  a  little  Green  for  the 
Sheep  to  pick  up,  but  never  have  any  Roots.  In  other 
Places,  where  the  Turnep  Seed  is  fown  by  itfelf,  the 
Method  of  Hoeing  them  is  not  underftood,  fo  that 
eeds  and  Turneps  are  permited  to  grow  together ; 
and  where  the  Turneps  come  up  thick  in  Patches,  they 
are  never  thined ;  fo  that  they  draw  up  to  have  long 
Leaves,  but  never  can  have  good  Roots,  which  is  the 
principal  Part  of  the  Plant,  therefore  fliould  be  chiefly 
attended  to.  1 

The  general  Method  now  pra&ifed  in  England .  for 
cultivating  this  Plant  in  the  Fields,  is  the  fame  as  is 
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praffifed  by  the  farming  Gardeners,  who  fupplv 
London  Markets  with  thefe  Roots,  and  is  thefam 
before  direded.  But  it  is  only  within  the  Compafs* 
few  Years,  that  the  Country  People  have  been  acqua 
ed  with  the  Method  of  Hoeing  them  ;  fo  that  the  I 
mers  ufually  employed  Gardeners,  who  had  been  [ 
up  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens,  to  perform  this  Wc 
And  the  ufual  Price  given  per  Acre,  for  twice  hoe 
and  leaving  the  Crop  clean,  and  the  Plants  fet  out  t 
perly,  was  feven  Shillings ;  at  which  Price  the  G 
deners  could  get  fo  much  per  Week,  as  to  make  it  wc 
their  while  to  leave  their  Habitations,  and  pradife 
in  different  Counties,  during  the  Seafon  for  this  Wo 
which  always  happens,  after  the  greateft  Hurry  of  1 
finefs  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens  is  over ;  fo  that  they  n 
ually  formed  themfelves  in  fmall  Gangs  of  fix  or  fr 
Perfons,  and  fet  out  on  their  different  Routs,  each  G; 
fixing  at  a  Diftance  from  the  reft,  and  undertaking 
Work  of  as  many  Farmers  in  the  Neighbourhood 
they  could  manage  in  the  Seafon ;  but  as  this  Worl 
now  performed  by  many  Country  Labourers,  that  Pr 
tice  is  loft  to  the  Kitchen  Gardeners,  the  Labourers 
ing  it  much  cheaper. 

There  has  alfo  been  another  Method  pradifed  vi 
lately,  by  fome  very  curious  Farmers,  in  cultivating 
Turneps  ;  which  is,  by  fowing  the  Seed  in  Rows,  5 
the  Drill  Plough.  In  fome  Places,  the  Rows  are  fo 
three  Feet  afunder,  in  others  four,  in  fome  five,  a 
fome  fix.  The  latter  has  been  recommended  by  fon 
as  the  moft  proper  Diftance;  and  although  the  Inti 
vals  are  fo  large,  yet  the  Crop  produced  on  an  Ac 
has  been  much  greater,  than  upon  the  fame  Quant 
of  Land  where  the  Rows  have  been  but  half  this  r 
ftance  ;  and  upon  all  the  Fields  which  have  been  tille 
the  Crops  have  greatly  exceeded  thofe  which  have  be 
Hand  hoed,  f  he  late  Lord  Viftount  Lownjhend  was 
the  Expence  of  making  the  Trial  of  thefe  two  differe 
Methods  of  Hufbandry,  with  the  greateft  Care,  1 
equally  dividing  the  fame  Fields  into  different  Land 
which  were  alternately  fown  in  Drills,  and  the  inte 
mediate  Lands  in  broad  Caft.  The  latter  were  hoed  1 
Hand,  in  the  common  Method,  and  the  other  cult 
vated  by  the  Hoeing  Plough  ;  and  when  the  Roots  wei 
fully  grown,  his  Lordfhip  had  an  equal  Quantity  < 
Land,  which  had  been  fowed  in  different  Method 
meafured,  and  the  Roots  drawn  up  and  weighed  ;  an 
thofe  Roots  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Plougl 
were  fo  much  larger  than  the  other,  that  the  Crop  c 
one  Acre  weighed  a  Ton  and  a  Half  more  than  th« 
of  an  Acre  in  the  other  Hufbandry. 

But  when  the  Turneps  are  fown  in  Drills,  they  wi 
require  to  be  hoed, by  Hand,  to  feparate  and  cut  ou 
the  Plants,  where  they  are  too  near  together  in  th 
Rows  ;  as  alfo  to  cutup  the  Weeds  between  the  Plants 
where  the  Plough  cannot  reach  them.  If  this  is  care 
fully  performed,  the  ploughing  of  the  Intervals  wil 
encourage  the  Growth  of  the  Roots,  by  thus  ftiring  o 
the  Ground,  and  make  it  much  better  prepared  for  th 
Crop  of  Barley,  or  whatever  elfe  is  fown  the  followin' 
Spring.  This  Method  of  Culture  may  be  fuppofed  t< 
be  more  expensive  than  that  commonly  practifed,  b’ 
thofe  unacquainted  with  it ;  but  thofe  who  have  madi 
Trials  of  both,  find  the  Horfe  hoeing  to  be  mud 
the  cheapeft,  and  by  far  the  beft.  For  the  Countn 
People  who  are  employed  in  Hand  hoeing  of  Turneps 
are  very  apt  to  hurry  over  their  Work,  fo  that  half  th< 
Weeds  are  left  growing,  and  the  Plants  are  feldon 
fingled  out  fo  well  as  they  fhould  be  j  nor  are  they  cu¬ 
rious  enough  to  diftinguifh  the  Charlock  (which  is  on< 
of  the  moft  common  Weeds  in  Arable  Land)  from  the 
T  urneps ;  fo  that  about  the  Middle  of  September ,  it  is 
very  common  to  fee  the  Fields  of  Turneps  full  of  the 
yellow  Flowers  of  the  Charlock.  Now,  in  the  Horfe 
hoeing,  all  the  Weeds  in  the  Intervals  will  be  entire¬ 
ly  deftroyed ;  fo  that  if  a  few  Plants  in  the  Rows  of 
Turneps  fliould  be  overlooked,  they  may  be  eafily 
drawn  when  they  appear  vifible ;  and  by  this  Method, 
the  Land  will  be  fooner  and  better  cleaned  from  Weeds. 

The  greateft  Evil  which  attends  a  Crop  of  Turneps, 
ia  that  of  their  being  deftroyed  by  the  Fly,  which 
5  ,  •  ufually 
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Uy  happens  foon  after  the  Plants  come  above 
und,  or  while  they  are  irt  the  Seed  Leaf ;  for, 

•  they  have  put  out  their  rough  Leaves  pretty 
!g,  they  will  be  part  this  Danger.  This  is  always 
j.y  Weather,  fo  that,  if  there  happens  Rain  when 
Turneps  come  up,  they  will  grow  fo  fall,  as  to  be 
few  Days  out  of  Danger  from  the  Fly  •,  and  it 
l  been  found,  that  thofe,  which  have  been  fown  in 
Is,  have  efcaped  the  Fly  much  better  than  thofe 
i  in  broad  Caft  ;  but,  if  Soot  is  fown  along  the 
:ace  of  each  Drill,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to 
3  off  the  Fly,  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  it  will  be 
cient  for  a  large  Field,  where  the  Drills  only  are  to 
overed. 

mother  Danger  of  the  Crops  being  deftroyed  is 
n  the  Caterpillers,  which  very  often  attack  them, 
n  they  are  grown  fo  large  as  to  have  fix  or  eight 
ves  on  a  Plant.  The  fureft  Method  of  deftroying 
e  Infefts  is  to  turn  a  large  Parcel  of  Poultry  into 
Field,  which  Ihould  be  kept  hungry,  and  turned 
y  in  the  Morning  into  the  Field  ;  thefe  Fowls  will 
i  devour  the  Infedts,  and  clear  the  Turneps.  To  this 
1  the  Turneps,  which  are  fown  in  Drills,  are  not  fo 
:h  expofed,  for  as  the  Ground  between  the  Rows 
be  kept  ftired,  the  Plants  will  be  kept  growing, 
vill  not  be  in  Danger  of  fuffering  from  thefe  Infedts, 
the  Parent  Infects  never  depofit  their  Eggs  upon 
Plants  which  are  in  Health,  but  as  foon  as  they 
ftinted,  they  are  immediately  covered  with  the 
ys  of  thefe  Infedts ;  and  this  holds  in  general  with 
retables  as  with  Animals,  who  are  feldom  attacked 
Vermin  when  they  are  in  perfedt  Plealth  ;  whereas, 
:n  they  become  unhealthy,  they  are  foon  overfpread 
t,  them,  fo  that  it  is  the  Difeafe  which  occafions  the 
•min,  and  not  the  Vermin  the  Difeafe,  as  is  com- 
nly  imagined.  Now  as  the  Plants  will  always  be  in 
ater  Health  when  the  Ground  is  well  ftired  about 
m,  there  will  be  lefs  Danger  of  their  fuffering  from 
fe  Enemies,  when  they  are  cultivated  by  the  Horfe- 
:,  than  in  the  common  Way. 

When  the  Turneps  are  fown  in  Drills,  it  will  be 
beft  Way  to  hoe  between  every  other  Row  at  firft, 

1  fome  Time  after  to  hoe  the  alternate  Intervals,  by 
ich  Method  the  Plants  will  receive  more  Benefit 
m  the  often  Hiring  the  Ground,  than  they  would  do, 
all  the  Intervals  were  hoed  at  one  Time,  and  the 
ints  will  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  fuffering  from  the 
rth  being  thrown  up  too  high  on  fome  Rows,  while 
lers  may  be  left  too  bare  of  Earth ;  but,  when  the 
rth  has  been  thrown  up  on  one  Side  of  the  Drill,  it 
iy  be  turned  down  again  before  the  next  Interval  is 
;d,  and  this  alternate  Moving  of  the  Earth  will 
pare  the  Ground  very  well  for  the  fucceeding  Crop, 
well  as  greatly  improve  the  Turneps  ;  but,  as  this 
ough  cannot  well  be  drawn  nearer  to  the  Drills  than 
o  or  three  Inches,  the  remaining  Ground  fhould  be 
•ked  to  loofen  the  Parts,  and  make  Way  for  the 
bres  of  the  Roots  to  ftrike  out  into  the  Intervals, 
lerwife,  if  the  Land  is  ftrong,  it  will  become  fo  hard 
thofe  Places  which  are  not  ftired,  as  to  Hint  the 
towth  of  the  Turneps,  and  this  may  be  done  at  a  fmall 
cpence  •,  a  good  Hand  will  perform  a  great  deal  of 
is  Work  in  a  Day,  and,  whoever  will  make  the 
rial,  will  find  their  Account  in  pradtifing  it,  efpeci- 
y  on  all  ftrong  Land,  where  the  Turneps  are  much 
ore  liable  to  fuffer  from  the  binding  of  the  Ground, 
an  they  will  be  on  a  loofe  Soil,  but  yet,  in  all  Sorts 
Ground,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  pradtife  this. 
When  the  Ground  is  thus  ftired  in  every  Part,  one 
oughing  will  be  fufficient,  after  the  Turneps  are 
ten,  for  the  fowing  of  Barley,  or  any  other  Crop ;  fo 
at  there  will  be  an  Advantage  in  this,  when  the 
urneps  are  kept  late  on  the  Ground,  as  will  often  be 
e  Cafe,  efpecially  when  they  are  cultivated  for  feeding 
Ewes,  becaufe  it  is  often  the  Middle  of  April  before 
e  Ground  will  be  cleared;  for  late  Feed  in  the  Spring, 
fore  the  natural  Grafs  comes  up,  is  the  moft  wanted, 
iere  Numbers  of  Sheep  or  Ewes  are  maintained,  and 
ie  Acre  of  Turneps  will  afford  more  Feed  than  fifty 
cj;es  of  the  beft  Pafture  at  that  Seafon. 
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In  Norfolk  and  fome  other  Counties  they  cultivate 
great  Quantities  of  Turneps  for  feeding  of  black 
Cattle;  which  turn  to  great  Advantage  to  their 
Farms,  for  hereby  they  procure  a  good  Dreffing  for 
their  Land;  fo  that  they  have  extraordinary  good  Crops 
of  Barley  upon  thofe  Lands,  which  would  not  have 
Deen  worth  the  ploughing,  if  it  had  not  been  thus 
nifbanded. 

When  the  Turneps  are  fed  off  the  Ground,  the 
Cattle  fhould  not  be  luffered  to  run  over  too  much  of 
the  Ground ;  for,  if  they  are  not  confined  by  Hurdles 
to  as  much  as  is  fufficient  for  them  one  Day,  the  Cattle 
will  fpoil  three  Times  the  Quantity  of  Turneps  as  they 
can  eat,  fo  that  it  is  very  bad  Husbandry  to  give  them 
too  much  Room  ;  therefore  the  Hurdles  fhould  be 
once  or  twice  every  Day  removed  forward,  and,  if  the 
Turneps  are  drawn  out  of  the  Ground  before  the 
Cattle  or  Sheep  are  turned  into  the  new  Inclofure, 
there  will  be  lefs  Wafte  made,  for  they  will  then  eat 
up  the  whole  Roots,  whereas,  if  they  are  turned  upon 
the  Turneps  growing,  they  will  fcoop  the  Roots,  and 
leave  the  Rinds,  which  being  hollow,  the  Urine  of  the 
Sheep  will  lodge  in  them ;  fo  that,  when  they  are 
forked  out  of  the  Ground,  the  Sheep  will  not  eat  any 
one  of  thofe  Roots  which  are  thus  tainted. 

I  cannot  omit  taking  Notice  of  a  common  Miftake, 
which  has  generally  prevailed  with  Perfons  who  have 
not  been  well  informed  to  the  contrary,  which  is,  in 
relation  to  the  Mutton  which  is  fated  with  Turneps, 
moft  People  believing  it  to  be  rank  and  ill  tailed; 
whereas  it  is  a  known  Fa<5t,  that  the  beft  Mutton  this 
Country  affords  is  all  fated  on  Turneps,  and  that  rank 
Mutton,  whofe  Fat  is  yellow,  is  what  the  low  marfhy 
Lands  of  Lincolnfhire ,  and  other  rank  Paftures,  produce. 

In  order  to  fave  good  Turnep  Seeds,  you  fhould 
tranfplant  fome  of  the  faireft  Roots  in  February ,  placing 
them  at  leaft  two  Feet  afunder  each  Way,  obferving  to 
keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the  Turneps 
have  fpread  fo  as  to  cover  the  Ground,  when  they  will 
prevent  the  Weeds  from  growing,  and,  when  the 
Pods  are  formed,  you  fhould  carefully  guard  them 
againft  the  Birds,  otherwife  they  will  devour  it,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  near  ripe  ;  at  which  Time  you  fhould 
either  fhoot  the  Birds  as  they  alight  upon  the  Seed,  or 
lay  fome  birdlimed  Twigs  upon  it,  whereby  fome  of 
them  will  be  caught,  and,  if  they  are  permited  to  re¬ 
main  fome  Time,  and  afterwards  turned  loofe,  they 
will  prevent  the  Birds  from  coming  thither  again  for 
fome  Time,  as  I  have  experienced.  When  the  Seed 
is  ripe,  it  fhould  be  cut  up,  and  fpread  to  dry  in  the 
Sun  ;  after  which  it  may  be  threfhed  out,  and  pre¬ 
fer  ved  for  Ufe. 

There  have  been  many  Receipts  for  preventing  the 
Fly  taking  Turneps,  but  few  of  them  deferve  Notice, 
therefore  I  fhall  only  mention  two  or  three  which  I 
have  leen  tried  with  Succefs.  The  firft  was  fteeping 
the  Seeds  in  Water  with  Flower  of  Brimftone  mixed, 
fo  as  to  make  it  ftrong  of  the  Brimftone  :  Another  was 
fteeping  it  in  Water  with  a  Quantity  of  the  Juice  of 
Horfe  Aloes  mixed  ;  both  which  have  been  found  of 
Ufe.  The  fowing  of  Soot  or  Tobacco  Duft  over  the 
young  Plants,  as  foon  as  they  appear  above  Ground, 
has  alfo  been  found  very  ferviceable  :  In  fhort,  what¬ 
ever  will  add  Vigour  to  the  young  Plants  will  prevent 
their  being  deftroyed  by  the  Fly,  for  thefe  never  attack 
them,  till  they  are  ftinted  in  their  Growth. 

RAPHANUS.  Fourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  22 9.  Fab.  114. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  736.  [of  eafy,  and  tpAvu,  to 

appear;  q.  d.  a  Plant  eafily  appearing,  for  this  Plant, 
being  fown,  quickly  puts  forth  out  of  the  Ground.} 
Radifh  ;  in  French ,  Raifort. 

The  Charabiers  are , 

Fhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  ereft ,  and  compofed 
of  four  oblong  Leaves.  Fhe  Flower  has  four  Heart-Jkaped 
Petals ,  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs ,  which  fpread  open , 
and  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe  ;  it  hath  four  Honey  Glands , 
one  on  each  Side  the  fhort  Stamina  between  them  and  the 
Style ,  and  one  between  each  of  the  long  Stamina  and 
the  JLmpalement ;  it  hath  fix  fhort  Stamina  which  are 

ereft* 
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treci,  two,  which  are  oppofite ,  are  the  Length  of  the  Em - 
palement ,  the  other  four  are  as  long  as  the  Bafe  of  the 
Petals  terminated  by  fingle  Summits ,  and  an  oblong  fwelling 
Germen ,  narrowed  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  with  fcarce 
any  Style ,  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong ,  fnooth ,  fpongy  Pod  having 
an  acute  Point ,  fwelling  and  almojl  jointed ,  having  two 
Cells  divided  by  an  intermediate  Partition ,  and  filed  with 
roundifh  Seeds.  ■  ~ 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
of  T'curnefort' s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Crofs  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Pod  with 
two  Cells.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
ot  his  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  four  long  and  t-wo  Jhorter  Stamina,  and  their 
Seeds  are  included  in  Pods. 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Raphanus  radice  oblongd.  Radifh  with  an  oblong 
Root.  This  is  the  Raphanus  minor  oblongus.  C.  B.  P. 
96.  Smaller  oblong  Radifh,  or  the  common  Radilh. 

2.  Raphanus  radice  rotunda.  Round-rooted  Radilh, 
or  fmall,  round,  Naples  Radifh. 

3.  Raphanus  radice  crbiculata  depreffd.  Radilh  with 
an  orbicular  depreffed  Root.  This  is  the  Raphanus 
major ,  orbicularis ,  vel  rotundas.  C.  B.  P.  96.  Greater, 
orbicular,  or  round  Radilh,  commonly  called  Turnep- 
rooted,  or  white  Spanifh  Radilh. 

4.  Raphanus  radice  fufformi.  Radilh  with  a 
Spindle- fhaped  Root.  This  is  the  Raphanus  niger. 
C.  B.  P.  96.  The  black  Spanifh  Radifh. 

5.  Raphanus  filiquis  teretibus  articulatis  lavibus  uni- 
locularibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  340.  Radilh  with  fmooth,  taper, 
jointed  Pods  having  one  Cell.  This  is  the  Rapiftrum 
fore  albo,  filiqua  articulatd.  C.  B.  P.  95.  White  flower¬ 
ing  Charlock  with  a  jointed  Pod. 

The  laft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Arable  Lands  in 
mod  Parts  of  Europe ,  fo  is  feldom  admited  into  Gar¬ 
dens. 

The  other  four  Sorts  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  femi- 
nal  Variations,  but  from  forty  Years  Experience  I 
have  never  found  either  of  thefe  to  vary  from  one  to 
the  other  Sort,  and  I  am  certain  whoever  will  make 
the  Trial,  by  faving  the  Seeds  of  each  carefully  without 
Mixture,  will  always  find  the  Plants  prove  the  fame 
as  the  Seeds  were  faved  from. 

The  firftSort  here  mentioned  is  that  which  is  common¬ 
ly  cultivated  in  Kitchen  Gardens  for  its  Root,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  Varieties,  as  the  fmall -toped,  the  deep 
red,  the  pale  red  or  Salmon,  and  the  long- toped  ftriped 
Radilh ;  all  which  are  Varieties  arifing  from  Culture. 
The  fmall -toped  Sort  is  molt  commonly  prefered  by 
the  Gardeners  near  London ,  becaufe  they  require  much 
lels  Room  than  thofe  with  large  Tops,  and  may  be  left 
much  clofer  together,  and,  as  the  forward  Radifhes 
are  what  produce  the  greateft  Profit  to  the  Gardener, 
thefe,  being  commonly  fown  upon  Borders  near  Hedo-es' 
Walls,  or  Pales,  if  they  are  of  the  large- toped  Sort' 
will  be  apt  to  grow  moftly  to  a  Top,  and  not  fwell  fo 
much  in  the  Root  as  the  other,  efpecially  if  they  are 
left  pretty  clofe.  1 

The  Seafons  for  fowing  this  Seed  are  various,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Time  when  they  are  defired  for  Ufe,  but  the 
earlieft  Seafon  is  commonly  toward  the  latter  End  of 
Oliober ,  that  the  Gardeners  near  London  low  them  to 
fupply  the  Markets,  and  thefe,  if  they  do  not  mif- 
carry,  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  March  following,  which 
is  full  as  foon  as  mod  People  care  to  eat  them. 
Thefe  are  commonly  fown  on  warm  Borders  near 
Walls,  Pales,  or  Hedges,  where  they  may  be  defended 
from  the  cold  Winds;  but  there  are  fome  who  fow 
Radilh  Seeds  among  other  Crops  in  the  Middle  of 
September ,  and,  if  thefe  are  not  deftroyed  by  Froft, 
they  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  foon  after  Chriftmas ,  but  thefe 
mull  be  eaten  while  they  are  young,  for  they  foon 
grow  fticky  and  ftrong. 

The  fecond  Sowing  is  commonly  about  Chrifmas, 
provided  the  Seafon  be  mild,  and  the  Ground  in  a  fit 
Condition  to  work  ;  thefe  are  alfo  fowed  near  Shelter 
but  not  fo  near  Pales  and  Hedges  as  the  firft  Sowing 
Thefe,  if  they  are  not  deftroyed  by  Froft,  will  be  fit 
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for  Ufe  the  Eegining  of  April ,  but  in  order  to  hav 
Succeflion  of  thefe  Roots  for  the  Table  through 
Seafon,  you  fhould  repeat  fowing  of  their  Seeds  om 
Fortnight  from  the  Middle  of  January  till  the  Begin 
of  April,  always  obferving  to  fow  the  latter  Crops&ui 
a  moift  Soil,  and  an  open  Situation,  otherwife  t 
will  run  up,  and  grow  fticky,  before  they  are  fit 

Many  of  the  Gardeners  near  London  fow  CarrotS 
with  their  early  Radifhes,  fo  that,  when  their  Radii 
are  killed,  which  often  happens,  the  Carrots  will 
main,  for  the  Seeds  of  Carrots  commonly  lie  in 
Ground  five  or  fix  Weeks  before  they  come  up  £ 
the  Radifhes  feldom  lie  above  a  Fortnight  under  Grou 
at  that  Seafon,  fo  tnat  thefe  are  often  up,  and  kill 
when  the  Carrot  Seed  remains  fafe  in  the  Ground;  b 
when  both  Crops  fucceed,  the  Radifhes  muft  be  dra- 
off  very  young,  otherwife  the  Carrots  will  be  drawn 
fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves,  wh 
the  Radifhes  are  gone. 

It  is  alfo  a  conftant  Pradice  with  thefe  Gardeners 
mix  Spinach  Seed  with  their  latter  Crops  of  Radifh, 
fo  that  when  the  Radifnes  are  drawn  off,  and  t 
Ground  cleaned  between  the  Spinach,  it  will  grow  nr 
digioufly,  and  in  a  Fortnight’s  Time  will  as  complete' 
cover  the  Ground,  as  though  there  had  been  no  oth 
Crop.  And  this  Spinach,  if  it  be  of  the  broad-Jeavf 
Kind,  will  be  larger  and  fairer  than  it  commonly  is  whi 
fown  by  itfelf,  becaufe  where  People  have  no  oth 
Crop  mixed  with  it,  they  commonly  fow  it  too  thic; 
whereby  it  is  drawn  up  weak,  but  here  the  Roots  ftar 
pretty  far  apart,  fo  that  after  the  Radifhes  are  gon 
they  have  full  Room  to  fpread,  and,  if  the  Soil  1 
good,  it  is  a  prodigious  Size  this  Spinach  will  grow  t< 
before  it  runs  up  for  Seed  ;  but  this  Hufbandry 
chiefly  praftifed  by  fuch  Gardeners  as  pay  very  de: 
for  their  Land,  and  are  obliged  to  have  as  man| 
Crops  in  a  Year  as  poflible,  otherwife  they  could  no 
afford  to  pay  fuch  large  Rents. 

When  the  Radifhes  are  come  up,  and  have  got  fiv 
or  fix  Leaves,  they  muft  be  pulled  up  where  they  ar 
too  clofe,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  to  a  Top,  but  th 
Roots  will  not  increafe  their  Bulk.  In  doing  of  this 
fome  only  draw  them  out  by  Hand,  but°the  be! 
Method  is  to  hoe  them  with  a  fmall  Hoe,  which  wi 
ftir  the  Ground,  and  deftroy  the  young  Weeds,  an 
alfo  promote  the  Growth  of  the  Plants.  The  Diftanc' 
which  thefe  fhould  be  left,  if  for  drawing  up  fmall 
may  be  three  Inches,  but,  if  they  are  to  ftand  u.nti 
they  are  pretty  large,  fix  Inches  are  full  near  enough 
and  a  fmall  Spot  of  Ground  will  afford  as  many  Ra 
difhes  at  each  Sowing,  as  can  be  fpent  in  a  Familj 
while  they  are  good. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  Seeds  of  your  Radifhes,  yoi 
fhould,  at  the  Begining  of  May,  prepare  a  Spot  of 
Ground  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Seeds  intended 
(but  you  fhould  always  make  Allowance  for  bad  Sea¬ 
fons,  becaufe  it  often  happens,  in  a  very  dry  Seafon. j 
that  there  will  not  be  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Quantity  o| 
Seeds  upon  the  fame  Proportion  of  Ground  as  there] 
will  be  in  a  moift  Seafon).  This  Ground  fhould  bes 
well  dug  and  leveled  ;  then  you  fhould  draw  up  fome 
of  the  ftraiteft  and  beft-coloured  Radifhes  (throwing 
away  all  fuch  as  are  fhort,  and  that  branch  out  in  their. 
Roots) ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  Rows  three  Feet1 
pittance,  and  two  Feet  afunder  in  the  Rows,  obferving,! 
if  the  Seafon  be  dry,  to  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther 
Care,  but  only  to  hoe  down  the  Weeds  between  them, 
until  they  are  advanced  fo  high,  as  to  fpread  over  the 
Ground,  when  they  will  prevent  the  Growth  of  Weeds.; 

When  the  Seed  begins  to  ripen,  you  fhould  carefullyt 
guard  it  againft  the  Birds,  which  will  otherwife  deftroy) 
it.  When  it  is  ripe  (which  you  may  know  by  .  the 
Pods  changing  brown),  you  fhould  cut  it,  and  fpread 
it  in  the  Sun  to  dry  ;  after  which  you  fhould  threfh  it 
out,  and  lay  it  up  for  Ufe,  where  the  Mice  cannot 
come  to  it,  otherwife  they  will  eat  it  up. 

The  fmall  round-rooted  Radifh  is  not  very  common) 
in  England,  but  in  many  Parts  of  Italy  it  is  the  only-! 

Sort] 
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cultivated ;  the  Roots  of  this  Kind  are  ven 
,  round,  fmal!,  and  very  fweet.  This  may  1 
abated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  common  Soi 
)nly  with  this  Difference,  viz.  That  this  muff  rx 
jwn  till  the  Begining  of  March ,  and  the  Plant 
yed  a  greater  Diftance.  The  Seeds  of  this  Kini 
-ery  fubjeft  to  degenerate,  when  faved  in  England , 
s  they J are  at  fuch  Diftance  from  the  common 
as  that  the  Farina  of  one  cannot  mix  with  the 

r*  '  . 

he  other  round-rooted  Radifhes  are  rarely  ctilti- 

d  in  England ,  but  thofe,  who  have  a  Mind  to  have 
i  may  fow  them  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  laft. 
he  black  and  white  Spanifh  Radifhes  are  commonly 
vated  for  medicinal  Ufe,  though  there  are  fome 
ons  who  are  very  fond  of  them  for  the  Table, 
fe  are  commonly  fown  about  the  Middle  of  July^  or 
tie  earlier,  and  they  are  fit  for  the  Table  by  the  End 
{uguft,  or  the  Begining  of  September ,  and  they  will 
inue  good  till  the  Froft  fpoils  thetii.  Thefe  mud  be 
ed  to  a  greater  Diftance  than  the  Common  Sort,  for 
Roots  of  thefe  grow  as  large  as  Turneps,  therefore 
Id  not  be  left  nearer  together  than  fix  Inches, 
ome  Perfons,  who  are  very  curious  to  have  thefe 
its  in  Winter,  draw  them  out  of  the  Ground  before 
hard  Froft  comes  on,  and  lay  them  up  in  dry 
d  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pradtifed  for  Carrots, 
\<y  careful  to  guard  them  from  Wet  and  Froft,  and 
this  Method  they  preferve  them  till  the  Spring. 

’APISTRUM.  See  Sinapis. 

1APUNCULUS.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  113.  Tab.  38. 
teuma.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  2 03.  Rampion. 

The  Characters  are, 

'he  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  divided 
five  acute  Parts  fiting  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower 
h  one  Petal ,  which  is  Jlarry ,  fpreading  open ,  and  cut 
five  linear  Segments  which  are  recurved ;  it  hath  five 
nina,  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  Petal ,  terminated  by 
ng  Summits*.  The  Germen ,  which  is  fituated  under  the 
wer ,  fupports  a  J, lender  recurved  Style  crowned  by  an 
ng ,  twifled,  three-pointed  Stigma  it  afterward  becomes 
nindifk  Capfule  with  three  Cells  filled  with  fmall  roundifh 
Is. 

Fhis  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Section 
Toiirnefort’s  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
h  a  Bell  fhaped  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Empalement 
mes  a  dry  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  ranges  it  in  the  firft 
tion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  in  which  thofe  Plants  are 
ced,  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 
The  Species  are, 

t.-  Rapunculus  fpicd  oblonga ,  capfulis  bilocularibus , 
is  radicalibus  cordatis.  Rampion  with  an  oblong 
ike  of  Flowers,  Capfules  containing  two  Cells,  and 
:  lower  Leaves  Heart-fhaped.  This  is  the  Rapuncu- 
fpicatus.  C.  B.  P.  92.  Spiked  Rampion. 

2.  Rapunculus  fafciculo  terminali  feffili,  foliis  denta- 
,  radicalibus  cordatis.  Rampion  with  Flowers  grow- 
t  in  Bunches,  and  terminating  the  Stalks,  indented 
aves,  and  thofe  at  the  Bottom  Heart-fhaped.  This 
the  Rapunculus  Alpinus  corniculatus.  C.  B.  P.  93- 
irned  Alpine  Rampion. 

3.  Rapunculus  capitulo  fubrotundo ,  foliis  linearibus 
egerrimis.  Rampion  with  roundifh  Heads,  and  linear 
tire  Leaves:  This  is  the  Rapunculus  folio  gramineo. 
urn.  Infl.  1 13.  Rampion  with  a  Grafs  Leah 

4.  Rapunculus  capitulo  fubfoliofo ,  foliis  omnibus 
'■'ceolatis.  Rampion  with  Heads  which  are  fomewhat 
fy,  and  all  the  Leaves  Spear-fhaped.  This  is  the 
ipunculus  Alpinus  parvus  comofus.  J.  B.  2.  p.  81 1. 
lall,  Alpine ,  hairy  Rampion.  , 

5.  Rapunculus  capitulo  fubrotundo ,  folds  ferratis 
iicalibus  cordatis.  Rampion  with  roundifh  Heads, 
d  fawed  Leaves,  the  lower  ones  of  which  are  Heart- 
iped.  This  is  the  Rapunculus  flore  globofo,  purpureo. 
B.  2.  8x0.  Rampion  with  a  purple  globular  Flower. 

6.  RaPunculus  foliis  obtufis ,  fpicd  pauciflora .  Hall. 
■lv.  497.  Rampion  with  obtufe  Leaves,  and  a  Spike 
ntaining  few  Flowers. 
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Thefe  are  all  of  them  hardy  Plants,  which  will  thrive 
in  the  open  Air.  They  are  propagated  by  Seed,  which 
hould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of 
he  Ground  till  the  Spring,  they  frequently  fail.  Thefe 
ieeds  fhould  be  lown  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  undungcd 
Sarth,  where  they  are  deligned  to  remain,  for  they 
do  not  thrive  fo  well  when  they  are  tranfplanted  •,  there¬ 
fore  the  beft  Method  is  to  make  fmall  Drills  crofs  the 
Bed  about  eighteen  Inches  afunder,  and  fow  the  Seeds 
therein ;  then  cover  them  lightly  over  with  Earth,  for 
if  they  are  buried  too  deep,  they  will  rot  in  the  Ground. 

In  the  following  Spring  the  Plants  will  come  up,  when 
they  fhould  be  diligently  weeded,  which  is  all  the  Care 
they  will  require,  only  they  fhould  be  thined  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  fo  as  to  leave  them  fix  or  feven 
Inches  apart  in  the  Rows,  and  afterward  they  require 
no  farther  Attention,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds.  In  June  the  Plants  will  flower,  and,  if  the 
Summer  prove  favourable,  they  will  produce  ripe 
Seeds. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  continue  above  two  or  three 
Years,  there  fhould  be  Seeds  fown  every  other  Year 
to  continue  the  Softs,  for  they  are  Plants  which  require 
little  Trouble  to  cultivate  them,  and  their  Flowers 
make  a  pretty  Variety  in  large  Gardens,  therefore  they 
may  be  allowed  a  Place  amongft  other  hardy  Flowers. 

RAPUNTIUM.  Tburn.  Infl.  R.  H.  163.  Tab.  51. 
Lobelia.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  897 .  Rampions,  or  Cardinal’s 
Flower. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  one  Leaf  cut  into  five 
linear  Segments ,  the  two  upper  being  larger  than  the  other . 
The  Flower  is  of  one  Petal ;  it  hath  a  long  cylindrical 
Tube  which  is  a  little  curved ,  and  is  divided  at  the  Brim 
into  five  Segments ,  two  of  which  compofe  the  upper  hip , 
and  are  fmaller  than  the  three  lower  which  compofe  the , 
under ;  it  hath  five- Awl-jh aped  Stamina ,  the  Length  of 
the  Tube ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits  which  coalefce  at 
the  T op  in  Form  of  a  Cylinder ,  but  open  in  five  Parts  at 
their  Bafe  \  it  has  an  acute  Germen ,  fituated  below  the 
Flower ,  fupporting  a  cylindrical  Style  crowned  by  a  hairy 
obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward'  becomes  an  oval 
Capfule ,  opening  at  the  Top ,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Tourneforf  s  third  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  an  anomalous  Flower  of  one  Petal  having  a 
Tube  ending  in  a  Toung.  Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  the 
Plants  of  this  Genus  to  that  of  Plumier* s  Lobelia , 
making  them  but  one  Genus ;  but,  as  the  Lobelia 
has  a  flefhy  Berry  inclofing  a  Stone  with  two  Seeds, 
and  the  Rapuntium  hath  a  dry  Capfule,  they  fhould 
not  be  joined  together. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rapuntium  caule  ereClo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis, 
fpicd  terminali.  Cardinal’s  Flower  with  an  erebt  Stalk, 
Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  a  Spike  of  Flowers 
terminating  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Rapuntium  maxi¬ 
mum. ,  coccineo  fpicato  flore.  CoL  in  Reek.  880.  The 
largeft  Rapuntium  with  a  Spike  of  fcarlet  Flowers, 
commonly  called  fcarlet  Cardinal’s  Flower. 

2*  Rapuntium  caule  ereClo ,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
integerrimis  acuminatis  fpicd  terminali.  Cardinal’s  Flower 
with  an  ereft  Stalk,  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  entire,  acute- 
pointed  Leaf,  and  a  Spike  of  Flowers  terminating  the 
Stalks^ 

3.  Rapuntium  caule  ereClo ,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis 
crenatisi  calycum  finubus  refexis .  Cardinal’s  Flower  with 
an  ere£t  Stalk,  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  crenated  Leaves, 
and  the  Sinufts  of  the  Empalements  reflexed.  This  is 
the  Rapuntium  Americanum ,  flore  dilute  ccsruleo.  H.  R. 
Par.  105.  American  Cardinal’s  Flower  with  a  pale  blue 
Flower,  commonly  called  the  blue  Cardinal’s  Flower. 

’  4.  R  apuntium  caule  ereClo ,  foliis  cordatis  obflclete 
dentatis  petiolatis ,  fioribus  flparfis  thyrflo  longiffimo.  Car¬ 
dinal’s  Flower  with  an  eredt  Stalk,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  fomewhat  indented,  and  have  Foot  Stalks, 
and  the  longeft  Spike  of  Flowers  which  are  placed 
thinly.  This  is  the  Rapuntium  Americanum  trachelii 
folio ,  flore  purpurafcente.  Plum.  Cat.  5.  American  Car- 
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dinars  Flower  with  a  Throatwort  Leaf,  and  a  purplifh 
Flower. 

5.  Rapuntium  caide  eredlo,  foliis  inferioribus  fubro- 
tundis  crenatis ,  fuperioribus  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  fpicd  ter¬ 
minals, .  Rapuntium  with  an  eredt  Stalk,  the  lower  Leaves 
roundifh  and  crenated,  the  upper  Spear-lhaped  and 
fawed,  and  a  Spike  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Rapuntium  urens ,  folonienfe.  H.  R.  Bices. 
Stinging  Cardinal’s  Flower  of  Blots. 

6.  Rapuntium  caule  eredt  0,  foliis  ovatis  fubferratis , 
pedunculo  longioribus ,  capfulis  inflatis.  Cardinal’s  Flower 
with  an  eredt  Stalk,  oval  Leaves  which  are  fomewhat 
fawed  and  longer  than  the  Foot  Stalks,  and  fwelling 
Seed  Veffels.  This  is  the  Lobelia  caule  eredlo  brachiato , 
foliis  ovato-lanceolaiis  obfolete  incifis ,  capfulis  inflatis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  500.  Lobelia  with  an  eredt  branched  Stalk, 
oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  a  little  cut,  and  fwollen  Seed 
Veffels. 

7.  Rapuntium  foliis  ovalibus  crenatis  lanatis ,  flori- 
bus  later alibus  folitariis.  Cardinal’s  Flower  with  oval 
crenated  Leaves  which  are  downy,  and  Flowers 
growing  fingly  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This  is 
the  Rapuntium  foliis  fubrotundis  hirtis,  flore  ex  alis  foli- 
tario.  Burm.  Afr.  105.  Lab.  40.  Rapuntium  with  roundifh 
hairy  Leaves,  and  folitary  Flowers  proceeding  from 
their  Wings. 

8.  Rapuntium  foliis  lanceolatis  dent  at  is,  pedunculis 
breviffimis  lateralibus  tubo  corolla  longifflmo.  Cardinal’s 
Flower  with  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves,  very  fhort 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers  which  proceed  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Stalks,  and  a  very  long  Tube  to  the  Petal. 
This  is  the  Rapunculus  aquaticus ,  foliis  cichorii  flore  albo 
tubo  longiffimo.  Sloan.  Hifl.  Jam.  1.  p.  158.  Aquatick 
Rampion  with  a  Cicory  Leaf,  and  a  white  Flower 
having  the  longeft  Tube. 

9.  Rapuntium  caule  patulo  ramofo  foliis  lanceolatis 
fubdentatis ,  pedunculis  longiffimis.  Rapuntium  with  a 
fpreading  branching  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which 
are  fomewhat  indented,  and  very  long  Foot  Stalks  to 
the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Campanula  minor  Africana , 
erini  facie,  flore  violaceo,  caulibus  eretlis.  H.  L.  no. 
Smaller  African  Bell  Flower  with  the  Appearance  of 
Erinus,  a  Violet  Flower,  and  an  upright  Stalk. 

10.  Rapuntium  caulibus  procumbentibus ,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  ferratis,  pedunculis  lateralibus.  Cardinal’s  Flower 
with  trailing  Stalks,  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and 
Foot  Stalks  proceeding  from  their  Sides.  This  is  the 
Campanula  minor  Africana,  erini  facie,  caulibus  procum¬ 
bentibus.  H.  L.  108.  Smaller  African  Bell  Flower  with 
the  Appearance  of  Erinus ,  and  trailing  Stalks. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Rivers 
and  Ditches  in  great  Part  of  North  America ,  but  has 
been  many  Years  cultivated  in  the  European  Gardens 
for  the  great  Beauty  of  its  fcarlet  Flowers.  The  Root 
is  compofed  of  many  white  fdefhy  Fibres  •,  the  lower 
Leaves  are  oblong,  a  little  fawed,  and  of  a  dark  pur¬ 
plifh  Colour  on  their  upper  Side;  the  Stalks  are  eredt, 
and  rife  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  they  are  mir- 
nifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  three  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  a  little 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  having  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks, 
and  are  placed  alternately  ;  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by 
a  Spike  of  Flowers  of  an  exceeding  beautiful  fcarlet 
Colour ;  thefe  have  a  pretty  long  Tube,  which  is  a 
little  incurved,  but  at  the  Top  is  cut  longitudinally 
into  five  Segments  ;  three  upper,  which  are  the  fmall- 
eft,  are  greatly  reflexed,  the  three  under,  which  form 
the  lower  Lip,  are  larger,  and  fpread  open.  Thefe 
appear  the  latter  End  of  July  and  in  Augufl,  when  they 
make  a  fine  Appearance  for  a  Month  or  more,  and 
when  the  Autumn  proves  favourable,  they  will  produce 
good  Seeds  here. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  when  they  ripen 
in  England,  ihould  be  fown  in  Autumn  in  Pots  filled 
with  rich  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  placed  under  a 
common  hot  Bed  Frame  ;  or,  if  the  Seeds  come  from 
the  Country,  where  the  Plants 'grow  naturally,  they 
ihould  be  fown  in  the  Erne  Way,  fo  foon  as  they  arrive, 
for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring 
they  will  lie  a  Year  in  the  Ground  belore  they  vegetate. 
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/The  Pots,  in  which  thefe  Seeds  are  fdwn,  flio* il J 
;  expo  fed  to  the  open  Air  at  all  Times,  when 
Weather  is  mild;  but  they  muft  be  icreened  from 
Frcft,  and  the  very  hard  Rain  in  Winter.  In  * 

'  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  they  fhould  h 
as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather,  and 
the  Spring  proves  dry,  they  mull  be  frequently’ 
frefhed  with  Water.  As  foon  as  they  are  fit  to  renro 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmail  j 
filled  with  the  fame  rich  Earth,  and  placed  in 
Shade,  till  they  have  taken  new  Root;  then  they  n 
be  placed  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Svn 
which  Situation  they  may  remain  till  Autumm  Duri 
the  Summer,  they  mu fl  be  duly  watered  in  dry  Wi 
ther,  and,  when  the  Roots  have  filled  the  Pots,  tl 
fhould  be  removed  into  larger.  In  Autumn  they  m 
be  placed  under  a  common  Frame  to  fereen  them  fit 
hard  Froff,  but  they  fhould  enjoy  the  open  Air  at 
Times,  when  the  Weather  is  mild.  The  Sprina  f 
lowing  they  fhould  be  new-poted,  and  placed  wia 
<Fey  may  have  the  Morning  Sun,  always  obfervino- 
water  them  duly  in  dry  Weather,  which  will  caufe  th 
Stalks  to  be  Stronger,  and  produce  larger  Spikes 
Flowers  in  Augufl ;  thefe  will  continue  long  in  Beaui 
if  they  are  not  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and,  if  t 
Autumn  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  well ! 
England.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  will  fometin 
laft  two  or  three  Years,  and  produce  Offsets  for  Increa 
but  they  will  not  flower  fo  ftrong  as  the  feedlingPlan 
therefore  an  annual  Supply  of  them  fhould  be  raift 
There  are  many  who  propagate  this  Plant  by  cuti; 
their  Stalks  into  proper  LengtriVs,  and  plant  them  ! 
Pots  filled  with  good  Earth,  or  into  an  Eaft  Bord( 
covering  them  clofe  with  Glades.  Thefe  frequent 
take  Root,  fo  produce  young  Plants,  but  they  are  n 
fo  good  as  the  Seedlings. 

The  Plants  of  this  Sort  will  live  in  the  full  Groun 
if  they  are  protected  from  hard  Frofl  in  Winter,  at 
they  will  flower  ftronger  than  thofe  in  Pots. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy ,  fro1 
whence  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  the  Seeds ;  tl 
hath  a  fibrous  Root  like  the  firft.  The  Stalks  are  mu> 
larger,  and  rife  a  Foot  higher ;  they  are  clofely  ga> 
nifhed  with  Leaves  which  are  above  four  Inches  Ion 
and  half  an  Inch  broad,  very  fmooth  and  entii 
ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  terminated  by  fhc 
Spikes  of  Flowers  which  are  larger  than  thofe  of  t 
firft  Sort,  but  are  of  the  fame  beautiful  fcarlet  Color 
and  appear  about  the  fame  Time  with  them. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Way  as  tl 
firft,  but  the  Plants  are  not  fo  hardy,  therefore  requi 
to  be  placed  in  a  moderate  Stove  in  Winter,  and 
Summer  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  deep  Frame,  whe 
they  may  be  covered  with  Glafles  in  bad  Weather,  b 
enjoy  the  free  Air  at  all  Times,  when  the  Weather 
favourable.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  flowed 
very  well  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  they  did  n 
perfedt  Seeds. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  but  h| 
been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Englifh  Gardens ;  th 
hath  a  perennial  fibrous  Root.  The  Leaves  are  fmootl 
oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  a  little  indented  on  the 
Edges ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  an 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like  thofe  at  the  BottonJ 
which  are  gradually  fmaller  to  the  Top,  firing  clofe  t.i 
the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  d 
the  Leaves ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  hail 
large  Empalements,  whofe  Edges  are  reflexed;  the 
appear  a  little  earlier  in  July  than  the  firft  Sort,  anl 
the  Seeds  frequently  ripen  in  England.  1 

It  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firft  Sorj 
and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Culture. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  frorg 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  fent  the  Seeds  ;  this  is  ai 
annual  Plant.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high, 
then  divides  into  four  or  five  fmaller,  which  groMi 
eredt.  The  lower  Part  is  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhapeii; 
fmooth  Leaves,  about  one  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  anti 
three  Quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  Bafe,  leneniol 
to  a  Point  at  the  End  ;  they  have  fmail  Indentures  ol 
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r  Borders,  and  Band  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The 
er  flender  Stalks  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  fin  all 
plifh  Flowers  to  the  Top,  and  thefe.  are  fucceeded 
mall  Seed  Veffels,  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  When 
Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter  on  the  Pots  which 
j  near  them,  and  thofe  are  flickered  from  the 
P:  t’ue  Plants  will  come  up  plentifully  the  follow- 
Spring,  or,  if  they  are  fown  in  Pots  in  Autumn,  and 
tered  ?n  the  Winter,  the  Plants  will  arife  the  follow- 
Spring,  and  thefe  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  fepa- 
■  fmall  Pots,  placing  them  under  a  Frame,  where 
'  will  flower  in  June  and  July ,  and  their  Seeds  will 
•n  in  September ,  and  the  Plants  will  then  decay. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Forefcs  about 
is  in  France  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant.  The  Root  is 
npofed  of  many  flelhy  Fibres ;  the  Stalk  rifes  about 
i  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
ives  near  three  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
ddle  ;  they  are  very  thin,  and  are  fawed  on  their 
ges  firing  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the 
lk  is  garnifhed  with  very  fmall  Leaves,  and  from 
ir  Bafe  arife  the  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  blue 
lour.  Thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
ndifh  Seed  Veffels,  with  Holes  at  the  Top,  which 
filled  with  fmall  red  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn 
Pots  filled  with  loamy  Earth,  and  placed  under  a 
•  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  and,  when  they  come  up 
the  Spring,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  into  a 
rder  of  foft  loamy  Earth,  or  into  feparate  Pots,  fha- 
cr  them  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  and  after- 
rd  they  mull  be  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  which 
1  caufe  them  to  flower  ftrong,  and  produce  good 
:ds  annually. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 

;  is  a  biennial  Plant  in  England ,  which  rarely  flowers 
fame  Year  as  the  Plants  come  up,  but  decays  foon 
,r  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  chan- 
ed  and  hairy,  they  grow  eredt  to  the  Height  of  two 
?t,  and  are  garnifhed  with  thin  oval  Leaves,  about 
)  Inches  long,  and  -one  broad  in  the  Middle,  fiting 
fe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  a  lit- 
fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  Band  upon 
g  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  from  the 
ino-s  of  the  Leaves,  and  form  a  loofe  Spike  which 
mmate  the  Stalk-,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  light  blue 
lour.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
tember.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
fown  in  Autumn,  'in  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth, 

1  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firff  Sort. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
peg,  this  is  a  biennial  Plant;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
1  a  Half  high,  they  are  covered  with  a  hairy  Down, 
i  are  purplifh  toward  the  Bottom  ;  the  Leaves  are 
al,  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a 
.tarter  broad,  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  a  little  hairy 
their  under  Side,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
owers  Band  upon  long  flender  FootStalks,  which  come 
t  from  the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves,  fometimes  one  pro- 
ding  from  a  Joint,  and  at  others  they  come  out  op- 
fite  on  each  Side  the  Stalk,  each  Foot  Stalk  fuffain- 
?  one  pale  blue  Flower,  which  being  fmall  makes  but 
tie  Appearance.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  Time 
th  the  former,  and  may  be  propagated  in  thefame  Way. 
The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moiB  Places,  on 
iff  of  the  Iflands  of  xht  Weft- Indies.  This  is  alfo  a 
:nnial  Plant,  whofe  Root  is  compofed  of  a  few  Brong 
;neous  Fibres,  which  Brilce  deep  in  the  Ground  -,  the 
ilk  rifes  about  eight  or  nine  Inches  high,  and  is  clofe  - 
garnifhed  with  Leaves  on  every  Side  ;  thefe  are  four 
ches  long  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  very  deeply  in- 
nted  on  their  Edges  -,  they  are  hairy,  of  a  deep 
een,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come 
t  at  every  Joint  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  Band- 
l  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  the  Tube  of  the 
ower  is  from  three  to  four  Inches  long,  very  flender, 
d  is  deeply  cut  at  the  Top  into  five  Segments,  which 
■ead  open  ;  they  are  white  and  appear  in  June ,  and 
i  fucceeded  by  turgid  Seed  Veffels,  crowned  by  the 
e  Segments  of  the  Petal,  having  three  Holes  at  the 
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Top,  and  filled  with  fmall  grayifh  Seeds.  The  Seeds 
of  this  Sort  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  Pots 
filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in 
the  Stove,  obferving  to  refrefh  the  Earth  frequently  with 
Water.  In  the  Spring  thefe  Pots  may  be  removed,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  which  will  foon  bring  up  the 
Plants  ;  when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  fhading 
them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
then  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  ten¬ 
der  Plants  from  the  fame  Country,  giving  them  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  frequently  refrefli- 
ing  them  with  Water.  In  Autumn  the  Plants  muB  be 
ilunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Stove,  where  they  will 
flower  the  following  Summer  and  produce  ripe  Seeds, 
foon  after  which  the  Plants  will  decay.  If  the  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  are  brought  from  the  Weft- Indies,  they  fhould 
be  fown  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  in  Pots  filled  with  rich 
Earth  ;  and  if  it  happens  in  the  Winter,  the  Potsfliould 
be  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove  ;  but  if  it  is 
in  the  Spring  or  Summer,  they  may  be  plunged  into  a 
hot  Bed  in  the  common  Frames.  Thefe  Seeds  when 
fown  in  the  Spring,  feldom  grow  the  fame  Year,  there¬ 
fore  the  following  Autumn  the  Pots  fliould  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  and  managed  according  to  the  above 
Directions. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant;  the  Stalks  are  flender, 
branching,  and  fpread  out  on  every  Side  ;  they  rife 
about  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  indented  on  their  Edges,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and 
blue,  they  Band  upon  very  flender  long  Foot  Stalks, 
and  appear  in  July ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round- 
iffi  Seed  Veffels,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
September.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  they  will  fucceed  much  better  than  when  they 
are  fown  in  Spring  ;  thefe  may  be  fown  in  Pots,  and 
fheltered  under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter, 
expofing  them  to  the  open  Air  at  all  Times  in  mild 
Weather,  but  fereening  them  from  the  FroB  ;  and  in 
the  Spring,  the  Pots  fliould  be  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  which  will  foon  bring  up  the  Plants ; 
when  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  again,  fhading  them 
from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they 
muB  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  at  all  Times  when 
the  Weather  is  mild  ;  and  as  the  Plants  grow  Brong, 
they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open 
Air,  into  which  they  fliould  be  removed  in  June,  placing 
them  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  will  flower  in 
July,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  September  ;  but  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove 
cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  one  or  two  Plants  into 
a  Glafs  Cafe,  to  obtain  good  Seeds. 

The  tenth  Sort  comes  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
this  hath  trailing  Stalks,  and  the  Leaves  are  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  laff 
Sort.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  laff. 

RAUVOLFIA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  19.  Fab.  40.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  259. 

The  Name  was  given  to  this  Genus  of  Plants  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Plumier,  who  was  the  Perfon  that  difeovered  it  in 
America,  in  Honour  of  Leonard  Rawvolf,  who  was  a 
curious  Botaniff,  and  flouriflied  about  the  Year  1583. 
He  traveled  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  feveral  other  Places 
in  the  Eaff,  and  publifhed  his  Travels  in  High  Dutch, 
which  were  tranflated  into  Englifh,  under  the  Infpection 
of  the  great  Mr.  Ray. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Fop.  Fhe  Petal  is  Fun- 
nel-Jhaped,  the  Fube  is  cylindrical  and  globular  at  the  Bafe, 
and  is  cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  Parts.  It  has  five  Stamina 
which  are  a  little  fherter  than  the  Fube ,  terminated  by 
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ereft  Summits ,  and  a  roundijh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jhort 
Style ,  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  globular  Berry  with  two  Cells ,  inclofing  one 
comprejjed  Seed  in  each. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Iambus's  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
■Blowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rauvolfia  foliis  quaternis,  ovato-lanceolatis  fub- 
dentatis.  Rauvolfia  with  Leaves  placed  by  Fours,  which 
are  oval,  Spear- fhaped,  and  fomewhat  indented.  This 
is  the  Rauvolfia  tetrapbylla  latifoliai  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  19. 
Broad  four-leaved  Rauvolfia. 

2.  RaPVolfia  foliis  quaternis  lanceolatis  iniegerrimis. 
Rauvolfia  with  four  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves  at  each 
Joint.  This  is  the  Rauvolfia  tetraphylla  anguftifolia. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  19.  Narrow  four-leaved  Rauvolfia. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  the  warmefi  Parts 
of  America  ;  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  the  Seeds  Of  them 
from  CarthageUa  in  New  Spain ,  where  he  obferved  the 
Shrubs  growing  in  great  Plenty.  Thefe  rife  with  feve¬ 
ral  ligneous  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  grow  feven  or 
eight  Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  Side  Branches, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  green  Bark  when  young,  but  as 
they  are  older,  their  Bark  changes  to  a  gray.  The 
Leaves  are  placed  by  Fours  at  each  Joint  round  the 
Branches ;  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort  are  two  Inches  and  a 
Half  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  have  a  few  flight 
Indentures  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Leaves  of  the  other 
Sort  are  full  as  long,  but  are  a  third  Part  narrower, 
knd  of  a  thiner  Subftance.  Thefe  Differences  continue 
in  the  Plants  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  for  I  have 
feveral  Times  propagated  them  both  from  Seeds,  and 
have  conflantly  found  the  Seeds  produce  the  fame  as 
the  Plants  frorri  which  they  were  taken.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  on  flender  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  ;  they  are  tubulous,  and  glo¬ 
bular  at  their  Bafe,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Ber¬ 
ries,  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  Privet,  which  turn 
black  when  they  are  ripe*  Thefe  Plants  flower  mofl 
part  of  Summer,  and  the  Fruit  ripens  in  Autumn  and 
Winter  •,  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  of  thefe  Plants  have  a 
milky  Juice,  which  flows  out  if  they  are  broken. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  Autumn  loon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants 
rarely  come  up  the  fame  Year;  and  this  is  frequently  the 
Cafe  with  thofe  Seeds,  which  are  brought  to  England. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots 
filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
Tanners  Bark ;  for  as  they  are  very  hard,  they  fre¬ 
quently  remain  a  long  Time  in  the  Ground  ;  therefore 
when  they  are  in  Pots,  they  may  be  fhifted  from  one 
Bed  to  another,  as  their  Heat  decays.  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  mult  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water,  but  it  mud  not  be  given  them  in  large  Quan¬ 
tities  ;  for  as  the  Plants  are  fucculent  and  full  of  a  mil¬ 
ky  Juice,  fo  they  are  in  Danger  of  roting  with  too 
much  Moifture.  They  fhould  alfo  have  a  large  Share 
of  frefh  Air  admited  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and 
when  they  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed 
again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  Time  they  lhould 
have  free  Air  admited  to  them  every  Day,  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  In  this  hot  Bed  the 
Plants  may  remain  till  toward  Michaelmas ,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Tanners  Bark,  where  they  muff  be  kept  warm,  and 
not  have  too  much  Moifture  in  cold  Weather. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  very  hot  Countries, 
they  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  therefore 
they  fhould  conflantly  remain  in  the  Stove  ;  and  if  they 
are  continued  in  the  Bark  Bed,  they  will  thrive  much 
fafter  than  when  they  are  placed  on  Stands  in  a  dry 
Stove.  But  in  the  Summer  Seafon  they  fhould  have  a 
large  Share  of  frefh  Air  admited  to  them,  and  the 
Leaves  of  the  Plants  muft  be  now  and  then  wafhed  with 
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a  Sponge,  to  dear  them  from  the  Filth  they  are  apt' 
contract ;  which,  if  fullered  to  remain,  will  retard  tl 
Growth  of  the  Plants.  Where  due  Care  is  taken- 
them,  they  will  thrive  very  faft,  and  the  fecond  Ye 
will  produce  Flowers,  an'd  continue  fo  to  do  for  mat 
Years,  and  will  perfedl  their  Seeds  in  England.  Tin 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  lhould  1 
laid  to  dry  for  two  or  three  Days  before  they  are  plan 
ed  •,  and  then  fliould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  h 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  uni 
they  have  taken  Root,  after  which'  Time  they  may  1 
treated  as  the  leedling  Plants. 

RESEDA.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  423.  Tab.  238.  Li 
Gen.  Plant.  535.  Baflafd-rock£t. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  orte  Leaf  \  cut  in 
feveral  Parts  almofi  to  the  Bottom ,  and  is  permanent.  T 
Petals  of  the  Flower  are  unequal ,  and  generally  trifid ,  at 
have  a  Honey  Gland  on  their  Bafe ,  the  Length  of  the  Eh 
palement.  The  Honey  Glands  are  plain ,  ereft,  and  pr. 
duced  from  the  upper  Side  of  the  Receptacle ,  between  ti 
Stamina  and  the  Place  of  the  upper  Petal ,  joining  with  H 
Bafe  of  the  Petals,  dilating  from  the  Sides.  It  hath  fi 
teen  or  fixteen  Jhort  Stamina ,  terminated  by  ereft  cblu 
Summits  \  and  a  gibbous  Germen,  fitting  upon  very  fifi 
Styles,  crowned  by  a  fiingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  after  wo 
becomes  a  gibbous  angular  Capftile  of  one  Cell,  with 
Aperture  between  the  Styles,  filled  with  Kidney-Jhaped  Seed 
fiaftened  to  the  Angles  of  the  Capfule. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seclionc 
Tonrneforf's  eleventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Hen 
with  an  anomalous  Flower  of  feveral  Petals,  whofe  Pom 
tal  turns  to  a  Fruit  with  one  Capfule.  Dr.  Linnaus  join 
to  this  Genus  the  Luteola  and  Sefamoides  of  Tourr.efon 
and  places  it  in  the  third  Section  of  his  eleventh  Clafs 
which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  from  ek' 
ven  to  nineteen  Stamina,  and  three  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Reseda  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  integris  alternisfio 
ribus  tetragynis.  Ballard- rocket  with  winged  Leaves 
whofe  Lobes  are  entire  and  placed  alternate,  and  hav 
four  Styles  to  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Refe da  Vulgaris 
C.B.P.  100.  Common  Baftard- rocket. 

2.  Reseda  foliis  omnibus  trifidis ,  inferioribus  pinnatis 
Hort.  Cliff.  213.  Baftard -rocket  with  all  the  Leaves  tri 
fid,  and  the  lower  ones  winged.  This  is  the  Refeda  ctij\ 
pa  Gallica.  Bocc.  Sic.  77.  French  curled  Baftard-rocket. 

3.  Reseda  foliis  integris  ttilobifque,  calycibus  maxi 
mis.  Hort.  Cliff.  4I2.  Baftard-rocket  with  entire  anc 
trifid  Leaves,  and  having  the  largefl  Empalement 
This  is  the  Refeda  minor  vulgaris.  Tourn.  Infi.  413 
Leffer  common  Baftard-rocket. 

4.  Resed  a  foliis  differ mibus,  dentatis fioribus  trigynis 
Baftard-rocket  with  difformed  indented  Leaves,  anc 
Flowers  having  three  Styles.  This  is  the  Refeda  mim 
alba ,  dentatis  foliis.  Barrel.  Icon.  588.  Smaller  white 
Baftard-rocket  with  indented  Leaves. 

5.  Reseda  foliis  pinnatis ,  fioribus  tetragynis.  Hort, 
Upfial.  149.  Baftard-rocket  with  winged  Leaves  anc 
Flowers  having  four  Styles.  This  is  the  Refeda  fold., 
c  a  lei  trapse  flore  albo.  Mor.  Hort.  R.  Bl.  Baflard-rockei 
with  Star  Thiftle  Leaves  an'd  a  white  Flower. 

6.  Reseda  foliis  integris  trilobifque,  fioribus  tetragynis: 
Tab.  217.  Baftard-rocket  with  entire  and  three-lobec 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  having  four  Styles,  commonly 
called  fweet  Refeda,  or  Mignonette  d' Egypt. 

7.  Reseda  foliis  fubulatis  fparfis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  4L 
Baftard-rocket  with  Awl-fhaped  Leaves  placed  thinly.! 
This  is  the  Sefamoides  flore  albo,  foliis  canefcentibus.  Tourn, 
Infi.  424.  Baftard  Sefamum  with  a  white  Flower  anc 
hoary  Leaves. 

8 .  Reseda  foliis  lanceolatis  integris,  calycibus  quadri- 
fidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  448.  Baftard-rocket  withi  Spear- 
fhaped  entire  Leaves,  and  quadrifid  Empalements.  This 
is  the  Luteola  herba  falicis  folio.  C.  B.  P.  100.  Dyer’s 
Weed,  or  wild  Woad,  by  fome  called  Weld. 

The  firft  Sort  grows,  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  flow¬ 
ers  and  feeds  the  fecond  Year,  and  perifhes  foon  afrer. 

The 
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,  Root  is  iong,  white,  and  a  little  ligneous ;  the 
ves  are  unequally  winged  and  entire,  the  Stalks  are 
meled,  and  garnifhed  with  fmaller  winged  Leaves  •, 
r  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  are  terminated 
i  long  loofe  Spike  of  pale  yellow  Flowers,  compofed 
•veral  unequal  Petals  •,  the  two  upper  are  thelargeft, 
kde  ones  lefs,  and  the  lower  are  fo  fmall,  as  to  be 
ce  confpicuous  •,  they  are  all  of  a^  Angular  Figure, 
appear  as  if  one  Leaf  came  Out  of  two  others.  In 
Middle  are  fituated  many  Stamina  terminated  by 
3W  Summits,  and  at  the  Bottom  a  three-cornered 
men,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  three-cornered 
1  Velfel,  having  three  or  four  Holes  at  the  Top,  and 
d  with  black  Seeds.  , 

'hefecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  chalky  Land,  in 
iy  Parts  of  England  •,  the  lower  Leaves  of  this  are 
a-ed,  and  every  Lobe  is  cut  into  three  fmaller ;  they 
:urled  on  their  Edges,  and  have  fome  fmall  Inden- 
s.  The  Stalks  rife  about  the  fame  Height  as  the 
aer,  and  are  terminated  by  longer  and  loofer  Spikes 
'lowers,  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort ;  the  Flowers 
paler,  and  approach  to  a  white.  This  flowers  in 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

'he  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
nee  and  Italy  •,  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  has 
“rally  a  Angle  flefhy  Tap  Root,  runing  deep  in  the 
und,  fending  out  feveral  trailing  Stalks  near  a  Foot 
r,  which  divide  into  fmaller  Branches  ;  thefe  are 
’iflied  with  fmall  Leaves,  fome  of  which  are  Wedge- 
>ed  and  entire,  others  are  cut  into  three  obtule 
:s.  The  End  of  the  Branches  are  terminated  by 
e  Spikes  of  Flowers,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long 
t  Stalks.  The  Empalementof  the  Flower  is  large, 
ded  into  five  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom  •,  the 
wers  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
;s.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn, 
'he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain ; 
is  a  biennial  Plant,  the  lower  Leaves  are  unequally 
ged,  fome  of  the  intermediate  Lobes  or  Segments 
ig  much  lefs  than  the  others,  and  of  different  Shapes. 

:  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with 
Her  difformed  winged  Leaves,  indented  on  their 
res.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  flender  loofe 
tes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  •,  they  are  fmall  and 
te,  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  others,  appearing  in 
e ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 
ire  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
nee i  it  is  a  biennial  Plant,  the  lower  Leaves  are 
;e,  winged,  and  compofed  of  many  narrow  Lobes 
Segments  placed  alternate,  which  are  of  a  grayifh 
our ;  the  Stalks  rife  two  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  and 
garnifhed  with  the  like  Leaves,  which  diminiflr  in 
r  Si^e  to  the  Top  •,  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by 
rter  and  thicker  Spikes  of  Flowers  than  either  of  the 
ner,  which  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
er  Species, _  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
lugujl. 

rhe  fixth  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in 
pt ;  the  Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Adrian 
i  Royen,  the  late  Profeflor  of  Botany  at  Leyden.  The 
Dt  of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  many  ftrong  Fibres, 
ich  run  deep  in  the  Ground,  from  which  come  out 
iral  Stalks  about  a  Foot  long,  which  divide  into 
sy  fmall  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
ives,  fome  of  which  are  entire,  and  others  are  di¬ 
ed  into  three  Parts ;  they  are  about  two  Inches 
g,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Mid- 
,  ending  in  oval  Points ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
our.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at 
End  of  the  Branches,  they  ftand  upon  pretty  long 
)t  Stalks,  and  have  large  Empalements  •,  they  are 
an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  and  imell  very  like 
h  Rafpberries,  which  occafions  its  being  much  cul- 
ited  in  the  Englijh  Gardens.  This  Plant  is  fo  like  the 
‘d  Sort,  as  to  be  taken  for  the  fame  by  fome,  but  the 
iwers  of  the  third  have  no  Scent ;  fo  that  thofe  who 
'e  been  impofed  on,  by  having  the  Seeds  of  the  third 
't  fent  them  for  this,  have  fuppofed  the  Plant  was 
;enerated. 
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The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Spain ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
arife  a  few  flender  ligneous  Stalks,  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  which  are  thinly  garnilhed  with  linear  obtufe 
Leaves,  of  a  grayifh  Colour ;  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  is  garnilhed  for  a  good  Length  with  fmall,  whitifh, 
purple  Flowers,  ranged  in  a  very  loofe  Spike,  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalk.  Thefe  appear  the  latter  End  of  May, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujli 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  dry  Banks  and 
old  Walls  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  but  is  cultivated  in 
fome  Places  for  the  Dyer’s  Ufe*  This  is  now  generally 
believed  to  be  the  Plant,  with  which  the  ancient  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  lfland  painted  themfelves,  and  not  the 
Woad,  as  has  been  by  fome  fuppofed  •,  for  the  Dyer’s 
Weed  is  a  Native  here,  whereas  the  Woad  has  been 
fince  introduced  into  this  Country.  This  is  a  biennial 
Plant ;  the  Root  is  compofed  of  a  few  ligneous  Fibres ; 
the  Leaves  are  four  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad,  entire,  and  ending  in  obtufe  Points ;  thefe  the 
firfl:  Year  fpread  circularly  near  the  Ground,  and  have 
fome  gentle  Wavings  on  their  Edge.?";  the  Stalks  rife 
three  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the 
fame  Shape  with  thofe  at  Bottom.  They  are  terminated 
by  long  loofe  Spikes  of  yellowifh  Flowers,  which  ap¬ 
pear  the  latter  End  of  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
September. 

The  five  Sorts  firfl:  mentioned,  and  alfo  the  feventh* 
are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens,  except  for  the  Sake 
of  Variety,  having  very  little  Beauty  to  recommend 
them,  and  being  of  no  Ufe;  but  whoever  has  a  Mind 
to  have  them,  need  only  foW  their  Seeds  in  Autumn, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  if  they  are  thined  and 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  it  is  all  the  Culture  they  re¬ 
quire  ;  and  if  their  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty,  and  fometimes  become 
troublefome  Weeds. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fixth  Sort  fhould  he  fown  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed  in  March ,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out 
upon  another  moderate  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward  ; 
but  the  Plants  Ihouldhave  a  large  Share  of  A;rin  warm 
Weather,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak. 
About  the  latter  End  of  May  the  Plants  may  be  planted 
out,  fome  into  Pots,  to  place  near  the  Apartments,  and 
others  into  warm  Borders,  where  they  may  remain  to 
flower  and  feed.  For  the  Plants  which  grow  in  the  full 
Ground,  often  produce  more  Seeds  than  thofe  which  are 
in  Pots  ;  but  at  the  Time  when  the  Seed  Veflels  begin 
to  fwell,  the  Plants  are  frequently  infefted  with  green 
Caterpillars,  which,  if  they  are  not  deftroyed,  will  eat 
off  all  the  Seed  Veflels. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light 
Earth  in  April ,  the  Plants  will  come  up  very  well,  and 
when  they  are  not  tranfplanted,  will  grow  larger  than 
thofe  which  are  raifed  in  the  hot  Bed,  but  they  will  not 
flower  fo  early.  The  Plants  may  be  preferved  through 
the  Winter  in  a  Green -houfe,  where  they  will  continue 
flowering  moft  Part  of  the  Year,  but  the  fecond  Year 
they  are  not  fo  vigorous  as  in  the  firft. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  the  Weld,  which  is  accounted  a 
rich  Commodity  for  Dyeing  •,  where  this  is  cultivated, 
the  Seeds  are  commonly  fown  with  Barley  in  the  Spring, 
and  after  the  Barley  is  taken  off  the  Ground,  the  Weld 
begins  to  make  fome  Progrefs,  and  the  next  Seafon  is 
pulled  up  for  Ufe.  This  has  been  long  praflifed,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  prevail  on  the  Cultivaters  of  this 
Plant  to  depart  from  their  old  Cuftoms  •,  but  if  any  Per- 
fons  will  follow  the  Directions  hereafter  given,  I  can 
from  Experience  promife  them  much  better  Succefs. 

!  The  Weld  will  grow  upon  very  poor  Soil,  but  the 
I  Crop  will  be  in  Proportion  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
Land;  for  upon  very  poor  Ground,  the  Plants  will 
not  rife  a  Foot  high,  whereas  upon  good  Ground  I  have 
;  meafured  them  upward  of  three  Feet,  and  the  Stalks, 

:  Leaves,  &c.  have  been  in  Proportion  ;  fo  that  the  bet- 
;  ter  the  Soil  is  upon  which  it  is  fown,  the  greater  will  be 
j  the  Produce. 
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The  belt  Way  to  cultivate  this  Plant,  is  to  low  it 
without  any  other  Crop;  it  the  Ground  is  ready 
by  the  Begining  or  Middle  of  Auguft,  that  will  be 
a  good  Seafon  the  Land  fhould  be  well  ploughed 
and  harrowed  tine,  but  unlefs  it  is  very  poor,  it  will 
not  require  Dung  ;  when  the  Ground  is  well  harrowed 
arid  made  fine,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  ;  one  Gallon 
of  the  Seeds  is  fufficient  to  fow  an  Acre  of  Land,  for 
they  are  fmall.  If  Rain  falls  in  a  little  Time  after  the 
Seeds  are  fown,  it  will  bring  up  the  Plants,  and  in  two 
Months  Time  they  will  be  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  be 
eafily  diflinguifhed  from  the  Weeds ;  then  they  fhould 
be  hoed  in  the  like  Manner  as  Turneps,  always  ob- 
ferving  to  do  it  in  dry  Weather,  for  then  the  Weeds 
will  loon  die  after  they  are  cut  up ;  at  this  Time  the 
Plants  may  be  left  about  fix  Inches  Diftance ;  if  this  is 
done  in  dry  Weather,  and  the  Work  well  performed, 
the  Plants  will  be  clean  from  Weeds  till  the  Spring ; 
but  as  young  Weeds  will  come  up  in  March,  fo  if  in 
dry  Weather  the  Ground  is  hoed  again,  it  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  a  fmall  Expence  while  the  Weeds  are  young, 
and  then  they  will  loon  decay ;  and  if  after  this  there 
fhould  be  many  more  Weeds  appear,  it  will  be  proper  to 
hoe  it  a  third  Time,  about  the  Begining  of  May ,  which 
will  preferve  the  Ground  clean  till  the  Weld  is  fit  to  pull. 
The  belt  Time  to  pull  the  Weld  for  Ufe,  is  as  foon  as 
it  begins  to  flower,  though  moft  People  flay  till  the 
Seeds  are  ripe,  being  unwilling  to  lofe  the  Seeds  ;  but 
it  is  much-better  to  l'owa  fmall  Piece  of  Land  with  this 
Seed,  to  remain  for  a  Produce  of  new  Seeds,  than  to 
let  the  whole  hand  for  Seed  ;  becaufe  the  Plants  which 
are  permited  to  hand  fo  long  will  be  much  lefs  worth 
for  Ufe,  than  the  Value  of  the  Seeds ;  befides,  by  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  Crop  early,  the  Ground  may  be  fown  with 
Wheat  the  fame  Seafon  ;  for  the  Plants  may  be  drawn 
up  the  latter  End  of  June ,  when  they  will  be  in  the 
greateft  Vigour,  fo  will  afford  a  greater  Quantity  of 
the  Dye. 

When  the  Plants  are  pulled,  they  may  be  fet  up  in 
fmall  Handfuls  to  dry  in  the  Field,  and  when  it  is  dry 
enough,  it  may  be  tied  up  in  Bundles  and  houfed  dry, 
being  careful  to  flack  it  loofely,  that  the  Air  may  pafs 
between  to  prevent  its  fermenting. 

That  which  is  left  for  Seeds  fhould  be  pulled  as  foon 
as  the  Seeds  are  ripe  and  fet  up  to  dry,  and  then  beat  out 
for  Ufe  ;  for  if  the  Plants,  are  left  too  long,  the  Seeds 
will  fcatter.  The  ufual  Price  of  the  Seed  is  ten  Shill¬ 
ings  aBufhel. 

RHABARBARUM.  See  Rheum. 

RHABARBARUM  MONACHORUM.  See  Ru- 
mex. 

RHAGADIOLUS.  -SV^Lapfana. 

RHAMNOIDES.  See  Hippophae. 

RHAMNUS.  Fount.  Injt .  R.  H.  593.  Tab.  3 66. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  235.  the  Buckthorn;  in  French >  Ner- 
prun. 

The  Char  abler  s  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  different  Plants  ; 
thefe  have  no  Empalements  according  to  fome ,  or  Petals' 
according  to  others.  The  Cover  of  the  Sexes  is  Funnel- 
fhaped ,  and  cut  into  four  Parts  at  the  Fop,  which  fpread 
open.  Fhe  male  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  the  Length  of 
the  Lube,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  Fhe  female  Flow¬ 
ers  have  a  roundifh  Germen  fupporting  a  fhort  Style ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  quadrifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  roundifh  Berry,  inclofing  four  hard  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
Fourneforf  s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Frees 
and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  Pointal  be¬ 
comes  a  foft  Fruit  pregnant  with  hard  Seeds.  Dr.  Linn  a:  us 
places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which 
contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina 
and  one  Style  ;  but  according  to  his  Syftem,  it  fhould  be 
placed  in  the  firft  Se&ion  of  his  twenty-fecond  Clafs ; 
but  as  he  has  joined  to  this  Genus  the  Frangula,  Pali- 
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unis,  Alaternus,  and  Ziziphus  of  Fournefort ,  fo  to  c  i 
prehend  them  all  he  has  placed  them  in  his  fifth  C 
which  had  much  better  be  kept  feparate. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhamnus  floribus  axillaribus,  foliis  oUato-lai 
latis  ferratis  nervofis.  Buckthorn  with  Flowers  proa 
ing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  oval,  Sp 
fhaped,  fawed,  veined  Leaves.  This  is  the  Rhai 
catharticus.  C.  B.  P.  478.  Purging  or  common  Bi 
thorn. 

2.  Rhamnus  floribus  axillaribus,  foliis  cvatis  act 
natis  nervofis  integerrimis.  Buckthorn  with  Flowers  j 
ceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  0 
acute-pointed  entire  Leaves,  having  Veins.  Thi 
the  Rhamnus  catharticus  minor.  C.  B.  P.  478.  Smt 
purging  Buckthorn,  commonly  called  Dwarf  Rham 

3.  Rhamnus  foliis  lanceolat'is ,  floribus  axillari 
Buckthorn  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  Flov 
growing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This  is 
Rhamnus  catharticus  minor,  folio  longiori.  F ourn.  lnft.  5 
Smaller  purging  Buckthorn  with  a  longer  Leaf. 

4.  Rhamnus  foliis  cuneiformibus  confer tis  perenna 
bus,  floribus  corymbofis  alaribus.  Buckthorn  with  Wed 
fhaped  ever- green  Leaves  growing  in  Clufters,  , 
Flowers  growing  in  roundifh  Bunches  from  the  Si 
of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Rhamnus  Afer,  folio p ? 
longiore  fubrotundo,  flore  candicante ,  fpinis  longijfu 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  212.  African  Buckthorn  with  a  Ion 
roundifh  Plum  Leaf,  a  very  white  Flower,  and  1( 
Spines. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Hedges  inm;: 
Parts  of  England  ;  it  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk 
the  Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  fending  - 
many  irregular  Branches  ;  the  young  Shoots  h'avf 
fmooth,  grayifh,  brown  Bark,  but  the  older  Branc 
have  a  darker  and  rougher  Bark,  and  are  armed  wit 
few  fhort  Thorns.  The  Leaves  ftand  upon  pretty  lc 
flender  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  the  oval  Spear  Sha! 
about  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  and  aQu 
ter  broad,  flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  d; 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  pale  or  light  gr< 
on  their  under,  having  a  pretty  ftrong  Mid-rib,  a 
feveral  Veins  proceeding  from  it,  which  diverge  tow; 
the  Sides,  but  meet  again  near  the  Point  of  the  Le! 
The  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  from  the  Side  of  t 
Branches ;  thofe  of  the  male  have  as  many  Stamina, 
there  are  Divifions  in  the  Petal ;  thofe  of  the  fern; 
have  a  roundifh  Germen,  which  afterward  turns  to 
pulpy  Berry  of  a  roundifh  Form,  inclofing  four  ha 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Berries  ripen 
Autumn. 

The  Berries  of  this  are  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  from  the 
there  is  a  purging  Syrup  made,  called  Syrupus  e  fpi 
cervina ,  or  Syrup  of  Buckthorn  ;  which  is  reckonec 
good  Medicine  to  purge  watery  Humours,  and  again 
the  Dropfy,  Jaundice,  Itch,  and  all  Manner  of  Eru 
tions  on  the  Skin  :  Of  late  Years,  the  People  whofu 
ply  the  Market  with  thefe  Berries,  have  mixed  fevei! 
other  Sorts  with  them,  fo  that  when  the  Syrup  is  ma 
by  Perfons  who  have  not  Skill  to  diftinguifh  the  Berrif 
it  is  often  very  bad,  fo  that  two  Ounces  of  the  Syri 
from  one  Shop,  will  not  purge  fo  well  as  one  fro 
another,  which  has  brought  this  Medicine  into  Difi 
pute  with  many  Perfons.  Thefe  Berries  may  be  eafi 
known  by  examining  their  Seeds,  to  fee  if  there  a 
four  in  each,  and  a}fo  by  rubing  the  Juice  upon  whij 
Paper,  which  it  will  ftain  of  a  green  Colour. 

From  the  Juice  of  thefe  Berries  is  made  a  very  fii 
green  Colour,  called  by  the  French  Verd-de-veflie,'whii 
is  much  efteemed  by  the  Painters  in  Miniature. 

..The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  ■ 
France ;  this  is  an  humble  Shrub,  feldom  rifmg  mo 
than  three  or  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregt 
lar  Branches,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark,  ar 
garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points 
they  are  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  an 
half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  wideft  Part,  which  is  near  tl 
Bafe  ;  they  are  of  a.yellowifli  green  and  a  thin  Cor 
flftence,  having  feveral  Veins  diverging  from  the  Mic 
rib  toward  the  Sides,  which  converge  again  toward  tb 
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)t.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon  fmall  Cur  Ions  or 
rs  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  each  Handing  upon 
parate  [hort  Foot  Stalk  •,  they  are  of  a  yellowifh 
jaceous  Colour,  having  fliort  lwelling  Tubes,  and 
cut  into  five  acute  Segments  at  the  Top,  which 
ad  open  ;  they  appear  in  June,  but  are  not  fue¬ 
led  by  Berries  here. 

!r.  Du  Hamel  de  Monceaux ,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
ciences  at  Paris ,  fays,  that  the  Fruit  of  this  Species 
lered  green  is  the  Graine  d’ Avignon,  or  Avignon 
ries,  which  are  ufed  in  dying  of  yellow,  but  1  have 
i  allured  by  a  Gentleman  of  Skill  who  refided 
y  in  the  South  of  France,  that  the  Avignon  Berries 
e  the  Fruit  of  the  narrow-leaved  Alaternus ,  and  in 
er  to  be  better  fatisfied  of  the  Truth,  I  gathered  a 
antity  of  the  Berries  of  the  narrow-leaved  Alaternus 
ire  they  were  full  ripe,  and  carried  them  to  two 
neht  Dealers  in  this  Commodity,  and  afked  them  if 
y  knew  what  thefe  Berries  were  ;  they  both  allured 
,  after  making  Trial  of  them,  that  they  were  Avignon 
■ries,  and  if  1  had  a  large  Quantity  of  them,  they 
aid  purchafe  them  all ;  therefore,  as  the  Alaternus 
ore  mentioned  is  one  of  the  moll  common  Shrubs 
the  South  of  France,  from  whence  the  Avignon 
rries  are  brought,  we  may  fuppofe  Mr.  Du  Hamel  has 
:n  ill  informed. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
s  grows  to  a  larger  Size  than  the  fecond,  but  not  fo 
T  as  the  firft.  The  Branches  are  ftronger,  and  are 
ned  with  a  few  long  Spines ;  the  Leaves  are  like 
)fe  of  the  wild  Plum,  but  are  a  little  longer  and  nar- 
ver ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  Colour, 
d  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  thefe 
pear  in  June ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Berries  in 
s  Country. 

The  firft  Sort  is  fo  common  in  the  Hedges  in  many 
rts  of  England,  that  it  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gar- 
ns;  this  rifes  eaftly  from  Seeds,  if  they  are  fown 
Autumn  foon  after  the  Berries  are  ripe,  but,  if  they 
;  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants 
11  not  come  up  till  the  Year  after  ;  thefe  will  re¬ 
tire  no  particular  Treatment,  but  may  be  managed 
the  fame  Way  as  young  Crabs,  or  any  other  hardy 
ciduous  Tree  •,  it  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
atings  or  Layers.  If  the  young  Shoots  are  layed  in 
utumn,  they  will  put  out  Roots  by  the  following 
utumn,  when  they  may  be  taken  off  from  the  Plants, 
id  either  planted  in  a  Nurfery  to  remain  there  to  get 
rength  for  a  Year  or  two,  or  they  may  be  planted 
tere  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  This  is  not  lo 
oper  for  Hedges  as  the  Hawthorn  or  Crab,  fo  thofe 
ould  be  prefered  to  it. 

The  two  other  Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gar- 
ms  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but,  as  they  are  not 
!  autifi.il,  few  Perfons  cultivate  them  here.  As  thefe 
a  not  produce  Fruit  in  England ,  they  are  propagated 
ther  by  laying  down  of  the  young  Branches  in 
.utumn,  or  by  planting  the  Cutings  in  the  Spring, 
efore  the  Buds  begin  to  fwell.  Thefe  will  put  out 
.oots  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  common  Sort,  and 
lay  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way,  for  they  are  both 
ardy  Plants,  and  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
lope ,  fo  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
Ingland,  but,  if  it  is  placed  in  a  common  Green-houfe 
nth  Myrtles,  Olives,  and  the  hardier  Kinds  of  exotick 
'lants  in  Winter,  and  removed  to  the  open  Air  in 
ummer,  it  will  thrive  very  well.  This  riles  with  a 
irubby'  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet, 
aiding  out  many  Side  Branches,  which,  when  young, 
re  covered  with  a  green  Bark,  but,  as  they  advance, 
he  Bark  changes  to  a  dark  brown  ;  they  are  armed  with 
■  few  long  [lender  Thorns,  and  garnifhed  with  Wedge  - 
haped  Leaves,  which  come  out  in  Clufters  at  each 
oint,  four,  five,  or  fix  rifing  from  the  fame  Point,  which 
lifter  in  Size,  the  largeft  being  about  an  Inch  long, 
nd  three  Quarters  broad,  and  the  fmalleft  about  half 
is  large  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  continue  all 
he  Year  •,  their  Points  are  broaded  and  rounded, 
growing  narrower  to  their  Bafe,  fiting  elofe  to  the 
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Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  the  Side  of 
the  Branches  at  each  Joint ;  they  are  coliedted  into 
roundifh  Bunches  [landing  upon  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch 
long;  they  are  white,  and  have  [hort  Tubes;  their 
upper  Part  is  cut  into  five  acute  Segments,  which  fpread 
open  in  Form  of  a  Star.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  at 
which  Time  the  whole  Shrub  feems  covered  with 
Flowers,  fo  as  to  make  a  fine  Appearance,  and,  as  the 
Leaves  continue  green  all  the  Year,  it  deferves  a  Place 
where  there  is  a  Conveniency  to  ihelter  them  in  Winter. 

Th,is  Sort  has  not  as  yet  produced  Seeds  in  England, 
but  it  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  loamy  Larth  the 
Begining  of  April.  The  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  the  Cutings  fhould  be  [haded 
from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  ;  they  muft  alfo 
be  fprinkled  with  Water  two  or  three  Times  a  Week, 
according  as  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  dries,  but  they  muft 
by  no  Means  have  too  much  Wet.  Thefe  Cutings  will  put 
out  Roots  in  about  fix  Weeks,  and  foon  after  will 
begin  to  make  Shoots  at  the  Top,  then  they  muft  have 
a  large  Share  of  Air  admited  to  them,  and  gradually 
inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould 
be  foon  after  removed,  and,  when  they  are  well  har¬ 
dened,  they  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  fepa- 
rated,  being  careful  to  preferve  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  each, 
and  plant  them  into  fingle  Pots  filled  with  foft  loamy 
Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  into  a  fheltered 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  Froft  comes 
on  in  Autumn,  at  which  Time  they  muft  be  houfed, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  other  hardier  Kinds 
of  Green-houfe  Plants. 

i  .  * 

RHEUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  454.  Rhabarbarum. 
Tourn.  Inf.  R.  II.  89.  Tab ,  18.  The  Rhubarb. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ;  it  hath  one  Petal , 
which ■  is  narrow  at  the  Bafe,  and  impervious.  The  Brim 
is  cut  into  fix  Parts,  which  are  obtufe  and  alternately 
fmaller ;  it  hath  nine  Hair-like  Stamina  inferted  in  the 
Petal ,  and  is  of  the  fame  Length,  terminated  by  oblong 
Twin  Summits  which  are  obtufe,  and  a  Jhort  three-cornered 
Germen ,  with  fcarce  any  Style,  crowned  by  three  feathered 
Stigmas  which  are  reflexed.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  large  three-cornered  Seed  with  acute  membranaceous 
Borders.  . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Linnets’ s  ninth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants,  whofe  Flowers  have  nine  Stamina  and  three  Styles 
or  Stigmas.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fourth  Sedtion 
of  his  firft  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Bell- 
floaped  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a 
fingle  Seed. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Rheum  foliis  cordatis  glabris,fpicis  comp  a  Bis  obtufls. 
Rhubarb  with  fmooth  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  obtufe 
compadt  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Rhaponticum. 
Prof.  Alp.  Exot.  187.  The  Rhapontick,  or  Englifh  Rhu¬ 
barb. 

2.  Rheum  foliis  fubvillofs,  petiolis  aqualibus.  Lin.Diff. 
1.  Tab.  1 .  Sp.  Plant.  372.  Rhubarb  with  hairy  Leaves 
having  equal  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Rhabarbarum 
folio  longiori  hirfuto  crifpo,  forum  thyrfo  longiori  IF  tenu- 
iori.  Amman.  Ruth.  9.  Rhubarb  with  a  longer  hairy 
curled  Leaf,  and  a  longer  and  flenderer  Spike  of 
Flowers. 

3.  Rheum  foliis  cordatis  glabris ,  marginibus  finuatis , 
fpicis  divifis  nutanlibus.  Tab.  218.  Rhubarb  with 
Heart- fhaped  fmooth  Leaves  which  are  finuated  on 
their  Borders,  and  divided  Spikes  of  Flowers  which 
nod. 

4.  Rheum  foliis  granulatis,  petiolis  aqualibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  372.  Rhubarb  with  granulated  Leaves  having 
equal  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Lapathum  Orientate 
afpero  (F  verrucofo  folio ,  Ribes  Arabibus  diBum.  Hort. 
Elt.  19 1.  Tab.  158.  Eaftern  Dock  with  a  rough  warted 
Leaf,  called  by  the  Arabians  Ribes. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  near  the  Pontick  Sea, 

but  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Englifh  Gaidens. 

When 
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When  the  Seeds  were  firft  brought  to  Europe ,  they 
were  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  true  Rhubarb,  but  upon 
making  Trial  of  the  Roots,  they  were  found  to  be 
greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  true  Rhubarb,  and  upon 
Examination  it  was  found  to  be  the  Rhapontick  of 
Profper  Alpinus ,  commonly  called  Pontick  Rhubarb. 
This  hath  a  large  thick  Root  which  divides  into  many 
lefs  runing  deep  in  the  Ground  ;  the  Outfide  is  of  a 
redifh  brown  Colour,  and  the  Infide  yellow,  from 
which  arife  feveral  Leaves  in  Number  according  to 
the  Size  of  the  Root ;  thefe  come  up  folded  in  the 
Spring,  and  afterward  expand  themfelves  ;  they  are  of 
a  roundifh  Heart  Shape  and  fmooth,  having  very  thick 
Foot  Stalks  of  a  redifh  Colour,  which  are  a  little 
channeled  on  their  lower  Side,  but  flat  at  the  Top. 
When  the  Plant  grows  in  rich  Land,  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Leaves  are  near  two  Feet  long,  and  thicker  than 
a  Man’s  Thumb;  the  Leaves  alfo  are  often  two  Feet 
long,  and  as  many  in  Breadth,  having  feveral  ftrong 
longitudinal  Veins  runing  from  the  Foot  Stalk  to  the 
Borders ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  are  a  little 
waved  on  their  Edges,  and  have  an  acid  Tafte,  but 
particularly  the  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  now  frequently 
u fed  for  making  of  Tarts.  From  between  the  Leaves 
arife  the  Flower  Stem  which  is  of  a  purple  Colour, 
and  garnifhed  with  one  Leaf  at  each  Joint,  of  the  fame 
Shape  with  thofe  below,  but  fmaller,  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  Stalk.  The  Stalks  grow  from  two  to  three  Feet 
high,  according  to  the  Strength  of  the  Ground,  and 
are  terminated  by  thick  clofe  obtufe  Spikes  of  white 
Flowers ;  thefe  appear  the  Begining  of  "June ,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  triangular  brown  Seeds,  having  a 
Border  or  Wing  at  each  Angle,  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

I  he  Seeds  of  the  fecond  Sort  were  fent  me  from 
Leyden  by  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave  by  the  Title  of  Rha- 
barbarum  Ckinenfe  verum ,  or  true  China  Rhubarb, 
which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  The  Root  of 
this  Sort  divides  into  a  greater  Number  of  thick  Fibres 
tnan  thofe  of  the  firft,  which  run  deeper  into  the 
Ground,  and  are  of  a  deeper  yellow  within. ,  The  Leaves 
appear  much  earlier  in  the  Spring ;  the  Foot  Stalks  are 
not  fo  much  channeled  on  their  under  Side,  and  are 
plain  on  their  upper  ;  they  are  not  fo  red  nor  fo  thick. 
The  Leaves  are  longer,  runing  more  to  a  Point,  and 
are  waved  on  their  Edges;  they  are  a  little  hairy  on 
their  upper  Side,  and  have  many  ftrong  Veins  or  Ribs 
on  their  under  Side.  The  Flower  Stem  is  of  a  pale 
brownifh  Colour,  riling  about  four  Feet  high,  dividino- 
into  feveral  loofe  Panicles  or  Bunches  of  white  Flowers, 
Which  appear  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  triangular 
Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  which  ripen  earlier  in 
the  Seafon. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Pe- 
terjourgh ,  for  the  true  Tartarian  Rhubarb.  The  Roots 
of  this  Sort  are  large,  and  do  not  divide  into  fo  many 
Parts  as  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  are  yellower  within  ; 
the  Leaves  appear  as  early  in  the  Spring ;  the  Foot 
Mahcs  of  thefe  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  almoft  as  large 
as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort ;  they  have  fcarce  any  Chan¬ 
nels,  and  are  flat  on  their  upper  Side ;  the  Leaves  are 
Heart-Taped  and  fmooth,  they  do  not  run  out  to  fo 
great  Length  in  a  Point  as  the  fecond,  but  are  lono-er 
than  thofe  of  the  firft ;  they  are  very  broad  toward  their 
Bale,  and  have  very  large  pale  green  Ribs  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side,  a  little  waved  on  their  Edges,  and  have  a 
fharp  acid  f  lavour.  The  Flower  Stalk  is  a  pale  green, 
m  nfes  four  heet  high  ;  they  are  as  large  as  a  common 
Walking  Cane,  and  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  one 
Leaf  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  below,  but  fmaller, 
fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
divides  into  fmall  Branches,  which  are  again  divided 
mto  lefs,  each  fu flaming  a  Panicle  or  Spike  of  white 
Flowers  which  appear  the  latter  End  o f  May,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  triangular  bordered  Seeds,  like  thofe 
of  the  firft  Sort. 

The  Roots  of  this  laft  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of 
the  foreign  Rhubarb,  than  either  of  the  other,  both  in 
Shape  and  Quality  ;  and  as  the  Seeds  which  were  fent 
to  Peterjhurgh  were  gathered  from  the  Plants  growing 
on  the  Spot  where  the  Rhubarb  is  taken  up,  fo  there  is 


little  Reafon  to  doubt  of  its  being  the  true  Sort,  thoi 
the  Roots  which  have  grown  in  England  have  not  b 
equal  in  Quality  with  thofe  of  the  foreign  ;  but ' 
may  have  been  occafioned  for  want  of  A^e,  ’0r  bv 
ing  taken  out  of  the  Ground  at  an  improper  Seafc 
therefore  farther  Trials  may  improve  it,  and  as 
Plants  produce  great  Plenty  of  Seeds  here,  fothey  n 
be  propagated  with  great  Eafe.  1 

Dr.  Linnaeus  feems  to  think  the  fecond  Sort  may 
the  true  Rhubarb,  but  the  Roots  of  that  which  h 
grown  here,  are  very  little  better  than  thofe  of  the  R, 
pontiek,  and  I  have  Reafon  to  doubt  if  it  is  not  a  Vari 
of  it ;  for  it  is  certain,  thefe  Plants  when  growing 
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each  other,  are  impregnated  by  each  others  Farin 
for  from  the  Seeds  of  the  Rhapontick ,  which  arew  cl 
to  the  fecond  Sort,  I  had  a  Mixture  of  PlanS  of  be 
Sorts  produced,  though  the  Plant  of  the  fecond  S 
did  not  produce  any  Seeds,  for  the  Stalk  decayed  fo 
after  the  Flowers  faded  ;  and  the  Seeds  of  the  Rhap , 
tick  were,  gathered  by  myfeif  from  one  Plant,  and  w 
fown  in  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford1  s  Garden 
Wooburn  Abbey ,  where  there  had  not  been  any  of  th 
Plants  before  growing,  fo  that  there  could  be  no  M 
ture  of  Seeds,  and  yet  a  third  Part  of  the  Plants  proy 
to  be  of  the  fecond  Sort.  " 

It  has  been  learnedly  controverted  by  the  Botanif 
whether  the  Rhapontick  of  the  Ancients,  and  the  Rh 
barb  of  the  Moderns,  is  one  and  the  fame  Plant,  fon 
a  forming,  and  others  denying  that  there  is  any  Acne 
ment ;  the  Reafonings  on  both  Sides  may  be  feen 
the  Appendix  to  the  fecond  Volume  of  John  Bauhir 
Hifiory  of  Plants. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Lib  am 
and  other  mountainous  Parts  of  Syria.  This  hath 
thick  flelhy  Root,  which  runs  pretty  deep  in  tl 
Ground,  from  which  arife  feveral  Leaves  in  the  Sprim 
which  come  up  folded  together,  and  afterward  expanc 
they  have  very  Ihort  Foot  Stalks,  fo  fpread  near  tl 
Ground,  but  during  the  Spring  their  Borders  are  ere6 
and  form  a  Sort  of  Hood  having  feveral  Folds,  an 
are  curled  and  waved  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  of 
purplifh  green,  and  have  purple  Veins  and  Borders 
their  Surface  appears  ftuded  with  rough  Protuberance: 
and  when  the  Leaves  are  fully  expanded  in  Summe: 
they  are  a  Foot  long  and  above  two  Feet  broad ;  the 
under  Side  is  paler  than  the  upper,  and  their  Bordei 
appear  fringed.  I  have  not  feen  this  Plant  in  flowei 
but  the  Seeds  of  it  were  brought  from  Mount  Libanit, 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Pocock,  the  prefent  Bifhop  c 
Offory  ;  thefe  were  large,  and  covered  with  a  fucculer 
Pulp  of  a  deep  red  Colour,  and  very  aftringent  Tafte 
this  fucculent  Covering  may  have  occafioned  its  bein 
taken  for  a  Berry,  by  many  of  the  old  Writers ;  th 
Shape  of  the  Seed  is  like  that  of  the  other  Species. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  whic 
fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn  foon.  after  they  are  ripe 
and  then  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring 
but  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  th 
Plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  next  Spring,  fo  that 
whole  Year  will  be  loll.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fowl 
where  the  Plants  are  defigned.  to  remain,  for  as  thei 
Roots  are  large  and  flefhy,  fo  when  they  are  tranlplant 
ed,  they  do  not  recover  their  Removal  in  lefs  than  twi 
Years;  nor  will  the  Roots  of  thofe  Plants  which  an 
tranfplanted,  ever  grow  fo  large  and  fair,  as  tholi 
which  remain  w'here  they  were  fown.  When  the  Plant 
appear  in  the  Spring,  the  Ground  fhould  he  hoed  ove 
to  cut  up  the  Weeds,  and  where  the  Plants  are  toe 
clofe,  fome  fhould  be  cut  up,  to  allow  Room  for  th< 
others  to  grow,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pradlifed  fo: 
Carrots  and  Parfneps,  leaving  them  at  the  firft  Tim< 
of  hoeing  fix  or  eight  Inches  afunder,  for  Fear  of  Ac¬ 
cidents,  but  at  the  fecond  Time  of  hoeing  they  may  bt 
feparated  to  a  Foot  and  a  Half  Diftance  or  more.  Af¬ 
ter  this  the  Plants  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  tc 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  fo  that  as  foon  as  the 
Weeds  appear,  if  the  Ground  is  feuffled  over  with  a 
Dutch  Hoe  in  dry  Weather,  it  may  be  done  for  a  fmall 
Expence,  and  thereby  the  Ground  will  be  kept  clean. 
If  this  is  begun  early  in  the  Spring  before  the  Weeds 
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rcre>  they  will  Toon  die*  and  by  repeating  it  two 
r<|  Times  at  proper  Intervals,  during  the  Spring, 
-round  will  be  made  clean ;  and  when  the  Plants 
d  out  their  Leaves  to  cover  the  Ground,  they  will 
*nf  the  Growth  of  Weeds. 

Autumn  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  decay*  then 
Ground  fhould  be  made  clean,  and  in  the  Spring 
■e  the  Plants  begin  to  put  up  their  new  Leakes,  the 
md  fhould  be  hoed  and  made  clean  again  •,  the  fe- 
Year  after  the  Plants  come  up,  many  of  the 
aeft  will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds,  but  the  third 
°moft  of  them  will  flower.  The  Seeds  of  thefe 
Id  be  carefully  gathered  when  ripe,  and  not  per- 
d  to  fcatter,  left  they  fhould  grow  to  injure  the  old 
ts.  The  RoOts  of  thefe  Plants  will  remain  many 
-s  without  decaying,  and  I  am  informed,  that  the 
Roots  of  the  true  Rhubarb,  are  much  preferable  to 
oung  ones.  They  delight  in  a  rich  Soil,  not  too 
nor  over  moift,  and  where  there  is  a  good  Depth 
heir  Roots  to  run  down  in  fuch  Land,  their  Leaves 
be  very  large,  and  their  Roots  will  grow  to  a  great 

he  firft  Sort  is  now  frequently  cultivated  in  Gar- 
for  the  Foot  Stalks  of  their  Leaves,  which  are 
-d  and  made  into  Tarts  in  the  Spring :  It  is  alfo 
in  Gardens,  to  fupply  the  Snops  with  the  Roots, 

■h  are  ufed  in  Medicine. 

he  true  Rhubarb  is  now  foWn  in  many  Gardens, 
may  probably  fucceed  fo  well  here  in  Fime,  as  that 
efficient  Quantity  of  that  valuable  Drug  pay  be 
d,  to  fupply  our  Confumption, 

.HEXIA.  Gron.  Flor,  Virg.  41.  Lin .  Gen .  Plant. 

The  CharaBers  are, 

be  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  oblong, 
Ions,  and  of  one  Leaf ,  fwelling  below ,  but  divided  in- 
%r  Parts  at  the  Brim .  PL  he  Flower  has  four  roundifh  Pe- 
inferted  in  the  Empalement,  which  fpread  open.  It  hath 
1  fender  Stamina  which  are  infer  ted  in  the  Empalement, 
'mated  by  declining  furrowed  Summits ,  which  arenar- 
obtufe ,  and,  moveable.  It  has  a  roundifh  Germen * 
ir ting  a  declining  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina , 

* ned  by  a  thick  oblong  Stigma.  Ike  Germen  afterward 
nes  a  roundifh  Capfule  with  four  Cells  in  the  fwollen 
'dement,  opening  with  four  V alves,  and  filled  with 
difh  Seeds. 

'his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedition  of 
tabus’ s  eighth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
fe  Flowers  have  eight  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

.  Rhexi  a  calycibus  glabris.  FI or,  Virg.  41.  Rhexia 
1  fmooth  Empalements.  This  is  the  Lyfmachia  non 
)ofa  Virginian  a,  tuferaria  foliis  hirfutis,  fore  tetrape- 
rubello.  Pink.  Phyt.  Lab.  20 2,  f.  8.  Virginian  Look- 
e  without  Down,  and  having  a  hairy  Leaf  like  Lu- 
fia,  wjth  a  red  Flower  having  four  Petals. 

.  Rhexia  foliis  eiliatis,  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  34^-  Rhexia 
1  fine  hairy  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lyfmachia  nonpap - 
,  terra  Mariana,  kplonetiros,  fore  tetrapetalo  rub'el- 
folio  &  caule  hirfutis  ferrnginea  hifpidis.  Pluk,  Phyt. 
./.i.  Loofeftrife  of  Maryland  having  no  Down, 
a  redifh  Flower  with  four  Petals,  and  a  Leal  and 
k  covered  with  Handing  Iron-coloured  ITairs. 

The  firft  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Banifler  in  Vjr- 
0,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England,  which 
teeded  in  feveral  Gardens.  This  rifes  with  an  eredl 
k  near  a  Foot  and  a  I  lalf  high,  which  is  four  cor¬ 
’d  and  hairy,  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
ut  two  Inches  long  and  half  an  Inch  broad  they 
hairy,  entire,  and  placed  oppoflte.  The  Stalk  has 
1  Foot  Stalks  coming  out  from  the  Side  oppoflte,  at 
upper  Joint,  and  is  terminated  by  two  other ;  thefe 
ti  fuftain  two  or  three  red  Flowers  with  Fleart-fhaped 
als,  which  fpread  open  in  Form  of  aCrofs.  Thefe 
ear  in  June,  but  1  nave  not  feen  any  Seeds  produced 


e. 


’he  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland,  from 
nee  I  received  the. Seeds.  This  fends  up  an  eredt 
k  about  ten  Inches  high,  garniffied  with  Spear 
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fhaped  Leaves  about  an  Inch  long,  and  a  third  Part  of 
an  Inch  broad,  fet  on  by  Pairs  oppoflte;  and  from 
every  Joint  of  the  Stalk  comes  cut  two  fliort  ShoCts  op¬ 
poflte,  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape 
as  the  other ;  the  whole  Plant  is  thick,  fet  with  fling¬ 
ing  Iron-coloured  Hairs.  The  Stalk  divides  at  the 
Top  into  two  Foot  Stalks,  fpreading  from  each  other* 
having  one  redilh  Flower  on  each  ;  thefe  have  four 
Heart-fhaped  Petals,  which  fpread  open  like  the  other. 

It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  firft,  but  feldolfl 
produces  Seeds  here;  Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fnuft  be  procured  from  the  Places  where 
they  grow  naturally.  If  the  Seeds  arrive  before  the 
Spring,  and  arefown  foon  after  they  arrive  in  Pots  fill¬ 
ed  With  good  frelh  Earth,  and  placed  under  a  Garden 
Frame  to  guard  them  from  Froft,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  the  following  Spring;  but  when  the  Seeds  arefown 
in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  rarely  come  up  the  firft  Year. 
When  the  Plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove,  Part 
of  them  Ihould  be  planted  in  an  Eaft  Border,  where  they 
may  have  only  the  Morning  Sun,  and  the  others  may 
be  planted  into  Pots,  that  they  may  be  flickered  under 
a  Frame  in  Winter,  for  they  are  feme  times  deftroyed 
by  fevere  Froft,  though  they  will  live  abroad  in  the 
common  Winters  very  well ;  the  fecond  Year  the  Plants 
will  flower,  and  with  Care  they  may  be  continued  three 
or  four  Years. 

RHINANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  658.  P edicidaris 
fpecies.  Lourn.  InJl.  171.  Elephas.  Lourn.  Cor.  48.  Lab, 
2.  Rattle,  or  Loufewort. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  * 
which  is  roundifh ,  compreffed,  and  blown  up.  It  hath  Okie 
ringent  Petal,  with  a  cylindrical  Lube  the  Length  of  the 
Empalement,  compreffed  at  the  Bafe ,  but  opening  at  the 
Lop.  Lhe  upper  Lip  is  hooded,  compreffed,  and  indented 
at  the  Point ;  the  lower  Lip  is  plain,  fpreading,  and  cut 
into  three  obtufe  Parts  at  the  Point.  It  has  four  Stamina 
which  are  flout  up  in  the  upper  Lip,  two  of  which  are 
Jhorter  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  hairy  incumbent  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  an  oval  compreffed  Germen  fupporting  a  J, lender 
Style,  fituated  with  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  an  infer ed 
obtufe  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval 
compreffed  Capfule  with  two  Cells ,  opening  on  the  Side  and 
filled  with  compreffed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  Limans' S  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  Jhorter  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  the  Seeds  are  lodged  in  a  Capfule.  Lournefort 
places  it  in  the  fourth  Section  of  his  third  Clafs,  which 
contains  the  Herbs  with  an  anomalous,  perfonated ,  tubu- 
lous  Flower  of  one  Petal. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhinanthus  coroilarum  Ubio  fuperiore  cornpreffo, 
breviore.  Flor.  Lap.  248.  Rhinanthus  with  a  fhorter 
compreffed  upper  Lip.  This  is  the  Pedicularis  pratenfs 
lute  a-,  vel  crifta  galli.  C.  B.  P.  163.  Yellow  Meadow 
Loufewort,  yellow  Rattle,  or  Cockfcomb. 

2.  Rhinanthus  coroilarum  la-bio  fuperiore  fubulato  in - 
curvo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  603.  Rhinanthus  with  an  Awl* 
fhaped  incurved  upper  Lip.  This  is  the  Elephas  Orientals, 
flore  magno,  probofeide  incurva.  Lourn.  Cor.  48.  Eaftern 
Elephant’s  Head,  with  a  large  Flower  and  an  incurved 
Trunk. 

3.  Rhinanthus  coroilarum  labio  fuperiore  fubulato 
reBo.  Prod.  Leyd.  298.  Rhinanthus  with  an  ereft  Awl- 
fhaped  upper  Lip.  This  is  the  Elephas  Italic  a,  flore  magno , 
probofeide  furreVd,  Lourn.  Cor.  48.  Italian  Elephant’s 
Head,  with  a  large  Flower  and  an  eredt  Trunk. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  common  Wee'd  in  moftof  the  low 
Paftures  and  Meadows  in  every  Part  of  England ,  where 
it  is  one  of  the  moft  troublefome  Weeds  among  the 
Grafs,  fpreading  itfelf  over  the  whole  Ground,  fo  that 
in  many  of  the  Water  Meadows,  there  is  more  of  this 
Plant  than  Grafs.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  flowers 
the  latter  End  of  May,  fo  that  the  Seeds  ripen  by  the 
Time  the  Grafs  of  thefe  Meadows  is  mowed,  and  the 
Seeds  fcatter  and  fill  the  Ground  with  young  Plants 
the  following  Spring;  therefore,  in  order  to  deftroy  it, 

11  L  the 
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thfc  Grafs  fhould  be  cut  as  foon  as  the  Flowers  of  this 
Plant  appear. 

It  is  well  known,  fo  requires  no  Defcription  ;  and  as 
it  is  never  cultivated,  fo  it  is  mentioned  chiefly  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  others  •,  but  here  I  muft  obferve,  that  the 
Dutch  carry  on  a  Trade  with  the  Seeds  and  Seed  Veffels 
of  one  Species  of  this  Genus  to  Germany,  whofe  Seed 
Veffels  appear  very  like  thofe  of  this  firft  Sort,  they 
call  it  Semen  Savadillos  the  Ule  of  it  is  to  kill  Vermin 
of  every  Sort,  efpecially  Bugs ;  they  boil  a. Quantity 
of  the  Seeds  and  Capfules  in  common  Water,  with 
which  they  wafh  their  Wainfcots,'  Bedheads,  &c.  where 
any  of  thefe  Infeds  are  lodged,  and  it  effectually  de« 
ffroys  them. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  F ournefort  on 
the  Sides  of  the  Black  Sea,  growing  in  a  fat  Soil  and 
Ihady  Situation.  The  Flower  being  fhaped  like  an 
Elephant’s  Head,  induced  Fabius  Columna  to  give  the 
Title  of  Elephas  to  the  third  Species,  which  he  found 
growing  naturally  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
Fournefort  after  him  eftabliihed  the  Genus  with  that 
Title.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
they  are  hollow,  four-cornered,  and  hairy,  garnifhed 
with  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  having  fhort  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  about  two  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad,  crenated  on  their  Edges,  hairy,  and  veined. 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnilhed  with  Flowers 
growing  oppofite,  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
thefe  have  curved  Tubes,  which  divide  into  two  Lips ; 
the  under  Lip  is  an  Inch  long,  broad,  and  cut  into 
three  obtufe  Parts,  the  Middle  Segment  being  the 
broadeft  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  like  a  Llelmet,  and  is 
longer  than  the  lower.  The  Flower  is  yellow,  with  a 
Spot  of  Fillemort  on  the  lower  Lip,  and  the  upper  Lip 
has  two  red  Spots  on  the  Top  ;  the  Flowers  have  an 
agreeable  Scent. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ;  this  is  much  like  the  former  Sort,  but  the 
Probofcis  of  the  Flower  is  ereCl,  and  the  lower  Lip 
has  no  Spot. 

Thefe  Plants  defpife  Culture,  fo  are  with  great  Dif¬ 
ficulty  kept  in  Gardens  •,  they  are  biennial,  fo  are  only 
propagated  by  Seeds  •,  thefe  fhould  be  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  will  not  fucceed,  nor  will 
the  Plants  bear  removing,  fo  they  fhould  be  fown  where 
they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  in  a  moift  rich  Soil 
and  a  fhady  Situation  :  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muff  be  thined  and  kept  dear  from  Weeds,  which  is 
all  the  Culture  they  require.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants 
are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  better 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  by  Hand. 

RHIZOPHORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  524.  Mangles. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  13.  Fab.  15.  This  is  called  Mangrove 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Weft- Indies-,  there  are  feveral 
Species  of  this  Genus  which  grow  in  Salt  Water  Ri¬ 
vers  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  but  as  they  will  not 
grow  upon  Land,  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  here. 

RHODIOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  997.  Anacampferos. 
Fourn.  In  ft.  R.  II.  264.  Rofe-root. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  different  Plants  •, 
the  male  Flowers  have  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  which 
is  cut  into  four  or  five  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ;  they 
have  four  obtufe  Petals ,  which  are  much  longer  than  the 
Empalement,  and  four  NeCiariums  which  are  ere  Cl  and 
floor  ter  than  the  Empalement ,  with  eight  Awl-Jhaped  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  longer  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  ob¬ 
tufe  Summits.  Fhey  have  four  oblong  acute  Germen  with¬ 
out  Style  or  Stigma ,  fo  are  abortive.  Fhe  female  Flowers 
have  the  fame  Empalement  as  the  male,  they  have  four  ob¬ 
tufe  permanent  Petals  equal  with  the  Empalement,  and 
have  four  Ne  Star  nans  like  the  male  \  they  have  four  oblong 
acute -pointed  Germen  ft  ting  upon  an  ere  Cl  Style,  crowned  by 
obtufe  Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  become  four  horned 
Capfules ,  compreffed  on  their  inner  Side,  filled  with  roundifh 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Sedion 
of  Linnaeus’ s  twenty -fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
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Plants  whofe  male  and  female  Flowers  are  upon  di{ 
Plants,  and  the  male  Flowers  have  eight  Stamina.  To 
fort  places  thefe  Plants  in  his  Genus  of  Anacam  Z 
which  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Sedion  of  his  fixth  C  f 
which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  1  0) 
Point  al  becomes  a  Fruit  compofed  of  feveral  Capfules.  ° 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhodiola  ftaminibus  corolla  duplo  longicy  u 
Rofe-root  with  Stamina  twice  as  long  as  the  P(  [ 
This  is  the  Anacampferos  radice  rofam  fpirante  m 
Fourn .  lnft-.  R.  H.  264.  Greater  Orpine  with  a  I<  » 
Rented  Roof. 

2.  Rhodiola  ftaminibus  corolla  fere  aquantibus.  P  ’e 
root  with  Stamina  fcarcel.y  equaling  the  Length  oi 
Petals.  This  is  the  Anacampferos  radice  rofam  fph  / 
minor.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  264.  .Smaller  Orpine  wi  • 
Roie-fcented  Root. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Clefts  of  1( 
Rocks  and  ruged  Parts  of  the  Mountains  of  W 
Torkfhire ,  and  Weftrnor eland.  This  has  a  very  tl 
flefhy  Root,  which,  when  bruifed  or  cut,  fends  ou 
Odour  like  Rofes  •,  it  has  many  Heads,  from  wh<  £ 
in  the  Spring  come  out  thick  fucculent  Stalks  like  t!  \ 
of  Orpine,  about  nine  Inches  long,  clofely  garnif 
with  thick  fucculent  Leaves  of  a  gray  Colour,  wl  ; 
are  an  Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  indented!  1 
their  Edges  toward  the  Top,  and  are  placed  alterna  > 
on  every  Side  the  Stalk.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  b 
Clufter  of  yellowifh  herbaceous  Flowers,  which  apt 
early  in  May  ;  the  male  Flowers  have  Stamina  twice1' 
Length  of  the  Petals.  They  have  a  very  agteea, 
Scent,  but  are  not  of  long  Continuance. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  th t  Alps-,  ! 
Roots  of  this  are  fmailer  than  thofe  of  the  other  St 
the  Stalks  are  fmall,  and  not  above  five  Inches  Ion 
the  Leaves  are  fmall,  but  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  otl, 
Sort,  and  end  with  a  purple  Point ;  the  Petals  of  1 
Flowers  are  purplifh,  and  the  Stamina  are  but  lit 
longer  than  the  Petals.  This  flowers  later  than  t 
other  Sort.  I  have  cultivated  both  thefe  Plants  in  t 
fame  Soil  above  thirty  Years,  and  have  never  found  1 
ther  of  them  vary. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  C 
nous,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  ;  they  are  eafily  prop 
gated,  either  by  Cutings  or  parting  of  the  Roots, 
by  Cutings,  they  fhould  be  planted  the  Begining 
April ,  foon  after  they  come  out  from  the  Head  ;  if  the! 
are  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  and  cov.ered  clofe  do 
with  a  Glafs,  keeping  them  dry,  they  will  put  out  Roc 
in  about  fix  Weeks ;  but  the  Cutings  fhould  be  laid  : 
a  dry  Room  at  leaft  a  Week  before  they  are  plante. 
that  the  Wounds  may  be  dried  before  they  are  plantei 
otherwife  they  are  fubjedft  to  rot. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  th; 
fhould  be  performed  in  the  Begining  of  September,  ; 
which  Time  their  Stalks  begin  to  decay ;  and  if  tl 
flefhy  Parts  of  the  Roots  are  cut  or  broken,  they  fhoul 
be  laid  to  dry  a  few  Days  before  they  are  planted,  f( 
the  fame  Reafon  as  the  Cutings.  Thefe  Plants  requii 
a  lhady  Situation  and  a  dry  undunged  Soil,  in  whic 
they  will  continue  many  Years. 

RHODODENDRON.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  484.  Cho 
niterhododendros.  Fourn.  Lnft.  R.  H.  604.  Fab.  373 
Dwarf  Rofe-bay. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  cut  into  fid, 
Parts  the  Flower  hath  one  Wheel  Funnel-fhaped  Peter 
fpreading  open  at  the  Brim ;  it  has  ten  flender  Stamirt 
which  decline ,  and  are  the  Length  of  the  Petals,  termi 
nated  by  oval  Summits,  and  a  five  cornered  Germen  fup 
porting  a  flender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Petal,  crowned  b 
an  obtufe  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  ova 
Capfule  with  five  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  0 
Linnaeus’ s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  who j 
Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style.  F ournefort  place 
it  in  the  fourth  Sedion  of  his  twentieth  Clafs,  whicl 
contains  the  Frees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Lea} 
whofe  Point  al  becomes  a  Fruit  with  many  Capfules. 
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The  Species  are, 

Rhododendron  folih  ciliatis  iiu'dis ,  corollis  infun- 
diformiius.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  292.  Rofe-bay  with 
;ed  hairy  Leaves,  and  Funnel-fhaped  Petals.  This 
;he  Chafflserhodcdendrcs  Alpina ,  villofa.  Pourn.  Injl. 
H.  604.  Hairy  Alpine  Dwarf  Rofe-bay. 
i.  Rhododendron  fioliis  glabris,  fiubtus  leprofis,  co- 
is  infundibulifomibus.  Ltn.  Sp.  Plant.  392.  Rofe-bay 
h  fmooth  Leaves  which  are  hoary  on  their  under 
e,  and  have  Funnel-fhaped  Petals.  This  is  the 
imterhododendros  Alpina  glabra.  Pourn.  Injl.  604. 
uoth  Alpine  Dwarf  Rofe-bay. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ,  and  alfo 
Dn  feveral  Mountains  in  Italy.  This  is  a  low  Shrub, 
ich  feldom  riles  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
>rt  ligneous  Branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown 
rk,  and  garnifhed  clofely  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
aves,  abput  half  an  Inch  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an 
;h  broad,  firing  pretty  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  they 
entire,  and  have  a  great  Number  of  fine  Iron-co- 
ired  Hairs  on  their  Edges  and  under  Side.  The 
iwers  are  produced  in  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the 
inches;  they  have  one  Funnel-fhaped  Petal;  the 
ibe  is  about  half  an  Inch  long  ;  the  Brim  is  cut  into 
e  obtufe  Segments,  which  fpreadlialf  open  ;  they  are 
a  pale  red  Colour,  and  have  ten  Stamina  in  each, 
iich  are  the  Length  of  the  Tube;  after  the  Flowers 
:  paft,  the  Germen  in  the  Center  turns  to  an  oval 
pfule  with  five  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  It 
wers  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the“  Alps  and 
mines  ;  this  riles  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  three 
et  high,  fending  out  many  irregular  Branches,  co- 
•ed  with  a  purplilh  Bark,  and  clofely  garnifhed  with 
ooth  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 

I  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  entire, 
i  their  Borders  are  reflexed  backward  ;  the  upper 
le  is  of  a  light  lucid  green,  and  their  under  Side  of 
Iron  Colour  ;  they  are  placed  all  round  the  Branches, 
thout  any  Order..  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
tnd  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are 
mnel-fhaped,  having  Ihort  Tubes,  which  are  cut  in- 
five  obtufe  Segments  at  the  Brim,  which  fpread  a 
:le  open  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Rofe  Colour,  and  make 
good  Appearance.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June ,  but 
es  not  ripen  Seeds  here. 

There  are  fome  otheb  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
aw  naturally  in  the  Eaftern  Countries,  and  others  are 
itives  of  America ,  but  the  two  Sorts  here  mentioned 
:  all  I  have  feen  in  the  Englijh  Gardens ;  and  thefe  are 
Ecult  to  propagate  and  preferve  in  Gardens,  for  they 
ow  naturally  upon  barren  rocky  Soils  and  in  cold  Si- 
ations,  where  they  are  covered  with  Snow  great  Part 
the  Winter,  fo  that  when  they  are  planted  in  better 
round,  they  do  not  thrive,  and  for  Want  of  their 
ual  Covering  of  Snow  in  Winter,  they  are  frequently 
lied  by  Froft,  but  could  thefe  Plants  be  tamed,  and 
opagated  in  Plenty,  they  would  be  great  Ornaments 
the  Gardens. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  but  thefe  are  fo  very 
lall,  that  if  they  are  covered  deep,  they  will  not 
ow.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  poflible, 
ter  they  are  ripe,  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  gentle 
amy  Earth,  and  very  .lightly  covered  with  a  little 
ie  Earth  ;  then  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  up  to  their 
ims  in  a  fhady  Border,  and  in  hard  Froft  they  fhould' 
:  covered  with  Bell  or  Hand  Glades,  taking  them  off 
mild  Weather.  If  thefe  Seeds  are  fown  early  in 
utumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring; 
iefe  muft  be  kept  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  efpecially  the 
■ft  Summer,  and  duly  refrefhed  with  Water,  and  in 
utumn  following  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  a  fhady 
tuation,  and  on  a  loamy  Soil,  covering  the  Ground 
>out  their  Roots  with  Mol's,  which  v/ill  guard  them 
om  Froft  in  Winter,  and  keep  the  Ground  moift  in 
Jmmer. 

RHUS.  Pourn.  Injl.  R.  II.  61 1.  Pab.  381.  Lin. 
en.  Plant.  331.  [pSf  takes  its  Name  from  flu  to  flow, 
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becaufe  it  ftops  dyfenterial  Fluxes  of  the  Bowells.J 
Sumach. 

The  Characters  are, 

Phe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  ereCl, 
and  cut  into  five  Parts.  Phe  Flower  has  five  oval  ereft, 
fpreading  Petals ,  and  five  Jhort  Stamina  terminated  by  fmall 
Summits ,  Jhort er  than  the  Petals ;  it  has  a  roundijh  Germen 
as  large  as  the  Petals ,  with  fcarce  am  Style ,  crowned 
by  three  fmall  Stigmas.  Phe  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  roundifh  hairy  Berry  inclofing  a  fingle  hard  Seed  of 
the  fame  Form. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedliorl 
of  Pourneforf s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Prees  and.  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pcintal 
becomes  a  Fruit  with  one  Capfule.  Dr.  Linnaus  has 
joined  to  this  Genus  the  Poxicodendron  of  Pournefort , 
and  places  it  in  the  third  Sedlion  of  his  fifth  Clafs, 
which  includes  thofe  Plants ,  whofe  Flowers  have  five 
Stamina  and  three  Styles ;  but ,  as  the  Fruit  of  the  Rhus 
is  a  fucculent  hairy  Berry ,  and  that  of  the  Poxicodendron 
a  dry,  fmoth ,  channeled  Capfule  with  a  Navel  on  the 
Pop ,  they  fhould  be  kept  aj under. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis  dbttifiufcule  ferratis,  ova  to -lam 
ceolatis  fubtus  villofis.  Sumach  with  winged  Leaves 
which  are  oftufely  fawed,  and  are  ovally  Spear-fnaped, 
and  hairy  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Rhus  folio 
ulmi.  C.  B.  P.  414.  Elm-leaved  Sumach. 

2.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis  integerrimis ,  cordato-oblongis 
acuminatis ,  ramis  petiolifque  villofiffimis.  Sumach  with 
entire  winged  Leaves  which  are  oblong,  Heart-lhaped, 
end  in  acute  Points,  and  have  very  hairy  Branches  and 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Rhus  Virginianum.  C.  B.  P. 
app.  517.  Virginian  Sumach. 

3.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis  lanceolatis  utrinque 
glabris.  Sumach  with  winged  Leaves  which  are  Spear- 
fhaped,  and  fmooth  on  both  Sides.  This  is  the  Rhus 
Virginicum ,  faniculd  fiparsd,  ramis  patulis  glabris.  Hort. 
Elt.  323.  Virginian  Sumach  with  a  loofe  Panicle,  and 
fmooth  fpreading  Branches. 

4.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis  lanceolatis ,  fubtus 
incanis ,  paniculd  comp  add.  Sumach  with  fawed,  Spear- 
fhaped,  winged  Leaves  which  are  hoary  on  their 
under  Side,  with  a  compaft  Panicle.  This  is  the 
Rhus  - Carolinianum ,  paniculd  fpeciosd  coccined.  Catejb. 
Hift.  Carol.  Carolina  Sumach  having  a  beautiful  fcarlet 
Panicle. 

5.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis ,  obfolete  ferratis ,  lanceolatis , 
utrinque  glabris ,  paniculd  compofitd.  Sumach  with  winged 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  flightly  lawed,  and  a 
compound  Panicle.  This  is  the  Rhus  Canadenfe ,  folio 
longiori  utrinque  glabro.  Pourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  61 1.  Canada 
Sumach  with  a  longer  Leaf  which  is  fmooth  on  both 
Sides. 

6.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis  integerrimis ,  petiolo  membra - 
naco  articulato.  Flor.  Leyd .  Prod.  24.  Sumach  with 
entire  winged  Leaves,  and  a  jointed  membranaceous 
Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Rhus  anguftifolium.  C.  B.  P. 
414.  Narrow -leaved  Sumach. 

7.  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  ovatis,  obtuse  ferratis , 
petiolo  membranaceo  villofo.  Sumach  with  winged  Leaves, 
oval  Lobes  which  are  bluntly  fawed,  and  a  hairy  Foot 
Stalk  having  jointed  Membranes  or  Wings.  This  is 
the  Rhus  Sinarum  ladtefcens ,  cofid  foliorum  alatd.  Pluk. 
Amalth.  183.  China  milky  Sumach  with  winged  Mem¬ 
branes  to  the  Leaves. 

8.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  fubtus  tomentofis. 
Three-leaved  Sumach  with  oval  Leaves  which  are 
downy  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Rhus  Africa- 
num ,  trifoliatum  majus ,  folio  fubrotundo  integro ,  mo lli 
incano.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Pab.  219.  fig.  8.  Greater,  three¬ 
leaved,  African  Sumach  with  a  rounder  entire  Leaf 
which  is  foft  and  hoary. 

9.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  fubpetiolatis ,  rhombcis 
angulatis ,  fubtus  tomentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  266.  Three¬ 
leaved  Sumach  with  angular  rhomboide  Lobes  having 
Foot  Stalks,  and  downy  on  their  under  Side.  This  is 
the  Rhus  Africanurn  trifoliatum  majus ,  foliis  ootufis  Gd 
incifis  hirfutis  pubefcentibus.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Pab.  219.  fig.  7. 

Greater 
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Greater,  African ,  three- leaved  Sumach  with  obtufe 
cut  Leaves  which  are  covered  with  foft  Hairs. 

10  Rhus  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  fejfilibus  cuneiforniibus 
hnvibus.  Vir.  Cliff.  25.  Three-leaved  Sumach  whofe 
Lobes  are  fmooth,  Wedge-fhaped,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalk.  T  his  is  the  Rhus  Africanum ,  trifoliatum  minus 
glabrufn ,  ff  Undent e  folio,  fubrctmdo  integro.  Pink.  Phyt. 
219.  fig,  9.  Three-leaved  African  Sumach  with  a 
fmooth,  lhining,  roundifh,  entire  Leaf  which  is  fmall. 

11.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  ovatis  nervojis ,  mar- 
ginibus  fapius  dentatis ,  utrinque  viridibus.  Sumach  with 
trifoliate  Leaves  having  oval  veined  Lobes  which  are 
generally  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  green  on  both 
Sides.  This  is  the  Rhus  Africanum ,  trifoliatum  majus 
glabrum,  fplendente  utrinque  folio  fubrotundo  medio  quando- 
que  crenato.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  229.  Greater,  African , 
three-leaved  Sumach  with  fmooth  roundilh  Leaves  on 
both  Sides  which  are  fometimes  crenated  in  the  Middle. 

12.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  petiolatis  linear i-  lanceo- 
latisintegerrirnis  fubtustomentofis.  Hort.  Cliff,  i  n.  Sumach 
with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  Hand  upon  Foot 
Stalks,  are  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  entire,  and  downy  on 
their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Rhus  Africanum  trifolia¬ 
tum  majus ,  foliis  fubtus  argenteis  acutis  (A  margine  incifis. 
Pluk.  Phyt.  Bab.  219.  fig.  6.  Greater,  African ,  three¬ 
leaved  Sumach  with  Leaves  which  are  filvery  on  their 
under  Side,  and  cut  on  their  Edges. 

13.  Rhus  foliis ■  ternatis ,  lineari-lanceolatis  integer  ri¬ 
nds  fejfilibus  utrinque  viridibus.  Sumach  with  trifoliate 
Leaves  having  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  entire  Lobes 
iiting  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  green  on  both  Sides. 

14.  Rhus  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  ovatis  aeuminatis  in- 
tegerrimis ,  petiolatis,  fioribus  paniculatis  terminalibus. 
Three-leaved  Sumach  with  oval  acute- pointed  Lobes, 
which  are  entire,  and  grow  upon  Foot  Stalks  growing 
in  Panicles,  which  terminate  the  Branches.  This  is 
the  Phafeolus  arborefcens  Zeylanicus  mono  carps  s ,  RadAi- 
javoel.  Herm.  Mufi.  Zeyl.  39.  Tree  Kidney  Bean  of 
Ceylon  with  a  Angle  Fruit,  called  RadAijawA. 

15.  Rhus  foliis  fimplicibus  obovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
267.  Sumach  with  Angle,  obverfe,  oval  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Cotinus  Coriaria.  Boa.  Pem.pt.  7 So.  Venice  Sumach 
or  Coccygria. 

The  firft  Sort  of  Sumach  grows  naturally  in  Italy , 
Spain ,  and  Turkey ;  the  Branches  of  this  Tree  are  ufed 
in  (lead  of  Oak  for  taning  of  Leather,  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Turkey  Leather  is  all  taned  with  this 
Shrub.  This  has  a  ligneous  Stalk  which  divides  into 
many  irregular  Branches,  and  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
eight  or  ten  Feet;  the  Bark  is  hairy,  and  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  brown  Colour;  the  Leaves  are  winged,  and 
■compofed  of  feven  or  eight  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated 
by  an  odd  one ;  the  Lobes  are  about  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  wide  in  the  Middle  ; 
they  are  bluntly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  hairy 
on  their  under  Side,  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  and 
the  Leaves  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches  ;  the 
Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  of  a  whitifh  herbaceous  Colour, 
each  Panicle  being  compofed  of  feveral  clofe  Spikes 
of  Flowers  firing  clofe  to  the'Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  appear 
in  July,  but  are  not  iucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 
The  Leaves  and  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  are  efteemed  very  reftringent  and  ftiptick, 
and  good  for  all  Kinds  of  Fluxes  and  Haemorrhages  ; 
ufed  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  they  refiftPutrefaftion, 
and  flop  Gangrenes  and  Mortifications. 

I  he  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  almofl  every 
Part  of  North  America ;  this  hath  a  woody  Stem, 
from  which  are  fent  out  many  regular  Branches  the 
whole  Length,  which  are  generally  crooked  ancj  de¬ 
formed.  The  young  Branches  are  covered  with  a  foft 
Velvet  like  Down  refembling  greatly  that  of  a  youno- 
Stag’s  Horn  both  in  Colour  and  Texture,  from  whence 
the  common  People  have  given  it  the  Appellation  of 
Stags-horn  ;  the  Leaves  are  winged,  compofed  of  fix  or 
feven  Pair  of  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one,  ending  in  acute  Points;  they  are  entire, 
and  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  as  is  alfo  the  Mid-rib. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  dole  Tufts  at  the  End  of 
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the  Branches ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  a 
inclofed  in  purple  woolly  fucculent  Covers,  fo  that  ft 
Bunches  are  of  a  beautiful  purple  Colour  in  Autumi 
and  the  Leaves,  before  they  fall  in  Autumn,  chanc 
to  a  purplifh  Colour  firft,  and,  before  they  fall,  to 
Feuiilemort.  This  is  ufed  for  taning  of  Leather 
America ,  and  the  Roots  are  often  prescribed  in  Med 
cine  in  the  Countries  where  the  Plant  grows  natural] 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  < 
North  America  ;  this  is  commonly  titled  by  the  Ga 
deners  New  England  Sumach.  The  Stem  of  this  So 
is  ftronger,  and  rifes  higher  than  that  of  the  formei 
the  Branches  fpread  more  horizontally ;  they  are  m 
quite  fo  downy  as  thofe  of  the  laft,  and  the  Down  is  < 
a  brownifh  Colour ;  the  Leaves  are  compofed  of  man 
more  Pair  of  Lobes,  which  are  fmooth  on  both  Sides 
the  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  Panicles,  which  an 
of  an  herbaceous  Colour  ;  they  appear  about  the  fan 
Time  with  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  not  fucceedt 
by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally,  in  Carolina ;  tl 
Seeds  of  this  were  brought  from  thence  by  the  la! 
Mr.  Catefiby,  who  has  given  a  Figure  of  the  Plant  i 
his  natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina.  This  is  by  the  Gai, 
deners  called  the  fcarlet  Carolina  Sumach  ;  it  rift 
commonly  to  the  Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  an 
divides  into  many  irregular  Branches,  which  areftnootl 
of  a  purple  Colour,  and  pounced  over  with  a  grayil 
Powder,  as  are  alfo  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leave; 
which  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour.  The  Leaves  ai 
compofed  of  feven  or  eight  Pair  of  Lobes  term 
nated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  are  not  always  place 
exactly  oppofite  on  the  Mid- rib,  but  are  fbmetime 
alternate  ;  they  are  three  Inches  long,  and  almofl  on 
broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  ar 
fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  upper  Side  of  the  Lobe 
are  of  a  dark  green,  and  their  under  hoary,  but  fmootl 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branche 
in  very  clofe  Panicles,  which  are  large, -and  of  a  brigh 
red  Colour  ;  they  appear  in  July,-  and  continue  ti 
Autumn,  but  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ,  Marylan 
and  feveral  other  Parts  of  North  America  ;  this  hat 
fmooth  Branches,  of  a  purple  Colour,  covered  with 
gray  Pounce.  The  Leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  0 
eight  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  the  Lobe 
are  Spear-fhaped,  four  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  am 
one  broad  in  the  Middle,  terminating  in  acute  Points, 
and  are  a  little  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  of 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  Surface,  but  hoary  on  thei 
under,  and  are  fmooth.  The  Flowers  are  producei 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  large  Panicles,  whic 
are  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller,  each  Handing  upoi, 
feparate  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  red  Colour  ! 
and  the  whole  Panicle  is  covered  with  a  gray  Pounces 
as  if  it  had  been  fcattered  over  them.  This  Sort  flower5 
at  the  fame  Time  with  the  fourth,  but  does  not  ripei 
Seeds  here.. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  0 
North  America ,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Title  0  ! 
Beech  Sumach,  probably  from  the  Places  where  i 
grows.  This  is  of  humbler  Growth  than  either  cf  tlx 
former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  four  or  five  Fee 
high,  dividing  into  many  fpreading  Branches,  whicl' 
are  fmooth,  of  a  light  brown  Colour,  and  are  pnett; 
elofely  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves ;  thefe  are  com.; 
pofed  of  four  or  five  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes  terminate!! 
by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  entire,  about  two  Inche, 
long,  and  half  an  -Inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  Points  ’ 
they  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  Sides,  and  in  Autumr 
change  purplifh.  The  Mid-rib,  which  ftiftains  the 
Lobes,  has  on  each  Side  a  winged  or  leafy  Borders 
which  runs  from  one  Pair  of  Lobes  to  another,  ending 
in  Joints  at  each  Pair,  by  which  it  is  eafily  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  other  Sort.  The  Flowers-  are  producec 
in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  art 
of  a  yellowifh  herbaceous  Colour,  and  appear  in  Jul)\ 
but  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  fix  Sorts  are  hardy  Plants,  and  will  thrived 
in  the  open  Air  here.  The  firft  and  fourth  Sorts  are: 

.  poi 
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fo  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  Others,  fo  mud  have  a 
ter  Situation,  otherwife  their  Branches  will  be  injured 
fevere  Frod  in  the  Winter;, they  are  eafily  propa- 
ed  by  Seeds,  which,  if  Town  in  Autumn,  the  Plants 
l  come  up  the  following  Spring,  but  if  they  are 
rn  in  the  Spring,  they  will  not  come  up  till  the  next 
ing ;  they  may  be  either  fown  in  Pots,  or  the  full 
aund.  If  they  are  fown  in  Pots  in  Autumn,  the 
:s  Ihould  be  placed  under  a  common  Frame  in 
nter,  where  the  Seeds  may  be  protected  from  hard 
>ft,  and,  if  in  the  Spring  the  Pots  are  plunged  into 
rery  moderate  hot  Bed,  the  Plants  will  foon  rife, 
l  have  thereby  more  Time  to  get  Strength  before 
nter.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud  have 
irge  Share  of  Air,  and  diould  be  gradually  hardened 
bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  diould  be  re- 
ved  as  foon  as  the  Weather  is  favourable,  placing 

Im  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun,  and, 
ing  the  fird  Summer,  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from 
:eds,  and  in  dry  Weather,  if  they  are  fupplied  with 
iter,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth,  but 

Irard  Autumn  it  will  be  proper  to  dint  their  Growth 
keeping  them  dry,  that  the  Extremity  of  their  Shoots 
y  harden,  for  if  they  are  replete  with  Moidure, 

:  early  Frods  in  Autumn  will  pinch  them,  which 
1  caufe  their  Shoots  to  decay  almod  to  the  Bottom, 
he  Plants  are  not  fcreened  from  them.  If  the  Pots 
put  under  a  common  Frame  again  in  Autumn,  it 
1  fecure  the  Plants  from  Injury,  for  while  they  are 
mg  and  foft,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of  differing, 
he  Winter  proves  very  fevere  ;  but  in  mild  Weather 
:y  mud  always  enjoy  the  open  Air,  therefore  diould 
^er  be  covered  but  in  Froft.  The  Spring  following, 
t  before  the  Plants  begin  to  dioot,  they  diould  be 
ken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  carefully  feparated,  fo  as 
:  to  tear  the  Roots,  and  then  tranfplanted  into  a 
irfery  in  Rows  three  Feet  afunder,  and  one  Foot 
dance  in  the  Rows.  In  this  Nurfery  they  may  dand 
a  Years  to  get  Strength,  and  then  may  be  tranf- 
nted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  Seeds,  which  are  fown  in  the  full  Ground,  may 
covered  the  fird  Winter  with  fome  old  Tanners  Bark 
keep  out  the  Frod,  and  in  the  Spring  it  may  be 
iwn  off  again  after  the  Danger  of  hard  Frod  is  over, 

1  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  kept  clean 
m  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Care  they  will  require 
:  fird  Summer,  but  as  the  Plants  in  full  Ground  are 
t  to  grow  luxuriant,  and  continue  growing  late  in 
ltumn,  they  diould  be  covered  to  fcreen  them  from 
:  early  Frod,  which  will  otherwife  kill  their  Tops, 
d  then  they  will  die  down  a  confiderable  Length,  and 
netimes  almod  to  the  Ground  in  hard  Winters.  In 
:  Spring  following  the  Plants  may  be  taken  up  care- 
lly,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery  at  the  fame  Di- 
ince  as  is  before  direfted. 

This  Method  of  propagating  the  Plants  from  Seeds 
feldom  praflifed  after  a  Perlon  is  once  poffeffed  of 
J  Plants,  for  they  are  very  fubject  to  fend  up  a  great 
timber  of  Suckers  from  their  Roots,  whereby  they 
:  eafily  propagated,  except  the  fird  Sort,  which  fel- 
m  puts  out  any,  fo  is  with  greater  Difficulty  propa- 
ted,  which  occafions  its  Scarcity  in  England ,  for 
lefs  a  Supply  of  Seeds  from  the  warmer  Countries 
n  be  procured,  there  is  no  other  Method  of  propa- 
ting  it  but  by  Layers  or  Cutings,  which  do  not  take 
oot  very  freely,  and  therefore  fome  Perfons  cut  off 
me  of  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  in  the  Spring,  and 
it  them  upon-a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  often 
ufe  them  to  put  out  Shoots,  and  thereby  young 
ants  are  obtained.  The  Suckers  of  all  the  other 
irts  may  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery  for  a 
ear  or  two  to  get  Strength,  and  then  may  be  planted 
tare  they  are  to  remain. 

Thefe  Shrubs  are  generally  planted  in  all  the  Planta¬ 
ins  of  flowering  Shrubs  in  large  Gardens,  where 
ey  make  a  fine  Variety  in  Autumn,  efpecially  the 
cond,-  fourth,  and  fifth  Sorts,  with  their  large  purple, 

'  red  Panicles,  which  have  a  good  Effedt,  but,  where 
efe  are  planted,  their  Suckers  mud  be  every  Year 
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taken  off,  otherwife  they  will  grow  up  to  a  Thicket! 
and  deftroy  the  neighbouring  Plants. 

The  leventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ead.  The 
Seeds  of  this  were  fent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris , 
where  they  fucceeded,  and  from  thence  I  received  the 
Plant,  which  grew  very  well  in  the  open  Air  at  Chelfea 
three  Years,  but  the  fevere  Winter  in  1740  deftroyed 
it,  fo  that  it  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  other  Sorts. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  five  or  fix  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  irregular  Branches.  The  young 
Shoots  and  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  covered 
with  a  foft  brown  hairy  Down  ;  the  Leaves  are  com¬ 
peted  of  two  or  three  Pair  of  oval  Lobes  terminated 
by  an  odd  one ;  the  inner  Lobes  are  fmall,  and  the 
outer  large  ;  the  fird  are  not  more  than  one  Inch  long, 
and  three  Quarters  broad,  but  the  outer  are  two 
Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad  ;  the 
End  Lobe  is  FFeart-fhaped,  ending  in  an  acute  Point, 
and  is  three  Inches  long  and  two  broad  at  the  Bafe  *, 
they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  hoary  on  their 
under  Side;  the  Mid-rib,  which  fudains  the  Lobes, 
has  two  leafy  Membranes  runing  along  the  Sides  from 
Joint  to  Joiqt,  which  are  narrow  below,  and  gradually 
increafe  in  their  Breadth  to  the  next  Joint.  When  the 
Leaves  are  broken,  they  emit  a  milky  Juice  from  the 
Wound.  As  I  have  not  feen  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort, 
I  can  give  no  Account  of  them. 

This  Sort  does  not  put  out  Suckers  from  the  Root 
like  the  American  Kinds,  fo  mud  either  be  propagated 
by  Layers,  or  cuting  off  fome  of  the  Roots,  and 
planting  them  upon  a  gentle  hot  Bed  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  is  pradtifed  for  the  fird  Sort,  by  which 
Method  I  think  it  may  be  propagated,  but  my 
Plant  was  too  weak  for  this  Purpole,  when  it  was 
dedroyed. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  hath  a  drong  woody  Stalk,  which  rifes  ten 
or  twelve  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  and 
fends  out  many  fmooth  Branches  on  every  Side  ;  thefe 
are  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  danding  upon 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Lobes  of  the  Leaves 
are  oval  and  entire ;  they  are  about  an  Inch  long,  and 
three  Quarters  broad,  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  but 
fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 
in  fmall  Bunches ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour, 
and  appear  in  July,  but  fall  away  in  England  without 
having  any  Seeds  fucceed  them. 

The  ninth  Sort  alfo  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  to  the  Fieight 
of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark, 
and  fends  out  many  irregular  Branches,  which  are 
garnilhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  danding  upon  long 
F  oot  Stalks.  The  Lobes  of  this  Sort  are  angular,  and 
fhaped  like  a  Rhombus ;  they  are  near  two  Inches 
long,  and  one  broad,  downy  on  their  under  Side,  but 
of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  flender  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  of  a  whitifli  herbaceous  Colour,  and  foon  fall 
away. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  like  the  eighth, 
dividing  into  many  Branches  covered  with  a  brown 
Bark,  and  garnilhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes 
are  Wedge  or  FFeart-fhaped,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  This  Sort  does  not  flower 
here,  fo  far  as  1  can  find,  for  I  have  had  fome  of  the 
Plants  in  my  Care  almod  forty  Years,  but  they  have 
not  flowered  as  yet. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  hath  fome  Refemblance  of  the  former 
Sort,  but  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  twice  as  large, 
and  are  oval,  with  fome  Indentures  on  their  Edges  3 
they  have  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  runing  from  the 
Mid-rib  to  the  Edges,  and  are  very  ftiff,  of  a  bright 
lucid  green  on  both  Sides.  This  Sort  has  not  flower¬ 
ed  here  fo  far  as  I  can  learn. 

The  twelfth  Sort  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopt, 
where  it  grows  naturally.  This  rifes  with  a  woody 

1 1  M  Stalk 
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Stalk  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
irregular  Branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  Bark,  and  garnillied  with  narrow,  Spear-fhaped, 
trifoliate  Leaves  handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Lobes  are  two  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points  they 
are  downy  on  their  under  Side,  but  ot  a  lucid  green  on 
their  upper.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fm all  loofe 
Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  fall  off  without 
having  any  Seeds  fucceed  them. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  •,  this  l'ifes  with  an  upright  woody  Stalk  five  or 
fix  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  every  Way 
covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  Bark,  and  garnillied  with 
narrow,  Spear-fhaped,  trifoliate,  entire  Leaves  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  middle  Lobe  of  the 
Leaves  is  near  an  Inch  and  a  Plalf  long,  and  a  Quarter 
of  an  Inch  broad ;  the  two  Side  Lobes  are  fhorter  and 
narrower ;  they  fit  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  are  of  a 
lucid  green,  and  have  a  deep  Furrow  Lengthways 
through  the  Middle.  This  Sort  has  not  yet  flowered 
in  England. 

All  thefe  African  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  live  through 
the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England,,  fo  they  are 
planted  in  Pots  or  Tubs,  and  houfed  in  Autumn, 
and  during  the  Winter  they  mull  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  other  hardy  Green-houfe  Plants.  They 
all  retain  their  Leaves  through  the  Year,  fo  make  a 
good  Variety  when  intermixed  with  other  Plants  in  the 
Green-houfe  in  Winter.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
Cutings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
loamy  Earth  the  Begining  of  April ,  and  plunged  into 
a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  covering  'them  clofe  with 
Hand  or  Bell  Glades,  and  fcreening  them  from  the 
Sun  in  the  Pleat  of  the  Day.  The  Cutings  fhould  be 
now  and  then  refreshed  with  Water,  but  it  fhould 
not  be  given  in  too  great  a  Quantity.  With  this 
Management  they  will  put  out  Roots  in  about  two 
Months,  and,  when  they  begin  to  flieot,  they  fhould 
have  Air  admited  to  them,  and  be  gradually  hardened 
to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  and  when 
the  Cutings  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they 
fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  parted  carefully, 
planting  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  placing  them 
in  the  Shade,  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  when  they 
may  be  intermixed  with  other  exotick  Plants  in  a  fhel¬ 
tered  Situation  for  the  Summer,  and  in  Autumn  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of 
Ceylon  ;  this  riles  with  a  woody  Stalk  ten  or  twelve 
Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches,  which  are 
cloathed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  Handing  upon  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  oval, 
about  two  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
broad,  terminating  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  thick, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  •, 
they  are  of  a  whitifh  herbaceous  Colour,  and  fmall. 
Thefe  feldom  appear  in  England ,  but  when  they  do, 
are  not  fucceecled  by  Seeds  here. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  placed  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  Stove,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  England.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings  in 
the  fame  Way  as  the  former  Sorts,  but  require  a  war¬ 
mer  Bed  than  thofe  to  promote  their  puting  out 
Roots.  When  they  have  good  Roots,  they  fhould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged 
into  the  Tan  Bed,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as 
other  tender  exotick  Plants. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Italy , 
and  the  Levant,  where  the  Leaves  are  ufed  for  tailing 
of  Leather  •,  this  rifes  with  an  irregular  fhrubby  Stalk 
to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  fending  out  many 
fpreadingirregularBranchescovered  withafmooth  brown 
Bark,  and  garnillied  with  fmgle,  obverfe,  oval  Leaves 
about  tv/o  Inches  long,  and  of  the  fame  Breadth,  rc  uhded 
at  their  Points,  and  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  •,  they 
are  fmooth,  ftiff,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  having  a  ftrong 
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Mid- rib,  from  whence  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  1 1 
toward  the  Border.  The  blowers  come  out  at  ; 
End  of  the  Branches  upon  long  Hair-like  Foot  Stal 
which  divide,  and  branch  into  large  Hair-like  Bunc  5 
of  a  pnrplifh  Colour ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  cc  - 
pofed  of  five  fmall  oval  Petals  which  fpread  op;  . 
thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Se  ] 
in  England. 

This  Plant  is  cultivated  for  Sale  in  the  Nurfery  G  . 
dens  near  London  it  is  propagated  by  Layers,  wh  f 
fhould  be  laid  down  in  Autumn,  and  by  next  Auta  i 
they  will  have  taken  Root,'  when  they  may  be  taken  f 
from  the  old  Plants,  and  tranfplanted  in  a  Nurft  , 
where  they  may  grow  a  Year  or  two  to  get  Strength, ;  [ 
then  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  Sh  > 
is  fo  hardy,  as  not  to  be  injured  by  Froft  in  England 

RISES.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  247.  Grcffularia.  Lot  , 
Inft.  639.  Lab.  409.  Ribefmm.  Dill.  H.  Eltb.  246,  r\  ; 
Currant  Tree. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  bellied  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  tic  ' 
the  T op  into  five  concave  obtufe  Segments  it  hath  ■ 
fmall ,  obtufe ,  ere  A  Petals  growing  to  the  Border  of  : 
Empalement ,  and  five  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  inferted  in 
Empalement  terminated  by  incumbent  compr effect  Sum.  : 
opening  at  their  Border.  The  roundijh  Germen  is  fitui.  I 
under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  a  bifid  Style  crowned  by  ok  ■ 
Stigmas  •,  it  afterward  becomes  a  globular  umbilico. 
Fruit ,  with  one  Cell  containing  many  roundifh  compn  l 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seft 
of  Limans' s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Pin 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tottrnef 
places  it  in  the  eighth  Sedtion  of  his  twenty-firft  CL 
which  contains  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flow 
whofe  Empalement  becomes  a  Fruit  pregnant  with  hi 
Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaus  and  Tournefort  both  join  this  to  1 
Goofeberry,  making  them  the  fame  Genus,  which  ii 
Syftem  of  Botany  is  very  right,  but,  as  they  are  alwt 
feparated  by  Gardeners,  I  have  chofen  to  contir 
them  fo  here. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ribes  inermc ,  racemis  glabris  pendulis,  floribus  p, 
niufeulis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  200.  Currant  without  Thori 
but  -have  fmooth  hanging  Bunches,  and  plain  Flowe' 
This  is  the  Ribes  vulgar e  acidum.  J.  B.  2.  p.  97.  Coi 
mon  four  Currant. 

2.  Ribes  inerme,  racemis  ere  Pis,  brail eis  florebtg 
ribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  200.  Smooth  Currant  with  er< 
Bunches,  and  Brafteas  longer  than  tile  Flower.  T1 
is  the  Ribes  Alpinum  dulce.  J.  B.  2.  p.  98.  Sweet  Alp: 
Currant. 

3.  Ribes  inerme ,  racemis  pilofis,  floribus  oblongs 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  201.  Currant  without  Spines  havil 
hairy  Branches  and  oblong  Flowers.  This  is  the  Rid 
vulgaris  fruklu  nigro.  Rudb.  Flor.  Lapp.  99.  Comnv- 
black  Currant. 

4.  Ribes  inerme ,  racemis  glabris ,  floribus  campanulas 
Currant  with  unarmed  Branches,  fmooth  Bunches,  affi 
Bell-fhaped  Flowers.  This  is  the  Ribes  America:} 
frultu  nigro.  Ed.  prior.  American  black  Currant. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Pail 
of  Europe ,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Garden! 
and  greatly  improved,  fo  that  at  prefent  there  are  tr 
following  Varieties  in  the  Englifh  Garden  :  The  coni 
mon  Currant  with  fmall  red  Fruit,  the  fame^  wil 
white  Fruit,  and  another  with  pale  Fruit,  which  j 
commonly  called  the  Champaign  Currant,  but,  fin! 
the  two  Sorts  of  Dutch  Currants  have  been  introduce! 
and  become  plenty  in  the  Gardens,  the  old  red  arl 
white  Currants  have  been  almoft  banifhed,  fo  that  th<| 
are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  at  prefer 

The  fecond  Sort  is  kept  in  a  few  Gardens  for  tl 
Sake  of  Variety,  but,  as  the  Fruit  is  very  final!,  ar 
has  little  Flavour,  it  is  not  cultivated  in  the  Ga 

dens.  #  ,1 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Helvetia,  Swede  I 
and  other  northern  Countries,  and  is  fometimes  eultj 

vated  in  Gardens  for  its  Fruit,  of  which  is  made  I 
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•  vvhich  is  greatly  efteemed  for  fore  Throats,  from 
nee  the  Fruit  has  been  called  Squinancy  Berries 
their  ^reat  Ufe  in  Quinfies.  As  this  Fruit  has  a 
ng  diiagreeabie  Flavour,  it  is  rarely  admited  to  the 

Hie  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Pennfylvania , 
n  whence  the  Plants  were  fent  to  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon 
>ral  Years  paft,  and  has  been  difperfed  to  raoft  Parts 
England ;  this  has  been  by  fome  thought  to  be  the 
ie  with  the  common  black  Currant,  but  thofe,  who 
■e  long  cultivated  it,  know  it  is  very  different, 
e  Shoots  of  this  being  much  fmaller  and  more  com- 
t  the  Bark  is  of  a  darker  Colour,  the  Leaves  are 
jjjer  thiner,  fmoother,  and  have  not  a  rank  Smell 
,  th’ofe  of  the  common  Sort.  The  Flowers  are 
dler,  Bell-fhaped,  and  grow  in  thiner  Bunches ; 
Fruit  is  fmaller,  and  not  fo. round;  the  Plants  of 
5  do  not  produce  much  Fruit,  nor  is  it  fo  good  as 
merit  Cultivation,  fo  the  Plant  is  only  kept  by  Way 
Curiofity.  The  Fruit  of  the  red  and  white  Cur- 
,ts  are  oreatly  effeemed  for  the  Table,  and  are  alfo 
•y  gootf  in  Fevers  ;  they  are  cooling  and  grateful 
the  Stomach,  quench  Thirft,  and  are  fomewhat  re- 
ingent.  The  Jelly  made  with  the  Juice  of  this 
uit  and  Sugar  is  very  grateful  in  Fevers,  and  is  ufed 
Sauce  to  the  Table.  This  Fruit  may  be  procured 
od  much  longer  than  others  upon  the  Plants  by 
inting  them  in  different  Situations,  for  if  they  are 
tnted  againft  Pales  or  Walls  expofed  to  the  South, 

>  Fruit  will  ripen  in  June,  and  by  planting  fome 
ainft  North  Walls,  if  they  are  fereened  from  Birds, 
d  covered  in  Autumn  from  Froft,  they  may  be  kept 
i  November,  and,  as  the  F ruit  is  greatly  ufed  for 
'rts,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  Succeffion  of  it 
r  fo  long  a  lime. 

The  Champaigns  Currant  differs  from  the  other  only 
the  Colour  of  the  Fruit,  which  is  of  a  pale  red  or 
efh  Colour.  The  Tafte  is  fo  near  to  the  other,  as 
t  to  be  diftinguifhed,  but,  this  being  of  a  different 
dour,  makes  a  Yariecy  on  the  Table. 

There  are  Plants  of  all  thefe  Sorts  with  variegated 
aaves,  which  are  kept  in  fome  Gardens  foi  the  Sake 
Variety,  but,  as  thefe  Variegations  go  off  when  the 
ants  are  vigorous,  they  fcarce  deferve  Notice. 

Thefe  Sorts  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  planting 
eir  Cutings  any  Time  from  the  Begining  of  Septem- 
r  to  the  Middle  of  October  upon  a  Spot  of  frefh  Earth, 
her  in  Rows  at  one  Foot  aiunder,  01  in  Beds,  which 
the  Spring  muft  be  kept  very  clear  from  Weeds, 
id  in  very  dry  Weather,  if  they  are  watered,  it  will 
■eatly  promote  their  Growth.  1  hefe  may  lemain  one 
two  Years  in  the  Nuriery,  during  which  Time  they 
ufl  be  pruned  up  for  the  Purpofes  defigned,  i.  e.  either 
i  clear  Stems  about  one  Foot  high,  it  for  Standards, 
V  if  for  Walls,  Pales,  or  Efpaliers,  they  may  be  trained 
p  flat. 

Then  they  fhould  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
:main,  for  the  younger  they  are  planted,  the  better 
ley  will  fucceed ;  the  belt  Seafon  for  which  is  loon 
ter  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  they  may  take 
oot  before  Winter,  fo  that  they  may  be  in  no  Dangei 
f  fulfering  from  Drought  in  the  Spring. 

Thefe  Plants  are  generally  planted  in  Rows  at  about 
:n  Feet  afunder,  and  four  Diffance  in  the  Rows  in 
lofe  Gardens,  where  the  Fruit  is  cultivated  for  Sale, 
ut  the  belt  Method  is  to  train  them  againft  low  Efpa- 
ers,  in  which  Manner  they  will  take  up  much  lefs 
loom  in  a  Garden,  and  their,  Fruit  will  be  much 
lirer. 

The  Diftance  they  fhould  be  placed  for  an  Efpalier 
ught  not  to  be  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  that  their 
ranches  may  be  trained  horizontally,  which  is  of 
reat  Importance  to  their  Bearing. 

Thofe  that  are  planted  againft  Pales  or  Walls 
lould  alfo  be  allowed  the  fame  Diftance.  If  they  are 
1  anted  againft  a  South-eaft  Wall  or  Pale,  it  will  cauie 
reir  Fruit  to  ripen  at  leaft  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks 
)oner  than  thofe  in  the  open  Air,  and  thole  which  are 
lamed  againft  a  North  Wall  or  Pale  will  be  propor* 
onably  later,  fo  that  by  this  Method  the  Fruit  may 
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be  continued  a  long  Time  in  Perfection,-  especially  if 
thofe  againft  the  North  Pales  are  mated  in  the’ Heat  of 
the  Day. 

Thefe  Plants  produce  their  Fruit  upon  the  former 
Year’s  Wood,  and  alfo  upon  fmall  Snags  which  come 
out  of  the  old  Wood,  fo  that  in  pruning  them,  thefe 
Snags  fhould  be  preferved,  and  the  young  Shoots 
fhortened  in  Proportion  to  their  Strength.  The  only 
Method,  very  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  pruning  of 
them,  is,  not  to  lay  their  Shoots  too  dole,  and  never 
to  prune  their  Snags  to  make  them  fmooth.  This, 
with  a  fmall  Care  in  obferving  the  Manner  of  their 
Growth,  will  be  fufficient  to  inftrud  any  Perfon  how 
to  manage  this  Plant,  fo  as  to  produce  great  Quantities 
of  Fruit. 

Thefe  Plants  will  thrive  and  produce  Fruit  in  almoft 
any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  are  often  planted  under  the 
Shade  of  Trees ;  but  the  FYiiit  is  always  beft  when  they 
are  planted  in  the  open  Air,  and  upon  light  loamy 
Soil. 

RICINOIDES.  See  latropha. 

RICINUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  532.  Tab.  307.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  962.  [fo  called,  becaufe  the  Seed  refembles 
(. Ricinus )  the  Animal  called  by  that  Name,  i.  e.  a 
Tick  which  infefts  Dogs  and  Oxen.  It  is  alfo  called 
Palma  Chrifti ,  becaufe  its  Leaves  are  laid  to  refemble 
the  Palm  of  the  Eland.]  Palma  Chrifti ,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  difpofed  in  the  fame 
Spike.  The  male  Flowers ,  which  are  fituated  on  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Spike ,  have  fwelling  Empalements  of 
one  Leaf  cut  into  three  Parts.  Thefe  Segments  are  oval 
and  concave ;  the  Flowers  have  no  Petals ,  but  have  a  great 
Number  of  ftender  Stamina ,  which  are  connected  in  fever al 
Bodies ,  and  are  terminated  by  roundifh  Twin  Summits. 
The  female  Flowers ,  which  are  fituated  on  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Spike ,  have  Empalements  of  one  Leaf  which  are 
cut  into  five  Segments ,  and  are  armed  with  Prickles ,  have 
no  Petals ,  but  in  the  Center  is  fituated  an  oval  Gertnen , 
which  is  clofely  [hut  up  in  the  Empalement ,  fupporting  three 
fhort  Styles,  which  are  bifid ,  crowned  by  fingle  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  Fruit ,  having 
three  Furrows ,  divided  into  three  Cells  opening  with 
three  Valves ,  each  Cell  containing  one  almoft  oval  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Sedion 
of  TourneforP s  fifteenth  Clafs*  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  apetalous  Flowers  growing  feparate  from  the 
Fruit  on  the  fame  Plant.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the 
ninth  Section  of  his  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the 
fame  Plant ,  whofe  Stamina  are  joined  in  various  Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ricinus  foliis  pelt  at  is  ferratis ,  fubtus  glaucis , 
petiolis  glanduliferis.  Ricinus  with  Target-fhaped  fawed 
Leaves  which  are  gray  on  their  under  Side,  and  Foot 
Stalks  bearing  Glands.  This  is  the  Ricinus  vulgaris . 
C.  B.  P.  43 2 j  Common  Palma  Chrifti. 

2.  R  icinus  foliis  peltatis  fub ferratis ,  lobis  amplioribus 
utrinque  virentibus.  Ricinus  with  Target-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  fomewhat  fawed,  and  whofe  Lobes  are  large 
and  green  on  both  Sides.  This  is  the  Ricinus  Ame- 
ricanus  major.  C.  B.  P.  432.  Great  American  Palma 
Chrifti. 

3.  Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  inaqualiter  ferratis,  capfulis 
hijpidis.  Tab.  219.  Ricinus  with  Target-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  unequally  fawed,  and  prickly  Capfules  to  the 
Fruit.  This  is  the  Ricinus  Americanus  major ,  cauie  vi- 
refeente.  Id.  R .  Par.  Greater  American  Palma  Chrifti 

,  with  a  greenifh  Stalk. 

4.  Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  ferratis,  capfulis  rugofts  non 
echinatis.  Tab.  220.  Palma  Chrifti  with  Target-fhaped 
fawed  Leaves,  and  rough  Capfules  to  the  Fruit,  which 
are  not  prickly. 

5.  Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  ferratis ,  lobis  maxi  mis,  cauie 
geniculato ,  capfulis  echinatis.  Ricinus  with  Target- lhaped 
fawed  Leaves  having  the  largeft  Lobes,  a  jointed 
Stalk,  and  prickly  Covers  to  the  Seeds.  This  is  the 
Ricinus  Afncanus  maximus ,  cauie  geniculato  rutilante. 

R.H. 
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H.  R.  Par.  Greateft  African  Palma  Chrijli  with  a  redifli  I  The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  and  both  e 
jointed  Stalk.  ladies  ;  this  rifes  with  a  large  redifli  Stalk  to  the  Hei  \ 

6.  Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  ferratis,  lobis  maximis,  caule  1  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  which  has  many  Joints,  a 

genicitlato ,  capfulis  inermis.  Palma  Chrijli  with  fawed  divides  into  feveral  Branches ;  the  Leaves  are  the  lar;  t 
Target-fhaped  Seeds  having  very  large  Lobes,  a  jointed  of  any  Species  yet  known,  1  have  meafured  fome  f 
Stalk,  and  fmooth  Covers  to  the  Seeds.  them  which  were  more  than  two  Feet  and  a  Half  I  . 

j.  Ricinus  foliis  palmatis  ferratis ,  profundius  divijis,  meter;  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  are  unequ; 
capfulis  echinatis.  Ricinus  with  Hand-fhaped  fawed  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  not  fo  deeply  cut  as  thofe  f 
Leaves  which  are  deeply  divided,  and  prickly  Covers  fome  other  Sorts.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  lar 
to  the  Seeds.  This  is  the  Ricinus  Americanus  minor,  the  Empalemept  of  the  Flowers  is  brown,  the  Si  * 
C.  B.  P.  432.  Small  American  Palma  Chrijli.  mits  on  the  Stamina  of  the  male  Flowers  are  whiti  L 

8.  Ricinus  foliis  palmatis  ferratis,  profundius  divifts,  the  Capfules  are  large,  oval,  and  clofely  armed  v! 
capfulis  inermis.  Palma  Chrijli  with  Hand-fhaped  fawed  foft  Spines ;  the  Seeds  are  very  large,  and  beautifi  r 
Leaves  which  are  deeply  divided,  and  fmooth  Covers  ftriped. 

to  the  Seeds.  The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanijh  W  . 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily ,  and  other  Indies ,  from  whence  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar  lent  : 

warm  Parts  of  Europe.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  herba-  the  Seeds.  The  Plants  of  this  Sort  are  in  every  f 

ceous  Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet ;  the  I  fpedt  like  thofe  of  the  fifth,  but  the  Capfules  which 
Joints  are  at  a  great  Diftance  from  each  other;  the  I  clofe  the  Seeds  are  fmooth,  and  this  Difference  is  p 
Stalk  and  Branches  are  of  a  gray  Colour  ;  the  Leaves  I  manent,  therefore  may  be  put  down  as  a  diftind  Speci 
are  large,  and  have  long  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  deeply  The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and 
divided  into  feven  Lobes  which  are  fawed  on  their  veral  other  Parts  of  America  ;  of  this  there  are  two  \ 
Edges,  and  are  gray  on  their  under  Side ;  at  the  Di-  |  rieties,  if  not  diftind  Species  ;  one  of  them  has  a  1 
vifion  of  the  Lobes  is  a  Sort  of  Navel,  where  the  Foot  Stalk,  and  the  other  a  pale  green  Stalk  ;  they  are  c: 
Stalk  joins  the  Leaves  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flow-  tinguifhed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  America ,  by  the  Ti 
ers  are  difpofed  in  long  Spikes,  which  arife  at  the  Di-  of  red  and  white  Oil  Seed.  The  Stalks  of  thefe  f 
vifion  of  the  Branches ;  the  lower  Part  of  the  Spikes  are  dom  rife  more  than  three  Feet  high,  they  divide  at  t 
garnifhed  with  male  Flowers,  which  have  fwollen  Em-  Top  into  two  or  three  Branches^,  the  Leaves  are  mu 
palements,  divided  into  three  Parts  which  open,  and  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are  deeper  divi 
fhew  a  great  Number  of  flender  Stamina,  terminated  ed  ;  their  Borders  are  unequally  fawed,  and  the  Se 
by  whitifh  Summits,  and  are  conneded  at  their  Bafe  ments  of  the  Leaves  are  frequently  cut  on  their  Sidt 
into  feveral  fmall  Bunches.  The  female  Flowers  which  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  fmaller  and  more  compc 
occupy  the  upper  Part  of  the  Spike,  have  prickly  Em-  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts;  the  Capfules  are  fmallt 
palements  which  inclofe  the  roundifh  Germen,  upon  rounder,  and  of  a  light  green,  and  are  clofely  arm 
which  fit  three  Abort  Styles,  crowned  by  oblong  Stig-  with  foft  Spines ;  the  Seeds  are  fmall,  and  are  fine, 
mas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  ftriped. 

with  three  deep  Channels,  clofely  armed  with  foft  The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Spanijh  Wej 
Spines,  and  divided  into  three  Cells,  each  containing  Indies ,  and  alfo  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  from  bo 
one  oblong  ftriped  Seed.  of  thefe  Countries  I  have  received  the  Seeds.  This 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  a  lower  Plant  than  the  feventh  Sort;  the  Stalks  are  < 
CazlVeJl- Indies,  where  it  is  called  Agnus  Cajlus,  or  Oil  a  brownifh  Colour ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  deeply  cu 
Tree.  This  is  often  confounded  with  the  former,  moft  and  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  Ihoi 
of  the  Botanifts  fuppofe  they  are  the  fame  Plant ;  but  the  Capfules  are  fmooth,  and  the  Seeds  are  fmall  ar 
as  I  have  cultivated  both  more  than  thirty  Years,  in  finely  ftriped. 

which  Time  1  have  never  obferved  either  of  them  vary,  There  are  feveral  other  Species  which  grow  natural 
fo  l  think  there  can  be  no  Doubt  of  their  being  different  I  in  both  Indies ,  but  have  not  been  examined  by  any  ct 
Plants.  This  hath  brown  Stalks  which  divide  into  rious  Botanift  ;  for  I  have  received  Seeds  of  three  ( 
many  Branches,  which  rife  fix  or  feven  Feet  high  ;  the  four  Sorts,  which  appeared  to  be  very  different  froi 
Leaves  are  broader,  and  not  fo  deeply  divided  as  thofe  any  of  the  known  Sorts,  but  the  Seeds  were  too  old  t 
of  the  former ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  both  Sides,  grow. 

and  are  unequally  lawed.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  The  Sorts  here  enumerated,  I  have  cultivated  fever 
fhorter,  the  Seed  Veflels  rounder  and  of  a  brownifh  Years,  and  have  always  found  they  have  kept  their  Dil 
Colour,  and  the  Seeds  are  much  lefs,  and  of  a  redifh  ference,  fo  that  I  have  no  Doubt  of  their  being  diftini 
brown  Colour.  Species ;  and  unlefs  they  are  thus  tried,  there  is  n 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  JVeJl- Indies,  I  Poflibility  of  determining  their  fpecifick  Difference 
and  is  often  confounded  with  the  former,  but  is  very  I  for  when  Plants  are  found  growing  in  different  Soi 
different.  The  Stalk  of  this  Sort  is  thick,  herbaceous,  and  Situations,  they  have  fuch  different  Appearance: 
and  of  a  grayifh  green  ;  the  Joints  areclofer  than  thofe  as  may  deceive  the  moft  fkilful  Botanift. 
of  the  former  Sorts,  it  rifes  about  four  Feet  high,  and  Thefe  Plants  are  generally  Annuals  in  thefe  Coun 
divides  into  three  or  four  Branches  which  fpread  almoft  I  tries,  though  in  their  native  Places  of  Growth  the 
horizontally  ;  the  Leaves  are  large,  of  a  deep  green  on  I  continue  longer  ;  and  in  England  the  Plants  are  ofte: 
their  upper  Side,  but  grayifh  on  their  under;  they  are  preferved  through  the  Winter  (efpecially  the  firft  Sort 
deeply  cut  into  fix  or  feven  Lobes  or  Segments,  which  but  young  Plants  are  much  preferable  to  thofe  whicl 
are  unequally  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Spikes  of  I  are  thus  preferved,  therefore  few  Perfons  are  at  th 
Flowers  are  loofe,  the  Covers  of  the  Capfules  are  green,  Trouble  to  keep  them,  unlefs  when  the  Seafons  prov' 
and  clofely  armed  with  foft  Spines,  and  the  Seeds  are  fo  bad  as  that  their  Seeds  do  not  ripen,  whereby  th 
fmaller  and  lighter  coloured  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  Species  might  be  loft,  if  the  Plants  are  not  prefervec 
Sort.  through  the  Winter. 

1  he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  from  Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muf 
whence  I  have  feveral  Times  received  the  Seeds.  This  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  about  four  Feet  high;  I  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fnould  be  each  planted  into 
the  lower  Part  is  purplifh,  and  the  upper  of  a  deep  feparate  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plungec 
green  ;  the  Joints  of  this  are  pretty  far  afunder  ;  the  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  therr 
Leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  are  until  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which  they  muft 
paler  on  their  under ;  they  are  not  fo  deeply  divided  as  have  a  great  Share  pf  free  Air,  when  the  Seafon  is 
home  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are  more  regularly  fawed,  I  mild,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  tall,  and  be  very 
the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  large.  The  male  Flowers  I  weak  ;  and  as  thefe  Plants  grow  very  faft,  their  Roots 
have  more  Stamina,  and  their  Summits  are  yellow;  the  will  in  a  fhort  Time  fill  the  Pots ;  therefore  they  fhould 
Capfules  are  oval  and  rough,  but  have  no  Spines ;  the  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots  filled  with  the  like  frefh  Earth, 
Seeds  are  fmall,  and  of  a  brown  Colour.  I  and  toward  the  latter  End  of  May,  when  the  Seafon  isj 
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they  may  be  hardened  to  endure  the  open  Air 
sgrees ;  and  then  if  fome  of  the  Plants  are  fhaken 
f  the  Pots,  and  planted  out  into  a  very  rich  Bor- 
and  in  dry  Weather  duly  watered,  they  will  grow 
ery  large  Size,  particularly  the  firft  and  fifth  Sorts, 
i  I  have  feen  upward  of  ten  Feet  high  in  one  Sea- 
and  thefe  Plants  have  produced  a  great  Quantity 
owers  and  Seeds  *,  but  if  you  intend  to  preferve 
f  the  Plants  through  the  Winter,  they  muft  not 
mted  in  the  full  Ground,  becaufe  after  their  Roots 
been  widely  extended,  there  will  be  no  tranfplant- 
lem  with  Safety  ;  therefore  the  bell  Way  is  to 
hem  into  larger  Pots  from  Time  to  Time,  as  their 
3  lhall  require,  placing  them  in  the  open  Air  during 
ummer  Seafon  in  fome  warm  Situation,  where  they 
emain  until  Oblober,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
he  Houfe  with  other  exotick  Plants,  obferving  to 
them  fparingly  in  Winter,  and  alfo  to  admit  the 
\ir  in  mild  Weather  ;  for  they  only  require  to  be 
fted  from  Froft  and  cold  Winds,  fo  that  they  will 
re  the  Winter  in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  without  any 
tion  of  artificial  Warmth. 

lefe  Plants  deferve  a  Place  in  every  curious  Gar- 
or  the  lingular  Beauty  of  their  Leaves  (notwith- 
ing  their  Flowers  make  no  great  Appearance),  ef- 
lly  thofe  Sorts  which  may  be  propagated  every 
from  Seeds,  becaufe  thofe  Perfons  who  have  no 
n-houfe  to  place  them  into  in  Winter,  may  culti- 
them  as  other  annual  Plants  3  amongft  which  thefe, 

;  placed  either  in  Pots  or  Borders,  afford  an  agree- 
Variety;  but  it  mull  be  obferved,  as  thefe  are 
growing  Plants,  never  to  place  them  too  near 
Plants  of  lefs  Growth,  becaufe  thefe  will  over- 
anddeftroy  them  ;  and  thofe  which  are  planted  in 
Ihould  be  allowed  Room  for  their  Roots  to  ex- 
and  muft  be  frequently  watered,  otherwife  they 
lot  grow  very  large. 

le  Inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indies  draw  an  Oil  from 
leeds  of  thefe  Plants,  which  ferves  for  the  Ufe  of 
Lamps ;  and  as  the  Plants  come  up  as  Weeds  in 
warm  Countries,  fo  they  are  at  no  Trouble  to 
rate  the  Plants,  but  employ  their  Negroes  to  col¬ 
lie  Seeds  from  the  Plants  which  grow  naturally, 
eby  they  are  furnilhed  with  the  Oil  at  a  fmall  Ex- 
e.  This  Oil  is  good  to  kill  Lice  in  Children’s 
Is. 

re  Seeds  of  the  firft  Sort  is  the  Cataputia  major  of 
hops  ;  thefe  have  been  formerly  given  by  fome  Per- 
to  purge  watery  Humours,  which  they  do  both 
trd  and  downward  with  great  Violence,  fo  that  at 
nt  thefe  Seeds  are  rarely  ufed. 

IPENING  of  FRUIT. 

The  Method  of  producing  Early  Fruits. 

order  to  have  early  Fruit,  a  Wall  Ihould  be  eredl- 
en  Feet  high,  and  in  Length  according  to  the 
iber  of  Trees  intended  for  three  Years  forcing; 
VIethod  of  conftrudling  thefe  Walls,  is  fully  ex- 
led  under  the  Article  Wall. 

his  being  done,  a  Border  may  be  marked  out  about 
Feet  wide  on  the  South  Side  of  it,  and  fome  Scant- 
>  of  Wood,  about  four  Inches  thick,  muft  be  faft- 
to  the  Ground  in  a  ftrait  Line  on  the  Outfide  of 
Border,  to  reft  the  Glafs  Lights  upon ;  which 
its  are  to  Hope  backward  to  the  Wall,  to  Ihelter 
IjFruit  as  there  lhall  be  Occafion. 
ars  about  four  Inches  wide,  cut  out  of  the  whole 
,  muft  be  placed  between  thefe  Glaffes,  fo  that  the 
hts  may  reft  on  them.  There  muft  alfo  be  a  Door 
ed  to  the  Profile  of  the  Frame  at  each  End,  that  it 
be  opened  at  either  of  the  Ends,  according  as  the 
id  blows. 

he  Frame  before-mentioned  Ihould  be  madefo,  that 
n  the  firft  Part  has  been  forced,  the  Frame  may  be 
red  the  next  Year  forward,  and  the  fucceeding  Year 
rard  again,  fo  that  the  Trees  will  be  forced  every 
I  Year;  and  having  two  Years  to  recover  them¬ 
es,  will  continue  ftrong  for  many  Years, 
hefe  Trees  Ihould  be  well  grown  before  they  are 
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forced,  otherwife  they  will  foon  be  deftroyed  ;  and  the 
Fruit  produced  on  grown  Trees  will  be  much  fairer  and 
better  tailed,  than  on  frefh  planted  Trees. 

The  Fruit  that  may  be  planted  in  thefe  Frames  are  ; 

The  Avant,  the  Albemarle ,  the  Early  Newington ,  and 
Brown  Nutmeg  Peaches. 

Mr.  Fairchild's  Early,  the  Elriige  and  Newington 
Ne&arines ;  the  Mafculine  Apricot ;  the  May  Duke 
and  May  Cherry. 

As  for  Grapes,  the  White  and  Black  Sweet-water. 

Goofeberries  ;  the  Dutch  White,  the  Dutch  Early 
Green,  and  the  Walnut  Goofeberries. 

Currants ;  the  large  Dutch  White,  the  large  Dutch 
Red  Currants. 

It  has  been  found  by  Experience,  that  the  Trees  will 
be  injured,  if  the  Heat  be  applied  before  January  ;  and 
that  the  Time  for  applying  the  Heat  for  bringing  either 
Duke  or  May  Cherries,  is  about  the  Begining  pf  that 
Month,  and  applying  Heat  at  the  fame  Time  would 
do  for  Apricots  ;  fo  that  the  Mafculine  Apricot  will  by 
the  Begining  of  March  be  as  large  as  Duke  Cherries, 
and  will  be  ripe  by  the  Begining  of  May. 

Cherries  thus  forced  will  not  hold  fo  well  as  Apri¬ 
cots,  though  the  former  will  laft,  perhaps,  for  feven 
Years  in  good  Plight,  but  Apricots  will  thrive  and  pro- 
fper  thus  many  Years. 

Fairchild's  Early  Netftarine  commonly  ripens  about 
the  End  of  May,  if  they  are  forced  at  the  fame  Time, 
and  the  Brugnon  Nedlarine  will  follow  that.  As  to  the 
forward  Sorts  of  Plums,  they  ripen  about  the  latter 
End  of  May. 

Goofeberries  will  produce  green  Fruit  fit  for  Tarts  in 
March ,  and  probably  will  ripen  about  the  Begining  or 
Middle  of  April  at  the  fartheft. 

Currants  might,  by  the  fame  Heat  that  brings  Cher¬ 
ries  in  April ,  be  forced  to  produce  ripe  Fruit  at  the 
fame  Time,  if  not  fooner. 

As  for  the  Diftance  of  thefe  Trees  one  from  another, 
it  need  not  be  fo  great  as  is  diredled  for  thofe  planted 
in  the  open  Air,  becaufe  they  will  never  fhoot  fo  vigo- 
roufly  nor  laft  fo  long,  therefore  eight  or  nine  Feet  will 
be  fufficient. 

The  higher  Parts  of  the  Wall  being  furnilhed  with 
Apricots,  Cherries,  Nedlarines,  Peaches,  and  Plums, 
the  lower  fmall  Space  between  them  may  be  filled  up 
with  Currants,  Goofeberries,  and  Rofes. 

The  Trees  againft  that  Part  of  the  Wall  which  is  de- 
figned  for  forcing,  Ihould  be  pruned  as  foon  as  their 
Leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  the  Buds  on  the  Branches 
which  are  left  may  be  benefited,  by  receiving  all  the 
Nourilhment  of  the  Branches,  whereby  they  will  be¬ 
come  turgid  and  ftrong,  by  the  Time  the  Walls  are 
heated. 

As  to  the  Nailing  of  thefe  Trees. 

Every  Branch  or  Shoot  muft  be  laid  as  clofe  to  the 
Wall  as  can  be  ;  for  the  Fruit  which  is  near  the  Wall 
will  be  ripe  a  Month  fooner,  than  thofe  that  lie  but 
four  Inches  from  it. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  the  Tops  of  fuch  Trees 
have  Bloffoms  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  before  the  Bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  fometimes  one  Branch  has  been  full  of  Blof¬ 
foms,  when  there  have  been  half  a  Score  or  more 
Branches  of  the  fame  Tree,  which  have  not  Hired  till 
the  Fruit  of  the  firft  Bloffoms  has  been  almoft  grown, 
notwithftanding  which  the  Tree  has  done  very  well ; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  Thing  for  fuch  Trees  to  have 
Fruit  ripening  upon  them  for  near  three  Months  con¬ 
tinually. 

As  for  Goofeberries  ;  thofe  Plants  which  are  planted 
in  thefe  Frames,  Ihould  be  fuch  as  have  fpread  ;  and 
when  as  many  Shoots  have  been  nailed  to  the  Wall  as 
may  conveniently  be  done,  others  may  be  left  at  a  Di¬ 
ftance  from  it,  to  fucceed  them  in  ripening. 

If  they  are  taken  up  in  Autumn,  and  properly  ma¬ 
naged,  they  will  bear  Fruit  the  firft  Year,  as  well  as  if 
they  had  not  been  tranfplanted,  but  thefe  feldom  laft: 
longer  than  one  Year. 

The  Currants  may  be  ordered  after  the  fame  Manner, 
and  alfo  the  Rofes ;  and  the  belt  Kind  of  Rofe  for  this 
Purpofe,  is  the  Monthly  Rofe,  which  ought  always  to 
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be  toped  about  the  End  of  July  or  the  Begining  of  An- 
guf,  to  make  them  put  out  a  good  Number  of  Flower 

Suds. 

As  to  the  laying  thfe  Dung  to  the  Wall  : 

The  Dung,  before  it  be  laid  to  the  Back  of  the  Wall, 
fhould  be  thrown  up  in  a  Heap,  and  lie  for  fome  Days, 
then  turned  over  that  it  may  yield  an  equal  Heat  every 
where,  and  be  conflant. 

When  it  has  been  thus  prepared,  it  fhould  be  laid 
about  four  Feet  thick. at  the  Bale,  and  fo  Hoping,  till 
it  has  but  two  Feet  wide  at  the  Top.- 

It  fhould  be  laid  at  firft  within  four  Inches  of  the  Top 
of  the  Wall,  for  it  will  fink  two  Feet  in  fix  Weeks 
Time  ;  and  then  fome  frefh  Dung  muft  be  laid,  becaufe 
the  firft  Fleat  will  not  do  more  than  fwell  the  Buds  of 
the  Trees,  or  bring  them  to  flower. 

But,  according  as  the  Frofts  fhall  have  happened  to 
have  had  more  or  lefs  Influence  over  the  Buds,  this  will 
happen  fooner  or  later. 

If  thefe  Trees  be  covered  with  the  Glafies  a  Month 
before  the  Dung  is  laid  againft  the  Wall,  it  will  contri¬ 
bute  very  much  to  forward  their  bloffoming ;  for  though 
their  Bloflorns  will  not  be  deftroyed  by  the  Frofts,  yet 
the  more  the  Frofts  come  at  them,  they  will  both  be 
the  drier  and  more  hard  to  open. 

If  the  Weather  be  tolerably  mild,  the  Trees  ought 
not  to  be  hindered  from  the  Benefit  of  the  Showers  till 
the  Buds  begin  to  ftir  ;  but  afterwards  the  GlafTes  fhould 
be  kept  conftantly  over  them,  till  the  Influence  of  the 
Sun  is  fomething  confiderable. 

But  the  Doors  which  are  at  each  End  of  the  Frame, 
fhould  in  the  mean  Time  be  fet  open,  when  the  Wind 
does  not  blow  too  lharp,  and  the  Sun  fhines  any  Thing 
warm  ;  and  if  this  does  not  happen  in  the  Space  of  a 
Fortnight,  then  the  Doors  at  both  Ends  may  be  open¬ 
ed,  and  Mats  of  Bafs  or  Canvas  fhould  be  hung  up  over 
the  Door  Ways  to  correct  the  Winds,  and  give  the  Air 
Leave  to  circulate  in  the  Frames. 

As  for  Cherries ;  about  three  Changes  of  Dung  will 
be  fufficient  to  bring  them  to  a  due  Ripenefs  in  April, 
fuppofing  each  Parcel  remains  a  Month  at  the  Back  of 
the  Walk 

But  as  for  Apricots,  Grapes,  Nectarines,  Peaches, 
and  Plums,  if  April  proves  cold,  the  forcing  Heat  muft 
be  continued  till  May  is  fettled  ;  but  fome  of  the  GlafTes 
fhould  be  opened  in  the  Morning  in  March  and  April , 
when  the  Wind  is  ftill  and  the  Sun  warm  *,  and  they 
fhould  be  permited  to  receive  the  Showers  that  fall, 
while  the  Fruit  is  growing  ;  but  while  they  are  in  blof- 
fom,  no  Rain  fhould  come  near  them,  becaufe,  if  there 
fhould  be  any  Moifture  lodged  in  the  Bofom  of  the 
Flowers,  and  the  Sun  fhould  fhine  hot  through  the 
Glafies,  it  would  be  apt  to  deftroy  them. 

The  Dung  that  comes  from  thefe  Frames,  having 
loft  its  Heat,  may  be  laid  in  Heaps  to  rot  for  the  meli¬ 
orating  of  ftubborn  Grounds  •,  or  if  it  is  thrown  in 
Heaps  and  mixed  with  new  Dung,  it  will  ferment  again, 
and  may  be  ufed  for  hot  Beds. 

Another  Thing  which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  plant¬ 
ing  Fruit  in  thefe  Frames  is,  to  plant  thofe  Fruits  which 
come  forward  together,  and  thofe  which  come  late  by 
themfelves,  becaufe  it  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  forward 
Fruit,  to  give  them  any  more  Heat  when  they  have 
done  bearing,  when  at  the  fame  Time  the  latter  Fruits 
fet  amongft  them  may  require  more  Heat,  and  to  be 
continued  longer,  fome  of  them,  perhaps,  requiring 
an  artificial  Heat  till  May. 

There  may  alfo  a  Row  or  two  of  fcarlet  Strawberries 
be  planted  near  to  the  Back  .of  this  Frame,  and  thefe 
you  may  expeft  will  be  ripe  by  the  End  of  March ,  or 
Begining  of  April. 

As  for  the  Vines,  they  may  probably  be  brought  to 
blofiom  in  April,  and  have  ripe  Grapes  in  June. 

There  may  alfo  be  here  and  thefe  planted  a  monthly 
Rofe  Tree,  and  Hyacinths,  Jonquils,  Narciflufes,  Po- 
lyanthufes,  alfo  early  Tulips  might  be  planted  in  the 
Borders: 

The  Method  of  forcing  of  Fruit  Trees  by  the  Help 
of  Fire  Walls,  is  fully  treated  under  the  Article  of 

Walls , 
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The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  and  is 
pofed  of  four  oval,  concave ,  coloured  Leaves.  TbeP.  ■ 
has  no  Petals ,  it  has  eight  Stamina,  which  are  longer 
the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  fmall  oval  Summits 
large  roundijh  Germen fupporting  a  floor t  Style,  crown 
an  cbtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns' 
roundijh  Berry  feting  in  the  Empalement,  including  • 
hard  Seed. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  byF 
Plunder ,  who  difeovered  thefe  Plants  in  Americ. 
Honour  of  Augufeus  Quirinus  Rivinus,  a  famous  Bo: 
of  Leipfeck,  who  publifiied  two  Volumes  of  Plan 
Folio,  in  which  the  Figures  of  the  Plants  areengr 
on  Copper  Plates.  Thefe  were  publifhed  in  1690, 

Dr.  Linnaeus  has  applied  the  Title  of  this  Gent 
the  Solanoides  of  Tournefort,  but  this  is  totally  diffi 
from  Plumier’s,  Plants ;  and  the  Doctor  has  charged 
ther  Plunder  with  an  Error  in  the  engraving  of  the  ( 
rafters  of  this  Genus  with  eight  Stamina,  inftea 
four,  whereas  Plumief s  Plants  have  fo  many  Stam 
but  the  Plant  which  the  Doctor  has  applied  to  this 
tie,  has  but  four.  Therefore  the  Miftake  is  the  I 
tor’s,  and  not  Father  PlumieAs. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  II 1  vi  n  1  a  folds  lanceolatis  petiolatis  integerrimis 
fruticofo  ramofo.  Rivinia  with  Spear-lhaped  entire  Le 
having  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  fhrubby  branching  St 
This  is  the  Rivinia  humilis  racemofa,  baccis  punt 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  48.  Dwarf  branching  Rivinia  with  i 
let-coloured  Berries,  fometimes  called  Currant  Trc 

2.  Rivinia  fcandens racemofa,  amplis folani foliis, 
cis  violaceis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  48.  Climbing  brand 
Rivinia ,  with  Nightfhade  Leaves,  and  Violet-coloi 
Berries,  commonly  called  Hoopwith  in  the  Weft-In, 

The  firft  Sort  rifes  with  fhrubby  Stalks  about 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  Branc 
covered  wkh  a  gray  fpoted  Bark,  and  garnilhed  \ 
Spear-lhaped  entire  Leaves  ftanding  upon  long  fler 
Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  lc 
and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  ate 
End  •,  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  -  and  pri 
thick  Confluence,  ftanding  alternate,  at  pretty  g; 
Diftances  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produ 
in  long  Bunches  from  the  Side  and  at  the  End  of 
Branches,  each  ftanding  upon  a  flender  Foot  Stalk . 
half  an  Inch  long ;  thefe  have  no  Petals,  but  their  E 
palements  are  of  a  fcarlet  Colour  ;  within  thefe  are  fi 
ated  eight  Stamina,  which  are  longer  than  the  Emp; 
ment,  terminated  by  fmall  oval  Summits ;  in  the  C 
ter  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Germen,  terminating  ir 
Point,  fupporting  a  fhort  Style.  The  Germen  turn, 
a  roundifh  Berry  with  a  thin  Pulp,  furrounding 
roundifh  hard  Seed  ;  thefe  Berries  are  of  a  fcarlet 
lour  when  ripe,  and  afterward  change  to  a  purp 
they  are  by  the  Inhabitants  called  Currants,  but 
generally  efteemed  poifonous. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  with  a  climbing  woody  St 
to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet,  covered  with  a  darkg 
Bark,  and  is  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fiiaped  Lear 
near  three  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  bro 
ftanding  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmooth  : 
entire.  The  Flowers  come  out- in  long  Bunches  fr 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  and  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
the  other,  and  are  fucceeded  by  blue  Berries  about 
fame  Size  as  thofe  of  the  former.  This  Sort  grows 
rurally  in  Antigua,  from  whence  I  have  received 
Seeds ;  it  was  alfo  found  growing  at  the  Havannah, 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  found  the  firft  growing 
Jamaica. 

They  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  rem 
long  in  the  Ground  before  they  vegetate  ;  I  have  1 
them  lie  two  Years  before  the  Plants  have  appeared, 
they  never  rife  the  fame  Year  the  Seeds  are  fown. 

Thefe  Berries  muft  be  procured  from  die  Count 
where  they  naturally  grow,  anti  when  they  arri 
fhould  be  fown  in-  Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth, 
plunged  ifito  a  moderate  hot  Bed.  If  this  happens 
in  the  Autumn,  or  in  Winter,  the  Pots  muft 
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unged  into  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Stove,  but  if  in  the 
,ring,  they  may  be  plunged  in  a  common  hot  Bed  un- 
r  a  Frame.  The  Earth  mult  be  moiftened  frequently 
Summer  to  promote  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seeds, 
it  as  they  will  not  come  up  the  fame  Year,  fo  the  Pots 
ould  be  removed  into  the  Stove  before  Winter,  and 
unged  into  the  Tan  Bed;  during  the  Winter  Seafon, 
e  Earth  muft  be  fometimes  refrefhed,  but  mull  not 
:  too  moift.  In  the  Spring  the  Pots  may  be  taken  out 
"the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring 
?  the  Plants ;  but  if  they  fhould  not  then  rife,  the 
arth  muft  not  be  dilturbed,  becaufe  the  Plants  may  i 
>me  up  the  following  Seafon. 

When  the  Plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove,  ’ 
ey  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmali 
ot,  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
3t  Bed,  obferving  to  lhade  them  from  the  Sun  till 
iey  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  muft  be 
eated  in  the  fame  Way  as  Other  Plants  from  the  fame 
ountries. 

Thefe  Plants  are  tender,  fo  cannot  be  preferved  in 
us  Country,  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  Stove, 
pecially  while  they  are  young ;  but  when  they  have 
Dtained  Strength,  they  will  live  in  a  moderate  Warmth 
i  Winter,  and  in  Summer  they  may  be  removed  into 
ie  open  Air,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  Situation, 
here  they  may  remain  for  near  three  Months  in  the 
armeft  Part  of  Summer:  During  the  Winter  Seafon, 
lefe  Plants  fhould  be  fparingly  watered,  for  as  they 
row  naturally  on  a  dry  Soil,  fo  much  Wet  will  de- 
roy  them,  especially  in  cold  Weather. 

They  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  fo  make  a  Va- 
ety  in  the  Stove  in  Winter,  and  when  they  flower, 
lake  a  fine  Appearance,  though  their  Flowers  are  but 
nail ;  for  as  they  are  produced  in  long  Bunches,  from 
mod  every  Joint  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fo 
ie  whole  Plant  is  well  adorned  during  their  Conti- 
uance  ;  and  if  they  do  produce  Fruit,  as  that  will  re- 
lain  long  before  it  is  ripe,  fo  their  Beauty  will  be  of 
inger  Duration. 

ROBINIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  775.  Pfeudoacacia.  Lourn. 
ijl.  R.  H.  649.  Lab.  417.  Ealfe  Acacia, 

The  Char  alders  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  finally  of  one  Leaf, 
nd  divided  into  four  Parts ,  the  three  under  Segments  be¬ 
rg  narrow,  but  the  upper  one  is  broad.  Lhe  Flower  is  of 
be  Pea  Bloom  Kind':  Lhe  Standard  is  large ,  roundifh,  ob- 
tfe,  and  fpreads  open.  Lhe  two  Wings  are  oval ,  and 
zvejhort  Appendixes  which  are  obtufe.  Lhe  Keel  is  round - 
h,  comprefjed ,  obtufe,  and  is  extended  the  Length  of  the 
7ings.  In  the  Center  is  fituatcd  ten  Stamina ,  nine  of 
hem  being  joined  together ,  and  the  other  ft  an  ding  fingle , 
rrminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  It  hath  an  oblong  cylin- 
rical  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a 
airy  Stigma  ;  thefe  are  inclo fed  by  the  Keel.  Lhe  Germen 
fterward  becomes  an  oblong  comprejfed  Pod ,  inclofing  Kid- 
ey-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedtion 
f  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
3lants  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bo¬ 
dies.  Lournefort  places  it  in  the  third  Sedlion  of  his 
wenty-fecond  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Lrees  and  Shrubs 
vith  a  Butterfly  Flower,  whofe  Leases  are  for  the  mofl 
art  placed  by  Pairs  along  the  Mid-rib. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Robinia  pedunculis  racemofis ,  foliis  imp  ari- pinna - 
is.  Hort.  JJpfal.  212.  Robinia  with  Foot  Stalks  fup- 
Jorting  long  Bunches  of  Flowers,  and  unequal  winged 
-eaves.  This  is  the  Pfeudoacacia  vulgaris.  Lourn.  Inf. 
?.  H.  649.  Common  Ballard  Acacia,  or  American  Aca - 
da,  called  in  America  Loculi  Tree. 

2.  Robinia  pedunculis  racemofis ,  foliis  imparl  pinna- 
is,  leguminibus  echinatis.  Robinia  with  Foot  Stalks  fup- 
)orting  long  Bunches  of  Flowers,  unequal  winged 
-eaves,  and  pricldy  Pods.  This  is  the  Pfeudoacacia 
Americana,  filiquis  echinatis.  Boerh.  lnd.  alt.  11. 39.  Ame- 
’ican  Acacia  with  prickly  Pods. 

3.  Robinia  foliis  imparirpinnatis,  foliolis  ovatis ,  ra¬ 
nis  pedunculifqtie  bifpidis.  Robinia  with  unequal  winged 
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Leaves  having  oval  Lobes,  and  the  Branches  and  Foot 
Stalks  ot  the  flowers  armed  with  flinging  Spines.  This 
is  the  Pfeudoacacia  hifpida,  fionbus  refeis.  Catefb.  Car.  3. 
p.  20.  Stinging  falfe  Acacia,  with  a  Rofe-coloured 
Flower. 

4.  Robinia  folds  impari- pinnat is,  foliolis  ovatis  dcu- 
minatis,  ram\s  nodofis  glabris,  pedunculis  racemofis.  Ro¬ 
binia  with  unequal  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are 
oval  and  acute-pointed,  knebed  iinooth  Branches,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches.  This  is  the  Pfeudo¬ 
acacia  fore  rofeo.  Plum.  Cat.  Baflard  Acacia  with  a 
Rofe-coloured  Flower. 

5.  Robinia  foliis  impart -pinna  its ,  foliolis  oblongc- 
ovatis ,  pedunculis  racemofis  confertis.  Robinia  with  un¬ 
equal  winged  Leaves  having  oblong  oval  Lobes,  and 
Foot  Stalks  with  long  Bunches  of  Flowers  growing  in 
Cluflers.  This  is  the  Pfeudoacacia  arborea  floribus  ra¬ 
cemofis,  filiquis  comprejfis  glabris.  Houft.  Mff.  Tree- like 
Ballard  Acacia,  with  Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches, 
and  flat  fmooth  Pods. 

6.  Robinia  foliis  impari -pinnatis ,  foliolis  obverse-ova - 
tis,  racemis  aggregatis  axillaribus ,  leguminibus  membra- 
naceo-tetragonis.  Robinia  with  unequal  winged  Leaves, 
vhofe  Lobes  are  obverfely  oval,  long  Bunches  of  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Cluflers  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches, 
and  Pods  having  four-winged  Membranes.  This  ii 
cue  Pfeudoacacia  filiquis  alatis.  Plum.  Cat.  1  9.  Falfe  Aca¬ 
cia  with  winged  Pods.  Linnaeus  titles  it  Erythfina  foliis 
pinnatis ,  leguminibus  membranaceo-tetragonis.  Sp.  Plant . 
707.  Coral  Tree  with  winged  Leaves  and  Pods,  having 
four  membranaceous  Wings. 

7 .  Robinia  foliis  duplicate  -pinnatis,  foliolis  ovatis  fef- 
filibus,  floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus.  Robinia  with  doubly- 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  Mid-rib,  and  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the 
Branches.  This  is  the  Pfeudoacacia  fore  pyramidal  0  coc- 
cineo .  Plum.  Cat.  19.  Falfe  Acacia  With  a  fcarlet-co- 
loured  pyramidal  Flower. 

8.  Robinia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  oppofi- 

tis,  racemis  axillaribus  pedunculis  longioribus.  Robinia 
with  winged  Leaves  having  Spear-fliaped  Lobes  placed 
oppofite,  and  long  Bunches  of  Flowers  on  the  Sides  of 
the  Branches,  and  longer  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Pfeudoacacia  fraxini  folio,  floribus  violaceis.  Plum.  Cat.  19. 
Falfe  Acacia  with  an  Afii  Leaf  and  Violet-coloured 
Flowers.  f 

9 .  Robinia  foliis  impari  pinnatis ,  foliolis  oblongis  acu- 
minatis,  racemis  axillaribus ,  leguminibus  oblongo-ovatis . 
Robinia  with  unequal  winged  Leaves,  having  oblong 
acute-pointed  Lobes,  and  Bunches  of  Flowers  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Pfeu¬ 
doacacia  iati folia,  filiquis  latis.  Houfl.  Falfe  Acacia  with 
broad  Leaves  and  Pods. 

10.  Robinia  pedunculis  fimplicibus,  foliis  quaternatis 
petiolatis.  Hort.  Upf  212.  Robinia  with  fingle  Foot 
Stalks,  and  Leaves  growing  by  Fours  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
This  is  the  Afpalathus  frutefeens  major  latifolius,  cortice 
aureo.  Am.  Ruth.  283.  Greater  broad-leaved  fhrubby 
Afpalathus ,  with  a  golden  Bark. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Acacia,  which  is  a  Na¬ 
tive  of  North  America  ;  the  Seeds  of  this  were  firft 
brought  to  Paris  from  Canada  by  Monf.  Robine,  and 
foon  after  the  Seeds  were  brought  from  Virginia  to  Eng-, 
land,  and  the  Trees  were  raifed  in  feveral  Gardens, 
which  for  fome  Years,  while  young,  were  in  great 
Efteem  *,  but  as  they  grew  larger,  their  Branches  were 
frequently  broken  by  flrong  Winds  in  the  Summer, 
which  rendered  them  unfightly,  fo  that  for  feveral  Years 
they  were  feldom  planted  in  Gardens  but  of  late  Years 
it  is  become  fafhionable  again,  and  great  Numbers  of 
the  Trees  have  been  raifed  in  mofl  Parts  of  England, 
and  there  are  few  Gardens  in  which  there  are  not  fome 
of  thefe  Trees  planted. 

This  Sort  grows  to  a  very  large  Size  in  America , 
where  the  Wood  is  much  valued  for  its  Duration  ;  mofl 
of  the  Houfes  which  were  built  at  Bofion  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  upon  the  firft  Settling  of  the  Englifh,  was  with  this 
Timber,  which  continues  very  found  at  this  Time. 

It  grows  very  faft  while  young,  fo  that  in  two^  or 
three  Years  from  Seed,  the  Plants  are  eight  or  ten  Feet 
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high  *  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  Shoots  of  this 
Tree,  fix  or  eight  Feet  long  in  one  Summer.  The 
Branches  are  armed  with  ftrong  crooked  Thorns,  and 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  eight  or  ten 
Pair  ol  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they 
are  of  a  bright  green,  entire,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Mid¬ 
rib.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  in  pretty  long  Bunches,  hanging  downward 
like  thole  of  Laburnum ,  each  Flower  ftanding  on  a  (len¬ 
der  Foot  Stalk.  They  are  of  the  Butterfly  or  Pea  Blof- 
fom  Kind,  are  white,  and  fmell  very  fweet.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  June ,  and  when  the  Trees  are  well  charged  with 
Flowers,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance,  and  their  CD- 
dour  perfumes  the  circumambient  Air ;  but  they  are  of 
fhort  Duration,  feldom  continuing  more  than  one  Week 
in  Beauty  •,  after  the  Flowers  fade,  the  Germen  become 
oblong  compreffed  Pods,  which  in  warm  Seafons  come 
to  Perfection  in  England  ;  thefe  ripen  pretty  late  in  the 
Autumn. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  do  not  come  out  till  late  in 
the  Spring,  and  they  fall  off  pretty  early  in  the  Autumn, 
which  renders  it  .lefs  valuable  than  it  would  otherwife 
be,  were  their  Leaves  to  come  out  early  in  the  Spring. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  lefs  common  than  the  firft.  There 
/■was  a  large  Tree  of  this  Kind  fome  Years,  growing  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Bifhop  of  London  at  Fulham ,  which 
produced  Plenty  of  Seeds.  The  Pods  of  this  Sort  are 
much  fhorter,  and  clofely  befet  with  fhort  Prickles, 
but  in  other  RefpeCts  agrees  with  the  firft  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  where  it 
fometimes  rifes  to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet,  but  in 
England  at  prefent  it  feems  to  be  of  low  Growth  •,  the 
Branches  fpread  out  near  the  Ground,  and  produce  their 
Flowers  very  young,  which  is  a  fure  Sign  of  its  not 
growing  tall  here.  The  Branches  of  this  Tree,  and  al- 
fo  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  are  clofely  armed 
with  fmall  brown  Spines,  like  fome  Sorts  of  Rofes  ; 
the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  their 
Lobes  are  larger  and  rounder.  The  Flowers  come  out 
in  Bunches  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  laro-er  and 
of  a  deep  Rofe  Colour.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time 
with  the  firft,  but  has  not  as  yet  produced  any  Pods  in 
England. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  fent  the  Seeds.  This  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  woody  Stem,  to  the  Height  of  thirty  or 
forty  Feet,  fending  out  many  ftrong  Branches  on  every 
Side,  which  have  large  fwelling  Knots,  and  are  clofely 
garnifhed  with  Angle  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  eight 
or  nine  Pair  of  oval  Lobes  ending  in  Points,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one  •,  thefe  are  curioiffly  marked  with 
purple  Spots  on  their  under  Side,  which  appear  faintly 
on  their  upper.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long- 
clofe  Spikes,  ftanding  almoft  eredl ;  they  are  about 
half  the  Size  of  the  Flowers  of  the  laft  Sort,  and  are  of 
a  flne  Rofe  Colour. 

The  flfth  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Cam- 
peachy  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjtoun  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody 
branching  Stalk  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high  ;  the  old 
Branches  are  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark,  but  the 
young  Shoots  and  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are 
covered  with  an  Ii on-coloured  Down  ;  the  Leaves  are 
unequally  winged,  the  Lobes  are  oblong,  obtufe,  and 
of  a  pretty  thick  Confiftence  ;  they  are  fmooth  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  have  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  on  their 
under  Side.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at.  the  End  of 
the  Branches  in  long  clofe  Bunches,  there  are  Ax  or  fe- 
ven  of  them  gathered  together  in  Clufters.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  but  fmall,  and  are  of  a  yellowifli  red  Colour ; 
the  Pods  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  Arft  Sort. 

The  Axth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  where  the 
Inhabitants  give  it  the  Appellation  of  Dogwood.  This 
hath  a  ftrong  woody  Stem,  which  rifes  forty  Feet  hmh, 
and  divides  into  many  Branches,  which  are  covered 
with  a  dark  brown  fpoted  Bark,  and  garnilhed  with  un¬ 
equal  winged  Leaves,  compoled  of  three  or  four  Pair 
of  obverfe  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ; 
they  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  over,  fmooth  on  their 
upper  Side,  but  are  veined  on  their  under  Side,  which 
are  ol  a  Buff  Colour.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  branch- 
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ing  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  j  thefe 
nerally  appear  at  a  Time  when  the  Trees  are  deftitut?© 
Leaves,  and  as  they  have  large  Clufters  of  Flowers  ai 
every  Joint,  fo  the  Trees  feern  covered  with  them.  Tht 
Bunches  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  are  the  lamt'ft 
and  are  formed  pyramidally.  The  Flowers  are  bui 
fmall,  and  do  not  open  fo  fully  as  thofe  of  the  Arft  Sort 
but  are  of  a  pale  Rofe  Colour,  fo  make  a  ftne  Appear 
ance  •,  thefe  am  fucceeded  by  Pods,  having  four  bW 
membranaceous  Wings  runing  longitudinally  at  the 
four  Corners  of  the  Pods,  and  thefe  join  at  their  Bafe 
covering  the  Pods  entirely;  each  of  the  Pods  contain  ' 
four  or  Ave  oblong  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  feVenth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Plumier,  m  f0me 
of  the  French  Settlements  of  the  Wcjl-Indies,  and  wa< 
found  by  the  late  Dr.  Hsujloun  growing  naturally  at 
Campeachy .  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  Woody  Stem  neat 
thirty  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  fpreadi.ng  Branches  i 
which  are  covered  with  a  light  gray  Bark,  fpoted  with 
white,  and  are  garnifhed  with  double  winged  Leaves 
whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and  Alt  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib  • 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  are 
of  a  pale  green  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are’ 
produced  in  long  loofe  pyramidal  Bunches  toward  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Bunch  having  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  diminilh  ara, 
dually  to  the  Top,  fo  as  to  form  a  Pyramid;  thefe 
Bunches  are  almoft  ereft.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  fcar- 
Jet  Colour,  lomake  a  Ane  Appearance. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  at  Cam 
peachy  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody 
Stem  to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet,  dividing  at  the  Top 
into  feveral  fpreading  Branches,  which  are  covered  with 
a  very  light  gray  Bark,  and  are  garnilhed  with  equal 
winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  ten  or  eleven  Pair  of  oval 
Lobes  placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  the1 
lower  Part  of  the  Branches,  but  thofe  toward  the  End' 
are  covered  with  a  foft  Iron-coloured  Down.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  long  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  blue,  and  ftand  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Pods  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  Arft  Sort,  but  are  downy. 

The  ninth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hou- 
fioun ,  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy.  This  Sort  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  woody  Stem  upward  of  thirty  Feet  high, 
dividing  at  the  Top  into  many  ftrong  Branches,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  dark  grayifti  Bark,  fpoted  with  white,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  Ax  or  fe- 
ven  Pair  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  they 
are  two  Inches  and  a  Flalf  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  broad,  ending  in  a  Point,  of  a  lucid  green  on 
their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  in  long  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  pale  Role  Colour,  and  have 
very  long  Foot  Stalks;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Pods,  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  Inch  and 
a  Half  broad,  fwelling  in  the  Middle,  where  is  lodged 1 
one  or  two  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  and  Lar- 
tary  ;  this  grows  with  a  lhrubby  Stalk  eight  or  ten  Feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  Branches  which  grow  ereef,  ; 
and  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  yellowifli  Bark ;  the  : 
Leaves  have  each  two  Pair  of  oval  pointed  Lobes, 
which  ftand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  ' 
produced  upon  Angle  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out  at  | 
the  Joints  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  yellow,  andihaped  ’> 
like  thofe  of  the  Laburnum ,  but  are  fmaller  ;  thefe  ap-  ; 
pear  in  May ,  and  if  the  Plants  ftand  in  a  moift  Soil  and  J< 
fhady  Situation,  their  Pods  will  fucceed  the  Flowers,  r 
and  the  Seeds  will  ripen  the  End  of  Augujl. 

The  Arft  Sort  is  generally  propagated  in  the  Englijh 
Nurferies,  by  Suckers  taken  from  the  Roots  of  the  old 
Trees,  or  by  cuting  off  fome  of  the  Roots,  and  plant¬ 
ing  them  upon  a  gentle  hot  Bed ;  thefe  will  put  out 
Shoots,  and  become  Plants  ;  but  thefe  are  not  fo  va-  I 
luable  as  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  becaufe 
they  do  not  make  near  fo  great  Progrefs  in  their  Growth,  ^ 
and  are  very  fubjedl  to  fend  forth  many  Suckers  from  & 
their  Roots,  whereby  the  Ground  will  be  Ailed  with  ' 
them  to  a  great  Diftance ;  and  thefe  Suckers  will  draw  ’> 
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the  Nourifhment  from  the  old  Plants,  whereby 
Growth  will  be  greatly  retarded, 
this  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown 
Bed  of  1'ght  Earth,  about  the  latter  End  of  March 
e  Begining  of  April ;  and  if  the  Bed  is  well  ex- 

tto  the  Sun,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  about  five 
Weeks,  and  will  require  no  farther  Care  but  to 
them  clear  from  Weeds.  In  this  Bed  the  Plants 
remain  till  the  following  Spring,  when  they  Ihould 
anfplanted  into  a  Nurfery  about  the  latter  End  of 
:h,} placing  them  in  Rows  at  three  Feet  Diftance 
from  Row,  and  a  Foot  and  a  Half  afunder  in  the 
s.  In  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  two  Years, 
hich  Time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they 
lefio-ned  to  grow;  for  as  thefe  Trees  fend  forth 
tough  Roots,  fo  if  they  ftand  long  unremoved, 
ioots  will  extend  themfelves  to  a  great  Diftance  •, 
ifore  they  muft  be  cut  off  when  the  Plants  are 
planted,  which  fometimes  occafions  their  mif¬ 
fing. 

hefe  Trees  will  grow  well  upon  almoft  every  Soil, 
belt  in  a  light  fandy  Ground,  in  which  they  will 
t  fix  or  eight  Feet  in  one  Year ;  and  while  the 
:s  are  young,  they  make  an  agreeable  Appearance, 
o-  well  furnilhed  with  Leaves ;  but  when  they  are 
Dthe  Branches  being  frequently  broken  by  Winds, 
er  them  unfightly,  efpecially  if  they  ftand  in  an  ex- 
d  Place;  and  when  the  Trees  grow  old,  their 
iches  decay  and  become  very  unfightly,  which  oc- 
ined  their  being  rooted  out  of  feveral  Gardens  fome 
rs  paft.  This  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of 
uft  Tree  in  America ,  and  there  are  Quantities  of 
Seeds  annually  fent  to  England  with  that  Title. 

'he  fecond  Sort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
Bril,  and  the  Trees  grow  to  the  fame  Size. 

'he  third  Sort  is  at  prelent  fcarce  in  the  Gardens 
it  London ,  but  in  Devonfhire  it  is  in  greater  Plenty, 
re  the  Inhabitants  give  it  the  Title  of  Rafpberry 
it,  from  the  young  Shoots  being  covered  with  briftly 
rs  like  the  Rafpberry  Plants ;  this  does  not  produce 
Is  in  England,  fo  it  is  propagated  by  cuting  off  Part 
:he  Roots,  and  planting  them  upon  a  gentle  hot 
,  where  they  will  put  out  Fibres  and  Shoots,  and 
ime  new  Plants.  This  Sort  Ihould  have  a  warmer 
ation  than  the  two  former,  _  though  the  ordinary 
iters  in  this  Country  never  injure  it,  but  in  very  fe- 
:  Winters  their  young  Shoots  are  fometimes  killed 
xpofed  Places.  It  loves  a  light  moift  Soil. 

’he  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth, _  and  ninth 
:s,  are  tender,  fo  cannot  be  maintained  in  England, 
:fs  they  are  placed  in  a  Stove  in  Winter.  Thefe  are 
)agated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the 
intries  where  they  naturally  grow,  for  they  do  not 
duce  any  here ;  thefe  Ihould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots 
dwith  Earth  from  the  Kitchen  Garden,  and  plunged 
)  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  if  the  Seeds  are  good, 
Plants  will  appear  in  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months ; 
en  thefe  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  care- 
y  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  their  Roots  feparated  ; 
n  each  Plant  fhould  be  put  into  a  fmall  Pot,  filled 
h  the  like  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of 
nners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  till  they  have 
en  new  Root,  and  then  they  muft  have  the  fame 
;atment  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame 
untries. 

While  the  Plants  are  young,  they  are  more  tender 
n  afterward,  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  them 
the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove  the  two  firft  Years,  but 
en  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may  be  kept jn 
dry  Stove  of  a  temperate  Heat  in  Winter,  and  in 
:  Summer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  a 
ltered  Situation  ;  with  this  Management  I  have  kept 
eral  of  the  Species,  fome  of  which  have  produced 
>wers  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  and  fome  of  the  Sorts  I 
fe  propagated  by  Cutings. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
fown  in  a  fhady  Situation  in  Autumn,  and  then  the 
ints  will  come  up  the  following  Spring ;  but  if  the 
:ds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  feldom  rife  the 
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fame  Seafon.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  frorri 
Weeds  till  Autumn,  when;  if  the  Plants  have  made  any 
Progrefs,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  North  Bor¬ 
der,  at  about  fix  Inches  Diftance;  where  they  may 
grow  two  Years,  arid  then  fhould  be  planted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  in  a  cool  moift 
Soil. 

RONDELETlA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen:  15.  Tab.  12 < 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  io6. 

The  Char  a  Piers  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  fiting  upon  the  Germen ,  cut  into  jive  acute  Points. 

It  has  one  Funnel-fhaped  Petal ,  with  a  cylindrical 
Tube  longer  than  the  Empalement,  bellied  toward  the 
T op,  and  cut  into  five  roundifh  Segments  at  the  Brim , 
which  are  refiexed.  It  has  five  Jhort  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina , 
terminated  by  Jingle  Stamina  ;  the  roundifh  Germen  is  fitu- 
ated  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  a  J lender  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Tube ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma,  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifh  crowned  Capfule  with  two 
Cells,  inclofing  tvoo  or  three  angular  Seeds  in  each. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Settion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style, 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Rondeletia  feliis fcffilibus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  172/ 
Rondeletia  with  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Rondeletia  arborefeens,  tini  facie.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  15.  Tree-like  Rondeletia  having  the  Appearance  of 
Tinus. 

2.  Rondeleti  a  foliis  petiolatis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  80.  Rcn~ 
deletia  with  Leaves  growing  upon  Foot  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Cupi.  Hort.  Mai.  2.  p.  37. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies , 
where  Plumier  difeovered  it,  and  gave  it  this  Title  in 
Honour  of  Gulielmus  Rondeletius,  a  famous  Phyfician 
and  natural  Hiftorian  of  Montpelier. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  firft  fent  me  by  Mr." 
Robert  Millar ,  who  collected  them  on  the  North  Side 
of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica ;  he  alfo  obferved  the  T rees 
growing  plentifully  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies ;  I  have 
alfo  fince  received  the  Seeds  from  Barbadoes ,  which 
have  fucceeded  at  Chelfea.  This  rifes  with  a  woody 
Stalk  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  branching  out  on  every 
Side  ;  the  Branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  greenifh 
Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  ending  in 
acute  Points ;  they  are  entire,  and  fit  very  clofe  to  the 
Branches  ;  their  upper  Surface  is  of  a  lucid  green,  and 
the  under  of  a  pale  green  ;  they  are  a  little  crumpled 
on  their  Surface,  and  ftand  alternate.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  white  and  have  little  Scent.  Thefe  appear  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England . 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Malabar ;  this 
rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  fix  or  feven  Feet  high  j  dividing 
into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  fmooth 
Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  ftiff  oblong  oval  Leaves,  of  a 
lucid  green,  ftanding  alternate  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Branches,  but  by  Pairs  toward  the  Extremity ;  they 
have  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  entire.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  large  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  white  Colour,  and 
have  a  fragrant  Odour :  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roun- 
difh  Capfules  having  two  Cells,  each  containing  three 
or  four  angular  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  being  very  tender,  cannot  bepreferved 
in  England,  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  Stove.  They 
are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up  and  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted 
into  feparate  fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  other  ten¬ 
der  Plants  from  the  fame  Country  ;  in  Winter  they 
muft  be  placed  in  the?  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  thele 
Plants  will  thrive,  and  in  two  or  three  lears  will  flow¬ 
er,  when  they  will  make  an  agreeable  \  ariety  amongft 
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ether  tender  exotick  Plants,  for  they  retain  their  Leaves 
all  the  Year  ^  and  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort  being  of  a 
lively  green,  make  a  fine  Appearance  at  all  Seafons. 


ROOT,  in  Latin  Radix. 

A  Root  is  that  Part  of  a  Plant,  by  which  it  naturally 
draws  in  its  Nourifhment.  The  Roots  of  Plants  being 
of  various  Forms,  and  each  diftinguifhed  by  a  different 
Name,  it  will  not  be  improper,  in  this  Place,  to  inlert 
the  principal  of  thofe  which  are  thus  diftinguifhed.  And 
firft, 

A  fibrous  Root,  Radix  fibrofa ,  is  that  which  confifts 
wholly  ol  fmall  Fibres,  as  moft  Sorts  of  Grafs,  Pinks, 
(Ac. 


A  tuberous  Root,  Radix  tuberofa ,  is  that  which  con¬ 
fifts  of  an  uniform  flefhy  Subftance,  and  is  of  a  round- 
ilh  Figure,  as  Turneps,  Potatoes,  (Ac. 

A  bulbous  Root,  Radix  bulbofa ,  is  that  which  con¬ 
fifts  either  of  feveral  Coats  involving  one  another,  as 
Onions,  Tulips,  (Ac.  or  of  feveral  Scales  lying  over  one 
another,  as  Lilies,  Crown  Imperials,  (Ac.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  called  a  tunicated  Root,  the  laft:  a  fquamous 
Root. 

A  tefticulated  Root,  Radix  tefiiculata ,  is  a  double 
tuberofe  Root,  for  it  confifts  of  two  Knobs,  re- 
l'embling  a  Pair  of  Tefticles,  as  in  the  Orchis. 

A  handed  Root,  Radix  palmata ,  is  a  tuberofe  Root 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  feveral  Fingers,  as  in  the  handed 
Satyrions. 

A  grumous  Root,  Radix  grumofa ,  is  that  which  is 
compofed  of  feveral  Knobs,  as  the  Anemone,  (Ac. 

A  granulous  Root,  Radix  granulata ,  is  a  Kind  of 
grumous  Root  with  fmall  Knobs  refembling  fo  many 
Grains  of  Corn,  as  in  the  white  Saxifrage. 

A  Tap  Root  is  a  tuberofe  Root  extended  in  Length, 
as  in  Parfneps,  Carrots,  (Ac. 


ROSA.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.H.  636.  Lab.  408.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  556.  The  Rofe  Tree. 

Tht  Char  a  biers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  divided 
into  five  Parts  at  the  Lop ,  but  the  Bafe  is  globular  and 
Bell-fhaped.  Lhe  Segments  are  Spear-fhaped ,  two  of  thefe 
alternately  have  Appendixes  on  their  Sides ,  two  other  al¬ 
ternately  are  naked ,  and  the  fifth  has  often  an  Appendix , 
and  fometimes  none.  Lhe  Flower  hath  five  oval  Fleart- 
fhaped  Petals  inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  and  a  great 
Number  of  floor  t  Hair-like  Stamina ,  inferted  in  the  Neck 
of  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  three  cornered  Summits. 
It  hath  many  Germen  fituated  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Em¬ 
palement,  each  having  a  fhort  hairy  Style ,  inferted  to  the 
Side  of  the  Germen,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  Lhe  flefhy 
Bafe  of  the  Empalement  afterward  becomes  a  Lop  fhaped 
coloured  Fruit  with  one  Cell ,  including  many  hairy  oblong 
Seeds  faftened  on  each  Side  to  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Section 
of  Lournefort' s  twenty-firft:  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Lrees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Empalement 
becomes  a  Fruit  pregnant  with  hard  Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaus 
places  it  in  the  fifth  Sedition  of  his  twelfth  Clafs,  which 
contains  thofe  Plants,  whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina 
inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  and  many  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rosa  caule  aculeato,  petiolis  inermibus ,  calycibus 
femipinnatis.  Flor.  Suec.  406.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  Stalk, 
unarmed  Foot  Stalks,  and  Empalements  which  are 
half-winged.  This  is  the  Rofa  fylveftris  vulgaris,  flore 
odorato  incarnato.  C.  B.  P.  483.  Common  wild  Rofe 
with  a  Fiefti- coloured  fweet  Flower,  commonly  called 
Wild  Briar,  Dog  Rofe,  or  Flep  Tree. 

2.  Rosa  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis,  calycis  foliolis  in- 
divifis.  Flor.  Suec.  407.  Rofe  with  Stalks  and  Foot 
Stalks  armed  with  Spines,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  of 
the  Empalement  undivided.  This  is  the  Rofa  campef- 
tris  fpinofiffima ,  fiore  albo  odorato.  C.  B.  P.  483.  Wild 
prickly  Rofe  with  a  white  fweet  Flower,  commonly 
called  the  Burnet-leaved  Rofe. 

3.  Rosa  folds  utrinque  villofis,  frublu  fpinofo.  Haller. 
Helvet.  350.  Rofe  whofe  Leaves  are  hairy  on  both 
Sides,  and  the  Fruit  prickly.  This  is  the  Rofa  fylvef- 
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tris  pomifera  major.  C.  B.  P.  484.  The  greater  ui 
Apple-bearing  Rofe.  °  ’  *' ' 

4.  Rosa  aculeata,  foliis  odor  at  is,  fubtns  rubinno 
Haller.  Helvet.  350.  Rofe  with  Spines  and  fweet- lceni 
Leaves  which  are  rufty  on  their  under  Side.  This 
the  Rofa  fylveftris ,  folds  odoratis.  C.  B.  P.  483..  \y  ' 
Rofe  with  iweet-feented  Leaves,  commonly  cal 
Sweet  Briar. 

5.  Rosa  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis ,  foliis  pimatis 
liolis  apice  incifis,  frublu  globofo.  Rofe  with  the  Stalk  a 
footStalk  armed  with  Spines,  winged  Leaves  wh 
Lobes  are  cut  at  their  Points,  and  a  globular  Frt; 

I  his  is  the  Rofa  pimpinella  minor  Scotica,  flore  livide  j 
bente.  Edit,  prior.  Small,  Scotch ,  Burnet-leaved  R( 
with  a  livid  red  Leaf. 

6.  Rosa  caule  inermi ,  pedunculis  hifpidis ,  calycis  fol 
lis  indivifis ,  frublibus  oblongis.  Rofe  with  a  fmoo 
Stalk,  a  prickly  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Flower,  the  fm; 
Leaves  of  the  Empalement  undivided,  and  obloi 
Fruit.  This  is  the  Rofa  campeftris ,  fpinis  carens ,  biflor 
C.  B.  P.  484.  Unarmed  Rofe  having  two  Flowers. 

7.  Rosa  folds  utrinque  villofis,  calycis  foliolis  act, 
ferratis,  frublu  glabro.  Rofe  with  Leaves  which  a 
hairy  on  both  Sides,  the  fmall  Leaves  of  the  Empak 
ment  fharply  fawed,  and  a  fmooth  Fruit. 

8.  Rosa  caule  aculeato  fear. dent e ,  foliolis  glabris  Jerri 
tis  perennantibus.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  climbing-  Stal 
and,  fmooth,  fawed,  ever- green  Leaves.  Tins  is  tl 
Rofa  fylveftris  dumetorum  fcandens  fempervirens,  myr 
folio  lucido,  flore  albo  odorato ,  frublu  parvo  rotunda  t 
hifpido.  Mich.  Cat.  PI.  Ag.  Flor.'' Wild,  woody,  dim! 
ing  Rofe  with  a  fhining  ever-green  Myrtle  Leaf,  a  whii 
fweet- feented  Flower,  and  a  fmall,  round,  prick! 
Fruit. 

9.  Rosa  caule  aculeato ,  foliolis  quinis  glabris  pew, 
nantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  482.  Rofe  with  a  prick! 
Stalk,  and  five  fmooth  Lobes  to  the  Leaves  which  ar| 
ever-green.  This  is  the  Rofa  mofehata  fempcrvirenl 
C.  B.  P.  482.  Ever-green  Mufk  Rofe. 

10.  Rosa  inermis,  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis  utrinqu 
glabris,  calycis  foliolis  indivifis.  Rofe  without  Thorn' 
having  winged  Leaves  which  are  fmooth  on  bof 
Sides,,  and  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  undivided 
This  is  the  Rofa  fylveftris  Virginiana  pimpinella  major! 

foliis.  Raii  Hift.  Wild  Virginia  Rofe  with  greater  Bur 
net  Leaves. 

11.  Rosa  caule  aculeato ,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ovati 
ferratis  utrinque  glabris ,  pedunculis  brevijftmis.  Rofe  witl  j 
a  prickly  Stalk,  winged  Leaves  having  oval  fawei 
Lobes  which  are  fmooth  on  both  Sides,  and  fhor 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Rofa  lutea  fm 
plex.  C.B.  P.  483.  The  fingle  yellow  Rofe. 

12.  Rosa  caule  aculeato ,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  rotun 
dioribus  ferratis ,  petalis  emarginatis  bicoloribus .  Rofewitl 
a  prickly  Stalk,  winged  Leaves  having  rounder  fawee 
Lobes,  the  Petals  ol  the  Flower  indented  at  the  Top 
and  of  two  Colours.  This  is  the  Rofa  punicea.  Corn 
Can.  1 1.  The  Auftrian  Rofe. 

13.  Rosa  caule  aculeato  fcandente,  foliis  fenis  glabris 
floribui  umbellatis.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  climbing  Stalk 
Leaves  having  feven  fmooth  Lobes,  and  Flower.| 
growing  in  Umbels.  This  is  the  Rofa  mofehata  major: 
J.B.  2.  p.  45.  Gi eater  Mufk  Rofe. 

14.  Rosa  caule  aculeato ,  pedunculis  hifpidis  calycibuk 

femipinnatis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  491.’  Rofe  with  si 
prickly  Stalk,  briftly  Foot  Stalks,  and  fmooth  half, 
winged  Empalements.  This  is  the  Rofa  centifolia  Ba\ 
tavica.  Cluf.  Hift.  1.  p.  114.  The  Butch  hundreds 
leaved  Rofe.  1 

15.  Rosa  caule  aculeato,  pedunculis  hifpidis,  calycibuX 
pinnatifidis  hirfutis.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  Stalk,  briftly! 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers,  and  Wing-pointed  hairy! 
Empalements.  This  is  the  Rofa  Damafcena.  Lob.  Icon .11 
206.  Damalk  Rofe. 

16.  Rosa  caule  aculeato,  pedunculis  lavibus,  calycibus\ 
femipinnatis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  492.  Rofe  with  a! 
prickly  Stalk,  fmooth  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers,  and|i 
imooth  half- winged  Empalements.  This  is  the  Rofa 
alba  vulgaris  major.  C.  B.  P.  482.  Common  great? 
white  Rofe. 

17.  Rosa  .; 
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7.  Rosa  caule  aculeato,  foliis  fubtus  hirfutis ,  calyci- 
femipinnatis  villofis.  Rofe  with  a  prickly  Stalk, 
ves  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  half- 
ged  hairy  Empalements  to  the  Flowers.  This  is 
Rofa  Belgica  five  vitrea  fiore  rubicante.  Rea.  Flor. 

;  Blufh  Belgick  Rofe. 

8.  Rosa  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis ,  foliis  fubtus  villo- 
calycibus  fiemipinnatis  hifipidis.  Rofe  with  prickly 
ks  and  Foot  Stalks,  Leaves  hairy  on  their  under 
>,  and  bridly  half-winged  Empalements.  This  is 
Rofa  Provinci'alis  major ,  fiore  pleno  ruberrimo.  Boerh. 
alt.  2.  252.  Larger  Provence  Rofe  with  a  very  red 

ble  Flower,  commonly  called  Provence  Rofe. 

Cj.  Rosa  caule  inermi  pedunculis  aculeatis ,  calycibus 
pinnatis.  Rofe  with  an  unarmed  Stalk,  prickly 
)t  Stalks,  and  half-winged  Empalements  to  the 
wers.  This  is  the  Rofa  incarnata.  Park.  Par.  The 
(h  Rofe. 

o.  Rosa  caule  fubinermi ,  foliis  quints  fubtus  villofis , 
as  foliolis  indivifis.  Rofe  with  a  Stalk  almoft  un- 
led,  Leaves  having  five  Lobes,  and  hairy  on  their 
let  Side,  and  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  un- 
ided.  This  is  the  Rofa  rubra.  Ger.  The  red  Rofe. 

;  i .  Rosa  foliis  pinnatis  f erratic  fubtus  villofis,  aculeis 
ofitis ,  calycis  foliolis  indivifis.  Rofe  with  winged  fawed 
ives  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  Spines 
ced  oppolite,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  of  the  Empale- 
nt  undivided.  This  is  the  Rofa  odore  cinnamomi , 
e  pleno.  C.  B.  P.  483.  The  double  Cinnamon  Rofe. 
>2.  Ro  a  caule  petiolifque  aculeatis ,  pedunculis  calyci- 
iue  pilofifiimis.  Rofe  with  armed  Stalks  and  Foot 
Iks  of  the  Leaves,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  and  the 
ipalements  of  the  Flower  very  hairy.  This  is  the 
ra  rubra  plena ,  fpinofifiima ,  pedunculo  mufcofo.  Boerh. 

.  alt.  2.  p.  252.  The  mod  thorny,  double,  red 
fe,  with  a  moffy  Foot  Stalk,  commonly  called  Mofs 
ivence  Rofe. 

There  are  a  great  Variety  of  double  Rofes  now  cul- 
ited  in  the  Englifh  Gardens ;  mod  of  them  have  been 
identally  obtained  from  Seeds,  fo  that  they  mud  not 
ranged  as  didinft  Species,  therefore  I  fhall  only 
:rt  their  common  Names,  by  which  they  are  known 
:he  Gardens,  that  thofe,  who  are  inclined  to  collect 
the  Varieties,  may  be  at  no  Lofs  for  their  Titles, 
e  Sorts  before  enumerated,  I  believe,  are  didinbt  Spe- 
i,  as  their  fpecifick  Characters  are  different,  though 
s  difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  are  really  fo, 
refore  I  do  not  pofitively  affert  they  are  didindt  Spe- 
,  though  I  have  great  Reafon  to  believe  they  are  fo. 
The  Varieties  of  Garden  Rofes  which  are  not  before 
ntioned  : 

e  monthly  Rofe,  7  Thefe  are  all  fuppofed  to 

cftnped  monthly  Rofe,  (  ,  of  rhe  na. 


be  Varieties  of  the  Da- 
mafk  Rofe. 


e  York  and  Lancafier  Rofe, 

*s.  Hards,  Rofe. 

The  red  Belgick  Rofe  is  fuppofed  a  Variety  of  the 
rfh  Belgick. 

ie  fingle  Velvet  Rofe,  1  Thefe  three  are  all  Varieties ; 
ie  double  Velvet  Rofe,  /  the  laftl railed  from  the  Seeds 
ie  Royal  Velvet,  J  of  the  pale  Provence  Rofe. 

ie  childing  Rofe,  1  Th  f  three  have  ereat  Af_ 

pe  marbled  Rofe,  [  1  dfle  tnree  n ave  great  ai 

,  li  it-  -  -nr  \  finity  with  each  other, 
ie  double  Virgin  Rofe.  J  J 

The  Cabbage  Provence  is  only  a  Variety  of  the  com- 

>n  Provence. 

The  Blufh  or  pale  Provence  is  a  Variety  of  the  red 
ovence. 


ie  white  monthly 
ie  white  Damaflt 


1  are  Varieties  of  the  Damafk 
|  Rofe. 

The  Frankfort  Rofe  may  be  a  didinct  Species,  but  is 
little  Value ;  the  Flowers  rarely  open  fair,  and  have 
Odour. 

ie  double  fweet  Briar 
ie  ever-green  fweet  Briar 
ie  double  Blufh  fweet  Briar. 

The  Aufirian  Rofe  with  red  and  yellow  Flowers  is 
ly  an  accidental  Variety. 

The  double  yellow  Rofe  is  a  Variety  of  the  fingle 
llow. 

The  Rofa  Mundi  is  a  Variety  of  the  red  Rofe. 


are  Varieties  of  the 
common  Sort. 


The  fmall,  white,  and  femidouble  white  are  Varie¬ 
ties  of  the  common  white. 

The  fird  before  enumerated  is  very  common  in 
Hedges  in  mod  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  cultivated 
in  Gardens.  T  ne  Heps  of  this  are  ufed  in  Medicine 
for  making  a  Conferve.  The  Bedeguar ,  which  is  a 
hairy  fpongy  Excrefcence  occafioned  by  the  Bite  of 
fmall  Ichneumon  Flies,  grows  upon  the  Stalks  and 
Branches  of  this  Plant,  and  fometimes  upon  other 
Sorts  of  Rofes.  There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of 
this  Rofe  commonly  met  with  in  Hedges,  one  with  a 
white,  another  with  a  red  Flower,  and  one  with  fmooth 
Leaves ;  the  two  fird  are  evidently  Varieties,  but  I 
doubt  if  the  lad  is  not  a  didindt  Species. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
England  ;  this  feldom  rifes  above  three  Feet  high.  The 
Stalks  are  flender,  and  clofely  armed  with  fmall  Spines; 
the  Leaves  are  fmall,  and  are  compofed  of  three  Pair 
of  roundifh  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  the 
Flowers  are  white,  and  have  an  agreeable  mufky 
Scent.  This  propagates  fad  by  its  creeping  Roots. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
Counties  in  England ;  this  rifes  with  drong  Stalks  to 
the  Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet.  The  young  Branches 
are  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  Bark ;  the  Spines  are 
but  few,  and  are  very  drong ;  the  Leaves  are  large, 
and  hairy  on  both  Sides  ;  they  are  compofed  of  three 
Pair  of  oblong  oval  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
thefe  are  deeply  fawed  on  the  Edges ;  the  Flowers  are 
large,  fingle,  and  of  a  red  Colour ;  they  appear  the 
Begining  of  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundifh 
Heps  or  Fruit,  which  are  fet  with  foft  Prickles ;  thefe 
have  a  pleafant  acid  Pulp  furrounding  the  Seeds, 
therefore  are  by  fome  Perfons  preferved,  and  made  into 
a  Sweetmeat,  which  is  ferved  up  in  Deferts  to  the 
Table. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  the  common  fweet  Briar,  which  is 
fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription  ;  this  is  found 
growing  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  Kent. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  the  Dwarf  Burnet- leaved  Scotch 
Rofe,  of  which  there  are  two  Varieties,  one  with  a 
variegated  Flower,  and  the  Flowers  of  the  other  are 
of  a  livid  red  Colour  ;  the  latter  is  the  fame  with  the 
Rofa  Alpina ,  pumila ,  montis  rofarum ,  pimpinella  foliis 
minoribus  ac  rotundioribus  fiore  minimo  livide  rubente. 
Hort.  Cath.  for  I  have  dried  Specimens  of  this  which, 
were  fent  me  from  Italy ,  and  by  comparing  them  with 
the  Scotch  Rofe,  I  find  they  are  the  fame.  This  Sore 
feldom  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high.  The  Stalks  are 
covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  are  clofely  armed 
with  fmall  Spines  ;  the  Leaves  are  very  fmall,  and 
have  a  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  Burnet ;  the  Flowers 
are  fmall,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  the  Fruit  is 
round,  and  of  a  deep  purple  Colour  inclining  to  black 
when  ripe. 

The  fixth  Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven 
Feet.  The  Stalks  and  Branches  have  no  Spines,  but 
are  covered  with  a  fmooth  redifh  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are 
compofed  of  three  Pair  ol  thin  oval  Lobes  terminated 
by  an  odd  one;  they  are  very  fmooth,  of  a  bright 
green,  and  very  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  Handing 
pretty  far  afunder  upon  the  Mid-rib  ;  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers  are  armed  with  bridly  Hairs  ;  the  five 
Leaves  of  the  Empalement  are  long,  flender  in  the 
Middle,  but  terminate  in  an  oval  leafy  Point  ;  the 
Flowers  are  fingle,  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  and  appear 
the  Begining  of  May ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long 
Spear-lhaped  Heps  which  are  fmooth.  The  Plants 
produce  a  fecond  Crop  of  Flowers  about  the  End  of 
Augufi ,  but  thefe  fall  off,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Heps. 

The  Seeds  of  the  feventh  Sort  were  fent  me  by 
Robert  More ,  Efq;  from  Spain ,  where  he  found  the 
Plants  growing  naturally  ;  this  rifes  with  drong  upright 
Stalks,  about  three  Feet  high,  armed  with  drong 
Thorns.  The  Leaves  are  hairy  on  both  Sides;  the 
Lobes  are  roundifh,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the 
fmall  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  are  acutely  fawed  ; 
the  Flowers  are  fingle,  or  a  bright  red  Colour,  and 
appear  early  in  May ;  thefe  are  followed  by  large, 

fmooth, 
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fmooth,  rcundifii  Heps  which  ripen  the  End  of 

Aiiguji. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Signior  Micheli , 
growing  naturally  in  the  Woods  near  Florence ,  who  fent 
it  to  Dr.  Boerhaave  of  Leyden.,  in  whofe  curious  Garden 
I  faw  it  growing  in  the  Year  172 7.  this  hath  (lender 
Stalks  Which  trail  upon  the  Ground,  unlefs  they  are 
fuppOrted,  and,  if  trained  up  to  a  Pole  or  the  Stem  of 
a  Tree,  will  rife  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high  ;  they 
are  armed  with  crooked  redifh  Spines,  and  garnifhed 
With  fmall  Leaves  compofed  of  three  Pair  of  oval 
acute-pointed  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one-,  they 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges  ; 
they  continue  green  all  the  Year  the  Flowers  are  fmall, 
Single,  white,  and  have  a  mufky  Odour ;  thefe  in 
their  natural  Place  of  Growth  continue  in  Succeflion 
great  Part  of  the  Year,  but  their  Time  of  flowering  in 
England  is  in  June. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  the  Seeds 
of  this  were  fent  me  by  Robert  More ,  Efq;  who  found 
the  Plants  growing  there  naturally.  This  rifes  with 
ereft  Stalks,  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  which  are  covered 
with  a  green  Bark,  and  armed  with  ftrong  crooked 
white  Spines.  The  Leaves  are  compofed  ol  five  oval 
Lobes  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  Smooth,  of  a 
lucid  green,  and  are  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges  ; 
thefe  continue  all  the  Year,  and  make  a  goodly  Ap¬ 
pearance  in  Winter.  The  Flowers  grow  in  laro-e 
Bunches  or  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they 
are  Angle,  white,  and  have  a  ftrong  mufky  Odour  ; 
they  appear  in  Auguft,  and,  if  the  Autumn  proves 
favourable,  will  continue  in  Succeflion  till  Odlober . 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America  ;  this  rifes  with  feveral  Smooth 
Stalks  to  the  Fleight  of  five  or  fix  Feet.  The  youno- 
Branches  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  purple  Bark  ;  the 
I.eaves  are  compofed  of  four  or  five  Pair  of  Spear- 
ftiaped  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  they  are 
fmooth  on  both  Sides,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  pale  on  their  under,  and  are  deeply  fawed  on 
their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  are  Angle,  of  a  livid  red 
Colour,  and  appear  in  July ;  the  Empalement  is  divided 
into  five  long  narrow  Segments  which  are  entire.  This 
is  kept  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  the 
Flowers  have  little  Scent. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  the  Angle  yellow  Rofe  ;  this 
hath  weak  Stalks  which  fend  out  many  (lender  Branches 
clofely  armed  with  fhort  crooked  brown  Spines.  The 
Leaves  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  Pair  of  oval 
thin  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  they  are 
fmooth,  of  a  light  green,  and  are  (harply  fawed  on 
their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  grow  upon  (hort  Foot  Stalks; 
they  are  Angle,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  but 
have  no  Scent. 

T  he  twelfth  Sort  is  commonly  called  the  Auftrian 
Rofe.  The  Stalks,  Branches,  and  Leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  the  laft,  but  the  Leaves  are  rounder  ;  the  Flowers 
are  larger ;  the  Petals  have  deep  Indentures  at  their 
Points ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  within,  and  of  a 
purplifti  Copper  Colour  on  the  Outfide ;  they  are 
Angle,  have  no  Scent,  and  foon  fall  away.  There  is 
frequently  a  Variety  of  this  with  yellow  Flowers  upon 
one  Branch,  and  Copper  Colour  upon  another.  This 
Sort  of  Rofe  loves  an  open  free  Air  and  a  northern 
Afpetft. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  the  Mufk  Rofe ;  this  rifes 
with  weak  Stalks,  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve 
Feet,  covered  with  a  fmooth  greenifh  Bark,  and  armed 
with  (hort  ftrong  Spines.  The  Leaves  are  fmooth, 
and  compofed  of  three  Pair  of  oval  Spear-lhaped 
Lobes  terminating  in  Points  ending  with  an  odd  one ; 
they  are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and  are  fawed  on 
their  Edges ;  the  blowers  are  produced  in  large 
Bunches  in  Form  of  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
thefe  appear  in  Augujl,  and  continue  in  Succeflion  till 
the  Froft  flops  them  ;  they  are  white,  and  have  a  fine 
muficy  Odour.  There  is  one  with  Angle,  and  another 
with  double  Flowers  of  this  Sort.  The  Stalks  of  thefe 
Plants  are  too  weak  to  fupport  themfelves,  fo  the 
Plants  Ihould  be  placed  where  they  may  have  Support. 
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The'  fourteenth  Sort  is  the  Dutch  hundred-le^l 
Rofe ;  this  rifes  with  prickly  Stalks  about  three  F  - 
high.  The  Leaves  have  fometimes  three,  and  at  oth  l 
Ave  Lobes  ;  the  Lobes  are  large,  oval,  fmooth,  and  * 
a  dark  green  with  purple  Edges ;  the  Foot  Stalk  f 
the  Flower  is  fet  with  brown  briftly  Hairs;  the  E  . 
palement  of  the  Flower  is  fmooth  and  half-winge  * 
the  Flowers  are  very  double,  and  of  a  deep  red  C0T0  ’ 
but  have  little  Scent. 

The  fifteenth  is  the  Damafk  Rofe ;  this  rifes  w 
prickly  Stalks,  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  covered  wit! 
greenifh  Bark,  and  armed  with  (hort  Spines.  1  ’ 
Leaves  are  compofed  of  two  Pair  of  oval  Lobes  t 
minated  by  an  odd  one ;  they  are  of  a  dark  crreen 
their  upper  Side,  but  pale  bn  their  under ;  the* Bord 
frequently  turn  brown,  and  are  (lightly  fawed;  t 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  fet  with  prickly  Hail 
the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  Wing-pointed  a 
hairy  -,  the  Flowers  are  of  a  foft  pale  red,  and 
very  double,  but  have  an  agreeable  Odour;  the  He 
are  long  and  fmooth. 

The  fixteenth  is  the  common  large  white  Rofe 
well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  Of  this  th< 
are  two  Varieties,  one  with  a  half  double  Flowi 
having  but  two  or  three  Rows  of  Petals,  and  the  otl 
has  a  final ler  Flower,  and  the  Shrub  is  of  low 
Growth. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  is  called  the  Blufh  Belgi 
Rofe  ;  this  rifes  about  three  Feet  high  with  prick 
Stalks.  The  Leaves  are  compofed  either  of  five 
feven  Lobes  which  are  oval,  hairy  on  their  under  Sid 
(lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  t 
Flowers  and  the  Empalements  are  hairy,  and  witho 
Spines  ;  the  Empalements  are  large  and  half-wingec 
the  Flowers  are  very  double,  of  a  pale  Flefti  Color 
and  have  but  little  Scent.  It  generally  produces  gre 
Quantities  of  Flowers.  The  red  Belgick  Rofe  d?ffe‘ 
from  this  only  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower,  which 
of  a  deep  red. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  is  the  cotnmon  Provence  Ro 
which  is  well  known  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  beir 
cultivated  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Nurferies,  and  is  01 
of  the  mod  beautiful  Sorts  yet  known.  The  Flowe 
of  this  Sort  are  fometimes  very  large,  and  the  Beta 
are  clofely  folded  over  each  other  like  Cabbages,  froi 
whence  it  is  called  the  Cabbage  Rofe.  The  Flowers  < 
this  Sort  of  Rofe  have  the  moft  fragrant  Odour  of  a 
the  Sorts,  therefore  is  better  worth  propagating. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  is  the  Blufh  Rofe.  The  Stall 
of  this  rife  from  three  to  four  Feet  high,  and  are  n 
armed  with  Spines  ;  the  Leaves  are  hairy  on  their  und< 
Side  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  armed  wit 
fome  fmall  Spines ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower 
half- winged  ;  the  Flowers  have  five  or  fix  Rows  < 
Petals  which  are  large,  and  fpread  open  ;  they  are  ( 
a  pale  Blufh  Colour,  and  have  a  mufky  Scent. 

The  twentieth  Sort  is  the  common  red  Rofe,  whic 
is  ufed  in  Medicine.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  grc 
eredt,  and  have  fcarce  any  Spines  ;  they  rife  from  thre 
to  four  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  compofed  of  thre 
or  five  large  oval  Lobes,  which  are  hairy  on  their  unde 
Side ;  the  lmall  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  are  ur 
divided ;  the  Flowers  are  large,  but  not  very  doubk 
fpread  open  wide,  and  decay  foon  ;  they  are  of  a  dee 
red  Colour,  and  have  an  agreeable  Scent.  The  RoJ 
Mundi  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  ftriped  Flowers. 

The  twenty-firft  Sort  is  the  double  Cinnamon  Rofe 
this  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  Flowers,  and  the  earliet 
of  all  the  Kinds.  The  Stalks  rife  about  four  Fee 
high,  are  covered  with  a  purplifti  fmooth  Bark,  an< 
have  no  Spines  but  at  the  Joints  immediately  unde 
the  Leaves,  where  they  are  placed  by  Pairs ;  the 
are  fhort  and  crooked.  The  Leaves  are  compofei 
of  three  Pair  of  oval  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one 
they  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  are  fawed  01 
their  Edges  ;  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement  of  thl 
Flower  are  narrow  and  entire ;  the  Flower  is  fmall 
double,  and  has  a  Scent  like  Cinnamon,  from  whence 
it  has  the  Title  of  Cinnamon  Rofe. 
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S  "he  twenty-fecond  Sort  is  called  the  Mofs  Provence 
j  b  from  the  Relemblance  which  the  Flowers  of  this 

1  e  to  thofe  of  the  common  Provence  Rofe,  yet  it  is 
x  oubtedly  a  difiindt  Species,  for  although  the  Stalks 
,  Shoots  of  this  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  common, 

*  the  Plants  are  difficult  to  propagate,  which  the 

<  unoo  Sort  is  not.  This  very  rarely  fends  up  Suckers 
f  n  the  Root,  and  when  the  Branches  are  layed  down, 
t  /  are  long  before  they  put  out  Roots,  fo  that  this 

<  t  has  been  frequently  propagated  by  buding  it  upon 

<  cks  of  other  Sorts  of  Rofes,  but  the  Plants  fo  raifed  are 
r  fo  durable  as  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Layers. 

"he  Stalks  and  Branches  of  this  Sort  are  clofely 

2  ied  with  brown  Spines ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
wers  and  the  Empalements  are  covered  with  long 

j  ir-like  Mofs ;  the  Flowers  are  of  an  elegant  crimfon 

<  our,  and  have  a  molt  agreeable  Odour. 

:  doft  of  the  Sorts  of  Roles  are  of  foreign  Growth, 

;  1  have  been  at  various  Times  introduced  into  the 
tHJh  Gardens,  but  they  are  generally  Natives  of 
]  them  Countries,  or  grow  upon  the  cold  Mountains 
;  ;he  warmer  Parts  of  Europe ,  fo  they  are  very  hardy 
:  lefpedl  to  Cold,  but  love  an  open  free  Air,  especially 
yellow  Rofe,  the  Auftrian  Rofe,  and  the  monthly 
fe.  The  two  former  will  not  flower  in  a  warm  Soil 
1  Situation,  nor  near  the  Smoke  of  London ,  and  the 
mthly  Rofe  will  flower  much  better  in  a  free  open 
than  within  the  Reach  of  the  Smoke  of  London. 
The  .ufual  Time  of  thefe  Shrubs  producing  their 
nvers  is  from  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  May  till 
Middle  of  July. 

$ut  in  order  to  continue  thefe  Beauties  longer  than 
y  are  naturally  difpofed  to  laft,  it  is  proper  to  plant 
ne  of  the  monthly  Rofes  near  a  warm  Wall,  which 

I  occafion  their  buding  at  lead  three  Weeks  or  a 
)nth  before  thofe  in  the  open  Air,  and,  if  you  give 
m  the  Help  of  a  Glafs  before  them,  it  will  bring 
:ir  Flowers  much  forwarder,  efpecially  where  Dung 
placed  to  the  Backfide  of  the  Wall  (as  is  pradtifed 
raifing  early  Fruits)  ;  by  this  Method  I  have  feen 
r'Rofes  of  this  Kind  blown  in  February,  and  they 
,y  be  brought  much  fooner  againft  hot  Walls,  where 
ople  are  curious  this  Way. 

You  ffiould  alfo  cut  off  the  Tops  of  fuch  Shoots 
k£  have  been  produced  the  fame  Spring,  early  in 
j y,  from  fome  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Rofes  which  are 
mted  in  the  open  Air,  and  upon  a  ftrong  Soil ;  this 

II  caufe  them  to  make  new  Shoots,  which  will 
wer  late  in  Autumn,  as  will  alfo  the  late  removing 
;  Plants  in  Spring,  provided  they  do  not  fuffer  by 
■ought,  as  1  have  feveral  Times  experienced,  but 
rticularly  in  the  Year  1718,  when  I  had  Occafion  to 
nov,e  a  large  Parcel  of  thefe  Plants  in  May ,  juft  as 
ey  were  begining  to  flower ;  in  doing  of  which  I  cut 
f  all  the  Flower  Buds,  and,  after  having  opened  a 
rench  where  they  were  to  be  planted,  I  poured  a 
rge  Quantity  of  Water,  fo  as  to  render  the  Ground 
tea  Pap  ;  then  I  took  up  the  Plants,  and  placed  them 
erein  as  foon  as  poffible,  that  their  Roots  might  not 
y,  and,  after  planting  them,  I  watered  the  Ground 
ill  again,  and  covered  the  Surface  over  with  Mulch 

prevent  the  drying  •,  after  this  I  repeated  watering 
e  Plants  all  over  two  or  three  Times  a  Week,  in  the 
vening,  until  they  had  taken  Root.  In  about  three 
feeks  Time  the  Plants  (hot  out  again,  and  produced 
great  Quantity  of  Flowers  in  Augufi  and  September , 
hich  were  as  fair  as  thofe  produced  in  June.  This 
the  heft  Sort  of  Rofe  for  this  Purpofe,  there  being 
)  other  Sort  which  will  flower  both  early  and  late  fo 
ill  as  this. 

The  next  Sort  of  Rofe,  which  flowers  in  the  open 
ir,  is  the  Cinnamon,  which  is  immediately  followed 
f  the  Damafk  Rofe,  then  the  Bluffi,  Fork,  and  Lan- 
jier  come,  after  which  the  Provence,  Butch ,  hundred- 
aved,  white,  and  moft  other  Sorts  of  Rofes  follow, 
id  the  lateft  Sorts  are  the  Muflc  Rofes,  which,  if 
>  (anted  in  a  (hady  Situation,  feldom  flowbr  until  Sep- 
\  mber,  and,  if  the  Autumn  proves  mild,  will  continue 
iten  till  the  Middle  of  October. 

The  Plants  of  thefe  two  Sorts  fliould  be  placed 
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againft  a  Wall,  Pale,  or  other  Building,  that  their 
Branches  may  be  fupported,  otherwife  they  are  fo  (len¬ 
der  and  weak,  as  to  trail  upon  the  Ground.  Thefe 
Plants  fhould  not  be  pruned  until  Spring,  becaufe  their 
Branches  are  fomewhat  tender,  fo  that  when  they  are 
cut  in  Winter,  they  often  die  after  the  Knife  ;  thefe 
produce  their  Flowers  at  the  Extremity  of  the  fame 
Year’s  Shoots  in  large  Bunches,  fo  that  their  Branches 
muft  not  be  fhortened  in  the  Summer,  left  thereby  the 
Flowers  lhould  be  cut  off.  Thefe  Shrubs  will  grow 
to  be  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  and  muft  not  be  checked 
in  their  Growth,  if  you  intend  they  (hould  flower 
well,  fo  that  they  (hould  be  placed  where  they  may  be 
allowed  Room. 

The  lowed  Shrub  of  all  the  Sorts  here  mentioned  is 
the  Scotch  Rofe,  which  rarely  grows  above  two  Feet 
high,  fo  that  this  muft  be  placed  among  other  Shrubs 
of  the  fame  Growth.  The  red  Rofe  and  the  Rofa 
Mundi  commonly  grow  from  three  to  four  Feet  high, 
but  feldom  exceed  that,  but  the  Damalk,  Provence , 
and  Frankfort  Roles  grow  to  the  Height  of  feven  or 
eight  Feet,  fo  that  in  planting  them  great  Care  fliould 
be  taken  to  place  their  feveral  Kinds,  according  to 
their  various  Growth,  amongft  other  Shrubs,  that  they 
may  appear  beautiful  to  the  Eye. 

The  yellow  Rofe,  as  alfo  the  Auftrian  Rofe,  are  both. 
Natives  of  America  ;  thefe  were  originally  brought  from 
Canada  by  the  French ;  the  other  Varieties,  which  are 
now  in  the  Gardens,  of  thefe  Sorts,  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  obtained,  and  are  preferved  by  buding  them 
on  the  other  Sorts.  The  Shrubs  of  thefe  Rofes  feldom 
fhoot  fo  ftrong  as  moft  of  the  other  Sorts,  efpecially  in 
the  light  Land  near  London,  where  they  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  their  Flowers.  Thefe  are  efteemed  for  their 
Colour,  being  very  different  from  all  the  other  Sorts 
of  Rofes,  but,  as  their  Flowers  have  no  Scent,  and  are 
of  (hort  Duration,  they  do  not  merit  the  Price  they  are 
generally  fold  at. 

The  Frankfort  Rofe  is  of  little  Value,  except  for  a 
Stock  to  bud  the  more  tender  Sorts  of  Rofes  upon,  for 
the  Flowers  feldom  open  fair,  and  have  no  Scent ; 
but,  it  being  a  vigorous  Shooter,  renders  it  proper 
for  Stocks  to  bud  the  yellow  and  Auftrian  Rofes,  which 
will  render  them  ftronger  than  upon  their  own  Stocks, 
but  the  yellow  Rofes  feldom  blow  fair  within  eight  or 
ten  Miles  of  London,  though  in  the  northern  Parts  of 
Great  Britain  they  flower  extremely  well.  This  Sort 
muft  have  a  northern  Expofure,  for,  if  it  is  planted 
too  warm,  it  will  not  flower. 

The  Damalk  and  monthly  Rofe  feldom  flower  well 
in  fmall  confined  Gardens,  nor  in  the  Smoke  of  Lon¬ 
don,  therefore  are  not  proper  to  plant  in  fuch  Places, 
though  they  frequently  grow  very  vigoroufly  there. 
Thefe  always  begin  to  (hoot  the  firft  of  any  of  the 
Sorts  in  the  Spring,  therefore  frequently  fuffer  from 
Frofts  in  April,  which  often  deftroys  all  their  Flowers. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Rofes  may  be  propagated  either 
from  Suckers,  Layers,  or  by  buding  them  upon  Stocks 
of  other  Sorts  of  Rofes,  which  latter  Method  is  only 
pradfifed  for  fome  peculiar  Sorts,  which  do  not  grow 
very  vigorous  upon  their  own  Stocks,  and  fend  forth 
Suckers  very  fparingly,  or  where  a  Perfon  is  whiling  to 
have  more  Sorts  than  one  upon  the  fame  Plant ;  but, 
where  this  is  deflgned,  it  muft  be  obferved  to  bud  only 
fuch  Sorts  upon  the  fame  Stock  as  are  nearly  equal  in 
their  Manner  of  Growth,  for  if  there  be  a  Bud  of  a 
vigorous -growing  Sort,  and  others  of  weak  Growth 
buded  in  the  fame  Stock,  the  ftrong  one  will  draw  all 
the  Nourffhment  from  the  weaker,  and  entirely  ftarve 
them. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Suckers,  they  (hould 
be  taken  off  annually  in  October,  and  tranfplanted  out 
either  into  a  Nurfery  in  Rows  (as  hath  been  diredled 
for  feveral  other  Sorts  of  flowering  Shrubs),  or  into 
the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain ;  for  if  they  are 
permited  to  (land  upon  the  Roots  of  the  old  Plants 
more  than  one  Year,  they  grow  woody,  and  do  not 
form  fo  good  Roots  as  if  planted  out  the  firft  Year,  fo 
there  is  more  Danger  of  their  not  fucceeding. 
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But  the  beft  Method  to  obtain  good- routed  Plants  is 
to  lay  down  the  young  Branches  in  Autumn,  which 
will  take  good  Root  by  the  Autumn  following  (efpeci- 
ally  if  they  are  watered  in  very  dry  Weather),  when 
they  may  be  taken  from  the  old  Plants,  and  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  Plants,  which 
are  propagated  by  Layers,  are  not  fo  apt  to  fend  out 
Suckers  from  their  Roots  as  thole  which  are  from 
Suckers,  therefore  lhould  be  prefered  before  them, 
becaufe  they  may  be  much  eafier  kept  within  Compafs, 
and  thefe  will  alfo  flower  much  ftronger.  Thefe  Plants 
may  be  tranfplanted  any  Time  from  Ottober  to  April , 
but,  when  they  are  defigned  to  flower  ftrong  the  firft 
Year  after  planting,  they  fhould  be  planted  early, 
though,  as  I  faid  before,  if  they  are  planted  late  in  the 
Spring,  it  will  caufe  them  to  flower  in  Autumn,  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  not  fuffer  by  Drought. 

Mod  of  thefe  Sorts  delight  in  a  rich  moift  Soil  and 
an  open  Situation,  in  which  they  will  produce  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Flowers,  and  thofe  much  fairer,  than  when 
they  are  upon  a  dry  Soil,  or  in  a  fhady  Situation. 
The  Pruning,  which  they  require,  is  only  to  cut  out 
their  dead  Wood,  and  take  off  all  the  Suckers,  which 
fhould  be  done  every  Autumn  ;  and,  if  there  are  any 
very  luxuriant  Branches,  which  draw  the  Nourifhment 
from  the  other  Parts  of  the  Plant,  they  lhould  be  taken 
out,  or  Ihortened,  to  caufe  them  to  produce  more 
Branches,  if  there  be  Occafion  for  them  to  fupply  a 
Vacancy,  but  you  muft  avoid  crouding  them  with 
Branches,  which  is  as  injurious  to  thefe  Plants  as  to 
Fruit  Frees;  for,  if  the  Branches  have  not  equal  Be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Sun  and  Air,  they  will  not  produce 
their  Flowers  fo  ftrong,  nor  in  fo  great  Plenty,  as 
when  they  are  more  open,  and  better  expofed  to  the 
Sun,  fo  that  the  Air  may  circulate  the  more  freely 
between  them. 

ROSA  SINENSIS.  See  Hibifcus. 

ROSA  TFIE  GUILDER.  See  Opulus. 

ROSMARINUS.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  195.  Tab.  92. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  35.  [fo  called  of  Ros,  Dew,  and  Ma- 
rinus ,  Lat.  belonging  to  the  Sea,  q.  d.  Sea  Dew,  as 
fome  fay,  becaufe  formerly  growing  in  great  Plenty 
near  the  Shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Vapours, 
thence  arifing,  ufed  to  fall  on  it  in  the  Manner  of 
Dew.]  Rofemary. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
compreffed  at  the  T op  the  Mouth  erebl,  and  divided  into 
two  Lips ;  the  upper  Lip  is  entire ,  and  the  under  bifid. 
It  hath  one  Petal ;  the  Tube  is  longer  than  the  Empale¬ 
ment  •,  the  Brim  is  ringent ;  the  upper  Lip  is  floor  t,  erects 
and  divided  into  two  Parts ,  whofe  Borders  are  reflexed  ; 
the  lower  Lip  is  reflexed ,  and  cut  into  three  Parts ,  the 
middle  Segment  being  large  and  concave.  It  hath  two 
Awl -fhaped  Stamina,  inclining  toward  the  upper  Lip,  ter¬ 
minated  by  Jingle  Summits ,  and  a  four-pointed  Germen , 
with  a  Style  the  Shape ,  Length ,  and  in  the  fame  Situation 
with  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  become  four  oval  Seeds  fitting  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Seftion 
of  Tournef art’s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  upper  Lip  is 
ere  It.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
his  fecond  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants ,  whofe 
Flowers  have  two  Stamina  and  one  Style ;  fo  that  this 
Genus  by  his  Syftem,  with  fix  or  feven  more,  are  re¬ 
moved  to  a  great  Diftance  from  their  Congeners,  which 
are  ranged  in  his  fourteenth  Clafs, 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rosmarinus  foliis  linearibus  marginibus  reflexis , 
fubtus  incanis.  Rofemary  with  linear  Leaves  which  are 
reflexed  on  their  Edges,  and  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 
This  is  the  Rofnarinus  hortenfls ,  anguftiore  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
217.  Garden  Rofemary  with  a  narrower  Leaf. 

2.  Rosmarinus  foliis  linearibus  cbtufis,  utrinque  vi- 
rentibus.  Rofemary  with  obtufe  linear  Leaves  which 


ROS 

are  green  on  both  Sides.  This is  the  Rofnarinus 
taneus  latiore  folio.  C.  B.  P<  217.  Broad-leaverrC  I 
Rofemary.  °  *  1 

The  two  Sorts  have  been  frequently  fuppofed 
fame,  and  their  Difference  accidental,  but  I  have  lc  - 
cultivated  both,  and  have  railed  them  from  Se 
without  finding  them  vary,  fo  I  believe  they  are  difti  ’ 
Species.  The  Leaves  of  the  fecond  Sort  are  broai  • 
than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  their  Points  are  ohtu 
the  Flowers  are  alfo  much  larger,  and  of  a  dee 
Colour,  and  the  Stalks  grow  larger,  and  fpread  < 
their  Branches  wider,  and  the  whole  Plant  has  a  ftroni 
Scent.  Thefe  Differences  the  Gardeners,  who  cu 
vate  the  Plants  for  the  Market,  obferve. 

There  are  two  other  Varieties  of  thefe  Plants  c 
of  the  firft  Sort  with  ftriped  Leaves,  which  the  G; 
deners  call  the  Silver  Rofemary,  and  is  at  prefent  r; 
in  the  Engliflj  Gardens,  all  the  Plants  of  this  whi 
were  here  before  the  fevere  Winter  in  1 740  having  be 
then  killed  ;  the  other  is  of  the  fecond  Sort,  which 
ftriped  with  yellow  ;  this  the  Gardeners  call  the  Gc 
ftriped  Rofemary.  The  Plants  of  this  Sort  are  pret 
hardy,  fo  will  live  in  the  open  Air  through  our  cob 
mon  Winters,  if  they  are  upon  a  dry  Soil. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  plentifully  in  the  fouthern  Pai 
of  France ,  in  Spain ,  and  in  Italy ,  where,  upon  d 
rocky  Soils  near  the  Sea,  they  thrive  prodigiouil 
and  perfume  the  Air  fo  as  to  be  fmelt  at  a  gre 
Diftance  from  the  Land  ;  but,  notwithftanding  th 
are  produced  in  warm  Countries,  yet  they  are  hart 
enough  to  bear  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  ve: 
well  in  the  open  Air,  provided  they  are  planted  upc 
a  poor,  dry,  gravelly  Soil,  on  which  they  will  endif 
the  Cold  much  better  than  upon  a  richer  Soil,  whe ; 
the  Plants  will  grow  more  vigoroufly  in  Summer,  ar 
fo  be  more  fubjedt  to  Injury  from  Froft,  and  the 
will  not  have  fo  ftrong  an  aromatick  Scent  as  thoi 
upon  a  dry  barren  Soil. 

Thofe  Sorts  with  ftriped  Leaves  are  fomewhatter; 
der,  efpecially  that  with  filver  Stripes,  fo  lhould  eithe 
be  planted  near  a  warm  Wall,  or  in  Pots  filled  wit 
light  frefh  Earth,  and  Iheltered  in  Winter  under 
Frame,  otherwife  they  will  be  fubjedl  to  die  in  frol 
Weather. 

Thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  planting  Slips  c 
Cutings  of  them  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  juft  beforj 
the  Plants  begin  to  Ihoot,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  fref 
Earth,  and,  when  they  are  rooted,  they  may  be  tranl' 
planted  into  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow 
but  it  will  be  proper  to  do  this  about  the  Begining  0 
September ,  that  they  may  take  new  Root  before  th 
frofty  Weather  comes  on  ;  for,  if  they  are  planted,  toi 
late  in  Autumn,  they  feldom  live  through  the  Winter 
efpecially  if  the  Weather  proves  very  cold,  fo  that,  i 
you  do  not  tranfplant  them  early,  it  will  be  the  bette 
Method  to  let  them  remain  unremoved  until  Marci 
following,  when  the  Froft  is  over,  obferving  never  t< 
tranfplant  them  at  a  Seafon  when  the  dry  Eaft  Wind 
blow,  but  rather  defer  the  doing  of  it  until  the  Seafoi 
is  more  favourable  for,  if  they  are  planted  when  then 
are  cold  drying  Winds,  their  Leaves  are  apt  to  dr] 
up,  which  often  kills  them  ;  but,  if  there  happen  to  bv 
fome  warm  Showers  foon  after  they  are  removed,  i 
will  caufe  them  to  take  Root  immediately,  fo  tha 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  then,1 
clear  from  Weeds. 

Although  thefe  Plants  are  tender  when  planted  in  n 
Garden,  yet,  when  they  are  by  Accident  rooted  in 
Wall  (as  I  have  feveral  Times  feen  them),  they  will 
endure  the  greateft  Cold  of  our  Winters,  though  exl 
pofed  much  to  the  cold  Winds,  which  is  occafioned  b)| 
the  Plants  being  more  ftinted  and  ftrong,  and  theil 
Roots  being  drier. 

The  Flowers  of  the  narrow-leaved  Garden  Sort  ar<| 

ufed  in  Medicine,  as  are  alfo  the  Leaves  and  Seeds,  j) 

. 

ROYENA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  491.  I 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Lin  I 
naus,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Adrian  Van  Royen,  late  Profef  ' 
for  of  Botany  at  Leyden  in  Holland. 

'  Tlul 


The  Characters  are,  I  into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed.  The  Pots  fliould  be 

’he  Flower  has  a  bellied  ■permanent  Empalement  of  one  clofely  covered  down  with  Hand  Glafles  to  exclude  the 
f  wbofe  Mouth  is  obtufe  and  five-pointed.  It  is  of  external  Air,  and  the  Cutings  refrelhed  with  a  little 
Petal,  having  a  Tube  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  Water  every  eighth  or  tenth  Day,  according  as  the 
the  Brim  is  divided  into  five  Parts  which  turn  back.  It  Earth  becomes  dry,  for  much  Moifture  will  kill  them. 

ten  Jhorl  Stamina  growing  to  the  Petal ,  terminated  If  the  Cutings  fhoot,  they  muft  be  gradually  inured  to 
blong,  ereCl,  Twin  Summits  the  Length  of  the  Tube ,  bear  the  open  Air,  and  when  they  are  well  rooted,  they 
an  oval  hairy  Germen  fitting  upon  two  Styles  a  little  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  af- 
cr  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  fingle  Stigmas.  The  |  terward  treated  as  the  old  Plants. 

If  the  Plants  put  out  any  young  Shoots  from  the 
Bottom,  they  fhould  be  carefully  laid  down  in  the 
Ground  while  young,  becaufe  when  the  Shoots  are  ten¬ 
der,  they  are  more  apt  to  put  out  Roots,  than  after 
they  are  become  woody  and  hard  ;  thefe  Branches 
fhould  be  flit  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pra&ifed  in  lay¬ 
ing  of  Carnations :  They  muft  be  frequently,  but  gently 
watered,  during  the  warm  Weather  in  Summer,  but 
in  cold  Weather  it  muft  be  fparingly  given  them  ; 
when  thefe  are  rooted,  they  may  be  taken  off,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Cutings. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  very  apt  to  fend  up  Suckers  from 
yena  with  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  I  the  Roots,  which  may  be  taken  off  with  the  Roots,  and 
is  Idaa  ALthiopica ,  buxi  minoris  folio,  fioribus  albis.  thereby  increafed;  or  thofe  which  do  not  put  out  Roots, 
rt.  Amft .  i.  p.  125.  Ethiopian  Whortleberry,  with  may  be  laid  down  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former  ; 


palement  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Capfule  with  four 
rows,  having  one  Cell  with  four  Valves ,  containing 
oblong  triangular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
fe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

Royena  foliis  ovatis  fcabriuj cults .  Hort.  Cliff.  149. 
;ena  with  oval  rough  Leaves.  This  is  the  Staphylo- 
drum  Afri'canum ,  folio  fingulari  lucido.  Herm.  Parad. 
African  Bladder-nut  with  a  fingle  fhiningLeaf. 
Royena  foliis  lanceolatis glabris.  Prod.  Leyd.  441. 


mailer  Box  Leaf  and  white  Flowers. 

3.  Royena  foliis  lanceolatis  hirfutis.  Prod.  Leyd.  441 . 
yena  with  hairy  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
iphylodendrum  Africanunt ,  folio  lanuginofo  rofmarini  la- 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  2.  p.  235.  African  Bladder-nut 


th  a  broader  downy  Rofemary  Leaf. 
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and  the  Cutings  of  this  more  frequently  fucceed  than 
thofe  of  the  other,  fo  that  this  Sort  is  much  eafier 
propagated. 


RUBIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  113.  Tab.  38.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  1 19.  [takes  its  Name  from  its  :red  Colour,  be- 
The  firft  Sort  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  fome  I  caufe  the  Root  of  this  Plant  is  ufed  in  dyeing  a  red  Co- 
ious  Gardens  in  England ,  but  it  is  not  very  com-  lour.]  Madder  ;  in  French ,  Garance. 
in  here,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate.  The  Characters  are. 

This  Plant  grows  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  and  puts  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fmall,  cut  into  four 
t  its  Branches  on  every  Side,  fo  may  be  trained  up  to  Segments ,  and  fits  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower  has  one 
egular  Head  :  The  Branches  are  cloathed  with  oval  Bell-fhaped  Petal  having  no  Tube,  but  is  divided  into  four 
ning  Leaves,  which  are  placed  alternately,  and  con-  Parts.  It  hath  four  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  which  are  floor  ter 
ue  all  the  Year,  fo  makes  an  agreeable  Variety  a-  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits  ;  and  a  Twin 
mg  other  exotick  Plants  in  the  Green-houfe,  during  Germen  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  divided 
e  Winter  Sc afon.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  into  two  Parts  upward,  and  crowned  by  two  headed  Stigmas. 
e  Wings  of  the  Leaves  along  the  Branches,  but  as  The  Germen  afterward  become  two  fmooth  Berries  joined 
ey  have  little  Beauty,  few  Perfons  regard  them.  I  together ,  each  having  one  roundijh  Seed  with  a  Navel.  . 

,ve  not  obferved  any  Fruit  produced  by  thefe  Plants  This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  Section 
England.  '  I  of  T our ne fort’s  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  a  Bell-fhaped  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  Empalement  be - 
ope  •,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  five  or  fix  Feet  comes  a  Twin  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaus  ranges  it  in  the  firft 
gh,  fending  out  many  flender  Branches,  covered  with  Section  of  his  fourth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants 
purplifh  Bark,  and  garniffied  with  fmall  oval  Leaves  whofe  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  one  Style. 
s than  thofe  of  the  Box  Tree;  they  are  fmooth,  en-  The  Species  are, 

e,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  continuing  all  the  Year.  1.  Rubia  foliis  fenis  lanceolatis  fuperne  glabris. 
he  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  Madder  with  fix  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  in  Whorls,  whofe 
•und  the  Branches,  they  are  fhaped  like  a  Pitcher  and  upper  Surfaces  are  fmooth.  This  is  the  Rubia  tintlorum 
white;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundiih  purple  I  fativa.  C.R.P.333.  Cultivated  Dyer’s  Madder, 
ruit,  which  ripen  in  the  Winter.  2.  Rubia  foliis  inf erioribus  fenis,  fuperne  quaternis  bi- 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  nifve,  utrinque  afperis.  Madder  with  the  lower  Leaves 
lope ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk  feven  or  growing  by  Sixes  round  the  Stalks,  and  the  upper  ones 
ght  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  fending  by  Fours  or  Pairs,  which  are  rough  on  both  Sides, 
ut  many  fmall  Branches  alternately,  which  are  gar-  This  is  the  Rubia  fylveftris  afpera ,  qua  fylveftris  Diofco- 

-  -  -  ridis.  C.  B.  P.  333.  Rough  wild  Madder  of  Diofcorides. 

3.  Rubia  foliis  quaternis.  Prod.  Leyd.  254.  Madder 


ifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  an  Inch  long, 
nd  a  Quarter  broad  in  the  Middle ;  they  are  hoary, 
nd  are  covered  with  foft  Hairs.  The  Flowers  come 
ut  upon  ffiort  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side  of  the 
ranches,  they  are  of  a  worn-out  purple  Colour  and 


with  four  Leaves  which  are  placed  round  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Rubia  quadrifolia  afperrima  lucida  peregrina. 
H.  L.  523.  Foreign  four-leaved  Madder,  with  fhining 


er 
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nail.  They  appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  rough  Leaves, 
eeds  in  England.  The  firft  Sort,  which  is  cultivated  for  the  Root  that 

Thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Win-  is  ufed  in  dyeing  and  ftaining  of  Linens,  grows  natu- 
in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  therefore  they  muft  rally  in  the  Levant.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and 
--  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Autumn,  and  ^n  annual  Stalk ;  the  Root  is  compofed  of  many  long, 
reated  in  the  fame  Way  as  Orange  Trees,  with  which  thick,  fucculent  Fibres,  almoft  as  large  as  a  Man  s  lit- 
hilture  the  Plants  will  thrive.  The  firft  and  third  Sorts  tie  Finger  ;  thefe  are  joined  at  . the  Top  in  a  Head,  like 
re  difficult  to  propagate  here,  for  the  Branches  which  the  Roots  of  Afparagus,  and  root  very  deep  into  the 
re  laid  down,  feldom  put  out  Roots,  and  thofe  which  I  Ground  ;  I  have  taken  up  Roots,  whofe  ftrong  Fibies 
0,  are  two  Years  before  they  will  have  made  Roots  have  been  more  thaft  $ ree  Feet  long  ;  from  the  upper 
ufficient  to  tranfplant,  and  their  Cutings  very  rarely  Part  (or  Head  of  the  Root)  come  out  many  bide  oots, 
ucceed;  and  thefe  are  the  only  Methods  by  which  which  extend  juft  under  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  to  a 
hey  can  be  increafed  in  thofe  Countries,  where  they  do  great  Diftance,  whereby  it  propagates  very  a  ,  or 
not  produce  Seeds.  The  bell:  Time  to  plant  the  Cut-  thefe  fend  up  a  great  Number  of  Shoots,  w  ic  ,  1^ 
ngs,  is  early  in  the  Spring;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  carefully  taken  off-  in  the  Spring,  oon  a  ter  t  ey  aie 
mall  Pots  filled  with  foft  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  |  above  Ground,  become  Ro  many  Plants,  ihele  Roots 


are 
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are  of  a  redifti  Colour,  fomewhat  transparent,  and  have 
a  yellowifh  Pith  in  the  Middle,  which  is* tough  and  of 
a  bitterifh  Tafte;  from  the  Root  arife  many  large 
four-cornered  jointed  Stalks,  which  in  good  Land  will 
grow  five  or  fix  Feet  long,  and,  if  fupported,  fome- 
times  feven  or  eight  •,  they  are  armed  with  fhort  her¬ 
baceous  Prickles,  and  at  each  Joint  are  placed  five  or 
fix  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  three  Inches  long,  and 
near  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at 
each  End  •,  their  upper  Surfaces  are  fmooth,  but  their 
Mid- rib  on  the  under  Side  armed  with  rough  herbaceous 
Spines ;  the  Leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches  in  Whorls. 
From  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk  come  out  the  Branches, 
which  fuftain  the  Flowers  -,  they  are  placed  by  Pairs 
oppofite,  each  Pair  eroding  the  other thefe  have  a  few 
fmall  Leaves  toward  the  Bottom,  which  are  by  1  hrees, 
and  upward  by  Pairs  oppofite  ;  the  Branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  loofe  branching  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers, 
which  are  cut  into  four  Parts  refembling  Stars.  Thefe 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  Seeds, 
which  never  ripen  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this 
hath  perennial  Roots  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but 
are  much  larger;  the  Stalks  of  this  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  are  almoft  fmooth  ;  their 
lower  Parts  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves,  placed 
by  Sevens  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  but  upward  they 
diminifh  to  four,  three  and  two  toward  the  Top;  thefe 
are  rough  on  both  Sides  ;  at  each  Joint  of  the  Stalk 
comes  out  two  fhort  Foot  Stalks  oppofite,  having  two 
fmall  rough  Leaves,  and  end  with  branching  Foot 
Stalks,  fuftaining  fmall  yellow  Flowers.  This  Sort 
flowers  the  latter  End  of  June ,  but  does  not  produce 
Seeds  here. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  the  Ba¬ 
learic  IJlands ;  I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  from 
Gibraltar ,  and  alfo  from  Minorca ,  where  the  Plants 
grew  out  of  the  Crevices  of  the  Rocks.  The  Roots  of 
thi:  Sort  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer,  but  are  Ids  fucculent ;  they  ftrike  deep  into  the 
Ground,  and  fend  up  feveral  flender  four-cornered 
Stalks  which  are  perennial ;  thefe  grow  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  long,  and  divide  into  many  Branches,  whofe 
Joints  are  very  near  each  other  ;  they  are  garnifhed 
with  fliort  ftift  rough  Leaves,  placed  by  Fours  round 
the  Stalk  ;  they  are  about  an  Inch  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  broad  in"  the  Middle,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  con¬ 
tinue  all  the  Year.  This  has  not  produced  Flowers  in 
England. 

There  is  a  Sort  which  grows  naturally  in  lValesr  and 
alfo  upon  St.  Vincent's  Rock,  which  has  four  Leaves  at 
each  Joint,  but  thefe  are  narrower  and  longer  than 
thcrie  of  the  third  Sort ;  the  Stalks  of  this  are  perennial, 
and  the  Leaves  ever-green,  fo  that  Mr.  Ray  has  mif- 
taken  this  Plant,  having  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  fecond, 
which  hath  annual  Stalks  rifing  much  higher,  therefore 
I  fhould  rather  think  it  might  be  the  third  Sort,  if  they 
were  equally  hardy  ;  but  the  third  Sort  is  fo  tender,  as 
to  be  always  killed  by  fevere  Frofts  in  England. 

The  firft  Sort  is  that  which  is  cultivated  for  the  Ufe 
of  the  Dyers  and  Callico  Printers,  and  is  fo  effential  to 
both  Manufactories,  as  that  neither  of  thofe  Bufineffes 
can  be  carrie  d  on  without  this  Commodity  ;  and  the 
Confumption  of  it  is  fo  great  here,  as  that  upon  a  mo¬ 
derate  Computation,  there  is  annually  fo  much  of  it 
imported  from  Holland,  as  the  Price  of  it  amounts  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Pounds 
fterling ;  which  might  be  laved  to  the  Publick,  if  a 
fufneient  Quantity  of  it  were  planted  in  England ,  where 
it  might  be  cultivated  to  greater  Advantage  than  in 
Flolland ,  the  Lands  here  being  better  adapted  to  grow 
this  Plant.  But  as  the  growing  of  this  Plant  in  Quan¬ 
tity,  has  been  for  feveral  Years  difeontinued,  fo  the 
Method  of  Culture  is  not  well  known  to  many  Perfons 
here  ;  and  as  there  is  at  prefect  an  Inclination  in  the 
Publick  to  regain  this  loft  Branch  of  Trade  (for  for¬ 
merly  there  was  not  only  enough  of  this  Commodity 
raifed  in  England  for  our  own  Confumption,  but  alfo 
great  Quantities  of  it  were  fent  Abroad),  fo  we  fhall  here 
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give  a  full  Account  of  the  Culture  of  the  Plant,  \ 
alfo  of  the  Method  of  preparing  the  Root  for  Ufe  j 
fhall  begin  with  the  Method  now  pratftifed  in  Zealt  ' 
where  the  beft  and  greateft  Quantity  of  Maade  $ 
now  raifed. 

In  all  the  Netherlands ,  there  is  no  where  better  M  . 
der  cultivated,  than  in  Schowen ,  one  of  the  Bland;  f 
Zealand ,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  Mann 

The  Land  which  is  defigned  for  Madder,  if  [\  c 
ftrong  and  heavy,  is  ploughed  twice  in  Autumn,  t  { 
the  Froft  in  Winter  may  mellow  it  and  break  the  Clo  j. 
then  it  is  ploughed  again  in  the  Spring,  juft  before  • 
Time  of  planting  the  Madder ;  but  if  the  Ground  ; 
light,  then  it  is  ploughed  twice  in  the  Spring ;  at  > 
laft  Ploughing  it  is  divided  into  Lands  of  three  f  t 
broad,  with  Furrows  between  each  Land,  four  or  » 
Inches  deep.  Madder  requires  a  loamy  fubftantial  $ 
not  too  ftiffi  and  heavy,  nor  over  light  and  fandy  ;  • 
although  it  may  thrive  tolerably  well  in  the  latter,  i  • 
Inch  Land  cannot  have  a  fecond  Crop  of  Madder  pla  . 
ed  upon  it  in  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  Years  Interval ;  |  • 
in  Schowen ,  where  the  Land  is  fubftantial,  they  n 
not  ftay  longer  than  three  or  four  Years,  in  which  ■ 
terval  the  Ground  is  fown  with  Corn,  or  planted  w 
any  Kinds  of  Pulfe.-  It  is  granted,  that  the  beftLz 
for  producing  of  Madder  is  in  Schowen ,  where  a  (■ 
met  of  Land,  which  is  three  hundred  fquare  Rods  ' 
twelve  Feet  each,  will  yield  from  one  thoufandPoui  . 
to  three  thouland  Pounds  Weight,  according  to 
Goodnefs  of  the  Land  and  the-  Favourableneis  of  i 
Seafons  -,  but  in  light  Land,  the  Quantity  is  from  f 
hundred  to  a  thoufand  Pounds  WYight. 

The  Time  for  planting  of  Madder  begins  tow; 
the  End  of  Aprils  and  continues  all  May ,  and  fon 
times  in  very  backward  Springs,  there  is  fome  Made' 
planted  the  Begining  of  June.  The  young  Shoots  fit 
the  Sides  of  the  Root  are  taken  off  from  the  Mod 
Plant,  with  as  much  Root  as  poflible;.  thefe  are  call 
Kiemen ,  and  are  planted  with  an  Iron  Dibble  in  Ro! 
at  one  Foot  afunder,  and  commonly  four  Kiemen  it 
Row. 

The  Quantity  of  thefe  Slips  (or  Kiemen)  as  is  req.uir 
to  plant  one  Gemet  of  Land,  are  fold  at  different  Pric< 
according  to  the  Price  which  Madder  bears,  or  to  t 
Demand  for  the  Plants  ;  they  are  often  fold  from  fi 
teen  to  twenty  Guilders,  and  fometimes  they  have  be 
iold  for  ten  or  eleven  Pounds  Flemijh ,  but  the  low; 
Price  is  from  fifteen  Guilders  to  three  Pounds  Flemijh 

1  he  Expence  of  planting  out  a  Gemet  of  Land  wi 
Slips  (or  Kiemen )  coits  for  Labour  only,  from  fixteen 
twenty  Guilders,  according  as  the  Land  is  heavy 
light :  There  are  generally  employed  fix  Men  to  plar 
two  to  rake  the  Ground,  thefe  earn  each  a  Quilder 
Day ;  and  five  or  fix  Women  or  Boys,  called  Carpe 
or  Pi uckers  of  the  Shoots  or  Kiemen ,  thefe  earn  twel 
Dutch  Pence  a  Day,  or  two  Schillings. 

The  firft  Year  the  Madder  is  planted,  it  is  cuftomaj 
to  plant  Cabbages  or  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  in  the  Fu; 
rows  between  the  Beds,  but  there  is  always  great  Ca 
taken  to  keep  the  Ground  clean  from  Weeds ;  this 
generally  contracted  for  at  two  Pounds  Flemijh  for  eacl 
Gemet  of  Land. 

In  September  or  October ,  when  the  young  Madder  j 
cleaned  for  the  laft  Time  that  Seafon,  the  green  Haul  " 
(or  Stalks)  of  the  Plants,  is  carefully  ipread  dov 
over  the  Beds,  without  cuting  any  Part  off,  and  in  F- 
member  the  Madder  is  covered  over  the  Haulm  wii 
three  or  four  Inches  of  Earth,  *  ■  ■  ,t  .  | 

This  Covering  of  the  Madder,  is  performed  eithl 
with  the  Plough  or  with  the  Spade  ;  if  it  is  done  by  tl 
firft,  it  cofts  two  Guilders  and  a  Half,  or  three  Gut 
ders  in  ftrong  Land  each  Gemet ,  and  over  and  abo\ 
this,  one  Guilder  and  a  Half  to  level  the  Tops  o.f  tl: 
Beds,  and  make  them  fmooth ;  but  it  is  better  pel 
formed  with  the  Spade,  only  it  is  more  chargeable,  ft 
that  cofts  from  eight  to  ten  Guilders  each  Gemet ,  bi 
at  the  fame  Time  the  Clods  are  broken,  and  the  Sin 
face  of  the  Beds  is  made  fmooth  and  even. 
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fhe  fecond  Year  in  the  Begining  of  April ,  which  is 
ut  the  Time  the  Kiemen  or  young  Shoots  are  begin- 
to  come  out;  the  Earth  on  the  Top  of  the  Beds 
aid  be  feuffled  over  and  raked,  to  deftroy  the  young 
eds,  and  make  the  Surface  fmooth  and  mellow, 
t  the  Kiemen  may  Ihoot  out  the  eafier  above  Ground ; 

;  Labour  cofts  three  Shillings  each  Gemet. 

The  fecond  Summer  there  mult  be  the  fame  Care 
en  to  keep  the  Madder  clean  as  in  the  firft,  and  then 
Jhing  is  planted  in  the  Furrows,  or  buffered  to  grow 
re  ;  at  the  laft  Time  of  cleaning  the  Ground,  in 
tember  or  Oflober,  the  green  Haulm  is  again  fpread 
Vn  upon  the  Beds  ;  and  in  November ,  the  Madder  is 
dn  covered  with  Earth  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
t  Year. 

3y  this  Method  of  Culture,  one  can  fee  how  necef- 
y  it  is  to  plant  the  Madder  in  Beds,  for  thereby  it  is 
ch  eafier  covered  with  the  Earth  of  the  Furrows  •, 

1  hereby  the  Earth  of  the  Beds  is  every  Time  height- 
d,  whereby  the  Madder  Roots  will  be  greatly 
gthened,  and  the  Kiemen  or  young  Shoots  will  have 
ger  Necks,  and  by  being  thus  deeply  earthed,,  will 
t  out  more  Fibres  and  have  much  better  Roots, 
hout  which  they  will  not  grow ;  and  it  is  of  equal 
e  to  the  Mother  Plants,  for  by  this  Method  the 
iots  will  be  longer ;  and  in  this  confifts  the  Goodnefs 
1  Beauty  of  the  Madder,  for  thofe  which  have  but 
/  main  Roots,  are  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  thofe 
ich  are  well  furnifhed  with  Side  Roots  called  Ten- 
r  •  a  Madder  Plant  that  has  many  of  thefe  Roots,  is 
led  a  well  bearded  Madder  Plant ;  therefore  one  muff 
?er  cut  off  thefe  Side  Roots,  for  by  fo  doing  there 
1  be  a  lefs  Crop  of  Madder,  and  but  few  Kiemen  or 
jng  Shoots  can  be  produced ;  befides,  by  the  Lofs 
Moifture,  fometimes  the  Plants  will  droop  and  be¬ 
ne  weak  ;  and  there  is  great  Profit  in  having  a  large 
lantity  of  Kiemen  to  draw  in  the  Spring,  which  are 
Plenty  the  fecond  and  third  Years. 

The  Madder  Roots  are  feldom  dug  up  the  fecond 
ar,  but  generally  after  it  has  grown  three  Summers, 
:refore  the  Culture  of  the  third  Year  is  the  fame  as 
the  fecond,  during  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

Before  the  firft  Day  of  September ,  it  is  forbiden  to 
;  up  any  Madder  in  this  Ifland  ;  but  on  that  Day 
ly  in  the  Morning,  a  Begining  is  made,  and  the  Per- 
i  who  carries  the  firft  Cart  Load  to  the  Stove,  has  a 
emium  of  a  golden  Rider,  or  three  Ducats. 

The  diging  up  the  Madder  of  a  Gemet  of  Land,  cofts 
>m  thirty-fix  to  one  hundred  Guilders,  according  to 
:  Goodnefs  of  the  Crop,  and  the  Lightnefs  or  Stiffnefs 
the  Ground,  but  in  light  Land  it  cofts  from  nine  to 
i  Pounds  Flemijb  •,  the  Perfons  who  are  adroit  in  this 
ifinefs,  are  generally  paid  five  Shillings  Flemijh  per 
iy. 

The  Madder  produces  Flowers  in  the  Middle  of 
immer,  and  fometimes  a  few  Seeds,  but  they  never 
3en  here nor  would  they  be  of  Ufe  to  cultivate  the 
ants,  fince  it  is  fo  eafily  done  by  the  Kiemen. 

Some  Years  paft  they  began  to  plant  here  the  great 
Id  Madder,  which  was  called  French  Madder,  but 
is  was  not  efteemed  fo  good  for  Lfe  as  the  tame  Mad- 
r,  from  which  it  differs  much,  fo  that  was  not  con- 
lued.  The  more  bitter  of  Tafte  the  Roots  of  the 
ladder  are,  when  taken  out  of  the  Ground  before  it  is 
ought  to  the  Stove,  the  lefs  it  will  lofe  of  its  Weight 
drying,  and  is  the  better  afterward  for  Ufe. 

When  the  Madder  is  dug  out  of  the  Ground,  it  is 
tried  to  the  Stove,  and  there  laid  in  Heaps  ;  in  that 
hich  is  called  the  cold  Stove,  and  feparated  with 
turdles  made  of  Wicker,  and  Memorandums  kept  of 
>ch  Parcel,  and  to  what  Countryman  it  belongs,  that 
ch  may  be  dried  in  their  Turns,  and  prepared  or  ma- 
lfaCtured,  for  which  Turn  generally  Lots  are  call  be- 
rehand.  The  Madder  thus  carried  to  the  Stove  is 
elzyn. 

This  Relzyn  is  carried  about  fix  o’Clock  in  the  Morn- 
g»  into  the  Tower  or  Steeple,  hoifted  in  Bafkets  by 
opes  to  the  Rooms,  and  divided  or  fpread  where  it 
'mains  till  the  next  Day,  two  or  three  o’Clock  in  the 
lorning,  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  Hours-,  then 
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thofe  Roots  which  have  lain  in-  the  hoteft  Places  are  re¬ 
moved  to  cooler,  and  thofe  in  the  cooler  are  removed 
to  the  hoter  Places  nearer  the  Oven.  This  is  continued 
for  four  or  five  Days,  according  as  there  has  been  more 
or  lefs  carried  there  ;  but  it  is  always  the  Goods  of  one 
Perfori,  that  every  one  may  have  his  own,  and  of  as 
equal  Quality  as  poffible,  when  it  is  delivered  out. 

When  the  Madder  is  fufficieritly  dried  in  the  Tower, 
then  it  is  threfhed  on  the  threfhing  Floor,  which  is 
made  clean  from  Dirt  or  Filth,  and  then  it  is  brought 
to  the  Kiln,  and  there  fpread  on  a  Hair  Cloth  for  about 
twenty  Hours,  during  which  Time  the  Kiln  is  made 
more  or  lefs  hot,  according  as  the  Roots  are  more  of 
lefs  thick,  or  the  Weather  being  more  or  lefs  cold. 

From  the  Kiln  the  Madder  is  moved  to  the  Pound¬ 
ing  Houfe,  and  is  there  pounded  on  an  oaken  Block 
made  hollow,  with  fix  Stampers  plated  at  the  Bottom 
with  Iron  Bands ;  thefe  Stampers  are  kept  in  Motion 
by  a  Mill  very  much  refembling  a  Grift  Mill,  which  is 
turned  by  three  Horfes ;  the  Prefence  of  the  Pounding 
Mafteris  here  always  required,  to  ftir  the  Madder  con¬ 
tinually  with  a  Shovel,  to  bring  it  under  the  Stampers. 
When  the  Madder  is  thus  properly  pounded,  it  is  lifted 
over  a  Tub  till  there  is  enough  to  fill  a  Calk  :  This  firft 
Pounding,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  the  thineft  and 
fmalleft  Roots,  and  the  Outfide  Hulks  with  fome 
Earth,  which  by  drying  and  threfhing  could  not  be  fe¬ 
parated,  is  called  Mar  Mull. 

What  remains  in  the  Sieve  is  put  on  the  Block  again, 
and  pounded  a  fecond  Time,  and  when  the  Pounding 
Mafter  gueffes  a  third  Part  is  pounded,  then  the  Mad¬ 
der  is  taken  out  again,  and  fifted  over  another  Tub, 
and  put  into  a  feparate  Cafk,  and  this  is  called  Gor  ge- 
meens  \  that  which  remains  in  this  fecOnd  Operation, 
not  enough  pounded  in  the  Sieve,  is  for  the  third  Time 
put  on  the  Block,  and  pounded  till  it  is  all  reduced  to 
Powder,  which  is  called  Kor  kraps. 

When  the  Madder  is  cleanfed  from  the  Dirt  and 
Mull,  and  is  entirely  pounded  at  once,  then  it  is  called 
Oor  Onberoofde ,  fo  that  this  Onberoofde  aftually  confifts 
of  the  Gemeens  and  Kraps  pounded  together,  and  fifted 
without  feparating  them  from  each  other. 

When  there  is  two  thirds  of  Kraps ,  and  one  third  Ge¬ 
meens,  which  was  feparately  prepared  or  manufactured, 
then  they  are  called  two  and  one,  or  marked  L* 

The  Sweepings  of  the  Stove,  as  alfo  of  the  Ground 
and  Beams  being  fwept  together  is  not  loft,  but  is  put 
amongft  the  Mull,  or  fold  by  itfelf. 

The  Sweepings  of  the  Mill,  and  every  Part  of  the 
Pounding  Place,  is  alfo  gathered  together,  and  put  in¬ 
to  a  Calk ;  this  is  called  Den  Beer. 

When  the  Madder  is  thus  prepared  and  put  into 
Calks,  it  is  in  Zealand  examined  by  fworn  Affayers  and 
tried,  if  it  is  not  faulty  packed  up  ;  that  is,  whether  in 
the  preparing  it  is  properly  manufactured,  or  falfely 
packed  up,  and  to  fee  if  every  Part  of  the  Calk  is  filled 
with  Madder  of  equal  Goodnefs  and  Quality,  not  burn¬ 
ed  in  the  drying,  or  mixed  with  Dirt ;  which  the  Af¬ 
fayers  by  certain  Trials,  and  by  weighing  and  walhing 
of  the  Madder  can  know,  if  it  is  according  to  the  Sta¬ 
tutes  of  the  Country. 

There  are  fundry  Statutes  made  and  publilhed  by  the 
States  of  Zealand ,  concerning  the  preparing  of  Mad¬ 
der  ;  as  one  of  the  28th  of  July  1662,  one  on  the  29th 
of  September,  and  31ft  of  October  1671,  another  on  the 
23d  of  September  1699,  and  the  laft  on  the  28th  of 
April  1 735  :  By  which  Statutes,  among  other  Things, 
it  is  ftriftly  forbidden,  That  no  Perfon  fhall  prepare 
Kraps,  in  which  there  lhall  be  more  than  two  Pounds  of 
Dirt  in  a  hundred  Weight  •,  nor  above  eight  Pounds  in 
the  like  Weight  of  Onberoofde ,  or  in  Gemeens  more  than 
twelve  Pounds  in  a  hundred  Weight. 

If  the  Madder  upon  Trial  is  found  good,  the  Arms 
of  the  City  or  Village,  and  the  Sign  of  the  Stove  where 
the  Madder  was  prepared,  is  painted  on  the  Calk  with 
black  Paint.  The  Trial  of  the  Madder  is  in  no  Place 
more  exaft,  or  more  religioufly  obferved,  than  in  the 
City  of  Zirkzee ,  therefore  the  Merchants  in  Germany, 
who  know  this,  always  prefer  the  Madder  of  that 
Place  to  all  others,  and  will  not  buy  any  which  has  not 

11  Q.  .  the 
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the  ArrfiS  of  Zirkzee  painted  upon  the  Calks,  if  they 
are  to  be  had. 

We  before  mentioned  the  Tower,  the  Kiln,  CJc. 
where  the  Madder  is  dried  and  prepared  for  Ufe,  the 
Draughts  of  thefe  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  Plans, 
with  their  Explanation  ;  but  that  a  better  Judgment 
may  be  formed  of  their  Ufe,  we  fliall  here  take  No¬ 
tice,  that  the  Tower  is  the  Place  where  the  Madder  is 
firft  dried.  This  Tower  is  heated  by  fifteen  or  fixteen 
Pipes  or  Flues  of  Brick-work,  which  run  on  each  Side 
the  Tower  under  the  Floor,  and  are  covered  with  low 
burnt  Tiles,  fomc  of  which  are  loofe  •,  fo  that  by  taking 
up  thefe,  the  Heat  is  moderated,  and  conducted  to  any 
Part  of  the  Tower,  the  Perfon  who  has  the  Care  of 
drying  the  Madder  pleafes. 

This  Tower  has  four  or  five  Lofts  made  of  ftrong 
L.aths,  they  are  four  or  five  Feet  above  each  other, 
upon  which  the  Madder  is  laid  ;  thefe  are  heated  by  an 
Oven  which  is  placed  in  the  Room  where  the  Work 
People  live,  and  is  by  them  called  the  Glory. 

The  Kiln  is  in  a  Room  whofe  Length  is  equal  to  the 
Breadth  of  the  Stove,  and  is  entirely  arched  over  at 
the  Top  ;  the  Oven  by  which  the  Kiln  is  heated,  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Hog ;  this  is  built  upon  a  Stone  Wall,  which 
rifes  a  Foot  or  two  above  Ground  ;  and  the  fmall  Arch 
by  which  the  Heat  paffes  through  every  Part,  has  fe- 
veral  fquare  little  Holes  in  the  Brick  Work,  that  the 
Heat  may  come  out ;  over  thefe  Holes,  on  the  Top  of 
the  Kiln,  are  laid  wooden  Laths  the  whole  Length,  and 
upon  them  a  Hair  Cloth,  on  which  the  Madder  is  laid 
to  dry,  before  it  is  carried  to  the  Pounding  Place.  In 
the  Madder  Stoves  there  is  no  other  Fuel  ufed  but 
Friezland  Turf,  which  gives  an  equal  and  moderate 
Heat. 

In  the  Madder  Stoves,  the  People  work  more  by 
Night  than  Day  •,  firft,  becaufe  at  the  Time  of  Year 
when  the  Madder  is  brought  into  the  Stoves,  the  Nights 
are  much  colder  than  the  Days ;  and  fecondly,  that  the 
Mailer,  who  muft  be  always  attentive  to  his  Work,  may 
not  be  interrupted  by  Vifitors  ;  and  thirdly,  becaufe 
they  fee  lefs  Dull ;  but  principally,  becaufe  the  Mad¬ 
der  which  is  pounded  in  the  Night  is  of  a  much  better 
Colour  than  that  which  is  pounded  in  the  Day. 

In  the  Madder  Stoves  are  always  conftant  Workmen, 
one  who  is  the  Dryer,  who  has  the  Care  of  drying  the 
Madder  in  the  Tower  and  the  Kiln  ;  for  the  right  Per¬ 
formance  of  this,  Art  and  Experience  is  required,  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Madder  greatly  depending  on  the  right 
drying.  This  Perfon  is  a  Sort  of  Foreman,  and  has 
the  Direction  of  all  the  Workmen ;  his  Pay  is  five  Sti¬ 
vers,  for  every  hundred  Weight  of  Madder  which  is 
prepared  in  the  Stove  ;  he  has  one  Perfon  under  him 
for  his  Afliftant,  to  perform  Part  of  the  laborious 
Work,  and  to  be  always  at  Hand  ;  this  Man  is  paid 
eighteen  or  nineteen  Shillings  per  Week  Flemijh ,  which 
is  the  conftant  Wages. 

The  third  Perfon  is  the  Pounder,  who  is  always  pre- 
fent  when  the  Madder  is  pounding,  who  with  a  parti¬ 
cular  Shovel  which  is  fmall,  and  fited  to  the  Cavity  of 
the  Pounding  Block,  ftirs*  the  Madder  from  Time  to 
Time,  to  bring  it  under  the  Stampers ;  he  is  paid  four 
Stivers  for  every  hundred  Weight  of  Madder. 

The  fourth  is  a  Driver,  who  with  a  Team  of  three 
Horfes,  caufes  the  Mill  to  turn  and  pound  the  Madder ; 
his  Pay  for  himfelf  and  the  three  Horfes,  from  eight  to 
nine  Stivers  per  Hundred  Weight,  according  as  he  can 
bargain. 

Belides  thefe  four,  there  are  five  other  Aftiftants,  who 
lay  the  Madder  on  and  take  it  off;  this  is  often  performed 
by  the  Wives  and  Boys  of  the  other  Workmen  ;  thefe 
five  have  fifty  Stivers  for  every  three  thoufand  Pounds 
of  Madder  which  is  prepared,  fo  they  have  each  ten 
Stivers. 

There  are  nineteen  or  twenty  Madder  Stoves  in  the 
Ifland  of  Schowen,  which,  at  an  Average,  prepare  in 
one  Crop,  that  lafts  from  September  to  February ,  ten 
thoufand  Weight  of  Madder  each,  which  in  the  whole, 
amounts  to  two  Million  Pounds  Weight ;  and  if  we 
fuppofe,  that  the  Madder  is  fold  at  an  Average  for  four 
Pounds  Flemijh  per  Plundred  Weight,  which  is  a  mo- 
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derate  Price,  one  may  foon  reckon  what  Advantage  ft 
Culture  of  this  dyeing  Commodity  produces  to  -1 
one  Ifland. 

The  Countrymen  pay  to  the  Owners  of  the  Maddc 
Stoves,  two  Guilders  for  preparing  every  Hundre 
Weight  of  Mull,  and  for  each  Hundred  Weight  of  har 
Madder;  that  is,  of  Kraps ,  Gemeens ,  or  OnberooU 
three  Guilders,  according  as  they  will  have  ther 
prepared. 

The  building  of  a  Madder  Stove  quite  new  from  th 
Foundation,  colls  in  the  whole  about  twenty-four  hun 
dred  Pounds  Flemijh ,  which  is  twelve  hundred  Pound 
Sterling. 

PLATE  I. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Plan  of  the  Cold  Stove. 

Fig.  i.  Is  the  lower  Band,  whofe  Thicknefs  is  fourtee  j 
by  fixteen  Inches. 

2.  The  upper  Band,  which  is  twelve  by  fourtee; 

Inches. 

3.  The  Cap  and  Band,  which  is  ten  by  twelvi 

Inches. 

4.  The  upper  Cap,  which  is  fix  by  feven  Inches/ 

5.  The  two  main  Jambs,  which  are  thirteen  b’ 

fifteen  Inches  of  Stone. 

6.  The  half  Bands  and  Polls  of  nine  by  feven  Inches’ 

7.  The  uppermoft  half  Band,  which  is  fmall,  fij 

by  eight  Inches. 

PLATE  Al. 

A  Plan  of  the  arched  Room  cut  through  perpendicff 
larly  in  the  Middle  where  the  Kiln  llands,  with  i\ 
Reprefentation  of  the  Kiln. 

A  A  Is  the  Cut  of  the  Arch. 

B  The  Oven  of  the  Kiln  which  is  called  the  Hog  1  this 
has  no  Chimney  ;  when  the  Fire  is  firft  kindled  ei¬ 
ther  with  Turf  or  other  Fuel,  the  Smoke  is  let 
out  through  a  fmall  Window. 

CCC  A  Stone  Foundation  on  which  the  Oven  and  Kiln] 
is  built. 

CC  Is  properly  the  Kiln  itfelf,  which  muft  be  obferved 
in  what  Manner  it  is  built,  with  little  Holes  to 
let  out  the  Heat. 

DD  Stone  Bands  made  for  the  greater  Firmnefs,  about; 
the  Kiln. 

EEEE  Iron  Bars  placed  to  ftrengthen  the  Kiln,  and! 

alfo  to  lay  the  upper  long  Lath  upon. 

F  Small  crofs  Laths  over  the  Kiln,  which  lie  from  onej 
End  C  to  the  other  End  C  upon  the  Kiln,  but 
there  are  few  of  thefe  reprefented,  that  the  fmall  I 
Holes  of  the  Kiln  may  better  appear. 

G  The  Door  of  the  Entrance. 

PLATE  III. 

A  Plan  of  the  Tower  where  the  Madder  is  firft  laid  to  dry  ,| 
A  Is  the  Oven  of  the  Tower. 

BB  The  Pipes  whereby  the  Heat  fpreads  itfelf,  is  here! 
fhewn  by  the  Openings  where  the  Tyles  are  taken 
off. 

C  A  Sort  of  Stairs  by  wdiich  they  climb. 

DD  The  Windlafs  with  its  Rope  and  Hook,  to  hoift  j 
the  Madder  to  the  Lofts. 

EEEE  The  four  Lofts  of  the  Lath  of  the  Oven. 

F  The  Chimney  above  the  Roof. 

G  The  Door  by  which  they  enter. 

PLATE  IV. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Plan  of  the  Section  of  the- 

Tower. 

Fig.  1.  1. 1. 1.  The  four  Bands  of  the  Tower  which  arelj 
fixteen  Inches  fquare. 

2.  The  Cap  Band  ten  by  twelve  Inches. 

3.  The  fpringing  Band  fix  by  eight  Inches.! 

4.  The  Interface  to  the  Tower  lix  by  feven  I 

Inches. 
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■.  5.  The  Spaning  Plate  five  by  feven  Inches. 

6.  6.  The  lower  and  fecond  Girder  fix  by  feven 
Inches. 

7.  The  third  Girder  feven  by  nine  Inches. 

8.  The  fourth  Girder  fix  by  eight  Inches. 

9.  The  fifth  Girder  fix  by  feven  Inches. 

10.  The  Crown  Piece  of  the  Tower  five  by  fix 
Inches. 

The  Ribs  in  the  Tower  muft  be  laid  fourteen  Inches 
nder  from  Middle  to  Middle  Cornerways,  and  the 
:hs  between  an  Inch  and  a  Half  diftant. 

PLATE  V. 

Plan  of  the  Pounding  Houfe,  in  which  is  fhewn  at 
\  the  Driver,  who  with  his  three  Horfes  caufes  the 
Vlill  to  turn,  which  works  the  Stampers  :  At  B  is 
hewn  the  Pounder,  who  with  his  Shovel  continually 
>rings  the  Madder  under  the  Stampers. 

1.  Is  the  Beam  which  fupports  the  Axletree,  which 

is  fourteen  by  fifteen  Inches. 

2.  The  hollow  Oaken  Block  or  Trough,  twenty- 

feven  by  twenty-nine  Inches. 

3.  The  King  Poft  eighteen  Inches  fquare. 

4.  The  upper  Band  fix  by  feven  Inches. 

5.  The  crofs  Bands  five  by  feven  Inches. 

6.  The  crofs  Arms  fix  by  ten  Inches. 

7.  The  Swaarden  fix  by  ten  Inches. 

8.  The  Axis  from  fix  to  eight  Inches. 

9.  The  Feller  fix  by  eight  Inches  of  Elm  Wood. 

10.  The  King  Beam  eleven  by  thirteen  Inches  of 

Fir  Wood. 

11.  The  Drawers  under  the  Mill  five  by  fix  Inches. 

12.  The  Plate  for  the  runing  of  the  Truckle  three 

by  fixteen  Inches. 

13.  The  wooden  Knobs  to  the  Wheel  of  Afh. 

14.  The  Staves  made  of  Box  Wood. 

15.  The  fix  Stampers  fix  Inches  fquare  of  Afh. 

PLATE  VI. 

,  Explanation  of  the  Sedition  of  the  Pounding  Houfe. 

j.  1.  The  under  Band  fixteen  Inches  fquare. 

2.  The  upper  Band  twelve  by  fourteen  Inches. 

3.  The  Band  of  the  Cap  Poft  ten  by  twelve  Inches. 

4.  The  Springing  Band  fix  by  feven  Inches. 

5.  The  Spaning  Plate  five  by  feven  Inches. 

6.  T  he  firft  Girder  fix  by  feven  Inches. 

7.  The  fecond  Girder  nine  by  eleven  Inches. 

8.  The  third  Girder  fix  by  eight  Inches. 

9.  The  uppermoft  Girder  fix  by  feven  Inches. 

10.  The  Top  or  Cap  four  by  five  Inches. 

The  above  Account  is  the  Method  of  cultivating 
idder  in  Zealand,  where  the  beft  Madder  is  now  pro- 
:ed  ;  to  this  I  fhall  add,  what  I  have  obferved  of 
1  growing  of  Madder  in  other  Parts  of  Holland ,  as 
)  the  Experience  I  have  had  of  the  Growth  of  Mad- 
'  in  England ,  with  an  Account  of  the  Method  of 
nting  it  here. 

In  the  Year  1727,  I  obferved  a  great  Quantity  of  this 
mt  cultivated  in  Holland ,  between  Helvoetjluys  and 
:  Brill ;  .and  it  being  the  firft  Time  I  had  ever  feen 
l  confiderable  Parcel  of  it,  I  was  tempted  to  make 
ae  Enquiries  about  its  Culture,  and  take  fome  Mi- 
:es  of  it  down  upon  the  Spot,  which  1  fhall  here  in- 
for  the  Ufe  of  fuch  as  may  have  Curiofity  to  at- 
ipt  the  Culture  of  ic.  v 

n  Autumn  they  plough  the  Land,  where  they  in- 
d  to  plant  Madder  in  the  Spring,  and  lay  it  in  high 
3ges,  that  the  Froft  may  mellow  it  *,  in  March  they 
»ugh  it  again,  and  at  this  Seafon  they  work  it  very 
:p»  laying  it  up  in  Ridges  eighteen  Inches  afunder, 

1  about  a  Foot  high  ;  then  about  the  Begining  of 
ril,  when  the  Madder  will  begin  to  (hoot  out  of  the 
ound,  they  open  the  Earth  about  their  old  Roots, 

1  take  off  all  the  Side  Shoots  which  extend  themfelves 
'izontally,  juft  under  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
ferving  as  much  Root  to  them  as  pofiible  ;  thefe  they 
nfplant  immediately  upon  the  Tops  of  the  new 
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Ridges,  at  about  a  Foot  apart,  obferving  always  to  cfc? 
this  when  there  are  fome  Showers,  becaufe  then  the 
Plants  will  take  Root  in  a  few  Days,  and  will  require 
no  Water. 

When  the  Plants  are  growing,  they  carefully  keep 
the  Ground  hoed,  to  prevent  the  Wheels  from  cominen 
up  between  them  ;  for  if  they  are  fmothered  by  Weeds 
efpecially  when  young,  it  will  either  deftroy  or  weaken 
them  fo  much,  that  they  feldom  do  well  after.  In  thefe 
Ridges  they  let  the  Plants  remain  two  Seafons,  durino- 
whichTime  they  keep  the  Ground  very  clean;  and  at 
Michaelmas,  when  the  Tops  of  the  Plants  are  decayed, 
they  take  up  the  Roots  and  dry  them  for  Sale.  This  is 
what  I  could  learn  of  their  Method  of  cultivating  this 
Plant,  to  which  I  will  fubjoin  a  few  Obfervations  of 
my  own,  which  I  have  fince  made  upon  the  Culture  of 
Madder  in  England. 

The  Land  upon  which  I  have  found  Madder  thrive 
beft,  is  a  foft  fandy  Loam,  and  if  it  has  been  in  'Pil¬ 
lage  fome  Years,  it  will  be  better  than  that  which  is 
frefh  broken  up.  This  fhould  have  at  leaft  a  Depth  of 
two  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  three  Feet  of  good  Earth,  and 
muft  be  quite  clear  from  Couch,  or  the  Roots  of  any 
bad  Weeds  ;  for  as  the  Roots  of  Madder  fhould  remain 
three  Years  in  the  Ground,  fo  where  there  are  any  of  thofe 
Weeds  which  fpread  and  multiply  at  their  Roots,  they 
will  intermix  with  the  Madder  Roots,  and  in  three 
Years  will  have  taken  fuch  Pofleflion  of  the  Ground, 
as  to  greatly  weaken  the  Madder,  and  render  it  very 
troublefome  to  feparate  when  the  Madder  is  taken  up. 

T  he  Ground  fhould  be  ploughed  deep  before  Win¬ 
ter,  and  laid  in  Ridges  to  mellow  ;  and  if  it  is  not  too 
ftrong,  there  will  be  no  Neceffity  for  ploughing  it  again, 
till  juft  before  the  Time  of  planting  the  Madder,  when 
the  Land  fhould  be  ploughed  as  deep  as  the  Beam  of  the 
Plough  will  admit ;  and  there  fhould  be  Men  following 
the  Plough  in  the  Furrows,  who  fhould  dig  a  full  Spin 
below  the  Furrow,  and  turn  it  up  on  the  Top  ;  by  pre¬ 
paring  the  Ground  of  this  Depth,  the  Roots  of  the 
Madder  will  ftrike  down  and  be  of  greater  Lenoth,  in 
which  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Crop  chiefly  confifts?  The 
Land  being  thus  prepared  and  made  level,  will  be  fit 
to  receive  the  Plants.  The  beft  Time  for  planting  of 
the  Madder,  is  about  the  Middle,  or  in  the  latter  End 
of  April ,  according  as  the  Seafon  is  more  or  lefs  for¬ 
ward,  which  muft  be  determined  by  the  young  Shoots  ; 
for  when  thefe  are  about  two  Inches  above  Ground, 
they  are  in  the  beft  State  for  planting. 

__  In  the  taking  up  of  thefe  Shoots  for  planting,  the 
Ground  fhould  be  opened  with  a  Spade,  that  they  may 
be  feparated  from  the  Mother  Plants  with  as  much  Root 
as  pofiible  ;  for  if  the  Roots  are  broken  off,  they  will 
not  fucceed  :  Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  drawn  up  no  fafter 
than  they  are  planted,  for  if  they  lie  long  above  Ground, 
they  will  fhrink  and  their  Tops  will  wither,  and  then 
they  often  mifearry  ;  therefore  if  they  are  brought  from 
a  diftant  Place,  there  fhould  be  great  Care  taken  in  the 
packing  of  them  up  for  Carriage;  efpecial  Regard 
fhould  be  had  not  to  pack  them  fo  clofe,  or  in  fo  oreat 
Quantity,  as  to  caufe  them  to  heat,  for  that  will  Toon 
fpoil  them  ;  but  if  they  are  a  little  withered  by  lyino-, 
out  of  the  Ground,  their  Roots  fhould  be  fet  upright 
in  Water  fora  few  Hours,  which  will  ftiffen  and  re¬ 
cover  them  again. 

In  the  planting  of  Madder,  there  are  fome  who  make 
the  Rows  but  one  Foot  afunder,  others  one  Foot  and  a 
Half,  fome  two  Feet,  and  others  who  allow  them  three 
Feet  Diftance,  I  have  made  Trial  of  the  three  laftDi- 
fiances,  and  have  found  when  the  Roots  have  been  left- 
three  Years  in  the  Ground,  that  three  Feet  Diftance 
Row  from  Row  is  the  beft ;  but  if  it  is  taken  up  in  two 
Years,  two  Feet  afunder  may  do  very  well ;  and  the 
Diftance  in  the  Rows  Plant  from  Plant,  fhould  be  one 
Foot,  or  a  Foot  and  a  Half. 

If  there  is  no  Danger  of  the  Ground  being  too  wet  in 
WTinter,  the  Plants  may  be  planted  on  the  level  Ground, 
but  if  on  the  contrary,  the  Ground  fhould  be  raifed  in 
Ridges  where  each  Row  of  Plants  is  to  be  fet,  that  their 
Roots  may  not  reach  the  Water  in  Winter,  for  if  they 
do,  it  will  flop  their  downright  Growth ;  and  this  is 
i  the 
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the  Reafon  for  the  Dutch,  who  plant  Madder  in  the 
Low  Countries,  railing  their  Ridges  fo  high  as  two  or 
three  Feet,  and  in  Zealand,  where  the  Ground  is  drier, 
they  raife  the  Beds  four  or  five  Inches  above  the  Inter¬ 
vals,  that  the  Wet  may  drain  off  from  the  Beds  where 
the  Madder  is  planted. 

The  Method  of  planting  is  as  follows :  viz.  The 
Ground  being  made  ffnooth,  a  Line  is  drawn  crofs  it 
to  mark  out  the  Rows,  that  they  may  be  Freight  for 
the  more  convenient  Cleaning,  and  for  the  better 
dio-ing  or  ploughing  of  the  Ground  between  the  Rows  •, 
then  with  an  Iron-Ihod  Dibble,  Holes  are  made,  at  the 
Diftance  which  the  Plants  are  to  ftand  from  each  other. 
The  Depth  of  the  Holes  mult  be  in  Proportion  to 
the  Length  of  the  Roots  of  the  Plants,  which  muft  be 
planted  the  fame  Depth  they  had  been  while  they  were 
upon  the  Mother  Plants,  for  if  any  Part  of  the  Root 
is  left  above  Ground,  the  Sun  and  Winds  will  dry 
them,  which  will  retard  the  Growth  of  the  Plants  •, 
and,  fhould  any  Part  of  the  green  be  buried  in  the 
Ground,  it  will  not  be  fo  well,  though,  of  the  two, 
the  latter  will  be  lefs  prejudicial,  efpecially  if  there  is 
not  too  much  of  the  green  buried.  When  the  Plants 
are  put  into  the  Holes,  the  Earth  fhould  be  preffed 
clofe  to  them  to  fecure  them  from  being  drawn  out 
of  the  Ground,  for  Crows  and  Rooks  frequently  draw 
the  new  Plants  out  of  the  Ground,  before  they  get  new 
Roots,  where  there  is  not  this  Care  taken  •,  fo  that  in 
two  or  three  Days  I  have  known  half  the  Plants  on  a 
large  Piece  of  Land  deftroyed  by  thefe  Birds. 

If  there  happens  to  be'fome  Showers  of  Rain  fall  in 
a  Day  or  two  after  the  Plants  are  planted,  it  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  them,  for  they  will  prefently  put  out 
new  Roots,  and  become  ftrong,  fo  that,  if  dry  Weather 
fhould  afterward  happen,  they  will  not  be  in  fo  much 
Danger  of  fuffering  thereby,  as  thole  which  are  later 
planted.  There  are  lome  who,  from  a  covetous  Tem¬ 
per  of  making  moft  Ufe  of  the  Ground,  plant  a  Row 
of  Dwarf  Peas,  or  Kidney  Beans,  between  each  Row  of 
Madder,  and  pretend  that  hereby  the  Land  is  kept 
cleaner  from  Weeds,  but  I  am  very  certain  the  Crop  of 
Madder  is  injured  thereby  much  more  than  the  Value 
of  thofe  Things  which  grow  between  the  Rows,  as  I 
have  experienced ;  therefore  I  advife  thofe  Perfons, 
who  plant  Madder,  never  to  fow  or  plant  any  Thing 
between  the  Rows,  but  to  keep  the  Madder  quite  clean 
from  Weeds  or  any  other  Kind  of  Vegetable. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Ground  thus  clean,  it  fhould 
be  fcuffled  over  with  a  Dutch  Hoe,  as  foon  as  the  young 
Weeds  appear.  When  a  Man  can  perform  a  great 
Deal  of  this  Work  in  a  Day,  and  if  it  is  done  in  dry 
Weather,  the  Weeds  will  die  as  faft  as  they  are  cut 
down  •,  whereas,  when  the  Weeds  are  left  to  grow  in 
the  Spring,  fo  as  to  get  Strength,  they  are  not  fo  foon 
deftroyed,  and  the  Expence  of  hoeing  the  Ground  then 
will  be  more  than  double  ;  befides,  there  will  be  Dan¬ 
ger  of  cuting  down  fome  of  the  weaker  Plants  with 
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the  Weeds,  if  the  Perfons  employed  to  perform  this 
Work  are  not  very  careful,  therefore  it  is  much  cheaper, 
as  alfo  better  for  the  Madder,  to  begin  this  Work  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  to  repeat  it  as  often  as  the  Weeds 
render  it  neoeflary,  for  by  keeping  the  Ground  thus 
conftantly  mean,  the  Madder  will  thrive  the  better. 

During  the  firft  Summer,  the  only  Culture,  which 
the  Madder  requires,  is  that  of  keeping  it  clean  in  the 
Manner  before  diredted,  and,  when  the  Shoots  or 
Haulm  of  the  Plants  decay  in  Autumn,  it  fhould  be 
raked  off  the  Ground  •,  then  the  Intervals  between  the 
Rows  fhould  be  either  dug  with  a  Spade,  or  ploughed 
with  a  hoeing  Plough,  laying  up  the  Earth  over  the 
Head  f  the  Plants  in  a  roundifh  Ridge,  which  will 
be  of  great  Service  to  the  Roots.  The  Dutch  cover  the 
Haulm  of  their  Madder  with  Earth,  leaving  it  to  rot 
upon  the  Ground  ;  this  perhaps  may  be  neceffary  in 
their  Country  to  keep  the  Fraft  out  of  the  Ground, 
but,  as  I  have  never  found  that  the  fevereft  Winters  in 
England  have  injured  the  Madder  Roots,  there  is  not 
the  fame  Neceflity  for  that  Practice  here. 

The  following  Spring,  before  the  Madder  begins  to 
ftioot,  the  Ground  fhould  be  raked  over  fmooth,  that 
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the  young  Shoots  may  have  no  Obftrudiion,  and  ' 
there  fhould  be  any  young  Weeds  appearino-  0n  \ 
Ground,  it  fhould  be  firft  fcuffled  over  to  deftroyt 
Weeds,  and  then  raked  over  fmooth  ;  after  this  t 
fame  Care  muft  be  taken  in  the  following  Summer 
keep  the  Ground  clean,  and,  if  it  is  performed  by  t 
Eloe  Plough,  the  Earth  of  the  Intervals  fhould 
thrown  up  againft  the  Side  of  the  Ridges,  which  v, 
earth  up  the  Roots,  and  greatly  increafe  their  Strengt 
but,  before  the  Ground  of  one  Interval  is  fo  hoe 
the  Haulm  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  turned  over  to  t 
next  adjoining  Interval,  and,  if  they  are  permited  fo 
lie  for  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks,  and  then  turn 
back  again  on  thofe  Intervals  which  were  hoed,  o 
ferving  firft  to  fcuffle  the  Ground  to  deftroy  any  youi 
Weeds,  which  may  have  appeared  fince  the  ftiring 
the  Ground,  then  the  alternate  Intervals  fhould 
ploughed  in  like  Manner,  turning  the  Earth  upao-aii 
the  oppofite  Sides  of  the  Roots  ;  by  this  Method  t 
Intervals  will  be  alternately  ploughed,  and  the  Plar 
earthed  up,  whereby  the  Ground  will  be  kept  clea 
and  ftired,  which  will  greatly  promote  the  Growth 
the  Roots,  and  by  this  Method  the  fuperficial  Shod 
will  be  fubdued,  and  the  principal  Roots  great 
ftrengthened.  The  following  Autumn  the  Groui 
fhould  be  cleared  of  the  Haulm  and  Weeds,  and  t 
Earth  raifed  in  Ridges  over  the  Roots,  as  in  the  for 
going  Year. 

The  third  Spring  the  Roots  will  furnifh  a  gre 
Supply  of  young  Plants,  but,  before  thefe  appear,  t1 
Ground  fhould  be  cleaned  and  faked  fmooth,  that  t) 
Shoots  may  have  no  Obftruftion  to  their  coming  uj: 
and,  when  the  young  Plants  are  fit  to  take  off, 
fhould  be  performed  with  Care,  always  taking  off  tho 
which  are  produced  at  the  greateft  Diftance  from  t! 
Crown  of  the  Mother  Plants,  becaufe  thofe  are  what  rc 
them  moft  of  their  Nourifhment,  and  the  Wounds  mat 
by  feparating  them  from  the  old  Roots  are  not  near  ■ 
hurtful  as  thofe  near  the  Crown,  for  the  ftriping  off  tc 
many  of  the  Shoots  there  will  retard  the  Growth  i 
the  Plants. 

The  Culture  of  the  Madder  in  the  third  Summ 
muft  be  the  fame  as  the  fecond,  but,  as  the  Roots  wi 
then  be  much  ftronger,  the  Earth  fhould  be  laid  up 
little  higher  to  them  at  the  Times  when  the  Ground 
clean,  and,  if  all  the  diftant  fuperficial  Shoots,  whic 
come  up  in  the  Intervals  are  hoed  or  ploughed  off, 
will  be  of  Service  to  ftrengthen  the  larger  downrigl 
Roots,  and,  as  the  Haulm  will  now  be  very  ftron 
and  thick,  the  frequent  turning  it  over  from  onelnte: 
val  to  another  will  prevent  its  roting,  for  if  it  lies  Ion 
in  the  fame  Pofition,  the  Shoots,  which  are  near  tl 
Ground,  where  there  will  be  always  more  or  lefs  Dam] 
and  being  covered  with  the  upper  Shoots,  the  Air  wi 
be  excluded  from  them,  which  will  caufe  them  to  ro 
for  the  Shoots  of  Madder  are  naturally  difpofed  t 
climb  upon  any  neighbouring  Support,  and  in  Plac< 
where  they  have  been  fupported,  I  have  feen  them  moi 
than  ten  Feet  high,  but  the  Expence  of  flaking  tl 
Plants  to  fupport  their  Shoots  would  be  much  tc 
great  to  be  pradtifed  in  general,  therefore  the  oth< 
Method  of  turning  the  Haulm  over  from  one  Interv; 
to  the  other  wall  be  found  of  great  Ufe,  for  hereby  it 
kept  from  decaying,  and  by  fo  doing  the  Sun  is  alee/, 
nately  admited  to  each  Side  of  the  Roots,  which 
of  more  Confequence  to  the  Growth  of  the  Maddi 
than  moft  People  conceive,  and  from  many  repeate 
Trials  I  have  found,  that  where  the  Haulm  has  decaye 
or  roted  in  Summer,  it  has  greatly  retarded  the  Growt 
of  the  Roots.  There  have  been  fome  ignorant  Pre 
tenders  who  have  advifed  the  cuting  off  the  Haulm  i 
Summer,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  Roots,  but  whoevt 
practices  this,  will  find  to  their  Coft  the  Abfurdity  c 
this  Method,  for  I  have  fully  tried  this  many  Yeai 
ago,  and  have  always  found  that  every  other  Rool 
upon  which  this  was  practifed,  was  at  leaft  a  third  Pai 
fmaller  than  the  intermediate  Roots,  whofe  Haulm  wa 
left  entire.  The  Occafion  of  my  firft  making  th: 
Experiment  was,  becaufe  the  Plants  had  been  fet  totj 
.  near  each  other,  and  the  Seafon  proving  moift  ha  I 
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afed  the  Number  and  Strength  of  the  Shoots,  fo 
they  were  fo  thick,  as  that  many  of  them  began 
)t ;  to  prevent  which  I  cut  off  the  Shoots  of  every 
Plant  to  give  Room  for  fpreading  the  others 
=r,  but  foon  after  this  was  done,  the  Plants  pro- 
d  a  greater  Number  of  Shoots  than  before,  but 
were  weaker,  and  the  EffeCt  it  had  upon  the 
was  as  before  related,  and  fince  then  I  have 
uently  repeated  the  Experiment  on  a  few  Roots, 
have  always  found  the  EffeCt  the  fame, 
s  foon  as  the  Haulm  of  the  Madder  begins  to  decay 
\utumn,  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up  for  Ufe, 
tufe  then  the  Roots  have  done  growing  for  that 
bn,  and  will  then  be  plumper  and  lefs  liable  to 
nk  than  if  they  are  dug  up  at  another  Seafon,  for  I 
always  found  that  Roots  of  every  Kind  of  Plant, 
ch  are  taken  out  of  the  Ground  during  the  Time  of 
growing,  are  very  apt  to  fhrink,  and  lofe  more 
1  half  their  Weight  in  a  fliort  Time. 

Yhen  the  Seafon  for  diging  up  the  Madder  Roots 
ome,  it  fhould  be  done  in  the  following  Manner  ; 

A  deep  Trench  fhould  be  dug  out  at  one  Side  of 
Ground  next  to  the  firft  Row  of  Madder  to  make 
irncient  Opening  to  receive  the  Earth  which  mu  ft  be 
therein  in  diging  up  the  Row  of  Roots,  fo  that 
ould  be  at  leaft  two  Feet  broad,  and  two  Spits  and 
Shovelings  deep,  and  fhould  be  made  as  clofe  as 
ible  to  the  Roots,  being  careful  not  to  break  or  cut 
Roots  in  doing  it ;  then  the  Row  of  Roots  muft  be 
fully  dug  up,  turning  the  Earth  into  the  Trench 
ore  mentioned.  In  the  doing  of  this  there  fhould 
to  every  Perfon  who  digs  two  or  three  Perfons  to 
out  the  Roots,  that  none  may  be  loft,  and  as 
ch  of  the  Earth  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
ots  as  pofftble,  and  after  the  principal  Roots  are 
up,  there  will  be  many  of  the  long  Fibres  re¬ 
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ining  below,  therefore,  in  order  to  get  the  Roots  as 
an  as  pofffble,  the  whole  Spot  of  Ground  fhould  be 
r  of  the  fame  Depth  as  the  firft  Trench,  and  the 
kers  muft  follow  the  Digers  to  get  them  all  out  to 
Bottom.  As  the  diging  of  the  Land  to  this  Depth 
leceffary,  in  order  to  take  up  the  Roots  with  as  little 
fs  as  pofftble,  it  is  a  fine  Preparation  for  any  fuc- 
ding  Crop,  and  I  have  always  found  that  the 
ound,  where  Madder  has  grown,  produced  better 
ops  of  all  Kinds  than  Land  of  equal  Goodnefs,  which 
d  not  the  like  Culture. 

After  the  Roots  are  taken  up,  the  fooner  they  are 
ried  to  the  Place  of  drying,  the  finer  will  be  their 
dour,  for  if  they  lie  in  Heaps,  they  are  apt  to 
at,  which  will  difcolour  them,  or  if  Rain  fhould 
ppen  to  wet  them  much,  it  will  have  the  fame 
fed:,  therefore  no  more  Roots  fhould  be  taken  up 
an  can  be  carried  under  Shelter  the  fame  Day. 

The  firft  Place,  in  which  the  Roots  fhould  be  laid 
dry,  muft  be  open  on  the  Sides  to  admit  the  Air, 
t  covered  on  the  Top  to  keep  out  the  Wet.  If  a 
lilding  is  to  be  efedted  new,  fuch  as  the  Tanners  have 
r  drying  their  Skins,  will  be  as  proper  as  any,  for  thefe 
.ve  Weather  Boards  from  Top  to  Bottom  at  equal  Di- 
inces  to  keep  out  the  driving  Rain,  but  the  Spaces 
tween  being  open  admit  the  Air  freely,  and  if  inflead 
Plank  Floors  or  Stages  above  each  other,  they  are 
id  with  Hurdles  or  Bafket  Work,  upon  which  the 
oots  are  laid  to  dry,  the  Air  will  have  freer  Paflage 
the  under  Side  of  the  Roots,  which  will  dry  them 
ore  equally. 

In  this  Place  they  may  remain  four.or  five  Days,  by 
hich  Time  the  Earth,  which  adhered  to  the  Roots, 
ill  be  fo  dry  as  to  eafily  rub  oft,  which  fhould  be  done 
fore  the  Roots  are  removed  to  the  cold  Stove,  for 
ie  ilower  the  Roots  are  dried,  the  lefs  they  will  fhrink, 
id  the  better  will  be  the  Colour  of  the  Madder,  and 
ie  cleaner  the  Roots  are  from  Earth,  the  better  the 
ommodity  will  be  for  Ufe  when  prepared. 

After  the  Roots  have  laid  a  fufficient  Time  in  this 
lace,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  another  Building 
died  the  cold  Stove,  in  which  there  fhould  be  Conve- 
iencies  of  Flues  pafftng  through  different  Parts  of  the 
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Floor  and  the  Side  Walls  •,  in  this  the  Roots  fhould  b$ 
laid  thin  upon  the  Floors,  and  turned  from  Time  to 
Time  as  they  dry,  taking  thofe  Roots  away,  which 
are  neareft  to  the  Flues  that  convey  the  greateff 
Heat,  placing  them  in  a  cooler  Part  of  the  Room,  and 
removing  fuch  of  them  as  had  been  in  that  Situation 
to  the  warmer,  from  whence  the  other  are  taken.  The 
conftant  Care  in  this  Particular  will  be  of  great  Service 
to  the  Quality  of  the  Madder,  for,  when  this  is  pro¬ 
perly  condufted,  the  Roots  will  be  more  equally  dried, 
and  the  Commodity,  when  manufa&ored,  will  be 
much  fairer  and  better  for  Ufe. 

When  the  Outfide  of  the  Roots  have  been  fuffici- 
ently  dried  in  this  cold  Stove,  they  fhould  be  removed 
to  the  threfhing  Floor,  which  may  be  the  fame  as  in  a 
common  Barn  where  Corn  is  threfhed.  The  Floor  of 
this  fhould  be  fwept,  and  made  as  clean  as  polftble  ; 
then  the  Roots  fhould  be  threfhed  to  beat  off  their 
Skins  or  Outfide  Coverings  -,  this  is  the  Part  which  is 
prepared  feparately  from  the  inner  Part  of  the  Root, 
and  is  called  Mull,  which  is  fold  at  a  very  low  Price, 
lg  the  worft  Sort  of  Madder,  fo  cannot  be  ufed 
where  the  Permanency  or  Beauty  of  the  Colours  are 
regarded  ;  thefe  Hufks  are  feparated  from  the  Roots, 
Hounded  by  themfelves,  and  are  afterward  packed  up 
in  feparate  Cafks,  and  fold  by  the  Title  of  Mull.  If 
this  is  well  prepared,  and  not  mixed  with  Dirt,  it  may¬ 
be  fold  for  about  fifteen  Shillings  per  Hundred  Weight, 
at  the  Price  which  Madder  now  bears,  and  this,  as  is 
fuppofed,  will  defray  the  whole  Expence  of  drying  the 
Crop. 

After  the  Mull  is  feparated  from  the  Roots,  they 
muft  be  removed  to  the  warmer  Stove,  where  they  muft 
be  dried  with  Care,  for  if  the  Heat  is  too  great,  the 
Roots  will  dry  too  faft,  whereby  they  will  lofe  much  in 
Weight,  and  the  Colour  of  the  Madder  will  not  be 
near  fo  bright-,  to  avoid  which,  the  Roots  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  turned,  while  they  remain  in  this  Stove,  and 
the  Fires  muft  be  properly  regulated.  If  fome  Trials 
are  made  by  fixing  a  good  Thermometer  in  the  Room, 
the  neceffary  Heat  may  be  better  afcertained  than  can 
be  done  any  other  Way,  but  this  will  require  to  be 
greater  at  fome  Times  than  at  others,  according  as  the 
Roots  are  more  or  lefs  fucculent,  or  the  Weather  more 
or  lefs  cold  or  damp,  but  it  will  always  be  better  to 
have  the  Heat  rather  lefs  than  over-hot,  for,  though 
the  Roots  may  require  a  longer  Time  to  dry  with  a  flow 
Heat,  yet  the  Colour  will  be  better. 

When  the  Roots  are  properly  dried  in  this  Stove, 

.  they  muft  be  carried  to-  the  Pounding  Houfe,  where 
they  muft  be  reduced  to  Powder  in  the  Manner  before 
related,  but  whether  it  is  neceffary  to  feparate  the 
Kraps  from  the  Gemeens  as  is  now  pra&ifed  by  the 
Dutch,  the  Confumers  of  Madder  will  be  better  Judges 
than  myfelf. 

There  has  been  fome  Objections  of  late  mentioned 
to  the  introducing  or  rather  retrieving  the  Culture  of 
Madder  in  England ,  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
take  Notice  of,  left  they  fhould  have  fo  much  Weight 
as  to  prevent  many  Perfons  from  engaging  in  it.  The 
firft  which  has  been  generally  ftarted  is,  -that  the  Land 
in  this  Country  is  not  fo  well  adapted  for  growing 
Madder,  as  that  in  Holland ,  to  which  I  can  with  Truth 
affirm,  that  there  are  vaft  TraCts  of  Land  here  much 
better  adapted  for  producing  Madder  than  the  beft  Land 
in  Zealand,  and  from  the  Experience,  which  I  have  had 
of  its  Growth,  will  produce  a  greater  Crop. 

Another  Objeftion  which  I  have  heard  was  the 
Labour  in  Holland  being  cheaper  than  in  England.  The 
Dutch  will  always  underfell  us,  fo  confequo  oily  will 
maintain  this  Branch  of  Trade,  but  this  is  certainly  a 
great  Miftake,  for,  though  the  Labourers  employed  in 
cultivating  Madder  may  not  earn  fo  great  Wages  as  is 
generally  paid  in  England,  fure  I  am  that  the  Difference 
between  an  expert  Etiglifh  Labourer  and  that  of  the 
beft  Dutchman,  in  the  ploughing,  hoeing,  planting, 
&c.  of  Madder,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  their 
Pay,  for  I  am  fure  a  good  Englijh  Gardener  or  Plough¬ 
man  will  do  more  Bufinefs,  and  perform  it  better,  in 
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four  Days*  than  the  befl  Workman  in  Holland  can  do 
in  fix.  What  [  now  fay  is  greatly  within  Compafs  from 
my  own  Knowledge,  fo  that,  fuppofing  we  were  to 
proceed  in  the  fame  Manner  now  praftifed  by  the 
Dutch ,  this  could  be  no  Objection  to  the  cultivating  of 
Madder,  but  we  fhall  foon  find  Ways  of  performing 
the  molt  laborious  Part,  at  much  lefs  Expence,  by 
Means  of  the  hoeing  Plough,  which  may  be  ufed  to 
great  Advantage  in  the  Cultivation  of  Madder,  whereby 
the  Expence  will  be  much  lefiened,  and,  when  once 
this  is  well  eftablifhed  in  England ,  there  can  be  no 
Doubt  but  that  great  Improvements  will  be  made  both 
in  the  Culture  and  Method  of  preparing  the  Commo¬ 
dity  for  Ufe. 

There  has  been  Objections  made  againff  farther 
Trials  of  growing  Madder,  becaufe  fome,  who  have 
engaged  in  it,  have  not  fucceeded  ;  but  in  Anfwer  to 
this,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  their  ill  Succefs  was 
owing  to  a  Want  of  Skill.  Some  of  them  continued 
to  plant  repeated  Crops  of  Madder  on  the  fame  Spot  of 
Ground,  till  the  Roots  became  fo  fmall,  as  fcarce  to 
pay  the  Expence  of  diging  up,  and  here  it  is  proper 
to  obferve  that  Madder  fhould  not  be  planted  on  the 
fame  Land,  till  after  an  Interval  of  leven  or  eight 
Years,  during  which  Interval  the  Ground  may  be  fown 
with  any  Sort  of  Grain,  or  Kitchen  Vegetables,  which 
it  will  produce  to  great  Advantage  after  Madder, 
becaufe  the  Land  will  be  wrought  fo  deep.  The  Dutch 
always  fow  Grain  upon  their  Madder  Ground  in  the 
Intervals  of  four  Years,  and  have  great  Crops  from  it, 
and  they  are  obliged,  from  the  Scarcity  of  Land  fit 
for  this  Purpofe,  to  plant  the  fame  Ground  after  an 
Interval  of  four  Years  ;  but,  as  we  are  not  under  the 
fame  Neceflity,  it  will  be  much  better  to  flay  eight 
Years,  for  the  Roots  of  Madder  are  very  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  Afparagus ,  and  draw  much  the  fame  Nourifh- 
ment  from  the  Ground,  and  it  is  well  known  that,  when 
Afparagus  Roots  are  dug  up,  which  have  been  growing 
three  Years,  if  the  fame  is  planted  with  Afparagus 
again  in  a  few  Years,  it  will  not  thrive  equal  to  that 
which  is  planted  on  Ground,  upon  which  Afparagus 
has  not  grown  for  feveral  Years,  and  this  is  always 
found  to  be  the  Cafe  even  in  Kitchen  Gardens  near 
London ,  where,  by  the  well  working,  and  frequent 
dunging  the  Ground,  it  may  be  fuppofed  changed 
in  three  or  four  Years,  more  than  the  Fields  can  poffi- 
bly  be  in  eight  or  ten. 

Madder  fhould  not  be  planted  in  very  rich  dunged 
Land,  for  in  fuch  there  will  be  very  large  Haulm,  but 
the  Roots  will  not  be  in  Proportion  ;  and,  where  there 
is  not  much  Dung  or  Sea-coal  Afhes,  the  Madder 
Roots  will  be  of  a  darker  Colour,  as  it  alfo  will,  where 
it  is  cultivated  in  the  Smoak  of  London,  which  is  like- 
wife  the  Cafe  with  Liquorice,  for  that,  which  grows  in 
a  fandy  Loam  at  a  Diflance  from  London ,  is  always 
much  brighter  and  clearer  than  that,  which  grows  in 
the  rich  Lands  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London. 

If  the  Cultivation  of  Madder  is  carried  on  properly 
in  England ,  it  will  employ  a  great  Number  of  Hands 
from  the  Time  Harveft  is  over,  till  the  Spring  of  the 
Year,  which  is  generally  a  dead  Time  for  Labourers, 
and  hereby  the  Parilhes  may  be  eafed  of  the  Poor’s 
Rate,  which  is  a  Confideration  worthy  of  publick 
Attention. 

RUBEOLA.  See  Afperula,  Galium,  and  Sherardia. 

RUBUS.  Town.  Inft.  R.  H.  614.  Lab.  385.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  557.  [This  Plant  is  fo  called  of  the  red 
Colour  of  the  Fruit  before  it  comes  to  Maturity.]  The 
Bramble,  or  Rafpberry  Bufh  ;  in  French ,  Ronee. 

The  Species  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  five  Spear-  (leaped  Segments  %  it  hath  five 
roundifh  Petals  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement ,  and 
a  great  Number  of  Stamina  which  are  alfo  inferted  in  the 
Empalement ,  and  are  fhorter  than  the  Petals,  terminated 
by  roundifh  compreffe f  Summits ,  with  a  great  Number  of 
Germen ,  having  fmall  Hair  like  Styles  on  the  Side  of  the 
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Germen ,  crowned  by  Jingle  permanent  Stigmas.  The  Ger  \ 
afterward  become  a  Berry  compofed  of  many  Acini  coif,  { 
into  a  Head ,  each  having  one  Cell ,  in  which  is  cental  \ 
one  oblong  Seed. 

This  Genus, of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  S  . 
tion  of  Tourneford s  twenty-firfl  Clafs,  which  inclu  ■ 
the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pdj  / 
becomes  a  Berry  either  Jingle,  or  compofed  of  ma 
Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fifth  Seftion  of  his  twel  ( 
Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants ,  whofe  Flowers  hi  • 
many  Stamina  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement  c ' 
many  Styles.  '  ■  p  i];}-  fj  fl 

The  Species  are, 

r.  Rubus  Joins  quinato-digitatis  ternatifque,  caule- 
tiolifque  aculeatis.  Flor.  Suec.  409.  Bramble  or  Blac 
berry  with  Hand-fhaped  Leaves- having  five  and  th 
Lobes,  and  the  Foot  Stalk  and  Branches  prickly.  T 
is  the  Rubus  vulgaris  five  Rubus  fruit  u  nigro.  C.  B. 
479.  The  common  Blackberry. 

2.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis  nudis ,  caule  acideato.  Ho 
Cliff.  192.  Bramble  with  naked  trifoliate  Leaves  anc 
prickly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Rubus  repens ,  frudtu  c<ej 
C.  B.  P.  479.  The  Dewberry. 

3.  Rubus  foliis  quinato-pinnatis  ternatifque ,  ca\ 
aculeat 0 ,  petiohs  canahculatis .  Flor.  Suec.  408.  Braml 
with  winged  Leaves  having  five  and  three  Lobes, 
prickly  Stalk,  and  channeled  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  t 
Rubus  ld<eus  fpinofus.  C.  B.  P.  479.  Prickly  Rafpberr 

4.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis  fubtus  tomentofis ,  caule  glabr 
Rafpberry  with  trifoliate  Leaves  which  are  woolly  ( 
their  under  Side,  and  have  a  fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  t! 
P-ubus  Id  unis  Dvis.  C.  B.  P.  479.  The  fmooth  Rafpberr 

5.  Rubus  foliis  quinato-pinnatis  ternatifque ,  caule  ac, 
leato,  petiolis  teretibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  493.  Brambi 
with  winged  Leaves  having  five  and  three  Lobes, 
prickly  Stalk,  and  taper  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  tl 
Rubus  lints  fruclu  nigro ,  Virginianus.  Hort.  Elth.  32' 
Virginia  Rafpberry  With  a  black  Fruit. 

6.  Rubus  foliis  fmplicibus  palmatis,  caule  inermi  mu 
t  if  olio  multifioro.  Hort.  Cliff.  192.  Rafpberry  with  fing 
Hand-fhaped  L.eaves,  and  an  unarmed  Stalk  havin 
many  Leaves  and  Flowers.  This  is  the  Rubus  odt 
ratus.  Cornut.  153*  Sweet  Canada  Rafpberry,  common 
ly  called  flowering  Rafpberry. 

7.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis  nudis,  caulibus  petiolifp, 
hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  493.  Bramble  with  nake' 
Leaves  growing  by  Threes,  and  hairy  Stalks  and  Foe! 
Stalks. 

8.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis  nudis ,  flagellis  repentibus her 
baceis.  Flor.  Suec.  411.  Bramble  with  naked  trifoliat 
Leaves,  and  creeping  herbaceous  Stalks.  This  is  th 
Chamarubus  faxatilis.  C.  B.  P.  no.  Dwarf  Rock  Bram 
ble. 

9.  Rubus  foliis  ternatis ,  caule  inermi  unifier 0.  Flor 
Suec.  412.  Bramble  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  an  un 
armed  Stalk  having  one  Flower.  This  is  the  Rubu 
humilisfiorepurpureo.  Buxb.  Cent.  p.  13.  Dwarf  Brambli 
with  a  purple  Flower. 

10  Ru  bus  foliis  fmplicibus  lebatis,  caule  unifiorot 
Flor.  Suec.  413.  Bramble  with  fingle  Leaves  having 
Lobes,  and  a  Stalk  bearing  one  Flower.  This  is  th< 
Chanuemorus.  Cluf.  FUJI.  118.  The  Dwarf  Mulberry  0; 
Cloudberry. 

The  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Banks 
and  in  Hedges  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Gardens  i  this  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  nc 
Defcription.  Of  this  there  are  the  following  Varieties: 

1.  The  common  Bramble  with  white  Fruit,  whicl 
was  found  in  a  Hedge  near  Oxford  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bcbartu 
The  Branches  of  this  Sort  are  covered  with  a  light 
green  Bark ;  the  Leaves  are  of  a  brighter  green  than 
the  common  Sort,  and  the  Fruit  is  white,  but  it  feidomj 
produces  Fruit  in  Gardens. 

2.  The  Bramble  without  Thorns-,  this  is  in  every 
Refpedt  like  the  firfl,  but  the  Branches  and  Foot  Stalks 
have  no  Thorns. 

3.  The  Bramble  with  elegant  cut  Leaves ;  this  differs 
from  the  firfl  by  having  the  Leaves  more  finely  cut. 

4.  The  I 
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j_#  The  Bramble  with  double  Flowers ;  this  differs 
m  the  firft  in  having  very  double  Flowers,  fo  is  fre- 
ently  planted  in  Gardens  for  Ornament. 
c,  The  Bramble  with  variegated  Leaves.  This  is 
fome  preferved  in  Gardens,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be¬ 
ne  plain,  if  planted  in  good  Ground. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down 
ir  Branches,  which  will  put  out  Roots  at  every  Joint 
■y  freely.  They  may  be  tranfplanted  any  Time  from 
t ember  to  March,  and  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil 
Situation. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  weaker  trailing  Stalks  than  the 
l  •  the  Leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  the  Lobes  are  larger 
n  thofe  of  the  other  ;  the  Fruit  is  fmaller,  the  Acini 
aer,  and  but  few  in  each,  which  are  of  a  deeper  black 
lour.  This  grows  naturally  in  England ,  and  is 
own  by  the  Title  of  Dewberry. 

The  third  Sort  is  the  Rafpberry,  which  grows  natu- 
ly  in  the  Woods  in  the  northern  Parts  of  England , 
t  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  its  Fruit,  which  fupplies 
:  Table  at  the  Seafon  when  they  are  ripe.  There  are 
0  or  three  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  red,  and  the 
ler  a  white  Fruit,  and  the  third  generally  produces 
o  Crops  of  Fruit  annually ;  the  firft  ripens  in  July, 
d  the  fecond  in  October,  but  thofe  of  the  latter  Sea- 
1  have  feldom  much  Flavour.  Thefe  are  accidental 
irieties,  but  the  fourth  Sort  I  believe  to  be  a  diftindt 
ecies,  for  the  Leaves  are  trifoliate,  larger  than  thofe 
the  common  Sort,  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and 
i  Branches  and  Stalks  have  no  Thorns.  This  pro- 
ces  but  few  Fruit,  and  thofe  are  fmall,  which  has 
rationed  its  being  negledted. 

The  Rafpberry  is  generally  propagated  by  Suckers, 
nigh  I  fhould  prefer  fuch  Plants  as  are  raifed  by 
lyers,  becaufe  they  will  be  better  rooted,  and  not  fo 
ble  to  fend  out  Suckers  as  the  other,  which  generally 
aduce  fuch  Quantities  of  Suckers  from  their  Roots, 
to  fill  the  Ground  in  a  Year  or  two ;  and  where  they 
:  not  carefully  taken  off,  or  thined,  will  caufe  the 
uit  to  be  fmall,  and  in  lefs  Quantities  •,  efpecially 
len  the  Plants  are  placed  near  each  other,  which  is 
)  often  the  Cafe,  for  there  are  few  Perfons  who  allow 
ffe  Plants  fufficierit  Room. 

In  preparing  thefe  Plants,  their  Fibres  lhould  be 
Htened  ;  but  the  Buds,  which  are  placed  at  a  fmall 
fiance  from  the  Stem  of  the  Plant,  muft  not  be  cut 
:,  becaufe  thofe  produce  the  new  Shoots  the  following 
immer.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  planted  about  two 
:et  afunder  in  the  Rows,  and  four  or  five  Feet  Diftance 
dw  from  Row  •,  for  if  they  are  planted  too  clofe,  their 
•uit  is  never  fo  fair,  nor  will  ripen  fo  kindly,  as  when 
ey  have  Room  for  the  Air  to  pafs  between  the  Rows, 
he  Soil  in  which  they  thrive  belt,  is  a  frefh  ftrong 
oam,  for  in  warm  light  Ground  they  do  not  produce 

great  Plenty  of  Fruit;  for  they  naturally  grow  in 
►Id  Land,  and  in  Shade;  therefore  when  they  are 
anted  in  a  warm  Situation  and  a  light  Soil,  they  do 
>t  fucceed. 

The  Seafon  for  drefling  of  them  is  in  October,  at 
hich  Time  all  the  old  Wood,  that  produced  Fruit 
e  preceding  Summer,  fhould  be  cut  down  below  the 
irface  of  the  Ground,  and  the  young  Shoots  of  the 
me  Year  muft  be  fhortened  to  about  two  Feet  in 
ength  ;  then  the  Spaces  between  the  Rows  fhould  be 
ell  dug,  to  encourage  their  Roots ;  and  if  you  bury  a 
:ry  little  roten  Dung  therein,  it  will  make  them  fhoot 
goroufly  the  Summer  following,  and  their  Fruit  will 
;  much  fairer.  During  the  Summer  Seafon  they  fhould 
i  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which,  with  the  before - 
lentioned  Culture,  is  all  the  Management  they  will 
:quire ;  but  it  is  proper  to  make  new  Plantations  once 
1  three  or  four  Years,  becaufe  when  the  Plants  are  fluf¬ 
fed  to  remain  long,  they  will  produce  few  and  fmall 
ruit. 

The  Virginian  flowering  Rafpberry,  is  commonly 
ropagated  in  the  Nurferies  as  a  flowering  Shrub.  The 
lowers  of  this  Sort  are  as  large  as  fmall  Rofes,  and 
sere  is  a  Succeflion  of  them  for  two  Months  or  more, 
>  that  they  make  an  agreeable  Variety  during  their 
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Continuance.  This  Sort  frequently  produces  Fruit  in1 
England,  which  are  notfo  large  as  thofe  of  the  common1 
Sort,  and  have  little  Flavour.  Thefe  ripen  in  Septem¬ 
ber  or  the  Begining  of  Oftober. 

The  Virginian  Rafpberry  rifes  with  purplifh  Stalks  a 
little  higher  than  the  common  Sort ;  the  Leaves  are  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their 
under;  their  Foot  Stalks  are  taper;  the  Fruit  is  ftiaped 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Blackberry,  and  are  of  a  deep 
black  when  ripe ;  the  Fruit  has  little  Flavour,  fo  the 
Plants  are  never  cultivated  for  their  Fruit  here.  It 
ripens  late  in  Autumn. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  rocky  Flills 
in  the  northern  Counties  of  England,  and  moft  of  the 
northern  Parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  trailing  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalks,  which  put  out  Roots  at  their  Joints, 
whereby  it  propagates  in  Plenty  ;  the  Leaves  are  trifo¬ 
liate,  the  Lobes  are  large,  and  of  a  lucid  green ;  the 
Fruit  are  fmall,  fo  not  worth  cultivating. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Norway,  Sweden , 
and  Siberia  ;  this  hath  an  upright  Stalk  about  three 
Inches  high,  garnilhed  with  fmall  trifoliate  Leaves 
the  Stalk  is  terminated  by  one  purple  Flower,  which  is 
fucceeded  by  a  fmall  red  Fruit,  having  the  Scent  and 
Flavour  of  Strawberries.  This  Plant  grows  naturally 
upon  moffy  Bogs,  fo  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  Pur- 
pofe  on  dry  Ground,  and  is  preferved  in  a  few  Gardens 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  fome  of  the 
higheft  Hills  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  alfo 
upon  high  boggy  Places  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  Plant  cannot  be  tranfplanted  into  Gardens 
fo  as  to  thrive  ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  fix  or  eight  Inches 
high,  and  are  generally  garnilhed  with  two  lobated 
Leaves,  Handing  at  a  Diftance  from  each  other.  The 
Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  fingle  Flower,  which  is  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  fmall  black  Fruit,  not  much  unlike  that  of 
the  Dewberry. 

RUDBECKIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  878.  Obelifcotheca. 
Vaill.  Adi.  Par.  1720.  Bobartia.  Pet.  Muf.  Dwarf  Sun¬ 
flower,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  female  and  hermaphrodite  Florets,  inclofed  in- 
one  common  Empalement ,  compofed  of  two  Orders  of 
Leaves,  the  Scales  of  which  are  plain,  broad,  and  fhort. 
The  Rays  or  Border  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  female 
half  Florets,  which  are  ftretched  out  on  one  Side  like  a 
T ongue,  and  end  with  two  or  three  Indentures  ;  thefe  have 
Germen  filing  upon  proper  Receptacles,  but  have  neither 
Style  or  Stamina ,  and  are  barren.  The  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets  are  tubulous,  Funnel-fhaped,  and  indented  in  five  Parts 
at  the  Brim.  They  have  five  fhort  Hair -like  Stamina  in 
each,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  and  a  Germen  fitt¬ 
ing  in  the  common  Empalement,  having  a  flender  Style 
crowned  by  a  reflexed  Stigma,  divided  in  two  Parts.  The 
Germen  afterward  become  fingle,  oblong ,  four-cornered 
Seeds,  crowned  by  their  proper  Cup,  which  has  four  In¬ 
dentures. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus's  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  fruitful  Flo-' 
rets,  and  female  barren  half  Florets. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rudbeckia  foliis  indivifis  fpatulato-ovatis  ;  radii 
petalis  emarginatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  90 7.  Rudbeckia  with 
oval,  Spattle-fhaped,  undivided  Leaves,  and  the  Petals 
of  the  Rays  indented.  This  is  the  Chryfanthemum  he- 
lenii  folio,  umbone  floris  grandiufcula  prominent e.  Pluk. 
Aim.  99.  Fab.  242.  Corn  Marygold  with  an  Elecam¬ 
pane  Leaf,  and  a  large  prominent  Middle  to  the  Flow¬ 
er,  commonly  called  Dwarf  American  Sunflower. 

2.  Rudbeckia  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  alternis  indivi- 
Jis,  petalis  radii  bifidis.  Flor.  Virg.  104.  Rudbeckia  with 
oval,  Spear- ftiaped,  undivided  Leaves,  placed  alternate, 
and  the  Petals  of  the  Ray  bifid.  This  is  the  Chryfan¬ 
themum  Americanum,  doronici  folio,  fiore  per/ici  colons, 
umbone  magno  prominent e  ex  atro  purpureo  viridi  &  auieo 
fulgente.  Pluk.  Aim.  99.  American  Corn  Marygold  with 

a  Leo- 
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a  Leopardfbane  Leaf,  a  Peach-coloured  Flower,  and 
a  large  prominent  Middle  of  a  dark  purple,  green,  and 
fhining  Gold  Colour,  commonly  called  Dwarf  Carolina 
Sunflower. 

3 .  Rudbeckia  foliis  inferioribus  trilobis ,  fuperioribits 
indivijis.  Hort.  Upfal.  269.  Rudbeckia  with  under  Leaves 
having  three  Lobes,  and  the  upper  ones  entire.  This 
is  the  Chryfanthemum  cannabinum  Virginianum  hirfutum , 
difco  magno ,  petalis  aureis  radiato.  Rluk.  Aim.  100.  'Tab. 
22.  fig.  2.  Virginian  Hemp  Agrimony,  with  a  large 
Difk  to  the  Flower,  and  the  Petals  of  the  Rays  of  a 
Gold  Colour. 

4.  R  ud beck i a  foliis  inferioribus  compofitis  acute  den- 
tatis ,  caulinis  fimplicibus  integris  dentatifque.  Rudbeckia 
with  compound,  indented,  lower  Leaves,  thofe  upon 
the  Stalks  Angle,  entire,  and  indented.  This  is  the 
Corona  folis  foliis  amplioribus  laciniatis.  A'ourn.  Inft.R.  H. 
490.  Sunflower  with  large  jaged  Leaves. 

5.  Rudbeckia  foliis  omnibus  quinatis,  acute  dentatis 
exterioribus  trilobatis.  Rudbeckia  with  all  the  Leaves 
compofed  of  five  Lobes  which  are  lharply  indented, 
and  the  outer  ones  divided  into  three.  This  is  the  Co¬ 
rona  folis  foliis  anguftioribus  laciniatis.  Re  urn.  Infi.  R.  H. 
490.  Sunflower  with  narrower  jaged  Leaves. 

6.  Rudbeckia  foliis  inferioribus  compofitis ,  caulinis 
quinatis  ternatifque ,  fummis  fimplicibus.  Rudbeckia  with 
compound  lower  Leaves,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  quinque- 
foliate  and  trifoliate,  and  the  Top  ones  Angle.  This  is 
the  Obelifcotheca  petalis  florum  peranguftis  longis,  foliis  di¬ 
git  atis,  caule  glabro  ferrugineo.  Amman.  Sunflower  with 
long  narrow  Petals  to  the  Flower,  Hand -fhaped  Leaves, 
and  a  fmooth  Iron-coloured  Stalk. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  and  feve- 
ral  other  Parts  of  North  America.  The  Root  of  this  will 
continue  four  or  five  Years,  but  unlefs  there  is  Care 
taken  to  fhelter  it  in  Winter,  the  Plants  are  often  de- 
ftroyed  by  Cold  or  too  much  Wet.  This  Sort  fends 
out  Heads,  by  which  it  may  be  propagated ;  the  Leaves 
are  oblong,  oval,  and  hairy ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  and  have  one  or  two  Leaves  near  the 
Bottom.  The  Foot  Stalk  which  fupports  the  Flower, 
is  naked  near  a  Foot  in  Length,  and  is  terminated  by 
one  pretty  large  yellow  Flower,  lhaped  fomewhat  like 
the  Sunflower,  from  whence  it  was  titled,  Dwarf  Sun¬ 
flower.  The  Petals  or  Rays  of  the  Flower  are  very 
fiiff,  and  are  flightly  indented  at  their  Points ;  the 
Middle  or  Difk  or  the  Flower  is  very  prominent,  py¬ 
ramidal,  and  of  a  dark  purple  Colour.  Thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  are  of  long  Duration,  fori  have  frequently  obferved 
one  Flower  has  continued  in  Beauty  near  fix  Weeks, 
and  as  the  Plants  produce  many  Flowers,  fo  there  is  a 
Succeffion  of  them  on  the  fame  Plant,  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  July  till  the  FrofL  puts  a  Stop  to  them,  which 
renders  them  more  valuable.  This  Sort  will  fometimes 
produce  good  Seeds  in  England ,  when  the  Seafons  are 
very  favourable  ;  but  they  are  generally  propagated 
here  by  Offsets  or  Slips,  unlefs  when  good  Seeds  can 
be  procured  from  America.  The  beft  Time  to  feparate 
the  Offsets  is  in  the  Spring,  becaufe  the  Plants  continue 
to  flower  fo  late  in  Autumn,  as  to  render  it  impracti¬ 
cable  to  perform  it  in  the  Spring  till  it  is  late,  fo  that 
the  Slips  will  flower  but  weak  the  fame  Year.  The 
Plants  will  live  abroad  in  the  open  Air  through  the 
Winter,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm 
Situation  ;  but  it  will  always  be  prudent  to  fhelter  two 
or  three  Plants  under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame  in 
Winter  to  preferve  the  Kind,  becaufe  in  very  fevere 
Winters  they  are  often  killed. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  and 
alfo  in  Virginia.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant  like  the 
former,  but  very  rarely  produces  Seeds  in  England ;  nor 
do  the  Plants  put  out  Pleads  whereby  it  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  like  the  other,  fo  that  it  is  at  prefent  not  very 
.common  here.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sbrt  are  longer  and 
broader  than  thofe  of  the  other,  and  are  fmooth,  hav¬ 
ing  three  Veins ;  the  Stalks  which  fupport  the  Flowers 
are  taller,  and  have  two  or  three  narrow  Leaves  on 
each,  which  are  placed  alternate  :  On  the  Top  is  one 
Flower  with  long  narrow  Peach-coloured  Petals,  which 
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are  reflexed  downward  •,  the  Middle  or  Difk  is  Ve" 
prominent,  and  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  but  the  Sum 
mits  being  of  a  Gold  Colour,  adds  a  Luftre  to  th 
other.  This  Sort  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  - 
the  other;  it  flowers  at  the  fame  Seafon,  but  the  Flow 
ers  are  not  of  fo  long  Duration  as  thofe  of  the  former 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  0 
North  America-,  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  in  warn 
Summers  perfects  its  Seeds  in  England-,  the  l0we 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  divided  into  three  Lobes,  bu 
thofe  upon  the  Stalks  are  undivided  ;  they  are  hairy 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort ;  the  Stalk 
branch  out  on  their  Sides,  and  are  better  garnifhed  witl 
Leaves  than  either  of  the  other.  The  Flowers  are  ver 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are  fmaller  ;  the  Plant* 
will  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  milt 
Seafons,  and  may  be  propagated  by  Slips  or  Heads 
but  the  beft  Way  is  to  raife  the  Plants  from  Seeds,  be¬ 
caufe  thofe  will  flower  much  better  than  fuch  as  are  pro¬ 
cured  by  Slips  ;  the  fecond  Year  the  feedling  Plant: 
will  flower,  and  produce  ripe  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  o: 
North  America ,  and  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  Gardens,  where  it  was  generally  known  by  the! 
Title  of  Sunflower.  The  Root  of  this  is  perennial,  bui 
the  Stalk  is  annual ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  compofed  oil 
five  broad  Lobes,  which  are  deeply  cut  into  acute 
Points,  and  fome  of  them  are  jaged  almoft  to  the  Mid¬ 
rib  ;  the  outer  Lobe  is  frequently  cut  into  three  deep 
Segments.  The  Stalks  rife  feven  or  eight  Feet  hioh, 
and  divide  upward  into  feveral"  Branches ;  they  are 
fmooth,  green,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Angle  Leaves, 
which  are  oval,  Heart-fh'aped ;  fome  of  thefe  are  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges,  others  are  entire.  The  Foot 
Stalks  which  fuftain  the  Flowers  are  naked,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  Angle  Flower  with  yellow  Petals  or  Rays, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Sunflower,  but  fmaller.  This 
does  not  produce  Seeds  here,  but  is  eafily  propagated! 
by  parting  of  the  Roots,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
perennial  Sunflower.  It  is  very  hardy  in  Refpect  to 
Cold,  but  loves  a  moift  Soil. 

The  fifth  Sort  has  a  perennial  Root  like  the  former, 
and  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country.  This  hath  fmooth 
green  Stalks,  which  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  the  Leaves  are  all  compofed  of  five  Lobes,  which 
are  much  narrower  and  end  with  fharper  Points  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  very  acutely  indented  on 
their  Sides.  The  Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  Petals 
narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  appear  at 
the  fame  Seafon.  It  is  equally  hardy  with  the  former, 
and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Way. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
and  alfo  in  Siberia ,  from  both  which  Countries  I  have 
received  the  Seeds.  This  hath  a  perennial  Root  like 
the  two  former,  the  Leaves  at  Bottom  are  compofed  of 
feven  or  nine  Lobes,  fome  of  which  are  entire,  and 
others  are  jaged  to  the  Mid- rib,  they  are  of  a  dark 
green  and  fmooth ;  the  Stalks  rife  fix  Feet  high,  and 
divide  into  many  Branches.  They  are  of  a  purple  or- 
Iron  Colour,  and  are  very  fmooth  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  Leaves,  which  toward  the  Bottom  are  Hand- 
fhaped  and  compofed  of  five  Lobes ;  higher  up  they 
have  but  three,  and  at  the  Top  the  Leaves  are  Angle. 
The  Flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  two  former! 
Sorts,  but  are  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Colour. 

Thefe  three  laft  mentioned  Sorts  may  be  propagated  p 
in  Plenty,  by  parting  of  their  Roots ;  the  belt  Time! 
for  this  is  in  Offober,  when  their  Stalks  will  begin  to| 
decay  ;  for  if  they  are  removed  in  the  Spring,  they  will  * 
not  produce  many  Flowers  the  fame  Year.  They  love  fi 
a  moift  Soil,  and  fhould  be  allowed  Room,  for  if  they 
are  too  near  other  Plants,  they  will  rob  them  of  their 
Nourifhment  and  deftroy  them.  They  are  proper  Fur¬ 
niture  for  large  Gardens,  where  they  may  be  allowed 
Room,  or  in  Walks  round  Fields,  becaufe  they  require  | 
little  Culture. 

RUELLIA.  Plum.' Nov.  Gen.  12.  Tab.  2.  Lin.  Gen.  | 
Plant.  702. 

The  | 
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TV  Characters  are* 

he  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
h  is  cut  into  five  narrow  acute  Segments  at  the  Lop, 
h  are  ereCt.  It  has  one  Petal ,  with  a  Lube  the 
ih  of  the  Cup ,  which  fpreads  and  inclines  at  the  Neck , 
pe  Brim  fpreads  open ,  where  it  is  out  into  five  Seg- 
s  the  two  upper  being  large  and  refiexed.  It  hath 
Stamina  fituated  in  the  fpreading  Part  of  the  Lube , 
^Cted  in  Pairs ,  terminated  by  Jhort  Summits ,  and  a 
difh  Germen  fuppGrting  a  f lender  Style ,  crowned  by  a 
Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  taper  Cap- 
pointed  at  each  End ,  having  two  Cells ,  inclofing 
difh  comprejfed  Seeds. 

his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion 
Linnaus’ s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thole 
its  whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  floor t  Stami- 
and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  a  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

Ruellia  foliis  ovatis  crenatis ,  pedunculis  bifioris. 
Ilia  with  oval  crenated  Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks 
-ino-  two  Flowers.  This  is  the  Ruellia  humilis ,  fiore 
deo,  afphodeli  radice.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  12.  Dwarf 
Ilia,  with  a  blue  Flower  and  an  Afphodel  Root. 

Ruellia  foliis  petiolatis,  fioribus  verticillatis  fub- 
’ibus.  FLort.  Upfal.  178.  Ruellia  with  Leaves  having 
)t  Stalks,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls  fiting 
e  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ruellia  Jlrepens,  capitu- 
omofis.  Fort.  Elth.  328.  Snaping  Ruellia  with  hairy 

ads. 

t  Ruellia  foliis  petiolatis ,  pedunculis  longis  fubdi- 
r  nudis.  Lin.  FLort.  Upfal.  179.  Ruellia  with  Leaves 
ino-  Foot  Stalks,  and  long  naked  Foot  Stalks  to  the 
wel-s,  which  are  divided.  This  is  the  Ruellia  cap- 
r  teretibus.  FLort.  Elth.  328.  Ruellia  with  taper 
Tides. 

..  Ruellia  foliis  fub crenatis  lanceolate- ovatis,  capi- 
j  ovatis,  foliolis  hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  635.  Ruellia 
h  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  fomewhat 
sated,  oval  Pods,  and  prickly  hairy  fmall  Leaves. 
The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  Iflands 
:he  Weft-Indies  •,  the  Roots  of  this  are  compofed  of 
ny  fweiling  flelhy  Tubers,  which  run  deep  into  the 
ound,  and  are  like  thofe  of  the  Day  Lily,  but  are 
iller.  The  Stalk  rifes  about  four  or  five  Inches 
h,  and  fends  out  two  or  three  lhort  Side  Branches, 
ich  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ■,  fome 
thefe  are  lmall  and  ihaped  like  a  Spatula,  otheis  are 
ich  larger  ;  they  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  aie  a 
le  crenated  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  pro- 
:ed  on  the  Side,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Stalk  •,  thofe 
the  Side  have  two  Flowers  upon  each  Foot  Stalk, 
ich  come  out  oppofite  at  each  Joint,  but  thofe  at  the 
>p  fuftain  three.  The  Flowers  have  narrow  Tubes 
out  an  Inch  long,  then  they  fpread  out  to  a  Sort  of 
11  Shape,  and  at  the  Top  they  are  cut  into  five  obtufe 
gments,  which  are  large  and  fpread  open  ;  they  aie 
a  fine  blue,  but  of  fhort  Duration,  each  Flower  fel- 
m  lading  in  Beauty  one  Day  •,  after  the  blower  fades, 
e  Germen  becomes  a  taper  Pod  one  Inch  and  a  Half 
ig,  having  two  Cells,  which,  when  ripe,  burft  with 
Touch,  and  call  out  ’the  Seeds  to  a  Diftance.  It 
iwers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Begining  of 
Member. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ;  the 
oot  of  this  is  fibrous  and  perennial  •,  the  Stalks  life 
out  a  Foot  high,  they  are  four  cornered,  and  have 
ro  longitudinal  Furrows,  one  on  each  Side  ;  the  Joints 
e  three  or  four  Inches  afunder,  at  each  Hand  two 
?al  Leaves,  upon  very  fhort  boot  Stalks.  lhe 
lowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  on 
ch  Side,  two  or  three  rifing  from  the  fame  Point,  fit- 
g  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks  •,  they  are  fmall  and  of  a 
he  purple  Colour,  but  are  very  fugacious  •,  they  open 
rly  in  the  Morning,  but  are  gone  by  ten  or  eleven 
Clock  in  the  Forenoon  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort 
per  Pods,  furrounded  by  the  hairy  Segments  of  the 
mpalement.  It  flowers  and  perfects  its  Seeds  about 
ie  lame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  TV eft- Indies  •, 
is  hath  a  perennial  Root,  compofed  of  many  flefhy 
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Fibres ;  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  lie  clofe  to  the  Ground ; 
the  Stalks  grow  five  or  fix  Inches  high  *,  the  Leaves 
are  placed  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint ;  they  are  two  Inches 
long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad,  Handing  up¬ 
on  Foot  Stalks  half  an  Inch  long.  The  Foot  Stalks 
which  fuftain  the  Flowers  are  naked,  and  divide  into 
two  fmaller,  each  fuftaining  one  fmall  purple  Flower, 
which  is  very  fugacious ;  their  Empalements  are  cut 
into  very  narrow  Segments  to  the  Bottom.  After  the 
Flowers  are  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  a  taper  Capfule 
about  an  Inch  long,  including  roundifh  comprefled 
Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds  of  this  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain. 
This  hath  a  ligneous  creeping  Root,  the  Stalks  rife 
about  five  or  fix  Inches  high,  they  are  Angle,  taper, 
and  jointed  •,  the  Leaves  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and 
have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  a  little  waved 
on  their  Edges,  are  hairy,  and  curled.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  at  their  Joints  ; 
thefe  fuftain  one  fmall  yellow  Flower,  coming  out  be¬ 
tween  rough,  hairy,  fmall  Leaves.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft 
be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  rich  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where 
they  muft  be  (haded  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  Time  they  muft  have  free 
Air  admited  to  them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  and 
be  conftantly  watered  three  or  four  Times  a  Week  during, 
the  Summer  Seafon.  If  the  Plants  thrive  well,  thofe 
of  the  firft  and  third  Sorts  will  produce  Flowers  the  Ju¬ 
ly  following,  and  will  perfect  their  Seeds  in  Auguft  ;  but 
the  Roots  will  continue,  provided  they  are  plunged  into 
the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  kept  in  a  moderate 
Temperature  of  Heat. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  not  a  Plant  of  long  Continuance, 
feldom  abiding  longer  than  two  Years  •,  but  if  it  is 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  two  other,  it  will  ri¬ 
pen  Seeds  the  fecond  Year,  fomay  be  propagated  eaftly. 

The  fourth  Sort  does  not  fo  conftantly  produce  Seeds 
as  the  three  others,  fo  is  not  fo  common  in  England  at 
prefent.  This  requires  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  other 
Sorts. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Sorts  are  permited  to  fcatter  in 
the  neighbouring  Pots,  the  Plants  will  come  up  with¬ 
out  Care,  fo  may  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with 
frefh  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed. 

RUMEX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  407.  Lapathum.  Lourni 
Inft.  R.  H.  504.  Lab.  287.  Dock. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  compofed 
of  three  obtufe  reflexed  Leaves.  Lhe  Flower  has  three  Pe¬ 
tals  which  are  larger  than  the  Empalement ,  to  which  they 
are  very  like.  It  hath  fix  floor  t  Hair -like  Stamina ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  eredt  Lwin  Summits ,  and  a  three  cornered  Germen , 
fupporting  three  Hair -like  reflexed  Styles ,  thrufting  out  of 
the  Clefts  of  the  Petals,  crowned  by  large  jaged  Stigmas. 
Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  three-cornered  Seed,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Petals  of  the  Flower. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Linnaud s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  three  Styles ;  to  which 
he  has  joined  the  Acetofa,  or  Sorrel  of  Lournefort,  whofe 
Charadlers  agree  with  thofe  of  the  Dock  ;  but  as  in  the 
Gardens  and  Shops,  they  are  diftinguifhed  under  diffe¬ 
rent  Titles,  fo  1  have  feparated  the  Sorrels  from  the 
Docks,  and  have  placed  them  under  their  old  Title  of 
Acetofa.  Lournefort  places  this  Genus  in  the  fecond 
Section  of  his  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs 
with  a  ftamineous  Flower ,  whofe  Point al  becomes  a  Seed 
wraped  up  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Rumex  fioribus  herrnaphroditis,  valvulis  integerri- 
mis,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis.  Dock  with  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  having  entire  Valves,  and  oblong  Spear-fhaped 

n  S  Leaves. 
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Leaves.  This  is  the  Lapathum  hartenfe>  folia  ablongo, 
five  fecundum  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  114..  Garden  Dock 
with  an  oblong  Leaf,  commonly  called  Patience,  or 
Patience  Rhubarb.  ■ 

2.  Rpmex  floribus  hermaphroditic,  valvulis  integer ri- 
mis  granifcris ,  foliis  cordatis  ohtufis.  Rumex  with  herma¬ 
phrodite  Flowers  having  entire  Valves  bearing  Grains, 
and  obtufe  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lapa¬ 
thum  folio  rotundo  Alpinum.  J.  B.  2.  987.  Round-leaved 
Alpine  Dock,  called  Monks  Rhubarb. 

3-  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis  pedicellatis ,  foliis 
lanceolatis  longiffmis.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  upon  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  longeft 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lapathum  aquati - 
cum ,  folio  cubit ali.  C.  B.  P.  116.  Water  Dock  with  a 
Leaf  a  Cubit  long,  commonly  called  Herba  Britannica. 

4.  R  umex  floribus  hermaphroditis ,  valvulis  dentatis 
graniferis ,  foliis  cordato-oblongis.  Hort.  Cliff.  138.  Ru¬ 
mex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  indented  Grain-bear¬ 
ing  Valves,  and  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Lapathum  folio  acuto ,  piano.  C.  B.  P.  115.  Plain 
Iharp-pointed  Dock. 

5.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis ,  valvulis  integris 
graniferis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  undulatis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  335. 
Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  entire  Grain-bear¬ 
ing  Valves,  and:  acute  Spear- fliaped  waved  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Lapathum  folio  acuto ,  crifpo.  C.  B.  P.  115. 
Curled  lharp-pointed  Dock. 

6.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis ,  valvulis  integerri- 
mis,  unica  granifera  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
138.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  entire  Valves, 
one  only  bearing  a  Seed,  and  Heart-formed  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves..  This  is  the  Lapathum  folio  acuto  ru- 
lente.  C.B.P.  114.  The  bloody  Dock. 

7  •  Rumex  flor ibus  hermaphroditis  verticillatis ,  valvu¬ 
lis  acute  dentatis ,  foliis  lanceolatis .  Rumex  with  herma¬ 
phrodite  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls,  acutely-indented 
Valves,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lapa¬ 
thum  folio  acuto,  flore  aureo.  C.B.P.  1 14.  Sharp-point¬ 
ed  Dock  with  a  golden  Flower. 

8.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis ,  valvulis  dentatis , 
foliis  cordato-oblongis ,  obtuflufculis  crenulatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
335.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  indented 
Valves,  and  blunt  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Lapathum  vulgar  e,  folio  obtufo.  J.  B.  2.  985. 
Common  broad-leaved  Rumex ,  or  Butter  Dock. 

9.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis ,  foliis  lyratis.  Guet. 
Stamp.  1.  p.  7.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers, 
and  Lyre-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lapathum  pul- 
chrum  Bononienfe  flnuatum.  J.  B.  2.  988.  The  Fiddle 
Dock. 


10.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis ,  valvulis  dentatis 
graniferis ,  foliis  linearibus .  Lech.  Scan.  26.  Rumex  with 
hermaphrodite  Flowers,  indented  Grain-bearing  Valves, 
and  linear  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lapathum  aquaticum  lu- 
teol<£  folio.  Bocc.  Muf,  2.  Lab.  184.  Water  Dock  with 
a  Weld  Leaf. 

11.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis  pedunculis  longiori- 
bus,  valvulis  profunde  dentatis ,  foliis  cordato-oblongis. 
Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers  growing  upon  longer 
Foot  Stalks,  Valves  which  are  deeply  indented,  and 
oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lapathum 
chalcpenfe  folio  acuto,  feminum  involucris  profunde  denta¬ 
tis.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  58.  Aleppo  Dock  with  an  acute  Leaf, 
and  the  Covers  of  the  Seeds  deeply  indented. 

12.  'R.xsm'ex  floribus  hermaphroditis ,  valvulis  trifido  fe- 
taceis,  unica  granifera.  Hort.  Upfal.  89,  Rumex  with 
hermaphrodite  Flowers  and  briftly  three-pointed  Valves, 
one  of  which  bears  the  Seed.  This  is  the  Lapathum 
JEgyptiacum  annuum ,  parietarU  folio ,  capfuld  feminis 
longius  barbata.  Hort.  Piff.  Annual  Egyptian  Dock  with 
a  Pellitory  Leaf,  and  long  Beards  to  the  Seed  Veffels. 

13*  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis  valvulis  lavibus , 
cauk  arbor eo,  foliis  fubcordatis.  Vir.  Cliff.  32.  Rumex 
with  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  fmooth  Valves,  a  Tree¬ 
like  Stalk,  and  Leaves  which  are’  almofl  Heart-fhaped. 
This  is  the  Acetofa  arborefcens  fubrotundo  folio,  ex  infulis 
fortunatis  Pluk.  Phyt.  Lab.  252.  fig.  Tree  Sorrel 
from  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  with  a  roundifh  Leaf. 

14-  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis,  valvulis  dentatis 
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nudis  plants  reflexis.  Hort.  Upfal.  90.  Rumex  with  h, 
maphrodite  Flowers,  and  plain, .  naked,  indented 
flexed  Valves.  This  is  the  Acetofa  ocymi  folio ,  Nee 
lit  ana.  C.  B.  P.  1 14.  Naples  Sorrel  with  a  Baft  l  Leaf* 

15.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis  geminatis,  vah 
larum  alls  maximis  membranaceis  reflexis,  foliis  indivi 
Hort.'  Cliff.  1 30.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flow 
growing  by  Pairs,  very  large  membranaceous  Win 
to  the  Valves  which  are  reflexed,  and  undivided  Leav 
This  is  the  Acetofa  Americana  foliis  longiffmis  pedicu 
donatis.  C.  B.  P.  114.  American  Sorrel,  with  very  lo 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks. 

16.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis  diftinbiis ,  vak 
larum  alls  maximis  membranaceis ,  foliis  erefis.  Flor.  Le 
Prod.  230.  Rumex  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  upon  diHind  Spikes,  very  large  membranacec 
Wings  to  the  Valves,  and  Leave's  appearing  as  if  bite 
This  is  the  Acetofa  Mgyptia  rofeo  feminis  involucro ,  fo 
lacero.  Lipp.  Egyptian  Sorrel  with  a  Rofe- coloured  C 
ver  to  the  Seed,  and  a  torn  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  was  formerly  much  more  cultivated 
the  Fnglifh  Gardens  at  prefent ;  this  has  been  general; 
u fed  for  the  Monks  Rhubarb,  and  has  been  thoug 
the  true,  but  others  fuppofe  the  fecond  Sort  fliould  : 
ufed  as  fuch ;  the  Herb  was  formerly  ufed  in  the  Ki 
chen,  by  the  Title  of  Patience.  The  Root  is  Iarg! 
and  divides  into  many  thick  Fibres  which  run  dow; 
ward ;  their  outer  Cover  is  brown,  but  they  are  yellc 
within,  with  fome  redifh  Veins  ;  the  Leaves  are  broa 
;  long,  and  acute-pointed  ;  their  Foot  Stalks  are  of 
redifh  Colour  ;  the  Stalks  rife  four  Feet  high,  and  c 
vide  toward  the  Top  into  feveral  erect  Branches,  whic 
are  garnifhed  with  a  few  narrow  Leaves,  terminatin 
with  loofe  Spikes  of  large  Hamineous  Flowers.  The 
appear  in  June,  and  arefucceeded  by  pretty  large  three 
cornered  Seeds  whofe  Coverings  are  entire,  which  ripe 
in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  but  h; 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Fnglifh  Gardens.  This  hat 
large  Roots,  which  fpread  and  multiply  by  their  Of 
fets ;  they  are  fhorter  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  fir 
Sort,  of  a  very  dark  brown  on  their  Outfide,  and  ye' 
low  within.  The  Leaves  are  of  the  round  Heart  Shape 
about  nine  Inches  long,  and  as  much  in  Breadth  net 
their  Bafe,  having  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Stalk 
rife  from  two  to  three  Feet  high ;  they  are  very  thief 
and  have  a  few  fmall  roundifh  Leaves  on  the  lowe 
Part,  but  the  upper  Part  clofely  garnifhed  with  Spike: 
of  white  Flowers,  Handing  ereft,  clofe  to  the  Stalk; 
I  hefe  appear  the  latter  End  of  May,  and  are  fucceede 
by  large  triangular  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ponds,  Ditches 
and  Handing  Waters,  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  thi 
is  iuppofed  to  be  the  Britannica  of  the  Ancients.  1 
hath  large  Roots  which  flrike  deep  into  the  loofe  Mud 
fending  out  Leaves  which  are  above  two  Feet  long 
and  four  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to 
Point  at  each  End.  The  S talks  rife  four  Feet  in  Wa 
ter,  but  in  dry  Land,  not  more  than  two;  thefe  ar 
garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves  among  the  Spikes  0 
Flowers,  to  the  Top.  The  Flowers  Hand  upon  flende 
Foot  Stalks  which  are  reflexed,  they  are  of  an  herba 
ceous  Colour,  appear  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  ii 
Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moiH  Places  it 
many  Places  of  England-,  this  is  the  Oxylapathum  ofth< 
Shops,  which  is  directed  by  the  College  to  be  ufed  ii 
Medicine  ;  but  the  Markets  are  fupplied  with  Roots  0 
the  common  Docks,  which  are  indifferently  gatherer 
by  thofe  who  colled  them  in  the  Fields,  where  ths 
eighth  Sort  is  much  more  common  than  this.  Th( 
Roots  of  this  Sort  are  flender  and  run  downright,  fend 
ing  out  a  few  fmall  Fibres ;  the  Stalks  rife  about  twei 
Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  below, 
about  four  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  ir 
the  Middle  ;  they  are  rounded  at  their  Bafe,  where  they 
are  flightly  indented,  but  end  in  acute  Points;  they 
are  plain,  and  flightly  crenated  on  their  Edges.  From 
the  Joints  of  the  Stalk  come  out  alternately  flender  long 
Foot  Stalks,  which  fuHain  the  Spikes  of  Flowers, 

which 
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■h  o-row  in  fmall  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  at  about 
nch  diflant ;  thefe  have  fcarce  any  Leaves  upon  the 
t  Stalks  between  the  Whorls  of  Flowers,  fo  may  be 
jy  diftinguifhed  from  the  fmall  Water  Dock,  which 
many.  °This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
Autumn. 

"he  fifth  Sort  is  more  commonly  found  growing  na- 
tlly  about  London  than  the  fourth  •,  the  Leaves  of 
are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are 
mted  on  their  Sides,  which  are  alfo  waved ;  the  Stalks 
about  fhe  fame  Height  as  thofe  of  the  former, 
s  Spikes  of  Flowers  from  their  Side  are  fhorter,  and 
er  o-arnifhed  with  Flowers  on  pretty  long  Foot 

Iks  -,°the  Covering  of  the  Seed  is  entire.  It  flowers 
feeds  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

’he  fixth  Sort  is  very  like  the  fourth  in  Appearance, 
the  Leaves  have  deep  Blood-coloured  Veins,  and 
ie  fmall  Spots  of  the  fame  on  their  Surface ;  the 
Iks  are  red,  and  rife  about  the  fame  Height  as  the 
rth,  but  the  Covering  of  the  Seed  is  entire,  whereas 
fe  of  the  fourth  are  indented,  fo  may  be  readily  di- 
guilhed.  It  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
Hand. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
gand  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perilhes  foon 
;r  the  Seeds  are  ripe  •,  the  Stalks  rife  near  two  Feet 
;h,  they  are  a  deep  purple  Colour  j  they  are  garnilh- 
'  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  toward  the  Bottom, 
ich  are  four  Inches  long,  and  almoil  one  broad  in 
Middle,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
very  narrow,  and  not  more  than  two  Inches  long  •, 
Spikes  of  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Sides  of  the 
.Iks  alternately.  The  Flowers  grow  in  thick  Whorls 
ich  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  thefe  are  of  a  bright  yel- 
r,  and  the  Covers  of  the  Seeds  are  fharply  indented. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  the  molt  common  Dock  by  the 
les  of  Roads  and  Banks  in  every  Part  of  -  England  \ 

:  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  broad  and  rounded  at  their 
ints,  though  fome  of  them  end  more  acutely  than 
lers  •,  they  are  near  a  Foot  long,  and  five  Inches  broad 
vard  their  Bafe,  having  many  tranfverfe  Veins  runing 
m  the  Mid- rib  to  their  Borders.  The  Stalks  rife 
untwo  to  three  Feet  high,  branching  out  on  their  Sides, 
ring  a  few  Leaves  on  their  lower  Part  of  the  fame 
ape  with  the  other,  but  fmaller.  The  Flowers  grow 
Whorls,  firing  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks  •,  fome  Plants 
ve  indented  Coverings  to  their  Seed,  and  others  have 
tire  Coverings ;  both  thefe  are  frequently  found  inter- 
xed,  fo  that  I  doubt  of  their  being  diftinct  Species, 
ie  Leaves  of  this  Dock  were  formerly  much  ufed  for 
aping  up  of  Butter,  and  from  thence  the  Plant  was 
lied  Butter  Dock. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Places  near 
mdon ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon 
ter  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife  about 
Foot  high,  and  branch  out  from  the  Bottom  ;  the 
eaves  grow  near  the  Root ;  they  are  about  two  Inches 
id  a  Half  long,  and  are  hollowed  on  their  Sides,  fo  as 
refemble  the  Sides  of  a  Fiddle  •,  the  Stalks  are  gene- 
lly  bent  at  their  Joints.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls 
iund  the  Stalks,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe-,  they 
e  hermaphrodite  ;  the  Covers  of  the  Seeds  are  fharply 
dented. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  fometimes  found  growing  naturally 
i  England,  upon  Places  where  the  Water  has  flood  in 
/inter.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  five  or  fix  Inches 
igh,  but  divides  into  two  or  three  Branches  y  the 
.eaves  are  about  three  Inches  long,  and, a  Quarter  of 
a  Inch  broad ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  Band  upon  fhort 
'oot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Whorls  round  the 
ranches,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe  thefe  are  frie¬ 
nded  by  fmall  triangular  Seeds,  having  indented 
’overs. 

The  eleventh  Sort  came  originally  from  Aleppo -,  this 
i  a  biennial  Plant ;  the  Leaves  are  nine  or  ten  Inches 
ang,  fmooth,  and  of  alight  green  ;  they  are  three  Inches 
road  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  indented,  and  end 
i  acute  Points.  The  Stalks  rife  from  two  to  three 
'eet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  from  their  Sides, 
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which  are  garnifhed  with  large  Whorls  of  herbaceous 
Flowers,  {landing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  three  cornered  Seeds,  whofe  Coverings 
are  deeply  indented. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt  this  is 
an  annual  Plant  the  Stalk  rifes  about  ten  Inches  high, 
fending  out  a  few  horizontal  Branches  toward  the  Bot¬ 
tom  ;  the  Leaves  are  about  two  Inches  long,  and  half 
an  Inch  broad  at  the  broadeft  Part.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  they  are  very  fmall,  and 
the  Hair-like  Beards  which  adhere  to  the  Covering  of 
the  Seed  being  long,  obfcure  the  Flowers,  fo  they  are 
fcarce  vifible  to  the  naked  Eye. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Docks  rife  eafily  from  Seeds,  and, 
if  introduced  into  a  Garden,  will  become  troublefome 
Weeds,  if  their  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter  ;  there¬ 
fore  few  Perfons  care  to  propagate  any  of  them,  except 
the  two  firft  Sorts,  which  are  cultivated  for  their  Ufe 
in  Medicine.  The  Seeds  of  all  the  Docks  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  Seeds 
which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  rarely  grow  the  fame 
Year  :  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  They  all  delight 
in  a  moift  rich  Soil. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  commonly  known  among  the 
Gardeners,  by  the  Title  of  Sorrel  Tree.  This  came 
originally  from  the  Fortunate ,  or  Canary  IJlands ,  but 
has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  fome  Englijh  Gaidens ; 
it  rifes  with  a  ligneous  Stalk  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  Bark,  fending  out  many 
fender  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth 
roundifh  Heart-lhaped  Leaves,  two  Inches  long,  and 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  {landing  alternately  upon 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
loofe  Panicles  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  are  fometimes  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  triangular  Seeds  with  fmooth  Covers,  but 
they  rarely  ripen  in  England.  This  Plant  is  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cutings,  which  may  be  planted  in  any  of 
the*  Summer  Months,  in  a  Bed  of  loamy  Earth,  and 
{haded  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  pretty  good 
Root ;  then  they  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in 
Pots  filled  with  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  placing  them 
in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  and 
placed  with  other  hardy  Green-houfe  Plants  till  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  muff  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Why  as  other  haidy 
Kind  of  Plants,  which  only  want  Protection  from 
Froft. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  which 
grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  this  is  generally 
found  on  fwampy  moift  Ground  -,  the  Stalks  are  {len¬ 
der,  branching  at  the  Bottom,  and  rife  about  ioui 
Inches  high  -,  the  lower  Part  is  garnifhed  with  fmall, 
oval,  fucculent  Lobes ;  their  upper  Part  is  furnifhed 
with  fmall  herbaceous  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls, 
and  have  no  Leaves  between  them  -,  they  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  Seeds,  whofe  Covers  are  fharply  indented  and 
reflexed.  Thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Auguft ,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter,  will  furnifh  a 
Supply  of  young  Plants  the  following  Spring  -,  or  if  the 
Seeds  are  then  fown,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin 
them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant ;  this  hath, 
pretty  thick  fucculent  Stalks,  which  rife  a  Foot  high, 
and  divide  into  many  Branches  -,  the  Leaves  are  of  the 
round  Heart  Shape  and  undivided,  having  very  long 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  thefe  are  herbaceous,  and  areluc- 
ceeded  by  large  Covers  to  the  Seeds,  which  are  inflated, 
and  have  broad  membranaceous  Borders ;  the  Seeds 

are  triangular,  and  ripen  in  Autumn.  _  . 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt  -,  this  is 
alfo  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  dividing  upward  into  feveral  Branc  les ; 
the  Stalks  are  garnilhed  with  Arrow-pointed  Leaves 
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about  three  Inches  long,  whole  Sides  are  irregularly 
torn,  as  if  they  had  been  gnawed  by  Infers  ;  they 
Hand  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  have  fmooth 
Surfaces  j  the  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  Spikes ; 
fome  Spikes  have  only  male  Flowers,  and  others  have 
all  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  and  fome  Plants  have  only 
male,  and  others  hermaphrodite  Flowers.  The  latter 
are  fucceeded  by  triangular  Seeds,  inclofed  in  large 
inflated  Covers  of  a  deep  red  Colour,  having  mem¬ 
branaceous  Borders.  T  he  Seeds  of  this  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

1  he  Seeds  of  both  thefe  Sorts  grow  very  freely,  if 
fown  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  the  Spring,  where  the 
Plants  are  defigned  to  remain.  When  they  come  up, 
they  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
clofe. 

RUSCUS.  Fourn.  Infl.  R.H.  79.  Fab.  15.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  1008.  [fo  called  of  Rujlicus ,  becaufe  rough  and 
prickly.  It  is  alfo  called  Laurus ,  becaufe  fit  for  the 
making  of  Laurel  Garlands ;  and  Alexandrina ,  from 
one  of  the  Sorts  growing  in  Alexandria .]  Knee- holly, 
or  Butchers- broom  ;  in  French ,  Houx-frelon. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  diflinCl  Plants  ; 
the  male  Flowers  have  ere  Cl  fpreading  Empale  merits  com- 
pofed  of  fix  oval  convex  Leaves  whofe  Borders  are  reflexed ; 
they  have  no  Petals ,  but  have  an  oval  NeCiarium  the  Size 
of  the  Empalement,  which  is  ereCl  and  inflated ,  opening 
at  the  Mouth  •,  they  have  no  Stamina ,  but  each  has  three 
fpreading  Summits ,  filing  on  the  Top  of  the  NeCiarium , 
which  are  joined  at  their  Bafe.  I  he  female  Flowers 
have  Empalements  but  no  Petals ,  and  NeClariums  like 
the  male  j  they  have  no  Stamina ,  but  have  an  oblong 
oval  Germen ,  hid  within  the  NeCiarium ,  fupporting  a 
cylindrical  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma ,  fanding 
above  the  Mouth  of  the  NeCiarium.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  globular  Berry  with  two  or  three  Cells 
inclofng  two  globular  Seeds. 

T.  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  FourneforP s  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  Bell-fhaped  Flower  of  one  Leaf ,  whofe  Point al  changes 
to  a  foft  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  twelfth 
Sedtion  of  his  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  which  contains  the 
Plants  which  are  male  and  female  in  diftinCl  Plants ,  and 
the  Stamina  or  Summits  are  joined  together. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ruscus  foliis  fupra  floriferis  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff.  465. 
Rufcus  with  Leaves  which  bear  Flowers  on  their-  upper 
Side,  and  are  naked.  This  is  the  Rufcus  myrtifolius  acu- 
leatus.  Fourn.  Infl.  79.  Knee-holly  or  Butchers-broom, 
with  prickly  Myrtle  Leaves. 

2.  Ruscus  foliis  fubtus  floriferis  nudis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
465*  Rufcus  with  Leaves  which  bear  Flowers  beneath, 
and  are.  naked.  This  is  the  Rufcus  latifolius ,  fruClu 
folio  innafcente.  Fourn.  Infl.  79.  Butchers-broom  with 
broad  Leaves,  upon  which  the  Fruit  grows. 

3.  Ruscus  foliis  fubtus  floriferis  fub  foliolo.  Hort. 
Cliff.  465.  Rufcus  with  Flowers  under  the  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Rufcus  anguflifolius ,  fruClu  folio  innafcente.  Fourn. 
Infl '  79-  Butchers-broom  with  narrow  Leaves,  and 
Fruit  firing  upon  the  Leaves. 

4.  Ruscus  racemo  terminali  hermaphroditico.  Hort. 
Cliff.  469.  Rufcus  with  hermaphrodite  Flowers  in  lono- 
Bunches  terminating  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Rufcus 
anguflifolius,  fruClu  fummis  ramulis  innafcente.  Fourn.  Infl. 
79*  Butchers-broom  with  narrow  Leaves,  and  Fruit 
growing  at  the  Top  of  the  Branches. 

5.  Ruscus  foliis  ternis  ovatis  acuminatis ,  fupra  flori- 
fet  is  nudis.  Rujcus  with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves  which 
are  placed  by  Threes,  and  Flowers  on  their  upper 
Side. 

6.  Ruscus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis ,  fupra  floriferis 
widis,  caulibus  flexuofts .  Rufcus  with  acute -pointed  Leaves 
bearing  Flowers  on  their  upper  Side,  and  flexible 
Stalks.  I  his  is  the  Rufcus  latifolius  major  fruClu  folio 
innafcente.  Michel.  Greater  broad-leaved  Rufcus  with 
Fruit  firing  upon  the  F,eaf. 

7.  Ruscus  foliis  margine  floriferis.  Hort.  Cliff.  464. 
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Rufcus  with  Flowers  growing  on  the  Borders  of  ri 
Leaves  This  is  the  Rufcus  latifolius  e  foliorum  f,, 
florifer  fruSifer.  Her,.  Elth.  532.  Tab.  ho  Brof 
leaved  Rufcus  with  Flowers  and  Fruit  growing  on  u 
Edges  of  the  Leaves.  °  a  °n  rl 

8.  Ruscus  canle  frutkofo  ramofo ,  foliis  Idnccolai 
rigidis ,  floribus  pedunculatis  terminalibus.  Rufcus  with 
fhrubby  branching  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  fuff  Leave 
and  Flowers  growing  upon  Foot  Stalks  terminate 
the  Branches.  This  is  the  Rufcus  latifolius  frutefeen. 
floribus  racemofis  rubris.  Houft.  Mff.  Shrubby  broac 
leaved  Rufcus  with  branching  red  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Woods  j 
divers  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  rarely  cultivated  i 
Gardens.  The  Roots  of  this  Kind  are  fometimes  ufe 
in  Medicine,  and  the  green  Shoots  are  cut,  bound  int 
Bundles,  and  fold  to  the  Butchers,  who  ufed  it  as  Beforr 
tq  fweep  their  Blocks,  from  whence  it  had  the  Nam 
of  Butchers-broom.  It  is  alfo  called  by  fome  Kne 
Holly.  •  F 

This  hath  Roots  compofed  of  many  thick  whit 
Fibres,  which  ftrike  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  twin 
about  each  other,  from  which  arife  feveral  ftiff  oree 
Stalks,  which  rife  about  three  Feet  high,  fending  ou 
from  their  Side  feveral  fhort  Branches,  which  are  <*ar 
nifhed  with  ftift,  oval,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  place* 
alternately  on  every  Part  of  the  Stalk ;  they  are  abou 
half  an  Inch  long,  and  one  Third  of  an  Inch  broar 
near  their  Bafe,  ending  with  fharp  prickly  Points.  Th 
Flowers  are  produced  on  the  upper  Side  of  the  Leave 
juft  in  the  Middle  ;  thefe  are  mafe  in  fome,  and  femal 
in  other  Plants ;  they  are  fmall,  and  cut  into  fix  Parts 
of  a  purple  Colour  fiting  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib ;  the' 
appear  in  fune ,  and  the  female  Flowers  are  fucceedei 
by  Berries,  almoft  as  large  as  Cherries,  of  a  fweetifl 
Tafte,  which  ripen  in  Winter,  when  they  are  of  ; 
beautiful  red  Colour. 

As  this  Plant  grows  wild  in  moft  Parts  of  England 
it  is  rarely  admited  into  Gardens,  but,  if  fome  of  th( 
Roots  are  planted  under  tall  Trees  in  large  Plantations! 
they  will  fpread  into  large  Clumps,  and,  as  they  r^tair 
their  Leaves  in  Winter,  at  that  Seafon  they  will  have 
a  good  Effedt.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  generally  lit 
a  Year  in  the  Ground  before  they  vegetate,  and  tlx 
Plants  fo  raifed  are  long  before  they  arrive  to  a  Size 
enough  to  make  any  Figure,  fo  it  is  not  worth  whik 
to  propagate  them  that  Way,  efpecially  as  the  Root: 
may  be  eafily  tranfplanted  from  the  Woods.  Thf 
Roots  and  Seeds  of  this  Plant  have  been  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine  ;  the  Roots  are  aperitive,  and  efteemed  good  foi 
removing  Obftrudlions ;  the  Seeds  are  an  Ingredient  in' 
the  Compofition  of  the  BenediCla  laxativa  ;  the  young 
Shoots  of  this  Plant  in  the  Spring  are  fometimes  ga¬ 
thered  and  eaten  by  the  Poor  like  thofe  of  Afparagus  J 
the  Branches  of  this  Plant,  with  their  ripe  Fruit  upon 
them,  are  frequently  cut,  and  put  into  Bafons,  mixing 
them  with  the  Stalks  of  ripe  Seeds  of  male  Piony,  and 
thofe  of  the  wild  Iris  or  Gladwyn,  which  together, 
make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  Rooms,  at  a  Seafon  of 
the  Year,  when  there  are  few  Flowers,  and  thefe  will’ 
continue  a  long  Time  in  Beauty. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  mountainous 
Parts  of  Italy,  but  is  preferved  for  the  Sake  of  Vari-j 
riety  in  many  Englifh  Gardens.  The  Roots  of  this! 
have  large  knotty  Heads  with  long  thick  Fibres  like! 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  from  which  arife  many  tough: 
limber  Stalks  near  two  Feet  high  ;  thefe  are  garnifhedf 
by  ftiff,  oblong,  oval  Leaves  ending  in  Points,  whichl 
are  more  than  two  Inches  long,  and  almoft  one  broad 
they  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers! 
are  produced  on  the  under  Surface  of  the  Leaves  near! 
the  Middle  fiting  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib ;  they  are  fmall, I 
and  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour ;  the  female  Flowers! 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  red  Berries  about  the  Size  off 
thofe  of  Juniper.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds! 
ripen  in  Winter. 

It  ftands  in  moft  Difpenfaries  among  the  Plants  ufed  I 
in  Medicine,  and  has  been  commended  for  opening 
Obftrudtions  of  the  Kidneys,  and  to  provoke  Urine. 

•  If 

The  | 
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ngua,  or  double  Tongue,  from  the  Leaves  growing 
out  of  another.  It  ftands  in  Difpenfaries  as  a 
licinal  Plant,  but  is  rarely  now  ufed. 
he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago, 
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lie  third  Sort  grows  naturally  tipon  fhady  Moun-  I  gated  by  fowing  of  their  Seeds,  but  this  is  a  very 
in  Italy,  Hungary ,  and  other  Parts  of  Europe,  tedious  Method,  fo  is  feldom  pradtifed. 

Root  of  this  is  compofed  of  many  thick  Fibres  The  feventh  Sort  fends  out  pliant  Stalks  which  rife 
thofe  of  the  former,  from  which  arife  many  tough  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  and  have  feveral  fhorc 
er  Stalks,  which  are  about  ten  Inches  high,  gar-  Branches  proceeding  from  their  Sides,  which  are  gar- 
d  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  three  Inches  nilbed  with  ft] ff  Leaves  about  two  Inches  long,  and 
and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  one  broad  toward  their  Baft,  where  they  are  rounded  to 
\  at  both  Ends  ;  they  have  feveral  longitudinal  the  Foot  Stalk,  but  end  in  acute  Points  •,  they  have  a 

lS  which  run  from  the  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Point,  great  Number  of  longitudinal  Veins  runing  from  the 

rgjpg  from  the  Mid- rib  in  the  Middle,  but  join  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Point.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 

n  at^he  Point ;  the  Leaves  are  for  the  mod  part  Clufters  on  the  Edges  of  the  Leaves  ;  they  are  white, 

nate,  but  fometimes  they  are  oppofite.  On  the  and  are  fucceeded  by  Berries  of  a  yellowilb  red  Colour, 
die  of  the  upper  Surface  of  thefe  comes  forth  a  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 

II  Leaf  of  the  fame  Shape,  and  at  the  fame  Point  This  Sort  is  tender,  and  mull  therefore  be  planted 
i  the  Bofom  of  the  fmall  Leaves  come  out  the  in  Pots  filled  with  frelh  Earth,  and  in  Winter  removed 
vers,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour.  The  into  the  Green-houfe  ;  but  it  fhould  be  placed  where 

ale  Flowers  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  Berries,  it  may  have  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  tor  it  only  re- 

oft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  which  ripen  quires  to  be  fcreened  from  Froft,  and  in  the  Summer 

Winter,  and  are  red.  This  is  fometimes  called  |  it  muft  be  fet  abroad  with  other  hardy  Green-houfe 

Plants.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  fend 
forth  Stems  fix  or  eight  Feet  high,  furnifhed  with 
Leaves  from  Bottom  to  Top,  and  in  June  will  be  clofely 
fet  with  Flowers  upon  their  Edges,  which  make  a  very 
is  frequently  planted  in  the  Englifio  Gardens ;  it  is  I  beautiful  and  odd  Appearance,  and  renders  it  worthy 
ed  Laurus  Alexandria,  i.  e.  Alexandrian  Bay,  and  of  a  Place  in  every  good  Collection  of  Plants.  This 
uppofed  to  be  the  Plant  with  which  the  Ancients  is  alfo  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  as  the  former, 
wned  their  Vidors  and  Poets.  The  Stalks  of  this  which  lhould  not  be  done  very  often,  becaufe,  if  the 
very  pliable  may  be  eafily  wrought  into  Coronets  Roots  are  not  permited  to  remain  lome  Time  to  get 

this  Purpofe,  and  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant,  having  Strength,  they  will  produce  but  weak  Shoots,  and 

reat  Refemblance  to  thofe  which  are  reprefented  on  very  few  Flowers,  and  in  the  Strength  of  their  Shoots, 

ancient  Bulls,  feem  to  confirm  this  Opinion.  ,  and  Number  of  Flowers,  the  greateft  Beauty  of  thele 

The  Roots  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  Spe-  Plants  confifts.  This  Sort  grows  plentifully  at  Ma- 

;.  the  Stalks  are  Render  and  much  more  pliable  ;  deira,  from  whence  the  Seeds  may  be  procured  ;  but 

/rile  about  four  Feet  high,  and  fend  out  many  Side  this  commonly  lies  in  the  Ground  a  Year  before  the 

inches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  acute-  Plants  come  up,  fo  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with 
nted  Leaves  about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  Third  frelh  Earth,  and  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame  in 
an  Inch  broad,  rounded  at  their  Bafe,  but  end  in  Winter,  to  fcreen  the  Seeds  from  the  Froft,  and  the 
ite  Points ;  they  are  fmooth  and  of  a  lucid  green,  following  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear, 
ced  alternately,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  The  eighth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr„' 
iwers  are  produced  in  long  Bunches  at  the  End  of  Houftoun  growing  naturally  at  Carthagena  in  New  Spain ; 

:  Branches  •,  thefe  are  hermaphrodite,  of  an  herba-  this  rifes  with  Ihrubby  Stalks  eight  or  ten  Feet  high, 
-us  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Berries  like  which  divide  into  many  Branches,  and  are  garnilhed 
ife  of  the  firft  Sort,  which  ripen  in  Winter.  with  ftiff  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  three  Inches  long,  and 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Zant  and  fome  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  they 
the  other  Blands  in  the  Morea.  The  Roots  of  this  are  fometimes  ranged  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  and 
like  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts  ;  the  Stalks  rife  at  others  they  are  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
ajt  two  Feet  high  •,  they  are  flender,  pliable,  and  in  loofe  Bunches,  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  Handing 
nifhed  with  oval  Leaves  placed  by  Threes  round  upon  flender  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  red 
:  Stalk  ;  they  are  about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  Colour,  and  fhaped  like 'thofe  of  the  firft  Sort, 
oad,  rounded  at  both  Ends  terminating  in  acute  This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  muft  be  kept  in  a  Stove 
lots,  and  have  feveral  longitudinal  diverging  Veins  |  during  the  Winter,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  England . 


iiing  from  the  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Point.  The  Flowers 
ow  on  the  under  Side  of  the  Leaves  faftened  to  the 
id-rib  •,  they  are  naked,  and  have  pretty  long  Foot 
alks ;  the  Segments  or  Petals  are  very  narrow,  the 
uit  I  have  not  feen,  fo  can  give  no  Account  of  it. 
The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ,  where  it  was 
fcovered  by  Signior  Micheli  ol  Florence.  The  Roots 
this  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort ;  the 
alks  rife  near  five  Feet  high;  they  are  very  pliant,  and 
nd  out  feveral  Side  Branches  their  whole  Length, 
hich  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff  oval  Leaves  ending  in 
u.te  Points  ;  they  are  one  Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
oad.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  the  upper  Surface 
the  Leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib;  they  are 
lall,  and  of  aiu  herbaceous  white  Colour.  Thefe  are 
cceeded  by  Berries  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
ft  Sort,  and  are  of  a  pale  red,  when  ripe. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
ffloft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  fo  are  very  proper  for 
anting  round  the  Verges  of  clofe  Woods,  or  under 
rge  Trees  in  Wilder  nefs  Quarters,  for,  as  they  are 
ways  green,  they  make  a  good  Appearance  in  Win- 
:r,  after  the  deciduous  Trees  have  call  their  Leaves ; 
>ey  are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots, 
he  belt  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn,  but,  when  this  is 
erformed,  the  Roots  fhould  not  be  divided  into  fmall 
arts,  becaufe  that  will  weaken  them  fo  much,  that 
tey  will  make  but  little  Figure,  until  they  have  had 
vo  or  three  Years  Growth  ;  they  may  alfo  be  propa- 


RUTA.  Fourn,  Inft.  R.  H.  2 5^  Fab.  133.  Lin, 
Gen.  Plant.  4  69.  [This  Plant  is  called  Rut  a ,  of  p\w  to 
preferve,  becaufe  it  is  a  Plant  very  good  to  preferve 
Health.]  Rue. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  fioort  permanent  Empalement  cut  into 
jive  Parts  ;  it  has  four  or  five  oval  Petals  which  fpread 
open ,  and  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  and  eight  or  ten 
Awl-fioaped  fpreading  Stamina,  the  Length  of  the  Petals * 
crowned  by  Jhort  ereft  Summits,  with  a  gibbons  Germen 
having  a  Crofs  Furrow ,  marked  with  ten  Spots ,  fupport- 
ing  an  ere £1  Aval -fhaped  Style  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma  ■. 
Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  gibbous  Cap  fide  with  five 
Lobes  and  five  Cells  opening  in  five  Parts  at  the  Fop,  and 
filled  with  rough  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedition 
of  Fournefort’ s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Point al  becomes  a  Fruit  with 
many  Capfules.  Dr.  Limans  ranges  it  in  the  firft  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants , 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

Ruta  foliis  decompofitis,  fioribus  oftandris ,  ftaminF 


1. 


bus  corolla  longioribus.  Rue  with  decompounded  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  having  eight  Stamina  which  are  longer  than 
the  Petals.  This  is  the  Ruta  hortenfis  latifoliai  C*  B.P* 
336.  Broad-leaved  Garden  Rue. 
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4.  Ruta  foliis  decompojitis ,  foli'olis  oblongo-ovatis, 
jlaminibus  corolla  aqu antibus.  Rue  with  decompounded 
Leaves,  the  fmall  Leaves  oblong  and  oval,  and  Sta¬ 
mina  equaling  the  Petals.  This  is  the  Ruta  horienfts 
altera.  C.  B.  P.  336.  Another  Garden  Rue. 

3.  Ruta  foliis  inferioribus  decompojitis ,  foliolis  lineari- 
bus ,  fummis quinquefidis  trifidifque.  Rue  with  decompound¬ 
ed  linear  Leaves  below,  and  the  upper  ones  five  or 
three- pointed.  This  is  the  Ruta  fylvefris  minor.  C.  B.  P. 
336.  Smaller  wild  Rue. 

4.  Rut  a  foliis  decompojitis,  floribus  decandris,  margi- 
nibus petalorum  ciliatis.  Rue  with  decompounded  Leaves, 
Flowers  having  ten  Stamina,  and  the  Borders  of  the 
Petals  of  the  Flower  hairy.  This  is  the  Ruta  Chalepen- 
fis  latifolia ,  florum  pet  alls  villi  s  fcatentibus.  II.  L.  Broad¬ 
leaved  Aleppo  Rue  with  hairy  Petals  to  the  Flower. 

5.  Ruta  foliis  compofitis ,  floribus  decandris ,  petalis 
florum  ciliatis.  Rue  with  compound  Leaves,  Flowers 
having  ten  Stamina,  and  hairy  Petals  to  the  Flower. 
This  is  the  Ruta  Chalepenfits  tenuifolia ,  florum  petalis 
villis  fcatentibus.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  508.  Narrow-leaved 
Aleppo  Rue  with  hairy  Petals  to  the  Flower. 

6.  Ruta  foliis  fimplicibus  indivijis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
384.  Rue  with  fingle  undivided  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Ruta  fylveflris  linifolia  Hifpanica.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  p.  82. 
Wild  Spanijh  Rue  with  a  Flax  Leaf. 

7.  Ruta  caule  ereblo  corymbofo ,  foliis  compofitis,  flori¬ 
bus  decandris ,  Jlaminibus  corolla  longioribus.  Rue  with  an 
ered  Corymbus  Stalk,  compound  Leaves,  and  Flowers 
having  ten  Stamina  which  are  longer  than  the  Petals. 
This  is  the  Ruta  fylveflris  montana.  Clufi  Hift.  Wild 
Mountain  Rue. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Rue,  which  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  Gardens,  and  is  that  which  is 
direded  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  of  late  Years  the 
fecond  Sort  has  fo  generally  prevailed,  as  almoft  to  fup- 
plant  the  firft,  in  the  Gardens  about  London ,  that  being 
hardier  than  the  firft  is  not  fo  liable  to  be  killed  by 
fevere  Fro  ft. 

This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the  Height  of  five 
or  fix  Feet,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  decompounded  Leaves,  whofe  final  1 
Leaves  (or  Lobes)  are  Wedge-fhaped  ;  they  are  of  a 
gray  Colour,  and  have  a  ftrong  Odour.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  in  Bunches 
almoft  in  Form  of  Umbels ;  they  are  compofed  of 
four  yellow  concave  Petals,  which  are  cut  on  their 
Edges,  and  eight  yellow  Stamina  which  are  longer 
than  the  Petals  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  The 
Germen  becomes  a  roundifh  Capfule,  with  four  Lobes 
punched  full  of  Holes,  containing  rough  black  Seeds. 
It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes 
three  or  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches 
garnifhed  with  decompounded  Leaves  which  are  nar¬ 
rower  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort ;  they  are  of  a 
bluifh  gray  Colour,  and  have  a  ftrong  Odour.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  longer  and  loofer  Bunches  than  the 
former  ;  they  have  four  fhort,  concave,  yellow  Petals, 
and  eight  fhort  Stamina  of  equal  Length  with  the 
Petals.  The  Seed  Veflel  is  like  that  of  the  former,  but 
Imaller.  This  Sort  is  more  commonly  to  be  found  in 
Gardens  than  the  firft. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  lower 
Leaves  of  this  are  compounded  of  feveral  Parts,  which 
are  joined  to  the  Mid- rib  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
branching  winged  Leaves  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
linear  Leaves  handing  without  Order.  The  Stalks  rife 
from  two  to  three  Feet  high,  branching  out  from  the 
Bottom  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which  are 
divided  into  five  Parts,  and  thofe  at  the  Top  into  three, 
which  are  as  fmall  and  narrow  as  thpfe  at  the  Bottom  ; 
they  are  of  a  gray  Colour,  but  are  not  fo  flanking  as 
thofe  of  the  other.  The  Flowers  grow  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  in  loofe  Spikes  which  are  generally  re¬ 
flexed  •,  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  are  yellow,  and  appear 
in  June ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Seed  Veflels  filled 
with  angular  black  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  Juney  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 
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it  has  alio  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop 
this  hath  flrong  fhrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  about  thr 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  which  a 
garnifhed  with  decompounded  Leaves,  larger  than  the 
of  the  common  Sort,  and  have  a  ftronger  Odour.  T 
Flowers  are  difpofed  almoft  in  Form  of  an  Umbel 
the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  have  five  concave  yelk 
Petals,  whofe  Borders  are  let  with  fine  Hairs,  and  t 
Stamina  which  are  of  equal  Length  with  the  Peta 
This  Sort  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  A 
tumn.  The  Seed  Veflels  of  this  are  much  larger  th 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Aleppo  ;  this  ha 
fhrubby  Stalks  which  are  fmaller,  and  do  not  rife 
high  as  thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  The  Leaves  a 
much  narrower  and  grayer  than  thofe,  but  have  tl 
fame  ftrong  Odour;  the  Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  ha- 
five  Petals,  which  are  pretty  clofely  fet  with  fm: 
Hairs  ;  they  have  ten  thick  Stamina,  five  of  which  a 
alternately  longer  than  the  Petals;  the  Seed  Veflels  a 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  rif 
with  feveral  fingle  Stalks  from  the  Root  near  a  Foot  ar 
a  Half  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fingle  Leavi 
about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and  one  Eight 
of  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colou 
and  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Stalks,  to  which  the1 
fit  pretty  clofe ;  at  the  Bafe  of  thefe  come  out  one  0 
two  very  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Colou 
The  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of  th: 
Stalks ;  they  have  each  five  oblong  yellow  Petals,  an 
ten  Stamina  of  equal  Length  with  them,  terminated  b 
Awl-fhaped  Summits.  This  flowers  in  June ,  and  th 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  feventh  Sort  rifes  with  an  eredt  Stalk  about  tw! 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  compound  Leaves,  who! 
fmaller  Leaves  are  narrow  and  obtufe,  of  a  grayif. 
Colour,  but  have  not  fo  ftrong  an  Odour  as  the  formei 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  in  Form  of 
Corymbus  fuftaining  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks  fma 
Bunches  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  have  five  concav 
Petals,  and  ten  Stamina  which  are  much  longer  thai 
the  Petals  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  fowin 
of  their  Seeds,  or  by  planting  Slips  or  Cutings,  bot 
of  which  muft  be  done  in  the  Spring.  The  Manner  0 
propagating  them  from  Cutings  being  the  fame  as  fo 
Lavendar,  Stoechas,  and  other  hardy  aromatick  Plant 
need  not  be  here  repeated ;  and,  if  they  are  propagatec 
by  Seeds,  there  needs  no  farther  Care  but  to  dig  a  Bet 
of  frefti  Earth  in  the  Spring,  making  it  level ;  then  to  fov 
the  Seed  thereon,  and  rake  the  Ground  fmooth ;  afte 
which  you  muft  obferve  to  keep  the  Bed  clear  fron 
Weeds  until  the  Plants  are  come  up  about  two  Inche;j  1 
high,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  out  into  freft 
Beds,  where  they  may  remain  for  Ufe.  All  thefe  Plant; 
muft  have  a  dry  Soil,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjefl 
to  be  deftroyed  in  Winter.  The  two  Aleppo  Rues, 
and  the  wild  Rue,  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the 
common  Sort,  but  thefe  will  endure  our  ordinary  Win¬ 
ters  very  well  in  the  open  Air,  efpecially  if  they  are” 
planted  on  a  dry  Soil. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  Sorts  are  tenderer  than  either 
of  the  other,  and  are  of  fhorter  Duration.  The  Seeds, 
of  the  feventh  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Gibraltar  Hilly 
where  the  Plant  grows  naturally  ;  this  doth  not  ripen 
its  Seeds  here,  unlefs  the  Summers  are  warm,  and,  ini 
hard  Winters  the  Plants  are  generally  killed,  unlefs  they; 
are  removed  into  Shelter. 

The  fixth  Sort  will  live  through  the  Winter  in  the! 
open  Air,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  poor  dry  Soil, I 
and  the  fecond  Year  it  will  perfedt  Seeds ;  but,  as  it  isl 
of  fhort  Duration,  young  Plants  fhould  be  annually! 
raifed  to  fucceed  the  others. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Rue  will  live  much  longer,  and  are p 
'lefs  liable  to  be  injured  by  Froft  in  Winter,  when  they  p 
grow  in  a  poor  dry  rubbifhy  Soil,  than  in  good  Ground, I 
for  in  rich  moift  Land  the  Plants  grow  very  vigorouflyt' 
in  Summer,  and  are  fo  replete  with  Moifture,  that  a  | 
fmall  Froft  will  kill  their  tender  Shoots,  whereas,  ini 
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1  he  Seeds  of  the  fourth  Sort  came  from  Aleppo ,  and 
■  2 
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Ground,  their  Growth  will  not  be  great,  but  their 
3ts  will  be  hard  and  compact,  fo  more  able  to  refill 
Hold. 

'he  firlt  Sort  was  formerly  ufed  to  plant  for  Edgings 
he  Sides  of  the  Borders ;  it  was  then  called  Herb  of 
ce,  but  was  by  no  Means  proper  for  this  Ufe,  for 
Plants  fhoot  fo  vigoroully,  that  there  is  no  keeping 
n  within  the  Bounds  of  an  Edging ;  befides,  when 
r  are  kept  clofely  Iheered,  they  appear  to  be  very 
ygd  and  ftumpy,  and  their  Roots  fpread  fo  far,  as 
jxhaull  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  fo  that  the  other 
its  would  be  deprived  of  their  Nourilhment,  which 
f0ns  have  caufed  them  to  be  wholly  negledled  for 
Purpofe,  fo  that  at  prefent  they  are  chiefly  culti- 
xi  for  medicinal  Ufe,  or  to  furnilh  the  Balconies  for 
Citizens  in  the  Spring,  efpecially  that  with  a  vari- 
ted  Leaf. 

tUTA  CANINA.  See  Scrophularia. 

^UTA  MURARIA,  Wall-rue,  or  white  Maiden- 
r. 

Phis  Plant  is  found  growing  out  of  the  Joints  of 
Walls  in  divers  Parts  of  England ,  where  it  is  ga- 
red  for  medicinal  Ufe,  but,  as  it  cannot  be  culti- 
:ed  in  Gardens,  fo  as  to  grow  to  Advantage,  I  fhall 
:  fay  any  Thing  more  of  it  in  this  Place. 

RUYSCHIANA.  j Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  i.  p.  172.  Dra- 
phalum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  648. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
nch  is  tubulous ,  and  cut  into  five  Segments  at  the  Top,  the 
)er  one  being  broader  and  blunter  than  the  other ;  it  is  of 
-  Lip  Kind ,  having  one  Petal  which  has  a  Tube  longer 
in  the  Empalement.  The  Chaps  are  large  and /welling  \  the 
Oer  Lip  is  erebt  and  arched  ;  it  is  gently  indented  at  the 
p  •  the  lower  Lip  is  Irifid  ;  the  two  Side  Segments  are 
now,  and  fiand  erect ;  the  middle  is  broad ,  reflexed , 
d  indented  at  the  Point.  It  hath  four  Stamina ,  two  of 
nch  are  long ,  and  fituated  under  the  upper  Lip-,  the 
rer  two  are  floor  ter,  and  fituated  juft  below  them  ;  they 
e  terminated  by  oblong  Summits  faftened  in  the  Middle  ; 
has  four  Germen  fituated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Empale  - 
nt  fupporting  a  f  ender  Style ,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina , 
rwned  by  a  bifid  reflexed  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
:ome  four  oblong  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 
This  Genus  of  Plants  fhould  be  ranged  in  the  third 
(flion  oi  Tour ne fort’s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
crbs  with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  upper  Lip 
erebt.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  Genus  to  the 
racccephalum ,  which  is  ranged  in  the  firlt  Section  of 
s  fourteenth  Sort,  which  contains  the  Plants ,  whofe 
lowers  have  two  long  and  two  Jhorter  Stamina,  and  are 
cceeded  by  naked  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ruyschiana  floribus  fpicatis,  foliis  bradeifque  li¬ 
ar  thus  glabris  indivifis .  lluyfchiana  with  fpiked  Flowers, 
lear  Leaves,  and  Bradteas  which  are  fmooth  and  un- 
ivided.  This  is  the  Ruyfchiana  flore  caoruleo  magno. 
oerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  172.  Ruyfchiana  with  a  large  blue 
lower. 

2.  Ruyschiana  floribus  fpicatis ,  foliis  linearibus  tri¬ 
lls  hirfutis.  Ruyfchiana  with  fpiked  Flowers,  and  hairy, 
near,  three-pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ruyfchiana 
irfuta ,  foliis  laciniatis.  Amman.  Ruth.  50.  Hairy  RuyJ- 
nana  with  j  aged  Leaves. 

3.  Ruyschiana  floribus  axillaribus,  foliis  lanceolatis 
entatis  glabris.  Ruyfchiana  with  Flowers  growing  at  the 
Vings  of  the  Stalks,  and  fmooth,  indented,  Spear- 
taped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Dracocephalon  foliis  ex  lan- 
’.olato- linearibus  rariiis  dent atis  fpinulofis,  floribus  gem-el¬ 
's.  Gmel.  Dragons-head  with  linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
hich  are  rarely  indented,  and  lomewhat  prickly,  and 
lowers  growing  by  Pairs. 

The  firlt  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auftna  and  Hun- 
ary  \  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk, 
vhich  is  four-cornered,  and  rifes  about  two  Feet  high, 
;arnifhed  with  two  fmooth  linear  Leaves  at  each 
oint,  which  are  about  one  Inch  long,  and  one  Eighth 


of  an  Inch  broad,  with  a  deep  Furrow  along  the 
Middle,  and  at  each  Joint,  at  the  other  Sides  of  the 
Stalk,  come  out  two  or  three  very  narrow  final i  Leaves 
of  the  fame  Shape.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
whorled  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  having  fmall 
narrow  Leaves  under  each  Whorl.  The  Flowers  have 
tubulous  Empalements  of  one  Leaf  which  are  cut  into 
five  Segments  at  the  Top,  four  of  which  are  narrow, 
and  end  in  acute  Points  ;  the  other,  which  is  on  the 
upper  Side  of  the  Flower,  is  broader,  and  is  rounded 
at  the  Point.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  longer  than 
the  Empalement,  and  is  fwelling  and  large  at  the 
Chaps ;  the  upper  Lip  is  broad,  eredt,  and  arched 
over  the  Tube  •,  the  lower  Lip  is  fhorter,  and  has  two 
Ihort  Side  Segments  which  are  eredt,  but  the  middle  Seg¬ 
ment  is  broad,  rounded,  and  indented  at  the  Point,  and 
is  reflexed  back  to  the  Tube.  It  has  four  Stamina 
which  lie  clofe  under  the  upper  Lip,  and  are  arched  in 
the  fame  Manner ;  two  of  thefe  are  as  long  as  the 
Style,  which  Hands  in  the  fame  Pofition  •,  the  other 
two  are  fhorter,  and  are  lituated  juft  below  the  other; 
they  are  terminated  by  oblong  Summits,  which  are 
faftened  in  the  Middle  to  the  Stamina.  The  Style  is 
crowned  by  a  bifid  reflexed  narrow  Stigma  •,  the  Flowers 
appear  in  June,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour;  thefe 
are  each  fucceeded  by  four  oblong  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
the  Empalement. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this 
was  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Amman,  who  was  Profeffor  of 
Botany  at  Peterjburgh-,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root.  The 
Stalks  are  four-cornered,  hairy,  and  rife  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  fending  out  feveral  Side  Branches,  which 
are  garnilhed  with  hairy  linear  Leaves,  cut  into  three 
Parts ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  fhort  whorled  Spikes  at' 
the  End  of  the  Stalk,  having  fome  very  narrow  Leaves 
under  each  Whorl ;  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  longer, 
and  more  equal  in  Size  than  that  of  the  former,  and 
the  middle  Segment  of  the  lower  Lip  is  not  fo  much 
reflexed.  In  other  Refpefts,  the  Flowers  are  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary ;  this  hath 
a  perennial  Root,  and  annual  Stalks  which  do  not 
grow  eredt  like  the  firfl,  but  fpread  nearer  to  an  hori¬ 
zontal  Pofition;  they  divide  into  feveral  Branches  which 
have  two  large  Leaves  oppofite  at  each  Joint,  and 
four  fmaller,  two  on  each  Side  between  the  larger ; 
they  are  fmooth,  have  fharp  Indentures  on  their  Edges, 
and  Hand  eredt.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalks  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves,  two  or 
three  Handing  together  on  each  Side  the  Stalk  ;  their 
Empalements  are  purple,  and  are  cut  into  five  acute 
Segments  at  the  Top,  the  upper  Lip  having  three 
broad,  and  the  lower  two  narrower.  The  upper  Lip 
of  the  Flower  is  broad,  indented  at  the  Point,  and 
eredt ;  the  lower  is  trifid,  but  the  middle  Segment  is 
not  fo  much  reflexed  as  that  of  the  firH  Sort,  and  the 
Flowers  are  of  a  paler  blue  than  thofe.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Name  was  given  to  this  Plant  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Boerhaave,  Profelfor  of  Botany  at  Leyden ,  in  Honour 
of  Dr.  Ruyfch,  who  was  Profelfor  of  Anatomy  and 
Botany  at  Amfterdam. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seed,  which  fhould' 
be  fown,  the  latter  End  or  March,  in  a  Bed  of  frelh 
light  Earth  in  an  open  Expofure,  and  in  about  five  or 
fix  Weeks  after  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and,  if  the 
Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  they  muH  be  refrefhed  now 
and  then  with  Water,  which  will  greatly  promote  their 
Growth.  When  the  Plants  are  about  two  Inches  high, 
they  Ihould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  a  Bed  or 
Border  of  frelh  light  undunged  Earth,  obferving  to 
lhade  them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  Root, 
as  alfo  to  refrelh  them  frequently  with  Water,  until 
they  are  well  eHablifhed  in  this  Bed  ;  afterwhich  1  ime 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
conHantly  clear  from  Weeds  till  Michaelmas,  when  they 
are  to  be  removed  into  the  Places  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain  for  good. 
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When  the  Plants  are  firft  tranfplanted  from  the  Seed 
Bed  into  the  Nurfery  Bed,  they  fhould  be  planted  about 
fix  Inches  afunder  every  Way,  which  will  be  fufficient 
Room  for  them  the  firft  Seafon  ;  and  this  will  admit  of 
the  Hoe  to  come  between  the  Plants  to  deftroy  the 
Weeds,  which  is  by  much  a  better  Method  than  pulling 
out  the  Weeds  by  Hand,  and  is  much  fooner  perform¬ 
ed.  For  as  the  Hoe  ftirs  the  Ground  between  the 
Plants,  it  not  only  cuts  down  the  Weeds  which  were 
up  and  vifible,  but  alfo  deftroys  all  thofe  whofe  Seeds 
were  fprouted,  and  would  have  foon  after  appeared  ; 
fo  that  one  Hoeing,  if  well  performed,  and  in  dry 
Weather,  will  more  effectually  deftroy  the  Weeds,  than 
two  Hand  Weedings  would  do,  were  they  performed 
ever  fo  carefully  •,  befides,  the  Hiring  the  Ground  is  of 
great  Service  to  the  Plants. 

At  Michaelmas,  when  the  Plants  are  tranfplanted  for 
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good,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  Balls  c 
Earth  to  their  Roots-,  and  they  muft  be  planted  in  th 
Middle  of  the  Borders  in  frefh  light  Earth,  intermixin 
them  with  other  hardy  Plants  of  the  fame  Growtl 
where  they  will  make  a  pretty  Appearance  when  the 
are  in  flower,  and  will  continue  three  or  four  Years 
and  in  fome  poor  ftony  Soils  I  have  known  the  Root 
live  fix  or  feven  Years,  but  thefe  did  not  produce  f 
large  Spikes  of  Flowers,  as  thofe  which  were  younge 
and  more  vigorous  Plants. 

And  as  thefe  Plants  do  not  continue  many  Years, 
will  be  proper  to  raife  a  Supply  of  young  Plants  to  fuc 
ceed  them,  for  the  old  Plants  will  produce  Seeds  plen 
tifully,  which  are  ripe  the  latter  End  of  Augujl  or  th 
Beginingof  September ,  when  they  fhould  be  gathered! 
dry  Weather,  and  kept  in  a  warm  dry  Room  till  th 
Time  for  fowing  them. 


S. 
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ABINA.  See  Juniperus, 

S  ACC  FI  A  RUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  68.  Arundo. 
C.  B.  P.  1 8.  The  Sugar  Cane. 

The  Char  abler  s  are. 

It  hath  no  Empalement ,  but  a  Wool  longer  than  the 
Flower  inclofes  it.  The  Flower  is  bivalve  ;  the  Valves  are 
oblong ,  acute-pointed ,  concave ,  and  chaffy.  It  has  three 
Hair-like  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Valves ,  terminated  by 
oblong  Summits ,  and  an  Awl-Jhaped  Gerrhen  fupporting  two 
rough  Styles  crowned  by  ftngle  Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oblong  acute-pointed  Seed ,  invefted  by  the 
Valves. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaeus's  third  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  three  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  It 
lhould  be  placed  in  the  third  Section  of  Fournefort's  fif¬ 
teenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  apetalous 
Flowers  which  are  called  Corns ,  or  are  near  akin  to  them. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
in  England ,  viz. 

Saccharum  floribus  paniculatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  26.  Su¬ 
gar  Cane  with  Flowers  growing  in  Panicles.  This  is 
the  Arundo  faccharifera.  C.  B.  P.  18.  The  SugarCane. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  and  is  there 
cultivated  alfo  for  its  Juice,  which,  when  boiled,  af¬ 
fords  that  fweet  Salt  which  is  called  Sugar. 

The  Canes  were  formerly  cultivated  in  the  South  of 
France  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  but  it  was  in  fmall  Quantities 
only,  for  in  fharp  Winters  they  were  killed,  unlefs  they 
were  covered,  fo  that  they  had  only  the  Summer  for  their 
Growth,  which  was  too  fhort  Time  for  their  geting 
fufficient  Strength  to  produce  Sugar  enough  to  anlwer 
the  Expence,  fo  the  planting  of  thefe  Canes  there,  has 
been  long  difcontinued ;  they  were  alfo  planted  in  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  Spain ,  before  they  were  introduced  to 
France ,  and  are  at  prefent  cultivated  in  Plenty  in  Anda- 
lufia,  from  whence  great  Quantities  of  Sugar  are  annually 
fent  to  Madrid ,  but  there  are  few  now  planted  in  the 
other  Parts  of  Spain. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  jointed,  like  thofe  of  the 
-other  Sorts  of  Cane  or  Reeds,  from  which  arife  four, 
five,  or  more  Shoots  in  Number,  proportionable  to  the 
Age  or  Strength  of  the  Root.  Thefe  rife  eight  or  ten 
Feet  high,  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Ground  in 
which  they  grow  ;  for  in  fome  moift  rich  Soils  there 
have  been  Canes  meafured,  which  were  near  twenty 
Feet  long  ;  but  thefe  were  not  near  fo  good  as  thofe  of 
jniddling  Growth*  .as  they  abounded  with  Juice,  which 


to  three  Feet  long, 
which  are  nine  or  ten  Inches  long, 
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had  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  the  eflential  Salt  in  it,  fc 
that  the  Expence  of  Fuel  and  Trouble  of  boiling,  was 
more  than  the  Sugar  would  defray.  The  Canes  are 
jointed,  and  thefe  Joints  are  more  or  lefs  diftant  from 
each  other,  in  Proportion  to  the  Soil.  The  Leaves  are 
placed  at  each  Joint,  and  the  Bafe  or  lower  Part  of  the 
Leaf  embraces  the  Stalk  or  Cane  to  the  next  Joint  above 
its  Infertion,  before  it  expands ;  thefe  are  three  or  four 
Feet  long  from  the  Joint  where  they  unfold  to  their 
Point,  according  to  the  Vigour  of  the  Plant;  they 
have  a  deep  whitiffi  Furrow,  or  hollowed  Mid- rib, 
which  is  broad,  and  prominent  on  the  under  Side ;  the 
Edges  of  the  Leaves  are  thin,  and  armed  with  fmall 
fharp  Teeth,  which  are  fcarce  to  be  difeerned  by  the 
naked  Eye,  but  will  cut  the  Skin  of  a  tender  Hand,  if 
it  be  drawn  along  it.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  thefe  are  from  two 

and  are  compofed  of  many  Spikes, 
and  are  again  fub- 
divided  into  fmaller  Spikes  ;  thefe  have  long  Down 
which  inclofe  the  Flowers,  fo  as  to  hide  them  from 
Sight ;  afterward  the  Germen  becomes  an  oblong  point¬ 
ed  Seed,  which  ripens  in  the  Valves  of  the  Flower. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  by  Way  of  Curiofity  in  feve- 
ral  Gardens  in  England ,  but  being  too  tender  to  thrive [j 
here  unlefs  it  be  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove,  fo  it  can¬ 
not  be  brought  to  any  great  Perfection.  I  have  feerf 
fome  of  the  Plants  growing,  which  were  feven  or  eight: 
Feet  high,  and  at  the  Bottom  as  large  as  a  common 
Walking  Cane,  but  they  have  not  produced  their  Pa¬ 
nicles  of  Flowers  here. 

It  is  here  propagated  by  Slips  taken  from  the  Sides  of 
the  older  Plants  ;  thofe  which  grow  near  the  Root  and 
have  Fibres  to  them,  will  moft  certainly  grow ;  fothat-< 
when  the  Shoots  are  produced  at  fome  Diftance  from 
the  Ground,  the  Earth  fhould  be  railed  about  them,; 
that  they  may  put  out  Fibres  before  they  are  feparated  ; 
from  the  Mother  Plant.  Thefe  Slips  ffiould  be  plant-; 
ed  in  Pots,  filled  with  rich  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  be- 
ing  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  ^ 
taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Coun- j. 
tries.  They  muft  be  conftant'y  kept  plunged  in  the 
Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  as  their  Roots  increafe  in 
Size,  fo  the  Plants  fhould  from  Time  to  Time,  be  ffiift- 
ed  into  larger  Pots ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  Cau¬ 
tion,  for  if  they  are  over-poted,  they  will  not  thrive  :  •- 
They  will  require  to  have  Water  frequently'  in  warm  | 

Weather,  ‘ 
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ther,  but  it  mud  not  be  given  them  in  too  great 
ty,  and  efpecially  in  cold  Weather.  As  the  Leaves 
e  Plants  decay,  they  fhould  be  cleared  from  about 
Italks,  for  if  thefe  are  lelt  to  dry  upon  them,  it  will 
:ly  retard  their  Growth.  The  Stove  in  which  this 
t  is  placed,  fhould  be  kept  in  Winter  to  the  fame 
iperature  of  Heat  as  for  the  Pine  Appie,  arid  in  hot 
ther  there  fhould  be  Plenty  of  free  Air  admited  to 
3lants,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive. 

fhall  here  fubjoiri  fome  Accobnt  of  the  Method  of 
aerating  and  cultivating  the  Sugar  Cane  in  America , 
fome  Obfervations  and  Experiments  which  have 
made  by  a  few  curious  Perfons  in  the  Britijh  IJlands , 
fhall  propofe  fome  farther  Trials  to  be  there  made, 
ie  Culture  and  Management  of  this  ufeful  Plant, 
h  are  founded  upon  the  Experience  I  have  had  in 
Culture  of  fome  Plants  which  are  fimilar  in  their 
,vth  with  the  Sugar  Cane. 

he  Land  which  is  mod  pl’dper  For  the  Growth  Of 
ir  Canes,  is  fuch  as  hath  a  fufficient  Depth  of' Soil, 
is  not  too  moift  and  flrong,  but  rather  light  and 
to  work;  for  although  flrong  moift  Ground  will 
luce  much  taller  and  biger  Canes  than  the  other, 
he  Quantity  of  Sugar  will  be  much  lefs,  not  near 
ood,  and  will  require  a  greater  Quantity  of  Fuel, 
a  longer  Time  to  boil,  before  the  Sugar  can 
nade ;  which  is  alfo  the  Cafe  with  all  frefh  Land, 
re  there  has  not  been  any  Canes  growing  before; 
efore  many  of  the  mod  expert  Planters  burn  their 
d  when  it  is  firft  cleared  for  planting  of  Canes  to 
e  its  Fertility ;  but  if  when  Land  is  firft  cleared  of 
Wood,  and  the  Roots  of  bad  Weeds,  it  is  fown 
[  Indigo,  which  fUch  frefh  Ground  will  produce 
:h  better  than  the  old,  or  fuch  as  has  been  long 
ivated,  there  may  be  two  or  three  Crops  of  this 
n,  which  will  prepare  the  Land  for  the  Sugar 
es,  without  being  at  the  Trouble  of  burning  it ; 
the  growing  of  IndigO  has  been  fo  little  practifed 
he  Britijh  Iflands  of  America  for  many  Years  paft, 

:o  be  efteemed  unworthy  the  Notice  of  a  Sugar 
iter;  whereas  if  they  would  fometimes  change  their 
ps  to  other  Species,  they  would  foon  find  an  Ad- 
tage  in  the  Growth  of  their  Canes ;  but  the  ufual 
fticeis  to  continue  the  Canes  always  upon  the  fame 
id  as  long  as  it  will  produce  them,  without  changing 
Species,  or  allowing  the  Ground  a  Fallow  to  reft 
recover  itfelf.  By  this  Method  there  are  fome 
nation's  fo  much  exhaufted,  as  that  the  Crop  of  Su- 
will  fcarce  defray  the  Expence  of  Culture, 
mother  Thing  fhould  always  be  obferved  in  the 
iting  of  frefh  Land  with  Canes,  which  is  to  allow 
n  more  Room  than  is  generally  done  ;  for  as  the 
lund  is  ftrong,  fo  there  will  a  greater  Number  of 
ots  come  out  from  each  Plant,  and  not  having 
)tn  to  fpread  at  Bottom,  they  will  draw  each  other 
to  a  great  Height,  and  be  full  of  watery  Juice,  the 
i  and  external  Air  being  excluded  from  the  Canes  by 
Multiplicity  of  Leaves,  which  is  ablolutely  necef- 
i  to  ripen  and  prepare  the  Salts  during  the  Growth 
he  Canes. 

f  the  Ground  is  proper  for  the  Sugar  Canes,  anc 
y  are  planted  at  a  good  Diftance  from  each  other,  anc 
Land  is  carefully  managed,  the  fame  Plantation 
y  be  continued  above  twenty  Years  without  replant- 
,  and  produce  good  Crops  the  whole  Time ;  whereas 
he  common  Method,  they  are  generally  replanted  in 
or  feven  Years,  and  in  fome  of  the  poor  Land  they 
continued  but  two  or^three. 

The  Canes  are  in  thofe  warm  Countries  propagated 
Cutings  or  Joints,  of  proper  Lengths ;  thefe  are 
m  fifteen  to  twenty  Inches  long,  in  Proportion  to 
Nearnefs  of  their  Joints  or  Eyes.  1  hefe  Cutings 
generally  taken  from  the  Tops  of  the  Canes,  juft 
ow  the  Leaves,  but  if  they  were  chofen  from  the 
?er  Part,  where  they  are  lefs  fucculent  and  better 
ened,  they  would  not  produce  fo  luxuriant  Canes, 
t  their  Juice  would  be  lefs  crude,  and  contain  a 
later  Quantity  of  Salts,  which  will  be  obtained  by 
>  toiling  than  thofe  commonly  planted  :  This  is  well 


known  to  the  Judicious  to  hold  true,  in  moft  Kinds  of 
Vegetables  ;  and  it  is  by  thus  carefully  propagating  all 
Kinds  of  efculent  Plants,  either  in  the  Choice  of  the 
aeft  Seeds  or  Cutings,  that  moft  of  the  Kinds  have 
3een  fo  greatly  improved  of  late  Years. 

The  Diftance  which  the  Canes  are  ufually  allowed  in 
Wanting,  is  from  three  to  four  Feet,  Row  from  Row, 
and  the  Hills  are  about  two  Feet  afunder  in  the  Rows  ; 
in  each  of  thefe  Hills  they  plant  from  four  to  feven  or 
eight  Cutings,  which  is  a  very  great  Fault,  and  is  the 
Caufe  of  moft  of  their  Blights  lo  much  complained  of 
i  ately  ;  for  if  all  thefe  grow,  Which  is  generally  the 
Cafe,  they  rob  each  other  of  their  Nourifhment ;  and 
if  a  dry  Seafon  happens  before  they  have  acquired 
Strength,  they  are  very  foon  ftinted  in  their  Growth, 
and  are  then  attacked  by  Infefts,  which  fpread  and 
multiply  fo  greatly,  as  to  cover  a  whole  Plantation  in  a 
little  Time  ;  when  this  happens,  the  Canes  are  feldom 
good  after,  fo  that  it  will  be  the  better  Way  to  root 
them  entirely  up,  when  they  are  fo  greatly  injured,  for 
they  very  rarely  recover  this  perfectly  ;  for  although 
the  Infetts  are  not  the  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe,  yet  they 
confirm  it,  and  caufe  it  to  fpread. 

Therefore;  if  inftead  of  planting  fo  many,  there  was 
but  one  good  Cuting  planted  in  each  Hill,  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  Mifcarriage,  two  at  moft  ;  and  if  both  iucceeded, 
the  weakeft  were  drawn  out  foon  after  they  had  taken, 
it  will  be  found  of  great  Service  to  prevent  thefe  Blights; 
and  although  the  Number  of  Canes  will  not  be  near  lo 
great  from  the  fame  Stace  of  Ground,  yet  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Sugar  will  be  full  as  much,  and  will  require  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  fourth  Part  of  Fuel  to  boil  it. 

I  have  been  allured  by  two  of  the  moft  fenfible  and 
judicious  Planters  of  Sugar  in  America ,  that  they  have 
made  fome  Experiments  of  the  Horle  Hoeing  Culture 
for  their  Canes,  which  aniwered  much  beyond  their 
Expectations  ;  one  of  thofe  Gentlemen  told  me,  he 
planted  one  Acre  in  the  Middle  of  a  large  Piece  of 
Canes,  in  Rows  at  five  Feet  afunder,  and  the  Hills 
were  two  Feet  and  a  Hall  diftant,  and  but  one  Cuting 
to  each  Hill.  The  Ground  between  the  Rows  was 
from  Time  to  Time  Hired  with  the  Horfe  Plough,  to 
deftroy  the  Weeds  and  earth  the  Plants ;  with  this  Cul¬ 
ture  the  Canes  were  double  the  Size  of  thofe  in  the  fame 
Piece,  which  were  cultivated  in  the  ufual  Way  ;  and 
when  the  Canes  were  cut,  thofe  which  had  been  thus 
planted  and  managed,  were  ground  and  boiled  fepa- 
r ately  ;  the  Produce  of  Sugar  was  full  as  great  as  the 
beft  Acre  in  the  fame  Piece,  and  the  Expence  of  boiling 
was  little  more  than  a  fixth  Part  of  the  other,  and  he 
fold  the  Sugar  for  fix  Shillings  per  hundred  Weightmore 
than  he  could  get  for  the  other*  _  - 

The  Time  for  planting  the  Canes  is  always  in  the 
rainy  Seafons,  and  the  fooner  they  are  planted  after  the 
Rains  have  began  to  fall,  the  more  Time  they  will 
have  to  get  Strength  before  the  dry  Weather  fits  in  ; 
for  when  they  have  put  out  good  Roots,  and  are  well 
eftablifhed  in  the  Ground,  they  will  not  be  fo  liable  to 
fuffer  by  the  Drought,  as  thofe  which  have  but  newly 
taken  Root. 

The  Seafon  being  come  for  planting,  the  Ground 
fliould  be  marked  out  by  a  Line,  that  the  Rows  of 
Canes  may  be  ftrait,  and  at  equal  Diftances ;  but  firft 
it  will  be  proper  to  divide  the  Piece  into  Lands  of  fixty 
or  leventy  Feet  broad,  leaving  Intervals  between  each 
of  about  twenty  Feet;  thefe  will  be  found  of  great  Ufe 
when  the  Canes  are  cut,  for  Roads  in  which  the  Car¬ 
riages  may  pafs  to  carry  off  the  Canes  to  the  Mill ;  lor 
where  there  is  not  fuch  Provifion  made,  the  Carriages 
are  obliged  to  pafs  over  the  Heads  of  the  Canes,  to 
their  ng  fmall  Prejudice:  Befides,  by  thefe  Intervals, 
the  Sun  and  Air  will  have  freer  Paffage  between  the 
Canes,  whereby  they  will  be  better  ripened,  and  their 
Juice  will  be  fuller  of  Salts;  fo  when  the  Canes  are 
cround,  they  will  not  require  fo  much  Fuel  to  boil 
their  Juice.  The  Middle  of  thefe  Intervals  may  be 
planted  with  Yams,  Potatoes,  or  other  efculent  Plants, 
which  may  be  taken  off  before  the  Canes  aie  cut,  that 
the  Paffage  may  be  clear  for  the  Carriages ;  but  a  Path 
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fhould  be  left  on  the  Sides  of  each  Land,  for  the  more 
convenient  riding  or  walking  of  the  Overfeer  of  the 
Plantation,  to  view  and  obferve  how  the  Labour  is 
performed. 

The  common  Method  now  pradlifed  in  planting  of 
the  Canes  is,  to  make  a  Trench  with  a  Hoe,  which  is 
performed  by  Hand ;  into  this  one  Negro  drops  the 
Number  of  Cutings  intended  for  planting,  at  the  Di- 
Lance  the  Hills  are  defigned ;  thefe  are  by  other  Ne¬ 
groes  placed  in  their  proper  Pofition,  then  the  Earth  is 
drawn  about  the  Hills  with  a  Hoe,  all  this  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  Hand  ;  but  if  the  right  Ufe  of  Ploughs  was  well 
known,  the  Work  might  be  much  better  performed, 
and  for  lefs  than  half  the  Expence;  therefore  infteadof 
making  a  Trench  with  a  Hoe,  a  deep  Furrow  is  made 
with  a  Plough,  and  the  Cutings  properly  laid  therein, 
the  Ground  will  be  deeper  Hired,  and  there  will  be 
more  Depth  for  placing  the  Canes. 

If  the  Ground  is  to  be  afterward  kept  clean  with  the 
Horfe  Lloe,  the  Rows  of  Canes  fhould  be  planted  five 
Feet  afunder,  that  there  may  be  Room  for  the  Horfe 
and  Plough  to  pafs  between  them,  and  the  Diftance  of 
the  Hills  from  each  other  ffi.ould  be  two  Feet  and  a 
Half,  and  but  one  Cane  fhould  be  permited  to  remain 
in  each  Hill.  After  the  Canes  are  planted  and  have 
made  feme  Shoots,  the  fooner  the  Horfe  Plough  is 
ufed  the  better  will  the  Canes  thrive,  and  the  Ground 
will  be  eafier  kept  clean  from  Weeds  ;  for  if  thefe  are 
torn  up  when  they  are  young,  they  will  prefently  die  ; 
whereas  when  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  large  before  they 
are  difeurbed,  they  are  with  great  Difficulty  deftroyed. 

As  the  Growth  of  the  Canes  is  promoted  according 
to  the  Cleannefs  of  the  Ground,  fo  there  cannot  be  too 
much  Care  taken  to  keep  the  Canes  perfectly  clear  of 
Weeds;  and  the  Begining  of  this  Work  focn  will  ren¬ 
der  it  lefs  troublefome,  and  it  may  be  performed  at  a 
lefs  Expence,  than  when  it  is  neglected  for  fome  Time. 
When  this  is  performed  with  a  Plough,  the  Earth  in 
the  Interval  fhould  be  thrown  up  to  the  Rows  of  Canes, 
fil'd:  on  one  Side  of  the  Row,  being  careful  not  to  di- 
fiurb  the  Roots  of  the  Canes,  as  alfo  not  to  bury  their 
new  Shoots;  and  in  the  fecond  Operation,  the  Earth 
fhould  be  turned  over  to  the  other  Side  of  the  Rows, 
with  the  fame  Care  as  before.  By  this  turning  and 
Hiring  of  the  Land,  it  will  be  rendered  loofer,  and  the 
earthing  of  the  Plants  will  greatly  Hrengthen  them  ;  fo 
that  from  each  Hill  there  will  be  as  many  Shoots  pro¬ 
duced,  as  can  be  well  nourifhed,  and  the  Sun  and  Air 
will  have  free  Ingrefs  among  the  Rows,  which  will  be 
of  the  greateH  Service  to  the  Canes, 

When  the  Canes  are  from  feven  to  ten  Feet  high,  and 
of  a  proportionable  Size,  the  Skin  fmooth,  dry,  and 
brittle,  if  they  are  heavy,  their  Pith  gray,  or  inclinable 
to  brown,  the  Juice  fweet  and  glutinous,  they  are 
eHeemed  in  Perfection. 

The  Time  for  cuting  of  the  Canes,  is  ufually  after 
they  have  grown  fix  Months  ;  but  there  fhould  not  be 
a  fixed  Period  for  this,  for  in  fome  Seafons  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Soils,  there  will  be  more  than  a  Month’s  Diffe¬ 
rence  in  their  Maturity  ;  and  thofe  who  have  made  the 
Experiments  of  cuting  their  Canes  before  they  were 
ripe,  and  leting  others  Hand  till  after  they  were  ripe, 
have  found  the  Sugar  made  from  the  latter,  was  much 
finer  than  that  of  the  former,  though  the  Quantity 
was  not  quite  fo  great ;  however,  it  will  always  be  beH 
to  let  them  Hand  till  they  are  in '  Perfe&ion  before  they 
are  cut,  but  not  longer. 

They  have  alfo  found  thofe  Canes  which  are  cut  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  the  dry  Seafons,  before  the  Rains  be¬ 
gin  to  fall,  have  produced  better  Sugar  than  thofe 
which  are  cut  in  the  rainy  Seafons,  when  they  are  more 
replete  with  watery  Juice  ;  and  there  has  been  much 
lefs  Expence  of  Fuel  to  boil  it,  which  is  a  material  Ar¬ 
ticle  in  large  Plantations ;  therefore  the  better  the  Canes 
are  nourifhed  in  their  Growth,  and/the  more  Air  and 
Sun  is  admited  to  pafs  between  .their  Rows,  the  lefs 
Expence  it  will  be  in  the  boiling  and  preparing  of  the 
Sugar. 

In  the  boiling  of  Sugar,  they  ufe  a  Mixture  of  Wood 
Afhes  and  Lime,  which  is  called  Temper,  without 
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which  the  Sugar  will  not  granulate.  The  Quantity  < 
this  Mixture,  is  proportioned  to  the  Quality  oft! 
Ground  on  which  the  Canes  grew. 

SAFFRON.  See  Crocus. 

SAGE.  See  Salvia. 

SAGITTARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  946.  Sagitta.  Pi 
len.  Gen.  4.  Ranunculus.  Tcurn.  Inf.  R.  //.  287.  a 
row- head.  _1, 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant  •  t) 
male  Flowers  have  a  permanent  Empalement  of  three  ’ov, 
concave  Leaves ;  they  have  three  roundijh  Petals  whic 
Spread  open ,  and  are  larger  than  the  Empalement ,  an 
many  Awl- f 3 aped  Stamina  collected  into  a  Head ,  terminal 
ed  by  ereCt  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  are  Situated  k 
low  the  male ,  thefe  have  a  three-leaved  Empalement  an 
three  Petals  as  the  male ,  but  no  Stamina  ;  they  have  man 
compreffed  Germen  collected  in  a  Head ,  filing  upon  vet 
floor t  Styles,  and  have  permanent  acute  Stigmas.  The  Get 
men  afterward  become  oblong  compreffed  Seeds  having  Ion 
gitudinal  Borders,  and  are  collected  in  globular  Heads. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Seclio 
of  Limans' s  twenty-firH  Clafs,  which  includes  thof 
Plants  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fam 
Plant,  whofe  male  Flowers  have  many  Stamina.  Tour  tie 1 
fort  places  this  in  his  Genus  of  Ranunculus,  which  i 
ranged  in  the  feventh  Section  of  his  fixth  Clafs. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sagittaria  foliis  omnibuffagittatis  acutis petioli 
longiffmis.  Arrow-head  with  all  the  Leaves  Arrow 
pointed,  and  long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Sagith 
aquatica  major.  C.  B.  P.  The  greater  Arrow-head.*^ 

2.  Sagittaria  foliis  fagittatis  fpatulifque,  petioli. 
longioribus.  Arrow-head  with  Arrow-pointed  and  Spat 
tle-fhaped  Leaves,  having  longer  Foot-  Stalks.  Thi: 
is  the  Sagitta  aquatica  foliis  variis.  Loef.  PruJJ 234’ 
Water  Arrow-head  v/ith  variable  Leaves'. 

The  firH  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Handing  Waters  if 
moH  Parts  of  England ;  the  Root,  is  compofed  of  man) 
Hrong  Fibres,  which  Hrike  deep  into  the  Mud;  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  in  Length  proportionable 
to  the  Depth  of  the  Water  in  which  they^row,  fo  they 
are  fometimes  almoH  a  Yard  long;  they  are  round, 
thick,  and  fungous  ;  the  Leaves  which  float  upon  the 
Water  are  fhaped  like  the  Point  of  an  Arrow,  the  two! 
Ears  at  their  Bafe  fpreading  wide  afunder,  and  are  very 
fharp  pointed.  The  Flowers  are  produced  upon  long 
Stalks  which  rife  above  the  Leaves,  and  Hand  in  Whorls 
round  them  at  the  Joints ;  they  have  each  three  broad 
white  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  in  the  Middle  is 
a  CluHer  of  Stamina  with  purple  Summits.  It  flowers! 
in  July  ;  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  rough  Heads, 
containing  many  fmall  Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  Handing  Wa¬ 
ters  near  Paris ,  but  has  not  been  found  wild  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  never  grows  fo  large  as  the  former ;  the 
Leaves  vary  greatly,  fome  of  them  are  oblong,  round 
pointed,  and  fhaped  like  a  Spatula ;  others  are  Arrow- 
pointed,  but  thefe  have  their  Points  lefs  acute  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  the  Flowers  are  fmaller,  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  former ;  and  as  all  the  Plants:; 
where  this  grows  retain  their  Difference,  fo  it  may  be:j 
fuppofed  a  different  Species. 

There  is  alfo  a  third  Sort  mentioned  by  Dr.  Plukenet,) 
under  the  Title  of  Sagitta  aquatica  omnium  minima,  orl 
the  leaH  Arrow-head.  This  grows  plentifully  on,  thel 
Borders  of  the  Thames  about  Lambeth ,  and  alfo  at  Chel-\ 
fea ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  of  this  are  very!' 
fhort,  the  Leaves  are  much  lefs,  and  the  Stalks  which i 
fupport  the  Flowers  are  alfo  very  fhort ;  but  thefe  Dif-I 
ferences  may  be  cccafioned  by  the  Situation  of  their! 
Growth,  for  it  is  always  found  growing  in  the  Mud,r: 
which  the  Water  ebbs  from  every  Tide,  fo  is  only  co-l 
vered  in  high  Water,  which  may  Hint  the  Growth  of  I 
the  Plants,  and  give  them  this  Appearance. 

SALICARIA.  See  Lythrum. 

SALICORNIA.  I 
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ALICORNIA.  Tourn.  Cor.  App.  51.  Tab.  485. 
Gen.  Plant.  10.  Jointed  Glaffwort,  or  Saltwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

loe  Flower  hath  a  ruged ,  [welling,  four-cornered  Em- 
ment ,  which  is  permanent.  It  has  no  Petal ,  W  but 
'stamina  the  Length  of  the  Empalemcnt ,  crowned  by  an 
ng  T win  Summit,  and  an  oblong  oval  Germen  [upper  t- 
a  fingle  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen 
rward  becomes  a  fingle  Seed,  inclofed  in  the  [welling 
lalement. 

his  Genus  of  Plants  belongs  to  the  firft  Section  of 
rnefort’ s  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
under  Shrubs  with  Flowers  having  no  Petals,  whofe 
oalement  becomes  the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in 
firft  Seftion  of  his  firft  Clafs,  which  contains  thole 
nts  whofe  Flowers  have,  but  one  Stamina  and  one  Style. 
The  Species  are, 

.  Salicornia  articulis  apice  craftioribus  ebtufis.  Lin. 
t.  Med.  8.  Jointed  Glaffwort  with  thick  obtufe 
nts.  This  is  the  Kali  geniculatum.  Ger.  Frnac.  535. 
nmon  jointed  Glaffwort. 

Salicornia  articulis  apice  acutioribus,  caule  fru- 
fo  ramofo.  Glaffwort  with  acute  Points  to  the  Joints, 
i  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk.  This  is  the  Kali  geni- 
itum  perenne  [ruticofus  pro  cumbers.  Raii  Syn.  Ed.  2. 
37.  Trailing,  fhrubby,  perennial,  jointed  Glaffwort. 
The  firft  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  moft  of  the  Salt 
rflies  which  are  overflowed  by  the  Tides,  in  many 
•ts  of  j England.  This  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  thick 
culent  jointed  Stalks,  which  trail  upon  the  Ground, 

!  divide  into  feveral  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  pro- 
ed  at  the  Ends  of  the  Joints  toward  the  Extremity  of 
Branches,  which  are  fmall,  and  fcarce  difcernable 
the  naked  Eye.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  July, 

1  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sheepey  Ifland ; 

;  hath  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk,  about  lix  Inches 
g-,  the  Points  of  the  Articulations  are  acute,  the 
Iks  branch  from  the  Bottom,  and  form  a  Kind  of 
ramid  ;  they  are  perennial,  and  produce  their  Flow- 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former. 

The  Inhabitants  near  the  Sea  Coaft,  where  thefe  Plants 
iw,  cut  them  up  toward  the  latter  End  of  Summer, 
en  they  are  fully  grown  ;  and  after  having  dried 
m  in  the  Sun,  they  burn  them  for  their  Alhes,  which 
ufed  in  making  of  Glafs  and  Soap.  Thefe  Herbs 
,  by  the  Country  People,  called  Kelp,  and  are  pro- 
fcuoufly  gathered  for  Ufe. 

Aom  the  Afnes  of  thefe  Plants  is  extracted  the  Salt, 
led  Sal  Kali ,  or  Alkali,  which  is  much  ufed  by  the 
emifts. 

The  Manner  of  gathering  and  burning  of  thefe  Herbs 
nentioned  under  the  Article  of  Salfola,  fo  I  fhall  not 
>eat  it  in  this  Place. 

In  fome  Parts  of  England  thefe  Herbs  are  gathered 
d  pickled  for  Samphire,  though  that  is  very  different 
>m  either  of  thefe. 

SALIX.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  590.  Tab.  36 4.  Lin.  Gen. 
ant.  97 6.  [takes  its  Name  from  [alio,  to  leap  or 
nee,  becaufe  of  its  quick  Growth.]  The  Sallow,  or 
illow  Tree ;  in  French,  Saule. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  upon  [eparale  Plants  -, 

?  male  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  one  common,  oblong ,  im- 
Icated  Katkin.  The  Scales  have  each  one  oblong  fpread- 
f  Flower ,  which  has  no  Petal,  but  a  cylindrical  neCla- 
m  Gland  in  the  Center.  It  has'  t-wo  fender  ereCt  Sta¬ 
nd ,  terminated  by  Twin  Summits  having  four  Cells.  The 
rale  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  Katkins  as  the  male  -,  thefe 
■ve  neither  Petals  or  Stamina,  but  an  oval  narrowed 
rrmen,  farce  difiinguifhable  from  the  Style,  crowned  by 
'so  bifid  ereCt  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
'■oval  Awl-Jhaped  Cap  file  with  one  Cell,  opening  with 
so  Valves,  containing  many  fmall  oval  Seeds,  crowned 
ith  hairy  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Seiftion 
TourneforP s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
rees  and  Shrubs  with  Flowers  difpofed  in  Katkins,  which 
'e  male  and  female  upon  different  Plants.  Dr.  Linnaeus 


places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  twenty-fecor.d 
Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  which  have  male  and 
female  Flowers  on  feparate  Plants ,  whofe  male  Flowers 
have  two  Stamina. 

There  are  feveral  Species  of  this  Genus,  which  grow 
naturally  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe,  of  no  Ufe, 
being  low  creeping  Shrubs,  many  of  them  ftldom  rifling 
a  Foot  high,  fo  are  never  cultivated,  therefore  I  fhall 
pals  them  over,  and  only  enumerate  thofe  which  are 
planted  for  Ufe. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Salix  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  ferratis  utrinque 
pubefeentibus,  ferraturis  infimis  glandulcfis.  Hort.  Cliff. 

4 73-  Willow  with  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  flawed 
Leaves,  which  are  downy  on  both  Sides,  and  Glands 
below  the  Saws.  This  is  the  Salix  vulgaris  alba,  arbo- 
refeens.  C.  B.  P.  453.  Common  white  Tree  Willow. 

2.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris,  fioribus  triandris.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  1015.  Willow  with  fmooth  flawed  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  having  three  Stamina.  This  is  the  Salix 
folio  auriculato  fplendente  flexilis.  Raii  Hift.  1420.  Wil¬ 
low  with  lucid  eared  Leaves  and  flexible  Branches. 

3.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris ,  flofeulis  pentandris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  454.  Willow  with  fmooth  flawed  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  having  five  Stamina.  This  is  the  Salix  fo¬ 
lio  laureo  feu  lato  glabro  odorato.  Raii  Hift.  1420.  Wil¬ 
low  with  a  Bay  Leaf,  or  broad-leaved  fmooth  fweet 
Willow. 

4.  SALix  foliis  ferratis  ovatis  acutis  glabris,  ferraturis 
cartilagineis ,  petiolis  callofo  punCiatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  295. 
Willow  with  fmooth,  oval,  acute,  flawed  Leaves,  having 
cartilaginous  Indentures,  and  Foot  Stalks  with  callous 
Punftures.  This  is  the  Salix  fativa  lutea ,  folio  crenato. 
C.B.  P.473.  Yellow  cultivated  vVillow,  with  a  crenated 
Leaf. 

5.  SaLix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolatis  petiolatis,fti- 
pulis  trapeziformibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  8  3 .  Willow  with 
fmooth,  Spear-fhaped,  flawed  Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks, 
and  Trapezium -fliaped  Stipulte.  This  is  the  Salix  folio 
amygdalino ,  utrinque  virente  aurito.  C.  B.  P.  43.  Al¬ 
mond-leaved  Willow  with  Leaves  which  are  eared,  and 
green  on  both  Sides. 

6.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  ovato -lanceolatis ,  peti¬ 
olis  dent ato-glandulojis.  Flor.  Lapp.  349.  Willow  with 
oval,  Spear-fhaped,  fmooth,  flawed  Leaves,  2nd  in¬ 
dented  Glandules  to  the  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Salix 
folio  longo  latoque  fplendente  fragilis.  Raii  Syn.  3.  p.  448. 
The  Crack  Willow. 

7.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolatis,  inferioribus 
oppofitis.  H.  Scan,  252.  Willow  with  fmooth,  Spear- 
fhaped,  flawed  Leaves,  the  lower  of  which  grow  oppo- 
fite.  This  is  the  Salix  folio  longo  fubluteo  non  auriculata , 
viminibus  rubris.  Raii  Syn.  The  long-leaved  red  Willow. 

8 .  Salix  foliis  fubintegerrimis  lanceolato- linearibus  lon- 
gifftmis  acutis  fubtus  fericeis,  ramis  virgatis.  Flor.  Suec. 
813.  Willow  with  the  longeft,  linear,  Spear-fhaped, 
acute  Leaves,  which  are  almoft  entire,  and  filky  on 
their  under  Side,  and  Rod-like  Branches.  This  is 
the  Salix  foliis  anguftis  &  longiftimis  crifpis ,  fubtus  albican- 
tibus.J.  B.  1.  p.  212.  Willow  with  the  longeft,  narrow, 
curled  Leaves,  which  are  white  on  their  under  Side. 

9.  Sali x  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolatis,  omnibus  al- 
ternis.  Willow  with  fmooth,  Spear-fhaped,  flawed 
Leaves,  all  growing  alternate.  This  is  the  Salix  folio 
amygdalino  utrinque  aurito,  corticem  abjiciens.  Raii  Syn.  3. 
p.  448.  Almond-leaved  Willow  which  is  eared  on  both 
Sides,  and  cafts  its  Bark. 

10.  Salix  foliis  integerrimis  lanceolatis  longiftimis  u- 
trinque  virentibus.  Willow  with  the  longeft,  Spear- 
fhaped,  entire  Leaves,  which  are  green  on  both  Sides. 
This  is  the  Salix  minime  fragilis,  foliis  longiftimis ,  utrin¬ 
que  viridibus  non  ferratis.  D.  Sherard.  Raii  Syn.  2.  p. 
293.  The  leaft  brittle  Willow,  with  very  long  Leaves 
which  are  green  on  both  Sides  and  not  fawed. 

11.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lineari-lanceolatis,  ra¬ 
mis  pendulis.  Hort.  Cliff.  454.  Willow  with  imooth, 
fawed,  linear,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  hanging 
Branches.  This  is  the  Salix  Orientals,  ft  age  His  deorfum 
pul'chre  pendentibus.  Tourn,  Cor.  41.  d  be  Weeping 
Willow. 
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12.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabris  lanceolaio-linearibtts , 
fuperioribus  oppofitis  obliquis.  Flor.  Leyd.  83.  Willow 
with  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  fmooth,  fawed  Leaves,  the 
upper  of  which  are  placed  obliquely  oppofite.  This  is 
the  Salix  humilior  foliis  anguftis  fubcmruleis  ex  adverfo  bi- 
ms.  RaiiSyn.  1.  p.  297.  The  yellow  Dwarf  .Willow. 

13.  Salix  foliis  ovatis  rugojis ,  fubtus  tomenlofis  unda- 
tis  fuperne  defiticiilatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  83.  Willow 
with  oval  rough  Leaves  which  are  waved,  woolly  oh 
their  under  Side,  and  indented  towards  the  Top.  This 
is  the  Salix  latifolia  rotunda.  C.  B.  P.  474.  Broad  round¬ 
leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

14.  Salix  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  acuminatis  rugofts,  fub¬ 
tus  tomentofis.  Willow  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-point¬ 
ed,  rough  Leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under 
Side.  I  his  is  the  Salix  folio  ex  rotunditate  acuminato. 
C.B.  P.  474.  Willow  with  a  rounded,  acute-pointed 
Leaf,  or  common  Sallow. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  comriidn  white  Willow,  which 
is  frequently  found  growing  on  the  Sides  of  Rivers  and 
Ditches  in  many  Parts  of  England.  It  grows  to  a  large 
Size,  it  the  Branches  are  not  loped  off;  the  Shoots  are 
covered  with  a  fmooth,  pale,  green  Bark  ;  the  Leaves 
are  Spear-fhaped,  between  three  and  four  Inches  long, 
and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at 
each  End  ;  they  are  very  white  on  their  under  Side, 
and  their  upper  Side  is  covered  with  fhort  white  Woolly 
Hairs,  though  not  fo  clofely  as  the  under ;  the  Katkins 
are  fhort  and  pretty  thick.  The  Wood  of  this  Sort  is 
very  white,  and  polifhes  fmooth. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  to  be  a  large  Tree,  the  young 
Branches  are  covered  with  a  grayifh  Bark ;  the  Leaves 
are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green',  ending  in  acute  Points ; 
they  are  eared  at  their  Safe,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  are  green  on  both  Sides ;  the  Blanches  grow  pretty 
ereft  and  are  flexible,  fo  this  is  frequently  planted  in 
Oder  Grounds  for  the  Bafket-makers.  The  Katkins  of 
this  are  long,  narrow,  and  the  Scales  open,  and  are 
acute-pointed. 

The  third  Sort  hath  thick  firong  Shoots,  covered 
with  a  dark  green  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  broad,  round¬ 
ed  at  both  Ends ;  they  are  very  fmooth,  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  when  rubed  have  a  grateful  Odour.  It  is 
fometimes  called  the  Bay-leaved  Willow,  and  at  others 
the  fweet  Willow ;  it  grows  quick,  and  is  a  Tree  of 
middling  Size ;  the  Branches  are  brittle,  fo  are  not 
proper  for  many  Purpofes. 

I  he  fourth  Sort  has  flender  tough  Shoots,  which  are 
of  a  yellow  Colour  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  acute-point¬ 
ed,  fmooth,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the  Saws  are 
cartilaginous,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  have 
callous  Pundtures.  This  is  very  pliable,  fo  is  much 
planted  in  the  Oder  Grounds  for  the  Balket-makers,  but 
it  never  grows  to  a  large  Size. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  to  a  pretty  large  Size ;  the 
Shoots  are  eredl,  they  are  covered  with  a  light  green 
Bark;  the  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  about  two  Inches 
and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad 
in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  both  Ends ;  they 
are  of  a  lucid  green  on  both  Sides,  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  ftanding  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  have 
Stipulte  in  Form  of  a  Trapezium,  at  the  Bafe  of  the 
Foot  Stalk.  I  he  Twigs  of  this  Sort  are  flexible,  and 
fit  for  the  Ufe  of  Bafket-makers. 

1  he  fixth  Sort  grows  to  a  middling  Size ;  the  Shoots 
of  this  are  very  brittle,  fo  are  unfit  for  the  Bafket- 
makers,  and  are  covered  with  a  brownifh  Bark;  the 
Leaves  are  near  five  Inches  long  and  one  broad,  they 
are  oi^  a  lucid  green  on  both  Sides,  and  are  fawed  on 
their  Edges ;  the  Katkins  are  long  and  flender,  and  the 
Scales  are  pretty  long,  acute-pointed,  and  fiand  open. 
It  is  commonly  called  Crack  Willow,  from  the  Branches 
being  very  brittle. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  a  Tree  of  middling  Size  ;  the 
Shoots  are  very  pliable,  and  fit  for  the  Bafket-makers, 
fo  is  much  planted  in  the  Ofier  Grounds  ;  they  are  of  a 
redifh  Colour ;  the  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  imooth, 
and  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of 
the  blanches  are  placed  oppofite,  but  on  the  upper 
they  are  alternate,  and  are  of  a  yeliowifh  green. 
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The  eighth  Sort  makes  very  long  Shoots,  but  th, 
Tree  feldom  grows  to  a  large  Size  ;  the  Leaves  areverl 
long  and  entire,  and  are  let  clofe  upon  the  Branche- 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  ar 
very  woolly  and  white  on  their  under,  ending  in  acuti 
Points,  and  fiand  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks :  Th( 
young  Branches  of  this  Sort  are  woolly,  and  their  Bud' 
are  very  turgid.  This  is  pretty  much  planted  in  tht 
Ofier  Grounds,  for  the  Ufe  of  Bafket-makers. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  a  Tree  of  middling  Growth  •  [ 
calls  its  Bark  annually  5  the  Shoots  are  brittle,  the* 
have  a  yellowifii  Bark  ;  the  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped 
and  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  eared  on  both  Sides 
at  their  Bafe,  and  are  all  placed  alternate,  being  of  a 
light  green  on  both  Sides.  This  Sort  is  not  very  com¬ 
monly  cultivated,  the  Twigs  being  too  brittle. 

The  tenth  Sort  hath  very  pliant  Branches,  fois  much 
planted  in  the  Ofier  Grounds.  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
very  long  ;  they  are  Spear-fhaped  and  entire,  and  are 
green  on  both  Sides.  It  grows  to  a  middling  Size  if 
planted  in  moifi  Land. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  i 
but  has  been  feveral  Years  cultivated  in  the  Englijb 
Gardens;  This  will  grow  to  a  middling  Size ;  the 
Branches  are  long,  flender,  and  hang  down  on  every 
Side,  fo  form  natural  Arches ;  the  Leaves  are  narrow 
Spear-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  It 
is  well  known  in  the  Gardens,  by  the  Title  of  Weep¬ 
ing  Willow. 

Tlie  twelfth  Sort  is  a  Tree  of  lower  Growth;  the 
Branches  of  this  are  eredl ;  the  Leaves  are  fmooth,; 
narrow,  Spear-fhaped,  and  fawed'cn  their  Edges ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  or  bluifh  green,  and  toward  the  upper' 
Part  of  the  Branches  are  placed  oppofite.  It  is  fount 
by  the  Side  of  Ditches,  in  many  Parts  of  England. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  dry  Land, 
arid  on  high  Situations,  but  rarely  is  feen  of  a  large 
Size;  the  Bark  is  of  a  dark  gray  Colour,  and  fmooth; 
the  Branches  are  brittle,  fo  are  unfit  for  Bafket-makers,' 
but  it  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Hedges,  and  for  Fuel 
in  many  Parts  of  England :  It  is  called  Mountain  Ofier. 
The  Leaves  are  oval,  rough,  and  woolly,  and  are  in¬ 
dented  toward  the  Top  ;  they  are  about  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  and  one  Inch  broad,  rounded  at  both  Ends, 
and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this 
in  the  Gardens  with  variegated  Leaves. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  is  the  common  Sallow ;  this  diT 
fers  from  the  laft,  in  having  longer  Leaves  which  end 
in  acute  Points ;  they  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side, 
and  fit  clofer  to  the  Branches  ;  they  are  riot  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  Farmers,  who  cultivate  them  equally. 

There  are  forne  other  Sorts  of  Willows  which  are 
planted  in  the  Ofier  Grounds,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  Bafket-makers  and  Dealers  in  them,  under  Titles  1 
which  they  have  applied  to  them,  which  are  little 
known  to  others  ;  thefe  are  annually  cut  down,  and  al¬ 
ways  kept  low,  but  when  they  are  not  cut  down,  and 
have  Room  to  grow,  will  rife  to  a  confiderable  Height, 
and  become  large  Trees ;  fo  that  they  may  be  planted 
for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  the  firft  Sort,  and  will  make  a-' 
Variety  when  intermixed  with  it,  though  they  are  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  for  their  Twigs,  which  produce  good  / 
Profit  to  the  Owner  of  the  Land. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Willows  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
planting  Cutings  or  Sets,  either  in  the  Spring  or  Au¬ 
tumn,  which  readily  take  Root,  and  are  of  quick 
Growth.  Thofe  Sorts  which  grow  to  be  large  T  rees,  i. 
and  are  cultivated  for  their  Timber,  are  generally  plant¬ 
ed  from  Sets,  which  are  about  feven  or  eight  Feet  long; 
thefe  are  fharpened  at  their  larger  End,  and  thruft  into  » 
the  Ground  by  the  Sides  of  Ditches  and  Banks,  where  I 
the  Ground  is  moifi  ;  in  which  Places  they  make  a 
confiderable  Progrefs,  and  are  a  great  Improvement  to  1 
fuch  Eftates,  becaufe  their  Tops  will.be  fit  to  lop  every  ‘ 
fifth  or  fixth  Year.  This  is  the  uftial  Method  now  t 
pradlifed  in  moll  Parts  of  England ,  where  the  Trees  are  1 
cultivated,  as  they  are  generally  intended  for  prefent  f- 
Profit ;  but  if  they  are  defigned  for  large  Trees,  or  are 
cultivated  for  their  Wood,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
different  Manner ;  for  thofe  which  are  planted  from 
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;  of  feven  or  eight  Feet  long  always  fend  out  a 
mber  of  Branches  toward  the  l  op,  which  fpread, 
form  large  Heads  fit  for  loping,  but  their  princi- 
Stem  never  advances  in  Height ;  therefore,  where 
rard  is  paid  to  that,  they  fhould  be  propagated  by 
rc  young  Branches,  which  ihould  be  put  almoft 
r  whole  Length  in  the  Ground,  leaving  only  two 
at  moft  but  three  Buds  out  of  the  Ground,  and, 
in  thefe  have  made  one  Year’s  Shoot,  they  fhould  be 
cut  off  except  one  of  the  ffrongeff  and  belt  fituated, 
ich  muff  be  trained  up  to  a  Stem,  and  treated  in 
lame  Way  as  Timber  Trees.  If  thefe  are  planted 
h  fuch  Defign,  the  Rows  fhould  be  four  Feet  afun- 
and  the  Sets  two  Feet  Diffance  in  the  Rows  •,  by 
nting  them  fo  clofe,  they  will  naturally  draw 
h  other  upward,  and,  when  they  are  grown  fo  large, 
to  cover  the  Ground  and  meet,  they  fhould  be 
[dually  thined,  fo  as  at  the  laft  to  leave  every  other 
w,  and  the  Plants  in  the  Rows  about  eight  Feet 
nder.  If  they  are  fo  treated,  the  Trees  will  grow  to 
Prge  Size,  and  rife  with  upright  Stems  to  the 
■jgiit  of  forty  Feet  or  more. 

When  thefe  Cutings  are  planted,  it  is  ufual  to  fharpen 
>fe  Ends  to  a  Point,  which  are  put  into  the  Ground, 

•  the  better  thrufting  of  them  in,  but  the  belt  Way 
:o  cut  them  horizontally  juft  below  the  Bud  or  Eye, 

3  to  make  Holes  with  an  Iron  Inftrument  in  the 
ound  where  each  Cuting  is  to  be  planted,  and,  when 
;y  are  put  in,  the  Ground  fhould  be  preffed  dole 
out  the  Cutings  with  the  Heel  to  fettle  it,  and  pre- 
it  the  Air  from  penetrating  to  the  Cutings. 

The  after  Care  mu  ft  be  to  keep  them  clear  from 
eeds  the  two  firft  Seafons,  by  which  Time  they  will 
ve  acquired  fo  much  Strength,  as  to  over-power 
i  keep  down  the  Weeds ;  they  will  alio  require  fome 
•iming  in  Winter  to  take  off  any  lateral  Shoots, 
lich,  if  fuffered  to  grow,  would  retard  their  upright 
ogrefs. 

There  are  great  Tracts  of  Land  in  England  fit  for 
s  Purpofe,  'which  at  prefent  produce  little  to  the 
vners,  and  might,  by  the  planting  of  thefe  Trees, 
•n  to  as  good  Account  as  the  beft  Corn  Land.  The 
ger  Wood,  if  found,  is  commonly  fold  for  making 
ioden  Heels,  or  Soles  for  Shoes ;  as  alfo  to  the 
.irners  for  many  Kinds  of  light  Ware. 

The  Sallows  are  commonly  planted  in  Cutings  made 
jm  ftrong  Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  and  are  about 
ree  Feet  long  ;  thefe  are  commonly  thruft  down  two 
:et  deep  into  the  Ground,  and  are  one  Foot  above 
The  Cutings  Ihould  be  placed  about  three  Feet 
3W  from  R.OW,  and  eighteen  Inches  afunder  in  the 
dws,  obferving  always  to  plant  the  Rows  the  Hoping 
ray  of  the  Ground  (efpecially  if  the  Tides  overflow 
e  Place)  •,  becaufe,  if  the  Rows  are  placed  the  con- 
ary  Ways,  all  the  Filth  and  Weeds  will  be  detained 
i  the  Sets,-  which  will  choak  them  up. 

The  beft  Seaion  for  planting  thefe  Cutings  in  the 
fier  Groqnds  is  in  February ,  for  if  they  are  planted 
oner,  they  are  apt  to  peel,  if  it  proves  hard  Froft, 
hich  greatly  injures  them.  Thefe  Plants  are  always 
it  every  Year,  and,  if  the  Soil  be  good,  they  will 
oduce  a  great  Crop,  fo  that  the  yearly  Produce  of 
te  Acre  has  been  often  fold  for  fifteen  Pounds,  but 
n  Pounds  is  a  common  Price,  which  is  much  better 
an  Corn  Land,  fo  that  it  is  great  Pity  thefe  Plants 
e  not  more  cultivated,  efpecially  upon  moift  boggy 
Dils,  upon  which  few  other  Things  will  thrive. 

SAL.SOLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  275.  Kali.  Tourn.  In  ft. 
\.  H.  247.  Tab.  128.  Glaffwort;  i t\  French,  Soude. 

The  Charafiers  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  and  corn- 
fed  of  frve  oval  obtufe  Leaves  ;  the  Flower  has  no  Petals , 
'it  hath  five  jhort  Stamina  which  are  infierted  in  the  Di- 
ifions  of  the  Petals ;  it  hath  a  globular  Germen ,  with  a 
> ort  two-pointed  Style,  crowned  by  recurved  Stigmas.  The 
ermen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Cap fule,  with  one 
'ell  wraped  up  in  the  Empalement ,  inclofing  one  large 
eed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
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of  Linn^us' s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants , 
who  fie  Flowers  hhve  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  Tour- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Seclion  of  his  fixth 
Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofie  Flower , 
whofie  Pcintal  or  Empalement  becomes  a  Fruit  with  one 
Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Salsola  herbacea,  foliis  fubulatis  mucrcnatis ,  ca- 
lycibus  ovalis  axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  222.  Herbace¬ 
ous  Salfola  with  Awl-lhaped  fharp-pointed  Leaves,  and 
oval  Empalements  proceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Kali  fpinofium  foliis  crajfioribus  & 
brevioribus.  Tragum.  Matth.  1035.  Prickly  Glafi'wort 
with  fhorter  and  thicker  Leaves. 

2.  Salsola  herbacea ,  foliis  linearibus  mucronatis ,  ca- 
lycibus  obtufis  axillaribus.  Herbaceous  Salfola  with  linear 
acute-pointed  Leaves,  and  obtufe  Empalements  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Kali 
fpinofium,  foliis  lortgioribus  &  anguflioribus.  Tourn.  Inf. 
247.  Prickly  Glafi'wort  with  longer  and  narrower  Leaves. 

3.  Salsola  herbacea ,  foliis  inermibus.  Guett.  Stamp . 
426.  Herbaceous  Salfola  with  fmooth  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Kali  majus  cochleato  femme.  C.  B.  P.  287.  Greater 
Glafi'wort  with  a  cochleated  Seed. 

4.  Salsola  frutefeens ,  foliis  ovatis  acutis  carnofis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  223.  Shrubby  Salfola  with  oval,  flefhy, 
acute-pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Kali  fruticofum  Hif- 
panicum,  t  amar  if ci  folio.  Tourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  247.  Shrubby 
Spanifo  Glaffwort  with  a  Tamarifk  Leaf. 

5.  Salsola  herbacea,  foliis  fubulatis  mucronatis ,  ca- 
lycibus  explanatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  222.  Herbaceous 
Salfola  with  pointed  Awl-fhaped  Leaves,  and  fpreading 
Empalements.  This  is  the  Kali  bundle,  alts  purpureis 
florem  rofaceum  mentientibus.  Buxb.  Cent.  1.  p.  9.  Dwarf 
Glaffwort  having  purple  Wings  which  refemble  a  Rofe 
Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Salt  Marlhes  in* 
divers  Parts  of  England  ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant  which 
rifes  about  five  or  fix  Inches  high,  fending  out  many 
Side  Branches  from  the  Bottom,  which  fpread  out 
wide  on  every  Side  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fhort 
Awl-lhaped  Leaves  which  are  flefhy,  and  terminate  in 
acute  Spines.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the 
Sides  oi  the  Branches,  to  which  they  fit  clofe,  and  are 
encompaffed  by  Ihort  prickly  Leaves ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  an  herbaceous  Colour.  The  Seeds  are  wraped 
up  in  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower,  and  ripen  in 
Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  fandy  Shores 
of  the  South  ot  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  Plant,  which  fends  out  many  diffufed  Stalks 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
linear  Leaves  an  Inch  long,  ending  with  lharp  Spines. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  in 
the  lame  Manner  as  thofe  of  the  former ;  their  Empale¬ 
ments  are  blunt,  and  not  fo  clofely  encompaffed  with 
Leaves  as  thofe  of  the  other. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  herbaceous  Stalks,  near 
three  Feet  high,  fending  out  hoary  Branches  their 
whole  Length,  which  at  Bottom  fpread  out  wide,  but 
toward  the  Top  they  are  fhort.  The  Leaves  on  the 
principal  Stalk,  and  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Branches,  are  long,  fiender,  and  have  no  Spines;  thofe 
Qn  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  and  Branches  are  fien¬ 
der,  fhort,  and  crooked.  At  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves 
are  produced  the  Flowers,  which  are  fmall  and  hardly 
perceptible  ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  afterward 
encompaffes  the  Capfule,  which  contains  one  cochleated 
Seed.  This  Sort  in  warm  Countries  produces  its 
Flowers  in  'June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  /lugufi ,  but  in 
this  Country  the  Plants  fcarce  ever  flower,  unlefs  the 
Summer  is  very  warm.  This  Plant  is  cultivated  about 
Montpelier  in  Salt  Marfhes,  in  order  to  make  Sal 

Alkali.  '  . 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spam  ;  this  hath 
fiirubby  perennial  Stalks,  which  rife  three  or  lour  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches,  which  aie  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  flefhy,  oval,  acute- pointed  Leaves,  coming 
out  in  Clufters  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
hoary,  and  have  no  ftiff  Prickles.  The  Flowers  are 
.  n  X  produced 
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produced  from  between  the  Leaves  toward  the  Ends  of 
the  Branches;  they  are  fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be  dif- 
cerned,  nnlefs  they  are  clofely  viewed.  The  Seeds  are 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Kinds. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  'Tartary ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  are  herbaceous,  and  feldom 
rife  more  than  five  or  fix  Inches  high.  The  Leaves  are 
Awl -fhaped,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  the  Empalements 
of  the  Flowers  fpread  open  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  Rofe  Colour,  but  foon  fade  ,  the  Seeds  are 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Glalfwort  are  fometimes  promifcu- 
cufly  ufed  for  making  the  Sal  Alkali ,  but  it  is  the  third 
Sort  which  is  efteemed  bell  for  this  Purpofe.  The 
Manner  of  making  it  is  as  follows :  Having  dug  a 
Trench  near  the  Sea,  they  lay  Laths  acrofs  it,  on  which 
they  lay  the  Herb  in  Heaps,  and,  having  made  a  Fire 
below,  the  Liquor,  which  runs  out  of  the  Herbs, 
drops  to  the  Bottom,  which  at  length  thickening 
becomes  Sal  Alkali ,  which  is  partly  of  a  black,  and 
partly  of  an  Alh  Colour,  very  lliarp  and  corrofive 
and  of  a  faltifh  Take.  This,  when  thoroughly  har¬ 
dened,  becomes  like  a  Stone,  and  is  there  called  Sonde 
or  Scde.  It  is  tranfported  from  thence  to  other  Coun¬ 
tries  for  making  of  Glals. 

SALT  is  a  foflil  Body,  fufible  by  Fire,  and  con- 
gealable  again,  in  the  Cold,  into  brittle  Glebes  or  Cry- 
ftals ;  foluble  withal  in  Water,  fo  as  to  difappear 
therein ;  never  malleable,  and  having  fomething  in  it 
which,  to  the  Organ  of  Tafte,  affords  a  Senfation  of 
Acrimony  and  Sharpnefs. 

Dr.  Grew  fuppoles,  That  the  chief  governing  Princi¬ 
ple  in  the  Juices  of  Plants  is  the  Saline  or  Salt,  which 
faline  Principle  is  to  be  underftood  as  a  general  Term.1 
The  vegetable  Salts  feem  to  be  four  ;  viz-,  the  Nitrous, 
the  Acid,  the  Alkaline,  and  the  Marine. 

The  nitrous  Salts  feem  by  Nature  to  be  afligned 
chiefly  to  the  Growth  of  Plants,  and  the  other  three 
Salts  are  exhibited  by  the  feveral  Ways  of  refolving  the 
Principles  of  a  Plant. 

Salt  is  accounted  good  for  cold  Lands,  becaufe  the 
Nature  of  it  is  fuch,  that  the  drier  and  hoter  it  is  kept, 
the  more  it  keeps  its  own  Body,  and  does  not  turn  to 
Water;  but,  when  it  (lands  in  a  cold  moi ft  Place,  in 
a  little  Time  it  dilfolves  to  Water,  and,  when  turned 
to  Water,  is  fit  for  the  Nourifhment  and  Feeding  of 
Plant's,  efpecially  Annuals. 

The  Reafon  why  Salt,  viz.  Salt  Water,  is  accounted 
a  Feeder  of  Seeds  or  Plants,  is,  that  it  has  been  often 
obferved  that  Salt  falling  on  a  Board,  &c.  will  be  long 
a  drying  ;  and,  if  it  has  been  dried  by  Heat,  Dews  or 
Rain  will  make  it  moift  again,  and  then  it  Reams 
forth,  and  that  is  it  which  nourifhes  all  Plants ;  bur, 
if  it  be  upon  a  hot  and  dry  Ground,  late  in  the  Spring, 
and  dry  Weather  comes,  it  does  not,  nor  can,  yield 
its  Steam  or  Fume. 

Pigeons  Dung  is  by  many  efteemed  good  for  cold 
Lands,  becaufe  it  is  hoter  and  falter  than  any  other 
Dung,  it  being  natural  to  Pigeons  to  eat  Salt,  for  they 
fly  to  the  Sea  Side  early  on  Mornings  to  pick  up  the 
Salt,  which  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  makes  by  drying  up 
the  Salt  Water,  and  leaves  upon  the  Sand. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  of 
Vegetation,  oblerves,  That  Plants  are  of  a  lefs  durable 
Texture,  as  they  abound  with  a  greater  Proportion  of 
Salt  and  Water,  which  is  not  fo  ftrongly  attracted  as 
Sulphur  and  Air,  fo  they  are  the  lefs  able  to  endure 
the  Cold  ;  and,  as  Plants  are  obferved  to  have  a 
greater  Proportion  ol  Salt  and  Water  in  them  in  the 
Spring  than  in  Autumn,  they  are  more  eafily  injured  by 
Cold  in  the  Spring,  than  in  a  more  advanced  Age, 
when  their  Quantity  of  Oil  is  incr^afed,  with  their 
greater  Maturity. 

Whence  we  find,  that  Nature’s  chief  Bufinefs  in 
bringing  the  Parts  of  a  Vegetable,  efpecially  its  Fruit 
and  Seed,  to  a  Maturity,  is  to  combine  together,  in  a 
due  Proportion,  the  more  aftive  and  noble  Principles 
of  Sulphur  and  Air,  that  chiefly  conftitute  Oil,  which 
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in  its  moft  refined  State  is  never  found  without  fom 
Degree  of  Earth  and  Salt  in  it. 

Common  Salt,  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  reafon 
able  Rate,  would  be  an  excellent  Drefling  for  mo 
Lands,  but  the  exorbitant  Duty,  which  is  laid  upon  ii 
renders  it  too  expenfive  to  be  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  f 
that  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  its  Ufefulnefs.  * 

SALVIA.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  180.  Tab.  83.  Lit 
Gen.  Plant.  36.  [fo  called  from  Salvus,  or  Salus  Vita, 

i.  e.  the  Health  of  Life.]  Sage;  in  French i  Sauge. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  tubtilous ,  of  on 
Leaf  ,  Jlriated ,  and  large  at  the  Mouth ,  where  it  is  cu 
into  four  Parts.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind  of  on 
Petal ;  the  lower  Part  is  tubulous  ;  the  upper  Part  i 
large  and  ccmpreffed ;  the  upper  Lip  is  concave ,  incurved 
and  indented  at  the  Point ;  the  lower  Lip  is  broad  ant 
trifid ,  the  middle  Segment  being  large ,  roundifh,  and  in 
dented.  It  has  two  fioort  Stamina  which  ftand  tranfverji 
to  the  Lip ,  and  are  fixed  in  the  Middle  to  the  Tube ,  h 
whofe  Tops  are  fixed  Glands ,  upon  the  upper  Side  of  whici 
fit  the  Summits ;  it  has  a  four-pointed  Germen  fupportin £ 
a  long  fiender  Style.,  fituated  between  the  Stamina ,  crowned 
by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  font, 
roundijh  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion 
of  Linnaus’ s  feeond  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants, 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina  and  one  Style.  To  this 
Genus  he  has  added  the  Horminunt  and  Sclarea  of  Tour - 
mfort ,  which,  according  to  his  Syftem,  may  be  joined 
together ;  but,  as  there  is  a  Difference  in  the  Lips  of 
the  Flowers,  I  have  cholen  to  keep  the  three  Genera 
diftinft,  becaufe  they  have  always  been  known  by  their' 
different  Titles  both  in  the  Gardens  and  Shops.  Tour - 
nefort  places  this  Genus  in  the  firft  Seblion  of  his  fourth; 
Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Lip  Flower 
one  Petal ,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  hooked 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Salvia  foliis  lanceolatis-ovatis  ii§egris  crenulatis , 
floribus  verticillato-fpicatis .  Sage  with  Spear- fhaped,  oval, 
entire  Leaves  which  are  flightly  crenated  on  their  Edges, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  whorled  Spikes.  This  is  the 
Salvia  major.  C.  B.  P.  The  greater  Sage. 

2.  SaitVia  foliis  infimis  c  or  da  t  is ,  fummis  oblongo-cva - 
tis  ferratis  tomentofis,  floribus  verticillato-fpicatis.  Sage 
with  Fleart- fhaped  lower  Leaves,  the  upper  of  which 
are  oblong,  oval,  fawed,  and  woolly,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  whorled  Spikes.  This  is  the  Salvia  lati- 
foliaf errata.  C.  B.  P.  237.  Broad-leaved  fawed  Sage. 

3.  Salvia  foliis  lanceolatis  fepius  articulatis  fubtus  to¬ 
mentofis ,  floribus  fpicato-verticillatis ,  calycibus  ventricofu. 
Sage  with  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  which  are  frequently 
eared,  and  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  F'lowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  whorled  Spikes,  and  bellied  Empalements.  This 
is  the  Salvia  minor  aurita  &  non  aurita.  C.  B.  P.  237. 
Smaller  Sage  with  Leaves  earlefs  and  eared,  commonly 
called  Sage  of  Virtue. 

4.  Salvia  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis  tomen- 
tofiSy  floribus  fpicatis  calycibus  breviffimis  ventricofis  acutis. 
Sage  with  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  woolly,  entire  Leaves, 
fpiked  Flowers,  and  the  fhorteft  bellied  Empalements 
ending  in  acute  Points.  This  is  the  Salvia  Hifpanica 
Lav endule  folio.  Tourn.  lnfi.  R.  H.  1 8 1 .  Spanijh  Sage 
with  a  Lavendar  Leaf. 

5.  Salvia  foliis  infimis  pinnatis ,  fummis  ternatis  ru- 
gcfis ,  floribus  fpicatis ,  caule  fruticofio  tomentofo.  Sage  with 
winged  lower  Leaves,  the  upper  ones  trifoliate  and 
rough.  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes,  and  a  fhrubby 
woolly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Salvia  orientalis  abfinthium 
redolcns ,  foliis  pinnatis ,  flcre  cameo  elatior.  Sherard.  Aft. 
Phil.  Land.  383.  Taller  Eaftern  Sage  with  a  Wormwood 
Smell,  winged  Leaves,  and  a  Flefh-coloured  Flower. 

6.  Salvia  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  integris  crenulatis , 
floribus  fpicatis ,  calycibus  obtufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  12.  Sage 
with  Spear-fhaped,  oval,  entire  Leaves  which  are  flightly 
crenated,  fpiked  Flowers,  £tnd  blunt  Empalements. 
This  is  the  Salvia  Cretica  fruteficens  pomifera ,  foliis  lon- 
gioribus  incanis  Cj  crifpis.  Tourn.  Cor.  10.  Shrubby 

•  Apple- 
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, pie-bearing  Sage  of  Crete  with  longer,  hoary,  and 

rled  Leaves.  .  . 

7.  Salvia  foliis  compoftis  finnans.  Hort.  Cliff.  13. 
oe  with  compound  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the 
fV0  orientalis,  latifclia ,  hirfutiftima ,  vifcofa,  pinnata , 

^  purpureis  inodor  a.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p. 

7  Eaftern,  broad-leaved,  hairy,  unfavoury  Sage  with 
immy  winged  Leaves,  and  the  Flowers  and  Em- 

lements  purple.  .  ...... 

8.  Salvia  foliis  infimis  pwnatis ,  fummis  Jmplicibus 
watis,  fioribus  verticillatis  caulibus  procumbentibus  hir- 
nffimis.  Sage  with  winged  lower  Leaves,  the  upper 
\qs  fin'de  and  crenated.  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls, 
d  the°moft  hairy  trailing  Stalks.  This  is  the  Salvia 
ientalis,  la  ti foil  a,  abfinthium  reddens,  fore  cameo  magno. 
ierh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  167.  Eaftern,  broad-leaved, 
Wormwood  Sage  with  a  large  Flefh-coloured  Flower. 

Salvia  foliis  cordatis  obtufis  crenatis Jubtomcntofis , 
rollis  calyce  angufiioribus-.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  25.  Sage 
ith  Heart-fhaped,  blunt,  crenated  Leaves  which  are 
mewhat  woolly,  and  the  Petals  narrower  than  the  Em- 
dement.  This  is  the  Velezia  Mcnier.  The  Velezia  of 

t.  Mcnier.  .  .  .  .  , 

10  Salvia  foliis  fubrotundts  integernmis ,  baft  trun¬ 
ks  dent  atis.  Hort.  Cliff.  13.  Sage  with  roundifti  entire 
eaves  which  are  torn,  and  indented  at  their  Bale, 
•his  is  the  Salvia  Africana  frutefcens ,  folio  fubroiundo 
auco,  ftore  magno  anreo.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  183. 
hrubby  African  Sage  with  a  roundilh  gray  Leal,  and 
large  golden  Flower. 

U  Salvia  foliis  fubrotundis  f err  at  is,  baft  truncatis  , 
■mtis.  Hort.  Cliff.  13-  Sage  with  roundilh  fared 
,eaves  which  are  torn,  and  indented  at  their  Bale, 
'his  is  the  Salvia  Africana  frutefcens ,  folio  fccrodonU , 
ore  violaceo.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  18.  Shrubby  African 
age  with  a  Wood  Sage  Leaf,  and  a  Violet  Flower 
12  Salvia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  integer  rums,  calyabus 
atulis  coloratis.  Lab.  225.  fig.  2.  Sage  with  oblong, 
val,  entire  Leaves,  and  fpreading  coloured  Empale - 

^The  fir  ft:  Sort  is  the  common  large  Sage  which  is 
ultivated  in  Gardens,  of  which  there  are  the  following 
rarieties :  1 .  The  common  green  Sage.  2 .  The  Wornv- 
rood  Sage.  3.  The  green  Sage  with  a  variegated  Leal. 

..  The  red  Sage.  5.  The  red  Sage  with  a  variegated 
jeaf;  thefe  are  accidental  Variations,  and  therefore 
re  not  enumerated  as  Species.  The  common  Sage 
•rows  naturally  in  the  fouthern  Parts  of  Europe ,  but 
5  here  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  Ufe,  but  that  Variety 
nth  red  or  blackiffi  Leaves  is  the  molt  common  in 
he  Englifb  Gardens,  and  the  Wormwood  Sage  is  in 
rreater  Plenty  here  than  the  common  green-leaved 
Sage,  which  is  but  in  few  Gardens.  The  common 
Jaae  is  fo  well  known,  as  to  require  no  Defcription. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  generally  titled  Baifamick  Sage 
jy  the  Gardeners.  The  Stalks  of  this  do  not  grow  fo 
iprio-ht  as  thofe  of  the  common  Sage ;  they  are  very 
lairy,  and  divide  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  gar- 
lilhed  with  broad  Heart-fhaped  woolly  Leaves  ftanding 
jpon  long  Foot  Stalks  •,  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
md  their  upper  Surfaces  are  rough ;  the  Leaves,  which 
ire  upon  the  Flower  Stalks,  are  oblong  and  oval, 
landing  upon  fhorter  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  very  flighdy 
fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  whorled 
Spikes  toward  the  lop  of  the  Branches;  the  Whorls 
are  pretty  far  diftant,  and  but  few  Flowers  in  each  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  blue,  and  about  the  Size  of  thofe 
of  the  common  Sort.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  in  good 
Seafons  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Sage  is 
prefered  to  all  the  others  for  making  Tea. 

The  third  Sort  is  the  common  Sage  of  Virtue, 
which  is  alfo  well  known  in  the  Gardens  and  Markets. 
The  Leaves  of  this  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort;  they  are  hoary,  and  fome  of  them  aie 
indented  on  their  Edges  toward  the  Bafe,  which  Inden¬ 
tures  have  the  Appearance  of  Ears.  The  Spikes  of 
Flowers  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  two  former  Sorts, 
and  the  Whorls  are  generally  naked,  having  no  Leaves 
between  them.  The  Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  of  a 
deeper  blue  than  thofe  of  the  common  red  Sage. 
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The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  SpaiH.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  very  narrow  and  entire,  ftanding  in 
Clufters  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  very  hoary, 
and  the  Branches  are  covered  with  a  hoary  Down ; 
the  Leaves  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  narrower 
than  thofe  of  Rofemary  ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  clofer 
Spikes  than  either  of  the  former,  and  are  of  a  light 
blue  Colour. 

The  fifth  Sort  groves  naturally  about  Smyrna ,  froni 
whence  the  late  Dr.  William  Sherard  fent  the  Seeds, 
which  fucceeded  in  the  Ch'elfea  Garden.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  four  or  five  Feet  high,  and  di¬ 
vides  into  feveral  Branches  which  grow  ereA.  The 
Leaves  on  the  lower  Branches  are  winged,  being  com- 
pofed  of  two  or  three  Pair  of  fmall  Lobes  terminated 
by  one  large  one.  Thofe  which  grow  on  the  flowering 
Branches  are  trifoliate,  the  two  inner  Lobes  being 
fmall,  and  the  outer  one  is  large,  ending  in  a  Point ; 
they  have  the  Flavour  of  Wormwood,  and  their  upper 
Surface  is  rough.  The  Flowers  grow  in  long  Spikes  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches;  the  Whorls  are  pretty  clofe  to 
each  other,  and  have  no  Leaves  between  them  ;  the 
Flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  Flefh  Colour.  This  flowers 
in  July ,  but  never  produces  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  hath  a 
fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  four  or  five  Feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
Spear-fhaped,  oval,  woolly  Leaves  which  are  entire, 
and  flightly  crenated  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  have  obtufe  Ernpalements. 
The  Branches  of  this  Sage  have  often  PunAures  made 
in  them  by  InfeAs,  at  which  Places  grow  large  Protu¬ 
berances  as  big  as  Apples  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
Galls  upon  the  Oak,  and  the  rough  Balls  on  the 
Briar. 

The  feventfi  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant  with  trailing  Stalks.  The  Leaves 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  compofed  of  two 
or  three  fmall  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by  one  large 
one  ;  thofe  farther  up  are  trifoliate,  the  outer  Lobe 
being  four  Times  the  Size  of  the  Side  ones.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks  ;  they  are 
large,  and  of  a  deep  blue  Colour,  as  are  alfo  their 
Ernpalements.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Plants  decay. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Smyrna , 
where  the  late  Dr.  Sherard  gathered  the  Seeds ;  this  is 
a  perennial  Plant,  with,  trailing  Stalks  which  grow  near 
two  Feet  long,  garniftied  toward  the  Bottom  with 
Leaves  compofed  of  two  Pair  of  fmall  Lobes  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  large  one,  but  thofe  toward  the  Top  are 
fmgle,  and  ftand  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a 
Flefh  Colour,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Mexico  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  an  ereA,  four-cornered, 
branching  Stalk  three  Feet  high,  garniftied  with  large 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  of  a  bright  green  Colour,  which 
are  obtufely  crenated  on  their  Edges,  having  feveral 
Veins  on  their  lower  Side,  which  diverge  from  the 
Mid-rib  to  the  Sides.  Their  Foot  Stalks  are  long  and 
{lender ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  Spikes  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue 
Colour,  and  their  Tubes  are  narrower  than  the  Em- 
palement.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 

Autumn.  ^ 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  rifes  v/ith  a  fhrubby  Stalk  feven  or  eight 
Feet  high,  covered  with  a  light-coloured  Bark,  fending 
out  Branches  the  whole  Length,  which  grow  almoft 
horizontally  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  roundifti  gray 
Leaves  which  are  entire,  and  feem  torn  at  their  Bafe, 
where  they  are  alfo  indented,  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  thick  fhort  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches; 
they  are  very  large,  and  of  a  dark  Gold  Coloui  ;  they 
appear  in  May  and  June ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  England. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
1  Good  Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  four  or 

five 
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five  Feet  high,  dividing  into  Branches,  which  are 
g-.rniffied  with  oval  Tawed.  Leaves  of  a  gray  Colour, 
which  have  one  or  two  Indentures  at  their  Bafe  that 
feern  torn.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Whorls  toward 
the  End  of  the  Branches  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  Co¬ 
lour,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sage  ;  thefe 
appear  in  Succeffion  moft  of  the  Summer  Months,  and 
thofe,  which  come  early,  are  often  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  twelfth  Sort  has  been  lately  raifed  in  the  Dutch 
Gardens  from  Seeds  which  were  brought  from  th tCape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  has  great  Refemblance  to  the  former, 
but  the  Branches  are  fironger  and  grow  more  ereft ; 
the  Leaves  are  longer  ai  d  not  fo  broad  ;  their  Edges 
are  not  Tawed-,  the  Mowers  grow  in  long  loofe  Spikes 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches  they  are  larger,  and  of 
a  paler  blue  than  the  other,  and  their  Empalements  are 
broader,  fpread  wider,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour, 
in  which  confifts  their  Difference. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Sage  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
if  they  can  be  procured  -,  but,  as  fome  of  them  do  not 
perfect-  their  Seeds  in  England ,  and  moft  of  the  Sorts, 
but  efpecially  the  common  Kinds  for  Ufe,  are  eafily 
propagated  by  Slips,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raiie 
them  from  Seeds.  The  Slips  fhould  be  planted  the 
Begining  of  April  on  a  fhady  Border,  where,  if  they 
are  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water,  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  they  will  Toon  take  Root.  When 
the  Slips  have  made  good  Roots,  they  may  be  taken  up 
with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  transplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould  always  be  upon 
a  dry  Soil,  and  where  they  may  have  the  Benefit  of 
the  Sun,  fpr  if  they  are  planted  on  a  moift  Soil,  or  in 
a  fhady  Situation,  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  be  deftroyed 
in  Winter,  nor  will  thele  Plants  endure  the  Cold  fo 
well,  when  planted  upon  a  rich  Soil,  as  thofe  which 
have  a  barren,  dry,  rocky  Soil,  which  is  the  Cafe  of 
moft  of  the  verticiilate  Plants,  for  thefe  wall  often  grow 
upon  Walls,  where,  although  they  are  more  expofed  to 
the  Cold  than  thofe  Plants  in  the  Ground,  they  are 
always  found  to  remain  in  fevere  Winters  when  the- 
.others  are  deftroyed.  The  Side  Shoots  and  Tops  of 
thefe  Plants  may  be  gathered  in  the  Summer,  and 
dried,  if  deflgned  for  Tea,  otherwife  they  are  beft 
taken  green  from  the  Plants  for  moft  other  Ufes.  The 
Roots  of  the  common  Sorts  of  Sage  will  laft  feVeral 
Years,  if  they  are  dry  warm  Soil,  but,  where  they 
are  often  croped  for  Ufe,  the  Plants  will  become  ragged, 
fo  there  fhouid  be  a  Succeffion  of  young  ones  raifed 
every  other  Year. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  and  eighth  Sorts  are  fomewhat 
tender,  fo  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open 
Air  in  England ,  therefore  thefe  muft  be  planted  into 
Pots  filled  with  freffi,  light,  Tandy  Earth,  and  in 
Winter  muft  be  removed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame, 
that  they  may  have  a  great  Share  of  freffi  Air  when¬ 
ever  the  Seafon  is  mild,  for  if  they  are  too  much  drawn, 
they  felclom  flower  well,  and  make  but  an  indifferent 
Appearance.  In  Summer  they  muft  be  expofed  amongft 
other  exotick  Plants  in  fome  well-ffieltered  Situation, 
for  they  are  pretty  hardy,  and  only  require  to  be 
ffieltered  from  the  Froft.  Thefe  Plants  muft  be  often 
refrefhed  with  Water  in  warm  Weather,  otherwife  they 
will  ffirivel  and  decay,  and  they  fhould  be  new-poted 
at  leaf!  twice  every  Summer,  becaufe  their  Roots  will 
greatly  increase,  which,  if  confined  in  the  Pots  too 
long,  will  turn  mouldy,  and  decay. 

The  feventh  and  ninth  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  fo 
are  only  propagated  by  Seeds  ;  thefe  may  be  Town  upon 
a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
remain.  The  Seeds  of  the  feventh  Sort  fhould  be 
Town  in  Autumn,  and  then  the  Plants  will  come  up 
the  following  Spring,  but,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  , 
Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants  will  rrf>t  come  up  till 
the  next  Year.  Thofe  of  the  ninth  Sort  may  be  Town 
the  Begining  of  April  upon  a  warm  Border,  where  the 
Plants  will  appear  in  May ,  and  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds,  and,  if  they  fhould  grow 
tall,  they  muft  be  fupported,  otherwife  the  ftrong 
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Winds  will  break  them  down,  but  the  feventh  Sort 
fpreads  its  Branches  upon  the  Ground,  fo  will  reau' 
no  Support,  therefore  this  only  requires  to  have  Room 
and  to  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds.  ’ 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  Sorts  are  Natives 
of  a  warmer  Country,  fo  thefe  require  Protection  in 
Winter;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  Months.  If  thefe  are  planted 
early  in  the  Spring,  it  will  be  the  better  Way  to  plant 
them  in  Pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  very 
moderate  hot  Bed,  and,  if  they  are  ffiaded  from  the 
Sun. in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and  gently  refreffied  with 
Water  as  they  may  require  it,  they  will  have  put  out 
good  Roots  in  about  two  Months,  when  they  ffiould  be 
inured  gradually  to  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
ffiould  be  removed  foon  after.  The  Cutings,  which 
are  railed  early  in  the  Seafon,  will  become  ftron^ 
Plants  before  Winter,  fo  will  be  in  a  better  Condition 
to  refill  the  Cold  than  thofe  which  are  weak. 

If  the  Cutings  are  planted  in  Summer,  they  will 
require  no  artificial  Heat,  fo  that  if  thefe  are  planted 
on  a  Bed  of  freffi  loamy .  Earth,  and  covered  clofe 
down  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  GJafs,  and  fhaded  from  the 
Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  giving  them  now  and 
then  a  little  Water,  they  will  take  Root,  freely,  and 
when  they  begin  to  ffioot,  they  ffiould  have  free  Air 
admited  to  them  by  railing  the  Glafs  on  one  Side,  and 
fo  gradually  expofed  to  the  open  Air.  When  the 
Roots  are  well- rooted,  they  ffiould  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  witlj  freffi  light  Earth, 
and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  ffieltered 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  Approach  of 
Froft,  when  they  muft  be  carried  into  Shelter,  and  in 
Winter  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  hardy 
Green-houfe  Plants,  which  only  require  Protection 
from  Froft,  obferving  not  to  over-water  them  during 
the  cold  Weather,  but  in  Summer,  when  they  are  in 
the  open  Air,  they  will  require  it  often. 

SALVIA  AGRESTIS.  See  Teucrium. 

*  1  i 

SAMBUCUS.  Down.  Infi.  R.  H.  606.  Dab.  376'. 

\  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  334.  [fo  called  of  Sambaca ,  a  mufi- 
j  cal  Inftrument  made  of  this  Wood,  and  ufed  by  the 
»  Ancients.]  The  Elder- tree ;  in  French,  Sureau. 

The  Characters  are, 

Dhe  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf  cut  into  five  Parts  ;  it  has  one  concave  Wheel-fhaped 
Petal  cut  into  five  obtufie  Segments  at  the  Brim  which  are 
refiexedy  and  five  Awlfhaped  Stamina ,  the  Length  of  the 
Petal,  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits ,  with  an  oval 
Germen  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  having  no  Style ,  in 
Room  of  which  is  a  fiwelling  Gland ,  crowned  by  three 
obtufie  Stigmas.  Dhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifh 
Berry  with  one  Cell  including  three  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  SeCtion 
of  Dournefort’s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Drees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Em¬ 
palement  becomes  a  Berry.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the 
third  SeCtion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
Plants ,  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  three  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sambucus  caule  arboreo  ramofio ,  floribus umbellatis. 
Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  243.  Elder  with  a  branching  Tree¬ 
like  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels.  This  is 
the  Sambucus  fruCtu  in  umbelld  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  456. 
Common  Elder  with  black  Berries  growing  in  an 
Umbel. 

2.  Sambucus  feiiis  pinnatifidis,  floribus  umbellatis , 
caule  fruticofio  ramofio.  Elder  with  Wing- pointed  Leaves, . 
Flowers  growing  in  Umbels,  and  a  ffirubby  branching 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Sambucus  laciniato' flore.  C.  B.  P. 
4 56.  Cut- leaved  Elder,  commonly  called  Parfley- 
leaved  Elder. 

3.  Sambucus  racemis  compofitis  ovatis ,  caule  arboreo, 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  270.  Elder  with  oval  compound  Bunches 
of  Flowers,,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk.  This  is  the  Sam¬ 
bucus  racemofia  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  4 56.  Red-berried  Moun¬ 
tain  Elder. 

4.  Sambucus 
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Sambucus  caule  herbacea  ramofo,  foliolis  dentatis. 

T  226.  Elder  with  a  branching  herbaceous  Stalk, 
the  fmall  Leaves  indented.  This  is  the  Sambucus 
\ilis  five  Ebulus.  C.  B.  P.  456.  Dwarf  Elder,  or 

-.  Sambucus  caule  herbaceo  ramofo,  foliolis  lineari- 
'■eolatis  acute  dentatis.  Elder  with  an  herbaceous 
nching  Stalk,  and  linear  Spear-lhaped  Lobes  which 
lharply  indented.  This  is  the  Sambucus  humilis,  five 
tins  folio  laciniato.  C.  B.  P.  456.  Dwarf  Elder,  or 
ilus ,  with  a  cut  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  the  common  Elder, 
ich  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription ;  of 
i  there  are  the  following  Varieties,  viz.  The  white 
1  green  berried  Elder,  and  the  variegated  leaved  El- 

The  latter  is  undoubtedly  a  Variety,  but  I  much 
lbt  if  the  white  is  not  a  diftindt  Species,  for  the 
bes  of  the  Leaves  are  much  lefs,  and  are  very  (lightly 
>ed  on  their  Edges,  whereas  thofe  of  the  common 
•t  are  deeply  fawed,  they  are  alfo  fmoother  and  of  a 
liter  o-reen ;  and  the  Plants  which  have  been  raifed 
m  the  Berries,  have  not  altered,  fo  there  is  great 
afon  for  fuppofing  them  different  Species  ;  but  as  1 
re  made  but  one  Trial  of  this,  1  am  unwilling  to 
;ermine  upon  a  Angle  Experiment,  but  (hall  leave  it 
1  Doubt  till  further  Trial  is  made. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  generally  titled  Parfley-leaved  El- 
*,  by  the  Gardeners ;  this  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
[y  a  Variety  of  the  firft,  but  there  can  be  little  Rea- 
1  for  doubting  of  its  being  a  diftindt  Species.  The 
ibes  of  thefe  Leaves  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the 
f,  and  are  cut  into  feveral  Segments  •,  .thefe  are  again 
:ply  indented  on  their  Edges  regularly,  in  Form  ol 
iged  Leaves.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  much  fmaller 
in  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  the  Shoots  are  (hort  *,  the 
:aves  have  not  fo  ftrong  an  Odour,  and  their  Berries 
:  a  little  fmaller. 

The  third  Sort  grbws  natutally  hpon  the  Mountains 
Germany  and  Italy  ;  this  fends  up  many  fhrubby  j 
ilks  from  the  Root,  which  rife  ten  or  twelve  Feet 
jh,  and  divide  into  many  Branches,  which  are  co¬ 
red  with  a  brown  Bark  •,  the  Leaves  come  out  oppo- 

thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches  are  corn- 
fed  generally  of  two  Pair  ol  Lobes,  terminated  by 
odd  one  ;  thefe  are  (horter  and  broader  than  thofe 
the  common  Elder,  and  are  deeply  fawed  on  their 
Iges ;  the  Leaves  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches 
ve  frequently  but  three  Lobes,  they  are  of  a  pale 
een  Colour,  and  pretty  ftnooth.  1  he  Flowers  come 
it  at  the  End  of  the  Shoots  in  oval  Bunches,  which 
e  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller  •,  they  are  of  an  herba- 
ous  white  Colour,  and  appear  in  April ;  thefe  are 
metimes  fucceeded  by  Berries,  which  are  red  when 
3e. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  of  the  mid- 
nd  Counties  in  England ,  where  it  is  frequently  a 
publefome  Weed  in  the  Fields ;  this  is  called  Dwarf 
Ider,  Danewort,  and  Walwort.  It  hath  creeping 
oots  which  Ipread  far  in  the  Ground  on  every  Side,  fo 
ropagates  very  fall  where-ever  the  Plant  once  gets  Pof- 
flion  ;  the  Stalks  are  herbaceous,  and  rife  from  three 
)  five  Feet  high,  in  Proportion  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
iround,  and  fend  out  a  few  Side  Branches  toward  the 
op  •,  they  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  com- 
ofedof  fix  or  feven  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes,  terminated 
y  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  about  four  Inches  long,  and 
ne  broad  near  the  Bale,  ending  in  acute  Points;  they 
re  of  a  deep  green,  a  little  indented  on  their  Edges, 
nd  are  placed  by  Pairs  along  the  Mid-rib.  The  Flow- 
rs  grow  in  Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  are 
f  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  of  the  common  Elder,  but 
re  fmaller,  and  are  fpoted  with  red.  Thefe  appear  in 
and  are  fucceeded  by  black  Berries  like  thofe  of 
te  common  Elder,  but  are  fmaller. 

This  Plant  is  frequently  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  it  purges 
;rous  watery  Humours  by  Stool,  and  is  therefore 
nuch  recommended  for  the  Dropfy,  in  which  Diforder 
.  have  known  the.  Juice  of  this  Plant  perform  Wonders 
n  a  (hort  Time ;  it  was  adminiftered  three  Times  a 
Nee k,  two  Spoonfuls  was  the  Dofe  given  at  each 
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Time.  It  is  alfo  accounted  a  good  Medicine  for  the 
Gout,  and  fcorbutick  Diforders.  The  young  Shoots 
of  the  common  Eider  are  frequently  fold  for  this  in 
the  Markets,  from  which  it  may  be  eafily  diftinguifh- 
ed,  by  the  Number  and  Shape  of  the  Lobes  on  each 
Leaf :  The  common  Elder  has  feldom  more  than  five 
Lobes  to  each  Leaf,  which  are  broader  and  much 
(horter  than  thofe  of  the  Dwarf  Elder,  and  are  pretty 
deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  but  the  Leaves  of  the 
Dwarf  Elder  have  nine,  eleven,  or  thirteen  Lobes  to 
each  Leaf,  which  are  long,  narrow,  and  very  (lightly 
indented  on  their  Edges. 

The  Roots  of  the  fifth  Sort  do  not  creep  fo  much  inf 
the  Ground  as  thofe  of  the  fourth  ;  the  Stalks  are  her¬ 
baceous,  but  do  not  rife  fo  high,  and  arc  clofef  gar- 
niftted  with  Leaves,  which  have  feldom  more  than  fe¬ 
ven  Lobes  to  each,  and  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalks 
but  five ;  thefe  are  long  and  narrower  than  thofe  of 
the  former,  and  are  deeply  cut  on  their  Edges,  ending 
with  winged  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  like 
Berries. 

The  three  firft  Sorts  may  be  eafily  propagated  from 
Cutings,  or  by  fowing  their  Seeds ;  but  the  former, 
being  the  moft  expeditious  Method,  is  generally  prac- 
tifed.  The  Seafon  for  planting  of  their  Cutings  is  any 
Time  from  September  to  March ,  in  the  doing  of  which, 
there  needs  no  more  Care  than  to  thruft  the  Cutings 
about  fix  or  eight  Inches  into  the  Ground,  and  they  will 
take  Root  faft  enough,  and  may  afterwards  be  trans¬ 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  may  be  upon 
almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation  ;  they  are  extreme  hardy, 
and  if  their  Seeds  are  permited  to  fall  upon  the  Ground, 
they  will  produce  Plenty  of  Plants  the  fucceeding 
Summer. 

Thefe  Trees  are  often  planted  for  making  Fences, 
becaufe  of  their  quick  Growth  ;  but  as  their  Bottoms 
become  naked  in  a  few  Years,  they  are  not  fo  proper 
for  that  Purpofe  ;  neither  would  I  recommend  them  to 
be  planted  near  Habitations,  becaufe  at  the  Seafon  when 
they  are  in  flower,  they  emit  fuch  a  ftrong  Scent,  as 
will  occafion  violent  Pains  in  the  Heads  of  thofe  who 
abide  Jong  near  them  ;  befides,  the  crude  Parts  which 
are  continually  perfpired  through  their  Leaves,  are  ac¬ 
counted  unwholefome,  though  the  Leaves,  Bark,  and 
other  Parts,  are  greatly  efteemed  for  many.  Ufes  in 
Medicine. 

The  fourth  Sort  propagates  itfelf  faft  enough  where- 
ever  it  is  once  planted,  by  its  creeping  Roots,  fo  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  it  within  Bounds,  therefore  is 
not  a  proper  Plant  for  Gardens  .;  but  thofe  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  keep  it  for  medicinal  Ufe,  need  only  plant 
one  or  two  of  the  Roots  in  any  abjedt  Part  of  a  Garden 
or  Field,  and  the  Place  will  foon  be  fpread  over  with  it. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  is  feldom  admited  into  other 
Gardens.  This  propagates  by  the  Root,  though  not  fo 
faft  as  the  other. 

The  common  Elder  will  grow  upon  any  Soil,  or  in 
any  Situation  ;  the  Trees  are  frequently  fieen  growing 
on  the  Top,  and  out  of  the  Side  of  old  Walls ;  and 
they  are  often  feen  growing  clofe  to  Ditches,  and  in 
very  moift  Places ;  fo  that  where-ever  the  Seeds  are  Mat¬ 
tered,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  as  they  often  do  from 
the  Hollow  of  another  Tree.  The  Leaves  and  Stalks 
of  this  Plant  are  fo  bitter  and  naufeous,  that  few  Ani¬ 
mals  will  browfe  upon  it.  I  have  often  feen  the  Trees 
growing  in  Parks,  where  there  has  been  Variety  of 
Animals,  and  have  obferved  they  were  untouched, 
when  almoft  all  the  other  Trees  within  Reach  have  been 
croped  by  the  Cattle. 

The  young  Shoots  of  this  Tree  are  ftrong  and  very 
full  of  Pith,  but  as  the  Trees  grow  old,  their  Wood 
becomes  very  hard,  and  will  polifh  almoft  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Box  Tree,  fo  is  often  ufed  for  the  fame  Pur- 
pofes,  where  Box  Wood  is  fcarce. 

The  Bark,  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Berries  of  this 
Tree,  are  ufed  in  Medicine.  The  inner  Bark  is  efteem¬ 
ed  good  for  Dropfies,  the  Leaves  are  outwardly  ufed 
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for  the  Piles  and  Inflammations.  The  Flowers  are  in¬ 
wardly  ufed  to  expel  Wind,  and  the  Berries  are  efteem- 
ed  cordial  and  ufeful  in  hyfterick  Diforders,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  put  into  Gargarifms  for  fore  Mouths  and 
Throats. 

SAMOLUS.  'Town.  Inf.  R.  N.  143.  Tab.  60.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  205.  Round-leaved  Water  Pimpernel. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalenient  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  ereCl ,  and 
cut  into  five  Segments.  It  has  one  Petal,  with  a  Jhort 
fpreading  Tube  ;  the  Brim  is  plain,  obtufe,  and  cut  into 
Jive  Parts.  It  has  Jive  floor t  Stamina  placed  between  each 
Segment  of  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  Summits  which  join  to¬ 
gether.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Flower,  fitpport- 
ing  a  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma .  The 
Germen  afterward  bec07r.es  an  oval  Capfule  with  one  Cell, 
cut  half  through  into  five  Valves,  filled  with  fmall  oval 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged-  in  the  fixth  Section 
of  Tcurneforf s  fecond  Clafs,  which-  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Wheel-fkaped  Flower  of  ones  Seed,  whofe  Point al 
becomes  a  dry  Fruit.  Dr.  Linn.eus  places  it  in  the  firfl 
Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  which  is, 

Samolus  valerandi.  J.  B.  Round-leaved  Water  Pim¬ 
pernel. 

This  Plant  grows  wild  in  fwampy  Places,  where  the 
Water  ufually  Hands  in  Winter,  and  is  feldom  preferved 
in  Gardens.  It  is  an  annual  Plant  which  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Augufi  •,  at  which  Time, 
whoever  hath  a  Mind  to  cultivate  this  Plant,  fhould 
fow  the  Seeds  on  a  moift  Soil,  where  the  Plants  will 
come  up,  and  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds. 

SAM  YD  A,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  525.  Guidonia .  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  4.  Tab.  24. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  rough  B ell- fh aped  E?npalement  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  Points,  which 
fipread  open.  It  has  ?to  Petal,  but  has  fifteen  Jhort  Awl- 
Jh'aped  Stamina ,  inferted  in  the  Empalemeitt ,  terminated 
by  oval  Summits,  and  a  hairy  globular  Germen ,  fupporting 
a  cylindrical  Style  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becornes  an  oval  Berry  with  four  Furrows 
having  four  Cells,  including  many  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  im- 
merfed  in  the  oval  Receptacle. 

Phis  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl:  Section  of 
Linnaus’’ s  eleventh  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  from  eleven  to  nineteen  Stamina  in- 
clufive,  and  have  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  S  a  my  da  foliis  ovatis  ferratis,  floribus  axillaribtis. 
Sarny  da  with  oval  fa  wed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Guidonia 
ulmi  foliis,  fiorerofeo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  4.  Guidonia  With 
Elm  I  .eaves  and  a  Rofe-coloured  Flower. 

2.  Sam  yd  a  foliis  compofitis  pinnatis.  Samyda  with 
compound  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Guidonia  nucis 
juglandis  folio.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  4.  Guidonia  with  a  Wal¬ 
nut  Tree  Leaf. 

Thele  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  the 
firfl  Sort  riles  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  five  or  fix  Feet  high, 
fending  outfeveral  weak  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  Leaves  drawing  to  a  Point ;  they  are  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long,  and  one  Inch  broad,  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  of  a  light  green  Colour.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  they  have  a  five  leaved  Empalement,  which 
is  of  a  bright  red  within  ;  the  Stamina  which  are  about 
fifteen  in  Number,  are  inferted  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Empalement,  and  ftand  eredt ;  and/in  the  Center  is 
fituated  an  oval  Germen,  which  turns  to  a  Berry  with 
four  Cells,  containing  fmall  Seeds. 

The  other  Sort  has  Leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Walnut  Tree,  but  are  fmaller,  and  the  Infide  of  the 
Empalement  is  of  a  purple  Colour,  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  firfl. 
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Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mui 
be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  natural! 
grow;  thefe  mull  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  th 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  b 
planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  good  Kitchen  Garde 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark 
and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  Plant 
from  the  fame  Countries.  They  muft  be  always  ken 
in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  otherwife  they  will  mak 
but  little  Progrefs-  in  England. 

SAND,  as  Dr.  Boerhaave  defines  it,  is  Earth  pro- 
perly  fo  called,  which  is  a  foflil  Body,  neither  diflh 
luble  by  Fire,  Water,  nor  Air ;  infipid  and  untran 
fparent,  more  fufibie  than  Stone,  flill  friable,  and  corv 
taining  ufually  a  Share  of  Fatnefs. , 

Dr.  Lifer  divides  the  Enghfih  Sands  into  two  Gaffes 
the  firfl,  fharp  or  rag  Sand,  confifting  of  fmall  tranf- 
parent  Pebbles,  naturally  found  on  the  Mountains,  anc 
not  calcinable ;  thefe  he  farther  divides  into  fine*  anc 
coarfe,  and  fubdivides  each,  according  to  the  Colours 
into  white,  gray,  redifh,  brown,  (Ac. 

The  fecond,  foft  or  fmooth,  which  he  fubdivides  in-' 
to  that  with  fiat  Particles  broken  from  Lime  Stones 
that  with  Silver-like  Particles,  and  that  with  Gold-like 
Particles. 

As  to  Sand,  its  Ufe  is  to  make  the  clayey  Earth  fer¬ 
tile,  and  fit  to  feed  Vegetables,  (Ac.  for  Earth  alone, 
we  find,  is  liable  to  coalefce,  and  gather  into  a  hard 
coherent  Mafs,  as  is  apparent  in  Clay ;  and  Earth  thus 
embodied,  and,  as  it  were,  glued' together,  is  no  Ways 
difpofed  to  nourifh  Vegetables  ;  but  if  with  fuch  EartfT 
Sand,  (Ac.  i.  e.  hard  Cryflals,  which  are  not  diffolvable 
in  Water,  and  flill  retain  their  Figure,  be  intermixed, 
they  will  keep  the  Pores  of  the  Earth  open,  and  the 
Earth  itfelf  loofe  and  incompadl,  and  by  that  Means-: 
give  Room  for  the  Juices  to  afeend,  and  for  Plants  to 
be  nourifhed  thereby. 

Thus  a  Vegetable,  planted  either  in  Sand  alone,  or 
in  a  fat  Glebe,  or  Earth  alone,  receives  no  Growth  or 
Increment  at  all,  but  is  either  ftarved  or  fuffocated; 
but  mix  the  two,  and  the  Mafs  becomes  fertile.  In 
Effetfl,  by  Means  of  Sand,  the  Earth  is  rendered,  in 
fome  Manner,  organical ;  Pores  and  Interfiles  being 
hereby  maintained,  fomething  analogous  to  Vefiels,  by 
which  the  Juices  may  be  conveyed,  prepared,  digefted, 
circulated,  and  at  Length  excerned,  and  thrown  off 
into  the  Roots  of  Plants. 

Grounds  that  are  fandy  and  gravelly,  eafily  admit 
both  of  Heat  and  Moifture ;  but  then  they  are  liable 
to  thefe  Inconveniencies,  that  they  let  them  pafs  too  ; 
foon,  and  fo  contract  no  Ligature,  or  elfe  retain  it  too 
long,  efpecially  where  there  is  a  Clay  Bottom  ;  and  by 
that  Means  it  either  parches  or  chills  too  much,  and 
produces  nothing  but  Mofs  and  cankerous  Infirmities ; 
but  if  the  Sand  happens  to  have  a  Surface  of  good 
Mould,  and  a  Bottom  of  Gravel  or  loofe  Stone,  though 
it  do  not  hold  the  Water,  it  may  produce  a  forward 
fweet  Grafs ;  and  though  it  may  be  fubjeft  to  burn, 
yet  it  quickly  recovers  with  the  leafl  Rain. 

Sea  Sand  is  accounted  a  very  good  Compoft  for  ftiff 
Ground,  for  it  effedts  the  two  Things  following,  viz. 
It  makes  Way  for  the  Tree  or  Seed  to  root  in  ftiff 
Ground,  and  makes  a  Fume  to  feed  it. 

Sand  indeed  is  apt  to  pufli  the  Plants  that  grow  upon 
it,  early  in  the  Spring,  and  make  them  germinate  near 
a  Month  fooner  than  thofe  that  grow  upon  Clay,  be- 
caufe  the  Salts  in  the  Sand  are  at  full  Liberty  to  be 
raifed  and  put  into  Motion,  upon  the  leaft  Approach 
of  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun  ;  but  then  as  they  are  hafty, 
they  are  foon  exhaled  and  loft. 

SANGUINARIA.  Dill.  Hort.  Elth.  252.  Lin .  Gen. 

Plant.  570.  Puccoon. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  two  oval, 
concave  Leaves,  which  fall  away.  It  has  eight  oblong , 
obtufe,  fpreading  Petals,'  which  are  alternately  narrow.  It 
has  many  frngle  Stamina,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits ,  and  an  oblong  comprejfed 
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,rmen  laving  no  Style,  crowned  by  a  permanent  thick 
izma  with  two  Channels.  ‘The  Germen  becomes  an  cb- 
t  bellied  Capfule  with  two  Valves  pointed  at  both  Ends , 

clofmz  roun^  acuteP0'inted  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion 
r  Uncus' s  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thole 
'lants  whoje  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 
Sanguinaria.  Hort.  Cliff.  202.  Puccoon.  This  is 
tie  Chelidonium  majus ,  Canadenfe  acaulon.  Corn.  Canad. 

12.  Greater  Celandine  of  Canada  having  no  Stalks. 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties  of  this  Plant  men- 
ioned  in  the  Eltham  Garden,  but  they  are  not  diftindl 
Species,  for  they  vary  annually,  therefore  it  is  to  no 
>urpofe  to  mention  their  Variations. 

This  Plant  was  formerly  ranged  in  the  Genus  of  Ce- 
andine,  by  the  Title  of  Chelidonium  maximum  Canadenfe 
\caulon  \  and  this  Name  of  Sanguinaria  was  applied  to 
t  by  Dr.  Dillenius,  who  was  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Ox- 
'ord  We  have  no  proper  Englijh  Name  for  this,  but 
ls  the  Inhabitants  of  America  call  it  by  the  Indian  Name 
hiccoon,  I  have  continued  it  here. 

It  is  a  Native  of  moft  of  the  northern  Parts  or  Ame¬ 
rica  where  it  grows  plentifully  in  the  Woods ;  and  in 
■he  Spring,  before  the  Leaves  of  the  Trees  come  out, 
die  Surface  of  the  Ground  is,  in  many  Places,  covered 
with  the  Flowers,  which  have  fome  Refemblance  to  our 
Wood  Anemone,  but  they  have  fhort  naked  Pedicles, 
each  fupporting  one  Flower  at  the  Top.  Some  of  thele 
Flowers  will  have  ten  or  twelve  Petals,  fo  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  double  Range  of  Leaves,  which  has  oc- 
afioned  their  being  termed  double  Flowers  ;  but  this  is 
only  accidental,  the  fame  Roots  in  different  Years  pro¬ 
ducing  different  Flowers.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant 
are  tuberous,  and  the  whole  Plant  has  a  yellow  juice, 
which  the  Indians  ufe  to  paint  themlelves. 

This  Plant  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air 
in  England,,  but  it  fhouldbe  planted  in  a  loofe  Soil  and 
a  fheltered  Situation,  but  not  too  much  expofeu  to  the 
Sun.  It  is  propagated  by  the  Roots,  which  may  be 
taken  up  and  parted  every  other  Year ;  the  belt  1  ime 
for  doino-  of  this  is  in  September,  that  the  Roots  may 
have  Time  to  fend  out  Fibres  before  the  hard  Froff  fets 
in  The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  appear  in  April,  and 
when  they  decay,  the  green  Leaves  come  out,  which 
will  continue  till  Midfummer  ;  then  they  decay,  and  the 
Roots  remain  unadtive  till  the  following  Autumn  ;  lo 
that  unlefs  the  Roots  are  marked,  it  will  be  pretty  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  them,  after  their  Leaves  decay,  for  they 
are  of  a  dirty  brown  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  fo  are  not 
eafily  diftinguilhed  from  the  Earth. 

This  Plant  is  very  proper  to  mix  with  the  Dogs- tooth 
Violet,  Spring  Cyclamen,  Perfian  Iris,  Bulbocodium, 
Sifyrinchium,  and  fome  other  low  growing  bulbous 
and  tuberous  rooted  Flowers,  which  require  the  fame 
Culture  ;  where  thefe  will  add  to  the  Variety  when 
they  are  in  Beauty  ;  for  when  the  Roots  are  ftrong 
and  grow  in  a  good  Soil,  they  will  pioduce  a  great 
Number  of  Flowers  upon  each  Root  •,  the  Roots  may 
be  planted  about  four  or  five  Inches  afunder  every  Way. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS.  See  Palma. 

SANGUISORBA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  136.  Pimpinella. 
*T ourn.  Inff  R .  H.  1 56.  Lab.  69.  Burnet,  called  by  the 

French  Pimpernel. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

Lie  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  two  Jhort 
Leaves  placed  oppofite ,  which  fall  away.  I  he  flower  hath 
one  plain  Petal ,  cut  into  four  obtufe  Segments,  which  join 
at  their  Bafe.  It  has  four  Stamina  the _  Length  of  the  Pe¬ 
tal,  terminated  by  fmall  roundijh  Summits ,  and  a  four  cor¬ 
nered  Germen  fituated  between  the  Empalement  and  Petal, 
fupporting  a  port  Jlender  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  fmall  Capjule  with 

two  Cells,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Limans’ s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  tho k  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  eighth  Sedlion  of  his  iecond  Clals, 
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which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Wheel -fioaped  Flower  of 
one  Leaf,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sanguisorba  fpicis  ovatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  39.  San¬ 
guiforba  with  oval  Spikes.  This  is  the  Pimpinella  fan- 
guiforba  major.  C.B.P.  160.  Greater  Burnet. 

2.  Sanguisorba  fpicis  cylindricis,  foliolis  cordato- 
oblongis ,  rigidis ,  ferratis.  Sanguiforba  with  cylindrical 
Spikes,  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  oblong,  Fleart-fhaped, 
ftiff,  and  fawed.  This  is  the  Pimpinella  major ,  rigida, 
praalta ,  auriculata ,  fubauda.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  19.  Taller 
acid  great  Burnet  of  Savoy,  with  eared  Leaves. 

3.  Sanguisorba  fpicis  orbiculatis  compaclis.  Sangui¬ 
forba  with  round  compad  Spikes.  This  is  the  Pimpi¬ 
nella  major  Hifpanica  altera,  conglomerate  flore.  II.  R. 

Par.  Another  great  Burnet  of  Spain,  with  a  conglo¬ 
merated  Flower. 

4.  Sanguisorba  fpicis  longiffimis.  Ilort.  Cliff.  .39/ 
Sanguiforba  with  the  longeft  Spikes.  This  is  the  Pim¬ 
pinella  maxima  Canadenfis.  Corn.  174.  Greateft  Canada 
Burnet. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows  in 
divers  Parts  of  England  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  rife  from 
two  to  near  three  Feet  high,  branching  toward  the 
Top,  and  are  terminated  by  thick  oval  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  of  a  grayifh  brown  Colour,  which  are  divided  into 
four  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom.  Thefe  appear  in 
June,  and  are  each  fucceeded  by  four  oblong  cornered 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Auguft.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  Pair  of  Lobes  placed  along 
a  Mid-rib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  the  Lobes  are 
about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  at  their  Bafe, 
drawing  narrower  to  the  Point;  they  are  thin,  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  a  little  downy  on  their  underSide. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Piedmont ;  this 
rifes  with  ftiff  upright  Stalks  more  than  three  Feet  high, 
branching  out  toward  the  Top,  each  Branch  being  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  cylindrical  Spike  of  brown  Flowers, 
Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  are  fmaller. 

The  Leaves  are  long,  their  Foot  Stalks  are  very  ftrong, 
and  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort ;  the  Leaves 
have  feven  or  eight  Pair  of  ftiff  Lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one;  thefe  are  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  deep¬ 
ly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under,  having  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks,  at  the  Bafe  of  which  come  out  two  fmall 
roundifh  Leaves  or  Ears,  which  are  deeply  indented. 
This  retains  its  Difference  when  propagated  by  Seeds, 
fo  is  undoubtedly  a  diftindl  Species. 

The  Leaves  of  the  .third  Sort  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  firft,  having  but  four  Pair  of  Lobes  to  each, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  are  bluntly  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  have  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  hoary  on 
their  under.  The  Stalks  rife  about  two  Feet  high,  and 
branch  pretty  much  toward  their  Top,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  round  Pleads  or  Spikes  of  redifh  Flowers, 
which  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  Autumn.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  hath  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are  a 
little  ftiffer  ;  they  are  compofed  of  four  or  five  Pair  of 
Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  thofe  on  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Mid- rib  Hand  alternate,  but  the  two  up¬ 
per  Pair  are  oppofite ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  Colour, 
and  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife 
three  Feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  Top  into  fmall 
Branches,  which  ftand  eredt,  and  are  terminated  by 
long  Spikes  of  Flowers  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour, 
each  {landing  upon  a  fhort  Foot  Stalk. 

There  is  another  with  long  Spikes  of  red  Flowers, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  Countries,  whofe 
Stalks  rife  higher  ;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  thicker, 
the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  broader,  and  are  whiter 
on  their  under  Side  ;  but  whether  this  is  a  diftindl  Spe¬ 
cies,  or  an  accidental  Variety  of  the  fourth,  I  cannot 

as  yet  determine.  .  .  _  1 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  very  hardy  perennial  Plants,  and 

will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation.  They  may 
be  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  parting  of  the  Roots ;  t 
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if  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  Town 
in  the  Autumn,  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the' Spring, 
they  feldom  grow  the  fame  Year:  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  till 
they  are  ftrong  enough  to  tranlplant,  when  they  may 
be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  at  about  fix  Inches  Di- 
ftance  each  Way,  obferving  to  water  them  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Place 
where  they  are  to  remain  •,  the  following  Summer  they 
will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds,  but  their  Roots  will 
abide  many  Years. 

If  the  Roots  are  parted,  it  fhould  be  done  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  that  they  may  get  good  Root  before  the  dry 
Weather  comes  on  in  the  Spring. 

The  other  Sorts  of  Burnet  are  refered  to  the  Article 
Poterium. 

SANICULA.  Tourn.  In  ft.  R.  H.  326.  Tab.  173. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  289.  [fo  called  from  fanando ,  healing, 
becaufe  good  in  many  Diftempers.]  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbellate d  Flower.  The  univer- 
fal  Umbel  hath  but  few  Rays,  and  the  Involucrum  is 
Jiluated  but  half  round  on  the  Out  fide  the  -partial  Umbels 
have  many  cluftered  Rays ,  and  their  Involucrums  furround 
them  on  every  Side ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fearce 
difcernable  the  Flowers  have  five  comprefjed  Petals  which 
are  bifid,  and  turn  inward ;  they  have  five  ere  Cl  Stamina , 
which  are  tivice  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated  by 
rcttndifo  Summits,  and  a  brifily  Germen  fituated  under  the 
Flower ,  fupporting  two  AvA-Jkaped  Styles ,  which  are  re- 
flexed,  crowned  by  pointed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  rough  oval-pointed  Fruit  dividing  into  two 
Parts,  each  containing  one  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  ninth  Sedlion 
of  Tourneforl s  feventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  umbellated  Flowers  collected  in  globular  Heads.  Dr. 
Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedtion  of  his  fifth 
Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants ,  whofe  Flowers  have 
five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at  prefent  in 
England-,  viz. 

Sanicula  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  Sanicle,  or  Self- 
heal. 

This  Plant  is  found  wild  in  Woods,  and  fhady 
Places,  in  moft  Parts  of  England,  but  being  a  medici¬ 
nal  Plant  may  be  propagated  in  Gardens  for  Ufe.  It 
may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  Roots,  any  Time 
from  September  to  March ,  but  it  is  beft  to  do  it  in 
Autumn,  that  the  Plants  may  be  well  rooted  before 
the  dry  Weather  in  Spring  comes  on  ;  they  fhould  have 
a'.moift  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation,  in  which  they 
will  thrive  exceedingly. 

SANTOLINA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  460.  Tab.  260. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  847.  [fo  called  on  Account  of  its 
great  Virtue-,  q.  d.  Sand  a  Herb  a,  i.  e.  the  Holy  Herb.] 
Lavender-cotton  in  French ,  Petit  Cypres ,  or  Garde- 
robe. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower  with  a  fcaly  hemifipherical 
Empalement.  The  Flower  is  uniform,  compofed  of  many 
hermaphrodite  Florets  which  are  longer  than  the  Empale¬ 
ment  -,  thefe  are  Funnel-fioaped ,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at 
the  T op  which  turn  backward  ;  they  have  five  very  floor t 
Hair-like  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  and 
an  oblong  four-cornered  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style , 
crowned  by  two  oblong,  deprejjed,  torn  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  Jingle  oblong  four-cornered 
Seed ,  which  is  either  naked,  or  crowned  with  very  floor t 
Down,  ripening  in  the  common  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  tire  third  Sedlion 
of  Tournefcfit’s  twelfth  Clafs,  which. includes  the  Herbs 
and  Underflorubs  with  flofculous  Flowers ,  whofe  Seeds  are 
crowned  with  Down.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  firlt 
Sedtion  of  his  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
Plants ,  whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  only  hermaphrodite 


fruitf  ul  Florets ,  and  the  Stamina  are  connected  with  tU 

Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifloris,  foliis  quadrifariam 
dentatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  397.  Lavender-cotton  with  one 
Flower  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  Leaves  indented  four 
Ways.  This  is  the  Santolina  foliis  teretibus.  Tourn.  Inft 
460.  Common  Lavender- cotton. 

2.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifloris ,  calycibus  globofis 
foliis  quadrifariam  dentatis  tomentofis.  Lavender- cotton 
with  one  Flower  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  globular  Empale - 

;  ments,  and  woolly  Leaves  which  are  indented  foui 
Ways.  This  is  the  Santolina  flare  majore ,  foliis  villofis 
&  incanis.  Tourn.  Inft.  460.  Lavender-cotton  withal 
larger  Flower,  and  hoary  Leaves. 

3.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifloris,  caulibus  decumben- 
tibus,  foliis  linearibus  quadrifariam  dentatis.  Lavender- 
cotton  with  one  Flower  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  declining 
Foot  Stalks,  and  linear  Leaves  which  are  four  Ways 
indented.  This  is  the  Santolina  repens  G?  canefcens. 
Tourn.  Inft.  460.  Creeping  hoary  Lavender-cotton. 

4.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifloris ,  foliis  linearibus. 
longiffmis  bifariam  dentatis.  Lavender- cotton  with  one 
Flower  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  aand  very  long  linear 
Leaves  which  are  two  Ways  indented.  This  is  the 
Santolina  foliis  obfeure  virentibus ,  flare  aureo.  Tourn.' 
Inft.  461.  Lavender- cotton  with  dark  green  Leaves, 
and  golden  Flowers. 

5.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifloris ,  capitulis  globofis, 
foliis  linearibus  integerrimis.  Lavender-cotton  with  one 
Flower  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  globufar  Heads,  and  linear 
entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Santolina  foliis  rorifnarini 
major.  Tourn.  Inf.  491.  Great  Lavender- cotton  with 
Rofemary  Leaves. 

6.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifloris ,  foliis  linearibus 
confertis  obtufis.  Lavender-cotton  with  one  Flower  upon ; 
a  Foot  Stalk,  and  linear  obtufe  Leaves  growing  in 
Clufters.  This  is  the  Santolina  foliis  rorifnarini  minor.' 
Tourn.  Inft.  461.  Smaller  Lavender-cotton  with  Rofe¬ 
mary  Leaves. 

7.  Santolina  pedunculis  unifloris ,  foliis  longioribus 
tomentofis ,  duplicato-dentatis.  Lavender-cotton  with  one 
Flower  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  longer  woolly  Learn 
which  are  twice  indented.  This  is  the  Santolina  imam 
cham<£meli  odore  fuaviore.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  123.  Hoary 
Lavender-cotton  with  a  foft  Chamomile  Scent. 

8.  Santolina  corymbis  fimplicibus  faftigiatis,  foliis  li¬ 
nearibus  confertis.  Tab.  223.  fig.  1.  Lavender-cotton  with 
fingle  Corymbufes  of  Flowers  which  are  clofed  together 
at  the  Top,  and  linear  Leaves  growing  in  Clufters.  This 
is  the  Coma  aurea  abrotani  folio  annua.  Pont.  Diff.  177. 
Annual  Goldylocks  with  a  Southernwood  Leaf. 

9.  Santolina  corymbis  fimplicibus  fafiigiatis,  foliis 
trilobis  cuneiformibus .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  843.  Lavender- 
cotton  with  fingle  Corymbufes  of  Flowers  which  are 
clofed  together  at  the  Top,  and  Leaves  having  three 
Wedge-fhaped  Lobes.  This  is  the  Coma  aurea  Africana 
fruticans,  foliis  glaucis  &  in  extremitate  trifidis.  Hort. 
Amft.  2.  p.  97.  Shrubby  African  Goldylocks  with  gray 
Leaves  cut  into  three  Parts  at  their  Ends. 

10.  Santolina  corymbis  fimplicibus  faftigiatis,  foliis 
femitrifdis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  843.  Lavender- 
cotton  with  fingle  Corymbufes  which  are  clofed  toge¬ 
ther  at  the  Top,  and  linear  Leaves  half  divided  into 
three  Points.  This  is  the  Coma  aurea  Africana  fruti- 
cans,  foliis  crithmi  marini.  Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  99.  Shrubby 
African  Goldylocks  with  a  Samphire  Leaf. 

11.  Santolina  corymbis  fimplicibus  coardatis,  foliis 
pinnatifidis  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  842.  Lavender- 
cotton  with  fingle  Corymbufes  which  are  clofely  joined 
together,  and  indented  Wing-pointed  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Flichryfum  inodorum  glabrum ,  coronopi  folio ,  annuum 
magnoli.  ILL.  228.  Annual,  fmooth,  unlavoury  Goldy¬ 
locks  with  a  Hartfhorn  Leaf. 

12.  Santolina  corymbis  compofitis  faftigiatis ,  foliis 
infer i or ibus  linearibus  dentatis  fuperioribus  ovatis  ferratis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  3.98.  Lavender-cotton  with  compound  Co¬ 
rymbufes  which  are  clofed  together  at  the  Top,  the 
under  Leaves  linear  and  indented,  and  the  upper  oval 

and 
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d  Tawed.  This  is  the  Coma  aurea  Africana  frutefcetis , 
'iis  inferioribus  incifis ,  fuperioribus  dentatis.  Com.  Rar. 
'ant.  41.  Shrubby  African  Goldylocks  with  cut  lower 
?aves,.  and  the  upper  ones  indented. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Lavender-cotton  which 
■S  been  long  known  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  •,  it  was 
rmerly  titled  Abrotanum  famina ,  or  female  Southern- 
3od,  and  by  the  Corruption  of  Words  was  called 
-otany  by  the  Market  People  5  it  grows  naturally  in 
tain,  Italy,  and  the  warm  Parts  of  Europe.  This  hath 
hrubby  Stalk  dividing  into  many  ligneous  Branches, 
hich  are  garniftied  with  flender  hoary  Leaves,  that 
e  four  Ways  indented,  and  have  a  rank  ftrong  Odour 
hen  handled.  The  Branches  divide  toward  the  Top 
to  feveral  flender  Stalks,  whole  lower  Parts  are  gar- 
hed  with  a  few  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  as 
e  other,  but  are  naked  above,  and  terminated  by  a 
lgle  Flower  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets 
hich  are  fiftular,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top  ; 
tey  are  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  and  are  included  in  one 
jmmon  fcaly  Empalement,  and  have  no  Borders  or 
ays.  Thefe  appear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
dong  ftriated  Seeds  which  are  feparated  by  fcaly 
hafff  and  ripen  in  the  Empalement ;  thefe  will  rife 
ear  three  Feet  high  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  flickered  Situ- 
tion.  The  Leaves,  and  fometimes  the  Flowers,  are 
fed  in  Medicine,  and  are  reputed  good  to  deftroy 
Vorms ;  it  is  fometimes  called  Chamacypariffus ,  or 

>warf  Cyprefs. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  a  flirubby  Stalk  which  branches 
ut  like  the  former,  but  the  Plants  feldom  grow  fo  talk 
"he  Branches  are  divided  into  a  greater  Number  of 
talks  which  are  Ihort,  hoary,  and  are  garnilhed  very 
ofely  below  with  Leaves  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
ther  Sort,  but  are  Ihorter,  thicker,  and  whiter  •,  the 
lowers  are  much  larger,  and  the  Brims  of  the  Florets 
re  more  reflexed ;  they  are  of  a  deeper  Sulphur  Colour 
aan  the  other,  but  appear  at  the  fame  Time.  It  grows 

aturally  in  Spain.  ■ 

The  third  Sort  is  of  lower  Stature  than  either  of  the 
armer,  feldom  riling  more  than  fifteen  dr  fixteen 
nches  high.  The  Branches  fpread  horizontally  near 
ie  Ground,  and  are  garnilhed  with  Ihorter  Leaves 
lan  either  of  the  former  ;  thefe  are  hoary,  and  finely 
idented ;  the  Stalks  are  Ihort,  and  are  terminated  by 
ngle  Flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  which  are 
arger  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  rifes  higher  than  either  of  the  for- 
ner.  The  Branches  are  difpofed  loofer  and  more  dif- 
ufcd ;  they  are  flender,  fmooth,  and  garnilhed  with 
rery  narrow  long  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  green 
Colour,  and  but  two  Ways  indented;  the  Stalks  are 
ender,  naked  toward  the  Top,  and  terminated  by 
ingle  Flowers  of  a  Gold  Colour,  which  appear  at  the 
ame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  fifth  Sort  hath  Ihrubby  Stalks,  which  rife  about 
hree  Feet  high,  fending  out  long  flender  Branches, 
vhich  are  garnilhed  with  Angle  linear  Leaves  about  an 


nch 


and  a  Half  long,  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  and 
intire.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  large  Angle 
globular  Flowers,  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour,  which 
ippear  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  fifth,  but  the 
Branches  are  Ihorter,  thicker,  and  clofer  garnilhed 
with  Leaves,  which  come  out  in  Clufters ;  they  are 
horter,  and  have  blunt  Points.  The  Flower  Stalks 
ire  fparfedly  difpofed,  and  have  Leaves  to  their  1  op  ; 
he  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour. 

The  feventh  Sort  hath  Ihrubby  Stalks  which  rife 
aear  three  Feet  high,  and  divide  into  many  Branches 
which  are  hoary,  and  garnilhed  with  broader  Leaves 
:han  either  of  the  former,  whofe  Indentures  are  loofer 
but  double ;  they  are  hoary,  and  when  bruifed  have  an 
Odour  like  Chamomile.  The  Leaves  are  placed  pretty 
far  alunder,  and  the  Stalks  are  garnilhed  with  them  to 
the  Top.  The  Stalks  are  divided  likewife  at  the  Top 
into  two  or  three  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  one 
pretty  large  Sulphur- coloured  Flower. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  „ 

naturally  in  the  Mediterranean ;  this  rifes  with  herbace- 
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ous  flender  Stalks  two  Feet  high,  which  are  ftiff  and 
hoary,  fending  out  Branches  at  Dilfances  on  every 
Side,  which  diminifh  in  their  Length  to  the  Top  ; . 
thefe  are  garnilhed  with  Ihort  linear  Leaves  which  are 
in  Clufters,  and  cut  at  their  Points  into  three  Parts ; 
they  have  an  agreeable  Odour  when  bruifed.  The 
Branches  are  terminated  by  fmall  Clufters  of  Flowers 
of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  which  appear  in  Auguft , 
but,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  Very  warm,  the  Seeds 
never  ripen  in  England. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Holland ,  and 
propagated  in  fome  curious  Gardens  there,  but  has 
fince  been  difperfed  to  molt  of  the  European  Gardens ; 
this  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  Stalk,  five  or  fix  Feet  high, 
fending  out  flender  Branches  which  are  garnilhed  with 
Ihort  flat  Leaves  cut  into  three  Parts  at  the  Top;  they 
are  of  a  gray  Colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  fingle  Corymbus  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  and  are  very  clolely  connected 
together ;  they  are  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour,  and  have 
roundifh  fcaly  Empalements.  This  Sort  flowers  great 
Part  of  Summer,  but  feldom  produces  good  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  hath  a  (hrubby  Stalk  very  like  the  former, 
but  the  Leaves  of  this  are-  linear,  and  cut  half  their 
Length  into  three  Points,  and  fometimes  into  five* 
The  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  and 
appear  molt  of  the  Summer  Months., 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant  which  rifes  with  herbaceous  Stalks 
about  nine  Inches  high ;  thefe  divide  into  two  or  three 
Branches,  which  are  garnilhed  with  fmooth  Leaves, 
indented  on  their  Edges  like  thofe  of  Buckfhorn  Plan¬ 
tain.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  clofe  fingle  Co¬ 
rymbus  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  they  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  appear  in  Auguft ,  but,  unlefs  the 
Autumn  proves  very  warm,  the  Sedes  do  not  ripen  in 
England. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  hath  a  low  (hrubby  Stalk  dividing  into 
feveral  Branches  which  are  firft  green,  but  afterward 
turn  of  a  brown  Colour  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  two 
Sorts  of  Leaves ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  are  oblong, 
and  cut  on  their  Edges  into  acute  Points,  but  the 
upper  are  (hort,  ftiff,  and  (lightly  indented  at  their 
Ends.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  compound  Co¬ 
rymbus  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour,  appear  early  in  Summer,  and 
frequently  ripen  their  Seeds  in  Autumn. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  for 
medicinal  Ufe,  and  the  fix  next  are  propagated  by  the 
Gardeners  near  London  for  furnifhing  Balconies,  and 
other  little  Places  in  and  near  the  City,  by  Way  of 
Ornament.  The  feven  Sorts  firft  mentioned  are  hardy 
Plants,  which  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air,  provided 
they  are  planted  in  a  poor  dry  Soil,  for  in  fuch  Ground 
the  Plants  will  be  dinted,  fo  will  be  hard  and  better 
able  to  refift  the  Cold,  and  they  will  have  a  better 
Appearance  than  thofe  which  are  in  rich  Ground,  whofe 
Branches  will  be  long  and  diffufed,  fo  by  hard  Rains 
or  ftrong  Winds  are  difplaced,  and  fometimes  broken 
down  ;  whereas,  in  poor  Land,  they  will  grow  com- 
paft,  and  the  Plants  will  continue  much  longer. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  cultivated  fo  as  to  become 
Ornaments  to  a  Garden,  particularly  in  fmall  Bofquets 
of  ever-green  Shrubs,  where,  if  thefe  are  artfully  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  Plants  of  the  fame  Growth,  and 
placed  in  the  front  Line,  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety,  efpecialiy  if  Care  be  taken  to  trim  them  twice 
in  a  Summer  to  keep  them  within  Bounds,  otherwife 
their  Branches  are  apt  to  draggle,  and  in  wet  Weather 
to  be  borne  down  and  difplaced,  which  renders  them 
unfightly ;  but,  when  they  are  kept  in  Order,  their 
hoary  and  different- coloured  Leaves  will  have  a  pretty 
Effect  in  fuch  Plantations. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  planting  Slips 
or  Cutings  of  any  of  the  Kinds  during  the  Spring, 
which  (hould  be  put  into  a  Border  of  light  fre(h  Earth, 
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and  watered  and  (haded  in  hot  dry  Weather,  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds 
till  Autumn,  when  they  lliould  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  •, 
but,  if  the  Ground  is  not  ready  by  that  Time  to  receive 
them,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  them  remain  in  the 
Border  until  Spring,  for  if  they  are  tranfplanted  late 
in  Autumn,  they  are  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  Cold  in 
Winter. 

The  eighth  and  eleventh  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  fo 
are  propagated  only  by  Seeds  ;  thefe  mult  be  fown  the 
latter  End  of  March  upon  a  moderate  Bed,  and  when 
the  Plants  appear,  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  Balfamine,  and  other  hardy  Kinds  of 
Annuals,  and  the  latter  End  of  May  they  fhould  be 
carefully  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  Border  of  light 
Earth,  where  they  will  flower,  and  in  warm  Seafons 
will  perfect  their  Seeds. 

The  other  Kinds  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  fo  they  are  kept 
in  Pots,  and  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Autumn; 
but,  as  thefe  only  require  Protection  from  hard  Froft, 
they  mull  not  be  treated  too  tenderly,  for  then  their 
Branches  will  be  weak  and  unfightly,  therefore  they 
fhould  be  placed  with  the  more  hardy  exotick  Plants, 
where  they  may  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  whenever 
the  Seafon  is  mild.  Thefe  are  eaflly  propagated  by 
planting  Cutings  any  Time  in  Summer,  which  mull  be 
lhaded  till  they  have  taken  Root. 

SAP :  The  Notion  of  the  Sap’s  Circulation  was 
entertained  by  feveral  Authours  much  about  the  fame 
Time,  without  any  Communication  from  one  another, 
particularly  M.  Major ,  a  Phyfician  of  Hamburg,  M. 
Perrault ,  Mariotte ,  and  Malpighi.  It  has  met,  however, 
with  fome  conflderable  Oppofers,  particularly  the  ex¬ 
cellent  M.  Dodart ,  who  could  never  be  reconciled  to 
it. 

One  of  the  great  Arguments  for  it  is,  That  the  fame 
Experiments  of  Ligature  and  lncifion,  which  evince  a 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  Animals,  fucceed  in  the 
like  Manner  in  Plants,  particularly  in  fuch  as  abound 
with  a  milky  Sap,  as  the  Great  Tithymale,  Milk- 
thiftle,  (Ac.  if  the  Ligature  be  faftened  tight  round 
them,  the  Part  above  is  found  to  fwell  very  confide- 
rably,  and  that  below  it  a  little,  whence  it  appears, 
that  there  is  a  Juice  defeending  from  the  Branches,  and 
that  the  latter  is  thicker  than  the  former,  which  quadrates 
exaftly  with  the  common  Syftem,  the  Juice  being 
fuppofed  to  arife  in  capillary  Veflels  in  Form  of  a 
fubtile  Vapour,  which  condenfed  in  the  Extremes  of 
the  Plant  by  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  cold  Air,  turns 
back  in  Form  of  a  Liquor  through  the  more  patent 
Pipes  of  the  inner  Bark. 

M.  Dodart ,  inftead  of  the  fame  Juice’s  going  and 
returning,  contends  for  two  feveral  Juices,  the  one 
imbibed  from  the  Soil  digefted  in  the  Root,  and  from 
thence  tranfmiting  to  the  Extremes  of  the  Branches  for 
the  nourilhing  of  the  Plant,  the  other  received  from 
Moifture  of  the  Air  entering  in  at  the  Extremities  of 
the  Branches  and  Surfaces  of  the  Leaves,  fo  that  the 
aicending  and  defeending  Juices  are  not  the  fame. 

One  of  his  chief  Arguments  is.  That  if  two  Trees 
of  the  fame  Kind  be  tranfplanted  in  one  Day,  after 
firft  cuting  off  their  Roots  and  Branches,  and  if,  after 
they  have  taken  Root,  fome  of  the  new  Shoots  put 
forth  each  Year  be  cut  off  one  of  them,  it  will  not 
thrive  half  fo  well,  notwithflanding  its  Root  and 
Trunk  being  entire  as  the  other. 

This  he  conceives  to  be  a  Proof  of  the  Plant’s  de¬ 
riving  Nourifhment  by  the  Branches,  and  concludes  it 
to  be  of  an  aereal  Nature,  becaufe/ formed  of  the 
Moifture  of  the  Air,  Dew,  (Ac.  whereas  that  imbibed 
from  Soil  is  terreflrial,  &c.  Hijl.  de  1' Acad.  Roy.  Ann. 
iyo9. 

The  Humour  or  Sap  of  a  Plant,  then,  is  a  Juice 
furniihed  by  the  Earth,  and  changed  into  the  Plant, 
conflfting  of  fome  foflil  Parts,  other  Parts  derived  from 
the  Air  and  Rain,  and  others  from  putrefied  Animals, 
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Plants,  (Ac.  Confequently  in  Vegetables  are  contains 
all  Kinds  of  Salts,  Oil,  Water,  Earth,  (Ac.  and  pro 
bably  all  Kinds  of  Metals  too,  inafmuch  as  the  Afhe 
of  Vegetables  always  yield  fomewhat  which  the  Load 
ftone  attradls. 

This  Juice  enters  the  Plant  in  Form  of  a  fine  an< 
fubtile  Water,  which  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  Root  th 
more  it  retains  of  its  proper  Nature,  and  the  farthe 
from  the  Root,  the  more  Adlion  it  has  fuflained,  ani 
the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  Nature  of  the  Vegetable 

Confequently,  when  the  Juice  enters  the  Root,  th 
Bark  whereof  is  furnifhed  with  excretory  Veflels  fitei 
to  difeharge  the  excrementitious  Part,  it  is  earthv 
watry,  poor,  acid,  and  fcarce  oleaginous  at  all. 

In  the  Trunk  and  Branches  it  is  further  prepared 
though  it  ftill  continues  acid,  as  we  fee  by  tapino-  0 
perforating  of  a  Tree  in  the  Month  of  February ,  whei 
it  diftils  a  watry  Juice  apparently  acid. 

The  Juice,  being  here  carried  to  the  Gems  or  Buds 
is  more  conco&ed,  and  here,  having  unfolded  th< 
Leaves,  thefe  come  to  ferVe  as  Lungs  for  the  Circulai 
tion  and  further  Preparation  of  the  Juice. 

For  thefe  tender  Leaves,  being  expofed  to  the  alter-: 
nate  Aftion  of  Heat  and  Cold,  moift  Nights,  and  ho;; 
fcorching  Days,  are  alternately  expanded  and  contra&ed! 
and  the  more  on  Account  of  their  reticular  Texture. 

By  fuch  Means  is  the  Juice  flill  further  altered  anc 
digefted,  as  it  is  further  in  the  Petala  or  Leaves  ol 
the  Flowers  which  tranfmit  the  Juice,  now  brought  tc 
a  greater  Subtilty,  to  the  StaminaA,  thefe  communicate 
it  to  the  Farina  or  Duft  in  the  Apices ,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  male  Seed  of  the  Plant,  where  having  under¬ 
gone  a  further  Maturation,  it  is  fhed  into  the  Piftil, 
which  performs  the  Office  of  an  Uterus  or  Womb,  and 
thus  having  acquired  its  laft  Perfe&ion,  it  gives  Rife  to 
a  new  Fruit  or  Plant. 

The  Root  or  Part,  whereby  Vegetables  are  con- 
nedted  to  their  Matrix ,  and  by  which  they  receive  their 
nutritious  Juice,  confifts  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
ablorbing  Veflels,  which,  being  difperfed  through  the 
Interftices  of  the  Earth,  attract  or  imbibe  the  Juices  of 
the  fame.  Confequently,  every  Thing  in  the  Earth, 
that  is  difloluble  in  Water,  is  liable  to  be  imbibed,  as 
Air,  Salt,  Oil,  Fumes  of  Minerals,  Metals,  (Ac.  and 
oi  thefe  Plants  really  confift. 

Thefe  Juices  are  drawn  from  the  Earth  very  crude, 
but  by  the  Strudure  and  Fabrick  of  the  Plant,  and 
the  various  Veflels  they  . are  ftrained  through,  become 
changed,  further  elaborated,  fecreted,  and  affimilated 
to  the  Subftance  of  the  Plant. 

The  Motion  of  the  nutritious  Juices  of  Vegetables 
is  produced  much  like  that  of  the  Blood  in  Animals, 
by  the  Adion  of  the  Air ;  in  Effed,  there  is  fomething 
equivalent  to  Refpiration  throughout  the  whole  Plant. 

The  Difcovery  of  this  is  owing  to  the  admirable 
Malpighi ,  who  fir  ft  obferved  that  Vegetables  conlift 
of  two  Series  or  Orders  of  Veflels  : 

1.  Such  as  receive  and  convey  the  alimental  Juices, - 
anfwering  to  the  Arteries,  Ladeals,  Veins,  (Ac.  of 
Animals. 

2.  Trachea  or  Air  Veflels,  which  are  long  hollow 
Pipes,  wherein  Air  is  continually  received  and  expelled, 
i.  e.  infpired  and  expired ;  within  which  Trachea  he 
ffiews  all  the  former  Series  of  Veflels  are  contained. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Heat  of  a  Year,  nay,  of 
a  Day,  of  a  Angle  Hour,  or  Minute,  muft  have  an 
Effed  on  the  Air  included  in  thefe  Trachea,  i.  e.  muft  j 
rarefy  it,  and  confequently  dilate  the  Trachea,  whence  1 
arifes  a  perpetual  Spring  or  Source  of  Adion  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Circulation  in  Plants. 

For  by  the  Expanfion  of  the  Trachea,  the  Veflels 
containing  the  Juices  are  prefled,  and  by  that  Means 
the  Juice  contained  is  continually  propelled,  and  fo 
accelerated,  by  which  Propulfion  the  Juice  is  continu¬ 
ally  comminuted,  and  rendered  more  and  more  fubtile, 
and  fo  enabled  to  enter  Veflels  ftill  finer  and  finer,  the 
thickeft  Part  of  it  being  at  the  fame  Time  fecreted, 
and  depofited  into  the  lateral  Cells  or  Loculi  of  the 
Bark  to  defend  the  Plant  from  Cold,  and  other  exter¬ 
nal  Injuries. 
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The  juice  having  thus  gone  its  Stage  from  the  Root 
•o  the  remote  Branches,  and  even  the  Flower,  and 
l2Vjng  in  every  Part  of  its  Progrefs  depofited  fome- 
hing  both  for  Aliment  and  Defence,  what  is  redundant 
Dades  out  into  the  Bark,  the  Veffels  whereof  are  inof- 
-ulated  with  thofe  wherein  the  Sap  is  mounted,  and 
hrou^h  thefe  it  re-defcends  to  the  Root,  and  then  to 
he  Earth  again,  and  thus  a  Circulation  is  efte&ed. 

Thus  is  every  Vegetable  added  on  by  Heat  and 
Told,  during  the  Day  Time  el'pecially,  while  the  Sun’s 
Force  is  confiderable,  the  Sap  Veffels  fqueezed  and 
prelTed,  and  the  Sap  protruded  and  railed,  and  at 
enoth  evacuated,  and  the  Veffels  exhaufted,  and  in 
the  Night  again,  the  fame  Trachea  being  contracted  by 
the  Cold  of  the  Air,  the  other  Veffels  are  eafed  and 
relaxed,  and  fo  difpofed  to  receive  frefh  Food  for  the 
next  Day’s  Digeftion  and  Excretion. 

What  Courf'e  the  Juice  takes,  after  it  is  imbibed  by 
the  Roots,  is  not  very  clear.  The  Veffels  that  take  it 
up,  to  convey  to  the  Plant,  are  too  fine 'to  be  traced, 
and  hence  it  has  been  controverted,  whether  it  is  by 
the  Bark,  or  the  Pith,  or  the  woody  Part,  that  the 
Plant  is  fed. 

The  more  common  Opinion  is  for  the  Bark.  The 
Juice,  raifed  by  the  Capillaries  of  the  Wood,  is  here 
fuppofed  to  defcend  by  the  larger  Fibres,  placed  in  the 
inmoft  Part  thereof,  immediately  over  the  Wood,  in 
which  Defcent,  the  Sap,  now  fufficiently  prepared, 
adds  a  Part  of  its  Subftance  to  the  contiguous  Wood, 
and  thus  increafes  by  Appofition,  and  hence  it  may 
be,  that  hollow,  carious,  or  roten  Trees,  which  have 
neither  Pith  nor  Wood,  excepting  juft  enough  to 
fuftain  the  Bark,  grow  and  bear. 

Some  contend  for  the  Wood,  which  they  obferve  to 
confift  of  flender  capillary  Tubes  runing  parallel  to 
each  other  from  the  Root  up  the  Trunk,  being  proper 
to  receive  in  a  fine  Vapour;  in  the  Afcent  whereof 
the  Fibres  become  open,  and  their  Subftance  increafed, 
and  thus  the  Trunks  of  Trees  are  faid  to  increafe  in 
their  Circumference. 

As  for  the  Pith ;  as  the  woody  Subftance  of  the 
Trunk  becomes  more  woody,  the  Pith  is  compreffed 
and  ftreightened  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  in  fome  Trees 
it  quite  difappears,  whence  it  feems,  that  its  Office  in 
Vegetation  is  not  very  important,  fince  its  Ufe  is  not 
perpetual.  By  its  fpongious  Subftance  it  ffiould  feem 
fited  to  receive  any  fuperfluous  Moifture  tranfuding 
through  the  Pores  of  the  woody  Fibres ;  and,  if  by 
the  Excefs  of  fuch  Moifture,  or  the  like  Caufe,.  it  cor¬ 
rupt  and  rot,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  Elms,  the 
Tree  does  not  grow  worfe  for  it,  which  is  a  convincing 
Proof  it  is  of  no  great  Ufe. 

The  learned  Dr.  Boerhaave  diftributes  the  Juices  of 
Plants  into  fix  Gaffes  : 

i.  The  firft  Clafs  comprehends  the  crude  nutritious 
Juice,  or  the  Juices  of  the  Root  and  Stem  of  Plants, 
which  are  little  more  than  the  mere  Matter  of  the  Ele¬ 
ment,  as  drawn  by  the  Root  from  the  Body  it  adheres 
to,  whether  it  be  Earth,  Water,  or  the  like. 

This  Juice  is  found  in  every  Part  of  the  Plant,  and 
therefore  may  be  held  an  univerfal  Juice;  yet  he  con- 
fiders  it  as  the  Juice  of  the  Root  and  Stem,  becaufe  it 
is  chiefly  found  in  them. 

This  he  takes  to  be  a  fubacid  watry  Lymph,  without 
any  fpecifick  Tafte  or  Smell,  as  not  being  yet  arrived 
to  the  Maturity  of  Oilinefs. 

To  this  Clafs  belong  thofe  Juices  which  diftil  in 
great  Abundance  from  Wounds  or  Incifions  made  in 
the  woody  Parts  of  Plants ;  fuch,  e.  g.  is  that  tart 
Liquor  oufing  from  the  Root  of  the  Walnut  Tree, 
when  cut  off  in  the  Month  of  May. 

Such  alfo  is  that  limpid  fubacid  Humour  flowing 
out  very  plentifully  at  an  Incifion  in  the  Birch  Tree,  in 
the  Month  of  March ,  to  the  Quantity  of  feveral  Gal¬ 
lons  in  a  few  Days. 

Such  alfo  is  the  Juice  iffuing  out  of  the  Vine 
wounded  in  the  Spring  Time,  which  alwrays  taftes 
tartifh,  and  ferments  like  the  Grapes  themfelves. 

This  Juice  may  be  efteemed  as  yet  foffil,  being 
generated  of  and  in  the  Earth,  for  the  Juice  of  the 
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Earth,  being  received  into  the  Canals  of  this  Plant, 
retains  its  Nature  during  two  or  three  Circulations, 
nor  doth  it  immediately  commence  a  vegetable  Juice. 

1  his  Clafs  of  Juices  therefore  he  accounts  as  the 
Chyle  of  the  Plant,  being  chiefly  found  in  the  firft 
Order  of  Veffels  ;  viz.  in  the  Roots  and  the  Body  of 
the  Plant,  which  anfwer  to  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines 
of  Animals. 

2.  The  fecond  Clafs  of  the  Juices  is  that  of  the 
Leaves,  which  are  the  real  Lungs  of  Plants,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  make  a  further  Change  of  the  Juice,  which 
they  receive  from  the  Roots  and  Stem  by  Force  of  the 
Air.  The  Juice  of  Leaves  is  different  therefore  from 
the  firft  Juice,  as  being  more  fulphureous,  and  farther 
elaborated  ;  not  that  it  derives  any  Sulphur  from  the 
Sun,  but  that,  its  watery  Part  exhaling,  it  becomes 
more  oily,  and  lefs  volatile. 

The  Juice  of  Leaves  he  diftinguifhes  into  three 
Kinds : 

The  firft  is  the  nutritious  Juice  of  the  Leaves, 
which  is  that  already  defcribed,  only  further  elaborated 
in  the  minute  Veficula  of  the  Leaves,  and  confequently 
lefs  watry,  and  more  oily  and  faccharine. 

The  fecond  is  Wax,  which,  exuding  out  of  the 
Leaves,  adheres  to  the  Surface,  and  is  fcraped  off  by 
Bees  with  their  rough  Thighs  to  build  their  Combs 
withal.  This  is  chiefly  afforded  by  Lavender  and 
Rofemary,  upon  the  latter  of  which  the  Wax  may  be 
plainly  perceived  flicking  to  the  Leaves  of  it. 

The  third  is  Manna,  not  that  with  which  the  Ifrael- 
ites  were  fed  in  the  Defert,  but  a  Drug  fold  among 
us ;  it  is  an  effential  faccharine  Salt  exuding  chiefly  by 
Night,  and  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  from  the  Leaves  of 
a  Sort  of  Afh  growing  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  ad¬ 
hering  thereto  in  the  Form  of  a  Cruft,  to  be  gathered 
the  next  Morning  ere  the  Sun  is  up. 

The  like  Subftance  is  found  to  exude  from  the 
Leaves  of  the  Linden  Tree  and  Poplar,  in  the  Heats 
of  May  and  June,  at  which  Time  they  have  an  Honey 
Tafte,  and  are  even  feen  with  a  fatty  Juice  on  them, 
which,  at  the  Approach  of  the  cold  Evening,  gathers 
into  Grains. 

3.  The  third  Clafs  of  Juices  are  thofe  of  Flowers, 
or  the  genital  Parts  of  Plants :  In  thefe  are, 

Firft,  A  pure,  elaborated,  volatile  Oil  or  Spirit, 
wherein  the  particular  Smell  of  the  Plant  or  Flower 
refides,  and  which,  by  Reafon  of  its  extreme  Volati¬ 
lity,  exhales  fpontaneoufly,  infomuch  that  if  the  Flower 
be  laid  for  fome  Time  in  a  warm  Place,  the  odorous 
Juice  or  Spirit  will  be  all  fled. 

The  fecond  is  the  Juice  expreffed  from  the  Flower, 
which  in  reality  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Root  and 
Leaves,  only  farther  prepared  ;  it  is  thicker  than  the 
former,  and  has  fcarce  any  Smell  at  all.  Thus,  if 
you  bruife  a  Hyacinth,  or  other  fragrant  Flower,  and 
exprefs  the  Juice,  it  will  be  found  altogether  inodorous. 

The  third  is  the  fweet  Juice  called  Honey,  which 
exudes  from  all  Flowers,  Aloes,  Colocynthis,  and 
other  bitter  Flowers  not  excepted. 

In  all  male  Flowers,  that  have  Utricles  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Petala ,  which  Dr.  Linnaus  ftiles  the  Ne Barium, 
is  found  a  vifcid,  ruddy,  fweet  Juice  in  lome  Plenty, 
and  accordingly  we  fee  the  Children  gather  Cowfiips, 
Dead  Nettle,  Honeyfhckles,  CL.  and  fuck  the  Honey 
from  them.  The  Bees  too  vifit  thefe  Flowers,  and, 
puting  in  their  Prcbcfcides  or  Trunks,  fuck  out  the 
Honey,  and  load  their  Stomachs  therewith  to  be  after¬ 
ward  difcharged,  and  laid  up  in  their  Combs,  fo  that 
Honey  is  a  vegetable  Juice. 

4.  The  fourth  Clafs  of  Juices  are  thofe  of  the  Fruit 
and  Seed,  the  Preparative  whereof  is  Nature’s  final 
Work,  which  performed,  the  Plants  feem  to  die  for  a 
Time,  as  all  Animals  are  feen  to  languiih  alter  the 
Emiflion  of  their  Semen. 

The  Juice  of  the  Fruit  is  like  that  of  the  Root, 
only  farther  elaborated. 

The  Juice  of  the  Seed  is  an  effential  Oil  or  Balm 
elaborated  and  exalted  to  its  laft  Perfeblion.  This  Juice 
or  Oil  is  not  found  in  the  very  Point  or  Embryo  in 
the  Center  of  the  Placenta ;  all  we  meet  with  in  that 
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t*art  is  a  few  fine  watry  Particles  fecreted  from  tlie 
Placenta,  but  it  is  in  the  Placentuli  or  Cotyledons  them- 
felves,  which  confift  of  innumerable  little  Follicnli  or 
Cells,  wherein  this  Juice  is  contained,  ferving  to  defend 
the  Embryo,  and  preferve  it  from  being  corrupted  by 
Water,  which*  it  is  well  known,  will  hardly  pafs  through 
Oil. 

Thus,  if  you  take,  e.  g.  Fennel  Seed,  cut  it  through 
the  Middle,  and  apply  it  to  the  Microfeope,  you  will 
eafily  perceive  a  clear  fhining  Oil  in  the  Cells  of  each 
Lobe  in  veiling  the  tender  Embryo.  Without  this  Oil  it 
were  impofiible  a  Seed  fhould  live  a  Month,  and  much 
lefs  a  Year  or  two,  entire  and  uncorrupted  in  the 
Ground. 

This  Oil  is  found  in  the  Seeds  of  all  Plants  $  in 
fome,  ex  gr.  in  Almonds,  Cocoa  Nuts,  (Ac.  in  very 
great  Quantities ;  in  others  lefs,  as  Pepper,  Arum, 
(Ac.  where  one  would  fcarce  imagine  any  Oil  at  all ; 
and  thefe  Seeds  lofe  their  vegetative  Quality  very  foOn. 

5.  The  fifth  Clafs  of  Juices  are  thofe  of  the  Bark, 
which  is  an  artful  Congeries  or  Bundle  of  perfpirative 
Duds,  and  ablorbent  Vefiels. 

Of  thefe  Juices  there  are  divers  Species,  for  the 
feveral  Humours  railed  and  diltributed  through  the 
Leaves,  Flowers,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Plants,  have 
all  circulated  through  the  Bark,  and  accordingly  are 
frequently  found  to  diftil  from  Wounds  made  therein. 
In  fome  Cafes,  even  the  whole  Plant  is  no  more  than 
Bark,  the  Pulp  having  been  eaten  out,  as  in  Willows, 
Elms,  (Ac.  which  will  live  a  long  Time  in  that  State. 

The  Bark  ferves  divers  Purpofes,  for  it  not  only 
tranfmits  the  nutritious  Juices  of  the  Plant,  but  alfo 
contains  divers  fat  oily  Humours  to  defend  the  flefhy 
Parts  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather. 

6.  As  Animals  are  furnilhed  with  a  Panniculus  Adi- 
pofus,  ufually  replete  with  Fat,  which  invells  and  covers 
all  the  flefliy  Parts,  and  fcreens  them  from  external 
Cold,  fo  are  Plants  encompafied  with  a  Bark  replete 
with  fat  Juices,  by  the  Means  whereof  the  Cold  is 
kept  out,  and  in  Winter  Time  the  Spicule  of  Ice  pre¬ 
vented  from  fixing  and  freezing  the  Juices  in  their 
Vefiels,  whence  it  is  that  fome  Sorts  of  Trees  remain 
,ever-green  the  Year  round,  by  Reafon  their  Barks  have 
more  Oil  than  can  be  fpent  and  exhaled  by  the  Sun, 
and  their  Leaves  are  covered  with  a  thick  oily  Film 
over  their  Surface,  which  prevents  their  perfpiring  fo 
much  as  other  Plants,  and  alfo  defends  them  from  the 
Cold,  (Ac. 

All  the  Juices  of  Barks  are  reducible  to  eight,  viz. 

1.  The  crude,  acid,  watry  Juice,  called  the  Chyle 
of  the  Plant. 

2.  An  oily  Juice,  which,  burfting  the  Bark  in  the 
Begining  of  the  Summer,  exudes  out  of  feveral  Plants, 
as  Cyprefs,  Pine,  Fir,  Savin,  Juniper,  and  other  Ever¬ 
greens,  and  fuch  alone.  This  Oil  diflolves  by  the 
fmalleft  Degree  of  Warmth,  and  is  eafily  inflamed, 
and  is  that  which  defends  the  Plant,  which  is  the 
Reafon  why  moft  of  thefe  Plants  will  not  thrive  in 
very  hot  Climates. 

For  Balm,  or  fatty  Liquor,  more  glutinous  than 
Oil,  is  nothing  but  the  1  aft- mentioned  oily  Juice, 
which  was  more  fluid  during  the  Spring  Time,  but 
which,  by  the  greater  Heat  of  the  Sun,  has  evaporated 
all  its  moft  fubtile  parts,  and  is  converted  into  a  denfer 
Liquor.  Thus  the  finer  Part  of  Oil  of  Olives  being 
exhaled  by  the  Summer’s  Warmth,  there  remains  a 
thick  Balfam  behind  :  Thus  alfo  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
having  loft  its  more  liquid  Parts  by  Heat,  becomes  of 
the  thick  Confidence  of  a  Balm. 

3.  A  pithy  Juice,  which  is  the  Body  of  the  Oil 
itfelf,  infpiflates,  and  turns  black,  when  put  into  a 
great  Warmth  :  This  is  the  moft  obferved  in  the  Pine 
and  Fir. 

5.  Refin,  which  is  an  Oil  fo  far  iififpiflated,  as  to 
become  friable  in  the  Cold,  may  be  procured  from 
any  Oil  by  boiling  it  much  and  long.  Thus,  if  Tur¬ 
pentine  be  fet  over  a  gentle  Fire,  it  firft  diflolves,  and 
becomes  an  Oil,  then  a  Balfam,  then  Pitch,  and  then 
a  Refin,  in  which  State  it  is  friable  in  the  Cold,  fufible 
by  Fire,  withal  inflammable  and  combuftible,  difloluble 
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in  Spirit  of  Wine,  but  not  in  Water,  which  makes 
Charafter  of  Refin. 

Hence  the  Oil  is  moft  abundant  in  the  Barks  i 
the  Winter  Time,  the  Balfams  in  Summer,  and  th 
Refin  in  Autumn. 

6i  Colophony,  which  is  a  Refin  ftill  farther  exhauftei 
of  its  volatile  Part,  being  pellucid,  friable,  and  approach 
ing  to  the  Nature  of  Glafs. 

7.  Gum,  which  is  an  Humour  exuding  out  of  th 
Bark,  and,  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun,  concocfted 
infpiflated,  and  rendered  tenacious,  but  ftill  difiblubh 
in  Water,  and  at  the  fame  Time  inflammable,  anc 
fcarce  capable  of  being  pulverized.  This  oily  Muci 
lage  ferves  as  a  Pigment  to  cover  over,  and  defend  thi 
Buds  of  Trees  from  the  Injuries  of  Wet  and  Froft  ir 
Winter,  but  will  melt  with  a  moift  Warmth,  and  eafih 
run.  from  them,  when  the  gentle  Warmth  of  the 
Spring  approaches,  nor  is  ever  fo  far  hardened  into  1 
Cruft,  as  to  do  any  Injury  to  the  inclofed  Shoot.  Thi: 
oily  Subftance  always  contains  in  it  an  acid  Spirit, 
which  is  a  Prefervative  againft  Putrefaction. 

8.  A  gummous  Refin,  which  is  an  Humour  fecreted 
in  the  Bark,  and  dried  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  anc 
thus  conftituting  a  Body  that  is  partly  gummous,  and 
as  fuch,  tenacious,  foluble  in  Water,  partly  refinous 
and  therefore  friable,  and  foluble  in  Oil,  or  Spirit  of 
Wine,  but  not  in  Water. 

Botanifts  are  now  generally  agreed,  that  all  Plants 
are  furnilhed  with  Organs  and  Parts  necefiary  both 
for  Chylification  and  Sanguification,  that  they  have 
Veins,  Arteries,  Heart,  Lungs,  adipofe  Cellules,  (Ac. 
If  fo,  it  is  obvious  that  there  muft  be  fome  Difference 
between  the  Juices,  which  have  not  undergone  the 
AClion  of  thofe  Parts,  and  fuch  as  have  already  circu¬ 
lated  a  Number  of  Times. 

The  feveral  Juices  hitherto  recounted  are  the  firft  or! 
nutritious  Juice,  called  alfo  the  Chyle  of  the  Plant,, 
under  fuch  Alterations,  and  new  Modifications,  as  it 
undergoes  in  being  received,  and  kept  fome  Time,  in. 
Parts  of  a  peculiar  Structure,  as  Leaves,  Flower,  Seed, 
(Ac.  This  laft  Juice,  called  the  Blood,  is  the  fame  nu¬ 
tritious  Juice  farther  altered,  by  being  divers  Times 
paffed  through  each  of  thofe  Parts,  and  remixed,  and  at 
length  converted  into  a  new  Juice,  with  Properties 
different  from  any  of  them  all. 

To  prove  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap,  Inftances  are 
brought  from  Experiments  made  by  Mr.  Fairchild ,  as 
his  buding  and  inoculating  of  a  Paflion  Tree,  whole 
Leaves  are  fpoted  with  yellow,  into  one  of  that  Sort 
of  Paflion  Tree  whole  Leaves  are  plain,  for  though 
the  Buds  did  not  take,  yet  after  it  had  been  buded°a 
Fortnight,  the  yellow  Spots  began  to  Ihew  themfelves 
about  three  Feet  above  the  Inoculation,  and  in  a  little 
Time  after  that,  the  yellow  Spots  appeared  on  a  Shoot, 
which  came  out  of  the  Ground  from  another  Part  of 
the  Plant,  which  has  been  accounted  a  plain  Proof  of 
the  Sap’s  Circulation. 

Another  Inftance  is,  another  Experiment  of  the  fame 
Perfon,  who  grafted  the  ever-green  Oak,  or  Ilex,  upon 
the  common  Oak.  The  Leaves  of  the  common  Oak, 
which  was  the  Stock,  decayed,  and  fell  off  at  the 
u fual  Seafon  of  the  Year,  but  the  ever-green  Oak, 
which  was  the  Cyon  grafted  upon  it,  held'its  Leaves, 
and  continued  Ihooting  in  the  Winter,  from  whence  it 
is  concluded,  that  when  Trees  drop  their  Leaves,  the 
Sap  keeps  full  in  Motion,  and  is  not  gone  into  the 
Root,  as  fome  Perfions  think. 

There  are  alfo  other  Experiments  of  the  fame  Perfon, 
which  were  fhewn  before  the  Royal  Society,  as  the 
New- England  Cedar,  or  rather  Juniper,  grafted  on  the 
Virginian ,  and  what  is  taken  to  prove  the  Circulation 
in  it,  is,  the  Branch  which  was  grafted  was  left  feveral 
Inches  below  the  Grafting,  which  continued  growing  as 
well  as  the  upper  Part  above  the  Grafting. 

And  alfo  another,  which  is  the  Viburnum,  with  the 
Top  planted  in  the  Ground,  which  was  become  Roots, 
and  the  Roots  turned  up,  which  were  become  Branches ; 
which  Plant  was  in  as  good  a  State  of  growing,  as  ic 
was  in  its  natural  State, 
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A  third  Experiment  of  his  was  on  a  Pear  Tree, 
which  he  inarched  upon  two  Pear  Stocks  in  March 
1721-2,  having  the  Roots  out  of  the  Ground,  and  was 
in  a  good  flourifhing  State,  with  a  Branch  in  Bloffom, 
that  receives  no  other  Nourifhment  but  by  the  Juices 
that  return  down  the  other  two  Branches,  which, 
though  it  had  been  done  above  two  Years,  continued 
Ihooting  Suckers  out  of  the  Root,  which  is  efteemed  as 
a  Proof,  that  the  Branches  are  as  ufefiil  to  fupport  the 
Roots,  as  the  Roots  the  Branches,  and  thence  he  infers, 
that  it  is  not  ftrange  that  fo  many  Trees  mifcarry 
in  planting,  when  there  are  no  Branches  left  to  the 
Head  to  maintain  the  Circulation  to  the  Roots. 

A  fourth  Experiment  he  made  on  the  Cedar  of  Leba¬ 
non,  grafted  on  the  Larix ,  which  drops  its  Leaves  in 
the  Winter,  yet  maintained  the  Cedar  in  a  flourifhing 
Condition,  as  if  it  had  been  on  a  Tree  which  held 
its  Leaves  all  the  Winter,  and  the  Circulation  of  Juices 
fupported  the  Graft  below  the  Grafting,  and  kept  it  in 
as  good  Health  as  above  the  Grafting. 

In  Oppofition  to  the  Notion  of  the  Circulation  of 
the  Sap  in  Trees  like  to  that  in  animal  Bodies,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hales ,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  on  Vegetable 
Staticks,  prefents  us  with  various  Experiments,  and  fays, 

'  When  the  Sap  has  firfl  paffed  through  that  thick  and 
fine  Strainer,  the  Bark  of  the  Root,  we  then  find  it  in 
greateft  Quantities  in  the  moft  lax  Part  between  the 
Bark  and  Wood,  and  that  the  fame  through  the  whole 
Tree. 

And  if  in«the  early  Spring,  the  Oak,  and  feveral 
other  Trees,  were  to  be  examined  near  the  Top  and 
Bottom,  when  the  Sap  firfl;  begins  to  move,  fo  as  to 
make  the  Bark  run,  and  eafily  peel  off,  he  believes  it 
would  be  found,  that  the  lower  Bark  is  firfl  moiftened, 
whereas  .the  Bark  of  the  Top  Branches  ought  firfl;  to  be 
moiftened,  if  the  Sap  defcends  by  the  Bark.  As  to  the 
Vine,  he  fays,  he  is  pretty  well  affured,  that  the  lower 
Bark  is  firfl  moiftened. 

He  adds,  That  it  is  to  be  feen  in  many  of  the  Exam¬ 
ples  of  the  Experiments  he  has  given  in  that  Book, 
what  Quantities  of  Moiflure  Trees  daily  imbibe  and 
perfpire ;  now  the  Celerity  of  the  Sap  mu  ft  be  very 
great,  if  that  Quantity  of  Moiflure  muff  moft  of  it 
afcend  to  the  Top  of  the  Tree,  then  defcend,  and  af- 
cend  again,  'before  it  is  carried  off  by  Perfpiration. 

Thie'Defeft  of  a  Circulation  in  Vegetables  feems,  in 
fome  Meafure,  to  be  fupplied  by  the  much  greater 
Quantity  of  Liquor,  which  the  Vegetable  takes  in, 
than  the  Animal,  whereby  its  Motion  is  accelerated, 
for,  by  the  firfl  Example  he  gives,  we  find  the  Sun¬ 
flower,  Bulk  for  Bulk,  imbibes  and. perfpires  feventeen 
Times  more  frefh  Liquor  than  a  Man  every  twenty- 
four  Hours. 

Befides,  Nature’s  great  Aim  in  Vegetables  being 
only  that  the  vegetable  Life  be  carried  on  and  main¬ 
tained,  there  was  no  Occafion  to  give  its  Sap  the  rapid 
Motion  which  was  neceffary  for  the  Blood  of  Animals. 

In  Animals  it  is  the  Heart  which  fets  the  Blood  in 
Motion,  and  makes  it  continually  circulate,  but  in 
Vegetables  we  can  difcover  no  other  Caufe  of  the  Sap’s 
Motion,  but  the  ftrong  Attraction  of  the  capillary  Sap 
Veflels,  aflifted  by  the  brifk  Undulation  and  Vibrations 
caufed  by  the  Sun’s  Warmth,  whereby  the  Sap  is  car¬ 
ried  up  to  the  Top  of  the  talleft  Trees,  and  is  there 
perfpired  off  through  the  Leaves,  but,  when  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Tree  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  the  Lofs  of 
its  Leaves,  then  alfo  the  Perfpiration  and  Motion  of 
the  Sap  is  proportionably  diminifhed,  as  is  plain  from 
many  of  his  Experiments. 

So  that  the  afcending  Velocity  of  the  Sap  is  princi¬ 
pally  accelerated  by  the  plentiful  Perfpiration  of  the 
Leaves,  thereby  making  Room  for  the  fine  capillary 
Veflels  to  exert  their  vaftly  attracting  Power  ;  which 
Perfpiration  is  effected  by  the  brifk  rarefying  Vibrations 
of  Warmth,  a  Power  that  does  not  feem  to  be  any 
Ways  well  adapted  to  make  the  Sap  defcend  from  the 
Tops  of  Vegetables,  by  different  Veflels,  to  the  Root. 

If  the  Sap  cirfculated,  it  muft  needs  have 'been  feen 
defcending  from  the  upper  Part  of  large  GafheS  cut  in 
Branches  fet  in  Water,  and  with  Columns  Of  Water 
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pre fling  on  their  Bottoms  in  long  Glafs  Tubes,  in  hlS 
43d  and  44th  Experiment. 

In  both  which  Cafes  it  is  certain  that  great  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  Water  paffed  through  the  Stem,  fo  that  it  muft 
needs  have  been  feen  defcending,  if  the  Return  of  the 
Sap  downward  were  by  Trufion  or  Pulfion,  whereby  the 
Blood  in  Animals  is  returned  through  the  Veins  to  the 
Heart,  and  that  Pulfion,  if  there  were  any,  muft  ne- 
cefiarily  be  exerted  with  prodigious  Force  to  be  able 
to  drive  the  Sap  through  the  finer  Capillaries. 

So  that  if  there  be  a  Return  of  the  Sap  downward, 
it  muft  be  by  Attraction,  and  that  a  very  powerful 
one,  as  may  be  feen  by  many  of  thefe  Experiments, 
and  particularly  by  Experiment  the  nth.  "But  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  what  and  where  that  Power  is,  which 
can  be  equivalent  to  that  Provifion  Nature  has  made 
for  the  Afcent  of  the  Sap,  in  Confequence  of  the  great 
Perfpiration  of  the  Leaves. 

The  Inftances  of  the  Jafmine  Tree,  and  of  the 
Paflion  Tree,  have  been  looked  upon  as  Proofs  of  the 
Circulation  of  the  Sap,  becaufe  their  Branches,  which 
were  far  below  the  inoculated  Bud,  were  gilded.  But 
we  have  many  vifible  Proofs  in  the  Vine,  and  other 
bleeding  Trees,  of  the  Sap’s  receding  back,  and  pufh- 
ing  forward  alternately,  at  different  Times  of  the  Day 
and  Night,  and  there  is  great  Reafon  to  think  that* 
the  Sap  of  all  other  Trees  has  Rich  an  alternate  receding 
and  progreflive  Motion  occafioned  by  the  Alternacies 
of  Day  and  Night,  warm  and  cold,  moift  and  dry. 

For  the  Sap  in  all  Vegetables  does  probably  recede, 
in  fome  Meafure,  from  the  Tops  of  Branches,  as  the 
Sun  leaves  them,  becaufe  its  rarefying  Power  then 
ceafing,  the  greatly  rarefied  Sap  and  Air  mixed  with 
it  will  condenfe,  and  take  up  lefs  Room  than  they  did, 
and  the  Dew  and  Rain  will  then  be  ftrongly  imbibed 
by  the  Leaves,  as  is  probable  from  Experiment  42, 
and  feveral  others,  whereby  the  Body  and  Branches  of 
the  Vegetable,  which  have  been  much  exhaufted  by 
the  great  Evaporation  of  the  Day,  may,  at  Night, 
imbibe  Sap  and  Dew  from  the  Leaves. 

For,  by  feveral  Experiments  in  the  iff  Chapter  of 
the  aforefaid  Book  of  Vegetable  Staticks,  Plants  were 
found  to  increafe  confiderably  in  Weight  in  dewy  and 
moift  Nights. 

And  by  other  Experiments  on  the  Vine,  in  the  3d 
Chapter,  it  was  found  that  the  Trunk  and  Branches  of 
Vines  were  always  in  an  imbibing  State  caufed  by  the 
great  Perfpiration  of  the  Leaves,  except  in  the  bleeding 
Seafon ;  but,  when  at  Night  that  perfpiring  Power 
ceafes,  then  the  contrary  imbibing  Power  will  prevail, 
and  draw  the  Sap  and  Dew  from  the  Leaves,  as  well 
as  Moiflure  from  the  Roots. 

And  we  have  a  further  Proof  of  this  in  Experiment 
12,  where,  by  fixing  mercurial  Gauges  to  the  Stems 
of  feveral  Trees  which  do  not  bleed,  it  is  found  that 
they  are  always  in  a  ftrongly  imbibing  State,  by  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  Mercury  feveral  Inches,  whence  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive  how  fome  of  the  Particles  of  the  gilded 
Bud  in  the  inoculated  Jafmine  may  be  abforbed  by 
it,  and  thereby  communicate  their  gilding  Miafma  to 
the  Sap  of  the  Branches,  efpecially  when,  fome  Months 
after  the  Inoculation,  the  Stock  of  the  inoculated 
Jafmine  is  cut  off  a  little  above  the  Bud,  whereby  the 
Stock,  which  was  the  counter- aCting  Part  to  the  Stem, 
being  taken  away,  the  Stem  attracts  more  vigoroufly 
from  the  Bud. 

Another  Argument  for  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap 
is,  that  fome  Sorts  of  Grafts  will  infeCl  and  canker 
the  Stocks  they  are  grafted  on,  but  by  Experiment 
1 2  and  37,  where  mercurial  Gauges  were  fixed  to  frefh- 
cut  Stems  of  Trees,  it  is  evident  that  thofe  Stems 
were  in  a  ftrongly  imbibing  State,  and  confequently  the 
cankere'd  Stocks  might  very  likely  draw  Sap  from  the 
Graft1,  as  well  as  the  Graft  alternately  from  the  Stock, 
juft  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Leaves  and  Branches  do 
from  each  other  in  the  Viciflitudes  of  Day  and  Night. 

And  this  imbibing  Power  of  the  Stock  is  fo  great, 
where  only  fome  of  the  Branches  of  the  Stock  will,  by 
their  ftrong  Attraction,  ftarve  thofe  Grafts,  for  which 
Reafon  it  is  ufual  to  cut  off  the  greateft  Part  of  the 

1 2  A  Stock 
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Branches  of  the  Stock,  leaving  only  a  few  fmall  ones 
to  draw  up  the  Sap. 

The  Inilance  of  the  Ilex  grafted  upon  the  Englifh 
Oak  feems  to  afford  a  very  confiderable  Argument 
againft  a  Circulation,  for  if  there  were  a  free  uniform 
Circulation  of  the  Sap  through  the  Oak  and  Ilex,  why 
fhould  the  Leaves  of  the  Oak  fall  in  Winter,  and  not 
thofe  of  the  Ilex  ? 

Another  Argument  againft  an  uniform  Circulation 
of  the  Sap  in  Trees,  as  in  Animals,  may  be  drawn 
from  Dr.  Hales' s  37th  Experiment,  viz.  where  it  was 
found,  by  the  three  mercurial  Gauges  fixed  to  the  fame 
Vine,  that  while  fome  of  its  Branches  changed  their 
State  of  protruding  Sap  into  a  State  of  imbibing,  others 
continued  protruding  Sap,  one  nine,  and  the  other 
thirteen  Days  longer. 

That  the  Sap  does  not  defcend  between  the  Bark  and 
the  Wood,  as  the  Favourers  of  a  Circulation  fuppofe, 
feems  evident  from  hence,  viz.  That  if  the  Bark  be 
taken  off  for  three  or  four  Inches  Breadth  quite  round, 
the  Bleeding  of  the  Tree  above  that  bared  Place  will 
much  abated  which  ought  to  have  the  contrary  Effebt, 
by  intercepting  the  Courfe  of  the  refluent  Sap,  if  the 
Sap  defcended  by  the  Bark. 

But  the  Reafon  of  the  Abatement  of  the  Bleeding 
in  this  Cafe  may  be  well  accounted  for,  from  the  ma- 
nifeft  Proof  we  have  in  thefe  Experiments,  that  the 
Sap  is  ftrongly  attra&ed  upward  by  the  vigorous  Ope¬ 
ration  of  the  perfpiring  Leaves,  and  attrafting  Capil¬ 
laries  ;  but,  when  the  Bark  is  cut  off  for  fome  Breadth 
below  the  bleeding  Place,  then  the  Sap  which  is  between 
the  Bark  and  the  Wood  below  that  difbarked  Place  is 
deprived  of  the  ftrong  attracting  Power  of  the  Leaves, 
and  confequently  the  bleeding  Wound  cannot  be 
fupplied  fo  faft  with  Sap,  as  it  was  before  the  Bark  was 
taken  off. 

But  the  raoft  confiderable  Objection  againft  this  pro- 
greftive  Motion  of  the  Sap,  without  a  Circulation, 
arifes  from  hence,  viz.  That  it  is  too  precipitate  a 
Courfe  for  a  due  Digeftion  of  the  Sap,  in  order  to 
Nutrition,  whereas  in  Animals  Nature  has  provided 
that  many  Parts  of  the  Blood  fhall  run  a  long  Courfe 
before  they  are  either  applied  to  Nutrition,  ordifcharged 
from  the  Animal. 

But  when  we  confider  that  the  great  Work  of  Nutri¬ 
tion  in  Vegetables,  as  well  as  Animals  (I  mean,  after 
the  Nutriment  is  got  into  the  Veins  and  Arteries  of 
Animals),  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  fine  capillary 
Veffels,  where  Nature  felebls  and  combines,  as  fhall 
beft  fuit  her  different  Purpofes,  the  feveral  mutually 
attracting  nutritious  Particles,  which  were  hitherto  kept 
disjoined  by  the  Motion  of  their  fluid  Vehicle.  We  fhall 
find  that  Nature  has  made  abundant  Provifion  for  this 
Work  in  the  Structure  of  Vegetables,  all  whofe  Com- 
pofition  is  made  up  of  nothing  elfe  but  innumerable  fine 
capillary  Veffels,  and  glandulous  Portions  or  Veffels. 

Upon  the  Whole  he  thinks  we  have,  from  thefe  Ex¬ 
periments  and  Obfervations,  fufficient  Ground  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  there  is  no  Circulation  of  the  Sap  in  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  notwithftanding  many  ingenious  Perfons  have 
been  induced  to  think  there  was  from  feveral  curious 
Obfervations  and  Experiments,  which  evidently  prove 
that  the  Sap  does  in  fome  Meafure  recede  from  the 
Top  toward  the  lower  Part  of  Plants,  whence  they 
were,  with  good  Probability  of  Reafon,  induced  to 
think  that  the  Sap  circulated. 

SAPINDUS.  Tourn.  Lift.  R.  H.  659.  Tab.  440. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  448.  The  Sopeberry  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Erapalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  plain , 
oval,  coloured  Leaves  which  fpread  open ,  and  fall  away. 
The  Flower  has  four  oval  Petals  which  are  lefs  than  the 
Empale", nent  ;  it  has  eight  Stamina ,  which  are  the  Length 
of  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  ere  It  Summits,  and  an  oval 
Germen  with  three  or  four  Lobes ,  fupporting  a  fhcrt  Style, 
crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  one ,  two,  or  three  globular  Berries  including  Nuts 
of  the  fame  Form.  There  is  rarely  above  one  of  thefe  preg¬ 
nant,  the  other  are  abortive. 
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This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feeond  SeClio 
of  Tournefort' s  twenty- firft  Clafs, 'which  includes  th 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Point; 
changes  to  a  fingle  or  feveral  Berries.  Dr.  Linnau 
places  it  in  the  firft  Seblion  of  his  eighth  Clafs,  whic 
contains  thofe  Plants whofe  Flowers  have  eight  Stamin 
and  three  Styles,  but  it  fhould  be  in  the  firft,  as  th 
Flowers  have  but  one  Style'. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sap indu's  foliis  pinnatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  36* 
Sopeberry  Tree  with  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Sa 
pindus  foliis  coJl<e  alat<e  innafcentibus.  Tourn.  App.  65c 
Sopeberry  Tree  with  Leaves  growing  from  the  Wino 
of  the  Mid-rib. 

2.  Sap  indus  foliis  quater no -pinnatis  rigidis  acuti. 
Sopeberry  Tree  with  winged  Leaves  which  are  com 
pofed  of  four  ftiff  acute-pointed  Lobes. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  th 
W ejl-lndies,  where  it  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  fron 
twenty  to  thirty  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branche 
toward  the  Top,  which  are  garnifhed  with  wingei 
Leaves,  compofed  of  three,  four,  or  five  Pair  of  Spear, 
fhaped  Lobes,  which  are  from  three  to  four  Inche 
long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad  in  the  Middle 
drawing  to  Points  at  both  Ends.  The  Mid-rib  has ; 
membranaceous  or  leafy  Border  runing  on  each  Sid', 
from  one  Pair  of  Lobes  to  the  other,  which  is  broadef 
in  the  Middle  between  the  Lobes  •,  they  are  of  a  pah 
green  Colour,  and  are  pretty  ftiff;  the  Flowers  an 
produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches 
they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo  make  'fro  great  Appearance 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries  as  large  as  middling 
Cherries,  fometimes  fingle,  at  others  two,  three,  01 
four  are  joined  together  ;  thefe  have  a  faponaceous  Skir 
or  Cover  which  indoles  a  very  fmooth  roundifh  Nut  01 
the  fame  Form,  and  of  a  fhining  black  when  ripe, 
Thefe  Nuts  were  formerly  brought  to  England  for 
Buttons  to  Waiftcoats,  fome  were  tiped  with  Silver; 
and  others  with  different  Metals  ;  they  were  very  dura¬ 
ble,  as  they  did  not  wear,  and  feldom  broke.  The 
Skin  or  Pulp,  which  furrounds  the  Nuts,  is  ufed  in 
America  to  wafh  Linen,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  bum  and 
deftroy  it,  if  often  ufed,  being  of  a  very  acid  Nature.1 

The  feeond  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.; 
Houjloun  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New', 
Spain ;  this  hath  a  ftrong  woody  Stalk,  which  rifes 
about  twenty  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Ihort  ftrong 
ligneous  Branches  which  are  covered  with  a  fmooth 
gray  .  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  two  Pair  of  Spear-fhaped  Lobes  which 
are  very  ftiff  and  fmooth  ;  the  inner  Pair  are  fmall, 
being  feldom  more  than  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and 
half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  the  two  outer  Lobes 
are  near  three  Inches  long,  and  almoft  an  Inch  broad 
in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  Points  at  both  Ends ;  they 
are  oblique  to  the  hoot  Stalk,  the  Mid-rib  runing 
much  nearer  to  the  Border  on  one  Side ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib,  which  has  no 
Border  or  Wing  like  the  other.  The  End  of  the' 
Branches  are  divided  into  two  or  three  Foot  Stalks, 
each  fuftaining  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers  like  thofe  of 
the  other  Sort ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Berries 
like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  there  are  generally  two, 
three,  or  four  of  them  joined  together. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds  (which  muft 
be  obtained  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally 
grow,  for  they  do  not  produce  Fruit  in  Europe ) ;  thefe 
muft  be  put  into  fmall  Pots  filled  with  rich  freflr  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  The 
Pots  muft  be  frequently  watered,  otherwife  the  Berries, 
whofe  outer  Cover  is  very  hard,  will  not  vegetate.  In 
five  or  fix  Weeks  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  the 
Glaffes  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  railed  every  Day  in 
warm  Weather  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants.  In 
three  Weeks  or  a  Month  after  the  Plants  appear,  they 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  muft  be  fhaken  out 
of  the  Pots,  and  carefully  parted,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their 
Roots,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the 
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S«n  every  Day,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
after  which  Time  they  muft  have  free  Air  admited  to 
them  every  Day  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and  will 
require  to  be  frequently  watered. 

After  the  Plants  are  well  rooted,  they  will  make 
great  Progrefs,  fo  as  to  fill  thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots 
in  a  few  Weeks  Time,  therefore  they  muft  then  be 
fliifted  into  larger  Pots,  and  as  the  Plants  advance, 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  Degrees-, 
for  if  they  are  forced  too  much  in  Summer,  they  fel- 
dom  live  through  the  Winter.  I  have  frequently  raifed 
thefe  Plants  from  Seeds  to  the  Height  of  two  Feet  in 
one  Summer,  and  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  have 
been  a  Foot  and  a  Half  in  Length,  fo  that  they  made 
a  fine  Appearance ;  but  thefe  Plants  did  not  furvive  the 
Winter,  whereas  thofe,  which  were  expofed  to  the  open 
Air  in  July,  and  thereby  ftinted  in  their  Growth, 
continued  their  Leaves  frelh  all  the  Winter.  Thefe 
were  placed  in  a  Stove  upon  Shelves,  where  the  Warmth 
was  very  moderate,  with  which  thefe  Plants  will  thrive 
better  than  in  a  greater  Heat. 

SAPONARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  449.  Lychnis. 
Lourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  333.  Lab.  175.  Sopewort. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

Lhe  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  \ 
which  is  cut  into  five  Points.  It  has  five  Petals  whcfe 
L ails  are  narrow ,  angular ,  and  the  Length  of  the  Em¬ 
palement  ;  their  Borders  are  broad ,  obtufe,  and  plain.  It 
has  ten  Awl -jh aped  Stamina ,  the  Length  of  the  Lube  of 
the  Flower ,  which  are  alternately  infer  ted  into  the  Petals , 
and  are  terminated  by  obtufe  proftrate  Summits ,  and  a  ta¬ 
per  Germen  fupporting  two  ere 51  parallel  Styles  crowned  by 
acute  Stigmas.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  clofe 
Capfule  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  having  one  Cell 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  Limans’ s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whcfe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  Lourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  firft  Seftion  of  his  eighth  Clafs, 
which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Clove  Gilliflower  Flow¬ 
er ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  the  Fruit  ;  and  joins  the  Spe¬ 
cies  of  this  Genus,  to  the  Lychnis  or  Campion. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Saponaria  cdlycibus  cylindricis ,  foliis  ovato-lance- 
clatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  165.  Sopewort  with  cylindrical  Em- 
palements,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Lychnis  fylveflris  qua  faponaria  vulgo.  L 'ourn.  Inft. 
336.  Wild  Campion,  vulgarly  called  Sopewort. 

2.  Saponaria  calycibus  cylindricis ,  foliis  ovatis  ner- 
vofis  femiamplexicaulibus.  Sopewort  with  cylindrical  Em- 
palements,  and  oval  veined  Leaves,  half  embracing 
the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Lychnis  faponaria  dibla,  folio 
convoluto.  Raii  Syn.  339.  Campion,  called  Sopewort, 
with  a  twifted  Leaf. 

3.  Saponaria  calycibus  pyramidatis  quinquangulari- 
lus ,  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  acuminatis.  Sopewort  with  py¬ 
ramidal  five  cornered  Empalements,  and  oblong,  oval, 
acute-pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lychnis  fegetum  ru¬ 
bra, ,  foliis  perfoliata.  C.  B.  P.  204.  Red  Corn  Cam¬ 
pion,  with  thorough  Wax  Leaves. 

4.  Saponaria  calycibus  pyramidatis  quinqu angular i- 
bus,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  femiamplexicaulibus .  Sope¬ 
wort  with  pyramidal  five-cornered  Empalements,  and 
oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  half  embracing  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Lychnis  fegetum  rubra ,  foliis  perfoliata  ampli- 
oribus.  Juff.  Red  Corn  Campion,  with  larger  thorough 
Wax  Leaves. 

5.  Saponaria  calycibus  cylindricis  villofis ,  caule  di- 
chotomo  erebio  patulo.  Hort.  Upfal.  106.  Sopewort  with 
cylindrical  hairy  Empalements,  and  eredt  fpreading 
Stalks  which  are  divided  by  Pairs.  This  is  the  Lychnis 
Orient  alis  annua  fupina ,  antirrhini  folio,  flore  minimo  pur - 
purafcente.  Lourn.  Cor.  25.  Low  annual  Eaftern  Sope¬ 
wort,  with  a  Snap  dragon  Leaf  and  the  leaft  purplifh 
Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Sopewort  of  the  Shops 
this  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  and  is 
rarely  admited  into  Gardens  •,  it  has  a  creeping  Root 
which  fpreads  far  on  every  Side,  fo  as  in  a  fhort  Time 
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^1  ?Llar§e  ^Pace  Ground,  from  which  arife  many 
purplifh  Stalks  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  which 
are  jointed,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oppofite  Leaves  at 
each  -,  thefe  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  fmooth,  about 
three  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  end¬ 
ing  in  Points ;  they  have  three  longitudinal  Veins  on 
their  under  Side,  and  are  of  a  pale  green.  The  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  oppofite,  they  fuftain  four,  five,  or  more  pur¬ 
ple  Flowers  each,  which  have  generally  two  fmall 
Leaves  placed  under  them.  The  Stalk  is  alfo  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  loofe  Bunch  of  Flowers  growing  in  Form  of 
an  Umbel,  they  have  each  a  large  fwelling  cylindrical 
Empalement,  and  five  broad  obtufe  Petals  which  fpread 
open,  and  are  of  a  purple  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in 
July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Capfules  with  one 
Cell,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  fometimes  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  they  are  accounted  opening  and  attenuating, 
and  fomewhat  fudorifick,  fo  are  by  fome  recommended 
againft  the  Lues  Venerea,  and  outwardly  applied  they 
help  hard  Tumours  and  Whitloes.  The  Decotftion  of 
this  Plant  is  ufed  to  cleanfe  and  fcour  woollen  Cloths  : 
The  poor  People  in  fome  Countries  ufe  it  inftead  of 
Sope  for  walking,  from  whence  it  had  its  Title. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  which 
is  preferved  in  Gardens,  but  the  Roots  are  very  apt  to 
fpread  far  on  every  Side,  if  they  are  not  confined,  fo 
thefe  Plants  fhould  not  be  placed  in  Borders  among 
better  Flowers ;  but  as  the  Flowers  continue  in  Suc- 
ceffion  from  July  to  the  Middle  of  September,  fo  a  few 
of  the  Plants  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  fome  abjeffc 
Part  of  the  Garden,  for  they  will  thrive  in  any  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  propagate  fa  ft  enough  by  their  creeping 
Roots. 

I  he  lecond  Sort  was  found  growing  in  a  Wood  near 
Lichbarrow  in  Northamptonfhire ,  by  Mr.  Gerard.  It 
has  been  generally  efteemed  a  Lufus  Nature,  and  not  a 
diftinCt  Species,  but  I  have  never  found  it  alter  in  forty 
Years ;  but  as  it  doth  not  produce  Seeds,  fo  there  is  no 
Certainty  of  its  being  a  diftintft  Species.  The  Roots  of 
this  do  not  fpread  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  the  Stalks  are 
fhorter,  thicker,  and  do  not  grow  fo  ered ;  they  rife  a 
Foot,  the  Joints  are  very  near  and  fwelling  ;  the  Leaves 
are  produced  fingly  on  the  lower  Part  of  their  Stalks, 
but  toward  the  Top  they  are  often  placed  by  Pairs  ; 
they  are  oval-fhaped,  about  three  Inches  long  and  two 
broad,  having  feveral  longitudinal  Veins  or  Plaits,  and 
are  hollowed  like  a  Ladle.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed 
loofely  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  have  large  cylin¬ 
drical  Empalements ;  they  are  of  one  Petal,  and  fcarce 
any  vifible  Stamina  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and 
flower  in  July.  This  Plant  is  preferved  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety  in  fome  Gardens,  but  as  there  is  little  Beauty  in 
the  Flowers,  it  does  not  merit  a  Place  in  Gardens  for 
Pleafure.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Roots  in  Autumn,  and  loves  a  moift  Ihady  Situation. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  among  Corn  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy. 
This  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  near  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  branching  out  upward  into  feveral  Divi- 
fions ;  thefe  always  are  by  Pairs  oppofite,  as  are  alfo 
the  Leaves,  which  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
and  half  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute 
Points ;  they  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  are  fmooth,  and 
of  a  gray  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  each  Handing  upon  a  long  naked 
Foot  Stalk  ;  their  Empalements  are  large,  fwelling, 
and  pyramidal,  having  five  acute  Corners  or  Angles ; 
the  Petals  are  but  fmall ;  they  have  long  Necks  or 
Tails,  which  are  narrow;  their  upper  Partis  obtufe, 
and  of  a  redifh  purple  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  June 
and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is 
alfo  an  annual  Plant;  it  rifes  with  a  lfrong  fmooth  Stalk 
about  two  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear- fliaped 
Leaves  three  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
broad  near  their  Bafe,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  the  End  ; 
they  are  flefhy,  of  a  gray  Colour,  and  are  very  fmooth ; 
thefe  are  placed  by  Pairs,  and  half  embrace  the  Stalks 
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With  their  Bale ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides 
into  many  Branches,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into 
long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  a  fingle  Flow¬ 
er  ;  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  large,  pyrami¬ 
dal,  and  fwelling,  having  five  acute  Angles.'  The 
Flowers  are  compofed  of  five  obtufe  red  Petals,  which 
fpread  open  fiat  above  the  Empalement.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  Dr.  T our  ne fort  fent  the  Seeds.  This  is  a  low 
annual  Plant,  feldom  rifingmore  than  four  Inches  high,, 
but  divides  into  Branches  by  Pairs  from  the  Bottom, 
which  fpread  afunder.  The  Leaves  are  very  fmall,  the 
Flowers  come  out  fingle  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves; 
they  have  hairy  cylindrical  Empalements,  out  of  which 
the  Petals  of  the  Flower  do  but  juft  peep,  fo  are  not 
obvious  at  any  Diftance.  The  whole  Plant  is  very 
clammy  to  the  Touch.  As  this  Plant  makes  no  Fi¬ 
gure,  fo  it  is  only  kept  for  Variety. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  and 
will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe.  If 
the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  or  are  permited  to  fcat- 
ter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Care. 

SAPOTA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  43.  Lab.  4.  Acras. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1093.  The  Mamm zt  Sapota. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  -permanent  Empalement  compofed  of 
five  oval  Leaves ,  which  are  acute-pointed  and  ereCi.  It 
has  five  roundijh  Heart-fhaped  Petals ,  which  are  connected 
at  their  Bafe,  and  end  in  acute  Points ;  and  five  Jhort 
Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Tube,  terminated  by  Arrow- 
pointed  Summits,  with  an  oval  Germen,  fupperting  a  fhort 
Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  fueculent  Fruit ,  inclofing  one  or  two  oval 
hard  Nuts  or  Stones. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus’ s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sapota  foliis  oblongo-ovatis,  fruClibus  turbinatis 
glabris.  Sapota  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  and  fmooth 
turbinated  Fruit.  This  is  the  Sapota  fruCiu  turbinato 
minori.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  43.  Sapota  with  a  fm after  tur¬ 
binated  Fruit. 

2.  Sapota  foliis  lanceolatis,  fruCiu  maxima  evato,  fe- 
minibus  ovatis  utrinque  acutis.  Sapota  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  a  very  large  oval  Fruit,  and  oval  Seeds  which 
are  pointed  at  both  Ends. 

The  Name  of  Sapota  is  what  thefe  Fruit  are  called 
by  the  Natives  of  America,  to  which  fome  add  the  Ap¬ 
pellation  of  Mammee ;  but  there  is  no  other  Name 
given  to  thefe  Fruits  by  the  Englifh,  fince  they  have 
fettled  in  the  Weft- Indies,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  common  about  Panama, 
and  fome  other  Places  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  but  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Englifh  Settlements  in 
America.  The  fecond  Sort  is  very  common  in  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes ,  and  rnoft  of  the  Elands  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  the  Trees  are  planted  in  Gardens  for  their  Fruit, 
which  is  by  many  Perfons  greatly  efteemed. 

The  fecOnd  Sort  grows  in  America  to  the  Height  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  Feet,  having  a  ftrait  Trunk,  co¬ 
vered  with  an  A fh- coloured  Bark.  The  Branches  are 
produced  on  every  Side,  fo  as  to  form  a  regular  Head  ; 
thefe  are  befet  with  Leaves,  which  are  a  Foot  in  Length, 
and  near  three  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to 
a  Point  at  each  End.  The  Flowers  which  are  produced 
from  the  Branches,  are  of  a  Cream  Colour ;  when  thefe 
fall  away,  they  are  fucceeded  by  large  oval  or  Top- 
fhaped  Fruit,  which  are  covered  with  a  brownifh  Skin, 
under  which  is  a  thick  Pulp  of  a  Rqftdt  Colour;  very 
lufeious,  called  Natural  Mar  me  lade, ,  from  its  Likenelk 
to  Marmelade  of  Quinces. 

As  thefe  Trees  are  Natives  of  very  warm  Countries, 
they  cannot  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  they  are 
placed  in  the  warmeft  Stoves  and  managed  with  preat 
Care.  They  are  propagated  by  planting  the  Stones, 
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but  as  thefe  will  not  keep  good  long  out  of  the  Ground, 
the  fureft  Method  to  obtain  thefe 'Plants  is,  to  have 
the  Stones  planted  in  Tubs  of  Earth,  as  foon  as  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  Fruit*  and  the  Tubs  placed  in  a 
Situation  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun,  and 
kept  duly  watered.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  fecured  from  the  Vermin  and  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  but  fhould  remain  in  the  Country  till  they  are 
about  a  Foot  high,  when  they  may  be  fhjped  for  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  they  fhould  be  brought  over  in  the  Summer 
Seafon,  and,  if  poftible.  Time  enough  for  the  Plants 
to  make  good  Roots  after  they  arrive.  During  their 
Paftage  they  muft  have  fome  Water,  while  they  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  .warm  Climate  ;  but  as  they  come  into  colder 
Weather,  they  fhould  have  very  little  Moifture  ;  and 
they  muft  be  fecured  from  Salt  Waffir,  which  will  foon 
deftroy  the  Plants  if  it  gets  at  them. 

When  thefe  Plants  arrive  in  England,  they  fhould  be/ 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  Tubs,  prefervitrg  fome  Earth 
to  their  Roots,  and  planted  into  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot.  Bed  of: 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving,  if  the  Weather  is  hot,  to, 
fhade  the  Glafies  with  Mats  every  Day,  to  fereen  the 
Plants  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root; 
obferving  aifo,  not  to  water  them  too  much  at  firft,! 
efpecially  if  the  Earth  in  which  they  come  oyer  is , 
moift;  becaufe  too  much  Water  is  very  injurious  to 
the  Plants  before  they  are  weft  rooted,  but  afterward 
they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  in  warm 
Weather ;  and  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  Air 
admited  to  them,  otherwife  their  Leaves  will  be  infeft- 
ed  with  Infedts,  and  become  foul  ;  in  which  Cafe  they  • 
muft  be  wafhed  with  a  Sponge  to  clean  them,  without  • 
which  the  Plants  will  not  thrive. 

In  the  Winter  thefe  Plants  mu  ft 'be  placed  in  the 
warmeft  Stove,  and  in  cold  Weather  they  fhould  have 
but  little  Water  given  to  them,  though  they  muft  be  ! 
frequently  refrefhed  when  the  Earth  is  dry  *,  efpecially  ’ 
if  they  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Winter,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  Share  of  Water,  than  when  they  drop 
their  Leaves  ;  fo  that  this  muft  be  done  with  Difcre-  j 
tion,  according  to  the  State  in  which  the  Plants  are. 
As  thefe  Plants  grow  in  Magnitude,  they  fhould  be  ! 
fhitted  into  Pots  of  a  larger  Size,  but  they  muft  not 
be  over  poted,  for  that  will  infallibly  deftroy  them. 

SARRACENA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  65y.  Tab.  4 -6. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  578.  The  Sidefaddle  Flower. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  double  Empalement ;  the  ufider  is 
compofed  of  three  fmall  oval  Leaves ,  which  fall  away ;  the 
upper  has  five  large  coloured  Leaves ,  which  are  perma¬ 
nent.  It  has  five  oval  inflex  ed  Petals  which  inclofe  the 
Stamina ,  whofe  Tails  are  oblong ,  oval,  and  end,  and  a 
great  Number  of  fmall  Stamina,  terminated  by  Target - 
fhaped  Summits.  In  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundijh  Ger¬ 
men,  fupperting  a  floor  t  cylindrical  Style,  crowned  by  dTar- 
get-fhaped,  five-cornered  Stigma  covering  the  Stamina,  and 
is  permanent.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  ■ 
Capfule  with  five  Cells ,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fif-ft  Sedtion  of 
Limans' s  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  and  One  Style. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr. 
Tournefort,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Sarrazin,  a  curious  Bo- 
tanift,  who  fent  this  and  many  other  rare  Plants  fioni 
Canada,  to  the  Paris  Garden. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sarracena  foliis  gibbis.  Ilort.  Cliff.  427.  Sari 
racena  with  gibbous  Leaves.  This  is  the  SarracenaCa- 
nadenfis,  foliis  cavis&  auritis.  Tourn.  Inft.  657.  Sarracena 
of  Canada ,  with  hollowed  and  eared  Leaves. 

2.  Sarracena  foliis  ftridis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  510. 
Sarracena  with  clofed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Sarracena  f’o- 
liis  longioribus  iA  anguftioribus .  Catejb.  Car.  2.  p.  69. 
Sarracena  with  longer  and  narrower  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon'  Bogs  in  moft 
Parts  of  North  America'-,  this  hath  a  ftrong  fibrous 
Root,  which  ftrikes  deep  into  the  foit  Earth,  from 
which  arife  five,  fix,  or  feven  Leaves,  in  Proportion 
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d  thfc  Strength  of  the  Plant  i  thefe  are  about  five 
[aches  long,  they  are  hollow  like  a  Pitcher,  narrow  at 
heir  Bafe,  but  fwell  out  large  at  the  Top  ;  their  outer 
Sides  are  rounded,  but  on  their  inner  Side  they  are  a 
ittle  compreffed,  and  have  a  broad  leafy  Border  runing 
bngitudinally  the  whole  Length  of  the  Tube;  and  to 
:he  rounded  Part  of  the  Leaf  there  is  on  the  Top  a  large 
Appendage  or  Ear  {landing  eredl,  of  a  brownifii  Co- 
bur;  this  furrounds  the  Outfide  of  the  Leaves  about 
:wo  Thirds  of  the  Top,  it  is  eared  at  both  Ends,  and 
,vaved  round  the  Border.  From  the  Center  of  the 
Root,  between  the  Leaves,  arifes  a  ftrong,  round,  na- 
ced  Foot  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  fuftaining  one  nod- 
ing  Flower  at  the  Top,  which  has  a  double  Empale- 
ment ;  the  outer  one  is  of  one  Leaf,  divided  into  five 
Parts  to  the  Bottom,  where  they  are  connected  to  the 
Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  Segments  are  obtufe  and  bend  over 
the  Flower,  fo  as  to  cover  the  Infide  of  it ;  they  are  of 
a  purple  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  but  green  within, 
having  purple  Edges ;  the  inner  Empalement  which  is 
compofed  of  three  green  Leaves,  falls  off ;  within  thefe 
are  five  oval  Petals  of  a  purple  Colour,  which  are  hol¬ 
lowed  like  a  Spoon  ;  thefe  cover  the  Stamina  and  Sum¬ 
mits,  with  Part  of  the  Stigma  alfo.  In  the  Center  is 
fituated  a  large,  roundifh,  channeled  Germen,  fupport- 
ing  a  fhort  Style,  crowned  by  a  very  broad  five-cor¬ 
nered  Stigma,  faftened  in  the  Middle  to  the  Style,  and 
covering  the  Stamina  like  a  Target ;  this  is  green,  and 
the  five  Corners  which  are  ftretched  out  beyond  the 
Brim  are  each  cut  into  two  Points,  and  are  purplifh. 
Refund  the  Germen  are  fituated  a  great  Number  of  fhort 
Stamina,  joining  the  Sides  of  the  Germen  clofely,  and 
are  terminated  by  Target-fnaped,  furrowed  Summits, 
thefe  are  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour.  When  the  Flower 
decays,  the  Germen  fwells  to  a  large  roundifii  Capfule 
with  five  Cells,  covered  by  the  permanent  Stigma,  and 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  upon 
Bogs  and  in  {landing  {hallow  Waters.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  grow  near  three  Feet  high,  being  fmall  at  the 
Bottom,  but  widening  gradually  to  the  Top.  Thefe 
ire  hollow,  and  are  arched  over  at  the  Mouth  like  a 
Friar’s  Cowl.  The  Flowers  of  this  grow  on  naked  Pe¬ 
dicles,  rifing  from  the  Root  to  the  Height  of  three 
Feet;  thefe  Flowers  are  green. 

Thefe  Plants  are  efteemed  for  the  fingular  Structure 
of  their  Leaves  and  Flowers,  which  are  fo  different 
from  all  the  known  Plants,  as  to  have  little  Refem- 
blance  of  any  yet  difeovered,  but  there  is  fome  Diffi¬ 
culty  in  geting  them  to  thrive  in  England,  when  they 
are  obtained  from  Abroad  ;  for  as  they  grow  naturally 
on  Bogs,  or  in  {hallow  {landing  Waters,  fo  unlefs  they 
are  conftantly  kept  in  Wet,  they  will  not  thrive;  and 
although  the  Winters  are  very  {harp  in  the  Countries 
where  the  firft  Sort  naturally  grows,  yet  being  covered 
with  Water,  and  the  Remains  of  decayed  Plants,  they 
are  defended  from  Froft. 

The  bell  Method  to  obtain  thefe  Plants  is,  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  from  the  Places  of  their  natural  Growth, 
and  to  have  them  taken  up  with  large  Balls  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  planted  in  Tubs  of  Earth  ;  which 
mull  be  conftantly  watered  during  their  Paffage,  other- 
wife  they  will  decay  before  they  arrive  ;  for  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  Probability  of  raffing  thefe  Plants  from  Seeds,  fo  as 
to  produce  Flowers  in  many  Years,  if  the  Seeds  do 
grow ;  fo  that  young  Plants  ffiould  be  taken  up  to 
bring  over,  which  are  more  likely  to  {land  here,  than 
thofe  which  have  flowered  two  or  three  Times.  When 
the  Plants  are  brought  over,  they  lhould  be  planted 
into  pretty  large  Pots,  which  fhould  be  filled  with  foft 
ipongy  Earth,  mixed  with  roten  Wood,  Mofs,  and 
Turl,  which  is  very  like  the  natural  Soil  in  which  they 
grow.  Thefe  Pots  lhould  be  put  into  Tubs  or  large 
Pans  which  will  hold  Water,  with  which  they  muft  be 
conftantly  fupplied,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  in 
Summer  ;  but  in  the  Winter  they  muft  be  covered  with 
Mofs,  or  ffieltered  under  a  Frame,  other  wife  they  will 
ftot  live  in  this  Country ;  for  as  the  Plants  muft  be 
kept  in  Pots,  fo  if  thefe  are  expofed  to  the  Froft,  it 
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will  loon  penetrate  through  them,  and  greatly  injure, 
il  not  ueftroy  the  Plants  ;  but  when  they  are  placed 
under  a  common  frame,  where  they  may  have  the 
open  Air  at  all  Times  in  mild  Weather,  and  be  flickered 
from  hard  Froft,  the  Plants  will  thrive  and  flower  very 
well- 

SASSAFRAS.  See-Laurus. 

SAT  UREJA.  Tourn.  Infl.  R.  //.  tgj.  Thymbra . 
Tourn.  Injl.  197.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  626.  [fo  called,  be- 
caule  faid  to  caufe  a  Satyriafmus ,  or  Priapifmus,  this 
Herb  exciting  greatly  to  Venery.]  Savory  ;  in  French * 
Sarriete. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  an  ereCt ,  tubulous,  firiated,  permanent 
Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  indented  at  the  Brim  in  five 
Points  ;  it  hath  one  ringent  Petal ,  whofe  T ube  is  cylindri¬ 
cal  and  floorter  than  the  Empalement ;  the  Chaps  are  fingle, 
the  upper  Lip  ereCi  and  obtufe,  having  an  acute  Indenture 
at  the  Point .  The  under  Lip  is  fpreading ,  divided  into 
three  Parts,  which  are  nearly  equal.  It  has  four  briftly 
Stamina ,  two  of  which  are  almoft  the  Length  of  the  upper 
Lip,  the  other  two  are fhorter ;  they  are  terminated  by  Sum¬ 
mits  which  touch  each  other,  and  a  four  pointed  Germen 
fupporting  a  brifily  Style,  crowned  by  two  briftly  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  afterward  become  four  Seeds ,  which  ripen  in 
the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Se&ion 
of  T ournefort’s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  erebl. 
Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  the  Thymbra  of  Tournefort  to 
this  Genus,  and  /places  it  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of  his 
fourteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  Stamina ,  and  the 
Seeds  are  naked. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Satureja  pedunculis  bifloris.  Vir.  Cliff.  87.  Sa¬ 
vory  with  two  Flowers  upon  each  Foot  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Satureja  Jdtiva.  J.B.  3.  272.  Garden  or  Summer 
Savory. 

2.  Satureja  floribus  verticillatis,  foliis  ovatis  acutis. 
Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  324.  Savory  with  whorled  Flowers, 
and  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Thymbra 
legitima.  Cluf.Hift.  1.  p.  358.  The  true  Thymbra. 

3.  Satureja  pedunculis  dichotcmis  later alibus  folita- 
riis,  foliis  mucronatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  568.  Savory  with 
fingle  diverging  Foot  Stalks  on  the  Sides  of  the  Branches, 
and  ffiarp-pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Satureja  mon- 
tana.  C.  B.  P.  218.  Mountain  or  Winter  Savory. 

4.  Satureja  capitulis  terminalibus ,  foliis  lanceolatis 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  567.  Savory  with  Heads  of  Flowers 
terminating  the  Stalks,  and  Spear-ffiaped  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Clinopodium  pulegii  angufto  rigidoque  folio ,  Virgini- 
anum ,  fiofeulis  in  cymis  difpofitis.  Pluk.  Aim.  110.  T ab. 
54.  fig.  2.  Virginian  Field  Bafil  with  a  ftiff  narrow  Pen¬ 
nyroyal  Leaf,  and  Flowers  difpofedon  the  Tops  of  the 
Stalks. 

5.  Satureja  foliis  ovatis  f err  at  is ,  corymbis  termina¬ 
libus  dichotomis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  568.  Savory  with  oval 
fawed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  divided  Co- 
rymbus,  terminating  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Calamin- 
tha  erect  a,  Virginiana ,  mucronato  folio  glabro.  Mor.HiJl. 
3.  p.  413.  Upright  Virginian  Field  Bafil,  with  a  fmooth 
acute-pointed  Leaf. 

6.  Satureja  verticillis  lanuginojis ,  dentibus  calycinis 
fetaceis  pilofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  30 6.  Savory  with  woolly 
Whorls  of  Flowers,  whofe  Indentures  of  their  Empale- 
ments  are  briftly  and  hairy.  This  is  the  Thymbra  Hif- 
panica  major  ana  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  1 97.  Greater 
Spanifh  Thymbra  with  a  Marjoram  Leaf,  commonly 
called  Mailick  Thyme. 

7.  Satureja  verticillis  faftigiatis  concatenatis ,  foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  567.  Savory  with 
bunched  Whorls  of  Flowers,  and  linear  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Thymbra  fanhli  Jttliani  five  fatu- 
reja  verior.  Lob.  Icon.  425.  St.  Julian’s  Thymbra.,  or  the 
true  Savory. 

8.  Satureja  pedunculis  corymbofis  later alibus  geminis, 
braffeis  calyce  brevioribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  §6$.  Savory 
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with  Corymbufes  of  Flowers  upon  Foot  Stalks,  grow¬ 
ing  by  Pairs  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  Brac- 
teae  fhorter  than  the  Empalements.  This  is  the  Clino- 
p odium  Cretkum.  Alp.  Exot.  265.  Cretan  Field  Bafil. 

9.  Satureja  fioribus  Jpicatis ,  foliis  carinatis  pundia- 
tis  ciliatis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  283.  Savory  with  fpiked 
Flowers,  and  Keel-fhaped  hairy  Leaves  having  Spots. 
This  is  the  Thy  mum  legitimum-  Cluf.  FUJI.  1.  p.  375. 
The  legitimate  Thyme. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  is  generally  known  in  the  Gardens,  by 
the  Title  of  Summer  Savory.  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France  and  in 
Italy ,  but  is  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  for  the 
Kitchen  and  alfo  for  medicinal  Ufe.  It  rifes  with  {len¬ 
der  eredt  Stalks  about  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  Branches 
at  each  Joint  by  Pairs,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  placed  by  Pairs,  which  are  about  an  Inch 
long,  and  one  Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle ; 
they  are  ft  iff,  a  little  hairy,  and  have  an  aromatick 
Odour  if  rubed.  The  Flowers  grow  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Branches, 
each  Foot  Stalk  fuftaining  two  Flowers,  which  are  of 
the  Lip  Kind,  having  a  fhort  cylindrical  Tube;  the 
upper  Lip  is  erect  and  indented  at  the  Point,  the  lower 
is  divided  into  three  almoft  equal  Parts ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  Flefh  Colour  and  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  two  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  {lender  ligneous  Branches,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  fmali  ft  iff  oval  Leaves  ending  in  acute 
Points,  which  emit  an  aromatick  Odour  when  bruifed. 
The  Flowers  grow  in  thick  Whorls  round  the  Stalks 
toward  the  Top,  they  have  fhort,  hairy,  five-pointed 
Empalements ;  the  Tube  of  the  Petal  is  longer  than 
the  Cup,  and  the  Flower  is  fhaped  like  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  is  larger  and  of  a  brighter  red  Colour.  This 
Plant  flowers  in  June,  July ,  and  Auguft ,  but  rarely  ri¬ 
pens  its  Seeds  in  England. 

The  third  Sort  is  well  known  in  the  Gardens  by  the 
Title  of  Winter  Savory  ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant, 
which  growrs  naturally  in  the  South  of  France  and 
Italy,  but  is  here  cultivated  in  Gardens  both  for  Food 
and  Phyfick.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  low  branching 
Stalk ;  the  Branches  rife  about  a  Foot  high,  they  are 
ligneous,  and  are  garnifhed  with  two  very  narrow 
Leaves  about  an  Inch  long  at  each  Joint ;  they  are  ftiff, 
and  ftand  oppofite  ;  from  the  Bafe  of  thefe  come  out  a 
few  fmali  Leaves  in  Clufters.  The  Flowers  grow  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are  larger  and 
of  a  paler  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn,  but  the  Plants 
will  continue  feveral  Years,  efpecially  if  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  on  a  poor  dry  Soil. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  but  the  Stalk  is  annual, 
and  rifes  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  it  is  ftiff,  an¬ 
gular,  and  branches  out  toward  the  Top.  The  Leaves 
are  ftiff,  Spear-fhaped,  and  pointed  ;  they  are  about  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad 
in  the  Middle,  pointed  at  both  Ends,  and  have  a  ftrong 
Scent  of  Pennyroyal ;  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by 
white  Flowers,  collected  into  globular  Heads.  Thefe 
appear  in  July,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  •,  this  is 
known  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  by  the  Title  of  Herb 
Maftick,  or  Maftick  Thyme.  This  hath  a  fhrubby 
branching  Stalk,  which  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
covered  with  a  brown  Bark  ;  the  Branches  are  flender 
but  ligneous,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like  thofe 
of  Thyme,  but  a  little  larger.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
roundifh  Whorls  toward  the  Top  .of  the  Branches, 
which  have  a  Down  about  them,  whereby  the  Plant  is 
eafily  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  other  of  this  Tribe. 
The  Flowers  are  fmali,  white,  and  ftand  in  hairy  briftly 
Empalements ;  the  whole  Plant  has  a  very  grateful 
Odour.  It  flowers  in  June ,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds 
here. 
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There'  is  another  Variety  of  this  (If  not  a  diftind 
Species)  which  has  weaker  Branches,  fmaller  hair’ 
Leaves,  and  very  fmali  Whorls  of  Flowers  which  ar 
hairy,  but  not  woolly  like  the  former.  The  Seeds  c 
this  were  fent  me  from  Spain ,  but  I  have  not  had  Tria 
enough  yet  of  the  Plants,  to  determine  if  it  is  real] 
different  from  the  other. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  fom 
Parts  of  Italy ;  this  hath  very  flender  ligneous  Stalk 
which  grow  eredf,  about  nine  Inches  high,  fending  ou 
two  or  three  flender  Side  Branches  toward  the  Bottom 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  narrow,  Spear- fit  aped,  ftif 
Leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  grov 
in  Whorls  above  each  other'  for  more  than  half  th< 
Length  of  the  Stalk,  they  feem  as  if  they  were  bundlec 
together.  The  Flowers  are  fmali  and  white,  they  ap] 
pear  in  July,  but  the  Seeds  feldom  ripen  here ;  the  whole] 
Plant  has  a  pleafant  aromatick  Scent. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hath 
very  flender  ligneous  Stalks  which  rife  near  a  Footancj 
a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  fmali,  oval,  ftiff,  acute-] 
pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Borders  are  reflexed.  The! 
Flowers  grow  in  roundifh  Whorls  upon  Foot  Stalks, j 
which  rife  by  Pairs  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves -j 
thefe  are  fmali  and  white,  they  appear  in  July,  and  if] 
the  Seafon  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  ini 
Autumn. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete-,  this  has  ai 
low  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  fends  out  Branches  on  every 
Side  ;  thefe  grow  about  fix  Inches  long,  and  are  hoary; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  ftiff,  narrow,  acute-pointed 
Leaves,  which  are  hollowed  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat.! 
The  Flowers  grow  in  fhort  roundifh  Spikes  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  they  are  fmali  and  white ;  the  whole 
Plant  is  hoary,  and  very  aromatick.  This  never  pro¬ 
duces  Seeds  in  England. 

The  firft  Sort  is  only  cultivated  by  Seeds  ;  thefe 
fliould  be  fown  the  Begining  of  April,  upon  a  Bed  of  / 
light  Earth,  either  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  for 
tranfplanting ;  if  the  Plants  are  to  ftand  unremoved, 
the  Seeds  fliould  be  fown  thinly  ;  but  if  they  are  to  be 
tranfplanted,  they  may  be  fown  clofer.  When  the 
Plants  appear  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
afterward  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as 
Marjoram. 

The  fecond,  feventh,  and  ninth  Sorts,  are  too  tender 
to  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England. 
Thefe  are  generally  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cutings, 
which  take  Root  very  readily  during  any  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Months ;  if  thefe  Cutings  or  Slips  are  planted  in  a 
fhady  Border,  or  are  fhaded  from  the  Sun  with  Mats, 
they  will  put  out  Roots  in  two  Months,  fit  to  be  tranf¬ 
planted,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  up  carefully,  and 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmali  Pot,  filled  with  frefh  un¬ 
dunged  Earth, ,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  placed  in  a  fheltered 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  End  of  Ohio- 
her,  and  then  they  fliould  be  placed  under  a  common  • 
hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  expoled  to  the  open 
Air,  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild  ;  but  they 
muft  be  protected  from  hard  Fro  ft,  which  will  deftroy 
them.  ; 

As  thefe  Plants  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  Years, 
fo  there  fhould  be  a  Supply  of  young  Plants  raifed  to 
preferve  the  Species,  otherwife  they  may  be  foon  loft. 
In  Winter  they  fliould  not  have  much  Wet,  for  they 
are  very  fubjeCt  to  grow  mouldy  by  Moifture,  but  ef¬ 
pecially  if  the  free  Air  is  excluded  from  them  ;  or  if 
their  Branches  are  drawn  up  weak,  they  are  very  apt 
to  get  mouldy,  efpecially  when  the  free  Air  is  excluded 
from  them,  and  then  they  foon  decay. 

The  third  Sort  is  very  hardy,  fo  if  .this  is  fown  or 
planted  upon  a  dry  lean  Soil,  it  will  endure  the  greateft 
Cold  of  our  Winters.  I  have  feen  fame  of  the  Plants 
growing  upon  the  Top  of  an  old  Wall,  where  they 
were  fully  expoled  to  the  Cold,  and  thefe  furvived  the 
fevere  Froft,  when  moft-of  thofe  which  were  growing 
in  the  Ground  were  deftroyed.  This  may  be  propagated 
either  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firft  Sort,  or 
by  Slips,  which,  if  planted  in  the  Spring,  will  take 
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Root  very  freely.  Thefe  Plants  will  la  ft  feVeral  Years, 
but  when  they  are  old,  their  Shoots  will  be  fhort  and 
not  lb  well  furnifhed  with  Leaves,  fo  will  not  be  fo 
good  for  Ule  as  young  Plants,  therefore  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  raife  a  Supply  of  young  Plants  every  other  Year. 

The  fifth  Sort  has  a  perennial  Root,  but  the  Stalks 
decay  every  Autumn.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this, 
one  of  them  has  narrower  Leaves  and  larger  Heads 
than  the  other,  and  the  Leaves  have  very  little  Scent ; 
whereas  thole  of  the  common  Sort,  fmell  fo  like  Pen¬ 
nyroyal,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  thofewho  do  not 
fee  the  Plants.  This  Sort  fometimes  produces  good 
Seeds  here,  from  which  the  Plants  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  t  they  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  planting  Cut- 
ings  in  the  Spring,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pradtifed 
for  Mint  •,  thefe  will  take  Root  freely,  and  if  they  are 
afterwards  planted  in  a  moift  Soil,  they  will  thrive  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ;  but  as  the  Plant  is  never  ufed  here,  fo  it  is 
only  kept  for  Variety  in  fome  curious  Gardens. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  annual,  and  fo  tender  as  rarely  to 
perfedt  its  Seeds  here,  fo  that  there  is  great  Difficulty 
to  preferve  it.  The  Cutings  or  Slips  of  this  will  take 
Root,  by  which  the  Plant  may  be  continued  two  or 
three  Years  •,  but  chefe  muff  be  fheltered  in  Winter  un¬ 
der  a  Frame  and  kept  dry,  for  Wet  at  thatSeafon  will 
foon  deltroy  them. 

SATYRIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  901.  Orchis.  Lourn. 
Infi.  R.  H.  431.  Lab.  247  Cfi  248. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  hath  a  j ingle  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  have  no  Empalement, 
but  fit  upon  the  Germen  :  Lhey  have  five  oblong  oval  Pe¬ 
tals ,  three  outer  and  two  inner ,  rifing  and  joined  in  a  Hel¬ 
met  ;  they  have  a  one  leaved  NeCtarium ,  fituated  on  the 
Side  between  the  Divifion  of  the  Petals ,  faftened  to  the  Re¬ 
ceptacle.  Lhe  upper  Lip  is  fhort  and  ere  hi,  the  under  is 
plain  and  hangs  downward ,  their  Safe  reprefents  the  hin¬ 
der  Part  of  the  Scrotum.  Lhey  have  two  fhort  fender  Sta¬ 
mina  fitting  upon  the  Point  al,  having  oval  Summits  which 
have  double  Cells  fhut  up  in  the  upper  Lip  of  the  NeClari- 
um,  and  an  oblong  twifted  Germen  fituated  under  the  Flow¬ 
er,  having  a  fioort  Style  growing  on  the  upper  Lip  of  the 
NeCtarium ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  comprejfed  Stigma.  Lhe 
Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Capfule  with  one  Cell , 
having  three  Keels  and  three  Cells ,  opening  under  the  Keels 
three  hVays,  and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaeus' s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
in  whofe  Flowers  the  Stamina  are  connected  to  the  Style. 
Lournefort  places  it  in  the  third  Sedtion  of  his  eleventh 
Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  an  anomalous 
Flowers  of  many  Petals ,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  the 
Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Satyrium  bulbis  pdlmatis,  foliis  linearibus,  neCia- 
rii  labio  refupinato  trilobo ,  intermedia  majore.  ACi.  Upfal. 
1740.  p.  19.  Satyrium  with  handed  Bulbs,'  linear 
Leaves,  and  the  under  Lip  of  the  Nedtarium  with  three 
Lobes,  the  Middle  being  the  largeft.  This  is  the  Or¬ 
chis  palmat a  anguftifolia  Alpina ,  nigra  fiore.  C.  B.  P.  86. 
Narrow-leaved  handed  Orchis  of  the  Alps  with  a  black 
Flower. 

2.  Satyrium  bulbis  indivifis,  foliis  lanceolatis ,  neCla- 
rii  labio  trifido,  intermedia  lineari ,  obliqua  pramorfa.  ACi. 
Upfal.  1740.  Lab.  18.  Satyrium  with  an  undivided  Bulb, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and  the  Lip  of  the  Nedtarium 
trifid,  the  middle  Segment  being  linear  and  obliquely 
biten.  This  is  the  Orchis  barbata  feeiida.  J.  B.  Pift.  2. 
p.  756.  The  Lizard  Flower,  or  great  Goatftones. 

3.  Satyrium  bulbis  palmatis,  foliis  oblongis  obtufis , 
neCtarii  labio  lineari  trifido ,  intermedia  obfoleta.  Ad.  Up¬ 
fal.  1 740.  p.  18.  Satyrium  with  handed  Bulbs,  oblong 
blunt  Leaves,  and  the  Lip  of  the  Nedtarium  divided 
into  three  linear  Parts,  the  middle  one  being  obfolete. 
This  is  the  Orchis  palmat  a  minor ,  fiore  luteo  viridi.  Raii 
Syn.  11.  239.  Smaller  handed  Orchis  with  a  green 
Flower,  by  fome  called  the  Frog  Orchis. 

4.  Satyrium  bulbis  fafciculaiis,  foliis  lanceolatis,  nec- 
tarii  labio  trifido  acuto ,  intermedia  majore.  ACi.  Upfal. 
1740.  Satyrium  v/ith  cluttered  Bulbs,  Spear-fhaped 
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Leaves,  and  the  Lip  of  the  Nedtarium  divided  into  three 
acute  Parts,  the  middle  one  being  the  largeft.  This  is 
the  Orchis  palmata  Alpina ,  fpied  denfa  aibo-viridi.  Hal¬ 
ler.  Helv.  68.  Alpine  handed  Orchis ,  with  a  thick  dole 
Spike  of  whitifh  green  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ;  this 
has  a  broad  handed  bulbous  Root,  the  Stalk  rifes  about 
nine  Inches  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
Leaves  •,  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  are  about  four  Inches 
long,  but  on  the  upper  Part  they  are  fcarce  one  Inch  ; 
their  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  grow  in  a 
thick  fhort  Spike  at  the  Top,  they  are  of  a  dark  pur¬ 
ple  Colour ;  the  Lip  of  the  Nedtarium  has  three  Lobes, 
the  middle  one  being  the  largeft.  This  flowers  the  Be- 
gining  of  June. 

l  he  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England  ;  this  has  a  folid  bulbous  Root,  which  is  not 
divided ;  the  Stalk  is  ftrong,  and  rifes  fifteen  Inches 
high  ;  the  lower  Part  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  near  five 
Inches  long  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  which  embrace 
the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe.  The  Spike  of  Flowers  which 
occupy  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  fix  Inches  in 
Length  •,  the  Flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white,  with  fome 
linear  Stripes  and  Spots  of  a  brown  Colour  ;  the  Beard 
or  middle  Segment  of  the  Lip  of  the  Nedtarium  is  two 
Inches  long,  and  appears  as  if  it  was  obliquely  biten 
off.  It  flowers  the  latter  End  of  June. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  dry  Paftures,  and 
upon  Chalk  Hills  in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  This 
has  a  handed  bulbous  Root;  the  Stalk  rifes  near  a  Foot 
high  ;  the  lower  Part  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  three 
Inches  long  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  whofe  Bafes  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  grow  in  a  long  fiender 
Spike  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk ;  the  Nedtarium  of  this 
varies  in  Colour,  it  is  fometimes  of  a  dulky  purple,  and 
at  others  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour.  It  flowers  the 
latter  End  of  May,  or  the  Begining  of  June. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  near  Verona ,  and  upon  the 
Alps.  This  hath  feveral  fmall  Bulbs  which  are  joined 
together  •,  the  Stalk  rifes  about  eight  Inches  high,  the 
lower  Part  is  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about 
three  Inches  long,  which  embrace  the  Stalk  with  their 
Bafe.  The  Flowers  are  colledted  in  a  fhort  thick  Spike 
on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous 
white  Colour.  This  flowers  in  June. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  difficult  to  propagate,  fo  the  beft 
Way  to  obtain  them,  is  to  take  up  their  Roots  at  a  pro¬ 
per  Seafon,  and  tranfplant  them  into  the  Gardens,  putt¬ 
ing  the  feveral  Sorts  into  different  Soils,  as  near  to  that 
in  which  they  naturally  grow  as  poflible,  and  to  leave 
the  Ground  undifturbed  ;  for  if  their  Roots  are  injured, 
the  Plants  feldom  thrive  after.  The  Management  of 
this  Plant  being  the  fame  as  for  the  Orchis ,  I  fhall 
not  repeat  it  here. 

SAVINE.  See  Juniperus. 

SAVORY.  See  Satureja. 

SAURURUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  414.  Lizards-taik 
The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  Katkin  or  Lail ;  they  have 
an  oblong  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf ,  coloured  on 
the  Side.  Lhey  have  no  Petal ,  but  have  fix  long  Hair-like 
Stamina,  placed  three  on  each  Side  oppofite ,  terminated  by 
oblong  ereCt  Summits  \  and  an  oval  Germen  with  three 
Lobes  having  no  Style,  but  is  crowned  by  three  blunt  per¬ 
manent  Stigmas.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
Berry  with  one  Cell,  inclofing  one  oval  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus's  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  three  Styles  or 
Stigmas. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  preferit  in 
-  the  Englifh  Gardens,  viz. 

Saururus  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis,  fpicis  folitariis  re¬ 
cur  vis.  Hort.  Upfal.  91.  Lizards-tail  with  Heart- fhaped 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  Angle  recurved  Spikes 
of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Serpentaria  repens ,  flcribus  fa¬ 
mines  fpicatis,  bryonice  nigra  folio  ampliore  pingui,  hir- 
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ginienfis.  Pluk.  Aim.  343.  Creeping  Snake  wort  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  fpiked  ftamineous  Flowers,  and  a  large,  fat, 
black,  briony  Leaf. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  moll  Parts  of  North 
America.  The  Root  is  fibrous  and  perennial ;  the 
Stalk  rifes  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  having  fome 
longitudinal  Furrows  the  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped 
and  fmooth  ;  they  are  about  three  Inches  long,  and 
two  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  obtufe  Points,  and 
have  feveral  longitudinal  Veins  which  join  at  the  Foot 
Stalk,  but  diverge  from  the  Mid-rib  toward  the  Borders 
in  the  Middle,  and  join  again  at  the  Point  j  thefe 
Hand  upon  Foot  Stalks  about  an  Inch  long,  which 
are  placed  alternately  on  the  Stalk.  The  Spike  of 
Flowers  comes  out  from  the  Wing  of  the  Leaves 
toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  is  taper,  and 
about  two  Inches  long  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  but 
make  little  Appearance,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
in  England.  The  Stalk  decays  in  Autumn. 

This  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake 
of  Variety,  but,  as  it  has  no  Beauty,  it  is  very  rarely 
admited  into  other  Gardens ;  it  is  propagated  by  parting 
of  the  Root,  which  may  be  performed  either  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  foon  after  the  Stalks  decay,  or  in  the  Spring, 
before  the  Roots  begin  to  fhoot ;  it  loves  a  moift  Soil 
and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  other  Plants,  which  in  the  former  Editions  of 
this  Work  were  placed  in  this  Genus,  are  now  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Genus  of  Piper. 

SAXIFRAGA.  Tourn.  Infi >  R.  H.  252.  tab.  129. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  494.  [fo  called,  q.  Saxa  Stones,  and 
frangens ,  Lat.  breaking,  becaufe,  as  Bauhinus  fays,  the 
Juice  of  it  being  drank,  breaks  the  Stone  in  the  Reins 
and  Bladder,  but  the  Truth  of  it  is  doubted.  Others 
derive  it  from  its  growing  on  ftony  Mountains,  as 
growing  out  of  the  Clefts  of  the  Stones.  1  Saxifrage. 

The  Characters  are, 

2 "he  Flower  hath  a  Jhort  permanent  acute  Empalement 
cf  one  Leaf  cut  into  five  Paris  -,  it  has  five  plain  Petals 
which  are  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and  ten  Awl-Jhaped 
Stamina ,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits ,  with  a  roundijh 
acute-pointed  Germen  fiting  upon  two  Styles  crowned  by 
obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
Capfule  with  two  Horns  opening  between  their  Tops ,  and 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Se&ion 
of  Tournefort’s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  for 
the  moft  part  with  two  Capfules.  Dr.  Limans  places  it 
in  the  fecond  Se&ion  of  his  tenth  Clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants ,  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  two 
Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Saxifraga  folds  caulinis  reniformibus  lob  at  is,  caide  \ 
ramofo ,  r  a  dice  gramdata.  Hort.  Cliff.  \6y.  Saxifrage 
with  Leaves  upon  the  Stalks  which  are  Kidney-fhaped, 
and  have  Lobes,  a  branching  Stalk,  and  Roots  like 
Grains  of  Corn.  This  is  the  Saxifraga  rotundifolia , 
alba.  C.  B.  P.  339.  Round-leaved  white  Saxifrage. 

2.  Saxifraga  foliis  radicatis  aggregatis  lingulatis , 
cartilagineo-ferratis,  caule  ramofo.  Saxifrage  with  Tongue- 
ihaped  Leaves  at  the  Root  which  are  joined  together, 
and  have  cartilaginous  Saws,  and  a  branching  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Saxifraga  folio  fedi  angufliore,  ferrate.  Tourn. 
Infi.  R.  H.  252.  Saxifrage  with  a  narrow  Houfeleek 
Leaf  which  is  fawed  on  its  Edges. 

3.  Saxifraga  foliis  radicatis  aggregatis  cuneif omni¬ 
bus  cartilagineo-ferratis ,  caule  paniculato.  Saxifrage  with 
the  lower  Leaves  Wedge-fhaped  and  joined  together, 
with  Edges  having  cartilaginous  Saws,  and  a  panicu- 
iated  Stalk.  This  is  the  Saxifraga  foliis  fubrotundis 
Jerratis.  Tourn.  Infi.  252.  Saxifrage /with  roundilh 
fawed  Leaves. 

4.  Saxifraga  foliis  radicatis  aggregatis  lingulatis , 
cartilagineo-ferratis,  caule  pyramidal 0.  Saxifrage  with 
the  lower  Leaves  joined  together,  which  are  Tongue- 
flhaped,  and  have  cartilaginous  Saws,  and  a  pyrami¬ 
dal  Stalk.  This  is  the  Saxifraga  montana ,  pyramidata , 
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fdw  long, ore.  tourn.  Inft.  R.  //.  253.  Mountain  pvra 
midal  Saxifrage  with  a  longer  Leaf.  ; 

5.  Saxifraga  joliis  caulinis  dentatis  reniformibus  be- 
tiolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  403.  Saxifrage  with  Kidney- 
lhaped^  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  which  are  indented,  and 
have  hoot  Stalks.  1  his  is  the  Geum  rotundifolium  majus 
Tourn.  Infi.  251.  Greater  round-leaved  Kidneywort. 

6.  Saxifraga  foliis  reniformibus  dentatis ,  caule  nudt 
paniculato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  401.  Saxifrage  with  indented 
Kidney-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  naked  paniculated  Stalk 
I  his  is  the  Geum  folio  circinato ,  pifiillo  fioris  pallido 
Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  2 51.  Round-leaved  Kidneywor! 
with  a  pale  Pointal  to  the  Flower. 

7.  Saxifraga  foliis  obovatis  dentatis  petiolatis,  caule 
nudo  paniculato .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  491.  Saxifrage  with 
oblong,  oval,  indented  Leaves  having  Foot°Stalks 
and  a  naked  paniculated  Stalk.  This  is  the  Geum  folio 
fubrotundo  major e,  pifiillo  fioris  rubro.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  tf : 
2 51*  Greater  roundilh-leaved  Kidneywort,  with  a 
red  Pointal  to  the  Flower,  commonly  called  Londcn> 
Pride  or  None-fo-pretty. 

8.  Saxifraga  foliis  lanceolatis  denticulatis,  caule 
nudo  paniculato,  fioribus  fubcapitatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  200, 
Saxifrage  with  Spear-fhaped  indented  Leaves,  a  naked 
paniculated  Stalk,  and  Flowers  collected  in  Heads. ( 
This  is  the  Saxifraga  Penfylvanica,  floribus  mufeofis  race - 
mofis.  Hort.  Elth.  337.  Saxifrage  of  Penfylvania  with 
branching  mofly  Flowers. 

9.  Saxifraga  foliis  obovatis  crenatis  fubfeffilibus , 
caule  nudo,  floribus  congeftis.  Lin.  Sfr.  Plant.  40 1 .  Saxi¬ 
frage  with  oblong,  oval,  crenated  Leaves  fiting  clafe ' 
to  the  Root,  a  naked  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in' 
dole  Bunches.  This  is  the  Saxifraga  foliis  oblongo-ro - 
tundis  dentatis,  floribus  compacts.  Raii  Syn.  3.  354. 
Saxifrage  with  oblong,  round,  indented  Leaves,  and 
compact  Flowers. 

10.  Saxifrag a  foliis  caulinis  linearibus  alternis  cilia- 
tis,  radicalibus  aggregatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  402.  Saxi¬ 
frage  with  linear  Leaves  on  the  Stalk  which  are  fet 
with  fine  Hairs,  and  are  alternate,  and  thofe  at  the 
Root  joined  together,  i  his  is  the  Geum  anguftifolium 
autumnale ,  fiore  luteo guttato.  Tourn.  Infi.  252.  Narrow¬ 
leaved  autumnal  Kidneywort  with  a  yellow  fpoted  Flower. 

11.  Saxifraga  foliis  caulinis  evatis  oppofitis  imbri- 
catis,  fummis  ciliatis.  Flor.  Suec.  359-  Saxifrage  with 
oval  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  which  are  oppofite,  and  lie 
over  each  other,  and  upper  Leaves  having  fine  Hairs. 
This  is  the  Sedum  Alpinum  erico'ides  purpurafeens .  C.  B.  P . 
284.  Alpine  purplifh  Houfeleek  like  Heath. 

12.  Saxifraga  foliis  caulinis  linearibus  integris  trifi- 
difve,  ftolonibus  procumbentibus ,  caule  ereblo  nudiufcido. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  405.  Saxifrage  with  linear  Leaves  on 
the  Stalks  which  are  entire  or  trifid,  trailing  Side  Shoots, 
and  ereeft  Stalks  which  are  almoft  naked.  This  is  the  Saxi¬ 
fraga  mufeofa  trifido  folio.  Tourn.  Infi.  252.  Mofly  Saxi¬ 
frage  with  a  trifid  Leaf,  or  Mountain  Sea-green  with 
jaged  Leaves,  commonly  called  Ladies  Cufhion. 

There  are  many  more  Species  of  this  Genus  than  are  ’ 
here  enumerated,  fome  of  which  grow  naturally  in 
Great-Britain  ;  but,  as  they  are  very  rarely  admited  into 
Gardens,  it  would  be  needlels  to  mention  them  in  this 
Work. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  white  Saxifrage,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  Meadows  in  moft  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  like  Grains  of  Corn, 
of  a  redifh  Colour  without,  from  which  arife  Kidney- 
fhaped  hairy  Leaves  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks.  L  he  Stalks  are  thick,  a  Foot  high,  hairy,  and 
furrowed  on  two  Sides  ;  thefe  branch  out  from  the 
Bottom,  and  have  a  few  fmall  Leaves  like  thole  below, 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  terminate,  the 
Stalk,  growing  in  fmall  Clufters ;  they  have  five  final! 
white  Petals  inclofing  ten  Stamina  and  the  two  Styles. 

It  flowers  in  April :  The  Roots  and  Leaves  of  this 
‘Plant  are  ufed  in  Medicine. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  which  was  found  wild  by 
Mr.  Jofeph  Blind ,  Garde  her  at  Barns ,  who  tranfplanted 
it  into  his  Garden,  and  afterward  diftributed  it  to  feveral 
curious  Perfons,  fince  which  Time  it  hath  been  multi¬ 
plied 
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plied  fo  much,  as  to  become  a  very  common  Plant  in 
moft  Gardens  near  London ,  where  it  is  commonly 
planted  in  Pots  to  adorn  Court  Yards,  (Ac.  in  the 
Spring,  and  is  very  ornamental  at  that  Seafon  irt  the 
Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  are  fent 
forth  from  the  old  Roots  in  great  Plenty.  The  belt 
Seafon  for  tranfplanting  them  is  in  July,  after  their 
Leaves  are  decayed,  when  they  muft  be  put  into  frefli 
undunged  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  until  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  but  in  Winter  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  Sun, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  flower  fomewhat  earlier  in 
the  Spring.  In  April  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and,  if 
they  are  in  large  1  ufts,  will  at  that  Time  make  a  very 
handfome  Appearance,  for  which  Reafon  moft  People 
fuffer  them  to  remain  three  or  four  Years  unremoved, 
and,  when  they  are  tranfplanted,  always  plant  them 
in  Bunches,  that  they  may  produce  a  greater  Number 
of  Flowers.  If  thefe  Plants  are  put  into  the  full 
Ground,  they  muft  have  a  fhady  Situation,  otherwife 
they  will  not  thrive. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  fibrous  Root.  The  Leaves  grow 
round  in  circular  Heads,  embracing  each  other  at 
their  Bafe,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  common 
Houfleek ;  they  are  Tongue-fhaped,  about  two  Inches 
long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  rounded  at  their 
Points,  and  have  a  white  cartilaginous  fawed  Border. 
The  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high  ;  it  is  of  a  purplifh 
Colour,  a  little  hairy,  and  fends  out  feveral  horizontal 
Branches  the  whole  Length.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are 
white,  and  have  feveral  fmall  red  Spots  on  the  Infide. 
This  flowers  in  June. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  are  fent 
out  in  Plenty  ;  they  may  be  taken  off  at  almoft  any 
Seafon  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  and  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  very  dry  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  gathered  into  circular  Heads 
like  the  former,  but  are  not  more  than  half  an  Inch 
long,  and  are  Wedge-fhaped,  the  upper  Part  being 
broad  and  rounded,  but  they  diminifh  all  the  Way  to 
their  Bafe,  where  they  are  narrow ;  their  Borders  are 
edged  and  indented  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  of 
the  former.  The  Stalk,  in  the  Places  where  the  Plant 
grows  naturally,  fe-dorn  rifes  more  than  fix  Inches 
high,  but,  when  tranfplanted  into  Gardens,  is  often 
more  than  a  Foot  ;  thefe  have  fmall  Leaves  fiting 
clofe  to  them  their  whole  Length.  The  Flowers  are 
difpofed  in  loofe  Panicles  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ; 
they  are  white  and  fpoted  with  red.  This  Sort  flowers 
in  June ,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  former. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains 
in  Italy.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  gathered  into  circular 
Heads  like  thofe  of  the  two  former;  thefe  are  two  Inches 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad ;  they  are  Tongue- 
fhaped,  rounded  at  their  Points,  and  have  cartilagi¬ 
nous  fawed  Borders.  The  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  branching  out  near  the  Ground,  forming 
a  natural  Pyramid  to  the  Top  •,  the  Flowers  have  five 
Wedge-fhaped  Petals  which  fpread  afunder  ;  they  are 
white,  and  have  ten  Stamina  placed  circularly  the 
Length  of  the  Tube,  terminated  by  roundifh  purple 
Summits.  It  flowers  in  June.  When  thefe  Plants  are 
ftrong,  they  produce  very  large  Pyramids  of  Flowers, 
which  make  a  fine  Appearance,  fo  are  very  orna¬ 
mental  for  Halls,  or  to  place  in  Chimneys,  where, 
being  kept  in  the  Shade,  and  fcreened  from  Winds 
and  Rains,  they  will  continue  in  Beauty  much  longer, 
than  if  kept  in  the  open  Air. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Offsets,  which 
are  put  out  from  the  Side  of  the  old  Plants  in  Plenty. 
Thele  are  ufually  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
light  Earth,  and  in  the  Summer  Seafon  placed  in  the 
Shade,  but  in  the  Winter  it  fhould  be  expofed  to  the 
Sun,  and  all  the  Offsets  fhould  be  taken  off,  leaving 
the  Plant  Angle,  which  will  caufe  it  to  produce  a  much 
ftronger  Stem  for  flowering,  for  where  there  are  Offsets 
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about  the  old  Plant,  they  exhauft  the  Nourifhment 
from  it,  whereby  it  is  rendered  much  weaker.  Thefe 
Offsets  muft  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Halfpenny 
Pot,  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  in  order  to  fucceed  the 
older  Plants,  which  generally  perifh  after  flowering  ; 
thefe  Offsets  will  produce  Flowers  the  fecond  Year,  fo 
that  there  fhould  be  annually  fome  of  them  planted  to 
fucceed  the  others. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian 
Mountains ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root.  The  Stalk 
is  ered,  about  a  Foot  high,  channeled  and  hairy  ;  it 
is  garnifhed  with  Kidney-fhaped  Leaves  which  are 
fharply  indented,  and  puts  out  a  few  (lender  Foot 
Stalks  from  the  Side  toward  the  upper  Part ;  thefe  and 
alfo  the  principal  Stalks  are  terminated  by  fmall  Clu¬ 
fters  with  Flowers  marked  with  feveral  red  Spots. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  May :  It  is  propagated  by  parting 
of  the  Roots ;  the  beft  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn, 
that  the  Plants  may  have  good  Roots  before  the  drv 
Weather  in  the  Spring.  It  loves  a  fhady  Situation 
and  a  loamy  Soil. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenean  Mountains.  The  Root  is  fibrous  and  peren¬ 
nial  ;  the  Leaves  are  thick,  Kidney-fhaped,  and  cre- 
nated  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on 
their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under,  Handing 
upon  long  thick  hairy  Foot  Stalks  thefe  branch  out  into 
a  Panicle,  which  fuftains  feveral  fmall  white  Flowers 
marked  with  red  Spots ;  the  Stamina  of  this  Sort  are 
longer  than  the  Petals.  It  flowers  in  June.  This  Sort 
propagates  very  faft  by  Offsets,  which  fhould  be  taken 
off  in  Autumn,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where 
they  will  thrive  faft  enough. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  known  by  the  Titles  of  London 
Pride  or  None-fo-pretty ;  it  grows  naturally  on  the 
Alps ,  and  alfo  in  great  Plenty  upon  a  Mountain  called 
Mangerton ,  in  the  County  of  Kerry  in  Ireland.  The 
Roots  of  this  are  perennial ;  the  Leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  and  placed  circularly  at  Bottom ;  they  have 
broad,  flat,  furrowed  Foot  Stalks  near  two  Inches 
long ;  they  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  Edges,  which 
are  white ;  the  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  is  of  a 
purple  Colour,  ftiff,  flender,  and  hairy ;  it  fends  out 
from  the  Side  on  the  upper  Part  feveral  fhort  Foot 
Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  white  Flowers  fpoted 
with  red  •,  the  Stamina  are  longer  than  the  Petals  of 
the  Flower,  as  are  alfo  the  two  Styles ;  thefe  have 
red  Stigmas.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  former ;  it  loves  a  fhady 
Situation. 

The  eighth  Sort  growS  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  is  a  perennial  Plant  with  a  fibrous  Root,  from 
which  arife  feveral  Leaves  which  are  Spear- fhaped  i 
they  are  feven  or  eight  Inches  long,  and  two  broad 
toward  the  Top,  having  feveral  fmall  Indentures  ont 
their  Edges ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  thick 
Confiftence,  fpreading  near  the  Ground.  The  Stalk 
rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  is  naked,  and  branches 
at  the  Top  in  Form  of  a  Panicle,  fuftaining  very 
fmall  herbaceous  Flowers,  which  are  collected  into 
fmall  Heads.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Root ;  the  beft  Time 
is  in  Autumn  ;  it  loves  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situ¬ 
ation,  and  is  never  injured  by  Cold. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  fome  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Wales ;  this  hath  a  fibrous  perennial  Root* 
from  which  come  out  oblong,  roundifh,  indented 
Leaves ;  they  are  near  two  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  broad,  deeply  indented,  or  rather  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Root.  The  Stalk 
rifes  about  five  Inches  high  ;  it  is  naked,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  clofe  compad  Clufter  of  white  Flowers ; 
thefe  appear  in  July ,  and,  if  they  are  in  a  lhady  Situ¬ 
ation,  will  continue  almoft  a  Month.  This  Plant  muft 
have  a  fhady  Situation  and  a  loamy  Soil,  otherwife  it 
will  not  thrive; 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Aujlrian 
Mountains  ;  it  has  alfo  been  found  growing  in  Plenty 
on  Knotsford  More  in  Chejhire  ;  this  is  a  perennial  Plant* 
The  Leaves  are  gathered  in  Clufters  at  the  Bottom ; 

i 2  C  they 
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they  are  Spear-fhaped,  about  two  Inches  long,  and  half 
an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at 
both  Ends  •,  the  Stalk  riles  about  fix  Inches  high,  and 
is  garnilhed  with  narrow  Leaves  the  whole  Length, 
which  are  placed  alternately,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk  •,  they  have  five  yellowifh  Petals  which 
fpread  open,  and  have  feveral  red  Spots  on  their  Infide. 
This  Plant  flowers  in  Auguft.  It  is  difficult  to  propagate 
in  Gardens,  for  it  naturally  grows  upon  Bogs,  l'o  that 
unlefs  it  is  planted  in  Inch  loofe  roten  Earth,  and  kept 
conftantly  moift,  it  will  not  thrive. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  and  Helvetian  Mountains,  as  alfo  upon  Inglebo- 
rough  Hill  in  Torkjkire ,  Snowden  in  Wales ,  and  other 
high  Places  in  the  North  of  England  •,  this  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  trail  upon  the  Ground,  and 
are  feldom  more  than  two  Inches  long  •,  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves  Handing  oppofite,  which 
lie  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh  ;  they  are  of 
a  brown  green  Colour,  and  have  a  Refemblance  of 
Heath.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  pretty  large,  and  of  a  deep  blue, 
fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance  during  their  Continuance, 
which  is  great  Part  of  March ,  and  the  Begining  of 
April. 

This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  ;  the 
bell  Time  for  doing  it  is  in  Autumn  :  It  mult  have  a 
ihady  Situation  and  a  moift  Soil,  otherwife  it  will  not 
thrive  in  Gardens. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps , 
Pyrenees ,  and  Helvetian  Mountains  ;  it  is  alfo  found 
growing  plentifully  on  Ingleborough  Hill  in  Torkjhire , 
Snowden  in  Wales,  and  fome  other  Places  in  the  North  ; 
this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  whofe  Branches  fpread  flat 
upon  the  Ground,  and  put  out  Roots  at  their  Joints  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fine  foft  Leaves  like  Mofs, 
fome  of  which  are  entire,  and  others  cut  into  three 
Points.  JThe  Branches  join  fo  clofe  together,  as  to 
form  a  foft  round i(h  Bunch  like  a  Pillow  or  Cufhion, 
from  whence  fome  have  given  it  the  Appellation  of 
Ladies  Cufhion ;  the  Stalks  rife  three  or  four  Inches 
high  ;  they  are  flender,  eretft,  and  have  two  or  three 
fmall  Leaves,  fome  are  entire,  and  others  trifid  ;  they 
are  of  a  bright  green  Colour,  and  foft  to  the  Touch  ; 
the  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Bunches  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  dirty  Colour,  fo  make 
no  great  Appearance  ;  thefe  come  out  in  June. 

.  This  Sort  propagates  faft  enough  by  its  trailing 
Branches,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a  moift  Soil  and  a 
Ihady  Situation,  but  it  will  not  thrive  in  dry  Ground, 
or  where  it  is  much  expofed  to  the  Sun.  The  beft 
Time  to  remove  any  of  thefe  Plants  is  in  Autumn, 
that  they  may  have  the  Benefit  of  the  Winter’s  Rain 
to  eftablifh  them  well  before  the  dry  Weather  of 
the  Spring  comes  on,  for  when  they  are  planted  late, 
they  are  very  fubjedt  to  die,  unlefs  they  are  fupplied 
with  Water,  and  they  feldom  make  any  Figure  the 
fir  ft  Year.  1  ° 

SCABIOSA.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  463.  Tab.  263  G? 
264.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  108.  [fo  called  from  Scabies , 
Lat.  a  Scab,  becaufe  this  Plant  is  faid  to  heal  the 
Scab.}  Scabious. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

Fhe  common  Empalement  is  compofed  of  many  Leaves ,  is 
fpreading ,  containing  many  Flowers  ;  it  has  feveral  Series 
of  Leaves  furrounding  the  Receptacle  upon  which  they  fit  j 
the  inner  are  gradually  fmaller.  The  Flowers  have  a 
double  Empalement,  and  Jit  upon  the  Germen  \  the  outer  is 
fhort ,  membranaceous ,  folded ,  and  permanent ;  the  inner  is 
divided  into  five  Awl-fh'aped  Capillary,  -Segments.  Phe  Flo¬ 
rets  have  one  ere  hi  tubulous  Petal  cut  into  four  or  five  Parts 
at  the  Brim  they  have  four  weak  Awl-Jhaped  Hair-like 
Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  profirate  Summits.  Phe 
Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Receptacle  of  the  Florets 
fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma \ 
which  is  obliquely  indented ;  it  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
oval  Seed  fining  in  the  common  Empalement ,  and  crowned 
by  the  Cup  of  the  Flower. 
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This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Seflion 
of  Pournefort’ s  twelfth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  flofculous  Flowers  cut  into  many  unequal  Segments ,  and 
fitting  upon  a  proper  Empalement.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it 
in  the  firft  Sedtion  of  his  fourth  Clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants ,  whofe  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  one 
Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sc  a  bios  a  corollulis  quadrifidis  r  a  diantibus,  caule 
hifpido.  Hort.  Cliff.  31.  Scabious  with  quadrifid  radi¬ 
ated  Florets,  and  a  rough  hairy  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Scabiofa  pratenfis  hirfuta,  qua  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  2 69. 
Hairy  Meadow  Scabious  of  the  Shops. 

2.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifidis  aqualibus,  caule  I 
fimplici ,  ramis  approximate ,  foliis  lanceclato-ovatis.  Hort. } 
Cliff.  30.  Scabious  with  quadrifid  Florets  which  are] 
equal,  a  fingle  Stalk,  and  Branches  growing  near,  ] 
with  Spear-fhaped  oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Scabiofa  1 
integrifolia ,  glabra ,  radice pramorsd.  H.L.B.  Scabious'! 
with  an  entire  fmooth  Leaf,  and  a  biten  Root. 

3.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifidis  aqualibus ,  fquamis  \ 
calycinis  ovatis  obtufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  98.  Scabious  with  i 
quadrifid  Florets  which  are  equal,  and  the  Scales  of] 
the  Empalement  oval  and  obtufe.  This  is  the  Scabiofa 
alt  iff ma  annua,  foliis  agrimonies  nonnihil  fimilibus.  H.  L.  B. 
Talleft  annual  Scabious  with  Leaves  not  unlike  Agri¬ 
mony. 

4.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifidis  fiftulofis  aqualibus, 
fquamis  calycinis  acutis,  caule  paniculate ,  foliis  rigidis  ' 
pinnatifidis.  Scabious  with  quadrifid  fiftulous  Florets  ‘ 
which  are  equal,  acute  Scales  to  the  Empalement,  a 
paniculate*!  Stalk,  and  ftiflr  Wing-pointed  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Scabiofa  annua  fifiulofa ,  centauroides.  H.  Cath.  \ 
Annual  fiftulous  Scabious  refembling  the  greater  Cen- 
tuary. 

5.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifidis  aqualibus,  fiamini- 
bus  longioribus,  fquamis  calycinis  acutis ,  foliis  radicalibus 
lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  caulinis  divifis.  Scabious  •  with 
quadrifid  equal  Florets,  longer  Stamina,  acute  Scales 
to  the  Empalement,  and  the  lower  Leaves  Spear- 
fhaped  and  entire,  but  thofe  on  the  Stalks  divided. 
This  is  the  Scabiofa  montana  glabra ,  foliis  fcabiofa  vul¬ 
garis.  C.  B.  P.  270.  Smooth  Mountain  Scabious  with 
Leaves  like  the  common  Sort. 

6.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifidis  r  a  diantibus,  caule 
hifpido,  foliis  lanceolatis  pinnatifidis ,  folio lis  imbricatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  99.  Scabious  with  radiated  quadrifid  1 
Florets,  a  rough  hairy  Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  Wing- 
pointed  Leaves  with  Lobes  fet  over  each  other  in  the 
Manner  of  Tiles.  This  is  the  Scabiofa  altiffma  fegetum. 
Priiimf.  Rail  Hi  ft.  app.  236.  The  talleft  Corn  Scabious. 

7.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifidis  aqualibus,  calyci- 
bus  fquamofis  nitidis  obtufis,  caule  dichotomo,  foliis  pinna¬ 
tifidis.  Scabious  with  equal  quadrifid  Florets,  neat 
fcaly  Empalements  which  are  obtufe,  a  Stalk  divided 
by  Pairs,  and  Wing-pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  d 
Scabiofa  fruticans  angujlifoha.  C.  B.  P.  270.  Narrow¬ 
leaved  fhrubby  Scabious. 

8.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quadrifidis  radiantibus,  caule 
fimplici,  foliis  linearibus  tomentojis *  Scabious  with 
radiated  quadrifid  Florets,  a  fingle  Stalk,  and  linear 
woolly  Leaves.  This  is  the  Scabiofa  argentea  angufti- 
folia.  C.  B.  P.  271.  Silvery  narrow-leaved  Scabious. 

9.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefidis  <e qualibus,  caule 
erebio  hifpido ,  foliis  lanceolatis  deniiculatis  hirfutis ,  femi -  1 
amplexicaulibus.  Scabious  with  equal  quinquefid  Florets, 
an  eredt  Stalk  which  is  rough  and  hairy,  and  Spear- 
fhaped  hairy  Leaves  which  are  fomewhat  indented,  and 
half  embrace  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Scabiofa  virga 
paftoris  folio.  C.  B.  P.  270.  Scabious  with  a  Shepherd’s 
Rod  Leaf. 

10.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefidis,  foliis  pinnatis 
ferratis,  receptaculis  fiorum  globofis.  Scabious  with  quin¬ 
quefid  Florets,  winged  fawed  Leaves,  and  globular  j 
Receptacles  to  the  Flowe'r,  This  is  the  Scabiofa  Alpina 
foliis  centawii  majoris.  C.  B.  P.  270.  Alpine  Scabious 
with  Leaves  like  thefe  of  the  greater  Centaury. 

11.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefidis  radiantibus,  foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  caule  fuffruticofo.  Scabious 
with  radiated  quinqwefid  Florets,  linear,  Spear-fhaped, 

entire; 
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entire  Leaves,  and  an  under  Shrub  Stalk.  This  is  the 
'Scabiofa  frutefcens,  foliis  leucoiihorterjis.  H.  Catb.  Shrub¬ 
by  Scabious  with  a  Stock  Gilliflower  Leaf. 

12.  Sc  a  b  i  os  a  corollulis  quinquefidis ,  foliis  lanceolatis 
rn bintegerrimis .  Hort.  Cliff.  31.  Scabious  with  quinque- 
hd  Florets,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  almoft 
entire.  This  is  the  Scabiofa  Jiellata ,  folio  non  diffeblo. 
Z  B.  P-  271.  Starry  Scabious  with  an  undivided  Leaf. 

13.  Sc  a  bios  a  corollulis  quinquefidis  radiant  thus ,  foliis 
Yipinnatis  linear ibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  101.  Scabious  with 
‘adiated  quinquefid  Florets,  and  linear  doubly-winged 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Scabiofa  mullifido  folio ,  fore  fia- 
ffcente.  C.  B.  P.  270.  Scabious  with  a  many-pointed 
Leaf  and  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

14.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefidis ,  foliis  pinnatis , 
'aciniis  lanceolatis ,  pedunculis  nudis  Ixvibus  longiffimis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  190.  Scabious  with  quinquifid  Florets, 
ringed  Leaves  having  Spear-fhaped  Segments,  and 
ong,  naked,  fmooth  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Scabiofa 
J rientalis  argent ea ,  foliis  inferioribus  incifis.  T burn.  Cor. 
14.  Silvery  Eaftern  Scabious,  whofe  lower  Leaves  are 
:ut. 

15.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefidis,  foliis  diffefl is,  re- 
•eptaculis  flonim  fubulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  3 1 .  Scabious  with 
ive-pointed  Florets,  cut  Leaves,  and  Awl-fhaped  Re- 
:eptacles  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Scabiofa  per egrina, 
apitulo  oblongo  nigricante.  C.  B.  P.  270.  Foreign  Sca- 
lious  with  an  oblong  Head  and  black  Flowers'. 

16.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefidis,  foliis  dffeftis,  re- 
eptaculis  fiorum  fubrotundis.  Hort.  Cliff.  3  r .  Scabious 
nth  five-pointed  Florets,  cut  Leaves,  and  roundilh 
Receptacles  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Scabiofa  Ael¬ 
ita  folio  ladniato  major.  C.  B.  P.  271.  Greater  ftarry 
Icabious  with  a  cut  Leaf. 

17.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefidis,  foliis  inferioribus 
itegris  crenatis,  caulinis  incifo-crenatis ,  caule  fruticofo. 
Icabious  with  five-pointed  Florets,  the  lower  Leaves 
ntire  and  crenated,  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  bluntly  cut, 
nd  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Scabiofa  African  a  fru- 
fcens.  Par.  Bat.  219.  Shrubby  African  Scabious. 

18.  Scabiosa  corollulis  quinquefidis,  foliis  inferioribus 
nnatis ,  caulinis  duplicato-pinnatis ,  caule  fruticofo  hir- 
ito.  Scabious  with  five-pointed  Florets,  the  under 
.eaves  crenated,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  doubly-winged, 
nd  a  Ihrubby  hairy  Stalk.  This  is  the  Scabiofa  Afri- 
ina  frutefcens,  maxima ,  foliis  tenuiffime  incifis.  Boerh. 
nd.  alt.  1.  128.  Greateft  Ihrubby  African  Scabious, 
nth  Leaves  very  (lightly  cut. 

19.  Scabiosa  corollulis  multifidis ,  calycibus  fiorum 
mgioribus,  caule  ramofo  foliis  diffebiis.  Scabious  with 
lany -pointed  Florets,  longer  Empalements  to  the 
dowers,  a  branching  Stalk,  and  cut  Leaves.  This  is 
he  Scabiofa  Orientalis  flellata,  foliis  variis  ficre  cameo , 
’miflofculis  fiorum  fimbriatis.  Edit,  prior.  Eaftern  ftarry 
icabious,  with  various  Leaves,  a  Flefh-coloured  Flow- 
r,  and  the  half  Florets  fringed. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Fields  in  divers 
’arts  of  England ;  this  hath  a  ftrong,  thick,  fibrous 
Root,  which  runs  deep  into  the  Ground,  fending  out 
lany  branching  Stalks,  which  rife  near  three  Feet  high  •, 
he  lower  Leaves  are  fometimes  almofi  entire,  and  at 
thers  they  are  cut  into  many  Segments  almoit  to  the 
/lid-rib ;  they  are  feven  or  eight  Inches  long,  and 
rom  three  to  four  broad  in  the  Middle,  hairy,  and  fit 
lofe  to  the  Root.  The  Stalks  are  covered  with  (tiff 
irickly  Hairs,  and  garnifhed  with  fmaller  Leaves  at 
ach  Joint,  which  are  cut  into  narrow  Segments  almoft 
0  the  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers  are  produced  upon  na- 
ed  Foot  Stalks  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  thefe  have 

double  Empalement  which  is  hairy,  and  are  com- 
ofed  of  feveral  tubulous  Florets,  cut  into  four  Points 
t  the  Top,  each  having  a  particular  Empalement,  reft- 
ig  upon  the  common  Placenta.  The  Florets  round 
he  Border  are  larger  and  deeper  cut,  than  thofe  which 
ornpofe  the  Difk  or  Middle,  their  outer  Segments  be- 
ig  much  longer  than  the  two  Side  ones,  and  thofe  are 
inger  than  the  inner  Segment ;  they  have  four  weak 
tamina,  which  foon  (brink  after  the  Flowers  open.  In 
ae  Center  is  fituated  a  Style,  which  is  longer  than  the 
'loret,  terminated  by  a  roundilh  Stigma.  The  Flowers 
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are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  have  a  ftrong  faint 
Odour;  they  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Stalks  decay,  to 
the  Root  every  Autumn.  This  is  the  Sort  intended  by 
the  College  of  Phyficians  for  medicinal  Ufe,  under 
the  Title  of  Scabiofa. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Woods  and 
Failures  in  mod  Parts  of  England,  and  is  direfted  by 
the  College  of  Phyficians  to  be  ufed,  under  the  Title 
of  Morfus  Diaboli,  or  Devil’s  Bit ;  this  hath  a  (hort 
Tap  Root,  which  appears  as  if  the  End  of  it  were  biten 
or  cut  off,  from  whence  it  had  the  Titles  of  Succifa, 
and  Morfus  Diaboli.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  and  fmooth ;  they  are  four  Inches  long,  and 
two  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each 
End  ;  the  Stalks  are  fingle,  about  two  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  two  L.eaves  at  each  Joint,  fhaped  like  thofe 
below,  but  are  fmaller;  they  generally  fend  out  two 
(hort  Foot  Stalks  from  their  upper  Joint  (landing  op- 
pofite,  which  are  each  terminated  by  one  fmall  blue 
Flower,  as  is  alfo  the  principal  Stalk  with  one  larger. 
Thefe  are  conftrudled  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  former, 
and  appear  in  Augufi.  As  thefe  Plants  are  to  be  found 
plentifully  in  the  Fields  and  Woods,  id  they  are  feldom 
admited  into  Gardens. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Lranfylvania ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Variety ;  but  as  the  Flowers  have  little  Beauty, 
fo  it  is  rarely  allowed  a  Place  in  other  Gardens.  The 
Stalks  rife  four  or  five  Feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  hairy,  and  cut  almoft  to  the 
Mid  rib.  The  Flovyers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  purplifh 
Colour,  and  appear  in  July  ;  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  when,  if  they  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants- 
will  come  up  without  Care;  if  thefe  are  thined  and 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  it  is  all  the  Culture  they 
require. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal-,  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  the  Stalk  is  (lift,  and  fifes 
upward  of  three  Feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  Top  into 
feveral  Branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  naked 
Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftaining  one'  fmall,  pale,  purplifh. 
Flower,  compofed  of  many  Florets  ;  the  Leaves  are 
(lift,  and  cut  into  many  winged  Points.  It  flowers  and 
feeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  fifth  Sort  growrs  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and 
Apennines-,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
come  out  many  entire,  fmooth,  Spear-draped  Leaves ; 
the  Stalk  is  Angle,  fending  out  two  (hort  naked  Fpot 
Stalks  from  the  upper  Joint;  the  Leaves  upon  the 
Stalks  are  cut  pretty  deeply  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  are  nearly  of  the  dune  Size  and  Form  with  thofe 
of  the  firft  Sort';  it  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,:  and 
will  thrive  in  a  (hady  moift  Border,-  requiring  no  other 
Care  but  to  keep  the  Ground  clean,  and  allow  them 
Room  to  fpread.  .  ; 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a.  biennial  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  fome  Parts  of  Italy.,  and  alfo  in  Ear  Vary.  It 
rifts  with  a  ftrong  branching  Stalk,  four  or  five  Feet 
high,  clofely  armed  with  ftiff  prickly  Hairs  ;  the  lower 
Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  about  feven  Inches  long,  and 
near  four  broad  in  the  Middle,  cut  deeply  on  the  Sides 
in  winged  Points  ;  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  are  more- en¬ 
tire,  fome  of  them  are  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges,, 
and  thole  at  the  Top  are  linear  and  entire.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  grow  from  the  Sides  and  at  the  Top  Of  the  Stalks, 
they  are  white,  and  each  Floret  fits  in  a  briftly  Em¬ 
palement.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn  ;  it  rifts  from  fcattered  Seeds,  and  requires 
no  Care. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ifiria  ;  this  hath, 
a  perennial  Root  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  almoft  entire, 
arid  are  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Stalk  is  ■  ftiff  and 
rifts  two  Feet  high,  dividing  into  two  upward,  which 
fpread  afunder,  and  in  the  Divifiort  arifes  a  naked  Foot 
Stalk,  which  (as  alfo  the  Side  Blanches)  are  terminated 
by  fingle  Flowers,  compofed  of  many  white  Florets, 
which  are  inclofed  in  a  fcaly  Empalement,  whofe  Scales 
are  obtufe  ;  the  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  are  Wing-pointed 
and  ftiff.  This  flowers  in  Julj,'  but  feldom  produce? 
good  Seeds  here-';  it  “is  propa^tcd  by  parting  of 
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the  Roots  in  Autumn,  and  delights  in  a  light  loamy 
Soil. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Mountains 
in  Italy ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife 
three  Or  four  Stalks,  whofe  lower  Parts  are  garnifhed 
with  linear  Leaves  about  four  Inches  long,  and  the 
eighth  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  filvery  Colour,  ending 
in° acute  Points :  The  upper  Parr  of  the  Stalk  is  na¬ 
ked  for  fist  or  feven  Inches  in  Length,  fuftaining  at  the 
Top  one  pale  blue  Flower,  made  up  of  feveral  four- 
pointed  Florets.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July ,  but  does 
not  produce  Seeds  in  England ;  it  is  propagated  by  Slips, 
Which  fliould  be  planted  on  a  fhady  Border  the  Begin- 
ing  of  April ;  when  thefe  have  put  out  good  Roots,  they 
may  be  taken  up  with  Balls  ol  Earth,  and  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain.  This  Plant  loves  a  folt 
loamy  Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  th eAlps  ;  this  has 
a  perennial  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral  pretty  ftrong 
hairy  Stalks  near  three  Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  four  Inches  long  and 
two  broad ;  thefe  are  placed  oppofite,  and  embrace  the 
Stalks  half  round  with  their  Bafe ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
o-reen  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under  and 
hairy,  having  a  few  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  and 
endino-  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  of 
the  firft  Sort,  and  are  like  them  •,  thefe  appear  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  hardy,  and 
loves  alight  loamy  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation  ;  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  Root,  compofed  of  many  ftrong  Fibres 
which  root  deep  in  the  Ground,  from  which  arife  feve¬ 
ral  ftrong  channeled  Stalks  upward  of  four  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  four  or  five 
Pair  of  Lobes,  which  are  unequal  in  Size  and  irregu¬ 
larly  placed  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  end 
in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  naked 
Foot  Stalks  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  the  Recep¬ 
tacles  are  globular  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  whitifh  yel¬ 
low,  and  appear  the  latter  End  of  June.  The  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn.  This  may  be  propagated,  either  by 
Seeds  or  parting  of  the  Roots  ;  it  loves  a  loamy  Soil. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this 
fifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  three  Feet  high,  and  divides 
into  feveral  ligneous  knotty  Branches,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  narrow  filvery  Leaves,  four  Inches  long 
and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  which  are  entire. 
The  Flowers  ftarid  upon  very  long  naked  Foot  Stalks  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  made  up  of  many 
five-poiilted  tubulous  Florets,  of  a  fine  blue  Colour. 
Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
here.  It  is  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cutings,  which 
readily  take  Root  if  they  are  planted  in  any  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Months,  if  they  are  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  and 
duly  refrefhed  with  Water.  When  thefe  have  made 
ood  Root,  fome  of  them  may  be  planted  on  a  dry 
order  near  to  a  South  Wall,  where  they  will  live  in 
common  Winters  •,  but  as  they  are  frequently  deftroyed 
by  fevere  Froft,  fo  fome  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  Pots,  and  in  Winter  placed  under  a  common 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  protected  from  Froft,  but 
in  mild  Weather  enjoy  the  free  Air. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hath 
a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  the  fame  Height  as 
the  former,  and  divides  into  many  Branches ;  the 
Leaves  are  fhorter,  much  broader,  and  not  fo  white  as 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort  •,  the  Flowers  are  not  fo  large, 
and  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour.  This  Sort  flowers 
from  the  End  of  June  till  Autumn,  but  it  does  not  ri¬ 
pen  Seeds  in  England.  It  is  propagated  by  Slips  or 
Cutings  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  former,  and  requires 
the  fame  Treatment. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany, 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  many 
Leaves  that  fpread  near  the  Ground,  which  are  about 
five  or  fix  Inches  long,  divided  into  narrow  Segments 
to  the  Mid-rib  ;  thefe  Segments  are  cut  on  their  Edges 
into  regular  acute  Points,  like  winged  Leaves ;  the 


Stalks  rife  near  two  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
very  narrow  cut  Leaves  ;  they  divide  into  feveral  long 
Foot  Stalks,  each  being  terminated  by  ayellowifh  Flow¬ 
er,  with  radiated  Borders.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  and  will  thrive  any  where. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ; 
this  is  a  low  perennial  Plant,  with  a  branching  Stalk 
which  fpreads  wide  on  every  Side;  the  lower  Leaves 
are  cut,  but  the  upper  Leaves  are  narrow  and  entire ; 
they  are  of  a  filvery  Colour.  .  The  Flowers  are  fmall, 
of  a  pale  Colour,  and  have  no  Scent,  fo  is  only  kept 
in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake,  of  Variety.  It  is 
propagated  by  Seeds,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in 
the  open  Air. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant,  which  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Ornament.  Of  this  there  is  a  great  Variety  in 
the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  fome  of  them  are  of  aJ 
purple  approaching  to  black,  others  are  of  a  pale  pur¬ 
ple,  fome  are  red,  and  others  have  variegated  Flowers 
thefe  alfo  vary  in  the  Shape  of  their  Leaves,  fome  of 
them  having  finer  cut  Leaves  than  others  ;  and  fbme-i 
times  from  the  Side  of  the  Flower  Cup,  there  comes; 
out  many  flenderFoot  Stalks,  fuftaining  fmall  Flowers 
in  like  Manner  as  the  Flen  and  Chicken  Daifies  ;  but 
as  thefe  are  accidental  Varieties  which  come  from  the 
fame  Seeds,  fo  they  need  not  be  particularly  enumerated 
here. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  very  fiveet,  and  continue' 
a  long  Time.  The  Plants  are  propagated  by  fowing 
of  their  Seeds,  the  beft  Time  for  which  is  about  the 
latter  End  of  May  or  the  Begining  of  June,  that  the, 
Plants  may  get  Strength  before  Winter  ;  for  if  they  are; 
fown  too  early  in  the  Spring,  they  will  flower  the  Au¬ 
tumn  following ;  and  the  Winter  coming  bn  foon,  will 
prevent  their  ripening  Seeds  ;  befides,  there  will  be 
fewer  Flowers  upon  thofe,  than  if  they  had  remained 
ftrong  Plants  through  the  Winter,  and  had  fent  forth 
their  Flower  Stems  in  Spring ;  for  thefe  wall  branch 
out  on  every  Side,  and  produce  a  prodigious  Number 
of  Flowers,  and  continue  a  Succeffion  of  them  on  the 
fame  Plants  from  June  to  September,  and  produce  good 
Seeds  in  Plenty. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fown  upon  a 
fhady  Border  of  frefh  Earth  (for  if  they  are  fown  upon  a 
Place  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  few  of  them  will  grow.)  When  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
other  Beds  or  Borders  of  frefh  Earth,  obferving  to  wa¬ 
ter  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after, 
which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds  till  Michaelmas,  when  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  Middle  of  the  Borders  in  the  Plea- J 
fure  Garden,  where  the  feveral  Sorts  being  intermixed, 
will  make  an  agreeable  Variety.  They  are  extreme' 
hardy,  being  rarely  injured  by  Cold,  unlefs  they  have 
fhot  up  to  flower  before  Winter,  but  do  not  continue 
after  ripening  their  Seeds. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant,  the  Stalks  rife  three  Feet  high,'  they ; 
are  hairy,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  which 
are  deeply  notched  on  their  Edges,  and  thofe  on  the  j 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  are  cut  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib 
into  fine  Segments.  The  Flowers  ftand  upon  long  i 
Foot  Stalks  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  thefe  have  glo- ' 
bular  Receptacles ;  the  Florets  are  large,  and  fpread 
open  like  a  Star  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  July,  and  in  favourable  Seafons  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September,  but  in  cold  moift  Years  the  Seeds 
do  not  ripen  here. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in 
Beds  of  light  loamy  Earth,  where  the  Plants  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thined 
and  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture 
they  require. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  cf 
Good  Hope  •,  this  hath  a  weak  fhrubby  Stalk  which  di¬ 
vides  into  feveral  Branches,  and  rifes  about  five  Feet 
high ;  the  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear* 

-  fhaped. 
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fhaped  Leaves  three  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  broad,  which  are  entire  and  deeply  crenated  on 
their  Edges;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  are  a  little 
hairy.  The  Flower  Stalk  is  produced  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  fuftaining  one  pale  Flefh-coloured  Flow¬ 
er,  compofed  of  many  five-pointed  Florets.  This 
Plant  continues  flowering  great  Part  of  Summer,  and 
fometimes  it  produces  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  it  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk  like  the  former ;  the 
Stalks  are  hairy,  and  divide  into  feveral  Branches, 
which  are  garnilhed  toward  the  Bottom  with  Spear- 
lhaped  Leaves  which  are  crenated  and  entire,  but  thofe 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  doubly  winged.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  upon  long  naked  Stalks  from 
the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  pale  Flelh  Co¬ 
lour,  and  are  large,  but  have  no  Scent ;  thefe  are 
continued  in  Succefiion  all  the  Summer,  and  fometimes 
the  early  F  lowers  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings, 
which  may  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  during  any  of 
the  Summer  Months ;  when  thefe  have  put  out  good 
Roots,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  Frofts  begin,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  to 
Shelter,  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air 
through  the  Winter;  but  as  they  only  require  Protec¬ 
tion  from  Froft,  fo  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air 
as  poffible  in  mild  Weather,  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn  up  weak ;  and  in  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of 
April ,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  warm 
Situation,  afterward  treating  them  as  other  hardy  fo¬ 
reign  Plants. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo-,  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a  very  branchingStalk  near  three 
Feet  high,  which  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  at  each 
Joint  that  are  varioufly  cut.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  thefe 
have  very  long  Empalements ;  the  Florets  round  the 
Border  are  cut  into  feveral  fringed  Segments.  The 
Flowers  are  of  a  Flefh  Colour,  and  continue  in  Suc¬ 
cefiion  from  July  to  Autumn,  and  in  favourable  Sea- 
fons  the  Seeds  ripen  here  pretty  well.  This  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown,  and  the  Plants 
afterward  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  common 
Sweet,  or  Indian  Scabious. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  but  as 
they  are  Plants  which  have  little  Beauty,  fo  they  are 
rarely  admited  into  Gardens,  therefore  they  are  not 
enumerated  here. 

SCANDIX.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  32 6.  Tab.  173.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  319.  Shepherds  Needle,  or  Venus-comb. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

It  hath  an  umbelliferous  Flower ;  the  general  Umbel  is 
long  and  has  few  Rays ,  the  particular  Umbels  have  many  : 
The  general  Umbel  has  no  Involucntm,  the  particular  have 
a  five-leaved  one  the  Length  of  the  Umbels:  The  general 
Umbel  is  deformed ,  and  has  hermaphrodite  Florets  in  the 
Fiji,  and  female  in  the  Rays.  The  Flowers  have  five  in- 
flexed  Hear i-fkaped  Petals ,  the  inner  are  Jmall,  and  the  outer 
large  ;  they  have  five  Jlender  Stamina  terminated  by  roundifh 
Summits ,  and  an  oblong  Germen  fupporting  two  permanent 
Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  long  Fruit  divided  in  two  Parts ,  each  having 
one  furrowed  Seed  convex  on  one  Side3  and  plain  on  the 
other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Section 
of  TourneforP s  feventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  umbellated  Flowers  ranged  circularly ,  whofe  Empale - 
ment  turns  to  two  Seeds  ending  in  a  long  Tail ,  Dr.  Lin- 
naus  places  it  in  the  fecond  Seftion  of  his  fifth  Clafs, 
which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Sta¬ 
mina  and  two  Styles  ;  and  to  this  Genus  he  has  added 
fome  Species  of  Myrrhis,  and  Cerefolium. 

The  Species  are, 

i .  Scandix  feminibus  lavibus  rofiro  longijfimo.  HorU 
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Cliff.  101.  Scandix  with  fmooth  Seeds  and  the  longeft 
Beak.  This  is  the  Scandix  femine  rofiralo  vulgaris 
C.  B.  P.  152.  Common  Shepherds  Needle  with  beaked 
Seeds. 

2.  Scandix  feminibus  fubulatis  hifpidis ,  floribus  radi- 
atis,  caulibus  Uvibus.  Lin.Sp.  Plant.  257.  Scandix  with 
prickly  Awl-fhaped  Seeds,  radiated  Flowers,  and 
lmooth  Stalks.  This  is  the  Scandix  Crelica  minor „ 
C.B.P.  15 2.  Smaller  Shepherds  Needle  of  Candy. 

3.  Scandix  feminibus  pedunculo  villofo  brevioribus. 
Flor.  Leyd.  hi.  Scandix  with  a  hairy  Foot  Stalk  and 
fhort  Seeds.  This  is  the  Scandix  Orient  alis  flor  e  maximo. 
Tourn.  Cor.  23.  Eaftern  Shepherds  Needle  with  a  very 
large  Flower. 

4.  Scandix  feminibus  hifpidis,  involucris  umbello  mill- 
tifidis,  caulibus  afperis.  Scandix  with  briftly  Seeds,  many- 
pointed  Involucrum.s  to  the  Umbels,  and  rough  Stalks. 
This  is  th  z  Scandix  Cretica  major.  C.B.P.  152.  Greater 
Shepherds  Needle  from  Candy. 

5.  Scandix  feminibus  fulcatis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
101.  Scandix  with  angular  furrowed  Seeds,  This  is 
the  Myrrhis  major  cicutaria  odorata.  C.  B.  P.  160. 
Sweet  Cecily,  or  great  fweet  Chervil,  by  fome  fweet 
Fern. 

6.  Sc  andix  feminibus  ovatis  hifpidis ,  corollis  unifor- 
mibus,  caulelavi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  257.  Scandix  with  oval 
rough  Seeds,  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  uniform,  and  a 
fmooth  Stalk.  This  is  the  Myrrhis  fylveftris  feminibus 
afperis.  C.  B.  P.  160.  Wild  Myrrh  with  rough  Seeds. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  ftiff  Lands  amongfl: 
the  Corn  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  cultivated 
in  Gardens.  It  is  an  annual  Plant ;  the  Leaves  are 
finely  divided  into  fmall  Segments,  and  have  long  Foot 
Stalks  ;  the  Stalks  branch  and  rife  fix  Inches  high.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  like  thofe  of  wild  Cher¬ 
vil,  and  fit  upon  the  Top  of  the  Beak  or  Horns,  which 
are  the  Rudiment  of  the  Pod.  At  the  Bottom  of  the, 
fmall  Umbel  five  Leaves  embrace  the  Stalk,  with  broad 
and  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  afterward  cut  into 
fmall  Segments  like  the  reft  :  The  Seed  is  long,  and 
runs  into  a  fmall  Point,  refembling  a  large  Needle,  but 
the  Umbels  have  great  Refemblance  to  the  Umbels  of 
Mufk  Crane’s-bill.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  the  End  of  July ,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter, 
there  will  be  a  plentiful  Supply  of  young  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  in  Italy ,  and  Crete.  This  is  an  annual  Plant 
with  low  fpreading  Stalks,  garnilhed  with  very  narrow 
fine  cut  Leaves,  placed  thinly.  The  Flowers  are  fmall, 
white,  and  fiand  in  fmall  Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Awl-fhaped  rough  Seeds. 
It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this' 
is  an  annual  Plant,  with  fine  cut  Leaves ;  the  Stalks 
rife  eight  Inches  high,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  a 
fine  cut  Leaf,  and  are  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of 
white  Flowers,  with  large  Heart-fhaped  Petals.  The 
Horns  of  this  are  longer  than  of  any  other  Sort;  and 
their  Foot  Stalks  are  very  fhort  and  hairy. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  hath 
larger  Leaves  than  either  of  the  former,  and  are  finely 
cut ;  the  Stalks  grow  a  Foot  long,  and  divide  into 
many  Branches,  they  are  rough  and  channeled  ;■  the 
Umbels  have  a  many-leaved  Involucrum,  and  the  Seeds 
are  rough.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

Thefe  four  Sorts  will  fow  themfelves  where-ever 
they  are  once  introduced,  and  require  no  other  Care  but 
to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany ,  but  has 
been  long  kept  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  ;  and  of  late 
Years  the  Seeds  have  been  thrown  out  of  Gardens,  fo 
that  the  Plants  are  frequently  found  growing  naturally 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  thofe  Gardens.  It  has  a  very 
thick  perennial  Root,  compofed  of  many  thick  Fibres, 
of  a  fweet  aromatick  Tafte  like  Anifeed,  from  which' 
come  forth  many  large  Leaves,  that  branch  out  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  Fern,  from  whence  it  was  titled 
Sweet  Fern.  The  Stalks  grow  four  or  five  Feet 
high,  they  are  hairy  and  fiftulous.  The  Flowers  are 
difpofed  in  an  Umbel  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they 
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are  white,  and  have  a  fweet  aromatick  Scent:  The 
out  Petal  of  the  Flowers  is  large,  the  two  Side  ones  are 
of  a  middle  Size,  but  the  two  inner  are  fmall ;  thefe 
appear  the  latter  End  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
long  angular  furrowed  Seeds,  having  the  Tafte  and 
Scent  of  Anifeed,  which  ripen  in  July. 

This  Sort  propagates  fait  by  Seeds,  which,  if  per- 
mited  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  Plenty  of  the  Plants  arife, 
and  thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  to  any  abjedt  Part  ol  the 
Garden,  for  it  will  grow  in  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and 
will  require  no  Care. 

It  (lands  in  the  Lilt  of  medicinal  Plants,  but  is  rarely 
ufed  :  Formerly  the  young  Leaves  of  this  Plant  were 
put  into  Sail  ads,  but  it  has  been  long  difufed  for  the 
Table  in  England ,  but  in  Germany  it  is  put  into  Soups. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Banks 
and  Foot  Ways  in  many  Parts  of  England  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  whofe  Seeds  drop  early  in  the  Summer  ; 
the  Plants  come  up  in  Autumn,  and  flower  early  in  the 
Spring.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  finely  divided,  very 
like  thofe  of  the  Garden  Chervil,  but  are  hairy  •,  the 
Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  or  two  Feet  high,  divid¬ 
ing  into  Branches.  Thefe  fultain  Umbels  of  fmall 
white  Flowers,  which  come  out  early  in  April,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fhort  hairy  crooked  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 
June,  afid  foon  after  the  Plants  decay. 

There  have  been  fome  Inltances  of  the  ill  Effects  of 
this  Plant,  when  taken  inwardly  •,  fome  who  have  eaten 
this  Herb  in  Soups,  by  millaking  it  for  Garden  Cher¬ 
vil,  have  narrowly  efcaped  with  their  Lives. 

SCHINUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  479.  Molle.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  66 1.  Indian  Maltick. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  fmall  Empalement  with  five  Inden¬ 
tures  at  the  L op ;  it  has  five  fmall  Petals  which  fpread 
open ,  and  nine  or  ten  fiender  Stamina ,  terminated  by  thick 
Summits ,  with  a  roundifh  Germen  fupporting  a  fhort  thick 
Style ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  globular  Berry  with  one  Cell ,  inclofing  one  glo¬ 
bular  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section 
of  Linnaus* s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tourne- 
fort  places  it  in  his  Appendix ,  but  refers  it  to  his  twenty- 
flrlt  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a 
Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Fruit  with  one 
Capfule  or  Cell. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Schinus  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ferratis ,  impart  lon- 
giffimo ,  petiolo  aquali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  388.  Schinus  with 
winged  Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  fawed,  the  End  one 
being  very  long,  and  the  Foot  Stalks  equal.  This  is 
the  Lentifcus  Peruviana.  C.  B.  P.  399.  Peruvian  Maf- 
tick  Tree  ;  and  the  Molle.  Cluf.  Monard.  322.  the  Ar¬ 
bor  Molle. 

2.  Schinus  foliis  pinnatis ,  petiolo  marginato  articu- 
lato  fubtus  aculeato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  389.  Schinus  with 
winged  Leaves,  and  jointed  bordered  Foot  Stalks  hav¬ 
ing  Thorns  below.  This  is  the  Rhoi  obfoniorum  fimilis 
leptophyllos  tragcdes  Americana  fpinofa ,  rachi  medio  ap- 
pendicibus  acuto.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  107.  fig.  4.  American 
Plant  like  Sumach,  with  fmall  Leaves  which  are  arm¬ 
ed  with  Spines,  and  having  Appendages  to  the  Mid¬ 
rib. 

Thefe  are  all  the  Species  of  this  Genus  which  I  have 
feen  growing  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  for  the  Iron  Wood 
of  Jamaica ,  which  Dr.  Linnaus  has  ranged  in  this  Ge¬ 
nus,  has  male  and  female  Flowers  on  different  Trees-, 
and  the  male  Flowers  which  have  blown  here,  are  Po¬ 
ly  andria,  fo  cannot  be  here  placed. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru  and  Mexico  ; 
from  both  thefe  Countries  I  have  received  the  Seeds. 
This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  eight  or  ten  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  Branches  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
Bark-,  the  Leaves  are  placed  alternate  on  the  Branches, 
they  are  compofed  of  l'everal  Pair  of  Lobes,  from  ten 
to  fifteen,  and  are  terminated  by  one  Lobe  which  is 
longer  than  the  others  5  the  Lobes  are  about  an  Inch 
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and  a  Half  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  at 
their  Bafe,  leflening  gradually  to  the  Point,  and  have 
a  few  Saws  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  when  bruifed  emit  a  Turpentine  Odour.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  they  are  very  fmall,  white,  and  have  no 
Odour,  compofed  of  five  fmall  Petals,  which  lpread 
open-,  thefe  have  fmall  Empalements  of  one  Leaf,  in¬ 
dented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Brim.  They  appear  in  July, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  belt  by  Seeds,  which  mult 
be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally 
grow  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  frelh 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed.  If  the 
Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  about  five  or 
fix  Weeks  -,  and  if  they  are  properly  managed,  by  ad¬ 
miring  frelh  Air  daily  to  them,  according  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  are  duly  refrefhed  with 
Water,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  in  about  five  or 
fix  Weeks  after,  when  they  Ihould  be  carefully  turned 
out  of  the  Pots  and  their  Roots  leparated  ;  then  they 
mult  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  foft 
loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  again  into  a  moderate  hot  I 
Bed,  fliading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  ■ 
frelh  Root ;  then  they  mult  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  Air,  into  which  they  Ihould  be  removed  foon  af¬ 
ter,  placing  them  in  a  lheltered  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  rill  Autumn,  but  they  mult  be  removed 
into  Shelter  before  the  firft  Frofts,  other  wife  their  Tops 
will  be  killed,  and  thereby  the  Plants  are  frequently 
deftroyed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  tender  when  young,  fo  require  a 
little  W7armth  in  Winter-,  but  after  two  or  three  Years 
Growth,  they  will  live  in  a  good  Green-houfe,  where,  , 
as  they  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  they  will  make 
a  good  Variety.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Layers 
and  Curings;  the  Layers  Ihould  be  put  down  in  the 
;  Spring,  and  by  the  following  Spring  they  will  be  root¬ 
ed  ;  the  Cutings  Ihould  be  planted  in  April ,  which  will 
put  out  Roots  in  about  two  Months,  and  may  after¬ 
ward  be  treated  as  the  feedling  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies  % 
this  rifes  with  a  ligneous  Stalk  eight  or  ten  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  Branches  on  every  Side  the  whole 
Length  ;  thefe  have  a  grayilh  Bark,  and  are  garnilhed 
with  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Mid-rib  is  bordered  and 
jointed,  and  are  armed  with  crooked  Spines  under  each 
Joint.  The  Lobes  are  fmall,  oblong,  and  of  a  lucid 
green,  the  Spines  are  fhort  and  crooked.  This  Sort 
has  not  as  yet  produced  Flowers  in  the  Englifh  Gardens, 
fo  I  can  give  no  farther  Defcription  of  the  Plant. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in 
fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark -,  thefe  Seeds  will  often  lie 
three  or  four  Months  in  the  Ground,  and  fometimes  a 
whole  Year;  therefore  if  the  Plants  fhould  not  come 
up  the  fame  Year,  the  Earth  fhould  not  be  difturbed 
in  the  Pots,  but  placed  in  the  Winter  in  the  Bark  Bed 
in  the  Stove,  and  the  Spring  following  plunged  again 
into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  if 
the  Seeds  are  good.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  Tan  Bed,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated 
as  other  tender  Stove  Plants. 

SCILLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  378.  Lilio-Hyacinthus. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  371.  Tab.  196.  [fo  called  of  <jLiKXu, 
to  make  dry,  becaufe  this  Plant  grows  in  dry  Places ; 
or  as  others  will  have  it,  of  <™ u'aaw,  I  am  molefted  ; 
becaufe  the  Bulb  of  this  Plant,  by  its  Acrimony,  irri¬ 
tates  the  Parts  to  which  it  is  applied.]  Squills. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ;  it  has  fix  oval  Petals 
which  fpread  open  like  a  Star ,  and  fix  Awl- fh aped  Stamina 
not  more  than  half  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated  by 
oblong  proftrate  Summits.  It  has  a  roundifh  Germen  fup¬ 
porting  a  fingle  Style,  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The 

Germen 
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ermen  afterward  becomes  a  fmootb  oval  Capfuls  with 
ree  Furrows  divided  into  three  Cells  which  are  piled  with 

undijh  Seeds.  #  '  I ‘  ,  i 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Settion  of 
innceus' sfixthClafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
lowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style.  To  this  Genus 
,  added  the  Lilio-Hyacinthus ,  and  feveral  of  Tourne- 
rps  Species  of  Ornithogalums. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scilla  radice  tunicata.  Hort.  Cliff.  123.  Squill 
ith  a  coated  Root.  This  is  the  Scilla  vulgaris ,  radice 
•nbra.  C.  B.  P.  73 1  Common  Squill  with  a  red  Root. 

2.  Scilla  radice  fquamatd^  Hort .  Cliff.  123.  Squill 
•ith  a  fcaly  Root.  This  is  the  Lilio-Hyacinthus ,  vul- 
ms,  flore  caruleo.  Tourn.  Jnfi.  372.  Common  Lily 
lyacinth  with  a  blue  Flower. 

3.  Scilla  radice  folidd ,  corymbo  conferto  hemifpherico. 

.in.  Sp.  Plant.  308.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root,  and  an 
emifpherical  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  This  is  the 
1  mithogalim  fpicatum  carulcum.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  380. 
!ue  fpiked  Star-flower. 

4.  Scilla  radice  folidd,  corymbo  conferto  conico.  Lin. 
p.  Plant.  309.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root,  and  a  conical 
lorymbus  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Ornithogalum  ca- 
uleum  Lufitamcum,  ladfolium.  Tourn.  Inft.  381.  Portu- 
al  blue  broad-leaved  Star-flower,  commonly  called 
lyacinth  of  Peru. 

5.  Scilla  radice  folidd ,  floribus  later alibus  alterms 
ibnutantibus .  Hort.  Cliff.  123.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root, 
nd  Flowers  growing  alternately  from  the  Sides  of  the 
talk,  which  lilmoft  nod.  This  is  the  Hyacinthus  ftel- 
iris  cceruleus  amanus.  C.  B.  P.  Fine  blue  ftarry  Hya- 
inth. 

6.  Scilla  radice  folidd,  floribus  lateralibus  erebliujcu- 
f s  paucioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  123.  Squill  with  a  foiid 
toot,  and  eredl  Flowers  growing  thinly.  This  is  the 
)rnithogalum  bifolium  Germanicum  carruleum.  Tourn.  Inft. 
80.  Blue  German  Star-flower  with  two  Leaves,  com- 
nonly  called  the  early  blue  ftarry  Hyacinth. 

7.  Scilla  radice  folidd,  foliis  filiformibus  linearibus , 
loribus  corymbofis ,  pcdunculis  nudis  adfcendentibus  longi- 
udine  floris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  309.  Squill  with  a  folid 
toot,  (lender  linear  Leaves,  Flowers  growing  in  a 
:orymbus,  and  naked  Foot  Stalks  rifing  over  each 
ither  to  the  Length  of  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Or- 
lithogalum  autumnale  minus ,  floribus  caruleis.  Tourn.  Inft. 
581.  Smaller  autumnal  Star-flower  with  blue  Flowers, 
:ommonly  called  autumnal  ftarry  Hyacinth. 

8.  Scilla  radice  folida ,  floribus  paniculatis  fubnutan- 
f ibus.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  Panicles  which  almoft  nod.  This  is  the  Ornithoga¬ 
lum  Hifpanicum  future  cteruleum.  Tourn.  Inft.  381.  Star- 
flower  of  Spain  with  deep  blue  blowers. 

9.  Scilla  radice  folidd,  racemo  conico ,  floribus  nume- 
rofts  adfcendentibus.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root,  and  a 
conical  Spike  of  many  Flowers  rifing  above  each  other. 
This  is  the  Ornithogalum  purpureum.  Tourn.  Inft.  380. 
Purple  Star-flower. 

10.  Scilla  radice  folidd,  corymbo  conferto  hemifpherico, 
fcapo  longiffmo.  Squill  with  a  folid  Root,  an  hemif- 
pherical  Corymbus,  and  the  longeft  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Ornithogalum  Eriophorum,  Peruvianum.  Tourn.  Inft.  381. 
Woolly  Star-flower  of  Peru. 

The  firft  is  the  Squill  or  Sea  Onion  whofe  Roots 
are  ufed  in  Medicine,  of  which  there  are  two  Sorts,  one 
with  a  red,  and  the  other  a  white  Root,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  be  accidental  Varieties,  but  the  white  are 
generally  prefered  for  medicinal  Ufe.  The  Roots  are 
very  large,  fomewhat  Pea-r-fhaped,  compoled  of  many 
Coats  lying  over  each  other  like  Onions  *,  at  the  Bottom 
come  out  feveral  fibres  which  ftrike  deep  in  the 
Ground.  From  the  Middle  of  the  Root  arife  feveral 
Arming  Leaves  a  Foot  long,  and  two  Inches  broad  at 
their  Bafe,  leffening  all  the  Length  to  the  Top,  where 
they  end  in  Points  ;  they  continue  green  all  the  Winter, 
and  decay  in  the  Spring,  and  then  the  Flower  Stalk 
comes  out,  which  rifes  two  Feet  high,  is  naked  about 
half  Way,  and  is  terminated  by  a  pyramidal  Thyrfe 
of  Flowers  which  are  white,  compofed  of  fix  Petals 
'which  fpread  open  like  the  Points  of  a  Star,  This 
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grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Shores,  and  in  the  Ditches* 
where  the  Salt  Water  flows  in  with  the  Tide,  in  nioft 
of  the  warm  Parts  of  Europe,  fo  cannot  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  Gardens,  the  Froft  in  Winter  always  deftroy- 
ing  the  Roots,  and  for  Want  of  Salt  Water  they  do 
not  thrive  in  Summer.  Sometimes  the  Roots,  which 
are  brought  for  Ufe,  put  out  their  Stems,  and  produce 
Flowers  without  being  planted  in  Earth,  as  they  lie  in 
the  Drugifts  Shops. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Portugal , 
and  the  Pyrenees  ;  this  has  a  fcaly  Root  like  the  Lilly, 
for  which  Reafon  lournefort  feparated  it  from  the 
ftarry  Hyacinth,  and  conftituted  a  Genus  of  it  with 
the  Title  of  Lilio-Hyacinthus.  The  Root  is  oblong 
and  yellow,  very  like  thofe  of  Martagon ;  the  Leaves 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  white  Lily,  but  are  fmaller; 
the  Stalk  is  llender,  and  rifes  a  Foot  high  •,  it  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  blue  Flowers  like  thofe  of  the  ftaxry  Hya¬ 
cinth.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  Seed  VefTels  having  three  Cells  filled  with 
roundifh  Seeds. 

The  third. Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal',  this  hath 
a  roundifh  folid  bulbous  Root  like  the  Hyacinth.  The 
Leaves  come  out  fparfedly,  and  are  very  like  thofe  of 
the  Englifh  Flair  Bells  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  feven  or  eight 
inches  high,  and  is  terminated  by  cluftered  Flowers  of 
a  pale  blue  Colour,  which  at  firft  are  difpofed  in  a 
Sort  of  Umbel  or  deprefled  Spike,  but  afterward  draws 
up  to  a  Point,  forming  a  conical  Corymbus ;  the 
Flowers  appear  the  latter  End  of  April,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  Capfules  with  three  Cells  filled  with 
roundifh  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  from  whence  1  have  received  the  Roots  ;  this  has 
been  long  known  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  by  the  Title 
of  Hyacinth  or  Peru.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this, 
one  with  a  deep  blue,  and  the  other  has  a  white  Flower; 
the  latter  is  more  rare  here  than  the  former.  The  Root 
of  this  is  large,  folid,  and  raifed  in  the  Middle  a  little 
pyramidal,  covered  with  a  brown  Coat,  from  which 
come  out  five  or  feven  Leaves  before  Winter,  which 
are  fix  or  eight  Inches  long,  broadeft  at  their  Bafe,  ter¬ 
minating  in  Points ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  keeled, 
and  fpread  almoft  flat  on  the  Ground.  From  the 
Center  of  thefe  come  out  one,  two,  or  three  Stalks 
according  to  the  Strength  of  the  Root ;  thefe  are  thick, 
fucculent,  and  rife  fix  or  eight  Inches  high,  terminated 
by  a  conical  Corymbus  of  Flowers,  of  a  deep  blue  in 
fome,  and  others  are  white,  Handing  upon  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  fix  Petals  which 
fpread  open  like  a  Star.  In  the  Center  of  the  Petals 
is  fituated  a  large  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting  a  fhort 
Style,  crowned  by  a  Angle  Stigma,  and  round  the 
Germen  come  out  fix  fhort  Stamina,  which  fpread 
afunder,  terminated  by  oblong  proftrate  Summits.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  three-cornered 
Capfule  having  three  Cells  which  are  filled  with  roundifh 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  fifth  grows  naturally  in  Byzantium ,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  here  about  the  Year  1590.  The  Root  of 
this  is  large,  folid,  and  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  from 
which  come  out  five  or  fix  Leaves  which  lie  on  the 
Ground ;  they  are  above  a  Foot  long,  and  an  Inch 
broad  ;  they  are  keeled,  channeled,  and  of  a  lucid 
green  ;  between  thefe  arife  two,  three,  or  four  pur¬ 
plifh  Stalks  about  eight  or  nine  Inches  high,  fuf- 
taining  toward  the  Top  five  or  fix  Star-flowers,  which 
come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk ;  they 
are  of  a  Violet  blue  Colour,  having  a  prominent 
Germen  in  the  Center  fupporting  a  (lender  Style,  and 
attended  by  fix  (lender  Stamina  terminated  by  purple 
Summits.  It  flowers  in  April ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
June. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  commonly  known  in  the  Gardens 
by  the  Title  of  early  ftarry  Hyacinth.  There  are  two 
Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  deep  blue,  and  the  other 
with  a  white  Flower  ;  thefe  grow  naturally  in  fome 
Parts  of  France  and  Germany.  The  Roots  are  folid, 
roundifh,  and  about  the  Size  of  a  Nutmeg,  from 
which  comes  out  a  (lender  channeled  Stalk  about  fix 
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Inched  high,  having  generally  two  Leaves  near  the 
Bottom,  one  fituated  above  the  other,  which  embrace 
the  Stalk  with  their  Bafe  •,  thefe  are  about  fix  Inches 
long,  and  almoft  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad, 
channeled,  and  of  a  bright  green.  The  Flowers  are 
thinly  placed  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  the  lower 
ones  have  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  but 
thofe  of  the  others  fhorten  gradually  to  the  Top  ;  they 
are  compofed  of  fix  Petals  fpreading  open  in  Form  of 
a  Star,  having  a  turgid  Germen  in  the  Center,  fup- 
porting  a  fhort  Style,  attended  by  fix  Stamina,  which 
in  the  blue  Flowers  are  of  the  fame  Colour,  and  thofe 
in  the  white  Flowers  are  white.  The  Flowers  appear 
in  March ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  three-cornered 
Capfules,  having  three  Cells,  filled  with  brownifh 
Seeds. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  the  fmall  autumnal  Harry  Hya¬ 
cinth,  which  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  particularly  on  St.  Vincent's,  Rock  near Brifiol,  at 
the  Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall ,  and  upon  Black  Heath  in 
Kent ;  this  has  a  round  white  bulbous  Root,  from 
which  come  forth  a  few  rufhy  Leaves  about  fix  Inches 
long.  In  the  Center  of  thefe  arife  one  or  two  fiender 
Stalks  about  fix  or  feven  Inches  high,  naked,  and 
fuftaining  a  fmall  Corymbus  of  Flowers  at  the  Top, 
which  are  fmall,  Star-pointed,  and  of  a  pale  blue  Co¬ 
lour  ;  thefe  appear  the  Begining  of  September ,  at  which 
Time  the  Leaves  come  out,  and  continue  growing  all 
the  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  they  die  away. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal •,  this  hath  an  oblong  white  bulbous  Root,  from 
which  come  out  five  or  fix  Leaves  a  Foot  Jong,  and 
half  ah  Inch  broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  a  little 
keeled.  The  Flower  Stalk  rifes  nine  or  ten  Inches 
high,  is  firm,  and  fuffains  many  Harry  Flowers  at  the 
Top,  difpofed  in  a  loofe  Panicle,  each  Handing  upon 
a  pretty  long  Foot  Stalk  which  is  eredt,  but  the  Flower 
nods  on  one  Side ;  they  are  of  a  deep  blue  Violet 
Colour,  having  a  prominent  Germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  three-cornered  Capfule,  having  three 
Cells,  filled  with  roundilh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  May. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ;  this  hath  a 
folid  white  bulbous  Root,  from  which  rife  feveral 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  The  Stalk 
rifes  ten  or  eleven  Inches  high,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
conical  Racemus  of  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep 
purple  Colour.  This  Sort  flowers  in  May ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  tenth  Sort  has  a  very  large  bulbous  Root,  from 
which  come  out  feveral  Leaves  which  at  firfi  are 
upright,  but  afterward  bend  toward  the  Earth ;  they 
are  of  a  thick  SubHance  and  keeled  •,  they  are  of  a 
lucid  green,  and,  when  broken,  yield  downy  Threads; 
they  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and  more  than  an 
Inch  broad.  Between  the  Leaves  arifes  the  Flower 
Stalk,  which  is  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  round,  firm, 
and  naked,  fuflaining  at  the  Top  a  large  Clufier  of 
Flowers,  which  are  gathered  into  an  hemifpherical 
Corymbus  :  thefe  have  fix  Petals  which  fpread  open  in 
Form  of  a  Star;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and 
have  blue  Bottoms,  and  a  dark  blue  Vein  runing 
Length  wife  in  the  Middle  of  each  Petal.  This  flowers 
the  Begining  of  June ,  and  produces  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Augujl. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  this  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  Levant ,  whofe  Leaves  are  Ihaped  like  thofe 
of  the  Peruvian  Hyacinth,  but  are  longer,  and  Hand 
eredt ;  this  propagates  very  fafi  by  Offsets,  but  never 
flowers  here.  I  have  kept  the  Roots  in  all  Situations 
more  than  thirty  Years,  and  have  not  feen  one  Flower. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  hardy,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds  or  Offsets,  the'  latter  being  the 
more  expeditious  Way  is  generally  pradlifed.  The 
Roots  may  be  tranfplanted  after  the  Leaves  are  de¬ 
cayed,  but,  if  they  are  removed  after  they  have  put 
out  new  Fibres,  they  rarely  fucceed  ;  at  leaff  they  will 
not  flower  the  following  Spring  ;  they  may  be  treated 
in  every  Refpedt  like  the  ordinary  Kinds  of  Hyacinths. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown 
in  Autumn,  loon  alter  they  are  ripe,  either  in  Ihallow 
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Boxes  dr  Paris  in  the  fame  Manner  as  has  been  befoj 
directed  for  Hyacinths,  to  which  the  Reader  is  defire 
to  turn,  to  avoid  Repetition. 


SCLAREA.  Totem.  Infi.  R.  H.  179.  Tab.  82.  Sa 
via.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  3  6.  [This  Plant  is  fo  called  < 
erxXvpog,  hard,  becaufe  it  has  a  hard  and  dry  Stalk 
Clary  ;  in  French ,  T oute-bonne. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Lea 
which  widens  at  the  Top ,  and  has  jive  acute  Points  at  ti 
Brim ;  it  is  of  the  Lip  Kind ,  with  one  Petal  having 
crooked  Tube  which  enlarges  at  the  Chaps ,  where  it  is  d 
vided  into  two  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is.  erett  and  arched ;  ti. 
under  Lip  is  cut  into  three  Segments ,  the  middle  one  heir, 
largefi  and  hollowed  like  a  Spoon ;  it  has  two  Stamim 
which  are  fituated  under  the  upper  Lip ,  terminated 


oblong  erect  Summits ,  and  a  four-pointed  Germen ,  fu-j. 
porting  a  forked  Style  longer  than  the  upper  Lip ,  crownt 
by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  become  fou 
roundifh  Seeds ,  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firff  Sedfioj 
of  Tournefort' s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Heri 
with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  upper  Lip 
crefied  and  hooked.  Dr.  Linnxus  has  joined  this  Genu 
and  the  Horminum  to  the  Salvia ,  which  is  ranged  in  th 
firff  Se&ion  of  his  fecond  Clafs,  which  contains  thol 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sclarea  foliis  rugofis  oblongo-cordatis  J math 
fioribus  calyce  longioribus  concavis  acuminatis.  Clary  wit! 
rough,  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  fawed  Leaves,  anc 
thofe  among  the  Flowers  concave,  pointed,  and  longe, 
than  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Sclarea.  Tab.  Icon 
373.  Common  Clary. 

2.  Sclarea  foliis  oblongis  dentato-angulatis  tomento 
fis ,  vcrticillis  lanatis.  Clary  with  oblong,  angular,  in¬ 
dented,  woolly  Leaves,  and  the  Whorls  of  the  Flower: 
covered  with  Down.  This  is  the  Sclarea  vulgaris  lam- 
ginofo  amplifiimo  folio.  Tourn.  Infi.  1 79 .  Common  woolly 
Clary  with  the  largeff  Leaf. 

3.  Sclarea  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  dentato-ferratis  to - 
mentofis ,  verticillis  lanatis  fefiilibus.  Clary  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves  which  are  woolly,  and  indented  like  a 
Saw,  and  woolly  Whorls  of  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Sclarea  Lufitanica  glutinofa ,  amplifii- 
mo  folio.  Tourn.  Infi.  179.  Clammy  Portugal  Clary 
with  a  very  large  Leaf. 

4.  SeLAREA  foliis  ovatis  finuato-dentatis  tomentofis , 
caule  erebio ,  verticillis  lanatis  fefiilibus.  Clary  with  oval, 
finuated,  indented  Leaves  which  are  woolly,  an  ereff 
Stalk,  and  woolly  Whorls  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Sclarea  Sicula ,  folio  argenteo  fubrotundo. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  163.  Sicilian  Clary  with  a  round 
filvery  Leaf. 

5.  Sclarea  foliis  c or dato- oblongis  crenatis  fummis  am- 
plexicaulibus ,  verticillis  fubnudis,  corollarum  galeis  glutinofis. 
Clary  with  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  crenated  Leaves, 
thofe  on  the  Top  embracing  the  Stalk,  almoff  naked 
Whorls,  and  the  Helmet  of  the  Flower  glutinous. 
This  is  the  Sclarea  pratenfis ,  foliis  ferratis ,  flore  caruleo. 
Tourn.  Infi.  180.  Meadow  Clary  with  fawed  Leaves 
and  a  blue  Flower. 

6.  Sclarea  foliis  lanceolatis  obfolete  crenatis  fubtus, 
tomentofis ,  verticillis  minoribus  fubnudis.  Clary  with  j 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  flightly  crenated,  and  1 
woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  very  fmall  Whorls  of 
Flowers  which  are  almoff  naked.  This  is  the  Sclarea 
Syriaca,  flore  caruleo.  Tourn.  Infi.  1S0.  Syrian  Clary 
with  a  blue  Flower. 

7.  Sclarea  foliis  cor  dato -oblongis  crenatis  glabris ,  fio¬ 
ribus  verticillato-fpicatis.  Clary  with  oblong,  Heart- 
fhaped,  crenated,  fmooth  Leaves,  and  fpiked  whorled 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Sclarea  folio  falvia  minor  five 
glabra.  Tourn.  Infi.  180.  Smaller  Clary  with  a  fmooth 
Sage  Leaf. 

8.  Sclarea  foliis  cordato-lanceolatis  acutis ,  brafieis 
color atis,  flore  brevioribus.  Clary  with  Heart-fhaped 
acute-pointed  Leaves,  and  coloured  Bradleas  which  are 
fhorter  than  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Sclarea  folio  falv'ue 
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major,  vel  maculata.  Tcurn.  Injl.  180.  Clary  with  a 
treater  or  fpoted  Sage  Leaf. 

g.  Sclarea  foliis  rugofis  pinnatifidis  lanatis.  Clary 
with  rough,  Wing-pointed,  woolly  Leaves.  This  is 
:he  Sclarea  rugofo  verrucofo ,  laciniato  folio.  T cum.  Lift. 
180.  Clary  with  rough,  warted,  cut  Leaves. 

10.  Sclarea  foliis  cordatis  acute  crenatis ,  fummis 
rejfilibus ,  verticillis  fubnudis  remotijfvmis.  Clary  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  fharply  crenated,  thofe 
an  the  Top  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  naked  Whorls 
placed  far  afunder.  This  is  the  Sclarea  Indie  a,  floribus 
variegatis.  Tourn.  Injl.  179.  Indian  Clary  with  varie¬ 
gated  Flowers. 

11.  Sclarea  foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis ,  ferratis , 
fummis  fejfllibus ,  floribus  verticillato- fpicatis.  Clary  with 
Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  fawed  Leaves,  the  upper 
unes  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  fpiked  whorled 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Sclarea  orientalis,  folio  beto- 
nicte  acutijfimo ,  coma  purpurafeente.  Tcurn.  Cor.  10. 
iaftern  Clary  with  an  acute  Betony  Leaf,  and  a  pur- 
difh  Top. 

12.  Sclarea  foliis  cordato-fagittatis  ferratis  acutis. 
Clary  with  Heart-fhaped  crenated  Leaves  which  are 
acutely  fawed.  This  is  the  Horminum  luteum  glutino- 
fum.  C.  B.  P.  238.  Yellow  glutinous  Clary. 

13.  Sclarea  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  integerrimis , 
fummis  cordatis  amplexicaulibus  hirfutis.  Clary  with  oval, 
Spear-fhaped,  entire  Leaves,  and  thofe  above  Heart- 
fhaped,  embracing  the  Stalks,  and  hairy.  This  is  the 
Horminum  bugula  folio.  Horteg.  Clary  with  a  Bugle 
Leaf. 

14.  Sclarea  foliis  cordato-ovatis  rugofis  tomentofis , 
r alycibus  hifpidis,  radice  tuberosd.  Clary  with  oval,  Heart- 
haped,  rough,  woolly  Leaves,  prickly  Empalements, 
ind  a  tuberous  Root.  This  is  the  Sclarea  afphodeli 
r adice .  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  179.  Clary  with  an  Afphodel 
Leaf. 

15.  Sclarea  foliis  haftato-triangularibus  obfolete 
renatis ,  caule  tomentofo  paniculato.  Clary  with  triangular 
dalberd-pointed  Leaves  which  are  flightly  crenated, 
md  a  woolly  paniculated  Stalk.  This  is  the  Sclarea 
rolio  triangularly  caule  tomentofo.  Tourn.  Injl.  180.  Clary 
with  a  triangular  Leaf  and  a  woolly  Stalk. 

16.  Sclarea  foliis  obtufls  erofis ,  ftaminibus  corolla, 
luplo  longioribus .  Prod.  Leyd.  309,  Clary  with  obtufe 
Diten  Leaves,  and  Stamina  twice  the  Length  of  the 
Petal  of  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Sclarea  Mexicana  al- 
1 ijfma ,  facie  heliotropii.  Hort.  Elth.  339.  Tailed  Mexi¬ 
can  Clary  with  the  Appearance  of  Turnfol. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria ,  but  has  been 
ong  cultivated  in  the  European  Gardens,  both  for  the 
Kitchen  and  Shops ;  it  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  pe- 
rilhes  after  it  has  borne  Seeds.  The  lower  Leaves  of 
this  are  large,  rough,  and  wrinkled  ;  they  are  oblong 
and  Heart-fhaped  ;  in  good  Ground  they  are  feven  or 
eight  Inches  long,  and  four  broad  at  their  Bafe,  end¬ 
ing  in  blunt  Points,  and  are  fawed  on  ttheir  Edges. 
The  Stalks  are  large,  four-cornered,  and  clammy ; 
they  rife  about  two  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  at 
Bottom  with  Leaves  of  the  lame  Shape  but  fmaller ; 
they  fend  out  fmaller  Side  Branches  which  are  oppofite, 
as  are  alfo  the  Leaves  •,  the  Flowers  are  difpofed  in 
large  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are 
placed  in  Whorls  round  them,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue 
Colour,  having  two  fhort  hollow  acute-pointed  Leaves 
under  each,  which  are  thin,  and  of  a  whitifh  Colour. 
The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  divided  into  two 
Parts  or  Lips,  the  upper  ending  in  three,  and  the 
under  in  two  Spiculae.  The  upper  Lip  of  the  Flower 
ftands  ere<5t ;  it  is  long,  and  arched  at  the  Top, 
under  which  is  the  Style  which  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
Length,  and  the  two  Stamina,  which  are  fhorter,  fit 
clofe  to  the  Style.  After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the 
Germen  turn  to  four  roundifh  Seeds,  which  ripen  in 
the  Empalement.  The  whole  Plant  has  a  very  ftrong 
Scent  •,  it  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  September. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  either  tranfplanted  into  Beds,  or  if  a 
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large  Quantity  is  required,  they  may  be  planted  in  ari 
open  Spot  of  Ground  in  Rows  two  Feet  afunder,  and 
one  Foot  Diftance  in  the  Rows.  After  the  Plants  have 
taken  Root,  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  The  Winter  and  Spring 
following  the  Leaves,  which  are  the  only  Part  ufed, 
will  be  in  Perfection,  and  in  the  Summer  they  will  run 
up  to  flower,  and,  after  they  have  ripened  their  Seeds, 
decay,  fo  that  there  fhould  be  annually  young  Plants 
raifed  for  Ufe.  It  will  thrive  upon  almoft  any  Soil 
that  is  not  very  wet,  for  in  moift  Ground  the  Plants 
frequently  rot  in  Winter. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  IJlria  and  Dalma¬ 
tia ;  there  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  very  broad 
Leaves  which  are  but  flightly  indented  on  the  Sides,  the 
other  has  longer  Leaves  which  are  deeply  jagged.  The 
Leaves  of  both  Sorts  are  of  a  thick  Subftance,  and 
very  woolly,  efpecially  on  their  under  Side ;  their 
upper  Sides  are  rugged  and  wrinkled  like  the  firft 
Sort,  and  have  feveral  longitudinal  Veins,  which  di¬ 
verge  from  the  Mid-rib.  The  Stalks  are  fquare,  and 
rife  about  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches 
by  Pairs  oppofite,  which  are  garnifhed  in  the  firft  with 
entire,  oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  which  embrace 
the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  but  thofe  of  the  other  are 
long,  narrow,  and  have  feveral  deep  Indentures  on 
their  Edges.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  and  Branches 
are  garniflied  with  Spikes  of  Flowers  in  Whorls ; 
under  each  of  thefe  Whorls  are  two  hollow  green 
Leaves  which  are  fhorter  than  the  Empalements  of  the 
Flowers ;  thefe  Empalements  are  divided  into  two 
Lips,  the  upper  ending  in  three,  and  the  under  in  two 
Spiculae.  The  under  Lip  or  Beard  of  the  Flower  is 
white,  and  the  Helmet  or  Galea  is  of  a  pale  blue  Co¬ 
lour.  Thefe  Sorts  flower,  and  perfedt  their  Seeds  at 
the  fame  Time  as  the  firft,  and  perifh  foon  after ;  they 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firft. 

The  third  Sort  has  fome  Refemblance  of  the  fecond, 
but  the  Leaves  are  larger,  very  woolly,  and  glutinous ; 
they  are  oblong,  oval,  deeply  indented  in  fharp  Points, 
and  end  with  very  acute  Points.  The  Stalks  are  woolly, 
four-cornered,  and  rife  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
high,  fending  out  Side  Branches  by  Pairs ;  thefe  ter¬ 
minate  in  loofe  Spikes  of  whorled  Flowers  which  are 
white,  and  the  Whorls  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
other  Sorts-.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame  Time 
as  the  former,  and  the  Plants  foon  after  decay  ;  it 
grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  alfo  in  Syria  ;  it  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firft. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  alfo  in 
the  Archipelago.  The  Roots  of  this  will  continue  three 
or  four  Years •>  the  Leaves  are  oval,  very  thick  and 
woolly,  and  have  a  few  Indentures  on  their  Borders ; 
the  Stalks  are  generally  Angle  and  ereeft.  When  they 
fend  out  any  Branches,  it  is  only  at  Bottom,  and  fcarce 
ever  more  than  two,  which  alfo  grow  erect.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  pretty  thick  Whorls  almoft  the 
Length  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  white,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  former,  appearing  about  the  fame 
Time,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  loves  a  dry  Soil. 

Tihe  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of 
France  and  Germany  ;  it  is  generally  found  in  Meadows 
and  rich  Paftures  ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root  compofed 
of  many  ftrong  ligneous  Fibres,  from  which  come 
out  many  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  of  a  deep 
green  Colour,  whofe  Surfaces  are  rough ;  they  are 
crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  ftand  upon  pretty  long 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Stalks  rife  three  Feet  high  ;  they 
are  four-cornered,  and  their  lower  Parts  are  garnifhed 
with  Leaves,  whofe  Bafes  embrace  them  *,  the  Flowers 
grow  in  'long  whorled  Spikes  at  the  Top  ;  they  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sorts,  and  are  of  a 
fine  blue  Colour,  having  fcarce  any  fmall  Leaves  under 
the  Whorls.  This  flowers  the  latter  End  of  May ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  July  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
but  the  Roots  continue  long. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  •,  this  is  an 
abiding  Plant  whofe  Roots  run  deep  in  the  Ground. 
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The  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped ;  the  lower  ones  are  about 
four  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the 
Middle ;  they  are  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  a 
little  woolly  on  their  under  Side.  The  Stalks  are  (len¬ 
der,  ft  iff,  and  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  they  are 
garnifhed  with  fmaller  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape,  fet 
on  by  Pairs  •,  the  Flowers  grow  in  fmall  Whorls  dT- 
pofed  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  •,  they 
are  fmall,  blue,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Sorts.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Way 
as  the  other  Sorts. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sides  of 
Highways  about  Vienna  and  all  over  Hungary  ;  this 
has  an  abiding  Root  fending  out  many  fmooth  Leaves 
about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  thofe  of  broad-leaved 
Sage,  but  are  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Staiks 
are  (lender,  four-cornered,  and  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high  ;  their  lower  Parts  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  like 
thofe  at  the  Bottom  but  fmaller  •,  the  upper  Parts  are 
garnifhed  with  fpiked  fmall  Whorls  of  blue  Flowers 
which  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  Augufi.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in 
the  fame  Way  as  the  firft  Sort,  but  the  Roots  will  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  Years. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria  and  Bo¬ 
hemia  ;  this  has  an  abiding  Root,  from  which  come 
out  many  Heart  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  four  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Flail  broad ;  they  are  crenated 
on  their  Edges,  of  a  bright  green  Colour,  and  have 
many  white  Spots  difperfed  on  their  Surface.  The 
Stalks  are  thick,  four-cornered,  and  rife  near  three 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  below  with  Leaves  by  Pairs  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  but  their  upper  Parts  have  long 
loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers  in  fmall  Whorls,  whofe  Bradles 
are  coloured.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Augufi  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria ;  this  is  a 
biennial  Plant  which  dies  after  it  has  borne  Seeds.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  very  thick  and  woolly  ;  they 
are  eight  or  nine  Inches  long,  narrow  and  Wing-pointed, 
being  cut  into  obtufe  Segments  nearly  oppofite  on 
their  Sides,  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib,  fomewhat  like  a 
Stags  Horn  in  Shape  ;  thefe  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground. 
The  Stalk  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high  ;  it  is  thick, 
four-cornered,  and  very  woolly,  fending  out  Branches 
by  Pairs,  and  is  garnifhed  with  narrow  long  Leaves 
placed  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint,  which  are  fa  wed  on 
their  Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  whorled 
Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  white  and 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fourth  Sort.  This  flowers  in 
June ,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Augufi ;  it  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  lame  Way  as  the  firft  Sort, 
but  fhould  have  a  dry  Soil,  otherwife  the  Plants  are  apt 
to  rot  in  Winter. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India,  but  is  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  The  Root 
of  this  will  abide  feveral  Years  in  a  dry  Soil ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  Heart- fhaped,  acutely  crenated  on 
their  Edges,  and  of  a  thick  Confidence ;  they  are  feven 
or  eight  Inches  long,  and  four  broad  at  their  Bafe, 
where  they  are  eared.  The  Stalk  is  four-cornered,  and 
rifes  four  Feet  high,  having  two  or  three  Pair  of 
fmaller  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part,  which  (land  oppo¬ 
fite  at  the  Joints.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  for 
the  Length  of  two  Feet  is  garnifhed  with  Whorls 
of  Flowers  which  (land  at  two  or  three  Inches  Di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  having  no  Leaves  under  the 
Whorls.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  hairy  and 
blunt ;  the  Galea  or  Helmet  of  the  Flower  is  arched, 
credit,  and  blue,  terminating  in  a  blunt  Point ;  the 
two  Side  Segments  of  the  under  Lip  are  of  a  Violet 
Colour  ;  the  middle  Segment,  which  is  indented  at 
the  Point,  is  white,  and  curioufly  fpoted  with  Vio¬ 
let  on  the  Infide ;  the  two  Side  Indentures  turn  yel¬ 
low,  before  the  Flower  drops.  When  the  Flower  is 
paft,  the  Germen  turn  to  four  large  roundifh  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  the  Empalement.  This  Sort  flowers 
in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July,  it  is- pro- 
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pagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  other 
Sorts. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant , 
where  it  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  E our  ne fort,  who  fent 
the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  ;  this  hath  a 
perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  many  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  about  four  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch 
and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  dark  green 
Colour,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  ending  in  acute 
Points.  The  Stalks  rife  three  Feet  high,  fending  out 
Branches  by  Pairs  their  whole  Length  ;  thefe  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  Leaves  by  Pairs,  which  toward  the  Top  fit 
clofe  to  the  Stalk;  The  Flowers  grow  in  whorled 
Spikes  at  the  Top,  having  no  Leaves  under  them  j 
they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  blue  Colour,  and  the  Top  ! 
of  the  Spike  is  terminated  with  very  deep  blue  Flowers;  , 
thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ' 
ripen  in  September.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  other  Sorts,  and  the  Roots  will 
abide  many  Years. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Land  j 
both  in  Germany  and  Italy  ;  this  hath  an  abiding  Root  | 
compofed  of  ftrong  ligneous  Fibres.  The  Leaves  are  j 
Heart-fhaped  and  pointed  like  a  Halberd  ;  they  are 
four  Inches  long,  and  three  broad  at  their  Bafe,  of  a  ; 
pale  or  yellowifh  green  Colour,  and  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  (landing  upon  Foot  Stalks  three  or  four  Inches 
long.  The  Stalks  are  ftrong,  four-cornered,  and  rife 
near  four  Feet  high  •,  they  are  garnifhed  below  with 
fmaller  Leaves,  but  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is 
clofely  fet  with  Whorls  of  large  yellow  Flowers,  which 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  Augufi.  The  whole  Plant  is  very  clammy, 
and  has  a  ftrong  Scent  fomewhat  like  the  firft  Species;  ( 
this  is  propagated  by  , Seeds  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
other  Sorts  ;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  will  continue  feveral 
Years,  and  may  be  increafed  by  parting  of  the  Roots 
in  Autumn. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this 
has  a  perennial  Root.  The  lower  Leaves  are  oval  and  . 
Spear- fhaped ;  they  are  fix  Inches  long,  and  three  ' 
broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  with  obtufe  Points,  • 
and  are  entire ;  the  Stalks  rife  two  Feet  high  ;  they 
are  large,  four-cornered,  and  fend  out  Branches  by 
Pairs  at  the  Joints ;  the  Leaves  on  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalks  are  Heart-fhaped,  and  embrace  the 
Stalks  with  their  Bafe ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  Brimftone 
Colour,  and  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort; 
the  Style  of  this  is  much  longer  than  the  upper  Lip, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  bifid  Stigma  ;  the  Empalements 
are  hairy,  and  end  with  acute  Points.  This  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  it  is  propagated 
by  Seeds  which  may  be  fown  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
other  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  may  be  treated  in  like 
Manner. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  . 
has  large  fwelling  Roots  like  Dugs,  or  thofe  of  the 
Piony,  from  which  arife  many  oval  Heart-Ihaped  Leaves 
lying  on  the  Ground ;  they  are  five  or  fix  Inches  long, 
and  almoft  four  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  are 
eared ;  they  have  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  . 
hairy  ;  their  Edges  are  indented  and  a  little  wrinkled  : 
Between  thefe  arife  ftrong  four-cornered  Stalks  about 
four  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  oppofite. 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with  loofe 
Spikes  of  whorled  Flowers,  of  a  purple  Colour,  which  1 
appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  Autumn.  This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in 
the  fame  Way  as  the  other  Sorts,  and  the  Roots  will 
continue  feveral  Years. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary 
Iflands ;  this  hath  a  perennial  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  J 
rifes  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches 
which  are  covered  with  a  flocky  Down,  and  are  gar- 
nilhed  with  Halberd-fhaped  triangular  Leaves  three 
Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad 
at  their  Bafe,  where  are  two  acute  angular  Ears ;  they 
are  placed  oppofite,  (landing  upon  long  woolly  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Top  of  the  Stalk  branches  out  in  many 
Foot  Stalks,  forming  a  Sort  of  Panicle.  The  Flowers 

are 
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•e  of  a  light  blue  Colour,  and  are  ranged  in  whorled 
fikes,  having  two  fmall  Leaves  under  each  Whorl, 
his  Plant  flowers  from  June  to  Autumn,  but  rarely 
-oduces  any  Seeds  here.  It  is  propagated  by  Cutings, 
hich  may  be  planted  any  Time  in  Summer  ;  if  thefe 
•e  planted  in  a  Bed  of  foft  loamy  Earth,  and  covered 
ofe  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs,  obferving  to  fhade 
lem  from  the  Sun,  and  refrefh  them  with  Water  as 
ley  may  require  it,  they  will  take  Root  very  freely, 
id  then  they  mult  be  inured  to  the  open  Air ;  after 
ley  have  put  out  good  Roots,  they  Ihould  be  carefully 
ken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot, 
lied  with  light  frefh  Earth,  placing  them  in  the  Shade 
11  they  have  taken  new  Root  •,  then  they  may  be 
aced  among  other  hardy  Kinds  of  Green-houfe  Plants 
i  a  fheltered  Situation  till  October,  when  they  Ihould 
e  removed  into  Shelter  before  hard  F"  roll  comes  on; 
at  as  they  only  require  Protection  from  hard  Froft,  fo 
ley  Ihould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  in  mild 
feather. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico  ;  this 
fes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  fend- 
ig  out  {lender  four-cornered  Branches,  of  a  purplifh 
olour  and  hairy  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  oval  Leaves 
hich  are  pointed  at  both  Ends  and  fawed  on  their 
,dges ;  they  have  long  {lender  Foot  Stalks,  and  are 
lin,  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  and  hairy  on  their  under 
ide.  The  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  thick  Spikes  at  the 
nd  of  the  Branches,  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour 
id  appear  in  Winter,  fo  make  a  pretty  Variety  in  the 
Ireen-houfe  at  that  Seafon.  This  Plant  never  pro¬ 
aces  Seeds  in  England ,  fo  it  is  only  propagated  by 
lutings,  which  may  be  planted  during  any  of  the 
ummer  Months,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former 
ort;  and  the  Plants  may  be  treated  afterward  ~  in  the 
one  Way,  with  this  Difference,  which  is  to  give  it  a 
ry  Situation  in  Winter,  for  the  young  Shoots  are  very 
it  to  grow  mouldy  upon  being  in  a  damp  Air. 

There  are  fome  other  Sorts  of  lefs  Note,  which  are 
referved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety, 
ut  thofe  here  mentioned  are  worthy  of  a  Place  in  large 
hardens,  where,  if  they  are  intermixed  among  other 
irge  growing  Plants,  they  will  afford  a  pretty  Variety; 
fpecially  the, fifth,  eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  Sorts, 
diich  produce  long  Spikes  of  beautiful  Flowers  and 
ontinue  a  long  Time  in  flower.  The  Flowers  of  the 
welfth  Sort  are  ufed  in  Holland ,  to  give  a  Flavour  to 
le  RhenifhTTxnzs,  which  are  brewed  at  Dort. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  of  their 
Seeds  upon  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth  in  March ;  and  when 
he  Plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted 
ntoBedsof  frefh  Earth,  about  eight  Inches  afunder, 
ibferving  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
ifter  which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
teep  them  clear  from  Weeds  until  Michaelmas ,  when 
hey  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Places  where  they 
tre  to  remain,  placing  them  at  a  large  Diftance,  for 
hey  fpread  pretty  far,  provided  the  Soil  be  good.  If  fo, 
hey  Ihould  be  planted  eight  or  ten  Feet  diftant,  being 
ntermixed  with  other  Plants.  Some  of  thefe  Sorts  will 
mdure  feveral  Years,  provided  they  are  planted  on  a 
fefh  Soil,  not  over  moift  or  rich. 

SCOLYMUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  480.  Tab.  273.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  826.  The  Golden  Thiftle  ;  in  French ,  Epine 
Jaune. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets ,  included  in  an  oval  imbricated  Empalement ,  having 
many  loofe  Jharp- pointed  Scales.  The  Florets  are  Tongue- 
I haped ,  of  one  Petal ,  which  is  torn  and  flightly  indented  in 
five  Parts.  They  have  five  Jhort  Hair-like  Stamina ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  tubidous  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under 
the  Floret ,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style  longer  than  the  Sta¬ 
mina,  crowned  with  two  reflexed  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  fingle  Seed ,  which  is  oblong ,  triangu¬ 
lar  and  ripens  in  the  Empalement ,  the  Seeds  being  feparated 
by  plain ,  roundifh ,  indented  Chaff. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  Tournefort’s  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
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with  a  femifiofculous  Flower ,  whofe  Seeds  are  not  crowned 
with  Down.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  firft  Seiftion 
of  his  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  fruitful  Flo¬ 
rets ,  and  the  Stamina  and  Style  are  connected. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scolymus  foliis  margins  attenuates.  Lin.  Sp:  Plants 
813.  Golden  Thiftle  with  Leaves  which  are  thiner  on 
the  Borders.  This  is  the  Scolymus  chryfanthemus  unnuus: 
ACt.  Reg.  Par.  in.  Annual  golden  Thiftle. 

2.  Scolymus  foliis  margme  incraffatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  813.  Golden  Thiftle  with  Leaves  which  are 
thicker  on  the  Borders.  This  is  the  Scolymus  chryfan¬ 
themus.  C.  B.  P.  3$  4.  Golden  Thiftle. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  in  Italy  ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with 
a  branching  Stalk  four  or  five  Feet  high,  that  have  two 
leafy  Wings  runing  along  the  Sides  from  Jointto  Joint; 
thefe  are  fcoloped  and  indented ;  the  Borders  of  thefe 
are  thiner  than  the  other  Parts,  and  are  armed  all  the 
Way  with  very  fharp  Spines ;  at  each  Joint  are  placed 
ftiff  Leaves,  which  are  jagged  and  armed  with  ftrong 
Spines  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks  inclofed  in  leafy  Involucrums,  which  are  longer 
than  the  Flowers,  and  are  armed  with  very  ftrong 
Spines  ;  within  thefe  are  fcaly  Empalements,  which  lie 
over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifties,  and  are  armed 
with  fliort  Spines.  The  Flowers  are  compofed  of  many 
golden  Florets,  which  do  not  appear  till  the  Middle  or 
latter  End  of  July ;  and  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  warm 
and  dry,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  fpringup  many 
thick  Stalks,  that  rife  about  three  Feet  high,  branch¬ 
ing  out  on  the  Sides  the  whole  Length,  and  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  ftiff  jagged  Leaves,  whofe  Borders  are 
thicker  than  the  other  Part,  and  are  armed  with  Spines 
like  the  former  Sort  5  the  Stalks  have  leafy  Borders 
as  the  other,  which  are  ftrongly  armed  with  Spines. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
and  are  ftiaped  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort;  Thefe 
appear  in  July ,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  warm  and  dry, 
they  will  be  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown 
in  March ,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  undunged  Earth,  in  an 
open  Situation  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  Ihould  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  where  they 
grow  too  clofe,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  pulled  out,  fo 
as  to  leave  thofe  which  are  defigned  to  remain,  about 
two  Feet  afunder.  This  is  all  the  Culture  which  thefe 
Plants  require,  for  as  they  fend  forth  Tap  Roots,  they 
do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well ;  therefore  they  muft  be 
fown  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  if  they  are  kept  clear 
from  Weeds,  they  will  thrive  very  well,  and  when  the 
Seafons  prove  dry,  will  perfect  their  Seeds  in  Autumn  ; 
but  in  wet  Seafons  they  rarely  ever  produce  good  Seeds 
in  England ,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  continue  the 
Species,  without  procuring  frefh  Seeds  from  Abroad. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  by  thofe  Perfons  who  are 
curious  in  Botany  for  Variety’s  Sake,  but  are  rarely 
planted  in  other  Gardens; 

SCOPARIA.  See  Capraria. 

SCORDIUM.  See  Teucrium. 

SCORPIURUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  jg2.  Scorpioides. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  402.  Tab.  226.  [fo  called,  becaufe 
the  Hufk  being  wreathed,  refembles  the  Tail  of  a 
Dragon  :  It  is  by  fome  called  Campo'ides ,  of  K d^nn,  a 
Canker  Worm,  and  Form.]  Caterpillars ;  in 

French ,  Chenille. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  ’  and  is 
ereCi ,  blown  up,  lightly  compreffed ,  ending  in  five  acute 
Points.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind-,  it  has  a 
roundifto  Standard  which  is  indented  at  the  Point,  where  it 
is  reflexed  and  fpreading.  The  Usings  are  loofe ,  almoft  oval , 
having  obtufe  Appendages.  The  Keel  is  Half  moon -floaped,. 
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the  Belly  is  gibbous ,  pointed ,  and  ereCt,  cut  in  two  Parts 
below.  It  hath  ten  Stamina,  nine  joined  and  one  feparate , 
terminated  by  Jmall  Summits  ;  and  an  oblong  taper  Germen 
a  little  reflexed ,  fupporting  a  rifing  inflex ed  Style ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  Point  flor  a  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong ,  taper,  leathery ,  rough ,  channeled  Pod, 
twifted  in  many  longitudinal  Cells  divided  within ,  and  on 
the  Outfide  contracted  into  knotty  Joints,  each  Cell  contain¬ 
ing  one  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Linn&uf s  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofle  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bo¬ 
dies.  F our ne fort  places  it  in  the  third  Section  of  his 
tenth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Butterfly 
Flower,  whofle  Pointal  turns  to  a  jointed  Pod. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scorpiurus  pedunculis  unifloris,  leguminibus  teCtis 
undique  fquamis  obtvfi.s.  Fin.  Sp.  Plant.  744.  Caterpillar 
with  one  Flower  upon  a  Foot  Stalk,  and  a  Pod  covered 
with  obtufe  Scales  on  every  Side.  This  is  the  Scorpi- 
c'ides  Jiliqud  craflfd  boelii.  Fourn.  Inflt.  402*  Caterpillar 
with  a  thick  Pod. 

2.  Scorpiurus  pedunculis  bifloris,  leguminibus  extror- 
flum  obtuse  aculeatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  745.  Caterpillar' with 
two  Flowers  on  each  Foot  Stalk,  and  the  Outfide  of 
the  Pods  armed  with  blunt  Spines.  This  is  the  Scor- 
picides  bupleuri  folio  filiquis  lenibus.  Park.  1117.  Cater¬ 
pillar  with  a  Hare’s -ear  Leaf  and  a  fmoother  Pod. 

3.  Scorpiurus  pedunculis  flubtrifloris,  leguminibus  ex- 
trorflum  flpinis  diftinClis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  745’  Ca¬ 
terpillar  with  Foot  Stalks  having  three  Flowers,  and 
the  Outfide  of  the  Pods  armed  with  jfharp  diftinbt  Spines. 
This  is  the  Scorpioides  buplepri  folio .  C.  B.  P.  Caterpil¬ 
lar  with  a  Hare’s-ear  Leaf. 

4.  Scorpiurus  pedunculis  flubquadrifloris,  leguminibus 
extrorflum  flpinis  confer tis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  745.  Ca¬ 
terpillar  with  four  Flowers  fometimes  upon  a  FootStalk, 
and  the  Outfide  of  the  Pods  armed  with  (harp  Spines 
which  grow  in  Clufters.  This  is  the  Scorpioides  bupleu¬ 
ri  folio ,  corpiculis  aflperis,  magis  in  fle  contortis  if  convolu- 
iis.  Mor.Hift.  2.  127.  Caterpillar  with  a  Hare’s-ear 
Leaf,  and  a  rough  Pod  greatly  contorted  and  twifted. 

5.  Scorpiurus  foliis  pinnatis.  Caterpillar  with  a 
winged  Leaf.  This  is  the  Scorpioides  foliis  vicia  minima. 
Mor.Hift.  2.  127.  Smalleft  Caterpillar  with  a  Vetch  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  trailing  herbaceous  Stalks, 
above  a  Foot  long  •,  they  lie  upon  the  Ground,  and  at 
each  Joint  have  one  Spatule-lhaped  Leaf  with  a  long 
FootStalk.  From  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  come  out 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  nine  Inches 
long,  fuftaining  at  the  Top  one  yellow  Butterfly  Flower, 
which  is  fucceeded  by  a  twifted  thick  Pod,  in  Size  and 
Appearance  of  a  large  Caterpillar,  from  whence  it  had 
this  Title.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  ftronger  Stalks  than  the  firft ; 
the  Leaves  are  much  broader  ;  the  Foot  Stalks  fupport 
two  fmaller  Flowers  ;  the  Pods  are  (lender,  longer,  and 
more  twifted  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  are  armed 
with  blunt  Spines  on  their  Outfide. 

The  third  Sort  hath  (Tenderer  Stalks  than  either  of 
the  former  ;  the  Leaves  (land  upon  (horter  Foot  Stalks 
but  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort ;  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  (lender,  and  frequently  fup¬ 
port  three  Flowers  *,  the  Pods  are  (lender,  not  fo  much 
twifted  as  the  former,  and  are  armed  on  their  Outfide 
with  flharp  diftincft  Spines. 

The  Stalks  and  Leaves  of  the  fourth  Sort  are  very 
like  thofe  of  the  firft,  but  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  longer,  and  each  ol  them  have  three  or  four 
fmall  yellow  Flowers  at  the  Top ;  the/Pods  are  very 
(lender,  greatly  contorted,  and  armed- with  (harp  Spines 
in  Clufters  on  their  Outfide. 

The  fifth  Sort  has  very  fhort  Stalks  ;  the  Leaves  are 
winged;  they  are  compofled  of  four  Pair  of  fmall  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  are  very 
fmall,  as  are  alio  their  Pods,  which  are  lefs  twifted 
than  thofe  of  the  three  former. 
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All  thefe  Plants  are  annual,  and  grow  .  naturally 
in  moft  of  the  warm  Countries  in  Europe,  but  the 
firft  Sort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  feveral  curious  Gar¬ 
dens,  for  their  Oddnefs  more  than  for  any  great  Beau¬ 
ty  :  They  are  all  of  them  annual  Plants,  which  are  pro-  ■ 
pagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  upon  a  Bed  of  light  fre(h 
Earth  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  tinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  about  ten  Inches  or  a 
Foot  afunder,  becaufe  their  Branches  trail  upon  the 
Ground  ;  and  if  they  have  not  Room,  they  are  apt  to 
overbear  each  other,  and  thereby  are  very  often  roted, 
efpecially  in  moift  Seafons.  The  Weeds  (hould  alfo  be 
diligently  cleared  from  them,  otherWife  they  will  grow 
over,  and  deftroy  them.  In  June  thefe  Plants  will  pro¬ 
duce  fmall  yellow  papilionaceous  Flowers,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  Pods,  fo  much  like  Caterpillars,  that  a 
Perfon  at  a  fmall  Diftance,  would  imagine  they  were 
real  Caterpillars  feeding  on  the  Plants,  and  it  is  for  this! 
Oddnefs  of  their  Pods  that  thefe  Plants  are  chiefly' 
preferved. 

Thefe  Plants  feldom  thrive  well,  if  they  are  tranf- 
planted  ;  therefore  the  belt  Method  is,  to  put  in  three 
or  four  good  Seeds  in  each  Place  where  you  would  have! 
the  Plants  remain  (which  may  be  in  the  Middle  of  large 
Borders  in  the  Pleafure  Garden,  where  being  intermixed 
with  other  Plants,  they,  will  afford  a  pleafing  Variety.) 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  there  fhould  be  only  one  of 
the  moft  promifing  left  in  each  Place,  which  fhould  be 
conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  when  their  Pods 
are  ripe,  they  fhould  be  gathered  and  preferved  in  a 
dry  Place  till  the  following  Spring,  in  order  to  be 
fown. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  beft  worth  cultivating,  the  Pods 
being  large  and  more  vifible  than  the  other,  and  arc 
more  in  Form  of  a  Caterpillar. 

SCORZONERA.  Fourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  4 76.  Fab.  2%. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  8 1 1 .  [of  Efcorfo,  a  Catalonian  Word, 
fignifying  a  Viper,  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  be  of  great  Ef¬ 
ficacy  againft  the  Bite  of  Vipers.  Authours  write,  that 
the  Herb,  being  applied,  takes  away  the  Venom  of  the 
Bite  of  Vipers.  They  fay,  that  if  a  Viper  be  touched 
with  this  Juice,  it  languifhes  ;  and  that  a  Man  may 
touch  Vipers  fafely,  if  his  Hand  be  firft  dipped  in  the 
Juice  of  this  Plant.]  Vipers-grafs;  in  French,  Scor- 
zonere. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  common  Empalement  is  flcaly,  cylindrical,  and  ini' 
bricated.  Fhe  Flower  is  compofled  of  feveral  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets,  thofe  on  the  Outfide  being  the  longeft  ;  they  are 
narrow ,  F ongue-Jhaped ,  and  indented  in  five  Parts.  Fhey 
have  five  fhort  Hair-like  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindri¬ 
cal  Summits.  Fhe  Germen  is  fituated  under  the  Floret , 
fupporting  a  fender  Style  crowned  by  two  reflexed  Stigmas. 
Fhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  Jingle ,  oblong,  channeled. 
Seed,  crowned  with  a  feathery  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion  of  ? 
Fourneforfs  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  i 
with  a  flofculous  Flower,  whofle  Seeds  are  crowned  with  j , 
Down.  Dr.  Limans  places  it  in  the  firft  Sebtion  of  his  1 
nineteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofle  \ 
Flowers  are  compofled  of  hermaphrodite  or  fruitful  Florets,  jj 
and  their  Stamina  and  Style  are  united . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scorzonera  foliis  infimis  finuato- dent atis,  caulinis  | 
linearibus  femiamplexicaulibus .  Scorzonera  with  lower  ‘ 
Leaves  indented,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  linear  and  half  j 
embracing  them  with  their  Bale.  This  is  the  Scorzo-  f 
nera  latifolia,  finuata.  C.  B.  P.  275.  Vipers-grafs  with  i 
broad  finuated  Leaves. 

2.  Scorzonera  caule  ramofo,  foliis  nervofis plants  in-  » 
tegerrimis.  Scorzonera  with  a  branching  Stalk,  and  vein-  j 
ed,  plain,  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Scorzonera  latifo-  | 
lia  altera.  C.  B.  P.  275.  "Another  broad-leaved  Vipers- 
grafs. 

3.  Scorzonera  caule  fubnudo  unifloro ,  foliis  iter- 
vofis plants.  Hort.  Cliff.  382.  Scorzonera  with  an  almoft 

naked 
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tked  Stalk  having  one  Flower,  and  plain  veined 
eaves.  This  is  the  Scorzonera  humilis  latifolia  r.ervofa.  : 
B.  P ■  275 •  Dwarf  Vipers-grafs,  with  broad  veined 
eaves. 

4.  Scorzonera  foliis  Itneari-enfiformibus  integris  ca- 
natis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  791.  Scorzonera  with  linear, 
vord-ftuped,  entire  Leaves,  which  are  keeled.  This 
the  Scorzonera  Luf tunica ,  gramineo  folio ,  flore  pallide 
teo.  Town.  Injl.  477.  Portugal  Vipers  grafs  with  a 
rafs  Leaf,  and  a  pale  yellow  Flower. 

Scorzonera  foliis-  lineari-fubulatis  integris  planis, 
duticulis  cylindricis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  791.  Scorzonera 
ith  linear,  Awl-fhaped,  entire,  plain  Leaves,  and  cy- 
idrical  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Scorzonera  angujti- 
lia  fib  car  idea.  C.  B.  P.  275.  Narrow-leaved  Vipers-  , 
rafs,  with  a  Flower  almoft  blue. 

6.  Scorzonera  foliis  fubulatis  integris,  pedunculo  in- 
ajfato ,  caule  bafi  villofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  791,  Scorzo- 
ra  with  Awl-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  a  thick  Foot  Stalk, 
id  the  Stalk  hairy  at  its  Bafe.  This  is  the  Scorzonera 
milis ,  angufiifolia  pannonica.  Gluf  Hift.  i\  p.  137. 
ow,  narrow-leaved,  Hungarian  Vipers-grafs. 

7.  Scorzonera  foliis  linearibus  multifidis ,  caule  erec- 
1,  Scorzonera  with  narrow,  niany-pointed  Leaves,  and 
a  ereft  Stalk.  This  is  the  Scorzonera  laciniatis  foliis. 
own.  Injl.  477.  Vipers-grafs  with  cut  Leaves. 

8.  Scorzonera  foliis  linearibus  pinna  tifidis,  caulibus 
rocumbentibus.  Scorzonera  with  narrow,  many-pointed 
, eaves,  and  trailing  Stalks.  This  is  the  Scorzonera  fo- 
is  laciniatis  fupina.  Bocc.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  89.  Low 
ipers-grafs  with  cut  Leaves.  * 

The  hrit  is  the  Sort  which  is  commonly  cultivated 
1  the  Englifh  Gardens  for  Food  and  Phylick  ;  this  grows 
aturally  in  Spain.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  Carrot- 
laped,  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Finger,  and  covered 
ith  a  dark  brown  Skin  ;  it  is  white  within,  and  has  a 
lilky  Juice  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  nine  or  ten  inches 
mg,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending 
ith  a  long  acute  Point,  they  are  waved  and  finuated  at 
leir  Edges.  -The  Stalk  rifes  three  -Feet  hi^h,  it  is 
1100th,  branching  at  the  Top,  and  garnifhed  with  a 
:w  narrow  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  half  embrace  the  Stalk, 
"he  Flowers  grow  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  in  fcaly 
Impalements,  conipofed  of  many  narrow,  Tongue- 
laped,  hermaphrodite  Florets,  lying  Imbricatim  over 
ach  other,  like  the  Scales  on  Fifh  -,  they  are  of  a  bright 
ellow  Colour,  and  appear  -in  June  and  July.  Alter 
nefe  are  decayed,  the  Germen  which  fits  in  the  corn- 
ion  Empalement,  turns  to  oblong  cornered  Seeds, 
aving  a  roundifh  Ball  of  feathery  Down  at  the  Top.' 
The  fecond  Sort  is  like  the  firft,  but  the  Leaves  are 
iroader,  entire,  and  are  more  veined  ;  the  Stalk  does 
iot  rife  lo  high,  and  branches  more.- 
The  third  Sort  js  fhorter  than  either  of  the  former-, 
he  Leaves,  are  broader,  the  Stalk  is  almoft  naked,  and 
las  one  yellow  Flower  at  the  Top. 

The  fourth  Sort  has  narrow,  keeled,  Sword-  fhaped 
weaves-,  the  Stalks  are  flerfder,  they  rife  about  two 
Aet  high,  branch  toward  the  Top,  and  fuftain  pale 
fellow  Flowers,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
ormer  Sorts. 

The  fifth -Sort  has  narrow  Awl-lhaped  Leaves,  which 
ire  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  former  •,  the  Stalk  is  taper, 
md  branches  at  the  Top  the  Flowers  are  of  a  pale 
xirple  Colour* 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  the 
Leaves  are  narrow  and  Awl-fhaped  -,  the  Foot  Stalk 
immediately  under  the  Flower  is  thicker  than  below, 
and  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  hairy  j  the  Flower  is 
yellow.  v  '  '  : 

The  feventh  Sort  rifes  with-a  fmooth  branching  Stalk 
two  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifned  with  narrow  JLeavcs 
having  many-  wi-nged  Points,  refembling  thofe  of 
BuckfHorn  Plantain,  but  larger.  The  Flowers  are 
yellow,  and  ftand  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches.  *  -  '  - 

The  eighth  Sort  is  exadlly  like  the  feventh  in  every 
Refpedt,  excepting  that  of  the  -Stalks  fpreading  on  the 
Ground-,  which  is  not  accidental,  for  1  have  cultivated 
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both  Sorts  above  thirty  Years,  and  have  nevef  found 
either  of  them  alter. 

The  firft  Sort  only  is  Cultivated  for  Ufe,  the  others 
are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  are 
feldom  admired  into  other  Gardens. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Seeds  in  the  Begining  ol  April ,  upon  a  Spot  of  light 
frefh  Soil.  The  beft  Method  of  fowing  them  is,  to 
draw  fhallow  Furrows  by  a  Line  about  a  Foot  afunder, 
into  which  you  fhould  fcatter  the  Seeds,  thinly  covering 
them  over  about  half  an  Inch  thick,  with  the  fame  light 
Earth  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  ftiould 
be  thined  where  they  are  too  dole  in  the.  Rows,  leaving 
them  at  leaft  fix  Inches  afunder  ;  and  at  the  fame 
Time,  you  fhould  hoe  down  all  the  Weeds  to  deftroy 
them  ;  and  this  mult  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necefiary* 
for  if  the  Weeds  are  permited  to  grow  among  the 
Plants,  they  will  draw  them  up  weak* 

There  are  many  People  who  fow  thefe  Seeds  promif- 
cuoufly.  in  a  Bed,  and  afterward  tranfplant  them  out  at 
the  Diftance  they  would  have  them  grow ;  but  this  is 
not  fo  well  as  the  former  Method,  becaufe  their  Roots 
commonly  fhoot  downright,  which,  in  being  tranf- 
planted,  are  often  broken,  fo  that  they  never  will  make 
fuch  fair  Roots  as  thofe  which,  remain  in  the  fame  Place 
where  they  are  fown  -,  for  when  the  extreme  Part  of  the 
Root  is  broken,  it  never  extends  itfelf  in  Length  after¬ 
wards,  but  only  fhoots  out  into  many  forked  fmall 
Roots,  which  are  not  near  fo  valuable  as  thofe  which 
are  large  and  ftrait.  Thefe  Roots  may  be  taken  up 
when  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  at  which  Time  they 
have  done  growing,  though  they  may  remain  in  the 
Ground  until  Spring,  and  may  be  taken  up  as  they  are 
ufed  -,  but  thofe  which  remain  in  the  Ground  after 
March ,  will  fhoot  up  their  Flower  Stems,  after  whiclt 
they  are  not  fo  good,  being  fticky  and  ftrong. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  you  fhould 
let  a  Parcel  of  the  beft  remain  in  the  Places  where  they 
grew  ;  and  when  their  Stems  are  grown  to  their  Height, 
they  fhould  be  fupported  with  Stakes,  to  prevent  their 
falling  to  the  Ground,  or  breaking.  ,  In  June  they  will 
flower,  and  about  -the  Begining  of  Auguft  their  Seeds 
will  ripen,  when  they  fhould  be  gathered,  and  preferved 
dry  till  the  Spring  following,  for  Ufe. 

SCROPITULARIA.  Tourn.  Injl:  R.  77;  166.  Tab . 
74.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  674.  [fo  called,  on  Account  of 
its  refembling  Scrophuli,  by  its  Inequality  ;  not  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  good  to  cure  the.  Scrophula  in  the  Neck,  as 
is  vulgarly  thought.]  Figwort;  in  French,  Scrofulair.ee 
The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Top.  It  hath  one  unequal  .Pe¬ 
tal,  with  a  large  globular  Tube.  The  Brim  is  cut  into 
five  fmall  Parts  -,  the  two  upper  are  large  and  erect ,  the 
two  Side  ones  fipread  open ,  and  the  under  is  reflexed.  It 
has  four  fender  deflexed  Stamina ,  two  of  which  are  the 
Length  of  the  Petal,,  and  two  are  Jhorter ,  terminated  by 
Twin  .Summits  and  an  oval  Germen,  flipper  Linga  Jingle 
Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  .crowned  by  a  fingle  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to .  a  roundifh  pointed 
Capfule  with  two  Cells,  which  open  at  the  T op,  and  are 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Tournefort’ s  third  Ciafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  an  anomalous  Flower  of  one  Petal,  fpreading  on  each 
Side.  iDr.  Linnaeus. places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of 
his  fourteenth  Ciafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants.whofe 
'  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  Jhorter  Stamina,  and  their 
Seeds  are  included  in  a  Capfule. 

The  Species  arej  it»ml  fbiw  itowui  1  .Vrv- 
'  1.  Scro-phularia  foliis  ccrdatis  bafi  tranjverfi-.,  caule 
cbtufangulo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  6x9.  Figwort  with  Heart- 
ftiaped  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  are  traniverfe,  and  a  Stalk 
having  obtufe  Angles,  This  is  the  Scrophularia  nodofa 
foeiida.  C.  B.P.  Figwort  with. a  knobby  Root  and  a 
Iftinking  Smell.  _  7  . 

2.  ScRoPHuuApa a  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis  decur- 
ren tikis,  caule  ac'utangulo,  r ac etuis  lerminulibus.  Hort. 
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i Vpfat.  i  77.  Figwort  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  having 
runing  Foot  Stalks,  and  an  angular  membranaceous 
Stalk,  terminated  by  a  Racemus  of  Flowers. ,  This  is 
the  Scrophularia  aquatica  major .  C.  B.  P.  23d.  Greater 
Water  Figwort,  by  fome  called  Water  Betony. 

3.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordato-oblongis ,  bafi  appen- 
diculatis ,  racemis  terminalibus.  Lvefl.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  620. 
Figwort  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  having 
Appendages  at  their  Bafe,  and  Stalks  terminated  by  a 
Racemus  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Scrophularia  aquatica , 
flore  fulphureo.  Michel.  Water  Figwort  with  a  Brimftone- 
coloured  Flower. 

4.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordato-fagittatis,  acute  fer- 
ratis ,  racemis  terminalibus.  Scrophularia  with  Heart- 
fhaped,  Arrow-pointed  Leaves,  which  are  acutely 
lawed,  and  Stalks  terminated  by  a  Racemus  of  Flow¬ 
ers.  This  is  the  Scrophularia  betcnica  folio.  F our n.  Injl. 
R.  H.  166.  Figwort  with  a  Betony  Leaf. 

5.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis  ferratis ,  fuperiori- 
bus  alternis ,  racemis  axillaribus ,  pedunculis  bifloris.  Fig- 
wort  with  Heart-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  thofe  on  the 
upper  Part  placed  alternate,  and  Bunches  of  Flowers 
proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  with  two 
Flowers  on  a  Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Scrophularia  me- 
lijf<£  folio.  F burn.  Injl.  R.  H.  1 66.  Figwort  with  a  Baum 
Leaf. 

6.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis  duplicato- ferratis, 

racemo  compofito.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  2 96.  Figwort  with 
Heart-fhaped  doubly-fawed  Leaves,  and  compound 
Bunches  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Scrophularia  nemo- 
renfis ,  folio  urtica  rugofa ,  flore  atro- panic  ante.  Hort.  Cath. 
Wood  Figwort  with  a  rough  Nettie  Leaf,  and  a  dark 
red  Flower.  ■ 

-  7.  Scrophularia  foliis  difformibus,  pedunculis  axil¬ 
laribus  aggregatis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  292.  Figwort  with 
difformed. Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks  of  Flowers  gathered 
together  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Scro¬ 
phularia  Hifpanica,  fambuci  folio glabro.  Foum.  Infi.  166. 
Spanifh  Figwort  with  a  fmooth  Elder  Leaf. 

8.  Scrophularia  foliis  differ mibus  laciniatis  villofts , 
racemis  compofitis  axillaribus.  Figwort  with  difformed, 
cut,  hairy  Leaves,  and  compound  Bunches  of  Flowers 
at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Scrophularia 
maxima  Lufitanica ,  fambuci  folio  lanuginofo.  To  urn.  Injl. 
16 7.  Greateft  Portugal  Figwort,  with  a  woolly  Elder 
Leaf. 

9.  Scrophularia  foliis  inferioribus  pinnatis,  fummis 
integris  duplicato-ferratis ,  racemis  axillaribus.  Figwort 
with  the  lower  Leaves  winged,  thofe  at  the  Top  entire, 
doubly  fawed,  and  Bunches  of  Flowers  at  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Scrophularia  ruta  canina  dibta 
vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Common  Figwort,  called  Dogs- 
rue. 

10.  Scrophularia  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  acute  den- 
tatis ,  racemis  terminalibus .  Figwort  with  winged  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  acutely  indented,  and  Bunches  of 
Flowers  terminating  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Scrophula¬ 
ria  folio  fiiicis  modo  laciniatis ,  vel  ruta  canina  latifolia. 
C.  B.P.  236.  Figwort  with  Leaves  cut  like  Fern,  or 
•broad-leaved  Dogs-rue. 

11.  Scrophularia  foliis  linearibus  pinnatis  lucidis 
c  faffs,  foliolis  pinnatifidis  racemis  terminalibus.  Figwort 
with  linear  winged  Leaves  which  are  thick  and  fhining, 
Wing-pointed  Lobes,  and  Stalks  terminated  by  Bunches 
of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Scrophularia  faxatilis  lucida, 
laferpitii  Maffilienfls  foliis.  Bocc.  Muf  p.  2.  166.  Shining 
Rock  Figwort,  with  Leaves  like  Laferwort  of  Mar- 
feilles . 

12.  •Scrophularia  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  acute 
ferratis ,  inferne  incifis ,  racemo  compofito.  Flor.  Leyd. 
Prod.  294.  Figwort  with  linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
which  .are  fharply  fawed  and  cut  beneath,  and  a  com¬ 
pound  Bunch  of  Flowers.  This  is  th a  Scrophularia  Ori¬ 
entalise  foliis  cannabinis.  Fcurn.  Cor.  9.  Eaftern  Fig- 
wort  with  Leaves  like  Hemp. 

13.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis,  pedunculis  axilla¬ 
ribus  folitariis  dichotomis.  Hort.  Cliff.  322.  Figwort  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  fingle  Foot  Stalks  proceed-' 
ing  from  their  Wings,  and  divided  by  Pairs.  This  is 
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the  Scrophularia  flore  luteo.  C.  B.  P.-  236.  Figwort  wit 
a  yellow  Flower. 

14.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis,  fuperioribus  alter 
nis ,  pedunculis  axillaribus  bifloris.  Hort.  Cliff.  322.  Fig 
wort  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  the  upper  of  which  ar 
alternate,  and  Foot  Stalks  proceeding  from  the  Wing 
of  the  Stalks,  and  bearing  two  Flowers.  This  is  th 
Scrophularia  Urticu  folio.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Figwort  with 
Nettle  Leaf. 

15.  Scrophularia  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  incifis,  rd 
ceinis  fimpliciffibUs  terminalibus.  Figwort  with  winge 
Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  cut,  and  fingle  Bunches  0 
Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Scrophu 
laria  Orientalis,  chryfanthemi  folio,  flore  minima  varie 
gato.  Fourn.  Cor.  9.  Eaftern  Figwort  with  a  Corn  Mai 
rygold  Leaf,  and  the  leaft  variegated  Flower. 

16.  Scrophularia  foliis  evatis  lanceolatis  dentatis 

racemis  terminalibus .  Figwort  with  oval,  indented,  Spear1: 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  Bunches  of  Flowers  terminating 
the  Stalks.  .  -  - 

17.  Scrophularia  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  acutis  baj 
rotundatis,  caule  obtufangulo.  Hort.  Up] al.  lyj.  Figwor; 
with  Heart-fhaped,  acute*  fawed  Leaves,  which  art 
rounded  at  their  Bafe,  and  obtufe  Angles  to  the  Stalks 
This  is  the  Scrophularia  Marylandica,  longo  profunde  fer 
rato  urtica  folio.  Raii  Suppl.  396.  Maryland  Figwor 
with  a  long  Nettle  Leaf  which  is  deeply  lawed. 

18.  Scrophularia  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis . 
ter  nis  caulem  ambientibus ,  floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus 
Figwort  with  oval,  acute-pointed,  fawed  Leaves,  placec 
by  Threes  round  ths*  Stalk,  and  Flowers  in  rounc 
Bunches  terminating  the  fame.  This  is  the  Scrophula¬ 
ria  flore  coccineo,  foliis  urtica  ternis  caulem  ambientibus 
Houft.  Mff.  Figwort  with  a  fcarlet  Flower,  and  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Nettle  placed  by  Threes  round  the 
Stalk. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods  and  under 
Hedges,  in  moft  Parts  of  England *  fo  is  feldom  ad- 
mited  into  Gardens ;  but  being  a  medicinal  Plant,  it 
is  here  mentioned  to  introduce  the  others.  This  hath 
a  fpreading  Root  compofed  of  many  whitifh  Knobs, 
from  which  arife  feveral  four-cornered  Stalks,  three 
Feet  high,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped 
Seeds  that  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  their 
Bafe  tranfverfe ;  they  are  placed  by  Pairs,  and  are 
of  a  dark  green,  or  brownifh  Colour  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  pale  on  their  under,  having  an  Odour  oi 
Elder.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks  oppofite,  forming  a  Kind 
of  loofe  Spike  to  the  Top  ;  they  are  of  one  Petal,  of  a 
dark  purple  Colour,  and  lhaped  aimoft  like  a  Lip 
Flower ;  the  upper  Lip  or  Creft  being  a  little  arched, 
the  two  Side  Segments  fpread  open,  and  the  under  Seg¬ 
ment  is  recurved.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules  ending  in  acute  Points, 
having  two  Ceils  filled  with  fmall  Seeds,  which  ripen; 
in  Augnft. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of 
Ditches  and  watery  Places  in  every  Part  of  England  ; 
this  has  a  fibrous  Root,  fending  out  ftrong  four-cor¬ 
nered  Stalks,  which  grow  near  four  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  rounded; 
at  their  Points  and  cremated  oa  their  Edges,  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  Betony,  from  whence  it  has  been  titled 
Water  Betony.  The  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  o£j 
the  former,  and  are  a  little  reder,  but  of  the  fame*! 
Shape,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time.  This  Sort  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine,  but  as  it  grows  wild  in 
common,  fo  it  is  feldom  admited  into  Gardens.  There 
is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves,  which  is  by  t 
fome  preferved  in  Gardens. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain,  by 
the  Side  of  Rivers  and  other  moift  Places.  The  Stalks 
of  this  are  ftronger,  taller,  and  greener,  than  thofe  of: 
the  former  •,  the  Leaves  have  generally  fmali  Appen¬ 
dages  at  their  Bafe  the  Flowers  are  greener,  and 
grow  thiner  upon  the  Stalks,  than  thofe  of  the  former, 
and  in  thefe  Particulars  confift  their  Differences. 
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The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  *  this  has  a 
>erennial  fibrous  Root.  The  Stalks  rife  near  four  Feet 
iigh,  and  have  fnarp  Angles;  the  Leaves  areAtrdw- 
)0jnted,  Heart-fhaped,  and  are  fharply  fawed  on  their 
id"es ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  to  the  Top 
>f  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  for- 
ner,  but  are  of  a  dark  red  Colour. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  it  has  a  per- 
:nnial  Root.  The  Stalks  rife  four  Feet  high,  and 
)ranch  out  on  their  Side ;  they  are  garnifhed  with 
Heart- lhaped  fawed  Leaves,  which  on  the  upper  Part 
)f  the  Stalk  are  placed  alternate.  The  Flowers  are 
jroduced  in  Bunches  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  each 
Foot  Stalk  fupporting  two  Flowers ;  thefe  are  fmall,  of 
\  brown  Colour,  and  appear  in  June.  The  Seeds  ripen 
n  Augujl.  • 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  •,  this  has  a 
perennial  Root.  The  Stalks  rife  four  Feet  high,  and 
ire  garnifhed  with  Heart- fhaped  Leaves  which  are 
doubly  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Flowers  are  difpofed 
ft  compound  Spikes,  which  fit  upon  long  Foot  Stalks; 
thefe  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  have 
generally  two  narrow  Leaves  placed  at  their  Bafe,  but 
[he  Flowers  terminate  the  Stalks  like  the  three  firft 

Sorts.  .  r 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  has 
a  perennial  Root.  -  The  Leaves  at  the  Bottom  are  irre¬ 
gularly  cut,  and  have  two  Appendages  at  their  Bafe  ; 
they  are  lmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  are  fawed  on 
their  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife  four  Feet  high  ;  they  are 
four-cornered,  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves, 
fome  of  which  are  entire,  and  others  have  fmall  Lobes 
or  Appendages  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  grow  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  in  Clutters,  each  {landing 
upon  a  feparate  Foot  Stalk;  they  are  of  a  bright  red 
Colour  with  greenifh  Bottoms,  and  are  much  larger 
than  either  of  the  former.  It  flowers  the  Begining  of 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this 
refembles  the  leventh,  but  the  Stalks  are  larger,  rife 
higher,  and  are  hairy.  The  Leaves  are  much  longer, 
and  have  four  Appendages ;  they  are  hairy,  and  irre¬ 
gularly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  runing  out  into  longer 
Points ;  the  Flowers  grow  in  tompound  Bunches  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  former  Sort,  and  have  a  greater  Mixture  of  green 
in  them. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ;  this  has  a 
Root  compofed  of  a  few  thick  flefhy  Fibres.  The  Stalks 
are  (lender,  four-cornered,  and  rife  about  two  Feet 
high  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  compofed  of  feveral  Pinnae 
or  Lobes  which  are  fharply  fawed,  but  thofe  on  the 
Stalks  are  entire  and  fliarply  fawed  ;  on  the  lower  Part 
bf  the  Stalk  they  are  placed  oppofite,  but  toward  the 
Top  they  are  alternate  and  fmall.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  Bunches  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  dark  purple  Colour  with  a  Mixture 
of  green  ;  the  Seed  VelTels  are  fmall  and  roundifh. 
This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hath  a 
koot  compofed  ot  flefhy  fibres.  1  he  lower  Leaves 
are  broad  and  jagged,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the 
Indian  Scabious  ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  three  Feet  high  ; 
they  are  four-cornered,  green,  and  fmooth,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  having  very  long  Foot 
Stalks;  thev  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  Pair  of  fmall 
Lobes,  terminated  by  one  large  one,  which  are  acutely 
indented  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  fharp  Points. 
The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  (lender  Bunches  of 
Flowers  which  are  fituated  fparfedly ;  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  purplifh  Colour  at  their  Rims,  and  are  edged 
wich  white  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  Seed 
Veffels  filled  with  very  fmall  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September ; 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  where  it  is  frequently  found  upon  Rocks 
and  old  Stone  Walls ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which 
perifhes  after  it  has  produced  ripe  Seeds.  T  he  Stalks 
rife  fifteen  Inches  high  ;  they  are  thick,  fmooth,  and 
have  fcarce  any  Corners ;  the  Leaves  are  winged,  nar- 
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floWi  and  of  a  lucid  green  •  tliey  are  thick,  fucculehtj 
and  divided  into  many  fmall  Lobes  which  are  agairi 
divided,  and  are  Wing-pointed  ;  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  lobfe  Bunches  on  the  Sides  and  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk ;  they  are  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  with  a 
Mixture  of  green,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large 
roundifh  Capiules  filled  with  angular  dark-coloured 
Seeds,  It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former 
Sort. 

The  twelfth  Soft  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  % 
this  has  a  perennial  creeping  Root.  The  Stalks  rife 
two  Feet  and  a  Half  high  ;  their  lower  Parts  are 
clofely  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  fharply  fawed,  and  cut  at  the  Bottom ;  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with  compound 
Bunches  of  fmall  brown  Flowers  which  appear  in  May, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  Capfules  filled 
with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen  in  July. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Helvetia ; 
this  is  a  biennial  Plant  which  flowers  and  produces 
Seeds  the  fecond  Year,  and  then  decays.  The  lower 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  four  or  five  Inches  long  and 
three  broad ;  they  are  Heart-fhaped,  hairy,  and  of  a 
pale  green  Colour.  The  Stalks  rife  three  Feet  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  fmaller  Leaves,  of  the  fame 
Shape  with  thofe  at  Bottom,  placed  by  Threes  round 
the  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  hand  upon  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks ;  three  of  thefe  come  out  at  each  Joint  found 
the  Stalk,  and  fupport  Clutters  of  pretty  large  Flowers 
of  a  pale  yellow  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  in  April ,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  Capfules  filled  with  fmall  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  June.  .  .  .  . 

The  fourteenth  Sort  is  a'  biennial  Plant  which  grows 
naturally  in  Italy.  The  Leaves  of  this  are.  Heart- 
fhaped,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and.  on  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  are  placed  alternate  ;  the  Foot  Stalks 
of  the  Flowers  cOme  out  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  .; 
thefe  do  each  fuftain  two  or  three  Flowers  which  are  of 
a  dark  red  or  purple  Colour  ;  they  appear  in  May  and 
June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July  and  Augujl ,  after 
which  the  Plants  die. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows,  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  and 
alfo  upon  Gibralter  Hill ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  dying 
foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  are  doubly  winged,  and  the  fmall  are  varioufiy  cut 
and  indented;  the  Stalk  is  flender,  and  rifes  three  Feet 
high,  the  lower  Part  of  which  is  garnifhed  with  fmaller 
winged  Leaves,  of  a  lucid  green,  which  are  indented; 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  the  upper  Part  has  very 
flender  Bunches  of  fmall  Flowers  coming  out  of  the 
Side  to  the  Top.  The  Flowers  are  thinly  ranged  on 
the  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  purple 
Colour  with  white  Borders ;  thefe  appear  in  June  and 
July ,  but,  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  warm,  they  will 
produce  no  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fixteenth  Sort  were  fent  me  from 
Zant ;  this  is  alfo  a  biennial  Plant.  The  Stalks  are 
four-cornered,  and  rife  two  Feet  high,  fending  out 
feveral  fmall  Side  Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval, 
Spear- fhaped,  about  two  Inches  long,  and  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  rounded 
at  both  Ends ;  they  are  indented  on  their  Edges, 
and  ftand  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with  'flender  Bunches 
to  the  Top,  which  are  very  fmall,  of  a.  bright  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  and  will  appear  in  July ;  bat,  unlefs  the 
Autumn  is  warm,  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land.  .  ' 

The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  fibrous  Root.  The  Stalks  are 
four-cornered  ;  the  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  fharply 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  rounded  at  their  Bafe  ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunches  on  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk,  and  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are 
of  an  herbaceous  Colour.  This  flowers  in  June  and 
July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houjloun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant.  The  Stalk  rifes  two 
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feet  high,  and  is  garniffied  with  oval  acute- pointed 
Leaves  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Stalks ;  thofe  at  the  Bottom  and  Top  of  the 
Stalk  are  placed  by  Pairs,  but  in  the  Middle  there  are 
three  Leaves  at  each  Joint  placed  round  the  Stalk  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  and  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  roundilh  Bunches; 
they  are  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort*  and 
are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  Colour,  This  Sort  flowered  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  did  not  perfect  its  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  if  fown 
in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  feldom  rife  the  fame  Seafon. 
Some  of  them  may  come  up  in  Autumn,  and  others 
the  Spring  following ;  but,  if  they  are  fown  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
Spring  following.  Thefe  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  the 
Place  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  for  the  Plants 
are  all  of  them  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  Cold  of  our 
ordinary  Winters  in  the  open  Air  (except  the  laft  Sort 
which  is  tender).  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  The 
fecond  Year  the  Plants  v/ill  flower  and  produce  ripe 
Seeds ;  after  which  thofe  Sorts  which  are  biennial  will 
die,  but  the  others  will  continue  fome  Years. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  Sorts  are  ornamental  Plants, 
fo  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  Place  in  the  Pleafure  Gar¬ 
den,  where,  when  the  Plants  are  ftrong,  they  will 
make  a  good  Appearance  during  their  Continuance  in 
flower,  which  generally  lafts  two  Months,  unlefs  the 
Seafon  proves  very  hot  and  dry.  The  Roots  of  thefe 
Sorts  will  abide  fome  Years,  unlefs  by  a  very  fevere 
Winter  they  are  deftroyed  ;  but,  as  young  Plants  flower 
ftronger  than  the  old  ones,  there  fhould  be  a  Succeffion 
of  them  annually  propagated  by  Seeds. 

The  other  Sorts  are  proper  Furniture  for  Botanick 
Gardens,  but  are  feldom  cultivated  in  any  other.  The 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  fixteenth  Sorts  fnould  have 
a.  dry  Soil,  for,  as  they  naturally  grow  upon  Rocks  and 
old  Walls,  if  they  are  in  good  Ground,  the  Plants  will 
grow  vigorous  in  Summer,  and  thereby  will  be  fo  re¬ 
plete  with  Moifture,  as  that  they  are  often  killed  by 
ordinary  Frofts,  or  rot  with  Wet  in  Winter,  whereas 
in  a  poor  dry  Soil  they  are  feldom  injured  by  the  Cold 
in  England . 

The  laft  Sort  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  but  the  Seeds 
Should  be  fown  in  Pots-  in  Autumn,  which  may  be 
flickered  under  a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  and  in 
the  Spring  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which 
will  bring  them  up.  When  thefe  are  fit  td  remove,  as 
many  of  them  as  are  required  fhould  be  planted  into 
feparate  fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
hot  Bed,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  mu  ft  be  gradually 
hardened  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  may 
be  removed  the  latter  End  of  June,  placing  them  in  a 
fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Septem¬ 
ber ,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  Shelter  before 
any  Morning  Frofts  come  on,  and  in  Winter  they  muft 
be  placed  in  a  Stove,  kept  moderately  warm,  where 
they  will  thrive  and  produce  Flowers  the  following 
Summer.  ' 

SCUTELLARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  653.  Caffida. 
Loum.  Injt.  Ii.  H.  18 1.  Lab.  84.  Skull-cap;  in  French, 
La  Loqtte.  . 

The  Cbar abler s  are, 

Lhe  Flower  has  a  very  Jhort  tubulous  Empalement  of 
one  Leaf ,  whofe  Brim  is  entire ,  having  an  incumbent 
fcaly  Operculum  which  feems  clofed  ;  it  is  of  the  Lip  Kind, 
with  a  very  Jhort  crooked  Lube ,  long  compreffed  Chaps, 
and  a  concave  trifid  upper  Lip,  the  middle  Segment  being 
concave  and  indented ,  the  two  Side  ones  plain.  Lhe  under 
Lip  is  broad  and  indented ;  it  has  four  Stamina  hid  under  . 
the  upper  Lip,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other ,  j 
terminated  by  fmall  Summits,  and  a  four -pointed  Germen , 
fupportinga  fiender  Style  fituated  with  the  Stamina,  crowned [ 
by  a  fingle  recurved  Stigma.  Lhe  Empalement  afterward'. 
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becomes  a  Helmet-fhaped  Cap fule  including  the  four  Seeds 
which  are  roundifh. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seftion 
of  Limans' s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  are  fucceeded  by  naked  Seeds.  L ournefort  places 
it  in  the  firft  Seiftion  of  his  fourth  Clafs,  which  contains 
the  Herbs  with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  upper 
Lip  is  crefled  or  hooked. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Scutellaria  folis  fubcordatis  ferrates,  fpicis  in¬ 
terrupts.  Hort.  Cliff.  317.  Skull-cap  with  almoft 
Heart-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  interrupted  Spikes  of 
Flowers.  This  is  the  Caffida  Col.  Ecph.  1.  187.  Skull¬ 
cap. 

2.  Scutellaria  foliis  cordatis  obtufis obtuseque  ferra- 
tis,  fpicis  foliofis.  Prod.  Leyd.  31 1.  Skull-cap  with 
obtufe  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  bluntly  fawed, 
and  leafy  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Caffida  Cretica 
fruticofa,  catari#  folio  flore  alb 0.  Lourn.  Cor.  1 1.  Shrubby 
Cretan  Skull-cap  with  a  Cat-mint  Leaf  and  a  whitei 
Flower. 

3.  Scutellaria  foliis  cordato-oblcngis  acuminatisi 
ferratis,  fpicis  fubnudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  600.  Skull-cap 
with  oblong,  acute-pointed,  Heart-fhaped,  fawed. 
Leaves,  and  almoft  naked  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is 
the  Caffida  orient alis  altiffma,  urtica  folio.  Lourn.  Cor. 

1 1.  Tailed:  eaftern  Skull-cap  with  a  Nettle  Leaf. 

4.  Scutellaria  foliis  incifis,  fubtus  tomentofis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  173.  Skull-cap  with  cut  Leaves  which  are  * 
woolly  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Caffida  orientals 
Cham  a  dry  os  folio,  flore  luteo.  Lourn.  Cor.  11.  Eaftern' 
Skull-cap  with  a  Germander  Leaf  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Scutellaria  foliis  ovatis  feffilibus,  interioribus 
obfolete  ferratis,  fuperioribus  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. . 
599.  Skull-cap  with  oval  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  the  under  of  which  are  fometimes  fawed,  and 
the  upper  entire.  This  is  the  Caffida  folio  meliffa,  flore 
purpureo,  longiore.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  177.  Skull-cap 
with  a  Baum  Leaf  and  a  longer  purple  Flower. 

6.  Scutellaria  foliis  incifo-ferratis  utrinque  gla- 
bris ,  fpied  rotundato-tetragond.  Hort.  Upfal  173.  Skull¬ 
cap  with  fawed  cut  Leaves  which  are  fmooth  on  both 
Sides,  and  a  roundifh  four-cornered  Spike  of  Fdowers. 
This  is  the  Caffida  Alpina  fupina,  magno  flore.  Lourn. 
Infi.  R.  H.  182.  Low  Alpine  Skull-cap  with  a  large 
Flower. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
are  Plants  of  little  Beauty,  fo  are  feldom  admited  into 
Gardens,  for  which  Reafon  they  are  not  enumerated 
here. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  Mr.  Ray 
obferved  it  about  Leghorn  and  Florence ,  in  the  Hedges 
and  uncultivated  Places  in  Plenty;  this  hath  a' peren¬ 
nial  Root.  The  Stalk  is  four-cornered,  hairy,  and 
rifes  two  Feet  high  ;  it  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed 
oppofite,  which  are  almoft  Heart-fhaped  and  fawed  on 
their  Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  in  interrupted  Spikes! 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour 
in  fome,  and  in  others  they  are  white;  thefe  appear  ■ 
in  June,  and,  after  they  decay,  the  Empalement,  which 
reprefetns  a  Helmet,  contains  four  roundifh  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

•  The  fecond  Sort  grews  naturally  in  Crete  ;  this  hath 
a  ligneous  Stalk,  which  rifes.  about  two  Feet  high,  jj 
fending  out  flendfer  Side  Branches-,  garnifhed  with  obtufe 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  bluntly  fawed  on  their  j 
Edges ;  they  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and  of  a  : 
light  green  on  th'eir  upper.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed 
in  pretty  long  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  they 
are  white,  and  have  fmall  Leaves  growing1  between  ' 
them.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this  ; 
hath  a  perennial  Root.  The  Stalks  rife  from  three  ' 
to  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  flender  Branches 
from  their  Sides ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  - 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points,  which  are  ■ 
fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in 
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aked  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  pur- 
le,  and  have  longer  Tubes  than  any  of  the  other 
orts.  This  flowers  about  the  lame  Time  as  the  for¬ 
mer. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  ;  this 
i  a  perennial  Plant,  with  fhrubby  Stalks  which 
3read  on  the  Ground  ;  thefe  divide  into  final  1  Branches 
rhich  are  garnifhed  with  cut  Leaves  placed  oppofite  •, 
lefe  are  almoft  triangular,  of  a  light  green  on  theii 
ipper  Side,  and  downy  on  their  under,  Handing  upon 
ender  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  dilpofed  in  fhort 
pikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a 
right  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  gray  Seeds 
rhich  ripen  in  the  Empalement.  This  Plant  begins 
a  flower  the  latter  End  of  May,  and  there  is  commonly 
Succeflion  of  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant  upward  of 
wo  Months. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  it 
ias  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  forth  feveral 
our-cornered  Stalks,  which  rile  two  Feet  high,  fend- 
ng  out  many  Side  Branches.  The  lower  Leaves  are 
deart-fhaped  and  fawed  on  their  Edges,  Handing  upon 
iretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the  upper  Leaves  are  oval 
nd  entire.  The  Flowers  are  dilpofed  in  vary  long 
oofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a 
due  Colour,  and  appear  the  latter  End  of  June ;  thefe 
re  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  September. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and 
ipennines.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  fhrubby  and  trailing  ; 
he  Leaves  are  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  are  fmooth  on 
>oth  Sides  •,  the  Flowers  are  dilpofed  at  the  Top  of  the 
[talks  in  roundilh  four-cornered  Spikes  ;  in  one  they 
.re  white,  and  in  another  Variety  they  are  blue  ;  they 
re  larger  than  the  Flowers  of  any  other  known  Species, 
o  make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  Gardens.  This  floweis 
n  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Vutumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  propagated  by  Seeds, 
f  thefe  are  fown  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
hey  will  more  certainly  fucceed  than  when  they  are 
own  in  the  Spring,  for  thefe  fometimes  mifcarry,  and, 
f  they  fucceed,  the  Plants  feldom  come  up  the  fame 
Seafon.  The  Seeds  may  either  be  fown  where  the 
ftants  are  to  remain,  or  in  a  Border  to  be  afterward 
emoved,  but,  as  the  fourth  Sort  does  not  bear  tranf- 
flanting  well,  unlefs  they  are  removed  young,  the 
Seeds  of  that  had  better  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are 
:o  Hand.  This  fhould  be  on  a  dry  warm  Border  of 
30or  Earth,  where  the  Plants  will  live  much  longer,  and 
nake  a  better  Appearance  than  on  a  rich  Soil.  When 
;he  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Care 
jut  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

When  the  other  Sorts  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Wurfery  Bed  at 
five  or  fix  Inches  Difiance,  where  they  may  ftand  till 
Autumn,  but  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  during 
that  Time ;  then  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  not  of  long  Duration,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fow  a  Succeflion  of  Seeds  every  other  Year  at 
leaft,  to  fupply  the  Places  of  thofe  which  decay. 

SECALE.  Fourn.  Infl.  R .  H.  513.  Lab.  294.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  92.  Rye  ;  in  French ,  Segle. 

The  Characters  are. 

There  are  two  Flowers  in  each  Involucrum  ;  they  have 
two  Leaves  which  are  oppofite ,  narrow ,  erect ,  andjharp- 
\ pointed .  Fhe  Petals  have  two  Leaves  ;  the  cuter  V alve  is 
rigid,  bellied,  acute-pointed,  and  comprejfed ;  the  lower 
Border  is  hairy ,  ending  in  a  long  Awn  ;  the  inner  is  plain 
and  Spear-Jhaped  ;  they  have  two  oval  erect  NeCtariums, 
and  three  Hair-like  Stamina,  hanging  without  the  Flower, 
terminated  by  oblong  forked  Summits ,  with  a  Fop-fhaped 
Germen  fupporting  two  reflexed  hairy  Styles,  crowned  by  a 
fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
almoft  cylindrical  Seed  which  ripens  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Fourneforf  s  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  apetalous  Flowers,  which  are  called  Corn ,  or  are 
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nearly  allied  to  them.  Dr.  Linnceus  places  it  in  the  fecond 
Sedlion  of  his  third  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  three  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

We  have  but  one  difiindt  Species  of  this  Genus 
which  is  cultivated  in  England,  though  it  is  often  fup- 
pofed  the  two  Varieties  are  effentially  different,  but, 
from  feveral  Years  cultivating  them  on  the  fame  Land, 

I  could  find  no  real  Difference  between  them.  Dr. 
Linnaeus  titles  this  Sec  ale  glumarum  ciliis  fcabris.  Hort. 
Upfal.  22.  Rye  with  rough  Hairs  to  the  Awns.  This  is 
the  Secale  hybernum  vel  majus.  C.  B.  P.  2  3  Winter  or 
greater  Rye. 

The  Farmers  diftinguifh  the  two  Varieties  by  the 
Titles  of  Winter  and  Spring  Rye,  but,  when  thefe 
are  fown  three  or  four  Years,  at  the  fame  Seafon,  and 
on  the  fame  Soil,  it  will  be  difficult  to  know  them 
afunder ;  but,  where  Rye  is  fown  upon  a  warm  Land, 
it  will  ripen  much  earlier  than  on  cold  ftiff  Ground, 
and  by  continuing  it  two  or  three  Years,  it  will  be 
forwarded  fo  much,  as  to  ripen  a  Month  earlier  than 
the  Seeds  which  have  long  grown  upon  a  ftrong  cold 
Soil,  fo  thofe,  who  are  obliged  to  fow  Rye  toward. 
Spring,  generally  provide  themlelves  with  this  early 
Seed. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Grafs,  which  are  now 
ranged  under  this  generical  Title,  but,  as  thefe  do  not 
merit  Cultivation,  1  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with 
the  Mention  of  them  here. 

Rye  is  fo  well  known  to  every  one  who  is  the  leaft 
acquainted  with  the  different  Grains,  as  to  need  no 
Defcription. 

The  Winter  Rye  is  what  the  Generality  of  Farmers 
propagate  ;  it  is  ulually  fown  in  Autumn  at  the  fame 
Seafon  with  Wheat,  and  in  many  of  the  northern 
Counties,  as  alfo  in  Wales,  they  are  often  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  though  I  think  it  muft  be  very  bad  Hufbandry, 
for  the  Rye  will  always  ripen  fooner  than  Wheat,  fo 
that,  if  the  latter  is  permited  to  be  fully  ripe,  the  for¬ 
mer  will  fhatter ;  nor  can  this  be  praftifed  where  the 
People  are  not  accuftomed  to  eat  Rye  Bread  ;  for  al¬ 
though  it  is  by  fome  accounted  good  when  mixed,  yet 
being  fo  very  clammy,  few  People,  who  have  been  fed 
with  Wheat,  will  ever  care  to  eat  the  Bread  made  of 
this. 

It  is  generally  fown  on  poor,  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy 
Land,  where  Wheat  will  not  thrive,  and  in  fuch  Places 
may  anfwer  very  well;  but  on  fuch  Land  as  will  bear 
Wheat,  it  is  not  proper  to  fow  Rye  as  the  Value  of  it  is 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Wheat. 

When  Rye  is  Town,  the  Ground  fhould  not  be  too 
wet;  and  if  it  fhould  happen,  that  much  Rain  falls 
before  the  Rye  is  come  up,  it  often  rots  in  the  Ground 
but  it  is  not  long  in  coming  up,  it  being  much  fooner  out 
of  the  Ground  than  Wheat. 

The  fmall  Rye  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  about  the 
fame  Time  with  Oats,  and  is  ufually  ripe  as  foon  as  the 
other  Sort ;  but  if  the  Seafon  proves  wet,  it  is  apt  to 
run  much  to  Straw  ;  and  the  Grain  is  generally  lighter 
than  the  other,  fo  the  only  Ufe  of  this  Sort  is  to  fow 
upon  fuch  Lands,  where  the  autumnal  Crop  may  have 
mifearried. 

The  general  Ufe  of  Rye  is  for  Bread,  either  alone, 
or  mixed  with  Wheat,  but  (as  was  before  obferved)  it  is 
only  fit  for  fuch  Perfons  who  have  always  been  ufed  to 
this  Food,  few  other  Perfons  caring  to  eat  of  it ;  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  its  having  been  exported,  fo  can 
never  be  worth  cultivating  in  general,  though  I  have 
been  informed  it  will  yield  a  ftrong  Spirit,  which  perhaps 
may  occafion  its  being  more  cultivated,  fince  the  perni¬ 
cious  Ufe  of  Spirituous  Liquors  is  now  tolerated. 

Rye  is  alfo  fown  in  Autumn  to  afford  green  Feed  for 
Ewes  and  Lambs  in  the  Spring,  before  there  is  Plenty 
of  Grafs.  When  this  is  intended,  the  Rye  fhould  be  fown 
early  in  Autumn  that  it  rnav  have  Strength  to  furr.ifh 
early  Feed.  The  great  Ufe  of  this  is  to  fupply  the 
Want  of  Turneps  in  thofe  Places  where  they  have  failed, 
as  alfo,  after  the  Turneps  are  over,  and  before  the  Graft 
is  grown  enough,  to  fupply  green  Feed  for  the  Ewes, 
fo  that  in  thofe  Seafons,  when  the  Turneps  in  general  fail, 
it  is  Very  good  Hufbandry  to  fow  the  Land  with  Rye, 
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efpecially  where  there  are  Stocks  of  Sheep,  which  cannot 
be  well  fupported,  where  green  Feed  is  wanting  early  in 
the  Spring  •,  therefore  thofe  Farmers,  who  have  large 
live  Stocks,  fhould  have  feveral  Methods  of  fupplying 
themfelves  with  fufficient  Feed,  left  fome  fhould  tail  •, 
for,  as  Turneps  are  a  very  precarious  Crop,  fome  Land 
fhould  be  fown  with  Cole  Seed,  which  will  fupply  the 
Want  of  Turneps  in  Winter-,  and,  if  fome  of  the  Ground, 
which  was  fown  late  with  Turneps  which  had  failed, 
was  fown  in  Autumn  with  Rye,  that  would  be  fit  to 
fupply  the  Want  of  Cole  Seed  afterward. 

SECURIDACA.  To  urn.  Inft.  R.  II.  399.  Tab.  224. 
Coronilla.  Lin.  Gen.  789.  [fo  called  from  Securis ,  Lat. 
a  Hatchet,  becaufe  the  Ancients  fancied  the  Seeds  of 
it  relembled  a  Hatchet.]  Flatchet-vetch. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  isfhort ,  comprejfed ,  and  of 
one  Leaf  cut  into  two  Segments  which  are  ered.  The 
Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind  -,  the  Standard  is  Heart - 
fhaped ,  reflexed  on  both  Sides ,  and  fcarce  longer  than  the 
Wings  \  thefe  are  oval,  joining  at  the  Top ,  but  open  at  the 
Bottom  ;  the  Keel  is  comprejfed  and  pointed.  It  hath  ten 
Stamina ,  nine  joined ,  and  one  feparate ,  terminated  by  fmall 
Summits ,  and  an  oblong  comprejfed  Germen ,  with  a  briftly 
Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma .  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  a  long  comprejfed  Sword-fhaped  Pod ,  with 
a  thick  Border  on  one  Side ,  plain  on  the  other ,  opening  in 
two  Cells  filled  with  fquare  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedtion 
of  Tournefort's  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Butterfly  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  jointed 
Pod.  Dr.  Linn aus  has  joined  this  Genus  to  the  Coro- 
•: nilla ,  which  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section  of  his  feven- 
teenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers 
have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bodies. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent, 
which  is  the  Securidaca  herbacea ,  leguminibus  falcato- 
gladiatis.  Herbaceous  Hatchet- vetch  with  hooked  Sword  - 
fhaped  Pods. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Corn  Fields  in 
Spain  and  Italy  it  is  annual,  and  perifhes  foon  after 
the  Seeds  are  ripe  ;  this  hath  trailing  herbaceous  Stalks 
which  grow  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and  divide  into 
many  Branches  which  fpread  on  the  Ground,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  feven  or 
eight  Pair  of  oval  obtufe  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  they  are  of  a  deep  green  and  fmooth.  From  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers ;  thefe  come  out  by  Pairs  oppofite  at  each 
Joint,  are  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  fuftaining  at  the 
Top  a  large  Clufter  of  yellow  Flowers  of  the  Butterfly 
Kind  -,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled  Pods  near 
four  Inches  long,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  have 
a  Suture  on  each  Side,  one  plain,  and  the  other  rifing 
and  thick  -,  they  are  joined  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Foot 
Stalk,  but  fpread  open  like  the  Rays  of  a  Star,  and 
are  divided  by  a  longitudinal  Partition  into  two  Cells, 
each  containing  a  Row  of  fquare  flat  Seeds  of  a  redifh 
Colour.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  Borders  of 
light  frefh  Earth  in  the  Spring,  in  the  Places  where 
the  Plants  are  to  abide,  for  they  feldom  fucceed  well 
if  they  are  tranfplanted  -,  they  fhould  be  allowed  at 
leaft  two  Feet  Diftance,  becaufe  their  Branches  trail 
upon  the  Ground.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 
A  few  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  admited  into  every  good 
Garden  for  Variety,  though  there  is  no  great  Beauty 
in  their  Flowers. 

SEDUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  513.  Tourn.  Inft.  262. 
Tab.  140.  Anacampferos.  Tourn.  Inft.  264.  [fo  called 
from  fedendo ,  Lat.  fiting,  becaufe  this  Plant  does,  as 
it  were,  fit  upon  the  Walls  where  it  grows  ;  or  from 
fedando,  appeafing,  becaufe  it  appeafes  the  Pains  of 
Inflammations.}  Houfeleek  i  in  French,  Joubarbe. 
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The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  ereCl ,  acute ,  pefrnc. 
nent ,  and  cut  into  five  Parts.  The  Flower  has  five  plan 
Spear -fhaped,  acute-pointed  Petals  which  fpread  open ,  ay, 
five  Nedariums ,  with  fmall  fingle  Scales  indented  at  t). 
Top ,  each  being  infer  ted  at  their  Bafe  to  the  Outfide  of  tt 
Germen  ;  it  has  ten  Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  the  Length  < 
the  Petals ,  terminated  by  roundijh  Summits ,  and  five  oblo 
Germen  ending  in  J lender  Styles  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigma 
The  Germen  afterward  become  five  ereCl  fpreading  Capful, 
which  are  comprejfed ,  acute-pointed ,  opening  from  Tc 
to  Bottom ,  and  fifled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Sedtio 
of  Linnaeus’ s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plan 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  five  Styles ,  and  t 
this  he  joins  the  Anacampferos  of  Tc urne fort,  makin 
them  but  one  Genus.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fixt 
Sedtion  of  his  fixth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Here, 
with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Fruit  coni 
pofed  as  it  were  of  many  Cap  files. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sedum  foliis  cblongis  obtufis  teretiuf cults  fejfilibu 

patentibus,  cymd  ramesd.  Hort.  Cliff.  177.  Houfeleel 
with  oblong,  obtufe,  taper  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  th 
Stalks  fpreading  open,  and  a  branching  Stalk.  This  i 
the  Sedum  minus  teretifolium  album.  C.  B.  P.  1 77.  Ston 
Crop,  or  fmaller  Houfeleek  with  taper  Leaves  am 
white  Flov/ers.  ^ 

2.  Sedum  foliis  oppefitis  evatis  obtufis  carnofi.s,  caul 
in  fir  mo ,  floribus  fparjis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  43 1 .  Houfeleel 
with  oval,  flefhy,  blunt  Leaves  which  are  placed  oppo 
fite,  a  weak  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  thinly.  Thi: 
is  the  Sedum  minus,  dr cinato  folio.  C.B.P.  223.  Lefiei 
Houfeleek  with  a  roundifh  Leaf. 

3.  Sedum  foliis  fubulatis  confertis  baft  tnembranaceL 
folutis,  floribus  cymojis.  Hort.  Cliff.  176.  Houfeleek  witf 
Awl-fhaped  Leaves  growing  in  Clufters,  whofe  Bafe 
has  a  loofe  Membrane  and  fprouting  Flowers.  This  i< 
the  Sedum  minus  a  rupe  St.  Vincentii.  Raii  Syn.  2.  155, 
Lefter  Houfeleek,  or  Stone  Crop  of  St.  Vincent's  Rock. 

4.  Sedum  foliis  fubulatis  carnofi.s  patentibus,  cauh 
dichotomoy  cymis  eredis.  Houfeleek  with  flefhy,  Awl- 
fhaped,  fpreading  Leaves,  a  Stalk  divided  by  Pairs, 
and  eredt  Tops.  This  is  the  Sedum  Hifpanum,  folio 
glauco  acuto,  flore  albido.  Boerh.  hid.  alt.  1.  287.  Spanijh 
Houfeleek  with  a  gray- coloured  acute  Leaf,  and  a 
white  Flower. 

5.  Sedum  foliis  fubovatis  adnato-fejfilibus  gibbis  eredi- 
ufeulis  alternis,  cymd  trifidd.  Hort.  Cliff.  177.  Stone 
Crop  with  oval,  gibbous,  eredt,  alternate  Leaves  fit¬ 
ing  clofe  to  each  other,  and  a  trifid  Top.  This  is  the 
Sedum  parvum  acre ,  fiiore  luteo.  I.  B.  3.  994.  The  com- 
mone  Stone  Crop,  or  Wall  Pepper. 

6.  Sedum  foliis  fubcylindricis  obtufis  alternis ,  cymd 
femper  ereda.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  432.  Houfeleek  with 
obtufe  almoft  cylindrical  Leaves  which  grow  alternate,, 
and  the  Top  always  eredt.  This  is  the  Sedum  arvenfe , 
flore  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  283.  Field  Houfeleek  with  a 
red  Flower. 

7.  Sedum  caule  ere  do  folitario  annuo,  foliis  ovatis' 
feffilibus  gibbis  alternis,  cymd  recurva.  Flor.  Suec.  319. 1 
Houfeleek  with  an  erect,  annual,  fingle  Stalk,  oval 
gibbous  Leaves  which  are  placed  alternate,  and  a  re¬ 
curved  Top.  This  is  the  Sedum  minimum  non  acre  flore 
albo.  Raii  Syn.  2.  p.  115.  The  leaft  Stone  Crop,  noc 
biting,  with  a  white  Flower. 

8.  Sedum  caulibus  decumbentibus,  foliis  fubulatis  car-  1 
nofis  patentibus ,  floribus  paniculatis  reflexis.  Stone  Crop 
with  trailing  Stalks,  Awl-fhaped,  flefhy,  fpreading 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  reflexed  Panicles. 
This  is  the  Sedum  minus  luteum ,  ramults  reflexis.  C.  B.P. 
283.  Smaller  yellow  Houfeleek  with  reflexed  Branches. 

9.  Sedum  foliis  fubovatis  adnato- feffilibus  gibbis  eredi- 
ufculis  fexfariam  imbricatis.  Flor.  Suec.  390.  Stone  Crop 
with  almoft  oval,  gibbous,  erect  Leaves  growing  clofe 
to  each  other,  and  imbricated  fix  Ways.  This  is  the 
Sempervivum  minus  vermicnlatum  ufipidum.  C.  B.  P.  204. 
Infipid  Stone  Crop. 
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to.  Sedum  caule  eredlo,  foliis  planiufculis,  pedunculis- 
•lie  fubpilofs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  432.  Houfeleek  with  an 
reft  Stalk,  plain  Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks  which  are 
omewhat  hairy.  This  is  the  Sedum  palujtre  fubhirfu- 
um  purpureum.  C.B.P.  285.  Hairy  Marfti  Houfeleek 
vith  purple  Flowers. 

11.  Sedum  foliis  planiufculis  angulatis ,  floribits  late- 
■alibus  fubfejfilibus  folitariis.  Hort.  Cliff.  176.  Houfe- 
eek  with  plain  angular  Leaves,  and  fingle  Flowers 
iting  clofe  to  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Se- 
lum  echinatum ,  vel  fella  turn,  fore  albo.  J.  B.  3.  680. 
Prickly  or  (tarry  Houfeleek  with  a  white  Flower. 

12.  Sedum  foliis  planis ,  caule  ramofo ,  flcribus  pani- 
•ulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  1 76.  Houfeleek  with  plain  Leaves, 

1  branching  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Panicles. 
This  is  the  Sedum  Cep  a  a  ditlurn.  H.  L.  B.  Houfeleek 
railed  Cepaa, 

13.  Sedum  foliis  lanceolatis  f err  at  is  planis ,  caule  e- 
-eflo,  cyma  feffili  terminali.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  430.  Houfe¬ 
leek  with  plain.  Spear-draped,  fawed  Leaves,  and  an 
:re<5t  Stalk  terminated  by  a  Head  of  Flowers  firing  clofe 
to  it.  This  is  the  Anacampferos  fore  fiavo.  Amman. 
Ruth.  96.  Tab.  1 1.  Orpine  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

14.  Sedum  foliis  oblcngo-ovatis  carinatis  fuperne  fer- 
ratis,  corymbo  terminali .  Houfeleek  with  oblong,  oval, 
ceeled  Leaves  which  are  fawed  on  their  upper  Part, 
ind  a  Stalk  terminated  by  a  Ccrymbus  of  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Telephium  'vulgar e.  C.  B.  P.  287.  Common 
Orpine  or  Live-long. 

15.  Sedum  foliis  planiufculis  fcrratis ,  corymbo  foliofo, 
:aule  eredlo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  430.  Houfeleek  with  plain 
fawed  Leaves,  a  leafy  Corymbus  of  Flowers,  and  an 
eredt  Stalk.  This  is  the  Telephium  purpureum  minus. 
C,  B.  P.  Smaller  purple  Orpine  or  Live- long. 

16.  Sedum  foliis  ternis  planiufculis  ferratis ,  caule  e- 
redlo  corymbo  terminali.  Houfeleek  with  plain  fawed 
Leaves  growing  by  Threes,  and  an  eredl  Stalk  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  Corymbus.  This  is  the  Telephium  purpureum 
majus.  C.  B.  P.  287.  Greater  purple  Orpine  or  Live¬ 
long. 

17.  Sedum  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis,  fummis  amplexi- 
caulibus,  corymbo  terminali.  Floufeleek  with  oval  entire 
Leaves  which  at  the  Top  embrace  the  Stalk,  and  a 
Corymbus  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Branches.  This 
is  the  Telephium  Luflanicum  hamatodes  maximum.  LI.  R 
Par.  The  greateft  Portugal  bloody  Orpine. 

18.  Sedum  foliis  cuneiformibus  integerrimis ,  caulibus 
decumbentibus ,  floribus  corymbofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  430. 
Houfeleek  with  Wedge-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  trailing 
Stalks,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus.  This  is 
the  Anacampferos  minor ,  rotundiore  folio ,  fernpervirens . 
J.  B.  3.  682.  Smaller  and  rounder-leaved  ever-green 
Orpine. 

The  firil  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  old  Walls  in 
many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  feldom  planted  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  but,  as  it  is  a  medicinal  Plant,  I  have  placed  it 
here  ;  this  hath  (lender  trailing  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  taper  fucculent  Leaves  about  half  an 
Inch  long,  (landing  alternately  round  the  Branches.  The 
Flower  Stalks  rife  four  or  five  Inches  high  ;  their 
lower  Part  is  garnifiied  with  Leaves  which  fpread  out 
horizontally  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into 
fmall  Foot  Stalks,  fupporting  many  white  Star-pointed 
Flowers  gathered  into  a  Sort  of  Umbel.  Thefe  appear 
in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  five-cornered  Capfules 
filled  with  (mall  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  alfo  grows  upon  old  Walls  in 
many  Parts  of  England.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  very 
(lender  and  infirm  ;  the  L-eaves  are  very  (hort,  oval, 
and  of  a  gray  Colour  ;  they  are  placed  by  Pairs  oppo- 
fite.  The  Flowers  are  fet  thinly  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  tlieir  Petals  are 
obtufe ;  the  Summits  upon  the  Stamina  are  pretty 
large,  and  of  a  bright  purple  Colour.  It  flowers 
about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  St.  Vincent‘s 
Rock  near  Briflol ,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  Wales  •,  this 
has  (lender  purple  Stalks  which  trail  upon  the  Ground, 
and  areclofely  garnifhed  with  fhort  Awl-fhaped  Leaves, 
placed  all  round  the  Stalks,  which  have  a  fhort  loofe 
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Membrane  at  their  Bafe,  which  falls  off  on  being 
touched;  the  Leaves  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  clofe 
together;  they  are  of  a  Sea-green  Colour,  and  not  very 
fucculent.  The  Flowers  grow  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks 
in  roundifh  Bunches ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour, 
and  come  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former.  This 
Plant,  when  it  is  once  placed  upon  a  Wall,  will  pro¬ 
pagate  itfelf  in  Plenty  by  its  trailing  Branches,  which 
put  out  Roots  from  their  Joints. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant  with  upright  Stalks,  which  rifes  three 
or  four  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  flefhy  Awl-fliaped 
Leaves,  near  an  Inch  long,  which  fpread  out  on  every 
Side ;  they  are  of  a  gray  Colour.  The  Top  of  the 
Stalk  divides  into  two  (lender  erect  Branches,  which 
have  fmall  white  Star-pointed  Flowers  ranged  above 
each  other,  and  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  at  the  Divifion 
of  the  Branches  is  terminated  by  two  or  three  Flowers 
fiting  clofe.  This  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  the  Begining  of  Augujl ,  which,  if  permited  to 
fcatter  the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Care. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  the  common  Stone  Crop  or  Wall 
Pepper,  fo  called  for  the  acrid  biting  Quality  of  the 
Leaves;  this  grows  very  common  upon  old  Walls  and 
Buildings  in  every  Part  of  England ,  and  is  fo  well 
known  as  to  require  no  Defcription.  There  are  two 
Varieties  of  it  one  with  a  large,  and  the  other  a  fmall 
yellow  Flower. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  upon  moift  Rocks  in  feveral 
Parts  of  France  and  Germany ,  and  is  feldom  feen  in 
Gardens ;  this  rifes  with  an  eredt  Stalk  about  three 
Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  obtufe  cylindrical  fuccu¬ 
lent  Leaves.  The  Stalk  divides  upward  into  three  or 
four  Branches  which  fuftain  fmall  purplifti  Flowers 
(landing  eredt. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  on  dry  barren  Rocks 
in  the  North  of  England-,  this  is  an  annual  Plant  with  an 
eredt  Stalk  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nate.  The  Stalk  feldom  rifes  above  two  or  three  Inches 
high  ;  the  Leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  are  of  a 
grayifh  Colour;  the  Flowers  grow  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk  in  a  reflexed  Spike ;  they  are  fmall  and  white. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  old  Walls  anej. 
Buildings  in  mod  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  by  fome 
called  Prick- Madam  ;  this  has  long  trailing  Stalks, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  flefhy  Awl-fliaped  Leaves, 
fpreading  out  almoft  horizontally  ;  they  are  of  a  gray 
Colour,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  refiexed  Bunches  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are 
Star-pointed,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  lefs  common  than  either  of  the 
former,  i  have  found  it  growing  upon  the  Rocks  in 
Wales.  This  hath  the  Appearance  of  common  Stone 
Crop,  but  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  larger,  and  have 
no  biting  Tafte  ;  the  Leaves  are  ranged  in  fix  Rows, 
like  the  Grains  of  the  fix-rowed  Barley  ;  the  Flowers 
are  yellow,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Stone 
Crop. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  moift  Rocks 
and  boggy  Soils  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Wales ;  this  feldom  rifes  more  than  two  or 
three  Inches  high.  The  Stalks  are  garnifiied  with  a 
few  plain  hairy  Leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  purple 
Flowers  growing  thinly.  It  flowers  in  June. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many,  this  is  a  low  annual  Plant.  The  Leaves  are  plain 
and  angular  ;  the  Stalks  rife  three  Inches  high,  dividing 
at  the  Top  into  two  or  three  Parts  ;  the  Flowers  come 
out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  white. 
Star-pointed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Star-pointed  rough 
Capfules, 

'  The  twelfth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  South  of  France  and  in  Italy  ;  this  hath 
plain  fucculent  Leaves.  The  Stalks  rife  fix  or  (even 
Inches  high,  dividing  into  fmaller  Branches  which 
fuftain  fmall  white  Flowers  growing  in  large  Panicles  ; 
thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Begining 
of  Augujl ,  which  if  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  without  Care.  This  loves  a  warm  dry  Soil. 
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The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  Root,  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy 
Fibres,  from  which  come  out  feveral  Stalks  which  rife 
near  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
plain  thick  Leaves  placed  alternately  on  every  Side  ; 
they  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  an  Inch  broad,  and  are  (lightly  fawed  on  their 
Edges.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  flat  Corymbus 
of  Flowers,  which  fit  very  clofe  on  the  Top  •,  they  are 
of  a  bright  yellow'  Colour,  compofed  of  five  Spear- 
fhaped  Fetals  which  are  erebt,  and  fpreacl  out  at  the 
Top  ;  the  Stamina  are  large,  erect,  and  are  terminated 
by  ova]  Sulphur-coloured  Summits.  This  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augufl. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  is  the  common  Orpine,  which 
grows  naturally  in  Woods  and  fliady  Places  in  many 
Parts  of  England.  Of  this  there  are  two  Varieties,  one 
with  white,  the  other  with  purple  Flowers.  This  has 
a  perennial  Root  compofed  of  many  glandulous  Knobs, 
from  which  come  out  round  fucculent  Stalks  about  two 
Feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  Top  into  fmaller 
Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  flefhy,  oval,  oblong 
Leaves  a  little  Keel  fhaped,  which  ftand  round  the 
Stalks  without  Order  ;  they  are  two  Inches  long  and 
one  broad,  of  a  gray  Colour,  and  fawed  toward  their 
Points.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  Corymbus  of 
Flowers  which  are  Star-pointed,  and  in  fome  they  are 
white,  and  in  others  purple-,  they  appear  in  July,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  Capfules  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  it  is  vulnerary  and 
aftringent,  and  is  greatly  recommended  for  its  wonder¬ 
ful  Virtue  in  eaflng  of  Pains.  The  Leaves,  bruifed 
and  laid  on  the  Part,  produce  this  Effebt  both  in  green 
Wounds  and  putrid  Ulcers,  and,  if  applied  to  Corns, 
will  in  a  fhort  Time  take  them  away. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  is  not  common  in  England  ;  this 
hath  Roots  like  the  former.  The  Stalks  grow  more 
eredt ;  they  are  of  a  purple  Colour  the  Leaves  are 
flater  and  more  fawed  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  of  a 
dark  green  Colour  arid  thicker  Subftance ;  the  Flowers 
are  purple. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  has  flrong  fucculent  erebt  Stalks 
which  are  purple,  and  rife  higher  than  either  of  the 
former.  The  Leaves  are  larger,  of  a  dark  green  Co¬ 
lour,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  ftand  by  Threes  round 
the  Stalk ;  the  Flowers  are  purple,  and  colledted  into 
a  large  Corymbus  terminating  the  Stalk.  This  flowers 
in  July. 

The  fevente'enth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ; 
there  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  white,  and 
the  other  with  purple  Flowers.  The  Roots-of  this  are 
compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  Knobs  •,  the  Stalks  are 
thick,  fucculent,  and  round  ;  they  rife  near  three  Feet 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  fucculent  Leaves 
which  are  entire  ;  they  are  three  Inches  long,  and  two 
Inches  and  a  Quarter  broad,  placed  by  Pairs,  and  thofe 
on  the  upper  Part  embrace  the  Stalk  with  their  Bale  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  herbaceous  Colour.  The  Flowers 
are  colledted  in  large  Bunches  which  terminate  the 
Stalks ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The 
Roots  of  this  are  fibrous ;  the  Stalks  trail  on  the  Ground, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves  ftanding 
alternately  round  the  Stalks ;  they  are  almoft  an  Inch 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad.  The  Flowers  are  dif- 
pofed  in  a  compadt  Corymbus  which  fits  clofe  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  Star-fhaped,  of  a  purple 
Colour,  and  appear  in  July.  This  Plant  is  an  Ever¬ 
green,  which  renders  it  more  valuable  than  the  other 
Sorts.  / 

All  the  Sorts  of  Stone  Crop  are  eafily  propagated  by 
planting  their  trailing  Stalks  either  in  Spring  or  Sum¬ 
mer,  which  foon  put  out  Roots,  but,  as  thefe  thrive 
much  better  upon  Rocks,  old  Walls  or  Buildings,  than 
in  the  Ground,  they  may  be  difpofed  upon  Rock  Work 
in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  have  a  good  Effebt,  and  where 
there  are  unfighdy  Buildings,  their  Tops  may  be  co¬ 
vered  with  thefe  Plants,  fo  as  to  hide  their  Deformity  : 


SEE 

In  fuch  Places  thefe  Plants  will  appear  to  greater  Aft- 
vantage  than  on  the  Ground.  If  the  Curings  or  Rood. 
of  the  perennial  Sort  are  planted  in  fome  foft  Mud  laid 
upon  the  Walls  or  Buildings,  they  will  foon  take  Root 
and  then  fpread  into  every  Joint  or  Crevice,  and  in  a 
fhort  Time  will  cover  the  Place,  and,  if  the  Seeds  of 
thofe  annual  Sorts  which  grow  naturally  in  dry  Places 
are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  on  the  Top  of  Walls 
the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  maintain  themfelves 
without  farther  Care. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  Orpine  may  be  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cutings  during  the  Summer  Months,  or  by 
parting  of  their  Roots  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn; 
thefe,  thrive  beft  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation, 
but  may  alfo  be  planted  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  the 
other  Sorts,  efpecially  the  eighteenth  Sort,  which  is 
ever-green.  The  Stalks  of  this  Kind  hang  down,  and' 
have  a  very  good  Effebi  in  Rock  Work,  and  the  Plants 
require  no  Care,  for  when  they  are  fixed  in  the  Place, 
they  will  fpread  and  propagate  faft  enough. 

The  Stalks  of  the  common  Orpine  are  frequently  cut 
in  Summer,  and  fattened  to  Laths  of  the  Size  of 
Chimney  Boards,  which,  being  framed  together,  are' 
ufed  for  fcreening  the  Sight  of  the  Fire  Grates  in, 
Rooms ;  thefe  Stalks  will  ihoot  and  fpread  over  the 
Frame,  and,  if  the  Frames  are  taken  out  once  a  Week, 
and  the  Stalks  watered  over  to  refrefh  them,  they  will 
continue  in  Verdure  for  two  Months. 

SEED  :  The  Seed  of  a  Plant  confifts  of  an  Embryo 
with  its  Coat  or  Cover.  The  Embryo,  which  contains : 
the  whole  Plant  in  Miniature,  and  which  is  called  the 
Germ  or  Bud,  is  rooted  in  the  Placenta  or  Cotyledon, 
which  makes  the  Coat  or  Involucrum ,  and  ferves  the 
fame  Purpofes  as  the  Secundines,  i.  e.  the  Chorion  and. 
Amnis  in  Animals. 

The  Placenta  or  Cotyledon  of  a  Plant  is  always  double, 
and  in  the  Middle  and  common  Center  of  the  two  is  a 
Point  or  Speck,  which  is  the  Embryo  or  Plantule.  This 
Plantule,  being  abted  on  and  moved  by  the  Warmth  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  begins  to  expand,  and  protrudes 
or  fhoots  out  its  Radicle  or  Root  both  upward  and 
downward.  By  this  it  abforbs  the  nutritious  Juice  from 
the  Earth,  and  fo  grows  and  increafes,  and,  the  requi- 
flte  Heat  continuing,  the  Growth  continues. 

Thus,  e.  g.  a  Pea  or  Bean,  being  commuted  to- the 
Ground,  is  firft  found  to  cleave  into  two  Parts,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  two  Leaves  or  Lobes  of  the  Placenta, 
and  in  the  Fiflure  appears  a  Point,  which  fhoots  out  a 
Root  downward,  and  a  Bud  upward,  the  firft  fpreading 
itfelf  in  the  Soil  to  catch  the  Moifture  thereof,  and  the 
latter,  mounting  into  the  Air,  becomes  the  Stem  or 
Body  of  the  new  Plant. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  the  Plumule,  or  future  Stem, 
fhould  always  get  uppermoft,  and  the  Radicle  or  Root 
be  turned  downward,  and  this  too  perpendicularly  to  | 
the  Horizon,  and  not  only  this,  but  if,  by  any  ex-  i 
ternal  Means,  the  Stem  be  diverted  from  this  Perpen-  j 
dicular,  and  bent,  for  Inftance,  toward  the  Earth,  in-  ; 
ftead  of  perfevering  in  that  Di rebiion,  it  makes  an  1 
Angle  or  Elbow,  and  redrefies  itfelf. 

The  fame  is  obferved  in  Trees,  (Ac.  blown  down,  j 
with  their  Roots,  by  the  Wind,  or  in  thofe  planted  in  : 
Pots,  upon  turning  the  Pots  on  one  Side. 

Now  the  Seed,  from  which  a  Plant  arifes,  being  the  [ 
Plant  itfelf  in  Miniature,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  that,  if  . 
it  be  depofited  in  the  Ground  with  the  Plumule  perpen-  j 
dicularly  upward,  and  the  Radicle  downward,  the 
Difpofltion  fhould  be  maintained  in  its  future  Growth. 

But  it  is  known  that  Seeds,  fown  either  of  themfelves, 
or  by  the  Help  of  Man,  fall  at  random,  or  among  an 
infinite  Number  of  Situations  of  the  Plumule,  See.  The 
perpendicular  one  upward  is  but  one,  fo  that  in  all 
the  reft  it  is  necefiary  the  Stem  and  Root  each  make  a 
Bend,  to  be  able  the  one  to  emerge  directly  upwards, 
the  other  downward.  Now  what  Force  is  it  that  effects 
this  Change,  which  is  certainly  an  Abtion  of  Violence? 

Mr.  Dcdart,  who  firft  took  Notice  of  the  Phasnome- 
non,  accounts  for  it  by  fuppofing  the  Fibres'  of  the 
Stem  of  fuch  a  Nature,  as  to  contract  and  fhorten  by  1 

the 


contract  by  the  Moifture  of  the  Earth,  and  lengthen 
f  the  Heat  of  the  Sun. 
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e  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  lengthen  by  the  Moifture  of 
e  Earth;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  Fibres  of  the  Root 


On  this  Principle,  when  the  Plantule  is  inverted  and 
l6  R0ot  a- Top,  the  Fibres  of  the  Root  being  unequally 
poled  to  the  Moifture,  viz.  the  lower  Parts  more 
ian  the  upper,  the  lower  will  contract,  and  this  Con 
aftion  be  promoted  by  the  Lengthening  of  the  upper 
om  the  Ablion  of  the  Sun  •,  the  Confequence  whereof 
ill  be,  the  Roots  recoiling,  infinuating  farther  into 
ie  Earth,  and  geting  beneath  the  Body  of  the  Seed. 

In  a  Word  :  The  Earth  draws  the  Root  toward  it- 
>lf  and  the  Sun  promotes  its  Defcent ;  on  the  contrary 
ie  Sun  draws  up  the  Plume,  and  the  Earth  in  fume 
feature,  fends  it  towards  the  fame. 

M.  De  la  Hire  accounts  for  the  fame  Perpendicularity, 

V  only  conceiving  the  Root  to  draw  a  coarfer  and 
eavier  Juice,  and  the  Stem  a  finer  and  more  volatile 
ne.  In  the  Plantule  therefore  we  may  conceive  a  Point 
f  Separation,  fuch  as,  that  all  on  one  Side,  e.  g.  the 
adial  Part  is  unfolded  by  the  groffer;  and  all  on  the 
ither,  by  more  fubtile  Juices'. 

If  the  Plantule  then  be  inverted,  and  the  Root  a- Top, 

[S  R  (till  imbibes  the  groffer  and  heavier  Juices,  and  the 
Item  the  lighter ;  the  Point  of  Separation  being  con¬ 
ned  as  the  fixed  Point  of  a  Lever,  the  Root  muft  de- 
bend,  and  at  the  fame. Time  that  the  volatile  Juices 
mbibed  by  the  Stem,  tend  to  make  it  mount.  Thus 
s  the  little  Plant  turned  on  its  fixed  Point  of  Separation, 

:ill  it  be  perfebtly  erebh 

The  Plant  thus  erebted,  M.  Parent  accounts  for  the 
Bern’s  continuing  to  rife  in  the  vertical  Direction,  thus: 
The  nutritious  Juice  being  arrived  at  the  Extremity  of 
i  rifino-  Stalk,  and  there  fixing  into  a  vegetable  Sub- 
fiance,  the  Weight  of  the  Atmofphere  muft  deteimine 
it  to  fix  in  a  vertical  Pofition,  fo  that  the  Stalk  wi»l 
uve  acquired  a  new  Part  of  Perpendicularity  over  the 
reft;  juft  as  in  a  Candle,  which  held  any  how  obliquely 
to  the  Horizon,  the  Flame  will  ftill  continue  vertical, 
by  the  Preffure  of  the  Air. 

The  new  Drops  of  Juice  that  fucceed,  will  follow 
the  fame  Direblion  ;  and  as  all  together  form  the  Stem, 
that  muft  of  Courfe  be  vertical,  unlefs  fome  particular 
Circumftances  intervene. 

And  that,  whereas  the  Branches  are  likewffe  ob- 
ferved,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  affebl  Perpendicularity 
in  moft  Inftances,  infomuch,  that  though  they  be  forced 
to  fhoot  out  of  the  Stem  horizontally,  yet  in  their  Pro- 
grefs  they  erebl  themfelves ;  M.  Parent  folves  this,  from 
the  vertical  Tendency  of  the  nutritious  Juice  up  the 
Stem  ;  for  the  Juice,  being  received  in  this  Diredion 
into  the  new  tender  Buds,  finds  at  firft  little  Refinance  ; 
and  afterwards,  as  the  Branch  grows  firmer,  it  furnifhes 
a  longer  Arm  of  a  Lever  to  abt  by. 

Mr.  Aftruc  accounts  for  the  perpendicular  Afcent  or 
the  Stems,  and  their  redreffmg  themfelves  when  bent, 
on  thefe  two  Principles. 

1.  That  the  nutritious  Juice  arifes  from  the  Root  to 
the  Top  in  longitudinal  Tubes,  parallel  to  the  Side  of 
the  Plant,  which  communicate  either  by  themfelves,  or 
by  Means  of  other  horizontal  Tubes,  proceeding  from  the 
Circumference  of  the  Plant,  and  terminated  in  the  Pith. 

2.  That  Fluids  contained  in  Tubes,  either  parallel  or 

oblique  to  the  Horizon,  gravitate  on  the  lower  I  art  of 
the  Tubes,  and  not  at  all  on  the  upper. 

From  hence  it  eafily  follows,  that  in  a  Plant  pofited 
either  obliquely  or  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  the  nutri¬ 
tious  Juice  will  abt  more  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Canals 
than  the  upper  ;  and  by  that  Means  infinuate  mote  into 
the  Canals  communicating  therewith,  and  be  collebted 
more  copioufly  therein  ;  thus  the  Parts  on  the  lower 
Side  will  abt  more  on  the  lower  Part,  and  will  receive 
more  Accretion,  and  be  more  nourifhed,  than  thofe  on 
the  upper ;  the  Confequence  whereof  muft  be,  that  the 
Extremity  of  the  Plant  will  be  obliged  to  bend  upward. 

The  fame  Principle  brings  the  Seed  into  its  due  Si¬ 
tuation  at  firft.  In  a  Bean  planted  upfide  down,  the 
Plume  and  Radicle  are  eafily  perceived  with  the  naked 

Eve,  to  fhoot  at  firft  direbtly  for  about  an  Inch  ;  but 

*  * 


thenceforth  they  begin  to  bend,  the  one  downward,  and 
the  other  upward. 

The  two  Placentul<e  or  Cotyledons  of  a  Seed  are,  as  it 
were,  a  Cafe  to  this  iittle  tender  Plantule  or  Point,  co¬ 
vering  it  up,  fheltering  it  from  Injuries,  and  feeding  it 
from  their  own  proper  Subftance ;  which  the  Plantule 
receives  and  draws  to  itfelf,  by  an  infinite  Number  of 
little  Filaments  or  Ramifications,  called  Funes  Umbiii- 
calesp  or  Navel  Strings,  which  it  fends  into  the  Body  of 
the  Placenta. 

The  Cotyledons ,  for  the  moft  part,  abound  with  a 
Balfam  difpofed  in  proper  Cells ;  and  this  feems  to  be 
Oil  brought  to  its  greateft  Perfebtion,  while  it  remains 
humid,  and  then  lodged  in  thefe  Repofitories ;  one 
Part  of  the  Compofition  of  this  Balfam  is  oilly  and  te¬ 
nacious,  and  ferves  to  defend  the  Embryo  from  any  ex¬ 
traneous  Moifture,  and,  by  its  Vifcidity,  to  entangle 
and  retain  that  fine,  pure,  volatile  Spirit,  which  is  the 
ultimate  Produbtion  of  the  Plant. 

This  Oil  is  never  obferved  to  enter  into  the  Veffels  of 
the  Embryo,  which  are  too  fine  to  admit  fo  thick  a 
Fluid.  The  Spirit,  however,  being  quickened  by  an 
abtive  Power,  may  poftibly  breathe  a  vital  Principle  in¬ 
to  the  Juices  that  nourifh  the  Embryo,  and  ftamp  upon 
it  the  Charabter  that  diftinguifhes  the  Family ;  after 
which  every  Thing  is  changed  into  the  proper  Nature 
of  that  particular  Plant.  That  this  Spirit  now  is  truly 
the  efficacious  Part,  is  evident ;  for  when  that  is  gone 
off,  the  Oil  that  remains  is  quite  vapid  and  inablive. 
It  is  this  that  gives  Plants  their  fragrant  Smell  and  pe¬ 
culiar  Taftes,  nor  do  their  particular  Colours  a  little 
depend  upon  it. 

Now  when  the  Seed  is  commited  to  the  Earth,  the 
Placenta  ftill  adheres  to  the  Embryo  for  fome  Time, 
guards  it  from  the  Accefs  of  noxious  Colds,  (Ac.  and 
even  prepares  and  purifies  the  cruder  Juice  the  Plant  is 
to  receive  from  the  Earth,  by  draining  it,  (A c.  through 
its  own  Body. 

This  it  continues  to  do,  till  the  Placentula  being  a 
little  inured  to  its  new  Element,  and  its  Root  tolerably 
fixed  in  the  Ground  and  fit  to  abforb  the  Juice  thereof, 
it  then  perifhes,  and  the  Plant  may  be  faid  to  be  de¬ 
livered  ;  fo  that  Nature  obferves  the  fame  Method  in 
Plants  contained  in  Fruits,  as  in  Animals  in  the  Mo¬ 
ther’s  Womb. 

It  is  very  furprifing,  how  many  Sorts  of  Seeds  will 
continue  good  for  feveral  Xeats,  and  retain  their  grow¬ 
ing  Faculty,  whereas  many  other  Sorts  will  not  grow 
when  they  are  more  than  one  lear  old  ;  which  is,  in  a 
great  Mealure,  owing  to  their  abounding  more  or  lefs 
with  Oil,  as  alfo  the  Nature  of  the  Oil,  whether  it  is 
of  a  cold  or  hot  Quality,  and  the  Texture  of  their  out¬ 
ward  Covering.  As  for  Example;  the  Seeds  of  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Melons,  and  Gourds,  which  have  thick  horny 
Coverings,  and  the  Oil  of  this  Seed  being  of  a  cold  Na¬ 


ture,  continue  good  eight  or  ten  Years  ;  and  Radifh, 


Turnep,  Rape,  (Ac.  with  other  oilly  Seeds  (whole  Coats, 
though  they  are  not  lo  hard  and  clofe  as  the  otheis, 
yet)  abounding  with  Oil,  which  is  of  a  warmer  Nature, 
the  Seeds  will  keep  good  three  or  four  Years  ;  whereas 
the  Seeds  of  Parfley,  Carrots,  Parfneps,  and  moft  other 
umbelliferous  Plants,  whofe  Seeds  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  of  a  warm  Nature,  and  have  little  Oil  in  them, 
lofe  their  growing  Facility  often  in  one  Year,,  but 
feldom  remain  good  longer  than  two  Years.  Indeed 
all  Sorts  of  Seeds  are  preferved  beft,  if  kept  in  the 
XJods  or  Hulks  wherein  they  grow;  efpecially  if  they  are 
not  feparated  from  the  Placenta ,  to  which  they  are  faf- 
tened  by  an  umbilical  Cord,  through  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  Nourifhment  in  their  Embryo  State ;  fo 
that  whoever  would  fend  Seeds  to  a  diftant  Country, 
fhould  always  take  Care  they  are  full  ripe  before  they 
are  gathered,  and  that  they  are  preferved  in  their  Pods 
or  Hulks  ;  and  when  they  are  packed  up  for  Exporta¬ 
tion,  there  Ihould  be  great  Care  taken,  that  they  are 
not  Ihut  up  too  clofely  from  the  Air ;  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  neceffary  to  maintain  the  Principle  of  Vegetation 
in  the  Seed  (though  in  a  lefs  Degree)  as  it  is  to  nourifh 
the  Plant  when  germinated,  as  I  found  by  trying  the 
following  Experiment,  vtz,  Having  faved  a  Parcel 

i  a  H  *Felt2 
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frefh  Seeds  of  feveral  Kinds,  as  Lettuce,  Parfley,  Oni¬ 
ons,  &c.  i  rook  a  Parcel  of  each  Kind,  and  put  into 
Glafs  Phials  •,  thefe  I  Hoped  down  clofe,  and  fealed  i 
hermetically,  then  put  them  up  in  a  Trunk  ;  the  other  , 
Parts  of  the  lame  Seeds  I  put  into  Bags,  and  hung 
them  up  in  a  dry  Room,  where  the  Air  had  free  Ad- 
mitance-,  in  which  Place  they  remained  a  whole  Year; 
and  in  the  following  Spring  I  took  out  a  Part  of  each 
Parcel  of  Seeds  from  the  Phials,  as  alfo  from  the*  Bkgs, 
and  fowed  them  at  the  fame  Time,  and  upon  the  fame 
Bed,  where  they  had  an  equal  Advantage  of  Sun,  Air, 
&c.  The  Refolt  of  this  Experiment  was,  that  almoft 
all  the  See^  which  I  took  out  of  the  Bags  grew  extreme¬ 
ly  well,  but  of  thole  which  were  kept  in  the  Phials  not 
one  came  up ;  after  which,  I  fowed  the  remaining  Part 
of  the  Seeds  in  the  Phials,  but  had  not  one  Angle  Plant 
from  the  whole,  whereas  thofe  preferved  in  the  Bags  ' 
grew  very  well  both  the  fecond  and  third  Years.  And 
this  Experiment  was  afterward  tried  by  one  of  my  par¬ 
ticular  Eriends,  with  whom  the  Effedt  was  the  fame  as 
with  me.  And  iome  Years  after  this,  a  Gentleman  of 
great  Eminence  for  his  Knowledge  of  Plants,  being 
very  defirous  to  procure  Seeds  from  every  Country, 
where  the  Britifh  Nation  had  any  Commerce,  gave  his 
Inftru&ions  to  all  the  Agents  Abroad,  to  fend  him 
over  all  the  Sorts  of  Seeds  they  could  collect  in  their 
different  Countries,  and  to  put  them  up  in  Bottles,  feal 
ing  the  Mouths  of  the  Bottles  as  clofe  as  poffible,  to 
exclude  the  Air ;  which  was  done  by  feveral  of  his  Cor- 
refpondents,  who  fent  him  great  Quantities  of  Seeds, 
but  not  one  of  them  grew  when  they  were  fown  •,  To } 
that  thofe  Perfons  who  lend  Seeds  to  a  diftant  Country,  j 
fhould  never  be  guilty  of  the  like  Error. 

Thefe  Experiments  prove,  that  all  Seeds  require  fome  i 
Share  of  frelh  Air,  to  keep  the  Germen  in  a  healthy 
State;  and  that  where  the  Air  is  abfolutely  excluded, , 
the  vegetative  Quality  of  the  Seeds  will  be  foon  loft  ; 
therefore  the  anointing  of  the  Seeds,  or  covering  them 
over  with  Fat  or  Oil,  fhould  not  be  pradtifed ;  lor  as 
this  will  in  a  great  Meafure  fhut  up  the  Pores  of  the 
Seeds,  it  will  prevent  the  Tranfpiration  and  Infpiration 
of  Air,  whereby  the  Seeds  will  foon  be  fpoiled. 

The  Earth,  which  is  the  natural  Nurfe  to  all  Seeds, 
will  preferve  them  much  longer  than  any  other  Body, 
provided  they  are  buried  fo  deep,  as  to  be  beyond  the 
Influence  of  Sun  and  Showers,  whereby  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  vegetating.  T  have  known  Seeds  of  feve¬ 
ral  Plants  remain  buried  three  Feet  deep  above  twenty 
Years,  and  when  turned  up  to  the  Air,  have  grown  as 
well  as  frefh  Seeds ;  and  a  particular  Friend  of  mine 
fhewed  me  a  Spot  of  Ground,  which  was  covered  with 
Corn  Sallet,  the  Seeds  of  which  he  affured  me  had  been 
buried  thirty-two  Years  in  that  Place,  and  when  turned 
up  again  to  the  Air,  were  as  productive  as  new  Seeds. 

How  the  vegetative  Life  is  fo  long  preferved  in  Seeds, 
by  being  fo  deeply  immerfed  in  the  Ground,  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  -,  but  as  the  Fadt  is  very  notorious, 
it  well  accounts  for  the  Production  of  Plants  out  of 
Earth  taken  from  the  Bottom  of  Vaults,  Houfes,  and 
Wells  -,  and  from  the  Earth  which  has  been  taken  at  a 
very  great  Depth  in  thofe  Places,  there  have  been  many 
Plants  produced,  which  were  not  Inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  Soil ;  and  this  has  been  brought  as  a 
Proof  to  fupport  the  DoCtrine  of  fpontaneous  Produc¬ 
tions,  by  fome  who  have  afferted,  that  Plants  are  often 
produced  without  Seed. 

The  Earth  which  has  been  brought  to  England,  from 
very  diftant  Countries,  having  many  of  the  Seeds  of 
thofe  Plants,  which  grew  in  thofe  Places,  buried  therein, 
when  this  has  been  placed  in  a  proper  Degree  of  Heat, 
and  fpread  abroad,  the  Seeds  have  vegetated,  and  great 
Numbers  of  Plants  have  come  up;  whereby  many  Plants, 
which  would  have  efcaped  the  Notice  of  thofe  Perfons  . 
who  collect  Seeds  to  fend  to  Europe,  ha/e  been  obtained. 

A  Method  for  raifing  fuch  Seeds  which  have  hard  Coats  or 

Shells  furrounding  them ,  and  that  have  been  judged  very 

difficult ,  if  not  impoffible,  to  be  raifedin  England. 

In  the  Year  1724,  I  had  a  Parcel  of  frelh  Cocoa 
Nuts  given  me,  which  was  brought  over  from  Barba -  [ 
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does :  Part  of  thefe  Nuts  I  diverted  of  their  outwa 
Coat  or  Hulk,  and  the  other  Part  I  left  entire,  as  I  t 
ceived  them. 

Both  thefe  Parcels  I  planted  in  large  Pots  filled  wi 
good  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  the  Pots  into  hot  Be 
made  of  I  anners  Bark,  giving  them  gentle  and  fr 
qtient  Waterings,  as  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  feemed 
require ;  but  not  one  out  of  the  whole  Number  hi 
made  any  Attempt  to  fhoot,  as  I  could  perceive;  ar 
upon  taking  them  out  of  the  Pots,  I  found  they  we 
roten.  :r.  ..  .  :  :'.i 

About  four  Months  after,  I  received  another  fre: 
Parcel  of  Cocoa  Nuts  from  Barbadoes ,  which  I  treatt 
in  another  Manner;  from  Part  of  thefe  I  cut  off  tl 
outer  Coat  or  Hulk,  and  the  other  Part  I  left  entire, 
before  :  But  fuppofing.it  was  owing  to  my  planting  tl 
other  Parcel  in  Pots,  that  they  did  not  fucceed,  I  mac 
a  frefh  hot  Bed  with  Horfe  Dung,  and  covered  it  ov<; 
with  frefh  Earth  about  eighteen  Inches  thick,  in  whic 
I  planted  the  Nuts;  observing,  as  before,  to  fupply 
with  convenient  Moifture,  as  alfo  to  keep  the  hot  Be 
in  an  equal  Temper  of  Heat,  which  I  was  guided  todl 
by  a  Thermometer,  graduated  for  the  Ufe  of  hot  Beds 
but  with  all  my  Care,  I  had  no  betterSuccefs  than  be, 
fore,  not  one  of  the  Nuts  making  any  Effay  towarc 
fhooti'ng.  -  - 

The  Year  following,  I  had  another  Parcel  of  Coco 
Nuts  given  me,  which,  confidering  my  former  ill  Sue 
cefs,  I  planted  in  a  different  Manner,  as  follows  : 

Having  a  hot  Bed,  which  had  been  lately  made  witl 
Tanners  Bark,  and  which  was  filled  with  Pots  of  ex 
otick  Plants,  I  removed- two  of  the  largeft  Pots,  whicl 
were  placed  in  the  Middle  of  the  Bed  ;  and,  opening 
the  Tanners  Bark  under  the  Place  where  the  two  Pot. 
Rood,  I  placed  the  two  Cocoa  Nuts  therein,  laying 
them  Side  Ways,  to  prevent  the  Moifture  (which  miedn 
defeend  from  the  Pots)  from  entering  the  Hole  at  th( 
Bafe  of  the  Fruit,  and  thereby  roting  the  feminal  Plani 
upon  its  firft  germinating, 

I  then  covered  the  N  uts  over  with  the  Bark  two  01 
three  Inches  thick,  and  placed  the  two  Pots  over  them 
in  their  former  Station. 

In  this  Place  I  let  the  Nuts  remain  for  fix  Weeks, 
when  removing  the  two  Pots  and  uncovering  the  Nuts] 

I  found  them  both  fhot  from  the  Hole  in  the  Bafe  of 
the  Fruit  an  Inch  in  Length,  and  from  the  other  End 
of  the  Fruit  were  feveral  Fibres  emited  two  or  three’ 
Inches  in  Length. 

Upon  finding  them  in  fuch  a  Forwardnefs,  I  took 
them  out  of  the  Bark,  and  planted  them  in  large  Pots 
filled  with  good  frelh  Earth  ;  plunging  the  Pots  down 
to  the  Rims  in  Tanners  Bark,  and  covering  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  half  an  Inch  with  the 
lame  ;  foon  after  which,  the  young  Shoots  were  above 
two  Inches  long,  and  continued  to  thrive  very  well. 

I  communicated  this  Method  to  fome  of  my  Ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  have  tried  it  with  the  fame  Succels ; 
and  if  the  Nuts. are  frelh,  fcarce  any  of  them  mifearry. 

This  led  me  to  try,  if  the  fame  Method  would  foe-’ 
ceed  as  well  with  other  hard  Ihelled  exotick  Seeds,  which  ■ 
I  could  not,  by  any  Metnod  I  had  before  tried,  get  tof 
grow  ;  as  the  Bonduck  or  Nickar  Tree,  the  Phafeolus 
Brafilianus  lobis  villofis  pungentibus,  Maximus  Hermanni,  | 
or  Horfe-eye  Bean,  with  feveral  others ;  and  I  have  i 
found  it  both  a  fore  and  expeditious  Way  to  raile  any 
Sort  ol  hard  Ihelled  Fruits  or  Seeds. 

For  the  Heat  and  Moifture  (which  are  abfolutely  ne-  \\ 
ceffary  to  promote  Vegetation)  they  here  enjoy  in  an  ) 
equal  and  regular  Manner,  the  Tanners  Bark  (if  rightly  ,1 
managed)  keeping  near  an  Equality  of  Heat  for  three  ’ 
Months  ;  and  the  Water  which  defeends  from  the  Pots,  j 
when  they  are  watered,  is  by  the  Bark  detained  from  j 
being  too  foon  diffipated  ;  which  cannot  be  obtained,  in  1 
a  common  hot  Bed,  the  Earth  in  luch  being  worked  i 
away  by  the  Water,  and  thereby  leaving  the  Seeds  of-  I 
ten  deftitute  of  Moifture. 

Some  of  thefe  Seeds  I  have  had  Ihoot  in  a  Fortnight’s  J 
Time,  which,  I  am  informed,  would  not  have  fo  done  i 
in  a  Month,  in  their  natural  Soil  and  Climate. 

I 

I  have 

’  Si 
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I  have  alfo  found  it  an  excellent  Method  to  reftore 
)range  (or  any  other  exotick)  Trees,  which  have  fuf- 
'ered  by  a  tedious  Paffage,  in  being  too  long  out  of  the 
j round,  by  laying  their  Roots  and  Stems  in  a  mode- 
ate  Tan  Bed  for  three  or  four  Days  before  they  are 
Wanted  •,  infomuch  that  I  recovered  two  Orange  Trees, 
vhich  had  been  ten  Months  without  either  Earth  or 
Water. 

In  the  common  Method  of  fowing  Seeds,  there  are 
nany  Kinds  which  require  to  be  fown  foon  after  they 
ire  ripe;  and  there  are  many  others  which  lie  in  the 
Ground  a  Year,  fometimes  two  or  three  Years,  before 
;he  Plants  come  up  ;  fo  that  when  the  Seeds  which 
;ome  from  diftant  Countries  are  fown,  the  Ground 
hould  not  be  difturbed,  but  wait  with  Patience,  in 
ixpeftation  of  the  Plants,  at  lead  two  Years  •,  for  it 
us  often  happened  to  Seeds  which  I  have  fown,  that 
iave  been  brought  from  America ,  that  Part  of  them 
have  come  up  the  firft  Seafon,  fome  the  next,  and 
others  not  until  the  third  Year;  fo  that  if  the  Ground 
bad  been  difturbed,  I  (hould  have  loft  many  Plants, 
which,  by  my  waiting  fo  long,  came  up  and  fucceeded 
very  well. 

As  there  is  fuch  Difference  in  the  Length  of  Time, 
which  fome  Seeds  will  keep  good  over  others,  I  thought 
it  would  not  be  Unacceptable,  if  I  (hould  add  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  Seeds  which  require  to  be  fown  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  are  ripe  ;  and  of  others,  how  long  they  may  be 
kept  good,  if  they  are  carefully  faved  ;  which  I  have 
drawn  out  in  the  following  Table,  which  will,  in  a 
great  Meafure,  diredt  how  thofe  Seeds,  which  are  not 
here  included,  require  to  be  treated. 

The  firft  Clafs  of  Seeds  which  I  (hall  enumerate,  is 
of  thofe  which  (hould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe  ;  othefwife  many  of  them  will  not  fucceed, 
and  others  will  often  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole 
Seafon,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring, 
whereby  a  full  Year  will  be  loft. 

Adonis,  or  Flos  Adonis,  Adonis. 

Alexanders,  or  Aliffanders,  fee  Smyrnium. 

Anemony,  or  Windflower,  fee  Anemone.  \ 

Angelica. 

Arfe-fmart  the  Eaftern  Sort,  fee  Perficaria. 

A(h-keys,  fee  Fraxinus. 

Afphodel,  or  Kingfpear,  fee  Afphodelus. 

Auricula. 

Beech-  maft,  fee  Fagus. 

Bifhopfweed,  fee  Ammi. 

Chriftopher-herb,  fee  Aftaea. 

Ciceli,  fee  Myrrhis. 

Colchicum,  or  Baftard-faffron. 

Cornfallad,  fee  Valeriana. 

Cornflag,  fee  Gladiolus. 

Crocus. 

Crown  Imperial,  fee  Fritillaria. 

Fennel-giant,  fee  Ferula. 

Flower-de-luce,  fee  Iris. 

Fraxinella,  fee  Dibtamnus. 

Fritillaria,  or  chequered  Tulip. 

Gentian,  fee  Gentiana. 

Ground  Pine,  fee  Teucrium. 

Hares-ear,  fee  Bupleurum. 

Hartwort,  fee  Bupleurum  and  Sefeli. 

Hogs- fennel,  fee  Peucedanum. 

Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus. 

Hyacinth,  fee  Hyacinthus. 

Juniper,  fee  Juniperus. 

Laferwort,  fee  Eaferpitium. 

Lilly,  fee  Lilium. 

Lilly-afphodel,  fee  Crinum  and  Hemerocallis. 
Lilly-hyacinth,  fee  Scilla. 

Lilly -narciffus,  fee  Amaryllis. 

Lovage,  fee  Ligufticum. 

Mandrake,  fee  Mandragora. 

Maple,  fee  Acer. 

Mafterwort,  fee  Imperatoria  and  Aftrantia. 

Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis. 

Moly,  fee  Allium. 

Mulcari. 
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Narciffus,  or  Daffodil. 

Oak,  fee  Quercus. 

Oak  of  Jerufalem ,  fee  Chenopodium. 

Pafque  Flower,  fee  Pulfatilla. 

Piony,  fee  Paeonia. 

Polyanthus,  fee  Primula. 

Ranunculus  or  Crowfoot. 

Samphire,  /^Crithmum. 

Scurvy-grafs,  fee  Cochlearia. 

Sefeli,  or  Sermountain,  fee  Siler. 

Snow-drop,  fee  Galanthus. 

Sowbread,  /^Cyclamen. 

Spiderwort,  fee  Anthericum.  * 

Spignel,  fee  Meum. 

Star  of  Bethlehem ,  fee  Ornithogalum; 

Staves-acre,  fee  Delphinium. 

Tulip,  fee  Tulipa. 

Turn  foie,  fee  Heliofropium. 

Yew  Tree,  fee  Taxus. 

In  the  next  Clafs  I  fhall  enumerate  thofe  Sorts  of 
Seeds,  which  are  beft  the  firft  Spring  after  they  are 
faved,  many  of  which  will  not  grow  if  they  are  kept 
longer  ;  wherefore  thofe  who  deal  in  Seeds,  fhould  de- 
ftroy  the  Seeds  they  have  remaining  after  the  Seafon  is 
over,  and  not  fell  them  to  impofe  on  their  Dealers,  to 
the  great  Lofs  of  their  Crops,  nor  keep  them  to  mix 
with  new  Seeds,  as  is  too  often  praftifed. 

African  Marygold,  fee  Tagetes. 

Agrimony,  fee  Agrimonia. 

Alkanet,  fee  Bugloffum. 

Amaranthoides,  or  Globe  Amaranthus,  Gomphrena, 
Anife,  fee  Bubon. 

Afparagus,  or  Spearage. 

Balfamine,  y^Impatiens. 

Bafil,  fee  Ocymum. 

Baftard  Saffron,  fee  Carthamus.’ 

Bay  Tree,  fee  Laurus. 

Bean,  fee  Faba. 

Beet,  fee  Beta. 

Blue-bottle,  fee  Cyanus. 

Borrage,  fee  Borago. 

Buckwheat,  fee  Fagopyrum.’ 

Buglofs,  fee  Bugloffum. 

Canterbury-bell,  fee  Campanula, 

Carraway,  fee  Carum. 

Carnation,  fee  Dianthus. 

Carrot,  fee  Daucus. 

Caterpillar,  fee  Scorpiurus. 

Celeri,  fee  Apiurn. 

Chervil,  fee  Chaerophyllum. 

Cheftnut,  fee  Caftanea. 

Chichling  Pea,  fee  Cicer. 

Clary,  fee  Horminum  and  Sclarea. 

■Columbine,  fee  Aquilegia. 

Coriander,  fee  Coriandrurn. 

Cranefbill,  fee  Geranium. 

Crefs,  fee  Nafturtium. 

Cumin,  fee  Cuminum. 

Cyprefs,  fee  Cupreffus. 

Dames  Violet,  fee  Hefperis. 

Everlafting  Pea,  fee  Lathyrus. 

Fennel,  fee  Foeniculum. 

Fennel  Flower,  fee  Nigella. 

Fenugreek,  fee  Trigonella. 

Finochia,  fee  Fceniculum. 

Firr,  fee  Abies. 

French  Honeyfuckle,  fee  Hedyfarum," 

French  Marygold,  fee  Tagetes. 

Goats- rue,  fee  Galega. 

Globe  Thiftle,  fee  Echinops. 

Gromwel,  or  Graymil,  fee  Lithofpermuma 
Henbane,  fee  Hyofcyamus. 

Hemp,  fee  Cannabis. 

Hollyhock,  fee  Alcea. 

Hyffop,  fee  Hyffopus. 

Indian  Pepper,  fee  Capficum. 

Kidney  Bean,  fee  Phafeolus. 

Larch  Tree,  fee  Larix. 

Larkfpur. 
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Lark i pur,  fee  Delphinium. 

Lavender,  fee  Lavendula. 

.Laurel,  fee  Padus. 

Leek,  fee  Porrum. 

Lentil,  fee  Lens. 

Love-apple,  fee  Lycoperficon. 

Lupine,  fee  Lupinus. 

Lychnis,  or  Catchfly. 

Mad- apple,  fee  Melongena. 

Mallow,  the  Venetian,  fee  Hibifcus, 

Marjoram,  fee  Majorana. 

Marvel  of  Peru,  fee  Mirabilis. 

Marygold,  fee  Calendula. 

Millet,  fee  Milium. 

Mullein,  fee  Verbaicum. 

Moth- mullein,  fee  Blattaria. 

Navew,  fee  Napus. 

Oil-nut,  or  Palma  Chrifti,  fee  Ricinus. 

Roman  Nettle,  /d^Urtica. 

Onion,  fee  Cepa. 

■Qrach.  •  '  •  ’ 

Origany,  fee  Origanum. 

Panic,  fee  Panicum. 

Parfley,  fee  Apium. 

Parfnep,  fee  Paltinaca. 

Peas,  fee  Pifum. 

Pink,  fee  Dianthus. 

Poppy,  fee  Papaver. 

Purflain,  fee  Portulaca. 

Radifh,  fee  Raphanus. 

Rape,  fee  Napus. 

Rue,  fee  Ruta. 

Savory,  fee  Satureja. 

Scabious,  fee  Scabiofa. 

Skirret,  fee  Sifarum. 

Snails,  fee  Medica. 

Snapdragon,  fee  Antirrhinum. 

Spinach,  fee  Spinachia.. 

Stockgiiliflower,  fee  Leucoium. 

Succory,  fee  Cichorium. 

Sun  flower,  fee  Helianthus. 

Th'yme,  fee  Thymus. 

Tobacco,  fee  Nicotiana. 

Trefoil,  fee  Trifolium. 

Turnep,  fee  Rapa. 

Venus  Looking  Glafs,  fee  Campanula. 

Venus  Navel  wort,  fee  Omphalodes. 

Vetch,  fee  Vicia. 

Woad,  fee  Ifatis. 

Wall-flower,  fee  Leucoium. 

The  next  Clafs  of  Seeds  are  fuch  as  may  be  kept  two 
Years  and  will  not  be  the  worfe,  provided  they  are  well 
faved,  though  thefe  are  equally  good  for  Life  the  firft 
Year. 

Amaranthus,  or  Flower- gentle. 

Cabbage,  ?  ^  Braffica< 

Cauliflower,  J  J 

Citrul,  or  Water  Melon,  fee  Anguria. 

Clover,  fee  Trifolium. 

Convolvulus,  or  Bindweed. 

Endive,  fee  Endivia. 

Flax,  fee  Linum. 

Indian  Flowering-reed,  fee  Cannacorus. 

La-lucern,  fee  Medica. 

Lavender,  fee  Lavendula. 

Lettuce,  fee  Ladtuca. 

Mellilot,  fee  Trifolium. 

Muftard,  fee  Sinapi. 

Sorrel,  fee  Acetofa. 

The  fourth  Clafs  of  Seeds  are  fuch  as  may  be  kept 
three  Years  or  more,  and  will  grow  very  well  afterward, 
provided  they  are  well  faved ;  and  fome  of  the  Sorts 
are  generally  prefered  for  being  three  Years  old,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  Seeds ;  becaufe  when 
the  Seeds  are  new,  the  Plants  grow  too  vigorous,  and 
produce  a  lmall  Quantity  of  Fruit ;  but  it  is  not  pro¬ 
per  to  keep  thefe  longer  than  four  or  five  Years,  not-. 


withftanding  they  will  grow  at  eight  or  nine  Years  old  • 
becaufe  when  the  Seeds  are  old,  the  Plants  will  be  weak* 
and  the  Fruit  which  they  produce  will  be  fmall. 


Amaranthus,  or  Flower-gentle. 

Cabbage,  fee  Braflica. 

Cedar  of  Libanus,  fee  Larix,  if  kept  in  the  Cones. 
Cucumber,  fee  Cucumis. 

Gourd,  fee  Cucurbita. 

Lettuce,  fee  Lactuca. 

Melon,  fee  Melo. 

Pinus,  the  Pine  Tree,  if  kept  in  the  Cones. 

Pumpion,  fee  Pepo. 

Savoy,, fee  Braflica. 

Simnei,  or  Squafh,  fee  Cucurbits. 

Water  Melon,  fee  Anguria. 

The  following  is  a  Lift  of  fuch  Seeds  as  will  fre¬ 
quently  remain  in  the  Earth  a  whole  Year,  efpecially 
if  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  ;  fo  that 
whenever  the  Plants  do  not  come  up  the  firft  Year,  the 
Ground  fhould  remain  undifturbed  till  the  following 
Spring  (but  muft  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds),  when  the 
Plants  will  come  up. 


Adonis,  or  Flos  Adonis. 

Alaternus. 

Alexanders,  fee  Smyrnium. 

Angelica. 

Corn-fallad,  fee  Valerianella. 

Fennel,  fee  Fceniculum. 

Fraxinella,  or  White  Dittany,  fee  Didtamnus, 
Golden-rod,  fee  Solidago. 

Gromwel,  or  Graymil,  fee  Lithofpermum. 
Hares-ear,  7  r  ^  , 

Hartwort,  j  /«■ Bupleurum. 

Hawthorn,  fee  Mefpilus.  • 

Hogs- fennel,  fee  Peucedanum, 

Holly,  fee  Ilex. 

Juniper,  fee  Juniperus'. 

Laferwort,  fee  Laferpitium. 

Lovage,  fee  Ligufticum.  ,  t  .  r 

Maple,  fee  Acer. 

Mafterwort,  fee  Aftrantia.. 

Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis. 

Moly. 

Piony,  fee  Paeonia. 

Sefeli,  or  Sermountain,  fee  Siler. 

Spignel,  fee  Meum. 

Starwort,  fee  After. 

Staves-acre,  fee  Delphinium. 

Turnfole,  fee  Heliotropium. 

Yew,  fee  Taxus. 


If  the  Seeds  mentioned  in  this  Lift  are  fown  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  are  ripe,  many,  of  the  Sorts  will  come  up  the 
following  Spring  ;  but  whenever  they  fail  fo  to  do, 
there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their  growing  the  following 
Year,  provided  the  Seeds  were  good,  therefore  People  : 
Ihould  not  delpair  of  them  the  firft  Year.  Moft  of 
the  umbelliferous  Plants  have  this  Property  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  Ground  feveral  Months,  and  fometimes  a 
whole  Year,  before  the  Plants  appear  ;  therefore  they 
fhould  be  managed  accordingly,  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
on  a  Border,  which  can  be  fuffered  to  remain  undi¬ 
fturbed  till  the  Plants  come  up.  There  are  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Sorts  of  Seeds,  which  I  have  known  remain  in 
the  Ground  eighteen  Months,  and  fometimes  two 
Years,  after  which  Time  the  Plants  have  come  up 
very  well :  Of  thefe  Sorts  are  the  Morina ,  Stridulus  ter- 
reftris,  Stavefacre,  Mercury ,  and  fome  others  ;  but  as 
they  do  not  conftantly  remain  fo  long  in  the  Ground, 
there  can  be  no  Certainty  of  the  Time  'when  the  Plants 
will  appear. 

The  Rules  here  laid  down,  concerning  the  Length  of 
Time  which  Seeds  may  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground  and 
prove  good,  will  in  general  be  found  true ;  being 
drawn  up  from  feveral  Years  Experience,  having  taken 
Notes  every  Year  from  the  Times  of  fowing  grear  Va¬ 
rieties  of  Seeds,  to  the  Appearance  of  the  Plants,  above. 

Ground- 
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ftound.  And  in  this  I  have  obferved  fuch  Oddnefs  in 
ie  Growth  of  Seeds,  as  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  ; 
s  that  of  fowing  Seeds  of  the  fame  Plant  for  two  or 
iree  Years  fucceffively,  and  not  having  had  one  Plant 
rife-,  and  the  fourth  Year,  from  the  remaining  Part  of 
ie  Seeds,  I  have  had  fome  Plants  come  up,  notwith¬ 
anding  the  Age  ol  the  Seeds*  At  other  Times  it  has 
appened,  that  fome  Seeds  have  grown  the  fame  Spring 
iey  were  fown,  and  a  great  Part  of  them  have  remain- 
d  in  the  Ground  till  the  following  Autumn,  when  the 
’lants  have  come  up,  fo  that  there  have  been  two  dif- 
;rent  Crops  from  the  fame  fowing. 

I  have  alfo  tried  many  Experiments  in  keeping  of 
eeds,  and  find  the  bell  Method  to  preferve  them  good 

to  keep  them  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Warmth, 
/here  they  may  not  fuffer  from  any  Inclemencies  in  the 
utward  Air,  nor  have  too  much  Warmth,  which  will 
xhale  the  Moifture  too  freely,  and  caufe  the  Seeds  to 
ecay  fooner  than  they  otherwife  would  do.  This  is 
/ell  known  to  mod  People  who  cultivate  Melons, 
/ho,  when  their  Seeds  are  new,  which  v/ould  occafion 
he  Plants  being  too  vigorous,  and  therefore  not  fo 
ruitful,  put  them  into  the  inner  Pocket  of  their 
fteeches,  which  are  in  conllant  Wear,  where  they 
;eep  them  for  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months  before  they 
aw  them  ;  which  will  weaken  the  Seeds,  as  much  as 
wo  Years  longer  keeping  in  the  ordinary  Way. 

All  Sorts  of  Seeds  will  keep  much  longer  in  their 
kids,  or  outer  Coverings,  where  they  can  be  thuspre- 
;rved ;  becaufe  the  Covering  not  only  preferves  them 
rom  the  Injuries  of  the  outward  Air,  but  if  the  Seeds 
re  not  feparated  from  them,  they  lupply  them  with 
Jourifhment,  and  thereby  keep  them  plump  and  fair, 
lut  the  Seeds  of  all  foft  Fruits,  fuch  as  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  &c.  mult  be  cleanled  from  the  Fruit  and  Mu- 
ilage  which  furrounds  them,  otherwife  the  roting  of 
hefe  Parts  will  corrupt  and  decay  the  Seeds  in  a  fhort 
"ime. 

When  Seeds  are  gathered,  it  ihould  always  be  done 
tdry  Weather,  when  there  is  no  Moifture  upon  them; 
,nd  then  they  Ihould  be  hung  up  in  Bags  (efpecially 
hofe  which  Vermin  eat)  in  a  dry  Room  ;  in  which  Si- 
uation  they  will  keep  longer  good  than  if  they  were 
lofely  fhut  up,  and  the  Air  excluded  from  them. 

There  are  but  few  People  who  are  curious  enough  in 
aving  their  Seeds ;  fome,  for  want  of  Judgment,  not 
iftinguilhing  the  beft  Plants  of  their  Kinds,  to  let  them 
;row  for  Seeds ;  and  others,  out  of  Covetoufnefs  to 
ave  a  great  Quantity  of  Seeds,  frequently  let  a  whole 
Spot  of  Ground,  filled  with  any  particular  Sort  of 
ffants,  run  up  to  Seed,  fo  that  the  good  and  bad 
dants  are  laved  indifferently  ;  which  is  the  Occafion 
if  the  general  Complaint  of  the  Badnefs  of  the  Seeds 
vhich  are  commonly  vended,  and  is  what  the  Dealers 
n  Seeds  Ihould  endeavour  to  remedy. 

There  is  a  common  Method  of  trying  the  Goodnefs 
>f  many  Sorts  of  Seeds,  which  is,  by  puting  them  in 
Vater ;  and  thofe  of  them  which  fink  to  the  Bottom 
ire  efteemed  good,  but  what  fwim  on  the  Surface  are 
■ejefted  as  good  for  little ;  but  this  will  not  hold  in 
nany  Sorts,  for  I  have  faved  the  Seeds  of  Melons, 
vhich  have  floated  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water  when 
hey  were  walked  from  the  Pulp,  and  after  keeping 
hem  two  Years,  they  have  grown  well ;  but  the  Me- 
ons  produced  on  thefe  Plants  were  not  lo  thick  flelhed, 
is  thofe  which  were  produced  from  heavy  Seeds  of  the 
ame  Melon.  The  Lightnefs  of  many  Sorts  of  Seeds, 

.  apprehend,  may  be  owing  to  their  not  having  been 
ufficiently  impregnated  by  the  Farina  fcscundans  ;  which 
s  frequently  the  Cafe  with  thofe  Plants  that  are  kept 
n  Stoves,  or  under  Frames,  where  the  external  Air  is 
>ften  too  much  excluded  from  them  ;  which  may  be  ab- 
olutely  neceflary  to  the  conveying  of  the  Farina  in 
jubilance,  or  the  gentle  Effluvia  thereof,  to  the  ute- 
ine  Cells ;  and  this  more  particularly  may  be  the  Cafe, 
n  thofe  Sorts  which  are  male  and  female  in  different 
flants ;  or  where  the  male  Flowers  grow  at  remote 
Affiances  from  the  female,  on  the  fame  Plant ;  which 
n  the  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Gourds,  and  many  other 
>orts  of  Plants,  is  conllant.  Therefore  of  late  Years, 
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hnce  the  Doiftrine  of  the  Generation  of  Plants  has  been 
better  known  among!!  Gardeners,  they  have  been  cu¬ 
rious  enough  to  afiilt  Nature  in  this  Operation ;  but 
they  have  had  more  Regard  to  the  Produ&ion  of  Fruit, 
than  to  the  obtaining  of  perfed  Seeds ;  though  by  pro¬ 
curing  of  the  one,  the  other  mull  of  Courfe  receive  the 
Benefit.  This  Pradice  has  been  principally  confined 
to  the  feting  of  the  Fruit  of  their  Melons,  'and  early 
Cucumbers.  The  Method  is  this ;  when  the  Fruit  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  Plants,  and  the  Flower  at  the  Top  is 
juft  fully  expanded,  they  take  fome  of  the  mod  vigo¬ 
rous  male  Flowers,  and  with  a  Pin  move  the  Apices 
which  fuftain  the  Farina  fcscundans ,  gently  up  and 
down,  over  the  Bloflfom  of  the  female  Flowers,  where¬ 
by  the  Farina  is  fcattered  into  them  ;  and  alfo  lay  one 
of  the  frefh  blown  male  Flowers  with  the  open  Side 
over  the  Mouth  of  the  female  Flowers,  that  hereby  the 
Fruit  may  be  fufficiently  impregnated  ;  and  where  there 
are  male  Flowers  fo  fituated,  as  that  they  may  be  join¬ 
ed  without  pulling  them  off  the  Plant,  it  is  always  to 
be  chofen.  By  this  Method  the  Gardeners  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  feting  the  firll  Fruits  of  this  Sort,  which 
have  appeared  on  the  Plants  ;  which  before  this  was 
.pradifed,  generally  droped  off,  and  never  grew  to 
any  Size  ;  fo  that  very  often,  when  the  Weather  has 
proved  fo  unfavourable  as  to  render  it  unfafe  to  admit 
the  external  Air  to  the  Plants,  the  Fruit  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  fucceffively,  for  three  Weeks  or  .a  Month,  be¬ 
fore  any  of  them  have  been  fet  to  grow,  but  have  fallen 
off  foon  after  they  appeared.  Therefore  this  is  a  con¬ 
vincing  Proof  of  the  Neceffity  for  the  Ovary  of  the 
Fruit  to  be  impregnated,  efpecially  where  good  Seeds 
are  to  be  obtained  ;  and  this  will  explain  the  Caufe  of 
new  Seeds  often  failing,  as  hath  been  already  mention¬ 
ed  under  the  Article  of  Generation  ;  fo  that  many  Per- 
fons  have  been  deceived  by  fowing  Seeds  of  their  own 
faving,  without  knowing  how  it  has  happened.  I  have 
feveral  Times  been  deceived  in  obtaining  good  Seeds 
from  tender  exotick  Plants,  which  have  flowered,  and 
produced  (to  all  Appearance)  very  good  Seeds,  but 
many  Times  they  have  all  failed;  which  I  apprehend 
was  owing  to  the  keeping  of  the  Glaffes  fo  clofe,  during 
the  Time  the  Plants  were  in  flower,  as  that  the  external 
Air  was  excluded  ;  which,  if  it  had  been  admited,  might 
have  affifted  the  Farina  in  the  Impregnation  of  the  Seed, 
and  thereby  have  rendered  it  good  ;  hecaufe  the  fame 
Plants,  in  more  favourable  Seafons,  when  the  free  Air 
has  been  admited,  have  produced  Plenty  of  good  Seeds. 

In  the  Tables  here  fubjoined,  I  have  given  the  com¬ 
mon  Englifh  Names  of  the  Seed,  oppofite  to  which  I 
have  added  the  Latin  Names,  that  the  Reader  may 
with  Eafe  turn  to  the  feveral  Articles  in  The  Gardeners 
Dictionary,  where  each  Sort  is  particularly  treated  of, 
and  Diredlions  are  given  for  their  Management. 

SEGMENTS  OF  LEAVES  are  the  Parts  of  fuch 
Leaves  of  Plants  as  are  divided  or  cut  into  many  Shreds. 

SELAG0.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  687.  Camphor  at  a.  Com . 
Santolina.  Boerh. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  [mall  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf ,  cut  into  four  Parts  at  the  Fop.  Fhe  Flower  is  of 
one  Petal ,  it  has  a  very  f mall  Tube,  fcarce  perforated  ; 
the  Brim  is  fpreading,  and  cut  into  five  Parts ,  the  two 
upper  Segments  are  the  leaft.  It  hath  four  Hair-like  Sta¬ 
mina  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  to  which  they  are  infer  ted , 
two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by 
fingle  Summits ;  and  a  roundifh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fingle 
Style ,  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  fingle  Seed ,  wraped  up  in  the  Petal  of  the 
Flower. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fiber  ter  Sta¬ 
mina ,  and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  a  Capfule. ' 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  viz. 

Selago  corymbo  multiplici.  Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  629.  Se- 
lago  with  a  multiplied  Corymbys.  This  is  the  Cam- 
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phoraia  Africana,  umbellata ,  frutefcens.  llort.  Amft.  2. 
p,  79.  Shrubby  African  umbellated  Camphor  at  a. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
it  has  (lender  ligneous  Stalks  which  rife  feven  or  eight 
Feet  high,  but  are  ib  weak  as  to  require  Support ;  they 
fend  out  many  (lender  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  fhort  linear  hairy  Leaves,  that  come  out  in  Clufters 
from  the  fame  Point.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  the  general  Umbel 
being  compoled  ot  a  Multiplicity  of  fmall  Umbels ; 
they^are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  pure  white  ;  they  appear 
in  July  and  Augujl ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
here.  . 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  Gardens  more  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety,  than  for  its  Beauty,  for  the  Branches 
grow  very  irregular,  and  hang  downward,  and  the 
Leaves  being  fmall  make  little  Appearance,  and  the 
Flowers  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  at  any 
Diftance. 

It  is  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  put  out  Roots 
freely,  if  they  are  planted  in  any  of  the  Summei 
Months ;  if  thefe  are  planted  in  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth, 
and  covered  clofe  down  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs, 
fhading  them  from  the  Sun,  and  refrefhing  them  now 
and  then  with  Water,  they  will  foon  put  out  Roots  ; 
then  they  muff  be  gradually  hardened,  and  afterward 
tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots,  placing  them  in  the  Shade 
till  they  have  new  Root,  then  they  may  be  placed  with 
other  hardy  Green-houfe  Plants,  where  they  may  le- 
main  till  the  End  of  October ,  when  they  muff  be  re¬ 
moved  into  Shelter,  for  thefe  Plants  will  not  live  in 
the  open  Air  in  England ,  but  they  only  require  Protec¬ 
tion  from  hard  Froft,  lo  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  other  of  the  hardieft  Kinds  of  Green- 
houfe  Plants. 

SELINUM.  tin.  Gen.  Plant.  300.  Fhyffelinum. 
F cum.  Inf.  R.  H.  3 19.  Milky  Parfley. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  an  umbellated  Flower  ;  the  general  Umbel  is 
plain  and  fpreading ,  and  the  particular  Umbels  are  the 
fame  ;  the  Involucrum  is  compofed  of  many  linear  Spear  - 
fhaped  Leaves  zvhich  fpread  open  ;  the  Umbel  is  uniform  ; 
the  Flowers  have  five  infiexed  Heart-Jhaped  Petals  which 
are  unequal  ;  they  have  five  Hair-like  Stamina  terminated 
by  roundifio  Summits.  I  he  Gcrmen  is  fituated  under  the 
Flower ,  fupporting  tzvo  reflexed  Styles ,  crowned  by  fingle 
Stigmas  ;  it  afterward  becomes  a  plain  comprefled  Fruit 
channeled  on  both  Sides ,  parting  in  two ,  containing  two 
oblong  elliptical  plain  Seeds  channeled  in  the  Middle ,  and 
have  Membranes  on  their  Sides. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaus's,  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles.  Fourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  fifth  Section  of  his  feventh  Clais, 
which  contains  the  Herbs  with  umbellated  Flowers  dif- 
pofed  circularly ,  whofe  Fmpalement  afterward  turns  to  two 
large  oval  plain  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Selinum  r  a  dice  fufl-formi  multiplici.  Milky  Par¬ 
fley  with  Spindle-fhaped  Roots.  This  is  the  Fbyjfelinnm 
PUnii.  Lob.  Icon.  711.  Pliny's  wild  milky  Parfiey. 

2.  Selinum  fubladefcens  radice  unicd.  Haller.  Helv. 
443.  Selinum  which  is  almofl  milky,  and  having  a 
fingle  Root.  This  is  the  Fhyffelinum  paluflre.  Fourn.  In  ft. 
319.  Marfh,  wild,  milky  Parfley. 

The  firlE  Sort  grows  by  the  Sides  of  Lakes  and 
Handing  Waters  in  feveral  Parts  of  Germany  ;  this  hath 
many  Spindle-fhaped  Roots  hanging  by  Fibres  which 
fpread,  and  multiply  in  the  Ground.  The  Stalks  rife 
five'or  iix  Feet  high  •,  they  are  (Leaked,  and  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  Colour  at  Bottom,  fending  out  feveral  Branches 
toward  the  Top;  the  Leaves  are  finely  divided  like 
thofe  of  the  Carrot,  and  when  broken  there  iflfues  out 
a  milky  Juice  ;  the  Stalks  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of 
whitifli  Flowers  which  come  out  in  June ,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  comprefled  bordered  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
Augufl. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  marfhy  Places  in 
Germany.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  and  cut 
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into  narrower  Segments  than  thofe  of  the  former;  the 
Stalks  rife  higher;  the  Umbels  are  larger,  as  are  alfd 
the  Seeds.  The  whole  Plant  abounds  with  a  cauftick 
milky  Juice. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
Variety,  but  are  rarely  cultivated  any  where  elie - 
they  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated  in 
the  fame  Way  as  Angelica. 

SEMIFISTULAR  FLOWERS  are  fuch  whofe 
upper  Part  refembles  a  Pipe  cut  off  obliquely,  as  in 
Ariftolochia  or  Birthwort. 

SEMINAL  LEAVES  are  thofe  plain,  foft,  and1 
undivided  Leaves  that  firit  (hoot  forth  from  the  greateft 
Part  of  all  fown  Seeds,  which  Leaves  are  very  different 
from  thofe  which  fucceed  on  the  fame  Plant,  in  Size, 
Figure,  Surface,  and  Pofition. 

A  SEMINARY  is  a  Seed  Plot  which  is  adapted  or 
fet  apart  for  the  fowing  of  Seeds.  Thefe  are  of  different 
Natures  and  Magnitudes,  according  to  the  feveral 
Plants  intended  to  be  raifed  therein.  If  it  be  intended  * 
to  raife  Foreft  or  Fruit  Trees,  it  muft  be  proportionally  ,i 
large  to  the  Quantity  of  Trees  defigned,  and  the  Soil 
fhould  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  various  Sorts  of 
Trees.  Without  fuch  a  Place  as  this  every  Gentleman 
is  obliged  to  buy,  at  every  Turn,  whatever  Trees  he 
may  want  to  repair  the  Loffes  he”' may  fuftain  in  his 
Orchard,  Wildernefs,  or  larger  Plantations,  fo  that  the 
Neceflity  of  fuch  a  Spot  of  Ground  will  eafily  be  per-  j 
ceived  by  every  one  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  given 
Directions  for  preparing  the  Soil,  and  fowing  the  Seeds 
in  fuch  a  Seminary,  under  the  Article  of  Nurfery ,  I 
I  fliall  not  repeat  it  in  this  Place,  but  refer  the  Reader 
to  that  Article. 

It  is  alfo  as  neceflary  for  the  Support  of  a  curious 
Flower  Garden,  to  have  a  Spot  of  Ground  fet  apart 
for  the  fowing  of  all  Sorts  of  Seeds  of  choice  Flowers, 
in  order  to  obtain  new  Varieties,  which  is  the  only 
Method  to  have  a  fine  Collection  of  valuable  Flowers, 
as  alfo  for  the  fowing  of  all  Sorts  of  biennial  Plants  to 
fucceed  thofe  which  decay  in  the  Flower  Garden,  by 
which  Means  the  Borders  may  be  annually  replenilhed, 
which,  without  fuch  a  Seminary,  could  not  be  fo  well 
done. 

This  Seminary  fhould  be  fituated  at  fome  Diftance 
from  the  Houfe,  and  be  entirely  clofed  either  with  a 
Hedge,  Wall,  or  Pale,  and  kept  under  Lock  and 
Key,  that  all  Vermin  may  be  kept  out,  and  that  it 
may  not  be  expofed  to  all  Comers  and  Goers,  who 
many  Times  do  Mifchief  before  they  are  aware  of  it. 
As  to  the  Situation,  Soil,  and  Manner  of  preparing 
the  Ground,  it  has  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
Article  of  Nurfery ,  and  the  particular  Account  of  raifing 
each  Sort  of  Plant  being  directed  under  their  proper  j 
Heads,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  repeat  Jit  here. 

SEMINIFEROUS.  Bearing  or  producing  Seed. 

SEMPER VIVUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  538.  Sedi 
Species.  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  262.  Fab.  140. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  concave  permanent  Empalement  art  ■ 
into  many  acute  Segments ;  it  has  ten  oblong ,  Spear-Jhaped,  I 
pointed  Petals  a  little  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and  j 
twelve  or  more  narrow  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  terminated  by  ' 
roundijh  Summits ;  it  has  twelve  Gcrmen,  placed  circularly,  j 
fiting  upon  fo  many  Styles  which  fpread  out,  and  are  crowned  ■ 
by  acute  Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  become  fo  rriatry  \ 
fhort  ccmpreffed  Capfules,  pointed  on  the  Out  fide,  and  open 
on  the  Infide,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  SeCtion 
of  Finnans' s  eleventh  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  twelve  Stamina  and  many  Styles. 
F ournefort  places  it  in  'the  fixth  SeCtion  of  his  fixth 
Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  d  Rofe  Flower , 
whofe  Point al  turns  to  a  Fruit  compofed  of  many  Capfules. 

The 
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The  Species  are, 

j  Sempervivum  foliis  ciliatis,  propaginibus  patenti- 
pjn%  Sp.  Plant.  464.  Houfeleek  with  hairy-edged 
eaves,  and  fpreading  Offsets.  This  is  the  Sedwn 
‘•aius  vulgar e.  C.  B.  P.  283.  Common  large  Houfeleek. 

_  Sempervivum  foliis  alia t is,  pr op aginibu s  globe fis. 
in.  Sp.  Plant.  464.  Houfeleek  with  hairy-edged 
leaves,  whole  Offsets  are  globular.  This  is  the  Seditm 
■taius  vulgar i  fimile g  globulis  decidentibus .  Mor.  Hijl.  3. 

I.  472.  Greater'  Houfeleek  refembling  the  common, 
nd  having  globular  Offsets  which  tall  off. 

7.  Sempervivum  foliis  integerrimis ,  propaginibus 
atulis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  465.  Houfeleek  with  entire 
weaves  and  fpreading  Offsets.  This  is  the  Sedum  mon- 
anum  majus  foliis  non  dentatis ,  floribus  rubentibus.  C.B.P. 

,83.  Greater  Mountain  Houfeleek  whofe  Leaves  are 
lot  indented,  and  having  red  Flowers. 

4.  Sempervivum  foliis  pilis  interiextis,  propaginibus 
dobofts.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  465.  Houfeleek  with  Threads 
’rom  Leaf  to  Leaf,  and  globular  Offsets.  This  is  the 
Sedum  montanum-  tomentofum.  C.  B.  P.  2  84.  Woolly 
Vlountain  Houfeleek,  commonly  called  Cobweb  Sedum. 

Sempervivum  caule  arbor ef cent e  lavi  ramofo.  Lin. 

Sp.  Plant,  464..  Houfeleek  with  a  fmooth.  Tree-like, 
sranching  Stalk.  This  is  the  Sedum  majus  arborefeens. 

J.  B.  3.  68 6.  Greater  Tree  Houieleek. 

6.  Sempervivum  caule  foliorum  ruderibus  lacer 0 , 
foliis  retufis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  464.  Houieleek  with  Stalks 
torn  by  the  Rudiments  of  the  Leaves,  and  blunt-pointed 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Sedum  Canarinum ,  foliis  omnium 
maximis.  Llort.  Amfl.  2.  p.  189-  Canary  Houfeleek 
With  the  largeft  Leaves. 

7.  Sempervivum  foliorum  marginibus  f errato-denta - 
tis,  propaginibus  patulis.  Houfeleek  with  Leaves  whole 
Borders  are  indented  like  a  Saw,  and  fpreading  Offsets. 
This  is  the  Sedum  Afrurn,  montanum ,  foliis  fubrotundis , 
dentibus  albis  ferratis  confertim  natis.  Boerh .  Ind.  alt.  1. 
286.  African  Mountain  Houfeleek  with  roundifh,  in¬ 
dented,  fawed  Leaves  having  white  Edges. 

The  firft  Sort  is  our  common  Houieleek,  which  is 
feen  in  every  Part  of  England  growing  on  the  Tops  ol 
Houles  and  Walls,  but  is  not  a  Native  of  this  Country ; 
it  has  many  thick  fucculent  Leaves  fet  together  in  a 
round  Form  ;  they  are  convex  on  their  Outfide  and 
plain' within,  fharp- pointed,  and  their  Borders  are  fet 
with  fhort  fine  Hairs.  I  he  Leaves  fpread  open,  and 
lie  ciofe  to  the  Earth  iff  which  they  grow,  fending  out 
on  every  Side  Offsets  of  the  fame  form.  From  the 
Center  of  thefe  Heads  arifes  the  Flower  Stalk  which  is 
about  a  Foot  high,  fucculent  and  round,  ol  a  rediih 
Colour,  and  is  gatnifhed  at  Bottom  with  a  few  narrow 
•Leaves ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  two 
or  three  Parts,  each  fuftaining  a  Spike  or  Range  ot 
Flowers,  and  are  refiexed.  The  Flowers  are  compofed 
Of  feveral  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  end  in  acute 
Points  •,  they  are  red,  and  in  the  Center  is  fituated  the 
Crown  of  Germen,  which  are  placed  cnculaily,  and, 
after  the  Petals  are  fallen  off,  they  fwell  and  become  fo 
many  horned  Capfules  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

-  This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  the 
Plants  put  out  in  Plenty  on  every  Side.  If  thefe  are 
planted  in  Mud  or  ftrong  Earth  placed  on  a  Building 
or  old  Wall,  they  will  thrive  without  farther  Care. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
Parts  of  Europe.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much 
narrower,  and  the  Heads  are  furmfhed  with  a  greater 
Number  of  Leaves  than  thofe  of  the  former,  which 
grow  more  compact,  and  are  cloiely  fet  on  theii  Edges 
with  Hairs.  The  Offsets  of  this  are  globular,  their 
Leaves  turning  inward  at  the  I  op,  and  lie  ciofe  over 
.each  other  ;  thefe  are  thrown  off  from  between  the 
larger  Heads,  and  falling  on  the  Ground  take  Root, 
Whereby  it  propagates  very  faff.  The  Flower  Stalks  of 
this  are  fmaller,  and  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  the  blowers  are  of  a  paler  Colour. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  t'ie  Helvetian 
^Mountains  ;  this  greatly  refembles  the  firft,  but  the 
Leaves  are  fmaller  and  have  no  Indentures  on  theii 
'Edges ;  the  Offsets  of  this  Sort  fpread  Out  from  the 
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Side  of  the  older  Heads,  and  their  Leaves  are  more 
open  and  expanded.  Out  of  the  Center  of  the  Crown 
comes  forth  the  blower  Stalk,  which  riles  nine  or  ten 
Inches  high,  garnifhed  below  with  fome  narrow  Leaves; 
the  upper  Part  is  divided  into  three  or  four  Branches, 
which  are  clofely  furnifhed  with  deep  red  Flowers, 
compofed  of  twelve  Star-pointed  Pointals,  fet  round 
the  Circle  of  Germen,  which  is  attended  by  twenty- 
four  Stamina  terminated  by  purple  Summits.  This 
Bowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  firft  Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and 
Helvetian  Mountains  ;  this  has  much  (hotter  and  nar¬ 
rower  Leaves  than  either  of  the  former.  The  Heads 
are  fmall  and  very  compact:  ;  the  Leaves  are  gray, 
(harp-pointed,  and  have  (lender  white  Threads  crofting 
from  one  to  the  other,  interfeding  each  other  in  various 
Manners,  fo  as  in  fome  Meafure  to  reprefent  a  Spider’s 
Web.  The  Flower  Stalks  rife  about  fix  Inches,  are 
fucculent,  round,  and  garniihed  with  Awl-fhaped  fuc¬ 
culent  Leaves  placed  alternately  ;  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stalk  divides  into  two  or  three  Branches,  upon  each 
of  which  is  a  Angle  Row  of  Flowers  ranged  on  one 
Side  above  each  other,  compofed  of  eight  Spear-lhaped 
Petals,  of  a  bright  red  Colour  with  a  deep  red  Line 
runing  longitudinally  in  the  Middle  ;  thefe  fpread  open 
in  Form  of  a  Star,  and  in  the  Center  is  fituated  the 
Crown  of  Germen  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  (urrounded 
by  fixteen  purple  Stamina,  which  areered  and/preading, 
terminated  by  yellow  Summits.  This  Sort  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

All  the  above-fnentioned  Sorts  are  extremely  hardy, 
and  propagate  very  faft  by  Offsets  ;  they  love  a  dry 
Soil,  fo  are  very  proper  to  plant  in  Rock  Work,  where 
they  will  thrive  better  than  in  the  full  Ground,  and 
they  want  no  Care,  for  when  they  are  once  fixed,  they 
will  propagate  and  fpread  faft  enough,  fo  that  the  lar¬ 
ger  Sorts  may  require  to  be  annually  reduced  to  keep 
them  within  proper  Compafs.  When  any  of  thefe 
Heads  flower,  they  die  foon  after,  but  the  Offsets  foon 
fupply  their  Place. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  and  alfo  in  Portugal ;  the  old  Walls  about  Lifocn 
are  covered  with  this  Plant.  This  riles  with  a  iiefny 
fmooth  Stalk,  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  Branches  which  are  terminated  by  round  Heads 
or  Clufters  of  Leaves  lying  over  each  other  like  the 
Petals  of  a  double  Rofe  ;  they  are  fucculent  and  Spear- 
fhaped,  of  a  bright  green,  and  have  very  fmall  Inden¬ 
tures  on  their  Edges  like  the  Teeth  of  a  very  fine  Saw. 
The  Stalks  are  marked  with  the  Yeftiges  of  the  fallen 
Leaves,  and  have  a  light  brown  Bark  ;  the  Flowers 
rife  from  the  Center  of  the  Heads,  forming  a  large 
pyramidal  Spike  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour, 
and  the  Petals  fpread  open  like  the  Points  of  a  Star  ; 
the  other  Parts  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  This 
Sort  generally  flowers  in  Autumn  or  Winter,  and  the 
Flowers  continue  long  in  Beauty,  during  which  Time 
they  make  a  fine  Appearance. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
which  is  much  efteemed  by  the  curious ;  this  was  acci¬ 
dentally  obtained  by  a  Branch  which  had  been  acci¬ 
dentally  broken  from  a  Plant  of  the  plain  Kind  at 
Badmington ,  the  Seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  ol  Beau¬ 
fort ,  which,  after  having  laid  fome  Time,  was  planted, 
and  when  the  young  Leaves  pufhed  out,  they  were 
variegated.  Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by 
cuting  off  the  Branches,  which,  when  planted,  foon  put 
out  Roots  ;  thefe  (hould  be  laid  in  a  dry  Place  for  a 
Week  before. they  are  planted,  that  the  Bottom  may 
be  healed  over,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  rot,  efpecially 
if  they  have  much  Wret.  When  the  Cutings  are 
planted  in  Pots,  they  (hould  be  placed  in  a  Iliad y 
Situation,  and  muft  have  but  little  Wet,  and,  it  they 
are  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  they  will  require  no 
W'ater,  for  the  Moifture  of  the  Ground  will  be  iuffici- 
ent  for  them.  Some  Years  paft  thefe  Plants  weie  ten¬ 
derly  treated  ;  their  Cutings  were  put  into  a  hot  Bed 
to  forward  their  puting  out  Roots,  and  in  W  inter  the 
Plants  were  kept  in  Stoves,  but  later  Experience  has 
I  taught  us  that  they  will  thrive  better  with  hardier  Trea^- 
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rndn'tj  for,  if  they  are  protebled  from  Frofl  and  Wet  in 
Wit, ter,  and  have  a  good  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather, 
they  will  thrive  better,  arid  flower  oftener  than  when 
they  are  tenderly  n-urfed.  I  have  frequently  feen  tire 
Branches  of  thefe  Plants,  which  have  been  accidentally 
broken  off  and  fallen  on  the  Ground,  put  out  Roots 
as  they  have  laid-,  and  have  made  good  Plants.  The 
Sort  with  ftriped  Leaves  is  tenderer  tha-n  the  other,  anc 
more  impatient  of  Wet  in  Winter. 

The  fix-th  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  1  (lands  ; 
this  feldom  rifes  high,  unlefs  the  Plants  are  drawn  up 
by  tender  Management.  The  Stalk  is  thick  and  rugged, 
chiefly  occafloned  by  the  Veftiges  of  the  decayed  Leaves; 
it  feldom  rifes  above  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fupporting 
at  the  Top  one  very  large  Crown  of  Leaves  difpofet 
circularly  like  a  full-blown  double  Rofe..  The  Leaves 
are  large,  and  end  in  obtufe  Points  which  are  a  little 
incurved ;  they  are  fucculent,  foft  to  the  Touch,  and 
pliable.  The  Flower  Stalk  comes  out  of  the  Center, 
and  rifes  nea-r  two  Feet  high,  branching  out  from  the 
Bottom,-  fo  as  to  form  a  regular  Pyramid  of  Flowers, 
which  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  fbaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  Species ;  they  appear  in  June  and 
July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  horned  Caplules  filled  with 
fmall  Seeds  which  ripen  late  in  Autumn  or  Winter, 
and  then  the  Plant  dies. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
ibon  after  it  is  ripe  in  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
Earth,  covering  them  over  very  lightly  with  the  fame 
Earth.  Thefe  Pots  fliould  be  placed  under  a  common 
Frame  to  keep  out  the  Frofl,  but  Ihould  be  expofed 
to  the  open  Air  at  all  Times  in  mild  Weather  ;  here 
the  Pots  may  remain  till  the  Spring,  when  the  Danger 
of  hard  Froffs  is  over,  and  then  they  Ihould  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  Situation  where  they  may  have  only  the 
Morning  Sun,  and  in  dry  Weather  the  Earth  fhould 
be  watered  gently.  This  will  foon  bring  up  the  Plants, 
which  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and,  when 
they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  placed  in  the  Shade 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root;  then  they  may  be  placed 
with  other  hardy  fucculent  Plants  in  a  fheltered  Situa¬ 
tion  for  the  Summer,  and  in  Winter  they  are  placed  in 
a  Frame  where  they  may  be  protected  from  hard 
F'rofl,  and  enjoy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather  ;  they 
Will  thrive  better  than  with  tender  Treatment. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hops ;  this  is  a  very  low  Plant  whofe  Heads  fpread 
clofe  on  the  Ground ;  they  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Houfeleek.  The  Leaves  have  white 
Edges  which  are  indented  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw; 
they  fpread  open  flat ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Panicles  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall 
and  white,  fo  make  but  little  Appearance. 

This  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  are  put  out 
in  Plenty  from  the  Sides  of  the  Heads ;  they  muft  be 
planted  in  Pots,  fheltered  from  the  Frofl  in  Winter, 
and  in  Summer  placed  in  the  open  Air  with  other 
hardy  fucculent  Plants. 

SENECIO.  ‘Town.  Inji.  R.  II.  4 56.  Tab.  260*.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  857.  [fo  called  from  fenefcere ,  Lat.  to  wax 
old,  becaufe  in  a  hot  Climate  or  Weather  itfoon  flourifhes, 
and  grows  old,  and  the  Seed  afterward  reprefents  the 
Heads  of  old  Men.  It  is  alfo  called  Frigeron  from 
Upt,  in  the  Spring,  and  y^du,  to  wax  old,  becaufe  it 
flourifhes  in  Winter,  and  become  old  in  the  Spring.  It 
is  alfo  called  Herba  Pappa ,  becaufe  its  Seeds  are  very 
downy.]  Groundfel  ;  in  French ,  Sene you. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets 
which  form  the  Difik ,  and  female  half  Florets  which  make 
the  Border  or  Rays  ;  thefe  are  included  in  me  common  cy¬ 
lindrical  Fmpalement  which  is  rough ,  ficaly,  and  contracted 
above.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  tubulous ,  Funnel  - 
fhaped,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim  which  are 
reflexed ;  they  have  five  fmall  Hair-like  Stamina  terminated 
by  cylindrical  Summits ,  and  an  oval  Germen  crowned  with 
ID  own ,  Jituated  under  the  Petal ,  fupporting  a  J lender  Style 
Crowned  by  two  oblong  revolving  Stigmas .  The  Germen 


afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Seed ,  crowned  with  Down 
In  clofe  d  in  the  Fmpalement.  Floe  female  half  Florets,  wbii 
form  the  Rays,  are  ftretched  out  like  a  Longue ,  and  ar 
indented  in  three  Parts  at  the  Fop. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftioi 
of  Fourneforf  s  twelfth  Gktfs,  which  includes  the  Herb 
with  a  flofculous  Flower,  whofe  Seeds  are  crowned  wit). 
Down.  Dr.  Linnams  places  it  in  the  fecond  Seftion  0 
his  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whei. 
Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  fruitful  Florets 
-  and  female  half  Florets  which  are  barren.  To  this  Genii' 
he  has  added  feveral  of  F ournef art's  Species  of  Racr. 
wort. 

We  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  the  mention¬ 
ing  thofe  Species  of  this  Genus,  which  are  efteemec 
common  Weeds,  fo  are  not  cultivated  in  Gardens,  bat 
confine  ourfelves  to-  thofe  which  are  the  moll  valuable 
here. 

1.  Sene 010  corollis  nudis,  foliis  amplexicaulilus  la.ee- 
ris,  caule  herbaceo  ereCio.  Hort.  Upfal.  261.  Groundfel 
with  naked  Petals,  torn  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk 
and  an  ereeft  herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  the  Senecio 
Americanus  altiffimus,  maximo  folio.  Fourn.  Infi.  456 
Tailed  American  Groundfel  with  a  very  large  Leaf. 

2*.  Senecio  corollis  nudrs,  fco.po  fubnudo  longiflimo 
Flor.  Leyd.  Piod.  164.  Groundfel  with  naked  Florets, 
and  a.  very  long  Foot  Stalk  which  is  almoft  naked! 
Phis  is  the  Senecio  Madrafpatanus,  rapi  folio,  fioribus 
maximis  cujus  radix  a  nonnulhs  China  dicitur.  Hort.  Eltb. 
345.  Groundfel  of  Madrafs ,  withS  Turnep  Leaf  and 
a  very  large  Flower,  whofe  Root  is  called  China 
Root. 

3.  Senecio  corollis  radi antibus,  foliis  crenatis,  infimis 
cordatis  petiolatis ,  fuperioribus  pimatifidis  lyratis.  Flor. 
Virg.  98.  Groundfel  with  radiated  Flowers,  and  cre- 
nated  Leaves,  the  lower  ones  of  which  are  Heart- ! 
fhaped,  and  have  Foot  Stalks,  but  the  upper  Lyre- 
fhaped  and  Wing-pointed. 

4.  Senecio  corollis  radi  antibus,  petiolis  amplexicait- 
Hbus ,  pedunculis  folio  triplo  longioribus ,  foliis  pinnatofimu- 
atis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  164.  Groundfel  with  radiated 
Flowers,  Foot  Stalks  embracing  the  Stalks,  Foot 
Stalks  to  the  Flowers  three  Times  the  Length  of  the 
Leaves,  and  winged  finuated  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Jacob  a  a  Afra,  perennis  vifeofa  lutea,  afplenii folio.  Vaill 
ACt.  1720.  African,  perennial,  yellow,  clammy  Rag¬ 
wort  with  a  Spleenwort  Leaf. 

5.  Senecio  corollis  radi  antibus,  foliis  pinnatifidrs  <e- 
qualibus  patentiffimis,  rachi  inf  erne  anguflatd.  Hort.  Cliff. 
406.  Groundfel  with  radiated  Flowers,  Wing-pointed 
Leaves  which  are  equal  and  fpreading,  and  the  Mid¬ 
rib  below  narrowed.  This  is  the  Jacobs  Africans 
frutefeens ,  flore  amplo  purpureo  elegantiffimo ,  fenecionis 
folio.  Volk.  Norimb.  225.  Shrubby  African  Ragwort 
with  a  large  elegant  purple  Flower,  and  a  Ground¬ 
fel  Leaf. 

6.  Senecio  corollis  radi  antibus,  foliis  pinnato-multifi- 
dis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  869.  Groundfel  with  radi-  1 
ated  Flowers,  and  Wing-pointed,  multifid,  linear 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Jacob  a:  a  foliis  ferulaceis ,  fiore  mi- 
nore.  Infi.  R.  FI.  486.  Ragwort  with  Leaves  like  Giant 
Fennel,  and  a  fmaller  Flower. 

7 .  Senecio  corollis  r adiantibus ,  fioliis  enfiformibus  acute 
fierralis  fiubtus  fiubvillofis ,  caule  JlriClo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
870.  Groundfel  with  radiated  Flowers,  Sword-fhaped 
Leaves  which  are  acutely  lawed,  and  a  little  hairy  on 
their  under  Side,  and  a  clofe  Stalk.  This  is  the  Jaco¬ 
bs  a  palufiris  alt ififima,  fioliis  fierratis.  Fourn.  Infi.  485. 
Tailed:  Marfh  Ragwort  with  fawed  Leaves. 

8.  Senecio  corollis  r adiantibus ,  fioribus  corymbofis , 
foliis  lanceolatis  fierratis  glabriufculis.  Hort.  Upfal.  2  66. 
Groundfel  with  radiated  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corym¬ 
bs,  and  Spear-fhaped,  fawed,  fmooth  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Jacobcea  Alpina ,  foliis  longioribus  fierratis.  Fourn . 
Infi.  485.  Alpine  Ragwort  with  longer  faw'ed  Leaves. 

9-  Senecio  corollis  r adiantibus,  fioribus  corymbcfis , 
foliis  lanceolatis  fierratis  femiamplexicaulibus .  Groundfel 
with  radiated  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus,  and 
Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves  half  embracing  the  Stalks,. 
This  is  the  Jacob* a  pratenfis  altiffima ,  limonii  folio. 
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,urn.  Injl-  485.  Tailed  Meadow  Ragwort  with  a  Sea  1 
,avender  Leaf. 

"jo.  Sene cio  corollis  radiantibus ,  floribus  ccrymbofis , 
biis  enfiformibus  dentatis  femiamplexicaulibus ,  Groundfel 
ith  radiated  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus,  and 
word- fhaped  indented  Leaves  which  half  embrace  the 
talks.  This  is  the  Jacobaa  Orient  alls,  latifolia  altif- 
ia.  fourn.  Cor.  36.  Tailed  eadern  Ragwort  with  a 
road  Leaf. 

11.  Sene  cio  corollis  radiantibus,  fioribus  ccrymbofis , 
iliis  tnferioribus  oblongo-cordatis  ferratis ,  caulinis  lanceo- 
Uts  integerrimis  amplexicaulibus.  Groundfel  with  radi- 
ted  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus,  the  lower 
^eaves  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  and  fawed,  and  thole 
n  the  Stalks  Spear-fhaped,  entire,  and  embracing  the 
Itaiks. 

12.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus ,  foliis  utrinque  to- 
tentofts  femipinnatis  laciniis  fubdentaiis ,  corymbo  fubro- 
undo.  Haller.  Helv ,  73 1.  Groundfel  with  radiated 
dowers,  half- winged  Leaves  which  are  doytfny  on  both 
iides,  Segments  which  are  fcmewhat  indented,  and  a 
oundilh  Corymbus  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Chryfan- 
hemum  Alpinum  incanum ,  foliis  laciniatis.  C.  B.  P.  133. 
ilpine  hoary  Corn  Marygold  with  cut  Leaves. 

13.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus ,  foliis  cordato-oblongis 
mplexicaulibus  fcabris  acuminatis  ferratis ,  cattle  fruticofo. 
Uort.  Cliff.  406.  Groundfel  with  radiated  Flowers, 
iblong,  Heart -fhaped,  rough-pointed,  fawed  Leaves 
unbracing  the  Stalks  which  are  fhrubby.  This  is  the 
lacobaa  Africana  frutefcens ,  foliis  rigidis  (A  hirfutis. 
dort.  Amfl.  2.  p.  149.  Shrubby  African  Ragwort  with 
tiff  and  hairy  Leaves. 

14.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus ,  foliis  fagittatis  am- 
dexicaulibus  dentatis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Vir.  Cliff.  84. 
jroundfel  with  radiated  Flowers,  and  Arrow-pointed 
ndented  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks  which  are  fhrubby. 
This  is  the  Jacob  a;  a  Africana  frutefcens ,  foliis  incifis  Of 
ubtus  cinereis.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  42.  African  fhrubby 
lagwort  with  cut  Leaves  which  are  gray  on  their  under 
side. 

15.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus,  foliis  obovaiis  car- 
tofis  fubdentatis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  871. 
Sroundfel  with  radiated  Flowers,  oval  flefny  Leaves 
vhich  are  fomewhat  indented,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Doria  Africana  arborefcens  foliis  crafts  & 
ucculentis  atriplicem  referentibus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p 
}8.  African  Tree-like  Doria  with  thick  and  fucculent 
Leaves  like  Atriplex. 

1 6.  Senecio  corollis  nudis,  foliis  linearibus  hirfutis 
mfertis ,  caule  fuffruticofo.  Groundfel  with  naked 
Flowers,  linear  hairy  Leaves  growing  in  Clufters,  and 
in  Under-fhrub  Stalk.  This  is  the  Senecio  Africanus , 
folio  retufo.  H.  Cath.  African  Groundfel  with  a  blunt- 
pointed  Leaf. 

17.  Senecio  corollis  radiantibus ,  floribus  corymbofls, 
foliis  enfiformibus  integerrimis  glabris  feflibus.  Ground¬ 
fel  with  radiated  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus,  and 
Sword-fhaped,  entire,  fmooth  Leaves  firing  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Jacob  A  a  orient  alis,  limonii  folio. 
Tourn.  Cor.  36.  Eaflern  Ragwort  with  a  Sea  Lavender 
Leaf. 

The  firft  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant.  The  Stalk  is  round,  channeled,  and 
hairy ;  it  rifes  three  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with 
torn  Leaves  which  embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  •, 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  a  Sort  of  Umbel  on  the 
Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  are  compofed  of  Florets  having 
no  Rays  ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  crowned  with  a  long  Down. 
This  Plant  is  preferved  in  fome  Botanick  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  it  has  little  Beauty.  _  The 
Seeds  of  this  muff  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  another  hot  Bed 
to  bring  them  forward,  and  afterward  they  may  be 
planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will  flower  in 
July,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  fgrows  naturally  at  Madrafs  ;  this 
has  a  perennial  Root,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
She  China  Root,  but  is  npw  generally  believed  to  be  a 


fpurious  Kind.  The  Roots  are  compofed  of  fome 
thick  flefhy  1  ubers,  fending  out  many  Fibres  on  every 
Side,  from  which  come  out  fome  large  cut  Leaves 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Turnep,  but  are  fmooth. 
The  Flower  Stalk  is  (lender,  almoft  naked,  and  rifes 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  fuflaining  at  the  Top  a  few 
yellow  Flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite 
Florets,  having  no  Rays  or  Borders  ;  thefe  are  luc- 
ceeded  by  oval  Seeds  crowned  with  Down,  but  they 
rarely  ripen  in  England. 

This  Sort  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  unlefs  it  is  kept  in  a  warm  Stove  •,  it  is  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  Roots  in  the  Spring.  The  Offsets 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den  Earth,  and  fhould  then  be  plunged  into  the  Tan 
Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other 
tender  Exoticks. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  many 
roundifh  Leaves  upon  long  (lender  hairy  Foot  Stalks  ; 
they  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  over  each  Way  ; 
they  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour  on  their  under  Side,  and 
are  crenated  on  their  Edges.  The  Staiks  rife  near  two 
Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  a  few  Leaves  which 
are  indented  on  each  $;de  in  Form  of  a  Lyre.  The 
upper  Fart  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  feveral  (lender 
long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuflaining  one  eredf  Flower 
compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite  Florets  in  the 
Center,  and  a  few  female  Florets  form  the  Rays  or 
Border.  They  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which  are 
crowned  with  Down. 

It  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  come  out  in 
Plenty  from  the  Root  •,  thefe  may  be  feparated  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  planted  in  an  Eaft  Border  of  loamy  Earth, 
allowing  each  Plant  two  Feet  Room  to  fpread.  When 
they  have  taken  new  Root,  they  will  require  no  other 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa  ;  this  has 
an  herbaceous  perennial  Stalk,  which  branches  out  at 
the  Bottom,  and  rifes  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half  high, 
garnifhed  at  Bottom  with  narrow  Leaves,  which  are 
feven  or  eight  Inches  long,  which  are  finuated  on  the 
Sides  fo  as  to  refemble  winged  Leaves,  and  are  alfo 
indented.  The  upper  Leaves  are  fmaller,  and  embrace 
the  Stalks;  they  are  very  clammy,  and  flick  to  the 
Fingers  on  being  handled  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
divides  into  feveral  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuftain- 
ing  one  yellow  radiated  Flower.  Thefe  Plants  continue 
in  flower  moft  part  of  the  Summer,  and  the  Seeds 
fometimes  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  cuting  off  the  Side  Shoots  in 
any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  planting  them  in  a 
fhady  Border,  where  in  five  or  fix  Weeks  they  will  take 
Root,  and  may  then  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  Pots, 
placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  new  Root ; 
then  they  may  be  removed  to  an  open  Situation,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  them  duly  in  dry  Weather,  and  in 
Winter  they  muff  be  placed  under  a  Frame,  where 
they  may  be  fereened  from  hard  Froft,  for  they  will 
not  live  Abroad  in  Winter  here. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  it  is  annual  Plant,  which  hath  many  herbaceous 
branching  Stalks  that  rife  near  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  equal  Wing-pointed  Leaves  which  fpread  fiat, 
i’he  Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunches  on  the  Top  of 
che  Staiks ;  they  are  large  and  radiated,  the  Border  or 
Rays  being'  of  a  beautiful  purple  Colour,  and  the 
Middle  or  Difk  yellow.  Thefe  Plants  flower  from 
fuly  till  the  Froft  flops  them,  and  make  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance.  The  Seeds  ripen  i  >  Autumn,  which,  ff  permired. 
o  flatter,  there  will  be  Plenty  of  Plants  rife  the  Spring 
following  without  Care  ;  they  may  be  alfo  fown  upon 
a  Bed  of  Earth  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
fre  fit  to  remove,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  about  the 
Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden.  If  fome  of  the  Plants 
are  planted  in  Pots,  and  houfed  in  Winter,  they  may 
be  preferved  till  Spring. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Pyre <■ 
7 ices  ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk, 
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The  Root  is  corripofed  of  a  great  Number  of  long 
(lender  Fibres  which  ftr'ike  deep  in  the  Ground,  and 
fpread  on  every  Side  ;  the  Stalks  rife  two  Feet  high, 
and  become  a  little  ligneous  in  Autumn-,  they  are 
garnifhed  their  whole  Length  with  Very  narrow  Wing- 
pointed  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  Hogs  Fennel  ; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunches  on  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  have  Rays  or  Borders 
refembling  thofe  of  the  other  Species.  This  Sort  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
upon  a  Bed  of  loamy  Earth,  where  it  is  expofed  only 
to  the  Morning  Sun,  where  the  Plants  will  rife  better 
than  in  a  warmer  Situation.  When  the  Plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  on  a  fhady  Bor¬ 
der,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  obferving  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  all  the  Summer  ;  then 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they 
are  to  remain.  The  following  Summer  the  Plants  will 
flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  and  the  Roots  will  con¬ 
tinue,  if  they  are  in  a  fhady  Situation  and  a  loamy 
Soil. 

The  feventh  Sort  gfows  naturally  about  Paris,  by 
the  Sides  of  Waters  and  in  moift  Meadows.  The  Root 
is  perennial ;  the  Stalks  rife  three  or  four  Feet  high, 
are  cJofe  channeled,  and  garnifhed  with  Sword-fhaped 
Leaves,  five  or  fix  Inches  long  and  one  broad,  which 
are  fharply  fa  wed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  hairy  on 
their  under  Side.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides 
into  feveral  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  fuftaining  yellow  radi¬ 
ated  Flowers  which  appear  in  June  and  July ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  foon  after  which  the  Stalks 
decay  to  the  Root. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian 
Mountains,  and  is  fometimes  found  growing  in  low 
marfhy  Places  in  the  I  fie  of  Ely  ;  this  hath  a  creeping 
Root,  by  which  it  propagates  and  fpreads  wide  when¬ 
ever  it  is  once  eftablifhed.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife 
four  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  five  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Quarter 
broad  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  placed  al¬ 
ternate.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  radiated,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  Sort  of  Corymbus  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ; 
thefe  come  out  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
having  Down,  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  ;  this  has 
fome  Refemblance  of  the  eighth,  but  the  Root  does 
not  creep  like  that.  The  Leaves  are  (hbrtef,  and  the 
Serratur  s  on  their  Edges  are  very  fmall ;  they  embrace 
the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  and  end  in  (harper  Points. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  larger  and  loofer  Bunches 
on  tine  Fop  of  the  Stalk,  are  of  a  paler  yellow  Colour 
than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  appear  about  the  fame 
Time. 

•  The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  where 
it  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tourhefdrt ,  who  fent  the  Seeds 
to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  ;  this  has  a  perennial 
Root  and  an  annual  Stalk.  The  lower  Leaves  are  a 
Foot  long,  four  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  fome- 
What  ill  aped  like  a  Scymiter,  the.  Mid-rib  being  curved 
outward  toward  the  Point;  they  are  fmooth  and  (lightly 
indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalk  rifes  four  Feet 
high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  growing  fmaller  all 
the  Length  ol  the  Stalk,  which  embrace  it  half  round 
with  their  Bafe  ;  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  a  compact  Corymbus ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  yellow,  and  have  Rays  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sorts,  which  appear  about  the  fame  Time. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds  or  part¬ 
ing  of  their  Roots  ;  the  latter  is  generally  practifed 
when  the  Plant  is  once  obtained,  as  that  is  the  mod 
expeditious  Method,  efpecially  for  the  eighth  Sort, 
Whofe  Roots  are  apt  to  fpread  and  increafe  too  fad, 
where  they  are  hot  confined.  The  bed  Time  to  tranf- 
plant  and  divide  thefe  Roots  is  in  Autumn,  when 
theii  Stalks  decay,  that  they  may  get  good  before  the 
Sp;  /ng.  i  hefe  Plants  are  too  large  for  fmall  Gardens, 
fo  ..re  proper  Furniture  for  large  Borders  in  extenfive 
Gardens,  or  to  p:ant  on  the  Sides  of  Woods,  where 
they  may  be  allowed  Room,  for  they  fhould  have  at 
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lead  four  Feet  allowed  to  each.  When  thefe  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  tall  growing  Plants  in  fuch  Places" 
they  will  add  to  the  Variety. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  fhady  Border  in  the  Spring,  obferving,  if 
the  Seafon  proves  dry,  to  water  the  Place  from  Time 
to  Time,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  ;  thefe  mud 
be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and,  when  they  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  Beds  at  a  Foot 
Didance,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  and  then 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they 
are  to  dand  for  flowering. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America - 
this  has  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  nine  Inches  long,  and  five  broad  in  the 
wided  Part,  which  are  fmooth,  (lightly  indented  on 
their  Edges,  and  a  little  downy  on  their  under  Side.  I 
The  Stalk  rifes  three  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with 
Spear  fhaped  entire  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  a  clofe  compact  Corymbus  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  radi- 1 
ated,  appear  the  End  of  July  and  in  Augujl ,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Sort, 
is  propagated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former,  and 
is  equally  hardy. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this 
is  a  perennial  Plant  of  low  Growth.  The  Stalks  fei- 
dom  rife  a  Foot  high  ;  the  whole  Plant  is  covered  with 
a  very  white  hoary  Down  ;  the  Leayes  are  winged  and 
indented  ;  the  Flowers  are  collefled  into  a  clofe  round 
Corymbus  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk ;  they  are  of  a  Gold 
Colour,  and  are  radiated  ;  thefe  appear  in  June,  but  af6  : 
rarely  fucceeded  by  good  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  fliping  off  the  Heads  in  the 
Spring,  and  planting  them  in  a  Bed  of  loamy  Earth  i 
in  a  fhady  Situation,  where  they  will  put  out  Roots, 
and  may  afterward  be  tranfplanted  into  an  Eaft  Border, 
where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  only,  for  this 
Plant  loves  a  gentle  loamy  Soil,  and  a  Situation  not  too 
much  expofed  to  the  Sun.  This  Plant,  having  fins 
hoary  Leaves,  will  make  a  pretty  Diverfitv  when  'inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  Plants,  and,  as  it  requires  but  little 
Culture,  and  take  up  little  Room,  they  deferve  a  Place 
in  fmall  Gardens. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  this  riles  with  a  flirubby  branching  Stalk 
fix  oi-  feven  Feet  high,  which  is  clofely  garnifhed  with 
rough  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  embrace  the  Stalks;  thofe 
on  the  lower  Part  are  four  Inches  long,  ahd  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  broad,  but  they  gradually  diminifh  in  their 
Size  to  the  Topr;  they  are  ftiff,  hairy,  of  a  dark  green, 
oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  and  indented  on  their  Edges. 
The  Flowers  ate  produced  at  the  End  Of  the  Branches; 
they  are  radiated,  and  of  a  bright  yellow 'Colour.  This 
Plant  continues  flowering  great  Part  of  the  Summer, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  .fourteenth  Sort  grows .  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  - 
Good  Hope ;  this  hath  a  very  branching  fhrubby  Stalk,  ! 
which  rifes  four  or  five'  Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  ' 
irregularly  on  every  Side,  garnifhed  with  fluff  Leaves 
whofe  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalks ;  they  are  irregular  irt 
their  Figure,  about  three  Inches  long,  and  three  Qiiar-  ; 
ters  of  an  Inch  broad,  deeply  cut  on  their  Edges,  and 
of  a  gray  Colour  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  j 
grow  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  are  i 
radiated,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour.  This  Sort  j 
flowers  great  Part  of  Summer,  ahd  the  Seeds  ripen  in  j 
Autumn. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  this  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  feven 
or  eight  Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side 
the  whole  Length,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves  indented  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  about 
two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  aim  oft  two  broad, 
flefliy,  and  hoary.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
Bunches  at  the  Extremity  bf  the  Branches,  almofl:  in 
Form  of  an  Umbel  ;  they  are  radiated,  and  of  a  pale 
y  el  Tow  Colour.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July  and  Augujl , 
but  rarely  produces  good  Seeds  here. 

The 
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The  fifteenth  Sore  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
ood  Hope ,  but  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Eng- 
1  Gardens.  This  is  a  perennial  Plant*  from  whofe 
oots  arife  feveral  hairy  herbaceous  Stalks  four  Feet 
o-h,  which  fend  out  fmali  Branches  from  their  Sides, 
unifhed  with  hairy  linear  Leaves,  two  Inches  long  and 
Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  toward  their  Points;  they 
■,me  out  in  Clufters  without  Order,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
ranches ;  they  are  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
id  pale  on  their  under,  thele  continue  all  the  Year, 
he  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches 
clofe  Bunches,  formed  like  Umbels  ;  they  are  of  a 
old  Colour,  but  have  no  Rays  or  Borders,  only  her- 
laphrodite  Florets  which  are  included  in  one  common 
mpalement.  Thefe  appear  late  in  Autumn,  and  con- 
nue  great  part  of  Winter,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the 
pring.  . 

The  four  Sorts  laft  mentioned  are  too  tender  to  live 
i  the  open  Air  through  the  Winter  in  England ,  but 
-e  fo  hardy  as  to  only  require  Protection  from  hard 
rods- ;  fo  they  are  kept  in  Pots  and  placed  either  un- 
er  a  Frame  in  Winter,  or  in  a  common  Green-houfe 
-ith  other  hardy  Kinds  of  Plants,  which  require,  a 
iro-e  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  only  require 
)  be  fereened  from  hard  Froft.  They  are  all  eafily  pro- 
agated  by  Seeds  or  Cutings,  but  the  latter  being  the 
loft  expeditious  Method  is  generally  practifed  here.  If 
be  Cutings  are  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  during  any 
f  the  Summer  Months,  they  will  readily  take  Root, 
nd  then  they  Ihould  be  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth 
o  their  Roots,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot  filled 
/ith  good  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  and  placed  in  the 
Ihade"  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  may 
>e  removed  to  a  more  open  Situation,  where  they  may 
emain  till  there  is  Danger  of  fliarp  Froft,  when  they 
hould  be  removed  into  Shelter,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
ilVay  as  the  other  hardy  Kinds  of  Green-houfe  Plants. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould 
je  fown  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth,  expofed  only  to  the 
Morning  Sun  the  Begining  of  April,  obferving  in  dry 
Weather  to  moiften  the  Ground  now  and  then,  which 
cvill  forward  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seeds,  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds 
till  they  are  fit  to  remove,  when  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  Pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  thofe  raifed 
From  Cutings. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tourne- 
font ,  growing  naturally  in  the  Levant ,  from  whence  he 
fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  This  has 
a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk  ;  the  lower  Leaves 
are  ei«ht  or  nine  Inches  long,  and  almoft  three  broad  ; 
they  are  entire,  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  having 
a  broad  whitifh  Mid -rib;  The  Stalks  rife  feven  or 
eio-ht  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Sword-fhaped 
Leaves  like  thofe  below,  which  diminifh  in  Size  to  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  placed  alternately  round 
the  Stalks  to  which  they  fit  clofe,  having  no  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Stalks  divide  at  the  Top  into  feveral 
Foot  Stalks,  which  fuftain  yellow  Flowers,  that  have 
four  or  five  female  Florets  on  their  Borders  forming 
the  Rays,  and  the  Difk  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
Florets,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  crowned  with 
Down.  This  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  parting 
of  the  Roots,  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  hath  been  direfted  for  thofe. 


SENNA.  Fourn.  FiJl.R.H.  618.  Fab.  390.  Caffia 
Lin.  Gen.  461.  [fo  called  from  Jana,  hat.  healthy 
becaufe  its  Leaves  reftore  Health.]  Senna. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  has  an  Empalement  of  five  concave  Leaves ; 
it  has  five  roundijh  concave  Petals  which  fpread  open ,  and 
ten  declining  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  arched  Sum¬ 
mits.  Abe  Germen  is  roundifh  and  comprejfed ,  flipper  ting  a 
Jhort  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma .  Fhe  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  plain,  roundijh ,  comprejfed  Pod,  a  little 
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incurved ,  having  two  Cells  divided  by  an  intermediate  Par¬ 
tition ,  each  containing  one  or  two  oblong  pointed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifeh  Section  of 
Fournefort' s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Frees 
and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a 
Pod.  Dr.  Lhneeus  places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his 
tenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  xvhofe  Flowers 
have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Senna  foliolis  qnadrijugatis  lanceolatis  acutis.  Senna 
with  four  Pair  of  Spear- lhaped  pointed  Lobes  to  the 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Senna  Alexandrina  Jive  foliis  acutis * 

C.  B.  P.  Alexandrian  Senna  with  acute  Leaves. 

2.  Senna  foliolis  quinoguejugatis  cordatis  obtufis.  Senna 
with  five  Pair  of  Lobes  to  the  Leaves,  which  are  Heart- 
fhaped  and  obtufe.  This  is  the  Senna  Italica  five  foliis 
obtufis.  C.  B.  P.  397.  Italian  Senna  with  obtufe  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant*  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branching 
Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  garnilhed  with  winged  Leaves 
compofed  of  four  Pair  of  fmali  Spear-fhaped  Lobes, 
ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Bunches  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  yellow, 
compofed  of  five  roundifh  concave  Petals,  with  ten  Sta¬ 
mina  in  the  Center  furrounding  the  Style ;  after  the 
Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  gib¬ 
bous  Pod  having  two  Cells,  each  containing  one  or  two 
oblong  Seeds.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  ufed  in 
Medicine,  and  are  commonly  known  in  the  Shops  by 
the  Title  of  Senna ;  thefe  are  annually  imported  from 
Alexandria ,  which  occafioned  the  Title  of  Alexandrina 
being  added  to  it.  This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  upon  a  good 
hot  Bed ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  and  are  ftrorig 
enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a 
fmali  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  frefh  hot  Bed,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  Way  as  the  moft  tender  Exoticks  ;  for  as 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  unlefs  they  are  brought  forward 
in  the  Spring,  they  will  not  flower  in  this  Country ; 
therefore  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  hot  Bed 
all  the  Summer,  obferving  to  admit  Plenty  of  Air  in 
warm  Weather ;  by  which  Method  1  have  frequently 
had  thefe  Plants  in  flower,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  they 
perfect  their  Seeds  in  England. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  to  South  Carolina , 
the  Plants  might  be  propagated  there,  fo  as  to  furnifh 
Plenty  of  the  Leaves,  to  fupply  the  Confumption  of 
Great-Britain. 

In  the  Weji- Indies,  the  Inhabitants  make  Ufe  of  the 
Leaves  of  feveral  Species  of  Caffia,  inftead  of  this 
Plant ;  and  alfo  of  thofe  of  the  Poinciana,  or  Flower 
Fence,  which  is  frequently  by  them  called  the  true 
Senna. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds ;  for  although  it  is 
called  Italian,  yet  the  Plant  does  not  grow  there  natu¬ 
rally.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  riling  with  a 
branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Plalf  high ;  the  Leaves 
are  winged,  each  having  five  Pair  ol  Heart- fnaped 
Lobes  which  areinverted,the  Point  joining  the  Branches, 
and  the  obtufe  Part  is  upward  ;  they  are  of  a  Sea  green 
Colour,  and  of  a  thick  Confidence.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are  larger  and  or  a 
brighter  yellow  Colour.  If  the  Plants  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  early  in  the  Spring,  they  will  flower  in  July,  and 
by  fo  doing  good  Seeds  may  be  obtained  here.  This 
Sort  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firft,  and  the 
Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
in  Medicine,  but  they  are  not  efteemed  equal  in  Qua* 
lity  with  thofe  of  the  firft. 


SENNA  THE  BLADDER.  See  Colutea. 
SENNA  THE  SCORPION.  See  EmeruS. 

SENSIBLE 
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SENSIBLE  PLANT.  Sa?Mimofa. 

SEPTIFOLIOUS  PLANTS,  are  fuch  as  have  juft 
feven  Leaves. 

SERAPIAS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  903.  Helleborine. 
T mm.  Inft.  R.  H.  436.  Tab.  249.  Baftard  Hellebore. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  a  Jingle  Stalk  ;  the  Sheath  of  the  Flower  is  at  c. 
Dijlance .  The  Gernien  fuftains  the  Flower  which  has  no 
Empalement^  but  has  five  oblong  oval  Petals ,  which  arc 
flpr  ending ,  but  clofe  at  the  Top.  The  Nedarium  is  tb. 
Length  of  the  Petal,  hollowed  at  the  Bafe,  oval ,  and  gib 
bans  below ,  cut  into  three  Points ,  the  Middle  being  Heart- 
fijaped  and  obtufe ,  the  others  are  acute.  The  Flower  has 
two  Jhort  Stamina  fitting  upon  the  Point al ,  terminated  by 
erebl  Summits ,  placed  under  the  upper  Lip  cf  the  Nedari- 
um  ;  and  an  oblong  contorted  Germeii ,  fituated  under  the 
Flower ,  the  Style  growing  to  the  upper  Lip  of  the  N c Sta¬ 
rt  um,  crowned  by  an  obfolete  Stigma <  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oval,  obtufe,  three-cornered  Capfule, 
armed  with  three  Keels,  opening  with  a  Valve  under  each , 
having  one  Cell  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  but  two  Stamina  which  are  connected 
to  the  Style.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  third  Sedion  of 
his  eleventh  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  ano¬ 
malous  Flowers  of  feveral  Petals ,  whofe  Empalement  be¬ 
comes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

j.  Serapias  bulbis  fibrofis,  neCtarii  labio  obtufo  cre- 
ftato  fetalis  breviore  ACt.  JJpfal.  1740.  Serapias  with  fi¬ 
brous  Bulbs,  and  the  Lip  of  the  Nedarium  obtufe,  cre- 
nated,  and  fhorter  than  the  Petal.  This  is  the  Helle 
borine  montana  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  186.  Broad- leaved 
Mountain  Baftard  Hellebore. 

2.  Ser  api  as  bulbis  fibrofis,  fetalis  neCtario  longioribus 
obtufis,  foliis  lanceolatis  nervojis.  Serapias  with  fibrous 
Bulbs,  obtufe  Petals  which  are  longer  than  the  Neda- 
rium,  and  veined  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Helleborine  flore  albo  vel  Bamafonium  mcntanum  latifolium. 
C.B.  P.  187.  Baftard  Hellebore  with  a  white  Flower, 
or  broad-leaved  Mountain  Damafonium. 

3..  Serapias  bulbis  fibrofis ,  fetalis  reflexis ,  neCtarii 
labio  obtufo,  foliis  enfiformibus  nervofis.  Serapias  with  fi¬ 
brous  Bulbs,  reflexed  Petals,  the  Lip  of  the  Nedarium 
obtufe,  and  Sword-fhaped  veined  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Helleborine  anguftifolia  paluflris.  Jive  pratenfis.  C.  B.  P. 
187.  Narrow-leaved  Marfh,  or 'Meadow  Baftard  Hel¬ 
lebore. 

4.  Serapias  bulbis  fibrofis,  neCtarii  labio  quinquef do 
clav.fo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  nervofis  amflexicaulibus.  Serapias 
with  fibrous  Bulbs,  the  Lip  of  the  Nedarium  cut  into 
five  Parts  and  clofed,  and  Spear-fhaped  veined  Leaves 
embracing  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Helleborine  latifolia, 
flore  albo  claufo.  Raii  Syn.  .2.  242.  Broad-leaved  Baftard 
Hellebore,  with  a  white  clofed  Flower. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genus  which 
grow  naturally  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland ,  but  as  I 
have  not  had  the  good  Fortune  to  meet  with  them,  fo 
I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  an  imperfed  Ac¬ 
count  of  them  from  Books ;  there  are  alfo  a  greater 
Number  of  them  which  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft-In- 
' dies ,  of  which  I  have  Samples  in  my  Colledion ;  but 
having  never  leen  any  growing  Plants  of  them,  I  fhall 
not  infert  them  here. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods  and  fhady 
Places  in  many  Parts  of  England ;  the  Roots  are  corn- 
poled  of  many  thick  flefhy  Fibres,  from  which  arifes  a 
fingle  Stalk  a  Foot  high  and  jointed  ;  it  is  garnifhed  at 
each  Joint  with  one  veined  Leaf,  thofe  on  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Stalk  are  oval,  but  thofe  above  are  Spear-fhaped, 
ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  embrace  the  Stalks  at  their 
Bafe.  The  Stalk  is  adorned  with  Flowers  toward  the 
Top,  which  have  fome  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  Orchis  y 
they  are  compofed  of  two  whitifh,  and  three  herbaceous 
Petals,  which  expand,  and  in  the  Middle  appears  the 
Nedarium,  which  has  a  Refemblance  of  a  difboweled 
Body  of  a  Fly,  of  a  purplifh  Colour.  Under  the 
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Flower  is  fituated  a  channeled  oblong  Head,  which  af 
er  the  Flower  is  paft,  fvvells  and  becomes  a  Seed  Vef 
Tel  filled  with,  very  fmall  Seeds.  This  flowers  in  fun 
and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Stoken  Churct 
Woods  in  Oxfordfhire ,  and  in  ftvcral  Parts  of  Weft  more 
land  and  Lancafhirs.  This  has  flefhy  fibrous  Roots 
not  quite  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  former ;  the  Stalks  rift 
more  than  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear 
fliaped  veined  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  they 
are  three  Inches  long  and  one  broad,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  difpofec 
alternately  on  the  upper  Part  of  the'  Stalk,  they  are 
white,  and  have  three  outer  Petals  which  are  large,  and 
two  final ler  within  ;  in  the  Center  is  fituated  the  gaping 
Nedarium,  which  appears  to  have  two  Wings.  This 
Sort  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  rnarfhy  Woods  in 
many  Parts  of  England ;  this  has  a  flefhy  fibrous  Root, 
from  which  arife  a  fingle  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high’ 
garnifhed  at  Bottom  with  Sword-fhaped  veined  Leaves’1 
four  Inches  long  and  one  broad,  embracing  the  Stalk 
with  their  Bafe,  and  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  up*.' 
per  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with  faded  purplijhj 
coloured  Flowers  difpofed  in  a  loofe  Spike  *  they  have 
five  Petals,  inclofing  a  large  Nedarium  like  the  Body' 
of  a  Fly,  with  a  yellowifh  Head  ftriped  with  purple 
and  a  white  Body ;  the  Lip  which  hangs  down,  is 
white  and  fringed  on  the  Edge.  This  Sort  flowers  in 
July. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  di (covered  firft  in  Hertfordfhire, 
but  fince  it  has  been  found  growing  in  many  other: 
Places.  The  Root  of  this  is  compofed  of  flefhy  Fibres, 
the  Stalks  rife  more  than  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  Spear-fhaped  veined  Leaves,  which  embrace  the 
Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  1 
loofe  Spike  of  white  Flowers,  compofed  of  five  Petals,  ’ 
and  a  large  five  pointed  Nedarium  which  is  {hut ;  the 
Germen  is  oblong  and  channeled,  this  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  Capfule  of  the  fame  Form,  filled  with  fmall 
Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July. 

Thefe  Plants  are  rarely  kept  in  Gardens,  and  being 
difficult  to  propagate,  there  are  few  who  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  keep  them  in  Gardens.  They  may  be  taken  up 
from  the  Places  where  they  naturally  grow,  when  their 
Leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  moift 
Place,-  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower. 

SERJANIA.  See  Paullinia.  ■ 

SERPEN1  ARIA..  See  Ariftolochia.  .  1g  ' 

SERPYLLUM.  See  Thymus.  f; 

SERRATULA.  Dillen.  Nov.  Gen.  8.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  83 1.  Jacca.  Tcurn.  Injl-.  R.  II,  444..  Saw-wort. 1 
'  The .  Characters  are. 

The  Flowers,  are  coyipofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Flo-  • 
rets,  contained  in ;  one  common  cylindrical ,  Empalement, 
which  is  bellied,  and  the.  Scales  are  Spear-fhaped ,  ending  in 
acute  Points.  Tbe:her.mapbrodite  Ploreps  are  equal,  '  Fun¬ 
nel- Jhaped,  and  of  one  Petal.  The  Tube.fi  inflexed,  the 
Brim  is  bellied,  and  cut  into  five  Points they  have  each 
five  fhort  Hair-like  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical 
Summits.-,  and  an  oval  or  owned  Germen,  fluff  or  ting  a  fien*  I 
der  Style ,  crowned  by  two  oblong  re  flexed  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  vertical,  oval,  fingle  Seed,  t 
crowned  with  Down ,  which  ripens  in  the  Empalement.  ■ 
1  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedion  of 
Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  fruitful  Florets,  and  thy  1 
Stamina  are  connected  to  the  Style,  - 
The  Species  are, 

I  v  -S  £  r  r  a  Tu  l,4  -  foliis  pinna tifidis ,  puma  terminali  |! 
maxima .,  Hor.t.  CUffi.  391.  Saw-wort  with  Wing -pointed 
Leaves,  whofe  End  Lobe  is  the  largeft.  This  is  the 
Serratula.  C.  B.  P.  235.  Common  Saw-wort. 

2.  Serratula  foltis  lanceolato-.oblongis  ferratis  flub- 
tus  tomentefis.  Saw-wort  with  oblong  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  which '  are  fawed,  and  downy  on  their  under 

Side,  I 
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de.  This  is  the  Serratula  Noveboracenfis ,  altijjhna,  fo- 
f  Dori<e  mollibus  fubincanis.  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  Tailed 
tw  England  Saw-wort,  with  foft  Doria  Leaves,  hoary 
their  under  Side. 

2.  Serratula  foliis  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis  ferra- 
,  floribus  corymbojis,  calycibus  fubrotundis.  Flor.  Virg. 

Saw-wort  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed,  fawed 
eaves,  and  Flowers  in  a  Corymbus  whofe  Empale- 
ents  are  roundifh.  This  is  the  Serratula  Virginian  a, 
liisrigidis .  Par.  Bat.  Prod.  227.  Virginian  Saw-wort 
ith  ftiff  Leaves. 

4.  Serratula  foliis  linear ibuSy  calycibus  fquarrofis 
ftlibus  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  392.  Saw-wort  with  li- 
■ar  Leaves  and  rough  Empalements  which  fit  clofe  to 
e  Stalks,  ending  in  acute  Points.  This  is  the  Cirfium 
berofum ,  capitulis  fquarrofts.  Hort.Elth.  83.  Tuberous 
elancholy  Thiftle  with  rough  Heads. 

Serratula  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimisy  calycibus 
urrofis  pedunculatis  obtufis  lateralibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
18.  Saw-wort  with  entire  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
>ugh  Empalements,  having  obtufe  Foot  Stalks  pro- 
:edinc  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  face  a 
tifolia  Virginiana ,  radice  tuberofa.  Banifi.  Cat.  Broad- 
aved  Virginian  Knapweed  with  a  tuberous  Root. 

6.  Serratula  foliis  linearibus ,  floribus  feffilibus  late- 
tlibus  fpicatis ,  cdule  fmplici.  Lin* Sp.  Plant.  819.  Saw- 
ort  with  linear  Leaves,  Flowers  in  Spikes  from  the 
ide  of  the  Stalks  fiting  clofe,  and  a  fingle  Stalk.  This 

the  Jacea  non  rafaofa ,  tuberofa  radice ,  floribus  plurimis 
gidis peranguflis.  Lanijl.  Cat.  1927.  Unbranched  Knap¬ 
ped  with  a  tuberous  Root,  and  many  narrow  rigid 

lowers.  t  . 

7.  Serratula  foliis  lanceolatis  rigidis ,  acute  ferra- 
s,  caule  corymbofo.  Saw-wort  with  lfiff  Spear-fhaped 
.eaves  fharply  fawed,  and  Stalks  forming  a  Corymbus. 
'his  is  the  Serratula  Carolinienfis ,  'virg*  paftoris  folio, 
lort.  Eltb.  353.  Carolina  Saw-wort  with  a  Shepherd’s 
'od  Leaf. 

8.  Serratula  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis ,  integerrimis 
Lius  hirfutis.  Saw-wort  with  oblong  Spear-fhaped  en- 
ire  Leaves,  hairy  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the 
erratula  Virginiana ,  perficte  folio  fubtus  incano.  Hort. 
llth.  356.  Virginian  Saw-wort  with  a  Peach  Tree 
_,eaf,  hoary  on  the  under  Side. 

9.  Serratula  foliis  oblohgo-Gvatis  obtuse-dentatis , 
aule  ramofo  patulo ,  calycibus  fubrotundis  mollibus.  Saw- 
?ort  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  bluntly  indented,  a 
iranching  fpieading  Stalk,  and  foft  roundifh  Em- 
lalements. 

10.  Serratula  talycibus  fubhirfutis  ovdtis.  Lin.  Sp. 

^ lant .  816.  Saw-Wort  with  oval  Empalements  a  little 
lairy.  This  is  the  Cirfium  humile  montanum  cynogloffi 
'olio  polyanlhemum.  Mor.Hift.3.  p.  148.  Low  JVloun- 
:ain  melancholy  Thiftle,  with  a  Hound’s  Tongue  Leaf, 
md  many  Flowers. 

11.  Serratula  calycibus oblongo-O'tiatis,  fquamis  fub- 
ulatis  acutis ,  foliis  pinnafts,  foliolis  obtufis  ferratis.  Saw- 
wort  with  oblong  Oval  Empalerrients,  having  fharp- 
pointed  Awl-fhaped  Scales,  and  winged  Leaves  whofe 
Lobes  are  blunt-pointed  anci  fawed.  -L  his  is  the  flacea 
annua ,  foliis  laciniatis  purpurafcente  flore.  Lourn.  lnfi. 
444.  Annual  Knapweed  with  cut  Leaves  and  a  pur- 
jalifh  Flower. 

12.  Serratula  calycibus  oblongo-ovatis ,  fquamis  fub- 
ulatis  acutis ,  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  linearibus  pinnato- fer¬ 
ratis.  Saw-wort  with  oblong  ovil  Empalements,  having 
acute-pointed  Awl-fhaped  Scales,  and  winged  Leaves 
with  linear  Lobes,  which  are  fawed  like  Wings.  This 
is  the  Serratula  annua  feminibus  nitidiffimis  ad  bafin  com - 
preffs.  Adi.  Phil.  Lond.  395.  Annual  Saw-wort  with 
heat  Seeds  comprefted  at  their  Bafe. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Woods  and 
Marfhes  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo.  is  rarely  ad- 
inited  into  Gardens.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this, 
one  with  a  white,  and  the  other  a  purple  Flower.  The 
koot  is  perennial  •,  the  lower  Leaves  are  fometimes  en¬ 
tire,  and  others  are  cut  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib  into  many 
Jags  •,  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  deep  green,  and  neatly 
fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife  two  Feet  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  Wing-pointed  Leaves,  whofe 
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extreme  Lobe  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  thefe  are 
fawed  on  their  Edges  •,  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  di¬ 
vides  into  feveral  Foot  Stalks,  fuftaining  at  the  Top 
oblong  fquamous  Heads  or  Empalements,  which  in¬ 
clude  feveral  hermaphrodite  Florets.  Thefe  appear  in 
7#/y,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn, 
The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  has  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  come  out  feveral 
channeled  Stalks  which  rife  feven  or  eight  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  from  four  to  five 
Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  Point  at  each  End  ;  they  are  (lightly  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  are  downy  on  their  under  Side,  fit¬ 
ing  clofe  to  the  Stalk ;  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  di¬ 
vides  into  Foot  Stalks,  which  fuftain  purple  Flowers  in 
fcaly  Empalements.  Thefe  appear  the  latter  End  of 
July ,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  good  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America  the 
Root  is  perennial;  the  Stalks  rife  fix  or  feven  Feet 
high,  they  are  purple  and  channeled.  The  Leaves  are 
oblong,  oval,  about  three  Inches  long  and  an  Inch  and 
a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points ; 
they  are  ftiff,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  light 
green  on  both  Sides.  The  Flowers  grow  in  a  loofe  Co¬ 
rymbus  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  purple,  and 
have  roundifh  Empalements.  This  Sort  flowers  in  Au- 
gufl ,  but  the  Seeds  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds.  This  has  a  tuberous  Root, 
from  which  comes  out  a  fingle  Stalk  rifing  near  three 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  ftiff  linear  Leaves  about  three 
Inches  long,  which  are  entire,  and  rough  to  the  Touch, 
of  a  pale  green  on  both  Sides.  The  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  is  adorned  with  purple  Flowers,  having  oblong 
rough  prickly  Empalements  ;  thefe  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Stalk  alternately,  and  the  Stalk  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  Head  which  is  larger  than  the  other 
thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  appear  in 
Augufly  but  this  Sort  never  ripens  Seeds  here. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of  North 
America ;  this  has  a  large  tuberous  Root,  from  which 
comes  out  one  ftrong  channeled  Stalk,  which  rifes  three 
or  four  Feet  high,  clofely  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  entire ;  they  are  about  three 
Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad.  The  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  is  adorned  with  a  long  loofe  Spike  of  pur¬ 
ple  Flowers,  which  come  out  from  the  Side  upon  pretty 
long  blunt  Foot  Stalks ;  they  have  large  rough  Em¬ 
palements,  compofed  of  Wedge  fhaped  Scales.  The 
Flowers  on  the  Top  of  the  Spike  blow  firft,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  the  other  downward,  which  is,  contrary  to 
the  greateft  Number  of  Plants,  whofe  Flowers  are 
ranged  in  Spikes,  for  moft  of  them  begin  to  flower  at 
the  Bottom,  and  are  fucceeded  by  thole  above.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Sort  appear  in  Augufty  but  the  Seeds  do 
not  ripen  here. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America ;  this 
has  a  tuberous  Root,  from  which  comes  forth  a  fingle 
Stalk,  that  rifes  from  two  to  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  very  narrow  fmooth  Leaves,  which  at  Bottom  are 
more  than  three  Inches  long,  but  gradually  diminiih  to 
the  Top ;  they  are  placed  round  the  Stalk  without  any 
Order,  fiting  clofe  to  it  at  their  Bafe<  The  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  is  adorned  with  fmaller  purple  Flowers  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  form¬ 
ing  a  long  loofe  Spike ;  they  appear  about  the  lame 
Time  as  thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  North  America 
this  has  a  perennial  fibrous  Root,  from  which  arife  fe¬ 
veral  ftrong  purple  Stalks  upward  of  fix  Feet  high,  they 
are  channeled,  and  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  toward  the  Bottom  of  the  Stalks  are  more  than 
fix  inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the 
Middle,  drawing  to  Points  at  both  Ends ;  they  are 
gradually  lefs  to  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  are  ftiff, 
deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  pale  green  on  their 
under  Side.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into 
lrnall  Branches,  forming  a  loofe  Corymbus  of  purple 
Flowers,  which  are  irregular  in  Height,  fome  ot  the 

12  L  Flowers 
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Flowers  {landing  upon  fhorter  Foot  Stalks  than  the 
other  ;  their  Empalements  are  round,  and  the  Scales 
terminate  in  briftly  Points.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft,  but  does  not  produce  good  Seeds  in 
England. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  this 
has  a  fibrous  perennial  Root ;  the  Stalk  is  branch¬ 
ing,  and  rifes  four  Feet  high ;  the  Leaves  are  feven 
Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  in  the 
Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points;  they  are  entire  and 
hairy  on  their  under  Side,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk: 
The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches,  they  have  oval  Empalements,  com- 
pofed  of  a  few  Scales  which  terminate  in  Briftles. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  ap¬ 
pear  late  in  Summer,  fo  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
here. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts 
of  China ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land.  This  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  round  Stalk,  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high,  covered  lightly  with  a  white 
Meal ;  it  branches  out  on  every  Side,  almofi:  the  whole 
Length  the  Branches  fpread  out  almofi:  horizontally, 
they  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth,  oblong,  oval  Leaves, 
which  have  a  few  blunt  Indentures  on  their  Edges. 
The  lower  Leaves  are  about  four  Inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  Quarter  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  of  a  light 
green  Colour,  and  have  a  white  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  have  roundifh  foft  Empalements,  whofe 
Scales  end  with  hairy  Points,  and  are  compofed  of  a 
great  Number  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  of  a  bluifh 
purple  Colour,  that  are  equal.  This  Sort  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  and  then  the 
Plants  decay. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Tops  of 
Mountains  in  Wales  and  the  North  of  England ,  and  is 
but  feldom  kept  in  Gardens.  The  Root  is  perennial, 
from  which  come  out  one,  two,  or  three  Stalks,  which 
rile  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
Colour  and  are  channeled,  garnifhed  with  deep  green 
Leaves  their  whole  Length  •,  thofe  at  the  Bottom  are 
indented,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  are 
entire  ;  they  are  about  three  Inches  long,  and  almofi 
one  broad,  of  a  dark  green  Colour.  From  the  Middle 
of  the  Stalk  upward,  there  are  Branches  fent  out  from 
the  Side,  which  grow  ere£t,  and  fuftain  at  the  Top 
fmall  Bunches  of  purple  Flowers,  which  have  oblong 
flender  Empalements  a  little  hairy.  The  Flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  the  Stalks 
rife  two  Feet  high,  and  branch  out  on  every  Side ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  feven  Inches  long,  their  Mid- ribs 
have  leafy  Borders  runing  from  one  Lobe  to  the  other ; 
the  inner  Lobes  are  very  fmall,  but  thofe  on  the  Out- 
fide  of  the  Leaves  are  two  Inches  long,  and  a  Third  of 
an  Inch  bioad,  ending  with  obtufe  Points ;  they  are 
flightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  light  green. 
Tne  Lea\  es  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  are  very 
narrow,  they  are  winged  and  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  are  of  a  lighter  Colour  than  thofe  at  Bottom.  The 
F  lower s  aie  pioduced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  in 
oblong  oval  Heads  or  Empalements,  whofe  Scales  are 
Awl-ihaped  and  end  in  acute  Points ;  the  Flowers  are 
purple,  and  are  made  up  of  feveral  Florets  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  other  Species.  It  flowers  moft  of  the 
Summer  Months,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn, 
which,  if  permited  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  Plenty  of 
the  Plants  come  up  without  Care,  and  thefe  autumnal 
Plants  will  flower  early  the  following  Summer. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  very  like  the& eleventh,* and  has 
been  often  confounded  with  it.  This  grows  naturally 
in  Sicily,  and  is  generally  believed  to.be  that  Species  de- 
fcribed  by  Fabius  Columna ,  under  the  Title  of  Senecio- 
carduus.  Apulus.  Ecphr.  i.  p.  32.  though  the  former 
has  by  many  been  fuppofed  to  be  that.  ^The  Stalks  of 
this  Sort  do  not  branch  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  Leaves  are  compofed  of  many  more  Lobes, 
which  are  narrower  and  deeper  fawed  ;  the  Serratures 
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are  regular,  and  have  the  Appearance  of  Lobes  of 
winged  Leaves,  but  are  very  acute ;  the  Leaves  are 
hoary,  and  the  Stalks  are  of  a  pale  green,  dividing  to. 
ward  the  Top  into  four  or  five  naked  Foot  Stalks  ^act* 
fuflaining  one  purple  Flower  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time,  and  the  Seeds 
rip^n  about  a  Month  after,  which  are  more  comprefied 
at  their  Bafe,  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sort. 

The  eight  Sorts  which  are  firfl:  mentioned,  are  hardv 
perennial  Plants,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  £«/ 
land.  The  firfl:  is  rarely  admired  into  Gardens,  but  the 
other  Sorts  are  frequently  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Curious.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  Sorts,  have 
large  knobed  Roots  ;  thefe  are  propagated  only  by 
Seeds,  inhich  feldom  ripen  in  England,  fo  that  the  Seeds 
fnuft  be  procured  from  Abroad.  Thefe  fhould  be  fov/n 
on  an  Eaft-afperfted  Border,  where  the  Morning  Sun  only' 
comes  for  if  the  Seeds  areexpofed  to  the  Mid-day  Sun  ' 
they  feldom  fucceed  well.  Thefe  Seeds  will  often  crro^ 
the  firfl:  Summer,  if  they  are  fown  early  in  the  Snnno-  : 
but  fometimes  they  will  remain  in  the  Ground  a  Year’! 
before  the  Plants  appear ;  fo  that  if  they  fhould  not  ! 
come  up  the  firfl:  Seafon,  the  Ground  fhould  not  be  ; 
difturbed,  and  mull  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  till  the  j 
following  Spring,  when,  if  the  Seeds  were  good,  the  ** 
Plants  will  come  up  ;*when  thefe  appear,  they  mull  be  "* 
kept  clean  from  Weeds ;  and  if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome 
ol  the  Plants  fhould  be  carefully  drawn  out  while  they 
are  young,  and  planted  in  another  Border  of  light  loamy 
Earth,  four  Inches  afunder ;  in  this  Place  they  may  re- 
main  till  Autumn,  when  thefe,  and  alfo  thofe  in  the  | 
Seed  Beds,  fhould  be  carefully  removed  to  the  Places  1 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  the  following  Sum-  I 
mer  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and  the  Roots  will  abide 
feveral  Years,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  light  loamy  Soil  , 
not  over  wet. 

The  other  perennial  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  Roots  ;  the  bell  Time  for  doing  this  is 
in  Autumn,  when  their  Stalks  begin  to  decay;  for  ! 
when  they  are  removed  in  the  Spring,  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  their  Roots  will  not  be  fufliciently 
ellablifhed  to  flower  well  the  fame  Year.  Thefe  Plants 
fhould  not  be  removed  or  parted  oftener  than  every 
third  Year,  if  they  are  expebled  to  grow  ftrono- ;  nor 
fhould  they  be  parted  into  fmall  Heads,  for  thofe  will 
make  no  Figure  the  firfl  Year.  As  thefe  Plants  grow 
tall,  fo  they  fhould  be  planted  in  the  Middle  of  large  . 
Borders,  or  with  other  tall  Plants ;  they  may  be  planted 
in  Spaces  between  Shrubs,  or  on  the  Borders  of  Wood, 
where  they  will  have  a  good  Effedt,  during  their  Con¬ 
tinuance  in  flower ;  and  as  they  require  no  other  Cul¬ 
ture  than  to  dig  the  Ground  between  them  every  Spring* 
and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  fo  they  are  proper  : 
Furniture  for  fuch  Places. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  alfo  propagated  by  Seeds,  when  they 
can  be  obtained  good  ;  thefe  may  be  fown  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  bulbous  rooted  Kinds,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner, 
only  that  thefe  fhould  be  allowed  more  Room,  for  the 
Fibres  of  their  Roots  fpread  out  on  every  Side  to  a 
great  Diflance,  for  which  Reafon  thefe  Plants  fhould 
not  be  planted  in  fmall  Gardens,  where  they  will  over¬ 
bear  the  neighbouring  Plants. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  may  be 
propagated  by  its  creeping  Roots ;  this  may  be  planted 
in  a  fhady  Border  of  loamy  Earth,  where  it  will  thrive 
and  annually  produce  Flowers. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant ;  the  Seeds  of  this 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  the  Begining 
of  April,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  a  frefh  hot  Bed 
to  bring  them  forward,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from 
the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root;  then  they  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  Amaranths,  and  other 
tender  annual  Plants,  keeping  them  in  the  hot  Bed  till 
June,  when  they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened  to  the 
open  Air,  and  part  of  the  Plants  may  be  taken  up  with 
Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted  in  warm 
Borders,  where  they  will  flower,  and  if  the  Seafon 
proves  warm,  they  will  ripen  their  Seeds ;  but'  it  will 

2  be 
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?i  proper  to  have  Tome  Plants  in  Pots,  which  ffiould  be 
Uced  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  in  order  to  get  good  Seeds, 
"ft  thofe  in  the  open  Air  fhould  fail. 

The  two;  laft  annual  Sorts  are  hardy  Plants  •,  if  the 
eeds  of  thefe  are  fown  the  Begining  of  April,  in  the 
laces  where  they  are  defigned  to  ftand,  the  Plants  will 
ome  up  in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks  after,  and  will  re- 
uire  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
lofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  ;  or  if,  as  was 
efore- mentioned,  the  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter  in 
ie  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Care. 

The  Flowers  of  thefe  Plants  are  fmall,  fo  make  no 
reat  Appearance ;  but  the  Seeds  are  clofely  furnifhed 
n  their  Crowns  with  fine  foft  Hairs,  which  expand  at 
be  Top,  and  appear  like  the  Hairs  of  a  Painter’s  Pen- 
il  fpread  open  ;  fo  that  when  the  Seeds  fall  on  the^ 
iround,  they  are  moved  about  by  the  lead:  Motion  of 
he  Air ;  and  when  they  are  laid  upon  Paper,  it  is  dif- 
icult  to  clofe  them  up  •,  for  by  moving  of  the  Paper, 
he  Seeds  are  apt  to  creep  out,  by  their  Hairs  moving 
ach  others,  from  whence  the  Butch  have  titled  the  Seeds 
Peepers. 


SESAMCJM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  700.  Digitalis.  Tourn. 
Infl.  R •  A.  1 65.  Oilly  Grain. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  an  erect  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  cut  at  the  T op  into  five  very  floor  t  equal  Parts.  The 
Viewer  has  one  r ingen t  Petal,  with  a  roundiflo  Lube  the 
Length  of  the  Empalement  ;  the  Chaps  are  fwollen.  Bell - 
baped,  and  fpreading  ;  the  Brim  is  cut  in  five  Points,  four 
which  are  fpreading  and  almofl  equal ;  the  other  is  twice 
heir  Length,  oval,  and  ere  ft.  It  has  four  Stamina  rifing 
Pom  the  Lube  which  are  fhorter  than  the  Petal ,  the  two 
'mer  being  fhorter  than  the  other,  terminated  by  ere  Cl 
Minted  Summits  ;  and  an  oval  hairy  Germen ,  fupporting  a 
(lender  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a  Spear - 
(haped  Stigma  divided  in  two  Parts.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  oblong ,  almofl  four-cornered  CapJ'ule, 
which  is  compreffed  and  acute-pointed ,  having  four  Cells, 
filed  with  oval  compreffed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  Clals,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  Sta¬ 
mina ,  and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  Capfules .  Tournefort 
places  the  Plants  of  this  Genus  under  Digitalis,  making 
them  Species  of  that  Genus,  which  is  ranged  in  the 
third  Section  of  his  third  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  an  anomalous  Flower  of  one  Petal,  fpreading 
open  on  every  Side. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sesamum  foliis  ovato-cblongis  integris.  Hort.  Cliff. 
318.  Sefamum  with  oblong  oval  entire  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Digitalis  Orient alis,  fefamum  diCla.  Town.  Inft. 
165.  Pattern  Foxglove,  called  Sefamum. 

2.  Sesamum  foliis  inferioribus  trifidis.  Prod.  Leyd. 
292.  Sefamum  with  trifid  lower  Leaves.  This  is  the  Se¬ 
famum  alter um,  foliis  trifidis ,  Orientale  femine .  obfcuro. 
Pluk.  Aim.  344.  Another  Eaftern  Sefamum,  with  trifid 
Leaves  and  black  Seeds. 

3.  Sesamum  foliis  omnibus  trifidis.  Sefamum  with  all 
the  Leaves  tnfid.  1  his  is  the  Sefamum  Orientale ,  trifi- 
dum,  fiore  niveo.  Hort.  Compt.  Eaftern  Sefamum,  with  a 
trifid  Leaf  and  Snow  white  Flower, 

The  fir  ft  Sort  is  cultivated  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  there  from 
India.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  rifing  writh  an  herbaceous 
four-cornered  Stalk  about  two  beet  high,  fending  out  a 
few  fhort  Side  Branches  •,  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 
a  little  hairy,  and  ftand  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  lo'ofe  Spikes  at  tne  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  dirty  white  Colour,  fhaped  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  Foxglove.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  and 
after  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Germen  turns  to  an  oval 
acute-pointed  Capfule  with  four  Cells,  filled  with  oval 
compreffed  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  this  is  alfo 
an  annual  Plant,  the  Stalk  rifes  taller  than  that  of  the 
former,  the  lower  Leaves  are  cut  into  three  Parts,  which 
are  the  only  Differences  between  them. 
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The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Africa-,  this  is  alio 
an  annual  Plant,  with  a  taller  and  more  branched  Stalk 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  all  the  Leaves  are 
cut  into  three  Parts,  in  which  it  differs  from  both  the 
other. 

I  have  raifed  two  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  from 
Seeds  which  were  brought  from  Africa ,  but  thefe  being 
fown  late  in  the  Spring,  did  but  juff  fhew  their  Flowers 
before  Winter,  fo  there  could  be  no  good  Seeds  obtain¬ 
ed  from  them.  Thefe  grew  near  four  Feet  high,  the 
Leaves  of  one  Sort  were  much  longer  thah  any  of  the 
other,  and  thofe  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  were  di¬ 
vided  into  three,  and  fome  into  four  Parts ;  the  Seeds 
of  this  were  black,  the  other  had  broader  Leaves,  which 
were  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  were  large 
and  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  the  Seeds  were  a  pale 
yellow. 

The  firft  Sort  is  frequently  cultivated  in  all  the  Eaftern 
Countries,  and  alfo  in  Africa ,  as  a  Pulfe  •,  and  of  late 
Years  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  have  been  introduced  in 
Carolina  by  the  African  Negroes,  where  they  fucceed 
extremely  well.  The  Inhabitants  of  that  Country  make 
an  Oil  from  the  Seed,  which  will  keep  many  Years, 
and  not  take  any  rancid  Smell  or  ft  afte,  but  in  two 
Years  becomes  quite  mild  ;  fo  that  when  the  warm  Tafte 
of  the  Seed,  which  is  in  the  Oil  when  firft  drawn,  is 
worn  off,  they  ufe  it  as  a  Saliad  Oil,  and  for  all  the 
Purpofes  of  fweet  Oil. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  alfo  ufed  by  the  Negroes 
for  Food,  which  Seeds  they  parch  over  the  Fire,  and 
then  mix  them  with  Water,  and  ftew  other  Ingredients 
with  them,  which  makes  an  hearty  Food.  Sometimes 
a  Sort  of  Pudding  is  made  of  thefe  Seeds,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  with  Millet  or  Rice,  and  is  by  fome  Perfons 
efteemed,  but  is  never  ufed  for  thefe  Purpofes  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  is  called  Benny;  or  Bonny,  in  Carolina. 

In  England,  thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanick 
Gardens  as  Curiofities.  Their  Seeds  muft  be  fown  in 
the  Spring  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  hot 
Bed,  to  bring  them  forv/ard.  After  they  have  acquired 
a  tolerable  Degree  of  Strength,  they  ffiould  be  planted 
into  Pots  filled  with  rich  light  fandy  Soil,  and  plunged 
into  another  hot  Bed,  managing  them  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  Amaranthufes,  to  which  I  fhall  refer  the  Rea¬ 
der,  to  avoid  Repetition  :  For  if  thefe  Plants  are  not 
thus  brought  forward  in  the  former  Part  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  they  will  not  produce  good  Seeds  in  this  Country  ; 
though  alter  they  have  flowered,  if  the  Sealon  is  fa¬ 
vourable,  they  may  be  expoled  in  a  warm  Situation 
with  other  annual  Plants.  When  thefe  Plants  have 
perfected  their  Seeds  they  decay,  and  never  continue, 
longer  than  one  Seafon. 

The  Seed  of  the  firft  Sort  is  mentioned  in  the  Lift  of 
Officinal  Simples  in  the  College  Difpenfatory,  but  is 
rarely  uled  in  Medicine  in  England,  from  nine  founds 
of  this  Seed  which  came  from  Carolina ,  there  were  up¬ 
wards  of  two  Quarts  of  Oil  produced,  which  is  as  great 
a  Quantity  as  hath  been  known  to  be  drawn  from  any 
Vegetable  whatever;  and  this,  I  fuppofe,  might  oc- 
cafion  its  being  called  Oilly  Grain. 


SESELI.  Boerh.  lnd.  alt.  1.  p.  50.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
322.  Wild  Spignel. 

The  Characters  are, ' 

It  has  an  umbellate d  Flower  ;  the  Figure  of  the  greater 
Umbel  is  uncertain ,  the  particular  Umbels  are  very  fhort , 
multiplex,  and  almofl  globular.  The  principal  Umbel  has 
no  lnvolucrum,  the  particular  ones  have  a  many  narrow¬ 
leaved  Involucrum,  which  is  as  long  as  the  Umbel ;  the 
Empalement  of  the  Flowers  is  fcarce  difcerntble ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Umbel  is  uniform.  The  Flowers  have  five  inflex ed 
Heart-floaped  Petals,  which  are  a  little  unequal-,  they  have 
each  five  Awl-fhaped  Stamina,  terminated  by  fingle  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  Germen  is  Jituated  under  the  blower,  jufport- 
ing  two  reflexed  Styles,  crowned  by  obtufie  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  fmall,  oval,  channeled  Ft  vit, 

dividing  in  two  Parts,  each  containing  one  oval  ftreane 
Seed ,  flat  on  one  Side  and  convex  on  the  other . 

This 
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This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedion 
6f  Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Seseli  petiolis  ramifieris  membranaceis  ventricofis  e- 
marginatis.  Hori.  Cliff.  103.  Sefeli  with  bellied  membra¬ 
naceous  branching  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  indented 
at  the  Top.  This  is  the  Fceniculum  fylvefire  annnum , 
tragcfielini  odore ,  umbella  alba.  Bot.  Parifi.  54.  Annual 
wild  Fennel  fwelling  like  Burnet  Saxifrage,  and  a 
white  Umbel. 

2.  Seseli  foliis  bipinnatis  fublinearibus ,  petiolis  bafi 
membranaceis ,  feminibus  ovalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  360. 
Sefeli  with  double-winged  Leaves  almoffc  linear,  with  a 
membranaceous  Bafe  to  the  Foot  Stalks,  and  oval  Seeds. 
This  is  the  Caruifolia.  C.  B.  P.  158.  Caraway  Leaf. 

3.  Se  seli  petiolis  ramifieris  membranaceis  oblongis  in- 
tegris ,  foliolis  fingularibus  binatifique .  Guett.  64.  Sefeli 
with  branching,  oblong,  entire,  membranaceous  Foot 
Stalks,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  fingle  and  by  Pairs. 
This  is  the  Fceniculum  fylvefire  glauco  folio.  Fourn.  Infi. 
31 1.  Wild  Fennel  with  a  gray  Leaf. 

4.  Seseli  petiolis  ramifieris  membranaceis  oblongis  inte- 
gris,  foliis  caulinis  auguftifijimis .  Hort.  Cliff.  102.  Sefeli 
with  oblong,  entire,  membranaceous,  branching.  Foot 
Stalks,  and  very  narrow  Leaves  on  the  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Fceniculum  fylvefire  perenne ,  ferula  folio  breviore. 
Fourn.  Infi.  3 1 1 .  Wild  perennial  Fennel  with  a  fhorter 
Giant’s  Fennel  Leaf. 

5.  Seseli  caule  alto  rigido ,  foliolis  linearibus  fafcicu- 
latis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  260.  Sefeli  with  a  tall  ftiff  Stalk, 
and  very  narrow  Leaves  in  Clutters.  This  is  the  Fce¬ 
niculum  tortuofium.  J.  B.  3  .  p.  16.  Crooked  or  contorted 
Fennel. 

6.  Seseli  petiolis  membrana  deftitutis.  Flor.  Leyd. 
Prod.  1 12.  Sefeli  with  Foot  Stalks  without  Membranes. 
This  is  the  Fceniculum  Lufitanicum  minimum  acre.  Fourn. 
Infi.  312.  The  lead;  acrid  Portugal  Fennel. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  amongft  the 
Corn ;  this  rifes  with  an  erect  Stalk,  near  two  Feet 
high,  fending  out  Branches  from  the  Side,  and  is 
garnifhed  with  lhort  Leaves  divided  into  fmall  Seg¬ 
ments  or  Leaves  like  Hogs  Fennel.  At  the  Foot  Stalk 
of  each  Branch  or  Leaf  is  a  bellied  Membrane,  which 
embraces  it.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of 
white  Flowers  which  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  the  Begining  of  Augufi. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany  ;  this 
hath  a  perennial  Root.  The  Leaves  are  long,  and 
made  up  of  eight  or  nine  Pair  of  winged  Lobes  which 
are  cut  like  thofe  of  Parfley  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  near  two 
Feet  and  a  Hall  high,  branching  out  into  feveral  Divi- 
fions ;  at  each  of  thefe'there  is  a  Membrane  embracing 
the  Bafe,  and  one  fmall  Leaf  compofed  of  a  few  linear 
Lobes.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  compound 
Umbels  of  yellow  Flowers,  which  appear  in  June ,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Augufi. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  uncultivated  Places 
in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy ;  this  has  a  perennial 
Root  which  runs  deep  in  the  Ground,  fending  out 
flender  lmooth  Stalks  near  two  Feet  high.  The  Leaves 
are  long  and  narrow,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  Pair 
of  Wings,  whole  Lobes  are  fometimes  fingle,  and 
others  are  divided  into  two  Parts ;  they  have  a  Mem¬ 
brane  embracing  their  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  gray 
Colour.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of 
Flowers,  which  are  purple  on  their  Outfide  and  white 
within  ;  thefe  appear  in  July  and  Augufi,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  dry  Hills  in 
many  Parts  of  France  and  Italy,  this  has  a  perennial  Root, 
from  which  come  out  Leaves  like  thole  of  Spignel,  but 
the  Segments  are  broader  and  of  a  gray  Colour.  The 
Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  a  few 
very  narrow  Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  embraced 
by  a  long  entire  Membrane  ;  they  launch  out  on  every 
Side,  and  thefe  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  white 
Flowers  which  appear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  filth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
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France ,  Italy ,  and  Spain  \ \  this  has  - a  thick  ligneotfi 
Root,  from  which  come  out  ftiff  Stalks,  near  fouJ 
Feet,  high,  which  are  crooked  at  their  Joints,  and 
garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves  coming  out  in  Bunches 
The  Stalks  divide  into  flender  Branches,  which  hav<i 
fmall  Umbels  of  Flowers  coming  out  of  their  Sides 
and  are  terminated  by  larger.  The  Flowers  are  fmall* 
yellow,  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  and  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Portugal.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  like 
thofe  of  Spignel,  but  are  much  fmaller,  and  have  a 
1  very  acrid  biting  Tafte.  The  Stalks  rife  four  Inches 
high,  and  fuftain  a  fmall  Umbel  of  Flowers  which 
appear  in  July,  and,  if  the  Seafon  is  warm,  the  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  Bota- 
nifts  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  at  prefent  their  Vir^ 
tues  are  unknown,  and,  as  they  have  little  Beauty  to 
recommend  them,  they  are  rarely  admited  into  other 
Gardens. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds^ 
which. is  beft  done  in  Autumn,  for  when  the  Seeds  are 
fown  in  the'  Spring,  they  frequently  lie  in  the  Ground  ■ 
till  the  next  Year,  before  the  Plants  will  appear, 
whereas  thofe,  which  are  fown  in  Autumn,  always  rife  ! 
the  following  Spring.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
Drills,  about  eighteen  Inches  afunder,  in  a  Bed  of  frefh 
Earth,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
thined  where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  them  about 
fix  Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows  ;  after  this  the  Plants 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  con- 
ftantly  clear  from  Weeds,  and  the  fecond  Seafon  they 
will  produce  Seeds.  The  perennial  Sorts,  which  are 
permited  to  remain  after  they  have  feeded,  fhould  have  f 
the  Ground  gently  dug  every  Spring  between  the  Rows 
to  loofen  the  Earth,  but  there  fhould  be  Care  taken 
not  to  injure  their  Roots  with  the  Spade.  Thefe  Plants 
love  a  moift  Soil,  for  when  they  are  fown  on  dry 
Ground,  they  do  not  thrive  near  fo  well,  and  feldom 
perfed  their  Seeds,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  moift,  or 
they  are  duly  watered. 

SHERARDIA.  Eillen.  Gen.  Nov.  3.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant t 
1 12.  Aparine.  Fourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  114.  Little  Field 
Madder. 

The  Charaffers  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  fmall  four -pointed  permanent  Empale- 
ment  fitting  upon  the  Germen  ;  it  has  one  long  tubulous 
Petal  cut  into  four  plain  acute  Parts  at  the  Brim  •  it  has 
four  Stamina ,  Jituated  on  the  Fop  of  the  Fube ,  terminated 
h  fingle  Summits ,  and  an  oblong  Fwin  Germen  below  the 
Flower  fupporting  a  flender  bifid  Style  crowned  by  two 
headed  Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong 
crowned  Fruit  containing  two  oblong  Seeds  which  are  fepa- 
rated. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
IJnnaus' s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  one  Style.  This 
Title  of  the  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Dillenius  in 
Honour  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Sherard,  whom  Boer- 
haave  calls  the  Prince  of  Botanifts. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sherardia  foliis  omnibus  verticillatis,  floribus  ter- 
minalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  102.  Sherardia  with  all  the 
Leaves  placed  in  Whorls,  and  Flowers  terminating 
them.  This  is  the  Aparine  fupina,  pumila ,  fiore  caru- 
leo.  Fourn.  Infi.  114.  Low  fupine  Clivers  with  a  blue 
Flower. 

2.  Sherardia  foliis  for  alibus  binis  oppofitis  binis  flori¬ 
bus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  103.  Sherardia  with  .Leaves  among 
the’  Flowers  by  Pairs  oppofite,  and  two  Flowers  at  a 
Place.  This  is  the  Afpemla  verticillata  muralis  minima . 
Col.  Ecphr.  302.  The  leaf!:  Wall  whorled  Woodroof. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  amongft  the  Corn  in 
many  Parts  of  England  *,  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  with 
trailing  Stalks  which  fpread  on  the  Ground,  are  fome* 
times  a  Foot  long,  and  .garnifhed  with  fhort  acute- 
pointed  Leaves  growing  in  Whorls,  fome  of  which 

have 
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ve  four,  others  five  and  fix,  and  fome  have  eight 
,aves  in  each  Whorl.  From  the  Side  of  the  Stalks 
Tte  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  fuftain 
e  Whorl  of  Leaves,  upon  which  the  Flowers  fit 
ry  clofe  ;  there  are  generally  five  or  fix  Flowers  upon 
cli  Whorl  •,  they  are  blue,  and  have  pretty  long 
ubes,  which  are  cut  into  four  Segments  at  the  Top 
reading  open.  Thefe  Flowers  appear  in  June ,  and 
eir  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
iturally  on  Walls  and  dry  Places  in  Italy.  The  Stalks 
this  are  fhort  •,  the  Leaves  grow  by  Pairs  •,  the  Flow- 
s  are  yellow,  and  come  by  Pairs.  Thefe  Plants  are 
Idom  admired  into  Gardens,  for  their  Seeds  fcatter, 
id  come  up  without  Care. 

SHERARDIA.  Vaill.  See  Verbena. 


SICYOS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  971.  Sicyoides.  \ Tonrn 
jl.  103.  Single- feeded  Cucumber. 

The  Charablers  are, 

Jt  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant ;  the 
tale  Flowers  have  a  Bell-Jhaped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
nth  five  Indentures.  The  Petal  is  Bell-Jhaped,  of  one 
£Pf  growing  on  the  Empalement  ;  they  have  each  three 
lamina,  which  are  united  above,  terminated  by  Summits 
nned  in  a  Head.  Floe  female  Flowers  are  like  the  male , 
nd  fit  upon  the  Germen  •,  they  have  no  Stamina,  but  the 
'ermen  fupperts  a  cylindrical  Style  crowned  by  a  thick  three- 
ointed  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
ruit  fet  with  briftly  Hairs ,  having  one  Cell  containing  a 
ttgle  Seed  of  the  fame  Shape. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  Section 
f  Linnaeus's  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
lants  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Hant,  and  their  Stamina  are  connelied  together.  Fourne- 
ort  places  it  in  the  feventh  Se&ion  of  his  firft  Clafs, 
rhich  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Bell-Jhaped  Flower  of 
ne  Petal ,  whofe  Empalement  turns  to  a  Fruit  for  the  moft 
art  flefhy. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sicyos  foliis  angulatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  45 1.  Sicyos 
sdth  angular  Leaves.  This  is  the  Sicyoides  Americana 
rublu  echinato,  foliis  angulatis.  Fourn.  In  ft.  103.  Ameri 
an  prickly  one- feeded  Cucumber  with  angular  Leaves. 

2.  Sicyos  foliis  laciniatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1013 
'icyos  with  cut  Leaves.  This  is  the  Sicyoides  Arne 
• icana ,  f rublu  echinato ,  foliis  laciniatis.  Plum.  Cat.  3. 
American  prickly  one-feeded  Cucumber  with  cut  Leaves. 

3.  Sicyos  foliis  ternatis  incifis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  265. 

)  icy  os  with  trifoliate  cut  Leaves.  This  is  the  Bryonia 
ilba  triphylla  geniculata ,  foliis  craffis  acidis.  Sloan.  Cat. 
io6.  Three-ieaved,  jointed,  white  Briony,  with  thick 
icid  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  with  two  large  Seed 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber.  The  Stalk  is 
trailing,  and  has  Tendrils,  by  which  it  fattens  itfelf  to 
the  neighbouring  Plants,  and  will  rife  fifteen  or  fixteen 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches  which  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  angular  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber. 
The  Flowers  come  out  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches  ftanding  in  Clufters-,  they  are  male 
which  are  barren  Flowers,  and  female  fruitful  Flowers 
in  the  fame  Plant;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Co- 
our,  and  arefucceeded  by  prickly  oval  Fruit  containing 
one  Seed  ;  the  Flowers  appear  in  June  and  Auguft,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  If  thefe  are  permited  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Spring  better 
than  when  fown  by  Hand,  and  require  no  other  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  Thefe  Plants 
ramble,  and  take  up  too  much  Room  for  fmall  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  therefore  fhould  be  allowed  a  Place  near  a 
Hedge  upon  which  they  may  climb they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanti.ng  well,  unlefs  when  they  firft  come  up. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft  Indies 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant  with  trailing  Stalks  like  the 
former,  but  the  Leaves  of  this  are  cut  into  feveral 
Segments.  The  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  and  are  of  a  deeper  Colour  ;  the  Fruit  are  not 
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quite  fo  large,  nor  fo  cloftly  armed  with  prickly  Hairs, 
in  which  confitts  their  Difference. 

This  Sort  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  firft,  therefore  who¬ 
ever  has  a  Mind  to  cultivate  it,  mutt:  fow  the  Seeds 
upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  treat  the  Plants  in 
the  fame  Way  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  keeping 
them  under  Frames,  otherwife  the  Seeds  v/ill  not 
ripen  in  England ,  but  the  Plants  will  require  more 
Room  than  either  of  the  former,  fo  that  one  or  two 
Plants  will  be  enough  for  Curiofity,  as  they  have  no 
great  Beauty  or  Ufe. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ;  this  is  a 
perennial  Plant,  with  thick  jointed  Stalks  which  are 
flefhy  arid  fucculerit,  but  by  Age  become  ligneous  ; 
they  fend  out  many  Side  Branches  which  have  Tendrils 
or  Clafpers,  by  which  they  fallen  themfelves  to  any 
neighbouring  Support,  and  rife  feven  or  eight  Feet 
high  ;  they  are  garniftied  with  trifoliate  Leaves  ftanding 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  thick,  iuccu- 
lent,  of  a  gray  Colour,  and  are  cut  on  their  Edges, 
having  a  fharp  add  Tafte.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
Clufters  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  like  thofe  of 
the  Vine  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  Colour. 
This  Plant  has  flowered  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  has 
not  produced  Fruit  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  where  the  Pots  fhould  remain  till  the  Plants 
come  up,  for  the  Seeds  fometimes  lie  long  in  the  Ground. 
When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
each  planted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  new  hot  Bed,  fhading  them  from 
the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender 
Plants  from  the  fame  Country,  keeping  them  always  in 
the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  in  Winter  they  lhould 
have  but  little  Water.  This  Plant  is  preferved  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious. 


SID  A.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  747.  Malvinda.  Lillen.  Hort . 
Elth.  1 71,  172.  Indian  Mallow. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

Fhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  Jingle ,  permanent ,  an¬ 
gular,  and  five -pointed.  Fhe  Flower  is  of  one  Petal  cut  into 
five  broad  Segments  which  are  joined  at  their  Bafe,  and  are 
indented  at  their  Points  -,  it  has  many  Stamina  which  are 
joined  in  a  Column  at  Bottom ,  but  fpread  open  above ,  and 
are  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits ,  and  an  orbicular  Ger¬ 
men  fupporting  a  fijcrt  vndtifid  Style  crowned  by  headed 
Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen  'afterward  becomes  a  five-cornered 
Capfule  having  five  Cells,  each  containing  an  angular 
roundifh  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Seftion 
of  Linnaeus's  fixteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  their  male  and  female  Organs  joined  in 
one  Body,  and  have  many  Stamina.  To  this  Genus  he^ 
joins  the  Abutilon  of  Fournefort ,  but,  as  the  Fruit  of 
that  Genus  is  compofed  of  many  Capfules,  and  thefe 
have  feveral  Seeds  in  each,  that  Character  is  fufficient 
to  feparate  the  two  Genera,  which  may  be  the  more 
neceflary  as  there  are  many  Species  of  each.  Fournefort 
places  thefe  Plants  under  his  Genus  of  Malva ,  which 
is  placed  in  the  fixth  Section  of  his  firft  Clafs,  which 
contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Bell-Jhaped  Flower  of  one 
Petal ,  from  whofe  F ube  arifes  the  Pointal,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  Fruit  with  many  Capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sid  a  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis ,  fioribus  foli- 
tariis  axillaribus,  femine  roftrato  bidente.  Indian  Mallow 
with  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  fawed  Leaves,  Angle  Flowers 
on  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  and  Seeds  with  two  Horns, 
This  is  the  Malvinda  ulmifolia  femine  roftrato  bidente. 
Adi.  Phil.  Lond.  399.  Indian  Mallow  with  an  Elm  Leaf, 
and  Seeds  with  two  Horns  or  Teeth. 

2.  Sid  a  caule  ramofo  hirfuto,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferra¬ 
tis  fioribus  confertis  axillaribus ,  femine  roftrato  fimpli- 
ci.  Sida  with  a  branching  hairy  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped 
fawed  Leaves,  Flowers  in  Clufters  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  and  Seeds  with  a  Angle  Horn  or  Tooth. 
This  is  the  Malva  crebla  minor ,  carpini  folio ,  femimbus 
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fingulis  fmplici  aculeo  longiore  donatis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Smaller 
iipright  Mallow  with  a  Horn-beam  Leaf,  and  the 
Seed's  have  a  fingle  longer  Horn. 

3.  Si  da  caule  eredio  ramofo ,  foliis  lineari-lanceolaiis 
dentatis  fubtus  villofis ,  pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Sida 
with  an  ereft  branching  Stalk,  linear  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  Foot  Stalks  with 
One  Flower  at  the  Wiiigs  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Malvinda  pimpinelU  folio  anguftiore  femine  bident e.  Adi. 
Phil.  hand.  Vo'l.  3 5.  Indian  Mallow  with  a  narrow 
Burnet  Leaf,  and  Seeds  with  two  Horns. 

4.  S 1  d  a  foliis  cordatis  ferratis,  pedunculis  unifloris  axil¬ 
laribus,  femine  roftrato  bidente.  Sida  with  Heart-fhaped 
fawed  Leaves,  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  Seeds  with  two  Horns.  This 
is  the  Malvinda  pimpinella  majoris  folio ,  femine  bidente. 
Adi.  Phil.  Lond.  399.  Indian  Mallow  with  a  greater 
Burnet  Leaf,  and  Seeds  with  two  Feeth. 

c).  Sida  foliis  cvato-lanceolatis  ferratis ,  floribus  axil - 
laribtts  fejflibus ,  femine  tridente.  Sida  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  are  fawed,  Flowers  fiting  clofe  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  Seeds  with  three  Teeth. 
This  is  the  Malvinda  profundius  ferrato  folio ,  femine  tri¬ 
dente.  Adi.  Phil.  Lond.  399.  Indian  Mallow  with  Leaves 
deeply  fawed,  and  Seeds  with  three  Feeth. 

6.  Sida  caule  eredio  hirfuto ,  foliis  fubcordatis  feffilibus 
ferratis  fubvillofts ,  foribus  confertis  axillaribus  feffilibus . 
Sida  with  a  hairy  Stalk,  Leaves  almoft  Heart-fhaped 
fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  which  are  a  little  woolly,  and 
Flowers  in  Clufters  fiting  clofe  at  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Malvinda  carpini  folio  villofo ,  flori- 
bus  conglobatis  ad  foliorum  alas.  IIouJl.  Mjf.  Indian  Mlal- 
low  with  a  Horn- beam  Leaf,  and  cluftered  Flowers  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

7.  Sida  foliis  orbiculalis  plicatis  ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
346.  Sida  with  orbicular  plaited  Leaves  which  are 
fawed.  This  is  the  Malvinda  ftellata  alnifolia.  Hort. 
pith.  172.  Starry  Indian  Mallow  with  an  Alder  Leaf. 

8.  Sida  foliis  cordatis  fubangulatis  ferratis  villofis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  684.  Sida  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
almoft  angular,  which  are  woolly  and  fawed.  This  is 
the  Malvinda  bicornis ,  ballotes  folio  molli.  Hort.  Llth. 
21 1.  Indian  Mallow  with  two  Horns,  and  a  foft  black. 
Horehound  Leaf. 

9.  Sida  foliis  orbiculato  cordatis  crenatis ,  caule  petio- 
Ufque  hirfutis ,  pedunculis  longis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Sida 
with  orbicular,  Heart-fhaped,  crenated  Leaves,  the 
Stalks  and  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  hairy,  and  long 
Foot  Stalks  from  the  W7ings  of  the  Stalk  with  one 
Flower. 

10.  Sida  capitulis  pedunculatis  triphyllis  feptemfloris. 
Lin.  Adi.  Upfal.  1743.  p.  137.  Sida  with  Heads  on  Foot 
Stalks  which  have  three  Leaves  and  feven  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Malva  afpera  major  aquatic  a,  ex  hortenfium 
feu  rofarum  genere ,  fore  minore  luteo ,  femine  aculeate. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  96.  Greater  aquatick  rough  Mallow 
of  the  Garden,  or  Rofe  Mallow  Kind  withfmall  yellow 
Flowers,  and  prickly  Seeds. 

11.  Sida  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  villofis ,  caule  eredio 
■pilofo ,  pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Sida  with  Spear- 
fhaped,  woolly,  fawed  Leaves,  an  ereft  hairy  Stalk, 
and  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  with  »ne 
Flower.  This  is  the  Malvinda  hirfutifflma  carpini  folio 
longiore  floribus  fingulis  ad  foliorum  alas ,  femine  bidente. 
Houfl.  Mff.  Indian  Mallow  very  hairy,  with  a  longer 
Horn-beam  Leaf,  and  fingle  Flowers  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  and  Seeds  with  two  Teeth. 

12.  Sida  foliis  cordatis  crenatis  acuminatis  villofis , 
caule  petiolifque  pilofis ,  pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris. 
Sida  with  Heart-fhaped,  pointed,  crenated,  woolly 
Leaves,  the  Stalks  and  Foot  Stalks  hairy,  and  Foot 
Stalks  with  one  Flower  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Malvinda  abutili  folio  minors,  caulibus  hir flu  - 
tiflimis ,  floribus  ad  foliorum  alas.  Houfl.  Mff.  Indian 
Mallow  with  a  fmaller  yellow  Mallow  Leaf,  very  hairy 
Stalks,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves. 

13.  Sida  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  oblongo-cvatis 
ferratis  hirfutis,  floribus  feffilibus  terminalibus.  Sida  with 
trailing  Stalks,  oblong,  oval,  hairy,  fawed  Leaves, 
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and  Flowers  fiting  clofe  at  the  End  of  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Malva  minor  fupina,  betonica  folio ,  flore  coc-. 
cineo  feminibus  afperis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  97.  Smaller 
fupine  Mallow  with  a  Betony  Leaf,  a  fcariet  Flower, 
and  rough  Seeds. 

14.  Sida  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  acuminatis  glabris , 
caule  ramofo,  pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Sida  with 
Heart- fhaped,  fawed,  acute-pointed,  fmooth  Leaves, 
a  branching  Stalk,  and  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalks  with  one  Flower.  This  is  the  Malvinda 
abutili  folio  acuminato,  floribus  parvis  luteis ,  ex  alis  foli¬ 
orum,  femine  bidente.  Houfl.  Mff.  Indian  Mallow  with  a 
pointed  yellow  Mallow  Leaf,  and  fmall  yellow  Flowers 
at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  Seeds  with  two 
Teeth. 

15.  Sida  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  o'vatis  ferratis 
tomentofs  nitidis,  floribus  folitariis  axillaribus  feffilibus. 
Sida  with  trailing  Stalks,  oval,  fawed,  neat,  woolly 
Leaves,  and  fingle  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Malvinda  fupina,  foliis  fubro- 
tundis  fericeis ,  feminibus  non  dentatis.  Houfl.  Mff.  Supine 
Indian  Mallow  with  roundifh  Satten  Leaves,  and  the 
Seeds  without  Teeth. 

1 6.  Sida  foliis  fubcordatis  crenatis  fubtus  tomentofls,  , 
floribus  aggregatis  axillaribus  feffilibus.  Sida  with  almoft  , 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  crenated  and  woolly  S 
on  their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  in  Clufters  fiting 
clofe  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Malva 
Americana  abutili  folio,  floribus  conglobatis  ad  foliorum 
alas.  Ilouft.  Mff.  Indian  Mallow  wiph  a  yellow  Mallow 
Leaf,  and  Flowers  in  Clufters  at  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves. 

17.  Sida  foliis  fubovatis  ferratis  nervefis  fubtus  tomen- 
tofls,  caule  pilofo ,  pedunculis  axillaribus  multifloris.  Sida 
with  veined  fawed  Leaves  almoft  oval,  and  woolly  on 
their  under  Side,  a  hairy  Stalk,  and  Foot  Stalks  with  1 
many  Flowers  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Malvinda  carpini  folio ,  flore  luteo  caule  C?  averfa  foliorum 
parte  villofo.  Houfl.  Mff.  Indian  Mallow  with  a  Horn¬ 
beam  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower  whofe  Stalk  and  the 
under  Part  of  the  Leaf  are  hairy. 

18.  Sida  foliis  lanceolatis  inaqualiter  ferratis  acumi¬ 
natis,  floribus  capitatis  terminalibus,  caule  fruticofo.  Sida 
with  Spear-fhaped  acute-pointed  Leaves  unequally 
fawed,  Flowers  collefted  in  Heads  at  the  End  of  the' 
Branches,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Malvinda 
frutefeens  ulnifolia ,  feminibus  fingulis  tribus  aculeis  lap- 
paceis  armatis.  Houfl.  Mff.  Indian  Mallow  with  an 
Elm  Leaf,  and  fingle  Seeds  armed  with  three  burry 
Prickles. 

19.  Sida  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  ferratis  nervofls, 
floribus  aggregatis  axillaribus  feffilibus.  Sida  with  acute- 
pointed,  Heart-fhaped,  fawed,  veined  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  in  Clufters  fiting  clofe  to  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Malvinda  foliis  fubrotunclis  acumina¬ 
tis,  floribus  albis  conglomeratis  ad  foliorum  alas.  Houfl.  Mff. 
Indian  Mallow  with  roundifh  acute-pointed  Leaves, 
and  white  Flowers  in  Ciufters  at  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves. 

20.  Sida  caule  eredio  fuffruticofo,  foliis  cordatis  cre¬ 
natis  tomentofis ,  pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris.  Sida  with 
an  ere<5t  Under-fhrub  Stalk,  Heart-fhaped,  woolly, 
crenated  Leaves,  and  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Alihaa  flore 
luteo.  Sloan.  Cat.  96.  Marfh  Mallow  with  a  yellow 
Flower. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  Weft  Indies,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds  of  three  or  four  Spe¬ 
cies  by  the  Title  of  Broom  Weed,  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Inhabitants  cut  thefe  Plants  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  we  do  Heath,  and  make  it  up  into 
Brooms  for  fweeping.  Sometimes  I  have  received  the 
Seeds  by  the  Title  of  Weft -India  Tbeaflo  that  I  fuppqfe 
the  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  are  fometimes  ufed  as  the 
! Thea.  There  are  certainly  more  Species  of  this  Genus 
than  are  here  mentioned,  which  have  efcaped  the  Notice 
of  thofe  who  have  been  in  the  Weft -Indies  in  Search  for 
Plants,  for  we  frequently  have  new  Sorts  come  up  in 
the  Earth  which  is  brought  from  thence  with  other 
Plants.  Thofe  here  enumerated  are  undoubtedly  di- 

ftinct 


■cinft  Species,  for  I  have  cultivated  them  feveral  Years, 
nd  have  never  obferved  either  of  them  change,  when 

aifed  from  Seeds.  .  r 

The  firft  Sort  grows  as  far  North  as  Virginia ,  from 
vhence  I  have  feveral  Times  received  the  Seeds  •,  this 
rrows  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk  three  Feet  high, 
Garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  two 
nches  long,  and  one  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
md  fit  dole  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out 
ingly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  Handing  upon 
very  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  have  a  fingle  Empalement 
cut  into  five  obtufe  Segments ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
iale  Copper  Colour,  and  of  one  Petal  which  is  cut  into 
ive  Parts  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  where  they  are  joined. 
In  the  Center  arifes  a  fmall  Column  compofed  of  the 
feveral  Stamina  and  Style  which  are  conne&ed  together 
at  Bottom,  but  are  feparated  above.  When  the  Flowers 
decay,  the  Germen  turns  to  a  Capfule  with  five  Cells 
inclofed  by  the  Empalement  •,  in  each  Cell  is  contained 
one  anaular  Seed,  gibbous  on  one  Side,  having  two 
Horns  or  Teeth  at  the  Point.  This  Plant  flowers  till 
the  FkM  flops  it,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  Tecond  has  hairy  branching  Stalks  which  rife 
near  three  Feet  high.  The  Branches  of  this  come  out 
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long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  a  little  hairy  on  their  under 
Side.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves,  fometimes  fingly,  and  at  others  there  are  two 
or  three  upon  llender  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
Copper  Colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the 
former. 

The  eighth  Sort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  more 
than  three  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  eredl  Branches 
from  the  Sides,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped 
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from  the  Bottom  almoft  to  the  Top,  and  form  a  pyrami¬ 
dal  Bulk  •,  the  Leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  ;  the 
Saw  on  the  Edges  deeper,  of  a  brighter  green  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ; 
the  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Foot  Stalks  of  every  Leal  •, 
they  are  fingle  toward  the  Bottom  of  the  Stalk,  but 
upward  they  are  in  Clufters ;  the  Empalement  of  the 
Flower  is  in  five  Angles,  each  being  terminated  by  a 
briftly  Hair  ;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  Sulphur  Colour, 
and  the  Seeds  have  but  one  Horn  or  Tooth.  It  flowers 
at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  a  flender  ligneous  Stalk 
about  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  eredt  Branches 
which  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  a  Third  broad  in  the 
Middle  ;  they  are  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in 
acute  Points,  having  pretty  long  flender  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and 
appear  at  the  fame  T.  iroe  with  the  former. 

The  fourth  Sort  has  very  flender  Stalks,  which  fel- 
dom  rife  much  more  than  a  Foot  high,  fending  out 
a  few  flender  Branches,  garnifhed  with  fmall  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
are  a  little  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  Handing  upon 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  Colour,  and  come  out  fingly  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
having  two  Teeth.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  T.  ime  with 

the  former.  . 

The  fifth  Sort  has  a  hairy  Stalk  covered  with 

dark  brown  Bark,  and  rifes  three  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  Branches  from  the  Side,  which  are  garnifhed 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  ftanding  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks  •,  they  are  more  than  two  Inches  long,  and 
one  and  a  Quarter  broad,  ending  in  an  obtufe  Point, 
and  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers 
come  out  by  Pairs  at  the  Foot  Stalk  of  each  Leaf, 
fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  larger  than  thole  of 
the  former  Sorts,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  Colour;  the 
Seeds  of  this  are  larger,  and  have  three  Teeth 

The  fixth  Sort  rifes  with  a  ligneous  hairy  Stalk  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few 
flender  Branches  toward  the  Top.  The  Leaves  are 
little  woolly,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  near 
two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  near  their  Bale,  being 
almoft  Heart-fhaped;  they  are  veined,  and  fawed  on 
their  Edges.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Clufters  on 
the  Side  of  the  Branches,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe 
they  have  hairy  Empalements  cut  into  acute  Segments 
at  the  Top  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour, 
and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  the 
Seeds  have  two  Teeth. 

The  feventh  Sort  has  a  flender  ligneous  Stalk,  which 
rifes  more  than  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  flen- 
dcr  Branches  garnifhed  with  roundifh  Leaves  having 
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Colour,  foft  to  the  Touch,  and  Hand  upon  very  long 
Foot  Stalks  which  are  hairy.  The  Flowers  ftand  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks  which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  and 
appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  ninth  Sort  has  very  flertder  fluff  Stalks,  which  are 
covered  with  fine  Hairs,  and  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  fending  out  a  few  Side  Branches,  which  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  roundifh  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  two  Inches 
long,  and  one  Inch  and  three  Quarters  broad  at  the 
Bafe;  they  are  thin,  of  a  light  green  Colour,  cre- 
nated  on  their  Edges,  and  ftand  upon  long  flender 
hairy  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon  long 
Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  fingly  ;  their 
Empalements  terminate  with  ten  ftiff  acute  Points  or 
Hairs ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  appearing  at 
the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  tenth  Sort  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  prickly 
Stalk  near  four  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  rough  hairy  Leaves  ftanding 
upon  long  Foot  Stalks.  Thefe  are  of  different  Forms, 
fome  are  divided  into  five  obtufe  Lobes,  others  into 
three,  fome  are  hollowed  on  the  Sides  in  Shape  of  a 
Fiddle  ;  they  are  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of 
a  pale  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  colledled  in 
Heads,  which  ftand  upon  very  long  hairy  Foot  Stalks, 
arifing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  Under  each 
Head,  are  placed  three  obtufe  fmall  Leaves,  upon  which 
reft  feven  pale  yellow  Flowers  which  are  fmall,  and  are 
almoft  hid  by  their  Empalements ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  Seeds  having  acute  Spines.  This  flowers  at  the  fame 
Time  as  the  former. 

The  eleventh  Sort  rifes  with  a  ligneous  Stalk  three 
Feet  high,  which  is  covered  with  yellowifh  Hairs  very 
clofely  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  they  are  two  Inches  long,  and 
one  broad  in  the  Middle,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
of  a  pale  green  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  ftanding 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  •,  they  are  fmall,  white,  and 
appear  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  twelfth  Sort  rifes  with  very  flender  infirm  Stalks 
three  Feet  high,  covered  with  long  white  Hairs,  and 
garnifhed  with  foft,  woolly,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
fiting  upon  long  flender  hairy  hoot  Stalks.  The  Leaves 
are  little  more  than  one  Inch  long,  and  three  Quarters 
broad  at  their  Bafe,  and  are  crenated  on  their  Edges. 
The  Flowers  ftand  upon  long  flender  Foot  Stalks 
which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  two  of  them 
generally  coming  out  at  each  Leaf;  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  former. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  has  many  trailing  Stalks,  which 
divide  into  flender  Branches,  covered  with  a  light 
brown  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  fmall  oblong  oval 


Leaves  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  hairy  on  their  un¬ 
der  Side,  ftanding  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Mowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  Clufters  fiting  clofe  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  fcarlet 
Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  having  two  ftiff 
briftly  Teeth.  This  flowers  about  the  fame  lime  as 

the  former.  ... 

The  fourteenth  Sort  hath  fmooth  round  Stalks,  which 

rife  three  Feet  high,  fending  out  long  flender  branches. 
The  Leaves  are  fmooth,  Heart-fhaped,  of  a  lig'*t 
green  Colour,  and  ftand  upon  long  hoot  Stalks  ;  tne 
lower  Leaves  are  near  three  Inches  long  and  almoft 
two  broad  at  their  Bafe,  fawed  on  tueir  Edges,  and 

ending  in  acute  Points,  d  he  Flowers  ftand  upon  %ery 
&  long 
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long  Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks 
fingly  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  awhitifh  yellow  Colour, 
appearing  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

1  The  fifteenth  Sort  fends  out  feveral  Stalks  from  the 
Root,  which'  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground,  fending  out 
feveral  fhort  Side  Branches.  The  Stalks  grow  nine  or 
ten  Inches  long,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Satten 
Leaves  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  Ihort  hoot 
Stalks ;  the  Flowers  come  out  fingly  at  the  Wings  of_ 
the  Stalks  fiting  very  clofe  thereto ;  they  are  fmall,  of 
a  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  former,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  have  no 
Teeth. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  has  a  ligneous  Stalk  with  a  pur- 
plifli  Bark,  and  rifes  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral 
Branches  from  the  lower  Part.  The  Leaves  are  pretty 
thick,  and  almoft  Heart-fhaped,  ending  with  obtufe 
Points  •,  they  are  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  woolly 
on  their  under  Side  •,  they  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long 
and  three  Quarters  broad  near  their  Bafe,  Hand  upon 
pretty  long  Loot  Stalks,  and  have  many  Veins  which 
arife  from  the  Mid-rib,  and  diverge  to  the  Borders. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are  ga¬ 
thered  in  Clutters  fiting  clofe  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk-, 
their  Empalements  are  hairy,  and  cut  into  many  acute 
Segments  at  the  Top.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former,  and  the  Seeds  have  two  Teeth  at  their 
Points. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  has  a  ligneous  Stalk,  which 
rifes  four  Feet  high  covered  over  with  brown  Hairs, 
fending  out  a  few  long  flender  Branches,  the  lower  Parts 
of  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  an  Inch  and 
a  Half  long  and  three  Quarters  broad-,  they  are  (lightly 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  have  many  longitudinal  Veins,  and 
are  downy  on  their  under  Side.  The  upper  Part  of  the 
Branches  are  deftitute  of  Leaves,  more  than  a  Foot  in 
Length,  and  from  their  Sides  come  out  Foot  Stalks 
two  Inches  long,  fuftaining  feveral  fmall  yellow  Flowers 
in  Clutters,  having  hairy  Empalements  which  are  cut 
at  the  Top  into  feveral  acute  Segments.  This  Sort 
flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Houftoun ,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain ;  this  rifes  with  a  ftrong  fhrubby  Stalk  fix 
or  feven  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  rough  brown  Bark, 
and  fends  out  feveral  ligneous  Branches  from  the  Side, 
which  are  hairy,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  handing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are 
fix  Inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending 
in  acute  Points,  and  are  unequally  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  fome  of  the  Indentures  being  large  and  deep, 
others  are  fmall  and  (hallow,  and  do  not  extend  fo  far 
from  the  Border.  The  upper  Surface  of  the  Leaves  are 
of  a  dark  green,  and  their  under  is  of  a  pale  or  light 
green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  collected  in  Heads, 
handing  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  Branches  ;  each  of  thefe  Heads  contain  feven 
or  eight  Flowers,  whofe  Petals  extend  much  beyond 
their  Empalements.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  pale  Sul¬ 
phur  Colour  when  they  firft  open,  but  afterward  fade 
to  an  almoft  white ;  their  Empalements  are  fmooth, 
but  are  terminated  by  five  hairy  Points  which  ftand 
erettt.  The  Flowers  being  pah,  the  Germen  fwells  to  a 
fhort  roundifh  Capfule  fiting  in  the  Empalement  of  the 
Flower,  having  five  Cells,  each  containing  one  angular 
Seed,  having  three  fharp  Teeth  which  are  burry,  and 
flick  to  the  Clothes  of  thofe  who  rub  againft  them  when 
ripe. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun ,  growing  naturally  in  Jamaica  ;  this  riles  with 
a  fhrubby  Stalk  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  fending  out 
feveral  very  flender  Branches  extending  to  two  Feet  or 
more  in  Length,  and  bending  downward/at  their  Ends; 
they  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  (which  are  two  Inches 
afunder)  by  one  large  Heart-fhaped  Leaf  (landing  upon 
a  pretty  long  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  above  four  Inches 
long,  and  two  Inches  and  a  Half  broad  near  their 
Bale,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  run  out  to  a  long 
fharp  Point,  having  many  ftrong  Veins  which  rife  from 
the  Mi*l- rib,  and  diverge  toward  their  Borders ;  they 
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are  of  a  light  green  on  their  upper  Surface,  and  pale 
on  their  under.  The  Flowers  grow  in  CJufters  at  the  ' 
Wings  of  the  Stalks ;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Branches  are  formed  in  clofe  obtufe  Spikes  about  an 
Inch  in  the  Length,  but  on  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Branches  they  are  in  globular  Heads  which  are  placed 
nearer  together,  and  have  no  Leaves  under  them,  the 
Branches  being  terminated  by  one  of  thefe  Heads. 
The  Empalements  of  the  Flowers  end  with  five  acute 
hairy  Points ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  when  they 
firft  open  are  white,  but  afterward  they  fade  to  a  brownifh 
Colour.  When  thefe  are  paft,  the  Germen  becomes  a 
roundifh  Capfule  with  five  Cells  fiting  in  the  Empale¬ 
ment  of  the  Flower,  each  Cell  having  one  angular  Seed 
with  two  Teeth. 

The  twentieth  Sort  rifes  with  ligneous  Stalks,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  foft  woolly  Bark  about  four  Feet  high, 
fending  out  a  few  fhort  Branches  from  their  Sides ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  handing  upon 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  about  two  Inches 
long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  near  their  Bafe, 
very  woolly,  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  a&d  of  a 
thick  Subftance,  feeling  very  foft  when  handled ;  they 
are  crenated  on  their  Edges,  and  have  many  ftrong  j 
Veins.  The  Flowers  ftand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks 
which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  fingly  ;  their 
Empalements  are  woolly  and  obtufe ;  the  Flowers 
are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  have  two 
Teeth. 

Thefe  Plants  are  mod  of  them  annual  in  England , 
but  fome  of  them  are  of  longer  Duration  in  their  native 
Countries,  and  might  be  fo  here,  if  they  were  placed 
in  a  warm  Stove  in  Winter  -,  but,  as  they  perfect  their 
Seeds  the  fame  Year,  if  the  Plants  are  brought  forward 
in  the  Spring,  few  Perfons  have  Room  in  their  Stoves 
to  receive  thefe  Plants,  as  there  are  fo  many  perennial 
exotick  Plants  at  prefent  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  which 
require  a  warm  Stove  to  preferve  them. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  the  Begining  of 
April ,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  bp  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  another  hot  Bed,  plant¬ 
ing  them  four  Inches  Diftance  every  Way  ;  they  mutt 
be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
and  then  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air 
admited  to  them,  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  drawing  up  weak ;  they  will  alfo  require 
Water  pretty  frequently.  If  the  Plants  thrive  well, 
they  will  have  Strength  enough  to  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
in  the  open  Air,  for  which  Purpofe  they  fhould  be 
gradually  hardened,  and  the  Begining  of  June  they 
may  be  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  planted  in  a  wrarm  fheltered  Part  of  the  Garden, 
at  about  three  Feet  Diftance,  obferving  to  fhade  and 
water  them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root;  after  which 
they  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds.  In  July  the  Plants  will  begin  to  flower, 
and  there  will  be  a  continued  Succefiion  of  Flowers 
until  the  Froft  comes  on.  If  the  Seafon  proves  warm, 
they  will  ripen  their  Seeds  very  well  in  Autumn,  but 
left  thefe  fhould  mifearry  by  theLJnfavourablenefs  of  the 
Seafon,  it  may  be  proper  to  put  one  Plant  of  each  Sort 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  Kitchen  Garden  Earth,  placing 
them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  and 
then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  warm  Situation,  where 
they  will  thrive  very  well  in  a  good  Seafon,  but  if  the 
Summer  proves  cold,  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  dry 
airy  Glafs,  where  they  may  be  kept  warm,  which  will 
ripen  their  Seeds. 

The  eighteenth  Species  will  not  flower  the  firft 
Year,  fo  the  Plants  muft  be  placed  in  a  warm 
Stove  in  Autumn,  and  during  the  Winter  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  Plants  from 
the  fame  Country.  The  following  Summer  they  will 
flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  but  the  Plants  are  not 
of  long  Duration,  fo  that  there  fhould  be  a  Succefiion 
of  young  Plants  railed  from  Seeds. 

SIDERATION,  a  Blafting  of  Trees  or  Plants  by 
an  eafterly  Wind,  or  excefiive  Heat  or  Drought.- 

SIDERITIS. 
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SttiERITIS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  191.  Tab.  90.  Lin. 
en.  Plant.  63 2.  [of  £%>©■*,  Iron,  q.  Iron  Herb-,  fo  Bio - 
or  ides  calls  thofe  Herbs,  that  are  good  again  ft  Wounds 
lade  by  the  Sword.  It  is  alfo  called  Ferrum  matrix , 

1  the  fame  Account  -,  alfo  Herba  Judaic  a ,  becaufe  the 
ews  in  old  Time  made  Ufe  of  this  Herb  in  Medicine.] 
■onwort;  in  French ,  Crapaudine. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  an  oblong  tubulous  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  ', 

•it  into  five  Segments  at  the  Top.  The  Flower  is  of  the 
.ip  Kind ,  of  one  Petal ,  almoft  equal  -,  the  Tube  is  oblong 
nd  cylindrical ,  the  Chaps  oblong  and  taper.  The  upper 
.ip  is  erect ,  and  cut  into  two  acute  Segments ,  the  under 
.ip  is  cut  into  three  Parts-,  the  two  Side  Segments  are  . 
cute,  the  Middle  is  round  and  crenated.  It  has  four  Sta¬ 
mina  within  the  Tube,  two  of  which  are  as  long  as  the 
Jube,  the  other  are  fhorter,  terminated  by  two  Twin  Sum- 
litsl  and  a  four-pointed  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender 
lyle  a  little  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  two  Slig- 
las,  the  upper  being  cylindrical ,  concave,  and  torn,  the 
iwer  is  fhort  and  membranaceous.  The  Germen  afterward 
urn  to  four  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedtion  of 
1 ournefort’s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
>  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  ereCl.  Dr. 
Annans  places  it  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of  his  fourteenth 
ftafs,  which  contains  thole  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have 
wo  long  and  two  fhort  Stamina ,  and  the  Seeds  are  naked. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Sideritis  caulibus  hirfutis  procumbentibus,  foliis 
blongo-ovatis  crenatis  villofs,  verticillis  remotis.  Iron- 
von  with  hairy  trailing  Stalks,  oblong,  oval,  hairy, 
:renated  Leaves,  and  the  Whorls  of  Flowers  far  afun- 
ler.  ■  This  is  the  Sideritis  hirfuta  procumbens.  C.  B.  P. 
133.  Hairy  trailing  Ironwort. 

2.  Sideritis  herbacea  decumbent,  ■  calycibus  fpinofis, 
alio  fuperiore  indivifo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  575.  Declining 
lerbaceous  Ironwort  with  prickly  Empalements,  and 
he  upper  Lip  of  the  Flower  undivided.  This  is  the 
Uderitis  verticillis  fpinofis,  minor  procumbens. .  Mor.  Hifl. 

5.  p.  388.  Smaller  trailing  Ironwort  with  prickly 

Whorls.  ... 

3.  Sideritis  foliis  radicalibus  cblongis  hirfutis,  caule 

dabro  ramofa ,  verticillis  omnibus  remotiffimis ,  calycibus 
rpinofs.  Ironwort  with  oblong,  hairy,  lower  Leaves,  a 
mooth  branching  Stalk,  the  Whorls  far  afunder,  and 
Drickly  Empalements.  ft  his  is  the  Sideritis  Orientals , 
ihlomidis  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  12.  Eaftern  Ironwort  with 

1  Jerufalem  Sage  Leaf.  < .  ■■■  , 

4.  Sideritis  tomentofa 3  foliis  hnecivi-lMccclcitis  fef- 
fdibus,  calycibus  fpinofis.  Woolly  Ironwort  with  narrow 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and 
prickly  Empalements  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Si¬ 
deritis  incana,  ole  a  folio.  Bocc.  Muf.  Hoary  Ironwort 
with  an  Olive  Leaf. 

Sideritis  foliis  lanceolatis  fubdentatis ,  bralieis  cor- 
datis  dent ato- fpinofis,  calycibus  aqualibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
575.  Ironwort  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  flightly  in¬ 
dented,  Heart- fhaped  Bradtea  prickly  indented,  and 
the  Empalements  of  the  Flower  equal.  This  is  the  Si¬ 
deritis  foliis  hirfutis  prof  unde  crenatis.  C.B.  P.  233-  Iron¬ 
wort  with  hairy  Leaves  deeply  crenated. 

6.  Sideritis  fruticoja  tomentofo-lanata ,  foliis  cunei- 
formibus  feffilibus ,  calycibus  inermibus.  Shrubby,  downy, 
woolly  Ironwort,  with  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  unarmed  Empalements.  This 
is  the  Sideritis  Cretica  tomentofa  candidiffma ,  fore  luteo. 
Tourn.  Cor.  12.  The  whiteft  downy  Ironwort  of  Candia. 

■  7.  Sideritis  fruticofd ,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis, 

floribus  fpicatis  terminalibus ,  calycibus  fpinGfs.  Shrubby 
Ironwort  with  Spear-fhaped  entire.  Leaves,  and  ipikec 
Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  having  prickly  Em- 
-palements.  This  is  the  Sideritis  Hifpanica  frutefcens  feu 
lignofior.  Tourn.  Inf.  192.  Shrubby  or  ligneous  Spanifh 

Ironwort.  • 

8.  Sideritis  herbacea,  hifpido-pilofa,  fuliis  fuperiori- 
itis  amplexi caulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  57 5.  Prickly,  hairy, 
herbaceous  Ironwort,  whofe  upper  Leaves  embrace  the 
Stalk,  ft’ his  is  the.  Sideritis  Perfca,  odorata ,  latifhno 
folio  hirfuto ,  fore  ex  luteo  albicante.  Bcerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p. 
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1 71.  Sweet  fmelling  Perfan  Ironwort,  with  a  broad 
hairy  Leaf,  and  a  yellowifh  white  Flower. 

9.  Sideritis  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris  integerrimis * 
braMeis  cordatis  dentato-fpinofs ,  calycibus  aqualibus.  Lin. 

Sp.  Plant.  575.  Ironwort  with  fmooth,  entire,  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  Heart-fnaped,  prickly,  indented  Brac- 
tea,  and  equal  Empalements.  This  is  the  Sideritis  Al- 
pina  hyffopi folia.  C.  B.  P.  233.  Alpine  Ironwort  with  a 
Hyffop  Leaf. 

10.  Sideritis  fruticofa  tomentofa,  foliis  cordatis,  pe- 
dunculis  ante  florefcentiam  nut  antibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  574. 
Shrubby  woolly  Ironwort  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  the  Foot  Stalks  nod  before  they  flower.  This  is 
the  St  achy  s  Canarienfs,  frutefcens,  verbafci  folio.  Tourn. 
Inf.  186.  Shrubby  Bafehorehound  of  the  Canaries , 
with  a 1  Moth  Mullein  Leaf 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France ,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  the  Root  is  perennial,  the.Stalks  are  herbaceous, 
hairy,  and  trail  upon  the  Ground  ;  they  are  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  long,  fending  out  Branches  at  the  Bottom, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  crenated  Leaves 
that  are  hairy  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  furnifhed 
with  Whorls  of  purplifh  Flowers,  thefe  ftand  pretty  far 
afunder.  The  Flowers  appear  in  Summer,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  It  is  a  Plant  of  no  great  Beau¬ 
ty  or  Ufe,  fo  is  feldomkept  in  Gardens. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  with  trailing 
Stalks ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  Spear-fhaped,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  the  whole  Plant  is  hairy,  ft  he 
Flowers  grow  in  whorled  Spikes  at  the  hind  of  the 
Ranches,  they  have  prickly  Empalements  and  are  yel¬ 
low.  It  grows  in  all  the  Southern  Parts  of  Europe , 
and  is  feldom  admited  into  Gardens. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  where 
it  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Tcurnefort.  The  Roots 
of  this  Sort  feldom  continue  longer  than  two  Years  in 
England-,  the  lower  Leaves  are  oblong*  entire,  and 
hairy  the  Stalks  are  fmooth,  hoary,  and  rife  near  four 
Feet  high,  branching  out  into  feveral  long  flender 
Branches,  and  garnifhed  with  hoary  acute-pointed 
Leaves,  and  are  furnifhed  with  whitifft  Flowers  in 
Whorls,  which  are  placed  far  afunder ;  the  Whorh  are 
fmall,  compadt,  and  have  two  very  fhort  Leaves  im¬ 
mediately  under  them,  which  end  with  a  fharp  Spine  ; 
the  Empalements  of  the  Flowers  are  prickly,  and  the 
Flowers  are  fmall.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete-,  this  is  a 
low  fhrubby  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high  and 
are  ligneous,  fending  out  Branches  a  Foot  long,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  an  Inch 
and^a  Half  long,  they  are  downy  and  very  white  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  furnifhed  with  Whorls  of 
whitifh  yellow  Flowers,  having  prickly  Empalements. 
This  Sort  flowers  in  July,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves 
warm,  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  here. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  -,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root ;  the  Stalks  rife 
a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  which  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  Edges  they 
are  an  Inch  long  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  and  have 
fhort  Heart-fhaped  Bradtea  which  are  prickly.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  whorled  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks,- 
they  are  yellow,  and  have  prickly  Empalements  which 
are  equal.  It  flowers  in  July,  and,  if  the  Seafon  proves 
warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  has  a 
fhort  ligneous  Stalk,  from  which  is  fent  out  a  few 
Branched  about  a  Foot  long,  garnifhed  with  thick 
Wedge-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  very  downy  and  white. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  "Whorls  toward  the  End 
of  the  Branches,  they  are  yellow,  and  have  fmooth 
downy  Empalements.  It  flowers  in  July,  but  does  not 

produce  Seeds  in  England.  _ 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
this  has  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  fending  out  feveral  hairy 
Branches  a  Foot  long,  garnifhed  with  hairy  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  one  Inch  long  and  half  an  Inch  broad, 
of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  ft  he  Flowers  grow  irt 
clofe  whorled  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they 
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are  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  and  have  very  prickly  Em- 
palements.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Perfia ;  it  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  Plant  with  us  in  England ,  feldom  continuing  af¬ 
ter  it  has  ripened  Seeds.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are 
oblong,  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  obtufe  Points, 
hairy,  and  have  a  ftrong  Scent  when  rubed.  The  Stalk 
rifes  three  Feet  high,  and  is  covered  with  prickly 
Hairs ;  it  branches  out  toward  the  Top,  and  is  gar- 
nifhed  with  Heart- lhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute 
Points,  whofe  Bafes  embrace  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  large  Whorls  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  the 
Whorls  are  placed  near  each  other,  and  have  two 
Heart-lhaped  pointed  Leaves  under  each.  The  Tube 
of  the  Flower  is  long,  the  Flowers  are  of  a  yellowifh 
white,  and  the  upper  Lip  has  two  purple  Stripes ;  the 
Empalements  end  in  five  foft  acute  Points.  It  flowers 
in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  of 
Valentin ;  this  has  a  fhort  ligneous  Stalk,  fending  out 
Branches  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  garniflied  with  nar¬ 
row  fmooth  Leaves  an  Inch  long,  of  a  ftrong  Scent 
when  bruifed.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in 
large  fpiked  Whorls  at  the  End  of  the  Branches.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Canary  IJlands , 
but  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 
It  rifes  with  a  foft  fhrubby  Stalk  five  or  fix  Feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  ligneous  Branches  which  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  foft  Down,  and  are  garniflied  with  Heart- 
flhaped  Leaves,  having  long  Foot  Stalks.  Thefe  differ 
greatly  in  Size,  according  to  the  Age  and  Vigour  of  the 
Plants ;  for  in  young  Plants  they  are  often  five  or  fix 
Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad  near  their  Bafe  ; 
but  in  older  Plants  they  are  not  more  than  half  that 
Size  ;  they  are  very  woolly,  efpecially  on  their  under 
Side,  which  is  white,  but  their  upper  Surface  is  of  a 
dark  yellowifh  green.  The  Flowers  grow  in  thick 
whorled  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of 
a  dirty  white,  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and 
appear  early  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft , 
but  the  Plants  frequently  produce  Flowers  again  in 
Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  'I  he  five  Sorts  firft  mention¬ 
ed,  and  alfo  the  eighth  and  ninth,  are  hardy  enough  to 
thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England :  They  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  fown  in  Autumn,  will  fuc- 
ceed  better  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Spring.  The 
Seeds  may  be  fown  in  fhallow  Drills  upon  a  dry  Spot 
Of  Ground,  and  in  the  Spring  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  part  of  each  Sort  may  be 
drawn  out,  and  planted  in  a  Bed  at  about  nine  or  ten 
Inches  Diftance,  this  will  give  thofe  which  are  left  in 
the  Seed  Bed  Room  to  grow.  The  Plants  which  are 
removed  fhould  be  fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  fourth  Sort 
fhould  have  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situation,  but  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  Sorts  fhould  be  planted  in  rich  Ground, 
for  that  will  caufe  them  to  grow  fo  luxuriant  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  that  the  Froft  or  much  Wet  will  deftroy.them  in 
Winter. 

The  annual  Sort  fhould  not  be  removed,  but  the 
Plants  tinned  and  left  in  the  Place  where  they  were  fown, 
keeping  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  Sort  will  ofteh  live  through 
the  Winter  in  the  open  Air,  efpecially  if  their  Seeds  are 
fown  upon  dry  Rubbifh  ;  for  when  either  of  thefe  hap¬ 
pen  to  grow  in  the  Joints  of  old  Walls,  they  will  en¬ 
dure  the  greateft  Cold  of  this  Country,  therefore  their 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  fuch  Places.  The  fixth  Sort 
does  not  produce  good  Seeds  in  England ,  fo  this  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fliping  off  the  Heads,  planting  them  in  a 
fhady  Border  during  the  Spring  or  Summer  Months, 
which  will  readily  take  Root  ;  fome  of  thefe  may  then 
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be  taken  up  and  put  into  Pots,  that  they  may  be  fereen- 
ed  under  a  Frame  in  Winter.  The  other  may  be  ns 
moved  in  Autumn,  and  planted  clofe  to  warm  Walls 
in  Rubbifh,  where  they  will  abide  fome  Years. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  generally  kept  in  Green-houfes  in 
England ,  but  in  moderate  Winters  I  have  had  thefe 
Plants  live  abroad  without  Cover  in  a  warm  dry  Bor¬ 
der  :  However,  ft  they  are  fereened  from  hard  Froft 
under  a  common  Frame,  where  they  may  be  expofed 
to  the  open  Air  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild 
and  protected  from  hard  Frofts,  they  will  thrive  better 
than  with  more  tender  Treatment.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  feldom  fucceed,  or  if  they 
do,  the  Plants  rarely  come  up  the  firft  Year. 

SIDEROXYLUM,  Iron  Wood. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent  and  confifts 
of  one  Leaf  which  is  cut  into  five  Segments.  The  Flower 
is  Bell  fij aped y  and  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim.  It 
has  five  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  ter-  j 
minated  by  Jingle  Summits,  and  a  round  Germen  fupporting  , 
an  Awl-fhaped  Style ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  ' 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  Berry  having  one 
Cell ,  containing  four  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  SeCtion  of 
Linnaeus’ s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plant!  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sideroxylum  w.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  69.  Smooth 
Iron  Wood.  This  is  the  Sideroxylum  primum  f.  dein  co¬ 
ma  Indorum  nomine  data  arbor.  Hort.  Elth.  357.  The 
firft  Iron  Wood,  called  by  the  Indians  Dein  Coria. 

2.  Sideroxylum  foliis  lanceolatis  ex  adverfo  fit  is. 
Iron  Wood  with  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  growing  op- 
pofite. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  they  were  firft  brought  into  the 
Dutch  Gardens,  and  of  late  Years  they  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  feveral  curious  Gardens  in  England ,  where 
they  are  preferved  for  the  Beauty  of  their  ever-green 
Leaves,  for  they  rarely  produce  Flowers  here. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  large  oval  Leaves,  fhaped  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree,  but  fmoother  and 
blunter  at  the  End.  Thefe  are  placed  on  the  Branches 
without  Order,  as  the  Branches  alfo  are  produced.  The 
Stalks  are  fhrubby,  and  rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  Branches,  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
Bark. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  more  upright  and  regular ; 
the  Leaves,  which  are  fmaller,  and  more  pointed  than 
thofe  of  the  firft,  are  placed  oppofite  on  the  Branches, 
and  thefe  continue  green  through  the  Year. 

The  Wood  of  thefe  Trees  being  very  clofe  and  folid, 
has  given  Occafion  for  this  Name  being  applied  to 
them,  it  being  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  Water;  and  the 
Title  of  Iron  Wood  having  been  applied  to  the  Wood, 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Countries  where  it  grows,  has 
occafioned  the  Botanifts  to  conftitute  a  Genus  by  this 
Name.  But  as  the  Characters  of  the  Plants  have  not 
been  fo  well  examined  as  could  be  wifhed,  occafioned 
by  their  not  flowering  in  Europe ,  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  Plants  which  have  been  ranged  under  this  Ge¬ 
nus,  do  not  properly  belong  to  it ;  for  Dr.  Plukenet  has 
figured  a  Plant  under  the  Title  of  Ebenus  Jamaicenfis ,  1 
whofe  Characters  are  very  different  from  thofe  afligned  ‘ 
to  this  Genus :  And  the  Jamaica  Iron  Wood  is  totally 
different  from  both  in  its  Characters,  for  this  has  male  j 
and  female  Flowers  on  different  Trees ;  the  male  Flow¬ 
ers  have  no  Petals,  as  appears  by  dried  Samples  in  my 
Collection. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  fo  can¬ 
not  be  preferved  in  England ,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a 
warm  Stove.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  when 
thefe  can  be  procured  from  Abroad.  Thefe  muft  be 
fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  good  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  in  order  to  get  the 
Plants  forward  early  in  the  Seafon.  When  the  Plants 
are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a  fe- 
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arate  {mail  Pot  filled  with  good  Earth,  and  plunged 
ito  a  frefh  hot  Bed.  In  the  Winter  they  mult  be 
ilun^ed  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  treated  in 
he  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  feveral  ten- 
er  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries.  As  the  Plants  ob- 
ain  Strength,  they  may  be  treated  more  hardily,  by 
(lacing  them  in  the  dry  Stove  in  the  Winter,  and  giv- 
ncr  them  a  greater  Share  of  free  Air  in  Summer  •,  but 
hey  muft  not  be  placed  abroad,  for  they  are  too  ten- 
ler  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  the  Summer  Seafon  in 
England. 

I  have  propagated  them  by  Layers,  but  thefe  were 
wo  Years  before  they  had  made  good  Roots  5  and 
bmetimes  they  will  take  from  Curings,  but  this  is 
i  very  uncertain  Method  of  propagating  them  •,  nor 
jo  the  Plants  fo  raifed  ever  grow  fo  vigoroufly  as 
hofe  which  come  from  Seeds  •,  fo  that  when  thofe 
:an  be  procured,  it  is  the  belt  Method  to  propagate 
hem. 

SIGESBECKIA.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  873. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  proper  Involucrum  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five 
linear ,  taper ,  obtufe  Leaves,  which  open  beyond  the  Petal, 
and  is  permanent,  The  common  Cover  is  five  leaved ,  Sit¬ 
ing  clofe  -,  it  has  five  Angles -,  the  Leaves  are  oval,  con¬ 
cave,  equal,  and  difpofed  in  feveral  Series -,  it  is  perma¬ 
nent,  and  between  each  Leaf  is  contained  a  Floret.  The 
Flower  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  in  the  Bijk, 
and  the  Border  or  Ray  is  made  up  of  female  half  Florets , 
which  are  Tongue-fhaped.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are 
Funnel- (leaped,  and  cut  in  five  Parts  at  the  Brim  -,  thefe 
have  five  JJoort  Stamina ,  with  tubulous  Summits  joined  to¬ 
gether,  and  an  oblong  incurved  Germen  as  large  as  the  Em¬ 
palement,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  four- 
cornered  blunt  Seed  -,  the  female  half  Florets  have  a  fhort, 
broad ,  Tongue-fhaped  Petal,  indented  in  three  Parts-,  thefe 
have  a  Germen ,  Style,  and  Stigma,  like  the  hermaphrodite 
Florets,  but  have  no  Stamina ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmgle 
Seeds  like  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female 
Florets  which  are  both  fruitful ,  and  have  their  Parts  of 

Generation  connected  together. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 
Sigesbeckia.  Li  a.  Hort.  Cliff.  Sigejbeckia.  We 
have  no  Englifh  Name  for  this  Plant  •,  this  here  men¬ 
tioned  was  applied  to  it  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  in  Honour  ot 
Dr.  Sigejbeck ,  who  wasProfeffor  of  Botany  at  Peterjburgh. 

This  Plant  is  annual,  perifhing  at  the  Approach  of 
Winter.  The  Seeds  of  it  were  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Jndies,  where  it  is  a  troublefome  Weed;  but  in  England 
it  will  not  produce  ripe  Seeds,  unlefs  the  Plants  are 
raifed  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  brought  forward  in  the  Spring-, 
then  they  may  be  planted  out  in  warm  Borders  the  Be- 
gining  of  fune,  and  if  they  are  lupplied  with  W  ater  in 
dry  Weather,  they  will  grow  near  four  Feet  high,  and 
fend  out  many  Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots,  which  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  fo  make,  no  great  Appearance ; 
therefore  it  is  only  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe 
Perions,  who  are  curious  in  the  Study  of  Plants. 

SILAUM.  See  Peucedanum. 

SILENE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  503.  Vifeago.  Bill.  FLort. 
Elth.  309.  Lychnis.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  FI.  333.  Tab <  175. 
Vifcous  Campion,  or  Lychnis. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf , 
which  is  indented  at  the  Top  in  five  Parts.  It  has  five 
plain  obtufe  Petals  indented  at  their  Points ,  whofe  Tails 
are  narrow,  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  and  a  Fleet  a  - 
rium  compounded  of  two  fmall  Indentures  in  the  Feck 
of  each  Petal,  conflituting  a  Crown  to  the  Chaps  and 
ten  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  infer  ted  alternately  to  the  Tail  of 
the  Petals  above  each  other,  terminated  by  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits.  In  the  Center  is  Jituated  a  cylindrical  Germen ,  fup- 
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porting  three  Styles  which  are  longer  than  the  Stamina, 
crowned  by  Stigmas  that  are  reflexed  againfi  the  Sun.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  clofe  cylindrical  Capfule  with 
three  Cells,  opening  at  the  Top  five  Ways ,  inclofing  many 
Kidney -Jhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedtiort 
of  Linnaeus’s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  three  Styles.  Tourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  eighth  Clafs, 
which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  Clove  Gillifiower  Flower , 
whofe  Point al  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Silene  pet  alls  integerrimis  fubrotundis,  fruClibuS 
ereblis  alternis.  Hort.  Cliff.  171.  Silene  with  entire 
roundiftt  Petals  to  the  Flower,  and  eredt  Fruit  alter¬ 
nate.  This  is  the  Lychnis  hirfuta,  J lore  eleganter  varie- 
gato.  Raii  Hift.  997.  Hairy  Campion  with  an  elegant 
variegated  Flower,  commonly  called  Dwarf  Lychnis. 

2.  Silene  floribus  fpicatis  alternis  fecundis  feffilibus , 
petalis  bifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  416.  Silene  with  Spikes  of 
Flowers  fiting  clofe  and  turned  all  one  Way,  and  the  Pe¬ 
tals  bifid.  This  is  the  Vifeago  hirta  no  Cl  flora,  floribus  obfo- 
letis  fpicatis.  Dillen.  Hort.  Elth.  420.  Night  flowering, 
hairy,  vifcous  Campion,  with  worn-out  Flowers  in  Spikes. 

3.  Silene  petalis  bifidis,  floribus  later alibus  fecundis 
cernuis,  caule  recurvato.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  4*7-  Silene  with 
bifid  Petals,  nodding  Flowers  growing  from  the  Side 
of  the  Stalks  all  turned  to  one  Side,  and  a  recurved 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Lychnis  montana,  vifeofa,  alba ,  la- 
ti folia.  C.  B.  P.  205.  Broad-leaved,  white,  vifcous. 
Mountain  Campion. 

4.  Silene  petalis  bifidis ,  caule  fruticofo,  foliis  lato 
lanceolatis ,  panicula  trichotoma.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  417.  Si¬ 
lene  with  bifid  Petals,  a  Ihrubby  Stalk,  broad  Spear- 
fliaped  Leaves,  and  Panicles  divided  in  Threes.  This 
is  the  Lychnis  frutefeens,  myrtifolia ,  behen  albo  fmilis. 

C.  B.  P.  205.  Shrubby  Campion  with  a  Myrtle  Leaf, 
like  the  white  Behen. 

5.  Silene  foliis  radio  alibus  cochlear  if  omnibus  obtufeffi- 
mis,  caule  fubverticillato.  Lin.  Spt  Plant.  418.  Silene 
with  the  blunteft,  Spoon-fhaped,  lower  Leaves,  and 
thofe  upon  the  Stalks  almoll:  in  Whorls.  This  is  the 
Lychnis  ocymafli  facie,  j, lore  viridi.  Herm.  Par.  199. 
Campion  with  the  Appearance  of  Ocymaftrum,  and  a 
green  Flower. 

6.  Silene  calycibus  frublus  globofis  acuminatis  firiti 
triginta,  foliis  glabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  i  1  o.  Silene  with  glo¬ 
bular  acute-pointed  Capfules  to  the  Fruit,  having  thirty 
Stripes,  and  fmooth  Leaves.  This  is. the  Lychnis  fyl- 
veftris,  laiifoha ,  cahcuhs  turgidis  ftriatis .  C.  B.  P .  20^. 
Broad-leaved  wild  Campion,  with  a  turgid  ftriped 
Empalement. 

7.  Silene  calycibus  frublus  pendulis  infiatis ,  angu - 
lis  decern  fcabris.  Hort.  Upfal .  109.  Silene  with  pendu¬ 
lous  fwollen  Empalements  to  the  Fruit,  with  ten  rough 
Angles.  This  is  the  Lychnis  fupina ,  Sicula,  calyce  am- 
plffimo  ftriato.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  337.  Low  Sicilian 
Campion,  with  a  large  ftriped  Empalement. 

8.  Silene  calycibus  decern  angularibus ,  dentibus  tubum 
aquantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  419.  Silene  with  Empale¬ 
ments  having  ten  Angles,  and  the  Indentures  as  long 
as  the  Tube.  This  is  the  Lychnis  noFtiflora.  C.  B.  P  <■ 
205.  Night  flowering  Campion. 

9.  Silene  calycibus  frulius  pyramidatis  ftriatis,  cauli- 
bus  hirfutis,  foliis  acuminatis  glabris.  Silene  with  pyra¬ 
midal  ftriped  Empalements  to  the  Fruit,  a  hairy  Stalk, 
and  fmooth  acute-pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lychnis 
Orientalis,  calyce  pyramidato ftriato  longijfimo.  Tourn.  Cor. 
24.  Eaftern  Campion,  with  a  very  long  pyramidal 
ftriped  Empalement. 

iO;  Silene  calycibus  conicis  ftriis  hirfutis,  frubtibus 
erebtioribus,  caule  ereblo  hirfuto,  foliis  nervofis.  Silene 
with  conical  Empalements  having  hairy  Stripes,  eredl 
Fruit,  a  hairy  upright  Stalk,  and  veined  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Lychnis  Orientalis ,  longifolia  nervofa,  fioi  s  piapu- 
rafeente .  Tourn .  Cor.  24.  Eallern  Campion  with  a  long 
veined  Leaf  and  a  purplifli  Flower. 

11.  Silene  petalis  bifidis,  cau^e  dicfoo.omo,  fiombus 
axillaribus  feftilibus,  foliis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  4201 
Silene  with  bifid  Petals,  a  Stalk  divided  by  Pairs,  Flow¬ 
ers 
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ci'S  fiting  clofe  to  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  fmooth 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Lychnis  fylveftris ,  vifcofa ,  rubra 
altera.  C.  B.  P.  205.  Wild  vifcous  Campion  with  a  red 
Flower. 

12.  Silene  fioribus  fafciculatis  fafiigiatis,  foliis  fupe- 
rioribus  cordatis  glabris.  Hort.  Upfal.  no.  Silene  with 
Flowers  gathered  into  Bunches,  whofe  upper  Leaves 
are  fmooth  and  Heart-fhaped.  This  is  the  Lychnis  'vif¬ 
cofa  purpurea ,  latifolia  Uvis.  C.  B.  P.  205.  Purple  vif¬ 
cous  Campion  with  a  broad  fmooth  Leaf,  commonly 
called  Lobe? s  Catchfly. 

13.  Silene  foliis  radicalibus  obtufis,  caulinis  lanceola- 
tis  oppofitis ,  fioribus  axillaribus  ereblis ,  pedunculis  fubtri- 
fioris.  Silene  with  obtufe  lower  Leaves,  thofe  upon  the 
Stalks  Spear-fhaped  and  oppofite,  ereft  Flowers  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks,  and  Foot  Stalks  for  the  moft 
part  with  three  Flowers.  This  is  the  Lychnis  facie  au¬ 
ricula  urfi.  C.  B.  P.  20 6.  Campion  with  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Auricula. 

14.  Silene  caule  foliofo  herbaceo ,  fcliis  lanceclatis 
acutis  glabris ,  calycibus  ereblis.  Hort.  Cliff.  171.  Silene 
with  an  herbaceous  leafy  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped,  acute- 
pointed,  fmooth  Leaves,  and  eredt  Empalements.  This 
-is  the  Lychnis  Orientalis  bupleuri  folio.  T ourn.  Cor.  24. 
Eaftern  Campion  with  a  Hare’s-ear  Leaf. 

^  There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  whofe 
Flowers  have  no  Beauty,  fo  the  Plants  are  never  culti¬ 
vated  but  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety, 
-therefore  I  have  not  enumerated  them,  which  would 
fwell  the  Work  too  much,  fo  I  have  chofen  to  omit 
them. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  by  the  Title 
of  Dwarf  Lychnis.  The  Seeds  of  this  were  formerly 
Town  in  Drills  on  the  Edges  of  Borders,  as  were  feveral 
other  low  annual  Plants,  thefe  being  very  fafhionable 
for  Edgings  of  Borders  at  that  Time  ;  but  as  all  thefe 
were  of  fbort  Duration,  fo  they  foon  were  rejected  for 
this  Purpofe ;  after  which  the  Seeds  were  ufually  fown 
in  Patches  in  the  Borders,  where  they  made  a  better 
Appearance  than  in  the  former  Way  ;  but  in  both  thefe 
Methods  the  Plants  were  generally  left  fo  clofe  as  to 
fpoil  their  Growth,  for  their  Stalks  were  drawn  up  very 
weak,  and  had  not  Room  to  branch  out,  and  their 
Flowers  were  fmall ;  therefore  thofe  who  aredefirous  to 
have  this  Plant  in  Beauty,  fhould  fow  the  Seeds  thin 
upon  a  Border  of  light  Earth  in  Autumn,  and  in  the 
Spring  the  Plants  fhould  be  thined  to  the  Diftance  of 
four  Inches,  and  keep  them  afterward  'clean  from 
Weeds.  When  they  are  fo  managed,  the  Plants  will 
rife  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  with  hairy  channel¬ 
ed  Stalks,  and  divide  into  many  Branches,  garnifhed 
■  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
hting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  fhort 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  placed  al¬ 
ternately,  and  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  edged 
with  white.  The  autumnal  Plants  will-  flower  in  May 
and  j  une,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  will 
come  a  Month  later. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  alfo  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  from  whence  I  have  received  the 
Seeds.  T  his  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a  low  branching 
Stalk,  which  feldom  riles  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches 
high  •,  the  Stalks  are  fmooth,  the  Leaves  are  very  nar¬ 
row  and  fmooth,  placed  by  Pairs  ;  the  Stalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  Spikes  of  dark  purple  Flowers  Handing  al¬ 
ternate,  whofe  Petals  are  bifid  ;  they  open  in  the  Even¬ 
ing,  but  are  clofely  fhut  in  the  Day.  If  the  Seeds  of  • 
this  Plant  are  Town  in  Autumn  upon  a  warm  Border, 
the  Plants  will  flower  in  May  and  June ,  fo  good  Seeds' 
may  be  obtained  ;  but  when  the  Seeds  are  fown  .  in  the 
Spring,  they  often  fail  ;  and  if  any  of  the  Plants  do 
come  up,  they,  are  generally  fo  late  as' that  their  Seeds 
feldom  ripen  well. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  Alps  ;  the  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  fmooth 
and  Spear-fhaped,  the  Stalk  riles  near  two  Feet  hio-h 
and  is  garnifhed  with  two  narrow  Leaves  placed  oppo- 
f  te  at  each  Joint,  and  immediately  below  them  •,  the 
Stalk  is  very  clammy.  The  Flowers  come  out  on  fhort 
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Foot  Stalks  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  each  FoA 
Stalk  for  the  moft  Part  fuftaining  three  Flowers  with 
long  white  bifid  Petals.  Thefe  appear  in  June,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  This  Plant  rifes  eafily  ftom 
Seeds  if  they  are  fown  in  Autumn,  and  the  onlv  Cu}- 
ture  the  Plants  require,  is  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  allow  them  Room  to  fpread ;  they  love  a 
cool  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  ;  this  has  a 
low  flirubby  Stalk,  which  divides  into  feveral  fhort 
fhrubby  Stalks,  garnifhed  with  broad,  fmooth,  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Flower 
Stalks  rife  about  afoot  high,  and  divide  into  fpread 
mg  Panicles  by  Twos  and  Threes.  •  The  Flowers  are 
oi  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  they  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fmooth  Capfule- 
having  thick  Covers,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which  ri* 
pen  in  Autumn.  This  Sort  rifes  eafily  from  Seeds  as" 
the  former,  or  may  be  propagated  by  Slips,  which  if 
planted  in  a  fhady  Border  will  take  Root  very  freely';  if 
the  Plants  are  planted  in  a  warm  Border  of  dry  Earth 
they  will  live  feveral  Years  and  require  no  Shelter,  but 
in  moift  Ground  they  frequently  rot  in  Winter.  ' 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  ;  this  has 
a  perennial  Root,  the  lower  Leaves  are  roundifh  and 
hollowed  like  a  Spoon,  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  are  ob¬ 
tufe,  and  ftand  fometimes  by  Pairs,  at  others  by  Threes 
or  fours  round  the  Stalks;  they  are  of  a  deep  o-reCn 
fmooth,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  the  Stalks  are 
round,  fmooth,  and  rife  from  two  to  three  Feet  hicrh 
The  Flowers  grow  in  loofeSpikes  at  the  Top,  they  are 
of  a  green  Colour  and  appear  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Auguft  ^  This  rifes  eafily  from  Seeds  fown  in 
Autumn,  and  if  the  Plants  have  a  dry  Soil,  they  will 
continue  feveral  Years,  and  require  no  other  Culture 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  among  Corn  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It  is  an  annual  Plant  with 
an  upright  branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  hicrh 
having  fwelling  vifcous  Joints,  and  garnifhed  with  nar- 
iw,  acute- pointed,  fmooth  Leaves,  near  three  Inches 
ng,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  they  are  fmall  and 
red  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  globular  Capfules  endino- 
in  acute  Points,  whofe  Empalements  are  flriped.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  The 
Seeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  and  in  the 
Spring  the  Plants  fhould  be  thined  and  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require. 

T  he  feventh  S01 1  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Crete ; 
this  is  an  annual  Plant,  from  whofe  Root  comes  out 
feveral  branching  Stalks  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  W, 
which  tiail  upon  the  Ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The 
Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk, 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  large°and  of  a  bright 
led  Colour,  reiembling  thofe  of 'the  common  wild  red 
Campion.  Thefe  appear  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded 
bylaige  Capfules  included  in  inflated  Empalements, 
having  ten  lough  Angles,  containing  many  large 
roundifh  Seeds,  whofe  Weight  caufes  the  Capfules  to 
hang  dow  nwaid.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  are  permited  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Care,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  more  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  eighth  Soit  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  is  found 
naturally  in  England  growing  among  Corn.  It  rifes 
\/jth  a  thick  clammy  Stalk  eight  or  nine  Inches  hi°h, 
garnifhed  with  fmall  oblong  Leaves  by  Pairs,  whofe 
Bafes  embrace  the-  Stalks ;  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  fuf- 
tains  one  01  two  fmall  red  Flowers,  which  open  only 
in  the  Night.  This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  eai  ly  in  Auguft,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  without  farther  Trouble. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Archipelago  ; 
this  riles  with  a  hairy  Stalk  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
placed  by  Pairs,  which  are  fmooth  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  T  he  Flowers  are  diipofed  loofely  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks,  they  are  red,  and  have  long  pyramidal 
Aliped  Empalements.  The  flowers  appear  1  n  June, 

and 
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,j  the  Seeds  ripen  in  /. luguft .  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort 
e  fown  in  Autumn,  and  the  Plants  afterward  treated 
the  fame  Way  as  the  firft,  they  will  thrive  and 

ower. 

I  he  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
an  annual  Plant,  with  a  ftrong,  eredl,  hairy,  branch- 
1<y  Stalk,  which  rifes  two  Feet  high.  The  Branches 
row  ereft,  as  do  alfo  the  Flowers,  which  are  red,  and 
ave  large  conical  ftriped  Empalements,  whole  Stripes 
re  hairy,  and  of  a  brownilh  Colour.  The  Flowers 
meat*  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft ;  this 
tuft  be  treated  in  the  fame  W ay  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
ranee,  Spain ,  and  Italy  *,  this  is  biennial.  The  Stalk 
;  round,  clammy,  and  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
aving  fwelling  Joints  j  the  Leaves  grow  round  the 
talkfin  Clutters,  they  are  very  narrow  and  fmooth. 
'he  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  fpreading 
.ranches  by  Pairs,  and  are  adorned,  by  red  Flowers 
omino-  out  fingly  from  the  Wings  ot  the  Leaves,  fit- 
m  dole  to  the  Stalks.  Thefe  appear  in  May,  and  are 
leceeded  by  oblong  vifeous  Capfules  filled  with  angu- 
ir  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  July.. 

This  Sort  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if 
jwn  in  Autumn,  will  fucceed  much  better  than  in  the 
prino*.  When  the  Plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  re- 
■jove,  they  fhould  be  tranlplanted  into  a  Bed  of  fiefh 
iarth  at  fix  inches  Diftance,  fliading  them  from  the 
un,  and  watering  them  until  they  have  taken  new 
Loot  •,  after  which  they  mu  ft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds 

II  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
‘laces  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  for  flowering. 
Vhen  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  happen  to  fcatter  upon  a 
Vail,  and  Plants  arife  there,  they  will  continue  much 
anger  than  in  the  Ground. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
iatu  rally  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy ,  but  has 
ieen  many  Years  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens, 
rom  whence  the  Seeds  have  fpread  out  upon  Walls  and 
luildings  fo  far,  as  to  induce  fome  to  believe  it  a  Na¬ 
ive  of  England. 

There  are  three  Varieties  of  this,  which  generally  re¬ 
am  their  Differences  ;  one  has  a  bright  purple  Flower, 
he  other  a  pale  red,  and  the  third  a  white  Flower  ; 
hefe  do  not  differ  in  any  other  Refpect,  fo  cannot  be 
eckoned  as  different  Species. 

The  Stalks  grow  ereft  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  the 
ower  Leaves  are  broad,  oblong,  and  fmooth ;  thole 
)n  the  Stalks  are  Heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Stalks :  The  Stalk  for  more  than  an  Inch  in 
Length  below  each  Joint,  is  fo  glutinous,  that  the 
fmall  Flies  which  light  thereon  are  fattened  and  cannot 
3-et  off  again,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Catch- 
fly.  The'Flowers  grow  in  Bunches  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk,  they  ftand  ere&,  forming  a  Kind  of  Umbel. 
Thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (lender,  ob¬ 
long  Capfules  filled  with  angular  Seeds,  which  ripen 

in  Auguft.  .  „  r  ,  A 

Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  lown  in  Autumn,  101  tnole 

which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  often  fail  *,  and  if  the 
Plants  do  come  up,  they  never  grow  fo  large  or  make 
fo  good  Appearance,  as  the  autumnal  Plants. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  biennial  *,  this  grows  naturally 
in  Sicily  and  Crete  \  the  lower  Leaves  of  this  I  lant  aic 
obtufe,  and  are  gathered  in  circular  Heads  like  fome 
of  the  IToufeleeks,  or  thofe  of  the  Auiicula;  they  aie 
fmooth,  and  of  a  pretty  thick  Confiftence.  The  Stalks 
rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  they  are  very  vifeous,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  Spear- fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite. 
The  Flowers  come  out  upon  fhortPoot  Stalks  mom  the 
Winm,  of  the  Stalks,  each  Foot  Stalk  fuftaining  three 
or  four  greemfh  Flowers  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Capfules  which  fpread  open  at  the  Top,  and  aie  filled 
with  angular  Seeds. 

If  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fown  in  Autumn  upon 
a  warm  Border,  they  will  more  certainly  fucceed  than 
thofe  fown  in  the  Spring.  When  the  Plants  come  up 
and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  on  a  dry 
Soil  and  in  a  warm  Situation,-  wheie  they  will  live 
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through  the  Winter,  and  the  following  Summer  they 
will  flower  and  ripen  their  Seeds,  and  then  decay. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant  % 
this  has  a  perennial  Root  •,  the  lower  Leaves  are  nar¬ 
row,  Spear-fhaped,  and  fmooth  ;  they  are  gathered  irt 
cluttered  Heads,  from  the  Middle  of  which  arifes  an 
eredt  clammy  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed 
with  very  narrow  Leaves.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  j 
their  Foot  Stalks  are  fhort,  and  each  fuftains  two  white 
Flowers  having  long  Tubes,  Handing  eredt;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  clofed  in  the  Day,  and  expand  at  Night.  This 
flowers  in  July ,  but  rarely  produces  ripe  Seeds  in 
England. 

As  the  Seeds  feldom  ripen  here,  fo  it  is  difficult  to 
propagate  it :  The  only  Way  is  to  flip  off  the  Heads  in 
June ,  and  plant  them  under  a  Glafs ;  thefe  will  take 
Root,  if  they  are  fhaded  from  the  Sun  and  duly  watered. 

SILER.  Bod.  Ligufticum.  BoUrn.  Injl.  R.  II.  323. 
Laferpitium.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  3 06.  Sermouniain. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  a  Plant  with  an  umbellate d  Flower.  The  principal 
Umbel  is  compofcd  of  many  [mailer ,  and  thefe  are  compofed 
of  a  great  Number  of  Flowers.  The  Involucrum  of  the 
general  Umbel  is  compofed  of  many  fhort ,  broad ,  obtufe 
Leaves ,  thofe  of  the  particular  Umbels  are  compofed  of 
eight  acute-pointed  Leaves ;  the  principal  Umbel  is  uniform. 
The  Flowers  have  five  Petals ,  whofe  Points  are  inflexed, 
Heart-fhaped ,  and  equal.  B hey  have  five  [lender  Stamina 
the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits ,  and 
an  oblong  Germen  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting 
two  Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  af¬ 
terward  becomes  an  oblong  Fruit  with  eight  narrow  mem¬ 
branaceous  Wings ,  and  is  divided  into  two  Parts ,  contain¬ 
ing  two  oblong  Seeds ,  which  are  half  cylindrical ,  plain ,  on 
one  Side ,  but  have  two  membranaceous  Borders  on  the  other. 

Thefe  Plants  are  by  V ournefort  placed  in  his  Genus 
of  Ligufticum ,  which  is  in  the  fixth  Section  of  his  fe- 
venth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  an  umbellate d 
Flower  difpofed  circularly ,  whofe  Empalement  becomes  two 
large  deeply  furrowed  Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  them 
in  his  Genus  of  Laferpitium ,  which  is  ranged  in  the  fe- 
cond  Sedtion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Siler  foliis  duplicate  pinnatis,  foliolis  ternis  lance- 
clatis  integerrimis  fefjilibus.  Siler  with  doubly  winged 
Leaves,  the  Lobes  by  Threes,  which  are  Spear-fhaped, 
entire,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Siler 
montanurn.  Bod.  Pempt.  310.  Mountain  dYLr,  Sefeli,  or 
Sermountain. 

2.  Siler  foliis  duplicato pinnatis,  foliis  ternis  quinifive, 
lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  umbellis  minoribus.  Siler  with 
doubly  winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  placed  by 
Threes  and  Fives,  are  Spear-fhaped,  entire,  and  the 
Umbels  are  fmaller.  This  is  the  Ligufticum  five  filer 
montanurn  angufiifolium.  C.B.P.  162.  Narrow- leaved 
Sermountain. 

3.  Siler  foliis  duplicato  pinnatis,  foliolis  quinis linear /- 
lanceolatis  integerrimis ,  umbella  maxima.  Siler  with 

I  doubly  winged  Leaves,  the  Lobes  placed  by  Fives, 
which  are  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  entire,  and  the  largeft 
Umbel.  This  is  the  Ligufticum  Pyrenaicum ,  amplijfim? 
tenuique  folio.  Bourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  323.  Pyrenean  Ser¬ 
mountain  with  an  ample  narrow  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  by  the  Direction 
of  the  College  of  Phyficians.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort 
are  the  Semen  Sefeleos  of  the  Shops,  whLh  enters  in 
Compofitions ;  and  the  green  Herb  alfo  is  ufed,  for 
which  fome  of  the  People  who  fupply  the  Shops,  o.  ten 
impofe  on  their  Cuftomers  the  Mountain  Ofier,  which, 
by  tranfiating  Siler  an  Ofier,  may  afford  them  fome 
Pretence. 

This  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  tne  Mountains  jura 
and  Saleva  near  Geneva ,  and  in  many  Parts  of  the  Alps * 
The  Root  is  perennial,  compofed  of  many  thick,  iug- 
ed,  fiefiny  Fibres,  which  ftrike  deep  in  the  Ground. 
The  'Stalks  rife  four  Feet  high,  and  branch  out.  upward 
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into  many  Foot  Stalks,  each  being  terminated  by  a 
large  Umbel  of  white  Flowers.  The  Leaves  Hand 
upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  whofe  Bafes  embrace  the 
Stalks,  and  divide  firft  into  three  fmaller,  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  Foot  Stalk  divides  again  into  three  fmaller,  and 
thefe  are  again  divided  into  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  which 
fuftain  three  Spear-fliaped  entire  Lobes ;  the  middle 
one  which  is  the  largeft,  is  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long, 
and  almoft  one  broad,  the  other  are  lefs ;  they  are 
ftiff,  of  a  gray  Colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalks. 
The  principal  Umbel  of  Flowers,  is  compofed  of  thir¬ 
ty-four  fmall  Umbels;  the  Involucrum  of  the  great 
Umbel  is  compofed  of  ten  Ihort  blunt  Leaves,  which 
are  alternately  larger ;  thefe,  after  the  Flowers  are 
blown,  are  reflexed  back  to  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  par¬ 
ticular  Umbels  have  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpread 
out  from  one  Center  in  Rays,  and  are  nearly  equal,  fo 
that  the  principal  Umbel  is  uniform  ;  the  Involucri  of 
thefe  are  compofed  of  feven  fliort  acute-pointed  Leaves. 
The  Flowers  have  five  ITeart-fhaped  Petals  which  are  a 
little  indexed,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  channeled 
Fruit  having  five  narrow  membranaceous  Borders, 
which  divide  into  two  Seeds,  which  are  plain  on  the 
Sides  which  join,  but  are  channeled  on  the  other.  This 
Plant  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria  and  Bo¬ 
hemia  ;  the  Root  of  this  Sort  is  like  the  former,  the 
Stalks  are  not  fo  thick,  but  grow  nearly  as  tall ;  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  divide  into  three  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  Middle  one  is  again  divided  into  three 
fmaller,  which  divide  into  fmall  Foot  Stalks,  that  for 
the  mofl:  part  fuftain  five  Lobes,  but  there  are  fome 
which  have  but  three.  The  Lobes  are  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad ;  they  are  of  a 
brighter  gray  than  thofe  of  the  other,  and  not  fo  ftiff. 
The  Umbels  are  compofed  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
fmall  Umbels,  which  are  all  of  them  much  lefs  than 
thofe  of  the  former.  The  Plant  flowers,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  other. 

This  Sort  never  alters  to  the  firft,  for  I  have  many 
Years  raifed  both  Sorts  from  Seeds,  and  have  not  ob- 
ferved  either  to  change. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains ;  this  has  a  ftrong  perennial  Root  like  the 
two  former,  the  Stalks  rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  and 
fuftain  very  large  Umbels  of  Flowers.  The  Leaves  are 
very  large,  being  compofed  of  many  Divifions  of  the 
Foot  Stalks,  which  are  again  divided  into  fmaller ; 
thefe  fuftain  five  narrower  Lobes  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  .This  Sort  flowers  in  June>  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Auguji. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
ftiould  be  fown  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on 
a  Border  of  frefh  undunged  Earth  ;  and  in  the  Spring, 
when  the  Flants  will  appear,  they  fhould  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  in  very  dry  Weather 
fhould  be  watered,  which  will  greatly  promote  their 
Growth.  Where  the  Plants  come  up  too  cl'ofe  toge¬ 
ther,  they  fhould  be  thined,  fo  as  to  leave  them  three 
or  four  Inches  apart,  which  will  befufficient  Room  for 
them  the  firft  Seafon ;  and  at  Michaelmas  when  their 
Leaves  decay,  fome  of  the  Plants  may  be  carefully 
taken  up,  fo  as  not  to  cut  or  break  their  Roots,  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  moift  fhady  Border,  about  three 
Feet  afunder,  where  they  may  remain  for  Continuance. 
If  thefe  Plants  thrive  well,  they  will  produce  Seeds  the 
fecond  Seafon,  otherwife  it  will  be  the  third  Summer 
before  they  flower  and  feed ;  after  which  the  Roots  will 
abide  many  Years,  and  greatly  increafe  in  their  Size, 
and  will  produce  Seeds  every  Year. 

The  Culture  which  thefe  Plants  require,  is  only  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds;  and. every  Spring,  juft 
before  the  Plants  put  out  their  Leaves,  to  dig  the 
Ground  between  them  gently,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their 
Roots ;  and  when  their  Flower  Stems  are  advanced,  to 
place  fome  Sticks  down  by  them,  to  which  their  Stems 
flrould  be  fattened  with  Bafs,  to  fupport  them  from 
being  broken  down  by  Winds  ;  for  as  thefe  Stems  rife  to 
the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  fo  when  their  Umbels 
of  Seeds  are  formed,  which  are  generally  pretty  large 
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2nd  heavy,  they  often  occafion  their  Stems  falling  to 
the  Ground,  where  they  are  not  fupported. 

SILIQUA.  See  Ceratonia. 

SILIQUASTRUM.  See  Cercis. 

SILIQUOUS,  is  Plants  whofe  Seeds  are  in  a  FIufL- 
Pod,  or  Shell. 

SILPHIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  882.  Chryfanthemum, 
Mor.  FJiJt.  3.  Baftard  Chryfanthemum. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  oval,  imbri¬ 
cated ,  and  permanent ;  the  Scales  are  oval,  prominent 
and  reflexed  in  the  Middle.  The  Dijk  of  the  Flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  are  tubulous,  of  one 
Leaf  indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Pep.  Thefe  have  five 
floor t  Hair -like  Stamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits 
and  a  flender  taper  Germen  fupporting  a  long  hairy  Style  I 
crowned  by  a  ftngle  Stigma  ;  thefe  are  barren.  The  Rays ■ 
of  the  Flower  are  compofed  of  a  few  female  half  Florets  '! 
which  are  long ,  Spear -fhaped ,  and  for  the  moft  part  have ! 
three  Indentures  at  their  Points  ;  thefer  have  a  Heart- 1 
fhaped  Germen  with  a  Jhort  ftngle  Style ,  having  two  briftly  \ 
Stigmas  of  the  fame  Length.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  ftngle 
Heart -fhaped  Seeds  with  a  membranaceous  Border ,  indent¬ 
ed  at  the  Top ,  each  Point  ending  wit  Ha  Horn  or  T ooth ,  and 
are  feparated  by  linear  Chaff. \  ripening  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus’ s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  their  male  and  female  Paris 
connected ,  and  their  hermaphrodite  Flowers  are  barren ,  but 
the  female  are  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Silphium  foliis  hints,  ternis  qtiaternifve.  Silphittm  j 
with  Leaves  by  Pairs,  Threes  and  Fours  at  a  foinr. 
This  is  the  Chryfanthemum  Virginianum,  foliis  afperis  tri-  • 
bus  vel  qua  ternis  ad  gcnicula  fit  is.  Mor.  FUJI.  3.  p,  24. 
Virginian  Corn  Marygolcl,  with  rough  Leaves  placed 
by  Threes  or  Fours  at  a  Joint. 

2.  Silphium  foliis  indivifls  feffilibus  oppoftis,  inferio- 
ribus  alter nis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  920.  Silphium  with  undi¬ 
vided  Leaves  fet  oppofite  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  whole 
lower  Leaves  are  alternate.  This  is  the  Afierifcus  coro¬ 
nas  folis  folio  &  facie.  Ilort.  Elth.  42.  Afierifcus  with  the 
Leaf  and  Appearance  of  Sunflower. 

3.  Silphium  foliis  oppoftis  petiolatis  fern- alls.  Flo?-.  \ 
Virg.  1 8 1.  Silphium  with  flawed  Leaves  having  Foot 
Stalks  which  grow  oppofite.  This  is  the  Chryfanthemum  '■ 
Marianum  virga;  aurca  Americana  foliis ,  florum  fetalis  1 
tridentatis.  Pluk.  Mant.  4 6.  Maryland  Corn  Marygold, 
with  an  American  golden  Rod  Leaf,  and  the  Petals  of 
the  Flower  indented  in  three  Parts. 

4.  Silphium  foliis  lanceolatis  alter  nis  fcabris ,  obfoletc  : 
ferratis ,  caule fruticefo.  Silphium  with  rough  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  alternate,  which  have  flight  flawed  Edges, 
and  a  flhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Corona  folis  Ameri¬ 
cana  arborefeens ,  flore  parva  luteo ,  femine  alato.  Llouft.  i 
Mff.  Tree  American  Sunflower,  with  a  fmall  yellow  : 
Flower  and  a  winged  Seed. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
North  America  ;  the  Root  is  perennial  and  ligneous,  the  j 
Stalks  are  annual ;  thefe  rife  five  Feet  high  or  more,  in 
good  Land  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  branch 
toward  the  Top.  The  Leaves  are  o-blong,  rough,  and  I 
have  fome  fharp  Teeth  on  their  Edges;  they  are  from  i 
three  to  four  Inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad ;  to¬ 
ward  the  Bottom  of  the  Stalk,  they  ftand  by  Fours  , 
round  it  at  each  Joint ;  higher  up  they  are  by  Threes, 
and  at  the  Top  by  Pairs,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  ' 
Flowers  ftand  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  each  fuf-  1 
taming  one  Flower,  whofe  Empalement  is  compofed  of  f 
three  Orders  of  Leaves  placed  imbricatim,  like  the  t 
Scales  of  Fifh,  the  outer  Order  being  the  fmalleft.  The  i 
Ray  or  Border  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  thirteen  1 
female  half  Florets,  which  are  yellow,  Tongue-ihaped, 
and  indented  in  three  Points  at  the  End.  The  Dilk  or  ) 
Middle  of  the  Flower  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  tu¬ 
bulous  Flowers,  which  are  flightly  cut  into  five  Parts  ' 

at 
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the  Top  ;  thefe  have  five  Stamina  and  a  Style  con- 
■ecled  together,  which  are  longer  than  the  Tube  of  the 
loret.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi ,  and 
hen  the  Autumn  proves  warm,  it  will  produce  ripe 

iX  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  in  the  fame 
Vay  as  is  pradtifed  for  the  perennial  Sunflowers  •,  the 
eft  Time  for  this  is  in  Autumn,  when  their  Stalks  begin 
o  decay,  and  the  Plants  may  afterward  be  treated  in 
ie  fame  Way  as  the  perennial  Sunflower. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  the 
ioot  of  this  is  perennial,  the  Stalk  is  thick,  folid,  and 
„t  with  prickly  Plairs  j  it  rifes  near  three  Feet  high, 
nd  has  many  purple  Spots ;  the  Leaves  on  the  lower 
ku-t  of  the  Stalk  are  placed  alternate,  but  upward  they 
.re  oppofite,  and  fit  dole  to  the  Stalk  •,  they  are  rough, 
'bout  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  near  their  Bale, 
ravin"  a  few  flight  Indentures  on  their  Edges.  1  he 
ipper°Part  of  the  Stalk  divides  into  five  or  fix  fmall 
Branches,  which'  are  terminated  by  yellow  radiated 
"lowers,  like  thofe  of  the  perennial  Sunflower  but 
mailer,  having  generally  nine  female  half  Florets  which 
rompofe  the  Border  or  Ray,  the  other  Parts  are  like 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  It  flowers  i n  Augufi,  but  the 
reeds  do  not  ripen  in  England.  This  Sort  is  propagated 
by  parting  the  Roots  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  former, 
but  as  this  is  not  quite  fo  hardy,  it  fhould  be  planted 
n  a  fheltered  Situation. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  1  arts  or 
North  America  •,  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  whole  Stalks 
rife  near  three  Feet,  and  are  garniflied  with  oblong 
fawed  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs,  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  are  loofely  diipofed  at  the  Topol  the 
Stalks,  they  are  yellow,  and  have  their  hall  florets 
which  compofe  the  Ray,  indented  in  three  Parts  at  the 
End.  This  Plant  flowers  in  Augufi,  but  the  Seeds  do 
not  ripen  here.  It  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Way 
as  the  former,  and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment.  T7rl 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Ur.  vP  il- 

liam  Houjloun,  growing  naturally  at  La  VeraCruz  in 
New  Spain.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  to  the 
Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  fending  out  ligneous 
Branches,  which  are  garniflied  with  Spear-fliaped  Leaves 
placed  alternately  on  every  Part  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are 
four  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Halt  broad  in  the 
Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points;  their  Surface  is  rough, 
and  their  Edges  flightly  fawed.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fome  fingly  on  ilen- 
der  Foot  Stalks,  others  are  by  two  or  three  upon  each 
Foot  Stalk  •,  they  are  unequal  in  Height,  and  have 
'fhort  fcaly  Empalements.  The  Florets  are  fhort  which 
compofe  the  Ray,  and  thofe  of  the  Difk  aie  moie  pro¬ 
minent  than  thole  of  the  other  Sorts.  They  are  of. a 
deep  yellow  Colour,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in 
England. 

This  Sort  is  with  Difficulty  propagated  here,  for  un- 
lefs  the  Seeds  are  procured  from  the  Country  where  the 
Plants  grow  naturally,  they  cannot  be.  obtained  tnat 
Way,  and  the  Cutings  are  not  apt  to  take  Root.  I  he 
only  Method  of  geting  them  to  grow,  is.  to  flip  off  t  re 
young  Shoots  in  July ,  and  plant  them  in  a  1  ot  hike 
with  loft  Loam,  and  plunge  the  Pot  into  a.  gentle  hot 
Bed,  covering  the  Pot  clofely  with  a  Bell  or  Hand 
Glafs,  and  (hade  them  from  the  Sun.  When  the  Cut¬ 
ings  are  rooted,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fepa- 
rate  Pot  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth ;  and  duiing  the 
warm  Months,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in 
a  warm  Situation,  but  in  Winter  they  fhould  be  kept  in 
a  moderate  Stove. 

SINAPIS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  735.  Sinapi.  Lourn.  In  ft. 
R.H.  227.  Lab.  1 12.  [o-iWn,  of  <rimv  becaule 

it  forces  Tears  from  the  Eyes  of  thofe  that  ufe  it  incau- 
tioufly,  makes  the  Nofe  red,  and  the  Eyesiwell.]  Mu- 
flard  •,  in  French ,  Moutarde. 

The  Characters  are,  7 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  comp  of ed  of  four  nar¬ 
row  Leaves  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs ,  which  fprea  open 
and  fall  off.  the  Flower  has  four  roundifh  Petals  ml  orm 
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of  a  Crofs ,  and  four  oval  NeClariums ,  one  on  each  Side  of 
the  fhort  Stamina  and  the  Point al ,  and  one  on  each  Side  of 
the  longer  Stamina  and  the  Empalement.  It  has  fix  Awl- 
fhaped  ere  Si  Stamina ,  two  of  which  are  oppofite  and  as 
long  as  the  Empalement ,  the  other  four  are  longer.  In  the 
Center  is  placed  a  taper  Germen ,  with  a  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Germen ,  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma.  Vhe  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  Pod ,  which  is  very  rough  at 
Bottom ,  having  two  Cells ,  opening  with  two  Valves , 
whofe  intermediate  Partition  is  large ,  compreffed ,  and  al- 
mofi  twice  the  Length  of  the  Valves ,  and  the  Seeds  are 
globular. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifteenth  Oafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  four  long  and  two  foot  ter  Sta¬ 
mina ,  and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  long  1  ods.  Lourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  fourth  Sedlion  of  his  fifth  Clafs, 
which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Crofs  Flower ,  whofe 
Pointal  turns  to  a  Pod  with  two  Cells. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sinapis  filiquis  hifpidis ,  reftro  obliqv.o  longifftm. 
Hort.  Cliff.  338.  Muftard  with  prickly  Pods,  and  a 
very  long  oblique  Beak.  This  is  the  Sinapi  apii  folio. 

C.  B.  P.  06.  Muftard  with  a  Smallage  Leaf,  commonly 

called  white  Muftard.  t 

2.  Sinapis  filiquis  glabris  tetragonis.  Hort.  Cliff.  338. 
Muftard  with  a  fmooth  four-cornered  Pod.  This  is 
the  Sinapi  rapi  folio.  C.  B.  P.  99*  Milliard  with  a  Rape 
Leaf,  or  common  Muftard. 

3.  Sinapis  filiquis  multangulis  torofo-turgidis ,  reftro 
longioribus.  Hort.  Cliff.  338..  Muftard  with  many  angled 
rough  fwelling  Pods,  having  a  longer  Beak.  1  his  is 
th z* Sinapi  arvenfe  pracex ,  fiemine  nigro ,  foliis  integris. 
Lourn.  Infi.  226.  Early  Field  Muftard,  with  a  black 
Seed  and  entire  Leaves. 

4.  Sinapis  filiquis  terelibus  glabris  obtujis.  Muftard 
with  taper,  obtufe,  fmooth  Pods.  1  his  is  the  Sinapi 
Hifpanicum ,  pumilum  album.  clo urn.  Lift.  227*  Low 
white  Spanifh  Muftard. 

r  Sinapis  ramis  fafciculatis,  foliis  fummis  lanceolatis 
integerrimis.  Hort.  Upfal.  191.  Muftard  with  bundled 
Branches,  and  the  upper  L.eaves  Spear- fhaped  and  en¬ 
tire  This  is  the  Sinapi  Indicum  maximum ,  laAuca  folio. 
Par.  Bat.  230.  Grea Indian  Muftard  with  a  Lettuce 

Leaf.  .  .  .......  .j 

6.  Sinapis  foliis  duplicato-pinnatis,  lacinusL.nea.ml/us . 

Hort.  Cliff.  338.  Muftard  with  doubly  winged  Leaves, 
havin"  linear  Segments.  This  is  the  Sinapi  Hifpanicum 
nafiurtii  folio.  Tourn.  Infi.  227.  Spanifh  Muftard  with  a 

Crefs  Leaf.  ,  .  ,  _  _  ,  ... 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  white  Muftard,  which 

is  "enerally  cultivated  as  a  Sallad  Herb  tor  Wintei  and 
Sprino-  Ufe  This  riles  with  a  branched  hairy  Stalk 
two  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  deeply  jaged  on  their 
Edo-es  and  are  rough.  The  Flowers  are  diipofed  m 


loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  Handing  upon 
horizontal  Foot  Stalks ;  they  have  four  yellow  Petals 
placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
hairy  Pods  that  end  with  long,  compreffed,  oblique 
Beaks  *,  the  Pods  generally  contain  four  white  Seeds. 
It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augufi.  . 

The  fecond  Sort  is  the  common  Muftard,  wmch  is 
frequently  found  growing  naturally  in  many  Parts  or 
England ,  but  is  alio  cultivated  in  Fields  for  the  Seed, 
of  which  the  Sauce  called  Muftard  is  made.  I  his  rifes 
with  a  branching  Stalk  four  or  five  Feet  high ;  the 
lower  Leaves  are  large,  rough,  and  very  like  thofe  of 
Turnep,  the  upper  Leaves  are  fmaller  and  left  jageo. 
The  Flowers  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  grow  in,  Ipffied 
Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  have  four 
Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  thefe  are  fucceedec 
by  fmooth  four-cornered  Pods.  It  flowers  and  feeds  at 

the  fame  Time  with  the  former.  ,  . 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  arable  Land,  m 
many  Parts  of  England.  The  Seed  of  this  is  com¬ 
monly  fold  under  the  Title  of  Vurham  Muftard  Seed ; 
of  this  there  are  two  Varieties,  if  not  diftmft  Specres  , 
one  with  cut,  and  the  other  has  entire  Leaves.  he 
Stalks  rife  about  two  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  rough, 
and  in  one  they  are  jaged  like  'Turnep  Leaves,  and  dre 
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others  are  oblong  and  entire.  The  Flowers  are  yellow, 
the  Pods  are  turgid,  angular,  and  have  long  Beaks. 
I  hele  flower  in  April  and  May ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
June. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  fel- 
dom  rifes  more  than  eight  or  nine  Inches  high,  the 
Leaves  are  fmooth  and  much  jaged,  the  Stalk  branches 
toward  the  lop,  and  is  terminated  by  a  Joofe  Spike  o: 
white  Flowers ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth,  taper, 
blunt  Pods,  filled  with  fmall  brown  Seeds.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

Fhe  filth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  are  frequently  brought  to  England .  This 
I  lant  is  ufed  as  a  boiled  Sallad  by  the  Chineje ,  where  it 
may  prove  acceptable  to  thole  who  have  not  better 
Herbs  for  that  Purpofe,  but  in  England  it  is  not  re¬ 
garded.  The  Stalks  of  this  rile  three  Feet  high,  and 
toward  the  Bottom  are  garnifhed  with  broad,  fmooth, 
jaged  Leaves,  but  thofe  at  the  Top  are  entire.  The 
Flowers  are  yellow  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  the 
Pods  are  fmooth  and  turgid.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  firft  Sort  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Gardens,  for  a 
Sallad  Herb  in  the  Winter  Seafon.  The  Seeds  of  this 
are  commonly  fown  very  thick  in  Drills,  either  upon  a 
warm  Border,  or  in  very  cold  Weather  upon  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  with  Creffes  and  other  fmall  Sallad  Herbs, 
which  are  commonly  fit  for  Ufe  in  ten  Days  or  a  Fort¬ 
night  from  the  Fime  of  fowing  ;  for  if  they  are  large 
and  have  rough  Leaves,  they  are  too  ftrong  to  put  into 
Sallads.  In  order  to  fave  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant,  a 
Spot  of  Ground  muft  be  fown  with  it  in  the  Spring, 
and  when  the  Plants  have  four  Leaves,  the  Ground 
Ihould  be  hoed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  for  Turneps, 
to  cut  down  the  Weeds,  and  thin  the  Plants  where  they 
are  too  clofe ;  this  fhould  be  done  in  dry  Weather,  for 
then  the  Weeds  will  foon  die  after  they  are  cut.  If 
this  is  well  performed,  the  Ground  will  remain  clean 
for  a  Month,  by  which  Time  young  Weeds  will  fprino- 
up  again ;  therefore  the  Ground  fhould  be  again  hoed 
over,  and  the  Plants  now  left  about  eight  or  nine  Inches 
afunder,  will  be  fufficient  Room  for  this  Sort  to  grow; 
if  this  is  well  performed  in  dry  Weather,  the  Ground’ 
will  remain  clean  till  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  As  foon  as 
the  Pods  change  brown,  the  Plants  fhould  be  cut  off 
and  fpread  upon  Cloths  two  or  three  Days  to  drv,  and 
then  threfhed  out  for  Ufe.  J 

The  fecond  Sort  is  cultivated  only  for  the  Seeds  •,  thefe 
Ihould  be  fown  in  the  fame  Way  as  thofe  of  the  firft, 

an-nr^fle  ^danl:s  treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  with  this 
Difference  of  allowing  the  Plants,  twice  as  much  Room 
becaufe  they  grow  much  larger,  fo  thefe  fhould  be  hoed 
out  to  the  Diftance  of  eighteen  Inches ;  and  as  the 
Seeds  will  not  ripen  fo  foon  as  the  other,  fo  the  Ground 
may  require  to  be  hoed  three  Times  over,  but  that 
may  be  eafily  feen  by  the  Growth  of  the  Weeds. 

1  he  Seeds  of  thefe  two  firft  Species  are  ordered  for 
medicinal  Ufe. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  pretty  common  Weed  on  arable 
Lands,  in  moft  Parts  of  England ;  this  comes  up  early 
in  the  Spring  amongft  the  Corn,  fo  flowers  and  feeds  in 
May ;  therefore  where  it  is  not  weeded  out,  the  Seeds 
wd1  fcatter  long  before  the  Corn  is  ripe,  and  the 
Ground  will  be  flocked  with  the  Weed. 

The  other  three  Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Variety,  but  are  never  cultivated  for  Ufe  • 
thefe  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  two  firft 
Species. 

SINAPISTRUM.  See  Cleome. 

SISARUM.  See  Sium.  / 

7JISPN.  Lin‘  Ge”'P1“nt'  3 1 1.  Sii  fpecies.  Fourn. 
B?rleR‘ H‘  308 '  Baftard  Stone  Parfley;  in  French , 

The  Chambers  are. 

It  has  an  umbellated  Flower-,  the  general  Umbel  is  com- 

pofed  of  Jix  thin  Rays  or  fmall  Umbels ,  which  are  unequal , 
s  are  alf°  * h  fmaller,  which  have  ten .  Fhe  Inuohicri  of 
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hath  are  Jour-leaved  and  unequal-,  the  Empalement  of  tC 
Blower  is  fcarce  difcermble.  Fhe  outer  Petals  of  the 
neral  Umbel  are  uniform ;  the  Flowers  have  five  equal  P  > 
tals  which  are  Spear-Jhaped  and  infiexed.  Fhey  have  five 
hair-like  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated  fo 
Jingle  Summits.  Fhe  oval  Germen  is  fituated  under  the 
blower,  fupporting  two  reflexed  Styles  crowned  by  obtufe 
Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  freaked 
Fruit  dividing  in  two  Parts ,  each  containing  one  'oval 
freaked  Seed ,  convex  on  one  Side  and  plain  on  the  other 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion 
of  Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Si  son  foliis  pinnatis,  umbellis  ereblis.  Prod.  Leyd 
105.  Sifon  with  winged  Leaves  and  eredt  Umbels.  This 
is  the  Sium-  aromaticum,  fifon  ojficinarum.  Fourn  Inti 
308.  Baftard  Stone  Parfley,  or  fpurious  Amomum.  J  ’ 

2.  Sis  on  foliis  pinnatis ,  umbellis  cernuis.  Prod.  Leyd 

105.  Sifon  with  winged  Leaves  and  noding  Umbels’ 
This  is  the  Sium  arvenfe ,  five  fegetum.  Fourn.  Inft.  208* 
Honewort,  or  Corn  Parfley.  J  ' 

3.  Sison  foliis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  99.  Sifon  with 
trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Myrrhis  Canadenfis  trilo 

bata.  Mor.  FLift.  3.  p.  301.  Canada  Myrrh  with  trilo¬ 
bate  Leaves. 

4.  Sison  foh oils  verticillatis  capillar ibus.  Lin  Sp 

Plant  253  Sifon  with  Hair-like  fmall  Leaves  id 
VV  horls.  This  is  the  Carat  foliis  tenuiffimis  afphodeli  ra- 
dice.  Fourn.  Lift.  30 6.  Narrow-leaved  Carraway  with 
an  Afphodel  Root.  1 

Ttn  “  gr0WS  on  the  Side  of  Ditches,  and 
moift  fliady  panics,  in  many  Parts  of  England •  it  is  a 

biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are 

npe  The  Root  is  taper,  tuning  deep  into  the  Ground- 

the  lower  Leaves  are  winged,  they  are  compofed  of  four 
Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  thefe  are  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  regu¬ 
larly  indented  on  both  Sides,  and  the  Indentures  are 
flawed;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  an  aroma- 
tick  Odour.  The  Stalks  rife  three  Feet  high,  and 
branch  out  on  every  Side ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  of  tne  fame  Form  with  thofe  below,  but  fmaller- 

at  !he  nd  °l  ,the  B™chS’  the  FIowers  are  produced 
m  imall  Umbels.  1  he  Flowers  are  white,  they  appear 

in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  firiated  Seeds  of  i  hot 

p  eafant  aromatick  Smell  and  Taile,  which  ripen  in 

This  Plant  is  found  growing  fo  plentifully  wild,  as 
that  it  is  rarely  kept  in  Gardens  ;  but  whoever  is  will- 
mg  to  propagate  it,  ihould  fow  the  Seeds  in  Autumn, 
in  a  moift  fhady  Spot  of  Ground,  where  the  Plants  will 
come  up,  and  require  no  farther  Care,  than  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds;  and  if  the  Seeds  are  permited 
to  fcaiter,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  Care.  The 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  is  put  into  Venice  Treacle,  for  a  Suc- 
cedanum  to  the  true  Amomum. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  among  Corn  on 
moift  Land,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  This  is  alfo 
a  biennial  Plant,  which  decays  foon  after  the  Seeds  are 
npe  ;  it  rifes  with  an  uprigh/ Stalk  about  a  Foot  higt 
which  rarely  divides  into  Branches ;  the  Leaves  ft?nd 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  winged,  but 
the  Lobes  are  fmaller  and  finer  cut  than  thole  of  the 
foimer  ;  the  Umbels  of  blowers  are  more  compadt,  and 
nod  on  one  Side.  It  flowers  and  feeds  about  the  fame 

lime  as  the  former,  and  the  Plant  may  be  cultivated 
in  the  fame  Way. 

.  Thrc  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  but 
is  preferved  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  Botany  in  their 
Gardens.  This  has  a  perennial  Root ;  the  Stalk  rifes 
a  I  oot  and  a  Half  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  trifoliate 
Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  faw¬ 
ed  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  about  three  Inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  Half  broad  ;  their  Foot  Stalks  are  fet 
with  briftly  Hairs,  and  their  Bale  inclofed  by  a  mem¬ 
branaceous  Sheath  which  half  embraces  the  Stalk.  The 
flowers  are  in  Umbels  which  terminate  the  .Stalks, 
and  there  are  fmall  ones  which  come  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk;  they  are  very  irregular  in  their  Form.  - 
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'he  Flowers  are  white,  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fuc- 
eeded  by  oblong  ftreaked  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
iuguf.  -  ■' '  1 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  oh  the  Alps  and 
ipennineS\  this  riles  with  a  fwelling  jointed  Stalk, 
tear  two  Feet  high,  which  is  garnilhed  with  very  fine 
lender  Leaves,  Handing  in  Whorls,  like  thofe  of  the 
Water  Milfoil  ■;  it  branches  out  toward  the  Top,  each 
branch  being  terminated  by  a  pretty  large  Umbel  of 
-lowers,  which  are  purplifh  on  their  Outfide,  but 
vhite  within  thefe  appear  the  latter  End  of  May , 
:nd  the  Seeds  ripen  the  End  of  July.  The  Roots  of 
his  Plant  are  compofed  of  thick  fielhy  Knots  fome- 
vhat  like  thofe  of  the  Kings  Spear. 

Thefe  two  laft  mentioned  Sorts  may  be  cultivated 
jy  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe 
vhich  are  fown  in  the  Spring  feldom  grow  the  firft  Year. 
The  Plants  require  no  other  Culture  than  to  thin  them 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds  ;  they  both  delight  in  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady 
Situation,  where  the  Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years. 

SISYMBRIUM.  Tourn.  Irtjl.  R.  H.  225.  'Tab .  109. 
Un.  Gen  Plant.  728.  Water  Crefies. 

•The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fpreading  Empalement  compofed  of 
four  linear ,  Spear-fhaped ,  coloured  Leaves ,  which  fall  off ; 

't  has  four  oblong  fpreading  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a 
Infs,  and  fix  Stamina ,  four  of  which  are  longer  than  the 
Empalement,  the  other  two ,  which  are  eppofite ,  are 
horter ,  and  terminated  by  fingle  Summits  •,  it  has  an  ob¬ 
long  fender  Gernien,  with  fcarce  any  Style ,  crowned  by  an 
ibtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  taper  ■ 
iblong  incurved  Pod ,  having  two  Cells ,  opening  with  two 
Valves  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  intermediate  Partition , 
and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
af  Tournefort’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Crofs  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Pod  with 
two  Cells.  Dr.  Lin n<eus  places  it  in  the  lecond  Section 
if  his  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  long  and  two  Jhorter  Stamina , 
and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  Pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sisymbrium  filiquis  declinatis,  foliis  pinnatis,  fo- 
liolis  fubcordatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  336.  Sijymbrium  with  de¬ 
clining  Pods,  and  winged  Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are 
almoft  Heart-fhaped.  This  is  the  Naflurtium  aquati- 
:um  fupinum.  C.  B.  P.  104.  Water  Crefs. 

2.  Sisymbrium  filiquis  declinatis,  foliis  pinnatis ,  fo- 
liolis  lanceolatis  f err  at  is.  Hort.  Cliff.  336.  Sijymbrium 
with  declining  Pods,  and  winged  Leaves  having  Spear- 
fhaped  fawed  Lobes.  This  is  the  Eruca  palujtris ,  na- 
fturtii  folio,  filiqua  oblonga.  C.  B.  P.  98.  Marfh  Rocket 
with  a  Crefs  Leaf,  and  a  long  Pod. 

3.  Sisymbrium  filiquis  declinatis ,  oblongo-ovatis ,  fo¬ 
liis  pinnatifidis  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  657.  Sifymbrium 
with  oblong,  oval,  declining  Pods,  and  Wing-pointed 
fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Raphanus  aquaticus ,  foliis 
in  profundas  lacinias  divifis.  C.  B.  P.  9 7*  Water  Radifh 
with  Leaves  deeply  cut. 

4.  Sisymbrium  foliis  fimplicibus  dent  at  is  ferratis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  336.  Sifymbrium  with  fingle  indented  fawed 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Raphanus  aquaticus  alter.  C.  B.  P. 
97.  Another  Water  Radifh. 

-  5.  Sisymbrium  filiquis  axillaribus  feffilibus  fubulatis 
aggregatis,  foliis  repando-dentatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  1 9 3 ■ 
jymbrium  with  Awl-fhaped  Pods  in  Clufters  fiting  clofe 
to  the  Stalks,  and  indented  Leaves  which  turn  back¬ 
ward.  This  is  the  Eryfimum  polyceration  vel  cornicula- 
lum.  C.  B.  P.  101.  Many-poded  or  horned  Hedge 
Muftard. 

6.  Sisymbrium  petalis  calyce  minoribus,  foliis  decom- 
pofiito- pinnatis.  Flor .  Suec.  Sijymbrium  with  Petals  fmalier 
than  the  Empalement,  and  decompounded  winged 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Eryfimum  fophia;  didlum.  Raii 
lyn.  Ed.  3.  p.  298.  Hedge  Muftard,  called  Sophia  or 
Elixweed. 

7.  Sis ymbrium  foliis  pinnato-hqflatis  flaccidis,  folio- 
lis  Jublineanbus  integer  7'hnis ,  pcdunculis  laxis.  Hort.  Upfal. 
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1 93.  Sifymbrium  with  Spear,  Wing- pointed,  fliCcrd 
Leaves  having  linear  entire  Lobes  with  locle  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Rapifirum  Italicum  filiquis  longiffunis. 

C.  B.  P.  95.  Italian  Charlock  with  very  long  Pods. 

8.  Sisymbrium  foliis  pinnate -ha fiatis  dentaiis,  filiquis 
eredlis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plajit.  659.  Sifymbrium  with  Spear- 
fhaped,  winged,  indented  Leaves,  and  erect  Pods. 
This  is  the  Eryfimum  latifolium,  majus  glabrum.  C.  B.  P. 

13 1.  Smooth,  greater,  broad-leaved  Hedge  Muftard. 

9.  Sisymbrium  foliis  lanceolatis  dentato-ferratis  cau- 
linis.  Hort.  Cliff.  337.  Sifymbrium  with  Spear-fhaped, 
winged,  indented  Leaves  on  the  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Hefperis  lutea,  filiquis  Jlridliffimis.  Tou7~n.Inf.2xt.  Yel¬ 
low  Rocket  with  doled  Pods. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Water  Crefs,  which 
grows  naturally  in  Ditches  and  Rills  of  Water  in  moft 
Parts  of  England.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  great  Number  of  long  Fibres,  which  faften 
themfelves  to  the  Mud  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Ditches, 
from  which  arife  feveral  Stalks  garmfhed  with  winged 
Leaves,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  Pair  of  Lobes,  which 
are  roundifh  and  almoft  Fleart-fhaped,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  •,  thefe  Hand  almoft  alternate  along  the 
Mid-rib.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  i 
they  are  hollow,  channeled,  and  divide  at  the  Top  into 
two  or  three  Branches,  which  are  terminated  by  Icofe 
Spikes  of  fmall  white  Flowers,  compofed  of  four  Petals 
placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs ;  thefe  appear  the  Begining 
of  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods  filled  with 
fmall  brown  Seeds  which  ripen  in  July. 

This  Plant  has  of  late  Years  been  generally  ufed  as 
Sallad  Herbs  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  and  is  by 
many  prefered  to  all  other  Sorts  of  Sallads  for  the 
agreeable  warm  bitter  Tafte,  and,  being  accounted  an 
excellent  Remedy  for  the  Scurvy,  and  to  cleanle  the 
Blood,  as  alfo  a  good  Diuretick,  it  has  greatly  obtained 
a  Preference  to  moft  other  Herbs  for  Winter  and  Spring 
Ufe  with  moft  People.  This  is  generally  gathered  in 
the  Ditches,  and  in  other  Handing  Waters  near  London , 
to  fupply  the  Markets,  but  whoever  has  a  Mind  to 
cultivate  it  may  eafily  do  it,  by  taking  fome  of  the 
Plants  from  the  Places  of  their  natural  Growth,  early 
in  the  Spring,  being  careful  to  preferve  their  Roots  as 
entire  as  poffible,  and  plant  them  into  Mud,  and  then 
let  the  Water  in  upon  them  by  Degrees.  When  they 
have  taken  Root,  they  will  foon  fiourilh,  and  fpread 
over  a  large  Compafs  of  Water-,  they  Ihould  not  be 
cut  the  firft  Seafon,  but  fuffered  to  run  to  Seed,  which 
will  fall  into  the  Water,  and  furnilh  a  Efficient  Supply 
of  Plants  afterward. 

But  where  the  Water  is  fo  deep,  that  it  will  not  be 
eafy  to  plant  them,  the  beft  Method  will  be  to  get  a 
Quantity  of  the  Plants  juft  as  their  Seeds  are  ripening, 
and  throw  them  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  grow,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen* 
and  fall  to  the  Bottom,  where  they  will  take  Root,  and 
produce  a  Supply  of  thefe  Plants.  Thefe  Plants  pro¬ 
duce  Seed  in  July ,  which  is  the  proper  Time  for  this 
Work. 

Some  of  thofe  People  who  gather  this  Herb  for  Ufe, 
either  through  Ignorance  or  lome  worfe  Defign,  have 
frequently  taken  the  creeping  Water  Parfnep,  and  fold 
it  lor  Water  Crefs,,  whereby  many  Perfons  have  ful¬ 
lered  who  have  eaten  it,  therefore  thole,  who  make 
Ufe  of  Water  Crefs,  Ihould  be  careful  to  have  the  right 
Plant  i  they  may  be  eafily  dillinguifhed  by  the  Shape 
of  their  Leaves,  thofe  of  the  Water  Crefs  having 
roundifh  almoft  Heart-fhaped  fmall  Leaves  or  Lobes, 
with  a  few  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a 
dark  green  Colour,  but  thofe  of  the  Water  Parfnep 
have  oblong  Lobes  ending  in  Points  *  they  are  of  a 
lio-ht  green,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges. 

°The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Borders  of 
the  River  Thames,  and  in  fome  other  Parts  of  England. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  longer  than  thofe.  ot  the 
firft ;  the  Lobes  are  much  narrower,  a^d  are  lawed  oa 
their  Edges-,  the  Flowers  ftand  upon  longer  foot 
Stalks,  and  are  mpeh  lmaller.  This  fpfeads  and  mul¬ 
tiplies  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft. 

The 
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The  third  and.  fourth  Sorts  grow  naturally  bn  the 
Banks  of  the  Thames ,  and  in  Ditches  in  many  Parts  ot 
England ,  fo  are  not  admited  into  Gardens. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy,  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Stalks 
fpread  and  decline  toward  the  Ground  ;  they  grow  a 
Foot  long,  and  divide  into  many  Branches,  which  are 
garnilhed  with  fmooth  Leaves,  fhaped  like  the  Point 
of  a  Halberd,  deeply  finuated  on  their  Borders,  and 
indented,  whofe  Indentures  turn  backward.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  Clufters  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they 
are  fmall,  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (lender  crooked 
Pods  Handing  in  Clufters ;  they  appear  in  June  and 
July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl  and  September. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  uncultivated  Places, 
and  alfo  by  the  Side  of  Footways,  in  many  Parts  of 
England.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  divided  into  many 
very  narrow  Segments ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  or  better;  they  are  garnilhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
whole  Lobes  are  finely  cut,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
true  Roman  Wormwood.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  loole  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk-,  they  are 
fmall,  yellow,  and  compofed  of  four  Petals  fet  in  Form 
of  a  Crofs  ;  thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
(lender  Pods  filled  with  fmall  roundilh  Seeds,  which 
ripen  in  Augujl ,  and  then  the  Plant  dies.  The  Seeds 
of  this  Plant  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  are  by  fome 
greatly  recommended  for  the  Gravel  and  Stopages  of 
Urine. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  France  and  Ita¬ 
ly.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  flaccid,  and  cut  in 
Form  of  winged  Leaves  ending  in  Arrow- pointed 
Lobes.  The  Stalk  rifes  near  three  Feet  high,  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  linear  Wing-pointed  Leaves  ;  it  branches 
out  greatly  on  every  Side  ;  the  Flowers  grow  fparfedly 
toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  very  long  (lender  Pods,  which  are  fmooth,  filled 
with  fmall  yellowifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June ,  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Augujl ,  and  the  Plant  dies  foon  after. 

The  two  laft  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety.  If  their  Seeds  are  permited  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty,  and  require 
no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  or  if  their  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn, 
they  will  fucceed  better  than  in  the  Spring. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
England ,  fo  is  feldom  admited  into  Gardens  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant  which  fows  itfelf,  and  .comes  up  without 
Care.  It  was  remarked,  after  the  great  Fire  of  Lon¬ 
don,  that  this  Plant  came  up  in  great  Plenty  on  the 
Ruins. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Helvetian 
Mountains  -,  this  hath  a  perennial  Root,  from  which 
arife  feveral  branching  Stalks  near  three  Feet  high, 
garnilhed  with  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  about  three  Inches 
long  and  one  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a 
deep  green,  Handing  alternately  on  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks; 
they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  compofed  of  four  Petals 
placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs;  thefe  appear  in  June,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  taper  Pods  filled  with  fmall  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  Augujl. 

This  is  preferved  in  fome  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety,  but  it  has  no  great  Beauty  ;  it  is  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  lucceed  belt  when  fown  in  Autumn, 
for  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  feldom  come  up 
the  fame  Year.  The  Plants  require  no  Care,  and  love 
a  cool  lhady  Situation. 

SISYRINCHIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  908.  Bermu¬ 
diana.  Tourn.  Injt.  R.  H.  387.  Tab.  208. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Sheath,  which  inclofes  the  Flowers,  faces  both 
Ways,  and  is  compofed  of  two  coniprejfed  Keel-Jhaped 
Leaves. "  The  Flower  has  fix  oblong  Petals  which  fpread 
open,  and  have  an  acute  Point,  and  three  very  Jhort  Sta¬ 
mina  terminated  by  bifid  Summits  which  are  fixed  to.  the 
Bafe  of  the  Style ,  with  an  oval  Gcrmen  fituated  under  the 
Flower,  fupporting  an  Awl-Jhaped  Style,  crowned  ijy  a 
trifid  reflexed  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
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oval  three-cornered  Capfuk  ■  with  three  ..Cells  filled  wit  p 
roundifh  Seeds.  . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion 
of  Finnans' S  twentieth  Oafs,  which  includes.,  thofe  ; 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  their  male  and  female  Organs 
joined,  and  have  three  Stamina.  Tourmfiort  places  it  in 
the  filth  Section  of  his  ninth  ClalS,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  a  Lily  Flower  of  fix  Petals *  whofe  Empale - 
ment  becomes  the  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sisyrinchium  folds gladiolatis  amplexicaidibus,pt- 
dunculis  brevioribus .  Sifyrinchium  with  Sword- fhaped 
Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  and  (hotter  Foot  Stalks 
to  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Bermudiana  iridis  folio 
fibrosa  radice.  Fiji.  R.  H.  338.  Bermudiana  with  an  Iris 
Leaf  and  a,  fibrous  Root. 

2.  Sisyrinchium  folds  lineari-gladiolatis,  pcdunculj 
longioribns.  Sifyrinchium  with  linear  Sword-fhaped  Leaves, : 
and  longer  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flower.  This  is  the 
Bermudiana  graminea,  flore  minore  cmruleo.  Flort.  Eith.  I 
49.  Grais-leaved  Bermudiana  with  a  fmalfer  blue  Flower. 

3.  Sisyrinchium  folds  plicatis,  fpatha  biflora.  Si/y-  | 
rinchium  with  a  plaited  Leaf  and  two  Flowers  in  a  ' 
Sheath.  This  is  the  Berpwdiana  p-alm#  folio,  r  a  dice  \ 
bulbofa.  TJgn.  Tourn.  Injl.  381.  Bermudiana  with  a  Palm  | 
Leal  and  a  bulbous  Root. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bermuda,  from 
whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Bermudiana  given  it  by  Tov.rr  j 
nefort  this  has  a  fibrous  Root,  from  which  arife  fome 
ftiff  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  four  or  five  Inches  long  and 
Half  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  dark  green  Colour  and  en-  S 
tire ;  between  thefe  come  out  the  Stalk  which  rifes  fix  • 
Inches  high  ;  it  is  comprefifed,  and  has  two  Borders  or 
Wings  runing  the  whole  Length,  and  has  three  or  four 
Sword-fhaped  Leaves  which  embrace  it }  thefe  grow 
eredl,  and  are  hollowed  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat.  The  ! 
Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  Clufter  of  fix  or  feven  Flowers,  j 
Handing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  inclofed  by 
a  two-leaved  Keel-fhaped  Sheath  before  they  open ; 
the  Flowers  ^re  of  a  deep  blue  Colour  with  yellow 
Bottoms  ;  they  are  compofed  of  fix  oval  Petals  ending 
in  acute  Points ;  they  fpread  open,  and  the  Flowers, 
when  fully  expanded,,  are  an  Inch  over.  In  the  Center 
is  fituated  an  upright  Style,  at  the  Bottom  of  which 
are  three  Stamina  whofe  Summits  fit  clofe  to  it,  and  i 
the  Top  has  a  Stigma  cut  into  three  Parts  which  are  re-  : 
flexed  back  to  the  Style  ;  thefe  are  ot  a  Gold  Colour.  1 
The  Flowers  appear  in  June,  and,  when  they  fall  away, 
the  Germen,  which  was  fituated  under,  turns  to  an  oval 
obtufe  Capfule  with  three  Cells  filled  with  roundilh  ! 
Seeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  ;  this  : 
has  a  perennial  fibrous  Root,  from  which  arife  many 
very  narrow  Spear-lhaped  Leaves  about  three  Inches  j 
long,  and  fcarce  an  eighth  Part  of  an  Inch  broad,  of 
a  light  green  Colour,  and  entire.  The  Stalks  rife  j 
about  three  Inches  high  -,  they  are  very  (lender,  com-  \ 
preffed  and  bordered  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  have  i 
fhort  narrow  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Bales  em¬ 
brace  them  ;  they  are  terminated  by  two  fmall  pale  bluq 
(Flowers  inclofed  in  a  two-leaved  Sheath,  Handing  upop  i 
longer  Foot  Stalks,,  than  thofe  of  the  otfyer,  which  s'j 
flower  about  the  fame  Time,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  ■ 

Augujl. .  f ’  v  '  .  I 

Thefe  two  Species  have  been  blended  together  by  jj 
many  Botanifts,  who,  it  is  very  probable,  ha-ve  not:  1; 
feen.them  both,  or  at.  leaft  have  not  had  an  Qpppftik 
nity  of  cultivating  them,  for  thofe,  who  have,  can  b?  » 
under  no  Doubt  of  theft  being  difiinet  Species,  t  | 
have  cultivated  both  in  the  fame  Soil  and  Situation 
upward  of  twenty  Years,  during  which  Time  I  fre-  i' 
quently  raifed  both  Sorts  from  Seed,  and  have  never  | 
obferved  either  of  them  alrer.  The  Stalks,  j. 

and  Flowers  cf  the  firft  are  three  Times  as  large  as  j} 
thofe  of  the  lecond,  and  the  Sheath  inclofes  fi$  f 
or  feven  Flowers,  whereas  thofe  of  the  fecond  hav?  J 
rarely  more  than  two,  a'nd  thefe  do  npt  expand  but  for  j 
a  Ihorc  Time  in  the  Morning,  whereas  thofe  oi  th?  ij 
firft  Sort  continue  open  the  whole  Day. 

Thefe  >' 
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THefe  Plants  are  propagated  by,5feeds,  and  alfo  by 
artino  of  their  Roots  •,  if  they  are  raifed  Seeds, 
cfe  ^ould  be  Town  in  Autumn,  fdon  after  they  afe 
pe,  upon  an  Faft  afpfe&ed  Border,  where  they  may 
ave  only  the  Morning  Sun  :  The  bed  Way  will  be  to 
)W  them  -in  Drills  at  three  or  four  Inches  Diftarice, 
3vering  them  about  half  an  Inch  with  light  Earth.  In 
le  Sarfng  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  their  Leaves 
‘jll  have°much  Refemblance  to  Grafs,  therefore  Care 
lould  be  taken  that  they  are  not  pulled  up  as  Weeds 
v  thofe  who  clean  the  Ground.  During  the  fir  ft  Slim¬ 
ier  they  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
lean  from  Weeds,  unlefs  the  Plants  fhould  come  up  fo 
lofe  as  not  to  have  Room  to  grow,  in  which  Cafe,  Part 
f  them  fhould  be  drawn  out  to  give  Room  to  the  others, 
nd  thefe  may  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  at  three 
nches  Diftance,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn, 
rhen  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where 
hey  are  to  remain,  and  the  following  Summer  they 
vill  flower.  Thefe  Plants  love  a  flandy  Situation  and  a 

'oft  loamy  undunged  Soil. 

The  Time  for  tranfplantmg  and  fliping  of  the  old 
koots  is  early  in  Autumn,  that  they  may  get  good 
ioots  before  Winter.  They  are  both  fo  hardy  as  to 
■hrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  and  are  very  rarely 
mured  by  Cold. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  W eft -Indies ; 
.his  has  a  fmall  oval  bulbous  Root  covered  with  a 
bright  red  Skin,  from  which  come  out  the  Leaves  very 
ike  the  firft  Leaves  of  Palm  Trees,  but  of  a  thiner 
Subftance  •,  they  are  nine  or  ten  Inches  long  and  one 
broad,  having  five  or  fix  longitudinal  I  laits  •,  they  are 
)f  a  lio-ht  green,  ending  with  Points,  and  two  Leaves 
-‘mb race  each  other  at  their  Bafe  ;  between  thefe  arifes 
[he  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower,  which  is  four  Inches 
lono-  and  fuftains  at  the  Top  two  or  three  fmall  blue 
Flowers  inclofed  in  a  Spatha  or  Sheath  •,  thefe  are  com- 
pofed  of  fix  Petals  which  expand  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Sorts,  but  do  not  continue  open  longer  than  three 
or  four  Hours  in  the  Morning,  and  are  clofed  up  the 
Remainder  of  the  Day,  and  when  they  are  expanded, 
their  Petals  are  fo  fmall  as  to  make  but  little  Appear¬ 
ance  This  Sort  flowers  commonly  in  the  Middle  of 
Summer,  but  does  not  keep  any  particular  Month 
they  are  never  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  Off  sets  from  the  Roots,  which 
are  fent  out  in  Plenty  •,  thefe  fhould  be  taken  off  when 
the  Roots  are  tranfplanted :  The  Time  for  doing  of 
this  is  foon  after  the  Leaves  decay,  or  before  the  Roots 
becrin  to  fhoot  again.  They  muft  be  planted  in  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  light  loamy  undunged  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they 
fhould  conftantly  remain,  for  they  are  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  this  Country  unlefs  they  are  thus  treated. 
Their  after  Management  is  the  fame  as  for  other  bul¬ 
bous-rooted  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries. 

Sifyrinchium.  Tourn.  or  Spanijh  Earth  Nut,  is  by  Dr. 
Linnaeus  refered  to  the  Genus  Inis  or  Fleur-de-lis ,  but, 
as  that  is  a  Plant  w'hich  will  not  live  long  in  a  Garden 
I  have  omited  the  mentioning  of  it  in  this  Work. 


SRJM.  Ecura.  Inft.  R  .  II.  308.  Tab.  162.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  310.  Sifarum.  Tourn.  Injl.  308.  Tab.  163.  Water 
Parfneps,  and  Skirrets  in  French,  Chervi. 

The  Characters  are, 

•  It  hath  an  umbellated  Flower  •,  the  general  Umbel  is  va¬ 
rious  in  different  Species  •,  the  fmall  ones  are  plain  and 
Spreading.  The  general  Involucrttm  is  compofed  of  fever al 
fhcrt  Spear -(leaped  reflex ed  Leaves  •,  thofe  of  the- fmaller 
are  cfvJfmalh  narrow  Leaves:  The  general  Umbel  is 
■uniform  •,  " 'the  Flowers  have  five; indexed  Petals  which  are 
equal-  they  have  foe  Stamina  terminated  by  fingle  Sum¬ 
mits,  'and  a  fmall  'Gerrnen  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fup- 
- potting  two  refifoed-  Styles ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas, 
dhe  Gerrnen  afterward  becomes  a  rcundifh ,  oval,  -  freaked 
Fruit  j pitting  in.  two,  each  Part  containing  one  freaked 
- Seed,' plain  on  o?ie-Side,  and  convex,  on  the  other. 

■  This'  Genus  tif  Plants '  is  •  ranged  in  the  firft  Section 
Lof  Tour  refer  tv  fevemth  Clafs,  "which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  it m  bell  a  ted''  F  law  ers  difpofed  circularly ,  rtbofe  Em- 
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palement  turns  to  two  '  f mull  ftriated  Seeds.  Dh  Linnaeus 
places  it  in  the  iecond  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which' 
contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flow'srs  have  five  Stamina 
and  two  Stylet.  To  this  Genus  he  adds  tire  Si  far  uni  of 
Tournefort. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  SiuM  foliis  pinna t is,  umbella  terminal:.  Her t.  Cliff. - 
98.  Sium  with  winged  Leaves,  and  the  Stalk  terminated 
by  an  Umbel.  This  is  the  Sium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P. 
154.  The  great  Water  Parfnep. 

2.  Si-um  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis,  umbella  tcfmhiali.  Sium 
with  winged  fawed  Leaves,  and  Umbels  terminating 
the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Sium  five  'opium  pain  fire,  foliis 
oblongis.  C.  B.  P.  154.  Common  upright  Water  Parf- 
nep. 

3.  SruM  foliis  pinnatis,  umbel  lit  axiWanlus  fejftlibus. 
Hort.  Cliff  y*.  Sium  with  winged  Leaves,  and  Umbels 
of  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Sium  umbellatnm  repens.  Gen.  Fmac.  256, 
258.  Creeping  Water  Parfnep. 

4.  Sium  foliis  pinnatis,  fioralibus  iernatis.  Hort.  Cliff. 

98.  Sium  with  winged  lower  Leaves,  but  thofe  under 
the  Flowers  trifoliate.  This  is  the  Sifarum  Gertnanorum „ 

C.  B.  P.  155.  German  Skirrets. 

5.  Sium  foliolis  linearibus  decurrentibiis  connatis:  Hort. 
Cliff.  98.  Sium  with  linear  fmall  Leaves  having  runing 
Membranes,  and  join  at  their  Bafe  round  the  Stalk, 
This  is  th t  Ammiperenne.  Mor.  Umb.  Perennial  Biihops- 
weed. 

6.  Sium  foliis  radicalibus  ternatis ,  caulinis  bipinnatis . 
Prod.  Leyd.  105.  Sium  with  trifoliate  Bottom  Leaves, 
and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  doubly  winged.  This  is  the 
Myrrhis  foliis  p aftin a c re  lot e  virenli bus.  Tourn.  Cor.  33- 
Myrrh  with  light  green  Parfnep  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  great  Water  Parfnep,  which 
grows  naturally  in  deep  Waters  in  feveral  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  it  rifes  with  upright  Stalks  five  or  fix  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  large  winged  Leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  ot 
the  common  Parfnep,  and  the  Stalk  is  terminated  by 
large  Umbels  of  pale  yellow  Flowers.  This  Plant 
flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  Enel 
of  Huguft;,  it  is  never  cultivated  in  Gardens.  1 

The  fecond  Sort  is  the  common  upright  Parfnep, 
which  grows  naturally  in  Ditches  in  moft  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  •>  this  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk  near 
three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged;  Leaves  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  or  four  Pair  of  oblong  fawed  Lobes 
terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by 
an  Umbel  of  white  Flowers  which  appear  in  June ,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  this 
is  rarely  cultivated  as  it  is  a  common  Weed  in  Ditches 
and  (landing  Waters.  Both  thefe  Plants  have  been 
recommended  by  ancient  Phyficians  for  their  Virtues  m 
Medicine,’  but  at  prefent  they  are  feldom  ufed. 

The  third  Sort  is very  common  upon  (landing  Waters 
in  moft  Parts  of  England.  The  Stalks  fpread  over  the 
Surface,  and  produce  Umbels  of  white  Flowers  at  their 
Joints.'  This  is  the  Plant  which  is  frequently  gathered 
and  fold  for  Water  Crefs,  as  is  before  mentioned  under 
the  Article  Sifymbrium. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  the  common  Skirret,  which  was 
formerly  more  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  than  at 
prefent.  The  Roots  Ate  the  only  Part  ufed,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  mentioned  in  moft  Difpenfaries  as  a  medi¬ 
cinal  Plant,  yet  it  is  rarely  ufed  as  fuch,  being  better 
adapted  for  the  Kitchen.  It  is  efteemed  a  wholefome 
Root,  affording  good  Nourifhment,  but  has  a  Flatu¬ 
lency,  and  its  very  fweet  Tafte  is  difagreeable  to  many 

PaJateS  # 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  feveral  flefhy 
Fibres,  as  large  as  a  Man’s  little  Finger,  which  join 
too‘e-ther  in  one  Head.  The  lower  Leaves  aie  winge  , 
havin^  two  or  three  Pair  of  oblong  Lobes  terminated 
by  an^odd  one  •,  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  high,  and  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  Umbel  of  white  Flowers  which  appear 
in  July,  and  afe  fucceeded  by  ftriated  Seeds  liste  tuox 

of  ParflCy  which  ripen  in  Autumn.  , 

This  Plant  is  cultivated  two  Ways,  firft  by  Seeds, 
and  afterward  by  Slips  from  the  Root :  The  former 

Method  I  think  the  more  eligible,  became  the  Roots, 

which 
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which  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  generally  grow  larger  than 
thofe  raifed  by  Slips,  and  are  lefs  fubjed  to  be  fticky. 
The  Seeds  fhould  be  Town  the  latter  End  of  March  or 
the  Begining  of  April,  either  in  broad  Caft  or  in  Drills-, 
the  Ground  fhould  be  light  and  moift,  for  in  dry  Land 
the  Roots  are  generally  imall,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves 
very  moift.  If  the  Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  will 
appear  in  five  or  fix  Weeks  after  they  are  Town,  and, 
when  they  have  put  out  their  Leaves  fo  as  to  be  well 
diftinguifhed  from  the  Weeds,  the  Ground  fhould  be 
hoed  over  to  deftroy  the  Weeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
is  pradifhd  for  Carrots,  and  where  the  Seeds  are  lown 
in  broad  Caft,  the  Plants  fhould  be  cut  up,  leaving  them 
at  the  fame  pittance  as  Carrots.  Thofe  fown  in  the 
Drills  fhould  alfo  be  thined  to  the  Diftance  of  four 
Inches,  and  the  Ground  hoed  over  to  deftroy  the 
Weeds.  This  fhould  be  repeated  three  Times,  as  is 
ufually  done  for  Carrots,  which,  if  well  performed  in 
dry  Weather,  will  keep  the  Ground  clean  all  the  firft 
Part  of  the  Summer,  fo  that,  unlefs  there  fhould  be 
much  Rain  about  Midfu turner,  there  will  be  fcarce  any 
Neceffity  for  farther  cleaning  of  the  Plants,  for  their 
Leaves  will  fpread,  and  prevent  the  Growth  of  Weeds 
afterward.  In  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to 
decay,  the  Roots  will  be  fit  for  Ufe,  and  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  all  the  Winter  till  they  begin  to  fhoot  in  the 
Spring,  when  they  will  become  fticky,  as  will  alfo  any 
of  thofe  which  run  up  to  Seed  the  firft  Summer,  fo  that 
all  fuch  fhould  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away. 

The  Time  for  propagating  this  Plant  by  Offsets  is  in 
the  Spring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  at  which  Time 
the  old  Roots  fhould  be  dug  up,  and  the  Side  Roots 
fhould  be  fliped  off,  prelerving  an  Eye  or  Bud  to  each ; 
thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  Rows  one  Foot  afunder, 
and  four  Inches  diftant  in  the  Rows.  If  the  Ground  is 
light,  this  may  be  performed  with  a  Dibble,  but  for 
ftiff  Land  it  will  be  beft  to  make  a  Trench  with  a 
Spade,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  for  Afparagus ,  laying 
the  Roots  therein  at  a  proper  Diftance.  The  Ground 
muft  be  kept  clean  by  hoeing  it  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
before  directed,  and  at  the  Seafon  the  Roots  will  be 
fit  for  Ufe. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant  which  grows 
naturally  in  Germany.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  creep 
and  fpread  very  far  under  Ground  ;  the  leaft  Part  of 
them  will  grow,  fo  that  when  it  is  once  brought  into  a 
Garden,  it  will  foon  multiply  ;  they  are  thick,  flefhy, 
and  tafte  like  thofe  of  Eryngo.  The  Leaves  are  divided 
into  linear  Segments,  and  their  Bafe  embrace  the  Stalks, 
which  rife  two  Feet  high,  and  are  terminated  by  large 
flat  Umbels  of  white  Flowers  which  appear  in  July, 
but  their  Seeds  do  not  often  -ripen  here. 

The  flxth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  is  pre- 1 
ferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. ! 
The  lower  Leaves  are  pretty  broad,  trifoliate,  and  of 
a  lgcid  green  ;  the  Stalk  riles  two  Feet  high,  and  is 
terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers  in  July  ;  j 
the  Leaves  on  the  Stalks  are  doubly  winged,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon. 
after  they  are  ripe. 

SMALL  AGE.  See  Apium. 

SMIL  AX.  Ecum.  Infi.  R.  H.  654.  Eab.  421.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  992.  Rough  Bindweed. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  Plants.  Ehe  male 
Flowers  have  a  fix-leaved,  open.  Bell  Jhaped  Empalement ; 
they  have  no  Petals,  but  have  fix  Stamina  terminated  by 
oblong  Summits.  Ehe  female  Flowers  have  the  like  Em¬ 
palement ,  but  they  fall  off ;  they  have  no  Petals  or  Stamina , 
but  have  an  oval  Germen,  fupporting  three  very  fmall 
Styles,  crowned  by  oblong  reflexed  Stigmcps.  Ehe  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  globular  Berry,  with  two  Cells  con¬ 
taining  two  globular  Seeds. 

.  This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Seftion 
of  Linnaeus’ s  twenty-fecond  Clals,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  fituated 
upon  different  Plants ,  whofe  male  Flowers  have  fix 
Stamina.  \  V  : 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  angulato ,  folds  dentato-acit- 
lectis  cordatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1028.  Smilax  with  an  ano-^. 
Jar  prickly  Stalk,  and  Heart-fhaped,  prickly,  indented 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Smilax  afpera ,  fruttu  rubente. 
C.  B.  P.  296..  Rough  Bindweed  with  a  red  Fruit. 

2.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  angulato ,  folds  cordatis  in. 
ermibus.  Smilax  with  an  angular  prickly  Stalk,’  and 
imooth  Fleart-ihaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Smilax  orien- 
talis,  farmentis  aculeatis ,  excelfas  arberes  fcandentibus,  folds 
non  Jpinofls.  Eourn.  Cor.  45.  Eaftern  rough  Bindweed 
with  prickly  Runers  climbing  the  tallelt  Trees  and 
Leaves  not  prickly. 

3-  Smilax  caule  aculeato' angulato,  folds  inermibus 
retufo- cordatis.  Smilax  with  an  angular  prickly  Stalk 
and  ret  ufe,  Heart-fhaped,  unarmed  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Smilax  viticulis  ajperis  Virginiana ,  folio  bederaceo  lem 
Zarza  nobiliffima.  Pluk.  Alin ." 348 .  Virginia  rough  Bind¬ 
weed  with  prickly  Vines,  and  a  fmooth  Ivy  Leaf 
called  Zarza.  1  V 

4.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  tereti ,  folds  inermibus  cor-' 
datis  oblongis  multinerviis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1030.  Smilax 
with  a  taper  prickly  Stalk,  and  oblong,  Flearc  fhaped, 
unarmed  Leaves  with  many  Veins.  This  is  the  Smilax \ 
bryoni<£  nigrw  folds ,  caule  fpinofo,  baccis  nigris.  Catejb.  \ 
Carol.  1.  p.  52.  Rough  Bindweed  with  black  Briony 
Leaves,  a  prickly  Stalk,  and  black  Berries. 

5.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  teretiufculo ,  folds  inermibus 
ovato- cordatis t  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1029.  Smilax  with  a 
taper  prickly  Stalk,  and  oval  Heart-fhaped  unarmed 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Radix  China.  C.  B.  P.  496.  China 
Root. 

6.  Smilax  caule  fub aculeato  tereti ,  folds  inermibus 
cordatis  trinerviis.  Smilax  with  a  taper  Stalk  having  a 
few  fmall  Thorns,  and  unarmed  Fleart-ihaped  Leaves 
with  three  Veins. 

7-  Smilax  caule  aculeato  tereti,  folds  inermibus  fagit - 
tatis  cbtufiufculis  trinerviis.  Smilax  with  a  prickly  taper 
Stalk,  and  very  blunt,  Halberd-ppinted,  unarmed 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Smilax  afpera  ariflolocbi<e  folds 
longioribus ,  ad  bafin  auriculatis.  Houft.  Mjf.  Rouo-h 
Bindweed  with  longer  Birth  wort  Leaves  eared  at  their 
Bafe. 

8.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  tereti ,  folds  ovato- lane eolatis 
nervis  f odor  um  inf  erne  aculeatis.  Smilax  with  ataper  prickly 
Stalk,  and  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  whofe  Veins  on 
the  under  Side  are  prickly.  I  his  is  the  Smilax  viticulis 
a f per  is,  folds  oblongis,  nervis  fodorum  fpinofis.  Hcufi. 
Rough  Bindweed  with  a  prickly  Stalk,  and  oblong 
Leaves  with  prickly  Veins. 

9.  Smilax  caule  aculeato  angulato ,  folds  lauceolatis 
inermibus ,  acuminatis .  Smilax  with  an  angular  prickly 
otahv,  and  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  unarmed 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Smilax  viticulis  afperis  Virginiana , 
folds  anguflis  Uvibus  nullis  auriculis  preedit  a.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
Eab.  1  10.  fig.  4.  Virginia  rough  Bindweed  with  prickly 
Veins;,  and  narrow  Imooth  Leaves  without  Ears. 

10.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti,  folds  inermibus  ova-  • 
to- cordatis  quinquenerviis  floribus  corymbofs.  Rough 
Bindweed  with  a  taper  unarmed  Stalk,  oval  Heart- 
fhaped  unarmed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  in  a  Cory m bus. 

1 1.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti ,  folds  inermibus  ovatis 
trinerviis.  Smilax  with  an  unarmed  taper  Stalk,  and 
oval  unarmed  Leaves  with  three  Veins.  This  is  the 
Smilax  Virginiana ,  Jpinis  innocuis  armata  lads  canelLe  | 
folds,  radice  arundinacea  craffa  0  carnofa.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
110.  fig.  5.  Rough  Bindweed  of  Virginia  armed  with 
innocent  Spines,  a  broad  Cinnamon  Leaf,  and  a  thick  I 
flefhy  Reed- like  Root. 

12.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti ,  folds  inermibus  oblcn- 
go-cordatis  trinerviis.  Smilax  with  a  taper  unarmed  |j 
Stalk,  and  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  unarmed  Leaves 
with  three  Veins.  Fhis  is  the  Smilax  lavis ,  tamni  fo¬ 
lds,  claviculis  longioribus .  houfl.  Smooth  Bindweed  with 
black  Briony  Leaves,  and  longer  Clafpers. 

13.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti ,  folds  inermibus  ova¬ 
to- cordatis  trinerviis ,  floribus  corymbofs.  Smilax  wich  a 
taper  unarmed  Stalk,  oval,  Heart-Ihaped,  unarmed 
Leaves  and  Flowers  in  a  Corymbus.  This  is  the 
Smilax  tyumilis,  non  Jpinofa ,  fouis  ariflolcchia:,  baccis 
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thout  Spines,  Birthwort  Leaves,  and  red  Berries. 

14.  SmilaX  caule  inermi  tereti ,  foliis  inermibus  cor- 
to-oblongis  trinerviis  aim  acutHine.  Smilax  with  a  taper 
armed  Stalk,  and  Heart- fhaped  oblong  Leaves 
tving  three  Veins,  ending  with  an  acute  Point.  This 
the  Smilax  Uvis,  folio  tamni  latiffimo ,  auriculis  ad  bafin 
tundioribus.  Lloufi.  Smooth  Bindweed  with  the  broadeft 
ack  Briony  Leaf  with  rounder  Ears  at  the  Bafe. 
jr,  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti ,  foliis  inermibus ,  cau- 
ns  cordatis ,  racemis  ovato-cblongis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

Smilax  with  an  unarmed  taper  Stalk,  unarmed 
eart- fhaped  Leaves  on  the  Stalks,  and  oval  oblong 
inches  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Smilax  claviculata , 
dera  folia  tot  a  Uvis  e  terra  Mariana.  Pluk.  Phyt.Lab. 

fig.  3.  Rough  Bindweed  with  Clafpers,  and  an 
y  Leaf  totally  fmooth  from  Maryland. 

16.  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti ,  foliis  inermibus  lan- 
olatis.  Smilax  with  a  taper  unarmed  Stalk,  and  Spear- 
taped  unarmed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Smilax  Uvis , 
uri  folio,  baccis  nigris.  Catejb.  Car.  1.  p.  15.  Smooth 
indweed  with  a  Bay  Leaf,  and  black  Berries. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  under  Hedges  and  in 
foods  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The  Roots  are  compofed 
f  many  thick  fiefhy  Fibres,  which  fpread  wide  on 
/ery  Side,  and  ftrike  deep  in  the  Ground,  from  which 
ame  out  feveral  Stalks  which  are  (lender,  angular, 
-med  with  fhort  crooked  Spines,  and  have  Clafpers 
n  their  Sides,  by  which  they  fatten  themfelves  to  any 
eighbouring  Plant  for  Support,  and  rife  five  or  fix 
eet  high.  The  Leaves  are  ftiff,  Heart-fhaped,  and 
cute-pointed,  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad 
t  their  Bafe,  where  they  are  eared,  drawing  narrower 
a  a  Point,  and  about  two  Inches  long-,  they  are  of  a 
ark  green,  and  have  five  longitudinal  Veins -,  their 
idges&  are  fet  with  a  few  fhort  redifh  Spines.  1  he 
‘lowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in 
rort  Bunches  -,  they  are  fmall  and  whitifh,  having 
’etals.  Thofe  on  the  female  Plants  are  fucceeded 
ed  Berries  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria.  The  Roots 
f  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  former-,  the  Stalks  are 
our-cornered  and  prickly  ;  thefe  fatten  themfelves  to 
he  Trees  near  them  by  their  Clafpers,  and  mount  to 
heir  Tops.  The  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  two  Inches 
and  an  Inch  and  three  Quarters  broad  at  their 
,  they  have  no  Spines  on  their  Edges,  but  have 
ive  Veins  runing  Lengthways.  The  Flowers  and 
"ruit  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  The 
loots  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  -,  the  Stalks 
ire  angular  and  prickly-,  the  Leaves  are  Heait-fhap.d, 
:urnirig  backward,  and  unarmed  -,  the  Floweis  aie 
mail,  and  come  out  in  long  loofe  Bunches  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks  the  Berries  are  fmall  and  red^ 
The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina.  The 
Roots  are  like  the  former ;  the  Stalks  are  taper  and 
prickly  -,  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  Heart-fhaped,  four 
Inches  long,  and  two  Inches  and  a  Half  broad  at  theii 
Bafe,  having  no  Spines,  but  longitudinal  Veins  •,  the 
Flowers  come  out  in  long  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side 
of  the  Stalks,  and  the  Berries  are  black. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain.  The  Roots  of  this  are  like  the  former ;  the 
Stalks  are  taper,  very  ftrong,  and  armed  with  fhort 
ftiff  Spines ;  they  fatten  themfelves  by  their  Clafpers  to 
the  neighbouring  Trees,  and  rife  twenty  Feet  high. 
The  Leaves  are  of  a  thick  Subftance,  and  have  no 
Spines  they  are  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  four  Inches  long, 
and  three  and  a  Half  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  an 
obtufe  Point,  and  have  three  longitudinal  "Veins.  The 
Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but  grow  in 
clofe  Bunches,  and  the  Berries  are  red.  This  is  the  fame 
with  a  Plant  which  I  received  from  China  by  the  Title 
of  China  Root. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain ;  this  has  very  ftrong  taper  Stalks,  which  are 
armed  with  a  very  few  fhort  Spines,  d  he  Leaves  are 
thick,  unarmed,  and  Heart-fhaped  ;  they  are  five 
Inches  long,  and  three  Inches  and  a  Half  bioad  at 
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their  Bafe,  ending  with  an  acute  Point.  This  Sort 
climbs  on  the  neighbouring  Trees,  and  rifes  thirty 
Feet  high.  The  Flowers  of  this  I  have  not  feen. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  Spain  this  hath  a  thick  taper  prickly  Stalk, 
which  climbs  up  the  neighbouring  Trees  to  the  Height 
of  thirty  or  forty  Feet.  The  Leaves  are  thick,  ftiff, 
and  unarmed  ;  they  are  feven  Inches  long,  and  have 
two  round  Ears  at  theif-  Bafe,  where  they  are  three 
Inches  and  a  Half  broad,  but  the  other  Part  of  the 
Leaves  are  two  Inches  broad  to  their  Top,  where  they 
are  rounded  -,  they  have  three  longitudinal  Veins,  and 
ftand  on  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 

The  eighth  Soft  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  % 
this  has  flender,  taper,  prickly  Stalks,  which  fatten  them¬ 
felves  to  any  neighbouring  Support  by  their  Clalpers, 
and  rife  eight  or  ten  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are 
oval,  Spear-fhaped,  four  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and 
two  and  a  Half  bread  in  the  Middle-,  they  have  no 
Spines  on  their  Fudges,  but  their  L\4id-nb  and  \  ems  on. 
the  under  Side  are  armed  with  fhort  ledifh  Spines.^ 
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The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The 
Stalks  of  this  are  flender,  angular,  and  prickly  -,  the 
Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  Points  they 
are  three  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  having  no 
Spines-,  their  Bafe  is  a  little  rounded,  but  have  no  Ears. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  taper  and  unarmed  -, 
the  Leaves  are  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  near  five  Inches 
lon<r,  and  three  and  a  Half  broad,  having  five  longi¬ 
tudinal  Veins  ;  they  have  no  Spines,  and  ftand  on  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk  in  round  Bunches,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  red  Berries. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  *,  this 
has  thick  fiefhy  creeping  Roots.  The  Stalks  are  taper 
and  unarmed  -,  thefe  climb  up  the  neighbouring  Trees 
and  Bullies  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet.  The 
Leaves  are  oval,  and  end  in  acute  Points  they  are 
five  Inches  long,  and  three  broad,  and  have  three 
longitudinal  Veins,  but  have  no  Spines. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. .  The 
Stalks  of  this  are  very  flender  and  taper,  having  no 
Thorns  -,  thefe  branch  out  greatly,  and  rife  over 
the  neighbouring  Bullies,  having  very  long  Clafpers, 
which  twine  about  their  Branches.  "1  heir  I*eaves  are 
oblono-,  Heart-fhaped,  four  Inches  long,  and  two  and 
a  Haff  broad  at  their  Bafe,  having  three  longitudinal 
Veins  ending  in  acute  Points-,  they  are  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  pretty  thick  Confidence. 
b  The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina -, 
this  has  taper  unarmed  Stalks  which  rife  three  or  four 
Feet  hio-h.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  Heart-fhaped,  about 
three  Inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad,  rounded  at 
their  Points,  and  have  three  longitudinal  Veins.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  at 
every  Joint,  (landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  formed 
in  a  round  Bunch  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  red 

Berries. 

^  The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica. 
The  Stalks  of  this  are  taper,  branching,  and  un¬ 
armed  the  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  oblong,  and 
have  three  longitudinal  Veins  ;  they  are  eight  Inches 
lone,  and  five  and  a  Half  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending 
with  an  acute  Point,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  ftand  upon 

fhort  Foot  Stalks.  . 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and 
alfo  in  Maryland.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  ligneous, 
taper,  and  unarmed ;  thefe  have  very  long  Claipers, 
by  which  they  fallen  to  any  neighbouring  Support, 
and  rife  twenty  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are  lorne  ova., 
and  others  are  Heart-fhaped;  they  are  about  three 
Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  two  and  a  HaU  b^a?* 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in 
oblong  Bunches  -,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  red  Bernes. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  \  this 
has  a  thick  taper  unarmed  Stalk,  which  riles  by  the 
Help  of  neighbouring  Bufhes  and  Trees  ten  or  twelve 
Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are  thick,  Spear-fhaped  and 
unarmed,  about  three  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and 
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one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad.  The  Flowers  come  out 
.from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  round  Bunches, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  black  Berries. 

Thefe  Plants  are  many  of  them  preferved  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Curious  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  but 
fome  of  them  may  be  difpofed  as  to  make  them  ornamen¬ 
tal,  for  tliofe  Sorts,  which  grow  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  two  firfb  Sorts,  are  fo  hardy  as  to  thrive 
in  the  open  Air  in  England,  and,  as  they  retain  their 
Verdure  all  the  Year,  if  the  Plants  are  placed  on  the 
Borders  of  Woods  or  Groves  in  Gardens,  and  their 
Branches  properly  fupported,  they  will  fcreen  the 
Nakednefs  of  the  Ground  under  the  Trees  from  Sight, 
and  in  Winter,  when  their  Leaves  are  in  Beauty,  they 
will  make  a  pleafing  Variety,  when  the  Plants  are  pro¬ 
perly  intermixed  with  other  Evergreens,  and,  as  fome 
of  the  Sorts  will  rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  they  will 
fluit  up  irom  View  any  difagreeable  Objects. 

Thofe  Sorts,  which  require  a  Stove  to  protect  them 
in  Winter,  are  little  efteemed,  becaufe  they  require 
much  Room,  and,  as  their  Flowers  have  no  Beauty 
to  recommend  them,  few  Perfons  care  to  be  at  the 
Trouble  of  preferving  them,  for  that  of  their  Leaves, 
becaufe  there  are  many  other  Plants  whofe  Leaves  make 
Appearance,  and  the  Plants  do  not  require  fo  much 
Room,  fo  thefe  Plants  are  rather  the  proper  Furniture 
of  Botanick  Gardens  than  thofe  of  Pleafure. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull  be 
procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally 
grow,  for  there  are  none  of  thefe  Plants  which  produce 
Seeds  here.  Thofe  Sorts,  which  have  been  brought 
from  the  North  of  America,  fometimes  produce  Flowers 
in  England,  but  the  Summers  here  are  neither  warm 
enough,  nor  of  a  proper  Duration  to  ripen  their  Seeds, 
fo  that  thefe  are  propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots, 
for  when  the  Roots  have  obtained  Strength,  they 
fpread  very  far  in  the  Ground,  and  fend  up  Stalks  at 
a  Diftance  from  the  old  Roots,  whereby  they  may  be 
greatly  increafed,  when  the  Sorts 'are  once  obtained. 
The  bell  Time  for  tranfplanting  and  parting  of  their 
Roots  is  early  in  Autumn,  that  the  Offsets  or  youno- 
Plants  may  have  Time  to  get  good  Roots  before  the 
Froft  comes  on,  and  if,  after  they  are  planted,  the 
Cold  fhould  come  on  earlier,  or  be  more  fevere  than 
ordinary,  if  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their 
Roots  is  covered  with  fome  old  Tanners  Bark  or  Mulch 
to  keep  the  Froft  out  of  the  Ground,  it  will  preferve 
them,  but  thefe  Roots  fhould  not  be  parted  oftener 
than  every  third  or  fourth  Year,  for  unlefs  the  Roots 
are  large,  there  will  be  few  Stalks  to  each,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  make  but  little  Appearance, 

The  tender  Sorts  muft  be  kept  in  Pots-,  and  plunged 
into  the  Tan  Bed  of  the  Bark  Stove,  in  order  to  have 
them  ftrong,  for  although  they  will  live  in  a  moderate 
Warmth  in  Winter,  they  will  make  but  little  Prop-refs, 
and  their  Stalks  will  be  fhort,  their  Leaves  fmall,°  and 
the  Hants  weait,  fo  will  make  but  a  poor  Appearance  j 
therefore,  unlefs  they  can  be  allowed  Room  in  the 
warm  Stove,  and  conftantly  kept  in  the  Tan  Bed, 
they  will  not  be  worth  preferving. 

As  all  the  Sorts  grow  naturally  under  Hedges,  and 
in  Woods,  they  fhould  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
as  to  imitate  their  I  laces  of  Growth,  and  not  place 
them  in  the  open  Sun,  where  they  will  not  thrive-, 
therefore  the  hardy  Kinds  fhould  be  planted  under  the 
Shade  of  Trees,  and  the  tender  ones  may  be  placed 
between  the  Pots,  which  contain  tall  Plants  whofe 
Branches  may  fcreen  them  from  the  Sun.  Thefe 
Plants  muft  be  frequently  watered  in  hot  Weather, 
and  fhould  then  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admired 
to  them,  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  watered  Sparingly, 
for  their  Roots  are  apt  to  rot  with  too  much  Wet.° 
When  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  arc  Obtained  from 
Abroad,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed, 
obferving  to  water  the  Earth  frequently  to  keep  it 
mo. ft,  becaufe  the  Seeds,  being  hard,  will  net  vegetate 
without  a  confiderable  Share  of  Moifture  ;  thefe  ^ene- 
laiiy  lemain  m  the  Ground  a  whole  Year  before  they 
grow,  fo  that  if  the  Plants  do  not  come  up  the  firft 
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Seafo-n,  the  Pots  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  all 
the  Summer,  and  in  Winter  the  hardy  Sorts  fhould  be 
meltered  from  Froft  under  a  common  Frame,  and  the 
tender  ones  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove- 
i  he  following  Spring  they  muft  be  again  plunged  into 
tne  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  the  Plants  up  very  foon 
A  nen  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  conftantlv 
xept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  frequently  watered  in 
warm  Weather,  and  toward  the  End  of  May  the 
hardy  Sorts  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  bv 
Degrees,  and  in  June  they  may  be  removed  out  of 
the  Bed,  and  placed  abroad  in 'a  fheltered  Situation 
where  they  fhould  remain  till  the  Froft  comes  on  in 
Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter  If 
the  Pots  are  plunged  into  an  old  Tan  Bed  under  a 
Fiame,  where  they  may  be  protected  from  the  Froft 
and  in  mild .  Weather  be  expofed  to  the  ooen  Air* 
they  will  thrive  much  better  than  with  more  tender 
Treatment. 

i  he  tender  Sorts  fhould  be  plunged  between  the 
other  Pots  in  the  Bark  Bed  of  the  Stove,'  where  they 
fhould  remain  all  the  Winter.  Thefe  Plants  fhould 
remain  untranfpl anted  in  the  Seed  Pots  till  the  follow- 
mg  Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the 
Pots,  carefully  feparated,  and  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with  fiefh  Earth,  and  if  the  hardy  Sorts  are  plunged 
into  a  very  temperate  hot  Bed,  it  will  caufe  them  to 
take  new  Root  very  foon,  and  greatly  ftrengthen  the 
riants,  but  the  tender  Sorts  fhould  be  pluno-ed  into  a 
good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  to  bring  the  Plants  for- 
vvard,  that  they  may  get  Strength  before  Winter,  when 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  Manner  before  directed 
The  hardy  Sorts  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots  for  two  or 
three  Years,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter,  by 
which  Time  they  will  have  Strength  enough  to  bear  the 
Gold  in  the  open  Air,  fo  in  the  Spring  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  obferving,  if  the  Spring  fhould 
prove  dry,  to  refrefh  them  now  and  then  with  Water, 
as  alfo  to  lay  fome  Mulch  about  them  to  prevent  the 
Hu  ta  from  drying,  and  while  the  Plants  are  youno-, 
if  fome  Mulch  is  laid  about  their  Roots  in  Winter  j  It 
will  be  a  lure  Method  to  preferve  them. 


SMYRNIUM.  Town.  Injl.  R.  H.  315.  ’Tab.  16S. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  323.  Alexanders,  or  Alifanders;  in 

French ,  Maceron. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  umbellated  Flower ;  the  principal  Umbel  is 
unequal ,  the  fmall  ones  are  erect ;  they  have  no  Involu- 
crum,  and  the  Impalement  of  the  Flowers  are  fcarce  dif- 
cernible.  The  Flowers  have  five  Spear-Jhaped  Petals  which 
are  a  little  inflexed,  and  five  Stamina  the  Length  of  the 
Petals,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fitu- 
ated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  two  Styles ,  crowned  by 
headed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  al- 
moft  globular  Fruit  which  is  freaked  and fiplits  in  two ,  each 
containing  one  ivwon-fhaped  Seed ,  convex  on  cine  Side ,  mark¬ 
ed  with  three  Streaks  and  plain  on  the  other. 

ft  Ns  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  To  ui  Tie  fort  s  feventh  Clais,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  umbellated  Flowers  difpofed  circularly ,  whofe  Fmpale- 
went  turns  to  two  roundijh  thick  Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaras 
places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedtion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which 
contains  thofe  Flams  whojc  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and 
two  Styles. 

ft" he  Species  are, 

^  1.  S m \  rnium  fohis  caulinis  ternatis  petiolatis  ferratis. 
Hot  L  Cuff.  103.  Smyrnium  with  trifoliate  I_,eaves  on  the 
Stalks,  whicn  aie  fawed  and  have  hoot  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Hippofelinum  Theophrcfi  five  fmyrnium  Diofcoridis. 
C.  B.  P.  154.  Common  Alexanders,  or  Alifanders. 

2.  Smyrnium  fohis  caulinis  orbiculatis  integerrimis 
amplcMcaulibus .  Smyrnium  with  orbicular  Leaves  on  the 
Stalks  winch  embrace  them,  j  his  is  the  Smyrnium  pe- 
regrinum  rotundo  folio.  C.  B.  P.  152.  Foreign  Alexan¬ 
ders  with  a  round  entire  Leaf. 

3.  Smyrnium  foliis  caulinis  cordato-ovatis  dentatis 
amplexicaulibus .  Alexanders  with  Heart- fhaped  oval 
Leaves  which  are  indented,  embracing  the  Stalks,  ft’his 
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is  the  Smyrnium  peregrinum  folio  oblongo.  C.  B.  P.  i 54. 
Foreign  Alexanders  with  an  oblong  Leaf. 

4.  Smyrnium  foliis  caulinis  ternatis  ferratis ,  fummis 
cppofitis  fejfilibus.  Alexanders  with  Leaves  by  Threes 
which  are  fawed,  and  thofe  at  the  Top  by  Pairs 
fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Smyrnium  Cre- 
ticum  paludapii  folio.  L'ourn.  Cor.  22.  Cretan  Alexan¬ 
ders  with  a  Smallage  Leaf. 

5.  Smyrnium  foliis  caulinis  duplicate  ternatis  integer- 
rirnis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  263.  Alexanders  with  double 
trifoliate  Leaves  on  the  Stalks,  which  are  entire. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Rocks  by  the 
Sea  Shore  in  Wales ,  the  North  of  England ,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  alio  found  growing  wild  in  many  Places 
near  London ,  but  here  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
thrown  out  of  Gardens ;  for  as  it  was  formerly  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens  for  the  Table,  fo  the  Seeds  may  have 
been  fcattered,  which  will  grow  where-ever  they  alight. 

The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Plant  refemble  thofe  of 
Smallage,  but  they  are  much  larger ;  the  Lobes  are 
rounder,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalk 
rifes  from  three  to  four  Feet  high  which  are  furrowed, 
and  branch  into  many  Divifions ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  trifoliate  Leaves  of  the  Shape  and  Form  with  the 
lower,  but  are  fmaller.  The  Branches  are  terminated 
by  large  Umbels  of  white  Flowers  which  appear  in 
June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundifh  Fruit,  con¬ 
taining  two  Moon-fhaped  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Augufi , 
and  then  the  Plant  decays.  The  whole  Plant  has  a 
ftrong  warm  Take. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and  Crete  ■, 
the  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  decompounded  offmall 
Leaves,  which  divide  by  Threes  ;  their  Lobes  are  oval 
and  indented  on  their  Edges  •,  the  Stalk  is  fmooth,  hol¬ 
low,  and  rifes  three  Feet  high,  dividing  toward  the 
Top  into  two  or  three  Branches  •,  at  each  Joint  is 
placed  one  large  orbicular  Leaf,  whofe  Bafe  embrace 
the  Stalk ;  thefe  are  of  a  yellow  green  Colour,  and 
their  Edges  are  entire ;  the  Branches  are  terminated  by 
fmall  Umbels  of  yellowifh  Flowers,  whofe  fmaller  Um¬ 
bels  or  Rays  are  of  unequal  Lengths.  The  Seeds  are 
black  and  fnaped  like  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are 
fmaller. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  the  lower 
Leaves  of  this  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former,  but 
are  compofed  of  feveral  winged  Divifions.  The  Stalk 
does  not  rife  fo  high  as  that  of  the  laft  mentioned,  but 
is  angular  and  not  fo  hollow  ;  the  Leaves  upon  the 
Stalks  are  much  larger,  they  are  of  the  Heart-llraped 
oval  Kind,  and  are  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe  •,  their  Colour  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  the  former,  but  they  are  of  a  thiner 
Texture.  The  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  fmaller,  as  are 
alfo  the  Seeds. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  have  been  frequently  blended  toge¬ 
ther  by  Botanifts,  who  have  fuppofed  they  were  but  one 
Species  •,  but  I  have  cultivated  both  many  Years,  and 
have  not  found  either  of  them  alter. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  the  lower 
Leaves  of  this  are  fmaller  than  thofe  ot  the  firft  Sort, 
and  are  more  like  thofe  of  Smallage ;  the  Stalk  rifes 
higher,  and  grows  more  eredft  than  thofe  of  the  firft  •, 
the  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  large, 
and  fawed  on  their  Edges  •,  they  ftand  by  1  hrees  round 
the  Stalk  at  the  joints  •,  their  Bafe  fet  clofe,  having  no 
Foot  Stalks  -,  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  and  Branches 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form,  which 
ftand  by  Pairs.  The  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  much 
fmaller,  and  the  Seeds  are  lefs. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  biennial,  perifhing  after  their  Seeds 
are  ripe  ;  they  flower  in  June ,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in 
Augufi. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  that  ordered  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  for  medicinal  Ufe,  but  is  feldom  now  preferibed  •, 
and  at  prefent  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens,  though 
formerly  it  was  greatly  ufed  in  the  Kitchen,  before  Ce¬ 
lery  was  fo  much  cultivated,  which  hath  taken  I  lace 
of  Alexanders,  and  entirely  lupplanted  it.  I  he  other 
Sorts  are  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Variety, 
but  may  either  of  them  be  cultivated  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
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Kitchen.  The  fecond  Sort  is  much  preferable  to  the 
firft  for  blanching,  as  I  have  tried,  and  will  be  tenderer, 
and  not  quite  fo  ftrong. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  their 
Seeds  upon  an  open  Spot  of  Ground  in  Augufi ,  as  foon 
as  they  are  ripe  •,  for  ir  they  are  preferved  till  Spring, 
they  often  mifearry,  or  at  leaft  do  not  come  up  until 
the  fecond  Year-,  whereas  thofe  fown  in  Autumn,  rare¬ 
ly  fail  of  coming  up  foon  after  Chrifimas ,  and  will  make 
much  ftronger  Plants  than  the  other, 

The  common  Sort  when  cultivated  for  the  Table, 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  following  Manner: 

In  the  Spring  the  Plants  fhould  be  hoed  out,  fo  as  to 
leave  them  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  apart  each  Way  •,  and, 
during  the  following  Summer,  they  muft  be  conftantly 
cleared  from  Weeds,  which,  if  permited  to  grow 
amongft  them,  will  draw  them  up  {lender,  and  render 
them  good  for  little.  In  February  following  the  Plants 
will  fhoot  up  again  vigoroufly,  at  which  Time  the 
Earth  muft  be  drawn  up  to  each  Plant,  to  blanch  them, 
and  in  three  Weeks  after  they  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  -,  when 
they  may  be  dug  up,  and  the  white  Part  preferved, 
which  may  be  ftewed  and  eaten  as  Celery. 

SNAP-DRAGON.  See  Antirrhinum. 
SNEEZ-WORT.  See  Achillea. 

SNOW  is  defined  to  be  a  Meteor  formed  in  the 
middle  Region  of  the  Air,  of  Vapour  raifed  by  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun,  or  fubterraneous  Fire,  there  congealed, 
its  Parts  conftipated,  its  fpecific  Gravity  increafed,  and 
thus  returned  to  the  Earth  in  the  Form  of  little  Villi  or 
Flakes. 

The  Snow  we  receive  may  properly  enough  be  af- 
cribed  to  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Atmofphere  through 
which  it  falls ;  when  the  Atmofphere  is  warm  enough 
to  diftolve  the  Snow  before  it  arrives  at  us,  we  call  it 
Rain  if  it  pre'ferves  itfelf  undiftblved,  we  call  it  Snow. 

Snow  is  very  ufeful ;  it  fructifies  the  Ground ;  it 
guards  Corn,  or  other  Vegetables,  from  the  interifer 
Cold  of  the  Air,  efpecially  the  cold  piercing  Winds. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  abound  with  falifick  and  fertile  Par¬ 
ticles,  as  much  or  more  than  Rain ;  however,  it  is  ac¬ 
counted  more  ponderous,  and  by  that  Means  finks 
deeper  into  the  Ground  than  Rain  does,  and  therefore  is 
in  fome  Cafes  of  more  Benefit  to  planting  ;  for  which 
Reafon,  fome  lay  Heaps  of  Snow  round  the  Feet  of 
their  Foreft  Trees,  efpecially  in  hot  burning  Lands. 

Monf.  Le  Clerc  fays,  that  fome  Parts  of  a  Cloud 
which  fhould  turn  into  Rain,  are  fometimes  prevented 
by  the  Cold,  and  formed  into  a  Confidence  which  we 
call  Snow  ;  which  appears  to  be  formed  of  watery  Par¬ 
ticles,  from  hence,  that  when  it  difiblves,  it  turns  into 
Water  ;  fo  that  we  may  eafily  conceive  Snow  to  be 
made  of  watery  Particles,  hardened  by  Cold  and  ga¬ 
thered  into  Flakes,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  leave  large 
Interftices  between  one  another  ;  which  Snow  is  not 
tranfparenr,  as  the  Water,  becaufe  its  more  rigid  Par¬ 
ticles  being  huddled  together  by  Chance,  don’t  leave 
ftrait  Pores  between  one  another,  and  fo  keep  out  the 
Matter  of  Light. 

But  when  it  happens,  that  the  Region  of  the  Air  un¬ 
der  the  Cloud  is  very  cold,  the  Drops  of  Rain  are  con¬ 
gealed  as  they  fall,  and  come  down  in  Lumps,  which 
are  called  Hail;  and  thefe-Lumps  are  greater  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Rain  Drops  of  which 
they  are  formed,  and  thefe  Lumps  of  Hail  are  alfo  va- 
rioufly  figured. 

Dr.  Grew ,  in  a  Difcourfe  of  the  Nature  of  Snow,  ob- 
ferves,  that  many  Parts  thereof  are  of  a  regular  Figure, 
for  the  molt  part,  being,  as  it  were,  fo  many  little 
Rowels  or  Stars  of  perfedt  and  tranfparent  Ice  -,  upon 
each  of  which  Points  are  fet  other  collateral  Points,  at 
the  fame  Angles  as  the  main  Points  themfelves  •,  a- 
mongft  thefe  are  divers  other  irregular,  which  are  chiefly 
broken  Points  and  Fragments  of  the  regular  ones ; 
others  alfo  by  various  Winds,  feem  to  have  been  thaw¬ 
ed,  and  frozen  again  into  irregular  Clufters,  lo  that  it 
feems  a^  if  the  whole  Body  of  Snow  were  one  entire 
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Mafs  of  Icicles  irregularly  figured;  that  is,  a  Cloud  of 
Vapours  being  gathered  into  Drops,  the  faid  Drops  do 
forthwith  defcend  ;  and  in  their  Defcent  meeting  with  a 
freezing  Air  as  they  pafs  through  a  colder  Region,  each 
Drop  is  immediately  frozen  into  an  Icicle,  Ihooting  it- 
fclf  forth  into  feveral  Points  ;  but  hill  continuing  to  de¬ 
fcend,  and  meeting  with  fome  intermiting  Gales  of 
warmer  Air,  or  by  their  being  continually  wafted  to  and 
fro,  touching  upon  one  another,  fome  are  a  little  thaw¬ 
ed,  blunted,  and  again  frozen  into  Cluflers,  or  en¬ 
tangled,  fo  as  to  fall  again  into  what  we  call  Flakes  ; 
although  Snow  is  firm  Ice,  and  the  Lightnefs  of  it  is 
owing  to  the  Excefs  of  its  Surface,  in  Comparifon  to  the 
Matter  contained  in  it ;  as  Gold  itfelf  may  be  extended 
in  Surface,  till  it  will  ride  upon  the  leaf:  Breath  of  Air. 

SNOWDROP.  See  Galanthus. 

SOIL.  See  Earth. 

SOLANOIDES.  See  Piercea. 

SOLANUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  148.  Tab.  62.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  224.  [fo  called  of  folari,  Lat.  to  comfort, 
becaufe  this  Plant  fweetens  the  Humours.]  Nightfhade; 
in  French ,  Morelle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalcment  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  of  one  Leaf , 
cut  half  through  into  five  acute  Segments.  The  Flower 
has  one  Wheel-Jhaped  Petal,  having  a  very  Jhort  Tube ; 
the  Brim  is  large ,  fpreading,  and  five-pointed.  It  has 
five  fmall  Awl-fioaped  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits  which  ft  and  together ,  and  a  roundifh  Germen fupport- 
ing  a  Jlender  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  an 
cbtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifto 
Berry  with  two  Celts,  having  a  convex  fiejhy  Receptacle , 
and  filled  with  roundifh  compreffed  Seeds. 

1  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Se&ion 
of  Tournefort's  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Wheel-Jhaped  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  Pointal 
turns  to  a  f oft  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  firft 
Sedion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  thole  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1  •  Solanum  cauls  inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  cvatis  acu- 
minatis  glabris,  umbellis  nut  antibus.  Nightfhade  with  an 
hei  baceous  unarmed  Stalk,  fmooth,  oval-pointed  Leaves, 
and  noding  Umbels.  T.  his  is  the  Solanum  officinarum, 
acinis  nigricantibus.  C.  B.  P.  166.  Common  Nightfhade 
of  the  Shops,  with  black  Fruit. 

2.  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo  tomentofo ,  foliis 
cvatis  dentato-angulatis ,  umbellis  nutantibus.  Nio-htfhade 
with  a  woolly,  herbaceous  unarmed  Stalk,  ovaT,  angu¬ 
lar,  indented  Leaves,  and  noding  Umbels.  This  is 
the  Solanum  officinarum,  acinis  puniceis.  C.  B.  P.  1 66. 
Nightfhade  with  red  Fruit. 

3;  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo ,  foliis  ovato-lance- 
olatis  acuminatis  tomentofis ,  umbellis  nutantibus.  NioRt- 
Ihade  with  an  herbaceous  unarmed  Stalk,  oval,  Spear- 
iliaped,  acute-pointed,  indented,  woolly  Leaves,  and 
noding  Umbels.  T  his  is  the  Solanum  officinarum,  acinis 
luteis.  C.  B.  P.  166.  Nightfhade  with  yellow  Berries. 

4.  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo  glabro,  foliis  oblon- 
go- ovatis  acuminatis  dentatis  glabris,  umbellis  nutantibus . 
Nightfhade  with  an  herbaceous,  unarmed,  fmooth 
Stalk,  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed,  indented,  fmooth 
Leaves,  and  noding  Umbels.  This  is  the  Solanum  A- 
mericanum ,  vulgar i  fimile,  acinis  rubris.  Rand.  American 
Nightfhade  like  the  common  Sort  with  red  Berries. 

5.  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  ovatis  acu¬ 
minatis  glabris,  umbellis  erect  is.  Nightfhade  with  an  her¬ 
baceous  unarmed  Stalk,  oval,  acute-pointed,  fmooth 
Leaves,  and  ereft  Umbels.  This  is  the  Solanum  Ame¬ 
ricanum  vulgari  fimile,  fiore  parvo  purpurafcente ,  acinis 
nigricantibus  minoribus.  Rand.  American  Nightfhade  like 
the  common  Sort,  with  a  fmall  purplifh  Flower,  and 
fmaller  black  Berries. 

,  6-  Solanum  caule  herbaceo  fubaculealo,  foliis  ovatis 
obtufiis  integerrimis,  petiolis  longiffimis,  umbellis  nutantibus. 
Nightfhade  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  a  little  prickly, 
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oval,  obfufe,  entire  Leaves  on  very  long  Foot  Stalks 
and  noding  Umbels.  This  is  the  Solanum  nigrum  vul¬ 
gari  fimile,  catilibus  exafperatis.  Ilort.  Elth.  568.  Black 
Nightfhade  like  the  common  Sort,  with  rough  Stalks/ 

7.  Solanum  caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  cblongo-ova- 
tnS'  acuminatis  glabris  fubdentatis,  umbellis  nutantibus 
Nightfhade  with  an  herbaceous  unarmed  Stalk,  oblono-" 
oval,  acute-pointed,  fmooth  Leaves  a  little  indented 
and  noding  Umbels.  This  is  the  Solanum  Guineenfe 
fruftu  magno  inftar  cerafii  nigerrimo  umbellato.  Boerh.  Ind 
alt.  2.  p.  68.  Nightfhade  from  Guinea ,  with  a  lame 
Fruit  like  black  Cherries,  in  Umbels. 

8.  Solanum  caule  inermi  frut-efeenie  flexuofo ,  foliis  Su¬ 
per  ioribus hafiatis,  racemis cymofis.  Ilort.  Cliff.  60.  Nio-ht- 
fhade  with  a  fhrubby,  bended,  unarmed  Stalk,  the/jp- 
per  Leaves  Spear-fhaped,  and  Bunches  of  Flowers  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Solanum  fcandens,  feu 
dulcamara.  C.B.P.  166.  Perennial  climbing  Night¬ 
fhade,  commonly  called  Bitter- fweet. 

9.  Solanum  caule  inermi  frnticcfo,  foliis  lanceolatis 
repandis ,  umbellis  feffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  'Plant.  184.  Night¬ 
fhade  with  a  fhrubby  unarmed  Stalk,  Spear-fhaned 
Leaves  turning  inward,  and  the  Umbels  firing  clofe  to 
the  Stalks.  T.  his  is  the  Solanum  fruticofum  baccif crura, 

C.  B.  P.  i  by.  Shrubby  Berry-bearing  Nightfhade, 
commonly  called  Amomum  Plinii. 

10.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  foliis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  angulofo- dentatis.  Ilort.  Cliff.  61.  Nightfhade 
with  a  fhr ubby  prickly  Stalk,  and  Spear- fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  angularly  indented.  This  Is  the  Solanum  Jpi- 
niferum  frutefeens,  fpinis  igneis,  Americanum.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
Tab.  225.  fig.  ty.  Shrubby  and  thorny  American  Night¬ 
fhade,  with  Fire-coloured  Thorns. 

ir.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  ovatis 
dentato-angulatis  utrinque  tomentofis,  pedunculis  fpinofis.  1 
Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  prickly  Stalk,  oval,  angu- 
lai ,  indented  Leaves,  woolly  on  every  Side,  and  prick¬ 
ly  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Solanum  fpi- 
nofium,  maxime  tomentofum.  Bocc.  Rar.  Plant.  Thorny 
Nightfhade,  very  much  covered  with  a  Wool  or  Down. 

12.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  pinnato- 
laciniatis  obtufiis  utrinque  aculeatis.  Nightfhade  with  a 
fhrubby  prickly  Stalk,  Wing-cut  Leaves  which  are  ob- 
tufe,  and  have  Spines  on  both  Sides.  This  is  the  So¬ 
lanum  pomiferum  frutefeens  Africanwn  fpinofum  nigricans , 
fiore  boraginis ,  foliis  prof  unde  laciniatis.  H.  L.  Shrubby 
African  Apple- bearing  Nightfhade  wieh  black  Thorns,  ; 
a  Flower  like  Borage,  and  deeply  jagged  Leaves,  com¬ 
monly  called  Pomum  Amoris. 

13.  Solanum  caule  aculeis  recurvis ,  foliis  finuatis 
fubtus  tomentofis,  utrinque  aculeatis ,  pedunculis  aculeatis. 
Lin.  Flor.  Zeyl.  95.  Nightfhade  with  recurved  Thorns 
on  the  Stalks,  and  finuated  Leaves  downy  on  their 
under  Sicie,  armed  with  Prickles  on  b.oth  Sides,  and 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  are  prickly. 

14.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  angulofo  - 
dentatis  tomentofis ,  fioribus  in  racemis  lateralibus.  Nio-ht¬ 
fhade  with  a  fhrubby  prickly  Stalk,  angular,  indented, 
woolly  Leaves,  and  the  Flowers  in  long  Bunches  at  r; 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  *1  his  is  the  Solanum  Indicant 
fpinofum  boraginis  fiore.  Icon.  Robert.  H.  R.  Par.  Prickly 
Indian  Nightfhade  with  a  Flower  like  Borage. 

?  15-  Solanum  caule  aculeato  herbaceo,  foliis  finuatis 
glabris,  utrinque  aculeatis ,  umbellis  eredlis,  calycibus  echi- 
natis.  Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  Stalk,  [• 
fmooth  finuated  Leaves  armed  with  Spines  on  both  I: 
Sides,  upright  Lhnbels,  and  very  prickly  Empalements.  ) 
This  is  the  Solanum  Americanum  fpinofum  hcrbaceum , 
acanthi  folio,  fiore  ampio  Cceruleo.  Houji.  IVIJfi.  Prickly 
herbaceous  American  Nightfhade  with  a  Bearfbreech 
Leaf,  and  a  large  blue  Flower. 

16.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  pinnato- 
laciniatis  tomentofis,  utrinque  aculeatis,  pedunculis  axilla - 
ribus  bifioris.  Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  fhrubby  Stalk, 
Wing-cut  Leaves  which  are  woolly,  and  prickly  on 
both  Sides,  and  Foot  Stajks  with  two  Flowers  at  the  j| 
Wings  of  the  Stalk.  I  his  is  the  Solanum  Americanum 
fipinofiifijimum  herbaceum,  anguria  folio,  fiore  luteo.  Houft. 

The  moft  prickly  American  Nightfhade  with  a  .Water 
Melon  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower.  I 

17.  Solanum  ? 
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\n  Solanum  cattle  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  oblongis fiinu- 
<to-pnnatis ,  aculeatis ,  umbellis fefflibus.  Nightfhade  with 

prickly  fhrubby  Stalk,  oblong,  Wing-fmuated, 
irickly  Leaves,  and  Umbels  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
"his  is  the  Solatium  Americanum  frutefccns ,  bfi  fpinofum, 
uercus  folio ,  baccis  rubris.  Houft.  Mff.  Shrubby  prickly 
American  Nightlhade  with  an  Oak  Leaf,  and  red 
krries. 

18.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  foliis  ovatis  to- 
nentofis ,  angulofo-finuatis  fubaculatis ,  umbellis  feffilibus. 
Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  fhrubby  Stalk,  oval,  woolly, 
insular,  finuated  Leaves  a  little  prickly,  and  Umbels 
'iting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Solanum  America- 
wm  bacciferum ,  cattle  (A  foliis  tomentofis  incanis  fpinojis , 
tore  luteo,  frudlu  croceo.  Sloan.  Cat.  108.  Berry-bearing 
American  Nightfhade  with  hoary  Stalks  and  Leaves,  a 
yellow  Flower,  and  Saffron-coloured  Fruit. 

ip.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  foliis  Janceola- 
is  fibdentatis  glabris ,  racemis  longioribus  axillaribus. 
Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  fhrubby  Stalk,  fmooth  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  a  little  indented,  and  longer  Bunches 
if  Flowers  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the 
ittlanum  Americanum  fruticofum  bacciferum  fpinofum ,  flore 
•ceruleo.  Sloan.  108.  Shrubby  Berry- bearing  American 
Nightfhade  with  a  blue  Flower. 

20.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo ,  foliis  ovato- 
iblongis  acuminatis  tomentofis ,  umbellis  eredtis  axillaribus. 
Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  armed  with  a  few 
Spines,  oval,  oblong,  woolly  Leaves,  and  erebt  Um~ 
aels  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Sola- 
urn.  Americanum ,  frutefeens  &  fpinofum ,  flore  magno  albo. 
Houft.  Mff.  Prickly  and  fhrubby  American  Nightfhade 
yith  a  large  white  Flower. 

.  21.  Solanum  caule  inermi - f rut ef cent e  flexuofo ,  foliis 
tvatis  fubtus  tomentofis,  floribus  folitariis  alaribus.  Night- 
hade  with  a. fhrubby,  bending,  unarmed  Stalk,  oval 
_,eaves  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and 
Flowers  growing  fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Solanum  Americanum ,  fcandens  (A  frutefeens , 
lore  magno  c ceruleo,  frudlu  rubro.  Houft.  Mff.  Shrubby 
dimbing  American  Nightfhade  with  a  large  blue' 
'lower,  and  a  red  Fruit. 

22.  Solanum  caule  iner mi  fruticofo,  foliis  ovatis  acu- 
ninatis  integerrimis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  umbellis  erect  is  ala- 
■ibus  tA  terminalibus.  Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  un- 
irmed  Stalk,  oval,  acute-pointed,  entire  Leaves  which 
ire  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  erebt  Umbels  from 
he  Wings  and  the  Top  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the 
Solanum  Americanum  frutefeens,  non  fpinofum,  lauri  folio, 
lore  racemofo  cceruleo.  Hand.  Mff.  Smooth  fhrubby  Ame¬ 
rican  Nightfhade  with  a  Bay  Leaf,  and  blue  Flowers 
growing  in  Clufters. 

23.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  ovatis 
rmuato-dentatis  fubtus  tomentofis,  aculeis  utrinque  r  edits, 
mbellis  J'effilibus  terminalibus.  Nightfhade  with  a  prickly 
fhrubby  Stalk,  oval,  finuated,  indented  Leaves  which 
are  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  the  Spines  every  Way 
(trait,  and  Umbels  fiting  clofe  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches.  This  is  the  Solanum  Americanum,  frutefeens 
IA  fpinofum,  foliis  infra  tomentofis ,  flore  magno  cceruleo. 
Houft.  Mff.  Shrubby  and  prickly  American  Nightfhade 
with  Leaves  which  are  hoary  underneath,  and  a  large 
blue  Flower. 

24.  Solanum  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  foliis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis  integerrimis  fubtus  tomentofis ,  umbellis  eredlis  pe- 
dunculis  longijfmis.  Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  unarmed 
Stalk,  oval,  Spear- fhaped,  entire  Leaves  which  are 
woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and  erebt  Umbels  having 
very  long  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Solanum  Americanum 
arbor eficens,  verbafei  folio,  frudlu  flavefeente  rnajori.  Plum. 
Cat.  4.  Tree-like  .American  Nightfhade  with  a  Mullein 
Leaf,  and  a  larger  yellow  Fruit. 

.  25.  Solanum  c.aule  frutefeente  fubinermi,  foliis  cunei - 
for  raft  us  finuato-repandis.  Lin.  Sp..  Plant.  185.  Night¬ 
fhade  with  a  fhrubby  almolt  unarmed  Stalk,  and 
Wedge-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  finuated,  and  turn 
backward.  This  is  the  Solanum  Bonarienfe  arborefeens , 
papas  floribus.  Hort.  Elth.  364.  Tree-like  Nightfhade 
of  Buenos  Ayres .  with  Flowers  like  the  Potatoe. 

26.  Solanum.  caule  frutefeente  inermi ,  foliis  lanceola- 
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its  finuato-dentatis  glabris,  umbellis  eredlis.  Nightfhade 
with  a  fhrubby  unarmed  Stalk,  Spear- fhaped,  finu¬ 
ated,  indented,  fmooth  Leaves,  and  erect  Umbels.  This 
is  the  Solanum  Bahamenfe  arborefeens ,  folio  finuato.  Hort. 
Elth.  363.  Tree-like  Nightfhade  from  the  Bahama 
Iflands  with  a  finuated  Leaf. 

27.  Solanum  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  foliis  ovatis  in - 
tegerrimis,  pedunculis  lateralibus  filiformibus ,  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  185.  Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  unarmed  Stalky 
oval  entire  Leaves,  and  Thread-like  Foot  Stalks  to  the 
Flowers,  proceeding  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Solanum  lignofum  Africamm  fempervirens , 
laurinis  foliis.  H.  Amft.  2.  p.  19 1.  Woody  ever-green 
African  'Nightfhade  with  Bay  Leaves. 

28.  Solanum  caule  inermi  frutefeente  flexiiofo ,  foliis 
ovatis  fubdentatis  craffts.  Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby, 
flexible,  unarmed  Stalk,  and  oval  thick  Leaves  fome- 
what  indented.  This  is  the  Solanum  dulcamarum  Afri - 
canum,  foliis  craffts  hirfutis.  Elort.  Elth.  365.  Climbing 
African  Nightfhade  with  hairy  thick  Leaves. 

29.  Solanum  caule  frutefeente  inermi ,  foliis  lanceola- 
tis  integerrimis  fubtus  pilofis,  umbellis  ere. Pis  terminalibus. 
Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  unarmed  Stalk,  Spear- 
fhaped  entire  Leaves  which  are  hairy  on  their  under 
Side,  and  erebt  Umbels  terminating  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Solanum  Americanum  frutefeens  non  fpinofum , 
foliis  oblongis  fubtus  incanis,  floribus  umbellatis.  Blouft.  Mff. 
American  fhrubby  Nightfhade  without  Thorns,  oblong 
Leaves  hoary  on  their  under  Sides,  and  Flowers  in 
Umbels. 

30.  Solanum  caule  inermi  fruticofo,  foliis  ovatis  inte¬ 
ger  rimis,  fubtus  tomentofis,  umbellis  eredlis  terminalibus, 
calycibus  obtufis  lanuginojis .  Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby 
unarmed  Stalk,  oval  entire  Leaves  which  are  woolly 
on  their  under  Side,  erebt  Umbels  terminating  the 
Branches,  and  downy  obtufe  Empalements.  This  is 
the  Solatium  Americanum  fruticofum  glabrum,  foliis  fubro - 
tundis  fubtus  incanis ,  floribus  racemqfis.  Houft.  Mff. 
Smooth  fhrubby  American  Nightfhade  with  roundifh 
Leaves  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and 

^branching  Flowers. 

31.  Solanum  caule  aculeato,  foliis  oblongo- ovatis, 
dentatd-finuatis,  fubtus  pilofis,  umbellis  lateralibus.  Night¬ 
fhade  with  a  fhrubby  prickly  Stalk,  oblong  oval  Leaves 
with  finuated  Indentures  which  are  hairy  on  their  under 
Side,  and  Umbels  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches.  This 
is  the  Solanum  fpinofum  frutefeens,  quercus  folio  latiare. 
Houft.  Mff.  Shrubby  prickly  Nightfhade  with  a  broader 
Oak  Leaf. 

32.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  finuato- 
dentatis,  racemis  lateralibus ,  aculeis  utrinque  incurvis. 
Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  fhrubby  Stalk,  Leaves  with 
finuated  Indentures,  Bunches  of  Flowers  on  the,  Side 
of  the  Branches,  and  the  Spines  every  where  recurved. 
This  is  the  Solanum  fpinofum ,  Jamaicenfe  glabrum ,  foliis 
parvis  minus  profunde  laciniatis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Lab.  316. 
fig.  5.  Prickly  Jamaica  Nightfhade  whofe  fmall  Leaves 
are  lefs  deeply  cut. 

33.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  fruticofo,  foliis  finuatis 
obtufis,  utrinque  tomentofis,  floribus  racemofis  terminalibus. 
Nightfhade  with  a  fhrubby  prickly  Stalk,  obtufe  fi¬ 
nuated  Leaves  which  are  woolly  on  both  Sides,  and 
Flowers  in  loofe  Bunches  terminating  the  Branches. 

34.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  herbaceo,  foliis  laciniatis 
dentatis  tomentofis,  utrinque  aculeatis ,  calycibus  tomentofis. 
Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  Stalk,  cut  Leaves 
which  are  indented,  woolly,  and  armed  with  Spines 
on  both  Sides,  and  woolly  Empalements.  This  is  the 
Solanum  annuum  nigricans  Virginianum  fpinofiffmum  late 
fe  fipargens,  flore  cceruleo  glabrum.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Lab.  6 2. 
fig.  3.  Black  annual  Virginia  Nightfhade  which  is  the 
moft  prickly,  having  a  blue  fmooth  Flower. 

35.  Solanum  caule  aculeato  herbaceo ,  feliis  ccrdatis 
quinquelobis ,  utrinque  villojis  aculeatis.  Vir.  Cliff.  15. 
Nightfhade  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  Stalk,  and 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  with  five  Lobes  which  are  hairy 
and  prickly  on  both  Sides.  "I  his  is  the  Solanum  Bai  - 
badenje  fpinofum  annuum,  frudlu  aureo  rotundiore  pyri 
parvi  inverji  forma  (A  magnitudine.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Lav.  225. 
fig.  1.  Annual  pricklv  Barbadoes  Nightfhade  with  a 
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founder  golden  Fruit  cf  the  Form  and  Size  of  a  fmall 
Pear  inverted,  commonly  called  Bachelors  Pear, 

36.  Solanum  caule  herbaceo  eretlo  inermi,  foliis  ovato 
lanceolatis  angulofo-dentatis  fioribus  lateralibus.  Night- 
fhade  with  an  herbaceous  eredt  unarmed  Stalk,  oval 
Spear- (haped  Leaves  angularly  indented,  and  Flowers 
on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks. 

The  firft  Sort  is  now  very  common  upon  Dunghills, 
and  on  rich  cultivated  Soils,  in  many  Parts  of  England  ; 
where  i.t  often  becomes  a  very  troublefome  Weed.  This 
is  the  Sort  which  the  College  of  Phyficians  have  direct¬ 
ed  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine,  tinder  the  Title  of  Solanum 
hortenfe :  And  although  it  is  now  become  a  very  trou¬ 
blefome  Weed  in  many  Gardens  near  London ,  yet  it  is 
not  a  Native  of  this  Country,  but  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  brought  originally  from  America ,  from  whence  the 
greater  Part  of  the  Species  of  this  Genus  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  Europe. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  which  are  found  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  England.  The  molt  common  Sort  is 
an  upright  branching  Plant  with  oval  acute-pointed 
fmooth  Leaves,  and  black  Berries.  The  other  is  a  low 
branching  Plant  with  indented  Leaves,  and  greenifh 
yellow  Berries,  but  whether  thefe  are  only  Varieties,  or 
diftinct  Species  I  cannot  fay,  though  I  have  fown  their 
Seeds  feparately,  and  have  found  them  keep  their  Dif¬ 
ference  one  Year,  but  do  not  know  if  they  will  conti¬ 
nue  it  always. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  with  an  eredt  branching.  Stalk 
three  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  are  oval,  angular,  indent¬ 
ed,  and  fmooth,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  roundilh 
Bunches,  in  Form  of  Umbels ;  they  are  white,  having 
five  Star-pointed  Petals  which  fpread  open  and  are  re¬ 
flexed  •,  in  the  Center  are  five  Stamina,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  yellow  Summits  Handing  clofe  toge¬ 
ther  ;  after  the  Flowers  are  pall,  the  Germen  will  fwell 
to  round  pulpy  Berries  of  a  deep  red  Colour,  Handing 
in  npdiflg  Umbels  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ; 
the  Flowers  appear  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn.  I  have  feveral  Times  received  the  Seeds  of 
this  Sort  from  Barbadoes ,  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  grow 
naturally. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  hairy  branching  Stalks  two 
Feet  and  a  Half  high,  the  Leaves  are  woolly,  oval, 
Spear-lhaped,  acute-pointed,  and  indented  on  their 
Ldges,  the  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort, 
and  the  Berries  are  of  the  fame  Size  and  Shape,  but 
are  of  a  dirty  yellow  Colour ;  this  flowers  and  ripens 
its  Berries  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former.  The 
Seeds  of  this  came  from  America.  The  Seeds  of  the 
fourth  Sort  came  from  the  Wefi-Indies  ;  this  hath  taller 
and  fmoother  Stalks  than  either  of  the  former  ;  the 
Leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  and  are  fmooth,  they  are 
oval,  acute-pointed,  and  indented  on  their  Edges  in 
angular  Indentures,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  noding 
Umbels  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmooth  red  Berries  ;  this  flowers  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former  Sorts. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  the  Stalks 
of  this  are  angular,  and  rife  upward  of  three  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  a  few  (lender  Branches,  which  fpread 
from  each  other,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  acute 
pointed  fmooth  Leaves,  of  a  deep  green  Colour ;  they 
have  a  few  Indentures  on  their  Edges;  the  Flowers  are 
very  fmall,  and  there  are  but  few  in  each  Umbel-,  they 
have  narrow  acute-pointed  Petals,  white  on  the  Infide, 
and  purplifih  without  they  appear  in  Augufi ,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  black  Berries,  which  ripen  late  in 
Autumn. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  rife  three  Feet  high,  and  divide 
into  fpreading  Branches,  they  are  angular,  furrowed, 
^nd  have  a  few  fhort  Spines-,  the  Leaves  are  oval  and 
entire  j  they  are  fix  Inches  long,  and  five  broad,  of  a 
dark  green  Colour,  and  have  long  Foot  Stalks ;  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  in 
lmall  Umbels,  which  nod  on  one  Side;  they  are  fmall, 
white,  and  Star-pointed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  final  1 
black  Berries,  which  ripen  late  in  the  Autumn. 

The  leventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Guinea.  This 
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rifes  with  a  Hrong,  thick,  herbaceous  Stalk,  two  Feet 
and  a  Half  high,  dividing  into  (hort  thick  Branches 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  fmooth  Leaves 
;  near  five  Inches  long,  and  three  and  a  Half  broad* 
which  have  a  few  Indentures,  and  Hand  upon  pretty 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  noding 
Umbels  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  they  are  like  thofe 
of  the  firH  Sort,  but  are  larger.  Thele  are  fucceeded 
i  by  large  black  Berries,  the  Size  of  the  common  black 
Cherry,  which  ripens  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  feven  Sorts  are  annual,  fo  their  Seeds  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  rich  Earth,  where 
the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  when  they  come 
■  up,  they  muH  be  thined,  leaving  them  at  leaH  two 
;  Feet  DiHance,  that  they  may  have  Room  to  grow,  after 
:  this  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds ;  in  Jtdy  and  Augujl  they  will 
flower,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn.  Some 
People  plant  one  or  two  Plants  of  each  Sort  in  Pots, 
whole  Stalks  they  train  up  to  Sticks,  to  make  them 
Hrait ;  and  in  Autumn,  they  remove  the  Pots  into  the 
Green-houfe,  where  they  may  be  prefer ved  till  the  Spring,  : 
and  during  the  Winter,  their  Fruit  being  ripe,  will 
make  a  pretty  Appearance. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  climbing  woody  Plant,  which 
grows  in  the  Hedges  in  divers  Parts  of  England ,  and 
.  is  by  fome  planted  in  Gardens,  to  cover  Arbours,  or 
fhady  Walls,  in  London ,  and  other  clofe  Places,  where 
few  other  Plants  will  thrive.  The  C,utings  or  Stalks  of 
this  are  put  into  Glafles  of  Water,  and  placed  in  Rooms,, 
where  they  will  put  out  Branches  and  Leaves,  and  con¬ 
tinue  a  long  Time  green.  This  Plant  is  alfo  ufed  in 
Medicine,  for  fome  particular  Preparations ;  but  the 
Herb  Folks  in  the  Markets  often  fell  this  inflead  of  the 
Garden  Nightfhade,  which  is  a  cooling  Plant,  and  I 
this  a  hot  acrid  one,  which  renders  it  contrary  to  the 
Intention  of  the  Ointment,  wherein  Nightfhade  is  one 
of  the  Ingredients. 

There  is  a  Sort  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  a  Variety  of  the  former,  but  the 
Leaves  are  woolly,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  other, 
and  this  is  conffant.  There  is  alfo  one  with  variegated 
Leaves,  which  is  preferved  by  thofe  who  are  very  cu¬ 
rious  in  colle&ing  the  various  Kinds  of  Hrjped  leaved 
Plants. 

Thefe  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  Branches,  or  by  planting  their  Cutings  in  the 
Spring  upon  a  moifl  Soil,  where  they  will  Soon  take 
Root,  and  may  afterward  be  tranfpanted  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Madeira s-, 
this  rifes  with  a  Hrong  woody  Stalk  four  or  five  Feet 
high,  and  divides  into  many  (lender  Hiff  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  turning 
backward  ;  The  Flowers  grow  in  final!  Umbels,  or 
fingly  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches,  to  which  they  fit 
clofe,  thele  are  white,  with  yellow  Summits,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  June,  July,  and  Augujl and  are  fucceeded  by 
Berries  as  large  as  (mail  Cherries,  which  ripen  in  Win¬ 
ter,  when  they  make  a  good  Appearance  in  the  Green- 
houfe.  There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  red, 
and  the  other  has  a  yellowifh  Fruit. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  its  Seeds 
in  a  Pot  of  rich  Earth  in  the  Spring,  placing  it  upon 
a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  jS 
Growth;  the  Earth  in  the  Pot  (hould  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered,  for  if  it  is  kept  too  dry  the  Seeds  will  not  grow,  j 
When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  you  fhould  make  a  gen¬ 
tle  hot  Bed,  which  mufl  be  covered  with  rich  Earth 
about  fix  Inches  thick ;  in  this  they  (hould  be  planted 
about  fix  Inches  DiHance  each  Way,  and  the  Bed  arch¬ 
ed  over  with  Hoops,  &c.  and  covered  with  Mats,  to 
(hade  them  from  the  Sun  and  Cold ;  obferving  fre¬ 
quently  to  water  them. 

When  the  Plants  have  acquired  Strength,  and  the  Sea- 
fon  becomes  favourable,  you  muH  inure  them  to  bear 
the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  to  which  they  (hould  be  ful¬ 
ly  expofed  in  June,  when  alfo  they  fhould  be  taken  up, 
with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  the  Root  of  each  Plant,  and  : 
placed  feparately  in  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth,  which  /' 
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muft  be  fct  in  a  fliady  Situation,  and  frequently  watered 
jntii  they  have  taken  new  Root;  after  which  they  may 
be  removed  into  a  more  open  Expofure,  and  placed 
among  other  exotic  Plants  but  they  require  a  great 
Plenty  of  Water  in  dry  Weather,  without  which  they 
fgldom  produce  much  Fruit. 

In  Winter  they  mull  be  removed  into  theGreen-houfe, 
and  placed  in  the  coldeft  Part  of  the  Houle,  where  they 
may  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poftible  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther ;  being  fo  hardy,  as  many  Times  to  endure  the 
£old  of  our  ordinary  Winters  abroad,  when  planted  in 
a  warm  Situation  ;  fo  that  they  only  require  to  be  fhel- 
tered  from  fey  ere  Froft. 

Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  annually  drifted  about  the 
latter  End  of  April,  when  their  Roots  fhould  be  pared 
round,  cuting  off  all  the  mouldy  Fibres  which  were 
next  the  Pot,  and  the  Pots  filled  up  with  frefh  rich 
Earth,  which  will  ftrengthen  their  Flowers,  and  caufe 
them  to  produce  Plenty  of  Fruit;  which,  (as  1  faid  be¬ 
fore)  ripens  in  Winter,  and  being  of  the  Shape  and  Size 
of  Cherries,  are  commonly  called  Winter  Cherries  by 
the  Gardeners. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  three  Feet  high,  dividing 
at  the  Top  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  clofely 
armed  with  ftrait  gold  coloured  Spines  on  every  Side. 
The  Leaves  are  from  two  to  three  Inches  long,  and 
three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  having  a  few  angu¬ 
lar  Indentures,  and  their  Mid-rib  is  armed  with  a  Row 
of  the  like  Spines  as  thofe  upon  the  Stalks,  which  ftand 
ered.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  Bunches 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  white,  and  of  the 
fame  Size  of  thofe  of  the  ninth,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
red  Berries  almoft  as  large  as  the  fmall  black  Cherry. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the 
Rrmer,  being  brought  from  the  warm  Parts  of  America. 
This  is  propagated  by  lowing  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring, 
upon  a  good  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  afrefh 
hot  Bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  fhould  have 
Air  and  Water  in  Proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Seafon, 
and  the  Bed  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  when  their 
Roots  have  filled  the  Pots  in  which  they  were  planted 
(which  they  will  do  in  two  Months  time,  if  they 
thrive),  they  muff  be  fhaken  out,  and  after  having 
gently  pared  off  the  Fibres  which  grew  next  the  Pot, 
they  fhould  be  placed  into  Pots  a  Size  larger,  which  muff 
be  filled  with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh 
hot  Bed,  to  bring  the  Plants  forward,  obferving  to  wa¬ 
ter  them  frequently  ;  for  they  will  not  thrive  without 
Plenty  of  Moifture  in  warm  Weather. 

In  July  thefe  Plants  may  be  inured  to  bear  the  open 
Air  by  Degrees,  into  which  they  may  be  removed,  if  the 
Seafon  be  warm ;  but  otherwife  they  muff  always  be  pre¬ 
ferred  either  under  Glaffes,  or  in  the  Stove,  and  if  they 
are  placed  in  the  open  Air,  they  fhould  not  remain 
there  longer  than  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  Auguft, 
left  the  Nights  growing  cold,  fhould  hurt  them.  Du¬ 
ring  the  Winter  Seafon  they  muff  be  preferved  in  the 
Stove,  obferving  to  rsfrefh  them. frequently  Wa- 
ter,  but  they  mult  not  have  too  much  each  Time,  efpe- 
cially  in  cold  Weather.  The  fecond  Year  they  will 
produce  Flowers  and  Fruit. 

The  eleventh  Sort  has  a  ftirubby  Stalk,  which  rifes 
two  Feet  high,  and  divides  into  feveral  woody  Branches 
which  are  armed  with  fharp  Thorns,  and  garnifiied 
with  oval,  woolly  Leaves  which  have  angular  Inden¬ 
tures  on  their  Edges,  they  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
and  more  than  an  Inch  broad.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks ;  they  are  blue,  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts ;  thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fuc- 
cqeded  by  round  Berries  as  large  as  common  Cherries, 
of  a  gold  Colour,  which  turn  black  when  ripe. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  hath  a  ftrong,  thick,  fhrubby  Stalk,  which 
rifes  from  two  to  three  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
&ort,  thick  Branches,  which  are  clofely  armed  with 
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fhort  ffrong  yellow  Spines  on  every  Side;  the  Leaves  are 
about  four  Inches  long,  and  two  broad;  they  are  cut  al¬ 
moft  to  their  Mid-rib,  in  obtufe  Segments,  which  are 
oppofite,  regular,  and  formed  like  winged  Leaves  ; 
thefe  Segments  have  feveral  obtufe  Indentures  on  their 
Edges;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  are  armed 
with  the  fame  Sort  of  Spines,  as  thofe  on  the  Stalks  on 
both  Sides.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  Bunches  on 
the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  blue,  and  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort ;  thefe  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  yellow  Berries  as 
large  as  Walnuts,  which  ripen  in  Winter. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  Sorts  are  not  fo  tender  as 
the  laft,  but  require  an  open  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  or  a  warm 
Green-houfe  in  Winter,  but  in  Summer  may  be  expofed 
in  the  open  Air  with  other  exotic  Plants.  Thefe  may  be 
propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  hot  Bed,  as  the 
former,  and  fhould  be  managed  as  hath  been  directed 
for  them,  with  this  Difference,  that  they  may  be  much 
fooner  expofed  to  the  Air,  and  fhould  not  be  bred  fo  ten¬ 
derly.  Thefe  are  preferved  for  their  odd  Appearance, 
by  fuch  as  are  curious  in  cultivating  exotic  Plants  j 
their  Fruits  being  ripe  in  Winter,  afford  a  Variety  ia 
the  Green-houfe,  and  their  Leaves  and  Flowers  being 
very  remarkable  in  their  Colour,  Shape,  &c.  render 
them  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  good  Colledion  of 
Plants. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  covered  with  a 
white  meally  Down,  which  rifes  four  or  five  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  a  few  ftraggling  Branches,  which  are  arm¬ 
ed  with  fhort  thick  dark  brown  Spines,  having  yellow- 
ifh  Points  and  are  recurved.  The  Leaves  are  three  in¬ 
ches  long  and  two  broad;  they  are  finuated,  of  a  bright 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  have  a  white  woolly 
Underfide.  This  Sort  has  not  as  yet  produced  any. 
Flowers  in  England ,  though  there  are  large  Plants  of 
it  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  they  were  raifed  from 
Seeds,  which  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Way 
as  the  two  former,  and  the  Plants  muff  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Way,  but  they  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  two 
former,  fo  fhould  be  placed  in  a  warm  Glafs  Cafe,  or 
Green-houfe  in  Winter,  and  fhould  not  have  much 
Water  in  cold  Weather. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes 
two  or  three  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  ligneous 
Branches,  which  are  armed  with  fnort  ffrong  yellowiffi 
Spines;  the  Leaves  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  an 
Inch  broad,  woolly  on  both  Sides,  and  are  angularly 
indented.  Thefe  are  armed  with  Spines  on  both  Sides, 
in  a  Row  on  the  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers  come  out  in 
longifh  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  they  are 
blue,  and  like  thofe  of  the  twelfth  ;  they  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  fqcceeded  by  round  Berries  cf 
a  gold  Colour,  as  large  as  Cherries,  which  ripen  in 
Winter. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dio 
Houftoun ,  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  growing  na¬ 
turally  there,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  Eng¬ 
land,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  This  rifes 
with  a  prickly  herbaceous  Stalk  near  two  Feet  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  two  or  three  Branches,  which  are  clofely 
armed  with  flender  yellow  Spines  of  unequal  Lengths, 
The  Leaves  are  fix  Inches  long,  and  three  Inches  and  a 
Half  broad,  of  a  bright  green  Colour,  and  deeply  finu¬ 
ated  ;  the  Veins  of  the  Leaves  are  armed  with  yellow 
ereft  Spines  on  both  Sides.  The  Umbels  of  Flowers 
ftand  eredt  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  the  Flowers  are 
very  large  and  of  a  fine  blue  Colour;  thefe  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  round  Berries,  as  large  as  common  Cherries, 
which  are  marbled  with  white  and  green.  The  Em - 
palement  of  the  Flower  is  armed  with  Spines  like  a 
Hedgehog.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft ,  but  the  Fruit 
ripens  late  in  the  Autumn,  fo  that  unlefs  the  Plants  are 
brought  forward  in  the  Spring,  they  will  not  produce 
ripe  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  Spain ,  where  the  late  Dr.  houftoun  difcovered 
it.  This  hath  fhrubby  trailing  Stalks  two  Feet  long, 
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which  are  armed  with  long  yellow  Spines,  and  covered 
with  a  gray  Bark-,  the  Leaves  are  near  four  Inches  long, 
and  almoft  two  broad,  very  finely  cut  in  Form  of  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves,  almoft  to  their  Mid-rib;  they  are  woolly, 
and  arrhed  with  Jong,  flender,  yellowifh  Spines  on  their 
Veins  ort  both  Sides.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flov/ers 
arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  two  or 
three  Inches  long,  each  for  the  mo  ft  part  fuftaining 
two  large  yellow  Flowers,  having  very  prickly  Em- 
palements  *,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Berries 
the  Size  of  gray  Peas,  which  are  marbled  with  green 
and  white. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houjloiin ,  growing  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  this  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  Stalk,  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  armed  with  fhort 
recurved  Spines,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  brownifh 
Bark,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  fix  Inches  long, 
and  two  and  a  Half  broad,  which  are  regularly  finuated 
on  both  Edges  in  form  of  winged  Leaves ;  thefe  rife 
by  two  or  three  from  the  fame  Point,  and  ftand  eredt ; 
they  are  armed  with  a  few  fhort  Spines  along  their  Mid¬ 
rib  on  both  Sides.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  to  which 
they  fit  clofe;  thefe  are  but  fmall;  they  have  five  white 
Star-pointed  Petals,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Berries 
about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  Juniper,  which,  when  ripe, 
are  red. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  i t\  Jamaica,  this 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  woolly  Stalk  five  or  fix  Feet 
high,  armed  with  fhort  recurved  Thorns,  and  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  oval  woolly  Leaves  fix  Inches  long,  and  four 
broad,  which  are  angularly  finuated,  and  have  a  very 
few  fhort  Crooked  Spines  upon  the  Mid-rib  on  the  un¬ 
der  Side.  The  Flowers  are  in  fmall  Umbels  fiting  clofe 
to  the  Side  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  fmall  and  yel¬ 
low  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  Berries  of  a 
Saffron  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  ; 
this  rifes  with  fhrubby  Stalks,  three  or  four  Feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  irregular  Branches  which  have  a 
gray  Bark,  and  are  armed  on  every  Side  with  flender 
eredt  Spines  of  a  gray  Colour.  The  Leaves  are  Spear- 
fhaped,  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  a  little  indented  or  waved 
on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  long 
Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  Handing  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  Saffron-coloured  Berries  the  Size  of 
Peas. 

The  twentieth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Houftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  has  a  ftrong 
fhrubby  Stalk,  covered  with  a  brown  woolly  Bark, 
which  rifes  four  or  five  Feet  high,  and  is  armed  with 
a  few  fhort  Spines,  fending  out  feveral  ligneous  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed 
Leaves,  covered  with  a  brown  woolly  Down  on  both 
Sides ;  they  are  fix  Inches  long,  and  almoft  three 
broad  in  the  Middle.  The  Flowers  grow  in  eredt 
Umbels  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  large, 
white,  and  have  thick  woolly  Empalements ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  yellow  Berries  as  large  as  middling  Cher¬ 
ries. 

The  twenty-firft  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Houjtcun ,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ; 
this  has  a  fhrubby  climbing  Stalk,  which  rifes  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  Bark, 
and  divides  into  feveral  Branches.  The  Leaves  are 
oval,  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  but  of  a  dark  green 
on  their  upper ;  they  are  two  Inches  long,  and  one  and 
a  Half  broad.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  fine  blue 
Colour,  and  the  Petal  is  not  divided  into  Segments 
like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but  have  five  Angles, 
each  ending  in  a  Point;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round 
Berries,  about  the  Size  of  gray  Peas,  which  are  red 
when  ripe. 

The  twenty-fecond  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun  at  Campeacby ;  this  rifes  with  a  fmooth 
lhrubby  Stalk,  fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  fending  out 
ligneous  Branches  on  every  Side,,  which  have  a  fmooth 
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btown  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oval  acute- 
pointed  Leaves  which  are  entire,  woolly  on  their  under 
Side;  they  are  four  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half 
broad.  The  Flowers  are  collected  into  Umbels  which 
ftand  eredf ;  thefe  come  out  from  the  Side  and  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  light  blue  Colour* 
and  are  fucceeded  by  round  Berriesf -the  Size  of  fmall 
black  Cherries,  which  are  yellow  when  ripe. 

The  twenty-third  Sort  was  difcovered  "by  the  late 
Dr.  Houjloiin  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  has  a  fhrubby 
Stalk  which  rifes  four  Feet  high,  having  a  white  down/ 
Bark,  and  armed  on  every  Side  with  ftrait  brown  Spines;- 
The  Leaves  ftand  three  Inches  afunder ;  they  are  oval* 
and  have  finuated  Indentures ;  they  are  two  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Quarter  broad,  •  woolly  on  their 
under  Side,  and  have  prickly  Foot  Stalks.  Their1' 
Mid-rib  is  armed  with  two  or  three  fmall  Spines, ■ 
fometimes  on  both  Sides,  and  at  others  but  on  one. 
The  Spines  are  all  eredt ;  the  E'lowers  are  difpofed  in 
an  Umbel  fiting  clofe  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;- 
they  are  large,  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  have  woolly 
Empalements  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  Berries,- 
the  Size  of  large  Peas,  which  are  red  when  ripe. 

The  twenty- fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Cam -' 
peachy  this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  eight  or  ten 
Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  ligneous  Branches 
which  are  covered  with  a  gray  Down,  and  are 
furrowed.  The  Leaves  are  fometimes  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  Branches,  and  at  others  they  are  oppo- 
fite,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  thick  Foot  Stalks; 
they  are  feven  Inches  long,  and  three  and  a  Half 
broad  ;  their  Edges  are  entire,  and  they  end  in  acute 
Points,  and  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side.  The 
Flowers  terminate  the  Branches  in  large  eredt  Umbels1 
Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  large,  white, 
and  have  woolly  Empalements  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
Berries,  the  Size  of  Cherries,  which  turn  yellow. 

The  twelve  laft  mentioned  Sorts  are  propagated  by 
Seeds  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former,  but  thefe, 
being  Natives  of  a  warm  Country,  muft  be  raifed  on  a 
hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged- 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to- 
flrade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  Time  they  Ihould  have  a  large  Share 
of  frefh  Air  admited  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and 
muft  be  frequently  watered.  Toward  the  latter  End 
of  June  it  will  be  proper  to  harden  the  Plants  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  foon  after  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  where  they  muft  have  as  much  free  Air  as 
poffible  in  warm  Weather,  but  as  the  Cold  approaches 
in  Autumn,  they  muft  be  carefully  protedfed  there¬ 
from,  and  in  Winter  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  Temperature  of  Warmth,  otherwife  they  will  not 

live  in  this  Countrv. 

^  * 

Some  of  thefe  Sorts  will  bear  to  be  expofed  in  the 
open  Air,  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  provided  they  are 
placed  in  a  warm  Situation,  but  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  cold,  they  will  not  thrive  abroad,  wherefore  it  will 
be  better  to  let  them  remain  in  the  Stove,  and  open 
the  Glades  in  Front,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stove, 
every  Day,  to  admit  as  much  Air  as  poffible  in  hot 
Weather,  with  which  Management  they  will  thrive 
much  better  than  in  the  open  Air. 

The  twenty-fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Buencs 
Ayres  in  the  Spanijh  Weft -In dies-,  this  rifes  with  a  woody 
Stalk,  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  pur- 
plifh  Bark,  and  is  almoft  fmooth.  At  the  Top  it  di¬ 
vides  into  feveral  Branches  which  grow  eredt,  and  are 
garnifhed  with  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  finu-' 
ated.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Umbels  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches;  they  are  large,  white,  and  the 
Petal  is  angular,  but  not  divided  at  the  Brim  ;  theie 
appear  in  July ,  and  are  often  fucceeded  by  fmall  Ber¬ 
ries,  which  change  yellow  when  they  are  ripe. 

The  Seeds  of  the  twenty-fixth  Sort  were  fent  from 
the  Bahama  Iflands  by  Mr.  Catejby ;  this  rifes  with  a 
fmooth  fhrubby  Stalk,  fix  or  eight  Feet  high,  covered 
with  a  brown  Bark,  and  divides  into  many  Branches, 

3  which 
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vhich  are  garni  flic  d  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  three 
nches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  ; 
hey  have  a  few  iinuated  Indentures  on  their  Edges,  and 
nd  in  acute  Points-,  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  light 
rreen  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
Jmbels  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  Handing  erebt ; 
hey  are  pretty  large,  white,  and  have  their  Petals  cut 
nto  five  Star  pointed  Segments  ;  thefe  are  very  rarely 
ucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  two  laft  mentioned  Sorts  are  not  fo  tender  as 
he  twelve  former  Sorts,  lo  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  by  houfing  them  in 
Winter  with  Oranges  and  other  Green-houfe  Plants, 
md  in  Summer  place  them  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situ¬ 
ation  ;  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which, 
f  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months,  will  take  Root  pretty  freely,  and  may  then 
ae  taken  up  and  poted,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till 
hey  have  taken  new  Root,  and  then  they  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  old  Plants. 

The  twenty -feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the 
Coaft  of  Guinea  -,  this  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes 
feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  Branches 
which  have  a  fmooth  Bark.  The  lower  Leaves  are  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  about  three  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Hall 
jroad,  fmooth,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  Hand 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches  in  fmall  Bunches,  Handing 
upon  very  flender  Foot  Stalks  -,  they  are  of  the  fame 
Shape  and  Colour  with  thofe  of  the  Amomum  Plinii , 
aut  are  fmaller  thefe  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  Ber¬ 
nes,  about  the  Size  of  fmall  black  Cherries,  which 
are  yellow  when  ripe. 

This  Sort  requires  a  Stove  in  Winter,  and  muR  not 
be  expofed  abroad  longer  than  ten  or  twelve  Weeks 
in  the  warmeR  Part  of  Summer  it  may  be  propagated 
ay  Cutings,  which,  when  planted,  muR  be  clofely 
covered  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs,  and  fhaded  from 
the  Sun,  treating  them  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other 
Cutings  of  exotick  Plants. 

The  twenty-eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 
ft  Good  Hope-,  this  has  fhrubby  flexible  Stalks,  requiring 
Support  like  our  common  woody  Nightfhade,  to  which 
the  Plant  has  great  Refemblance,  but  the  Leaves  are 
(horter,  thicker,  and  are  more  indented  on  their 
Edges  :  This  Sort  very  rarely  flowers  in  England. 
There  are  fome  who  have  fuppofed  this  and  our 
common  woody  Nightfhade  to  be  the  fame,  which  is 
certainly  a  great  MiRake,  for  this  Sort  will  not  live 
abroad  'through  the  Winter  in  England  in  any  Situa¬ 
tion,  nor  does  it  produce  Flowers  here  with  any 
Treatment,  for  there  are  Plants  in  the  Chelfea  Garden 
of  feveral  Years  old,  which  have  been  differently  ma¬ 
naged,  and  yet  have  never  flowered. 

It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings  during 
any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  may  be  preferved 
in  a  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  treating  it  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  Amomum  Plinii. 

The  twenty-ninth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houjloun  at  Campeachy  ;  this  rifes  with  a  woody 
Stalk,  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
Branches  which  have  a  light  gray  Bark,  and  are 
fmooth.  The  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  five  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  Point  at  both  Ends  they  are  of  a  deep  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  are  hoary  on  their  under. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Umbels  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches-,  they  are  fmall,  Star-pointed,  and 
white  ;  their  Summits,  which  fill  up  the  Mouth  of  the 
Tube,  are  purple  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Ber¬ 
ries,  the  Size  of  middling  Peas,  which  are  yellow 
when  ripe. 

The  thirtieth  Sort  was  difcovered  at  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain  by  the  Gentleman  before  mentioned  ;  this 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  having  a  light  brown  Bark, 
which  divides  into  feveral  irregular  ligneous  Branches  -, 
thefe  are  garniRred  with  oval  Leaves  four  Inches  long, 
and  two  and  a  Half  broad,  fmooth,  of  a  dark  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  woolly  on  their  under.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  large  erebt  Umbels  at  the 
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End  of  the  Branches,  which  are  pretty  large,  and 
white,  Hi  aped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  -,  thefe  ard 
fucceeded  by  round  Berries,  the  Size  of  fmall  Cherries 
fiting  in  the  blunt  woolly  Empalement  of  the  Flower, 
which  turn  yellow  when  ripe. 

The  thirty-firR  Sort  was  found  at  Carthagena  by  the 
fame  Gentleman  ;  this  rifes  with  a  Rrong  lErubby 
Stalk  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high.  The  Branches 
are  woody,  armed  with  a  few  fhort  recurved  Spines, 
and  have  a  dark  brown  Bark  -,  the  Leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  about  five  Inches  long  and  three  broad,  having 
feveral  finuated  Indentures  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are 
of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side  and  fmooth,  but 
their  under  Sides  are  hairy,  and  of  a  light  green.  The 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk  in  fmall 
Umbels  ;  they  are  white,  and  the  Petal  is  cut  into  five 
acute  Segments  almoR  to  the  Bottom.  This  has  not 
produced  Fruit  here. 

The  thirty-fecond  Sort  grows  in  the  Weft-Indies , 
and  alfo  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  from  both  thefe 
Countries  I  have  received  the  Seeds.  The  Stalk  is 
flrrubby,  and  rifes  three  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
ligneous  Branches,  which  are  clofely  armed  with  fhort 
Rrong  yellow  recurved  Spines.  The  Leaves  are  two 
Inches  long,  and  one  broad,  having  feveral  finuated 
Indentures,  and  are  armed  with  fhort  crooked  Spines 
along  their  Mid-rib.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
long  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks ;  they 
are  white,  Star-pointed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Berries, 
the  Size  of  fmall  black  Cherries,  of  a  Gold  Colour 
when  ripe.  This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and 
may  be  kept  in  a  warm  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  and 
in  Summer  placed  in  the  open  Air. 

The  thirty-third  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  ; 
this  has  a  flirubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  Branches  at  the  Top,  which 
have  a  brown  woolly  Bark,  and  are  armed  with  a  few 
fhort  recurved  Spines.  The  Leaves  are  four  Inches 
long,  and  as  much  in  Breadth  ;  they  are  deeply  finu¬ 
ated,  and  covered  on  both  Sides  with  a  brown  woolly 
Down,  which  is  a  little  lighter-coloured  on  the  under 
Side.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  pretty  large 
Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  large, 
and  of  a  bright  purple  Colour.  The  Segments  of  the 
Petal  fpread  open,  and  are  Star-pointed  ;  the  Fruit  is 
yellow  when  ripe,  and  the  Size  of  gray  Peas.  I  have 
alfo  received  the  Seeds  of  this  from  Bermuda. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  require 
the  fame  Treatment  as  the  tender  Sorts  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  thirty-fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  ;  this  hath  an  herbaceous  Stalk  which  rifes  two 
Feet  high  ;  it  is  very  woolly,  and  clofely  armed  on 
every  Side  with  flender  Rrait  yellow  Spines,  which 
renders  it  very  troublefome  to  handle.  The  Leaves 
are  three  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad  ; 
they  are  very  woolly  on  both  Sides,  and  are  cut  on 
their  Edges  -,  they  are  armed  all  over  their  Surface 
on  both  Sides  with  the  like  Rrait  Spines.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  fmall  loofe  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  have 
very  woolly  Empalements  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
Berries,  the  Size  of  gray  Peas,  which  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  Colour  when  ripe. 

The  thirty-fifth  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Iflands 
of  the  Weft-Indies,  where  it  is  titled  the  Bachelors 
Pear ;  this  has  a  prickly  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  rifes 
three  or  four  Feet  high,  dividing  into  a  few  Branches 
at  the  Top;  thefe  are  clofely  covered  with  a  hairy 
Down,  and  armed  with  fhort  recurved  brown  Spines. 
The  Leaves  difier  in  their  Form  and  Size,  fome  of  them 
being  near  fix  Inches  over  each  Way,  others  not  more 
than  half  fo  large  ;  they  are  divided  into  Lobes,  and 
are  covered  with  foft  Hairs,  and  armed  on  both  Sides 
with  crooked  Spines.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches  in  fmall  Bunches;  they  are  large, 
of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Fruit 
about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  Catherine  Pear,  but  the 
Stalk  is  fixed  to  the  large  End,  fo  the  Fruit  feems 
inverted.  This  is  of  a  Gold  Colour  when  ripe. 

12  S  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  Plants  which  require  to  be  railed  early  in 
the  Spring  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  the  Plants  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth 
Sorts. 

The  thirty-fixth  Sort  was  fent  me  from  New  Eng¬ 
land-,  this  is  an  annual  Plant  with  an  upright  herba¬ 
ceous  Stalk  two  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  having  a  fmooth 
purple  Bark.  The  Leaves  are  four  Inches  long,  and 
two  and  a  Half  broad,  with  angular  Indentures,  and  of  a 
deep  green  Colour  with  purple  Veins.  The  flowers 
come  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  fometimes  fingly, 
and  at  others  there  are  three  or  lour  in  a  duller  •,  they 
are  fmall,  white  within,  and  purple  on  their  Outfide ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Berries,  the  Size  of  common 
Cherries,  which  are  red  when  ripe. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown 
upon  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up  fit  to  remove,  they  mull  be  planted  upon  a 
frelh  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward,  and  afterward 
treated  in  the  Way  as  the  Capficums ,  planting  them 
into  a  warm  Border  in  June,  where  they  will  flower  in 
Augujl,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  Autumn,  loon  after  which  the  Plants 
decay. 

SOLDANELLA.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  82.  Tab.  16. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  182.  Soidanel. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  an  ere  Cl  permanent  Empalement  cut  into 
five  Parts  ;  it  has  one  Bell-Jhaped  Petal  fpreading  open 
gradually.  The  Brim  is  cut  into  acute  Segments  -,  it  has  five 
Awl- jhaped  Stamina  terminated  by  fingle  Summits ,  and  a 
roundijh  Germen,  fupporting  a  J lender  Style,  the  Length  of 
the  Petal  which  is  permanent ,  and  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  taper 
Cap fule  of  one  Cell,  obliquely  freaked,  and  opening  at  the 
Top  with  ten  Indentures,  filled  with  fmall  acute-pointed 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedlion 
of  Tourneforf s  firll  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Bell-fljaped  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  Point al 
turns  to  a  dry  Fruit  or  Capfule,  which  in  fome  Kinds  have 
but  one,  and  in  others  many  Cells.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places 
it  in  the  firll  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one 
Style. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus, 

Sold anella  Hort.  Cliff.  49.  Soidanel.  This  is  the 
Soldanella  Alpina,  rotundifolia.  C.  B.  P.  295.  Round¬ 
leaved  Soidanel  of  the  Alps. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
Mountains  in  Germany.  The  Root  is  fibrous  and  pe¬ 
rennial ;  the  Leaves  are  almoft  Kidney- lhaped ;  they 
are  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  over  each  Way,  of 
a  dark  green  Colour,  and  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks. 
Between  thefe  arife  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  which 
is  naked,  about  four  Inches  long,  fuftaining  at  the 
Top  two  fmall  open  Bell-fhaped  Flowers,  whofe  Brim 
is  cut  into  many  fine  Segments  like  a  Fringe-,  the 
moll  frequent  Colour  of  the  Flower  is  blue,  but  it  is 
fometimes  found  with  a  Snow-white  Flower.  After 
the  Flower  is  pall,  the  Germen  becomes  an  oval  Cap¬ 
fule,  with  the  Style  coming  out  at  the  Top,  filled 
with  very  fmall  acute-pointed  Seeds.  It  flowers  in 
April,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July. 

There  is  another  Variety  of  this,  whofe  Leaves  are 
lefs  round. 

The  bell  Method  to  propagate  thefe  Plants  is  by  part- 
ino-  of  their  Roots  ;  becaufe  their  Seeds  do  not  fucceed, 
unlefs  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  well  nourifhed  ;  and 
this  rarely  happens  in  England.  Nor  do  the  Seeds,  which 
are  brought  from  Abroad,  fucceed ;  for  they  feldom  grow 
unlefs  they  are  fown  foon  after  they  ar t  ripe. 

The  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  and  parting  thefe  Roots 
is  in  September ,  that  they  may  have  Time  to  make  good 
Roots  "before  Winter  ;  for  if  they  are  removed  in  the 
Spring,  they  never  flower  very  llrong ;  and  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  the  Plants  will  decay,  unlefs  they  are 
conllantly  fupplied  with  Water. 

The  Soil,  in  which  thefe  Plants  thrive  bell,  is  a  llrong 
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cool  Loam,  and  they  mull  have  a  fhady  Situation  for 
if  they  are  expofed  to  the  Sun,  they  will  not  live,  nor 
will  they  thrive  in  a  warm  light  Soil.  In  dry  Weather 
thefe  Plants  fhould  be  frequently  watered,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  flower  ftrongly,  and  make  a  good  In- 
creafe. 

II  the  Seeds  ripen  in  England,  and  any  Perfon  is  de- 
firous  to  propagate  the  Plants  that  Way,  they 'Ihould 
be  fown  in  Boxes  or  Pots  filled  with  frelh  loamy 
Earth  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  Boxes  mull  be 
placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  and  frequently  watered  in 
dry  Weather.  The  Plants  will  fometimes  appear  the 
fame  Autumn  the  Seeds  are  fown,  but  more  frequently 
they  do  not  come  up  till  the  following  Spring,  fo  that 
the  Earth  mull  not  be  dilturbed,  nor  Weeds  permited 
to  grow  in  the  Boxes.  When  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  mull  be  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  and  con¬ 
llantly  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation.  The  following 
Autumn  the  Plants  Ihould  be  taken  out  of  the  Boxes, 
and  planted  in  a  lhady  Border,  about  fix  or  eight 
Inches  afunder,  where  they  may  remain  to  flower,  or 
they  may  be  intermixed  with  other  low  Alpine  Plants 
in  North  Borders,  where  they  will  make  an  agreeable  , 
Variety. 

SOLIDAGO.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  859.  Virga  aurea. 
Tourn.  Inji.  R.  II.  483.  Tab.  735.  Golden  Rod,  or 
Sarracerrs  Woundwort ;  in  French ,  Verge  doree. 

The  Characters  are,  ^ 

It  has  a  compound  Flower  made  up  of  hermaphrodite 
Florets ,  and  female  half  Florets  inclofed  in  one  oblong  im¬ 
bricated  Empalement,  whofe  Scales  are  narroiv,  and  join 
together.  The  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  which  compofe  the 
Dijk,  are  Funnel- Jhaped,  and  cut  into  five  Points  at  the 
Brim,  which  fpread  open  ;  they  have  five  very  Jhort  Hair-  1 
like  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits,  and  a 
crowned  Germen,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style  as  long  as  the 
Stamina ,  croiuned  by  a  bifid  open  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  fingle  Seed  crowned  with  hairy  Down. 
The  female  half  Florets  are  Tongue -jhaped,  and  indented  in 
three  Parts  ;  thefe  have  a  crowned  Germen  with  a  fender 
Style  crowned  by  two  revolving  Stigmas,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  a  fingle  Seed  like  the  hermaphrodite  Florets. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and 
female  Florets  which  are  all  fruitful,  and  the  Stamina  and  J 
Style  are  connected.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  firll  Sec-  \ 
tion  of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs 
with  a  radiated  Flower ,  whofe  Seeds  have  Down. 

The  Snecies  are, 

1.  Solid  a  go  caule  ereClo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis , 
paniculis  corymbofis,  later alibus  terminalibufque.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  an  erefl  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  flawed  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  in  a  Corymbus  on  the  Side  and  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea  latifolia  ferrata. 

C.  B.  P.  2 68.  Broad-leaved  flawed  Golden  Rod. 

2.  Somdago  caule  fubflexucfo  angulato,  racemis  pani- 
culatis  ereClis  confer tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  880.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  an  angular  almoll  flexible  Stalk,  and  ereft  | 
Bunches  of  Flowers  in  Panicles  clofe  together.  This  is 
the  Virga  aurea  vulgaris.  Park.  Theat.  542.  Our  com-  1 
mon  Golden  Rod. 

3.  Soli  dago  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fubintegerrimis ,  i 
fioribus  confer  tis  alaribus  fejfilibus.  Woundwort  with  ’ 
linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  almofi:  entire,  and  Flowers  j 
in  Clullers  firing  clofe  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  This  j 
is  the  Virga  aurea  anguftifolia  minus  ferrata.  C.  B.  P.  j 
268.  Narrow-leaved  Golden  Rod  lefs  flawed. 

4.  Solidago  caule  paniculato ,  foliis  radicalibus  ova- 
tis  dent  at  is,  caulinis  lanceolatis  integerrims.  Woundwort  j 
with  a  panicled  Stallg  the  Bottom  Leaves  oval  and  jj 
indented,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks  Spear-lhaped  and  j 
entire.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea  minor,  foliis  ferratis 
utrinque  acuminatis.  Rand.  Smaller  Golden  Rod  with  ; 
flawed  Leaves  pointed  at  both  Ends. 

5.  Solidago  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fub ferratis  fubtus 
incanis  fioribus  paniculatis  confer  tis.  Woundwort  with 
linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  llightly  flawed,  hoary  on 
their  under  Side,  and  panicled  Flowers  in  Clullers.  . 

This  , 
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This  is  the  fiirga  aurea  montana ,  folio  angufto  fubincano , 
fiofculis  conglobatis .  Rail  Syn.  177.  Mountain  Golden 
Rod  with  narrow  Leaves  hoary  on  their  under  Side, 
and  Flowers  in  round  Clutters. 

6.  Sol  id  a  co  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  decurrentibus , 
caule  angulato.  Le  Monier.  Sauv.  Monfp .  84.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  Spear-fhaped,  fawed,  runing  Leaves,  and  an 
angular  Stalk.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea  montana ,  /zz/z- 
folio  hirfuto.  II.  R.  Par.  Mountain  Golden  Rod 
with  a  broader  hairy  Leaf. 

.7.  Soli  dago  foliis  linear  ibus  integerrimis ,  corymbo 
fmplici.  Hort.  Cliff.  410.  Woundwort  with  narrow 
entire  Leaves,  and  Engle  globular  Flowers.  This  is 
the  Linarice  aurea  affinis.  C.  B.  P.  213.  A  Plant  like 
Golden  Rod. 

8.  Solidago  foliis  lanceolatis  fubdentatis  femiamplexi- 
caulibus ,  pedunculis  later alibus  unifloris.  Woundwort 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  (lightly  indented,  half  em¬ 
bracing  the  Stalks,  and  Foot  Stalks  with  one  Flower  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea  omnium 
minima ,  fioribus  maximis.  Par.  Bat.  The  lead  Golden 
Rod  with  the  largeft  Flower. 

9.  Solidago  paniculato-corymbofa,  racemis  recurvatis, 
fioribus  adfcendentibus ,  foliis  trinerviis  fubferraiis  fcabris. 
Hort.  Upfal.  259.  Woundwort  with  Corymbus  Pani¬ 
cles,  recurved  Spikes  of  Flowers  rifing  above  each 
other,  and  rough  Leaves  having  three  Veins,  and 
(lightly  fawed.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea  ahgujlifolia , 
panicula  fpeciosa  Canadenfis.  II.  R. .  Par.  Narrow- leaved 
Canada  Golden  Rod  with  a  fine  Panicle  of  Flowers. 

10.  Solidago  paniculato-corymbofa,  racemis  recurva- 
tis ,  fioribus  adfcendentibus ,  foliis  enerviis  fubintegerrimis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  259.  Woundwort  with  a  Corymbus  Pani¬ 
cle,  recurved  Spikes,  Flowers  rifing  above  each  other, 
and  Leaves  without  Veins  almoft  entire.  This  is  the 
Virga  aurea  altiffima  ferotind ,  panicula  fpeciosa  patuld. 
Martyn.  Cent.  1.  14.  Tailed;  late  Golden  Rod  with  a 
fpreading  Panicle. 

11.  Solidago  caule  pilofo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis 
fcabris  feffilibus ,  racemis  recurvatis  alaribus ,  fioribus  pe- 
dunculatis.  Woundwort  with  a  hairy  Stalk,  Spear- 
fhaped,  fawed,  rough  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
recurved  Spikes,  and  Flowers  upon  F'oot  Stalks.  This 
is  the  Virga  aurea  Canadenfis  hirfita ,  panicula  minus  Jpe- 
ciofa.  Hort.  R.  Par.  Hairy  Canada  Golden  Rod  with 
a  lefs  beautiful  Panicle. 

12.  Solidago  paniculato-corymbofa ,  racemis  obtufis 
patulis ,  foliis  nervofs  fcabris  fubintegerrimis.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  a  Corymbus  Panicle,  obtufe  fpreading 
Spikes,  and  rough  veined  Leaves  almoft  entire.  This 
is  the  Virga  aurea  Maryland ica,  fpicis  forum  racemofis , 
foliis  integris  fcabris.  Mart.  Dec.  2.  Maryland  Golden 
Rod  with  Flowers  in  long  Bunches,  and  rough  entire 
Leaves. 

13.  Solidago  paniculato-corymbofa,  racemis  longifi- 
rnis  recurvatis ,  pedunculis  foliofs,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis 
fcabris.  Woundwort  with  a  Corymbus  Panicle,  very 
long  recurved  Spikes  whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  leafy, 
and  rough,  fawed,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Virga  aurea  rugofis  foliis  Virginiana ,  panicula  fiorum  am- 
pliffmd.  Pluk.  Aim.  390.  Virginia  Golden  Rod  with 
rough  Leaves,  and  an  ample  Panicle  of  Flowers. 

14.  Solidago  caule  fiexuofo ,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis 
ferratis ,  racemis  lateralibus  fmplicibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod. 
1 6 1 .  Woundwort  with  a  flexible  Stalk,  oval,  acute- 
pointed,  fawed  Leaves,  and  Angle  Spikes  of  Flowers 
at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea 
Canadenfis ,  fcrophulariee  folio.  Pluk.  Phyt.  235.  Canada 
Golden  Rod  with  a  Figwort  Leaf. 

15.  Solidago  caule  fiexuofo  glabro,  foliis  ovato-lance- 
olatis  glabris  dentatis ,  racemis  brevioribus  lateralibus 
fmplicibus.  Woundwort  with  a  fmooth  flexible  Stalk, 
oval,  Spear-fhaped,  fmooth  Leaves  which  are  indented, 
and  fhorter  Angle  Spikes  of  Flowers  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea  Canadenfis  afterifci 
folio.  Par.  Bat.  Canada  Golden  Rod  with  a  Leaf  of 
Afterifcus. 

16.  Solidago  caule  erepio  glabro,  racemis  brevioribus 
lateralibus,  foliis  nervofs  ferratis  glabris.  Woundwort 
with  a  fmooth  ere#  Stalk,  fliorter  erect  Spikes  of 
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Flowers  at  the  \\  ings  of  the  Stalk,  and  fmooth,  veined, 
(awed  l.eaves.  I  his  is  the  Virga  aurea  Canadenfis ,  la- 
tiffimo  folio  glabro.  Tdurn.  Inft.  485.  Canada  Golden 
Rod  with  the  broadeft  fmooth  Leaf. 

17.  Solidago  paniculato-corymbofa,  racemis  recurva¬ 
tis,  caulibus  eretiis  hirfutiffmis,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis 
acuminatis  trinerviis  fubtus  tomentofs.  Woundwort  with 
a  Corymbus  Panicle,  recurved  Spikes,  very  hairy  ereft 
Stakes,  and  Spear-fhaped,  lawed,  acute-pointed  Leaves 
with  three  Veins,  woolly  on  their  under  Side.  This 
is  the  Virga  aurea  Canadenfis ,  altiffima,  folio  fubtus  inca- 
no.  Town.  lift.  485.  Tailed;  Canada  Golden  Rod  with 
a  Leaf  which  is  hoary  on  the  under  Side. 

18.  Solidago  paniculato-corymbofa,  racemis  compo- 
fitis  recurvatis,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  fubdentatis  feffili¬ 
bus.  Woundwort  with  a  Corymbus  Panicle,  compound 
recurved  Spikes  and  linear  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
(lightly  indented,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is 
the  Virga  aurea  humilis,  foliis  rigidis  utrinque  acuminatis 
panicula  fpeciosa.  Rand.  Low  Golden  Rod  with  ftiff 
Leaves  pointed  at  both  Ends,  and  a  fpecious  Panicle 
of  Flowers. 

19.  Solidago  caule  paniculat 0,  foliis  inf erioribus  ova¬ 
tis  dentatis,  petiolis  longiffmis ,  fuperioribus  lanceolatis  fe- 
miamplexicaulibus .  Woundwort  with  a  paniculated 
Stalk,  the  lower  Leaves  oval  and  indented,  the 
upper  Spear-fhaped,  half  embracing  the  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Virga  aurea  Nova  Anglic,  lato  rigidoque  folio. 
Par.  Bat.  New  England  Golden  Rod  with  a  broad  and 
ftiff  Leaf. 

20.  Solidago  caule  obliquo ,  pedunculis  erediis  foliatis 
ramofis,  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  409. 
Woundwort  with  an  oblique  Stalk,  branching,  eredt, 
leafy  Foot  Stalks,  and  Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Virga  aurea  Limonii  folio ,  panicula  uno  verftt 
difpofita.  Tourn.  Inft.  484.  Golden  Rod  with  a  Sea 
Lavender  Leaf,  and  a  Panicle  of  Flowers  difpofed  on 
one  Side  of  the  Stalk. 

21.  Solidago  caule  pilofo  ramofo ,  racemis  panicu- 
latis  erediis  confertis ,  foliis  hirfutis  feffilibus  integerrimis . 
Woundwort  with  a  hairy  branching  Stalk,  eredt  Spikes 
of  Flowers  in  a  Panicle,  and  hairy  entire  Leaves  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea,  fioribus 
fiftulofis  Senecionis  hftar,  foliis  anguftioribus  non  ferratis. 
Hift.  Oxon.  3.  p.  125.  Golden  Rod  with  fiftular  Flow¬ 
ers  like  Groundfel,  and  narrow  Leaves  not  fawed. 

22.  Solidago  foliis  lanceolatis  fubcarnofis  glaberrimis , 
margine  feabriufeulis,  panicula  corymb  of  a.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
878.  Woundwort  with  Spear -fhaped  Leaves,  almoft; 
flefhy,  and  very  fmooth,  with  rough  Edges,  and  a 
Corymbus  Panicle.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea  Canadenfis, 
foliis  carnofis  latioribus.  lift.  Oxon.  3.  p.  124.  Canada 
Golden  Rod  with  broad  flefhy  Leaves. 

23.  Solidago  panicula  corymbo  fa ,  racemis  fupra  den- 
fioribus,  caule  glabro  Uvi.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  879.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  a  Corymbus  Panicle,  the  Spikes  growing 
clofer  toward  the  Top,  and  a  fmooth  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Virga  aurea  Marylandica  cafia  glabra.  Hort.  Eltb. 
414.  Smooth  Maryland  Golden  Rod. 

24.  Solidago  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  fubcarnofis 
glaberrimis,  panicula  corymbofa.  Woundwort  with 
narrow-fhaped,  flefhy,  very  fmooth  Leaves,  and  a  Co¬ 
rymbus  Panicle.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea  Canadenfis,- 
foliis  carnofis  anguftioribus  non  ferratis.  Hift.  Oxon.  3.  p. 
125.  Canada  Golden  Rod  with  flefhy  narrow  Leaves 
not  fawed. 

25.  Solidago  panicula  corymbofa,  foliis  linear  ibus 
glaberrimis  feffilibus.  Woundwort  with  a  Corymbus  Pani¬ 
cle,  and  linear  very  fmooth  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea  Noveboracenfis  glabra, 
caulibus  rubentibus  foliis  anguftis  glabris.  Herm.  Flor.  26. 
Smooth  Golden  Rod  of  New  Tork ,  with  redifh  Stalks 
and  narrow  fmooth  Leaves. 

26.  Solidago  caule  paniculato  racemis  brevioribus 
confertis ,  foliis  linearibus  glabris  integerrimis.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  a  paniculated  Stalk,  (horter  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers  in  Clutters,  and  narrow  fmooth  entire  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Virga  aurea  Canadenfis,  anguftifolia  non  ferrata. 
Houft.  Narrow- leaved  Canada  Golden  Rod,  with 
Leaves  not  fawed. 
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27.  Solidago  caule  paniculato  racemis  later  allbus  fim- 
plicibus  pedunculis  foliatis  foliis  lanceolatis  fcabris  integerri- 
ptis.  Woundwort  with  a  paniculated  Stalk,  (ingle 
Spikes  of  Flowers  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  hav¬ 
ing  leafy  Foot  Stalks,  and  rough  Spear-fhaped  entire 
Leaves. 

28.  Solidago  caule  paniculato  racemis  ere  His  peduncu¬ 
lis  foliatis ,  inferioribus  cvatis  ferratis  nervofis,  caulinis 
lanceolatis  integerrimis .  Woundwort  with  a  paniculated 
Stalk,  eredl  Spikes  of  Flowers  with  leafy  Foot  Stalks, 
the  lower  Leaves  oval,  fawed,  and  veined,  but  thofe 
on  the  Stalks  Spear-fhaped  and  entire.  An  ?  Virga  au- 
rea  foliis  latioribus,  floribus  in  fummis  virgis  albis,  fpicatim 
denfe  difpofitis.  Clayt.  Flor.  Virg.  9 7.  Broad-leaved 
Golden  Rod  with  white  Flowers  at  the  Top  of  the 
Branches  difpofed  in  clofe  Spikes. 

1*29.  Solidago  caule  paniculato  racemis  inferioribus 
Jtmplicibus ,  fummis  confer  tifftmis,  foliis  glabris  integerrimis. 
Woundwort  with  a  paniculated  Stalk,  the  lower  Spikes 
fitnple,  thofe  at  the  Top  in  very  clofe  Clutters,  and  en¬ 
tire  fmooth  Leaves. 

30.  Solidago  paniculato  corymbofa ,  racemis  inferi¬ 
oribus  recurvatis ,  fummis  erebiis  confer tis,  foliis  lanceolatis 
ferratis  fcabris.  Woundwort  with  a  Corymbus  Panicle, 
the  lower  Spikes  recurved,  the  upper  erecft  in  Clutters, 
and  Spear-fhaped  fawed  rough  Leaves. 

31.  Solidago  caule  paniculato ,  racemis  confertis,  fo¬ 
liis  inferioribus  lineari  lanceolatis  petiolatis ,  caulinis  fefftli- 
bus  glabris.  Woundwort  with  a  paniculated  Stalk,  clu¬ 
ttered  Spikes  of  Flowers,  the  lower  Leaves  linear, 
Spear- fhaped  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks 
fmooth,  fiting  clofe. 

32.  Solidago  caule  roiundo  pilofo,  foliis  ovato  lance¬ 
olatis  crenatis  oppofitis  fcabris ,  racemis  breviffimis  later  ali- 
bus.  Woundwort  with  a  round  hairy  Stalk,  oval, 
Spear-lhaped,  crenated,  rough  Leaves,  (landing  oppo- 
fite,  and  very  fhort  Spikes  of  Flowers  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea  Americana ,  urtica 
foliis  conjugatis  rugofis  hirfutis ,  forum  fpicis  foliofis. 
Houft.  Mff.  American  Golden  Rod  with  Nettle  Leaves 
by  Pairs,  wdiich  are  rough  and  hairy,  and  Spikes  of 
Flowers  between  the  Leaves. 

33.  Solidago  caule  fruticofo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  glabris 
integerrimis ,  floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  Wound¬ 
wort  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  fmooth  intire 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  in  a  Corymbus  terminating  the 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Virga  aurea  Americana ,  fruticofa , 
Salicis  folio,  floribus  quafi  umbellatis.  Houft.  Mff.  Shrub¬ 
by  American  Golden  Rod  with  a  white  Leaf  and  Flow¬ 
ers  as  it  were  in  Umbels. 

The  firft  Sort  is  not  very  common  in  England , 
though  that  which  grows  naturally  about  London  is  ge^ 
nerally  taken  for  it.  This  grows  plentifully  about 
Brabant ,  and  is  the  mod  common  in  Germany.  The 
Stalks  of  this  are  ft  iff,  of  a  purplifh  brown  Colour,  and 
rife  about  twTo  Feet  high.  The  Panicles  of  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
each  Flower  (landing  upon  a  long,  (lender  Foot  Stalk; 
they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  the  Be- 
gining  of  Auguft.  The  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  al- 
moft  four  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Quarter  broad, 
deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  pale  green 
on  their  under  Side. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  our  common  Golden  Rod  about 
London-,  the  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  oval,  Spear-lhaped, 
about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad,  they  are  (light¬ 
ly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks;  the  Stalks  are  (lender,  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  garnifhed  with  (mall,  narrow,  entire  Leaves, 
having  no  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
panicled  Bunches,  which  are  cluttered  together,  form¬ 
ing  a  thick,  eredl  Spike  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  appear 
in  Auguft  and  September. 

The  third  Sort  is  frequently  found  growing  naturally 
in  feveral  Parts  of  England ;  I  have  often  gathered  it 
in  the  Woods  near  Dulwich  in  Surry  -,  the  Stalk  is  round, 
fmooth,  and  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed 
with  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  an  Inch  and 
a  Quarter  long,  and  an  Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad ;  they 
are  almoft  entire,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers 
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come  out  in  fmall  cluttered  Bunches,  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe,  and  the  Stalk 
is  terminated  by  a  rounclifh  Bunch  ;  as  the  Flowers  of 
this  are  produced  at  every  Joint,  the  upper  Half  of  the 
Stalk,  the  Spikes  being  fhort,  they  do  not  make  fo 
good  an  Appearance  as  thofe  of  the  fecond.  It  (lowers 
about  the  fame  Time. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods 
at  Hampftead ,  from  whence  I  have  feveral  Times 
taken  the  Roots,  and  planted  them  in  the  Garden, 
where  they  have  continued  many  Years,  and  have  ne¬ 
ver  varied;  the  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  indented;  the 
Stalk  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high,  branching 
out  almoft  from  the  Bottom.  The  Branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  (hort  cluttered  Spikes  of  yellow  Flowers  which 
are  ereft ;  the  Leaves  on  the  Stalk  and  Branches,  are 
very  narrow,  acute-pointed,  and  entire. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Wales ;  the  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  narrow,  Spear- 
lhaped,  an  Inch  and  a  Flalf  long,  and  a  Quarter  broad, 
they  are  fmooth,  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  a  1 
little  hoary  on  their  under  Side ;  the  Stalk  rifes  about 
fix  Inches  high,  it  is  garni(hed  with  the  fame  Sort  of 
Leaves  with  thofe  below  but  fmaljer.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  roundifh  cluttered  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk, 
which  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort, 
and  appear  five  or  fix  Weeks  earlier  in  the  Seafon. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Mountains 
in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy ;  the  Stalk  is  angular, 
and  has  narrow  leafy  Borders,  it  riles  about  two  Feet 
high;  the  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  and 
fawed,  they  are  three  Inches  long,  and  one  broad,  of  a 
pale  green  on  their  under  Side,  and  hairy  ;  the  Flowers 
come  out  in  clofe  thick  Spikes  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks,  more  than  half  the  Length,  and  terminate  the 
Stalk  in  a  thick  Spike ;  they  are  yellow,  and  appear 
in  July. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy ; 
the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  Half  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  ligneous  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
narrow,  oblong  Leaves,  which  are  fiefhy,  and  like 
thofe  of  Glaffwort.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  Branches  in  a  fingle  Corymbus,  they  are 
pretty  large  and  yellow  ;  they  appear  here  late  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  make  no  great  Appearance. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Py¬ 
renees-,  the  Stalk  of  this  Sort  rifes  about  four  or  five 
Inches  high,  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  Spear-fhaped,  and 
indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
fingly  upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  larga 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  they  appear  in  June. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
the  Stalks  are  round,  fmooth,  and  rife  two  Feet. high; 
they  are  garnifhed  with  narrow,  rough  Leaves,  having 
three  longitudinal  Veins;  they  are  two  Inches  and  a 
Flalf  long,  and  one  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the 
Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points,  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  and  have  lbmetimes  a  few  (light  Serratures  on 
their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  gathered  in  a  roundifh 
Panicle  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk;  the  lower  Spikes  of 
Flowers  are  reflexed,  but  thofe  at  the  Top  (land  eredt, 
and  are  joined  very  clofe ;  they  are  yellow,  and  appear 
in  July. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America-,  the  1 
Stalks  of  this  are  round  and  fmooth,  they  rife  upward 
of  four  Feet  high;  the  Leaves  are  rough,  acute-point- 
ed,  and  have  no  Veins,  they  (land  clofer  together  on  1 
the  Stalks,  and  are  (horter  and  broader  than  thofe  of 
the  ninth ;  the  Panicles  of  Flowers  are  much  larger, 
the  Spikes  much  longer,  they  fpread  out  wider,  and  . are 
more  reflexed.  This  flowers  late  in  Auguft  and  Septem¬ 
ber. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
the  Stalks  of  this  are  round  and  hairy,  they  rife  near 
three  Feet  high,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  rough, 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  two  Inches  long,  and  Half  an 
Inch  broad,  (lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  (rom  the  Wings, 
at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  in  long  recurved 
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Spikes;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  and  Hand 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  This  Sort  flowers  the  End  of 
July. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  -, 
the  Stalk's  are  round,  fmooth,  and  rife  four  or  five  Feet 
high;  they  are  garnilhed  with  rough  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad;  they  are  entire,  'and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  roundifh  Panicles  at  the  top 
of  the  Stalks,  which  are  compofed  of  obtufe  fpreading 
Spikes,  m  clofe  Clutters.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and 
appear  in  Augufi. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grow's  naturally  in  Virginia-,  the 
Stalks  are  round,  channeled,  and  rife  two  Feet  high ; 
the  Leaves  are  rough,  acute- pointed,  and  Jawed;  they 
are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  broad.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  a  Panicle  at  the  Top  of  the 
Stalk;  the  Spikes  are  very  long,  recurved,  and  fpread 
out  on  every  Side ;  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Foot  Stalks 
are  clofely  furnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves,  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  in  clofe  Clutters  at  the  End  of  the  Spike  ;  they 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  late  in  Sep^ 
Umber. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica-,  the  Stalks  are  (lender,  fmooth,  and  rife  two 
Feet  high;  they  are  garnilhed  with  oval,  acute-pointed, 
Pawed  Leaves,  three  Inches  long,  and  two  broad,  and 
(land  alternately  at  two  Inches  Distance.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  long  Bunches  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks;  they  are  difpofed  loofely  on  the  Foot  Stalk, 
ind  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour ;  thefe  appear  in  Augufi , 
and  continue  Part  of  September. 

:  The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America-, 
:he  lower  Leaves  are  four  Inches  long,  and  almoft  two 
aroad,  their  Foot  Stalks  are  two  Inches  long,  and  have 
a  Membrane  or  Wing  on  each  Side.  The  Stalks  rife  two 
Feet  high;  they  are  (lender,  fmooth,  and  of  a  light 
aurple  Colour,  and  garnifhed  with  oval,  Spear- (haped, 
ndented  Leaves,  near  two  Inches  long,  and  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  pale  green  on  their 
inder  Side.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  Bunches, 
Tom  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  almoft  the  whole  Length ; 
:he  lower  Spikes  are  an  Inch  long,  but  thole  on  the 
tpper  Part  of  the  Stalks,  are  almoft  round  ;  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  Brimftone  Colour,  and  appear  late  in  Augufi. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada ;  the 
Stalks  of  this  are  (lift-,  round,  fmooth,  and  have  a 
ivhite  Bark;  they  rife  upward  of  three  Feet  high,  and 
ire  garnilhed  with  fmooth  Spear-ftiaped  Leaves,  hav- 
fig  feveral  Veins  ;  they  are  three  Inches  and  a  Llalf 
°ng,  and  one  Inch  broad,  (landing  alternately.  The  I 
? lowers  come  out  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  from 
he  Wings,  in  fhort  Spikes  which  (land  eredt  and  are 
obtufe ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  appear 
in  Augufi. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada-, 
his  riles  with  a  ftrong  hairy  Stalk  five  or  fix  Feet  high, 
which  is  garnifhed  clofely  with  rough  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  four  Inches 
ong,  .and  one  broad,  very  hairy  on  their  under  Side, 
ind  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  having  three  ftrong 
ongitudinal  Veins;  the  Flowers  are  difpoled  in  a  round - 
!(h  Panicle  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk|;  the  Spikes  of 
Flowers  are  recurved  ;  the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  of  a 
Brimftone  Colour ;  this  flowers  in  September,  and  fre¬ 
quently  continues  till  the  End  of  October. 

_  The  eighteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
nta  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  are  very  ftrong,  they  rife  near 
ttvo  Feet  high,  and  are  very  clofely  garnilhed  with  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  (tiff  Leaves,  four  Inches  long,  and 
talf  an  Inch  broad,  a  little  indented  on  their  Edges, 
Titing  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in 
'arge  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  the  Spikes  are 
Lng,  recurved,  and  are  compofed  of  fmaller  Spikes  in 
Clufters ;  the  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  New  England-, 
Tdie  Stalks  rife  two  Feet  high;  the  lower  Leaves  are 
oval,  ft  iff,  fmooth,  and  entire,  they  are  four  Inches 
long,  arid  two  Inches  and  a  Half*  bfoad,  (landing  upon  ' 
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hoot  Stalks  which  are  four  Inches  long  ;  thofe  on 
the  upper  I  art  of  the  Stalk  are  Spear-fhaped,  entire, 
and  embrace  the  Stalk  half  round  with  their  Bafe. 
The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  Ioofe  fpreading  Panicles 
st  the  I  op  of  the  Stalks ;  the  Spikes  are  fhort, 
cluttered,  and  roundifh;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  and  appear  in  Augufi. 

The  twentieth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Mexico, 
but  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  Stalks  of  this  are  oblique,  they  rife  a  Foot 
;  and  a  Half  high,  are  fmooth,  and  have  a  brown  Bark, 
garnifhed  with  fmooth,  Spear-fhaped,  entire  Leaves, 
three  Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
broad.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon  branching  Foot- 
Stalks  on  the  Side  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  ranged  on  one 
Side,  and  have  a  few  fmall  Leaves  under  the  Flowers. 
The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear  the  End  of  Augufi. 

The  twenty-firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  very  hairy,  and  rife  four 
Feet  high,  branching  out  toward  the  Bottom ;  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnifhed  with  rough  Leaves 
three  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  ;  the  Branches  grow 
eredt,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves  fcarce  one 
Inch  long,  and  an  Eighth  broad,  which  are  entire  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk  ;  the  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a 
clofe  Panicle  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  growing  erect, 
they  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  September. 

The  twenty- fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North 
America.  The  lower  Leaves  are  thick,  'fiefhy,  and 
Spear-fhaped  ;  they  are  ten  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch 
and  a  Half  broad,  and  have  three  longitudinal  Veins; 
The  middle  Surface  of  the  Leaves  is  fmooth,  but  their 
Edges  are  rough ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  Colour ; 
the  Stalks  rife  four  Feet  high,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  entire  Leaves,  of  the  fame  Shape  and 
Texture  as  the  lower,  but  greatly  diminifh  in  their 
Size  to  the  Top  of  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  dif¬ 
pofed  in  a  compadt  Panicle  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk; 
the  Spikes  grow  ered,  and  the  Flowers  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour ;  they  appear  in  October,  and  in  mild 
Seafons  continue  great  Part  of  November. 

The  twenty-third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Maryland ; 
this  hatha  (lender  fmooth  Stalk,  which  rifes  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  garnilhed  with  narrow  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves*  two  Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch  broad, 
indented  on  their  Edges,  and  ending  in  acute  Points  ; 
the  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  Ioofe  Panicle  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  clofer  and  thick¬ 
er  toward  the  Top.  The  Flowers  are  yellow,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  September. 

The  twenty-fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North 
America  -,  The  lower  Leaves  are  fiefhy,  narrow,  Spear- 
fhaped,  and  entire.  The  Stalks  are  fmooth,  of  a  pur- 
plifh  Colour,  and  rife  near  three  Feet  high  ;  they  are 
garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  fmooth,  Keel-fhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  entire.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in 
a  Ioofe  Panicle  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  the  Spikes  are 
flender  and  eredt.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour,  and  appear  late  in  October ,  and  fometimes 
continue  till  December. 

The  twenty-fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  long,  narrow, 
and  very  fmooth,  they  are  Keel-fhaped  and  entire.  The 
Stalks  are  red,  fiefhy,  and  fmooth ;  they  rife  two  Feet 
high,  and  are  thinly  garnifhed  with  narrow  fmooth 
Leaves.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Ioofe  Panicles  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks;  and  there  are  fome  Angle  Spikes 
of  Flowers,  which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks  below.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  Augufi. 

The  twenty-fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North 
America  ;  the  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  fmooth,  eredt, 
and  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  narrow, 
fmooth,  entire  Leaves  of  a  dark  green  Colour.  The 
Flowers  are  difpofed  in  clofe  compadt  Panicles  at  the 
Top  of  the  Stalk;  the  Spikes  of  Flowers  are  fhort,  and 
cluttered  together.  The  Flowers  are  large,  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  appear  in  September. 

The  twenty-feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  New 
England-,  the  Stalks  are  round,  hairy,  and  rife  two 
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Feet  and  a  Half  high,  the  upper  Part  branches  out  in 
a  loofe  Panicle  ;  the  Leaves  Hand  clofe  to  the  Stalks; 
they  are  rough,  Spear- fh'aped,  and  entire;  thofe  on  the 
lower  Part  are  two  Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch 
broad,  but  are  gradually  fmatler  to  the  Top.  The 
Spikes  of  Flowers  come  Out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk,  the1  loV/et  are  long,  thofe  abov6  diminifh  to  the 
Top  ;  the  Foot  Starks  of  the  Spikes  have  many  fmall 
X.eaves  growing  along  them,  feme  of  which  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  Flowers.  This  Sort  flowers  the  Middle 
of  November. 

The  twenty-eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North 
America  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  oval,  fix  Inches  long, 
and  three  broad,  and  end  in  acute  Points ;  they  are 
flawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  feveral  ftrong  longitu¬ 
dinal  Veins;  their  Foot  Stalks  are  long,  and  have  leafy 
Borders  or  Wings.  The  Stalks  grow  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  branching  out  almoft  from  the  Bottom,  they  are 
garnifhed  with  fmall,  Spear-ihaped,  entire  Leaves.  The 
Branches  grow  ereift,  they  are  clofelv  furnifhed  with 
fmall  Leaves  below,  and  are  terminated  by  fhort  clofe 
Spikes  of  white  Flowers,  which  appear  the  End  of  Augujt. 

The  twenty-ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  Spear-fhaped,  oblique, 
flmooth,  and  entire,  Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Stalks  rife  from  three  to  four  Feet  high;  the  Spikes 
of  Flowers  which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks  are  long,  blunt,  and  a  little  recurved  at  the  End, 
thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  ered,  and 
cluftered  together  in  a  clofe  Spike  ;  they  are  yellow, 
and  appear  in  September. 

The  thirtieth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Philadelphia. 
The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  hairy,  and  branch  out  to¬ 
ward  the  Top;  they  are  garnifhed  with  rough  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  lower 
Leaves  are  four  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
broad,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  gradually  diminifh  in  their 
Size  to  the  Top  ;  they  are  rough,  veined,  and  flawed 
on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  pani- 
cled  Corymbus  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  the  Spikes 
on  the  lower  Part  are  recurved,  but  thofe  at  the  Top 
are  cluftered  and  eredL  This  Sort  flowers  in  September 
and  October. 

The  thirty-firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Philadelphia  ; 
the  lower  Leaves  are  fmooth,  entire,  narrow,  and 
Spear-fhaped;  they  are  three  Inches  and  a  Half  long, 
and  Half  an  Inch  broad,  Handing  upon  long  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Stalks  are  round,  fmooth,  and  rife  three 
Feet  high;  they  are  garnifhed  with  very  fmall  fmooth 
Leaves  which  are  entire  and  Art  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  a  clofe  Panicle  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ; 
they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  thirty-fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera 
Cruz ,  in  New  Spain ,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  round,  hairy, 
and  rife  near  three  Feet  high  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks;  they  are  three  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch 
and  Quarter  broad,  their  Surface  very  rough,  and 
their  Edges  are  crenated,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  fhort  Bunches  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  Colour,  and  pretty  large. 

The  thirty-third  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera 
Cruz ,  where  it  wras  difeovered  by  the  before-mentioned 
Gentleman.  This  rifes  with  a  ihrubby  Stalk  feven  or 
eight  Feet  high,  dividing  into  many  fpreading  Branches 
which  are  flendet,  ligneous,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth 
gray  Bark.  The  Leaves  are  Spear- fhaped,  fmooth,  and 
entire  ;  they  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one 
broad,  of  a  light  green,  and  Hand  upon  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  in  a  loofe  Corymbus ;  they  are  large,  of  a 
pale  yellow  Colour,  and  ftand  upon  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks.  The  common  Empalement  of  the  Flowers  is 
cut  almoft  to  the  Bottom.  I  believe  Petiver  has  this 
Plant  in  his  Mufeum,  under  the  following  Title,  Pul- 
monaria  Jamaicerfis ,  falicis  folio,  ealycibus  paleaceis. 
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Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  hardy,  (except  the  two' 
Sorts  laft  mentioned)  fo  will  thrive  in  the  open  f\jjr  in 
England.  Many  of  them  have  fpacious  Panicles  of 
Flowers,  fo  are  great  Ornaments  to  the  Englifh  Gardens 
at  the  End  of  the  Summer,  when  there  is  a  Scarcity 
of  other  Flowers,  which  renders  them  more  valuably. 
The  five  firft  Sorts  are  feldom  admited  into  Gardens, 
as  they  do  not  make  any  great  Appearance, .  but  the 
Sorts  from  North  America  are  better  efteemed ;  thefe 
have  been  greatly  increafed  in  the  Number  of  Sort9,  of 
late  Years,  and  if  we  can  judge  from  the  Sorts  which 
have  been  introduced  from  North  America,  within  a 
few  Years  paft,  we  mult  fuppofe  that  Country  abounds 
with  many  more  Sorts  than  are  yet  known. 

Thefe  Plants  when  they  are  once  obtained,  may  be 
propagated  in  Plenty  by  parting  of  their  Roots;  the 
belt  Time  for  doing  it,  is  in  Autumn  as  foon  as  their 
Flowers  are  paft  ;  but  thofe  Sorts  which  do  not  flower 
till  very  late  in  the  Year,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  early 
in  the  Spring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  and  the  Roots 
may  then  be  parted  ;  but  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove 
dry,  they  will  require  Water,  to  eftablifh  them  well  in  : 
the  Ground,  ctherwife  they  will  not  flower  ftrong  the  ; 
fucceeding  Autumn.  Some  of  the  Sorts  fpread  their 
Roots,  and  propagate  much  fafter  than  others,  fo  thefe 
may  be  tranfplanted  and  parted  every  other  Year,  or  if 
the  Plants  are  wanted,  they  maybe  every  Year  divided; 
but  then  they  will  not  flower  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  which 
are  buffered  to  remain  longer  unremoved  ;  and  thofe 
Sorts  whofe  Roots  do  not  multiply  fo  fall,  fhould  be 
parted  once  in  three  Years,  if  they  are  expedted  to 
flower  ftrong. 

The  Sorts  which  grow  tall,  are  not  very  proper  Fur¬ 
niture  for  fmall  Gardens,  becaufe  they  require  much 
Room,  for  thefe  fhould  be  allowed  four  or  five  Feet,  1 
otherwife  their  Roots  will  intermix  with  thofe  of  the 
neighbouring  Plants,  and  draw  away  their  Nourifh- 
ment ;  therefore  thefe  Plants  are  proper  Ornaments  for 
large  extended  Walks  round  Fields,  or  for  the  Borders 
of  Wood  Walks,  where  they  will  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance  during  their  Seafon  of  flowering;  and  as  they  ; 
require  little  Culture,  fo  they  are  adapted  to  thofe 
Places.  They  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil,  but  when 
they  are  planted  in  good  Ground,  they  will  grow  much 
larger,  and  make  a  better  Appearance. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds ;  but 
it  is  only  the  early  flowering  Kinds  which  perfed 
their  Seeds  in  England.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  which 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring  feldom  fucceed, 
or  at  beft  do  not  come  up  the  fame  Year ;  they  may 
be  fown  in  Drills  upon  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth,  at  about  a 
Foot  afunder,  but  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fcattered  pretty 
thick  in  the  Drills,  and  covered  lightly  over  with  fine 
Earth.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe,  Part 
of  them  may  be  drawn  out,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  ] 
Border,  to  allow  Room  for  the  others  to  grow  till  Au-  , 
tumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain.  The  following  Year  they  will  .'3 
flower,  and  their  Roots  will  abide  many  Years. 

The  two  laft  mentioned  Sorts  are  Natives  of  a  warm  i 
Country,  fo  they  will  not  thrive  here,  unlefs  they  have  . 
artificial  Heat  in  Winter,  efpecially  the  laft  Sort,  which  i 
requires  a  warmer  Situation  than  the  other.  Thefe 
Plants  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  the  laft  fhould  be  ; 
plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  treated  in  I 
the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  |j 
Country.  This  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which,  ' 
if  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  £ 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  will  take  Root.  The  other 
Sort  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  Sort  before  mentioned ;  thefe  fhould 
be  kept  in  a  moderate  Stove  in  Winter,  and  in  Summer  j 
may  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation.  | 
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SOLSTICE  is  the  Time  when  the  Sun  is  in  one  of 
the  Solftitial  Points ;  that  is,  when  he  is  at  bis  greateft  <■ 
Diftance  from  the  Equator,  which  is  twenty-three  De-  * 
grees  and  a.  Half ;  thus  called,  becaufe  he  then  ap-  i 
z  pears  1 
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pears  to  ftand  ftill,  and  not  to  change  his  Place  in  the 
Degrees  of  the  Zodiac  any  Way  ;  an  Appearance 
owing  to  the  Obliquity  of  our  Sphere,  and  which  thofe 
who  live  under  the  Equator  are  Strangers  to. 

The  Solftices  are  two  in  each  Year  ;  the  Eftival,  or 
Summer  Solftice;  and  the  Hyemal,  or  Winter  Solftice. 

The  Summer  Solftice  is,  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  Tro¬ 
pic  of  Cancer,  which  is  on  the  21ft  of  June  ;  when  he 
makes  our  longeft  Day. 

The  Winter  Solftice  is,  when  the  Sun  enters  the  firft 
Degree  of  Capricorn,  which  is  on  the  21ft  of  December ; 
when  he  begins  to  return  toward  us,  and  makes  our 
ftiorteft  Day. 

This  is  to  be  underftood,  as  in  Our  Northern  Hemi- 
fphere  ;  for  in  the  Southern,  the  Sun’s  Entrance  into  Ca¬ 
pricorn  makes  the  Summer  Solftice,  and  that  into  Can¬ 
cer  the  Winter  Solftice. 

SONCHUS,  Sowthiftle. 

Thefe  are  many  of  them  Weeds  in  England ,.  fo  are 
not  planted  in  Gardens ;  for  if  their  Seeds  are  once  per- 
mited  to  fcatter  upon  the  Ground,  they  will  foon  ftock 
it  with  Plants ;  for  which  Reafon  they  fhould  always  be 
extirpated  ;  not  only  thofe  in  the  Garden,  but  alfo 
thofe  in  the  Parts  near  it ;  becaufe  their  Seeds,  being 
furnifhed  with  Down,  are  wafted  in  the  Air  to  a  confi- 
derable  Diftance,  where,  falling  on  the  Ground,  they 
foon  come  up  and  prove  troublefome  Weeds. 

SOPHORA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  45b. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  hath  a  jhort  Bell-Jhaped  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf  ',  cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  obtufe  Segments.  The  Flower  is 
of  the  Butterfly  Kind -,  the  Standard  is  oblongs  broad ,  and 
reflexed  on  the  Sides.  It  has  two  oblong  Wings  with  Appen¬ 
dages  to  their  Bafe-,  the  Keel  is  of  two  Leaves ,  like  thofe 
of  the  Wings ,  whofe  lower  Borders  join  like  the  Keel  of  a 
Boat.  It  has  ten  diftind  Stamina  which  are  Awl-fhaped, 
parallel ,  and  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  hid  in  the  Keel , 
and  terminated  by  fnall  Summits ,  and  a  taper  oblong  Ger - 
men  fupporting  a  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Ger  men  afterward  turns  to  a  long 
flender  Pod,  with  Swellings  where  each  Seed  is  pofited, 
which  are  roundifh. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style.  This  agrees  in 
every  Charadter  with  the  other  Butterfly  Flowers,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  ten  Stamina  in  thefe  Flowers  ftand  di- 
ftindt,  and  thofe  of  the  other  Butterfly  Flowers,  have 
their  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sophora  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  numerofis  villofis 
cblongis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  373.  Sophora  with  winged 
Leaves,  having  a  great  Number  of  oblong  hairy  Lobes. 
This  is  the  Ervum  Orientale  alopecuroides  perenney ,  fruit u 

longiflimo.  Eaftern  perennial  Foxtail  Ervum,  with  a 
long  Fruit. 

2.  Sophora  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  numerofis  fubrotun- 
dis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  373.  Sophora  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  many  roundifh  Lobes.  This  is  the  Coro- 
nilla  Zeylanica,  tota  argentea.  Bunn.  Zeyl.  Jointed  pod- 
ed  Colutea  of  Ceylon  all  over  fflvery. 

3.  Sophora  foliis  ternatis  flub [effilibus,  foliolis  fubro- 
lundis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  373.  Sophora  with  tri¬ 
foliate  Leaves  fiting  almoft  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  whofe 
Lobes  are  roundifh  and  fmooth.  This  is  the  Cytifus 
Americanus  procumbent ,  fiore  luteo,  ramofiffimus,  qui  anil 
fuppeditat.  Trailing  American  Cytifus  with  a  yellow 
Flower,  and  very  branching,  of  which  Indigo  is  made. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  this  has 
a  perennial  creeping  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
eredt  Stalks  from  three  to  four  Feet  high,  garnilhed 
with  winged  Leaves ;  compofed  of  a  great  Number 
of  oblong  hairy  Lobes  ranged  by  Pairs  along  the  Mid¬ 
rib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  long  Spikes,  which 
ftand  eredt  clofe  to  the  Stalk;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue 
Colour,  and  fmall.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are 
rarely  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  England.  ' 
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It  propagates  fall  enough  by  its  creeping  Root,  id 
the  lame.  Manner  as  Liquorice,  when  the  Plant  is 
once  obtained,  and  is  very  hardy,  fo  fhould  be  planted 
in,  ’orni;  Corner  of  the  Garden,  at  a  Diftance  from 
other  Plants,  becaufe  the  Roots  of  this  Plant  will 

pread,  mix  with  thofe  of  the  neighbourin'3-  Plants, 
and  foon  over-bear  them.  It  will  thrive  in  afmoft  any 
Soil  or  Situation,  for  I  have  frequently  leen  the  Roots 
fpread  into  the  Middle  of  Gravel  Walks,  and  fend  up 
Stalks; 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  .of 
Ceylon ,  and  alfo  thofe  of  the  IV ft -Indies,  but  particu¬ 
larly  at  Jamaica ,  where  the  Inhabitants  call  it  Sea  Side 
Pigeon  Pea;  this  rifes  with  a  downy  Stalk  to  the 
Height  of  fix  or  leven  Feet,  garnilhed  with  winged 
Leaves  compofed  of  fjve  or  fix  Pair  of  roundifh  woolly 
Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Flowers  come 
out  in  fhort  loole  Spikes  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks; 
they  are  large  and  yellow,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of 
Spanijh  Broom,  but  have  no  Scent ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  taper  woolly  Pods  five  or  fix -Inches  long,  having 
four  or  five  large  Swellings,  in  each  of  which  is  con¬ 
tained  one  roundifh  brown  Seed  as  large  as  Peas. 

This  Plant  is  tender,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  England 
out  of  a  Stove ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
may  be  eafily  procured  from  the  Weft-Indies,  for  the 
Plants  do  not  perfect  them  in  England-,  t hefe  fhould 
be  fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed, 
where,  if  the  Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in 
a  Month  or  fix  Weeks.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot 
filled  with  loft  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  again  into 
a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as 
other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries,  always 
keeping  them  in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  and  in  the 
Winter  they  fhould  have  but  little  Water. 

1  he  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  ;  from  both  thefe  Places  I  have  received  the 
Seeds;  from  this  Plant  there  was  formerly  a  coarfe 
Sort  of  Indigo  made  in  America ,  as  there  was  from 
fome  other  Plants,  before  the  true  Indigo  Plants  were 
introduced  there  :  This  has  a  perennial  Root,  from 
which  arife  feveral  Stalks  which  rife  about  a  Foot  high, 
fending  out  from  the  Bottom  a  great  Number  of  fmall 
Branches;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves  compofed 
of  three  oval  fmooth  Lobes  joined  together  at  the  Foot 
Stalk  like  other  trifoliate  Leaves ;  .they  fit  clofe  to  the 
Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  toward  the  End  of 
the  Branches  in  fhort  Spikes ;  they  are  of  the  Butterfly 
Kind,  yellow,  and  appear  in  July ;  they  are  often 
fucceeded  by  fhort  lwelling  Pods,  which  in  warm 
Seafons  come  to  Maturity  in  England.  The  Stalks  of 
this  decay  to  the  Root  in  Autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town 
on  a  warm  Border  in  the  Begining  of  April.  The  belt 
Way  is  to  fow  them  in  fhallow  Drills  for  the  more 
conveniently  keeping  the  Plants  clean,  for  they  muft  not 
be  removed  till  their  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  s. 
warm  Border  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

SORBUS.  Town.  Inft.  R.  H.  633.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant. 
548.  [fo  called  of  forbere ,  Lat.  to  fup,  becaufe  the 
Fruit,  being  ripe,  is  fo  foft,  that  it  may  be  fuped.J 
The  Service  Tree  ;  in  French ,  Sorbier. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fpr ending,  concave ,  permanent  Em - 
palement  of  one  Leaf,  indented  in  five  Parts-,  it  has 
five  roundifh  concave  Petals  which  are  infer  ted  in  the  Em¬ 
palement,  and  about  twenty  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  which 
are  alfo  inferted  in  the  Empalement,  terminated  by  roundifh 
Summits.  The  Germen  is  Jituated  under  the  Flower,  fup¬ 
porting  three  flender  Styles  crowned  by  ereCt  headed  Stigmas ; 
it  afterward  becomes  a  foft  umbilicated  Fruit  inclofing  three 
or  four  oblong  cartilaginous  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Sedlion 
of  Tournefort’s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Empalement 
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becomes  a  Fruit  pregnant  with  hard  Seeds.  Dr,  Finnans 
places  it  in  the  third  Sedtion  of  his  twelfth  Clals, 
which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  from 
eleven  to  twenty  Stamina  infer  ted  in  the  Empalement ,  and 
three  Styles.  : 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sorbus  foliis  pinna t is,  utrinque  glabris.  Hall. 
Helv.  250.  Service  Tree  with  winged  Leaves  which  are 
ftnooth  on  both  Sides.  This  is  the  Sorhus  fylvejtris , 
foliis  domejlic<£  ftmilis.  C.  B.  P.  415.  Wiki  Service,  with 
Leaves  like  the  cultivated,  commonly  called,  Quicken, 
Quickbeam,  Mountain  Alh,  and  in  the  North,  Roan 
Tree. 

2.  Sorbus  foliis  pinnatis ,  fubtus  tomentofis.  Hall. 
Helv.  351.  Service  Tree  with  winged  Leaves  which  are 
woolly  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Sorbus  fativa. 
C.  B.  P.4.51.  The  cultivated  Service. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
England ,  but  in  the  fouthern  Counties  they  are  feldom 
feen  of  any  great  Magnitude,  for  the  Trees  are  com- 
pionly  cut  down,  and  reduced  to  Underwood,  but  in 
the  North  of  England  and  Wales ,  where  they  are  per- 
mited  to  grow,  there  are  Trees  of  very  large  Size. 
The  Stems  of  this  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  Bark-, 
the  Branches  while  young  have  a  purplifh  brown  Bark  ; 
the  Leaves  are  winged ;  they  are  compofed  of  eight  or 
nine  Pair  of  long  narrow  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd 
pne ;  the  Lobes  are  about  two  Inches  long,  and 
half  an  Inch  broad  toward  their  Rafe,  ending  in  acute 
Points,  and  are  fharply  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the 
Leaves  on  the  young  Trees  in  the  Spring  are  hoary  on 
their  under  Side,  which  about  Midfummer  goes  off, 
and  thofe  upon  the  older  Branches  have  very  little  at 
any  Seafon.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Bunches 
almoft  in  Form. of  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches-, 
they  are  compofed  of  five  fpreading  concave  Petals 
Shaped  like  thofe  of  the  Pear  Tree,  but  fmaller  j  thefe 
appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Berries, 
growing  in  large  Bunches,  which  have  a  deprefied 
Navel  on  the  Top,  and  turn  red  in  Autumn  when 
they  ripen. 

This  Tree  is  cultivated  in  theNurfery  Gardens,  and 
fold  as  a  flowering  Shrub,  but,  if  they  were  permited 
to  grow,  they  would  rife  to  a  great  Height,  and 
have  large  Stems.  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree-  make  a 
pretty  Variety  when  they  are  mixed  with  others,  during 
the  Time  of  their  flowering,  and  alfo  in  Autumn. 
When  their  Fruit  is  ripe,  they  make  a  pretty  Appear¬ 
ance,  but  the  Blackbirds  and  Thrulhes  are  fo  fond  of 
this  Fruit,  as  to  devour  it  as  foon  as  it  ripens  -,  fo 
that,  in  thofe  Places  where  there  is  a  Plenty  of  thefe 
Birds,  there  will  not  be  any  of  the  Fruit  left  to  be 
perfectly  ripe,  however,  as  it  is  good  Food  for  thefe 
Songfters,  where.  People  have  a  Defire  of  drawing  a 
Number  of  thefe  Birds  about  their  Habitations,  they 
lhould  plant  a  Quantity  of  thefe  Trees  for  that  Purpofe. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warmer 
Parts  of  Europe ,  where  it  rifes  to  a  great  Height,  and 
becomes  a  large  Tree,  but  in  England  there  are  few  of 
any  large  Size.  In  the  South  of  France  and  in  Italy, 
the  Fruit  is  ferved  up  to  the  Table  in  their  Deferts, 
but  in  England  they  have  not  been  much  efteemed, 
which  has  occafioned  their  being  fo  little  cultivated 
here.  There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Fruit,  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  Size  and  Shape,  as  Apples 
and  Pears  do  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  fliaped  like  Catherine 
Pears,  and  are  nearly  as  large ;  others  are  deprefied  at 
both  Ends,  and  fhaped  like  Apples,  but  both  thefe 
Sorts  will  arife  from  Seeds  of  the  fame  Tree,  fo  that 
thofe,  who  are  defirous  of  having  the  largeft  and  beft 
Kinds,  lhould  propagate  them  by  grafting  or  buding 
from  thofe  Trees  whofe  Fruit  are  the  faireft  and  belt 
flavoured,  as  is  praftifed  for  other  Fruits  -,  thefe  may 
be  grafted  or  buded  upon  Pear  Stocks,  which  agree' 
better  for  this  Tree  than  any  other  except  their  own, 
for  they  will  not.  take  upon  Apple  Stocks,  nor  do  they 
thrive  upon  the  Flawthorn  or  Medlar  near  fo  well, 
though  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree  approaches  nearer  to 
thofe  than  any  other,  and  are  not  fit  for  the  Tabic  till 
they  are  in  a  State  of  Decay. 
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The  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Tree  differ  m  the  ’ 
Number-of  their  Seeds*  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Pears^ 
Apples,  Quinces,  and  Medlars,  fome  of  them  having 
but  three  Seeds  in  each  Fruit,  and  others  have  four 
or  five,  fo  that,  although  one  oi  the  Characters  of  - 
this  Genus  is,  that  the  Fruit  has  but  three  Seeds,  yet 
that  muff  be  underftood  to  be  of  the  wild  Sort,  in 
which  there  are  feldom  more,  but  thofe  of  the  culti* 
vated  Kind  are  as  uncertain  as  the  Fruit  of  Apples  and 
Pears. 

In  Italy  thefe  Trees  are  very  common,  where  they 
have  a  great  Variety  of  Sorts,  which  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  Seeds,  but  I  have  not  obferved  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  Gardens  more  than  three  Sorts,  and  thofe  are  yet 
very  fcarce,  for  there  are  at  prefent  but  few  large 
Trees  of  the  true  Service  in  England,  one  of  which  was 
lately  growing  in  the  Gardens  formerly  belonging  to 
John  Tradejcant  at  South  Lambeth ,  near  Vauxhall  in 
Surry ,  who  was  a  very  curious  Collector  of  rare  Plants 
in  King  Charles  the  Second’s  Time,  which  Tree  was 
near  forty  Feet  high,  and  produced  a  great  Quantity 
of  Fruit  annually  which  were  fhaped  like  Pears,  and 
there  are  indeed  fome  T rees  of  middling  Growth  in  the 
Gardens  of  Henry  Marfh,  Ffq;  at  Ha-mmerfmiih,  which 
produce  Fruit  of  the  Apple  Shape  (from  whence  feveral 
young  Plants  have  been  raifed  of  late  in  the  Nurferies 
near  London)  •,  but  thefe  are  fmall,  compared  to  that  in 
John  Tradefcant’s  Garden. 

There  are  great  Numbers  of  large  Trees  of  this 
Service  growing  wild  about  Aubigny  in  France!  h'om 
whence  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  brought  a 
great  Quantity  of  the  Fruit,  and  from  the  Seeds  raifed 
a  great  Number  of  young  Plants  in  his  Garden  at 
Goodwood  in  Suffex. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  differ  from  thofe  of  the 
firft,  in  their  Lobes  being  broader,  and  not  id  much 
fawed  *  they  are  alfo  much  more  downy  on  their  under 
Side,  and  the  young  Shoots  of  the  Tree  are  covered 
with  a  white  Down.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
larger  and  more  diffufed  Bunches,  and  are  a  little 
larger,  but  there  are  feldom  more  than  two  or  three 
Fruit  produced  upon  each  Bunch-.  The  Stamina  of 
the  Flowers  are  alfo  longer  than  thofe  of  - the  wild. 
Sort,  which  are  the  only  Differences  I  can  obferve 
between  them. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  fo-wing  their 
Seeds  in  Pots  foon  after  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  Sheltering 
them  under  a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  and  plunging 
the  Pots  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  which 
will  foon  bring  up  the  Plants,  and  when  they  are 
come  up,  they  fhoold  be  carefully  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather  watered  ;  but  they  fliould 
be  expoled  to  the  open  Air,  for  the  only  Reafon  of 
puting  them  in  a  hot  Bed  is  to  forward  the  Growth  of 
the  Seeds,  but  if,  when  the  Plants  are-  come  up,  the 
Bed  is  kept  covered,  it  will  draw  the  Plants,  and  fpoi-1 
them.  In  this  Bed  the  Plants  Should  remain  until  the 
Middle  of  Odiober ,  at  which  Time  their  Leaves  will 
decay,  when  there  fliould  be  a  warm-  light  Spot  of 
Ground  prepared  to  receive  them,  into  which  they- 
fhould  be  planted  in  Rows  two  Feet  afunder,  and  a 
Foot;  diftant  in  the  Rows,  oblerving  to  take  them  up 
carefully,  and  to  plant  them  as  foon  as  pofiible,  that 
their  Roots  may  not  dry. 

During  the  Summer,  the  Ground  Should  be  kept 
,  constantly  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  Winter  there, 
fhould  be  a  little  Mulch  laid  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
:  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to  protedf  them  from 
j  being  injured  by  Froft,  but  in  the  Spring  the  Ground 
;  between  them  Should  be  dug,  burying  the  Mulclr 
therein,  in  doing  of  which  you  muft  be  careful  not  to 
cut  or  injure  the  Roots- of  the  Plants. 

In  this  Nurfery  they  may  continue  three  or  four 
Years,  according  to  their  Growth,  when  it  will  be 
proper  to  transplant  them  out  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
the  beft  Seafon  for  which  is  in  Odfober,  or  in  the  Spring 
juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot.  The  Soil  fliould  be 
warm  in.  which  they  are  planted,  and  the  Situation 
I  defended  from  cold  Winds,  in  which  Place  they  will 
thrive,  and  produce  Fruit  in  a  few  Years. 
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Thofe,  who  raife  many  of  thefe  Trees  frbm  Seeds, 
ill  procure  fome  Varieties  of  the  Fruit,  from  which 
belt  may  be  feledted,  and  propagated  for  the  Table, 
id  the  others  may  be  planted  for  Variety  in  Wilder  - 
dies  or  Wood  Walks,  or  may  be  ufed  for  Stocks  to 
aft  the  better  Kinds  upon. 

The  Wood  of  the  wild  Service  Tree  is  much  com- 
icnded  by  the  Wheelwright  for  being  all  Heart,  and 
is  of  great  Ufe  for  Hufbandmens  Tools,  Goads,  &c. 
is  very  white  and  fmooth,  fo  will  polifh  pretty  well. 
There  is  a  Sort  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves  which 
preferved  by  fuch  as  are  curious  in  collecting  the 
veral  Sorts  of  ftriped  Plants,  but  there  is  no  great 
eauty  in  it ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  Layers,  or  by 
iing  buded  on  the  plain  Sort,  but  they  become  plain 
i  a  very  rich  Soil. 

Thefe  Trees  ihuold  have  a  moift  ftrong  Soil,  but 
ill  grow  in  the  moft  expofed  Places,  being  extremely 
irdy,  which  renders  them  worthy  of  Care,  fince 
ley  will  thrive  where  few  other  Trees  will  fucceed. 

SORREL.  See  Acetofa. 

SOUTHERNWOOD.  See  Abrotanum. 

SOWBREAD.  See  Cyclamen. 

SPARTIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  765.  Genifla.  Town, 
ift.  R.  H.  643.  Tab.  311.  [fo  called  of  Sparum ,  a  Dart, 
ecaufe  the  Rufhes  of  this  Plant  reprefent  a  Dart ;  or 
fe  of  the  Greek  <nrdf]ov,  of  virtfea-Soit,  to  fow,  becaufe 
fovvs  itfelf.]  The  Broom  Tree;  in  French ,  Genet. 
The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  tubulous ,  Heart- 
aped,  with  a  very  Jhort  Margin  at  the  Top ,  and  has 
ve  fmall  Indentures ,  but  below  the  Flower  the  under  Side 
extended.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ;  the 
tandard  is  almofl  Heart-fhaped ,  large ,  and  wholly  re- 
exed -,  the  Wings  are  oblong ,  oval ,  (barter  than  the 
tandard ,  and  annexed  to  the  Stamina  ;  the  Keel  is  oblong , 
nd  longer  than  the  Wings ,  and  the  Borders  are  hairy  and 
mneCied  together ,  to  which  the  Stamina  are  infer  ted.  It 
as  ten  unequal  Stamina  which  are  joined  together ,  and 
re  gradually  longer ,  the  upper  being  the  fhorteft ,  and 
he  under  ftands  apart ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits , 
nd  an  oblong  hairy  Germen ,  fupporting  a  rifling  Awl-Jhaped 
tyle ,  to  which  is  faftened  an  oblong ,  hairy ,  inflex ed 
tigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  cylindrical 
htufe  Pod ,  of  one  Cell  opening  with  two  Valves ,  including 
veral  globular  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
f  Linnaeus’s  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Hants  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two 
bodies.  Tcurnefort  places  it  in  his  twenty-fecond  Clafs, 
vhich  includes  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Butterfly 
dower. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Spartium  ramis  oppoflitis  teretibus  apice  floriferis , 
'oliis  lanceolatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  356.  Broom  with  taper 
>ppofite  Branches  whofe  Tops  have  Flowers,  and 
jpear-lhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Genifla  juncea.  J.  B. 

•  P-  395-  Rufhy  Broom  commonly  called  Spanifh 
Loom. 

2.  Spartium  ramis  oppoflitis  angulatis ,  f oliis  oppoflitis 
ubulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  708.  Broom  with  angular 
ippofite  Branches,  and  Awl-fhaped  oppofite  Leaves. 
Fhis  is  the  Genifla  radiata  Jive  flellaris.  J.  B.  1.  399. 
ladiated  or  ftarry  Broom. 

3.  Spartium  ramis  angulatis ,  racemis  later alibus , 
'oliis  lanceolatis .  Hort.  Cliff.  356.  Broom  with  angular 
branches.  Flowers  in  Bunches  from  the  Side,  and 
ipear-fhaped  Leaves. 

4.  Spartium  ramis  fubteretibus ,  racemis  later  alibus, 
oliis  lineari-lanceolatis.  Broom  with  almoft  taper 
branches,  fhort  Bunches  of  Flowers  on  the  Side,  and 
larrow  Spear- ihaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Spartium 
ertium  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  396.  A  third  Broom  with  a 
?hite  Flower,  commonly  called  white  Spanifh  Broom. 

5.  Spartium  foliis  ternatis  folitariifque,  ramis  iner- 
tibus  angulofls.  Hort.  Cliff.  356.  Broom  with  trifoliate 


and  Angle  Leaves,  and  angular  unarmed  Branches. 
This  is  tne  Cytifo  Genifla  fcoparia ,  vulgaris,  flore  luteo. 
Tourn.  Inft.  649.  Common  green  Broom  with  a  vellow 
Flower. 

6.  Spartium  f oliis  ternatis,  foliolis  cuneif omnibus, 
ramis  inermibus  angulatis.  Broom  with  trifoliate  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  W edge-fhaped,  and  angular  unarmed 
Branches.  An  ?  Cytifo -Genifla  Lufitanica,  magno  flore. 
Town.  Inft.  649.  Portugal  Broom  with  a  large  Flower. 

7.  Spartium  foliis  ternatis  petiolatis,  foliolis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  hirfutis ,  ramis  inermibus  angulatis.  Broom 
with  trifoliate  Leaves  upon  Foot  Stalks,  linear  Spear- 
fhaped  Lobes  which  are  hairy,  and  angular  unarmed 
Branches. 

8.  Spartium  foliis  ternatis  glabris  feflilibus,  ramis 
inermibus  angulatis,  leguminibus  glabris.  Broom  with 
trifoliate  fmooth  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches, 
which  are  angular  and  unarmed,  and  fmooth  Pods. 

9.  Spartium  foliis  folitariis  ternatifquc ,  ramis  fexan- 
gularibns  apice  floriferis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  709.  Spartium 
with  fingle  and  trifoliate  Leaves,  and  Branches  with 
fix  Angles  with  Flowers  at  their  Tops.  This  is  the 
Spartium  orient  ale,  Jiliqua  compreffa  glabra  IT  annulata. 
Tourn.  Cor.  44.  Eaftern  Broom  with  round,  fmooth, 
compreffed  Pods. 

10.  S' p  a  r  t  1  um  f oliis  ternatis,  ramis  angulatis  fpinojis. 
Hort.  Clift.  356.  Broom  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  and 
angular  prickly  Branches.  This  is  the  Cytifus  fpinofus. 
H.  L.  Prickly  Cytifus. 

11.  Spartium  caule  arborefcente  ramofo  aculento,  fo¬ 
liis  cuneiformibus  confertis,  floribus  folitariis  alaribus . 
Broom  with  a  Tree-like,  branching,  prickly  Stalk, 
Wedge-fhaped  Leaves  in  Clufters,  and  Flowers  Hand¬ 
ing  fingly  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the 
Spartium  portulaca  foliis  aculeatum ,  ebeni  materie.  Plum. 
Cat.  19.  Prickly  Broom  with  Purflain  Leaves,  or 
Ebony  of  the  Weft-Indies. 

The  firft:  Sort  is  the  common  Spanifh  Broom,  which 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  for  the 
Sweetnefs  of  its  Flowers Of  this  there  are  two  Vari¬ 
eties,  if  not  diftindt  Species,  which  grow  naturally  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  firft,  which  is  the  common 
Sort  in  England,  has  larger  Branches,  and  broader 
Leaves  than  the  other.  The  Flowers  are  aifo  larger, 
of  a  deeper  yellow  Colour,  and  appear  earlier  than 
thofe  of  the  other,  which  has  been  of  late  Years  in¬ 
troduced  from  Portugal. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  have  fmooth  flexible  Branches,  which 
rife  eight  or  ten  Feet  high.  The  lower  Branches  are 
garnifhed  with  fmall  Spear-fhaped  fmooth  Leaves  at 
the  End  of  the  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year;  the  Flowers 
are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  Spike ;  they  are  large,  yellow, 
of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  have  a  ftrong  agreeable  Odour, 
appear  in  July,  and  in  cool  Seafons  there  is  frequently 
a  Succeffion  of  Flowers  till  September ,  which  are  fu'c- 
ceeded  by  compreffed  Pods  about  three  Inches  long, 
containing  one  Row  of  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
ftiould  be  lown  in  the  Spring  upon  a  |>ed  of  common 
Earth  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where  the  Plants  will  rife 
very  freely  ;  thefe  mult  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  the 
following  Summer,  and  in  Autumn  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  tranfplanted  in  a  Nurfery,  which  fhould  be 
chofen  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation.  In  the  taking 
up  of  the  Plants,  there  fhoulcT  be  Care  taken  not  to 
tear  the  Roots,  for  thefe  fend  their  Roots  deep  into 
the  Ground,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  torn  if  they  are  not 
raifed  out  of  the  Ground  with  a  Spade  ;  thefe  fhould 
be  planted  in  Rows  three  Feet  afunder,  and  at  one 
Foot  Diftance  in  the  Rows.  In  this  Nurfery  they  may 
remain  a  Year  or  two  to  get  Strength,  and  then  may 
be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  they  do  pot 
fucceed  if  they  are  removed  large. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Sorts  are  permited  to  fcatter  in 
Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty  in  the 
Spring  without  Care,  and  thefe  may  be  tranfplanted 
the  following  Autumn,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as 
thofe  before  mentioned.  Thefe  Shrubs  are  very  orna¬ 
mental  to  large  Wood  Walks  in  Gardens,  but  Hares 
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and  Rabbits  are  very  fond  of  them,  fo  that,  unlefs 
they  are  fcreened  irom  thefe  Animals,  they  will  devour 
them  in  Winter  when  they  have  a  Scarcity  of  other 
Food; 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  ;  this  is  a 
Shrub  of  low  Growth,  feldom  rifing  two  Feet  high, 
but  divides  into  many  fpreading  Branches,  fo  as  to 
form  a  large  Bufh.  The  Branches  are  fmall,  angular, 
and  come  out  by  Pairs  oppollte  ;  the  Leaves  are  very 
narrow,  Awl-fhaped,  and  are  placed  round  the  Stalk 
fpreading  out  like  the  Points  of  a  Star;  the  Flowers 
are  difpofed  in  fmall  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
they  are  yellow,  but  not  more  than  half  the  Size  of 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  have  no  Scent ;  they  are 
fucceeded  by  fhort  hairy  Pods  containing  two  or  three 
fmall  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  in  each :  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augufi.  This  Shrub  makes  a 
pretty  Appearance  during  the  Time  of  its  continuing 
in  flower,  and,  as  it  is  hardy,  deferVes  a  Place  in 
Gardens. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  Autumn,  for  thofe,  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring, 
feldom  grow  the  fame  Year ;  thefe  may  be  fown  in  a 
Bed  of  common  Earth  in  Rows  for  the  more  conveni¬ 
ently  keeping  the  Plants  clean  from  Weeds.  The  Plants 
fhould  remain  in  the  Seed  Bed  till  the  following  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  either  tranfplanted  to  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  a  Nurfery  to 
grow  a  Year  or  two  to  get  Strength,  before  they  are 
planted  out  for  good,  but  thefe  Plants  will  not  bear 
tranfplanting  when  they  are  large,  fo  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  while  they  are  young. 

The  third  Sort  rifes  with  flender  flexible  Stalks,  fix 
or  feven  Feet  high,  fending  out  flender  Rufh-like 
Branches  which  are  angular,  and  toward  the  Bottom 
are  garnifhed  with  a  few  fmall  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Bunches  about  an 
Inch  long,  which  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  very  fmall,  of  the  Butterfly  Kind, 
and  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour;  thefe  appear  in  July, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  oval  fwelling  Pods,  con¬ 
taining  one  large  Kidney-fhaped  Seed, 'but  unlefs  the 
Seafon  be  warm,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  fourth  Sort  has  a  thick  Stalk  covered  with  a 
ruged  Bark  when  old;  it  rifes  eight  or  nine  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  flender  Rufh-like  Branches  of 
a  filvery  Colour,  almoft  taper,  which  terminate  in  very 
flender  bending  Ends ;  thefe  have  a  few  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  on  the  lower  Branches.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  very  fhort  Spikes  or  Clufters  on  the 
Side  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  oval  Pods  containing  one  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seed  :  It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  as  the 
former.  Thefe  are  undoubtedly  two  diftinft  Species, 
for  they  always  retain  their  Differences  when  raifed 
from  Seeds. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  grow  plentifully  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  from  both  which  Countries  the  Seeds  may  beeafily 
procured.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Middle 
of  April  upon  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth,  but  the  beft 
Way  will  be  to  fow  them  in  Drills  about  half  an  Inch 
deep.  The  Drills  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  one  Foot 
a  Hinder,  and  the  Seeds  may  be  laid  in  the  Drills  at  about 
three  Inches  Diftance,  which  will  allow  Room  for  the 
Plants  to  grow  till  Michaelmas  following,  before  which 
Time  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  remove  them;  nor  fhould 
they  be  buffered  to  ftand  longer,  becaufe  they  fhoot 
downright  Roots  very  deep  into  the  Ground,  and,  if 
thefe  are  cut  or  broken,  when  they  are  grown  large, 
the  Plants  frequently  mifcarry.  Although  I  have  here 
directed  the  fowing  of  thefe  Seeds  in  April ,  yet  it  mult 
be  under  flood,  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  better  to  defer  it  longer/  for  thefe  Seeds 
are  as  fubjecT  to  perifh  in  the  Ground  by  Cold  or  Wet, 
as  are  the  Kidney  Beans;  therefore,  when  the  Seafon  is 
favourable  for  lowing  them,  the  Seeds  of  the  Broom 
may  be  fafely  fown. 

At  Michaelmas  fome  of  the  Plants  of  each  Kind  may 
be  taken  up,  and  poted,  to  be  fheltered  in  Winter, 
and  others  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  and 
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on  a  dry  Soil,  where,  if  the  Winter' fliould  not  proye 
fevere,  they  will  ftand  very  well.  It  will  alfo  be  pro" 
per  to  leave  fome  of  the  Plants  in  the  Seed  Bed,  where* 
if  the  Winter  fliould  prove  fevere,  they  may  be  fheb 
tered  with  Mats,  and  fome  Mulch  laid  about  their  Roots 
to  prevent  the  Froft  penetrating  the  Ground,  for  thefe 
Plants  are  fo  tender,  as  not  to  live  abroad  in  hard 
Froft,  though,  in  moderate  Winters,  they  will  do  very 
well ;  but  it  is  always  neceflary  to  have  a  Plant  or  two 
of  each  Sort  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  flieltered  in 
Winter  to  preferve  the  Sorts. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  the  common  Broom,  which  grows 
naturally  in  England ,  fo  gs  .not  often  admired  into 
Gardens,  though,  when  it  is  in  flower*  it  makes  a 
much  better  Appearance  than  many  others  which  are 
coftly  ;  this  rifes  with  a  flexible  Stalk  four  or  five  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  Rufh-like  angular  Branches 
which  fpread  out  on  every  Side.  The  lower  Part  of  the 
Branches  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  and 
upward  they  are  Angle.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks  fingly  on.  the  Side  of  the  Branches,! 
for  a  confiderable  Length  toward  the  Top ;  thefe  are 
large,  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour;  they  appear  in  May ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
compreffed  hairy  Pods  containing  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  Augujl.  The  Flowers  and  Branches  of 
this  Sort  are  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and  Spain ; 
this  has  ftronger  Stalks  than  our  common  Broom.  The 
Branches  grow  more  ereft,  and  have  deeper  Angles ; 
the  Leaves  are  all  trifoliate,  and  much  larger  ^than 
thofe  of  the  fifth,  and  the  Lobes  are  Wedge-fhaped ; : 
the  Flowers  are  larger,  of  a  deeper  yellow  Colour’ 
and  have  longer  Foot  Stalks.  This  flowers  a  little 
later  in  the  Year  than  that,  and  is  not  fo  hardy. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal ;  this 
rifes  with  a  ftrong  Stalk  like  the  former.  The 
Branches  are  angular,  and  grow  ere<5l ;  they  are  better 
furnifhed  with  Leaves  than  either  of  the  other  Sorts, 
which  ftand  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  the  Lobes 
are  fmall,  very  narrow,  and  hairy ;  the  Flowers  grow 
clofer  together,  are  larger,  and  of  a  deep  ydlow 
Colour. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  brought  from  Portugal  The 
Stalks  and  Branches  of  this  are  flender,  angular,  and 
ftnooth,  and  are  fully  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  tri¬ 
foliate  fmooth  Leaves  firing  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  long  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches ;  they  are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  compreffed  Pods,  i 
which  are  fmooth,  containing  fmall  Kidney-fhaped 
Seeds. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
has  flender  Stalks  and  Branches  which  are  garnifhed 
with  a  few  trifoliate  and  Angle  Leaves  toward  the 
Bottom.  The  Branches  have  fix  Angles  or  Furrows ;  I 
the  Flowers  are.  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  ,1 
are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  j 
thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  ; 
near  the  Sea  Coaft.  The  Stalks  rife  five  or  fix  Feet  : 
high,  and  fend  out  many  angular  flexible  Branches, 
armed  with  long  Spines,  upon  which  grow  trifoliate 
Leaves  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  in  Clufters,  each  ftanding.  upon  a  long  Foot  j 
Stalk ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  appear 
in  June  ;  they  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  ligneous  Pods, 
with  a  thick  Border  on  their  upper  Edges,  containing 
three  or  four  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds.  This  Plant  will 
not  live  abroad  in  England ,  unlefs  it  has  a  very  warn* 
Situation. 

Thefe  Plants  are  raifed  from  Seeds  in  the  fame  Way 
as  the  firft  Sort,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fams 
Manner. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  very  common  in  Jamaica ,  and 
ieveral  other  Places  in  the  IVeJl-Indies ,  where  the 
Wood  is  cut,  and  lent' to  England  under  the  Title  of 
Ebony,  though  it  is  not  the  true  Ebony,  which  is  a 
Native  of  the  eaftern  Country,  and  is  a  Plant  of  a  very 
different  Genus.  The  Wood  of  this  American  Ebony 
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,5  of  a  fine  greenifh  brown  Colour,  and  polimes  very 
well ;  fo  is  much  coveted  by  the  Indrument  Makers ; 
and  is  ufed  for  feveral  Purpofes,  being  of  a  very  hard, 
durable  Nature. 

This  Tree  has  a  pretty  thick  Stem,  which  rifes 
twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  ruged 
brown  Bark,  and  divides  into  many  fpreading  Branches, 
which  grow  almod  horizontal,  and  are  armed  with  fhort 
brown  crooked  Spines.  The  Leaves  are  fmall,  diff, 
and  Wedge-fhaped,  coming  out  in  Cluflers,  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  come  out  upon 
{lender  Foot  Stalks  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches  fingly; 
they  are  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  of  a  bright  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  compreffed  Moon-draped 
Pods,  which  inclofe  one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud  be 
procured  from  the  Countries  of  its  natural  Growth,  for 
the  Plants  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  this  Climate. 
Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  Earth,  early  in  the  Spring,  and  plunged  into  a 
good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  In  about  fix  Weeks 
after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  the  Plants  will  appear,  when 
they  mud  be  carefully  treated  (being  very  tender 
while  young) ;  they  mud  have  frefh  Air  admited  to 
them  every  Day,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and 
fliould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  when  the 
Earth  in  the  Pots  appears  dry.  In  about  five  or  fix 
Weeks  after  the  Plants  appear,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranf- 
plant,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  feparated,  planting  each  into  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
hot  Bed  again,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the 
Sun  every  Day  until  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which 
Time  they  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other 
very  tender  exotick  Plants,  by  giving  them  Air  every 
Day  in  warm  Weather,  and  watering  them  once  in  two 
or  three  Days  gently,  and  when  the  Nights  are  cold, 
to  cover  the  Glades.  In  this  hot  Bed  the  Plants  may 
remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  mud  be  removed  into 
the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed.  Thofe 
of  them  whofe  Roots  have  filled  the  Pots,  fhould  be 
carefully  fhifted  into  Pots  one  Size  larger,  before  they 
are  plunged  ;  but  as  thefe  Plants  are  not  of  quick 
Growth  while  young,  they  do  not  require  to  be  often 
fhifted  out  of  the  Pots.  During  the  Winter  Seafon 
thefe  Plants  mud  be  kept  warm  (efpecially  the 
fird  Year),  and  mud  have  but  little  Water;  and  in 
cold  Weather  it  mud  be  given  to  them  in  fmall  Quan¬ 
tities  ;  and  if  their  Leaves  fhould  contrad  Filth,  they 
mud  be  walked  with  a  Sponge  to  clean  them,  otherwise 
the  Plants  will  not  thrive.  As  thefe  Plants  are  very 
tender,  they  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  even  in  the  warmed  Part  of  the  Year  ;  therefore 
they  mud  be  condantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  and  fhould 
be  kept  plunged  in  the  Bark  Bed,  obferving  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  to  admit  a 
large  Share  of  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants.  With  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  thrive  very  well,  and  in  a 
few  Years  willproduce  their  Flowers,  when  they  will 
make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  the  Stove. 

SPERGULA.  mien.  Gen.  Nov.  7.  Lin.  Gen . 
Plant.  519.  Spurrey. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  fpreading  permanent  Empalcment , 
compofed  of  five  oval  concave  Leaves.  It  has  five  oval 
concave  fpreading  Petals  which  are  larger  than  the  Em¬ 
palement,  and  ten  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  fhorter  than  the 
Petals ,  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  It  has  an  oval 
Germen ,  fupporting  five  fender  ereCi  reflexed  Styles ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  thick  Stigmas ,  the  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
oval  clofe  Capfule  with  one  Cell ,  opening  with  five  V dives , 
inclofing  many  deprejfed ,  globular ,  bordered  Seeds. 

'  This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Linnaus‘%  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  five  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Spergula  foliis  verticillatis,  floribus  decandris. 
Hort.  Cliff.  173.  Spurrey  with  Leaves  in  Whorls,  and 
.Flowers  with  ten  Stamina,  this  is  the  Alfint  Spergula 
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diCla  major.  C.  B.  P.  251.  Greater  Chickweed  called 
Spurrey. 

2.  Spergula  foliis  verticillatis ,  floribus  pentandris. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  440.  Spurrey  with  whorled  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  with  five  Stamina.  This  is  the  A  fine  fpcr- 
gulte  facie  minima,  feminibus  emarginatis.  Fourn.  mft.  24.4. 
The  lead  Chickweed  with  the  Appearance  of  Spurrey, 
having  bordered  Seeds. 

3.  Spergula  foliis  oppcflis  fubulatis  IJevibils *  caulibus 
fimplicibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  440.  Spurrey  with  Awl- 
fhaped  Smooth  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  fingle 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Alfine  nodofa  Germanica.  C.  B.  P. 
251.  Knotted  German  Chickweed. 

There  are  fame  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
grow  naturally  as  Weeds  in  England ,  fo  are  not  worthy 
Notice  here  ;  nor  fhould  I  have  mentioned  thefe,  were 
they  not  fometimes  cultivated. 

The  fird  and  fecond  Sorts  are  cultivated  in  Holland 
and  Flanders,  for  feeding  their  Cattle-,  the  ufual  Time  of 
lowing  the  Seed  is  in  July  or  Auguft ,  that  the  Plants 
may  acquire  Strength  before  the  Winter’s  Cold.  The 
Ufe  that  is  made  of  this,  is  to  feed  Sheep,  and  other 
Cattle,  in  Winter,  when  the  common  Grafs  hath  per- 
feded  its  Growth.  This  Plant  leldom  Tifes  above  fix 
Inches  high  ;  fo  will  not  afford  a  very  great  Quantity 
of  Food;  but  as  it  will  grow  on  the  poored  Sand,  it 
may  be  cultivated  in  many  Places  to  good  Advantage, 
where  no  other  Grafs  will  thrive  fo  well ;  and  by  feed¬ 
ing  it  off  the  Ground,  the  Dung  of  the  Cattle  will  im¬ 
prove  the  Land.  This  Padure,  it  is  affirmed  will  make 
excellent  Butter ;  and  the  Mutton  fed  on  it,  is  faid  to 
be  well  taded ;  fo  is  by  many  prefered  to  that  fed  on 
Turneps.  Hens  will  greedily  eat  this  Herb,  and  it 
makes  them  lay  more  Eggs. 

This  Plant,  being  annual,  mud  be  fown  every  Year; 
and  whoever  is  willing  to  fave  the  Seeds,  fhould  fow  it 
in  April ,  that  the  Plants  may  flower  the  Begining  of 
July ,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft  ;  when  it  mud 
be  cut  before  the  Heads  are  quite  brown,  otherwise  the 
Seeds  will  foon  fcatter. 

The  Seeds  being  very  fmall,  about  twelve  Pounds 
will  be  fufficient  to  fow  an  Acre  of  Land.  The 
Ground  fhould  be  well  harrowed  before  the  Seeds  are 
fown ;  for  if  the  larger  Clods  are  not  broken,  there  will 
be  an  uneven  Crop  of  Grafs.  People  in  the  low  Coun¬ 
try  fow  this  Seed  after  a  Crop  of  Corn  is  taken  off  the 
Land.  The  fecond  Sort  is  now  much  cultivated  in 
Flanders ,  though  it  is  a  much  lower  Plant  than  the 
common  Sort;  but  they  edeem  it  a  much  better  Grafs. 
The  Seeds  of  this  Kind  are  fmaller  and  flatter  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Sort,  and  have  a  white  Border  round  each. 

SPERM ACOCE,  Bill.  Hort.  Elth.  277.  Lin.  Gen . 
Plant,  hi.  Button  Weed. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  indented 
in  four  Parts ,  fitting  on  the  Germen.  It  has  one  cylindrical 
Petal ,  whofe  F ube  is  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and  tht 
Brim  indented  in  four  Parts ,  which  fpread  open  and  are 
reflexed.  It  has  four  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  fhorter  than  the 
Petal ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits ;  and  a  roundifh  com¬ 
preffed  Germen ,  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  a 
fingle  Style  divided  in  two  Parts  at  the  Fop,  crowned  by  ob- 
tufle  Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  two  oblong 
Seeds  which  are  joined,  having  two  Horns ,  and  are  con- 
vexed  on  one  Side ,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  Sedion  of 
Linn<eus'> s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sperm acoce  glabra,  ftaminibus  inclufs.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  102.  Smooth  Spermacoce  with  Stamina  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Flower.  This  is  the  Spermacoce  verticillis 
tenuioribus.  Hort.  Elth.  370.  Spermacoce  with  narrow 
Whorls. 

2.  Spermacoce  glabra ,  ftaminibus  extantibus.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  102.  Smooth  Spermacoce  with  Stamina  hand¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Spermacoce  verti¬ 
cillis  globofs.  Hort.  Elth.  369.  Spermacoce  with  globu¬ 
lar  Whorls. 

The 
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The  firft  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  two  Feet  and 
a  Half ;  the  Stalks  are  ft  iff,  a  little  angular,  and 
covered  with  a  brown  Bark;  the  Branches  come  out  by 
Pairs.  There  are  two  Leaves  at  each  Joint  placed 
oppofite,  which  are  two  Inches  long,  and  almoft 
a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  and  between  thefe  come 
out  three  or  four  fmalter,  which  ftand  in  Whorls 
round  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  have  one 
ftrong  Vein  or  Mid-rib  in  the  Middle.  The  Flowers 
grow  in  (lender  Whorls  toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  hav¬ 
ing  a  Whorl  of  fmall  Leaves  clofe  under  them thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  two  oblong  Seeds,  having  fmall 
Horns  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

The  fecond  Sort  riles  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  three  or 
four  Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  (lender  Branches, 
which  are  garnifined  with  narrow  Leaves  not  fo  long  as 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  light 
green,  and  ftand  in  a  Kind  o(  Whorls  round  the  Stalk, 
two  of  them  being  larger  than  the  others  in  each 
Whorl.  The  Flowers  grow  in  thick  globular  Whorls, 
toward  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  and  one  of  the  Whorls 
terminates  the  Stalk ;  they  are  fmall,  very  white,  and 
Funnel -fhaped.  The  Brim  is  cut  into  four  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments  which  fpread  open,  and  the  Stamina  ftand  out 
above  the  Tube  of  the  Flower.  After  the  Flowers  are 
paft,  the  Germen  turn  to  two  Seeds,  (haped  like  thofe 
of  the  former  Sort, 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  moift  Places  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  The  Inhabitants  call  the  fecond  Sort  Button 
Weed.  They  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot  Bed 
to  bring  them  forward,  and  afterward  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  other  tender  Plants,  and,  if  they  are 
placed  in  a  Stove,  they  will  live  through  the  Winter, 
and  produce  good  Seeds  the  following  Year. 

^  SPHiERANTHUS  Vaill  AG.  Par.  1719,.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  893.  Globe  Flower. 

The  Characters  are,. 

The  Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets,  and 
female  half  Florets,  which  are  included  in  one  globular 
fcaly  Empalement,  which  is  garnijhed  with  them  on  every 
Side  the  Receptacle.  There  are  fever al  of  thefe  Florets  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  partial  Empalement .  The  hermaphrodite 
Florets  are  placed  in  the  Center  ;  they  are  Funnel -fhaped, 
and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  they  have  five  veryjhort 
Hair-like  Stamima ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  and  a 
Germen ,  which  decay ,  fupporting  a  thick  longer  Style  having 
a  Jingle  Stigma-,  thefe  are  barren.  The  female  half  Florets 
are  fituated  round  the  Border ,  and  have  fcarce  any  Petals, 
but  an  oblong  Germen  fupporting  a  briflly  Style  crowned  by 
a  double  Stigma  ;  thefe  have  one  oblong  naked  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in.  the  fecond  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  Clafsr  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  barren 
Florets ,  and  female  fruitful  half  Florets. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sph^ranthus  pedunculis  later alibus  unifioris. 
Globe  Flower  with  Foot  Stalks  on  the  Side  with  one 
Flower.  This  is  the  Spharanthus  purpurea  alata  f errata. 
Burm.  Zeyl.  220.  Purple  winged  fawed  Globe  Flower. 

2.  Sph/e  ran  thus  pedunculis  ramofis  terminalibus. 
Globe  Flower  with  branching  Foot  Stalks  terminating 
the  Branches.  This  is  the  Scabiofee  capitulo ,  chryfan- 
therni  Myconi  foliis ,  alato  caule  Maderafpatanus.  Pluk. 
Phyt.  Tab.  108.  7.  A  Plant  from  Madras  with  a 
Head  like  Scabious,  Leaves  like  the  Corn  Marygold 
of  My  conus,  and  a  winged  Stalk. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  rifes  with 
an  herbaceous  Stalk  about  a  Foot  high,  which  rarely 
branches  out;  it  is  garnifhed  with  Spear-ftiaped  Leaves 
about  three  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle, 
whofe  Bafe  fits  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  and  from  them  is 
extended  a  leafy  Border  or  Wing,  along  the  Stalk ; 
they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges  and  are  of  a  deep  green, 
Handing  alternate.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  oppofite  to  the 
Leaf;  they  are  about  two  Inches  long,  and  fuftain  one 
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globular  Head  of  Flowers  at  the  Top,  of  a  purplifo 
red  Colour;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  fitu.  ' 
ated  on  the  Margin,  which  are  naked. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Madrafs ,  and  alfo 
at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  where  it  was  difcover- 
ed  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun-,  this  rifes  with  an  herba¬ 
ceous  winged  Stalk  about  ten  Inches  high,  garnifhed 
with  oval  Spear-draped  fawed  Leaves  placed  alternately 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  branches  out  into  fmali 
Divifions,  which  are  terminated  by  Foot  Stalks  fuftain- 
ing.  three  or  four  globular  Flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  Co¬ 
lour. 

Thefe  are  both  annual  Plants,  which  require  a  hot 
Bed  to  bring  them  forward  in  the  Spring,  and  if  the 
Summer  proves  cold,  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  GlafsCafe 
otherwife  they  will  not  ripen  Seeds  here. 

SPHONDYLIUM,  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  FI.  219.  Tab. 

1 70.  Heracleum ,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  307.  Cow  Parfnep* 
The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  umbeHated  Flower.  The  principal  Umbel  is  * 
large,  and  compofed  of  many  f  nailer,  which  are  flat ;  the 
Involucrum  of  the  general  Umbel  has  many  Leaves  which 
decay,  the  particular  ones  have  from  three  to  feven  Leaves, 
which  are  narrow ,  and  thofe  on  the  Outfide  are  the  longeft  s 
the  general  Umbel  is  dijfurmed.  The  Flowers  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  or  Bijk,  have  five  equal  crooked  in  flexed  Petals.  Thofe 
of  the  Rays  are  unequal,  the  outer  Parts  being  larger,  ob¬ 
long,  bifia l,  and  hooked.  They  have  all  five  Stamina , 
which  are  longer  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  fmall  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  an  oval  Germen,  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fup¬ 
porting  two  Jhort  Styles,  crowned  by  Jingle  Stigmas-,  the  Germen  \ 
afterward  turns  to  an  elliptrical  compreffed  Fruit  furrow¬ 
ed  on  each  Side,  containing  two  compreffed  leafy  Seeds. 

1  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Se&iori 
of  Tourne forts’s  feventh  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs 
with  umbellated  Flowers  difpofed  circularly,  whofe- Empale- 
ment  afterward  turns  to  two  oval,  large,  plain  Seeds. 
Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  the  Panax  of  Cafpar  Bauhin  to 
this  Genus,  and  altered  the  Title  to  Heracleum ;  it  is 
ranged  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,.  which 
contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  jive  .Stamina 
and  two  Stiles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Sphqndylium  foliolis  latioribus  pinmtifidis,  radiis 
umbellis  maximarum.  Cow  Parfnep,  with  very  broad  Winer 
pointed  Lobes,  and  the  larged  Rays  to  the  Umbck 
This  is  the  Sphondylium  vulgar e  hirfutum.  C.  B.  P.  icy. 
Common  hairy  Cow  Parfnep. 

2.  Sphondylium  foliolis  angufiioribus  pinnalifidis  fer- 
ratis,  radiis  umbellarum  minoribus.  Cow  Parfnep,  with 
narrower.  Wing-pointed,  fawed  Lobes,  and  fmaller 
Rays  to  the  Umbel.  T  his  is  the  Sphondylium  hirfutum y 
foliis  angufiioribus.  C.  B.  P.  1 57.  Hairy  Cow  Par¬ 
fnep  with  narrower  Leaves. 

3.  Sphondylium  foliolis  pinna tifidis  ob tufts,  pelielis 
hifpidis,  radiis  umbellarum  inaequahbus.  Cow  Parfnep, 
with  obtufe  Wing-pointed  Leaves  having  prickly  Foot  1 
Stalks,  and  the  Umbels  of  Flowers  unequal.  This  is 
the  Sphondylium  Orient  ale  maximum.  Tourn.  Cor.  22. 
Greateft  eaftern  Cow  Parfnep. 

4.  Sphondylium.  foliis  pinnatis  utrinque  fcabris,  fio- 
7 ibus  ? a diat is.  Cow  Paifnepwith  winged  Leaves,  rou<dt 
on  both  Sides.  This  is  the  Sphondylium  Alpinum  parvum. 

C.  B.  P .  1 57*  Small  Alpine  Cow  Parfnep. 

5-  Sphondylium  foliis  fmplicibus  glabris  fioribus  ra- 
diatis.  Cow  Parfnep  with  fingle  fmooth  Leaves.  This, 
is  tire  Sphondylium  Alpinum  glabrum.  C.  B.  P.  icy. 
Smooth  Alpine  Cow  Parfnep. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Brooks, 
Ditches,  and  in  moift  Meadows  in  many  Parts  of  Eng- 
gland.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  taper,  flefhy,  a?d 
(hoots  deep  in  the  ground.  The  lower  Leaves  are  lame 
and  winged;  they  are  compofed  of  three  Pair  of 
large  Lobes  placed  along  the  Mid- rib,  terminated  by  ait 
odd  one ;  the  Lobes  are  alfo  cut  into  two  or  three  Pair  of 
Wings  almoft,  to  the  Mid-rib,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  very  hairv  ; 
the  Leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  j 

but  are  pale  on  thesr  under,  and  are  rough  to  the 
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:alks  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  Leaf  of  the 
me  Shape  with  thofe  at  Bottom,  but  fmaller,  whofe 
afe  embrace  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
rge  Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are 
OTpofed  of  about  twenty  two  partial  Umbels  every 
iird  having  longer  Foot  Stalks  than  the  others.  The 
artial  Umbels  are  compofed  of  many  larger  Flowers 
hich.  compofe  the  Rays,  and  are  barren,  thofe  of  the 
)ifk  or  Middle,  are  fmaller  and  fruitful ;  they  are 
hite,  and  appear  in  July.  Thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by 
vo  flat  bordered  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  moift  Mea- 
ows  near  Batterfea  in  Surry,  and  in  fome  other  Parts 
f  England-,  this  has  been  fuppofed  only  a  feminal  Va- 
ety  of  the  firfl,  but  I  have  cultivated  it  in  the  Garden 
ear  thirty  Years,  and  have  always  found  thePlantswhich 
,e re  raifed  from  Seeds  kept  their  Difference.  The 
^eaves  of  this  Sort  are  compofed  of  two  or  three  Pair 
f  narrow  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  •,  and  the 
Vings  of  the  Lobes  are  very  narrow,  acute-pointed, 
nd  are  cut  almoft  to  the  Mid-rib ;  they  are  hairy  and 
f  a  lighter  green  than  thofe  ©f  the  former-,  the  Urn- 
iels  are  much  fmaller,  as  are  alfo  the  Flowers  and  Seeds, 
n  which  it  greatly  differs  from  the  former. 

There  are  Varieties  of  both  thefe  Sorts  with  purple 
"lowers,  which  no  not  differ  in  any  other  Particulars. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  and 
md  alfo  in  Siberia.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  very  broad, 
heir  Foot  Stalks  are  armed  with  prickly  Flairs,  and  are 
leeply  channeled  on  their  upper  Side  ;  they  are  com- 
jofed  of  two  or  three  Pair  of  very  broad  obtufe  Lobes, 
erminated  by  an  odd  one,  they  are  almoft  fmooth,  and  of 
i  yellowifh  green  Colour.  The  Stalks  rife  eight  or  ten 
"eethigh;  they  are  channeled  and  fuftain  Umbels  of 
dowers  at  the  Top,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
either  of  the  two  former  Sorts,  and  the  Flowers  are  yel- 
ow.  This  flowers  early  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
:he  Begining  of  Augujl. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps.  The 
Stalks  of  this  do  not  rife  more  than  one  Foot  and  a  Ffalf 
ftgh,  the  Leaves  are  divided  to  the  Mid-rib;  the  Lobes 
ire  a  little  cut  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  deep  green 
ind  rough  on  both  Sides  the  Umbels  of  Flowers  are 
(mall,  and  white.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with 
the  laft. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Apen¬ 
nines.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife  almoft  three  Feet  high  ; 
the  Leaves  of  this  are  fmooth,  about  a  Foot  long,  and 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  broad,  divided  into  three  Lobes,  but 
not  very  deep,  and  are  indented  about  the  Edges. 
The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  fmall  Umbels  of  white 
Flowers  which  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  compreffed  bordered  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
Augujl. 

Thefe  are  all  very  hardy  Plants,  which  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds;  the  beft  Time  for  flowing  them  is  in 
Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  They  fhould  be 
fown  where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  becaufe 
they  fend  forth  Tap  Roots,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the 
Parfnep,  therefore  do  not  thrive  fowell  when  tranfplant- 
ed,  as  if  buffered  to  remain  where  they  are  fown.  The 
Plants  grow  very  large,  therefore  the  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  in°Drills,  at  two  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  three  Feet 
Diftance,  and  in  the  Spring ;  when  the  Plants  appear, 
they  fhould  be  thined,  fo  as  to  leave  them  at  leaft 
eighteen  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows ;  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds  ;  and  when  the  Plants  have  obtained 
Strength,  they  will  not  eafily  be  injured  by  Weeds  ; 
for  they  will  overbear  them,  and  prevent  their  geting 
up.  The  fecond  Year  thefe  Plants  will  produce  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Seeds,  and  their  Roots  foon  alter  die ;  if  their 
Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will  fill  the 
neighbouring  Ground,  and  become  troublefome 
Weeds. 

The  firft  Sort  (which  is  very  common  in  Germany ), 
hath  been  by  fome  of  the  German  Writers,  taken  for 
the  Acanthus ,  or  Bears-breech,  and  the  fame  Qualities 
applied  to  it. 

The  Name  of  Cow  Parfnep  was  given  to  this  Plant, 
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from  the  Cows  eating  of  it,  but  they  do  not  chufe  to’ 
eat  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant,  if  they  can  get  any  other 
Food,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  Fields  where  the 
Plant  is  in  great  Plenty  ;  for  the  Cows  will  eat  the 
Grafs  very  clofe  about  thefe  Plants,  though  they  are 
rarely  found  to  be  touched  by  them,  un lei's  when  the 
Grafs  is  burnt  up.  Rabbets  will  eat  the  Leaves  of  this 
Plant,  and  leeni  fond  of  it. 

SPIGELIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  igi.  Arapabaca 
Plum.  Ncv.  Gen.  io.  Lab.  31.  Worm  Grafs. 

The  Char  a  biers  are, 

fihe  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  five  acute  Points  ;  it  has  one  Funnel  -Jh ape d 
Petal,  whofe  Lube  is  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  cut  in¬ 
to  five  Points  at  the  Brim  which  fipread  open.  It  has  five 
Stamina  terminated  by  fingle  Summits ,  and  a  Germen  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  globular  Lobes ,  fupporting  one  Awl  Jhaped 
Style  the  Length  of  the  Lube  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  two  globular  Seed  Vejfels 
which  are  joined,  fitting  in  the  Empalement,  filled  with 
fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedition 
of  Linnaus’ s  fifth  Ckfs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Spigelia  caule  ere  bio,  foliis  qualernis  fejfilibus,  fpi- 
cis  terminalibus.  •  Worm  Seed  with  an  eredt  Stalk,  and 
Leaves  growing  by  Fours  Jfiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
which  are  terminated  by  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is 
the  Arapabaca  quadrifolia,  frublu  tefticulato.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  11.  Four-leaved  Arapabaca  with  a  tefticulated 
Fruit. 

2.  Spigelia  foliis  eppofitis  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis 
fejfilibus,  fpicis  terminalibus.  Worm  Grafs  with  oblong 
acute-pointed  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  and  fiting  dole 
to  the  Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  Spikes  of  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Lonicera  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  ovato-ob¬ 
longis  acuminatis  diftinblis  JeJfilibus.  Flor.  Virg.  142.  Lo¬ 
nicera  with  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks, 
and  oval,  oblong,  acute-pointed  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to 
the  Stalks. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Places,  in 
mold  of  the  lflands  of  th zWeJl  Indies-,  this  is  an  annual 
Plant  with  a  fibrous  Root,  from  which  arifes  a  ftrong, 
eredl,  herbaceous  Stalk  near  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
which  is  channeled,  and  fends  out  two  Side  Branches 
oppofite  near  the  Bottom,  and  a  little  above  the  Middle 
is  garnifhed  with  four  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed 
Leaves,  'placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs  round  the  Stalk  ; 
and  at  the  fame  Joint  comes  out  two  fmall  Side  Branches 
oppofite;  thefe,  and  alfo  the  principal  Stalk,  have  four 
fmaller  Leaves  near  the  Top,  fiting  round  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  other,  and  from  thefe  arife  fhort  Spikes 
of  herbaceous  Flowers,  ranged  on  one  Side  the  Foot 
Stalk.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  twin  Capfules 
which  contain  many  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  efteemed  the  moft  efficacious  Medicine 
for  the  Worms  yet  known,  and  has  been  long  ufed 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Brafils  as  fuch ;  and  alfo  by 
the  Negroes  who  taught  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Britijh 
lflands  in  America  the  Ufe  of  it ;  where  it  has  had  great 
Succefs;  and  from  thence  had  the  Appellation  of  Worm 
Grafs  given  to  it. 

It  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England , 
fo  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  foft 
loamy  Earth  in  the  Autumn,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  fhould  remain  till 
the  Spring,  when  they  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a 
frefh  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  ;  thefe 
muft  be  afterward  planted  into  feparate  Pots,  and 
plunged  into  another  hot  Bed,  and  fhaded  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  annual  Plants  from  thefame 
Countries,  keeping  them  conftantly  in  the  hot  Bed  un¬ 
der  Cover,  otherwife  they  will  not  perfect  their  Seeds 
in  England.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September ,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after, 
for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they 
frequently  fail. 
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The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
where  the  Inhabitants  call  it  Indian  Pink.  This  has  a 
perennial  fibrous  Root,  from  which  arife  two  or  three 
ere<5t  herbaceous  Stalks,  about  feven  or  eight  Inches  high, 
garr  idled  with  three  or  four  Pair  of  oval,  oblong  acute- 
pointed  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  fiting  pretty  clofe  to 
the  Stalk  •  they  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  have  feveral 
Veins  which  diverge  from  the  Mid-rib.  The  Stalk  is 
terminated  by  a  fhort  Spike  of  Flowers,  which  are 
ranged  on  one  Side  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  have  fhort 
Lmpalements  which  are  cut  into  five  acute  Segments. 
I  he  1  ube  of  the  Flower  is  long,  narrow  at  the  Bottom, 
fwelling  upward  much  larger,  and  is  cut  at  the  Brim 
into  five  acute  Segments,  which  fpread  open  fiat ;  the 
Outfide  of  the  Flower  is  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  Infide 
of  a  deep  Orange  Colour.  Thefe  appear  in  July,  but 
the  Seeds  never  ripen  here. 

\  d  his  Plant  is  ufed  in  North  America ,  for  the  fame 
Purpofes  as  the  other  is  in  th  tWefi  Indies,  and  is  efteem- 
ed  as  the  beft  Medicine  there  is  known  for  the  Worms. 
A  particular  Account  of  the  Virtues  of  this  Plant  is 
mentioned  in  the  firft  Volume  of  the  Philofophical  Iff  ays, 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  communicated  by  Dr.  Garden  of 
Carolina. 

This  is  not  eafily  propagated  in  England,  for  the 
Seeds  do  not  ripen  here,  and  the  Roots  make  but  flow 
Increafe,  fo  that  the  Plant  is  not  very  common  in  the 
Englifh  Gardens  at  prefent  ;  for  although  it  is  fo  hardy 
as  to  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  in  the 
open  Air  •,  yet,  as  it  does  not  ripen  'Seeds,  the  only 
way  of  propagating  it  is  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  and 
as  thefe  do  not  make  much  Increafe  by  Offsets,  fo 
the  Plants  are  fcarce.  It  delights  in  a  moifl  Soil,  and 
muft  not  be  often  tranfplanted. 

SPINA  ALBA.  See  Mefpilus. 

SPINACIA,  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  533.  Tab.  308. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  986.  Spinach,  or  Spinage;  in  French 
Epinars. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Flowers  are  male  and  female  in  different  Plants ; 
the  male  Flowers  have  an  Empalement  cut  into  five  oblong, 
obtufe,  concave  Segments ;  they  have  no  Petals,  but  have 
five  Hair- like  Stamina  longer  than  the  Empalement,  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  twin  Summits  ;  Thefe  Plants  are  barren. 
The  female  Flowers  have  permanent  Empalements  of  one 
Leaf,  cut  into  four  Points ,  two  of  which  are  very  fmall  \ \ 
they  have  no  Petals ,  but  a  compreffed  roundijh  Germen  fiup- 
pcrting  four  Ilair-like  Styles,  crowned  by  Jingle  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  Seed,  which 
is  fhut  up  in  the  Empalement ,  and  in  fome  Species  are  al- 
moft  fmooth ,  and  in  others  they  have  two  or  three  Jharp 
Thorns. 

his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Section 
o\T our  ne fords,  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plerbs 
with  Flowers  wanting  Petals,  which  are  male  and  female 
in  afferent  Plants.  Dr.  Linnkus  places  it  in  the  fifth 
Section  of  his  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  which  contains  the 
Plants  which  have  their  male  Flowers  on  different  Plants 
from  the  Fruit ,  and  the  male  Flowers  have  five  Stamina. 
The  Species  are, 

1.  opinacia  foliis  fdgittatis  feminibus  aculeatis.  Spi¬ 

nach  with  Arrow-pointed  Leaves  and  prickly  Seeds. 
Phis  is  the  Spinacia  vulgaris  capfuld'  feminis  aculeatd. 
Tourn.  Infi.  533.  Common  Spinach  with  prickly  Cap- 
fules.  r 

2.  Spinacia  foliis  oblongo-ovatis, ,  feminibus  glabris. 
Spinach  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  and  fmooth  Seeds. 

H  nis  is  the  Spinacia  vulgaris,  capfuld  feminis  non  -echinatd 
Tourn.  ' Infi.  533. _  Common  Spinach  with  Seed  Vefiels 
which  are  not  prickly. 

The  firft  Sort  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  the 
Englifh  Gardens  than  at  prefent,  bccaufe'  it  is  much 
hardier,  fo  not  in  much  Danger  from  Cold,  therefore 
was  generally  cultivated  for"  Ufe  in'  Winter.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  triangular,  and  fhaped  like  the 
Point  oi  an  Airow  ;  the  Stalks  are  hollow,  branching, 
and  herbaceous;  they  rife  about  two  Feet  hLh.  The 
male  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  Spikes ;  ^hey  are  | 
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herbaceous  Having  no  Petals,  but  each  has  five  fiendet 
Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  twin  Summits  fillecTwith 
a  veliowifh  Farina,  which,  when  ripe,  flies  out  on  the* 
Pants  being  fliaken,  and  fpreads  all  round;  thefe 
Plants  after  their  Farina,  is  fined  foon  decay.  Thefe. 
male  Flowers  which  are  upon  feparate  Plants,  fit  in 
Clufters  clofe  fo  the  Stalks  at  every  Joint;  they  are 
fmall,  herbaceous,  and  have  neither  Stamina  or  Petals 
but  have  roundifh  compreffed  Germen,  which  after¬ 
ward  turn  to  roundifh  Seeds  armed  with  fhort  acute 
Spines.  This  Plant  flowers  in  June  and  the  Seeds  ri¬ 
pen  the  Begining  of  Auguft. 

There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this  now  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Kitchen  Gardens,  which  differ  in  the  Size 
and  Shape  of  their  Leaves,  and  their  Seeds  beina  more 
or  lefs  prickly.  0 

I  he  Seeds  or  this  Kind  fliould  be  fown  upon  an  open 
Spot  of  Ground  the  Begining  of  Auguft  ;  obfervino-, 
if  pofiible,  to  do  it  when  there  is  an  Appearance  of 
Rain  ;  for  if  the  Seafon  fliould  prove  dry  for  a  Iona 
Pime  after  the  Seed  is  fown,  the  Plants  will  not  come 
LIP  regularly;  Part  of  them  may  come  up  foon,  and  a 
great  Part  of  them  may  remain  till  Rain  falls,  before 
they  come  up,  which  if  that  fliould  not  happen  in  a 
httle  Time  after,  many  Times  there  will  not  be  half  a 
Crop.  When  the  Spinach  is  come  up,  the  Ground 
fliouid  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  alfo  to  cut 
up  the  Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  the  re¬ 
maining  Plants  about  three  or  four  Inches  afunder;  but 
tins  fliould  always  be  done  in  dry  Weather,  that  the 
Vveeds  may  be  deftroyed  foon  after  jjiey  are  cut. 
i  About  a  Month  or  five  Weeks  after  the  firft  Hoeina, 
tlie  Weeds  will  begin  to  grow  again  ;  therefore  the 
Ground  fliould  be  then  hoed  again  the  fecond  Time, 
obferving,  as  before,  to  do  it  in  dry  Weather.  But  if 
the  Seafon  fhould  prove  moift,  it  will  be  proper  to 
gather  the  Weeds  up  after  they  are  cut,  and  carry  them 
off  the  Ground  ;  for  if  the  Spinach  is  not  cleaned  from 
Weeds  before  Winter,  they  will  grow  up,  and  ftifie  it 
fo,  that  in  wet  Weather  the  Spinach  will  rot  away. 

In  Odiober  the  Spinach  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  when  you 
fhould  only  crop  olff  the  largeft  outer  Leaves,  leaving 
thofe  in  the  Centre  of  the  Plants  to  grow  biger; 
and  thus  you  may  continue  croping  it  all  the  Winter 
and  Spring,  until  the  young  Spinach,  fowed  in  the 
Spring,  is  large  enough  for  Ufe,  which  is  commonly 
in  April ;  at  which  Time  the  Spring  advancing,  the 
Winter  Spinach  will  run  up  to  Seed  ;  fo  that  it  Should 
be  all  cut  up,  leaving  only  a  fmall  Parcel  to  produce 
Seeds  if  wanted. 

But  the  Giound,  in  which  this  Winter  Spinach  is 
fown,  being  commonly  planted  with  early  Cabbages, 
it  is  not  proper  to  let  any  of  the  Spinach  remain  there 
for  Seed  ;  therefore  it  fhould  be  cleared  off  as  foon  as 
evei  the  Spinach  is  fit  for  Ufe,  that  the  Cabbages  may 
be  earthed  up,  and  laid  clear,  which  is  of  great  Service 
to  them  ;  wherefore  you  fliould  fovv  a  fmall  Spot  of 
Ground  with  this  Sort  of  Spinach,  on  Purpofe  to  ftanti 
fot  ^eed,  where  there  fliould  be  no  other  Plants  amon<T 
it. 

_  The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firft  in  having  ovat 
thick  Leaves,  which  are  not  angular  at  their  °Bafe; 
the  Seeds  are  fmooth  having  no  Spines,  and  the  Stalks 
and  Leaves  are  much  more  fiefliy  and  fucculent :  Of 
this  there  are  two  or  three  Varieties,  which  differ  in  the 
I  hicknefs  and  Size  of  their  Leaves,  which  in  one  are 
much  rounder  and  thicker  than  the  other. 

Thefe  are  fown  in  the  Spring  upon  an  open  Spot  of 
Ground  by  themfelves,  or  elfe  mixed  with  RadifliSeed, 
as  is  the  common  Practice  of  the  London  Gardeners, 
who  always,  endeavour  to  have  as  many  Crops  from 
their  Land  in  a  Seafon  as  poffible  ;  but  where  Land  is 
cheap  in  the  Country,  it  will  be  the  better  Method  to 
fow  it  alone  without  any  other  Sort  of  Seed  mixed  with 
it;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  the  Ground 
fliould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  cut  out  the 
Hants  where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  the  remaining 
about  three  Inches  afunder  ;  and  when  they  are  grown 
fo  large  as  to  meet,  you  may  then  cut  out  a  Part  of  it 
for  Ufe,  thining  the  'Plants,  that  they  may' have  Room 
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o  fpread,  and  this  Thining  may  be  twice  performed, 
s  there  is  Occafion  for  the  Herb,  at  the  Iaftof  which 
he  Roots  fhould  be  left  eight  or  ten  Inches  afunder,  and 
f  then  you  hoe  the  Ground  Over  again  to  deftrcy  the 
/Veeds,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Spinach,  for 
f  the  Land  is  good  upon  which  it  is  fown,  the  Sort 
vith  broad  thick  Leaves,  commonly  called  Plantain 
ipinach,  will  with  this  Management  many  Times  pro- 
luce  Leaves  as  large  as  the  broad-leaved  Dock,  and  be 
:xtremely  fine. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  Succeffion  of  Spinach  through 
he  Seafon,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  the  Seed  at  three 
jr  four  different  Times  in  the  Spring,  the  firft  in 
January,  which  muff  be  on  a  dry  Soil,  the  fecond  the 
legining  of  February  upon  a  moifter  Soil,  the  third  the 
begining  of  March,  which  fhould  be  on  a  moift  Soil, 
tnd  the  fourth  the  Begining  of  April ,  but  thefe  late 
Sowings  fhould  be  hoed  out  thiner  at  the  firft  Time 
han  either  of  the  former,  for  there  will  be  no  Neceffity 
o  leave  it  for  cuting  out  thin  for  Ufe,  becaufe  the 
-firmer  Sowings  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  the  Table 
:il!  thefe  are  full  grown-,  befides,  by  leaving  it  thin  at 
firft,  it  will  not  be  apt  to  run  up  to  feed  fo  foon  as  it 
would,  if  the  Plants  were  clofe. 

Thefe  Sowings  here  mentioned  are  fuch  as  are  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Kitchen  Gardeners  near  London ,  but,  as 
[his  Herb  is  much  ufed  in  Soups,  (Ac.  for  great  Tables, 
there  fhould  be  fome  Seeds  fown  every  three  Weeks, 
during  the  Summer  Seafon,  to  fupply  the  Kitchen, 
aut  thefe  late  Sowings  fhould  be  on  moift  ftrong  Ground, 
jtherwife,  if  the  Seafon  proves  hot  and  dry,  the  Spinach 
will  run  to  Seed  before  the  Plants  obtain  Strength, 
Specially  if  the  Plants  do  not  ftand  thin. 

In  order  to  fave  Seed  of  either  of  thefe  Kinds,  you 
hould  fow  an  open  rich  Spot  of  Ground,  with  the  Sort 
pou  intend,  in  February ,  after  the  Danger  of  being  in¬ 
ured  by  Froft  is  over,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
.ip,  they  fhould  be  hoed  out  to  fix  or  eight  Inches 
Diftance,  obferving  to  cut  down  the  Weeds  at  the 
fame  Time,  and  when  the  Plants  have  grown  about 
three  Weeks  or  a  Month  longer,  they  fhould  be  hoed 
a  fecond  Time,  when  they  fhould  be  left  twelve  or 
fourteen  Inches  afunder  at  leaft,  for  when  they  have 
(hot  out  their  Side  Branches,  they  will  fufficiently  fpread 
over  the  Ground. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  which,  if  buffered  to  grow  amongft  the  Spi¬ 
nach,  will  caufe  it  to  run  up  weak,  and  greatly  injure 
it.  When  the  Plants  have  run  up  to  flower,  you 
will  eafily  perceive  two  Sorts  amongft  them,  viz.  male 
and  female.  The  male  will  produce  Spikes  of  ftami- 
neous  Flowers,  which  -contain  the  Farina,  and  are 
ablolutely  neceffary  to  impregnate  the  Embryos  of  the 
female  Plants,  in  order  to  render  the  Seeds  prolifick. 
Thefe  male  Plants  are,  by  the  Gardeners,  commonly 
called  She  Spinach,  and  are  often  by  the  Ignorant 
pulled  up  as  foon  as  they  can  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  female,  in  order,  as  they  pretend,  to  give  Room 
for  the  Seed-bearing  to  fpread,  but,  from  feveral  Ex¬ 
periments  which  I  made  on  thefe  Plants,  I  find,  where - 
ever  the  male  Plants  are  entirely  removed  before  the 
Farina  is  fhed  over  the  female  Plants,  the  Seed  will  not 
grow  which  they  produce,  fo  that  it  is  abfolutely  necef¬ 
fary  to  leave  a  few  of  them  in  every  Part  of  the  Spot, 
though  there  may  be  a  great  many  drawn  out  where 
they  are  too  thick,  for  a  fmall  Quantity  of  male  Plants 
(if  rightly  fituated)  will  be  fufficient  to  impregnate  a 
great  Number  of  female,  becaufe  they  greatly  abound 
with  the  Farina,  which,  when  ripe,  will  fpread  to  a  confi- 
derable  Diftance,  when  the  Plants  are  fhaken  by  the 
Wind. 

When  the  Seeds  are  ripe  (which  may  be  known  by 
their  changing  their  Colour,  and  begining  to  ffiatter), 
the  Plants  fhould  be  drawn  up,  and  fpread  abroad  for 
a  few  Days  to  dry,  obferving  to  turn  them  every  other 
Day,  that  the  Seeds  on  both  Sides  may  dry  equally  -,  you 
muft  alfo  guard  the  Seeds  from  Birds,  otherwise  they 
will  devour  them.  W'hen  it  is  dry,  the  Seeds  fhould 
be  threffied  out,  cleaned  from  the  Dirt,  and  laid  up 
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for  Ufe  where  Mice  cannot  come  to  therfi,  for  they  ird 
extremely  fond  of  this  Seed. 

^  SPIRTS  A.  Fourn.  Inf:.  R.  II.  6 18.  Fab.  389.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  554.  [fo  called  of  'LsrtUox,  a  Rope,  becaufe 
this  Shrub  is  flexible  like  a  Rope.)  Spiraea  Frutex, 
vulgb. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalemeht  of  one  Leaf 
plain  at  the  Bafe,  and  cut  into  five  acute  Segments  at  the 
Fop  it  has  five  roundifih  oblong  Petals  inferted  in  the  Em- 
palement ,  and  twenty  or  more  fender  Stamina ,  which  are 
fhorter  than  the  Petals ,  and  are  inferted  in  the  Entpalement , 
terminated  by  roundifih  Summits ,  and  five  or  more  Germen , 
fupporting  as  many  fender  Styles  which  are  longer  than  the 
Stamina,  crowned  by  headed  Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  an  oblong,  acute-pointed,  comprefed  Cap- 
fide,  opening  with  two  Valves,  containing  a  few  fmall 
acute-pointed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
of  FourneforP s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Frees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe .  Flower ,  whofie  Point al 
turns  to  a  Fruit  compofed  of  feveral  Capfules  collelted  in  a 
Plead.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fourth  Seftion  of 
his  twelfth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofie 
Flowers  have  about  twenty  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Em- 
palement ,  and  five  Styles. 

1  he  Species  are, 

1.  Spiraea  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufis  ferratis  nudis,  flo- 
ribus  duplicato-racemofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  191.  Spiraea  with 
Spear- fhaped,  obtufe,  naked,  fawed  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  in  double  branching  Spikes.  This  is  the  Spi¬ 
raea  falicis  folio.  Fourn.  Inft.  618.  Spiraea  Frutex,  vulgb. 

2.  Spir^e  a  foliis  lob  at  is  ferratis ,  corymbis  terminal!  bus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  489.  Spiraea  with  lobated  fawed  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corymbus  terminating  the 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Spiraea  opuli  folio.  Fourn.  618. 
Spiraea  with  a  Marffi  Elder  Leaf,  commonly  called 
Virginia  Gelder  Rofe  with  a  Currant  Leaf. 

3.  Spiraea  foliis  integerrimis,  umbellis  fiefifiilibus.  Hort. 
Upfal.  131.  Spiraea  with  entire  Leaves,  and  Umbels  of 
Flowers  firing  clofe  to  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Spi¬ 
raea  hyperici  folio  non  crenato.  Fourn.  Inft.  618.  Hype¬ 
ricum  Frutex,  vulgb. 

4.  Spir/ea  foliis  oblovgiufculis  apice  ferratis,  corym¬ 
bis  lateralibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  489.  Spiraea  with  oblong 
Leaves  whofe  Points  are  fawed,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  a  Corymbus  on  the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is 
the  Spiraea  Hifpanica ,  hyperici  folio  crenato.  Fourn.  Inf. 
R.  II .  618.  Spanijh  Spiraea  with  a  notched  Leaf. 

q.  Spiraea  foliis  lanceolatis  inoequaliter  ferratis  fubtus 
tementofis,  fleribus  duplicato-racemofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
480.  Spiraea  with  Spear-flraped  Leaves  which  are  un¬ 
equally  fawed,  and  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  doubly  branching  Bunches.  This  is 
the  Ulmaria  pentacarpos ,  integris  ferratis  foliis  parvis 
fubtus  incanis  Virginiana.  Pluk.  Aim.  393.  Meadow- 
fweet  of  Virginia  with  fmall  entire  fawed  Leaves,  which 
are  hoarv  on  their  under  Side,  and  a  Fruit  having  five 
Cells. 

6.  Spiraea  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  uniformibus  ferratis , 
caule  fruticofo,  fioribus  paniculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  490. 
Spiraea  with  winged  Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  uniformly 
fawed,  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Pani¬ 
cles.  This  is  the  Spiraea  forbi  folio ,  tenuiter  crenato , 
fioribus  in  tbyrfo  albidis.  Amman.  Ruth.  186.  Spiraea 
with  a  Service  Tree  Leaf  which  is  flightly  crenated, 
and  white  Flowers  growing  in  a  Thyrfe. 

7.  Spiraea  foliis  lanceolatis  Juperne  ferratis  nervofs , 
fubtus  incanis ,  fleribus  racemofis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Spiraea 
with  Spear- ffiaped  veined  Leaves  which  are  fawed  to¬ 
ward  their  Points,  and  hoary  on  their  under  Side, 
Flowers  growing  in  long  Bunches,  and  a  fhrubby 
Stalk. 

8.  Spiraea  foliis  lanceolatis  acute  ferratis,  fioribus  pa¬ 
niculatis. ,  caule  fruticofo.  Spiraea  with  Spear-ffiaped 
Leaves  which  are  ffiarply  fawed.  Flowers  growing  in 
Panicles,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk. 
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9.  Spiraea  foliis  ternatis  ferratis  fubteqnalibus,  flori- 
bus  fubpaniculaiis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  490,  Spiraa  with  tri¬ 
foliate  fawed  Leaves  which  are  almofl:  equal,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  a  Kind  of  Panicle.  This  is  the 
Ulmaria  major  trifolia ,  flare  amplo  pentapetalo ,  Virgini- 
ana.  Pluk.  Aim.  393.  Greater  three-leaved  Virginia 
Meadow-fweet  with  a  large  Flower  having  five  Petals. 

O  ij 

10.  Spiraea  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  unif or mibus  ferra¬ 
tis ,  caule  herbaceo ,  floribus  cymofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  490. 
Spiraea  with  winged  Leaves  having  uniform  fawed 
Lobes,  an  herbaceous  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  on 
(lender  Foot  Stalks  at  the  Top.  This  is  the  Filtpen- 
dula  vulgaris ,  an  molon  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  163,  The  com¬ 
mon  Dropwort. 

11.  Spir/ea  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  diflformibus  pinna- 
to-ferratis ,  floribus  cymofis.  Spiraea  with  winged  Leaves 
whofe  Lobes  are  difformed,  and  fawed  like  Wings, 
and  Flowers  growing  at  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks  on 
(lender  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Eilipendula  omni  parte 
major ,  folio  angufticri.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  p.  43.  Drop- 
wort  greater  in  every  Part,  and  having  a  narrower 
Leaf. 

12.  Spiraea  foliis  pinnatis,  impari  majore  lobato ,  flo¬ 
ribus  cymofis.  Flor.  Lapp.  201.  Spiraea  with  winged 
Leaves  whofe  outer  Lobe  is  greater  and  divided  into 
Lobes,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Bunches  on  weak 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Ulmaria.  Cluf.  Llifl.  198. 
Meadow-fweet,  or  Queen  of  the  Meadows. 

13.  Spiraea  foliis  fupra  decompofitis ,  fpicis  panicu- 
latis ,  floribus  divifs.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  490.  Spiraea  with 
more  than  decompounded  Leaves,  paniculated  Spikes, 
and  male  and  female  Flowers.  This  is  the  Barba 
capra  floribus  oblongis.  C.B.P.  163.  Goats  Beard  with 
oblong  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  has  been  long  cultivated  in  th zEngliflo 
Gardens,  big,  from  what  Country  it  originally  came, 
is  not  very  certain  ;  it  is  generally  fold  by  the  Nurfery 
Gardeners  with  other  flowering  Shrubs  for  planting 
Wildernefs  Work  ;  it  rifes  with  feveral  fhrubby  Stalks, 
which  are  very  taper  and  rough  toward  the  Top,  and 
are  covered  with  a  redifli  Bark.  The  Leaves  are 
Spear-fhaped,  about  three  Inches  long,  and  one  broad 
in  the  Middle  ;  they  are  bluntly  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
and  of  a  bright  green  Colour.  In  rich  moift  Ground 
the  Stalks  will  rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  but  in  mode¬ 
rate  Land  from  three  to  four,  for  their  whole  Ideight 
is  one  Year’s  Growth  from  the  Root.  Thefe  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  Spikes  of  pale  red  Flowers  ;  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Spikes  are  branched  out  into  fmall  Spikes,  but 
the  upper  Parts  are  clofe  and  obtufe.  Each  Flower  is 
compofed  of  five  Petals  which  fpread  open,  are  of  a 
pale  red  or  Flefh  Colour,  and  have  a  great  Number  of 
Stamina,  fome  of  which  (land  out  much  beyond  the 
Petals,  but  others  are  not  fo  long  ;  they  are  terminated 
by  brown  headed  Summits,  and  in  the  Center  are  fitu- 
ated  five  Styles  which  are  terminated  by  headed 
'  Stigmas.  After  the  Flowers  are  pad,  the  Germen 
turn  to  pointed  Capfules,  but  they  rarely  come  to 
Perfection  here.  This  Shrub  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  in  mold  Seafons  there  is  frequently  young  Shoots 
from  the  Root,  which  flower  in  Autumn. 

This  Plant  maybe  propagated  from  Suckers,  which  are 
fent  forth  in  Plenty  from  the  Stems  of  the  old  Plants,  or 
by  laying  down  the  tender  Branches,  which,  when  rooted, 
diould  be  tranlplanted  out  in  Rows  at  three  Feet  Di¬ 
dance,  and  the  Plants  a  Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows.  In 
this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  two  Years,  obferving  to 
keep)  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  the  Spring 
to  dig  up  the  Ground  between  the  Rows,  fo  that  the 
Roots  may  the -more  eafily  extend  themfelves but,  if 
they  put  out  Suckers  from  their  Roots,  thofe  flhould 
be  taken  off  to  keep  the  Shrubs  within  Bounds,  and 
afterwards  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain,  either  in  fmall  Wildernefs  Quarters,  or  in 
Clumps  of  flowering  Shrubs,  obferving  to  place  them 
amongd  other  Sorts  of  equal  Growth,  the  young  Shoots 
of  this  Shrub,  being  very  tough  and  pliable,  are  often 
ufed  for  the  Tops  of  (idling  Rods. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
but  is  now  as  common  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  as  the 
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fird  ;  this  riles  with  many  fhrubby  branching  Stalks, 
fometimes  eight  or  ten  Feet  high  in-good  Ground,  but 
generally  five  or  fix;  they  are  covered  with  a  loofe’ 
brown  Bark  which  falls  off,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
lobed  Leaves*  about  the  Size  and  Shape  of  thofe  of  the 
common  Currant  Bufh,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and 
are  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  roundiih  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches;  they 
are|  white  with  fome  Spots  of  a  pale  red.  It  flowers  in 
June.  This  is  commonly  known  in  the  Nurferies  by 
die  Title  of  Virginia  Gelder  Rofe  with  a  Currant  Leaf  • 
it  may  be  propagated  and  managed  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  former,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  third  came  originally  from  Canada ,  but  is  now  as 
common  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens  as  either  of  the  former 
where  it  is  known  by  the  Tide  of  Hypericum  frutex 
but  has  no  Affinity  to  St.  Johnfwort,  and  is  only  fo 
called  from  the  Refemblance  of  their  Leaves ;  this 
rifes  with  feveral  (lender  (lirubby  Stalks,  five  or  fix 
Feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark,  fendino- 
out  fmall  Side  Branches  the  whole  Length,  garnifhed 
with  fmall  Wedge-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  which  have 
many  Punftures  on  their  Surface  like  St.  Johnfwort. 
The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  fmall  Umbels  which  fit 
clofe  to  the  "Stalks,  each  Flower  (landing  upon  a  long 
(lender  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  are  white,  compofed  of  five 
roundiih  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  in  the  Center  ! 
have  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  almofl  equal  in 
Length  with  the  Petals.  This  Sort  flowers  in  May 
and  June ,  and  as  the  Flowers  are  produced  almofl  the 
Length  of  the  Branches,  the  Shrubs  make  a  good 
Appearance  during  the  Time  of  their  flowering. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  under 
Branches,  which  will  take  Root  in  the  Compafs  of  one 
Year,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  a 
Nurfery  for  two  or  three  Years  (as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  former) ;  after  which  they  may  be  tranfplanted  ' 
out  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  placing  them 
with  the  two  former,  being  nearly  of  the  fame  Growth, 
where  they  will  add  to  the  Variety. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  is 
not  very  common  at  prefent  in  the  Englifo  Gardens. 
The  whole  Appearance  of  the  Shrub  is  fo  like  the 
third,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  at  a  fmall  Diftance, 
the  only  Difference  being,  that  the  Leaves  of  this  are 
broader  at  the  Point,  where  they  have  two  or  three 
Indentures.  The  Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  former, 
and  appear  at  the  fame  Time.  This  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  former. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Philadelphia ;  this 
is  a  Shrub  of  lower  Stature  than  the  former.  The  Stalks 
are  (lender,  and  branch  out  near  the  Ground  ;  they 
have  a  purple  Bark  covered  with  a  gray  meally  Down. 
The  Leaves  are  Spear- fhaped,  but  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  firft  Sort,  and  are  unequally  fawed  ;  they  are 
downy  and  veined  on  their  under  Side,  but  are  of  a 
bright  green  above.  The  Branches  are  terminated  by 
a  thick  Racemus  of  Flowers,  which  are  branched 
toward  the  Bottom  into  fmall  Spikes ;  the  Flowers  - 
are  very  final],  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour,  and  appear 
in  July ;  the  Spikes  of  this  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
firft. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  upon 
moift  Land ;  this  is  a  Shrub  of  humble  Growth  in 
this  Country,  feldom  rifing  more  than  two  Feet  high, 
puting  out  fome  Side  Branches  which  are  covered  with 
a  purple  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  three  or  four  Pair  of  oblong  oval  Lobes, 
three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  thin  in  Texture. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Panicles  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  of  the  fame 
Conftrucftion  with  the  former ;  they  appear  in  July. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America ; 
this  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix  Feet 
high,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  dividing  into  many 
ftrong  Branches,  which  are  clolely  garnifhed  toward 
their  End  with  Spear- (h aped  Leaves  three  Inches 
long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad  in  the  Middle; 
they  have  many  Veins,  have  a  hoary  Meal  on  their  under 
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Side,  and  are  lawed  on  their  Edges  toward  their  Points. 
The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  Racemus  of  about  two 
nches  and  a  Halt  in  Length  ;  they  are  white,  and 
tand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  appear  late  in  July. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
his  rifes  with  thrubby  Stalks  like  the  firft,  but  fends 
jut  horizontal  Branches  which  are  {lender,  and  covered 
vith  a  brown  Bark.  The  Leaves  are  Spear-lEaped, 
)f  a  thin  Texture,  and  a  bright  green  Colour  on  both 
Sides  ;  they  are  {lightly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  but  the 
Saws  are  acute.  The  Flowers  are  dilpofed  in  Panicles 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches-,  they  are  fmall,  white, 
and  of  the  fame  Conftrudtion  of  the  former,  having 
many  Stamina,  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the 
Petals,  terminated  by  large  roundifh  brown  Summits. 
This  Sort  flowers  the  Begining  of  Auguft. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
fir  It,  but,  as  fome  of  them  do  not  put  out  Suckers 
from  their  Roots  here  in  any  Plenty,  their  Branches 
ihould  be  laid  down  in  Autumn,  which  in  one  Year 
will  take  Root,  and  may  then  be  planted  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain,  or  into  a  Nurfery,  where 
they  may  ftand  one  or  two  Years  to  get  Strength, 
before  they  are  planted  out  for  good. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  • 
this  has  a  perennial  Root,  but  the  Stalks  are  annual, 
and  rife  about  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  Branches 
from  the  Side  their  whole  Length  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  Leaves,  which  for  the  mold  Part  are  trifoliate, 
but  are  fometimes  fugle,  and  at  others  by  Pairs  -, 
they  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  fharply 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  and  pale  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are  dif¬ 
pofed  in  loofe  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 
{landing  upon  {lender  Foot  Stalks  they  have  five  long 
Spear-fhaped  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  a  great 
many  Stamina  which  are  no  longer  than  the  Tube  of 
the  Flower.  This  Sort  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  September. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  Ihady  Border  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  will  not  come  up  till 
the  Year  after,  and  many  Times  fail.  When  the 
Plants  appear,  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from 
Weeds,  but  they  fhould  not  be  removed  till  Autumn, 
when  their  Leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  then  they  may  be 
either  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain, 
or  into  a  Nurfery  Border,  where  they  may  grow  a  Year  or 
two  to  get  Strength,  before  they  are  planted  out  for 
good.  This  Plant  loves  a  fhady  Situation  and  a  rnoift 
light  Soil. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  the  common  Dropwort,  which 
grows  plentifully  upon  chalky  Grounds  in  many  Parts 
of  England ,  The  Roots  of  this  confift  of  a  great 
Number  of  oval  Knobs  or  Glandules,  which  are  fa- 
fcened  together  by  {lender  Fibres,  from  whence  it  had 
the  Title  of  Dropwort ;  the  Leaves  fpread  near  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  are  winged,  leven  or  eight 
Inches  long,  and  compofed  of  many  fawed  Lobes,  which 
are  almofl  placed  alternately  along  the  Mid-rib;  thofe 
near  the  Bafe  are  the  fmalleft,  the  others  increafe  in 
Size  to  the  Middle,  afterward  decreafe  again  to  the 
Point,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib.  The  Flower  Stalk 
rifes  a  Foot  or  more  in  Height,  and  has  feldom  more 
than  one  Leaf  upon  it ;  the  Top  is  garnifhed  with  loofe 
Bunches  of  fmall  white  Flowers,  Handing  upon  {lender 
Foot  Stalks  which  are  conftrueted  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Sorts,  but  are  fucceeded  by  feveral  Capfules,  which 
are  ranged  circularly  :  It  flowers  in  June.  The  Roots 
of  thefe  Plants  are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  are  accounted 
diuretiok.  It  is  rarely  kept  in  Gardens,  but  there  is 
a  Variety  of  this  with  double  Flowers,  which  was 
found  growing  naturally  in  the  North  of  England , 
that  is  kept  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  given  me  many  Years  fince 
by  the  late  Dr.  Bocrhaave  of  Leyden ,  but,  from  whence 
he  received  it,  I  do  not  know.  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  much  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort ;  the  Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  unequal  in 
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Length,  fome  being  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and 
others  not  more  than  one  Inch  ;  they  are  fawed  on 
their  Edges  ;  their  Segments  are  oppofite,  and  ranged 
like  the  Lobes  of  winged  Leaves.  The  Flower  Stalk 
rifes  much  higher,  and  fuflains  a  much  larger  Bunch 
of  Flowers.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  with  the  other. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sides  of 
Waters,  and  in  low  rnoift  Meadows,  in  mod  Parts  of 
England.  The  Stalks  are  angular,  red,  and  rife  three 
or  four  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  two  or  three  Pair  of  large  indented  Lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  other,  and  divided  into  three  Parts  or  Lobes  ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on 
their  under.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  large  loofe 
Bunches  of  white  Flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable 
Scent ;  thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  Capfules,  twifted  like  a  Screw,  filled  with 
fmall  Seeds. 

The  Leaves  and  Tops  of  this  Plant  are  ufed  in  Me- 
cine,  but  the  Plants  are  rarely  kept  in  Gardens.  There 
is  a  Variety  of  it  with  double  Flowers  w'hich  is  kept  ifl 
fome  Gardens,  and  one  with  variegated  Leaves. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Aujtria  ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root,  and  an 
annual  Stalk,  which  rifes  from  three  to  four  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  decompounded  winged  Leaves, 
which  are  compofed  of  feveral  doubly- winged  Leaves, 
each  having  three  or  four  Pair  of  oblong  Lobes  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one;  thefe  are  two  Inches  long,  and 
almoft  one  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  ending 
in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  dilpofed  in  long 
{lender  Spikes,  which  are  formed  into  loofe  Panicles  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  of 
two  Sexes  in  the  fame  Spike  ;  they  appear  in  July,  but 
the  Seeds  rarely  ripen  here. 

This  Plant  is  kept  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety  ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Root  in 
Autumn  ;  it  loves  a  rnoift  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

Thefe  Shrubs  require  no  other  Pruning,  but  to  cut 
out  all  the  dead  Branches,  and  fuch  as  grow  irregular, 
and  take  off  all  their  Suckers  every  Year,  for  if  thefe 
are  pennited  to  grow,  they  will  ftarve  the  old  Plants, 
by  drawing  away  their  Nourifhment.  The  Ground 
between  them  fhould  alfo  be  dug  every  Spring  to  en¬ 
courage  their  Roots,  and  every  third  Year  a  little 
roten  Dung  buried  therein,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
flower  very  ftrong. 

SPIRAEA  of  AFRICA.  See  Diofma. 
SQUASHES.  See  Pepo. 

SQUILLS.  See  Scilla. 

STACHYS.  Lourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  186.  Lab.  85.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  638.  [of  an  Ear  of  Corn,  becaufe 

the  Flowers  of  this  Plant  refemble  an  Ear  of  Corn-] 
Bafe.Horehound. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  has  a  tubulous ,  angular,  permanent  Em - 
palement  cut  into  jive  acute  Parts  at  the  Lop  ;  it  has  one 
Lip-Jhaped  Petal  with  a  Jhort  Lube  having  oblong  Chaps . 
Lhe  upper  Lip  is  erect,  hooked,  and  a  little  indented  at  the 
Point ;  it  is  large,  reflexed,  and  cut  into  three  Parts,  the 
middle  Segment  being  large  and  indented  at  the  Point.  It 
has  four  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina,  two  of  which  are  longer , 
and  inclined  to  the  upper  Lip,  the  other  two  are  floor t er , 
terminated  by  Jingle  Summits,  and  a  four-pointed  Germen, 
fupporting  a  flender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina , 
crowned  by  a  bifid  acute  Stigma.  LheGermen  afterward  turns 
tQ  four  oval  angular  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Setftion 
of  LourneforPs  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whefe  upper  Lip  is  hol¬ 
lowed  like  a  Spoon.  Dr.  Linn^us  places  it  in  the  firft 
Section  of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe. 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  fleort  and  two  longer  Sta¬ 
mina,  and  the  Seeds  are  naked.  To  this  Genus  he  has 
added  fome  Species  of  Galeopfls. 

11  Y  The 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  St a.chy-s  co.ule  eredio  fulcato  tomenlofo ,  folks  ovato- 
lanceolaiis  tomentofis  crenatis ,  verticillis  pilofo-  tomentofis . 
Bale  Horehound  with  an  erecft,  furrowed,  woolly  Seal k, 
oval,  Spear-fhaped,  woolly  Leaves  which  are  crenated, 
and  hairy  woolly  Whorls  of  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Stachys  major  Gerpianica.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Greater  German 
Bafe  Horehound. 

2.  Stachys  verticillis  triginta  fioris ,  calycibus  pungen- 
tibus.  Horl.  Upfal.  170.  Bafe  Horehound  with  thirty 
Flowers  in  the  Whorls,  and  prickly  Empalements. 
This  is  the  Stachys  Cretica.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Bafe  Hore¬ 
hound  of  Candia. 

3.  Stachys  foliis  linear  i  lanceolatis  tomentofis  fill  ere - 
natis ,  petiolis  longijfimis ,  caule  fruticofo  tomentofo.  Bafe 
Horehound  with  narrow,  Spear-fhaped,  woolly  Leaves, 
which  are  fomewhat  crenated,  and  grow  on  very  long 
Foot  Stalks,  and  have  a  fhrubby  woolly  Stalk.  This 
is  th  z  Stachys  minor  Italica.  C.  B.  P.236.  Lelfer  Italian 
Bafe  Florehound. 

4.  Stachys  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  crenatis  pilojis ,  caly¬ 
cibus  pungentibus,  labii  fuperiore pilofo.  Bafe  Horehound 
with  oblong,  oval,  crenated,  hairy  Leaves,  prickly 
Empalements  to  the  Flowers,  and  the  upper  Lip 
hairy.  This  is  the  Stachys  alba ,  latifolia  major.  Barrel. 
Icon.  297.  Greater  broad-leaved  white  Bafe  Flore¬ 
hound. 

5.  Stachys  foliis  cordatis  obtuse  ferratis ,  verticillis 
minoribus  lanuginofis ,  calycibus  acutis.  Bafe  Horehound 
with  Heart- fhape.d,  obtufe,  fawed  Leaves,  fmaller 
Whorls  of  Flowers  which  are  woolly,  and  acute  Em¬ 
palements  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Stachys  hermini 
folio  obfeure  virenti ,  fore  ferrugineo.  Mor.  Hort.  Reg. 
BLef  198.  Bafe  Horehound  with  an  obfeure  green  Clary 
Leaf,  and  an  Iron-coloured  Flower. 

6.  Stachys  foliis  inferioribus  ovato-oblongis  fub cre¬ 
natis  fubtus  tomentofis ,  caulinis  cordatis  acutis  fejfilibus , 
calycibus  fpinofis.  Bafe  Florehound  with  oval  oblong 
lower  Leaves,  which  are  (lightly  crenated,  and  woolly 
on  their  under  Side,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  being  Heart- 
fnaped,  acute-pointed,  and  firing  clofe  to  the  Stalks, 
and  prickly  Empalements  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Stachys  elatior ,  fiore  flavefeente  pundtato.  Adi.  Phil.  Lord, 
N.  383.  Taller  Bafe  Horehound  with  a  yellowifh 
fpoted  Flower. 

7.  Stachys  ramis  ramofffimis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  gla- 
bris.  Hort.  Cliff.  310.  Bafe  Horehound  with  very 
fpreading  Branches,  and  fmooth  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Galeopfis  angufiifolia  Cretica  vifeofa.  Narrow- 
leaved  vifeous  Hedge  Nettle  of  Crete. 

8.  Stachys  verticillis  fexfloris ,  foliis  linear i-lanceola- 
tis  femiamplexicaulibus.  Flor.  Suee.  490.  Bafe  Hore¬ 
hound  with  Whorls  of  fix  Flowers,  and  narrow  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  half  embrace  the  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Stachys palufir is fastida.  C.  B.  P.  236.  Stinking  marfh 
Bafe  Horehound, 'or  Gerard’s  Clown’s  Woundwort. 

There  are  lever al  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  others  are 
common  in  different  Parts  of  Europe ,  but,  as  they  are 
rarely  admited  into  Gardens,  it  would  be  befide  my 
Purpofe  to  enumerate  them  here. 

1  he  firft,  and  the  laft  Sort  here  mentioned,  grow 
naturally  in  England the  firft  only  in  a  few  particular 
Places,  but  the  latter  is  common  by  the  Side  of  Ditches 
and  Waters  every  where,  and  is  here  only  mentioned, 
becaufe  it  is  a  Difpenfary  Plant,  and  has  been  fuppofed 
a  good  vulnerary  Herb.  Of  this  there  is  another 
Species,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Stonefireet  growing 
wild,  with  narrow  Leaves,  fhorter  Stalks,  longer  clofer 
Spikes  of  Flowers,  and  the  Leaves  ftancl  diftind  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  this  has  conftantly  retained  its 
Difference  in  the  Garden.  Both  thefe  Sorts  have  creeping 
Roots,  lb  will  foon  fpread  over  a  large  Spot  of  Ground 
where  they  have  Liberty. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete ;  this  is  a 
low  Plant  with  an  herbaceous  Stalk  which  is  very 
branchy  from  the  Bottom.  The  Stalks  are  (lender, 
four  cornered,  and  fmooth  -,  they  are  garni  Hied  with  a 
few  final  1  Spear-fhaped  Leaves :  The  whole  Plant  is 
very  clammy,  and  fineils  like  Bitumen.  The  Flowers 
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are  finall,  of  a  dirty  white  Colour,  and  ftand  in  fmall 
vVhorls  round  the  Stalks-,  thefe  appear  in  July,  and’ 
are  lucceeded  by  roundifti  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  requires  to  be 
Iheltered  under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  being  too  tender 
to  live  in  the  open  Air  here. 

The  other  Sorts  are  kept  in  Botanick  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  are  not  cultivated  in  other 
Places,  fo  it  will  be  needlefs  to  give  a  particular  De- 
feri  prion  of  them  here. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  March  upon  a  .Bed  of  light  frelh  Earth,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  planted 
out  into  other  Beds  about  fix  Inches  afunder,  obfervino- 
to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  .Root,  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds,  till  Michaelmas ,  when  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  muft  be  in  an 
open  Situation,  and  upon  a  dry  light  Soil,  not  rich 
in  which  they  will  endure  the  Winter  much  better  than 
in  good  Ground.  The  Summer  following  thele  Plants 
will  flower,  and  in  Auguft  their  Seeds  will  ripen,  when 
they  may  be  gathered  and  preferved  till  Spring  for 
lowing. 

STfEHELINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  844. 

The  Charadiers  are, 

Phe  common  Empalement  of  the  Flozver  is  oblong ,  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  imbricated-,  the  Scales  are  coloured  and  re- 
flexed  ;  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  fever  al  uniform  Florets , 
which  are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement  they  are  Fun- 
nel-Jhaped ,  and  of  one  Petal.  The  Brim  is  cut  into  five  '■ 
equal  acute  Pcinis ,  and  is  Bell-Jhaped  they  have  each 
five  Hair-like  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits , 
and  a  fits  or  t  crowned  Germen ,  fupporling  a  Jlender  Style , 
crowned  by  a  double  oblong  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  floor t  four-cornered  Seed ,  crowned  with  a  feathery 
Down,  which  ripens  in  the  Empalement.  •  . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedion 
of  Linnaeus's  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  conipofied  of  only  hermaphrodite 
Florets  which  are  fruitful ,  and  have  their  Summits  con¬ 
nected  together  in  a  Pube. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Styehelina  foliis  tomentofis ,  fquamis  calycinis  I 
lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  840.  St  Melina  with  woolly  j 
Leaves,  and  Spear-fhaped  Scales  to  the  Empalement. 

1  his  is  the  Jacea  AEthiopica ,  ft<echados  citrine  majoribus 
tomentofis  foliis ,  capitulorum  fpinis  (A  fquamulis  ex  aureo 
colore  nit entibus.  Pink.  Aim.  193.  Tab.  302.  ^Ethiopian 
Knapweed  with  woolly  Leaves  like  the  greater  Goldy- 
locks,  and  the  Spines  and  Scales  of  the  Head  of  a 
fliining  Gold  Colour. 

2.  Styeh Elina  foliis  fubtrigonis ,  fquamis  calycinis 
crenatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  840.  St  Melina  with  Leaves 
which  are  almoft  three-cornered,  and  crenated  Scales  ; 
to  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Santolina  foliis  linea- 
nbus ,  fiore  folitario  terminali,  fquamis  calycinis  crenatis.  !•' 
Hort.  Cliff.  3  98.  St  Melina  with  linear  indented  Leaves, 
and  Spear-fhaped  Scales  to  the  Empalement.  This  is  1 
the  Elichryfum  fylveftre ,  fore  oblongo.  C.  B.  P.  265. 
Wild  Immortal  Flower  with  an  oblong  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  from  whence,  it  was  introduced  into  the  Dutch 
Gardens-,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk  about  three  ■ 
Feet  high,  and  divides  into  feveral  Branches,  which 
are  garnilhed  with  long  taper  woolly  Leaves  fet  thinly  » 
upon  the  Branches.  T  he  Flowers  are  produced  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches  in  Angle  Heads,  which  are  pretty 
large,  and  have  fcaly  Empalements  -,  thefe  terminate  in 
Spines,  and  are  recurved  ;  they  are  compofed  of  feveral 
Florets  which  are  tubulous,  hermaphrodite,  and  of  a 
yellow  Colour,  each  of  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  Angle 
four-cornered  Seed  crowned  with  a  feathery  Down,  and 
ripens  in  the  Empalement,  each  being  feparated  by  a 
chaffy  Scale. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  fame  Country; 
this  is  a  low  Shrub,  feldom  rifing  more  than  two  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  (lender  Branches  which  are 
garnilhed  with  Leaves  placed  alternate;  there  is  a  finall 
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nob  or  Angle  juft  under  that  Part  where  the  Leaf  is 
iferted  to  the  Branch  ;  the  Leaves  are  narrow,  and 
ave  three  blunt  Angles  or  Corners.  The  Branches 
re  terminated  by  a  fingle  Flower,  whofe  Empalement 
;  oval,  and  like  thofe  of  the  Flowers  of  Knapweed, 
eintr  imbricated.  The  Scales  are  oblong,  oval,  and 
seir  Points  are  rounded  ;  fome  of  them  have  a  large 
lembranaceous  Border  whofe  Edge  is  crenated,  and 
:ircad  open  ;  the  Florets  are  yellow  and  equal,  of  the 
.une  Length  as  the  Empalement  •,  they  are  all  hernia- 
ihrodite  and  have  a  bifid  Stigma,  and  the  Seeds  have  a 
ittle  hairy  Down  on  their  Top. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  always  ripen  their  Seeds  in 
Ingland,  fo  they  are  generally  propagated  by  Cutings, 
vhich  if  planted  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and 
:overed  dole  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs,  will  take  Root 
jretty  freely.  When  thefe  have  made  good  Roots, 
hey  fhould  be  taken  up  carefully  and  planted  in  Pots 
illed  with  frefh  light  Earth,  not  too  rich,  and  placed 
n  the  Shade  untill  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then 
hey  fhould  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  Situation  where 
.hey  may  be  intermixed  with  other  exotic  Plants  till  the 
Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter,  and 
treated  in  the  lame  Way  as  other  Plants  from  the  fame 
Country.  Thefe  Plants  do  not  require  any  artificial 
Heat  in  Winter,  but  fhould  have  a  dry  Air,  for  their 
tender  Shoots  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot  with  damp  •, 
therefore  they  will  thrive  better  in  a  Glafs  Cafe,  than 
a  Green-houfe  in  Winter. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
Trance  and  in  Spain.  This  is  a  biennial  Plant,  whofe 
Stalks  rarely  rife  a  Foot  high.  The  Leaves  are  narrow 
and  very  woolly,  and  have  much  the  Appearance  of 
one  Sort  of  Elichryfum ,  they  are  fometimes  oppofite, 
and  at  others  alternate.  The  Flowers  terminate  the 
Stalks  •,  their  Empalements  are  long,  fcaly,  and  im¬ 
bricated  ;  the  Scales  end  in  acute  Points  which  are  re¬ 
curved  •,  the  Florets  are  tubulous,  hermaphrodite,  a 
little  longer  than  the  Empalement,  and  appear  in  July , 
but  unlefs  the  Seafon  is  warm  and  dry,  there  will  be  no 
good  Seeds  fucceed  them. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
upon  a  warm  Border  of  light  Ground  in  the  Spring, 
where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  ftand ;  for  unlefs 
they  are  carefully  tranlplanted  when  young,  they  do 
not  bear  their  Removal  well.  When  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  Weeds.  The  fecond  Year  they  will  flower, 
and,  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  will  ripen  their 
Seed,  and  foon  after  decay.  Thefe  Plants  will  live 
through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air,  provided  they  are 
on  a  dry  poor  Soil,  and  in  a  fheltered  Situation;  but  when 
they  are  in  rich  Ground,  they  grow  luxuriant  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  fo  are  more  liable  to  fuffer  from  Cold  in  Winter. 

.  STAMINA,  CHIVES,  or  FILAMENTS,  are 
the  fmall  Threads  which  encompafs  the  Style  in  the 
Center  of  Flowers;  upon  the  Tops  of  which  the  Apices 
or  Summits,  which  contain  the  male  Dull,  hang,  fo 
are  generally  termed  the  male  Organs  of  Generation. 

STAMINEOUS  FLOWERS  are  fuels  as  have  a 
Number  of  Stamina,  or  Chives  ;  but  are  deftitute  of 
fine-coloured  Leaves,  which  are  called  Petala,  the  Sta¬ 
mina  being  only  encompafted  by  the  Flower  Cup;  of 
this  Sort  are  the  male  Plants  of  Nettles,  Spinach, 
Hemp,  &c. 

STAPELIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  271.  Afclepias , 
fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  94.  Swallow- wort  or  Fritillaria  crajjd. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, 
cut  into  five  acute  Segments  ;  it  has  one  large  plain  Petal, 
cut  into  five  acute  Segments  above  the  Middle,  and  a  plain 
five-pointed  jlarry  NeCtarium ,  with  linear  Segments,  whofe 
torn  Points  furround  the  Parts  of  Generation  ;  it  has  five 
plain,  broad,  ere  Cl  Stamina  with  linear  Summits  faftened 
on  each  Side  the  Stamina,  and  two  oval  plain  Germen 
having  no  Style ,  crowned  by  a  blunt  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen 
afterward  turn  to  two  oblong  taper  Pods  filled  with  com- 
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preffed  Seeds,  crowned  with  a  feathery  Down,  lying  ovcf 
each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh. 

T  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  Linn&uP s  fifth  Glafs,  which  includes  thole  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina ,  and  two  Styles  or  Ger¬ 
men. 

Th t  Species  are, 

1.  Stapelia  denticulis  ramorum  paientibus.  Vir.  Cliff. 
20.  Stapelia  with  fpreading  indentures  to  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Afclepias  Africana  aizoides.  Bourn.  Injt.  94. 
African  Swallow- wort  like  Houfefleek  commonly  caked 
Fritillaria  craffa. 

2.  Stapelia  denticulis  ramorum  ereClis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
77.  Stapelia  with  eredt  Indentures  to  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Afclepias  Africana  aizoides ,  flare  pulchre  fim- 
briato.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  19.  African  Swallow- wort 
like  Houfefleek  with  a  fine  fringed  Flower. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of  this  Genu3,  which 
grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the  Figures 
and  Defcriptions  of  fome  Sorts,  having  been  exhibited 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Barman,  Profeffor  of  Botany  at 
Amfierdam,  but  the  two  Species  here  enumerated,  are 
all  I  have  feen  growing  ;  there  is  a  Variety  of  the  firft 
Sort  mentioned  in  Books,  with  flat  crefted  Branches, 
and  is  by. fome  Gardeners  titled  Coxcomb  Fritillary,  but 
this  is  no  other  than  three  four  or  more  Branches  join¬ 
ing  together  and  becoming  flat,  fo  will  return  back  to 
its  Original  again,  therefore  is  not  worthy  Notice. 

The  firft  Sort  rifes  with  many  fucculent  Branches 
about  the  Size  of  a  Man’s  little  Finger,  which  are  four 
or  five  Inches  long,  having  feveral  protuberant  Inden¬ 
tures  on  their  Sides,  which  fpread  open  horizontally, 
ending  in  acute  Points  ;  thefe  Branches  fpread  on  the 
Ground  and  emit  Roots  from  their  Joints,  fo  where 
they  have  Room  will  extend  very  wide  ;  they  are  angu¬ 
lar  and  of  a  deep  green  Colour  in  Summer  when  they  are 
free  in  Growth,  but  in  Winter  they  change  to  a  purplifh 
Colour  ;  they  abound  with  a  vifcous  Juice  of  a  naufeuos 
Tafte.  From  the  Side  of  the  Branches  toward  their 
Bottom  comes  out  the  Foot  Stalk  of  the  Flower  at  one 
of  the  Sinufes,  which  is  fhort,  and  fuftains  one  Flower- 
having  a  large  thick  Petal  which  is  cut  half  Way  into 
five  Points  like  a  Star  which  fpreads  open  fiat,  thefe 
are  greenifh  on  the  Outfide,  but  yellow  within,  having 
a  Circle  of  purple  round  the  Nedtarii,  and  the  whole 
Petal  is  finely  lpoted  with  purple,  refembling  the  Belly 
of  a  Frog.  In  the  Center  are  the  five  compreffed  Nedtarii 
which  are  prominent  of  a  livid  Colour,-  which  include 
the  genital  Parts.  The  Flower  when  blown  has  a  very 
feetid  Odour,  like  that  of  Carrion,  fo  like,  as  that  the 
Common  Flefh  Fly  depofit  their  Eggs  on  it,  which 
frequently  are  hatched,  but  wanting  proper  Food  die 
foon  after;  for  I  have  many  Years  watched  the  Progrefs 
of  thefe,  to  fee  if  the  Maggots  produced  from  thefe 
Eggs  ever  eat  any  Part  of  the  Flower,  or  lived  any  Time, 
but  could  never  obferve  either,  nor  have  ever  heard 
that  any  other  Perfon  of  Credit  has,  though  it 
has  been  aflerted,  that  they  have  devoured  great 
Part  of  the  Petal,  and  come  to  maturity,  changing 
afterward  into  their  laft  State  of  Flies.  After  the 
Flowers  are  paft,  the  double  Germen  changes  into  four 
taper  Pods  joined  at  their  Bafe,  which  are  near  a  Span 
long,  and  almoft  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  little  Finger, 
which  are  filled  with  flat  Seeds  crowned  with  a  feathery 
Down  lying  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of 
Fifh ;  but  thefe  Pods  are  feldom  formed  in  Eng- 
gland ;  for  in  upward  of  forty  Years  which  I  have  cul¬ 
tivated  thefe  Plants,  I  never  faw  them  produce  their 
Pods  but  three  Times,  and  thofe  were  plunged  into  the 
Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  into  which  the  Branches  had 
put  out  long  Roots,  and  thereby  became  very  lux¬ 
uriant. 

The  Branches  of  the  fecond  Sort  are  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  ftand  more  eredt,  but 
fpread  and  emit  Roots  in  the  fame  Way  ;  they  have 
four  longitudinal  Furrows,  which  divide  them  into 
four  Angles  which  have  protuberant  Indentures  on  tneir 
Edges,  whofe  Points  are  eredt  ;  they  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  Colour  as  thofe  of  the  firft,  being  of  a  dark 
green  in  Summer,  but  inclining  to  purple  in  Autumn. 
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The  Flowers  come  out  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks  from 
the  Side  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are  of  the  Form 
with  thofe  of  the  former,  but  are  larger ;  the 
Petal  is  of  a  thicker  Subftance,  and  on  the  Infide  co¬ 
vered  with  fine  purplilh  foft  Hairs ;  the  Ground  of  the 
Flower  is  an  herbaceous  yellow,  Freaked  and  che¬ 
quered  with  purplifh  Lines.  This  Sort  produces  its 
Flowers  in  much  greater  Plenty  than  the  firft  Sort,  fo 
that  in  Summer  and  Autumn  thefe  Plants  are  feldom 
long  defhtute  of  blowers ;  but  I  have  never  feen  any 
of  the  Pods  of  this  Sort  produced  in  England. 

Both  thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  upon  the  Rocks 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  where  they  ftrike  their 
Roots  into  the  Crevices  of  the  Rocks  and  fpread  them- 
lelves  greatly.  They  are  propagated  here  very  eafily, 
by  taking  off  any  of  the  Side  Branches,  during  any  of 
the  Summer  Months,  which,  when  planted,  *put  out 
Roots  very  freely.  The  Branches  lhould  be  fliped  off 
from  the  Plants  to  the  Bottom,  where  they  are  joined 
by  a  fmall  Ligature,  fo  will  not  occafion  a  great  Wound, 
the  Joints  at  the  Place  where  they  are  connected  bein^ 
almoft  clofed  round  ;  for  if  they  are  cut  through  the 
Branch,  the  Wound  will  be  fo  great  as  to  occafion 
their  rating  when  planted ;  thefe  fhould  be  laid  in  a 
dry  Place  under  Cover  for  eight  or  ten  Days, .  that  the 
wounded  Part  may  dry  and  heal  over,  before  they 
are  planted,  otherwife  they  will  rot;  then  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  Earth  compofed  of  frefh 
fandy  Earth,  mixed  with  Lime  'Rubbifh  and  Sea  Sand  ; 
and  if  the  Pots  are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot 
Bed,  it  will  promote  their  taking  Root ;  they  fhould 
be  now  and  then  fprinkled  with  Water,  but  it  muff  be 
given  them  fparingly,  and  as  foon  as  they  have  taken 
Root,  they  muff  be  inured  to  the  open  Air.  If  thefe 
Plants  are  kept  in  a  very  moderate  Stove  in  Winter, 
and  in  Summer  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they 
may  enjoy  much  free  Air,  but  be  fcreened  from  Wet  and 
Cold,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well,  for  althouo-h 
they  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  Summer,  and  may  be 
kept  through  the  Winter  in  a  good  Green-houfe,  yet 
thofe  Plants  will  not  flower  fo  well  as  thofe  managed  in 
the  other  Way.  Thefe  Plants  muff  have  little  Water 
given  them,  efpecially  in  Winter. 

STAPHYLfEA  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  336.  Staphyloden- 
dron,  Fourn.  Infl.  R.  H.  616.  Lab.  38 6.  [fo  called  of 
s’cx.tpvXri,  a  Grape,  and  a  Tree,  becaufe  its  Fruit 

grows  in  Clufters.]  Bladder  Nut;  in  French  Nez-Coupez. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  is  roundijh ,  concave,  and  coloured ,  fo 
large  as  to  enclofe  the  Flower ,  which  has  five  oblong 
eretl  Petals  like  the  Empalement ,  and  a  Pitcher  fhaped 
concave  NeClai  ium  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower ,  with  five 
oblong  eredt  Styles  terminated  by  fingle  Summits,  and  a 
thick  Germen  divided  in  three  Parts  fupporting  three  Styles 
to  which  there  are  obtufe  Stigmas  contiguous.  Fhe  Ger- 
men  afterward  become  two  hard  almoft  globular  Seeds  in¬ 
cluded  in  three  Bladders  joined  by  a  longitudinal  Seam,  with 
an  acute  Point  opening  within. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Seflion 
of  Linnceus‘s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  three  Styles.  F our  ne fort 
places  it  in  the  third  Section  of  his  twenty  firft  Clafs 
which  contains  the  Frees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower , 
whofe  Pointal  changes  to  a  Fruit  with  many  Capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Staphyl^a  folds  pinnatis.  Hort.  Cliff,  ira 
Bladder  Nut  with  winged  Leaves.  This  is  the  Staphy- 
lodendron  fylvefire  &  vulgare.  It.  L.  The  common 
wild  Bladder  Nut. 

2.  St  aphylze  a  folds  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  112, 
Bladder  Nut  with  trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Staphy- 
lodendron  Virginianum  trifoliatum.  //.  L.  /Three- leaved 
Virginian  Bladder  Nut. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Woods  in  feveral 
Paits  of  England,  but  is  cultivated  as  a  fiowerin0-  Shrub 
in  the  Nurlery  Gardens.  This  hath  feveral  fhrubby 
Stalks  arifing  from  the  fame  Root,  which  grow  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high;  they  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  Bark, 
and  divide  into  feveral  Branches  which  are  foft  ant 
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pithy;  they  are  _  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  com¬ 
pofed  or  two  Pair  ol  oval  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd' 
one  ;  thefe  differ  greatly  in  Size  according  to  the 
Strength  and  Vigour  of  the  Shrubs ;  feme  are  more 
than  two  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  « 
but  on  old  weak  Shrubs  they  are  much  fmaller.  They 
are  fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  light  green  Colour,  {land¬ 
ing  upon  pretty  long  Foot-Stalks.  The  Flowers  come 
out  upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks  which  hang  down¬ 
ward  ;  Thefe  fpring  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks 
near  their  Extremity.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in 
oblong  Bunches,  they  have  each  five  oblong  white  Pe 
tals  which  expand  in  Form  of  a  Rofe  ;  thefe  aopear  in 
May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  inflated  Capfules  or  Blad* 
ders  compofed  of  three  Cells,  one  or  two  of  which  have  a 
roundifh  fmooth  hard  Seed,  and  the  other  are  barren/ 

I  his  Shi  ub  makes  a  Variety  when  intermixed  with 
others  which  flower  at  the  fame  Seafon,  though  their 
Flowers  are  not  very  beautiful.  The  Nuts  of  this  Tree 
being  hard  and  fmooth,  are  ftrung  for  Beads  by  the 
Roman  Catholicks  in  fome  Countries ;  and  the  Chil¬ 
dren  ol  the  poor  Inhabitants  eat  the  Nuts,  though  they  i 
have  a  difagreeable  Tafte.  0  ; 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe ,  where  it  15  i 
now  become  as  common  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens  about 
Loudon ,  as  the  other  Sort.  I  his  hath  a  more  fubftan- 
tial  Stalk  than  the  firft;  the  Bark  of  the  older  Branches 
and  Stalks  is  Imooth  and  of  a  gray  Colour,  that  of  the 
young  is  of  a  light  green  and  very  fmooth;  the  Leaves 
are  by  Threes  on  each  Foot  Stalk;  the  Eobes  are  oval 
ending  in  a  Point,  and  their  Edges  are  lawed  ;  they  are 
of  different  Sizes  according  to  the  Age  and  Strength  of 
the  I  lants.  .  7  he  largeft  are  three  Inches  long  and  two 
broad;  but  in  old  Plants  the  Eeaves  are  not  much  more 
than  half  the  Size  ;  they  are  fmooth  and  of  a  light  m-eeii 
Colour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches,  in  longer  Bunches  than  thofe  of  the 
former  Soit,  but  their  Foot  Stalks  are  much  fhorter; 
the  Fioweis  aie  ol  a  cleaner  white,  and  their  Petals  are 
fomewhat  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  as  are  alfo  the 
Bladder  Capfules;  the  Seeds  are  larger  and  ripen  better 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  The  Time  of  flowering 
and  the  ripening  of  the  Seeds,  is  the  fame  with  that. 

Both  thefe  Sorts'  are  ufually  propagated  by  Suckers 
from  the  Root  which  the  firft  Sort  lends  out  in  Plenty  ; 
thele  fhould  be  taken  from  the  old  Plants  in  Autumn ;  and 
theirRoots  trimed,  then  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  in  Rows  at 
three  Feet  Diftance,  and  one  Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows; 
in  this  Nurfery  the  Plants  fhould  (land  one  or  two  Years* 
accoiding  to  their  Strength,  and  then  be  transplanted  tq 
the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

I  he  Plants  which  are  propagated  in  this  Manner 
from  Suckers,  are  very  fubjeeff  to  put  out  Suckers  in 
greater  Plenty  from  their  Roots,  than  thofe  which  arq 
railed  from  Seeds  or  propagated  by  Layers  or  Cutinos 
fo  are  not  to  be  chofen  when  the  other  can  be  had  $ 
therefore  thole  who  propagate  them  for  their  own  Ule, 
fhould  prefer  the  other  Methods.  If  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Layers,  the  young  Branches  fhould  be  laid 
down  in  Autumn,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  p  radii  fed 
for  othei  7  ices  and  Shrubs  ;  thefe  will  have  put  out 
Roots  the  following  Autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken 
from  the  old  Plants,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  where 
they  may  grow  one  or  two  Years  to  get  Strength,  and 

then  may  be  removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
rtand. 

When  thefe  are  propagated  by  Curings,  it  fhould  be 
the  Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  and  if  they  have  a  fmall 
Piece  of  the  two  Years  Wood  at  the  Bottom,  they  will 
more  certainly  fucceed  ;  for  as  the  young  Shoots  are 
loft  and  pithy,  fo  they  are  very  fubjedl;  to  rot,  when 
they  have  no  Part  of  the  old  Wood  to  them.  They 
fhould  be  planted  in  Autumn  on  a  fhady  Border,  but 
mu  ft  not  have  too  much  wet. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
early  in  Autumn,  in  Beds- of  light  frefh  Earth,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  mult  be  carefully 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and,  in  very  dry  Weather, 
if  they  are  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  Water,  it  v/ilf 

greatly  j 


* 
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itly  promote  their  Growth  ;  in  thefe  Beds  they  may 
,ain  until  October  following  •,  at  which  Time  they 
nld  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  . 
,jncr  them  in  Rows  three  Feet  alunder,  and  the 
nts  one  Foot  Pittance  in  the  Rows ;  and,  if  the  fol¬ 
ding  Spring  fhould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  be  conve¬ 
nt  to  give  them  a  little  Water,  to  encourage  their 
ing  Root  •,  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther 
re,  but  to  keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds  in 
mmer  and  every  Spring  to  prune  off  irregular 
inches,  and  dig  the  Ground  between  the  Rows,  to 
fen  the  Earth,  that  their  Roots  may  the  more  eafily 
:end.  In  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  two  Years-, 
which  Time  it  will  be  proper  to  tranfplant  them 
t  where  they  are  to  remain,  either  in  Wildernefs 
jarters,  or  in  Clumps  of  various  Trees,  where  they 
11  add  to  the  Diverfity.  The  beft  Sealon  for  tranf- 
inting  thefe  Trees  is  in  Autumn,  with  other  decidu- 
s  Trees.  When  thefe  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring, 

»  Plants  feldom  come  up  till  the  following  Year. 

African  Bladder-nut.  See  Royena. 

Laurel-leaved  American  Bladder-nut;  See 
:ele  a. 

STAR-FLOWER.  See  Ornithogalum. 

STAR  WORT.  See  After. 

STATICE,  Fourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  341-  ^b.  U7- 
in.  Gen.  Plant.  348.  Thrift  or  Sea  Pink. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  Flowers  are  calletlecl  in  a  roundifh  Head ,  having  a 
•mmon  fcaly,  Empalement ;  each  Flower  has  a  Funnel- 
aped  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  ;  The  Flowers  have  five 
'etals,  they  are  Funnel- jhaped  ;  the  Bafe  of  the  P etals 
re  narrow ,  their  Points  broad ,  obtufe,  and  fpread  open  ; 
hey  have  five  Stamina  which  are  fhorter  than  the  Petals , 
’.minated  by  projlrate  Summits  \  and  a  fmall  Get  men  fup- 
orting  five  Styles  which  ft  and  apart ,  crowned  by  acute 
tigmas.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  one  fmall  round- 
h  Seed,  inclofed  in  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  included  in  the  fecond  Sec- 
ion  of  Pournefort' s  eighth  Clafs,  which  contains  the 
herbs  with  a  Clove-  Gillifiower  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal 
urns  to  a  Seed  wr aped  up  in  the  Empalement.  Dr.  Lin- 
\ceus  has  joined  to  this  Genus,  the  Limonium  of  Fourne- 
ort  and  ranges  it  in  the  fifth  Section  of  his  filth  Clals, 
vhic'n  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Sta- 
nina  and  five  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Statice  foli.is  lanceolato-linearibus ,  fquamis  calyci- 
nis  infenoribus  acutis.  Thrift  with  Spear-lhaped  linear 
Leaves,  and  the  lower  Scales  of  the  Empalement  acute- 
pointed.  This  is  the  Caryophyllus  mcntanus  major ,  flore 
globofo.  C.  B.  P.  21 1.  Greater.  Mountain  Pink  with 
a  globular  Flower. 

2.  Statice  foliis  linearibus  fubulatis,  fquamis  calycinis 

obtufis.  Thrift  with'  linear  Awl-fhaped  Leaves,  and 
obtufe  Scales  to  the  Empalement.  This  is  the  Statice 
mpnfana  minor.  Fourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  341  •  Smaller 
Mountain  Thrift.  # 

r  2.  Statics  folds  linearibus- plants,  fquamis  calycinis 
obFufis.  Thrift  with  plain  linear  Leaves  and  obtufe 
Scales  to  the  Empalement.  1  his  is  the  Caryophyllus 
tnarinus  minimus,  fiqpe  globofo.  H.  P.  Blcefi  fLheleaft 
Sea  Pink  with  a  globular  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  other 
cold  Mountains  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe.  This  has 
a  perennial  fibrous  Root,  from  which  come  out  many 
narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  four  Inches  long 
and  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  widefbPart;  they  are 
fmooth,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  fit  clofe  ovei 
each  other  at  tfieir  Bafe.  Xbjg)  Eoot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers  rife  about  a  Foot  high  ;  they  are  naked,  and 
terminated  by  one  globular  Head  containing  feveral 
fmall,  pale,  red  Flowers*  which ,  are  included  in  one 
.common  fcaly  Empalement;  thp.  lower  Scales  are 
acute  pointed,  and  immediately  under  the  Blower  is 
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i  *  •  «  ^ 

placed  five  narrow  Leaves  which  afterward  fall  o“* 

This  Plant  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Flowers  are  fuc7 

ceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  which  are  clofely  wraped  up  ih 
the  particular  Empalement  of  the  Flower,  and  ripen  ih 
Augufi.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Alps ,  and 
other  cold  Mountains,  where  it  feldom  rifes  more  than 
two  Inches  high,  but  when  it  is  planted  in  Gardens,  it 
becomes  much  larger.  The  Roots  of  this  are  fibrous 
and  perennial ;  they  divide  into  Heads,  which  have  a 
great  Number  of  narrow  Grafs-like  Leaves,  which 
have  three  Corners  at  their  Bafe,  fiting  clofe  round 

the  Heads,  whofe  Bafe  embrace  the  Stems  and  lie  over 

each  other.  The  Stalks  are  naked  and  rife  about  fix 
Inches  high,  fuftaining  cn  their  Tops,  Heads  of  pale 
purplifh  Flowers,  inclofed  in  one  common  fcaly  Empale¬ 
ment,  whofe  Scales  are  broad  and  rounded  at  their 
Points.  The  Flowers  appear  the  latter  end  of  May , 
and,  if  the  Seafon  is  not  Very  hot,  they  will  continue 
good  Part  of  June. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  bright  red  Flowers, 
which  is  commonly  called  fcarlet  Thrift ;  the  Flowers 
of  this  make  a  much  better  Appearance  than  thofe  of 
the  other,  fo  has  been  much  more  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  neither  of  the  Kinds,  are  greatly  efteemed  at  . 
prefent,  and  therefore  feldom  feen  in  any  modern  Gar¬ 
dens. 

The  third  Sort  grow  naturally  in  Salt  Marfhes, 
where  the  Sea  flows  over  them  frequently,  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  very  rarely  admitted  into 
Gardens.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  very  narrow, 
fhort  and  plain,  the  Stalks  feldom  rife  more  than 
three  or  four  Inches  high  ;  the  Heads  of  Flowers  are 
fmall,  and  the  Flowers  are  of  a  very  pale  Flefli  Colour,  fo 
make  but  little  Appearance ;  it  flowers  later  in  the  Sea¬ 
fon  than  either  of  the  former. 

There  was  fome  Years  paft  another  Species  of  this 
Genus  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  ;  which  came  from  Por¬ 
tugal.  This  had  a  thick  perennial  Stalk  which  by 
Age  became  fhrubby;  and  rofe  to  be  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
in  Height ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort, 
but  much  larger ;  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  were 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  naked,  and  terminated  by 
one  large  globular  Head  of  JFlowers,  of  a  pale  red  Co¬ 
lour,  ‘but  all  the  Plants  of  this  Kind  which  were  in 
England ,  the  fevere  Froft  in  the  Begihing  of  the  Year 
.1740  deftroyed,  fince  which  Time  1  have  not  leen  orte 

of  them.  ^  ' 

The  fecond  Sort  has  been'  planted  in  Gardens,  to 
make  Edgings  on  the  Sides  of  Borders  in  the  Flower 
Gardens;  for  which  Purpofe  they  were  formerly  in 
great  Efteem,  but  of  late  drey  have  been  very  juft- 
-ly  rejected  for  that  Ufe  :  becaufe  there  was  a  Neceflity 
of  tranfplant  ing  thefe  Fidgings  every  Year,  otherwife 
they  could  not  be  kept  within  due  Bounds;  befrdes, 
wherever  a  Plant  failed  ,  which  was  no  extraordinary 
Thing,  there  always  appeared  a  large  unfightly  Gap'; 
however,  though  they  are  not  in  Ufe  at  prefent  tor 
that  Purpofe,  yet  a  few  Plants  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
fhould  have  a  Place  in  fome  Part  of  the  Flower  Garden, 
for  Variety  ;  efpecially  the  Variety  with  red  Flowers 
will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation  ;  and  their 
Flowers  will  continue  a  long  Time  in  Beauty. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
Roots;  the  beft  Time  for  which  is  in  Autumn,  that 
they  may  take  Root  before  the  Froft,  which  will  caufe 
them  to  flower  much  ftronger  than  thofe  tranfplanted 
in  the  Spring ;  and  the  Plants  will  not  be  in  fo  much 
Danger  of  mifearrying  as  thofe  are,  efpecially  when  the 
Spring  happens  to  prove  dry.  After  thefe  Plants  have 
taken  Root,  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  to  tranfplant  and 
part  their  Roots  annually,  for  if  they  are  permited  to 
ftand  longer  unremoved,  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  rot 
and  decay,  efpecially  when  they  are  planted  in  good 
Ground.)  ■  '  . 

STATUES  and  VASES  contribute  very  much  to 
the  Embellifhment  and  Magnificence  ot  a  Garden,  ar.d 
extremely  advance  the  natural  Beauties  of  it. 

7  12  Z  They 
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1'hey  are  made  of  feveral  Forms,  and  different  Ma¬ 
terials.  The  richeft  are  thofe  of  caft  Brals,  Lead  gilt, 
and  Marble  ;  the  ordinary  Sort  are  of  a  common  Stone, 
or  Stucco. 

Among  Figures  are  diftinguifhed  Groups,  which 
confift  at  lead:  of  two  Figures  together  in  the  fame 
Block ;  Figures  infulate  or  detached*  that  is,  thofe  that 
you  can  go  quite  round,  and  Figures  that  are  fet  in 
Niches,  which  are  finifhed  on  the  fore  Fart  only. 

There  are  likewife  Buds,  Termes,  half-length  Fi¬ 
gures,  Figures  half  as  big  as  the  Life,  and  thole  biger 
than  the  Life,  that  are  called  Coloffal,  either  on  regu¬ 
lar  Pededals,  or  fuch  as  are  more  dender,  tapering, 
and  hollowed,  not  to  mention  the  Figures  which  fome- 
times  adorn  Cafcades,  as  do  alfo  Bas-relievos ,  &c. 

Thefe  Figures  reprefent  all  the  feveral  Deities,  and 
illudrious  Perfons  of  Antiquity,  which  fhould  be  placed 
properly  in  Gardens. 

I  he  River  Gods,  as  Naiads,  Rivers,  and  Tritons, 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  Middle  of  Fountains  and  Bafons. 

The  Goods  of  the  Woods,  as  Sylvans,  Fauns,  and 
Dryades,  in  the  Groves ;  Sacrifices,  Bacchanals,  and 
Children  Sports,  are  likewife  reprefented  in  Bas-relievo 
tipon  the  Vafes  and  Pededals,  which  may  be  adorned 
with  Feftoons,  Foliage,  Mouldings,  and  other  Orna¬ 
ments. 

^  In  Wood  and  Groves,  Sylvanus ,  God,  and  Ferona , 
Godefs,  of  the  Woods-,  ACteon  the  Hunter,  who 
chancing  to  efpy  Diana  bathing,  Ihe  transformed  him 
into  a  Hart,  and  he  was  devoured  by  his  own  Doo-s. 
Alfo, 

Echo ,  a  Virgin  rejected  of  her  Lover,  who  pined 
away  in  the  Woods  for  Grief,  where  her  Voice  ftill 
remains,  anfwering  the  Outcries  of  every  Complaint. 
Alfo, 

Philomela ,  transformed  into  a  Nightingale,  and  Itys, 
into  a  Pheafant. 

Jupiter ,  Mars ,  and  Bellona ,  fhould  poffefs  the  lar¬ 
ged  open  Centers  and  Lawns  of  a  grand  Defign,  ele¬ 
vated  upon  Pededals,  columnal,  and  other  archuecftoni- 
cal  Works,  with  their  immediate  Servants  and  Vaffals 
underneath  ;  Jupiter  with  his  Mercury  ;  Mars  with 
Fame ,  and  the  red  of  their  Attendants. 

Alfo  Minerva  or  Pallas ,  Godefs  of  Wifdom:  with 
the  feven  liberal  Sciences ;  the  three  Dedinies,  Clotho, 
Lachefis ,  and  Atropos  ;  Fellas,  the  Godefs  of  the  Earth  ; 
Priapus,  the  God  of  Gardens ;  Pytho ,  the  Godefs  of 
Eloquence;  Vefta,  the  Godefs  of  Chadity. 

Neptune ,  in  his  Chariot,  lhould  poffefs  the  Center 
of  the  greated  Body  of  Water,  whether  it  be  Fountain, 
Bafon,  or  whatfoever  of  that  Kind,  and  attended  with 
the  Naiades ,  Futons,  and  his  other  Sea  Attendants. 

_  For  Canals,  Bafons,  and  Fifh  Ponds,  Palamon,  Pa- 
nifcus,  and  Oceanus ,  Gods ;  Dione,  Melicerta,  Fhetis 
and  Marica ,  Sea  Godeffes  -,  Salacia ,  Godefs  of  the  Water ; 
Naiades ,  Fairies  of  the  Water;  and  the  Sirens,  Par - 
thenope ,  Ligia ,  and  Leucofia. 

Flora  and  Chloris ,  Goddeffes  of  Flowers,  and  alfo 
Venus,  Daphne ,  and  Rucina,  the  Godefs  of  Weeding 
in  the  Flower  Garden. 

The  Dii  minores  ought  alfo  to  poffefs  the  Niches. 
Ceres,  Pomona ,  and  the  Hefperides ,  Ngle,  Arethufa, 
and  Hefperethufa,  who  were  three  Sifters,  feigned  to' 
.have  an  Orchard  of  golden  Apples,  kept  by  a  Dragon 
-which  Hercules  Hew,  when  he  took  them  away,  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  Orchard  :  The  Fauns  and  Sylvans 
lhould  be  placed  in  the  more  remote  and  rural  Centres 
and  Parts  of  the  Wood  Work. 

Bacchus,  the  God  of  Wine,  and  Silenus,  in  Vineyards. 
Daphne  and  Diana ,  Flora  and  Venus,  lhould  have 
their  Places  in  the  Flower  Garden. 

VEolus,  God  of  the  Winds,  and  the  Oreades ,  Fairies 
of  the  Mountains,  lhould  be  placed  on  hfoh  Mounts 
Terrace  Walks,  (Ac.  &  5 

The  Godefs  Valient  a  in  Valleys.  ' 

Harpocrates  and  Angerona,  the  former  the  God,  and 
the  lattei  the  Godefs,  of  Silence,  and  Adercury ,  the 

God  of  Eloquence,  in  private  Cabinets  in  a  Wildernefs 
or  Grove. 

AriJUus ,  the  Patron  of  Bees,  near  an  Apiary. 
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Morpheus  and  Pan ,  Gods  of  Sheep,  Pales,  the  Go 
efs  of  Shepherds,  and  Bubona,  the  Godefs  of  Ox, 
in  uriall  Paddocks  of  Sheep  in  open  Lawns. 

STELLATE  Plants  are  fuch  as  have  their  Leav 
placed  at  certain  Knots  or  Intervals  of  the  Stalks 
form  of  a  Star:  Of  this  Tribe  are  Madder,  Goof 
grafs,  Ladies  Bedftraw,  (Ac. 

STERILITY  lignifies  Barennefs. 

STEWARTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  758. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Lea 
cut  into  Jive  oval  concave  Segments  ;  it  has  Jive  large  ov( 
Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  a  great  Number  of  fiend 
Stamina  which  are  joined  in  a  Cylinder  at  Bottom,  an 
are  Jhcr ter  than  the  Petals  to  which  they  are  connected  c 
their  Bafe,  and  are  terminated  by  roundifh  profirate  Sum 
mits,  with  a  roundifh  hairy  Germen ,  fupporting  five  Styh 
the  Length,  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmasl 
Fhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  five-cornered  CapfpA 
with  five  Cells,  opening  with  five  Valves  whofe  Cells  a\ 
clofed,'  each  containing  one  oval  comprejfed  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Seffioii; 
of  Linnaeus  s  fixteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plant; 
whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  connected  together  in 
Column.  '' 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Stewartia.  Act.  upfal.  173.-1.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant , 
698.  Stewartia.  This  is  the  Malacodendron.  Mitch. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  it  in  Honour  of 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bute ,  whofe  o-reat 
Knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Botany  is  well  knowli  to. 

all  who  have  the  Honour  of  his  Lordlhip’s  Acquaint¬ 
ance.  ;  ^ 

This  Shrub  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  where  if 
rifes  with  ftrong  ligneous  Stalks,  to  the  Height  of  ten 
or  twelve  Feet,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side 
covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  are  garnilhed  with  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  two  Inches  and  a  Half 
long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  ;  they  are  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  are  pretty  much  veined,  Handing 
alternately.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk ;  their  Empalements  are  of  one  Leaf  cut 
into  five  obtufe  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom.  The  j 
Flower  is  of  one  Petal  (according  to  Ray  and  Fourne- j 
fort),  which  is  cut  into  five  Parts  almoft  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  but  their  Bafe  are  conne&ed  together,  and  fall  j 
off  united  ;  the  Segments  are  narrow  at  their  Bafe,  ! 
but  fpread  open,  are  broad  and  obtufe  at  their  Points,  ! 
and  hollowed  like  a  Spoon  in  the  Middle ;  they  | 
are  white,  but  one  of  the  Segments  in  each  Flower  is  J 
ftained  with  an  herbaceous  yellow  Colour.  In  the 
Center  of  the  Flower  arife  five  Styles,  which  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a  Circle  of  purple  Stamina,  terminated  by 
roundifh  blue  Summits.  The  Stamina  are  inferted  to 
the  Bafe  of  the  Petals,  fo  form  at  their  Bafe  one  Body,  j 
being  there  connected  together.  It  flowers  the  latter 
End  of  May.  ft  he  Fruit  of  this  is  a  conical  dry  Jig-  ! 
neous  Capfule  having  five  fharp  Angles,  and  five 
Cells,  which  open  at  the  Top  with  five  Valves,  each 
Cell  containing  one  oblong  fmooth  Seed. 

This  Shrub  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  the  Englijh  j 
Gardens.  The  Seeds  are  feldom  brought  to  England,  \ 
and  thofe  frequently  fail,  either  by  their  not  having  ! 
been  properly  impregnated,  or  duly  ripened,  for  I 
have  examined  feveral  which  have  been  hollow,  having  : 
only  a  Shell,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  are 
very  difficult  to  maintain  while  young,  for  if  they  are 
expoJed  to  too  much  Sun,  they  will  foon  be  deftroyed, 
nor  do  they  thrive  when  expofed  to  the  open  Air. 
ft" he  only  Way,  in  which  I  have  feen  the  young  Plants 
iucceed,  was,  when  they  were  fown  under  Glaffes,  and 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  between  the  Plants  was 
covered  with  Mofs  to  keep  the  Ground  moift,  and  the 
Glaffes  were  conftantly  -fhaded  every  Day  when  the 
Sun  was  bright.  With  this  Management  the  Plants 
feemed  in  good  Health,  but  made  little  Progrefs  in 
their  Growth, 


\ 
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STOCK  GILIFLOWER.  See  Cheiranthus. 

STOEBE.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  S 39. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  is  compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets , 
which  are  included  in  one  common  Empalement ,  whoje  Scales 
are  Awl-fihaped  and  permanent  \  between  each  Scale  is  fitu- 
ated  one  Floret ,  whofe  Empalement  is  compofed  of  five 
narrow  acute  Leaves  which  are  equal  and  ereCl.  The 
Florets  are  Funnel-fhaped ,  of  one  Petal  cut  into  five  Points 
at  the  Brim ,  fpread  open  ;  they  have  five  Jhort  Hair-like 
Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits  with  five  Inden¬ 
tures ,  and  an  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  a  J, lender  Style , 
crowned  by  a  bifid  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  fingle  Seed,  crowned  with  a  long  feathery  Down, 
fitting  in  the  common  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  only  hermaphrodi  te 
fruitful  Florets ,  which  have  their  Summits  connected. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Stoebe.  Hort.  Cliff.  390.  Stcebe.  This  is  the  Heli- 
chryfoides  juniperi  creberrimis  aduncis  foliis ,  filoribus  in 
ramulorum  cymis.  Vaill.ACl.  Par.  1719.  Baftard  Elichry- 
um  with  crooked  Juniper  Leaves,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  Tops  of  the  Branches. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope-, 
it  is  a  perennial  Plant  with  a  ligneous  Stalk,  which 
rifes  two  or  three  Feet  high,  fending  out  {lender  Branches 
from  the  Sides,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fhort  linear 
Leaves,  that  are  for  the  moft  part  hooked  ;  they  are  of 
a  grayifh  Colour,  and  placed  irregularly  round  the 
Branches.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  dingle  Heads 
at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
Colour,  and  are  compofed  of  feveral  hermaphrodite 
Florets,  included  in  one  common  Empalement,  whofe 
Scales  lie  over  each  other  like  thofe  of  Fifh.  The 
Florets  are  fingle,  and  peep  out  between  the  Scales  of 
the  Empalement.  This  Plant  flowers  in  Augufi ,  but 
feldom  produces  good  Seeds  in  England. 

It  is  propagated  by  Cutings  or  Slips,  which  ftiould 
be  planted  in  July  upon  a  Bed  of  foft  Loam,  and 
covered  clofe  Down  either  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs, 
ihading  them  every  Day  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  Root;  then  they  mull  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  Air,  and  afterward  taken  up,  and  planted  in 
Pots,  placing  them  in  the  Shade  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation  with  other  tender  exotick  Plants,  and  in  Au¬ 
tumn  they  mud  be  removed  into  Shelter,  for  they  are 
too  tender  to  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air 
in  England. 

STOECHAS.  Tourn.  Infil.  R.  H.  201.  Tab.  95.  La~ 
vendula.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  630  [fo  called  from  certain 
Ifles  in  the.  Mediterranean  Sea ,  belonging  to  the  French , 
where  this  Plant  was  firfl  found.  In  the  Shops  it  is 
called  Stcschas  Arabica,  not  becaufe  it  grows  there,  but 
becaufe  the  Arabian  Phyficians  highly  commend  this 
Herb.]  Caffidony,  French  Lavender,  or  Stickadore. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  an  oval  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  whofe  Brim  has  fome  obfcure  Indentures  ;  it  is  of 
the  Lip  Kind  with  one  Petal ,  having  a  cylindrical  T ube 
longer  than  the  Empalement,  whofe  Brim  fpreads  open. 
The  upper  Lip  is  large,  bifid ,  and  open  ;  the  under  Lip  is 
cut  into  three  roundtfih  almofit  equal  Segments.  It  has  four 
Stamina  within  the  Tube ,  which  are  turned  afide,  two  of 
which  are  fihorter  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  fmall 
Summits,  and  a  quadrifid  Germen ,  fupporting  a  filender 
Style  the  Length  of  the  T ube,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  indented 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turn  to,  four  almofil  oval 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement.  do  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Notes  muft  be  added :  The  Flowers  are  ranged  in 
feveral  Series,  and  the  Spikes  are  terminated  by  Tufts  of 
Leaves. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Seftion 
of  TourneforP s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  upper  Lip  is 
ereCt.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  Genus  to  Lavendula , 
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which  is  placed  in  the  firfl:  Se&ion  of  his  fourteenth 
Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have 
two  long  and  two  floor  ter  Stamina *  and  the  Seeds  are  naked , 
The  Species  are, 

1.  Stoechas  foliis  lanceolato-linedribus,  pedunculis 
brevioribus.  Stoechas  with  Spear-fhaped  linear  Leaves, 
and  fhorter  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Stoechas  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  2x6.  Purple  Stoechas,  or 
common  French  Lavender. 

2.  Stoechas  foliis  lanceola to- liheatibus,  pedunculis 
longififimis.  Stoechas  with  Spear-fhaped  linear  Leaves, 
and  the  longeft  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is 
the  Stoechas  cauliculis  non  foliofts.  C.  B.  P.  2 1 6.  Stoechas 
with  Foot  Stalks  having  nio  Leaves  on  them. 

3.  Stoechas  foliis  pinnato-dentatis.  Stoechas  with 
Wing-indented  Leaves.  This  is  the  Stoechas  folio  fer- 
rato.  C.  B.  P.216.  Stoechas  with  a  fawed  Leaf. 

The  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  Spain,  from  whence  the  Tops  or  Heads  of 
Flowers  are  imported  to  England  for  medicinal  Ufe  ; 
this  has  a  low  thick  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  two 
Feet  high,  fending  out  ligneous  Branches  the  whole 
Length,  which  are  garnilhed  with  Spear- fhaped  linear 
Leaves  about  an  Inch  long,  which  are  hoary  and 
pointed,  of  a  ftrong  aromatick  Scent,  2nd  fland  oppo- 
fite  on  the  Branches  at  each  Joint,  with  fmaller  Leaves 
of  the  fame  Shape  coming  out  at  the  fame  Places.  The 
Branches  are  terminated  with  fcaly  Spikes  of  purple 
Flowers  about  an  Inch  in  Length  ;  the  Spikes  are  four- 
cornered  ;  the  Scales  lie  over  each  other  like  thofe  of 
Fifh ;  out  of  each  Scale  peeps  one  Lip  Flower,  whofe 
Tube  is  the  Length  of  the  Scale,  fo  the  two  Lips  only 
appear;  the  under  is  fpread  open,  and  the  upper 
ftands  eredt.  The  Spike  of  Flowers  is  terminated  by  a 
fmall  Tuft  of  purple  Leaves  like  the  Clary  of  Mat- 
thiolus ;  the  Flowers  appear  in  May  and  June,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Augufi. 
The  whole  Plant  has  a  very  ftrong  aromatick  agreeable 
Odour. 

The  Pleads  of  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  ufed  in  fome 
of  the  capital  Medicines,  directed  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  which  are  commonly  brought  from  the 
South  of  France,  where  the  Plants  are  in  great  Plenty, 
but,  as  thefe  are  feldom  imported,  and  very  little  Care 
taken  in  the  drying  and  packing  them,  they  are  very 
apt  to  take  a  Mouldinefs  in  their  Paffage,  and  are  not 
near  fo  good  for  Ufe  as  thofe  which  are  gathered  frefh 
in  England,  where  the  Plants  may  be  cultivated  to 
great  Advantage. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The 
Difference  between  this  and  the  firfl  confifts  in  the 
Foot  Stalks,  which  fuftain  the  Spikes  of  Flowers, 
being  three  Times  the  Length  as  thofe  of  the  firfl, 
and  naked,  having  no  Leaves.  The  Spikes  of  Flowers 
are  longer  and  not  fo  thick,  and  they  have  more  co¬ 
loured  Leaves  on  their  Tops,  which  are  longer,  and  of 
a  brighter  purple  Colour.  Thefe  Differences  are  not 
accidental,  for  I  have  many  Years  propagated  this 
Plant  by  Seeds,  and  have  always  found  them  the  fame. 
The  Flowers,  Seeds,  and  other  Pai'ts  are  the  fame.  Of 
both  thefe  there  are  fome  Plants  which  vary  in  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  their  Flowers,  fome  producing  white,  and 
others  purplifh  Flowers,  but  the  moft  common  Colour 
is  blue. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  cultivated  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
upon  a  Bed  of  light  dry  Soil  in  March ,  and  when  they 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds 
until  they  are  two  Inches  high,  at  which  Time  they 
fliould  be  removed  ;  therefore  there  muft  be  a  Spot  ot 
light  dry  Ground  prepared,  and  laid  level,  which 
muft  be  troden  out  in  Beds,  into  which  the  Plants  fnould 
be  planted  at  about  five  or  fix  Inches  Diftance  each 
Way,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  fur¬ 
ther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer;  but,  if  the  Winter  fliould  prove  fevere, 
it  will  be  proper  to  cover  them  with  Mats,  Peas  Plaulm, 
or  fome  other  light  Covering,  to  guard  them  againft 
the  Froft,  which  otherwife  would  be  apt  to  injure 
them  while  they  are  fo  young,  but  in  March,  or  the 

Begining- 
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Begining  of  April -,  the  following  Spring,  they  mud  be 
removed  into  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  ob-'; 
ferving,  if  poflible,  to  tranlplant  them  in  a  warm 
moift  Seafon,  and  not  to  let  them  remain  long  above 
Ground,  for  if  their  Roots  are  dried,  they  feldom  grow 
well  after.  The  Soil  in  which  thefe  are  planted  fhould 
be  a  dry  warm  Sand  or  Gravel,  and  the  poorer  the 
Soil  is  in  which  they  are  planted,  the  better  they  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  the  Winter,  provided  the  Ground 
be  dry,  though  indeed  the  Plants  will  thrive  better  in 
Summer  upon  a  rich  moift  Ground,  but  then  they  will 
not  produce  fo  many  Flowers,  nor  will  the  Heads  or 
Spikes  have  near  fo  ftrong  an  aromatick  Scent,  as  is 
the  Cafe  with  mod  Sorts  of  aromatick  Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  planting 
Slips  or  Cutings  of  any  of  the  Kinds  in  the  Spring,  ob- 
ferving  to  refrefh  them  with  Water  until  they  have 
taken  Root,  after  which  they  may  be  managed  as  hath 
been  direriled  for  the  feedling  Plants  •,  but,  as  thofe 
Plants  raifed  from  Seeds,  are  much  better  than  thefe, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  propagate  them  this  Way, 
efpecially  iince  their  Seeds  ripen  fo  well  in  this  Coun¬ 
try. 

The  Heads  of  the  fird  Sorts  may  be  gathered  for 
Ufe  when  the  Flowers  are  in  full  Perfection,  and  fpread 
to  dry  in  a  diady  Place,  after  which  they  may  be  put 
up  for  Ufe. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Andalufia  in  Spain, 
and  alfo  about  Murcia  ;  this  has  a  ligneous  Stalk, 
which  rifes  two  or  three  Feet  high,  furnifhed  with 
Branches  on  every  Side  the  whole  Length,  which  are 
four-cornered,  and  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  op- 
podte  by  Pairs,  which  are  about  an  Inch  long,  and  an 
Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad,  indented  regularly  on  both 
Sides,  almod  to  the  Mid-rib,  in  Form  of  winged 
Leaves ;  they  are  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  have  a  pleafant 
aromatick  Odour  and  biting  warm  Tade.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  fcaly  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches, 
Handing  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Spikes  are 
four-cornered,  hairy,  and  about  an  Inch  long,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  few  purplidi  Leaves  in  the  like  Manner  as 
the  other  Sorts,  which  inclined  me  to  keep  it  joined  to 
them.  It  flowers  great  Part  of  Summer,  but  the  Seeds 
very  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

As  this  Plant  feldom  produces  Seeds  in  England ,  it 
is  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cutings,  which,  if  planted 
in  April,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  thofe  of  the 
two  other  Sorts,  will  take  Root  very  freely,  but  thefe 
Plants,  when  rooted,  mud  be  planted  in  Pots,  that 
they  may  be  fheltered  from  fevere  Frod  in  Winter, 
becaufe  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air 
through  the  Winter  in  England,  efpecially  while  they 
are  young  ;  but,  when  they  have  obtained  Strength, 
fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  upon  a  dry  rubbifhy  Soil, 
where  they  will  be  dinted  from  growing  too  vigoroufly, 
fo  will  endure  the  Cold  much  better  than  if  they  were 
growing  in  better  Ground. 

STONECROP.  See  Sedum. 

STONECROP  TREE.  See  Chenopodium. 

STOVES  are  Contrivances  for  the  preferving  fuch 
tender  exotick  Plants,  which  will  not  live  in  thefe 
northern  Countries  without  artificial  Warmth  in  Win¬ 
ter.  Thefe  are  built  in  different  Methods,  according  to 
the  Ingenuity  of  the  Artifl,  or  the  different  Purpofes 
for  which  they  are  intended,  but  in  England  they  are  at 
prefent  reducible  to  two  or  three. 

The  fird  is  called  a  dry  Stove,  being  fo  contrived, 
that  the  Flues,  through  which  the  Smoke  pafles,  are 
either  carried  under  the  Pavement  of  the  Jfloor,  or  elfe 
are  eredted  in  the  back  Part  of  the  Houfe,  over  each 
other,  and  are  returned  fix  or  eight  Times  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Stove,  according  to  the  Height.  In 
thefe  Stoves  the  Plants  are  placed  on  Shelves  of  Boards 
laid  on  a  Scaffold,  riling  above  each  other  like  the 
Seats  in  a  Theatre,  for  the  greater  Advantage  of  their 
Handing  in  Sight,  and  enjoying  an  equal  Share  of 
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Light  and  Air.  In  thefe  Stoves  are  commonly  placed 
the  tender  Sorts  of  Aloes!  C  e  reufe  s’,  OF  up  h  o  rb  iu  m  s 
Tithymals,  and  other  fucculent  Plants,  which  are  im¬ 
patient  of  Moidure  in  Winter,  and  therefore  require 
for  the  mod  part  to  be  kept  in  a  feparate  Stove,  and 
not  placed  among  Trees,  or  herbaceous  Plants,  which 
perfpire  freely,  and  thereby  often  caufe  a  damp  Air  in 
the  Houfe,  which  is  imbibed  by  the  fucculent  Plants  to 
their  no  fmall  Prejudice.  Thefe  Stoves  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  Thermometer,  fo  as  not  to  over-heat  them, 
nor  to  let  the  Plants  differ  by  Cold,  in  order  to  which 
all  fuch  Plants,  as  require  nearly  the  fame  Degree  of 
Heat,  fhould  be  placed  by  themfelves  in  a  feparate 
Houfe,  lor  if  in  the  fame  Stove  there  are  Plants  placed 
of  many  different  Countries,  which  require  as  many 
different  Heats,  by  making  the  Houfe  warm  enough 
for  fome  Plants,  others,  by  having  too  much  Heat, 
are  drawn  and  fpoiled. 

The  other  Sort  of  Stoves  are  commonly  called 
Bark  Stoves  to  didinguifh  them  from  the  dry  Stoves 
already  mentioned.  Thefe  have  a  large  Pit,  nearly  the 
Length  of  the  Houfe,  three  Feet  deep,  and  fix  or  leven 
Feet  wide,  according  to  the  Breadth  of  the  Houfe, 
which  Pit  is  filled  with  frefh  Tanners  Bark  to  make  a 
hot  Bed,  and  in  this  Bed  the  Pots  of  the  mod  tender 
exotick  Trees,  and  herbaceous  Plants,  are  plunged. 
The  Heat  of  this  Bed  being  moderate,  the  Roots'  of 
the  Plants  are  always  kept  in  Adlion,  and  the  Moidure, 
detained  by  the  Bark,  keeps  the  Fibres  of  their  Roots 
in  a  dudlile  State,  which  in  the  dry  Stove,  where  they 
are  placed  on  Shelves,  are  fubjerit  to  dry  too  fad,  to 
the  great  Injury  of  the  Plants.  In  thefe  Stoves,  if 
they  are  rightly  contrived,  may  be  preferved  the  mod 
tender  exotick  Trees  and  Plants,  which,  before  the 
Ufe  of  the  Bark  was  introduced,  were  thought  impoffi- 
ble  to  be  kept  in  England ,  but,  as  there  is  fome  Skill 
required  in  the  Structure  of  both  thefe  Stoves,  I  fhall 
not  only  defcribe  them  as  intelligibly  as  poflible,  but  alio 
annex  Plans  of  both  Stoves  hereto,  by  which  it  is 
hoped  every  curious  Perfon  will  be  capable  of  direct¬ 
ing  his  Workmen  in  their  Structure. 

The  [Dimenfion  of  thefe  Stoves  fhould  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  Number  of  Plants  intended  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  or  the  particular  Fancy  of  the  Owner,  but 
their  Length  fhould  not  exceed  forty  Feet,  unlefs  thefe 
are  two  Fire  Places, -and  in  that  Cafe  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  a  Partition  of  Glafs  in  the  Middle,  and  to 
have- two  Tan  Pits,  that  there  may  be  two  different 
Degrees  of  Heat  for  Plants  from  different  Countries 
(for  the  Reafons  before  given  in  the  Account  of  thy 
Stoves),  and  were  I  to  ereft  a  Range  of  Stoves,  they 
fhould  be  all  built  in  one,  and  only  divided  with  Glafs 
Partitions,  at  leaf:  the  half  Way  toward  the  Front', 
which  will  be  of  great  Advantage  to  the  Plants,  becaufe 
they  .may  have  the  Air  in  each  Divifion  fliifted  by  Hiding 
the  Giaffes  of  the  Partitions,  or  by  opening  the  Glafs 
Door,  which  fhould  be  made  between  each  Divifion  for 
the  more  eafy  Pafiage  from  one  to  the  other. 

Thefe  Stoves  fhould  be  raifed  above  the  Level  of 
the  Ground,  in  Proportion  to  the  Drynefs  of  the  Place, 
for  if  they  are  built  on  a  moift  Situation,  the  whole 
fhould  be  placed  upon  the  Top  of  the  Ground,  fo  that 
the  Brick  Work  in  Front  muft  be  raifed  three  Feet 
above  the  Surface,  which  is  the  Depth  of  the  Bark  Bed, 
whereby  none  of  the  Bark  will  be  in  Danger  of  lying 
in  Water,  but,  if  the  Soil  be  dry,  the  Brick  Work  in 
Front  need  not  be  more  than  one  Foot  above  Ground^ 
and  the  Pit  may  be  funk  two  Feet  below  the  Surface.- 
Upon  the  Top  of  this  Brick  Work  in  Front  muft  be 
laid  the  Plate  of  Timber,  into  which  the  Wood  Work 
of  the  Frame  is  to  be  mortifed  ;  this  fhould  be  of  found 
Oak  without  Sap,  the  Dimenfion  ten  Inches  wide,  arid- 
fix  deep,  and  the  upright  Timbers  in  f’ront  muft  be. 
placed  four  Feet  afunder,  or  fomewhat  more,  which  is 
the  Proportion  of  the  Width  of  the  Glafs  Doors  or 
Safhes ;  thefe  fhould  be  about  fix  Feet  and  a  Half,  or 
feven  Feet  long,  and  placed  upright ;  their  Dimenfion 
fhould  be  nine  Inches  by  fix,  of  yellow  Fir  ;  but  from 
theTop.of  thefe  fhould  be  Hoping  Glafles,  which  fhould 
reach  within  three  Feet  of  the  Back  of  the  Strive,' 
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here  there  fliould  be  a  ftrong  Crown  Piefce  of  Timber 
aced,  in  which  there  Ihould  be  a  Groove  made  for  the 
lades  to  Aide  into;  the  Dimenfion  of  the  doping 
'imbers  fhould  be  ten  Inches  by  nine,  of  yellow  Fir, 
id  the  Crown  Plate  one  Foot  by  nine  or  ten  Inches 
:  the  fame  Timber.  The  Wall  in  the  back  Part  of 
ie  Stove  ihould  be  at  lead  thirteen  Inches  thick,  but 
ghteen  or  twenty-two  Inches,  which  is  two  Bricks 
id  a  Half,  will  be  better,  for  the  greater  Thicknefs 
lere  is  in  the  Back  Wall,  the  more  Heat  will  be 
irown  to  the  Front,  whereby  the  Air  of  the  Stove  will 
:  better  warmed,  and  the  Building  will  be  fo  much 
ronger,  for  to  this  Back  Wall  the  Flues,  through 
hich  the  Smoke  is  to  pafs,  muft  be  joined.  This 
ack  Wall  fliould  be  carried  up  about  fixteen  Feet 
igh  or  more  for  tall  Stoves,  that  they  may  be  of  a 
roper  Height  to  fupport  the  Timbers  of  the  Back 
.oof,  which  covers  the  Shed  behind  the  Stove.  This 
.oof  is  faftened  into  the  Crown  Piece  before-mention- 
1,  which  in  tall  Stoves  fliould  be  about  thirty  Feet 
bove  the  Surface  of  the  Tan  Bed,  which  will  give  a 
ifficient  Declivity  to  the  doping  Glafies  to  carry  off  the 
Vet,  and  be  of  a  reafonable  Height  for  containing  many 
ill  Plants.  The  Back  Roof  may  be  dated,  covered 
nth  Lead,  or  tiled,  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the 
)wner,  but  the  Manner  of  the  outfide  Building  is 
etter  exprefled  by  the  annexed  Plan,  than  is  poflible 
)  be  defcribed  in  Words. 

In  the  Front  of  the  Houfe,  before  the  Tan  Bed, 
lere  fliould  be  a  Walk,  about  two  Feet  wide,  for  the 
lonveniency  of  walking  ;  next  to  which  the  Bark  Pit 
luft  be  placed,  which  fliould  be  in  Width  proportion- 
ble  to  the  Breadth  of  the  Houfe.  If  the  Houfe  is 
lurteen  Feet  wide,  which  is  a  due  Proportion,  the 
'it  may  be  eight  Feet  wide,  and  behind  the  Pit  fliould 
e  a  Walk  two  Feet  wide,  to  pafs  in  order  to  water  the 
'lants,  &c.  then  there  will  be  two  Feet  left  next  the 
ack  Wall  to  ereCt  the  Flues,  which  mud:  be  all  raifed 
bove  the  Level  of  the  Bark  Bed.  Thefe  Flues  ought 
i  be  one  Foot  wide  in  the  Clear,  that  they  may  not  be 
do  foon  Hoped  with  the  Soot,  as  alfo  for  the  more 
onveniently  cleaning  them  ;  the  lower  Flue,  into 
/hich  the  Smoke  firft  enters  from  the  Fire,  fliould  be 
wo  Feet  deep  in  the  Clear;  this  fliould  be  covered 
/ith  broad  Tiles,  which  fliould  be  a  Foot  and  a  Plalf 
juare,  that  they  may  be  wide  enough  to  extend  over 
he  Wall  in  Front  of  the  Flues,  and  to  take  diffident 
lold  of  the  Back  Wall;  over  this  the  fecond  Flue 
null  be  returned  back  again,  which  may  be  eighteen 
nches  deep,  and  covered  on  the  Top  as  before,  and 
o  in  like  Manner  the  Flues  may  be  returned  over  each 
>ther  fix  or  eight  Times,  that  the  Heat  may  be  fpent 
>efore  the  Smoke  pafles  off.  The  Thicknefs  of  the 
Vail  in  Front  of  thefe  Flues  need  not  be  more  than 
bur  Inches,  but  it  muft:  be  well -jointed  with  Mortar, 
md  pargitered  within  Side  to  prevent  the  Smoke  from 
jeting  into  the  Houfe,  and  the  Outfide  fliould  be 
aced  with  Mortar,  and  covered  with  a  coarfe  Cloth, 
o  keep  the  Mortar  from  cracking,  as  is  praCtifed  in 
eting  up  Coppers.  If  this  be  carefully  done,  there 
vill  be  no  Danger  of  the  Smoke  entering  the  Houfe, 
vhich  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  againft,  for 
here  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  Plants  than  Smoke, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  drop  their  Leaves,  and,  if 
t  continue  long  in  the  Houfe,  will  entirely  deftroy 
hem. 

The  Fire  Place  mud:  be  made  at  one  End,  where 
there  is  but  one ;  but,  if  the  Stove  is  fo  long  as  to  require 
two,  they  fliould  be  placed  at  each  End  of  the  Shed, 
which  muft  be  made  the  Length  of  the  Stove,  that  the 
Fires  and  the  Back  of  the  Flues  may  not  fuffer  from 
the  outer  Air,  for  it  will  be  impoflible  to  make  the 
Fires  burn  equally,  where  the  Wind  has  full  Ingrefs  to 
it,  and  it  will  be  troublefome  to  attend  the  Fire  in  wet 
Weather,  where  it  is  expofed  to  the  Rain. 

The  Contrivance  of  the  Furnace  muft  be  according 
to  the  Fuel  which  is  defigned  to  burn,  but  as  Turf  is 
the  cheapefi  Firing  for  Stoves,  where  it  can  be  had, 
many  prefer  it,  becaufe  it  lafts  longer  than  any  other 
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Soft  of  Fuel,  and  fo  requites  lefs  Attendance,  I  fhatf 
defcribe  a  proper  Sort  of  Furnace  for  that  Purpofe. 

The  Whole  of  this  Furnace  Ihould  be  ended  within 
the  Houfe,  which  will  be  a  great  Addition  to  the  Heat* 
and  the  Front  Wall  on  the  Outfide  of  the'  Fire  Place, 
next  the  Shed,  fliould  be  three  Bricks  thick,  the  better' 
to  prevent  the  Heat  from  coming  out  that  Way.  The 
Door  of  the  Furnace,  at  which  the  the  Fuel  is  put  in, 
muft  be  as  fmall  as  conveniently  may  be  to  admit  of 
the  Fuel;  and  this  Door  fhould  be  placed  near  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Furnace,  and  made  to  fluit  as  clofe 
as  poflible,  fo  that  there  may  be  but  little  of  the  Heat 
pafs  off  through  it.  This  Furnace  fliould  be  about 
twenty  Inches  deep,  and  fixteen  Inches  fquare  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  but  may  be  floped  off  on  every  Side,  fo  as  to  be 
two  Feet  fquare  at  the  Top,  and  under  this  Furnace 
fliould  be  a  Place  for  the  Allies  to  fall  into,  which 
fhould  be  about  a  Foot  deep,  and  as  wide  as  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Furnace  ;  this  fliould  alfo  have  an  Iron 
Door  to  fhut  as  clofe  as  poflible,  but  juft  over  the  Afh 
Hole,  above  the  Bars  which  fupport  the  Fuel,  fliould 
be  a  fquare  Hole  about  four  or  fix  Inches  wide  to  let  in 
Air  to  make  the  Fire  burn ;  this  muft  alfo  have  an  Iron 
Frame,  and  a  Door  to  fhut  clofe  when  the  Fire  is  per¬ 
fectly  lighted,  which  will  make  the  Fuel  laft  longer* 
and  the  Heat  will  be  more  moderate. 

The  Top  of  this  Furnace  fhould  be  nearly  equal  to 
the  Top  of  the  Bark  Bed,  that  the  lowed:  Flue  may  be 
above  the  Fire,  fo  that  there  may  be  a  greater  Draught 
f®r  the  Smoke,  and  the  Furnace  fhould  be  arched  over 
with  Bricks.  The  bed  Materials  for  this  Purpofe  are 
what  the  Bricklayers  call  IVindfor  Bricks,  which  fhould 
be  laid  in  Loam  of  the  lame  Kind  as  that  the  Bricks  are 
made  with,  and  this,  when  burnt  by  Fire,  will  cement 
the  Whole  together,  and  become  like  one  Brick,  but  you 
fhould  be  very  careful,  where-ever  the  Fire  is  placed,  that 
it  be  not  too  near  the  Bark  Bed,  for  the  Heat  of  the 
Fire  will,  by  its  long  Continuance,  dry  the  Bark,  fo 
that  it  will  lofe  its  Virtue,  and  be  in  Danger  of  taking 
Fire ;  to  prevent  which,  it  will  be  the  beft  Method  to 
continue  a  Hollow,  between  the  Brick  Work  of  the 
Fire  and  that  of  the  Pit,  about  eight  Inches  wide,  which 
will  effectually  prevent  any  Damage  arifing  from  the 
Heat  of  the  Fire,  nor  fliould  there  be  any  Wood  Work 
placed  near  the  Flues,  or  the  Fire  Place,  becaufe  the 
continual  Heat  of  the  Stove  may  in  Time  dry  it  fo 
much,  as  to  caufe  it  to  take  Fire,  which  ought  to  be 
very  carefully  guarded  againft. 

The  Entrance  into  this  Stove  fliould  be  either  from 
a  Green-houle,  the  dry  Stove,  or  elfe  through  the 
Shed  where  the  Fire  is  made,  becaufe  in  cold  Weather 
the  Front  Glafies  muft  not  be  opened.  The  Infide  of 
the  Houfe  ihould  be  clean  white-wafhed,  becaufe  the 
whiter  the  Back  Part  of  the  Houfe  is,  the  better  it 
will  refleCl  the  Light,  which  is  of  great  Confequence 
to  Plants,  efpecially  in  Winter,  when  the  Stove  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  be  fhut  up  clofe. 

Over  the  Top  Aiding  Glafies  there  fliould  be  either* 
wooden  Shutters,  or  Tarpawlins  fixed  in  Frames,  to 
cover  them  in  bad  Weather,  to  prevent  the  Wet  from 
geting  through  the  Glafies,  and  to  fecure  them  from 
being  broken  by  Storms  and  Hail,  and  thefe  outer  Co¬ 
verings  will  be  very  ferviceable  to  keep  out  the  Froft, 
and  if  in  very  fevere  Cold  there  is  a  Tarpawlin  hung 
before  the  upright  Glafies  in  the  Front,  it  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  the  Stove,  and  much  lefs  Fire  will 
preferve  a  Heat  in  the  Houfe. 

In  the  warmed  of  thefe  Houfes  or  Divifions  fliould 
be  placed  the  moft  tender  exotick  Trees  and  Plants  $ 
a  Lift  of  which  followeth  : 

Acajou,  or  Cafhew,  Button  Wood  of  Barbadoes^ 

Ahouai,  Cabbage  Tree, 

Allegator  Pear,  Cocoa  Tree, 

Allfpice,  or  Pimento*  Calibafh  Tree, 

Arrow  Root,  Caffada, 

Bananas,  Cedar  Tree  of  Barbadoes * 

B-aftard  Cedar  of  Barbadoes ,  Cherry  Tree  of  Barbadoe$t 
BaftardLocuftofZterZ’tfd0«,  Cocoa  Nut  Tree, 

Bully  Tree,  Cortex  Winteranus, 
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Cuftard-  Apple, 

Date  Tree, 

Dumb  Cane, 

Fiddle  Wood, 
FigTree,theArchedFz<&«, 
Flower  Fence  of  Barbadoes, 
Fuftick  Tree. 

Ginger, 

Guaiacum, 

Logwood, 

Macaw  Tree, 

Mamee  Tree, 

Mancinel  Tree, 
Mimofa,or  SenfitivePlants, 


Nickar  Tree,  or  Ronduc, 
Palm  Trees  of  feveral  Sorts, 
Papaw  Tree, 

Plantane  Tree, 

Plum  Tree  of  Jamaica , 
Hog  Plum, 

Sapotilla  Tree, 

Santa  Maria, 

Sour  Sop, 

Sugar  Apple, 

Sweet  Sop, 

Tamarind  Tree, 

Tulip  Flower,  or  White- 
wood. 


Thefe  with  molt  other  Sorts  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  Plants,  which  are  Natives  of  very  warm 
Countries,  fhould  be  plunged  in  the  Bark  Bed  for  the 
Reafons  already  affigned,  and  over  the  Flues  may  be  a 
Conveniency  made  to  let  the  Melon  Thiille,  the  ten¬ 
der  Sorts  of  Cereufes,  and  Euphorbiums,  with  other 
very  tender  fucculent  Plants,  which  require  to  be  kept 
dry  in  Winter. 

As  in  this  Stove  are  placed  the  Plants  of  the  hoteft 
Parts  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft- Indies,  the  Heat  fhould  be 
kept  up  equal  to  that  marked  Anana  upon  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Thermometers,  and  fhould  never  be  buffered  to  be 
above  eight  or  ten  Degrees  cooler  at  moll,  nor  fhould 
the  Spirit  be  raifed  above  ten  Degrees  higher  in  the 
Thermometer  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  both  which 
Extremes  will  be  equally  injurious  to  the  Plants. 

But  in  order  to  judge  more  exa&ly  of  the  Temper 
of  the  Air  in  the  Stove,  the  Thermometer  fhould  be 
hung  at  a  good  Diftance  from  the  Fire,  nor  fhould  the 
Tube  be  expofed  to  the  Sun,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
much  in  Shade  as  poffible,  becaufe,  whenever  the  Sun 
fhines  upon  the  Ball  of  the  Thermometer  but  one  Tingle 
Hour,  it  will-raife  the  Liquor  in  the  Tube  confiderably, 
when  perhaps  the  Air  of  the  Ploufe  is  not  near  fo 
warm,  which  many  Times  deceives  thofe  who  are 
not  aware  of  this. 

In  the  Management  of  the  Plants  placed  in  the 
Bark  Bed,  there  mull  be  a  particular  Regard  had  to 
the  Temper  of  the  Bark,  and  the  Air  of  the  Houfe, 
that  neither  be  too  violent  •,  as  alfo  to  water  them  fre¬ 
quently,  but  fparingly,  in  cold  Weather,  becaufe  when 
they  are  in  continual  Warmth,  which  will  caufe  them 
to  perfpire  freely,  if  they  have  not  a  proper  Supply  to 
anfwer  their  Difcharge,  their  Leaves  will  decay,  and 
Toon  fall  of.  As  to  the  farther  Directions  concerning 
the  Culture  of  the  particular  Plants,  the  Reader  is  de¬ 
filed  to  turn  to  their  feveral  Articles,  where  they  are 
diftinftly  treated  of. 

The  other  Sort  of  Stove,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  dry  Stove,  as  was  before  faid,  may  be  either  built, 
with  upright  and  Roping  Glaffes  at  the  Top,  in  the  fame 
Manner,  and  after  the  fame  Model  of  the  Bark  Stove, 
which  is  the  mofl  convenient-,  or  elfe  the  Front  Glaffes, 
which  fhould  run  from  the  Floor  of  the  Cieling,  may 
be  laid  Hoping,  to  an  Angle  of  45  Degrees,  the  better 
to  admit  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  in  Spring  and  Autumn. 
The  latter  Method  has  been  chiefly  followed  by  mofl: 
Perfons  who  have  built  thefe  Sorts  of  Stoves,  but  were 
1  have  the  Contrivance  of  a  Stove  of  this  Kind,  I  would 
have  it  built  after  the  Model  of  the  Bark  Stove,  with 
upright  Glaffes  in  Front,  and  Hoping  Glaffes  over 
them,  becaufe  this  will  more  eafily  admit  the  Sun  at 
all  the  different  Seafons,  for  in  Summer,  when  the  Sun 
is  high,  the  Top  Glaffes  will  admit  the  Rays  to  fhine 
almoft  all  over  the  Houfe,  and  in  Winter,  when  the 
Sun  is  low,  the  Front  Glaffes  will  admit  its  Rays  ; 
whereas,  .when  the  Glaffes  are  laid  to  any  Declivity  in 
one  Direction,  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  will  not  fall  direCtly 
thereon  above  a  Fortnight  in  Autumn,  and  about  the 
fame  Time  in  Spring,  and  during  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Year  they  will  fall  obliquely  thereon,  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  Sun  is  high,  the  Rays  will  not  reach 
hbove  five  or  fix  Feet  from  the  Glaffes,  for  the  Proof  of 
this  fee  the  Article  Sun.  Befides,  the  Plants,  placed 
toward  the  Back  Part  of  the  Houfe,  will  not  thrive  in 


the  Summer  Seafon  for  Want  of  Air,  'whereas  when 
there  are  Hoping  Glaffes  at  the  Top,  which  rutvwithin 
four  Feet  of  the  Back  of  the  Houfe  •,  thefe,  by  being 
drawn  down  in  hot  Weather,  will  let  in  perpendicular 
Air  to  all  the  Plants,  and  of  how  much  Service  this 
is  to  all  Sorts  of  Plants,  every  one  who  has  had  Op¬ 
portunity  of  obferving  the  Growth  of  Plants  in  a  Stove, 
will  eafily  judge,  for  when  Plants  are  placed  under  Cover 
of  a  Cieling,  they  always  turn  themfelves  toward  the 
the  Air  and  Light,  and  thereby  grow  crooked ;  and 
if  in  order  to  preferve  them  ftrait,  they  are  turned 
every  Week,  they  will  neverthelefs  grow  weak,  and 
look  pale  and  fickly,  for  which  Realons,  I  am  fure, 
whoever  has  made  Trial  of  both  Sorts  of  Stoves,  will 
readily  join  with  me  to  recommend  the  Model  of  the 
Bark  Stove  for  every  Purpole. 

As  to  the  farther  Contrivance  of  this  Stove,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  obferve  the  Temper  of  the  Place,  whe-. 
ther  the  Situation  be  dry  or  wet ;  if  it  be  dry,  then  the 
Floor  need  not  be  ’raifed  above  two  Feet  above  the 
Level  of  the  Ground,  but  if  it  be  wet,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  raife  it  three  Feet,  efpecially  if  thefe  Flues  are  to 
be  carried  under  the  Floor,  for  when  they  are  ereCted 
clofe  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  thefe  will  raife 
-a  Damp,  which  will  prevent  the  Flues  drawing  fo  well 
as  when  they  are  more  elevated.  The  Furnace  of  this 
Stove  muff  be  placed  at  one  End  of  the  Ploufe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Directions  before  given.  This  muft 
be  made  according  to  the  Fuel  intended  to  burn,  which, 
if  for  Coals  or  Wood,  may  be  made  according  to  the 
common  Method  for  Coppers,  but  only  much  larger, 
becaufe,  as  the  Fire  is  to  be  continued  in  the  Night 
chiefly,  if  there  is  not  Room  to  contain  a  proper  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Fuel,  it  will  occafion  a  great  deal  of  Trouble 
in  tending  upon  the  Fire  in  the  Night,  which  fhould 
be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible,  becaufe  whenever  the 
Trouble  is  made  very  great  or  difficult,  and  the  Per- 
fon,  vvho  is  intrufted  with  the  Care  of  it,  has  not  a 
very  great  AffeClion  for  the  Thing,  and  is  withal  not 
very  careful,  there  will  be  great  Hazard  of  the  Fire 
being  negleCled,  which  in  a  little  Time  may  be  of  dan¬ 
gerous  Confequence  to  the  Plants  ;  but,  if  the  Fuel 
intended  be  Turf,  then  the  Contrivance  of  the  Furnace 
may  be  the  fame  as  for  the  Bark  Stove  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Flues  of  this  Stove,  if  they  are  carried 
under  the  Pavement,  may  be  turned  after  the  following 
Manner, 


which  will  caufe  them  to  draw  better  than  if  Hrait,  and 
by  this  Method  of  difpofing  them,  they  may  be  fo 
much  turned  as  to  reach  from  the  Back  to  the  Front  of 
the  Houfe. 

The  Depth  of  them  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  eighteen 
Inches,  and  the  Width  nearly  equal,  which  will  prevent 
their  being  choked  up  with  Soot,  as  is  often  the  Cafe 
when  the  Flues  are  made  too  fmall.  The  Spaces  between 
the  Flues  fhould  be  filled  up  either  with  dry  Brick 
Rubbifh,  Lime,  or  Sand,  from  which  there  will  little 
Moifture  arife,  and  the  Flues  fhould  be  clofely  plaftered 
with  Loam  both  within  and  without,  and  the  upper 
Part  of  them  covered  with  a  coarfe  Cloth  under  the 
Floor  to  prevent  the  Smoke  from  geting  into  the  Houfe. 

When  the  Flue  is  carried  from  the  Furnace  to  th« 
End  of  the  Houfe,  it  may  be  returned  in  the  Back 
above  the  Floor  twice  in  ftrait  Lines,  which  may  be 
contrived  to  appear  like  a  Step  or  two,  by  which  Means 
the  Smoke  will  be  continued  in  the  Houfe  untill  all  its 
Heat  is  fpent,  which  will  confequently  warm  the  Air  of 
the  Houfe  the  better,  and  the  Chimneys,  through  which 
the  Smoke  is  to  pafs  off,  may  be  either  at  both  Ends, 
or  in  the  Middle,  carried  up  in  the  Thicknsfs  of  the 
Brick  Work  of  the  Flues,  fo  as  not  to  appear  in  Sight 
in  the  Houfe.  The  Flues  fliould  be  firft  covered  with 
broad  Tiles,  and  then  a  Bed  of  Sand  laid  over  them 
about  two  Inches  thick,  upon  which  the  plain  Tiles 
fhould  be  laid  to  correfpond  with  the  reft  of  the  Floor. 
This  Thick nefs  of  Cover  will  be  full  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent 
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ent  the  too  fudden  Pfffe  of  the  Heat 
Hues. 

But  if  the  Furnace  is  placed  under  the  Floor,  the 
rhicknefs  of  Sand  between  the  Brick  Arch  which  covers 
and  the  floor,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  four  or  fix 
nches  •,  fo  that  the  Bottom  of  the  Furnace  fhould  be 
unk  the  lower  ;  and  if  from  the  Fire  Place  to  the  End 
ff  the  Houfe,  the  Flues  are  laid  a  little  rifing,  it  will 
'aufe  them  to  draw  the  better  •,  but  this  Rife  mull  be 
allowed  in  the  placing  them  lower  under  the  Floor  next 
die  Fire,  becaufe  the  Floor  muft  be  laid  perfectly 
evel,  otherwife  it  will  appear  unfightly. 

In  this  Stove  there  fhould  be  a  Stand  or 
Scaffold  ere  bled  for  placing  Shelves  above 
each  other,  in  the  Manner  annexed,  that  the 
Plants  may  be  difpofed  above  each  other  •, 
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fo  as  to  make  a  handfome  Appearance  in  the  Houfe  •, 
but  thefe  Shelves  fhould  be  made  moveable,  fo  as  to  be 
raifed  or  funk,  according  to  the  various  Heights  of  the 
Plants  •,  otherwife  it  will  be  very  troublefome  to  raife 
or  fink  every  particular  Plant,  according  to  their 
Heights,  or  every  Year  as  they  advance  in  their 
Growth. 

In  placing  the  Feet  of  this  Stand,  you  muft  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  fet  them  too  near  the  Fire,  nor  directly  upon 
the  Top  of  the  Flue,  efpecially  that  End  next  the  Fire, 
leaf!  by  the  conftant  Heat  of  the  Tiles  the  Wood  fhould 
take  Fire,  which  cannot  be  too  much  guarded  againft; 
fince  fuch  an  Accident  would  go  near  to  deftroy  all  the 
Plants,  if  the  Houfe  efcaped  being  burnt.  This 
Stand  or  Scaffold  fhould  be  placed  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Houfe,  leaving  a  Paffage  about  two  Feet  and  a 
Half  in  the  Front,  and  another  of  the  fame  Width  in 
the  Back,  for  the  more  conveniently  palling  round  the 
Plants  to  water  them  ;  and  that  the  Air  may  freely  cir¬ 
culate  about  them.  In  difpofing  the  Plants,  the  talleft 
fhould  be  placed  backward,  and  the  fmalleft  in  Front-, 
fo  that  there  will  not  be  Occafion  for  more  than  five 
or  fix  Shelves  in  Height  at  moft ;  but  the  Scaffold 
fhould  be  fo  contrived,  that  there  may  be  two  or  three 
Shelves  in  Breadth  laid  upon  every  Rile  whenever  there 
maybe  Occafion  for  it,  which  will  lave  a  deal  of  Trou¬ 
ble  in  difpofing  of  the  Plants. 

In  the  EreCtion  of  thefe  Stoves,  it  will  be  of  great 
Service  to  join  them  ail  together  with  only  Glafs  Parti¬ 
tions  between  them,  as  was  before  observed  -,  and 
where  feveral  of  thefe  Stoves  and  Green-houfes  are  re¬ 
quired  in  one  Garden,  then  it  will  be  very  proper  to 
have  the  Green-houfe  in  the  Middle,  and  the  Stoves  at 
each  End,  either  in  the  Manner  direbted  in  the  Plan 
of  the  Green-houfe  exhibited  in  that  Article,  or  carried 
on  in  one  ftrait  Front. 

By  this  Contrivance  in  the  Strublure  of  thefe  Houfes, 
a  Perfon  may  pafs  from  one  to  the  other  of  them, 
without  going  into  the  open  Air  which,  befides  the 
Pleafure  to  the  Owner,  is  alfo  of  great  Ufe,  becaufe 
there  will  be  no  Otcalion  of  making  a  Back-way  into 
each  of  them,  which  otherwife  muft  be,  fince  the 
Front  Glaffes  of  the  Stove  fhould  not  be  opened  in  cold 
Weather,  if  it  can  poffibly  be  avoided  on  any  Account, 
otherwife  the  cold  Air  ruffling  in,  will  greatly  prejudice 
the  very  tender  Plants. 

But  befides  the  Stoves  here  defcribed,  and  the  Green- 
houfe,  it  will  be  very  neceffary  to  have  a  Glafs  Cafe  or 
two,  where-ever  there  are  great  Collections  of  Plants. 
Thefe  may  be  built  exabtly  in  the-  Manner  already  de¬ 
fcribed  for  the  Stoves,  with  upright  Glaffes  in  Front, 
and  floping  Glaffes  over  the  Top  of  them,  which 
fhould  run  within  four  Feet  of  the  Back  of  the  Houfe. 
The  Height,  Depth,  and  other  Dimenfions,  fhould  be 
conformable  to  that  of  the  Stoves,  which  will  make  a 
Regularity  in  the  Building.  Thefe  may  be  placed  at  the 
End  of  the  Range  on  each  Hand  beyond  the  Stoves  -, 
and  if  there  be  a  Flue  carried  along  round  each  of  thefe, 
with  an  Oven  to  make  a  Fire  in  very  cold  Weather,  it  will 
fave  a  great  deal  of  Labour,  and  prevent  the  Froft  from 
ever  entering  the  Houfe,  be  the  Winter  ever  fo  fevere-, 
but  the  upper  Glaffes  of  thefe  Houfes  fhould  have  either 
Shutters  of  Wood,  or  Tarpawlins  in  Frames  to  ^ cover 
them  in  frofty  Weather  ;  and  if  there  is  a  Contrivance 
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to  cover  the  upright  Glaffes  in  Froft,  either  with  Mats, 
Shuters,  or  Tarpawlins,  it  will  be  bf  great  Ufe  in  Winter, 
otherwife  the  Flue  muft  be  ufed  when  the  Froft  comes 
on;  which  fhould  not  be  done,  but  upon  extraordinary 
Occafions  ;  becaufe  the  Defign  of  thefe  Houfes  is,  to 
keep  fuch  Plants  as  require  only  to  be  preferved  from 
Froft,  and  need  no  additional  Warmth  but  at  the 
fame  Time,  require  more  Air  than  can  conveniently  be 
given  them  in  a  Green  houfe.  In  one  of  thefe  Houfes 
may  be  placed  all  the  Sorts  of  Ficoides,  African  Se- 
dums,  Cotyledons,  and  other  fucculent  Plants  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  other  may  be  placed  the 
feveral  Kinds  of  ArCtotis,  Ofteofpermum,  Royena,  Lo¬ 
tus,  and  other  woody  or  herbaceous  Plants  from  the 
fame  Country,  or  any  other  in  the  fame  Latitude. 

Thus  by  contriving  the  Green-houfe  in  the  Middle, 
and  one  Stove  and  a  Glafs  Cafe  at  each  End,  there  will 
be  a  Conveniency  to  keep  Plants  from  all  the  different 
Parts  of  the  World,  which  can  be  no  otherwife  main¬ 
tained  but  by  placing  them  in  different  Degrees  of 
Heat,  according  to  the  Places  of  their  native  Growth. 

The  Stoves  before  defcribed  are  fuch  as  are  ufualiy 
built  to  maintain  exotick  Plants,  which  will  not  live  in 
England ,  unlefs  they  enjoy  a  Temperature  of  Air,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  the  feveral  Countries  from  whence 
they  are  brought ;  therefore,  whoever  is  inclinable  to 
preferve  a  large  Collection  of  Plants  from  different 
Countries,  muft  contrive  to  have  two  or  three  of  thefe 
Stoves,  each  of  which  fhould  be  kept  in  a  different 
Temperature  of  Warmth  ;  and  the  Plants  fhould  be 
alfo  adapted  to  the  feveral  Degrees  of  Heat,  as  they 
jfhall  require,  to  preferve  them  ;  but  for  the  better  In¬ 
formation  of  thofe  Perfons,  who  are  not  converfant  in 
this  Bufinefs,  there  is  a  Lift  of  Plants  added,  by  way 
of  Appendix  to  this ;  in  which  the  Plants  are  ranged, 
according  to  the  different  Degrees  of  Heat  which  they 
require  to  be  preferved  in  this  Country  ;  to  which  the 
Reader  is  defired  to  turn,  for  his  further  Information  ; 
and  as  the  far  greateft  Number  of  Stoves,  which  have 
been  ereCted  in  England ,  are  defigned  for  the  Culture  of 
the  Ananas  only  ;  fo  I  fhall  add  a  Defcription  and  Plans 
of  two  Sorts  of  Stoves,  of  the  leaft  Expence  in  building 
for  this  Purpofe  ;  fo  that  whoever  is  inclinable  to  ereCt 
a  Stove  for  ripening  of  the  Ananas,  may,  by  attending 
to  the  Plans  and  Defcriptions,  direct  the  building  and 
contriving  fuch  Stoves  as  they  are  deffrous  to  have  ; 
or  according  to  the  Number  of  Fruit  propofed  to  be 
ripened  annually. 

The  firft  Sort  of  Stove  is  that  which  is  defigned  for 
the  Plants  which  produce  the  Fruit  the  fame  Year-,  for 
as  the  Plants  do  not  generally  fruit,  untill  the  fecond 
Year  from  their  being  taken  from  the  old  Plants, 
whether  they  are  Suckers  from  the  Side  of  the  Plants, 
or  Crowns  taken  from  the  Fruit,  if  they  fruit  the 
fucceeding  Year,  the  Fruit  will  be  fmall ;  therefore, 
when  they  are  properly  managed,  they  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  their  Fruit  untill  the  fecond  Year-,  by  which 
Time  they  will  have  obtained  Strength  to  produce  large 
Fruit,  in  which  their  greateft  Value  confifts -,  for  al¬ 
though  there  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Fruir,  which 
differ  in  Degrees  of  Goodnefs,  as  in  moft  other  Fruits  ; 
yet  they  may  all  of  them  be  improved  in  their  Size, 
without  diminifhing  of  their  Excellence  in  Taftej 
though  I  know  there  are  fome  Perfons  of  a  contrary 
Opinion,  and  who  believe,  that  the  fmall  Fruit  are  al¬ 
ways  better  flavoured  than  the  large  ;  but  from  long 
Experience  I  can  affert,  that  the  larger  and  better  nou- 
rilhed  this  Fruit  is,  the  higher  will  be  its  Flavour,  lup- 
pofing  the  Sorts  are  the  fame;  therefore  every  Perfon 
who  cultivates  this  Fruit,  fhould  endeavour  to  have 
it  improved  to  the  greateft  Perfection  in  order  to 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  fmall  Stove,  in  which 
the  young  Plants  may  be  placed  to  bring  them  forward 
for  fruiting;  and  the  following  Autumn  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  larger  Stove  for  ripening:  But  I 
(hall  return  to  the  Delcription  of  the  larger  Stove. 
The  Length  of  this  muft  be  proportionable  to  the 
Quantity  of  Fruit  defired  in  one  Seafon;  for  as  to  their 
Width,  that  fhould  not  be  much  varied  ;  the  Tan  Bed 
fhould  never  be  narrower  than  fix,  not  fhould  it  be 
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more  than  feven  Feet  wide,  for  when  it  is  more,  there 
will  be  Difficulty  in  reaching  thofe  Plants  which  are  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Bed,  to  water  or  clean  them,  and  if 
there  is  Room  enough  on  each  Side  of  the  Bed  for  a 
Walk,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  broad,  it  will  be  fufficient 
for  Perfons  to  Water  and  do  every  Thing  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  Plants ;  and  as  thefe  Places  are  not  de¬ 
figned  tor  walking  in,  fo  it  is  to  no  Purpofe  to  have 
broad  Walks,  which  will  take  up  too  much  Space; 
and  the  Fires  mull  be  larger,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Space  of  the  Houfe  ;  otherwife  the  Air  cannot  be  kept 
in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Warmth.  If  the  Stove  is 
made  thirty- fix  Feet  long  in  the  Clear,  then  the  Tan  Bed 
may  be  thirty  three  Feet  long  and  a  Walk  left  at  each 
End  a  Foot  and  a  Half  wide  ;  which  will  be  fufficient 
to  walk  round  the  Bed  to  water  and  attend  the  Plants ; 
and  fuch  a  Tan  Bed  will  contain  eighty  fruiting  Plants 
very  well  if  the  Bed  is  feven  Feet  wide  ;  and  this  Stove 
may  be  very  well  warmed  with  one  Fire;  but  if  the 
Stove  is  built  much  larger,  there  muft  be  two  Fire 
Places  contrived,  one  at  each  End,  otherwife  the  Air 
of  the  Houfe  cannot  be  kept  in  a  proper  Temperature  of 
Heat.  The  Quantity  of  Fuel  which  will  be  wanting 
for  a  Stove  of  thirty-fix  Feet  long  in  the  Clear,  is  about 
three  Chaldron  and  a  Half  of  Coals,  or  in  fuch  Pro¬ 
portion  for  any  other  Sort  of  Fuel;  when  Coals  can  be 
had  reafonable  it  is  the  bell  Kind  of  F uel ;  and  the  Pit  or 
Scotch  Coal  is  preferable  to  the  Newcajlle  Coal,  becaufe 
the  latter  is  very  fubjebt  to  melt  or  run  into  Clinkers,  when 
the  Oven  is. very  hot,  which  the  Pit  Coal  never  does, 
but  always  burns  away  with  a  white  Afh,  making  but 
little  Soot ;  fo  that  the  Flues  will  not  require  to  be  fo 
often  cleaned,  as  when  the  other  Coal  is  ufed.  The 
next  belt  Fuel  for  Stoves  is  Peat,  where  it  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  good,  but  the  Scent  of  this  Fuel  is  dilagreeable 
to  many  People.  T.  here  are  fome  Perfons  who  burn 
Wood  in  their  Stoves,  but  this  Fuel  requires  much 
greater  Attendance  than  any  other,  therefore  is  not  ve¬ 
ry  proper  for  this  Purpofe  ;  but  imthe  building  of  the 
Stoves,  the  Ovens  muft  be  contrived  for  the  Sort  of 
Fuel  which  is  to  be  ufed  in  them  ;  but  thefe  will  be 
afterward  defcribed,  and  the  Places  where  they  fhould 
be  fituated,  are  delineated  in  the  Plan. 

The  Stoves  defigned  for  ripening  the  Fruit  of  the 
Ananas  fhould  have  upright  Glaftes  in  their  Front, 
which  fhould  be  high  enough  to  admit  a  Perfon  to 
walk  upright  under  them  on  the  Walk  in  the  Front 
of  the  Houfe  ;  or  where  this  cannot  be  admited,  the 
Front  Walk  may  be  funk  one  Foot  lower  than  that  on 
the  Back  of  the  Tan  Bed,  lo  that  the  Surface  of  the 
Bed  will  be  a  Foot  above  the  Walk,  which  will  be  ra¬ 
ther  an  Advantage,  as  the  Plants  will  be  fo  much  near¬ 
er  the  Glafs ;  and  a  Perion  may  with  great  Eale  water 
and  attend  the  Plants,  when  they  are  thus  raifed  above 
the  Walk  ;  therefore,  when  a  Stove  is  fo  fituated,  as 
that  the  raffing  of  it  high  above  Ground,  might  be  at¬ 
tended  with  Inconvenience,  the  Walks  quite  round  the 
Fan  Bed  may  be  funk  a  Foot  or  eighteen  Inches  below 
the  Top  of  the  Bed  ;  which  will  admit  of  the  Stove 
being  built  fo  much  lower ;  for  if  there  is  Height  for  a 
Perfon  to  walk  under  the  Glaftes,  it  will  be  as  much  as 
is  required  ;  but  as  the  F  lues,  when  returned  four  Times 
againft  the  Back  Wall,  will  rife  near  feven  Feet,  fo  the 
Bottom  of  the  lower  Flue  fhould  be  on  the  fame  Level 
with  the  Walk,  to  admit  Room  enough  for  the  whole 
under  the  Roof.  Over  the  upright  Glaftes  there  muft 
be  a  Range  of  Hoping  Glaftes,  which  muft  run  to  join 
the  Roof ;  which  fhould  come  fo  far  from  the  Back 
Wall  as  to  cover  the  Flues,  and  the  Walk  behind  the 
Tan  Pit;  for  if  the  Hoping  Glaftes  are  of  Length  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  reach  nearly  over  the  Bed,  the  Plants%vill  re¬ 
quire  no  more  Light;  therefore  thefe  Glaftes  fhould 
not  be  longer  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  which  will 
render  them  more  manageable  ;  but  the  annexed  Plan 
will  render  this  more  intelligible  than  any  written  De- 
fcription  can  do. 

The  other  Sort  of  Stove,  which  is  defigned  for  raffing 
of  young  Plants,  untill  they  are  of  a  proper  Size  to 
produce  Fruit,  need  not  be  built  fo  high  as  the  form¬ 
er;  therefore  there  will  not  be  wanting  any  upright 
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Glaftes  in  the  Front ;  but  the  Frames  may  be  made  in 
one  Slope,  as  in  the  annexed  Plan  ;  indeed  of  late" 
Years,  many  Perfons  have  made  Tan  Beds,  with  two 
Flues  runing  through  the  Back  Wall,  to  warm  the  Air 
in  Winter ;  and  thele  Beds  have  been  covered  with 
Glaftes,  made  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  for  common 
hot  Beds,  but  larger;  thefe  were  contrived  to  fave  Ex¬ 
pence,  and  have  m  many  Places  anfvvered  the  Inten¬ 
tion,  but  to  thefe  there  are  feveral  Objections.-  r. 
That  of  having  no  Paftage  into  them ;  fo  that 
the  Glaftes  muft  be  taken  oft,  when  the  Plants  want 
Water,  2.  The  Damps  very  often  rife  in  th<* 

Winter  Seafon,  when  the  Glaftes  are  clofely  fluiq 
which  often  proves  very  injurious  to  the  Plants.  5! 
Fheie  is  Danger  ol  the  Fan  taking  Fire,  where  there 
is  not  great  Care  taken  that  it  doth  not  lie  near  the  Flues  • 
lo  that  although  the  fmall  Stoves  here  propofed  require 
more  Expence  in  their  building,  yet,  being  greatly 
preferable  to  thole  Pits,  and  the  after  Expence  beino- 
the  lame,  they  will  be  found  fo  much  more  convenient 
as  to  render  them  more  general  where  this  Fruit  is  cul¬ 
tivated. 

Where  there  is  no  Danger  of  the  Wet  fetling  about 
the  Tan  in  Winter,  the  Bark  Pit  may  be  funk  two 
Feet  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  raifed  one  Foot  above 
the  Surface  ;  the  only  Walk  which  is  neceffary  in  thele 
Stoves,  is  that  on  the  Back  of  the  Tan  Bed,  which  may 
be  on  the  Level  with  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  fo  thac 
the  Tan  Bed  wiil  be  more  than  one  Foot,  above  the 
Walk,  and  the  Flues  begining  from  the  I.evel  of  the 
Walk  there  will  be  Room  to  return  them  three 
Times ;  which  will  warm  the  Air  much  more, 
with  the  fame  Fire,  than  when  hey  are  carried  but 
twice  the  Length  of  the  Stove. 

But  in  wet  Land  the  Tan  Bed  ffiould  be  wholly 
railed  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Tan  from  being  chilled  by  Moifture  ;  and  in 
fuch  Places  the  Walk  on  the  Back  ffiould  be  raifed 
near  two  Feet  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground;  becaufe 
the  Tan  Bed  ffiould  not  rife  much  more  than  one  Foot 
above  the  Walk;  for  if  it  is  higher,  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  leach  the  Plants  when  they  require  Water; 
the  Brick  Wall  of  the  Pit,  on  the  Side  next  the  Walk’ 
need  not  be  more  than  four  Inches  thick,  fo  far  as  rifes 
above  the  Walk  ;  but  below  that,  it  ffiould  be  nine 
Inches  thick;  TheReafon  for  reducing  the  Wall  above, 
is  to  gain  Room  for  the  Walk,  which  would  otherwife 
be  too  much  contracted  ;  and  if  there  is  a  Kirb  of  Oak 
laid  on  the  Top  of  the  four  Inch  Wall,  it  will  fecure 
the  Bricks  from  being  difplaced,  and  fufficiendy 
ftrengthen  the  Wall  ;  which  being  but  one  Foot  above 
the  Walk,  will  not  be  in  any  Danger  of  falling  ;  and 
on  this  Kirb  there  may  be  two  or  three  upright  Iron 
Bars  fixed  with  Claws,  to  fupport  the  Crown  Piece  of 
1  imber,  which  will  fecure  it  from  hanging  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  which  in  a  great  Length,  is  very  often  the  Cafe, 
where  there  are  no  Supports  placed  under  it;  there 
may  be  more  or  lefs  ol  thefe  Bars  according  to  the 
Length  ol  the  Stove ;  but  if  they  are  about  ten  Feet 
alunder,  it  will  be  near  enough.  If  thefe  Iron  Bars  are 
one  Inch  fquare,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  anfwer 
the  Delign. 

But  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  annexed  Plan  of  this 
fmail  Stove  will  convey  a  clear  Idea  of  the  wffiole  Con¬ 
trivance;  this  will  render  it  unneceffary  to  add  any  far¬ 
ther  Defcription  here. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Elate  which  reprefents  the 

two  Sorts  of  Frames  with  oiled  Paper  for  covering  of 

Melons.  a  1 

The  firft  of  thefe  Frames  is  contrived  like  the  Covers 
of  Waggons ;  it  has  a  Frame  of  Wood  at  the  Bafe,  to 
which  are  faftened  broad  Hoops  which  are  bent  over 
circularly  as  is  reprefented  at  Fig.  1.  The  Width  of 
this  Frame  fhould  be  from  fire  to  fix  Feet  for  lefs  than 
five  Feet  will  not  be  fufficient  to  cover  the  Bed,  and 
if  they  are  more  than  fix  Feet  broad,  they  will  be  too 
heavy  and  troublefome  to  move,  a  Shews  the  Section 
ol  the  Width,  b  the  Frame  of  Wood  at;  the  Bafe,  r 
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he  Arch  of  Hoops,  and  d  a  fmall  Slip  of  Wood 
ihich  is  fattened  to  the  under  Side  of  the  Hoops  to 
ieep  them  in  their  proper  Pofition. 

The  Diftance  between  each  LIoop  fhould  not  be 
nore  than  one  Foot,  and  there  ihould  be  two  Rows  of 
hong  Packthread  or  Rope  Yarn  on  each  Side  of  the 
\rch  runing  from  Hoop  to  Hoop  at  the  Places  mark- 
d,  e.  e.  e.  e.  to  keep  the  oiled  Paper  from  finking 
iown  with  Wet.  The  Length  of  each  Frame  ihould  not 
je  much  more  than  ten  Feet,  which  will  be  fufficient 
^ength  for  covering  three  Plants,  that  being  about  the 
Sizeof  a  three  Light  Frame;  for  if  they  are  longer  they 
will  be  heavy  and  troublefome  to  move  ;  therefore 
there  ihould  be  as  many  of  thefe  Frames  made,  as  may 
)e  neceffary  for  covering  the  Quantity  of  Plants  de- 
ired.  Fig.  2.  Represents  two  Lengths  of  thefe 
•rames  joined,  G.  ihews  the  Profile  of  the  Frame, 
md  H.  reprefents  the  Paper  turned  back,  that  it  may 
je  feen  how  it  is  laid  over  the  Frame. 

Fitr.  3.  Reprefents  the  other  Sort  of  Frame  which 
is  contrived  like  the  Roof  of  a  Houfe,  a  ihews  a  Section 
of  the  Bafe ;  b  b  the  two  Slopes,  c  one  of  the  Sides 
which  is  contrived  to  be  raifed  at  any  time  to  admit  Air 
to  the  Plants,  d  ihews  the  Place  where  this  ihuts  down, 
and  e  The  Prop  which  fupports  it.  If  in  the  making 
of  thefe  Frames  every  other  Light  is  made  with  Hinges 
fo  as  to  be  raifed,  and  on  the  oppofite  Side  they  are 
contrived  to  rife  alternately,  it  will  be  a  very  good  Me¬ 
thod,  for  then  Air  may  be  given  at  the  Side  contrary  to 
the  Wind,  and  in  very  warm  Weather,  when  the 
Plants  require  a  large  Share  of  Air,  they  may  all  be 
raifed  on  both  Sides,  which  will  make  a  thorough  Air 
to  the  whole  Bed.  Fig.  4.  Shews  the  Plain  of  thefe 
Frames,  and  Fig.  5.  The  fame  erected  ;  g  reprefents 
the  Profile  of  it,  and  /  the  Covering  of  Paper.  This 
Sort  of  Frame  may  be  made  of  Pantile  Laths,  or  of 
Slips  of  Deal  of  like  Dimenfions,  becaufe  they  Ihould 
not  be  too  heavy ;  but  the  the  Bafe  of  the  Frame  to 
which  thefe  are  fattened,  Ihould  be  more  fubftantial. 
Some  Perfons  who  have  made  Trial  of  both,  recom¬ 
mend  the  latter  for  the  Convenience  of  giving  Air  to 
the  Plants,  for  there  is  no  other  Contrivance  in  the  firft 
Sort  for  admiting  the  Air,  but  by  raifing  the  whole 
Frame  on  one  Side  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
Air  intended  to  be  admited,  and  when  the  Seafon  is 
warm,  they  generally  raife  thofe  Frames  on  both  Sides 
and  permit" the  Plants  to  run  out  from  under  them. 

When  thefe  Frames  are  made,  if  they  are  well  painted 
over  with  the  following  Compofition,  it  will  greatly 
preferve  them.  viz.  lo  every  fix  Pounds  of  melted 
Pitch,  add  half  a  pint  of  Lintleed  Oil,  and  a  Pound  of 
Brick  Dutt ;  thefe  fhould  be  well  mixed  together  and 
ufed  warm  ;  when  this  dries  it  becomes  a  hard  Cement, 
fo  that  no  Moifture  can  penetrate  through  it,  and  is 
the  beft  Sort  of  Pigment  for  all  Timber  expofed  to  the 
Weather,  I  have  ever  feen  ufed;  fo  that  where  the  Co¬ 
lour  is  not  often  five  to  the  Sight,  it  Ihould  be  prefered 
to  every  other. 

When  the  Frames  are  thoroughly  dry,  the  Paper 
ihould  be  patted  on  to  the  Frames.  The  beft  Sort  of 
Paper  for  this  Purpofe,  is  what  they  call  Butch  Wrap- 
er;  this  is  ftrong,  and  when  oiled  over  becomes  pellucid, 
fo  admits  the  Rays  of  Light  through  it  extremely  well. 
After  the  Parte  is  well  dried,  the  Paper  fhould  be  oiled 
over  on  the  Outfide,  which  if  well  done  with  Linfeed 
Oil  will  be  fufficient,  for  the  Oil  will  foak  quite  through 
the  Paper,  fo  there  will  be  no  Neceffity  for  oiling  both 
Sides,  nor  for  doing  it  over  more  than  once.  The 
Oil  fhould  be  dry  before  the  Frames  are  expofed  to  the 
Wet,  otherwife  the  Paper  will  tear.  In  the  patting  of 
the  Paper  on  the  Frames,  there  fhould  be  Care  taken 
to  ftretch  it  very  fmooth,  and  alfo  to  pafte  it  to  all  the 
Ribs  of  the  Frames,  and  alfo  to  the  Packthreads,  to  pre¬ 
vent  Che  Wind  from  raifing  the  Paper,  which  would 
foon  tear  it,  when  it  became  loofe. 

The  above  Defcription  together  with  the  annexed 
Plan,  it  is  hoped  will  be  fufficient  Inftruftions,  for  any 
one  who  is  defirous  of  making  thefe  Covers,  and  what 
has  been  before  mentioned  under  the  Article  Melon, 
will  be  Directions  enough  for  the  Ufe  of  them,  fo  that 
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I  fhall  only  add  one  Caution  which  may  be  neceffary 
to  repeat  here,  which  is,  not  to  keep  thefe  Covers  too 
clofe  down  over  the  Plants,  left  it  draw  them  too  weak; 
fo  that  Air  fhould  always  be  admited  to  the  Plants  at 
all  Times  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon. 

Thefe  Covers  of  oiled  Paper,  are  not  only  ufeful 
for  covering  of  Melons,  but  are  the  beft  Things  to  cover 
Cutings  of  exotick  Plants,  when  planted,  that  can  be 
contrived ;  and  are  alfo  capable  ol  being  ufed  for  many 
other  Purpofes. 

The  Paper  will  feldom  laft  longer  than  one  Seafon, 
fo  it  will  require  a  new  Covering  every  Spring,  but  if 
the  Frames  are  well  made,  and  when  they  are  out  of 
Ufe,  laid  up  in  Shelter  from  the  Wet,  they  will  laft 
feveral  Years,  efpecially  if  there  is  a  Band  of  Straw 
laid  round  the  Melons,  upon  which  the  Frames  may 
ftand,  fo  they  will  not  reft  upon  the  Ground,  and  the 
Straw  Bands  will  prevent  the  Damp  from  rifing  fo  as 
to  rot  them.  Thefe  Straw  Bands  are  fuch  as  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  hot  Beds  of  Afparagus  in  Winter. 

STRAMONIUM,  See  Datura 

STRATIOTES  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  607.  Abides, 
Boerh,  Ind.  Alt.  Plant.  2.  P.  172.  Water  Soldier. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  one  Flower  inclofed  in  a  comprejjed  obtufe  Sheath , 
compofed  of  two  Leaves  which  are  Keel-Jhaped  and  perma¬ 
nent.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  tri* 
fid  and  ere  Cl.  It  has  three  almoft  Heart-Jhaped  Petals, 
which  are  twice  the  Size  of  the  Empalement ,  ereCi  and 
fpreading.  and  about  twenty  Stamina  inferted  in  the  Recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  Flower ,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits.  The  Ger- 
men  is  fituated  under  the  Empalement  fupporting  fix  Styles 
divided  in  two  Parts ,  crowned  by  fingle  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Capfule  narrowed  on 
every  Side  having  fix  Angles ,  and  as  many  Cells  filled 
with  oblong  incurved  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  and  fix  Styles. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Stratiotes.  Lin.  Flor.  Lapp.  222.  Water  Sol¬ 
dier,  Water  Aloe,  or  Freffi  Water  Soldier.  This  is 
the  Aloe  Palufiris  C.  B.  P  280 

This  Plant  is  in  Shape  like  the  Aloe,  but  the  Leaver 
are  thiner,  and  ferrated  on  the  Edges  very  fharply  ; 
they  are  of  a  grayiih  Colour  and  about  a  Foot  long ; 
between  the  Leaves  from  the  Centre  of  the  Plant, 
arife  one,  two,  and  fometimes  three  Stalks,  almoft  the 
Length  of  the  Leaves,  each  being  terminated  by  a 
three  forked  Sheath,  out  of  which  burfts  one  white 
Flower  compofed  of  three  roundifh  Heart-ffiaped  Petals, 
with  many  yellow  Stamina  in  the  Middle.  Below  the 
Flower  is  fituated  a  conical  Germen,  which  is  reverfed, 
the  broad  End  ftanding  upward,  and  the  narrow  down¬ 
ward.  This  becomes  a  fix  angled  Capiule,  having 
fix  Cells,  filled  with  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  July  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September.  It  grows  plentifully  in  ftand¬ 
ing  Waters  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely ,  and  many  Places  in  the 
North  of  England ,  from  whence  young  Plants  may  be 
procured  in  Spring,  when  they  firft  rife  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Water;  and  thefe  being  placed  in  large  Ponds 
or  Canals,  will  ftrike  down  their  Roots,  and  propagate 
withoutany  farther  Care.  In  AutumnthePlantsfinkdown 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  Water,  and  rife  again  in  the  Spring. 

STRAWBERRY.  See  Fragaria. 

STRAWBERRY  TREE.  See  Arbutus. 

STYLE.  The  Style  of  a  Flower  is  a  Body  accom¬ 
panying  the  Germen,  either  arifing  from  the  Top  of 
it,  or  ftanding  as  an  Axis  in  the  Middle  of  the  Ger¬ 
men,  and  fupports  the  Stigma,  which  is  fuppofed  the 
female  Organ  by  which  the  Farina  is  received  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Germen. 

STY  RAX.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  598.  Tab.  369,  Lin. 

Gen.  Plant.  527.  Storax  Tree. 

13  B  The 
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The  Char  a  Hers  of  the  Genus  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  floor  t  cylindrical  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
indented  in  five  Parts  ;  it  has  one  Funnel-fhaped  Petal , 
with  a  Jhort  cylindrical  Tube  the  Length  of  the  Empalement, 
whofe  Brim  is  cut  into  five  large  obtufe  Segments  which 
fpread  open  ;  it  has  ten  or  twelve  Awl  Jhaped  Stamina  dif- 
pofed  circularly ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Petals ,  and  ter¬ 
minated  hy  oblong  Summits ,  and  a  roundijh  Germen ,  fup- 
porting  a  fingle  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  a 
raged  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundiflo 
Fruit  with  one  Cell  including  two  Nuts  which  are  plain  on 
one  Side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  Tournefort's  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Point  al  becomes 
a  Fruit  pregnant  with  hard  Seeds.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in 
the  firft  Section  of  his  eleventh  Clafs,  which  contains 
the  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  twelve  Stamina  and  one  Style, 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Styrax.  Hort.  Cliff.  187.  The  Storax  Tree.  This 
is  the  Styray  folio  mali  cotonei.  C.  BP.  452,  The 
Quince-leaved  Storax  Tree. 

This  Plant  grows  plentifully  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  and  alfo  in  Paleftine,  and  feveral  of  the  Iflands  in 
the  Archipelago,  from  whence  the  Fruit  has  been  brought 
to  England  ;  where  there  have  been  many  Plants  railed 
of  late  Years,  in  fome  curious  Gardens. 

It  has  a  woody  Stalk  which  rifes  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  fmooth  grayifh  Bark, 
and  fends  out  many  (lender  ligneous  Branches  on  every 
Side,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  about  two 
Inches  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a 
bright  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their 
under;  they  are  entire  and  are  placed  alternately  on 
fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  Branches,  upon  Foot  Stalks  which  fuftain 
five  or  fix  Flowers  in  a  Bunch  ;  thefe  have  one  very 
white  Petal  which  is  Funnel-draped,  the  lower  Part 
being  tubulous  and  cylindrical,  the  upper  Part  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  obtufe  Segments,  which  fpread  open 
but  not  fiat,  rather  inclining  to  an  Angle.  Thefe  appear 
in  June,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Berries  in  England. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  lowing  the  Seeds  in  Pots 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed.  This  (hould  be  done  as  foon  as  polfible, 
when  the  Seeds  are  procured  ;  for  if  they  are  fown  the 
latter  End  of  Summer,  and  the  Pots  kept  in  a  moderate 
hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark  all  the  Winter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  the  fucceeding  Spring  ;  whereas  thofe 
fown  in  the  Spring  often  remain  in  the  Ground  a 
whole  Year  before  the  Plants  come  up. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould  be  harden¬ 
ed  gradually  to  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  (hould  be 
removed  in  June,  placing  them  in  a  (heltered  Situation, 
obferving  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  as  alfo  to 
fupply  them  with  Water  duly  in  dry  Weather.  In  this 
Place  they  may  remain  till  Autumn;  when  they  (hould 
be  placed  under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  hard  Froft  in  Winter,  but  in 
mild  Weather  enjoy  the  free  Air  as  much  as  polfible, 
for  if  they  are  kept  too  clofe,  their  Tops  are  very  fub- 
jed  to  grow  mouldy.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  fall 
oft'  in  Autumn,  and  in  the  Spring  before  they  begin  to 
(hoot,  they  (hould  be  (haken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  their 
Roots  carefully  parted,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed;  obferving  to  water  and 
(hade  them  untill  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they 
ihould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  into 
which  they  mud  be  removed  in  June,  placing  them  in 
a  warm  Situation  ;  in  which  Place  they  may  remain  till 
•the  End  of  Oblober ,  at  which  Time  they  (hould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  Shelter  for  the  Winter  '  Seafon.  Thefe 
Plants  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  only  require  to  be 
fheltered  from  fevere  Froft  while  they  are  young  ;  for 
in  Italy  they  grow  extremely  well  in  the  open  Air,  and 
produce  Fruit  in  great  Plenty.  When  the  Plants  have 
grown  three  or  four  Years  in  Pots,  and  are  become 
ltrong,  fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  againft  a  Wall  to  the 
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South  Afpe&,  to  which  their  Branches  (hould  be  train¬ 
ed,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pra&ifed  with  Fruit  Trees, 
in  which  Situation  they  will  bear  the  Cold  of  our  or¬ 
dinary  Winters  very  well  ;  but  in  very  fevere  Froft,  it 
will  be  proper  to  cover  the  Branches  either  with  Mats, 
Straw,  or  other  light  Covering  to  protect  them. 

The  Gum  of  this  Tree  is  uled  in  Medicine,  which  is 
obtained  by  making  Incifions  in  the  Tree.  It  is 
brought  from  Turkey,  but  is  fo  adulterated  by  mixing 
Saw  Duft  or  other  Stuff-  with  it,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  meet  with  any  that  is  pure.  It  has  a  molt  pleafant 
fragrant  Odour ;  it  is  called  Styrax  Calamita ,  becaufe  it 
was  tranfported  in  hollow  Canes. 

There  is  another  Sort  of  Storax  which  is  titled  Styrax 
liquida,  which  is  a  thick  tenacious  Suhftance  like  Tur¬ 
pentine,  of  a  redifh  brown  Colour.  It  has  been  much 
difputed  among  the  Writers  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
what  this  is,  fome  believing  it  to  be  the  Gum  or  Refin 
of  a  Tree,  and  others  thought  it  to  be  a  fictitious 
Thing;  but  Mr.  Petiver  fays  in  the  Philofophical Tranf- 
aftions  No.  313  it  is  a  Kind  of  Bird  Lime,  made  of 
the  Bark  of  a  Tree,  by  boiling  it  in  fait  Water.  The 
Tree  grows  on  the  Ifland  of  Cobrofs ,  at  the  upper  End 
of  the  Red  Sea  near  Cadejh,  which  is  within  three  Days 
Journey  of  Sues.  It  is  called  Rofa  Mallas ,  and  by  the 
Turks  Cotta  mija . 

Of  late  Years  there  has  been  another  Speciesof  Storax 
imported  here  from  North  America,  .which  is  collected 
from  the  liquid  Amber  Tree,  this  has  been  titled  liquid 
Storax  by  fome,  but  is  very  different  from  that  which 
is  brought  from  Turkey ,  and  is  clear,  inclining  to  yel¬ 
low  ;  it  is  brought  fometimes  liquid,  and  at  others  it  is 
dried  intheSun  toa  concreteRefin  before itis  tranfported. 

SUBER.  See  Quercus. 

SUBTERRANEOUS  is  that  which  is  under  or 
within  the  Suface,  Bowels,  or  Caverns  of  the  Earth,  or 
the  hollow  Places  of  the  Earth,  that  are  under  Ground. 

SUCCORY.  See  Cichorium. 

SUCCULENT  PLANTS  are  fuch  whofe  Leaves 
are  thick,  and  abound  with  Juice. 

SULPPIUREQUS  is  of  a  Brimftone  Colour. 
SUMACH.  See  Rhus. 

SUMMITS,  or  Apices ,  are  thofe  Bodies  which  con¬ 
tain  the  prolific  Powder,  analogous  to  the  male  Sperm 
in  Animals  ;  thefe  generally  hang  upon  the  Stamina  or 
Threads,  which  lurround  the  Ovary  in  Flowers. 

The  SUN  has  ufually  been  reckoned  among  the 
Number  of  Planets  ;  but  he  ought  rather  to  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  fixed  Stars. 

According  to  the  Copernican  Hypothefis,  which  is 
now  generally  received,  and  which  has  even  Demon- 
ftration  on  its  Side,  the  Sun  is  the  Centre  of  the  plane¬ 
tary  and  cometary  Syftem  ;  round  which  all  the  Planets 
and  Comets ;  and  our  Earth,  among  the  reft,  revolve 
in  different  Periods,  according  to  their  different  Diftan- 
ces  from  the  Sun. 

But  the  Sun,  though  thus  eafed  of  that  prodigious 
Motion  whereby  the  Antients  imagined  him  to  revolve 
daily  round  our  Earth,  yet  is  he  not  a  perfectly  quief- 
cent  Body. 

From  the  Phenomena  of  his  Macula  or  Spots,  it  evi¬ 
dently  appears,  that  he  has  a  Rotation  round  his  Axis, 
like  that  of  the  Earth,  whereby  the  natural  Day  is  mea-. 
lured,  only  (lower. 

Some  of  thefe  Spots  have  made  their  firft  Appear¬ 
ance  near  the  Edge  or  Margin  of  the  Sun,  and  have 
been  feen  fome  Time  after  on  the  oppofite  Edge  ; 
whence,  alter  a  Stay  of  about  fourteen  Days,  they  have 
re-appeared  in  their  firft  Place,  and  taken  the  fame  Courle 
over  again,  finilhing  their  entire  Circuit  in  twenty-.feven 
Days  Time,  which  is  hence  deduced  to  be  the  Period 
of  the  Sun’s  Rotation  round  his  Axis. 
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This  Motion  of  the  Spots  is  from  Weft  to  Eaft, 
whence  it  is  concluded,  that  of  the  Sun,  to  which  the 
other  is  owing,  is  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 

Dr.  Hook  thinks  it  reafonable  to  conclude,  That  the 
Superficies  of  the  Sun  is  covered  with  Air,  or  Atmo- 
fphere,  or  fome  other  fluid  Body  -,  and  that  this  Atmo¬ 
fphere,  though  poflibly  80  Times  thicker  than  that 
about  our  Earth,  yet,  in  Comparifon  of  the  vaft  Dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Sun’s  Body,  becomes  wholly  invifible  to 
us,  though  aflifted  by  the  beft  Telefcopes, 

He  fuppofes  it  alfo  to  look  as  bright  4s  the  Body  of 
the  Sun  itfelf,  and  that  it  is  really  the  Shell  of  this 
Atmofphere,  and  not  the  very  Body  of  the  Sun,  that 
ftiines,  and  from  hence  he  fays,  That  all  the  Phancmena 
of  the  Macula  and  Facula  of  the  Sun  will  be  folved, 
and  that  they  are  only  Clouds  or  Smokes  in  this  Atmo¬ 
fphere. 

He  concludes,  That  the  Sun  itfelf  within  this  Atmo¬ 
fphere  is  a  folid  and  opacous  Body,  from  thefe  Rea- 
fons : 

j.  The  Conftancy  of  its  Rotation. 

2.  The  Fi^ednefs  of  its  Axis. 

3.  The  Power  of  its  Gravitation  or  Attraction  to¬ 
wards  its  Center. 

He  concludes,  That  thefe  prove  its  Solidity  and 
Opacity  from  the  difappearing  of  the  folar  Spots  in  the 
Limb,  and  their  not  returning  backwards,  as  they 
would  feem  to  do,  if  the  Body  were  tranfparent,  as  the 
Atmofphere  is,  or  the  Flame  of  a  Candle,  or  the  Ra¬ 
diation  of  hazy  Light  about  the  Nucleus  of  a  Comet, 
through  which,  as  well  as  through  its  Beard,  the  ffnall 
fixed  Stars  may  be  feen. 

He  thinks  the  fuperficial  Parts  of  the  Sun  to  confift 
of  Bodies  fimilar  to  our  Nitre  and  Sulphur,  and  that 
thefe  are  fet  on  Fire,  and  confequently,  that  the  phy¬ 
sical  Caufe  of  its  Light  is  the  aCtual  Burning  or  Fire 
of  its  fuperficial  Salts. 

•  Nor  can  there  be  any  Objection  of  Moment  brought 
againft  this  Hypothefis,  from  the  Danger  of  the  Sun’s 
Fire  being  burnt  quite  out  in  fo  many  thoufand  Years 
it  hath  been  in  Being,  for  (fays  he)  fuppofing  it  to 
have  grown  fome  Minutes  lefs,  fince  it  began  to  give 
Light,  none  can  cojitradiCt  it  by  any  Obfervations  we 
have  upon  Record, 

For,  fuppofing  we  had  aftronomical  Obfervations  of 
4000  Years  (landing,  as  we  have  none  above  2000  of 
that  Kind,  and  allowing  that  the  Sun’s  Diameter  had 
then  been  obferved  to  be  as  many  Minutes  as  it  is  now, 
yet  it  could  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the  Sun  did 
not  lofe  a  Mile  in  Diameter  every  Year,  and  confe¬ 
quently  be  now  400.0  Miles  lefs  in  Diameter  than  it  then 
was. 

For  fince  his  Diameter  is  near  87  Times  greater  than 
that  of  the  Earth,  which  latter  he  fuppofes  8000 
Miles,  then  the  Sun’s  muft  be  696000  Miles.  Now 
4000  is  but  the  174th  Part  of  the  Diameter,  and  confe¬ 
quently  would  have  diminilhed  it  but  one  Eighth  of 
a  Minute,  which  is  a  much  lefs  Quantity  than  the 
Ancients  pretended  to  obferve  to. 

But  fuppofing  they  could  have  obferved  even  to 
Seconds,  yet  that  could  not  have  contradicted  it,  be- 
caufe  it  is  poflible  the  .Sun  may  have  approached  as 
much  nearer  us  as  that  Diminution  amounts  to,  and  for 
which,  he  faith,  he  could  fhew  a  Reafon. 

Sir  Ifnac  Newton  alfo,  in  his  Opticks,  gives  good 
Reafon  to  fuppofe  the  Sun  and  fixed  Stars  to  be  great 
Earths,  vehemently  hot,  wh.ofe  Heat  is  confervedj  by 
the  Greatnefs  of  their  Bodies,  and  the  mutual  ACtion 
and  Re-aCtion  between  them  and  the  Light  which  they 
emit  •,  and  whofe  Parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away, 
not  only  by  their  Fixity,  but  alfo  b.y  the  vaft  Weight 
and  Denfity  of  the  Atmofpheres  incumbent  on  them, 
and  every  Way  ftrengly  compreffing  them,  and  com 
denfing  the  Vapours  and  Exhalations  which  arife  from 
it  hem. 

The  Light  feems  to  be  emited  from  the  Sun,  and 
fixed  Stars  (which  probably  are  Suns  to  other  Syftems), 
much  after  the  Manner  as  Iron,  .when  heated  to  fuch  a 
Degree,  as  to  be  juft  going  into  Fufton  by  the  vibrating 
Motion  of  its  Parts,  emits  with  Force  and  Violence 
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copious  Streams  of  liquid  Fire  all  around.  Great  Bodies 
muft  preftrve.  their  Heat  longed,  and  that,  perhaps, 
in  the  Proportion  of  their  Diameters. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  hath  made  it  probable  that  the 
great  Comet  in  the  Year  1680,  in  its  Perihelion ,  went 
fo  near  the  Sun,  as  that  it  acquired  a  Heat,  which 
would  not  entirely  go  off  in  50,000  Years,  whence  we 
may  guefs,  that  if  the  Sun  and  fixed  Stars  be  only 
Collections  of  denfe  and  folid  Matter,  like  the  Planets, 
but  heated  to  a  very  intenfe  Degree,  they  be  many 
Millions  of  Years  without  lofing  any  confiderable  Part 
of  their  Heat. 

According  to  Cajfini , .  the  Sun5s  Diftance  from  thg 
Earth  is  172,800,000  Englijh  Miles. 

As  for  the  annual  Motion  of  the  Sun  round  the 
Earth,  it  is  eaftly  fhewn  by  Aftronomers,  that  th<f 
annual  Motion  of  the  Earth  will  occafion  fuch  an 
Appearance.  A  Spectator  in  the  Sun  would  fee  the 
Earth  move  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  for  the  fame  Rea¬ 
fon  that  we  fee  the  Sun  move  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and 
all  the  Phenomena  refultjng  from  this  annual  Motion, 
in  whichfoever  of  the  Bodies  it  be,  will  appear  the  fam^ 
from  either.  ,  .  < 

As  to  the  Nature,  Properties,  and  Figure  pf  the 
Sun,  tSc, 

1.  As  the  folar  Spots  are  found  fometimes  to  ftay 
three  Days  longer  behind  the  Sun  than  they  fpend  jn 
pafting  over  the  Hemifphere  viftble  to  us,  we  eaiily 
deduce  that  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Sun,  but  are  at  fome  Diftance  therefrom. 

2.  As  the  Spots  frequently  rife  and  vanifii  even  in 
the  Miftft  of  the  Sun’s  Dilk,  and  undergo  feveral 
Changes,  both  with  Regard  to  Bulk,  Figure,  and  Den¬ 
fity,  it  follows,  that  they  frequently  rife,  de  novo ,  about 
the  Sun,  and  are  again  diflipated. 

3.  Hence  it  fhould  follow,  that  they  are  formed  out 
of  the  Exhalations  of  the  Sun,  and  are  no  other  than 
folar  Clouds. 

4.  Since  then  Exhalations  proceeding  from  the  Sun 
rife  above  him,  and  (top  at  a  certain  Altitude :  It  is 
evident  there  is  fome  Fluid  encompafling  the  Sup  to 
urge  the  Exhalations  to  rife,  .and  this  Fluid  muft  be 
denfer  at  Bottom,  and  rarer  at  Top,  like  our  Atmof¬ 
phere. 

5.  Since  the  Spots  frequently  diffolve  and  difappear 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Sun’s  Difk,  the  Matter  of  the 
Spots,  that  is,  the  folar  Exhalations,  fall  back  again 
to  the  S.un  •,  whence  it  follows,  that  there  muft  arife 
various  Alterations  in  the  Sun’s  Atmofphere,  and  the 
gun  hjmfelf. 

6.  Since  the  Revolution  of  the  Spots  round  the  Sun 
is  found  very  regular,  and  likewife  very  near  the  Sun, 
it  follows,  that  they  do  not  revolve  round  the  Sun, 
but  that  the  Sun,  together  with  his  Atmofphere, 
wherein  the  Macula  are,  move  round  their  common 
Axis  in  an  Interval  of  about  twepty-feven  Days,  and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  Spots  near  the  Limb,  being 
viewed  obliquely,  appear  narrow  and  long. 

7.  Since  the  Sun  in  every  Situation  appears  like  a 
circular  Difk,  its  Figure,  as  to  Senfe,  muft  be  fphencal, 
though  it  is  really  fpheroidical. 

8.  That  the  Subftance  of  the  Sun  is  Fire,  is  thus 
proved  :  The  Sun  (bines,  and  his  Rays,  collected  by 
concave  Mirrors,  or  convex  Lenfes,  burn,  confume, 
and  melt  the  moft  folid  Bodies,  or  elfe  convert  fhejn 
into  Afhes  or  Glafs. 

Wherefore,  as  the  folar  Rays  are  diminifhed  by  their 
Divergency  in  a  duplicate  Ratio  of  the  Diftances  reci¬ 
procally  taken,  it  is  evident  their  Force  and  EffeCt  is 
the  fame  when  collected  by  a  burning  Lens  or  Mkror, 
as  if  w.e  were  at  fuch  Diftance  from  the  Sun  where 
they  were  equally  denfe.  The  Sun’s  Rays  therefore, 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Sun,  produce  the  fame 
EfteCts  as  might  be  expeCted  from  the  moft  vehement 
Fire  ;  confequently  the  Sun  is  of  a  fiery  Subftance. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  its  Surface  is  every  where 
fluid,  that  being  the  Condition  of  F  lame. 

lacked  it  is  not  abfolutely  determined,  whether  the 
whole  Body  of  the  Sun  be  fluid,  as  fome  think,  or 
folid,  as  others-,  but,  as  there  am  no  other  Marks, 
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whereby  to  diftinguilh  Fire  from  other  Bodies,  but 
Light,  Heat,  a  Power  of  burning,  confuming,  melt¬ 
ing,  calcining,  and  vitrifying,  we  do  not  fee  what 
fhould  hinder,  but  that  the  Sun  may  be  a  Globe  of 
Lire  like  ours,  inverted  with  Flame. 

9.  Since  the  Macula  are  formed  out  of  the  folar  Ex¬ 
halations,  it  appears,  that  the  Sun  is  not  pure  Fire, 
but  that  there  are  heterogeneous  Particles  mixed  along 
with  it. 

Some  make  the  mean  Diftance  of  the  Sun  from  the 
Earth  7490  Diameters  of  the  Earth,  others  10,000, 
others  12,000. 

The  Sun,  according  to  that  excellent  Chemift,  the 
young  Lemery ,  feems  to  be  no  other  than  a  huge  Mafs, 
or  Collection  of  the  Matter  of  Fire  or  Light,  though 
fo  placed  as  to  difable  it  to  aft  on  Bodies  here  on 
Earth,  other  wife  than  by  one  of  thefe  two  Ways : 
Firft,  by  Emanations  or  Emiffions  of  his  own  Subftance 
tranfmited  hither,  but  this  Hypothefis  being  fubjeft  to 
great  Difficulties,  and  not  fufficiently  anfwering  to  cer¬ 
tain  Phenomena,  Recourfe  is  had  to  another,  which 
fuppofes  Trains  of  Fire  or  Light,  difpofed  in  all  the 
Iriterrtices  of  the  grand  Expanfe  of  Air  and  iEther 
between  the  Sun  and  us-,  and  that  thefe  Trains  are 
made  to  aft  on  terreftrial  Bodies,  by  their  being  vigo- 
roufly  driven  or  impelled  toward  fuch  Bodies,  by  the 
immediate  Aftion  of  the  Sun  thereon. 

Thefe  Trains,  in  Effeft,  may  be  efteemed  as  a  Sort 
of  little  Suns  prolonged,  but  always  depending  on  the 
great  Sun,  as  the  Source  of  their  Motion  and  Aftion 
on  Bodies-,  it  is  thofe  that  form  the  Rays  of  Light; 
they  do  not,  in  Point  ot  Matter,  differ  from  the  Sub- 
rtance  of  the  Sun  himfelf,  but  only  in  this,  that  the 
fame  Thing  is  more  copious  in  one  Cafe  than  the  other. 

In  the  Sun  we  may  fuppofe  the  Matter  of  Light  more 
abundant  than  in  the  Focus  of  our  largeft  burning 
Glafles.  Thus  from  the  vehement  Aftion  of  the  Rays 
of  the  Sun  collefted  in  fuch  Glafs,  we  learn  what  Ufe 
the  Air,  interpofed  between  the  Rays  of  the  Light,  is 
of  in  tempering  their  Aftion,  and  rendering  it  more 
fupportable,  fince,  without  fuch  Medium,  inftead  of 
warming  and  illuminating,  it  would  blind  and  burn  us. 

So  that  the  Air  may  be  confidered  as  having  fome- 
what  of  the  fame  Effeft,  with  Refpeft  to  the  Rays  of 
Light  upon  us,  that  the  Water  in  a  Balneum  Maria 
has.  Mem.  de  V  Acad.  Ann.  1713. 

Omiting  to  enter  into  a  particular  Difcufiion  about 
the  Matter  of  the  Sun,  and  whether  it  be  Fire,  to  us 
it  appears  very  extraordinary  that  the  Sun,  after  a  con¬ 
tinual  F, million  of  the  Corpufcles  of  Fire  upwards  of 
5000  Years,  fhouJd  not  be  yet  exhaufted. 

Whilft  the  Sun  is  above  the  Horizon,  he  impels  all 
the  Rays,  before  vague  and  fluctuating,  toward  a  Fo¬ 
cus,  and  fuch  Impulflon  or  Determination  is  always 
in  right  Lines ;  fo  that  all  our  Light,  Heat,  and  Co¬ 
lour-,  is  the  Effeft  of  a  reftilinear  Motion. 

Suppofe,  for  Inftance,  a  Fire  in  a  dark  Place,  and 
a  Thermometer  placed  at  a  certain  Diftance  therefrom, 
with  an  Iron  Plate  between  them  ;  in  this  Cafe  the 
Thermometer  will  not  be  affefted  by  Fire,  by  Reafon 
that  the  reftilinear  Paffage  of  the  Heat  is  ftoped.  Nor 
need  it  be  added,  that  under  the  like  Circumftances 
no  Light,  Colour,  (Ac.  are  perceivable,  fo  that  none 
of  thefe  aft  but  in  right  Lines. 

If  there  were  no  Sun,  nor  any  Body  to  fupply  its 
Place,  there  would  be  no  Heat,  i.  e.  the  Fire  would 
not  be  determined  in  right  Lines,  fo  that  the  Sun  is  the 
Father  of  all  Heat,  or  fome  other  Body  that  acts  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  Sun,  for  the  Sun  does  not  make 
Heat,  but  only  the  Difference  between  the  Heat  of  the 
Day  -and  the  Night. 

Dr.  Halley  oblerves,  That  the  Sun,  radiating  on  the 
Earth  in  the  Morning,  has  but  little  Effeft,  but  that, 
when  raifed  to  the  Meridian,  he  afts  with  all  his  Force. 

Now  this  is  owing  to  the  Atmofphere,  which,  being 
replete  with  an  infinite  Number  of  Corpufcles,  reflefts 
more  of  the  Sun’s  Rays  to  the  Earth,  when  they  fali 
perpendicularly,  than  would  otherwife  arrive  there  -, 
lor  whereas  falling  obliquely,  they  would  be  reflefted, 
and  thus  be  thrown  off,  and  difperfcd  into  other  Parts, 
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now  that  their  Incidence  is  perpendicular,  they  will  pals 
direftly  through. 

And  hence  arifes  what  is  frequently  obferved  by  Sai¬ 
lors,  viz.  That  when  the  Sun  radiates  obliquely  upon 
the  Sea,  as  in  the  Evening,  there  is  no  enduring  his 
Rays,  by  Reafon  they  are  all  reflefted  from  the  Water, 
and  fcarce  any  loft  therein  ;  fo  that  the  Reftitude  or 
Obliquity  of  the  Rays  contributes  very  conftderably  to 
the  collecting  of  Fire. 

And  this  Obliquity,  (Ac.  is  to  be  confidered  in  a 
twofold  Refpeft,  both  with  Refpeft  to  the  Matter  in 
the  Atmofphere,  and  to  the  Surface  of  the  Earth. 

Now  Heat  may  be  varied  two  Ways : 

1.  By  Means  of  the  Atmofphere,  for  this  does  not 
always  remain  the  fame.  Thus,  e.  g.  Water  is  natu¬ 
rally  tranfparent,  and  if  you  warm  it,  it  ftill  retains 
its  Tranfparency,  but  if  you  make  it  boil,  the  Vapour 
iffuing  from  it,  though  perhaps  a  Million  of  Times 
rarer  than  the  primitive  Water,  will  not  be  tranfpa-  ; 
rent,  but  opaque,  by  Reafon  its  Parts  now  are  in  a 
different  Arrangement. 

And  hence  thofe  Legions  of  Corpufcles  every  where 
floating  in  the  vaft  Receptacle  of  the  Atmofphere, 
when-ever  they  acquire  a  different  Difpofition,  which 
they  frequently  do,  alter  the  Collection  of  the  Rays  on 
the  Earth.  Add,  that  thofe  white  Clouds,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  Summer  Time,  are  as  it  were  fo  many  Mirrors, 
and  occafion  exceflive  Heat. 

Thefe  cloudy  Mirrors  are  fometifnes  round,  fome- 
times  concave,  polygonous,  (Ac.  When  the  Face  of 
the  Heaven  is  covered  with  fuch  white  Clouds,  the  Sun 
ffiining  among  them  muft  of  Neceffity  create  a  great 
Heat,  fince  many  of  his  Rays,  which  would  otherwife 
perhaps  never  touch  our  Earth,  are  hereby  reflefted  to 
us.  Thus  if  the  Sun  be  on  one  Side,  and  the  Clonds 
on  the  oppofite  one,  they  will  be  perfeft  burning 
Glafles.  And  hence  the  Phanomena  of  Thunder, 
(Ac. 

I  have,  fays  Dr.  Boerhaave ,  obferted  a  Kind  of 
hollow  Clouds  full  of  Hail  and  Snow,  during  the 
Continuance  of  which  the  Heat  was  extreme,  fince, 
by  fuch  Condenfation,  they  were  enabled  to  refleft 
much  more  ftrongly ;  after  this  came  a  lharp  Cold, 
and  then  the  Clouds  difcharged  their  Hail  in  great 
Quantity,  to  which  fucceeded  a  moderate  Warmth. 
Frozen,  concave  Clouds  therefore,  by  their  great  Re- 
fleftions,  produce  a  vigorous  Heat,  and  the  fame, 
when  refolved,  exceflive  Cold. 

Hence  it  is  probable,  that  Thunder  is  only  pro¬ 
duced  when  fuch  concave  Clouds,  before  convolved 
into  fpherical  Figures,  are  driven  with  oppofite  Motions 
againft  each  other,  and  the  Rays  tranfmited  through 
thofe  Spheres  from  burning  Foci. 

All  Clouds,  it  is  probable,  contain  Snow  and  Ice, 
but  thefe,  in  their  Fall  through  the  warmer  Regions 
of  the  Atmofphere  near  the  Earth,  liquefy  and  diftil 
in  Drops. 

The  Meteors  in  the  Atmofphere  have  likewife  their 
Share  in  reflefting  of  Fire.  Thefe,  in  Effeft,  are  a 
Sort  of  wandering  Fire  vifible  by  Night,  and  which 
determine  the  Fire  over  and  upon  the  Earth. 

2.  It  is  varied  by  Means  of  the  Earth,  for,  as  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth  varies,  fo  muft  the  Heat.  Thus 
fandy  Places,  reflefting  more  Rays  than  others,  muft 
excite  a  greater  Degree  of  Fleat. 

On  the  higheft  Mountains  we  always  find  the  moft 
Cold,  Snow,  and  Hail. 

In  the  fultry  Regions  of  Peru  the  Mountains  are  all 
Summer  long  covered  with  Snow,  by  Reafon  they  only 
receive  direft,  and  but  little  refrafted  Fire,  and  the 
Effeft  of  Fire,  arifing  merely  from  being  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  Sun  into  a  Parallelifm,  is  found  by  Compu¬ 
tation  to  be  very  inconfiderable.  For  this  Effeft,  as 
already  obferved,  is  greater  in  Winter  than  in  Summer. 

Though  the  Sun  be  in  his  Apogee  in  the  Summer, 
and  in  his  Perigee  in  Winter,  yet  will  a  Night’s  Ice 
bear  it  finning  upon  it  five  or  fix  Hours  ere  it  be 
thawed. 

And  if,  as  the  Sun  rifes  nearer  toward  the  Zenith,' the 
ce  and  Snow  at  length  begin  to  run,  this  is  not  owing 
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:o  the  greater  Force  of  the  Sun,  but  to  the  greater 
Reflexion  and  Collection  of  his  Rays  from  the  Cir- 
:umftances  and  Pofition  of  the  Atmofphere  and  Earth. 

But  the  higheft  Tops  of  Hills  are  always  free  from 
Snow  ;  the  Reafon  whereof  is,  that  Water,  i.  e.  the 
Vapours  and  Exhalations,  emited  therefrom,  never 
rife  by  the  Sun’s  ACtion  above  a  Mile  high.  But  there 
ire  Mountains  a  Mile  and  a  Half  high  ;  to  the  Tops 
of  thefe  therefore,  Vapours,  and  confequently  Clouds, 
can  never  mount. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  very  high  Mountains,  as 
die  Pico  de  Eheide  in  Bohemia ,  though  the  middle  Part 
be  eternally  invefted  with  Ice  and  Snow,  and  the  Bot¬ 
tom  fcorched  with  intolerable  Heat,  yet  on  the  Top 
you  find  yourfelf  in  a  pure,  thin,  ferene  Air,  and  view 
the  Clouds  hovering  at  a  confiderable  Diftance  below 
you.  Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  all  Thunder  is  confined 
within  lefs  than  a  Mile’s  Height. 

Add,  that  in  Caverns,  and  the  hollow  Parts  under 
Ground,  the  Heat  is  found  very  great,  fo  that  the  Air 
is  coldeft  in  the  higheft  Places,  and  hoteft  in  the  low- 
eft,  but  in  the  intermediate  Atmofphere  very  unequal. 

Heat  therefore  depends  on  Clouds,  Mountains,  &c. 
which  refleCt  the  Light  varioufly,  and  on  the  Direction 
of  the  Sun’s  Rays,  or  the  Pofition  of  his  Body  with 
Refried  to  us. 

Hence  again  we  gather  that  Fire  is  the  univerfal 
Caufe  of  all  the  Motions  about  our  Earth,  for  all  Flu¬ 
idity  depends  on  Fire,  and  accordingly,  in  the  large 
burning  Glaffes,  the  firmed:  Bodies  become  fluid,  and 
evaporate  in  Fume,  and  the  more  fluid  any  Body  is, 
the  more  Fire  it  contains,  whence  it  is,  that  Water, 
deprived  of  all  its  Fire,  fixes  into  Ice,  and  when  ex- 
pofed  afrefh  to  the  Fire  refolves  into  Water  ;  and  all 
Fluids  whatever,  if  deftitute  of  Fire,  would  do  the 
fame.  * 

The  Sun  may  be  accounted  the  Parens  nature,  or 
the  Primum  mobile  of  all  vegetative  Motion. 

The  Sun’s  attractive  Virtue  is  very  confpicuous  in 
the  Exhalation  of  thofe  crude  and  unwholfome  Vapours, 
with  which  the  Earth  is  often  infefted,  which,  if  they 
were  fuffered  to  continue  long  upon  the  Face  of  the 
Earth,  would  render  it  a  miferable  Defart. 

The  Sun,  by  fublimating  thofe  crude  and  hurtful 
Vapours,  and  their  being  rarefied  before  their  Defcen- 
fion  and  Diftribution,  forms  them  into  Rain,  which  is 
of  great  Confequence  in  Vegetation. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  Attraction  of  Plants  them- 
felves,  which  creates  a  Kind  of  Emulation  in  them, 
which  fhall  grow  the  talleft. 

But  that,  which  the  Ancients  ufed  to  attribute  to 
Attraction,  may  now  be  very  well  folved  by  Pulfion. 
To  apply  which  to  the  Matter  in  Hand:  When  the 
Surface  of  the  Sea,  &c.  is  divided  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  Power  of  the  Air,  their  Afcenfion  through 
the  Atmofphere,  either  by  the  RarefaCtion  of  the  Air 
by  the  Sun,  or  otherwife  by  the  Refpiration  of  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  Globe,  which  in  this  Cafe  may  be  fuppofed 
to  aCt  like  the  Body  natural;  or  elfe  that  the  Air, 
being  rarefied  by  the  Sun  Beams,  does,  by  the  Gravi¬ 
tation  of  his  own  Body  in  general,  force  thofe  humid 
Vapours  by  Pulfion  upward,  through  thofe  Beams  or 
Rays  of  Light,  which  are,  as  it  were,  fo  many  Pipes 
or  Tubes  for  their  ready  Paffage,  Afcenfion,  and  Con¬ 
veyance. 

Or  if  thofe  Vapours  are  conveyed  by  the  Undulation 
of  the  Air  in  a  perpendicular  Manner,  rather  than  a 
radiant  one,  through  the  Rays  and  Beams  of  Light, 
whichfoever  of  thefe  Ways  it  is,  the  Sun  is  the  principal 
Agent  in  this  Bufinefs,  and  the  whole  Procefs  is  either 
Attraction,  Pulfion,  or  Refpiration,  forwarded  by  the 
virtual  Power  of  it. 

That  the  RarefaCtion  of  the  Air  by  Heat  is  a  great 
Help  to  Attraction  or  Pulfion  may  be  difeovered  by  the 
Fire  Engine  made  by  Mr.  Salary.  We  cannot  fay  that 
the  Water  is  either  forced  or  attracted  by  the  Heat, 
but  that  the  Air  that  is  in  the  Pipe  is  lengthened  by  its 
rarefying  Quality  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  the  Equilibrium 
is  loft,  and  the  Impulfe  and  Prefiure  of  the  Air,  which 
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is  without,  forces  the  Water  to  that  great  Height  ffeaf 
is  feen  in  the  Operation. 

And  fo,  if  a  little  Scrip  of  Paper  burning  and  fuming 
be  put  into  a  common  drinking  Glafs,  and  it  be  turned 
up  immediately,  and  put  upon  a  Plate  of  Water,  it 
feems  as  though  it  would  fuck  it  up  into  the  Glafs; 
wnen  indeed  the  Truth  of  the  Experiment  is,  that  it  is 
only  the  outward  Prefiure,  and  the  inward  Weaknefs 
of  the  Air  to  refill,  being  purified  by  Heat,  for  if  the 
fame  Glafs  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  Bafon  of  Water 
up  to  the  Foot  of  it,  yet  the  Water  that  is  in  the  Bafod 
would  not  enter  into  the  Glafs,  till  the  Air,  either  hav¬ 
ing  loft  its  own  Strength,  or  rather  infinuated  or  incor¬ 
porated  itfelf  in  the  Water,  lofes  its  own  Strength  5 
fuch  is  the  Force  of  Air. 

But  this  may  fuffice  concerning  what  the  Ancients 
call  Attraction,  which  in  many  Cafes  is  folved  by  Pul¬ 
fion,  or  the  Prefiure  and  elaftick  Power  of  the  Air, 
rather  than  by  the  attractive  Power  of  the  Sun. 

It  is  fufficiently  proved  by  ocular  Demonftration  that 
the  Vapours  of  the  Sea,  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  all  the 
Humidities  of  the  Ground  are  drawn  up  after  this 
Manner. 

And  that  Heat  is  an  Agent  in  this  Operation  has 
been  clearly  proved  by  the  Experiments  of  that  learned 
Naturalift  Dr.  Halley ,  by  taking  a  Vefiel  of  Water  four 
Inches  deep,  and  feven  and  nine  Tenths  in  Diameter, 
which  being  warmed  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  might  be 
fuppofed  the  Air  might  do  it,  in  fome  of  the  hoteft 
Months,  and  leting  it  (land  about  two  Hours  Time, 
and  weighing  it,  found  it  had  evaporated  near  half  an 
Ounce,  although  there  did  not  appear  any  Reek  of 
Smoke,  nor  did  the  Water  feem  warm,  by  puting  his 
Finger  into  it,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
out  of  that  fmall  Superficies  of  the  Water,  fix  Ounces 
would  be  evaporated  in  the  Space  of  twenty-four 
Hours. 

Upon  this  Suppofition  every  ten  fquare  Inches  of 
the  Surface  of  Water  yield  in  Vapour,  per  Day,  a 
Cube  Inch  of  Water;  and  each  fquare  Foot,  half  a 
Wine  Pint ;  and  every  Space  of  four  Feet  fquare,  a 
Gallon  ;  a  Mile  fquare,  6914  Tun  ;  a  fquare  Degree, 
fuppofe  of  69  Englijh  Miles,  will  evaporate  33  Millions 
of  Tuns. 

This  will  account  for  the  Cafpian  Sea  being  always 
at  a  Stand,  and  neither  wafting  nor  overflowing ;  and 
alfo  for  the  Current  faid  to  fet  always  in  at  the  Str  eights 
of  Gibraltar ,  notwithftanding  that  thofe  Mediterranean 
Seas  receive  fo  many,  and  fo  confiderable  Rivers. 

This  Experiment  has  been  carried  yet  farther  by  the 
Oxford  Society,  who,  fuppofing  a  cubical  Foot  of  Wa¬ 
ter  to  weigh  76  Pounds,  and  this  Foot  containing  1728 
cubick  Inches,  and  divided  in  the  76  Pounds,  gives 
half  an  Ounce  and  13-i  Grains,  which  is  the  Weight  of 
a  cubical  Inch  of  Water  ;  therefore  the  Weight  of  the 
233  Grains  f-f-f-,  or  35  Parts  of  a  cubick  Inch  divided 
by  thirty-eight. 

Then  the  Area  of  a  Circle,  the  Diameter  of  which 
is  7  Inches  and  upwards,  is  more  than  4.9  fquare 
Inches,  which  if  it  be  divided  by  44  Parts  of  an  Inch, 
the  Quantity  of  Water  carried  off  in  Vapours,  the 
ProduCt  will  be  -44t  or  tt  Parts  of  an  Inch,  wafted 
in  that  Experiment.  This  is  a  plain  Proof  of  what  a 
great  Quantity  of  Water  may  be  thus  carried  off,  in 
great  Dimenfions  of  Water,  even  enough  to  fupply  all 
Rains,  Dews,  &c. 

But  the  Sun,  befides  this,  has  a  diffufive  Power  (not 
to  dwell  on  the  Light  it  conveys  to  thefe  fublunary 
Regions)  without  which  the  whole  Race  of  Mankind 
muft  wander  and  grovel  in  the  dark,  for  by  its  genial 
and  chearful  Rays  it  exhilarates  the  vegetable  Part  of 
the  Creation,  and  makes  Nature  herfelf  to  fmile. 

It  has  an  Influence  upon  deep  Grounds  by  warming 
and  chearing  the  Pores  of  the  Earth,  when  diluted 
and  fodden  by  too  much  Wet,  and  puts  the  emulgent 
Fibres  of  Plants  upon  feeking  their  F'ood. 

It  helps  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  by  attracting  or 
difpeliing  the  Vapours,  which  would  otherwife  make 
it  noxious,  but  more  particularly  it  warms  and  heats 
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the  Ground,  and  by  its  powerful  Influence  contributes 
to  diffolve  the  latent  Salt,  and  prepares  them  for  being 
fucked  in  by  the  Fibres  of  the  Plants,  which,  by  the 
fame  genial  Force,  are  put  in  Abtion  to  feek  out  for 
their  F'ood. 

The  Sun  alfo  exhales  all  fuperfluous  Moiffure,  and, 
by  its  vital  Heat,  comforts  the  dilated  Pores. 

The  Sun  diffufes  the  early  Dews,  which,  if  they  lay 
too  long  on  Plants,  would  rot  rather  than  refreffi 
them  ;  it  alfo  preffes  them  into  the  Nerves,  and  other 
analogous  Parts.  This  influential  Power  operates  on 
the  Boughs,  Branches,  Leaves,  and  Fruit. 

The  Sun  alfo  qualifies  the  Air,  which  otherwife,  by 
its  Frigidity,  would  flop  the  very  Courfe  of  Nature, 
and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  inftance  any  Thing 
in  the  whole  Circle  of  Botanology,  that  does  not  par¬ 
ticipate  of  a  Share  of  this  virtual  and  diffufive  Good. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  mayeafily  account  for 
the  Difference  of  Heat  in  Summer  and  Winter, 
viz.  from  the  Obliquity  of  the  Sun’s  Rays*  This 
therefore  ffiould  be  well  confidered  in  the  Contrivance 
of  Stoves,  to  preferve  the  molt  tender  exotick  Plants, 
which  ought  to  have  their  Glaffes  fo  fituated,  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Sun’s  Rays  in  diredt  Lines  as  great  a  Part  of 
the  Year  as  poffible,  for  which  Reafon  the  Stoves, 
which  have  upright  Glaffes  in  Front,  and  Hoping 
Glaffes  over  them,  are  juftly  prefered  to  any  at  prefent 
contrived.  And  from  hence  we  fee  the  Advantage 
of  making  the  back  Part  and  Cieling  of  all  Green- 
houfes  and  Stoves  as  white  as  poffible,  fince  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Rays  of  Light  are  hereby  reflected  with 
much  greater  Force,  and  fo  confequently  the  Heat  is 
greatly  increafed,  which  Ihould  always  be  obferved  in 
Buildings  of  this  Kind. 

From  hence  alfo  we  may  learn,  that  Countries  in 
the  fame  Latitude  may  be  very  different  in  their  Heat, 
according  to  their  Situation,  in  Refpedf  to  the  Sun’s 
Rays,’ or  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  in  reflect¬ 
ing  the  Rays  with  a  greater  or  lefs  Force,  fo  that  in 
preferving  exotick  Plants,  the  Heat  which  they  require 
cannot  be  exadly  determined  from  the  Latitude  of  the 
Places  of  their  Growth,  but  the  Situation  of  the  Places 
muff  alfo  be  confidered,  as,  whether  they  grow  on 
Hills,  Mountains,  or  Valleys ;  and  if  on  the  Side  of 
Hills,  which  Side  in  Refpedt  to  the  Sun,  with  feveral 
other  Obfervations,  which  ought  to  be  made  by  fuch 
as  colled:  Plants  in  foreign  Countries, 

I  ffiall  here  add  a  Table  of  the  Shadow  of  the  Sun 
at  the  feveral  Seafons  of  the  Year,  which  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  me  by  Mr.  'Timothy  Sheldrach  of  Norwich , 
by  which  a  Perfon  may  more  readily  fee  what  Effed 
Walls,  Buildings,  (fie,  have,  in  fhading  the  Ground 
to  feveral  Diftances,  according  as  the  Sun  is  more  or 
lefs  elevated  above  the  Horizon  ;  as  alfo  how  great 
the  Shade  will  be  in  Green-houfes,  as  the  Piers  are  in 
Breadth,  or  the  Wall  in  Front  is  in  Height  below  the 
Saffies. 
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Lat.  51°  30' 


The  Length  of  the  Sha¬ 
dow  of  a  Column  of 
five  Feet  high  at  the 
Time  the  Sun  enters 
every  Sign. 
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The  firft  three  Tables  fliew  the  Length  of  Shadows 
in  the  Summer  and  Winter  Solftice,  and  in  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  Equinoxes.  Suppofe  a  Mountain,  Co¬ 
lumn,  or  other  Body,  whofe  perpendicular  Height  is 
pne  Degree.  The  Length  of  the  Shadow  from  any 
Thing  of  that  Altitude  is  here  ffiewn  in  every  Degree 


of  Latitude,  at  the  above  mentioned  Times,  in  Deo-rees 
and  Minutes,  and  where  a  fhorter  Meafure  than  a  Mile 
is  required,  it  is  (hewn  in  Seconds.  The  fourth  Table 
is  calculated  for  the  Latitude  of  51 0  30',  which  is 
pretty  near  that  of  London.  This  fourth  Table  (hews 
the  Length  of  the  Sha,dow  made  by  any  perpendicular 
Body  of  five  Feet  Altitude  on  a  Plane,  at  which  Time 
the  Sun  enters  every  Sign  of  the  Zodiack,  which,  at 
a  South  Sun,  will  be  found  very  exad  on  a  true 
Level. 

SUPERFICIES  of  the  Ground,  (fic.  is  the  outward 
Part  or  Surface  of  it. 

SURFACE  is  the  bare  Outfide  of  a.  Body  or  Super¬ 
ficies. 

SURIANA.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  37.  Tab.  40.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  353. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  and  com - 
pofed  of  five  Spear-Jhaped  fmall  Leaves.  The  Flower  has 
five  oval  Petals ,  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  which 
fpread  open ;  it  has  five  Jlender  ! itamina ,  which  are  fhorter 
than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits,  and  five 
roundifih  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style  the  Length  of 
the  Stamina  which  is  inferted  in  the  Middle  to  the  Side  of 
the  Germen ,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  become  five  roundifih  Seeds  joined  together. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Sedition 
of  Linnaeus’ s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  five  Germen. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Suriana.  Llort,  Cliff.  492.  Suriana.  This  is  the  Su~ 
riana  folds  portulacm  angufiis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  37.  Su¬ 
riana  with  narrow  Purflain  Leaves. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plunder,  who 
difeovered  it  in  the  French  Settlements  in  America ,  in 
Honour  of  Jofeph  Surian  of  Marfeilles ,  who  was  a  very 
curious  Botanift. 

This  grows  naturally  by  the  Sea  Side  in  meft  of  the 
Iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies ,  where  it.  riles  with  a  thick 
flhrubby  Stalk,  eight  or  nine  Feet  high,  covered  with  a 
dark  brown  Bark,  and  divides  into  Branches,  the  upper 
Part  of  which  are  clofely  garnilhed  with  Leaves  on' 
every  Side  (landing  without  Order  they  are  about  an 
Inch  long,  and  one  Eighth  of  an  Inch  broad  at  the 
Point,  growing  narrower  to  their  Bafe;  they  are  rounded 
at  their  Points,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches,  having 
no  Foot  Stalks  •,  they  are  of  a  dirty  green  Colour. 
From  between  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Flowers  which  are  about  an  Inch  long ;  thefe  do 
each  fuffain  two,  three,  or  four  yellow  Flowers,  which 
have  fome  four,  and  others  five  Petals,  which  are 
rounded  at  their  Points,  and  almoft  Heart-lhaped  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundiffi  Seeds,  which  are  joined 
together,  fiting  in  the  Empalement.  Some  Flowers 
have  two,  others  three,  four,  or  five  Seeds  to  each. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  brought  from  the  Ha- 
vanna  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houftoun ,  who  found 
the  Plants  growing  there  in  great  Plenty  on  the  Shore, 
in  moift  Places,  where  the  Salt  Water  ufually  flows. 
It  alfo  grows  plentifully  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Ifland 
of  Jamaica. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muff  be  Town  on 
a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  mud  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds, 
and  frequently  refreffied  with  Water.  In  warm  Wea¬ 
ther  the  Glaffes  of  the  hot  Bed  ffiould  be  raifed  every 
Day,  to  admit  frefli  Air  to  the  Plants,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  too  weak.  When  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  ffiould  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefli  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanner’s  Bark, 
obferving  to  (hade  them  unrill  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  Time  they  niuft  be  duly  watered 
every  Evening  in  hot  Weather,  and  they  muff  have 
freffi  Air  admited  to  them  every  Day  in  Proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  In  this  hot  Bed  the  Plants 
may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  be 

cold, 
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told,  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed.  During  the 
Winter  Seafon  thefe  Plants  muft  be  kept  very  warm, 
efpeeially  while  they  are  young,  otherwife  they  will  not 
live  through  the  Winter  in  this  Country.  They  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  refrelhed  with  Water  ;  but  it  muft 
not  be  given  to  them  in  large  Quantities  in  cold  Wea¬ 
ther;,  for  too  much  Moifture  in  Winter  will  foon  de- 
ftroy  them.  Thefe  Plants  make  but  flow  Progrefs  the 
fjrft  Year  ;  afterwards  they  will  grow  pretty  freely,  if 
they  are  not  ftinted.  In  Winter  they  muft  conftantly 
be  kept  in  the  Stove  in  this  Country,  and  if  they  are 
plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  they  will  make  the  greater 
Progrefs.  In  Summer  they  muft  have  a  large  Share 
of  Air,  by  opening  the  Glafl'es  of  the  Stoves  ;  and  if 
their  Leaves  are  covered  with  Filth  (which  the  Plants 
in  Stoves  often  contradt),  they  fhould  be  carefully 
wafhed  with  a  Sponge  •,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  not 
only  appear  unfightly,  but  it  will  retard  their  Growth. 

SYCAMORE.  See  Acer  majus. 

SYMPHYTUM.  c Tonrn .  Infi.  R.  138.  Fab.  56. 

Gen.  Plant.  170.  [Some  derive  it  from  a to 
con  glu  tin  ate,  becaufe  if  the  Leaves  or  Root  of  this  Plant 
are  boiled  with  Flefh,  the  Flelh  returns  again  into  one 
Mafs  •,  hence  it  is  called  the  Confolida  major  ojficinarum ,] 
Comfrey ;  in  French ,  Confound. 

The  Characters  are. 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  five-cornered ,  ere  El  ■permanent  Em- 
palement,  cut  into  five  acute  Parts  -,  it  has  one  Petal  with 
a  fhort  Fube,  above  which  the  Limb  has  a  fwelling  Belly 
and  thicker  Lube-,  the  Brim  is  indented  in  five  obtufie  Parts 
which  are  refiexed  ;  the  Chaps  are  armed  zuith  five  Awl - 
Jhaped  Rays  which  are  connected  in  a  Cone  ;  it  has  five 
Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  which  are  alternate  with  the  Rays 
of  the  Chaps ,  terminated  by  ereCl  acute  Summits  and  four 
Germen  fupporting  a  fiendcr  Style  the  Length  of  the  Petal , 
crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turn  to 
four  gibbous  acute-pointedSceds  which  ripen  in  theEmpalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
of  Fournefort' s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Funnel ,  or  Wheel-fhaped  Flower  of  one  Petal , 
whofe  Pointal  is  furrounded  by  four  Embryos  or  Germen , 
which  afterward  turn  to  fo  many  Seeds  ripening  in  the  Em- 
palement.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flow¬ 
ers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Symphytum  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  decurrentibus. 
Hcrt.  Cliff.  47.  Comfrey  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  run- 
in  a  Leaves.  This  is  the  Symphytum  Confolida  major ,  fiore 
purpureo  qua  mas.  C.  B.  P.  259.  Comfrey  or  greater 
Confound  with  a  purple  Flower. 

2.  Symphytum  foliis  fummis  oppofitis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
136.  Comfrey  with  the  upper  Leaves  placed  oppofite. 
This  is  the  Symphytum  majus  tuber  of d  r  a  dice.  C.  B.  P.  259. 
Greater  Comfrey  with  a  tuberous  Root, 

3.  Symphytum  foliis  ovatis  fubpetiolatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  136.  Comfrey  with  oval  Leaves  and  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  this  is  the  Symphytum  Orientates ,  folio  fub- 
rotundo  ajpero ,  fiore  caruleo,  Fown.  Cor.  7  •  Eaftern 
Comfrey  with  a  roundifti  Leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  but 
thofe  which  are  here  enumerated,  are  all  the  Sorts  at 
prelent  to  be  found  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  England ,  but  the 
moft  common  here  is  that  with  a  whitifh  yellow  Flower, 
which  is  found  growing  by  the  Side  of  Ditches  and 
other  moift  Places  in  great  Plenty,  but  that  with  pur¬ 
ple  Flowers  is  the  moft  common  in  Holland  and  Germa¬ 
ny,  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental  Varieties, 
which  only  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers-,  how¬ 
ever,  this  Difference  is  permanent  in  the  Plants  raifed 
from  Seeds,  as  I  have  many  Times  found  -,  nor  are 
the  two  Kinds  ever  found  mixed  where  they  grow  wild, 
for  in  thofe  Places  where  the  blue  is  found,  the  white  is 
never  feen  ;  and  vice  verfa  ;  But  as  there  are  no  fpe- 
cifick  Differences  between  them,  I  ftiail  not  feparate 
them. 
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The  common  Comfrey  has  thick  Rbots  compofed  of 
many  flefhy  fibres  or  Fangs,  which  run  deep  in  the 
Ground  ;  they  are  black  on  the  Outfide,  but  white 
within,  lull  of  a  flimy  tenacious  Juice.  The  lower 
Leaves  are  large,  long,  fharp-pointed,  hairy  and  rough. 
The  Stalks  rile  two  Feet  high,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  about  five  Inches  long, 
and  two  broad  near  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points ; 
they  are  hairy,  rough,  and  from  their  Bafe  runs  a  leafy 
Border  along  the  Stalk.  From  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  are  fent  out  fome  Side  Branches,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  garnilhed  with  two  fmaller  Leaves,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  loofe  Bunches  of  Flowers  which  are  reflex¬ 
ed  ;  each  Flower  has  one  tubulous  Petal,  whole  upper 
Part  is  bellied  and  thicker  than  the  lower,  and  the  Chaps 
are  clofed  by  the  Stamina  and  Rays,  which  crols  it,  and 
Ihuts  up  the  Tube.  Thefe  in  the  common  Englifi? 
Sort  are  of  a  yellowilh  white,  and  the  foreign  one  is  of 
a  purple  Colour.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Augufi, 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany,  the  Roots 
of  this  are  compofed  of  many  thick  flelhy  K:  obs  or  Tu¬ 
bers,  which  are  joined,  by  flelhy  Fibres;  the  Stalks 
incline  on  one  Side ;  they  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high;  the  Leaves  on  the  lower  Part  are  fix  Inches  long 
and  two  and  a  Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in 
acute  Points,  and  are  not  fo  rough  and  hairy  as  thofe 
of  the  other  Species ;  they  are  placed  alternate  and  fit 
clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  two  upper  Leaves  on  every 
Branch  Hand  oppofite,  and  juft  above  them  are  loofe 
Spikes  or  Bunches  of  pale  yellow  Flowers,  whofe  Petals 
are  ftretched  out  farther  beyond  the  Empalement  than 
thofe  of  the  other.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  other. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Ri¬ 
vers  near  Confiantinople-,  this  has  a  perennial  Root  like 
the  firft;  the  Stalks  grow  two  Feet  high;  the  leaves 
are  rounder,  and  are  armed  with  rough  prickly  Hairs. 
The  Flowers  are  blue,  and  grow  in  Bunches  like  thofe 
of  the  firft  Sort ;  they  appear  in  March ,  but  are  feldom 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  cultivated,  either  by  fowing 
their  Seeds  in  the  Spring,  or  by  parting  of  their  Roots: 
the  latter  Way  being  the  more  expeditious,  is  chiefly 
pradtifed,  where  they  are  planted  for  Ufe.  The  belt 
Seafon  for  parting  the  Roots  is  in  Autumn;  at  which 
Time  almoft  every  Piece  of  a  Root  will  grow.  They 
fhould  be  planted  about  two  Feet  and  a  Half  afunder, 
that  they  may  have  Room  to  fpread,  and  will  require 
no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds 
for  they  are  extremely  hardy,  and  will  grow  upon  al¬ 
moft  any  Soil,  or  in  any  Situation. 

SYRINGA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  22.  Lilac.  Fcurn . 
Infi.  R.  H.  6 or.  Fab ,  372.  Lilac. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  fmall ,  tubulous ,  permanent  Em¬ 
palement  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  indented  in  four  Parts  at 
the  Brim ;  it  has  one  Petal  zvith  a  long  cylindrical  Fube 
cut  into  four  obtufe  Segments  at  the  Brim  zvhich  fpread 
open ,  and  two  very  fhort  Stamina  terminated  by  fmall  Sum¬ 
mits ,  fianding  within  the  Fube  ;  it  has  an  oblong  Germtn 
fupporting  a  fhort  Jlender  Style  crowned  by  a  thick  bifid 
Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  com - 
prejfed  acute-pointed  Capfule  with  two  Cells  opening  with 
two  Valves  contrary  to  the  Partition ,  including  in  each  Ceil 
one  oblong  a  cute -pointed  Seed  with  a  membranaceous  Bor¬ 
der. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
Linnaus’s,  fecond  Clafs  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Fourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  fourth  Sedtion  of  his  twentieth 
Clafs,  which  contains  the  Frees  and  Shrubs  with  a 
Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Fruit  with 
feveral  Capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Syringa  foliis  cvato-cordatis ,  Hort.  Cliff.  6.  Sy- 
ringa  with  oval  Fleart-fhaped  Leaves.  1  his  is  the  Sy¬ 
ringa  carulea.  C.  B.  P-  39 1.  Blue  Syringa,  and  the 
Lilac.  Matth.  1237.  The  blue  Lilac. 

a  2.  Syringa 
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2.  S y r inga  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  9.  Sy- 
ringa  with  Spear- At  aped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lilac  fo¬ 
lio  ligufiri.  Lourn.  Injl.  602.  Lilac  with  a  Privet  Le  af, 
Commonly  called  Perfian  Jafmine. 

3.  Syringa  foliis  lanceolatis  integris  diffedtifque  lacini- 
ata.  Hort ,  Cliff.  6.  Syringa,  with  entire  Spear- fhaped 
Leaves,  and  others  which  are  cut  and  jagged.  This  is 
the  Lilac  laciniato  folio.  Lourn.  Infl.  O02 .  Lilac  with 
a  cut  Leaf,  commonly  called  cut-leaved  Perfian  Jaf¬ 
mine. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Englifh  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  has  been  long  cultivated  as  a  flowering 
Shrub.  It  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  fome  Parts 
of  P  erf  a,  but  it  is  fo  hardy  as  to  refill  the  greateft  Cold 
of  this  Country..  There  are  three  Varieties  of  this 
Shrub,  which  are  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Englifh 
Gardens,  which  do  not  only  differ  in  the  Colour  of 
their  Flowers,  but  alfo  in  that ;  of  their  Shoots  and 
Leaves-,  one  of  thefe  has  white  Flowers,  one  blue,  and 
the  third  has  purple  Flowers  ;  the  latter  is  commonly 
known  by  the  Title  of  Scotch  Lilac,  to  diftinguiih  it 
from  the  other.  This  is  the  moll  beautiful  of  the  three 
and  is  probably  called  the  Scotch  Lilac,  becaufe  it  was 
firll  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Edinburgh 
Garden.  Whether  this  was  raifed  from  Seeds,  or  which 
other  Way  it  was  obtained  I  could  never  learn-,  but  I 
take  it  to  be  a  diflinct  Species  from  the  others,  though 
there  is  not  Marks  enough  upon  them  to  diftinguifh 
their  fpecifick  Diiferences  ;  becaufe  I  have  raifed  many 
of  the  Plants  from  Seeds,  which  have  always  retained 
their  Difference,  as  have  alfo  the  white,  when  they 
were  propagated  by  Seeds,  fo  that  they  may  be  rather 
efteemed  as  dillindt  Sorts,  although  by  the  Rules  now 
admited  for  determining  fpecifick  Differences,  they  may 
not  have  fufficient  Marks  whereby  to  diftinguifh  them, 
and  as  they  have  been  by  moil  of  the  modern  Botanills 
joined  together,  I  fhall  not  feparate  them"  again,  but 
lliu.ll  mention  the  Particulars  in  which  they  differ. 

This  Shrub  grows  to  the  Height  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  Feet  in  good  Ground,  and  divide  into  many 
Branches,  thofe  of  the  white  Sort  grow  more  eredl  than 
the  other;  and  the  purple  or  Scotch  Lilac,  has  its 
Branches  more  diffufed  than  either.  The  Branches  of 
the  white  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  Bark  of  a  gray 
Colour,  thofe  of  the  other  two  are  darker.  The  Leaves 
of  the  white  are  of  a  very  bright  green,  but  thofe  of 
the  o tiier  are  of  a  dark  green;  their  Shape  and  Size  are 
fo  near  as  not  to  be  diflinguifhed  thereby.  They  are 
Heart-fhaped,  almoil  five  Inches  long,  and  three  and 
a  Hair  broad  near  their  Bafe;  their  Foot  Stalks  are  an 
Inch  and  a  Halt  long,  and  are  placed  oppofite.  The 
Buds  or  the  future  Shoots,  which  are  very  turmd  be¬ 
fore  the  Leaves  fall,  are  of  a  very  bright  green  in  the 
white  Sort,  but  thofe  of  the  other  two  are  of  a  dark 
green.  The  Flowers  are  always  produced  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  and  below  the 
Flowers,  come  out  Shoots  to  fucceed  them  ;  for  that 
Part  upon  which  the  Flowers  Hand,  decays  clown  to 
the  Shoots  below  every  Winter.  There  are  generally 
two  Bunches  or  Panicles  of  Flowers  joined  at  the  End 
of  each  Shoot,  thofe  of  the  blue  are  the  fmalleft,  and 
the  Flowers  are  fmaller,  their  Brims  expanded,  and  are 
placed  thiner  than  either  of  the  other.  The  Bunches 
on  the  white  are  larger ;  the  Flowers  are  clofer  placed, 
and  larger  than  the  blue  ;  but  thofe  of  the  Scotch  are 
larger,  and  the  Flowers  are  fairer  than  thofe  of  either 
of  the  other,  fo  make  a  much  finer  Appearance.  The 
Panicles  of  Flowers  grow  eredl,  and  being  intermixed 
with  the  fine  green  Leaves,  have  a  fine  Effect,  and  if 
we  add  to  this  the  Fragrancy  of  their  Flowers,  it  may 
be  ranged  among  the  moll  beautiful  Shrubs  which  now 
decorate  the  Englifh  Gardens.  They  flower  in  May , 
and  when  the  Seafon  is  cool,  thefe  Shrubs  will  continue 
three  Weeks  in  Beauty,  but  in  hot  Seafons  the  Flowers 
loon  fade.  Their  Seeds  are  ripe  in  September ,  which 
if  fown  loon  after,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  but  as  their  Roots  fend  out  great 
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Plenty  of  Suckers  annually,  fo  few  Perfons  ever  take 
the  Trouble  to  propagate  thefe  Plants  by  Seeds.  ! 
have  raifed  feveral  Pfants-  of  the  three  Sorts  from  Seeds, 
and  conftantly  found  them  prove  the  fame  as  the  Shrubs 
from  which  the  Seeds  were  taken.  Thefe  Plants  do  Ge¬ 
nerally  flower  the  third  Year  from  Seed,  and  I  have  Al¬ 
ways  found  thefe  Plants  not  fo  apt  to  fend  out  Suckers 
as  thofe  which  were  produced  by  Suckers,  fo  are  much 
more  valuable,  for  the  others  put  out  fuch  Plenty  of 
Suckers,  as  that  if  they  are  not  annually  taken  from 
the  Plants,  they  will  ftarve  them,  fo  that  in  this  Way 
the  Plants  may  be  propagated  in  great  Plenty. 

Thefe  Plants  thrive  bell  upon  a  light  rich  Soil,  fuch 
as  the  Gardens  near  London  are  for  the  moll  Part 
compofed  of ;  and  there  they  grow  to  a  much  larger 
Size,  where  they  are  permited  to  ftand  unremoved, 
than  in  any  other  Part  of  England ,  for  In  flrong  Loam] 
or  upon  chalky  Land,  they  make  no  .Progrefs.  If  the 
Suckers  are  fmall  when  they  are  taken  from  the  old 
Plants,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  in  Rows 
three  Feet  afunder,  and  one  Foot  Diftance  in  the  Rows, 
where  they  may  ftand  a  Year  or  two  to  get  Strength] 
and  then  they  fhould  be  removed  to  the  Places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  The  bell  Time  to  tranfplant  thefe 
Shrubs  is  in  Autumn. 

There  is  a  Variety  or  two  of  thefe  Shrubs  with 
blotched  Leaves,  which  fome  Perfons  are  fond  of;  but 
as  thefe  Variegations  are  the  Effect  of  Weaknefs,  fo 
whenever  the  Shrubs  .  become  healthy,  their  Verdure 
returns  again. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Perfa ,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  where  it  is 
be  ft  known  among  the  Gardeners  by  the  Title  of  Per- 
fan  Jaimine.  This  is  a  Shrub  of  much  lower  Growth 
tnan  the  former,  feldom  riling  more  than  five  or  fix 
beet  high,  d  he  Stalks  of  this  Shrub  are  woody,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  imooth  brown  Bark  ;  the  Branches  are 
(lender,  pliable,  and  extend  wide  on  every  Side;  thefe 
frequently  bend  downward  where  they  are  not  fupport- 
ed ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Spear- fhaped  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  which  are  about  two  Inches  and  a 
Half  long,  and  three  Fourths  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a 
deep  green  Colour  ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  large  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  former 
d  ear’s  Shoots,  in  like  Manner  as  the  former;  they  are 
of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  and  have  a  very  agreeable 
Odour.  Thefe  appear  the  latter  End  of  May,  foon  af¬ 
ter  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  continue  longer  in 
Beauty,  but  thefe  do  nor  perfect  their  Seeds  in  England. 

1  here  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  almofl  white  Flowers, 
which  has  or  late  Years  been  obtained,  but  whether  it 
came  from  Seeds,  or  was  accidentally  produced  by 
Suckers  from  the  purple  Kind,  I  cannot  fay. 

The  third  Sort  differs  from  the  fecond  in  having  two 
Sorts  of  L eaves,  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Branches 
are  for  the  mod  Part  entire  ;  thefe  are  broader  and 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  do  not  end  in  fo 
fharp  Points.  The  Leaves  on  the  younger  Branches  are 
cut  into  three  or  five  Segments  like  winged  Leaves  al- 
moft  to  the  Mid-rib.  The  Branches  of  this  Sort  are 
flenderer  and  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  fecond,  their 
Bark  is  of  a  darker  brown,  and  the  Flowers  of  a  bright¬ 
er  purple  Colour. 

I  his  was  brought  into  Europe  before  the  other,  and 
came  by  the  Perfian  Title  Agem.  Both  thefe  Sorts 
a.re  ufually  propagated  by  Suckers,  which  their  Roots 
fend  out  in  great  Plenty,  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
oft  from  the  old  Plants  in  the  Autumn,  and  planted 
in  a  Nurfery  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  before  directed 
for  the  firft,  where  they  may  grow  two  Years  to  get 
Strength,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  Plants  which 
are  fo  propagated,  are  always  very  prolific  in  Suckers, 
for  which  Reafon  it  will  be  a  better  Way  to  raife  them 
by  laying  down  their  young  Branches,  which  in  one 
Year  will  be  fufficiently  rooted  to  tranfplant,  and  may 
then  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Suckers. 
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ABERNzEMONTANA.  Plum .  Gen. 
Nov.  1 8.  Tab.  30.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  2 65. 
The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  J mall  Empalement  cut  into 
ive  acute  Parts  ;  it  has  one  Funnel-Jhaped  Petals  with  a  long 
■ylindrical  Tube ,  which  is  bellied  at  both  Ends ,  and  the  Brim 
s  cut  into  five  oblique  Segments ;  it  has  five  fimall  Stamina 
n  the  Middle  of  the  Tube ,  terminated  by  Summits  which 
oin  together ,  and  two  Germen  fiupporting  an  Awl  Jhaped 
'tyle,  crowned  by  decayed  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward 
f. urn  to  two  bellied  Capfiules  which  are  horizontally  re - 
flexed ,  opening  with  one  Valve ,  having  one  Cell  filled 
with  oblong  oval  Seeds  lying  imbricatim  and  fiurrounded 
with  Pulp. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfi:  Section  of 
Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofie 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tabernze  Montana  fioliis  lanceolatis  oppofitis,flo- 
Ibus  corymbofis  lateralibus.  T abernamontana  with  Spear- 
haped  Leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  a  Corymbus  on  the  Sides  of  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Tabernwmontana  laCteficens ,  citni  foliis  undu - 
]atis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  18.  Milky  Tabernamontana 
with  waved  Citron  Leaves. 

2.  Taber n ^emontana  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  acumina - 
lis  op po fit  is,  floribus  corymbofis  terminalibus.  T abernamon- 
\ana  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-pointed  Leaves  which 
are  placed  oppofite,  and  Flowers  growing  in  a  Corym¬ 
bus,  terminating  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Taberna - 
vncntana  latlefcens,  lauri  folio ,  flore  albo ,  filiquis  rotundi- 
tribus.  Hcuft.  Mff.  Milky  T abernamontana  with  a  Bay- 
Leaf,  a  white  Flower,  and  rounder  Pods. 

Father Plumier,  who  conflituted  tfiisGenus,gave  it  this 
[Title,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  James  Theodore ,  who  was  called 
\fabern<emontanus ,  from  a  little  Village  in  Germany , 
(where  he  was  born.  He  was  one  of  the  mod  know¬ 
ing  Botanifcs  of  his  Age,  and  publifhed  at  Franckfort 
(a  Folio,  in  a  long  Form,  in  the  Year  1590,  in  which 
[are  the  Figures  of  two  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Plants. 

The  firfi  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and  fome 
of  the  other  Iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
has  figured  it  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  under  the  Title 
of  Nerium  Arboreum  folio  latiore  obtufo ,  flore  luteo  minor e. 
Tab.  186.  f.  2.  Tree-like  Nerium  with  a  broader  ob- 
tufe  Leaf,  and  a  fmaller  Flower  which  is  of  a  yellow 
Colour. 

This  rifes  with  an  upright  woody  Stalk  to  the  Height 
of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet,  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray 
Bark,  which  abounds  with  a  milky  Juice,  and  fends 
out  feveral  Branches  from  the  Side  which  grow  ere<5t, 
and  have  many  Joints  -,  thefe  are  garnifired  with  thick 
Leaves  which  have  a  milky  Juice  ;  they  are  from  five 
to  fix  Inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  Middle,  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  Point  at  each  End  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  have  many  tranfverfe  Veins,  from  the  Mid-rib  to 
the  Border,  Banding  oppofite  on  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch 
long.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  roundifh  Bunches 
from  the  Wings  oi  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a 
bright  yellow  Colour,  and  have  an  agreeable  Odour. 
The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  half  an  Inch  long,  the 
Brim  is  cut  into  five  acute  Points,  which  fpread  open 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Jafmine.  Thefe  Flowers  in 
their  native  Soil,  are  fucceeded  by  two  fwelling  Cap- 
fules  joined  at  their  Bafe,  but  fpread  from  each  other 


horizontally,  and  are  filled  with  oblong  Seeds,  lyin^ 
over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh,  and  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  foft  Pulp. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr  Wil¬ 
liam  Houftoun  in  the  Year  1730,  growing  naturally  at 
La  Vera  Cruz.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  te  i  or 
twelve  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  wrinkled  gray  Bark, 
fending  out  many  Branches  toward  the  Top,  which  are 
garnifired  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  of  a  thick  Confidence ;  they  are  five  Inches  lono-, 
and  two  and  a  Half  broad,  rounded  at  both  Finds,  but 
terminate  with  an  acute  Point.  Thefe  are  placed  op¬ 
pofite,  and  have  fhort  Foot  Stalks  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  pretty  large  roundifh  Bunches  at  the  End 
of  the  Branches;  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firfi: 
fort,  and  are  white,  having  an  agreeable  Scent.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fhorter  and  rounder  Pods,  which  fpread 
from  each  other  horizontally  like  the  former. 

Both  thefe  Plants  are  very  impatient  of  Cold,  fo 
will  not  live  in  this  Country,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in 
a  warm  Stove  ;  they  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  muft  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  the 
Plants  grow  naturally,  for  they  do  not  produce  any  Seeds 
in  Europe ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  on 
a  hot  Bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
muft  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots  filled 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark;  being  careful  to  fhade  them 
in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  Time  they  muft  have  free  Air  ad- 
mited  to  them  every  Day  when  the  Weather  is  warm  ; 
but  if  the  Nights  fhould  prove  cold,  the  Glaffes  of 
the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  every  Even¬ 
ing,  foon  after  the  Sun  goes  off  from  the  Bed.  Thefe 
Plants  muft  be  often  refrefhed  with  Water ;  but  it  muft 
not  be  given  to  them  in  large  Quantities,  efpecially 
while  they  are  young,-  for  as  they  are  full  of  a  milky 
Juice,  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  rot  with  much  Moi- 
fture. 

The  Plants  may  remain  during  the  Summer  Seafon, 
in  the  hot  Bed,  provided  the  Tan  is  ftired  up  to  renew 
the  Heat  when  it  wants,  and  a  little  new  Tan  added  ; 
but  at  Michaelmas ,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold 
the  Plants  fhould  be  removed,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove  ;  where,  during  the  Winter  Sea¬ 
fon,  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth, 
and  in  cold  Weather  they  fhould  have  but  little  Wa¬ 
ter  given  them,  left  it  fhould  rot  them.  As  thefe  Plants 
are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country, 
they  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  where,  in 
warm  Weather,  they  may  have  free  Air  admited  to 
them,  by  opening  the  Glaffes  of  the  Stove  ;  but  in  cold 
Weather  they  muft  be  kept  warm.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  thrive  and  produce  their  Flowers, 
and  as  their  Leaves  are  always  green,  they  will  make 
a  pleafant  Diverfity  amongft  other  tender  exotick  Plants 
in  the  Stove. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings 
during  the  Summer  Seafon,  which  fhould  be  cut  off 
from  the  old  Plants,  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  Stove  five 
or  fix  Days  belore  they  are  planted,  that  the  wounded 
Parts  may  heal,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  Thefe  Cut¬ 
ings  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  of  Tanner’s  Bark, 
and  clofely  covered  with  a  Hand  Glafs,  obferving  to 
j  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  in 
1 3  h)  hot 
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hot  Weather,  ns  alfo  to  refrefh  them  now  and  then 
with  a  little  Water.  When  the  Cutings  have  taken 
Root,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  leparate  Pots,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  which  are  raifed 
from  Seeds. 

T  AC  A  M  A II A  C  A .  See  Popnlus. 

TAGETES.  Tourn.  Injt.  R.  H.  47S.  ’Tab.  278. 
Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  865.  African  or  French  Marigold, 
in  French ,  Oeillet  d’  Inde. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  Jingle ,  of  one 
Leaf ,  oblong ,  ereCl,  and  five  cornered  ;  the  Flower  is  com - 
pound  and  radiated ,  the  Rays  or  Border  is  ccmpofed  of  five 
female  half  Florets  which  are  Tongue- (haped.  The  Di/k 
cr  Meddle  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  are 
tubulous ,  and  cut  into  five  obtufe  Segments ;  tloefe  have  five 
jhort  hair-like  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits , 
and  an  oblong  Germen  fupporting  a  fioort  Jlender  Style , 
crowned  by  a  thin ,  bifid ,  reflexed  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  Jingle ,  linear ,  compreffed  Seed,  almofi 
the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  crowned  by  five  acute-point¬ 
ed  unequal  Scales.  The  female  half  Florets  have  an  oblong 
Germen,  with  a  Style  and  Stigma  like  the  hermaphrodite,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  of  the  fame  Form,  but  have  no  Stamina . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Tcurnefori* s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  radiated  Flowers,  whofe  Seeds  are  adorned 
with  Leaves  in  a  Plead.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the 
fecond  Se&ion  of  his  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  ccmpofed  of  hermaphrodite 
and  female  Florets ,  which  are  fruitful ,  and  have  their 
Summits  connected. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tagetes  caule fimplici  ereCl  0 ,  pedunculis  nudis  uni- 
floris.  Hort.  Cliff.  418.  Tagetes  with  a  fingle  erebt  Stalk, 
and  naked  Foot  Stalks  bearing  fingle  Flowers.  This 
is  the  Tagetes  maximus  reClus,  flore  fimplici  ex  luteo  palli- 
do.  I.  B.  3.  p.  100.  Greateft  upright  African  Ma¬ 
rigold  with  a  pale  fingle  yellow  Flower. 

2.  Tagetes  caule  fubdivifo  diffufo.  Hort.  Cliff.  418. 
Tagetes  with  a  diffufed  fubdivided  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Tagetes  Indicus  minor ,  multiplicato  fiore.  Tourn.  Infil.  488. 
Smaller  Indian  Tagetes  with  double  Flowers,  common¬ 
ly  called  French  Marigold. 

3.  Tagetes  caule  fimplici  re  Cl  0,  pedunculis  fquamofis 
multifioris.  Hort.  Cliff.  419.  Tagetes  with  a  fingle  ered 
Stalk,  and  fcaly  Foot  Stalks  bearing  many  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Tagetes  multiflora  minuto  flore  albicante .  Hort. 
Elth.  374.  Many  flowering  Tagetes  with  a  Email  white 
Flower. 

4.  Tagetes  caule  fimplici  ereClo,  foliis  cordatis  fimpli- 
cibus,  pedunculis  nudis  unifloris.  Tagetes  with  a  fingle 
Stalk,  fimple  Heart-Ihaped  Leaves,  and  naked  Foot 
Stalks  having  one  Flower.  This  is  the  Tagetes  Ameri¬ 
cana,  folio  fingulari  fubrotundo.  Houft.  Mff.  American 
Tagetes  with  a  fingle  roundifh  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  where  it  is 
commonly  titled  African,  or  African  Mairgold;  of  this 
there  are  the  following  Varieties  : 

1.  Pale  yellow,  or  Bnmftone  Colour,  with  fingle, 
double,  and  fiftulous  Flowers. 

2.  Deep  yellow,  with  fingle,  double,  and  fiftulous 
Flowers. 

3.  Orange- coloured,  with  fingle,  double,  and  fiftu¬ 
lous  Flowers. 

4.  Middling  African,  with  Orange-coloured  Flowers. 

5.  Sweet-fcented  African. 

Thefe  are  all  very  fubjedl  to  vary,  fo  that  unlefs  the 
Seeds  are  very  carefully  faved  from  the  fined  Flowers, 
they  are  very  apt  to  degenerate,  nor  fhould  their  Seeds 
be  too  long  fown 'in  the  fame  Garden  without  changing 
it,  for  the  lame  Reafon ;  therefore,  thofe  who  are  defir- 
ous  to  have  thefe  Flowers  in  Perfection,  fhould  ex 
change  their  Seeds  with  lome  Perfon  of  Integrity  at  a 
Diftance  where  the  Soil  is  of  a  different  Nature,  at  leaft 
every  other  Year.  If  this  is  done,  the  Varieties  may 
be  continued  in  Perfedion. 
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This  Plant  isfo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription 
It  flowers  from  the  Begining  of  July,  till  the  Froft 
nuts  a  Stop  to  it.  The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  ia, 
Mexico ,  but  has  been  long  in  the  Englijh  Gardens, 
where  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  firft  by  the  T  itle  of 
French  Marigold. 

Of  this  there  are  feveral  Varieties,  fome  of  which 
have  much  larger  Flowers  than  others,  and  their 
Colour  varies  greatly,  there  are  fome  which  are  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated,  and  others  quite  plain,  but  as  thefe 
are  Accidents  arifing  from  Culture,  fo  they  do  not 
merit  farther  Diftindion,  for  I  have  always  found  that 
Seeds  faved  from  the  moft  beautiful  Flowers  will  deo-e. 
nerate,  efpecially  if  they  are  fown  in  the  fame  Garden 
for  two  or  three  Years  together,  without  chano-ino-  rhr> 

or  OO 

Sced. 

Thefe  Plants  are  annual,  fo  muff:  be  propagated 
from  Seeds  every  Spring,  which  may  be  fown  upon  a 
moderate  hot  Bed  the  Begining  of  April,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  have  Plenty  of 
frefti  Air,  for  if  they  are  drawn  too  much,  they  will 
not  afterward  become  handfome,  nOtwithftand  ng  they 
have  all  poffible  Care  taken  of  them.  When  they  are 
about  three  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
on  a  very  moderate  hot  Bed,  which  may  be  arched  over 
with  Hoops,  and  covered  with  Mats,  for  thefe  Plants 
are  hardy  enough  to  be  brought  up  without  Glades ;  in 
this  Bed  they  fhould  be  planted  about  fix  Inches  afun- 
der  each  Way,  obferving  to  water  and  fbade  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  Root  •,  but  as  the  Plants  acquire 
Strength,  they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air 
by  Degrees,  and  about  the  Begining  of  May  they 
fhould  be  taken  up,  with  a  Ball  of. Earth  to  the  Root 
of  each  Plant,  and  planted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Par¬ 
terre  Garden,  or  into  Pots,  for  furnifhing  the  Courts, 
&c.  lhading  them  carefully  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  and  alfo  fupplying  them  duly  with 
Water.  When  their  Flowers  appear,  if  any  fhould 
prove  fingle,  the  Plants  fhould  be  deftroyed,  and  then 
thofe  in  Pots  may  be  removed  to  the  Court  where  the 
feveral  Varieties,  being  intermixed  with  other  annual 
Plants,  afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 

*Thefe  Plants  have  a  ftrong  difagreeable  Scent,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  handled  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  are  not  fo 
greatly  efteemed  for  planting  near  Habitations,  but  the 
Flowers  of  the  fweet  lcented  Sort,  being  more  agree¬ 
able,  are  generally  prefered,  efpecially  for  planting 
in  fmall  Gardens. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Chili  in  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies.  This  is  a  Plant  of  taller  Growth  than 
either  of  the  former.  The  Stalk  is  fingle,  ereCt,  and 
branches  a  little  toward  the  Top  ;  it  rifes  about  ten 
Feet  high-,  the  Branches  grow  ereCt.  The  Leaves  are 
narrower  than  either  of  the  other.  The  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Flowers  are  fcaly  and  ftand  ered,  clofe  to  the 
Stalk ;  thefe  fuftain  three  or  four  Email  white  Flowers, 
which  appear  very  late  in  Autumn,  fo  that  unlefs  it  is  ’ 
kept  in  a  Glafs  Cafe  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  here. 
This  Plant  has  very  little  Beauty,  fo  is  only  preferved 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 

The  fourth  Sort  rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  about 
two  Feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  Branches  toward  the 
Top,  garnifhed  with  Heart-Ihaped  Leaves  Handing  up¬ 
on  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Stalk  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  and 
a  Half  broad  toward  their  Bale,  ending  in  very  acute 
Points,  being  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  black  Poplar, 
rough  to  the  Touch,  and  are  (lightly  crenated  on  their 
Edges;  the  Branches  and  Stalks  are  each  terminated  by 
one  large  yellow  Flower  (landing  upon  a  long  naked 
Foot  Stalk.  The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  (hort, 
che  Leaves  of  which  it  is  compofed  are  oblong  and 
oval  drawing  to  a  Point.  The  female  Florets,  which 
compofe  the  Rays  or  Border,  are  much  longer  than 
the  Empalement.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets,  in  the 
Difk  or  Middle  are  equal  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow 
Colour,  and  make  a  good  Appearance,  for  the  Flowers 
are  double.  This  Plant  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England. 
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The  two  lafl  Sorts  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  former, 
fo  the  Seeds  of  thefe  fhould  be  fown  earlier  in  the 
Spring  upon  a  good  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a  frefh  hot  Bed, 
at  about  three  Inches  Pittance  each  Way,  obfcrving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
then  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
Amaranthus,  and  other  tender  annual  Plants,  being 
careful  not  to  draw  them  up  weak  ;  when  they  have 
fp  re  ad  fo  as  to  meet  each  other,  they  fhould  be  taken 
up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted  in 
pots  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  under  a  deep  Frame,  where  the  Plants  may  have 
Room  to  grow,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the 
Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  they 
itjg'ft  have  Air  and  Water  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon,  and  when  the  Plants  have  grown  too 
tall  to  remain  longer  in  the  Frame,  they  fhould 
be  removed  to  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where  they  may 
hand  to  flower  and  ripen  their  Seeds. 

TAMARINDUS.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  II.  66 o.  Rah. 
445.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  4 6.  The  Tamarind  Tree. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  oval 
plain  Leaves  which  are  equal ;  the  Flower  has  five  Petals 
which  are  almoft  like  thofe  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ,  one  of 
them  ftanding  ere  ft,  two  are  placed  like  Wings  on  each  Side , 
and  two  refieft  downward  ;  it  has  three  Awl-fhaped  Sta¬ 
mina  fit'uated  in  the  Sinufes  of  the  Empalement ,  and  are 
arched  toward  the  upper  Petal ,  terminated  by  fmgle  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  an  oblong  oval  Germen  fupporting  an  Awl-fhaped 
afcending  Style ,  crowned  by  a  fmgle  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  long  fwelling  compreffed  Pod  having  a 
double  Cover,  and  one  Cell  containing  three,  four,  or  five 
angular  comprefjcd  Seeds  furrounded  with  Pulp. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl  Section 
of  Linnaeus's  third  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  three  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus ,  viz. 

Tamarindus.  Iiort.  Cliff.  18.  The  Tamarind  Tree. 
This  is  the  Siliqua  Arabica ,  qua  Famar Indus.  C.  B.  P. 
403.  The  Arabian  Pod  or  Tamarind. 

This  Tree  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies  and  alfo  in 
Egypt,  but  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  eminent  Bo- 
tanifts,  that  the  Tamarind  which  grew  in  the  Eajl-In- 
dies,  was  different  from  that  of  the  Weft  Indies,  becaufe 
the  Pods  of  the  firfl,  are  almoft  double  the  Length  of 
thofe  of  the  latter.  The  Pods  which  have  been  brought 
me  from  the  Eafi-Indies,  have  generally  been  fo  long  as 
to  contain  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  feven  Seeds,  where¬ 
as  thofe  of  the  Weft  Indies  have  very  rarely  more  than 
four;  but  the  Plants  which  I  have  railed  from  the  Seeds 
of  both  Sorts,  are  fo  like  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed, 
therefore  1  fuppofe  it  may  be  owing  to  the  Soil,  or 
Culture,  that  one  is  fo  much  larger  than  the  other. 

This 'mows  to  a  very  large  Size  in  thofe  Countries 
where  it  is  a  Native,  but  in  England  it  will  not  thrive 
out  of  a  Stove,  efpecially  in  Winter.  The  Stem  is  ve¬ 
ry  lame,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  divides  into 
many3 Branches  at  the  Top,  which  fpread  wide  every 
Way,  and  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  Pair  of  Lobes,  with¬ 
out  a  fin  He  one  at  the  End.  The  Lobes  are  about 
half  an  Inch  long,  and  a  fixth  Part  of  an  Inch  broad, 
of  a  bright  green,  a  little  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Mid- rib.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the 
Branches,  five,  fix,  or  more  together  upon  the  fame 
Foot  Stalk  in  loofe  Bunches ;  thefe  are  compofed  of 
five  redifh  Petals,  one  of  which  is  refiexed  upward  like 
the  Standard  in  fome  of  theButterfly  Flowers,  two  others 
ft  and  on  each  Side  like  the  Wings,  and  the  other  two 
are  turned  downwards  ;  thefe,  (in  the  Countries  where 
the  Plants  mow  naturally)  are  fucceeded  by  thick  com- 
preffed  Pods,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  Inches  long, 
having  a  double  Skin  or  Cover,  and  fwell  in  every 
Place'where  the  Seeds  are  lodged,  full  of  an  acid  ftringy 
Pulp,  which  lurrounds  fmooth,  comprefifed,  angular 
Seecjs# 

The  Tamarinds  which  are  brought  from  the  Eaft 
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Indies,  are  darker  and  drier,  but  contain  more  Pulp> 
being  preferved  without  Sugar,  and  are  fiter  to  be 
put  into  Medicines  than  thofe  from  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  are  reder,  have  lefts  Pulp,  and  are  prelerved 
with  Sugar,  fo  are  pleafanter  to  the  Palate. 

I  he  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who 
have  Conveniency  to  maintain  rare  exotick  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  on 
a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  planted  each  into  a  feparate 
final!  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  to  bring  them  forward,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  and  as  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  appears  dry,  they 
muft  be  watered  from  Time  to  Time,  and  fhould  have 
Air  given  to  them  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon,  and  the  Bed  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  when 
the  Pots  in  which  they  are  planted  are  filled  with  their 
Roots,  the  Plants  fhould  be  fhifted  into  Pots  of  a  larger 
Size,  which  muft  be  filled  up  with  rich  light  Earth, 
and  again  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed,  giving  them  Air, 
as  before,  according  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  but 
in  very  hot  Weather  the  Glafles  fhould  be  fhaded  with 
Mats  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  otherwife  the  Sun  will 
be  too  violent  for  them  through  the  Glades  ;  nor  will 
the  Plants  thrive,  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
even  in  the  warmeft  Seafon  ;  fo  that  they  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove  both  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter,  treating  them  as  hath  been  dire<fted  for  the  Coffee 
Tree,  with  whofe  Culture  they  will  thrive  exceeding 
well. 

Thefe  Plants,  if  rightly  managed,  will  grow  very 
faft  ;  for  I  have  had  them  upwards  of  three  Feet  high 
in  one  Summer  from  Seed,  and  have  had  two  Plants 
which  produced  Flowers  the  fame  Seafon  they  were 
fown  ;  but  this  was  accidental,  for  none  of  the  older 
Plants  have  produced  any  Flowers,  although  I  have  fe- 
veral  Plants  of  different  Ages  ;  fome  of  which  are  fix¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  Years  o'd,  and  about  twelve  Feet  high, 
with  large  fpreading  Heads. 

TAMAR1X.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  337.  Tamar  iff  us. 
Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  66 1.  The  Tamarifk. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cbtufie,  ere  ft,  and  per¬ 
manent,  it  is  cut  into  five  Parts ;  the  Flower  has  five  oval 
concave  Petals ,  which  fpread  open,  and  five  Hair-like 
Stamina  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits ;  it  has  an  acute- 
Dcinted  Germen  without  a  Style  crowned  by  three  oblong 
feathery  twifted  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to 
an  oblong  acute-pointed  Capfule  with  three  Corners ,  having 
one  Cell,  opening  with  three  Valves,  containing  many  fmall 
downy  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  three  Styles  or  Stig¬ 
mas. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tamar ix  fioribus  pentanaris.  Hcrt.  Cliff.  111. 
Tamarifk  with  Flowers  having  five  Stamina.  This  is 
the  T amarificus  Narbonenfis.  Lob.  Icon.  218.  French  Ta¬ 
marifk. 

2.  Tamar  ix  fioribus  decandris.  Hort.  Cliff.  111, 
Tamarifk  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina.  This  is 
the  T amarificus  Germanica.  Lob.  Icon.  218.  German  Ta¬ 
marifk. 

The  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  it  grows  to  a  Tree  of  middling 
Size,  but  in  England,  is  feldom  more  than  fourteen  or 
fixteen  Feet  high.  The  Bark  is  rough,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  Colour  ;  it  fends  out  many  flender  Branches, 
moft  of  which  fpread  out  fiat  and  hang  downward  at 
their  Ends;  thefe  are  covered  with  a  Cheflnut-coloured 
Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  very  narrow  finely  divided 
Leaves,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  bright  green  Colour, 
and  have  fmall  Leaves  or  Indentures  which  lie  over 
each  other  like  Scales  of  Fifth.  The  Flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  taper  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  feveral 
of  them  growing  on  the  fame  Branch.  The  Spikes 
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are  about  an  Inch  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  large  Earth 
Worm.  The  Flowers  are  fet  very  clofe  all  round  the 
Spike ;  they  are  very  fmall,  and  have  five  concave 
Petals  of  a  pale  Flefh  Colour,  with  five  Header  Stamina 
terminated  by  roundifh  red  Summits.  The  Flowers 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  acute- 
pointed,  three- cornered  Capfules,  filled  with  fmall 
downy  Seeds,  which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  Wood,  Bark,  and  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  ufed 
in  Medicine,  and  are  accounted  fpecifick  for  all  Dif- 
orders  of  the  Spleen,  as  being  believed  to  leffen  it 
much.  The  Bark  is  fometimes  ufed  for  Rickets  in 
Children. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Germany ,  in  moift 
Land  •,  this  is  rather  a  Shrub  than  Tree,  having  feveral 
ligneous  Stalks  arifing  from  the  fame  Root,  which 
grow  erect,  fending  out  many  Side  Branches  which 
are  alfo  erect  ;  they  have  a  pale  green  Bark  when 
young,  which  afterward  changes  to  a  yellowifii  Colour. 
The  Leaves  are  lhorter,  and  fet  clofer  together  than 
thcfe  of  the  other  Sort,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  gray  Colour  •,  the  Flowers  are  produced 
in  long  loofe  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  (land¬ 
ing  erect  ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former, 
and  have  ten  Stamina  (landing  alternately,  it  dowers 
about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

Thefe  both  call  their  Leaves  in  Autumn,  and  it 
is  pretty  late  in  the  Spring  before  the  young  ones  pu(h 
out,  which  renders  them  lefs  valuable  ;  they  are  now 
frequently  planted  in  Gardens  for  Ornament,  and, 
when  they  are  mixed  with  other  Shrubs,  make  a  pretty 
Variety. 

They  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  tender  Shoots  in  Autumn,  or  by  planting  Cutings 
in  an  Eaft  Border,  which,  if  fupplied  with  Water  the 
Spring  before  they  begin  to  (hoot  in  dry  Weather,  will 
take  Root  in  a  fhort  Time,  but  they  fhould  not  be  re¬ 
moved  until  the  following  Autumn,  at  which  Time 
they  may  be  either  placed  in  a  N  urfery  to  be  trained  up 
two  or  three  Years,  or  elfe  into  the  Quarters  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  obferving  to  mulch  their 
Roots,  and  water  them  according  as  the  Seafon  may 
require,  until  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which,  the 
only  Culture  they  will  require  is  to  prune  off  the 
draggling  Shoots,  and  keep  the  Ground  clean  about 
them. 

TAMUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  991.  Tamnus.  Tcurn. 
Inft.  R..  H.  102.  Tab.  28.  The  black  Briony. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  Flowers  on  different  Plants. 
The  male  Plants  have  Empalement  s ,  compofed  of  fix  oval 
Spear- (leaped  Leaves ,  which  fpread  wide  at  the  Top  they 
have  no  Petals ,  but  have  fix  fhort  Stamina  terminated  by 
erebl  Summits  \  the  female  Flowers  have  Bell-Jhaped  Em- 
palements  of  one  Leaf  cut  into  fx  Spear-fhaped  Segments , 
which  ft  upon  the  Germen thefe  have  no  Petals ,  but 
have  oblong  punbhired  Nebiarii  fting  on  the  Infide  of  each. 
Segment  of  the  Empalement ,  and  a  large ,  oblong ,  oval , 
fmooth  Germen  under  the  Empalement ,  with  a  cylindrical 
Style,  crowned  by  three  reflexed  indented  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval  Berry  with  three  Cells , 
including  two  globular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  male  Flowers  are  upon  diflinbt  Plants  from 
the  Fruit ,  and  the  male  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina.  T our- 
nefort  places  it  in  the  feventh  Sedlion  of  his  firft  Clafs, 
which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Bell-fhaped  Flower  of 
one  Petal ,  whofe  Empalement  for  the  moft  part  turns  to 
a  fiefly  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tamus  foliis  cordatis  indivifs.  Hort.  Cliff.  458. 
Tamils  with  Heau-fhaped  undivided  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Bryonia  Uvis  five  nigra  racemofa.  C.  B.  P.297. 
Common  black  Briony. 

2.  1’  amus  foliis  trilob  is .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1028.  Tamus 
with  Leaves  which  are  divided  into  three  Lobes.  This 
is  the  Tamus  Cretica,  trifldo  folio.  T ourn.  Cor.  3.  Black 
Briony  of  Crete  with  a  trifid  Leaf. 
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The  firfi  Sort  is  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens,  but 
grows  wild  under  the  Sides  of  Hedges  in  divers  Parts 
of  England,  and  is  there  gathered  (or  medicinal  Ufe. 
The  Root  is  very  large,  fiefhy,  and  has  a  dark  brown 
Skin  or  Cover ;  the  Stalks  are  imooth,  and  twine  round 
any  neighbouring  Support,  whereby  they  rife  to  the 
Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet ;  they  are  garnilhed 
with  imooth  Heart-draped  Leaves  of  a  lucid  green, 
which  are  produced  alternately.  The  Flovvers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Jong  Bunches  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks ; 
thofe  of  the  male  Plants  fall  off  foon  alter  their  Farina 
is  caft  abroad,  but  the  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  fmooth  Berries  which  are  red  when  ripe.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  Fruit  ripens  in  Autumn. 

It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  fov/ing  the  Seeds,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  under  the  Shelter  of  Bufhes,  where, 
in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  fpread 
their  Branches  over  the  Bufhes,  and  fupport  themfelves, 
requiring  no  farther  Care,  and  their  Roots  will  abide 
many  Years  in  the  Ground  without  decaying. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difeovered  in  the  Ifland  of  Crete 
by  Dr.  Tournefort,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris-,  this  has  a  rounder  Root  than  the 
other.  The  Stalks  twine  round  any  neighbouring 
Support  in  like  Manner  ;  the  Leaves  of  this  are  divided 
into  three  Lobes,  in  which  the  principal  Difference 
confifls.  d  his  is  an  abiding  Plant,  which  is  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  full  Ground  in  England,  and  may 
be  propagated  as  the  other. 

TANACETUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  Hr  461 .  Tab.  2  61, 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  848.  Tan  fey  ;  in  French,  Tanefie. 

The  Char  abler s  are, 

It  has  a  Flower  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female 
Florets ,  contained  in  one  common  hemifpherical  imbricated 
Empalement ,  whofe  Scales  are  compabl  and  acute-pointed. 
The  hermaphrodite  Florets,  which  compofe  the  Di/k  of  the 
Flower ,  are  Funnel-foaped,  and  cut  at  the  T op  into  five 
Segments  which  are  reflexed  thefe  have  five  fioort  Ilair- 
like  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  tubulous  Summits,  and 
a  fmall  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style,  crowned 
by  a  bifid  revolved  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  naked  Seed.  The  female  Florets  are  trifid , 
which  compofe  the  Rays  or  Border,  and  are  deeply  divided 
within  thefe  have  an  oblong  Germen ,  with  a  fender  Style , 
crowned  with  tivo  reflexed  Stigmas ,  but  no  Stamina. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedlion 
of  Tournefort’ s  twelfth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
wit h  flofculous  Flowers,  whofe  Seeds  have  no  Down.  Dr. 
Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedtion  of  his  nineteenth 
Clafs,  which  contains  the  Plants  whofe  Flowers  are 
compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female  Florets  which  are 
fruitful,  and  their  Summits  are  connebled. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tanac  etum  foliis  bipinnatis  incifis  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  398.  Tanfey  with  doubly-winged  cut  Leaves 
which  are  fawed.  This  is  the  Tanacetum  vulgare  luteum. 
C.  B.  P.  132.  Common  yellow  Tanfey. 

2.  Tanacetum/ oliis  pinnatis,  ■  laciniis  linear! filif or  - 
mibus ,  corymbis  glabris,  caule  herbaceo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
844.  Tanfey  with  winged  Leaves  which  are  cut  into 
linear  Thread-like  Segments,  a  fmooth  Corymbus,  and 
an  herbaceous  Stalk.  This  is  Cat  Tanacetum  foliis  pin¬ 
natis  multifidis,  laciniis  linearibus  trifidis.  Flor.  Suec.  2.  p. 
134.  Tanfey  with  many-pointed  winged  Leaves, 
having  trifid  linear  Segments. 

3.  i ' a n a cetum  foliis  ovatis  intcgris  ferratis.  Llort. 
Cliff.  398.  dVnfey  with  oval,  entire,  fawed  Leaves, 
This  is  the  Balfamitamajor.  Dod.  Pempt.  296.  Coftmary 
or  Alecoaft. 

4.  Tanacetum  foliis  pinnatifidis,  laciniis  lanceolatis 
obtufufeulis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  844.  Tanfey 
with  Wing-pointed  Leaves  having  Spear:(haped,  en¬ 
tire,  obtufe  Segments.  This  is  the  Tanacetum  Africa- 
num  arberefeens,  foliis  l aver,  did  a  multifido  folio .  II.  Amfl. 
2.  210.  African  Tree  Tanfey  with  a  Leaf  like  cut¬ 
leaved  Lavender. 

5.  Tanacetum  foliis  pinnato-muliifidis,  laciniis  lined 
aribus  fubdivifs.  Hort.  Cliff.  398.  d'anfey  with  many- 
pointed  winged  Leaves,  having  linear  Segments,  which 
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are  divided  and  acute.  This  is  the  T'anacetum  Africa- 
Yium,  frutefcens ,  foliis  lavendtila  multifida ,  longe  minoribus , 
graveolens.  Boerh.  Ind.  Plant,  i.  p.  124.  Shrubby"' 
African  Tanfey  with  Leaves  like  the  cut-leaved  Laven¬ 
der,  but  much  {mailer  and  ftronger  Rented. 

6.  Tanacetum  foliis  pinna  tifidis ,  laciniis  lineari-lan- 
teolatis  integerrimis.  Tanfey  with  Wing-pointed  Leaves, 
whole  Segments  are  linear,  Spear-fhaped,  and  entire. 
This  is  the  ! Tanacetum  Africanum  fruticans,  mnltiflorum , 
foliis  tanaceti  vulgaris  decuplo  minoribus .  Hurt.  Amft.  2. 
p.  199.  Shrubby  African  many-flowering  Tanfey  with 
Leaves  like  the  common  Tanfey,  but  ten  Times  lefs. 

7.  Tanacetum  foliis  pinnatis ,  pinnis  linearibus  re- 
motis  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  843.  Tanfey  with 
winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  linear,  grow  at  a 
Diftance  from  each  other,  and  are  entire.  This  is  the 
Elicbryfum  Africanum  frutefcens,.  foliis  crithmi  marini. 
Hort.  Amft.  2.  p.  113.  Shrubby  African  Goldy-locks 
with  Leaves  like  Samphire. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Tanfey  which  is  ufed 
in  Medicine  and  the  Kitchen  ;  this  grows  naturally  by 
the  Sides  of  Roads,  and  the  Borders  of  Fields  in  many 
Parts  of  England.  It  has  a  fibrous  creeping  Root 
which  will  fpread  to  a  great  Diftance,  where  they  are 
not  confined,  from  which  arife  many  channeled  Stalks, 
which  rife  from  two  to  almoft  four  Feet  high,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
wfth  doubly-winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  cut  and 
fharply  fawed ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  and 
have  a  pleafant  grateful  Odour.  The  Stalks  divide 
near  the  Top  into  three  or  four  Branches  which  ftand 
erefl,  and  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  naked  yellow 
Flowers,  compofed  of  many  Florets,  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  hemifpherical  fcaly  Empalements.  Thefe 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  September. 

There  are  three  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  curled 
Leaf,  which  is  titled  Double  Tanfey  by  Gardeners ; 
another  with  variegated  Leaves,  and  a  third  with 
larger  Leaves  which  have  little  Scent ;  but,  as  thefe 
have  accidentally  been  produced  from  Seeds  of  the 
common  Tanfey,  they  are  not  enumerated  as  diftind 
Species. 

This  Sort  is  eafily  propagated  by  the  creeping  Roots, 
which,  if  permited  to  remain  undifturbed,  will  in  a 
fhort  Time  overlpread  the  Ground  where  they  are  per¬ 
mited  to  grow,  fo  that  where-ever  this  is  planted  in  a 
Garden,  the  Slips  -fhould  be  placed  at  leaft  a  Foot 
afunder,  and  in  particular  Beds,  where  the  Paths  round 
them  may  be  often  dug,  to  keep  their  Roots  within 
Bounds.  ’  They  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  Spring 
or  Autumn,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situ¬ 
ation. 

The  common  Tanfey  is  greatly  ufed  in  the  Kitchen 
early  in  the  Spring,  at  which  Seafon,  that  which  is  in 
the  open  Ground,  or  elpecially  in  a  cold  Situation,  is 
hardly  forward  enough  to  cut,  fo  that  where  this  is 
much  wanted  at  that  Seafon,  it  is  the  beft  Way  to 
make  a  gentle  hot  Bed  in  December ,  a^d  plant  the  old 
Roots  thereon  without  parting  them,  and  arch  the  Bed 
over  with  FIoops,  to  cover  it  with  Mats  in  cold  Wea¬ 
ther,  by  which  Method  the  Tanfey  will  come  up  in 
January ,  and  be  fit  to  cut  in  a  fhort  Time  alter.  . 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  has 
a  perennial  fibrous  Root.  The  Stalks  rife  near  two  Feet 
high;  the  Leaves  are  narrow  and  winged;  the  Lobes  are 
very  narrow,  and  end  in  two  or  three  Points  which  are 
entire  ;  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  finall  thin  Umbels 
from  the  Side,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are 
yellow  and  but  fmall,  the  Umbels  having  few  Flowers 
in  each.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn  :  It  may  be  propagated  in  the  lame 
Way  as  the  firft. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy,  but  is  here  planted  in  Gardens,  and 
was  formerly  pretty  much  ufed  in  the  Kitchen  and  alfo 
in  Medicine.  The  Roots  of  this  are  hard,  flelhy,  and 
creep  in  the  Ground  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  oval  and 
entire;  they  are  near  three  Inches  long,  and  one  Inch 
And  a  Half  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  grayilh 
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Cololir,  and  have  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Stalks  rife 
from  two  to  three  Feet  high,  and  fend  out  Branched 
from  the  Side  ;  they  are  garnilhed  with  oval  fawed 
Leaves  like  thore  at  the  Bottom,  but  Frailer,  and 
fit  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  in  a  loofe  CorymbuS  ;  they  are 
naked,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  in 
Auguft ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England.  The 
whole  Plant  has  a  loft  pleafant  Odour. 

It  is  propagated  eafily  by  parting  of  their  Roots  : 
The  beft  Time  for  this  is  Autumn,  that  they  may  be 
well  eftablifhed  in  the  Ground  before  the  Spring.  Where 
this  Plant  is  cultivated  for  Ufe,  the  Plants  fhould  be 
planted  in  Beds,  at  two  Feet  Diftance  every  Way,  that 
they  may  have  Room  to  grow,  for  in  two  Years  the 
Roots  will  meet,  fo  every  other  Year  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  and  parted  to  keep  them  within  Compafs ; 
they  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  but 
will  continue  longeft  in  dry  Land. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  eight  or  ten 
Feet  high,  fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side  the 
whole  Length,  which  are  garnifhed  with  Wing-pointed 
Leaves,  whofe  Segments  are  Spear-fhaped,  entire,  and 
blunt-pointed.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
roundifh  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they 
are  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  and  appear  in  May ,  but  there 
is  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant  great  Parc 
of  Summer.  The  Seeds  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  grows  naturally;  this  rifes  with  a  branch¬ 
ing  fhrubby  Stalk,  three  or  four  Feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  Wing-pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  very  nar¬ 
row,  and  frequently  cut  into  acute  Segments.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  roundifh  Bunches  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour.  It 
flowers  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
from  whence  it  was  brought  into  the  Dutch  Gardens  ; 
this  has  a  very  branching  fhrubby  Stalk,  wludr-rifps 
four  or  five  Feet  high,  cfofely  garnifhed  with  Wing- 
pointed  Leaves  of  a  deep  green,  whofe  Segments  are 
linear,  Spear-fhaped*  and  entire.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  fmall  loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  either  of 
the  former  Sorts,  and  are  of  a  Sulphur  Colour,  appear¬ 
ing  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  has  a  thick  fhrubby  Stalk,  covered  with  a 
gray  Bark,  which  rifes  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  Branches  on  every  Side,  which  are  clofely 
garnifhed  with  linear-winged  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  or 
Pinnae  are  very  narrow,  and  fpread  from  each  other. 
The  Leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  on  every  Side  ;  the 
Branches  are  terminated  by  clofe  large  roundifh  Bunches 
of  bright  yellow  Flowers.  Some  of  the  Foot  Stalks 
fuftain  but  one,  others  two,  three,  or  four  Flowers 
upon  each,  which  begin  to  appear  the  Begining  of 
July,  and  there  is  a  Succeflion  of  them  on  the  fame 
Plants  till  late  in  Autumn,  and  thofe,  which  come 
early  ih  the  Seafon,  will  be  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  Winter. 

Thefe  four  laft-mentioned  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  live 
through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air,  fo  muft  be  kept 
in  Pots,  and  removed  into  Shelter  before  hard  Frofts 
come  on  in  Winter;  they  are  all  of  them  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cutings,  which  may  be  planted  in  a  Bed  of 
loamy  Earth,  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months ; 
thefe  fhould  be  (haded  from  the  Sun  until  they  have 
taken  Root,  and  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water.  When  they  have  good  Roots,  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  about  their  Roots,  and 
planted  in  Pots,  placing  them  in  a  fhady  Situation  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root;  then  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  fheltered  Situation,  placing  thefn  among  other 
hardy  exotick  Plants,  where  they  may  remain  till  late 
in  OAober ,  when  they  muft  be  put  into  Shelter.  Thefe 
Plants  are  fo  hardy,  as_only  to  require  Protection  from 
hard  Froft,  fo  muft  not  be  tenderly  treated,  and  in 
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mild  Weather  fliould  always  be  as  much  expofed  to  the 
;Air  as  poffible,  to  prevent  their  drawing  weak. 

TAN,  or  TANNERS  BARK,  is  the  Bark  of  the 
Oak  Tree*  chopcd  or  ground  into  coarfe  Powder,  to 
be  ufed  in  tanning  or  dreffing  of  Skins  ;  after  which  it 
is  of  great  Ufe  in  Gardening  :  Firft,  by  its  Fermenta¬ 
tion  (when  laid  in  a  proper  Quantity),  the  Pleat  of 
which  is  always  moderate,  and  of  a  long  Duration, 
which  renders  it  of  great  Service  for  hot  Beds';  and  fe- 
condly,  after  it  is  well  roted,  it  becomes  excellent 
Manure  for  all  Sorts  of  cold  ftiff  Land,  upon  which 
one  Load  of  Tan  is  better  than  two  of  roten  Dung, 
and  will  continue  longer  in  the  Ground. 

The  Ufe  of  Tan  for  hot  Beds  has  not  been  many 
Years  known  in  England.  The  fotft  hot  Beds  of  this 
Sort,  which  were  made  in  England ,  were  at  Blackheath 
in  Kent  above  threefcore  Years  ago  thefe  were  defigned 
for  the  raifing  of  Orange  Trees,  but  the  Ufe  of  thefe 
hot  Beds  being  but  little  known  at  that  Time,  they 
were  made  'but  by  two  or  three  Perfons,  who  had  learned 
the  Fife  of  them  in  Holland  and  Flanders ,  where  the 
Gardeners  feldom  make  any  other  hot  Beds ;  but  in 
England  there  were  very  few  hot  Beds  made  of  Tanners 
Bark,  before  the  Ananas'  Plants  were  introduced  into 
this  Country,  which  was  in  1719,  fmee  which  Time 
the  Ule  of  thefe  hot  Beds  has  been  more  general,  and 
are  now  made  in  all  tnofe  Gardens,  where  the  Ananas 
Plants  are  cultivated,  or  where  there  are  Colleftions  of 
tender  exotick  Plants  preferved,  and  the  Gardeners  here 
are  now  better  {killed  in  the  making  and  managing  of 
thefe  hot  Beds,  than  in  mod:  other  Countries,  which 
might  render  it  Ids  neceflary  to  give  a  full  Defcription  of 
them  here  ;  but  yet,  as  there  may  be  fome  Perfons  in 
the  remote  Parts  of  England ,  who  have  not  had  an  Op¬ 
portunity  of  informing  themfelves  of  the  Ufe  of  Tan¬ 
ners-  Bark  for  this  Purpofe,  I  {hall  infert  the  fhorteft 
and  plained  Method  of  making  and  managing  thefe 
hot  Beds,  as  they  are  practifed  by  the  mod  knowing 
Perfons,  who  have  long  made  Ufe  of  thefe  hot  Beds, 
and  firft  l  (hall  begin  with  the  Choice  of  the  Tan. 

The  Tanners  in  fome  Parts  of  England  do  not  grind 
the  Bark  to  reduce  it  into  frnall  Pieces,  as  is  commonly 
pratdifed  by  the  Tanners  near  London ,  where  there  is 
great  Difference  in  the  Size  of  the  Bark,  fome  being 
ground  much  fm alter  than  the  other,  according  to  the 
different  Purpofes  for  which  it  is  intended  •,  but  in 
many  Places  the  Bark  is  only  choped  into  large  Pieces, 
which  renders  it  very  different  for  the  Ufe  of  hot  Beds, 
for  if  the  Tan  is  very  coarle,  it  will  require  a  longer 
Time  to  ferment,  than  the  fmall  Tan,  but  when  it 
begins  to  heat,  it  will  acquire  a  much  greater  Degree, 
and  will  retain  the  Heat  a  much  longer  Time  than  the 
fmall,  therefore  where  there  is  Choice,  the  middling- 
lized  Tan  fhould  be  prefered,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to 
manage  a  hot  Bed  when  made  of  the  larged  Tan  •,  the 
Heat  of  which  is  often  fo  great,  as  to  feald  the  Roots 
of  Plants,  if  the  Pots  are'  fully  plunged  into  the.  Bed, 
and  I  have  known  this  violent  Heat  continue  upward 
of  two  Months,  fo  that  it  has  been  unfafe  to  plunge  the 
Pots  more  than  half  their  Depth  into  the  Tan,  till 
near  three  Months  after  the  Beds  have  been  made  ; 
therefore  where  the  Perfons,  who  have  the  Care  of  thefe 
Beds,  do  not  diligently  obferve  their  working,  they 
may  in  a  ffiort  Time  dedroy  the  Plants  which  are  placed 
in  the  Beds :  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Tan  is  very 
fmall,  it  will  not  retain  the  Heat  above  a  Month  or  fix 
Weeks,  and  will  be  roten  and  unfit  for  a  hot  Bed  in 
a  ffiort  Time,  fo  that  where  the  middle-dzed  Tan-  can 
be  procured,  it  fhould  always  be  prefered  to  any  other. 

The  Tan  fhould  be  always  fuch  as  has  been  newly 
taken  out  of  the  Pits,  for  if  it  lies  long  in  the  Tanners 
Yard,  before  it  is  ufed,  the  Beds  feldom  acquire  a  pro¬ 
per  Degree  of  Pleat,  nor  do  they  continue  their  Heat 
long  •,  fo  that  when  it  has  been  more  than  a  Fortnight 
or  three  Weeks  out  of  the  Pit,  it  is  not  fo  good  for 
Ufe  as  that  which  is  new.  If  the  Tan  is  very  wet,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fpread  it  abroad  for  two  or  three 
Days,  to  drain  out  the  Moidure,  efpecially  if  it  is  in 
Autumn  or  Winter  Seafon,  bccaufe  then,  as  there  will 
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be  little  Sun  to  draw  a  Warmth  into  the  Tan,  the 
Moidure  will  prevent  the  Fermentation,  and  the  Beds 
will  remain  cold,  but  in  the  Summer  Seafon  there  is  no 
great  Danger  from  the  Moidure  of  the  Tan.  The  Heat 
of  the  Sun  through  the  Glades  will  be  then  fo  great, 
as  foon  to  caufe  a  Fermentation  in  tire  Tan. 

Thefe  Tan  Beds  fliould  always  be  made  in  Pits, 
having  Brick  Walls  round  them,  and  a  Brick  Pavement 
at  the  Bottom,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  mixing  with 
the  Tan,  which  will  prevent  the  Tan  from  heating. 
Thefe  Pits  mud  not  be  lefs  than  three  Feet  deep,  and 
fix  Feet  in  Width  ;  the  Length  mud  be  in  Proportion 
to  the  Number  of  Plants  they  are  to  contain,  but  if 
they  are  not  ten  Feet  in  Length,  they  will  not  retain 
their  Pleat  long,  for  where  there  is  not  a  good  Body  of 
Tan,  the  Outfide  of  the  Bed  will  foon  lofe  its  Heat, 
fo  that  the  Plants,  which  are  there  plunged,  will  have 
no  Benefit  of  the  Warmth,  nor  will  the  Middle  of 
thefe  Beds  retain  their  Pleat  long,  fo  that  they  will  not 
anfwer  the  Purpofe  for  which- they  are  intended. 

When  the  Tan  is  put  into  the  Bed,  it  mud  not  be 
beaten  or  troden  down  too  clofe,  for  that  will  caufe 
it  to  adhere,  and  form  one  folid  Lump*  fo  that  it  will 
not  acquire  a  proper  Heat ;  nor  fliould  it  be  troden 
down  at  the  Time  when  the  Pots  are  plunged  into  the 
Beds,  to  avoid  which  there  fhould  be  a  Board  laid 
crofs  the  Bed,  which  fhould  be  fup.ported  at  each  End, 
to  prevent  its  reding  upon  the  Tanv  upon  which  the 
Perlon  fhould  dand,  who  plunges  the  Pots,  fo  that  the 
Tan  will  not  be  preffed  down  too  clofe.  W, hen  the 
Tan  is  quite  freffi,  and  has  not  been  out  of  the  Pits 
long  enough  to  acquire  a  Heat,  the  Beds  will  require 
a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  Time,  or  fometimes  :a 
Month,  before  they  will  be  of  a  proper  Temperature 
of  Warmth  to  receive  the  Plants ;  but  in  order  to  judge 
of  this,  there  fhould  be  three  or  four  Sticks  thrud 
down  into  the  Tan,  about  eighteen  Inches  deep,  in 
different  Parts  of  the  Bed,  fo  that  by  drawing  out  the 
Sticks,  and  feeling  them  at  different  Depths,  it  will  be 
eafy  to  judge  of  the  Temper  of  the  Bed,  and  it  will 
be  proper  to  let  a  few  of  thefe  Sticks  remain  in  the 
Bed,  after  the  Plants  are  plunged,  in  order  to  know 
the  Warmth  of  the  Tan,  which  may  be  better  judged 
of  by  feeling  thefe  Sticks,  than  by  drawing  out  the 
Pots,  or  plunging  the  Hand  into  the  Tan, 

When  the  Tan  is  good,  one  of  thefe  Beds  will  retain 
a  proper  Degree  of  Heat  for  near  three  Months,  and 
when  the  Heat  declines,  if  the  Tan  is  forked  up,  and 
turned  over,  and  fome  new  Tan  added  to  it,  the  Heat 
will  renew  again,  and  will  continue  two  Months  longer; 
fo  that  by  turning  over  the  Tan,  and  adding  fome  new 
Tan  every  two  Months,  ;or  thereabouts,  as  the  Bed  is 
found  to  decline  of  its  Heat,  they  may  be  continued 
one  Year,  but  every  Autumn  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
out  a  good  Quantity  of  the  old  Tan,  and  to  add  as 
much  new  to  the  Bed,  that  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  may 
be  kept  up  in  Winter,  for  if  the  Heat  is  fuffered  to 
decline  too  much  during  the  cold  Seafon,  the  Plants 
will  fuffer  greatly  •,  to  prevent  this,  there  drould  always 
be  fome  new  Tan  added  to  the  Bed  in  Winter,  when 
the  Heat  is  found  to  decline  ;  but  the  Tan  diouid  be 
laid  in  a  dry  Place  a  Week  or  ten  Days,  to  dry,  before 
it  is  put  into  the  Bed-,  otherwife  the  Moidure  will  chill 
the  old  Tan  in  the  Bed,  and  prevent  the  Fermentation ; 
fo  that  un leis  the  Tan  is  turned  over  again,  there -will 
be  little  or  no  Heat  in  the  Beds,  which  often  proves 
fatal  to  the  Plants  which  are  plunged  in  them  •,  there¬ 
fore  whoever  has  the  Management  of  thefe  Beds  drould 
be  very  careful  to  obferve  conflantly  the  Warmth  of 
the  Tan,  dnee,  upon  keeping  the  Beds  in  a  due  Tem¬ 
perature  of  Warmth,  their  whole  Succefs' depends,  and  . 
where  this  Caution  is  not  taken,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  Ananas  Plants  run  into  Fruit  very,  fmall,  or 
the  Plants  are  infefled  by  Infedds,  both  -which  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  Growth- of  .the  Plants  being  doped  by 
the  Decline  of  the  Heat  of  the  Tan,  therefore  great 
Regard  mud  be  had  to  that,  efpecially  in  Winter. 

The  great  Advantages,  which  thefe  Tan. Beds  have  of 
thofe  which  are  made  of  Horfe  Dung,  are  the  nrode- 
i  rate  .Degree  of  Heat  which  they  acquire,  for  their  Heat 

is 
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;  never  fo  violent  as  that  of.  Horfe  Dung,  and  they 
ontinue  this  Heat  much  longer,  and  when  the  Heat 
leclines,  it  may  be  renewed,  by  turning  the  Beds 
)Ver  and  mixing  fome  new  Tan  with  the  old,  which 
■annot  be  fo  well  done  with  Horfe  Dung,  and  likewife 
he  Beds  will  not  produce  fo  great  Steams,  which  are 
>ften  injurious  to  tender  Plants,  fo  that  thefe  Tan  Beds 
ire  much  preferable  to  thole  of  Horfe  Dung  for  molt 
Airpoies. 

Tan,  when  it  is  well  rated,  is  alfo  an  excellent  Ma¬ 
nure  for  all  cold  and  ltiff  Lands,  and  if  it  is  laid  upon 
3rafs  Ground  in  Autumn,  that  the  Rains  in  Winter 
may  walk  it  into  the  Ground,  it  will  greatly  improve 
the  Grafs,  but  when  it  is  ufed  new,  or  in  the  Spring  of 
the  Year,  when  dry  Weather  comes,  it  is  apt  to  caufe 
the  Grafs  to  burn,  which  has  occafioned  the  Difufe  of 
Tan  in  many  Places,  but  if  properly  ufed,  it  will  be 
found  an  excellent  Drefiing  for  all  ltiff  Lands. 

TAPIA.  See  Crateva. 

WF  ■ 

TARCHONANTHUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  846, 

The  Characters  are, 

Jt  has  a  Flower  compofed  of  fever al  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets  included  in  one  common  Fop-fhaped  Empalement ,  which 
jsjhort,  permanent ,  and  hairy.  The  Florets  are  uniform, 
Funnel-foaped ,  and  of  one  Petal  indented  in  five  Parts  at 
the  Fop  ;  they  have  each  five  very  fhort  hlair-like  Stamina 
terminated  by  cylindrical  tubufous  Summits  longer  than  the 
Petal,  ana  an  oblong  Germen,  fupporting  a  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  two  Awl-jhaped  Stigmas  which 
open  Lengthways.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  fingle 
oblong  Seed,  crowned  with  Down,  which  ripens  in  the  Em- 
talempit.  , 

_  Thi:-  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedion  of 
Line  eus's  nineteenth  Cl afs,  which  includes .thofe  Plants 
who f  Flowers  are  ' made  up  of  all  fruitful  Florets,  and 
their  Summits  are  .connected  together . 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Tar  CHON  amthus.  Hort.  Cliff.  398.  This  is  the 
Conyza  Ajruana,  fru.tefcens,  folds  falvia  odore  camphor at. 
Fourn.  Inft.  4 55V  Shrubby  African  Fleabane  with  Sage 
Leaves  fuelling  like  Camp-hire. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope-, 
it  has  a  ft  rang  woody  Stalk,  which  riles  to  the  Height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  and,  fending  out  many  lig- 
'  neons  Branches  at  die  Top,  may  be  trained  up  to  have 
a  regular  Head.  The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with 
Leaves,  which  are  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  broad¬ 
leaved  Sallow,  having  a  downy  Surface  like  thofe  of 
Sao-e,  and  their  under  Sides  are  white  •,  thefe  referable 
in^Smell  the  Rofemary  Leaves  when  bruifed.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Shoots,-  which  are  of  a  dull  purple  Colour,  fo  do  not 
make  any  great  Appearance.  The  ufual  Time  of  its 
dowering  i's  in  Autumn ;  they  continue  great  Part  of 
Winter,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here.  Thefe 
Plants  are  preferved  to  make  a  Variety  in  the  Green- 
houfe,  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  by  thofe  who  are 
curious  in  collecting  of  foreign  Plants  ;  they  retain  tneir 
Leaves  all  the  Year. 

It  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  Winter  in  the 
'  open  Air  in  England ,  but  requires  no  artificial  Heat, 
therefore  may  be  placed  in  a  common  Green-houfe  with 
Myrtles,  Oleanders,  and  other  hardy  exotick  Plants  in 
Winter,  and  in  Summer  may  be  expofed  with  them  in 
the  open  Air,  and  treated  in  the  lame  Manner  as  they  are. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  May,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  if 
they  are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will  pro¬ 
mote  their  puting  out  Roots.  Thefe  fhould  be  fhaded 
with  Mats,  or  covered  with  oiled' Paper,  to  fereen 
them  from  the  Sun  until  they  are  rooted,  and  they  muft 
be  duly  watered.  By  the  Middle  of  July  thefe  Cutings 
will  have  taken  Root,  when  they  fhould  be  each  tranl- 
planted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  and  placets  in  the  Shade 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which  Time  they 
may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants  in  a 
■  flickered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
Middle  or  End  of  October,  when  they  fhould  be  re- 
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moved  into  the  Green-houfe,  placing  them  where  they 
may  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather.  This 
Plant  is  very  thirfty,  fo  muft  be  often  watered,  and 
every  Year  the  Plants  muft  be  Ihifted,  and,  as  they 
increafe  in  Size,  fhould  be  put  into  larger  Pots. 

TARRAGON.  See  Abrotanum. 

TAXUS.  Fourn.  Lift.  R.  H.  589.  Fab.  362.  Lin . 
Gen.  Plant.  1006.  [fo  called  of  T ©£«,  Poifons ;  becaufe 
this  Tree,  in  old  Time,  was  ufed  in  compounding  Poi¬ 
fons  in  warm  Climates.]  The  Yew  Tree;  in  French ,  If \ 
The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  male  Flowers  are  produced  on  feparate  Frees  from 
the  Fruit  for  the  moft  part  ;  they  have  neither  Empalement 
or  Petals ,  but  the  Gem  is  like  a  four -leaved  Cover  they 
have  a  great  Number  of  Stamina,  tvbich  are  joined  at  the 
Bottom  in  a  Column  longer  than  the  Gem,  terminated  by 
depreffed  Summits,  having  obtufe  Borders  and  eight  Points , 
opening  on  each  Side  their  Bafe,  and  calling  their  Farina. 
Fhe  female  Flowers  are  like  the  male ,  having  no  Empale¬ 
ment  or  Petals,  but  have  an  oval  acute-pointed  Germen , 
but  no  Style,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  Berry  lengthened  from  the  Receptacle 
globular  at  the  Fop ,  and  covered  by  a  proper  Coat  at  Bottom, 

\ open  at  the  F op,  full  of  Juice,  and  of  a  red  Colour ,  but,  as 
it  dries ,  waftes  away ,  including  one  oblong  oval  Seed  whofe 
F op  without  the  Berry  is  prominent. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Seftion 
of  FourneforC s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Frees  and  Shrubs  with  amentaceous  Flowers  either  in  the 
fame  or  on  feparate  Frees  from  the  Fruit  which  is  J eft.  Dr. 
Linnauf  places  it  in  the  eleventh  Section  of  his  twenty- 
lecond  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  male 
Flowers  are  upon  feparate  Plants  from  the  Fruit,  and  their 
Stamina  are  joined  in  one  Body  or  Column. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  in  England , 
viz. 

Taxus  foliis  approximatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1040. 
Yew  Tree  with  Leaves  growing  ne^r  each  other,  or 
the  common  Yew. 

This  Tree  grows  naturally  in  England,  and  alfo  in 
moft  of  the  northern  Countries  of  Europe,  and  in  North 
America,  and  where  it  is  Offered  to  grow,  will  rife  to 
a  good  Height,  and  have  very  large  Stems ;  it  natu¬ 
rally  fends  out  Branches  on  every  Side,  which  fpread 
out,  and  are  almoft  horizontal ;  thefe  are  clofely  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  narrow,  ftiff,  blunt-pointed  Leaves  of  a 
very  dark  green.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side 
of  the  Branches  in  duffers,  the  male  Flowers  having 
many  Stamina  are  more  confpicuous  than  the  female  ; 
thefe  for  the  moft  part  are  upon  different  Trees,  but 
fometimes  are  upon  the  fame  Tree  ;  they  appear  the 
latter  End  of  May,  and  the  Berries  ripen  in  Autumn. 

There  is  hardly  any  Sort  of  ever-green  Iree,  which 
has  been  fo  generally  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens 
as  the  Yew,  upon  tlie  Account  of  its  being  fo  tonfile, 
as  to  be  with  Eafe  reduced  into  any  Shape  the  Owner 
pleafed,  and  it  may  be  too  often  feen,  efpecially  in  old 
Gardens,  what  a  wretched  Tafte  of  Gardening  pre¬ 
vailed  formerly  in  England ,  from  the  monftrous  Figures 
of  Beafts,  Cfic.  we  find  thefe  Trees  reduced  into,  but 
of  late  this  Take  has  been  juftly  exploded  by  Perfons 
of  fuperior  Judgement,  for  what  could  be  more  abfurd 
than  the  former  Methods  of  planting  Gardens  ?  where, 
in  thofe  Parts  next  the  Flabitation,  were  crouded  a 
large  Quantity  of  thefe  and  other  Sorts  of  ever-green 
Trees,  all  of  which  were  cliped  into  fome  trite  Figure 
or  other,  which,  befides  the  obftruCting  the  ProfpeCt 
from  the  Houfe,  and  filling  up  the  Ground,  fo  that 
little  Room  was  left  for  other  Shrubs  and  Flowers 
befide  it,  occafioned  an  annual  Expence  to  render  the 
Trees  difagreeable,  for  there  never  was  a  Perlon,  who 
had  confidered  the  Beauty  of  a  1  ree  in  its  natural 
Growth,  with  all  its  Branches  diftufed  on  every  Side, 
but  muft  acknowledge  luch  a  Tree  infinitely  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  any  of  thofe  fhorn  figures,  fo  much  ftudied 
by  Perfons  of  a  groveling  Imagination. 

I  ks  only  U ie  this  ft  ree  is  fit  foi  in  Gardens,  is  to 
form  Hedges  for  the  Defence  of  exotick  Plants,  for 
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which  Purpofe,  when  it  is  neceflary  to  have  ITeuges, 
h  is  the  molt  proper  of  any  Tree  in  beings  the  Leaves 
being  final  1,  the  Branches  are  produced  very  clofely  to¬ 
gether  and  if  carefully  fhorn,  they  may  be  rendered 
lb  clofe,  as  to  break  the  Winds  better  than  any  other 
Sort  of  Fence  whatever,  becaufe  they  will  not  be  rever¬ 
berated,  as  againft  Walls,  Pales,  and  other  clofe 
Fences  ;  therefore  confequently  are  much  to  be  pre- 
fered  for  fuch  Purpofes. 

Thefe  Trees  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  fowing 
their  Berries  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe  (with¬ 
out  clearing  them  from  the  Pulp  which  furrounds  them, 
as  hath  been  frequently  directed),  upon  a  fhady  Bed  of 
ffefh  undunged  Soil,  covering  them  over  about  half 
an  Inch  thick  with  the  fame  Earth. 

In  the  Spring  the  Bed  mult  be  carefully  cleared  from 
Weeds ;  and  if  the  Seafon  prove  dry,  it  will  be  proper 
to  refrefh  the  Bed  with  Water  now  and  then,  which 
will  promote  the  Growth  of  the  Seeds ;  many  of  which 
will  come  up  the  fame  Spring,  but  other  will  remain  in 
the  Ground  until  Autumn  or  Spring  following;  but 
where  the  Seeds  are  preferved  above  Ground  till  Spring 
before  they  are  Town,  the  Plants  never  come  up  till  the 
Year  after,  fo  that  by  lowing  the  Seeds  as  foon  as  they 
are  ripe,  there  is  often  a  whole  Year  favecf 

Thefe  Plants,  when  they  come  up,  fhould  be  con- 
flantly  cleared  from  Weeds,  which  if  permited  to  grow 
amongft  them,  would  caufe  their  Bottoms  to  be  naked, 
and  frequently  deftroy  the  Plants  when  they  continue 
Tong  undifturbed. 

In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  two  Years,  after 
which,  in  Autumn,  there  fhould  be  a  Spot  of  frefh  un¬ 
dunged  Soil  prepared,  into  which  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  the  Begining  of  October,  planting  them  in  Beds 
about  four  or  five  Feet  wide,  in  Rows  about  a  Foot 
afunder,  and  fix  Inches  Diftance  from  each  other  in  the 
Rows,  oblerving  to  lay  a  little  Mulch  upon  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  as  aifo  to  water 
them  in  dry  Weather  until  they  have  taken  Root,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  in  Summer,  and  to  trim 
them  according  to  theTurpofe  for  which  they  are  defigned. 

In  thefe  Beds  they  may  remain  two  or  three  Years, 
according  as  they  have  grown,  when  they  fhould  again 
be  removed  into  a  Nurfery,  placing  them  in  Rows  at 
three  Feet  Diftance,  and  the  Plants  eighteen  Inches 
afunder  in  the  Rows  ;  obferving  to  do  it  in  Autumn, 
as  was  before  directed,  and  continue  to  trim  them  in 
the  Summer  Seafon,  according  to  the  Defign  for  which 
they  were  intended,  and  after  they  have  continued  three 
or  four  Years  in  this  Nurfery,  they  may  be  tranfplant- 
cd  where  they  are  to  remain ;  always  obferving  to  re¬ 
move  them  in  Autumn  where  the  Ground  is  very  dry; 
but  on  cold  moift  Land  it  is  better  in  the  Spring. 

Thefe  Trees  are  very  flow  in  growing,  but  yet  there 
are  many  very  large  Trees  upon  l'ome  barren  cold  Soils, 
in  divers  Parts  of  England.  The  Timber  of  thefe  Trees 
is  greatly  efteemed  for  many  Ufes. 

TELEPHIOIDES.  See  Andrachne. 

TELEPHIUM,  Fourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  248.  Fab.  128. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  339.  Orpine. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Empalem  ent  of  the  Flower  is  permanent ,  compofed 
of  five  oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are  obtufie ,  and  the 
Length  cfi  the  Petals.  The  Flower  has  five  oblong  ob¬ 
tufie  Petal  Si  and  five  Awl- fils  aped  Stamina ,  which  are  fihort- 
er  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  profilrate  Summits , 
with  a  three  cornered  acute  Germen ,  having  no  Style , 
crowned  by  three  acute  fipreading  Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  fihort  three-cornered  Capfiule  with  one 
Cell ,  opening  with  three  Valves  containing  many  round  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Fcurnefort’s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Rofie  Flower ,  whofie  Pointal  or  Empalement  turns 
to  a  Fruit  with  one  Capfiule.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in 
the  third  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs  which  contains  thole 
Plants  whofie  Flowers  hove  five  Stamina  and  three  Styles 
or  Stigmas. 
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We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  in  the  Fm- 
lifih  Gardens ; 

TELEf  hium.  Hort.  Upfial.  70.  Orpine,  or  Live  long. 
This  is  the  Felephium  legitimum  Imperati.  Clufi.  Hijl.  77. 
The  true  Orpine  of  Imperatus. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  ligneous  Fibres  of 
a  yellowifh  Colour,  which  fpread  out  wide.  The 
Branches  or  Stalks  are  {lender  and  trail  upon  the 
Ground  ;  they  are  eight  or  nine  Inches  long,  and  are 
garnilhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves  of  a  grayilh  Colour, 
imooth,  and  pretty  ft  iff,  which  are  ranged  alternately 
along  the  Stalk,  having  one  longitudinal  Nerve  runing 
through  the  Middle.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches  in  fhort  thick  Spikes  which 
are  refiexed  like  thofe  of  the  Heliotropium.  The 
blowers  are  compofed  of  five  white  Petals  which  fpread 
open  and  are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement,  having 
five  very  flender  Stamina,  terminated  by  yeliow  Sum¬ 
mits.  This  Plant  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth,  in  an 
open  Situation,  for  if  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the 
Plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  following  Spring.  When 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thined,  fo  as  ro 
leave  them  fix  or  eight  Inches  afunder,-  and  they  muft 
be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weed§,  for  if  thefe  are 
permited  to  grow,  they  will  foon  overbear  the  Plants, 
and  deftroy  them.  Thefe  Plants  do  not  tranfplant 
well,  fo  fhould  ftand  in  the  Place  where  they  were  fown. 
In  the  Summer  they  will  flower,  and  the  Seeds  will  ri¬ 
pen  in  Autumn,  which  will  fcatter  foon  if  it  is  not  ga- 
thered^when  ripe  ;  and,  if  the  Ground  is  not  difturbed, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty,  and  require  no 
other  Care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

TEREBINTHUS.  See  Piftachia. 

TERQIFCETOUS  PLANTS  are  fuch  as  bea? 
their  Seeds  on  the  Backfides  of  their  Leaves, 

TERNATEA.  See  Clitoria. 

TERRACES.  A  Terrace  is  a  Bank  of  Earth,  raifed 
on  a  proper  Elevation,  fo  that  any  Perfon  who  walks 
round  a  Garden,  may  have  a  better  Profpebl  of  all  chat 
lies  round  him  ;  and  thefe  Elevations  are  fo  neceflary 
that  thofe  Gardens  that  have  them  not,  are  deficient. 

When  the  Terraces  are  rightly  fituated,  they  are  great 
Ornaments  for  their  Regularity  and  Opening,  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  are  well  made,  and  their  Afcent  not  tQO 
fteep. 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Terrace  Walks : 

1.  The  great  Terrace,  which  generally  lies  next  to 
the  Houfe. 

2.  The  Side  or  Middle  Terrace,  which  is  commonly 
raifed  above  the  Level  of  the  Parterre,  Lawn,  &c. 

3.  Thofe  Terraces  with  encompafs  a  Garden. 

As  to  the  Breadth  of  Side  Terraces,  this  is  ufually 
decided  by  its  Correfpondence  with  fome  Pavilion,  or 
fome  little  Jettee  or  Building  ;  but  moft  of  all  by  the 
Quantity  of  Stuff  that  is  to  fpare  for  thofe  Purpofes. 

The  Side  Terrace  of  a  Garden  ought  not  to  be  lefs 
than  twenty  Feet,  and  but  very  feldom  wider  than 
forty. 

As  for  the  Height  of  a  Terrace,  fome  allow  it  to  bp 
but  five  Feet  high  ;  but  others  more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Fancies  ;  but  more  exadt  Perfons  never  al¬ 
low  above  five  or  fix  Feet ;  and  in  a  fmall  Garden,  and 
a  narrow  Terrace  Walk,  three  Feet ;  and  fometimes 
three  Feet  and  a  Half  high  are  fufficient  for  a  Terrace 
eighteen  Feet  wide  ;  and  four  Feet  are  fufficient  for  a 
Terrace  of  twenty  Feet  wide*  but  when  the  Garden  is 
proportionably  large,  and  the  Terrace  is  thirty  or  forty 
Feet  wide,  then  it  muft  be  at  leaft  five  or  fix  Feet  high. 

The  nobleft  Terrace  is  very  deficient  without  Shade; 
for  which  Elm  Trees  are  very  proper  ;  for  no  Seat  can 
be  faid  to  be  complete,  where  there  is  not  an  imme¬ 
diate  Shade,  almoft:.  as  fooa  as  out  of  the  Houfe,  and 

therefore 
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lerefole  thefe  fhady  Trees  (hould  be  detached  fiom  the 
ody  and  Wings  of  the  Edifice. 

TERENE,  Earthy,  or  compofed  of  Earth. 

TERRESTRIAL,  Earthy,  or  that  belongs  to 
sarth. 

TETRACERA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  604. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  fix  roundijh 
preading  Leaves ,  the  three  outer  are  alternate  and  fmaller 
ban  the  other  \  it  has  fix  / mall  Petals  which  foon  fall  off, 
md  a  great  Number  of  Stamina  which  are  permanent ,  and 
he  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  Jingle  Sum- 
fits  it  has  four  oval  Germen  fupporting  a  floort  Awl- 
haped  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen 
ifterward  become  four  oval  reflexed  Cap fules ,  each  having 
me  Cell  opening  at  the  Seam  on  the  upper  Side ,  inclofing 
me  roundijh  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
af  Linnaeus’s  thirteenth  Clafs  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  and  four  Styles. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Tetracera.  Hort.  Cliff.  214.  This  is  the  Pe- 
iraa  floribus  fpicatis ,  foliis  lauri  fcabris.  Amman.  Herb. 
518.  Petreea  with  fpiked  Flowers  and  rough  Leaves 
refembling  thofe  of  the  Bay  Tree. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  where 
it  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ,  who  lent  it 
to  England.  It  has  a  woody  Stalk  which  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  covered  with  a  gray 
Bark,  fending  out  leveral  (lender  ligneous  Branches 
which  twine  about  any  neighbouring  Support  •,  they  are 
garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  Leaves,  whofe  Surface  are 
very  rough  *,  they  are  near  fix  Inches  long,  and  two 
Inches  and  a  Half  broad,  (lightly  indented  on  their 
Edges  toward  their  Points,  and  have  many  tranfverfe 
Veins  runing  from  the  Mid- rib  to  the  Edges  ;  they  are 
placed  alternate  on  the  Branches,  (landing  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  of  a  grayifti  Colour  on  their  upper  Surface, 
and  brown  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
In  Panicles  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  Panicles 
^re  compofed  of  three  or  four  fhort  thick  Spikes  which 
branch  out  from  the  lower  Part  of  the  principal  Spike, 
which  is  much  longer  and  thicker  than  the  other.  The 
Flowers  have  fix  thin  purple  Petals,  of  the  fame  Length 
as  the  Empalement,  which  are  very  fugacious,  fo  that 
they  foon  fall  off ;  thefe  fit  upon  the  Germen.  After 
the  Flowers  are  pad,  the  four  Germen  become  fo  ma¬ 
ny  oval  Capfules  which  are  reflexed  backward ;  thefe 
open  Lengthways  on  the  upper  Side,  and  have  each 
one  oblong  Seed  enclofed. 

This  Shrub  is  very  different  from  that  which  Dr. 
Plukenet  titles  Fagus  Americanus  ulmi  ampliffmis  foliis ,  cap- 
fulis  bigemellis.  Amalth.  87.  though  Dr.  Linnaeus  has 
added  this  Synonime  to  it. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mud  be  procured 
from  the  Countries  where  the  Plant  naturally  grows, 
which  may  probably  be  found  in  fome  of  the  Britiflo 
Hands  in  the  Weft  Indies.  1  have  received  it  from  the 
Hand  of  Barbuda ,  where  it  was  found  by  the  late  Dr. 
Creffy ,  who  fent  me  Specimens  and  Seeds.  Thefe  Seeds 
are  frequently  abortive,  for,  upon  examining  them, 
there  was  fcarce  more  than  a  twentieth  Part  which  had 
any  Kernels,  the  others  appeared  fair  but  were  hollow. 
The  Seeds  ihould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
where  they  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other 
exotick  Seeds  from  the  fame  Countries,  and  as  the 
Plants  feldom  come  up  the  fame  Year,  the  Pots  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Stove  before  Winter,  and  plunged 
into  the  Tan  Bed,  between  the  other  Pots  of  Plants, 
where  they  fhould  remain  till  Spring,  when  they  fhould 
be  taken  out  and  plunged  into  a  fre(h  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  if  the  Seeds 
were  good.  When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  Bed  of  Tan, 
(hading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new 


Root,  after  which  their  Treatment  mud  be  the  fame 
as  for  the  Annona ,  and  the  like  tender  exotick  Plants, 
which  require  to  be  kept  always  in  the  Tan  Bed. 

TETRAGONIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  551.  Tetrago- 
nocarpcs.  Boerb.  Ind.  Alt.  262. 

The  Characters  are, 

I  he  Flower  has  a  permanent  coloured  Empalement , 
compofed  of  four  oval ,  plain ,  diflexed  Leaves ,  filing  upon 
the  Germen.  It  has  no  Petals ,  but  about  twenty  Hair-line 
Stamina ,  which  are  Jhor ter  than  the  Empalement ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  proflrate  Summits ,  and  a  roundiflo  four-cor¬ 
nered  Germen  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  four  Awl  jhapel 
Styles  which  are  recurved  and  as  long  as  the  Stamina ,  with 
hairy  Stigmas  the  Length  of  the  Styles.  The  Germen  after¬ 
wards  becomes  a  thick  Capfule  with  four  Cells ,  having  four 
Angles  which  have  narrow  Wings  or  Borders ,  ^containing 
one  hard  oblong  Seed  in  each. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Seftion 
o(  Linnaeus’ s  twelfth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  about  twenty  Stamina  and  four  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tetragonia  foliis  linear  thus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod. 
250.  Tetragonia  with  linear  Leaves.  This  is  the  Te- 
tragonocarpos  Africana  fruticans ,  foliis  longis  &  anguflis. 
H.  Amft.  2  p.  205.  African  fhrubby  Tetragonocarpos , 
with  long  narrow  Leaves. 

2.  Tetragonia  foliis  ovatis  integerrimis ,  caule  fru- 
ticofo  decumbente.  Tetragonia  with  oval  entire  Leaves, 
and  a  (hrubby  trailing  Stalk. 

3.  1  etragonia  foliis  ovatis.  Flor .  Leyd.  Prod.  250. 
Tetragonia  with  oval  Leaves.  This  is  the  Tetragono¬ 
carpos  Africana ,  radice  magna  crajfa  &  carnofa.  Hort. 
Amft.  2.  p.  203.  Tetragonocarpos  with  a  large  (ielhy 
Root,  and  oval  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
from  whence  they  were  fird  brought  to  the  Gardens  in 
Holland =  The  firft  Sort  has  (lender  ligneous  Stalks 
which  rife  three  or  four  Feet  high,  if  they  are 
fupported,  otherwife  they  trail  upon  the  Ground  ;  they 
are  covered  with  a  light  gray  Bark,  and  divide  into  a 
great  Number  of  trailing  Branches,  which  when  young 
are  fucculent,  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  covered 
with  fmall  pellucid  Drops,  fomewhat  like  the  Diamond 
Ficoides,  which  refleft  the  Light.  As  the  Branches 
are  older  they  become  more  ligneous;  they  are  garnifhed 
with  thick,  fucculent  narrow  Leaves,  about  half  an 
Inch  long,  and  a  Tenth  of  an  Inch  broad,  concave, 
and  blunt-pointed ;  thefe  are  placed  alternate,  and  at 
their  Bafe  come  out  a  C  lufter  of  fmaller  Leaves,  they 
have  the  like  pellucid  Drops  as  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks, 
at  every  Joint  toward  the  End  of  the  Branches,  fome- 
times  they  come  fingly,  at  others  there  are  two,  and 
fometimes  three  Flowers  at  each  Joint  thefe  have  Em- 
palements  of  five  Leaves,  which  fpread  open  and  are  a 
little  reflexed  *,  they  are  green  without,  and  yellow  with¬ 
in,  each  having  about  forty  Stamina  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  proflrate  Summits,  which  fill  up  the 
Middle  of  the  Flower.  They  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  are  fucceedcd  by  large  four-cornered  Capfules,  hav¬ 
ing  four  Wings  or  Borders,  and  four  Cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  oblong  Seed,  which  ripens  in  Winter. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  larger  Stalks  than  the  former, 
which  branch  out  in  like  Manner ;  the  Branches  trail 
upon  the  Ground  where  they  are  not  fupported  ;  the 
young  Branches  are  very  fucculent,  and  almoft  as  thick 
as  a  Man’s  little  Finger  ;  the  Leaves  are  two  Inches 
long,  and  one  broad,  their  Surface  are  covered  with 
very  fmall  pellucid  Drops,  as  are  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  larger  and  (land  upon  pretty  long  Foot- 
Stalks,  three  or  four  arifing  from  the  fame  Points ;  the 
Empalement,  and  alfo  the  Summits  are  of  a  pale  Sul¬ 
phur  Colour.  It  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the 
firft. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  fhould  be 
cut  off  from  the  Plants  a  few  Days  before  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  that  the  Part  where  they  are  cut  may  be  healed, 
otherwife  they  will  rot ;  for  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  of 
this  Plant  are  very  full  of  Moifture.  The  bell  Time 
13  F  to 
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to  plant  thefe  Outings  is  in  July ,  that  they  may  have 
Time  to  make  good  Roots  before  Winter.  Thefe  Out¬ 
ings  may  be  planted  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth  ;  and  if 
they  are  (haded  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Pay,  it  will  be  of  Service  to  them.  They  ihould  be 
frequently  refreshed  with  Water;  but  they  mu  ft  not 
have  it  in  too  great  Plenty,  for  that  will  rot  them.  In 
about  fix  Weeks  after  planting,  the  Outings  will  be 
fufficientlv  rooted  to  tranfplant,  therefore  they  (hould 
be  taken  up,  and  planted  into  Pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  undunged  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  (hady  Situation, 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  Time 
they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants,  in 
a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
Middle  or  latter  End  of  October,  at  which  Time  they 
(houldbe  removed  intotheGreen  houfe,  and  placed  where 
they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  for  they  only  require  to  be  protected  from  the 
Eroft,  being  pretty  hardy  with  Refpedt  to  Cold  ;  but 
they  (hould  not  have  too  much  Moifture  in  Winter. 
If  thefe  Plants  are  planted  in  the  full  Ground  in  the 
Summer  Seafon,  they  will  grow  prodigioufly  rank  and 
large,  as  they  alfo  will,  if  they  are  permited  to  root 
into  the  Ground  through  the  Holes  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Pots  therefore  the  Pots  (hould  be  frequently  re¬ 
moved  to  prevent  it,  for  when  they  grow  too  freely, 
their  Leaves  will  be  very  full  of  Moifture  ;  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Weight  of  the  Fruit,  which  are  always 
produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  will  weigh 
the  Branches  upon  the  Ground,  and  render  the  Plants 
very  unfightly.  The  Plants  of  this  Kind  commonly 
grow  very  draggling  ;  therefore  the  more  their  Roots 
are  confined  in  the  Pots,  the  more  clofe  and  dinted 
will  be  the  Pleads  of  the  Plants  ;  which  is  what  they 
(hould  always  be  kept  to,  in  order  to  render  them 
fightly.  The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  have  no  great 
Beauty,  but  as  the  whole  Face  of  the  Plant  is  peculiar, 
it  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  every  Colledlion  of  Plants 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  fince  it  requires  no  great 
Trouble  to  cultivate  it. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  (hould  be  (own  on  a  warm  Border  of  light  frefh 
Earth,  where  fometimes  they  will  remain  a  whole  Year 
before  the  Plants  come  up  ;  therefore  when  they  do  not 
come  up  the  hrft  Seafon,  the  Borders  (hould  notbedifturb- 
ed,  but  kept  conftantly  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  about  four  Inches  high,  they  (hould  be 
taken  up  and  planted  in  Pots,  (and  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Outings)  ;  for  if 
they  are  differed  to  grow  in  the  Border  till  they  are 
large,  they  will  not  tranfplant  fo  well,  nor  will  they 
make  fo  handfome  Plants. 

The  third  Sort  hath  large  fiefliy  Roots ;  the  Branches 
are  weak,  and  trail  upon  the  Ground  ;  thefe  generally 
decay  about  Midfummer,  and  new  Shoots  are  produced 
late  in  Autumn.  The  Leaves  of  this  come  out  in 
Bunches,  they  are  oval,  plain,  and  not  fo  thick  and 
fucculent  as  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  ;  they  are  a  little 
more  than  an  Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves  in  February  ;  Thefe  are  like  thofe  of  the  fecond 
Sort,  and  have  pretty  long  fiender  Foot  Stalks.  This 
never  produces  any  Seeds  in  England ,  however  the 
Cutings  will  grow,  if  they  are  planted  early  in  the 
Spring;  io  that  the  Sort  may  be  propagated  with  the 
fame  Facility  as  either  of  the  other  Kinds. 

All  thefe  Sorts  require  Protection  in  Winter  ;  but  if 
they  are  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe  with  Ficoides,  and 
other  hardy  Plants,  where  they  may  have  a  large  Share 
of  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  protected  from  the 
Eroft,  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  when  they  are 
more  tenderly  treated. 

TETRAGONOTHECA.  Hort.  Elth.  283.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  875.  Sun  Flower,  vulgo.  ' 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female 
Florets ,  which  are  included  in  one  large  common  Empale - 
mcnt  cut  into  four  plain ,  triangular ,  Hear t-f  japed  Segments 
which  fpread  open.  ‘I he  Dijk  or  Middle  of  the  Flower  is 
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made  up  of  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which  are  Funnel- Jhaped 
and  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim ,  which  are  refexed-- 
they  have  five  Jhort  Hair-like  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cy¬ 
lindrical  Summits ,  and  a  naked  Germen  fupporting  a  fen¬ 
der  Style ,  crowned  by  two  ref  exed  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  one  naked  roundifij  Seed.  The  female 
half  Florets  which  compofe  the  Ray  or  Border  of  the  Flower 
have  their  Petals  ftretched  cut  like  a  Tongue  on  one  Side 
and  are  cut  at  their  Points  into  three  equal  acute  Parts 
‘Thefe  have  no  Stamina ,  but  a  naked  Germen  fupporting  a 
fiender  Style  with  two  twified  Stigmas ,  and  are  Succeeded 
by  fingle  naked  Seeds.  7  ' 

1  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  SeCticrs 
of  Finnans' s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female 
Florets  which  are  fruitful ,  and  their  Summits  are  connected. 

^  We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  'Genus,  viz. 

Tetragon othec a.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  903.  This  is 
the  Tetragonotheca  doronici  maximi  folio.  Hort.  Elth. 
378.  Dwarf  Sun  Flower,  with  a  Leaf  like  the  greater 
Leopard’s  Bane. 

T.  nis  Plant  is  a  Native  of  Carolina,  from  whence  the 
Seeds  were  brought  to  Europe.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant 
are  perennial,  but  the  Stalks  are  annual,  and  perifh  in 
Autumn  on  the  Approach  of  Cold.  The  Roots  will 
abide  through  the  Winter  in  the  full  Ground,  if  they 
are  planted  in  a  warm  Situation  ;  fo  do  not  require  any 
Shelter,  except  in  very  fevere  Winters  ;  when,  if  they 
are  covered  over  with  roten  Tan,  or  Peas  Haulm,  to 
keep  out  the  Froft,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their 
being  killed. 

About  the  latter  End  of  April,  or  the  Begining  of 
May,  the  Roots  will  fend  (orth  new  Shoots,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  large,  oblong,  rough  Leaves,  placed 
by  Pairs  clofely  embracing  the  Stalks;  thefe  are  a 
little  finuated  on  their  Edges,  and  are  covered  with 
(mall  Hairs.  The  Stalks  ufually  grow  about  two  Feet 
high  in  England,  and  branch  out  toward  the  Top 
into  feveral  fmaller  Stalks,  each  having  one  large 
yellow  Flower  at  their  Top  (haped  like  a  Sun  Flower; 
which,  before  it  expands,  is  covered  with  the  in¬ 
flated  Empalement,  which  is  four-cornered.  The 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  rarely  ripen  in  England,  but  when 
they  are  obtained  from  Abroad,  they  (hould  be  fown  in 
the  full  Ground  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year;  where, 
fometimes  they  will  remain  a  Year  before  the  Plants 
1  come  up,  io  that  if  they  do  not  come  up  the  fame 
Year,  the  Ground  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  but  kept 
dean  from  Weeds,  and  wait  till  the  fecond  Year  to  fee 
what  Plants  will  come  up.  When  the  Plants  appear,  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the  Seafon  (hould 
prove  dry,  they  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered.  In 
Autumn  the  Plants  (hould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Places- 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

Thefe  Plants  will  Jive  three  Years  in  a  proper  Soil 
and  Situation,  but  as  it  does  not  increafe  here,  the  beft 
Method  is,  to  procure  good  Seeds  from  Abroad  annually.. 

TETRAPETALOUS  FLOWER  is  one  which 
is  compofed  of  only  four  fingle  Flower  Leaves,  called 
Petala. 

TEUCRIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  625.  Tourn.  In(l. 
R.  H.  207.  Tab.  93.  [takes  its  Name  from  King Teu- 
cer ,  who  was  the  firft  amongft  the  Antients  who 
brought  this  Plant  into  UfeJ,  Tree  Germander. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flowers  is  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into 
five  acute  equal  Segments  at  the  Top ,  and  is  permanent . 
The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind  with  one  Petal ,  having  a 
Jhort  cylindrical  T ube  a  little  incurved  at  the  Chaps.  The 
upper  Lip  is  erect  and  deeply  cut  into  two  acute  Segments. 
The  lower  Lip  fpreads  and  is  cut  into  three  Segments ,  the 
Middle  one  is  large  and  rcundifh ,  the  two  Side  ones  are  ■ 
acute  and  crept.  It  has  four  Awl  fioaped  Stamina  which 
are  longer  than  the  upper  Lip  and  are  prominent  between 
the  Segments ,  terminated  by  fmall  Summits.  It  has  a  Ger¬ 
men  divided  in  four  Parts,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style,  crowned 
by  t  wo  fiender  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turn  to  four 
roundifij  naked  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 
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This  Genus  of  Plants  5s  ranged  in  the  firft  Se&ion 
of  Linnaeus's  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  tvoo  floor  ter  Sta¬ 
mina ,  and  the  Seeds  have  no  Capfute.  Fournefort  places 
it  in  the  fourth  Sefition  of  his  fourth  Clafs,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Plants  with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal  and  one  Lip. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Teucrium  foliis  cordalis  undulatis  obtuse  ferratis, 
floralihus  integerrimis  concavis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  565.  Tree  Germander  with  Heart-fhaped  waved 
Leaves  which  are  bluntly  fawed,  thofe  between  the 
p'lowers  concave  and  entire,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Feucrium  multis.  J.  B.  Common  Tree  German¬ 
der. 

2.  Teucrium  foliis  ovatis  crenatis ,  floralihus  lanceo- 
latis  integerrimis,  caule  fruticofo.  Tree  Germander  with 
oval  crenated  Leaves,  thofe  between  the  Flowers  Spear- 
fhaped  and  entire,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Chains  dry  s  Alpina  frutefcens ,  folio  fplendente.  Fourn.  Lnft. 
R.  H.  205.  Shrubby  Alpine  Tree  Germander  with  Alin¬ 
ing  Leaves. 

3.  Teucrium  foliis  integerrimis  oblongo- ovatis  petio- 
latis,  fupra  glabris ,  fubtus  tomenlofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
563.  Tree  Germander  with  entire,  oblong,  oval 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  being  fmooth  above, 
and  hoary  underneath.  This  is  the  Feucrium  fruticans 
Boeticum.  Clnf.  FUJI.  1.  p.  348.  Spanifh  Tree  German¬ 
der. 

4.  Teucrium  foliis  integerrimis,  rhomb eis ,  acutis , 
•, villojis ,  fubuts  tomentojis.  Hort.  Upfal.  195.  Tree  Ger¬ 
mander  with  entire  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  fhaped 
like  an  acute  Rhombus,  and  woolly  on  their  under  Side. 
This  is  the  Feucrium  Hifpanicum  latiore  folio.  Fourn. 
lnft.  208.  Spanifh  Tree  Germander  with  a  broader 
Leaf. 

5.  Teucrium  foliis  multifidis,  floribusfolitariis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  562.  Germander  with  many-pointed  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  fingly.  This  is  the  Feucrium  Hif¬ 
panicum  fupinurn  humilius ,  verbena  tenui folia;  foliis.  Juffteu. 
Low  trailing  Spanijh  Germander  with  Leaves  like  thofe 
of  the  narrow-leaved  Vervain. 

6.  Teucrium  foliis  multifidis,  floribus  verticillatis  u- 
trinque  ternis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  562.  Germander  with 
many-pointed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls 
by  Threes.  This  is  the  Chameedrys  foliis  laciniatis.  Lob. 
Obferv.  209.  Germander  with  jaged  Leaves. 

7.  Teucrium  foliis  ovatis  in cifo- crenatis  petiolatis , 
floribus  fubverticillatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  302.  Germander  with 
oval  Leaves  with  crenated  Cuts,  and  having  Foot 
Stalks,  and  Flowers  growing  almoft  in  Whorls.  This 
is  the  Chamadrys  minor  repens.  C.  B.  P.  248.  Smaller 
Creeping  Germander. 

8.  Teucrium  foliis  ovatis  utrinqae  acutis ,  ftp  erne 
ferrato-dentatis ,  floribus  racemofis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Prod.  307. 
Germander  with  oval  Leaves  which  are  pointed  at 
both  Ends,  and  Saw-indented  toward  their  Points,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  Bunches.  This  is  the  Chamasdrys 
multiflora ,  tenuifolia  Hifpanica.  Fourn.  lnft.  205.  Spaniflo 
narrow-leaved  Germander  bearing  many  Flowers. 

9.  Teucrium  foliis  oblongo -ovatis  in  cifo- crenatis  acu- 
minatis ,  floribus  fubverticillatis.  Germander  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves  which  are  acute -pointed,  jaged,  and  cre¬ 
nated,  and  have  Flowers  growing  almoft  in  Whorls. 
This  is  the  Chamcedrys  major  repens.  C.  B.  P.  248. 
Greater  creeping  Germander. 

10.  Teucrium  foliis  ovatis  tomentojis ,  obtuse  crena¬ 
tis ,  floralihus  integerrimis ,  calycibus  aculeatis.  Feucrium 
with  oval  woolly  Leaves  which  are  obtufely  crenated, 
thofe  among  the  Flowers  entire,  and  the  Empalements 
of  the  Flowers  ending  in  acute  Points.  This  is  the 
Feucrium  Creticum  odoratum  flore  purpureo.  11.  R.  Par. 
Sweet-fmelling  Germander  of  Crete  with  a  purple 
Flower. 

11.  T  eucrium  foliis  oblongo -ovatis  fuperne  ferratis 
villojis ,  fubtus  incanis  feflilibus,  floribus  fubverticillatis. 
Feucrium  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are  fawed  to¬ 
ward  their  Points,  hairy,  and  hoary  on  their  under 
Side,  and  firing  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  Flowers 
growing  almoft  in  Whorls.  This  is  the  Chamxdrys 


Alpina  villofa.  Fourn.  lnft.  205.  Hoary  Alpine  German¬ 
der. 

12.  Teucrium  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  petiolatis,  ra- 
cemis  later alibus  fecund:  s,  caule  ereCto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
56 4.  Germander  with  Heart-fhaped  fawed  Leaves  hav¬ 
ing  Foot  Stalks,  many  long  Bunches  of  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  Wings,  and  an  upright  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Scordium  alterum  five  falvia  agrejlis.  C.  B.  P.  247. 
Another  Scordium ,  or  wild  Sage. 

13.  Teucrium  foliis  oblongis  feflilibus  dentato-ferra- 
tis,  floribus  geminis  axillaribus ,  caule  dijfufo.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  565.  Germander  with  oblong  Saw-indented 
Leaves  fining  clofe  to  the  Branches,  and  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  by  Pairs  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  which  is  dif- 
fufed.  This  is  the  Scordium.  C.  B.  P.  247.  Water 
Germander. 

14.  Teucrium  foliis  integerrimis  ovatis  utrinque  acu¬ 
tis ,  racemis  fecundis  villojis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  564.  Ger¬ 
mander  with  oval  entire  Leaves  which  are  pointed  at 
both  Ends,  and  hairy  Bunches  of  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Alarum  Syriacum  vulgb .  Flor.  Bat.  2.  84.  Syrian  Maftick, 
or  common  Alarum. 

15.  Teucrium  foliis  trifidis  linearibus  integerrimis , 
floribus  feflllibus  axillaribus.  Hort.  Upfal.  1 60.  German¬ 
der  with  linear,  trifid,  entire  Leaves,  and  Flowers  fit- 
ing  clofe,  growing  out  of  the  Wings  of  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Chamapitys  lutea  vulgaris ,  five  folio  trifido. 
C.  B.  P.  249.  Common  yellow  Ground  Pine  having  a 
trifid  Leaf. 

16.  Teucrium  foliis  linearibus  villofiffimis  fuperne 
dentatis ,  floribus  feflilibus.  Germander  with  the  moft 
hairy  linear  Leaves  which  are  indented  toward  their 
Points,  and  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Cham<epitys  mofehaia ,  foliis  ferratis , 
an  prima  Hiofcoridis  ?  C.B.P.  249.  Mnfk  Ground  Pine 
with  fawed  Leaves,  and  probably  the  firft  of  Diof- 
corides. 

ij.  Teucrium  foliis  linearibus  tomentojis  integerrimis , 
floribus  feflilibus.  Germander  with  linear,  woolly,  entire 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
This  is  the  Chamapitys  mofehata ,  foliis  non  ferratis . 
Allion.  Mufk  Ground  Pine  with  Leaves  not  fawed. 

18.  Teucrium  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  obtuse  dentatis , 
floribus  foliiariis  alaribus  pedunculatis ,  calycibus  acutis. 
Germander  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are  bluntly 
indented,  and  Flowers  placed  fingly  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalks,  and  having  acute  Empalements.  This  is 
the  Feucrium  Americanum  Cham  as  dry  os  folio ,  flore  albo. 
Ilouft.  Mjf.  American  Feucrium  with  a  Germander  Leaf 
and  white  Flower.  • 

19.  Teucrium  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  inaqualiter 
ferratis ,  racemis  alaribus  terminalibufque  calycibus  inflatis. 
Germander  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are 
unequally  fawed,  and  long  Bunches  of  Flowers  fpring- 
ing  from  the  Wings,  and  terminating  the  Stalks,  and 
inflated  Empalements.  This  is  the  Chamadrys  Ameri¬ 
cana ,  maxima ,  cat  ariee  folio,  calice  veficario.  Floitft.  Mjf. 
Greateft  American  Germander  with  a  Catmint  Leaf, 
and  a  bladdered  Empalement. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France,  in  Spain ,  and  in  Italy ■,  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  near  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  ligneous 
Branches,  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which 
are  a  little  waved,  bluntly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  a 
little  more  than  an  Inch  long,  and  three  Quarters  broad 
near  their  Bafe,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  a  little  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  ftanding  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Branches 
for  fix  or  eight  Inches  in  Length  are  adorned  with 
Flowers,  which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk,  two  or  three  ftanding  on  each  Side  at  every 
Joint ;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  Colour,  and  ftand 
upon  flender  Foot  Stalks  •,  under  each  of  thefe  Whorls 
ftand  two  fmaller  Leaves,  which  are  entire  and  con¬ 
cave.  The  Flowers  appear  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  was  formerly  preferved  in  Green-houfes 
with  great  Care,  but  of  late  Years  it  hath  been  planted 
out  into  the  full  Ground,  and  is  found  hardy  enough 

to 
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to  endure  the  Cold  of  our  fevered;  Winters  without 
Shelter,  provided  it  be  planted  on  a  dry  Soil. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  planting  Cutings  in  the 
Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth,  obferving  to 
fhade  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  Root  •, 
after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the  following  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  out  into  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  being  very  careful  in 
removing  them  not  to  fhake  off  all  the  Earth  from  their 
Roots,  as  alfo  to  water  them,  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  Root  •,  after 
which  the  only  Care  they  require,  is  to  keep  the  Ground 
clean  about  them,  and  to  prune  off  fuch  Shoots  as  are 
ill  fiiuated ,  whereby  their  Pleads  will  appear  more  re¬ 
gular,  and  the  flowering  Branches  when  they  decay. 

°  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  gene¬ 
rally  are  produced  in  Plenty.  If  thefe  are  fown  upon 
a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  April,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
in  fix  Weeks  after,  and  thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  in 
Autumn,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  but  in 
the  lower  Parts,  where  the  Cold  is  not  very  fevere,  and 
generally  on  moift  Ground  ;  this  hath  a  fhrubby  Stalk 
like  the  former,  and  rifes  about  the  fame  Height,  but 
branches  out  more  than  that.  The  Stalks  are  covered 
with  a  fhort  hairy  Down  •,  the  lower  Leaves  are  oval, 
crenated,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  a  little  hoary  on  their  under  •,  the  Leaves  between 
the  Flowers  are  Spear-fhaped  and  entire  ;  the  Spikes 
of  Flowers  are  much  longer  •,  the  Flowers  are  larger, 
and  their  Colour  more  inclining  to  a  yellow  than  thofe 
of  the  former.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with  the 
other,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Way. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily ,  near 
the  Borders  of  the  Sea-,  this  has  a  fhrubby  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  which  rifes  fix  or  eight  Feet  high,  covered 
with  a  hoary  Bark.  The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with 
fmall  oval  Leaves,  placed  oppofite,  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Branches;  they  are  near  one  Inch  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad,  fmooth  on  their  upper  Side,  of  a  lucid  green, 
and  their  under  Sides  are  hoary.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  at  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Branches  they  are  fingle  one  on  each  Side  at  a 
Joint  {landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  their  Empale- 
ments  are  fhort  and  hoary.  The  middle  Segment  of 
the  lower  Lip  is  large,  and  indented  at  the  Point ;  the 
Stamina  are  long- hooked,  and  fupply  the  Place  of  the 
upper  Lip ;  the  Flowers  are  blue,  and  come  in  Suc- 
ceflion  great  Part  of  Summer,  but  the  Plants  feldom 
produce  good  Seeds  in  England. 

There  is  a  V ariety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
which  is  preferved  in  fome  Gardens. 

The  third  Sort  is  tenderer  than  the  former,  though 
this  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters,  if 
planted  on  a  dry  Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situation,  but  in 
a  fevere  hard  Froft  it  is  fometimes  defiroyed,  for  which 
Reafon  the  Plants  are  often  preferved  in  Pots,  and  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Winter.  This  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cutings  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  -,  this  has 
a  great  Refemblance  of  the  third,  but  the  Branches 
fpread  more  horizontally.  The  Leaves  are  fometimes 
Heart- flhaped,  and  at  others  in  Form  of  a  Rhombus  -, 
the  lower  Leaves,  which  are  the  largeft,  are  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad; 
the  upper  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  different  Shape ;  thefe 
are  downy  on  both  Sides,  but  the  lower  Leaves  are 
only  fo  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the 
upper  Parts  of  the  Branches  in  like  Manner  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  are  larger  and  of  a  paler  blue  Colour. 

This  is  propagated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  other, 
and  the  Plants  require  the  fame  Treatment. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spaip  and  Italy 
upon  moift  Ground.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  herbaceous, 
and  trail  upon  the  Ground ;  they  grow  about  a  Foot 
in  Length,  and  are  garnifhed  with  deep  green  Leaves 
cut  into  many  Points  almoft  to  the  Midrib  ;  they  are 
fmooth,  and  ftand  oppofite.  The  Flowers  come  out  on 
each  Side  the  Stalks  fingly ;  they  are  white,  and  appear 
5. 
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in  July ;  thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by  four  Seeds,  wffkfj 
ripen  in  September. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  Va¬ 
riety  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  may  be  fown 
in  the  Spring  in  the  Place  where  the  Plants  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and,  when  they  come  up,  will  require  no  other 
Culture  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  Thefe  Plants  ripen 
their  Seeds  the  firft  Year,  but,  if  they  are  in  a  warm 
Situation,  they  will  live  through  the  Winter. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
Francs ,  in  Italy  and  Germany  in  the  Corn  Fields  ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant  which  perifttes  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Stalks  are  four-cornered  and 
hairy  ;  they  grow  about  a  Foot  long,  and  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  at  every  Joint  by  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
which  are  hairy  and  cut  almoft  to  the  Mid- rib,  and 
the  Segments  are  cut  into  three  Points.  The  Flowers, 
come  out  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  Whorls,  three 
{landing  together  on  each  Side  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Species  ;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Auguft  and  September.  ' 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  Way  as  th& 
laft,  but  if  the  Seeds  of  this  are  fown  in  Autumn,  or 
permited  to  fcatter  when  ripe,  they  will  fucceed  better 
than  if  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  will  come 
earlier  to  flower. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  and  in  Germany,  this  has  a  creeping  fibrous 
Root,  which  fpreads  in  the  Groundj-'and  multiplies, 
greatly,  fending  out  many  four-cornered  hairy  Stalks, 
which  are  eight  or  nine  Inches  long  ;  thefe  fend  out  a 
few  fhort  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
Leaves  about  an  Inch  long,  and  three  Quarters  broad, 
which  are  deeply  crenated  on  their  Borders,  and  ftand 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  light  green 
above,  but  hoary  on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers 
grow  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  toward  the  upper 
Part  almoft  in  Whorls,  (landing  chiefly  to  one  Side  of 
the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  rediflh  Colour,  the  lower  Lip 
turning  upward.  This  Plant  flowers  in  June  and  July , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

It  is  a  perennial  Plant,  and  propagates  very  fall  by 
its  creeping  Roots,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil 
or  Situation  :  The  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  it  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  was  a  few  Years  fince  in  great  Requeft  as 
a  Specifick  for  the  Gout,  but  is  at  prefent  in  little 
Efteem. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ;  this  is  a 
perennial  Plant,  having  fome  Refemblance  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  the  Roots  do  not  creep.  The  Stalks  are 
taller  and  more  erebt ;  the  Leaves  are  narrower,  pointed 
at  both  Ends,  and  not  fo  deeply  indented  ;  the  Inden¬ 
tures  are  fharper,  and  only  toward  their  Points  -,  the 
Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  Flowers  great  Part  of  their 
Length,  which  come  out  in  Bunches  at  the  Wings ; 
they  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  of  a 
brighter  red  Colour.  This  Plant  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in 
Autumn,  or  by  fowing  of  the  Seeds  at  the  fame  Sea¬ 
fon,  which  will  more  certainly  fucceed  than  thofe  which 
are  fown  in  the  Spring.  It  loves  an  open  Situation 
expofed  to  the  Sun,  but  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil 
which  is  not  too  moift. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy ;  this  is  like 
the  feventh  Sort,  but  the  Stalks  grow  almoft  twice  the 
Length  of  thofe,  and  fend  a  greater  Number  of 
Branches.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  broad,  and  are  more 
acutely  indented  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  hairy,  of  a 
light  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  hoary  on  their 
under.  The  Flowers  grow  almoft  in  Whorls  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks.,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe  ;  they 
are  fometimes  red,  and  at  others  white,  and  both  Co¬ 
lours  are  often  on  the  fame  Plant.  This  Sort  flowers  a: 
the  fame  Time  as  the  former,  and  may  be  propagated 
in  the  fame  Way. 
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The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of 
Crete,  and  alfo  about  Nice  in  Italy',  this  is  a  perennial 
Plant  with  a  low  (hrubby  Stalk,  fending  out  many 
Branches  which  are  four-cornered  and  woolly  ;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  about  an  Inch  long, 
and  three  Quarters  broad  •,  they  are  woolly  on  both 
Sides,  and  are  bluntly  cremated  on  their  Borders.  The 
upper  Parts  of  the  Branches  are  adorned  with  purple 
Flowers  in  Whorls,  having  two  fmall  oval  entire  Leaves 
under  each  Whorl ;  the  Flowers  are  as  large  as  thofe  of 
the  firft  Sort,  but  their  Cups  are  very  woolly,  and  their 
Indentures  end  in  fharp  Points<  This  flowers  in  July , 
and  when  the  Seafon  proves  warm  and  dry,  the  Plants 
will  produce  good  Seeds  in  England. 

This  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  Cutings 
in  the  fame  Way  as  the  two  firft  Sorts,  but  the  Plants 
fhould  have  a  dry  Soil  and  a  warm  Situation,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open 
Air  in  England. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this 
is  like  the  feventh  Sort,  but  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  are 
very  hairy,  fawed  toward  their  Points,  hoary  on  their 
tinder  Side,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The  Flowers 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  feventh  Sort,  and  are  of  a 
paler  red  Colour.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Auguji. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  or  parting  of  the 
Roots  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  feventh. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  the  common  wild  or  Wood  Sage, 
v,'  o  vur.Ty  <■  Woods  and  Thickets  in  many 

p,  rarely  admited  into  Gardens ; 

thi  -  uas  a  creeping  ^Tenniai  Root,  from  which  arife 
ft  iff,  ligneous,  four  cornered  Stalks  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high,  garnifhed  at  each  joint  by  two  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  are  flightly  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  ftand  upon  Foot  Stalks.  The  upper 
Parr  of  the  Stalks  hare  three  or  four  long  Spikes  of 
Flowers,  which  incline  to  one  Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  they 
are  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  and  the  Stamina  are 
terminated  by  purple  Summits.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  This  Plant  will  grow  in  any 
Soil  or  Situation,  and  was  formerly  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  the  common  Water  German¬ 
der,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifie  of  Ely ,  and 
fome  other  fenny  Parts  of  England ;  this  has  a  fmall 
ftringy  fibrous  creeping  Root  which  is  perennial,  from 
which  arife  many  four-cornered,  trailing,  diffufed 
Stalks,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  hairy,  and 
indented  Leaves,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  two  arifing 
on  each  Side,  at  every  Joint  ;'  they  are  of  a  purple 
Colour,  and  fit  very  clofe  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Leaves ; 
thefe  appear  in  July,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds. 
The  whole  Plant  has  an  Odour  like  that  of  Garlick. 
The  Herb  is  ufed  in  Medicine. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  its  creeping  Roots, 
or  planting  the  young  Shoots  in  the  Spring,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  Mint,  Penny  Royal,  (Ac.  and  fhould 
have  a  moift  Soil,  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive  in  Gar¬ 
dens. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  is  the  common  or  Syrian  Marum , 
which  grows  naturally  in  Syria ,  and  alfo  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Valencia  ;  this  has  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  flender  ligneous  Branches,  which  in  warm 
Countries  will  rife  three  or  four  Feet  high,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  rarely  feen  half  that  Height.  The  Stalks  are 
very  hoary,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves 
oppofite  at  each  Joint ;  thefe  are  about  the  Size  of  thofe 
of  Thyme,  and  are  pointed  at  both  Ends;  they  are  green 
above,  and  hoary  underneath  ;  they  have  a  piercing 
grateful  Scent,  fo  quick  as  to  caufe  Sneezing.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  loofe  whorled  Spikes  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches ;  they  are  very  downy,  and  the  Flowers 
are  of  a  bright  red  Colour;  they  appear  in  July  and 
Auguji,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Slips  or  Cutings, 
which,  if  planted  during  the  Summer  Months  on  a 
Bed  of  light  loamy  Earth,  covering  them  down  clofe 
either  with  Bell  or  Hand  Glades,  and  fhading  them 
from  the  Sun,  will  put  out  Roots  very  freely.  When 
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thefe  have  made  good  Roots,  they  may  be  tranfplanteci 
either  into  feparate  fmall  Pots,  or  on  a  warm  Border  at 
about  fix  Inches  Liftance  every  Way,  obferving  to 
(hade  them  from  the  Sun,  and  fupply  them  with  Water 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  will 
require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds.  Thefe  Plants  will  live  through  the  Winter  in 
the  open  Air,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  Soil  and  a 
warm  Situation,  when  the  Frofts  are  not  very  fevere  ; 
but  in  very  hard  Winters  they  are  frequently  killed,  if 
they  are  not  protected  by  Mats  or  fome  other  Cover¬ 
ing.  There  was  about  forty  Years  ago  a  great  Number 
of  thefe  Plants  growing  in  the  warm  Borders  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kenfington ,  which  were  cliped  into 
conical  Forms,  and  were  near  three  Feet  high,  but 
now  there  are  few  Plants  of  a  large  Size  to  be  found  in 
the  Englijh  Gardens,  becaufe  their  Branches  are  annu¬ 
ally  cut  to  keep  them  fhort. 

The  Cats  are  very  fond  of  this  Plant,  and  where 
there  are  but  few  of  thefe  Plants,  will  deftroy  them, 
unlefs  they  are  protected  from  them  ;  but,  where  there 
is  a  great  Number  of  the  Plants  together,  the  Cats 
feldom  touch  them. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  is  the  common  Ground  Pine,  which 
is  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  it  grows  naturally  on  chalky  arable 
Land  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ;  it  is  an  annual 
Plant,  with  a  Angle  ligneous  Root  which  ftrikes  deep  into 
the  Ground,  fending  out  a  few  flender  Fibres  from  the 
Side,  from  which  arife  many  weak  trailing  Stalks  which 
are  very  hairy ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  narrow  Leaves 
ending  with  three  Points,  which  are  fet  by  Pairs 
and  crofs  over  each  other  at  every  Joint  ;  they 
are  hairy,  and,  when  bruifed,  emit  a  firong  refinous 
Odour.  The  Flowers  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  ;  there  are  two  or  three  of  them 
at  each  Joint,  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  fliaped 
like  the  other  Species  ;  thefe  appear  in  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September.  If  thefe  are  permited  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  better  than  if  fown, 
and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds. 

This  Plant  is  greatly  recommended  for  its  Virtues ; 
there  is  fcarce  a  better  Herb  than  this  for  opening  Ob- 
ftrudtions ;  it  is  a  ftrong  Diuretick,  and  an  excellent 
Remedy  for  the  Rheumatifm. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ,  in  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  with 
a  Angle  ligneous  Root  fending  out  a  few  Fibres.  The 
Stalks  are  about  fix  Inches  high,  and  are  clofely  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  very  hairy  narrow  Leaves  which  are  in¬ 
dented  toward  their  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  to  which  they  fit  very 
clofe;  they  are  large,  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  and 
appear  in  July,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  favour¬ 
able,  they  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Nice  in 
Italy,  from  whence  it  was  fent  me;  this  is  alfo  aa 
annual  Plant,  much  like  the  former,  but  the  Leaves 
are  narrower  and  entire.  The  whole  Plant  is  covered 
with  white  woolly  Hairs,  and  the  Flowers  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  former. 

Both  thefe  Plants  lucceed  beft,  if,  when  they  perfedt 
their  Seeds,  they  are  permited  to  fcatter  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  fifteenth  Sort,  or  if  the  Seeds  are  fown, 
it  fhould  be  in  Autumn,  for  they  rarely  fucceed  when 
they  are  fown  in  the  Spring. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houjloun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant  with  an  eredl  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high  ;  it  is  four-cornered  and  fmooth,  garnifhed 
with  fmooth  oblong  oval  Leaves  which  are  bluntly 
indented  ;  they  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long, 
and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  ftanding  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  two  of  them  arifing  at  each 
Joint,  upon  fhort  {lender  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  fmall 
and  white,  having  fhort  Empalements  which  are  cut 
at  the  Brim  into  five  very  acute  Points.  The  Flowers 
appear  in  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

i2  G  The 
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The  nineteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
tioufioun  at  the  fame  Place  with  the  former ;  this  is  alio 
an  annual  Plant*  with  a  {lender  upright  four-cornered 
Stalk,  which  rifes  three  Feet  high,  and  divides  into 
leveral  fmooth  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with 
oval  Spear- rhaped  Leaves,  three  Inches  long  and  one 
broad,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale 
on  their  under;  they  are  unequally  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  {land  upon  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
come  out  in  long  Bunches  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk 
and  alfo  at  the  Top  ;  they  are  pretty  large,  white,  and 
have  bladdered  Empalements;  thtfe  appear  late  in  July, 
and  unlel's  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  they  will  have 
no  good  Seeds  fucceed  them. 

The  two  laft  Sorts  are  tender,  lb  will  not  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  England ,  and  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm, 
they  will  not  perfect  their  Seeds  here.  The  Seeds  of 
thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  in  Autumn,  which 
fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove 
between  the  other  Pots,  where  they  fhould  remain  till 
Spring,  and  then  they  may  be  taken  out,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants.  When 
thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  and 
afterward  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  Plants 
which  require  conftant  Shelter. 

THALICTRUM.  Tourn.  Ini.  R.  H.  270.  Tab. 
143.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  617.  [This  Name  is  ancient, 
and  writen  in  a  two-fold  Manner.  In  the  Manufcripts 
it  is  found  ddxiyfyov  and  BaXc^ov,  but  has  now  obtained 
the  Name  of  Thalictrum  among  all  the  Moderns  from 
3-aAAco,  to  fiourifh,  or  look  green.  It  was  anciently 
ufed  at  Wedings,  and  is  alfo  called  -urhyccvov,  becaufe 
fome  Botanifts  have  claffed  this  Plant  with  Rues.] 
Meadow  Rue. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ,  but  has  four  or  five 
roundifh  concave  Petals  which  fall  off  foon ,  and  d  great 
Number  of  Stamina ,  which  are  broad  and  compreffed  to¬ 
ward  their  Tops ,  and  are  terminated  by  Twin  Summits 
which  are  oblong ,  with  feveral  very  fhort  Styles  Jiting 
Jingly  upon  roundifh  'Germen,  and  crowned  by  thick  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  afterward  turn  to  fo  many  Keel-fhaped  Cap- 
fules  collected  in  a  Head ,  each  containing  one  oblong  Seed. 

This  Genus  cf  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Section 
of  T bur ne fort's  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Flerbs 
with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Fruit  com- 
pofed  of  many  Capfules.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the 
feventh  Se&ion  of  his  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  a  great  Number  of  Sta¬ 
mina  and  many  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Thalictrum  caule  foliofo  fiilcato,  paniculd  ereCid. 
Hcrt.  Cliff.  226.  Meadow  Rue  with  a  furrowed  leafy 
Stalk,  and  many  ere6t  Panicles  of  Flowers.  This  is 
the,  Thalictrum  majus,  filiqud  angulofa  aut  firiatd.  C.  B.  P. 
336.  Greater  Meadow  Rue  with  angular  or  channeled 
Pods. 

2.  Thalictrum  caule  angulofo ,  foliis  linear ibus  bifi- 
dis  trifidifque ,  paniculd  multiplici  ereCia.  Meadow  Rue 
with  an  angular  Stalk,  narrow  Leaves  ending  in  two  or 
three  Points,  and  many  erecft  PanhJes  of  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Thalictrum  majus ,  filiqud  feminis  firiatd,  fo¬ 
liis  rugofis  trifidis.  Mor.  Umbel.  70.  Greater  Meadow 
Rue  with  {freaked  Seed  Velfels,  and  rough  trifid  Leaves. 

3.  Thalictrum  frudibus  pendulis  triangularibus 
reCtis ,  caule  tereti.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  547.  Meadow  Rue 
with  a  pendulous  triangular  Fruit,  and  a  taper  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Thalictrum  majus  Jlaminibus  florum purpuraf- 
tentibus.  C.  B.  P.  337.  Greater  Meadow  Rue  with  pur¬ 
ple  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  commonly  called  feathered 
Columbine. 

4.  Thalictrum  caule  foliofo  fulcatofffoliis  linear  ibus 
carnofits.  Dalib.  Parif.  162.  Meadow  Rue  with  a  fur¬ 
rowed  leafy  Stalk,  and  linear  ffefhy  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Thalictrum  pratenfe  minus  alter  uni,  Parijienfium ,  fo¬ 
liis  craffioribus  lucidis.  II.  R.  Par.  Another  final ler  Mea¬ 
dow  Rue  of  Paris  with  thicker  fliining  Leaves. 

5.  Thalictrum  fioribus  pent  ape  tails,  radice  fibrosa. 
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Flcr.  Leyd.  Prod.  4 86.  Meadow  Rue  with  Flowers! 
having  five  Petals,  and  a  fibrous  Root.  This  is  the! 
Thalictrum  Canadenfe.  Cornut.  Canad.  186.  Meadow  Ruel 
of  Canada. 

6.  Thalictrum  fioribus  pent  ape  tails ,  radice  tube- 1 
rosd.  Hort.  Cliff.  227.  Meadow  Rue  with  Flowers  hav-| 
ing  five  Petals,  and  a  tuberous  Root.  This  is  the  Tha-\ 
liCtrum  minus  afphodeli  radice ,  magno  flore.  Tourn.  lnft\ 
27 1.  Smaller  Meadow  Rue  with  an  Afphodel  Root,  I 
and  a  large  Flower. 

7.  Thalictrum  foliis  fexpartitis,  fioribus  cernuis.  I 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  546.  Meadow  Rue  with  Leaves  cut  I 
into  fix  Segments,  and  noding  Flowers.  This  is  the! 
Thalictrum  minus.  C.  B.  P.  337.  Smaller  Meadow! 
Rue. 

8.  Thalictrum  caule  paniculato ■  ramofiffimo  foliofo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  545.  Meadow  Rue  with  a  very  branch¬ 
ing  paniculated  leafy  Stalk.  This  is  the  Thalictrum 
minimum  feet  idiffimum.  C.B.P.^^j.  The  leaft  flunking 
Meadow  Rue. 

9.  Thalictrum  fioribus  dioicis.  TJn.  Sp.  Plant. 
545.  Meadow  Rue  with  male  and  female  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Thalictrum  pratenfe  minus.  Park.  Theat. 

2 65.  Small  American  Meadow  Rue, 

10.  Thalictrum  foliolis  lanceolato-linearibus  inte- 
gerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  22 6.  Meadow  Rue  with  Spear- 
fhaped  linear  Leaves  which  are  entire.  This  is  the 
Thalictrum  pratenfe ,  angufliffmo  folio.  C.  B.  P.  337. 
The  narroweft- leaved  Meadow  Rue, 

11.  Thalictrum  caule  fimpliciffjno  fubnudo,  racemo 
fimplici  terminali.  Hort.  Cliff.  227.  Meadow  Rue  with 
a  fingle  Stalk  which  is  almoft  naked,  and  terminated 
by  a  fingle  Bunch  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Thalictrum 
montanum  minimum  pr^ecox,  foliis  fplendentibus.  Mor. 
Hi-fi .  p.  325.  The  leaft  Meadow  Rue  with  fhining 
Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  by  the  Side  of  Rivers 
and  in  moift  Meadows  in  many  Parts  of  England.  This 
has  a  yellow  creeping  Root,  from  which  arife  feveral 
furrowed  Stalks,  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  garnifhed  at 
each  Joint  with  Leaves  compofed  of  many  Lobes 
which  differ  in  their  Form  and  Size  ;  fome  are  Spear- 
fhaped  and  entire,  others  are  obtufe,  and  cut  into  three 
Points;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  Colour  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are  of  an 
herbaceous  white  Colour,  and  formed  into  many  Pani¬ 
cles,  {landing  eredf  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks.  Thefe 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  {hort  triangular 
Capfules  containing  one  oblong  Seed. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Meadows 
about  Montpelier.  The  Root  of  this  is  like  the  former  ; 
the  Stalks  are  angular,  and  rife  five  Feet  high  ;  they 
are  better  furnifhed  with  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  ve¬ 
ry  narrow,  fome  of  them  ending  with  two,  and  others 
with  three  Points,  of  a  bright  green  Colour.  The 
Flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  formed  into  many  Panicles 
which  terminate  the  Stalks.  This  Sort  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ;  cf 
this  there  are  two  Varieties ;  one  with  a  green  Stalk 
and  white  Stamina,  the  other  has  purple  Stalks  and 
Stamina.  Thefe  two  are  propagated  in  Gardens,  by 
the  Title  of  feathered  Columbine  ;  this  hath  a  thick  fi¬ 
brous  Root,  the  Stalks  are  taper  and  rife  three  Feet 
high  ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Columbine.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  large  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds,  which  are  in  triangu  ¬ 
lar  Capfules,  ripen  in  Augufl. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Meadows 
about  Paris ;  this  hath  upright  channeled  Stalks  which 
rife  three  Feet  high,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves  compofed  of  many  linear  flefhy  Lobes,  which 
are  for  the  moft  part  entire,  ending  in  acute  Points. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  yellowifh  white  Colour  ;  they 
appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  angular 
Capfules  with  one  fmall  oblong  Seed  in  each,  which 
ripens  in  Augufl. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  has  a  fibrous  Root  of  a  dark  Colour.  The  Stalks 
are  fmooth,  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  rife  three  or  four 
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Feet  high,  branching  toward  the  Top.  The  Leaves 
are  like  thofe  of  Columbine,  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  and 
fmooth.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Panicles 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  former  Sorts,  and  have  five  white  Petals  which 
foon  fall  off,  and  a  great  Number  of  white  Stamina 
with  yellow  Summits.  This  flowers  in  June ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  has 
knobed  Roots ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall,  obtufe,  and  in¬ 
dented  in  three  Parts  at  their  Points  ;  they  are  of  a 
grayifh  Colour  and  fmooth.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  high,  naked  almoft  to  the  Top,  where  the 
Stalk  divides  into  two  or  three  fmall  ones,  under  which 
is  fituated  one  Leaf.  Each  Divifion  of  the  Stalk  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  fmall  Bunch  of  pretty  large  Flowers 
having  five  'white  Petals.  The  Flowers  are  almoft 
difpofed  in  Form  of  an  Umbel.  They  appear  in  June 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  angular  Capfules  containing 
one  oblong  Seed  in  each,  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of 
Qambridgefhire  *,  this  has  a  creeping  fibrous  Root.  The 
Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
winged  Leaves  compofed  of  many  obtufe  fhort  Lobes, 
which  are  cut  into  fix  Segments.  The  Stalks  branch 
out  wide;  the  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Panicles ;  they  are 
fmall  and  noding.  The  Stamina  are  of  an  herbaceous 
white,  and  the  Summits  are  yellowifh.  It  flowers  in 
June. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France ;  this  hath  a  very  branching  Stalk  which  rifes 
about  fix  or  feven  Inches  high,  garnifhed  with  winged 
Leaves  which  are  downy,  compofed  of  a  great  Number 
of  fmall  Lobes  which  are  bluntly  indented,  and  have 
a  foetid  Scent.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Panicles, 
they  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  with 
yellowifh  Stamina.  This  flowers  in  June. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ncrtb  America. 
The  Root  of  this  is  'fibrous ;  the  Stalks  rife  near  a  Foot 
high,  and  are  almoft  naked  to  the  Top,  where  they 
have  one  Leaf,  compofed  of  many  fmall  Lobes  of  a 
grayifh  Colour,  indented  at  their  Points.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  Bunches  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks; 
they  are  male  and  female  in  different  Plants.  Thefe 
appear  in  June. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  fome 
Parts  of  Germany  ;  this  hath  a  perennial  Root.  The 
Stalks  rife  from  two  to  three  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves 
are  winged  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts ;  their  Lobes 
are  narrow  and  entire.  The  Flowers  are  fmall  and  are 
collected  in  Panicles  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  and  are 
of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this 
hath  a  fibrous  creeping  Root  ;  the  Leaves  are  fmall, 
blunt,  and  of  a  grayifh  Colour.  The  Stalks  rife  about 
fix  Inches  high,  and  are  almoft  naked ;  they  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  loofe  fingle  Spike  of  Flowers,  each  having 
four  Petals.  This  flowers  the  latter  End  of  April  ox 
the  Begining  of  May.  .  . 

Thefe  Plants  are  generally  propagated  by  parting 
their  Roots.  The  beft  Time  for  this  Work  is  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  their  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  they 
may  take  frefh  Root  before  the  Froft  comes  on  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  ;  they  fhould  alfo  be  planted  in  a  frefh  light 
Soil,  and  have  a  fhady  Situation  in  which  they  will 
thrive  exceedingly,  though  they  may  be  planted  in  al¬ 
moft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  provided  it  be  not  too  hot 
and  dry  ;  but  molt  of  them  creep  fo  much  under 
Ground,  as  to  become  very  troublefome  in  a  Garden, 
for  which  Reafon,  there  are  but  few  of  the  Sorts  ad- 
mited  into  Gardens.  The  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  Sorts 
are  frequently  cultivated  in  the  Gardens.  The  Roots 
of  thefe  do  not  creep  like  the  others,  and  their  Flowers 
have  fome  Beauty  to  recommend  them,  but  the  others 
are  only  kept  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety  ;  therefore  when  they  are  admited,  their  Roots 
fhould  be  confined  in  Pots,  otherwife  they  cannot  be 
kept  within  Bounds. 
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Gen.  Plant.  323-  [fo  called  of  the  Ifland  Thapfus ,  where 
it  grew  in  Plenty.]  I  he  deadly  Carrot,  or  fcorching 
Fennel.  D 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  umbellated  Flower ;  the  general  Umbel  is  large 
and  compofed  of  about  twenty  Rays  which  are  nearly  equal , 
thefe  have  no  Invclucri ;  the  general  Umbel  is  uniform , 
The  Flowers  have  five  Spear-Jhaped  incurved  Petals ,  and 
five  Hair-like  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated 
by  Jingle  Summits.  It  has  an  oblong  Gcrmen  fituated  under 
the  Flower ,  fupporting  two  fhort  Styles  crowned  by  obtufe 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  Fruit , 
girt  with  a  longitudinal  Membrane  dividing  into  two  Parts , 
each  containing  one  oblong  Seed ,  pointed  at  both  Endsj 
having  plain  Borders  on  both  Sides. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Se&ion  of 
Tournefort, s  feventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  umbellated  Flowers  difpofed  circularly ,  whofe  Empale - 
ment  afterward  becomes  two  large ,  oval ,  plain  Seeds.  Dr. 
Linnaus  places  it  in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs, 
which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flo  wers  have  five  Sta¬ 
mina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Thapsia  foliolis  dent  at  is  baft  coadunatis.  Hort.  Cliff, 
I05.  Scorching  Carrot  with  indented  Lobes  which  are 
joined  at  their  Bafe.  This  is  the  Thapfiia  latifclia  villofa. 
C.  B.  P.  148.  Broad-leaved  hairy  fcorching  Fennel. 

2 .  Thapsia  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  latiffmis  pinna tifidis 
fubtus  villofis  petiolis  decurrentibus.  Scorching  Carrot 
with  winged  Leaves  having  very  broad  Wing-pointed 
Lobes,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  runing 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Thapfiia  maxima ,  latiffimo  fo¬ 
lio.  C.  B.  P.  148.  The  greateft  fcorching  Fennel  with 
a  very  broad  Leaf. 

3.  Thapsia  foliolis  multifidis  baft  anguftatis.  Hort . 
Cliff.  105.  Scorching  Carrot  with  many-pointed  Lobes, 
which  are  narrowed  at  their  Bafe.  This  is  the  Tbapfia 
Carotce  folio.  I.  B,  3.  p.  187.  Scorching  Fennel  with  ar 
Carrot  Leaf. 

4.  Thapsia  foliolis  multifidis fetaceis.  Hort.  Cliff.  106, 
Scorching  Carrot  with  many-pointed  briftly  Lobes. 
This  is  the  Thapfia  tenuiore  folio  Apula.  Toum.  Inft.  322. 
Narrow-leaved  fcorching  Fennel  of  Apulia. 

5.  Thapsia  foliis  ternatis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  262,' 
Scorching  Carrot  with  oval  trifoliate  Leavesi  This  is  the 
Slum  folio  infimo  cordato ,  caulinis  ternatis ,  omnibus  crena- 
tis.  Flor.  Virg.  31.  Water  Parfnep  with  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  trifoliate,  and  all  of  them 
crenated. 

6.  Tha  p  s  1  a  foliolis  multifidis  acutis,  fubtus  villofis ,  pe¬ 
tiolis  hifpidis.  Scorching  Carrot  with  many- pointed 
acute  Lobes,  which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and 
have  hairy  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Thapfia  foliis  apii 
feetidiffima ,  ftore  luteo.  Boerb,  2nd.  Alt.  1 .  60.  Scorch¬ 
ing  Fennel,  with  a  {linking  Parfley  Leaf,  and  a  yellow 
Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  Portugal , 
and  the  South  of  France ;  this  hath  a  thick  flefhy  Root 
in  Shape  of  a  Carrot,  which  has  an  outward  blackilli 
Skin,  the  Infide  is  white,  bitter,  and  very  acrid,  with  a 
little  aromatick  Tafte.  The  Leaves  are  winged,  the 
Lobes  are  thick,  hairy,  and  indented  ;  they  are  regu¬ 
larly  cut  into  oppofite  Segments  like  other  winged 
Leaves.  The  Stalk  is  fpungy,  and  rifes  about  two 
Feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  two  or  three  fmall 
Branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  large  Umbel  of 
yellow  Flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  large,  flat,  bordered  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
Auguft. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain ,  and  all 
over  OldCaJlile ,  quite  to  the  Pyrenean  Mountains.  The 
Root  of  this  Sort  is  large,  thick,  and  ot  a  dark  Colour 
without.  The  L.eaves  are  very  thick,  and  hairy  on 
their  under  Side  ;  they  fpread  circularly  on  the  Ground, 
and  are  divided  into  broad  Lobes  like  moft  of  the  other 
umbelliferous  Plants.  The  Stalks  rife  three  or  lour  Feet 
high  ;  they  are  large,  jointed,  and  full  of  Pith,  having 
one  Leaf  at  each  Joint,  fnaped  like  thofe  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  but  are  final ler  as  they  are  nearer  the  1  op.  The 
Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  large  Umbel  of  yellow  Flowers 
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which  appear  the  latter  End  of  June  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
about  two  Months  after. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  cut  into  many  narrow 
almoft  as  fmall  as  thofe  of  the  Garden  Car- 
but  are  rough  and  hairy,  their  Segments  are 
always  oppofite,  and  are  narrower  at  their  Bale  than 
their  Points.  The  Stalks  rif^ about  two  Feet  high,  and 
are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  fmall  yellow  Flowers 
which  appear  in  July  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  bor¬ 
dered  Seeds  which  ripen  the  Begining  ot  September. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Apulia..  The 
Root  of  this  is  about  the  Thicknefs  ol  a  Man’s  Thumb  ; 
the  Bark  is  yellow  and  wrinkled,  the  Infide  white,  and 
abounds  with  an  acrid  milky  Juice  •,  the  Leaves  are 
finely  divided  like  thofe  of  Fennel,  they  are  hairy,  and 
fit  dole  to  the  Root.  The  Stalk  riles  from  two  to 
three  Feet  high  •,  it  is  naked  and  branches  into  two  or 
three  Stalks,  each  being  terminated  by  a  lmall  Umbel 
of  Flowers,  which  are  large,  yellow,  and  appear  in  Ju¬ 
ly  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flat  Seeds,  having  cartilagi¬ 
nous  Borders  which  ripen  in  September. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
The  Seeds  were  lent  me  by  Dr.  Benfel  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  This  has  a  (lender  Tap  Root,  which ,  is  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  Parfley  ;  the  Leaves  at  the  Bottom  are 
Heart-fhaped.  The  Stalk  is  Angle  and  does  not  branch  ; 
it  rifes  near  two  Feet  high,  is  of  a  purple  Colour,  and 
(lender  ;  this  is  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  one  trifo¬ 
liate  Leaf,  whole  Lobes  are  oval  and  crenated.  The 
Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  Umbel  of  purple  Flowers, 
which  appear  in  July-,  and  are  fucceeded  by  comprefled 
channeled  Seeds  which  ripen  in  September.  Dr.  Grono- 
vius  thinks  this  Plant  very  like  that  which  is  figured 
by  Kempfer  by  the  Title  of  Nindzi. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows'  naturally  in  Aujlria  •,  this  has 
a  taper  Root  as  large  as  a  Man’s  Thumb.  The 
Leaves  fpread  circularly  on  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are 
divided  into  feveral  Parts  ;  the  Lobes  are  very  fmall, 
and  cut  into  many  acute  Segments  or  Points,  which 
are  oppofite  like  winged  Leaves  *,  they  are  rough  and 
hairy.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  broad  and 
are  clofely  fet  with  prickly  Flairs  •,  the  Stalk  rifes  near 
two  Feet  high,  and  is  terminated  by  an  Umbel  of  yel¬ 
low  Flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  bordered  comprefled  Seeds  which  ripen  in  September. 

Thefe  Plants  are  only  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn  •,  for  if  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  often  milcarry,  or  if 
they  grow,  they  commonly  lie  a  whole  Year  in  the 
Ground  before  the  Plants  come  up  whereas  thofe 
Seeds  which  are  fown  in  Autumn,  generally  grow  the 
following  Spring.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Drills,  in 
the  Place  where  they  are  deligned  to  remain.  The  Drills 
Ihould  be  at  leaft  two  Feet  and  a  Half  afunder,  becaufe 
the  Plants  fpread  their  Leaves  very  wide.  When  the 
Plants  come  up  in  the  Spring,  they  mull  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds ;  and  where  they  are  too  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  drawn  out,  to  give 
Room  for  the  others  to  grow,  but  at  this  Time  they 
need  not  be  left  more  than  two  or  three  Inches  apart  •, 
for  the  firft  Year  the  Plants  arife  from  Seeds,  they  make 
but  flow  Progrefs,  fo  the  Autumn  following  the  re¬ 
maining  Part  of  the  Plants  may  be  taken  up,  leaving 
thofe  which  are  defigned  to  remain,  about  eighteen 
Inches  afunder  and  thofe  Plants  which  are  taken  up, 
may  be  tranlplanted  into  another  Bed,  if  they  are 
wanted.  After  the  firft  Year  thefe  Plants  will  require 
no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  •, 
and  every  Spring,  juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to  pufh 
out  new  Leaves,  the  Ground  fhould  be  carefully  dug 
between  the  Plants,  to  loofen  it,  but  the  Roots,  mult 
not  be  injured,  left  it  fhould  caufe  them  to  decay. 
The  Plants  being  thus  managed,  will  c6ntinue  feveral 
Years,  and  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds  annually,  from 
which  new  Plants  may  be  raifed.  They  delight  in  a 
foft  loamy  Soil,  and  if  they  are  expofed  only  to  the 
Morning  Sun,  they  will  thrive  better  than  if  they  have 
a  warmer  Situation,  for  they  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
Winters  very  well. 
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The  Roots  of  the  third  Sort  were. formerly  ufed  in 
Medicine,  but  are  now  never  ordered,  being  fuppofed  to  • 
have  a  poifonous  Quality.  Boerhaave  fays  it  has  much 
the  fame  Qualities  as  Euphorbium,  it  burns  the  Bowels 
and  produces  a  Diarrhaea. 

XHELIGONUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  947.  Cynocrambe. 
Pourn.  Cor.  52.  Pab.  485.  Dogs  Cabbage. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant.  Phe 
male  Flowers  have  a  turbinated  Empalement  of  one  Leaf , 
cut  into  two  Segments  which  turn  backward.  It  has  no 
Petal  but  feveral  ere  it  Stamina  the  Length  of  the  Empale¬ 
ment ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits.  Phe  female  Flowers 
have  a  fmall  bifid  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  which  is  perma¬ 
nent.  It  has  no  Petals ,  but  has  a  globular  Germen,  fup- 
porting  a  floort  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  Phe 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  thick  globular  Capfule  with 
one  Cell ,  inclofing  one  globular  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  eighth  Sedtion 
of  Finnans’ s  twenty  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant , 
and  the  male  Flowers  have  many  Stamina.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  P ournefort’s  Syftem  it  muft  be  placed  in  the 
fixth  Sedtion  of  his  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  whofe  Flowers  have  no  Petals ,  and  have  male 
Flowers  growing  fepar ate  from  the  Fruit  on  the  fame  Plant. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus ,  viz. 

Theligonum.  Sauv.  Monfp.  129.  This  is  the  Cy¬ 
nocrambe  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  1 22.  ,Dogs  Cabbage  of 
Diofcorides. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  Italy ,  and  Partary.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  de¬ 
cays  as  foon  as  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Stalks 
trail  on  the  Ground  like  thofe  of  Chick  weed  •,  they 
grow  about  a  Foot  long ;  their  Joints  are  pretty  clofe  ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves, 
(landing  on  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  border¬ 
ed.  At  each  Joint  is  placed  one  of  thefe  Leaves,  and 
from  the  fame  Point  come  out  feveral  fmaller  Leaves 
of  the  fame  Shape  on  fhorter  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in 
Clutters,  fifing  very  clofe  •,  they  are  fmall,  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  white  Colour,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance.  The 
male  and  female  Flowers  grow  from  the  fame  Joint. 
The  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  roundifh 
Seed,  which  ripens  in  Autmn. 

It  is  preferved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety.  The  Seeds  of  this  muft  be  fown  in  Autumn* 
in  the  Place  where  the  Plants  are  to'  remain  •,  for  when 
they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  rarely  come  up 
the  fame  Year.  They  require  no  other  Culture  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe. 


THEOBROMA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  8 06.  Guazuma. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  36.  Pab.  18.  Baftard  Cedar. 

The  Charablers  are,- 

Phe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  three  oval 
concave  Leaves  which  are  reflexed .  Phe  Flower  has  five 
oval  Petals  which  fpread  open,  and  are  hollowed  like  a 
Spoon  •,  from  the  Pop  of  each  Petal  corns  out  a  bifid  brifily 
Ligula ,  divided  like  two  Horns.  It  has  a  great-  Number' 
of  floor  t  Stamina  joined  in  five  Bodies' ,  and  are  the  Length 
of  the  Petals ,  which  are  terminated  by  roundifli  Summits, 
and  a  roundifh  Germen  fupporting  a  fingle  Style  the  Length 
of  the  Petals  crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  Phe  Germen 
afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  Fruit  with  five  Angles ,  open¬ 
ing  in  five  Cells ,  each  containing  feveral  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Seiftion 
of  Linnaeus’s  eighteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  which  have  many  Stamina  joined  in  five  Bodies. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus ,  viz. 

Theobroma  foliis ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  379.  Pkeo- 
broma  with  flawed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Guazuma  arbor 
ulmi folia, fruAu  ex purpura nigro.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  36.  Tree 
Guazuma  with  an  Elm  Leaf,  and  a  black  purple  Fruit. 

This  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  Iflands  in  the 
Weft- Indies ,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  forty  or 
fifty  Feet,  having  a  Trunk  as  large  as  a  middle- fized 
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V[an*s  Body,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  furrowed 
3ark,  fending  out  many  Branches  toward  the  Top, 
yhich  fpread  out  wide  on  every  Hand,  and  are  garnifhed 
;d  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  placed  alternate, 
,vhich  are  near  four  Inches  long,  and  two  broad  near 
:heirBafe,  ending  in  acute  Points,  of  a  bright  green  on 
heir  upper  Side,  and  pale  on  their  under,  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  with  a  ftrong  Mid-rib,  and  feveral  tranfverfe 
Veins,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
tome  out  in  Bunches  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves ; 
:hey  are  fmall  and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  having  five 
:oncave  Petals  which  fpread  open  circularly,  and  a 
D-reat  Number  of  Stamina  which  at  their  Bafe  are  join¬ 
ed  in  five  Bodies,  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits.  In 
-he  Center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting 
i  {lender  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by 
a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
roundilh  warted  Fruit  having  five  obtufe  Angles,  and 
five  Cells  which  contain  feveral  irregular  Seeds. 

The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  white  and  dudtile,  fo  is 
frequently  cut' into  Staves  for  Cafks.  The  Fruit  and 
Leaves  are  good  Fodder  for  Cattle,  therefore  when  the 
Planters  clear  the  Land  from  Wood,  they  leave  the 
Trees  of  this  Sort  ftanding  for  the  Feed,  which  is  of 
great  Ufe  in  dry  Seafons,  when  the  common  Fodder  is 
fcarce, 

There  are  fotne  Plants  of  this  Sort  preferved  in  the 
Gardens  of  fome  curious  Perfons  •,  it  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured  as  frefh  as  pofiible, 
from  the  Countries  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally. 
Thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
[hould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to 
[hade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
ther^  they  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
Coffee  Tree,  keeping -them  always  in  the  Tan  Bed  in 
the  Stove. 

THERMOMETER  [Qsgpopsrgov,  of  Heat, 

and  pBTgtco,  to  meafure].  An  Inftrument  {hewing  or  ra¬ 
ther  meafuring,  the  Increafe  and  Decreafe  of  the  Heat, 
and  Cold  of  the  Air. 

Of  which  there  are  various  Kinds-,  the  Conftru&ions, 
Defeats,  Theories,  &c.  whereof  are  as  follow. 

The  Conjtrudion  of  a  Thermometer,  de-pending  on  the 
Rarefaction  of  the  Air. 

In  the  Tube  C  F,  to  which  is 
fattened  a  Glafs  Ball  A,  is  put 
a  Quantity  of  common  Water, 
mixed  with  Aqua  Regia ,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  freezing ;  and  the  Mix¬ 
ture  tinged  with  a  Solution  of  Vi¬ 
triol,  to  give  it  a  Greennefs.  In  fill¬ 
ing  the  Tube,  Care  is  taken,  that 
there  be  fo  much  Air  left  in  the 
Ball  and  Tube,  as  that  when  at 
its  greateft  Condenfation  in  the 
Middle  of  Winter,  it  may  juft  fill 
the  Ball;  and  yet  in  its  greateft  Ra- 
refadion  in  Summer,  may  not 
drive  all  the  Liquor  out  of  the 
Tube.  To  the  other  Extreme  of  the 
Tube  is  fattened  another  Glafs 
Ball  E  F,  open  to  the  Air  at  F.  On 
each  Side  the  Tube  is  applied  the 
Scale  B  D,  divided  into  any  N  um¬ 
ber  of  equal  Parts. 

Now  as  the  ambient  Air  be¬ 
comes  warmer,  the  Air  in  the 
Ball  and  the  Top  of  the  Tube 
expanding,  will  drive  the  Liquor 
into  the  lower  Ball,  and  confe- 
quently  its  Surface  will  defcend  ; 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  .ambient 
Air  grows  colder,  that  in  the 
Ball  becoming  condenfed,  the 
Liquor  will  attend. 


The  Conjlrudiion  of  the  Mercurial  Thermometer. 

In  the  Manner,  and  with  the  fame  Caution  as  before, 
put  a  little  Quantity  of  Mercury,  not  exceeding  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Pea,  into  a  Tube  B  C,  thus  bent  with 
Wreaths-,  that  taking  up  the  lefs  Height,  it  may  be 
the  more  manageable,  and  lefs  liable  to  Harm  :  divide 
this  Tube  into  any  Number  of  equal  Parts,  to  ttrve  for  a 
Scale. 


Here  the  Approaches  of  the  Mercury  towards  the 
Ball  A,  will  {hew  the  Increafes  of  the  Degree  of  Heat. 
The  Reafon  is  the  fame  as  in  the  former. 

But  both  thefe  Inftruments  are  defedive  in  this,  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  aded  on  by  a  double  Caufe  ;  for 
not  only  a  Decreafe  of  Pleaf,  but  alfo  an  Increafe  of 
Weight  of  the  Atmofphere,  will  make  the  Liquor  rife 
in  the  one,  and  the  Mercury  in  the  other  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  either  an  Increafe  of  Heat,  or  Decreafe  of 
Weight  of  the  Atmofphere,  will  make  it  defcend. 


There  being  fome  Inconveniencie3 
attending  the  Thermometers  juft  de- 
fcribed,  another  has  been  attempted, 
that  {hould  meafure  Heat  and  Cold 
by  the  Rarefadion  and  Condenfation 
of  Spirits  of  Wine ;  though  that  be 
vaftlylefs  than  that  of  Air,  and  confe- 
quently  the  Alterations  in  the  Air 
likely  to  be  much  lefs  fenfible. 

TheStrudure  of  this  Thermometer 
is  this:  On  fome  little  Pieces  of  Tur- 
merick  is  poured  a  Quantity  of  Spirit 
of  Wine,  which  hereby  receives  a  red 
Tindure;  this  being  done,  the  Spirit 
of  Wine  is  filtrated  again  through  a 
brown  Paper,  that  the  coarfer  Parti¬ 
cles  of  the  Root  may  be  feparated 
therefrom  :  With  the  Spirit  thus 
tinged  and  prepared,  they  fill  a  Glafs 
Ball  with  a  Tube,  and  that  all  the 
Spirit  may  not  defcend  in  Winter  in¬ 
to  the  Ball,  it  is  convenient  to  put 
the  Ball  into  a  Lump  of  Snow  mixed 
with  Salt ;  or,  if  the  Inftrument  be 
to  be  made  in  Summer,  into  Spring 
Water,  impregnated  with  Saltpetre, 
that  the  condenfed  Spirit  may  fhew 
how  far  it  will  retire  in  the  extremeft 
Cold. 

If  it  be  ftill  at  too  great  a  Diftance 
from  the  Ball,  Part  of  it  is  to  be 
taken  out;  and  that  the  Tube  may 
not  be  much  longer  than  needs,  it  is  convenient  to  im- 
merge  the  Ball,  filled  with  it’s  Spirit,  in  boiling  Water, 
and°to  mark  the  fartheft  Point  to  which  the  Spirit 
then  rifes. 

At  this  Point  the  Tube  is  to  be  hermetically  fealed  by 
the  Flame  of  a  Lamp  ;  and  at  the  Sides  is  to  be  added 
a  Scale,  as  in  the  former  Thermometers. 

Now  the  Spirit  of  Wine  rarefying  and  condenfing 
very  confiderably,  as  the  Heat  of  the  ambient  Aii  in- 
creafts,  the  Spirit  will  dilate,  and  confequently  will  af- 
cend  in  the  Tube ;  and  as  the  Heat  decreases,  the  Spi¬ 
rit  will  defcend,  and  the  Degree  or  Quantity  of  Afcent 
and  Defceat  will  be  feen  in  the  Scale. 

Yet,  as  the  Ratio  of  Yefterday’s  Heat  to  To-day  s, 
is  not  hereby  difcovered,  this  Inftrument  is  not  ftri&ly 
a  Thermometer,  any  more  than  the  termer.  _ 
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Here  it  is  to  be  obferved  ; 

1.  That  as  the  natural  Gravity  of  the  Liquor  makes 
it  tend  downward,  fo  it  refills  its  Afcent  out  of  the  Ball  ; 
into  the  Tube,  and  that  the  more  as  it  rifes  higher,  for 
which  Reafon  it  were  belt  to  have  the  Tube  horizontal. 

2.  Since  there  muft  of  Neceftity  be  fome  Air  left  in 
the  void  Part  of  the  Tube  over  the  Liquor,  that  Air, 
by  its  Elafticity,  will  tend  downward,  and  of  Confe- 
quence  will  refill  the  Rife  of  the  Liquor,  and  be  com- 
preffed  by  it  as  it  does  rife  ;  its  Elafticity  therefore 
is  thus  increafed. 

3.  Since  it  is  found  by  Experience,  that  a  lefs  De¬ 
gree  of  Heat  is  communicated  more  eafily  to  the  Spirit 
of  Wine  in  the  Ball  than  a  greater,  the  Rarefactions  of 
the  Spirit  of  Wine  are  not  proportionable  to  their  pro¬ 
ducing  Caufes ;  efpecially  a  greater  Degree  of  Heat 
finds  more  Liquor  in  the  Tube  than  a  lefs  does  •,  to 
which,  notwitnftanding  the  ITeat  may  be  more  eafily 
communicated  than  to  that  ftagnating  in  the  Ball. 

On  thefe  Accounts,  this  laft  Thermometer,  called 
the  Florentine  Thermometer,  becaufe  contrived  by  the 
Academifts  del  Cimento ;  though  it  is  that  which  is  in 
common  Ufe,  is  far  from  being  an  accurate  Meafure 
of  Pleat,  & c.  To  which  may  be  added,  what  Dr.  Hal¬ 
ley  obferves  in  the  PhilofophicalFranf actions ,  1  hat  he  has 
learned  from  thofe  that  haye  kept  Spirit  of  Wine  long,  that 
it  lofes  Part  of  its  expanfive  Force  in  Courfe  of  Time. 

Various  Authours  have  propofed  various  Methods  for 
finding  a  fixed  Point  or  Degree  of  Eleat  and  Cold, 
from  which  to  account  for  the  other  Degrees,  and  ad- 
juft  the  Scale  •,  fo  that  Obfervations  made  at  the  fame 
or  different  Times,  in  different  Places,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  together. 

Some  note  the  Place  the  Liquor  is  at  in  Winter, 
when  Vfater  begins  to  freeze  •,  and  again  that  in  Sum 
mer,  when  Butter  placed  near  the  B  ill  of  the  Thci  mo- 
meters,  melts.  The  intermediate  Space  they  cu 
vide  into  two  equal  Parts-,  the  Middle  Point  whereof 
anfwers-in  their  Graduation  to  temperate  Heat-,  and 
each  Moiety  they  fubdivide  i  to  ten  Degrees,  adding 
four  other  equal  Degrees  on  each  of  the  two  Extremes. 

But  this  Method  tuppofes  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat, 
and  Cold  to  anfwer  to  the  freezing  of  all  Water,  and 
the  m  king  of  all  Butter,  as  alfo  that  all  Thermometers 
receive  the  fame  Impreflions  from  the  fame  Degree  of 
Eleat ;  all  which  are  contrary  to  Experience. 

Others  advife,  That  the  Ball  of  the  Thermometer 
be  put  into  a  Quantity  of  Snow  and  Salt,  and  the  Point 
the  Liquor  is  at  to  be  noted  ;  and  that  thence  the 
Thermometer  be  removed  into  a  deep  Cave  or  Cellar, 
whither  no  external  Air  reaches  ;  fo  that  the  Liquor, 
receiving  the  Addon  of  the  temperate  Air,  may  fhew 
the  Degree  of  temperate  Heat ;  and  laftly,  they  divide 
the  intermediate  Space  into  fifteen  or  more  equal  Parts 
which  they  continue  beyond  each  Extreme;  but  this  Me¬ 
thod  is  liable  to  the  like  Inconvenience  with  the  former. 

Dr.  Halley  affumes,  that  for  a  fixed  Degree  of  Heat, 
where  Spirts  of  Wine  begin  to  boil ;  but  there  is  Rea¬ 
fon  to  fufped  this  too  of  being  precarious ;  though,  af¬ 
ter  him,  Mr.  Amontons  retains  the  Degree  of  Heat, 
anfwering  to  boiling  Water,  for  the  Graduating  his 
Mercurial  Thermometer  :  But  as  the  different  fpecifick 
Gravities  of  Water  argue  a  different  Mafs  and  Texture, 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Heat  of  all  boiling  Waters 
is  not  the  fame,  fo  that  the  Point  is  yet  undetermined. 

THERMOSCOPE  [of  0^„,  Heat,  and  <rjC07T£tt,  I 
view],  An  Inftrument  defigned  to  fhew  the  Changes 
happening  in  the  Air,  with  Refped  to  Heat  and. Cold. 

The  Name  of  Thermofcope  is  indifferently  ufed  with 
.  that  of  Thermometer ;  however  there  is  fome  Diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  literal  Import  of  the  Words  the  firft  fig- 
nifying  an  Inftrument  that  fhews  or  exhibits  the 
Changes  of  Eleat,  CL.  to  the  Eye-,  and  the  latter  an 
Inftrument  that  meafures  thofe  Changes;  on  which 
Foundation  the  Thermometer  fliould  be  a  more  accurate 
Thermofcope. 

This  Difference  the  excellent  IVolfius  taking  hold  of,  de- 
feribes  all  the  Thermometers  in  Ufe  as  Thermofcopes  ; 
Ihewing,  that  none  of  them  do  properly  meafure  the' 
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Changes  of  Heat,  (Ac.  and  that  none  of  them  do  more 
than  indicate  the  fame. 

Though  their  different  Heights,  Yefterday  and  To¬ 
day,  fhew  a  Difference  of  Heat ;  yet  fince  they  do  not 
difeover  the  Ratio  of  Yefterday’s  Heat  to  To-day’s, 
they  are  not  ftridtly  Thermometers. 

The  AH  a  Enid.  Lipf.  propofes  a  Method  of  gradu¬ 
ating  the  common  Thermometers  fo,  as  that  the  unequal 
Divifions  thereof  fhall  correfpond  to  equal  Degrees  of 
Heat,  whereby  the  Ratio  of  To-day’s  Heat  to  Yefter¬ 
day’s  will  be  meafured,  and  confequently  the  Thermo- 
fcope  improved  into  a  Thermometer. 

The  Method  is  thus : 

Take  a  flender  Tube  about  four  Palms  long,  with  a 
Ball  faftened  to  the  fame  -,  pour  into  it  Spirit  of  Wine, 
enough  juft  to  fill  the  Ball,  when  fur  rounded  with  Ice, 
and  not  a  Drop  over ;  in  this  State  feal  the  Orifice  of 
the  Tube  hermetically,  and  provide  fix  Veffels,  each 
capable  of  containing  a  Pound  of  W^ater,  and  fome- 
what  over  ;  and  in  the  firft  pour  eleven  Ounces  of 
warm  Water,  into  the  fecond  ten  Ounces,  into  the 
third  nine,  (Ac. 

This  done,  immerge  the  Thermometer  into  the  firft 
Veffel,  and  pour  into  it  one  Ounce  of  hot  Water,  ob- 
ferving  how  high  the  Spirit  rifes  in  the  Tube,  and  note- 
ing  the  Point  with  an  Unit,  then  remove  the  Thermo¬ 
meter  into  the  fecond  Veffel,  into  which  are  poured 
two  Ounces  of  hot  Water,  and  note  the  Place  the  Spi¬ 
rit  rifes  to  with  two;  by  thus  proceeding  till  the  whole 
Pound  of  Water  is  fpent,  the  Inftrument  will  be  found 
to  be  divided  into  twelve  Parts,  denoting  fo  many 
Terms  or  Degrees  of  Heat ;  fo  that  at  two,  the  Heat 
|  is  double  to  that  of  one  ;  at  three  triple,  (Ac. 

But  V/olfius  fhews,  that  though  this  Method  is 
l  plaufible,  yet  it  is  deceitful,  and  built  on  falfe  Suppo- 
-  fitions ;  for  it  takes  for  granted,  we  have  one  Degree  of 
i  Heat,  by  adding  one  Ounce  of  hot  to  eleven  of  cold  Wa- 
:  ter,  two  Degrees  by  adding  twoQunces  to  ten,  (Ac.  Itfup- 
pofes  that  a  fingle  Degree  of  Heat  adds  on  the  Spirit  in  the 
Ball  of  a  fingle  Force,  a  double  with  a  double  Force,  (Ac. 

Laftly,  it  fuppofes,  that  if  the  Effedt  be  produced 
in  the  Thermometer  by  the  Heat  of  the  ambient  Air, 
which  is  here  produced  by  the  hot  Water,  the  Air  has 
the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  with  the  Water. 

But  none  of  thefe  Suppofitions  are  true  ;  for  as  to 
the  firft,  allowing  the  Eleat  of  the  hot  Water  equally 
diftributed  through  the  Cold,  one  Degree  of  Heat  will 
be  diftributed  through  eleven  Parts,  two  through  ten, 
three  through  nine,  (Ac.  taking  therefore  equal  Bulks 
of  Water,  e.  g.  a  twelfth  Part  of  each,  the  Heat  will 
not  be  double  in  the  one,  triple  in  an  other,  (Ac. 

The  firft  Suppofition  is  therefore  erroneous,  and  fo 
is  the  fecond  ;  neither  is  the  Heat  of  the  hot  Water 
equally  diffufed  through  the  Cold  ;  nor  does  the  Heat 
of  the  hot  Water  adt  uniformly  on  the  Spirit  of  Wide  \ 
i.  e.  not  with  the  fame  Force  all  the  Time  of  its  Adlion. 

For  the  third  Suppofition  ;  the  Heat  of  the  ambient 
Air  adls  not  only  on  the  Spirit  of  Wine  on  the  Ball, 
but  alfo  on  that  in  the  Tube ;  and  therefore  this,  as 
well  as  that  will  be  changed. 

Dr.  Hook ,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  Gradations  of  a 
Thermometer  with  the  greater  Accuracy,  hath  con¬ 
trived  and  deferibed  an  Inftrument  for  that  Purpofe,  in 
his  Micrographia ,  p.  38. 

The  Way  of  filling  Fhermofcopes,  or  fuch  other  fmall 
Glafs  Tubes,  with  Spirit  of  Wine  or  Water. 

Take  the  Ball  of  the  Glafs,  and  then  warm  it  gently 
between  your  Hands;  then  heat  it. very  well  (though 
gently)  before  a  good  Fire,  turning  it  round,  that  it 
may  be  equally  warm  ;  for,  without  this  Caution  there 
will  be  Danger  of  its  breaking  :  then  applying  the  Ball 
to  the  Flame  of  a  Lamp  or  Candle,  burning  it  about 
in  it,  heat  it  as  hot  as  you  can,  without  melting  the 
Glafs;  and  then  fpeedily  immerfing  the  open  End  of  the 
Pipe  into  the  Veilel  of  Liquor  that  you  intend  to  fill  it 
withal,  the  Liquor  will  rife  into  it,  and  fill  it  near  full. 

The  Reafon  of  which  Afcent  of  the  Liquor  is,  that 
the  Air  within  the  Ball  and  the  Tubes  being  expelled 
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jn  great  Meafure  by  the  Heat,  or  at  lead  rarefied  there 
to  a  very  great  Degree,  the  immerfed  open  End  of  the 
Tube  keeps  off  the  Preffure  of  the  circumambient  At- 
mofphere  on  that  Part  of  the  Liquor  that  the  End  of 
the  Tube  covers:  But  the Atmofphere  preffes  on  all  other 
Parts  of  the  Liquor  in  the  open  Veffel ;  and,  confe 
quently,  there  being  none,  or  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of 
Air  within  the  Tube  to  hinder  it,  forces  it  by  its 
Weight  up  into  the  Tube,  till  it  gain  an  Equilibrium 
with  the  Preffure  or  Weight  of  the  Air  without. 

If  the  Tube  cannot  be  filled  full  enough  by  this  Me¬ 
thod,  the  reft  may  be  fupplied  by  a  fmall  Glafs  Fun 
nel  ;  the  Shank  of  which  muft  be  drawn  out  exceeding 
{lender,  and  inferted  into  the  Orifice  of  the  Tube  ;  and 
then,  by  blowing,  you  may  force  by  your  Breath  the 
Spirit  of  Wine  into  the  Tube,  fo  as  to  fill  it  quite,  or 
to  what  Degree  you  pleafe. 

Dr.  Hook ,  in  his  Micrographia ,  hath  an  Engine  for 
graduating  his  Thermometers,  to  make  them  true  Stan¬ 
dards  of  Heat  and  Cold. 

The  Thermometers  or  Thermofcopes  are  Inftruments 
of  very  great  Ufe  to  Gardeners  in  the  Management  of 
Stoves.  They  fnew,  by  Infpedtion,  the  preient  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Air,  and  whether  it  be  hot  dr  cold  ;  which 
Day  in  Summer  is  the  hoteft,  and  in  the  Winter  which 
is  the  coldeft,  or  any  Part  of  the  Day  ;  and  from  thence 
many  ufeful  Experiments  have  and  may  be  made ;  viz. 
how  much  one  Spring  exceeds  another  in  Coldnefs  •, 
which  Baths  are  the  hoteft  or  coldeft  ;  and,  if  being  held 
in  the  Hand  of  a  Perfon  in  aF'ever,  or  otherwife  applied, 
will  nicely  fhew  the  Abatement  or  IncreMe  of  a  Fever. 

The  common  Thermometer,  which  is  ufed  for  hot 
Houfes,  has  a  long  Tube  of  about  two  Feet  in  Length, 
and  is  about  the  eighth  Part  of  an  Inch  Diameter ;  and 
in  this  it  is  remarked,  that  the  Air  is  cold  for  the  Plants 
when  the  Spirit  rifes  to  fifteen  Inches ;  that  it  is  tem¬ 
perate  at  fixteen  Inches  and  a  Half;  thac  it  is  warm 
when  it  rifes  to  eighteen  Inches  •,  and  this  is  the  Stan¬ 
dard  for  Pine  Apple  Heat.  It  is  marked  for  hot  Air 
at  twenty  Inches,  and  fultry  hot  at  tv/enty-one  and  a 
Half;  but  in  the  common  Thermometers,  thefe  De¬ 
grees  are  differently  marked  ;  this  temperate  Air  is 
about  our  warm,  this  warm  Air  our  hot,  and  our  hot 
Air  is  about  the  fame  as  the  fultry. 

Thefe  Thermometers  are  marked  with  the  Names  of 
moft  of  the  remarkable  Plants  which  are  preferved  in 
the  hot  Houfes;  but  as  the  Number  of  thefe  Plants 
has  been  greatly  increafed  in  England  of  late  Years,  I 
have  directed  fome  Thermometers  to  be  made  with  a 
Scale  divided  into  Degrees,  and  with  three  different 
Points  of  Heat  marked  in  Clafles,  which  correfpond 
with  thefe  Thermometers ;  and  under  each  Clafs,  I 
have  drawn  up  Lifts  of  the  feveral  Plants,  ranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Degrees  of  Heat  in  which  they  are  found 
to  fucceed ;  whereby  the  Culture  of  them  is  made  eafy 
to  Perfons  of  fmall  Skill. 

By  this  means  every  Gardener  may  know  when  it  is 
proper  to  apply  his  Heat  in  its  full  Force,  and  what 
Degree  of  Heat  ought  to  be  ufed  for  the  Welfare  of 
any  Plant  from  any  Part  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Patrick  has  fixed  his  Thermometer  to  a  Scale  of 
ninety  Degrees,  which  are  numbered  from  the  Top 
downwards,  and  aifo  a  moveable  Index  fited  to  it. 

The  Defign  of  this  is  to  fhew  how  the  Heat  or  Cold 
is  changed,  from  the  Time  it  was  laft  looked  upon, 
according  to  the  different  Degrees  of  Pleat  and  Cold  in 
all  Latitudes;  as  by  the  Trial  of  two  Thermometers 
that  have  been  regulated  Abroad,  the  one  by  Dr.  Hally, 
in  his  late  Southern  Voyage,  and  the  other  by  Captain 
Johnfon ,  in  his  Voyage  to  Greenland.  The  firft  has  a 
Degree  of  Heat  under  the  Equinoctial  Line,  and  the 
other  a  Degree  of  Cold  in  88  Degrees  North  Latitude. 

Thefe  Inftruments,  the  Barometer;,  Hygrometer,  and 
Thermometer  or  Thermofcope,  difcover  the  Altera¬ 
tions  of  the  Air,  as  to  Wet  or  Dry,  efpecially  if  it  be 
accompanied  with  a  Hygrometer ;  and  the  Thermo¬ 
meter  fhews  the  Condition  of  the  Air  as  to  Heat  or 
Cold. 

The  Method  prefcribed  to  be  ufed  in  keeping  the 
Accounts  or  Obfervations  made  on  the  Alterations  of 
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thefe  Inftruments,  is  that  which  was  ufed  by  the  Hdfik 
Samuel  Molyneux ,  Efq; 

There  muft  be  a  Book  for  the  Remarks  in  all  the 
twelve  Months  of  the  Year,  which  are  to  be  made  fix 
Times  every  Day.  At  thefe  Times  you  muft  obferve, 

1.  How  the  Quickfilver  rifes  or  Ells  in  the  Baro¬ 
meter. 

2.  What  is  the  Alteration  of  the  Hygrometer, 

3*  How  the  Spirits  in  the  Thermometer  rife  or  fall. 

4.  From  what  Point  of  the  Compafs  the  Wind 
blows ;  and  alfo  with  what  Strength,  according  to  the 
neareft  Guefs  that  can  be  made. 

5.  Whether  it  rains,  fnows,  hails,  (Pc.  and  in  what 
Quantity. 

Every  Leaf  of  the  Book  is  to  be  divided  into  feveral 
Columns;  the  firft  for  the  Day  of  the  Month  and  the 
Week,  the  fecond  for  the  Number  of  Inches  and  Parts 
of  an  Inch  in  the  Tube  of  the  Barometer,  where  the 
Quickfilver  ftands  at  the  Time  when  the  Obfervation 
is  made. 

The  fecond  is  to  be  for  marking  the  Degrees,  which 
the  Index  of  the  Plygrometer  points  to  at  the  fame 
Time. 

The  third  is  for  fhewing  the  Number  of  Inches  and 
Parts  of  an  Inch,  where  the  Spirits  ftand  in  the  Ther- 
mom;  ter  at  the  Time  when  the  Obfervation  is  made. 

The  fourth  is  for  marking  from  what  Point  the  Winds 
blow,  ar  d  their  Strength. 

The  fifth  is  for  noting  the  Quantity  of  Rain,  (Pc. 
that  falls,  and  what  Difpofition  the  Clouds  and  Air 
have. 

Take,  for  Example,  the  following  Account  of  the 
2d  ol  June  1721,  which  Table  is  inferted  underneath. 

According  to  this  Method,  a  Weather  Book  may  be 
kept  of  the  Country  a  Perfon  refides  in  ;  and  by  com¬ 
paring  the  Motions  of  the  Quickfilver  and  Spirit  with 
tne  Weather,  at  fuchTimes  as  the  Obfervations  are  made, 
a  little  Practice  will  enable  a  Perfon  to  give  a  good 
Judgement  beforehand  what  Weather  will  happen. 
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Hygrometer, 

s 

Friday,  June  z, 

1721. 

Barometer. 

Inch.  Par. 

<witb  its  Dt- 
'vijions  and 
Parts ■ 

eta 

§ 

O 

3 

Wind. 

Weather. 

Morning  at  9. 

29 

98 

240 

3° 

EafI,  briflc  Gale. 

Cloudy. 

Noon. 

29 

98 

260 

28 

Eaft,  brifk  Gale, 

20 

or  ditto. 

Afternoon  at  3 . 

29 

98 

280 

28 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

20 

Afternoon  at  6. 

29 

98 

3OO 

27 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

20 

Evening  at  9. 

29 

98 

3*5 

G 

320 

5 

28 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Midnight. 

29 

98 

28 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Mr.  Boyle ,  by  placing  a  Thermometer  in  a  Cave, 
which  was  cut  ftrait  into  the  Bottom  of  a  Cliff,  front¬ 
ing  the  Sea,  to  the  Depth  of  130  Feet,  found  the  Spi¬ 
rit  flood,  both  in  Winter  and  Summer,  at  a  fmall  Di- 
vifion  above  Temperate ;  the  Cave  had  80  Feet  Depth 
of  Earth  above  it. 

I,  fays  Dr.  Hales ,  marked  fix  Thermometers  nu¬ 
merically,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  Thermometer,  Num¬ 
ber  1,  which  was  the  fliorteft,  I  placed  with  a  South  - 
Afpedt  in  the  open  Air;  the  Ball  of  Number  2,  I  fet 
two  Inches  under  Ground  ;  that  of  Number  3,  four 
Inches ;  Number  4,  eight  Inches ;  Number  5,  fixteen 
Inches ;  and  Number  6,  twenty  four  Inches  :  And 
that  the  Heat  of  the  Earth  at  thofe  feveral  Depths  may 
the  more  accurately  be  known,  it  is  proper  to  place 
near  each  Thermometer  a  Glafs  Tube,  fealed  at  both 
Ends,  of  the  fame  Length  with  the  Stems  of  the  feve¬ 
ral  Thermometers,  and  with  tinged  Spirit  of  Wine  in 
them  to  the  fame  Pleight  as  in  each  correfponding  Ther¬ 
mometer  ;  the  Scale  of  Degrees  of  each  Thermometer 
being  marked  ona  Aiding  Ruler,  with  an  Index  at  the 
Back  of  it,  pointing  to  the  correfponding  Tube. 
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When  at  any  Time  an  Obfervation  is  to  be  made,  by  j 
tnoving  the  Index  to  point  to  the  Top  of  the  Spirit  in 
that  Tube,  an  accurate  Allowance  is  hereby  made  for 
very  different  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold  in  the  Stems 
of  the  Thermometers  at  all  Depths ;  by  which  means 
the  Scale  of  Degrees  will  fhew  truly  the  Degrees  ot 
Heat  in  the  Balls  of  the  Thermometers,  and  confe- 
quently  the  refpedtive  Heats  of  the  Earth  at  the  feveral 
Depths  where  they  are  placed. 

The  Stems  of  thefe  Thermometers,  which  were 
above  the  Ground,  were  fenced  from  Weather  and  In¬ 
juries,  by.fquare  wooden  Tubes.  The  Ground  they 
were  placed  in,  was  a  Brick  Earth  in  the  Middle  ol  my 
Garden. 

July  the  30th  he  began  to  keep  a  Regifter  of  their 
Rife  and  Fall :  During  the  following  Month  of  Auguft 
he  obferved,  that  when  the  Spirit  in  the  Thermometer, 
Number  1,  (which  was  expoled  to  the  Sun)  was  about 
Noon  rifen  to  48  Degrees,  then  the  fecond  Thermome¬ 
ter  was  45,  the  fifth  33,  and  the  fixth  31  ;  the  third 
and  fourth  at  intermediate  Degrees :  The  fifth  and  fixth 
Thermometers  kept  nearly  the  fame  Degree  of  Eleat, 
both  Night  and  Day,  tiil  towards  the  latter  End  of  the 
Month ;  when,  as  the  Days  grew  fhorter  and  cooler, 
and  the  Nights  longer  and  cooler,  they  then  fell  to  25 
and  27  Degrees. 

Now  fo  conliderable  a  Heat  of  the  Sun,  at  two  Feet 
Depth  under  the  Earth’s  Surface,  muff  needs  have  a 
ftrong  Influence  in  raifing  the  Moifture  at  that  and 
greater  Depths,  whereby  a  very  great  and  continual 
Reek  mull  always  be  afeending  during  the  warm  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon,  by  Night  as  well  as  by  Day  ;  for  the  Heat 
at  two  Feet  deep  is  nearly  the  fame  Night  and  Day  ; 
the  Impulfe  of  the  Sun  Beams  giving  the  Moifture  of 
the  Earth  a  brifk  undulating  Motion  j  which  watery 
Particles,  when  feparated  and  rarefied  by  Pleat,  afeend 
in  the  Form  of  a  Vapour  ;  and  the  Vigour  of  the  warm 
and  confined  Vapour  (fuch  as  is  that  which  is  one,  two, 
or  three  Feet  deep  in  the  Earth)  muft  be  very  confider- 
able,  fo  as  to  penetrate  the  Roots  with  fome  Vigour ; 
as  we  may  realonably  fuppofe  from  the  vaft  Force  of 
confined  Vapour  in  sEolipiles ,  in  the  Digefter  of  Bones, 
and  the  Engine  to  raile  Water  by  Fire. 

If  Plants  were  not  in  this  Manner  fupplied  with 
Moifture,  it  were  impoftible  for  them  to  fubfift  under 
the  fcorching  Heats  within  the  Tropicks,  where  they 
have  no  Rain  for  many  Months  together;  for  though 
the  Dews  are  much  greater  there  than  in  thefe  more 
Northern  Climates,  yet,  doubtiefs,  where  the  Heat  fo 
much  exceeds  ours,  the  whole  Quantity,  evaporated 
in  a  Day  there,  does  as  far  exceed  the  Quantity  that 
falls  by  Night  in  Dew,  as  the  Quantity  evaporated  here 
in  a  Summer’s  Day  is  found  to  exceed  the  Quantity  of 
Dew  which  falls- in  the  Night. 

But  the  Dew  which  falls  in  a  hot  Summer  Seafon 
cannot  poflibly  be  of  any  Benefit  to  the  Roots  of  Trees ; 
becaule  it  is  remanded  back  from  the  Earth  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Day’s  Heat,  before  fo  fmall  a  Quantity  of 
Moifture  can  have  foaked  to  any  confiderable  Depth. 

The  great  Benefit  therefore  of  Dew  in  hot  Weather 
muft  be,  by  being  plentifully  imbibed  into  Vegetables, 
thereby  not  only  refrefhing  them  for  the  prefent,  but 
alfo  furnifhing  them  with  a  f refh  Supply  of  Moifture 
towards  the  great  Expences  of  the  fucceeding  Day. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  Roots  of  Trees  and 
Plants  are  thus,  by  means  of  the  Sun’s  Warmth,  con- 
ftantly  irrigated  with  frefin  Supplies  of  Moifture  ;  which, 
by  the  fame  means,  infinuates  itfelf  with  fome  Vigour 
into  the  Roots ;  for  if  the  Moifture  of  the  Earth  were 
not  thus  actuated,  the  Roots  muft  then  receive  all  their 
.Nourifhment  merely  by  imbibing  the  next  adjoining 
Moifture  from  the  Earth  ;  and  confequently  the  Shell 
of  the  Earth,  next  the  Surface  of  the  Roots,  would 
always  be  confiderably  drier,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the 
Root,  which  I  have  not  obferved  to  be  To. 

And  by  Experiments  1 8  and  19,  the  Roots  would  be 
very  hard  put  to  it  to  imbibe  lufficient  Moifture  in  dry 
Summer  Weather,  if  it  were  not  thus  conveyed  to  them 
by  the  penetrating  Warmth  of  the  Sun  ;  whence,  by 
the  fame  genial  Heat,  in  Cqnjun&ion  with  the  At-  j 
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|  traflion  of  the  capillary  Sap  Veffels,  it  is  carried  up 
through  the  Bodies  and  Branches  of  Vegetables ;  and 
thence  palling  into  the  Leaves,  it  is  there  moft  vigo- 
roufiy  atfted  upon  in  thofe  thin  Plates,  and  put  into  an 
undulating  Motion  by  the  Sun’s  Warmth,  whereby  it 
is  moft  plentifully  thrown  off,  and  perfpired  through 
their  Surface  ;  whence,  as  loon  as  it  is  difentangled,  it 
mounts  with  great  Rapidity  in  the  free  Air. 

But  when,  towards  the  latter  End  of  October,  the 
Vigour  of  the  Sun’s  Influence  is  fo  much  abated,  that 
the  firft  Thermometer  was  fallen  to  three  Degrees  above 
the  freezing  Point,  the  fecond  to  ten  Degrees,  the  fifth 
to  fourteen  Degrees,  and  the  fixth  to  fixteen  Degrees; 
then  the  brifk  Undulations  of  -the  Moifture  of  the 
Earth,  and  alfo  of  the  afeending  Sap,  much  abating, 
the  Leaves  faded  and  fell  off. 

The  greateft  Degree  of  Cold,  in  the  following  Winter 
was  in  the  firft  twelve  Days  of  November ;  during  which 
Time,  the  Spirit  in  the  firft  Thermometer  was  fallen 
four  Degrees  below  the  freezing  Point,  the  deepeft 
Thermometer  ten  Degrees ;  the  Ice  on  Ponds  was  an 
inch  thick  ;  the  Sun’s  greateft  Warmth,  at  the  Winter 
Solftice,  in  a  very  ferene  calm  frofty  Day,  was,  againft 
a  South  Afpebt  of  a  Wall,  19  Degrees,  and.,  in  a  free 
open  Air,  but  11  Degrees,  above  the  freezing  Point. 

From  the  10th  of  January  to  the  29th  of  March  was 
a  very  dry  Seafon  ;  when  the  green  Wheat  was  gene¬ 
rally  the  fineft  that  was  ever  remembered  :  But  from 
the  29th  of  March  1725,  to  the  29th  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing,  it  rained  more  or  Jeff  every  Day,  except  ten 
or  twelve  Days  about  the  Begining  of  July  ;  and  that 
whole  Seafon  continued  fo  very  cool,  that  the  Spirit  in 
the  firft  Thermometer  rofe  but  to  24  Degrees,  except 
now  and  then  a  fhort  Interval  of  Sun-fhine  ;  the  fecond 
only  to  20  Degrees,  the  fifth  and  fixth  to  24  and  23 
Degrees,  with  very  little  Variation  ;  fo  that,  during 
this  whole  Summer,  thofe  Parts  of  Roots  which  were 
two  Feet  under  Ground,  had,  three  or  four  Degrees 
more  Warmth  than  thofe  which  were  but  two  Inches 
under  Ground  ;  and,  at  a  Medium,  the  general  Degree 
of  Heat  through  this  whole  Summer,  both  above  and 
under  Ground,  was  not  greater  than  the  Middle  of  the 
preceding  September. 

THLASPI.  Pourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  212.  Tab.  101.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant,  yic).  [©acw-tt*,  fo  called  of  to  com- 
prefs  or  fqueeze  together,  becaufe  the  Seed  Veffels  of 
it  are  very  much  compreffed.]  Mithridate,  or  Treacle 
Muftard. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  four  oval 
concave  Petals  which  fall  off.  The  Flower  has  four  oval 
Petals ,  double  the  Size  of  the  Empalement ,  placed  in  Form 
of  a  Crofs  ;  it  has  fix  Stamina  half  the  Length  of  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  two  of  which  are  ffjorter  than  the  others ,  terminated 
by  acute  Summits ,  and  a  roundifh  compreffed  Germen ,  f up¬ 
per  ting  a  fngle  Style ,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma..  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  ait 
oval ,  Heart-Jhaped ,  compreffed  little  Pod,  with  an  acute  Bor¬ 
der  divided  into  two  Cells  by  an  intermediate  Partition. , 
containing  two  or  three  Seeds  in  each. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  V curneforf?,  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Crofs  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Jhort  Fruit , 
divided  in  two  by  an  intermediate  Partition ,  placed  with 
Refpell  to  the  Valves  obliquely  perpendicular .  Dr.  Linnaus 
places  it  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of  his  fifteenth  Clafs,  which 
contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  four  long  and 
two  fhorter  Stamina ,  and  the  Seeds  are  included,  in  ffort 
Pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Thlaspi  filiculis  fubretundis ,  foliis  fagittatis  den- 
iatis  incanis.  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Treacle  Muftard  with 
roundifh  Pods,  and  Arrow-pointed,  hairy,  and  indented 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Phlafpi  arvenfe ,  vaccarig  inccno 
folio  majus.  C.  B .  P.  106.  Mithridate  Muftard,  or  Ba- 
ftard  Crefs. 

2.  Thlaspi  filiculis  crbiculatis ,  foliis  oblongis  dentatis 
glabris.  Flor.  Lapp.  251.  Treacle  Muftard  with  orBi- 

!  cular  Pods,  and  oblong,  indented,  fmooth  Leaves. 

'This 
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This  is  the  Phlafpl  arvenfe  filiquis  latis.  C.  B.  P.  ioc. 
Treacle  Milliard,  or  Penny  Crefs. 

3-  Th l a s h r  filiculis  fubrotundis,  foliis  oblongo-cordatis 
amplexicaulibus  integerrimis.  Treacle  Muftard  with 
roundifh  I  ods,  and  oblong.  Heart- fhaped,  entire 
Leaves  which  embrace  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Pblafpi 
<irvenfe>  perforatum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  1 06.  The  area  ter, 
wild,  perfoliate  Treacle  Muftard. 

4.  Thlaspi  filiculis  fuborbiculatis ,  folds  lanceolatis 
integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  330.  Treacle  Muftard  with 
Leaves  which  are  almoft  orbicular,  and  Spear- fhaped 
entire  Pods.  This  is  the  Tblafpi  capfuld  cordatd,  pe- 
regrinum.  J.  B.  2.  927.  Foreign  Treacle  Muftard  with 
a  Heart-fhaped  Pod. 

5 .  T h l  a£p  1  filiculis  fubovatis  ventricofis,  foliis  cblcn- 
gis  obtufis  denlatis  glabris.  Prod.  Leyd.  334.  Treacle 
Muftard  with  almoft  oval  fwellipg  Pods,  and  oblong, 
blunt,  ffnooth,  indented  Leaves.  This  is  the  Pblafpi 
Allium  redolens.  Mor.  Hift .  2.  p.  297.  Treacle  Muftard 
with  the  Smell  of  Garlick. 

6.  Thlaspi  filiculis  fubrotundis  pilofis,  foliis  caulinis 
fagiitatis  hirfutis.  Prod.  Leyd.  333.  Treacle  Muftard 
with  roundilli  hairy  Pods,  and  hairy  Arrow-pointed 
Leaves  on  the  Stalks.  I  his  is  the  Iblajpi  villofum 
capjulis  hirfutis.  C.  B.  P.  106.  Perennial  Mithridate 
Muftard. 

7.  Thlaspi  filiculis  ob  cor daiis,  foliis  radicalibus  cunei- 
formibus  integerrimis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  647.  Treacle  Mu¬ 
ftard  with  Heart-fhaped  Pods,  and  the  lower  Leaves 
Wedge -fhaped  and  entire.  This  is  the  Phlafpi  foliis 
globularix.  J.  B.  2.  p.  926.  Treacle  Muftard  with  a 
blue  Daizy  Leaf. 

8.  Thlaspi  filiculis  ellipticisy  foliis  lanceolato-lineari- 
bus  integerrimis.  Sauv.  Monfp.  53.  Treacle  Muftard 
with  elliptical  Pods,  and  linear,  Spear- fnaped,  entire 
Leaves.  I  his  is  the  Thlafpi  parvurn  faxatile ,  flcreru- 
bente.  C.  B.  P.  107.  Small  rocky  Treacle  Muftard 
with  a  redifh  Flower. 

The  frft  Sort  grows  naturally  amongft  the  Corn  in 
divers  Parts  of  England,  as  alfo  on  the  Side  of  dry 
Banks ;  it  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after 
it  has  ripened  its  Seeds.  The  Root  is  compofed  of 
ligneous  Fibres  which  fpread  in  the  Ground ;  the 
Leaves  are  near  three  Inches  long,  narrow  at  their  Bafe, 
and  broader  toward  their  Points,  where  they  have  feve- 
ral  Indentures  ;  they  are  hoary  on  both  Sides.  The 
Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  branching  out  toward 
the  Top,  and  is  pretty  clofely  garnifhed  with  Leaves, 
placed  alternately,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  whofe  Ears 
embrace  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort 
Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  final!,  white, 
and  compofed  of  four  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a 
Crofs ;  thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  Capfules  having  two  Cells,  containing  two  or 
three  Seeds  in  each,  which  ripen  in  Auguft.  The  whole 
Plant  has  a  warm  biting  Tafte.  The  Seeds  of  this  are 
frequently  ufed  inftead  of  thofe  of  the  next,  which  is 
the  Sort  directed  to  enter  the  Compofition  of  Venice 
Treacle. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  leveral  Parts  of  England:  I  have  found  it 
growing  in  Plenty  in  the  Meadows  on  the  right  Hand 
Side  of  Godaiming.  The  Root  of  this  is  compofed  of 
fiender  Fibres;  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  high,  is  angular, 
channeled,  and  fmooth  ;  the  Leaves  are  about  two 
Inches  long,  are  fmooth  and  indented,  of  a  deep  green 
Colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  ;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  Spikes  toward  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalks,  are  fmall,  white,  and  compofed  of  four  Petals 
placed  crofiwife  like  the  former ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  broad,  flat,  roundifh,  compreffed  Pods,  having  leafy 
Borders,  which  have  two  Cells,  each  containing  two 
or  three  dark  brown  Seeds  tailing  like  Garlick.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds,  which  are  an  Ingredi¬ 
ent  in  Theriaca,  ripen  in  /luguft. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  northern  Counties  of  England :  Of  this 
there  are  two  Sorts  mentioned  in  Books,  which  differ 
only  in  Size,  fo  that  I  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Soils  in  which  they  grow,  for  I  have  frequently 
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fmvn  the  Seeds  of  both  in  the  Garden,  where,  when 

mu  e  nnS  cam,e.uP’  they  have  proved  to  be  the  fame. 
I  he  Stalks  of  this  rile  about  nine  Inches  high,  which  are 
divided  at  the  Top  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are 
clothed  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  whofe  Bales 
embrace  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  fmooth  and  entire.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  produced  in  loofe 
fhort  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  appear 

the  Begining  of  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  early  in 
Auguft.  ‘  1 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  >  this  is  a 
.  lennial  I  lant,  whole  Stalks  rife  eight  or  nine  Inches 
high,  branching  out  toward  the  Top, and  are  garnifhed 
with  blunt  thick  Leaves,  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  which 
are  Spear-fhaped  and  entire;  they  are  placed  oppofite 
flung  clofe  to  the  Stalk;  they  have  a  bitter  warm 
Tafte.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at 
the  T op  of  the  Stalks ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purple 
Colour,  having  four  Heart  fhaped  Petals  placed  in  Form 
of  a  Crofs  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Heart- fliaped  Pods 
or  a  fine  green  Colour,  which  are  divided  into  two 
Cells,  each  containing  three  or  four  fmall  oblong  yel- 
lowifh  Seeds,  which  have  an  acrid  Tafte.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

Hie  fifth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe ;  this  rifes  about 
fix  or  eight  Inches  high.  The  Stalk  branches  toward 
the  Top,  and  is  garnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  blunt 
Leaves  which  are  a  little  indented  ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalk,  and,  if  bruifed,  have  a  ftrong  Scent  of  Garlick. 
The  Branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  Spikes  of  fmall 
white  Flowers,  compofed  of  four  roundilli  -  Petals, 
placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs  ;  thefe  appear  in  June ,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fwelling  roundifh  Pods,  containing  a 
few  dark  brown  Seeds  which  ripen  in  July. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Wales,  and  in  a 
few  Places  in  England ;  this  has  a  perennial  creeping 
Root.  The  lower  Leaves  are  oblong  and  hoary  ;  they 
are  very  fiightly  finuated,  but  not  indented  on  the 
Edges.  The  Stalks  are  about  five  or  fix  Inches  long, 
and  are  bent  toward  the  Ground  ;  the  Flowers  are  ra¬ 
ther  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are  of  the 
fame  Form  ;  the  Pods  are  hoary,  but  not  hairy.  It 
flowers  in  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July.  This 
grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  a  Bank  beyond  Wandfi 
worth  in  the  Road  to  Putney. 

The  feventh  Sort ’grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps ,  and 
in  fome  Parts  of  Torkfhire  in  dry  ftony  Paftures.  The 
Root  of  this  is  perennial  and  creeping ;  the  Stalks  rife 
four  or  five  Inches  high  ;  the  lower  Leaves  are  Wedge- 
fhaped,  being  broad  and  rounded  at  their  Points,  but 
narrow  at  their  Bafe,  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  and  en¬ 
tire  ;  thofe  upon  the  Stalks  are'  rounder,  and  fit  very 
clofe.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Spikes  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  fmall  and  white, 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  appear  in 
May ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Heart- fliaped 
Pods,  divided  into  two  Cells,  each  containing  two  or 
three  brown  Seeds  which  ripen  in  July. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  rocky  Places,  in 
the  South  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  it  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  Plant  with  us.  The  Root  is  compofed  of  ligneous 
tough  Fibres  which  penetrate  the  Crevices  of  the  Rocks; 
the  lower  Leaves  are  roundifh,  flefhy,  and  entire  ;  the 
Stalks  rife  about  five  Inches  high,  and  divide  into  fmall 
Branches,  which  are  garniflied  with  linear  Spear-fhaped 
entire  Leaves  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  long  ; 
they  are  flefhy,  and  of  a  deep  green  Colour,  having 
fmooth  Surfaces.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Spikes  at 
the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  red 
Colour  with  fome  dark  bloody  Stripes ;  thefe  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oblong  elliptical  Pods  which  contain  feveral 
fmall  red  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Auguft. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fmvn  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain,  which  may  be 
performed  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  to  be  prefered,  becaufe  the  Seeds  at  that  Seafon 
never  fail,  and  the  Plants,  which  come  up  before  Win¬ 
ter,  will  grow  much  ftronger,  and  produce  a  greater 
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Quantity  of  Seeds  than  thofe  which  are  Town  in  the 
Sprins;,  efpecially  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  and  there 
is  very  little  Danger  of  the  Plants  being  injured  by 
Troll  in  Winter,  if  they  are  upon  dry  Ground.  When 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Care, 
but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds. 

Thele  two  Sorts,  which  are  fir  ft  mentioned,  may  be 
cultivated  for  their  Seeds  to  be  uled  in  Medicine,  fo 
thefe  may  be  fown  thin  upon  Beds  of  light  Ground, 
in  the  fame  Way  as  for  other  Garden  Plants,  and  when 
they  come  up,  the  Ground  fhould  be  hoed  to  deftroy 
the  Weeds,  and  where  the  Plants  are  too  thick, 
they  fhould  be  cut  up  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  prac- 
tifed  for  Onions,  Carrots,  (Ac.  leaving  them  three  or 
four  Inches  apart,  and  by  twice  hoeing  the  Ground, 
if  it  is  well  performed,  and  in  dry  Weather,  it  will 
keep  the  Ground  clean  till  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  _ 

The  other  Sorts  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  Bota- 
nick  Gardens  for  Variety,  fo  a  few  Plants  of  each  will 
be  fufficient ;  therefore  thefe  may  be  fown  in  Drills, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thined, 
and  kept  clean  from  Weeds.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe 
Plants  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
without  Care. 

THISTLE.  See  Carduus. 

THORN  APPLE.  See  Datura. 

THORN,  the  Glajlenbury ,  See  Mefpilus. 

THUNDER  is  defined  by  fome  to  be  a  Noife  in 
the  loweft  Region  of  the  Air,  excited  by  a  fudden 
kindling  of  fulphureous  Exhalations. 

Some  alio  account  for  it,  by  fuppofing  two  Clouds 
impending  over  one  another,  the  upper  and  rarer 
whereof  becoming  condenfed  by  a  frefh  Acceflion  of 
the  Air,  raifed  thither  by  Warmth  from  the  lower  Parts 
of  the  Atmofphere,  or  driven  upon  it  by  the  Wind, 
immediately  falls  forcibly  down  upon  the  lower  anc 
denier  Clouds,  by  which  Fail  the  Air  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  being  comprefied,  that  next  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  two  Clouds  is  lqueezed  out,  and  leaves 
Room  for  the  Extremity  of  the  upper  Cloud  to  clofe 
tight  upon  the  under.  Thus  a  great  Quantity  of  Air 
is  inclofed,  which,  efcaping  through  fome  winding  ir¬ 
regular  Vent  or  Paftage,  occafions  the  Noife  we  call 
Thunder. 

But  this  only  reaches  to  the  Phenomena  of  Thunder 
heard  without  Lightening,  and  in  Eftedl  we  have  now 
a  better  Solution  :  That  Thunder  is  not  occafioned  by 
the  falling  of  the  Clouds,  but  by  the  kindling  of  ful¬ 
phureous  Exhalations  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Noife 
of  Aurum  fulminans. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fays,  there  are  fulphureous  Exha¬ 
lations  always  alcending  into  the  Air,  when  the  Earth 
is  dry  •,  there  they  ferment  with  the  nitrous  Acids,  and 
fometimes  taking  Fire,  generate  into  Thunder,  Light¬ 
ning,  (A  c. 

That  befiues  the  Vapours  raifed  from  Water,  (Ac. 
there  are  all'o  Exhalations  carried  off  from  Sulphur, 
Bitumen,  volatile  Salts,  (Ac.  is  paft  all  Doubt.  The 
vaft  Quantity  of  fulphureous  and  bituminous  Matter 
all  over  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  the  volatile  Saks 
of  Plants  and  Animals,  afford  fuch  an  ample  Stock 
thereof,  that  it  is  no  Wonder  the  Air  fhould  be  filled 
with  fuch  Particles,  raifed  higher  or  lower,  according 
to  their  greater  or  lefs  Degree  of  Subtilty  and  Activity, 
and  more  copioufly  fpread  in  this  or  that  Quarter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Directions  of  the  Winds,  (Ac. 

The  Atmofphere  about  the  Earth  abounds  with  ni 
trous  Particles  of  a  fpirituous  Nature,  which  are  every 
where  carried  along  with  it;  befides  which  Sort  of 
Particles,  there  are  others  raifed  up  into  the  Air,  which 
may  be  fomewhat  of  the  Nature  of  fulphureous,  ni¬ 
trous,  and  other  combuftible  Bodies,  as  we  fee  Spirit 
of  Wine,  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  Camphire,  and  almoft 
ail  ether  combuftible  Bodies,  will  by  Heat  be  rarefied 
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into  the  Form  of  Air  or  Smoke,  and  be  raifed  up  into 
the  Air. 

All  which,  if  they  have  a  fufficient  Degree  of  Heat, 
will  catch  Fire,  or  be  turned  into  Flame,  by  the  nitrous 
Parts  of  the  Air,  as  Thoufands  of  Experiments  might 
be  brought  to  prove. 

Dr.  Wallis,  in  Pbilof.  P ranfatP.  N°  23 1,  fays.  That 
Thunder  and  Lightning  are  fo  very  like  the  Effects  of 
fired  Gunpowder,  that  we  may  reafonably  judge  they 
proceed  from  the  like  Caufes. 

Now  the  principal  Ingredients  in  Gunpowder  are 
Nitre  and  Sulphur  (the  Admiflion  of  Charcoal  being 
chiefly  to  keep  their  Parts  leparate,  for  the  better  kind¬ 
ling  of  it) ;  fo  that  if  we  fuppofe  in  the  Air  a  conve¬ 
nient  Mixture  of  nitrous  and  fulphureous  Vapours, 
and  thofe  by  Accident  to  take  Fire,  fuch  Explofion 
may  well  follow  with  Noife  and  Light,  as  in  the  firing 
of  Gunpowder,  and  being  once  kindledQt  will  run  from 
Place  to  Place,  as  the  Vapour  leads  it,  like  as  in  a 
Train  of  Gunpowder,  with  the  like  Effects. 

This  Explofion,  if  high  in  the  Air,  and  far  from  us, 
will  do  no  Mifchief,  or  not  confiderable,  like  a  Parcel 
of  Gunpowder  fired  in  the  open  Air,  where  nothing  is 
near  enough  to  be  hurt  by  it ;  but  if  the  Explofion 
be  near  to  us,  or  amongft  us,  it  may  kill  Men  or  Cattle, 
tear  Trees,  fire  Gunpowder,  break  Houfes,  or  the  like, 
which  Gunpowder  would  do  in  like  Circumftances. 

This  Nearnefs  or  Farnefs  may  be  eftimated  by  the 
Diftance  of  the  Time  between  feeing  the  Flafh  of  Light¬ 
ning,  and  hearing  the  Clap  of  Thunder,  for  though  in 
their  Generation  they  be  fimukaneousf'yet  Light  mov¬ 
ing  fafter  than  Sound,  they  come  to  us  fucceifively. 

I  have  obferved  that  commonly  the  Noife  is  about 
feven  or  eight  Seconds  after  the  F'lalh,  but  fometimes 
it  is  much  fooner,  in  a  Second  or  two,  or  lefs  than  that, 
juft  after  the  Flafh ;  and  then  the  Explofion  muft  needs 
be  very  near  us,  and  even  amongft  us,  and  in  fuch 
Cafes,  I  have  more  than  once  prefaged  the  Expectation 
of  Mifchief,  and  it  hath  proved  accordingly.' 

The  Noife  of  Thunder  is  more  diverfified  in  cloudy 
Weather,  becaufe  the  Air  is  varioufly  reverberated  from 
the  Clouds  to  us  ;  but  if  there  are  no  Clouds,  the  Air 
flows  through  the  open  Spaces  to  our  Ears,  more  freely 
and  evenly,  and  it  frequently  lightens  in  fuch  Weather 
without  Thunder,  becaufe  the  Inflammation  confifts 
only  of  fulphureous  Particles,  and  on  the  contrary  it 
often  thunders  in  cloudy  Weather  without  any  Light¬ 
ning  appearing  viftbly,  becaufe  it  is  intercepted  by  the 
Clouds. 

Rain  generally  attends  Thunder  and  Lightning, 
either  at  the  fame  Time,  or  foon  after,  and  it  frequently 
rains  fafter  after  a  Clap  of  Thunder,  fo  that  Rain  feems 
to  be  the  EffeCt  of  Thunder. 

As  for  Thunderbolts ;  when  it  thunders  and  light¬ 
ens,  there  fometimes  falls  a  Thunderbolt.  This  Thun¬ 
derbolt  is  a  moft  rapid  Flame,  that  darts  out  of  the 
Clouds  to  the  Ground,  and  ftrikes  every  Thing  that 
is  in  its  Way,  and  it  is  obferved  to  have  the  following 
peculiar  Phenomena. 

1.  That  it  oftener  ftrikes  upon  high  Places  than 
low,  as  upon  Mountains,  Towers,  Steeples,  Trees,  (Ac. 

2.  That  it  fometimes  burns  Peoples  Clothes  without 
hurting  their  Bodies. 

3.  That  it  fometimes  breaks  their  Bones,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  does  not  hurt  their  Flefh,  or  their  Garments. 

4.  That  it  has  melted  or  broken  a  Sword  in  a  Scab¬ 
bard  without  hurting  the  Scabbard,  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  has  fometimes  burnt  the  Scabbard  all  over,  and 
at  the  fame  Time  done  no  Harm  to  the  Sword. 

From  thefe  Confiderations  we  may  conclude  that  a 
Thunderbolt  is  an  Exhalation  kindled  on  a  fudden, 
and  is  copious  enough  to  be  hurried  down  to  us  by 
Winds. 

Thunderbolts  are  moft  commonly  darted  afiope 
through  the  Air,  and  this  may  be  occafioned  by  the 
Winds,  which  feldom  or  never  blow  downright.  And 
it  is  probable  that  the  Flame  is  beaten  down  by  the 
Wind,  and  reaches  the  Ground  before  the  Matter  of  it 
is  quite  fpent. 


And 
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And  this  may  be  the  Reafon  that  for  the  moft  part 
they  ftrike  upon  high  Places,  for,  as  they  fall  obliquely 
through  the  Air,  they  often  in  their  Way  meet  with 
Mountains,  Towers,  (Pc.  and  the  Reafon,  that  the 
Force  of  their  Flame  is  very  different,  is  probably 
from  the  Difference  of  the  Exhalations  which  form  the 
Thunderbolts,  the  Bodies  from  which  they  are  colledled 
being  fulphureous,  bituminous,  or  laline,  and  from 
thence  it  may  be,  that  it  lometimes  burns  Garments, 
at  tne  fame  Time  that  it  pafles  over  the  Bodies  without 
doing  them  any  Haim. 

Sometimes  it  penetrates  the  foft  F'lefh  harmlefly,  as 
to  that,  and  yet  breaks  the  hard  Bones,  as  Gold  and 
Other  Metals  are  diffolved  by  Aqua  Regia ,  and  Aqua 
Forth ,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Paper  fhall  not  be 
hurt  by  them  :  And  for  the  fame  Reafon  it  is,  that  a 
Sword  may  be  melted  in  a  Scabbard,  and  yet  the  Scab¬ 
bard  remain  entire,  and  lo  it  would  be,  if  they  Were 
both  laid  together  in  Aqua  Forth ,  becaufe  the  acute 
Parts  of  the  Aqua  Forth  do  not  operate  upon  foft  Mat¬ 
ter,  the  Particles  of  which  are  branched,  as  they  do 
upon  harder  Bodies,  into  the  Pores  of  which  they  in- 
finuate  themfcdves,  and  diffolve  the  Contexture. 

1  he  Effedts  of  Lightning  upon  Vegetables  are  fome- 
times  very  great;  it  often  lplits  down  Trees,  and  there 
has  been  many  Inflances  where  the  Bodies  of  large  Trees 
have  been  torn  to  Pieces,  and  the  Chips  Mattered  to  a 
great  Diflance,  but  Inflances  of  this  are  pretty  rare. 
The  killing  of  Branches  or  Parts  of  Trees  is  very  com¬ 
mon  and  hidden,  for  when  this  happens,  that  Part  of 
the  Tree,  where  the  Lightning  Trikes,  will  in  a  very 
few  Hours  appear  as  dead,  as  if  it  had  been  fome  Days 
fevered  from  the  Trees. 

THURIFERGGS  fignifies  bearing  or  producing 
Frankincenfe. 

THUYA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  58 6.  Tab.  358.  Lin. 
Gen  Riant.  957.  [To  called  of  3u®,  to  perfume  with 
Smoke,  becaule  this  Plant  hath  a  penetrating  Smell.] 
The  Arbor  Vitae,  vulgo  ;  in  French ,  Arbre  de  Vie. 

The  Char  a  biers  are. 

It  has  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant ;  the 
male  Flowers  are  produced  in  an  oval  Katkin.  The  Flowers 
are  placed  oppofite  upon  the  common  Foot  Stalk ,  each  Flower 
embracing  it  with  its  Bafe  ;  thefe  come  out  of  an  oval  con¬ 
cave  Scale ;  they  have  no  Petals ,  .  but  have  four  Stamina 
which  are  fcarce  difcernible ;  their  Summits  adhere  to  the 
Bafe  of  the  Scale  of  the  Empalement.  The  female  Flowers 
are  collebled  in  a  common  almoft  oval  Cone ,  two  Flowers 
ftanding  cppofte  in  each  Scale  ;  they  have  no  Petals ,  but 
have  a  fmall  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned 
by  a  ftngle  Stigma  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  oval 
Cone ,  opening  longitudinally ,  whofe  Scales  are  almoft  equal , 
convex  on  the  Outfide ,  and  obtufe ,  each  containing  an  ob¬ 
long  Seed  with  a  membranaceous  Wing. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedtion 
of  Tournefort’s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  with  Flowers  in  Katkins  growing  at  fe- 
parate  Parts  of  the  fame  Tree  from  the  Fruit  which  is 
fcaly.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  ninth  Sedtion  of 
his  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  which 
have  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant ,  and 
their  Stamina  are  colleteted  in  one  Body. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Thuya  ftrobilis  Hvibus ,  fquamis  obtufs.  Hort. 
Cliff.  449.  Thuya  with  fmooth  Cones,  and  obtufe  Scales. 
This  is  the  Thuya  Theophrafti.  C.  B.  P.488.  The  com¬ 
mon  Arbor  Vitte. 

2.  Thuya  ftrobilis  fquarrofis ,  fquamis  acuminatis  re- 
flexis.  Hort.  Upfal.  289.  Thuya  with  ruged  Cones,  and 
acute-pointed  reflexed  Scales.  This  is  the  Thuya  ftro¬ 
bilis  unci  no.  t  is,  fqnamis  reflexo-acuminatis .  Flor.  Leyd. 
Prod.  87.  The  China  Arbor  Vitte. 

The  firfl  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Siberia ,  and 
other  northern  Countries,  but  has  been  long  an  Inhabi¬ 
tant  in  the  Englifh  Gardens.  In  fome  of  thefe  Gardens, 
which  have  not  been  altered,  there  are  fome  of  thefe 
Trees  which  are  of  a  large  Size  :  It  has  a  llrong  woody 
Trunk  which  rifes  to  the  Fleight  of  forty  Feet  or  more. 
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The  Bark,  while  young,  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  dark  brown 
Colour,  but,  as  the  Frees  advance,  the  Bark  become.'', 
cracked  and  lefs  fmooth.  The  Branches  are  produced 
megularly  on  every  Side,  Handing  almoll  horizontal, 
and  the  young  (lender  Shoots  frequently  hang  down¬ 
ward  ;  thefe  Branches  (land  but  thin,  and  the  younger 
Branches  only  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  fo  that  when 
the  1  rees  are  grown  large,  they  make  but  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  Appearance,  being  fo  thinly  clothed  with  Leaves. 
The  young  Branches  are  flat,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  lie 
imbricatm  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Filh  ;  the 
blowers  are  produced  from  the  Side  of  the  young 
Branches,  pretty  near  to  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  the  male 
Flowers  grow  in  oblong  Katkins,  and  between  thefe  the 
female  Flowers  are  collected  in  Form  of  Cones.  When 
the  former  have  (bed  their  Farina,  they  foon  after  drop 
off,  but  the  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong 
Cones,  having  obtufe  fmooth  Scales,  containing  one 
or  two  oblong  Seeds.  It  flowers  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  September.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Tree  have  a  rank  oily  Scent  when  bruifed. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
Parts  of  China ,  where  it  rifes  to  a  confiderable  Height, 
but  this  has  not  been  long  enough  in  Europe  to  have 
any  Trees  ol  large  Size  here.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort 
were  fir (l  fent  to  Paris  by  fome  of  the  Miflionaries,  and 
there  are  fome  of  the  Trees  grov'ing  in  the  Gardens  of 
fome  curious  Perfons  there,  which  are  more  than  twenty 
Feet  high.  The  Branches  of  this  Sort  grow  clofer  to¬ 
gether,  and  are  much  better  adorned  with  Leaves, 
which  are  of  a  brighter  green  Colour,  fo  make  a  much 
better  Appearance  than  the  other,  and,  being  very 
hardy,  is  efteemed  preferable  to  moll  of  the  ever-green 
frees  with  fmall  Leaves,  for  Ornament  in  Gardens. 
The  Branches  of  this  Tree  crofs  each  other  at  right 
Angles ;  the  Leaves  are  flat,  but  the  Angle  Divifions 
of  the  Leaves  are  (lender,  and  the  Scales  are  fmaller, 
and  lie  clofer  over  each  other  than  thofe  of  the  firfl 
Sort.  The  Cones  are  alfo  much  larger,  and  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  gray  Colour;  their  Scales  end  in  acutereflexed  Points. 

Thefe  Trees  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  Layers,  or 
Cutings.  The  firfl  Sort  is  commonly  propagated  by 
Cutings  ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  September ,  upon  a 
fhady  Border,  and  in  a  loamy  Soil;  the  Cutings  fhould 
be  chofen  from  the  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year,  with  a 
fmall  Joint  of  the  former  Year’s  Wood  at  the  Bottom 
of  each.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  three  or  four  Inches 
deep,  in  Proportion  to  their  Length,  treading  the 
Ground  dole  to  them  to  prevent  the  Admiflion  of  Air. 
If  the  following  Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  there  fhould 
be  a  little  Mulch  laid  over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  to 
prevent  its  drying  ;  where  this  is  performed  in  Time, 
it  will  lave  the  Trouble  of  watering  the  Cutings, 
and  it  will  be  much  better  for  them,  becaufe  when  thefe 
are  puting  out  their  young  Fibres,  if  they  are  much 
watered,  it  will  rot  them  while  they  are  tender.  Thefe 
Cutings  will  be  rooted  enough  to  tranfplant  by  the 
next  Autumn,  when  they  may  be  either  planted  in  Beds, 
or  in  Nurfery  Rows  to  be  trained  up. 

When  they  are  propagated  by  Layers,  the  young 
Branches  only  fhould  be  laid  down  in  Autumn,  which 
will  alfo  put  out  Roots  by  the  next  Autumn,  when  they 
may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  raffed  from  Cutings,  but  although  thefe 
are  very  expeditious  Methods  of  propagating  this  Tree, 
yet  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have  large  Trees,  fhould 
always  propagate  them  by  Seeds,  for  the  Plants  fo 
raffed  will  be  much  preferable  to  the  other. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  the  firfl  Sort  with  variegated 
Leaves,  which  fome  People  keep  in  their  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety ;  but  as  this  proceeds  from  a  Weak- 
nefs  in  the  Plants,  fo  whenever  the  Plants  become 
ftrong  and  vigorous,  they  always  return  to  their  plain 
Colour  again,  to  prevent  which,  they  generally  plant 
them  in  very  poor  Ground.  This  Variety  can  only  be 
preferved  by  propagating  the  Plants  either  by  Cutings 
or  Layers. 

The  China  Sort  is  generally  propagated  by  Layers  in 
the  fame  Way  as  the  former,  but  the  Cutings  pf  this,  if 
rightly  managed,  will  take  Root  very  freely,  but  mod 

People 
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People  have  over  nurfed  them.  If  thefe  are  planted  in  I  than  a  Foot  high,  puting  out  many  fmall  ligneous 
September  in  a  Border  of  foft  Loam,  expofed  to  theEaft,  Branches,  which  are  garniihed  with  narrow  Spear- 
and  before  the  hard  Froft:  fets  in,  the  Surface  of  the  '  l  whirh  havp  m.mv  PnnAnres,  rhev  flW 


Ground  covered  with  old  Tanners  Baric  about  two 
Inches  thick,  it  will  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating 
the  Ground  very  deep,  and  if  this  remains  in  the  Spring, 
it  will  alfo  keep  the  Ground  moift,  lor  if  thefe  Cut- 
inaS  or  Layers  of  this  Sort  are  watered  in  the  Spring,  Hairs.  The  Flowers  are  purple,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
when  thev  are  beaming  to  put  out  young  Fibres  it  Stalks  •,  the  upper  Lip  is  concave  and  ends  with  two 


lhaped  Leaves  which  have  many  Pun-flu  res ;  they  Hand 
oppofite,  and  are  of  an  aromatick  Flavour.  The 
Flowers  grow  in  whorled  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches.  The  Leaves  which  Hand  under  each  Whorl, 
are  broader  than  thole  below,  and  are  covered  with  fine 


when  they  are  begming  to  put  out  youn& 
will  certainly  rot  them,  as  I  have  frequently  expen- 
enced  ;  therefore  I  advife  every  one  not  to  water  thefe 
Cutings  or  Layers,  nor  fhould  the  Plants  be  mucn  wa¬ 
tered  when  they  are  tranlplanted,  lor  the  fame  Rea- 


obtufe  Points ;  the  lower  Ends  with  three  equal  Points. 
Thefe  appear  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  other,  and 
in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fhould 


fon  •  but  as  there  are  many  Plants  now  in  England  I  be  Town  in  the  Spring  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  where, 
which  ripen  their  Seeds,  fo  thofe  who  can  be  fupplied  if  the  Seeds  are  good,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  about 
with  them,  fhould  prefer  this  to  both  the  other  Methods  fix  or  eight  Weeks.  When  they  come  up  they  mull 
of  propagating  the  Plants;  for,  after  the  firft  two  he  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  July  they  will  be  fit 
Years,  the  fecdling  Plants  will  greatly  outftrip  the  to  remove,  at  which  Time  Part  of  them  Ihould  be 
other  5 in  Growth,  and  the  Plants  will  be  much  hand-  planted  in  fmall  Pots,  and  the  other  may  be  planted  in 

a  warm  Border  of  dry  Ground,  being  careful  to 
fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  and  fupply  them  with  Wa¬ 
ter  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  after  which  thofe 
in  the  full  Ground  will  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds ;  and,  if  the  Winter  fhould 
prove  very  fevere,  they  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats 
or  fome  other  Covering  to  protect  them  ;  for  the  young 
Plants  are  in  greater  Danger  of  being  deftroyed  than 
thofe  which  are  older.  Thofe  Plants  in  the  Pots  Ihould 
be  fheltered  under  a  common  Frame  in  Winter,  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,,  and  be 
protedled  from  hard  Froft. 

Thefe  Plants  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England  un- 


fomer. 

Thefe  Seeds  Ihould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
which  is  in  the  Spring.  Thefe  Ihould  be  fown  in  Pots 
filled  with  foft  loamy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
Ground  in  an  Eaft  Border,  where  they  may  have  only 
the  Morning  Sun,  obferving  always  to  keep  the  Pots 
dean  from  Weeds.  Sometimes  thefe  Seeds  will  come 
up  the  fame  Year,  but  they  often  lie  in  the  Ground  till  the 
next  Spring  •,  therefore  the  Pots  fhould  be  put  in  a 
common  hot  Bed  Frame  in  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring 
the  Plants  will  come  up ;  thefe  muft  not  be  too  much  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  Sun  the  firft  Year,  and  if  in  the  next  Win¬ 
ter  they  are  fheltered  under  a  Frame,  it  will  be  a  good 


Wray  to  preferve  them,  and  the  Spring  following  they  lefs  the  Winters  prove  very  fevere,  elpecially  if  they  are 
may  be  tranlplanted  into  Beds,  and  treated  in  the  fame  j  planted  in  a  poor,  dry,  ftony  Soil. 

Way  as  thofe  propagated  by  Cutings. 


THYMELZEA.  See  Daphne  and  Pafterina. 
THYMUS.  Eg  urn.  Inf.  R.  H.  196.  Eab.  93.  Lin . 
Gen.  Plant.  646.  [fo  called  of  0u'©j»,  Odour,  becaufe  a 
very  odorous  Plant,  or  of  @y,w^,  Animal  Spirit;  be- 


THYMBRA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  6 27 
The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  whofe  Brim  is  cut 
into  two  Lips ;  the  upper  Lip  is  broad ,  and  has  three  equal  |  caufe  good  in  reviving  the  fame.]  Thyme. 

Points ;  the  under  is  narrow  and  cut  into  two  Parts.  The  Characters  are, 

Ehe  Flower  is  of  one  Petal,  of  the  Lip  Kind.  Ehe  upper  Ehe  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Lip  is  concave ,  and  cut  into  two  obtufe  Segments.  Ehe  Leaf ,  divided  into  two  Lips ,  whofe  Chaps  are  hairy  and 
lower  Lip  ends  with  three  almoft  equal  Points  ;  it  has  four  !  flout.  Ehe  upper  Lip  is  broad ,  plain,  ere  Cl,  and  indented  in 
Jlendcr  Stamina ,  the  two  under  being  fhorter  than  the  other,  I  three  Parts  ;  the  under  Lip  ends  in  two  equal  Brifiles.  Ehe 
terminated  by  Ewin  Summits  under  the  upper  Lip ,  and  a  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind,  it  has  one  Petal  with  a  Eube  the 
four-pointed  Cermen  fupporting  a  flender  half  bifid  Style  Length  of  the  Empalement.  Ehe  Chaps  are  fmall,  the  upper 
crowned  by  acute  Stigmas.  Ehe  Germen  afterward  become  Lip  is  jloort,  ereCi,  obtufe,  and  indented  at  the  Point ;  the 
four  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement ,  lower  Lip  is  long ,  broad,  and  divided  into  three  Parts,  the 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  |  middle  Segment  being  broadefi.  It  has  four  incurved  Sta - 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  long ,  and  two  floor  ter  Stamina, 
and  the  Seeds  have  no  Capfule. 

The  Species  are, 


min  a. 


two  being  longer  than  the  other ,  terminated  by  fmall 
Stamina  ;  and  a  four-pointed  Germen  fupporting  a  fender 
Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  acute  Stigma.  Ehe  Germen  after¬ 
ward  turn  to  four  fmall  roundifh  Seeds,  ripening  in  the  Em- 


Thymbra  fleribus  fpicatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  569.  palement,  whofe  Neck  is  narrowed. 


Ehymbra  with  fpiked  Flowers.  This  is  the  Hyf'opum 
montanum,  Macedonicum,  valerandi  dourez.  I.  B.  3.  2. 
2 76.  Mountain  Macedonian  Hyflop. 

2.  Thymbra  floribus  verticillatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
569.  Ehymbra  with  whorled  Flowers.  This  is  the 
Hyffopus  angufiifolia,  montana ,  afpera.  C.  B.  P.  218. 
Rough  narrow- leaved  Mountain  Hyftbp. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  Mount  Libanus,  in 
Macedonia,  and  Spain ;  it  is  a  low  fhrubby  Plant  like 
Heath,  branching  out  into  flender  ligneous  Stalks, 
which  are  fix  or  eight  Inches  long,  covered  with  a  brown 
Bark,  and  garniihed  with  narrow  acute- pointed  Leaves 
about  half  an  Inch  long,  fiting  dole  to  the  Stalks  op- 


This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedition 
of  E ournefort’s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  ereCi. 
Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of  his  four¬ 
teenth  Clafs  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers 
have  four  Stamina,  two  of  them  being  longer  than  the  other, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are. 

Thymus  ere  Cl  us,  feliis  revclutis  ovatis,  floribus 


1. 


verticillato- fpicatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  305.  Upright  Thyme 
with  oval  Leaves  which  turn  backward,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  whorled  Spikes.  This  is  the  Ehymus  vulga¬ 
ris,  folio  latiore.  C.  B.  P.  219.  Common  broad-leaved 


pofite;  they  have  an  aromatick  Odour  when  bruifed.  The  Thyme. 

Stalks  are  terminated  by  thick  clofe  Spikes  of  purple  2.  Thymus  fohis  lineari-lanceolatis  incanis,  floribus 
p'lowers  near  two  Inches  long.  The  Empalements  are  |  verticillato-fpicatis.  1  hyme  with  linear,  Spear- lhaped, 
ftiff  and  hairy,  they  are  cut  half  their  Length  into  I  hoary  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  whorled  Spikes, 
acute  Segments;  out  ot  thefe  the  Flowers  peep,  with  This  is  the  Ehymus  vulgaris,  folio  tenuiore..C.  B.  P.  219. 
their  two  Lips,  the  upper  is  concave  and  arched,  the  Common  Thyme  with  narrow  Leaves, 
under  is  cut  into  three  equal  Portions,-  and  thefe  are  a  3.  Thymus  capitulis  imbricatis  m&gnis,  bradeis  ovatis, 
little  refiexed.  Thefe  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  in  foliis,  lanceolatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  592.  Thyme  with 
warm  Seafons  they  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  Seeds  large  imbricated  Pleads,  oval  Brafbxe,  and  Spear- lhaped 
which  ripen  in  Autumn.  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ehymus  Lufitanicus  cepkalotcs,  fqua- 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  mis  capitulorum  amplioribus .  Eourn.  Inf.  ig6.  Portugal 
this  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  feldom  riles  much  more  |  Thyme  with  large  Heads,  having  very  large  Scales. 

•  *  4.  Thymus 


Thy 

4.  Thymus  capitulis  imbricatis  magnis ,  brands  denia¬ 
ls ,  foliis  felaceis  pilofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  592.  Thyme 
with  large  imbricated  Heads,  indented  Bra&eas,  and 
briftly  harry  Leaves.  This  is  the  Thymus  Lufitanicus , 
folio  capillaceo  villofo,  capite  magno  purpurafcente  oblongo. 
To  urn.  hft.  1 96.  Portugal  Thyme  with  a  hairy  narrow 
Leaf,  and  a  large  oblong  purplifh  Head. 

5.  Thymus  jloribus  capitatis ,  caulibus  repentibus ,  fo¬ 
liis  ovatis  pilofis.  Thyme  with  Flowers  growing  in 
Heads,  creeping  Stalks,  and  oval  hairy  Leaves.  This 
is  the  Serpyllum  latifolium  hirfutum.  C.  B.  P.  220.  Broad¬ 
leaved  hairy  Mother  of  Thyme. 

6.  Thymus  floribus  capitatis,  caulibus  repentibus ,  fo¬ 
liis  lanceolatis glabris.  Thyme  with  blowers  growing  in 
Heads,  creeping  Stalks,  and  fmooth  Spear- lhaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Serpyllum  vulgar  e  majus ,  for  e  pur  - 
pureo.  C.  P.  B.  220.  Common  greater  Mother  of 
Thyme,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

7*  Thymus  caulibus  repentibus ,  foliis  ovatis  glabris , 
floribus  verticillato-fpicatis.  Thyme  with  ftrong  creeping 
Stalks,  oval  fmooth  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
whorled  Spikes.  This  is  the  Serpyllum  vulgare  majus 
fore  minore.  Bot.  Par.  183.  Common  greater  Mother 
of  Thyme  with  a  fmaller  Flower. 

8.  Thymus  caulibus  repentibus,  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis 
rigidis  lanuginofis,  floribus  capitatis.  Thyme  with  creep¬ 
ing  Stalks,  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  ft  iff  Leaves,  which  are 
downy,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Heads.  This  is  the  Ser¬ 
pyllum  faxaiile,  hirfutum,  Thymi  folium  nanum,  flore  pur¬ 
purea.  Bot.  Par.  183.  Hairy  Rock  Mother  of  Thyme, 
having  a  Dwarf  Thyme  Leaf,  and  a  purple  Flower 

9.  Thymus  caulibus  decumbentibus ,  foliis  linear i- lan¬ 
ceolatis  glabris ,  floribus  alaribus  terminalibuflue.  Thyme 
with  trailing  Stalks,  linear,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth, 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  at  the  Wings  and  Tops  of 
the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Serpyllum  odoratiffimum  glabrum, 
longiore  angufiioreque  folio.  Amman.  Smooth,  fweet- 
feented.  Mother  of  Thyme  with  a  longer  and  narrower 
Leaf. 

The  ftrft  Sort  is  the  common  Thyme,  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Gardens  for  the  Kitchen,  and  alfo  for  Me¬ 
dicine.  This  grows  naturally  on  ftony  rocky  Places  in 
the  South  of  France ,  in  Spain  and  Italy ,  and  is  fo  well 
known  here  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or 
parting  the  Roots  ;  the  Seal'on  for  either  is  in  March 
or  October.  If  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  they  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  obferving  not  to 
bury  the  Seeds  too  deep,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot, 
nor  to  low  them  too  thick,  for  the  Seeds  are  very  fmall. 
When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds  ;  and  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove 
dry,  and  they  are  watered  twice  a  Week,  it  will  greatly 
promote  their  Growth.  In  June  the  Plants  fhould  be 
thined,  leaving  them  about  fix  Inches  afunder  each 
Way,  that  they  may  have  Room  to  fpread ;  and  thofe 
Plants  which  are  drawn  out  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
frefhBeds  at  the  fameDiftance ;  obferving  to  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds ;  and  the  Winter  following  they  may  be  drawn 
up  for  Ufe. 

But  if  the  Plants  are  propagated  by  parting  their 
Roots,  the  old  Plants  fhould  be  taken  up  at  the  Times 
before-mentioned,  and  dipt  into  as  many  Parts  as  can 
be  taken  off  the  Root ;  thefe  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  Beds  of  frefh  light  Earth,  at  fix  or  eight  Inches  Di- 
llance  ;  obferving,  if  the  Seafon  is  dry,  to  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  they  mult  be 
duly  weeded,  and  they  will  thrive,  and  loon  be  fit  for 
Ufe. 

In  order  to  five  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,'  fome  of 
the  old  Roots  fhould  remain  unremoved  in  the  Place 
where  they  were  fown  the  preceding  Year  •,  thefe  will 
flower  in  June,  and  in  July  the  Seed  will  ripen,  which 
mull  be  taken  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  beat  out, 
otherwife  the  firil  Rain  will  wafh  it  all  out  of  the 
Hulks. 

Thefe  Plants  root  greatly  in  the  Ground,  and  there¬ 
by  draw  out  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil  fooner  than  moll 
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other  Plants;  fo  that  whatever  is  fown  or  planted  upon 
a  Spot  ol  Ground,  whereon  rhyme  grew  the  preceding 
Year,  will  feldom  thrive,  unlefs  the  Ground  be  trenched 
deeper  than  the  Thyme  rooted,  and  well  dunged. 

If  this  Plant  grows  upon  Walls,  or  on  dry,  poor, 
ftony  Land,  it  will  endure  the  greateft  Cold  of 
this  Country  ;  but  in  rich  Ground  where  the  Plants 
grow  vigoroufly,  they  are  fometimes  deftroyed  by  k- 
vere  Froft. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
which  is  by  fome  preferved  in  their  Gardens. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  Ihorter  Stalks,  the  Leaves  are 
longer,  nai  rower,  and  end  in  lharper  Points  than  the 
firft,  and  the  whole  Plant  is  hoary.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  long  whorled  Spikes,  and  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Thyme.  This  may  be  propagated  and  treated 
in  the  fame  Way  as  the  firft  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal-,  this  has  a  low  woody  Stalk,  from  which  come  out 
many  lbff  Branches  about  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  gar¬ 
nished  with  fmall,  narrow,  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  placed 
oppofite,  and  are  terminated  by  pretty  large  Heads  of 
Flowers,  which  come  out  from  oval  fcaly  Leaves  lying 
over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh  ;  they  are  white, 
and  but  fmall,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance.  The 
whole  Plant  is  of  a  hoary  Colour,  and  has  an  aroma- 
tick  weak  Scent.  It  flowers  in  July ,  but  unlefs  the 
Seafon  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal-,  this 
has  flender,  ligneous,  hairy  Stalks,  which  grow  erect, 
about  fix  Inches  high,  garni filed  with  very  narrow, 
briftly,  hairy  Leaves,  which,  at  the  lower  Part  ol  the 
Stalks,  come  out  in  Clufters  ;  but  upward  they 
are  placed  by  Pairs.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by 
large  fcaly  Heads.  The  leafy  Scales  are  indented 
in  acute  Points  ;  thefe  lie  over  each  other  in  the  fame 
Order  as  the  other,  and  between  them  the  Flowers  peep 
out,  which  are  of  a  purple  Colour,  and  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Thyme.  This  Plant  flowers  in 
July,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Slips,  if 
they  are  planted  in  April  on  an  Eaft  Border  and  clofely 
covered  with  a  Beil  or  Hand  Glafs,  refrefhing  them 
once  or  twice  a  Week  with  Water,  which  muff  not  be 
given  to  them  in  too  great  a  Quantity.  When  thele 
have  put  out  good  Roots,  fome  of  them  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  Pots,  to  be  flickered  under  a  Frame  in 
Winter;  the  others  fhould  be  planted  on  a  warm  Bor¬ 
der  of  dry  Ground,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them 
till  they  have  taken  new  Root.  Thefe  Plants  will 
live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air,  in  a  warm 
dry  Situation,  but  in  fevere  Froft  they  are  generally  de¬ 
ftroyed  ;  they  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  when  they 
can  be  procured.  If  thefe  are  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light 
Earth  in  the  fame  Way  as  common  Marjoram,  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  and  may  be  treated  as  thofe  raifed 
from  Slips. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  the  common  Mother  of  Thyme, 
which  is  frequently  titled  wild  Thyme  ;  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  upon  dry  Commons  and  Paftures  in  molt  Parts  of 
England,  fo  is  very  rarely  admited  into  Gardens.  This 
is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  Defcription.  There  is 
a  very  common  Miftake  which  has  prevailed  in  Regard 
to  this  Plant ;  which  is,  that  the  Sheep  and  Deer  which 
feed  upon  them,  have  much  finer  flavoured  Flefii  than 
others,  whereas  no  Cattle  will  meddle  with  it  ;  for  in 
the  Places  where  it  grows,  when  the  Grafs  is-  as  clofely 
eaten  down  as  poffible,  the  wild  Thyme  will  be  found 
in  flower  with  all  it's  Stalks  entire. 

Of  this  there  are  the  following  Varieties.  The  final! 
creeping  Mother  of  Thyme  without  Seeht.  Narrow- 
leaved  Mother  of  Thyme  fmelling  like  the  Leaves  of  the 
Walnut  Tree.  Shrubby  Mother  of  TbyirA  with  pale 
red  Flowers,  and  the  Lemon  Thyme.  The  laft  is  fre¬ 
quently  kept  in  Gardens  for  the  agreeable  Odour  of  its 
Leaves.  But  when  this  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  the 
Plants  have  not  the  fame  Scent  ;  io  it  is  an  accidental 
Variety  which  is  obtained  by  propagating  it  by  Slips 
and  Cutings. 
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The  fixth  Sort  has  broader  and  fmoother  Leaves  than 
the  common  Sort,  the  Stalks  grow  much  longer,  the 
Joints  are  farther  dillant,  the  Heads  of  Flowers  are 
larger,  and  the  Flowers  are  of  a  brighter  purple  Co¬ 
lour.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
which  is  propagated  in  Gardens,  and  wasformerly  plant¬ 
ed  for  Edgings  to  Borders;  but  it  is  now  frequently 
brought  in  Pots  to  the  Markets  to  fupply  the  London 
Gardens. 

The  feventh  Sort  has  creeping  Stalks  like  the  com¬ 
mon  Kind,  but  they  grow  longer,  and  their  Joints  are 
farther  afunder;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  ol  a 
lucid  green.  The  Flowers  grow  in  clofe  thick  Whorls 
which  are  diftant  from  each  other,  forming  a  loole 
Spike  five  or  fix  Inches  long.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort 
are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  ap¬ 
pearing  but  little  beyond  their  Empalements.  This  is 
pretty  common  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Paris ,  but  is 
rarely  found  growing  naturally  in  England. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Foreft  of  Fon- 
tainbleau  in  France  ;  this  has  creeping  {lender  Stalks 
Tike  the  firft,  which  are  garnifhed  with  fmall,  oval, 
Spear-fhaped  hoary  Leaves  ;  the  young  Shoots  of  the 
fame  Year  are  alfo  very  white  and  hoary.  The  Leaves 
are  differ  than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  round  Heads  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  •,  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour,  and  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  fame  Time  as  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Tartary,  this  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  Plant.  The  Stalks,  are  long,  {lender,  and  trail 
upon  the  Ground,  but  do  not  emit  Roots  from  their 
Joints  as  molt  of  the  others  do.  The  Stalks  are  fmooth, 
of  a  light  brown  Colour,  and  are  garnifhed  with  nar¬ 
row  Spear- ihaped  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth.  The 
Stalks  have  l'mall  Whorls  of  Flowers  at  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  Heads  of 
Flowers,  whofe  Empalements  are  hoary.  The  Flowers 
are  of  a  bright  purple  Colour.  The  whole  Plant  has 
an  agreeable  aromatick  Scent. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  thofe 
who  are  defirous  to  have  them  in  their  Gardens,  either 
by  Slips,  or  parting  of  their  Roots  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  Thyme,  or  their  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  the  Spring. 
They  delight  in  dry  undunged  Ground,  where  they 
will  propagate  themfelves  by  their  trailing  Stalks,  and 
require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

THYME  THE  MARUM.  See  Teucrium. 
THYME  THE  MASTiCFI.  See  Satureja. 

TIARELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  495.  Cortufa.  Herm. 
Par.  Bat.  129.  Sanicle. 

The  Characters  are, 

‘The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  divided  into 
Jive  oval  acute  Parts  ;  it  has  five  oval  Petals  the  Length 
of  the  Empalement  and  ten  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  which 
are  much  longer  than  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  roundijh 
Summits ,  and  a  bifid  Germen  ending  with  two  Styles ,  crown¬ 
ed  by  fingle  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  Capfule  with  one  Cell ,  opening  with  two  Valves , 
containing  feveral  oval  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus' s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tiarella  foliis  cordatis.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov.  18S. 
Sp.  Plant.  405.  Tiarella  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Mitella  Americana ,  florum  petalis  integris. 
Tourn.  Infl.  242.  American  Mitella  with  entire  Petals  to 
the  Flower. 

2.  Tiarella  foliis  ter  natis.  Lin.  Gen.  Nov.  i88.£/>. 
Plant.  405.  Tiarella  with  trifoliate  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Mitella  foliis  ternatis.  Aman.  Acad.  2.  p.  351.  Mi¬ 
tella  with  ternate  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  has  a  perennial  fibrous  Root,  which  creeps  and 
multiplies,  from  which  come  out  many  Heart-fhaped 
Leaves  upon  {lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  three  Inches 
long,  arifing  immediately  from  the  Root.  The  Leaves 
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are  unequally  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a 
light  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  itand  upon  {lender 
naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  immediately  from  the 
Root  between  the  Leaves,  which  is  about  four  Inches  lonr*- 
and  is  terminated  by  a  loole  Spike  of  fmall  herbaceous 
white  Flowers  which  appear  in  May ,  but  are  feldom 
fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  its  creeping  Roots 
which  fpread  in  the  Ground,  and  fhoot  up  Heads, 
thefe  may  be  taken  off  and  tranfplanted  in  the  Autumn. 
It  loves  a  moift  Soil  and  fhady  Situation,  and  lequires 
no  other  Care  but  to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
Parts  of  Afia ;  this  has  a  perennial  fibrous  Root, 
from  which  fprings  up  a  few  trifoliate  Leaves  upon 
Foot  Stalks,  thefe  are  like  thofe  of  the  Bilberry,  bur, 
are  much  fmaller.  The  Stalk  is  {lender,  and  rifes 
five  or  fix  Inches  high,  it  is  rough  and  hairy,  garnifh¬ 
ed  with  two  Leaves  at  the  Bottom,  and  another  toward 
the  Top,  a  little  below  the  Spike  of  Flowers  •,  they  are 
angular  and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalk  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  loole  Spike  of  Flowers  which  are  com- 
pofed  of  five  fmall  white  Petals,  inferted  in  the 
Empalement,  and  ten  Awl-fhaped  Stamina  which 
are  longer  than  the  Petals,  terminated  by  roundifh  Sum¬ 
mits.  Thefe  Flowers  appear  early  in  May ,  but  the 
Plants  rarely  produce  any  Seeds  in  England. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Root,  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  former,  and  delights  in  a 
moift  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situation. 

TILIA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  61  r.  Tab.  381.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  587.  [of  Telum ,  a  Dart,  becaufe  its 
Wood  is  ufed  in  making  Darts.]  The  Lime,  or  Linden 
i  ree  •,  in  French ,  Tillau  or  Tilleul. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  concave  coloured  Empalement ,  which 
is  cut  into  five  Parts ;  it  has  five  oblong  blunt  Petals ,  which 
are  crenated  at  their  Points  ;  and  many  Awl-fhaped  Stami¬ 
na  terminated  by  fingle  Summits ,  with  a  roundijh  Germen, 
fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  five-cornered  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterzvard  becomes  a  thick  globular  Capfule  with  five 
Cells ,  opening  at  the  Bafe  with  five  Valves ,  each  containing 
one  roundijh  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of 
T our ne fort's  twenty  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a 
Fruit  with  one  Capfule.  Dr.  Linnaits  places  it  in  the  firft 
Section  of  his  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  many  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tilia  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis,  inaqualiter  ferra- 
tis,  frudibus  quinque  locular ibus  tomentofis.  Lime  Tree, 
with  Heart-fhaped  acute-pointed  Leaves,  which  are 
unequally  lawed,  and  a  woolly  Fruit  having  five  Cells. 
This  is  the  Tilia  feemina ,  folio .  minor e.  C.  B.  P.  426. 
The  female  Lime  Tree  with  a  fmaller  Leaf. 

2.  Tilia  folds  acuminatis,  ferratis ,  fubhirfutis ,  fruc- 
tibus  quadrilo-cularibus  fubpilofis-.  Lime  Tree  with  acute- 
pointed  Leaves,  which  are  fawed,  fomewhat  hairy,  and 
a  hairy  Fruit  having  four  Cells.  This  is  the  Tilia  foliis 
mlliter  hirfutis ,  ’vimnibus  rubris ,  fruCiu  tetragono.  Rail. 
Syn.  316.  The  red  twiged  Lime  Tree. 

3.  Tilia  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  ferratis,  fubtus  pi- 
lofis  fleribus  neCiario  inflruCUs.  Lime  Tree  with  Heart- 
fhaped  acute-pointed  fawed  Leaves  which  are  hairy  on 
their  under  Side,  and  Flowers  furnifhed  with  Nedtariums. 
This  is  called  the  American  black  Lime. 

4.  Tilia  foliis  cordatis  obliquis  glabris  fubferratis  cum 
acumine ,  flonbus  neCiario  infiruCfis.  Lime  Tree  with 
Heart-fhaped  lrnooth  Leaves,  which  are  oblique  to  the. 
Foot  Stalk,  fomewhat  fawed  on  their  Edges,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  Points,  and  Flowers  having  Nedtariums. 
This  is  the  Tilia  Caroliniana ,  folio  longius  mucrcnato. 
Rand.  Cat.  Tlort.  Chelf.  Carolina  Lime  Tree  with  a 
long-pointed  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  in  many 
Parts  of  England ;  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  .Vari¬ 
eties,  which  differ  in  the  Size  and  Smoothnefs  of  their 

Leaves, 
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Leaves,  Tome  oF  them  having  much  larger  and  rougher 
Leaves  than  the  others :  I  have  Plants  of  three  of 
thefe  Varieties  from  Seeds,  but  have  conftantly  found 
them  vary  from  one  to  the  other  ;  and  I  much  doubt 
if  the  fecond  is  more  than  a  feminal  Variety,  but  as  I 
have  not  had  an  Opportunity  of  raifing  any  of  the 
Plants  from  Seeds,  I  cannot  pofitively  determine  this. 

The  large  leaved  Dutch  Lime  was  generally  prefered 
to  our  common  Sort  for  the  Size  of  its  Leaves,  but  of 
late  Years  all  thefe  Trees  are  little  efteemed,  becaufe 
it  is  late  in  the  Spring  before  their  Leaves  come 
out,  and  they  begin  to  decay  the  firft  in  Autumn,  and 
when  the  Trees  are  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  their  Leaves 
frequently  decay  in  July,  and  are  continually  falling  off, 
making  a  Litter  all  the  remaining  Part  of  Summer. 

The  third  Sort  was  brought  from  New  England ,  by 
the  Title  of  Black  Lime.  The  Branches  of  this  Sort 
are  covered  with  a  dark  brown  Bark.  The  Leaves  are 
large,  Heart- fhaped,  and  end  in  acute  Points ;  they 
are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  of  a  pale  green  and  a 
little  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  Handing  upon  long 
(lender  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
Bunches,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  of  the  common 
Lime  Tree  ;  but  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  narrow¬ 
er,  and  have  Nedtariums  growing  to  their  Bafe.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Sort  do  not  appear  till  late  in  July,  fo 
are  a  full  Month  after  the  common  Sort.  The  Cap- 
fules  are  fmaller,  rounder,  and  lefs  hairy  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Sort. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fourth  Sort  were  brought  from  Ca¬ 
rolina  by  the  late  Mr.  CateJVy.  This  Tree  feems  to 
be  of  much  fmaller  Growth  than  either  of  the  other 
Sorts ;  the  Branches  fpread  more  horizontally.  The 
Leaves  are  fmaller,  and  have  a  fmoother  Surface  than 
either  of  the  other-,  they  are  Heart-ihaped,  but  the 
Mid-rib  runs  oblique  to  the  Foot  Stalk,  fo  that  one 
Side  of  the  Leaves  is  much  larger  than  the  other. 
Their  Edges  are  flight! y  fawed,  and  their  Tops  run 
out  into  long  acute  Points.  The  Bunches  of  Flowers 
Hand  upon  long  fender  Foot  Stalks  the  Petals  of  the 
Flowers  are  narrow  and  end  in  acute  Points ;  thefe 
have  each  a  narrow  Nedtarium  faftened  to  their  Bafe 
on  the  Infide,  which  Hand  eredt,  clofe  to  the  Petals. 
The  Flowers  emit  a  very  fragrant  Odour,  and  are  con¬ 
tinually  haunted  by  Bees  during  their  Continuance. 
This  Tree  flowers  toward  the  End  of  July,  and,  when 
the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

All  thefe  Trees  are  eafily  propagated  by  Layers, 
which  in  one  Year  will  take  good  Root,  and  may  then 
be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  at  four  Feet 
Diflance  Row  from  Row,  and  two  Feet  afunder  in  the 
Rows.  The  beft  Time  to  lay  them  down,  and  to  remove 
them,  is  at  Michaelmas ,  when  their  Leaves  begin  to 
fall,  that  they  may  take  Root  before  the  Froft  comes 
on,  though  they  may  be  tranfplanted  any  Time  from 
September  to  March ,  in  open  Weather,  but  if  the  Soil 
is  dry,  it  .is  much  the  better  Way  to  remove  them 
'in  Autumn,  becaufe  it  will  fave  a  great  Expence  in  ■ 
watering  them,  efpecially  if  the  Spring  fliould  prove 
dry.  In  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  four  or  five 
Years,  during  which  Time  the  Ground  fhould  be  dug 
every  Spring,  and  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  the  large  fide  Shoots  pruned  off,  to  caufe  them 
to  advance  in  Height-,  but  the  fmall  Twigs  muft 
not  be  pruned  off  trom  the  Stems,  becaufe  thefe  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  detain  the  Sap,  for  the  Aug¬ 
mentation  of  their  Trunks,  which  are  apt  to  (hoot  up 
too  (lender,  when  they  are  entirely  divefted  of  all  their 
lateral  Twigs.  If  the  Soil,  in  which  they  are  planted, 
be  a  fat  Loam,  they  will  make  a  prodigious  Progrefs 
in  their  Growth,  fo  that  in  three  Years  Time  they  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant  out  where  they  are  to  remain. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cutings,  but,  as 
this  Method  is  not  fo  certain  as  by  Layers,  that  Method 
is.  generally  pradtifed.  In  order  to  obtain  proper  Shoots 
for  laying  down,  a  Lime  Tree  is  cut  down  clofe  to  the 
Ground,  from  the  Roots  of  which  a  great  Number  of 
ftrong  Shoots  are  produced  the  following  Year  -,  thefe 
will  be  ftrong  enough  to  lay  down  the  following  Au-  I 
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turnn,  efpecially  if  the  fmalleft  of  them  afe  cut  off 
clofe  early  in  the  Summer,  for  when  too  many  Shoots 
are  luffered  to  grow  all  the  Summer,  they  will  be  much 
weaker,  than  if  only  a  fufficient  Quantity  is  left.  The 
Manner  of  laying  down  thefe  Shoots  having  been  al¬ 
ready  directed  under  the  Article  Layers,  f’need  not 
repeat  it  here. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  raife  thefe  Trees  from 
Seeds,  which,  although  it  is  a  flower  Way,  yet  when 
the  Trees  are  defigned  to  grow  large,  is  the  beft  Me¬ 
thod,  and  if  they  are  only  once  tranfplanted,  and  this 
performed  while  they  are  young,  it  will  be  (till  the 
better  Way;  for  all  Trees,  that  are  tranfplanted,  are 
fhorter  lived  than  thofe  which  remain  in  the  Places 
where  they  arofe  from  Seeds,  and  their  Timber  will  be 
founder,  and  grow  to  a  much  larger  Size. 

When  this  Method  is  pradtifed,  the  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  upon  a 
fliady  Border  of  moift  light  Soil,  where  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  following  Spring ;  but,  when  the  Seeds 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants  will 
not  come  up  till  the  Year  after.  When  the  Plants 
appear,  they  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from 
Weeds  till  the  following  Autumn  ;  then  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery, 
where  they  may  grow  two  or  three  Y"ears  to  get  Strength, 
and  then  may  be  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain,  for  the  younger  they  are  planted  out,  the  more 
they  will  thrive. 

The  Timber  of  the  Lime  Tree  is  ufed  by  the  Carvers, 
it  being  a  foft  light  Wood,  as  alfo  by  Architedts  for 
framing  the  Models  of  their  Buildings ;  the  Turners 
likewife  ufe  it  for  making  light  Bowls,  Difhes,  &c.  but 
it  is  too  foft  for  any  ftrong  Purpofes. 

Thefe  Trees  will  continue  growing,  and  remain 
found  a  great  Number  of  Years,  and,  if  planted  in 
a  good  loamy  Soil,  will  grow  to  a  confiderable  Bulk. 

I  have  meafured  one  of  thefe  Trees,  which  was  near 
ten  Yards  in  Girth  two  Feet  above  the  Ground,  and  was 
then  in  a  very  thriving  Condition  ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  mentions  one  of  thefe  Trees  which  grew  in 
Norfolk ,  that  was  fixteen  Yards  in  Circuit,  a  Foot  and 
a  Half  above  Ground,  in  Height  thirty  Yards,  and  in 
the  leaft  Part  of  the  Trunk  it  was  eight  Yards  and  a 
Half. 

TINUS.  See  Viburnum. 

TITHYMALUS.  Tithymaloides.  Tourn.  Infi.  App. 
654.  Euphorbia.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  536.  Spurge. 

The  Characters  are , 

The  Blower  has  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf, ,  indented  in 
th}  ee  Parts  ;  it  has  one  Petal  which  is  JJoaped  like  a 
Slipper  ;  it  is  of  a  thick  flefijy  Covfiftence.  Under  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Flower  are  fituated  the  ten  Stamina ,  which 
are  infer  ted  in  the  Receptacle  of  the  Flower ;  they  are 
flerJ.er ,  and  terminated  by  globular  Summits  ;  in  the  Center 
is  fituated  a  ?  oundifh  three-cornered  Germen,  fupporting 
three  bifid  Styles ,  crowned  by  oblong  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  roundifij  Capfule  having  three  Cells , 
each  containing  one  oval  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  by  Dr.  Linnaeus  joined  to 
the  Euphorbia ,  which  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section  of 
his  eleventh  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  ten  or  twelve  Stamina  and  three  Styles.  But 
as  the  flowers  of  this  Genus  differ  greatly  in  their 
Structure  from  thofe  of  Euphorbia ,  I  have  chofen  to 
feparate  them,  and  have  continued  the  old  Title  of 
Tithymalus  to  the  Genus. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tithymalus  foliis  ovatis  a-cuminatis.  Spu  rge  with 
oval  acute-pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Tithymaloides 
frutefcens folio  rnyrti  ampliffimo.  T burn.  Infi.  654.  Shrubby 
Baftard  Spurge  with  a  large  Myrtle  Leaf. 

2.  Tithymalus  foliis  oblcngo  ovatis  cbtufis  fucculen- 
tis.  Spurge  with  oblong,  oval,  obtufe  Leaves  which 
are  very  lucculent.  This  is  the  Tithymaloides  lauro- 
cerafi  folio  non  ferrato.  Hort.  Elth.  383.  Baftard  Spurge 
with  a  Laurel  Leaf  which  is  not  lawed. 
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The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  near  Carlhagena  In' 
America ,  from  whence  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  Surgeon, 
Tent  the  Branches,  which  were  planted  here,  and  iuc- 
cceded ;  this  rites  with  fhrubby  fucculent  Stalks,  to  the 
Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  which  are  too 
weak  to  Hand  without  Support,  though  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  as  large  as  a  Man’s  little  Finger,  but  their 
Heaves,  being  fucculent,  are  fo  heavy  as  to  weigh 
down  the  Branches,  if  they  are  not  fupported.  The 
Leaves  are  oval,  and  terminate  in  acute  Points  •,  they 
are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  one  Inch  and  a 
Half  broad  near  their  Bafe  •,  they  are  about  the  Thick - 
nefs  of  Bay  Leaves,  and  are  ranged  alternately  on  two 
Sides  of  the  Branches,  to  which  they  fit  dole.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  three 
or  four  together  •,  thev  are  of  a  fcarlet  Colour  of  one 
Petal,  in  Shape  of  a  Slipper-,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  Capfules  with  three  Furrows,  dividing  tnem 
into  three  Ceils,  each  containing  one  oblong  Seed. 
The  whole  Plant  abounds  with  an  acrid  milky  Juice. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Barbados ,  and 
moil  of  the  other  Hands  in  the  JEefi- Indies,  where  the 
Englijh  Inhabitants  know  it  by  the  Title  of  Poifon 
Bulh;  this  hath  thick  fhrubby  fucculent  Stalks,  which 
will  grow'  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet  ;  thefe 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  are  garmfhed 
with  oblong  oval  Leaves  ending  with  blunt  Points  ; 
they  are  above  three  Inches  long,  -and  an  Inch  and  a 
Half  broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  very  thick  Confidence, 
and  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  ranged  alternately  on  two 
Sides  of  the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  grow  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft 
Sort,  and  are  of  a  deep  red  Colour  -,  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  Capfules  divided  into  three  Cells,  each 
containing  one  oblong  Seed. 

This  whole  Plant  abounds  with,  an  acrid  milky 
Juice,  which  will  draw  Blifters  on  the  Flefh  where- 
ever  it  is  applied,  and  if  it  mixes  with  the  Blood,  1 
have  been  credibly  informed  it  becomes  a  deadly 
Poifon;  fo  that  if  the  Points  of  Arrows  or  the 
Edcres  of  Swords  are  rubed  over  with  this  Juice,  it 
becomes  deadly  to  any  Animal  wounded  with  thofe 
Weapons. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  propagated  by  Curings, 
which  may  be  taken  from  the  Plants  during  any  of  the 
Summer  Months,  and  after  having  laid  in  a  dry  Place 
for  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks,  until  the  wounded 
Part  be  healed  over,  they  Ihould  be  planted  into  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth  mixed  with  Lime 
Rubbifo,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  now  and  then  to  refrefh  them  gently 
with  Moifture,  but  they  fhould  never  receive  much 
Wet,  which  will  rot  them. 

After  they  have  taken  Root,  they  may  have  a  greater 
Share  of  Air  by  raifing  the  Giafies,  but_  they  muft 
never  be  wholly  expoled  to  the  open  Air.  In  this 
Bed  they  may  remain  until  the  Begining  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  they  muft  be  removed,  and  placed  with 
the  Melon  and  Torch  Thiftle  in  a  warm  dry  Stove, 
and  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  they  fhould  have  very 
little  Water,  which,  if  given  in  Plenty,  feldom  fails 
to  rot  them. 

Thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  in  England ,  therefore  fhould  conftantly  remain  in 
the  Stove,"  obferving  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  when  the 
Weather  is  warm,  to  admit  a  large  Share  of  frelh  Air 
to  them,  and  in  the  Winter  to  place  them  in  a 
warm  Part  of  the  Stove,  otherwife  they  cannot  be 
prefer  ved. 

They  muft  be  fhifted  every  Summer,  and  frefli  Earth 
o-iven  to  them.  If  the  Earth  is  light  and  fandy,  it  will 
require  no  Mixture,  for  rich  or  ftrong  Ground  is  very 
improper  for  them  therefore  where  the  Soil  is  inclin¬ 
able  to  either  of  thefe,  there  fhould  be  a  good  Mixture 
of  Sand  and  Lime  Rubbifh  to  prevent  its  binding,  or 
detaining  Moifture. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  for  their  odd  Appearance 
amongft  other  fucculent  Plants,  their  Leaves  being 
very  large,  thick,  and  full  of  a  milky  acrid  Juice. 
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TITHYMALUS.  See  Euphorbia. 

TOAD  FLAX.  See  Linaria. 

TOBACCO.  See  Nicotiana. 
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TOLUIFERA.  Lin .  Gen.  Plant.  470.  Balfam  of 
Tolu  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  Bell-Jhapcd  Empalement  of  one  Leaf y 
which  is  J lightly  indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  it  has 
five  Petals  infierted  in  the  Receptacle  of  the  Flower ,  four 
of  which  are  narrow  and  equal,  being  a  little  longer  than 
the  Empalement ,  and  the  fifth  is  much  larger,  and  almoft 
Heart -fhaped,  having  a  Pail  the  Length  of  the  Empale¬ 
ment  ;  it  has  pen  Jhort  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  ereCl 
Summits ,  and  a  roundifh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  very  fioort 
Style,  crowned  by  an  acute  Stigma.  2  he  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  roundifh  Fruit  with  four  Cells,  each  containing 
one  oval  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus’ s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thole  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  four  Styles. 

We  have  but  on t  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 
Toluifera.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  d  he  Balfam  Tree  of 
Tolu.  This  is  the  Balfamum  Polutanum,  foliis  ceratia 
fimilibus.  C.  B.  P.  401.  Balfam  Tree  of  Polu  with  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Carob. 

This  Tree  grows  naturally  near  Carthagena  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Iiouftoun  fent  the  Seeds 
to  England :  In  its  native  Place  this  grows  to  a  Tree 
of  large  Size.  The  Bark  is  very  thick,  rough,  and 
of  a  brown  Colour-,  the  Branches  fpread  out  wide  on 
every  Side,  and  are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves, 
compofed  of  feveral  oblong  oval  Lobes  placed  alter¬ 
nately  along  the  Foot  Stalk,  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 
thefe  are  four  Inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the 
Middle ;  they  are  rounded  at  both  Ends,  but  run  out 
to  an  acute  Point  at  the  Top  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a 
light  green  Colour,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalk. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  Bunches  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Branches,  each  ftanding  upon  a  flender 
FootStalk  almoft  an  Inch  long ;  their  Empalements 
are  of  the  round  Bell  Shape,  being  of  one  Leaf,  which 
is  flightly  fcalloped  at  the  Brim  into  five  obtule  Parts. 
The  Flower  has  four  narrow  Petals  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  Empalement,  and 
one  more  whofe  Tail  is  of  the  fame  Length  of  the 
other  Petals,  and  the  Top  is  of  an  oval  Pleart  Shape, 
ftretched  out  beyond  the  other  Parts ;  it  has  ten  fhort 
Stamina  within  the  Tube  of  the  Flower,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  oblong  erect  Summits  of  a  Sulphur  Colour, 
and  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  fituated  a  roundilh 
Germen,  having  a  very  Ihort  Style  crowned  by  an 
acute-pointed  Stigma.  After  the  blower  is  paft,  the 
Germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  Fruit  the  Size  of  a  large 
Pea,  divided  into  four  Cells,  each  containing  one  ob¬ 
long  oval  Seed. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  Country  where  it  grows  naturally, 
and  fhould  be  frefh,  otherwife  they  will  not  grow. 
When  they  are  gathered  from  the  Tree,  they  fhould 
be  put  up  in  Sand  to  preferve  them,  for  when  they  are 
fent  over  in  Papers,  the  Infe&s  generally  devour  them. 
Thefe  Seeds  muft  be  fawn  in  Pots  filled,  with  light 
Earth  as  foon  as  they , arrive,  apd  plunged  into  the 
Tan.  If  it  ihould  happen  in  Autumn ;:or  Winter, 
they  muft  be  plunged  in  the  Stove,  but  in  Spring  or 
Summer,  they  may  be  plunged  in  the  Ian  Bed  under 
a  Frame  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  their  Covers, 
otherwife  they  will  be  long  in  the  Ground,  before  they 
vegetate.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted,.  each 
into  a  feparate  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which  they  fhould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Coffee  Tree,  with 
which  Management  the  Plants  will  iucceed, 
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TOMENTUM  is  that  foft  downy  Subftance,  which 
rows  on  the  Leaves  of  fome  Plants. 

TORDYLIUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  320.  Tab.  170. 
in.  Gen.  Plant.  293.  Hartwort. 

The  Char  afters  are. 

It  hath  an  umbellate d  Flower  ;  the  principal  Umbel  is 
nipojed  o  f  many  [mall  ones ,  which  are  compounded  of  many 
ays  •,  the  Involucrum  of  the  greater  Umbel  is  compofed 
'  narrow  Leaves ,  and  is  frequently  as  long  as  the  Rays 
'  the  Umbel  •,  thofe  of  the  Rays  are  half  the  Length  ;  the 
mbels  ere  dijformed  the  Flowers  have  five  Heart -fhaped 
Hexed  Petals  which  are  equal  ;  they  have  each  five  Hair- 
ke  Stamina  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits ,  and  a  roundijh 
trmen ,  fituated  under  the  Flower ,  fupporting  two  J, mall 
yles  crowned  by  ebtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward 
rn  to  a  roundijh  compreffed  Fruit  longitudinally  indented , 
viding  in  two  Parts ,  each  containing  one  roundijh  com - 
■effed  Seed  with  an  indented  Border. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Sedtion 
:  TourneforP s  feventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
ith  umbellated  Flowers  difpofed  circularly ,  whofe  Empale- 
ent  becomes  two  large  oval  fiat  Seeds.  Dr.  Limueus 
aces  it, in  the  fecond  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which 
jntains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina 
id  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tordylium  umbellci  confertd  radiatd ,  foliolis  lan- 
olatis  incifo-ferratis.  Hort.  Cliff.  90.  Hartwort  with 
ie  Rays  of  the  Umbel  clofed  together,  and  the 
obes  of  the  Leaves  Spear-fhaped,  and  cut  like  Saws, 
his  is  the  Tordylium  maximum .  Town .  Injl.  R.  H.  320. 
he  greateft  Hartwort. 

2.  Tordylium  involucris  partialibus  longitudine  pe- 
ilorum ,  foliolis  ovatis  laciniatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  90.  Hart- 
ort  with  the  Involucrums  of  the  Rays  as  long  as  the 
etals  of  the  Flower,  and  oval  jaged  Leaves.  This 

the  Tordylium  Narbonenfe  minus.  Tourn.  Injl.  320. 
mall  Hartwort  of  Narbonne. 

3.  Tordylium  involucris  umbelld  longioribus.  Hort. 
Iff.  90.  Hartwort  with  longer  Involucrums  to  the 
1  mbels.  This  is  the  Tordylium  minus ,  limbo  granulato 
rriacum.  Mor.  Umb.  gj.  Smaller  Syrian  Hartwort  with 
ie  Borders  of  the  Seeds  granulated. 

4.  Tordylium  umbelld  confertd  radiatd,  foliolis  line- 
n-lanceolatis  pinnato-dentatis.  Hartwort  with  the  Rays 
f  the  Umbel  clofed  together,  and  linear  Spear-fhaped 
.eaves  which  are  Wing-indented  on  their  Edges, 
"his  is  the  T ordylium  folio  longo  angufio ,  J lore  albo  mag-. 
?,  femine  elegantiffme  prof undiffime  crena to,  albo.  Boerh. 
nd.  1.  68.  Hartwort  with  a  long  narrow  Leaf,  a  large 
kite  Flower,  and  a  white  Seed  elegantly  and  deeply 
renated. 

5.  Tordylium  umbellulis  remotis,  foliis  pinna  t  is,  pin¬ 
ts  fubrotundis  laciniatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  90.  Hartwort  with 
ae  Umbels  growing  at  a  Diftance,  winged  Leaves 
avi-ng  roundifh  Lobes  which  are  cut  on  cheir  Edges. 
?his  is  the  Tordylium  Apulum  minimum.  Col.  Ecph.  122. 
7he  leaft  Hartwort  of  Apulia. 

6.  Tordylium  umbellulis  remotis ,  foliis  duplicato- 
innatis ,  pinnis  incifis  tomeniofis.  Flartwort  whofe  U mbels 
re  diftant  from  each  other,  and  doubly-winged  I.eaves 
drofe  Lobes  are  cut  and,  downy,  This  is  the  Tordylium 
rientale ,  Secacul  Arabum  diftym.  Rawvolfio.  Niffcl. 
saltern  Hartwort  by  the  Arabians  called  Secacul. 

7.  Tordylium  umbettis Jmphcibus feffiltbus,  feminibus 
xterioribus  hifpidis.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  240.  Hartwort 
vith  fingle  Umbels  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  the 
alter  Side  of  the  Seeds  prickly.  This  is  the  Caucalis 
odofo  echinato  femine.  C.B.P,  Knoted  Pa.rfley. 

8.  T o r D y l r u m  umbelld  confertd ,  foliolis  ovato-lance- 
latis  pinna fifidis.  Hort.  Cliff.  90.  Hartw-ort  with  clofed 
Jmbels,  and  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  Wing-pointed  Lobes. 
This  is  the  Caucalis  femine  afpero ,  fiofeulis  rubentibus. 
1.  B.  P.  Hedge  Pariley  with  a  rough  Seed  and  redifh 
Slower. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  grows  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  this  is  a 
nennial  Plant  which  dies  foon  after  it  has  perfe&ed  its 
weds.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  large  and 
vinged,  each  having  three  or  four  Pair  of  Lobes  ter- 
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minated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Lobes  are  about  three 
Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle  ;  they  are 
rougn  and  hairy,  having  many  deep  Indentures  on  their 
Edges  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw ;  the  Stalk  rifes  three 
Feet  high,  fending  out  two  or  three  Branches  from 
the  Side,  and  are  garnilhed  at  each  Joint  by  one 
winged  Leaf;  thofe  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk 
have  two  Pair  of  fmall  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd 
one,  but  thofe  toward  the  Top  have  one  Pair,  and  the 
middle  Lobe  is  long  and  narrow.  The  Stalk  and 
Branches  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  white  Flowers, 
whofe  Rays  are  clofed  together  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by- 
oval  compreffed  Seeds  having  a  thick  white  Border.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguji 
or  September. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  about  Rome ,  and 
alfo  in  the  South  of  France  ;  this  is  mentioned  in  the 
la  ft  Edition  of  Ray’s  Synopfis  as  an  Englifh  Plant,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  Oxfordfhire ,  where  I  have  found  it  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  Side  of  Banks,  but  the  Seeds  were  iown 
there  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart ,  Gardener  at  Oxford.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  compofed  of  three  or  four  pair 
of  oval  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  they  are  foft 
and  hairy,  about  one  Inch  long,  and  three  Quarters 
broad,  bluntly  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks 
rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  divide  into  three  or 
four  Branches  ;  thefe  have  one  fmall  Leaf  at  each 
Joint,  and  are  terminated  by  Umbels  of  white  Flow¬ 
ers,  compofed  of  feveral  fmall  Umbels  or  Rays,  which 
ftand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  fpreading  out  wide  from 
each  other.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmaller 
comprefild  Seeds  which  are  bordered. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  this  is  a 
low  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  feldom  rife  a  Foot  high  The 
lower  Leaves  are  compofed  of  two  Pair  of  oval  Lobes 
terminated  by  one  large  one ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and 
flightly  crenated  on  their  Edges ;  they  branch  out  into 
two  or  three  Divifions,  and  are  terminated  by  Umbels 
of  white  Flowers,  which  have  large  Involucrums  for 
the  moft  part  trifid.  The  Points  are  Spear-lhaped, 
and  at  their  Bafe  is  fituated  a  fmall  Umbel  compofed 
of  a  few  Flowers  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Tails  of  the 
Involucrums.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large 
oval,  compreffed,  bordered  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily.  The  Stalks 
of  this  Sort  are  deeply  channeled,  hairy,  and  rough  ; 
they  rife  near  three  Feet  high ;  the  Leaves  are  com- 
poled  of  two  or  three  Pair  of  narrow  Lobes  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  long  one  ;  thefe  are  hairy,  and  regularly 
indented  on  their  Borders  in  Form  of  winged  Leaves  ; 
thofe  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  have  but  one  Pair 
of  fmall  Lobes,  with  a  very  long  narrow  middle  Lobe, 
which  is  deeply  and  regularly  indented.  The  Umbels, 
which  terminate  the  Stalks,  are  fmall ;  the  Rays  are 
clofely  connected  together;  the  Flowers  ere  large  and 
white;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval,  compreffed,  bordered 
Seeds,  which  have  white  Edges  deeply  crenated. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The  Stalks 
of  this  Sort  branch  out  from  the  Bottom,  and  feldom 
rife  a  Foot  high;  they  are  hairy  and  rough.  The 
lower  Leaves  are  compofed  of  three  Pair  of  roundifh 
Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  are  hairy 
and  jaged.  The  general  Umbel  is  compofed  of  eight 
fmall  ones,  which  ftand  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks, 
and  fpread  out  wide  from  each  other.  The  Flowers  are 
white,  and  the  exterior  Petal  of  each  is  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  two  firft  Sorts ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh,  compreffed,  bordered  Seeds. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo ,  and  in 
other  Parts  of  Syria.  The  bottom  Leaves  are  doubly 
winged,  each  Leaf  being  compofed  of  four  Pair  of 
Wings  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  Wings  are 
compofed  of  feven  oval  Lobes  Handing  alternately, 
which  are  deeply  jaged  5  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green 
Colour,  and  a  little  hairy.  The  Stalks  are  taper,  and 
not  channeled;  they  rile  two  Feet  and  a  Flail  high, 
have  a  few  fmall  Hairs  fcattered  over  them,  and  at 
each  Joint  are  garnifhed  with  one  fmaller- winged  Leaf; 
they  fend  out  one  or  two  fhort  Branches  toward  the  i  op, 
and  are  terminated  by  large  Umbels  of  yellow  flowers 
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compofed  of  ten  final!  Umbels,  whole  Foot  Stalks  are 
alternately  longer  •,  thefe  fpread  open  wide  from  each 
other.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  comprelTed  oval 
Seeds,  fliaped  like  thofe  of  Parfneps,  of  a  yellowifh 
Colour. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  arable  Land  in 
feveral  of  the  maritime  Counties  in  England ,  fo  is  rarely 
admited  into  Gardens ;  this  has  trailing  Stalks  which 
fpread  flat  on  the  Ground,  and  are  a  Foot  or  more  in 
Length.  The  Leaves  are  like  thole  of  Parfley,  but 
they  are  cut  into  finer  Segments  •,  the  Umbels  of  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fmall,  and  fit  dole  to  the  Joints  of  the  Stalks  ; 
the  Flowers  are  fmall  and  white  ;  they  are  fucceeded 
by  Ihort  Seeds  a  little  comprelled,  and  fet  with  fharp 
burry  Prickles  on  their  Outfide. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Side  of  Banks 
and  Foot  Paths  in  many  Parts  of  England  •,  this  rifes 
with  a  llender  Stalk  near  three  Feet  high.  The  Leaves 
are  like  thofe  of  Parfley  •,  their  Lobes  are  Spear- fhaped, 
and  have  winged  Points  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  Hand 
thinly  on  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
fmall  Umbels  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are 
compofed  of  feveral  fmall  Umbels  or  Rays,  which  clofe 
together  •,  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  red  Colour  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  prickly  Seeds. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  termed  annual,  becaufe  they 
do  not  live  more  than  one  Year,  but  fome  of  them  are 
called  biennial,  from  the  young  Plants,  which  come 
in  Autumn,  living  through  the  Winter,  and  producing 
their  Flowers  and  Fruits  the  following  Summer  ;  but, 
as  the  Seeds  which  are  fown,  and  permited  to  fcatter, 
perfect  their  Seeds  in  the  Compafs  of  one  Year,  they 
fhould  be  termed  annual,  for  this  is  the  Property  of 
many  of  the  Plants  with  umbellated  Flowers,  whofe 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  otherwife,  if  they 
come  up  (which  frequently  does  not  happen  the  fame 
Year  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring),  the  Plants 
generally  decay  befoie  their  Seeds  ripen  ;  but,  as  their 
whole  Growth  is  performed  within  the  Year,  they  are 
efteemed  as  annual  Plants. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  when  the  Plants 
will  f<  on  appear,  and  are  very  hardy,  fo  that  they  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  where  they  come  up  too  clofe  together, 
they  fhould  be  thined  fo  as  to  leave  them  fix  Inches 
afunder.  In  June  following  the  Plants  ’ v/ill  flower, 
and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Augujl ,  which,  if  permited 
to  fcatter  on  the  Ground,  will  produce  a  Supply  of 
Plants  without  any  Trouble.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe 
Plants,  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they 
feldom  fucceed,  for  if  any  Plants  are  produced  from 
the  Seeds  then  fown,  they  commonly  perifh  before  they 
have  perfected  their  Seeds  •,  whereas  thofe,  which  are 
fown  in  Autumn,  rarely  fail.  Thefe  Plants  will  grow 
on  any  Soil  or  Situation,  fo  may  be  put  imp  any  obicure 
Part  of  the  Garden. 


Tormentil  with  an  eredl  Stalk.  This  is  the  Tormentilla 
vulgaris.  Park.  Theat.  394.  Common  Tormentil. 

2.  Tormentilla  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  500. 

Tormentil  with  a  creeping  Stalk.  This  is  the  Penta- 
pby  llum  replans,  alaturn,  folns  pro  fun  diiis  ferratis.  D.  Plot. 
Oxf.  6.  1.  7.  Lab.  9.  Creeping  winged  Cinquefoil  with 
Leaves  which  are  deeply  fawed. 

The  firfl:  Sort  grows  wild  on  dry  Paftures  and  Com¬ 
mons,  in  rnoft  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  never  cultivated 
in  Gardens ;  this  is  fo  commonly  known  as  to  need  no 
Defcription.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  taning  of  Leather,  in  Places  where 
Oak  Bark  is  fcarce.  This  Root  is  alfo  much  ufed  in 
Medicine,  and  is  accounted  the  belt  Aftringent  in  the 
whole  vegetable  Kingdom. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  found  in  fome  particular  Places 
of  England  growing  wild,  but  particularly  in  Oxford- 
Jhire.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  fpread  on  the  Ground, 
and  emit  Roots  from  their  Joints,  whereby  they  pro¬ 
pagate  very  fail::  This  is  rarely  preferved,  unlefs  in 
fome  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  Care  to  propagate  thefe  Plants,  fince,  if  their 
Roots  are  once  planted  in  almofl  any  Soil  or  Situation, 
the  Plants  will  flourifh  without  any  other  Care,  but  to 
prevent  their  being  over-run  with  great  Weeds. 

TOURNEFORTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  iy6.  Pitto- 
nia.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  5.  Tab.  3. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  0} one  Leaf,  cut  into 
five  fmall  Segments  at  the  Top ,  and  is  permanent.  The 
Flower  is  of  one  Petal ,  of  the  globular  Bell  Shape ,  and 
cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  acute  Points ,  which  fpread  open 
horizontally  •,  it  has  five  Awl- jh aped  Stamina ,  the  Length 
of  the  Tube ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits ,  and  a  globular 
Germen,  fupporting  a fingle  Style  the  Length  of  the  Stamina, 
crowned  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes 
a  fpherical  fiucculent  Berry,  inclojing  four  oblong  oval  Seeds 
refting  upon  the  Empalement. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfl:  Sedlion  of 
Linnaus* s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Plumier  ranges 
it  in  ToUrneforP s  firfl  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Plants 
with  a  bell-fhaped  Flozver  of  one  Petal. 

Father  Plumier,  who  difeovered  feveral  Species  of 
this  Genus  in  America,  confiituted  this  Genus,  and 
gave  it  the  Title  of  Pittonia  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Jofeph 
Pitton.  Tournefort ,  Profeflbr  of  Botany  at  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Linnaeus  have  changed  the  Title  from  Pittonia  to 
Tournefortia. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tournefortia  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  fipicis  lcn~ 
giffimis  racemofis  ereCtis,  caulefruticofo.  Tournefortia  with 
oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  long  branching  eredt  Spikes 
of  Flowers,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pittonia 
racemofia  nicotians  foliis  feetidiffimis.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  5. 
Branching;  Pittonia  with  foetid  Tobacco  Leaves. 


TORMENTILLA.  Tcurn.  Inf.  R.  H.  298.  Tab. 
153.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  153.  Tormentil. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  plain  Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  Segments  at  the  Top ;  it  has  four 
oval  Heart-Jhaped  Petals,  whofe  Tails  are  inferted  in  the 
Empalement ,  and  Jpread  open,  and  many  Awl-Jhaped  Sta¬ 
mina,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement,  terminated 
by  fingle  Summits  ■,  it  has  eight  fmall  Germen,  collected  in 
a  Head ,  which  have  fender  Styles  the  Length  of  the  Ger¬ 
men ,  inferted  to  their  Sides,  crowned  by  obtufe  ■  Stigmas. 
T he  Germen  afterward  turn  to  a  Fruit ,  containing  many 
fmall  Seeds,  included  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Seftion 
of  Tournefcrt’s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Fruit  having 
many  Seeds  which  are  collected  in  a  Head.  Dr.  Linn* us 
places  it  in  the  fifth  Sedtion  of  his  twelfth  Clafs,  which 
includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  from  twelve  to 
twenty  Stamina ,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tormentilla  caule  ereCt 0 Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  500. 
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2.  Tournefortia  foliis  ovatis  petiolatis,  caule  hir- 
futo,  fpicis  ramofjf  mis  t er min ali bits.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 40. 
Tournefortia  with  oval  Leaves  growing  upon  Foot 
Stalks,  and  a  hairy  Stalk  terminated  by  very  branch¬ 
ing  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Pittonia  birfutijfma 
(A  ramofiffima,  baccis  albis.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  5.  The 
molt  branching  hairy  Pittonia  with  white  Berries. 

3.  Tournefortia  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis,  petiolis 
reflexis,  caule  volubili.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  143.  Tournefortia 
with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves  having  reflexed  Foot 
Stalks,  and  a  twining  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pittonia  fcan- 
dens,  baccis  niveis,  nigris  maculis  notatis.  Plum.  Gen.  5. 
Climbing  Pittonia  with  white  Berries  marked  with  black 
Spots. 

4.  Tournefortia  foliis  cordatis  hirfutis,  fpicis  race¬ 
mofis  reflexis ,  caule  volubili.  Tournefortia  with  hair}' 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  branching  reflexed  Spikes  or 
Flowers,  and  a  twining  Stalk.  This  is  the  ’  Pittonia 
fcandens  racemofa,  fore  fufeo.  Houfi.  Mjf.  Climbing 
branching  Pittonia  with  Flowers  of  a  brown  Colour. 

5.  Tournefortia  foliis  cordatis  fubtus  tomentofis, 
fpicis  racemofis  brevibus,  caule  volubili.  Tournefortia  with 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  woolly  on  their  under 

Side, 
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Side,  very  fhort  branching  Spikes  of  Flowers,  and  a 
twining  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pittonia  fcandens  racemofa , 
foliis  fubretundis  fubtus  incanis.  Houft.  MJJ'.  Climbing 
branching  Pittonia  with  roundifh  Leaves  which  are 
hoary  on  their  under  Side. 

6.  Tournefortia  foliis  ovatis  rugcfis  petiolatis,  fpi - 
cis  racemofis  axillaribus ,  caule  fruticofo.  Tournefortia  with 
oval  rough  Leaves  growing  upon  Foot  Stalks,  branch¬ 
ing  Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalks,  and  a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Pittonia 
frutefcens ,  folio  carnofo  hirfuto  &  obtufo.  Plum.  Gen.  5. 
Shrubby  Pittonia  with  a  flefhy,  hairy,  and  blunt  Leaf 

7.  Tournefortia  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acutis , 
fubtus  foment  ofis,  fpicis  ramofis  incurvis  caule  ramofo.. 
Tournefortia  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  having  acute 
Points,  and  being  woolly  on  their  under  Side,  branch¬ 
ing  incurved  Spikes  of  Flowers,  and  a  branching  Stalk. 

8.  Tournefortia  foliis  lanceolatis  fejfilibus ,  fpicis 
fimplicibus  recurvis  later alibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  14 1.  Tour¬ 
nefortia  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  and  fingle  recurved  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing 
at  theWmgs  of  the  fame.  This  is  the  Pittonia  humilis 
c.nchuff  folio.  Plum.  Gen.  5.  Low  Pittonia  with  an  Al- 
kanet  Leaf. 

The  firft:  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and  in  fome 
of  the  other  Hands  in  the  IVeJl-Indies ,  where  it  rifes  with 
fhrubby  Stalks  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  fending  out  many 
Branches,  which  are  clofeiy  garnilhed  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  placed  alternately  round  the  Stalks  •,  they 
are  five  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad  in  the 
Middle,  hairy  on  their  under  Side,  and  (land  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Blanches  are  terminated  by  long 
branching  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are  ranged  on  one 
Side  the  Foot  Stalks  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  of 
the  Heliotrope  or  Turnfol.  Some  of  the  Foot  Stalks 
fuftain  two,  others  three,  and  fome  four  Spikes  of 
Flowers,  which  are  near  five  Inches  long,  and  are  re- 
flexed  like  a  Scorpion’s  Tail  at  the  Top.  The  Flowers 
are  of  a  duty  white  Colour;  they  are  fmall,  and  clofeiy 
ranged  on  one  Side  the  Spike  •,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  fucculent  Fruit,  inclofingfour  oblong  Seeds  in  each. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Iflan.ds  in  the 
Weft- Indies.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  fhrubby,  taper, 
and  rough  ;  they  rife  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten 
Feet,  dividing  into  many  Branches,  which  are  covered 
with  a  light,  brown,  hairy,  rough  Bark,  and  garni  fired 
with  oval  Leaves  placed  alternately;  thefe  are  about  lour 
Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad,  having  many 
tranfverfe  Veins  runing  from  the  Mid  rib  to  the  Sides  ; 
they  have  fhort  hairy  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  Side.  The  Branches  are  terminated 
by  very  branchy  Spikes  of  Flowers ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  roundifh  fucculent  Fruit,  each  inclofing  four 
oblong  Seeds. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and 
fome  of  the  Ifiands  in  America  ;  this  hath  a  twining 
ligneous  Stalk,  which  twifts  about  the  neighbouring 
Trees  for  Support,  and  rifes  to  the  Height  of  ten  or 
twelve  Feet,  fend  ingout  leveralflender  ligneous  Branches, 
which  are  garnilhed  with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves, 
whole  Foot  Stalks  are  reflexed.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  branching  Spikes  from  the  Side  and  the  I  op 
of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  white  fucculent  Berries,  having  one 
or  two  black  Spots  on  each. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun ,  growing  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  who  lent  the 
Seeds  to  England ;  this  hath  fhrubby  branching  Stalks, 
which  twine  about  the  neighbouring  Trees, .  and  rife  to 
the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet.  The  Branches  are 
garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  hairy  Leaves,  near  three 
Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  near  the  Bale, 
ending  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  of  a  thiner  Texture 
than  thofe  of  the  former  Species,  and  Hand  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches  in  very  flender  branchy  Spikes ;  they  are  fmall 
and  of  a  dirty  brown  Colour,  ranged  along  on  the 
upper  Side  of  the  Foot  Stalk ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
lfnall  pulpy. Berries,  each  containing  four  Seeds. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  by  Mr. 
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Robert  Millar  near  Carthagena ,  in  Neva  Spain  ;  this  has 
climbing  Stalks,  which  twine  about  any  neighbouring 
Support,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet. 
The  Branches  are  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  two  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Quarter 
broad  near  their  Bale  ;  they  are  very  downy  on  their 
under  Side,  and  Hand  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  branching  Spikes 
which  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches;  they 
are  of  a  dirty  white  Colour,  fmall,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  fucculent  Berries  inclofing  two,  three,  and 
fometimes  four  Seeds. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Millar ,  growing  naturally  near  Carthagena ,  in  New 
Spain  ;  this  has  a  ftrong  ligneous  Stalk,  which  rife 
near  twenty  Feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  ftrong  lig¬ 
neous  Branches,  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark  which 
is  rough,  and  garnifned  with  thick  oval  weaves,  four 
Inches  long  and  three  broad  ;  they  are  ver  y  rough  on 
their  upper  Surface,  and  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  but 
pale  and  fmoother  on  their  under  Side,  {landing  upon 
pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
in  branchy  Spikes  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
other  Species,  and  fucceeded  by  fmall  fucculent  Berries, 
each  including  two  or  three. oblong  Seeds. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  fame  Gen¬ 
tleman  as  the  two  former,  and  in  that  Country  ;  this 
has  woody  Stalks  which  rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  from 
which  lpring  out  many  flender  ligneous  Branches,  gar¬ 
nifned  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  about  two  Inches 
long  and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  which  are  rounded 
at  each  End,  but  have  acute  Points  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  Surface,  but  have  a  white  Down 
on  their  under  Side,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks,  and  alfo  at  the  Top;  they  are  formed  in  flender 
branching  Spikes,  being  ranged  on  one  Side  the  Spikes 
which  are  recurved  ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  fucculent  Berries  which  contain  two  or  three 
Seeds. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  at 
Campeachy ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun ;  this  Plant  has  low 
fhrubby  Stalks,  which  feldom  rife  more  than  three  Feet 
high,  lending  out  a  few  flender  ligneous  Branches, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  rough  Spear-fhaped  Leaves 
fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  of  a  dark  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  but  pale  on  their  under.  The 
Flowers  come  out  in  fingle  Spikes  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk  ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
fucculent  Berries  like  the  former  Sort. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark.  Thefe  Seeds  fometimes  grow  the  firft:  Year, 
but  they  often  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year ; 
therefore,  if  the  Plants  fhould  not  come  up  the  fame 
Seafon,  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  in  Autumn  into 
the  Tan  Bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  fhould  remain 
all  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  out,  and  plunged  into  a  frefll  Tan  Bed,  which 
will  foon  bring  up  the  Plants,  if  the  Seeds  were  good. 
W7hen  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  Tan  Bed, 
where  they  muff  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  and  then  they  muft:  be  treated  in  the 
fame  W7ay  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Coun¬ 
tries,  which  require  to  be  kept  conftandy  in  the  Bark 
Stove. 

TOXICODENDRON.  Tourn.  Inft.  R-  H.  6 10.  Tab. 
381.  Rhus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  331.  [ro£»xsv,  Poifon,  and 
hvfyov,  a  Tree.]  Poifon  Tree,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  male  Flowers  are  upon  different  Plants  from 
the  female  ;  they  have  a  fmall  Empalement  cut  into 
five  Points  at  the  Brim  ;  and  five  fmall  roundifh  Pe¬ 
tals  which  fpread  open  ;  they  have  five  fhort  Stamina  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundifh  Summits.  The  female  Flowers  have 

Empakments 
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Empalements  and  Petals  like  the  male  ;  they  have  no  Sta¬ 
mina,  but  in  the  Center  is  fituated  a  roundifh  Germen ,  fup- 
p  or  ting  three  fmall  Styles  crowned  with  globular  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  Berry  with  one  or  two 
Cells,  inclofing  one  Seed  in  each. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of 
TourneforP s  twenty  firft  Clals,  which  includes  the 
2  rees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower,  whofe  Pointal 
turns  to  a  Fruit  with  oneCapfule.  Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined 
thefe  Plants  to  his  Genus  of  Rhus,  which  is  placed  in 
the  third  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs  •,  but  this  Genus- 
lliould  be  ranged  in  the  fifth  Sedtion  of  his  twenty  fe- 
cond  Clafs,  which  contains  thole  Plants  whofe  Flowers 
■  are  male  and  female  on  different  Plants ,  and  the  male 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  obccrdatis, 
glabris,  integer rimis.,  caule  radicante.  Poifon  Tree  with 
trifoliate  Leaves,  having  roundifh,  Heart-fhaped, 
fmocth,  entire  Leaves,  and  a  Stalk  puting  out  Roots. 
This  is  th t  Toxicodendron  triphyllum  glabrum.  Tourn.  611. 
Smooth  three-leaved  Poifon  Tree,  or  Poifon  Oak. 

2.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  inci- 
fo-angulatis  pubefcentibus.  Poifon  Tree  with  trifoliate 
Leaves  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  angularly  cut,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  foft  fhort  Hairs.  This  is  the  Toxicodendron 
triphyllum,  folio  fnuato  pubefcente.  Tourn.  Inft.  611.  The 
three- leaved  Poifon  Tree,  with  a  foft  hairy  finuated 
Leaf. 

3.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis  glabris  caule  eredlo  fruticofo.  Poifon  Tree  with 
trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  Spear  fhaped, 
and  fmooth,  and  an  eredt  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Toxicodendron  rectum,  foliis  minor ibus  glabris.  Hort.  Kith. 
389.  Upright  Poifon  Tree,  with  fmaller  fmooth 
Leaves. 

4.  Toxicodendron  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ovato-lan- 
ceclatis  integerrimis.  Poifon  Tree  with  winged  Leaves 
whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  Spear- fhaped,  and  entire.  This 
is  the  T oxicodendron  foliis  alatis,  frublu  rhomboide.  Hort. 
Filth.  399.  Poifon  Tree  with  winged  Leaves,  and  a 
rhomboidal  bruit,  called  Poifon  Afh. 

5.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  ovatis  cre- 
nato-dentatis  glabris.  Poifon  Tree  with  trifoliate  Leaves 
whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  fmooth,  and  bluntly  indented. 

6.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis ,  foliolis  ovatis  in- 
cifo-fnuatis  glabris,  caule  volubili  radtcante.  Poifon  Tree 
with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  fmooth, 
and  cut  into  Sinufes,  and  a  twining  rooting  Stalk.  T  his 
is  the  Toxicodendron  amplexicaule,  foliis  minoribus  glabris. 
Hort.  Elih.  399.  Poifon  Tree  with  a  twining  Stalk, 
and  fmaller  fmooth  Leaves. 

7.  T  oxicodendron  foliis  fapius  ternatis ,  foliolis  ob- 
Icngo- ovatis  rugefs  ferratis ,  caule  radicante.  Poifon 
Tree  with  Leaves  which  are  generally  trifoliate,  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  rough,  fawed  Lobes,  and  a  rooting  Stalk. 

8.  T oxicod endron  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis 
fuperne  inuqualiter  ferratis ,  fubtus  tomentofs,  caule  arbo- 
refeente.  Poifon  Tree  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  Spear- 
Jliaped  Lobes  unequally  fawed  toward  their  Points, 
downy  on  their  under  Side,  and  a  Tree-like  Stalk. 
This  is ■  the  Baccifera  Indica  trifoliata. ,  frudiu  rotunda 
monegyreno,  pedunculo  longo.  Sloan.  Cat.  1 70.  Indian 
trifoliate  Berry-bearing  Tree  with  a  roundifh  Fruit 
having  one  Seed,  and  a  long  Foot  Stalk. 

9.  Toxicodendron  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis  acuminatis  glabris,  caule  fruticofo  rarmofo.  Poi¬ 
fon  Tree  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  having  oval,  Spear- 
lhaped,-  acute-pointed,  fmooth  Lobes,  and  a  fhrubby 
branching  Stalk.  This  is  the  Toxicodendron  arborefeens 
pyri  foliis  glabris,  floribus  racemofs.  Houfl.  MJf.  Tree¬ 
like  Poifon  Tree  with  fmooth  Pear  Leaves,  and  branch¬ 
ing  Flowers. 

1  he  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mo  ft  Parts  of 
North  America  ;  this  has  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk  which  fel- 
fom  riles  more  than  three  Feet  high,  fending  out 
Shoots  near  the  Bottom  which  trail  upon  the  Ground, 
puting  out 'Roots  from  their  Joints,  whereby  it  multi¬ 
plies  and  fpreads  greatly,  fo  that  when  it  is  not  con¬ 
fined,  or  trained  up  to  a  Support,  the  Stalks  leldom 
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rife  upward.  If  the  Stalks  happen  to  be  clofe  to  a 
Wall  they  emit  Roots  which  fallen  to  the  Joints  in  the 
Wall,  and  fupport  themfelves  when  they  are  fevered  from 
the  Root  •,  and  the  Stalks  of  fuch  Plants  will  become 
more  ligneous,  and  rife  much  higher,  than  thofe  which 
grow  in  the  Ground.  The  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves 
are  near  a  Foot  long;  the  Leaves  are  compofed  of 
three  oval  Heart-fhaped  Lobes,  which  are  fmooth  and 
entire,  Handing  upon  Ihort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Lobes 
are  five  Inches  long,  and  three  Inches  and  a  Half 
broad  ;  the  two  Side  Lobes  are  oblique  to  the  Foot- 
Stalk,  but  the  Middle  one  is  equal  ;  they  have  many 
tranfverle  Veins  runing  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Borders. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the. Side  of  the  Stalk  in 
loofe  Panicles,  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour  and 
fmall,  fo  make  no  great  Appearance. .  Some  Plants 
have  only  male  Flowers  with  five  Stamina  in  each  ; 
thefe  decay  without  producing  Fruit ;  but  upon  other 
Plants  there  are  only  female  Flowers,  which  have  a 
Germen  and  three  very  Ihort  Styles ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh,  channeled,  fmooth  Berries  of 
a  gray  Colour,  which  inclofe  one  or  two  Seeds, 
The  Plants  flower  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

This  Plant,  when  once  planted  in  a  Garden,  will  pro¬ 
pagate  fall  enough  by  its  trailing  Branches,  which  put 
out  Roots  at  every  Part.  It  will  thrive  in  almoft  any 
Soil  or  Situation. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  molt  Parts  cf 
North  America.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  rife  higher 
than  thofe  of  the  former  ;  the  Branches  are  flender  but 
ligneous  ;  they  have  a  brown  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  downy  Leaves,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot- 
Stalks  ;  thefe  are  compofed  of  three  oval  Lobes  about 
two  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  indented 
angularly,  and  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side.  The 
male  PTowers,  which  are  produced  on  feparate  Plants 
from  the  Fruit,  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  ir> 
clofe  fhort  Spikes  ;  thefe  are  of  an  herbaceous  Colour, 
and  have  five  fhort  Stamina,  in  each.  The  female 
Flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  Panicles  ;  thefe  are  iq 
Shape  and  Colour  like  the  male,  but  are  larger,  and 
have  a  roundifh  Germen  fupporting  three  very  fhort 
Styles  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Berries  which 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America-,  this 
has  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk  which  rifes  fix  or  fever* 
Feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown  Bark.  The  Branches 
are  ligneous,  and  grow  erebt ;  they  are  garnifhed  with 
fmooth  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  and  have  a  few  finuated  Indentures  on  their 
Borders ;  they  are  near  three  Inches  long,  and  one  and 
a  Half  broad,  with  feveral  tranfverfe  Veins  from  the 
Mid-rib  to  their  Borders.  The  Male  and  female 
Flowers  grow  upon  feparate  Plants  ;  their  Shape  and 
Colour  is  like  thofe  of  the  former,  and  the  Fruit  is  alfo 
like  that. 

The  fourth  Sort,  grows  naturally  in  Virginia ,  Pen- 
filvania.  New  England,  and  Carolina  ;  from  all  thefe 
Countries  I  have  received  Seeds  and  Plants  of  it,  and 
it  alfo  grows  in  Japan.  This,  in  the  Countries 
where  it  grows  naturally,  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody 
Stalk  to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet  or  upward,  but  in 
England  we  feldom  fee  any  of  them  more  than  five 
or  fix  Feet  high;  the  Reafon  of  this  is  from  the  Plants 
being  tender,  fo  are  deftroyed  in  fevere  Winters,  but  I 
have  feen  fome  Plants  which  were  kept  in  Pots  and 
fheltered  in  Winter,  upward  of  ten  Feet  high,  in  the 
Garden  of  Samuel  Reynardfon,  Efq;  at  Hillendon,  which, 
after  his  Death,  were  purchafed  with  all  his  other  exotick 
Plants,  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  This  has  a  ftrong 
woody  Stalk,  covered  with  a  light  brown  Bark  inclining 
to  gray,  branching  out  on  every  Side.  The  Branches 
are  garnilhed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  three 
or  four  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  I'he 
Lobes  vary  greatly  in  their  Shape,  but  for  the  moft 
part  they  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  about  three  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  ‘broad  in  the  Middle ;  they 
are  frequently  rounded  at  their  Bafe,  but  end  in  acute 
Points;  their  upper  Surface  is  fmooth,  and  of  alucid  green, 
1  feut 
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,ut  their  under  Side  is  pale  and  a  little  hairy,  The 
Toot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  change  to  a  bright  purple 
Tolour  toward  the  latter  Part  of  Summer,  and  in  Au~ 
umn  all  the  Leaves  are  ot  a  beautiful  purple  Colour 
>efore  they  tall  off.  The  male  Flowers  are  produced 
,ipon  loofe  Panicles  from  the  Wings  ot  the  Branches ; 
hey  are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  white  Colour,  com- 
x>fed  of  five  fmall  roundifh  Petals,  and  have  five  fiiort 
stamina  within,  terminated  by  roundifh  Summits, 
The  female  blowers  are  upon  feparate  Plants  from  the 
Vlale,  and  are  difpofed  on  loole  Panicles,  thefe  are 
haped  like  the  male,  but  are  fomewhat  larger,  and 
aave  in  their  Center  a  roundifh  Germen,  fupporting 
:hree  very  fiiort  Styles,  crowned  with  globular  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  Berry  variable  in 
Shape,  fometimes  almoft  oval,  at  others  fhaped  like  a 
mail  Spear  ;  but  the  moft  general  Form  is  roundifh 
with  a  Protuberance  almoft  like  theCicer;  thefe  in¬ 
clude  one  Seed,  it  flowers  in  July ,  and  in  warm  Sea- 
fons  the  female  Plants  produce  Fruit,  but  they  feldom 
ripen  here. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  Plant  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Kempfer  in  his  Anuemtates  Exoticarum , 
by  the  Title  of  Si£z,  vel  Sitz  Adju ,  or  Arbor  vernicife- 
ra  legitima ,  folio  pinna  to  ju^landis ,  fruffu  racemofa  Cice- 
ris  Jacie.  Eajc.  v.  p.  791,  792.  The  true  Varnifli  Tree 
with  a  Walnut  Tree  Leaf,  and  a  branching  Fruit  like 
Cicers.  But  the  Figure  he  has  exhibited  of  it  is  the 
moll  inaccurate  of  any  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  modern  Books  of  Botany  •,  it  is  drawn  from  a  Side 
Shoot  of  a  Branch  which  has  been  cut  off,  fo  has  neither 
Flower  or  Fruit  to  it,  and  being  a  vigorous  Shoot,  the 
Leaves  are  very  different  in  Size  and  Shape  from  thofe 
on  Plants  which  have  not  been  headed;  and  his  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Leaves  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  this 
Branch,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  compared  them 
to  thofe  of  the  Walnut  Tree.  He  feems  to  have  been 
.confcious  of  this  Fault,  by  his  adding  another  Figure  of 
the  Plant  in  fmail  under  his  own  ;  taken  from  a  Japan 
Herbal,  in  which  there  is  a  much  better  Reprefentation 
of  it  than  his  own  conveys.  How  a  Perfon  who  was 
employing  himfelf  in  making  Drawings  of  Plants  in  a 
Country,  where  the  natural  Hiftory  of  it  was  fo  little 
known,  fhould  make  Choice  of  fuch  an  imperfect  Sam¬ 
ple  for  his  Figure,  is  amazing,  for  there  can  be  no 
Doubt  of  his  meeting  with  perfedt  Plants  in  Flower  or 
Fruit,  in  a  Place  where  the  Shrubs  are  cultivated  lo 
plentifully  as  he  mentions  •,  and  in  his  Description  of  it, 
he  fets  out  by  comparing  the  Height  pf  the  Shrubs  to 
thofe  of  Willow,  than  which  he  could  not  have  chofen 
any  Plant  by  Way  of  Comparifon,  which  would 
have  conveyed  a  more  indetermined  Idea  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  there  are  different  Species  of  Willow,  whofe 
Growth  is  from  four  to  forty  Feet  high  ;  therefore 
there  can  be  no  other  Way  of  reconciling  his  Defcrip- 
tion  with  what  he  afterward  mentions,  when  he  is 
giving  an  Account  of  the  Method  ufed  by  the  Natives 
in  coiiedling  the  Varnifh  ;  where  he  fays  the  Shrubs  are 
cut  down  every  third  Year,  but  by  comparing  their 
Growth  with  that  of  the  Willows,  which  are  cut  down 
for  Fuel,  (Ac.  every  four  or  five  Years. 

However  as  the  dried  Samples  of  the  Plant  which 
he  brought  over  agrees  with  the  American  ’Toxicoden¬ 
dron,  and  the  milky  Juice  of  both  have  the  fame  Qua¬ 
lities  of  flaining,  fo  there  can  be  no  Doubt  of  the 
Plants  being  the  fame  •,  therefore  if  it  is  thought  that 
Varnifh  may  be  of  publick  Utility  ;  it  may  be  colledled 
in  Plenty  in  mpfl  of  the  jLttgliJh  Settlements  in  North 
America. 

Kempfer  has  alfo  given  a  Figure  and  Defcription  of  a 
fpurious  Varnifh  Tree,  which'  is  called  Faft-no-Ki  by 
the  Natives,  and  is  by  him  titled  Arbor  vernicifera 
fpuria,  fylvejiris  anguftifolia.  Spurious  wild  Varnifh 
Tree  with  a  narrow  Leaf,  which  he  fays  agrees  with 
.the  other  in  every  Part,  excepting  the  Lobes  of  the 
Leaves  which  are  narrower.  This  led  me  into  a  Miflake 
Li  the  former  Editions  pf  the  Gardeners  Didiionary ,  by  fup- 
pofing  their  Difference  might  arife  from  Culture  only, 
but  having  fince  railed  from  Seeds  a  Shrub  which  has 
ail  the  Appearance  of  his  fpurjous  Varnifh  Tree,  and 
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is  evidently  a  diftinft  Species,  if  net  of  a  different  Ge¬ 
nus  from  the  true  Sort,  I  am  certain  Kempfer  has 
been  guilty  of  a  great  Miflake  in  this  Particular.  The 
Seeds  of  this  were  fent  from  China,  for  thofe  of  the 
Varnifli  Tree;  but  when  I  flowed  them,  I  remarked 
they  were  pretty  much  like  thofe  of  the  Beech  Tree, 
but  fmaller ;  being  thick  on  one  Side  and  narrow  on 
the  other,  in  Shape  of  a  Wedge,  from  whence  1  fuppo- 
fed  there  were  three  of  the  Seeds  included  in  one  Cap- 
fule.  There  is  a  Shrub  of  this  Kind  now  growing  m 
the  Chelfea  Garden,  which  is  more  than  twelve  Feet 
high,  but,  as  it  has  not  yet  produced  Flowers,  J  am 
at  a  Lofs  where  to  range  it. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America, 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  a  few  Years  fince  brought 
to  England ;  this  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  lends  put 
many  ligneous  Branches  covered  with  a  fmopth  pur¬ 
ple  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  fmopth  trifoliate  Leaves, 
Handing  "upon  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long;  the  Lobes 
are  oval,  about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Hajf 
broad  in  the  Middle,  of  a  deep  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under,  and  are  deep¬ 
ly  crenated  or  indented  on  their  Edges,  their  Bafe  join¬ 
ing  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalks.  The  Leaves,  when  bruifed, 
emit  an  Odour  like  that  of  Orange  Peal,  from  whence 
the  Gardeners  have  titled  it  the- Tweet  fcented  Toxicoden¬ 
dron.  The  male  Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  clofe 
Panicles ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  white 
Colour ;  they  grow  upon  feparate  Plants  from  the 
Fruit,  which  grow  in  Tpaflfe  Panicles,  and  are  of  an 
oval  Shape. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  emit  Roots  their  whole  Length, 
whereby  they  fallen  to  Trees  or  any  neighbouring  Sup¬ 
port,  and  climb  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  eight  Feet ; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  oval  Leaves,  which 
are  frnooth  and  cut  into  Sinufes  on  their  Edges.  The 
Lobes  are  four  Inches  long  and  two  broach  TJja  . 
Flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  Panicles  from  the  Side  of 
the  Branches  •,  they  are  male  and  female  on  different 
Plants  like  the  other  Species. 

The  fevepth  Sort  was  lent  rpe  by  IVfr-  John  Ear  tram 
from  Philadelphia ,  by  the  Title  of  Great  Toxicodendron  ; 
this  hath  trailing  Roots  which  run  near  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  fending  up  Stalks  in  different  Places  ;  the 
Leaves  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks;  they  have  chiefly 
three  Lobes,  but  fome  have  four.  The  Lobes  are  ob- 
tule,  rough,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges.  They  are  four 
or  five  Inches  long,  and  three  broad;  this  Sort  has  not 
as  yet  flowered  in  England,  fo  I  can  give  no  farther 
Defcription  of  the  PI  apt  at  prefent ;  thefe  Sorts  are 
all  of  them  fo  hardy  as  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
England,  but  the  fourth  Sort  is  often  deftroyed  by  feyere 
Froft,  fo  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  Situation. 

The  firft,  fixth,  and  feyenth  Sorts  propagate  in 
Plenty  by  their  creeping  Stalks  and  Roots ;  the  others 
are  propagated  by  laying  down  their  Branches,  which 
will  put  out  Roots  in  one  Year,  and  may  then  be  taken 
off  and  tranfplanted,  either  in  the  Places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  or  in  a  Nurfery  to  grow  two  or  three 
Years  to  get  Strength  before  they  are  planted  out  for 
good ;  they  are  alfo  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  the 
following  Summer;  and  before  the  Froft  comes  on  in 
Autumn,  the  Bed  fhould  be  hooped  over,  that  the 
Plants  may  be  covered  with  Mats,  for  otherwife  the 
early  Frofls  will  kill  their  Tops,  which  frequently 
caules  their  Stalks  to  decay  to  the  Ground  ;  for  as  the 
Plants  are  tender  and  generally  fhoot  late  the  firft  Year, 
they  are  in  much  greater  Danger  than  when  they  get 
more  Strength.  In  Spring  the  Plants  may  be  tranl- 
planted  into  Nurfery  Beds  to  grow  a  Year  or  two,  anc} 
may  then  be  tranfplanted  for  good. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  by  the  Curious  in  Bota¬ 
ny,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  ;  but  as  there  is  little 
Beauty  in  them,  there  are  not  many  of  the  Sorts  cul¬ 
tivated  in  England.  The  Wood  of  thefe  T  rees,  when 
burnt,  emits  a  noxious  Fume,  which  will  fuffocate 
AnL;nals  when  they  are  fhut  up  in  a  Room  where  it 
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is  burnt;  an  Inftance  of  this  is  mentioned  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaolions  by  Dr.  William  Sherard ,  which  was 
communicated  to  him  in  a  Letter  from  New  England 
by  Mr.  Moore ,  in  which  he  mentions  fome  People  who 
had  cut  fome  of  this  Wood  for  Fuel,  which  they  were 
burning,  and  in  a  Ihort  Time  they  loft  the  Ufe  of 
their  Limbs,  and  became  ftupid  •,  fo  that  if  a  Neigh¬ 
bour  had  not  accidentally  opened  the  Door,  and  feen 
them  in  that  Condition,  it  ’"is  generally  believed  they 
would  foon  have  perifhed.  This  ftiould  caution  People 
from  making  ufe  of  this  Wood  lor  fuch  Purpofe. 

When  a  Penon  is  poifoned  by  handling  this  Wood, 
in  a  few  Hours  he  feels  an  itching  Pain,  which  provokes 
a  Scratching,  which  is  followed  by  an  Inflammation 
and  Swelling.  Sometimes  a  Perfon  has  had  his  Legs 
poifoned,  which  have  run  with  Water.  Some  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  America  affirm,  they  can  diftinguifh  this 
Wood  by  the  Touch  in  the  Dark,  from  its  extreme 
Coldnefs,  which  is  like  Ice  ;  but  what  is  mentioned 
of  this  poifonous  Quality,  is  moft  applicable  to  the 
fourth  Sort  here  mentioned-,  which,  by  the  Defcription, 
agrees  with  this  Species. 

The  Juice  of  the  Tree  is  milky  when  it  firft  iffues 
out  of  the  wounded  Part;  but  foon  after  it  is  expofed  to 
the  Air,  it  turns  black,  and  has  a  very  ftrong  loetid 
Scent,  and  is  corroding  ;  for  I  have  obferved,  on  cut- 
ing  off  a  fmall  Branch  from  one  of  thefe  Shrubs,  that 
the  Blade  of  the  Krhle  has  been  changed  black  in  a 
Moment’s  Time,  fo  far  as  the  Juice  had  fpread  over  it; 
which  I  could  not  get  off  without  grinding  the 
Knife. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  on  the 
red  Hills,  and  Campeachy  in  great  Plenty.  It  has  a 
thick  woody  Stem  which  rifes  near  thirty  Feet  high, 
with  a  fmooth  Afh- coloured  Bark,  fending  out  ligneous 
Branches  on  every  Side  which  have  a  hairy  rufty-co- 
loured  Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves, 
which  have  hairy  Foot  Stalks  two  Inches  long.  The 
Lobes  are  Spear-ihaped,  about  four  Inches  long,  and  two 
broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  Points  at  both  Ends; 
they  are  unequally  fawed  toward  the  Top,  and  have 
many  tranfverfe  Veins  runing  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the 
Borders ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  have  a  brown  woolly  Down  on  their  under  Side, 
ft  he  Flowers  are  ranged  in  a  Angle  Racemus,  which 
fprings  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches -,  they  are  fmall, 
of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  and  the  female  Flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  oval  Berries  of  an  Orange  Colour  when 
ripe. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Carthagena 
in  New  Spain-,  this  rifes  with  a  ffirubby  Stalk  twelve  or 
fourteen  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  Bark,  fending 
out  a  great  Number  of  Branches  on  every  Side,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  fmooth  Leaves,  whofe 
Lobes  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  and  oblique  to  their 
Foot  Stalks,  they  are  near  three  Inches  long,  and  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  runing  out  in  long  acute  Points. 
The  male  and  female  Flowers  are  upon  different  Plants; 
they  are  formed  in  loofe  Panicles,  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
dirty  white  Colour.  The  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall,  oval,  imooth  Berries,  each  including  one 
Seed. 

The  two  laft  Sorts  are  tender  Plants,  fo  will  not 
thrive  in  this  Country,  without  the  Affiftance  of  arti¬ 
ficial  Heat ;  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds  when 
thefe  can  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  the 
Plants  grow  naturally.  Thefe  ftiould  be  fown  as  foon 
as  they  arrive  here,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  Tan  Bed.  Sometimes  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  fame  Year,  but  the  Seeds  often  lie  long 
in  the  Ground  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  and 
when  they  do  not  grow  the  firft  Year,  the  Pots  ftiould 
be  plunged  in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove  in  Autumn, 
where  they  may  remain  all  the  Winter,  and  in  the 
Spring  they  ftiould  be  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed 
under  a  Frame,  which  will  foon  bring  up  the  Plants. 
When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they  ftiould  be  each 
planted  in  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  new  Tan  Bed,  obferving  to  fliade  them 
from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they 


ftiould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  ex¬ 
otick  Plants,  which  are  donftantly  kept  in  the  Bark 
Stove. 

TRACHELIUM.  Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  130.  Tab * 
50.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  204.  Throatwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  Empalement  cut  at  the  Top  in 
five  Parts ,  Jiting  upon  the  Germen.  The  Flower  has  one 
Petal,  which  is  Funnel-Jhaped ,  having  a  long ,  /tender , 
cylindrical  Tube ,  cud  at  the  Top  into  five  fmall  oval  Seg¬ 
ments,  which  fpread  open  ;  it  has  five  Hair -like  Stamina 
the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  terminated  by  fingle  Summits ; 
and  a  rcundifh  three-cornered  Germen  fituated  under  the 
Flower,  fupporting  a  long  /lender  Style ,  crowned  by  a  glo¬ 
bular  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  round - 
ifh  obtufe  Capfule  with  three  Lobes ,  having  three  Cells , 
which  are  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Taurnefort’s  fecond  Clafs;  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Funnel- [h aped  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  Empale¬ 
ment  for  the  moft  part  becomes  the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus 
places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  bis  fifth  Clafs,  which 
contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina 
and  one  Style. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the 
Engliftj  Gardens,  viz. 

Trachelium.  Hort.  Upfial.  41.  Throatwort.  This 
is  the  Trachelium  azureum  umbelliferu'm.  Pon.  Bal.  44. 
Blue  Mountain  Throatwort. 

1  his  Plant  grows  naturally  in  fliady  Woods  in  many 
Parts  of  Italy.  It  has  a  perennial  Root  which  is  fljeQiy 
and  tuberous,  fending  out  many  Fibres  which  fpread 
wide  on  every  Side.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  Spear- 
fhaped,  about  two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
Middle,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  ending  in  acute 
Points.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  at  the 
Bottom,  but  come  out  irregularly.  Sometimes  there 
are  two  pretty  large  Leaves,  and  one  or  two  fmaller 
rifing  from  the  fame  Point ;  at  others,  one  large  and 
three  fmaller  at  the  fame  Joint ;  thefe  come  out  alter¬ 
nate,  and  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk,  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  Umbel,  is  naked  of  Leaves,  except  two  or  three 
narrow  ones,  which  are  clofe  to  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Flowers ;  thefe  are  difpofed  in  form  of  an  Umbel 
compofed  of  many  fmall  Umbels.  The  Flowers  are 
fmall,  Funnel-fhaped,  and  of  an  azure  blue  Colour; 
thefe  appear  in  June  and  July ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  Capfules,  with  three  Cells  filled  with  fmall 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  September. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  ftiould  be 
fown  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  when  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  frequently 
fail,  or  if  they  do  grow,  it  is  not  before  the  following 
Spring.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  ftiould  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  big 
enough  to  remove,  they  ftiould  be  tranfplanted  on  anEaft 
afpefted  Border  of  light  undunged  Earth,  placing  them 
in  Rows  fix  Inches  apart,  and  four  Inches  diftant  in  the 
Rows,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  after  which  they  require  no  other  Care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  till  Autumn,  when  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower 
Garden,  where  they  will  flower  the  following  Summer. 

But  as  thefe  Plants  thrive  better  on  old  Walls,  when 
by  Accident  they  have  arifen  there  from  Seeds,  fo  their 
Seeds,  when  ripe,  may  be  fcattered  on  fuch  Walls  as 
are  old,  or  where  there  is  Earth  lodged  fufficient  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Seeds  where  the  Plants  will  come  up  and  refill 
the  Cold  much  better,  and  continue  longer  than  when 
fown  in  the  full  Ground  and  when  a  few  of  the  Plants 
are  eftablifhed  on  the  Walls,  they  will  ffied  their  Seeds, 
lo  that  they  will  maintain  themfeives  without  any  far¬ 
ther  Care.  I  have  obferved  fome  Plants  of  this  Kind, 
which  have,  grown  from  the  Joints  of  a  Wall,  where 
there  has  not  been  the  Jeaft  Earth  to  fupport  them  ; 
which  have  refilled  the  Cold,  though  they  have  been 
greatly  expofed  to  the  Winds,  when  moft  of  thofe  in 
the  full  Ground  were  killed;  fo  that  thefe  Plants  are 
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very  proper  to  cover  the  Walls  of  Ruins,  where  they 
will  have  a  very  good  Effect. 

TRAGACANTHA,  To  urn.  Lift.  Ri  H.  4171  Tab. 
234.  Ajlragalus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  799.  [Tpxydy.a.^oe, 
of  T poly©3,  a  Goat,  and  fWi/6n,  a  Thorn.]  Goats- 

thorn. 

The  Char  a  biers  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leafi  indented 
in  five  Parts,  the  lower  Segments  being  the  floor t eft.  The 
Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind  ;  the  Standard  is  long ,  erebl, 
indented  at  the  Point,  and  the  Borders  are  reflexed.  The 
Wings  are  floorter  than  the  Standard.  The  Keel  is  of  the 
fame  Length  with  the  Wings ,  and  is  indented  ;  it  has  ten 
Stamina ,  nine  are  joined  and  one  is  feparated,  terminated 
by  roundijh  Summits ,  and  a  floort  taper  Germen  fupporting 
an  Awl-Jhaped  Style  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  floort  fwelling  Pod,  having  two 
longitudinal  Cells,  inclofmg  Kidney-floaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fifth  Section 
of  Tournefort’s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Butterfly ■  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Pod 
with  two  Cells.  Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  this  Genus  to 
the  Afiragalus,  which  is  placed  in  the  third  Se&ion  of 
his  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  ten  Stamina ,  joined  in  two  Bodies. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tragacantha  petiolis  longioribus  fpinefcentibus , 
foliolis  ovatis  obtufis.  Goats-thorn  with  longer  Foot 
Stalks,  ending  in  Spines  and  having  oval  obtufe  Lobes 
to  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Tragacantha.  C.  B.  P.  388. 
Goats- thorn* 

2.  Tragacantha  foliolis  lanceolatis ,  floribus  folita- 
riis  axi/laribus,  flliculis  ovatis  inflatis.  Goats-thorn  with 
Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  Flowers  proceeding  fingly  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Branches,  and  oval,  inflated,  Bladder  Pods. 
This  is  the  Tragacantha  humilis  Balearica ,  foliis  parvis 
vix  incanis,  flore  albo.  Salvador.  Low  Goats-thorn  of 
the  Balearick  Iflands,  having  fmall  Leaves,  which  are 
fcarce  hoary,  and  a  white  Flower. 

3.  Tragacantha  foliolis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  to- 
mentofis ,  floribus  alaribus  terminalibufque.  Goats-thorn 
with  Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  woolly  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  growing  on  the  Sides,  and  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Branches.  This  is  the  Tragacantha  orientalis  humillima 
argentea  barbie  'Jovis  folio.  Town.  Cor.  29*  The  loweft 
eaftern  Goats-thorn  with  fllvery  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
Jupiter’s  Beard. 

4.  Tragacantha  foliolis  linearibus  glabris,  floribus 
ccngeflis  axillaribus.  Goats-thorn  with  very  narrow 
fimooth  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters  on 
the  Sides  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Tragacantha  fo¬ 
liis  minimis  viridibus.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt.  2.  p.  53.  Goats- 
thorn  with  the  leaft  very  green  Leaves. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Sea  Shore 
about  Marfeilles,  and  in  Italy  this  hath  a  thick,  fhort, 
ligneous  Stalk,  which  branches  out  greatly  on  every 
Side.  The  young  Branches  are  woolly  ;  they  are  clofe- 
ly  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  whofe  foot  Stalks 
end  in  acute  Thorns.  The  Lobes  are  fmall,  oval,  ob¬ 
tufe,  and  of  a  fllvery  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  large, 
white,  and  fhaped  like  a  Butterfly,  they  are  produced 
in  Clufters  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods  having 
two  longitudinal  Cells,  containing  two  or  three  Kidney- 
fhaped  Seeds,  which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca  -,  this  hath  a  thick  woody  Stalk 
which  rifes  about  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  lig¬ 
neous  Branches,  which  are  clofely  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  fmall  Leaves ;  they  are  hoary,  and  are  ranged 
by  Pairs  along  a  very  ftrong  Foot  Stalk  ending  with  a 
fnarp  Point.  The  Flowers  are  produced  ftngly  from 
the  Sides  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  large  and  white  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Bladder  Pods,  containing 
four  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds ;  it  flowers  in  July,  but  the 
Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Iflands  of  the 
Archipelago  •,  this  has  a  very  low  fhrubby  Stalk  which 
divides  into  many  downy  Branches,  which  are  garnifh- 
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ed  with  winged  Leaves,  compofea  of  nine  or  ten  Pair 
of  Spear-fhaped  woolly  Lobes  which  end  in  acute 
Points ;  thefe  are  extended  to  the  bind  of  the  Foot 
Stalk,  fo  there  is  not  any  Part  of  it  bare  at  the  End,  as 
in  the  other  Species.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Side  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Branches-,  they  are 
white  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  but 
fmaller  *,  they  appear  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  former 
Sorts,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Pods  in  England. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  ;  this  is  a 
very  low  Plant.  The  Stalks  are  pretty  thick  and 
woody,  but  feldom  rife  more  than  five  or  fix  Inches 
high,  dividing  into.feveral  Branches,  which  are  clofely 
garnifhed  with  frriall  winged  Leaves  compofed  of  feveral 
Pair  of  fmall  linear  Lobes  which  are  fmooth,  and  of  a 
bright  green  Colour.  The  toot  Stalks  of  thefe  end  in 
very  fharp  Thorns,  which  ftand  out  beyond  the  Lobes; 
the  Flowers  grow  irt  Clufters  from  the  Side  of  the 
Stalks ;  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  Species, 
and  are  of  a  dit  ty  white  Colour  ;  thefe  appear  in  July , 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

Thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  tvhich 
muft  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  the  Plants 
grow  naturally  ;  thefe  fhotild  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of 
firefh  Earth  in  April ,  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which, 
if  permited  to  grow  amongft  the  Plants,  would  foon 
overbear  and  deftroy  them,  while  they  are  young.  It 
the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  be  of  great 
Service  to  water  the  Plants  now  and  then,  and 
when  they  are  large  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  fome  of  them  planted  in 
fmall  Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  placing  them  in  the 
Shade  until  they  have  taken  Root  after  which  Time 
they  may  be  removed  into  an  open  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  the  latter  End  of. Obtober,  when 
they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  Frame,  where 
they  may  be  fheltered  from  fevere  Froft,  but  may  have 
free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  when  the  Glaffes  fhould  not 
be  put  over  them. 

The  Remainder  of  the  Plants  may  be  planted  on  a 
warm  dry  Border,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded  until 
they  take  Root,  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  continue  dry, 
they  muft  be  refrefhed  with  Water,  otherwife  they  will 
be  in  Danger,  becaule,  while  they  are  fo  young,  their 
Roots  will  not  have  eftablilhed  themielves  in  the  Ground 
fufficiently  to  nourifh  them  in  great  Droughts. 

Thofe  Plants,  which  were  planted  in  Pots,  may  be 
preferved  for  a  Year  or  two  under  Frames  in  Winter, 
until  they  have  obtained  Strength,  when  they  may  be 
fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  lean  dry  Soil, 
and  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold 
of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well  but,  as  they  are 
fometimes  deftroyed  by  hard  Winters,  it  will  be  proper 
to  keep  a  Plant  of  each  Kind  in  Pots,  which  may  be 
fheltered  in  Winter  to  preferve  the  Species.  . 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Slips,  for  as 
they  rarely  produce  Seeds  in  this  Country,  the  latter 
Method  is  generally  ufed  here.  The  beft  Time  for 
this  Work  is  in  April,  juft  as  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot, 
at  which  Time  the  tender  Branches  of  the  Plants  fhould 
be  fliped  off,  and  their  lower  Parts  diverted  of  the  decayed 
Leaves  then  they  fhould  be  planted  on  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  which  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats,  to 
fereen  them  from  the  great  Heat  of  the  Sun  by  Day, 
and  the  Cold  by  Night.  Thefe  Curings  fhould  be 
frequently,  but  gently,  watered  until  they  have  taken 
Root,  after  which  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air, 
obferving  always  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
in  very  dry  Weather  they  muft  be  refrefned  with 

On  this  Bed  they  may  remain  until  the  following 
Spring,  where,  if  the  Winter  fhould  be  very  fevere 
they  may  be  covered  with  Mats  as  before,  and  in  y/py/ 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  out  either  into  Pots  filled  with 
fandy  light  Earth,  or  into  warm  Borders,  where,  1 
the  Soil  be  dry,  gravelly,  and  poor  they  wall  endure 
the  fevereft  Cold  of  our  Climate,  but  if  they  are  planted 
in  a  very  rich  Soil,  they  often  decay  in  \  inter. 
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From  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  Monfieur  Tourne- 
fort  fays,  the  Gum  Adragant,  or  Dragon,  is  produced 
in  Crete ,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  Relation  in 
his  Voyage  to  the  Levant :  “  We  had  the  Satisfaction 
“  of  fully  obferving  the  Gum  Adragant  on  Mount 
“  Ida.  1  cannot  underftand  how  Bellonius  comes  to 
“  afiert  fo  pofitively,  that  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  in 
6C  Candia\  lure  he  had  not  read  the  firft  Chapter  ot 
“  the  ninth  Book  of  Theophrafius'%  Hiftory  of  Plants ! 
“  The  little  bald  Hillocks  about  the  Sheepfold  produce 
“  much  of  the  Tragacantha ,  and  that  too  a  very  good 
“  Sort.  Bellonius,  and  Pr ofper  Alpinus ,  were  doubtlefs 
“  acquainted  with  it,  though  it  is  hardly  poflible, 
cc  from  their  Defcriptions,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
“  other  Kinds  they  make  Mention  of.  This  Shrub 
“  (pontaneoufiy  yields  the  Gum  Adragant  towards  the 
“  End  of  June,  and  in  the  following  Months,  at 
“  which  l  ime,  the  nutritious  Juice  of  this  Plant, 
“  thickened  by  the  Heat,  burfts  open  molt  of  the 
“  Veffels  wherein  it  is  contained,  it  is  not  only  gathered 
“  in  the  Heart  of  the  Trunk  and  Branches,  but  alfo 
“  in  the  Interfpaces  of  the  Fibres,  which  are  fpread 
“  in  the  Figure  of  a  Circle  like  Rays  of  the  Sun. 
“  This  Juice  is  coagulated  into  fmall  Threads,  which, 

palling  through  the  Bark,  ilfue  out  by  little  and 
“  little,  according  as  they  are  protruded  by  the  frefh 
“  Supplies  of  Juice  arifing  from  the  Roots,  This 
“  Subftance,  being  expofed  to  the  Air,  grows  hard, 
“  and  is  formed  either  in  Lumps,  or  (lender  Pieces, 
“  curled  and  winding  in  the  Nature  of  Worms,  more 
*“  or  lefs  long,  according  as  Matter  offers.  It  Teems 
“  as  if  the  Contraction  of  the  Fibres  of  this  Plant  con- 
“  tributes  to  the  expreffing  of  the  Gum.  Thefe  deli- 
“  cate  Fibres,  as  fine  as  Flax,  being  uncovered,  and 

troden  by  the  Feet  of  the  Shepherds  and  Horfes, 
“  are  by  the  Heat  fhriveled  up,  and  facilitate  the  F- 
“  manation  of  the  extravafated  Juices. 

Tiffs  Gum  fhculd  be  light,  and  of  a  tranfparent 
white  Colour  ;  it  ffiould  have  no  Tafte  or  Smell,  and 
in  fmall  Pieces  of  different  Figures,  and  free  from  all 
Kinds  of  Dirt  or  Filth.  When  this  is  diffolved  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  ufed  to  give  a  Body  to  feveral  Medicines ;  it 
is  alfo  much  ufed  by  the  Painters. 

But  notwithftanding  what  T cur ne fort  has  faid  con¬ 
cerning  the  Gum  Adragant  being  produced  from  one 
particular  Species,  many  Authours  are  of  Opinion, 
that  it  is  taken  from  feveral  other  Species,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  Marfeilles,  from  whence  that  Gum  is 
often  brought  into  England. 

At  prefent  thefe  Plants  are  rarely  preferved,  except¬ 
ing  by  feme  PerfOns  who  are  curious  in  Botany,  yet  in 
large  Gardens  many  of  them  deferve  a  Place,  where, 
if  they  are  planted  on  Hillocks,  or  the  Slopes  of  dry 
Banks,  they  will  have  a  very  good  Effeft,  efpecially 
thofe  which  retain  their  Leaves  through  the  Year. 

TRAGI  A.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  14.  Tab.  12.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  930. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  in  the  fame  Plant. 
The  Empalement  of  the  male  Flowers  is  cut  into  three  oval 
acute-pointed  Segments  which  fpread  open  •,  it  has  no  Petals , 
but  there  are  three  Stamina  in  each ,  the  Length  of  the 
Empalement ,  terminated  by  roundrfh  Summits.  The  Em- 
palcment  of  the  female  Flowers  are  permanent ;  they  are 
cut  into  five  oval  concave  Segments.  The  Flowers  have  no 
Petals  or  Stamina ,  but  a  roundifh  Germen,  having  three 
Furrows ,  fupporting  an  ereCi  Style  crowned  by  a  trifid 
Spreading  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a 
roundifh  three-lobed  Capfule  having  three  Cells ,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  globular  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Seflion 
of  Linnaeus's  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  male  and  female  on  the  fame 
Plant ,  and  the  male  Flowers  have  three  Stamina, 

The  Species  are, 

1. Tragi  a  foliis  cordato-oblongis,  caule  volubili.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  980.  Tragia  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  a  twining  Stalk,  This  is  the  Tragia  fcandens ,  longo 
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betonic <e  folio.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  14.  Climbing  Tragia 
with  a  long  Betony  Leaf. 

2 .  Tragia  involucris  famineis  pentaphyllis  pinnatifidis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  980.  Tragia  with  five-leaved  Involucri 
to  the  female  Flowers,  which  are  Wing-pointed.  This 
is  the  Ricinocarpos  Zeylanica  hirfut a,  foliis  lanceolatis  fer- 
ratis,  Burm.  Zeyl.  202.  Hairy  Ricinocarpos  of  Ceylon, 
with  Spear- fhaped  fawed  Leaves. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  applied  to  it  by  Father 
Plunder ,  who  conftituted  the  Genus  to  the  Honour  of 
Hieronymus  Bock ,  an  ancient  Botanift,  who  was  com¬ 
monly  called  Tragus , 

The  firft  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the  Savannahs  in 
Jamaica ,  and  the  other  warm  Parts  of  America ,  where 
it  twines  round  whatever  Plants  or  Trees  it  o-r0ws 
near,  and  rifes  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  having  touo-h 
woody  Stems.  The  Leaves  are  oblong  and  Heart- 
fhaped  j  they  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  toward  their  Bafe,  ending 
in  acute  Points,  and  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edo-e” 
(landing  alternately  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
male  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk 
in  long  Bunches  of  about  two  Inches  in  Length ;  the  fe- 
male  Flowers  are  produced  on  feparate  Foot  Stalks 
arifing  from  the  lame  Point  as  the  male ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules  with  three  Cells,  each 
inclofing  one  roundifh  Seed.  The  whole  Plant  is 
covered  with  burning  Spines,  like  thofe  of  the  Nettle, 
which  renders  it  very  unplealant  to  handle. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  rifes 
with  an  ereft  ligneous  Stalk,  about  three  Feet  high, 
which  rarely  fends  out  any  lide  Branches  ;  it  is  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  which  ^run 
out  in  very  long  acute  Points,  and  are  (harply  fawed  on 
their  Edges  •,  thefe  are  ranged  alternately  on  the  Stalk, 
and  are  clofely  covered  with  yellowifh  Hinging  Flairs! 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  final  1  Clufters  (ram  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  (landing  feveral  together  upon  the 
fame  Foot  Stalk  ;  the.  upper  are  all  male,  and  the 
under  female,  and  the  latter  are  fucceeded  by  roundidi 
Capfules  with  three  Cells,  each  inclofing  one  Seed. 

As  thefe  are  Plants  of  no  great  Beauty,  they  are  fel- 
dom  preferved  in  this  Country,  except  in  fome  Botanick 
Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  ;  they  are  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  muff  be  l'own  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  muff  afterward  be  tranfplanted  into 
Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hoc  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants 
which  require  to  be  kept  in  the  Bark  Stove. 

TRAGOPOGON-  Town.  Infi.  R.  H.  477.  Tab.  270. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  810.  TpixyoTruXui/,  of  Tpby(py,  a  Goat, 
and  7ruXuv,  a  Beard,  becaufe  the  pappous  Seed,  while 
it  is  included  in  the  Calyx ,  refembles  a  Goat’s  Beard.} 
Goats- beard;  in  French,  Barbe  de  Bouc. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  common  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fingle ,  and 
compofed  of  eight  acute  pointed  Leaves ,  which  are  alter¬ 
nately  large ,  and  joined  at  their  Bafe .  The  Flower .  is 
compofed  of  many  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which  are  uni¬ 
form  •,  they  are  of  one  Petal  fir  etched  out  like  a  Tongue , 
indented  at  their  Points  in  five  Parts ,  and  lie  over  each 
other  like  the  Scales  of  Fijh ;  thefe  have  each  five  fhort 
Hair -like  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits ,  and 
an  oblong  Germen ,  fituated  under  the  Floret ,  fupporting  a 
flender  Style ,  the  Length  of  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  two 
revolving  Stigmas.  I  he  Empalement  of  the  Flower  after¬ 
ward  fwells  to  a  Belly  inclofing  many  oblong,  angular , 
rough  Seeds,  fender  at  hot  f  Ends,  crownedbya  feathery  Down. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft'Sedlion 
of  Tcurnefcrt's,  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  -includes  the 
Herbs  whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  half  Florets,  and  ' 
the  Seeds  have  Down ,  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  firff 
Se&ion  of  his  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  only  hermaphrodite 
Florets,  and  their  Summits  art  connected  with  the  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tragopogon  calycibus  corolla  radium  aquantibus. 
foliis  integris  blriths.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  789.  Goats- beard 
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vjth  an  Empalement  equal  to  the  Rays  of  the  Flower, 
md  entire  clofed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Tragopogon  pra- 
'enfe  Juteum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  274.  Greater  yellow  Mea- 
jow  Goats  beard. 

2.  Tragopogon  calycibus  corolla  radiis  longioribus , 
folds  linearibus  ftriliis.  Goats-beard  with  the  Empale¬ 
ment  longer  than  the  Rays  of  the  Flower,  and  linear 
clofed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Tragopogon  pratenfe  luteum 
minus.  Hort.  R.  Blaf  Smaller  yellow  Meadow  Goats- 
beard. 

3.  Tragopogon  calycibus  corolla  radiis  longioribus , 
folds  integris  firiliis,  pedunculis  fuperne  incraffatis.  Hort. 

Up  fa  l .  243.  Goats-beard  with  the  Empalement  longer 
than  the  Rays  of  the  Flower,  entire  clofed  Leaves, 
and  the  Foot  "Stalk  thicker  at  the  upper  Part.  This  is 
the  Tragopogon  purpureo - caruleum  porai  folio ,  quod  artifi 
vulgo.  C.  B.  P.  274.  Goats-beard  of  a  purple  blue 
Colour,  and  a  Leek  Leaf,  commonly  called  Salfafy. 

4.  Tragopgcon  calycibus  corolla  radio  longioribus , 
foliis  integris ,  feminibus  lavibus ,  difci  plumojts ,  radii  fe- 
taceis.  Hort.  JJpfal.  243.  Goats-beard  with  an  Empale¬ 
ment  longer  than  the  Rays  of  the  Flower,  entire  Leaves, 
and  frncoth  Seeds,  thole  of  the  Difk  being  covered, 
with  a  feathery  Down,  and  thofe  on  the  Borders  briftly. 
This  is  the  Tragopogon  alterum  gramineo  folio ,  fit ore  fua- 
verubente.  Column.  Ecphr.  1.  p.  232.  Another  Goats- 
beard  with  a  Grafs  Leaf,  and  a  loft  red-coloured  Flower. 

5.  Tragopogon  calycibus  corolla  radio  brcvioribus , 
folds  linearibus  JirWis ,  caule  hirfuto.  Goats-beard  with 
the  Empalement'  fhorter  than  the  Rays  of  the  Flower, 
narrow  clofed  Leaves,  and  a  hairy  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Tragopogon  htrfutura.  C.B.  P.  274-  Hairy  vjoats-beaid. 

6.  Tragopogon  calycibus  corolla  brevioribus  aculea- 
tis ,  foliis  pinnato-haftatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  382.  Goats-beard 
with  prickly  Empalements  which  are  fhorter  than  the 
Petals,  and  Arrow- Wing- pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Sonc'bus  afper,  laciniatus  Creticus.  C.  B.P.  124.  Rough 
Sowthiftle  of  Crete  with  jaged  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Meadows  of 
Auftria  and  Germany  -,  this  is  very  different  from  the 
Sort  which  grows  naturally  in  England,  for  I  have  fown 
the  Seeds  of  both  Sorts  feveral  Years  in  the  fame  Bed 
of  Earth,  and  have  always  found  the  Plants  have  re¬ 
tained  their  Difference.  The  lower  Leaves  are  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe,  where  they 
embrace  the  Stalk ;  they  are  more  than  a  Foot  long, 
and  are  clofed  together,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The 
i  Stalk  rifes  near  three  Feet  high,  which  is  garnilhed  at 
I  each  Joint  with  one  Leaf  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe 
below,  but  are  fmaller  ;  it  is  terminated  by  one  large 
yellow  Flower  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets 
which  lie  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh  •,  thefe 
are  included  in  one  common  fimple  Empalement, 
which  is  equal  in  Length  to  the  Rays  of  the  Flower. 
Each  Floret  is  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  Seed  which  is 
larger  at  the  Bafe  than  at  the  Point,  where  it  is  crowned 
with  a  large  feathery  Down.  The  Seeds  of  the  Bor¬ 
der  or  Ray  are  crooked  and  rough,  but  thofe  of  the 
Dilk  are  ftrait  and  fmooth.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  about  a  Month  after. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Paftures  in 
many  Parts  of  England it  is  by  the  common  People 
titled  Sleep- at-noon ,  or  Go-to-bed-at-noon,  becaule 
the  Flowers  are  generally  clofed  up  betoie  that  1  ime 
every  Day.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  almoft 
as  long  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but  are  not  more  than 
a  third  Part  fo  broad  ;  they  are  ot  a  deep  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  1  he  Stalks  rile  about 
a  Foot  high,  and  fuftain  one  yellow  blower  at  the 
Top,  not  more  than  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  ; 
the  Empalements  of  thefe  Flowers  are  longer  than  the 
Rays  •,  the  Seeds  of  this  are  much  lmaller.  It  flowers 
about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

When  this  Sort  is  fliot  up  in  Stalk  four  Inches  high, 
the  common  People  gather  it  out  of  the  fields,  and 
boil  it  in  the  lame  Way  as  Afparagus,  and  fome  give 
it  the  Preference. 

The  third  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  by  the  Title 
of  Salfafy.  The  Roots  of  this  are  drefied  in  different 
Ways,  and  ferved  up  to  the  I  able,  and  of  late  Years 
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there  are  fome  Perfons  who  cultivate  it  for  the  Stalksj 
which  are  cut  in  the  Spring  when  they  are  four  or  five 
Inches  high,  which  are  drefied  like  Afparagus,  in  the 
like  Manner  as  the  fecond  Sort.  The  Stalks  of  this 
are  much  longer,  and  are  tenderer  than  the  other,  fo 
are  better  for  this  Purpofe  than  thofe  of  the  fecond 
Sort  •,  the  Leaves  of  this  are  broad  •,  the  Flowers  are 
large  and  blue  ;  the  Foot  Stalk  immediately  under  the 
Flower  is  much  thicker  than  below,  and  the  Empale¬ 
ment  is  longer  than  the  Rays  of  the  Flower. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  -,  this  is  of 
low  Stature.  The  Stalks  feldom  rife  a  Foot  high  •,  the 
Leaves  are  long  and  narrow  •,  the  Flowers  are  final], 
and  of  a  pale  red  or  Peach  Biofibm  Colour-,  the  Em¬ 
palement  is  much  longer  than  the  Rays  of  the  Flower, 
and  the  Seeds  are  fmooth. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Ijlria -,  this  has 
narrow  Leaves  which  are  a  little  hairy.  The  Stalks  rife 
about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high,  and  are  naked  moft  Part 
of  their  Length  they  are  very  hairy,  and  fuftain  one 
pretty  large  yellow  Flower  whole  Empalement  is  much 
fhorter  than  the  Rays  of  the  Flower,  and  is  alfo  very 
hairy. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete,  and  alfo  in 
Italy  this  is  an  annual  Plant  very  like  the  Sowthiftle 
in  Stalk  and  Leaf,  but  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower 
is  prickly.  It  is  feldom  admited  into  Gardens,  becaufe 
the  Seeds  are  wafted  by  the  Winds  to  a  great  Diftance, 
and  thereby  fill  the  Garden  with  Weeds. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  from  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  April  upon  an  open  Spot  of  Ground, 
in  Rows  about  nine  or  ten  Inches  Diftance,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed  but, 
leaving  them  about  fix  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows. 
The  Weeds  fhould  alfo  be  carefully  hoed  down  as  they 
are  produced,  otherwife  they  will  loon  overbear  the 
Plants,  and  fpoil  them.  This  is  all  the  Culture  required, 
and  if  the  Soil  be  light,  and  not  too  dry,  the  Plants 
will  have  large  Roots  before  Winter,  at  which  Time 
the  Salfafy,  whofe  Roots  are  eaten  at  that  Seafon,  will 
be  fit  for  Ufe,  and  may  be  taken  up  any  Time  after 
their  Leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  but,  when  they  begin  to 
fhoot  again,  they  will  be  fticky,  and  not  fit  for  Ufe, 
but  many  Perfons  cultivate  this  Sort  for  the  Shoots,  as* 
was  before  mentioned. 

The  common  yellow  Sort,  whofe  Shoots  are  fold 
in  the  Market,  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  April  or  May, 
according  to  the  Forwardnefs  of  the  Seafon.  The  beft 
Time  to  cut  them  is,  when  their  Stems  are  about  four 
Inches  long,  for  if  they  ftand  too  long,  they  are  never 
fo  tender  as  thofe  which  are  cut  while  young. 

Some  People,  in  cultivating  thefe  Plants,  fow  their 
Seeds  in  Beds  pretty  clofe,  and  when  they  come  up, 
they  tranfplant  them  out  in  Rows  at  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  Diftance-,  but,  as  they  form  a  Tap  Root, 
which  abounds  with  a  milky  Juice,  when  the  extreme 
Part  of  their  Roots  is  broken  by  tranfplanting, 
they  feldom  thrive  well  afterward  -,  therefore,  it  is  by 
far  the  better  Way  to  make  fhallow  Drills  in  the 
Ground,  and  Latter  the  Seeds  therein,  as  before  di- 
refted,  whereby  the  Rows  will  be  at  a  due  Diftance, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  hoe  out 
the  Plants  when  they  are  too  thick  in  the  Rows,  which 
will  be  much  lefs  Trouble  than  the  other  Method  of 
tranfplanting,  and  the  Plants  will  be  much  larger  and 
fairer. 

TRAGOSELINUM.  See  Pimpinella. 

TRANSPLANTING  OF  TREES.  See  Planting. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  PLANTS  :  In  fend- 
ino-  Plants  from  one  Country  to  another,  great  Regard 
fhould  be  had  to  the  proper  Sealon  for  doing  it  -,  for 
Example,  If  a  Parcel  of  Plants  are  to  be  fent  from  a 
hot  Country  to  a  cold  one,  they  fhould  be  fent  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  that,  as  they  come  toward  the 
colder  Parts,  the  Seafon  may  be  warmei,  and  if  they 
have  fuffered  a  little  in  their  Pafiage,  there  will  be 
Time  to  recover  them  before  Winter,  whereas  thofe,  which 
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arrive  in  Autumn,  are  often  loft  in  Winter,  becau'fe 
they  have  not  Time  to  recover,  and  get  Root,  before 
the  Cold  comes  6n. 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  Plants,  'which  are  fent  from 
a  cold  Country  to  a  hot  one,  iliould  always  he  fent  in 
the  Begining  of  Winter,  that  the  Cold  may  prevent 
their  lho.oting  during  their  Paflage,  and  that  they  may 
arrive  T  ime  enough  to  be  rooted  before  the  great  Heats 
come  on,  otherwile  they  will  foon  perifh. 

The  bed  Way  to  pack  up  Plants  for  a  Voyage  (if 
they  are  fuch  as  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
Ground)  is  to  have  fome  drong  Boxes  with  Handle?  to 
them,  for  the  more  eafily  removing  them  in  bad  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  thefe  fhould  have  Holes  bored  in  their  Bottoms 
to  let  out  the  Moidure,  otherwife  it  will  rot  the  Roots 
of  the  Plants.  Over  each  of  thefe  Holes  fhould  be 
Jaid  a  flat  Tile,  or  Oyfler  Shell,  to  prevent  the  Earth 
from  doping  them  ;  then  they  fhould  be  filled  up  with 
Earth,  into  which  the  Plants  fhould  be  fet  as  clofe  as 
poflible,  in  order  to  fave  Room,  which  is  abfolutely 
necefiary,  otherwife  they  will  be  very  troublefome  in  the 
Ship,  and  as  the  only  Thing  intended  is  to  preferve 
them  alive,  and  not  to  make  any  Progrefs  while  on 
their  Paflage,  a  fmall  Box  will  contain  many  Plants, 
if  rightly  planted.  The  Plants  fhould  alfo  be  placed 
in  the  Box  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  before  they  are 
put  on  board  the  Ship,  that  the  Earth  may  he  a  little 
fettled  about  their  Roots,  and  during  the  Time  they 
are  on  board,  they  fhould  remain,  if  poflible,  on  the 
Deck,  that  they  may  have  Air,  but  in  bad  Weather 
they  fhould  be  covered  with  a  Tarpawlin  to  guard  them 
againd  the  Salt  Water  and  Spray  of  the  Sea,  which 
will  deflroy  them,  if  it  comes  at  them  in  any  Quantity. 

The  Water  thefe  Plants  fliould  have,  while  on  board, 
mud  be  proportioned  to  the  Climate  whence  they 
come,  and  to  which  they  are  going.  If  they  come  from 
a  hot  Country  to  a  cold  one,  then  they  fhould  have 
very  little  Moidure,  after  they  have  pafled  the  Heats ; 
but,  if  they  are  carried  from  a  cold  Country  to  a  hot 
one,  they  mud  have  a  greater  Share  of  Moidure  when 
they  come  into  a  warmer  Climate,  and  fhould  be 
/haded  in  the  Day  from  the  violent  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
to  which  if  they  are  too  much  expofed,  it  will  dry 
them  up,  and  dedroy  them. 

But  if  the  Plants  to  be  fent  from  one  Country  to  an¬ 
other  are  fuch  as  will  live  out  of  the  Ground  a  con- 
fiderable  Time,  as  all  thofe  which  are  full  of  Juice 
will  do;  as  the  Sedums,  Ficoides,  Euphorbiums,  Ce- 
reufes,  (Ac.  then  they  require  no  other  Care  but  to  pack 
them  up  in  a  clofe  Box,  wraping  them  up  well  with 
dry  Mofs,  obferving  to  place  them  fo  clofefy  that  they 
may  not  be  tumbled  about,  which  will  bruife  them  ; 
and  that  thofe  Plants  which  have  Spines  may  not  wound 
any  of  the  others.  The  Box  alfo  fhould  be  placed 
where  they  may  receive  no  Moidure,  and  where  Rats 
cannot  come  to  them,  otherwife  they  are  in  Danger  of 
being  eaten  by  thofe  Vermin  ;  but  if  thefe  Plants  are 
packed  too  clofe,  they  are  apt  to  ferment,  and  thereby 
either  rot,  or  at  lead  grow  fickly  ;  to  prevent  which, 
they  fhould  have  a  good  Quantity  of  dry  Hay  or  Straw 
laid  between  them  ;  and  feveral  fmall  Holes  lhould  be 
made  in  the  Boxes,  to  let  out  the  noxious  Air. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  thus  carefully  packed  up,  they 
will  grow  though  they  fhould  be  two,  three,  or  fome 
Sorts,  if  they  are  four  or  five  Months  on  their  Paflage; 
and  will  be  lefs  liable  to  differ  than  if  planted  in  Earth, 
becaufe  the  Sailors  generally  kill  thefe  Plants  by  over 
watering  them. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  Sorts  of  Trees,  which  may  be 
packed  up  in  Cheds  with  Mofs  about  them,  which  will 
bear  to  be  kept  out  oi  the  Ground  two  or  three  Months, 
provided  it  be  at  a  Seafon  when  they  do  not  grow  ;  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  Orange  Trees,  Jafmines,  Capers, 
Olive,  and  Pomegranate  Trees,  which  are  annually 
brought  from  Italy,  and  if  fjcilfully  managed,  very  few 
of  them  miicarry,  notwithdanding  they  are  many  Times 
kept  three  or  four  Months  out  of  the  Ground. 

In  fending  Seeds  from  one  Country  to  another,  the 
great  Care  to  be  taken  is,  to  fecure  them  from  Vermin, 
and  preferve  them  dry,  otherwife  they  mould  and  de- 
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cay.  The  Method  Mr.  Catejby  always  obferved  was 
to  put  up  his  Seeds  dry  into  Papers,  and  then  put  them 
into  a  dry  Gourd  Shell,  and  feal  them  up  ;  in  which 
Way  he  fent  feveral  large  Parcels  of  Seeds  from  Caroli¬ 
na  to  England,  which  never  mifcarried.  There  are 
fome  Perfons  who  have  directed  to  put  them  into 
Glades,  and  to  feal  them  clofely  down,  to  keep  out  the 
external  Air ;  but  from  feveral  Experiments  of  this 
Kind  which  I  have  made,  I  find  Seeds  thus  clofely  put 
up  will  not  grow,  if  they  remain  doped  up  any  con-, 
fiderabie  I  ime,  all  Seeds  requiring  fome  Share  of  Air, 
to  preferve  their  vegetating  Quality ;  fo  that  where  a 
Perfon  has  no  other  Conveniency,  they  may  be  put  up 
in  a  Bag,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  Part  of  the  Ship,  or¬ 
pin  into  a  Trunk,  where  they  may  be  fafe  from  Ver¬ 
min  ;  in  which  Places  they  will  keep  very  well. 

N.  B.  It  is  the  fafed  Way  to  bring  all  Sorts  of 
Seeds  in  their  Pods  or  Hulks,  in  which  they  grew, 
provided  they  are  put  up  dry;  becaufe  their°own 
Covering  will  afford  them  fome  Nourilhment,  if  the 
Seeds  are  not  feparated  from  the  Placenta . 

TRIBULUS.  fount,  Injl.  R,  H.  265 ,  fab.  141, 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  4 76.  Caltrops. 

The  Char  aiders  are, 

fhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  cut  into  five  acute 
Parts  which  are  a  little  /barter  than  the  Petals ;  there  are 
five  oblong  blunt  Petals  to  the  Flower  which  fpread  open , 
and  ten  fmall  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  terminated  by  Jingle 
Summits ,  and  an  oblong  Germen ,  the  Length  of  the  Sta¬ 
mina,  having  no  Style  but  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma,  fhe 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  romdifh  prickly  Fruit,  du 
vided  info  five  Capfules ,  armed  with  three  or  four  f  horns, 
angular  on  one  Side ,  joining  together,  fhe  Cells  are  tranf- 
verfe,  and  contain  two  cr  three  Fear-fhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trie  ulus  foliolis  fexjugatis  fubaqualibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  160.  Caltrops  with  fix  Pair  of  Lobes  to  each 
Leaf  which  are  almod  equal.  This  is  the  fribulus  ter¬ 
refris,  folio,  ciceris,  frublu  aculeato.  C.  B.  P.  250.  Land 
Caltrops  with  a  Chich  Leaf,  and  a  prickly  Fruit. 

2.  Tribulus  foliolis  quadrijugis  exterioribus  majori- 
bus.  Lin,  Sp.  Plant.  38  6.  Caltrops  with  four  Pair  of 
Lobes  to  each  Leaf,  of  which  the  outer  are  the  larged. 
This  is  the  fribulus  terrefris  major ,  fore  maxima  odora- 
to.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  93.  Greater  Caltrops  with  the  lar¬ 
ged  fweet  Flower. 

3.  Tribulus  foliolis  oRojugatis  fubaqualibus.  Lin . 
Sp.  Plant.  387.  Caltrops  with  eight  Pair  of  Lobes  to 
each  Leaf  which  are  almod  equal.  This  is  the  fribu¬ 
lus  terrefris  major  Curaffavicus.  Par.  Bat ,  236.  Greater 
Land  Caltrops  of  Curaffo. 

The  fird  Sort  is  a  very  common  Weed  in  the  South 
of  France ,  in  Spain ,  and  Italy ,  where  it  grows  among 
Corn,  and  on  mod  of  the  arable  Land,  and  is  very 
troublefome  to  the  Feet  of  Cattle ;  for  the  Fruit, 
being  armed  with  drong  Prickles,  run  into  the  Feet  of 
the  Cattle,  which  walk  over  the  Land.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Plant  which  is  mentioned  in  Virgil' s  Georgicks , 
under  the  Name  of  fribulus,  though  mod  of  his  Com¬ 
mentators  have  applied  it  to  other  Plants. 

It  is  called  in  Englifh  Caltrops,  from  the  Form  of 
the  Fruit,  which  refembles  thole  Indruments  of  War 
that  were  cad  jn  the  Enemies  Way  to  annoy  their 
Horfes. 

This  hath  a  flender  fibrous  Root,  from  which  fpi-ina 
out  four  or  five  flender  Stalks  which  fpread  flat  on  the 
Ground;  they  are  hairy,  and  extend  a  Foot  and  4 
Half  in  Length  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint 
with  winged  Leaves,  compofed  of  fix  Pair  of  nar¬ 
row  hairy  Lobes,  almod  of  equal  Size;  tfiofe  orj 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  dand  alternately,  but 
toward  the  Top  they  are  placed  oppofite.  The  JF  lowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  danding  upon 
fhort  boot  Stalks  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  broad 
obtufe  yellow  Petals  which  lpread  open.  In  the  Center 
is  fituated  an  oblong  Germen,  crowned  by  a  headed 
Stigma,  attended  by  ten  fhort  Stamina  terminated  by 
Angle  Summits.  The  Flowers  appear  in  June  and  July , 
which  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh,  five-cornered,  prickly 

Fruit, 
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Fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  divides  into  five  Parts,  each 
having  a  tranfverfe  Cell  containing  one  or  two  Seeds, 
which  ripen  in  Augufi  and  September. 

This  Plant  is  prei'erved  in  feveral  curious  Gardens  in 
England,  for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  for  thofe, 
which  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  commonly 
remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year,  before  the  Planes 
come  up.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  an  open  Bed 
of  frefh  light  Earth,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain, 
for,  as  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  it  doth  not  bear  tranfplant- 
jncr  very  well,  unlefs  it  be  done  when  the  Plants  are 
very  young.  In  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  where 
they  come  up  too  dole,  fome  of  the  Plants  fhould  be 
pulled  out  to  give  Room  for  the  remaining  Plants  to 
grow  •,  after  this  they  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  In  June  they  will 
begin  to  flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft  and 
September ,  which,  if  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  Come  up  the  following  Spring,  and  maintain 
their  Place,  if  they  are  not  overborne  with  Weeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  and 
fome  of  the  other  Iflands  in  the  Wef -Indies  *  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  with  pretty  thick  comprelTed  channeled 
Stalks  which  trail  upon  the  Ground,  and  are  near  two 
Feet  long,  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves  placed  by 
Pairs  oppofite  •,  thefe  are  fometimes  compofed  of  three, 
but  moft  commonly  of  four  Pair  of  Lobes,  the  outer 
being  the  largeft  ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  FootStalk.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  large  yellow 
Petals  which  ipread  open,  and  have  an  agreeable 
Odour  5  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  prickly  Fruit 
■  ending  it)  a  long  Point,  but  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  tVeJi-Indies  ; 
it  was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  at  the  Havanna  ; 
this  has  a  ligneous  Root,  from  which  fpring  out  many 
Stalks  which  are  hairy,  jointed,  and  trail  upon  the 
Ground  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  at  each  Joint  by  winged 
Leaves,  which  differ  greatly  in  Size,  one  of  the  Leaves 
at  each  being  compofed  of  eight  Pair  of  oblong  Lobes 
which  are  nearly  equal,  and  oppofite  to  this  comes  out 
a  fmall  Leaf  compofed  of  but  four  Pair  of  Lobes. 
The  large  Leaves  ftand  alternately  upon  the  Stalks,  and 
the  fmall  ones  on  the  oppofite  Side  •,  the  Stalks  are  near 
two  Feet  long,  and  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  come 
out  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  hairy, 
and  near  two  Inches  long,  each  iuftaining  one  pale 
yellow  Flower,  compofed  of  five  large  Petals,  which 
have  narrow  Tails,  but  are  very  broad  and  rounded  at 
their  Points.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
.Fruit  armed  with  very  acute  Spines,  but  thefe  rarely 
ripen  m  England. 

The  two  laft  Sorts,  being  Natives  of  hot  Countries, 
are  very  tender,  fo  mud  be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
muft  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled 
with  rich  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  other  tender  exotick  Plants,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  bring  them  forward  as  early  as  poffible  in  the 
Summer,  otherwife  they  will  not  perfect  their  Seeds  in 
this  Country. 

The  third  Sort  will  live  through  the  Winter,  if  it  is 
plunged  in  the  Bark  Stove,  and  treated  in  the  lame 
Way  as  other  tender  Plants,  and  the  following  Summer 
they  will  flower  earlier,  fo  there  will  be  more  Time  for 
the  Seeds  to  ripen. 

TRICHOMANES,  Maiden-hair. 

There  are  three  or  four  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  which 

row  naturally  in  Europe ,  but  in  America  there  is^a 
great  Number  of  Species,  which  are  remarkably  difte- 
Tefit  from  each  other,  as  alfo  from  the  European  Kinds. 

Thefe,  being  of  the  Tribe  of  Ferns,  or  capillary 
Plants  are  feldom  preferved  in  Gardens.  Their  Roots 
fhould  be  planted  in  moift  fhady  Places,  efpecially  the 
European  Sorts,  which  commonly  grow  from  between 
-he  Joints  of  old  Walls,  and  in  other  very  moift  fhady 
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Situations ;  but  thofe  Sorts*  which  are  brought  froth 
hot  Countries,  muft  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  Rub- 
bifl),  and  itrong  Earth  mixed,  and  in  Winter  they  muft 
be  fereened  from  hard  Frofts,  to  which,  if  they  are  ex- 
pofed,  it  will  deftroy  them. 

The  common  Sort  in  England  is  generally  fold  in  the 
Markets  for  the  true  Maiden-hair,  which  is  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  Plant,  and  not  to  be  found  in  England ,  it  being  a 
Native  oi  the  South  of  France ,  and  other  warm  Coun¬ 
tries,  fo  is  rarely  brought  to  England. 

TRICHOSANTFfES,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  966.  An - 
guina.  Michel.  9. 

The  Char  alders  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  Flowers  at  feparate  D/dances 
on  the  fame  Plant.  lhe  male  Flower s  have  a  long  fmooth 
Empalement  of  one  Leaf,  cut  into  five  fmall  Segments 
at  the  Lop  which  are  refiexed ;  the  Petal  is  plain , 
fpreading ,  and  cut  into  five  Parts  ending  in  long  branching 
Hairs  ;  they  have  three  Jhort  Stamina,  arifing  from  the 
Point  of  the  Empalement,  terminated  by  cylindrical  ereCt 
Summits  joined  in  a  Body ,  and  three  fmall  Styles  fafened 
to  the  Empalement ,  ihe  female  Flowers  ft  upon  the 
Germcn ,  and  have  Empalements  and  Petals  like  the  male 
Flowers,  but  have  no  Stamina  •,  they  have  a  long  fender 
Germen,  fituated  under  the  Flower,  fupporting  a  Style  th? 
Length  of  the  Empalement ,  crowned  by  three  oblong  Stig¬ 
mas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  long  fucculent 
Fruit  having  three  Cells  inclofing  many  compreffed  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  tenth  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant,  and  the  Summits  are  connected  together. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the  Eng- 
l if)  Gardens,  viz. 

Tricqsanthes  pomis  teretibus  oblcngis.  Hart.  Cliff. 
450.  Lricofanthes  with  a  taper,  oblong,  incurved  Fruit. 
This  is  the  Anguina  Sinenfis ,  fore  albo  elegantiffmo, 
frutiu  oblongo  inlorto.  Michel.  Gen.  12.  Lab.  9.  China 
Serpent  Cucumber  with  a  moft  elegant  white  Flower? 
and  an  oblong  intorted  Fruit. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  China,  it  is  an  Annu¬ 
al,  and  of  the  Cucumber  Tribe.  The  Stalks  run  to 
a  great  Length,  and  if  they  are  not  fupported,  trail 
upon  the  Ground,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Cucumbers 
•and  Melons.  The  Leaves  are  angular  and  rough  *  the 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalks  •,  they 
are  white,  and  cut  into  many  fmall  Filaments  or  Threads. 
The  Fruit  is  taper,  near  a  Foot  long,  incurved,  and 
divided  into  three  Cells,  which  include  many  compreifed 
Seeds  like  thofe  of  Cucumber. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a 
hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  afterwards  treated  in 
the  fame  Way  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  keeping 
them  covered  with  Glades,  otherwife  they  will  not 
ripen  their  Fruit  here, 

TRICHOSTEMA,  Gron.  Flor.  Virg.  64.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  652. 

The  Characters  are , 

It  has  a  Piped  Empalement  to  the  Flower  of  one  Leaf  4 
the  upper  Lip  is  twice  as  large  as  the  under,  and  is  cut  in¬ 
to  three  equal  acute  Segments ,  the  under  Lip  into  two , 
Lhe  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind,  it  has  a  very  fhort  Lube  j 
the  upper  Lip  is  compreffed  and  hooked,  and  the  under  Lip 
is  cut  into  three  Parts,  the  Middle  one  being  the  leaf ;  it 
has  four  Ilair-like  Stamina  which  are  long  and  incurved , 
two  of  them  being  a  little  fhorter  than  the  other,  terminated 
by  fingle  Summits,  and  a  four-pointed  Germcn ,  fupporting  a 
long  fender  Style,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen 
afterward  turn  to  four  roundifh  Seeds  inclojed  in  the 
fwollen  Empalement  of  the  flower. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sediion  of 
Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  Stamina^ 
and  the  Seeds  are  naked  in  the  Flower  Cup. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trichostema  fiaminibus  longiffmis  exfertis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  598.  Lrichofiema  v;  ith  the  iongeft  ft  retched 
oup  Stamina.  This  is  the  Cafiida  mariana,  major  an  a: 

*  >  folio, 
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folio.  Pet.  Sue.  243.  Maryland  Scull  Cap  with  a  Mar-  J 
joram  Leaf. 

2.  Trichostema  Jlaminibus  brevibus  inclufis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  598.  T richoftema  with  fhorter  Stamina  included 
in  the  Fetal.  This  is  the  Teucrium  Virginianum  Origani 
folio'.  Hort.  Ellh.  380.  Virginia  Germander  with  a  wild 
Marjoram  Leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
North  America-,  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  rifes  about 
fix  or  eight  Inches  high,  dividing  into  fmall  Branches 
which  are  garnilhed  with  fmall  roundifh  Leaves,  not 
unlike  thofe  of  fvveet  Marjoram  j  thefe  are  placed  op- 
pofite,  and  are  covered  with  fine,  fmall,  downy  Hairs, 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Wings  of  the  Branches-, 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purple  Colour  gaping  with 
two  Lips-,  the  upper  Lip  is  arched,  and  is  much  larger 
than  the  lower  -,  it  is  cut  into  three  acute  Points  ;  the 
lower  Lip  is  fmall,  and  cut  into  two  Points.  Thefe 
appear  late  in  Augufi ,  fo  that  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves 
warm,  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  -,  this 
hath  an  herbaceous  branching  Stalk,  which  rifes  from 
nine  Inches,  to  a  Foot  high  ;  it  has  four  Angles, 
and  the  Leaves  if  and  by  Pairs  on  the  Branches ; 
they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  wild  Marjoram,  and 
are  a  little  hairy,  firing  ciofe  to  the  Branches.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  purple  Colour.  The  four  Sta¬ 
mina  Hand  within  the  Tube  of  the  Flower  ;  thefe 
Flowers  not  appear  till  the  End  of  Summer,  fo  the 
Seeds  feldom  ripen  here. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  in  Autumn  j  and 
in  Winter  the  Pots  ihould  be  placed  under  a  Frame 
to  fhelter  them  from  febere  F'rolf,  but  ihould  be  ex- 
poled  to  the  open  Air  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather 
is  mild.  In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear ;  and 
when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted  on 
a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  lhading  them  from  the  Sun  till 
they  nave  taken  frelh  Root,  then  they  will  require  no 
other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

TRIDAX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  872.  AJler.  Houfl.  MJf. 
American  Starwort. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  common  cylindrical  imbricated  Empale - 
ment.  The  Scales  are  acute-pointed ,  and  erebi.  The 
Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  in  the  Difik , 
and  the  Rays  are  of  female  half  Florets.  The  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets  are  Funnel-Jhaped,  of  one  Petal ,  and  cut  at  the 
Brim  into  five  Points,  thefe  have  five  fioort  Hair-like  Sta¬ 
mina,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits  joined  together , 
and  an  oblong  crowned  Germen,  fupporting  a  brifily  Style, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  fingle  Seed ,  crowned  with  a  firnple  Down. 
The  female  half  Florets  are  plain ,  of  one  Petal ,  and  cut  into 
three  Segments  at  the  Top  ;  thefe  have  an  oval  Germen  like 
the  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  bat  no  Stamina ,  and  are  fiuc- 
ceeded  by  fingle  Seeds  of  the  fame  Shape. 

.  This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sebtion 
of  Linnaus' s  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whole  Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and 
female  Florets,  zvhich  are  both  fruitful. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Tridax.  Hort.  Cliff.  418.  This  is  the  After  pre- 
cumbens,  fiore  ochroleuco ,  folds  laciniatis  (A  hirfutis.  Flouft. 
MjJ.  Trailing  Starwort  with  a  whitifh  Copper  Colour¬ 
ed  Flower,  and  hairy  jaged  Leaves. 

This  Plant  was  dilcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Flouftoun, 
growing  naturally  by  the  Road  Side  leading  to  old  La 
Vera  Cruz ,  in  America.  The  Stalks  of  this  trail  upon 
the  Ground  and  emit  Roots  at  their  Joints,  whereby 
it  fpreads,  and  propagates  -,  they  are  herbaceous 
and  hairy,  and  are  garnilhed  with  rough  hairy 
Leaves  placed  by  Pairs,  and  are  about  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
broad,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  are  acutely  jaged 
on  thdr  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  produced  upon  long 
naked  Foot  Stalks,  which  terminate  their  Branches. 
They  have  one  common  Empalement,  compofed  of 
v  l 
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oval  Scales,  ending  in  acute  Points,  which  lie  over 
each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Filh ;  within  which  are 
ranged  many  female  half  Florets,  which  compofe  the 
Border  or  Rays,  and  a  good  Number  of  hermaphro¬ 
dite  Florets,  which  form  the  Dilk  or  Middle  5  thefe  are 
ol  a  pale  Copper  Colour,  inclining  to  white,  and  are 
each  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  oblong  Seed,  crowned  with 
Down. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  Ihould  be 
fown  in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould 
be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferv- 
ing  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root,  then  they  muff  afterward  be  treated  in 
the  fame  Way  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  placing  them  in  the  Bark  Stove  in  Autumn,  where 
they  fhould  conftantly  remain. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  its  trailing  Stalks, 
which  frequently  put  out  Roots  at  their  Joints ;  if 
thefe  are  cutoff  and  planted,  they  will  make  new  Plants. 
This  Plant  does  not  produce  Flowers  in  Plenty  here, 
and  but  rarely  perfects  its  Seeds  in  England. 

TRIFOLIUM.  Town.  Infl.  R.  H.  404.  Tab.  22S. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  802.  [of  ires ,  three,  and  folium ,  Lat. 
a  Leaf.]  Trefoil ;  in  French ,  Trejle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  tubulous  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  permanent,  drying  in  the  Empalement .  The  Stand¬ 
ard  is  reflexed,  the  Wings  are  floor  ter  than  the  Standard, 
and  the  Keel  is  Jhorter  than  the ■  Wings  it  has  ten  Sta¬ 
mina,  nme  are  joined,  and  one  is  feparate,  terminated  by 
fingle  Summits  -,  and  an  almoft  oval  Germen  fupporting  an 
Awl-fihaped  Style,  crowed  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  fioort  Pod  with  one  Valve,  con¬ 
taining  a  few  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section 
of  T our ne fords  tenth  Clafs  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Butterfly  Flower ,  having  three  Leaves.  Dr.  Lin¬ 
naeus  ranges  it  in  the  third  Section  of  his  feventeenth 
Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofie  Flowers  have 
ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bodies-,  and  to  this  Genus  he  has 
added  the  Trifoliafirum  of  Micheli,  fome  of  the  Species 
of  Melilot  of  Tournefort ,  and  the  Ijipin after  of  Bux-baum. 

There  are  great  Numbers  of  Species  of  this  Genus,  fe- 
veral  of  which  grow  naturally  in  England,  and  others  in 
feveral  Parts  of  Europe-,  but,  as  many  of  them  are  Plants 
of  fmall  Eftimation,  they  are  rarely  cultivated  either  in 
the  Field  or  Garden,  therefore  it  would  be  lwelling  this 
Work  too  much  to  enumerate  them  all  here,  fo  I  fhall 
felect  only  fuch  of  them  as  are  cultivated  either  forUfe. 
or  Beauty.  «  ::j  i 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tr  1  folium  cattle  ere  Co,  foliolis  oblongo-ovatis  in- 
tegerrimis,  fpicis  ovatis,  calycibus  fetaceis.  Trefoil  with 
an  erect  Stalk,  oblong,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  and  oval 
Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Trifolium  purpureum , 
majus,  pratenfi Jimile.  Ray.  Syn.  328.  The  Red  or  Dutch 
Clover. 

2.  Trifolium  capit ulis  umbellaribns  leguminibus  tetra - 
fpermis,  caide  repente.  IJn.  Sp.  Plant.  767.  Trefoil  with 
umbellated  Pleads,  Pods  having  four  Seeds,  and  a 
creeping  Stalk.  This  is  the  Trifolium  prat enfe  album. 
C.  B.  P.  327.  White  Meadow  Trefoil,  Honeyfuckle 
Grafs,  or  white  Dutch  Clover. 

3.  Tr  1  folium  fpicis  ovalibus  imbricatis,  vexillis  de- 
flexis  perfifientibus ,  calycibus  nudis,  caide  ere  Co.  Flcr. 
Suec.  617.  Trefoil  with  oval  imbricated  Spikes  of 
Flowers,  having  deflexed  permanent  Standards,  naked 
Empalements,  and  an  erebt  Stalk.  This  is  the  Trifoli¬ 
um  prat  enfe  luteum,  capitulo  lupuli  vel  agrarium.  C.  B.  P. 
Yellow  Meadow  Trefoil,  or  Hop  Clover. 

4.  Trifolium  fpicis  imbricatis,  vexillis  deflexis  per¬ 
fifientibus,  calycibus  pedicillaiis,  caulibus  procumbentibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  773.  Trefoil  with  imbricated  Spikes 
of  Flowers,  having  deflexed  permanent  Standards,  Em- 
palements  Handing  upon  Foot  Stalks,  and  trailing 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Trifolium  luteum,  lupulinum ,  mini¬ 
mum 
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mum.  Wjl.  Ox.  2.  142.  The  lea  ft  yellow  Hop  Trefoil, 
called  None-fuch,  or  Black  Seed. 

5.  IT  1  folium  fpicis  ovatis ,  calycibus  foliatis,  caule 
erefto  villofo,  foliolis  lanceolatis.  Trefoil  with  oval  Spikes 
of  Flowers,  having  leafy  Empalements,  an  eredt  hairy 
Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Trifolium 
pratenfe  birfutum  majus ,  flore  albo  fulphureo ,  feu  ochro- 
leucrum.  Rail  Cat.  Cant.  Greater  hairy  Meadow  Tre¬ 
foil  with  a  whitifti  Sulphur  or  Copper-coloured  Flower, 
commonly  called  Trefoil. 

6.  Tr  1  folium  fpicis  villcfis  oblongis  obtufis  aphyllis, 
foliolis  fubrotundis.  Flcr.  Leyd.  380.  Trefoil  with  oblong 
blunt  hairy  Spikes  of  Flowers  without  Leaves,  and 
roundifh  Lobes.  This  is  the  Trifolium  fpicd  oblongd  ru¬ 
bra.  C.  B.  P.  328.  Trefoil  with  an  oblong  red  Spike. 

7.  Tr  1  folium  fpicis  villojis  longis ,  ccrollis  monopeta- 
lis ,  caule  eredlo ,  joliis  ferrulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  768. 
Trefoil  with  long  hairy  Spikes,  Flowers  having  one 
Petal,  an  eredt  Stalk,  and  Leaves  very  flightly  iawed. 
This  is  the  Trifclium  montanum ,  fpicd  longijfimd  rubente. 
C.  B.  P.  328.  Trefoil  of  the  Mountains,  with  very 
long  red  Spikes  of  Flowers. 

8.  Trifolium  fpicis  villofis  coni co- oblongis,  dentibus 
calycinis  fetaceis ,  fubaqualibus ,  foliolis  linearibus.  Hort. 
Cliff.  375.  Trefoil  with  oblong  conical  hairy  Spikes, 
having  briftly  Indentures  to  the  Empalements,  which 
are  almoft  equal,  and  linear  Lobes  to  the  Leaves.  This  is 
the  Trifolium  montanum ,  angujliff  mum,  fpicatum.  C.  B.  P. 
238.  Spiked  Mountain  Trefoil  with  the  narrowed: Leaves. 

9.  Trifolium  fpicis  villofis  ovalib us,  dentatis  calycinis 
fetaceis  aqualibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  375.  Trefoil  with  oval  hairy 
Spikes,  and  briftly  Indentures  to  the  Empalements  which 
are  equal.  This  is  the  Trifolium  arvenfe  humile  fpicatum 
ftvelagopus.  C.  B.  P.  328.  Hares  Foot  Trefoil. 

10.  Trifolium  capitulis  fubrotundis ,  calycibus  inf  at  is 
bideni atis  ref.exis,  caulibus  repentibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  373. 
Trefoil  with  roundifh  Pleads,  reflexed  Bladder  Em¬ 
palements  with  two  Teeth,  and  a  creeping  Stalk.  This 
is  the  Trifolium  fragiferum  frifcum.  C.  B.  P.  329. 
Strawberry  Trefoil. 

11:  Tri folium  leguminibus  racemofis  nudis  difpermis, 
caule  eretlo.  Hort.  Cliff.  376.  Trefoil  with  long  naked 
Bunches  of  Pods  containing  two  Seeds  ;  and  an  eredl 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Melilotus  offcinarum  Germania.  C. 
B.  P.  33 1.  Common  Melilot. 

12.  Tri  folium  fpicis  oblongis,  leguminibus  feminudis 
mucronatis ,  caule  eretlo.  Hort.  Cliff.  375.  Trefoil  with 
oblong  Spikes,  half  naked  acute-pointed  Pods,  and  an 
upright  Stalk.  This  is  the  Lotus  hortenfs  odora.  C.  B. 
P.  330.  Sweet  Trefoil. 

The  firft  Sort,  which  is  well  known  in  England,  by 
the  Title  of  red  Clover,  needs  no  Defcription ;  this  has 
been  frequently  confounded  with  the  red  Meadow  Tre¬ 
foil  by  the  Botanifts,  who  have  fuppofed  they  were 
the  fame  Species  ;  but  1  have  often  fown  the  Seeds  of 
both  in  the  fame  Bed,  which  have  conftantly  produced 
the  two  Species  without  varying.  The  Stalks  of  the 
Meadow  Trefoil  are  weak  and  hairy,  the  Stipulse  which 
embrace  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves  are  narrow  and 
very  hairy  •,  the  Heads  of  Flowers  are  rounder  and 
not  fo  hairy  as  thofeof  the  Clover,  whofe  Stalks  are  ftrong, 
almoft  fmooth,  furrowed,  and  rife  twice  the  Height  of 
the  other;  the  Pleads  of  Flowers  are  large,  oval,  and 
hairy  :  The  Petal  of  the  Flowers  open  much  wider, 
and  their  Tubes  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  other,  but 
the  Clover  has  been  fo  much  cultivated  in  England  for 
near  a  Hundred  Years  paft,  that  the  Seeds  have  been 
fcattered  over  moft  of  the  Englifi  Paftures,  fo  that  there 
are  few  of  them  which  have  not  Clover  mixed  with 
the  other  Graffes,  and  this  has  often  deceived  the  Bo¬ 
tanifts,  who  have  fuppofed  that  the  Meadow  Trefoil 
has  been  improved  to  this  by  drefling  of  the  Land. 

Since  the  red  Clover  has  been  cultivated  in  England , 
there  has  been  great  Improvement  made  of  the  Clay 
Lands,  which  before  produced  little  but  Rye  Grafs,  and 
other  coarfe  Bents  ;  which  by  being  fown  with  red 
Clover,  have  produced  more  than  fix  Times  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Fodder,  they  had  formerly  on  the  fame  Land, 
whereby  the  Farmers  have  been  enabled  to  feed  a  much 
greater  Stock  of  Cattle,  than  they  could  before*  which 
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has  enriched  the  Ground,  and  prepared  it  for  Corn  > 
and  where  the  Land  is  kept  in  Tillage,  it  is  the  ufuaj 
Method  now  among  the  Farmers,  to  lay  down  their 
Ground  with  Clover,  alter  having  had  two  Crops  of 
Corn,  whereby  there  is  a  conftant  Rotation  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  Clover,  or  Turneps,  on  the  fame  Land.  The 
Clover  Seed  is  always  fown  with  the  Barley  in  the  Spring, 
and  when  the  Barley  is  taken  off,  the  Clover  fpreads 
and  covers  the  Ground,  and  this  remains  two  Years, 
after  which  the  Land  is  ploughed  again  for  Corn. 

The  Clover  is  a  biennial  Plant,  whofe  Roots  decay 
after  they  have  produced  Seeds ;  but  by  eating  it  down, 
or  mowing  it  when  it  begins  to  flower,  it  caufes  the 
Roots  to  fend  out  new  Shoots,  whereby  the  Plant  is 
continued  longer  than  it  would  naturally.  The  com¬ 
mon  Allowance  of  Seed  for  an  Acre  of  Ground  is  ten. 
Pounds.  In  the  Choice  of  the  Seeds,  that  which  is  of 
a  bright  yellow  Colour  inclining  to  brown  fhould  be 
prefered  ;  and  the  pale-coloured  thin  Seed  fhould  be 
rejected.  The  Clover  Seed  fhould  be  fown  after  the 
Barley  is  harrowed  in,  otherwife  it  will  be  buried  too 
deep  ;  and  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  the  Ground  fhould 
be  rolled,  which  will  prefs  the  Seeds  into  the  Ground  ; 
but  this  fhould  be  done  in  dry  Weather,  for  Moifture 
will  often  caufe  the  Seeds  to  burft,  and  when  the 
Ground  is  wet,  the  Seeds  will  ftick  to  the  Roll.  This 
is  the  Method  which  is  generally  praclifed  by  moft 
People  in  the  fowing  of  this  Seed  with  Corn  ;  but  it 
will  be  much  better  if  fown  alone ;  for  the  Corn  pre¬ 
vents  the  Growth  of  the  Plants  until  it  is  reaped,  and 
taken  off  the  Ground  ;  fo  that  one  whole  Seafon  is 
loft  ;  and  many  Times,  if  there  be  a  great  Crop  of 
Corn  upon  the  Ground,  it  fpoils  the  Clover  ;  fo  that  it 
is  hardly  worth  Handing  ;  whereas,  when  it  is  fown 
without  any  other  Seed,  the  Plants  will  come  up  more 
equal,  and  come  on  much  fafter  than  that  which  was 
fown  the  Spring  before,  under  Corn. 

Therefore  from  many  Years  Trial,  I  would  advife 
the  Seeds  to  be  fown  in  Auguft ,  when  there  is  aProfpedl 
of  Rain  foon  after;  for  as  the  Ground  is  at  that  Sea¬ 
fon  warm,  fo  the  firft  Shower  of  Rain  will  bring  up 
the  Plants,  and  thefe  will  have  Time  enough  to  get 
Strength  before  the  Winter:  And  if,  fome  Time  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  the  Ground  is  dry,  the  Clover  is  well  rolled, 
it  will  prefs  the  Ground  clofe  to  the  Roots,  and  caufe 
the  Plants  to  fend  out  more  Shoots ;  the  fame  fhould 
be  repeated  in  March ,  which  will  be  found  very  fervice- 
able  to  the  Clover.  The  Reafon  of  my  prefering  this 
Seafon  for  the  fowing  of  the  Seeds  rather  than  the 
Spring  is,  becaufe  the  Ground  is  cold  and  wet  in  Spring, 
and  if  much  Rain  fall  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  they 
will  rot  in  the  Ground  ;  and  many  Times  when  the 
Seed  is  fown  late  in  the  Spring,  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  the  Seeds  will  not  grow ;  fo  that  I  have 
always  found  the  other  Seafon  has  been  the  beft. 

About  the  Middle  of  May  this  Grafs  will  be  fit  to 
cut,  when  there  fhould  be  great  Care  taken  in  making 
it ;  for  it  will  require  a  great  deal  more  Labour  and 
Time  to  dry  than  common  Grafs,  and  will  fhrink  into 
lefs  Compafs  ;  but  if  it  be  not  too  rank,  it  will  make 
extraordinary  rich  Food  for  Cattle.  The  Time  for  cut- 
ing  it  is  when  it  begins  to  flower  ;  for  if  it  (lands  much 
longer,  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stems,  and  the  under 
Leaves  will  begin  to  dry,  whereby  it  will  make  a  lefs 
Quantity  of  Hay,  and  that  not  fo  well  flavoured. 

Some  People  cut  three  Crops  in  one  Year  of  this 
Grafs;  but  the  beft  Way  is  to  cut  but  one  in  the  Spring, 
and  feed  it  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Year,  whereby 
the  Land  will  be  enriched,  and  the  Plants  will  grow 
much  ilronger. 

One  Acre  of  this  Plant  will  feed  as  many  Cattle  as 
four  or  five  Acres  of  common  Grafs ;  but  great  Care 
fhould  be  taken  of  the  Cattle,  when  they  are  firft  put 
into  it,  left  it  burft  them  :  To  prevent  which,  fome 
turn  them  in  for  a  few  Hours  only  at  firft,  and  fo 
flint  them  as  to  Quantity  ;  and  this  by  Degrees,  leting 
them  at  firft  be  only  one  Hour  in  the  Middle  ol  the 
Day,  when  there  is  no  Moifture  upon  the  Grafs,  and 
fo  every  Day  fuffer  them  to  remain  a  longer  Time,  un¬ 
til  they  are  fully  feafoned  to  it ;  but  great  Care  fhould  be 
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had  never  to  turn  them  into  this  Food  in  wet  Weather-, 
or  if  they  have  been  for  fome  Time  accuftomed  to  this 
Food,  it  will  be  proper  to  turn  them  out  at  Night  in 
wet  Weather,  and  let  them  have  Hay,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  ill  Confequences  of  this  Food  ;  but  there  are 
fome  who  s;ive  Straw  to  their  Cattle  while  they  are 
feeding  upon  this  Grafs,  to  prevent  the  ill  Effects  of  it ; 
which  mud:  not  be  given  them  in  the  Field,  becaufe 
they  will  not  eat  it  where  there  is  Plenty  of  better 
Food.  There  are  others  who  fow  Rye  Grafs  amongft 
their  Clover,  which  they  let  grow  together,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  ill  Confequences  of  the  Cattle  feeding 
wholly  on  Clover-,  but  this  is  not  a  commendable  Way, 
becaufe  the  Rye  Grafs  will  greatly  injure  the  Clover  in 
its  Growth,  and  the  Seeds  will  fcatter  and  fill  the 
Ground  with  Bents. 

Where  the  Seeds  are  defigned  to  be  faved,  the  firfi: 
Crop  in  the  Spring  fhould  be  permited  to  Hand  until 
the  Seeds  are  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  the  Stalks 
and  Heads  changing  to  a  brown  Colour ;  then  it  fhould 
be  cut  in  a  dry  Time  ;  and  when  it  is  well  dried,  it 
may  be  houfed  until  Winter,  if  the  Seeds  are  not  want¬ 
ed  before,  when  the  Seeds  fhould  be  threfhed  out  -,  but 
if  the  Seeds  are  wanted  for  immediate  fowing,  it  may 
be  threfh  ed  out  before  it  be  houfed  or  hacked;  but 
then  it  muft  be  well  dried  otherwife  the  Seeds  will  not 
quit  their  Hulks. 

It  has  been  a  great  Complaint  amongft  the  Farmers, 
that  they  could  not  threlh  out  thefe  Seeds  without  great 
Labour  and  Difficulty  -,  which  I  take  to  be  chiefly 
owing  to  their  cuting  the  Spring  Crop  when  it  begins 
to  flower,  and  fo  leave  the  fecond  Crop  for  Seed,  which 
ripens  fo  late  in  Autumn,  that  there  is  not  Heat  enough 
to  dry  the  Hulks  fufficiently*,  whereby  they  are  tough, 
and  the  Seeds  rendered  difficult  to  get  out  -,  which  may 
be  entirely  remedied  by  leaving  the  firfi:  Crop  for  Seed, 
as  hath  been  directed ;  and  then  the  Ground  will  be 
ready  to  plough,  and  prepare  for  Wheat  the  fame 
Year,  which  is  another  Advantage. 

When  Cattle  are  fed  with  this  Hay,  the  belt  Way  is 
to  put  it  in  Racks,  otherwife  they  will  tread  a  great 
Quantity  of  it  down  with  their  Feet.  This  Feed  is 
much  better  for  molt  other  Cattle  than  Milch  Cows,  fo 
that  thefe  fhould  rarely  have  any  of  it,  left  it  prove 
hurtful  to  them  ;  though  when  it  is  dry,  it  is  not  near 
fo  injurious  to  any  Sort  of  Cattle  as  when  green. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  molt  of  the 
Paftures  in  England ,  and  is  generally  known  among 
the  Country  People,  by  the  Title  of  white  Honeyfuckle. 

This  is  an  abiding  Plant,  whofe  Branches  trail  upon 
the  Ground,  and  fend  out  Roots  from  every  Joint ;  fo 
that  it  thickens  and  makes  the  clofefi:  Sward  of  any  of 
the  fown  Graffes;  and  it  is  the  fweeteft  Feed  for  all 
Sorts  of  Cattle  yet  known  ;  therefore  when  Land  is  de¬ 
figned  to  be  laid  down  for  Pafture,  with  Intent  to  con¬ 
tinue  fo,  there  fliould  always  be  a  Quantity  of  the  Seeds 
of  this  Plant  fown  with  the  Grafs  Seeds.  The  ufual 
Allowance  of  this  Seed  is  eight  Pounds  to  one  Acre  of 
Land  -,  but  this  fliould  never  be  fown  with  Corn  ;  for 
if  there  is  a  Crop  of  Corn,  the  Grafs  will  be  fo  weak 
under  it,  as  to  be  fcarce  worth  Handing;  but  fuch  is 
the  Covetoulnefs  of  mod  Farmers,  that  they  will  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  alter  their  old  Cuftom  of  laying 
down  their  Grounds  with  a  Crop  of  Corn,  though  they 
lofe  twice  the  Value  of  their  Corn,  by  the  Poornefs  of 
the  Grafs,  which  never  will  come  to  a  good  Sward, 
and  one  whole  Seafon  is  alfo  loft ;  for  if  this  Seed  is 
fown  in  the  Spring  without  Corn, there  will  be  a  Crop  of 
Hay  to  mow  by  the  Middle,  or  latter  End  of  July, 
and  a  much  better  After-feed  for  Cattle  the  following 
Autumn  and  Winter,  than  the  Grafs  which  is  fown 
with  Corn  will  produce  the  fecond  Year.  /The  Seed  of 
this  Sort  may  alfo  be  fown  with  Grafs  Seeds  in  Autumn, 
in  the  Manner  before  diredfed  for  the  common  red  Clo 
ver  -,  and  this  autumnal  Sowing,  if  the  Seeds  grow 
kindly,  will  afford  a  good  early  Crop  of  Hay  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring;  and  if,  after  the  Hay  is  taken  off  the 
Land,  the  Ground  is  well  rolled,  it  will  caufe  the  Clover 
to  mat  clofe  upon  the  Ground,  and  become  a  thick  Sward. 

The  Seeds  of  this  white  Dutch  Clover  is  annually  im- 
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ported  from  Flanders,  by  the  Way  of  Holland ;  from 
whence  it  received  the  Name  of  Dutch  Clover;  not 
that  it  is  more  a  Native  of  that  Country  than  of  this; 
for  it  is  very  common  in  moift  Paftures  in  every  County 
in  England ;  but  the  Seeds  were  never  collected  for  flow¬ 
ing  here  till  of  late  Years  ;  nor  are  there  many  Perfons 
at  prefent  here,  who  fa ve  this  Seed,  although  it  may 
be  done,  if  the  fame  Care  as  is  pra&ifed  for  the  red 
Clover,  is  taken  with  this  Sort ;  therefore  it  fnould  be 
recommended  to  every  Farmer,  who  is  defirous  to  im¬ 
prove  his  Land,  carefully  to  fow  an  Acre  or  two  of 
this  white  Clover  by  itfeif  for  Seeds ;  which  will  lave 
him  the  Expence  of  buying  the  Seeds,  which  are 
often  fold  at  a  great  Price  -,  and  there  will  be  no  Want 
of  Sale  for  any  Quantity  they  may  have  to  fpare. 

The  farther  Account  of  this  Grafs,  may  be  feen  un¬ 
der  the  Article  Pafture. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  among  the  Grafs  in 
mod  of  the  upland  Paftures  in  this  Country  ;  but  the 
Seeds  are  frequently  fold  in  the  Shops  by  the  Title  of 
Hop  Clover,  and  are  by  many  People  mixed  with  the 
other  Sorts  of  Clover  and  Grafs  Seeds,  for  laying  down 
Ground  to  Pafture;  this  grows  with  upright  branching 
Stalks  about  a  Foot  high,  which  are  garnilhed  with  tri¬ 
foliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  oblong,  and  Heart- 
ffiaped,  but  reverfed  ;  the  narrow  Point  joining  the  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  collected  into 
oval  imbricated  Heads ;  they  are  yello-fr,  and  have  na¬ 
ked  Empalements,  lying  over  each  other  like  Scales, 
fomewhat  like  the  Flowers  of  Flops,  from  whence  this 
Plant  had  the  Title  of  Hop  Clover.  But  there  are  two. 
Sorts  of  this  which  grow  naturally  in  England.  The 
other,  which  is  the  fourth  Sort,  is  a  much  fmaller  Plant 
than  this,  and  has  trailing  Stalks.  The  Pleads  of 
Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the  Flowers  are  of  a  deeper 
yellow  Colour ;  thefe  are  not  abiding  Plants,  fo  are  by 
no  Means  proper  to  be  fown,  where  the  Ground  is  de¬ 
figned  to  continue  in  Pafture ;  but  in  fuch  Places 
where  one  or  two  Crops  only  are  taken,  and  the  Land 
is  ploughed  again  for  Corn,  it  may  do  well  enough 
when  it  is  mixed  with  other  Seeds,  though  the  Cattle 
are  not  very  fond  of  it  green,  unlefs  when  it  is  very 
young.  The  large  Sort  is  the  moft  profitable,  but  this 
is  rarely  to  be  had  without  a  Mixture  of  the  fmall  Kind, 
and  alfo  of  the  fmaller  Melilot,  which  is  commonly 
called  None-fuch,  or  fcmetimes  Black  Seeds,  for  thole 
wffio  fave  the  Seeds  lor  Sale,  are  feldom  curious  enough 
to  difiinguifh  the  Sorts ;  but  where  the  Beauty  of  the 
Verdure  is  confidered,  there  muft  not  be  any  of  the 
Seeds  fown,  becaufe  their  yellow  Pleads  of  Flowers  are 
very  unfightly  among  the  Grafs ;  and  if  it  is  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  the  Grafs  is  conftandy  mowed,  the  Flowers 
of  thefe  Plants  will  come  out  near  the  Root  in  fuch 
Clufters,  as  to  occafion  large,  unfightly  yellow  Patches ; 
and  as  the  Heads  decay,  they  turn  brown,  and  have  a 
very  difagreeable  Appearance. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  chalky  Lands  in 
many  Parts  of  England,  and  in  fome  Counties,  the 
Seed  is  fown  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  common  red 
Clover,  efpecially  on  chalky  Ground  ;  where  it  will 
thrive,  and  produce  a  better  Crop  than  Clover.  The 
Stalks  of  this  are  hairy,  and  grow  erect  to  the  Height 
of  tw'o  Feet  or  more,  and  are  garnilhed  with  trifoliate 
Leaves,  Handing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  whole  Lobes 
are  longer  than  thole  of  the  red  Clover,  and  have  no 
Marks  of  white  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowiftt  green  Colour, 
and  are  covered  With  foft  Hairs.  The  Flowers  grow 
in  oval  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ;  they  are  of 
a  pale  Copper  Colour,  their  Petals  are  long  and  tubu- 
lous  -,  but  the  Brim  is  divided  into  two  Lips  as  the  other 
Sorts.  It  flowers  and  ripens  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  ' 
Time  as  the  common  Clover. 

This  is  known  by  the  Title  of  Trefoil,  in  the  Places 
where  it  is  cultivated,  but  the  Seedftnen  frll  the  Hop 
Clover  by  that  Name,  fo  they  make  no  Diflindion  be¬ 
tween  this,  the  Hop  Clover,  and  None-fuch,  therefore, 
by  which  of  thefe  three  Titles  the  Seeds  are  bought,  they 
prove  the  fame.  This  Sort  of  Trefoil  is  much  culti¬ 
vated  in  that  Part  o  fEJfcx  which  borders  on  Cambridge  fhire.- 

° '  The 
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The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
•bis  has  upright  Stalks,  near  two  Feet  high,  which  are 
lairy,  and  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  having 
roundifh  Lobes  which  are  fawed  at  their  Points.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  in  long 
Dbtufe  hairy  Spikes  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  red  Colour, 
fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance  during  their  Continuance. 

It  is  an  annual  Plant,  fo  is  not  proper  for  fowing  with 
Grafs,  otherwife  it  makes  good  Fodder. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy-,  it  rifes  with 
a  ftrong  herbaceous  Stalk,  near  three  Feet  high,  which 
is  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe 
Lobes  are  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  near  a 
Quarter  broad,  (landing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  which 
are  embraced  by  Stipulae  or  Sheaths  their  whole  Length. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  in 
very  long  Spines;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour,  fo 
make  a  fine  Appearance.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy 
this  rifes  with  a  (lender  ftiff  Stalk,  near  two  Feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  very 
narrow  like  Grafs,  and  are  hairy.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  in  oblong  conical 
Spikes;  the  Indentures  of  their  Empalements  end  in 
lono-  briftly  Hairs  which  are  almoft  equal  in  Length  ; 
the°Spikes  are  hairy,  and  the  Flowers  of  a  pale  red 
Colour.  It  flowers  and  ripens  its  Seeds  about  the  lame 
Time  as  the  former. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  the  common  Llaresfoot  Trefoil, 
which  grows  naturally  upon  dry  gravelly  Land  in  mod 
Parts  of  England ,  and  is  a  fure  Indication  of  the  Steri¬ 
lity  of  the  Soil,  for  it  is  rarely  feen  upon  good  Ground. 
This  Plant  is  feldom  eaten  by  Cattle,  fo  is  unfit  for 
Pafture,  and  is  only  mentioned  here  becaufe  it  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  Medicine  ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant  whofe 
Root  decays  foon  after  it  has  perfe&ed  Seeds. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  arable  Land  in 
many  Parts  of  England ;  this  has  trailing  Stalks  which 
put  out  Roots  at  their  Joints.  The  Leaves  (land  upon 
lono-  (lender  Foot  Stalks ;  the  Lobes  are  roundifh,  and 
are  Tawed  on  their  Edges  ;  the  Flowers  are  collefted  in 
roundifh  Pleads,  (landing  upon  (lender  Foot  Staucs, 
which  rife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks ;  thefe  have 
Bladder  Empalements  which  terminate  in  two  Teeth. 
When  thefe  lie  on  the  Ground,  their  globular  Heads, 
having  a  little  Blufh  of  red  on  their  upper  Side 
toward  the  Sun,  and  the  other  Part  being  white,  have 
a  o-reat  Refemblance  of  Strawberries,  and  from  thence 
it  was  titled  Strawberry  Trefoil. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  frequently  preferved  in  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety  ;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  may  be  fown  on  an  open  Bed  of  Ground, 
either  in  Autumn  or  Spring.  The  Plants,  which  come 
up  in  Autumn,  will  grow  much  larger,  and  flower 
earlier  in  the  Summer  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
Spring,  fo  from  thofe  good  Seeds  may  be  always  ob¬ 
tained,  whereas  the  other  fometimes  mifcarry.  When 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  require  no  other  Care  than 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  the  common  Melilot  which  is 
ufed  in  Medicine  ;  it  grows  naturally  among  the  Corn 
in  many  Parts  of  England ,  particularly  in  Cambridgejhire 
in  creat  Plenty,  where  it  is  a  moil  troublefome  Weed, 
forTn  reaping  it  is  fcarce  pofiible  to  feparate  it  from 
the  Melilot,  To  that  it  is  carried  in  with  the  Corn,  and 
the  Seeds  of  the  Melilot  being  ripe  about  the  fame 
Time  with  the  Corn,  they  are  threfhed  out  with  it, 
and  being  heavy  are  difficult  to  feparate  from  it,  and 
when  a  few  of  the  Seeds  are  ground  with  the  Corn,  it 
fpoils  the  Flour;  for  the  Bread,  or  whatever  elfe  is 
made  with  it,  will  have  a  ftrong  Tafle  like  Melilot 
Platter. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  ftrong  and  ligneous, 
from  which fpring  out  feveral  Stalks  which  rife  from  two 
to  four  Feet  high,  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
Land.  The  Stalks  branch  out,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
trifoliate  Leaves,  having  oval  fawed  Lobes  of  a  deep 
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green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  long  (len¬ 
der  Spikes,  which  fpring  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  draped  like 
the  other  Butterfly  Flowers ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
naked  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Augujl . 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia  and 
Aujlria ,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Eng1  and  as  a 
medicinal  Plant,  though  at  prefent  it  is  rarely  ufed  ;  it 
is  annual.  The  Stalks  are  large,  hollow,  and  chan¬ 
neled  ;  they  rife  about  a  Foot  high,  and  fend  out  many 
Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves, 
whofe  Lobes  are  oval  and  (lightly  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  (landing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks:  The 
Flowers  are  collected  in  oblong  Spikes,  which  (land 
upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  fpringing  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Scalks  at  every  Joint  the  whole  Length 
of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  draped 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Melilot  ;  thefe  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  frnall  yellow  Seeds 
of  a  Kidney  Shape,  two  or  three  being  included  in  each 
fhort  Pod  ;  thefe  ripen  the  Begining  of  September.  The 
whole  Plant  has  a  very  ftrong  Scent  like  that  of  Fenu¬ 
greek,  and  perifties  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  two  Sorts  are  permited  to  fcat- 
ter,  the  Plants  will  rife  without  Care,  and  require  11O 
other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe. 

TRIGONELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  804.  Fcenum 
Gracum.  Town.  Inji.  R.  II.  409.  Tab.  230.  Fenugreek. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  Bell-floaped,  of  one 
Leaf  cut  at  the  Lop  into  five  almofi  equal  Segments.  The 
Flower  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ;  the  Standard  is  oval , 
cbtufe,  and  reflexed ;  the  two  Wings  are  oblong,  reflexed, 
and  fpreading  flat  like  the  Standard,  fo  as  outwardly  to 
appear  like  a  regular  Flower  of  three  Petals ;  the  Keel  is 
very  fhort,  obtufe,  and  occupies  the  Navel  of  the  Flower. 
It  has  ten  floor t  rifling  Stamina ,  nine  of  which  are  joined , 
and  one  Jlands  feparate,  terminated  by  Jingle  Summits,  and 
an  oval  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style,  crowned 
by  a  rifling  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
oblong  oval  Pod  compfejfled,  and  clofe  filled  with  Kidney- 
Jhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Finnans’ s  feventeent'n  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two  Bo¬ 
dies.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fourth  Sedlion  of  h:3 
tenth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Butterfly 
Flower  which  have  trifoliate  Leaves. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trigonella  leguminibus  feflilibiis ftriftis  ereftiuf - 
culis  fubfalcatis  acuminatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  229.  Trigonella 
with  Sithe-ffiaped  acute-pointed  Pods  which  are  clofe, 
eredt,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Fcenum 
Gracum  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  34S.  Common  or  cultivated 
Fenugreek. 

2.  Trigonella  leguminibus  pedunculatis  congefiis  e- 
r  eft  is  reftis  parallelis  linearibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  777. 
Trigonella  with  linear,  ereT,  parallel  Pods  growing  in 
Clutters,  and  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Fcenum 
Gr  tecum  fylveftre,  filiquis  plurimis  Icngicribus.  Town.  Inji. 
409.  Wild  Fenugreek  with  many  longer  Pods. 

3.  Trigonella  leguminibus  feffllibus  arcuatis  confer  - 
tis,  caidibus  procumbentibus.  Trigonella  with  arched  Pods 
growing  in  Clutters,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  which 
trail  on  the  Ground.  This  is  the  Fcenum  Gr tecum  fyl¬ 
veftre  alterum  polyceration.  C.  B.  P.  348.  Another  wild 
Fenugreek  with  many  Pods. 

4.  Trigonella  leguminibus  pedunculatis  congeftis pen- 
dulis  ovalibus  comprefifis,  caule  diffufo,  foliolis  fubrotundis. 
Hort.  Cliff.  229.  Trigonella  with  cluttered,  oval,  com- 
prefifed  hanging  Pods  havingFoot Stalks,  diffuied  Stalks, 
and  roundifh  Lobes.  This  is  the  Melilotus  flupina  lati- 
folia ,  flliqua  lata  membranaced  compreffd.  Amman.  Ruth. 

151.  Low  broad-leaved  Melilot  with  broad,  com- 
prefied,  membranaceous  Pods. 

5.  Trigonella  leguminibus  pedunculatis  congefiis  pen- 
dulis  linearibus  reftis,  foliolis  fublanceclatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
776.  Trigonella  with  linear  ftrait  Pods  which  hang  down, 

and 
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and  grow  inClufters  upon  Foot  Stalks,  and  Spear- fnaped 
Lobes  to  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Melilotus  fupina  an - 
gufiifolia ,  medic*  folio ,  filtqud  compreffd.  Amman.  Ruth. 
up.  Low  narrow-leaved  Melilot  with  the  Appearance 
of  Medick,  and  a  comprefied  Pod. 

6.  I  rigonella  leguminibus  pedunculatis  congefiis  de¬ 
cline!  tis  fubfalcatis  comprejfis ,  pcdunculo  communi  fpinofo 
foliis  longi'ore.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  777.  ! Prigonella  with 

Sickle- ihaped*  comprefied,  and  cluttered  Pods  grow¬ 
ing  upon  Foot  Stalks,  and  a  common  fpiny  Foot  Stalk 
longer  than  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Fcenum  Grarcum 
fylvejlre  polyceration  Creticum  majus.  Breyn.  Cent.  97. 
Greater  wild  Fenugreek  of  Crete  with  many  Pods. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  is  the  common  Fenugreek,  whole 
Seeds  are  ufed  in  Medicine.  Where  this  Plant  grows 
naturally  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Fields, 
in  the  South  of  France ,  and  in  Germany ,  from  whence 
great  Quantities  of  the  Seeds  are  annually  imported  here 
for  Ufe. 

It  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  riles  with  a  hollow 
branching  herbaceous  Stalk,  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
which  is  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately,  whole  Lobes  are  oblong,  oval,  indented  on 
their  Edges,  and  have  broad  furrowed  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  at  each  Joint  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk ;  they  are  white,  of  the  Butterfly 
Kind,  and  fit  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Jong  comprefied  Pods  ffiaped  fomewhat  like 
a  broad  Sword,  ending  in  long  Points,  having  a  broad 
Membrane  on  one  Edge,  which  are  filled  with  fquare 
yellow  Seeds  indented  on  one  Side  like  a  Kidney.  The 
whole  Plant  has  a  very  ftrong  Odour. 

This  Plant  has  not  as  yet  been  cultivated  in  any 
Quantity  for  Life  in  England ,  as  it  has  generally  proved 
a  very  uncertain  Crop,  occafioned  by  the  Incon- 
ftancy  of  the  Weather  here,  for  in  cold  wet  Seafons 
the  Plants  are  frequently  killed  before  the  Seeds  ripen, 
and  if  any  of  them  live  long  enough  to  perfect  their 
Seeds,  the  Pods  change  of  a  dirty  Colour,  and  the 
Seeds  turn  black  and  unfightly,  when  much  Rain  falls 
about  the  Tune  of  their  ripening  •,  therefore  the  Seeds, 
which  are  imported  from  the  Continent,  are  always 
prefered  to  thofe  of  our  own  Growth. 

But  as  the  Confumption  of  thefe  Seeds  is  very  great 
in  England ,  there  are  fome  Perfons  who  are  inclinable 
to  make  frefh  Trials  to  cultivate  the  Plants  in  England, 
and,  as  I  have  many  Years  cultivated  this  in  final  1 
Quantities,  and  have  made  Trials  by  fowing  the  Seeds 
at  different  Seafons,  and  after  various  Manners,  by 
which  I  have  acquired  a  Knowledge  of  its  Culture,  I 
fhall  here  give  Inch  Dire&ions  for  the  Management  of 
this  Plant,  as  from  Experience  has  been  found  to 
fucceed  beft. 

The  Ground,  in  which  this  Plant  thrives  Left,  is  a 
light  Flazel  Loam,  not  enriched  with  Dung ;  this 
fhould  be  kept  clean  from  the  Roots  of  Weeds,  and 
well-ploughed  twice,  and  harrowed  fine  before  the 
Seeds  are  fown.  The  beft  Time  to  fow  the  Seeds  is  in 
the  Begining  of  September  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in 
fhallow  Drills  like  Peas.  The  Rows  fhould  be  two 
Feet  afunder,  and  the  Seeds  muft  be  fcattered  one  Inch 
diftant  from  each  other  in  the  Drills,  for  if  the  Plants 
are  too  clofe  together  in  the  Spring,  they  may  be  eafily 
thined  with  the  Hoe,  when  the  Ground  is  cleaned. 
When  the  Seeds  are  fown  at  the  before  mentioned 
Time,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  three  Weeks  or  a 
Month  after,  and  if  the  Weeds  appear  at  the  fame 
Time,  the  Ground  fhould  be  hoed  over  as  foon  as 
poffible  in  dry  Weather,  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  grown  an  Inch  high,  the  Earth 
fhould  be  drawn  up  to  their  Stems,  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  is  pra&ifed  for  Peas.  This  will  fecure  their  Stems 
from  being  injured  by  fharp  cuting  Wincfi,  and  if  a 
Ridge  of  Earth  is  drawn  up  on  the  North  or  Eaft  Side 
of  each  Row,  it  will  proteft  the  Plants  from  the  pinch¬ 
ing  Winds  which  blow  from  both  thofe  Quarters,  for 
although  this  Plant  will  not  be  in  any  Danger  from 
the  Froft  in  the  ordinary  Winters,  yet  in  very  fevere 
Frofts  they  are  fometimes  killed  ;  but,  as  this  Plant 
will  live  in  any  Situation,  where  Peas  ftand  through  the 
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W inter,  there  will  be  no  greater  Hazard  of  the  one 
Crop  than  the  other. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  Year  the  Ground  muft  be  hoed 
again  in  dry  W'eather  to  kill  the  Weeds,  and  the  Plants 
fhould  be  again  earthed  up  in  the  like  Manner  as  Peas 
with  whofe  Culture  this  Plant  will  thrive,  but  there  muft 
be  great  Care  taken  to  keep  the  Ground  as  clean  from 
Weeds  as  poffible,  for  if  they  are  permited  to  grow, 
they  will  foon  advance  above  the  Plants,  and  greatly 
weaken  them,  and  when  their  Pods  begin  to  form, 
they  cannot  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Air* 
whereby  they  will  be  lefs  liable  to  fuffer  from  Moifture. 

.When  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants 
will  grow  much  ftronger,  and  have  many  more  fide 
Branches  than  thole  which  come  up  in  the  Spring,  fo 
will  produce  a  much  greater  Crop  of  Seeds,  andThefe 
will  produce  their  Flowers  five  or  fix  Weeks  earlier, 
fo  will  have  a  better  Seafon  to  ripen,  but  in  order  to 
have  them  better  ripened,  the  Top  of  the  Plants  ffiould 
be  cut  off  with  Garden  Shears  about  the  Middle  of 
June,  by  which  Time  the  Pods  will  be  formed  on  the 
lower  1  art  oi  the  Stalks,  which  will  be  greatly  for¬ 
warded  by  toping  of  the  Stalks  in  the  fame  Way  as  is 
commonly  pradhfed  for  Garden  Beans,  for  where  the 
Plants  are  fuffered  to  extend  in  Length,  the  lower  Pods 
often  mifearry,  or  are  lefs  nourifhed,  and  thofe  on  the 
Fop  of  the  Stalks  are  late  before  they  ripen,  fo  where 
the  Toping  of  the  Plants  is  omited,  the  Pods  at  Bot¬ 
tom  will  open  and  caft  out  their  Seeds,  before  thofe 
above  will  be  ripe,  therefore  to  preferve  the  firft  and 
cut  off  the  other,  will  be  found  the  beft  Method,  for 
by  fo  doing  the  Pods  will  ripen  equally,  and  much 
earlier  in  the  Seafon. 

If  the  Summer  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will  ripen  in 
Augufi,  and  the  Plants  ffiould  then  be  cut  off,  and  laid 
to  dry  for  five  or  fix  Days,  in  which  Time  they  ffiould 
be  turned  two  or  three  Times,  that  the  Pods,  may  dry 
equally  ;  then  the  Seeds  may  be  either  threfhed  out  in 
the  fdeld,  or  the  Haulm  may  be  houfed  in  a  Barn,  to 
be  threffied  in  a  more  convenient  Time. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 
The  Stalks  of  this  are  flender,  and  rife  near  a  Foot 
high,  fending  out  two  or  three  flender  Branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are 
Wedge-ffiaped,  and  fawed  at  their  Ends  where  they  are 
indented  ;  thefe  ftand  upon  long  flender  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Clutters  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches,  upon  ffiort  Foot  Stalks  which  ftand  erect;, 
they  are  final!,  or  a  pale  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  narrow  Pods  Handing  parallel  and  erect.  This  is 
an  annual  Plant  which  flowers  in  July :  The  Seeds 
ripen  the  End  of  Augufi,  and  the  Plants  decay  foon 
after. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant  whofe  Root  decays  foon 
after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Stalks  trail  upon  the 
Ground,  and  extend  a  Foot  and  a  Half  in  Length, 
fending  out  feveral  fide  Branches  ;  thefe  are  garnifhed 
with  frnall  trifoliate  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  are  Wedge  - 
fhaped,  and  fawed  at  their  Points.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  Clutters  at  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they 
are  frnall,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  fit  very  clofe 
to  the  Stalks  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  ffiort  hooked.  Pods, 
which  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  in  Clutters,  fpreading  out 
every  Way.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  The 
Root  of  this  is  biennia]  ;  the  Stalks  trail  upon  the 
Ground,  and  extend  a  Foot  in  Length,  fending  out 
many  fide  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate 
Leaves,  having  roundiih  Lobes,  which  are  fawed  011 
their  Edges.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wrings.  . 
of  the  Stalks  upon  Foot  Stalks,  growing  in  Clutters ; 
they  are  frnall,  of  a  yellowifh  white  Colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  comprefied  Pods  containing  two 
Seeds  in  each.  It  flowers  i  n.Jttne,  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  September. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  is 
alfo  a  biennial  Plant  whofe  Roots  decay  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  very  flender, 
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and  trail  upon  the  Ground  -,  they  extend  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  in  Length,  and  divide  into  feveral  Branches. 
The  Leaves  are  trifoliate ;  the  Lobes  are  Wedge- 
Ihaped,  indented  at  the  Point,  and  fawed ;  they  are 
narrower  than  either  of  the  former.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  Clufters,  upon  {lender  Foot  Stalks,  which 
fpring  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  •,  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
narrow  eredt  Pods,  which  contain  three  or  four  fmall 
Seeds.  This  flowers  and  per  feds  its  Seeds  about  the 
fame  Time  as  the  former.  The  Seeds  of  both  thefe 
Plants  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Amman ,  ProfeiTor 
of  Botany  at  Peterjburgh. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Crete  -,  this  is  an 
annual  Plant  whofe  Stalks  are  (lender,  herbaceous,  and 
declining-,  they  extend  a' Foot  in  Length,  and  divide 
into  many  Branches,  which  are  garnifhed  with  trifoliate 
I, eaves  whofe  Lobes  are  fmall,  Heart-fhaped,  and 
fawed  at  their  Tops,  Handing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and 
Hand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpring  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Sickle- 
fhaped  comprefied  Pods  which  decline,  and  contain 
feveral  oblong  fmall  Seeds.  The  Foot  Stalks,  which 
fuflain  the  Pods,  have  a  Spine  fpringing  from  their 
Bafe,  which  is  longer  than  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  are  frequently  cultivated  in  Gardens  for 
the  Sake  of  Variety,  but  I  do  not  know  any  Ufe  is 
made  of  either  of  the  Sorts  except  the  firfi.  The  Seeds 
of  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Places,  where  the  Plants 
are  defigned  to  Hand,  for  they  will  not  bear  tranfplant- 
ing.  If  they  are  fown  in  Autumn,  in  the  fame  Way  as 
is  before  directed  for  the  firfi  Sort,  the  Plants  will 
come  earlier  to  flower,  and  good  Seeds  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  more  Certainty  than  from  the  Spring  Plants. 
All  the  Culture  thefe  require  is  to  thin  them  where  they 
Hand  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 
A  few  Plants  of  each  Sort  in  a  Garden  will  be  fufiicient 
as  they  have  no  great  Beauty. 

The  Seeds  of  the  HrH  Sort  are  very  rarely  ufed  for  in¬ 
ternal  Medicines,  but  are  much  ufed  in  Fomentations, 
Bathings,  and  Cataplafms,  and  alfo  in  emollientGlyHers, 
being  ripening,  diffolving,  and  anodyne,  and  good  for 
all  Kinds  of  Tumors  and  Swellings,  to  which  Purpofe 
the  Farina  or  Powder  is  very  effedlual.  Farriers  and 
Grooms  make  much  Ufe  of  it  in  Drinks  for  Horfes, 
but  thefe  Seeds  are  too  hard  to  be  pounded  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar,  fo  they  iho-uld  be  ground  in  a  Milk 

TRILLIUM.  Lin. Gen.  Plant. 412.  Solanum.  C.B.P. 
American  Herb  Paris. 

The  Characters  are, 

T'he  Flower  has  a  three-leaved  fpr eading  Empalement 
which  is  permanent ,  and  it  has  three  oval  Petals  which 
are  very  little  larger  than  the  Empalement ;  it  has  fix  Awl- 
Jhaped  Stamina  which  are  fhorter  than  the  Petals ,  ere  hi , 
and  terminated  by  oblong  Summits  which  are  the  Length  of 
the  Stamina,  and  a  roundijh  Germen,  with  three  Jlender 
Styles  which  are  recurved ,  crowned  by  fingle  Stigmas.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  Berry  with  three 
Cells  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedlion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  three  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trillium  fiore  pedunculato  cernuo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

339.  Trillium  with  a  noding  Flower  growing  upon  a 
Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Solanum  Triphyllum ,  fiore  hex- 
ape  talo  cameo.  Catefb.  Car.  Vol.  1.  p.  4 5-  Three-leaved 
Nightfhade  with  a  Flefh-coloured  Flower  having  fix 
Petals. 

2.  Trillium  fiore  pedunculato  ereClo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 

340.  Trillium  with  a  Flower  growing  eredt  upon  a 
Foot  Stalk.  This  is  the  Solanum  triphyllum  Canadenfe. 
Cornut.  1 66.  Three-leaved  Canada  Nightfhade. 

3.  Trillium  fiore  feffili  ereClo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  340. 
Trillium  with  an  eredt  Flower  having  no  Foot  Stalk. 

•  This  is  the  Solanum  triphyllum  fiore  hexapetalo  tribus  pe- 
talis  purpureis,  ceteris  viri dibus  reflexis.  Catefb.  Car.  1. 
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p.  50.  Three-leaved  American  Nightfhade  with  a 
Flower  of  fix  Petals,  three  of  which  are  purple-coloured, 
and  the  other  green  and  reflexed, 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  in  the  Woods  in  many 
Parts  of  North  America  the  firfh  was  fent  me  from 
Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Benfel ,  who  found  it  growing  in 
Plenty  there.  The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  tuberous, 
fending  out  many  Fibres  the  Stalk  is  fingle,  naked, 
and  riles  five  or  fix  Inches  high,  with  three  oval  Leaves 
placed  at  the  Top  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpread 
out  in  a  Triangle  thefe  are  two  Inches  long,  and  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  fmooth,  and  of  a  deep  green 
Colour.  From  the  Center  of  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
three  Leaves  comes  out  one  Flower  upon  a  fhort  Foot 
Stalk  which  nods  downward  ;  this  has  a  three-leaved 
green  Empalement  which  fpreads  open,  and  within  are 
three  Petals  about  the  Size  of  the  Empalement ;  they 
are  of  a  whitifh  green  on  their  Outfide,  and  purple 
within,  having  fix  Stamina  in  the  Center,  furrounding 
the  Style,  which  have  oblong  Summit's.  The  Flowers 
of  this  appear  in  April ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh 
fucculent  Berries,  having  three  Cells  filled  with  roundifh 
Seeds,  which  ripen  in  June. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  a  taller  Stalk  than  the  firfi. 
The  three  Leaves  are  placed  at  a  Difiance  from  the 
Flower,  which  Hands  upon  a  long  Foot  Stalk,  and  is 
erect;  the  Petals  of  the  Flower  are  larger,  and  end 
with  (harper  Points. 

The  third  Sort  grows  in  fhady  Thickets  in  Carolina. 
The  Stalk  of  this  is  purple  j  the  three  Leaves  grow  at 
the  Top  like  the  firfi,  but  they  are  much  longer,  and 
end  in  acute  Points-,  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are  long, 
narrow,  and  ftand  eredt. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  fhady  Border  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
and  then  the  young  Plants  will  come  up  the  next 
Spring,  but  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  they 
will  remain  in  the  Ground  a  Year.  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
in  Autumn,  after  their  Leaves  decay,  the  Roots  may 
be  tranfplanted  to  a  moift  fhady  Place,  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

TRIOSTEUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  211.  Triofteofper- 
mum.  Dillen.  Hort.  Elih.  Dr.  Tinkar’ s  Weed,  or  falfe 
Ipecacuana. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Empalement  of  one  Leaf 
cut  into  five  Segments  which  are  the  Length  of  the  Petal ; 
it  has  a  tubulous  Flower  of  one  Petal,  with  a  fhort  Brim 
cut  into  five  Parts  which  fiand  eredt,  and  five  Jlender  Sta¬ 
mina,  the  Length  of  the  T ube,  terminated  by  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits,  with  a  roundijh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  cylindrical 
Style,  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  Berry  with  three  Cells ,  each  including 
one  hard,  three-cornered,  obtufe  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firfi  Section 
of  Linnaeus’ s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Triosteum  fioribus  verticillatis  fejfitibus.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1 76.  T riofieum  with  Flowers  growing  in  Whorls, 
and  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Triofteofper- 
mum  latiore  folio,  fiore  rutilo.  Hort.  Elth.  Broad-leaved 
Triofieofpermum  with  a  redifh  Flower,  commonly  called 
Dr.  Tinkar’ s  Weed,  or  falfe  Ipecacuana. 

2.  Triosteum  fioribus  oppofitis  pedunculatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1 75.  Triojleum  with  Flowers  growing  oppofite, 
and  having  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Periclymenum 
herbaceum  rehium  Virginianum.  Pink.  Aim.  287.  Upright 
herbaceous  Virginia  Honeyfuckle. 

The  firfi  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  in  moil 
Parts  of  North  America  ;  this  has  a  Root  compofed  of 
thick  flefhy  Fibres  which  are  contorted  and  rough, 
from  which  fpring  feveral  ftrong  herbaceous  Stalks, 
rifing  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  at  each  Joint 
by  two  oblong  broad  Leaves  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
From  the  Bofoms  of  thefe  come  out  the  Flowers  in 
Whorls  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalks  -,  thefe  have  Em- 
palements  which  are  cut  into  five  Segments.  The 
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flowerS  are  fmall,  tubulous,  and  cut  (lightly  at  the 
Brim  into  five  obtufe  Segments ;  they  arc  of  a  dark 
red  Colour  inclining  to  purple ;  thefe  appear  the  Be- 
o-ining  of  June,  and  are  iucceeded  by  roundifh  Beriies 
which  turn  yellow  when  ripe ;  they  have  three  Cells, 
in  each  of  which  is  contained  one  hard  Seed.  The 
Root  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalks  decay  every  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firft  in  its  Leaves 
being  longer  and  narrower.  The  Flowers  hand  fingle 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  and  there  are  but  two  at  each 
joint,  whereas  the  other  has  many  growing  in  Whorls 
round  the  Stalks,  but  the  Roots  of  both  are  indiffe¬ 
rently  uled  in  America  by  the  Title  ol  Dr.  Einkar  s 
Weed. 

Both  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  New  England ,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  fome  other  northern  Parts  of  America ,  where 
their  Roots  have  been  frequently  ufed  as  an  Emetick, 
and  are  commonly  called  Ipecacuana.  One  of  the  firft 
Perfons  who  brought  their  Roots  into  Life  was  Dr. 
Einkar ,  from  whence  many  of  the  Inhabitants  have 
called  them  by  the  Name  of  Dr.  Einkar’ s  Weed.  The 
Leaves  of  the  firft  Sort  greatly  refemble  thole  of  the 
true  Ipecacuana,  but  the  Roots  are  of  a  different  Form  ; 
but  fo  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  imperfeft  Fruit  of  a 
Specimen  in  my  Colledbon  of  the  true  Ipecacuana,  as 
alfo  by  the  Figure  and  Defcription  given  by  Pifo  in  his 
Biftory  of  Brafd,  it  feems  to  belong  to  this  Genus. 

The  firft  grows  on  low  marfhy  Grounds,  near  Bojlcn 
in  New  England,  very  plentifully,  where  the  Roots  are 
taken  up  every  Year,  and  are  continued  in  Ufe  amongft 
the  Inhabitants  of  Bcflcn. 

This  Plant  is  preferred  in  feveral  curious  Gardens  in 
England ,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air, 
but  it  ftiould  be  planted  on  a  moift  light  Soil  •,  for  if  it 
is  on  a  dry  Ground,  there  muft  be  Care  taken  to  water 
the  plants  cor.ftantly  in  dry  weather,  otherwife  they  will 
not  thrive.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  Border  of  light  Earth,  where  the 
Morning  Sun  only  comes  on  it;  but  if  thefe  Seeds  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  they  will  remain  in  the  Ground  a 
whole  Year  before  the  Plants  will  come  up,  fo  that  du¬ 
ring  this  Time  the  Border  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  the  following  Spring,  when  the  Plants 
appear,  they  ftiould  be  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather, 
which  will  greatly  promote  the  Growth  of  the  Plants  ; 
but  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  following  Spring.  They  muft  be  conftantly 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which,  if  permited  to  grow 
amcngft  them,  will  foon  overbear  the  Plants  while  they 
are  young,  and  either  quite  deftroy  them,  or  fo  much 
weaken  them,  that  they  will  not  recover  in  a  long 
time. 

The  Plants  may  remain  in  this  Seed  Border  until  the 
Michaelmas  following,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain.  Some  of  them  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  that 
they  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter-,  left  thofe  which  are 
in  the  full  Ground  fhould  be  deftroyed  by  fevere  Froft. 

This  Plant  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Roots.  The  beft  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  in  the  Spring, 
juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  which  is  commonly 
about  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  March  ;  but  in  doing 
of  this,  the  Roots  muft  not  be  parted  too  fmall  ;  for 
that  will  prevent  their  flowering  ftrong. 

Thefe  Plants  perfect  their  Seeds  in  this  Country  every 
Year,  which,  if  fown  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring,  by 
which  means  a  whole  Year  will  be  faved.  Thefe  feed- 
ling  Plants  will  not  flower  until  the  third  Year,  and 
then  they  are  feldom  fo  ftrong  as  the  older  Plants. 

TRIPETALOUS  FLOWERS  are  fuch  as  confift 
of  three  Leaves,  which  are  called  Petals,  to  diftingufh 
them  from  the  Leaves  of  Plants. 

TRIPOLIUM  See  After. 

TRITICUM.  Eourn.  Inft.  R.  IE  512.  Eab.  292, 
293.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  Wheat ;  in  French ,  Fr ament. 
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The  Characters  are, 

It  has  an  oval  chaffy  Empalement  with  two  Valves , 
which  inclofe  two  or  three  Flowers.  Ehe  Petals  have  a 
double  Valve  as  large  as  the  Empalement ;  the  outer  Valve 
is  bellied  and  acute-pointed-,  the  inner  is  plain.  Ehe  Flowers 
have  three  Hair -like  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  forked 
Summits,  and  a  Eop-fhaped  Germen ,  fupporting  two  hairy 
reflexed  Styles,  crowned  by  feathered  Stigmas.  Ehe  Germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  oval  Seed,  obtufe  at  both  Ends , 
convex  on  one  Side,  and  channeled  on  the  other,  wraped  up 
in  the  Petal  of  the  Flower. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Se&ion 
of  Eournefort’ s  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  apetalcus  Flowers  which  are  titled  Corn ,  or  are 
nearly  allied  to  them.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fecond 
Sedtion  of  his  third  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  three  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Triticum  glumis  ventricofis  lavibus  imbricatis  fub- 
muticis.  Hort.  Upfal.  21.  Wheat  without  Beards,  and 
having  fmooth,  bellied,  imbricated  Elufks.  This  is 
the  Eriticum  hybermm  ariflis  carens.  C.  B.  P.  21.  Winter 
Wheat  without  Awns,  or  common  Wheat. 

2.  Triticum  glumis  ventricofis  glabris  imbricatis 
ariftatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  21.  Bearded  Wheat  with  fmooth, 
imbricated,  bellied  Elufks.  This  is  the  Eriticum  afli- 
vum.  C.  B.  P.  21.  Summer  or  Spring  Wheat. 

3.  Triticum  glumis  ventricofis  villofis  imbricatis  ob- 
tujis.  Hort.  Upfal.  21.  “Wheat  with  hairy,  bellied,  im¬ 
bricated,  obtufe  Hulks.  This  is  the  Eriticum  fpica 
villosd  quadratd,  breviore  id  turgidiore.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p. 
176.  Wheat  with  four-cornered,  fhort,  hairy,  turgid 
Spikes,  commonly  called  gray  Pollard  or  Duckbill 
Wheat. 

4.  Triticum  glumis  ventricofis  villofis  imbricatis , 
fpicis  oblongis  pyramidatis.  Wheat  with  hairy,  bellied, 
imbricated  Hulks,  and  oblong  pyramidal  Spikes.  This 
is  the  Eriticum  fpica  villosd  quadratd  longiore ,  ariflis 
munitum.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  176.  Wheat  with  longer, 
four-rowed,  hairy  Spikes  armed  with  Beards,  com¬ 
monly  called  Cone  Wheat. 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties  of  Wheat,  which  the 
Farmers  in  different  Parts  of  England  diftinguifh  by 
different  Titles,  but  they  are  only  feminal  Variations, 
which  have  rifen  from  Culture.  Some  of  thefe  differ 
in  the  Colour  of  their  Chaff,  and  others  in  the  Form 
of  their  Spikes,  but  as  they  are  fubjebt  to  vary,  we  fhall 
not  enumerate  them  as  different  Species.  Thefe  are. 
The  red  Wheat  without  Awns,  the  red-eared,  bearded 
Wheat,  Poland  Wheat,  many-eared  Wheat,  and  naked 
Barley.  The  four  Sorts  above  enumerated  I  have  fown 
feveral  Years,  and  have  always  found  them  conftant 
without  Variation. 

Where  Wheat  grows  naturally  is  very  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  at  prefent,  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that 
Africa  is  the  Country,  becaufe  in  the  earlieft  Accounts 
we  have  of  it,  there  is  Mention  of  its  being  tranfported 
from  thence  to  other  Countries,  and  Sicily  was  the  firft 
Country  in  Europe  where  this  Grain  was  cultivated  ; 
but  although  the  Country  of  its  natural  Growth  is  in 
a  very  warm  Climate,  it  is  found  to  bear  the  Inclemency 
of  our  rough  Climate  very  well,  and  in  more  northern 
Countries,  where  the  Summers  are  long  enough  to 
ripen  the  Grain,  it  is  found  to  fucceed. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  common  Wheat  which  is  fown 
in  moft  Parts  of  England,  and  is  fo  well  known  as  to 
need  no  Defcription.  The  Spikes  or  Ears  of  this  are 
long;  the  Grains  are  ranged  in  four  Rows,  and  lie  over 
each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fifh  ;  the  Chaff  is  fmooth, 
bellied,  and  is  not  terminated  by  Awns  or  Beards. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  called  Summer  or  Spring  Wheat; 
this  will  ripen  much  earlier  than  the  other,  fo  has  often 
been  fown  in  the  Spring  of  the  YTear,  at  the  fame  Time 
with  Oats  ;  but  if  the  Seafon  proves  wet,  it  is  very 
fubjeft  to  grow  tali,  and  have  very  thin  Grains  which 
has  difcouraged  People  from  fowing  it  at  that  Seafon, 
fo  that  unlefs  from  the  Severity  of  the  Winter,  or  fome 
other  Accident,  the  Winter  Corn  is  injured,  the 
Practice  of  fown  Wheat  in  the  Spring  is  rarelv  ufed. 
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The  third  Sort  is  called  in  fome  Places  gray  Wheat, 
in  others  Duckbill  Wheat  and  gray  Pollard,  but  in 
Suffex  it  is  generally  known  by  the  Title  of  Fullers 
Wheat ;  this  Sort  grows  very  tall,  and  if  it  is  fown  too 
thick,  is  very  apt  to  lodge  with  Rain  and  Wind,  for 
the  Ears  are  large  and  heavy  •,  they  nod  on  one  Side 
as  the  Grain  increafes  in  Weight.  The  Awns  are  long; 
the  Chaff  hairy  which  detains  the  Moifture,  all  which 
help  to  lodge  it,  for  which  Reafon  many  People  do 
not  choofe  to  cultivate  this  Sort ;  but  where  the  Roots 
are  at  a  proper  Diftance  from  each  other,  they  will  put 
out  many  Stalks  from  each,  and  the  Stalks  will  be 
ftronger,  and  fupport  themfelves  better,  and  the  Grain 
produces  more  Flour  in  Proportion  than  any  of  the 
other  Sorts.  The  Awns  of  this  Sort  always  drop  off 
when  the  Grain  is  full  grown. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  more  cultivated  in  Oxfordshire 
and  Berkjhire  than  in  any  other  Part  of  England.  The 
Ears  of  this  Sort  are  firmed  like  a  Cone,  ending  with 
a  (lender  Point,  from  whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Cone 
■Wheat.  Of  this  tfore  are  the  white  and  red,  which 
I  believe  are  only  Varieties,  for  1  have  generally  feen 
them  mixed  in  the  Field.  f he  Awns  of  this  are  long 
and  rough,  fo  the  Farmers  fay  it  guards  the  Grain 
from  Birds,  which  has  been  a  Recommendation  to  low 
it,  efpecially  near  Inclolures,  where  taere  is  Shelter 
for  Birds-.  '  Mr.  Thttt  prefers  this  Sort  for  lowing  in 
Drills,  but  1  have  feen  the  third.  Sort  anfwer  much 
better  in  the  Horfe  hoeing  Hufoandry. 

The  Seafon  for  Towing,  of  Wheat  is  Autumn,  and 
always  when  the  Ground  is  moilt.  In  the  Downs  of 
Ham]>Jhire ,  Wilt  (hire ,  and  Dor  fef hire,  trie  Farmers  begin 
fowing  of  their  Wheat  in  ’  Align  ft,  if  there  happens 
Rain  f  lb  that  when  they  are  in  their  Harveft\  h  the 
Weather  flops  them,  they  employ  their  People  in  low¬ 
ing,  for  if  the  Corn  is  not  forward  in  Autumn,  fo  as 
to^cover  the  Ground  before  Winter,  it  feidom  fucceeds 
well  on  thofe  dry  Lands,  efpecially  if  the  Spring  fhould 
prove  dry;  but  in  the  low  ltrong  Lands,  it  they  get 
their  Wheat  into  the  Ground  by  the  Middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  Farmers  think  they  are  in  good  Seafon  ; 
but  fometimes  it  fo  happens,  from  the  Badnefs  of  the 
Seafon,  that  in  many  Places  the  Wheat  is  not  fown  till 
Chrijlmas  or  after,  but  this  late-fown  Wheat  is  fubjeft 
to  run  too  much  to  Straw,  efpecially  it  the  Spring  fhould 
prove  moift. 

The  ufual  Allowance  of  Seed  Wheat  to  one  Acre  of 
Land,  is  three  Bufhels,  but  from  repeated  Experiments, 
it  has  been  found,  that  half  that  Quantity  is  fuffreient ; 
therefore,  if  the  Farmers  have  Regard  to  their  own  In- 
tereft,  they  fhould  lave  this  Expence  of  Seed,  which 
amounts  to  a  confiderable  Article  in  large  Farms,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  to  be  purchafed,  which  mod  of  the 
foilful  Farmers  do,  at  Fall  every  other  Year,  by  Way  of 
Change  ;  for  they  find  that  the  Seeds  continued  long 
upon  foe  fame  Land  will  not  fucceed  fo  well,  as  when 
they  procure  a  Change  of  Seeds  from  a  diftant  Country. 
And  the  fame  is  praftifed  by  the  Hufbandmen  of  the 
Low-Countries ,  who  commonly  procure  frefh  Seeds  from 
Sicily  every  fecond  or  third  Year  ;  which  they  find 
fucceed  better  with  them,  than  foe  Seeds  of  their  own 
Country.  In  foe  Choice  of  the  Seeds,  particular  Regard 
fhould  be  had  to  the  Land  upon  which  it  grew,  for  if 
it  is  light  Land,  foe  Wheat  which  grew  upon  ltrong 
Land  is  the  belt,  and  fo  vice  verfa. 

There  have  been  fome  Perfons  in  England  curious 
enough  to  procure  their  Seed  Wheat  from  Sicily  which 
has  fucceeded  very  well,  but  foe  Grain  of  this  has  pro¬ 
ved  too  hard  for  our  Englijh  Mills  to  grind,  which  has 
occafioned  their  neglecting  to  procure  their  Seeds  from 
thence  ;  nor  do  I  think  there  can  be  much  Advantage 
in  procuring  the  Seeds  from  Abroad,  fince  the  Lands 
of  England  arefo  various,  as  to  afford  as  much  Change 
of  Seeds  as  will  be  neceffary.  And  the  lefs  we  purchafe 
from  Abroad,  foe  greater  will  be  foe  Saving  to  the 
Publick,  fo’  that  it  fhould  be  the  Bufinefs  of  foilful 
Farmers  to  want  as  few  Seeds  as  pofiible,  fince,  by 
Exchange  with  each  other,  they  may  fo  contrive,  as 
not  to  part  with  ready  Money  for  any  Seeds. 

The  Land  which  is  ufually  alioted  for  Wheat,  is  laid 
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fallow  the  Summer  before  the  Corn  is  fown  ;  during 
which  1  ime  it  is  ploughed  two  or  three  Times,  to  bring 
it  into  a  Tilth  ;  and  the  oftener  and  better  the  Ground 
is  ploughed,  and  the  more  it  is  laboured  with  Harrows 
between  each  Ploughing  to  break  and  divide  the  Clods, 
the  better  will  be  the  Crop,  and  the  fewer  Weeds  will 
be  produced.  But  in  this  Article  mod  of  the  Farmers 
are  deficient ;  for  after  they  have  given  their  Lands 
one  Ploughing,  they  frequently  leave  it  to  produce 
Weeds,  wnich  fometimes  are  permited  to  ftand  until 
they  (bed  their  Speds,  whereby  the  Ground  w  11  be 
plentifully  flocked  with  Weeds  ;  and  as  an  Excufe  for 
this,  they  fay  that  thefe  Weeds  will  fupply  their  Sheep 
with  fome  Feed,  and  the  Dung  of  the  Sheep  will  mend 
their  Land  ;  but  this  is  a  very  bad  Piece  of  Hufbandryj 
for  the  Weeds  will  draw  from  the  Land  more  than  the 
Dung  of  the  Sheep  will  fupply  ;  fo  that  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  beft  Method  to  keep  the  Ground  as  clean  from 
Weeds  as  poffible,  and  to  ftir  it  often  to  feparate  and 
break  the  Clod?,  and  render  the  Land  fine;  and  where 
the  Land  can  enjoy  a  Winter’s  f  allow,  it  will  be  of 
much  greater  Service  to  it,  than  the  Summer;  and  by 
thus  labouring  of  the  Land,  it  will ‘be  of  equal  Service 
to  it  as  a  Dreffing  of  Dung.  Therefore  if  the  Farm¬ 
ers  could  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  their  Method  of  Huf- 
bandry,  they  would  find  their  Advantage  in  it ;  for 
the  Expence  of  Dreffing  in  fome  Countries  is  fo  great, 
as  to  take  away  the  whole  Profit  of  the  Crop. 

There  is  alio  a  very  abfurd  Method  in  common  Pra¬ 
ctice  with  the  Farmers,  which  is  the  carrying  of  their 
Dreffing,  and  fpreading  it  on  the  Land  in  the  Summer; 
where  it  lies  expofed  till  the  Sun  has  dried  out  all  the 
Goodnefs  of  it,  before  it  is  ploughed  into  the  Ground; 
fo  that  the  Dreffing  is  of  little  Value  ;  therefore  the 
Dung  fhould  never  be  laid  on  the  Land  falter  than  it 
can  be  ploughed  in  ;  for  one  Load  of  Dung  fo  managed, 
is  better  than  three  in  their  ufual  Method. 

As  Wheat  remains  a  longer  Time  upon  the  Ground 
than  moft  other  Sorts  of  Corn,  it  requires  a  greater 
Stock  of  Nourifhment,  to  lengthen  and  fill  the  Ears : 
therefore,  if  the  Dreffing  is  exhaufted  in  Winter,  the 
Corn  will  have  but  fhort  Ears,  and  thofe  but  lean,  nor 
will  the  Grain  afford  much  Flour;  fo  that  it  frequently 
happens,  that  a  light  Dreffing  of  Soot  in  the  Spring, 
at  the  Time  the  Wheat  is  begining  to  ftalk,  proves  of 
greater  Service  to  the  Crop,  than  a  Dreffing  of  Dung 
laid  on  the  Land  before  it  is  ploughed,  efpecially  if  the 
Dung  is  not  very  good.  Deep  ploughing  (where  foe 
Staple  of  the  Ground  is  deep  enough  to  admit  of  it) 
will  alfo  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Corn  ;  for  the 
fmall  Fibres  of  the  Roots,  which  are  the  Mouths  that 
fupply  the  Nourifhment,  extend  themfelves  very  deep 
into  the  Ground.  I  have  traced  many  of  them  up¬ 
ward  of  three  Feet,  and  believe  they  fpread  much 
farther  where  the  Ground  is  light ;  therefore  it  is  of 
great  Advantage  to  the  Crop  to  have  the  Ground  hired 
and  loofened  to  a  proper  Depth  ;  for  by  fo  doing  the 
Roots  will  find  a  Supply  of  Pafture  for  the  Nourifhment 
and  Augmentation  of  the  Ears,  at  the  Time  they  are 
forming,  when  it  is  moft  required  ;  for  if  the  Ground 
is  ploughed  fhallow,  the  Roots  will  have  extended  them¬ 
felves  to  that  Depth  by  foe  Spring,  fo  that  when  the 
Nourifhment  is  wanted  to  fupply  the  Stalks,  the  Roots 
are  ftinted  by  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Soil,  which  they 
cannot  penetrate  ;  when  this  is  the  Cafe,  the  Colour  of 
the  Blade  is  frequently  feen  to  change  in  April,  and 
feidom  recovers  its  Verdure  again,  and  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  the  Stalks  are  always  weakened  in  Proportion  to 
the  Decay  of  the  Blade;  for  it  is  well  known  from  long 
Experience  that  the  Leaves  or  Blade  of  Corn,  are  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  draw  in  Nourifhment  from  the  Air  and  Dews, 
for  the  Increafe  of  the  Stalk  and  Ear  ;  but  in  order  to 
afeertain  this,  I  have  made  Trial  of  it,  by  cuting  off 
the  Leaves  of  fome  Roots  of  Wheat  alternately,  early 
in .  the  Spring,  and  have  conftantly  found  the  Stalks 
upon  thofe  Roots  much  fmaller,  the  Ears  fhorter,  and 
the  Grain  thiner  than  thofe  of  the  intermediate  Roots, 
whofe  Blades  were  not  cut.  This  fhews  the  Abfurdity 
of  that  Praftice  of  feeding  Sheep  upon  Corn  in  the 
Winter  and  Spring.  I  have  frequently  feen  in  fome 
✓  Gardens, 
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Gardens,  Plants  diverted  of  their  lower  Leaves  which 
ignorant  Perfons  have  fuppofed  to  draw  away  the  Nou- 
rifhment  from  the  Head  ;  but  whereever  this  has  been 
praftifed,  I  have  always  feen  the  Plants  have  been  great¬ 
ly  weakened  by  it  •,  fo  that  until  thofe  Leaves  decay 
naturally,  they  fhould  never  be  taken  off. 

Of  late  Years,  many  Comports  have  been  advertifed 
for  the  fteeping  of  the  Seeds  of  Corn,  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  their  Growth  ;  fome  of  thefe  have  been  fold  at 
a  dear  Rate ;  but  as  fo  great  Succefs  was  aflured  by  the 
Inventors,  to  thofe  who  fhould  make  ufe  of  them,  there 
were  Numbers  of  Perfons  who  made  the  Trial ;  but  fo 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  get  Information  of  their  Ex¬ 
periments,  they  did  not  fucceed  fo  well  as  to  encourage 
the  Ufe  of  thefe  Compofitions ;  and  from  feveral  Trials 
which  I  made  myfelf  with  great  Care,  I  always  found, 
that  the  Wheat  which  had  been  fteeped  in  thefe  Com¬ 
pofitions  came  up  fooner,  and  grew  much  ranker  in  the 
Winter,  than  that  which  had  not  been  fteeped  ;  but  in 
the  Spring  the  unfteeped  Wheat  had  a  greater  Number 
of  Stalks  to  each  Plant,  and  the  Ears  were  better  fed, 
than  thofe  which  had  been  fteeped;  therefore  thefe  Sorts 
of  Comports  have  been  found  of  no  real  Ufe  to  the 
Crop. 

My  Experiments  were  made  in  the  following  Manner. 
The  Wheat  was  fown  in  Drills,  on  the  fame  Spot  of 
Ground  ;  the  Seeds  which  had  been  fteeped  were  fown 
in  alternate  Rows ;  and  the  intermediate  Rows  were 
fown  with  unfteeped  Corn.  The  Rows  were  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  afunder,  and  the  Grains  were  all  taken  out 
of  one  Meafure,  and  fown  as  equally  as  pofiible  :  The 
fteeped  Corn  appeared  above  Ground  three  Days  before 
the  other,  and  continued  to  grow  farter  than  the  un¬ 
fteeped  Corn,  during  the  Winter,  but  in  the  Spring, 
the  Blade  of  the  fteeped  Corn  changed  its  Colour,  and 
their  Points  became  of  a  brown  Colour,  when  I  gave 
a  light  Drefting  to  one  of  the  Rows,  which  foon  re¬ 
covered  its  Verdure,  and  caufed  it  to  be  the  ftrongeft 
Row  of  the  Whole  ;  but  the  others  which  had  not 
this  Drefting  produced  weaker  Stalks  and  Ears,  than 
that  which  was  not  fteeped. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  in  general  the  f  armers 
fow  more  than  double  the  Quantity  of  Corn  on  their 
Lands  than  is  necefiary;  therefore  there  is  a  great  Wafte 
of  Grain,  which  in  fcarce  Years,  amounts  to  a  confjde- 
rable  Sum  in  large  Farms,  and  to  a  whole  Country,  it 
is  an  Objeft  worthy  the  Attention  of  the  Publick  ;  but 
I  fear  whatever  may  be  faid  to  prevent  this,  will  have 
but  little  Weight  with  the  Praftitioners  of  Agriculture; 
who  aie  lo  fond  of  old  Cuftoms,  as  rarely  to  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  alter  them,  though  they  are  extremely  ab- 
furd.  But  il  thefe  People  could  be  prevailed  on  to  make 
the  Tiial  with  Care,  they  muft  be  foon  convinced  of  their 
Errour;  for  if  they  will  but  examine  a  Field  of  Corn  fown 
in  the  common  Way, they  will  find  but  few  Roots  which 
have  more  than  twro  or  three  Stalks,  unlefs  by  Chance, 
where  there  may  be  fome  few  Roots  which  have  Room  to 
fpread,  upon  which  there  maybe  fix,  eight,  or  ten  Stalks, 
and  frequently  many  more  ;  but  I  have  feen  a  Field  of 
Wheat  which  had  not  a  greater  Allowance  than  one 
Bufhel  of  Corn  to  an  Acre,  fo  that  the  Roots  had  Room 
to  fpread,  I  have  obferved  the  Roots  produced  from 
fix  to  twelve  or  fourteen  Stalks,  which  were  ftrong 
and  had  long,  well  nourifhed  Ears,  and  the  Produce 
was  much  greater  than  in  any  of  thofe  Fields  in  the 
Neighbourhood,  which  were  fown  with  the  common 
Allowance.  And  if  the  Land  is  good,  and  the  Roots 
ftand  at  a  proper  Diftance  from  each  other,  there  will 
be  few  Roots  which  will  not  produce  as  many  Stalks  as 
I  have  here  mentioned,  and  the  Ears  will  be  better 
nourifhed. 

But  if  the  Land  is  not  covered  with  the  Blades  of 
Corn  by  the  Spring,  the  Farmers  think  they  ftiall  have 
no  Crop,  whereas,  if  they  would  have  Patience  to  wait 
till  the  Roots  put  out  their  Stems,  they  would  foon  be 
convinced  of  the  contrary  ;  efpecially  if  they  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  draw  a  weighty  Roller  over  the  Wheat 
in  March ,  which  will  caufe  it  to  fpread,  and  by  fet¬ 
ing  of  the  loofe  Ground  to  the  Roots,  the  dryino- 
Vv  inds  in  the  Spring  would  be  prevented  from  penetra^ 
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ting  to  their  Fibres,  fo  that  the  Root3  will  produce  the 
more  Stalks;  but  before  this  Operation,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  have  the  Corn  cleaned  from  Weeds,  for  if  thefe 
are  permited  to  grow,  they  will  draw  away  much  Nou- 
rifhment  from  the  Corn  ;  and  if,  at  this  Seafon,  the 
Land  is  made  clean  from  Weeds,  the  Corn  will  foon 
after  fpread,  and  cover  the  Ground,  whereby  the 
Growth  of  Weeds  will  be  greatly  lefiened. 

There  is  not  any  Part  of  Hufbandry  which  requires 
the  Farmer’s  Attention  more,  than  that  of  keeping  his 
Land  clean  from  Weeds ;  and  yet  there  are  few  who 
trouble  themfelves  about  it,  or  who  underftand  the  pro¬ 
per  Method  of  doing  it ;  few  of  them  know  thofe 
Weeds  which  are  annual,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
thofe  which  are  perennial  ;  and  without  this  Knowlege 
it  will  be  much  more  difficult  for  a  Perfon  to  clean  his 
Land,  let  his  Induftry  be  ever  fo  great,  for  annual 
Weeds  may  be  foon  deftroyed,  if  taken  in  Time; 
whereas,  if  they  are  neglected,  their  Seeds  will  foon  ripen 
and  fcatter ;  after  which  it  will  require  three  Times 
the  Labour  and  Expence  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  would 
have  been  fufficient  at  the  Begining;  and  then  the 
Crop  would  have  had  no  bad  Neighbours  to  rob  it  of 
its  Nourifhment.  The  common  Method  now  praftifed 
is  a  very  abfurd  one ;  for  the  Weeds  are  left  to  grow 
till  the  Wheat  is  begining  to  ear,  and  the  Weeds  are 
in  flower ;  fo  the  Ground  being  covered  by  the  Corn, 
all  the  low  Weeds  are  hid,  and  thefe  are  left  to  ripen, 
and  fcatter  their  Seeds ;  the  tall  Weeds  only  are  taken 
out,  and  if  the  People  employed  are  not  careful,  many 
ol  thefe  will  efcape  them,  as  they  will  be  fo  intermixed 
with  the  Stalks  of  Wheat,  as  not  to  appear,  unlefs  di¬ 
ligently  fought  after.  By  this  Method  the  Weeds  of 
tall  Growth  are  permited  to  ftand,  and  rob  the  Com 
of  its  Nourifhment,  during  the  principal  Time  of  its 
Growth,  and  the  humble  Weeds  are  never  deftroyed ; 
and  by  going  amongft  the  Stalks  when  they  are  tall, 
great  Numbers  of  them  are  broken  and  trod  under 
the  Work-peoples  Feet;  yet  however  obvious  this  is,  to 
every  Farmer,  none  of  them  have  thought  of  altering 
this  Praftice.  I  would  therefore  recommend  a  Method 
which  is  now  in  common  Praftice  among  the  Kitchen 
Gardeners,  which  has  been  found  of  great  Benefit  to 
their  Crops,  and  has  alfo  been  a  great  Saving  to  them 
in  the  Expence  of  Weeding;  and  this  is  making  ufe  of 
the  fmall  Kind  of  Hoes  for  cleaning  the  Wheat  early 
in  the  Spring,  before  the  Ground  is  covered  with  the 
Blades  of  Corn.  WTith  this  Inftrument,  all  the  low  as 
well  as  the  tall  Weeds  will  be  cut  up,  and  if  it  is  per¬ 
formed  in  dry  Weather,  the  Weeds  being  then  fmall 
will  foon  die.  Where  the  Ground  happens  to  be  very 
full  of  Weeds,  it  may  be  necefiary  to  go  over  it  a  fe- 
cond  Time,  at  about  a  Fortnight  after  the  firft,  to  cut 
up  any  Weeds  which  may  have  before  efcaped.  By  lay¬ 
ing  the  Ground  clean  at  this  Time,  the  Corn  will 
not  be  robbed  of  its  Nourifhment ;  and  there  will  not 
be  Time  for  the  Weeds  to  grow  fo  as  to  prejudice  it 
much  after,  for  the  Ground  will  be  fo  much  ftiaded  by 
the  Corn,  as  to  keep  down  the  Weeds,  fo  that  they 
cannot  have  Time  to  ripen  their  Seeds  before  Harveft. 

If,  at  the  Time  of  this  Operation,  the  Roots  of  Corn 
are  cut  up  where  they  are  too  clofe,  it  will  be  found  of 
great  Service  to  the  other  ;  but  this,  I  fear,  few  of  the 
old  Farmers  will  ever  agree  with  me  in  ;  though  what  I 
mention  is  not  from  'lheory  but  Experiments,  which 
have  been  repeated  with  great  Care ;  and  where  it  was 
praftifed  the  Produce  of  twenty  Rods  of  Ground,  was 
much  greater  both  in  Weight  and  Meafure,  than  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Ground  in  the  beft  Part  of  the  Field,' 
where  this  was  not  praftifed,  and  the  Stalks  rtood  up¬ 
right,  when  a  great  Part  of  the  Corn  in  the  fame  Field 
was  lodged. 

I  have  often  obferved  in  thofe  Fields  where  Foot 
Paths  are  made  through  Corn  Fields,  that  by  the  Side 
of  thofe  Paths  where  the  Corn  is  thin,  and"  has  been 
troden  down  in  the  Winter  and  Spring,  that  the  Stalks 
have  flood  ereft,  when  moft  of  the  Corn  in  the  fame 
Field  has  been  laid  flat  on  the  Ground,  which  was 
owing  to  the  Stalks  being  fo  much  ftronger  from  their 
having  more  Room  ;  the  other  being  drawn  up  tall  and 

flender 
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flender  by  being  fo  c!ofe.  together.  There  is  alfo 
another  great  Advantage  in  keeping  Corn  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  giving  it  Room  to  fpread,  which  is,  that 
tire  Corn  is  not  fo  liable  to  take  the  Smut,  as  when  it 
is  full  of  Weeds,  and  the  Roots  too  much  crowded, 
as  1  have  frequently  obferved  •,  fo  that  Cleannefs  and 
free  Air  is  as  eflential  to  the  well  doing  and  Growth  of 
Vegetables,  as  Animals  •,  and  the  changing  of  the  Seed 
annually  is  alfo  as  neceffary,  as  the  Change  of  Air  is 
to  all  Sorts  of  Animals  ;  for  where  this  has  been  care¬ 
fully  pradifed,  there  has  rarely  happened  any  fmutty 
Corn  in  the  Field. 

Brining  of  the  Seed  Wheat  is  what  the  Farmers  ge¬ 
nerally  practife  to  prevent  the  Smut ;  which  in  mod 
Years  anfwers  very  Well  ;  but  there  is  nothing  which 
contributes  more  to  this,  than  keeping  the  Plants  in 
good  Health,  which  is  better  effe&ed  by  the  Method 
before  propofed  •,  for  by  diring  of  the  Ground  with  the 
Hoe  between  the  Roots  of  Corn  in  the  Spring,  they 
will  be  better  fupplied  with  Nourishment ;  for  in  drong 
Lands,  where  the  Water  may  have  lain  in  the  Winter, 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  will  bind  fo  hard  on  the  firft 
dry  Weather,  as  to  dint  the  Corn,  and  frequently  caufe 
it  to  change  Colour.  When  this  happens,  the  Roots 
feldom  put  out  many  Stalks;  and  thole  wnich  ate  put 
out,  are  weak  ;  but  where  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
can'  be  dired  to  loofen  the  Parts,  the  Corn  will  foon 
recover  its  Colour  and  Strength,  and  cover  tne  Land 
with  Shoots. 

What  has  been  here  direded,  mud  be  underdood  to 
relate  to  Wheat  fovvn  in  Broad-cad,  which  is  the  ufual 
Method  pradifed  by  Farmers  in  every  Part  of  England  •, 
for  the  Horfe  hoeing  Hufbandry  which  was  pradifed 
by  Mr.  T 'ull,  has  been  almoft  univerfally  rejeded  by 
the  Farmers  in  every  Country,  it  being  fo  oppofite  to 
their  accudomed  Pradice,  that  they  cannot  be  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  to  make  Trial  of  it ;  and  indeed,  oy  the  Ab- 
furdity  of  tne  Author  in  a  few  Particulars,  he  has  dif- 
couraged  many  from  engaging  in  it,  who  would  have 
pradifed  it ;  but  upon  finding  Mr.  Tull  positively  ab¬ 
ler  tins,  that  the  fame  Land  would  nouridi  the  fame 
Species  of  Plants  without  changing  the  Crops  for  ever, 
and  this  without  Manure,  which  being  contrary  to  all 
Experience,  led  them  to  believe  his  other  Principles 
had  no  better  Foundation.  And  he  pradifed  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  fowing  the  fame  Species  upon  the  fame  Ground, 
till  his  Crops  failed  and  were  much  worfe  than  thofe  of 
his  Neighbours  who  continued  their  old  Method  of  Huf- 
bandry^  and  hereby  his  Horfe  hoeing  Hufbandry  was 
ridiculed  by  them,  and  laid  afide  by  Gentlemen  who 
were  engaging  in  it.  But  notwithftanding  thofe  and 
feme  other  Particulars  which  have  been  advanced  by 
Mr.  full,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  this  new 
Hufbandry  might  be  univerfally  pradifed  ;  for  fome 
few  Perfons  who  have  made  fufficient  Trial  of  it,  have 
found  their  Crops  aniwer  much  bettci,  than  in  the 
common  or  old  Method  of  Hufbandry ;  and  the  French 
who  have  learned  it  from  Mr.  Tull's  Book,  are  engaging 
in  the  Pradice  of  it  with  greater  Ardour,  than  thofe  ot 
our  own  Country  ;  and  although  they  had  not  the  pro¬ 
per  Inftruments  of  Agriculture  for  the  Performance, 
and  meet  with  as  flrong  Oppofition  from  the  Perfons 
employed  to  execute  the  Bufinefs,  as  in  England ,  yet 
the  Gentlemen  feem  determined  to  perfiit  in  the  I  lac- 
tice  of  it ;  though  as  yet  few  of  their  Experiments 
have  had  the  Succefs  they  hoped  for  }  partly  from  the 
Awkwardnefs  of  their  Labourers,  and  partly  from  their 
Averfenefs  to  pradife  this  Hufbandry  ;  and  alfo  from 
their  being  made  in  Lands  not  well  conditioned  ,  but 
yet  their  Produce  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  old  Huf¬ 
bandry,  and  they  fay  that  it  the  1  roduce  Oi  the  Land 
in  the  new  Method  ot  .Hufbandry,  does  not  exceed  that 
in  the  old  Way,  yet  by  laving  feven'  Parts  from  eight 
of  the  Seed  Corn,  it  is,  a  great  Affair  to  a  whole  Coun¬ 
try,  efpecially  in  Times  of  Scarcity. 

As  Mr.  Tull  has  given  full  Diredions  for  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  this  Hufbandry,  1  fhail  refer  the  Reader  to  his 
Book  for  Inftrudion,  and  fhail  only  mention  two  or 
three  late  Experiments  which  have  been  made  in  his 
.  Method,  where  bv  the  Utility  of  it  will  more  fully  appear. 
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The  firft  was  in  a  Field  of  Wheat,  which  was  fown 
partly  in  Broad-cafl  in  the  common  Method,  and  partly 
according  to  Tull's  Method ;  the  Spots  thus  fown,  were 
not  regular  in  Lands,  but  interfperfed  indifferently  in  many 
Diredions.  Thofe  Parts  of  the  Field  in  Tull's  Method, 
were  in  Rows  at  two  Feet  Diftance,  and  flood  thin  in 
the  Rows.  The  Roots  of  the  Wheat  in  thefe  Spots 
had  from  ten  to  thirty  Stalks  upon  a  Root,  and  conti¬ 
nued  upright  till  it  was  reaped  ;  whereas  few  of  the 
Roots  in  the  common  Method,  had  more  than  two  or 
three  Stalks,  and  thefe  were  mofl  of  them  lodged  be¬ 
fore  Harvefl ;  fo  that  upon  Trial  of  the  Grain  when 
threfhed,  there  was  near  a  third  Part  more  in  Weight 
and  Meafure,than  from  the  fame  Extent  of  Ground,  taken 
in  the  bell  Part  of  the  Field  fown  in  the  common  Way. 

Another  Trial  was  made  in  fowing  of  the  Corn  in. 
Rows  at  different  Diflances,  with  fome  fown  in  two 
Parts  of  the  Ground  Broad-caft.  The  Event  was 
that  all  which  was  fown  Broad-cafl  in  the  ufual  Way 
was  lodged,  as  was  alfo  mofl  of  that  where  the  Rows 
were  fix  or  nine  Inches  afunder  ;  thofe  which  flood  a 
Foot  Diftance  efcaped  better,  but  the  Ro\ys  two  Feet 
afunder  were  the  beft,  and  the  Produce  much  greater, 
than  any  of  the  other ;  which  plainly  fnews  the  Ab- 
furdity  of  that  Practice,  in  fowing  a  great  Quantity 
of  Seeds,  to  have  a  better  Produce,  which  is  the 
Opinion  of  moft  of  the  old  Farmers ;  and  it  was  for¬ 
merly  the  prevailing  Opinion  among  Gardeners,  who 
allowed  near  eight  Times  the  Quantity  of  S'sds  for 
the  fame  Space  of  Ground,  as  is  now  ufually  fown,  and 
thefe  Crops  are  greatly  fuperiour  to  any  of  thofe. 

The  Produce  of  an  Acre  of  Wheat  is  various,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Goodnefs  of  tire  Soil.  In  fome  of  the 
fhallow,  chalky,  down  Lands,  where  there  have  been 
near  four  Bufhels  of  Corn  fown  ;  I  have  known  the 
Produce  not  more  than  double  of  the  Seed  ;  but  when 
this  is  the  Cafe,  the  Farmer  had  much  better  let  his 
Land  lie  wafte,  fince  the  Produce  will  not  defray  the 
Expence ;  fo  that  more  than  the  Rent  of  the  Land  is 
loft:  And  although  thefe  Sorts  of  Crops  arc  frequently 
feen  on  fuch  Land,  yet  fuch  is  the  Pafijon  for  plough¬ 
ing  among  the  Hufbandmen  at  prefent,  that  if  they 
were  not  reftrained  by  their  Landlords,  they  would  in¬ 
troduce  the  Plough  into  every  Field,  notwithftanding 
they  are  fure  to  lofe  by  it.  . 

But  although  the  Produce  of  thefe  poor  Downs  is  fo 
fmall,  as  before  related  ;  yet  upon  good  Land,  where 
the  Corn  has  flood  thin  upon  the  Ground,  I  have  known 
eight  and  ten  Quarters  reaped  from  an  Acre,  over  the 
whole  Field,  and  fometimes  much  more.  And  I  have 
been  informed  by  Perfons  of  great  Credit,  that  on  good 
Land,  which  was  drilled  and  managed  with  the  Horfe 
Hoe,  they  have  had  twelve  Quarters  from  an 
Acre  of  Land,  which  is  a  great  Produce  ;  and  this  is 
with  greater  Certainty,  if  the  Seafons  prove  bad,  than 
can  be. expedited  by  the  common  Hufbandry. 

The  Price  of  Corn  varies  continually  ;  and  this  Va¬ 
riation  is  often  very  great  in  the  Space  of  one  or  two 
Years  •,  fo  that  from  being  fo  cheap,  as  that  the  Farm¬ 
ers  could  not  pay  their  Rents,  in  the  Compafs  of  a  Year 
or  two,  the  Price  has  been  doubled ;  for  one  or  two 
plentiful  Harvefts  have  lowered  the  Price  of  Wheat  fo 
much  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  needy  Farmer  to 
go  on  with  his  Bufinefs  who  wants  ready  Money  for  his 
Crops,  as  foon  as  he  can  prepare  them  for  the  Market. 
This  has  eftablifhed  a  Set  of  People  called  Dealers  irt 
Corn  who  have  taken  the  Advantage  of  the  Farmer’s 
Necefiity,  and  engroffed  their  Corn  to  keep  it  for  bet¬ 
ter  Markets,  and  thefe  Dealers  have  of  late  Years  in- 
creafed  fo  greatly  in  their  Numbers,  to  the  great  Preju¬ 
dice  of  the  Raifers  and  Confumers  of  Corn,  as  may  in 
Time  prove  fatal  to  the  Country,  by  monopolizing 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Produce,  and  then  fet  their  own 
Price  upon  it ;  fo  that  between  thefe  Corn  Faflors  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  Diftillers,  the  Price  of  Bread 
may  be  too  great  for  the  labouring  Poor  ;  which  is  an 
Affair  that  requires  more  publick  Attention  than  has 

yet  been  given  to  it.  , 

The  French  are  building  publick  Granaries  for  the 
Confervation  of  their  Corn,  in  moft  ot  their  PiOvinces, 

J3  Q.  for 
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for  as  in  feme  Years  they  have  great  Plenty  of  Corn, 
and  at  other  Time  as  great  Scarcity;  they  are  contriv¬ 
ing  to  prevent  any  great  Want  of  it. 

When  the  Wheat  is  fold  much  under  four  Shillings 
the  Bufhel,  the  Farmer  cannot  pay  his  Rent,  and  live  ; 
nor  can  the  poorer  Sort  of  People  afford  to  purchafe 
good  Bread,  when  the  Wheat  is  fold  at  a  Price  much 
higher  than  fix  Shillings  the  Bufhel;  therefore  when 
it  is  at  a  Medium  between  thefe,  there  can  be  no  great 
Caufe  of  Complaint  on  either  Side. 

TR1UMFF.TTA.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  40.  Tab.  8. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  529. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ;  it  has  five  linear , 
ereCt,  obtufe  Petals ,  which  are  concave  and  turn  inward ; 
it  has  fifteen  or fixten  rifing  Stamina ,  which  are  Awl-fhaped , 
ereCt,  and  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  terminated  by  Jingle 
Summits ;  and  a  roundifh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  Style  the 
Length  cf  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  an  acute  bifid  Stigma. 
The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular  Capfule ,  fet  with 
long  Prickles  on  every  Side ,  having  four  Cells ,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  Seed ,  which  is  convex  on  one  Side  and  angular 
on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section 
of  Linnaeus's  eleventh  Clafs,  which  includes  tho te  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  from  eleven  to  nineteen  Stamina  inclu- 
five,  and  one  Style. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  at  prefent 
known,  viz. 

Triumfetta.  Hort.  Cliff.  210.  This  is  entitled  by 
Plumer ,  Triumfetta  fruCtu echinato  rdeemofo.  Gen.  Plant. 
40.  Triumfetta  with  prickly  branching  Fruit. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Father 
Plumier ,  in  Honour  of  John  Baptifl  Triumfetti  Dodtor  of 
Phyfick  and  Philofophy  at  Bononia ,  who  has  publifh- 
ed  fome  curious  Trabts  in  Botany. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica  and  moll  of 
the  other  Hands  of  the  Weft- Indies ;  it  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  Stem  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven  Feet,  which 
becomes  ligneous  toward  the  Bottom,  and  divides  up¬ 
ward  into  four  or  five  Branches,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  Leaves  placed  alternately  their  whole  Length  ; 
thefe  are  about  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  almoft 
two  Inches  broad  toward  their  Safe,  divided  almoft  in¬ 
to  three  Lobes  toward  the  Top,  and  the  middle  Divi- 
fion  ending  in  an  acute  Point;  they  are  veined  on  their 
under  Side,  are  covered  with  a  foft  brown  Down,  and 
have  feveral  Veins  runing  from  the  Mid-rib  to  the  Sides; 
their  upper  Side  is  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and  a  little 
hairy;  their  Borders  are  acutely,  but  unequally  fa  wed,  and 
ftand  upon  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long.  The  Branches 
are  terminated  by  long  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  come 
out  in  Clufters  from  the'  Side  of  the  principal  Foot 
Stalk  at  Diftances  of  about  an  Inch.  The  Flowers  are 
fmall,  the  Petals  narrow  and  of  a  yellow  Colour;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  burry  Capfules,  fomething  like  thofe 
of  the  Agrimony,  but  are  round ;  the  Prickles  are 
longer  than  thofe,  and  are  placed  on  every  Side.  This 
Plant  generally  flowers  here  in  July  and  Augufi  ;  and  in 
warm  Seafons  the  Seeds  do  fometimes  ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on 
a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  transplanted  into  a  fe- 
parate  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Kitchen  Garden  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark; 
they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root;  after  which  Tithe,  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  directed  for 
other  tender  exotick  Plants.  During  the  Summer  Sea- 
fon  the  Plants  may  remain  in  this  hot  Bed ;  but  in  Au¬ 
tumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  obferving'to  refrefh  them 
with  Water  frequently  ;  but  in  very  cold  Weather  it 
muft  not  be  given  them  in  too  great  Plenty.  If  the 
Plants  live  through  the  Winter,  they  will  flower  the 
following  Summer  ;  fo  will  ripen  their  Seeds  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  but  they  may  be  continued  two  or  three 
Years,  provided  they  are  carefully  managed. 
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TROLLIUS.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  620.  Helleborus. 
Tourn.  lnft.  R.  H.  272.  Globe  Ranunculus,  or  Locker 
Gowlans. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ;  it  has  about  fourteen, 
almoft  oval  Petals ,  whofe  Points  meet  together ;  it  has  nine 
NeCtariums ,  which  are  narrow ,  plain,  incurved ,  and  um- 
bilicated ,  which  are  perforated  at  their  Bafe ,  and  a  great 
Number  of  briftly  Stamina ,  terminated  by  ere  Cl  Summits , 
with  numerous  Germina  fiting  clofe  like  a  Column ,  having 
no  Styles ,  but  are  crowned  by  pointed  Stigmas.  The  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  become  fo  many  Capfules ,  collected  into  an 
oval  Head ,  each  containing  one  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Linnaus'%  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  many  male  and  female  Parts. 
Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fixth  Sebtion  of  his  fixth 
Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Rofe  Flower , 
whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  Fruit  compofed  of  many  Cap¬ 
fules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trollius  corollis  conniventibns ,  neCiariis  longitu - 
dine  Jlaminum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  556.  Trollius  with  the  Pe¬ 
tals  of  the  Flower  meeting,  and  Nebtariums  the  Length 
of  the  Stamina.  This  is  the  Helleborus  niger ,  ranun¬ 
culi  folio ,  ft  ore  glob  of 0  majore.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  272. 
Black  Hellebore  with  a  Crow  Foot  Leaf,  and  a  large 
globular  Flower,  commonly  called  Globe  Flower  or 
Locker  Gowlans. 

2.  Trollius  corollis  patentibus ,  neCiariis  longit udine 
petalorum.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  557.  Trollius  with  an  open 
fpreading  Flower,  and  Neblariums  the  Length  of  the 
Petals.  This  is  the  Helleborus  aconiti  folio ,  fibre  globofo 
croceo.  Amman.  Ruth.  tor.  Hellebore  with  a  Wolffbane 
Leaf,  and  a  globular  Saffron-coloured  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
Counties  in  England ,  and  in  many  Parts  of  Wales.  I 
found  it  in  great  Plenty  growing  in  the  Park  of  Bur¬ 
row  Hall,  in  Lancafhire ;  it  has  a  perennial,  fibrous, 
black  Root,  from  which  fpring  up  many  Leaves  which, 
refemble  thofe  of  Wolffbane,  and  are  cut  into  five  Seg¬ 
ments  almoft  to  the  Bottom ;  the  Stalk  rifes  near  two  Feet 
high,  it  is  fmooth,  hollow,  and  branches  toward  the 
Top  ;  each  Branch  is  terminated  by  one  large  yellow 
Flower,  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  Crow  Foot  which  has  no 
Empalement.  Thefe  are  compofed  of  feveral  concave  Pe¬ 
tals,  whofe  Points  turn  inward  toward  each  other,  cover¬ 
ing  the  Parts  of  Generation,  fo  are  of  a  globular  Form  ; 
whence  it  had  the  Title  of  Globe  Ranunculus.  It  flowers 
the  latter  End  of  May  and  the  Begining  of  June ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  This  Plant  is  frequently  kept  in 
Gardens  about  London,  and  is  eafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  Roots,  the  belt  Time  for  doing  this  is  the  latter 
End  of  September,  when  the  Leaves  are  begining  to 
decay.  The  Roots  fhould  not  be  divided  into  fmall 
Parts  if  they  are  expebted  to  flower  ftrong  the  following 
Year ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  at  a  Foot  Diftance  from 
each  other,  and  require  a  fhady  Situation  and  a  moift 
Soil.  The  Roots  need  not  be  removed  or  parted  often - 
er  than  once  in  three  Years,  unlefs  there  is  a  Defire  of 
increafrng  them. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Pe- 
terfburg ,  and  has  been  communicated  fince  to  feveral 
Parts  of  Europe-,  this  differs  from  the  firft  in  having 
larger  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  lighter  green  Colour  ; 
their  Segments  are  fewer  and  larger,  refembiing  thofe 
of  the  yellow  Monks  Hood.  The  Petals  of  the  Flower 
fpread  open,  and  do  not  converge  at  their  Points  like 
thofe  of  the  firft  Sort.  The  Flowers,  Stamina,  and  Nec- 
tariums  are  of  an  elegant  Saffron  Colour.  It  flowers  in 
May. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  firft,  but  it  requires  a  moifter  Soil,  and 
fhould  have  a  fhady  Situation,  but  not  under  the  Drip 
of  Trees ;  it  thrives  beft  on  a  North  Border  where  the 
Soil  is  loamy,  but  not  too  ftiff.  In  fuch  Situations  the 
Plants  will  produce  Seeds  in  England ,  for  if  they  are 
I  in  a  dry  Soil,  or  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  they  fre¬ 
quently  die  in  Summer.  I  have  feen  this  Sort  in  the 
2  moft 
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moft  flourifhing  State,  where  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
was  covered  with  Mofs  to  keep  it  moift. 

As  the  Flowers  of  both  thefe  Plants  make  a  pretty 
Appearance  during  their  Continuance,  they  deferve 
a  Place  in  every  good  Garden  for  the  Sake  of  Variety, 
ef'^ecially  as  they  will  thrive  in  moift  fhady  Places  where 
few  better  Plants  will  live  •,  and  by  thus  fuiting  the 
Plants  to  the  different  Soils  and  Situations  of  a  Garden, 
every  Part  may  be  furnifhed  with  Beauties,  and  a  greater 
Variety  may  be  preferved. 

TROPfEOLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  421.  Cardamin- 
dum.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  430.  Lab.  244.  Indian  Crefs. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  of  one  Leaf  ending  in 
five  Points •,  it  is  ere  ft,  fpr  ending,  coloured ,  and  falls  off. 
Lhe  two  under  Segments  are  narrow  \  their  Lail  ends  in  a 
neftaricus  Born ,  which  is  longer  than  the  Empalement. 
Lhe  Flower  has  five  roundijh  Petals  inferted  in  the  Seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Empalement  the  two  upper  fit  clofe  to  the 
Foot  Stalk ,  but  the  lower  have  oblong  hairy  Lails.  It  has 
eight  Jhort  Awl-fhaped  Stamina,  which  decline  and  are 
unequal,  terminated  by  oblong  rijing  Summits  having  four 
Cells,  and  a  roundijh  Germen ,  with  three  Lobes  which  are 
freaked,  fiupporting  a  Jingle  ere  ft  Style,  crowned  by  an 
acute  trifid  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  f olid 
Fruit  in  three  Parts,  convex  on  the  Outfide,  angular 
within ,  having  many  Furrows,  each  P art  or  Cell  including 
cne  furrowed  Seed ,  convex  on  one  Side ,  and  angulai  on  Ae 
other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedion 
of  Linnaeus's  eighth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  eight  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Lourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedion  of  his  eleventh  Clafs, 
which  contains  the  Herbs  with  an  anomalous  Flower  of 
many  Petals,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with  many 

Capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Trop/eolum  foliis  fubquinquelobis,  fetalis  obtufis. 
Hort.  Upfal.  93.  Lropaolum  with  Leaves  which  are  al- 
moft  divided  into  five  Lobes,  and  obtule  Petals  to  the 
Flower.  This  is  the  Cardamindum  minus  &  vulgar e. 
Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  430.  The  common  or  finaller  Indian 

Nafturtium.  _  . 

2.  Trop/eolum  foliis  iniegris,  pelalis  acuminato  jeta- 
cefs  Hort.  Upfal.  93.  Lr  op  a  ohm  with  entire  Leaves, 
and  acute-pointed  briftly  Petals  to  the  Flower.  This 
is  the  Cardamindum  ampliore  folio  &  majore  flore.  Lourn 
Inft.  R.  H.  430.  Indian  Nafturtium  with  a  larger  Leaf 
and  Flower,  commonly  called  Indian  Crefs. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Peru-,  this  was 
firft  brought  to  Europe  in  1684,  and  was  raifed  in  the 
Gardens  of  Count  Beverning  in  Holland. 

It  has  a  trailing  herbaceous  Stalk  garnifhed  with 
Leaves'almoft  circular.  'lhe  Foot  Stalk  is  inferted  in 
the  Center  of  the  Leaf,  like  a  Buckler,  as  in  the  Na¬ 
vel  wort  •,  the  Leaves  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  grayilh 
Colour ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalks,  Handing  upon  very  long  llender  Foot  Stakes 
they  are  of  an  admirable  Strudure,  and  are  compofed 
of  five  acute-pointed  Petals ;  the  two  upper  are  large 
and  rounded  •,  the  three  under  are  narrow,  and  their 
Tails  join  together,  and  are  lengthened  into  a  Tail  two 
Inches  long.  After  the  Flower  is  paft,  the  Germen 
turns  to  a  roundifh  Fruit  which  is  furrowed,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  three  Lobes,  each  including  one  ftreaked 
Seed.  It  flowers  from  Midfummer  till  the  Fioft  flops 
it  in  Autumn. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  deep 
Orange- coloured  Flower  inclining  to  red,  and  the  other 
with  a  pale  yellow  Flower. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Lima  this 
has  larger  Stalks  than  the  former.  The  Leaves  are  alio 
larger,  and  their  Borders  are  indented  almoft  into 
Lobes  ;  the  Flowers  are  larger,  and  their  Petals  are 
rounded  at  their  Points.  There  are  two  Colours  of  this 
Sort  as  in  the  former,  and  one  with  double  Floweis, 
which  is  propagated  by  Cutings,  for  it  does  not  produce 

SC  jhe  firft  Sort  is  lefs  common  at  prefent  in  the  Eng- 
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lifh  Gardens  than  the  fecond,  the  Flowers  of  the  latter 
being  larger  make  a  finer  Appearance,  for  which  it  is 
prefered  ;  they  are  both  efteemed  annual  Plants,  though 
they  may  be  continued  through  the  Winter  if  they  are 
kept  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in  a  good  Green-houfe,  in 
like  Manner  as  that  with  double  Flowers  is  preferved, 
and  they  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings  as  that  is ; 
but,  as  thefe  ripen  their  Seeds  conftantly  every  Year, 
the  Plants  are  generally  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  may 
be  fown  in  April  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
which  fhould  be  where  their  Stalks  may  have  Support, 
for  they  will  climb  fix  or  eight  Feet  high,  when  they 
are  trained  up,  and  then  their  Flowers  will  make  a 
good  Appearance,  but  when  they  trail  upon  the  Ground, 
hey  will  fpread  over  the  neighbouring  Plants,  and  be¬ 
come  unfightly. 

The  Flowers  of  thefe  Plants  are  frequently  eaten  in 
Sallads ;  they  have  a  warm  Tafte  like  the  Garden  Crefs, 
and  are  efteemed  very  wholefome ;  they  are  likewife 
ufed  for  garnifhing  Dilhes.  The  Seeds  are  pickled, 
and  by  fome  are  prefered  to  moft  Kinds  of  Pickles  for 
Sauce. 

TUBEROSE.  See  Polyanthes. 

TUBEROSE  ROOTS  are  fuch  as  confift  of  an 
uniform  flefliy  Subftance,  and  are  of  a  roundilh  Figure, 
as  Turneps,  &c. 

TUBULOUS  PLANTS  are  fuch  whofe  Stems  or 
Flowers  are  hollow  like  a  Pipe. 

TULIPA.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  373.  Lab.  199  &  200. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  376.  Tulip. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  has  no  Empalement  it  is  of  the  Bell  Shape , 
and  compofed  of  fix  oblong,  oval,  concave,  ere  ft  Petals  it 
has  fix  Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  which  are  Jkorter  than  the 
Petals ,  terminated  by  oblong  four-cornered  Summits ,  and  a 
large,  oblong,  taper,  three-cornered  Germen ,  having  no 
Style,  crowned  by  a  triangular ,  three-lobed,  permanent 
Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  three-cornered 
Cap  file,  having  three  Cells  which  are  filled  with  com- 
prejfed  Seeds  lying  over  each  other  in  a  double  Order. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section  of  Lo;ir- 
nefort's  ninth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a 
Lily  Flower  of  fix  Petals ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit. 
Dr.  Linnceus  ranges  it  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  fixth 
Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have 
fix  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tulipa  flore  fibnutante-,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.Sp. 
Plant.  305.  Tulip  with  a  noding  Flower,  and  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Lulipa  minor  lutea  Italica. 
C.  B.  P.  63.  The  fmaller  yellow  Italian  Tulip. 

2.  Tul  ip  a  flore  erefto,  foliis  ovaio-lanceolatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  306.  Tulip  with  an  ered  Flower,  and  oval 
Spear-  fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  common  Tulip  with 
all  its  Varieties. 

The  firft  Sort  was  formerly  preferved  in  the  Englift) 
Gardens,  but  fince  there  has  been  fo  many  Varieties  of 
the  fecond  Sort  propagated  in  England,  the  firft  has 
been  rejeded,  and  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  old 
negleded  Gardens.  The  Petals  of  this  Flower  end  in 
acute  Points ;  the  Flower  is  yellow,  and  nods  on  one 
Side,  and  the  Leaves  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Sort. 

The  common  Tulip  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no 
Defcription,  and  it  would  be  to  little  Purpofe  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  feveral  Varieties  of  thefe  Flowers,  which 
may  be  feen  in  one  good  Garden,  fince  there  is  no  End 
of  their  Numbers,  and  what  fome  People  may  value  at 
a  confiderable  Rate,  others  rejed  ;  and  as  there  are 
annually  a  great  Variety  of  new  Flowers  obtained 
from  Breeders,  thofe  which  are  old,  if  they  have  not 
very  good  Properties  to  recommend  them,  are  thrown 
out  and  defpifed,  I  fhall  therefore  point  out  the  Pro¬ 
perties  of  a  good  Tulip,  according  to  the  Cliaraderifticks 
of  the  beft  Florifts  of  the  prefent  Age.  1.  It  fhould 
have  a  tall  ftrong  Stem.  2.  lhe  flower  fhould  confift 

of 
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of  fix  Leaves,  three  within,  and  three  without ;  the 
former  ought  to  be  larger  than  the  latter.  3.  Their 
Bottom  fhould  be  proportioned  to  their  Top,  and  their 
upper  Part  fhould  be  rounded  off,  and  not  terminate 
in  a  Point.  4.  Thefe  Leaves,  when  opened,  fhouid 
neither  turn  inward,  nor  bend  outward,  but  rather 
Hand  erecft,  and  the  Flower  fhould  be  of  a  middling 
Size,  neither  over  large,  nor  too  fmall.  5.  The  Stripes 
fhould  be  fmall  and  regular,  arifing  from  the  Bottom 
of  the  Flower,  for  if  there  are  any  Remains  of  the  for¬ 
mer  felf-coloured  Bottom,  the  Flower  is  in  Danger  of 
lofing  its  Stripes  again.  The  Chives  fhould  not  be 
yellow,  but  of  a  brown  Colour.  When  a  Flower  has 
all  thefe  Properties,  it  is  efteemed  a  good  one. 

Tulips  are  generally  divided  into  three  Claffes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Seafons  of  flowering  ;  as  Pracoces,  or 
early  Blowers,  Medias ,  or  middling  Blowers,  and  Se- 
rotines ,  or  late  Biowers,  but  there  is  no  Occafion  for 
making  any  more  Diftin<ftions  than  two,  viz.  Early 
and  late  Blowers, 

The  early-blowing  Tulips  are  not  near  fo  fair,  nor 
rife  half  fo  high,  as  the  late  ones,  but  are  chiefly  valued 
for  appearing  fo  early  in  the  Spring,  fome  of  which 
will  flower  the  Middle  of  February  in  mild  Seafons,  if 
planted  in  a  warm  Border  near  a  Wall,  Pale,  Hedge,  or 
other  Shelter,  and  the  others  will  fucceed  them;  fo  that 
they  keep  flowering  until  the  general  Seafon  for  thefe 
Flowers  is  come,  which  is  toward  the  End  of  April.  As 
thefe  early- blowing  Tulips  are  but  few,  I  fhall  infert  the 
Names  of  the  principal  of  them,  which  are  as  follow  : 


1.  Duke  Van  Toll,  or 

21.  Vice-roy. 

Winter  Duke. 

22.  Maria. 

2.  General  Duke. 

23.  Aurora  Van  Bart. 

3  General  Brancion. 

24.  Paragon  Grebberi. 

4.  Pretty  Betty. 

25.  Galatea. 

5.  Duchefs  of  Brancion. 

26.  Marquis. 

6.  Lac  Verine. 

27.  Gilden  Bloemen. 

0.  Violet  Ragans. 

28.  Alcetus. 

8.  Violet  Remow,  or 

29.  Jewel  Van Haerlaem. 

Pourpre  Liffe. 

30.  Jacht  Van  Delft. 

9.  Palto  Van  Leyden. 

31.  Goude  Son. 

10.  Florifante. 

32.  Flamboyant. 

11.  Brandenburgh. 

33.  Bruyd  Renard. 

12.  Nonfuch. 

34.  Palamedes. 

13.  Admiral  Crinki. 

35.  Apollo. 

14.  General  Molfwick. 

36.  Juno. 

1  5.  Paragon  Cleremont. 

37.  Silver-boot. 

16.  Admiral  Encufen. 

38.  Florida  Voorhelm. 

17.  Morillion. 

39.  Roy  d’Efpagne. 

18.  Nobleft. 

40.  Metropolit. 

19.  Early  Perfect. 

41.  Konings-kroon. 

20.  Superintendent. 

Thefe  are  the  Names  which  have  been  impofed  on 
thefe  flowers  by  the  Florifts  of  the  feveral  Countries 
where  they  were  raifed,  and  by  which  the  Roots  may 
be  obtained  from  Fland&rs  and  Holland ,  where  the  Flo- 
rifts  are  very  exact  in  keeping  up  their  Lifts  of  thefe 
Flowers  complete. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  early-blowing  Tulips  fhould 
be  planted  the  Begining  of  September  in  a  warm  Border, 
near  a  Wall,  Pale,  or  Fledge,  becaufe  if  they  are  put 
into  an  open  Spot  of  Ground,  their  Buds  are  in  Danger 
of  fuffering  by  Morning  Frofts  in  the.  Spring.  The 
Soil  for  thefe  fhould  be  renewed  every  Year,  where 
People  intend  to  have  them  fair.  The  beft  Soil  for  this 
Purpofe  is  that  which  is  taken  from  a  light  fandy  Pa- 
fture,  with  the  Turf  roted  amongft  it,  and  to  this 
fhould  be  added  a  fourth  Part  of  Sea  Sand.  This  Mix¬ 
ture  may  be  laid  about  ten  Inches  deep,  which  will  be 
fufficient  for  thefe  Roots,  which  need  not  be  planted 
more  than  four  or  five  Inches  deep  at  moft.  The  Offsets 
fhould  not  be  planted  amongft  the  blowing  Roots, 
but  in  a  Border  by  themfelves,  where  they  may  be 
planted  pretty  clofe  together,  efpecially  if  they  are 
fmall ;  but  thefe  fhould  be  taken  up  when  their  Leaves 
decay,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  blowing  Rogts, 
otherwife  they  would  rot,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove 
very  wet,  for  thefe  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  late  Blow¬ 
ers,  nor  do  they  increafe  half  fo  faft  as  thofe,  fo  that  a 
greater  Care  is  required  to  preferve  the  Offsets  of  them. 
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When  thefe  Tulips  come  up  in  the  Spring, -the 
Earth  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Borders  fhould  be  gently 
ftired  and  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  as  the  Buds  ap¬ 
pear,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be 
of  great  Service  to  cover  them  with  Mats,  for  Want 
of  which  many  Times  they  are  blighted,  and  their 
Flowers  decay  before  they  blow,  which  is  often  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  Roots,  as  is  alio  the  croping  of  the  Flowers, 
fo  loon  as  they  are  blown,  becaufe  their  Roots,  which 
are  formed  new  every  Year,  are  not  at  that  Time  ar¬ 
rived  to  their  full  Magnitude,  and  are  hereby  deprived 
of  proper  Nourifhment. 

If,  when  thefe  Flowers  are  blown,  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  very  warm,  it  will  be  proper  to  fhade  them  with 
Mats,  iPc.  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  as  alio  if  the  Nights 
are  frofty,  they  fhould  be  in  like  Manner  covered, 
whereby  they  may  be  preferved  a  long  Time  in  Beauty; 
but,  when  their  Flowers  are  decayed,  and  their  Seed 
Veffels  begin  to  fwell,  they  fhould  be  broken  off  juft 
at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  becaufe  if  they  are  permited 
to  feed,  it  will  injure  the  Roots. 

When  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Flowers  are  decayed 
(which  will  be  before  the  late  Blowers  are  out  of 
Flower),  their  Roots  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  fpreaa 
upon  Mats  in  a  fhady  Place  to  dry ;  after  which  they 
fhouid  be  cleared  from  their  Filth,  and  put  up  in  a  dry 
Place,  where  the  Vermin  cannot  come  to  them,  until 
the  Seafon  for  planting  them  again,  being  very  care¬ 
ful  to  preferve  every  Sort  feparate,  that  you  may  know 
how  to  dffpofe  of  them  at  the  Time  ft>r  planting  rhem 
again,  becaufe  it  is  the  better  Way  to  plant  all  the 
Roots  of  each  Sort  together  (and  not  to  intermix  them, 
as  is  commonly  pra&ifed  in  moft  other  Kinds  of  Flow¬ 
ers)  ;  for  as  there  are  few  of  them  which  blow  at  the 
fame  Time,  fo,  when  the  feveral  Roots  of  one  Sort 
are  fcattered  through  a  whole  Border,  they  make  but 
an  indifferent  Appearance ;  whereas,  when  twenty  or 
thirty  Rootsjof  the  fame  Sort  are  placed  together,  they 
will  all  flower  at  the  fame  Time,  and  afford  a  more 
agreeable  Profpecft. 

There  are  many  curious  Perfons,  who,  in  order  to 
preferve  their  feveral  Kinds  of  Tulips,  and  other  bul¬ 
bous-rooted  Flowers,  feparate,  have  large  flat  Boxes 
made,  which  are  divided  "into  feveral  Parts  by  fmall 
Partitions,  each  of  which  is  numbered  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Divifions  of  their  Beds ;  fo  that  when  a 
Catalogue  of  their  Roots  is  made,  and  the  Numbers 
fixed  to  each  Sort  in  the  Beds,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  do  when  they  take  up  their  Roots,  but  to  put  every 
Kind  into  the  Divifion  marked  with  the  flame  Number 
which  was  placed  to  each  Sort  in  the  Bed,  which  laves 
a  great  deal  of  Trouble  in  making  frefli  Marks  every 
Time  the  Roots  are  taken  up,  and  effectually  anfwers 
the  Purpofe  of  preferving  the  Kinds  feparate. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  thefe  early-blowing  Tulips  rife 
to  different  Heights  in  their  Stems,  fb  that  fcarcely 
any  two  of  them  grow  to  an  equal  Height.  The  Duke 
Van  Toll,  being  one  of  the  fir  ft  that  appears  in  the 
Spring,  is  generally  very  fhort-ftalked,  and  fo  the 
other  Sorts,  in  Proportion  to  their  Earlinefs,  are  fhorter 
than  thofe  which  fucceed  them,  and  the  late-blowing 
Kinds  are  all  of  them  confiderably  longer  in  their  Sterns 
than  any  of  the  Pracoces ,  or  early  Blowers ;  fo  that 
when  they  are  confufedly  mixed  together,  they  make  a 
very  indifferent  Appearance. 

The  late-blowing  Tulips  are  fo  numerous,  that,  as 
I  before  obferved,  it  would  be  to  no  Purpofe  to  attempt 
to  give  a  Catalogue  of  them.  Thefe  are  generally  ob¬ 
tained  from  Breeders,  which  is  a  Term  applied  to  all 
fuch  Flowers  as  are  produced  from  Seeds,  which  are  of 
one  Self-colour,  and  have  good  Bottoms  and  Ch-ives  ; 
thefe  in  Time  break  into  various  beautiful  Stripes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ground  of  their  former  Self-colour, 
but  this  muft  be  entirely  thrown  off,  otherwife  they  do 
not  efteem  a  Flower  well  broken. 

Of  thefe  Breeders  there  hath  been  a  great  Variety 
brought  into  England  from  Flanders  of  Jate  Years, 
which  is  the  grand  Nurfery  for  moft  Sorts  of  bulbous- 
rooted  Flowers,  but  there  are  fome  curious  Perfons 
who  have  lately  obtained  many  valuable  Breeders  from 

feven 
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5eed  Town  in  England-,  and  doubtlefs,  were  we  as  in- 
iuftrious  to  fow  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Flowers  as  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  France  and  Flanders ,  we  might  in  a  few  Years 
jjave  as  great  a  Varietynas  is  to  be  found  in  any  Part 
3f  Europe-,  for,  although  it  is  fix  or  (even  Years  from 
■he  fowing  before  the  Flowers  blow,  yet,  if  alter  the  firft 
lowing  there  is  every  Year  a  frefh  Parcel  fown,  when  the 
feven  Years  are  exp, red,  there  will  be  conftandy  a  Suc- 
'elTion  of  Roots  to  flower  every  Year,  which  will  reward 
the  Expectation,  and  keep  up  the  Spirit  of  Railing  ; 
but  it  is  the  Length  of  Time  at  firft,  which  deters  moft 

People  from  this  Work.  _ 

The  Manner  of  propagating  thefe  blowers  from  Seeds 
is  as  follows  :  You  ftioukl  be  careful  in  the  Choice  ol 
the  Seed,  without  which  there  can  be  fittle  Succels  ex¬ 
pected  ?  The  belt  Seed  is  tnat  winch  is  faved  from 
Breeders  which  have  ail  tire  good  Properties  before  re¬ 
lated,  for  the  Seeds  of  ftriped  Flowers  leidom  produce 

any  Thing  that  is  valuable. 

The  belt  Method  to  obtain  good  Seeds  is  to  make 
■Choice  of  a  Parcel  of  inch  breeding  i  unp  Roots  as 
you  would  fave  Seeds  from,  and  place  them  in  aieparate 
Bed  from  the  Breeders,  in  a  Part  of  the  Garden  wnere 
they  may  be  fully  expo  led  to  the  Sun,  observing  to 
plant  them  at  leaft  nine  Inches  deep ;  for  it  they  aie 
planted  too  (hallow,  their  Stems  are  apt  to  decay  before 
their  Seed  is  perfected. 

Thefe  Flowers  (ho old  always  be  expofed  to  the  wea¬ 
ther,  for  if  they  are  (haded  with  Mats.,  or  any  other 
Covering,  it  will  prevent  their  perfecting  the  Seed. 
About  the  Middle  of  July  (a  uttie  fooner  or  later,  as 
the  Summer  is  hoter  or  colder)  the  Seeds  win  be  ht 
to  gather,  which  may  be  known  by  the  Drinels  of  their 
Stalks,  and  the  opening  of  the  Seed  Veflc.s,  at  which 
Time  it  may  be  cut  off,  and  preferved  in  the  Poos  all 
the  Seafon  for  fowing  it,  being  careful  to  put  it  up  in 
a  dry  Place,  otherwife  it  will  be  fubjeCc  to  mould, 
which  will  render  it  good  tor  lirtle. 

Having  faved  a  Parcel  of  good  Seed,  about  the  Be- 
oinincy  of  September  is  the  bed  Seafon  for  lowing  it, 
when°there  (hould  be  provided  a  Parcel  of  (hallow  oeed 
Pans  or  Boxes,  which  (hould  have  Holes  in  their 
Bottoms,  to  let  the  Moifture  pals  off;  thefe  muft  be 
filled  with  fre(h  fandv  Earth,  laying  the  Surface  very 
even,  upon  which  the  Seeds  (hould  be  fown  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  poflible,  that  they  may  not  lie  upon  each  other  ; 
then  there  (hould  be  fome  ol  the  fame  light  iandy 
Earth  lifted  over  them,  about  hail  an  Inch  thick. 
Thefe  Boxes  or  Pans  (hould  be  placed  where  they  may 
have  the  Morning  Sun  till  eleven  of  the  dock,  in 
which  Situation  they  may  rema  n  u  rtil  Ottober,  at 
which  Time  they  {hould  be  removed  into  a  more  open 
Situation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  the  Sun 
all  the  Day,  and  be  (heitered  from  the  North  Winds, 
where  they  (hould  remain  during  the  Winter  Seaion, 
but  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  are  up,  they  (hould 
be  again  removed  to  their  firft  Situation ;  and  «  tnc 
Seafon  (hould  be  dry,  they  muft  be  retrefhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  while  the  Plants  remain  green,  but  as  foon  as  their 
Tops  begin  to  decay,  there  muft  be  no  more  given 
them,  left  it  rot  their  tender  Bulbs,  therefore  the  Poxes 
(hould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon,  but  not  under  the  Drip  of  T  rees. 

Thefe  Plants,  at  their  firft  Appearance,  have  very  nar¬ 
row  o-raffy  Leaves  very  like  thole  of  Onions,  and  come 
up  with  bending  Heads,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  they  do  ; 
fo  that  Perfons,  who  are  unacquainted  with  them,  may 
pull  them  up  inftead  of  Grafs,  whilft  they  are  very  young, 
before  their  Leaves  are  a  little  more  expanded,  which 
is  rarely  performed  the  firft  Year,  for  they  (eldom  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Middle  of  March ,  and  they  commonly 
decay  about  the  latter  End  of  May ,  or  the  Beginmg  of 
June ,  according  as  the  Seafon  is  hoter  or  colder. 

The  Weeds  and  IVlofs  fhould  alfo  be  cleared  on  from 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth  in  the  Boxes,  and  a  little  frefh 
Earth  lifted  over  them  foon  after  their  Leaves  decay, 
which  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Roots.  1  hele 
Boxes  (hould  be  conftandy  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which, 
if  permited  to  grow  therein,  when  they  are  pulled  up, 
their  Roots  will  be  apt  to  draw  the  Bulbs  out  of  the 
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Ground.  At  Michaelmas  they  fhould  be  frefh  earthed 
again,  and  as  the  Winter  comes  on,  they  muff  be  again 
removed  into  the  Sun  as  before,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner,  until  the  Leaves  decay  in  the  Spring,  when 
the  Bulbs  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  in 
Beds  of  frefh  fandy  Earth,  which  fhould  have  Files  laid 
under  them,  to  prevent  the  Roots  from  (hooting  down¬ 
ward,  which  they  often  do  when  there  is  nothing  to  flop 
them,  and  thereby  they  are  deflroyed.  The  Earth  of 
thefe  Beds  (hould  be  about  five  Inches  thick  upon  the 
Tiles,  which  will  be  fufiicient  for  nourifhing  thefe  Roots 
while  they  are  young. 

The  Diftance,  which  thefe  young  Bulbs  (hould  be  al¬ 
lowed,  need  not  be  more  than  two  Inches,  nor  fhould 
they  be  planted  above  two  Inches  deep;  but  toward  the 
End  of  October ,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  Beds  over 
with  a  little  frefh  Earth  about  an  Inch  deep,  which  will 
preferve  the  Roots  from  the  Froft,  and  prevent  Mofs  or 
Weeds  from  growing  over  them  ;  but,  if  the  Winter 
fhould  be  very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  Bed 
either  with  Mats  or  Peas  Haulm,  to  prevent  the  Froft 
from  entering  the  Ground,  becaufe  thefe  Roots  are  much 
tenderer  while  young,  than  they  are  after  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  Strength. 

In  the  Spring  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  (hould  be 
gently  (fired,  to  make  it  clean,  before  the  Plants  come 
up;  and  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be 
frequently  retrefhed  with  Water,  during  the  l  ime  of  their 
Growth  ;  but  this  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  great 
Quantities,  left  it  rot  their  tender  Bulbs  ;  and  when 
the  Leaves  are  decayed,  the  Weeds  fhould  be  taken  on, 
and  the  Beds  covered  with  frefh  Earth ;  which  fhould 
alfo  be  repeated  again  in  Autumn. 

In  thefe  Beds  the  Bulbs  may  remain  two  Years ;  du¬ 
ring  which  Time  they  muft  be  conftandy  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  in  Spring  and  Autumn  'frefh  earthed,  in 
the  Manner  already  directed  ;  after  which  the  Bulbs  muft 
be  taken  up,  and  planted  into  frefh  Beds,  at  four  Inches 
aiunder,  and  as  many  deep,  where  they  may  remain  two 
Years  more  ;  during  which  Time  they  fhould  have  the 
fame  Culture  as  before  ;  and  after  that,  the  Bulbs  being 
large  enough  to  blow,  they  fhould  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  frefh  Beds  at  the  ufual  Diftance,  and  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  old  Roots ;  where,  when  they  flower, 
fuch  of  them  as  are  worthy  to  be  preferved  fhould  be 
marked  with  Sticks,  and  at  the  Seafon  for  taki..g  up  the 
Bulbs,  they  muft  be  feparated  from  the  others,  in  order 
to  be  planted  as  Breeders  in  different  Beds  ;  but  you 
fhould  by  no  means  throw  out  the  reft  until  they  have 
flowered  two  or  three  Years,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to 
judge  exadly  of  their  Value  in  lefs  Time  ;  for  many, 
which  at  firft  flowering  appear  beautiful,  will  afterwards 
degenerate  fo  as  to  be  of  little  Value,  and  others, 
which  did  not  plcafe  at  firft,  will  many  1  imes  improve  ; 
fo  that  they  fhould  be  preferved  until  their  Worth  can 
be  well  judged  of. 

In  this  Method  many  Sorts  of  new  Breeders  will  be 
annually  railed,  from  which  there  will  always  be  fine 
Flowers  broken,  which,  being  the  Produce  of  aPerfon’s 
own  Sowing,  will  be  greatly  valued,  becaufe  they  are 
not  in  other  Hands,  which  is  what  enhances  the  Price  of 
all  Flowers ;  and  it  has  been  entirely  owing  to  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  railing  new  Flowers,  that  the  I)utch  have  been 
fo  famous,  amongft  whom  the  Paffion  lor  fine  Tulips 
did  feme  Time  reign  fo  violently,  that  many  of  the  Fio- 
rifts  near  Haerlem  have  often  given  a  hundred  Ducats  for 
one  fingle  Root,  which  Extravagance  was  the  Occafion 
of  an  Order  being  made  by  the  States ,  to  limit  the  utmoft 
Price  that  fhould  be  afterward  given  for  any  1  ulip  Root, 

were  it  ever  io  fine.  . 

Having  thus  given  an  Account  of  the  Method  of  rai- 
fino-  thefe  Flowers  from  Seeds,  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  the 
Management  of  thefe  Roots  which  are  termed  Breeders, 
fo  as  to  have  fome  of  them  every  V  ear  break  out  into 
fine  Stripes. 

There  are  fome  who  pretend  to  have  a  Secret  how  to 
make  any  Sort  of  Breeders  break  into  Stripes  whenever 
they  pleafe,  but  this,  I  dare  fay,  is  without  Foundation; 
for  from  many  Experiments  which  I  and  others  have 

made  of  this  Kind,  I  never  could  find  any  Certainty  of 
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this  Matter.  All  that  can  be  done  by  Art,  is,  to  fhift 
the  Roots  every  Year  into  frefh  Earth  of  different  Mix¬ 
tures  and  a  different  Situation,  by  which  Method  I  have 
had  very  good  Succefs. 

The  Earth  ofthefe  Bedsfhould  be  every  Year  differ¬ 
ent,  for  although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  lean  hun¬ 
gry  frefh  Earth  doth  haften  their  breaking,  and  caufe 
their  Stripes  to  be  the  finer,  and  more  beautiful,  yet, 
if  they  are  every  Year  planted  in  the  fame  Sort  of  Soil, 
it  will  not  have  fo  much  Effedt  on  them,  as  if  they 
were  one  Year  planted  in  one  Sort  of  Earth,  and  the 
next  Year  in  a  very  different  one,  as  I  have  feveral  Times 
experienced;  and  if  fome  fine  ftriped  Tulips  are  planted 
in  the  fame  Beds  with  the  Breeders  intermixing  them  to¬ 
gether,  it  will  alfo  caufe  the  Breeders  to  break  the 
fooner. 

The  beft  Compoft  for  thefe  Roots  is  a  third  Part  of 
frefh  Earth  from  a  good  Pafture,  which  fhould  have 
the  Sward  rotecl  with  it;  a  third  Part  of  Sea  Sand,  and 
the  other  Part  fifted  Lime  Rubbifh  ;  thefe  fhould  be  all 
mixed  together  fix  or  eight  Months  at  leaft  before  it  is 
ufed,  and  fhould  be  frequently  turned,  in  order  to  mix 
the  Parts  well  together.  With  this  Mixture  the  Beds 
fhould  be  made  about  two  Feet  deep,  after  the  follow¬ 
ing  Manner :  After  the  old  Earth  is  taken  from  out  of 
the  Bed  to  the  Depth  intended,  then  fome  of  the  frefh 
Earth  fhould  be  put  in  about  eighteen  Inches  thick ; 
this  fhould  be  leveled  exaftly,  and  then  Lines  drawn 
each  Way  of  the  Bed,  Chequerwife;  at  fix  Inches  Di- 
ftance,  upon  the  Center  of  each  Crofs,  fhould  be  placed 
the  Tulip  Roots,  in  an  upright  Pofition,  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  finifhed  the  Bed  in  this  Manner,  the  Earth  muft 
be  filled  in,  fo  as  to  raife  the  Bed  fix  or  eight  Inches  high¬ 
er,  obferving,  in  doing  this,  n-ot  to  difplace  any  of  the 
Roots,  and  alfo  to  lay  the  Top  of  the  Beds  a  little  round¬ 
ing,  to  throw  off  the  Water. 

There  are  many  Perfons  who  are  fo  carelefs  in  plant¬ 
ing  their  Tulip  Roots,  as  only  to  dig  and  level  the  Beds 
well,  and  then  with  a  blunt  Dibble  to  make  Holes,  in¬ 
to  which  they  put  the  Roots,  and  then  fill  up  the  Holes 
with  a  Rake,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  good  Method ; 
for  the  Dibble,  in  making  the  Holes,  preffes  the  Earth 
clofely  on  each  Side,  and  at  the  Bottom,  whereby  the 
Moifture  is  often  detained  fo  long  about  the  Roots  as  to 
rot  them,  efpecially  if  the  Soil  is  inclinable  to  bind  ; 
befides,  the  Earth  being  hard  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Bulbs, 
they  cannot  fo  eafrly  emit  their  Fibres,  which  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  prejudice  the  R.oots. 

Thefe  Beds  fhould  be  funk,  more  or  lefs,  below  the 
Surface,  according  to  the  Moifture  or  Drinefs  of  the 
Ground,  for  the  Roots  fhould  be  fo  elevated  as  never  to 
have  the  Water  ftand  near  the  reach  of  their  Fibres  in 
Winter,  for  Moifture  is  very  apt  to  rot  them  ;  fo  that 
where  the  Soil  is  very  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome 
Lime  Rubbifh  under  the  Earth,  in  order  to  drain  off 
the  Wet,  and  the  Beds  fhould  be  entirely  raifed  above 
the  Level  of  the  Ground  ;  but  to  prevent  their  falling 
down  into  the  Walks,  after  Froft,  or  hard  Rains,  it 
will  be  proper  to  raife  the  Paths  between  them,  either 
with  Sea  Coal  Afnes  or  Rubbifh,  eight  or  ten  Inches, 
which  will  fupport  the  Earth  of  the  Beds ;  and  thefe 
Paths  may  flops  at  each  End  from  the  Middle,  which 
will  make  Paffage  for  the  Water  to  run  off  as  it  falls. 
But  where  the  Soil  is  dry,  the  Beds  may  be  funk 
eighteen  or  twenty  Inches  below  the  Surface,  for  in 
fuch  Places  the  Beds  need  not  be  more  than  four  or  fix 
Inches  above  the  Surface,  which  will  be  Allowance 
enough  for  their  fettling. 

During  the  Winter  Seafon  there  will  be  no  farther 
Care  required.  The  Roots,  being  planted  thus  deep, 
will  be  in  no  Danger  of  buffering  by  ordinary  Frofts, 
but  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  fome  roten 
Tan  or  Peas  Haulm  may  be  laid  over  the  "Beds  to  keep 
out  the  Froft  during  this  Continuance;  but  this  muft 
be  removed  when  the  Froft  is  over ;  and  in  the  Spring, 
when  their  Leaves  begin  to  appear  above  Ground,  the 
Earth  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Beds  fhould  be  ftired  to 
clear  it  from  Weeds,  Mols,  &c.  and  when  the  Flower 
Buds  begin  to  come  up,  they  fhould  be  guarded  from 
Froft,  otherwife  they  are  very  fu-bjedt  to  blight  and  de-  ' 
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cay  foon  after  they  appear,  if  the  Froft  pinches  theft 
Tops ;  but  they  need  only  be  covered  in  fuch-NLhts 
when  there  is  a  Profpedt  of  Froft,  for  at  all  other  Times 
they  fhould  have  as  much  openyAir  as  pofiible,  without 
which  they  will  draw  up  weakly  and  produce  very  fmall 
Flowers. 

When  thefe  Breeders  are  in  flower,  you  fhould  care¬ 
fully  examine  them  to  fee  if  any  of  them  have  broken 
into  beautiful  Stripes,  which,  it  you  obferve,  there  fhould 
be  a  Stick  put  into  the  Ground,  by  every  fuch  Root,  to 
mark  them,  that  they  may  be  feparated  from  the  Breed¬ 
ers,  to  plant  amongft  the  ftriped  Flowers  the  followino- 
Year;  but  you  fhould  carefully  obferve,  whether  they 
have  thrown  off  their  former  Colour  entirely,  as  alfo 
when  they  decay,  to  fee  if  they  continue  beautiful  to  the 
laft,  and  not  appear  frneared  over  with  the  original  Co¬ 
lour,  in  both  which  Cafes  they  are  very  fubjeht  to  go 
back  to  their  old  Colour  the  next  Year :  But  if  their 
Stripes  are  diftinct  and  clear  to  the  Bottom,  and  conti¬ 
nue  fo  to  the  laft  (which  is  what  the  Florifts  call  dyeing 
well),  there  is  no  great  Danger  of  their  returning  bacK 
again,  as  hath  been  by  fome  confidently  reported,  for 
it  one  of  thefe  Flowers  is  quite  broken  (as  it  is  termed), 
it  will  never  lofe  its  Stripes,  though  fometimes  they  will 
blow  much  fairer  than  at  others,  and  the  Flowers  of  the 
Offsets  will  be  often  more  beautiful  than  thofte  of  the 
old  Roots. 

This  Alteration  in  the  Colour  of  thefe  Flowers  may 
be  feen  long  before  they  are  blownv  for  all  the  green 
Leaves  of  the  Plant  will  appear  of  a  fainter  Colour,  and 
feem  to  be  ftriped  with  white,  or  of  a  brownilh  Colour, 
which  is  a  plain  Proof,  that  the  Juices  of  the  whole  Plant 
are  altered,  or,  at  leaft,  the  Veffels  through  winch  the 
Juice  is  ftrained  ;  fo  that  hereby  Particles  of  a  different 
Figure  are  capable  of  puffing  through  them,  which, 
when  entered  into  the  Petals  of  the  f  lower,  refiedt  the 
Rays  of  Light  in  a  different  Manner,  which  occalions  the 
Variety  we  fee  in  the  Colours  of  Flowers  (but  this  is 
more  fully  explained  in  the  Article  Vegetation-^  which 
fee).  This  breaking  of  the  Colours  in  f lowers  proceeds 
from  Weaknefs,  or  at  leaft  is  the  Caufe  of  Weaknefs  in 
Plants ;  for  it  is  obfervable  that  after  Tulips  are  broken 
into  fine  Stripes,  they  never  grow  fo  tall  as  before,  nor 
are  the  Stems,  Leaves,  or  Flowers,  fo  Arge,  and  it  is 
the  fame  in  all  other  variegated  Plants  and  Flowers 
whatever,  which  are  alfo  much  tenderer  than  they  were 
before  they  were  ftriped  ;  fo  that  many  Sorts  or  exotick 
Plants,  which  by  Accident  became  variegated  in  their 
Leaves,  are  often  rendered  fo  tender,  as  not  to  be  pre- 
ferved  without  much  more  Care,  though  indeed  the 
ftriping  of  Tulips  doth  never  occafion  lo  great  Weak- 
nels  in  them  as  to  render  them  very  tender.  The 
greateft  Effeft  it  hath  on  them,  is  in  iefiening  their 
Growth,  caufing  fome  (which,  while  they  continued 
in  their  original  plain  Colours,  did  rife  near  three  Feet 
in  Height)  to  advance  little  more  than  two  after  tueir 
Colours  were  altered;  and  the  more  beautiiully  their 
Stripes  appear,  the  fhorter  will  be  their  Stems,  and  the 
weaker  their  Flowers. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  obferved  in  the  Culture 
of  ftriped  Flowers  than  what  has  been  diredted  for  Breed¬ 
ers,  excepting  that  thefe  fhould  be  arched  over  with  tall 
Hoops  and  Rails,  that  they  may  be  fhaded  from  the 
Sun  in  the  Day  Time,  and  protected  from  ftrong  Winds, 
hard  Rains,  and  frofty  Mornings,  otherwife  the  Flow¬ 
ers  will  continue  but  a  fhortTime  in  Beauty;  but  where 
thefe  Inftruftions  are  duly  followed,  they  may  be  pre- 
ferved  in  flower  a  full  Month,  which  is  as  long  as  mcft: 
other  Flowers  continue. 

There  are  fome  Perfons,  who  are  fo  extremely  fond  of 
thefe  Flowers,  as  to  be  at  a  great  Expence  in  eredling 
large  Frames  of  Iron  Work  to  cover  their  Beds  of  Tulips,, 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  may  walk  between  two 
Beds  under  the  Frames,  over  which  are  fpread  Tar- 
pawlins,  fo  as  to  keep  off  Sun,  Rain,  and  Froft, 
whereby  they  can  view  the  Flowers  without  being  at 
the  Trouble  of  taking  off  or  turning  up  the  Tarpaw- 
lins,  or  being  incommoded  by  the  Sun  or  Rain,  which 
cannot  be  avoided  where  the  Covering  is  low;  befides, 
by  thus  raifing  the  Covers,  the  Flowers  have  a  greater 
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Share  of  Air,  fo  that  they  are  not  drawn  fo  weak,  as 
they  are  when  the  Covering  is  low  and  clofe  to  them, 
but  thefe  Frames,  being  expenfive,  can  only  be  made 
by  Perfons  of  Fortune  ;•  however,  there  may  be  fome 
of  Wood  contrived  at  a  fmailer  Expence,  which,  being 
arched  over  with  Hoops,  may  anfwer  the  Purpofe  as 
well  as  the  Iron  Frames,  though  they  are  not  fo  lightly 
or  lafting. 

But  after  the  Flowers  are  faded,  the  Pleads  of  all  the 
fine  Sorts  fhould  be  broken  off,  to  prevent  their  feeding  ; 
for  it  this  is  not  obferved,  they  will  not  flower  near  fo 
well  the  following  Year,  nor  will  their  Stripes  continue 
fo  perfect;  and  this  will  alfo  caufe  their  Stems  to  decay 
fooner  than  otherwife  they  would  do,  fo  that  their  Roots 
may  be  taken  up  early  in  ‘June  -,  for  they  fhould  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  Ground  after  their  Leaves  are  decayed.  In 
taking  the  Roots  out  of  the  Ground,  you  mult  be  very 
careful  not  to  bruife  or  cut  them,  which  will  endanger 
their  roting,  and,  if  pofiibie,  it  fhould  be  done  a  Day 
or  two  after  Rain.  When  thefe  Roots  are  taken  out  of 
the  Ground,  they  mult  be  cleared  from  their  old  Covers, 
and  all  Sorts  of  Filth,  andfpread  upon  Mats  in  afhady 
Place  to  dry,  after  which  they  fhould  be  put  up  in  a 
dry  Place,  where  Vermin  cannot  get  to  them,  obferv- 
ing  to  keep  every  Sort  feparated,  but  they  fhould  not 
be  kept  too  clofe  from  the  Air,  nor  fuffered  to  lie  in 
Heaps  together,  left  they  fhould  grow  mouldy,  for  if 
any  of  the  Roots  once  take  the  Mould,  they  commonly 
rot,  when  they  are  planted  again. 

The  Offsets  of  thefe  Roots,  which  are  not  large  e- 
nough  to  produce  Flowers  the  fucceeding  Year,  fhould 
be  alfo  put  by  themfelves,  keeping  each  Sort  diftindt ; 
thefe  fhould  be  planted  about  a  Month  earlier  in  Au¬ 
tumn  than  the  blowing  Roots,  in  particular  Beds  by 
themfelves  in  the  Flower  Nurfery,  where  they  may  not 
be  expofed  to  publick  View  ;  but  the  Earth  of  the  Beds 
fhould  be  prepared  for  them  in  the  fame  Manner  as.  for 
larger  Roots,  though  thefe  fhould  not  be  planted  above 
five  Inches  deep,  becaufe  they  are  not  ftrong  enough  to 
pufh  through  fo  great  Covering  of  the  Earth  as  the  old 
Roots ;  they  may  be  placed  much  nearer  together  than 
thofe  which  are  to  flower,  and  in  one  Yearmoft  of  them 
will  become  ftrong  enough  to  flower,  when  they  may  be 
removed  into  the  Flower  Garden,  and  placed  in  the  Beds 
amongft  thofe  of  the  fame  Kinds. 

TULIPIFERA.  Herm.  Hort.  Leyd.  Boerh.  Ind. 
Plant .  ii.  p.  262.  Liriodendrum.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  609. 
[of  Fulipa ,  a  Tulip,  and  fero ,  Lat.  to  bear.]  The 
Tulip  Tree. 

The  Char  aiders  are, 

The  proper  Involucrum  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  tzvo 
angular  Leaves ,  which  fall  off-,  the  Empalement  is  com- 
pofed  of  three  oblong  plain  Leaves  like  Petals ,  which  fall 
away.  -  The  Flower  is  nearly  of  the  Bell  Shape ,  and  has 
fix  Petals ,  which  are  obtufe  and  channeled  at  their  Bafe ; 
the  three  outer  fall  off  -,  it  has  a  great  Number  of  narrow 
Stamina ,  which  are  inferted  to  the  Receptacle  of  the  Flower , 
having  long  narrow  Summits  faftened  to  their  Side ,  amd 
many  Germen  difpofed  in  a  Cone,  having  no  Style ,  crowned 
by  a  fngle  globular  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  become 
fcaly  Seeds  lying  over  each  other  like  the  Scales  of  Fife,  and 
form  the  Refemblance  of  a  Cone. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Section  of  Lin- 
n<£us’s  thirteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  many  male  and  female  Parts.  He  has 
altered  the  Title  of  it  to  Liriodendrum ,  but  as  the  Flowers 
of  this  Tree  have  as  little  Refemblance  of  a  Lilly,  as 
they  have  of  a  Tulip,  the  firft  Title  may  be  as  well 
continued,  efpeciallv  as  it  has  been  long  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  Title  Fulipifera. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 
Tulipifera,  The  Tulip  Tree.  This  is  by  Herman 
titled  Fulipifera  arbor  Virginiana.  H.  L.  The  Virginia 
Tulip  Tree. 

This  is  a  Native  of  North  America ,  where  it  grows  to 
be  a  Tree  of  the  firft  Magnitude,  and  is  generally 
known  through  all  the  Engljh  Settlements  by  the  Title 
of  Poplar.  Of  late  Years  there  has  been  great  Numbers 
of  thefe  Trees  railed  from  Seeds  in.  the  Englijh  Gardens, 
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f  fo  that  now  they  are  become  common  in  the  Nurferies 
about  London ,  and  there  are  many  of  the  Trees  in 
feyeral  Parts  of  England  which  do  annually  produce 
Flowers.  The  firft  Tree  of  this  Kind  which  flowered 
here,  was  in  the  Gardens  of  the  late  Earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough  at  Par  fans  Green  near  Fulham -,  which  was  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  Wildernefs  among  other  Trees ;  before  this  was 
planted  in  the  open  Air,  the  few  Plants  which  were 
then  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  were  planted  in  Pots  and 
houfed  in  Winter,  fuppoflng  they  were  too  tender  to 
live  in  the  open  Air,  but  this  Tree  foon  after  it  was 
placed  in  the  full  Ground,  convinced  the  Gardeners  of 
their  Miftake,  by  the  great  Progrefs  it  made,  while 
thofe  which  were  kept  in  Pots  and  Tubs,  increafed 
flowly  in  their  Growth  ;  fo  that  afterward  there  were 
many  others  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  which  are  now 
arrived  to  a  large  Size,  efpecially  thofe  which  were 
planted  in  a  moift  Soil.  One  of  the  handfomeft  Trees 
of  this  Kind  near  London ,  is  in  the  Garden  of  Waltham 
Abbey-,  and  at  Wilton  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
there  are  fome  Trees  of  great  Bulk  ;  but  the  old  Tree 
at  Parfons  Green  is  quite  deftroyed  by  the  other  Trees 
which  wrere  fuffered  to  over-hang  it,  and  rob  it  of  its 
Nourifhment,  from  a  Fear  of  taking  down  the 
neighbouring  Trees,  left  by  admiting  the  cold  Air  to 
the  Tulip  Tree  it  would  injure  it. 

The  young  Shoots  of  this  Tree  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth  purplifh  Bark  •,  they  are  garnilhed  with  large 
Leaves,  whofe  Foot  Stalks  are  four  Inches  long  •,  they 
are  ranged  alternate,  the  Leaves  are  of  a  Angular  Form 
being  divided  into  three  Lobes  •,  the  middle  Lobe  is 
blunt  and  hollowed  at  the  Point,  appearing  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  with  Sciffars.  The  two  fide  Lobes  are  round¬ 
ed,  and  end  in  blunt  Points.  The  Leaves  are  from 
four  to  five  Inches  broad  near  their  Bafe,  and  about 
four  Inches  long  from  the  Foot  Stalk  to  the  Point, 
having  a  ftrong  Mid- rib,  which  is  formed  by  the  Pro¬ 
longation  of  the  Foot  Stalk.  From  the  Mid-rib  run 
many  tranfverfe  Veins  to  the  Borders,  which  ramify  in  ¬ 
to  feveral  fmailer.  The  upper  Surface  of  the  Leaves 
is  fmooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  the  under  is  of  a  pale 
green.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  P.nd  of  the 
Branches,  they  are  compofed  of  fix  Petals ;  three  with¬ 
out,  and  three  within,  which  form  a  Sort  of  Bell-fhaped 
Flower,  from  whence  the  Inhabitants  of  North  America 
gave  it  the  Title  of  Tulip.  Thefe  Petals  are  marked 
with  green,  yellow,  and  red  Spots,  fo  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance  when  the  Trees  are  well  charged  with  Flowers. 
The  Time  of  this  Tree’s  flowering  is  in  July,  and  when 
the  Flowers  drop,  the  Germen  fwells  and  forms  a  Kind 
of  Cone,  but  thefe  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

Mr.  Catefby ,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina ,  &c. 
fays,  There  are  fome  of  thefe  Trees  in  America,  which 
are  thirty  Feet  in  Circumference  ;  that  the  Boughs  are 
unequal  and  irregular,  making  feveral  Bends  or  Elbows, 
which  render  the  Trees  diftinguifhable  at  a  great  Di- 
ftance,  even  when  they  have  no  Leaves  upon  them. 
They  are  found  in  molt  Parts  of  the  northern  Conti¬ 
nent  of  America,  from  the  Cape  of  Florida  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  Timber  is  of  great  Ufe  ;  particularly 
for  making  of  Periaugues ,  the  Trunks  of  thefe  being 
large  enough  to  be  hollowed  into  the  Shape  of  thole 
Boats,  fo  they  are  of  one  Piece. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  now 
annually  imported  in  great  Plenty  from  America. 
Thefe  may  be  either  fown  in  Pots  or  Tubs  filled  with 
light  Earth,  from  the  Kitchen  Garden  ;  or  in  a  Bed  in 
the  full  Ground.  Thole  which  are  fown  in  the  firft; 
Way,  may  be  placed  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  which  will 
forward  their  Growth,  fo  that  the  Plants  will  acquire 
more  Strength  belore  Winter.  If  they  are  thus  treated, 
the  Giafles  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  fhaded  Irom  the 
Sun  every  Day,  and  the  Earth  in  the  r  ots  fhould  be 
frequently  refrelhed  with  Water,  for  unlefs  it  is  kept 
moift,  the  Seeds  will  not  grow,  but  this  mult  be  done 
with  Care,  fo  as  not  to  make  it  too  wet,  which  will 
rot  the  Seeds.  When  the  Plants  appear,  they  mull  be 
ftill  Ibaded  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  from  the  Sun,  but 
Ire  Hi  Air  mull  be  admited  daily  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak,  and  as  the  Sealon  advances,  they 
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muft  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  Air. 
While  the  Plants  are  young,  they  do  not  care  for  much 
Sun,  fo  they  fhould  be  either  fhaded,  or  placed  where 
the  Morning  Sun  only  fhines  upon  them  ;  they  muft 
alfo  be  conftantly  fupplied  with  Water,  but  not  have 
it  in  too  great  Plenty.  As  the  young  Plants  com¬ 
monly  continue  growing  late  in  the  Summer,  fo  when 
there  happens  early  Frofts  in  Autumn,  it  often  kills 
their  tender  Tops,  which  occafions  their  dying  down  a 
confiderable  Length  in  Winter,  therefore  they  fhould 
be  carefully  guarded  againft  thefe  firft  Frofts,  which 
are  always  more  hurtful  to  them  than  harder  Frofts  af¬ 
terward,  when  their  Shoots  are  better  hardened  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  firft  Winter  after  the  Plants  come  up,  it  will 
be  the  better  Way  to  fhelter  them  in  a  common  hot 
Bed  Frame  ;  or  to  arch  them  over  with  FIoops,  and 
cover  them  with  Mats,  expofing  them  always  to  the 
open  Air  in  mild  Weather. 

The  following  Spring  juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to 
fhoot,  they  fhouid  be  tranfplanted  into  Nurfery  Beds, 
in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  are  not  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Sun.  The  Soil  of  thefe  Beds  fhould  be  a 
foft  gentle  Loam,  not  too  ft  iff,  nor  over  light ;  this 
fhould  be  well  wrought  and  the  Clods  well  broken, 
and  made  fine.  There  muft  be  great  Care  taken  not 
to  break  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  in  taking  them  up, 
for  they  are  very  tender  -,  they  fhould  be  planted  again 
as  foon  as  poffible,  for  if  their  Roots  are  long  out  of 
the  Ground,  they  will  be  much  injured  thereby.  Thefe 
may  be  planted  in  Rows  at  about  a  Foot  Diftance,  and 
at  fix  Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows,  for  as  they  fhould 
not  remain  long  in  thefe  Nurfery  Beds,  fo  this  will 
be  Room  enough  for  them  to  grow  ;  and  by  having 
them  fo  clofe,  they  may  be  fhaded  in  the  Summer,  or 
fheltered  in  the  Winter,  with  more  Eafe,  than  when 
they  are  farther  apart. 

When  the  Plants  are  thus  planted,  if  the  Surface  of 
the  Beds  is  covered  with  roten  Tanners  Bark,  or  with 
Mofs,  it  will  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying  too 
faft,  fo  that  the  Plants  will  not  require  to  be  fo  often 
watered,  as  they  muft  be  where  the  Ground  is  expofed 
to  the  Sun  and  Air;  after  this,  the  farther  Care  will  be 
to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  the  latter  Part 
of  Summer  fhould  prove  moift,  it  will  occafion  the 
Plants  growing  late  in  Autumn,  fo  their  Pops  will  be 
tender  and  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  firft  Frofts.  In 
this  Cafe  they  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  to  protect 
them. 

If  the  Plants  make  great  Progrefs  the  firft  Summer, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  again  the  following  Spring  ; 
Part  of  them  may  be  planted  in  the  Places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  and  the  other  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
Nurfery  where  they  may  grow  two  Years  to  acquire 
Strength  before  they  are  planted  out  for  good,  though 
the  younger  they  are  planted  in  the  Places  where  they 
are  to  ftand,  the  larger  they  will  grow,  for  the  Roots, 
run  out  into  Length,  and  when  they  are  cut,  it  greatly 
retards  their  Growth,  fo  that  thefe  Trees  fhould  never 
be  removed  large  ;  lor  they  rarely  fucceed  when  they 
are  grown  to  a  large  Size  before.  Some  Trees  I  have 
feen  removed  pretty  large,  which  have  furvived  their 
Removal,  but  young  Plants  of  two  Years  old  which 
were  planted  near  them,  were  much  larger  in  fifteen 
Years  than  the  old  ones. 

When  the  Seeds  are  fown  upon  a  Bed  in  the  full 
Ground,  the  Bed  fhould  be  arched  over  with  FIoops, 
and  fhaded  in  the  Fleat  of  the  Day  from  the  Sun,  and 
frequently  re'frefhed  with  Water,  as  fhould  alfo  the 
Plants  when  they  appear,  for  when  they  are  expofed 
much  to  the  Sun,  they  make  but  fmall  Progrefs.  The 
Care  of  thefe  in  Summer  muft  be  to  keep  them  clean 
from  Weeds,  fupplying  them  duly  with  Water,  and 
fhading  them  from  the  Sun  in  hot  Weather;  but  as  thefe 
Seeds  will  not  come  up  fo  foon  as  thofe  which  were  placed 
on  a  hot  Bed,  they  generally  continue  growing  later  in 
Autumn,  therefore  will  require  Shelter  from  the  early 
Frofts  in  Autumn  •,  for  as  the  Shoots  of  thefe  will  be 
much  fofter  than  thofe  of  the  Plants  which  had  longer 
Time  to  grow,  fo  if  the  autumnal  Frofts  fhould  prove 
fevere,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of  being  killed  down  to 
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the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  by  which  the  whole  Sum¬ 
mer’s  Growth  will  be  loft,  and  fometimes  the  Plants 
are  entirely  killed  by  the  Froft  the  firft  Winter,  if  they 
are  not  protecfted. 

As  thefe  Plants  will  not  have  advanced  fo  much  in 
their  Grov/th  as  the  other,  they  fhould  remain  in  the  Seed 
Bed  to  have  another  Year’s  Growth  before  they  are 
removed,  therefore  all  that  will  be  necefiary  to  obferve 
the  fecond  Year  is  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
now  they  will  not  be  in  fo  much  Danger  of  buffering  from 
the  Warmth  of  the  Sun  as  before,  therefore  will  not 
require  fuch  conftant  Care  to  fhade  them,  nor  fhould 
the  watering  of  them  be  continued  longer  than  the 
Spring,  for  if  the  Autumn  fhould  prove  dry,  it  will 
prevent  the  Plants  from  fhooting  late,  and  harden  thofe 
Shoots  which  were  made  early  in  the  Year,  whereby 
the  Plants  will  be  in  lefs  Danger  from  the  early  Frofts. 

After  the  Plants  have  grown  two  Years  in  the  Seed 
Bed,  they  will  be  ftrorig  enough  to  remove,  therefore, 
in  the  Spring,  juft  at  the  Time  when  their  Buds  begin 
to  fwell,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranf¬ 
planted  into  Nurfery  Beds,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way 
as  has  been  before  dire&ed  for  the  Plants,  which  were 
raifed  on  a  hot  Bed. 

There  are  fome  People  who  propagate  this  Tree  by 
Layers,  but  the  Layers  are  commonly  two  or  three 
Years  before  they  take  Root,  and  the  Plants  fo  raifed, 
feldom  make  fuch  ftrait  Trees  as  thofe  raifed  from  Seeds 
though  indeed  they  will  produce  Flowqrs  fooner,  as  is 
always  the  Cafe  with  ftinted  Plants. 

This  Tree  fhould  be  planted  on  a  light  loamy  Soil, 
not  too  dry,  on  which  it  will  thrive  much  better  than 
upon  a  ftrong  Clay,  or  a  dry  gravelly  Ground,  for  in 
America  they  are  chiefly  found  upon  a  moift  light  Soil, 
where  they  will  grow  to  a  prodigious  Size,  though  it 
wiil  not  be  proper  to  plant  thefe  Trees  in  a  Soil  which 
is  too  moift,  in  England ,  becaufe  it  might  endanger 
the  rotingof  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots,  by  the  Moifture 
continuing  too  long  about  them,  efpecially  if  the  Bottom 
be  a  Clay,  or  a  ftrong  Loam,  which  will  detain  the 
Wet. 

TURKS  CAP.  See  Lilium. 

TURKY  WHEAT.  See  Zea. 

TURNEP.  See  Rapa. 

TURNERA.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  15.  Fab.  12.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  338 . 

The  Char  a  Elens  are. 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  Funnel-Jhaped ,  of  one 
Leaf,  having  an  oblong ,  cylindrical ,  angular  Tube,  and 
is  cut  into  five  Segments.  T he  Flower  has  five  Heart-Jhaped, 
pointed,  plain  Petals ,  with  narrow  Fails  which ,  are  infer  ted 
in  the  tube  of  the  Empalement ;  it  has  five  Awl  Jh  aped 
Stamina ,  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  Petals ,  inferted  in 
the  Empalement ,  and  are  terminated  by  acute-pointed  ereEl 
Summits ,  and  a  conical  Germen ,  fupporting  three  flender 
Styles ,  crowned  by  hairy  many-pointed  Stigmas.  Fhe  Ger¬ 
men  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Capfule  with  one  Cell , 
which  opens  at  the  Fop  with  three  Valves ,  and  contains 
feveral  oblong  obtufe  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedtion 
of  Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  male  and  three  female  Parts. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Turnera  foliis  line ari -lan  ceolatis  hirfutis  obtuse 
ferratis ,  acuminatis.  Furnera  with  linear,  Spear-fhaped, 
hairy  Leaves  which  are  obtufely  indented  and  acute- 
pointed.  This  is  the  Furnera  lycopi  folio.  Rand.  Hort. 
Chelf.  Furnera  with  a  Water  Horehound  Leaf. 

2.  Turnera  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  ferratis  rugofis . 
Furnera  with  oval  Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fa  wed 
and  rough.  This  is  the  Furnera  frutefcens  ulmifolia. 
Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  1 5.  Shrubby  Furnera  with  an  Elm 
Leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  of  them  Natives  of  the  warm 
Parts  of  America.  The  fecond  Species  was  found,  by 
Father  Plumier  in  Martinico ,  who  gave  it  the  Name  of 

Furnera, 
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Gianera,  from  Dr.  Turner ,  a  -famous  Etiglifb  Phyfici- 
jn  who  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,  and  .wrote, 
ai^Herbal,  in  which  he  has  chiefly  figured  and  defcribed 
the  ufeful  Plants. 

The  firft  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane , 
who  has  figured  it  in  his  Natural  Hijlory  of  Jamaica , 
under  the.  following  Title  •,  Gift  ns  urtica  folio ,  flare  luteo , 
vafculis  trigonis.  Vol.  i.  p.  202  ;  but  both  thefe  Sorts 
were  obferved  by  my  late  Friend  Dr.  William  Houftoun, 
in  feveral  Parts  of  America. 

The  firft  Sort  rifes  with  a  fiirubby  Stalk,  to  the 
Height  of  eight  of  ten  Feet,  fending  out  Branches  on 
every  Side  the  whole  Length  •,  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
narrow  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  hairy,  they  are 
near  three  Inches  long,  and  about  three  Quarters'  of  an 
Inch  broad,  terminating  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  ob- 
tufely  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  ftand  upon  very  fhort 
Foot  Stalks ;  thefe,  when  rubed,  emit  a  diiagreeable 
Odour.  The  Flowers  grow  from  the  Foot  Stalks  of 
the  Leaves,  to  which  they  fit  very  dole,  having  two 
pretty  large  leafy  Appendages  to  their  Empalements. 
The  Flowers  are  of. a  pale  yellow  Colour,  and  are  com¬ 
posed  of  five  large  oval  Petals,  whofe  Tails  are  twilled 
and  join  •,  thele  are  Succeeded  ;  by  Ihort  tubular  Cap- 
fules  having  one  Cell,  which  opens  at  the  Top  with 
three  Valves  which  turn  back,  and  let  out  the  Seeds. 

The  iecond  Sort)  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk  like  the  firft, 
and  rifes  to  the  fame  Height.  The  Branches  ol  this  are 
flender,  and  differ  than  thofe  of  the  former.  The 
Leaves  are  oval,  Spear-fhaped,  two  Inches  and  a  Half 
long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad,  rough  on  their 
upper  Side,  and  of  a.  lucid  green;,  their  under  Side  has 
many  ftrong  Veins,,  and  is  of  a  lighter  green  ;  they  are, 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  have  longer  Foot  Stalks 
than  thofe  of  the  firft  Species,  and  ftand  much  farther 
afunder  on  the  Branches.  The  Flowers  fit  clofe  upon 
the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Leaves,  in  like  Manner  as  the 
former,  but  the  Flowers  are  larger  and  ct  a  brighter 
yellow  than  thofe  of  the  former.  Thefe  Differences  re¬ 
main  conftant,  and  never  alter  when  railed  from  Seeds  ; 
fo  that  from  near  thirty  Years  Experience  in  lowing  the 
Seeds,  I  may  pronounce  them  different  Species.  . 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  lowing  their 
Seeds  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root,  alter  which  they 
muft  be  treated  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Guavas, 
and  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries,  to 
which  the  Reader  is  de  fired  to  turn,  to  avoid  Repeti¬ 
tion.  The; Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  will  often  fall  into  the 
Pots  which  are  placed  near  them  in  the  Stove,  which 
will  grow,  and  foon  furnifh  Plants,  enough,  arter  a  I  er- 
fon  is  once  poffefied  of  them.  As  they  aie  tod  tender 
to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  they  muft  be 
placed  in  the  Bark  Bed  in  the  Stove  ;  where,  during  the 
Winter  Seafon,  they  muft  be  kept  warm,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  watered  ;  but  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  they  muft  have 
a  great  Share  of  Air,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  ten¬ 
der,  and  not  produce  many  Flowers. 

When  the  Plants  are  grown  pretty  large,  they  may 
be  treated  more  hardily,  by  placing  them  in  the  dry 
Stove ;  where,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of 
Heat,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well.  Thofe 
who  would  fave  the:Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  muft  watch 
them  carefully,  becaufe,  when,  they  are  ripe,  they  loon 
fcatter,  if  they  are  not  gathered. 

Thefe  Plants  produce  their  Flowers  great  Part' of  the 
Year,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  proper  Degree  of  Warmth, 
fo  that  there  are  fame  of  the  Flowers, in  Beauty  foi  at 
leaft  nine  or  ten  Months,  which  renders  the  Plants  moie 
valuable.  ■  3  -  *  •  -.  ••  A  - 

TURNSOLE.  See  Heliotropium. 

TURRITIS.  Tourn.  Infi.  R. H.  223.  Dillen .  Gen. 
Nov.  6.  Lin.-Gai.  Plant.  733..  Tower  Muftard. 

,  The  Characters  are, 

The  Emflalemeni  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of.  four  oh- 
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long  oval  Leaves ,  which  arc  eretl,  and  clofe  together.  TrA 
Flower  has  four  oblong ,  oval,  entire  Petals..  placed  in  Form 
of.  a  Crofs ,  and  fix  ereCl  Awffhaped  Stamina  the  Length 
of  the  Tube,  two  of  which  are  floor  ter  than  the  other ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  Jingle  Summits,  and  a  taper  Germ&n  a  little  com-, 
prefl'ed,  having  no  Style,  but  is  crowned [  by  an  -obtiije  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  long  flour  cornered 
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Pod  with  two  Cells,  which  are  divided  by  an  intermediate 
Partition ,  opening  with  two  Valves,  and  filled  with  fmad 
roundijh  indented  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Tour  ne fort's.  -  fi fth  C 1  afs,  which  includes  the  iLrbs 
with  a  Crofs-Jbaped  Flower  whofe' Poinlal  becomes  a.  Pod 
with  two  Capflules.  Linn.sus  places  it  in  the  fecund  Sec¬ 
tion  of  his  fifteenth  Clals,  which  contains  the  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  long,  and  two  floor  ter  Stamina, 
and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  long  Pods. 

The  Species  are;  . 

1.  Turriti  s  folits  radicalibus  dent  alls  hifpiJis,  ca'u.i- 
nis  integerrimis  amplextcatutuus  glabr.is.  hort.  Clijj  .  339* 
Tower  Muftard  with  prickly  lower  Leaves  winch  are 
indented,  and  the  upper  ones  1  mooch,  entnt,  ana  em¬ 
bracing  the  Stalk,  This  is  the  T urntis  folds  injcriorir 
bus  cichoraceis  -cateris ptrfaliata.  Tourn  Iff  224.  Icwa 
Muftard  with  the  under  Leaves  like  Theory,  and  die 

upper  like  Thorovvax.  J.  '  . 

2.  Turritis  folits  omnibus  hifpidis,  cau.inis  amp  lew  - 

caulibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  339.  Tower  Muftard  with  aft  the 
Leaves  prickly,  and  the  upper  ones  embracing  .the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Eryfimo  fhnilis -hirfuta,  non  laemtata 
alba.  C.  B.  P.  101.  A  hairy  Plant  refembling  Fledge 
Muftard,  but  the  Leaves  not  jaged.  c 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  1  arts  or 
England,  upon  Walls  and  dry  Banks ;  this  hath  its  lovwi 
Leaves  much  jaged  on  their  Edges,  and  are  rough  to 
the  Touch.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  fmooth  grayifh  Leaves,  two 
Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters  ot  an  Inch  broad  at 
their  Bafe,  ending  in  Points ;  thefe  embrace  the  Stalks 
with  their  Bafe.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  has 
{lender  Branches,  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  which  fuftain  Spikes  of  fmall  white  Flowers, 
havino-  four  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  Thefe 
appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  fiendu, 
compreffed,  four-cornered  Pods,  which  grow  erecL  clo^e 
to  the  Stalk,  and  are  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Auguft. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  old  Wails, 
and  Buildings  in  the  northern  Counties  of  England  y 
the  lower  Leaves  arefhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Daffy,  but 
are  rough.  The  Stalks  rife  eight  or  ten  Inches  high, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves,  wnofe  Bales  em¬ 
brace  the  Stalks;  they  are  asjough  as  the  lower  Leaves: 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  branch  into  flender  Stalks, 
which  fuftain  fhort  Spikes  of  white  Flowers  like  thofe 
of  the  former  Sort,  which  are  fucceeded  by  (lender 
Pods  having  four  Corners,  which  ate  fhorter  than  thofe 
of  the  firft  Sort.  This  Plant  flowers  earlier  than  the 
firft,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  July.  . 

Thefe  Plants  are  fometimes  kept  in  Gardens  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety  ;  but  if  their  Seeds  are  fcattered  upon 
an  old  Wall  or  Building,  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up  and  thrive  without 
farther  Care,  and  their  Seeds  will  fcatter  on  the  w  alls, 
and  fpread,  fo  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  the  Plants 
maintaining  the  Situation,  if  they  are  not  purpoiely  de- 

ftroyed.  p  r 

The  other  Species  are  refered  to  Arabis ,  brajjua, 
and  Hefperis,  under  which  Articles  they  wih  be 
found. 

TUSSILAGO.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  487-  ^ah  *7  64 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  856.  Colt’s-foot. 

C'hnY/j Ffpy  c  rp 

The  Flower  has  one  common  cylindrical  Empalement, 
whofe  Scales  are  linear ,  Spear-fhaped,  and  equal.  0  te 
Flower  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  Fiords,  which  eompoje 
the  Dijk ,  and  female  half  Florets  which  form  the  Kays  or 
Border.  The  hermaphrodite  Florets  are  Gunnel- {leaped,  and 
cut  at  the  Brim  into  five  Segments ;  thefe .  have  five  fhert 
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l lair- like  Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits  ;  and 
a  floor t  crowned  Germen  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style ,  crowned 
by  a  thick  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  ob¬ 
long  comprefjed  Seed  crowned  with  a  hairy  Down.  The  fe¬ 
male  half  Florets  are  ftr etched  out  on  one  Side  with  a  nar¬ 
row  Tongue-fhaped  Segment ;  thefe  have  no  Stamina ,  but 
have  a  fhort  crowned  Germen ,  which  turns  to  a  Seed  like 
thofe  of  the  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which  ripen  in  the  Em- 
palement. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of  Tourne- 
fcrt’s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
a  radiated  Flower ,  whofe  Seeds  are  crowned  with  Down. 
Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fecond  Seftion  of  his 
nineteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female  Florets 
which  are  all  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Tussilago  fcapo  inibricato  unifloro,  foliis  fubcorda- 
tis,  angulatis  denticulatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  411.  Colt’s- 
foot  with  an  imbricated  Stalk  bearing  one  Flower,  and 
angular  indented  Leaves,  which  are  nearly  Heart- 
fhaped.  This  is  the  Tuffilago  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  197. 
Common  Colt’s-foot. 

2.  Tussilago  fcapo  unifloro ,  foliis  lyrato  ovatis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  865.  Colt’s-foot  with  one  Flower  on  each 
Stalk,  and  oval  Lyre-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Tuffilago  fcapo  unifloro,  calyce  claufo.  Hort.  Upfal.  259. 
Colt’s-foot  with  one  Flower  on  each  Stalk,  and  a  clofed 
Empalement. 

3.  Tussilago  fcapo  fubnudo  unifloro,  foliis  cordato-or- 
biculatis  crenatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  41 1.  Colt’s-foot  with  an 
almoft  naked  Stalk  bearing  one  Flower,  and  orbicular, 
Heart-lhaped,  crenated  Leaves.  This  is  the  Tuffilago 
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Alpina  rotundifolia  glabra.  C.  B .  P.  197:  Round-leaved 
fmooth  Colt’s- foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  very  common  in  watery 
Places  in  almoft  every  Part  of  England ,  and  is  rarely 
kept  in  Gardens ;  for  the  Roots  creep  under  Ground, 
and  increafe  fo  faft,  that  in  a  fhort  Time  they  will  fpread 
over  a  large  Spot  of  Ground.  This  Plant  is  fo  well 
known  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  is 
a  very  low  Plant  whofe  Leaves  grow  clofe  to  the 
Ground ;  they  are  of  an  oval  Form  and  indented  on 
the  Sides  like  a  Lute.  The  Flowers  ftand  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks  which  rife  between. the  Leaves,  and  are 
three  or  four  Inches  long,  each  iuftaining  one  Flower 
at  the  Top,  of  a  dirty  purplifh  Colour,  Thefe  appear 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  are  fucceeded  by  downy  Seeds 
which  ripen  in  June. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps ;  this  is 
a  low  perennial  Plant,  whofe  Leaves  are  round,  and 
indented  at  the  Foot  Stalk  in  Form  of  a  Heart,  and 
their  Edges  are  crenated  ;  their  upper  Surface  is  fmooth, 
and  of  a  bright  green  Colour  ;  their  under  Sides  are 
a  little  downy  and  whitifh  •,  their  Foot  Stalks  arife  from 
the  Ground,  and  are  three  Inches  long.  The  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Flowers  which  arife  from  the  Root,  are 
four  Inches  long,  woolly,  and  fuftain  one  purplifh. 
Flower  at  the  Top,  which  is  made  up  of  hermaphro¬ 
dite  and  female  Florets,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts. 

The  two  laft  are  frequently  kept  in  Gardens  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety  ;  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  their  Roots  in  Autumn,  and  mult  be  planted  in  a 
moift  fhady  Border,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  require 
no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 


V. 
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VACCARIA,  See  Saponaria, 

VACCINIUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  434.  Vitis. 
Idcsa.  Tourn.  lnft.  R.  H.  607.  Tab.  377.  The 
Bill  Berry,  Whortle  Berry,  or  Cranberry  j  in  French, 
Airelle  or  Myrtille. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  finall  permanent  Empalement  fiting  upon 
the  Germen ■,  it  is  Bell-Jhaped,  of  one  Petal  which  is  fiightly 
cut  into  four  Segments  at  the  Brim,  which  turn  backward ;  it 
has  eight  Stamina,  which  are  terminated  by  horned  Summits 
having  two  Awns  on  their  Backfide  which  fpread  afunder ; 
the  Points  open.  The  Germen  is  fituated  below  the  Flower, 
fupporting  a  fingle  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned 
by  an  ubtufe  Stigma ;  it  afterward  turns  to  an  umbilicated 
globular  Berry  with  four  Cells ,  containing  a  few  fmall 
Seeds. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  of  Linnaeus’ s 
eighth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers 
have  eight  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Tournefort  places  it  in 
the  fixth  Section  of  his  twentieth  Clafs,  which  contains 
the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe 
Empalement  becomes  a  Berry. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Vaccinium  pedunculis  unifloris ,  foliis  ovatis  ferra- 
tis  deciduis,  caule  angulato.  Flor.  Lapp.  143.  Whortle 
Berry  with  one  Flower  upon  each  Foot  Stalk,  oval 
fawed  Leaves  which  fall  off  in  Winter,  and  an  angular 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Vitis  Ideea  foliis  oblongis  crenatis, 
frublu  nigricante.  C.B.P.  470.  Black  Whorts,  Whortle 
Berries,  or  Bilberries. 

2.  Vaccinium  racemis  terminalibus  nut  antibus,  foliii 
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obovatis  revolutis  integerrimis  fv.btus  pun  Slat  is.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  351.  Whortle  Berry  with  noding  Bunches  of 
Flowers  terminating  the  Branches,  and  oval  Leaves 
which  are  entire,  turned  back,  and  puncftured  on  their 
under  Side.  This  is  the  Vitis  1 da a  foliis  fubrotundis  non 
crenatis,  baccis  rubris.  C.  B.  P.  470.  Red  Whorts,  or 
Whortle  Berries. 

3.  Vaccinium  foliis  ovatis  mucronatis ,  floribus  atari- 
bus  nutantibus.  Whortle  Berries  with  oval  pointed 
Leaves,  and  noding  Flowers  proceeding  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Vitis  Ideea  myrtinis 
foliis,  flofculis  dependentibus .  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  321.  fig. 

4.  Whortle  Berries  with  Myrtle  Leaves,  and  fmall  de¬ 
pending  Flowers. 

4.  Vaccinium  foliis  integerrimis  revolutis  ovatis,  cau- 
libus  repentibus,  filiformibus ,  hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
352.  Whortle  Berries  with  oval  entire  Leaves  turning 
back,  and  a  {lender,  creeping,  briftly  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Vitis  Idee  a  paluftris  Virginiana,  fruClu  majere.  Rail 
Hifl.  685.  Marfh  Virginia  Whorts  with  a  larger  F  ruit. 

5.  Vacci  nium  foliis  integerrimis  revolutis  ovatis,  can - 
libus  repentibus  filiformibus  nudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  351. 
Whortle  Berries  with  oval,  entire,  reflexed  Leaves, 
and  naked,  {lender,  creeping  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Oxyococcus feu  vaccinia paluflris.J.  B.  i.p.  525-.  Whortle 
Berries,  Mofs  Berries,  or  Moor  Berries ;  by  ibme  called 
Cranberries. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  very  common  upon  large  wild 
Heaths,  in  many  Parts  of  England,  but  is  never  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens,  it  being  with  great  Difficulty  tranf- 
planted,  nor  will  it  thrive  long  when  it  is  removed  thi¬ 
ther,  for  from  many  Trials  which  I  hive  made,  by  ta- 

king 
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]<in<r  up  the  Plants  at  different  Seafons  with  Balls  of 
Earth  to  their  Roots  and  planting  them  in  Gardens,  I 
could  never  fucceed  fo  as  to  preferve  the  Plants  above 
two  Years,  and  thofe  never  produced  any  Fruit,  fo 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  Trouble  of  cultivating. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Sort  is  gathered  by  the  poor  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  thofe  Villages  which  are  fituated  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  their  Growth,  and  carried  to  the  Market 
Towns.  Thefe  are  by  fome  eaten  with  Cream  or  Milk  •, 
they  are  alfo  put  into  Tarts,  and  much  efteemed  by  the 
People  in  the  North,  but  they  are  feldom  brought  to 
London.  The  Shrub,  on  which  thefe  grow,  rifes  about 
two  Feet  high,  having  many  Stems  which  are  garnifh- 
ed  with  oblong  Leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Box 
Tree,  but  fomewhat  longer,  and  are  a  little  fawed  on 
their  Edges.  The  Flowers  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Arbutus ,  or  Strawberry  Tree,  of  a  greeniffi- white  Co¬ 
lour,  changing  to  a  dark  red  toward  the  Top.  The 
Fruit  are  about  the  Size  of  large  Juniper  Berries,  and  or 
a  deep  purple  Colour,  having  a  Flue  upon  them  when 
they  are  untouched,  like  the  blue  Plums,  which  rub  off 
with  handling. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  of  much  humbler  Growth,  feldom 
rj finer  above  fix  or  eight  Inches  high.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  are  fo  like  that  of  the  Dwarf  Box,  as  that,  at 
a  Didance,  the  Plants  are  often  taken  for  it  even  by  Per- 
fons  of  Skill.  This  is  an  ever- green  Shrub,  which  grows 
upon  rnoory  Ground  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  North,  but 
it  is  full  as  difficult  to  tranfplant  into  Gardens,  as  the 
other  Sort,  though  I  have  been  affured  by  Perfons  of 
Credit,  that  they  have  feen  this  Sort  planted  to  make 
Edgings  to  the  Borders  of  the  Gardens  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  where  the  Plants  may  grow  much  better  from 
the  Cold  of  thofe  Climates,  than  they  will  do  in  England , 
for  this  is  a  Native  of  very  cold  Countries.  I  have  feve¬ 
ral  times  received  Plants  of  this  Sort  from  Greenland , 
by  the  Whale  Ships.  The  Berries  of  this  Sort  are  red 
and  have  a  more  agreeable  acid  Flavour  than  thofe  of 
the  frit  Sort.  This  Fruit  is  frequently  uled  for  Tarts 
in  feveral  of  the  northern  Countries,  where  the  Plants 
grow  wild  upon  the  Moors. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America  *,  this  has  a  low  fhrubby  Stalk 
like  the  fecond.  The  Leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  pointed, 
and  not  unlike  fome  Sorts  of  Myrtle  ;  they  continue 
green  all  the  Year.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  at  every  Joint;  their  Foot  Stalks 
are  pretty  long,  and  nod  downward ;  they  fuftain  but 
one  Flower ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  red  Berries  which  feldom  ripen  here. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  marffiy  Grounds 
in  moft  Parts  of  North  America.  The  Stalks  of  this 
are  (lender,  imbricated,  and  trail  upon  the  Ground  ; 
the  Scales  are  briftly ;  the  Leaves  are  oval,  entire,  and 
their  Edges  turn  backward ;  the  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
white  Cotour,  and  in  their  native  Soil  are  fucceeded 
by  large  red  Berries,  but  in  England  the  Fruit  never 
comes  to  Perfection. 

The  Plants  of  this  Sort  are  difficult  to  preferve  in 
England ,  for  they  require  a  moorifh  boggy  Soil  which 
fhould  be  covered  with  Mois,  and  conftantly  kept 
wet,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive. 

The  fifth  Sort  produces  long  (lender  Branches,  not 
biaer  than  Thread,  which  trail  upon  the  moffy  Bogs, 
fo°are  often  hid  by  the  Mofs.  Thefe  Branches  are  thin¬ 
ly  garnifhed  with  fmall  Leaves,  about  the  Size  and 
Shane  of  thofe  of  Thyme,  having  their  upper  Surface 
of  a  (Fining  green  Colour,  but  are  white  underneath. 
The  Flowers  are  generally  produced  toward  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Shoots,  which  are  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sorts,  but  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  red  Colour ; 
thefe  orow  upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  luc- 
ceeded  by  round,  red,  fpoted  Bciries,  of  a  (harp  acid 
Flavour,  which  are  much  efteemed  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Places  near  the  Bogs  where  they  grow.  Some 
ufe  them  for  Tarts,  and  others  eat  them  with  Milk  or 

Cream.  _  , 

This  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Bogs,  therefore  cannot  by 
any  Art  be  propagated  upon  dry  Land,  but  where 
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there  are  natural  Bogs,  the  Plants  may  be  taken  up 
carefully,  preferving  fome  of  the  Soil  to  their  Roots* 
and  tranfplanted  into  the  Bogs  in  the  Autumn ;  and  if 
they  are  once  fixed  in  the  Place,  they  will  fpread  and 
propagate  themfelves  in  great  Plenty t  and  require  no 
farther  Care. 

The  two  Sorts  firft  mentioned  alfo  propagate  very 
faff  by  their  creeping  Roots,  fo  that  when  they  are  fix¬ 
ed  in  a  proper  Soil,  they  will  foon  overfpread  the  Ground, 
for  the  Heaths,  upon  which  they  naturally  grow,  are 
generally  covered  with  the  Plants.  The  firft  Sort  grows 
with  the  Heath,  their  Roots  intermixing  together,  and 
frequently  is  found  upon  fandy  Heaths  in  divers  Parts 
of  England ;  but  the  fecond  Sort  grows  only  upon 
moorifh  Land,  where,  by  its  creeping  Roots,  the 
Ground  is  foon  covered  with  the  Plants. 

There  are  (feveral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  are  Natives  of  Spain  and  Portugal ,  others  of 
Germany  and  Hungary ,  and  feveral  of  the  northern  Parts 
of  America ,  from  whence  thofe  large  Fruit  are  brought 
to  England ,  which  are  ufed  by  the  Paftrycooks  of  Lon¬ 
don,  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  for  Tarts ;  but,  as  all 
thefe  Sorts  naturally  grow  upon  Swamps  and  Bogs,  they 
are  not  eafy  to  tranfplant  into  Gardens,  fo  as  to  thrive, 
or  produce  Fruit,  therefore  there  can  be  little  Hopes  of 
cultivating  them  to  Advantage. 

VALERIANA.  To  urn.  Inft.  R.  H.  131.  Tab.  52. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  43.  Valerian. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  Empalement ;  it  has  one  tubu¬ 
lates  Petal  cut  into  five  cbtufe  Segments  at  the  Brim ,  with 
a  gibbous  Honey  Gland  on  the  Infide  ;  it  has  three  fmall , 
ere  ft,  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  the  Length  of  the  Petals ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  roundijh  Summits.  The  Germen  is  fituated  under 
the  Flower,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  crowned  by  a  thick 
Stigma  •,  it  afterward  turns  to  a  crowned  Capfule  which 
falls  off,  in  which  is  lodged  a  fingle  Seed. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section  of  Tour- 
nefort's  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a 
Funnel-Jhaped  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  Empalement 
for  the  moft  part  becomes  the  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it 
in  the  firft  Section  of  his  third  Clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  three  Stamina  and  one 
Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Valeriana  floribus  triandris ,  foliis  caulinis  pinna- 
tis,  radicalibus  indivifis.  Hort.  Upfal.  13.  Valerian  with 
Flowers  having  three  Stamina,  winged  Leaves  to  the 
Stalks,  and  thofe  at  the  Root  undivided.  This  is  the 
Valeriana  hortenfis.  Bod.  Pempt.  342.  Garden  Valerian. 

2.  Valeriana  floribus  triandris,  foliis  omnibus  pinna- 
tis.  Plort.  Cliff.  1 5.  Valerian  with  three  Stamina  to  the 
Flowers,  and  all  the  Leaves  winged.  This  is  the  Va¬ 
leriana  fylveftris  major.  C.  B.  P.  164.  Greater  wild  Va¬ 
lerian. 

3.  Valeriana  floribus  monandris  caudatis ,  foliis  lan- 
ceolatis integerrimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  15.  Valerian  with  Flow¬ 
ers  having  Tails,  and  one  Stamina,  and  Spear-ffiaped 
entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Valeriana  rubra.  C.  B.  P . 
165.  Red  Valerian. 

4.  Valeriana  floribus  monandris  caudatis ,  foliis  line- 

aribus  integerrimis.  Valerian  with  tailed  Flowers  having 
one  Stamina,  and  linear  entire  Leaves.  Yhis  is  the 
Valeriana  rubra  anguflifolia.  C.  B.  P.  165.  Narrow¬ 
leaved  red  Valerian.  . 

5.  Valeriana  floribus  monandris ,  foliis  pinnatifidis . 
Hort.  Upfal.  14.  Valerian  with  Flowers  having  one 
Stamina,  and  Wing-pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Va¬ 
leriana  foliis  calcitrapre.  C.  B.  P.  164.  Valerian  with 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Star  Thiftle. 

6.  Valeriana  floribus  triandris,  foliis  cordatis  ferra- 
tis  petiolatis,  fummis  ternatis.  Hort.  Cliff.  15.  Valerian 
with  three  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  and  Heart-ffiaped 
fawed  Leaves  growing  on  Foot  Stalks,  and  placed  by 
Threes  at  the  Top.  This  is  the  Valeriana  maxima  Pyre- 
naica,  cacali#  folio.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  13 1.  The  largeft 
Pyrenean  Valerian  with  a  foreign  Colt’s-foot  Leaf. 

7.  Valeriana  floribus  triandris ,  foliis  ovato-oblongis 
obtufls  integerrimis.  Lin.  Mat.  Med-  23.  Valerian  with 

'  *  three 
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three  Stamina  to  the- Flowers,  and  oblong,  ova],  blunt, 
entire. Leaves.  This. is  th t  Naidus  Celtica.  J,-B,  3.  p. 
zog.  Cdiick  Nard.  - 

...8.  Val-erian-a  ficribus  tet^andis &qztalibusf foliis  tyn- 
mtifi'dis ,  ferninibus  /paled  ovali  adnatis.  Hort.  Up  fill. ;  13. 
Valerian  with  tour  equal  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  Wing- 
pointed  Leaves,  and:  Seeds  {'aliened  by  an  oval  Hufk. 
Fhi§..is  the  Valeriana  lutea  humilh.  Amman.  Ruth.  1.8. 
, Low  yellow  Valerian.- 

9.  V-a l z  r  1  a\-a  caule  d'uhotomo ,  feliis  lanceolatis  inte- 
gris.  Fir.  Cliff.  5.  Valerian  with- a  Stalk  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  Pairs,' 'and  Spear  -fhaped  entire  Leaves.  This 
•is  the  Valeriana  arvenjis,  pr.-eccx  hnmilior ,  Jemine  com- 
preffo.  Mor.  Umb.-  53.  Corn  Saliad,  or  Lambs  Lettuce,. 
;  ,  i  Q;  V aI.e-riaw a  caule  dichotomo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  fer- 
ratis ,  calycibus  jjtjlqtiy. ■  Hort .-  Cliff-;  16.  Valerian  with  a 
Stalk  branching  , in  Bairs,  Spear- fhaped  fawed  Leaves, 
and  iwollen  Fmpakments.  This  is  the  Valerianella 
Crelica,  fniblu  vejicario.  I' own.  Cor.  6.  Candia  Lambs 
Lettuce  wkh  a. .Bladder  Fruit. 

11 .  V a  l  a  ri  a  n  a  caule  dichotomo ,  foliis  lanceolatis  den- 

talis j  frudlu  fexdsntato.  Hort.  Cliff.  16.  Valerian  with 
a  Stalk  divided  in  Bairs,  ■  Spear- fhaped  indented  Leaves, 
and, a  Fruit  having  fix  Indentures.  This  is  the  Valeri¬ 
anella  famine  fiellato.  C.  B.  P.  165.  Lambs  Lettuce  with 
a  ftarry  Fruit.  . 

12.  Valeriana  floribus  diandris  ringentibus,  foliis 
ovatis  fefflibus.  Hort.  Cliff.  15.  Valerian  with  a  ringent 
Flower  having  two  Stamina,  and  oval  Leaves  fet  dole 
to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Valerianella  cornucopoides ,  flore 
gale  at  0;  Mor.  Umb.  Lambs  Lettuce  with  a  Helmet 
Flower  like  thole  of  the  Cornucopia. 

There  are  feve.ral  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  fome 
of  which  grow  naturally  in  England ,  and  others  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Parts  of  Europe  but,  as  they  are  feldom  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens,  they  are  omited,  left  the  Work  fhouid 
{Well  too  much  beyond  its  intended  Bulk. 

The  firft  of  thele  Sorts  is  propagated  in  England  for 
medicinal  Ufe,  and  is  called  in  the  Shops  by  the  Name 
of  Phil,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Mountain  Valerian, 
which  is  alfo  yfed  in  Medicine,  and  is  prefered  to  all 
the  other  Sorts  by  the  modern-.  Phyficians,  though  the 
Roots  of  this  firft  are  ftill  continued  in  fome  of  the 
capital  Medicines,  and  are  by  fome  efteemed  equal  in 
Virtue,  if  not  fuperiour,  to  the  wild  Sort. 

This  hath  thick,  flelhy,  jointed  Roots,  which  fpread 
near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  in  a  very  irregular 
Manner,  crofting  each  other,  and  mating  together  by 
their  fmaller  Fibres ;  thefe  have  a  very  ltrong  Scent, 
efpeciaUy  when  dry.  The  lower  Leaves,  which  rife 
immediately  from  the  Root,  are  many  of  them  entire  ; 
others  are  divided  into  three,  five,  or  feven  obtufe  Lobes ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  green  Colour  and  fmooth.  The 
Stalks,  rife  three  or  four  F'eet  high  •,  they  are  hollow, 
and  fend  out  Branches  from  their  Side  by  Pairs,  and 
are  garnifhed  with  winged  Leaves,  placed  oppofite  at 
each  Joint,  which  are  compofed  of  four  or  five  Bair  of 
long  narrow  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
Stalks,  and  alfo  the  Branches,  are  terminated  by 
Flowers  difpofed  in  Form  of  an  Umbel  ;  they  are 
lmall,  tubulous,  white,  and  cut  flightly  at  the  Brim 
into  five  Parcs  ;  thefe  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  are 
fuccecded  by  oblong  flat  Seeds  having  a  downy  Crown. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Alfatia ,  but  has  been  long  culti¬ 
vated-in  our  Gardens. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  parting  of  its  Roots, 
either- in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  but  the  latter  is  much 
.preferable  to  the  former,  which  fhouid  be  planted  in 
Bedsf  of  frefh  dry  Earth  about  two  Feet  afunder,  for 
they  commonly  fpread  and  multiply  very  faft.  If  the 
Seaion  is  dry,  you, muft  water  the.Plants  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  alter  which  they  will  require  no  .further 
Care,  but-  tp  k-eep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  Au- 
;  u  mm  whqa  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  the  Roots  fhouid 
be  ta-ken  up,  . and  dried  for  Ufe. 

1  he  lecond  Sort  is  generally  found  upon  dry  chalky 
;  .Soils;  in-  fhady-  Places,  in  divers  Parts  of  England.  The 
Roots,  of  this,  which  grow  wild  upon  fuch  Soils,  are 
much  preferably  to  thole  of  the  fame  Kind  which  are 
cultivated  in'Garclens,  which  is  alfo  the  fame  of  all  the 
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Sorts  of  aromatick  Plants,  when  gathered  from  their1 
native  Places  of  Growth,  where  they  are  fmaller,  but 
have  >a  ftronger  Flavour. 

'  O  '  •  j 

t  he  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  compofed  of  long  flefhy 
Fibres  which  are  Bender,  and  unite  in  Heads.  All  the 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  winged  ;  thofe  at  the  Bottom 
are  compofed  of  broader  Lobes  than  thofe  on  the  Stalks, 
and  are  notched  on  their  Edges ;  they  are  compofed  of 
fix  or  feven  Pair  of  Lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 
thefe  end  in  acute  Points,  and  are  hairy.  The  Stalks’ 
in  their,  natural  Situation,  feldom  grow  much  more 
than  a  Foot  high,  but,  when  the  Roots  are  cultivated 
in  a  Garden,  they  grow  more  than  twice  that  Height ; 
thefe -are  ^channeled,  hollow,  hairy,  and  are  garnifhed 
at  each  Joint  with  ,twp  winged  Leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
fite,  whole  Lobes  are  very  narrow  and  almoft  entire. 
At' the  Upper  Part  of  .the  Stalk  comes  out  two  final! 
Side  Branches  oppofite  thefe,  and  alfo  the  principal 
Stalk,  .are  terminated  by  Clufters  of  Flowers,  formed 
into  a  Kind  of  Umbel,  which  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  firft  Sort,  but  are -fmaller,  and  have  a  Tinge  of 
purple  on  their  Outfide.  It  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time' with  thy  firft  Sort. 

This  Plant  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  the 
Roots  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  as  was  dire&ed  for 
the  firft  Sort,  but  you  fhouid  always  obferve  to  plant 
them  upon  a  dry,  frefh,  undunged  Soil,  in  which, 
though  the  Roots  v/ill  not  make  near  fo  great  Progrefs, 
as  in  a  rich  moift  Soil,  yet  they  will  be  much  prefer¬ 
able  to  them  for  Ufe.  Thefe  RootsMhould  alfo  be 
taken  up,  when  the  Leaves  decay  in  Autumn,  and 
preferved  dry  until  ufed. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  rough  ftony  Places 
in  the  South  of  France ,  and  in  Italy,  but  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  for  Ornament. 

The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  ligneous,  and  as  thick  as 
a  Man’s  Finger,  fbreading  out  on  every  Side  very  wide. 
The  Stalks  rife  about  three  Feet  high  ;  they  are  round, 
fmooth,  of  a  grayifh  Colour,  and  hollow;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  at  each  Joint  with  fmooth  Spear- fhaped 
Leaves,  near  three  Inches  long  and  one  broad, 
drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End;  they  are  generally 
placed  by  Pairs,  but  fometimes  there  are  three  at 
the  fame  Joint  {landing  round  the  Stalk.  The 
upper- Part  of  the  Stalk  fends  out  Branches  by  Pairs, 
which,  with  the  principal  Stalk,  are  terminated  with 
red  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters,  which  have  long 
Tubes,  cut  into  five  Pajts  at  the  Top,  and  from  the 
Tube  is  fent  out  a  Spur  or  Heel  like  the  Flowers  of 
Larkfpur.  It  flowers  moft  Part  of  Summer,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  accordingly  in  Succeflion;  thefe  have  a 
Down,  by  which  they  are  tranfported  to  a  good  Di* 
fiance, . , ,  Sfj  -• .  j-  ...♦ 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  white  Flowers,  and 
one  with  pale  Fie fh- coloured  Flowers,  but  they  do  not 
differ  in  any  other  Refpebl. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in 
Autumn,  or  by  lowing  of  the  Seeds  loon  after  they  are 
ripe,  in  a  fhady  Border,  where  the  Plants  will  fome¬ 
times  come  up  the  fame  Autumn,  efpecially  if  the 
Seafon  proves  moift,  otherwife  they  will  not  appear  till 
the  following  Spring.  When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  fhouid  be  tranlplanted  into  Beds  at  about  nine 
Inches  or  a  Foot  afunder,  obferving  to  water  them  till 
they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  in  Autumn  they  muft  be  tranlplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  large,  therefore  fhouid  have 
Room,  fo  are  not  proper  Furniture  for  fmall  Gardens. 
When  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  light  on  Joints  of  old 
Walls  or  Buildings,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and 
thrive  as  well  as  in  the  Ground,  and  will  continue  much 
longer,  fo  the  Seeds  may  be  fcattered  between  the 
Stones  of  Grottos  and  fuch  like  Buildings,  where  the 
Plants  will  flower  from  May  till  the  Froft  flops  them, 
and  will  make  a  good  Appearance. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  about  Montpelier ,  and  upon 
.Mount  Baldus  in  Italy.  The  Root  of  this  is  ligneous, 
but  not  fo  large  as  that  of  the  former  Sort ;  the  Stalks 

rife 
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rife  two  Feet  hi£h  or  better,  and  branch  out  on  each 
Side  from  the  Root  to  within  fix  Inches  of  the  Top;  thefe 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which  are  three  or  four  Inches 
long,  but  are  as  narrow  as  thole  of  Flax.  The  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  is  naked,  and  terminated  by  a  compact 
duller  of  bright  red  Flowers  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort,  but  fmaller.  This  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time  as  the  lall,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
Way. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant:  which  perilhes  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe.  The  lower  Leaves,  which  fpread  on 
the  Ground,  are  cut  into  many  obtufe  Segments  •,  the 
Stalks,  when  the  Plants  are  in  good  Ground,  will  rife 
near  a  Foot  and  a  Plalf  high,  but  upon  dry  llony  Soils 
not  half  fo  high,  and  when  they  grow  out  of  the  Joints 
of  old  Walls,  not  more  than  three  Inches  high  •,  thefe 
are  hollow,  fmooth,  and  round,  fending  out  Branches 
by  Pairs  from  the  upper  Joints  •,  they  are  garnifhed 
with  Wing-pointed  Leaves,  whofe  Lobes  or  Segments 
are  Very  narrow.  The  Stalk  and  Branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  Tufts  of  Flowers  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Garden  Valerian,  but  are  fmaller,  and  have  a  Flefh- 
coloured  Tinge  at  the  Top.  The  Seeds  have  a  Down, 
which  helps  to  fpread  them,  fo  it  propagates  without 
Care. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains;  this  has  a  fibrous  perennial  Root,  from 
which  come  out  many  Heart-fhaped  Leaves  Handing 
upon  Foot  Stalks  more  than  a  Foot  in  Length.  The 
Leaves  are  four  Inches  over  each  Way;  they  are  bluntly 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  and  fmooth,  but  their  under  Side  is  pale,  and  a 
little  hairy.  The  Stalks  rife  three  Feet  high  ;  they  are 
hollow,  channeled,  and  fend  out  Branches  oppofite 
toward  the  Top,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed 
oppofite,  which  are  lhaped  like  thofe  below,  but  are 
a  little  pointed,  and  frequently  at  the  Top  there  are 
three  Leaves  placed  round  the  Stalk,  Handing  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Stalk  and  Branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  paie  FI efh- coloured  Flowers,  difpofed  in  Form 
of  Umbels,  which  have  very  fliort  Spurs  or  Heels.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl ,  which 
are  crowned  with  Down,  whereby  they  are  tranfported 
to  a  DiHance. 

This  Plant  delights  in  Shade  and  a  moifi  Soil ;  it 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  Seeds  on  a  lhady 
Border,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  is 
before  directed  for  the  third  Sort. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps  and 
Styrian  Mountains ;  this  was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Allione 
from  Turin,  who  gathered  it  on  the  Alps  near  that 
Place  ;  it  is  a  very  humble  Plant.  The  Stalks  trail 
upon  the  Ground  among  the  Mofs,  and  put  out  Roots 
at  their  Joints,  which  fiwell  into  Knobs  or  Tubers. 
The  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  and  entire  ;  the  Flower 
Stalks  rife  three  or  four  Inches  high,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  two  or  three  Pair  of  fmall  oval  Leaves ;  the 
Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  incarnate  Colour,  and  are 
formed  in  a  loofe  Spike  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
It  flowers  in  June ,  but  does  not  produce  Seeds  here. 

This  Plant  is  difficult  to  preferve  in  Gardens,  for  it 
naturally  grows  upon  rocky  Mountains,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  Mofs,  where  the  Snow  continues  fix  or  feven 
"Months,  fo  it  requires  a  very  cold  Situation,  and  a 
llony  Soil. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia  ;  this  is  a 
Biennial  Plant  which  flowers  and  produces  Seeds  the 
fecor.d  Year,  and  then  decays.  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  winged ;  the  Lobes  of  the  lower  Leaves  are  oblong, 
oval,  and  end  in  roundifh  Points;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves,  compofed  of  four 
or  five  Pair  of  Lobes,  terminated  by  a  broad  one  which 
is  cut  into  three  or  five  Points.  The  Lobes  of  thefe 
are  acute- pointed;  thefe  Leaves  are  placed  by  Pairs, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  Colour.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
has  two  Pair  of  Branches ;  the  lower  Pair  are  near 
three  Inches  long,  but  the  upper  are  not  half  that 
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Length  ;  thefe,  and  alfo  the  principal  Stalk,  arS  ter¬ 
minated  by  bright  yellow  Flowers,  collected  in  a  Sort 
of  Umbel,  which  are  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 

It  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn  ;  it 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  where 
the  Plants  are  to  remain;  this  may  be  performed  either 
in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  in  the  Spring; 
they  have  fucceeded  with  me  equally  at  both  Seafons. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  thined  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which 
is  all  the  Culture  they  require. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  the  common  Corn  Sallad  which  is 
cultivated  in  Gardens,  but  is  found  growing  naturally 
upon  arable  Land  amongH  the  Corn,  in  many  Parts 
of  England ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant  which  dies  when  it 
has  perfeiled  its  Seeds.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  ob¬ 
long,  and  broad  at  their  Points,  which  are  rounded,  and 
narrowed  at  their  Bafe,  where  they  embrace  each  other; 
thefe  are  from  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  to  two  Inches 
long,  in  Proportion  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Ground; 
From  between  the  Leaves  arifes  an  angular  Stalk,  from 
three  to  eight  or  nine  Inches  high,  which  divides  into 
two  Branches  which  fpread  from  each  other,  and  thefe 
both  divide  again  into  two  other  in  like  Manner.  The 
Stalks  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  at 
the  Bottom,  but  are  fmaller ;  thefe  are  placed  by  Pairs 
at  each  Joint.  The  Branches  are  terminated  by  CluHers 
of  white  Flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other  Spe¬ 
cies,  which  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large  roundifh 
Seeds  a  little  compreffed  on  one  Side.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl ,  which  are  very 
apt  to  drop  before  they  have  changed  Colour. 

It  is  propagated  as  a  Sallad  Herb  for  the  Spring, 
but,  having  a  Hrong  Tafie  which  is  not  agreeable  to 
many  Palates,  it  is  not  fo  much  in  Ufe  as  it  was  for¬ 
merly  ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn  on  the  Spot  where  they  are  to  grow 
for  Ufe.  If  they  are  fown  the  latter  End  of  Augujl , 
the  firft  Rains  will  bring  up  the  Plants  ;  thefe  fhould 
be  hoed  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  to 
deHroy  the  Weeds.  Early  in  the  Spring  the  Plants 
will  be  fit  for  Ufe.  The  younger  the  Plants  are  when 
ufed,  the  lefs  Hrong  will  be  their  Tafie,  fo  they  may 
fupply  the  Table  in  a  Scarcity  of  other  Herbs.  When 
the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  if  the 
Seafon  proves  dry,  the  Plants  will  not  appear  till  Au¬ 
tumn  or  the  Spring  following;  befides,  in  Summer  the 
Herb  is  not  fo  fit  for  Ufe.  I  have  known  the  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  lie  in  the  Ground  many  Years,  when  they 
have  happened  to  be  buried  deep,  and  upon  being- 
turned  up  to  the  Air,  the  Plants  have  come  up  as 
thick  as  if  the  Seeds  had  been  newly  fown. 

There  are  two  other  Species  of  this  which  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  England ,  but,  as  they  are  feldom  admited 
into  Gardens,  I  have  not  enumerated  them  ;  thefe  are 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only  accidental  Varieties,  but 
I  have  fown  them  all  feveral  Years,  and  have  never 
found  either  of  them  alter. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Candia ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  rife  fix  or  eight  Inches 
high,  and  divide  by  Pairs  like  the  former.  The  Leaves 
are  much  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former,  end  in 
acute  Points,  and  are  fawed  on  their  Edges ;  the 
Flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  but  have 
a  fwollen  Bladder  Empalement  which  inclofes  thd 
Seeds. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The 
Leaves  at  Bottom  are  three  or  four  Inches  long,  round- 
pointed,  and  deeply  notched  on  their  Edges ;  the  Stalk 
rifes  near  a  Foot  high,  fending  out  Branches  by  Pairs 
from  the  Joints  below;  the  upper  Part  divides  by  Pairs 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  two  former.  The  Flowers 
are  collected  in  globular  Heads ;  they  are  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  white  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ftarry 
Fruit  having  fix  Indentures.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Augujl ;  this  and  the  former  Sort  are 
fuppofed  to  be  only  Varieties  arifing  from  the  fame 
Seeds,  but  I  have  fown  them  more  than  thirty  Years, 
and  hays  not  obferved  either  of  them  vary. 
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The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  arable  Fields 
in  Sicily  and  Spain-,  this  is  an  annual  Plant.  The  Stalks 
are  pretty  thick,  channeled,  and  of  a  purplifh.  Colour ; 
they  rife  eight  or  nine  Inches,  and  are  garnifhed  by 
oval  fmooth  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint,  fit- 
ing  dole  to  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  lucid  green.  From  each 
Side  of  the  Stalk  fprings  out  {lender  Branches,  but  the 
upper  Part  divides  into  two  fpreading  Branches  like 
the  other.  The  Joints  are  levelling,  and  thefe  Branches 
divide  again  by  Pairs;  thefe  are  terminated  by  Clufters 
of  red  Flowers,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  red  Valerian, 
but  larger ;  they  have  two  Leaves  dole  under  the 
Bunches,  embracing  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe.  When 
the  Flowers  are  pall,  the  Fruit  liretches  out  in  Shape 
of  a  Cornucopia  or  Llorn  of  Plenty.  The  Flowers  appear 
in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn  where  the  Plants  are  to  re¬ 
main.  When  thefe  come  up,  they  will  require  no 
other  Culture  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  The  Plants, 
which  rife  in  Autumn,  will  live  through  the  Winter, 
and  come  early  to  flower  the  following  Summer,  fo 
will  produce  good  Seeds,  whereas  thofe,  which  rife  in 
the  Spring,  do  not  ripen  their  Seeds  unlefs  the  Seafon 
proves  warm. 

VALERIANA  GRiECA.  See  Polemonium. 

VALERI ANELL A.  See  Valeriana. 

VANILLA.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  25.  Tab.  28.  Epi- 
dendrum.  Lin.  Gen.  907. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  a  fingle  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  included  in 
Sheaths ,  which  are  dijlant  from  each  other  ;  they  fit 
upon  the  Germen  and  have  no  Empalemcnt ;  they  have 
five  oblong  Petals  which  fipread  open  very  wide ,  and  turbi¬ 
nated  NeCtariums ,  whofie  Safes  are  tubulous,  fiituated  on  the 
back  Side  of  the  Petals  in  the  Middle ;  their  Brims  are 
oblique  and  bifid ;  the  upper  Lip  is  Jhcr t  and  trifid ;  the 
under  one  runs  cut  in  a  long  Point ;  they  have  two  very 
fihort  Stamina  fitting  upon  the  Pointal ,  and  the  Summits 
are  fafilened  to  the  upper  Lip  of  the  NeCtarium  ;  they  have 
a  long,  filender ,  contorted  Germen ,  fiituated  under  the  Flower , 
fupporting  a  fiioort  Style  fafilened  to  the  upper  Lip  of  the 
NeCtarium ,  crowned  by  an  obfolete  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  a  long ,  taper,  fiejhy  Pod ,  including  ma¬ 
ny  final l  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Linnaus' s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

t.  V  an  ill  A  folds  oblongo-ovatis  mucrcnatis,  nervofis, 
fioribus  alternis.  Vanilla  with  oblong,  oval,  acute-point¬ 
ed,  veined  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  alternately. 
This  is  the  Volubilis  filiquofa  Mexicana ,  plantaginis  folio 
Catefib.  Car.  3.  p.  7.  Mexican  Climber  having  Pods, 
and  a  Plantain  Leaf. 

2.  Vanilla  feliis  oblongis  obtufiis ,  comprefifis  articula- 
tis ,  fioribus  alaribus.  Vanilla  with  oblong,  blunt,  com- 
prefied,  jointed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  proceeding  from 
the  Sides  of  the  Stalks. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  is  that  which  the  Spaniards  cultivate 
in  the  IVeft- Indies,  which  we  fhall  deferibe  hereafter. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  fent  me  from  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain ,  where  it  grows  naturally ;  this  has  a  climb¬ 
ing  Stalk,  which  lends  out  Roots  from  the  Joints, 
which  faften  to  the  Stems  of  Trees  or  any  neighbour¬ 
ing  Support,  and  climb  to  a  great  Height.  The 
Leaves,  which  come  out  flngly  at  each  John,  are  ob¬ 
long,  fmooth,  and  jointed.  The  Flowers  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Branches;  they  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  great  Bee  Orchis,  but  are  longer  :  The 
Galea  or  Helmet  of  the  Flower  is  of  a  pale  Pink  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  Labia  is  purple.  This  Plant  flowered  in 
the  Chclfea  Garden,  but  wanting  its  proper  Support,  it 
lived  but  one  Year. 
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There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  the  firfl  Sort 
which  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  and  the 
Length  of  their  Pods  ;  and  there  are  many  other  Spe¬ 
cies  which  grow  naturally  in  both  the  Indies,  which  have 
been  brought  to  this  Genus,  but  thofe  abovementioned 
are  all  I  have  feen  growing. 

The  Plant,  which  produces  the  Fruit  called  Vanilla 
or  Banilla,  by  the  Spaniards,  hath  a  trailing  Stem, 
fomewhat  like  common  Ivy  but  not  fo  woody,  which 
fallens  itfelf  to  whatever  Tree  grows  near  it,  by  fmall 
Fibres  or  Roots  which  are  produced  at  every  Joint, 
which  fallen  to  the  Bark  of  the  Tree,  and  by  which  the 
Plants  are  often  nourifhed,  when  they  are  cut  or  broken 
off  from  the  Root  a  confiderable  Height  from  the 
Ground,  in  like  Manner  as  the  Ivy  is  often  feen  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Leaves  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  common 
Laurel,  but  are  not  quite  fo  thick ;  thefe  are  produced 
alternately  at  every  Joint  (which  are  fix  or  feven  Inch¬ 
es  afunder),  and  are  of  a  lively  green  Colour  on  the 
upper  Side,  but  of  a  paler  green  underneath.  The 
Stems  of  thefe  Plants  fhoot  into  many  Branches,  which 
fallen  themfelves  alfo  to  the  Branches  of  the  Trees,  by 
which  Means  they  rife  to  the  Height  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  Feet,  and  fpread  quite  over  fome  of  the  fmaller 
Trees,  to  which  they  are  joined.  The  Flowers  are  of  a 
greenifh  yellow  Colour,  mixed  with  white,  which,  when 
fallen,  are  fucceeded  by  the  Fruit,  which  are  fix  or  fe¬ 
ven  Inches  long. 

This  Sort,  which  is  manufadlured,  grows  not  only  in 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  but  alfo  at  Carthagena,  at  the  Ca- 
raccas ,  Honduras ,  Darien,  and  Cayan,  at  all  which  Pla¬ 
ces,  the  Fruit  is  gathered  and  prelerved,  but  is  rarely 
found  in  any  of  the  Englijh  Settlements  in  America  at 
prefent,  though  it  might  be  eafily  carried  thither,  and 
propagated  ;  for  the  Shoots  of  thefe  Plants  are  full  of 
Juice,  fo  may  be  eafily  tranfported,  becaufe  they  will 
continue  frefh  out  of  the  Ground  lor  feveral  Months. 
I  had  fome  Branches  of  this  Plant,  which  were  gather¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar  at  Campeachy ,  and  fent  over  be¬ 
tween  Papers  by  way  of  Sample ;  thefe  had  been  at 
lead:  fix  Months  gathered,  when  I  received  them,  and 
upon  opening  the  Papers,  I  found  the  Leaves  roten, 
with  the  Moiflure  contained  in  them,  and  the  Paper 
was  alfo  perifhed  with  it,  but  the  Stems  appeared  freflh, 
upon  which  I  planted  fome  of  them  in  fmall  Pots,  and 
plunged  them  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where 
they  foon  put  out  Leaves,  and  fent  forth  Roots  from 
their  Joints ;  but,  as  thefe  Plants  naturally  laden  them¬ 
felves  to  the  Stems  of  the  Trees,  in  the  Woods  where 
they  grow  naturally,  it  is  with  great  Difficulty  that  they 
are  kept  alive,  when  they  have  not  the  fame  Support ; 
therefore,  whoever  would  preferve  any  ol  thefe  Plants 
in  Europe,  fhould  plant  them  in  Tubs  of  Earth,  near 
the  Stem  of  fome  vigorous  American  Tree,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  Stove,  and  can  bear  a  great  Deal  ol  Water,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Vanillas  mull  be  plentifully  watered  in  the 
Summer  Seafon,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  They 
require  alfo  to  be  fhaded  frem  the  Sun  by  Trees,  fo 
that  if  thefe  are  planted  at  the  Foot  of  the  Hernandia , 
or  Jack-in-a-Box,  whofe  Leaves  are  very  large,  and 
afford  a  good  Shade,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  when 
they  are  expofed  in  fingle  Pots  alone ;  and  as  thefe  Plants 
require  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  in  Winter,  they  will 
agree  well  together. 

When  thefe  Plants  are  deflgned  for  Propagation  in 
the  warm  Parts  of  America,  there  is  nothing  more  re¬ 
quired  than  to  make  Cutings  of  about  three  or  four 
Joints  in  Length,  which  fhould  be  planted  clofe  to  the 
Stems  of  Trees,  in  low  marfhy  Places ;  and  to  keep 
down  other  troublefome  Plants  ;  which,  if  permited  to 
grow  about  the  Cutings  before  they  are  well  rooted, 
would  overbear  and  deftroy  them  ;  but  after  they  are 
eflablifhed,  and  have  faftened  their  Shoots  to  the  Stems 
of  the  Trees,  they  are  not  in  much  Danger  of  being  inju¬ 
red  by  neighbouring  Plants,  though,  when  the  Ground 
is  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  the  Plants  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  nourifhed. 

Thefe  Plants  do  not  produce  Flowers  until  they  are 
grown  firong,  fo  that  the  Inhabitants  affirm.  That  it  is 
fix  or  feven  Years  from  the  planting  to  the  Time  of  their 
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bearing  Fruit  •,  but  when  they  begin  to  flower  and  fruit, 
they  continue  for  feveral  Years  bearing,  and  this  with¬ 
out  any  Culture,  and  as  it  is  a  Commodity  which  bears 
a  good  Price,  it  is  well  worth  cultivating  in  feveral  of 
the  Englifij  Settlements,  efpecially  as  they  will  grow  on 
moift  woody  Places,  where  the  Land  is  not  cleared  from 
Timber. 

The  Method,  ufed  to  prepare  the  Fruit,  is,  when  it 
turns  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  begins  to  open,  to  gather 
it,  and  lay  it  in  fmall  Heaps  to  ferment  two  or  three 
Days,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  practifed  for  the  Co¬ 
coa  or  Chocolate  Pods  -,  then  they  fpread  them  in  the 
Sun  to  dry,  and  when  they  are  about  half  dried,  they 
flat  them  with  their  Hands,  and  afterwards  rub  them  o- 
ver  with  the  Oil  of  Palma  Chrijli ,  or  of  the  Cocoa-,  then 
they  expofe  them  to  the  Sun  again  to  dry,  and  after¬ 
ward  they  rub  them  over  with  Oil  a  fecond  Time  ;  then 
they  put  them  in  fmall  Bundles,  coveiing  them  with 
the"  Leaves  of  the  Indian  Reed,  to  preferve  them. 

Thefe  Plants  produce  but  one  Crop  of  Fruit  in  a 
Year,  which  is  commonly  ripe  in  May,  fit  for  gather¬ 
ing,  for  they  do  not  let  them  remain  on  the  Plants  to 
be  perfectly  mature,  becaufe  then  they  are  not  fo  fit  for 
Ufe  *,  but  when  they  are  about  half  changed  yellow, 
they  efteem  them  better  for  keeping,  than  when  they 
are  changed  to  a  dark  brown  Colour,  at  which  Time  the 
Fruit  fplits,  and  fhews  a  great  Quantity  of  fmall  Seeds, 
which  are  inelofed  within  it.  While  the  Fruit  is  green, 
it  affords  no  remarkable  Scent,  but  as  it  ripens,  it  emits 
a  mofl  grateful  aromatick  Odour.  When  the  Fruit  be¬ 
gins  to  open,  the  Birds  attack  them  and  devour  all  the 
Seeds  very  greedily,  but  do  not  eat  any  other  Part  of  the 
Fruit. 

The  Fruit,  which  are  brought  to  Europe ,  are  of  a 
dark  brown  Colour,  about  fix  Inches  long,  and  fcarce  an 
Inch  broad-,  they  are  wrinkled  on  the  Outfide,  and  full 
of  a  vail  Number  of  black  Seeds,  like  Grains  of  Sand, 
of  a  pleafant  Smell,  like  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  Fruit  is  only  ufed  in  England,  as  an  Ingredient 
in  Chocolate,  to  which  it  gives  a  pleafant  Flavour  to 
fome  Palates,  but  to  others  it  is  very  difagreeable  ;  but 
the  Spanijb  Phyficians  in  America  ufe  it  in  Medicine,  and 
efteem  it  grateful  to  the  Stomach  and  Brain,  for  ex¬ 
pelling  of  Wind,  to  provoke  Urine,  to  refill  Poifon, 
and  cure  the  Bite  of  venomous  Animals. 

As  this  Plant  is  fo  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  it 
it  very  ilrange  that  the  Inhabitants  of  America  ihould 
negledl  to  cultivate  it,  efpecially  as  it  is  an  Ingredient 
in^their  Chocolate,  which  is  fo  much  drank  all  over 
America  -,  but,  as  the  Englijh  have  in  a  Manner  quite 
neglefted  the  Culture  of  the  Cocoa,  it  is  no  Wonder 
they  Ihould  neglect  this,  fince  the  former  was  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  great  Plenty  by  the  Spaniards  in  Jamaica ,  while 
that  Ifland  remained  in  their  Poffeffion,  fo  that  the  Eng- 
UJlo  had  an  Example  before  them,  if  they  would  have 
followed  it ;  whereas  the  Vanilla  was  not  found  grow¬ 
ing  there,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  luppofed,  that  the 
Perfons,  who  were  fo  indolent  as  to  quit  the  Culture  of 
many  valuable  Plants  then  growing  on  the  Spot,  Ihould 
be  at  the  Trouble  of  introducing  any  new  ones. 

VAPORIFERGUS  fignifies  caufing  or  producing 
Vapours. 

VAPOUR  is  by  fome  defined  to  be  a  thin  Veficle  of 
Water,  or  other  humid  Matter,  filled  or  inflated  with 
Air,  which,  being  rarefied  to  a  certain  Degree  by  the 
Aftion  of  Heat,  afcend  to  a  certain  Height  in  the  At- 
mofphere,  where  it  is  fufpended  till  it  returns  in  Form 
of  Rain,  Snow,  or  the  like. 

Some  ufe  the  Term  Vapour  indifferently  for  all  Fumes 
emited,  either  from  moift  Bodies,,  as  Fluids  of  any 
Kind,  or  from  dry  Bodies  as  Sulphur,  (Ac,  but  Sir 
ffaac  Newton,  and  other  Authours,  better  diftinguifh  be¬ 
tween  humid  and  dry  Fumes,  calling  the  latter,  Ex¬ 
halations. 

VAPOURS  are  defined  by  Naturalifts  to  be  thofe  wa¬ 
tery  Particles  which  are  fevered  from  others  by  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Air,  and  are  carried  about  in  it  feveral  Ways 
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according  as  the  Wind,  or  Warmnefs  of  the  Air,  ferves; 
they  rife  out  of  the  Sea,  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  other 
Waters. 

As  to  their  hanging  in  the  Air,  we  may  obferve,  in 
a  hot  Day,  when  there  is  no  Wind  Hiring,  fuch  a  Com¬ 
pany  of  Vapours  to  rife  out  of  moift  Ground,  as  make 
Lick  Fogs,  which  are  fometimes  higher,  andfometimes 
lower,  as  the  Multitude  and  Motion  of  the  Vapours  hap¬ 
pen  to  be.  They  are  to  be  feen  as  well  upon  high 
Grounds  as  low. 

They  are  eafily  difiipated  by  the  Wind,  and  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  be  a  drying  Wind. 

The  Sun  has  the  fame  Effect  upon  them,  and  we  com¬ 
monly  fee,  when  there  are  thick  Fogs  about  Sun-rifing, 
they  difappear  a  little  after  it  is  up. 

It  is  evident  that  Fogs  confift  of  aqueous  Particles 
rarefied,  becaufe  they  mightily  bedew  every  thing  that 
lies  open  to  them.  Thefe  Particles,  being  foundly  mo¬ 
ved,  muft  needs  fly  aloft  into  the  Air,  but  if  their  Mo¬ 
tion  be  fomething  faint,  they  play  about  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth;  for  this  is  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  Motion, 
that  fuch  Things  as  are  about  the  Globe  of  the  Earth, 
the  more  they  are  moved,  the  more  they  recede  front 
the  Center  of  the  Earth. 

Again,  thefe  Fogs  arife  out  of  all  Places,  mountain¬ 
ous  or  champagne,  and  continue  till  they  are  difpelled 
by  Wind  or  Heat,  but  they  continue  longeft  in  the  low- 
eft  Grounds,  becaufe  thofe  Places  are  fulleft  of  Moifture, 
and  are  not  fo  much  expofed  to  the  Winds ;  but  when¬ 
ever  they  be,  when  the  Wind  rifes  upon  them,  they  are 
difiipated,  and  driven  about,  till  we  fee  no  more  of  them. 

So,  in  like  Manner,  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  by  puting 
them  into  a  brifker  Motion,  either  diflipates  them  by 
Rarefadion,  or  raifes  them  higher,  and  forms  them  in¬ 
to  Clouds. 

And  whereas  fometimes  the  Fogs  ftink  ;  it  is  not  be¬ 
caufe  they  come  from  {linking  Water,  but  becaufe  the 
Vapours  are  mixed  with  fulphureous  Exhalations,  which 
fmell  fo.  Perhaps  thefe  Exhalations  would  fly  up  diretft- 
ly  to  the  Clouds,  if  there  were  no  Fogs  to  hold  them, 
and  fo  would  not  affed  the  Senfe  of  Smelling ;  but  when 
they  are  once  entangled  and  blended  with  the  Fog,  they 
laft  as  long  as  that  does. 

The  Clouds  are  higher  than  the  Fogs  ;  they  hang  in 
the  Air,  and  are  carried  about  in  it  by  the  Winds.  The 
Clouds  are  of  various  Figures,  and  fometimes  fo  thin, 
that  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  pafs  through  them,  but  at  o- 
ther  Times  they  are  thick  enough  to  intercept  and  ob- 
ftrud  them-,  they' alfo  appear  of  feveral  Colours,  as 
white,  red,  and  fometimes  very  dark. 

The  Thicknefs  of  the  Clouds  proceeds  from  the  Clofe- 
nefs  of  the  vaporous  Particles  one  to  another,  and  their 
Thinnefs  from  the  Diftance  of  thofe  Particles,  one  from 
another,  of  which  there  are  feveral  Caufes.  When  they 
are  very  thin,  they  leave  fo  many  Interftices,  that  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun  dart  through  them  in  many  Places  but 
are  intercepted  in  others. 

As  to  the  Variety  of  the  Figures  of  the  Clouds,  they 
arife  from  their  Plenty  of  Vapours,  and  the  Influence  of 
the  Sun  and  Wind,  for  they  cannot  be  varioufly  con- 
denfed,  rarefied,  and  carried  about  in  the  Air,  but  their 
Figure  muft  needs  be  changed. 

To  account  for  the  Clouds  hanging  in  the  Air  is  a 
Matter  of  fome  Difficulty. 

All  the  watery  Particles,  of  which  they  confift,  are 
heavier  than  Air;  and  fo,  if  there  were  nothing  to  hin¬ 
der  them,  they  would  fall  to  the  Earth;  but  there  are 
two  Things  that  feem  to  keep  them  up. 

1.  The  Winds  which  blow  from  all  Parts,  under  the 
Region  of  the  Clouds,  and  bear  about  with  them  many 
lighter  Sorts  of  Bodies  ;  efpecially  if  thofe  Bodies  con¬ 
tain  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  folid  Matter  under  a  broad 
Superficies.  And  thus  it  is  vifible,  how  eafily  Paper 
Kites  are  kept  up  by  the  Wind,  when  they  are  mounted 
pretty  high;  and  fo  the  Particles  of  Water,  pretty  much 
rarefied,  may  eafily  be  fufpended  at  that  Height. 

2.  New  Exhalations  and  Vapours  are  perpetually 
fuming  out  of  the  Earth  ;  and,  by  their  moving  up¬ 
wards,  prevent  the  Clouds  Irom  delcending,  unlefs  the 
Denfity  of  the  Clouds  overweigh  them.  Thus  we  fee  the 
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Vapour  of  Fire  carries  lighter  Bodies  up  the  Chimney  ; 
and  Smoke  can  turn  a  thin  Plate  of  Iron,  artfully  placed 
in  it,  fo  ftrOngly,  as  to  turn  about  a  Spit,  and  roaft 
Meat. 

It  is  a  Queftion  among  Naturalifts,  Whether  Clouds 
and  thicker  Fogs  are  compofed  alike  ;  or,  Whether 
there  be  fomething  more  in  the  Clouds  ? 

Some  think  that  Clouds  are  groffer  than  all  Fogs, 
and  that  they  are  compofed  of  Flakes  of  Snow,  rather 
than  Particles  of  Water,  fuch  as  make  Fogs. 

Others  fay,  It  is  enough  to  confider  Clouds  as  a 
clofer  Sort  of  Fogs,  and  indeed  the  Fogs,  that  hang 
upon  the  Tops  of  very  high  Hills,  appear  to  People  in 
the  Plains  to  be  all  one  with  Clouds,  though  thofe, 
that  are  at  them,  perceive  nothing  but  a  thick  Fog. 

There  being  always  many  Vapours  in  the  Air, 
though  not  always  vifible,  it  comes  to  pafs  that  great 
Dews  fall  even  in  clear  Weather,  and  efpecially  in  thofe 
Countries  where  it  feldom  rains ;  for  when  it  happens 
that  the  fcattered  Vapours  are  collefted  and  condenfed 
together,  and  forced  downwards,  they  muft  needs  fall, 
and  bedew  Plants  and  Grafs. 

The  Time  for  the  falling  of  the  Dew  is  either  before 
the  Riling  of  the  Sun,  or  after  the  Seting  of  it,  but  in  or¬ 
der  to  its  falling  regularly  at  thofe  Times,  it  is  necef- 
iary  that  the  Air  be  calm,  for  windy  or  ftormy  Wea¬ 
ther  hinders  it ;  but  when  the  Weather  is  calm,  and 
gentle  Breezes  are  felt  from  the  Weft  about  the  Time 
that  the  Sun  fets,  and  from  the  Eaft  about  the  Rifing 
of  it,  it  is  probable  they  colled  the  Vapours,  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  them,  by  moderately  cooling  the  Air,  and  be- 
caufe  the  Morning  Breezes  are  more  general  than  the 
Evening  ones,  therefore  the  Flvening  Dews  fall  only 
here  and  there,  but  the  Morning  ones  feldom  fail  of 
being  univerfal. 

It  is  likewile  found  by  Experience,  That  the  Dews 
are  more  copious  in  hoter  Countries  than  in  cold,  the 
Reafon  of  which  feems  to  be  this;  That  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun  does,  in  the  Day  Time,  raife  Abundance  of 
Vapours  out  of  the  Water,  which  Vapours  are  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  rarefied  by  the  fame  Heat,  that  they  are  di- 
fperfed  far  and  wide,  but  the  Cool  of  the  Night  brings 
them  together  again,  and  condenfes  them  to  that 
Degree,  that  they  fall  to  the  Ground,  but  not  in  fuch 
large  Drops  as  Rain  does. 

But  in  colder  Countries,  where  there  are  frequent 
Rains,  and'  the  Vapours  are  lefts  rarefied,  moft  of 
them  come  down  in  Rain,  and  but  a  fmall  Part  turns 
to  Dew. 

A  certain  Authour  fays,  that  in  fome  of  the  hoter 
Climates,  the  Earth  is  without  Rain  for  fix  or  feven 
Months  together;  and  is  every  Summer  Seafon  fo 
much  parched  and  dried,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
Moifture  to  be  found  in  it  for  three  or  four  Feet  deep ; 
and  during  that  Time  the  Heats  are  fo  exceffive,  that 
without  the  refrefhing  Dews  of  the  Nights  (which  are 
there  very  confiderable)  the  Plants  muft  inevitably  pe- 
rifh ;  for  there  is  no  Moifture  they  can  have,  but  from 
the  Dews,  and  yet  that  Moifture  fupports  the  Trees 
and  Plants  in  a  flouriffiing  State.  Toward  the  End  of 
the  Day  the  Leaves  con t raft  themfelves,  by  Reafon  of 
the  exceffive  Heat  of  the  Sun  ;  but  by  the  falling  of  the 
Dews  at  Night,  they  expand  and  open  themfelves  ; 
fo  that  in  the  Morning  and  fore  Part  of  the  Day  they 
have  a  moft  agreeable  Verdure;  and  alfo  this  Moifture 
of  the  Dews  affords  fufficient  Nourifhment  to  the  Plants 
to  bring  the  Fruits  to  Perfeftion. 

By  a  great  many  Obfervations  made  by  Mr.  Henry 
Heighten,  F.  R.  S.  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Defagnliers ,  to  raife 
Water  by  Fire;  according  to  Mr.  Newcome’s  Improve¬ 
ment  of  it,  they  found  that  the  Water  by  boiling,  v/as 
expanded  14,000  Times,  to  generate  Steam  as  ftrong 
(z.  e.  as  elaftick)  as  common  Air,  which  therefore  muft 
be  near  i6~  Times  fpecifically  lighter. 

And  it  is  plain,  that  this  Steam  is  not.  made  of  the 
Air  extricated  out  cf  the  Water,  becaufe  it  is  condenfed 
again  into  Water  by  a  Jet  of  cold  Water  fpouting  into 
it:  and  the  little  Quantity  of  .Air  that  comes  out  of  the 
injefted  Water  muft  be  difeharged  at  every  Stroke, 
otherwife  the  Engine  will  not  work  vveli. 
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ABCD  reprefent  a  pretty  large  VefTel  of  Water, 
which  muft  be  fet  on  the  Fire  to  boil.  In  this  Veflel 
muft  be  fufpended  the  Glafs  Bell  E,  made  heavy 
enough  to  fink  in  Water,  but  put  in,  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  it  be  filled  with  Water  when  upright,  without  any 
Bubbles  of  Air  at  its  Crown  within,  the  Crown  bein°- 
all  under  Water. 

As  the  Water  boils,  the  Bell  will  by  Degrees  be 
emptied  of  its  Water,  being  preffed  down  by  the  Steam 
which  rifes  above  the  Water  in  the  Bell ;  but  as  that 
Steam  has  the  Appearance  of  Air,  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  be  Air  or  not,  take  the  Veflel  off  the  Fire, 
and  draw  up  the  Bell  by  a  String  faftened  to  its  Knob 
or  Top,  then,  as  the  Steam  condenfes  by  the  cold  Air 
on  the  Outfide  of  the  Bell,  the  Water  will  rife  up  into 
the  Bell  at  F,  quite  to  the  Top,  without  any  Bubble 
above  it ;  which  iliews  that  the  Steam  that  kept  out  the 
Water  was  not  Air. 

N.  B.  This  Experiment  fucceeds  heji  when  the  Water 
has  been  fir  ft  purged  of  Air ,  by  boiling  and  the  Air  Pump . 

We  know,  by  feveral  Experiments  made  on  the  Fire 
Engine,  (in  Capt.  Savory’s  Way,  where  the  Steam  is 
made  to  prefs  immediately  on  the  Water),  that  Steam 
will  drive  away  Air,  and  that  in  Proportion  to  its  Heat, 
though  in  the  open  Air  it  floats  and  rifes  in  it  like 
Smoke. 

Now  if  the  Particles  of  Water  turned  into  Steam  or 
Vapour  repel  each  other  ftrongly,  and  repel  Air  more 
than  they  repel  each  other,  Aggregates  of  fuch  Parti¬ 
cles  made  of  Vapour  and  Vacuity  may  rife  in  Air  of 
different  Denfities,  according  to  their  own  Denfity,  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  Degree  of  Heat,  without  having  Re- 
courfe  to  imaginary  Bubbles,  formed  in  a  Manner  on¬ 
ly  fuppofed,  and  not  proved. 

Indeedjie  owns,  that  if  the  watry  Particles  had  no 
repellent  Force,  they  muft  precipitate  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  that  Duft  will  do  after  it  has  been  raffed  up  ;  but 
there  are  too  many  Obfervations  and  Experiments,  to 
leave  any  Doubt  of  the  Exiftence  of  repellent  Force 
abovementioned. 

;  End  that  he  cannot  Jhcvj  by  any  Experiment ,  how  big 
the  Moleculae  of  Vapour  muft  be  which  will  exclude  Aw 
from  their  Interftices ;  nor  that  thefe  Moleculm  do  vary  in 
Proportion  to  the  Degree  cf  Heat  by  an  hicreafe  of  repel¬ 
lent  Force  in  each  watry  Particle ,  or  by  a  farther  Divifi- 
cn  of  the  Particles  fill  lefts  ;  but  in  the  general  we  may 
reaftonably  affirm ,  that  the  Rarity  cf  the  Favour  is  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  Degree  cf  its  Heat ,  as  ft  happens  in 
other  Fluids.  (See  Philoft  Tranft  N°  270).  And  though  ' 
the  Different  Degrees  of  the  Air’s  Rarefaction  are  alfo  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  Heat ,  yet  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  rare¬ 
fies  V apour  much  mere  than  Air. 

Now  to  fhew  that  what  has  been  laid  will  account 
for  the  Rife  of  Vapours,  and  Formation  of  Clouds,  we 
muft  only  confider  whether  that  Degree  of  Pleat  which  ' 
is  known  to  rarefy  Water  14,000  Times,  being  com¬ 
pared  with  feveral  of  thofe  Degrees  of  Heat  in  Summer. 

Autumn, 
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Autumn,  and  Winter,  which  are  capable  of  raifing  Ex¬ 
halations  from  Water  or  Ice  (the  Rarity  of  the  Vapours 
being  confidered)  will  appear  to  be  fuch,  that  the  Va¬ 
pour  will  rife  high  enough  in  Winter,  but  not  too  high 
in  Summer,  to  agree  with  the  known  Phenomena. 

That  the  Effetts  are  adequate  to  the  Caufes  in  this 
Cafe,  he  thinks  may  be  made  out  in  the  following 
Manner ;  viz. 

The  Heat  of  boiling  Water,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  Table  ( Philcfoph .  Eranfabl.  N°  2 73).  is  34, 
the  mean  Heat  of  Summer  5,  the  mean  Heat  of  Spring 
or  Autumn  3,.  and  the  leaft  Degree  of  Heat,  at  which 
Vapours  rife  in  Winter  ( alias  the  mean  Heat  of  Winter) 
is  2. 

The  Rarity  of  Vapour  proportionable  to  thefe  four 
Degrees  of  Heat  is  24000,  2058,  1 235,  and  823. 

The  Rarity  of  Air  is  in  Summer  900,  in  Spring  or 
Autumn  850,  and  in  Winter  800. 

The  Denfity  of  Water,  compared  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Defifities,  being  in  verily  as  one  to  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  four  Numbers. 

The  Height  above  the  Earth  to  which  the  Vapours 
will  aril'e,  and  at  which  they  will  be  in  Equilibria ,  in 
an  Air  of  the  fame  Denfity  with  themfelves,  will  vary 
according  to  the  Rarity  of  the  Vapour  depending  on 
the  Heat  of  the  Seafon. 

For  the  Vapour  which  is  raifed  by  the  Winter’s 
Heat,  expreffed  by  the  Number  2,  when  the  Rarity 
of  the  Air  is  800,  will  rife  to  (and  fettle  at)  an 
Height  of  about  the  fixth  Part  of  a  Mile,  when  the 
Barometer  is  above  thirty  Inches  high. 

But  if  the  Heat  be  greater,  then  the  Vapours  will 
rife  higher  •,  and  pretty  much  higher  if  the  Sun  fhines, 
though  in  frofty  Weather,  the  Barometer  then  being 
very  high. 

If  the  Barometer  falls,  and  thereby  brings  the 
Place  of  Equilibrium  (for  Vapours  raifed  by  the  Heat 
2)  nearer  the  Earth,  then  alfo  will  the  Heat  be  increaled, 
the  Vapour  more  rarefied,  and  confequently  the  new 
Place  of  Equilibrium  fufficiently  high. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  Winter  when  the  Heat 
is  only  equal  to  2,  the  Air  is  denfed  clofe  to  the  Earth, 
which  has  not  any  Heat  fufficient  to  rarefy  it  near  the 
Ground,  as  happens  in  warm  Weather  ;  therefore  the 
Vapour  will  rife  gradually  in  an  Air  whofe  Denfity  de- 
creafes  continually  from  the  Earth  upwards,  neither  will 
the  Vapour  be  hindered  of  its  full  Rife  by  any  Conden- 
fation  from  a  greater  Cold  of  the  ambient  Air  •,  the 
Air  being  then  as  cold  next  to  the  Ground,  where  the 
Vapour  begins  to  rife,  as  it  is  at  any  Height  from  the 
Earth. 

The  Vapour  which  is  raifed  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Spring  or  Autumn,  expreffed  by  Number  3,  will  rife  to 
the  Height  of  3  \  Miles  when  the  Barometer  is  at  30 
and  the  Rarity  of  the  Air  is  850.  But  then  as  the  Air  is 
hoter  near  the  Ground  than  at  the  Height  of  Half  a 
Mile  or  a  Mile,  the  Vapour  will  condenfe  as  it  rifes ; 
and  as  the  Air  when  the  Earth  is  heated,  is  rather 
near  the  Ground  than  at  fome  Height  from  it,  the 
Place  for  Equilibrium  will,  upon  thefe  two  Accounts, 
be  brought  much  lower  than  otherwise  it  would  be  ; 
as  for  Example,  to  the  Height  of  about  a  Mile  ; 
which  will  agree  with  Phasnomena. 

In  Summer  the  two  Caufes  abovementioned  in- 
creafing,  the  Vapour  raifed  by  the  Heat  5  (whofe 
Place  of  Equilibrium  would  be  5!  Miles  high,  if  the 
Vapour,  after  it  began  to  rife,  was  not  condenfed  by 
cooling,  and  the  Air  was  denfed  clofe  to  the  Earth) 
will  fettle  at  the  Height  of  about  if,  or  2  Miles ;  which 
is  alfo  agreeable  to  Phasnomena. 

Laftly,  as  the  Denfity  and  Rarity  of  the  Vapour 
is  chiefly  owing  to  its  Degree  of  Heat,  and  in  a  fmall 
Meafure  to  the  increafed  or  diminifhed  Prefiure  of  the 
circumambient  Air,  when  it  is  not  confined  •,  and  the 
Denfity  and  Rarity  of  the  Air  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
increafed  or  diminifhed  Prefiure,  by  the  Accumulation 
or  Exhauftion  of  fuperiour  Air,  whilft  Heat  and  Cold 
alter  its  Denfity  in  much  lefs  Proportion  •,  the  Clouds 
made  of  the  Vapours  abovementioned,  inftead  of  con¬ 
forming  themfelves  to  the  altered  Denfity  of  the  am- 
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bient  Air,  will  rife  when  it  is  condenfed,  and  fink  when 
it  is  rarefied;  and  alfo  rife  or  fink,  when  the  Prefiure 
of  the  Air  is  not  altered,  and  its  Denfity  very  little 
changed,  by  their  own  Dilatation,  owing  to  Heat  and 
Cold,  as  may  be  often  obferved  by  feeing  them  change 
their  Height  confiderably,  whilft  the  Barometer  conti¬ 
nues  exactly  at  the  fame  Degree,  and  the  Liquor  of 
the  Thermometer  rifes  or  falls  very  little,  and  fome- 
times  not  at  alL 

As  for  the  Manner  how  Clouds  are  changed  into 
Rain,  it  has  been  hinted  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Ar¬ 
ticle,  but  for  farther  Satisfaction  let  the  Reader  have 
Recourfe  to  Dr.  Halley’s  Account  of  it  in  the  Philojoph. 
Eranfadl.  N°  183.  which  Dr.  Defaguliers  fays  he  has 
always  found  agreeable  to  the  Phasnomena. 

He  adds,  that  fince  he  had  for  Brevity’s  fake,  only 
mentioned  at  what  Heights  from  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth  Vapours  of  different  Denfities  will  come  to  an 
Equilibrium ,  without  giving  a  Reafon  for  fettling  the 
Place  of  Equilibrium ,  at  whofe  Eleights  he  thought  it 
proper  here  to  give  the  Method  by  which  they  may  be 
found  ;  viz. 

As  the  Vapours  will  fettle  and  rife  where  the  Air  is 
of  the  fame  Denfity  with  themfelves,  it  is  only  required 
to  find  the  Denfity  of  the  Air  at  any  Diftance  from  the 
Earth  at  feveral  Heights  of  the  Barometer,  which  may 
be  deduced  from  Dr.  Halley’s  two  Tables,  Philcfoph. 
Eranfabl.  N°  38  b.  (the  fir  ft  fiiewing  the  Altitudes  to 
given  Heights  of  the  Mercury,  and  the  fecond  the 
Heights  of  the  Mercury  again  at  given  Altitudes),  and 
knowing  the  Degree  of  Heat  by  the  Thermometer,  be- 
caufe  the  Denfity  of  the  Vapour  depends  upon  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Heat  of  the  Seafon,  provided  that  proper  Al¬ 
lowances  be  made  for  the  great  Rarefaction  of  the  Air 
near  the  Earth  in  hot  and  dry  Weather,  and  the  Con- 
denfation  of  the  Vapours  in  their  Rife,  by  reafon  of  the 
Air  being  colder  at  a  little  Height  above  the  Earth  than 
juft  at  the  Surface  of  it. 

The  Quantity  of  Vapour  raifed  from  the  Sea  by  the 
Warmth  of  the  Sun,  is  far  greater  than  one  would  ima¬ 
gine.  Dr.  Halley  has  attempted  to  eftimate  it. 

In  an  Experiment  made  with  that  View,  and  de- 
feribed  in  the  Philofophical  E ranfablions ,  he  found  that  a 
Quantity  of  Water  no  warmer  than  Air  in  Summer, 
loft  in  Vapour  in  the  Space  of  two  Hours,  no  lefs  than 
Vt  Part  of  an  Inch  in  Depth :  now  for  Vr  in  two  Hours 
taking  for  the  eafier  Calculation,  Vo  in  the  twelve 
Hours  that  the  Sun  is  up  each  Day,  it  will  rife  Vo,  of 
an  Inch  from  the  Surface  of  the  Sea, 

On  this  Suppofition,  every  ten  fquare  Inches  of  the 
Surface  of  the  Water  yield  in  Vapour  per  Diem,  a  cubick 
Inch  of  Water  of  four  Feet  fquare,  a  Gallon  ;  a  Mile 
fquare,  6914  Tons-,  a  fquare  Degree  fuppofed  of  60 
Englijlo  Miles,  will  evaporate  33  Millions  of  Tons,  and 
if  the  Mediterranean  Sea  be  eftimated  at  410  Degrees 
long,  and  four  broad.  Allowances  being  made  for  the 
Places  where  it  is  broader,  by  thofe  where  it  is  narrow¬ 
er,  there  will  be  160  fquare  Degrees  of  Sea,  and  con¬ 
fequently  the  whole  Meditei'ranean  mult  lofe  in  Vapour 
in  a  Summer’s  Day,  at  leaft  5280  Millions  of  Tons. 

In  this  Quantity  of  Vapour,  though  very  great,  are 
only  the  Remains  of  another  Caufe,  which  cannot  bere- 
duced  to  Rule  •,  that  is,  the  Winds,  whereby  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Water  is  licked  up,  fometimes  fafter  than 
it  exhales  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  thofe  who  have  confidered  thofe  drying  Winds. 

For  the  Manner  wherein  Vapours  are  raifed,  fee  more 
in  Dew,  Rain ,  Heat,  Cold,  and  Barometer. 

For  the  Effeft  of  Vapours  in  Formation  of  Springs, 
fee  Springs,  &c. 

VARIEGATED  fignifies  ftreaked  or  diverfified 
with  feveral  Colours ;  of  which  there  are  now  a  great 
Variety  of  Plants  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  whole 
Leaves  are  variegated  with  yellow  or  white.  T.  hole 
which  are  fpoted  with  either  of  thefe  Colours  in  the 
Middle  of  their  Leaves,  are  called  Blotched  (in  the 
Gardeners  Term) ;  but  thofe  whofe  Leaves  are  edged 
with  thefe  Colours  are  called  Striped  Plants.  I  hofe 
Plants  whofe  Leaves  are  blotched  are  generally  fubjeft 
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to  become  plain,  when  planted  in  a  good  Soil  •,  or  at 
k-alt  in  the  growing  Seafon,  will  have  but  a  fmall  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  two  Colours  ;  but  thofe  which  have 
edged  Leaves,  rarply  become  plain  again,  especially  if 
the  Edging'is  broad,  and  goes  quite  through  the  Leaves, 
though  thefe  do  not  appear  fo  finely  variegated  in  the 
growing  Seafon,  as  they  do  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Year. 

All  the  different  Sorts  of  Variegation  in  Plants  were 
at  firft  accidental,  being  no  more  than  a  Diftemper  in 
the  Plant,  which  being  obferved,  has  been  cherifhed  by 
impoverifhing  the  Soil  in  which  they  grow-,  by  which 
Method  their  Stripes  are  rendered  more  lading  and 
beautiful.  But  whatever  fome  Perfons  have  affirm¬ 
ed  of  ftriping  Plants  by  Art,  1  could  never  obferve 
it  done  by  any,  unlefs  in  woody  Shrubs  and  Trees, 
which  may  be  variegated  by  puting  in  a  Bud  or  Graft 
taken  from  a  variegated  Plant ;  where,  although  the 
Buds  ffiould  not  grow,  yet  if  they  keep  frefii  but  eight 
or  ten  Days,  they  will  many  Times  communicate  their 
gilded  Miafma  to  the  Sap  of  the  Trees  into  which  they 
were  buded  -,  fo  that  in  a  ffiort  Time  after,  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  very  vifible  in  the  next  adjoining  Leaves,  and 
has  been  afterwards  fpread  over  the  greatefl  Part  of  the 
Tree;  but  in  fuch  Plants  as  are  herbaceous,  where  this 
Operation  cannot  be  performed,  there  is  no  Way  yet 
afeertained  whereby  this  Striping  can  be  effebted  by 
Art. 

In  fome  Sorts  of  Plants  this  Diftemper  is  often  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Seeds;  fo  that  from  the  Seeds  gather¬ 
ed  from  variegated  Plants,  there  will  conftantly  be 
fome  variegated  Plants  produced ;  as  in  the  ftriped 
Wing  Pea,  the  greater  Maple,  &c.  therefore  thefe  may 
be  conftantly  propagated  that  Way. 

That  this  ftriping  proceeds  from  the  Weaknefs  of 
Plants  is  very  evident,  fince  it  is  always  obferved,  that 
whenever  Plants  alter  thus  in  the  Colour  of  their  Leaves, 
they  do  not  grow  fo  large  as  before,  nor  are  they  fo 
capable  to  endure  the  Cold ;  fo  that  many  Sorts  of 
Plants  which  are  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
Climate  in  the  open  Air,  when  in  their  natural  Verdure 
require  to  be  ffieltered  in  the  Winter,  after  they  are  be¬ 
come  variegated,  and  are  feldom  of  fo  long  Continu¬ 
ance,  which  is  a  plain  Proof  that  it  is  a  Diftemper  in 
the  Plants,  fince  whenever  they  become  vigorous,  this 
Striping  is  either  rendered  lefs  vifible,  or  entirely  thrown 
off ;  efpecially,  (as  was  obferved)  if  the  Plants  are  on¬ 
ly  blotched,  or  if  the  Edging  be  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
it  is  lefs  apt  to  remain  than  when  it  is  white  ;  which  is 
efteemeb  the  moft  beautiful  Striping,  and  which  (when 
once  thoroughly  eftablifhed)  is  hardly  ever  to  be  got 
out  of  the  Plants  again,  fo  as  to  render  the  Leaves  en¬ 
tirely  green. 

Nay,  fuch  is  the  Venom  of  this  morbid  Matter, 
that  it  not  only  tinges  the  Leaves,  but  alfo  the  Bark 
and  Fruit  of  Trees  are  infebted  by  it ;  as  in  the  Orange 
Pear,  (Ac.  whofe  Bark  and  Fruit  are  ftriped  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  their  Leaves. 

The  different  Colours  which  appear  in  Flowers  alfo 
proceed  from  the  fame  Caufe,  though  it  is  generally 
in  a  lefs  Degree  in  them  than  when  the  Leaves  and 
Branches  are  infebled ;  for  the  various  Colours,  which 
we  fee  in  the  fame  Flowers,  are  occafioned  by  the  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  nutritive  Juice  of  Plants,  or  from  the  Al¬ 
teration  of  their  Parts ;  whereby  the  fmaller  Cor- 
pufcles,  which  are  carried  to  the  Surfaces  of  the  Flower 
Leaves,  are  of  different  Forms,  and  thereby  reflebt  the 
Rays  of  Light  in  different  Proportions.  In  order  to 
underftand  this,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay  fome- 
thing  concerning  the  Phenomenon  of  Colours,  as  it 
hath  been  dilcovered  by  the  late  excellent  Philofopher 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

1.  Colour  may  be  confidered  two  Way/ :  (i.)  As  a 
Quality  refiding  in  the  Body  that  is  fajd  to  be  fo  and 
fo  coloured,  or  which  doth  modify  the  Light  after 
fuch  a  Manner  ;  or  (a.)  as  more  properly  the  Light  it- 
felf,  which  being  fo  modified,  fhines  upon  the  Organ 
of  Sight,  and  produces  that  Senfation  we  call  Co¬ 
lour. 

2.  Colour  is  defined  to  be  a  Property  inherent  in 


Light,  whereby,  according  to  the  different  Sizes  or 
Magnitudes  of  its  Parts,  it  excites  different  Vibrations 
in  the  Fibres  of  the  optick  Nerve,  which,  being  .propa¬ 
gated  to  the  Senforium ,  affebls  the  Mind  with^dift'erent- 
Senfations,, 

3-  Again  :  Colour  may  be  defined  a  Senfation  of  the 
Soul,  excited  by  the  Application  of  Light  to  the  Rep-, 
na  of  the  Eye ;  and  different,  as  the  Light  differs  in 
the  Degree  of  its  Refrangibility,  arid  the  Magnitude 
of  its  component  Parts. 

4.  According  to  the  firff  Definition,  Light  is  the 

Subject  of  Colour;  according  to  the  latter  it  is  the 
Agent.  , 

5-  So  then  Light  fometimes  fignifies  that  Senfation 
occafioned  in  the  Mind,  by  the  View  of  luminous  Bo¬ 
dies ;  fometimes  that  Property  in  thofe  Bodies,  where.- 
by  they  are  fited  to  excite  thofe  Senfutions  in  us. 

6.  Various  are  the  Opinions  of  ancient  and  modern 
Authours,  and  of  the  feveral  Sebts  of  Philofophers,  with 
regard  to  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Phenomenon 
Colour. 

7.  The  P eripateticks  affert  Colours  to  be  real  Qualities, 
and  inherent  in  the  coloured  Bodies  ;  and  fuppofe  that 
Light  doth  only  difeover  them,  but  not  any  way  affeft 
their  Production. 

5.  Plato  thought  Colour  to  be  a  Kind  of  Flame  con¬ 
fiding  of  moft  minute  Particles,  very  congruous  to 
the  Pores  of  the  Eye,  and  darted  againft  it  from  the 
Object. 

9.  Some  Moderns  will  have  Colour  to  he  a  Kind  of 
internal  Light  of  the  more  lucid  Pans  of  the  Object 
darkened,  and  confequently  altered  by  the  various  Mix¬ 
tures  of  the  lefs  luminous  Parts.  . 

ro.  Others,  as  did  fome  of  the  antient  Atomifts, 
maintain  Colour  not  to  be  a  lucid  Stream,  but  a  cor¬ 
poreal  Effluvium  iffuing  out  of  the  coloured  Body. 

1 1  •  Others  account  for  all  Colours  out  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Mixture  of  Light  and  Darknefs;  and  the  Chemifts 
will  have  it  fometimes  arife  from  the  Sulphur,  and 
fometimes  from  the  Salt  that  is  in  Bodies ;  and  fome 
alfo  from  the  third  hypoftatick  Principle,  i.  e.  Mercury. 

12.  The  moft  popular  Opinion  is  that  of  the  Follow¬ 
ers  of  Arijlotle ,  who  maintain,  that  Colour  is  a  Pro¬ 
perty  inherent  in  the  coloured  Body,  and  that  it  exifts 
without  any  Dependence  on  Light. 

13.  The  Cartefians ,  who  made  the  Senfation  of  Lioffit 
to  be  the  Impulfe  made  on  the  Eye  by  certain  fotid, 
but  very  minute  Globules,  eafily  permeating  the  Pores 
of  the  Air,  and  diaphanous  Bodies ;  thefe  derive  Co¬ 
lour  from  the  various  Proportion  of  the  direct  Pro°refs 
or  Motion  of  thefe  Globules  to  their  Circumrotation  or 
Motion  round  their  own  Centers,  by  which  Means 
they  are  qualified  to  ftrike  the  optick  Nerve,  after  di- 
ftinbt  and  divers  Manners,  and  fo  produce  the  Percep¬ 
tion  of  divers  Colours. 

14.  They  own  that  as  the  coloured  Body  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  applied  to  the  Organ  to  occafion  the  Senfa¬ 
tion,  as  no  Body  can  affect  the  Senfe  but  by  imme¬ 
diate  Contaft,  the  coloured  Body  does  not  excite  the 
Senfation  of  itfelf,  or  contribute  any  thing  to  it,  other- 
wile  than  by  moving  fome  interpofed  Medium,  and  by 
that  the  Organ  of  Sight. 

15.  They  add,  that  as  it  is  found  that  Bodies  do  not 
affect  the  Senfe  in  the  Dark;  and  that  Light  only 
occafions  the  Senfation  of  Colour,  by  moving  the  Or¬ 
gan;  and  that  coloured  Bodies  are  no  farther  concerned 
than  in  reflecting  the  Light  in  a  certain  Modification  ; 
the  Difference  in  Colours,  according  to  them,  arifes  in 
a  Difference  in  the  Texture  of  their  Parts,  by  which 
they  are  difpofed  to  reflect  their  Light  with  this  or  that 
Modification. 

1 6.  Dr.  Hook ,  in  his  Micographia ,  fays;  The  Phan- 
tafm  of  Colours  is  caufed  by  the  Senfation  of  the  ob¬ 
lique  or  uneven  Pulfe  of  Light,  and  that  this  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  no  more  Varieties  than  two,  which  arife  from  "the 
two  Sides  of  the  oblique  Pulfe  ;  fo  that  there  are  in 
reality  but  two  Ample  Colours,  yellow  and  blue  ;  from 
the  Mixture  of  which,  and  a  due  Proportion  of  Black 
and  white  (that  is,  Darknefs  and  Light),  all  Colours 
may  be  produced. 
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1 7.  But 


VAR 

17.  But  this  Phenomenon  -of  Nature  and  Colour, 
having  long  perplexed  Philofophers  to  account  for  the 
Difcoveries  relating  thereto,  the  incomparable  Sir  Tfaac 
Newton  found  by  two  Experiments  on  Prifms,  that 
there  is  a  great  Deformity  in  the  Rays  of  Light,  and 
that  hereby  the  Origin  of  Colours  may  be  unfolded. 
The  Dodrine  of  Colours  therefore,  according  to  his 
Notion  and  Experiments,  are  contained  in  the  following 
Propofiticns  ; 

1.  That  Light  confifls  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
Ravs,  right  lined  and  parallel ;  but  of  different  De- 
gr.es’of  'Refrangibility,  when  meeting  with  a  different 

Each  Ray,  according  to  its  Degree  of  Refrangi- 
bility,  when  fo  refracted,  appears  to  the  Eye  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Colour. 

3.  The  leaft  frangible  Rays  appear  of  a  de^p  icarlet 
Colour  ;  the  moft  refrangible  appear  of  a  Violet  blue; 
the  intermediate  proceeding  from  fcarlet  to  yellowifh, 
then  to  light-  green,  and  fo  to  blue. 

4.  The  Colours  arifing  from  the  different  Degrees  of 
Refrangibility  of  Light  are  not  only  the  more  noted  Co¬ 
lours  of  reel,  yellow,  green,  blue  ;  but  alio  all  the  in¬ 
termediate  Colours  of  red  to  yellow,  of  yellow  to 
green,'  &c. 

5.  Whitenefs,  ffuch  as  the  Sun’s  Light  appears), 
containing  all  thofe  Degrees  of  Refrangibility,  is  con¬ 
fidently  made  up  of  all  the  abovemen tioned  Colours. 

6.  Simple  or  homogeneal  Colours,  are  fuch  as  are 
produced  by  homogeneal  Lights  or  Rays,  which  have 
the  fame  Degree  of  Refrangibility  •,  and  mixed^  Co¬ 
lours  are  fuch  as  are  produced  by  Rays  of  different 
Refrangibility. 

7  Rays  of  the  fame  Refrangibility  produce  the  fame 
Colour  which  Colour  is  not  alterable  by  repeated  Re- 
fradtions,  but  only  made  more  ffrong  or  faint,  as  the 
Rays  are  united  or  fcattered. 

o.  All  Bodies  appear  of  this  or  that  Colour,  accord- 
jno-  as  their  Surfaces  are  adapted  to  reflect  omy  the 
Rays  of  fuch  a  Colour  ;  or  at  leaft  in  more  PLnty  than 

the  reft, 

But  to  explain  thefe  Things  farther  : 

It  is  found  by  Experience,  that  Rays  or  Beams  of 
Liaht  are  .compofed  of  Particles  very  heterogeneous  'or 
diffmilar  to  each  other;  i.  e.  fome  of  them,  as  it  is 
hio-hly  probable,  are  larger,  and  others  lefs ;  for  a  Ray 
of° Lio-ht  being  received  on  a  refradling  Surface  in  a 
dark  Place,  is  not  wholly  refracfted,  but  fplit  as  it  were, 
and  diffufed  into  feveral  little  Rays ;  fome  of  which 
are  refradted  to  the  extreme  Points,  and  others  to 
the  intermediate  Points ;  i.  e.  thole  Particles  of  the 
Lio-ht,  which  are  moft  minute,  are  diverted  the  moft 
eafily  and  moft  confiderably  of  all  others,  by  the 
Adlion  of  the  refracting  Surface,  out  of  their  redtiline- 
al  Courfe;  and  the  reft,  as  each  exceeds  another  m 
Magnitude,  fo  it  is  turned  out  of  its  right  Line  with 
more  Difficulty,  and  lefs  confiderably.  . 

Now  each  Ray  of  Light  as  it  differs  from  anot.ier  in 
its  Decree  of  Refrangibility,  fo  likewife  it  differs  from 
it  in  Colour.  This  is  warranted  by  numerous  Experi¬ 
ments. 
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of  a  bright  green,  or  fometimes  red,  when  they  are  in 
their  middle  State  ;  but  when  their  Veffels  are  enlarged 
to  their  full  Growth,  they  become  of  a  dark  green,  ’ 
and  then  change  to  a  feuillemort  Colour  towards  Au¬ 
tumn,  from  the  ripening  of  their  Juices  ;  from  thence' 
to  Putrefaction,  which  refolves  itfelf  again  into  Earth, 
its  firft  Principle. 

VASCULIFEROUS  PLANTS  are  fuch  whofe 
Seeds  are  contained  in  Veffels,  which  are  fometimes 
divided  ;  and  thefe  have  always  a  mcnopetalous  Flower, 
either  uniform  or  difform. 

VASES :  A  Vafe  is  a  Sort  of  a  Flower  Pot  to  fet 
in  a  Garden. 

VEGETABLE,  a  Term  applied  to  all  Plants,  con- 
fidered  as  capable  of  Growth  ;  i.  e*  to  all  natural  Bo¬ 
dies,  which  have  Parts  organically  formed  for  Genera¬ 
tion  and  Acereation,  but  not  lor  Senfatron. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  defines  a  Vegetable  to  be  a  Body  ge¬ 
nerated  of  the  Earth,  to Avhlch  it  adheres,  and  is  ‘cbn- 
nedted  by  Parts  called  Roots,  through  which  it  receives 
the  Matter  ol  its  Nourifhment  and  Increafe,  and  con¬ 
fides  of  Juices  and  Veffels,  fenfibly  diftindt  from  each 
other ;  or,  a  Vegetable  is  an  organical  Body  com¬ 
pofed  of  Veffels  and  Juices  every- where  diftmgulftiable- 
from  each  other,  to  which  the  Roots  grow,  or  Parts 
by  which  it  adheres  to  fome  other  Body,  from  which 
it  derives  the  Matter  of  its  Life  and  Growth. 

This  Definition  of  a  Vegetable  is  very  fcientifick, 
and  furnifhes  us  with  a  juft  and'  adequate  Idea  of  it  ; 
for  by  .its  confiding.  o.f  Veffels  and  Juices,  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  aFoffil;  and  by  its  adhering  to  another 
Body,  and  deriving  its  Nourifhment.  therefrom,  it  is 
diftinguifhled  from  an  Animal. 

He  defines  a  Vegetable  an  organical  Body ;  becaufe 
it  confifts  of  different  Parts,  which  jointly  concur  to 
the  Exercife  of  the  fame  Fundtion. 

The  Definition  of  its  adhering  by  fome  of  its  Parts 
to  another  Body  is  very  proper ;  for  we  know  of  no 
Plant  that  is  fo  abfolutely  vague  and  fludluating,  but 
has  ftill  a  Body  it  adheres  to,  though  that  Body  may 
be  various ;  e.  g.  Earth,  as  in  our  common  Plants ; 
Stone,  as  in  Rock  Plants ;  Water,  as  in  Sea  Plants ; 
Air,  as  in  fome  Mucilages. 

As  to  thofe  few  Plants  that  appear  to  float  with  the 
Water,  their  Manner  of  Growth  is  fomewhat  anoma¬ 
lous.  Monfieur  Loarnefort  has  {hewn.  That  all  Plants 
do  not  arife  ftridtly  from  Seeds ;  but  that  fome,  in- 
ftead  of  Semen,  depofit  or  let  fall  a  Drop  of  Juice, 
which  finking  in  the  Water  by  its  Gravity,  reaches  the 
Bottom,  or  fome  Rock,  f 3c.  in  its  Way,  to  which  it 
flicks,  ftrikes  Root,  and  fhoots  into  Branches  :  Such 
is  the  Origin  of  Coral. 

To  which  may  be  added,  That  a  Root  of  a  Plant 
may  have  any  Situation  at  Pleafure,  with  refpedt  to  the 
Body  thereof;  nor  needs  it  be  either  loweft  or  higheft, 
Gff.  Accordingly  in  Coral,  Moffes,  Fungufes,  CA. 
the  Root  is  frequently  uppermoft,  and  its  Growth 
downwards. 


Thofe  Particles  which  are  more  refradted,  are  found 
to  conftitute  a  Ray  of  a  Violet  Colour;  L  e.  in  all  Pro¬ 
bability,  the  moft  minute  Particles  of  Light,  thus  le- 
pa ratel y  impeled,  excite  the  fhorteft  Vibration  in  the 
Retina,  which  are  thence  propagated  by  the  folid  Fibres 
of  the  optick  Nerve  into  the  Brain,  there  to  excite  the 
Senfation  of  Violet  Colour,  as  being  the  moft  dulky 

and  languid  of  all  Colours.  .  , 

A^ain  :  Thofe  Particles  which  are  the  moft  refradied 
conftitute  a  Radiolus,  or  little  Ray,  of  a  red  Colour  ; 
j  e  the  large  ft  Particles  of  Light  excite  the  longeft 
Vibrations  in  the  Retina ,  fo  as  to  excite  the  Senfation 
of  red  Colour,  the  brigliteft  and  moll  vivid  of  all  Co- 

10  XMs  remarkable  that,  in  the  growing  of  Plants,  the 
fame  Plants  do  from  Time  to  l  ime,  alter  and  change 
their  Colours,  as  the  Veffels  which  are  in  their  young 
Shoots  grow  larger.  The  Leaves  are  of  a  faint  yellow 
when  they  are  in  their  final ler  State,  but  they  become 


VEGETABLE  STATICKS  fignifies  the  Weight 
or  Gravity,  and  the  Motion  of  the  Juices,  in  vegetable 
Bodies. 

VEGETATION  is  the  Adi  whereby  Plants  receive 
Nourifhment,  and  grow  ;  the  Word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  vegeto,  to  quicken,  to  refrefh,  to  make 
lively  and  ftrong ;  and.  fignifies  the  Way  of  Growth, 
or  Increafe  of  Bulk,  Parts,  and  Dimenfions  proper  to 
all  Trees,  Shrubs,  Herbs,  Plants,  Minerals  EA. 

To  underftand  the  Procefs  of  Nature  in  the  Bufinefs 
of  Vegetation,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  there  is  in 
Vegetables  a  Principle  of  Life  ;  and  this  is  different  y 
feated  ;  there  are  fome  who  fuppofe  it  is  feated  exactly 
between  the  Trunk  and  the  Root,  which  they  fay  is 
obferved  to  be  the  Place  of  its  Pofition,  in  all  or  moft 
of  the  feminiferous  Tribe  ;  but  if  the  Oak  and  fome 
other  Trees  be  included  in  that  general  Title,  and 
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their  Bodies  be  cut  down  near  that  Place,  it  is  odds  if 
they  ever  fhoot  again,  or  at  lead;  to  any  Purpofe. 

In  fome  Trees  it  is  only  the  Roots  which  vegetate, 
fo  that  let  them  be  cut  into  as  many  Pieces  as  reafon- 
ably  may  be,  if  thefe  Pieces  are  but  planted  in  the 
Ground,  they  quickly  grow,  as  is  feen  in  the  Elm, 
&V.  and  in  many  other  Trees. 

In  fome  it  is  feated  both  in  the  Roots,  and  all  over 
the  1'runk  and  Branches,  as  in  the  vimineous  or  Willow 
Kinds,  which,  if  they  be  cut  into  a  thoufand  Pieces,  it 
is  fcarce  polhble  to  deftroy  or  kill  them,  unlefs  they 
are  dripped  of  both  their  Barks,  for  if  you  plant  them 
in  the  Earth  but  the  Length  of  three  or  four  Inches, 
either  the  Roots  or  Branches  will  certainly  grow 
again. 

In  fome  it  is  found  entirely  in  the  Body,  Branches, 
or  Leaves,  and  of  this  Kind  are  many  of  the  Exoticks 
which  being  of  a  fucculent  Nature,  if  the  Trunk  or 
Branches,  or  the  Leaves  and  Stems,  be  put  into  the 
Ground,  they  will  drike  Root  immediately,  and  grow, 
as  in  the  Cereufes,  Ficoides,  Sedums,  &c.  nay,  fo 
drong  is  the  Principle  of  Life  in  this  Kind  of  Plants, 
that  if  they  be  hung  a  confiderable  Time  in  the  Air 
without  any  Earth,  Water,  &V.  they  will  maintain 
tneir  natural  Verdure,  and  alfo  this  Principle  of  Life, 
admirably,  by  their  fucculent  Quality. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Principle  of  Life  is  accounted  to  be 
for  the  Conco&ion  of  the  indigeded  Salts,  which  afcend 
through  the  Roots,  where  they  are  fuppofed  to  affimu- 
late  the  Nature  of  the  Tree  they  are  helping  to  form, 
though  perhaps  the  Root  may  likewife  affift  in  the 
Work. 

Thefe  Things  being  prefuppofed,  in  the  Spring  of 
the  Year,  as  foon  as  the  Sun  begins  to  warm  the 
Earth,  and  the  Rains  melt  the  latent  Salts,  the  whole 
Work  of  Vegetation  is  fet  on  foot;  then  the  emulgent 
Fibres  feek  for  Food,  which  has  been  prepared  as 
aforefaid. 

It  is  very  rational  to  fuppofe  that  a  great  Part  of  the 
Roots  are  formed  under  Ground  during  the  Winter 
Seafon,  becaufe  in  all  Lands  there  is  always  an  innate 
Heat,  which  feems  to  be  a  natural  vital  Quality,  or 
nitrous  Fermentation. 

The  Roots,  by  feeking  out  and  affirming  thofe  ni¬ 
trous  Salts,  are  immediately  (by  the  Courfe  of  Ndture, 
and  the  attractive  Virtue  of  the  Sun),  drawn  upwards 
to  the  vital  Principle,  and,  after  Concoction,  afcend 
dill  higher  into  the  Stem,  and  break  out  firft  in  the 
Buds,  the  ffielly  and  tendered  Part  of  the  whole  Ma¬ 
chine,  and  afterwards  diffufe  themfelves  into  the  Leaves, 
Flowers,  Fruits,  X£c.  which  lie  inveloped  therein,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  natural  Frames,  &c. 

There  are  fome  who  fuppofe  that  fubterraneous  Fires 
are  concerned  in  the  Work  of  Vegetation,  or  the 
Growth  of  Plants,  yet  as,  upon  the  bed  Obfervation 
that  can  be  made,  none  can  pretend  to  have  difcovered 
any  Heat  or  Fumigation  to  iffue  from  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth,  adequate  to  the  meaned  artificial  Fire,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Sun  is  the  Principle,  and  fo  may  be 
called  the  Father,  of  Vegetation,  and  the  Earth  the 
Mother,  the  Rain  and  Air  being  neceffary  Co-efficients 
in  this  furprifing  Work. 

It  is  apparent,  by  the  Ufe  of  Mifcrofcopes,  that 
Plants  confid  of  different  Parts,  Veffels,  &c.  analogous 
to  thofe  of  Animals,  and  each  Kind  of  Veffel  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  the  Vehicle  of  a  different  Humour,  or 
Juice,  fecreted  from  the  Matter  of  the  Sap,  which  is 
confiaered  as  the  Blood,  or  common  Fund  of  them 
all. 

Dr.  Grew  farther  explains  this,  by  faying.  That  all 
Kinds  of  vegetable  Principles  are  at  the  fird  received 
together  in  a  Plant,  and  are  feparated  afterwards,  t.  e. 
they  are  filtred  fome  from  others,  in  very  different 
Proportions  and  Conjunctions  by  the  feveral  Parts,  fo 
every  Part  is  the  Receptacle  of  a  Liquor,  become  pe¬ 
culiar,  not  by  any  Transformation,  but  only  by  the 
Percolation  of  Parts  out  of  the  common  Mafs  or 
Stock  of  Sap,  and  thofe,  that  are  fuperfluous  in  any 
Plant,  are  difcharged  back  by  Perforation. 

The  fame  Authour  aifigns  the  Offices  of  the  feveral 
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Veffels  :  He  calls  thofe  Veffels  Lymphed'utts,  which  are 
placed  on  the  iner  Verge  of  the  Bark,  and  thefe,  he 
fuppofes,  are  appointed  for  the  Conveyance  of  the  mod 
aqueous  or  watfy  Liquor. 

Thofe  Veffels  that  are  in  the  Middle  of  the  Plant, 
he  calls  LaSliferous  or  Refhiiferous  ;  thefe  he  takes  to  be 
the  principal  Vifcerd  of  Plants,  and  that  as  the  Vifcera 
of  Animals  are  but  conglomerated  Veffels,  the  Vifcerd 
ol  Plants  are  drawn  out  in  Length. 

_  It  is  alfo  remarkable  in  mahy  Cafes,  That  the  Mul¬ 
titude  and  Largenefs  of  the  Veffels  produce  a  fweet  and 
vinous  Sap,  and  the  Fewnefs  and  Smallnefs  of  the 
Veffels  produce  an  oily  and  aromatick  Sap. 

It  feems  neceffary  to  the  Nutrition  of  Plants,  as  well 
as  Animals,  that  there  be  a  Concurrence  of  two  fpeci- 
fically  didant  Fluids,  and  a  certain  AuthoUr  main¬ 
tains,  That  there  is  an  Intermixture  of  two  fifth  Hu¬ 
mours  in  every  Part  of  a  Tree,  every  Part  of  Sap  bein* 
impregnated  with  other  TindureS,  and  continually 
filtred  from .  Fibres  of  one  Kind  to  thofe  of  another, 
and  from  this  Mixture  many  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Ripening,  Odour,  &c.  are  accounted  for. 

With  regard  particularly  to  the  Odour  in  Plants, 
Dr.  Grew  is  of  Opinion  that  they  chiefly  proceed  frotn 
the  Air  Veffels  that  are  in  the  Wood,  not  but  that  the 
other  Parts  alfo  yield  their  Smells,  which  is  mod  plain 
to  be  perceived  in  Plants  that  are  frefh,  undried,  and 
unbruifed,  for  he  fays  that  the  Air,  bringing  alon» 
with  it  a  Tindure  from  the  Root,  and  from  the  feveral 
organical  Parts,  and  at  lad  entering  the  Concave  of 
the  Air  Veffels,  it  confifts  there. 

.  Others  fay,  That  it  cannot  be  denied  but  the  Efflu¬ 
via,  which  can  be  admited  into  the  Wood  Veffels,  may 
give  a  Smell  to  the  Wood,  but  however,  as  that  Va¬ 
pour  paffes  through  the  Veffels  which  have  a  different 
Strudure,  fo  as  to  alter  the  Form  of  its  Parts,  fo  in 
every  one  of  its  Changes  it  will  yield  a  Smell  different 
from  the  red.  The  Smell  of  the  Wood  will  differ  from 
that  of  the  Bark,  the  Juices  ill  the  one  being  more  ef- 
fential  than  the  other,  but  yet  both,  being  bruifed  and 
mixed  together,  yield  a  Scent  different  from  either  of 
them  fingly,  and  likewife  the  Leaves  give  a  Scent  that 
is  different  from  either  of  the  former,  and  fo  alfo  do 
the  Flowers  from  that  in  the  Leaves,  and  alfo  the 
Fruit  frortt  that  in  the  Flowers. 

Dr.  Grew  is  of  Opinion  that  the  chief  governing 
Principle  in  the  Juice  of  Plants,  is  the  faline,  which 
faline  Principle,  he  fays,  mud  be  underdood  as  a 
generick  Term,  under  which  divers  Species  are  com¬ 
prehended.  The  vegetable  Salts  feem  to  be  four,  viz. 
the  nitrous  and  the  acid,  alkaline  and  marine,  and  of 
thefe  the  nitrous  Salts  feem  to  be  affigned  by  Nature 
chiefly  for  the  Growth  of  Plants. 

The  curious  Rlalpi^hius  has  very  accurately  delivered 
the  Procefs  of  Nature  in  the  Vegetation  of  Plants  to  the 
Effed  following : 

The  Ovum  or  Seed  of  the  Plant,  being  excluded  out 
of  the  Ovary  (which  is  called  the  Pod  or  Hulk),  and 
requiring  farther  foftering  and  brooding,  is  commited 
to  the  Earth.  The  Earth,  like  a  kind  Mother,  hav¬ 
ing  received  it  into  her  Bofom,  does  not  only  per¬ 
form  the  Office  of  Incubation,  by  her  own  warm 
Vapours  and  Exhalations,  in  Conjundion  with  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  but  gradually  fupplies  what  the 
Seed  requires  to  its  farther  Growth,  as  abounding 
every-where  with  Canals  and  Sinufes,  in  which  the 
Dew  and  Rain  Water,  impregnated  with  fertile  Salts, 
glide  like  the  Chyle  and  Blood  in  the  Arteries,  &V.  of 
Animals. 

This  Moifture,  meeting  with  the  new-depofited  Seed, 
is  percolated  or  {trained  through  the  Pores  or  Pipes  of 
the  outer  Rind  or  Hulk,  anlwering  to  the  Secundines 
of  Fcetufes ,  on  the  Infide  whereof  lie  one  or  more, 
commonly  two,  thick  feminal  Leaves  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  Placenta  in  Women,  and  the  Cotyledons  in 
Brutes. 

The  Seed  Leaves  con  fill'  of  a  great  Number  of 
little  Vejicult#  or  Bladders,  with  a  Tube  correipondin0- 
to  the  Navel  Strings  in  Animals. 
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The  Moifture  of  the  Earth,  (trained  through  the 
Rind  of  the  Seed',  is  received  into  thefe  VeficuU ,  which 
icaufes  a  flight  Fermentation  with  the  proper  Juice  before 
contained  therein. 

This  fermented  Liquor  is  conveyed  by  the  umbilical 
VefTel  to  the  Trunk  of  the  little  Plant,  and  to  the  Gem 
or  Bud  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  upon  which  a  Vege¬ 
tation  and  Increafe  of  the  Plant  fucceed. 

This  Procedure  in  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  the  afore- 
faid  Authour  exemplifies  in  a  Grain  of  Wheat,  as  follows: 

The  firftDay  the  Grain  is  fown,  it  grows  a  little  turgid, 
and  the  Secundine  or  Hufk  gapes  a  little  in  feveral  Places, 
and  the  Body  of  the  Plant,  being  continued  by  the  um¬ 
bilical  Veflel  to  a  conglobated  Leaf  (which  is  called  the 
Pulp  or  Flefh  of  the  Seed,  and  is  what  conftitutes  the 
Flour),  lwells,  by  which  means,  not  only  the  Gem  or 
Sprout  (which  is  to  be  the  future  Stem)  opens  and  in- 
creafes,  but  the  Roots  begin  to  bunch  out,  whence  the 
Placenta  or  Seed  Leaf,  becoming  loofe,  gapes. 

The  fecond  Day  the  Secundine  or  Hulk,  being  broken 
through  the  Stem  or  Top  of  the  future  Straw,  appears 
on  the  Outfide  thereof,  and  grows  upwards  by  Degrees. 

In  the  mean  Time,  the  Seed  Leaf,  guarding  the 
Roots,  becomes  turgid  with  its  Veficula ,  and  puts  forth 
a  white  Down,  and  the  Leaf  being  pulled  away,  you 
fee  the  Roots  of  the  Plant  bare,  the  future  Bud,  Leaves, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Stalk  lying  ftill  hid.  Between  the 
Roots  and  the  afcending  Stem,  the  Trunk  of  the 
Plant  is  knit  by  the  Navel  Knot  to  the  Flower  Leaf, 
which  is  very  molft,  though  it  ftill  retains  its  white 
Colour,  and  its  natural  Tafte. 

The  third  Day  the  Pulp  of  the  conglobated  or  round 
Leaf  becomes  turgid  with  the  Juice  it  has  received  from 
the  Earth  fermenting  with  its  own. 

Thus  the  Plant  increafes  in  Bignefs,-  and  in  its  Bud 
or  Stem  becomes  taller,  and  from  whitifh  turns  green- 
ifh.  The  lateral  Root9  alfo  break  forth  greenilh  and 
pyramidal,  from  the  gaping  Sheaf,  which  adheres 
clofely  to  the  Plant,  and  the  lower  Roots  grow  longer 
and  hairy,  with  many  Fibres  growing  out  of  the  fame. 

Indeed,  there  are  hairy  Fibres  hanging  all  along  on 
all  the  Roots,  except  on  the  Tops,  and  thefe  Fibres 
are  feen  to  wind  about  the  faline  Particles  of  the  Soil, 
or  little  Lumps  of  Earth,  &5V.  like  Ivy,  whence  they 
grow  curled.  About  the  lateral  Roots  there  now 
break  out  two  other  little  ones. 

The  fourth  Day  the  Stem,  mounting  upwards, 
makes  a  right  Angle  with  the  feminal  Leaf.  The  laid 
Roots  put  forth  more,  and  the  other  three,  growing 
larger,  are  clothed  with  more  Hairs,  which  ftraitly 
embrace  the  Lumps  of  Earth,  and  where  they  meet 
with  any  Vacuity,  unite  into  a  Kind  of  Net  Work. 
The  Conglobate  or  Flower  Leaf  is  now  fofter,  and, 
when  bruifed,  yields  a  white  fweetifh  Juice,  like  Barley 
Cream.  By  ftriping  it  oft',  the  Root  and  Stem  of  the 
Plant  are  plainly  feen,  with  the  intermediate  Navel 
Knot,  whole  outer  Part  is  folid  like  a  Bark,  and  in  the 
inner  more  foft  and  medullary. 

The  fifth  Day  the  Stalk,  ftill  rifing,  puts  forth  a  per¬ 
manent  or  (table  Leaf,  which  is  green  and  folded.  The 
Roots  grow  longer,  and  there  appears  a  new  Tumour 
of  a  future  Root  ;  the  Outer  or  Sheath  is  Ioofened,  and 
the  Seed  Leaf  begins  to  fade. 

The  fixth  Day  the  Stable  Leaf  being  Ioofened,  the 
Plant  mounts  upwards,  the  Sheaf  ftill  cleaving  round 
it  like  a  Bark.  The  Seed  Leaf  is  now  feen  finuous  or 
wrinkled,  and  faded,  and  this  being  freed  or  cut  from 
the  Secundine,  the  Flefh  or  Pericardium  is  found  of  a 
different  Texture,  the  outer  Part,  whereby  the  Out¬ 
fide  of  the  Seed  or  Grain  is  heaped  up,  being  more’  fo¬ 
lid,  but  the  Inftde  vifcular,  and  full  of  Humour,  ef- 
pecially  that  Part  next  the  Navel  Knot.  All  the  Leaves 
being  pulled  oft',  the  Roots  tom,  and  the  Flower  Leaf 
removed,  the  Trunk  appears,  wherein,  not  far  from  the 
koots,  the  Navel  Knot  bunches  out,  which  is  folid, 
and  hard  to  cilt above  there  is  a  Mark  of  the  Sheath 
Leaf,  which  was  pulled. oft',  and  underneath,  as  in  an 
Arm-pit,  the  Gem  is  often  hid  ;  the  hind  Part  of  the 
Plant  (hews,  the  breaking  forth  of  the  Roots  likewife, 
'with  the  laded  Placenta ,  & c. 
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After  the  eleventh  Day  the  Seed  Leaf,  as  yet  flicking 
to  the  Plant,  is  crumpled,  and  almoft  corrupted ;  within 
it  is  hollow,  and  about  the  Secundine ,  the  Mucus  and 
white  Subftance  of  the  Seed,  being  continued  to  the 
Navel  Knot,  forms  a  Cavity  ;  all  the  Roots,  becoming 
longer, .put  forth  new  Branches  out  of  their  Sides. 
The  fecond  Leaf  withers,  and  its  Vehicles  are  emptied; 
the  Internodes  or  Spaces  between  the  Knots  grow  long¬ 
er;  new  Gems  appear,  and  the  middle  Root  grows 
feveral  Inches  longer. 

After  a  Month,  the  Roots  and  Stalk  being  grown 
much  longer,  new  Buds  break  out  at  the  firft  Knot* 
and  little  Tumours  bunch  out,  which,  at  length, 
break  out  into  Roots. 

As  to  the  vegetable  Matter,  or  the  Food  where  the 
Plants  grow,  there  is  fome  Doubt ;  it  hath  been  a  ge¬ 
neral  Opinion  amongft  almoft:  all  the  modern  Natura- 
;  lifts.  That  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  and  even  of  Mi- 
I  nerals  too,  is  principally  owing  to  Water,  which  not 
■  only  ferves  as  a  Vehicle  to  convey  to  them  the  fine  rich 
Earth,  &c.  proper  for  their  Nourifhment,  but  being 
tranfmuted  into  the  Body  of  the  Plant,  affords  the 
greaieft  Fart,  if  not  all  the  Matter  with  which  they  are 
nourilhed,  and  by  which  they  grow  and  increafe  in 
Bignefs.  This  Opinion  is  countenanced  by  very  great 
Names,  particularly  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Woodward , 
who,  in  order  to  afeertain  this  Point,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  Experiments : 

In  the  firft:  Place,  he  carefully  examined  all  Sorts  of 
Water,  and  found  that  the  cleared  fine  Spring  Water, 
which  he  could  any  where  meet  with,  exhibited  even 
to  the  naked  Eye  great  Numbers  of  exceeding  fmali 
terreftrial  Particles,  and  that  all  other  craffer  Waters 
had  thefe  in  yet  much  greater  Quantity,  and  alfo,  that 
they  were  of  a  larger  Bulk. 

He  found  this  terreftrial  Matter  contained  in  all 
Water  to  be  of  two  Kinds ;  the  one  properly  a  vege¬ 
table  Matter,  but  confifting  of  very  different  Particles, 
fome  of  which  are  very  proper  for  the  Nourifliment  of 
fome  Kinds  of  Plants,,  others  for  different  Sorts,  &c. 
The  other  Kind  of  earthy  Matter  he  found  to  be  purely 
of  a  mineral  N  ature,  and  this  alfo  was  of  very  various 
and  different  Kinds. 

The  former  Sort  of  vegetable  earthy  Matter  abounds 
plentifully  in  all  Waters,  but  for  the  mineral,  it  is 
found  moftly  in  Spring  Water,  next  to  that,  in  River 
Water,  and  lead  of  all,  in  Rain  Water,  though  even 
there  alfo  it  is  to  be  found  plentifully. 

This  FaCt,  he  fays,  any  one  may  difeover,  by  only 
keeping  Water  for  a  competent  Time  without  (tiring 
it,  in  a  clear  Glafs  Phial,  clofely  (toped  to  keep  out 
Duft,  &c.  for  then  he  will  obferve  that  thefe  very  fmali 
terreftrial  Particles,  which  before  were  fcarcely  vifible 
ftngly,  will  now  combine  together  into  large  and  more 
confpicuous  Maffes,  which,  by  degrees,  will  join  to¬ 
gether,  and  form  Clouds,  as  it  were,  in  the  Water* 
which  will  grow  daily  more  and  more  opacous  and 
thick  by  the  continual  Accefiion  of  new  Matter ;  and 
if  the  earthy  Matter  in  the  Water  be  chiefly  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  Kind,  it  Will  turn  the  Water  green,  the  ufual 
Colour  of  Vegetables,  and  this  will  grow  deeper  and 
deeper  coloured,  but  will  not  precipitate  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Glades,  as  the  mineral  Water  will,  if  there 
be  any  confiderable  Quantity,  by  reafon  of  its  much 
greater  fpecifick  Gravity.  On  the  whole  therefore  he 
concludes  very  juftly,  That  therO  is  in  all  Water  a  con¬ 
fiderable  Quantity  of  the  earthy  Matter.  And  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  Vegetation  of  Plants  was 
chiefly  owing  to  bare  Water  or  not,  rather  than  to  the 
terreftrial  Matter  therein  contained,  he  made  with  very 
o-reat  Accuracy  and  Care  feveral  Experiments. 

Which  Experiments,  becaufe  they  were  done  with  an 
uncommon  Care  and  ExaCtnefs,  are  a  lufficient  Num¬ 
ber  of  them,  and  are  followed  by  very  ingenious  Re¬ 
flections,  ferving  to  explicate  many  Difficulties  o (  Phi- 
lofophy,  and  to  fet  the  whole  Affair  oi  Vegetation  in 
a  very  good  Light :  1  (hall  give  the  Regifter  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Anno  Dom.  1691,  he  chofe  feveral  Glafs.  Phials,  than 
wefe  all,  as  near  as  poffible,  of  the  lame  Shape  and 

j  3  X  Bignefs. 
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Signets.  After  he  had  put  what  Water  he  thought  fit 
into  every  one  of  them,  and  taken  an  Account  of  the 
Weight  of  it,  he  drained  and  tied  over  the  Orifice  of 
each  Phial  a  Piece  of  Parchment,  having  Holes  in  the 
Middle  of  it  large  enough  to  admit  the  Stem  of  the 
Plant  he  defigned  to  let  into  the  Phial,  without  confin¬ 
ing  or  ftreightenrng  it  fo  as  to  impede  its  Growth.  His 
Intention  in  this  was  to  prevent  the  inclofed  Water 
from  evaporating  or  afcending  any  other  Way  than  only 
through  the  Plant  to  be  fet  therein. 

Then  he  made  Choice  of  feveral  Sprigs  of  Mint  and 
other  Plants,  that  were,  as  near  as  he  could  poflibly 
judge,  alike  found,  frefb,  and  lively.  Having  taken  the 
Weight  of  each,  he  placed  them  in  a  Phial,  ordered 
as  above,  and  as  the  Plant  imbibed  and  drew  off  the 
Water,  he  took  Care  to  add  more  of  the  fame  from 
Time  to  Time,  keeping  an  Account  of  the  Weight  of 
all  he  added.  Each  of  the  Glaffes  were,  for  better  Di- 
ftin&ion,  and  the  more  eafy  keeping  a  Regifter  of  all 
the  Circumilances,  noted  with  a  different  Mark  or 


The  Specimen  D  had  feveral  Buds  upon  it,  when 
fir  ft  fet  into  the  Water  •,  thefe,  in  fome  Days,  became 
fair  Flowers,  which  were  at  length  fucceeded  by  Berries. 
Several  other  Plants  were  tried,  which  did  not  thrive 
in  Wat^r,  nor  fucceed  any  better  than  the  Cataputia 
foregoing. 

I  he  Phials  F  and  G  were  filled,  the  former  with 
Rain,  and  the  other  with  Spring  Water,  at  the  fame 
1  ime  as  thofe  above  mentioned  were,  and  flood  as  long 
as  they  did,  but  they  had  neither  of  them  any  Plant, 
the  Defign  of  which  was  in  order  to  learn,  whether  any 
Water  exhaled  out  of  the  Glaffes,  otherwife  than 
through  the  Bodies  of  the  Plants. 

The  Orifices  ol  thele  two  Glaffes  were  covered  with 
Parchment,  each  Piece  of  it  being  perforated  with  an 
Hole  of  the  fame  Bignefs  with  thofe  of  the  Phials 
above.  In  thefe  was  lufpended  a  Bit  of  Stick  about 
the  Thicknefs  of  the  Stem  of  one  of  the  aforefaid  Plants, 
but  not  reaching  down  to  the  Surface  of  the  inclofed 
Water,  that  the  Water  in  thefe  might  not  have  more 
Scope  to  evaporate  than  that  in  the  other  Phials. 

Thus  they  flood  the  whole  77  Days  with  the  reft, 
when,  upon  Examination,  none  of  the  Water  was  found 
to  be  wafted,  or  gone  off,  though  he  obferved  both  in 
thefe  and  the  reft,  efpecially  after  very  hot  Weather, 
fmall  Drops  of  Water,  not  unlike  to  Detf,  adhering  to 
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Letter,  as  A,  B,  C,  Cs?c.  and  all  fet  in  a  Row  in  the' 
fame  Window,  in  fuch  Manner  that  all  might  partake 
alike  of  Air,  Light,  and  Sun. 

Then  they  continued  from  July  the  20th  to  Ottober 
the  5th,  which  is  juft  77  Days,  when  he  took  them 
out,  weighed  the  Water  in  each  Phial,  and  the  Plant 
likewife,  adding  to  its  Weight  that  of  all  the  Leaves 
that  had  fallen  off,  during  the  Time  it  had  flood  thus, 
and  laftly  he  computed  how  much  each  Plant  had 
gained,  and  how  much  Water  was  fpent  upon  it. 

The  Particulars  are  as  - follow : 

The  Plant  weighed,  when  put  in,  July  the  20th, 
juft  27  Grains ;  when  taken  out,  Odlober  the  5th,  42 
Grains,  fo  that  in  the  Space  of  77  Days  it  had  gained 
in  Weight  15  Grains. 

The  whole  Quantity  of  Water,  expended  during  the 
77  Lays,  amounts  to  2558  Grains.  Confequently  the 
Weight  of  the  Water  had  taken  up  1704  Times  the 
Grains  as  much  as  the  Plant  had  gained  in  Weight. 


the  Infides  of  the  Glaffes,  i.  e.  that  Part  of  them  that 
was  above  the  Surface  of  the  inclofed  Water. 

The  Water  in  thefe  two  Glaffes  that  had  no  Plants 
in  them,  at  the  End  of  the  Experiment  exhibited  a 
larger  Quantity  of  terreftrial  Matter,  than  that  in  any 
of  thofe  that  had  the  Plants  in  them  did. 

The  Sediment  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Phials  was  exeat- 
er,  and  the  Nubecula  diffufed  through  the  Body  of  the 
Water  thicker,  and  of  that  which  was  in  the  others, 
fome  of  it  proceeded  from  certain  fmall  Leaves  that 
had  fallen  from  that  Part  of  the  Stem  of  the  Plants  that 
was  within  the  Water,  wherein  they  roted  and  diffolved. 

The  terreftrial  Matter  in  the  Rain  Water  was  finer 
than  that  of  the  Spring  Water. 

Experiments ,  Anno  1692. 

The  Glaffes  made  ufe  of  in  this  were  of  the  fame  Sort 
with  thofe  of  the  former  Experiment,  and  covered  over 
with  Parchment  after  the  fame  Manner. 

The  Plants  here  were  all  Spear  Mint,  the  mod  kind¬ 
ly,  frefh,  fprightly  Shoots  he  could  choofe.  The  Water 
and  Plants  were  weighed,  as  above,  and  the  Phials  fet 
in  a  Line  in  a  South  Window,  where  they  flood  from 
June  the  2d  to  July  the  28th,  which  was  juft  56  Days. 

The  Plant  H  was  all  along  a  very  kindly  one,  and 
ran  up  about  two  Feet  in  Height.  It  had  (hot  but  one 

confiderable 


[This  will  be  made  plainer  by  the  following  Table. 
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Plant  when  firll 

Plant  when  tak- 

the  Plant  du- 

ter  expended  up- 

creafe  of  the  Plant 

put  into  Water. 

en  out  of  the 

ring  the  77 

on  the  Plant. 

to  the  Expence  of 

Water. 
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the  Water. 

A 

Common  Spear-mint . 

Spring  Water. 

27  Grains. 

42  Grains.  [  15  Grains. 

2558  Grains. 

as  I  to  lyo-r^. 

Common  Spear -mint. 

-  :  r'  g 

Rain  Water. 

28  4  Grains. 

45  4  Grains.  | 

r 

1 7  F  Grains. 

3004  Grains. 

as  1  to  1 71  44- 

Common  Spear -mint. 

Thames  Water. 

28  Grains. 

54  Grains. 

2 6  Grains. 

2493  Grains. 

as  1  to  95  44. 

D 

Common  Solarium,  or  Nightjhade. 

Spring  Water. 

49  Grains. 

106  Grains.  | 

57  Grains. 

3708  Grains. 

as  i  to  65  -rf. 

• 

E 

Lathyrus ,  feu  Cataputia. 

Ger.  Spring  Water. 

98  Grains. 

101  Grains.  | 

3  \  Grains. 

2501  Grains. 

as  1  to  714  4.. 
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Confideiable  collateral  Branch,  but  had  fent  forth  many 
and  long  Roots,  from  which  fprung  very  numerous, 
though  lmall  and  fhort  leffer  Fibres  The  leffer  Roots 
caine  out  of  the  larger  on  two  oppofite  Sides  for  the 
mo.  p'-tt,  o  that  each  Root,  with  its  Fibrill appears 
not  unlike  a  fmall  Feather-,  to  thefe  FibrilU  adhered 
pietty  much  terreftrial  Matter.  In  the  Water,  which 
was  at  1  aft  thick  and  turbid,  was  a  green  Subftance, 
lefembiing  a  fine  thin  Conferva. 

The  Plant  I  was  as  kindly  as  the  former,  but  had 
ihot  no  collateral  Branches.  Its  Roots,  the  Waters, 
and  the  green  Subftance,  all  much  as  in  the  former. 

e  Plant  K,  though  it  had  the  Misfortune  to  be 
annoyed  with  very  fmall  Infers  that  happened  to  fix 
upon  it,  yet  had  Ihot  very  confiderable  collateral 
Branches,  and  at  leaft  as  many  Roots  as  either  H  or  I, 
whtch  had  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  terreftrial  Mat¬ 
ter  adhering  to  the  Extremities  of  them.  The  fame 
green  Subftance  here  that  was  in  the  two  preceding. 
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The  Plant  L  was  far  more  flourifhing  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  had  feveral  confiderable  collateral  Branches* 
and  very  numerous  Roots,  to  which  terreftrial  Matter 
adhered  very  copioufiy. 

The  Earth  in  both  thefe  Glaftes  was  very  fenfibly  and 
confiderably  wafted,  and  lefs  than  when  firft  put  in. 
The  fame  Sort  of  green  Subftance  here  as  in  thole 
above. 

The  Plant  M  was  pretty  kindly,  had  two  fmall  col¬ 
lateral  Branches,  and  feveral  Roots,  though  not  fo  many 
as  thofe  in  H  or  I,  but  as  much  terreftrial  Matter  ad¬ 
hering  to  them  as  thofe  had.  The  Water  was  pretty 
thick,  having  very  numerous  fmall  terreftrial  Particle’s 
fwiming  in  it,  and  fome  Sediment  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Glafs.  This  Glafs  had  none  of  the  green  Matter  above 
mentioned  in  it. 

The  Plant  N  was  very  lively,  and  had  fent  out  fix 
collateral  Branches,  and  many  Roots,  but  the  Water 
was  very  turbid,  and  as  high  coloured  as  ordinary  Beer. 


Weight  of  the 
Plant  when  firft 
fet  in  Water. 


Weight  of  the 
Plant  when  tak¬ 
en  out  of  the 
Water. 


Weight  gained  by 
the  Plant  when 
it  had  flood  56 
Days. 


H 


What  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  is  expended 
upon  the  Plant. 


Proportion  of  the 
Increafe  of  the 
Plant  to  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  the 
Water. 


Hyde-Park  Conduit  Water  alone. 

127  Grains.  J  255  Grains.  j  128  Grains.  j  14190  Grains,  j  as  1  to  ijo-Dt- 


The  fame  Water  alone. 

u o  Grains.  j  249  Grains.  J  139  Grains.  j  13 140  Grains,  j  as 

K 

The  fame  Water ,  with  an  Ounce  and  a  Half  of  common  Garden  Earth  diffolved  in  it. 

76  Grains.  j  244  Grains.  j  168  Grains.  |  10731  Grains.  |  as  1  to  63  44r* 


Hyde-Park  Water ,  with  the  fame  Quantity  of  Garden  Mold  as  the  former. 

92  Grains.  j  376  Grains.  j  284  Grains.  j  14950  Grains,  j  as  1  to  52 

M 

Hyde-Park  Water  difiilled  with  a  gentle  Still. 

114  Grains.  j  155  Grains.  ]  41  Grains.  J  8803  Grains.  J  as  1  to  214 -|-f- 

N  ‘ 

Fhe  Refidue  of  the  Water  which  remained  in  the  Still  after  that  in  M  was  difiilled  off. 

81  Grains.  |  175  Grains.  |  94  Grains.  |  4344  Grains.  |  as  1  to  46 


The  Glafs  O  had  alfo  Hyde-Park  Conduit  Water ,  in 
which  was  diffolved  a  Dram  of  Nitre.  The  Mint  fet  in 
this  fuddenly  began  to  wither  and  decay,  and  died  in  a 
few  Days,  as  likewife  did  two  more  Sprigs  that  were  fet 
in  it  fucceffively.  In  another  Glafs  he  diffolved  an  Ounce 
of  good  Garden  Mold,  and  a  Drachm  of  Nitre,  and, 
in  a  third,  half  an  Ounce  of  Wood  Afhes,  and  a  Drachm 
of  Nitre,  but  the  Plants  in  thefe  fucceeded  no  better 
than  the  former.  In  other  Glaftes  he  diffolved  feveral 
other  Sorts  of  Earth,  Clay,  Marls,  and  Variety  of 
Manures,  &c.  and  he  fet  Mint  in  diftilled  Mint  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  made  other  Experiments  of  feveral  Kinds,  in 
order  to  get  a  Light  and  Information  what  haftened  or 
retarded,  promoted  or  impeded,  Vegetation. 

The  Glafs  P,  Hyde-Park  Conduit  Water :  In  this  he 
fixed  a  Glafs  Tube  ten  Inches  long,  the  Bore  one  Sixth 
of  an  Inch  Diameter,  filled  with  very  fine  and  white 
Sand,  which  he  kept  from  falling  down  out  of  the  Tube 
into  the  Phial,  by  tying  a  fine  Piece  of  Silk  over  that 
End  of  the  Tube  that  was  downwards.  Upon  Immer- 
fion  of  the  lower  End  of  it  into  the  Water,  this,  by 
little  and  little,  afcended  quite  up  to  the  Orifice  of  the 


Tube,  and  yet,  in  all  the  56  Days  that  it  flood  thus, 
a  very  inconfiderable  Quantity  of  Water  had  gone  off, 
viz.  fcarcely  20  Grains,  though  the  Sand  continued  moift 
up  to  the  Top  till  the  very  laft. 

The  Water  had  imparted  a  green  Tincflure  to  the 
Sand  quite  to  the  very  Top  of  the  Tube,  and  in  the 
Phial  it  had  precipitated  a  greenifh  Sediment  mixed 
with  black.  To  the  Bottom  and  Sides  of  the  Tube,  as 
far  as  it  was  immerfed  in  the  Water,  adhered  pretty 
much  of  the  green  Subftance  defcribed  above. 

Other  like  Tubes  he  filled  with  Cotton,  Lint,  Pith, 
of  Elder,  and  feveral  other  porous  vegetable  Subftan- 
ces,  feting  fome  of  them  in  clear  Water,  others  in 
Water  tinged  with  Saffron,  Cochineal,  £sV.  and  feve¬ 
ral  other  Trials  were  made,  in  order  to  give  a  mecha¬ 
nical  Reprefentation  of  the  Motion  and  Diftribution  of 
the  Juices  in  Plants,  and  of  fome  other  Phenomena 
obfervable  in  Vegetation. 

Several  Plants  being  alfo  fet  in  the  Phials  Q,  R,  S, 
&c.  ordered  in  like  Manner  as  thofe  above  in  October , 
and  the  following  colder  Months  thefe  throve  not  near 
fo  much  j  nor  did  the  Water  afcend  nigh  the  Quantity 

it 
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it  did  in  the  hoter  Seafons,  in  which  the  before- cited 
Trials  were  made. 

The  Refult  of  all  which  Experiments  he  gives  us  in 
the  following  Obfervations  and  Reflexions  : 

I.  In  Plants  of  the  fame  Kind,  the  left  they  are  in  Bulk, 
the  fmaller  Quantity  of  the  fluid  Mafs  in  which  they  are 
fet  is  drawn  off-,  the  Confumption  where  the  Mafs  is  of 
equal  Ihicknefs ,  being  pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  the  Bulk 
of  the  Plant . 

In  EffeCt,  the  Water  feems  to  afcend  up  the  Veflels 
of  the  Plants,  in  much  the  fame  Manner  as  up  a  Fil- 
tre  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  larger 
Fibre  fliould  draw  off  more  Water  than  the  imaller  ; 
or  that  a  Plant  that  hath  more  or  larger  Veflels,  Ihould 
take  up  a  greater  Part  of  the  Fluid  in  which  it  is  fet, 
than  one  that  has  fewer  can.  Nor  is  it  thus  noted  as 
a  Thing  very  conflderable  in  itfelf,  but  chiefly  with 
regard  to  what  follows : 

IL  Much  the  greater  Part  of  the  fluid  Maffs,  thus 
drawn  off ,  and  conveyed  into  the  Plant ,  does  not  fettle  or 
abide  there,  b.ut  paffes  through  their  Pores ,  and  exhales  up 
into  the,  Atmofphere. 

Tha.t  the  Water,  in  thefe  Experiments,  afcended 
only  through  the  Veflels  of  the  Plants  is  certain,  fince 
fome  Glafies,  which  had  no  Plants  in  them,  though 
difpofed  in  the  like  Manner  as  the  reft,  did  remain,  at 
the  End  of  the  Experiment,  as  at  firft,  and, without 
any  Diminution  of  Water,  and  that  the  greateft  Part  of 
it  flies  off  from  the  Plant  into  the  Atmofphere,  is  as 
certain. 

The  lead  Proportion  of  the  Water  expended  was  to 
the  Augment  of  the  Plant,  as  46  or  50  to  1  ;  and  in 
fome  i(oo,  200  in  1,  as  700  to  1. 

Thijs  fo  continual  an  Emiflion  of  Water,  in  fo  great 
Plenty,  from  the  Parts  of  the  Plant,  affords  a  manifeft 
Reafon,  why  Countries  that  abound  with  Trees,  and  the 
larger  Vegetables  efpecially,  Ihould  be  very  obnoxious, 
to  Damp,  great  Humidity  in  the  Air,  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  Rains,  than  others  that  are  more  open  and 
free. 

The  great  Moiflure  of  the  Air  was  a  great  Inconve¬ 
nience  and  Annoyance  to  thofe  who  firft  fettled  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  which,  at  that  Time  was  overgrown  with  Woods 
and  Groves  ;  but  as  thefe  were  burnt  down  and  de- 
ftroyed,  to  make  Way  for  Habitations,  and  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Earth,  the  Air  mending,  changed,  into  a 
Temperature;  more  ferene  and  dry  than  before. 

Nor  does  this  Humidity  go  off  pure  and  alone,  but 
ufually  carries  with  it  many  Parts  of  the  fame  Nature 
with  thofe  whereof  the  Plant  confifts  •,  the  crafler  in¬ 
deed  are  not  fo  eafily  borne  up  into  the  Atmofphere, 
but  are  ufually  depofited  on  the  Surface  of  the  Leaves, 
Flowers  and  other  Parts  of  the  Plants  ;  whence  pro¬ 
ceed  our  Mannas,  our  Floneys,  and  other  gumous 
Exudations  of  Vegetables  •,  but  the  finer  and  lighter 
Parts  are  with  greater  Eafe  fent  up  into  the  Atmofphere, 
thence  they  are  conveyed  to  our  Organs  of  fmelling, 
by  the  Air  we  draw  in  Refpiration,  and  are  pleafant 
or  offenfive,  beneficent  or  injurious  to  us,  according  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Plants  from  whence  they  arife : 
And  fince  thefe  owe  their  Rife  to  the  Water  that  af- 
cends  out  of  the  Earth  through  the  Bodies  of  Plants, 
we  cannot  be  far  to  feek  for  the  Caufe  why  they-  are 
more  numerous  in  the  Air,  and  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Odours  is  found  exhaling  from  Vegetables  in  warm  hu¬ 
mid  Seafons,  than  in  any  other. 

III.  A  greater  Part  of  the  terreftrial  Matter  that  is 
mixed  with  Water,  afcends  up  into  the  Plant  as  well  as 
the  Water. 

K. 

There  was  much  more  terreftrial  Matter  at  the  End 
of  the  Experiment,  in  the  Water  of  the  Glafies  that  had 
no  Plants  in  them,  than  in  thofe  that  had  Plants.  The 
Garden  Mold  diffolved  in  fome  of  the  Glafies  was 
confiderably  diminifhed,  and  carried  off  ;  nay  the  ter- 
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reftrial  and  vegetable  Matter  was  borne  up  in  the  Tubes 
filled  with  Sand,  Cotton,  (Ac.  in  that  Quantity  as  to  be 
evident  even  to  Senfe  ;  and  the  Bodies  in  the  Cavities 
of  the  other  Tubes,  that  had  their  lower  Ends  im- 
merfed  in  Water,  wherein  Saffron,  Cochineal,  (Ac.  had 
been  infufed,  were  tinged  with  yellow,  purple,  (Ac. 

To  look  abroad  a  little  towards  our  Shores  and  Parts 
within  the  Verge  of  the  Sea,  thefe  will  prefent  us  with 
a  large  Scene  of  Plants,  that,  along  with  the  Vegetables, 
take  up  more  mineral  Matter  alfo  in  great  Abundance; 
fuch  as  our  Sea  Purflain,  feveral  Sorts  of  Algas,  of 
Samphires,  and  other  marine  Plants  ;  thofe  contain 
common  Sea  Salts,  which  are  the  fame  as  the  Foflil, 
in  fuch  Plenty,  as  not  only  plainly  to  be-  diftinguifhed- 
in  the  Palate,  but  may  be  drawn  out  of  them  in  a  con- 
fiderable  Quantity ;  nay  fome  affirm  there  are  Plants 
found,  that  will  yield  Nitre  and  other  mineral  Salts. 

The  vegetable  Matter,  being  very  fine:  and  light,  is 
furprifingly  apt  and  difpofed  to  attend  Water  in  ait 
its  Motions,  and  follow  it  into  each  of  its  Receffes, 
as  appears  not  only  from  the  Inftances  above  alledged, 
but  many  others,  percolate  it  with  all  the  Care  imagi¬ 
nable,  filter  it  with  ever  fo  many  Filiations,  yet  fome 
terreftrial;  Matter  will  remain. 

Dr.  Woodward  has  filtred  Water  through  feveral 
Sheets  of  thick  Paper,  and  after  that  through  very 
clofe  fine  Cloth,  twelve  Times  double,  and  this  over 
and  over ;  and  yet  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  this 
Matter  difcovered  itfelf  in  the  Water  after  all. 

Now  it  it  thus  paffes  Interftices  that  are  fo  very  final! 
and  fine,  along  with  the  Water,  it  is  lets  Arrange  it 
Ihould  attend  it  in  its  Paflage  through  the  Ducfts  and 
Paflages  of  Plants.  It  is  true  filming  and  diftilling  of 
Water  interrupts,  and  makes  it  quit  fome  of  the  earthy 
Matter  it  was  before  impregnated  withal ;  but  then  that 
which  continues  with  the  Wnter  after  this,  is  fine  and 
light,  and  fuch  confequently,  as  is  in  a  peculiar  Man¬ 
ner  fit  for  the  Growth  and  Nourilhment  of  Vege¬ 
tables. 

And  this  is  the  Cafe  of  Rain  Water.  The  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  terreftrial  Matter  it  bears  up  . into  the  Atmofphere 
is  not  great ;  but  what  it  doth  bear  up  is  chiefly  of  that 
light  Kind,  or  vegetable  Matter,  and  that  too  perfectly 
diffolved,  and  reduced  to  Angle  Corpufcles,  all  fit  to 
enter  the  Tubes  and  Veflels  of  Plants ;  on  which  Ac¬ 
count  it  is  that  this  Water  is  fo  very  fertile  and  prolifick. 

The  Reafon  why  all  the  terreftrial  Matter  mixed  with 
the  Water  does  not  afcend  into  that,  is,  that  the  mine¬ 
ral  Matter  makes  a  great  deal  of  it,  which  is  not  only 
grois  and  ponderous,  but  fcabrous  and  inflexible,  and 
fo  not  difpofed  to  enter-  the  Pores  of  the  Roots ;  be- 
fides,  a  great  many  of  the  Ample  vegetable  Particles 
do  by  Degrees  unite  and  form  final!  Clods,  or  Molecu¬ 
le,  which  Hick  to  the  Extremities  of  the  Roots  of  thofe 
Plants,  and  others  of  them  entangled  in  a  loofer  Man¬ 
ner  from  the  Nuhecule ,  or  green  Bodies,  fo  commonly 
obferved  in  ftagnant  Water ;  thefe,  when  thus  con¬ 
joined,  are  too  big  to  enter  the  Pores,  or  afcend  up 
the  Veflels  of  Plants,  which  fingly  they  might  have 
done. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  Agriculture,  be  the  Earth  never 
fo  rich,  good,  and  fit  for  the  Production  of  Corn,  or 
other  Vegetables,  little  will  come  of  it,  unlefsthe  Particles 
be  feparated  and  loofe ;  and  it  is  on  this  Account  fuch 
Pains  arc  bellowed  in  the  diging,  tilling,  ploughing, 
fallowing,  harrowing,  and  breaking  the  cloded  Lumps 
of  Earth  and  it  is  the  fame  Way  that  Sea  Salt,  Nitre, 
and  other  Salts  promote  Vegetation. 

Some  Authours  imagine  Nitre  efiential  to  Plants, 
and  that  nothing  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  tranf- 
aCted  without  it ;  but;  Dr.  Woodward  fays,  by  all  the 
Trials,  he  has  been  able  to  make,  the  Thing  feems  .to 
him  quite  otherwife;  and  when  contiguous  to  the  Plant, 
Nitre  rather  deftroys  than  nourifhes  it.  This  I  have 
myfelf  found  to  be  true,  for  by  fcattering  fome  Nitre 
round  the  Roots  of  three  or  four  Plants,  it  killed  them 
in  a  few  Days. 

But  Nitre  and  other  Salts  certainly  loofen  the  Earth,, 
and  leparate  the  concreted  Parts  of  it,  by  that  Means 
fiting  and  difpofing  them  to  be  afiumed  by  the  Water, 

•and 
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and  carried  up  into  the  Seed  or  Plain  for  its  For¬ 
mation  and  Increafe. 

It  is  evident  to  Obfervation,  how  apt.  all  Sorts  of 
Salts  are  to  be  wrought  upon  by  Moillure,  how  eafily 
they  run  with  it ;  and  when  thefe  are  drawn  oif,  and 
have  deferted  the  Lumps  with  which  they  are  incorpo¬ 
rated,  they  mult  moulder  immediately,  and  tall  afunder 
in  courfe. 

The  hardeft  Stone  that  is  to  be  met  with,  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  (as  it  frequently  does)  to  have  any  Salt  intermix¬ 
ed  with  the  Sand  of  which  it  confifts,  upon  its  being 
expoled  in  a  humid  Air,  in  a  fhort  Time  diffolves  and 
crumbles  all  to  Pieces  ;  and  much  more  will  cloded 
Earth  or  Clay,  which  is  not  of  fo  compact  and  folid  a 
Conftitution. 

Lime  likewife  is  in  the  fame  Way  ferviceable  in  this 
Affair.  The  Hufbandmen  fay,  it  does  not  faten,  but 
only  mellows  the  Ground;  by  which  they  mean,  it  doth 
not  contain  any  Thing  in  itfell,  that  is  ol  the  fame 
Nature  with  the  vegetable  Mould,  or  afford  any  Mat¬ 
ter  fit  for  the  Formation  of  Plants,  but  merely  foftens 
and  relaxes  the  Earth  ;  by  that  Means  rendering  it 
more  capable  of  entering  the  Seeds  and  Vegetables  fet 
in  it,  in  order  to  their  Nourifhment,  than  otherwife  it 
would  have  been. 

The  Properties  of  Lime  are  well  known,  and  how 
apt  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  Ferment'  and  Commotion  by 
Water  ;  nor  can  fuch  Commotion  ever  happen,  when 
Lime  is  mixed  with  Earth,  however  hard  and  cloded  it 
may  be,  without  opening  and  loofening  it. 

IV.  The  Plant  is  more  or  lefs  nourijhed ,  in  Proportion 
as  the  Water  in  which  it  Jlands ,  contains  a  greater  or 
fmailer  Quantity  of  proper  terreftrial  Matter  in  it. 

The  Truth  of  this  Propofition  is  difcernible  through 
the  whole  Procefs  of  the  Loftor’s  Experiments.  The 
Mint  in  one  of  the  Glaffes  was  of  much  the  fame  Bulk 
and  Weight  with  that  of  two  or  three  others  ;  but  the 
Water  in  which  the  frit  was,  being  River  Water, 
which  was  apparently  more  copioufly  ftored  with  terre- 
flnal  Matter,  than  the  Spring  or  Rain  Water,  in  which 
the  other  food,  occafioned'it  to  arrive  at  almoft  double 
the  Bulk  that  either  of  them  had,  and  with  a  lefs  Ex¬ 
pence  of  W ater  too. 

So  likewife  the  Mint  in  another  Glafs,  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter  of  which  was  dilfolved  a  fmall  Quantity  of  good 
Garden  Mold  •,  though  it  had  the  Difadvantage  to  be 
lefs  when  firif  fet,  than  either  of  the  Mints  in  the  two 
other  Glaffes  had,  the  Water  in  which  was  the  very 
fame  as  the  firft,  only  none  of  the  Earth  mixed  with  it ; 
yet  in  a  fhort  Time  the  Plant  not  only  overtook,  but 
much  outftripped  the  other. 

The  Reafon  why  the  Proportion  of  the  Increafe  of  the 
Plant  was  limited  to  the  Quantity  of  proper  terreftrial 
Matter  in  the  Water,  is,  that  all,  even  vegetable  Mat¬ 
ter,  is  not  proper  for  the  Nourifhment  of  every  Plant; 
nor  do  there  want  good  Indications,  that  every  Kind 
requires  a  peculiar  and  fpecifick  Matter  for  its  Formation 
and  Nourifhment ;  nay  each  Part  of  the  fame  Vege¬ 
table  ;  and  that  there  are  very  many  and  different  In¬ 
gredients  to  go  to  the  Compolltion  of  the  fame  individu¬ 
al  Plant. 

If  therefore  the  Soil  wherein  any  Vegetable  or  Seed  is 
planted,  contains  all  or  mod  of  thefe  Ingredients,  and 
thofe  in  due  Quantity,  it  will  grow  and  thrive,  otherwife 
it  will  not.  If  there  be  not  as  many  Sorts  of  Corpulcles  as 
are  requifite  for  the  Conftitution  of  the  main  and  more 
effential  Parts  of  the  Plant,  it  will  not  prclper  at  all. 
If  there  are  thefe,  and  not  in  fufficient  Plenty,  it  will 
never  arrive  to  its  natural  Stature,  or  if  any  of  the  lefs 
neceffary  and  effential  Corpufcles  are  wanting,  there 
will  be  fome  Failure  in  the  Plant.  It  will  be  defective 
in  Smell,  Tafte,  Colour,  and  fome  other  Way. 

Indeed  it  is  inconceivable,  how  one  uniform  homo¬ 
geneous  Matter,  having  its  Principles,  or  original 
Parts,,  of  the  fame  Subitance,  Conftitution,  Magnitude, 
Ficnire  and  Gravity,  fhould  conftitute  Bodies  fo  unlike 
in  "all  thofe  Relpeds,  as  Vegetables  of  different  Kinds 
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are  ;  nay  even  as  the  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Vege¬ 
table  ;  that  one  fhould  carry  a  refinous,  another  a 
milky,  a  third  a  yellow,  and  a  fourth  a  red  Juice  in  its 
Veins  ;  that  one  affords  a  fragrant,  another  an  offen- 
ftve  Smell;  one  fweet  to  the  Tafte,  another  acid,  bitter; 
acerb,  auftere,  &c.  that  one  fhould  be  nourifliing, 
another  poifonous;  one  purging,  another  aftringent;  and 
thefe  all  receive  their  Nourifhment  from  the  fame  Soil. 

A  Cataputia ,  titbymalus  latifolius  cataputia  dibta,  in 
one  of  the  Glaffes  afforded  but  a  little  Increafe,  only 
3  J  Grains  all  the  while,  though  2501  Grains  of  Water 
were  fpent  upon  it ;  but  this  might  poftibly  be  Owing 
not  to  the  Water’s  wanting  Matter  fit  for  the  Nourifh¬ 
ment  of  that  particular  Plant,  but  front  its  being  an 
improper  Medium  for  that  to  grow  in.  Too  much  of 
that  Liquor  in  fome  Plants  may  probably  hurry  the 
terreftrial  Matter  through  the  Veffeis  too  faft  for 'them 
to  lay  hold  of  it. 

But  a  farther  Proof  of  this  Matter  is,  that  the  Soil 
once  proper  for  the  Production  of  fome  Sort  of  Vege¬ 
tables,  does  not  ever  continue  fo,  but  in  Tradt  of  Time 
lofes  its  Property  ;  and  fooner  in  fome  Lands,  and 
later  in  others. 

As  for  Example  :  If  Wheat  be  fown  upon  Land 
proper  for  that  Grain,  the  firft  Crop  will  fucceed  very 
well,  and  peihaps  the  lecond  and  third,  as  long  a& 
the  Ground  is  in  heart,  as  the  Farmers  cal!  it ;  but  in 
a  few  Years  it  will  produce  no  more,  if  lowed  with  that 
Corn  ;  fome  other  Grain  it  may,  as  Barley  ;  and  after 
this  has  been  fown  fo  oft,  that  the  Land  can  bring  no 
more  of  it,  it  may  afterward  yield  fome  good  Oats, 
and  perhaps  Peas  after  them. 

At  length  it  becomes  barren  ;  the  vegetative  Mat¬ 
ter  that  at  firft  it  abounded  with,  being  reduced  by 
the  fucceffive  Crops,  and  moft  of  it  borne  off',  each 
Sort  of  Grain  takes  out  that  peculiar  Matter  that  is 
proper  for  its  own  Nourifhment. 

It  may  be  brought  to  bear  another  Series  of  the  fame 
Vegetables  ;  but  not  till  it  is  fupplied  with  another 
Fund  of  Matter  of  the  like  Sort  with  what  it  firft  con¬ 
tained,  either  by  the  Ground’s  lying  fallow  for  fome 
Time,  till  the  Rain  hath  poured  a  frefh  Stock  upon  it, 
or  by  the  manuring  it. 

That  this  Supply  is  of  the  like  Sort  is  evident  by 
the  feveral  Manures  found  beft  to  promote  the  Vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  which  are  chiefly  either  of  Parts  of  Vegetables, 
or  of  Animals ;  of  Animals,  which  either  derive  their 
own  Nourifhment  immediately  from  vegetable  Bodies 
or  from  other  Animals  that  do  fo  ;  in  particular,  the 
Blood,  Excrements,  and  Urine  of  Animals  that  do  fo  ; 
Shaving  of  Horns  and  Hoofs,  Hair,  Feathers,  cal¬ 
cined  Shells,  Lees  of  Wine  and  Beer,  Afhes  of  all  Sorts 
of  vegetable  Bodies,  Leaves,  Straw,  Roots,  and  Stub¬ 
ble,  turned  into  Earth  by  ploughing,  or  otherwife,  to 
rot  and  diffolve  there. 

Thefe  are  our  beft  Manures ;  and,  being  vegetable 
Subftances,  when  refunded  back  again  into  the  Earth, 
ferve  for  the  Formation  of  other  Bodies. 

But  to  apply  this  to  Gardens,  where  the  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Herbs,  after  their  having  continued  in 
one  Station  till  they  have  derived  thence  the  greatefl 
Part  of  the  Matter  fit  for  their  Increafe,  will  decay  and 
degenerate,  unlefs  either  frefh  Earth,  or  fome  fit  Ma¬ 
nure,  be  applied  to  them. 

It  is  true  they  may  maintain  themfelves  there  for 
fome  Time,  by  fending  forth  Roots  farther  and  farther, 
to  an  Extent  all  around,  to  letch  in  more  Provifion  ; 
but  at  laft  they  muft  have  a  frefh  Supply  brought  to 
them,  or  they  will  decay. 

All  thefe  lnftances  argue  a  particular  terreftrial 
Matter,  and  not  Water,  for  the  Subject  to  which 
Plants  owe  their  Increafe  ;  were  it  Water  only,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  Manures,  or  changing  the  Spe¬ 
cies  ;  the  Rain  falls  in  all  Places,  in  this  Field  and  in 
that,  indifferently,  on  one  Side  of  an  Orchard  or  Gar¬ 
den,  as  well  as  the  other;  nor  could  there  be  any  Rea¬ 
fon,  why  a  Traft  of  Land  fhould  yield  Wheat  one  Tear 
and  not  the  next,  fince  the  Rain  ihowers  down  all 
alike  upon  the  Earth . 


V.  Vegetables 
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V.  Vegetables  are  ret  formed -of  Water ,  but  if  a  certain 
peculiar  ierrtjlrial  Matter. 

It  has  been  flnewn,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  Quan¬ 
tity  of  this,  Matter  both  in  Spring,  Rain,  and  River 
Water-,  and  the  Experiments  before  mentioned  fnew, 
that  the  much  greeted  Part  of  the  fluid  Mai's,  that  af- 
cends  up  into  Plants,  does  not  fettle  or  abide  there,  but 
pafles  through  the  Pores  of  them,  and  exhales  into  the 
Atmofphere  and  that  a  great  Part  of  the  terreflrial 
Matter,  mixed  with  the  Water,  paiTes  up  into  the  Plant 
along  with  it,  and  that  the  Plant  is  more  or  lefs  aug¬ 
mented,  in  Proportion  as  the  Water  contains  a  greater 
or  lefs  Quantity  of  Matter  •,  from  all  which  we  may 
reafbnably  infer,  that  Earth,  and  not  Water,  is  the 
Matter  which  conditutes  Vegetables. 

One  of  the  Sprigs  of  Mint  before  mentioned  drew  up 
into  it  2501  Grains  of  the  fluid  Mafs,  and  yet  had 
received  but  3  ~  Grains  of  Increafe  from  it. 

A  fecond,  though  it  had  at  firft  the  Difadvan- 
tage  to  be  much  lefs  than  a  third,  yet  being  fet  in 
Water,  wherein  Earth  had  been  plentifully  mixed,  and 
the  other  in  Water  without  any  fuch  Earth,  it  had 
vaftly  outgrown  it,  weighing  at  lead  .145  Grains  more 
than  that  did. 

A  fourth  Plant,  though  at  fird  a  great  deal  lefs  than 
the  fifth,  yet  being  fet.  in  foul  crafs  Water,  that  was 
left  in  the  Still,  after  that  in  which  the  lad  was  fet, 
was  drawn  off,  had  gained  in  Weight  at  the  End, 
above  double  what  that  in  the  finer  and  thiner  Water 
had. 

The  Proportion  of  the  Augment  of  that  Plant,  which 
throve  mod,  was  in  the  laid  Mafs  fpent  upon  it, 
but  as  1  to  46;  in  others  as  one  to  60,  100,  200  ; 
and  in  the  Catapuiia ,  but  as  1  to  714. 

One  of  the  Sprigs  took  up  39  Grains  of  Water  a 
Day,  one  Day  with  another,  which  was  much  more 
than  the  whole  Plant  originally  ;  and  yet  it  gained  not 

of  a  Grain  a  Day  in  W  eight. 

And  another  took  up  253  Grains  a  Day,  which  was 
near  twice  as  much  as  its  original  Weight;  and  after 
all  the  daily  Increafe  of  the  Plant  was  no  more  than  2 
d-|-  Grains. 
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Plant  is  not  augmented,  though  never  fo  much  Water 
afeend  into  it:  Water  then  is  not  the  Matter  that  com- 
pofes  vegetable  Bodies-,  it  is  only  the  Agent  that  con¬ 
veys  the  Matter  into  them,  that  didributes  it  to  their 
feveral  Parcs  to  their  Nourifhment  -,  that  Matter  is 
fluggifh  and  inablive,  and  would  lie  eternally  confined 
to  its  Beds  of  Earth,  without  advancing  up  into  Plants, 
did  not  Water,  or  fome  like  Indrument,  fetch  it  forth, 
and  carry  it  into  them.. 

This  Fluid  is  capacitated  feveral  Ways  for  the  Office 
here  affigned  it,  by  the  Figure  of  its  Parts,  which  ap¬ 
pears  from  many  Experiments  to  be  exabtly  and  ma¬ 
thematically  fpherical,  their  Surfaces  being  perfectly  po¬ 
lite,  and  without  any  the  lead  Irregularities. 

It  is  evident,  that  Corpufcles  of  fuch  a  Figure  are 
eafily  fufceptible  of  Motion,  and  far  above  any  others 
whatever,  and  consequently  more  capable  of  moving 
and  conveying  other  Matter  that  is  not  fo  abtive  -,  then 
the  Intervals  of  the  Bodies  of  that  Figure  are,  in  re- 
fpebt  to  their  Bulk,  of  all  others  the  larged,  and  fo  the 
mod  fited  to  receive  and  entertain  foreign  Matter  in 
them;  befides  as  far  as  the  Trials  hitherto  made  inform 
us,  the  condituent  Corpufcles  of  Water  are  each  fingly 
confidered  abfolutely  folid,  and  do  not  yield  to  the 
greated  external  Force;  this  fecures  their  Figure  againd 
any  Alteration,  and  the  Intervals  of  their  Corpufcles 
mud  be  always  alike. 

By  the  latter  it  will  be  ever  dilpofed  to  receive  Mat¬ 
ter  into  it ;  and  by  the  former,  when  once  received, 
to  bear  it  along  with  it.  Water  is  farther  capacitated 
to  be  a  Vehicle  to  this  Matter,  by  the  Tenuity  and 
Finenefs  of  the  Corpufcles  of  which  it  confids.  We 
hardly  know  any  Fluid  in  all  Nature,  except  Fire, 
whole  condituent  Parts  are  fo  exceeding  fubtile  and 
fmall  as  thofe  of  Water  are  ;  they  will  pafs  Pores  and 
Interdices  that  neither  Air  nor  any  other  Fluid  will. 
This  enables  them  to  enter  the  Tubes,  and  fined  Vef- 
fels  of  Plants,  and  to  introduce  the  terredrial  Matter, 
and  convey  it  to  all  Parts  of  them,  whild  each,  by 
means  of  Organs  it  is  endued  with  for  that  Purpofe,  in¬ 
tercepts  and  afiumes  into  itfelf,  fuch  Particles  as  are 
fuitable  to  its  own  Nature,  leting  the  red  pafs  on 
through  the  common  Dubts. 

VIII.  Water  is  not  capable  cf  performing  this  Office  to 
Plants ,  unlefs  affiifted  by  a  due  Quantity  of  Heat. 

Heat  mud  concur,  or  Vegetation  will  not  fucceed. 
The  Plants  fet  in  the  Glades  in  October ,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Months,  had  not  near  the  Quantity  of  Water 
fent  up  into  them,  or  fo  great  an  additional  Increafe  by 
much  as  thofe  that  were  fet  in  June,  July ,  or  the  hoter 
Months. 

It  is  plain  the  Water  has  no  Power  of  moving  itfelf, 
or  rifling  to  the  vad  Height  it  doth,  in  the  more  tall 
and  lofty  Plants;  fo  far  from  it,  that  it  doth  not  appear 
by  any  Difcovery  yet  made,  that  even  its  own  Fluidity 
confids  in  the  intedine  Motion  of  its  Parts,  whatever 
the  Cartefians  think. 

Indeed  we  want  nothing  more  to  folve  all  the  Phae- 
nomena  of  Fluidity,  than  fuch  a  Figure  and  DifpofitiGn 
of  Parts  as  Water  has  :  Spherical  Corpufcles  mud  dand 
fo  ticklifh  upon  each  other,  as  to  be  fufceptible  of  every 
Impreflion,  and  though  not  perpetually  in  Motion, 
mud  be  always  ready  and  liable  to  be  put  into  it  by 
any  the  flighted  Force  imaginable.  It  is  true,  the  Parts 
of  Fire  or  Heat  are  not  capable  of  moving  themfelves 
any  more  than  thofe  of  Water,  but  they  are  more  fub¬ 
tile,  light,  and  abtive  than  thofe  are,  and  fo  the  more 
eafily  put  in  Motion. 

That  the  Concourfe  of  Heat  is  really  neceflary  in 
this  Work,  appears  not  only  from  the  Experiments  be¬ 
fore  us,  but  from  all  Nature,  from  the  Fields  and  Fo- 
refls,  Gardens  and  Orchards.  We  fee  in  Autumn,  as 
the  Sun’s  Power  is  gradually  lefs  and  lefs,  fo  its  Effebt 
on  Plants  is  remited,  and  Vegetation  flackens  by  little 
and  little. 

Its  Failure  is  fird  difcernible  in  Trees,  which,  being 
rai/ed  highed  above  the  Earth,  require  a  more  intenle 
Heat  to  elevate  the  Water  charged  with  Nourifhment 

to 


VI.  Spring  and  Rain  Water  contain  near  an  equal 
Charge  of  ’vegetable  Matter  ;  River  Water  more  than 
either  cf  them. 

Thefe  Proportions  hold  in  the  main;  but  a  firibt  and 
jufi  Compofition  is  hardly  to  be  expebted  ;  inafmuch  as 
in.  all  Probability,  the  Water  that  falls  in  Rain,  con¬ 
tains  fometimes  a  greater  Share  of  terredrial  Matter, 
than  that  which  falls  at  other  Times ;  a  more  powerful 
and  intenfe  Pleat,  of  Neceflity,  hurrying  up  a  larger 
Quantity  of  that  Matter,  along  with  the  humid  Vapours 
that  form  Rain,  than  one  more  feeble  and  remifs  pofli- 
bly  can. 

The  Water  of  one  Spring  may  flow  forth  with  a 
higher  Charge  of  this  Matter  than  that  of  another, 
x.A.  depending  partly  upon  the  Quicknefs  of  the  Ebul- 
h  n  of  the  Water,  and  partly  on  the  Quantity  of  that 
/  l  etter  latent  in  the  Strata ,  through  which  the  Fluid 
/;.hrs,  and  the  greater  or  lefs  Laxity  of  thofe  Strata  ; 
_ .  ti  e  fame  Reafon  the  Water  of  one  River  may 
a  . )  r.d  with  it  more  than  that  of  another;  nay  the 
lams  River,  when  much  agitated  and  in  Commotion, 
1  bear  up  more  of  it,  than  when  it  moves  with  lefs 
it  .pldity  and  Violence.  That  there  is  a  great  Quanti- 
ty  of  ordinary  Fertility  of  the  Earth,  the  Nile  affords 
a  pregnant  Indance,  and  fo  does  the  Ganges  and  other 
Rivers,  which  annually  overflowing  the  neighbouring 
Pi  in  ;,  their  Banks  fhew  the  faired  and  larged  Crops 
of  any  in  the  World. 

Vi  I.  Water  ferves  only  for  a  Vehicle  to  the  terreftrial 
Matter  which  forms  Vegetables ,  and  does  not  itfelf  make 
any  Augmentation  to  them. 

Where  the  proper  terredrial  Matter  is  wanting,  the 
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to  their  Top?,  fo  that,  Tor  Want  of  frefh  Support  and 
Nutriment,  they  Hied  their  Leaves,  unleis  iupported 
by  a  very  firm  and  hard  Conftitution,  as  our  Ever¬ 
greens  are.  Next,  the  Shrubs  part  with  theirs  ;  then 
the.  Herbs  and  lower  Tribes,  the  Heat  at  length  not  be¬ 
ing  fufficient  to  fupply  even  to  thefe,  though  fo  near 
the  Earth,  the  Fund  of  their  Nourifhment. 

.  As  the  Heat  returns  the  fucceeding  Spring,  they  all 
recruit  again,  and  are  furnifhed  with  frefti  Supplies  and 
Verdure,  but  firth,  thole  which  are  loweft,  and  neareft 
the  Earth,  and  that  require  a  lefs  Degree  of  Heat  to 
raife  the  Water  with  its  earthy  Charge  into  them,  then 
the  Shrubs  and  higher  Vegetables  in  their  Turn,  and 
laftly  the  Trees. 

As  the  Heat  increafes,  it  grows  too  powerful,  and 
hurries  the  Matter  with  too  great  Rapidity  through  the 
finer  and  more  tender  Plants  thefe  therefore  go  off 
and  decay,  and  others,  that  are  more  hardy  and  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  require  a  greater  Degree  of  Heat,  fucceed 
in  their  Order.  By  which  Mechanifm,  provident  Na¬ 
ture  furnuhes  us  with  a  very  various  and  different  En¬ 
tertainment,  and  what  is  belt  fuited  to  each  Seafon  all 
the  Year  round. 

As  the  Heat  of  the  feveral  Seafons  affords  us  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Face  oi  Things,  the  feveral  diftant  Climates  fhew 
the  different  Scenes  of  Nature,  and  Produdions  of  the 
Earth. 

The  hoter  Countries  ordinarily  yield  the  largeft  and 
talleft  Trees,  and  thole  too  in  a  much  greater  Variety 
than  the  colder  ;  even  thofe  Plants  common  to  both  at¬ 
tain  to  a  much  greater  Bulk  in  the  fouthern,  than  in 
the  northern  Climates. 

Nay,  there  are  fome  Regions  fo  cold,  that  they  raife 
no  Vegetables  at  all  to  a  confiderable  Size-,  this  we  learn 
from  Greenland ,  Iceland ,  and  other  Parts  of  like  cold 
Situation  and  Condition:  In  thefe  there  are  no  Trees, 
and  the  Shrubs  are  poor,  little,  and  low. 

Again,  in  the  warmer  Climates,  and  fuch  as  furnifh 
Trees  and  the  large  Vegetables,  if  there  happen  a  Re- 
mifllon  or  Diminution  of  the  ufual  Heat,  their  Produc 
tions  are  impeded  in  Proportion.  Our  own  Summers 
give  us  Proof  enough  of  this,  for  though  at  fuch  Times 
there  is  Heat  fufficient  to  raife  the  vegetative  Matter 
into  the  lower  Plants,  as  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  and  the 
like,  and  we  have  Plenty  of  Strawberries,  Rafpberries, 
Goofberries,  Currants,  and  the  Fruits  of  fuch  Vegeta¬ 
bles  as  are  low,  and  near  the  Earth,  and  a  moderate 
Store  of  Cherries,  Plumbs,  (Ac.  and  fome  others,  that 
grow  atfomething  of  a  greater  Height,  yet  our  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Grapes,  and  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  warmer  Countries,  have  been  fewer,  and  thofe 
not  fo  thoroughly  ripened,  and  brought  to  Perfection 
as  they  are  in  more  benign  Seafons. 

Nor  is  it  that  Heat  only  which  promotes  Vegetation, 
but  any. other  indifferently,  according  to  its  Power  and 
Degree,  as  we  find  from  our  Stoves,  hot  Beds,  &c. 

And  by  the  rightly  adapting  of  thefe  artificial  Fleats, 
the  Engli[h  Gardeners  have  of  late  Years  fo  much  im¬ 
proved  their  Art,  as  in  a  great  Meafure  to  fupply  the 
Want  of  natural  Heat,  and  to  vie  with  the  People, 
who  inhabit  Countries  feveral  Degrees  South  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  early  Produces  of  efculent  Plants,  and  the 
accelerating  and  ripening  the  Fruits  of  the  warmeft  Cli¬ 
mates.  And  as  the  Knowledge  of  Vegetation  is  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  Practitioners  of  the  Art  are  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Theory,  it  may  be  hoped  the  Art 
may  be  farther  extended  and  improved  ;  therefore  it  is 
highly  neceffary,  that  the  Theory  of  Vegetation  fhould 
be  ftudied  by  every  Perfon  who  propofes  to  make  any 
Proficiency  in  Gardening  and  Agriculture. 

VELLA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  714.  Spanifh  Crefs. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  cf  the  Flower  is  cylindrical ,  and  com- 
pofed  of  four  linear  obtufe  Leaves  which ,  drop  off.  The 
Flower  has  four  Petals  placed  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  whofe 
Tails  are  the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  and  fix  Stamina 
of  the  fame  Length ,  two  of  which  are  a  little  fhorter ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  Jingle  Summits,  and  an  oval  Germen ,  fuppor.ting 
a  conical  Style ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  Stigma.  The  Germen 
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afterward  turn  to  a  globular  Capfule  with  two  Cells , 
divided  by  an  intermediate  Partition  twice  as  large  as  the 
Pod,  and  is,  oval  and  ereCt ,  ftretching  beyond  the  Capfule , 
each  Cell  containing  one  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  SeCtion 
of  Linnaeus's  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  Stamina , 
and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  Jhort  Pods. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  V ella  foliis  pinnatifidis ,  filiculis  pendulis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  641.  Vella  with  Wing- pointed  Leaves,  and 
hanging  Pods.  This  is  the  Najlurtium  fylvejlre  Valen- 
tinum.  Cluf.  Hijl .  2.  p.  130.  Wild  Crefs  of  Valentia. 

2.  Yell  a  foliis  integris  filiculis  ere  Vis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
641.  Vella  with  entire  Leaves,  and  ereCt  Pods.  This  is 
the  Pfeudo  cytifus flore  leucoii  luteo.  C.B.P.  230.  Baftard 
Cytifus  with  a  Flower  like  the  yellow  Wall  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Valencia  ;  it  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  one  Foot 
high.  The  Stalk  divides  toward  the  Top,  into  feveral 
Branches,  each  ending  in  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  round  fwelling  Pods,  having  a 
leafy  Border  or  Crefton  the  Top,  which  is  hollowed  like 
a  Helmet.  The  Pod  opens  with  two  Valves,  and 
has  two  Cells  which  contain  roundifh  Seeds,  like  thofe 
of  Muftard.  The  Leaves  are  jaged,  and  end  in  many 
Points. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of 
Variety,  but  as  it  is  not  very  beautiful,  nor  of  any  Ufe, 
it  is  feldom  cultivated  unlefs  in  Botanick  Gardens.  If 
the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  and  thrive  very  well  ;  or  if  they 
are  fown  in  Autumn,  they  will  fucceed  much  better 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring  for  when 
the  Seafon  proves  dry,  thofe  Seeds  which  are  fown  in 
the  Spring  frequently  lie  in  the  Ground  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  Autumn,  before  the  Plants  appear  ;  whereas  thofe 
which  are  fown  in  Autumn,  always  come  up  foon  after, 
or  early  in  the  Spring,  fo  will  more  certainly  produce 
ripe  Seeds.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted, 
therefore  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fov/n  where  the  Plants  are 
to  remain,  and  if  they  are  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
thined  where  they  are  too  clofe,  they  will  require  no 
other  Culture. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  entire,  hairy,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
the  Stalk  they  are  oval,  and  of  a  grayifh  Colour. 
The  Stalks  become  ligneous ;  they  rife  about  two  Feet 
high,  and  are  terminated  by  roundifh  Bunches  of  pale 
yellow  Flowers,  which  ftretch  out  in  Length ;  the 
Flowers  have  four  Crofs -fhaped  Petals,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Pods  like  the  former.  This  Plant  will  con¬ 
tinue  two  or  three  Years ;  it  is  propagated  by  Seeds  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  former. 

VERATRUM.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  272.  Tab.  145.’ 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1013.  [fo  called  as  though  vere  atrum , 
i.  e.  truly  black,  becaufe  this  Plant  has  a  black  Root, 
or  becaufe  it  purges  a  black  Flumour.]  White  Helle¬ 
bore  -,  in  French ,  Lllebore  blanc. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  hermaphrodite  and  male  Flowers  intermixed  in 
the  fame  Spike.  The  Flowers  have  no  Empalement ;  they 
have  fix  oblong  Spear -fijaped  Petals  which  are  permanent , 
and  fix  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  fitting  on  the  Point  cf  the  Ger¬ 
men ,  fpreading  af under,  terminated  by  quadrangular  Sum¬ 
mits  -,  they  have  three  oblong  ereCt  Germen  fitting  upon  the 
Style,  which  are  ficarce  vifiible,  crowned  by  a  Jingle  fpreading 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  become  three  oblong ,  ereCt , 
comprejfed  Capfules  with  one  Cell,  opening  on  the  Injide , 
including  many  oblong ,  comprejfed,  membranaceous  Seeds . 
The  male  Flowers  have  the  fame  Characters  of  the  her¬ 
maphrodite,  but  are  barren. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Section 
of  Tournefort' s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Rofie  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  com - 
pofied  of  feveral  Capfules.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the 
firft  SeCtion  of  his  twenty-third  Clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants  which  have  Flowers  of  different  Sexes  in  the 
fame  Plant. 
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The  Species  are, 

1.  Veratrum  rticetno  fupradecompofito ,  corollis  etec- 
tis.  Lin .  Sp.  Plant.  1044.  White  Hellebore  with  a 
Spike  decompounded  above,  and  eredt  Petals.  This 
is  the  Veratrum  fisre  fubviridi.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  IP.  273. 
White  Hellebore  with  a  gfeenifh  Flower. 

2.  V  e  r  a  t  r  u  j\f  racemo  compofilo ,  corollis  patent ffitnis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1044.  White  Hellebore  with  a  com¬ 
pound  Spike,  and  very  fpreading  Petals.  This  is  the 
Veratrum  fore  atrorubente.  'I cum.  Infi.  R.  IP.  273. 
White  Hellebore  with  a  dark  red  Flower. 

3.  Veratrum  racemo  fmplicifiimo ,  foliis  fcfiilibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1-044.  White  Hellebore  with  a  Tingle 
Spike,  and  Leaves  firing  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  1  his  is 
the  Veratrum  caule  fimplicijftmo ,  foliis  fcfiilibus.  I  lor.  Virg. 
195.  White  Hellebore  with  a  (ingle  Spike. 

4.  Veratrum  racemo  fimplicffimo,  corollis  pat  entibus, 
Jlaminibus  longicribus.  White  Hellebore  with  a  Tingle 
Spike  of  Flowers,  fpreading  Petals,  and  longer  Stamina. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Mountains  in 
Aufiria ,  Helvetia,  and  Greece.  The  Root  is  perennial, 
and  compofed  of  many  thick  Fibres  gathered  into  a 
Head  •,  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  ten  Inches  long, 
and  five  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  rounded  at  the 
Points,  having  many  longitudinal  Plaits  like  thofe  of 
Gentian  •,  the  Stalks  rife  three  or  four  Feet  high,  and 
branch  out  on  every  Side  almoft  their  whole  Length; 
under  each  of  thefe  Branches  is  placed  a  narrow  plaited 
Leaf,  which  diminifhes  in  its  Size  as  it  is  nearer  the. 
Top  of  the  Stalk.  The  Branches  and  principal  Stalk 
are  terminated  by  Spikes  of  Flowers  let  very  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  which  are  compofed  of  fix  Petals  which  ftand 
erect ;  thefe  are  green,  and  in  their  Center  is  fituated 
three  obtufe  Germen.  From  the  Point  of  thefe  arife  fix 
Stamina  which  fpread  afunder,  and  are  terminated  by 
four-cornered  Summits.  Thele  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  each  fucceedea  by  oblong  compreflfed 
Capfules  with  one  Cell,  filled  with  membranaceous 
Seeds.. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and 
Siberia  -,  it  has  a  perennial  Root  like  the  former.  I  he 
Leaves  are  longer  and  thiner  than  thofe  of  the  firft 
Sort-;  they  aie  plaited  in  the  like  Manner,  but  are  of 
a  yellowilh  green  Colour,  and  appear  fooner  in  the 
Spring  ;  the  Stalks  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the  for- 
Her.  It  has  fewer  Leaves  upon  it,  and  does  not 
branch  out  into  fo  many  Spikes :  The  Flowers  of 
this  are  of  a  dark  red  Colour,  and  the  Petals  fpread 
open  fiat,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  former.  This 
flowers  almoft  a  Month  before  the  other. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  other 
Parts- of  North  America,  where  it  is  fometimes  called 
Rattle  Snake  Root.  The  Root  of  this  is  tuberous  and 
large;  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  andfhaped  like  thofe  of 
Plantain,  having  feveral  longitudinal  Furrows  or 
Plaits.;  they  are  four  or  five  Inches  long,  and  two 
broad  in  the  Middle,  fpreading  themfelves  on  the 
Ground.  Between  thefe  come  out  a  Tingle  Stalk  which 
rifes  near  a  Foot  high,  having  a  few  very  fmall  Leaves 
or  Sheaths  placed  alternately,  and  at  the  Top  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  a  Tingle,  thick,  dole  Spike ; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowilh  white  Colour  ;  thefe 
appear  in  June ,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  lent  me  from  Philadelphia  by 
Mr.  John  Bar  tram ,  who  found  it  growing  naturally  in 
that  Country.  The  Root  of  this  is  compofed  of  thick 
fiefhy  Fibres  ;  the  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  of  a  light 
green  Colour,  having  fix  longitudinal  Veins  or  Plaits  ; 
they  are  four  or  five  Inches  long,  and  between  two  and 
three  broad,  fpreading  on  the  Ground  ;  thefe  are 
rounded  at  their  Points,  and  continue  all  the  Year.  In 
the  Center  of  the  Leaves  fprings  up  a  fingle  eredt  Stalk 
a  Foot  high,  having  a  few  Veftiges  or  ffnall  I, eaves 
Handing  alternately  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  -  which  end  in 
acute  Points.  The  Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  thick  ob¬ 
tufe  Spike  of  dark  red  Flowers,  whole  Petals  fpread 
open  flat.  In  the  Center  of  the  Petals  is  fituated  three 
obtufe.  Germen  joined  together,  from  whole  Point 
arifes  fix  Stamina  which  fpread  afunder,  and  are  longer 
than  the  Petals ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  four-cornered 
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Summits  of  a  purple  blue  Colour.  This  Plant  flowers 
the  latter  End  of  June,  and  in  warm  Seafons  the  Seeds 
will  ripen  here. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  that  which  is  ordered  for 
medicinal  Life,  and  is  by  much  the  ftronger  and  more 
acrid  Plant  of  the  two  ;  for  when  both  Sorts  are  placed 
near  each  other,  the  Snails  will  entirely  devour  the 
Leaves  of  the  leeond  Sort,  when  at  the  fame  Time  they 
fcarcely  touch  thole  of  the  firft. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  pretty  Ornaments,  when 
planted  in  the  Middle  of  open  Borders  of  the  Pleafure 
Garden,  for  if  they  are  placed  near  Hedges  or  Walls, 
where  Snails  generally  harbour,  th.ey  will  greatly  deface 
the  Leaves,  efpecially  of  the  fecond  Sort,  by  eating 
them  full  of  Floles  before  they  are  unfolded,  and  as  a 
great  Part  of  the  Beauty  of  thefe  Plants  is  in  their  broad- 
folded  Leaves,  fo,  when  they  are  thus  defaced,  the 
Plants  make  but  an  indifferent  Appearance. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
R.oots  in  Autumn,  when  their  Leaves  decay,  but  they 
fhould  not  be  parted  too  fmall,  for  that  will  prevent 
their  flcPwering  the  following  Summer  ;  thefe  Pleads 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  light  frefh.  rich  Soil,  in  which 
they  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  produce  ftrong  Spikes 
of  Flowers.  The  Roots  fhould  not  be  removed  oftener 
than  once  in  three  or  four  Years,  by  which  Time,  (if 
they  like  the  Soil)  they  will  be  very  ftrong,  and  produce 
many  Heads  to  be  taken  off,  but  if  they  are  frequently 
tranfplanted,  it  will  prevent  their  increafing,  and  caule 
them  to  flower  very  weak. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  ripe,  either  in  a  Bed  or  Box 
filled  with  frefh  light  Larth,  and  the  Ground  kept  con- 
ftantly  from  Weeds.  In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  ap¬ 
pear,  at  which  Time,  if  the  Seafon  be  dry,  you  fhould 
now  and  then  refrefh  them  with  Water,  which  will 
greatly  promote  their  Growth,  and  you  muff;  carefully 
clear  them  from  Weeds,  which,  if  permited  to  grow, 
will  foon  overfpread  and  deftroy  thefe  Plants  while 
young.  The  Autumn  following,  when,  their  Leaves 
decay,  you  fhould  prepare  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth, 
and  carefully  take  up  the  young  Plants  (obferving  not 
to  break  their  Roots),  and  plant  them  therein  about  fix 
Inches  fquare,  where  they  may  remain  until  they  are 
ftrong  enough  to  flower,  when  they  fhould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure  Garden ;  but, 
as  thefe  Plants  fel-dom  flower  in  lels  than  four  Years 
from  Seeds,  this  Method  of  propagating  them  is  not 
much  pradtifed  in  England. 

The  two  American  Sorts  are  at  prefent  rare  in  rhe 
Englijlo  Gardens,  but,  as  they  are  hardy  enough  to 
thrive  in  the  open  Air,  in  a  few  Years  they  may  become 
plenty  ;  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  Offsets  or  Seeds, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as.  the  former. 

VERBASCUM.  tourn.  Infi.  R.  II.  146.  Lab.  61. 
Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  217.  Mullein;  in  French ,  Bouillon 
blanc. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf. ,  cut  into  five  Parts ;  it  hath  one  Wheel-Jhaped  Petal , 
with  a  very  jhort  cylindrical  Lube,  the  Brim  fpreading , 
and  cut  into  five  oval  obtufe  Segments ,  and  jive  Awl-Jhaped 
Stamina ,  which  are  Jhorter  than  the  Petal ,  terminated  by 
roundifh ,  comprefied ,  ere  hi  Summits,  with  a  roundifh  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style  inclining  to  the  Stamina, 
crowned  by  a  thick  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
become  a  roundifh  Capfule  with  two  Cells,  opening  at  the 
Lop,  having  a  half  oval  Receptacle  fixed  to  the  Partition , 
and  filled  with  angular  Seeds. 

I  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Sedtion 
of  L our ne fort's  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Wheel-Jhaped  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  Point al 
becomes  a  dry  Fruit.  Dr.  Limueus  places  it  in  the  firft 
Sedtion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Verbascum  foliis  decurrentibits  utrinque  tomentofis. 
Vir.  Cliff.  13.  Mullein  with  runing  Leaves  which  are 
woolly  on  both  Sides.  This  is  the  Verb  of  cum  mas  lati - 

folium 
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folium  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  239.  Great  white  Mullein, 
Hig  Taper,  or  Cows-lungwort. 

2.  Verbascum  foliis  cuneiform! - cblongis .  Hort.  Upfal. 
45.  Mullein  with  oblong  Wedge-fhaped  Leaves.  I  his 
is  the  Verbafcum  pulverulent  urn,  flore  luteo  parvo.  J.  B. 
Hoary  Mullein  with  fmall  yellow  Flowers. 

3.  Verbascum  foliis  cordato-cblongis,  fubtus  incanis, 
fpicis  racemofis.  Mullein  with  oblong  Heart-fliaped 
Leaves  which  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side,  and 
branching  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Verbafcum 
fiemina ,  fore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  239.  Female  Mullein  with 
a  white  Flower. 

4.  Verbascum  foliis  radicalibus  ovatis  peticlatis ,  cau 
linis  cblongis  feffilibus  fubtus  tomentofis  ferratis.  Mullein 
with  oval  lower  Leaves  growing  on  Foot  Stalks,  but 
thofe  on  the  Stalks  oblong,  fawed,  woolly  on  their 
under  Side,  and  firing  dole.  This  is  the  Verbafcum 
biatt arise  foliis  nigrum ,  amplioribus  foliis  luteis ,  apicibus 
purpurafcentibus.  Flor.  Leyd.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  1.  228. 
Mullein  with  black  Mullein  Leaves,  large  yellow  Pe¬ 
tals  to  the  Flower,  and  purple  Summits. 

5.  Verbascum  foliis  ovato-acutis  utrinque  tomentofis , 
flcribus  in  fpica  devftffimd  feffilibus.  Haller.  Helvet.  507. 
Mullein  with  oval  acute-pointed  Leaves  which  are 
woolly  on  both  Sides,  and  Flowers  difpofed  in  thick 
Spikes  firing  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Verbafcum 
famina ,  flore  luteo  rnagno.  C.  B.  P.  239.  Female  Mul¬ 
lein  with  a  large  yeliow  Flower. 

6.  Verbascum  foliis  ferratis  fuperne  rugofis,  inf  erne 
Jubhirfutis ,  petiolis  ramojis ,  flaminum  barbd  purpurafcente. 
Haller.  Helvet .  51 1.  Mullein  with  fawed  Leaves  whofe 
upper  Sides  are  rough,  thofe  on  the  under  Side  hairy, 
branching  Foot  Stalks,  and  purplifh  Beards  to  the 
Stamina.  This  is  the  Verbafcum  nigrum ,  flore  ex  luieo- 
purpurafcente.  C.  B.  P.  240.  Black  Mullein,  with  a  yel- 
lowifli  purple  Flower,  commonly  called  Sage-leaved 
black  Mullein. 

7.  Verbascum  foliis  radicalibus  oblongis  finuatis  un- 
datis  tomentofis ,  caulinis  corddtis  amplexicaulibus  nudiufcu- 
lis.  Lin-  Sp.  Plant.  178.  Mullein  with  the  lower  Leaves 
oblong,  finuated,  woolly,  and  waved,  and  thofe  on 
the  Stalks  Heart- fhaped,  embracing  the  Stalks  with 
their  Bale,  and  almoft  naked.  This  is  the  Verbafcum 
nigrum ,  folio  papaveris  corniculati.  C.  B.  P.  240.  Black 
Mullein  with  a  horned  Poppy  Leaf. 

8 .  Verbascum  foliis  amplexicaulibus  oblongis  glabris , 
pedunculis  folitariis.  Hort.  Upfal.  46.  Mullein  with  ob¬ 
long  fmooth  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  and  Angle 
Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Blattaria  alba. 
C.B.  P.  241.  White  Moth  Mullein. 

9.  Verbascum  foliis  radicalibus  pinnato  -finuatis,  cau  - 
Unis  dentatis  acuminatis  femi- amplexicaulibus ,  pedunculis 
folitariis.  Mullein  with  the  lower  Leaves  jaged  like 
Wings,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  acute- pointed,  indented, 
and  half  embracing  the  Stalks,  and  fingle  Foot  Stalks 
to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Blattaria  lutea,  folio  longo , 
laciniato.  C.  B.  P.  240.  Yellow  Moth  Mullein  with  a 
long  jaged  Leaf. 

10.  Verbascum  foliis  ova  to- oblongis  cbfolete  crenatis , 
utrinque  virentibus  petiolatis ,  caule  ramofo.  Mullein  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves  having  obfolete  Crenatures,  and 
both  Sides  green  with  a  branching  Stalk.  This  is  the 
Blattaria  flore  ferrugineo.  H.  R.  Par.  Moth  Mullein 
with  an  Iron-coloured  Flower. 

11.  Verbascum  foliis  radicalibus  cblongis  integer  rimis , 

utrinque  viridibus ,  caulinis  acutis  fejflibiis ,  pedunculis  ag¬ 
gregates.  Mullein  with  oblong  entire  lower  Leaves  which 
are  green  on  both  Sides,  thofe  on  the  Stalks  acute- 
pointed  and  firing  clofe,  and  cluttered  Foot  Stalks. 
This  is  the  Blattaria  annua ,  flore  majore  luteo ,  capfula 
item  majore.  Mor.  Hifi.  2.  p.  49^*  Annual  Moth 
Mullein  with  a  larger  yellow  Flower,  and  a  larger 
Capfule.  ■ 

12.  Verbascum  foliis  ovatis  nudis  crenatis  radicalibus, 
caule  fubnudo  racemofo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  178.  Mullein 
with  naked,  oval,  erenated,  lower  Leaves,  and  an  al- 
moft  naked  branching  Stalk.  This  is  the  Blattaria 
purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  241.  Purple  Moth  Mullein. 

13.  Verbascum  foliis  lanatis  radicalibus,  fcapo  nudo. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1 79.  Mullein  with  woolly  lower  Leaves, 
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and  a  naked  Stalk.  This  is  the  Verbafcum  handle  AlpL 
num  villa fum  borraginis  flore  S3  folio.  Vo  urn.  Inf.  147, 
Low,  hairy,  Alpine  Mullein,  with  the  Leaf  and  Flower 
of  Borage,  commonly  called  Borage-leaved  Auricula. 

The  firft  is  the  common  Mullein  or  Hig  Taper  which 
is  ufed  in  Medicine ;  this  grows  naturally  by  the  Side 
of  Highways  and  on  Banks  in  molt  Parts  of  England ; 
ic  is  a  biennial  Plant  which  pennies  i'oon  after  it  has 
perfected  Seeds.  The  lower  Leaves,  which  fpread  on 
the  Ground,  are  nine  or  ten  Inches  long,  and  fix  broad  ; 
they  are  very  woolly,  and  of  a  yellowiih  white  Colour, 
having  fcarce  any  Foot  Stalks.  The  Stalk  riles  four 
or  five  Feet  high,  and  the  lower  Part  is  garnifhed  with 
Leaves,  fhaped  like  thofe  below  but  lmaller,  whole 
Bafe  half  embraces  the  Stalk,  and  have  Wings  r lining 
along  the  Stalk  from  one  to  the  other.  The  upper  Part 
of  the  Stalk  is  clofely  garnilhed  with  yellow  Flowers, 
fiting  very  clofe,  formed  into  a  long  thick  Spike  ;  thele 
are  compofed  of  five  obtufe  roundifh  Petals,  having  five 
Stamina  in  the  Center-,  they  have  an  agreeable  Odour. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of 
England ;  I  have  obferved  it  in  Plenty  in  fame  Parts  of 
Nottinghamfoire :  This  is  a  biennial  Plant.  The  lower 
Leaves  are  oblong,  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  end 
in  acute  Points.  The  Stalk  riles  three  or  four  Feet 
high,  fending  out  from  every  Joint  Ihort  Spikes  of 
fmall  yellow  Flowers,  which  are  paler  than  thofe  of  the 
firft,  and  have  a  pleafanter  Odour.  At  the  Bafe  of  each 
Spike  is  fituated  a  fmall,  oblong,  acute-pointed  Leaf-, 
thefe  are  covered  with  a  white  Powder  which  wafties  off. 
When  the  Flowers  decay,  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval 
Capfules,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  more  than  a  Foot  Jong, 
and  five  or  fix  Inches  broad,  rough  on  their  upper  Side, 
and  a  little  hoary  their  under  Side  is  pale  and  very 
hoary.  The  Stalk  riles  fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  fending 
out  fome  Side  Branches  which  are  eredt ;  the  Flowers 
are  difpofed  in  long  Spikes  which  are  branched  ;  they 
are  white,  and  fometimes  yeliow,  having  the  moft 
agreeable  Scent  of  ail  the  Species,  This  flowers  about 
the  fame  Time  with  the  former,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  has  oval  Leaves,  a  Foot  long,  and 
fix  Inches  broad,  in  the  Middle,  (landing  upon  thick 
Foot  Stalks;  they  are  of  a  foft  Texture,  of  a  pale 
green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  under, 
having  many  prominent  Nerves.  The  Stalk  rifes 
three  or  four  Feet  high ;  the  lower  Part  is  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  fmaller  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  with 
thofe  below;  the  upper  Part  is  garnilhed  with  pale 
yellow  Flowers,  difpofed  in  a  loofe  Spike,  having  fmall 
Leaves  intermixed  with  the  Flowers  the  whole  Length. 
This  flowers  and  ripens  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  l  ime 
with  the  former. 

The  fifth  Sort  has  oval  Leaves  which  terminate  in  a 
Point;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  and  woolly 
on  both  Sides.  The  Stalks  rile  about  four  Feet  high  ; 
they  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  covered  with  a  hoary 
Down.  The  Flowers  fit  very  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  form¬ 
ing  a  very  thick  Spike,  having  no  Leaves  between 
them  ;  they  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft 
Sort,  and  are  of  a  deeper  yellow  Colour.  It  flowers 
and  ripens  its  Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  Spear- fhaped, 
and  rounded  at  the  Foot  Stalk,  where  they  are  indented 
like  a  Heart ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  and  hoary  on  thqir  under,  indented  on  their 
Edges ;  thofe  upon  the  Stalk  are  oblong,  acute- 
pointed,  and  fawed,  The  Stalks  rife  three  or  four 
Feet  high,  the  upper  Part  ending  in  a  long  Spike  of 
yellow  Flowers,  which  are  formed  in  fhort  Spikes  or 
Clufters  on  the  Side  of  the  principal  Stalk  thefe  have 
purplifh  Stamina  which  are  bearded ;  they  have  an 
agreeable  Odour  at  a  fmall  Diftance,  but,  if  frnelt  too 
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The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Greece , 
and  alio  upon  the  Rocks  at  Gibraltar.  The  lower 
Leaves  are  oblong,  fimuted  on  their  Borders,  a  little 
waved  and  hoary.  The  Stalk  riles  four  or  five  Feet 
high,  fending  out  many  (lender  Branches  ;  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Stalk  is  garnilbed  with  Heart-lhaped  Leaves- 
whofe  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalk  ;  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  and  Branches  have  no  Leaves,  but  the  Flowers 
are  difpofed  along  their  Sides  in  fmall  Clufters  at  Di- 
llances  •,  they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  have  little  Odour. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  oblong, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  dark  green  Colour ;  the  Stalk  rifes 
three  or  four  Feet  high,  and  fends  out  two  or  three 
Side  Branches;  they  are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  fmooth, 
green  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalk.  The 
Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk, 
upon  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long;  they  have  one  Petal 
cut  into  five  obtufe  Segments  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ; 
they  are  white  within,  and  have  a  little  Blufli  of  red  on 
the  Outfide  :  The  Seed  VefTels  of  this  Sort  are  round, 
and  filled  with  fmall  Seeds.  This  flowers  about  the 
fame  Time  as  the  former  Sorts. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land ;  this  differs  from  the  former,  in  the  lower  Leaves 
being  much  longer  ;  they  are  alfo  deeply  flnuated  on 
their  Edges,  in  a  regular  Manner,’  in  Imitation  of  the 
Rangement  of  the  Lobes  of  winged  Leaves ;  they  are 
of  a  brighter  green  Colour  than  thofe  of  the  former. 
The  Stalks  rife  much  taller;  the  Flowers  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  and  the  Stamina,  which  are  hairy,  are 
of  a  purple  Colour. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Gardens 
here,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  Title  of  Iron- 
coloured  Moth  Mullein  ;  this  has  a  perennial  Root,  in 
which  it  differs  from  all  the  former  Sorts,  though  there 
are  fome  who  fuppofe  it  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  the  Jaft 
mentioned,  but  it  differs  greatly  from  that  in  other 
Refpedts.  The  Bottom  Leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  a 
little  crenated  on  their  Edges,  but  are  entire ;  they  are 
of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and  of  a  pale  green 
on  their  under  Side,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Stalk  rifes  three  or  four  Feet  high,  branch¬ 
ing  out  on  each  Side,  and  has  a  few  fharp -pointed  fmall 
Leaves  on  the  lower  Part  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk.  The 
Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  long  loole  Spike  on  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Stalk ;  they  come  out  upon  fhort  (lender 
Foot  Stalks,  three  or  four  from  the  lower  Joints;  above 
thofe  there  are  two  at  each  Joint,  and  at  the  Top  they 
are  Angle  ;  thefe  are  of  one  Petal,  cut  almoft  to  the 
Bottom  into  five  obtufe  Segments ;  they  are  of  a  rufty 
Iron  Colour,  and  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft ,  but  does 
not  produce  Seeds  here. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me  ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant 
which  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  lower 
Leaves  of  this  are  ten  Inches  long,  and  two  Inches  and 
a  Half  broad,  rounded  at  their  Points  ;  they  are  entire, 
and  of  a  deep  green  on  both  Sides.  The  Stalk  is 
ftrong,  and  rifes  five  or  fix  Feet  high;  it  is  garnifhed 
with  fmall  acute-pointed  green  Leaves,  whofe  Bafe  fits 
clofe  to  it.  The  Flowers  form  a  very  long  loofe  Spike 
at  the  Top  ;  they  (land  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks  which 
come  out  in  Clufters  from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  they 
are  large,  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  large  round  Capfules  which  are  brown,  opening  in 
two  Parts,  and  filled  with  fmall  dark-coloured  Seeds. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  Root  of  this  is  perennial ;  the  Leaves  are 
oval,  and  of  a  light  green  Colour  ;  they  are  entire,  and 
a  little  hairy ;  the  Stalk  rifes  three  Feet  high,  and  is 
almoft  naked  of  Leaves,  but  the  Flowers  are  ranged 
along  it  almoft  the  whole  Length,  (landing  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks,  which  for  the  moft  part  come  out  Angle. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  dark  blue  inclining  to  purple  ; 
thefe  appear  in  June  and  July ,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  here. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  the  Alps 
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and  Pyrenean  Mountains;  this  is  a  very" humble  Plant, 
whofe  Leaves  fpread  on  the  Ground.  The  Roots  of 
this  are  compofed  of  (lender  Fibres  ;  the  Leaves  are 
thick,  fiefhy,  and  hairy  ;  they  are  oval,  crenated  on 
their  Edges,  and  have  comprefled  hairy  Foot  Stalks; 
thefe  are  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground.  Between  them  arke 
(lender  naked  Foot  Stalks,  about  four  Inches  long,  which 
divide  into  three  or  four  fmall  ones  at  the  Top,  each 
fuftaining  one  large  blue  Flower  compofed  of  five  oval 
Petals  which  fpread  open  fiat,  and  five  thick  erecl 
Stamina  which  (land  erefl.  This  flowers  in  May,  and, 
after  the  Flowers  are  pad,  the  Germen  turns  to  an  ob¬ 
long-pointed  Capfule  which  opens  in  two  Parts,  and  is 
filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Root  of  this  is  perennial,  and  the  Plant  is  ufu- 
ally  propagated  by  Offsets  which  come  out  from  the 
Side  of  the  old  Plant ;  thefe  fhould  be  taken  oft'  in 
Autumn,  and  planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light 
fandy  Earth ;  they  muft  always  have  a  (hady  Situation, 
tor  they  will  not  thrive  when  they  are  expofed  to  the 
Sun. 

The  firft  nine  and  the  eleventh  Sorts  are  biennial 
Plants ;  thefe  may  be  all  cultivated  by  fowing  their 
Seeds  in  Auguft,  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  in  an  open 
Situation,  where  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  fucceed- 
ing  Month,  and  will  endure  the  Winter’s  Cold  very 
well,  provided  they  have  a  dry  Soil.  In  February  the 
Plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain, 
allowing  them  a  greater  Diftance,  for,  as  they  grow 
pretty  tall  and  large,  they  muft  not  be  planted  nearer 
than  two  Feet  afunder.  In  June  following  they  will 
flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  be  ripe  in  Auguft  or  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  but  notwithftanding  fome  of  thefe  Plants  grow 
wild  in  England,  yet  two  or  three  of  each  Kind  may 
be  admited  into  large  Gardens,  for  the  Variety  of  their 
hoary  Leaves,  together  with  the  extreme  Sweetnefs  of 
their  Flowers,  which  have  a  Scent  fomewhat  like  Vio¬ 
lets  ;  and,  as  they  require  little  Care,  they  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  Place  in  the  Borders  of  large  Gardens,  where, 
during  their  Continuance  in  flower,  they  will  add  to 
the  Variety,  and,  if  their  Seeds  are  permited  to  fcatter, 
will  come  up  without  Care,  but  the  feventhSort  feldorn 
produces  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  tenth  and  twelfth  Sorts  have  perennial  Roots, 
and,  as  they  do  not  produce  good  Seeds  here,  they  are 
propagated  by  Offsets ;  thefe  (hould  be  taken  off  in 
Autumn,  Time  enough  to  get  good  Root  before  Win¬ 
ter,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer.  Thefe  Plants  thrive  befc  in  a  fandy  Loam,  and 
(hould  be  planted  on  an  Eaft  Border,  where  they  may 
have  only  the  Morning  Sun,  for  they  do  not  thrive 
well  when  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun. 

VERBENA.  Fourn.  Lift.  R.  II.  200.  Fab.  94.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  30.  Vervain. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  an  angular,  tubulous,  permanent  Em- 
palement  of  one  Leaf,  indented  in  five  Farts  at  the  Brim ; 
it  has  one  Petal,  with  a  cylindrical  F ube  the  Length  of  the 
Empalement ,  which  is  incurved,  and  cut  into  five  Points  at 
the  Brim  which  fpread  open,  and  are  nearly  equal ;  it  has 
four  very  fhort  bri/lly  Stamina  within  the  Fube,  two  of 
which  are  floor  ter  than  the  other,  with  as  many  incurved 
Summits  as  Stamina ,  or  half  that  Number ,  with  a  four- 
cornered  Germen,  fupporting  a  fender  Style  the  Length  of 
the  Fube,  crowned  with  an  obtufe  Stigma.  Fhe  Germen 
afterward  become  two  or  four  oblong  Seeds  clofely  flout  up 
in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Seftion 
of  Fourneforf  s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  ere  8. 
Dr.  Linnaus  has  joined  to  this  Genus  the  Sherardia  of 
V aillant,  and  the  Blairia  and  Kampfera  of  Houftoun , 
and  places  it  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of  his  fecond  Clafs, 
which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two 
Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Verbena  tetrandra ,  fpicis  filif omnibus  paniculatis, 
foliis  multifido-laciniatis ,  caule  folitario.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
20.  Vervain  with  four  Stamina,  (lender  Spikes  difpofed 
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in  anicles,  Leaves  having  many  pointed  Jap's,  and 
a  fingie  Stalk.  I  his  is  the  V erbena  communis ,  cteruleo 
fiore.  C.  L.  P.  2 69.  Common  Vervain  with  a  blue 
Flower. 

2.  V  erbena  tetrandra,  fpicis  lengis  cicuminatis ,  foliis 
haftatis.  Mott.  Upfal.  8.  Vervain  with  tour  Stamina 
to  the  Flowers,  long  acute-pointed  Spikes,  and  Spear- 
Ihaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Verbena  Americana,  fpica 
multiplici ,  foliis  article  anguftifmis ,  floribus  caruleis.  Prod. 
Par.  Bat.  American  Vervain  with  many  Spikes  of  blue 
Flowers,  and  narrow  Nettle  Leaves. 

3-  Verbena  tetrandra ,  fpicis  filif 'ormibus  folitariis, 
foliis  bipinnatifidis ,  Pin.  Sp.  Plant.  21.  Vervain  with 
four  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  fingie  {lender  Spikes, 
and  double  Wing-pointed  Leaves.  This  is  the  Verbe¬ 
na  tenuifolia.  C.  B.  P.  2 69.  Narrow-leaved  Vervain. 

4.  Verbena  tetrandra ,  fpicis  filiformibus  paniculatis , 
foliis  indivifis  ferratis  pctiolatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  9.  Vervain 
with  four  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  (lender  Spikes  grow¬ 
ing  in  Panicles,  and  undivided  fawed  Leaves  having 
Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  P erbena  urtica  folio  Canadenjis. 
H.  R.  Par.  Canada  Vervain  with  a  Nettle  Leaf. 

5.  Verbena  tetrandra ,  fpicis  filiformibus ,  foliis  mul- 
tifido  laciniatis ,  caulibus  numerofis.  Hort.  Upful.  8.  Ver¬ 
vain  with  four  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  (lender  Spikes, 
Leaves  with  many  jaged  Points,  and  numerous  Stalks. 
Phis  is  the  V erbena  untie  a  folio  Canadenjis  foliis  incifis 

fore  major  e.  H.  R.  Par.  Nettle-leaved  Vervain  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  with  cut  Leaves  and  a  larger  Flower. 

6.  Verbena  tetrandra ,  fpicis  fafciculatis,  foliis  lance- 
clatis  amplexicaulibus.  Hort.  Upfal.  8.  Vervain  w'ith  four 
Stamina  to  the  Flower,  Spikes  difpofed  in  Bunches,  and 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks.  This  is  the 
V erbena  Bonarienfis  altiffima ,  lavendula  Canarienfi ,  fpica 
multiplici.  Hort.  Elth.  406.  Tailed  Vervain  of  Buenos 
Ayres  with  many  Spikes  like  the  Canary  Lavender. 

7/  Verbena  tetrandra  fpicis  filiformibus  paniculatis , 
foliis  inferne  cordato-oblongis  caulinis  lanceolatis  ferratis  pe- 
tiolatis.  Vervain  with  four  Stamina  to  the  Flowers, 
(lender  Spikes  growing  in  Panicles,  the  under  Leaves 
oblong  and  Heart- (haped,  and  thofe  on  the  Stalks 
Spear-fhaped,  fawed,  and  having  Foot  Stalks. 

8.  Verbena  tetrandra  fpicis  capitato-conicis,  foliis  fer¬ 
ratis,  caule  repente.  Flor.  Zeyl.  399.  Vervain  with  tour 
Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  Spikes  growing  in  conical 
Heads,  fawed  Leaves,  and  a  creeping  Stalk.  This  is 
the  Sberardia  repens,  folio  fubrotundo  crajfo ,  nodiflora. 
V aill.  Serm.  Creeping  Sberardia  with  roundifh  thick 
Leaves,  and  Flowers  collected  in  Knots. 

9.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  longijfimis  carnofis  fubnu- 
dis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  19.  Vervain  with  two  Stamina  to 
the  Flowers,  and  very  long  flefhy  Spikes  which  are  al- 
mod  naked.  This  is  the  Verbena  folio  fubrotundo  ferra- 
to,  fiore  caruleo.  Sloan.  Hifi.  171.  Vervain  with  round¬ 
ifh  fawed  Leaves,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

10.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  carnofis  fubnudis,  foliis 
ovatis  obtufis,  obfolete  crenatis  petiolatis.  Vervain  with 
two  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  flefhy  Spikes  which  are 

-  almod  naked,  and  oval  obtufe  Leaves  growing  upon 
Foot  Stalks,  and  having  worn  out  Indentures.  This  is 
the  Sberardia  Americana,  verbena  folio  fubrotundo  craffo, 
floribus  caruleis  fpica  longiffima  &  craft  fund.  Millar.  Ame¬ 
rican  Sberardia  with  a  thick  roundifh  Vervain  Leaf, 
blue  Flowers,  and  a  very  long  thick  Spike. 

11.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  longifftmis  foliofs.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  18.  Vervain  with  two  Stamina  to  the 
Flowers,  and  the  longed  leafy  Spikes.  This  is  the 
Sberardia  urtica  folio  fubtus  incano,  floribus  violaceis. 
Ehr.  'Tab.  5./.  1.  Sberardia  with  a  Nettle  Leaf  which 
is  hoary  on  the  under  Side,  and  a  Violet-coloured 
Flower. 

12.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  brevioribus ,  foliis  ovatis 
ferratis,  fubtus  incanis.  Vervain  with  two  Stamina  to 
the  Flowers,  fhorter  Spikes,  and  oval  fawed  Leaves 
which  are  hoary  on  their  under  Side. 

13.  Verbena  diandra  fpicis  ovatis,  foliis  lanceolatis 
ferrato-plicatis ,  caule  fruticofo.  Prod.  Leyd.  327.  Vervain 
with  two  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  oval  Spikes  and 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  fawed  and  plaited,  and 
a  fhrubby  Stalk.  This  is  the  Sberardia  nodiflora,  flee- 
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c. cadis  f err  aft  fold  folio.  Vail!.  Serm.  48.  Sberardia  with 
a  knoted  Flower,  and  a  Leal  like  that  of  the  fawed- 
leaved  Stoechas. 

14.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  rotundis ,  foliis  ovatis 
f't ratis,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Vervain  with  two  Sta¬ 
mina  to  the  Flowers,  round  Spikes,  oval  fawed  F  .eaves, 
and  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk.  Phis  is  the  Sberar¬ 
dia  nodiflora,  fruticofa,  foliis  fubrotundis  ferratis.  Houft. 
Mf.  Shrubby  Sberardia  with  a  knoted  Flower,  and 
roundifh  fawed  Leaves. 

1 3.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  carnofis  fubnudis,  foliis 
lineari-lanceclatis  obfolete  ferratis.  Vervain  with  two 
Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  naked  flefhy  Spikes,  and  nar¬ 
row  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  with  worn  out  fawed  Edo-es. 
This  is  the  Sberardia  fpicata ,  folio  anguflo  ferrato,  fiore  ca- 
ruleo.  Houft.  Mf.  Sberardia  with  (piked  blue  flowers, 
and  a  narrow  fawed  Leaf  • 

j6.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  laxis,  calycibus  frudlus 
reflexo-pendidis  fubglobofis  hifpidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant,  iq. 
Vervain  with  two  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  loofe  Spikes, 
the  Empalement  of  the  Fruit  almoft  globular,  prickly, 
and  reflexed  downward.  This  is  the  Verbena  Mexicana , 
tracbelii  folio,  frudiu  aparines.  Ilort.  Eltb.  407.  Mexican 
Vervain  with  a  Throatwort  Leaf,  and  Fruit  like  Cli¬ 
vers. 


17.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  laxis,  calycibus  criftatis , 
foliis  ovatis  argute  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  19.  Vervain 
with  two  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  loofe  Spikes,  beard¬ 
ed  Empalements,  and  oval  Leaves  which  are  (harply 
fawed.  This  is  the  Kempfera  frutefeens,  cb  anno  dry  os  fo¬ 
lio,  floribus  fpicatis  cteruleis.  Houft.  Mf.  Shrubby  Kemp¬ 
fera  with  a  Germander  Leaf,  and  blue  fpiked  Flowers. 

18.  Verbena  diandra,  fpicis  ovatis ,  foliis  fubrotundis 
ferratis  (A  rugofis,  caule  fruticofo  ramofo.  Vervain  with 
two  Stamina  to  the  Flowers,  oval  Spikes,  roundifh, 
fawed,  rough  Leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Sberardia  arborefeens  nodificra  foliis  ferratis 
&  rugofis  fiore  purpureo.  Houft.  Mf.  Tree-like  Sberar¬ 
dia  with  a  purple  Flower,  and  rough  faw'ed  Leaves. 

The  fir  ft  here  mentioned  is  very  common  on  the 
Side  of  Roads  and  Foot  Paths  near  Habitations ;  for 
although  there  is  fcarce  any  Part  of  England,  in  which 
this  Plant  is  not  found  in  Plenty,  yet  ic  is  never  found 
growing  above  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  from  a  Houle ; 
which  occafioned  its  being  called  Simpler’s  Joy,  becaufe 
where-ever  this  Plant  is  found  growing,  it  "is  a  hire 
Token  of  a  Houfe  being  near;  this  is  a  certain  Fact, 
but  not  eafy  to  be. accounted  for.  It  is  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  in  Gardens,  but  is  the  Sort  directed  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Phyficians  for  medicinal  Ufe  ;  and  is  brought 
to  the  Markets  by  thofe  who  gather  it  in  tire  Fields. 

There  is  another  Species  which  approaches  near  to 
this,  but  is  taller,  the  Leaves  are  broader,  and  the 
Flowers  larger.  It  came  from  Portugal,  and  is  by 
Tournefort  titled  Verbena  Lufilanica,  latifolia  procerior . 
Inft.  R.  H.  200.  Taller,  broad  leaved  Portugal  Ver¬ 
vain.  But  I  am  in  fome  Doubt  of  its  being  fpeciflcally 
different  from  the  common  Sort,  though  the  Plants  in 
the  Garden  grow  much  taller  than  that,  and  the 
Flowers  are  larger,  yet  as  there  is  fo  near  an  Affinity,  I 
cannot  be  fure  they  are  different. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  Parts  of 
North  America  ;  this  fends  up  many  four-cornered  fur¬ 
rowed  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  rife  five  or  fix  Feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves,  about  three  Inches 
long,  and  one  broad  near  the  Bale,  ending  in  acute 
Points,  they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and 
ftand  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks  by  Pairs ;  and  from 
the  fame  Joints  come  out  fhort  Branches,  fet  with 
fmaller  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form.  The  Stalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  Spikes  of  blue  Flowers  in  Cluflers,  which 
appear  in  Auguft,  and  if  the  Autumn  proves  favourable, 
the  Seeds  will  ripen  the  Middle  of  Odlobcr. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  this  is  a  biennial  Plant  which  peri  flies  foon  after 
the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Stalks  rife  near  two  Feet  high, 
and  branch  out  greatly.  The  Leaves  are  double  Wing- 
pointed,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are 
difpofed  in  long  loofe  Spikes,  fingly,  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  of  a  light  blue  Colour,  and  larger 
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than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguji ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  molt  Parts  of 
North  America  •,  this  is  a  biennial  Plant.  The  Stalks 
are  lour  cornered,  and  rile  about  three  Feet  high. 
The  Leaves  are  three  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in 
the  Middle,  ending  in  acute  Points;  they  are  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  are  placed  by  Pairs.  The  Stalks 
are  terminated  by  Panicles  of  Spikes,  which  are  long, 
Header,  and  fuflain  (mail  white  Flowers,  which  are 
ranged  loofely  ;  thefe  appear  in  July-,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  filth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  is  a  biennial  Plant,  whole  Bottom  Leaves  are  fix 
Inches  long,  deeply  jaged  on  their  Sides,  and  Awed  on 
their  Edges  ;  they  are  rough,  and  of  a  deep  green  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Stalks  rife  two  Feet  high,  and  are  garnifh- 
ed  at  the  Joints  with  two  f  mailer  Eeaves  of  the  fame 
Shape,  placed  oppoflte.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk 
branches  out  into  numerous  Foot  Stalks,  which  fuf- 
tain  Panicles  of  fpiked  blue  Flowers ;  thefe  appear  in 
July  and  Augufi,  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable, 
the  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  this 
has  four-cornered  Stalks,  which  rife  to  the  Height  of 
five  or  fix  Feet,  fending  out  Branches  by  Pairs  from 
the  Side  ;  they  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
which  are  three  Inches  long,  and  about  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  an  Inch  broad,  whofe  Bale  embraces  the  Stalks  •, 
they  are  of  a  pale  green  Colour,  and  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  Spikes  of  blue 
Flowers,  which  are  cluttered  together.  The  longeft 
Spikes  are  about  two  Inches,  the  other  are  about  half 
fo  long ;  thefe  appear  late  in  Summer,  fo  are  rarely 
fucceeded  by  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Philadelphia. 
The  Seeds  of  this  were  fent  me  by  Dr.  Benfel  ;  this  is 
a  perennial  Plant.  The  lower  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped 
and  rough  •,  they  are  five  Inches  long,  and  three  and 
a  Half  broad  near  their  Bale,  ending  in  acute  Points, 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges.  The  Stalks  rife  fix  Feet  high,  they  are  four 
cornered,  and  branch  toward  the  Top,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fiender  Spikes  of  white  Flowers,  formed  into 
Panicles ;  thefe  appear  late  in  Autumn,  fo  that  unlefs 
the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen 
here. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  alfo 
in  Jamaica  ;  from  the  latter  the  late  Dr.  Houjtcun  fent 
me  the  Seeds.  The  Stalks  of  this  trail  upon  the 
Ground,  and  emit  Roots  from  their  Joints,  whereby 
they  fpread,  and  propagate  greatly,  and  from  thefe 
arife  other  Branches  about  eight  or  nine  Inches  high, 
which  are  garnifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
placed  oppoflte ;  thefe  are  about  one  Inch  long,  and 
half  an  Inch  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  colle&ed  in  conical 
Heads,  Landing  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which 
fpring  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  of  a 
yellowilh  white  Colour,  and  come  late  in  Autumn,  fo 
are  rarely  fucceeded  by  good  Seeds  here. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moll  of  the  Iflands 
in  th tWefi- Indies-,  this  is  an  annual  Plant.  The  Stalk  rifes 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  oblong 
oval  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green 
Colour,  and  are  lawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalk  is 
terminated  by  a  long  flefliy  Spike  of  blue  Flowers 
which  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  two  oblong 
Seeds  which  ripen  late  in  Autumn.  The  Spike's  of 
Flowers  are  from  a  Foot  to  a  Foot  and  a  Half  in 
Length. 

The  Seeds  of  the  tenth  Sort  were  fent  me  from  Pa¬ 
nama,  where  it  grows  naturally  in  moift  Places  ;  this  is 
an  annual  Plant,  whole  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  high, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  oval,  blunt- pointed,  fiefhy 
Leaves,  Landing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  and  at  the 
fame  Joints  come  out  other  Stalks  fuflaining  three 
or  four  fmall  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  ;  they  are 
notched  fiightly  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of  a  light 
green  Colour.  ’  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  thick 
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fiefhy  Spikes  of  blue  Flowers,  which  appear  late  in 
Autumn,  fo  that  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  the 
Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  Seeds  of  the  eleventh  Sort  were  fent  me  from 
Panama,  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Millar -,  this  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby  Stalk  near  three  Feet  high,  which  divides 
into  three  or  four  Branches ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with 
oblong  oval  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs,  which’are  deeply 
lawed  on  their  Edges  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on 
their  upper  Side,  but  are  hoary  on  their  under  •,  their 
Foot  Stalks  are  fhort,  and  have  leafy  Borders  runing 
from  the  Bafe  of  the  Leaves.  The  Flowers  tmow  on 
thick  Spikes,  which  terminate  the  Blanches,  and  are 
about  a  Foot  long.  The  Flowers'  are  large,  and  of  a 
fine  blue  Colour,  lo  make  a  fine  Appearance,  and  have 
fmall  acute-pointed  Leaves  intermixed  with  them  on 
the  Spikes.  This  Plant  flowers  in  Auguji ,  and  when'  1 
the  Seafon  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

The  Seeds  of  the  twelfth  Sort  were  fent  me  from 
Paris,  and  were  laid  to  come  from  Senegal  in  Africa  ; 
this  is  a  perennial  Plant  with  a  branching  Stalk,  which 
rifes  near  two  Feet  high,  and  is  garnifhed  with  cval 
fawed  Leaves  placed  by  Pairs,  which  are  two  Inches 
and  a  Flalf  long,  and  almoft  two  Inches  broad,  of  a 
deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary  on  their  un¬ 
der,  and  have  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  difpofed  in  fiefhy  Spikes  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ; 
thefe  Spikes  are  Shorter,  and  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of 
the  former  Sorts.  The  Flowers  are  fmahl  and  white,  fo' 
make  no  great  Appearance  ;  they  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn,  but  the  Plants 
may  be  preferved  two  or  three  Years  in  a  warm 
Stove. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica , 
and  in  feveral  other  Places  in  the  Weft- Indies.  The  Seeds 
of  this  were  fent  me  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoitn  ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk, 
lour  or  five  Feet  high.  The  Branches  are  adorned  with 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  two  Inches  long,  and 
Half  an  Inch  broad,  thefe  are  fawed  on  their  Edges; 
the  Teeth  of  the  Jaggs  coming  from  the  Point  of  a 
Fold  or  Plait  in  the  Leaf ;  thefe  Land  by  Pairs  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  Land  upon  long  naked 
Foot  Stalks,  which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk ; 
they  are  blue  and  are  collefted  in  oval  Heads ;  thefe 
appear  late  in  Autumn,  and  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves 
warm,  the  Seeds  do  rarely  ripen  in  England,  but  the 
Plants  may  be  kept  two  or  three  Years  in  a  warm 
Stove. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  was  found  growing  naturally  at 
Campsachy  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun,  who  lent  the  Seeds 
to  England this  has  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk,  which 
rifes  three  or  four  Feet  high.  The  Branches  are  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  oval  fawed  Leaves  fet  on  by  Pairs ;  they 
are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  near  an  Inch  broad.  The  Flowers  are  of  a 
pale  blue  Colour,  colle&ed  into  oval  Heads,  which 
Land  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  fpringing  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  flower  late  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruzy 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  fent  the  Seeds ;  this 
is  an  annual  Plant  with  a  branching  Stalk,  which  rifes 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  garnifhed  with  pale  green 
Leaves,  three  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  are  flightly 
fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Branches  are  terminated 
by  flefliy  Spikes  of  blue  Flowers  which  are  naked; 
thefe  appear  in  Auguji,  and  in  warm  Seafons  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Mexico ;  this 
has  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  rifes  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  • 
and  divides  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  garni  filed 
with  oblong  fawed  Leaves  which  end  in  acute  Points ; 
they  are  two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  near  their 
Bafe,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches  ;  they  are  of  a  light 
green  Colour  on  both  Sides.  The  Branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  flender  loo  e  Spikes  of  pale  Flowers  which 
are  very  fmall,  whofe  Empalements  afterward  become 
3  clofe  j 
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fwelled,  and  almoft  globular-,  they  are  reflexed  down¬ 
ward,  and  are  fct  with  flinging  Hairs.  It  flowers  late 
in  the  Summer,  and  in  good  Years  the  Seeds  ripen  in 

England. 

The  Seeds  of  the  feventeenth  Sort  were  fent  me  from 
La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun ;  this  has  a 
{lender  ligneous  Stalk  which  branches  out  on  each  Side, 
and  riles  near  three  Feet  high;  the  Branches  are  adorn¬ 
ed  with  fmall  oval  Leaves,  which  are  fharply  indented 
on  their  Edges  they  are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and 
ftand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  Hand 
fparfedly  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks  arifing  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Branches ;  thefe  are  naked,  fix  or  feven 
Inches  in  Length,  and  toward  the  Top  the  Flowers  are 
ranged  at  a  Diflance  from  each  other  in  a  loofe  Spike-, 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  bright  blue  Colour,  fiting  very 
clofe  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  two  Seeds  inclofed  in  the 
Empalement,  which  is  terminated  by  fhort  Awns  or 
Beards.  This  Plant  has  flowered  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
but  did  not  produce  Seeds. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houfloun  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy,  from  whence 
he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England  -,  this  has  a  ftrong  woody 
Stalk,  which  rifes  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  covered  with 
a  light  brown  Bark,  and  fends  out  many  ligneous 
Branches  on  every  Side,  which  are  garniflied  with 
roundifh,  fawed,  rough  Leaves  of  a  light  green  Colour, 
Handing  upon  Ihort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are 
fmall,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  are  collected  into  oval 
Heads,  {landing  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which 
fpring  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches;  thefe  lei* 
dom  appear  in  this  Country,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  here-,  but  the  Plants  are  eafily  propagated  by 
Cutings  during  the  Summer  Months,  and  may  be  pre- 
ferved  many  Years  in  a  moderate  Stove. 

The  firft  Sort,  as  was  before  obferved,  being  a  com¬ 
mon  Weed  in  England,  is  not  kept  in  Gardens. 

The  third  Sort  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  and  requires  no 
other  Culture  than  to  keep  it  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
thin  the  Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  may  alfo  be  propagated  in 
the  fame  Manner,  and  are  equally  hardy.  If  the  Seeds 
of  thefe  three  Sorts  are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  the  following  Spring. 

The  fecond  and  feventh  Sorts  have  perennial  Roots, 
and  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  *,  thefe 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
Autumn,  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  they 
rarely  grow  the  fame  Year  -,  thefe  Plants  require  no 
other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  allow  them  proper  Room  to  fpread  ;  they  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots  in  Autumn.  They 
love  a  foft  loamy  Soil  not  too  dry. 

The  other  Sorts  being  Natives  of  warmer  Climates, 
require  more  Care.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  fliould  be  fown 
upon  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  tranf- 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a 
frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward;  they  mud  be 
fhaded  in  the  Day  Time  with  Mats  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  then  they  muff  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries. 

Thofe  Sorts  which  are  annual  muft  be  removed  into 
the  Stove,  or  a  good  Glafs  Cafe ;  when  they  are  become 
too  tall  to  remain  longer  under  the  Frames;  for  if  they 
lure  placed  abroad  in  the  open  Air,  they  will  not  ripen 
their  Seeds  here,  unlefs  the  Summer  is  very  warm-,  and 
where  there  is  a  Conveniency  of  having  a  Bark  Bed  in 
a  Glafs  Cafe,  for  plunging  fome  of  thefe  tender  an¬ 
nual  Plants,  they  will  thrive  much  better,  and  come 
to  greater  Perfe&ion,  than  thofe  which  are  placed  on 
Shelves. 

The  Sorts  which  are  perennial  may  be  kept  in  fuch 
a  Glafs  Cafe  till  Autumn,  allowing  them  a  large  Share 
of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up 
weak ;  and  they  fhould  be  tranlplanted  into  larger  Pots, 
as  they  increafe  in  their  Size,  but  this  muft  be  done 
with  Caution,  for  if  they  are  put  into  Pots  too  large, 
they  will  not  thrive. 
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The  feventeenth  Sort  is  by  much  the  tendered:  Plant 
of  all  the  Species,  and  is  very  difficult  to  prelerve  when 
young.  1  he  Seeds  of  this  fhould  be  fown  in  a  fmall 
Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark. 
When  the  Plants  appear  they  fhould  be  {haded  from  the 
Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day.  They  muft  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft  be  given  to  them 
fparingly,  for  much  Wet  will  kill  them.  When  they 
are  transplanted  into  fmall  Pots,  they  muft  be  carefully 
fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  and  they  muft 
be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Bark  Bed. 

VERBESINA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  8 73.  Eupatorio- 
phalacron.  Vaill.  Adi.  Par.  1720. 

The  Characters  are, 

j The  common  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  concave ,  and 
compofed  of  a  double  Order  of  Leaves  which  are  channeled. 

5 The  Flower  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  in  the 
Dijk,  and  female  half  Florets  in  the  Border  cr  Rays.  Lhe 
hermaphrodite  Florets  are  Funnel-  jhaped,  and  cut  into  five 
Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  they  have  five  very  fhort  Hair  like 
Stamina ,  terminated  by  cylindrical  Summits,  and  a  Germen 
the  fame  Figure  as  the  Seed,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style , 
crowned  by  two  reflexed  Stigmas.  Lhe  Germen  afterward 
becomes  a  thick  angular  Seed  crowned  by  a  few  three-point¬ 
ed  Chaff.  The  female  half  Florets  are  ftr etched  out  on  one 
Side  in  Shape  of  a  Longue,  which  form  the  Rays  ;  thefe 
have  no  Stamina ,  but  have  a  Germen ,  Style ,  and  two  Stig¬ 
mas  like  the  hermaphrodite  Florets ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  like  thofe. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Finnans' s  nineteenth  Clais,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and 
female  Florets  which  are  all  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Verbesina  foliis  alternis  decurrentibus  undulatis 
obtufis.  Hort.  Cliff.  411.  Verbefena  with  alternate  runing 
Leaves,  which  are  obtufe  and  waved.  This  is  the  Bi- 
dens  Indica  hieracii  folio  caule  alato;  Lcurn.  Infl.  462. 
Indian  Water  Hemp  Agrimony  with  a  Hawkweed  Leaf, 
and  a  winged  Stalk. 

2.  Verbesina  foliis  oppofltis  lanceolatis  ferratis.  Hort. 
Cliff.  500.  Verbefina  with  Spear- fhaped  fawed  Leaves, 
which  are  placed  oppofite.  This  is  the  Eupatoriophala- 
cron  balfaminx  foemina  folio,  fiore  albo  difcoide.  Vaill.  Adi . 
Par.  1719.  Eupatoriophalacron  with  a  female  Balfamine 
Leaf,  and  a  white  difcous-fhaped  Flower. 

3.  Verbesina  foliis  oppofltis  ovatis  trinerviis  glabris 
petiolatis ,  feminibus  tricornuis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  310.  Verbe¬ 
fina  with  oval  three-veined  Leaves  placed  oppofite, 
having  Foot  Stalks  and  Seeds  with  three  Horns.  This 
is  the  Eupatoriophalacron  fcrophularia  aquatic <e  foliis  op¬ 
pofltis.  Burm.  Zeyl.  94.  Eupatoriophalacron  with  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Water  Betony  and  placed  oppofite. 

4.  Verbesina  foliis  oppofltis  lanceolatis  integerrimis, 
caulibus  procumbentibus ,  floribus  feffllibus.  Verbefina  with 
Spear-fhaped  entire  Leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite, 
trailing  Stalks,  and  Flowers  fiting  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
An  ?  Verbefina  foliis  oppofltis  lanceolatis  ferratis ,  floribus 
alternis  geminis  fubfeffilibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  902.  Verbe¬ 
fina  with  oppofite  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and  dou¬ 
ble  Flowers  which  are  placed  alternate,  and  fit  clofe  to 
the  Stalk. 

5.  Verbesina  foliis  oppofltis  lanceolatis  argute  denta- 
tis,  caule  eredlo  ramofo  pilofo.  Verbefina  with  Spear- 
fhaped,  acutely  indented  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and 
an  ereft,  branching,  hairy  Stalk.  This  is  the  Eupa¬ 
toriophalacron  foliis  anguftis  rarius  dentatis,  flore  radiato. 
Vaill.  Adi.  Par.  1720.  Eupatoriophalacron  with  narrow 
Leaves,  which  are  rarely  indented,  and  a  radiated 
Flower. 

6.  Verbesina  foliis  oppofltis  cordatis  acuminatis  den¬ 
tatis  trinerviis ,  pedunculis  nudis  longioribus.  Verbefina 
with  Heart-fhaped,  acute- pointed,  indented,  three- 
veined  Leaves  which  are  placed  oppofite,  and  longer 
naked  Foot  Stalks  to  the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Eupato- 
rioph  ala  cron  Americanum  fcrophularite  acutiore  folio,  difco 
luteo  prominente  ftipato,  vix  radiato.  Act.  Phil.  Lond.  422. 
American  Eupatoriophalacron  with  an  acuter  Figwort 

1 4  A  Leaf, 
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Leaf,  and  a  prominent  yellow  Difk  to  the  Flower  hav¬ 
ing  fcarce  any  Rays. 

There  are  feverai  other  Species  of  this  Genus,  which 
grow  naturally  in  both-  Indies,  but  are  feldom  preferved 
in  Gardens,  fo  they  are  omited  here  left  the  Work 
fhould  l'weil  too  large. 

«*  The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  of  the  Elands 
of  the  Weft-Indies  ;  it  is  an  annual  Plant  with  an  up¬ 
right  winged  Stalk  about  two  Feet  high,  from  the 
Sides  of  which  fpring  out  toward  the  Top,  a  few  fhort 
Branches.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  blunt,  and  waved  on 
their  Edges ;  they  are  three  Inches  and  a  Half  long, 
and  two  broad,  and  are  placed  alternate;  from  the  Bafe 
of  each  Leaf  is  extended  a  leafy  Border  riming  along 
*  two  Sides  of  the  Stalk,  fo  that  it  is  winged  the  whole 
Length.  The  Flowers  ftand  upon  long  naked  Foot 
Stalks  arifirig  from  the  Top  and  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  Orange  Colour,  and  are 
compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female  Florets  included 
in  one  common  fpherical  Empalement,  and  are  both 
fruitful;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  broad,  comprefled, 
bordered  Seeds  with  two  Teeth,  which  ripen  in  the 
Empalement.  This  Plant  begins  to  flower  in  July,  and 
continues  till  the  Froft  kills  the  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  J^eft-Indies ; 
this  has  an  upright  branching  Stalk  a  Foot  and  a  Half 
high.  The  Leaves  are  Spear- lhaped,  about  two  Inches 
long,  and  three  Quarters  broad,  a  little  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk  oppofite.  The  Flowers 
arife  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  upon  (lender  Foot 
Stalks  two  Inches  long,  three,  four  or  more  fpringing 
from  the  fame  Joint ;  each  of  thefe  fuftain  one  white 
radiated  Flower,  compofed  of  many  Florets,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  black  Seeds.  It  flowers  at  the  fame 
Time  with  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this 
riles  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk,  two  or  three 
Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  acute-pointed,  and 
fmooth,  having  three  longitudinal  Veins  ;  they  ftand 
oppofite  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
fpring  from  the  Wings  and  Ends  of  the  Branches  ;  they 
are  yellow,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  It  flowers 
about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India  ;  this  has 
trailing  Stalks  which  fpread  on  the  Ground  ;  they  ex¬ 
tend  two  Feet  or  more  in  Length,  and  put  out  Roots 
from  their  Joints,  fending  out  many  fide  Branches. 
The  Leaves  are  two  Inches  long,  and  Half  an  Inch 
broad,  fmooth  and  entire.  The  Flowers  are  very  fmall 
and  white ;  thefe  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks  at  the  Bafe 
of  the  Leaves.  They  appear  at  the  fame  Time  with  the 
former. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies ; 
this  has  a  purplifh,  hairy,  branching  Stalk,  which  rifes 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high.  The  Leaves  are  three  Inches 
long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  ending  in 
acute  Points ;  they  have  a  few  fharp  Indentures  on  their 
Edges,  and  ftand  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  white, 
(landing  upon  {lender  Foot  Stalks  an  Inch  long,  which 
fpring  from  the  Wings  of  the  Staik,  fometimes  Angle, 
and  at  others  two  or  three  at  the  fame  Joint.  It  flowers 
at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Weft-Indies>,  the 
Stalks  of  this  branch  out  their  whole  Length,  and  are 
declining  downward.  The  Leaves  are  fmooth,  Heart- 
fliaped,  and  have  three  Veins  ;  they  are  two  Inches 
and  a  Half  long,  and  one  and  a  Quarter  broad  near 
their  Bafe,  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  ftand  oppo¬ 
fite.  The  Flowers  ftand  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks, 
which  fpring  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches ;  they 
are  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  have  oblong  prominent 
Difks,  with  a  few  very  fmall  Rays.  This  flowers  at  the 
fame  Time. with  the  former.  /. 

-  Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds  which  fhould 
•be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  on  a  frefh  hot  Bed  to  bring  them  forward ; 
they  muft  be  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other 
fender  annual  Plants,  being  careful  not  to  draw  them 
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up  too  weak.  In  June  they  may  be  taken. up  with  Balls 
of  Earth  and  planted  in  a  warm  Border  where  they 
muft  be  {haded  and  watered  till  they  have  taken  new 
Root,  after  which  they  will  require  little  Care.  Thefe 
will  produce  good  Seeds  in  Autumn ;  but  they  may  be 
kept  through  the  Winter  in  a  Stove. 

VERONICA.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  143.  Tab.  60.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  25.  Male  Speedwell,  orFluellin  ;  in  French 
Veronique.  ! 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  'permanent  Empalement  cut  into  five 
acute  Segments 4  it  has  one  Petal  with  a  Tube  the  Length 
of  the  Empalement ;  the  Brim  is  cut  into  four  oval  plain 
Segments  which  fpread  open ,  and  two  Stamina  which  are 
fifing. ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits ,  with  a  comprefied 
Germen  fiipporting  a  fiender  declining  Style ,  crowned  by  a  jin¬ 
gle  St  igma .  The  G  ermen  afterward  becomes  a  com prefied  Heart- 
fhaped  Capfule ,  with  two  Cells ,  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Se&iori 
of  Tournef or t’s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Wheel-fib  aped  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Point  at 
becomes  a  dry  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the  firft 
Section  of  his  fecond  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

r-  Veronica  fpicis  later  alibus  pedunculatis ,  foliis  op - 
pofitis, '  caule  procumbente.  Lin.  Mat.  Med.  ir.  Speed¬ 
well  with  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  upon  Foot  Stalks 
and  fpringing  from  the  Sides  of  "the  Stalks,  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  and  a  trailing  Stalk.  This  is  the  Ve¬ 
ronica  mas  fupina  &  vUlgatiffima.  C.  B.  P.  24 6.  Com¬ 
mon  male  Speedwell,  or  Fluellin. 

2.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus ,  foliis  oppofitis  lineari 
lanceolatis  fubf err atis.  Speedwell  with  Spikes  of  Flowers 
terminating  the  Stalks,  and  narrow  Spear-lhaped 
Leaves  which  are  placed  oppofite,  and  fomewha.t  fawed. 
This  is  the  Veronica  fpicata  anguftifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Nar¬ 
row-leaved  fpiked  Speedwell. 

3.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus ,  foliis  oppofitis  lan¬ 
ceolatis  ferratis  acuminatis.  Hort.  Upfal.  7.  Speedwell  with 
Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  acute- 
pointed  fawed  Leaves,  which  are  Lance-lhaped,  and 
placed  oppofite.  This  is  the  Veronica  major  latifolia 
eredla.  Mor.  Hift.  2.  p.  317.  Greater  broad-leaved  up¬ 
right  Speedwell. 

4.  Veronica  fpicd  terminally  foliis  oppofitis  crenatis 
obtufis ,  caule  adfcendente  fimplicifiimo.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  10. 
Speedwell  with  a  Spike  of  Flowers  terminatino-  the 
Stalk,  obtufe  crenated  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  a 
Angle  afcending  Stalk.  This  is  the  Veronica  fpicata  mi¬ 
nor.  C.  B.  P.  247.  Smaller  fpiked  Speedwell. 

5.  Veronica  fpicis  later  alibus  paniculatis,  foliis  ova- 
tis  inaqualiter  crenatis  fejfilibus.  Speedwell  with  Spikes 
of  Flowers  proceeding  in  Panicles  from  the'Wino-s  of 
the  Stalk,  and  oval  Leaves  which  are  unequally  notch¬ 
ed,  and  fit  clofe.  This  is  the  Veronica  multicaulis  pan- 
nonica.  Tourn.  Inft.  145.  Hungarian  Speedwell  havino- 
many  Stalks,  or  Spikes  of  Flowers. 

v  6.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus ,  foliis  oppofitis  obtu¬ 
se  ferratis  fcabris,  caule  erePto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  11.  Speed¬ 
well  with  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalk, 
rough,  obtufe,  fawed  Leaves,  which  are  placed  oppofite* 
and  an  erect  Stalk.  This  is  the  Veronica  fpicata  Cam- 
bro-Britannica,  buguU  fubhirfuto  folio.  Rail  Syn.  Edit.  3. 
278.  Welfh  fpiked  Speedwell,  with  a  hairy  Bugle  Leaf. 

7.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  quaternis  qui- 
nifve.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  9.  Speedwell  with  Spikes  of 
Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  four  or  five  Leaves 
at  each  Joint.  This  is  th t  Veronica  Virginiana  altifiima, 
fpicd  multiplici ,  fioribus  candidis.  Flor.  Bat.  Tall  Virgi¬ 
nian  Speedwell  with  many  Spikes,  and  white  Flowers. 

8.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus ,  foliis  terms  aqua- 
liter  ferratis.  Hort.  Upfal.  7.  Speedwell  with  Spikes 
of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  Leaves  growing 
byThrees  which  are  equally  fawed.  This  is  th t  Veronica 
fpicata  longifolia.  Tourn.  Long-leaved  fpiked  Speedwell. 

9.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus ,  foliis  temis  inaqua- 
liter  ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  10.  Speedwell  with  Spikes 
of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks,  and  Leaves  crowing 

by 
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by  Threes,  which  are  unequally  fawed.  This  is  the 
Veronica  foliis  fepius  terms.  Vir.  Cliff.  2.  Speedwell  with 
Leaves  generally  growing  by  Threes. 

10.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus ,  foliis  eppojitis  cre- 
fiatis ,  caule  eretto.  Speedwell  with  Spikes  of  blowers 
t;  rminating  the  Stalks,  crenated  Leaves  growing  oppo- 
iite,  and  an  erect  Stalk.  This  is  the  Veronica  mas  erebla. 
C.  B.  P.  246.  Male  upright  Speedwell. 

11.  Veronica  fpicis  lateralibus  pedunculatis  laxis, 
foliis  oppofitis  linearibus  argute  dentatis.  Speedwell  with 
loofe  Spikes  of  Flowers  growing  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
and  fpringing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  very 
narrow  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  fharply  indented. 
This  is  the  Veronica  Auflriaca ,  foliis  tenuiffime  laciniatis. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Aufirian  Speedwell  with  Leaves  finely 
jaged. 

12.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus ,  foliis  pinna to-incifis 
acuminatis.  Speedwell  with  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating 
the  Stalks,  and  acute-pointed  Leaves  cut  in  the  Form 
of  Wings.  This  is  the  Veronica  orientalis  minima ,  foliis 
laciniatis.  F'ourn.  Cor.  7.  The  leaft  eaftern  Speedwell 
having  jaged  Leaves, 

13.  Veronica  racemis  lateralibus,  foliis  cordatis  ru- 
gofis  dentatis,  caule  ftridto.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  13.  Speedwell 
with  Spikes  of  Flowers  proceeding  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  rough,  Heart-fhaped,  indented  Leaves,  and 
a  ftrait  Stalk.  This  is  the  Veronica  maxima.  Lugd. 
The  greateft  Speedwell,  or  falfe  Germander. 

14.  Veronica  fpicis  terminalibus,  foliis  oppofitis  ere  - 
natis  obtufis,  caule  erebto  tomentofo.  Hort.  Upfal.  7.  Speed¬ 
well  with  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks, 
crenated  obtufe  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  and  an  eredt 
woolly  Stalk.  This  is  the  Veronica  fpicata  lanuginofa  & 
incana ,  floribus  camlets.  Amman.  Ruth.  30.  Floary, 
woolly,  fpiked  Speedwell  with  blue  Flowers. 

15.  Veronica  fpicis  longiffmis  lateralibus  peduncula¬ 
tis,  foliis  oppofitis  inaqualiter  ferratis.  Speedwell  with 
the  longell  Spikes  of  Flowers  fpringing  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk,  and  growing  upon  Foot  Stalks, 
and  Leaves  placed  oppofite  which  are  unequally  fawed. 
This  is  the  Veronica  major  frutefeens  altera.  Mor.  Hijl. 
2.  p.  319.  Another  greater  fhrubby  Speedwell.] 

16.  Veronica  racemis  lateralibus,  foliis  evatis planis, 
c.aule  repente.  Flor.  Suec.  n.  Speedwell  with  lateral 
Spikes  of  Flowers,  oval  plain  Leaves,  and  a  creeping 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Veronica  aquatica  major ,  folio  fubro- 
tundo.  Mor.  Hijl.  3.  323.  Greater  Water  Speedwell, 
with  a  roundifh  Leaf,  commonly  called  Brooklime. 

There  is  a  much  greater  Number  of  Species  of  this 
Genus  than  are  here  enumerated,  feveral  of  which  grow 
naturally  in  England,  but,  as  they  are  rarely  admited 
into  Gardens,  it  is  befide  the  Intention  of  this  Work  to 
mention  them. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  Woods,  and  other  fhady 
Places,’ in  divers  Parts  of  England,  and  is  a  Plant  of 
little  Beauty  •,  but,  as  it  is  the  Sort  which  is  ufed  in 
Medicine,  under  the  Title  of  Paul's  Betony,  I  thought 
it  neceffary  to  infert  it  here.  This  is  a  low  Plant  whofe 
Stalks  traib  upon  the  Ground,  and  put  out  Roots  from 
their  Joints,  whereby  it  fpreads  and  propagates.  The 
Leaves  are  oval,  about  an  Inch  long,  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  are  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are 
difpofed  in  Spikes  which  arife  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Stalk  ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  have 
one  Petal  which  is  cut  at  the  Brim  into  four  Segments ; 
they  appear  in  June,  and  when  they  decay,  the  Ger- 
men  turns  to  a  Capfule,  not  unlike  that  of  Shepherd’s 
Pouch  in  Shape,  filled  with  fmall  Seeds  which  ripen 
in  Augujl. 

This  is  generally  brought  to  Market  by  fuch  Per- 
fons  as  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  gather  Herbs  in  the 
Fields,  fo  that  it  is  not  often  cultivated  in  Gardens;  but 
thofe,  who  have  a  Mind  to  propagate  it,  may  do  it 
with  much  Eafe,  for  as  the  Branches  trail  upon  the 
Ground,  they  pufh  out  Roots  from  their  Joints,  which 
Branches,  being  cut  off,  and  planted,  will  take  Root, 
.’and  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation.  The  whole 
Herb  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is  one  of  the  Wound 
Herbs  which  are  brought  from  Switzerland.  A  Tea  of 
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this  Herb  is  much  recommended  for  the  Gout  and 
Rheumatifm. 

The  lecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain  % 
this  has  a  perennial  Root  which  fends  out  many  Offsets, 
by  which  it  is  eafily  propagated.  The  lower  Leaves  of 
this  are  two  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  of  a 
pale  green  Colour,  and  hairy  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot 
high;  they  are  garni  filed  with  very  narrow  Spear-  fhaped 
Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which  have  a  few  (light  Serra- 
tures  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  are  terminated  by 
long  Spikes  of  blue  Flowers  which  appear  in  June  and 
July  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  It  has  been  doubted  if  this  was  fpecifically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  common  upright  Speedwell,  but  I  have 
many  Times  propagated  this  by  Seeds,  and  have 
always  found  the  Plants,  fo  railed,  maintain  their 
Difference.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  a  Flelh- 
coloured  Flower, 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aujlria  and  Hun¬ 
gary.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  tw’o  Inches  long, 
and  one  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at 
each  End  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  of 
a  lucid  green  Colour.  The  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  high,  and  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame 
Shape  with  the  lower,  but  are  fmaller,  and  placed  op¬ 
pofite  ;  they  are  terminated  by  long  Spikes  of  blue 
Flowers  which  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
flat  Seed  Veffels  filled  with  compreffed  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern 
Parts  of  Europe,  and  in  England  it  grows  in  feveral 
Clofes  near  Newmarket  Heath.  The  lower  Leaves  of 
this  are  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green. 
Colour,  and  notched  on  their  Edges.  The  Stalks  rife 
a  Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  they  do  not  branch  ;  the 
Leaves  on  the  lower  Part  Hand  oppofite,  but  on  the 
upper  Part  they  are  alternate  ;  the  Stalks  are  terminated 
by  fhort  Spikes  of  blue  Flowers,  which  appear  about 
the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Hungary.  The 
lower  Leaves  of  this  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and 
three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  and  are  unequally 
notched  ;  the  Stalks  rife  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnilh¬ 
ed  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  thefe 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  difpofed  in  panicled  Spikes,  which  Hand 
upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks  that  fpring  from  the 
upper  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  other  Species,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  blue  Co¬ 
lour,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance,  but  are  of  fhort  Du¬ 
ration.  This  Sort  flowers  the  Begining  of  June. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  Py¬ 
renean  Mountains,  and  alfo  upon  the  Mountains  in 
JVales.  The  lower  Leaves  of  this  are  rough  and  hairy; 
they  are  three  Inches  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad, 
blunt-pointed,  and  obtufely  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
Handing  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks;  the  Stalks  grow 
eredt  about  fix  Inches  high,  and  are  garnilhed  with  oval 
notched  Leaves  placed  oppofite.  From  the  Side  of 
the  Stalk  fpring  out  two  or  three  Branches,  which 
toward  the  Bottom  are  garnilhed  with  fmall  Leaves 
placed  oppofite,  but  terminate  in  long  Spikes  of  pale 
blue  Flowers.  The  Spikes  on  thefe  Side  Branches  are 
four  or  five  Inches  long,  but  thofe  of  the  principal  Stalk 
are  eight  or  nine.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  The 
Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  eredt,  and  rife  four  or  five  Feet 
high,  garnilhed  at  each  Joint  by  four  or  five  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  which  Hand  round  the  Stalk  in  Whorls; 
thefe  are  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute  Points. 
The  Stalks  are  terminated  by  long  flender  Spikes  of 
white  Flowers,  which  appear  late  in  July ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  comprefied  Capfules  filled  with  Seeds, 
which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife  three  Feet 
high,  and  are  garnilhed  with  Leaves  placed  by  Fours 
toward  the  Bottom,  but  at  the  lop  by  Threes  at  each 

Joint ; 
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Joint;  they  are  three  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad,  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  ending  in  acute 
Points,  and  are  of  a  bright  green  Colour  •,  they  are 
terminated  by  Sp  kes  of  blue  Flowers,  which  appear  in 
June  and  July.  The  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  near  the  Sea  in  feveral  Parts 
of  Europe.  The  Stalks  of  this  do  not  rife  fo  high  as 
thofe  of  the  former ;  the  Leaves  are  placed  by  Fours 
and  Threes  round  the  Stalk,  and  have  longer  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  are  broader  at  the  Bafe,  and  run  out  into 
long  acute  Points  ;  they  are  unequally  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  are  of  a  bright  green  Colour.  The  Flowers 
are  difpoled  in  Spikes  which  terminate  the  Stalks  are  of 
a  bright  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  July,  The  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  many  Parts  of 
France  and  Germany.  T.  he  Stalks  of  this  are  (ingle, 
and  do  not  branch  ;  they  are  round,  hairy,  and  rife  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  high  ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  Spear - 
fhaped  Leaves  two  Inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the 
Middle,  notched  on  their  Edges,  and  hairy.  The 
Stalk  is  terminated  by  a  long  Spike  of  blue  Flowers, 
which  appear  in  June  and  July. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auflria.  The 
lower  Leaves  of  this  are  narrow,  and  cut  into  fine 
Segments ;  the  Stalks  are  (lender,  and  incline  down¬ 
ward  ;  they  are  garnilhed  with  linear  Leaves  which 
are  acutely  notched  on  their  Edges ;  the  Flowers  are 
dilpofed  in  long  loofe  Spikes,  which  fpring  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  blue  Colour, 
and  Hand  upon  Foot  Stalks.  This  flowers  the  End  of 
May  and  the  Begining  of  June. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
has  (lender  branching  Stalks  which  decline,  and  are 
garnilhed  with  narrow  Leaves  which  are  acutely  cut  on 
their  Edges  ;  thefe  are  regular  on  both  Edges  like  the 
Lobes  of  winged  Leaves ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green 
Colour,  and  fmooth.  The  Flowers  are  dilpofed  in 
loofe  Spikes  on  the  Top  and  the  Side  of  the  Stalks; 
they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  appear  the  End  of 
April. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Mount 
Baldus  in  Italy.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  flender,  ftiff, 
and  upright;  thefe  are  garnilhed  by  rough  Heart-lhaped 
Leaves,  which  are  indented  and  placed  oppofite;  thofe 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  fmall;  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  they  are  much  larger,  and  diminifh  again  in  their 
Size  toward  the  Top.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  long 
Bunches  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  toward  the  Top; 
they  are  of  a  bright  blua  Colour,  and  appear  in 
May. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ukrane 
Fartary.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  very  white  and  woolly; 
they  rife  about  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnilhed  with 
oblong  hoary  Leaves  placed  oppofite  ;  they  are  two 
Inches  and  a  Half  long,  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch 
broad,  notched  on  their  Edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  Spikes  of  deep  blue 
Flowers,  and  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  toward  the 
Top  are  produced  (lender  Spikes  of  the  like  Flowers 
which  Hand  ereft.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria  and 
Bohemia.  The  Stalks  are  flender,  about  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  long,  inclining  downward  ;  the  Leaves  are  nearly 
oval,  but  are  acute-pointed,  about  an  Inch  long;  they 
are  unequally  fawed,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  dilpofed  in  long  loofe  Spikes  upon  Foot 
Stalks,  ariflng  irom  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  thofe  on 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk  are  eight  or  nine  Inches 
long.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue  Colour,  and 
a  '-pear  in  May ;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  frequently 
variegated  with  yellow. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  is  the  common  Brooklime  which 
grows  naturally  in  Brooks  and  Streams  of  Water  in 
moll  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
but  as  it  is  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  1  have  given  it  a 
Place  here.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  thick,  fucculent, 
and  fmooth,  emiting  Roots  from  their  Joints,  whereby 
they  f;  read  and  propagate.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  flat, 
iliccultnt,  and  fmooth ;  they  ftand  oppofite ;  the 
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Flowers  come  cut  in  long  Bunches  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  Hand 
upon  Ihort  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  appear  great  Part  of 
Summer,  and  are  lucceeded  by  Heart-lhaped  Seed 
Veffeis  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds.  The  whole  Herb  is 
ufed,  and  is  efteemed  an  excellent  Antifcorbutick. 

Thefe  Plants  may  all  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
Roots,  which  may  be  done  every  other  Year,  for  if  they 
are  not  often  parted  or  divided,  they  will  many  of  them 
grow  too  large  for  the  Borders  of  fmall  Gardens,  but 
yet  they  fhould  not  be  parted  into  very  fmall  Pleads, 
becaufe  when  they  have  not  a  Number  of  Stems,  fo  as 
to  form  a  good  Bunch,  they  are  foon  pad  their  Beauty, 
and  have  but  a  mean  Appearance.  The  belt  Time  to 
part  thefe  Roots  is  at  Michaelmas ,  that  they  may  be 
well  rooted  again  before  Winter,  for  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  in  the  Spring,  they  leldom  flower  ftrong  the 
fame  Year,  efpecially  if  the  Sealon  fhould  prove  dry. 
Thofe  Sorts,  which  grow  pretty  tall,  are  very  proper 
to  plant  on  the  Sides  of  open  Wildernefs  Quarters,  but 
thole  with  trailing  Branches  are  fit  for  the  Sides  of 
Banks  or  irregular  lhady  Slopes,  where  they  will  make 
an  agreeable  Variety  ;  they  are  all  of  them  very  hardy, 
fo  are  in  no  Danger  of  fuffering  by  Cold,  and  require 
no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  to  be  tranfplanted  every  fecond  or  third  Year. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn,  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring, 
the  Plants  rarely  come  up  the  fame  Year";  but,  as  molt 
of  the  Sorts  propagate  very  fall  by  their  Offsets,  their 
Seeds  are  feldom  fown. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  placed  in  a  lhady  Border,  they 
will  thrive  much  better  than  when  they  are  more  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Sun,  and  their  Flowers  will  continue  much 
longer  in  Beauty. 

VIBURNUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  332.  Under  this 
Genus  is  included  the  Viburnum ,  Finns ,  and  Opulus  of 
Fournefort.  The  Wayfaring  or  pliant  Meally  Tree. 

The  Char  alters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  which  is 
cut  into  five  Parts ;  it  has  one  B ell -Jh aped  Petal  cut  at  the 
Brim  into  five  obtufe  Segments  which  are  refiexed ;  it  has 
five  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina ,  the  Length  of  the  Petal ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundifh  Summits ,  and  a  roundifh  Germen ,  fitu - 
ated  under  the  Flower ,  having  no  Style ,  but  the  Place  is 
occupied  by  a  roundifh  Gland ,  and  crowned  by  three  obtufe 
Stigmas.  Fhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundifh  Fruity 
with  one  Cell,  inclofing  one  hard  roundifh  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  male,  and  three  female  Parts. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Viburnum  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  venofis  fubtus 
tomentofis.  Vir.  Cliff.  25.  Wayfaring  Tree  with  Heart- 
lhaped,  fawed,  veined  Leaves,  which  are  woolly  on 
their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Viburnum.  Math.  217. 
The  Wayfaring,  or  pliant  Meally  Tree  of  Italy. 

2.  Viburnum  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  venofis  fubtus  to¬ 
mentofis.  Wayfaring  Tree  with  oval,  fawed,  veined 
Leaves,  which  are  woolly  on  their  under  Side.  This 
is  the  Viburnum.  Park.  Fheat.  1448.  The  Englifh 
Wayfaring  Tree. 

3.  Viburnum  foliis  fubrotundis  crenato-ferratis  gla- 
bris.  Flor.  Virg.  33.  Wayfaring  Tree  with  roundifh 
crenated,  fawed  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth.  This  is 
the  Mefpilus  prunifolia  Virginiana ,  non  fpinofa,  friiftu  ni- 
gricante.  Pluk.  Aim.  249.  Virginia  Haw  with  a  Plum 
Leaf  having  no  Thorns,  and  a  black  Fruit,  common¬ 
ly  called  Black  Haw,  and  by  fome  Sheeps  Turds. 

4.  Viburnum  foliis  ovato-orbiculatis  prcfunde  ferratis 
venofis.  Wayfaring  Tree  with  oval  round  Leaves, 
which  are  deeply  fawed  and  veined.  An?  Viburnum 
foliis  ovatis  dentato-ferratis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  268.  Way¬ 
faring  Tree  with  oval,  indented,  fawed  Leaves. 

5.  Viburnum  foliis  ovatis- integerrimis,  ramificationi- 
bus  fubtus  villofo-glandulofis .  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  -267.  Way¬ 
faring  Tree  with  oval  entire  Leaves,  whofe  Branches  are 
hairy,  and  glandulous  on  the  under  Side.  This  is  the 
Finns  prior.  Cluf.  Hifi.  49.  Hairy -leaved  Lauruflinus. 

1  6.  Viburnum 
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6.  Viburnum  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  integerrimis,  u- 
trinque  virentibus  lucidis.  Wayfaring  Tree  with  oval 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  entire,  fhining,  and 
green  on  both  Sides.  This  is  the  Tinus  2 d.  Clufii  Hijl . 
50.  The  fhining-leaved  Laurujiinus. 

7.  Viburnum  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  integerrimis,  fub- 
tus  venofis:  Wayfaring  Tree  with  oval  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves  which  are  entire,  and  veined  on  their  under 
Side.  This  is  the  Tinus  foliis  ovatis  in  petiolis  terminatis 
integerrimis.  Flor.  Virg.  33.  Tinus  with  oval  Leaves 
which  are  entire,  and  terminate  in  a  Foot  Stalk. 

8.  Viburnum  foliis  lobatis  petiolis  glandulofis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  268.  Wayfaring  Tree  with  Leaves  divided 
into  Lobes,  and  glandulous  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the 
Opulus  Ruell.  281.  Guelder  Rofe  with  fiat  Flowers. 

9.  Viburnum  foliis  cordato-ovatis  acuminatis  ferratis , 
petiolis  longiffimis  lavibus.  Wayfaring  Tree  with  Heart- 
fhaped,  oval,  acute-pointed,  fawed  Leaves  growing  upon 
very  fmooth  Foot  Stalks.  This  is  the  Opulus  Americana , 
foliis  acuminatis  (A  ferratis ,  floribus  albis.  Dale.  American 
Guelder  Rofe  with  acute-pointed  fawed  Leaves,  and 
white  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  the  warm 
Parts  of  Europe ,  and  is  the  common  Viburnum  or  Lan- 
tana  of  the  old  Botanifts.  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree 
are  Heart-fhaped,  nine  Inches  long,  and  four  Inches 
and  a  Half  broad  ;  they  are  much  veined,  and  irre¬ 
gularly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  are  very  woolly  on 
their  under  Side.  The  Stalks  are  woody,  and  rife 
twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high,  fending  out  ftrong  lig¬ 
neous  Branches  on  every  Side,  which  are  covered  with 
a  light  coloured  Bark  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  Umbels 
©f  white  Flowers  whofe  Summits  are  red.  The  Flowers 
appear  in  June ,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  com- 
prefTed  Berries,  which  turn  firft  to  a  bright  red  Colour, 
and  are  black  when  ripe,  inclofing  one  Seed  of  the 
fame  Shape. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  our  common  Englifh  Viburnum  or 
Wayfaring  Tree,  which  has  been  generally  thought  the 
fame  Species  with  that  of  the  other  Countries  in  Europe , 
but  is  different.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  oval,  about 
four  Inches  long,  and  three  broad  ;  they  are  not 
fo  woolly  as  thofe  of  the  former.  The  Branches  are 
weaker ;  they  are  not  fo  downy,  and  are  lefs  regular  ; 
the  Umbels  of  Flowers  are  final ler ;  the  Berries  are 
lefs,  and  the  Seeds  are  more  comprefled  .than  thofe  of 
the  other  :  Thefe  Differences  are  permanent  in  the 
Plants  which  are  propagated  by  Seeds.  It  flowers 
about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former ;  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  dry  chalky  Land. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
which  is  preferved  in  fome  of  the  Gardens  near  London , 
but  when  the  Plants  are  removed  into  good  Ground, 
and  are  vigorous,  their  Leaves  become  plain. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moft  Parts  of 
North  America ,  where  it  is  commonly  called  Black  Haw-, 
this  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk,  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high, 
covered  with  a  brown  Bark,  and  fends  out  Branches 
from  the  Side  the  whole  Length  ;  thefe,  when  young, 
are  covered  with  a  purple  fmooth  Bark  they  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  fmooth  Leaves,  two  Inches  long,  and 
an  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad,  which  are  flightly  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  flender  Foot 
Stalks,  fometimes  oppofite,  and  at  others  without  Order. 
The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  fmall  Umbels,  which  come 
out  from  the  Side  and  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  ; 
they  are  white,  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Viburnum  -,  thefe  appear  in  June ,  and  are  fometimes 
fucceeded  by  Berries  which  do  not  ripen  here. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
The  Stalks  of  this  are  foft  and  pithy ;  they  branch  out 
greatly  from  the  Bottom  upward.  The  Bark  is  of  a 
gray  Colour;  the  Leaves  are  roundifti,  oval,  three 
Inches  long,  and  nearly  as  broad  ;  they  are  ftrongly 
veined,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of  a  light  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  placed  oppofite  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  Corymbus  at  the  End  of 
the  Branches  ;  they  are  white,  and  almoft  as  large  as 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort ;  thefe  appear  the  latter  End 
of  Junet  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 
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The  fifth  Sort  is  the  Laurujiinus  with  fmall  Leaves 
which  are  hairy  on  their  under  Side  ;  this  Plant  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  Dcfcription,  but  as  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  confounded  with  the  next,  it  may  be  necefi'ary 
to  point  out  its  Difference.  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
feldom  more  than  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and 
one  and  a  Quarter  broad  ;  they  are  rounded  at  their 
Bale,  but  end  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  Veined  and 
hair  yon  their  under  Side,  and  are  not  of  fo  lucid  a  green 
Colour  on  their  upper  Side.  The  Umbels  of  f  lowers 
are  imaller,  and  appear  in  Autumn,  continuing  all  the 
Winter,  and  the  Plants  are  much  hardier. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  commonly  known  in  the  -Nurfery 
Gardens  by  the  Title  of  fhining-  leaved  Laurujiinus. 
The  Stalks  of  this  rife  higher,  and  the  Branches  are 
much  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort.  fhe 
Bark  is  fmoother,  and  turns  of  a  purpiifh.  Co. our ;  the 
Leaves  are  larger,  of  a  thicker  Confidence,  and  of 
a  lucid  green  Colour;  the  Umbels  are  nn.cb  lar¬ 
ger,  and  fo  are  the  Flowers;  thefe  feldom  appear 
till  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Winters  are  (harp, 
the  Flowers  are  killed,  fo  never  open  unf.fs 
are  fheltered.  The  Plants  of  this  Sort  were  form  -r  y 
kept  in  Tubs,  and  houfed  in  Winter,  and,  when  they 
were  lo  treated,  made  a  fine  Appearance  eaily  in  the 
Spring,  and  in  very  mild  Seafons  the  PLnts  in  the  open 
Air  do  the  fame. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with  variegated  Leaves, 
which  makes  as  good  a  Figure  as  any  of  the  ftriped 
Plants  which  are  preferved  in  Gardens. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  America , 
where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet, 
fending  out  Branches  on  every  Side  their  whole  Length; 
thefe  have  a  fmooth  purpiifh  Bark  ;  they  are  garnilhed 
with  oval  entire  Leaves,  five  Inches  Jong,  and  two 
Inches  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  thick  Confiftence,  and  a 
lucid  green ;  they  ftand  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ;  they 
are  white,  and  not  unlike  the  Flowers  of  Laurujiinus  \ 
thefe  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Berries 
which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

There  feems  to  be  two  Sorts  of  this  in  the  Gardens, 
one  of  which  comes  from  the  more  northern  Parts  o\  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  fheds  its  Leaves  in  Winter  ;  the  other,  which 
grows  in  Carolina  and  Virginia ,  is  an  Ever-green,  buc 
both  are  io  much  alike  in  Summer,  as  fcarce  to  be  di- 
ftinguifhed. 

Tiie  eighth  Sort  is  the  common  Marfh  Elder,  which 
grows  naturally  in  rnarfhy  Grounds,  and  on  the  Sides 
of  Rivers  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  fo  is  not  often 
kept  in  Gardens ;  it  is  called  by  fome  of  the  Nurfery 
Gardeners  Guelder  Rofe  with  flat  Flowers  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  other  whofe  Flowers  are  globular.  The 
Marfh  Elder  is  the  original  Species,  and  Guelder  Rofa 
is  a  Variety  which  accidentally  arofe  from  it.  The  for¬ 
mer  has  a  Border  of  male  Flowers  which  are  large,  and  the 
Middle  of  the  Umbel  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  which  are  fucceeded  by  oval  red  Berries ;  the 
latter  has  all  male  Flowers  of  the  fame  Size  and  Shape 
with  thofe  of  the  Border  of  the  firft,  fo  that  they  fwell 
out  into  a  round  Figure,  which  has  occafioned  fome. 
Country  People  giving  it  the  Title  of  Snowball  Tree. 
This  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of 
its  Flowers,  which  make  a  fine  Appearance  during 
their  Continuance. 

It  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet, 
if  it  is  permited  to  ftand.  The  Stem  becomes  large, 
woody,  and  hard  ;  the  Branches  come  out  oppofite, 
and  are  apt  to  grow  irregular ;  they  have  a  gray  Bark. 
The  Leaves  areplaced  oppofite ;  they  are  divided  into  three 
or  four  Lobes,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Maple  ;  they 
are  about  three  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad, 
jaged  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  light  green  Colour. 
The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  End  of  the  Branches ; 
thofe  of  the  firft  in  large  Umbels,  and  thofe  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  in  a  Corymbus ;  they  are  very  white,  and  appear 
the  Begining  of  June-,  thofe  of  the  firft  have  oval 
Berries  fucceeding  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers,  which 
turn  of  a  fcarlet  Colour  when  ripe,  but  tl>e  other,  hav- 
<  inp;  only  male  Flowers,  are-  barren. 
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The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ind  home 
other  Parts  of  North  America  -,  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
Stalk,  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Side 
Branches  which  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  purple  Bark, 
and  are  garnifhed  with  Heart- fhaped  oval  Leaves,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  Points-,  they  are  deeply  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  have  many  ftrong  Veins,  and  ftand  upon  very 
long  (lender  Foot  Stalks  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are 
collected  into  large  Umbels  at  the  End  of  the  Branches-, 
thole  ranged  on  the  Border  are  male  and  barren,  but 
the  Middle  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  Flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries.  The  Flowers  are 
white,  and  the  Berries  are  red  when  ripe. 

The  two  fir  ft  Sorts  may  be  propagated  either  from 
Seeds,  or  by  laying  down  the  tender  Branches,  but  the 
former  Method,  being  tedious,  is  feldom  pradtifed, 
becaufe  the  Seeds  feldom  grow  the  firft  Year,  unlefs 
they  are  fown  in  Autumn,  and  as  the  Branches  eafily 
put  out  Roots,  that  is  the  more  expeditious  Method. 

The  beft  Time  for  laying  thefe  Branches  is  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  juft  as  the  Leaves  begin  to  fall  (the  Manner  of 
laying  them,  being  the  fame  as  for  other  hardy  Trees, 
need  not  be  here  repeated).  By  the  fucceeding  Autumn 
the  Layers  will  be  rooted,  when  you  may  take  them  off 
from  the  old  Plants,  and  tranfplant  them  into  a  Nur- 
fery  for  two  or  three  Years,  in  which  they  may  be 
trained  up  to  regular  Stems  and  Heads,  and  may  after¬ 
ward  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  firft 
Sort  is  full  as  hardy  as  the  fecond. 

The  ftriped  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  inarching  or 
buding  it  upon  the  plain  Sort-,  this  is  preferved  by  l'uch 
as  delight  in  variegated  Plants,  but  there  is  no  great 
Beauty  in  it.  Thefe  Trees  feldom  grow  near  fo  large 
as  thofe  of  the  plain  Sort,  as  is  the  Cafe  of  all  other 
ftriped  Plants. 

The  third  Sort  is  generally  propagated  by  Layers 
here,  becaufe  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England.  The 
young  Shoots  of  this  take  Root  very  freely  ;  the  Cut- 
ings  will  alfo  take  Root,  if  they  are  planted  in  Autumn  ; 
the  Seeds,  when  they  are  brought  to  England ,  always 
remain  in  the  Ground  a  Year  like  thofe  of  the  other 
Sorts,  fo  that  the  propagating  the  Plants  by  Seeds  is  a 
tedious  Method. 

The  Laurujlinufes  are  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  young  Branches,  which  put  out  Roots  very  freely, 
fo  that  when  they  are  layed  in  Autumn,  they  will  be 
well  rooted  by  that  Time  twelve  Months,  when  they 
fhould  be  taken  off  from  the  old  Plants,  and  may 
either  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into  a 
Nurfery  to  grow  two  Years  to  get  Strength.  The  beft 
Seafon  to  tranfplant  thefe  is  at  Michaelmas ,  that  they 
may  get  new  Root  before  Winter,  for  as  thefe  Plants 
begin  to  fiower  early  in  Winter,  it  is  a  plain  Indication 
of  their  growing  at  that  Seafon,  for  they  will  more 
furely  fucceed  then  than  at  any  other  Time  of  the  Year, 
though  they  may  be  removed  in  the  Spring  with  Balls 
of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  provided  it  is  done  before  they 
begin  to  fhoot ;  they  may  alfo  be  removed  the  latter 
End  of  July  or  the  Begining  of  Augufi ,  if  Rain  happens 
at  that  Time,  for  after  they  have  done  (hooting,  which 
is  foon  after  Midfummer,  they  will  be  in  no  Danger,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  kept  out  of  the  Ground  any  Time. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  mixed  with  Earth  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe  ;  thefe  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  and 
receive  the  Rain  in  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  they  may 
be  fown  upon  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up 
the  Plants;  thefe  lhould  remain  in  the  Bed  till  Autumn, 
and  then  may  be  tranfplanted,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  Layers.  I  have  railed  many  of  thefe  Plants 
from  Seeds,  which  I  find  hardier  than  thofe  railed  by 
Layers. 

Some  People  train  up  the  Lauruftinui  with  naked 
Stems  to  have  round  Heads,  but  if  thefe  are  planted 
in  the  open  Air,  they  will  be  in  more  Danger  of  fuffer- 
ing  by  l'evere  Froft,  than  thofe  whole  Branches  grow 
rude  from  the  Bottom,  for  if  the  Froft  kills  the  outer 
Part  of  the  Shoots,  the  Stems  will  be  protedled,  fo  will 
foon  put  out  new  Branches,  but  where  the  Stems  are 
naked,  the  Froft  frequently  kills  them  to  the  Root. 
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The  feventh  Sort  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  Lauruftinus ,  and  requires  the  fame  Treat¬ 
ment  ;  it  loves  a  foft  loamy  Soil,  and  fhould  have  a 
lheltered  Situation. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  Sorts  -are  eafily  propagated  by 
Layers  or  Cutings.  The  common  Guelder  Rofe  fends 
out  Plenty  of  Suckers  from  the  Roots,  by  which  it  is 
frequently  propagated,  but  as  the  Plants  fo  railed  are 
very  fubjeft  to  put  out  Suckers,  they  are  not  fo  good 
as  thofe  which  come  from  Layers  or  Cutings.  Both 
thefe  Sorts  love  a  moift  Soil,  in  which  they  will  make 
much  greater  Progrefs,  and  produce  their  Flowers  in 
greater  Plenty  than  on  a  dry  Soil. . 

They  are  both  very  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in  the  cold- 
eft  Situations,  but  not  within  the  Spray  of  the  Sea. 
The  common  Guelder  Rofe  is  feldom  buffered  to  ftand  very 
long  in  Gardens,  but  I  have  feen  one  in  an  old  Garden 
whole  Stem  was  more  than  two  Feet  and  a  Half  round. 

VIC1A.  Tourn.  InJl.  R.  H.  396.  Tab.  221.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  782.  [fo  called  of  vincio ,  Lat.  to  bind,  becaufe 
it  clings  about  any  Props  or  Supporters.]  Vetch  ;  in 
French ,  Veflfe. 

The  Ghana  biers  are, 

The  Flower  has  an  ere  Ft  tubulous  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf ,  cut  into  five  equal  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  the 
Petal  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind ;  the  Standard  is  oval, 
broad  at  the  Tail ,  indented  at  the  Point ,  and  the  Borders 
are  reflexed  ;  the  two  Wings  are  aim  oft  Heart  flo  aped,  and 
are  floor  ter  than  the  Standard ;  the  Keel  is  fhorter  than 
the  Wings  ;  the  Tail  is  oblong ,  and  divided  into  two  Parts. 
It  has  ten  Stamina ,  nine  joined  and  one  feparated ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  ere  Ft  Summits  with  four  Furrows ,  and  a  linear , 
comprejfed ,  long  Germen ,  fupporting  a  ftender  Style  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  Stigma ,  which  is  bearded  on  the  under  Side. 
The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  long  Pod ,  with  one  Cell 
opening  with  two  Valves ,  and  ending  with  an  acute  Pointy 
containing  fever al  roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Se&ion 
of  TourneforP s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Butterfly  Flower,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  long  Pod 
with  one  Capfule.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  third 
Section  of  his  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  joined  in  two 
Bodies. . 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Vicia  pedunculis  multifloris ,  fioribus  imbricat'tSy  fo- 
liolis  lanceolatis  pubefcentibus ,  Jlipulis  integris.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  735.  Vetch  with  many  imbricated  Flowers  on  a 
Foot  Stalk,  Spear-fhaped  hairy  Lobes  to  the  Leaves, 
and  entire  Stipula.  This  is  the  Vicia  multiflora.  C.  B.  P. 
Many- flowered  Vetch. 

2.  Vicia  pedunculis  multifloris,  foliolis  cvalibus ,  ftipu- 
lis  denticulatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  734.  Vetch  with  Foot 
Stalks  fupporting  many  Flowers,  oval  Lobes  to  the 
Leaves,  and  indented  Stipulae.  This  is  the  Vicia  fyl- 
vatica ,  multiflora ,  maxima.  Phy.  Britt.  The  largeft  many- 
flowered  "Vyood  Vetch. 

3.  Vicia  pedunculis  fubfexfloris ,  foliolis  denis  ovatis 
acutis ,  Jlipulis  integris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  735.  Vetch  with 
Foot  Stalks  having  about  fix  Flowers,  Leaves  with  ten 
oval  acute  Lobes,  and  entire  Stipulse.  This  is  the 
Vicia  multiflora  Caffubica  frutefcens ,  filiqua  lent  is.  Breyn. 
Prod.  52.  Many-flowered  fhrubby  Vetch  of  Cajfubia 
with  a  Lentil  Pod. 

4.  Vicia  pedunculis  multifloris,  petiolis  fulcatis ,  flub- 
dodecaphyllis ,  foliolis  lanceolatis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
736.  Many -flowered  Vetch  with  furrowed  Foot  Stalks, 
and  for  the  moft  part  twelve  Spear-fhaped  fmooth 
Lobes  to  each  Leaf. 

5.  Vicia  leguminibus  feffilibus  fubbinatis  ereFlis ,  foliis 
retufls ,  Jlipulis  notatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  736.  Vetch  with 
eredt  Pods  growing  by  Pairs,  and  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks,  blunt  Lobes  to  the  Leaves,  and  fpoted  Stipulae. 
This  is  the  Vicia  fativa  vulgaris  femine  nigro.  C.  B.  P. 
344.  Common  cultivated  Vetch,  with  a  black  Seed, 
frequently  called  Tares. 

There  are  many  more  Species  of  this  Genus  than  are 
here  enumerated,  fome  of  which  grow  naturally  in 
England ,  but  as  they  are  rarely  cultivated,  except  in 
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Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  they 
omited,  as  they  are  Plants  of  little  Ule  or  Beauty. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  grows  naturally  amono- 
Bufhes,  and  by  the  Sides  of  Woods  in  moft  Parts  at 
England.  The  Root  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalks  are 
annual ;  thefe  are  weak,  requiring  Support ;  they  rile 
five  or  fix  Feet  high,  (aliening  their  Tendrils,  which 
grow  at  the  End  of  their  Leaves,  to  the  Bufhes  or 
Hedges,  whereby  they  climb  they  are  hairy,  as  are 
alfo  the  Leaves,  which  are  compofed  of  about  ten 
Pair  of  Spear-fhaped  Lobes  terminated  by  a  Tendril. 
The  Flowers  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  which  fpring 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  ;  the  Spikes  are  long  ;  the 
Flowers  lie  one  over  the  other;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue 
Colour,  fo  make  a  pretty  Appearance,  when  they  come 
out  from  between  the  Bufhes  or  Shrubs  which  iupport 
them  ;  they  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  com- 
preffed  Pods,  filled  with  round  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Woods  near 
Bath  and  Briftoh,  this  has  a  perennial  Root.  The 
Stalks  are  weak,  and  climb  by  the  Help  of  their  Ten¬ 
drils  over  the  neighbouring  Bufhes  and  Hedges,  rifing 
to  the  Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet.  The  Leaves 
are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  Pair  of  oval  fmooth 
Lobes  terminated  by  Tendrils.  1  he  F  lowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long  Spikes,  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort  they  appear  tn  July ,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fhort  fmooth  Pods,  filled  with  round 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  CajTuhia ,  this  has 
a  ligneous  creeping  Root ;  the  Stalks  trail  upon  the 
Ground  ;  they  grow  three  Feet  long,  and  their  lower 
Part  become  ligneous  toward  Autumn,  but  they  die  to 
the  Root  in  Winter.  The  Leaves  are  compofed  of 
ten  Pair  of  oval  acute-pointed  Lobes.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  difpofed 
in  fhort  Spikes,  each  containing,  for  the  mod  part,  fix 
pale  blue  Flowers  which  appear  in  July,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fhort  fmooth  Pods  like  thofe  of  Lentils,  in¬ 
cluding  three  or  four  round  Seeds  which  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

Thefe  Sorts  have  been  recommended  to  be  fown  in  the 
Fields  for  Fodder  for  Cattle,  but  as  their  Stalks  are 
flender  and  lefs  fucculent  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Vetch,  fo  it  is  doubtful,  if  thefe  will  anfwer  the  Purpofe 
of  Farmers  to  cultivate  them  ;  for  as  their  Stalks  trail 
to  a  great  Length,  fo  if  they  have  not  Support,  they 
will  be  fubjedt  to  rot  by  lying  upon  the  Ground,  and 
although  their  Roots  are  perennial,  yet  as  it  is  late  in 
the  Spring  before  they  fhoot  to  a  Pleight  fufficient  to 
cut  for  Lfe,  fo  there  is  little  Want  of  green  Feed  for 
Cattle  at  that  Time. 

However  a  few  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  allowed  a 
Place  in  large  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  where, 
if  they  are  properly  placed,  they  may  be  ornamental, 
particularly  on  the  Borders  of  Wood  Walks,  or  in 
Thickets  of  Shrubs.  If  fome  of  the  firft  Sort  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  climb  up  upon  their  Branches,  they  will 
have  a  good  Effetft  during  their  Continuance  in  flower. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Seeds 
often  fail,  or  at  lead:  remain  in  the  Ground  a  Year  be¬ 
fore  they  vegetate ;  they  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Places 
where  the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do 
not  bear  tranfplanting  well.  Thefe  Plants  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  Woods  and  Thickets  of  Bufhes,  where  their 
Roots  are  fcreened  from  the  Sun,  and  their  Stalks  fur- 
nifhed  with  Supports  by  the  Bufhes,  point  out  the 
Places  where  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown,  which  fhould 
be  where  they  are  fheltered  by  Shrubs.  If  three  or  four 
Seeds  are  fown  in  each  Patch,  it  will  be  fuffici.  ent, 
for  if  one  or  two  Plants  come  up  in  each  Place  it  will 
be  enough.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  their  Stalks  muff  be  permited  to  climb 
upon  the  neighbouring  Shrubs,  for  if  they  trail  upon 
the  Ground,  they  will  produce  few  Flowers,  and  in 
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wet  Seafons  the  Stalks  will  rot,  fo  the  Plants  will  be 
rather  un  tightly. 

O  v 

I  he  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Siberia ;  this  is 
a  biennial  Plant,  which  promifes  fairly  to  become  a 
ufeful  one  for  Fodder;  for  the  Stalks  of  this  grow  to  a 
great  Length,  and  are  well  furnifhed  with  Leaves  : 
I  hefe  do  not  decay  in  Autumn,  but  continue  green 
thiough  the  Winter  in  Defiance  of  the  moft  fevere 
hi  oft  -,  fo  that  in  February  and  March,  when  there  is 
often  a  Scarcity  of  green  Feed  for  Ewes  and  Lambs, 
this  may  be  of  great  Service. 

The  Stalks  of  this  rife  five  or  fix  Feet  hio-h.  The 
Leaves  are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  Pair  of  fmooth 
Spear-fhaped  Lobes,  terminated  by  Tendrils.  The 
Foot  Stalks  are  deeply  furrowed.  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  Spikes  upon  Jong  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpring 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  of  a  light  blue 
Colour,  and  appear  in  July  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fhort  comprefied  Pods,  containing  three  or  four  round 
Seeds  which  ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be 
fown  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn,  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  they  are  fup- 
ported  from  trailing  upon  the  Ground,  they  will 
continue  in  Verdure  all  the  Winter,  and  the  following 
Summer  they  will  flower  and  produce  ripe  Seeds. 

If  this  Plant  is  defigned  for  Feed,  the  Seeds  fhould 
be  iown  in  Rows  at  four  Feet  Diftance,  and  fhould  be 
droped  thin  in  the  Rows,  for  as  the  Stalks  fend  out 
many  Branches,  and  extend  to  a  great  Length,  fo 
when  the  Plants  are  too  clofe,  the  Branches  will  inter¬ 
mix,  and  mat  fo  clofely  together  as  to  rot  each  other  by- 
excluding  the  Air.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
mud  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which,  while  they  are 
young,  fhould  be  performed  with  Dutch  Hoes,  but 
afterv/ard  it  may  be  done  by  the  Hoeing  Plough, 
which  will  fave  Expence,  and  with  this  Inftrument  the 
Plants  may  be  earthed  up  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Peas 
and  Beans,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  their  Stalks, 
and  make  them  and  the  Leaves  larger  and  more  fuccu¬ 
lent,  fo  increafe  the  Quantity  of  Feed.  If  this  is  prac- 
tifed  as  often  as  may  be  found  neceffary  to  deftroy  the 
Weeds  in  Summer,  it  will  prepare  the  Ground  for  any 
Crop  which  may  afterward  be  put  upon  the  Land,  and 
as  this  will  be  in  no  Danger  of  fuffering  from  Froft,  fo 
it  fhould  be  preferved  till  the  Spring,  when  there  is  a 
Want  of  green  Feed  for  Ewes,  at  which  Time  it  may 
be  cut  as  it  is  wanted,  but  a  Part  of  the  Plants  fhould 
be  permited  to  ftand  for  Seeds,  for  thofe  which  are 
cut,  if  they  do  fhoot  again,  will  flower  fo  late  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  that  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  very  warm,  the 
Seeds  will  not  ripen,  therefore  it  will  be  a  better  Way 
to  fow  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Seeds  for  this  Purpofe 
in  a  feparate  Spot  of  Ground  ;  becaufe,  when  the  other 
is  cut,  the  Ground  may  be  ploughed  for  other  Crops, 
and  if  in  mild  Seafons  there  may  be  fo  great  Plenty  of 
other  green  Feed  as  not  to  want  this,  if  the  Plants  are 
ploughed  into  the  Ground,  it  will  be  a  good  Dreffing 
for  other  Crops. 

This  is  what  I  am  now  begining  to  try  in  the  Field, 
where  I  have  not  as  yet  had  Experience  of  its  Culture ; 
but  what  I  have  here  adviftd,  is  founded  upon  Expe¬ 
riments  which  I  have  for  fix  Years  made,  on  fmall 
Patches  of  it  fown  in  Gardens,  in  different  Situations. 

In  all  thefe  Patches  I  have  found  the  Plants  continue  in 
great  Verdure,  when  moft  of  the  perennial  Plants  in  the 
lame  Situation,  have  fuffeied  greatly  bv  the  Froft,  and 
from  eight  of  thefe  Plants  I  could  have  cut  as  much 
Feed,  as  would  have  been  equivalent  to  half  a  Trufs 
of  green  Clover. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  the  common  Vetch  or  Tare,  which 
is  much  cultivated  in  the  Fields  for  Fodder;  of  this 
there  are  two  Varieties,  if  not  diftineft  Species.  The 
firft,  which  is  the  moft  common,  has  a  black  Seed  ;  the 
other  has  Seeds  as  white,  if  not  whiter  than  the  whiteft 
Peas,  and  this  Difference  is  permanent,  for  I  have  fown 
both  Sorts  many  Years,  and  have  never  found  either 
of  them  vary.  Thefe  Plants  are  annual,  and  periffi  foon 
after  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds.  The  Stalks  are 

angular. 
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Angular,  flreaked,  and  hairy  ;  they  are  weak  and  want 
Support,  fo  generally  decline  where  they  have  nothing 
near  to  fallen  themfelves  to.  The  Leaves  are  compofed 
of  feveral  Pair  of  blunt  Lobes,  and  are  terminated  by 
Tendrils.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  ol 
the  Stalk,  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Bafe  of  the  Foot 
Stalks  of  the  Leaves ;  two  of  thefe  generally  fpring 
from  the  fame  Joint ;  they  are  pretty  large  and  of  the 
Butterfly  Shape  ;  thofe  of  the  black- feeded  Sort  are  pur¬ 
ple,  and  thofe  of  the  white-feeded  are  white  ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  erebt  Pods 
containing  three  or  four  round  Seeds  in  each,  which 
ripen  in  Augujl  and  September. 

The  Sort  with  white  Seeds  is  rather  the  more  fuccu- 
lent  Plant  of  the  two,  fo  is  better  for  Fodder;  but 
many  People  refufe  to  cultivate  them,  becaufe  they  fay 
the  Seeds  being  white,  are  much  fooner  found  out  by  the 
Rooks,  than  thofe  which  are  nearer  the  Colour  of  the 
Ground,  fo  are  often  devoured  foon  after  they  are  fown, 
efpecially  where  any  of  the  Seeds  are  not  buried ; 
but  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  Drills,  they  may  be  fo  care¬ 
fully  covered,  as  that  the  Birds  will  not  eafily  find 
them. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Vetch  which  is  cultivated 
in  the  Fields,  with  a  fmaller  black  Seed  ;  this  is  called 
in  fome  Counties  Rath  ripe  Vetch,  and  in  others  Peb¬ 
ble,  or  Summer  Vetch  ;  but  this  being  much  tenderer 
than  the  common  Vetch,  is  feldom  cultivated,  for  this 
mull  always  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  will  ripen  its 
Seeds  the  fame  Summer,  but  it  will  not  afford  near  fo 
good  Fodder  as  the  other. 

Vetches  are  generally  fown  at  two  Seafons,  one  is  in 
Autumn,  and  the  other  early  in  the  Spring  ;  but  the 
bell  Time  is  in  Augujl,  for  the  Seeds  which  are  fown 
then  will  come  up  foon,  and  the  Plants  will  have 
Time  to  get  Strength  before  Winter,  fo  will  be  in  lefs 
Danger  of  fuffering  by  Froll  than  thofe  which  are  fown 
later,  and  will  be  fit  to  cut  for  Feed  much  earlier  in  the 
Spring,  for  it  is  then  green  Feed  is  moll  wanted ;  and 
if  they  are  defigned  for  Seed  and  not  to  be  cut  for  Fod¬ 
der,  thofe  early-fown  Vetches  will  come  early  into 
flower,  and  the  Seeds  will  be  ripe  early,  fo  they  may 
be  cut  and  Hacked  in  good  Weather,  which  is  a  great 
Advantage,  for  thofe  which  ripen  late  are  often 
flacked  or  houfed  wet,  and  then  the  Seeds  frequently 
fprout  in  the  Mow  and  are  fpoiled. 

The  ufual  Method  of  fowing  Vetches  is  in  Broad- 
call,  ploughing  them  lightly  in  ;  in  this  Way  the  com¬ 
mon  Allowance  of  Seeds  for  one  Acre  of  Land,  is  two 
Bulhels  *,  but  there  are  fome  who  fow  two  Bufhels  and 
a  Half;  this  Practice  may  do  well  enough  for  thofe 
Vetches  which  are  defigned  to  be  cut  for  Fodder  in  the 
Spring,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  with  an  Intent  to  Hand 
for  Seeds,  will  do  much  better  if  they  are  fown  in 
Drills  in  the  fame  Way  as  is  prabtifed  for  Peas,  and 
then  lefs  than  Half  the  Quantity  of  Seeds  will  be  fuffi- 
cient,  for  the  Drills  fhould  not  be  nearer  to  each  other 
than  three  Feet,  that  the  Hoe  Plough  may  have  Room 
to  go  between  them,  to  dellroy  the  Weeds,  and  earth 
up  the  Plants,  for  by  this  Management  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  much  greater  Crop,  and  ripen  earlier  in  the 
Seafon.  Thefe  Drills  Ihould  be  about  the  fame  Depth 
as  thofe  ufually  made  for  Peas,  and  the  Seeds  Ihould  be 
fcattered  about  the  fame  Dillance  in  the  Drills.  Thefe 
Seeds  Ihould  be  carefully  covered  as  foon  as  they  are 
fown  ;  for  if  they  are  left  open,  the  Rooks  will  dif- 
cover  them;  and  when  they  once  find  the  Rows,  if  they 
are  not  carefully  watched,  they  will  entirely  devour 
them.  Indeed  thefe  being  fown  early  in  Autumn,  will 
be  in  lefs  Danger  than  thofe  which  are  fown  late,  or 
in  the  Spring,  becaufe  there  is  more  Food  for  Rooks 
and  Pigeons  in  the  open  Fields  at  this  Seafon,  and  the 
Plants  will  appear  much  fooner  above  Grdund.  The 
bell  Time  to  fow  them  is  about  the  Begining  of  Augujl, 
for  the  Rains  which  ufually  fall  about  that  Seafon,  will 
bring  them  up  in  a  fhort  Time.  Toward  the  latter 
End  of  OElober  the  Plants  will  have  obtained  confidera- 
ble  Strength,  therefore  they  Ihould  be  earthed  up 
with  the  hoeing  Plough.  This  Work  Ihould  be  per¬ 
formed  in  dry  Weather,  and  in  doing  it  Care,  mult  be 
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had  to  lay  the  Earth  up  as  high  to  the  Stems  of  the 
Plants  as  poffible,  fo  as  not  to  cover  their  Tops,  be¬ 
caufe  this  will  fee ure  them  againlt  Froll.  The  whole 
Space  of  Ground  between  the  Rows  fhould  alfo  be  Hir¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  deflroy  the  Weeds  ;  which,  if  carefully- 
performed  in  dry  Weather,  will  lay  the  Land  clean  till 
March ;  at  which  Time  the  Crop  Ihould  be  earthed  a 
fecond  Time,  and  the  Ground  cleaned  again  between 
the  Rows,  which  will  caufe  the  Plants  to  grow  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  in  a  little  Time  they  will  l'pread  fo  as  to  meet, 
and  cover  the  Spaces ;  whereas  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring 
will  not  grow  to  half  this  Size,  and  will  be  very  late 
in  flowering. 

Some  People  fow  thefe  Vetches,  and  when  they  are 
fully  grown,  plough  them  into  the  Ground  to  manure 
it.  Where  this  is  defigned,  there  will  be  no  Occafion  to 
low'-  them  in  Drills  at  this  DiHance,  nor  to  hufband 
them  in  the  Manner  before  direbted  ;  but  in  this  Cafe 
it  will  be  the  beH  Method  to  fow  them  in  Autumn, 
becaufe  they  will  be  fit  to  plough  in,  much  fooner  the 
following  Year ;  fo  that  the  Land  may  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  Crops  for  which  it  is  intended.  In 
fome  Parts  of  France ,  and  in  Italy ,  thefe  Vetches  are 
fown  for  feeding  of  Cattle  while  green,  and  are  account¬ 
ed  very  profitable,  and  in  many  Parts  of  England  they 
are  cultivated  to  feed  Cart  Horfes,  &c.  though  upon 
fuch  Land  where  Lucern  will  thrive,  it  will  be  much 
better  Hufbandry  to  cultivate  that  for  this  Purpofe. 

Where  thefe  Plants  are  cultivated  for  their  Seeds, 
they  fhould  be  cut  foon  after  the  Pods  change  brown ; 
and  when  they  are  dry  they  muH  be  immediately  Hack¬ 
ed,  for  if  they  are  buffered  to  lie  out  in  the  Field  to 
receive  Wet,  and  there  comes  one  hot  Day  after  it, 
the  Pods  will  moff  of  them  burff,  and  caff  out  the 
Seeds.  When  the  Seeds  are  threfhed  out,  the  Haulm 
is  effeemed  very  good  Food  for  Cattle,  and  fome  have 
recommended  the  Seeds  for  Horfes,  and  affirm  they  are 
as  proper  for  thofe  Animals  as  Beans ;  which,  if  true, 
will  render  them  more  valuable,  becaufe  thefe  wilt 
grow  on  the  lighteff  fandy  Land,  where  Beans  will  not 
thrive,  fo  may  be  a  good  Improvement  to  fome  Coun¬ 
ties  in  England ,  where  they  do  not  attempt  to  cultivate 
Beans. 

VINCA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  261.  Pervinca.  Fourn.  Inft. 
R.  H.  1 19.  Fab.  45.  Periwincle  ;  in-  French,  Pervenche. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are, 

Fhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  permanent,  and  cut 
into  five  acute  Parts  at  the  Fop.  Fhe  Flower  has  one 
Salver-Jhaped  Petal ,  whofe  F ube  is  longer  than  the  Em¬ 
palement.  Fhe  Brim  is  broad,  fpreading  open,  and  J lightly 
cut  into  five  obtufe  Segments  ;  it  has  five  very  fhort  infiexed 
Stamina ,  terminated  by  ere  El,  obtufe,  membranaceous  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  two  roundifh  Germen ,  which  have  two  roundifh 
Corpufcles  on  their  Side,  fupporting  one  common  Style  the 
Length  of  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  two  Stigmas ;  the  under 
is  orbicular  and  plain ,  the  upper  is  concave  and  headed. 
Fhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  Fruit  compofed  of  two 
taper  acute-pointed  Hufks ,  opening  Lengthways  with  one 
Valve,  and  filled  with  oblong  cylindrical  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firff  Sebtion 
of  Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Fournefort 
places  it  in  the  firff  Sedition  of  his  fecond  Clafs,  which 
contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Funnel -fio aped  Flower  of  one 
Petal ,  whofe  Pointal  turns  to  a  dry  Fruit. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Vinca  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  lanceolato-ova- 
tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  209.  Periwincle  with  trailing 
Stalks,  and  oval  Spear-lhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Pervinca  vulgaris ,  angufiifolia,  flore  caruleo.  Fourn.  Inft. 
120.  Common  narrow-leaved  Periwincle,-  with  a  blue 
Flower. 

2.  Vinca  caulibus  ereElis ,  foliis  ovatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
209.  Periwincle  with  erebt  Stalks,  and  oval  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Pervinca  vulgaris,  latifolia ,  flore  cartdeo. 
Fourn.  Inft.  119.  Common  broad- leaved  Periwincle 
with  a  blue  Flower. 

3.  Vinca  foliis  oblongo- ovatis  integerrimis ,  tubo  fioris 
longijfimo ,  caule  ramofo  fruticofo.  Fab.  186.  Periwincle 

with 
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with  oblong,  ova!,  entire  Leaves,  a  very  long  Tube 
to  the  Flower,  and  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk. 

The  firft  grows  naturally  under  Hedges  and  Bufhes 
in  many  Parts  of  England.  The  Stalks  are  (lender, 
and  trail  upon  the  Ground,  emiting  Fibres  from  their 
.joints,  which  take  Root  in  the  Ground,  whereby  the 
Plant  multiplies  and  fpreads  greatly.  The  Leaves  are 
placed  oppofite  on  their  Stalks ;  they  are  oval,  Spear- 
ihaped,  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  thick  Confiftence,  ve¬ 
ry  fmooth,  and  entire-,  their  upper  Side  is  of  a  deep  lu¬ 
cid  green,  and  their  under  Side  of  a  bright  green  Co¬ 
lour  ;  they  Hand  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
ftand  fingly  upon  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpring  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalks,  they  are  nearly  of  a  Funnel  Shape, 
but  fpread  more  at  their  Brim,  which  is  almoft  flat  like 
a  Salver-,  their  Brim  is  divided  into  five  broad  obtufe 
Segments.  The  moll  common  Colour  of  the  Flower  is 
blue  -,  but  it  is  often  found  with  a  white  Flower,  and 
fometimes  the  Flowers  are  variegated  with  both  Co¬ 
lours.  Thefe  Flowers  begin  to  appear  in  April,  and 
there  is  often  a  Succefiion  of  them  continued  great  Part 
of  Summer.  Thefe  Flowers  are  very  rarely  fucceeded 
by  Seeds.  Ti ournefort  fays  he  was  at  a  Lofs  for  the 
Fruit  of  this  Plant,  to  engrave  the  Figure  of  it  in  his 
Elements  cf  Botany ,  which  he  obtained  by  planting 
fome  Plants  in  fmall  Pots  to  confine  their  Roots,  and 
prevent  their  Stalks  from  trailing  upon  the  Ground. 
This  Experiment  I  tried  feveral  Years  without  Suc- 
cefs;  but  I  afterward  planted  three  or  four  Plants  in  the 
full  Ground,  and  conflantly  cut  off  their  lateral  Shoots, 
leaving  only  the  upper  Stalks;  and  thefe  Plants  the 
fecond  Year  produced  Plenty  of  the  Pods. 

There  are  two  Varieties  of  this  Plant  with  varie¬ 
gated  Leaves ;  one  has  white,  and  the  other  yellow 
Stripes ;  thefe  are  by  fome  preferved  in  their  Gardens 
for  the  Sake  of  Variety.  There  is  alfo  one  with  double 
purple  Flowers,  which  I  believe  to  be  only  an  acciden¬ 
tal  Variation,  therefore  have  not  enumerated  it  here. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  found  growing  naturally  in 
feveral  Parts  of  England.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  do  not  trail  fo  clofe 
to  the  Ground  ;  they  rife  two  Feet  high,  but  their 
Tops  decline  again  to  the  Ground  ;  and  often  put 
out  Roots  when  they  are  fuffered  to  lie  on  the  Ground. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  oval,  Heart- fhaped,  about 
three  Inches  long,  and  two  broad  ;  they  ftand  oppofite 
upon  thick  Foot  Stalks  ;  their  upper  Surface  is  of  a 
lucid  green,  their  under  is  of  a  lighter  green  Colour-, 
they  are  of  a  thick  Confiftence  and  entire.  The  Flowers 
•  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  like  Manner 
as  the  former,  and  are  of  the  fame  Shape  but  much 
larger. -Their  ufual  Colour  is  blue,  but  they  are  fome¬ 
times  feen  with  white  Flowers.  This  Sort  flowers 
earlier  in  the  Spring  than  the  former,  and  there  is  a 
Succefiion  of  them  great  Part  of  Summer. 

As  thefe  Plants  delight  to  grow  under  the  Cover  of 
Trees  and  Bufhes,  fo  they  may  be  made  ornamental 
in  large  Gardens,  if  they  are  planted  on  the  Verges  of 
Wilderneflfes,  where  they  will  fpread,  and  cover  the 
Ground,  and  as  their  Leaves  continue  green  all  the  Year, 
they  will  have  a  good  Effedt  in  Winter,  and  their 
Flowers  appearing  great  Part  of  Summer,  will  add  to 
the  Variety. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  trailing  Stalks, 
which  put  out  Roots  very  freely,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
firft  Sort  -,  and  if  the  Stalks  of  the  large  Sort  are  laid 
in  the  Ground,  they  will  root  very  foon,  and  may  be 
cut  off  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain, 
where,  when  they  are  once  rooted,  they  will  fpread  and 
multiply  very  fait  without  farther  Care.  T.  he  firft  Sort 
is  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is  efteemed  a  good  vulnerary 
Plant.  "  J 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifland  of  Ma¬ 
dagascar,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  where  the  Plants  were  firft  raifed 
and  produced  their  Flowers  the  following  Summer  -, 
from  thefe  Plants  good  Seeds  were  obtained,  Part  of 
which  was  lent  me  by  Mr.  Richard,  Gardener  to  the 
Ring  at  Verfailles  and  V rianon,.  Thefe  fucceeded  in  the 
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Cheljea  Garden,  where  many  Plants  were  railed.  It 
riles  with  an  upright  branching  Stalk  to  the  Height 
of  three  or  tour  Feet,  which  when  young  are  fucculent, 
jointed,  and  of  a  purple  Colour  ;  but  as  the  Plants  ad¬ 
vance,  their  lower  Parts  become  ligneous.  The  Branches 
which  come  out  from  the  Side,  have  their  Joints* 
very  clofe  ;  they  have  a  fmooth  purple  Bark,  and  are 
garnilhed  with  oblong,  oval,  entire  Leaves,  two  Inches 
and  a  Half  long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad  ;  they  are 
fmooth  and  fucculent,  firing  pretty  clofe  to  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches 
fingly,  ftanding  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks ;  tff-ir 
Tube  is  long  and  (lender;  their  Brim  fpreads  open  flat, 
which  is  divided  into  five  broad  obtufe  Segments,  which 
are  reflexed  at  their  Points.  The  upper  Surface  of  the 
Petal  is  of  a  bright  crimfon  or  Peach  Colour,  and  their 
under  Side  is  of  a  pale  Flefh  Colour.  There  is  a  Suc- 
ceflion  of  thefe  Flowers  upon  the  fame  Plant,  from 
February  to  the  End  of  October.  Thofe  Flowers  which 
appear  early  in  the  Summer,  are  fucceeded  by  taper 
Seed  Veffels,  filled  with  roundilh  black  Seeds,  which 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  or  Cutings ;  thofe 
Plants  which  arife  from  Seeds  grow  more  upright,  and 
do  not  branch  fo  much  as  the  Plants  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cutings.  The  Seeds  of  this  fliould  be  l'own 
upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  on  a  frefli  hot  Bed  at  about  four  Inches 
Diftance,  lhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  other  young  tender  Plants  which  are  Na¬ 
tives  of  warm  Countries,  but  there  muft  be  great 
Care  had  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak,  nor  Ihould 
they  have  Water  in  too  great  Plenty.  When  the 
Plants  have  obtained  Strength,  they  fliould  be  carefully 
taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and 
planted  in  Pots  filled  with  good  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  to  facilitate  their  taking  new 
Root,  obferving  to  fcreen  them  from  the  Sun,  and 
when  they  are  well  rooted  in  the  Pots,  they  muft  be 
gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  Air  -,  but  unl'efs 
the  Summer  proves  warm,  thefe  Plants  fhould  not  be 
placed  in  the  open  Air,  for  they  will  not  thrive  if  they 
are  expofed  to  Cold  or  Wet  -,  therefore  during  the 
Summer  they  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy  Glals  Cafe  ; 
and  in  Winter  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
where  the  Air  is  kept  to  a  temperate  Heat,  without 
which  they  will  not  live  through  the  Winter  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Cutings,  they 
fliould  be  planted  in  Pots  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months.  The  Pots  fliould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot  Bed,  and  if  they  are  clofely  covered  with  Bell  or 
Hand  Glafles,  it  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  Roots 
fooner  than  they  otherwife  would  do  ;  when  thefe  have 
put  out  Roots,  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened,  and 
afterward  planted  in  Pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way 
as  the  feedling  Plants. 

This  Plant  deferves  a  Place  in  the  Stove,  as  much 
as  any  of  the  exotick  Plants  We  have  in  England,  be- 
caufe  the  Flowers  are  very  beautiful,  and  there  is  a 
conftant  Succefiion  of  them  all  the  Summer. 

V1NCITOXICUM.  See  Afclepias. 

VINE.  See  Vitis, 

VIOLA.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  U.  419.  Stab.  23 6-,  Lin . 
Gen.  Plant.  898.  Violet. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  Jhort  permanent  Empalement  of  five 
Leaves,  which  are  differently  ranged  in  the  different  Spe¬ 
cies.  The  Flower  is  of  the  ringent  Kind,  and  is  compcfed  of 
five  unequal  Petals •  the  upper  is  broad ,  obtufe,  and  indent¬ 
ed  at  the  Point ,  having  a  horned  NeCtarium  at  the  Safe ; 
two  Side  Petals  are  oppofite ;  the  two  lower  are  larger , 
rifing  and  reflexed  ;  it  has  five  fmall  Stamina ,  which  are 
annexed  as  Appendages  to  the  Entrance  of  the  NcCia- 
rium ,  terminated  by  obtufe  Summits ,  which  are  jometimcs 
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connected,  and  a  roundifh  Germen  fupporting  a  fiender  Style 
which  Jlands  cut  beyond  the  Summits ,  and  is  crowned  by  an 
oblique  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval 
three-cornered  Capfule  with  one  Cell ,  opening  with  three 
Valves ,  including  many  oval  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firll  Section  o 
Tourneford s  eleventh  Clals,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  an  anomalous  Flower  of  feveral  Petals ,  whofe  Point al 
turns  to  a  Fruit  with  one  Capfule.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places 
it  in  the  fifth  Section  of  his  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  in¬ 
cludes  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  are  fingle  in  the  Em- 
palements ,  but  have  their  Summits  connected. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Viola  a c nulls,  folds  cordatis ,  Jlolonibus  rept antibus. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  934.  Violet  having  Stalks,  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves,  and  creeping  Shoots.  This  is  the  Vio¬ 
la  martia  purpurea ,  fore  fimplici  odoro.  C.  B.  P.  199. 
Purple  March  Violet  with  a  fingle  fweet  Flower. 

2.  Viola  acaulis,  foliis  cordatis  pilofo-hifpidis.  Flor. 
Suec.  718.  Violet  without  Stalk,  and  having  Heart- 
fhaped  Leaves  with  flinging  Hairs.  This  is  the  Viola 
martia  hirfuta  inodora.  Mor.  Flifl.  2.  p.  475.  Hairy 
fcentlefs  March  Violet. 

3.  Viola  acaulis ,  foliis  renif omnibus.  Haller.  Helvet. 
501.  Violet  without  Stalk,  and  having  Kidney-fliaped 
Leaves.  This  is  the  Viola  paluflris  rotundi folia,  glabra. 
Mor.  Hifl.  1.  p.  475.  March  Violet  with  round  fmooth 
Leaves. 

4.  Viola  acaulis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  crenatis.  Fin.  Sp. 
Plant.  934.  Violet  without  Stalks,  and  having  Spear- 
fhaped  notched  Leaves.  This  is  the  Viola  Acadienfis , 
folio  longo  finuato.  Diervil.  Acadian  Violet  with  a  long 
finuated  Leaf. 

p.  Viola  acaulis,  foliis  pedatis  feptempartitis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  933.  Violet  without  Stalks,  and  Leaves  grow¬ 
ing  like  Feet,  divided  into  feven  Parts.  This  is  the  Vi¬ 
ola  Virginiana  tricolor ,  foliis  multifidis,  cauliculo  aphyllo. 
Pluk.  Aim.  388.  Three-coloured  Virginia  Violet,  with 
many- pointed  Leaves,  and  a  naked  Stalk. 

6.  Viola  acaulis,  foliis  p alma t is  quinque  lobis  dentatis 
indiviftsque.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  933.  Violet  without  Stalks, 
and  having  Hand-fhaped  Leaves,  with  five  indented 
undivided  Lobes.  This  is  the  Viola  Virginiana ,  platani 
fere  foliis  parvis  &  incanis.  Pluk.  Mantif.  187.  Virginia 
Violet  with  fmall  hoary  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Plane 
Tree. 

7.  Viola  acaulis ,  foliis  pinnatifidis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
734.  Violet  without  Stalks,  and  Leaves  having  many 
Points.  This  is  the  Viola  Alpina,  folio  in  plures  partes 
dijfedlo.  C.  B.  P.  199.  Alpine  Violet  with  a  Leaf  cut  into 
many  Parts. 

8.  Viola  acaulis,  grandifiora,  foliis  ovalibus  unif omni¬ 
bus  integerrimis.  Allion.  Violet  without  a  Stalk,  but 
having  a  large  Flower,  and  oval  entire  Leaves  which 
are  uniform. 

9.  Viola  caulibus  ere  Vis,  foliis  cordatis  oblongis.  Lin. 
Sp.  Plant.  935.  Violet  with  eredt  Stalks,  and  oblong 
Heart- lliaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Viola  martia  arborej- 
cens  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  199.  Tree-like,  purple, 
March  Violet. 

10.  Viola  caule  triquetro  diffufo,  foliis  oblongis  denta¬ 
tis,  fiipulis  multifidis.  Violet  with  a  four-cornered, 
diffufed  Stalk,  oblong  indented  Leaves,  and  many- 
pointed  Stipulae.  1  his  is  the  Viola  tricolor  hortenfis  re¬ 
pens.  C  B.  P.  199.  Creeping  three-coloured  Garden 
Violet,  commonly  called  Hearts-eafe  or  Panfies. 

11.  Viola  caule  diffufo  decumbent e,  foliis  oblongis  in- 
eifis,  Jlolonibus  reptatricibus.  Violet  with  a  diffufed 
trailing  Stalk,  oblong  cut  Leaves  and  creeping  Shoots. 
This  is  the  Viola  montar.a,  lutea  grandifiora.  C.  B.  P. 
200.  Yellow  Mountain  Violet  with  a  large  Flower. 

The  lirll  Sort,  which  is  the  common -fweet  Violet, 
grows  naturally  under  Hedges  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  London  •,  but  in  feveral  of  the  diflant  Counties,  the 
Violet  without  Scent  is  the  Sort  mofl  frequent.  Of  the 
common  Violet  there  are  the  following  Varieties.  The 
fingle  blue  and  white  ;  the  double  blue  and  white  ;  and 
die  pale  purple.  Thefe  aie  all  of  them  commonly  pre- 
iprved  in  Gardens,  for  the  Odour  of  their  Flowers  ; 
this  has  a  thick  fibrous  Root,  fending  forth  long 
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trailing  Shoots,  which  put  out  Fibres  and  take  Root  in 
the  Ground,  whereby  it  fpreads  and  propagates.  The 
Leaves  grow  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks-,  they  are 
Heart-fhaped,  and  fomewhat  hairy.  The  Flowers  Hand 
upon  flender  naked  Foot  Stalks  which  arife  immediate¬ 
ly  from  the  Heads  of  the  Plants ;  they  are  of  an  irre¬ 
gular  figure ;  in  fome  refembling  the  Snout  of  art 
Animal,  compofed  of  five  unequal  Petals,  one  of  which 
has  a  Heel,  or  horned  Nedarium  at  the  Bafe.  Thefe 
Flowers  generally  appear  in  March,  from  whence  they 
had  the  Appellation  of  March  Violets.  After  the 
Flowers  are  pad,  the  Germen  fwells  to  a  roundifh  Cap¬ 
fule  with  three  Furrows,  having  one  Cell,  in  which 
are  lodged  four  or  five  round  Seeds  which  ripen  in 
July. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  one  of  the  four  cordial 
Flowers ;  they  are  efleemed  cooling,  moiflening,  and 
laxative.  The  Leaves  of  the  Plants  are  fometimes  uled 
in  Glyflers  ;  but  the  Flowers  of  the  fecond  Sort  have 
been  frequently  brought  to  the  Markets,  and  fold  for 
this,  which  have  no  Scent,  fo  are  unfit  for  the  Purpofes 
intended,  but  being  larger  they  fill  the  Meafure 
fooner. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  found  growing  naturally  in  many 
Paits  of  F.ngland.  Fhe  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  laro-er 
and  are  covered  with  rough  flinging  Hairs.  The  Flowers 
are  larger  and  have  no  Scent,  which  are  the  only  Dif¬ 
ferences. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Marfhes  and  on 
Bogs  in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  lmall,  Kidney-fhaped,  and  fmooth.  The  Flowers 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  blue  Colour;  they  appear 
in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  oblong  Capfules 
filled  with  roundifh  Seed. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America , 
from  whence  it  has  been  brought  to  Europe ;  where  it  is. 
preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens.  The  Leaves  of  this 
are  Spear-fihaped,  and  deeply  notched  on  their  Edo-es, 
Handing  upon  fihort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  &are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  but  have  no 
Scent. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  North  America. 
The  Leaves  of  this  are  divided  into  feven  Parts  or 
Lobes,  which  are  united  at  the  Foot  Stalk.  The 
Flowers  Hand  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  of  the 
Panfy  Kind,  and  have  no  Scent;  they  appear  in  June , 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  here. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  moR  of  them  divided  into  five  Lobes 
like  the  Fingers  of  a  Hand,  but  fome  of  the  lower 
Leaves  are  entire.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and 
have  no  Scent.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  with 
the  former. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  ;  this 
was  fent  me  by  Dr.  Allione  from  Turin ;  it  is  a  very 
low  Plant,  feldom  rifing  two  Inches  high.  The  Leaves 
are  final J,  and  cut  into  winged  Points.  The  Flowers, 
are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  June. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  fent  me  by  the  fame  Gentleman, 
who  found  it  growing  on  the  Alps ;  this  is  alfo  an 
humble  Plant,  with  oval,  entire,  uniform  Leaves,  not? 
more  than  half  an  Inch  long,  and  a  Quarter  broad. 
Handing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  aro 
large,  of  a  light  blue  Colour,  and  appear  in  June. 
Thefe  have  no  Scent. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  the 
Mountains  in  Aufiria.  The  Root  of  this  is  perennial,  but 
the  Stalks  and  Leaves  decay  in  Autumn;  this  has  erect 
Stalks  which  rife  more  than  a  Foot  high  ;  thev  are 
garnifhed  with  oblong,  Heart-fhaped  Leaves.  ’The 
Flowers  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  which  fpring 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  ihaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Dog  Violet,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue  Colour; 
thefe  appear  the  End  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
roundiih  Capfules  filled  with 'fmall  Seeds,  which  ripen-, 
in  Augitjl. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  the  Hearts-eafe  or  Panfies,  which 
grows  naturally  in  fome  of  the  northern  Counties  of 
England ,  but  is  generally  cultivated  in  Gardens.  Of 
this  there  are  ijiany  Varieties,  which  differ  greatly  in 
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the  Size  and  Colour  of  their  Flowers.  Some  of  thele 
Varieties  have  very  large  beautiful  Flowers,  which  have 
an  agreeable  Odour-,  others  have  fmall  Flowers  with¬ 
out  Scent  •,  whether  thele  are  diftinct  Species  or  acci¬ 
dental  Varieties,  1  have  not  been  able  to  determine,  for 
I  have  faved  the  Seeds  of  moll  of  the  Varieties  as  care¬ 
fully  as  poffible,  and  have  fown  them  feparate,  but  have 
always  had  a  Mixture  arife,  which  may  have  come  from 
Seeds  lying  in  the  Ground;  for  in  Gardens,  where  thefe 
Plants  have  been  permited  to  lcatter  their  Seeds,  it  is 
impodible  to  know  how  long  the  Seeds  may  lie  in  the 
Ground,  and  when  they  are  turned  up  to  the  Surface, 
they  will  grow,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  determine 
the  fpecifick  Differences  of  thefe  Plants  in  fuch  Places. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Roots  decay  after 
they  have  flowered  and  perfected  their  Seeds.  The  lower 
Leaves  are  roundifh  or  oblong,  and  are  indented  on 
their  Edges-,  the  Stalks  rife  feven  or  eight  Inches  high, 
fending  out  many  diffufed  Branches ;  they  are  four- 
cornered,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which  are 
longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  below;  thefe  are  notched 
on  their  Edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches.  The 
Flowers  ftand  upon  long  naked  Foot  Stalks,  which 
fpring  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk;  they  are  in  Shape 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Violet.  Some  of  the  Varie¬ 
ties  have  Flowers  much  larger,  and  others  are  of  the 
Size  of  March  Violets ;  fome  of  them  have  the  two 
upper  Petals  of  a  deep  yellow  Colour  with  a  purple  Spot 
in  each,  the  two  middle  of  a  paler  yellow  with  a  deep 
yellow  Spot,  and  the  lower  Petal  of  a  Velvet  Colour ; 
in  others  the  Petals  are  white  with  yellow  and  purple 
Spots ;  in  fome  the  yellow  is  the  molt  prevailing  Co¬ 
lour,  and  in  others  the  purple. 

The  eleventh  Sort  grows  naturally  upon  Mountains 
in  the  North  of  England ,  and  in  Wales  ;  this  has  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Root,  fending  out  Shoots  from  the  Side,  which 
fpread  and  propagate,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the 
Panfies.  The  lower  Leaves  are  oblong  and  jaged  ; 
the  Stalks  feldom  rife  more  than  four  or  five  Inches 
high  ;  they  decline  at  the  Bottom,  and  are  garnifhed 
with  narrower  Leaves  than  thofe  below,  which  are 
deeper  cut  bn  their  Sides.  The  Flowers  ftand  upon 
naked  Foot  Stalks  two  Inches  long  ;  they  are  much 
laro-er  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  Colour,  with  a  few  purple  Streaks  in  the 
Center.  This  Plant  continues  flowering  great  Part  of 
Summer,  but  the  Flowers  have  no  Scent. 

The  common  Violets  are  eafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  their  Roots  ;  this  may  be  done  at  two  Seafons  : 
The  firft  or  moft  common  Seafon  for  removing  and 
parting  of  thefe  Roots  is  at  Michaelmas ,  that  the  young 
plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  Winter;  this  is  ge¬ 
nerally  _pra£tifed  where  the  Plants  are  put  on  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  Wood  Walks  in  large  Plantations,  but  in  the 
Gardens  where  they  are  cultivated  for  their  Flowers, 
the  Gardeners  tranfplant  and  part  their  Plants,  foon 
after  their  flowering  Seafon  is  over,  fo  they  gather  all 
the  Flowers  firft,  and  the  Plants,  which  are  then  re¬ 
moved,  will  have  all  the  remaining  Summer  to  grow 
and  get  Strength,  fo  will  produce  a  greater  Quantity 
of  Flowers  the  following  Spring,  than  thofe  which  are 
removed  in  Autumn,  but  this  is  not  to  be  prabtiled 
where  they  cannot  be  fupplied  with  Water  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  unlefs  in  moift  Seafons, 

When  thefe  are  planted,  they  fhould  be  placed  at 
a  good  Diftance  from  each  other  to  allow  them  Room 
toTpread,  for  if  they  are  expefted  to  produce  many 
Flowers,  they  fhould  not  be  tranlplanted  Oitener  than 
once  in  three  or  four  Years,  lo  that  in  that  Fime  the 
Offsets  will  fpread  over  the  Ground,  if  the  Roots  are 
three  Feet  afunder. 

Violets  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  which  is  about 
the  End  of  Auguft.  The  Plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  fhady  Borders  to  grow  till 
Autumn,  and  then  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are 
to  remain,  but  the  double-flowering  Violets  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds.  Although  the  white,  blue,  and  purple 
Violets  are  generally  iuppofed  to  be  Vaiieties  which 
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have  accidentally  fprung  from  Seeds,  yet  I  have  feveral 
Years  fowed  the  Seeds  of  all  the  three  Sorts,  and  have 
not  found  either  of  them  vary. 

The  other  Sorts  of  Spring  Violets  are  fometimes  pre  - 
lerved  in  Botanick  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  Variety  ; 
thefe  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  but  require  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady  Situ¬ 
ation. 

The  upright  Sort  does  not  fend  out  Shoots  like  the 
common  Violet,  fo  increafes  but  flowly  by  Offsets ;  this 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  in  Plenty,  and  is  as  hardy 
as  the  common  Sort. 

The  feveral  Varieties  of  Panfies  will  fcatter  their 
Seeds  in  a  fbort  Time  after  the  Flowers  are  paft,  and 
from  thefe  felf-fown  Seeds  the  Plants,  which  come  up 
in  Autumn,  will  flower  very  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
thele  will  be  fucceeded  by  the  Spring  Plants,  fo  that 
where  they  are  indulged  in  a  Garden,  and  their  Seeds 
are  permited  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  conftant  Suc- 
ceffion  of  their  Flowers  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Year, 
for  they  will  flower  all  the  Winter  in  mild  Seafons, 
and  moft  Part  of  the  Summer  in  fhady  Situations, 
which  renders  them  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  good 
Garden,  but  then  they  muft  not  be  allowed  to  fpread 
too  far,  left  they  become  troublefome  Weeds,  for  their 
Seeds,  when  ripe,  are  caft  out  of  their  Covers  with 
great  Elafticity  to  a  confiderable  Diftance,  and  the 
Plants  will  foon  fpread  over  a  large  Space  of  Ground, 
if  they  are  permited  to  ftand. 

The  common  Panfy  ftands  in  the  College  Difpenfatory 
as  a  medicinal  Plant,  but  is  rarely  ufed  in  England. 

The  great  yellow  Violet  propagates  by  Offsets  iti 
pretty  great  Plenty,  if  it  has  a  moift  Soil  and  a  fhady 
Situation;  this  may  be1  tranlplanted  in  Autumn,  and 
the  Offsets  may  then  be  taken  off,  but  the  Roots  fhould 
not  be  divided  into  fmall  Heads,  nor  fhould  they  be 
too  often  tranfplanted,  becaufe  they  will  not  produce 
many  Flowers  unlefs  the  Plants  are  ftrong,  and  have 
sood  Root  in  the  Ground.  This  Sort  will  not  live  in 
a  dry  Soil,  nor  in  a  Situation  much  expoled  to  ths 
Sun. 

VIORNA.  See  Clematis. 

VIRGA  AUREA.  See  Solidago. 

VISCUM.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  609.  Tab.  380.  Lin . 
Gen.  Plant.  979.  [fo  called,  becaufe  its  Fruit  is  full  of 
a  glutinous  Subftance.]  Mifleto  ;  in  French ,  Gui. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  Flowers  upon  feparate  Plants. 
The  male  Flowers  have  an  Empalement  compofed  of  four 
oblong  Leaves  ;  they  have  no  Petals ,  but  have  four  Sum¬ 
mits ,  which  are  oblong  and  acute-pointed,  each  faftsned 
to  one  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Empalement .  The  female 
Flowers  have  an  Empalement  of  four  fmall  oval  Leaves 
fiting  upon  the  Germen  ;  thefe  have  no  Petals  or  Stamina , 
but  have  an  Gblong  three-cornered  Germen  fituated  under 
the  Flower ,  having  no  Style ,  but  is  crowned  by  an  cbtuj'e 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  globular  f  nootb 
Berry  with  one  Cell ,  including  a  flefhy  Heart-Jhaped  Seed. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Section  of  Tcur- 
nefort’s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  feparated  from  the 
Fruit.  Dr.  Limiceus  places  it  in  the  fourth  Seiftion  of 
his  twenty-fecond  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  four  male  Organs ,  and  grow  on  fepa¬ 
rate  Plants  from  the  Fruit. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  Europe , 
viz. 

Viscum  foliis  lanceolatis  obtufts ,  caule  dichotomo ,  fpicis 
axillaribus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1023.  Mifleto  with  blunt 
Spear- fhaped  Leaves,  Stalks  dividing  by  Pairs,  and 
Spikes  of  Flowers  rifing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Vifcum  baccis  albis.  C.  B-  P ■  4 23*  Mifleto 
with  white  Berries. 

This  Plant,  inftead  of  rooting  and  growing  in  the 
Earth  like  other  Plants,  fixes  itfelf,  and  takes  Root  oa 
the  Branches  of  Trees;  it  fpreads  out  with  many 
Branches,  and  forms  a  large  Bnfh.  I  he  Brancnes  are 

ligneous  ; 
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ligneous ;  they  have  a  yellow  green  Bark ;  the  large/! 
is  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Finger-,  the  other 
are  gradually  fmaller ;  they  are  full  of  Joints  which 
eafily  part  afunder,  at  each  of  which  grow  two  thick 
flelliy  Leaves,  which  are  broad  and  rounded  at  their 
Points,  and  narrow  at  their  Bafe.  The  Flowers  come 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  in  fhort  Spikes  -,  they 
have  four  yellow  Leaves,  which  are  by  fome  called 
Petals,  and  others  make  them  the  Empalement.  The 
female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  round  white  Berries, 
which  are  almolt  pellucid,  about  the  Size  of  large  white 
Currants,  full  of  a  tough  vifcid  Juice,  in  the  Middle 
of  which  lies  one  Heart-lhaped  flat  Seed. 

It  grows  upon  the  white  Thorn,  the  Apple,  the  Crab, 
the  Hazel,  the  Alla,  and  Maple,  but  is  rarely  found 
upon  the  Oak,  though  the  Milleto  ol  the  lad  has  been 
always  accounted  the  bed  of  all,  which  Opinion,  as 
Mr.  Ray  well  obferves,  may  be  owing  to  the  fuperditious 
Honour  the  ancient  Druids  of  this  Ifland  gave  to  this 
Mifleto,  to  whom  nothing  was  more  facred. 

This  Plant  is  always  produced  from  Seed,  and  is  not 
to  be  cultivated  in  the  Earth,  as  mod  other  Plants, 
but  will  always  grow  upon  Trees,  from  whence  the 
Ancients  accounted  it  a  Super-plant,  mod  of  whom 
thought  it  was  an  Excrefcence  on  the  Tree,  without 
the  Seed  being  previoufly  lodged  there,  which  Opinion 
is  now  generally  confuted  from  a  repeated  Number  of 
Experiments. 

The  Manner  of  its  being  propagated  is  this,  viz. 
The  Mifleto  Thruih,  which  feeds  upon  the  Berries  of 
this  Plant,  in  Winter,  when  it  is  ripe,  doth  often  carry 
the  Seeds  from  Tree  to  Tree  ;  for  the  vifcous  Part  of 
the  Berry,  which  immediately  furrounds  the  Seed,  doth 
fometimes  faden  it  to  the  outward  Part  of  the  Bird’s 
Beak,  which,  to  get  difengaged  of,  he  Arikes  his  Beak 
againd  the  Branches  of  a  neighbouring  Tree,  and  thereby 
leaves  the  Seed  dicking  by  this  vifcous  Matter  to  the 
Bark,  which,  if  it  lights  upon  a  fmooth  Part  of  the 
Tree,  will  faden  itfelf  thereto,  and  the  following  Win¬ 
ter  will  put  out  and  grow,  and  in  the  fame  Manner  it 
may  be  propagated  by  Art,  for  if  the  Berries,  when 
full  ripe,  are  rubed  upon  the  fmooth  Part  of  the  Bark 
of  a  Tree,  they  will  adhere  clofely  thereto,  and,  if 
not  dedroyed,  will  produce  Plants  the  following  Win¬ 
ter. 

The  Trees,  which  this  Plant  doth  mod  readily  take 
upon,  are  the  Apple,  the  Afli,  and  other  fmooth-rinded 
Trees  before  mentioned,  but  I  have  fever al  Time's  tried 
it  upon  the  Oak  without  Succefs,  for  the  Bark  of  that 
Tree  is  of  too  clofe  a  Texture  to  admit  the  Seeds  dick¬ 
ing  therein,  which  is  alfo  the  Reafon  it  is  fo  rarely 
found  upon  that  Tree,  and  notwithdanding  the  great 
Encomiums  which  have  been  given  to  the  Milleto  of 
the  Oak  for  its  medicinal  Virtues,  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  equally  good  from  whatever  Tree  it 
be  taken,  nor  is  it  pofiible  to  find  this  Plant  growing  in 
any  Quantity  upon  the  Oak,  fo  that  thofe  Perfons,  who 
pretend  to  furnifh  the  Town  with  it  for  phyfical  Ufe, 
do  but  impofe  upon  the  World,  for  it  is  fo  rarely  met 
with,  that  whenever  a  Branch  of  an  Oak  Tree  hath  any 
of  thefe  Plants  growing  upon  it,  it  is  cut  off,  and  pre- 
ferved  by  the  Curious  in  their  Collections  of  natural  Cu- 
rioflties,  and  of  thefe  there  are  but  few  to  be  feen  in 
England. 

As  to  what  fome  Perfons  have  afferted  of  the  Man¬ 
ner  how  it  is  propagated,  from  Tree  to  Tree,  by  the 
Mifleto  Thru  fires,  which  eat  the  Berries,  and  void  the 
Seed  in  their  Dung  upon  the  Branches  of  Trees,  where¬ 
by  the  Seeds  are  duck  thereon,  and  take  Root  into  the 
Bark,  and  produce  frefh  Plants,  I  can  by  no  means 
agree  to,  fince,  if  it  were  only  this  Way  propagated, 
it  would  always  be  found  on  the  upper  Part  or  the  Sides 
of  fueh  Branches,  upon  which  the  Dung  can  only  be 
fuppofed  to  lodge,  whereas  it  is  generally  found  upon 
the  under  Side  of  Branches,  where  it  is  almod  impoffi- 
ble  for  thefe  Birds  to  cad  their  Dung-,  befides,  I  believe 
the  Stomachs  of  thefe  Birds  are  too  powerful  Digeders 
to  differ  any  Seeds  to  pafs  fo  entire  through  the  Inte- 
dines  as  to  afterwards  grow,  but  I  fhall  leave  this  to 
fuch  as  have  Leifure  to  make  Obfervations  in  thole] 
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Places  where  this  Plant  abounds, , and  fhall  add  only  a 
fhort  Account  ot  the  Method  ufed  to  make  Birdlime* 
which  may  not  be  improper  to  infert  in  this  Place  for 
the  Satisfaction  of  the  Curious. 

The  Italians  make  their  Birdlime  of  the  Berries  of 
Mifleto  heated  and  mixed  with  Oil,  as  is  that  made  of 
Holly  Bark,  and  to  make  it  bear  the  Water,  they  add 
Turpentine. 

Of  the  Berries  of  this  Plant  Birdlime  was  formerly 
made  in  England.  This  was  done  by  boiling  the  Ber¬ 
ries  in  Water  till  they  burd,  when  they  were  well  beaten 
in  a  Mortar,  and  afterward  wafhed  till  all  the  branny 
Hulks  were  cleared  away. 

That  which  is  now  commonly  ufed  with  us  is  made 
of  the  Bark  of  Holly,  which  is  dripped  off  about  Mid- 
ftimmer  ;  this  they  boil  for  ten  or  twelve  Hours,  and 
when  the  green  Coat  is  leparated  from  the  other,  they 
cover  it  up  with  Fern  for  a  Fortnight,  and  put  it  in  a 
moid  Place,  where  it  lies  a  Fortnight,  by  which  Time 
the  Bark  will  be  turned  to  a  Jelly,  and  no  Fibres  of  the 
Wood  be  left;  then  they  beat  it  in  a  Stone  Mortar  till  it 
becomes  a  tough  Pade;  this  they  walk  in  a  runing  Stream 
till  no  Motes  appear,  and  put  it  up  to  ferment  for  four 
or  five  Days,  and  fcum  it  as  often  as  any  Thing  ariles, 
and  then  lay  it  up  for  Ufe.  When  they  ufe  it,  they  in¬ 
corporate  with  it  a  third  Part  of  that  Oil  over  the  Fire. 

The  Birdlime  that  is  brought  from  Damafcus  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  made  of  Sebedens,  their'  Kernels  being 
frequently  found  in  it,  but  this  will  not  endure  either 
Frod  or  Wet. 

The  Birdlime  brought  from  Spain  is  of  an  ill  Smell. 

The  Bark  of  our  or  Wayfaring  Shrub,  as  it  is  faid* 
will  make  Birdlime  as  good  as  the  bed. 

VISNAGA.  See  Daucus. 

VITEX.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H.  603.  Tab.  333.  Lin . 
Gen.  Plant.  708.  [fo  called  of  vieo ,  Lat.  to  bend,  be- 
caufe  its  Branches  are  very  flexible ;  it  is  alfo  called 
Agnus  Cajlus ,  becaufe  it  is  believed  to  allay  Lud,  for 
which  the  Monks  were  wont  to  ufe  it  in  their  Cloyders, 
but  by  the  Tade  and  Smell  it  fhould  rather  be  a  Pro-; 
vocative.]  Agnus  Cajlus ,  or  the  Chade  Tree. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  fhort ,  cylindrical ,  and 
indented  in  five  Parts.  The  Flower  has  one  ringent  Petal 
with  a  fiender  cylindrical  T ube ;  the  Brim  is  plain ,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  two  Lips ;  the  two  Lips  are  trifid ;  the  middle  Seg¬ 
ment  is  the  hr  0  adept  in  both.  It  has  four  Hair -like  Stamina 
which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  T ube ,  two  being  fhorter 
than  the  other,  terminated  by  moveable  Summits ,  and  a 
roundifh  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fiender  Style ,  crowned  by  two 
Awl -Jh ape d  fpreading  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  a  globular  Berry  with  four  Cells ,  each  containing 
one  oval  Seed. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  fourth  Section  of  T'our- 
nefort’s  twentieth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  Point  al  becomes 
a  Fruit  with  feveral  Cells.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the 
fecond  SeCtion  of  his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  contains 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter 
Stamina ,  and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  Capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Vi  tex  folds  digit atis,  fpicis  verticillatis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  938.  Chade  Tree  with  fingered  Leaves,  and 
whorled  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Vitex  folds  an- 
gufiioribus  cannabis  modo  difpofitis.  C.  B.  P.  475.  Chade 
Tree  with  narrow  Leaves  difpofed  like  thofe  of  Hemp, 
or  common  Chade  Tree. 

2.  Vitex  folds  digilatis  ferratis ,  fpicis.  paniculatis. 
Chade  Tree  with  fingered  fawed  Leaves,  and  Spikes? 
in  Panicles.  This  is  the  Vitex  folio  latiore  ferrato. 1  Lob. 
Icon.  139.  Chade  Tree  with  a  broader  fawed  Leaf. 

3.  Vitex  folds  t emails  quinatifve ,  paniculis  dichoto- 
mis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  938.  Chade  Tree  with  trifoliate 
and  quinate  Leaves,  and  Panicles  of  Flowers  rifing  from 
the  Divifion  of  the  Branches.  This  is  the  Vitex  trifoha 
minor  Indica.  Pluk.  Aim.  390.  Smaller  Indian  trifoliate 
Chade  Tree. 
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4.  Vi  tex  foliis  quinatis  ternatifque  f err  alls ,  fpicis  ala- 
ribits  terminalibufque.  Chafte  Tree  with  quinate  and  trifo¬ 
liate  fawed  Leaves,  and  Spikes  of  Flowers  from  the 
Wings  terminating  the  Branches. 

5.  Vi  tex  foliis  ternatis  quinatifque  pinnato-incijis , 
fpicis  verticillatis  terminalibus ;  Chafte  Tree  with  ternate 
and  quinate  Leaves  which  are  cut  like  Wings,  and 
whorled  Spikes  of  Flowers  terminating  the  Branches. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  near 
Naples  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers  and  in  moift  Places  ;  it 
has  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  fending 
out  Branches  oppofite  the  whole  Length,  which  are  an¬ 
gular,  pliable,  and  have  a  grayifti  Bark ;  thefe  are  gar¬ 
nished  with  Leaves  for  the  molt  part  placed  oppofite 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks ;  they  ate  compofed  of 
five,  fix,  or  feven  Lobes  which  unite  at  the  Foot  Stalk, 
and  fpread  out  like  the  Fingers  of  a  Hand  ;  the  lower 
are  fmall,  and  the  middle  are  largeft  •,  they  are  fmooth 
and  entire ;  the  largeft  are  about  three  Inches  long,  and 
half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle,  ending  in  blunt 
Points,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  hoary 
on  their  under.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  ;  the  Spikes  are  from 
feven  to  fifteen  Inches  long  ;  the  Flowers  are  difpofed 
in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  with  Intervals  between 
each  Whorl ;  they  are  of  the  Lip  Kind  ;  the  two  Lips 
are  each  cut  into  three  Segments,  the  middle  being 
larger  than  the  two  Side  Segments;  they  are  in  fome 
Plants  white,  and  in  others  blue  ;  thefe  are  generally 
late  before  they  appear,  fo  that  in  bad  Seafons  they  do 
not  open  fair,  and  in  warm  Years  the  Plants  produce 
no  Seeds  here.  The  Flowers  have  an  agreeable  Odour 
when  they  open  fair,  and  make  a  good  Appearance  in 
Autumn,  when  the  Flowers  of  moft  other  Shrubs  are 
gone,  for  in  warm  mild  Seafons  I  have  feen  thefe  Shrubs 
in  full  flower  the  Middle  of  October. 

The  lecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France,  and  in  Italy,  this  is  a  lower  Shrub  than  the  firft; 
it  feldom  rifes  more  than  four  or  five  Feet  high,  coming 
up  with  feveral  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  do  not 
branch  fo  much  as  the  former;  their  Bark  is  alfo  whiter. 
The  Leaves  are  fingered,  and  compofed  of  five  or  feven 
Lobes  which  unite  at  the  Foot  Stalk ;  thefe  are  not  fo 
diforoportionate  in  their  Length,  the  longeft  being  fel¬ 
dom  more  than  two  Inches,  and  the  fhorteft  an  Inch 
and  a  Half ;  they  are  near  an  Inch  broad,  and  are  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  are  not  fo  ftiff  as  thole  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  panicled  Spikes  toward 
the  End  of  the  Branches ;  the  Spikes  are  fhorter,  and 
the  Flowers  fmailer  than  t’nofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  and  ap¬ 
pear  fooner ;  they  are  all  of  them  blue  which  I  have 
feen. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ;  this 
has  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  which  rifes  nine  or  ten  Feet  high, 
fending  out  many  Side  Branches  which  have  a  brown 
Bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  which  have  fome- 
times  three,  and  at  others  five,  oval  acute-pointed 
Lobes  which  are  entire,  and  a  little  downy  on  their 
under  Side.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  Panicles 
which  arife  at  the  Divilion  of  the  Branches  ;  thefe  are 
fmall,  and  white,  but  are  not  fueceeded  by  any  Seeds 
in  England. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  Parts 
of  China ,  where  it  rifes  with  woody  Stalks,  eight  or 
ten  Feet  high,  having  a  gray  Bark.  The  Branches 
come  out  oppofite,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
placed  oppofite  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  or  five  Spear-fhaped  Lobes  which  are 
deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  end  in  very  acute 
Points ;  the  largeft  of  thefe  Lobes  are  three  Inches  and 
a  Half  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Quarter  broad,  of  a 
dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  gray  on  their  un¬ 
der.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  whorled  Spikes, 
which  come  out  oppofite  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk, 
and  the  Branches  are  terminated  by  branchirig  Spikes 
of  Flowers ;  thefe  are  blue,  and  about  the  Size  of  thofe 
of  the  firft.  This  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft ,  but  does 
not  produce  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  China  ;  this  is  a  lower 
Shrub  than  either  of  the  former.-  The  Stalk  feklom 
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rifes  more  than  three  Feet  high,  fending  oiit  fpreading 
Branches  on  every  Side,  which  are  (lender  and  angular; 
thefe  are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which 
ftand  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  forrle  of 
them  compofed  of  three,  and  others  of  five  Lobes* 
which  are  deeply  and  regularly  cut  on  their  Sides  in 
Form  of  winged  Leaves,  and  end  in  acute  Points.  The 
largeft  of  thefe  Lcibes  is  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long; 
and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle ; 
they  are  of  a  dull  green  Colour  on  their  upper  Side; 
and  gray  on  their  under.  The  Branches  are  terminated 
by  Spikes  of  Flowers  about  three  or  four  Inches  long, 
which  are  difpofed  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks  ;  thefe 
are  in  fome  Plants  white,  in  others  blue,  and  fome  have 
bright  red  Flowers ;  they  are  in  Beauty  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  July  to  the  Begining  of  September,  but  the  Plants 
do  not  produce  Seeds  in  Europe. 

The  firft  Sort  is  pretty  comnion  in  many  Englifh 
Gardens,  where  it  has  been  long  an  Inhabitant,  but  was 
not  much  propagated  till  of  late  Years.  The  fecond 
Sort  is  lefs  common,  and  only  in  fome  curious  Gardens 
at  prefent.  Thefe  Plants  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  planting  their  Cutings  early  in  the 
Spring,  before  they  fhoot ;  they  require  a  frefh  light 
Soil,  and  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water, 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  muft 
be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  during  the  Summefi 
Seafon,  and  if  the  following  Winter  prove  fevere,  you 
muft  lay  a  little  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
between  the  Plants  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating 
to  their  Roots,  which  would  injure  them  while  they  are 
young;  and  as  thefe  Cutings  are  apt  to  fhoot  late  in  the 
Year,  their  Tops  will  be  very  tender,  and  the  early 
Frofts  in  Autumn  often  kill  them  down  a  confiaerable 
Length,  if  they  are  not  protected,  therefore  they  fhould 
then  be  covered  with  Mats,  which  will  be  of  great 
Service  to  them.  Toward  the  Middle  of  March,  if 
the  Seafon  is  favourable,  you  fhould  tranfplant  them 
either  into  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main,  or  into  a  Nurfery  to  grow  two  or  three  Years  to 
get  Strength,  where  they  muft  be  pruned  up,  in  order 
to  form  them  into  regular  Stalks,  otherwise  they  are 
very  fubjedt  to  fhoot  out  their  Branches  in  a  ftraggling 
Manner. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
Branches  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  in  doing  of  which 
you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  break  them,  for  their 
Shoots  are  apt  to  fplit,  if  they  are  violently  forced  ; 
thefe  will  take  Root  in  one  Year,  provided  they  are 
watered  in  very  dry  Weather,  and  may  then  be  tranf- 
planted  out,  and  managed,  as  was  directed  for  thofe 
Plants  railed  from  Cutings. 

The  third  Sort  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air 
in  England ,  fo  muft  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  conftantly 
kept  in  the  Stove  ;  it  is  propagated  both  by  Cutings 
and  Layers,  but  the  Cutings  of  this  muft  be  planted  in 
Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  covering 
them  clofe  with  a  Bell  or  Hand  Glafs,  to  exclude  the 
Air;  they  Ihould  be  refrefhed  with  Water  now  and  then* 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  too  freely.  The  bell: 
Time  to  plant  the  Cutings  is  about  the  Middle  or  latter 
End  of  April ,  for  if  they  fucceed,  they  will  put  out  Roots 
in  fix  or  feven  Weeks,  and  will  then  begin  to  flioot, 
fo  they  fhould  have  the  free  Air  gradually  admited  to 
them  to  prevent  their  (hooting  weak;  then  they  may  b3 
carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot 
Bed  again,  fhading  them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  after  which  they  fhould  have  Plenty 
of  free  Air  at  all  Times  when  the  Weather  is  good, 
treating  them  in  the  fame  Manner  as  other  tender  Plants. 
In  Winter  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Tempe¬ 
rature  of  Heat,  but  in  the  Summer  they  fhould  have 
the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  but  not  removed  into  the 
open  Air.  - 

As  this  Plant  retains  its  Leaves  all  the  Year,  it  makes 
a  Variety  in  the  SioVe,  but  the  Flowers  have  no  great 
Beauty. 

Thfe  fourth  Sort  is  I  belieVe  loft  in  the  Englijh  Gar¬ 
dens,-  for  it  had  Jived  in  the  open  Air  fome  Years, 

1  a.  D  which 
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which  had  encouraged  People  to  plant  them  in  the 
full  Ground,  where  they  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  fe- 
vere  Frofl  in  1740,  fince  when  I  have  not  feen  one  of 
the  growing  Plants. 

This  Sort  calls  its  Leaves  in  Autumn  like  the  two 
fitrfl,  and  it  is  late  in  the  Spring  before  the  new  Leaves 
come  out  ;  it  was  propagated  by  Cutings  planted  in  the 
Spring  a  little  before  the  Buds  opened  ;  thefe  were 
placed  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  and  covered  down  with 
Glaffes,  with  which  Management  they  put  out  Roots  free¬ 
ly,  and  afterward  they  were  gradually  hardened  to  live 
in  the  open  Air. 

The  fifth  Sort  has  been  lately  introduced  into  the 
Englifh  Gardens,  from  Paris ,  where  the  Plants  were 
raifed  from  Seeds,  which  were  fent  from  China  by  the 
Mifiionaries.  I  was  favoured  with  fome  young  Plants 
by  Monfieur  Richard.,  Gardener  to  the  King  at  Ver failles. 
The  two  Sorts  with  white  and  blue  Flowers  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but  that  with  red  Flowers 
was  injured  in  the  Way  and  mifcarried. 

This  is  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  mull  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots,  plunging  them  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot  Bed,  and  treating  them  in  the  fame  Way  as 
the  fourth  Sort.  When  the  Cutings  are  well  rooted, 
they  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in 
a  feparate  finall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed 
in  the  Shade  until  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  Iheltered  Situation,  placing 
them  with  other  Green-houfe  Plants,  where  they  may 
remain  all  the  Summer  ;  but  in  Autumn  they  mull  be 
put  into  Shelter,  for  they  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air 
in  this  Country  ;  but  as  they  call  their  Leaves  early  in 
Autumn,  fo  they  mull  not  have  much  Wet  in  Winter. 
The  Plants  are  late  in  puting  out  new  Leaves  in  the 
Spring,  and  before  thefe  appear  they  have  fo  much  the 
Appearance  of  dead  Plants,  that  they  have  been  turn¬ 
ed  out  of  the  Pots  by  fome,  fuppofing  they  were  fo. 

VITIS.  F cum .  Inft.  R.  H.  6 13.  Fab.  384.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  250.  [So  called  from  vieo ,  Lat.  to  bend,  or  bind, 
becaufe  its  Clafpers  take  hold  of  the  neighbouring 
Plants.]  The  Vine. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  a  fmall  Empalement  indented  in  five 
Parts  ;  it  has  five  fmall  Petals  which  drop  off  \  and  five 
Awl-fhaped  Stamina ,  which  fpread  and  fall  away ,  termi¬ 
nated  by  fingle  Summits ,  with  an  oval  Germen  having  no 
Style ,  crowned  by  a  headed  obtufe  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  turn  to  an  oval  or  roundifh  Berry  with  one  Cell , 
including  five  hard  Seeds  or  Stones. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seclion 
of  Fournefor? s  twenty-firll  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Frees 
and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal  becomes  a 
Berry ,  either  fingle,  or  many  together.  Dr.  Linnaeus 
places  it  in  the  firlt  Seftion  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which 
contains  thole  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina 
and  one  Stigma. 

I  lhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  an  Enumeration 
of  all  the  Sorts  of  Grapes  which  are  at  prefent  known 
in  England,  which  would  fwell  this  Work  much  beyond 
its  intended  Bulk,  and  be  of  little  Ufe,  fince  many  of 
them  are  not  worth  the  Trouble  of  cultivating ;  fo  I 
finall  only  feledt  thofe  which  ripen  pretty  well  in  this 
Country,  or  that  merit  a  little  Affiflance  to  bring  them 
to  Perfedlion  by  artificial  Heat. 

The  July  Grape,  this  is  called  by  the  French ,  Morillon 
noir  hatif.  This  is  a  fmall,  round,  black  Berry,  grow¬ 
ing  loofe  on  the  Bunches.  The  Juice  is  fugary 
but  has  little  Flavour ;  and  has  no  Merit  but  that  of 
ripening  early.  It  ripens  the  Begining  of  Augufi. 

The  Black  Sweet  Water,  is  a  fmall  roundifh  Berry, 
growing  clofe  in  the  Bunches,  which  are  fhort.  The  Skin 
is  thin,  the  Juice  very  lweet,  and  the  Birds  and  Flies 
are  very  apt  to  devour  them  if  they  are  not  guarded. 
It  ripens  foon  after  the  other. 

The  White  Sweet  Water  is  a  large  round  Berry  when 
in  Perfeflion,  but  thefe  are  very  different  in  Size  on 
the  fame  Bunch,  fome  of  them  will  be  of  a  large  Size, 
and  others  extremely  fmall,  for  which  Reafon  it  is  not 
much  efleemed.  The  Juice  is  fugary,  but  not  vi- 
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nous.  This  ripens  about  the  fame  Time  with  the 
former. 

The  Chajfelas  Blanc ,  or  Royal  Mufcadine,  as  it  is 
called  by  fome,  is  an  excellent  Grape,  the  Bunches 
are  generally  large,  and  at  the  upper  Part  divide  with 
two  fmaller  fide  Bunches  or  Shoulders.  The  Berries 
are  round,  and  when  perfe&ly  ripe  turn  of  an  Amber 
Colour.  The  Juice  is  rich  and  vinous ;  it  ripens  in 
September,  but  if  carefully  preferved  they  will  hang  very 
late  and  become  excellent. 

The  Chajfelas  Mufque,  or  Le  Cour  Grape,  as  it  is 
here  called,  by  fome  called  the  Frankindal,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Grape,  and  generally  ripens  well  in  England  if 
it  has  a  good  afpedled  Wall.  The  Berries  are  very  like 
thofe  of  the  former  in  Shape,  Size,  and  Colour,  but 
are  flefhy  and  have  a  little  mufky  Flavour.  It  ripens 
at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former. 

The  Black  Clufler,  or  Munier  Grape,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  French ,  from  the  hoary  Down  of  the  Leaves  in 
Summer;  it  is  a  good  Fruit,  and  ripens  well  here.  The 
Bunches  are  fhort,  the  Berries  are  oval,  and  are  very 
clofe  to  each  other,  fo  that  many  of  thofe  which  grow 
on  the  Infide  continue  green,  when  the  outer  are  per¬ 
fectly  ripe.  It  ripens  in  September ,  and  is  by  fome  call¬ 
ed  the  Burgundy  Grape. 

The  Auverna ,  or  true  Burgundy  Grape,  fometimes 
called  Black  Morillon ,  is  an  indifferent  Fruit  for  the 
Table,  but  is  efleemed  one  of  the  befl  Sorts  for  making 
Wine.  The  Berries  of  this  are  oval,  and  hang  loofer 
on  the  Bunches  than  thofe  of  the  Clufler  Grape,  fo  ripen 
equally,  which  gives  it  the  Preference. 

^  The  Corinth ,  or  as  it  is  vulgarly  called  the  Cun-ant 
Grape,  is  a  fmall  roundifh  Berry  generally  without 
Stone  ;  of  a  deep  black  Colour,  and  much  cluflered  on 
the  Bunches,  which  are  fhort;  it  has  a  fugary  Juice, 
and  ripens  in  September,  but  will  not  lafl  long. 

The  Red  Chajfelas  is  very  like  the  White  in  Size  and 
Shape,  but  is  of  a  dark  red  Colour ;  it  is  a  very  good 
Grape,  but  ripens  later  than  the  white,  and  is  pretty 
rare  in  England. 

The  White  Mufcadine  is  fomewhat  like  the  Chajfelas , 
but  the  Berries  are  fmaller,  and  hang  loofer  on  the 
Bunches,  which  are  longer,  but  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of 
the  Chafjelas.  The  Juice  is  fweet,  but  not  fo  rich  as  the 

Chajfelas. 

The  Black  Frontinac ,  or  Mufcat  noir,  is  a  round 
Berry  of  good  Size ;  they  grow  loofe  on  the  Bunches, 
yet  do  not  ripen  equally.  The  Bunches  are  fhort,  the 
Berries  when  fully  ripe  are  very  black,  and  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  Meal  or  Flue,  .like  the  black  Plums.  The 
Juice  of  this  is  very  rich  and  vinous.  It  ripens  the 
End  of  September ,  or  the  Begining  of  October. 

The  Red  Frontinac ,  or  Mufcat  rouge ,  is  an  excellent 
Grape  when  fully  ripe,  but  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves 
very  warm,  they  rarely  ripen  without  artificial  Heat  in 
England.  The  Bunches  of  this  Sort  are  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  former ;  the  Berries  are  large  and  round  ; 
when  they  are  fully  ripe,  they  are  of  a  Brick  Colour, 
but  before  they  are  gray  with  a  few  dark  Stripes,  and 
this  is  frequently  taken  for  a  different  Kind,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Grifley  Frontinac ;  but  I  am  convinced 
it  is  the  fame  Grape.  The  Juice  of  this  has  the  moft 
vinous  Flavour  of  all  the  Sorts,  and  is  greatly  efleemed 
in  France. 

The  White  Frontinac  has  larger  Bunches  than  either  of 
the  former,  the  Berries  are  round ;  and  are  fo  clolely 
cluflered  on  the  Bunches  as  that  unlefs  they  are  carefully 
thined  early  in  the  Seafon;  when  the  Berriesare  very  fmall, 
the  Sun  and  Air  will  be  excluded  from  many  of  the  Ber¬ 
ries,  fo  that  they  will  not  ripen ;  and  the  Moiflure  will  be 
detained  in  the  Autumn,  which  willcaufe  them  to  rot.  The 
Juice  of  this  is  excellent,  and  if  the  Fruit  is  perfedtly  ripe 
is  inferiour  to  none.  This  the  French  call  Mufcat  blanc. 

The  Alexandrian  Frontinac  or  Mufcat  d  ’ Alexandrie  is 
by  fome  called  Mufcat  of  Jerufalem.  The  Berries  of 
this  are  oval,  and  hang  loofe  on  the  Bunches ;  thefe  are 
long  and  are  not  fhouldered.  There  are  two  Sorts,  one 
with  white  and  the  other  has  red  Berries  their  Juice  i$ 
very  rich  and  vinous,  but  they  feldom  ripen  in  England 
without  artificial  Heat. 

The 
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The  red  and  black  Hamburgh ,  by  fome  called  the 
Warner  Grape,  from  the  Perfon  who  brought  them  to 
England.  Thefe  have  middle-fized  Berries  inclining  to 
an  oval  Shape.  The  Bunches  are  large,  and  their  Juice 
when  ripe  is  fugary,  with  a  vinous  Flavour.  This 
ripens  in  Odiober. 

The  St.  Peter's,  Grape  has  a  large  oval  Berry  of  a 
deep  black  Colour  when  ripe.  The  Bunches  are  very 
large,  and  make  a  fine  Appearance  at  the  Table,  but 
the  Juice  is  not  rich,  and  it  ripens  late  in  the  Year. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  more  divided  than 
thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  approaching  to  thofe  of  the 
Parfiey- leaved  Grape,  fo  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  before 
the  Fruit  is  ripe. 

The  Claret  Grape,  Bourdelais,  or  Verjuice  Grape, 
the  Raifin  Grape,  the  ftriped  Grape,  and  many  other 
Sorts  which  never  come  to  Perfection  here,  are  not  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  Place  in  Gardens,  unlefs  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety,  for  when  they  have  the  Afliftance  of  Heat  to 
bring  them  to  Maturity,  their  Juice  is  harfh,  and  with¬ 
out  Flavour,  fo  they  fhould  not  occupy  the  Room  of 
better  Fruit. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Grapes  are  propagated  either  from 
Layers  or  Cutings,  the  former  of  which  is  greatly 
pra&ifed  in  England ,  but  the  latter  is  what  I  would  re¬ 
commend,  as  being  much  preferable  to  the  other  ;  for 
the  Roots  of  Vines  do  not  grow  ftrong  and  woody,  as 
in  mod:  Sorts  of  Trees,  but  are  long,  Bender,  and 
pliable ;  therefore  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
Ground,  they  feldom  {trike  out  any  Fibres  from 
the  weak  Roots,  which  generally  fhrivel  and  dry; 
fo  that  they  rather  retard  than  help  the  Plants  in  their 
Growth,  by  preventing  the  new  Fibres  from  pufhing 
out ;  for  which  Reafon  I  had  rather  plant  a  good  Cur¬ 
ing  than  a  rooted  Plant,  provided  it  be  well  chofen ; 
and  there  is  little  Danger  of  its  not  growing. 

But  as  there  are  few  Perfons  who  make  choice 
of  proper  Cutings,  or  at  leaft  that  form  their  Cut¬ 
ings  rightly  in  England ;  fo  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
Directions  for  this  in  the  firft  Place,  before  I  proceed. 
You  fhould  always  make  choice  of  fuch  Shoots  as 
are  ftrong  and  well  ripened  of  the  laft  Year  s  Growth  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  cut  from  the  old  Vine,  juft  below  the 
Place  where  they  were  produced,  taking  a  Knot,  or 
Piece  of  the  two- Years  Wood  to  each,  which  fhould 
be  pruned  fmooth ;  then  you  fhould  cut  oft  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Shoots  fo  as  to  leave  the  Cuting  about  fix- 
teen  Inches  long.  When  the  Piece  or  Knot  of  old 
Wood  is  cut  at  both  Ends,  near  the  young  Shoot,  the 
Cuting  will  refemble  a  little  Mallet  ;  from  whence  Co¬ 
lumella  gives  the  Title  of  Malleolus  to  the  Vine  Cutings. 
In  making  the  Cutings  after  this  Manner,  there  can  be 
but  one  taken  from  each  Shoot;  whereas  moft  Perfons 
cut  them  into  Lengths  of  about  a  Foot,  and  plant 
them  all,  which  is  very  wrong ;  for  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Shoots  are  never  fo  well  ripened  as  the  lower, 
which  was  produced  early  in  the  Spring,  and  has  had 
the  whole  Summer  to  harden;  fo  that  if  they  take 
Root,  they  never  make  fo  good  Plants ;  for  the  Wood 
of  thofe  Cutings  being  fpongy  and  foft,  admits  the 
Moifture  too  freely,  whereby  the  Plants  will  be  luxu¬ 
riant  in  Growth  ;  but  never  fo  fruitful  as  fuch  whofe 
Wood  is  clofer  and  more  compaCt 

When  the  Cutings  are  thus  prepared,  if  they  are  not 
then  planted  they  fhould  be  placed  with  their  lower 
Part  in  the  Ground  in  a  dry  Soil,  laying  fome  Litter 
upon  their  upper  Parts  to  prevent  them  from  drying  : 
In  this  Situation  they  may  remain  till  the  Begining  of 
April  (which  is  the  belt  Time  for  planting  them), 
when  you  fhould  take  them  out,  and  wafh  them  fiorn 
the  Filth  they  have  contracted  ;  and  if  you  find  them 
very  dry,  you  fhould  let  them  ftand  with  their  lower 
Parts  in  Water,  fix  or  eight  Hours,  which  will  diftend 
their  Veffels,  and  difpofe  them  for  taking  Root.  Then 
the  Ground  being  before  prepared  where  the  Plants  are 
defigned  to  remain  (whether  againft  Walls,  or  for  stand¬ 
ards  (for  they  fhould  not  be  removed  again),  the  Cut¬ 
ings  fhould  be  planted  ;  but  in  preparing  the  Ground, 
you  fhould  confider  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  which,  if 
ftrong,  and  inclinable  to  Wet,  is  by  no  Means  proper 
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for  Grapes ;  therefore  where  it  fo  happens,  you  fhould 
open  a  Trench  where  the  Cutings  are  to  be  planted,' 
which  fhould  be  filled  with  Lime  Rubbifh,  the  better 
to  drain  off  the  Moifture;  then  raife  the  Border  with 
frefh  light  Earth  about  two  Feet  thick  ;  fo  that  .t  fnay 
be  at  leaft  a  Foot  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground  ; 
then  you  fhould  open  the  Holes  at  about  fix  Feet  Di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  puting  one  good  ftrong  Cuting 
into  each  Hole,  which  fhould  be  laid  a  little  Hoping, 
that  their  Tops  may  incline  to  the  Wall ;  but  it  muft 
be  put  in  fo  deep,  as  that  the  uppermoft  Eye  may  be 
level  with  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  for  when  a  y 
Part  of  the  Cuting  is  left  above  Ground,  as  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Method  ufed  by  the  Englijh  Gardeners,  moft  of 
the  Buds  attempt  to  fhoot ;  fo  that  the  Strengn.  of 
the  Cutings  is  divided  to  nourifh  fo  many  Shoots, 
which  muft  confequently  be  weaker  than  if  only  one  of 
them  grew;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  by  burying  the 
whole  Cuting  in  the  Ground,  the  Sap  is  all  cmpiuyed 
on  one  fingle  Shoot,  which  confequently  will  be  much 
ftronger ;  befides  the  Sun  and  Air  are  apt  to  dry  that 
Part  of  the  Cuting  which  remains  above  Ground,  and 
fo  often  prevents  their  Buds  from  fhooting. 

Then  having  placed  the  Cuting  into  the  Ground, 
you  fhould  fill  up  the  Hole  gently,  prefling  down  the 
Earth  with  your  Foot  dole  about  it,  and  raife  a  little 
Hill  juft  upon  the  Top  of  the  Cuting  to  cowr  the 
upper  Eye  quite  over,  which  will  prevent  it  from 
drying,  this  being  done,  there  is  nothing  more  necefla- 
ry,  but  to  keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weed;,  until 
the  Cutings  begin  to  fhoot ;  at  w'ich  1  ime  you  fhou’d 
look  over  them  carefully  to  rub  off  any  fmall  Siioots, 
if  fuch  are  produced,  leaving  only  the  firft  main  Snoot 
to  the  Wall ;  which  fhould  be  conftantly  trained  up, 
as  it  is  extended  in  Length,  to  prevent  its  breaking,  or 
hanging  down  ;  you  muft  continue  to  look  over  rtiefe 
once  in  about  three  Weeks  during  the  Summer  Season, 
conftantly  rubing  off  all  lateral  Shoots  whicn  are  pro¬ 
duced,  leaving  only  the  firft  main  Shoot  ;  and  be  fure 
to  keep  the  Ground  conftantly  clear  from  Weeds, 
which,  if  buffered  to  grow,  will  exhauft  the  Goodnefs 
of  the  Soil,  and  ftarve  the  Cutings. 

The  Michaelmas  following,  if  your  Cutings  have 
produced  ftrong  Shoots,  you  fhould  prune  them  down 
to  two  Eyes,  which,  though  by  fome  People  may  be 
thought  too  fhort,  yet  I  am  fatisfied,  from  feveral  Ex¬ 
periments,  to  be  the  beft  Method.  The  Reafon  for 
advifing  the  pruning  Vines  at  this  Seafon,  rather 
than  defering  it  till  Spring,  is,  becaufe  the  tender  Parts 
of  thofe  young  Shoots,  if  left  on,  are  fubjeft  to  decay 
in  Winter,  for  they  are  apt  to  grow  late  in  the  Year, 
fo  the  Tops  of  their  Shoots  are  tender,  and  the  early 
Frofts  will  pinch  them,  and  then  they  frequently  are 
killed  down  a  confiderable  Length,  which  weak¬ 
ens  their  Roots ;  but  if  they  are  cut  off  early  in 
Autumn,  the  Wounds  will  heal  over  before  the  bad 
Weather,  and  thereby  the  Roots  will  be  greatly  {Length¬ 
ened. 

In  the  Spring,  after  the  cold  Weather  is  paft,  you 
muft  gently  dig  up  the  Borders,  to  loofen  the  Earth  ; 
but  you  muft  be  very  careful  in  doing  this,  not  to 
injure  the  Roots  of  your  Vines  ;  you  fhould  alfo  raife 
the  Earth  up  to  the  Stems  of  the  Plants,  fo  as  to  cover 
the  old  W^ood,  but  not  fo  deep  as  to  cover  either  of 
the  Eyes  of  the  laft  Year’s  Wood.  After  this  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care  until  they  begin  to  lhoot,  when 
you  fhould  look  over  them  carefully,  to  rub  off  all 
weak  dangling  Shoots,  leaving  no  more  than  the  two 
Shoots,  which  are  produced  from  the  two  Eyes  of  the 
laft  Year’s  Wood,  which  fhould  be  faftened  to  the  Wall; 
and  fo  from  this,  until  the  Vines  have  done  fhooting, 
you  fhould  look  them  over  once  in  three  Weeks  or  a 
Month  to  rub  off  all  lateral  Shoots  as  they  are  produced ; 
and  to  fallen  the  main  Shoots  to  the  Wall,  as  they  are  ex¬ 
tended  in  Length,  which  muft  not  be  fhortened  before 
the  Middle,  or  latter  End  of  July,  when  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  nip  oft  their  Tops,  which  will  {Lengthen  the 
lower  Eyes ;  and  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  you  muft 
conftantly  keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds ;  nor 
i  fhould  you  permit  any  Sort  of  Plants  to  grow  near  the- 

Vines ; 
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Vines;  which  would  not  only  rob  them  of  Nourifiv 
ment,  but  fhade  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Shoots,  and 
thereby  prevent  their  ripening;  which  will  not  only 
caufe  their  Wood  to  be  fpongy  and  luxuriant,  but 
render  it  lefs  fruitful. 

As  foon  as  the  Leaves  begin  to  drop  in  Autumn, 
you  fhould  prune  thefe  young  Vines  again,  leaving 
three  Buds  to  each  of  the  Shoots,  provided  they  are 
ftrong,  otherwile  it  is  better  to  fhorten  them  down  to 
two  Eyes  if  they  are  good,  for  it  is  a  very  wrong  Prac¬ 
tice  to  leave  much  Wood  upon  young  Vines,  or  to 
leave  their  Shoots  too  long,  which  greatly  weakens  the 
Roots ;  then  you  fhould  faften  them  to  the  Wall, 
fpreading  them  out  horizontally  each  Way,  that  there 
may  be  Room  to  train  the  new  Shoots  the  following 
Summer,  and  in  the  Spring,  dig  the  Borders  as  be¬ 
fore. 

The  third  Seafon  you  muft  go  over  the  Vines  again, 
as  foon  as  they  begin  to  (hoot,  to  rub  off  all  Danglers 
as  before,  and  train  the  ftrong  Shoots  in  their  proper 
Places,  which  this  Year  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  two  . 
from  each  Shoot  of  the  laft  Year’s  Wood ;  but  if  they 
attempt  to  produce  two  Shoots  from  one  Eye,  the  weak- 
eft  of  them  muft  be  rubed  off,  for  there  lhould  never 
be  more  than  one  allowed  to  come  out  of  each  Eye. 
If  any  of  them  produce  Fruit,  as  many  Times  they 
will  the  third  Year,  you  fhould  not  flop  them,  fo  foon 
as  is  generally  prabtifed  upon  the  bearing  Shoots  of 
old  Vines,  but  permit  them  to  {hoot  forward  till  a 
Month  after  Midfummer ;  at  which  Time  you  may 
pinch  off  the  I  ops  of  the  Shoots  -,  for  if  this  were  done 
too  foon,  it  would  Ipoil  the  Buds  for  the  next  Year’s 
Wood,  which  in  young  Vines  muft  be  more  carefully 
preferved  than  on  older  Plants,  becaufe  there  are  no 
other  Shoots  to  be  laid  in  for  a  Supply  of  Wood,  as  is 
commonly  pradifed  on  old  Vines. 

During  the  Summer  you  muft  conftantly  go  over 
your  Vines,  and  diiplace  all  weak  lateral  Shoots  as  they 
are  produced,  and  carefully  keep  the  Ground  clear 
from  Weeds,  as  was  before  direcded,  that  the  Shoots 
may  ripen  well ;  which  is  a  material  Thing  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  rnoft  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  but  efpecially  in 
Vines ;  which  feldom  produce  any  Fruit  from  imma¬ 
ture  Branches.  T.  hefe  Things  being  duly  obferved,  are 
all  that  is  neceffary  in  the  Management  of  young 
Vines  ;  I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  lay  down  Rules  for 
the  Government  of  grown  Vines,  which  I  fhall  do  as 
briefly  as  pofiible.  And, 

f  irft,  Vines  rarely  produce  any  bearing  Shoots  from 
V\  ood  that  is  more  than  one  Year  old  ;  therefore  great 
Care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  inch  Wood  in  every  Part 
of  the  Trees ;  for  the  Fruit  are  always  produced  upon 
the  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year,  which  come  out  from  Buds 
of  the  laft  Year’s  Wood.  The  Method  commonly 
pradliled  by  the  Gardeners  in  England  is,  to  fhorten  the 
Branches  of  the  former  Year’s  Growth,  down  to  three 
or  four  Eyes,  at  the  Time  of  pruning;  though  there 
are  fome  Perfons  who  leave  thefe  Shoots  much  longer, 
and  affirm  that  by  this  Practice  they  obtain  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Fruit,  but  however  this  maybe,  ft  is  a 
very  wrong  Practice,  fmCe  it  is  impoffible,  that  one 
Shoot  can  nourifh  forty  or  fifty  Bunches  of  Grapes,  fo 
well  as  it  can  ten  or  twelve  ;  fo  that  what  is  goten  in 
Number,  is  loft  in  their  Magnitude;  befides,  the  great¬ 
er  Quantity  of  Fruit  there  is  left  on  Vines,  the  later 
they  are  ripened,  and  their  Juice  is  not  fo  rich ;  and 
this  is  .well  known  in  the  Wine  Countries,  where  there 
are  Laws  enabled  to  direbl  the  Number  and  Length  of 
Shoots  that  are  to  be  left  upon  each  Vine,  left  by°over- 
bearing  them,  they  not  only  exhauft  and  weaken  the 
Roots,  but  thereby  render  the  Juice  weak,  g,nd  fo  de- 
ftroy  the  Reputation  of  their  Wine. 

Wherefore  the  beft  Method  is,  to  fhorten  the  bear¬ 
ing  Shoots,  to  about  four  Eyes  in  Length,  becaufe  the 
iowermoft  feldom  is  good,  and  three  Buds  are  fufficient, 
fur  each  of  thefe. will  produce  a  Shoot,  which  generally 
has  two  or  three  Bunches  of  Grapes  ;  fo  that  from  each 
of  thofe  Shoots  there  may  be  expebled  fix  or  eight 
Bunches,  which  is  a  fufficient  Quantity.  Thefe  Shoots 
muft  be  laid  about  eighteen  Inches  afunderj  for  if  they 
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are  clofer,  when  the  Side  Shoots  are  produced,  there 
will  not  be  Room  enough  to  train  them  againft  the 
Wall,  which  fhould  always  be  provided  for,  and  as 
their  Leaves  are  very  large,  the  Branches  fhould  be  left 
at  a  proportionable  Diftance  from  each  other,  that  they 
may  not  croud  or  fhade  the  Fruit. 

At  the  Winter  Pruning  of  your  Vines  you  fhould  al¬ 
ways  obferve  to  make  the  Cut  juft  above  the  Eye,  flope- 
ing  it  backward  from  it,  that  if  it  fhould  bleed,  the 
Sap  might  not  flow  upon  the  Bud,  and  where  there  is 
an  Opportunity  of  cuting  down  fome  young  Shoots  to 
two  Eyes,  in  order  to  produce  vigorous  Shoots  for  the 
next  Year’s  Bearing,  it  fhould  always  be  done,  becaufe 
in  ftoping  of  thofe  Shoots  which  have  Fruit  upon  them 
as  foon  as  the  Grapes  are  formed,  which  is  frequently 
prablifed,  it  often  fpoils  the  Eyes  for  producing  bear¬ 
ing  Branches  the  following  Year,  and  this  referving  of 
new  Wood  is  what  the  Vignerons  abroad  always  prabtife 
in  their  Vineyards.  The  beft  Seafon  for  pruning  of 
Vines  is  about  the  Middle  or  End  of  October ,  for  the 
Reafons  before  laid  down. 

The  latter  End  of  slpril ,  or  the  Begining  of  May , 
when  the  Vines  begin  to  fhoot,  you  muft  carefully  look 
them  over,  rubing  off  all  fmall  Buds  which  may  come 
from  the  old  Wood,  which  only  produce  weak  dang¬ 
ling  Branches,  as  alfo  when  two  Shoots  are  produced 
from  the  fame  Bud,  the  weakeft  of  them  fhould  be  dif- 
placed,  which  will  caufe  the  others  to  be'ftronger,  and 
the  fooner  this  is  done,  the  better  it  is  for  the  Vines. 

In  the  Middle  of  May  you  muft  go  over  them  again, 
rubing  oft  all  the  dangling  Shoots  as  before,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  you  muft  fatten  up  all  the  ftrong  Branches, 
fo  that  they  may  not  hang  from  the  Wall  5  for  if  their 
Shoots  hang  down,  their  Leaves  will  be  turned  with 
their  upper  Surfaces  the  wrong  Way,  and  when  the 
Shoots  are  afterwards  trained  upright,  they  will  have 
their  under  Surface  upward,  and  until  the  Leaves  are 
turned  again,  and  have  taken  their  right  Pofition,  the 
Fruit  will  not  .thrive,  fo  that  the  not  obferving  this 
Management  will  caufe  the  Grapes  to  be  a  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks  later  before  they  ripen  ;  befides,  by  fuf- 
fejing  the  Fruit  to  hang  from  the  Wail,  and  be  fhaded 
with  the  Clolenefs  of  the  Branches,  it  is  greatly  retarded 
in  its  Growth  ;  therefore,  during  the  growing  Seafon, 
you  fhould  conftantly  look  over  the  Vines,  difplacing 
all  dangling  Branches  and  wild  Wood,  and  faften  up 
the  other  Shoots  regularly  to  the  Wall,  as  they  are  ex¬ 
tended  in  Length,  and  towards  the  Middle  of  June 
you  fhould  flop  the  bearing  Branches,  which  will 
ftrengthen  the  Fruit,  provided  you  always  leave  three 
Eyes  above  the  Bunches,  for  if  you  flop  them  too  foon, 
it  will  injure  the  Fruit,  by  taking  away  that  Part  of  the 
Branch  which  is  neceffary  to  attrabl  the  Nouriftiment  to 
the  Bruit,  as  alfo  to  perfpire  off  the  Crudities  of  the 
Sap,  which  is  not  proper  for  the  Fruit  to  receive. 

But  although  I  recommend  the  ftoping  thofe  Shoots 
which  have  Fruit  at  this  Seafon,  yet  this  is  not  to  be 
prabtifed  upon  thofe  which  are  intended  for  bearing  the 
next  Year,  for  thefe  muft  not  be  ftoped  before  the 
Middle  of  July,  left,  by  ftoping  them  too  foon,  you 
caufe  the  Eyes  to  fhoot  out  ftrong  lateral  Branches,, 
whereby  they  will  be  greatly  injured. 

During  the  Summer  Seafon  you  fhould  be  very  care¬ 
ful  to  rub  off  all  dangling  Branches,  and  train  up  the 
Shoots  regularly  to  the  Wall  as  before,  which  will- 
greatly  accelerate  the  Growth  of  the  Fruit,  and  alfo  ad¬ 
mit  the  Sun  and  Air  to  them,  which  is  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  ripen,  and  give  the  Fruit  a  rich  Flavour, 
but  you  muft  never  diveft  the  Branches  of  their  Leaves, 
as  is  the  Prablice  of  fome  Perfons,  for  although  the  ad¬ 
miring  of  the  Sun  is  neceffary  to  ripen  them,  yet  if 
they  are  too  much  expofed  thereto,  their  Skins  will  be 
tough,  and  they  will  rarely  ripen ;  befides,  the  Leaves, 
being  abfolutely  neceffary  to  nouriffi  the  Fruit,  by  tak¬ 
ing  them  oft,  the  Fruit  is  ftarved,  and  feldom  comes  to?, 
any  Size,  as  I  have  feveral  Times  obferved,  therefore 
a  great  Regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  Summer  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Vines,  where  Perfons  are  defirous  to  have 
their  Fruit  excellent,  and  duly  ripened. 
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When  the  Fruit  are  all  gathered,  you  fliould  prune 
the  Vines,  whereby  the  Litter  of  their  Leaves  will  be 
entirely  removed  at  once,  arid  their  Fruit  will  be  the  for¬ 
warder  the  fucceeding  Year,  as  his  been  before  obferved. 

As  many  of  the  richeft  and  belt  Sorts  of  Grapes  will 
not  ripen  in  England ,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  very 
warm,  or  the  Soil  and  Situation  are  very  favourable, 
there  have  been  many  hot  Walls  built  to  accelerate 
the  ripening  of  this  Fruit,  and  bring  it  to  full  Perfection 
by  artificial  Heat,  and  as  thefe  fucceed  very  well,  when 
they  are  properly  contrived,  and  the  Vines  rightly  ma¬ 
nned,  I  fhall  here  give  proper  Directions,  which,  if  duly 
attended  to,  will  be  fufficient  to  inftruCt  Perfons  in  both. 

The  Method  of  building  hot  Walls  will  be  treated 
under  the  Article  Wall ,  fo  I  fhall  pafs  it  over  in  this 
Place,  and  proceed  to  the  preparing  of  the  Ground  for 
planting.  The  Borders  againft  thefe  hot  Walls  fliould 
have  the  Earth  taken  out  two  Feet  deep  (provided  the 
Ground  is  dry),  otherwife  one  Foot  will  be  fufficient, 
becaufe  in  wet  Land  the  Borders  fhould  be  'raifed  at 
leaft  two  Feet  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground,  that  the 
Roots  of  the  Vines  may  not  be  injured  by  the  Wet. 
When  the  Earth  is  taken  out,  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench 
fhould  be  filled  with  Stones,  Lime  Rubbiffi,  &c.  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  or  two  Feet  thick,  which  fliould  be 
leveled  and  beaten  down  pretty  hard  to  prevent  the 
Roots  of  the  Vines  from  tuning  downward.  The 
Trenches  fliould  be  made  five  Feet  wide  at  leaft,  other- 
wife  the  Roots  of  the  Vines  will  in  a  few  Years  extend 
themfelves  beyond  the  Rubbifh,  and  finding  an  eafy 
Paffage  downwards,  will  run  into  the  moift  Ground, 
and  thereby  imbibe  fo  much  Wet,  as  to  leffen  the  vi¬ 
nous  Flavour  of  the  Grapes,  but  before  the  Rubbiffi  is 
filled  into  the  Trench,  it  is  a  better  Method  to  raife  a 
Inch  Wall,  at  five  Feet  Diftance  from  the  hot 
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nine  -  ... 

Wall,  which  will  keep  the  Rubbiffi  from  intermixing 
with  the  neighbouring  Earth,  and  alfo  confine  the  Roots 
of  the  Vines  to  the  Border  in  which  they  are  planted, 
fo  that  they  cannot  reach  to  the  Moifture  of  the  Ground 
about  them.  This  nine  Inch  Wall  fliould  be  raifed  to 
the  Height  of  the  intended  Border,  fo  will  be  of  great 
Uie  to  fay  the  Plate  of  Timber  of  the  Frames  upon, 
which  will  be  neceffary  to  cover  the  \  ines  when  they 
are  forced,  whereby  the  Timbers  will  be  better  pre- 
ferved  from  roting,  and  where'  the  Borders  are  raifed 
to  any  confiderable  Height  above  the  Level  ol  the 
Ground,  thefe  Walls  will  preferve  the  Borders  from 
falling  down  into  the  Walks,  but  in  carrying  up  thefe 
Walls,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  little  Openings,  about 
eight  or  ten  Feet  Diftance,  to  let  the  Water  pafs  off, 
becaufe  when  the  Rubbifh  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tiench 
unites  and  binds  very  hard,  the  Water  cannot  eafily 
find  a  Pafiage  through  it,  therefore  it  will  be  the  better 
Method  to  leave  thele  fmall  Paffages  in  the  Wall,  left 
the  Moifture,  being  confined  at  Bottom,  fliould  be  pent 
up  as  in  a  Ditch,  which  will  be  of  ill  Confequence  to 
the  V ines. 

When  the  Walls  are  finiffied,  and  thoroughly  dry, 
the  Rubbiffi  fliould  be  filled  in,  as  before  directed; 
then  there  fliould  be  freffi  light  Earth  laid  upon  it  two 
Feet  thick,  which  will  be  a  fufficient  Depth  of  Soil 
for  the  Vines  to  root  in.  Thefe  Borders  fhould  be  thus 
prepared  at  leaft  a  Month  or  fix  W  eeks  before  tne 
Vines  are  planted,  that  they  may  have  Time  to  fettle. 
The  beft  Time  to  plant  them  is  about  the  End  of 
March ,  or  the  Begining  of  April ,  according  as  the  Sea¬ 
fon  proves  early  or  late.  Thefe  1  would  alfo  advife  to 
be  planted  with  Cutings,  rather  than  rooted  Plants,  for 
the  Reafons  before  afligned,  but  there  fhould  be  two 
Cutings  put  into  each  Flole,  or  placed  at  a  nearer  Di- 
ftance,  left  any  of  them  fliould  fail,  for  h  all  fhould 
fucceed,  the  weakeft  of  them  may  be  eafily  drawn  out 
the  following  Spring.  Thefe  Cutings  fhould  be  well 
chofen  from  good  bearing  "V  ines,  and  the  Shoots 
fliould  be  well  ripened,  otherwife  they  will  never  make 
(YQod  Plants.  The  Diftance  thefe  Vines  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  is  the  fame  as  for  common  Walls, 
j.  e.  about  fix  Feet.  In  planting  them  there  fhould  be 
Holes  ooened  with  a  Spade,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 


good  Earth  under  the  Foot  of  the  Cutings,  it  Will  be 
fufficient;  then  the  Cutings  fhould  be  laid  in  the 
Holes  a  little  Hoping,  and  then  the  Earth  fliould  be 
filled  into  the  Holes*  and  gently  prefled  with  the 
Foot  to  the  Cutings,  and  raifed  in  a  Heap  over 
them,  fo  as  juft  to  cover  the  uppermoft  Eyes  of  the 
Cutings  •,  afterward  lay'  a  little  Mulch  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  about  the  Cutings  to  prevent 
the  Sun  and  Air  frdm  drying  the  Earth,  and  if  the 
Spring  fliould  prove  very  dry,  they  lhotild  have  fome 
Water  once  a  Week,  which  will  be  as  often  as  thefe 
Cutings  require  it,  for  nothing  will  deftroy  them  fooner 
than  too  much  Water,  which  rots  their  Bark,  and  de- 
ftroys  them.  If  thefe  Cutings  are  well  chofen,  and  the 
InftruCtions  here  laid  down  duly  obferved,  they  will 
make  ftrong-  Shoots  the  firft  Summer,  for  I  have  fre- 
quently  planted  Cutings  which  have  ffiot  five  Feet  irt 
one  Year,  but  then  I  carefully  rubed  off  all  the  fide 
dangling  Shoots  as  they  were  produced,  and  never  per- 
mited  more  than  one  Shoot  to  remain  on  each  Curing* 
which  is  what  fhould  always  be  obferved  by  thofe  who 
have  the  Care  of  Vines.  With  this  Management  there 
will  be  little  Hazard  of  the  Cutings  taking  Root,  for 
in  upwards  of  five  hundred  Cutings,  which  I  received 
from  Italy ,  and  which  had  been  cut  off  from  the  \  ines 
in  the  Begining  of  November ,  wraped  up  in  Mofs,  and 
put  on  board  the  Ship  (which  did  not  arrive  at  the 
Port  of  London  until  March ,  fo  that  they  were  full 
four  Months  cut  off  before  they  were  planted);  there 
were  not  twenty  of  the  Numbef  which  failed,  and 
many  of  them  ffiot  above  fix  Feet  the  firft  Seafon; 

As  I  have  directed  the  pruning  of  Vines  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  Autumn  (which  is  without  Difpute  the  beft 
Seafon  for  this  Work),  fo,  in  preferving  of  the  Cut- 
inss  till  the  planting  Seafon,  1  have  advifed  them  to 
cut  to  their  Lengths,  and  their  Ends  laid  into 
the  Ground,  and  then  covered  with  Litter  or  Mofs  to 
keep  the  Air  from  them,  but  fince  I  have  found  it  a 
much  better  Method  not  to  ffiorten  the  Shoots,  from 
which  the  Cutings  are  to  be  made,  but  to  lay  their 
Ends  juft  into  the  Ground,  about  two  Inches  deep, 
and  fo  leave  them  at  full  Length,  only  obferving  ta> 
cover  them  with  dry  Litter  or  Peas  Haulm  in  frofty 
dry  Weather,  though  in  moift  Weather  the  Covering 
fliould  not  remain  on,  becaufe  it  would  make  the 
Cutings  grow,  which  would  greatly  injure  them.  Then 
in  the  Spring,  when  they  are  to  be  planted,  they  fliould 
be  taken  out  of  the  Ground,  and  their  upper  Part  cut 
oft',  fo  as  to  reduce  them  to  about  fourteen  Inches  irt 
Length,  according  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Buds  or  Eyes, 
for  thofe  Cutings,  whofe  Buds  grow  pretty  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  need  not  be  left  more  than  one  Foot  long* 
but  in  -others  fourteen  or  fixteen  Inches  will  be  full 
ffiort.  The  leaving  the  upper  Part  of  the  Shoots  on 
all  the  Winter  is  of  great  Service  to  the  Cutings,  becaufe 
when  they  are  cut  off  in  Autumn,  the  Air  penetrates 
the  wounded  Part,  and  greatly  injures  the  other  Eyes. 


Inches  deep, 


for  if  there  be  but  three  or  four  Inches  of 


The  Management  of  thefe  Vines,  for  the  three  firft 
Years  after  planting,  being  the  fame  as  is  praCtifed  for 
thofe  againft  common  Walls,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  in 
this  Place,  having  fully  treated  of  that  already,  only  will 
obferve  that,  during  thefe  three  Years,  the  Vines  fliould 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  poffible,  and  the  Shoots  not 
left  too  long,  nor  too  many  in  Number  on  each  Root, 
that  they  may  be  duly  ripened  and  prepared  for  bearing 
the  fourth  Year,  which  is  the  fooneft  they  fliould  be 
forced,  for  when  any  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  are  forced 
by  Fire  too  young,  they  feldom  continue  long  in  Health, 
fo  that  what  Fruit  they  produce  is  fmall,  and  not  well- 
flavoured  ;  therefore,  in  being  over  hafty  to  fave  a 
Year  or  two,  very  often  the  whole  Defign  mifearries, 
for  unlefs  the  Trees  are  in  a  proper  Condition  to  bear 
much  Fruit,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  Fires  tor 
a  fmall  Quantity  of  ftarved  ill  tailed  Fruit,  the  Expence 
and  Trouble  being  the  fame  for  ten  or  twelve  Bunches 
of  Grapes,  as  it  will  be  for  a  hundred  or  more. 

Thefe  Vines  fhould  not  be  forced  eveiy  Year,  but 
with  good  Management  they  may  be  forced  every  other 
Year,  though  it  would  be  better,  if  it  were  done  only 
everv  third  Year;  therefore,  in  oic-.er  to  have  a  Supply 
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of  Fruit  annually,  there  fhould  be  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Walling  built  to  contain  as  many  Vines  as  will  be 
neceftary  for  two  or  three  Years,  and  by  making  the 
Frames  in  Front  moveable,  they  may  be  fhifted  from 
one  Fart  of  the  Wall  to  another,  as  the  Vines  are  al¬ 
ternately  forced  ;  therefore  I  would  advife  about  forty 
Feet  Length  of  Walling  to  be  each  Year  forced,  which 
is  as  much  as  one  Fire  will  heat,  and  when  the  Vines 
are  in  full  Bearing,  will  fupply  a  reafonable  Quantity 
of  Grapes  for  a  middling  Family,  but  for  great  Fami¬ 
lies  twice  this  Length  will  not  be  too  much. 

In  moft  Places  where  thefe  hot  Walls  have  been  built, 
they  are  commonly  planted  with  early  Kinds  of  Grapes, 
in  order  to  have  them  early  in  the  Seafon,  but  this,  I 
think,  is  hardly  worth  the  Trouble,  tor  it  is  but  of 
little  Confequence  to  have  a  few  Grapes  earlier  by  a 
Month  or  fix  Weeks,  than  thofe  againft  common  Walls, 
therefore  I  fhould  advife,  whenever  a  Perfon  is  willing 
to  be  at  the  Expence  of  thefe  Walls,  that  they  may  be 
planted  with  iome  of  the  bed;  Kinds  of  Grapes,  which 
rarely  come  to  any  Perfection  in  this  Country  without 
the  Affiftance  of  fome  artificial  Heat,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sorts  are  the  moft  valuable. 

The  Red  Mufcat  of  Alexandria. 

The  White  Mufcat  of  Alexandria. 

The  Red  Frontinac. 

The  White  Frontinac. 

The  Black  Frontinac. 

"When  the  Vines,  which  are  planted  againft  the  hot 
Walls,  are  grown  to  full  Bearing,  they  muft  be  pruned 
and  managed  after  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  thofe  againft  common  Walls,  with  this 
Difference  only,  viz.  that  thofe  Seafons  when  they  are 
not  forced,  the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  managed  in 
the  Summer  for  a  Supply  of  good  Wood,  againft  the 
Time  of  their  being  forced,  fo  that  it  will  be  the  better 
Method  to  diveft  the  Vines  of  their  Fruit,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  Wood,  for  as  few  of  the  Sorts  will  ripen 
without  Pleat,  it  is  net  worth  while  to  leave  them  on 
the  Vines  during  the  Seafon  of  refting,  except  it  be  the 
common  Froniinacs ,  which  in  a  good  Seafon  will  ripen 
without  artificial  Heat,  but,  even  thefe,  I  would  not 
advife  many  Grapes  to  be  left  on  them  during  the  Years 
of  their  refting,  becaufe  as  the  Defign  of  this  is  to  en¬ 
courage  and  ftrengthen  them,  therefore  all  pofiible 
Care  fhould  be  had,  that  the  young  Wood  is  not  robbed 
by  overbearing,  for  thofe  Years  when  the  Vines  are 
forced,  the  Joints  of  the  young  Wood  are  generally 
drawn  farther  afunder,  than  they  ordinarily  grow  in  the 
open  Air,  fo  that  when  they  are  forced  two  or  three 
Years  fucceftively,  the  Vines  are  fo  much  exhaufted,  as 
not  to  be  recovered  into  a  good  bearing  State  for 
fome  Years,  efpecially  if  they  are  forced  early  in  the 
Seafon,  or  where  great  Care  is  not  taken  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer*  to  let  them  have  a  proper  Share  of  free  Air,  to 
prevent  their  being  drawn  too  much,  and  alfo  to  ripen 
their  Shoots.  Thofe  Years  when  the  Vines  are  forced, 
the  only  Care  fhould  be  to  encourage  the  Fruit,  with¬ 
out  having  much  Regard  to  the  Wood,  fo  that  every 
Shoot  fhould  be  pruned  for  Fruit,  and  none  of  them 
fhortened  for  a  Supply  of  young  Wood,  becaufe  they 
may  be  fo  managed  by  pruning  in  the  Years  of  their 
refting,  as  to  replenifh  the  Vines  with  new  Wood. 
Thofe  Vines,  which  are  defigned  for  Forcing  in  the 
Spring,  fhould  be  pruned  early  the  Autumn  before, 
that  the  Buds,  which  are  left  on  the  Shoots,  may  re¬ 
ceive  all  poffible  Nourifhment  from  the  Root,  and-  at 
the  fame  Time  the  Shoots  fhould  be  faftened  to  the 
Trelace  in  the  Order  they  are  to  lie,  but  the  Glaffes 
fhould  not  be  placed  before  the  Vines,  till  about  the 
End  of  'January ,  at  which  Time  alfo  the  Fires  muft  be 
lighted,  for  if  they  are  forced  too  early  in  the  Year, 
they  will  begin  to  fhoot  before  the  Weather'will  be  warm 
enough  to  admit  Air  to  the  Vines,  which  will  caufe  the 
young  Shoots  to  draw  out  weak,  and  thereby  their 
Joints  wvill  be  too  far  afunder,  fo  confequently  there 
will  be  fewer  Grapes  on  them,  and  thofe  Bunches  which 
are  produced  will  be  finaller,  than  when  they  have 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Air  admited  to  them  every 
Day. 
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If  the  Fires  are  made  at  the  Time  before  directed 
the  Vines  will  begin  to  fhoot  the  latter  End  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  which  will  be  fix  Weeks  earlier  than  they  ufually 
come  out  againft  the  common  Walls,  fo  that  by  the 
1  ime  that  other  Vines  are  fhooting,  thefe  will  be  in 
flower,  which  will  be  early  enough  to  ripen  any  of  thefe 
Sorts  of  Grapes  perfectly  well.  The  Fires  fhould  not 
be  made  very  ftrong  in  thefe  Walls,  for  if  the  Air  is 
heated  to  about  ten  Degrees  above  the  temperate  Point 
on  the  Botanical  Thermometers,  it  will  be  fufficiently 
warm  to  force  out  the  Shoots  leifurely,  which  is  much 
better  than  to  force  them  violently..  Thefe  Fires  fhould 
not  be  continued  all  the  Day  Time,  unlefs  the  Weather 
fhould  prove  very  cold,  and  the  Sun  does  not  fhine  to 
warm  the  Air,  at  which  Times  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
fmall  Fires  continued  all  the  Day,  for  where  the  Walls 
are  rightly  contrived,  a  moderate  Fire  made  every 
Evening,  and  continued  till  Ten  or  Eleven  of  the  Clock 
at  Night,  will  heat  the  Wall,  and  warm  the  inclofed 
Air  to  a  proper  Temperature,  and  as  thefe  Fires  need 
not  be  continued  longer  than  about  the  End  of  April 
(unlefs  the  Spring  fhould  prove  very  cold),  fo  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  Fuel  will  not  be  very  great,  becaufe  they  may 
be  contrived  to  burn  either  Coal,  Wood,  Turf,  or  al- 
moft  any  other  Sort  of  Fuel,  though  where  Coal  is  to 
be  had  reafonable,  it  makes  the  eveneft  and  beft  Fires, 
and  will  not  require  much  Attendance. 

When  the  Vines  begin  to  fhoot,  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  looked  over  to  fallen  the  new  Shoots  to  the 
Trelace,  and  to  rub  off  all  dangling  Shoots,  in  doing 
of  which  great  Care  muft  be  taken,  for  the  Shoots  of 
thefe  forced  Vines  are  very  tender,  and  very  fubjedt  to 
break  when  any  Violence  is  offered.  The  Shoots  fhould 
alfo  be  trained  very  regular,  fo  as  to  lie  as  near  as 
poffible  at  equal  Diftances,  that  they  may  equally  enjoy 
the  Benefit  of  the  Air  and  Sun,  which  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Fruit.  When  the 
Grapes  are  formed,  the  Shoots  fhould  be  Hoped  at  the 
fecond  Joint  beyond  the  Fruit,  that  the  Nourifhment 
may  not  be  drawn  away  from  the  Fruit  in  ufelefs  Shoots, 
which  muft  be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible  in  thefe 
forced  Vines,  upon  which  no  ufelefs  Wood  fhould  be 
left,  which  will  fhade  the  Fruit,  and  exclude  the  Air 
from  it  by  their  Leaves. 

As  the  Seafon  advances,  and  the  Weather  becomes 
warm,  there  fhould  be  a  proportionable  Share  of  free 
Air  admited  to  the  Vines  every  Day,  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  promote  the  Growth  of  the  Fruit,  but  the 
Glaffes  fhould  be  fhut  clofe  every  Night,  unlefs  in  very 
hot  Weather,  otherwife  the  cold  Dews  in  the  Night 
will  retard  the  Growth  of  the  Fruit.  The  Bunches  of 
the  White  Frontinac  fhould  alfo  be  carefully  looked 
over,  and  the  fmall  Grapes  cut  out  with  very  narrow- 
pointed  Sciffars,  in  order  to  thin  them,  for  thefe  Berries 
grow  fo  clofe  together  on  the  Bunches,  that  the  Moifture 
is  detained  between  them,  which  often  occafions  their 
roting,  and  the  Air  being  excluded  from  the  Middle  of 
the  Bunches,  the  Grapes  never  ripen  equally,  which  by 
this  Method  may  be  remedied,  if  done  in  Time  ;  and 
as  thefe  Grapes  are  protected  by  the  Glaffes  from  the 
Blights  which  frequently  take  thofe  which  are  expofed, 
there  will  be  no  Hazard  in  thining  thefe  Grapes  foon 
after  they  are  fet,  at  which  Time  it  will  be  much  eafier 
to  perform  this  Operation,  than  when  the  Grapes  are 
grown  larger,  and  confequently  will  be  clofer  together  5 
but  in  doing  of  this  the  Bunches  muft  not  be  roughly 
handled,  for  if  the  Grapes  are  the  leaft  bruifed,  or  the 
Farina,  which  there  naturally  is  upon  them,  be  rubed 
off,  their  Skins  will  harden,  and  turn  of  a  brown  Co¬ 
lour,  fo  the  Fruit  will  never  thrive  after  •,  therefore  the 
Sciffars,  which  are  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  Ihould  have 
very  narrow  Points,  that  they  may  be  more  eafily  put 
between  the  Grapes,  without  injuring  the  remaining 
ones.  The  other  Sorts  of  Grapes,  which  I  have  re¬ 
commended  for  thefe  hot  Walls,  do  not  produce  their 
Fruit  fo  clofe  together  on  the  Bunches,  fo  they  will 
not  require  this  Operation,  unlefs  by  any  Accident  they 
fhould  receive  a  Blight,  which  often  occafions  a  great 
Inequality  in  the  Size  of  the  Grapes,  which,  whenever 
it  thus  happens,  will  require  to  be  remedied  by  cuting 
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off  the  fmall  Grapes,  that  the  Bunches  may  ripen 
equally,  and  appear  more  Jightly. 

By  the  Middle  of  'June  thefe  Grapes  will  be  almoft 
full-grown,  therefore  the  Glalfes  may  be  kept  off  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  Day  'lime,  unlefs  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  very  cold  and  wet,  in  which  Cafe  they  muft  be 
jkept  on,  and  only  opened  when  the  Weather  is  favour¬ 
able,  for  as  the  racy  vinous  Flavour  of  thefe  Fruits  is 
jncreafed  by  a  free  Air,  fo,  during  the  Time  of  their 
ripening,  they  fhould  have  as  large  a  Share  as  the  Seafon 
will  admit  to  be  given  them. 

Before  the  Grapes  begin  to  ripen,  they  muff  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  againft  Birds,  Walps,  and  other  Infedts, 
otherwife  they  will  be  deftroyed  in  a  fhort  Time  :  To 
prevent  which,  the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  covered 
with  Nets,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  Birds,  who  make  great 
Havock  with  the  Grapes,  by  breaking  their  Skins, 
and  if  there  are  a  few  Twigs,  covered  with  Birdlime, 
placed  here  and  there  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Nets,  it 
will  be  of  Service,  becaufe  the  Birds  are  often  fo  bold 
as  to  attempt  to  break  the  Nets  to  get  to  the  Grapes, 
which,  if  they  attempt,  they  may  be  fo  entangled  on 
thefe  Twigs,  as  not  to  get  loofe,  and  whenever  that 
happens,  they  fhould  not  be  difengaged,  but  fuffered 
to  remain  to  keep  off'  their  Companions,  and  if  they 
pet  off  themfelves,  it  will  havu  the  defired  Effedf,  for 
there  will  few  other  Birds  come  to  the  fame  Place  that 
Seafon,  as  1  have  more  than  once  experienced. 

As  to  the  Wafps  the  beft  Method  is  to  hang  up 
fome  Phials  about  half  filled  with  fugared  Water,  and 
rub  the  Necks  of  the  Phials  with  a  little  Honey,  which 
will  draw  all  the  Wafps  and  Flies  to  them,  which, 
by  atempting  to  get  at  the  Liquor,  will  fall  into  the 
Phials,  and  be  drowned  ;  thefe  Phials  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  looked  over  once  in  three  or  four  Days  to  take  out 
the  Wafps,  and  deftroy  them,  and  to  replenifh  the 
Phials  with  Liquor.  If  this  be  duly  obferved,  and  the 
Phials  placed  in  Time,  before  the  Grapes  are  attacked, 
it  will  effectually  prevent  their  being  injured,  but  where 
thefe  Precautions  are  not  taken,  the  Grapes  will  be  in 
Danger  of  being  abfolutely  deftroyed,  for  as  thefe  early 
Grapes  will  ripen  long  before  any  others  againft  com¬ 
mon  Walls,  they  will  be  in  much  more  Danger,  there 
being  no  other  Fruit  for  them  at  that  Seafon  in  the 
Neighbourhood  •,  whereas,  when  Grapes  in  general 
begin  to  ripen,  there  is  a  Quantity  in  almoft  every 
Garden,  fo  that  if  they  deftroy  a  Part  in  each  Garden, 
yet  there  will  be  a  greater  Chance  to  have  fome  efcape, 
than  where  there  is  only  one  Wall  for  them  to  attack. 

Thefe  Sorts  of  Grapes,  being  forced  in  the  Manner 
before  direCled,  will  begin  to  ripen  early  in  Auguft ,  ef- 
pecially  the  Black  and  Red  Frontimcs ,  which  will  be  fit 
for  the  Table  a  Fortnight  earlier  than  the  other  Sorts  5 
but,  as  the  Defign  of  forcing  them  is  to  have  them  in  as 
great  Perfection  as  poffible  in  this  Climate,  they  fhould 
not  be  gathered  until  they  are  thorough  ripe,  for  which 
Reafon  fome  of  the  later  Sorts  (hould  be  left  on  the 
Vines  till  September ,  but  then  the  Glaffes  fhould  be 
kept  over  them  in  wet  and  cold  Weather  to  proteCl 
the  Fruit  from  it,  but  whenever  the  Weather  is  fair, 
the  Glaffes  muft  be  opened  to  let  in  the  free  Air, 
otherwife  the  Damps,  arifing  from  the  Earth  at  that 
Seafon,  will  caufe  a  Mouldinefs  upon  the  Grapes,  which 
will  rot  them,  fo  that  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very 
cold  and  wet,  while  the  Fruit  are  upon  the  Vines,  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  a  fmall  Fire  every  Night  to  dry 
off  the  Damps,  and  prevent  this  Injury.  Moft  People 
in  England  gather  their  Grapes  too  foon,  never  fuffering 
them  to  remain  on  the  Vines  to  ripen  perfectly,  even  in 
the  warmeft  Seafons,  when,  if  they  are  .left  on  till  after 
Michaelmas,  they  will  be  good. 

Of  late  Years  many  Perfons  have  planted  Grapes 
againft  Efpaliers,  which  in  fome  Places  have  fucceeded 
very  well  in  good  Seafons-,  but  if  they  are  not  planted 
in  a  good  Soil,  and  to  a  proper  Afpeft,  and  the  Sorts 
rightly  chofen,  they  feldom  produce  any  Fruit  which 
are  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  Soil  proper  to  plant  Vines  in 
Efpaliers  fhould  be  the  fame  as  is  hereafter  directed  for 
Vineyards ;  viz.  either  a  chalky,  or  gravelly  Bottom, 
with  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  or  two  Feet  of  light  ha- 
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zel  Earth  on  the  Pop,  a  little  Hoping  to  the  South,  or 
South  Eaft,  that  the  Wet  may  eafily  find  a  PafTage, 
fo  as  not  to  remain  on  the  Ground.  In  fuch  a  Soil  fi- 
tuated  to  the  Sun,  and  fcreened  from  cold  Winds,  there* 
are  ieveral  Sorts  of  Grapes,  which  in  warm  Seafons 
will  ripen  very  well  in  England. 

But  there  are  fome  curious  Perfons  who  line  the 
back  Side  of  their  Efpaliers  with  low  Reed  Hedges, 
and  others,  who  do  it  with  thin  flit  Deals  ;  both  of 
which  are  a  good  Defence  to  the  Vines  againft  Blights 
in  the  Spring,  and  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes; 
fo  that  in  tolerable  Seafons  they  will  come  to  good  Ma¬ 
turity.  Neither  of  thefe  Methods  are  very  expenfive  ; 
for  thefe  clofe  Fences  need  not  be  more  than  four  Feet 
high  ;  becaufe  the  Vines  being  to  be  managed  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  thole  in  Vineyards,  the  Branches  which 
carry  the  Fruit,  will  never  rife  above  that  Height  ;  for 
the  bearing  Shoots  muft  always  be  trained  about  two 
Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  fo  that  the 
Fruit  will  be  always  below  the  Top  of  the  clofe  Fences; 
and  as  for  the  upright  Shoots,  which  are  defigned  for 
the  next  Year’s  bearing,  it  matters  not  how  much  they 
rife  above  the  Fence;  fo  thefe  may  have  a  loofe  Tre- 
lafe,  to  which  they  may  be  laftened,  to  prevent  their 
overhanging  the  Fruit. 

In  the  making  of  thefe  Kinds  of  clofe  Efpaliers  for 
Grapes,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  one  ftrong  oaken 
Plank,  (fuch  as  are  procured  in  breaking  up  old  Ships 
or  Barges)  next  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  which  will 
laft  many  Years  found,  and  be  very  ufeful  in  fupport- 
ing  the  Fences.  If  thefe  Planks  are  fifteen  Inches  broad, 
as  they  may  always  be  readily  procured,  and  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Fence  be  Reeds,  there  may  be  two 
Lengths  cut  out  of  them  (provided  the  Reeds  are  of  a 
due  Length),  without  including  their  Tops.  In  the 
Front  of  thefe  Hedges  fhould  be  a  flight  Trelafe,  to 
faften  the  Vines  to,  which  may  be  made  of  Alh  Poles. 
The  upright  Poles  of  thefe  Trelafes  need  not  be  near¬ 
er  together  than  eighteen  Inches;  and  if  there  are  three 
crofs  Poles,  at  about  a  Foot  afunder,  they  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  faften  the  bearing  Shoots  of  the  Vines  at  pro¬ 
per  Diftances  in  the  Manner  they  are  defigned  to  be 
trained,  which  fhould  be  in  fuch  Pofitions,  that  the 
Fruit  may  not  be  overfhadowed  by  the  Branches ;  ar.d 
if  the  upright  Poles  are  cut  fo  long,  as  to  be  a  Foot 
and  a  Half  above  the  Reeds,  they  will  be  tall  enough 
to  fupport  the  upright  Shoots  for  the  next  Year’s  Bear¬ 
ing,  which,  being  trained  fingly  at  proper  Diftances, 
will  have  the  Advantage  of  the  Sun  and  Air  to  ripen 
the  Wood,  much  better  than  where  four  or  five  Shoots 
are  fattened  to  the  fame  Pole. 

To  this  Trelafe  the  Reeds  may  be  faftened  with 
Hoops  on  the  back  Side,  after  the  Manner  ufually 
pradtifed  in  making  common  Reed  Fences  -,  and  if  on 
the  Top  of  the  Reeds  there  is  faftened  a  thin  Slip  of 
Deal,  to  fecure  their  Tops  from  being  broken,  it  will 
preferve  them  a  long  Time.  In  making  of  thefe 
Fences,  the  Reeds  fhould  not  be  laid  too  thick,  lor 
that  will  not  only  be  more  Expence,  but  will  be  trou- 
blefome  to  faften,  and  not  laft  fo  long,  as  when  they 
are  made  of  a  moderate  Thicknefs  :  Therefore  as  the 
Reeds  will  be  cut  into  two  Lengths,  each  Bundle  will 
fpread  about  fix  Feet  in  Length  ;  obferving  firft  to 
fpread  the  Bottom  Parts  of  the  Bundles,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  largeft  Ends  of  the  Reeds  the  whole  Length  ; 
and  then  the  upper  Parts  of  the  other  Reeds  fhould  be 
reverfed,  and  fpread  in  Front  of  them,  which  will 
make  the  upper  Part  of  the  Fence  almoft  as  thick  as  the 
Bottom.  But  neither  thefe,  nor  the  boarded  Fences, 
need  be  made  till  the  Vines  are  in  full  bearing  ;  which 
will  be  the  fourth  or  fifth  Year  after  planting,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Progrefs  they  make;  during  which  lime 
the  Shoots  may  be  fupported  by  any  common  Stakes, 
for  if  the  Fences  are  made  before  the  Vines  are  planted, 
as  is  frequently  pradlifed,  they  will  be  half  decayed  by 
the  Time  the  Vines  are  fit  to  bear,  and  betore  this 
Time  the  Fences  are  of  no  Uie  to  them. 

The  Sorts  of  Grapes  which  are  proper  to  plant  againft 
thefe  Fences  are. 

The 
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The  Millef  Grape. 

The  Chaffelas  White. 

The  White  Mufcadine. 

The  Sweet  Water,  and 

Le  Cour  Grape. 

Thefe,  if  well  managed,  will  ripen  very  well,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Sealbn  is  tolerably  good,  and  will  come  in 
foon  after  thole  of  the  Walls  ;  fo  that  if  they  are  taken 
care  of,  by  hanging  of  Mats  before  them,  when  the 
Nights  prove  cold  in  Autumn,  and  are  permited  to 
hang  till  October ,  the  Fruit  will  prove  very  good.  But 
where  the  Sweet  Water  Grape  is  planted  againft  thefe 
Fences,  they  will  require  to  be  covered  in  the  Spring, 
at  the  Time  when  they  are  in  flower,  if  there  fhould 
be  cold  Nights  •,  otherwife  the  Bunches  will  receive  a 
Blaft,  which  will  deftroy  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Grapes; 
fo  that  many  Times  there  will  not  be  more  than  fix  or 
eight  good  Grapes  on  each  Bunch  ;  and  the  others  will 
be  fmail  ftarved  Fruit,  hardly  fo  large  as  the  fmalleft 
Peas. 

In  planting  of  thefe  Vines,  either  for  open  Efpali- 
ers,  or  the  dole  Fences,  it  fhould  be  performed  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  for  Walls ;  the  Cutings  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  fix  Feet  afur.der ;  and  as  thefe  are  only  defigned  for 
the  Table,  a  Angle  Row  of  Vines  of  a  moderate  Length 
will  befufficient  to  fupply  a  Family,  where  there  are  others 
againft  Walls  to  come  before  them.  But  where  a  Per- 
fon  is  inclinable  to  have  more  Rows  than  one,  they 
fhould  be  placed  at  leaft  twelve  Feet  afunder,  that  they 
may  equally  enjoy  the  Sun  and  Air. 

As  to  the  pruning  and  other  Management  of  thefe 
Vines,  that  being  the  fame  as  for  thofe  againft  Walls,  I 
fhall  not  repeat  it  in  this  Place,  it  being  fully  treated  of 
before ;  and  to  which  I  have  nothing  here  to  add. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  Management  of  Vines 
againft  Walls  and  Efpaliers,  I  come  next  to  the  Culture 
of  fuch  as  are  planted  in  Vineyards  ;  but  as  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  in  England  is  fmail,  and  the  Experience  of 
them  not  very  great,  I  fhall  firft  fubjoin  an  Account  of 
their  planting  and  managing  their  Vineyards  in  Italy 
and  France ,  and  then  fhall  add  fome  Obfervations  and 
Experiments  of  my  own  upon  this  Subject.  And  firft 
I  fhall  infert  a  curious  Account  of  the  Method  the 
Italians  follow  in  planting  their  Vineyards,  and  making 
their  Wine,  which  I  received  from  an  ingenious  Corre- 
fpondent  in  that  Country,  who  has  fome  Vineyards  of 
his  own,  and  hath  been  very  exadt  in  his  Obfervations 
upon  the  different  Methods  now  pradtifed  by  the  Itali¬ 
ans  in  their  Vineyards ;  which  is  as  follows  : 

Ike  Method  of  managing  their  Vineyards ,  and  making  their 

fVines  in  Italy. 

i  .  As  to  the  Soil ;  next  to  that  of  Chianti ,  which  is 
in  a  Manner  all  rocky,  they  prefer  that  of  the  hilly 
Parts  of  this  Country,  which  has  a  warm  ftony  Bot¬ 
tom,  with  a  loamy  Superficies  ;  and  next  to  that,  fuch 
as  has  a  Lime  Stone,  or  chalky  Bottom,  with  a  rea- 
fonably  deep  Surface  of  any  good  Earth  ;  but  in  the 
Plains,  where  the  Wines  are  nothing  comparable  to 
thole  on  the  Hills  and  Mountains,  they  are  forced  to 
content  themfelves  with  any  tolerably  good  Sort  of 
Ground,  that  is  neither  landy  nor  light  to  Excefs ;  nor 
too  clayey  or  binding  ;  though  a  pretty  fluff  Marl  does 
well  enough. 

2.  As  to  its  Expofure,  they  choofe  one  that  is  due 
South,  or  that  inclines  to  the  Weft,  rather  than  to  the 
Eaft ;  and  in  the  Plains,  they  are  obliged  to  be  con¬ 
tented,  as  will  be  here  related,  with  a  North  one  for 
Part  of  their  Vineyards  ;  which  they  fence  however,  if 
r.ot  naturally  covered  with  fome  Wood  or  adjacent 
Hill,  with  either  a  good  Hedge,  or  a  Stone  Wall, 
againft  the  northern  Blafts. 

3.  The  Manner  of  preparing  the  Ground  for  plant¬ 
ing  differs  according  to  the  Situation  of  it ;  being  per¬ 
formed  oneWay  when  on  Mountains,  another  when  on 
more  moderate  Hills,  and  a  different,  in  fome  Refpedls, 
to  that  when  on  a  Plain  or  Level. 

In  thofe  Plains  which  are  very  mountainous  and 
rocky,  as  alfo  on  Hills,  where  the  Bottom  of  Stone  is 
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found  near  the  Superficies,  and  is  hard ;  they  with  tiie 
Help  of  proper  lnftruments,  or  elfe  with  Gunpowder, 
make  a  Trench  of  four  Feet  and  a  Half  wide,  drawing 
it  from  Eaft  to  Weft  (and  though  it  may  be  near,  yet 
always  fomewhat  under  the  Summit  or  Top  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain,  to  be  covered  from  the  North  Wind  thereby)  ;  and 
with  Part  of  the  Stones  which  they  raife  out  of  the 
Foundation,  they  make  a  dry  Wall,  ( i .  e.  without 
Mortar)  juft  below  the  Trench;  about  twelve  Feet 
below  this  they  make  a  fecond  Trench  in  like  Manner, 
leveling  the  Ground  between  the  Trenches,  as  well  as 
they  can,  with  Mattocks,  Crows  of  Iron,  &V.  and  fo 
proceed  till  they  have  finifhed  the  whole  Ground  they 
intend  to  plant. 

The  Ufe  of  thofe  little  Walls  is,  to  keep  the  little 
Earth  there  is,  from  being  walked  away  by  impetuous 
Rains,  for  the  carrying  off  of  which,  they  make  pro¬ 
per  Channels  at  convenient  Places ;  fo  that  the  whole 
Plantation  at  fome  Diftance,  refembles  a  regular  mag¬ 
nificent  Pair  of  Stairs.  In  which  Trenches,  at  about 
three  FVet  Diftance  one  from  the  other,  they  plant  the 
Cutings  of  Vines,  fomewhat  flan  ting,  about  the  Depth 
of  two  and  a  Half,  or  near  three  Feet ;  which  being 
dreffed  as  hereafter  related,  and  when  they  come  to  their 
Bearing,  being  kept  of  an  equal  Height,  make  a  molt 
agreeable  Profpetft. 

When  the  Ground  is  hilly,  but  not  very  mountainous, 
they  dig  a  Trench  about  four  Feet  and  a  Idalf  deep,  and 
three  and  a  Half  wide  ;  and  then  having  thrown  the 
Earth  to  the  Northward,  they  make  a  fecond,  with 
the  Earth  whereof  they  fill  the  firft;  and  fo  on  one  un¬ 
der  and  clofe  to  the  other,  till  they  have  finifhed  the 
Ground  they  would  plant ;  the  laft  ferving  for  a  Ditch 
to  carry  the  Water  off;  into  which,  at  proper  Diftances, 
they  alfo  make  little  Ditches  to  convey  the  Water  ; 
and  having  fo  done,  and  thrown  the  Earth  taken  out 
of  the  firft  Trench  on  the  trenched  Ground,  and  level¬ 
ed  it  fo  as  to  give  it  an  even  proper  Declivity,  they 
plant  it  with  the  Cutings  of  Vines  in  Quadrangles,  or 
other  Manner,  at  the  Diftance  of  about  five  Feet  and  a 
Half  or  more,  as  they  think  rnoft  proper  for  their 
Ground  ;  if  ftony  in  the  Manner  before  related,  as 
praftifed  in  the  Mountains ;  but  if  not,  then  as  they  do 
it  in  the  Plains,  as  will  be  hereafter  defcribed. 

When  the  Vineyard  is  to  be  made  on  a  Plain,  or  an 
exa£l  Level,  having  flaked  the  Part  out  they  defign  for 
Walks,  and  laid  out  the  Divifions  they  intend  for  Vines, 
their  next  Care  is,  that  each  of  them  have  a  proper  De¬ 
clivity,  and  that  there  be  good  Drains  to  carry  Water 
off;  in  order  to  which,  they  make  the  firft  Trench  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Divifion,  extending  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  of  the  Depth  of  four  Feet  and  a  Half,  and  near 
four  Feet  in  Breath,  throwing  the  Earth  taken  out  of 
it  Northward ;  then  laying  at  the  Bottom,  Stones, 
Brufhwood,  Bones,  or  almoft  any  Sort  of  Rubbifh,  to 
raife  and  drain  it,  they  proceed  to  the  fecond  Trench, 
with  the  Earth  of  which  they  fill  the  firft,  and  fo  on, 
till  they  have  finifhed  as  far  as  the  fecond  Divifion  ex¬ 
tends  Southward,  laying  at  the  Bottom  of  every  Trench, 
fuch  Rubbifh  as  they  can  get ;  and  then  removing  the 
Earth  taken  out  of  the  firft  Trench  over  to  the  South 
Side  already  trenched,  they  proceed  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  on  the  North  Side,  as  far  as  the  Divifion  extends ; 
when  in  the  laft  Trench  there  will  naturally  remain  a 
Ditch  (the  Side  of  which  fome  very  curious  People  wall 
with  a  dry  Wall)  to  carry  off  the  Water,  whence  they 
take  care  to  make  proper  Drains  to  carry  it  away. 

This  being  done,  they  proceed  to  level  this  Piece  of 
Ground,  giving  each  Side  thereof  its  proper  Declivity ; 
fo  that  it  fomewhat  refembles  a  Roof  that  is  not  fteep, 
or  as  they  here  term  it,  a  Mule’s  Back,  bearing  the 
following  Figure ;  and  this  they  do  to  preferve  the 


Vines  they  plant  the  longer,  and  to  make  them  redder 
better  Wines,  whilft  thofe  that  are  planted  on  the  Flat, 

and 
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md  on  the  Borders  of  Ditches,  where  they  are  fup- 
ported  by  a  Sort  of  Poplar  Trees,  and  ferve  for  the  Di- 
vifion  of  the  Corn  Fields ;  though  the  Vines  grow  to  a 
great  Thicknefs,  and  produce  much  Fruit,  yet  they 
render  a  Wine  that  is  good  for  little,  and  the  Vines 
will  not  lad  above  thirty  five  or  forty  Years  ;  whereas 
what  is  fo  planted,  being  tolerably  well  looked  after, 
hold  good  for  one  hundred  and  forty,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  in  Chianti  they  will  lad  above  three 
hundred  Years,  they  there  accounting  thofe  of  one 
hundred  Years  old  as  young  Vines. 

N.  B.  To  defray  in  good  Part  the  Charge  of  this  expen- 
five  Culture ,  thofe  in  the  Plains ,  the  very  firfi  Tear ,  fow 
a  Hole  of  Melons  between  Vine  and  Vine ,  which  they  make 
about  ten  Inches  Diameter ,  and  a  Foot  deep ,  filling  about 
three  Fourths  of  it  with  good  macerated  Dung ,  and  the 
rejt  with  fine  good  Earth  (of  which  that  left  by  Land 
Floods  is  efleemed  the  befi ),  in  which  they  put  about  fifteen 
tr  twenty  Seeds  ;  which  being  come  up ,  before  they  put 
cut  the  domefiick  Leaf ,  they  nip  the  Tops  of  all  but  two ,  or 
at  moft  three ,  of  the  firongefi  Plants ,  which  they  leave  to 
bear  Fruity  and  order  accordingly.  After  which  they  plant 
Cauliflowers ,  or  Broccoli  of  Cauliflowers  ;  and  this  they  al- 
fo  do  in  the  Hills  fo  trenched ;  but  in  the  Mountains  Melons 
do  not  well  in  the  Trenches  ;  but  Beet  Root  is  often  pro - 
duced ,  and  Cauliflowers. 

4.  The  Ground  being  fo  ordered,  where  the  Vine¬ 
yard  is  a  Plain,  or  on  the  Hills,  they  proceed  to  mark 
it  out  with  Lines  according  to  the  Didances  they  would 
plant  at  •,  endeavouring  to  do  it  in  Rows  about  three 
Feet  Vine  from  Vine  ;  and  about  four  or  four  and  a 
Half,  from  Row  to  Row ;  but  for  the  mod  part  in  a 
quadrangular  Manner,  at  the  Didance  of  about  four 
Feet  one  from  the  other,  drawing  Lines  lengthways  and 
athwart ;  in  the  Crofs  they  plant  the  Cut  of  a  Vine  in 
the  following  Manner  : 

Having  an  Iron  Crow  of  an  Inch  or  more  Diameter 
a  little  pointed  at  the  End,  they  therewith  make  a  Hole 
direbtly  down  about  three  Feet  and  a  Half  deep  ;  then 
being  provided  with  an  Indrument  they  call  a  Crucciolo, 
having  a  Handle  of  Wood  like  that  of  a  large  Augur, 
and  the  Body  of  Iron  four  Feet  long,  and  more  than 
half  an  Inch  in  Diameter,  at  the  End  of  which  there  is 
a  Nich  fomething  like  a  half  Moon,  making  this  Figure, 

» — — »  y- — — » 
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they,  after  twiding  the  End  of  the  Cuting,  put  it 
therein,  and  force  it  dowrh  the  Bottom  of  the  Hole, 
where  they  then  leave  it,  and  afterwards  fill  up  the  Va¬ 
cancy  with  fine  fifted  Earth  or  Sand  •,  obferving  to 
tread  the  Earth  clofe  to  the  Plants,  which  otherwife 
(unlefs  it  be  diff  Land)  is  often  inclinable  to  be  loofe 
and  dry,  efpecially  if  Rain  does  not  foon  follow  their 
planting  ;  and  it  is  incredible  how  many  Vines  three 
.Perfons  can  in  this  Manner  plant  in  one  Day,  viz. 
upwards  of  two  thoufand. 

As  the  Cutings  are  of  a  good  Length,  there  gene¬ 
rally  remain  about  two  Feet  or  more  of  them  above 
the  Ground,  when  planted  and  fometimes  more.  When, 
as  it  frequently  happens,  they  find  the  Earth  fhallow, 
fo  that  in  the  trenching  they  arrive  at  prime  Rock,  or 
a  cold  bleaky  Clay,  at  the  Depth  of  about  three  Feet,  and 
therefore  they  trench  not  lower,  they  plant  the  Depth 
of  two  Feet  and  a  Quarter,  or  two  and  a  Half,  Ihallow- 
er  than  which  they  never  plant,  and  even  then,  if  the 
Bottom  be  Clay,  they  will  do  but  little ;  and  if  rocky, 
are  apt  to  differ  in  the  Summer  by  dry  hot  Weather, 
(though  if  once  they  drike  their  Roots  in  the  Rock, 
they  do  well  enough),  and  yield  the  belt  Wine  that  is 
made  in  the  Plains ;  which  however,  though  planted 
with  the  fame  Sort  of  Vines  as  thofe  of  the  Mountains, 
and  even  of  Cutings  brought  from  thence,  never  pro¬ 
duce  near  fo  good  Wines  as  thofe  that  grow  there,  not- 
withftanding  the  Grapes  ripen  three  Weeks,  if  not  a 
.Month  fooner.  v  • 


N.  B.  This  Tillage  and  Plantation  is  performed  at  any 
Time  between  November  and  March,  in  dry ,  but  not 
frofiy  lb  eat  her  fmce  then  the  frozen  Earthy  in  workings 
being  naturally  thrown  into  the  Bottom  of  the  T rench , 
where  the  V ines  are  to  make  their  principal  Roots ,  it  re¬ 
tains  fuch  a  Frigidity ,  that  they  will  thrive  but  badly  in  it% 
which  will  be  the  Cafe  alfo ,  if  the  Ground  be  laboured  too 
wet  ;  wherefore  this  Trenching,  or  thorough  Tillage ,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  performed  in  February,  after  the  Severity  of  the 
Frofls  is  overs  and  may  be  planted  at  any  Time  between 
that  and  April  ;  whilfi,  as  for  the  Cutings ,  they  are  ob- 
ferved  to  do  befi  when  planted  as  foon  as  cut  off  in  the 
Dreffing  •  but  if  that  Convenience  is  not  to  be  had ,  they 
may  be  brought  from  any  reafonable  Difiances  their  cut  Ends 
only  being  tied  ups  and  covered  from  the  Air  with  Mohs , 
Straw  or  the  like  ;  or  if  from  a  greater ,  with  fome  Earth 
about  them  ;  and  may  be  kept ,  burying  their  cut  Ends  in 
the  Grounds  till  fuch  Time  as  they  can  be  ufed-,  but  jufi  be¬ 
fore  this  is  dones  it  is  proper  to  put  them  in  IVater  for  twelve 
Hours  or  mores  fince  that  will  influence  them  to  firike 
Root  the  better. 

It  is  .not  of  much  Importances  that  the  Cutings  be  from 
the  befi  Sort  of  Grapes  ;  though  that  is  befi ,  if  eafily  to  be 
had but  may  be  from  any  Vines  in  the  Neighbourhood 
that  thrive  well ;  for  afterwards ,  when  they  come  to  their 
Bearings  you  may  with  little  Troubles  ingraft  them  with 
Cutings  from  Vines  of  the  Sorts  you  defire ;  and  thefe  will 
bear  fome  Fruit  the  very  Tear  they  are  ingrafted,  and  mofi 
abundantly  the  next  ;  befiides  that ,  the  Foot  of  the  Vine  or 
Stock  will  receive  Benefit  by  this  Operation. 

5.  The  Plantation  having  been  made  in  the  Manner 
before  related,  the  firft  Culture  of  it  is  performed  diffe¬ 
rent  Ways ;  which  may  be  termed  the  Old,  and  the 
Modern. 

According  to  the  old  Way,  above  a  Month  after  the 
Planting,  when  they  begin  to  Ihoot,  they  cut  off  the 
Tops  of  the  Plants  juft  above  the  fecond  Eye  that  is 
above  the  Ground,  and  fo  let  them  remain,  and  Ihoot 
out  at  Pleafure  *,  only  after  the  Melons,  (Ac.  (which, 
as  is  faid  before,  are  planted  or  railed  in  the  Vacancies) 
are  gathered,  they  dig,  and  fow,  at  proper  Diftances, 
the  Ground  with  Beans,  Kidney  Beans,  Turneps,  Beets, 
or  the  like  ;  and  let  the  Vines  Ihoot  and  grow  at  Liberty 
till  the  third  Year,  (that  is,  when  they  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  three  Years  complete)  ;  then  opening  the  Earth  about 
each  Plant  in  March ,  or  towards  the  Begining  of  April,  to 
the  Depth  of  about  a  Foot,  they,  with  their  Hand, 
clear  away  the  fuperficial  Roots,  and  then  throw  in 
two  Handfuls  of  good  half  confumed  Sheeps  Dung,  or 
elfe  of  Lupines  that  have  been  parboiled  ;  after  which 
with  a  Iharp  Inftrument,  (either  a  Bill  or  a  ftrongpruning 
Knife)  and  a  fteady  Hand,  they  cut  off  the  Head  of 
the  Plant  juft  below  the  loweft  Shoot,  which  is  fome¬ 
times  a  Finger  or  two  under  Ground,  rubing  the  Part 
cut  over  with  fome  of  the  contiguous  Earth;  and  then, 
upon  its  fhooting,  take  the  principal  Shoot  (gently 
cleaning  away  the  reft),  and  fix  it  with  a  green  Bulrulh 
to  a  fmall  Stick,  to  keep  it  when  tender,  from  being 
broken  by  the  Winds,  and  fo  let  it  remain  till  the 
next  dreffing  Seafon  *,  when,  having  pruned  it,  leaving 
but  one  Eye,  they  put  a  Stick  that  is  fomething  more 
fubftantial,  of  between  three  or  four  Feet  long,  to  fup- 
port  it  from  Time  to  Time,  tying  the  Shoot  to  it  till 
the  Month  of  July ,  before  the  Entrance  of  the  Dog 
Days,  at  which  Time  they  nip  off  the  Head  of  it, 
which  checks  its  Luxuriancy,  and  renders  the  Fruit, 
which  it  will  then  begin  to  have  in  fmall  Bunches  of 
nine  or  ten  Grapes  each,  better  and  larger,  tying  the 
Remainder  of  the  faid  Shoot  to  the  Stick.  In  the  next 
Year  they  order  it  in  the  fame  Manner  ;  and  fo  on 
till  the  feventh  Year  after  planting,  when  it  begins  to 
give  Fruit  to  Purpofe  ;  and  then,  at  dreffing,  they  gene¬ 
rally  leave  but  one  Head  on  the  moft  vigorous  Plants, 
and  only  two  Eyes  on  that,  and  ftake  them  with  lub- 
ftantial  Stakes  of  more  than  an  Inch  Diameter,  and 
near  fix  Feet  long  -,  one  of  which  or  more,  go  into  the: 
Ground  (of  which  thofe  made  of  wild  Cheftnut,  the 
Coppices  of  which  they  cut  once  in  feven  or  eight  Years, 
for  refilling  both  Wet  and  Dry,  are  accounted  the  beft; 
and  when  they  begin  to  Ihoot,  they  tie  them  to  th«fe- 
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with  the  fmall  Twigs  of  Broom  or  Ofiers,  and  fo  vifiting 
them  frequently  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Summer,  to  keep 
them  tied,  as  alfo  to  nip  off  luxuriant  Branches,  they 
let  them  remain  till  the  Dog  Days  are  over,  when  they 
clear  them  of  fome  of  their  Leaves,  that  the  Fruit  may 
ripen  the  better. 

N.  B.  In  dr  effing  them  after  the  ffxth  Tear,  if  they  have 
made  more  Shoots  than  one ,  as  moft  of  them  will  have  done , 
they ,  as  before ,  cut  them  all  away ,  unlefs  they  have  Occa- 
fton  for  them  to  fupply  the  Places  of  fome  contiguous  Plants 
that  have  mifcarried  ;  and  in  moift  warm  Weather  they 
lay  thofe  Shoots  down  more  than  a  Foot  under  the  Ground, 
carrying  the  Heads  of  them  where  they  dejign  ;  and  this 
they  term  Propagination.  The  befi  of  the  Shoots  that  they 
cut  off  from  their  Vines  of  feven  Tears  old  or  older ,  they 
either  referve  for  any  new  Plantations  that  they  are  to 
make ,  or  to  fell ,  at  about  nine  Pence  Sterling  per  Hun¬ 
dred. 

In  Hr  effing  from  the  feventh  Tear  forward ,  they  referve 
the  lowejl  Head  they  can ,  provided  it  be  vigorous ,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  their  Vines  as  low  as  may  be,  for  the 
Fruit  to  enjoy  the  warm  Refieflion  of  the  Earth  after 
the  Sun  Beams  are  gone  from  it,  to  ripen  it,  and  give  it 
Life  and  Vigour  ;  but  not  fo  as  to  let  the  Ends  of  the 
Bunches  touch  the  Ground,  or  be  fo  near  to  it  as  that  they 
might  be  dafhed  therewith  by  the  Rains,  fince  that  would 
be  apt  to  rot  the  Grapes  ;  wbilft  in  Chianti  ( where  the 
Vines ,  though  mofi  abundant  in  the  Product  of  their  Fruit , 
are  not  fo  lavifio  of  their  Shoots,  but  are  eafily  kept  in  good 
Order,  by  a  Hand  that  is  tolerably  fkilful )  it  is  incredible 
how  exablly  even  the  Vines  are  kept ,  about  the  Height  of 
four  Feet  from  the  Ground,  which  contributes  to  the  making 
the  beautiful  Profpebi  before  mentioned. 

The  modern  Way  is  as  follows  : 

A  Month  or  thereabouts  after  planting,  when  the  young 
Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  prune  them  juft  above  the 
firft  Eye  that  remains  out  of  the  Earth,  whereat,  when 
they  (as  they  naturally  will)  have  made  their  Shoots, 
toward  the  Begining  of  June,  and  fo  that  they  can  dif- 
cern  which  of  the  feveral  they  put  out  are  the  ftrongeft, 
and  appear  the  moft  thriving,  they  carefully  and  gently 
with  the  Thumb,  rub  off  all  of  them  except  one,  which 
they  judge  to  be  the  ftrongeft,  and  for  the  moft  Part, 
the  neareft  the  Ground;  which  Diligence  they  renew 
every  eight  or  ten  Days,  or  oftener,  if  the  Weather 
chance  to  be  wet,  taking  away  all  the  new  Shoots, 
which  they  will  abundantly  make,  ever  leaving  only  the 
principal  Shoot ;  which,  that  it  may  not  be  prejudiced 
by  the  Winds,  or  the  Feet  of  the  People  (who  frequent¬ 
ly,  during  the  Progrefs  of  the  Melons  Town  between 
them,  muft  go  to  nip  off  the  runing  Branches,  and 
cultivate  them,  and  who,  at  the  fame  Time,  with  great 
Convenience,  do  this  Work  about  the  Vines),  they, 
gently  tie,  as  foon  as  it  is  capable  of  it,  to  a  fmall  Stick  ; 
and  if,  as  it  often  happens,  it  proves  very  luxuriant, 
they  nip  off  its  Top;  and  this  Rubing  off  of  the 
young  Shoots  they  continue  till  the  Month  of  Oflober , 
(though  unlefs  there  be  frequent  Rains,  there  will, 
about  the  Begining  of  Auguft,  be  few  Shoots  to  eafe 
them  of),  whilft  lometimes  the  principal  Shoots  will 
bear  Fruit  in  fmall  Bunches  of  five  or  fix  Grapes  each ; 
but  as  they  are  always  late,  they  will  not  ripen  ; 
wherefore,  that  the  Strength  of  the  Plant  may  not  be 
leffened  or  impaired  thereby,  they  generally  crop  them 
off;  after  which  they  let  the  Vines  remain  till  pretty  early 
in  the  Spring,  when  the  intermediate  Crop  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  or  Broccoli  of  Cauliflowers,  is  taken  off ;  then, 
in  the  Month  of  February ,  they  open  the  Earth  about 
the  Foot  of  each  Plant,  and  clear  it  of  its.  fuperficial 
Roots,  and  manure  it  in  the  Manner  before  defcribed  in 
the  Cultivation  of  thofe  the  old  Way.  The  third  Year 
they  drefs  the  Shoot  fo  as  to  leave  but  one  Eye  upon 
it ;  and  afterwards  diging  all  the  Ground  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Spaces,  to  requite  the  Expence  of  Culture,  they 
fow  a  Sort  of  Kidney  Beans,  which,  not  rifing  above  a 
Foot  in  Height,  or  fcarce  fo  much,  does  not  prejudice 
the  young  Vines  ;  to  which  they  now  give  fomewhat 
more  fubftami^l  Sticks,  whereto  they  continue  to  tie 
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them,  as  alfo  to  rub  off  any  new  Shoots  that  they 
make,  vifiting  them  for  that  End  ;  as  alfo  to  crop  off 
all  the  lavifh  Tops  of  the  Shoots,  only  three  or  four 
Times  in  the  Summer;  and  the  next  Year  in  Dreffing, 
they  beftow  fubftantial  Stakes  on  them,  whereto  they 
tie  them  with  Broom  Twigs,  or  fmall  Ofiers  when  they 
begin  to  be  in  a  pretty  good  State  of  Bearing,  produce- 
ing  two  or  three  pretty  large  Bunches  of  Grapes 
which  (as  thofe  of  the  antecedent  Year)  ripen  well,  but 
come  not  to  the  Full  of  their  Bearing  till  the  fourth  or 
fifth  Year ;  however  they  anticipate  thofe  ordered  the 
other  Way  three  or  four  Years ;  and  this  is  withal  the 
lurer  Way  of  the  two  ;  fince  in  cuting  off  the  Heads 
of  the  others,  many  are  loft;  whereas  this  Way,  few, 
if,  any  fail. 

N.  B.  What  is  before  faid  of  a  Vine's  coming  to  its 
full  Bearing,  is  only  to  be  under  flood  in  Refpebt  to  the 
Quantity  of  the  Fruit ,  a  little  more  or  lefs ;  for  as  to  the 
Quality,  it  is  generally  efieemed  to  be  meliorating  till  the 
twentieth  Tear  ( being  duly  cultivated),  and  the  Vines 
coming  from  it  richer  and  better  ;  and  in  Chianti  they  mix 
not  with  their  heft  Grapes,  thofe  of  the  Product  of  Vines  of 
a  lefs  Age  than  fifteen  or  ffxteen  Tears,  and  pretend  they 
are  always  meliorating  for  fifty  Tears. 

The  Vines  being,  by  one  or  other  of  thofe  Methods, 
brought  to  a  full  bearing  State,  they  muft  be  annually 
dreffed,  according  to  the  Vigour  of  the  Plant,  and 
duly  ftaked.  x 

In  Dreffing,  to  thofe  of  moderate  Strength  and  Vi¬ 
gour,  they  leave  but  one  Eye,  or  at  moft  two  ;  and  to 
the  moft  ftrong  and  vigorous,  but  three  or  four  at  the 
very  moft  ;  and  then  they  tie  them  not  as  they  do  when 
they  are  but  one  or  two,  but  fixing  another  lefs  fub¬ 
ftantial  Stick  in  the  Ground  near  the  main  one,  to  the 
Top  of  which,  for  its  better  Support,  they  tie  it  with 
an  Ofier ;  they  bend  down,  and  fix  the  Head  thereto 
in  the  following  Form. 

N 

And  fometimes,  when  they  find  one  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  Vigour,  and  that  has  two  good  Heads,  they 
leave  them  both,  and  difpofing  of  one  in  the  Manner  juft 
before  related,  the  other  having  fixed  another  Stick  on 
the  other  Side  of  the  principal  Stake,  and  tied  it  there¬ 
to,  they  in  the  like  Manner  bend  down  the  Tie  thereto, 
when  it  comes  to  form  the  following  Figure. 
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This  done,  they  continue  from  Time  to  Time  to 
bind  the  new  Shoots  to  the  Stakes,  and  to  nip  off  the 
Tops  of  them,  when  too  luxuriant,  till  towards  the 
Time  of  ripening.  When  the  Dog  Days  are  paft,  they 
dil burden  them  of  fome  of  their  Leaves,  to  expofe  the 
Fruit  then  turning  Colour,  more  to  the  Sun,  and  to 
accelerate  the  Ripening  of  it. 

N.  B.  What  is  faid  above  in  Relation  to  the  leaving  more 
than  one  Head ,  and  the  ordering  thereof ,  only  relates  to 
fuch  as  are  in  Vineyards  on  the  Plains  and  Hills  ;  for  in 
the  Mountains,  as  their  Stakes  are  fironger  and  thicker , 
they  affix  fome  Wood  Work  to  them ;  on  which  Frame  they 
run  two  and  fometimes  three  Heads  making  the  Shape  of 
a  Wheel. 

Here  alfo  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve ,  That  all  Land¬ 
lords  of  Vineyards,  at  leting  them,  ever  referve  to  them- 
felves  the  Privilege  of  vifiting  them  at  their  Pleafure,  to 
fee  if  they  are  duly  dreffed,  and  not  more  Eyes  left  to  a  Vine 
than  there  ought  to  be ;  for  it  is  poffbie,  in  three  Tears 
Time,  only  by  pruning ,  to  fpoil  the  befi  Vineyard  that  is, 
paft  almofi  the  Power  of  Art  to  recover  it,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  make  it  yield  much  Wine  ;  for  it  is  but  leaving 
infiead  of  one  or  two  Eyes ,  five  or  fix  ;  and  of  three  or 
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four,  eight  or  nine ,  and  it  will  be  reduced  unto  fo  weak 
and  exhaufted  a  State,  and  the  Vines  fo  run  into  Wood, 
that  it  will  be  paft  Recovery ,  and  the  only  Method  is  to 
cut  the  Vines  down  a  Foot  or  fix  Inches  tinder  Ground , 
and  rear  up  a  new  Shoot,  which ,  beftdes  the  Time  that  will 
be  lofi  in  fo  doing ,  will  hardly ,  after  all ,  prove  effectual. 
And  this  Manner  of  pernicious  Pruning  the  Italians  call 
a  Lafcia  Podera,  which,  in  Englifh,  is  Quit  Farm, 
which  is  a  proper  Term  enough 

As  for  the  Time  of  drelTing  Vines,  if  it  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  fo  called,  there  is  nothing  wherein  thofe  People 
differ  more,  fome  performing  it  immediately  after  the 
Grapes  are  gathered,  as  in  Carignano  and  Val  df  Arno  \ 
others  do  it  at  all  Times,  as  their  Conveniency  permits, 
and  if  the  Seafon  is  mild  and  open  (leaving  their 
youngeft  Vines  till  the  laft),  from  November  to  March , 
and  in  Chianti ,  as  the  Region  is  colder,  and  their  Vines 
late  to  move,  they  do  it  late  in  the  Month  of  March , 
and  even  to  the  Begining  of  April ;  others  again  do  it 
at  twice,  in  November ,  when  they  leave  an  Eye  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  in  March  they  cut  off  that  extraordinary 
Eye,  which  laft  Method  feems  to  be  the  beft,  though, 
to  have  Cutings  for  any  new  Plantation,  it  can  only 
properly  be  done  in  February  or  March. 

As  to  lowing  in  their  Vineyards,  they  alfo  differ  as 
much.  In  Chianti,  they  leave  a  Space  of  about  three 
Feet  from  their  Vines,  from  thence  to  the  low  Wall, 
many  fow  Wheat,  and  though  the  Soil  feems  to  be 
little  elle  but  Stones,  and  fuch  as  only  can  be  worked 
by  a  Mattock,  yet  it  bears  prodigious  Crops,  thirteen 
or  twenty  tor  one.  Others  again,  in  that  Space,  will 
only  fow  the  low  Sorts  of  Kidney  Beans,  Lentils,  and 
fuch  low  Plants,  and  others  again  will  not  fow  any, 
the  lead;  Thing  at  all,  as  in  the  general  they  do  not  in 
the  Vineyards  on  the  Hills,  but  in  the  Plains,  after  the 
Heads  of  their  Vines  are  rifen  fo  high,  as  to  be  higher 
than  the  Tops  of  Beans,  they  make  no  Difficulty,  be¬ 
tween  every  Row  of  Vines,  to  fow  a  Row  of  them,  as  the 
moft  fcrupulous  do  not,  to  fow  late  in  April  a  Row 
of  low  Kidney  Beans ;  whilft  fome,  of  late,  laying  two 
Rows  of  Vines  into  one,  whereof,  with  ftrong  Stakes 
and  Canes,  they  make  a  Sort  of  Efpaliers,  and  in  the 
Middle,  (that  is  between  Row  and  Row),  being  near 
four  Feet  from  each,  plant  a  Row  of  Artichokes, 
which,  they  fay,  being  well  dug  in  their  proper  Sea- 
Tons,  Part  of  the  Nourifhment  going  to  the  Vines, 
does  them  more  Good  than  Harm. 

As  for  their  Seafon  of  diging  their  Vineyards,  they 
all  agree  that  the  later  it  is  done  in  the  Year,  the  better 
it  is,  wherefore,  in  the  Places  where  they  fow  nothing, 
they  let  that  Work  alone  till  the  latter  End  of  April , 
or  Begining  of  May ,  when,  according  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Ground,  they  do  it  with  the  Spade  or  Mattock. 
And  again,  the  more  efpecially  to  kill  the  Weeds,  and 
forward  the  ripening  of  the  Plants,  they  ftir  it  with 
a  ftrong  Hoe  or  Mattock,  and,  when  they  can,  with  a 
Spade  in  the  Dog  Days ;  but  in  fo  doing  they  take  a 
a  moft  particular  Care,  that  they  touch  not  any  of  the 
Roots  of  the  Vines,  for  that,  if  it  did  not  kill  them, 
would  at  leaft  make  them  wither,  and  fpoil  their  Fruit. 

6.  As  for  manuring  their  Vineyards,  in  all  Parts, 
when  they  are  in  a  bearing  Condition,  they  pradtife  it 
but  once  in  five  or  fix  Years,  when  they  open  the  Earth 
about  the  Roots,  and  taking  away  the  lmall  ones, 
which  they  may  have  made  towards  the  Superficies, 
they  throw  in  a  Handful  or  two  of  Sheeps  Dung,  or 
of  that  of  Goats  or  Deer,  or  if  any  of  thefe  are  not 
eafily,  or  in  lufficient  Quantity,  to  be  had,  then,  of 
parboiled  Lupines,  which,  although  agreeable  to  the 
Vine,  yet  being  of  little  Subftance,  mult  be  the  oftener 
repeated,  every  three  Years  at  leaft,  when  they  cover 
it  again,  and  this  they  perform  in  the  Months  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November ,  that  the  Winter  Rains  falling  thereon 
may  make  it  defcend  to  the  utmoft  Fibres  of  the  Roots, 
and  afford  them  Nourifhment. 

7.  The  Seafon  for  gathering  the  Grapes,  and  making 
the  Vintage,  is  very  uncertain,  depending  upon  the 
Weather  that  has  been  the  preceding  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  which  makes  it  fooner  or  later  fifteen  or  twenty 
Days  in  Chianti.  When  the  Seafon  has  been  good, 
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they  begin  to  cut  their  Grapes  about  Michaelmas ,  and 
in  the  Plains  a  Week  or  ten  Days  fooner.  In  this  they 
every- where  govern  themfelves  according  to  the  Ripenefs 
of  their  Grapes,  and  the  Profpedt  of  the  Weather,  aim¬ 
ing  to  have  a  perfect  dry  Seafon  to  do  it  in. 

'f'  The  Grapes  being  of  a  due  Ripenefs,  and  the 
Weather  warm  and  dry,  as  foon  as  the  Sun  or  Wind 
has  dried  up  tne  Dew  that  was  on  them,  they  cut  them, 
and  put  them  into  Piggins,  and  carry  them,  if  at  a 
Diftance,  on  Mules,  or,  if  near,  between  two  Men, 
to  the  Wine  Vat,  and  then,  either  bruifing  them  to 
Math  in  the  faid  Piggins  with  a  Club,  throw  them  di- 
redllv  therein,  or  elfe  into  a  Thing  relembling  a  very 
large  Hopper,  with  a  Grate  lengthwife  ;  then  Boards 
being  placed  over  the  Vat,  a  Lad  with  his  Feet  treads 
them  out,  the  Juice,  Hufks,  Stones,  and  Stalks  all 
palling  through  the  Grate  into  the  Vat,  and  fo  they 
continue  to  do  till  the  Vat  (which  ufually  contains  from 
four  to  five  Tons,  fometimes  eight,  ten,  nay,  as  far  as 
as  fifteen  or  twenty  in  fome  large  Vineyards,  in  which 
there  are  fometimes  feveral  of  them)  is  full,  when  im¬ 
mediately,  or  fometimes  in  a  few  Hours  before  they 
fill  it,  it  will  fet  a  boiling,  which  raifes  the  Hufks, 
Stalks,  and  Stones  to  the  Top,  and  thefe  make  a 
thick  Cruft,  and  thus  it  continues  boiling  for  many 
Days,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Strength  of  it, 
till  it  be  fit  to  be  drawn  off,  which  is  to  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  Palate,  wherein  the  greateft  Skill  in  making 
Wine  confifts.  The  low  Wines  of  the  Plains  are  ready 
in  about  ten  Days,  thofe  of  the  Hills  in  about  fifteen,  of 
the  Mountains  in  Chianti  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  fome¬ 
times  more  ;  in  the  haftening  or  retarding  whereof  the 
Weather  has  fome  Share,  fo  that  when  they  are  near 
ready,  they  tafte  them  every  eight  Hours. 

N.  B.  The  more  the  Wines  boil ,  the  drier  they  will  be , 
the  Colour  deeper ,  and  the  lefs ,  the  fweeter  and  paler ; 
and  what  is  jaid  above ,  is  to  be  underftood  of  Red  Wines, 
which  are  the  chief  Produce  of  this  Country ,  whilfi  to 
make  their  firong  White  Wines  or  Mufcadines ,  they  gather 
their  Grapes  carefully ,  and  lay  them  three  or  four  Days  or 
more  in  the  Sun ,  taking  Care  to  carry  them  within  Doors , 
or  under  Shelters ,  in  tee  Night  Time ,  that  fo  no  Dew  may 
fall  on  them. 

And  when  they  are  put  into  the  Vat ,  they  let  them  boil 
but  little ,  five  or  fix  Days  at  moft,  and  then  put  them  into 
the  Cajk ,  (hifting  them  from  one  Cafk  to  another,  twice  or 
thrice ,  to  make  them  become  fine ,  and  for  the  Verdea  or 
White  Florence,  as  it  is  called,  they  dpaw  it  off  from  the 
Vat  almoft  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  boil ,  and  has  raifed  the 
Cruft ,  and  then  leting  it  boil  in  the  Cafk  into  which  they 
have  drawn  it,  thirty -fix  Hours ,  or  at  moft  two  Days , 
they  fihift  it  into  another,  and  in  a  few  Hours  into  a  third 
and  fourth,  to  check  and  prevent  the  Fermentation,  which 
gives  it  the  Sweetnefs  it  has,  but  then  it  is  never  perfectly 
fine,  though  fome  People  both  in  Italy  and  England,  ef~ 
pecially  among  the  Women,  are  very  fond  of  it. 

N.  B.  Thofe  Grapes  at  the  End  of  the  Bunches  are 
weaker  in  Quality,  as  well  as  lefs  ripe,  than  thofe  that 
grow  nigher  to  the  Stalk ,  and  therefore  fome  extreme  curious 
P erf 0 ns,  to  make  a  fmall  Quantity  of  very  choice  Wines, 
cut  them  off ,  and  make  a  Wine  by  itfelf ,  which  is  much 
inferior  to  that  which  is  made  of  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Bunch.  This  Practice ,  though  attended  with  Trouble, 
may  be  recommended  for  a  larger  Parcel ,  in  fuch  Tears  as 
the  Grapes  are  hardly  ripe,  to  have  fome  Wine ,  at  leaft, 
in  Perfection. 

N.  B.  Thofe  Perfons  who  value  themfelves  on  making 
the  beft  Wines,  and  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  Reputation 
of  their  Vineyards  and  Cellars ,  in  cuting  their  Grapes, 
leave  the  unripe ,  or  thofe  that  are  infebled  with  the  Rot- 
ennefs,  together ,  till  the  laft,  and  with  them  make  a  Vat, 
or  more,  by  themfelves ,  of  Vin  Scauro,  or  Refufe  Wine, 
which  ferves  for  common  Ufe,  for  which  alfo  they  mix 
Water  with  the  Bottom  of  their  Vats,  and  the  Hufks,  &c. 
and  make  a  pleafant  brifk  Drink  much  preferable  to  Water 
Cyder ,  but  the  Weather,  once  coming  in  warm,  turns  it 
eager  and  undrinkable. 

9.  When  the  Wines  are  found  to  be  ready,  they  proceed 
to  draw  them  off,  which  are  now  properly  called  Wines 
(before  which  they  are  termed  Mofto,  i.  e.  in  Enghfh 
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Wort),  for  which  Purpofe,  within  three  or  font*  Inches  of 
the  Bottom  of  the  Vat,  there  is  a  Cock  fixed  therein. 
When  in  i'mall  Barrels,  they  carry  and  put  it  into  the 
large  Butts,  which,  in  Chianti ,  hold,  fome  of  them, 
feven  or  eight  Tons,  but  generally  two  or  three  Tons, 
made  of  thick  Cheftnut,  the  Staves  being  more  than 
an  Inch  and  a  Half  thick,  and  more  than  twice  as 
high  as  they  are  long,  which  they  never  wafh,  but 
having  left  a  Gallon  or  two,  it  may  be,  three  or  four, 
of  Wine  in  them,  when  they  draw  it  off  the  Spring  or 
Summer  before,  when  they  are  about  filling  them  again 
to  clear  them  out,  they  fend  in  a  Lad  at  the  Door, 
which  is  made  in  the  Head  of  the  Calk,  to  do  it  with 
a  Sponge,  and  to  wafh  it  with  fome  new  Wine,  and 
this  without  wiping  off  any  of  the  Argol,  which  they 
think  preferves  the  Wine  the  better. 

In  which  Cafks,  which  laft  many  Years,  (and  have 
Argol  in  them  of  the  Thicknefs  fometimes  of  three  or 
four  Inches)  they  let  them  remain,  till  they  have  an 
Opportunity  of  felling  them,  taking  Care  to  keep 
them  full  quite  to  the  Bung  with  a  wooden  Stopper. 
This  is  what  they  pradtife  in  Chianti ,  where  the  bell 
Wines  are  made,  and  whence,  from  thofe  Butts,  they 
are  drawn  into  Flafks,  and  carried,  at  the  Expence  of 
about  a  Crown  for  a  Mule-load,  to  Florence ,  in  order 
for  Exportation,  but  in  other  Places  they  draw  them 
off  into  lefs  Calks,  of  which  Wines,  except  fome  Car- 
niguano's,  and  thofe  of  Val  cT Arno,  few  or  none  are 
exported,  but  ferve  for  the  Confumption  of  the  Country. 
Some  of  thele  have  a  pleafant  Flavour  and  Brifknefs, 
though  of  no  great  Body,  many  of  which  will  not  keep 
the  Summer  over,  except  in  cool  Cellars,  in  the  Places 
where  made,  fuch  is  the  nice  Nature  of  this  Country 
Wines  in  general.  Nor  are  the  choiceft  Chianti' s  exempt, 
for  at  two  Seafons  of  the  Year,  the  Begining  of  June 
and  September,  the  one  when  the  Grapes  are  in  flower, 
and  the  other  when  they  begin  to  ripen,  fome,  even  of 
the  belt  Wines,  are  apt  to  change,  efpecially  at  this 
latter  Seafon;  not  that  they  turn  eager,  but  take  a  moft 
unpleafing  Tafte,  which  renders  them  unfit,  not  only 
for  Drinking,  but  even  to  make  Vinegar  of,  and  is 
called  the  Settembrine.  And  what  is  mod;  ftrange,  is, 
that  one  Calk  drawn  out  of  the  fame  Vat  lhall  be  in- 
fedted,  and  another  not,  but  be  perfedly  good,  and 
yet  have  both  been  kept  in  the  fame  Cellar  too. 

As  this  Change  happens  not  to  Wine  in  Flafks, 
though  that  will  turn  eager,  I  am  apt  to  attribute  it 
to  fome  Fault  in  filling  of  the  Calk,  which  muff  always 
be  kept  full,  which  either  by  leting  alone  too  long,  till 
the  Decreafe  be  too  great,  and  the  Scum  that  there 
naturally  is  on  all  Wine,  thereby  being  too  much  di¬ 
lated,  is  fubjedf  to  break,  or  elfe  being  broken  by  hafty 
filling  up,  gives  it  that  vile  Tafte  of  a  roten  Vine  Leaf. 

Blit  againft  this  there  is  a  very  ftrong  Objedion, 
that  this  Defed  feizes  the  Wine  at  a  particular  Seafon, 
in  September,  over  which  if  it  gets,  it  will  hold  good 
for  many  Years. 

As  for  the  Time  that  the  Wines  are  fit  to  drink,  the 
poorer  Sort  of  People  drink  that  of  the  Plains  almoft  as 
loon  as  drawn  off,  but  from  the  nth  of  November  may 
be  laid  to  be  its  proper  Seafon. 

Thofe  of  the  Hills  are  a  very  pleafant  Drink  about 
Chriftmas,  and  during  the  Spring,  but  till  June  the 
Chianti's  are  not  efteemed  to  be  fit  for  drinking,  though 
they  are  fit  for  Exportation  in  Butts  in  December ,  and 
in  the  Flafks  and  Chefts  about  the  Begining  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  but  if  fooner  fhiped  off  in  that  Manner,  though 
apparently  fine,  there  will  be  a  Sediment  in  the  Flafks. 
v  The  Art  of  brewing  Wines  (further  than  the  throw¬ 
ing  into  each  great  Butt  the  Quantity  of  two  or  three 
Hatfuls  of  the  choiceft  Grapes  they  had  preferyed,  and 
laid  on  Mats  in  the  Sun  for  that  Purpole,  which  were 
picked  from  the  Stalks,  and  are  efteemed'  proper  for 
their  Wines  to  feed  on,  and  which  they  call  Governo) 
was  not  known  in  Chianti  (though  the  Hofts  here  prac- 
tifed  fomething  like  it,  mixing  the  fmall  Wines  of  this 
Country  with  the  ftrong  ones  of  other  Parts,  and  fining 
their  White  Wines  with  Ifinglafs,  Whites  of  Eggs, 
Lime,  and  the  like,  and  were  thought  to  put  Alum 
into  the  Red  Wines  to  preferve  them3  and  promote  a  1 
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Thirft  in  their  Guefts)  till  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  War,  an  Englijh  Merchant  from  Bonrdcaux  came, 
into  thefe  Parts,  with  a  View  to  accommodate  the 
Wines-  which  were  made  in  the  beft  Parts  of  Chianti, 
and  were  naturally  of  a  true  bright  Ruby,  with  a 
pleafant  Flavour,  and  a  filky  Softnefs,  to  the  Englijh 
Palates,  then  in  Love  with  the  deep-coloured  rough 
Clarets,  who  inftrudted  them  firft  in  the  making  of 
Black  Wines  with  the  Labrufco  or  wild  Grape,  which, 
being  mixed  with  the  Chianti's,  gave  them  a  deeper 
Colour,  and  a  rougher  Tafte,  and  being  liked  in  Eng¬ 
land,  gave  the  firft  Occafion  to  great  Quantities  being 
fent  thither  every  Year  in  Cafks,  in  making  of  which 
the  faid  Gentleman  was  the  firft  that  inftrudted  them,  for 
before,  their  Cafks  were,  as  above  related,  very  un¬ 
wieldy.  This  put  them  alfo  (there  being  a  Demand 
for  their  Wines)  upon  increafing  and  enlarging  their 
Cultivations,  and  making  fome  of  them  in  fuch  Places, 
as  the  Expofition  was  not  very  proper  for,  as  alfo  to 
cultivate  in  Vineyards  the  faid  Labrujco  or  wild  Grape, 
and  which  certainly  was  the  moft  proper  to  mix  with 
their  other  Grapes  in  the  Vat,  boiling  them  together. 
So  all  fucceeded  pretty  well  till  the  Year  1607,  when 
the  Vintage  proving  very  bad,  and  there  being  a  great 
Demand  of  their  Wines  for  England ,  by  mixino-  the 
low  Wines  with  the  high  ones  of  Chianti,  which  that 
Seafon  were  not  very  good,  they  brought  thefe  Wines 
into  luch  a  Difreputation,  that  they  have  never  been 
able  to  regain  their  Credit,  though  they  have  fince, 
many  Times,  had  thofe  that  are  good. 

At  prefent,  therefore,  what  goes  for  England  is  chiefly 
in  Chefts,  and  no  more  Black  Wines,  as  ufed  to  be 
formerly,  and  thefe  are  fent  juft  as  they  are  made,  but 
ftill  in  Chianti ,  as  they  have  Cultivations  of  the  Brufco 
Grape  (which  however  is  much  different  from  the  wild 
one,  and  becomes  much  larger  and  more  generous), 
they  continue  to  mix  them  with  other  Grapes,  which 
gives  the  great  Colour  as  well  as  Roughnefs  to  their 
Wines,  and  is  agreeable  enough  to  the  Englijh  Tafte. 

Having  thus  acquainted  you  with  what  I  know  and 
can  learn  in  relation  to  the  making  and  managing  of 
Vineyards,  and  the  Wines  they  produce,  it  remains  for 
me  to  add  an  Evil,  that,  befides  the  ordinary  ones  of 
Hails,  Storms,  and  Frofts,  attends  the  Cultivation  of 
Vines  in  Chianti ,  and  the  Parts  contiguous,  for  in 
the  Plains  there  is  no  fuch  Thing,  and  that  is  a  very 
fmall  Kind  of  blackifti,  or  very  dark  green  Caterpillar, 
which,  in  the  Month  of  May,  attacks  the  young  Shoots 
of  the  Vines,  when  the  Grapes  are  in  Embryo,  and 
deftroys  them,  for  which  however  they  have  a  moft 
certain  Remedy,  which  is  to  make  a  little  Ring  of 
Birdlime  round  the  Foot  of  each  Vine,  about  eight 
Inches  above  the  Ground,  which  none  of  thefe  noxious 
Infedts  (which,  1  prefume,  proceed  from  the  Earth, 
and  are  not  brought  in  the  Air,  as  fome  of  the  like  are 
thought  to  be,  though  thefe  come  generally  with  an 
eafterly  dry  Wind)  being  able  to  pafs,  moft  effedtually 
does  the  Bufinefs ;  and  as  they  in  that  Region  come 
almoft  every  Year,  the  Trouble  of  fo  providing  againft 
them  is  become  habitual  to  the  Cultivators. 

The  Manner  of  making  Wine  in  Champaign,  and  how 
it  may  be  propagated >  in  other  Provinces ,  to  bring  it 
to  Perfehlion. 

Wine  is  fo  delicate  a  Liquor,  and  an  Aliment  fo  pro¬ 
per  to  give  Strength,  and  to  preferve  Health,  if  ufed 
with  Moderation,  that  one  may  very  well  wonder,  that 
in  moft  of  the  Provinces  of  France,  they  make  it  with, 
fo  much  Negligence,  in  all  thofe  Places,  where  it  might 
be  excellent. 

The  Champenois  are  exempted  from  this  Reproach, 
and,  whether  it  be  from  a  Delicacy  of  Tafte,  or  a 
Defire  of  making  an  Advantage  of  their  Wines,  or  a 
Facility  in  rendering  them  bet.ter,  they  have  been  al¬ 
ways  more  induftrious  to  make  them  more  exquifite, 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  true,  it  is  fcarce  eighty  Years  fince  they  have 
ftudied  to  make  pale  Wine,  which  is  very  near  white, 
but  before,  their  Red  Wine  was  made  with  more  Care 
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and  Neatnefs,  than  any  other  of  the  Wines  of  the 
Kingdom. 

1  iliall  not  enter  upon  the  antient  or  modern  Difpute, 
as  to  the  Preference  between  the  Wines  of  Champaign 
and  Burgundy  ;  but  content  myfelf  with  taking  Notice 
of  all  that  the  People  of  Champaign  have  invented  to 
give  the  Finenefs  and  Agreeablenefs  to  their  Wines-, 
and  by  the  Obfervation,  that  may  be  made  therefrom, 
it  will  be  eafy  to  fee  that  the  fame  may  be  imitated  in 
other  Provinces,  fo  as  to  come  pretty  near  that  Light- 
nefs  and  Exquifitenefs. 

If  thefe  EfTays  fhall  give  Hopes  of  Succefs  for  the 
future,  the  Wines  of  thole  Provinces  might  be  brought 
to  Perfection  by  degrees  where  they  might  be  delicious, 
and  where  they  are  but  poor,  becaufe  they  have  never 
ftudied  to  give  them  that  Firienefs. 

In  order  to  have  the  Wine  excellent,  the  Vines 
ought  to  be  well  expofed  to  the  Sun,  efpecially  to  the 
South,  and  alfo  on  the  Decline,  or  in  the  Manner  of  a 
little  Hill,  rather  than  on  a  Plain.  Vines  fhould  be 
well  chofen,  and  fhould  be  fuch  as  generally  produce 
none  but  fmall  black  Grapes  :  The  Bottom  of  the  Soil 
fhould  be  good,  a  little  ftony,  and  not  naturally  moift. 
The  Grain  of  the  Soil  of  Champaign  is  very  fine,  and 
has  a  fingular  Quality  that  is  not  found  in  other  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

As  thefe  Kinds  of  Lands  are  light,  there  is  Occafion 
to  dung  them  from  Time  to  Time,  and  to  lay  on  new 
Earth,  but  the  Dunging  ought  to  be  fparingly  done, 
for  too  much  of  it  will  render  the  Wine  foft  and  in- 
fipid,  and  apt  to  be  ropy  -,  it'ought  to  be  commonly 
Cow  Dung,  becaufe  that  is  not  fo  hot  as  Horfe  Dung. 
In  ftrong  Lands  it  may  be  mingled  with  Horfe  Dung 
and  Sheeps  Dung,  provided  that  the  Horfe  Dung  be  fo 
roten,  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  Powder,  and  that 
there  be  but  one  half  as  much  as  of  the  Cow  Dung, 
otherwife  it  would  burn  the  Vines.  Let  it  be  laid  on 
a  Trench  Or  Pit,  and  mix  one  Layer  of  Dung,  and  an¬ 
other  of  new  Earth,  and  let  it  lie  and  rot  during  a 
whole  Winter,  and  toward  the  Month  of  February  take 
from  thence  half  a  Bafket  for  every  Vine,  efpecially  for 
each  new  Plant,  to  help  them  to  pufh  forth.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  Vineyard  to  be  dunged  once  in  eight  or  ten 
Years,  or  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  Part  every  Year. 

After  the  Dung  has  been  carried,  the  Vines  ought 
to  be  opened  round  about,  and  a  little  Trench  to  be 
made  round  the  Foot  of  the  Vine,  in  order  to  bury  the 
Dung  at  a  proper  Time. 

Divers  Perfons  leave  it  there  many  Weeks  before 
they  bury  it,  but  this  is  not  the  belt  Way,  for  the  Air, 
the  Cold,  or  the  Sun,  will  be  apt  to  diffipate  the  mod 
fubtile  Subftance  of  it,  but  when  it  is  neither  too 
cold,  nor  too  hot,  it  may  be  left  open  eight  or  ten 
Days  to  exhale  its  ill  Savour,  efpecially  the  Dung  of 
Sheep. 

They  give  to  a  Vine  four  ordinary  Dreffings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Seafons,  but  it  is  proper  to  take  Notice 
of  one  Thing,  which  is  fcarcely  obferved  in  Champaign, 
which  is,  that  they  cut  their  Vines  in  the  Month  of 
February ,  and  even  in  January,  inftead  of  which,  they 
ought  never  to  begin  to  cut  them  till  after  the  14th  of 
February :  When  they  are  cut  before,  they  pufh  forth 
fooner,  and  are  expofed  to  Injury,  and  are  fometimes 
killed,  if  any  hoar  Frofts  come  prelently  after  they 
have  been  cut,  but  when  they  ftay  till  after  the  14th  of 
the  Month  of  February ,  there  is  no  Danger  of  their 
being  injured  by  the  Frofts. 

‘The  Covetoufnefs  of  Vignerons  leaves  them  to  under¬ 
take  the  Cultivation  of  more  Vines  than  they  well  can 
manage,  and  for  this  Reafon  they  cut  their  Vines  in 
January ,  which  does  an  infinite  Injury  to  them,  and  to 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Plants,  which  they  are  fenfible 
of  for  many  Years. 

In  Champaign  they  cultivate  two  Sorts  of  Vines, 
which  they  call  the  high  Vines,  and  the  low  Vines. 
The  high  Vines  are  fuch  as  they  leave  to  grow  in  thofe 
Places  that  are  lefs  £ne,  to  the  Height  of  four  or  five 
Feet-,  the  low  Vines  are  thofe  which  they  do  not  fufier 
to  grow  above  three  Feet  high  -,  thefe  they  interr,  or 
ray  ale,  according  to  the  Country  Term,  every  Year, 
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fo  as  to  leave  but  a  little  of  the  End  to  appear,  wiiicji 
is  repeated  annually. 

The  high  Vines  produce  plentifully,  and  give' •’often 
feven  or  eight  Pieces  of  Wine  an  A'rpenr  -,  the  low  VineS 
produce  but  little,  but  then  the  Wine  is  much  more 
delicate ;  they  often  do  not  give  above  two  Pieces  of 
Wine  an  Arpent,  oftentimes  lefs,  feldom  thfee,  but 
much  feldomer  four. 

r  In  order  that  the  Wine  may  be  the  finer,  all  the 
Vines  which  give  the  white  Grapes  riiuft  be  taker,  away, 
and  thofe  alfo  that  give  the  large  black  Grapes,  -but 
one  need  not  pluck  thefe  up,  but  graft  thfem.  1 

But  fometinles  thefe  Grafts  will  not  fucce.v  which 
being  obferved,  they  muft  be  plucked  up,  and  new 
ones,  that  have  a  Root,  fet  in  their  Room,  which  they 
choofe  out  of  the  Nurferies,  that  are  common  in  the 
Country.  They  ordinarily  purchafe  thefe  Plants  for  a 
Piftole  a  Thoufand. 

A  private  Man,  that  has  a  great  many  Vines,  may- 
make  himfelf  Nurferies. 

Thefe  Plants,  that  have  a  Roof,  are  put  into  thd 
Earth,  in  the  Middle  of  a  great  Hole,  about  a  Foot 
deep,  which  they  make  with  a  Stake,  or  ftrait  Mat¬ 
tock,  or  Pickax,  and  thefe  produce  fooner  than  the 
others,  which  have  no  Root.  A  Plant  that  has  a  Root 
begins  to  give  Wine  a  little  the  third  Year,  indiffe¬ 
rently  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  in  Abundance  in  thd 
following  Years,  and  fo  for  above  fixty  Years. 

Thefe  new  Plants  ought  to  be  dunged  the  fecond 
Year,  and  in  the  fixth  Year,  and  afterwards  in  the 
eighth  and  tenth  as  other  Vines. 

It  will  be  to  the  Purpofe,-  every  Year,  to  pull  up 
Part  of  the  old  Plants,  which  take  up  Room,  and 
produce  little  or  nothing,  and  by  this  means  a  Vine¬ 
yard  will  be  conftantly  renewed,  as  one  may  fay,  and 
in  a  perfect  good  Condition; 

When  there  are  Dews  or  Humidities  in  May,  June, 
and  September ,  the  Vigncrcns  muft  not  be  fu  fie  red  to 
enter  the  Vineyards  in  a  Morning,  for  the  Dews  of 
thefe  Months  are  commonly  very  cold,  if  the  Sun  do 
not  draw  them  up,  which  burns  the  Leaves  of  the 
Vines  which  are  touched  before  they  are  drawn  up. 

It  is  very  effential  not  to  enter  the  Vineyards  at  the 
Time  when  there  is  hoar  Frofty  or  Showers  attended 
with  Froft,  for  this  will  certainly  kill  the  Vines. 

The  Vineyards  muft  be  weeded  now  and  then,  and 
if  there  be  any  Beetles,  which  are  pernicious  Animals 
to  Plants,  they  muft  be  picked  off,  and  put  into  Sacks, 
and  burnt  at  fome  Diftance  from  the  Vineyard,  and 
the  Afhes  buried. 

About  the  End  of  June ,  and  alfo  of  the  Month  of 
May,  according  as  the  Vineyard  is  advanced,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  cut  off  the  End  of  each  Twig,  that  the  Plant 
may  grow  no  more  in  Height,  and  that  it  may  convey 
all  its  Nourifhment  to  the  Grapes.  It  is  enough,  if  it 
have  two  Feet  and  a  Half,  or  three  at  moft,  above 
Ground  -,  all  the  reft  is  to  be  cut  off,  as  muft  alfo  the 
Tops  or  Ends  of  the  young  Shoots,  which  proceed 
from  the  Bottom  or  Sides  of  the  Stocks.  This  ought 
to  be  done  twice,  thrice,  or  four  Times  in  a  Summer, 
according  as  the  Vines  put  forth,  more  or  lefs,  in  cer¬ 
tain  Years. 

In  the  Spring  Seafon  they  put  a  Prop  to  every  Vine 
to  fupport  it ;  they  ought  to  be  chofen,  as  much  as 
may  be,  of  Oak,  and  to  procure  them  of  the  Quarter 
or  Heart  thereof,  if  you  are  willing  to  go  to  the  Charge 
of  it.  Thefe  will  laft  above  twenty  Years,  and  when 
they  are  once  made  fharp,  they  will  always  keep  fo, 
for  when  they  begin  to  rot,  they  perifh  equally  through¬ 
out,  and  remain  always  pointed.  The  other  laft  fcarce 
four  or  five  Years,  and  the  Mafters  muft  have  an  Eye 
over  the  Servants  when  they  fharpen  them  yearly,  that 
they  do  not  cut  them  too  much,  and  make  them  too 
fhort,  and  that  they  do  not  break  a  great  many  that 
might  ferve,  for  oftentimes  in  cuting  oft  that  which  is 
roted,  they  cut  off  two  or  three  Inches  of  that  which 
is  found,  which  prejudices  it  as  to  Duration.  They 
call  thefe  Props  Foot  Props. 

When  a  Vineyard  has  been  cultivated  and  managed 
during-  the  Summer  after  the  accuftomed  Manner,. and 
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the  Vintage  Time  approaches,  when  they  have  made 
choice  of  and  prepared  a  new  Cafk  that  will  contain  it, 
and  when  the  Prels  has  been  walked,  cleaned,  and 
rubed  over,  you  mud  be  very  watchful  to  find  when 
the  Grapes  are  come  to  Maturity,  for  if  they  are  too 
ripe,  the  Wine  will  not  be  diffidently  itrong  ;  if  they 
are  too  green,  it  will  be  hard,  more  difficult,  and 
longer  before  it  is  fit  to  be  drank. 

In  the  Provinces  of  Languedoc  and  Provence  the 
Grapes  have  too  large  Stones;  they  have  too  many 
white  ones ;  they  fuffer  them  to  be  too  ripe,  which 
gives  them  over  much  Liquor ;  they  let  their  Stocks 
grow  to  be  too  old,  and  do  not  renew  them  often 
enough  ;  they  are  planted  for  the  mod  part  upon  too 
good  Bottoms,  or  too  moid,  and  have  not  an  Afpebt 
of  the  Sun  good  enough, 

To  make  an  excellent  Wine  of  the  fird  Preffing, 
having  fird  well  examined  the  Maturity  of  the  Grapes, 
you  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  gather  them  but  on 
Days  that  are  very  dewy,  and  in  hot  Years,  after  a 
little  Rain,  when  you  can  be  fo  happy  as  to  have  it.  As 
the  Grapes  are  not  rjpe  till  toward  the  End  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  fometimes  the  Begining  of  Oftober,  Dew  is 
rarely  wanting  in  Vintage  Time.  This  Dew  gives  the 
Grapes  a  Flower  or  Farina  on  the  Outfide,  which  they 
call  /lzur,  and  inwardly  a  Frefbnefs,  which  caules  that 
it  doth  not  heat  very  eafily,  and  that  the  Wine  is  not 
coloured. 

It  is  very  lucky,  if  there  chances  to  be  a  midy  pay 
in  dry  Years,  which  now  and  then  happens,  for  the 
Wine  is  not  only  thence  more  white  and  delicate,  but 
the  Quantity  is  by  much  the  greater,  being  augmented 
by  near  one  fourth  Part.  A  private  Perfon,  who  has 
but  twelve  Pieces  of  Vfine,  in  gathering  his  Vintage 
in  a  Morning  which  has  the  Sun  without  Dew,  will 
have  fixteen  or  leventeen*  if  the  Morning  be  midy, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen,  if  it  has  no  Mid,  but  yet  has 
a  good  Dew;  the  Reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  Dew,  and, 
above  all,  the  Mid,  renders  the  Grapes  tender,  fo  that 
the  whole  in  a  Manner  turns  into  Wine. 

The  Wine,  produced  from  the  Grapes  that  have  not 
been  warmed  the  Moment  they  are  cut,  will  dill  re¬ 
main  much  paler,  whereas,  when  the  Sun  has  warmed 
the  Subdance  of  the  Grape,  it  will  become  more  red 
by  the  Motion  of  the  Parts,  but  the  Quantity  will  be 
lelfened  either  by  Reafon  of  Tranfpiration,  or  becaufe 
the  Rind  has  been  thickened  and  hardened  by  the  Sun, 
whereby  it  yields  its  juice  with  more  Difficulty.  This, 
Experience  has  taught,  is  of  fo  much  the  more  Con¬ 
cern,  by  how  much  the  more  certain  it  is. 

They  agree  in  Champaign  that  the  Wine,  which  they 
call  River  Wine,  is  ordinarily  paler  than  that  of  the 
Mountains,  but  they  do  not  give  the  Reafon  for  it, 
i  believe  the  Vineyards  that  are  near  a  River  enjoy  all 
the  Night  a  frefii  Air,  which  the  River  exhales,  whereas, 
the  Vineyards  of  Mountains  do  not  refpire,  during  the 
Night,  that  Warmth  which  proceeds  from  the  Exha¬ 
lations  of  the  Earth,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  the 
Colour  more  or  lei s ;  alfo  when  the  Years  are  very  hot, 
they  cannot,  either  to  thole  of  the  Rivers,  or  of  the 
Mountains,  warrant  the  Colour,  and  when  the  Years 
are  cold,  neither  the  Wines  of  the  Mountains,  nor 
thofe  of  the  Rivers,  are  coloured  ;  the  Reafon  is  the 
fame,  becaufe  the  Wines  of  the  Rivers  are  more  loft, 
forward,  and  fooner  fit  lor  drinking,  than  the  others 
that  are  harder,  more  heady,  and  later  fit. 

They  gather  not  all  the  Grapes  without  Didinbtjon, 
neither  at  all  Flours  in  the  Day,  but  they  choofe  the 
ripeft  and  blued  ;  thofe  are  the  bed,  and  make  the 
mod  exquifite  Wine,  whofe  Berries  grow  not  too  clofe 
together,  but  are  a  little  feparated,  whereby  they  ripen 
perfectly  well,  for  thofe  that  are  clofe  joined  together 
never  ripen  thoroughly  ;  they  cut  them  with  a  fmall 
crooked  Knife,  with  as  much  Neatnefs,  and  as  little  of 
the  Tail,  as  they  can,  and  they  lay  them  very  gently 
on  the  Bafkets,  fo  as  not  to  bruife  one  Grape. 

With  thirty  Grape-gatherers  they  will  run  over,  a 
Vineyard  of  thirty  Arpents  in  three  or  four  Hours  to 
make  one  fird  Preffing  of  ten  .or  twelve  Pieces. 

In  wet  Years  great  Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  put  I 
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j  any  Grape  that  is  fpoiled  into  the  Bafkets,  and  at  nil 
Times  you  mud  be  very  careful  to  cut  away  the  roten 
Grapes,  or  thofe  that  are  bruifed,  or  quite  dried  up, 
but  you  mud  never  pull  them  off  the  Bunches, 

They  begin  the  gathering  of  Grapes  half  an  Hour 
after  Sun-rifing,  and,  if  the  Sun  is  not  clouded,  and 
is  a  little  hot  about  nine  or  ten  o’Clock,  they  leave  off 
gathering,  and  make  their  Sack,  which  is  one  of  the 
fird  Preffing,  becaufe  after  this  Hour,  the  Grape  being 
warm,  the  Wine  will  be  of  a  red  Colour  or  Ten,:, 
and  will  be  a  long  while  very  heady. 

Upon  thefe  Occafions  they  get-  a  great  Number  of 
Gatherers  to  be  able  to  make  up  a  Sack  for  a  Prcffino- 
in  two  or  three  Hours;  if  it  be  cvercaft,  they  may, 
gather  the  whole  Day,  becaufe  the  Grape  will  prefer ve 
its  Frefhnefs  upon  the  Stock.  ...  . 

The  Gatherers  and  the  Rreffers  ought  to  take  great 
Care  that  the  Grapes  be  neither  foul  nor  headed  when 
they  are  preffed,  and  alfo,  that  the  Grapes  have  their 
Flower  under  the  Prefs. 

When  the  Prefs  is  near  the  Vineyard,  it  is  eafy  to 
prevent  the  Wine  from  having  a  Colour,  becaufe  the 
Grapes  may  be  carried  gently  and  neatly  in  a  little 
Time,  but  when  they  are  two  or  three  Leagues  off* 
they  being  obliged  to  fend  the  Grapes  in  Calks,  and  .in 
Carts,  to  prefs  it  as  foon  as  may  be,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
avoided  but  that  the  Wine  will  be  coloured,  except  in 
fome  very  moift  and  cold  Years. 

This  is  a  certain  Principle,  that  when  the  Grapes 
are  cut,  the  fooner  they  are  preffed,  the  more  pale  and 
delicate  is  the  Wine,  for  by  how  much  the  more  Wine 
Rands  upon  the  Marc,  the  reder  it  is,  fo  that  it  is  of 
great  Importance  to  haden  the  gathering  of  the  Grapes, 
and  preffing  of  them. 

The  PrelLs  of  Champaign  are  very  commodious. 
The  particular  Perfons,  that  have  many  Vineyards  of 
their  own,  have  them  in  or  near  the  fame  Vineyards ; 
in  fmall  Places  the  PrefTes  are  Bannauz,  which  are  of 
different  Sizes  and  Falhions.  An  exadt  Defcription  of 
thefe  feveral  PrefTes  will  be  inferted  in  the  Article  of 
Wines,  v 

The  fmall  ones  are  about  feven  Feet  and  a  Quarter, 
the  middle  ones  about  ten  or  twelve,  the  large  ones 
fifteen  or  eighteen ;  the  lead,  which  they  call  Etiquets,  cod 
feven  or  eight  hundred  Livres,  the  fecond,  which  they 
call  a  Cage  or  a  Teiffons,  about  two  thoufand  Franks, 
the  large  ones  a  thoufand  Crowns,  and  fometimes  more, 
according  as  the  Woqd  is  cheaper  or  dearer  in  certain 
Places.  In  Languedoc  and  Provence ,  where  Wood  is 
fcarce,  thefe  Sorts  of  PrefTes  cod  a  very  great  Price, 
and  but  few  Perfons  are  in  Circumdances  to  be  at  the 
Charge  of  them, 

When  the  Grapes  have  been  put  under  the  Prefs,  or 
on  the  Marc,  they  put  three  great  Rods  or  Poles  of 
ten  or  twelve  Inches  round  upon  them,  one  at  either 
End  in  Length,  and  the  third  in  the  Middle  on  th$. 
fame  Side ;  thefe  at  the  Extremities  lerve  to  deicrib,e 
the  Lines  which  they  ought  to  follow  with  their  cutino- 
Shovels  in  curing  the  Marc,  the  Subdance  fqueezed  on 
two  Sides ;  after  the-  Cut  is  made,  they  lay  upon  thefe 
x’oles,  and  on  the  Grapes,  Planks  of  the  Size  of  the 
Prefs  •  and  upon  thefe  Planks  half  Beams  of  eight  or 
nine  Inches  fquare,  which  they  call  Moyaux,  at  a*Foot 
Didance  one  from  the  other  ;  they  put  four  or  five 
Rows  of  thefe  Moyaux  acrofs,  one  upon  another,  which 
elevate  it  with  the  Bag  about  four  or  five  Feet,  and 
they  let  down  upon  tfie  whole  three  or  four  great 
Beams  of  art  immenfe  Weight,  which  are  placed  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Prefs  acrofs,  and  borne  up  at  one 
End  by  two  drong  Side  Beams  which  are  funk  fifteen 
or  twenty  Feet  in  the  Ground,  and  which  are  fadened 
to  the  Bafes  which  crofs  them  ;  at  the  other  End  there 
is  a  Cage,  as  they  call  it,  or  a  Wheel  with  a  Screw,  to 
raife  or  lower  thefe  great  Beams  upon  the  Moyaux, 
and  thus  to  prefs  the  Grapes4  then  they  prefently  raife, 
by  the  Means  of  a  Screw,  the  End  of  the  Trees  on  the 
Side  pf  the  Wheel,  or  of  the  Cage,  which  lowers  the 
other  End  of  the  Cheeks  or  Side  Beams  ;  then  they 
drive  with  a  great  Mallet  two  or  four  wooden  Quoit  § 
between  the  Notch,  which  is  in  the  Side  Beams  or 
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Cheeks ;  and  thefe  Bcanis  ape  alfo  lowered  to  keen 
them  in  their  Pofition,  and  tq  preyentthem  from  rifmcf- 
and  after  this  they  lower  the  other  End  by  the  AidSf 
the  Screwy  which  ferves  alfo  to  raife  it. 

They  ufe  in  thefe  Prefles  large  Sfefel  Shovejs,  about 
a  root  in  Bieadth,  and  one  arid  a  Flail  in  Depth,  very 
heavy,  and  lharp  at  the  Bottom  to  cut  the  Marc  of 
die  Grapes  eafily  at  the  four  Sides. 

The  fti  ft  Time  they  lower  the  great  Beams  upon  the 
Grapes,  they  call  the  Wine  that  runs  out,  the  Wine 
of  Goute,  becaufe  it  js  the  fineft  and  moft  exquilite  in 
the  Grape.  This  Wine  is  very  thin,  and  has  not  Bo¬ 
dy  enough  :  Some  call  this  firft  Prefling  /’ Abatement  ; 
this  mu  ft  be  done  with  a  great  deal  of  Dexterity  and 
Brifknefs,  that  the  Beams  may  be  rafted  immediately,  to 
thruft  back; to  the  Middle  inflrantly  all  the  Grapes  which 
are  fliped  to  the  Sides  of  the  Prefs,  that  they  may  be 
jbriOdy  prefled  the  fecond  or  third  Time.  They  call 
thefe  two  other  Lowerings  of  the  Reams,  the  firft  and 
fecond  Cuting  ;  they  muft  be  done  in  iefs  than  an  Hour, 
if  you  would  have  the  Wine  very' pale;  becaufe  Time 
is  not  to  be  given  the  Grapes  to  }ieat,  nor  the  Liquor 
to  remain  upon  the  Marc. 

They  ordinarily  mix  the  Wine  of  the  Abatement, 
or  firft  Lowering,  with  that  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
Cut-,  and  fometimes,  but  very  rarely,  according  as 
the  Yepars  are  more  or  lefs  hot ;  and  thence  they  call 
a  Wine  of  the  firft  Prefling,  Fine. 

Some  preferve  one  or  two  Carteaux,  of  the  firft 
Tafte,  which  is  that  of  the  firft' Lowering,  by  itfelf ; 
but  it  is  too  fmall  or  thin,  and  has  not  a  fufficient 
Body  for  keeping  for  Tranfportation. 

There  are  l'ome  fkilful  Perfons  who  pretend,  that  the 
firft  Lowerings  pf  die  Wines  ought  not  to  be  mixed 
but  with  thole  of  the  firft  Cut,,  becaufe  that  is  much 
more  delicate  than  that  of  the  fecond  or  third  ;  and 
that  befides  there  is  Time  enough  to  mix  them  after¬ 
wards,  if  they  are  found  to  be  too  thin  and  pale  enough; 
*md  the  rather,  becaufe  there  is  no  Remedy,  if  it  be 
done  at  the  firft, 

At  every  Cut  they  raife  the  great  Beams,  and  they 
take  away  all  the  Mpyaux  wish  the  Planks,  and  the 
Rods  that  are  immediately  on  the  Grapes,  or  upon  the 
Marc  ;  with  thefe  Steef  cuting  Shovels,  they  cut  the 
Marc  on  four  Sides,  and  they  caft  down  with  their 
wooden  Shovels  that  which  is  cut,  andfpread  it  even  all 
pver  the  Square,  to  the  End  that  it  may  not  difperfe  fo 
eafily  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  thofe  Prefles  which  they  call 
Etiquets ;  they  take  Care,  that  the  Wheel  which  is  up- 
pn  th$  Middle  may  be  made  to  bear,  efpepially  upon 
the  Rammer,  over  all  the  Breadth,  in  fuch  Manner 
that  the  Bag  may  be  equal. 

Inftead  of  the  Prefles,  a  Cage,  or  Teiftons,  as  the 
Beams  .bear  more  upon  the  Side  of  the  Wheel,  than  on 
the  Corners,  there  mu  ft  needs  be  more  of  the  Marc 
when  the  Bag  is  placed  Hoping  toward  the  Wheel  than 
toward  the  Side  of  the  Quoins,  it  will  be  eafily  com¬ 
prehended  by  viewing  t)ie  Defcriptions  of  the  different 
Prefles.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obfery.ed,  that  every  Time 
they  cut  the  Grapes,  or  the  Marc,  they  raife  up  the 
Bag,  becaufe  it  has  always  a  certain  Elevation,  jn  fuch 
Sort,  that  it  ft  one  Third  lefs  atBottom,  than  at  the  Top. 

The  fecond  Cpt  is  more  plentiful  than  the  firft 
powering,  and  the  firft  Cut ;  becaufe  the  Grapes  begin 
to  be  well  bruifed ;  and  they  do  npf  flip  fo  lquch  to 
the  Sides. 

The  Wine  drains  from  the  Prefs  into  a  Puncheon 
having  the  Head  ftaved  out,  or  fome  other  large  Vefiel 
prepared  for  the  Purpcfe,  and  funk  into  the  Ground  on 
the  Forefide  to  receive  it;  it  appears  a.t  firft  drawing  to 
be  a  little  upon  the  red,  but  it  lofes  this  little  of  its 
Colour  according  as  it  is  boiled,  and  as  it  clarifies  itfelf 
in  the  Ton  ;  and  it  beco.mes  perfectly  white,  efpecially 
when  they  have  preftyd  the  two  firft  Cuts  with  much 
Difpatch  ;  but  principally  when  they  have  gathered  the 
Grapes  during  the  Dew,  or  in  a  fhady  Time.  Although 
thefe  Wanes  are  white,  they  calk  them  gray,  becaufe 
they  are  made  only  of  black  Grapes. 

If  the  Year  be  hot,  end  the  Wine  of  the  third  Cut  has 
3 Colour,  it  muft  be  mingled  nop  with  that  of  the  fore- 
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going, -but  with  that  of  the  fourth;  and  fbmetfmes, 
though  very  rarely,  with  that  of  the  fifth.  They  are  h ot 
m  fo  much  Hafte  for  thefe  Cuts’ as  fcf  the  firft;  tlvtv 
make  an  Interval  of  a  good  half  Hour  between  the  one 
and  tne  other.  I  he  Wine  that  comes  thence  has  more  of 
Colour  than  this,  which  they  call  the  Partridges  Eye : 
or,  the  Wine  of  the  Cut ;  it  is  a  ftrong  Wine,  plea'far.t, 

^n\Lu  °0^  ^01"  an  Quinary,  but  is  better  when  it  is  old. 

When  the  Wine  or  the  fourth  Cut  is  too  deep,  they 
do  not  mingle  it  with  Wine  of  the  firft  or  fecond  Cm, 
but  they  obferve  to  mingle  it  with  Wine  of  the  fifth! 
fixth,  or  feventh  Cut,  which  they  call  Wine  of 
the  Prefs,  which 'is  of  a  deep  red,  pretty  hard,  but  fit 
foi  Houftipld  Drinking;  but  when  they  are  not  in  hafte 
they  leave  an  Interval  of  an  Hour  and  a  Half  between 
every  one  of  the  three  ]aft  Cuts ;  as  much  to  give  Time 
to  the  \vjne  to  ft  rain  iVifenftbly,  as  to  giVe  the  Preiltra 
Time  to  fieep,  or  reft  the'mfelves,  for  the  Fatigue  is 
very  great,  they  being  obliged  to  carry  it  on  Night  and 
Day  for  about  three  Weeks.  The  Prefers  of  Clam* 
paign  prefs  the  Grapes  fo  hard,  that  after  they  have  done, 
the  Marc  is  as  hard  as  a  Stone;  they  put  this  Marc  intQ 
old  Calks  with  the  Heads  out,  and  they  fell  it  to  Peo¬ 
ple  who  draw  from  it  an  Aqua  Vita  of  a  very  bad.  Tafte’ 
which  they  call  Aqua  Vita  of  Aixne^  put  it  is  good  for  a 
great  many  Purpofes. 

Thofe  who  have  many  Vineyards,  alfo  make  two, 
three,  or  fqur  firft  Prelfings  of  the  fine  Wine,  by 
choofing  always  the  moft  delicate  and  ripeft  Graphs 
for  their  Firfts ;  thefe  are  always  much  fuperior  the  one 
to  the  other  for  Goodnefs  and  Price  ;  fo  that  if  the 
Wine  of  one  of  the  firft  PrefTings  fells  for  fix  hundred  Li- 
vres  a  Qgeue,  that  of  the  fecond  will  not  fell  for  above 
four  hundred  and  fifty;  and  that  of  tire  third  two  hum 
d  red  and  fifty;  although  all  the  Vines  are  of  orie  and  the 
fame  Vineyard. 

In  every  firft  Preffing  there  are  ordinarily  twq  Third? 
of  fine  Wine,  one  half  Third  of  Wine  of  the  Cut,  and 
one  half  Third  of  the  Wine  of  the  Prefs ;  phus  one 
Cuve$  of  five  or  fix  Pieces  of  Wine,  will  ccnfift  of 
nine  or  ten  of  fine,  three  or  four  of  the  Taifie,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  Prefs. 

Of  the  common  black  Grapes,  which  remain  after 
the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  Cuvee ,  they  make  one  with 
thofe  that  are  not  very  ripe,  and  which  they  call  Ver- 
derons,  they  make  of  the  Whole  a  Wine  pretty  high- 
, coloured,  which,  they  fell  to  the  Country  People, °or 
that  feryes  for  their  Domefticks ;  they  ajfo  leave  thefe 
Grapes  two  whole  Days  in  a  great  Tub,  before  they 
prefs  them  ;  to  the  End  that  the  Wine  may  be  the  red- 
er  ;  and  they  mix  all  that  comes  from  the  different 
Tallies  of  this  Vintage  together. 

I  he  white  Grapes  don’t  come  into  this  Cuvee  ;  they 
leave  them  upon  the  Stock  till  toward  All  Saints  Day  or 
fometimes  till  toward  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  November , 
(at  which  Time  the  Mornings  are  cold)  to  make  of  it  a 
Fin  Bourra ,  as  they  call  it,  i.  e.  a  new  and  fweet  whita 
Wine,  that  has  not  worked,  which  they  fell  while  it  is 
quite  hot. 

This  Wine  is  ftill  the  better  when  the  Grapes  have 
been  pinched  by  the  white  Frofts  of  OVob.er  and  No¬ 
vember,  or  at  ieaft  very  cold  Mornings.  A  little  Rot- 
ennefs  in  thefe  Grapes  does  no  Harm  ;  you  need  only 
take  Care  to  give  the  Wine  'Rime  to  throw  put  tfie 
Filth  by  the  Ferment,  and  purify. 

This  white  Wine  may  be  mixed  with  the  Wine  of  the 
Taille,  if  you  pleafe  when  you  have  an  Opportunity  of 
felling  it'prefenrly  after  it  is  boiled.  This  makes  a  ve¬ 
ry  good  Wine  to  drink,  is  pretty  pale,  and  has  a  good 
Body. 

All  thefe  fine  Wines  ought  to  be  put  into  a  new 
Calk,  as  alfo  ffiould  thofe  of  the  Taille  ;  but  the  red 
Wines,  the  green,  and  tfiofe  of  the  Prefs,  may  be  pup 
into  an  old  Calk  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  a  very  good  one. 

You  muft  never  rub  the  Tons  over  with  Brimftone ; 
you  fhould  only  wafh  them  in  common  Water,  a  little 
while  before  they  are  filled,  and  give  them  Time  to 
drain  well  :  fome  Handfuls  of  Flowers  or  Peach  Leave? 
may  be  mingled  with  the  Water ;  and  they  pretend, 
that  this  will  do  the  Wfne  good. 
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In  Champaign  they  rarely  put  it  in  any  thing  but 
Pieces,  Carteaur  and  Cades. 

The  River  Meafure  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Mountains :  the  Pieces  of  the  Rivers  contain  about  two 
hundred  and  ten  Paris  Pints  (a  Patis  Pint  is  equal  to 
an  Englijh  Quart)  •,  the'  Carteau  a  hundred  and  ten;  the 
Pieces  of  the  Mountains  contain  about  two  hundred 
arid  forty  Pints,  at  the  feaft  two  hundred  and  thirty 
Paris  Meafure  ;  and  the  Carteau  a  hundred  and  fifteen, 
6r  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

They  mark  regularly  with  Chalk,  et^ery  Piece,  and 
every  Carteau,  to  denote  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  C'uVee  -, 
the  Wine  of  the  Cuting  of  the  Prefs,  the  white  Wine, 
and  the  green  ;  they  alfo  write  the  Name  of  tile  Vine¬ 
yard  from  whence  the  Grapes  came. 

A  few  Years  fince,  fome  private  Perfons  in  Cham¬ 
paign  attempted  to  make  Wine  as  red  as  that  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  they  fucceeded  pretty  well  as  to  the  Colour: 
But  in  my  Opinion  thefe  Sorts  of  Wines  do  not  come 
up  to  thole  of  Burgundy,  in  that  they  are  not  fo  foft, 
nor  fo  agreeable  to  the  Palate;  neverthelefs  many  Per¬ 
fons  call  for  thefe  Wines,  and  fome  efteem  them  the 
b  eft. 

And  as  thofe  gray  Wines  are  a  little  fallen,  there  has 
been  made  fome  Years  paft,  a  great  deal  of  red  Cham¬ 
paign.  Thefe  Wines  do  well  for  Flanders ,  where  they 
are  frequently  fold  for  thofe  of  Burgundy. 

Of  all  thefe  Wines,  there  is  none  better  for  Health, 
flor  more  agreeable  to  the  Palate,  than  the  gray  Wine 
of  Champaign ,  of  the  Colour  of  a  Partridge’s  Eye,  or 
the  Wines  of  the  two  firtl  Tallies  of  a  firft  Prefling  in 
pretty  hot  Years. 

This  Wine  has  a  Body,  a  Tartnefs,  a  Pleadinefs,  a 
Balfamicknefs  or  Perfume,  a  Quicknefs  and  Delicate- 
nefs,  that  exceeds  all  the  molt  exquifite  ones  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  ■ 

And  that  which  fhould  engage  one  to  drink  it,  is  its 
Liglltftefs,  which  makes  it  drain  and  pafs  quicker 
through  the  Body  than  any  other  Wine  in  the  King¬ 
dom.  It  is  a  Miftake  to  be  of  Opinion,  that  the  Wine 
of  Champaign  can  give  the  Gout.  I  have  lcarce  ever  feen 
one  gouty  Perfon  in  this  whole  Province;  and  there 
need  be  no  better  Proof. 

To  make  good  red  Wine  in  Champaign ,  the  black 
Grapes  ought  to  be  gathered  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day ;  Care 
is  to  be  taken  to  choofe  them  wc-11,  and  not  to  mingle 
with  them  the  Grapes  of  the  tall  Vines,  nor  the  green 
ones,  or  thofe  that  are  partly  roten  ;  to  let  them  be 
two  Days  in  one  Tub,  where  the  Liquor  grows  red  by 
the  Heat  it  contracts  there  :  Some  Hours  before  it  is 
put  into  the  Prefs,  it  ought  to  be  trampled  with  the 
Feet,  and  the  Juice  to  be  mingled  with  the  Marc; 
without  this  the  Wine  will  not  be  of  a  fufficient  Rednefs. 
If  it  be  let  Hand  more  than  two  Days  in  the  Tub,  it 
will  talle  too  much  of  the  Stone.  If  it  be  mingled 
with  the  Wine  of  the  Prefs,  it  will  be  too  thick,  too 
hard,  and  too  unpleafant. 

The  Wine  of  the  firft  Preffing  being  finifhed,  and 
the  Veffieis  marked,  they  let  them  in  a  Row  in  a  Cellar 
or  Court  Yard,  thofe  who  have  a  great  deal  of  Wine 
and  are  good  CEconomifts,  take  great  Care  to  gather 
the  Scum  that  comes  out  of  every  Veffel,  while  the 
Wines  ferment,  by  the  Means  of  a  Kind  of  Tin  Fun¬ 
nel,  made  bending  downwards,  which  lets  the  Scum 
fall  into  a  wooden  Bowl,  which  is  placed  between  two 
Calks;  they  afterwards  put  thefe  Scums  into  the  Wines 
of  the  Prefs  ;  but  neverthelefs  there  are  but  few  that 
ufe  this  Piece  of  CEconomy. 

They  let  thefe  gray  Wines  ftand  to  ferment  in  the 
Calks  ten  or  twelve  Days  ;  becaufe  thele  Wines  throw 
out  their  Ferment  fo  much  the  more  or  lefs  flowly,  by 
how  much  they  have  more  or  lefs  Warmth,  or  as  the 
Years  are  more  or  lefs  hot. 

After  the  Wine  has  done  fermenting,  they  ftop  up 
the  Veffieis  at  the  great  Bung  Hole,  and  leave  on  the 
Forefide  an  Opening,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  French 
Farthing,  by  which  one  may  put  in  his  Finger  ;  this 
they  call  Is  Broqtielcur  ;  and  they  ftop  this  up  ten  or 
twelve  Days  after,  with  a  wooden  Peg  about  two  Inches 
ong,  for  the  more  readily  taking  it  out,  and  puting  it  in. 
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All  the  while  the  Wines  are  fermenting,  the  Veffielb 
are  to  be  kept  full,  to  give  them  an  Opportunity  oft 
calling  out  all  that  is  impure.  In  order  for  this,  they 
muft  be  filled  up  every  two  or  three  Days,  within  a 
Finger’s  Breadth  of  the  Bung,;  after  they  have  been 
bunged  up,  they  muft  be  filled  up  every  eighth  Day, 
at  the  little  Hole,  for  the  Space  of  two  or  three  Weeks 
more  ;  and  after  that  once  a  Week  -for  a  Month  or 
two,  and  after  that  once  in  every  two  Months  as' long 
as  the  Wine  remains  in  the  Vault,  if  it  be  there  for 
Years.  ‘ 

When  the  Wine's  have  riot  Body  enough,  or  are  too 
green,  as  it  often  happens  in  moift  cold  Years,  and 
when  they  have  too  much  Liquor,  as  in  hot  and  dry 
Years ;  three  Weeks  after  the  Wiries  have  been  made, 
they  muft  be  rolled  in  the  Cafks  five  or  fix  Turns  to 
mix  them  well  with  the  Lees  ;  and  this  muft  be  conti¬ 
nued  every  eight  Days  for  three  or  four  Weeks.  This 
mixing  of  the  Lee  with  the  Wine  being  repeated,  wilt 
ftrengthen  it,  foftkn  it,  ripen  it,  render  it  more  for¬ 
ward,  and  make  it  fit  to  drink  in  as  fhort  a  Time  as  if 
it  had  been  tranfported  from  one  Place  to  another. 

The  Wines  muft  be  let  ftand  in  the  Cellar  till  to¬ 
ward  the  tenth  of  April,  when  they  carry  them  down 
into  the  Vault ;  but  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  be  cold  in 
Autumn,  they  are  to  be  carried  up  again  into  the  Cel¬ 
lar  ;  it  is  of  Confeqrience  to  be  obferved,  upon  this 
Subjedt,  that  the  Wines  ought  always  fo  be  in  coal 
Places,  and  never  to  fuffer  Heat ;  and  as  the  Vaults  are 
cooler  in  Summer,  and  warmer  in  Winter  than  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Air,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  be  hot,  the  Wines 
muft  be  carried  down,  whether  they  be  in  Pieces,  or 
in  Bottles,  into  the  Vaults;  and  when  it  begins  to  be 
cold,  they  muft  be  carried  up  into  the  Cellar. 

There  has  been  nothing  better  invented  and  more 
ufeful,  than  the  Manner  of  drawing  off  Wines.  Certain 
Experience  convinces,  that  it  is  the  Lees  that  fpoil  Wines  ; 
and  that  they  are  never  better,  nor  more,  lively,  tfian 
when  they  have  been  well  drawn  off,  whether  yoii 
would  bottle  it,  or  keep  it  in  the  Pieces,  it  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  drawn  off,  out  of  one  Veffel  into  another, 
at  leaft  twice  into  another  Veffel  well  waflied,  leaving 
the  Lee  in  the  former. 

You  fhould  draw  off  the  Wines  the  firft  Time'  to¬ 
wards  the  Middle  of  December  ;  the  fecond  ‘towards  the 
Middle  of  February,  and  to  fine  them  in  March  and 
April ,  eight  Days  or  thereabouts  before  you  bottle  if. 
For  every  Piece  of  Wine,  you  muft  have  of  Ifinglafs1, 
that  is  the  whiteft,  of  the  Weight  of  a  Crown  of  Gold, 
weighing  two  Deniers  fifteen  Grains,  or  fixty  three 
Grains.  They  take  fo  many  Times  the  Weight  of  a 
Crown  of  Gold,  as  they  have  Pieces  of  Wine  to  draw  off, 
they  put  this  Quantity  of  Ifinglafs  in  one  or  two  Pints 
of  the  fame  Wines,  in  a  Bucket,  for  a  Day  or  two,  to 
give  it  Time  to  diftdlve  ;  others  put  it  in  a  Glafs,  or  a 
Pint  of  Water,  according  to  the  Quantity,  in  order 
to  haften  its  diffolving,  which  is  always  difficult  to  be 
done  ;  fome  mix  it  in  a  Pint  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  or 
excellent  Aqua  When  the  Ifinglafs  is  grown 

foft,  they  beat  it  well  to  divide,  and  diftribute  it; 
then,  when  the  Parts  begin  to  feparate,  they  put  in 
the  Bucket  or  the  Veffel,  in  which  this  DilTolution  is 
made.  To  many  Pints  of  Wine  as  they  have  Cafks  or 
Pieces  to  draw  off ;  then  they  beat  the  Ifinglafs  again 
and  pafs  it  through  a  Strainer,  the  Holes  of  which 
fhould  be  very  finall ;  they  often  pour  in  of  the  fame 
Wine  to  dilute  it  well  ;  and  when  there  remains  no¬ 
thing  in  the  Strainer,  they  pafs  all  the  Liquor  over 
again  through  a  Linen  Cloth,  and  fqueeze  it  very 
well;  and  afterwards  they  put  one  good  Pint 'or  lefs 
into  each  Cafk,  and  half  a  Pint  into  each  Carteau. 

They  ftir  the  Wine  in  the  Piece  with  a  Stick  about 
the  Middle,  without  luffering  the  Stick  to  go  any  low¬ 
er.  It  is  fufficient  to  ftir  the  Wine  for  the  Space  ot 
three  or  four  Minutes. 

A  certain  private  Perfon  has  newly  contrived  a  quicker 
Method  of  diffolving  this  Ifinglafs  ;  after  it  has  been 
fteeped  one  Day  in  Water,  he  melts  it  in  a  Skillet  up¬ 
on  the  Fire,  and  reduces  it  to  a  Ball,  like  a  Bit  of  Pafte, 
and  afterwards  puts  it  into  the  Wine  where  it  diftri- 
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bntes  itfelf  with  lefs  Difficulty.  After  what  Manner 
l'oever  it  be  diffolved,  Care  ought  to  be  taken,  not  to 
put  in  too  much  Liquor,  and  not  to  put  more  than  a 
proportionable  Quantity  of  Water  or  Wine  to  that  of 
lfinglafs. 

The  lfinglafs  works  itfelf  ordinarily  in  two  or  three 
Days  •,  though  fometimes  it  does  not  clarify  the  Wine 
in  fix  or  eight ;  but  neverthelefs,  you  mull  wait  till  the 
Wine  is  clear  before  you  change  the  Veffel.  In  the 
W  inter  the  Sealbns  are  oftentimes  fo  improper  for  this, 
that  there  is  a  Neceffity  of  puting  lfinglafs  a  fecond 
Time  into  the  Piece  •,  but  then  you  mull  not  put  in 
more  than  the  Quantity  before  mentioned  ;  but  when  it 
freezes,  or  the  Weather  is  clear  and  cold,  the  Wine 
will  clarify  itfelf  perfeftly  well,  and  in  fewer  Days-,  it 
has  a  Colour  more  lively  and  brilliant  than  when  it  is 
lined  and  drawn  off  in  faint  moilt  Weather. 

As  loon  as  the  Wines  are  clear,  they  are  to  be  drawn 
off",  and  the  Veffels  changed.  Four  or  five  new  Calks 
are  fufficient  to  draw  off  two  or  three  hundred  Pieces 
of  Wine  ;  for  when  they  have  emptied  one  Piece,  they 
take  out  the  Lee,  and  put  it  into  the  old  Calks,  watt 
it,  and  it  lerves  to  draw  off  another  into  it. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  their  Contrivance  in 
Champaign ,  to  fhfft  their  Wines  without  difplacing  their 
Calks.  They  have  a  leathern  Pipe  like  a  Gut,  four 
or  five  Feet  long,  and  about  fix  or  feven  Inches  in  Cir¬ 
cumference,  well  fewed  with  a  double  Seam,  that  the 
Wine  may  not  run  through ;  there  is  at  both  Ends  a 
Cannon  or  Pipe  of  Wood,  about  ten  or  twelve  Inches 
long,  and  about  fix  or  feven  in  Circumference  at  one 
End,  and  about  lour  at  the  other  ;  the  great  End  of 
each  Pipe  is  fet  in  a  leathern  Pipe,  and  well  bound  with 
{Long  Twine  on  the  Outfide,  that  the  Wine  may  not 
run  out ;  they  take  out  the  Bung  that  is  at  the  Top 
of  the  Tun  that  they  would  fill,  and  drive  the  Wood 
of  the  Pipe  in  with  a  wooden  Mallet,  which  they  beat 
upon  a  Sort  of  Chin  Cloth,  that  is  fixed  to  each  of  thefe 
Pipes;  which  being  fattened  about  two  Inches  within  an 
Inch  or  lefs  of  the  great  End,  and  which  lofes  itfelf  in- 
fenfibly  in  going  towards  the  fmall  End,  they  fet  a 
large  Siphon  of  Metal  below  the  Calk  they  would  emp¬ 
ty,  and  alfo  put  into  this  Siphon  the  fmall  End  of  the 
other  Pipe  of  Wood,  which  is  fallened  to  the  Leather 
Pipe,  and  afterwards  open  the  Siphon,  and  without  the 
Help  of  any  Perfon,  almoft  the  Half  of  the  full  Veffel 
paffes  into  the  empty  one  by  the  Weight  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  ;  and  when  it  is  come  near  the  Level,  and  will 
run  no  longer,  they  have  recourfe  to  a  Kind  of  Bellows, 
of  a  very  particular  Conftrudlion,  to  force  the  Wine 
from  the  Calk  they  would  empty,  to  pals  into  that 
they  would  fill. 

Thefe  Kinds  of  Bellows  are  about  three  Feet  long, 
and  a  Foot  and  a  Half  broad  ;  and  are  made  and 
fhaped  in  the  common  Manner  to  about  four  Inches  of 
the  fmall  End  ;  but  from  this  Dillance  the  Bellows 
have  three  or  four  Inches  in  Breadth.  In  the  Infide  of 
this  Place,  the  Air  paffes  only  through  one  great  Hole 
of  an  Inch  Bore  :  Near  this  Hole,  on  the  Side  of  the 
fmall  End  of  the  Bellows,  there  is  a  Piece  of  Leather, 
like  a  Tongue  or  Sucker  of  a  Pump,  which  is  fallened 
there,  and  lies  dole  againll  the  Side  of  the  Hole  and  the 
Mouth,  fo  that  when  the  Bellows  is  lifted  up  to  take  in  the 
Air,  the  Air  that  has  palled  once  through  this  Plole,  and 
has  entered  into  the  Calk,  cannot  return  back  into  the 
Bellows,  which  takes  not  back  a  new  Air,  but  by  thofe 
Holes  below  to  fill  it  again. 

The  End  of  the  Bellows  is  different  from  that  of 
others,  being  clofcly  fhut  up  with  a  Nozle  of  Wood  of 
a  Foot  long,  which  is  jointed  in,  glued,  and  very 
ftrongly  fallened  by  good  Pegs  at  the  End  of  the  Bel¬ 
lows,  to  condudl  the  Air  downwards.  The  Nozle  is 
round,  and  thick  without,  about  nine  or  ten  Inches 
in  Circumference  at  the  Top,  and  diminilhed  infenfibly 
towards  the  fmall  End,  that  it  may  enter  conveniently 
iaro  the  Veffels  by  the  Bunghole,  and  alfo  to  fhut  it 
up  fo  clofe,  that  the  Air  can  neither  get  in  nor  out 
any  Way. 

This  Nozle  enters  for  this  Purpofe  two  Inches  near 
th,e  Level  at  the  End  of  the  Bellows,  and  is  made  in  a 
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hair  Round  at  the  Top,  that  it  may  be  beaten  in  with 
a  wooden  Mallet,  and  forced  into  the  Calk  ;  there  is, 
about  two  Fingers  Length  below  the  upper  End  of 
this  Nozle,  a  Hook  or  Brace  of  Iron  of  a  Foot  long, 
patting  through  an  Iron  Ring,  which  is  fattened  with 
Nails  to  the  Nozle,  in  order  by  this  Hook  to  fallen 
the  Bellows  to  the  Hoops  of  the  Calk,  without  which 
the  Porce  of  the  Air  would  drive  the  Bellows  out  again 
by  the  Bunghole,  and  the  Operation  of  emptying  °the 
broached  Veffel  would  not  be  performed. 

The  Mechanifm  of  thefe  Bellows,  thus  defcribed,  is 
eafy  to  be  conceived.  The  Air  enters  by  the  Hole.<j  be¬ 
low  in  the  common  Manner;  it  advances  toward  the 
End,  according  to  the  Degree  that  the  Bellows  are 
prelied,  there  rt  meets  with  a  Pipe  that  caufes  it  to  de¬ 
scend  downwards;  but  to  hinder  it  from  rifing  up  again, 
as  it  would  do,  when  the  Bellows  were  opened  to  give 
it  a  new  Air ;  there  is  in  this  Space  a  Sucker  or  Tongue 
of  Leather,  which,  as  has  been  Laid,  is  on  the  Infide  of 
the  Hole  at  about  three  or  four  Inches  from  the  End  of 
the  Bellows,  which  Ihut  up  the  Hole  according  as  you 
would  have  it  take  in  again  a  new  Air  ;  this  new  Air 
pulbes  Hill  gently,  in  preffing  the  Bellows  in  the  Pipe, 
becaufe  this  Tongue  opens  according  as  itffs  forced  by 
the  Air  ;  thus  there  continually  enters  a  new  Air  into 
the  Calk,  without  being  able  to  get  out,  becaufe  it  finds 
itlelf  clofe  llopt  by  the  fame  Pipe  that  carries  the  Air 
into  it,  and  the  Tongue  hinders  it  from  geting  out 
again. 

The  Force  of  this  Air,  which  continually  pufhes  in, 
preffing  ftrongly  upon  the  Bellows,  preffes  equally  the 
Superficies  ot  the  Wine  over  the  whole  Length  of  the 
Piece,  without  caufing  the  leatt  Agitation  in  the  Wine; 
and  the  Force  caufes  ic  to  pals  down  in  the  Pipe  of  Lea¬ 
ther,  from  thence  into  the  other  Calk  that  is  to  be  filled, 
where  it  rifes,  becaule  the  Air  is  driven  toward  the 
Bunghole,  which  is  open. 

The  Bellows  pufh  all  the  Wine  in  the  Calk  to  about 
ten  or  twelve  Pints,  or  thereabouts ;  which  is  known 
when  they  perceive  the  Wine  to  hifs  in  the  Siphon  ;  at 
which  Time  they  take  from  the  two  Calks,  the  two  Pipes 
that  have  been  forced  into  them,  and  which  are  joined 
together  by  the  Leather  Pipe,  and  nimbly  Hop  up  the 
Plole  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Piece  with  a  Bung  of  Oak 
made  round,  a  little  Hoping,  and  drive  it  with  a  Mal¬ 
let  ;  from  the  other  Caffe,  that  has  been  emptied,  they 
pull  out  the  Cannon  or  Pipe  of  Wood  from  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Metal,  and  leave  it  to  drain  gently  fome  Pints 
of  clear  Wine  into  a  Veffel  that  receives  it. 

They  obferve  attentively  every  Moment,  in  a  clear 
Glafs,  if  the  Wine  be  neat ;  and  when  they  perceive 
but  the  lead  Thicknefs,  without  waiting  till  it  appears 
foul,  they  flop  the  Fountain,  and  take  it  away  imme¬ 
diately,  and  turn  out  into  a  Bucket  that  little  Wine 
that  remains  in  the  Piece  :  That  clear  Wine  that  has 
drained  out  of  the  Fountain,  they  put  into  the  Cafk 
that  they  have  been  filling ;  they  ul'e  for  this  Purpofe 
a  Funnel  of  Tin,  the  Tail  of  which  is  about  a  Foot 
long,  to  the  End  that  the  Wine  that  paffes  through  it, 
may  not  caufe  any  Agitation  in  that  of  the  Piece  ;  and 
that  there  may  not  any  Filth  pafs  into  the  Wine,  there 
is,  toward  the  Bottom  of  the  Funnel,  a  Tin  Plate 
pierced  through  with  fmall  Ploles,  which  prevents  any 
Thing  grofs  from  paffing  through  into  the  Piece. 

They  put  together  into  a  feparate  Cafk,  all  the  Re¬ 
mainders  of  the  empty  Pieces;  prefently  after  they  have 
emptied  one,  which  they  do  in  lefs  than  half  an  Flour, 
they  wafli  it  with  a  Bucket  of  Water,  let  it  {land  to 
drain  fome  Moments,  and  then  fill  it  with  another  that 
is  to  be  drawn  off. 

After  the  Wine  has  been  emptied  out  of  one  Vetted 
into  another  the  firft  Time,  they  draw  it  off  a  fecond 
Time,  at  the  Time  we  have  before  mentioned  ;  fome¬ 
times  they  are  obliged  to  do  it  a  third  lime,  to  give  it 
a  lively  Colour,  if  it  has  it  not  already  ;  but  four  Days 
before  they  change  the  Cafk,  they  give  it  a  Frizure,  as 
they  call  it,  and  put  in  it  one  third  Part  of  the  ordinary 
Quantity  of  lfinglafs. 

The  inoft  experienced  Perfons  fhift  their  fine  V  ines 
out  of  one  Veffel  into  another,  as  olten  as  they  change 
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its  Place,  as  well  when  they  carry  it  down  into  the 
Vault,  as  up  into  the  Cellar,  according  to  the  different 
Seafons  :  I  have  known  when,  in  four  Years  Time, 
they  have  drawn  it  off  twelve  or  thirteen  Times;  and 
they  pretend,  that  this  prelerves  and  fuftains  the  Wine; 
and  that  it  has  been  the  finer,  and  more  delicate. 

Their  Opinion  is,  that  the  Wine  is  continually  form¬ 
ing  a  fine  Lee,  which  gives  it  the  Colour;  and  that  to 
preferve  it  of  a  good  White,  it  muff  be  often  fhifted 
out  of  one  Veffel  into  another,  if  it  be  not  put  into 
Bottles ;  and  that  there  is  no  Reafon  to  fear,  that  the 
Wine  will  be  weakened  by  this  Means,  becaufe  the  of- 
tener  ic  is  removed,  the  oftener  you  give  it  new  Vi¬ 
gour,  and  the  oftener  it  is  drawn  off,  the  more  lively 
and  brilliant  is  the  Colour. 

And  although  1  have  laid  they  fhould  not  brimflone 
their  Calks,  they  do  not  fail  to  ufe  a  Match  of  Britn- 
ftone  the  firft  Time  they  change  the  Veffels  ;  they  min¬ 
gle  a  Piece  of  thick  Linen  Cloth  in  the  melted  Brim¬ 
ftone,  and  they  cut  off  a  Bit  for  each  Calk  of  fine 
Wine  about  the  Bigneis  of  one’s  little  Finger,  and  one 
as  big  again  for  every  Piece  of  common  Wine  ;  they 
light  it,  and  put  it  under  the  Bung  of  the  Piece  they 
empty,  before  they  have  Recourfe  to  the  Bellows ;  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Wine  defcends,  it  draws  along  with  it  a 
fmall  Scent  of  the  Brimftone,  which  is  not  very  ftrong 
fo  as  to  make  it  perceivable,  and  that  only  leaves  what 
will  give  it  a  Livelinefs  of  Colour  ;  the  fame  may  be 
done  the  lecond  Time,  when  they  change  the  Calk,  if 
it  has  not  taken  the  Scent  the  firft  Time,  otherwife  it 
ought  to  be  drawn  off  the  fecond  Time  without  a 
Match,  to  caufe  it  to  lofe  the  Scent  of  the  Brimftone, 
which  it  ought  never  to  have. 

The  Wines  that  are  thus  clear  and  fine,  keep  very 
well  in  the  Calk  lor  two  or  three  Years,  and  hold  their 
Goodnefs  in  the  Vaults  and  Cellars ;  but  efpecially  the 
Mountain  Wines  that  have  a  good  Body  ;  thole  of  the 
River  lofe  their  Quality  in  Wood,  and  they  ought  to 
be  drank  in  the  firft  and  fecond  Year,  or  elfe  they  muft 
be  put  into  Bottles.  This  Wine  will  keep  very 
well  four,  five,  or  fix  Years  in  Glafs  Bottles. 

The  Ufe  of  round  Bottles  is  very  common  in  Cham¬ 
paign ;  they  having  Plenty  of  Wood  in  the  Province, 
have  there  fet  up  very  good  Glafs  Houfes,  which 
they  fe'ldom  make  ufe  of  but  in  making  thefe  Bottles, 
which  are  about  fix  Inches  high,  and  four  or  five  in 
the  Neck.  Thefe  Bottles  contain  ordinarily  a  Paris 
Pint,  or  half  a  Glafs  lefs.  They  fell  them  commonly 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  Francs  a  hundred.  They  have 
a  certain  Quantity  in  every  Ploufe.  Before  they  enter 
upon  a  Piece  of  Wine  to  drink,  they  put  it  into  Bot¬ 
tles  well  walked  and  drained,  in  order  to  have  the 
Wine  of  one  Piece  equally  good. 

When  they  have  a  mind  to  draw  off  a  Piece  of  Wine 
into  Bottles,  they  put  a  little  Siphon  of  Metal  into  the 
Calk,  which  is  bent  downwards,  to  flrain  it  into  the 
Bottle ;  under  which  there  is  a  Tub  or  Bucket  to  catch 
the  Wine  that  fnall  run  over.  They  Hop  up  every  I 
Bottle  carefully  with  a  good  well  chofen  Cork  that  is  not 
Worm  eaten,  but  that  is  lolid  and  clofe.  Thefe  Sorts 
qf  fine  Corks  coft  fifty  or  fixty  Sols  a  Hundred.  There 
cannot  be  too  much  Care  taken  in  the  choofing  Corks, 
left  the  Wine  fpoil  in  fome  of  the  Botrles,  when  the 
Corks  are  defective ;  therefore  great  Care  fhould  be 
taken  in  the  choofing  them,  when  you  would  draw  off 
fine  Wines  into  Bottles,  whether  it  be  for  keeping,  or 
to  be  lent  Abroad. 

When  Bottles  are  ufed  that  have  been  made  ufe  of  .be¬ 
fore,  they  fhould  be  waftied  with  leaden  Shot,  and  a 
little  Water  to  letch  out  the  Filth  that  lhall  remain  on 
the  Bottom  of  the  Bottles ;  but  it  is  much  better  in  the 
room  of  them,  to  ufe  fmall  Nails,  becaule  they  per¬ 
fectly  take  off  all  that  which  flicks  to  the  Glafs. 

When  all  the  Bottles  that  fuffice  to  empty  one  Calk  are 
filled,  they  tie  the  Mouth  of  the  Bottle  over  to  the 
Neck,  with  a  ftrong  Packthread ;  and  if  it  be  a  fine  Wine, 
they  commonly  feal  it  with  Spanifh  Wax,  that  the  Wine 
may  not  be  changed,  nor  the  Bottles  by  the  Domefticks; 
and  fome.  Perfons  have  their  Coats  of  Arms  made  on 
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the  Bottles,  which  does  not  enhance  the  Price  above 
thirty  Sols  per  Cent. 

When  all  the  Bottles  are  well  Hoped,  tied  down, 
and  fealed,  they  ought  to  be  fet  in  a  Vault  or  Cellar, 
upon  Sand  two  or  three  Fingers  Depth,  and  laid  Side¬ 
ways  leaning  againft  one  another ;  when  they  are  fet 
upright,  they  form  a  white  Flower  upon  the  Wine 
at  the  Top,  in  the  fmall  empty  Space  that  is  be¬ 
tween  the  Top  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Bottle  and  the 
Wine  ;  for  the  Bottles  ought  never  to  be  filled  up  to 
the  Top ;  but  there  muft  be  left  a  fmall  empty  Space 
of  about  half  an  Inch,  between  the  Wine  and  the  End 
of  the  Cork. 

If  this  was  not  done,  the  Wine  would  fet  a  working 
in  the  different  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and. break  a  great 
Number  of  Bottles  ;  and  it  does,  notwithftanding, 
break  a  great  many,  in  fpite  of  all  the  Caution  that 
can  be  taken,  and  more  efpecially  when  the  Wine  has  a 
great  deal  of  Heat,  or  is  a  little  tart. 

In  fome  Years  the  Wine  grows  ropy  in  the  Bottles  even 
in  the  Vaults,  fo  as  to  rope  when  it  is  poured  out  as  if 
it  had  Oil ;  lb  that  it  cannot  be  drank.  This  is  a  Ma¬ 
lady  that  feizes  the  Wine  that  has  flood  feveral  Months 
without  being  removed  from  one  Place  to  another.  If 
it  be  fet  in  the  Air,  it  will  lofe  more  of  its  Ropinefs  than 
it  will  ft  left  in  the  Vault.  It  will  recover  itfelf,  if  fee 
in  a  very  airy  Granary,  better  than  it  will  oftentimes 
do  in  fix  Months  in  a  Vault. 

When  one  is  obliged  to  drink  a  ropy  Wine,  if  he 
lhake  the  Bottle  ftrongly  for  the  Space  of  half  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Hour,  and  then  uncork  it  immediately  after 
he  has  done  fhaking  it,  the  Bottle  being  a  little  inclined 
on  the  Side,  will  caft  out  prefently  half  a  Glafs  of  Froth 
or  Scum,  and  the  reft  of  the  Wine  will  be  drinkable, 
whereas  otherwife  it  would  not  be  fo. 

For  about  forty  Years  laft  paft,  the  Tafte  of  the 
French  has  been  determined  for  a  frothy  Wine  ;  and 
this  they  ufed  to  love,  as  one  may  fay,  even  toDiftraftion. 
They  have  begun  a  little  to  come  off  from  that  for 
fome  Years  pall.  Their  Sentiments  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  Opinion  of  this  Kind  of  Wine  ;  fome  believe 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  Force  of  the  Drugs  they  put 
in  it  which  makes  it  froth  fo  ftrongly ;  others  attribute 
it  to  the  Tartnefs  of  the  Wines,  becaufe  the  greateft 
Part  that  do  froth  are  extremely  tart ;  others  attribute 
this  Efteft  to  the  Moon,  according  to  the  Times  in 
which  thefe  Wines  are  bottled. 

It  is  true,  there  are  a  great  many  Wine  Merchants, 
who,  feeing  the  great  Fondnefs  that  there  is  for  their 
frothy  Wines,  oftentimes  put  in  Alum,  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  Pigeons  Dung,  and  a  great  many  other  Drugs,  to 
make  it  froth  extremely,  but  it  is  certain,  by  Experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  Wine  froths  when  it  is  any  Time  bottled 
from  the  Vintage  to  the  Month  of  May.  There  are 
fome  who  pretend  that  the  nearer  the  Vintage  Time  the 
Wine  is  produced,  when  it  is  bottled,  the  more  it 
froths.  Many  do  not  agree  to  this  Opinion,  but  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  there  is  no  Time  in  which  the 
Wine  froths  more,  than  about  the  End  of  the  fecond 
Quarter  of  the  Month  of  March ,  and  this  always  hap¬ 
pens  toward  the  Holy  Week.  There  does  not  need 
any  Artifice  at  all,  one  may  always  be  fure  to  have 
Wine  perfe&ly  frothy,  when  it  is  bottled  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fourteenth  of  the  Month  of  March ;  of  this 
there  is  fuch  reiterated  Experience,  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  Wine  does  not  froth 
prefently  after  it  is  put  in  Bottles ;  it  muft  be  at  leaft 
fix  Weeks,  and  fometimes  fix  Months,  before  it  froths' 
well.  If  it  is  to  be  tranfported,  you  muft  give  it  near 
a  Month  of  the  Vault,  efpecially  in  the  Summer,  to 
recover  its  Remove. 

But  as  Wines,  efpecially  the  Mountain  Wines,  are 
not  ordinarily  bottled  in  the  Holy  Week,  becaufe  they 
are  then  too  green,  or  have  too  much  Hardnefs,  ef¬ 
pecially  if  the  Year  has  been  cold  and  moift,  or  too 
much  Liquor  expreffed,  if  the  Year  has  been  hot,  the 
moft  fure  and  advantageous  Wayto  have  exquifite  Wine, 
that  is  perfeftlv  frothy,  is  not  to  bottle  it  till  the  Rife 
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of  the  Sap  of  Auguft.  It  is  certain,  by  Experience, 
that  it  froths  exceffively  when  it  is  bottled  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fourteenth  of  Auguft ,  and  as  it  will  then 
have  loll  the  Tartnefs  or  Greennefs  of  its  Liquor,  one 
may  be  allured  in  Bottles  to  have  the  ripeft  and  molt 
frothy  Wine. 

There  has  been  another  Experiment  tried,  which  is, 
not  to  bottle  the  Mountain  Wine  till  the  Holy  Week 
of  the  lecond  Year,  that  is,  eighteen  Months  after  the 
Vintage,  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  froths  l'uffici- 
ently,  but  lefs  by  half  than  that  which  has  been  bottlec| 
in  the  Riling  of  the  Sap  of  March  the  Year  before. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  River  Wine,  which  has  a 
lefs  Body  chan  that  of  the  Mountains,  can  froth  fo  much 
in  the  fecond  Year.  When  one  would  have  Wine  that 
will  not  froth  at  all,  it  fhould  be  bottled  in  Odiober  or 
November ,  the  Year  alter  the  Vintage  ;  if  it  be  bpttled 
in  June  or  July,  it  will  froth  ilightly,  though  but  a 
little,  if  any  Thing  at  all. 

To  find  in  the  Wine  of  Champaign  all  the  Merit  that 
it  ought  to  have,  it  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Vault 
not  above  hall  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  before  it  is  drank, 
and  it  muft  be  put  into  a  Bucket,  with  two  or  three 
Pounds  of  Ice  *,  the  Cork  fhould  be  opened,  and  put 
in  again  lightly,  which,  if  it  be  not  done,  the  Wine 
will  break  the  Bottle,  or  will  not  grow  cool,  if  it  were 
not  unftoped,  and  it  would  evaporate  itfelf,  if  it  re¬ 
mained  quite  open.  When  the  Bottle  has  been  half  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour  in  this  Ice,  it  muft  be  taken  out, 
becaufe  the  Ice  would  otherwife  chill  it  too  much,  and 
make  it  lofe  its  Brifknefs.  This  Wine  will  be  excel¬ 
lently  good,  and  of  a  delicious  Flavour,  when  it  has 
been  a  little  affected  by  the  Ice,  but  great  Care  muft  be 
taken  that  it  may  not  be  either  too  much  or  too  little. 

As  thefe  Wines,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fame  Year, 
work  continually  in  the  Vaults  and  Cellars,  and  {till 
more  in  Bottles  than  in  Pieces,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Seafons,  and  the  divers  Impreftions  of  the  Air,  it 
ought  not  to  be  furprifing,  if  the  fame  Wine,  efpecially 
the  new,  oftentimes  appears  different  in  Tafte.  We 
End  a  Wine  potable  in  January  and  February,  which 
will  feem  hard  in  March  and  April,  becaufe  of  the 
Rifing  of  the  Sap,  which  agitates  it  more  •,  the  fame 
Wine  in  June  and  July  will  appear  entirely  foft,  and  in 
Auguft  and  September  we  fhall  find  it  hard  again,  which 
one  fhall  not  be  able  to  perceive  any  Thing  of  during 
the  preceding  Months,  becaufe  the  Rifing  of  the  Sap 
in  Auguft  will  put  the  Parts  in  a  great  Motion.  This 
Effedt  Motion  will  have  on  the  River  Wines  of  the 
Year,  but  oftentimes  the  Wines  of  two  Years  from  the 
Mountains  wifi  appear  more  mellow,  more  or  lefs  ex* 
quifite,  more  or  lefs  forward,  according  to  the  different 
Motions  it  has  received  by  the  different  Impreffions  of 
the  Air,  which  will  vary  more  fer.fibly  in  the  different 
Seafons  of  the  Year, 

There  ought  to  be  a  very  great  Attention  to  keep 
the  Wine  continually  in  cool  Places,  for,  as  nothing 
does  it  more  Hurt  than  Heat,  it  is  of  the  greateft  Im¬ 
portance  to  have  good  Cellars,  and  excellent  Vaults. 
Ho  Part  of  the  World  has  fo  good  Vaults  as  thole  in 
Champaign,  which  is  the  Reafon  it  is  fo  difficult  to  find 
any- where  elfe  fo  good  Wines  as  thofe  of  this  Province. 

Thofe  who  would  lay  up  a  Stock  of  Wine,  and  are 
able  to  keep  it  two.  or  three  Years,  or  whofe  Bufinefs  it 
is  to  fend  it  into  other  far  diftant  Provinces,  or  to  fo¬ 
reign  Countries,  ought  to  choofe  the  Mountain  Wine ; 
for,  as  it  has  more  Body,  it  will  better  bear  Tranf- 
portation  than  thofe  of  the  River,  and,  befides,  the 
, Englijh ,  the  Flemings ,  the  Dutch ,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Swedes,  defire  thefe  ftrong  Wines  that  can  bear  theTranf- 
portation,  and  hold  good  for  two  or  three  Years,  v/hich 
the  River  Wines  will  not  do. 

The  moil  noble  River  Wines  are  thofe  ol  Auvillers , 
A;,  Epernay ,  Pierry,  Cumieres  ■,  thofe  of  the  Mountain 
are,  of  Sillery,  Verzenay ,  Taifty,  Mailly,  and  above  all, 
thofe  of  St.  Thierry  have  the  moft  Reputation.  The 
laft  has  for  a  long  Time  had  the  greateft  Name,  and  been 
the  moft  called  for,  and  one  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
it  comes  nothing  behind  the  belt  Wines  of  Champaign. 

By  all  the  Obfervations  which  have  been  made  on 
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what  is  pra&ifed  in  this  Province,  in  cultivating  and 
ordering  the  Vines,  and  in  fining  off  the  Wines,  in 
bottling  and  carrying  them  up  and  down  into  Cellars 
and  Vaults,  and  from  Vaults  to  Cellars,  it  will  be 
found  that  even  Penonsof  good  Tafte,  in  the  Provinces 
of  Burgundy,  Berry,  Languedoc,  and  Provence,  who  are 
yet  very  curious  and  delicate  in  making  Wines,  efpe¬ 
cially  for  their  own  Tables,  know  not  fo  well  how  to 
bring  it  to  Pcrfedtiqn,  as  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to 
make  it  in  this  Province,  for  though  their  Wines  have 
not  the  Tartnefs  of  thofe  of  Champaign,  yet  they  are- 
able  to  make  them  more  clear,  fine,  and  light.  They 
might  therefore  try  if  they  would  not  be  preferved 
better  in  drawing  them  off  from  the, Lee,  than  in  leting 
them  lie  on  it,  according  to  their  ufual  Cuftom,  which 
fome  are  of  Opinion  is  abfolutely  wrong.  They  fhould 
choofe  and  pick,  in  the  Freffi  of  the  Morning,  their 
fineft  black  Grapes,  and  thofe  whofe  Berries  adhere  the 
leaft  together,  becaufe  they  are  the  ripeft,  and  they 
fhould  obferve  to  leave  as  little  Stalk  to  them  as  may  be, 
and,  with  Regard  toPreffing,  in  which  they  are  ufually 
faulty,  they  lhould  immediately,  as  foon  as  carried, 
trample  every  Load  of  Grapes  fucceftiyely  as  they  are 
brought  in,  and,  colle&ing  the  firft,  muft  put  it  in  new 
Calks  of  a  lefs  Size,  and  when  they  have  finiflied  treading 
the  Remainder  of  each  Carriage,  they  fhould  put  them 
into  the  common  Vat,  but  let  them  not  remain  there 
fo  many  Days  as  they  are  generally  ufed  to  do,  that  fo 
their  common  Wines  may  bp  thiner,  and  lefs  ftrong. 
By  this  Management  they  might  make  four,  five,  or  lix 
Pieces  of  fine  Wine,  more  or  Ids,  according  as  they 
fhall  find  it  good,  and  then  they  fhould  take  the 
fame  Care,  as  has  been  faid  thofe  of  Champaign  do ; 
and  if  they  would  be  content  now  with  a  lefs  Produce, 
they  would  have  a  far  greater  Quantity  the  following 
Years,  and  would  be  continually  bringing  it  to  a  ftill 
greater  Perfection,  as  they  improved  more  and  more  in 
Experience.  In  thofe  Countries,  where  they  can  con¬ 
veniently  have  Preffes,  they  fftouid  make  them. 

Their  Wines  would  be  more  delicate,  more  light, 
and  lefs  coloured,  by  this  Attention,  and,  with  half  the 
fining,  would  be  better  for  Tranfportation,  in  drawing 
them  from  the  Lee,  and  efpecially  if  they  are  put  into 
Bottles. 

All  thefe  Qbfervations,  which  we  have  made,  will  be 
of  great  Ufe  to  thofe  Perfons  who  would  improve  their 
Wines,  or  defire  to  drink  delicious  Liquor,  but  fuch 
Perfons  muft  remember  that  they  ought,  above  all  this, 
to  ftudy  to  have  good  Vaults,  and  thofe  which  are 
cooleft  in  the  Summer,  and  warmeft  in  the  Winter, 
are  ever  the  beft. 

It  may  feem  to  many  Perfons  in  this  Country  that 
we  have  been  too  prolix  in  the  Account  we  have  given, 
but  thefe  Obfervations  are  not  defigned  for  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Praftice  already,  but  for  fuch  Per¬ 
fons  as  are  wholly  ignorant  of  thefe  Things,  and  who 
are  fo  far  from  taking  any  Pains  in  the  ordering  their 
Wines,  that  it  is  a  Pain  to  them  to  conceive  the  greateft 
Part  of  thofe  Things  which  I  have  taken  Notice  of  to 
be  neceftary,  and  who  cannot  be  perfuaded,  but  that 
they  obferved  every  Thing  requifite  to  the  proper  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  Wines  as  exactly  as  thofe  of  Champaign  do. 

They  pradtife  nothing  in  Champaign ,  which  may  not 
be  perfectly  imitated  in  other  Places ;  the  drawing  off 
the  Wines,  the  Manner  of  fining  them,  and  puting 
them  in  Bottles,  tftc.  all  is  equally  poffible,  and  alio 
eafy.  Many  Perfons  might  enrich  themfelves,  if  they 
would  fet  themfelves  about  it,  with  the  Flelp  of  thefe 
Obfervations,  and  of  thofe  they  might  make  themfelves, 
to  bring  their  Wines  to  Perfection,  and  inftead  of  fell¬ 
ing  them  for  one  or  two  Sols  per  Pot,  as  they  ordina¬ 
ry  do,  they  might  fell  them  for  upwards  of  eight  or 
ren.  They  would  have  the  Satisfaction  of  augmenting 
their  Income,  and  fee  their  Wines  fought  after,  and 
they  would  be  able  to  fell  them  not  only  at  Home,  but 
alfo  to  tranfport  them  into  foreign  Countries,  becaufe 
their  Situation  is  more  favourable  to  fend  them  by  Sea 
than  that  of  the  Champagnois ,  who  are  obliged  to  tranl- 
port  theirs  upon  Waggons,  and  by  Rivers,  into  Gerr 
many ,  and  the  fartheft  Parts  pf  the  North. 
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Perhaps  fome  Cricicks  will  objetft  the  Difference  of 
Climates,  which  will  not  permit  the  fame  Culture  of 
the  fame  Plants,  which,  by  their  differenr.Qiialiti.es,  re¬ 
quire  particular  Managements.  This  Way  of  reafoning 
might  have  Place,  if  I  had  pretended  to  fpeak  to  a 
People  who  ftudied  to  order  their  Vines  with  great  At¬ 
tention,  and  to  give  them  a  Finenefs,  but  1  have  it 
chiefly  in  View,  as  1  have  had  in  collecting  thele  dif¬ 
ferent  Obfervations,  to  inftrudt  thofe  People  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  Method  ufed  in  thofe  Countries 
where  they  are  accuftomed  to  make  excellent  Wines,  as 
well  by  Reafon  of  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Lands,  and  the 
Warmth  of  the  Climate,  as  by  the  Indufhy  ol  thofe 
who  inhabit  them. 

In  Champaign ,  where  their  Grapes  do  not  ripen  but 
with  Difficulty,  becaule  their  Country  is  cold,  they  make 
pale  and  white  Wines,  the  Wines  truly  gray,  which 
are  a  little  coloured,  and  the  Velvet  Wines:  Why 
cannot  they  make  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Wines  in  Berry ,  in 
Burgundy,  in  Languedoc ,  in  Provence,  &c.  ? 

The  Warmth  of  the  Climate  will  not  permit  Wines 
to  be  made  perfectly  white  with  black  Grapes ;  they 
will  have  a  little  Colour,  and  they  will  not  thence  be 
lei's  exquifite  than  thole  they  have  made  thefe  fifty  Years 
in  Champaign,  and  in  the  main  are  better  in  Tafte,  and 
better  for  Health,  than  thofe  Wines  that  are  perfectly 
white,  which  cannot  be  ufed  but  after  Dinner. 

^Dissertation  on  the  Situation  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  V/ines  that  it  produces .  By  Mr.  Arnoux. 

The  Town  of  Beaune  is  the  Center  of  Upper  Bur¬ 
gundy  ;  it  is  fituate  in  a  Territory  the  mod  fertile  and 
ferene  in  France  ;  it  is  all  round  encompaffed  with 
Cities,  among  which  is  Autun  the  ancient  Capital  of 
the  Gauls,  Dijon  the  Capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Bourgogne, 
Nuis,  St.  Jean  de  Lame,  Verdun,  Seuree  or  Bellegarde , 
Chalons  on  the  Saone ,  Arnay  le  Due,  Sanlieu,  Flavigny , 
and  Semeur.  Beaune  is  placed  almoft  in  the  Middle  of 
thefe  Towns,  which  are  not  above  eight,  nine,  twelve, 
twenty-one,  or  twenty-four  Miles  at  the  fartheft,  to  be, 
as  it  were,  a  Nurfe  to  them  all,  in  diftributing  plenti¬ 
fully  amongft  them  the  Liquors  which  it  produces. 

All  the  Learned  are  agreed  unanimously  that  it  is 
the  ancient  Bibrafle,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
C d far* s  Commentaries. 

Gsfar,  not  having  above  two  Days  Provifion  for  his 
Army,  and  being  not  above  thirteen  Miles  at  the  moft 
from  BibraSie ,  the  bigeft,  richeft,  and  moft  fertile  City 
of  the  Eduans,  thought  proper  to  march  thither  to 
procure  Provifion  for  his  Troops,  and  that  is  the  Reafon 
he  quited  his  Way  to  Switzerland,  and  came  to  Bibrafte. 
Com.  Cief.  Lib.  de  Bel.  Gal. 

But  to  return  to  the  Town  of  Beaune :  This  Town 
cannot  pretend  to  glory  in  thefe  ancient  Remains  of 
Antiquity,  which  the  Air  confumes,  and  Time  reduces 
to  Duft  •,  it  only  glories  in  its  good  Wines,  which 
every  Year  bring  to  the  Citizens  new  Riches.  However, 
it  has  been  within  an  Age  paft  a  ftrong  Place,  and  is 
ftill  furrounded  with  a  large  Ditch,  which  runs  into  the 
River  Burgoife  ;  this  takes  its  Source  at  about  half  a 
Mile  from  one  of  its  Hills  ;  it  is  alfo  encompaffed 
with  a  Rampart  flanked  with  fome  Towers,  and  five 
great  Bullions.  The  Ditch,  which  encompaffes  the 
Town,  is  above  a  Mile  and  a  Half  in  Circumference; 
the  Citizens  there  enjoy  almoft  continually  a  pure  Air, 
and  a  clear  Sky,  being  equally  about  a  hundred  Leagues 
off  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean.  The  Waters 
are,  as  one  may  fay,  in  fufpence,  when  it  is  about  to 
determine  its  Courfe.  There  is  all'o  a  great  Body  of 
Water  in  its  Neighbourhood,  which  is  feen  in  all  the 
Charts  of  France  under  the  Name  of  the  Pond  of  long 
Extent.  It  is  the  Opinion  of  iome  Perfons  that  this 
partakes  of  the  Waters  of  both  Seas. 

This  Town  can  count  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand 
Inhabitants,  of  which  the  fourth  Part  are  employed  in 
cultivating  the  Vineyards,  and  another  fourth  Part  in 
carelefly  exercifing  fome  Profefilons  they  are  ignorant 
of,  and  the  other  Half  in  enjoying  the  Pleafure  of  a 
(oft,  idle,  and  delicious  Life.  The  Gout  and  Sicknefs 
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are  banifhed  from  thefe  Walls.  From  thefe  Hills,  that 
produce  fuch  exquifite  Wines,  iflfue  out  Fountains  of 
Ice,  and  little  Rivers  as  clear  as  melted  Cryftal.  Thefe 
Waters  iffue  out  from  the  Earth  in  a  Line  oppofite  to 
the  Perpendicular,  bubbling  up,  and  pufhing  out  of 
the  Earth  on  high  Globes  of  Rock  Cryftal,  which  keep 
their  fpherieal  Figure,  till  they  are  at  the  Superficies. 

The  Hills  of  Upper  Burgundy,  which  produce  the 
Wine,  the  only  Wine  which  one  can  or  ought  to  call 
Burgundy  Wine,  do  not  extend  farther  than  from  Dijon 
to  Chalons,  upon  the  Saone,  yet  we  ought  not  to  reckon 
thefe  Vineyards  to  be  in  Perfecflion  but  from  Chamberlin 
to  Chagni ,  about  twenty  four  Miles,  in  Extent,  for  the 
Vines  at  Dijon  and  Chalons  do  not  enjoy  thofe  Climates 
which  produce  thofe  Wines  that  are  fit  to  be  tranfported 
into  Great  Britain,  the  Circles  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
Low  Countries ,  as  thofe  which  are  confined  within  the 
Limits,  that  1  fhall  mention  as  exafily  as  I  can,  with¬ 
out  being  apprehenfive  of  paffing  under  any  Cenfure 
upon  this  Account. 

The  fame  Rov£  of  Hills  in  the  fame  Situation,  and 
having  the  fame  Afped  of  the  Sun,  extends  itfelf  al¬ 
moft  as  far  as  Lyons,  and  all  thofe  little  Mountains  are 
wholly  covered  with  Vines,  but  the  Lands  are  lefs  fine, 
and  lels  light  at  Chalons,  heavier  at  Lomus,  and  coarfer 
at  May  on.  This  alters  the  Form  of  the  Productions  of 
thefe  little  Hillocks,  which,  notwithftanding  they  have 
the  fame  Arrangement,  and  the  fame  Situation,  pro¬ 
duce  fo  different  Liquors. 

All  thofe  little  Valleys  are  linked  one  fo  the  other  to 
the  Eaft  Afped  of  the  Sun,  and  form  the  Figure  of  an 
unbent  Bow,‘  and  have  oppofite  to  them  a  Row  of 
Mountains  of  the  like  Figure,  but  a  great  deal  higher, 
which  appear  or  feem  to  join  them,  although  they  may 
be  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and  fome  fixty  Leagues  off, 
and,  forming  an  oval  Figure,  contribute  to  make  the 
fineft  Profped  in  the  World.  This  Oval  muft  have 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  Leagues  in  Circum¬ 
ference. 

From  thefe  Hills  of  Beaune  all  the  oppofite  Moun¬ 
tains  are  feen,  and  they  are  thofe  of  Switzerland ,  the 
Francbe  Comte,  and  Mount  Jura,  of  which  Cafar 
fpeaks,  at  this  Time  called  Mount  St.  Claude,  thole  of 
Savoy  ;  beyond  thefe  is  a  frightful  Void,  and  of  an 
immenfe  Length,  and  Mount  St.  Bernard  riles  into 
the  Clouds,  always  covered  with  Snow  in  the  moft  vio¬ 
lent  Heats  of  the  Dog  Days,  and  although  it  be  fixty- 
five  Leagues  off  from  Beaune ,  it  is  feen  diftindly  with¬ 
out  the  Help  of  any  Glals. 

This  perfect  Oval  forms  a  Plain  of  the  fame  Figure, 
to  which  thefe  Mountains,  that  environ  it,  feem  to 
ferve  for  Walls  and  Ramparts  ;  this  vaft  Plain  is  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  Saone ,  which  C<efar  calls  Arar,  and  by  the 
Doux,  which  he  calls  Alduafdubis  in  his  Commentaries, 
which  has  its  Source  at  the  Foot  of  Mount’  Jura,  paflfes 
by  Befanpon ,  and  by  Dole,  and  cafts  itfelf  into  the 
Saone  at  Verdun  ;  there  are  alfo  a  thoufand  pretty  Ri¬ 
vers  and  Streams,  which,  after  many  Turnings  and 
Windings,  lofe  themfelves  in  the  Saone. 

This  great  Plain,  which  is  at  the  Center  of  the  Con  ¬ 
tinent,  is  fo  even,  that  the  Saone ,  which  runs  through 
it,  by  its  gentle  Courfe  deceives  the  Eyes  of  thofe  who 
look  upon  it,  it  being  difficult  to  difeover  which  Way 
its  Stream  glides.  Cafar  himfelf  was  furprifed  at  it, 
as  he  declares  in  Lib.  I.  of  his  Commentaries. 

Hie  Saone  is  a  River  that  feparates  the  Eduani  and 
Sequani ,  i.  e.  Bourgogne  from  the  Franche  Comte,  and 
flows  into  the  Rhone  with  an  incredible  Gentlenefs,  that 
one  cannot  diftinguifh  by  the  Eye  which  Way  its  Wa-* 
ters  run. 

This  is  a  vaft  Plain,  fo  fertile  and  even,  that  ail  the 
Kings  of  France  are  wont  to  afiemble  their  Armies 
there,  when  they  have  a  Mind  to  ffiew  the  Encamp¬ 
ment  of  all  their  Troops  to  the  Queens,  and  the  La¬ 
dies  of  the  Court. 

Behind  the  firft  Row  of  Hills  that  produce  fo  good 
Wines,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  but  Hills  and 
Valleys;  the  Hills  that  are  the  leaft  diftant  are  all 
planted  with  Vineyards,  and  thefe  Situations  are  called 
Backward  Hills.  In  the  hoteft  Years,  when  the  Rains 
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are  lefs  frequent,  the  Grapes  there  make  a  very  good 
Wine,  but  it  never  has  the  Perfume  of  the  Wines  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  forward  Hills. 

The  Plain  of  this  Oval  is  in  Part  covered  with  Wines, 
fertile  in  all  Sorts  of  Grain,  embellifhed  with  vail 
Meadows,  where  a  thoufand  Streams  play  in  their 
different  Windings,  adorned  with  fine  Forefts  inhabited 
with  Stags,  wild  Boars,  and,  above  all,  with  Roe 
Bucks,  which  are  there  very  delicious,  and  agreeably 
furnifh  the  Gentry  with  the  Divertifements  of  Hunting. 

A  great  Part  oi  thefe  Lands  are  planted  with  Trees 
in  Form  ot  Orchards,  which  produce  without  Culture 
excellent  Fruit,  which,  when  they  have  been  once 
grafted,  it  is  enough,  the  Sun  and  the  Earth  do  the 
reft.  The  Peach  Trees,  which  throughout  fympathize 
with  the  Vine,  there  make  upon  the  Banks  a  fair 
Foreft,  and  the  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  grow  thinly, 
and  the  Leaves  being  narrow,  they  do  not  hinder  the 
Sun  from  darting  his  Rays  on  the  Grapes  to  ripen  them; 
the  Peaches  which  they  produce  are  of  a  Figure  and  a 
Colour  that  would  not  anticipate  one  in  their  Favour, 
nevertheless,  when  one  has  tafted  of  them,  it  feems  to 
the  Palate  to  be  a  Fruit  made  of  Wine  and  Sugar. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgoten,  that  when  the  Sun  is 
rifen  above  the  Mountains  oi  Savoy,  there  is  a  Profpebt 
of  the  Hills  of  Burgundy ,  where  it  Ihines  during  the 
whole  Day,  and  in  feting  behind  the  Hills  of  Beaune , 
darts  its  Rays  upon  the  Mountains  of  the  Franche 
Comte ,  which  lie  oppofite  to  it,  and  there,  in  going 
down,  ripens  very  excellent  Wines,  as  thole  of  Arbois , 
which  are  fo  well  known  throughout  Europe  for  their 
excellent  Qualities. 

Before  I  begin  to  fpeak  of  the  Quality  of  the  Wines 
of  Beaune ,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  an  Account  of  the 
Manner  in  which  they  there  cultivate  their  Vineyards, 
and  make  their  Wines,  for  although  Burgundy ,  by  the 
Goodnefs  of  its  Soil,  and  its  Expofure  to  the  rifing 
Sun,  does  naturally  produce  delicious  Grapes,  yet  the 
Manner  of  cultivating  their  Vines,  and  of  making  their 
Wine,  contributes  much  to  its  Goodnefs. 

During  the  Winter  the  Vignerons  employ  themfelves 
in  examining  the  Earth  of  their  Vineyards,  and  by  fome 
Loads  of  Earth  conveniently  laid,  which  they  carry 
thither,  they  faten  the  Places  which  appear  to  be  worn 
out,  and  feem  to  require  Affjftance  to  produce  the 
better  Grapes,  which  happens,  however,  but  very  fel- 
dom.  Then  they  take  Notice  of  thofe  Places  which 
are  void  of  Vines,  whether  they  are  declining  by  Age, 
or  do  not  appear  to  promife  Grapes,  and  they  make 
large  Trenches  from  a  Foot  and  a  Half  to  two  Feet  and 
a  Half  long,  and  a  Foot  deep.  If  the  Earth  is  too 
lean,  they  put  in  half  a  Foot  of  good  Earth,  and 
fometimes  a  little  old  well  roted  Dung,  but,  generally 
fpeaking,  they  put  in  nothing  at  all,  and,  taking  one 
or  two  Branches  of  a  neighbouring  Vine,  they  bend 
them  down  into  each  Trench,  and  cover  them  after¬ 
wards  entirely  with  the  proper  Earth  of  the  Vineyard, 
in  fuch  Manner,  that  you  may  fee  the  two  Ends  of  the 
Vine  Branch  bent  come  out  of  the  Earth-,  to  wit, 
that  by  which  it  holds  by  the  Vine,  and  that  of  the 
other  End,  which  comes  out  of  the  Trench,  where  they 
have  bent  it,  about  three  or  four  Fingers  in  Length. 
They  make  a  great  many  of  thefe  Trenches  in  a  Vine¬ 
yard,  that  they  may  be  always  fupplied  with  young 
Vines  that  will  produce  a  good  Plenty  of  Grapes,  for 
it  ought  to  be  obferved  that  this  Vine  Branch  bent 
down  in  a  Semicircle  in  this  Trench,  which  is  a  Shoot 
of  the  preceding  Year,  having  its  Pores  open,  takes 
in  two  Sorts  of  Nourilhment,  the  one  from  the  Vine  to 
which  it  is  united,  and  the  other  from  the  Trench  in 
which  it  has  been  bent,  in  which  it  takes  Root.  Thefe 
are  what  they  call  Brovins  or  Layers. 

They  produce  Abundance  of  Grapes,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  firft  ripe?  well  nourilhed,  large,  and  well  re- 
lilhed,  but  their  Juice  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the 
Grapes  of  the  old~Vine.  The  Phvfical  Reafon  is,  that 
the  nourilhing  Juice  has  not  been  fo  well  fiitred  in 
paffing  through  thofe  Layers,  whofe  Pores  are  very 
ppen,&as  in  paffing  through  the  Pores  of  the  old  Vine, 
whole  Pores  are  more  dole,  and  lefs  fpongy. 
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They  dig  with  a  Spade  the  Vineyard  ordinarily  three 
1  imes  a  Year,  that  is  about  the  End  of  February ,  or 
the  Begining  of  March,  when  they  give  it  the  firft  Time, 
and  it  is  in  the  Month  of  March,  or  about  the  End 
oi  February,  that  they  prune  their  Vineyards. 

And  in  this  confifts  the  Addrefs  and  Skill  of  the 
Vigneron,  for  he  ought  to  make  a  right  Choice  of  thofe 
fine  Branches  that  he  is  to  prune,  and  of  the  Joint 
where  he  is  to  cut  the  Shoot,  as  well  as  that  which  he 
is  to  cut  entirely  off. 

Obferve  what  I  have  feen  prablifed  by  the  Vignerons. 
Of  four  or  five  Branches,  the  Shoots  of  a  Year,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fame  Stock  or  Vine,  they  leave  but 
one  or  two  of  the  bell  made,  which  they  cut  off  to  the 
third  or  fourth  Joint  at  mod. 

The  fame  they  prabtife  on  the  Vines  of  the  Hills, 
which  produce  the  fineft  Wines,  for  as  to  the  Vines  on 
the  Backfide,  or  of  the  Plain,  they  cut  them  to  the 
fecond  or  to  the  firft  Knot,  for  thefe  Vines  put  forth  too 
many  Shoots  ;  but,  as  this  is  an  Art  of  which  it  will 
be  difficult  to  give  the  Precepts,  becaufe  the  Manner 
ol  cuting  the  Vines  is  different,  according  to  the 
Ground,  the  Nature  of  the  Vine,  its  Quality,  Expo- 
fition,  and  Nearnefs  to  the  Sun,  I  will  go  on  with  my 
Differtation. 

When  the  Vine  is  cut,  they  place  Stakes  or  Vine 
Props,  to  which,  at  the  Height  of  half  a  Foot  above 
the  Earth,  they  bind  the  Branches  of  the  Vines  in  a 
horizontal  Manner,  and  afterwards,  when  the  Buds  or 
Eyes  are  opened,  and  have  put  forth  Shoots  in  Length 
about  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  they  bind  them  to  the 
Props  which  fuftain  the  Branches  which  produce  the 
Fruit.  Thefe  Props  are  of  the  Height  of  three  or 
four  Feet,  and  the  Thicknefs  of  two  Inches  ;  they  are 
ftruck  into  the  Ground  without  any  Arrangement  or 
Order,  at  the  Diftance  of  a  Foot  more  or  lefs  one  from 
the  other,  according  as  the  Vineyard  is  more  or  lefs 
furnifhed  with  Vines. 

Neverthelefs,  the  End  of  the  Shoots  which  are  there 
bound  horizontally,  as  one  may  fay,  look  all  to  the 
fame  Side. 

This  Manner  of  placing  the  Props  without  Order  is 
of  great  Confequence,  that  is,  that  one  Branch  may 
not  be  covered  by  the  Shadow  of  another  but  as  little 
Time  as  may  be,  and  that  if  the  Rot  comes  to  fome 
Grapes,  they  may  not  be  able  to  communicate  it  to 
others.  This  Manner  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  Englijh , 
who  plant  thcdr  Vines  in  Rows,  and  thence  it  is  that 
the  one  hinders  the  Sun  from  ihining  upon  the  other, 
and  of  confequence,  that  hinders  the  ripening  of  the 
Grapes. 

The  moft  dangerous  Seafon  for  the  Vine  is  when 
there  has  been  a  North  Wind,  which  has  caufed  a  fmall 
white  Froft.  If  the  Sun  comes  to  appear  in  the 
Morning,  it  dries  and  burns  all  the  young  Leaves, 
the  Buds,  and  the  Grapes,  after  the  fame  Manner  as 
if  Fire  had  been  there. 

It  is  for  this  Reafon  that  the  Friers  in  Burgundy  have 
Recourfe  to  Prayers  at  this  Time  more  than  at  any 
other,  and  that  after  calm  and  cold  Nights,  the 
fuperftitious  Peafants  run  to  the  Churches,  and  ring 
the  Bells  with  all  their  Might.  Whether  it  be  that  they 
imagine  that  God  has  any  Regard  to  this  Work  of 
Religion,  or  that  the  Agitation  that  they  make  in  the 
Air  may,  in  fome  Sort,  warm  the  Air  again,  or  change 
the  Wind,  but,  however  it  be,  they  do  at  this  Time 
ring  the  Bells  with  fuch  Violence,  that  there  is  no  deep¬ 
ing  •,  during  which  Times  the  Priefts  and  Monks  are 
bufy  in  reading  in  the  Churches  the  Paffion  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  according  to  the  Gofpel  of  St.  John,  and  for 
this  Occupation  they  make  a  Collebtion  among  all  the 
Preffes  at  the  Time  when  they  make  their  Wine,  and 
every  Vigneron  is  obliged  to  give  them  a  certain  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Wine,  and  that  by  an  Order  of  Parliament 
at  Dijon. 

When  the  Vineyard  has  efcaped  the  Danger  of  the 
Froft,  they  dig  it  again,  and  this  they  call  Finer,  or 
the  diging  of  the  Vineyard  the  fecond  Time  *,  after 
which  the  Grapes  foon  begin  to  flower,  which  fpread  a 
fweet  Savour  all  over  the  Country,  and  is  the  Time 
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when  all  the  Wines  which  are  in  the  Tons  in  the 
"V  aults,  though  never  fo  deep,  if  they  are  upon  their 
Tee,  without  having  been  drawn  off  or  clarified,  work, 
ferment,  grow  thick,  and  cover  their  Superficies  with 
fmail  white  Flowers  like  Snow  ;  a  Thing  difficult  to  be 
explained  by  Philofophers,  in  this  Queftion  in  Phyficks, 
when  they  demand,  Utrum  detur  atlio  in  diflans  ? 

Jt  muff  be  obferved  that  all  the  Vines  of  the 
good  Hills  oi  Burgundy  pafs  from  their  Flowers  to  the 
Grape,  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  Flower  of  the  Grapes 
changes  into  Berries  in  the  Space  of  twenty- four 
Hours,  and  if,  during  that  Time,  there  happens  a  cold 
Fog,  or  a  cold  Rain,  their  Flowers,  inftead  of  turning 
to  Grape,  fall,  and  the  fecond  Peril  is  no  lefs  dange¬ 
rous  than  the  firft,  when  that  happens.  The  Term, 
that  they  make  Ufe  of  to  exprefs  it,  is  to  fay  the  Vines 
are  Coulees ,  i.  e.  drop  their  Grapes. 

At  the  End  of  June ,  or  the  Begining  of  July,  is  the 
Time  when  the  Vine  changes  from  the  Flower  to  Ber¬ 
ries,  after  which  the  Vine  has  nothing  to  fear  but  the 
Hail,  or  a  too  great  Drought.  As  foon  as  ever  the 
Vignerons  fee  the  leafc  Cloud  to  rife  upon  the  Horizon, 
and  the  Air  feems  to  threaten  the  leaft  Storm,  they 
have  Recourle  to  their  Priefts,  their  Bells,  and  their 
Pater  nofters ,  which  they  would  not  recite,  but  for  fear 
that  the  People  would  rife  againft  them,  if  Hail  fhould 
happen  during  that  l  ime  that? they  were  not  at  their 
Prayers. 

The  Reafon  that  they  are  fo  much  afraid  of  the  Hail 
in  Burgundy  is,  becaufe  the  Vintage  is  all  the  Depen¬ 
dence  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  that  the  Grapes,  being 
imiten  by  this  Scourge,  give  to  the  Wine,  in  fome 
Mealure,  the  fame  Tafte,  and  the  fame  Scent,  which 
Lightning  fpreads  on  the  Places  where  it  falls,  a  Scent 
which  is  impoffible  to  take  away. 

As  to  Drought  it  is  not  only  to  the  Bells,  or  to  the 
Priefts  that  they  have  Recourle,  but  to  one  or  two 
Stone  Bufts  in  two  Villages  about  feven  or  eight  Miles 
from  the  Town  of  Beaune ,  one  of  which  Idols  is  known 
and  worfhiped  under  the  Name  of  St.  Revereen,  and  the 
other  under  the  Name  of  St.  Marguerite  ;  they  affemble 
together,  and  go  in  Proceflion  to  fearch  in  Triumph 
for  this  Stone,  which  they  carry  folemnly  to  a  Church 
in  the  Town.  All  the  Priefts  go  in  Proceflion,  followed 
by  the  Parifhioners  of  which  they  are  Cures ,  and  they 
offer  their  Incenfe  and  Prayers,  rub  their  Books  and 
their  Chaplets  againft  thefe  extraordinary  Figures,  and 
oftentimes  it  happens  to  rain  in  this  Conjuncture,  which 
does  not  a  little  contribute  to  keep  up  this  Superftition 
in  the  People. 

It  is  in  July  that  they  dig  the  Vineyard  the  third 
lime*,  this  they  call  Thirding.  There  are  many  Years 
in  which  they  dig  their  Vineyards  the  fourth  Time, 
and  this  is  in  the  Month  of  Auguft  that  they  give  it  this 
fourth  Diging,  but  they  take  great  Care  to  dig  the 
fourth  Time  when  the  Seafon  is  not  too  hot  or  dry, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  to  defend  the  Grapes  from  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  they  let  the  Grals  grow  in  the  Vine¬ 
yards  *,  this  fhades  them,  and  hinders  the  Vapours  of 
the  Earth  from  burning  the  Grape. 

A  Month  before  the  Vintage  the  Magiftrates  of 
Beaune ,  accompanied  with  many  experienced  Judges, 
and  Perfons  of  Probity,  make  three  Vifits  to  examine 
the  Maturity  of  the  Grapes,  and  at  this  third  Vifit  and 
Examination  they  decide  the  Day  of  gathering  the  Vin¬ 
tage.  No  private  Perfon  dares  to  cut  in  his  own  Vine¬ 
yard  one  Angle  Bafket  of  Grapes,  upon  Pain  of  Con- 
fifcation,  and  a  confiderable  Fine  ;  tor,  if  it  were  per- 
mited  to  each  particular  Perfon  to  gather  his  Vintage 
according  to  his  own  Fancy,  and  his  particular  Opinion, 
and  according  to  his  Tafte,  there  would  be  Wines  too 
green  fent  abroad  into  other  Countries,  to  th^Difhonour 
of  Burgundy ,  and  to  the  Difcredit  of  the  'Wines. 

And  alfo  for  fear  that  any  Vapour  fhould  fpread  it- 
felf  over  the  Vineyards,  for  fifteen  Days  before  the 
Vintage,  they  take  Care  not  to  burn  any  Straw  or 
Hemp  Stalks  in  the  Streets,  left  the  Smoke  fhould  give 
any  bad  Tafte  to  the  Grapes. 

The  Grapes  being  come  to  Maturity,  the  Magiftrates 
give  Notice  a  few  Days  before  by  a  Trumpet  to  the 
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1  own,  of  the  Time  they  have  appointed  and  fixed  for 
gathering  the  Vintage.  Volnet  begins  firft,  a  Day  be¬ 
fore  Pomard ,  and  afterwards  all  the  little  Hills  gather 
their  Vintage  indifferently,  for  after  the  Town  of  Beaune 
has  gathered  their  Vintage  one  Angle  Day,  the  Vintage 
is  opened  for  all  the  other  Vineyards  on  the  Side  of 
Burgundy.  It  will  be  feen  by  and  by  why  Beaune  decides 
the  Vintage  of  Volnet  and  Pomard.  It  will  fcarce  be 
believed  that  all  the  Hills  from  Chamberry  to  Chagny 
fhould  have  their  Vintage  gathered  in  the  Space  of  four 
or  five  Days,  and  alfo  it  is  fcarce  credible,  what  a  vaft 
Number  of  Mountaineers  from  every  Part  come  to  la¬ 
bour  in  this  Work. 

They  gather  the  Vintage  perhaps  (and  my  Conjec¬ 
ture  is  founded  upon  more  than  twenty-five  Vintages, 
which  I  have  feen  made)  more  than  two  thoufand 
(Queues)  Tons  of  Wine  upon  thefe  Hills,  and  the 
Queue ,  which  is  always  divided  into  two  Punchions,  fome- 
times  into  four  Feuillettes ,  and  very  rarely  into  eio-ht 
Cabillons ,  contains  five  hundred  Bottles  of  Wine,  orj 
to  fpeak  more  exaftly,  four  hundred  and  forty  Pints 
Paris  Meafure.  , 

^  It  will  be  proper  here  to  obferve  that  in  this  great 
Extent  the  Vineyards  produce  but  one  Kind  of  Grapes, 
which  they  call  Noirons ;  the  Berries  of  which  are  black 
when  they  are  ripe,  and  quite  round.  The  Plain  and 
the  Backfides  produce  only  a  Sort  of  Grape,  of  which 
the  Berries  are  biger,  and  a  little  longer,  which  they 
call  Garnet. 

Thofe  who  would  make  excellent  Wines,  never  cut 
the  Grapes  till  after  the  Sun  has  dried  up  the  Dew 
which  has  fallen  in  the  Night  Time;  for  this  Moift- 
nefs  although  it  be  but  a  rarefied  Air,  cools  the  Grapes, 
which,  being  caft  into  the  firft  Vat,  fufpends,  and 
oftentimes  hinders,  the  Fermentation.  Thofe  covetous 
Perfons  who  are  more  defirous  of  the  Quantity  than  the 
Quality,  ufe  not  thefe  Precautions ;  but  on  the  other 
Hand,  thofe  who  would  make  excellent  Wines,  do 
not  put  into  the  fame  Vat  any  Grapes  but  thofe  of  the 
fame  Vine  ;  but  almoft  all  the  particular  Perfons  who 
have  a  hundred  Perches  of  Vineyard  in  different  Can¬ 
tons,  mingle  their  Grapes  the  one  with  the  other,  becaufe 
the  ftrong  helps  the  weak,  and  the  good  mends  that 
which  is  worfe,  and  in  a  Word,  that  they  may  make' 
the  Vat  the  larger.  The  Choice  of  the  Cantons  from 
whence  the  Wine  is  produced,  depends  on  the  Difcern- 
ment  that  the  Commiffioners  ought  to  have,  when 
they  tafte  the  Wines  they  would  fend  into  other  Coun¬ 
tries;  and  that  which  the  Englijh  Gentlemen  ought  to 
recommend  to  their  Commiflioners  who  furnifh  them 
with  Wine  for  their  drinking. 

The  Grapes,  being  put  into  the  fermenting  Vat, 
throw  up  a  great  Scum,  which,  by  the  Agitation,  make 
to  the  Ears  a  continual  trembling,  a  little  cluttering, 
and  fpread  abroad  fuch  a  Scent,  that  is  capable  of  in¬ 
toxicating  ;  and  perfumes  the  Houfes,  and  fpreads  it- 
felf  all  over  the  Town. 

They  do  not  let  the  Grapes  lie  ftill  in  the  Vat, 
they  ftir  them  and  difturb  them.  The  Labourers, 
trample  them  brifkly  three  different  Times,  for  the 
Space  of  two  Hours  each  Time.  And  to  give  a  clear 
Idea  of  the  Manner  of  treating  the  Grapes  in  the  Vat, 
as  foon  as  they  begin  to  ferment  in  the  Vat,  they  tread 
them  for  two  Hours  at  the  leaft  ;  fix  Hours  after  they 
tread  them  again  for  as  long  Time  as  before  ;  and  fix 
Hours  after  that  they  tread  them  the  third  Time ;  and 
after  that  they  put  them  under  the  Prefs. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Grapes  of  Volnet ,  of 
Pomard ,  and  Beaune ,  being  fermented  in  the  Vat  in  the 
field,  cannot  be  let  ftand  above  twelve  or  eighteen 
Hours  there  ;  thofe  of  Pomard  a  little  lefs ;  thofe  of 
Beaune  fo  long,  or  a  little  longer,  according  to  the  De- 
licatenefs  of  the  Ground,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Grapes ; 
for  there  are  Vineyards  behind  the  Hills  of  Beaune ,  the 
Grapes  of  which  do  not  begin  to  ferment  till  after  they 
have  been  eight  or  ten  Days  in  the  Vat.  Note  farther , 
That  to  give  a  Colour  to  the  Wine,  depends  on  the 
Time,  more  or  lefs  that  it  is  left  in  the  Vat.  As.  for 
Example,  the  Wines  of  Volnet  have  the  Colour  of  a 
Partridge’s  Eye.  This  is  theCaufe  they  do  not  leave  the 

Grapes 
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Grapes  of  this  Ground  but  a  very  little  Time  in  the 
Vat ;  and  if  they  fhould  let  them  be  there  but  a  little 
longer  than  they  ought,  the  Wine  would  lole  its  De¬ 
licacy,  and  would  tafte  of  the  Grape  Stones,  or  the 
Stalks. 

After  the  Grapes  have,  been,  according  to  their  Qua¬ 
lity,  more  or  lefs  Time  in  the  Vat,  and  have  been 
troden,  there  fwims  over  a  Liquor  they  call  Surmou. 
They  have  Calks  of  fixfcore  Pots,  or  half  Hogfheads  of 
fixty  Pots,  ranged  upon  Chantiers,  or  Stillings  for 
Hogfheads,  into  which,  by  equal  Portions,  they  call 
in  this  firft  Runing ;  and  afterwards  they  put  the 
Grapes  that  remain  on  the  Prefs,  when  the  Surmou  has 
been  drawn  off;  and  when  thefe  have  been  well  preffed, 
all  the  Liquor  that  comes  from  them  is  equally 
diftributed  into  thofe  Pieces  where  they  have  already 
put  the  unpreffed  Wine  :  and  then  they  open  the  Prefs, 
and  afterward  with  a  Planer,  they  cut  the  preffed  Marc 
three  or  four  Fingers  Thicknefs  round  about,  and  put 
the  Parings  in  the  Middle,  and  afterward  prefs  it 
again;  then  they  cut  it  again,  and  prefs  it  a  third 
Time  ;  and  all  the  Liquors  of  thefe  different  Preffings 
are  equally  diftributed  into  the  Tons  till  they  are 
full. 

Upon  which  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  un¬ 
preffed  Wine  is  the  molt  light,  delicate,  and  leaft  co¬ 
loured  Liquor;  that  which  comes  off  the  firft  Cut  of 
the  Prefs  the  moft  racy,  and  that  which  comes  from 
the  fecond  and  third  Cut  of  the  Prefs,  is  more  hard, 
red,  and  green,  fo  that  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Qualities 
being  united,  make  a  Wine  much  better,  more  dura¬ 
ble,  and  finer  coloured. 

All  thefe  Pieces  or  Tons  being  full,  they  leave  the 
Bung  open,  and  the  Wine,  in  a  Fury,  fhakes  and  agi¬ 
tates  itfeif,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  fends  all  over  the 
Cellar,  Fumes  that  will  intoxicate  ;  and  which  are  in 
fuch  Motion  that  a  lighted  Candle  being  carried  thither 
■will  be  extinguifhed:  and  if  this  Wine  be  put  in  an  Ef- 
fay  and  fhaken  a  little  with  the  Hand,  and  you  flop 
the  Neck  with  your  Thumb,  the  Effay  will  break  in  a 
thoufand  Pieces. 

In  Burgundy ,  that  which  they  call  an  Effay,  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  round  Bottle,  in  Length  about  three  or  four  Inches 
and  about  two  in  Circumference,  which  grows  lefs  all 
of  a  fudden  at  the  Top,  in  order  to  form  a  little  Neck 
open,  having  a  little  Rim  to  receive  the  Wine  and  the 
Cork. 

The  Wine  having  caft  its  Fire  and  Scum  out  of  the 
Cafks  ;  eight  Days  after  they  fill  them  up  again,  and 
flop  them  up  with  a  Vine  Leaf,  which  they  fpread  over 
the  Bung;  and  left  the  Vapours  of  the  Wine  fhould 
move  this  Leaf  out  of  its  Place,  they  lay  a  little  Stone 
upon  it  to  keep  it  down ;  becaufe  if  they  fhould  put 
upon  it  a  Seal,  or  a  Bung,  the  Wine  not  having  Air, 
would  pufh  the  Heads  ot  the  Cafks  out.  Five  or  fix 
Days  after  they  feal  it,  and  near  the  Bung  they  bore 
a  Hole,  and  flop  the  Hole  which  the  Gimlet  has  made 
in  the  Ton  with  a  little  Bit  of  round  pointed  Wood, 
which  they  call  a  Faucet,  which  they  take  out  from 
Time  to  Time  to  let  the  Spirits  evaporate  ;  which  Pre¬ 
caution  prevents  the  Wine  from  burfting  the  Veffel. 

This  is  the  Time  when  at  Beaune  are  to  be  feen 
the  Merchants  from  all  the  Corners  of  Europe ,  who 
come  to  fecure  the  beft  Vats  for  their  Kings,  Princes, 
and  Mafters. 

The  Commiffioners  and  their  Wine  Conners  prove 
the  Wines,  although  they  are  not  yet  drinkable.  The 
Commiffioners  are  the  publick  Managers ;  to  which  all 
thole  who  would  have  the  Wines  of  Burgundy ,  addrefs 
themfelves  either  by  Letters,  orinPerfon.  Thefe  are 
the  fudges,  which,  Time  out  of  Mind,  from  Father 
to  Son,  have  certain  Experience  of  all  the  Vats  ;  who 
know  the  Climates,  Clofes,  and  the  Cantons,  frorn 
which  they  are  produced,  and  all  the  good  Cellars ;  to 
whom  it  is  fufficient  to  write  for  what  Quantity  of  Wine 
one  would  have,  and  of  what  Diftricft  or  Canton  one 
would  have  it ;  and,  provided  they  have  the  Purchafe 
'Money  paid  in  the  Space  of  the  current  Year,  one  may 
be  fure  to  be  well  ferved. 

Thefe  Managers,  having  received  all  the  Com- 
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millions  from  private  Perfons,  go  to  the  Citizens,  and 
ill  their  Eilays  of  the  different  Vats  which  they  find  in 
good  Cellars ;  and  with  the  Tickets  that  they  tie  to  the 
Neck  of  every  little  Bottle,  or  the  Name  of  the  Vat, 
with  the  Quantity  of  the  Pieces  of  Wine  which  they 
contain,  they  carry  them  to  their  Houfes,  and  let  them 
se  unftoped.  They  examine  and  attend  them  carefully, 
and  by  the  different  Changes,  Tafte,  and  Colour, 
they  fee  the  future  Colours  and  Qualities  of  the  Wines, 
that  are  in  the  Tons  from  which  the  Plffays  are  taken. 
They  alfo  make  yet  another  Proof  with  the  Wine 
which  is  in  the  Effays ;  they  take  Glaffes,  upon  which 
they  put  a  finking  Paper,  which  they  fpread,  and  which 
uts  out  over  the  Glaffes,  and  prefs  their  Finger  to 
make  a  Concavity  ;  which  may  contain  a  fourth  Part 
of  a  Glafs  of  Wine.  The  Liquor  paffes  by  little  and 
little,  and  filters  through  the  Paper,  and  drains  Drop 
Dy  Drop  in  an  imperceptible  Manner  into  the  Glafs 
which  receives  it.  By  the  Sight  of  the  Wine  which 
caffes  through  this  Paper,  they  make  good  Conje&ures, 
founded  upon  long  Experience,  concerning  the  defti- 
nated  Tafte,  of  the  Colour,  and  the  Laftingnels  of 
the  Colour,  of  the  Wines  they  have  proved. 

The  Commiffioners  having  made  their  Purchafes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Orders  which  they  have  received  from 
their  Correfpondents  and  Merchants,  they  make  Pre¬ 
parations  to  fend  them  according  to  their  Orders ;  and 
as  to  the  Price  of  the  Purchafe,  they  cannot  deceive 
any  Perfon  without  runing  great  Rifques,  for  if  they 
fhould  make  thofe  who  fend  for  thefe  Wines  pay  more 
for  them  than  they  can  buy  them  for  in  the  Cellar, 
they  would  expofe  themfelves  to  Hanging  by  an  Arret  of 
the  Parliament  of  Burgundy ,  who  have  made  a  Law, 
for  the  afcertaining  the  Fidelity  of  the  Commerce  of 
thofe  Wines ;  which  orders,  that  the  Commiffioners 
lhall  take  one  Sol  per  Livre  for  as  much  as  comes  to 
fixty  Livres ;  and  for  what  exceeds  this  Sum,  they  fhall 
not  take  more  than  fix  Deniers  per  Livre.  T  hus  a 
private  Perfon  who  fhall  receive  for  fix  hundred  Livres 
of  Wine  French  Money,  fhall  pay  three  Livres  to  the 
Commiffioner  for  what  he  lhall  have  lent  above  fixty 
Livres ;  and  for  the  five  hundred  and  forty  which  are 
over  and  above,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  the  Com¬ 
miffioner,  he  lhall  not  demand  more  than  fix  Deniers 
per  Livres  ;  which  will  be  the  Sum  of  twelve  Livres  fix 
Sous ;  which  being  added  to  the  three  Livres  above, 
make  the  Sum  of  fifteen  Livres  ten  Sous ;  a  Sum 
which  would  amount  to  twelve  or  thirteen  Shillings, 
according  to  the  Exchange ;  and  for  this  lmall  Profit, 
the  Commiffioner  is  obliged  to  advance  hisv  Money 
to  the  Citizens  of  whom  he  buys  the  Wines;  and 
that  too,  when  he  does  not  receive  his  Payment 
from  the  Perfons  to  whom  they  are  fent,  as  it  fome- 
times  happens.  And  the  Commiffioner  that  lhall  be 
convifted  of  taking  more,  whether  by  Books  or  other 
Proofs,  will  be  punilhed  as  has  been  laid  above. 

The  Commiffioners  having  purchafed  and  proved 
their  Wines  according  to  the  Orders  they  have  received, 
they  caufe  the  Tons  be  new  hooped,  and  put  Bars  fur- 
rounded  with  Pins  of  Wood  of  the  Afpen  Tree,  and 
mark  them  with  the  Town  M.srk.  And  it  ought  to  be 
obferved,  that  no  other  Country  has  a  Right  to  imitate 
or  counterfeit  their  fecond  Hooping ;  and,  for  the 
greater  Surety,  they  put  upon  each  Calk  the  Fire  Mark, 
which  is  a  B  on  the  Top,  two  Inches  in  Length,  with 
the  Cypher  of  the  Year  in  which  the  Cafks  were  fent 
from  Beaune  to  go  to  any  other  Place. 

Thefe  are  the  Precautions  that  are  taken  in  Beaune , 
by  which  the  Wines  that  come  from  thence  cannot  be 
miftaken ;  a  Caution  otherwife  not  very  neceffary,  fince 
they  manifeft  themfelves  fo  plainly  by  their  Delicacy, 
and  Superiority  above  all  the  Wines  in  the  Univerfe. 
They  are  befides  very  beneficial  and  proper  to  eftablilh 
and  prelerve  Health ;  in  this  furpaffing  the  Wines  of 
Champaign ,  which  flaten  the  1  afte,  and  grate  the  Pa¬ 
late  ;  but  which  weaken  and  extenuate,  enervate,  and 
render  dull,  as  one  may  fay,  the  moft  healthful  Bodies; 
and  which  alfo,  according  to  lad  Experience,,  and  the 
Writings  of  the  Learned,  which  I  have  read,  Dreed  the 
Gravel,  the  Gout,  and  the  Stone. 

After 
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After  having  given  an  Account  of  the  Situation  of 
the  Town  of  Beaune,  and  the  Hills  which  produce  the 
Wines  of  Burgundy  ;  after  having  related  the  Manner 
of  cultivating  their  Vineyards,  and  of  making  their 
Wine,  of  proving,  choofing,  and  buying  it;  I  fhall 
next  explain  the  different  Qualities  of  the  Wines  which 
thefe  divers  Hills  produce;  and  in  order  to  this,  I  fhall 
divide  what  follows  into  three  final!  Articles  ;  by  treat¬ 
ing  fiiff  of  the  forward  Wines  ;  fecondly  of  the  Wines 
de  Garde ,  or  lor  keeping ;  and  thirdly,  of  white 
Wines  ;  and  conclude  in  giving  Inftruftions  for  the 
different  Methods  that  are  to  be  ufed  in  bringing  the 
Wines  oi  Burgundy  to  London ,  and  advife  how  the 
Beaune  Wine  may  be  fent  to  London  in  Bottles. 

The  firft  Article  of  the  Wines  of  Primeur,  or  the  forward 

Wines. 

We  call  that  Wine  of  Primeur ,  which  will  not  keep 
good  more  than  one  Year;  or  that  can  be  kept  but  a 
few  Months  of  the  fecond  Year. 

The  firft  Wine  of  Primeur  grows  at  Volnet-,  which  is 
a  Village  fituated  about  three  Miles  from  Beaune ,  upon 
a  Defcent  of  a  Mile  in  Height  at  leaft,  and  two  Miles 
in  Length  on  the  Side  which  is  expofed  to  the  rifing 
Sun.  This  Village,  as  well  as  Pomard ,  have  their  De¬ 
pendence  on  the  City  of  Beaune.  Since  the  Citizens 
have  been  their  Lords,  as  I  have  Paid  before,  thefe  two 
Plots  of  Vineyards  have  been  obliged  to  receive  the 
Law  of  their  Vintages  from  the  Magiftrates  and  Sages 
named  for  this  Purpofe. 

This  Hill  produces  the  fineft,  mod  lively,  and  mod 
delicate  Wine  of  Burgundy.  The  Bunches  of  Grapes 
of  the  Vineyards  of  Volnet  are  very  fmall,  as  well  as 
the  Berries.  The  Branches  rife  fcarce  above  three  Feet 
high,  through  the  whole  Year.  The  Grapes  of  it  are 
fo  delicate,  that  they  will  not  bear  the  Vat  more  than 
twelve,  fixteen,  or  eighteen  Flours;  for  if  they  be  buf¬ 
fered  to  (land  longer,  they  would  take  the  Tafte  of 
the  Stalk. 

This  Wine  is  in  Colour  a  little  deeper  than  the 
Eye  of  a  Partridge  ;  it  is  full  of  Fire,  ftrong,  and 
light ;  it  is  almoft  all  Spirit,  and  is  in  ihort,  the  mod 
excellent  of  all  Burgundy ;  which  by  reafon  of  its  Vio¬ 
lence,  is  not  traded  in ;  but  its  intoxicating  Quality  is 
foon  diffipated.  The  Duration  of  the  Wine  is  from 
one  Vintage  to  another,  though  it  perifhes  at  the  Begin- 
ing  of  the  Dog  Days,  after  which  it  changes  its  Co¬ 
lour,  and  is  turned,  but  yet  I  doubt  not  but  that  it 
would  keep  longer  in  very  cold  Vaults.  The  fineft  of 
their  Vats  is  drawn  from  a  Canton  of  Vineyards  that  is 
called  Champan. 

Pomard  is  the  fecond  Plot  of  Vineyards  of  the  Pri¬ 
meur  ;  it  is  fituated  between  Volnet  and  Beaune ,  not 
quite  fo  high  as  the  firft,  and  a  little  higher  than  Beaune. 
It  produces  a  Wine  that  has  a  little  more  Body  than 
the  preceding,  is  of  the  Colour  of  Fire  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  Perfume  and  Balfam  ;  it  will  hold  good  fome 
Months  longer  than  that  of  Volnet ;  it  is  more  mer¬ 
chantable,  and  better  for  Health  ;  if  it  be  kept  above 
a  Year,  it  fatens,  ropes,  waftes,  and  becomes  of  the 
Colour  of  the  Skin  oi  an  Onion.  The  beft  Vat  is  that 
of  Commaraine ,  which  will  fometimes  keep  eighteen 
Months,  but  that  is  according  as  the  Year  is. 

The  City  oi  Beaune  contains  one  very  confiderable 
Plot  of  Vineyards;  it  contains  only  four  Hills,  which 
are  about  four  Miles  in  Length  from  Pomard  to  Savig- 
ny.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  called  St.  Defire,  the  fecond 
the  Montee  Rouge,  the  third  Les  Greves ,  and  the  fourth 
the  Fountain  of  Marconney.  Thefe  different  Soils  pro¬ 
duce  Wines  which  participate  of  thofe  of  Volnet  and  Po¬ 
mard,  without  the  Faults  of  them ;  they  have  , a  little 
more  Colour,  many  good  Qualities,  and.  Lafting- 
nefs. 

The  Wines  of  Beaune  laft  fome  more,  and  fome  lefs; 
but  they  do  not  laft  above  two  Years ;  they  are  fweeter, 
more  agreeable,  and  more  merchantable,  than  the 
two  preceding,  and  much  better  for  Health.  The  Co¬ 
lour  oi  thefe  Wines  is  not  equal,  becaufe  that  depends 
much  upon  the  Manner  of  making  them  ;  or  that 
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they  let  it  remain  more  or  lefs  Hours  in  the  Vat,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Climate  is  more  or  lefs  delicate  where  it 
is  made.  There  are  in  thefe  four  Hills,  certain  inclofed 
Cantons,  which  are  in  great  Reputation.  The  Feves, 
Cras ,  Greves,  as  alfo  the  King’s  Inclofures,  are  very- 
delicious. 

Alojfe  is  the  fourth  Vineyard  of  the  Primeur  ;  it  is  fi¬ 
tuated  upon  the  Declivity  oi  a  Hill  about  three  Miles 
from  Beaune.  This  Valley  is  an  Afcent  fo  gentle,  that 
one  can  fcarce  perceive  that  one  afcends,  till  one  has 
come  to  the  Top  of  it.  This  little  Village  produces 
Wines  of  an  extreme  Delicacy ;  they  are  lefs  brifk  than 
the  former,  but  of  a  Tafte  more  flattering.  The 
Colour  is  a  little  more  foft,  and  lefs  fparkling,  but  fine; 
and  like  the  Hill  that  produces  it,  the  Wine  is  too  little 
elevated  and  too  much  declining;  it  partakes  neither  of 
the  F'irmnefs,  nor  Stiffnefs,  of  the  Wines  of  the  Height 
of  the  Hills;  it  has  all  theTendernefs,  none  of  theHard- 
nefs,  and  ot  confequence  is  fubjeft,  in  a  little  while,  to 
grow  ropy,  and  to  take  the  bad  Quality  of  Sweet- 
nefs;  neverthelefs,  it  is  fent  to  foreign  Countries;  but 
it  requires  much  Choice  and  Judgement. 

Pernand,  which  is  between  the  laft  Vineyard  and  the 
grand  Vineyard  of  Savigny,  is  of  a  greater  Extent,  but 
is  of  fmall  Account,  the  Wines  not  being  very  delicate. 
They  are  of  the  Quality  of  the  preceding  Vineyards, 
but  harder  and  firmer,  becaufe  they  are  produced  upon 
a  Hill  that  is  higher  and  fteeper.  There  are  fome 
Vats  very  delicious,  and  thefe  go  into  other'  Countries, 
but  under  the  Name  of  Beaune  Wine. 

Chaffagne  is  not  very  confiderable  for  its  Extent,  but 
is  of  great  Reputation  for  its  Wines.  This,  in  my 
Opinion,  would  be  more  fit  for  England,  becaufe  it  would 
better  bear  Carriage  by  Land  and  Sea.  It  is  extreme¬ 
ly  ftrong,  full  of  Fire,  and  heady.  It  is  commonly  tart, 
which  renders  it  more  durable  than  the  others;  but  if 
Perfons  have  Skill  and  Leifure  to  bottle  it  in  the  pro¬ 
per  Time,  and  to  drink  it  when  its  Tartnefs  begins  to 
fail,  it  is  one  of  the  nobleft  Wines  in  the  World.  If  I 
had  the  Office  of  providing  the  King’s  Wine,  I  would 
go  into  Burgundy  to  choofe  it ;  and  in  choofing  the 
Wine  of  this  Climate,  1  Ihould  be  likely  to  fucceed. 
This  is  the  only  Wine  that  one  may  leave  in  Bottles  with¬ 
out  Fear  of  its  growing  ropy,  changing  its  Colour-, 
growing  eager,  or  turning.  The  longer  you  keep  it, 
the  better  it  is. 

It  is  more  balmy  and  nourifhing;  but  neverthelefs 
you  may  not  prefcribe  above  three  Years  for  the 
Bounds  of  its  Duration.  It  will  be  fit  for  drinking  at 
the  End  ot  the  fecond  Year  ;  fometimes  it  lafts  four 
F  cars,  when  the  Vintage  has  been  very  good. 

T  his  is  the  Rank  of  Wines  in  the  Primeur ,  though 
its  Duration  is  a  great  deal  longer. 

Savigny  is  a  great  Extent  of  Ground  between  Beams 
and  Pernand  fituated  in  a  Valley  formed  by  the  Separa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Mountains.  As  the  Hills  that  com- 
pofe  this  Vineyard  are  open  to  the  rifing  Sun  by  a  great 
Space,  and  as  they  are  fhut  up  as  they  approach  to  the 
feting  Side,  they  participate  of  the  Rays  of  the  Sun 
obliquely,  and  on  the  other  diredly.  This  Soil  pro¬ 
duces  excellent  ftrong  racy  Wines,  which  have  both 
Body  and  Delicacy,  when  they  have  been  drawn  out 
into  Bottles ;  but  they  muft  be  vifited  now  and  then, 
fo  as  not  to  let  flip  the  Time  when  they  ihould  be 
drank.  This  would  be  a  very  good  Wine  for  England ; 
it  will  keep  as  well,  and  better  than  Chaffagne ;  it  is  not 
fo  delicate,  nor  fo  brifk,  but  it  is  more  oily  and  very 
good  for  Health. 

Auxey  is  pretty  near  of  the  fame  Situation,  in  a  Cor¬ 
ner  between  two  Hills,  which  open  themfelves  to  Muf- 
fault,  or  as  far  as  St.  Romaine,  where  may.be  feen 
high  Mountains  crowned  with  very  high  Rocks.  This 
Vineyard  produces  Wines  more  red  and  ftrong  than 
thofe  of  Savigny  ;  but  they  have  not  the  Reputation 
of  them.  Thefe  Wines  have  more  Body  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  ought  to  be  the  Drink-of  all  thofe  Gentlemen 
that  would  not  fhorten  their  Days  by  drinking  thofe 
heady  fparkling  Wines,  an  Excels  in  which  is  fo  dan¬ 
gerous. 

T he 
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5 The  fecond  Article ,  of  the  Wines  de  Garde,  or  thofe  which 
will  keep  a  great  while. 

Nuis  is  a  very  fmall  Village,  about  nine  Miles  from 
Beaune ,  in  the  Road  to  Dijon.  The  Territory  of  this 
Village  contains  between  four  and  five  Miles  in  Extent. 
All  thofe  Gentlemen  that  love  the  moft  delicate  and 
healthful  Drinks*  have  the  Wines  of  the  Hills  of  Nuis 
for  their  Tables.  Thefe  Wines  are  at  firft  very  rough, 
fharp,  and  tart;  they  require  to  be  kept  till  the  fecond, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Year;  and  when  their  Roughnefs 
and  Hardnefs  are  gone,  their  Tartnefs  being  fallen,  there 
comes  in  their  Place  a  Perfume  and  Balminefs  very  de¬ 
licious;  they  are  of  a  deep  Velvet  Colour,  and  yet 
neat  and  brilliant,  Lewis  the  XIV.  drank  no  other 
Wine. 

The  Clofe  of  Vogeot  is  fituated  a  League  from  Nuis 
on  the  Side  of  Dijon ;  it  appertains  entirely  to  the 
Monks  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Citteaux ,  built  be¬ 
tween  the  Saone  and  this  Hill.  The  Wine  which  it 
produces,  comes  nearer  to  that  o f  Chajfagne  than  to  any 
other ;  it  is  very  excellent,  and  is  drank  in  foreign 
Countries. 

Chambertin  produces,  the  moft  valuable  Wine  of  all 
Burgundy  ;  it  is  fituated  between  Dijon  and  Nuis,  and 
contains  the  Qualities  of  all  the  other  Wines  without 
their  Faults.  This  is  what  one  may  forget  without 
Fear,  1  have  drank  it  fix  Years  after  it  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  and  it  poured  troubled  and  thick  into  the  Glafs, 
but  grew  clear  immediately,  and  by  its  Motion  re¬ 
covered  its  Spirits,  and  a  Colour  the  moft  lively  and 
neat ;  and  they  alfo  fell  it  as  dear  again  as  the  other 
Wines  of  Burgundy.  It  was  fold  the  laft  Vintage 
for  forty  and  forty  two  Pounds  Sterling  the  Chantier ; 
when  the  Wines  of  Volnet,  Toward,  and  Bsau?ie ,  fold 
for  not  above  twenty  Pounds  Sterling  a  Queue ;  which 
contains,  as  I  have  faid  before,  four  hundred  and  eighty 
Paris  Pints. 

»  -  ?  <  p  T  ■  t  ^  r  .  ■  • 

The  third  Article ,  of  White  Wines* 

'  Before  1  begin  to  treat  of  white  Wifie,  it  is  proper 
to  let  you  know,  that  it  is  made  front  a  mafculine  Kind 
of  Grape.  This  has  two  Qualities  that  the  Grapes  of 
the  other  Colour  have  not.  The  firft  is  this  :  That  if 
the  Vintage  be  late,  and  the  white  Frofts  and  great 
Cold  come,  it  refills  the  hoar  Froft  ;  while  the  black 
Grapes  grow  four,  withered,  and  fhrivel  immediately. 

The  fecond  is,  That  as  foon  as  thefe  white  Grapes 
are  cut,  they  muft  be  put  into  the  Prefs  without  en- 
terincr  the  Vat,  and  without  being  trod  as  the  black 
Grapes  are,  for  if  they  were  put  there,  they  would  give 
only  a  livid,  ruddy,  yellowifh  Liquor.  I  thought  my- 
felf  obliged  to  acquaint  the  Publick  with  that. 

Mufjault  is,  after  Beaune  and  Nuis ,  the  largeft  Vine¬ 
yard  of  Burgundy  in  Extent ;  its  Wines  are  generally 
approved  in  Germany ,  the  Low  Countries ,  and  through¬ 
out  all  Trance.  1  he  Wines  which  this  Soil  produces, 
in  all  hot  and  dry  Years,  are  delicious,  fparkling,  agree¬ 
able,  warm,  and  beneficial  ;  they  are  not  dear,  and, 
if  they  were  well  chofen,  they  would  be  a  Pleafure  to 
thofe  that  drank  them.  When  they  are  kept  above  a 
Year  and  a  Half,  they  fometimes  grow  yellow  and  ea- 
gei\ 

Puligny  is  a  Vineyard  next  to  Mujfault ,  but  much 
more  in  the  Plains,  which  produces  the  beft  white 
Wines.  They  are,  within  a  very  little,  of  the  fame 
Quality  with  the  Wines  of  Mujfault ,  but  theii  Fame  is 
not  divulged,  and  the  Name  is  almoft  unknown. 

Alojj'e,  of  which  I  have  fpoken  in  the  Article  of  the 
firft  Wines,  produces  alfo  excellent  Wines. 

Morachet  is  a  little  Plot  of  Ground  'between  Chajfagne 
and  Puligny  in  the  Plain,  which  is  in  the  PolfdTion  of 
one  Vein  of  Earth,  which  renders  its  Soil  wholly  of  the 
lame  Kind.  It  produces  a  white  Wine  the  moft  curious 
and  moft  delicious  in  France ,  and  there  is  no  Wine  of 
-C0te  Rotie ,  Mu  feat,  nor  Frontignan ,  that  equals  it ;  it 
produces  but  a  very  fmall  Quantity,  and  it  fells  very 
dear,  and,  in  order  to  have  a  Imall  Quantity  of  it,  it 
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•  ought  to  be  befpoken  a  Year  before,  becaufe  this  Wine 
is  always  befpoken  before  it  is  made,  but  great  Caution 
is  to  be  taken  not  to  be  deceived,  for  the  neighbouring 
Vineyards  of  this  Clofe  partake  a  little  of  the  Quality, 
and  oftentimes  pafs  for  Morachet ,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  abfolutely  necefiary  to  have  a  faithful  Correfpbndent. 
This  .Wine  has  thofe  Qualities  that  neither  the  Lathi 
nor  French  Tongue  can  exprefs.  I  have  drank  of  it  of 
fix  or  feven  Years  old,  and  am  not  able  to  exprefs  its 
Delicacy  and  Excellence. 

I  am  now  going  to  treat  concerning  all  the  Vine¬ 
yards  of  the  Upper  Burgundy-.  Thofe  who  have  palled 
the  grand  Road  that  leads  from  Dijon  to  Lyons ,  the 
Length  of  the  Hills,  will  do  Juftice  to  my  Exafl- 
nefs,  and  I  defire  thofe  that  have  not  been  there  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  Relation  is  agreeable' to  Truth. 

I  have  a  hundred  Times  heard  boaiiing  of  the  Wines 
of  many  Hills  near  Auxerre ,  to  which  they  give  the 
Name  of  the  Wine  of  Burgundy *  It  is  true  thofe  Hills  are 
in  Burgundy ,  but  they  are  ninety  Miles  diftant  from  the 
true  Hills,  of  which  1  fpoke  juft  now,  which  only 
produce  thefe  Wines  of  Burgundy  which  are  in  Repu¬ 
tation,  and  which  they  drink  after  two  Manners,  by 
the  Nofe,  and  by  the  Mouth,  either  bofh  at  once,  or 
feparately  ;  both  at  once  in  that  when  one  drinks  them, 
the  Plealure  which  he  has  in  the  Smell,  vies  with  the 
Relifti  it  has  on  the  Palate  ;  and  feparately,  fo  that  a 
Perfon  that  has  been  ufed  to  drink  it,  may  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  the  true  Burgundy  or  not,  by  the  Smell,  or 
fweet  Odour.  The  good  Tafters  tafte  it  by  their  Nofe, 
before  they  put  it  to  their  Mouths ;  and  all  the  other 
Climates  of  Burgundy,  as  thofe  of  Chablis  and  Auxerre , 
have  no  fuch  Quality  as  the  true  Wines  of  Burgundy 
have,  although  they  are  really  made  and  produced 
there. 

It  remains  for  me  to  relate  how  thefe  Wines  may  be 
brought  to  England.  It  has  always  been  the  Cuftom 
to  bring  thofe  Wines  from  Burgundy  in  their  Calks ; 
but  as  the  Carriage  is  long,  and  there  is  oftentimes  a 
Rifque  run,  fo  the  Carriers  as  well  by  Land  as  by  Sea, 
are  not  always  faithful ;  for  notwithftanding  all  the 
Precaution  that  can  be  taken  to  hinder  them  from 
drinking  the  Wine,  they  will  always  find  out  Strata¬ 
gems  to  do  it.  If  it  be  packed  up  in  Calks  with 
Straw  and  Linen  Cloths,  this  is  but  a  feeble  Obftacle  to 
their  Induftry.  And  for  all  this  Precaution,  if  the 
Calk  happens  to  leak  by  the  Way,  this  will  be  at  the 
Peril  and  Lofs  of  the  Purchafer.  If  thefe  Wines  be 
put  into  double  Calks,  this  Precaution  will  have  no 
better  Succefs  than  the  foregoing,  and  is  expofed  to  the 
fame  Rifque  ;  and  the  Calks  of  the  beft  Vintages  are  a 
great  Prejudice  to  the  delicate  Wines,  becaufe  this 
gives  the  full  Scope  to  the  Spirits  to  evaporate,  and 
of  confequence  they  will  caufe  a  great  Diminution  of 
the  Quality  of  the  Wine. 

It  ought  to  be  brought  in  Bottles  from  Beaune  to 
London :  For  this  Purpofe,  fome  Agent  who  buys  the 
Wines  by  Order  of  the  Perfon,  Ihould  be  addrelfed  to, 
to  draw  it  out  into  Bottles,  and  to  fend  it  in  Cafes  to 
England.  Thefe  Cafes  being  filled,  need  not  be  carried 
by  Land  above  ninety  Miles  to  Auxerre,  where  they 
may  be  embarked  on  the  River  Tone,  which  pafies  into 
the  River  Seine,  and  from  thence  to  Paris,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Rouen,  where  are  Vefiels  which  pafs  very  of¬ 
ten  to  London. 

The  Agents  of  Beaune  would  ■  alfo  be  very  well 
pleafed  to  bottle  the  Wine  that  they  were  ordered  to 
buy,  provided  their  Correfpondents  would  give  Orders 
for  enough  to  make  a  Carriage.  As  for  Example ;  it 
two  or  three  Perfons  would  join  to  give  Orders  for  a 
thoufand  Bottles,  this  would  be  a  complete  Carriage; 
and  as  thofe  of  Volnet  draw  their  Wines  into  Bottles  at 
the  End  of  December ,  a  Perfon  that  would  have  five 
hundred  Bottles  of  Chajfagne  or  Nuis,  ought  to  join 
with  another  that  would  have  the  like  Quantity.  The 
Agent  might  bottle  up  thefe  Wines  a  Year  after  the 
Vintage,  either  more  or  lefs;  and  the  Purchafers  might 
receive  the  Wines  of  Burgundy  exquifite  and  delicious; 
and  in  like  Manner  all  ocher  Wines  that  they  have 
Mind  to  have.  As  to  the  Price  of  the  Wines  of 
\  •  '  •  14  K  Beaune , 
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Peaune,  Volnet ,  Poniard ,  Chajfagne,  and  ftfuis,  it  is 
pretty  near  equal,  or  at  moft  the  Difference  is  not  ve¬ 
ry  great.  A  Queue  of  Volnet  Wine  contains  four  hun¬ 
dred  eighty  Paris  Pints,  which  will  make  five  hundred 
Bottles,  and  will  coft  in  the  Country,  fome  Years  ten, 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  eighteen,  and  at  moft  twenty 
Pounds  Sterling.  The  Carriage  may  coft  to  Calais 
twelve  or  thirteen  Livres  ;  and  afterward  from  Calais  to 
London  a  very  fmall  Matter ;  fo  that  taking  the  Years 
one  with  another,  the  deareft  Wines  of  Burgundy ,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  Chambertin ,  which  is  the  deareft,  would 
fcarce,  in  London ,  ftand  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  Sols  a 
Bottle,  the  Cuftoms  not  being  reckoned  in. 

tl"be  Method  of  making  IVine  in  Provence. 

The  Delicatenefs  of  the  Tafte  of  Grapes  is  not 
always  a  certain  Proof  of  their  Goodnefs  for  making 
Wine  •,  it  is  not  always  with  thefe  Grapes,  fo  agreeable  to 
the  Tafte,  that  the  beft  Wines  are  made  :  We  fhould 
not  be  lurprifed,  that  our  Wines  are  not  the  moft  ex- 
quifite,  fince  we  do  not  obferve  any  Rule  in  the  Choice 
of  the  Grapes*  which  ought  to  be  done. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  Juice  of  Grapes,  of  different 
Kinds,  cannot  but  produce  a  confufed  Mixture,  which 
fuffers  divers  Alterations  in  the  Calks,  by  the  different 
Fermentations,  which  the  fulphureous  Particles  of  the 
Grapes  excite  there;  by  which  they  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  very  eafily  opened  at  the  Approach  of  Heat.  This  is 
what  happens  to  Wines  which  have  been  made  of  a 
Mixture  of  many  Kinds  of  wild  Grapes.  Experience 
informs  us,  that  Wine  drawn  from  fuch  Grapes  is  ve- 
ty  fubjeft  to  ferment,  and  grow  foul,  as  foon  as  the 
Heats  of  the  Spring  begin  to  approach ;  which  does 
not  happen  in  the  Winter,  when  the  Coldnefs  of  the 
Air  holds  it,  as  it  were,  bound  and  embarraffed  by  the 
fulphureous  Particles  of  the  Wine.  It  is  the  fame 
Thing  in  the  Juice  of  the  Grapes  called  Claretos ,  Plans 
EJlrans ,  Pignalets,  &c.  when  they  are  mingled  in 
too  great  a  Quantity  with  the  others.  The  common 
Fault  of  our  Wine  is,  that  they  cannot  be  kept  the 
Year  throughout;  they  are  apt  to  grow  foul,  or  turn, 
as  it  is  called,  upon  the  leaft  Tranfport. 

The  greateft  Part  of  our  Citizens  believe  it  to  be  the 
Fault  of  the  Soil,  principally  the  Vineyards  planted  in  the 
Places  where  the  Bottom  of  the  Soil  is  Plafter  or  tranf- 
parent  Stone,  which  is  the  Cafe  of  all  that  Extent  of 
Ground,  which  begins  from  R.  P.  Capucins,  as  far  as 
aiguilles ,  which  they  commonly  call  Payblanc ;  i.  e. 
White  Country.  But  how  may  Vineyards  have  we 
planted  in  different  Soils,  that  are  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
Vice  ?  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Soil  which  they 
call  Gris  [Gray],  is  the  beft  for  Vineyards ;  neverthe- 
lefs,  it  is  found,  that  the  Quarter  of  Molieres ,  of  Re¬ 
pentance  de  Barret ,  and  of  Montaguez ,  are  not  exempt 
from  this  Vice.  I  am  of  the  Opinion,  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  Mixture  of  too  great  a  Quantity  of  different 
Sorts  of  Grapes.  I  cannot  deny,  after  Experience,  but 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  the  Culture,  and  the  Dung  they 
ufe,  contributes  very  much  to  this  Vice  ;  which  is 
what  I  ftiall  hereafter  examine  into. 

Therefore  it  is  neceffary  to  know,  what  Grapes  are 
fit  to  make  good  Wine,  that  may  be  in  a  Condition 
to  be  kept  without  being  foul,  or  turning,  and  how  to 
make  it. 

It  is  very  true,  that  a  Perfon  cannot  make  from  one 
Vineyard  a  great  Quantity  of  Wine,  that  fhall  be  at 
the  fame  Time  good  in  Quality.  A  Vineyard  ought 
to  be  planted  on  thofe  high  Grounds  or  Hills,  which 
are  expofed  either  to  the  South,  or  South  Weft. 

And  the  Soil  ought  to  be  a  Sort  of  brown,  or  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it.  Thofe  which  we  call  Arpielo ,  Ma- 
laufene ,  and  Saveon ,  are  Soils  which  are  fcarce  proper 
to  nourifh  Stocks  that  will  produce  Grapes  for  making 
good  Wine.  The  Vineyards  which  are  round  about  the 
Peres  Augujlins  Refer  mez,  commonly  called  Saint  Pierre 
are  planted  in  a  Soil  of  Saveon  aforefaid,  very  unfit  for 
producing  Grapes  of  a  delicate  Relifh,  or  fpr  making 
good  Wine. 

'  The  Entrance  into  the  Territory  of  Tholonet  is,  for 
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the  moft  Fart,  a  Soil  which  bur  Country  People  calf 
Malaufene  •,  and  alfo  the  Wines  that  they  produce  are 
none  of  the  beft. 

Thofe  Grapes  ought  be  chofen,  which  grow  upon 
Stocks  that  are  planted  in  a  Soil  fomewhat  rocky. 

As  to  the  Culture  it  is  certain,  that  good  Wine  can¬ 
not  be  drawn  from  Grapes  that  have  too  much  Nou- 
rifhment,  and  of  which  the  Sap  has  not  attained  the 
leaft  Degree  of  Concodtion  or  Ripenefs. 

Thofe  which  we  call  Ollieros ,  which  are  commonly 
dunged,  and  which  they  cultivate  with  Pains,  give  a 
great  Quantity  of  Grapes  •,  but  their  great  Nourishment 
is  an  Obftacle  to  their  making  good  Wine.  Thofe 
which  we  call  open  Vineyards,  are  to  be .  prefered  to 
them. 

We  ought  alfo  to  prefer  the  Grapes  of  old  Vineyards 
to  thofe  of  young  ones.  The  proper  Vineyards  for 
making  good  Wine,  are  thofe  which  have  been  planted 
twenty  five  or  thirty  Years,  the  older  they  are,  the 
more  proper  they  are  for  making  good  Wine  ;  and  till 
the  Vineyard  has  been  made  feven  or  eight  Years,  good 
Wine  ought  not  to  be  expe&ed  from  it. 

As  to  the  Choice  of  Grapes,  we  ought  to  mix  fome 
of  the  beft  Sorts  that  we  have.  Thefe  Kinds  are,  of 
the  white  Grapes,  the  Aragnan ,  Roudeillat ,  Pafeau 
Blanc ,  EJlrani ,  Uni ,  and  Aubre.  Of  the  black,  the  Ca¬ 
talan,  Bouteillan ,  Uni  Negre.  The  Muft  that  is  drawn 
from  thefe  Grapes  ought  to  ferment  in  the  Vat  at  leaft 
three  Weeks ;  when  the  Hulks  muft  be  feparated  from 
the  Muft. 

It  ought  to  be  noted,  that  the  Proportion  which 
fhould  be  kept  between  the  Quantity  of  thefe  Kinds  is 
different  according  to  the  Defign  which  every  one  has 
of  keeping  thefe  Wines. 

The  black  Grapes,  and  above  all  the  Catalan ,  and 
the  Bouteillan ,  fhould  make  more  than  half  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  all  the  reft. 

Thofe  that  defire  to  have  a  Wine  of  a  deeper  red, 
fhould  take  a  greater  Quantity  of  black  Grapes,  and 
ought  to  let  them  ftand  a  longer  Time  in  the  Vat,  if 
they  have  Occafion  to  change  the  Wine  from  Time  to 
Time. 

They  make  White  Wine  of  the  Grapes  they  call  Au- 
bier ,  Uni ,  Roudeillat ,  Aragnan ,  Pignolet.  If  they  would 
have  Wine  proper  to  keep  in  the  Heat  of  Summer, 
they  ought  to  ufe  none  but  Uni,  Aubier ,  and  Aragnan . 

Nobody  is  ignorant,  that  we  have  Wines  made  of 
but  one  Species  of  Grapes ;  as  that  of  Mufcat  Wine, 
and  Claret :  For  the  firft  they  make  ufe  of  Mufcats,  as 
well  white  as  red  j  for  the  fecond,  of  the  Grapes  they 
call  Clareto. 

They  keep  thefe  Grapes  with  us,  during  the  whole 
Winter,  and  fome  Part  of  the  Spring,  hanging  upon  a 
Beam  in  a  Room.  All  Sorts  of  Grapes  are  not  fit 
for  keeping ;  thofe  Kinds  that  are  called  Pendoulans ,  or 
Rin  de  panfe ,  le  Land  de  Poiiere ,  le  Verdau ,  are  the  beft 
for  this  Purpofe  ;  the  Aragnan  and  EJlrani  are  fo  like- 
wife  ;  alfo  the  Clareto ,  Mufcat ,  and  red  Uni ;  the  Bar- 
bar  oux,  and  the  Efpaguin ,  the  Laulier,  and  the  Roude¬ 
illat,  will  not  keep  fo  long.  They  ought  to  be  gather¬ 
ed  full  ripe,  and  before  the  Rains  ;  and  none  to  be 
chofen  but  thofe  that  grow  upon  old  Stocks. 

They  alfo  preferve  thofe  Grapes  to  make  what  the 
Latins  call  Uva  Pajfa  ;  not  becaufe  dried  in  the  Sun, 
but  becaufe  they  are  expofed  to  the  Sun  hanging;  they 
call  them  in  French  dried  Grapes  ;  the  Provincials  call 
them  Panfes.  They  make  Ufe  of  none  but  Grapes 
called  Rin  de  Panfe  or  Pendulem ,  or  of  Rin  Panfe  Muf¬ 
cat,  to  make  the  beft  Panfe.  They  alfo  make  ufe  of 
the  Grapes  which  are  called  Aragnans,  which  is  the 
moft  common  Panfe  in  the  hoteft  Places. 

They  alfo  make  ufe  of  the  Grapes  called  Roudeillats, 
and  the  Plan  EJlrani.  The  Grape  which  we  call  the 
Land  de  Pouerrc ,  is  not  made  ufe  of  with  us  for  this 
Purpofe,  although  I  have  been  informed,  that  they  are 
ufed  in  hot  Countries  near  the  Sea  Coafts.  They 
make  their  Panfes  with  us,  after  the  following  Manner  ; 
they  tie  the  Grapes  in  a  String,  and  put  them  upon 
another  String  at  both  Ends ;  then  they  plunge  them  into 
a  boiling  Lye.  in  which  they  mingle  a  little  Qil,  until 
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the  Grapes  fhrivel,  and  afterwards  expofe  them  to  the 
Sun  for  fix  or  feven  Days ;  and  then  they  lay  them  in 
Rows  in  Cafes,  preffing  them  gently. 

Wine  is  different  in  Virtue  and  Delicacy  of  Tafte. 
The  Difference  proceeds,  for  the  moft  part,  from  the 
different  Natures  of  the  Grapes  with  which  it  is  made, 
the  different  Degree  of  their  Maturity,  and  the  Diverfi- 
ty  of  the  Soil  where  the  Vineyards  are  planted ;  and  al- 
fo  the  different  Culture  of  the  Vineyards,  and  the  Pre¬ 
paration  of  the  Wine  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
Difference  of  the  Climates,  according  to  the  greater  or 
leffer  Degree  of  Heat. 

The  Romans ,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny ,  were  very  cu 
rious  in  fearching  after  the  moft  excellent  Wines  :  AJ1 
their  Differences  confifted  in  the  Places  where  they 
were  made ;  as  the  Setinum ,  Cacubum ,  Falernum,  Gau 
ranum  ;  Faufiianum ,  Albanum ,  Surrentinum ,  and  Majfi 
cum ,  which  were  the  moft  delicate  Wines  of  Italy  in 
the  Time  of  Pliny.  Among  the  Wines  of  Greece , 
they  efteemed  the  Maronean ,  Thafian ,  Cretan ,  Coan, 
Chian ,  Le Jinan,  Icarian >  Sinyrean ,  &c.  Their  luxurious 
Tafte  carried  them  in  Search  of  the  Wines  of  Afia ,  as 
that  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  others,  as  may  be  feen  in  Pliny. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Romans  had  their  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  Wines  from  Campania ,  which  is  now  called 
T erre  de  Labour ,  a  Province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
Thofe  of  the  other  Parts  of  Italy  did  not  come  near 
thefe  laft  in  Point  of  Excellency.  The  Falernian ,  Gau- 
ranian ,  and  Majfc ,  were  made  from  Vineyards  planted 
on  the  Hill  round  about  Mondragon ,  at  the  Foot  of 
which  paffes  the  River  Garigliano ,  antiently  called  the 
Iris.  The  Cacuban ,  which  differs  nothing  from  the 
Falernian  but  in  Age,  (this  is  that  which  th t  Latins  call 
the  Length  of  Time  which  the  Wines  are  able  to  pre- 
ferve  their  Strength),  was  produced  in  the  Terre  de  La¬ 
bour ,  as  the  Fundanum  and  Amy  dam  were  near  Gaeta , 
the  SueJJdnum  of  Suejfa  Pometia,  a  maritime  Territory  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples ;  the  Calenum  about  the  Town 
of  th t  Terre  de  Labour  ;  and  alfo  may  others,  with  which 
that  Province  furniflies  the  City  of  Rome. 

Thefe  Wines,  which  are  very  excellent  in  their  Na¬ 
ture,  acquired  rather  by  Age,  than  by  Art,  a  Degree 
of  Perfection  to  which  none  of  the  other  common 
Wines  of  Italy  can  attain. 

The  laft,  which  the  Greeks  cal!  Otigophora ,  and  the 
Latins  T enuia  and  Paucifera ,  are  very  eafily  preferved 
by  the  Cold,  or  rather  by  a  frefh  Air,  and  grow  eager 
by  Heat.  Alfo  thofe  which  the  Greeks  call  Polyphora , 
Multifera  and  Vinofa ,  become  more  vigorous  and  fpi- 
rituous  by  the  Heat. 

The  Grapes  of  which  the  firft  are  made,  abound  in 
Crude  Phlegm  ;  the  fulphureous  Parts  of  the  Mu  ft  are 
more  dilated.  The  laft,  on  the  contrary,  are  drawn 
from  Grapes  that  are  more  ripe  ;  of  which  the  Muft 
or  the  fulphureous  Parts  which  compofe  it,  are  concen¬ 
tred,  and  fixed  by  the  Evaporation  of  the  humid  Parts 
which  dilate  it.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  Abundance 
of  the  Sulphur  of  thefe  laft,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  the 
true  Strength  of  thefe  Wines  ;  and  it  is  by  being  open¬ 
ed  that  they  acquire  this  Spirituoufnefs.  It  was  only  to 
procure  this  Opening,  that  the  Antients  invented  the  pre¬ 
paring  thefe  Wines  in  the  Manner  I  am  going  to  exprefs. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  in  the  Year  633,  from  the 
Foundation  of  Rome ,  they  lodged  their  Tons  full  of 
Wine  in  Places  covered,  which  were  expofed  to  the 
North,  fuch  as  we  now  Call  Cellars. 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  Calks  which  were  filled 
with  vigorous  and  fpirituous  Wine,  fuch  as  Polyphorum , 
were  fet  in  an  open  Place,  and  expofed  to  the  Rain  and 
Sun,  and  all  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather.  Thofe 
which  contained  Wines  of  lefs  Strength,  were  kept 
under  Cover.  Thofe  which  were  full  of  a  weak  Wine, 
were  put  into  a  hollow  Place  and  covered  with  Earth. 

Galen ,  in  his  Book  de  antidot.  Chap.  111.  and  in  the 
Treatife  of  Vines ,  that  is  alcribed  to  him,  remarks 
very  much  to  the  Purpofe,  That  the  Wines  of  the  firft 
Order,  or  Polyphora ,  were  preferved  two  or  three  Years 
in  thefe  cold  Places  ;  but  if  they  let  them  lie  there  too 
long,  they  grew  eager,  if  they  did  not  remove  them 
to  warmer  Places  •,  as  they  ufed  to  pradife  in  Afia ,  be- 
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Fore  the  Romans  had  any  Knowledge  of  it ;  and  it  was 
by  this  Means  that  the  People  of  Afia,  as  well  as  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  attained  to  the  Art  of  making  Wine 
keep  fo  long. 

The  moft  antient  Epocha  of  the  Preparation  of  thefe 
Wines  among  the  Romans  (as  Pliny  fays)  was  about  the 
fear  of  Rome  633.  This  Authour  who  lived  a  long 
Time  after  in  VefpafiaV s  Time,  aflfures  us,  that  theie 
Wines  had  been  kept  for  the  Space  of  a  hundred  Years, 
and  that  they  grew  thick  to  the  Confidence  of  Honey, 
fo  that  they  could  not  be  drank  without  mixing  them 
with  Water. 

He  alfo  adds,  Quo  generojius  eft  vinum ,  eo  majus  ve- 
tuftate  crajfefcit  ;  i.  e.  by  how  much  more  generous  the 
Wine  is,  by  fo  much  the  more  it  grows  thick  by 
Age.  The  fame  that  is  feen  in  our  Days  in  the  Spa - 
nijh  Wines. 

This  Thicknefs  of  the  Wines,  of  which  I  £rn  fpeak- 
ing,  is  lefs  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  Wines  of 
Afip,  of  which  Galen  fpeaks  in  his  Book  of  Refpiration ; 
which  being  inclofed  in  large  Flafks,  and  fufpended 
near  the  Fire  of  their  Chimnies,  acquire,  by  the  Eva* 
poration  of  the  Humidity,  the  Hardriefs  of  Salt.  What 
Arifioth  fays  of  the  Wines  of  Arcadia ,  expofed  to  the 
Fire  and  the  Smoke,  is  yet  more  furpriftng  ;  It  a  exfic « 
catur  in  utribus ,  ut  derafum  bibatur ;  i.  e.  fo  dried  in 
the  Bottles,  that  it  is  feraped  off  to  be  drank.  It  was 
fo  folid,  that  they  were  forced  to  ferape  the  Flalks  to 
drink  it,  and  could  not  drink  it  without  diluting  ife 
with  Water. 

The  Romans  prepared  their  Wines  after  the  follow¬ 
ing  Manner  :  They  took  the  Muft  that  had  run  from 
the  Grapes  that  had  been  trod  ;  they  put  them  into  a 
wooden  Vat,  of  which  thd  Staves  had  been  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  Hoops,  or  flexible  Bands. 

After  the  Wine  had  been  fermented  all  the  Time 
neceffary  for  feparating  the  groffeft  Impurities,  they 
drew  it  out  of  the  Vat  to  put  it  into  Calks,  where  it 
continued  to  ferment,  and,  to  affift  the  Depuration, 
they  mingled  as  much  Plafter,  or  Chalk,  or  Clay,  or 
Powder  of  Marble,  or  of  Pitch,  or  of  Salt,  or  of  Re¬ 
fin,  or  of  Lee  of  new  Wine,  or  of  Sea  Water,  or  of 
Myrrh,  or  of  aromatick  Herbs,  as  they  judged  necef¬ 
fary,  every  Country  having  its  particular  Mixture. 
And  this  is  what  the  Latins  call  Conditura  Vinorum. 

They  left  the  Wine  in  the  Calks  until  the  Spring 
following;  alfo  many  left  them  until  the  fecond  or 
third  Year,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Wine,  and 
the  Country ;  afterwards  they  drew  it  out  to  put  it  into 
earthern  Velfels,  which  they  did  over  on  the  Infide 
with  melted  Pitch,  and  marked  on  the  Outfide  the 
Name  of  the  Place  from  whence  the  Wine  was  made, 
and  that  of  the  Roman  Confuls,  in  whofe  Confulate  it 
was  made.  The  Latins  called  this  changing  of  the 
Wine  from  Calks  to  earthen  Velfels,  Diffujio  Vinorum, 
or  Vina  defundere. 

They  had  two  different  Sorts  of  Velfels ;  the  one 
the  Amphora ,  and  the  other  the  Cadus  Pancirollus  and 
others  fay  the  Amphora  was  of  a  $}uare  or  cubick  Figure. 
As  to  the  Contents,  Authours  are  not  agreed,  but  moft 
fuppofed  they  held  about  eighty  Pounds  of  Liquor. 
This  Velfel  was  contrasted  at  the  Neck.  After  it  was 
filled  with  Wine,  they  ftoped  the  Mouth  clofe  with 
Cork.  The  Cade  was  of  the  Figure  of  a  Pine  Apple, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  contain  half  as  much  more  as  the 
Amphora.  Thefe  Velfels,  being  ftoped,  were  carried 
into  a  Room  expofed  to  the  South,  fituated  in  the  high- 
eft  Story  of  the  Country-houfe  where  the  Wine  had 
been  prepared.  This  Place  was  called  Apotheca. 

It  was  to  difiipate  the  fuperfluous  Humidity  of  the 
Wine,  that  they  expofed  thefe  Velfels  to  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  and  of  that  of  the  Fire,  and  of  the  Smoke, 
which  has  given  to  this  Place  the  Name  of  Fumarium , 
becaufe  of  the  Smoke  which  was  gathered  by  the  Fun¬ 
nel,  through  which  the  Smoke  of  the  Fire  was  carried 
off,  when  it  was  lighted  below. 

Thefe  Wines  could  be  kept  for  two  hundred  Years, 
and  would,  as  has  been  faid,  arrive  at  the  Confidence 
oi  Honey,  during  wnich,  Adhuc  Vina  ducentis  fere 
[  annis  jam  in  fpeciem  red  alia  mellis  afperi ;  etenirn  htec  na- 

tura 
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iura  vini  in  vetitftate  eft,  fays  Pliny ,  Lib.  xiv.  Cap.  4.  So 
that  it  is  troublefome  to  drink  this  Wine  becaufe  of 
its  Thicknefs,  and  in  order  to  render  it  drinkable,  they 
diluted  it  with  warm  Water  to  give  it  a  Fluidity,  and 
afterwards  they  palled  it  through  a  Strainer,  and  this 
they  called  Saccatio  Vinorum ,  as  Martial  fays, 

Turbida  folicito  tranfmittere  C<ecuba  facco. 

It  is  true,  they  had  other  Wines  of  the  fame  Nature, 
which  they  did  not  pafs  through  a  Strainer,  as  the 
Majftcum,  which  they  only  expofed  during  a  Night  to 
the  Air,  to  procure  a  Fluidity  and  Depuration,  as  Ho¬ 
race  fays,  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  4. 

Mafftca  fi  ccnlo  fupponas  vina  fereno, 

N column,  fi  quid  craffi  eft ,  tenuabitur  aura , 

Et  decedet  odor  nereis  inimicus  :  at  ilia 
Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  faporem. 

This  lukewarm  Wine  had  been  very  difagreeable  to 
drink,  if  they  had  not  cooled  it  with  Ice  or  Snow, 
whether  in  mingling  it  with  the  Wine,  or  feting  the 
Bottles  in  Ice.  The  moft  Luxurious  mingled  the  Snow 
with  the  Wine,  and  paffed  it  through  a  Silver  Strainer, 
which  Paulus,  the  Jurifconfult,  calls  Colum  Vinorum. 

Of  the  Method  of  planting  Vineyards  in  Orleans. 

Of  the  Diftance  that  Jhould  be  given  to  the  Rows,  and 

the  Breadth  of  the  Paths,  when  a  Vineyard  is  planted. 

The  different  Kinds  of  Plants.  Of  planting  between, 

and  of  diging  up  old  Vines ,  and  planting  again. 

The  Trenches  ought  not  to  be  opened  till  after  the 
Ground  that  is  defigned  to  be  planted  has  been  marked 
out,  to  the  end  that  a  Length  and  Breadth,  propor¬ 
tionable  and  uniform,  may  be  given  to  all  the  Rows 
and  Paths,  as  much  as  the  Ground  to  be  planted  will 
permit.  And  forafmuch  as  the  Vine  receives  its  Nou- 
rifhment  in  the  Trench,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  it 
fome  Inches  in  Breadth  more  than  to  the  Paths. 

The  moft  common  Pradice  is  to  allow  five  Feet  in 
Breadth  for  the  Trench,  and  as  much  for  the  Path,  when 
red  Wines  are  planted,  efpecially  the  Auvernats ,  whofe 
Branches  ought  always  to  be  trained  pretty  long. 
This  is  the  beft  Method  for  this  Sort  of  Vines,  and  the 
Plants  ought  to  be  planted  two  Feet  fix  Inches  diftant 
one  from  another.  Some  do  not  exadly  obferve  this 
Diftance ;  they  allow  but  four  Feet  and  a  Half  for  a 
Trench,  and  the  fame  for  a  Path. 

There  are  alfo  fome  that  allow  but  a  Foot  and  a 
Half  Diftance  between  each  Plant,  when  the  Trench 
and  the  Path  have  no  more  Breadth  than  that  which  I 
am  about  to  mention,  but  the  Vines  planted  fo  clofe 
together  ought,  of  Neceffity,  to  be  twifted  circularly  ; 
and  as  their  Roots  will,  in  a  few  Years,  run  one  into 
another,  the  Vines  will  not  laft  fo  long  ;  befides,  they 
will  require  to  be  a  little  oftener  and  more  plentifully 
dunged  than  thofe  that  have  been  planted  at  a  greater 
Diftance. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  allow  near  fix  Feet  for  the 
Breadth,  and  fometimes  more  for  the  Trench,  and  the 
Path,  but  this  certainly  is  greater  than  is  poffible  to  dig 
or  cultivate  between  the  Stocks,  which  is  the  beft  Man¬ 
ner  of  performing  this  Work.  And  when  they  dig 
otherwife,  they  will  have  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  to 
work  to  the  Middle  of  the  Trench,  which  neverthelefs 
ought  to  be  as  well  diged  as  the  reft. 

But  the  Vignerons  of  Burgundy  do  not  dig  the  whole 
Ground,  for  when  the  Diftances  are  fo  large,  they  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  to  touch  but  lightly  the  Middle  of  thefe 
Trenches,  and  only  dig  about  the  Rows  of  Plants.  It 
is  then  advantageous  for  the  Citizens  not  to  give  fo 
much  Breadth  to  the  Trenches. 

Thofe  Vignerons ,  that  purchafe  or  rent  Vineyards 
which  have  the  Trenches  fo  wide,  pluck  them  up  often¬ 
times,  that  they  may  be  able  to  plant  others  there, 
where  they  allow  much  lefts  Breadth  for  the  Trenches, 
and  the  Diftance  between  the  Plants,  without  concern- 
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ing  themfelves  about  the  Vines  lading  the  lefs 
while.  ...... 

But  the  Citizens  ought  to  follow  a  better  Method, 
which  is,  to  give  five  Feet  for  the  Breadth  of  the 
Trench,  and  as  much  to  the  Path,  and  two  Feet  fitf 
Inches  for  the  Diftance  between  each  Plant,  efpecially 
when  one  plants  Vines  of  Auvernat,  becaufe  thefe  will- 
furnifh  Layers,  fo  the  Trench  muft  neceffarily  be  lar¬ 
ger,  and  the  Plants  at  greater  Diftances  the  one  from 
the  other,  that  they  may  find  more  Nourifhment,  and 
that  the  Shoots  of  the  Vines  may  be  extended  the 
better. 

A  Vineyard  planted  after  this  Manner  will  laft  long¬ 
er,  will  defend  itfelf  better.againft  the  Winter’s  Frofts, 
will  produce  finer  and  better  Fruit,  which  will  ripen 
better,  and  of  confequence  make  better  Wine,  and 
alfo  the  Vignerons  of  Burgundy  would  find  their  Ac¬ 
count  of  planting  their  Vines  in  this  Manner,  in  that 
they  would  have  fewer  Vines  to  tie,  to  prune,  and  to 
difbranch,  &c.  becaufe  there  are  a  great  many  .fewer 
Plants  in  thofe  whofe  Trenches  and -Paths  are  wide* 
and  the  Plants  lefs  crouded,  and  for  this  Reafon  there 
would  be  but  few  Vignerons  but  would  be  of  this  Opi¬ 
nion. 

When  I  fay,  that  when  one  plants  Auvernats ,  they 
Ihould  have  five  Feet,  in  Breadth  for  the  Trench,  and 
as  much  for  the  Path,  and  two  Feet  fix  Inches  Diftance 
between  each  Plant,  I  fpeak  of  thofe  Vines  planted  in 
a  very  good  Bottom  of  Earth,  becaufe  tliey  will  kft 
many  Ages  without  Being  renewed  after  the  ulijal 
Manner. 

For  as  to  thofe  Lands  where  one  is  obliged  to  renew 
the  Vineyard  in  about  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  Years, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  allow  four  Feet  and  a  Half  for 
Breadth  of  the  Trench,  and  the  fame  for  the  Path, 
and  twenty  Inches  for  the  Diftance  between  each  Plant, 
becaufe  thefe  Vines  will  not  laft  a  very  long  Time,  by 
Reafon  the  Roots  will  grow  large,  and  fpread  far  in  the 
Earth,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  would  injure  one 
another.  I  fuppofe,  neverthelefs,  this  Land  to  be 
palftably  good,  for  otherwife  the  Breadth  of  the  Trench 
and  the  Path  muft  be  greater,  and  the  Diftance  between 
each  Plant,  or  the ,  Vineyard,  muft  be  the  oftener 
dunged. 

'  There  are  two  Sorts  of  Plants,  thofe  from  Cutings, 
and  from  Layers. 

The  Cuting  is  a  young  Shoot  of  the  fame  Year  that 
has  no  Roots ;  they  always  leave  at  Bottom  a  Knot  of 
the  Wood  of  the  preceding  Year.  Thefe  are  the  moft 
commonly  ufed.  They  give  it  no  other  Management 
than  to  cut  off  the  Claipers,  and  the  Tops,  at  the 
fame  Time  that  they  take  them  off  from  the  Vines, 
and  lay  them  down  in  the  Earth  in  a  Bundle,  when 
they  cut  them  before  Winter,  and  cannot  plant  them 
till  the  Spring. 

This  Plant  is  good,  and  commonly  fucceeds  when 
it  has  been  well  chofen,  being  planted  in  Lands  well 
difpofed  and  well  cultivated,  but  yet  there  is  an  Incon- 
veniency  in  ufing  it,  and  that  when  it  is  to  be  planted 
in  Lands  that  are  naturally  moift,  or  that  retain  the 
Water.  If  it  be  planted  early,  and  there  fall  cold 
Rains  in  great  Abundance,  the  Plant  foaks  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  Skin  or  Rind  comes  off,  and  it  periflie’s 
inftead  of  taking  Root  *,  and  if  it  be  planted  too  late, 
and  the  great  Heats  and  Droughts  overtake  it  before  it 
has  put  forth  Buds  that  are  paffably  ftrong,  it  is  fcorched, 
wherefore  it  is  better  to  make  ufe'of  the  fecond  Species 
of  Plants,  not  only  in  thefe  Sorts  of  Lands,  but  all 
others. 

The  Layers  are  the-  long  Shoots  of  Vines  of  three 
Years  Growth,  which  have  been  layed  down  in  the 
Ground,  and  have  put  out  fmall  Roots ;  thefe  are 
better,  and  lefs  liable  to  fail;  they  may  be  planted  at 
all  Times  in  Winter  and  in  any  Kinds  of  Lands,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  fuch  as  do  not  retain  the  Water.  In 
this  Cafe  it  were  better  to  wait  till  March  to  plant  them, 
or  at  lead  till  the  Ground  appears  healthful,  for  we 
fliould  never  plant  in  Ground  which  is  very  wet. 

Before  the  Layers  are  planted,  they  ought  to  be 
pruned,  that  is,  to  cut  off  a  few  of  their  Roots,  and 
2  when 
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when  they  are  weak  at  the  Place  whete  they  were  bent, 
thefe  muft  not  only  be  cut,  but  alfo  the  other  Branches 
or  Spurs,  leaving  that  which  has  the  moft  and  ftrongeft 
Roots. 

The  Layers  are  a  gteat  deal  lefs  fubjeft  to  foak  in  the 
Water  than  the  Cutings,  becaufe  having  Roots  before 
they  were  planted,  they  make  new  ones  fooner  than 
thofe  which  have  none. 

It  is  true,  thefe  Layers  are  more  rare  than  the  other, 
but  it  is  an  eafy  Matter  to  render  them  common  enough, 
becaufe  one  may  have  whole  Acres  of  them,  and  all 
the  Precaution  that  is  neceffary  for  it,  confifts  in  making 
Layers,  when  they  are  well  grown,  from  the  Shoots. 

Thefe  may  be  planted  in  two  different  Places,  either 
in  fome  Piece  of  Land  defigned  lblely  for  this  Purpofe, 
or  in  the  Middle  of  each  Ridge,  at  the  Time  that  a 
Vineyard  is  planted. 

If  they  be  planted  in  a  particular  Piece  of  Ground, 
they  muft  be  laid  in  Row's  betwixt  the  Vines,  and  there 
fo,  that  betwixt  each  Row  and  the  Shoot  there  may  be 
a  fufficient  Diftance,  that  the  Shoots  may  not  hurt  one 
another,  and  that  the  Vigneron  may  have  Room  to  pafs 
between  them  when  he  is  triming  them,  for  he  muft; 
hoe  them  three  Times  a  Year  to  hinder  the  Weeds 
from  growing  about  them,  and  choking  them,  and 
depriving  them  of  a  Part  of  their  Nourifhment. 

This  Portion  of  Ground  is  a  Sort  of  Nurfery,  fince 
the  Gardeners  make  them,  that  they  may  have  Plants 
to  plant  in  thofe  Places  where  they  are  wanting. 

I  am  alfo  of  the  Opinion,  that  it  is  the  Prudence  of 
a  Citizen  to  have  on  his  Eftate  (efpecially  fince  the 
Cutings  do  not  take  Root  but  with  Difficulty)  a  Place 
where  he  may  always  have  Layers  in  as  large  a  Quan¬ 
tity  as  he  pleafes,  or  fhali  fuffice  for  all  thofe  that  ftiall 
not  fucceed,  at  leaft  if  they  be  not  well  chofen,  and 
which  require  a  particular  Care  in  their  Cultivation. 

I  fhali  confider,  at  the  End  of  the  following  Article, 
after  what  Manner  we  fhould  plant  the  Layers  in  the 
Ridges. 

It  is  for  the  Intereft  of  a  Citizen  to  order  his  Affairs 
fo,  that  his  Vineyard  may  be  always  full  of  Plants,  to 
the  end  that  it  may  produce  a  good  Quantity  of  Wine, 
becaufe  it  often  happens,  notwithftanding  all  the  Pre¬ 
caution  that  can  be  taken  to  keep  a  Vineyard  well  fur- 
nifhed,  that  it  will  want  to  be  fupplied,  by  reafon  of 
the  Quantity  of  Plants  that  die  from  Time  to  Time, 
becaufe  one  cannot  always  fupply  their  Places  by 
the  Means  of  Layers,  and  likewife  fometimes  there 
will  not  be  Wood  enough  upon  the  Vines  that  are  near 
for  that  Purpofe,  and  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
make  ufe  of  the  Top  of  the  Shoot,  for  feveral  Reafons 
that  might  be  given,  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to 
place  Plants  between  the  others. 

Some  Vignerons  will  fay  that  it  is  very  rare  that  thefe 
middle  Plants  fucceed  in  a  Vineyard  where  they  are 
planted,  to  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  it  is  true, 
that  a  middle  Plant  may  not  fucceed,  when  the  Earth 
has  not  been  well  prepared  before  the  Planting,  or  when 
it  has  no  other  Management  but  that  of  the  Vineyard 
in  common,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  it  will  fcarce 
fail,  if  Care  be  taken,  after  the  Vintage,  to  pluck  up 
the  dead  Shoots,  to  open  the  Earth  to  a  good  Depth 
before  Winter,  not  only  to  the  end  that  it  may  mellow, 
but  alfo  that  the  Vines  may  not  be  damaged  in  cuting 
off  Part  of  its  Roots,  by  which  it  would  greatly  be 
weakened,  if  it  were  not  done  before  the  Spring,  and 
if  in  every  Hole  were  put  a  Bafket  of  freffi  Earth,  or 
about  the  twentieth  Part  of  a  Scuttle  full  of  well  roted 
Dung,  efpecially  when  the  Plant  is  fet  in  ftony,  clayey, 
or  gravelly  Ground. 

I  have  leen  among  Vines  very  ftrong  in  Wood,  and 
of  a  hundred  Years  of  Age,  a  middle  Plant  very  ftrong 
to  the  third  Eye,  and  which  always  continued  to  do 
well,  and  I  can  affirm  that  thefe  Vines  are  planted  in 
as  ftrong  Lands  as  any  are  in  our  Plot  of  Vineyards. 
Now  it  the  middle  Plant  does  well  there,  as  it  is  certain 
it  does,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  ftill  do 
better  in  thofe  Lands  which  are  light,  and  hence  it  is, 
that  there  is  not  any  Land  where  one  may  not  plant 
it,  or  where  it  will  not  fucceed. 
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Perhaps  the  Vignerons  may  fay  that  a  middle  Plant 
will  be  worth  nothing  among  young  Vines,  becaufe 

thefe  puff  with  fo  much  Force,  that  their  Shoots 
would  choke  it. 

I  agree  that  it  may  fometimes  fo  happen,  but  then 
this  is  a  Proof  that  the  Year  following  there  will  be 
found  in  the  Vineyard  Wood  enough  to  make  Layers 
there.  Therefore,  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  fet  a  middle 
Plant,  becaufe  it  is  more  likely  to  fail,  and  likewife 
it  will  not  produce  Fruit  fo  foon  as  the  Layers,  which 
produce  it  the  fame  Year  in  which  they  are  made. 

This  Reafoning  is  more  juft  thin  the  Confequence 
that  they  would  draw  from  thence  •  that  is  to  fay, 
that  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  plant  a  middle  Plant;  for 
if  a  Vigneron  fhould  every  Year  cut  off  the  Wood 
of  the  Vineyard,  which  might  ferve  for  the  making 
the  Layer,  2nd  not  fet  a  middle  Plant  there,  the 
Vacancy  that  would  be  there,  would  never  be  filled  ; 
and  this  is’  the  Reafon  that  a  middle  Plant  fhould  every 
Year  be  fet  in  the  empty  Places,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  filled  out  with  the  Layers. 

Of  the  Time  and  different  Manners  of  planting  a  Vineyard. 

Lands  being  of  different  Natures,  there  ought  alfo  to 
be  different  Times  of  planting. 

In  Lands  that  are  Tandy,  or  full  of  Flints,  the  Bottom 
or  Soil  of  which  does  not  retain  the  Water,  one  may  plant 
and  interplant  after  the  Severity  of  the  Winter,  without 
being  under  any  Apprehenfion  of  the  Plants  not  fucceed - 
ing  ;  becaufe  thefe  Sorts  of  Lands,  never  retaining  the 
Water,  are  always  wholefome  at  the  Bottom ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Plants  fet  in  them  will  fucceed. 

They  do  not  ordinarily  plant  in  the  Lands  of  Olivet , 
St.  Mefnin ,  &c.  whole  Pieces  of  Vines  entire  in  the 
Places  where  they  have  been  already,  becaufe  the  Cuftom 
is,  not  to  pluck  up  in  thefe  Lands  thofe  Plants  that 
they  find  good  either  as  to  Wood  or  Kind. 

As  for  myfelf,  I  have  always  found,  that  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  Stools,  mixed  among  very  fmall  ones,  make  a 
grotefque  Figure  in  one  and  the  fame  Piece  of  Land, 
and  could  never  approve  of  this  ridiculous  Method. 

In  ftrong  Lands,  or  fuch  as  retain  the  Water,  one 
ought  not  to  plant  but  in  the  Month  of  April  or  Begin- 
ing  of  May,  becaufe  it  is  not  eafy  to  make  a  Vine  take 
Root  in  thefe  Sorts  of  Lands,  the  Years  being  often 
'very  hot  and  dry,  or  very  rainy,  which  are  equally  to 
be  feared,  in  relpeft  to  the  Plant  fet  in  them. 

And  as,  in  an  Eftate  of  but  a  fmall  Extent,  it  often 
happens  that  the  Lands  are  of  different  Natures,  and 
that  of  confequence  the  Plants  of  one  certain  Species 
will  not  do  well  but  in  one  Part  of  thefe  Lands,  and 
will  fucceed  ill  in  another,  and  that  the  Seafons  are  dif¬ 
ferent  one  from  another,  and  fince  they  too  often  happen 
to  be  either  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  and  rainy,  and  that 
the  Kinds  of  the  Plants  are  good  or  bad,  according  to 
their  Nature,  and  that  of  the  Ground  on  which  they 
are  planted,  and  the  Difpofition  of  the  Seafon,  I  am 
of  Opinion,  to  be  more  certain  not  to  plant  any  Plants 
but  what  will  fucceed,  and  to  have  always  fome  Vin¬ 
tage  to  gather,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  plant  feveral 
Kinds  ot  Plants,  according  to  the  Lands  that  they 
will  agree  belt  with,  efpecially  if  we  be  not  very  fure, 
that  one  Species  of  Plant  will  do  better  than  all  others : 
In  fuch  Cafe,  we  fhould  plant  none  but  that  which  may 
fucceed  there. 

When  I  fay  that  it  is  often  advantageous  to  have 
different  Kinds  of  Plants  in  a  certain  Extent  of  Land, 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  fhould  put  many  Kinds  of 
Plants  in  one  and  the  fame  Ridge,  or  in  one  and 
the  fame  Row,  as  is  common  for  Vignerons  to  do, 
when  they  plant  Vineyards  for  thofe  who  are  obliged 
to  make  but  one  Sort  of  Wine  of  all  Sorts  of  Grapes, 
which,  neverthelefs,  they  would  have  palled  for  pure 
Auvernat ,  although  there  is  not  in  it,  perhaps,  above  a 
third  Part,  but  1  mean  that  in  every  different  Kind  of 
Land  there  fhould  be  planted  but  one  Kind  of  Plant,  to 
the  end  that,  every  Kind  being  feparate,  we  may,  in  the 
Time  of  Vintage,  eafily  make  fuch  Wine  as  we  defire, 
which  will  be  very  difficult,  if  all  the  different  Species 
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cf  Plants  be  planted  confufedly  one  among  another, 
for  there  will  fcarce  be  found  among  the  Vintage  Ga¬ 
therers,  either  Men  or  Women,  fuch  as.  have  Skill 
enough  to  diftinguiih  them,  and  befides,  if  they  had, 

it  would  be  a  Lofs  of  I  ime. 

A  Vineyard  may  be  planted  after  two  Manners, 
either  upon  the  even  Ground,  or  in  open  Rows. 

in  planting  upon  the  even  Ground,  when  the  Land 
has  been  leveled  and  marked  out,  they  make  a  Hole 
with  a  Spade  to  put  in  the  Plant,  but  it  ought,  never- 
thelefs,  to  be  fuppofed  that  this  Land  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  and  well  .trenched. 

The  Manner  of  planting  a  Vineyard  in  open  Rows  is 
almoft  the  only  one  in  Ufe  in  the  Orleannois ,  and  is, 
without  Contradiction,  the  belt.  In  that  it  is  certain,  that 
in  planting  in  this  Manner,  the  Earth  has  been  opened 
and  removed  even  to  the  Bottom,  which  by  this  means 
will  become  better  furnifhed,  and  the  Roots  of  the 
Vine  will  be  capable  of  fpreading  themfelves. 

The  bell  Time,  to  plant  Cutings,  which  have  been 
bundled  and  buried  in  the  Ground,  is  when  the  Rind 
fwells,  which  may  be  known  by  a  Kind  of  Protuberance 
rifing  round  about  the  Wound,  and  alfo  by  the  Buds 
being  juft  ready  to  open,  and  that  the  Cutings  may 
not  dry  too  much,  they  ought  to  be  kept  for  fome 
Time  in  a  Vefiel  full  of  Water,  and  not  to  be  taken 
from  thence,  but  as  they  are  planted,  for  if  the  Heat 
fhould  thrive!  thofe  that  are  planted,  they  will  not  fo 
readily  take  Root,  and  many  of  them  might  die. 

For  this  Reafon  it  is  better  to  plant  a  Vineyard  in  a 
rainy  moift  Seafon,  or  at  leaft  cloudy,  than  when  it  is 
too  hot,  or  there  is  a  too  drying  Wind. 

They  commonly  make  ufe  of  two  different  Utenfils 
of  Iron  to  make  the  Hole  where  they  put  the  Curing 
of  the  Plant,  either  a  Spade,  or  a  large  Kind  of  Pick¬ 
ax.  The  firft  is  the  moft  proper  to  make  good  Work, 
provided  the  Earth  be  wrought  the  whole  Length  and 
Breadth  of  the  Trench,  and  alio  the  Depth  that  the 
Plant  is  laid,  that  is  to  fay,  as  far  as  the  Hollow  of  the 

Earth.  .  . 

When  they  make  ufe  of  the  fecond  Utenfil,  it  is 
commonly  with  a  Defign  to  make  bad  Work,  for  the 
lazy  Vignerons  content  themfelves  in  making  a  Hole  to 
put  the^ Curing  of  the  Plant  in,  without  diging  the  reft 
of  the  Ground. 

But  by  this  laft  Way  of  planting  it,  often  happens 
that  the  young  Roots  of  the  Plants  finding  nothing 
but  hard  Earth,  into  which  they  are  not  able  to  pene¬ 
trate,  it  is  impoftible  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  extend 
themfelves  as  they  would  do,  in  a  Land  that  has  been 
expofed  to  the  Air,  Frofts,  &e.  by  the  good  Diging 
that  has  been  given  it,  when  the  T  rench  has  been  dug 
with  the  Spade  the  whole  Length. 

Of  gathering  the  Vintage. 

The  Vintage  of  the  Auvernats  being  the  moft  precious 
of  all  thofe  which  we  have  to  make  in  tnis  Plot  of 
Vineyards,  in  order  to  have  good  Wine,  we  ought  to 
attend  the  Maturity  of  the  Grapes. 

And  as  there  are  certain  Soils,  where  the  Grapes, 
having  been  cut  a  little  too  green,  are  too  much  fer¬ 
mented  in  the  Vat,  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  cut 
very  ripe,  are  but  little  fermented,  which  keep  the 
better.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  thofe  who  have 
thofe  Vineyards  do  carefully  apply  themfelves  to  be 
cquainted  with  the  Quality  of  their  Ground. 

But  one  may  fay,  in  the  general,  of  all  the  good 
Auvernats  of  this  Country,  that  they  ought  to  have 
always  one  Point  of  green  when  they  are  gathered, 
particularly  when  the  Year  has  been  hot,  and  the  Lands 
where  they  grew  have. been  fat,  or  very  much  dunged, 
for  it  is  not  fufficient,  when  one  would  have  good 
Wine,  to  cut  the  Grape  in  its  Degree'  of  Maturity, 
but  he  muft  take  a  fit  Seafon  to  do  this  in.  As  thus, 
one  ought  neither  to  begin  nor  continue  to  gather  when 
it  rains^ though  many  are  not  very  fcrupulous  as  to  this 
Point,  for  they  fay  the  Wine  will  fell  never  the  worfe 
for  it. 

I  own  that  it  may  fometimes  happen  fo,  but  it  ought 
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to  be  allowed  me  that  it  has  a  bad  Quality.-  One  ought 
alfo  to  fee  to  it,  that  the  Dew,  that  falls  often  very  plen¬ 
tifully  in  this  Seafon,  be  entirely  diffipated,  and  that 
there  be  no  Dew  either  upon  Grapes,  or  the  Leaves  of 
the  Vines,  for  it  is  found  by  Experience,  that  for  the 
little  Quantity  of  Water  there  is  in  this  Sort  of  Wine, 
it  lofes  a  great  deal  of  its  Quality. 

Therefore  the  Seafon  cannot  be  too  fine  for  curing 
the  Auvernats ,  for  this  Reafon  :  In  a  great  many  Vine¬ 
yard  Plots  in  this  Kingdom,  as  in  Burgundy ,  and  other 
Places,  where  the  Wines  have  great  Reputation,  they 
do  not  gather  their  Vintage,  but  during  the  fineft  Part 
of  the  Day,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Gardeners  begin  their 
Work  very  late,  and  leave  off  fome  Hours  before  Sun- 
fet,  and  the  Wine  is  the  better  for  it. 

It  is  true  that  fometimes  it  is  good  to  wait  for  the 
falling  of  the  Rains,  but  this  ought  to  be  fome  Weeks, 
or  at  leaft  many  Days,  before  the  Vintage,  and  not  in 
the  Time  of  gathering. 

As  tor  Example  :  When  no  Rain  has  fallen  for  a 
long  Time,  and  the  Grapes  have  been  fo  fhriveled  by 
the  Heat,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  Thing  but  Grape 
Stones,  and  a  tough  thick  Skin.  If  one  fhould  gather 
them  then,  they  would  yield  but  very  little  Wine,  and 
alfo  it  might  turn  to  a  Tartnefs,  as  it  happened  for  the 
moft  part  to  the  red  Wines  of  the  Year  17  which 
was  extraordinary  hot  and  dry. 

So  then  we  ought  not  to  gather  the  Grapes  fo  foon 
as  the  Rain  that  we  have  waited  for  is  fallen,  becaufe 
the  Grapes  ought  to  have  Time  to  have  the  Advantage 
of  it,  which  may  be  known  when  the  Berries :  grow 
large,  and  fall  upon  the  Ground. 

As  to  the  other  Sorts  whether  red  or  white,  'they 
may  be  gathered  with  lets  Precaution,  but  they 
muft  always  have  their  Degree  of  Ripenefs,  according 
to  the  different  Lands  on  which  the  Vineyards  are 
planted. 

Of  the  Wines  made  in  Orleans. 

For  a  long  Time,  at  Paris  and  other  Places,  there 
have  been  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  decry  the 
Wines  of  our  Vineyard  Plots,  efpecially  the  red  Wines. 
In  the  mean  time  it  is  obfervable  that  thofe,  who  fpeak 
of  them  with  the  greateft  Contempt,  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  them,  but  procure  them  as  they  did  formerly, 
either  to  put  off  their  weak  Wines,  without  Colour,  or 
that  have  fome  other  Faults,  and  alfo  to  preferve  the 
fineft,  moft  delicate,  and  moft  celebrated. 

For  the  Wines  of  Burgundy  are  no  fooner  brought  in, 
than  they  mix  them  with  our  Wines  to  drink  them,  fo 
long  as  they  laft,  and  there  is  this  to  be  faid  of  bur 
Wines,  that  there  is  not  one  Angle  Wine  Merchant  at 
Paris ,  who  has  not  our  Wines  in  his  V  aults,  not  only 
for  mixing  with  others  which  are  meaner,  but  for  fell¬ 
ing  without  any  Mixture,  for  though  they  have  much 
Strength,  yet,  for  all  that,  they  do  not  fail  to  fell 
them  pure,  as  well  for  their  Table's  as  their  Offices,  to 
thofe  that  have  the  Curiofity  to  drink  a  Wine  that  is 
good,  natural,  and  without  Sophiftication. 

The  Rapes  which  are  yearly  made,  and  the  great 
Quantity  of  Wines,  both  red  and  white,  which  they 
are  fo  folicitous  to  purchafe  a  long  Time  before  they 
are  made,  in  order  to  tranfport  them  from  Paris  into 
Flanders ,  Holland ,  and  England ,  and  as  far  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ifiands,  where  they  drink  good  to  the  very  laft 
Drop,  are,  in  my  Opinion,  fufficient  Proofs  that  our 
Wines  are  not  fo  contemptible  as  they  would  reprefent 
them. 

For  it  muft  be  owned,  that  if  they  had  not  fucli 
good  Qualities,  or  if  they  had  any  Fault,  they  would 
not  come  in  Search  of  them  fo  far,  and  would  not 
take  fuch  Care  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  them  in  Time. 

Some  fay  that  our  Wines  being  harfh,  red,  and  too 
violent,  they  are  not  fo  agreeable  to  be  drank,  and  that 
thofe  that  drink  them  to  any  Excefs  find  themfelves  in¬ 
commoded,  which  never  happens  to  them  when  they 
drink  the  fame  Quantity,  or  even  a  greater,  of  the 
Wines  of  Champaign  and  Burgundy,  and  many  other 

Vineyard  Plots  of  the  Kingdom.- 
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I  anfwer  that  thefe  pretended  Faults  are  the  real 
Qualities  Gf  our  Wines,  and  thofe  are  what  caufe  them 
to  be  fo  much  fought  after,  for  this  very  Colour  and 
Harfhnefs  (provided  that  it  be  not  too  much  fermented 
in  the  Vat)  ferve  to  give  a  Quality  to  other  Wines 
that  are  weak,  which  would  never  be  vended  to  any 
Advantage  without  being  mixed  with  others. 

Befides,  if  the  Harfhnefs  of  them,  which  they  fome- 
times  have,  be  their  Fault,  this  is  not  always  fo,  it  is 
but  accidental,  and  may  be  prevented  by  leting  them 
remain  lefs  Time  in  the  Vat. 

As  for  the  Inconvenience  that  thofe  are  fenfible  of, 
that  drink  too  much  of  it,  it  is  a  very  eafy  Thing  for 
them  to  remedy  that  themfelves  •,  they  need  only  drink 
lefs  of  it,  and  then  it  would  not  incommode  them. 

As  for  Example  :  Aqua  Vita  is  not  drank  in  fo  great 
a  Quantity  as  Wine,  nor  a  ftrong  Wine  as  a  weak  one. 
When  the  Wine  is  very  ftrong,  they  ought  to  drink 
Water  with  it,  or  drink  lefs  of  it;  then  it  would  nou- 
rifh  a  Perfon,  inftead  of  wearing  his  Body,  or  ftupe- 
fying  his  Spirits.  Thus,  when  one  is  fenfible  of  any 
bad  Effe&s  from  our  Wines,  it  is  not  from  their  Qua¬ 
lity  that  they  proceed,  but  from  their  Quantity,  which 
People  know  not  how  to  ufe  rightly. 

Whatfoever  ill-founded  Prejudice  may  be  taken  up 
againft  the  Wines  of  our  Vineyard  Plots,  it  muft  ne-' 
verthelefs  be  allowed  that  we  have  the  Advantage  over 
the.  greateft  Part  of  other  Wines,  that  we  are  able  to 
make  them  fuch  as  we  would  have,  and  fuch  as  are  de¬ 
manded,  that  is  to  fay,  a  delicate  Wine  fit  for  prefent 
drinking,  red  without  being  harfh,  and  more  or  lefs 
hard,  without  lofing  its  Quality,  and  thus  we  are  able 
to  make  a  Wine  equally  good  to  drink  through  the 
whole  Courfe  of  the  Year,  and  alfo  for  many  Years  after. 

There  are  in  this  Kingdom  many  Vineyard  Plots, 
the  Vines  of  which  have  this  bad  Quality,  and  yet 
thefe  are  the  Wines  that  are  fo  much  boafted  of, 
which  will  not  keep  the  Year  without  fpoiling,  if  they 
were  not  preferved  by  ours,  which  have  more  oi  the 
Quality  than  they. 

But  if  thofe,  who  put  fo  great  a  Slight  upon  our 
Wines,  fhould  fay  we  do  not  know  how  to  make  them, 
they  would  reafon  more  juftly  than  they  do,  when 
they  would  have  us  to  believe  that  our  Wines  are  not 
good,  for  they  ought  to  allow  that  they  are  good  in 
themfelves,  and  we  fhall  agree,  that  it  there  is  any 
Fault  in  them,  it  is  by  Accident,  fince  it  only  proceeds 
from  the  Manner  of  making  it. 

Then  it  muft  be  faid  that  the  Wines  of  Orleans  are 
good,  but  they  make  them  ill,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
more  wanting,  but  to  avoid  the  Faults  in  the  Manner 
of  making,  and  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  treat  of. 

We  have  in  this  Plot  of  Vineyards  fo  many  different 
Sorts  of  Soils  and  Plants,  that  it  would  not  be  ealy  to 
give  a  Direflion  for  the  Manner  of  making  the  Wines 
from  each  of  them  ;  I  can  only  fay  in  the  general,  that 
in  order  to  make  good  Wine,  the  Soil  ought  to  be 
proper  for  the  Vines,  well  expofed  to  the  Sun,  on  a 
gentle  Declenfion  from  the  North  to  the  South,  rather 
dry  than  moift  ;  that  the  Plants  fet  there  be  of  a  good 
Kind,  and  well  chofen  ;  that  the  Vineyard  be  rather 
old  than  young,  never  dunged,  or  but  very  little, 
but  rather  earthed,  and  always  well  wrought,  and  in 
the  proper  Times  to  work  them,  and  that  the  Grapes 
have  a  certain  Degree  of  Ripenefs  before  they  be  cut, 
and  that  they  be  tunned  after  they  have  been  troden, 
when  one  would  make  Whne  that  fhould  have  aColoui, 
and  not  for  prefent  drinking. 

It  is  certain  that  when  all  thefe  Things  concur,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  make  good  Wine  ;  but  there  are  yet 
other  Things  to  be  obferved,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in 
the  following  Part  of  this  Article. 

They  make  in  this  Plot  of  Vineyards,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  both  Red  Wine  and  White;  I  fhall  fpeak 
firft  of  the  Red,  and  afterwards  of  the  White  ;  of 
which  there  are  a  few  1  hings  to  be  faid. 

The  belt  and  mod  precious  Wines  of  all  that  are 
made  in  this  Plot  of  Vineyards,  is  the  Auvernat.  Of 
this  there  are  fix  Species ;  w'z.  the  Auvernat  leint,  the 
Black,  Red,  Gray,  and  two  Kinds  of  Whites ;  which 
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are  the  white  Auvernat  of  Soler,  and  that  of  the  Levs 
Country. 

the  Auvernat  Feint  is  the  redeft  ;  and  as  it  has  al-> 
ways  the  Quality,  it  gives  the  Colour  and  the  Body  to 
the  other  Auvernats ,  and  prevents  them  from  growing 
ropy.  And  when  it  is  mingled  with  the  Red  only,  they 
ought  to  let  it  remain  in  the  Vat  a  little  while  ;  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  Years,  that  there  is  Reafon  to  believe  the 
Wine  will  take  as  much  Colour  as  they  would  that  it 
fliould  have,  or  where  it  grows  on.  a  Soil  where  the 
Wine  has  always  b  en  accuftomed  to  have  Colour 
enough  by  being  tunned  but  a  little. 

Some  pretend,  that  one  Quart,  or  thereabouts  of  the 
Wine  \jde  Feint  ]  of  the  Tincture,  or  of  [gros  Noire ]  the 
large  black,  to  a  Vat  of  fifteen  Puncheons  of  red  Au¬ 
vernat,  will  have  a  good  Effedf. 

I  own  that  it  will  give  it  a  fine  Colour,  without 
rendering  it  harfh,  provided  it  be  not  tunned  too  long  ; 
Dut  as  this  ’Feint ,  or  this  grofs  Noir ,  have  no  Quality 
iut  that  of  giving  it  the  Colour,  I  am  of  Opinion,  that 
the  Auvernat  Feint ,  which  is  very  red,  fubftantial,  and 
vinous,  produces  a  better  Effedt ;  but  it  requires  only 
to  put  more  of  that  of  th tFeint,  than  of  the  grofs  Noir ; 
aecaufe  the  Auvernat  colours  a  great  deal  lefs  than 
thofe  two  Kinds  of  Grapes. 

The  riper  both  the  one  and  the  other  are,  the  more 
Wine  they  yield,  and  the  more  Colour  they  have;  and 
for  this  Reafon  they  ought  never  to  be  gathered,  but 
when  they  are  in  their  perfedt  Maturity. 

The  Auvernat  Feint  ought  not  to  be  planted  indiffe¬ 
rently  in  ail  Sorts  of  Land,  becaufe  it  will  not  do  well 
in  all  ;  and  for  this  Reafon,  thofe  who  would  have 
them,  ought  at  firft  to  plant  but  a  few,  to  fee  if  they 
will  iucceed  in  their  Lands.  Alfo  Care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  mix  them  with  other  in  planting,  that  ofie- 
may  the  better  know  what  Quantity  we  fhould  put  in¬ 
to  every  Vat ;  which  will  be  difficult  to  do,  if  they 
were  planted  confufedly  with  other  Auvernats ,  or  red 
Plants,  to  make  thence  good  mixed  Wine. 

Although  the  Auvernat  Feint  is  a  very  good  Grape 
of  itfelf,  yet  it  muft  be  owned,  that  if  too  much  of  it 
be  put  into  the  red  Auvernat ,  it  will  alter  the  Quality 
of  it ;  for  the  laft  Wine  is  never  better  than  when  it  is 
made  without  any  Mixture  of  other  Grapes;  apd  it  has 
ordinarily  as  much  Colour  and  Strength  as  it  fhould 
have,  not  only  to  maintain  itfelf  by  itfelf,  but  alfo  to 
put  off  other  Wines  of  an  inferior  Quality. 

But  then  I  fuppofe,  that  this  red  Auvernat  grew  up¬ 
on  good  Lands ;  for  there  are  fome  which  of  them¬ 
felves  do  not  give  enough  to  the  Wines  that  they 
produce  ;  in  this  Cafe  it  is  good  to  plant  the  Auvernat 
Feint. 

It  is  true,  that  this  Wine  being  mixed,  .will  not  be 
fo  fine,  as  if  it  were  only  the  pure  red  Auvernat ;  but 
then  again,  it  will  maintain  itfelf  better ;  and  when 
one  would  make  an  Auvernat ,  which  has  a  ftrong 
Tartnefs,  and  a  good  Flavour,  without  having  any 
Colour,  you  muft  put  to  the  red  Auvernat ,  about  the 
leventh  Part  of  the  Metier ,  or  of  good  white  Auvernat , 
fuch  as  now  grows  in  the  Vineyards  of  Blois  ;  but  that 
one  may  be  able  to  make  this  Mixture,  it  is  neceffary, 
that  this  Metier,  or  white  Auvernat,  be  ripe  at  the 
fame  Time  as  the  red  Auvernat. 

A  Wine  made  after  this  Manner,  is  fo  excellent,  and 
fo  difguifed,  that  it  is  made  to  pafs  for  pure  Burgun¬ 
dy  Wine;  and  is  fold  at  Paris  and  other  Places  as  fuch, 
in  wickered  Bottles.  The  beft  Wine  Conners  are  there 
deceived  every  Day. 

The  Auvernat ,  without  Diftinflion,  is  red;  -they  al¬ 
fo  name  it  from  its  Skin,  which  is  brown,  becaufe  its 
Colour  is  not  of  fo  deep  a  red  as  that  of  the  Auvernat 
Feint,  and  becaufe  it  is  deeper  than  the  gray  Auvernat , 
which  is  almoft  quite  white,  and  that  too  when  it  has 
been  tunned  very  much.  This  Kind  of  red  Auvernat  is 
the  moft  common  among  the  black  Auvernats ,  and  one 
of  the  beft  Wines  that  grow  in  this  Plot  oi  Vineyaids. 

The  [  Auvernat  Noir\  black  Auvernat  is  very  uncorn- 
mon  in  this  Country,  and  known  by  few  Perfons ;  its 
Berry  is  rounder  than  the  other  Auvernats  fits  Skin  is 
as  black  as  jet,  and  that  is  the  only  Thing  that  it  is 

known 
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known  by.  There  is  alfo  another  Species  of  it,  which 
tome  Vignerons  cali  che  Auvernats  of  ’Tours  ;  it  differs  no¬ 
thin”;  from  the  red,  but  in  that  its  Wood  is  very  big 
as  well  as  its  Fruit.  The  Grape  is  long  and  well 
filled  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  this  Kind  was  not 
lb  fcarce  in  this  Country  ;  for  it  is  the  fineff,  and  one 
of  the  beft  that  we  have. 

The  gray  Auvernat  is  neither  white,  black,  nor 
red  ;  but  of  a  gray  or  Pearl  Colour,  when  at  the  great- 
eft  Maturity.  But  fome  have  made  this  Obfervation, 
that  in  certain  Lands  this  Colour  becomes  black  in 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  Years  after  the  planting  of  thefe 
Vines  ;  but  neverthelefs  without  lofing  their  Quality. 
The  Change  of  the  Colour  does  not  come  univerfally. 
I  have  feen  Vineyards  very  old,  that  did  produce  the 
Anver  mat  of  this  Quality. 

When  this  gray  Auvernat  has  been  made  off-hand, 
or  when  it  has  been  tunned  but  a  very  little  while,  and  it 
is  once  gone  from  this  Vineyard  Plot,  and  is  denominated 
by  a  borrowed  Name,  it  is  an  eafy  Matter  to  make  it  pafs 
for  fuch  a  Wine  as  is  de  fired  •,  whether  it  be  fold  as  it 
is,  or  whether  it  be  mingled  with  others  of  a  higher  Co¬ 
lour.  But  this  Mixture  rnuft  be  made  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that  the  Quantity  of  the  gray  Auvernat  be  not  ab- 
foi  bed  by  the  Red  that  is  mixed  with  it. 

Of  making  Wines  in  Orleans. 

The  Grapes  being  cut,  and  carried  from  the  Vine¬ 
yard  to  the  Prefs,  they  tread  them  either  in  a  Scuttle, 
which  they  place  there,  or  in  a  Vat,  when  the  gathering 
of  the  Vintage  is  finifhed  ;  or,  in  fine,  they  caft  them 
into  a  Trough  of  a  Wine  Prefs  to  be  bruifed.  Alfo 
fbmetimes  they  carry  them  diredtly  to  the  Prefs ;  but 
this  is  when  they  would  make  Wine  fit  for  prefent  drink¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  is  not  fermented  in  the  Vat  at  all. 

Thofe  who  make  ufe  of  a  Scuttle  to  bruife  their 
Grapes,  cannot  pofilbly  tread  the  Grapes  well,  or  at 
lead  they  will  be  a  long  Time  in  doing  it,  and  have  a 
great  deal  more  Trouble,  in  that  they  are  obliged  to 
raiie  up,  with  all  their  Strength,  the  Puncheons  in 
which  they  tread  the  Grapes,  to  caft  them  into  the 
Vat  with  the  Marc,  in  order  to  work  it  all  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  Manner  of  bruifing  the  Grapes  in  the  Vat  when 
it  is  filled,  is  much  worfe  than  the  firft  ;  in  that,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  Precaution  that  can  be  taken,  and 
whatever  1  ime  is  allowed  to  endeavour  to  do  this 
Work  well,  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  it  fhould  fucceed; 
for  when  the  Wine  has  been  tunned  as  much  as  it  ought, 
and  they  have  put  it  on  the  Prefs  with  its  Marc,  there 
will  be  a  Part  of  the  Grapes  that  have  not  been  half 
bruifed,  and  this  caufes  the  Marc  to  yield  lefs  Wine,  and 
there  is  not  all  the  Colour  that  it  might  have  ;  and 
therefore  the  Grapes  ought  never  to  be  bruifed  this 
Way,  when  it  can  be  done  otherwife. 

But  if  this  is  a  Lofs  to  the  Citizens,  not  to  draw 
from  the  Marc  all  the  Wine  which  it  ought  to  yield,  if 
all  the  Grapes  had  been  well  bruifed  ;  yet  it  affords  an 
Advantage  to  the  Vigneron ,  in  that  his  Drink  will  be 
fo  much  the  better. 

As  there  is  an  Inconvenience  in  treading  the  Grapes, 
either  in  a  Scuttle,  or  a  Vat,  as  I  fhall  make  it  appear, 
it  will  be  better  to  make  ufe  of  a  Wine  Prefs ;  that  is, 
without  Contradiction,  the  belt  Way  to  bruife  the 
Grapes. 

And  befides,  a  Wine  Prefs  will  ferve  for  four  Balkets, 
when  the  other  will  not  ferve  for  two,  if  they  make 
ufe  of  a  Scuttle;  lor  according  to  the  Meafure  that  the 
Grapes  are  bruifed  in  the  Wine  Prefs,  the  Wine  falling 
inco  the  Vat,  does  not  rife  above  the  Grape ;  by  which 
it  may  be  more  eafily  known  whether  the  Grapes  have 
been  well  or  ill  trod  before  the  Marc  is  turned  into  the 
Vat ;  or  it  is  a  great  deal  more  eafy  to  pulh  it  with 
the  Foot,  when  the  Trap  Door  of  the  Trough  is 
lifted  up,  than  to  lift  up  the  whole  with  bodily  Strength, 
as  they  are  obliged  to  do,  when  they  tread  in  a 
Scuttle. 

The  Trough  of  the  Prefs  ought  to  be  fet  in  a  Kind 
of  Litter,  and  placed  upon,  or  over  the  Vat ;  but 
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when  the  Covering  of  the  Stru&ure,  where  the  Prefs 
is,  is  low,  it  muff  be  placed  over  the  Middle  of  tire 
Prefs  without  a  Litter  ;  then  there  will  be  a  little  more 
Trouble,  becaufe  it  muft  be  emptied  into  the  Vat  with 
a  Bucket  or  Scuttle;  but  this  is  no  great  Matter,  there 
are  Hands  enough  to  do  this  Work. 

The  Grapes  having  been  troden,  as  before,  the 
Marc  may  be  thrown  into  the  Vat,  either  with  the 
Grape  and  Skins,  or  leparated  the  one  from  the  other ; 
this  depends  on  the  Manner  after  which  one  would 
make  the  Wine. 

When  it  has  been  tunned  a-  confiderable  Time,  the 
Wine  is  lefs  green,  lefs  fubjedt  to  be  ropy,  and  better 
for  keeping,  than  if  it  were  done  off-hand,  or  fit  for 
prefent  drinking. 

But  if  the  Grape  be  tunned  too  much,  it' takes  from 
it  much  of  its  Quality  ;  becaufe  it  leaves  a  Harfti- 
nefs,  which  renders  it  not  fit  for  drinking  for  above 
a  Year  in  certain  Lands;  and  in  others  it  never  lofes  the 
Taffe  of  the  Grape  Stone;  and  when  with  this  Excefs 
of  the  Vat,  it  has  a  Colour  as  red  as  Ox  Blood,  it  is  a 
Wine  which  they  call  Grojfier  or  Matin ;  and  it  is  com¬ 
monly  faid  it  is  better  to  keep  than  to  drink. 

When  a  Wine  has  this  Fault,  one  cannot  render  it 
drinkable,  but  by  mingling  it  with  good  dry  new 
White  Wine. 

Then  it  is  this  Excefs  of  the  Vat,  which  renders 
our  Wines  hard,  and  makes  them  difefteemed  without 
any  Diftindfion,  although  all  our  Wines  are  not  made 
after  this  Manner.  But  it  is  an  eafy  Matter  to  avoid 
this  Fault,  which  renders  our  Wines  contemptible. 

There  are  thofe  who  tun  the  Grape  Stone  with  the 
Skin,  and  would  give  to  their  Wine  only  that  Degree 
of  the  Vat,  which  it  ought  to  have,  and  not  to  be 
ffrong,  they  draw  it  out  from  Time  to  Time  by  a  Pipe, 
or  by  fome  little  Hole  which  they  make  in  the  Vat, 
but  this  I  do  not  approve  of,  for  Reafons  to  be  given 
in  the  following  Article. 

Others  make  ufe  of  a  Vine  Prop,  or  fome  other  Piece 
of  Wood,  which  they  thruft  into  the  Vat,  from 
whence  they  draw  it  out  quick,  and  let  it  drop  into  a 
Glafs,  where  they  examine  if  it  have  Colour  enough, 
and  if  it  makes  a  Circle  of  Scum,  and  boils  and  bub¬ 
bles,  which  they  call  faire  le  roue  :  Others  watch  till  the 
Marc  is  rifen  to  fuch  a  Height,  and  make  a  Judgement 
by  that. 

As  for  myfelf,  I  am  of  the  Opinion,  that  it  would 
be  a  furer  Way  to  thruft  one’s  Hand  a  pretty  Way  in¬ 
to  the  Vat,  (which  I  fuppofe  to  be  raifed,  and  to  have 
been  worked),to  take  from  thence  a  Handfull  of  the 
Marc,  and  to  put  it  to  one’s  Nofe,  as  the  Dyers  do,  to 
judge  of  the  Difpofition  of  their  Vats ;  then  one  may 
know  if  the  Wine  be  made,  and  if  it  has  Colour 
enough. 

When  it  fmells  fweet,  you  fhould  let  it  work  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer  in  the  Vat,  until  it  has  loft  that  Smell,  and 
has  a  ftrong  Scent  that  affedfs  the  Nofe  ;  then  it  ought 
to  be  taken  ;  for  one  Quarter  of  an  Hour  at  moft  is 
fufficient  to  force  it. 

A  Wine  taken  in  its  proper  Degree  of  the  Vat,  will 
never  tafte  of  the  Grape  Stone ;  it  will  be  always  fit  to 
drink,  and  alfo  will  keep  good  for  many  Years. 

I  agree  alfo,  that  the  Wine  that  has  been  tunned  too 
much,  becomes  tart  and  harfih,  and  that  is  what  takes 
away  its  Quality  ;  and  as  it  is  the  Grape  Stone,  and  not 
the  Skin,  that  caufes  this  Tartnefs  and  Harlhnefs,  the 
Means  to  prevent  this  Inconvenience  is,  in  being  very 
careful  as  to  the  Degree  of  the  Vat  that  is  given  to  the 
Wine. 

But  as  one  may  often  be  deceived  in  giving  it  too 
much  or  too  little  of  the  Vat,  I  think  the  fureft  Way 
would  be,  to  ftone  the  Grapes  when  they  are  trampled, 
before  they  are  put  into  the  Vat. 

This  Work  would  not  be  fo  much  Trouble  as  it 
may  be  imagined  ;  for  one  Stoner  would  fuffice  to  em¬ 
ploy  one  Treader,  let  him  tread  as  fall:  as  he  can. 

When  the  Grapes  are  bruifed  in  a  Wine  Prels,  feveral 
may  employ  themielves  in  Honing.  One  Method  of 
doing  it  is,  to  put  them  into  a  Bafket  plated,  (Ac. 
about  fix  Feet  long,  four  Feet  broad,  and  ten  or  twelve 

Inches 
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Inches  high  ;  and  that  this  may  not  be  any  Incum¬ 
brance,  it  may  be  placed  about  the  Middle  of  the  Prefs, 
and  have  two  Men  to  fift  and  feparate  the  Skins 
from  the  Grape  Stones. 

1  find  that  a  Cribble  is  much  more  convenient  ;  for 
it  takes  up  lefs  Room,  and  there  needs  but  one  Man 
to  work  above  ;  and  the  Work  will  be  as  eafily,  or 
more  eafily  done. 

i  have  feen  many  of  thefe  Cribbles  ;  but  that  which 
1  am  going  to  defcribe,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moft 
commodious. 

The  Cribble  for  Honing  the  Grapes  ought  to  be 
made  with  Brafs  Wire ;  becaufe  this  is  more  pliant, 
and  does  not  ruft  fo  much,  and  lafts  longer  than  Iron 
Wire.  The  Holes  ought  to  be  an  Inch  in  Breadth,  al- 
moft  of  an  oftagonal  Figure  ;  it  is  worked  upon  two 
Hoops  joined  together,  the  one  upon  the  other ;  and 
when  it  is  finifhed,  it  is  to  be  covered  with  a  third  Hoop 
Or  Band,  that  is  about  four  Inches  high. 

As  the  Marc  is  falling  in  by  the  Wine  being  preffed 
cut,  and  is  rilen  to  the  Height  of  the  Cribble,  they  put 
under  to  fupport  it,  a  Band  of  Wood,  or  little  Hoop, 
two  or  three  Fingers  high,  which  goes  round  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Cribble  •,  and  befides  this,  four  round 
Iron  Bars  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  little  Finger ;  becaufe 
if  they  were  broad,  the  Skins  of  the  Grapes  would  reft 
there,  which  would  hinder  the  other  from  palling. 

It  is  proper  to  put  thefe  Iron  Bars  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  two  of  the  four  may  luftain  the  other  two,  and 
that  they  may  be  all  of  one  Length. 

The  Ends  ought  to  crofs  the  two  Hoops,  and  to  co¬ 
ver  the  third  -,  and  they  muft  be  joined  to  many  Places 
of  the  Trelafe  of  Brafs  Wire,  which  may  be  double  of 
treble. 

The  Wood  of  the  Hoop  ought  be  notched  in  two 
Places  over  againft  one  another,  and  about  an  Inch  in 
Depth,  and  three  in  Breadth,  according  to  that  of  the 
Staves  upon  which  it  is  to  be  placed  ;  and  thefe  Staves 
fhould  be  placed  upon  a  Scuttle  refting  upon  the  Vat, 
upon  which  they  tread  the  Grapes. 

It  is  alfo  proper  that  thefe  Notches  be  plated  with 
Iron,  and  that  they  have  two  Handles  or  Grafps  of 
Iron,  pretty  thick  and  round,  to  prevent  the  hurting 
the  Hands  of  him  that  manages  the  Cribble,  becaufe  it 
is  weighty,  and  there  is  often  Occafion  to  remove  it 
from  Place  to  Place. 

This  Cribble  may  be  about  a  Foot  in  Height,  eight 
or  nine  in  Circumference,  and  an  Inch  in  Thicknefs 
at  the  Top,  and  fomething  more  at  the  Bottom  ;  be¬ 
caufe  of  a  Band  of  Wood  that  is  placed  round  about  to 
luftain  the  Trelafe,  as  I  have  faid  before. 

The  Treader  having  bruifed  the  Grapes,  inftead  of 
pufhing  the  Mafs  in  the  Vat  with  his  Foot,  as  is  done 
when  he  would  tun  the  Grapes  with  the  Skin,  it  is 
taken  either  with  a  Bowl,  or  a  Pail,  or  with  the  Hand, 
and  put  into  the  Cribble ;  then  the  Stoner  feparates  the 
Marc  as  well  as  he  can,  the  Skin  from  the  Stone,  and 
calls  the  latter  into  a  Veftel  that  Hands  near  him  ;  and 
when  that  is  filled  with  the  Grapes,  they  carry  it  to  the 
Middle  of  the  Prels  in  a  Pail,  or  in  a  Bafket,  and 
from  Time  to  Time  empty  into  the  Vat,  the  Skins  and 
the  Wine  which  are  in  the  Veftel,  which  has  been 

ftoned.  . 

The  Bufinefs  of  the  Vintage  Gatherers  being  finifhed, 
they  put  the  Marc  and  all  the  Stones  that  are  upon  the 
Middle,  and  they  lower  the  Plank  to  draw  from  thence 
the  Wine  that  is  found  there. 

Some  give  it  another  bruiftng,  but  I  believe  very 
unprofitably  ;  for  that  cannot  get  out  much  Wine; 
and  alfo  that  which  they  get  from  thefe  Stones  has  no¬ 
thing  but  a  Harfhnefs  •,  but  neverthelefs  one  may,  be¬ 
caufe  there  is  a  little  of  it,  mingle  it  with  the  other, 
that  is  in  the  Vat. 

One  Marc  of  Grapes,  which  one  may  reckon  ten 
Pcinfons,  may  yield  about  fifty  Pints,  of  Wine,  or  there¬ 
abouts.  This  depends  upon  the  Size  of  the  Grapes, 
and  the  Heat  which  has  been  during  the  Time  of  the 

Vintage  gathering.  . 

The  Wine  being  boiled  with  its  Skin,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefiary  to  obferve,  from  Time  to  Time,  if  it  have  Co- 
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lour  enough  ;  and  if  it  be  furficiently  made,  to  bfc 
drawn  oft7 ;  and  when  it  is  found  that  it  is  not  yet  red 
enough,  the  Marc  muft  be  thruft  down  in  the  Vat  in 
order  to  give  it  the  Colour,  and  nevef  to  be  forced  ; 
you  may  alfo  cover  the  Vat  with  a  coarfe  linen  Cloth 
double,  and  put  the  Board  of  the  Prefs  upon  that,  in 
Cafe  one  is  apprehenfive,  that  it  will  lofe  a  Part  of  its 
Strength. 

It  is  not  the  fame,  when  the  Stone  is  left  and  put  in¬ 
to  the  Tun  with  the  Wine,  becaufe  then  it  will  eafily 
force ;  whereas  this  Inconvenience  never  happens  when 
the  Grapes  have  been  ftoned  ;  for  this  Realon  it  ought 
always  to  be  done  ;  one  is  fure  to  have  Wine  well 
made,  and  fuch  as  may  be  kept  many  Years  without 
fpoiling,  according  to  the  Time  that  it  has  been  left  to 
ferment. 

And  if  all  our  red  Wines  were  made  in  this  Mariner, 
we  fhould  not  have  Occafion  to  fay,  as  it  hath  been 
faid  for  a  long  Time,  that  our  Wines  are  harlh  and 
coarfe,  for  it  muft  be  agreed,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the 
Stone  that  gives  it  this  bad  Quality;  which  is  however 
accidental,  fince  I  have  offered  a  Method  to  remedy  it, 
which  may  eafily  be  put  in  Practice. 

Many  Citizens  complain,  that  the  Merchants  will 
not  give  a  greater  Price  for  the  Wine  whofe  Grapes 
have  been  ftoned,  than  for  that  which  has  not ;  but  in 
the  mean  Time,  it  is  better ;  it  does  indeed,  coft  fome¬ 
thing  more  in  making  it  after  this  Manner,  in  that  it 
takes  up  more  Time  in  prefling. 

Upon  this  Account  many  Citizeris  have  difcontinued 
the  Honing  their  Grapes ;  but  1  do  not  approve  of  that ; 
we  ought  to  fpare  nothing  to  make  good  Wine  ;  and  I 
am  perfuaded  that  there  will  always  be  found  Merchants 
reafonable  enough  to  make  a  Diftindtion  between  a 
Wine,  the  Grapes  of  which  have  been  ftoned,.  and 
that  which  has  not,  not  only  by  their  Tafte,  but  in  the 
Price  too. 

As  the  Grapes  that  are  fermented  without  their 
Stones  are  fubjedl  to  grow  ropy,  it  is  good  to  prevent 
this  Inconvenience  in  gathering  them  before  they  come 
to  their  full  Maturity,  and  to  give  them  but  little  Fer¬ 
mentation  ;  it  can  then  never  be  too  thick  ;  becaufe 
the  Grape  Stone  not  being  there,  it  is  impofiible  it 
fhould  force  it. 

During  the  Time  that  the  Wine  is  working  in  the 
Vat,  one  may  pierce  the  Calks,  and  put  into  each  of 
them  about  a  Pint  of  Water  ;  it  fhould  be  boiling  hot, 
or  at  leaft  very  hot ;  this  will  purify  the  Veffels,  and 
render  them  more  tight. 

The  Hole  of  the  Bung  being  well  ftoped,  as  foon 
as  the  hot  Water  has  been  put  in,  it  fhould  be  fhaken 
and  turned  on  all  Sides,  to  be  able  to  fee  if  it  has  Vent 
in  any  Place. 

Some  pretend,  that  this  hot  Water  will  take  away 
the  Tafte  of  the  Calks ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  of  this. 

In  order  to  make  this  Experiment,  it  is  requifite,  that 
one  be  firft  fure  that  the  Calks  have  any  bad 
Tafte. 

When  the  Calks  have  been  feafoned  and  drained  as 
dry  as  may  be,  they  muft  be  placed  upon  the  Stilliers, 
and  there  fet  firm  with  Stones,  or  fome  other  Thing, 
to  hinder  them  from  rolling  while  they  are  filling. 

The  Balket  that  is  hung  up  by  means  of  a  Prop  to 
receive  and  hold  the  Grapes  and  Skins  which  fall  from 
the  Middle  of  the  Prefs  into  the  wooden  Pipe  ought 
to  be  well  clofed  up  to  hinder  the  Stones  from  going 
into  the  Calks  when  they  are  filling ;  becaufe  when  the 
Wine  boils,  it  calls  out  the  Scum,  Lee,  Skins,  and 
Stones,  in  order  to  purify  itfelf ;  and  fometimes  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  thefe  is  fufficient  to  Hop  entirely  the 
Holes  of  the  Calks. 

But  to  prevent  this  Accident,  one  may  nail,  at  the 
fmall  Hole,  at  which  the  Wine  runs  down,  a  fmall 
Lattice  of  Brafs  Wire,  the  Holes  of  which  muft  be  ve¬ 
ry  fine  ;  then  there  would  but  a  few  of  the  Skins  pals, 
and  no  Stones ;  and  the  Bafket,  which  is  very  trouble- 
fome  when  one  would  empty  the  Pipe,  would  be  ule- 

One  may  yet,  for  the  greater  Secuiity,  have  another 
Grate,  and  fallen  it  with  Nails,  above  the  Socket 
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oil  the  Infide  of  the  Funnel ;  but  this  Grate  muff  be 
taifed  three  or  four  Fingers,  to  the  End  that  the  Skins 
may  not  hinder  the  Wine  from  palling. 

Before  the  Marc  is  begun  to  be  put  upon  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Prefs,  I  fuppofe  the  Prefs  to  be  in  fuch  Con¬ 
dition,  that  nothing  is  wanting  of  all  the  Utenfils  that 
is  neoeffarv,  for  it  would  be  an  Imprudence  to  have,  at 
this  very  Moment,  any  Thing  wanting  that  is  neceffa- 
ry  for  the  making  a  Marc. 

The  Screw  being  the  mod  brittle  and  mod  neceffary 
Part  belonging  to  a  Prefs,  a  Mailer  ought  always  to 
have  one  in  referve,  ready  to  put  in,  in  cafe  of  Need. 

In  like  Manner  the  Feet  of  the  Beams  fhould  be  ex¬ 
amined  fome  Time  before  the  Vintage,  that  they  be 
not  roten,  for  that  is  the  Place  they  commonly  fail  in  •, 
and  when  this  happens,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  remedy  it 
as  it  is  to  remedy  a  broken  Screw. 

In  order  to  make  the  Beams  of  a  Prefs  lad  a  long 
Time,  when  they  are  good  of  themfelves,  it  ought  to 
be  fo  contrived,  that  they  may  always  have  the  Air 
under  the  Middle  of  the  Prefs  •,  efpecially  at  the  End 
of  thele  Pieces,  there  ought  not  to  be  either  any  Marc 
or  Earth,  and  therefore  it  fhould  be  hindered  from  fall¬ 
ing  there. 

Some  make  a  fmall  Piece  of  Brick  Work  round  each 
of  thefe  Beams ;  and  that  is  the  bed  Precaution  that 
can  be  taken  to  make  them  lad  a  long  Time. 

After  the  Prefs  has  been  put  in  Order,  and  the  Wine 
has  had  its  Degree  or  Time  in  the  Vat  that  it  ought  to 
have,  or  they  can  give  it,  it  mud  be  put  upon  the 
Middle  of  the  Prefs. 

When  it  is  at  a  great  Didance  from  the  Vat,  they 
make  ufe  of  a  Scuttle  or  Baflcet,  or  if  it  be  near,  of  a 
Pail  ;  which  they  let  drain  upon  a  Board,  which  bears 
at  one  End  upon  the  Vat,  where  it  is  fadened  with  a 
Nail,  or  other  Thing,  and  the  other  upon  the  Middle 
of  the  Prefs  ;  this  Board  fhould  be  bordered  on  both 
Sides  with  Ledges,  drait  and  well  joined,  and  about  an 
Inch  in  Height,  to  hinder  what  drains  out  of  the 
Bafket  from  runing  on  the  Ground. 

A  Piece  of  Wood,  with  a  Hollow  or  Channel  about 
an  Inch  deep,  would  be  much  better  than  this  Board 
with  Ledges,  for  they  cannot  be  with  Eafe  fo  clofely 
joined,  but  that  the  Wine  will  find  fome  Chinks  to  run 
Out  at,  which  will  not  be. in  the  Wood  thus  hollowed. 

Some,  in  order  to  empty  their  Vats  the  more  eafily, 
put  in  a  Pipe,  through  which  they  draw  the  Wine 
clear  through  a  little  bucking  Tub  made  for  this  Pur- 
pofe ;  out  of  which  they  take  the  Wine  in  a  Pale  or 
Pannier,  to  empty  it  into  the  Calks. 

For  this  Purpofe  the  Vat  mud  be  fet  high  on  a  Stil¬ 
ling  or  Gauntry  ;  and  the  Earth  hollowed  at  the  Place 
where  the  Pipe  is  placed. 

Before  the  Wine  is  drawn  off  clear,  you  mud  always 
begin  to  keep  off  the  Cover  of  the  Vat,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Wine  from  forcing;  and  this  mud  be  done 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  he  who  empties  has  not  the 
Trouble  of  lifting  it  up  fo  high  to  put  it  in  the 
Scuttle. 

I  own  that  this  Manner  of  emptying  a  Vat  is  very 
commodious,  and  fhall,  in  the  following  Article,  fpeak 
of  the  Inconveniency  that  may  happen  thence. 

The  Marc  being  placed  on  the  Middle  of  the  Prefs, 
they  cover  it  with  a  Board,  with  Bolflers,  Cufhions, 
and  B^gs  or  Pillow's.  There  mud  be  two  Rows  of 
thefe  lad,  and  fometimes  three,  when  the  Marc  is  thin, 
becaufe  by  how  much  lefs  the  Screw  appears,  by  fo 
much  lefs  is  it  in  Danger  of  breaking  ;  and  as  the 
Marc  fhall  be  thick,  according  as  they  have  ordered  it, 
there  mud  be  fome  Rows  of  the  Bags  retrenched ;  for 
it  is  fufficient,  that  there  is  a  certain  Diftance' between 
the  Wheel  and  the  Screw,  which  would  not  be  fo,  if 
the  Marc  were  very  thick,  or  there  were  many  Sacks. 

There  is  no  need  to  put  the  Ring  of  the  Rope  into  the 
Hook,  before  the  Wheel  has  been  lowered  on  the  Bams, 
and  that  you  have  examined  if  all  is  made  even,  and 
that  none  of  the  Bags  are  removed. 

Before  you  begin  to  lower  the  Wheel  upon  the  Bao-s, 
the  Screw  ought  to  be  well  greafed  above  the  Nuc^of 
it,  and  alfo  below,  when  it  touches  the  Bags. 
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They  alfo  greafe  that  Part  of  the  Screw  that  was 
within  the  Nut  Screw  before  they  have  brought  it 
down  to  the  Point  where  it. ought  to  be  ;  for  the  fir  ft 
Operation  after  the  Plank  of  the  Axle-tree  has  been 
let  down,  and  before  the  Loofening,  the  Screw  mud  be 
foaped  on  the  Places  where  it  has  had  none. 

White  dry  Soap  without  Oil  is  the  bed  for  greafin^ 
the  Screw,  for  when  Oil  is  mingled  with  the  Soap,  that 
draws  the  Rats,  which  gnaw  the  Screw,  and  it  occafions 
a  Gum,  or  thick  Subdance,  which  makes  it  go  hard 
when  they  prefs  the  Marc. 

The  Trendle  ought  alfo  to  be  placed  at  a  reafbnable 
Didance  from  the  Middle  of  the  Prefs  upon  the  Nave 
of  the  Wheel,  and  being  well  rubed  with  Hog’s  I,  rd 
the  Trendle  will  turn  the  better.  Others  make  ufe  of 
an  Iron  Crow,  which  at  lead  produces  as  good  an 
Effeft  as  the  Nave. 

When  the  Staves  or  Rammers  are  rather  long  than 
fhort,  and  that  the  Trendle  is  pierced  with  a  Height 
agreeable  to  a  Man  of  a  middle  Stature,  they  will  have 
the  more  Force  to  prefs  the  Marc. 

After  the  Plank  has  been  let  down,  and  the  Troughs 
filled  to  a  Pannier  or  thereabouts,  and  they  have  after¬ 
wards  added  the  Wine  that  comes  from  thefe  Preffino-s 
they  give  the  fird  Squeezing,  which  ought  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  others  in  a  fhort  Time,  becaufe  the 
Auvernat  having  in  it  much  Fire,  its  Marc  would  dry: 
quickly,  and  yield  much  lefs  Wine,  if  thefe  were  much 
Time  between  thefe  Preffings. 

It  is  not  enough  to  greafe  the  Screw  of  the  Prefs  the 
fird  Operation,  before  the  Balance  is  let  down,  when  it 
is  a  Wheel  Prefs ;  it  ought  to  be  done  from  Time  to 
Time,  efpecially  when  the  Screw  is  perceived  to  be 
rough,  or  lereaks  in  the  Nut  when  the  Trendle  is- 
turned. 

Some,  before  they  give  the  Marc  the  lad  Operation, 
barbager  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  work  it,  or  prick  it  with 
an  Indrument  of  Iron,  but  without  touching  the  Sides, 
becaufe  they  choofe  to  hinder  it  from  falling  on  the 
Middle.  They  pretend  that  this  little  Squeezino-  makes 
the  Marc  yield  about  two  Pints  of  Wine  the  Puncheon. 

I  have  never  made  the  Experiment,  but  this  is  fel- 
dom  pradifed  but  in  the  Marcs  of  white  Wine,  becaufe 
they  are  thicker,  -and  not  fo  hot  by  much  as  thofe  of 
Auvernat. 

The  lad  Operation  or  Preffing  being  given,  you 
may  wait  twelve  or  fifteen  Hours  for  taking  off  the 
Marc,  that  it  may  have  Time  to  drain,  and  they  feldom 
do  it  fooner,  except  they  want  the  Prefs  for  making  other 
Wine. 

Although  the  Wine  that  comes  out  of  one  Vat  is  the 
fame,  yet  they  give  it  two  different  Names;  the  one 
they  call  unpreffed  TVine ,  and  the  other  the  Wine  of  the 
Prefs. 

The  fird  is  that  which  comes  from  the  red  or  white 
Grapes,  when  they  have  been  trod,  whether  they  have 
been  tunned  or  not,  and  the  lecond  is  that  which  comes 
from  the  Marc  after  the  Preffing.  As  this  lad  has  always 
a  great  deal  more  Colour  and  Harfhnefs  than  the  fird, 
they  mix  them  together,  to  the  End  that  they  may  make 
an  equal  Wine,  and  if  they  do  not  do  this,  they  would 
have  one  Part  of  the  Wine  of  the  fame  Vat  too  delicate 
and  weak  in  Colour,  and  the  other  too  red,  and  too 
harfii,  which  would  not  be  fit  for  the  Merchants,  who 
are  for  an  equal  Wine. 

When  I  fay  the  Wine  fhould  be  equal,  I  mean  only 
that  of  one  Vat,  and  not  of  one  whole  Cellar,  for  as 
all  the  Wine  that  one  buys  cannot  be  all  fpent  at  the 
fame  Time  ;  and  that  the  Merchants  fearch  fometimes 
for  Wine  high-coloured,  and  a  little  firm,  and  fome¬ 
times  for  a  Wine  more  delicate  and  fit  for  prefent 
Drinking,  therefore  it  is,  in  my  Opinion,  the  Prudence 
of  a  Citizen  to  have  Tuns  of  different  Degrees  of  Co¬ 
lour  and  Firmnefs,  that  the  more  delicate  may  be  fird 
drank,  and  the  firmed  fome  Time  after,  or  the  Year 
following,  for  mod  Perfons  love  old  Wine  better  than 
new. 

But  it  is  yet  more  advantageous  for  a  Citizen  to  have 
Wine  that  is  rather  a  little  firm  than  too  delicate,  be- 
c  aufe,  if  that  be  not  fold  quickly,  it  may  grow  ropy, 
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or  be  fpoiled,  when,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is 
well  mixed  will  keep  a  great  while,  and  he  may  fell  it 
a  long  Time  after. 

It  is  true  the  Merchants  often  flight,  or  rather  feem 
tOiJlight  and  reject,  a  Wine  that  has  been  but  little 
fermented  •,  but  it  is  very  often  nothing  but  a  little 
Chicane  that  thofe  make  ufe  of  who  are  employed  to 
purchafe  Wines  to  buy  them  the  cheaper;  therefore  we 
mull  give  them  leave  to  fay  what  they  will;  but  always 
give  the  Wine  fomething  of  the  Tun  ;  becaufe,  if  it  be 
not  fold  at  fir  ft,  it  will  at  laft  ;  whereas,  when  it  is 
made  for  p refen t  Drinking,  it  muft  be  fold  as  foon  as 
may  be,  and  perhaps  under  Price. 

Some  Perfons,  out  of  Thrifdnefs,  or  rather  fordid 
Covetoufnefs,  fearing  to  lofe  a  little  Wine,  never  en¬ 
tirely  fill  their  Cafks  till  the  Wine  has  caft  forth  its 
greateft  Fire ;  that  is,  they  will  not  make  it  boil  till  it 
has  no  Force  left ;  and  there  being  only  one  Pannier 
full  of  Wine  put  into  the  Cafk  the  next  Day,  or  two 
Days  after  it  has  been  filled,  that  has  not  the  Force  to 
warm  it  again  fufficiently  to  make  it  boil. 

This  Way  of  managing  Wine  is  very  wrong  ;  for  it 
caufes  all  its  Excrement  to  remain  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  C'afk,  which  augments  the  Lee,  and  often  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  fpoiling  the  Wine,  and  to  keep  it  for 
a  long  Time  foul,  which  therefore  the  Merchants 
rejedt. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  fill  it  prefently  up  to  the 
Bung  with  the  Prefturage,  or  with  what  has  been  prefled, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Preflings  that  they  give  to  the 
Marc,  becaufe  the  Cafks  being  always  full,  the  Wine 
purifies  itfelf  the  more,  and  becomes  clear  in  lefs  Time, 
and  of  confequence  is  more  palatable,  and  may  be 
fooner  fold. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fill  the  Cafks  up  to  the  Bung 
the  firft  Time  thac  the  Wine  is  put  into  them  ;  they 
ought  to  be  refilled  many  Times ;  that  is  to  fay,  as 
foon  as  the  Boiling  is  over.  Wine  muft  be  put  in  to  ex¬ 
cite  it  to  boil,  and  the  lame  Thing  is  to  be  done  the 
next  Day,  and  afterwards  for  eight  or  ten  Days  every 
other  Day. 

The  Necefilty  there  is  of  filling  the  Cafks  as  foon  as 
the  new  Wine  has  been  put  in  them,  is  proved  by  the 
Accident  that  happened  to  the  Wines  in  the  Year 
1718,  when  the  Seafon  was  too  hot  and  dry  during 
the  Months  of  July  and  Auguft. 

The  Wines  were  then  fo  extreme  hot  as  to  boil  very 
low  in  the  Cafks,  fo  that  many,  who  had  negledled  to 
fill  them  at  firft  up  to  the  Bung,  had  their  Wines 
turned  four,  which  did  not  happen  to  thofe  who  had 
ufed  the  Precaution  of  filling  them  to  the  Bung,  and 
keeping  them  full  ;  and  for  this  Reafon,  thofe  who 
have 'many  Tuns  of  Wine  ought  always  to  take  of  the 
laft  they  have  made  to  fill  all  thofe  Puncheons  of  the 
other  Tuns,  and  when  a  Perfon  has  but  one,  he  muft 
put  Wine  in  a  Cafk  called  a  Gueulebee ,  to  fill  thofe 
Puncheons  as  far  as  the  Bung,  as  foon  as  the  Wine  has 
done  boiling  ;  then  the  Wine  that  remains  muft  be 
put  into  the  Cafks  of  Giieulebee ,  or  into  a  very  clofe 
Veftel,  for  fear  of  its  evaporating  or  lofing  its  Spirit. 

I  will  fay,  by  the  by,  that  many  deceive  themfelves 
in  making  Wine  thefe  hot  Years ;  for  they  let  it  fer¬ 
ment  but  a  little,  becaufe  it  boils  as  foon  as  it  is  trod,  but 
this  is  but  a  falfe  Boiling  which  comes  rather  from  the 
Fire  that  is  in  the  Grape,  than  from  the  working  in  the 
Tun,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  tunned  a  confiderable 
Time.  It  is  in  fuch  Years  the  Grapes  fhould  the  rather 
be  floned,  and  the  Wine  fufficiently  fermented. 

It  is  true  there  is  fome  Inconvenience  in  filling  the 
Cafks  up  to  the  Bung  the  firft  Time,  the  Wine  is  put  in, 
becaufe  it  is  impoffible  not  to  lofe  fome  of  it;  for  it  will 
mix  with  the  Scum  and  the  Lee  which  come  out  at  the 
Bung,  but  this  Inconvenience  may  be  remedied  by  fet¬ 
ing  Gutters  above  the  Bung,  and  Pans  or  Velfels  of 
Wood  under  the  Gutters,  to  receive  all  that  which 
comes  out. 

And  whereas  fome  pretend,  that  Lead  communicates 
an  ill  Talte  to  the  Wine,  it  is  the  fureft  Way  to  have 
them  of  Pewter,  in  fuch  Manner,  that  nothing  but  the 
End  of  the  Socket  may  enter  into  the  Hole  of  the 
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Bung,  for  if  the  Hole  be  made  larger  than  that  the 
Socket  may  play  within  it,  the  Gutter  will  be  uftlefs, 
becaufe  the  Wine  would  run  out  between  the  Wood 
and  the  Socket. 

There  mult  alfo  be  a  \  eflel  called  Gueulebee  to  empty 
thefe  \  effels  in  as  they  fill,  and  it  fhould  be  covered 
with  a  thick  double  Linen  Cloth,  and  clofed  or  fattened 
all  round  about  with  a  Hoop  to  hinder  the  Wine  from 
growing  flat. 

The  Lee  defcends  by  little  and  little  to  the  Bottom 
of  the  Cades,  where  it  is  joined  with  the  Scum  which 
there  falls  together,  and  is  incorporated  with  it. 

Some  Days  after,  the  Wine  being  grown  clear,  they 
empty  the  Veftel,  and  the  Lee  remains  at  the  Bottom. 
This  Wine  may  be  put  in  a  Veftel  by  itfelf,  without 
mixing  with  the  Wine  which  is  in  the  Cafks  out  of 
which  it  came.  Some  fay  this  collefted  Wine  is  the 
more  fine  and  ftrong,  and  others  fay  to  the  contrary; 
but  they  may  fry  what  they  will,  for  it  is  always  true 
that  this  Wine  is  very  good,  provided  it  has  been  kept 
very  dole  in  the  Veftel  where  it  was  collected. 

And  I  believe  that  one  might,  without  any  Scruple, 
make  ufe  of  it  for  filling  the  Wine ;  but,  as  to  this, 
you  need  not  confult  either  the  Merchants,  or  the  Vig- 
nerons,  lince  the  one  has  not  Judgement  or  Sincerity- 
enough,  and  the  other  are  too  much  interefted  ;  and  I 
fpeak  with  a  Knowledge  of  the  Matter,  founded  on  the 
Experience  I  have  had  many  Times,  and  without  any 
Intereft  but  that  of  the.Publick. 

Thofe  who,  from  a  covetous  Temper,  will  not  be  at 
the  Charge  of  procuring  thefe  Gutters  and  Vefteis  to 
receive  the  Wine  of  the  C'adcs  while  they  are  boiling, 
have  no  Skill  in  it;  for  the  Wine,,  which  they  would 
fave  by  this  Means,  would  make  amends  entirely  the 
firft  Year  for  the  Expence  they  would  be  at  in  pro¬ 
curing  them. 

Others,  that  are  afraid  that  they  final  1  not  fell  their 
Wine,  fay  that  the  Merchants  have  always  an  Opinion 
in  Favour  of  that  Wine,  of  which  the  two  Sides  of  the 
|  Bung  of  each  Cafk  are  filled  with  Scum  as  far  as  the 
firft  Bands  or  Circles,  and  that  they  have  a  quite  con¬ 
trary  Opinion  ol  thofe  where  it  does  not  appear. 

It  is  true  that  formerly  they  did  mind  this,  and  their 
Opinion  might  be  well  grounded,  becaufe  they  never 
made  ufe  of  thefe  Gutters ;  but  at  this  Time  their 
Opinion  is  altered,  lor  they  are  perfuaded  that  thefe 
Gutters  being  in  Ufe,  a  Cafk  may  have  caft  out  all 
the  Scum  without  its  appearing  at  the  Sides  of  the 
Bung,  becaufe  it  falls  into  thefe  Vefteis  that  are  fet  to 
receive  it,  and  like  wife  that  all  the  Wine  that  is  there  is 
well  mixed. 

Befides,  it  is  an  eafy  Matter  for  a  Merchant  to  know 
if  there  be  much  Lee  in  the  Calk,  for  he  needs  only 
to  pierce  it  into  the  Lee,  thac  is  to  fay,  at  the  Bottom, 
about  two  Fingers  of  the  Notch  of  the  Calk  where  the 
Head  Pieces  come  in. 

The  Wine  having  caft  out  all  its  Scum,  it  will  be 
proper  to  tafte  all  the  Calks  into  which  it  has  been 
put ;  to  the  end  that,  if  any  one  be  found  that  has  a 
bad  Relifh,  thofe  who  have  purchaled  them  may  be 
apprifed  of  it,  that  they  may  put  all  the  bad  ones  to 
their  own  Account. 

Some  fay  that  St.  Martin’s  Day  being  pafied,  you 
cannot  oblige  the  Merchants,  who  have  purchafed  the 
Wine,  to  take  that  again  which  has  been  fpoiled  in  the 
Cafks,  becaufe  they  fay  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  remedy 
it.  Others  pretend  that  the  Merchants  are  anfwerable 
three  Months  after  the  Cafks  have  been  filled,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  not  been  removed  from  off  the  Stillings. 

When  the  Wine  has  done  boiling,  it  muft  be  covered 
with  the  largeft  Side  of  the  Bung  to  hinder  it  from 
evaporating  ;  and  eight  or  ten  Days  afterwards  it  muft 
be  filled  full,  and  bunged  up. 

Some  make  ufe  of  Bungs  about  hall  a  Foot  long,,  be¬ 
caufe  they  can  take  them  out  without  daubing  the  Cafks 
with  the  Scum,  but  1  am  of  Opinion  that  broad  Bungs 
are  better,  and  to  make  two  Holes  on  the  Side,  the 
one  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  little  Faucet,  the  other 
about  the  Bignefs  ot  one’s  little  Finger,  that  a  Pewter 
Funnel  may  be  put  in,  having  in  it  a  Piece  of  Pewter 
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foldered  about  two  Inches  from  the  End,  the  Holes  of 
which  may  be  as  big  again  as  thofe  of  aTobacco  Grater; 
to  the  end  that,  when  one  ufes  it  to  fill  the  Cafks, 
neither  Stone,  nor  Skin,  nor  Kernels,  nor  Lee,  may 
pafs.  The  great  Hole  ferves  for  the  pitting  in  of  a 
Funnel,  and  the  other  to  give  Yent  for  the  Cafks 
during  the  Time  the  Wine  is  pouring  in  them. 

The  little  Hole  ought  to  be  made  at  the  Time  that 
the  Cafks  are  bored,  to  put  in  the  Wine  with  the  great 
wooden  Funnel',  for  if  the  Socket  exadtly  fills  the  Bung 
Hole,  the  Cafk  would  fill  very  llowly,  if  it  had  not 
Vent  given  it  by  the  little  Hole. 

When  it  is  done  after  this  Manner,  the  Tuns  are  not 
daubed  with  the  Scum.  It  is  not  difttfrbed,  as  is  done 
in  finking  to  beat  in  the  Bung,  and  the  Wine  will 
have  lefs  Vent. 

You  muft  be  fure  to  fill  the  Wine  every  fifteen  Days 
after  it  has  been  bunged,  until  towards  St.  Andrew's 
Day  ;  you  are  not  to  meddle  with  it  any  longer,  till 
after  the  Severity  of  the  Winter  is  over,  which  com¬ 
monly  happens  towards  the  Middle  of  February ,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Froft  may  make  it  fwell. 

The  Auvernat  is  not  the  only  red  Wine  that  we  have 
in  this  Vineyard  Plot;  there  are  alfo  other  Wines  made, 
that  have  the  fame  Colour,  but  are  of  a  different  Qua¬ 
lity. 

There  is,  for  Example,  the  bon  Lignage ,  or  the 
good  Wine;  and  that  which  is  made  of  all  Sorts  of 
Grapes.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  made  up  of  the  red 
Auvermty  the  T emt,  the  Gray,  the  White,  the  tender 
Samoireauy  the  Metier ,  and  all  the  beft:  Sorts  of  red 
Grapes. 

The  fecond  is  compofed  of  all  Sorts  of  Grapes,  good 
and  bad,  but  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former,  whence 
it  is  eafy  to  be  comprehended,  why  the  one  has  lefs  of 
the  Quality  than  the  other.  And  as  this  fecond  is 
generally  fpent  in  the  Country,  they  make  it  all  Manner 
of  Ways,  either  fit  for  prefent  Drinking,  or  firm,  or 
hard,  according  to  the  Occafion  they  have  for  it,  and 
the  Quantity  they  are  to  provide.  As  to  the  other, 
they  do  not  fail  to  make  it,  and  often  fend  it  to  Paris. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Grapes  are  not  gathered  with  the 
fame  Care  as  the  red  Auvernat ,  which  cannot  bear  the. 
Water,  neverthelefs  the  Wine  is  the  better,  when  the 
Grapes,  with  which  it  is  made,  are  cut  in  a  Seafon 
that  is  rather  hot  and  dry  than  cold  and  moift. 

We  have,  in  fome  Places  of  this  Vineyard  Plot, 
three  Sorts  of  red  Wines,  bearing  the  fame  Name, 
which,  neverthelefs,  they  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the 
other.  There  is  the  tender  Samoireau ,  the  hard,  and 
the  Fourchu ,  which  have  all  three  different  Qualities, 
The  tender  Samoireau  does  very  well  in  the  Lands  of 
the  Olivet ,  St.  Mefmin ,  and  Clery,  where  it  is  more 
plentiful  than  any  where  elfe.  They  make  of  it  a  par¬ 
ticular  Wine  which  will  keep  a  long  Time,  provided 
it  have  no  Mixture,  and  that  they  give  it  but  little  of 
the  Vat;  this  renders  it  firm,  and  prevents  it  from 
growing  ropy. 

This  Grape  may  be  mixed  with  the  red  Auvernat , 
becaufe  they  both  ripen  at  the  fame  Time.  The  Samoi¬ 
reau  gives  the  Colour  to  the  Auvernat ;  it  fuftains  it, 
and  caufes  it  to  keep  a  long  Time,  but  you  muft  put 
but  a  fmall  Quantity,  for  fear  of  altering  or  entirely 
abforbing  the  Quality  of  the  Auvernat ,  which  after  it 
lias  loft,  it  alfo  lofes  its  Name,  and  is  no  more  regarded, 
but  as  a  good  Vin  de  Lignage ,  or  one  compofed  of  all 
Sorts  of  Grapes,  which  is  vulgarly  called  Vignerons 
Auvernat^  very  different  from  that  of  the  Citizens, 
which  is  in  a  Manner  pure  Auvernat.  When  one  would 
render  this  Vin  de  Lignage  yet  better,  he  may  put  to  it 
a  fourth  Part  of  good  Metier. 

The  hard  Samoireau  is  a  little  higher  coloured  than 
the  tender.  When  it  has  but  its  proper  Degree  of  the 
Vat,  they  may  mix  one  or  two  Puncheons  of  White, 
and  a  little  lefs,  when  they  turn  it ;  they  fhould  alfo, 
when  it  may  be  done,  take  a  Metier  of  a  better  Kind, 
for  this  Wine  has  not  much  Fire.  When  it  is  pure, 
and  it  has  paffed  the  Year,  that  Quality  diminifheth  : 
it  is  then  proper  to  make  ufe  of  Rapes,  not  of  Chips  or 
Shavings,  but  of  Corn,  without  puting  Grapes  to  it, 
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as  fome  do,  for  that  renders  it  hard  and  difagreeable  to 
drink. 

It  is  fufficient  to  put  a  third  Part,  or  at  moft  a  Half, 
of  the  Grains  into  the  Puncheons,  and  after  that  they 
fill  the  Wine  up  to  the  Bung.  They  make  ufe  of  th0e 
Rapes  to  put  off  the  Grounds  or  Bottoms  of  Wine, 
and  the  weak  Wines,  which  they  alfo  mix  fometimes 
with  them.  The  third  Kind  of  Samoireau ,  of  which  I 
fhall  fpeak,  renders  them  the  better  for  keeping. 

The  Samoireau  Fourchu  is  the  beft  of  the  three  Kinds ; 
this  is  proper  to  give  the  Colour  to  the  others,  and  to 
fuftain  thofe  that  are  weak,  and  to  reftore  thofe  that 
have  any  Defied!. 

In  order  to  know  the  Colour,  they  call:  fome  of  it 
againft  a  Wall,  and,  according  to  the  Imprefiion  it 
makes,  they  judge  of  the  Effect  it  will  produce. 

One  fingle  Puncheon  of  that  will  colour  fix  of  White, 
and  fometimes  more,  according  as  the  Seafons  are  hot, 
and  the  Quantity  of  the  Wine  that  the  Vineyard  has 
yielded;  this  Wine  is  not  only  good  to  drink,  when  it 
is  taken  in  Time,  but  it  ferves  for  a  Remedy  againft: 
the  Dyfentery  and  other  Maladies ;  its  Marc  is  good 
againft  Rheumatifms. 

This  Sort  has  a  Virtue  that  is  not  found  in  any  others, 
becaufe  the  longer  it  is  kept,  the  better  it  is,  for  it  is 
better  for  drinking  at  the  End  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
Years,  than  one  or  two  Years  after  it  has  be^n  made. 

Some  put  it  in  Bottles,  but  it  keeps  equally  as  well 
in  Cafks,  provided  Care  be  taken  to  keep  them  always 
full,  and  to  obferve  that  the  Calks  do  not  want  Hoops, 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  put  on  feveral  Iron  Hoops  at 
each  End. 

The  Wine,  the  Marc,  and  the  Wood,  or  rather  the 
Afhes  of  this  Plant,  have  alfo  a  great  many  other  Pro¬ 
perties  which  I  fhall  not  relate. 

The  Time  of  gathering  thefe  two  Species  of  Samoi¬ 
reau  comes  much  later  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  which 
ripens  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  Auvernat. 

The  Territory  of  Mardic  is  the  moft  proper  for  thefe 
Plants,  and  that  which  produces  the  moft:  of  it  (I  mean 
of  the  hard  and  Fourchu  Samoireau) ;  there  is  of  it  at 
Bou  and  Checi ,  and  but  a  very  little  in  any  other  Places 
of  this  Vineyard  Plot. 

As  the.  Fourchu  never  produces  more  Wine  than  when 
it  is  a  little  old,  many,  eager  to  enjoy  the  Fruit  of 
their  Labours,  and  their  Expences,  have  not  Patience 
to  vvait  fo  long,  and  therefore  they  pull  up  thofe  of 
them  they  had,  and  cannot  refolve  to  plant  them  when 
they  have  them  not. 

Neverthelefs  this  is  a  precious  Plant,  and  one  may 
judge  of  it  by  the  Effects  that  it  produces,  and  by  the 
Price  which  it  bears,  for  it  is  commonly  fold  for 
double  the  Price  of  the  beft:  Wines  of  this  Country ; 
and  I  do  not  know  but  that  thofe,  who  deftroy  them, 
and  thofe  that  do  not  raife  them,  will  repent  it  one 
Time  or  other. 

As  there  is  not  much  to  be  faid  of  the  Manner  of 
making  White  Wine,  and  having  taken  Notice  of  it  at 
tke  Begining  of  this  Article,  I  fhall  fay  but  little  of  it 
particularly. 

Although  there  are  many  Kinds  of  white  Grapes, 
yet  they  make,  as  one  may  fay,  but  two  Sorts  of  Wine 
of  them,  the  one  the  moift,  and  the  other  the  dry 
Wine. 

The  firft,  fuch'  as  the  Mufcat  or  the  Gendin  of  St. 
Mefmin ,  thofe  of  Mariguyy  of  Rebrechein ,  and  other 
neighbouring  Places,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  moft: 
precious,  in  that  they  bring  the  Money  into  the  King¬ 
dom,  rather  than  the  dry  Wines,  for  they  fend  them 
into  Hollandy  Flanders ,  Englandy  &c.  To  render  this 
Wine  the  better,  they  do  not  content  themfelves  to  fee, 
that  the  Grapes  have  their  perfedt  Maturity,  and  be 
half  roten  ;  they  wait  oftentimes  till  the  Froft  has  taken 
them,  to  have  the  Wine  which  they  call  BourcUy  and 
in  fome  Years  they  defer  the  Vintage  until  the  fifteenth 
or  twentieth  of  November,  and  it  is  then  fometimes  fo 
cold,  that  the  Icicles  hang  upon  thofe  Grapes  that  pe- 
rifhed,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  carry  Fires  into 
the  Vineyards  in  great  Pans,  to  warm  the  Gatherers. 
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It  is  true  that  thofe,  who  tarry  fo  long  before  they 
gather,  have  a  great  deal  lefs  Wine  than  the  others,  but 
then  at  the  fame  )Hme  it  is  much  better,  and  fells  a 
great  deal  dearer,  fo  that  I  believe  it  comes  much  to 
the  fame,  or  very  near  the  Matter. 

The  Wines  of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  although  fweet 
of  themfelves,  have,  neverthelefs,  not  always  the  fame 
Degree  of  Liquor  j  this  depends  upon  the  Condition  of 
the  Seafon,  that  is  to  fay,  by  how  much  the  Summer 
and  Autumn  are  the  hoter,  the  Wine  has  the  more 
Liquor,  and  it  has  a  great  deal  lefs,  when  the  Seafon 
is  the  contrary. v, 

What  I  fay  is  fo  true,  that  the  Seafon  having  been 
very  hot  in  the  Year  1719,  the.  fweet  Wines  themfelves 
had  Abundance  more  Liquor  than  ordinary,  and  kept 
good  more  than  a  Year  •,  alfo  the  dry  Wines  of  many 
Places  were  fweet  and  clear.  . 

Some  red  Wines  were  alfo  very  foft  (which  is  very 
rare),  and  held  good  till  the  Month  of  February' in  the 
Year  1721.  It  is  true  they  were  thick,  and  that  they 
did  not  become  clear  till  the  Time  that  they  loft  their 
Sweetnefs,  which  altered  their  Strength. 

The  Softnefs  of  the  white  Wines  being  over,  they 
were  neverthelefs  good,  but  as  there  remains  a  certain 
Flavour,  which  pleafes  the  Palate  of  moft  Perfons,  it  is 
beft  to  fell  them,  and  fpend  them  asfoon  as  may  be. 

One  may  know  by  Experience  that  good  Grapes  al- 
moft  always  make  good  Wine.  Among  the  white 
Grapes,  without  Contradidlion,  the  beft  are  Metier,  and 
the  white  Auvernat  of  the  Low,  Countries.  As  the  white 
Farmeries  or  Bourgignons ,  the  Maledeueaux ,  the  Tram- 
boifes ,  the  white  Gois,  &c.  make  a  Wine  which  is  better 
to  throw  away  than  to.  drink,  yet  Vineyards  of  the  Vig- 
nerons  are  fluffed  with  thefe  wretched  Vines,  becaufe 
they  yield  more  Wine,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  better 
refill  thofe  Accidents  that  happen  to  a  Vineyard,  for 
thefe  People  have  no  Regard  to  any  Thing  but  the 
Quantity,  which  is  the  Reafon  that  they  do  not  ordi¬ 
narily  fell  their  Wines  to  that  Advantage  as  the  Citizens 
do. 

The  white  Grapes  cannot  be  gathered  too  ripe,  be¬ 
caufe  the  riper  they,  are,  the  more  Wine  they  produce, 
and  their  Rotennefs  does  not  give  it  any  bad  Tafte, 
but  when  it  is  begun  before  they  come  to  their  full 
Ripenefs,  they  are  fubjedt  to  grow  yellow,  yet  Regard 
is  to  be  had  to  thofe  Lands  of  which  the  Wine  is  fub- 
jedf  to  grow  ropy. 

For  this  Reafon,  when  they  are  gathered,  it  is 
good  that  the.  Grape  has  a  little  Greennefs,  to  the  end 
that  the  Wine  that  comes  from  them  may  be  able  to 
keep  dry,  to  which  the  white  Auvernat  of  the  Low 
Countries ,  and  the  green  Metier ,  contribute  very  much  •, 
the  laft  hinders  the  Wine  from  being  ropy,  and  the 
firft  makes  it  clear,  and  for  this  Reafon  it  is  good  to 
plant  of  it  with  the  Metier ,  becaufe,  at  the  Time  of 
gathering,  they  may  be  both  mingled  together,  and 
make  a  Wine  without  any  Fault. 

One  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  gather  the  White  but 
when  the  Weather  is  fair  ;  a  rainy  Seafon  is  not  fo  fa¬ 
vourable,  for  one  ought  never  to  mingle  Water  with 
the  Wine  that  one  makes,  though  lome  are  not  over- 
fcrupulous  as  to  this  Point.  It  is  true,  the  Inconvenience 
is  not  fo  great  in  relpeft  to  the  Auvernats ,  but  that 
fhould  not  hinder  one  from  always  endeavouring  to 
make  good  Wine,  and  for  this  Reafon  it  is  beft  to 
gather  the  Vintage  in  a  dry  hot  Time. 

As  the  White  Wine  is  not  tunned,  when  they  bring 
the  Grapes  in  Panniers  from  the  Vineyards,  they  empty 
them  diredtly  on  the  Middle  of  the  Prefs,  where  they 
trample  them  with  their  wooden  Shoes ;  the  broadeft 
and  fmGOtheft  are  the  moft  proper  for  this  Work. 

The  Grapes  ought  to  be  trod  immediately,  that  is  to 
fay,  every  Pannier  as  they  bring  them  from  the  Vine¬ 
yard,  otherwife  the  Wine  would  be  yellow,  and  this 
Colour  is  difagreeable  to  the  Sight,  and  (till  more  to 
the  Palate,  and  confequently  gives  the  Wine  a  bad 
Quality. 

According  as  the  Grapes -are  preffed  on  the  Middle, 
and  that  the  Pipe  fills,  they  empty  it  to  fill  the 
Puncheons,  or  the  Quarter  Puncheons,  to  a  Pail  full, 
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dr  thereabouts,  according  to  the  Largenefs  of  the  Cafk 
wherein  it  is  put  \  to  make  it  boil,  they  fill  them  up  to 
the  Hole  ot  the  Bung  with  the  Wine  which  comes 
from  the  two  firft  Preflings,  and  that  which  remained 
in  the  Pipe  before  they  gave  the  two  firft  Squeezings, 
and  that  which  the  others  yield,  ferve  to  put  into  the 
Wine,  when  the  firft  Boiling  begins  to  be  diminifhed. 

One  ought  always  to  give  to  the  Marc,  whether  it 
be  white  or  red,  four  Preffings,  without  taking  in  the 
Lowering  of  the  Beam,  that  is  to  fay,  that  it  ought  to 
be  cut  four  Times. 

Some  give  it  the  third  Working  with  an  Iron  Grapple 
in  the  Middle  of  die  Marc,  and  they  leave  all  round 
about  lialf  a  Foot  in  Breadth,  to  keep  in  that  which  is 
wrought,  and  at  the,  fourth  Preffing  they  cut  the  Bor¬ 
der  that,  they  left,  and  put  it  back  upon  the  other. 

They  pretend  that  a  Marc  fo  ordered  yields  the 
more  Wine.  As  the  Marc  of  White  Wine  is  the  more 
thick,  and  has  lefs  Fire  than  the  Auvernat,  it  does  not 
dry  fo  foon^  for  this  Reafon,  there  ought  to  be  longer 
Times  between  thefe  Squeezings. 

They  give  them  thefe  commonly  in  the  Night  Time, 
becaufe  .they  do  not  lower  the  Beam,  but  when  the 
Day’s  Work  is  finifhed,  when  the  Men  who  are  to 
work  the  Marc  have  fuped. 

When  the  White  Wine  is  cold,  it  rnuft  be  filled  up 
and  bunged,  and  kept  always  full,  at  leuft  if  it  be  not 
in  the  Depth  of  Winter,  for  when  this  Kind  of  Wine 
is  emptied,  it  becomes  yellow  in  moft  Countries,  but 
when  this  happens,  it  is  ealily  remedied,  either  by 
ftiripg  it  with' a  Stick  of  Hazel  cleft  into  four,  which 
is  put  in  at  the  Bung  Hole,  or  in  fhaking  brifkly  the 
Puncheon,  which  they  leave  fometimes  on  the  Bung, 
to  the  end  that  the  Lee  that  defcends  thither,  and  af¬ 
terwards  is  mixed  again  when  the  Cafk  is  turned  up, 
may  take  away  the  YelTownefs. 

The  fecond  Method  feems  to  be  the  beft,  for  befides 
that  the  Wine  does  not  take  Wind,  it  is  alfo  done  in  a 
great  deal  lefs  Time,  for  one  is  not  obliged  to  unbung 
and  bung  again  every  Cafk,  for  they  may  be  filled  up 
with  a  fm all  Tin  Funnel. 

For  fome  Years  laft  paft  they  have  made  Rapes  of 
White  Wines,  from  which  they  do  not  reap  any  great 
Advantage  •,  they  make  ufe  of  them  to  mix  with  the 
coarfe,  harfh,  red  Wines,  that  have  but  little  of  the 
Quality.  In  the  mean  time,  this  fits  the  meaner  Sort 
of  People,  who  have  not  a  very  nice  Tafte  ;  in  that 
it  pleafes  their  Palates,  and  is  fold  cheap. 

It  will  not  be  to  any  Purpofe  to  name  the  Places  of 
this  Plot  of  Vineyards,  .which  produce  the  beft  White 
Wines,  for  the  Merchants  do  not  take  the  pains  to 
make  a  Diftindtion  between  the  Wines  which  have  much 
of  the  Quality,  from  others  that  have  lefs ;  befides, 
they  are  many  Times  deceived,  for  fome  Citizens,  who 
have  a  great  many  Houfes  of  Wines  in  different 
Places,  after  the  Vintage  is  over,  fend  that  Wine  they 
have  made  in  one  leffer  Vintage  to  be  added  to  that  of 
another  that  is  much  better,  and  fo  a  Merchant  thinks 
that  all  the  Wine  he  buys  is  from  the  fame  Place,  when 
it  is  not. 

I  do  not  approve  of  this  Practice  of  the  Citizens, 
for  a  Merchant,  who  would  have  Wine  of  one  certain 
Place,  will  not  be  prepared  to  manage  that  which  he 
fhall  have  from  another,  becaufe  thofe  different  Wines 
will  not  produce  the  fame  Effe6h,  with  the  Manage¬ 
ment  he  flhall  ufe  to  them,  and  no  Perfon  ought  to  be 
deceived. 

When  the  Vintage,  either  of  red  or  white  Wines,  is 
finifhed,  the  Prefs  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  that  the 
Rats  do  not  gnaw  the  Screw  of  it.  It  fhould  be  rubed 
with  Garlick,  the  Smell  of  which  thofe  Animals  cannot 
endure  j  it  is  alfo  good  to  cover  it.  with  fome  old 
Cafks,  to  hinder  any  Filth  from  falling  on  the  Screw, 
which  cannot  be  kept  too  clean. 

Of  Vineyards  in  England. 

There  have  of  late  Years  been  but  very  few  Vine¬ 
yards  in  England,  though  they  were  formerly  very  com¬ 
mon,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  feveral  Places  in 
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divers  Parts  of  England,  which  yet  retain  that  Name, 
Is  alfo  from  ancient  Records,  which  teftify  the  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Ground  which  were  alloted  for  Vineyards,  to 
Abbeys  and  Monafteries,  for  Wine  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Inhabitants  ;  but  as  to  the  Quality'of  the  Wines  which 
were  then  produced  in  England,  we  are  at  prefent  igno¬ 
rant  ;  and  how  thefe  Vineyards  were  rooted  up,  and 
became  To  generally  neglected,  we  have  no  very  good 
Accounts  left.  Whatever  might  be  the  Caufe  of  this 
total  Negledt  In  cultivating  Vines  in  England,  I  will'not 
pretend  to  determine,  but  fuch  was  the  Prejudice  moft 
People  conceived  to  any  Attempts  of  producing  Wine 
in  '  England,  that,  for  fome  Ages  paft,  every  1  rial  of 
that  Kind  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  Generality  of  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  at  this  Day  very  few  Perfons  will  believe  it 
poflible  to  be  effected. 

, Indeed  if  we  judge  only  by  the  Succefs  of  fome  mo¬ 
dern  Effays  made  near  London,  where  fmall  Vineyards 
have  been  planted  a  few  Years  paft,  there  would  be 
no  great  Encouragement  to  begin  a  Work  of  this  Kind, 
becaufe  the  Produce  of  very  few  of  thefe  Vineyards  has 
been  fo  kindly  as  were  to  be  wifhed,  but  however,  this 
fhould  not  deter  others  from  making  farther  Trials, 
efpecially  when  they  confider  the  many  Difadvantages, 
which  moft  or  all  of  thofe  Plantations,  which  have  been 
made,  were  attended  with,  for  firft  there  is  fcarce  one 
of  them  placed  upon  a  proper  Soil  and  Situation  for 
this  Purpofe,  and  fecondly,  there  is  not  one  which  is 
rightly  planted  and  managed,  as  I  fhall  prefently  fhew, 
and  how  can  we  expebt  Succefs  from  Vineyards  under 
thefe  Difadvantages,  when  even  in  France  or  Italy  they 
would  fucceed  little  better,  if  their  Management  were 
not  direbfed  with  more  Judgement?  I  final]  therefore 
humbly  offer  my  Opinion,  which  is  founded  upon  fome 
Trials  I  have  feen  made,  and  from  the  Inftrubtions  that 
I  have  received  from  feveral  curious  Perfons  Abroad, 
who  cultivate  Vineyards  for  their  own  Ufe,  and  that 
of  their  Friends,  and  who  have  been  very  exact  in 
obferving  the  feveral  Methods  of  Prabtice  amongft  the 
Vignerons  of  thofe  Countries,  from  whence  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Prejudice,  which  moft  People  have  againft  a 
Projebt  of  this  Kind,  will  either  be  removed,  or  at 
leaft  fufpended,  until  Trials  have  been  judicioufly  made 
of  this  Affair. 

The  firft:  and  great  Things  to  be  confidered  in  plant¬ 
ing  Vineyards  is  the  Choice  of  Soils  and  Situations, 
which,  if  not  rightly  chofen,  there  will  be  little  Hopes 
of  Succefs,  for  upon  this  the  whole  Affair  greatly  de¬ 
pends.  The  belt  Soil  for  a  Vineyard  in  England  is  fuch, 
whole  Surface  is  a  light  fandy  Loam,  and  not  above  a 
Foot  and  a  Half  or  two  Feet  deep  above  the  Gravel  or 
Chalk,  either  of  which  Bottoms  are  equally  good  for 
Vines,  but  if  the  Soil  is  deep,  or  the  Bottom  either 
Clay,  or  a  flrong  Loam,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for 
this  Purpofe,  lor  although  the  Vines  may  fhoot  vigo- 
roufly,  and  produce  a  great  Quantity  of  Grapes,  yet 
thefe  will  be  later  ripe,  fuller  of  Moifture,  and  fo  con- 
fequently  their  Juice  not  mature,  nor  well  digefted, 
but  will  abound  with  Crudity,  which  in  fermenting 
will  render  the  Wine  four  and  ill  tailed,  which  is  the 
common  Complaint  of  thofe  who  have  made  Wine  in 
England. 

Nor  is  a  very  rich,  light,  deep  Soil,  fuch  as  is  com¬ 
monly  found  near  London ,  proper  for  this  Purpofe  •, 
becaufe  the  Roots  of  thefe  Vines  will  be  enticed  down 
too  deep  to  receive  the  Influences  of  Sun  and  Air, 
and  hereby  will  take  in  much  crude  Nourilhment, 
whereby  the  Fruit  will  be  rendered  lefs  valuable,  and 
be  later  ripe,  which  is  of  ill  Confequence  to  thefe  Fruits, 
which  are  known  to  imbibe  a  great  Share  of  their  Nou- 
rifhment  from  the  Air,  which,  if  replete  with  Moifture 
(as  is  commonly  the  Cafe  in  Autumn),  muft  neceflarily 
contribute  greatly  to  render  the  Juices  lefs  perfebl, 
therefore  great  Attention  Ihould  be  had  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Soil  upon  which  they  are  planted. 

The  next  Thing  neceffary  to  be  confidered  is  the  Si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Place,  which,  if  poflible,  fhould  be  on 
the  North  Side  of  a  River,  upon  an  Elevation  incline- 
ing  to  the  South,  with  a  fmall  gradual  Defcent,  that 
the  Moifture  may  the  better  drain  off,  but  if  the  Ground 
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Hopes  too  much,  it  is  by  no  Means  proper  for'  tins 
Purpofe ;  but  if,  at  a  Diftance  from  this  Place,  there  are 
larger  Hills,  which  defend  it  from  the  North  and 
North  Weft  Wind,  it  will  be  of  great  Service,  becaufe 
hereby  the  Sun’s  Rays  will  be  refledled  with  a  greater 
Force,  and  the  cold  Winds,  being  kept  off,  will  ren¬ 
der  the  Situation  very  warm.  Add  to  this,  a  chalky 
Surface  ;  which  if  thofe  Hills  do  abound  with  (as  there 
are  many  fuch  Situations  in  England ),  it  will  ftill  add 
to  the  Heat  of  the  Place,  by  reflecting  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Sun’s  Rays. 

The  Country  about  this  fhould  be  open  and  hilly, 
for  if  it  be  much  planted,  or  low  and  boggy,  the  Air 
will  conftantly  be  filled  with  moift  Particles,  occafioned 
by  the  plentiful  Perfpiration  of  the  Trees,  or  the  Ex¬ 
halations  from  the  adjoining  Marfhes,  whereby  the 
Fruit  will  be  greatly  prejudiced  (as  was  before  ob- 
ferved).  Thefe  Vineyards  fhould  always  be  open  to 
the  Eaft,  that  the  Morning  Sun  may  come  on  them  to 
dry  off  the  Moifture  of  the  Night  early,  which,  by 
lying  too  long  upon  the  Vines,  greatly  retards  the 
Ripening  of  their  Fruit,  and  renders  it  crude  and  ili 
tailed.  And  fince  the  Fruit  of  Vines  are  rarely  ever 
injured  by  eafterly  Winds,  there  will  be  no  Reafon  to 
apprehend  any  Danger  from  fuch  a  Situation,  the 
South  Weft,  North  Weft,  and  North  Winds  being 
the  moft  injurious  to  Vineyards  in  England  (as  indeed 
they  are  to  moft  other  Fruit),  fo  that,  if  poflible,  they 
fhould  be  fheltered  therefrom. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  Soil  and  Situation  proper 
for  this  Purpofe,  the  next  Thing  to  be  done  is,  to 
prepare  it  for  planting.  In  doing  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  Method  fhould  be  obferved  :  In  the  Spring  it  fhould 
be  ploughed  as  deep  as  the  Surface  will  admit,  turning 
the  Sward  into  the  Bottom  of  each  Furrow  ;  then  it 
fhould  be  well  harrowed,  to  break  the  Clods,  and 
cleanfe  it  from  the  Roots  of  noxious  Weeds  ;  and  after 
this,  it  muft  be  kept  conftantly  ploughed  and  harrowed 
for  at  leaft  one  Year,  to  render  the  Surface  light  ; 
and  hereby  it  will  be  rendered  fertile,  by  imbibing  the 
nitrous  Particles  of  the  Air  (efpecially  if  it  be  long 
expofed  thereto  before  it  is  planted) ;  then  in  March  the 
Ground  fhould  be  well  ploughed  again,  and  after  having 
made  the  Surface  pretty  even,  the  Rows  Ihould  be 
marked  out  from  South-eaft  to  North- weft,  at  the 
Diftance  of  ten  Feet  from  each  other ;  and  thefe  Rows 
fhould  be  croffed  again  at  five  or  fix  Feet  Diftance, 
which  will  mark  out  the  exadl  Places  where  each  Plant 
fhould  be  placed,  fo  that  the  Vines  will  be  ten  Feet 
Row  from  Row,  and  five  or  fix  Feet  afunder  in  the 
Rows,  nearer  than  which  they  ought  never  to  be  planted. 
And  herein  moft  People,  who  have  planted  Vineyards, 
have  greatly  erred,  fome  having  allowed  no  more  than 
five  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  the  Plants  but  three 
Feet  afunder  in  the  Rows,  and  others,  who  think  they 
have  been  full  liberal  in  this  Article,  have  only  planted 
their  Vines  at  fix  Feet  Diftance  every  Way,  but  neither 
of  thefe  have  allowed  a  proper  Diftance  to  them,  as  I 
fhall  fhew;  for,  in  the  firft  Place,  where  the  Rows 
are  placed  too  clofe,  there  will  not  be  Room  for  the 
Sun  and  Air  to  pafs  in  between  them  to  dry  up  the 
Moifture,  which,  being  detained  amongft  the  Vines, 
muft  produce  very  ill  Effedls :  And,  fecondly,  where 
the  Vines  are  placed  in  exadt  Squares,  fo  near  together 
as  fix  Feet,  there  can  be  no  Room  for  the  Current  of 
Air  to  pafs  between  them,  when  their  Branches  are 
extended  on  each  Side,  and  fo  confequently  the  Damps 
in  Autumn  will  be  entangled  and  detained  amongft  the 
Vines,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  their  Fruit; .for  fince 
the  Autumns  in  England  are  often  attended  with  Rains, 
cold  Dews,  or  Fogs,  all  proper  Care  fhould  be  taken 
to  remove  every  Thing  which  may  obflrudl  the  drying 
up  the  Damps  which  arife  from  the  Ground. 

The  fkilfui  Vignerons  Abroad  are  alfo  fenfible  how 
much  it  contributes  to  the  Goodnefs  of  their  Vines  to 
allow  a  large  Space  between  the  Rows ;  and  therefore 
where  the  Quality  of  the  Wine  is  more  regarded  than 
the  Quantity,  there  they  never  plant  their  Vines  at  lefs 
than  ten  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  fome  allow  twelve. 
It  was  an  Qbfervation  of  Bellonius ,  almoft  two  hun¬ 
dred. 
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dred  Years  firice,  that  in  thofe  Ifldnds  of  the  Archipela¬ 
go,  where  the  Rows  of  Vines  were  placed  at  a  great 
Diftance,  the  Wine  was  much  preferable  to  thofe  which 
were  clofe  planted  •,  and  this  he  pofitively  affirms  to  be 
the  Cafe  in  molt  Countries  where  he  had  traveled.  In¬ 
deed  we  need  not  have  Recourfe  to  Antiquity  for  the 
Certainty  of  fuch  Faffs,  when  we  are  daily  convinced 
of  this  Truth  in  all  clofe  Plantations  of  any  Kind  of 
Fruit,  where  it  is  conftantly  obferved,  that  the  Fruits 
in  fuch  Places  are  never  fo  well  coloured,  fo  early  ripe, 
nor  near  fo  well  flavoured,  as  thofe  produced  on  Trees, 
where  the  Air  can  freely  circulate  about  them,  and  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun  have  free  Aceefs  to  the  Branches, 
whereby  the  Juices  are  better  prepared  before  they  enter 
the  Fruit. 

Having  thus  confldered  the  Diftance  which  is  necel- 
fary  to  be  allowed  to  thefe  Plants,  we  come  next  to  the 
planting-,  but  in  order  to  this,  the  proper  Sorts  of 
Grapes  fhould  be  judicioufly  chofen  •,  and  in  this  Parti¬ 
cular,  we  have  egregioufly  erred  in  England.  All  the 
Vineyards  at  prelent  planted  here,  are  of  the  lweeteft 
and  beft  Sort  of  Grapes  for  eating,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  general  Practice  of  the  Vignerons  Abroad,  who 
always  obferve,  that  iuch  Grapes  never  make  good 
"Wine  ;  and  therefore,  from  Experience,  make  choice 
of  thofe  Sorts  of  Grapes,  whole  Juice,  after  ferment¬ 
ing,  affords  a  noble  rich  Liquor-,  which  Grapes  are  al¬ 
ways  obferved  to  be  auftere,  and  not  by  any  means  pa¬ 
latable.  This  is  alfo  agreeable  to  the  conftant  PraCtice 
of  our  Cyder  Makers  in  England ,  who  always  obferve, 
that  the  beft  eating  Apples  make  but  poor  Cyder-, 
whereas  the  more  rough  and  auftere  Sorts,  after  being 
preffed  and  fermented,  afford  a  ftrong  vinous  Liquor. 
And  I  believe  it  will  be  found  true  in  all  Fruits,  that 
where  the  natural  Heat  of  the  Sun  ripens  and  prepares 
their  Juices,  fo  as  to  render  them  palatable,  whatever 
Degree  of  Heat  thefe  Juices  have  more,  either  by  Fer¬ 
mentation,  or  from  any  other  Caufe,  will  render  them 
weaker,  and  lefs  fpirituous.  Of  this  we  have  many  In- 
llances  in  Fruits ;  for  if  we  tranfplant  any  of  our  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Autumn  Fruits,  which  ripen  perfectly  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  without  the  Afliftance  of  Art,  into  a  Climate  a 
few  Degrees  warmer,  thefe  Fruits  will  be  meally  and  in- 
fipid ;  fo  likewife  if  we  bake  or  ftew  any  of  thefe 
Fruits,  they  will  be  good  for  little,  lofing  all  their  Spi¬ 
rit  and  Flavour  by  the  additional  Heat  of  the  Fire ; 
and  fuch  Fruits  as  are  by  no  means  eateable  raw,  are 
hereby  rendered  exquifite,  which,  if  tranfplanted  into  a 
warmer  Climate,  have,  by  the  additional  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  been  alfo  altered  fo  as  to  exceed  the  moft  delici¬ 
ous  of  our  Fruit  in  this  Country. 

From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  thofe  Grapes  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  Palate  for  eating,  are  not  proper 
for  Wine  ;  in  making  of  which,  their  Juices  muft  un¬ 
dergo  a  ftrong  Fermentation  ;  therefore  flnce  we  have 
in  England  been  only  propagating  the  moft  palatable 
Grapes  for  eating,  and  negleCted  the  other  Sorts,  be¬ 
fore  we  plant  Vineyards,  we  fhould  take  care  to  be 
provided  with  the  proper  Sorts  from  Abroad,  which 
fhould  be  chofen  according  to  the  Sort  of  Wines  in¬ 
tended  to  be  imitated  -,  though  I  believe  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable  Sort  to  fucceed  in  England ,  is  the  Auvernat ,  or 
true  Burgundy  Grape,  (which  is  at  prefen t  very  rare  to 
be  found  in  the  Englijh  Vineyards ;  though  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  Grape  in  the  Gardens  againft  Walls).  This  Sort 
of  Grape  is  moft  prefered  in  Burgundy ,  Champaign ,  Or¬ 
leans ,  and  moft  of  the  other  Wine  Countries  in  France-, 
and  I  am  informed,  that  it  fucceeds  very  well  in  feveral 
Places  to  the  North  of  Paris ,  where  proper  Care  is 
taken  of  their  Management  -,  fo  that  I  fhould  advife 
fuch  Perfons  as  would  try  the  Succefs  of  Vineyards  in 
England ,  to  procure  Cutings  of  this  Grape  from  thofe 
Countries  but  herein  feme  Perfon  of  Integrity  and 
Judgement  fhould  be  employed  to  get  them  from  fuch 
Vineyards  where  no  other  Sorts  of  Grapes  are  culti¬ 
vated  ;  which  is  very  rare  to  find,  unlefs  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Vineyards  of  the  Citizens,  who  are  very  exaCt 
to  keep  up  the  Reputation  of  their  Wines  ;  nothing  be¬ 
ing  more  common  than  for  the  Vignerons  to  plant  three 
or  four  Sorts  of  Grapes  in  the  fame  Vineyard,  and  at 
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the  Time  of  Vintage  to  mix  them  all  together;  v/hicli 
renders  their  Wines  lefs  delicate  than  in  fuch  Places 
where  they  have  only  this  one  true  Sort  of  Grape. 
And  here  I  ^ould  caution  every  one  againft  mixing 
the  Juice  of  feveral  Grapes  together,  which  will  caufe 
the  Wine  to  ferment  at  different  Times,  and  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Manners. 

The  Cutings  being  thus  provided  (for  I  would  al¬ 
ways  prefer  thefe  to  Layers,  or  rooted  Plants,  for  the 
Reafons  given  at  the  Beginirig  of  the  Article  Viiis) 
about  the  Begining  of  April  is  the  beft  Seafon  for  plant-, 
ing  ;  when  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  lower  Ends  o£ 
the  Cutings  in  Water  about  three  Inches,  feting  them 
upright,  for  fix  or  eight  Hours  before  they  are  ufed  i 
then  at  the  Center  of  every  crofs  Mark  already  made 
by  a  Line,  to  the  Diftance  the  Vines  are  defigned, 
fhould  be  a  Hole  made  with  a  Spade,  or  other  Inftru- 
ment,  about  a  Foot  deep,  into  each  of  which  fhould 
be  put  one  ftrong  Cuting,  placing  it  a  little  Hoping  ; 
then  the  Hole  fhould  be  filled  up  with  Earth,  prefling 
it  gently  with  the  Feet  to  the  Cuting,  and  railing  a 
little  Hill  to  each  about  three  Inches,  fo  as  juft  to  co¬ 
ver  the  uppCrmoft  Eye  or  Bud,  which  will  prevent  the 
Wind  and  Sun  from  drying  any  Part  of  the  Cutings, 
and  this  upper  Eye  only  will  fhoot ;  the  under  ones 
moft  of  them  will  pufli  out  Roots,  fo  that  this  Snoot 
will  be  very  ftrong  and  vigorous. 

After  they  are  thus  planted,  they  will  require  no 
other  Care  until  they  fhoot,  except  to  keep  the  Ground 
clear  from  Weeds,  which  fhould  be  conftantly  obferved ; 
but  as  the  Diftance  between  the  Rows  of  Vines  is  very 
great,  fo  the  Ground  between  them  may  be  fown  or 
planted  with  any  Kind  of  efculent  Plants,  which  do 
not  grow  tall,  provided  there  is  proper  Diftance  left 
from  the  Vines,  and  Care  taken  that  the  Vines  are 
not  injured  by  the  Crops,  or  in  the  gathering,  and 
carrying  them  off  the  Ground  ;  and  this  Hufbandry 
may  be  continued  three  or  four  Years,  till  the  Vines 
come  to  bearing  ;  after  which  Time  there  fhould  be 
no  Sort  of  Crop  put  between  them  in  Summer  -,  be- 
caufe  the  cleaner  the  Ground  is  kept  between  the  Vines,- 
from  Weeds  or  Plants,  the  more  Heat  will  be  reflect¬ 
ed  to  the  Grapes  -,  but  after  the  Grapes  are  gathered, 
there  may  be  a  Crop  of  Coleworts  for  Spring  Ufe, 
planted  between  the  Rows  of  Vines,  and  the  cultivating 
of  thefe  will  be  of  Ufe  to  the  Vines,  by  Hiring  of  the 
Ground  ;  but  as  to  watering,  or  any  other  Trouble, 
there  will  be  no  Occafion  for  it,  notwithftanding  what 
fome  People  have  directed,  for  in  England  there  is  no 
Danger  of  their  mifearrying  by  Drought.  When  the 
Cutings  begin  to  fhoot,  there  fhould  be  a  fmall  Stick 
of  about  three  Feet  long  ftuck  down  by  each,  to  which 
the  Shoot  fhould  be  faftened,  to  prevent  their  breaking 
or  lying  on  the  Ground,  fo  that  as  the  Shoots  advance, - 
the  Fattening  fhould  be  renewed,  and  all  fmall  lateral 
Shoots  (if  there  are  any  fuch  produced)  fhould  be  con¬ 
ftantly  difplaced,  and  the  Ground  between  the  Vines 
always  kept  clean.  This  is  the  whole  Management 
which  is  required  the  firft  Summer. 

But  at  Michaelmas ,  when  the  Vines  have  done  fhoot- 
ing,  they  fhould  be  pruned ;  for  if  they  are  left  un¬ 
pruned  till  Spring,  their  Shoots  being  tender  (efpeciaL 
ly  toward  their  upper  Parts)  will  be  in  Danger  of  buf¬ 
fering  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove  fevere. 

This  Pruning  is  only  to  cut  down  the  Shoots  to  two 
Eyes  ;  and  if,  after  this  is  done,  the  Earth  be  drawn 
up  in  a  Hill  about  each  Plant,  it  will  ftill  he  a  greater 
Defence  againft  Froft. 

At  the  Begining  of  March  the  Ground  between  the 
Vines  fhould  be  well  dug,  to  loofen  it,  and  render  it 
clean  ;  but  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  dig  deep  clofe. 
to  the  Vines,  left  thereby  their  Roots  fhould  be  cut  or 
bruifed ;  and  at  the  lame  Time  the  Earth  fhould  be 
again  laid  up  in  a  Hill  about  each  Plant ;  but  there 
muft  be  Care  taken  not  to  bury  the  two  young  Eyes  of 
the  former  Year’s  Shoot,  which  were  left  to  produce 
new  Wood. 

At  the  Begining  of  May ,  when  the  Vines  are  fhoot- 
ing,  there  fhould  be  two  Stakes  fixed  down  to  the 
Side  of  each  Plant,  which  muft  be  fomewhat  taller  and 
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Wronger  than  thofe  of  the  former  Year  ;  to  thefe  the 
two  Shoots  (if  fo  many  are  produced)  fhOuld  be  fatten¬ 
ed,.  and  all  the  fmall  trailing  or  lateral  Shoots  fhould 
be  conttantly  difplaced,  that  the  other  Shoots  may  be 
ttronger  *,  and  the  Ground  fhould  alfo  be  kept  very  clear' 
from  Weeds  as  before. 

The  Autumn  following  thefe  Vines  fhould  be  pruned 
again  in  the  following  Manner ;  thofe  of  them  which 
have  produced  two  ftrong  Shoots  ofrequal  Vigour,  mutt 
be  cut  down  to  three  Eyes  each ;  but  in  fuch  as  have 
One  ftrong  Shoot  and  a  weak  one,  the  ftrong  one  mutt 
be  fhortened  to  three  Eyes,  and  the  weak  one  to  two ; 
afnd  fuch  Vines  as  have  produced  but  one  ftrong  Shoot, 
fhould  be  fhortened  dowh  to  two  Eyes  alfo,  in  order 
to  obtain  more  Wood  againft  the  fucceeding  Year. 

In  the  Spring,  about  the  Begining  of  March,  the 
Ground  between  the  Vines  fhould  be  again  dug,  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  two  Stake’s  fhould  be  placed  down  by  the  Side  of 
all  fuch  Vines  as  have  two  Shoots,  at  fuch  Diftance  on 
each  Side  of  the  Plant  as  the  Shoots  will  admit  to  be 
fattened  thereto,  and  the  Shoots  fhould  be  drawn  out  on 
each  Side  to  the  Stakes,  fo  as  to  make  an  Angle  of 
about  forty  five  Degrees  with  the  Stem  ;  but  by  no 
Means  fhould  they  be  bent  down  horizontally,  as  is  by 
fome  praftifed,  for  the  Branches  lying  too  near  the 
Earth,  are  generally  injured  by  the  Damps  which 
arife  from  thence,  but  efpecially  when  they  have  Fruit, 
which  is  never  fo  well  tailed,  nor  fo  early  ripe  upon 
thofe  Branches,  as  when  they  are  a  little  more  ele¬ 
vated. 

In  May ,  when  the  Vines  begin  to  fhoot,  they  rauft 
be  carefully  looked  over,  and  all  the  weak  dangling 
Shoots  fhould  be  rubed  off  as  they  are  produced,  and 
thofe  Shoots  which  are  produced  from  ftrong  Eyes, 
fhould  be  fattened  to  the  Stakes  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  off  by  the  Wind. 

This  Management  fhould  be  repeated  at  leaft  every 
three  Weeks,  from  the  Begining  of  May  to  the  End 
of  July  \  by  which  Means  the  Shoots  which  are  trained 
up  for  the  fucceeding  Year  wilTnot  only  be  ftronger, 
but  alfo  better  ripened  and  prepared  for  bearing,  be- 
caufe  they  will  have  the  Advantage  of  Sun  and 
Air,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prepare  their 
Juices ;  whereas  if  they  are  crouded  by  a  Number  of 
fmall  dangling  weak  Branches,  they  will  fhade  and  ex¬ 
clude  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  from  the  other  Shoots  ;  and 
fo  by  detaining  the  Moifture  a  longer  Time  amdngft 
the  Branches,  occafion  the  Veffels  of  the  young  Wood 
to  be  of  a  larger  Dimenfion  ;  and  hereby  the  crude 
Juice  finds  an  eafy  Paffage  through  them  ;  fo  that  the 
Shoots  in  Autumn  feem  to  be  moftly  Pith,  and  are  of 
a  greenifh  immature  Nature,  and  whereever  this  is  ob- 
ferved,  it  is  a  fure  Sign  of  a  bad  Quality  in  the 
Vines. 

The  Soil  alfo  fhould  be  conttantly  kept  clean,  be- 
caufe,  if  there  are  any  Vegetables  (either  Weeds  or 
Plants  of  other  Kinds)  growing  between  the  Vines,  it 
will  detain  the  Dews  longer,  and  by  their  Perfpiration, 
occafion  a  greater  Moifture,  than  would  be,  if  the 
Ground  were  entirely  clear ;  fo  that  thofe  who  plant 
other  Things  between  their  Rows  of  Vines,  are  guilty 
of  a  great  Errour. 

Jn  Autumn  the  Vines  fhould  be  pruned,  which  Sea- 
Ion  I  approve  of  rather  than  the  Spring  (for  Reafons 
before  given)  ;  and  this  being  the  third  Year  from 
planting,  the  Vines  will  now  be  ftrong  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  Fruit,  therefore  they  muft  be  pruned  accordingly. 
Now  fuppofe  the  two  Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  which 
were  fhortened  to  three  Eyes,  have  each  of  them  pro¬ 
duced  two  ftrong  Branches  the  Summer  part,  then  the 
uppermoft  of  thefe  Shoots  upon  each  Branch  fhould  be 
fhortened  down  to  three  good  Eyes  (never  including 
the  lower  Eye,  which  is  fituate  juft  above  the  former 
Year’s  Wood,  which  feldom  produces  any  thing,  ex¬ 
cept  a  weak  dangling  Shoot)  ;  and  the  lower  Shoots 
fhould  be  fhortened  down  to  two  good  Eyes  each ; 
thefe  being  defigned  to  produce  vigorous  Shoots  for 
the  fucceeding  Year ;  and  the  former  are  defigned  to 
bear  Fruit ;  but  where  the  Vines  are  weak,  and  have 
not  produced  more  than  two  or  three  Shoots  the  laft 
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Seafon,  there  fhould  be  but  one  of  them  left  with  three 
Eyes  for  bearing  ;  the  other  muft  be  fhortened  down 
to  two,'  or  if  weak  to  one  good  Eye,  in  order  to  obtain 
ftrong  Shoots  the  following  Summer,  for  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  injurious  to  Vines,  than  the  leaving  too 
much  Wood  upon  them,  efpecially  while  they  are 
|  young,  or  the  overbearing '  them  *,  which  will  weaken 
them  fo  much,  as  not  to  be  recovered  again  to  a  good 
State  in  feveral  Years  ?  though  they  fhould  be  managed 
with,  all  poffible  Skill. 

In  March  the  Ground  between  the  Wines  fhould  be 
!  well  dug  as  before,  obferving  not  to  injure  their  Roots 
;  by  diging  too  deep  ne&r  them,  but  where  there  are 
j  fmall  horizontal  Roots  prpduced  on  or  near  the  Surface 
j  of  the  Ground,  they  fhould  be  pruned  off  clofe  to  the 
;  Places  where  they  were’  produced'!  thefe  being  what 
the  Vigfterons  call  Day  Roots,  and  are- by  no  Means  ne-> 
ceffary  to  be  left  on:  And  after  having  dug  the 
Ground,  the  Stakes  fhould  be  placed  down  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner  :  On  each  Side  of  the  Vine  fhould  be 
a  Stake  put  in  at  about  fixteen  Inches  from  the  Root-, 
to  which  the  two  Branches,  which  were  pruned  to  three 
j  Eyes,  each  for  bearing,  fhould  be  fattened,  (oofervingy 
as  was  before  directed,,  not  to  draw  them  down  too  ho¬ 
rizontally)  ;  then  another  taller  Stake  fhould  be  placed 
down  near  the  Foot  of  the  Vine,  to  which  the 
Shoots  which  were  pruned  down  to  two  Eyes,  fhould 
be  faftened,  provided  they  are  long  enough  for  that 
Purpofe;  but  if  not,  when  their  Eyes  begin  to- fhoot,- 
thefe  muft  be  trained  upright  to  the  Stakes,  to  pfeVerif 
their  trailing  on  the  Ground,  hanging  over  the  Fruit? 
Branches,  or  being  broken  by  the  Wind. 

In  May  the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over 
again,  at  which  Time  all  weak  lateral  Branches  fhould 
be  rubed  off  as  they  are  produced  ;  and  thofe  Shoots 
which  fhew  Fruit,  muft  be  faftened  with  Bafs  to  the 
Stakes  to  prevent  their  being  broken,  until  they  are 
extended  to  three  Joints  beyond  the  Fruit,  when  they 
fhould  be  Hoped  ;  but  the  Shoots  which  are  defigned 
for  bearing  the  following  Seafon,  fhould  be  trained  up-  1 
right  to  the  middle  Stake,  by  which  Method  the 
Fruit  Branches  will  not  ftrade  thefe  middle  Shoots,  nor 
will  the  middle  Shoots  fhade  the  Fruit,  fo  that  each 
will  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  Sun  and  Air.  - 

This  Method  fhould  be  repeated  every  Fornight  or 
three  Weeks,  from  the  Begining  of  May,  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  which  will  always  keep  the  Shoots  in  their 
right  Pofition,  whereby  the  Leaves  will  not  be  invert¬ 
ed,  which  greatly  retards  the  Growth  of  the  Fruit  ; 
and  by  keeping  the  Vines  conttantly  clear  from  hori¬ 
zontal  Shoots,  the  Fruit  will  not  be  crouded  with' 
Leaves  and  fhaded,  but  will  have  conflantly  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Sun  and  Air  equally,  which  is  of  great 
Confequence ;  for  where  the  Fruit  is  covered  with  thefe 
dangling  Shoots  in  the  Spring,  and  are  afterwards  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Air,  either  by  diverting  them  of  their 
Leaves,  or  elfe  difplacing  their  Branches  entirely,  as  is 
often  praflifed,  the  Fruit  will  become  hard,  and  remain 
at  a  perfect  Stand  for  three  Weeks,  and  fometimes  will 
never  advance  afterward,  as  I  have  feveral  Times  ob- 
ferved ;  therefore  there  cannot  be  too  much  Care  taken 
to  keep  them  conflantly  in  a  kindly  State  of  Growth,  as 
xkitVignerons  Abroad  well  know,  though  in  England  it 
is  little  regarded  by  the  Generality  of  Gardeners,  who, 
when  their  Grapes  fuffer  by  this  Neglect,  immediate¬ 
ly  complain  of  the  Climate,  or  the  Untowardnefs  of 
the  Seafon,  which  is  too  often  a  Cover  for  Negiedts  of 
this  Nature.  And  here  I  cannot  help  faking  Notice 
of  the  abfurd  Prailice  of  thofe  who  pull  <?ff  their 
Leaves  from  their  Vines,  which  are  placed  near  ther 
Fruit  in  order  to  let  in  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  to  ripen 
them  ;  not  confidering  how  much  they  expole  their 
Fruit  to  the  cold  Dews,  which  fall  plentifully  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  which,  being  imbibed  by -the  Fruit,  greatly  re¬ 
tard  them  ;  befides,  no  Fruit  will  ripen  fo  well  when 
entirely  expofed  to  the  Sun,  as  when  they  are  gently 
fereened  with  Leaves ;  and  by  the  pulling  off  thefe  ■ 
Leaves,  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prepare  the 
Juices  before  they  enter  the  Fruit,  the  grofs  Parts  of 
which  are  perfpired  away  by  the  Leaves,  the  Fruit 
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muft  either  be  deprived  of  Nourifhment,  or  elfe  fome 
of  the  grofs  Particles  will  enter  with  the  more  refined 
Parts  of  the  Juice,  and  thereby  render  the  Fruit  worfe 
than  it  would  otherwife  bb,  were  the  Leaves  permit- 
ed  to  remain  upon  the  Branches ;  fpr  if  the  weak 
dangling  Shoots  are  conflantly  difplaced  as  they  are 
produced,  the  Fryiu  will  not  be  too  much  fhaded  by 
the  Leaves  that  are  upon  the  bearing  Branches. 

When  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  if  the  Stalks  of  the  Bunches 
are  cut  half  through  a  Fortnight  before  they  are  gather¬ 
ed,  it  will  caule  the  Juice  to  be  much  better,  becaufe 
there  will  not  be  near  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Nourifh- 
ment  enter  the  Fruit,  wherpby  the  watery  Particles 
will  have  Time  to  evaporate,  and  the  Juice  will  fcje 
better  digefted.  This  is  pra&ifed  by  fome  of  the  moil 
curious  Vignerons  ip  the  South  of  France ,  where  they 
make  excellent  Wine.  But  if,  after  the  Fruit  be  cut, 
it  is  hung  pp  in  a  dry  Room  upon  Stripgs,  fo  as  not 
to  touch  each  other,  for  a  Month  before  they  are  prefl¬ 
ed  •,  it  will  alfo  add  greatly  to  the  Strength  of  the 
Y^ine,  becaufe  in  that  Time  a  great  Quantity  pf  the  wa¬ 
tery  Parts  of  the  Juices  wil}  evaporate.  This  is  a  con-' 
|tant  Pradtice  with  fome  Perfons  who  inhabit  the  Tiro- 
lefe ,  on  the  Borders  of  Italy ,  where  is  made  a  mold  de¬ 
licious  rich  Wipe,  as  hath  been  attefted  by  Dr.  Burnet 
in  his  Travels  *,  and  I  have  heart!  the  fame  from  feve- 
ral  Gentlemen,  who  have  traveled  that  Road  fince. 

But  with  all  the  Care  that  can  pofiibly  be  taken, 
either  in  the  Culture  of  the  Vines,  or  in  making  the 
Wine,  jt  will  not  be  near  fo  good  \yhile  the  Vineyard 
is  young,  as  it  will  be  after  it  has  been  planted  ten  or 
twelve  Years ;  and  it  will  be  conflantly  mepding,  un¬ 
til  it  is  fifty  Years  old,  as  is  attefted  by  feve'al  curious 
Perfons  Abroad  as  alfo  by  the  moft  fki  fui  Wine 
Coopers  at  Home,  who  can  tell  the  Produce  pf  a  young 
Vineyard  from  that  of  an  old  one  after  it  is  brought 
to  England  by  the  Colour  of  the  Wine.  This  Diffe¬ 
rence  is  very  eafily  accounted  for,  froni  the  different 
Structure  of  the  Veffels  of  the  Plants ;  thofe  of  the 
young  Vines  being  larger,  and  of  a  loofer  Texture, 
eafily  admit  a  larger  Quantity  of  grofs  Nourifhment  to 
pafs  through  them,  whereas  thofe  of  old  Vines,  which 
are  more  woody,  are  more  clofely  conftridtec},  and 
thereby  the  Juice  is  better  {trained  in  pafiing  through 
them,  which  muff  confequently  render  it  much  better, 
though  the  Grapes  from  a  young  Vineyard  will  be 
larger,  and  afford  a  greater  Quantity  of  Juice,  fo  that 
People  fhould  not  be  difeouraged  if  their  Wines  at  firft 
are  not  fo  good  as  they  would  wifh  •,  fin.ee  afterward, 
when  the  Vineyard  is  a  few  Years  older,  the  Wine  may 
anfwer  their  Expectation.  As  to  the  fermenting  and 
managing  the  Wine,  that  is  treated  of  particularly 
under  the  Article  Wines ,  to  which  the  Reader  is 
defired  to  turn. 

The  Vineyard  being  now  arrived  to  a  bearing  State, 
fhould  be  treated  after  the  following  Manner  :  Firft, 
jn  the  pruning  there  fhould  never  be  too  many  Branches 
left  upon  a  Root,  nor  thofe  too  long,  for  although  by 
doing  of  this,  there  may  be  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Fruit  produced,  yet  the  Juice  of  thefe  will  never  be 
fo  good  as  when  there  is  a  moderate  Quantity  which 
will  be  better  nourifhed,  and  the  Roots  of  the  Plants 
not  fo  much  weakened;  which  is  found  to  be  of  fo  bad 
Confequence  to  Vineyards,  that  when  Gentlemen 
Abroad  let  out  Vineyards  to  Vignerons ,  there  is  always  a 
Claufe  inferted  in  their  Leafes  to  direft  how  many 
Shoots  fliall  be  left  upon  each  Yine,  and  the  Number 
of  Eyes  to  which  the  Branches  muft  be  fhortened  ;  be- 
caule  were  not  the  Vignerons  thus  tied  down,  they  would 
overbear  the  Vines ;  fo  that  in  a  few  Years  they  would 
exhauft  their  Roots,  and  . render  them  fo  weak  as  not 
to  be  recovered  again  in  feveral  Years ;  and  their  Wine 
would  be  fo  bad,  as  to  bring  a  Difreputation  on  the 
Vineyard,  to  the  great  Lofs  of  the  Proprietor. 

The  Number  of  Branches  which  the  Italians  gene¬ 
rally  agree  to  leave  upon  a  itrong  Vine,  are  four  •  two 
of  the  ftrongeft  have  four  Eyes^  and  the  two  weaker 
are  fhortened  down  to  t\yo  Eyes  each ;  which  is  very 
different  from  the  common  Practice  in  England ,  where 
it  is  ufual  to  fee  fix  or  eight  Branches  left  upon  each 
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Root,  and  thofe  perhaps  left  with  fix  or  eight  Eyes  ta 
each ;  fo  that  if  thefe  are  fruitful,  one  Root  muft  pro¬ 
duce  near  four  Times  the  Number  of  Bunches  which 
the  Italians  do  ever  permit  •,  and  fo  confequently  the 
Fruit  will  not  be  fo  well  nourifhed,  and  the  Roots  will 
alfo  be  greatly  weakened  ;  as  is  the  Cafe  pf  all  Sort's 
of  Fruit  Trees,  when  a  greater  Number  of  Fruit  i$ 
left  on,  than  the  Trees  can  nourifh. 

The  next  Thing  is,  conflantly  to  keep  the  Ground 
perfectly  clean  between  the  Vines,  never  permuting  any 
Sort  of  Plants  or  Yfeeds  to  grow  there.  *  The  Giound 
fhould  alfo  be  carefully  dug  every  Spring,  and 
every  third  Year  have  fome  Manure,  which  fhould 
be  pf  different  Sorts,  according  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Ground,  or  which  can  be  moft  conveniently 
procured. 

If  the  Land  is  ftiff,  and  inclinable  to  bind  on  the 
Surface,  then  Sea  Sand,  or  Sea  Coal  Afhes,  are  either 
pf  them  very  good  Manure  for  it;  but  if  the  Ground 
be  loofe  and  dry,  thep  a  little  Lime  mixed  with  Dung, 
is  the  h>eft  Manure  for  it.  Thjs  muft  be  fpread  thin 
upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  before  it  is  dug,  and 
in  diging  fhould  be  buried  equally  in  every  Parc  of  the 
Vineyard.  Thefe  are  much  preferable  to  that  of  alj 
Dung  for  Vines  ;  fo  that  it  will  be  worth  the  Elxpcnce 
to  procure  either  of  them  ;  and  as  they  require  ma¬ 
nuring  but  every  third  Year,  where  fhe  Vineyard  i§ 
large,  it  may  be  divided  into  three  equal  Parts,  each 
of  which  may  be  manured  in  its  Turn,  whereby  the 
Expence  will  be  but  little  every  Year  ;  whereas  when 
the  Whole  is  manured  together,  it  will  add  to 
the  Expence  ;  and  in  many  Places  there  cannot  be  a 
fufficient  (Quantity  procured  to  manure  a  large  Vine¬ 
yard  in  one  Yeap 

This  Diging  and  Manuring  fhould  always  be  per¬ 
formed  about  the  Begining  of  March ,  at  which  Time 
all  the  fuperficial  or  Day  Roots,  as  they  aj*e  called, 
muft  be  cut  off,  but  the  larger  Root?  muft  pot  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Spade,  &c.  therefore  the  Ground  clofe  to 
the  Stem  of  the  Vines  muft  not  be  dug  very  deep. 
After  this  is  done,  the  Stakes  fhould  be  placed  down, 
one  on  each  Side  the  Vines,  at  about  fixteen  Inches 
from  their  Stems,  to  which  the  longeft  bearing  Branches 
fhould  be  faftened,  and  one  Stake  clofe  to  the  Stem, 
to  which  the  two  fhorter  Branches  fhould  be  trained 
upright,  to  furnifh  Wood  for  the  fucceeding  Year. 

In  the  Summer  they  muft  be  carefully  looked  over, 
as  before,  rubing  off  all  weak  dangling  Shoots,  and 
training  the  good  ones  to  the  Stakes  regularly,  as  they 
are  produced,  and  thofe  of  them  which  have  Fruit 
fhould  be  ftoped  in  June,  about  three  Joints  beyond  the 
Bunches,  but  the  upright  Shoots,  which  are  defigned 
fpr  bearing  the  following  Year,  muft  not  be  ftoped 
till  the  Middle  of  July,  when  they  may  be  left  about 
five  Feet  long ;  for  if  they  are  ftoped  iooner  in  the 
Year,  it  will  caufe  them  to  fhoot  out  many  dangling 
Branches  from  the  Sides  of  the  Eyes,  which  will  not 
only  occgfion  more  Trouble  to  difplace  thern,  but  alio 
will  be  injurious  to  the  Eyes  or  Buds. 

N.  B.  All  this  Summer  Brefing  fhould  he  performed 
with  the  Thumb  and  Finger,  and  not  with  Knives,  becaufe 
the  Wounds  made  by  Inftruments  in  Summer  do  not  heal  Ja 
foon  as  when  Jloped  by  gently  niping  the  leading  Bud,  which , 
if  done  before  the  Shoot  is  become  woody,  may  be  e f  elted 
with  great  Eafe,  being  very  tender  while  young . 

When  a  Yineyard  is  thus  carefully  dreffed,  it  will 
afford  as  much  Pleaiure  in  viewing  it  as  any  Plantation 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs  whatever,  the  Rows  being  regu¬ 
lar  ;  and  if  the  Stakes  are  exaftly  placed,  and  'the  up¬ 
right  Shoots  ftoped  to  an  equal  Height,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  Nature  which  will  make  a  more  beautiful  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  during  the  Seafon  that  the  Vines  are  in 
flower,  they  emit  a  moft  grateful  Scent,  cfpecially  in 
the  Morning  and  Evening ;  and  when  the  Grapes  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen,  there  will  Be  a  frefh  Pleafure  arifing  in 
viewing  of  them. 

But' as  the  Beauty  of  Vineyards  arifes  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  Difpofition  of  the  Branches  of  the  Vines,  grea$ 
Care  fhould  be  taken,  in  their  Management,  to  train 
them  regularly,  and  to  provide  every  Yegr  for  ne\y 
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Wood  to  bear  the  fucceeding  Year  ;  becaufe  the  Wood 
which  has  produced  Fruit  is  commonly  cut  quite  away 
after  the  Fruit  is  gathered,  ot  at  leaft  is  fhortened 
down  to  two  Eyes,  to  force  out  Shoots  for  the  next 
Year ;  where  there  is  not  a  fufficient  Number  of 
Branches  upon  the  Vine  of  thofe  trained  upright,  fo 
that  in  Summer,  when  the  Vines  are  in  Perfection, 
there  fhould  be  fix  upright  Shoots  trained  for  the  next 
Year’s  Wood,  and  three  or  four  bearing  Branches  with 
Fruit  on  them  •,  more  than  thefe  ought  never  to  be 
left  upon  one  Vine,  for  the  Reafons  before  given. 

N.  B.  The  Auvernat ,  or  true  Burgundy  Grape,  is  va¬ 
lued  in  France  before  any  other  Sort,  becaufe  the  Fruit 
never  grows  very  clofe  upon  the  Bunches,  therefore 
are  more  equally  ripened ;  for  which  Reafon  it  fhould 
alfo  be  prefered  in  England  ;  though  in  general, 
thofe  Sorts  are  moil  efteemed  with  us  that  have  always 
clofe  Bunches,  which  is  certainly  wrong  ;  for  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  Grapes  on  fuch  Bunches  are 
commonly  ripe  on  one  Side,  and  green  on  the  other  ; 
which  is  a  bad  Quality  for  fuch  as  are  prefled  to 
make  Wine. 

I  ihall  now  fubjoin  a  few  Sorts  of  Vines,  which  are 
prelerved  in  fome  curious  Gardens,  more  for  the  Sake 
of  Variety,  than  the  Value  of  their  Fruit :  Thefe  are, 

1.  Vitis  foliis  cordatis  dentatis  [ubtus  villofs,  cirrhis 
racemiferis.  Flor.  Zeyl.  99.  Vine,  with  Heart-fhaped 
indented  Leaves,  which  are  hairy  on  the  under  Side, 
and  branching  Tendrils.  This  is  the  Vitis  fylvejlris  In- 
dica ,  acini s  rotundis.  Raii ,  Fend.  67.  Wild  Indian  Vine, 
with  round  Berries. 

2.  Vitis  foliis  cordatis  fubtrilobis  dentatis  fubtus  to- 
mentofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  203.  Vine,  with  Heart-fhaped 
indented  Leaves,  which  are  almoft  three-lobed,  and 
woolly  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Vitis  fylvejlris 
Virginiana.  C.  B.  P.  299.  Wild  Virginia  Grape. 

3.  Vitis  foliis  cordatis  dentato-ferratis  utrinque  nudis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  203.  Vine  with  Heart-fhaped,  lawed, 
indented  Leaves,  which  are  fmooth  on  both  Sides. 
This  is  the  Vitis  vulpina  dill  a  Virginiana  nigra.  Pluk. 
Aim.  392.  The  Virginia  Fox  Grape. 

4.  Vitis  foliis  quinatis,  foliolis  multifidis.  Hort.  Cliff. 
74.  Vine,  with  Leaves  having  five  Lobes,  and  cut 
into  many  Points.  This  is  the  Vitis  laciniatis  foliis. 
Corn.  Canad.  182.  Vine  with  jaged  Leaves,  commonly 
called  the  Parfley -leaved  Grape. 

5.  Vitis  foliis  fupradecompofitis ,  foliis  later alibus  pin¬ 
na  tis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  203.  Vine,  with  more  than  de¬ 
compounded  Leaves  and  lateral  winged  Lobes.  This 
is  the  Frutex  feandens  petrofelinifoliis ,  Virginiana ,  clavi- 
culis  donatus.  Pluk.  Mant.  85.  Climbing  Virginia 
Shrub  with  Parfley  Leaves,  fending  out  Tendrils.  This 
is  the  Reynardfonia.  Rand  Ind.  Hort.  Chelf.  Falfely  call¬ 
ed  the  Pepper  Tree. 

The  fir  A  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies.  The 
Stalks  of  this  are  woody,  and  fend  out  many  flender 
Branches,  which  are  furnifhed  with  branching  Ten¬ 
drils,  by  which  they  fallen  themfelves  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Trees,  and  are  thereby  lupported.  The  Leaves 
are  Heart-fhaped,  indented  on  their  Edges,  and  hairy 
©n  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in 
Bunches,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  round  Berries  or  Grapes,  of  an  auftere 
Tafte. 

The  fecond  Sort  hath  ligneous  Stalks  which  fend  out 
many  Branches,  that  fafien  themfelves  by  Tendrils  to 
any  neighbouring  Support.  The  Leaves  of  this  are 
large,  and  for  the  moll  part  divided  into  three  Lobes 
which  are  indented  on  their  Edges.  The  under  Side 
of  the  Leaves  is  covered  with  a  white  Down.  The 
Fruit  is  difpofed  in  Bunches  like  the  other  Grapes. 
The  Berries  are  round  and  black  ;  the  Juice  ha/ a  rough 
Flavour. 

The  third  Sort  has  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are 
indented  on  their  Edges,  and  are  fmooth  on  both 
Sides.  The  Plants  climb  on  Trees  by  the  Help  of 
their  Tendrils,  like  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts.  The 
Fruit  is  difpofed  in  Bunches.  The  Berries  are  black, 
and  their  Juice  has  a  Flavour  refembling  the 
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I  Scent  of  a  Fox,  from  whence  the  Inhabitants  have  gi¬ 
ven  it  the  Title  of  F"ox  Grape. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in 
Canada  •,  but  it  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Europe¬ 
an  Gardens  for  its  Fruit ;  but  as  it  has  little  Flavour, 
and  ripens  late  in  Autumn,  fo  it  has  been  almoft  ba- 
nifhed  the  Englifh  Gardens,  where  at  prefent  there  are 
only  a  few  Plants  prelerved  for  the  Sake  of  Variety. 
The  Stalks  and  Branches  of  this  are  like  thofe  of  the 
common  Grape,  but  the  Leaves  are  cut  into  many 
flender  Segments.  The  Grapes  are  round  and  white, 
and  are  difpofed  in  loofe  Bunches. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  ranged  under  this 
Genus  of  Vitis ,  but  the  Characters  of  this  Plant  are 
not  fufficiently  known  in  Europe ,  to  determine  the  pro¬ 
per  Genus  to  which  it  belongs,  for  the  Plant  feldom 
produces  Flowers  here,  and  has  never  produced  any 
Fruit  in  England ,  for  which  Reafon  I  have  ranged  it 
under  the  fame  Genus,  upon  Dr.  Linnaeus's  Autho¬ 
rity. 

The  Stalk  of  this  Plant  is  ligneous,  and  fends  out 
many  flender  Branches  furnifhed  with  Tendrils,  which 
fallen  themfelves  to  any  neighbouring  Plants  for  Sup¬ 
port,  and  are  garnifhea  with  Leaves  compofed  of  ma¬ 
ny  fmaller  winged  Leaves,  fo  that  they  are  divided 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  common  Parfley ;  they  are  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  are  much  paler 
on  their  under.  The  Flowers  fpring  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalks  in  loofe  Bunches;  they  are  very  final!, 
white,  and  are  compofed  of  five  fmall  Petals  which 
expand,  and  foon  fall  off ;  thefe  are  not  fucceeded  by 
any  Fruit  in  England ,  but  the  Berries  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  America ,  had  generally  three  Seeds  in 
each. 

Mr.  Rand  gave  it  the  Title  of  Reynardfonia ,  from 
Mr.  Reynardfon  of  Hillendon ,  near  Uxbridge ,  who  was  a 
great  Collector  of  foreign  Plants,  but  the  Characters  of 
the  Genus  were  not  mentioned. 

The  firft  Sort  being  a  Native  of  warm  Countries, 
will  not  live  in  England  without  artificial  Heat ;  it  is 
eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  when  they  are  brought 
from  the  Countries  where  the  Plants  grow  naturally  ; 
for  they  do  not  produce  any  here ;  thefe  mult  be  fown 
in  fmall  Pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark.  When  the  Plants  come  up  and 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  fhading 
them  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root  • 
then  they  muff  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as  other 
tender  exotick  Plants  from  the  fame  Countries,  always 
continuing  them  in  the  Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive.  Thefe  Plants  caff  off  their  Leaves:  every 
Winter. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  grow  in  great  Plenty  in 
the  Woods  of  America ,  where,  I  have  been  informed* 
are  many  other  Sorts,  which  produce  Fruit  very  little 
inferiour  to  fome  of  the  fine  Sorts  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  Europe  *,  notwithftanding  which,  it  is  generally- 
thought  impoffible  to  make  Wine  in  America  ;  but  this  I 
dare  fay,  muff  proceed  from  a  Want  of  Skill,  rather 
than  any  bad  Quality  in  the  Soil  or  Climate ;  fo  that 
inftead  of  planting  Vineyards  on  their  loofe  rich  Lands 
(as  hath  been  generally  praCtifed  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
thofe  Countries),  if  they  would  plant  them  upon  rifino- 
Ground,  where  the  Bottom  was  rocky  or  hard  near 
the  Surface,  I  dare  fay  they  would  have  very  o-ood 
Succefs ;  for  the  great  P’ault  complained  of  in  thofe 
Countries  is,  that  the  Grapes  generally  burft  before 
they  are  fully  ripe ;  which  muff  certainly  be  occafioned 
by  their  having  too  much  Nourifhment ;  therefore, 
when  they  are  planted  on  a  poorer  Soil,  this  will  be  in 
part  remedied.  Another  Caufe  of  this  may  proceed 
from  the  Moiffure  of  the  Air  (occafioned  by  the  Per- 
fpi ration  of  Trees,  (Ac.)  which  being  imbib.ed  by  the 
Fruit,  may  break  their  Skins.'  This  indeed  cannot 
be  prevented  until  the  Country  is  better  cleared  of  the 
Timber  ;  but  however,  this  fhould  caution  People  not 
to  plant  Vines  in  fuch  Places  where  there  are  great 
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Quantities  of  Woods,  becaufe  of  this  Effieft,  which  it 
hath  on  the  Grapes.  But  to  return  : 

Thefe  two  Vines  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
thofe  who  are  curious  in  Botany  ;  but  I  have  not  feen 
either  of  them  produce  Fruit  in  this  Country.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  Layers  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
the  common  Grapes,  which  will  take  Root  in  one  Year, 
and  may  be  taken  off,  and  tranfplanted  in  the  Spring 
where  they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  againft 
a  warm  Wall ;  becaufe  if  they  are  expofed  to  much 
Cold  in  Winter,  they  are  often  deftroyed,  efpecially 
while  they  are  young. 

Their  Pruning  and  Management  is  the  fame  with 
any  other  Sorts  of  Grapes ;  but  only  they  fhould  have 
fewer  Shoots,  and  thofe  fhortened  down  very  low  •, 
otherwife  they  will  make  very  weak  Shoots  the  follow¬ 
ing  Year,  and  never  arrive  to  any  confiderable  Strength; 
fo  will  not  be  capable  of  producing  any  Fruit. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  planted  againft  Walls,  and  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  common  Vines,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  Cutings  or  Layers  in  like  Manner. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  preferved  in  fome  Gardens  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety,  but  as  it  rarely  produces  Flowers  in 
England ,  fo  it  has  not  much  Beaucv  •,  it  is  a  Native  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina.  From  both  of  thele  Countries  I 
have  received  the  Seeds.  As  this  Sort  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  here,  ic  is  generally  propagated  by  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  young  Branches,  which  will  put  out 
Roots  in  one  Year  fit  to  remove,  when  they  may  be 
taken  off,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Thefe  require  Support ;  and  as  their  young  Branches 
are  tender  and  liable  to  be  killed  by  broft,  fo  if 
they  are  planted  againft;  a  Wall  or  Pale,  expofed  to 
the  South,  they  will  fucceed  much  better  than  when 
they  are  fully  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  and  fupported 
by  Props.  The  young  Shoots  of  thefe  Plants  fhould 
be  fhortened  down  to  two  or  three  Buds  in  the  Spring, 
which  will  caufe  the  Shoots  of  the  following  Summer 
to  be  much  ftronger,  and  when  they  are  regularly 
trained  againft  the  Wall  or  Pale,  they  will  produce 
Flowers  in  warm  Seafons. 

This  Plant  is  very  apt  to  pufh  out  Suckers  from  the 
Root,  by  which  it  is  often  propagated,  but  the  Plants 
fo  raifed  are  very  lubjefft  to  fend  out  Suckers  agam, 
whereby  they  are  robed  of  their  Nourifhment,  and  do 
not  thrive  fo  well  as  thofe  which  come  from  Layers. 

VITIS  ID/EA.  See  Vaccinium. 

V1TIS  SYLVESTRIS.  See  Clematis.. 

ULEX.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  78 6.  Genifia  Spartium. 
Fourn.  Ifift.  R.  H.  645.  Lab.  412.  Furze  Gorfe,  or 
Whins. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  two-leaved  Empalement ;  it  has  five 
Petals ,  and  is  of  the  Butterfly  Kind.  Fhe  Standard  is  large , 
erect,  oval ,  Heart -fa aped,  and  indented  at  the  Point.  The 
Wings  are  Jhorter  and  obtnfie.  Fhe  Keel  is  compofied  of  two 
obtuje  Petals ,  whofe  Borders  are  joined  at  Bottom  ;  it  has 
ten  Stamina,  nine  joined ,  and  one  feparate ,  terminated 
ly  fingle  Summits,  and  oblong  cylindrical  Germen ,  fupport- 
ing  a  rifing  Style,  crowned  by  a  fimall  obtufie  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afaterward  turn  to  an  oblong  turgid  Pod  with  one 
Cell,  opening  with  two  Valves,  inclcfng  a  Row  of  Kid¬ 
ney  -Jhaped  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Sedition  of 
Linnaeus' s  feventeenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
wkefe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina,  joined  in  two  Bodies. 
Fcurnefort  places  it  in  the  firft  Seftion  of  his  twenty 
fecond  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Frees  and  Shrubs  with 
a  Butterfly  Flower,  having  f  ugle  Leaves  placed  alternately , 
or  difpofed  in  Whorls. 

The  Species  are. 

I,  Ulex  folds  villofis  a  cutis  f pints  fparfis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  741.  Ulex  with  acute-pointed  hairy  Leaves, 
and  fparied  Spines.  This  is  the  Genifta  fpinofa  major , 
longioribus  aculeis.  C.  B.  P.  394,  The  common  Furze, 
Whins,  or  Gorfe. 
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2.  Ulex  folks  cbtufis  folitariis,  fpinis  fimplictbus  ter~ 
mnahbus.  P/or  Leyd.  Prod.  372.  African  Furze,  or 
Whins,  with  fingle  blunt  Leaves.  This  is  the  Genifta 
ftp art  turn  bacciferum,  eric*  folks  Africanum.  Pluk.  Aim . 
mo.  African  Berry-bearing  Furze,  with  a  Leaf  like 
Heath. 

j  his  Genus  of  Plants  hath  been  titled  by  the  antient 
Botanifis,  Genifta  fpinofa  and  Genifta  fpartium  \  but  thefe 
being  compound  Names  have  been  rejefted  ;  and  as 
there  is  another  Genus  of  Plants  under  the  Title  of  Ge- 
nifia.  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  applied  this  Title  o iUlex,  which 
is  a  Name  ufed  by  Pliny,  to  this  Genus. 

The  common  Furze,  Gorze,  or  Whins,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  different  Counties  in  England,  is  fo  well 
known  as  to  need  no  Defcription. 

There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this,  which  are 
frequently  met  with  on  the  Commons  and  Fleaths,  in 
moll  Parts  of  England ;  but  as  they  are  not  fpecifically 
different,  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  enumerated  here, 
efpecially  as  they  are  Plants  which  are  feldom  cultivated. 

But  thefe  have  by  many  Botanifts  been  mentioned  as 
fpecifically  different,  for  which  Reafon  I  fowed  their 
Seeds  in  the  Garden,  and  found  all  the  Varieties  arife 
from  the  fame  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  propagate  themfelves  very  plentifully 
by  Seeds  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  eftablifhed.in  a  Spot 
of  Ground,  they  foon  fpread  over  the  Place;  for  as  the 
Seeds  ripen,  the  Pods  open  with  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  Seeds  are  caff  out  with  an  Elafticity,  to  a  great 
Diftance  all  round,  and  thefe  foon  vegetate  ;  whereby 
the  Ground  is  filled  with  young  Plants,  which  are  not 
eafily  deftroyed  when  they  are  well  rooted  in  the 
Ground. 

Some  Years  ago  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fown  to 
form  Hedges  about  Fields ;  where,  if  the  Soil  was 
light;  the  Plants  foon  become  ftrong  enough  for  a  Fence 
againft  Cattle ;  but  as  thefe  Hedges  in  a  few  Years  be¬ 
came  naked  at  the  Bottom,  and  fome  of  the  Plants  fre¬ 
quently  failed,  there  became  Gaps  in  the  Hedges ; 
therefore  the  raifing  of  them  has  been  of  late  Years, 
little  pradhfed.  But  there  are  fome  Perfons  who 
have  fown  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  upon  very  pool- 
hungry  Gravel  or  fandy  Land,  which  has  produced 
more  Profit  than  they  could  make  of  the  Ground 
by  any  other  Crop;  efpecially  in  fuch  Places  where  Fu¬ 
el  of  all  Sorts  is  dear;  for  this  Furze  is  frequently 
ufed  for  heating  Ovens,  burning  Lime,  and  Bricks, 
and  alfo  for  drying  Malt.  And  in  fome  Places  where 
there  has  been  a  Scarcity  of  Fuel,  I  have  known  poor 
Land,  v/hich  would  not  have  let  for  five  Shillings  per 
Acre,  which  has  been  fown  with  Furze,  produce  one 
Pound  per  Acre  per  Ann.  fo  that  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
fiderable  Improvement  made  by  this  Plant.  But  this  is 
not  worth  pra&ifing  in  fuch  Countries  where  Fuel  of 
any  Kind  is  cheap,  or  upon  fuch  Land  as  will  produce 
good  Grafs  or  Corn ;  therefore  it  is  only  mentioned 
here  to  fhew,  that  poor  Lands  may  be  fo  managed,  as 
to  bring  an  annual  Profit  to  their  Proprietors. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Country  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  ufually  grows  to  the  Height 
of  five  or  fix  Feet,  but  in  Europe,  where  it  is  preferved 
as  a  Curiofity  in  fome  Gardens,  it  feldom  rifes  fo  high. 
The  Stalk  is  ligneous  and  hard,  covered  with  a  green- 
ifh  Bark  when  young,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  gray- 
ifh.  The  Branches  are  flender  and  ligneous,  the 
Leaves  are  fingle,  obtufe,  and  the  Shoots  terminate 
with  Spines.  This  Plane  has  been  feveral  Years  in  the 
Englijh  Gardens,  but  has  not  produced  any  Flowers. 

This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air, 
through  the  Winter,  in  England ;  therefore  it  is  pre¬ 
ferved  in  Green-houfes,  with  the  hardier  Sorts  of  exotick 
Plants,  which  do  not  require  any  artificial  Heat  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  either  by  Layers,  or 
Cutings,  for  the  Lavers  are  generally  two  or  three 
Years  before  they  have  fufficientRoot  to  tranfplant,  and 
the  Cutings  do  very  rarely  take  Root,  and  as  the 
Plant  does  not  produce  See^s  Europe,  it  is  very 
rare  in  the  European  Gardens.  It  is  a  Plant  of  no  great 
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Beauty  ;  but,  as  it  is  an  Ever- green,  it  is  admired  into 
the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  Botany,  for  the 
Sake  of  Variety. 

ULM  ARIA.  See  Spiraea 

ULMUS.  Town.  Injl.  R.  H.  Goi.  Tab-  372.  Lin. 
Gen.  Plant.  281.  The  Elm  Tree;  in  French ,  Orme. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  rough  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  cut  at  the  Rim  into  five  Points ,  and  coloured  within ; 
it  has  no  Petals ,  but  has  five  Awl- fie  aped  Stamina,  twite 
the  Length  of  the  Empalement ,  terminated  by  JTport  eredt 
Summits  having  four  Furrows,  and  an  orbicular  eredl 
Germcn  fupporting  two  Styles  which  are  reflexed ,  and 
crowned  by  hairy  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turn  to 
a  roundijh,  comprejfed ,  bordered  Capftle,  including  one 
roundifh  comprejfed  Seed. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section  of  Tourne- 
fort's,  twentieth  Qais,  which  includes  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  with  a  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  Pointful  becomes 
a  membranaceous  Fruit.  Dr.  Linnaus  places  it  in  the 
fecond  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flo  wers  have  five  Stamina  and  two  Styles. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ulmus  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis ,  duplicato-ferratis, 
baft  in<equalibus .  Elm  with  oblong  acute-pointed  Leaves, 
which  are  doubly  fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  unequal 
at  their  Safe.  This  is  the  Ulmus  vulgatijfma ,  folio  lato , 
j'cabro.  Ger.  Emac.  1480.  The  common  rough,  or 

bread-leaved  Witch  Elm. 

2.  Ulmus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  inaqualiter  ferratis , 
ccdycibus  foliaceis.  Elm  with  oblong  oval  Leaves  which 
are  unequally  fawed,  and  have  leafy  Empalement^  to 
the  Flowers.  This  is  the  Ulmus  folio  latiffimo,  fcabro, 
Ger.  Emac.  1481.  The  Witch  Jdazpl,  or  rough  and 
very  broad-leaved  Elm  ;  by  fome  unfkilful  Perfons 
called  the  Britifh  Elm. 

3.  Ulmus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  duplicato-ferratis, 
baft  inuequalibtts .  Elm  with  oval  acute- pointed  Leaves 
which  are  doubly  fawed,  and  unequal  at  their  Bafe. 
This  is  the  Ulmus  minor,  folio  angufto,  fcabro.  Ger. 
Emac.  1480.  The  fmall-leaved  or  Englijh  Elm. 

4.  Ulmus  foliis  ovatis  glabris,  acute  ferratis.  Elm 
with  oval  fmoQth  Leaves  which  are  lharply  fawed  on 
their  Edges.  This  is  the  Ulmus  folio  glabra,  Ger.  Emac. 
1481.  The  fmooth-leaved  Witch  Elm. 

5.  Ulmus  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  rugofts ,  inaqualiter 
ferratis ,  cortice  fungofo.  Elm  with  oval,  acute-pointed, 
rough  Leaves,  which  are  unequally  fawed,  and  a  fun¬ 
gous  Bark.  This  is  the  Ulmus  major  Hollandica , 
anguftis  &  magis  acuminatis  famarris,  folio  latiffimo,  fca¬ 
bro.  Pluk.  Aim.  The  Dutch  Elm. 

6.  Ulmus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  glabris  acuminatis  du¬ 
plicato-ferratis.  Elm  with  oblong,  fmooth,  acute 
pointed  Leaves  which  are  doubly  fawed,  This  is  the 
Ulmus  minor,  folio  angufto,  glabro.  The  fmooth  narrow¬ 
leaved  Elm ;  by  fome  called  the  upright  Elm. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  North-well 
Counties  of  England,  where  it  is  generally  believed  to 
grow  naturally  in  the  Woods ;  this  grows  to  a  very 
large  Size.  The  Bark  of  the  young  Branches  is  fmooth 
and  very  tough,  but  that  of  the  old  Trees  cracks  and 
is  rough.  The  Branches  lpread,  and  do  not  grow  fo 
eredt  as  thofe  of  the  third  Sort.  The  Leaves  are 
rough,  and  are  doubly  fawed  on  their  Edges.  Their 
Bafe  is  unequal,  about  three  Inches  long  and  two 
broad,  of  a  dark  green  Colour,  and  Hand  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Adarch,  upon 
the  (lender  Twigs,  ftapdir.g  in  Cl u Hers ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  red  Colour ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  bordered 
Capiuies,  containing  one  roundilh  compreffed  Seed 
which  ripens  in  May.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  very 
good  for  all  the  Purpofes  of  any  Kind  of  Elm,  and 
the  Trees  grow  to  a  very  large  Size,  but  the  Leaves 
do  not  come  out  till  late  in  the  Spring ;  fo  there  are 
few  Perfons  vyho  plant  thefe  Trees  near  their  Habita¬ 
tions. 

The  fecond  Sprt  grpws  naturally  in  fome  of  the 
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Northern  Counties  of  England,  where  it  is  frequently 
called  Witch  Hazel;  from  the  Refemblace  of  the  young 
Shoots  and  Leaves  to  thofe  of  Hazel.  This  grows  to  a 
Tree  of  great  Magnitude.  The  Bark  of  the  young  Shoots 
is  very  fmoo.th  and  tough;  it  is  of  a  yellowifli  brown 
Colour,  with  Spots  of  white.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  fix 
Inches  long,  and  almoft  four  broad,  and  are  unequally 
fawed  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  in  Clufters  to¬ 
ward  the  End  of  the  Twigs ;  they  have  long  leafy  Em- 
palements  of  a  green  Colour,  and  appear  in'  the  Spring, 
before  their  Leaves,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  the  latter  End 
ot  May.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  not  fo  good  for 
Ufe,  as  that  of  the  firft  Sort.  Formerly,  when  long 
Bows  were  in  Ufe,  many  of  them  were  made  of  the 
Boughs  of  this  Tree. 

The  third  Sort  is  commonly  known  in  the  Nurfery 
Gardens  by  the  Title  of  Englijh  Elm,  which  is  far  from 
being  a  right  Appellation,  lor  it  is  not  a  Native  of 
England ,  and  is  only  found  growing  near  London,  or  ip 
Plantations  where  the  young  Trees  were  procured  from 
the  Neighbourhood  of  London.  Where  this  Tree  grows 
naturally  is  not  eafy  to  determine  ;  fome  Perfons  have 
fuppofed  it  was  brought  from  Germany.  As  this  Tree  is 
well  known,  it  requires  no  Defcription.  The  Flowers 
of  this  are  of  a  pyrplifh  red  Colour,  and  generally  ap¬ 
pear  the  Begining  of  March ,  but  I  could  never  obferve; 
any  Seeds  upon  this  Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  very  common  in  feveral  Parts  of 
filer  t f or  djhire,  Effex,  and  other  North-ealUCounties  of 
England-,  this  grows  to  a  large  Tree,  and  is  much 
efteemed.  The  Branches  lpread  out  like  thofe  of  the 
firft  Sort.  The  Leaves  are  oval,  and  fharply  fawed  on 
their  Edges ;  they  are  fmoother  than  moft  of  the  other 
Sorts,  and  do  not  appear  till  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of 
May;  fo  the  Trees  are  feldom  planted  near  Habitations. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  weft  known  by  the  Title  of  Dutch 
Elm  ;  this  was  brought  from  Holland  the  Begining  of 
King  William's  Reign,  and  was  for  fome  Time  a  falhi- 
onable  Tree,  and  has  been  recommended  for  its  quick 
Growth;  it  was  fome  Years  ago  in  great  Requeft  for 
forming  Hedges  in  Gardens,  for  which  Purpofe  it  was 
one  of  the  moft  improper  Trees  that  cpuld  bp  chofen ; 
for  they  made  very  ftrong  irregular  Shoots,  which  are 
diftaqt  frpm  each  pther.  The  Leaves  were  very  large 
and  retigh,  and  the  Branches  cpvered  with  a  fungous 
rough  Bark,  which  was  difagreeable,  fo  that  when  the 
Hedges  were  fheared,  they  appeared  naked  and  difa¬ 
greeable  the  whole  Summer  after.  The  Wood  of  this 
Tree  is  good  for  nothing,  fo  it  is  almoft  banilhed  this 
Country. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  found  growing  in  Hedge  Rows  in 
feveral  Parts  of  England.  The  Branches  of  this  Sort 
have  a  fmooth  grayifti  Bark,  and  grow  eredl.  The 
Leaves  are  narrower,  and  more  pointed  than  thofe  of 
the  Englijh  Elm,  and  are  fmoother  ;  they  are  later  in 
coming  out  in  the  Spring  than  thofe,  but  continue 
longer  in  Autumn  ;  this  has  been  by  fome  called  the 
Irifh  Elm. 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties  of  this  Tree  which 
arp  preferved  in  the  Nurfery  Gardens,  but  their  Diffe¬ 
rence  is  not  remarkable  enough  to  deferve  Notice ; 
therefore  they  are  omited,  as  are  alfo  thofe  with  varje- 
gated  Leaves  ;  of  which  there  are  leveral  Varieties  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  Nurferies  about  London  ;  thefe  are  by 
fome  Perfons  efteemed. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Elm  may  be  either  propagated  by 
Layers  or  Suckers  taken  from  the  Roots  of  the  old 
Trees,  the  latter  of  which  is  generally  pradlifed  by  the 
Nurfery  Gardeners;  but  as  thefe  are  often  cut  up  with 
indifferent  Roots,  they  often  mifearry,  and  render  the 
Succefs  doubtful ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  propagated 
by  Layers  are  in  no  Hazard,  and  always  make  better 
Roots,  and  come  on  fafter  than  the  other,  and  do  not 
fend  out  Suckers  from  their  Roots  in  fuch  Plenty,  for 
which  Reafon  this  Method  fhould  be  more  univerfally 
pradlifed.  And  fince  a  fmaft  Compafs  of  Ground 
tilled  with  Stools  of  thefe  Plants  will  be  fuffeient  to 
furnilh  a  Nurfery  of  a  confiderable  Extent,  annually, 
with  Layers  to  be  tranfplanted,  it  is  richly  worth. every 
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Perfon’s  while,  who  would  cultivate  thefe  Trees,  to 
allot  a  Spot  of  Ground  for  this  Purpofe. 

The  belt  Soil  for  fuch  a  Nurfery  is  a  frelli  Hazel 
Loam,  neither  too  light  and  dry,  nor  over  rnoift  and 
heavy  i  this  Ground  fhould  be  well  trenched,  and  if  a 
little  roten  Dung  is  buried  therein,  it  will  be  of  Service; 
in  doing  of  this  great  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  pick 
out  all  Roots  of  pernicious  Weeds,  which,  if  left  in 
the  Ground,  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  Layers, 
and  cannot  afterwards  be  fo  eafily  rooted  out ;  then 
having  laid  the  Ground  level,  the  Plants  mull  be 
planted  at  about  eight  Feet  afunder  each  Way.  The 
beft  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  the 
Leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  they  may  take  Root  before 
the  dry  Weather  in  the  Spring  comes  on,  whereby  a 
great  Expence  of  watering  them  will  be  faved ;  for  if 
they  are  well  fettled  in  the  Ground  before  the  dry 
Weather,  they  will  require  little  more  than  to  mulch 
their  Roots,  to  keep  the  Earth  from  drying. 

Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  permited  to  grow  rude  two 
Years,  during  which  Time  the  Ground  between  fhould 
be  carefully  cleaned  and  dug  every  Spring,  by  which 
Time  they  will  be  well  rooted,  and  have  made  pretty 
ftrong  Shoots,  fo  that  they  may  be  laid  in  the  Ground. 
The  Manner  of  performing  this  being  already  defcribed 
in  the  Article  Layers ,  I  fhall  forbear  repeating  it  in  this 
Place. 

When  thefe  Layers  are  well  rooted,  which  will 
be  in  one  Year,  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  tranf- 
planted  out  into  a  Nurfery,  which  fhould  be  upon 
a  good  Soil,  and  well  prepared  (as  before  for  the  Stools). 
The  Plants  fhould  be  planted  in  Rows  four  Feet  afun¬ 
der,  and  twro  Feet  Diftance  Plant  from  Plant  in  the 
Rows.  This  fhould  be  done  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as 
the  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  if  there  is  fome  Mulch 
laid  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots, 
it  will  preferve  them  from  being  hurt  by  Froft  in 
Winter,  and  from  drying  Winds  in  Spring,  and  thereby 
fecure  them  from  all  Hazard. 

The  following  Summer  the  Ground  between  them 
fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in 
Autumn  they  fhould  be  pruned  up,  curing, off  all 
ftrong  lateral  Branches,  which,  if  left  on,  would  im¬ 
pede  their  upright  Growth,  but  there  muft  be  fome  of 
the  fmaller  Shoots  left  on  to  detain  the  Sap,  in  order 
to  augment  the  Stems  of  the  Trees  ;  for  where  they  are 
pruned  up  too  naked,  they  are  apt  to  grow  up  too 
flender  to  fupport  themfelves,  fo  that  their  Heads  will 
recline  to  the  Ground,  and  caufe  their  Stems  to  grow 
crooked. 

In  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  four  or  five  Years, 
obferving  conftantly  to  dig  the  Ground  between  them 
every  Spring,  and  to  trim  them  as  before  directed, 
which  will  promote  their  Growth,  and  render  them 
ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant  out  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  in  the  Time  before  mentioned. 

Thefe  Trees  are  very  proper  to  plant  in  Hedge  Rows, 
upon  the  Borders  of  Fields,  where  they  will  thrive  much 
better  than  when  planted  in  a  Wood,  or  clofe  Plan¬ 
tation,  and  their  Shade  will  not  be  very  injurious  to 
whatever  grows  under  them  ;  but  when  thefe  Trees  are 
tranfplanted  out  upon  Banks  after  this  Manner,  the 
Banks  fhould  be  well  wrought  and  cleared  from  all 
other  Roots,  otherwife  the  Plants,  being  taken  from 
a  better  Soil,  will  not  make  much  Progrefs  in  thefe 
Places.  About  Michaelmas  will  be  a  good  Time  for 
this  Work  for  the  Reafons  before  afligned,  but  when 
they  are  planted,  there  fhould  be  fome  Stakes  fixed  in 
by  them,  to  which  they  fhould  be  fattened  to  prevent 
their  being  difplaced  by  the  Winds,  and  Part  of  their 
Heads  fhould  be  taken  off,  before,  they  are  planted, 
which  will  alfo  be  of  Ufe  in  preventing  their  being 
eafily  overturned  by  Winds,  but  by  no  Means  fhould 
their  leading  Shoot  be  Hoped,  nor  the  Branches  too 
clofely  cut  off ;  for  if  there  are  not  fome  Shoots  left  on 
to  draw  and  attraft  the  Sap,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of 
mifcarrying. 

Thefe  Trees  are  alfo  proper  to  plant  at  a  Diftance 
from  a  Garden  or  Building  to  break  the  Violence  of 
Winds,  for  which  Purpofe  there  is  not  any  Tree  more 
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ufe  fill,  for  they  may  be  trained  up  in  Form  of  a  Hedgd; 
keeping  them  cut  every  Year,  which  will  caufe  them 
to  grow  very  clofe  and  handlome,  to  the  Height  of 
forty  or  fifty  Feet,  and  be  a  great  Protection  againft 
the  Fury  of  Winds,  but  they  fhould  not  be  planted  too 
near  a  Garden,  where  Fruit  Trees,  or  other  Plants, 
are  placed,  becaufe  the  Roots  of  the  Elms  run  fuper- 
ficially  near  the  Top  of  the  Ground  to  a  great  Diftance, 
and  will  intermix  with  the  Roots  of  the  other  Trees, 
and  deprive  them  of  Nourifhment ;  nor  fhould  they  be 
planted  near  Gravel  or  Grafs  Walks,  which  are  de- 
figned  to  be  well  kept,  becaufe  the  Roots  will  run 
into  them,  and  fend  forth  Suckers  in  great  Plenty, 
which  will  deface  the  Walks,  and  render  them  un- 
fightly. 

But  for  large  Gardens,  where  Shade  is  required, 
there  is  fcarce  any  Tree  fo  proper  for  that  Purpofe, 
being  eafy  to  remove  when  grown  to  a  confiderable 
Size,  fo  that  a  Perfon  who  is  willing  to  have  his  Plan¬ 
tations  for  Shade  in  a  lhort  Time,  may  procure  Trees 
of  near  one  Foot  Circumference  in  their  Trunk,  which 
will  be  in  little  Danger  of  fucceeding,  provided  they 
are  removed  with  Care.  And  thefe  will  take  Root, 
and  grow  very  well,  though  not  fo  well  as  young  Plants, 
which  is  what  few  other  Sorts  of  Trees  will  do,  but 
then  they  fhould  be  fuch  Trees  as  have  been  thus  re¬ 
gularly  trained  up  in  a  Nurfery,  and  have  good  Roots, 
and  not  fuch  as  are  taken  out  of  Hedge  Rows  (as  is  by 
fome  pradrifed),  which  feldom  rife  with  any  tolerable 
Roots,  and  confequently  often  mifcarry,  and  this  has 
been  the  Occafion  of  fo  many  Plantations  of  thefe 
Trees  failing,  for  although  fome  of  them  may  live  a 
few  Years,  yet  few  of  them  are  of  long  Duration,  and 
they  rarely  increafe  much  in  their  Stems,  but  frequently 
grow  hollow,  their  Heart  decaying  firft,  fo  that  they 
are  fupported  only  by  their  Bark  or  Shell,  for  a  few 
Years,  and  the  firft  fevere  Winter,  or  very  dry  Sum¬ 
mer,  they  are  generally  deftroyed. 

But  although  I  have  faid,  that  Elms  which  are 
trained  up  in  a  Nurfery  may  be  removed  with  Safety, 
at  a  larger  Size  than  moft  other  Trees,  yet  I  would 
not  have  it  underftood,  that  by  this  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  planting  of  them  when  large,  for  if  People 
would  have  a  little  Patience  when  they  plant,  and  never 
plant  any  of  thefe  Trees  which  are  more  than  four  or 
five  Inches  in  Girt  of  their  Stems,  they  will  in  a  few 
Years  become  better  Trees  than  any  ofthofe  which  are 
tranfplanted  of  a  much  larger  Growth,  and  they  will 
always  grow  to  a  much  larger  Size  ;  befides,  they  are 
much  more  eafily  removed,  and  do  not  require  to  be 
fo  ftrongly  fupported,  nor  is  there  much  Danger  of 
the  young  Trees  mifcarrying,  therefore  it  is  much  more 
eligible  to  make  choice  of  young  thriving  Trees  (but 
not  out  of  a  better  Soil  than  that  where  they  are  to  be 
planted),  and  never  to  plant  any  large  Trees,  unlefs 
where  a  fmall  Number  may  be  wanted  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  Shade,  and  in  fuch  Cafes,  it  is  always  proper  to 
plant  fome  young  Trees  amongft  the  large  ones,  to 
fucceed  them  when  they  fail. 

In  planting  of  thefe  Trees  great  Care  fhould  be 
taken  not  to  bury  their  Roots  too  deep,  which  is  very 
injurious  to  them,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted  on  a 
moift  Loam  or  Clay,  in  which  Cafe,  if  the  Clay  is 
near  the  Surface,  it  will  be  the  beft  Way  to  raife  the 
Ground  in  a  Hill,  where  each  Tree  is  to  be  planted, 
which  will  advance  their  Roots  above  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  fo  that  they  will  not  be  in  Danger  of  rot- 
ing  in  Winter  with  Moifture. 

When  thefe  Trees  are  propagated  by  Suckers  taken 
from  the  Foot  of  old  Trees,  they  are  commonly  laid 
into  the  Ground  in  Rows  pretty  clofe  together  fn  Beds, 
where,  in  dry  Weather,  they  may  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered  to  encourage  their  puting  out  Roots.  In  thefe 
Beds  they  are  leit  commonly  two  Years,  by  which 
Time  thofe  that  live  will  be  rooted  (though  a  great 
many  of  them  generally  die) ;  then  they  are  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  Nurfery,  and  managed  as  hath  been 
directed  for  the  Layers. 

There  are  fome  who  raife  the  Witch  Elm  from  Seeds, 
which  it  generally  produces  in  great  Plenty,  and  are 
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ripe  in  May  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  Bed  offrefh 
loamy  Earth,  and  gently  covered.  In  dry  Weather 
they  lhould  be  watered,  and  if  the  Bed  is  fhaded  from 
the  violent  Heat  of  the  Sun,  it  will  be  of  great  Service 
to  the  Seeds  (for  I  always  obferve  the  Plants  to  come 
up  better  in  the  Shade,  than  when  expofed  to  the  Sun). 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds,  and  after  they  have  flood  two 
Years  in  the  Seed  Bed,  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out 
into  the  Nurfery,  where  they  mufl  be  managed  as  the 
former. 

When  we  view  many  of  the  late  Plantations  which 
have  been  made  in  Parks  and  Gardens,  within  forty 
Years  pall,  at  a  very  great  Expence,  and  obferve  the 
little  Progrefs  they  have  made,  it  is  enough  to  deter 
others  from  attempting  to  make  Plantations  of  this 
Tree  ;  for,  as  great  Part  of  the  Trees  have  been  taken 
out  of  Hedge  Rows,  and  from  Places  where  they  have 
iprung  up  from  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  they  had  but 
few  Roots,  and  thofe  not  furnifhed  with  Fibres,  fo 
inch  of  the  Trees  as  furvived  their  Removal  have  made 
fcarce  any  Progrefs,  and  I  have  feen  many  Plantations, 
which  had  been  growing  ten,  twelve,  or  more  Years, 
almofl  totally  deflroyed  in  a  fevere  Winter,  and  fome- 
times  by  a  very  dry  Summer  •,  for,  as  their  Roots  had 
not  extended  far  in  the  Ground,  the  Trees  were  weak, 
and  though  they  kept  alive,  yet  were  not  able  to  refill 
a  fevere  Pro  ft,  or  a  great  Drought,  but  the  Planters 
were  in  a  Flurry,  and  wanted  immediate  Shade  and 
Proipedt,  fo  in  order  to  obtain  thefe,  purfued  a  Method 
in  which  they  could  never  hope  to  have  either  in  any 
Degree  of  Perfection ;  whereas,  if  they  had  planted  Trees 
no  biger  in  their  Stems  than  a  Man’s  Thumb,  in  ten  or 
twelve  Years  Time,  they  would  have  had  both,  with 
the  Pleafure  of  feeing  an  annual  Progrefs  of  their  Trees, 
at  a  Time  when  their  large-planted  Trees  are  decaying. 

I  have  feen  fome  expenfive  Plantations  of  this, 
which  have  feemed  to  fucceed  for  two  or  three  Years, 
by  making  ftrong  Shoots  mofl  Part  of  the  Length  of 
their  Stems,  which  has  greatly  deceived  their  Planters, 
who  did  not  doubt  but  their  Trees  were  out  of  Danger, 
but  in  a  few  Years  after  they  found  mofl  of  their  Tops 
decay,  and  their  Hearts  were  rating  apace,  fo  became 
hollow,  and  although  they  continued  to  put  out  lateral 
Shoots,  yet  their  Stems  never  increafed  in  Size. 

In  fome  Plantations  made  in  the  fame  Place  a  few 
Years,  with  Trees  not  a  tenth  Part  fo  large,  they  are 
now  more  than  double  the  Size  of  the  large  ones,  and 
in  a  mofl  thriving  State,  whereas  the  others  do  little 
more  than  juft  keep  alive ;  therefore  I  advife  every 
Peribn,  who  wifhes  to  have  their  Trees  thrive  and  be¬ 
come  large,  to  plant  them  young,  which  may  be  per¬ 
formed  for  a  very  fmall  Sum,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  other. 

Another  Piece  of  Advice  may  be  alfo  neceffary  here, 
which  is,  not  to  top  or  cut  the  Trees,  as  is  too  much 
pracftifed  about  London ,  which  not  only  impedes  their 
Growth,  but  occafions  their  decaying  foon. 

UMBELLA,  an  Umbel,  is  the  Extremity  of  a 
Stalk  or  Branch,  divided  into  feveral  Pedicles  or  Rays, 
begining  from  the  fame  Point,  and  opened  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  to  form  an  inverted  Cone.  When  the  Pedi¬ 
cles,  into  which  the  Stalk  is  divided,  are  fubdivided 
into  others  of  the  fame  Form,  upon  which  the  Flowers 
or  Fruits  are  difpofed,  the  fir  ft  Order  is  called  Rays, 
the  fecond  Pedicles.  That  Umbel  which  confifts  of 
Pedicles  only  is  called  a  fimple  Umbel ;  that  which  is 
compofed  both  of  Rays  and  Pedicles  is  called  a  com¬ 
pound  Umbel. 

UMBELLIFEROUS  PLANTS  are  thofe  whofe 
Flowers  are  produced  in  an  Umbel,  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  where  they,  in  fome  Manner,  reprelent  an  Um¬ 
brella.  Of  this  Kind  are  Parfneps,  Carrots,  Fennel, 
Parfiey,  (Ac. 

URENA.  Hort.  Elth.  319.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  754. 
Indian  Mallow. 
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The  Char  afters  are, 

It  hath  a  malvaceous  Flozver  with  a  double  Empalement 
the  outer  being  of  one  Leaf  flight  ly  cut  at  the  Brim  into  five 
Parts ,  but  the  inner  is  five-  leaved,  permanent ,  and  cut  to  the 
Bottom.  The  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  Leaves  which  are  ob¬ 
long,  and  blunt  at  their  Extremity ,  but  narro  w  at  their  Bafe , 
where  they  coalefce.  In  the  Center  there  are  many  Stamina 
which  are  joined ,  and  form  a  Column  at  their  Bafe ,  but 
fpread  open  above.  It  has  a  roundifh  five-cornered  Ger- 
men  with  a  fingle  Style,  and  ten  hairy  refiexed  Stigmas. 
The  Germen  change  to  a  pentagonal  Fruit  which  is  burry , 
and  divides  into  five  Cells ,  each  having  one  angular  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Linn aus' %  fixteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe.  Flowers  have  many  Stamina ,  which ,  with  the  Style , 
are  joined  in  one  Body. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Urena  foliis  angulatis.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  34 S. 
Indian  Mailow  with  angular  Leaves.  This  is  the  Urena 
Sinica  Xanthii  facie.  Hort.  Elth.  340.  Urena  of  China 
having  the  Appearance  of  leffer  Burdock. 

2.  Ur  ENA  foliis  inferioribus  angulatis ,  fuperioribus 
trilobis  quinquelobifque  acute  ferratis.  Urena  with  angular 
lower  Leaves,  the  upper  ones  divided  into  three  or  five 
Lobes  which  are  fharply  fawed.  This  is  the  Alcea 
Indica  frutefcens  foliis  ad  marginem  exafperatis ,  hr y onus 
alba  divifuris ,  e  Sinu  Bengalenft.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Fab.  5.  fig. 
3.  Indian  fhrubby  Vervain  Mallow  Com- Bengal  with 
Leaves  having  Prickles  on  their  Edges,  and  divided 
like  thofe  of  the  white  Bryony. 

3.  Urena  foliis  finuato-multifidis  villofis.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
257.  Urena  with  finuated  hairy  Leaves  having  many 
Points.  This  is  the  Alcea  Indica  frutefcens ,  foliis  in  la- 
cinias  varie  diffeftis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Fab.  74.  fig.  1.  Shrubby 
Indian  Vervain  Mallow  with  Leaves  varioufly  cut. 

The  Title  of  Urena  was  applied  to  this  Genus  by 
Dr.  Dillenius ,  in  the  Hortus  Elthamenjis ,  as  the  Cha- 
radlers  of  the  Plants  differ  from  all  the  Genera  of  the 
malvaceous  Tribe,  and  this  being  a  Name  applied  to 
it  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China ;  this 
rifes  with  an  upright  Stalk  upward  of  two  Feet 
high,  which  become  ligneous  toward  the  Autumn. 
It  lends  out  a  few  Side  Branches  which  are  taper, 
ftiff,  and  have  a  dark  green  Bark ;  they  are  gar- 
nifhed  with  roundifh  angular  Leaves,  about  two  Inches 
long,  and  two  Inches  and  a  Quarter  broad,  Handing 
upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  of  a  dark  green 
on  their  upper  Side,  and  are  pale  on  their  lower.  The 
Flowers  come  out  fingle  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk, 
fiting  clofe  to  it ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Mallow,  but  are  fmall,  and  of  a  deep  Blufh  Colour  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Capfules,  armed  with 
prickly  Hairs,  divided  into  five  Cells,  each  containing 
one  Kidney-fhaped  Seed.  It  flowers  from  July  till 
Winter,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Succeffion. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Coaft  of 
Malabar ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds ;  this  rifes 
with  a  ligneous  Stalk  three  Feet  high,  dividing  into 
four  or  five  Branches,  which  have  a  grayifh  Bark ;  they 
are  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  different  Forms  ;  thofe 
on  the  lower  Part  are  angular,  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
long,  and  about  the  fame  Breadth  ;  thofe  above  are 
cut  fome  into  three,  and  others  have  five  angular  obtufe 
Lobes ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
but  pale  on  their  under ;  they  are  fharply  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  Hand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
come  out  fingly  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk ;  they 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  other,  but  are  larger. 
The  Petals  are  narrower  at  their  Bale,  and  they  have 
deep  red  Bottoms.  Thefe  appear  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  warm,  the  Seeds 
will  not  ripen  in  this  Country. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  came  from  Malabar ; 
the  Stalks  of  this  are  hairy,  and  divide  into  many 
Branches  :  It  rifes  about  two  Feet  high,  and  is  gar- 
nifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  divided  into  three  ob¬ 
tufe  Lobes  to  the  Mid-rib.  The  Lobes  are  in-, 
dented  in  feveral  Parts ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  on 
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both  Sides,  and  hairy.  The  Flowers  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks  fingly  at  the  Wings;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  former,  but  are  of  a  pale  Blufh  Colour,  with  a 
deep  red  Bottom.  Thefe  appear  in  Augufi  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  unlefs  the  Sealon  proves  warm,  the  Seeds  do 
not  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed 
to  bring  them  forward,  and  afterward  they  muff 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  tender  Sorts  of  Hibifcus ,  to  which  the 
Reader  is  defired  to  turn.  If  the  Plants'are  brought 
forward  in  the  Spring,  and  afterward  placed  in  the 
Stove,  or  under  a  deep  Frame,  they  will  ripen  Seeds 
the  firft  Seafon,  but  if  they  fhould  not,  they  may  be 
preferved  through  the  Winter  in  the  Stove,  and  will 
ripen  their  Seeds  the  following  Seafon,  after  which  the 
Plants  feldom  continue. 

•  URTICA.  Tourn.  Fiji.  R.  IF.  534.  Tab.  308.  Lin. 
Gen.  Riant.  935.  [fo  called  from  urere,  Lat.  to  burn, 
becaufe  this  Plant,  being  touched,  burns  very  much.] 
The  Nettle ;  in  French ,  Ortie. 

The  Char abler s  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  Flowers  at  remote  Difiances , 
fometimes  on  the  fame ,  and  at  others  on  feparate  Plants. 
The  male  Flowers  have  an  Empalement  compofed  of  four 
roundijh  concave  Leaves ;  thefe  have  no  Empalements ; 
they  have  a  Pitcher -fhaped  Nediarium  in  the  Center  of  the 
Flower ,  and  four  Awl- fhaped  fpr  ending  Stamina  terminated 
by  Summits  with  two.  Cells.  The  female  Flowers  have  an 
oval  permanent  Empalement  with  two  Valves  ;  they  have 
neither  Petals  nor  Stamina ,  but  an  oval  Germen ,  without 
any  Style ,  crowned  by  a  hairy  Stigma.  The  Germen  after¬ 
ward  turns  to  an  oval  comprejfed  Seed  which  ripens  in  the 
Empalement . 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  fixth  Seflion  of  Tourne- 
fort’s  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with 
Flowers  having  no  Petals ,  which  in  fome  Genera  are  on  the 
fame ,  but  in  others  on  different  Plants  from  the  Fruit.  Dr. 
Linnaus  places  it  in  the  fourth  Se&ion  of  his  twenty- 
firft  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  which  have 
difiindl  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant ,  and 
the  male  Flowers  have  four  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  cordatis ,  racemis  geminis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  984.  Nettle  with  Heart- fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  placed  oppofite,  and  double  Spikes  of  Flowers. 
This  is  the  Urtica  urens  maxima.  C.  B.P.  232.  The 
greateft  flinging  Nettle. 

2.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  ovalibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
984.  Nettle  with  oval  Leaves  which  are  placed  oppo¬ 
fite.  This  is  the  Urtica  urens  minor.  C.  B.  P.  232. 
Smaller  flinging  Nettle. 

3.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  cordatis,  amentis  frudiiferis 
glob  offs.  Nettle  with  Heart- fhaped  Leaves  placed  oppo¬ 
fite,  and  Seed- bearing  globular  Katkins.  This  is  the 
Urtica  urens  pilulas  ferens  f.  Diofcoridis,  femine  Uni. 
C.  B.  P.  232.  Stinging  Nettle,  bearing  Pills  and  Seeds 
like  Flax,  commonly  called  Roman  Nettle. 

4.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  ovato-lanceolatis ,  fubinte- 
gerrimis ,  amentis  frudiiferis  globofis.  Nettle  with  oval 
Spear-  fhaped  Leaves  which  are  almofl  entire,  and 
placed  oppofite,  and  globular  Seed-bearing  Katkins. 
This  is  the  Urtica  altera ,  pilulifera,  parietaria  foliis. 
Adi.  Par.  13 1.  Another  Pill-bearing  Nettle  with  a 
Leaf  like  Pellitory,  commonly  called  Spanifh^ Marjoram. 

5.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  tripartitis  incifis.  Hort. 
Upfal.  282.  Nettle  with  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  which 
are  cut  into  three  Parts.  This  is  the  Urtica  foliis  pro¬ 
fundi  laciniatis ,  femine  Uni.  Amman.  Ruth.  249.  Nettle 
with  Leaves  which  are  deeply  cut,  and  Seeds  like  Flax, 

6.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  oblongis,  amentis  cylindricis 
folitariis  indivifis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  984.  Nettle  with 
oblong  Leaves  which  are  placed  oppofite,  and  fingle, 
cylindrical,  undivided  Katkins.  This  is  the  Urtica 
foliis  oblongis  ferratis  nervofis  petiolatis.  Flor.  Virg.  187. 
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Nettle  with  oblong,  iawed,  veined  Leaves  growing  upon 
boot  Stalks.  0  &  1  ' 

7.  Urtica  foliis  oppofitis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatU 
crenatis,  amentis  cylindricis  indivifis.  Nettle  with  oval, 
Spear-fhaped,  acute-pointed,  crenated  Leaves,  which 
are  placed  oppoute,  and  cylindrical  undivided  Katkins. 
Phis  is  the  Urtica  minor  iners  Mariana ,  feminibus  ex  alis 

foliorum  racemofis  non  ramofis.  Pluk.  Mant.  1 90.  Smaller 
Nettle  of  Maryland  with  Seeds  growing  in  long  Bunches 
fiom  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  but  not  branched. 

8.  Urtica  foliis  alternis  cordata-ovalis,  amentis  race¬ 
mofis  difiichis  credits.  Hort.  Cliff.  441.  Nettle  with  oval 
Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  which  are  placed  alternate,  and 
ereft,  branching,  double  Katkins.  This  is  the  Urtica 
maxima,  racemofia  Canadenfis.  II.  R.  Par.  Greateft 
branching  Nettle  of  Canada. 

9.  Urtica  foliis  alternis  orbiculato  utrinque  acutis 
fubtus  tomentofis.  Hort.  Cliff.  441.  Nettle  with  orbicu¬ 
lar  Leaves,  pointed  at  both  Ends,  placed  oppofite, 
and  woolly  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Urtica 
racemifera  maxima  finarum ,  foliis  fubtus  argented  lanugine 
villofis.  Pluk.  Amalth.  212.  Greateft  branching  China 
Nettle,  whofe  Leaves  are  covered  with  a  filvery,  hairy 
Down  on  their  under  Side. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  a  very  common  Weed  up¬ 
on  the  Sides  of  Banks,  Ditches,  and  other  uncultivated 
Places,  where  its  Roots  will  fpread,  and  over  run  the 
Grounds;  fo  that  it  fhould  always  be  carefully  extirpa¬ 
ted  from  Gardens  ;  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine, 
but  may  be  eafily  procured  from  the  Fields  at  almofl 
any  Seafon. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  a  very  common  Weed  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  cultivated  in  Fields ;  but  it  being  an  annual 
Plant,  is  not  fo  difficult  to  eradicate  as  the  former. 

Thefe  Plants  are  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  De- 
feription. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Romney  Marffi, 
and  near  Yarmouth ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant  which  rifes 
near  three  Feet  high.  The  Stalk  is  herbaceous,  thick, 
of  a  purpliffi  Colour,  and  armed  in  every  Part  with 
flinging  Hairs.  The  Branches  come  out  oppofite. 
The  Leaves  are  Heart-fhaped,  the  lower  ones  are  three 
Inches  long,  and  two  broad  toward  their  Bafe,  and 
ending  in  acute  Points,  they  are  deeply  fawed  on 
their  Edges,  and  Hand  oppofite  upon  long  Foot  Stalks; 
thefe  are  alfo  armed  with  flinging  Hairs  on  both  Sides. 
The  male  and  female  Flowers  come  out  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  at  the  fame  Joint,  on  each  Side  the 
Stalk.  The  male  Handing  above  the  female,  upon 
long  (lender  Foot  Stalks  or  Katkins,  placed  very  loofe- 
ly.  The  female  Flowers  have  fhorter  Foot  Stalks,  and 
are  in  globular  Heads ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth 
ffiining  Seeds  like  thofe  of  the  Flax.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Augufi,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

There  is  a  Variety  of  this  growing  naturally  in  the 
Balearick  Elands,  which  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Salvador e , 
an  Apothecary  in  Barcelona ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to 
England,  which  were  fown  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  but 
the  Plants,  when  cultivated,  approached  fo  near  to  the 
laft  mentioned  Sort,  in  every  Part  except  the  Colour 
of  the  Stalk,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  of  its  being  a  di- 
ftinft  Species. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
this  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Stalks  are  much 
fienderer  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  feldom  branch. 
The  Leaves  are  placed  by  Pairs,  upon  very  (len¬ 
der  Foot  Stalks,  they  are  oval,  Spear- fhaped,  and 
for  the  mod  Part  entire,  and  have  male  and  female 
Flowers  fpringing  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
which  are  fhaped  like  the  former,  the  whole  Plant  be¬ 
ing  armed  with  dinging  Hairs.  This  flowers  and  per¬ 
fects  its  Seeds  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  other. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  eafily  propagated,  by  fowring 
their  Seeds  in  March,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  rich  Earth,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  trans¬ 
planted  out  into  Beds,  or  the  Borders  of  the  Pleafure 
Garden,  interfperfing  them  amongft  other  Plants,  that 
they  may  not  be  eafily  difeovered  by  Perfons  whom 
there  is  a  Defign  to  deceive,  by  gathering  a  Sprig  for 
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them  to  fmell  to.  After  the  Plants  have  taken  Root, 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  only  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds.  In  July  they  will  flower,  and 
their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autumn,  which,  if  permited 
to  fhed  upon  the  Ground,  will  come  up  the  following 
Spring,  and  flourifh  without  farther  Care. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  are  fometimes  ufed  in 
Medicine. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  'Tartary ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  the  Imperial 
Garden  at  Peterjburgh ,  and  have  fince  been  difperfed 
to  mod  Parts  of  Europe  -,  this  has  a  perennial  Root, 
from  which  fprings  up  many  fquare  Stalks,  which 
rife  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
Leaves  deeply  cut  into  three  Lobes,  which  are  acutely 
indented  on  their  Edges ;  thefe  Hand  oppofite  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  long  cylindrical  Katkins  ;  the 
male  are  produced  on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalk,  and 
the  female  on  the  upper ;  the  latter  are  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  like  thofe  of  Flax  inclofed  in  the  three-cornered 
Empalement  of  the  Flower.  This  flowers  in  July,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn.  The  Stalks  and  Leaves 
of  this  Sort  are  armed  with  dinging  Hairs. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or 
parting  of  the  Roots,  and  will  thrive  in  mod  Soils  or 
Situations. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  other 
Parts  of  North  America  -,  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  with  a 
lucid  herbaceous  Stalk,  which  divides  into  feveral 
Branches ;  thefe  are  garniflied  with  oblong  fawed 
Leaves,  having  three  longitudinal  Veins  ;  they  are 
placed  oppofite  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  in 
Angle  Katkins  v/hich  are  not  divided  ;  they  appear  late 
in  the  Year,  and  unlels  the  Autumn  is  very  favourable, 
the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America-, 
this  has  a  perennial  Root,  from  which  fpring  out  many 
Stalks  from  two  to  three  Feet  high,  garniflied  with  oval 
Spear-lhaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite,  danding  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  crenated  on  their  Edges, 
and  end  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  on  every  Side  the  Stalk  in 
long  cylindrical  undivided  Katkins ;  thefe  appear  in 
Augujl ,  but  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  Root  is  perennial  •,  the  Stalks  rife  two 
Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  oval.  Heart- fliaped,  and 
dand  alternately  upon  the  Stalks ;  the  Flowers  come 
out  in  branching  Katkins  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  •, 
thefe  appear  toward  Autumn,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  two  lad  Sorts  are  common  in  many  Englijh 
Gardens,  where  they  are  preferved  more  for  the  Sake 
of  Variety,  than  for  any  Beauty.  They  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  their  Roots  in  the  Spring,  and 
planted  in  almod  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  will 
endure  the  fevered  Cold  of  this  Climate  in  the  open 
Air. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  China ,  where  it  is 
titled  Peama  this  is  a  perennial  Plant,  fending  up 
many  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  rife  three  or  four 
Feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval  Leaves  drawing  to 
Points  at  both  Ends ;  they  are  four  Inches  long,  and 
two  Inches  and  a  Half  broad,  fawed  on  their  Edges, 
of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  very  white  on 
their  under,  and  have  five  longitudinal  Veins ;  they  are 
placed  alternately,  and  dand  upon  very  long  (lender 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  fpring  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk  in  loofe  Katkins ;  thefe  are  not  fucceeded  by 
Seeds  in  England. 

This  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Roots,  which  fhould  be  done  in  May,  for  at  that  Seafon 
this  Plant  is  in  its  lead  Vigour,  the  Winter  being  the 
Time  when  it  is  mod  flourifhing. 
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The  Plants  mud  be  planted  in  in  Pots  filled  witll 
light  Earth,  and  as  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  with¬ 
out  artificial  Heat  in  England ,  they  fhould  be  kept 
in  a  temperate  Stove,  and  only  expofed  to  the  open 
Air  for  three  Months  in  the  Heat  of  Summer. 

UVA  URSI.  See  Arbutus. 

VULNERARlA.  See  Anthyllis. 

UVULARIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  373. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  has  no  Empalement \  it  has  fix  oblongs 
erect,  Spear -Jh aped  Petals ,  and  fix  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina 
terminated  by  oblong ,  erect,  four-cornered  Summits  -,  it 
has  an  oblong ,  obtufe,  three-cornered  Germen,  fupport- 
ing  a  Style  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  a 
triple,  obtufe,  fpreading  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
turns  to  an  oblong  obtufe  Capfule ,  with  three  Lobes  and  as 
many  Cells,  filled  with  flat  orbicular  Seeds  ranged  in  a 
double  Order. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fird  Seftion  of 
Linnaus' s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Uvularia  foliis  amplexicaulibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
304.  Uvularia  with  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk.  This 
s  the  Uvularia  foliis  cordato-oblongis.  Flo ft  Leyd.  29. 
Uvularia  with  oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves. 

2.  Uvularia  foliis perfoliatis.  Amoin.  Acad.  2.  p.  3. 
Uvularia  with  perfoliate  Leaves.  This  is  the  Polygo- 
natum  ramofum,  flore  luteo  majus.  Cor  nut.  Canad.  38. 
Branched  Solomon’s  Seal  with  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

The  fird  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony. 
The  Root  is  perennial,  but  the  Stalk  is  annual ;  it  rifes 
about  two  Feet  high,  fending  out  one  or  two  Branches 
from  the  lower  Parti  it  is  garniflied  with  oblong  fmooth 
Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points,  whofe  Bafes  embrace  the 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  Bofom 
of  the  Leaves  upon  long  (lender  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are 
compofed  of  fix  oblong  naked  Petals  of  a  yellow’  Co¬ 
lour  ;  thefe  hang  downward  ;  they  appear  the  latter 
End  of  April,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
here. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America  ; 
this  has  a  perennial  Root  and  an  annual  Stalk.  The 
Root  is  compofed  of  many  thick  fiefliy  Fibres,  from 
which  fpring  up  feveral  Stalks,  which  for  the  mod  part 
divide  into  two  at  a  fmall  Height  from  the  Ground  ; 
thefe  fpread  afunder,  and  are  garniflied  with  oblong, 
fmooth,  pointed  Leaves,  which  are  broad  at  their  Bafe, 
furrounding  the  Stalk  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  if  the 
Stalk  run  through  them.  The  Flowers  are  compofed 
of  fix  oblong  yellow  Petals  ending  in  acute  Points ; 
thefe  dand  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks  which  arife  from 
the  Bofom  of  the  Leaves,  and  hang  downward.  The 
Flowers  appear  about  the  fame  Time  with  the  former, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

Thefe  Plants  were  fird  ranged  in  the  Genus  of  Po- 
lygonatum,  and  by  Dr.  Boerhaave  they  were  placed  with 
the  Fritillaria,  but  this  Title  of  Uvularia  was  given  to 
it  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  from  the  Refemblance  which  the 
Fruit  of  it  has  to  the  Uvula. 

They  are  both  very  hardy  Plants,  fo  will  live  in  the 
full  Ground,  but  as  the  Flowers  have  not  much 
Beauty,  they  are  only  cultivated  for  the  Sake  of  Va¬ 
riety  ;  they  are  propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots. 
The  bed  Seafon  for  removing  them  is  about  Michael¬ 
mas,  when  their  Roots  may  be  feparated,  and  planted 
in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  but  this  fhould 
be  done  every  third  Year,  for  if  they  are  often  removed, 
the  Plants  will  not  thrive  fo  well,  or  flower  fo  drong, 
as  when  they  dand  two  or  three  Years  unremoved  ; 
they  delight  in  a  Soil  not  too  wet  or  diff,  but  a  gentle 
Hazel  Loam. 
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WALKS  are  made  either  of  Gravel,  Sand, 
or  Grafs;  theie  three  Sorts  of  Walks  are 
the  molt  common  in  England ,  but  where 
Gravel  or  Sand  cannot  be  procured,  they 
are  fometimes  laid  with  powdered  Coal,  Sea-coal  Allies, 
and  fometimes  of  powdered  Brick,  but  thefe  are  rarely 
ufed,  when  either  Gravel  or  Sand  can  be  procured  ; 
however,  where  Sea-coal  Allies  can  be  had,  it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  powdered  Coal  or  Bricks,  becaufe  they 
bind  very  hard,  and  never  flick  to  the  Feet  in  frofty 
Weather,  which  is  a  good  Quality,  but  the  Darknefs 
of  its  Colour  has  been  an  Objection  to  the  Ufe  of  it  in 
Gardens  ;  however,  for  Wildernefs  Walks  I  think  it  is 
preferable  to  molt  other  Materials,  but  I  fhall  proceed 
to  give  Directions  for  the  making  of  the  feveral  Sorts 
of  Walks,  and  firfh  of  the  Gravel  Walks. 

In  order  to  the  laying  of  Walks  in  Gardens,  when 
they  are  marked  out,  the  Earth  fhould  be  taken  away 
to  a  certain  Depth,  that  the  Bottom  of  them  be  filled 
with  lbnie  Lime  Rubbifh,  or  coarfe  Gravel,  Flint 
Stones,  or  other  rocky  Materials,  which  will  be  fer- 
viceable  to  prevent  Weeds  from  growing  through  the 
Gravel,  and  alfo  to  keep  away  Worm-calls.  This 
Bottom  fhould  be  laid  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  thick, 
over  which  the  Coat  of  Gravel  fhould  be  fix  or  eight 
Inches,  which  Gravel  fhould  be  fine*  but  yet  not 
fereened,  becaufe  that  fpoils  it.  This  fhould  be  laid 
on  a  Heap,  rounding,  that  the  larger  rough  Stones 
may  run  down  on  the  Sides,  which  being  every  now 
and  then  raked  off,  the  Gravel  by  that  Means  will  be 
fufficiently  fine. 

After  the  Gravel  has  been  laid  to  the  Thicknefs 
above  mentioned,  then  the  Walks  mull  be  exactly  le¬ 
veled,  and  raked  true  from  all  great  Drips,  as  well  as 
little  Holes.  By  this  Means  mod  of  the  Stones  of  the 
Walks  will  be  raked  under  your  Feet,  which  fhould 
rather  be  gently  fprinkled  back  again,  over  the  laft 
Length  that  is  raked,  than  buried  (as  is  the  Pra&ice 
of  many  Gardeners)  ;  for  by  this  Means  the  Walk  will 
lie  much  harder,  and  the  coarfeil  Stones  will  very  much 
contribute  to  its  F'irmnefs. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  Fault  commited  frequently,  in 
laying  Walks  too  round,  and  fome  to  that  Degree, 
that  they  cannot  be  walked  on  with  that  Eafe  and 
Pleafure  that  ought  to  be ;  and  befides,  this  too  great 
Rounding  takes  off  much  from  the  feeming  Breadth 
and  Beauty  of  the  Walk. 

The  common  Allowance  for  a  Gravel  Walk  of  five 
Feet  Breadth  is  an  Inch  Rife  in  the  Crown;  fo  that  if 
a  Walk  be  twenty  Feet  wide,  according  to  this  Propor¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  four  Inches  higher  in  the  Middle  than 
on  each  Side,  and  a  Walk  of  twenty-five  Feet  will  be 
five  Inches,  one  of  thirty  Feet  fix  Inches,  and  fo  on. 

When  a  Walk  has  been  thus  carefully  laid,  troden 
down,  and  raked,  or  rather,  after  every  Length  or 
Part  of  it  (which  commonly  is  about'fifteen  Feet  each), 
then  it  fhould  be  rolled  well,  both  in  Length  and  alfo 
Crofs-ways.  The  Perfon  who  rolls  it  fhould  wear  Shoes 
with  fiat  Heels,  that  he  may  not  make  Holes  in  the 
Walks,  for  when  thefe  are  once  made  in  a  new  Walk, 
it  will  not  be  eafy  to  roil  them  out  again. 

In  order  to  lay  Gravel  Walks  firm,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefifary  to  give  them  three  or  four;  Water  Rollings, 
that  is,  they  mull  be  rolled  when  it  rains  fo  very  fall, 
that  the  Walks  fwim  with  Water;  this  will  caufe  the 
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Gravel  to  bind,  fo  that  when  .the  Walks  come  to  be 
dry,  they  will  be  as  hard  as  Terrace. 

Iron-mould  Gravel  is  accounted  the  belt  for  binding, 
or  Gravel  with  a  little  binding  Loam  amongft  it,  which 
latter,  though  it  be  apt  to  flick  to  the  Heels  of  Shoes 
in  hot  wet  Weather,  yet  nothing  binds  better  in  dry 
Weather. 

When  the  Gravel  is  over-fandy  or  fharp,  Imam  is 
frequently  mixed  with  it,  which,  if  they  be  caft  to¬ 
gether  in  Heaps,  and  well  mixed,  will  bind  like  a 
Rock  ;  whereas  loofe  Gravel  is  as  uncomfortable  and 
uneafy  to  walk  on,  as  any  other  Fault  in  a  Walk  can 
render  it. 

The  beft  Gravel  for  Walks  is  fuch  as  abounds  with 
fmooth  Pebbles  (as  is  that  dug  at  Black- keatp),  which, 
being  mixed  with  a  due  Proportion  of  Loam,  will  bind 
like  a  Rock,  and  is  never  injured  by  wet  or  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  the  Pebbles,  being  fmooth,  are  not,  fo  liable 
to  be  turned  up,  and  loofened  by  the  Feet  in  walking, 
as  are  thofe  which  are  angular  and  rough  ;  for  where 
Walks  are  laid  with  fuch  Gravel  as  is  full  of  Irregular 
Stones,  they  appear  unfightly  in  a  Day’s  Time  after 
rolling,  becaufe  the  Stones  will  rife  upon  the  Surface 
whenever  they  are  walked  upon,  but  the  fmooth  Pebbles 
will  remain  handfome  two  or  three  Days  without  rolling. 

Gravel  Walks  are  not  only  very  neceffary  near  the 
Houle,  but  there  fhould  always  be  one  carried  quite 
round  the  Garden,  becaufe,  being  foon  dry  after  Rain, 
they  are  proper  for  walking  on  in  all  Seafons ;  but 
then  thefe  fhould  be  but  few,  and  thofe  adjoining  to 
the  Houfe  ought  to  be  large  and  magnificent,  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  Grandeur  of  the  Houfe  and  Garden. 
The  principal  of  thefe  Walks  fhould  be. elevated,  and 
carried  parallel  with  the  Houfe,  fo  as  to  form  a  Ter¬ 
race  ;  this  fhould  extend  itfelf  each  Way,  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Width  of  the  Garden,  fo  that  from  this  there 
may  be  a  Communication  with  the  Side  Walks,  with¬ 
out  going  on  the  Grafs,  that  there  may  be  a  dry  Walk 
continued  quite  through  the  Gardens ;  but  there  is  not 
a  more  ridiculous  Sight,  than  that  of  a  ftrait  Gravel 
Walk,  leading  to  the  Front  of  the  Houfe,  interfering 
the  Grafs,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  like  the  ftiff  formal 
Grafs  Plats  frequently  made  in  little  Court-yards  by 
Perfons  of  low  Tafte. 

Grafs  Walks  in  Gardens  were  formerly  in  great 
Efteem,  and  looked  upon  as  neceffary  Ornaments  to  a 
Garden,  but  of  late  Years  they  have  juftly  been  ba- 
nilhed  by  every  Perfon  of  true  Tafte,  for  thofe  narrow 
Slips  of  Grafs  were  very  unfightly,  and  far  from  being 
ornamental,  and  for  the  molt  part  ufelefs,  being  gene¬ 
rally  too  damp  for  Perfons  of  tender  Conftitutions  to 
walk  upon,  and  whenever  they  were  conftantly  ufed, 
they  became  bare  in  the  Places  .frequently  troden,  lb 
were  rendered  more  unfightly;  and  as  the  Intention  of 
Walks  in  Gardens  is  to  have  at  all  Seafons  a  dry  Com¬ 
munication  throughout  the  Garden,  for  Exercife  and 
Recreation,  Grafs  Walks  were  very  improper,  becaufe 
every  Shower  of  Rain  made  them  lb  wet,  as  not  to  be 
fit  for  Ufe  a  confiderable  Time,  and  the  Dews  rendered 
them  too  damp  for  Ufe  either  in  the  Morning  cr 
Evening  ;  and  if  the  Grafs  of  Walks  is  not  very  fine 
and  fhort,  like  that  of  the  Downs,  it  will  be  very 
troublefome  to  walk  upon;  befides,  whenever  the 
Ground  is  fo  dry,  as  that  Perfons  may  with  Safety 
walk  upon  Grafs,  the  Lawns  and  other  Parts  of  Ver- 
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dure  in  Gardens  are  better  adapted  for  Ufe,  than  any 
of  thofe  formal  ftiff  Walks,  which  were  fo  much  efteem- 
ed  in  the  lad  Age. 

Having  given  Directions  for  the  making  of  Gravel 
Walks,  1  fhall  come  next  to  treat  of  Sand  Walks,  which 
are  now  very  frequently  made  in  Gardens  ;  as  being  lels 
expenfive  in  the  making,  and  alfo  in  keeping,  than  the 
former;  and  in  very  large  irregular  Gardens,  which 
are  fuch  as  moft  Perfons  efteem,  this  is  a  very  great 
Article;  for  as  the  greatefl  Part  of  the  Walks  which 
are  made  in  Gardens  are  carried  about  in  an  irregular 
Manner,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  them  hand- 
fome,  if  they  were  laid  with  Gravel,  efpecialiy  where 
they  are  lhaded  by  Trees,  for  the  driping  of  the  Water 
from  their  Branches,  in  hard  Rains,  is  apt  to  walh  the 
Gravel  in  Holes,  and  render  the  Walks  very  unfightly  ; 
and  when  thefe  Wood  Walks  are  of  Grafs,  they  do  not 
appear  lightly,  nor  are  they  very  proper  for  walking  on ; 
for  after  Rain  they  continue  fo  long  damp  as  to  render 
them  unfit  for  Ufe,  and  the  Grafs  generally  grows  fpiry 
and  weak  for  want  of  Air  ;  and  by  the  continual  drap¬ 
ing  of  the  Trees,  will  by  degrees  be  deftroyed  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  much  better  to  lay  thefe  Walks  with  Sand, 
which  will  be  dry  and  wholefome ;  and  whenever  they 
appear  moffy,  or  any  Weeds  begin  to  grow  on  them, 
if  they  are  fcuffled  over  with  a  Dutch  Hoe  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  then  raked  fmooth,  it  will  deftroy  the  Weeds 
and  Mofs,  and  make  the  Walks  appear  as  frefh  and 
handfome  as  if  they  had  been  new  laid. 

In  the  modern  Way  of  laying  out  Gardens,  the 
Walks  are  carried  through  Woods  and  Plantations ;  fo 
that  thefe  are  Iliad y  and  convenient  for  walking  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Day.  Thefe  are  ufually  carried  about, 
winding  as  much  as  the  Ground  will  admit  of,  fo  as  to 
leave  a  fufficient  Thicknefs  of  Wood,  to  make  the 
Walks  private;  and  that  the  Perfons  who  are  walking 
in  one  Part  of  them,  may  not  be  feen  by  thofe  who  are 
in  any  of  the  other  Parts.  Where  thefe  Walks  are  con¬ 
trived  with  Judgement,  a  fmall  Extent  of  Ground  will 
admit  of  a  great  many  Turns ;  fo  that  a  Perfon  may 
walk  fome  Miles  in  a  fmall  Garden.  But  thefe  Turns 
fhould  be  made  as  natural  as  poflible,  fo  as  not  to  ap¬ 
pear  too  much  like  a  Work  of  Art,  which  will  never 
pleafe  fo  long  as  the  former. 

The  Breadth  of  thefe  Walks  mull:  be  proportioned  to 
the  Size  of  the  Ground,  which  in  a  large  Extent  may 
be  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  wide;  but  in  fmall  Gardens 
five  or  fix  Feet  will  be  fufficient.  There  are  fome  Per¬ 
fons  who  allow  a  much  greater  Breadth  to  their  Walks, 
than  what  I  have  alfigned  to  the  largeft  Gardens ;  but 
as  thefe  Walks  are  fuppofed  to  be  lhaded  by  Trees,  fo, 
when  they  are  made  too  broad,  the  Trees  mull  be  plan¬ 
ted  clofe  to  the  Sides  of  the  Walks ;  and  then  it  will  be 
along  Time  before  they  will  afford  a  fufficient  Shade,  if 
the  Trees  are  young.  Therefore  I  imagine,  the  Width 
here  allowed  will  by  moll  People  be  thought  fufficient, 
efpecialiy  as  the  Walks  are  defigned  to  wind  as  much  as 
the  Ground  will  allow;  becaufe  the  wider  they  are,  the 
greater  mull  be  the  Turns  ;  otherwife  the  "Walks  will 
not  be  private  for  any  fmall  Diflance.  Befides,  as  it 
will  be  proper  to  line  the  Sides  of  thefe  Walks  with 
Honeyfuckles,  Sweetbriar,  Rofes,  and  many  other 
fweet-flowering  Shrubs ;  fo  the  tall  Trees  fhould  be  pla¬ 
ced  at  leaft  five  or  fix  Feet  from  the  Walk,  to  allow 
Room  for  thefe.  But  as  I  fhall  particularly  treat  of  the 
Methodof  laying  outWilderneffes,  and  planting  of  them, 
in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  renderthem  as  nearly  refembling 
a  natural  Wood  as  poflible,  under  its  proper  Head,  I 
lhall  add  nothing  more  in  this  Place,  except  a  few  com¬ 
mon  Directions  for  making  of  thefe  Sand  Walks. 

When  the  Ground  is  traced  out  in  the  Manner  as  the 
Walks  are  defigned,  the  Earth  fhould  be  ta'ken  out  of 
the  Walks,  and  laid  in  the  Quarters.  The  Depth  of 
this  muff  be  proportioned  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil;  for 
where  the  Ground  is  dry,  the  Walks  need  not  be  eleva¬ 
ted  much  above  the  Quarters  ;  fo  the  Earth  fhould  be 
taken  out  four  or  five  Inches  deep  in  fuch  Places ;  but 
where  the  Ground  is  wet,  the  Bottom  of  the  Walks 
need  not  be  more  than  two  Inches  below  the  Surface, 
that  the  Walks  may  be  raifed  fo  high,,  as  to  throw  off  1 
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the  Wet  into  the  Quarters ;  which  will  render  them 
more  dry  and  healthy  to  walk  on. 

After  the  Earth  is  taken  out  to  the  intended  Depth, 
the  Bottom  of  the  Walks  fhould  be  laid  with  Rubbifh, 
coarfe  Gravel,  or  whatever  of  the  like  Nature  can  be 
moft  readily  procured.  This  fhould  be  laid  four,  five,  or 
fix  Inches  thick,  and  beaten  down  as  clofe  as  poflible, 
to  prevent  the  Worms  from  working  through  it ;  then 
the  Sand  fhould  be  laid  upon  this  about  three  Inches 
thick  ;  and  after  treading  it  down  as  clofe  as  poflible, 
it  fhould  be  raked  over,  to  level  and  frnooth  the  Surface. 
In  doing  of  this,  the  whole  fhould  be  laid  a  little  round¬ 
ing  to  throw  off  the  Wet ;  but  there  will  be.no  Necefli- 
ty  of  obferving  any  Exa&nefs  therein  ;  for  as  the  whole 
Ground  is  to  have  as  little  Appearance  of  Art  as  pofli¬ 
ble,  the  rounding  of  thefe  Walks  fhould  be  as  natural; 
and  only  fo  contrived,  as  that  the  Water  may  have  free 
Paffage  from  them. 

The  Sand  with  which  thefe  Walks  are  laid,  fhould 
be  fuch  as  will  bind  ;  otherwife  k  will  be  very  trouble- 
fome  to  walk  on  them  in  dry  Weather ;  for  if  the  Sand 
be  of  a  loofe  Nature,  it  will  be  moved  with  flrong  Gales 
of  Wind,  and  in  dry  Weather  will  Aide  from  under  the 
Feet.  If  after  thefe  Walks  are  laid,  they  are  well  rolled 
two  or  three  Times,  it  will  fettle  them,  and  caule  them 
to  be  firm.  If  the  Sand  is  too  much  inclinable  to  Loam, 
it  will  alfo  be  attended  with  as  ill  Confequence,  as  that 
which  is  too  loofe ;  for  this  will  flick  to  tire  Feet  after 
every  Rain  ;  fo  that  where  Sand  can  be  obtained  of  a 
middle- Nature,  it  fhould  always' be  prefered. 

In  fome  Countries  where  Sand  cannot  be  eafily  procu¬ 
red,  thefe  Walks  may  be  laid  with  Sea  Shells  well  poun¬ 
ded,  fo  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  Powder,  which  will 
bind  extremely  well,  provided  they  are  rolled  now  and 
then  ;  but  where  neither  of  thefe  can  be  eafily  procured, 
Sea- Coal  Afhes,  or  whatever  elfe  can  be  goten,  which 
will  bind,  and  be  dry  to  the  Feet,  may  be  ufed  for  this 
Purpofe-;  and  where  any  of  thefe  can  only  be  had  in 
fmall  Quantities,  the  Walks  fhould  have  a  greater  Share 
of  Rubbifh  laid  in  their  Bottom,  and  thefe  fpread  thinly 
over  them  ;  and  in  moft  Places  Rubbifh,  rough  Stones, 
or  coarfe  Gravel,  may  be  eafily  procured. 

WALLS  are  abfolutely  neceffary  in  Gardens,  for 
the  ripening  of  all  fuch  Fruits  as  are  too  delicate  to  be 
perfected  in  this  Country,  without  fuch  Afliflance. 
Thefe  are  built  With  different  Materials  ;  in  fome  Coun¬ 
tries  they  are  built  of  Stone,  in  others  with  Brick, 
according  as  the  Materials  can  be  procured  bell  and 
cheapefl. 

Of  all  Materials  proper  for  building  Walls  for  Fruit 
Trees,  Brick  is  the  bell ;  in  that  it  is  not  only  the  hand- 
fomeft,  but  the  warmeft  and  kindefl  for  the  ripening  of 
Fruit;  befides  that,  it  affords  the  befl  Conveniency  of 
Nailing  ;  for  fmaller  Nails  will  ferve  in  them  than  in 
Stone  Walls,  where  the  Joints  are  larger  ;  and  Brick 
Walls,  with  Copings  of  Free-flone,  and  Stone  Pilafters 
or  Columns,  at  proper  Diftances,  to  feparate  the  Trees 
and  break  off  the  Force  of  the  Winds,  make  not  only 
the  moft:  beautiful,  but  the  moft  profitable  Walls. 

In  fome  Parts  of  England  there  are  Walls  built  both 
of  Brick  and  Stone,  which  have  been  very  commodious. 
The  Bricks  of  fome  Places  are  not  of  themfelves  fubflan- 
tial  enough  for  Walls,  nor  are  they  any  where  fo  dura¬ 
ble  as  Stone ;  and  therefore  fome  Perfons,  that  they 
might  have  Walls  both  fubftantial  and  wholefome,  have 
built  double  ones,  the  Outfide  being  of  Stone,  and  the 
Infide  of  Brick,  or  a  Stone  Wall  lined  with  Brick  ;  bur 
when  thefe  are  built,  there  mull  be  great  Care  taken  to- 
bind  the  Bricks  well  into  the  Stone,  otherwife  they  are 
very  apt  to  feparate  one  from  the  other ;  efpecialiy  when 
Frofl:  comes  after  much  Wet ;  which  fwells  the  Mortar,, 
and  frequently  throws  down  the  Bricks,  when  the  Walls 
are  only  faced  with  them,  and  not  well  tied  into  the  Stone. 

Where  the  Walls  are  built  entirely  of  Stone,  there 
fhould  be  Trelafes  fixed  up  againft:  them,  for  the  more 
convenient  faftening  the  Branches  of  the  Trees;  the 
Timbers  of  thefe  Efpaliers  need  not  be  more  than  an 
Inch  and  a  Half  thick,  and  about  two  Inches  and  a  Half 
broad  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fixed  erofs  each  other,  at  about 
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*our  Inches'  Di fiance  ;  for  if  they  are  at  a  much  greater 
Dilfance,  it  will  be  difficult  to  fallen  the  Shoots  of  the 
Trees  properly.  As  this  Trelafe  will  be  laid  clofe  to  the 
Wall,  the  Branches  of  the  Trees  will  lie  about  two 
Inches  Irani  the  Wall  ;  in  which  Pofition  the  Fruit  will 
ripen  better  than  when  it  lies  quite  clofe  to  the  Wall  ; 
fo  that  where  Stone  Walls  are  built,  there  ffiould  always 
be  thefe  Efpaliers  framed  again  ft  them,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  thefe  Walls  very  good  for  Fruit  Trees,  which, 
without  the  Efpaliers,  feldom  are  found  to  anfwer  the 
Purpofe  of  ripening  the  Fruits  well  •,  befides  the  Incon¬ 
venience  of  having  no  good  Faftening  for  the  Branches 
of  the  Trees. 

There  have  been  feveral  Trials  made  of  Walls  built 
in  different  Forms  ;  fome  of  them  having  been  built 
lemicircular,  others  in  Angles  of  various  Forms,  and 
projecting  more  towards  the  North,  to  lcreen  off  the 
cold  Winds  ;  but  there  has  not  been  any  Method  as 
yet,  which  has  fucceeded  near  fo  well,  as  that  of  making 
the  Walls  {trait,  and  building  them  upright. 

The  faireft  Trial  which  I  have  feen  made  of  circular 
Walls,  was  at  Goodwood  in  Suffix,  the  Seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  where,  in  the  Middle  of  two  South  Walls, 
there  were  two  large  Segments  of  Circles,  in  which 
there  were  the  fame  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  planted,  as 
againft  the  (trait  Parts  of  the  Walls ;  but  there  never 
was  any  Fruit  upon  the  Trees  in  the  circular  Part  of 
the  Walls,  which  came  to  Maturity  ;  nor  were  the  Trees 
of  long  Continuance,  being  blighted  every  Spring;  and 
in  a  few  Years  were  totally  deftroyed  ;  and  when  the 
Branches  of  thofe  Trees,  which  grew  upon  the  ftrait 
Parts  of  the  Walls,  had  extended  themfelves  fo  far,  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  led  into  the  circular  Parts  of  the 
Walls,  they  were  constantly  blighted  and  killed. 

When  the  Trees  which  had  been  planted  in  the  circu¬ 
lar  Parts  were  deftroyed,  the  Walls  were  filled  with 
Vines ;  but  the  Grapes  of  the  fame  Sort  were  a  full 
Month  later  than  thofe  growing  againft  the  ftrait  Parts 
of  the  Walls  ;  fo  that  they  rarely  ripened,  which  ccca- 
fioned  their  being  rooted  out,  and  Figs  were  afterwards 
planted  ;  but  the  Fruit  of  thefe  fucceeded  little  better  ; 
nor  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  any  Trees  or  Plants  will 
thrive  fo  well  in  thefe  Circles,  where  there  is  a  conftant 
Draught  of  Air  round  them,  which  renders  the  Situa¬ 
tion  much  colder  than  the  open  free  Air. 

I  have  alfo  feen  at  Mr.  Le  Cour’s  Garden  in  Holland, 
fome  Walls  built  in  Angles  of  different  Forms ;  but 
thefe  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  Circles  before  men¬ 
tioned  ;  for  I  did  not  find  one  Tree  in  Health  againft 
the  Walls ;  nor  did  they  produce  Fruit. 

There  are  feveral  other  Schemes  which  have  been 
propofed  by  different  Perfons,  for  the  building  of  Walls 
to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  Fruits  ;  among  which  there 
was  a  very  ingenious  Book  writen  fome  Years  ago,  'in¬ 
tituled,  Fruit  Walls  improved,  by  inclining  them  to  the 
Horizon g  in  which  the  Authour  has  (hewn,  by  Calcula¬ 
tion,  that  there  will  be  a  much  greater  Number  of  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun  fall  upon  fuch  Walls,  than  upon  thofe 
which  are  built  perpendicular  ;  and  from  thence  has 
drawn  Calculations,  that  Walls  fo  built  will  be  of  great 
Service  in  the  accelerating  of  Fruit ;  and  he  has  taken 
the  Trouble  of  calculating  the  different  Inclinations, 
which  fuch  Walls  ffiould  have  in  the  differentClimates,  in 
order  to  receive  the  greateft  Number  of  the  Sun’s  Rays. 
This  Theory  feems  to  have  all  the  Demonftration  ne- 
ceffary  for  its  Support ;  but  upon  Trial  has  not  fucceed¬ 
ed  in  the  lead  ;  for  as  thefe  Walls  muft  be  built  againft 
Banks  of  Earth,  the  Damps  which  arife  from  the  Ground 
overbalance  the  Advantage  of  the  Sun’s  Rays  ;  befides, 
thefe  (loping  Walls  being  more  expofed  to  the  cold 
Dews  in  the  Night,  the  Fruit  will  be  much  more  chill¬ 
ed  thereby  ;  and  in  the  Spring  the  Morning  Frofts  will 
prove  much  more  deftrudtive  to  the  tender  Bloffoms  of 
the  Fruit  Trees,  as  they  will  be  more  expofed  to  them, 
than  againft  an  upright  Wall ;  add  to  this  their  being 
much  more  expofed  to  the  Winds  and  the  Rain,  and  it 
will  be  found,  by  comparing  the  Advantages  propofed 
from  thefe  Walls,  with  the  Difadvantages  to  which  the 
•Fruit  Trees  will  be  expofed,  that  upright  Walls  will 
have  the  Preference ;  for  it  is  not  the  ftrongeft  Rays  of 
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the  Sun,  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  which  are  fo  much 
wanting  for  ripening  of  Fruit,  as  the  Continuance  of  a 
moderate  Share  of  Warmth  ;  and  above  all,  the  having 
of  the  Sun  in  a  Morning,  to  dry  off  the  cold  Dews  of 
the  Night  early  is  of  the  greateft  Ufe ;  and  in  this 
refpecft  the  upright  Walls  are  much  preferable  to  the 
(loping,  as  they  will  have  the  direcft  Rays  of  the  Sun  in 
the  Morning,  which  will  be  oblique  on  the  other,  and 
renders  thole  Walls  which  are  built  inclining  to  the  Eaft 
preferable  to  South  Walls ;  as  the  Fruit  will  always  ri¬ 
pen  earlier  againft  them. 

.  Threre  are  fome  Perfons  who  recommend  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  Walls  black,  or  of  a  dark  Colour;  as  they  fup- 
pofe  the  dark  Colour  will  imbibe  more  of  the  Sun’s  Rays, 
io  will  retain  the  Warmth  longer  ;  this  alfo  anfwers  bet¬ 
ter  in  Theory  than  in  Practice  ;  for  although  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  a  black  Wall  is  warmer  to  the  Touch 
than  a  common  Brick  Wall,-  yet,  as  the  Fruit  generally 
is  fituated  at  a  fmall  Diftance  from  the  Wall,  it  receives 
no  Benefit  from  the  Warmth  of  the  Wall ;  and  it  is  the 
refledted  Heat  which  accelerates  the  ripening  of  Fruit ; 
therefore  I  would  advife  every  one  to  make  fair  Trials 
of  thefe  Things,  before  they  put  them  in  Pradtice,  and 
not  to  take  upon  Truft  what  they  may  be  told  by  Per- 
Jons  who  are  too  fanguine  in  recommending  to  others 
Schemes  which  they  have  adopted  upon  very  (light  Prin¬ 
ciples,  or  perhaps  upon  a  fingle  Trial ;  this  Painting  of 
the  Walls  is  recommended  by  the  fame  Perfon  who 
wrote  upon  inclining  Walls  ;  and  he  has  propofed  this 
upon  the  fame  Principles  ;  but  the  introducing  of  thefe 
Schemes  ffiould  be  avoided,  until  there  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  Trials  made  to  warrant  their  Ufe. 

Where  Perfons  are  willing  to  be  at  the  Expence,  in 
the  building  of  their  Walls  (ubftantial,  they  will  find  it 
anfwer  much  better  than  thofe  which  are  (lightly  built, 
not  only  in  their  Duration,  but  alfo  in  their  Warmth  ; 
therefore  a  Wall  two  Bricks  thick,  will  be  found  to  an¬ 
fwer  better  than  one  Brick  and  a  Half ;  and  if  in  the 
building  of  Garden  Walls  they  are  grouted  with  fo  ft 
Mortar,  to  fill  and  clofe  all  the  Joints,  the  Walls  will 
be  much  ftronger,  and  the  Air  will  not  fo  eafily  pene¬ 
trate  through  them,  as  it  does  through  thofe  which  are 
built  in  the  common  Way. 

According  to  the  modern  Tafte  in  Gardening,  there 
are  very  few  Walls  built  round  Gardens ;  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  right,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Pleafure 
of  viewing  the  neighbouring  Country  from  the  Garden, 
but  alfo  in  regard  to  the  Expence,  i.  Of  building  thefe 
Walls  ;  2.  If  they  are  planted  with  Fruit,  as  is  frequent¬ 
ly  practifed,  to  maintain  them  will  be  a  conftant  Charge, 
without  receiving  much  Profit  or  Pleafure  ;  for  when 
there  is  too  much  Walling  planted  with  Fruit  Trees, 
they  are  feldom  taken  much  care  of ;  fo  that  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Fruit  produced  will  be  fmall,  and  that  ill-nouri- 
ffied  and  bad-tafted  ;  therefore  the  Quantity  Bof  Wall¬ 
ing  ffiould  be  proportioned  to  the  Fruit  confumed  in 
the  Family;  but  as  it  will  be  neceffary  to  inclofe  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  for  the  Security  of  the  Garden  Stuff, 
fo,  if  that  be  walled  round,  it  will  contain  as  much 
Fruit  as  will  be  ufually  wanted  in  the  Family  ;  becaufe 
the  Kitchen  Garden  is  always  proportioned  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Perfons  maintained  ;  but  if  the  Quantity  of  Wall¬ 
ing  which  furrounds  the  Kitchen  Garden  ffiould  be 
judged  too  little  for  the  Supply  of  Fruit,  there  may  be 
a  crofs  Wall  built  through  the  Middle  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden  ;  or,  where  the  Size  of  the  Garden  will  admit, 
there  may  be  two  crofs  Walls  built;  but  this  muft  not 
be  done  where  there  is  not  Room  to  place  the  Walls  at 
lead  eighty  Feet  afunder;  and  if  they  are  allowed  a  much 
greater  Diftance  it  will  be  better,  and  as  the  Kitchen 
Garden  ffiould  always  be  placed  out  of  Sight  from  the 
Houfe,  the  Walls  may  be  hid  by  Plantations  of  Trees, 
at  fome  little  Diftance,  which  will  be  of  Ufe  in  (helter- 
ing  the  Fruit. 

The  bed  Afpedt  for  Walls  in  England  is,  to  have  one 
Point  to  theEaftward  of  the  South;  for  thefe  will  enjoy 
the  Benefit  of  the  Morning  Sun,  and  will  be  lefs  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  Weft  and  South-weft  Winds  (which  are 
very  injurious  to  Fruits  in  England)  than  thofe  Walls 
which-are  built  due  South.  I  know  there  are  many 
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{VrfonS  who  bbjdft  to  the  turnirtg  of  Walls  the  lead 
Point  to  the  Eaft,  on  Account  of  the  Blights  which 
they  lay  come  from  that  Quarter  in  the  Spring ;  but 
from  many  Years  Experience  arid  Obfervation,  I  can 
affirm,  that  Blights  as  often  attack  thofe  Walls  which 
are  open  to  the  South-weft,  as  thofe  which  arc  built  to 
any  other  Afpedt  •,  and  I  believe,  whoever  will  be  at 
the  Trouble  to  obferve  for  feven  Years,  which  afpedled 
Walls  fuffer  moft  from  Blights,  will  find  thofe  which 
are  built  with  a  Point  to  the  Eaftward  of  the  South,  as 
feldom  blighted,  as  thofe  which  are  turned  to  any  other 
Afpedt ;  therefore,  in  the  Contrivance  of  a  Kitchen 
Garden,  there  fhould  be  as  great  Length  of  thefe  Walls 
built,  as  the  Situation  of  the  Ground  will  admit. 

The  next  beft  Afpedt  is  due  South,  and  the  next  to 
that  South- eaft,  which  is  preferable  to  the  South-weft, 
for  the  Reafons  before  affigned;  but  as  there  will,  for 
the  moft  Part,  be  South-weft,  and  Weft  Walls  in  every 
Garden  ;  thefe  may  be  planted  with  fome  Sorts  of 
Fruit,  which  do  not  require  fo  much  Heat  to  ripen 
them,  as  thofe  defigned  for  the  beft  Walls;  but  where- 
ever  there  are  North  Walls,  thofe  will  only  be  proper 
for  Baking  Pears,  Plums,  and  Morel lo  Cherries  for 
preferving,  or  fome  Duke  Cherries  may  be  planted 
againft  thefe  Walls,  to  continue  them  longer  in  the 
Seafon,  which  will  be  found  ufeful  in  fupplying  the 
Table  till  Peaches,  Nedtarines,  and  Plums,  are  ripe.- 

Where  Perfons  are  very  curious  to  have  good  Fruit, 
they  erect  a  Trelafe  againft  their  Walls,  which  projedts 
about  two  Inches  from  them,  to  which  they  fallen 
their  Trees;  which  is  an  excellent  Method,  becaufe  the 
Fruit  will  be  at  a  proper  Diftance  from  the  Walls,  fo 
as  not  to  be  injured  by  them,  and  will  have  all  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  Heat;  and  by  this  Method  the  Walls 
will  not  be  injured  by  driving  Nails  into  their  Joints, 
which  by  every  Year  being  drawn  our,  draws  out  the 
Mortar  from  between  the  Bricks,  and  thereby  makes 
Holes,  in  which  Snails  and  other  Vermin  will  harbour 
and  deftroy  the  Fruit,  and  the  Walls  will  be  alfo  great¬ 
ly  impaired. 

Thefe  Trelafes  may  be  contrived  according  to  the 
Sorts  of  Fruit  which  are  planted  againft  them.  Thofe 
which  are  defigned  for  Peaches,  Nedtarines,  and  Apri¬ 
cots  (which,  for  the  moft  part,  produce  their  Fruit  on 
the  young  Wood),  fhould  have  their  Rails  three,  or  at 
moft  four  Inches  afunder  every  Way  ;  but  for  the  other 
Sorts  of  Fruit,  which  continue  bearing  on  the  old 
Wood,  they  may  be  five  or  fix  Inches  apart ;  and  thofe 
for  Vines  may  be  eight  or  nine  Inches  Diftance.  For  as 
the  Shoots  of  Vines  are  always  trained  at  a  much  great¬ 
er  Diftance,  than  thofe  of  any  other  Sort  of  Fruit. 
The  Trelafes  for  thefe  need  not  be  near  fo  clofe,  efpe- 
cially  as  thofe  muft  for  Peaches  and  Nedlarines,  whole 
Shoots  are  generally  fhortened  to  about  five  or  fix 
Inches  or  lefs ;  fo  that  if  the  Rails  are  not  pretty  clofe, 
many  of  the  fhort  Branches  cannot  be  faftened  to 
them. 

Thefe  Trelafes  may  be  made  of  any  Sort  of  Timber 
according  to  the  Fxpence  which  the  Owner  is  willing 
to  bellow  ;  but  Fir  is  moft  commonly  ufed  for  this 
Purpofe,  which,  if  made  of  yellow  Deal,  well  dried  and 
painted,  will  laft  many  Years ;  but  if  any  Perfon  will 
go  to  the  Fxpence  of  Oak,  it  will  laft  found  much 
longer.  And  if  any  one  is  unwilling  to  be  at  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  either,  then  a  Trelafe  may  be  made  of  Afh 
Poles,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pradlifed  in  making 
Efpaliers  for  Counter  Borders  ;  with  this  Difference 
only,  that  every  fourth  upright  Rail  or  Poll  fhould  be 
very  ftrong,  and  faftened  with  Iron  Hooks  to  the  Wall, 
which  will  fupport  the  Whole;  and  as  thefe  Rails  pm  ft  be 
laid  much  defer  together,  than  is  generally  pradlifed 
for  Efpaliers,  thefe  ftrong  upright  Rails  or 'Polls  will 
not  be  farther  diflant  than  three,  or  ar  moft  four  Feet 
from  each  other.  To  thefe  the  crofs  Rails  which  are 
laid  horizontally  fhould  be  well  nailed,  which  will  fe- 
cure  them  from  being  difplaced,  and  all'o  ftrengthen 
the  Trelafe;  but  to  the  other  fmaller  upright  Poles 
they  need  only  be  faftened  with  Wire.  To  thefe  Tre¬ 
lafes  the  Shoots  of  the  Trees  fhould  be  faftened  with 
Oder  Twigs,  Rope  Yarn,  or  any  other  loft  Bandage, 
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for  they  muft  not  be  nailed  to  it,  becaufe  that  will  de¬ 
cay  the  Wood  Work. 

Thefe  Trelafes  need  not  be  erecled  until  the  Trees 
are  well  fpread,  and  begin  to  bear  Fruit  plentifully  ; 
before  which  Time  the  young  Trees  may  be  trained  up 
againft  any  ordinary  low  Efpaliers,  made  only  of  a  few 
(lender  Afh  Poles,  or  any  other  {lender  Sticks;  by  which 
Contrivance  the  Trelafes  will  be  new  when  the  Trees 
come  to  bearing,  and  will  laft  many  Years  after 
the  Trees  have  overfpread  them  ;  whereas,  when  they 
are  made  before  the  Trees  are  planted,  they  will 
be  half  decayed  before  the  Trees  attain  half  their 
Growth. 

Where  thefe  Trelafes  are  intended  to  be  made  againft 
new  Walls,  it  will  be  proper  to  faften  fome  ftrong 
Iron  Hooks  into  the  Wall  as  it  is  built,  at  the  Diftance 
which  the  upright  Polls  are  intended  to  be  placed  ;  be¬ 
caufe  when  thefe  are  afterwards  driven  into  the  Wall, 
they  difplace  the  Mortar  in  the  Joints,  and  injure  the 
Wall. 

In  the  building  of  the  Walls  round  a  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den,  the  Infides,  which  are  defigned  to  be  planted  with 
Fruit  Trees,  fhould  be  made  as  plain  as  pofiible,  fo 
that  the  Piers  fhould  not  projedt  on  thofe  Sides  above 
four  Inches  at  moft;  and  thefe  fhould  be  placed  about 
fourteen  P'eet  afunder,  in  fuch  Walls  as  are  defigned 
for  Peach  and  Nedlarine  Trees  ;  fo  that,  each  'Free 
may  be  planted  exadlly  in  the  Middle  between  the  Piers, 
which  will  render  them  more  fightly,  and  be  better  for 
the  Trees  ;  but  where  Apricots,  Plums,  or  Cherries, 
are  to  be  planted,  the  Piers  may  be  only  ten  Feet 
afunder  ;  and  againft  every  other  Pier  the  Trees  fhould 
be  planted  which  will  allow  them  fufficient  Room  to 
fpread ;  as  the  Trelafe  will  project  as  forward  as 
the  Piers,  the  Branches  of  the  Trees  may  be  train¬ 
ed  on  a  Plain  ;  but  when  the  Piers  projedt  no  more 
on  the  Infide  of  the  Garden,  they  fhould  be  built 
ftrongar  on  the  Outfide,  for  the  betterfupporting  of 
the  Walls. 

The  ufual  Thicknefs  which  Garden  Walls  are  allowed, 
if  built  with  Bricks,  is  thirteen  Inches,  which  is  one 
Brick  and  a  Half;  but  this  fhould  be  proportionable 
to  the  Height ;  for  if  they  are  built  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  Feet  high  or  more,  as  is  often  pradlifed,  then  the 
Foundations  of  the  Walls  fhould  be  at  leaft  two  Bricks 
and  a  Half  thick,  and  brought  up  a  Foot  or  more  above 
the  Level  of  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  of  the  fame 
Thicknefs ;  then  they  fhould  be  fet  off  two  Inches  on 
each  Side,  which  will  reduce  them  to  two  Bricks ;  and 
five  or  fix  Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  they 
may  be  diminifhed  on  each  Side,  to  reduce  them  to 
the  Thicknefs  of  a  Brick  and  a  Half,  which  muft  be 
continued  to  the  Top  of  the  Walls,  and  the  Piers  in 
thefe  high  Walls  fhould  alfo  be  proportionably  ftronger 
than  is  commonly  allowed  to  lower  Walls ;  for  as  thefe 
will  be  much  more  expofed  to  ftrong  Gales  of  Wind,  if 
they  are  not  well  built,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of  being 
blown  down  ;  therefore  the  Piers  of  thefe  Walls  fhould 
be  projected  the  Length  of  a  Brick  on  their  Backfide, 
and  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Brick  on  their  Front;  and  if 
thefe  are  built  about  ten  or  twelve  Feet  afunder,  they 
will  greatly  ftrengthen  the  Walls. 

But  there  is  no  Neceffity  for  building  Walls 
higher  than  nine  or  ten  Feet,  unlefs  it  be  for  Pears, 
which,  if  properly  managed,  will  fpread  over  a  great 
Compafs  of  Walling;  but  as  only  fome  of  the  fated 
Winter  Pears  require  the  Affiftance  of  a  Wall,  there 
need  no  more  but  that  Part  of  the  Wall  where  thefe 
are  defigned,  to  be  built  higher;  for  Peaches  and 
Nedtarines  never  require  a  Wall  higher  than  nine  or 
ten  Feet,  provided  they  are  rightly  managed  ;  becaufe 
whenever  they  are  carried  to  a  greater  Height,  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Wall  is  unfurnifhed  with  bearing  Branches; 
and  although  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  will  fre¬ 
quently  grow  higher,  yet,  if  they  are  planted  at  a  pro¬ 
per  Diftance,  and  the  Branches  trained  horizontally 
from  the  Bottom,  they  will  not  foon  cover  a  Wall  of 
this  Height;  and  Vines  may  be  kept  as  low  as  any 
Sort  of  Fruit;  for  when  they  are  planted  againft  low 
Walls,  they  muft  be  treated  fame  what  after  the  fame 
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Manner  as  thofe  in  Vineyards;  which  is,  to  cut  out  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Wood  which  produced  Fruit  the 
preceding  Year,  and  train  in  new  Shoots  for  the  next 
Year’s  Bearing,  which  are  rarely  left  a  Yard  in  Length; 
therefore  will  not  require  very  high  Walls. 

If  the  Pears  which  are  defigned  to  be  planted,  are 
allowed  a  South-weft  Afjpedt,  on  which  they  will  ripen 
very  well ;  then  the  Wall  to  this  Afpedt  fhould  be  built 
fourteen  Feet  high  or  more;  for  as  thefe  Trees  fpread 
very  far,  when  on  free  Stocks,  they  fhould  not  be 
Ihortened  and  ftoped  in  their  Growth,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  Bearing,  by  caufing  them  to  fend  out  a  great 
Number  of  grofs  luxuriant  Shoots,  which  will  never 
produce  Fruit ;  therefore  thefe  fhould  never  be  planted 
amongft  other  Sorts  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  are  of  lefs 
Growth  ;  becaufe  then  the  Walls  muft  appear  very 
unfightly,  in  having  fome  Trees  planted  more  than 
double  the  Diftance  which  the  others  require ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  other  Sort  of  Fruit  which  requires  the  Affift- 
ance  of  Walls  to  ripen  their  Fruit,  which  need  fo  great 
Room  for  lpreading  as  Pears,  except  it  be  Figs,  a  few 
Trees  of  which  may  be  planted  againft  the  fame  Walls 
where  there  is  Room  ;  though  thefe  may  be  planted 
againft  the  back  Walls  of  Offices  or  Stables,  where 
there  is  Conveniency,  becaufe  this  Fruit  is  feldom  co¬ 
veted  by  Servants  ;  and  being  planted  in  Places  which 
are  much  frequented,  they  will  not  be  in  fo  much  Dan¬ 
ger  of  being  deftroyed  by  Birds,  as  thofe  which  are  in 
private  Places.  But  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  fome 
Diredlions  for  the  building  of  hot  Walls,  to  accelerate 
the  ripening  of  Fruits,  which  is  now  pretty  much  prac- 
tifed  in  England. 

In  fome  Places  thefe  Walls  are  built  at  a  very  great 
Expence,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  confume  a  great 
Quantity  of  Fuel;  but  where  they  are  judicioufly  built, 
the  fir  ft  Expence  will  not  be  near  fo  great,  nor  will 
the  Charge  of  Fuel  be  very  confiderable  ;  becaufe  there 
will  be  no  Necelfity  of  making  Fires  more  than  ten 
Weeks  or  three  Months  ;  begining  about  the  Middle 
or  latter  End  of  January,  and  ending  by  the  Middle  of 
May ,  when  there  will  be  no  Want  of  Fires,  if  the  Glades 
are  clofe  fhut  every  Night,  or  in  bad  Weather  ;  for 
half  an  Flour’s  Sun-fhine  on  the  Glafies  at  the  Seafon, 
will  fufficiently  warm  the  Air  inclofed  in  the  Glafies, 
for  the  Growth  of  any  of  our  European  Fruits. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  plant  Vines,  and  other 
Fruit  Trees  by  the  Sides  of  Stoves,  and  draw  fome  of 
their  Branches  into  the  Stove,  in  order  to  obtain  early 
Fruit;  but  this  is  by  no  Means  right;  where  the 
Stove  is  defigned  for  the  Ananas,  the  Air  muft  be  kept 
much  warmer  for  them,  than  is  required  for  any  of  the 
other  Fruits ;  fo  that  they  can  never  fucceed  well  to¬ 
gether  ;  for  when  there  is  only  a  Efficient  Quantity  of 
Air  admited  for  the  Growth  of  the  other  Fruit,  the 
Ananas  are  ftarved  for  Want  of  proper  Heat ;  and  fo 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  Stove  is  kept  up  to  the  pro¬ 
per  Heat  for  the  Ananas,  it  will  be  too  hot  for  other 
Fruits;  and  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  have  the  Vines 
on  a  particular  Wall  by  themfelves,  becaufe  thefe  re¬ 
quire  to  have  a  greater  Share  of  Air  admited  to  them, 
when  they  begin  to  fiioot,  than  fome  other  Sorts  of 
Fruit,  fo  that  it  is  by  much  the  better  Method  to  have 
them  feparate. 

The  ordinary  Height  of  thefe  hot  Walls  is  about 
ten  Feet,  which  will  be  Efficient  for  any  of  thofe 
Sorts  of  Fruits  which  are  generally  forced  ;  for  by 
forcing  of  the  Trees,  they  are  commonly  weakened  in 
their  Growth,  fo  that  they  will  not  grow  fo  vigoroufly 
as  thofe  which  are  always  expofed  to  the  open  Air  ; 
and  where  there  is  not  a  Quantity  of  Walling  planted 
fufficient  to  let  one  Part  reft  every  other  Year,  the  Trees 
will  never  be  very  healthy,  and  will  laft  but  a  few  Years. 
The  Quantity  of  Walling  to  produce  early  Fruit  for  a 
middling  Family  ,  cannot  be  lefs  than  eighty  or  one 
Plundred  Feet  in  Length  ;  therefore  where  a  Perfon  is 
defirous  to  have  the  Fruit  in  Perfection,  and  the  Trees 
to  continue  in  a  good  Condition  many  Years,  there 
fhould  be  three  Times  this  Quantity  of  Walling 
built ;  fo  that  by  dividing  it  into  three  Parts,  there 
will  be  two  Years  for  the  Trees  to  recover  their  Vi- 
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gour  between  the  Times  of  their  being  forced  ;  where¬ 
by  a  greater  Quantity  of  bearing  Wood  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  Fruit  will  be  fairer,  and  in  larger 
Quantities,  than  when  they  are  forced  every  Year,  or 
every  other  Year  ;  and  as  the  Glafies  may  be  contrived, 
fo  as  to  move  from  one  to  the  other,  the  Expence  of 
building  the  Walls  fo  much  longer,  will  not  be  very 
great,  becauie  the  Frames  and  Glafies  will  be  the  fame 
as  for  one  Year’s  Fruit. 

The  Foundations  of  thefe  Walls  Eould  be  made  four 
Biicks  and  a  Half  thick,  in  order  to  Eipport  the  Flues  ; 
otherwife,  if  Part  of  them  reft:  on  Brick  Work,  and 
the  other  Part  on  the  Ground,  they  will  lettle  unequal¬ 
ly,  and  foon  be  out  of  Order;  for  where-ever  there 
happen  any  Cracks  in  the  Flues,  through  which  the 
Smoke  can  make  its  Efcape,  it  will  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  the  Smoke  gets  within  the  Glafies,  it  will 
greatly  injure  the  Fruit.  This  Thicknefs  of  Wall  need 
not  be  continued  more  than  fix  Inches  above  the  Ground, 
where  Eould  be  the  Foundation  or  Bottom  of  the  firft 
Flue  ;  which  will  raife  it  above  the  Damps  of  the 
Earth  ;  then  the  Walls  may  be  fet  off  four  Inches  on 
each  Side,  which  will  reduce  it  to  the  Thicknefs  of 
three  Bricks  and  a  Half,  fo  that  the  back  Wall  may 
be  two  Bricks  thick,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
throw  the  Fleat  out  more  in  Front;  for  when  the 
back  Walls  are  built  too  thin,  the  Heat  will  efcape 
through  them.  The  Wall  in  Front  next  to  the  Fruit, 
Eould  be  only  four  Inches  thick  ;  whereby  there  will 
be  Allowance  of  nine  Inches  for  the  Flues,  which  may 
be  covered  with  twelve  Inch  Tiles  ;  for  if  they  have 
an  Inch  and  a  Hall  Bearing  on  each  Side,  it  will  be 
Efficient. 

The  Ovens  in  which  the  Fires  are  made,  muft:  be  con¬ 
trived  on  the  Backfide  of  the  Walls,  which  ffiould  be  in 
Number  proportionable  to  the  Length  of  the  Walls. 
The  Length  ufually  allowed  for  each  Fire  to  warm,  is 
forty  Feet;  though  they  will  do  very  well  for  fifty  Feet; 
but  I  would  not  advife  the  Flues  to  be  longer  than 
this  to  each  Fire,  becaufe  when  the  Ovens  are  made  at 
a  great  Diftance,  there  is  a  Neceffity  of  making  the 
Fires  fo  much  ftronger  to  warm  the  Walls,  which  will 
occafion  the  Heat  to  be  too  violent  near  the  Fires. 
Thefe  Ovens  ffiould  be  ffieded  over,  to  keep  out  the 
Wind  and  Rain  ;  otherwife  the  Fires  will  not  burn 
equally.  Some  People  make  thefe  Sheds  of  Timber, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  build  them  of  Brick,  and  tile 
them  over ;  becaufe  the  wooden  Sheds  will  in  a  few 
Years  decay,  and  afterwards  will  be  a  conftant  Charge 
to  keep  in  Repair ;  and  befides  they  may  be  in  Dan¬ 
ger  of  firing,  if  great  Care  is  not  conftantly  taken  of 
the  Fires.  As  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have  the 
Ovens  below  the  Foundation  of  the  firft  Flues,  there 
muft  be  Steps  down  into  the  Sheds,  to  come  to  the 
Mouth  of  the  Ovens  to  fupply  the  Fuel ;  therefore 
the  Sheds  fhould  not  be  narrower  than  eight  Feet  in 
the  Clear;  for  as  the  Steps  will  require  four  Feet 
Space,  there  fhould  be  at  lead  four  Feet  more  for  the 
Perfon  who  attends  the  Fire,  to  have  Room  to  turn 
himfelf  to  clear  out  the  AEes,  and  to  put  in  the  Fuel. 
Where  the  Length  of  Walling  requires  two  Ovens,  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  them  in  the  Middle  included  in 
one  Shed,  which  will  fave  Expence,  and  allow  more 
Room  to  attend  the  Fires  ;  for  in  this  Cafe  the  Sheds 
muft  be  at  leaft  ten  Feet  long,  and  then  they  need  not 
be  more  than  fix  in  Breadth.  The  Steps  down  into 
thefe  fhould  be  at  one  End  ;  fo  that  the  Door  opening 
into  the  Sheds,  will  not  be  oppolite  to  the  Mouths  of 
the  Ovens,  therefore  the  Fires  will  burn  more  regular  ; 
for  whenever  the  Doors  are  contrived  to  front  the 
Mouth  of  the  Ovens,  if  the  Wind  lets  diredtly  againfi: 
them,  it  will  caufe  the  Fire  to  burn  too  fiercely,  and 
the  Fuel  will  be  foon  confirmed. 

Thefe  Ovens  may  be  contrived  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  thofe  which  are  already  deferibed  for  Stoves;  where¬ 
fore  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  again  in  this  Place  ;  but  muft 
obferve,  that  when  the  two  Ovens  are  joined  together, 
there  ffiould  be  a  Partition  Wall  at  leaft  three  Bricks 
thick  between  them,  otherwife  the  fires  will  foon  de- 
ftroy  it ;  and  if  there  fhould  be  the  leaft  Hole  in  the 
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Wall,  through  which  the  Smoke  of  the  two-  Fires  can 
communicate,  it  will  prevent  their  drawing. 

The  lower  Flue,  through  which  the  Smoke  firft 
pa  fifes  from  the  Fire,  may  be  two  Feet  and  a  Half 
deep;  therefore  the  bacj^Wall  fhould  be  at  leaft  two 
Bricks  thick,  as  high  as  to  the  Top  of  this  Flue  ;  and 
then  it  may  be  fet  off  to  a  Brick  and  a  Half  Thicknefs, 
which  muff  be  continued  to  the  Top  of  the  Wall.  The 
fecond  Flue,  which  fhould  return  over  the  firff.  may 
be  made  two  Feet,  the  third  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  and 
the  fourth  one  Foot  deep  ;  which  four  Flues,  with 
their  Coverings,  will  rife  near  eight  Feet  in  Height ; 
fo  that  there  will  be  about  two  Feet  left  for  the  fixing 
of  the  Frames  at  the  Top  to  fupport  the  Glaffes,  and  for 
coping  the  Wall.  And  thele  four  Returns  will  be 
fufficient  to  warm  the  Air  in  the  Frames ;  for  the  Smoke 
will  have  loft  its  Heat  by  the  Time  it  has  paffed  thus  far. 

In  the  carrying  up  of  thefe  Walls,  there  fhould  be 
fome  ftrong  Iron  Flooks  fattened  at  convenient  Di- 
ftances,  which  fhould  projetft  about  two  Inches  from 
the  Wall,  to  which  the  Trelafe  mult  be  fattened,  which 
is  to  fupport  the  Trees.  Thefe  Hooks  fhould  be  long 
enough  to  fatten  into  the  back  Wall ;  for  the  Wall  in 
Front,  being  but  four  Inches  thick,  will  not  be  ftrong 
enough  to  fupport  the  Trelafe  ;  but  in  placing  of  them 
Care  "fhould  be  taken  not  to  lay  them  crofs  the  Middle 
of  the  Flues,  becaufe  they  would  obftrucft  the  clearing 
the  Flues  of  Soot,  whenever  there  fhould  be  Occafion  ; 
fo4  that  the  beft  Way  is  to  lay  them  juft  under  the 
Tiles  which  cover  each  Flue,  at  about  three  Feet 
af under,  which  will  be  near  enough,  provided  the 
Hooks  are  made  fufficiently  ftrong.  As  the  Flues 
muft  be  well  plaflered  with  Loam  on  their  Infide  ;  fo 
likewife  fhould  the  Loam  be  fpread  under  the  Tiles, 
which  cover  them,  to  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Hooks, 
that  the  Flues  may  be  very  fmooth  ;  otherwife  the 
Soot  will  hang  to  the  Iron  Hooks,  and  flop  the 
Smoke  from  pafiing.  It  will  alfo  be  very  proper  to 
cover  thefe  Flues  on  the  Side  next  the  Trelafe  with 
Hop  Bags,  or  fome  fuch  coarfe  Cloth,  in  the  Manner 
as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Stoves  ;  which  will  make 
them  fo  tight,  that  no  Smoke  will  find  its  Way, 
which,  without  this  Covering,  it  is  very  apt  to  do, 
through  the  Joints  of  Walls ;  efpecially  when  they  are 
fo  thin  as  thefe  muft  be  built ;  and  this  Covering  will 
alfo  ftrengthen  the  Wall  of  the  Flues,  and  join  the  whole 
Work  together.  If  at  each  End  of  thefe  Flues,  there 
are  fmall  Arches  turned  in  the  back  Walls,  in  fuch  a 
Manner  that  there  may  be  Holes  opened  to  clean  the 
Flues  of  Soot,  whenever  there  is  a  Neceffky  for  it,  the 
Trouble  will  be  much  lefs  than  to  open  the  Flues  in 
Front ;  and  there  will  be  no  Damage  done  to  the  Trees, 
nor  will  the  Flues  be  in  the  leaft  injured  by  this,  which 
they  muft  be,  when  they  are  opened  in  Front. 

The  Borders,  in  Front  of  thefe  hot  Walls,  fhould  be 
about  four  Feet  wide,  which  will  make  a  fufficient 
Declivity  for  the  Doping  Glaffes  •,  and  in  thefe  Borders 
there  may  be  a  Row  of  Dwarf  Peas  planted  to  come 
early,  or  a  Row  of  dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  either  of 
which  will  fucceed  very  well ;  and  if  they  are  not 
planted  too  near  the  Trees,  will  not  do  them  much  In¬ 
jury.  On  the  Outfide  of  thefe  Borders  fhould  be  low 
Walls  erefled,  which  fhould  rife  about  an  Inch  or  two 
above  the  Level  of  the  Borders;  upon  which  the  Plate 
of  Timber  fhould  be  laid,  on  which  the  Hoping  Glaffes 
are  to  reft;  and  this  Wall  will  keep  up  the  Earth  of 
the  Border,  as  alfo  preferve  the  Wood  from  roting.  • 

The  Glaffes  which  are  defigned  to  cover  thefe  Walls, 
muft  be  divided  into  two  Ranges ;  for  as  they  muft 
reach  from  the  Ground  Plate  (juft  above  the  I.evel  of 
the  Border)  to  almoft  the  1'op  of  the  Wall,  they 
will  be  more  than  twelve  Feet  long  *  which  will  be  too 
great  a  Length  for  fingle  Frames,  which, 'when  they 
are  much  more  than  fix  Feet  long,  are  too  heavy  to 
move,  efpecially  if  the  Frames  are  made  of  a  proper 
Strength  to  fuftain  the  Glafs.  Thefe  Frames  fhould 
be  contrived  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  that  the  upper  Row 
may  Hide  down  ;  and  by  making  on  one  Side  three 
fmall  Holes  in  the  Wood  Work  which  fupports  the 
Frames,  at  about  a  Foot  Diftance,  and  having  a  fmall 


Iron  Pin  to  fix  into  them,  the  top  Glaffes  may  he  let 
down  one,  two,  or  three  Feet,  according  as  there  may 
be  Occafion  to  admit  Air.  The  lower  Row  of  Glaffes 
may  be  contrived  fo  as  to  take  eafily  out  ;  but  as  they 
muft  lie  Hoping,  and  the  upper  Row  muft  bear  oni 
them,  they  cannot  be  contrived  to  Hide  upwards;  nor 
indeed  will  there  be  any  Occafion  for  their  moving  5 
becaufe  it  is  much  better  to  let  the  Air  in  at  the  Top, 
than  in  the  Front  of  the  Trees. 

The  Hoping  Timbers,  which  are  to  fupport  the 
Glafs  Frames,  muft  be  faftened  at  Bottom,  into  the 
Ground  Plate  in  the  Front  of  the  Border,  and  at  the 
Top  into  ftrong  Iron  Cramps  fixed  in  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Wall  for  that  Purpofe.  Thefe  Timbers  fhould 
be  made  of  Firr,  which  will  not  twift  as  Oak  and 
fome  other  Wood  will,  where  it  is  laid  in  fuch  Pofi- 
tion.  They  muft  be  made  fubftantial,  otherwife  they 
will  not  laft  many  Years,  efpecially  as  they  are  defign¬ 
ed  to  be  moveable.  On  the  Top  of  thefe  fhould  be 
fixed  a  ftrong  Board,  under  which- the  upper  Row  of 
Glaffes  flrould  Hide.  The  Ufe  of  this  Board  is,  to  fe- 
cure  the  upper  Part  of  the  Glaffes  from  being  railed  by 
the  Winds,  and  alfo  to  keep  the  Wet  from  geting  to 
the  Trees;  therefore  it  flrould  he  joined  as  clofe  as  poi- 
fible  to  the  Wall,  and  fhould  project  about  two  Inches 
over  the  Glafs  Frames;  which  will  be  enough  to  throw 
the  Wet  on  the  Glaffes,  and  likewife  to  fee  ure  them 
faft  down. 

The  Breadth  of  thefe  Frames  for  the  Glaffes  may  be 
about  three  Feet  or  a  little  more,  according  as  the 
Divifions  of  the  Length  of  the  Wall  will  admit;  for  a 
fmall  Matter  in  their  Width  is  of  no  Confequence, 
provided  they  are  not  too  wide  to  be  eafily  moved  ;  for 
when  they  are  wider  than  a  Man  can  eafily  reach  with 
his  Arms  to  manage,  they  will  be  very  troublelome  to 
carry  from  one  Place  to  another.  The  Bars  of  thefe 
Frames,  which  are  to  fupport  the  Glafs,  fhould  be 
placed  lengthwife  of  the  Frames  ;  for  when  they  are 
placed  acrofs,  they  flop  the  Moifture  which  is  lodged 
on  the  Infide  of  the  Glaffes,  and  caufe  it  to  fall  in  Drops 
on  the  Borders  at  every  Bar  ;  which  will  be  very  inju¬ 
rious  to  any  Plants  which  are  put  there  ;  and  if  it  falls 
on  the  Trees  will  greatly  damage  them,  efpecially  when 
they  are  in  Bloffom.  The  Lead  into  which  the  Glaffes 
of  thefe  Frames  are  fixed-,  fhould  be  very  broad,  and 
the  Joints  well  cemented;  otherwife  the  Wet  will  find  an 
eafy  Paffage  through,  and  do  great  Damage  to  the  Fruit. 

At  each  End  of  the  Range  of  Glaffes,  there  will  be 
an  angular  Space  between  the  Glaffes  and  the  Wall, 
which  muft  be  clofely  Hoped  to  prevent  the  Air  from 
getting  in,  which  might  greatly  injure  the  Fruit.  Thefe 
are  by  fome  Perfons  clofely  boarded  up  ;  but  if  they 
are  clofed  with  Glaffes,  fo  contrived  as  to  open  to  let  in 
Air  at  proper  Times,  it  will  be  of  great  Advantage ; 
becaufe  when  the  Wind  may  be  too  ftrong  againft  the 
Front  Glaffes,  one  or  both  of  thefe  End  Glaffes  may 
be  opened,  according  to  the  Warmth  of  tire  Air  in- 
clofed  ;  which  will  be  often  very  ufeful  to  cool  the  Air, 
and  to  admit  a  fmall  Quantity  of  frefh  Air  to  the  Fruit. 

The  Sorts  of  Fruit,  which  are  ufuaiiy  planted  for 
forcing,  are  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and 
Neftarines ;  but  the  two  laft-mentioned  rarely  fucceed 
well  ;  nor  will  the  Trees  continue  long fo  that  they 
are  fcarce  worth  planting  againft  hot  Walls.  As  for 
the  Vines,  I  would  propofe  they  fhould  be  planted  by 
themfelves  againft  a  particular  Wall;  for  as  they  will 
require  more  Air  to  be  admired  to  them  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fhoot,  than  any  of  the  above  mentioned  Fruits, 
they  will  not  all  fucceed,  if  they  are  included  in  the 
fame  Frame.  As  to  the  others,  they  will  do  very  well 
in  the  fame  Border,  and  will  demand  the  fame  Tempe- 
rature  of  Warmth.  The  beft  of  thefe  Sorts  to  plant 
againft  thefe  hot  Walls*  are  thofe  here  mentioned : 

Cherries. 

The  Early  May,  and  May  Duke. 

Plums. 

The  Jaune  Hative,  or  White  Primordian. 

The  Early  Black  Damafft,  or  Morrocco. 

The  Great  Damafk  Violet  of  ‘Tours . 

The  Drap  d'Or. 


The 
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The  Jaune  Hative  Plum  is  here  mentioned,  becaufe 
it  is  ripe  thefirft,  but  is  a  meally  Fruit  without  Flavour, 
therefore  fcarce  deferves  a  Place. 

Peaches. 

The  Red  Nutmeg. 

The  Red  Magdelain. 

The  Montauban. 

Neflarines. 

Fairchild's  Early  Nutmeg. 

The  Elruge. 

Apricot. 

The  Mafculine. 

Thefe,  being  the  Sorts  which  ripen  early,  are  the 
moft  proper  to  plant  againft  thefe  Walls,  although  they 
are  not  fo  valuable  as  fome  other  Sorts  of  thefe  fruits  ; 
yet,  as  they  naturally  ripen  three  Weeks  or  a  Month 
earlier  in  the  Seafon,  they  will  be  very  early  ripe,  when 
they  are  brought  forward  by  artificial, Warmth. 

In  the  preparing  of  the  Borders  for  planting  thefe 
Fruit  Trees,  there  fliould  be  the  fame  Care  taken,  as 
for  thofe  againft  open  Borders ;  which,  being  fully  trea¬ 
ted  of  in  another  Part  of  this  Work,  I  fhall  not  repeat 
here.  T.  here  mu  ft  alfo  be  the  fame  Care  in  training  up 
the  Trees,  when  they  fhoot ;  but  the  Trelafes  need°not 
be  made  againft  thefe  Walls,  until  the  Trees  are  grown 
large  enough  to  fpread,  and  produce  a  Quantity  of 
fruit ;  till  which  1  ime  they  may  be  fupported  by  any 
low  ordinary  Trelaie,  which  will  do  very  well  till  the 
Tl  ime  that  the  Trees  will  have  Strength  enough  to  force, 
which  will  not  be  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  Year  after 
planting,  according  to  the  Progrefs  they  have  made  •, 
for  if  they  are  forced  too  young,  it  will  weaken  them  fo 
much,  as  that  they  leldom  make  vigorous  Trees  after¬ 
ward  ;  befides,  the  Quantity  of  Fruit  which  fuch  young 
Trees  produce,  is  not  worth  the  Expence  and  Trouble  of 
forcing  ;  for  the  Quantity  of  Fuel  ufed,  and  the  Trou¬ 
ble,  will  be  the  fame  for  fmall  Trees,  which  are  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  more  than  fix  or  eight  Fruit  each, 
as  for  thofe  Trees  which  may  produce  three  or  four  Do¬ 
zen  ;  fo  that  the  greater  Time  the  Trees  have  to  grow 
before  they  are  forced,  the  better  they  will  pay  for  the 
Trouble  and  Expence. 

But  it  will  be  the  belt  Way  not  to  have  any  of  the 
Frames  made,  nor  the  Trelaie,  or  any  other  of  the 
Wood  Work,  until  the  Trees  are  ftrong  enough  to  force ; 
for  if  thefe  are  done  when  the  Walls  are  firft  built,  as  is 
by  fome  Perfons  praclifed,  they  will  be  half  decayed, 
before  there  is  any  Ufe  for  them  ;  but  then  the  Perfons 
who  are  employed  in  making  the  Trelafe,  muft  be  very 
careful  in  puting  it  up,  not  to  injure  the  Trees. 

When  the  Trees  have  acquired  Strength  enough  to 
produce  a  Quantity  of  Fruit,  that  Part  which  is  defigned 
to  be  forced  the  following  Spring,  fhould  be  carefully 
pruned  early  in  Autumn ;  when  the  very  weak 
Shoots  muft  be  either  entirely  cut  out,  or  pruned  very 
fhort,  becaufe  thefe,  by  being  forced,  will  for  the  moft 
part  decay  and  though  fome  of  them  may  be  full  of 
Flower  Buds,  yet  thefe  Shoots,  being  weak,  cannot 
nourifh  them  ;  fo  that  the  Flowers  having  exhaufted  all 
the  Sap,  the  Shoots  die  foon  after,  and  rarely  produce 
any  Fruit,  or  at  lead  do  not  bring  them  to  Perfection. 
The  other  more  vigorous  Shoots  fhould  alfo  be  fhort- 
ened  to  a  proper  Length,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  is 
directed  lor  thofe  Trees  in  the  open  Air  ;  with  this 
Difference  only,  viz.  that  thefe  which  are  defigned  for 
forcing,  fhould  not  have  their  Shoots  left  fo  long,  be¬ 
caufe  the  forcing  of  them  will  weaken  them  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  fliould  there  be  as  great  a  Length  of  Branches, 
there  will  probably  be  a  greater  Number  of  Fruit  on 
them  ;  becaufe,  as  thefe  will  be  fcreened  from  the  open 
Air,  they  will  not  be  liable  to  Blafts,  or  the  Injuries  of 
Froft;  and  the  having  too  many  Fruit  on  the  Trees, 
will  render  them  lmall,  and  alfo  too  much  weaken  the 
Trees ;  then  the  Shoots  fhould  be  all  regularly  faftened 
to  the  Trelafe,  at  a  proper  Diftance  from  each  other; 
lb  that  when  the  Branches  Ihoot  the  following  Spring, 
they  may  not  over-nang  each  other.  The  Reafon  for 
my  advifing  thefe  Trees  to  be  pruned  fo  early  in  the 
Seafon,  is,  that  thofe  Branches  which  are  left  on,  may 
enjoy  the  whole  Nourifliment  of  the  Sap  ;  fo  that  the 
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Buds  will  become  very  turgid  during  the  Winter  Sea- 
ion,  and  will  be  prepared  to  open  when  the  Fires  are  fet 
to  work. 

The  Time  for  begining  to  make  the  Fires  is  about 
the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  'January ,  according  as  the 
Seaion  is  more  or  lefs  favourable ;  for  if  the  Trees  are 
forced  too  early  into  flower,  they  will  be  in  fome  Dan¬ 
ger  of  mifcarrying,  if  the  Weather  fliould  prove  fevere ; 
io  that  it  is  by  much  the  fureft  Method  to  begin  about 
the  Time- here  directed,  becaufe  there  will  be  a  Necef- 
fity  of  admiting  frefli  Air  to  the  Trees  when  they  are  in 
flower ;  which  cannot  be  done  with  Safety,  when  they 
flower  in  very  bad  Weather.  And  thofe  Trees  which 
are  forced  into  flower  by  the  Middle  of  February ,  will 
ripen  their  Fruit  as  early  as  moft  People  will  defire  to 
eat  them  ;  for  the  Cherries  will  ripen  early  in  April ,  and 
the  Apricots  by  the  Begining  of  May ;  and  foon  after, 
the  Plums,  Peaches,  and  NeCtarines,  will  be  ripe. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  plant  Strawberries  in 
their  Borders  before  the  Fruit  Trees,  in  order  to  have 
early  Fruit,  which  often  fucceed  very  well ;  but  when¬ 
ever  this  is  praCtifed,  great  Care  fliould  be  taken  to 
keep  them  from  fpreading  over  the  Border,  becaufe  thefe 
Plants  will  exhauft  the  principal  Goodneis  of  the  Earth, 
and  thereby  injure  the  Trees ;  fo  that  when  it  is  defign¬ 
ed  to  have  Strawberries  in  thefe  Borders,  I  would  advife, 
that  the  Roots  fliould  be  either  planted  in  Pots,  or 
fingly  at  a  good  Diftance  on  a  fhady  Border  of  loamy 
Earth,  one  Year  before  they  are  defigned  to  be  forced  •, 
during  which  Time  the  Runers  fhouki  be  diligently 
pulled  off,  to  encourage  the  main  Roots  for  fruiting  ; 
and  at  Michaelmas  thefe  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted, 
with  large  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  into  the  Bor¬ 
ders,  before  the  Fruit  Trees  which  are  to  be  forced  the 
following  Spring  ;  fo  that  they  may  have  Time  to  get 
new  Root  before  that  Seafon  •,  and  if  thefe  Plants  are 
carefully  watered  when  they  begin  to  fliew  their  Flower 
Buds,  they  will  produce  a  good  Quantity  of  Fruit* 
which' will  ripen  the  latter  End  of  April,  or  the  Begin¬ 
ing  of  May ;  but  then  I  would  alfo  advife,  that  thefe 
Plants  be  taken  away  as  foon  as  they  have  done  bear¬ 
ing,  that  they  may  not  rob  the  Trees  of  their  Nourifli¬ 
ment. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  Method  of  having  early 
Strawberries,  I  fhall  take  the  Liberty  to  infert  another 
Method,  which  is  often  praCtifed  to  obtain  this  Fruit 
early  in  the  Spring,  though  it  doth  not  fo  properly- 
come  under  this  Article  ;  which  is,  to  train  up  the  Planes 
either  in  Pots  or  Borders,  after  the  Manner  before  direct¬ 
ed,  for  at  leaft  one  Year  or  more  ;  then,  about  the  Be¬ 
gining  of  February ,  there  fliould  be  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
prepared,  in  Length  proportionable  to  the  Number  of 
Plants  defigned  to  be  forced  ;  and  the  Breadth  fliould 
be  proportionable  to  the  Width  of  the  Frames  which 
are  defigned  to  cover  them.  Thefe  Frames  may  be  fuch 
as  are  ufed  for  common  hot  Beds,  to  raiie  early  Cucum¬ 
bers,  &c.  This  hot  Bed  muft  be  covered  with  frefli 
loamy  Earth  about  eight  Inches  thick,  into  which  the 
Strawberry  Plants  fhould  be  placed,  with  large  Balls  of 
Earth  to  the  Roots,  as  clofe  as  they  can  conveniently 
be  planted  (  for  as  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from  Runers, 
they  will  not  fpread  much  during  the  Time  they  remain 
in  the  Bed,  which  will  be  no  longer,  than  until  their 
Fruit  is  gone  ).  Then  they  fhould  be  gently  watered  to 
fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  which  muft  be  frequently 
repeated  as  the  Earth  becomes  dry,  otherwife  they  will 
produce  but  few  Fruit.  While  the  Nights  continue  cold, 
the  Glafies  of  the  hot  Bed  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats, 
to  preferve  a  kindly  Warmth  in  the  Beds  •,  but  in  the 
Day  Time,  when  the  Weather  is  favourable,  the  Glafies 
fliould  be  raifed  to  admit  frefli  Air  to  the  Plants  ;  for  it 
they  are  too  much  drawn  (efpecially  when  they  begin  to 
flower),  they  will  not  produce  much  Fruit.  11  the  Sea¬ 
fon  fliould  continue  long  cold,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Beds 
fliould  decline,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  frefli  hot 
Dung  round  the  Sides  of  the  Beds  to  renew  their  Heat, 
being  always  careful  not  to  make  them  too  hot ;  for  that 
will  fcorch  their  Roots,  and  prevent  their  fruiting.  If 
the  Plants  which  are  planted  in  thefe  Beds  are  ftrong, 
and  in  a  good  condition  for  bearing  ;  and  Care  be  taken 
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In  tranfpianting  of  them  to  prefe'rve  good  Balls  of  Earth 
to  their  Roots,  as  alio  to  keep  a  due  Temperature  of 
Warmth  in  the  Beds;  they  will  produce  ripe  Fruit  by 
the  End  of  April,  or  the  Begining  of  May,  in  Plenty  ; 
and  will  continue  bearing,  until  fome  of  thofe  in  the  open 
Air  come  in  to  fucceed  them. 

The  beft  Kinds  of  Strawberries  to  plant  for  forcing, 
are  the  Scarlet ;  for  the  Hautboys  grow  too  rampant 
for  this  Purpofe. 

But  to  return  to  the  Subject  of  hot  Waits ;  what  I 
have  here  inferted  concerning  the  forcing  ot  Fruits,  has 
been  only  to  obtain  thefe  Fruits  earlier  in  the  Seafon, 
than  they  would  naturally  ripen  againft  common  Walls. 
But  in  fome  Parts  of  England,  where  mod;  of  our  good 
Kinds  of  Fruit  feldom  ripen,  it  might  be  very  well 
worth  while  to  build  fome  of  thefe  Walls,  to  obtain 
good  Fruit  from  the  beft  Kinds  of  Peaches,  Plums,  &c. 
especially  in  fuch  Places  where  Fuel  is  Plenty,  becaufe 
there  the  Expence  will  not  be  great  after  the  firft  Build¬ 
ing  of  the  Walls.  For  I  would  not  propofe  to  have 
Coverings  of  Glafs,  excepting  for  a  fmall  Proportion 
of  the  Walls ;  the  reft  may  have  Frames  of  Canvas,  to 
fhut  over  them,  in  the  lame  Manner  as  the  Glaffes  are 
contrived ;  which  will  fucceed  very  well,  where  proper 
Care  is  taken  :  for  as  there  will  not  be  Ocafion  to  cover 
thefe  Trees  until  the  Begining  of  March ,  at  which  Time 
alfo  the  Fires  muft  be  made;  fo,  before  the  Trees  are 
in  flower,  the  Weather  may  be  frequently  warm  enough 
to  open  the  Covers  to  admit  Sun  and  Air  to  the  Trees 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  ;  for  if  thefe  Covers  are  kept 
too  clofely  flrut,  the  Shoots  of  the  Trees  will  draw  very 
weak,  and  their  Leaves  will  turn  pale,  for  Want  of 
Light  and  Air.  And  as  the  Defign  of  thefe  Contrivan¬ 
ces  is  only  to  bring  the  Trees  into  flower  three,  or,  at 
moft,  four  Weeks  earlier,  than  they  would  naturally 
come  againft  common  Walls,  there  will  be  no  Neceffity 
of  making  very  large  Fires,  or  keeping  the  Covers  too 
clofely  over  the  Trees. 

Inftead  of  Canvas  for  thefe  Covers,  oiled  Papers 
may  be  ufed,  which  fhould  be  done  in  the  Manner  di¬ 
rected  for  raiding  of  Melons,  by  parting  as  many  Sheets 
of  Paper  together,  as  will  fit  the  Frames  on  which  they 
are  to  be  fixed ;  and  when  the  Pafte  is  dry,  the  Paper 
fhouJd  be  fattened  into  the  Frames*  and  then  the  Oil 
rubed  over  on  the  Outfide  with  a  Brufh,  which  will 
foak  through  the  Paper,  and  when  the  Paper  is  dry, 
the  Covers  may  be  ufed.  This  Paper  will  laft  very 
well  one  Seafon,  and  the  Expence  of  repairing  it  will 
not  be  very  great  wherefore  thefe  are  to  be  prefered 
to  the  Canvas,  becaufe  all  Sorts  of  Plants  will  thrive 
much  better  under  them,  than  they  will  under  Canvas, 
or  any  other  clofe  Covering,  which  will  not  admit  the 
Rays  of  the  Light  fo  well  through  to  the  Plants. 

The  Frames  defigned  for  either  Canvas  or  Paper  may 
be  made  much  flighter  than  thofe  for  Glafs,  becaufe 
thefe,  being  very  light,  will  not  require  fo  much 
Strength  to  fupport  them  ;  and  if  thefe  are  well  paint¬ 
ed,  and  every  Year,  when  their  Life  is  over,  carried 
into  Shelter,  they  will  laft  a  long  Time,  for  they  will 
not  be  wanted  abroad  longer  than  three  Months,  viz. 
from  the  Begining  of  March  to  the  End  of  May  ;  for 
after  this  Time  the  Fruit  will  not  require  any  Covering, 
the  Trees  being  then  full  of  Leaves,  and  the  young 
Shoots  will  by  that  Time  have  made  fuch  Progrefs,  as 
to  become  a  good  Defence  for  the  Fruit,  but  thefe 
Covers  fhould  not  be  too  fuddenly  taken  away,  but  by 
Degrees  the  Trees  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air, 
•otherwife  the  Change  will  be  too  great,  and  may  occa¬ 
sion  moft  of  the  Fruit  to  fall  off,  efpecially  if  cold 
Nights  fhould  follow. 

By  this  Method  Gentlemen  may  be  fuppljed  with 
moft  of  the  beft  Kinds  of  Fruit,  in  the  northern  Parts 
of  England ,  where,  without  fome  fuch  Care,  they  can¬ 
not  expeCt  much  good  Fruit  in  their  Gardens.  And 
as  Coal  is  in  great  Plenty  in  thofe  Places,  the  Expence 
will  be  very  little,  therefore  I  am  furprifed  that  moft  of 
the  Gentlemen,  who  live  in  the  North,  do  not  put  this 
Method  in  Practice.  That  there  are  fome  few  of  thefe 
Walls  built  in  the  North  is  well  known,  but  then  they 
are  chiefly  defigned  to  produce  a  little  early  Fruit, 
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more  for  Curiofity  than  any  real  Ufe  ;  and  thefe  Walls 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  ill  contrived,  that  four 
Times  the  Fuel  is  expended,  as  will  be  requifite  when 
the  Walls  are  built  after  the  Manner  here  directed  ; 
and  where  the  Heat  is  not  pretty  equally  diftributed 
through  every  Part  of  the  Wall,  fome  of  the  Trees 
will  have  too  much  Heat,  while  others  will  have  little 
Benefit  from  the  Fires-, 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  build  their  hot  Walls 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  have  the  greateft  Heac  under 
the  Border,  near  the  Roots  of  their  Trees,  fuppofing 
there  is  a  Neceffity  for  Heat  to  the  Roots,  as  well  as 
the  Branches ;  but  this  is  a  great  Miftake,  for  the  Fires 
muft  greatly  injure  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  by  drying 
up  the  Moifture  of  the  Earth,  as  alfo  in  fcorching  the 
tender  Fibres  of  thofe  Roots  which  lie  near  them  ; 
therefore  this  Practice  fhould  not  be  continued,  for  it 
is  much  the  better  Method  to  elevate  the  flrft  Flue  nine 
Inches  or  a  Foot  above  the  Level  of  the  Border,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Ground  is  dry  or  wet,  than  to  place  it 
the  leaft  below  Ground,  which  will  only  dry  the 
Earth,  and  not  warm  the  Air  about  the  Trees,  which 
is  the  only  Ufe  of  artificial  Heat,  for  it  is  very  com¬ 
monly  pra&ifed  to  draw  a  Branch  of  a  Vine,  or  other 
Fruit  Tree,  into  a  Stove,  which  Branch  will  produce 
its  Fruit  as  early  as  if  the  whole  Tree  had  been  forced  ; 
when,  at  the  fame  Time,  all  the  other  Branches  of  the 
fame  Tree,  which  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  will 
not  be  the  leaft  forwarded,  though  they  are  all  nourished 
by  the  fame  Root,  which  is  a  plain  Proof,  that  there  is 
no  Neceffity  for  adding  any  Warmth  to  the  Roots  of 
Fruit  Trees,  to  have  their  Fruit  earlier  or  better  ripened. 

I  have  alfo  heard  of  fome  Walls  which  have  been 
built  for  forcing  of  Fruit,  with  one  continued  Chafm 
from  their  Bottoms  to  the  Top,  fo  that  they  have  been 
like  double  Walls,  with  Places  at  proper  Diftances  to 
make  the  Fires,  but  thefe  can  be  of  little  Ufe  ;  for  if 
the  Veins  are  open  at  their  Tops  to  let  out  the  Smoke, 
the  Heat  will  alfo  efcape  with  it,  becaufe,  if  the  Smoke 
,  be  not  led  about  three  or  four  Times  in  Flues,  in 
order  to  warm  the  Bricks,  the  Heat  will  pafs  off  at  the 
Top,  without  doing  much  Service  to  the  Trees. 

Where  the  Walls  are  planted  with  the  beft  Kinds 
of  Fruit,  which  are  defigned  to  ripen  them  in  Perfe&ion, 
if  the  Autumns  fhould  prove  cold,  or  very  wet,  before 
the  Fruit  are  ripe,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  Covers 
over  the  Trees ;  and  if  there  are  fome  flow  Fires  made 
to  dry  off  the  Damps,  it  will  be  of  great  Ufe  to  prevent 
the  Fruit  from  growfing  mouldy,  and  to  haften  their 
ripening;  but  when  this  is  prafitifed,  the  Covers  fhould 
be  taken  off  whenever  the  Weather  will  admit  of  it,  that 
the  Fruit  may  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  the  free  Air,  with¬ 
out  which  they  will  be  infipid  or  ill-tafted. 

Although  in  the  former  Directions  for  forcing  Trees, 
in  order  to  have  early  Fruit,  I  have  advifed,  that  fuch 
Trees  fhould  have  one  or  two  Years  Reft,  in  order  to 
recover  Vigour,  yet  that  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  thefe 
Trees,  which  are  only  defigned  to  be  brought  forward 
enough  to  produce  their  Fruit  in  Perfection  ;  for  as  the 
Fires  are  not  defigned  to  be  made  till  the  Begining  of 
March ,  the  Trees  will  not  be  weakened  thereby,  be¬ 
caufe  they  will  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  long  before 
their  Fruit  is  ripe,  and  will  have  Time  to  ripen  their 
Shoots,  and  form  their  Buds,  for  the  next  Year’s 
Bearing;  therefore  thefe  Trees  may  be  thus  forced 
every  Year,  without  doing  them  much  Injury,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  carefully  managed. 

In  forcing  of  Fruit  Trees  People  generally  hang  up 
Thermometers  under  their  Glades,  for  the  better  ad- 
j ufting  the  Heat,  and  regulating  the  Fires;  but  when 
this  is  praftifed,  they  fhould  be  hung  where  the  Sun 
can  never  fhine  on  them,  for  one  Hour’s  Sun- (Fine 
upon  the  Ball  or  Tube  of  the  Thermometer,  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  will  fo  much  rarefy  the  Spirits, 
that  they  will  rife  to  the  Top  of  the  Tube,  when,  at 
the  fame  Time,  the  circumambient  Air  may  not  be 
much  more  than  of  a  temperate  Heat ;  but  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Ufe  of  thefe  Thermometers  is  to  regulate  th<| 
Fires,  they  are  feldom  of  much  Ufe  in  the  Day  Time; 
becaufe,  if  there  be  only  one  Hour’s  Sun-fhii.e  in  the 
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Day  on  the  Glaffes,  it  will  warm  the  Air  fufficiently  for 
the  Produ&ion  of  European  Fruits,  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  Heat,  wherefore  there  will  rarely  be  any  Occalion 
for  continuing  of  the  Fires  in  the  Day,  unlefs  the 
Weather  fhould  prove  very  bad.  And  if,  by  the  Fires  in 
the  Night,  the  Air  is  warmed  to  the  temperate  Point 
marked  on  the  Botanick  Thermometers,  the  Fruit  will 
thrive  much  better  than  in  a  greater  Heat. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  near  London  who  make  it 
their  Bufinefs  to  naife  early  Fruit  to  fupply  the 
Markets,  which  they  perform  by  the  Heat  of  Dung  only, 
having  no  Fire  Walls  in  their  Gardens.  The  Method 
which  thefe  People  follow  is  to  have  a  good  Quantity 
of  new  Dung  laid  in  a  Heap  to  warm  (after  the  fame 
Manner  as  is  pradtifed  for  making  of  hot  Beds).  When 
this  Dung  is  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  they  lay 
it  clofe  on  the  Backfide  of  their  Fruit  Wall,  about  four 
Feet  thick  at  the  Bottom,  and  hoping  to  about  ten 
Inches  or  a  Foot  thick  at  the  Top.  This  Dung  fhould 
be  gently  beat  down  with  a  Fork  to  prevent  the  Heat 
going  off  too  foon,  but  it  fhould  not  be  trodeh  down 
too  hard,  left  that  fhould  prevent  its  Heating.  The 
Outfide  of  the  Dung  fhould  be  laid  as  fmooth  as  poffi- 
ble,  that  the  Wet  may  run  off  more  eafily ;  and  if  there 
is  a  Covering  of  Thatch,  as  is  fometimes  praftifed,  it 
preferves  the  Dung  from  roting  too  foon,  whereby  the 
Heat  is  continued  the  longer.  The  Time  for  laying 
this  Dung  to  the  Back  of  the  Wall  is  the  fame  as  for 
making  the  Fires,  i.  e.  about  the  Middle  or  End  of 
February.  The  firft  Parcel  of  Dung  will  continue  warm 
about  a  Month  or  five  Weeks,  when  there  fhould  be  a 
Supply  of  new  Dung  prepared,  and  the  old  taken 
quite  away,  or  mixed  up  with  this  new  Dung,  to  renew 
the  Heat,  which,  if  it  works  kindly,  will  be  fufiicient 
to  laft  the  Seafon.  Thefe  Walls  are  covered  with 
Glaffes  or  oiled  Paper,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Fire 
Walls,  and  the  Trees  muft  be  treated  the  fame  Way, 
but  there  muft  be  more  Care  taken  to  open  the  Glaffes 
againft  thefe  Walls,  whenever  the  Weather  will  permit, 
otherwife  the  Steams  of  the  Dung  will  occafion  a  great 
Dampnefs  through  the  Wall,  which,  if  pent  in  about 
the  Trees,  will  be  very  pernicious  to  them,  efpecially  at 
the  Time  they  are  in  flower. 

By  this  Method  fome  Gardeners  have  forced  long 
Walls  filled  with  old  well-grown  Fruit  Trees,  which 
have  produced  great  Quantities  of  Fruit  annually, 
which  has  well  anfwered  their  Expence;  but  as,  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  procure  a 
fufiicient  Quantity  of  new  Dung  for  this  Purpofe,  the 
Fire  Walls  are  moft  ufeful,  and  leaft  expenfive. 

I  have  feen  in  fome  Places  long  Timber  Fences  eredt- 
ed  to  force  Fruit  Trees,  by  laying  new  Dung  againft 
the  Backfide,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  is  pradlifed  for 
the  Walls,  but  thefe  are  by  no  Means  proper,  becaufe 
the  Steam  of  the  Dung  will  eafily  get  through  every 
little  Crack  or  Joint  of  the  Boards,  to  the  great  Preju¬ 
dice  of  the  Trees ;  befides,  thefe  Boards  will  continue 
very  damp,  as  long  as  any  Moifture  remains  in  the 
Dung,  which  will  alfo  be  very  injurious  to  them  ;  arid 
as  thefe  Boards  will  in  a  few  Years  decay,  thefe  will  be 
more  expenfive  than  Walls,  if  they  are  kept  in  Repair 
for  fome  Years,  and  will  never  anfwer  the  Defign  fo  well. 

WALL  FLOWER.  See  Cheiranthus. 

WALNUT.  See  Juglans. 

WALTHERIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  741. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  Cup-JIoaped  permanent  Empalement 
of  one  Leaf  cut  into  five  Points  at  the  Rim  ;  it  has  five 
Heart -Jhaped  Petals  which  fpread,  and  five  Stamina ,  joined 
in  a  Cylinder ,  terminate f  by  loofe  Summits ,  and  an  oval 
Germen ,  fupporting  a  Jingle  Style ,  crowned  by  a  bifid 
Stigma.  The  Germen  turns  to  an  oval  Capfule  with  one 
Cell  inclofing  one  obiufe  Seed. 

This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion  of  Linnaeus's 
fixteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  joined  in  one  Body  or  Column. 


The  Species  are, 

1.  Waltheria  foliis  plants  ferrate- dent  a  iis.  1  .hi. 
Sp.  Plant.  673.  Waltheria  with  plain  Leaves  which  are 
Saw-indented.  This  is  the  Althaea  Americana  pumila , 
fiore  lutco  fpicato.  Breyn.  Cent.  1.  f.  57.  Low  American 
Marfh  Mallow  with  a  yellow  fpiked  Flower. 

2.  "W a ltheria  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  ferratis,  fioribus 
confer tis,  pedunculis  longiffimis  axillaribus.  Waltheria  with 
oblong,  oval,  fawed  Leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
Clufters,  upon  very  long  Foot  Stalks,  at  the  Wingt  of 
the  Branches.  This  is  the  Malvinda  ulmifolia ,  fiofcidis 
pufillis  mufeofts  conftipatis.  Burm.  Zeyl.  149.  Tab.  68. 
Indian  Mallow  with  an  Elm  Leaf,  and  diminutive 
moffy  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters. 

3-  Waltheria  foliis  ovatis  ferratis  nervofis,  fioribus 
confertis  alaribus  fejfilibus.  Waltheria  with  oval,  "Yawed, 
veined  Leaves,  and  cluftered  Flowers  fitincr  dole  at  the 
Wings  of  the  Stalk. 

1  his  Genus  of  Plants  is  deferibed  in  the  French  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Monf.  D'Ifnard, 
who  has  given  it  the  Title  of  Monofpermalthaa ,  from 
the  Habit  of  the  Plant  being  like  Althaea  ;  and,  havino- 
a  Angle  Seed  to  each  Flower,  he  compounded  this 
Name,  but  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  altered  it  to  this  of  Wal¬ 
theria,  in  Honour  of  Auguftus  Frederick  Walt  her,  Pro- 
feffor,  at  Leipfick ,  who  is  a  curious  Botanift. 


The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Brafils ,  and 
alfo  in  many  Parts  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Weft -Indies ;  it 
has  a  foft  ligneous  Stalk,  which  rifes  about  two  Feet  hi>b, 
fending  out  two  or  three  Side  Branches.  The  Leaves 
are  oblong,  oval,  plain,  and  fawed  on  their  Edges,  of 
a  pale  yellowifh  green  Colour,  foft  and  hairy,  and  are 
placed  alternately.  The  Flowers  are  collected  in  a  clofe 
thick  Spike  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  having  foft  hairy 
Empalements  ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  Petals,  con¬ 
nected  at  their  Bafe,  which  are  final!,  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour,  and  fpread  open  ;  thefe  are  each  fucceeded  by 
angular  Seeds  which  ripen  in  the  Empalement.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 


The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  both  Indies ; 
this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branching  Stalk,  to  the  Height 
of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  covered  with  foft  Hairs.  The 
Leaves  are  placed  alternately  upon  long  Foot  Stalks ; 
they  are  four  Inches  long,  and  twoYaroad  in  the 
Middle,  and  are  rounded  at  both  Ends,  of  a  yellowifh 
green  Colour,  very  hairy,  and  foft,  having  feveral  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Veins.  From  the  Wings  of  the  Branches 
arife  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers,  which  are  three 
or  four  Inches  long,  terminated  by  Clufters  of  very 
fmall  yellow  Flowers,  which  juft  peep  out  of  their 
hairy  foft  Empalements;  undereach  Clufter  is  placed 
a  fmall  Leaf  of  the  fame  Shape  with  thofe  below.  The 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  Angle  Seed  wraped  in  the 
Empalement  of  the  Flower.  It  flowers  moft  of  the 
Summer  Months,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Succeffion. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  fent  me.  The  Stalks  of  this  are 
ligneous;  they  rife  fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  Branches,  which  are  lefts  hairy  than  thole 
of  the  former  Sort,  The  Leaves  are  oval,  about  three 
Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad; 
they  are  of  a  yellowilh  green  Colour,  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  hairy,  but  are  not  fo  foft  as  thofe  of  the 
former,  having  many  Veins  runing  from  the  Mid-rib, 
and  ftand  upon  long  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are 
very  fmall,  yellow,  and  are  collected  into  round 
Clufters,  Handing  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks,  clofe 
to  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  ;  thefe  appear  in  June , 
July,  and  Auguft ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft 
be  fown  on  a  hot  Bed,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  they  muft  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  ard 
afterward  treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  as  other  tender 
Plants  of  the  fame  Country,  for  they  muft  be  kept  in 
the  Bark  Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  fecond  Year  the  Plants  will  flower,  and 
produce  good  Seeds,  but  they  may  be  continued  three 
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Or  four  Years,  if  the  Plants  are  often  fluffed,  and  their 
Roots  pared,  to  keep  them  within  Compafs;  for  it  they 
are  permited  to  remain  long  undifturbed  in  the 
Tan  Bed,  their  Roots  will  run  out  through  the  Holes 
in  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots,  and  extend  to  a  great  Di- 
ftance  in  the  Tan  ;  and  when  this  happens,  if  their 
Roots  are  torn,  or  cut  off,  the  Plants  feldom  ftirvive 
it.  When  the  Plants  root  into  the  Tan,  they  grow 
very  luxuriant,  and  cannot  be  kept  within  reafonable 
Compafs ;  but  on  their  Roots  being  difturbed,  their 
Branches  will  hang,  and  their  Leaves  fhrivel  up,  and 
drop  off ;  therefore,  to  keep  theie  Plants  within  Bounds, 
they  fhould  be  drawn  up  out  ol  the  Tan,  at  leaf!  once 
in  fix  Weeks,  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  and  the 
Plants  fhifted  out  of  the  Pots  once  in  two  Months ; 
with  this  Management  the  two  laft  Sorts  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  feveral  Years,  but  the  firft  feldom  lives  longer 
than  two  Years. 

WATER  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  Requifites 
belonging  to  a  Garden  :  If  a  Garden  be  without  it,  it 
brings  a  certain  Mortality  upon  whatfoever  is  planted. 
By  Waterings  the  great  Droughts  in  Summer  are  al¬ 
layed,  which  would  infallibly  burn  up  moft  Plants,  had 
we  not  the  Help  of  Water  to  qualify  the  exceffive 
Heats ;  befides,  as  to  noble  Seats,  the  Beauty  .that 
Water  will  add,  in  making  Jet  d'Eau ,  and  Cafcades, 
which  are  fotne  of  the  nobleft  Ornaments  of  a  Garden. 

I  flu  all  firft  take  Notice  of  the  Qualities  of  Water, 
with  the  feveral  Opinions  of  the  moft  eminent  Philofo- 
phers  thereon,  and  then  take  Notice  of  the  Beauty 
which  large  Pieces  of  Water  add  to  fuch  Seats  as  are 
conveniently  fituated  for  them. 

Sir  lfaac  Newton  defines  Water  (when  pure)  to  be  a 
very  fluid  Salt,  volatile,  and  void  of  all  Savour  and 
Tafte,  and  it  fee  ms  to  confift  of  fmall,  hard,  porous, 
fpherical  Particles  of  equal  Diameters,  and  equal  fpe- 
cifick  Gravities ;  and  alio  that  there  are  between  them, 
Spaces  fo  large,  and  ranged  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to 
be  pervious  on  all  Sides. 

Their  Smoothnefs  accounts  for  their  Aiding  eafily 
over  the  Surfaces  of  one  another. 

Their  Sphericity  keeps  them  from  touching  one  an¬ 
other  in  more  Points  than  one,  and  by  both  thefe,  their 
Frictions,  in  Aiding  over  one  another,  are  rendered  the 
'  leaf!  poffible. 

The  Hardnefs  of  them  accounts  for  the  Incomprefli- 
bility  of  Water,  when  it  is  free  from  the  Intermixture 
of  Air. 

The  Porofity  of  Water  is  fo  very  great,  that  there  is 
at  lead  forty  Times  as  much  Space  as  Matter  in  it,  for 
Water  is  nineteen  Times  fpecifically  lighter  than  Gold, 
and  of  confequence  rarer  in  the  fame  Proportion,  but 
Gold  will,  by  Preffure,  let  Water  pafs  through  its 
Pores,  and  therefore  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  (at  leaft) 
more  Pores  than  folid  Parts. 

Monf.  LeClerc  fays  there  are  thefeThings  obfervable  in 
Water,  which  Naturalifts  ftudy  to  know, and  account  for: 

1.  It  is  tranfparent ;  becaufe,  as  fome  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  it  confifts  of  flexible  Particles,  like  Ropes,  which 
are  not  io  clofe  as  to  leave  no  Pores,  nor  fo  entangled, 
but  that  there  are  right  Lines  enough  to  tranfmit  the 
Light. 

For  fince  the  Particles  are  net  joined  clofe  together, 
and  in  perpetual  Motion,  the  very  Particles  of  Light 
eafily  pafs  through  their  right  Lines,  unlefs  the  Water 
be  very  deep,  or  put  into  Motion  by  fome  outward 
Caufe  ;  then,  indeed,  the  Tranfparency  of  Water  is 
very  much  obftrufted,  and  it  looks  of  a  cloudy  obfeure 
Colour,  as  it  is  obvious  to  Sight  in  a  rough  Sea,  for  at 
_  fuch  a  d  ime  the  vehement  Agitation  of  the  Water 
difturbs  their  Pores,  and  ipoils  their  Straitnefs/ 

2.  Water  is  liquid,  but  capable  of  being  fixed. 
Water  feems  to  be  liquid  for  the  lame  Realon  that  other 
Bodies  are  fo  ;  for  fince  the  Particles  of  it  are  flexible 
like  Ropes,  and  leave  Pores  between  one  another, 
which  are  filled  with  finer  Matter-,  when  this  Matter  is 
put  into  a  vehement  Commotion,  the  Particles  are 
eafily  tolled  about  every  where,  yet  when  the  Motion 
of  this  reftlefs  Matter  is  reftrained,  as  it  is  in  Winter,  I 
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.  then  the  Water  congeals  into  Ice,  whether  this  comes 
of  Cold  only,  or  there  be,  befides,  nitrous  Particles, 
which  fall  out  of  the  Air  at  that  Time,  and  with  their 
Rigidnefs  fix  the  watery  ones. 

3.  It  may  be  made  hot  or  cold,  the  Particles  of 
Water  being,  as  has  before  been  faid,  Ice,  are  foon  difi- 
folved  by  the  Motion  of  thofe  of  Fire,  for  the  Particles 
of  Fire,  geting  into  the  Pores  of  the  Ice,  mightily 
fhake  the  fine  flexible  Particles  of  it,  and  reftore  them 
to  their  former  Motion  in  a  little  Time. 

But,  if  this  Water  be  fet  in  cold  Air,  the  fiery  Parti¬ 
cles  will  foon  vanifh,  and  the  Water  become  as  cold  as 
before. 

4.  Water  eafily  evaporates  by  the  Heat  of  Fire  or  Air. 
This  is  becaufe  its  Particles  are  quickly  feparated,  and 
got  into  Motion  ;  fo  that  the  airy  Particles  eafily  carry 
thofe  of  the  Water  about  with  them. 

5.  It  is  heavy,  if  compared  with  Air,  and  fome  other 
Bodies  ;  but  much  heavier  than  Air.  It  has  been  fhewn, 
by  various  Experiments,  that  the  Gravity  of  the  Air  in 
the  Place  where  we  live,  is  to  that  of  Water,  as  one  to 
eight  hundred,  or  fomething  more  ;  fo  that  Water  is 
eight  hundred  Times  heavier  than  Air.  And  for  this 
Reafon  a  Bladder,  or  any  other  Thing,  filled  with  Air, 
can  hardly  be  funk  under  Water  and  indeed,  to  make 
Air  fink,  there  mult  be  a  Weight  added  to  it,  that  fliall 
exceed  the  Weight  of  the  Water  as  much,  and  fome¬ 
thing  more,  than  that  of  the  Water  exceeds  that  of  the 
Air. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Water  eafily  furports 
Wood,  and  vaft  Ships  fraught  with  the  heavieft  Cargo; 
for  the  Weight  alone  will  never  fink  them,  unlefs  the 
Goods  and  Veffel  together  fhould  make  up  a  Weight 
which  exceeds  that  of  Water  ;  and  as  fait  Water  is  hea¬ 
vier  than  frefh,  it  bears  a  greater  Weight. 

Thofe  Things  which  are  heavier  than  Water,  as 
Stones,  Metals,  &c.  when  they  are  thrown  into  it,  go 
ftrait  down  to  the  Bottom  ;  and  as  their  Weight  is 
greater,  by  fo  much  the  quicker  ;  while  other  Bodies, 
which  are  off  the  fame  Weight  with  the  Water,  neither 
float  on  the  Surface,  nor  fink  quite  down,  but  remain 
fufpended  between  the  Top  and  Bottom,  as  is  feen  in 
the  Carcafes  of  Animals. 

6.  Water  is  infipid,  and  without  Smell.  The  Reafon 
is,  becaufe  its  flexible  Parts  flip  gently  over  the  Tongue, 
and  are  not  fliarp  enough  to  prick  the  Nerves,  and  af- 
feCt  the  Tafte  ;  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  pure  Wa¬ 
ter,  void  of  all  Kind  of  Salt ;  fuch  as  diftilled  Water  is, 
and,  next,  that  of  Rain  -,  for  the  moft  wholefome 
Fountain  Water  commonly  derives  a  Saltnefs  from  the 
Earth  ;  though  in  this  Place  are  not  meant  medicinal 
Fountain  Waters,  the  Tafte  of  which  is  more  acute, 
but  fuch  Water  as  is  ufually  drank. 

And  that  it  is  without  Smell ;  the  purer  any  Water  is, 
the  lefs  Smell  it  has ;  for  the  Reafon  why  the  Particles 
do  not  prick  the  Tongue,  is  the  Reafon  why  they  do  not 
affeCt  the  Smell.  The  Flexibility  and  Smoothnefs  of 
Water  is  fuch,  that  they  cannot  pierce  the  olfaCtory 
Nerves;  fome  Fountain  Water  has  indeed  fome  Smell; 
but  then  it  is  a  Sign,  that  it  is  not  pure. 

7.  Water  is  fubjeCt  to  putrify,  according  as  the  Place 
is  where  it  is  kept.  Water  will  grow  thick  and  ftinking 
by  Heat  and  Reft,  as  we  find  it  does  in  Ponds  and 
Marfhes,  and  in  clofe  Veffels ;  but  here  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  this  is  what  was  fpoken  of  before,  as 
fuch  Water  as  is  not  pure  ;  for  unmixed  Water  cannot 
putrify.  This  is  proved, 

Firft,  by  diftilled  Water,  which  may  be  kept  very 
long  without  Putrefaction. 

Secondly,  in  Rain  Water,  which  is  caught  in  clean 
Veffels,  and  prefently  Hoped  up  clofe,  and  buried  un¬ 
der  Ground  ;  which  is  kept  many  Years  in  Countries 
where  they  want  Fountains.  This  thews  that  the  Caufe 
of  Putrefaction  is  not  in  the  Water  itfeJf,  but  in  other 
Things  that  are  mingled  with  it ;  becaufe  pure  Water, 
fuch  as  is  diftilled,  or  comes  from  the  Clouds,  keeps 
fweet  for  a  great  while  ;  but  then  thofe  Veffels  in  which 
fuch  Water  is  kept,  muft  be  fo  well  Hoped,  that  the 
leaft  Fly  may  not  get  into  them ;  and  they  muft  be  made 
of  fuch  Stuff  as  will  not, corrupt,  fuch  as  Glafs  or  Clay. 

2  But 
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Bat  as  for  Handing  Water,  in  Ponds  or  Marta, 
that  is  corrupted  two  Ways  : 

_ 1  •  By  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  which  often  abounds 
with  noiiome  Sulphur,  whereby  the  Water  is  impreg¬ 
nated,  and  comes  to  fmell  in  warm  Weather ;  as  it  does 
at  Amfterdam,  not  only  in  the  Canals,  but  where-ever 
the  Ground  is  opened  for  the  Foundations  of  Houfes. 
T  his  Putrefaflion  is  owing  to  the  Soil,  and  not  to  the 
Water. 

2 .  By  the  nafty  Things  that  are  thrown  into  it,  or  Bo¬ 
dies  of  Infefts  which  die  in  it;  as  alfo  by  the  Eggs  of 
flies,  which  are  droped  about  where-ever  they  go,  and 
breed  Worms.  Water  is  corrupted  in  wooden  Veflels, 
efpecially  at  Sea,  by  the  fulphureous  Parts  of  the  Wood, 
and  by  uncleanly  Things ;  as  Flies,  Eggs,  (Ac. 

Water  penetrates  the  Pores  of  thofe  Bodies,  whofe 
Pores  are  wide  enough  to  receive  its  Particles ;  thus  it 
enters  the  Pores  of  Sugar  and  Salts,  fo  as  to  feparate  and 
quite  diffolve  their  Particles ;  but  it  cannot  get  into  the 
Pores  of  Stones,  or  but  a  very  little  Way  ;  fo  that  it  only 
wets  their  Surface,  without  diluting  them;  hangs  on 
the  Outfide  of  them,  becaufe  they  are  rough,  and  be- 
caufe  the  Extremities  of  their  Pores  are  open  a  little 
Way.  But  fuch  Bodies,  when  they  are  wet,  are  foon 
dried  in  the  Air  ;  becaufe  the  Motion  of  the  dry  Parti¬ 
cles  carries  off  the  foft  and  fmooth  ones  of  the  Water. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  if  Bodies,  rubed  over  with  Oil 
or  Fat,  be  diped  in  Water,  they  get  very  little  Wet ; 
becaufe  the  Roughnefs  of  their  Surface,  whereon  the 
Water  fhould  hang,  is  fmoothed  and  made  even  by  the 
Fat,  and  the  Mouths  of  the  Pores  are  clofed  up  ;  fo 
that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  watery  Particles  to 
hold  by,  and  therefore  they  muft  needs  Hide  off. 

Moft  Liquors  are  formed  by  the  Cohefion  of  Parti¬ 
cles  of  different  Figures,  Magnitudes,  Gravities,  and 
attractive  Powers,  fwiming  in  pure  Water,  or  an 
aqueous  Fluid,  which  feems  to  be  the  common  Bafis  of 
all.  And  the  only  Reafon  why  there  are  fo  many 
Sorts  of  Water  differing  from  one  another  by  different 
Properties,  is,  that  the  Corpufcles  of  Salts  and  Mine¬ 
rals,  with  which  that  Element  is  impregnated,  are  equally 
various. 

Wine  is  only  Water  impregnated  with  Particles  of 
Grapes,  and  Beer  is  Water  impregnated  with  Particles 
of  Barley,  (Ac.  All  Spirits  feem  to  be  Water  faturated 
with  faline  and  fulphureous  Particles. 

And  all  Liqours  are  more  or  lefs  fluid,  according  to 
the  greater  or  fmaller  Cohefion  of  the  Particles,  which 
fwim  in  the  aqueous  Fluid;  and  there  is  hardly  any 
Fluid  without  any  Cohefion  of  Particles,  not  even  pure 
Water  itfelf,  as  will  appear  from  the  Bubbles,  which 
will  fometimes  ftand  on  the  Surface  of  it  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Sprits,  and  other  Liquors. 

Water  contributes  much  to  the  Growth  of  Bodies,  in 
that  it  both  renders  and  keeps  the  a&ive  Principles  fluid, 
lo  that  they  are  capable  of  being  conveyed  by  Circulati¬ 
on  into  the  Pores. 

The  learned  Dr.  Halley  has  demonftrated,  that  if  an 
Atom'  of  Water  be  expanded  into  a  Shell  or  Bubble, 
whole  Diameter  fhall  be  ten  Times  as  great  as  before, 
fuch  an  Atom  would  be  fuperficially  lighter  than  the 
Air,  and  will  rife  fo  long  as  that  Flatus ,  or  warm  Spirit, 
which  at  firft  feparated  or  raifed  it  from  the  Mals  of 
Water,  fhall  continue  todiftend  it  to  the  fame  Degree; 
but  when  that  Warmth  declines,  and  the  Air  grows 
cooler,  and  withal  fpecifically  lighter,  thefe  Vapours 
will  flop  at  a  certain  Region  of  the  Air,  or  elfe  de¬ 
scend. 

Therefore,  if  it  fhould  be  fuppofed,  that  the  whole 
Earth  were  covered  with  Water,  and  that  the  Sun 
fhould  make  his  diurnal  Courfe  round  it,  as  now  he 
does,  he  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Air  would  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  certain  Quantity  of  aqueous  Vapours, 
which  it  would  retain  in  it,  like  Salts  diffolved  in  Water; 
and  that  the  Sun  in  the  Day  Time  warming  the  Air, 
that  Part  of  the  Atmolphere  would  fuftain  a  greater 
Proportion  of  Vapours  (as  warm  Water  will  hold  more 
Salt  in  it  diflblved  than  Cold),  which  by  the  Abfence 
of  the  Vapours  at  Night  would  be  difcharged  into 
Dews. 
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And  in  this  Cafe  he  concludes,  there  could  not  be  any 
Diverfity  of  Weather,  other  than  periodically  every 
Year  alike ;  the  Mixture  of  all  terreftrial,  faline,  and 
heterogoneous  Vapours  here  being  excluded,  which  he 
judges  to  be,  when  varioully  compounded,  and  driven 
by  Winds,  which  are  the  Caufes  of  thefe  various  Sea- 
fons,  and  Changes  of  Weather,  which  we  now  find. 

But,  inftead  of  fuppofing  an  Earth  to  be  covered  all 
over  with  Water,  you  fuppofe  the  Sea  interfperfed  about 
wide  and  fpacious  Tracis  of  Land,  and  alfo  divided  by 
high  Ridges  of  Mountains ;  fuch  as  the  Alps,  the  Apen¬ 
nines  and  the  Pyrenean ,  in  Europe  ;  the  Cfiucafus,  the 
Imaus,  and  the  Taurus ,  in  Af.a ;  the  Mount  Atlas,  and 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  Africa  ;  the  Andes  and 
Apalatean  Mountains,  in  America ;  each  of  which  fur- 
paffes  the  ufual  Height,  to  which  the  aqueous  Vapours 
do  of  themfelves  afcend,  and  on  the  Tops  of  which  the 
Air  is  fo  cold  and  rarefied,  as  to  retain  but  a  fmall  Part 
of  thefe  Vapours,  which  are  brought  thither  bv  the 
Winds.  '  3 

Then  the  Vapours  thus  raifed  from  the  Sea,  and  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Winds  over  the  low  Lands  to  thofe  Ridges 
of  Mountains,  are  there  compelled  by  the  Sfeams°o£ 
the  Air,  to  mount  with  it  up  to  their  Tops,  where  the 
Water  prefently  precipitates,  gleeting  down  by  the 
Crannies  of  the  Stones ;  and  Part  of  the  Vapours  entering 
into  the  Caverns  of  the  Hills,  the  Water  thereof  ga¬ 
thers,  as  in  an  Alembick,  in  the  Bafons  of  Stones ;  and 
thefe  being  once  full,  the  Overplus  of  the  Water  runs 
down  at  the  loweft  Place  of  the  Bafon,  and,  breaking 
out  by  the  Sides  of  the  Hills,  form  fingle  Sprino-s^ 
many  of  which  run  down  by  the  Vallies  or  Guts  be¬ 
tween  the  Ridges  of  the  Hills,  and,  after  uniting,  form 
little  Rivulets  or  Brooks ;  and  many  of  thefe  meeting 
again,  form  large  Rivers. 

Whether  Water  be  originally  a  Fluid  ?  It  is  a  Point 
that  has  been  controverted  among  Philofophers,  Whether 
Fluidity  be  the  natural  State  of  Water,  or  rather  the 
Effedt  of  Violence. 

Sometimes  we  find  it  appear  in  a  fluid  Form,  and 
fometimes  in  a  folid  one  ;  and  as  the  former  is  the  more 
ufual  in  our  warmer  Climate,  we  are  apt  to  conclude 
Fluidity  to  be  its  proper  State,  and  fuppofe  the  other  to 
proceed  from  the  extraneous  A&ion  of  Cold.  But  the 
learned  Boerhaave  afferts  the  contrary,  and  maintains, 
that  Water  is  of  the  cryftaline  Kind  ;  becaufe  where-ever 
a  certain  Degree  of  Fire  (Heat)  is  wanting  to  keep  it  in 
Fufion,  it  readily  grows  into  a  hard  Glebe,  which  we 
call  Ice. 

Mr.  Boyle  is  much  of  the  fame  Opinion  ;  he  obferves, 
that  Ice  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  Water,  brought 
into  a  preternatural  State  by  Cold.  But  with  regard* to 
the  Nature  of  Things,  and  feting  alide  our  arbitrary 
Ideas,  it  might  as  juftly  be  faid,  that  Water  is  Ice,  pre- 
ternatu rally  thawed  by  Heat.  If  it  be  urged,  that  Ice 
left  to  itfelf  will,  upon  the  freezing  Agents  beino-  re¬ 
moved,  return  to  Water,  it  may  be  anfwered,  That, 
not  to  mention  the  Snow  and  Ice  that  lie  all  the  Sum¬ 
mer  long  on  the  Alps ,  and  other  high  Mountains,  even 
in  the  Torrid  Zone ,  we  have  been  a  fill  red,  that  in  fome 
Parts  of  Siberia  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  continues 
more  Months  of  the  Year  frozen,  by  the  natural  Tem¬ 
perature  of  the  Climate,  than  it  has  been  thawed  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  ;  and  a  little  below  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  the  Water  which  chances  to  be  lodged  in  the 
Cavities  there,  continues  in  a  State  of  Ice  all  the  Year 
round;  fothatwhen,  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  the  Fields 
are  covered  with  Corn,  if  you  dig  three  or  four  Feet 
deep,  you  fhall  find  Ice,  and  a  frozen  Soil, 

Dr.  Boerhaave  is  of  Opinion,  That  if  Water  could  be 
had  alone  and  pure,  it  would  have  ail  the  Requifites  of 
an  Element,  and  be  as  Ample  as  Fire  ;  but  there  has 
been  no  Expedient  hitherto  found  out  for  making  it  fuch. 

Rain  Water,  which  feems  to  be  the  purefi  of  all  thofe 
we  know  of,  is  replete  with  infinite  Exhalations  or  all 
Kinds,  which  it  imbibes  from  the  Air;  fo  that  though 
it  be  filrred  and  diftilled  ever  fo  often,  yet  there  ftill  re¬ 
main  Fasces. 

The  purefi  of  all  Waters  we  can  any  Way  arrive  at, 
is  that  diftilled  from  Snow,  gathered  in  a  clear,  ftill, 

pinching 
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pinching  fright,  in  fome  very  high  Place,  taking  none 
but  the  outer,  or  fuperficial  Part  thereof.  By  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  repeated  Diftillations  thereof,  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Earth,  and  other  Faces,  may  be  feparated  from 
it  ;  and  this  is  what  we  muft  be  content  to  call  pure 
Water. 

Mr.  Boyle  indeed  relates,  that  a  Friend  of  his  by 
diftiiling  a  Quantity  of  Water  a  hundred  Times,  founc 
at  length,  that  he  had  got  fix  Tenths  of  the  Quantity 
in  Earth;  whence  he  concludes,  that  the  whole  Water, 
by  the  further  profecuting  the  Operation,  might  be  con¬ 
verted  into  Earth.' 

But  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  as  the  Water  can¬ 
not  be  removed  or  poured  into  a  Veffel,  without  the 
Mixture  of  fome  Dull  with  it,  fo  neither  can  the  Lu¬ 
ting  of  the  Velfel  be  diftilled  without  lofing  fomething 
every  1  ime  ;  therefore  Dr.  Boerhaiivc  rather  concludes, 
That  the  Water  thus  often  diftilled,  might  acquire  new 
Earth  from  the  Duft  floating  in  the  Air,  and  the 
Inftruments  employed  in  the  Operation. 

That  Authour  allures  us.  That  after  he  had  diftillec 
fome  very  pure  Water,  by  a  gentle  Fire,  for  the  Space 
of  four  Months,  it  appeared  perfectly  pure  ;  and  yet 
leaving  it  to  reft  in  Veffels  perfectly  clofed,  it  conceived 
a  certain  Kind  of  weedy  Matter,  fomewhat  like  the 
Stamina  of  Plants,  or  the  little  Tufts  of  a  Mucilage  ; 
and  yet  it  is  related  that  Schotus  faw  Water  in  Kerch er’ s 
Mufaeum,  that  had  been  kept  in  a  Veffel  hermetically 
fealed  upwards  of  fifty  Years ;  and  yet  it  ftill  remained 
clear  and  pure,  and  flood  to  the  fame  Height  in  the 
Velfel  as  at  the  firft,  without  the  leaft  Sign  of  Sediment. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  adds,  that  he  is  convinced  nobody 
ever  faw  a  Drop  of  pure  Water  ;  that  the  utmoll  of  its 
Purity  known,  only  amounts  to  its  being  free  from  this 
and  that  Sort  of  Matter;  and  that  it  can  never,  for  In- 
ftance,  be  quite  deprived  of  its  Salt ;  fince  Air  will  al¬ 
ways  accompany  it,  and  that  has  always  Salt. 

Water  feems  to  be  diffufed  every  where,  and  to  be 
prefent  in  all  Space  where  there  is  Matter.  There  is 
not  a  Body  in  all  Nature  but  will  yield  Water.  It  is 
alfo  afferted,  that  even  Fire  itfelf  is  not  without  Water. 
A  Angle  Grain  of  the  molt  fiery  Salt,  which  in  a 
Moment’s  Time  will  penetrate  through  a  Man’s  Hand, 
readily  imbibes  half  its  Weight  of  Water,  and  melts 
even  in  the  drieft  Air  imaginable.  Thus  Salt  of  Tar¬ 
tar,  placed  near  the  hoteft  Fire,  will  attrad  or  imbibe 
Water,  and  by  that  Means  increafe  confiderably  its 
Weight  in  a  fmall  Time.  So  in  the  drieft  Summer’s 
Day,  a  Pewter  Velfel  with  Ice  in  it,  brought  up  from 
fome  cold  fubterraneous  Place,  into  the  hoteft  Room, 
will  immediately  be  covered  with  little  Drops  of  Water 
gathered  from  the  contiguous  Air,  and  condenfed  by 
the  Coldnefs  of  the  Ice. 

Even  dry  Bodies  afford  a  plenteous  Stock  of  Water. 
Dr.  Boerhaave  fays,  Oil  of  Vitriol,  being  expofed  a 
long  Time  to  a  violent  Fire,  to  feparate  all  the  Water 
from  it  as  much  as  poflible,  did  afterwards,  by  only 
Handing  a  few  Minutes,  contrad  frelh  Water  fo  fall, 
as  foon  to  afford  it  as  plenteoufly  as  at  firft. 

And  that  Hartfhorn  that  had  been  kept  for  forty 
Years,  and  was  as  hard  and  dry  as  any  Metal,  fo  that 
if  ft  ruck  againft  a  Flint,  it  would  yield  Sparks  of  Fire  ; 
yet  this  very  Hartfhorn  being  put  in  a  Glafs  Velfel’ 
and  diftilled,  afforded  him  one  Eighth  of  its  Quantity 
of  Water.  He  adds  :  We  have  known  Bones  dead 
dried  twenty  five  Years,  and  thus  become  almoft  as 
hard  as  Iron,  which  yet,  by  Diftillation,  afforded  half 
their  Weight  of  Water  ;  and  the  hardeft  Stones  ground 
and  diftilled,  always  difcover  a  Portion  thereof. 

Mr.  Boyle ,  by  Diftillation,  found  that  Eels  yielded 
fome  Oil,  Spirit,  and  Volatile  Salt,  befides.  the  Caput 
mortuum ;  yet  all  thefe  were  fo  difproportionate/to  the 
Water,  that  they  feemed  to  have  been  nothing  but 
that  coagulated. 

The  lame  Authour,  from  human  Blood  itfelf,  as 
fpirituous  and  elaborate  a  Liquor  as  it  is  reputed,  did, 
by  Diftillation,  out  of  feven  Ounces  and  a  Half,  draw 
near  fix  of  Phlegm,  before  ever  any  other  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  began  to  rife. 

Vipers  though  they  are  efteemed  hot  in  Operation, 
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and  will,  in  a  convenient  Air,  furvive  for  feme  Days 
the  Lofs  of  their  Heads  and  Hearts,  yet  it  is  fur- 
prifing  how  great  a  Share  of  Water  they  yield  by  Di¬ 
ftillation. 

Some  have  been  of  the  Opinion,  that  Water  was  the 
common  Matter  of  all  Bodies.  And  Thales,  with 
lome  other  Philofophers,  have  held,  that  ail  Things 
were^  made  of  Water  ;  which  Opinion,  probably  had 
its  Rile  from  the  Writings  of  Mofes,  where  he  fpeaks  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  Face  of  the  Wa¬ 
ters. 

But  Mr.  Boyle  does  not  conceive  the  Water  here 
mentioned  by  Mofes ,  as  the  univerfal  Matter,  to  be 
our  elementary  Water;  fince  though  we  fhould  fuppofe 
it  to  have  been  an  agitated  Congeries,  confifting  of  a 
great  Variety  of  feminal  Principles,  and  of  other  Cor- 
pufcles  fit  to  be  fubdued  and  falhioned  by  them,  it  yet 
might  be  a  Body  fluid  like  Water,  in  cafe  the  Corpuf- 
cles  it  was  made  up  of  were,  by  their  Creator,  made  fmall 
enough,  and  put  into  fuch  an  adual  Motion  as  might 
make  them  all  roll,  and  glide  over  one  another.  ° 

However,  Bafis  Valentine ,  Paracelfus ,  Van  Belmont, 
Bentivcglio ,  and  others  have  maintained,  on  his  Princi¬ 
ples,  that  Water  is  the  elemental  Matter  or  Stamen  of 
all  Things ;  and  that  it  fuffices  for  the  Produdion  of 
all  Things ;  which  Helmont  endeavours  to  prove  from 
the  following  Experiment. 

He  burnt  a  Quantity  of  Earth  in  a  Potter’s  Veffel, 
till  fuch  Time  as  all  the  Oil  it  contained  waL quite  con-- 
fumed  ;  then  mixing  it  with  Water,  he  drew  out  all 
the  Salt.  The  Earth  thus  prepared,  he  put  into  an 
earthen  Pot,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  Gardeners,  and  took 
Care,  that  nothing  but  Rain  Water  could  enter  into 
the  fame  ;  and  yet  a  Willow  being  planted  in  this 
Earth,  grew  up  to  a  confiderable  Lleight ;  whence  he 
concluded,  that  Water  was  the  only  Nutriment  of  the 
vegetable  Kind,  as  Vegetables  are  of  the  animal. 

The  fame  Thing  Mr.  Boyle  likewife  argued  from  a 
fimilar  Experiment,  and  the  whole  is  countenanced  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  who  obferves,  that  Water  Handing  a 
few  Days  in  the  open  Air,  yields  a  Tindure,  which, 
like  that  of  Malt,  by  Handing  longer,  yields  a  Sedi¬ 
ment  and  a  Spirit;  but  before  Putrefadion,  is  fit  Nou- 
lifhment  for  Animals  and  Vegetables. 

But  Dr.  Woodward  endeavours  to  fliew,  that  they 
were  both  miftaken  ;  proving,  that  Water  contains  in 
it  divers  extraneous  Corpufcles,  and  that  fome  of  thele 
are  the  proper  Matter  of  Nutrition  ;  Water  being 
found  to  afford  fo  much  the  lefs  Nourifhment,  the 
more  it  is  purified.  Thus  Mint,  planted  in  Water  pu¬ 
rified  by  Diftillation,  will  not  grow  fo  faft,  as  if  put  in 
Water  not  diftilled  ;  and  if  the  Water  be  diftilled  three 
or  four  Times  over,  the  Plant  will  fcarce  grow  at  all, 
or  receive  any  Nourifhment  from  it. 

So  that  Water  as  fuch,  is  not  the  proper  Nutriment 
of  Vegetables,  but  only  the  Vehicle  thereof;  which 
contains  the  nutritious  Particles,  and  carries  them  along 
with  it  through  all  the  Parts  of  the  Plants  ;  fo  that  a 
Water  Plant,  e.  gr.  a  Water  Crefs,  being  put  in  a 
Glafs  Veffel  full  of  Water,  will  be  found  to  contain 
the  more  Salt  and  Oil. 

In  Effed,  Water  nourilhes  the  lefs,  the  more  it  is 
surged  of  its  faponaceous  Salts;  in  its  pure  State  it  may 
fuffice  to  extend,  or  fwell  the  Parts,  but  affords  no 
new  vegetable  Matter. 

Of  the  Fluidity  of  Water. 

Water,  fays  Dr.  Boerhaave ,  is  fluid,  but  the  Fluidi¬ 
ty  is  not  natural  thereto ;  for  naturally,  it  is  of  the 
cryftalline  Kind  ;  and  accordingly,  where-ever  a  cer¬ 
tain  Degree  of  Fire  is  wanting,  there  we  fee  Water  be¬ 
come  Ice.  That  this  Ice  is  the  proper  Effed  of  the 
Want  of  Heat,  and  not  of  any  additional  Spicula  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Water,  as  Mariotte  and  others  contend, 
is  evident  enough,  were  it  only*  hence,  that  on  this 
Suppofition,  it  could  not  penetrate  the  Subftance  of 
all  Bodies,  as  we  find  it  does,  and  even  that  of  Metals. 

This  Water  in  its  State  of  Solution,  never  remains  ■ 
at  Reft ;  its  Parts  are  in  perpetual  Motion,  as  was 
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firO:  difcovercd  by  the  French  with  the  Help  of  Micro¬ 
scopes  ;  and  is  farther  confirmed  by  this,  that  if  a  littleSaf- 
fron  be  fufpended  in  the  Middle  of  a  Veffel  full  of  Water, 
the  Saffron  Colour  will  in  a  little  Time,  form  as  it  were, 
a  Kind  of  Atmofphere  around,  and  at  length  be  dif- 
fufed  through  the  whole  Water.  Now  this  could  no 
Way  be  effected  without  a  Motion  of  the  watery  Par¬ 
ticles  among  each  other.  Add,  that  if  you  caff  a 
Quantity  of  the  drielf  Salt,  in  the  coldeft  Weather  in¬ 
to  Water,  it  will  foon  be  diffolved  ;  which  argues  the 
continual  Motion  of  the  Particles  of  that  Element. 

He  adds,  that  he  had  more  than  once  filled  a  large 
wide  Veffel  with  Water,  and  narrowly  watched  with  a 
good  Microfcope  •,  but  could  never  perceive  it  without 
Some  Sort  of  undulatory  Motion. 

Water  fcarce  ever  continues  two  Moments  exaftly  of 
the  fame  Weight;  but  is  always  varying  more  or  jefs, 
by  Reafon  of  the  Air  and  Fire  contained  in  it.  Thus 
if  you  lay  a  Piece  of  pure  limpid  Ice  in  a  nice  Balance, 
you  will  find  it  continue  in  Equilibria.  The  Expanfion 
of  Water,  in  boiling,  fbews,  what  Effeft  the  different 
Degree  of  Fire  has  on  the  Gravity  of  Water. 

This  Uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  to  fix  the  fpeci- 
fick  Gravity  of  Water,  in  order  to  fettle  its  Degree  of 
Purity  ;  but  this  we  may  fay  in  the  general,  that  the 
pureft  Water  we  can  procure  is,  that  which  weighs 
880  Times  as  much  as  Air. 

However,  neither  have  we  any  tolerable  Standard 
for  Air-,  for  Water  being  So  much  heavier  than  Air, 
the  more  Water  is  contained  in  Air,  the  heavier  of 
courfe  muff  it  be ;  as  in  Effeft,  the  principal  Part  of 
the  Weight  of  the  Atmofphere  Seems  to  arife  from  the 
Water. 

Of  all  Waters,  the  pureft  is  that  which  falls  in  Rain 
in  a  cold  Seafon,  and  a  ftill  Day  ;  and  this  we  muft  be 
content  to  take  for  elementary  Water.  The  Rain  Wa¬ 
ter  in  Summer,  or  when  the  Atmofphere  is  in  Commo¬ 
tion  it  is  certain,  muft  contain  infinite  Kinds  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  Matter.  Thus  if  you  gather  the  Water  that 
falls  after  a  Thunder  Clap  in  a  fultry  Summer’s  Day, 
and  let  it  ftand  and  fettle,  you  will  find  a  real  Salt 
flicking  at  the  Bottom  ;  but  in  Winter,  efpecialfy  when 
it- freezes,  the  Exhalations  are  but  few;  fo  that  the 
Rain  falls  without  much  Adulteration ;  and  hence, 
what  is  thus  gathered  in  the  Morning,  is  found  of  good 
Ufe  for  taking  away  Spots  in  the  Face ;  and  that  ga¬ 
thered  from  Snow,  againft  Inflammations  in  the  Eye. 
Yet  this  Rain  Water,  with  all  its  Purity,  may  be  fil- 
-tred  and  diftilled  a  thoufand  Times,  and  it  will  ftill 
leave  fome  Faces  behind  it ;  fo  that  to  procure  the 
pureft  Water  pofiible,  a  Man  muft  look  for  it  in  a 
fpacious  Plain  in  the  Winter  Time,  when  the  Earth 
is  covered  with  Snow,  and  its  Pores  locked  up  with 
Froft. 

The  next  in  Point  of  Purity,  is  Spring  Water.  This, 
according  to  Dr.  Halley ,  is  collected  from  the  Air  it- 
felf;  which,  being  faturated  with  Water,  and  coming 
to  be  condenfed  by  the  Evening’s  Cold,  is  driven 
againft  the  cold  Tops  of  Mountains,  where,  being  far¬ 
ther  condenfed  and  collefted,  it  gleets  down  or  diftills, 
as  much  as  in  an  Alembick. 

Spring  Water  becomes  the  better  by  runing;  for 
during  all  its  Courfe,  it  is  depofiting  what  heteroge¬ 
neous  Matters  it  contained  ;  but  while  the  River  drives 
■on  its  Waters  in  an  uninterrupted  Stream,  all  its  Salts, 
with  all  the  vegetable  and  Animal  Matters  drained  into 
it,  either  from  Exhalations,  or  from  the  Ground  it 
waflies  gradually,  either  fink  to  the  Bottom,  or  are 
driven  to  the  Shore. 

But  what  Water  defeends  from  Springs  on  the  Tops 
of  Mountains,  is  generally  pretty  free  from  heterogene¬ 
ous  Bodies. 

Of  the  folutive  Power  of  Water. 

Water  confidered  as  a  Menftruum,  diffolves, 

1.  All  Salts ;  as  Sugar,  Borax,  &c.  which  Air  only 
diffolves  by  Virtue  of  the  Water  it  contains;  which 
Fire  only  liquifies,  and  Earth  leaves  untouched  ;  fo 
that  Water  alone  is  the  proper  Menftrum  of  Salts. 
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^ihe  Particles  of  Salts,  as  it  has  been  obferved,  cart 
innnuate  themfelves  into  the  Interftices  between  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Water;  but  when  thofe  Interftices  are  filled 
with  any  Salt,  the  fame  Water  will  not  any  lono-er  dif- 
folve  the  fame  Salt ;  but  a  Salt  of  another  Kind°n  wifi; 
by  reafon  its  Particles,  being  of  a  different  Form,  will 
enter  and  occupy  the  Vacancies  left  by  the  former. 
And  thus  again,  it  will  diffolve  a  third  or  fourth  Salty 
&c.  So  when  Water  has  imbibed  its  Fill  of  common 
Salt,  it  will  ftill  diffolve  Nitre  ;  and,  when  faturated 
with  Heat,  will  diffolve  Sal  Armoniac  ;  and  fo  on. 

2.  It  diffolves  all  faline  Bodies  ;  it  being  the  confti- 
tuent  Quality  of  a  faline  Body,  to  be  uninflammable 
and  diffoluble  in  Water.  Hence  Water  may  diffolve  all 
Bodies,  even  the  heavieft  and  moft  compaft,  as  Metals, 
inafmuch  as  thefe  are  capable  of  being  reduced  into  a 
faline  Form  for  thefe  may  be  fo  intimately  diffolved  by 
Water,  as  to  be  fuftained  therein. 

3.  It  diffolves  all  faponaceous  Bodies,  i.  e.  all  alka- 
linous  Salts  and  Oils  blended  together:  Thefe  two  Bo¬ 
dies  make  a  Sapo ,  which  is  a  faline  Body,  but  not  a 
Salt.  Now  Oil  itfelf  is  not  diffoluble  in  Water  ;  but 
the  Admixture  of  the  Salt  here  rendering  it  faline.  Wa¬ 
ter  readily  diffolves  it. 

All  the  Humours  in  the  human  Body,  are  apparent¬ 
ly  faline,  though  none  of  them  are  Salt  itfelf.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Juices  of  all  Vegetables, 
excepting  the  Oils,  which  accordingly  diffolve  in 
Water. 

Salts  are  the  aftive  Inftruments  of  Nature  ;  and  yet 
thefe  do  not  aft,  unlefs  diffolved  either  by  Water 
or  Fire. 

4.  It  diffolves  Glafs  itfelf;  for  this,  if  melted  with 
Salt  of  Tartar,  becomes  foluble  in  Water. 

5.  It  diffolves  all  gummous  Bodies ;  this  being 
Part  of  the  Definition  of  a  Gum,  that  it  diffolves  in 
Water,  in  Contradiftinftion  from  a  Refin  :  but  oleagi¬ 
nous  Bodies  it  leaves  untouched  ;  nay,  and  what  is- 
more  extraordinary,  it  repels  them  ;  and  by  repelling, 
drives  the  oily  Particles  into  Eddies. 

If  a  hundred  Drops  of  Oil  be  thrown  upon  "Water, 
all  the  feveral  Drops,  which  before  were  perfectly  dif- 
perfed,  will  foon  gather  together  again,  and  leave  the 
Water  alone;  fo  that  there  fhould  be  fome  Repugnance 
between  Water  and  Oil,  and  fome  Attraction  between 
the  Particles  of  Water,  as  alfo  between  that  of  Oil. 

Add,  that  Water  feems  to  repel  all  oleaginous, 
fatty  Bodies,  wherein  Oil  predominates ;  and  hence 
alfo  it  is,  that  the  fatty  Parts  in  our  Bodies  efcape 
being  diffolved  by  Whiter;  and  it  is  in  all  Probabi¬ 
lity,  by  this  Means,  that  Fat  is  collefted  in  the  adipofe 
Cells  of  all  Animals. 

Nor  does  Water  diffolve  Sulphur;  for  though  you 
boil  Sulphur  ever  fo  long  in  Water,  yet  it  will  ftill  re¬ 
main  untouched. 

Nor  does  it  diffolve  terrene  or  earthy  Bodies,  but  ra¬ 
ther  unites  and  confolidates  them ;  as  we  fee  in 
Tiles,  QV. 

Water  however,  mixed  with  alkaline  Salts,  diffolves 
Oil,  and  oily  Bodies;  thus  though  mere  Water  poured 
on  greafy  Wool  be  repelled  thereby,  and  contributes 
nothing  towards  cleanfing  the  fame  ;  yet  mix  a  ftrong 
Lixivium,  or  an  alkaline  Salt  with  the  Water,  and  then 
it  readily  diffolves,  and  abforbs  all  that  is  greafy  and 
oleaginous ;  and  thus  it  is  woollen  Cloths  are  fcoured. 
But  neither  will  Water  alone  do,  as  being  immifcible 
with  Oil ;  nor  will  any  other  Sort  of  Salts  ;  for  Sea 
Water,  with  all  its  Salts,  will  never  wafh  out  any  oily 
Impurities.  So,  in  the  ordinary  Methods  of  Scouring 
and  Fulling,  the  Stuffs  are  walked  in  ftale,  putrefied, 
human  Urine,  which"  is  known  to  be  a  thorough  Al¬ 
kali. 

Laftly ;  it  does  not  diffolve  Refin,  as  we  conceive  a' 
Refin  to  be  no  other  than  an  infpiffated  or  concentrated 
Oil. 

Having  thus  fully  treated  of  the  Properties  of  Water 
philofophically,  I  fhall  next  confider  it  as  effentially  ne- 
ceffary  in  Gardens  for  Ufe,  as  alfo  of  the  Beauty  which 
Water  adds  to  Gardens,  where  it  can  be  obtained  in 
Plenty,  if  it  is  properly  difpofed  ;  and  firft  of  its  Ule. 
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In  the  Kitchen'Garden,  Water  is  abfolutely  neceffary ; 
for  without  it,  there  can  be  little  expected  ;  therefore 
in  fuch  Places  where  there  cannot  be  a  Supply  of  Wa¬ 
ter  obtained  for  Bafons  or  Ponds,  Wells  muft  be  dug-, 
and  where  the  Depth  to  the  Water  is  too  great  to  be 
railed  by  Pumps,  there  muft  be  either  Machines  for 
raifing  it  contrived,  or  it  muft  be  drawn  by  Hand  ; 
but  in  fuch  Places  which  are  fo  unhappily  fituated,  as 
to  require  Machines  for  the  raifing  of  Water  from  a 
great  Depth,  there  is  but  finall  Encouragement  to 
make  Kitchen  Gardens;  for  then  conftant  fupplying 
ot  Water  in  thole  dry  Situations  will  be  attended  with 
great  Expence;  and  generally  the  Produce  of  fuch  Land 
is  of  little  Worth,  elpeciallv  in  dry  Seafons. 

Where  Kitchen  Gardens  are  fupplied  with  Water 
from  Wells,  there  fhould  be  a  Contrivance  of  large 
Cifterns;  into  which  the  Water  fhould  be  raifed,  to  be 
expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Air  lbme  Time  before  it  is  ufed; 
for  the  Rawnefs  of  this  Water,  when  frefh  drawn  from 
We!  Is,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Growth  of  Vegetables  ; 
fo  that  where  large  Ponds  are  in  the  Neighbourhood  o  ' 
thefe  Gardens,  from  whence  the  Water  can  be  led  into 
them,  that  is  by  much  the  beft  for  the  Growth  of  Ve¬ 
getables  ;  next  to  this,  River  Water  is  is  to  be  prefenpd, 
elpecially  from  thofe  Rivers,  which  run  through  or 
near  large  Towns,  where  the  Water  is  fatened  by  the 
Soil  thrown  into  the  Rivers ;  but  the  Water  of  fome 
very  clear  Rivers  is  as  hard  as  that  from  the  deepeft 
Springs,  riling  through  Gravel  or  Sand  ;  but  the 
Springs  ilfuing  through  Chalk  are  generally  much 
fofter. 

If  good  Water  can  be  obtained  in  Plenty,  from  the 
Neighbourhood  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  then  there 
fhould  be  two  or  three  Bafons  made  in  different  Parts 
of  the  Garden;  fo  that  no  Part  of  the  Garden  fhould  be 
too  far  diftant  from  the  Water  ;  for  where  the  Water 
is  to  be  carried  to  a  confiderable  Diftance,  the  Expence 
of  Labour  will  be  great,  and  there  will  be  great  Dan¬ 
ger  of  the  Plants  iuffering,  from  their  being  but 
fparingly  watered ;  Labourers  being  very  apt  to  flight 
their  Work,  when  attended  with  Troubles  if  they  are 
not  well  looked  after.  The  Size  of  thefe  Bafons  fhould 
be  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Water  which  will 
be  required,  or  that  they  can  be  fupplied  with;  but 
their  Depth  fhould  not  be  more  than  four  Feet ;  for 
when  they  are  deeper,  there  is  Danger  of  Perfons  being 
drowned,  if  by  Accident  they  fhould  fall  into  them  ; 
befides  Water,  when  very  deep,  is  not  fo  well  warmed 
and  tempered  by  the  Sun  and  Air,  as  when  it  is  fhallow; 
therefore  the  Water  of  fhallow  Bafons  is  beft  for  the 
Ufe  of  Garders. 

In  making  of  thefe  Bafons,  there  muft  be  particular 
Regard  had  to  the  natural  Soil  of  the  Garden  ;  for  in 
loofe  landy  Land  there  will  require  much  Care  in 
making  of  the  Clay  Walls  fo  as  to  hold  Water;  but 
where  the  Ground  is  loamy,  or  inclining  to  Clay, 
there  will  be  little  Difficulty  in  making  Bafons ;  and 
the  Clay  Walls  need  not  be  fo  thick.  Where  the 
Ground  is  loofe,  the  Clay  Walls  at  the  Bottom  fhould 
not  be  lefs  than  two  Feet  thick,  and  thofe  on  the  Sides 
one  Foot  and  a  Half.  The  Clay  fhould  be  well  wrought 
over  and  trod  after  it  is  taken  from  the  Pit,  before  it 
is  ufed  in  building  the  Wall.  The  true  Sign  of  good 
Clay  is,  that  it  be  clofe  and  firm,  without  any  Mixture 
of  Sand  ;  and  that  it  be  tenacious  and  fat  in  handling ; 
as  for  the  Colour,  it  is  no  Matter  whether  it  be  green, 
yellow,  blue,  or  red  ;  but  before  the  Clay  is  brought 
to  the  Place,  the  Bafon  fhould  be  dug  out  and  formed ; 
for  if  the  Clay  is  too  long  expofed  to  the  Sun  and 
Air,  it  will  not  be  fo  fit  for  Ufe,  efpecially  if  it  be  laid 
in  fmall  Parcels. 

The  beft  Time  of  the  Year  for  making  Bafons  is  in 
Autumn  when  the  Sun  is  declining,  and  the  Weather 
temperate;  for  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  the.Eaft  and 
North-eaft  Winds  generally  blow,  which  are  drying  ; 
fo  that  the  Clay  Walls,  which  are  not  very  carefully  co¬ 
vered  as  faft  as  they  are  made,  very  often  crack  in 
many  Places-,  and  thefe  fmall  Cracks  often  grow  wider, 
and  the  Water  will  find  a  Paffage  through  them.  The 
fame  Inconveniency  happens  from  the  violent  Heat  of 
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the  Sun  in  Summer;  for  when  the  Clay  dries  fail:,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  (not  to  fay  impoffible)  to  prevent 
its  cracking,  and  thefe  will  let  off  the  Water ;  and  if 
the  Clay  Wall  fhould  not  be  well  made  at  firft,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  mend  it  after;  befides  the  Uncer¬ 
tainty  there  is  in  finding  out  the  Places  through  which 
the  Water  finds  a  Paffage,  which  is  feldom  done  with¬ 
out  ftritftly  examining  every  Part  of  the  Clay. 

When  the  Ground  is  dug  out  level,  where  the  Bafon 
is  defigned,  the  Clay  muft  be  brought  in,  and  laid 
very  carefully  in  the  Bottom,  being  very  careful  that 
no  Dirt,  or  fmall  Stones,  be  mixed  with  the  Clay, 
and  there  muft  be  fome  Water  thrown  from  Time  to 
Time  upon  it,  as  it  is  clofely  trod  by  Mens  naked  Feet, 
and  then  it  muft  be  ramed  very  dole  :  In  the  perform¬ 
ing  of  this,  there,  muft  be  great  Care  taken  that  every 
Part  of  the  Clay  is  equally  kneaded  and  ramed,  with¬ 
out  which  there  will  be  great  Danger  of  the  Water 
making  its  Way  through  thofe  Parts  of  the  Clay  which 
are  not  well  wrought.  After  the  Bottom  is  finifhed 
with  Clay,  there  fhould  be  a  Stratum  of  coarfe  Gravel 
laid  over  it  about  four  or  five  Inches  thick,  which 
will  greatly  fecure  the  Clay  Wall,  and  render  the  Wa¬ 
ter  clear ;  but  where  the  Bafons  are  large,  fo  that  the 
Clay  Walls  are  long  in  making,  the  Clay  fhould  be 
covered  with  moift  Litter,  to  prevent  its  drying, 
which  may  be  taken  off  when  the  Whole  is  finifhed, 
to  lay  on  the  Gravel ;  but  if  Part  of  the  Side  Walls 
are  finifhed  before  this  is  done,  it  will  be  the  better, 
becaufe  there  may  be  fome  Water  let  into  the  Bafon  as 
foon  as  the  Gravel  is  laid,  which  will  prevent  the  Clay 
from  cracking;  then  the  Walls  round  the  Side  of  the 
Bafon  muft  be  carried  up  with  the  fame  Care  as  hath, 
been  dire&ed  for  the  Bottom,  obferving  alfo  to  cover 
the  Clay  firft  with  Litter  while  the  Work  is  carrying  on, 
and  afterward  lay  it  with  coarfe  Gravel ;  and  as  the 
Walls  are  finifhed  round,  the  Water  may  be  let  in,  to 
fecure  the  Clay  from  drying  or  cracking. 

When  the  Whole  is  finifhed,  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Walls  muft  be  laid  with  Turf,  which  will  fecure  them 
from  being  broken,  and  prevent  the  Sun  from  pene¬ 
trating  the  Clay  ;  but  before  this  is  done,  there  muft  be 
a  Stratum  of  Sand  laid  upon  the  Clay,  four  or  five 
Inches  thick,  and  upon  this  a  thin  Stratum  of  good 
Earth  laid,  for  the  Grafs  to  take  Root  in.  The  Bed 
of  Sand  will  prevent  the  Grafs  from  rooting  into  the 
Clay,  and  this  will  alfo  keep  out  the  Froft,  which  will 
penetrate  the  Clay,  where  there  is  not  a  Covering  of 
Sand  to  fecure  it,  and  by  being  frozen  and  fwelled^and 
afterward  drying,  the  Clay  is  very  apt  to  crack  in  many 
Places.  The  Turf  on  the  Side  of  the  Bafon  fhould  be 
laid  as  far  down  as  the  Water  is  apt  to  fhrink,  that  no 
Part  of  the  Clay  may  be  wholly  expofed  to  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  for  the  Realons  before  given. 

Where  thefe  Bafons.  are  made,  there  fhould  be  no 
Trees  growing  near,  for  the  Roots  of  Trees  or  Shrubs 
will  extend  themfelves  to  the  Clay  Wails,  and  by 
penetrating  them,  will  occafion  Fiffures,  through  which 
the  Water  will  find  an  eafy  Paffage  ;  and  where  tali 
Trees  are  growing  near  Bafons  or  Ponds,  the  fhaking 
of  the  Trees  with  violent  Winds  is  apt  to  loofen  the 
Clay  Walls,  and  occafion  Cracks  in  them,  therefore 
thefe  Cautions  are  neceffary  to  be  obferved. 

In  fome  Countries,  where  Clay  cannot  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured,  the  Wails  of  thefe  Bafons  are  frequently  made 
of  Chalk,  which  is  beaten  into  fine  Powder,  and  made- 
into  a  Sort  of  Morter,  and  with  this  the  Walls  are  made, 
by  raming  and  working  it  very  hard  and  firm.  Thefe 
Bafons  hold  Water  very  well  where  they  can  be  well 
fupplied  with  Water,  fo  as  not  to  be  too  long  dry,  for 
when  it  fo  happens,  the  Sun  and  Wind  dry  the  Chalk, 
and  caufe  it  to  crack,  and  thefe  Cracks  commonly  ex¬ 
tend  through  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Walls,  fo  as  to  let 
off  the  Water. 

_  There  are  others  who  build  their  Walls  with  Brick 
aid  in  Terrafs,  which  is  a  good  Method  for  fuch 
Places  where  the  Ground  is  very  loofe  and  fandy,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Walls,  when  well  built,  will  fupport  the 
oofe  Earth  from  falling  or  fettling  away  from  the  Sides; 
but  where  Terrafs  is  ufed,  the  Walls  fhould  not  be  • 
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long  dry  and  expofed,  for  the  Heat  is  apt  to  crack 
the  Terrafs. 

Some  Perfons  make  a  Cement  of  powdered  Tile  and 
Lime,  two  Thirds  of  the  former  to  one  Third  of  the 
latter,  being  very  careful  in  the  mixing  of  it  not  to 
add  too  much  Water,  but  to  labour  it  well  in  the  beat¬ 
ing,  which  L  a  principal  Thing  to  be  obferved.  With 
this  Cement  they  cover  the  Surface  of  the  Walls  of 
Bafons,  about  two  Inches  thick,  laying  the  Plafter  very 
fmooth,  and  being  very  careful  that  no  Sticks,  Straws, 
or  Stones,  are  mixed  with  it;  this  Plallering  is  com¬ 
monly  performed  in  dry  Weather,  and  as  foon  as  it  is 
finifhed,  it  is  rubed  over  with  Oil  or  Bullocks  Blood, 
and  the  Water  let  into  the  Bafon  as  foon  as  poffible. 
This  Cement  has  the  Property  of  hardening  under  Wa¬ 
ter,  fo  as  to  be  equal  to  Stone,  and  will  continue  as 
long  found. 

Whatever  the  Materials  are  with  which  the  Walls 
are  made,  there  mult  be  great  Care  taken,  that  they 
are  built  fo  ftrong,  as  that  they  may  refill  the  Weight 
of  the  Water ;  fo  that  where  the  Ground  about  the 
Bafon  is  not  very  folid,  the  Walls  fhould  be  thicker, 
and  fupported  on  the  Backfide  by  Buttreffes  of  the  fame 
Materials,  placed  at  proper  Diftances ;  or  if  the  Walls 
are  made  of  Clay,  there  fhould  be  Planks  fupported  by 
ftrong  Timbers  placed  at  proper  Diftances  to  fupport 
the  Clay,  otherwife  there  will  be  great  Danger  of  their 
being  broken  down,  efpecially  where  the  Bafons  are 
large,  fo  as  that  the  Winds  have  Room  to  act  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Water,  and  drive  it  in  large  Waves 
againft  the  Banks. 

The  Directions  here  given  are  only  for  Bafons  or 
Refervoirs  of  Water  for  Ule,  fo  mull  not  be  fuppofed 
for  large  Pieces  of  Water  for  Beauty  ;  for  where  the 
Ground  is  of  a  loofe  fandy  Nature,  fo  as  not  to  hold 
Water,  the  Expence  of  claying  the  Bottom  and  Sides 
will  be  too  great,  if  the  Water  is  of  a  large  Extent, 
therefore  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  it  in  luch 
Places,  but  where  there  is  a  Supply  of  Water,  and  the 
Ground  is  well  adapted  to  hold  it.  There  can  be  no 
greater  Beauty  than  that  which  Water  affords  to  a  Seat, 
provided  it  is  properly  difpofed,  therefore  1  Ihall  give 
fome  general  Hints,  by  which  Perfons  may  be  directed 
in  the  forming  of  large  Pieces  of  Water,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  beautiful. 

In  thofe  Places  where  there  is  a  Command  of  runing 
Water,  it  will  be  a  great  additional  Beauty,  becaufe 
the  Water  will  always  be  much  clearer,  fo  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  than  ftill  Water  ;  befides,  if  it  moves  with  any 
Degree  of  Velocity,  there  may  be  one  or  more  Falls  of 
Water  contrived,  which  will  ftill  add  to  the  Beauty. 
In  the  conducting  of  this  Water,  the  Level  of  the 
Ground  mult  be  carefully  taken,  for  the  great  Skill  in 
the  contriving  of  Rivers,  or  other  Pieces  of  Water, 
is  invthe  faving  of  Expence  in  the  diging,  therefore 
where  the  Ground  is  naturally  low,  the  Water  fhould 
be  conducted  through  thefe  low  Parts,  and  never  en¬ 
deavour  to  carry  it  through  higher  Ground,  for  in 
fuch  Places  the  Banks  will  be  fo  high,  as  to  fhut  out 
the  Sight  of  the  Water,  to  Perfons  who  ftand  at  a 
little  Diftance  from  it  on  either  Side,  unlefs  the  Water 
is  very  broad  ;  and  where  it  is  fo,  the  Eye  is  thrown 
to  a  confiderable  Diftance  over  the  Surface  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  by  the  Steepnefs  of  the  Banks,  therefore  the  Slopes 
on  the  Side  of  Water  fhould  always  be  made  as  eafy 
as  poffible  ;  nor  Ihould  they  be  made  flat,  with  fharp 
Edges  on  the  Top  (as  is  too  generally  praCtifed)  ;  for 
thefe  ftiff  regular  Slopes  are  not  fo  near  lo  pleafing,  as 
thofe  which  are  made  gently  convex,  for  the  Eye  will 
Hide  over  thefe  to  the  Water,  having  no  Ridge  to  cut 
the  Sight,  and  at  a  fmall  Diftance,  there  will  be  no 
Appearance  ot  a  Cut,  as  will  always  be  feen,  where  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Slope  is  finifhed  in  a  fharp  Angle  ; 
and  the  great  Skill  is  to  contrive,  that  as  much  of  the 
Surface  of  the  Water  may  appear  to  the  Sight  as  pofli- 
ble. 

In  moft  of  the  old  Gardens,  where  there  are  Pieces 
of  Water,  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  fee 
them  brought  into  regular  Figures,  fuch  as  long  ftrait 
Canals,  or  Bafons,  either  round  or  polygonal,  fg  that 
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all  the  Boundaries  of  the  Water  are  feen  at  one  View 
but  thefe  however  large  may  be  their  Extent,  are  not 
near  fo  pleafing  as  where  the  Water  is  fo  conduced,  as 
that  the  Termination  may  be  feen  as  little  as  poffible  ; 
for  when  the  Water  is  loft  from  the  Sight,  by  fome 
gentle  eafy  Turns,  the  Imagination  may  be  led  to  fnp- 
pofe  the  Surface  of  the  Water  extended  to  a  confide¬ 
rable  Diftance  ;  fo  that  fomedmes  fmall  Pieces  of  Wa- 
ter  are  fo  artfully  contrived,  as  to  make  them  appear 
very  confiderable.  ri 

As  in  the  old  Stile  of  laying  out  Gardens  the  Water 
was  generally  wrought  into  regular  ftrait  Canals,  which 
correiponded  with  the  ftrait  Walks,  Hedges,  and  re¬ 
gular  Lines  of  Trees,  which  were  then  chiefly  ftudied  ; 
lo,  as  the  Tafte  altered  from  this  ftiff  Method  of  dii- 
pofing  Gardens,  to  that  which  approached  nearer  to 
Nature  in  the  forming  of  Rivers,  or  other  laro-e  Pieces 
of  Water,  thofe  who  have  fucceeded  beft  have  always 
had  great  Regard  to  the  natural  Situation  of  the  Ground; 
fo  as  to  lead  the  Water  through  the  natural  Hollows 
of  the  Ground,  whereby  the  great  Expence  of  dio-ino- 
is  laved,  and  by  contriving  to  make  the  Head  in  lome 
narrow  Part  of  the  Ground,  it  may  be  done  at  a  much 
lefs  Expence,  and  will  be  better  lecured,  than  where 
the  Head  is  of  great  Extent;  therefore  it  is  better  either 
to  fhorten  the  Extent  of  the  Water,  or  to  carry  it  far¬ 
ther,  according  to  the  natural  Situation  of  the  Ground 
than  to  terminate  it  where  it  may  occafion  great  Ex¬ 
pence  ;  and  it  is  always  obferved,  that  where  there  is 
the  greateft  Expence  in  the  making  of  thefe  lame 
Heads,  the  Whole  will  appear  lefs  beautiful  than  where 
Nature  is  chiefly  eonfulted,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
unfightly,  than  thofe  extenflve  Heads  which  are  fome- 
times  made  to  Pieces  of  Water,  which  rife  fix  or  eio-ht 
Feet,  and  fometimes  much  more,  above  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  whereby  the  Water  is  hid  from  the 
Sight,  to  thofe  Perfons  who  are  fituated  on  that  Side 
of  the  Head,  and  a  large  Bank  of  Earth  fhuts  up  the 
View  ;  and  fometimes  thefe  Heads  are  fo  fituated,  as 
to  appear  in  Sight  of  the  Houfe,  or  from  a  principal 
Part  of  the  Gardens,  which  is  a  very  great  Abfurdity. 

Since  the  Tafte  has  been  altered  in  the  Difpofltion  of 
Gardens,  and  that  a  more  natural  Method  has  been 
purfued  by  Perfons  of  Judgement,  there  have  been 
great  Improvements  made  in  the  Diftribution  of  Wa¬ 
ters,  fo  as  to  render  it  truly  ornamental  to  the  Seats 
where  they  are  placed,  but  there  are  fome,  who,  by 
pretending  to  imitate  or  copy  from  thefe  Works,  have 
erred  as  much  in  making  fo  many  fbort  unnatural 
Turns  in  their  Water,  as  thofe  before  mentioned  have 
done  by  their  regular  ftrait  Sides ;  for  in  what  is  ufu- 
ally  termed  Serpentine  Rivers,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  fee  a  fmall  Surface  of  Water  twifted  in  fo 
many  fhort  Turns,  as  that  many  of  them  appear  at 
one  View;  and  thefe  Windings  are  often  made  like 
Parts  of  Circles,  with  fuch  an  Air  of  Stiffnefs,  as  to 
render  them  equally  difagreeable  with  any  the  moft 
ftudied  Figures,  to  Perfons  of  good  Tafte.  Another 
Thing  is  alfo  common  to  thefe  unnatural  Pieces  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  is,  their  being  made  of  the  fame  Width  in 
every  Part,  which  fhould  always  be  avoided,,  for  no¬ 
thing  is  more  beautiful,  than  to  fee  the  Water  extend 
to  a  large  Surface  in  fome  Places,  and  to  have  it  in 
others  more  con  trailed ;  and  this  may  be  generally 
done  at  a  much  lefs  Expence  than  the  other,  where  the 
natural  Site  of  the  Ground  is  well  confidered,  which 
fhould  be  done  with  the  utmoft  Care,  before  any  Work 
of  this  Sort  is  begun,  for  Want  of  which  many  Perfons 
have  repented  after  having  been  at  great  Expence. 

There  is  alfo  another  material  Thing  to  be  obferved, 
in  the  Situation  of  large  Pieces  of  Water,  which  is, 
never  to  extend  them  fo  near  to  the  Houfe,  as  that 
they  may  annoy  it,  by  the  Damp,  which  the  Vapours 
exhaling  from  the  Water  may  occafion,  efpecially  when 
expofed  to  the  Wind,  which  will  drive  the  Vapours 
toward  the  Houfe,  and  thereby  render  the  Habitation 
unhealthy,  and  deftroy  the  Furniture,  therefore  it  is 
much  better  to  walk  out  to  fee  the  Water,  than  to 
facrifice  the  Flabitation  for  the  Pleafure  of  feeing  the' 
Water  from  the  Houfe  ;  nor  fhould  the  Water  be  fo 
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fituated,  as  that  the  Surface  may  be  level  with  the 
Floor  of  the  Houle,  for  there  is  generally  fome  Moi- 
ilure,  which  will  percolate  through  the  Veins  of  the 
Earth,  enough  to  occafion  fo  much  Damp,  as  to  ren- 
d  r  the  lower  Part  of  the  Houle  unwholefome;  and 
where  there  is  a  confiderable  Damp  in  the  Foundation 
of  a  Houfe,  Part  of  it  will  afcend  upward,  and  render 
the  Apartments  fo,  therefore  great  Care  fhould  be  had 
as  to  this. 

Where  Perfons  are  not  fo  happily  fituated,  as  to  have 
the  Command  of  a  conftant  runing  Water,  but  yet 
from  fome  neighbouring  Refervoirs  or  Ponds  can  be 
fupplied  with  it  •,  there  may  be  fome  agreeable  Pieces 
of  Water  contrived,  both  for  Ufe  and  Beauty,  efpe- 
cially  where  there  is  a  large  Supply  ;  for  otherwife  it  will 
be  better  to  con  trad:  the  Defign  ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  that  of  having  either  Ponds  or  Ri¬ 
vers  defigned,  where  they  cannot  be  fupplied  with  W ater 
in  the  dry  Seafons,  when  there  is  the  greateft  Want  of 
it,  both  for  Ufe  and  Pleafure. 

In  thofe  Places  where  there  is  a  great  Scarcity  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  there  fhould  be  large  Refervoirs  contrived,  into 
which  the  Water  which  defcends  from  the  Hills  and  ri- 
fing  Grounds  may  be  led  •,  fo  that  a  large  Body  of  Wa¬ 
ter  may  be  collected  during  the  rainy  Seafon,  for  a  Sup¬ 
ply  in  Time  of  Drought ;  thele  Refervoirs,  when 
large,  may  contain  as  much  WTater  as  may  be  neceffary 
lor  the  Ufe  of  the  Houfe  and  Gardens  ;  but  thefe  can 
rarely  fupply  Water  enough  for  Beauty  ;  therefore  in 
fuch  Situations  it  fhould  not  be  attempted. 

As  Water  never  appears  fo  well,  as  when  it  is  fitua¬ 
ted  near  Woods,  fo  in  the  Contrivance  of  Rivers,  or 
Pieces  of  Water,  they  fhould  be  fo  placed  as  to  have 
Planting  near,  that  the  Contrail  between  the  Wood 
and  Water  may  appear  as  perfedl  as  poffible  ;  and  in 
fome  Places  where  the  Water  can  be  feen  through  the 
open  Groves,  between  the  Stems  of  large  Trees,  it  will 
add  greatly  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Place  ;  but  where  the 
Water  is  defigned  to  terminate,  the  Head  fhould  be  as 
much  concealed  as  poffible,  by  dole  Plantations  of  ever¬ 
green  Trees,  which  may  be  faced  with  Alders  and  Weep¬ 
ing  Willows,  planted  clofe  on  the  Sides  of  the  Water, 
fo  as  that  their  Branches  may  hang  over;  and  if  the 
Water  is  contra-fled,  and  led  through  thefe  Trees  with 
a  gentle  Winding,  it  may  feem  to  run  much  farther, 
and  to  communicate  with  a  larger  Body  of  Water  at  a 
Diilance  ;  in  the  contriving  of  which,  the  greateft  Art 
is  to  make  it  appear  as  natural  as  poffible  ;  for  the  lefs 
Art  there  appears  in  thefe  Things,  the  longer  they  will 
pleafe,  and  the  more  they  will  be  efteemed  by  Perfons 
of  good  Judgement. 

WATSON  I  A. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  is  given  to  it  in  Honour  of 
my  learned  Friend  Dr.  William  JVatfon ,  F.  R.  S.  whofe 
Knowledge  in  the  Science  of  Botany  juftly  demands  this 
Tribute. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  permanent  Spatha  ( or  Sheath)  which 
divides  into  two  Parts  almofi  to  the  Bottom  ;  it  is  of  one 
Petal.  The  Tube  is  long ,  a  little  curved ,  and  [wells  at 
the  upper  Part ;  the  Run  is  cut  into  ftx  obtufe  Segments 
which  fpread  open.  It  has  three  long  J lender  Stamina 
which  are  terminated  by  projlrate  oblong  Summits ,  and  a 
roundijh  three-cornered  Germen ,  fupporting  a  J, lender  Style 
a  little  longer  than  the  Stamina ,  crowned  by  three  bifid 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  three- 
cornered  Capfule,  having  three  Cells ,  opening  with  three 
Calves,  each  containing  three  or  four  roundijh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  belongs  to  the  firft  Section  of  Linnaus' s 
third  Clafs,  the  Flower  having  three  male  and  one  fe¬ 
male  Part.  It  differs  from  the  Gladiolus ,  in  having  a 
tubulous  Flower  of  one  Petal,  and  from  Crinum ,  in 
having  but  three  Stamina. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  there¬ 
fore  it  wants  no  diftinguifhing  Epithets. 

Watsonia.  This  has  been  titled  by  Dr.  Trew , 
Mcriana  j lore  rubella ,  before  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  Name  which  I  had  applied  to  it,  but  he  has 
fince  informed  me  by  a  Letter,  that  as  I  had  raifed 
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the  Plant  from  Seeds,  he  would  fupprefs  his  Title,  and 
adopt  mine,  who  he  thought  had  the  mo  ft  Right  to 
give  it,  and  that  he  rather  choofes  to  do  fo,  becaufe 
the  Figure  he  has  publifhed  of  it  was  drawn  from  the 
Plant  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 

The  Root  is  bulbous,  compreffed,  and  fhaped  like 
a  Kidney,  and  is  covered  with  a  fibrous  brown  Skin. 
The  Leaves  are  Sword-fhaped,  about  a  Foot  Jong, 
and  an  Inch  broad,  ending  in  Points  ;  the  two  Sides 
have  fharp  Edges,  but  the  Middle  is  thicker,  and  has 
a  prominent  Mid-rib ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  Co¬ 
lour,  and  rife  immediately  from  the  Root.  The  Stalk 
comes  out  from  the  Root  between  the  Leaves,  and 
rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  toward  the  upper  Part. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Side,  Handing  al¬ 
ternately  at  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  Diftance  from 
each  other  ;  they  have.each  a  Spatha  or  Sheath,  com- 
pofed  of  two  Leaves  which  are  joined  at  their  Bafe, 
where  they  are  broad,  but  gradually  leffen  to  their 
Points.  Before  the  Flowers  appear,  they  are  of  the 
fame  green  Colour  with  the  Stalk,  and  are  divided  but 
a  fmall  Part  of  their  Length,  inclofing  the  Flower, 
but  afterward  they  are  fplit  almoft  to  the  Bottom,  and 
wither  before  the  Flowers  decay,  becoming  dry,  and 
wrap  round  the  Seed  Veffel.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower 
is  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  narrow  at  the  Bafe,  and  a 
little  curved,  fwelling  much  larger  the  upper  Half. 
The  Rim  is  divided  into  fix  obtufe  Segments  which 
fpread  open  ;  the  Flower  is  of  a  Copper  red  Colour  on 
the  Outfide,  but  of  a  deeper  red  within  ;  itTias  three 
Stamina,  little  longer  than  the  Petal,  which  are 
incurved,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  Summits 
of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  and  are  faftened  in  the  Middle 
to  the  Apex  of  the  Stamina,  lying  proftrate.  At  the 
Bottom  of  the  Tube  of  the  Petal  is  fituated  an  oval 
three-cornered  Germen,  fupporting  a  flender  Style  a 
little  longer  than  the  Stamina,  crowned  by  three  bifid 
reflexed  Stigmas.  The  Flowers  generally  appear  in  April 
or  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  July. 

It  is  a  Native  of  Ethiopia.  The  Seeds  of  this,  and 
alfo  fome  of  the  Sorts  of  Ixia,  were  fent  me  by  my 
Friend  Dr.  Job  Bafier ,  F.  R.  S.  of  Zirkzee,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  where  many  of  them  have 
fince  produced  their  beautiful  Flowers. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Offsets  from  the  Root, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Crocus  or  Gladiolus ,  which  are 
produced  in  pretty  great  Plenty ;  the  Time  for  tranf- 
planting  of  the  Roots  is  in  Augufi ,  foon  after  the  Stalks 
decay  ;  the  larger  Roots  muft  be  each  put  into  a  fepa- 
rate  Pot  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth,  and  may  be  placed 
in  the  open  Air  till  toward  the  End  of  September ,  when 
the  Leaves  will  begin  to  appear  above  Ground;  at  which 
Time  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  them  into  Shelter  ;  for 
as  this  Plant  is  a  Native  of  a  warm  Country,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  fome  Shelter  from  the  Froft  ;  at  leaft  hitherto  it 
it  has  been  fo  managed  ;  for  until  the  Roots  are  become 
more  common,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  venture  them 
abroad  in  Winter  ;  though  they  may  probably  be  hardy 
enough  to  refill  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters,  where 
planted  in  a  warm  Border,  and  a  dry  Soil,  at  leaft  with 
a  little  Shelter  in  hard  Frofts  ;  for  thofe  Plants  which- 
have  been  placed  in  an  open  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  better  than  thofe  which  have  been  in  the  Stove ; 
and  the  Flowers  have  been  much  ftronger,  and  of  longer 
Duration ;  though  thofe  in  the  Stove  have  flowered  a 
Month  earlier;  but  thefe  have  been  fo  much  drawn,  as 
not  to  produce  Seeds ;  whereas  thofe  which  have  been- 
treated  pretty  hardily,  and  had  Plenty  of  Air,  have  fel- 
dom  failed. 

The  bell  Way  of  treating  thefe  Roots,  is  to  plunge- 
the  Pots  into  an  old  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  which  has 
loft  its  Heat,  fome  Time  in  October  ;  this  Bed. fhould 
be  covered  with  a  Frame,  the  Glaffes  of  which  fhould 
be  drawn  off  every  Day  in  mild  Weather,  that  they  may 
enjoy  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak  ;  but  they  muft  be  covered  in  bad 
Weather,  and  fereened  from  Froft:  The  latter  End  of 
March,  when  they  begin  to  put  out  their  Flower  Stalks, 
the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  to  an  airy  Glafs  Cafe,  where 
they  may  Hand  to  flower,  and  when  the  Flowers  are  de¬ 
cayed. 
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tayed,  they  Ihould  be  placed  in  the  open  Air,  to  perfedt 
their  Seeds. 

The  Offsets  and  Fmall  Roots  may  be  planted  three  or 
four  in  a  Pot,  according  to  their  Size,  and  fhould  have 
the  fame  Treatment  as  the  larger  Roots  the  firft  Year, 
and  by  that  Time  twelvemonth,  they  will  be  ftron^ 
^enough  to  flower,  fo  Ihould  have  feparate  Pots. 

WEATHER  is  the  State  or  Difpofition  of  the  Atmo- 
fphere,  with  regard  to  Moifture  or  Drought,  Heat  or 
Cold,  Wind  or  Calm,  Rain,  Hail,  Froft,  Snow,  Fog,&r. 

As  it  is  in  the  Atmofphere  that  all  Plants  and  Ani- 
mals  live  and  breathe  •,  and  as  that  appears  to  be  the 
great  Principle  of  molt  animal  and  vegetable  Produdti- 
ons,  Alteration,  (Ac.  there  does  not  feem  any  Thing  in 
all  Philofophy  of  more  immediate  Concernment  to  us, 
than  the  State  of  the  Weather. 

In  Effedf,  all  living  Things  are  only  Affemblages  or 
Bundles  of  Veffels,  whofe  Juices  are  kept  in  Motion  by 
the  Preffure  of  the  Atmofphere,  and  which,  by  that  Mo¬ 
tion,  maintain  Life ;  fo  that  any  Alterations  in  the  State 
of  the  Rarity  or  Denfity,  the  Heat,  Purity,  (Ac.  of  the 
Atmofphere,  muff  neceffarily  be  attended  with  propor¬ 
tional  ones  with  thefe.  Almoft  every  body  knows  what 
vaft,  yet  regular  Alterations,  a  little  Change  of  Wea¬ 
ther  makes  in  a  Tube  filled  with  Mercury,  or  Spirit  of 
"Wine,  by  Barometers,  Thermometers,  Hygrofcopes, 
and  we  fhould  not  fail  to  feel  as  great  and  as  regu¬ 
lar  Alterations  in  the  Tubes,  Chords,  and  Fibres  of 
our  own  Bodies,  were  it  not  partly  for  our  Inattention, 
and  partly  for  our  unequal  and  intermediate  Courfe  of 
Living. 

The  Knowledge  of  the  Weather  is  of  great  Service 
in  Gardening  and  Agriculture-,  but  the  imaginary  Prog- 
noftications  of  Almanack  Writers  have  been  found  to 
be  a  mere  delufive  Cant  or  Jargon.  There  is  nothing 
more  wanting  than  a  juft  Theory  of  the  Weather  on 
mechanical  Principles. 

Were  Regifters  carefully  kept  in  divers  Parts  of  the 
Globe  for  a  good  Series  of  Years,  we  might  by  them  be 
enabled  to  determine  the  Diredtions,  Breadth,  and 
Bounds  of  the  Winds,  and  of  the  Weather  they  bring  with 
with  them  ;  the  Correfpondence  between  the  Weather 
in  divers  Places,  and  Dependence  between  one  Sort  and 
another  at  the  fame  Place-,  and  thence  we  might  in  Time 
learn  to  foretell  divers  great  Emergencies  -,  as  extraordi¬ 
nary  Heats,  Rains,  Frofts,  Droughts,  Dearths,  (Ac. 
But  in  order  to  this,  a  complete  Hiftory  of  the  Weather 
will  be  required. 

Indeed  there  have  been  fome  Effays  made  this  Way  by 
the  Members  of  our  Royal  Society ,  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences ,  and  divers  other  Perfons  of  Note  -,  but  the  Dry- 
nefs  of  the  Subjedt  has  put  a  Stop  to  their  Progrels  in 
that  Matter. 

As  for  Inftance :  Eraf.  Bartholinm  has  Obfervations 
of  the  Weather  every  Day  throughout  the  Year  1671. 
.and  Mr.  Werle  made  the  like  at  Oxford  fox  feven  Years, 
from  the  Year  1337,  to  1343.  Dr.  Plot  did  the  fame  at 
the  fame  Place  for  the  Year  1684.  Mr  Hiller  at  Cape 
Corfe ,  for  the  Years  1686,  and  1687,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  &c. 
at  Grefham  College ,  for  the  Years  1695.  1696.  Dr.  Der- 
ham  at  Upminfter  in  EJfex,  for  the  Years  1691,  1692, 
1697,  1698,  1699,  1703,  1 704,  1705.  Mr.  Fownly 
in  Lancafhire ,  for  the  Years  1697,  1698.  Mr  Cun¬ 
ningham  at  Emen  in  China ,  for  the  Years  1698,  1699, 
1700,  1701.  Mr.  Locke  at  Oats  in  EJfex ,  1692.  Dr. 
Scheuchzer  at  Zurich,  1708,  and  Dr.  Filly  at  Pifa,  the 
fame  Year. 

The  moft  certain  Signs  and  Prognofticks  of  good  and 
bad  Weather  may  be  colledted  from  thofe  Things  that 
are  nearer  to  us  than  the  Orbs  of  the  Planets ;  nor  need 
we  go  any  farther  than  this  our  fublunary  World  for  the 
moft  probable  Conjedtures  in  relation  to  the  Weather  ; 
and  may  deduce  our  Prognoftications  in  relation  thereto, 
from  Animals  and  Vegetables,  (Ac. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  great  Part  of  the  Brute  Creation 
have  a  Senfibility  and  Sagacity  this  Way  beyond  Man¬ 
kind*,  and  that  without  any  Means  or  Difpofition  thereto, 
more  than  we  -,  except  that  their  Veffels,  Fibres,  (Ac. 
being  in  other  Refpedts  in  one  equable  Habitude  j  the 
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fame,  or  a  proportionable  Caufe,  from  without,  has  at? 
ways  a  like  or  proportionable  Effcdt  on  them  ;  that  is* 
their  Veffels  are  regular  Barometers,  (Ac.  affedted  oniy 
from  one  external  Principle  ;  viz.  the  Difpofition  of  the 

tmofphere  ;  whereas  ours  are  adced  on  by  divers  tronl 
within,  as  well  as  without ;  fome  oi  which  check,  im¬ 
pede,  and  prevent  the  Action  of  others. 

Animals  that  live  in  the  open  Air,  muft  neceffarily 
be  fuppofed  to  have  a  quicker  Sen  he  of  it  than  Men  that 
live  within  Doors  -,  and  elpecially  the  airy  Inhabitants, 
the  Birds,  which  live  in  the  freelt  and  cleareft  Air,  and 
are  more  apt,  by  their  Flight,  and  other  Motions,  as 
well  as  their  Voices,  to  difcover  their  Senfationsol  it. 

Therefore  thole  who  have  applied  themlelves  to  the 
Oblervations  of  the  Signs  and  Prognofticks  of  good  or 
bad  Weather,  have  laid  down  thefe  following  Rules : 

Signs  or  Prognoftications  of  rainy  Weather. 

The  Lord  Bacon  fays,  that  Water  Fowls,  fuch  as 
Sea  Guls,  Moor  Hens,  (Ac.  when  they  flock  and  fly  to¬ 
gether  from  the  Sea  towards  the  Shore,  foretell  Rain  and 
Wind. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  Land  Birds,  fuch  as 
Crows,  Swallows,  (Ac.  fly  from  Land  to  the  Waters* 
and  beat  the  Waters  with  their  Wings,  it  betokens  Rain 
and  Wind. 

The  natural  Reafon  of  that  feemsto  be,  the  Pleafure 
that  both  Land  and  Water  Fowl  take  in  the  Moiftnefs 
and  Denfity  of  the  Air,  and  their  Love  to  be  in  Motion, 
and  upon  the  Wing. 

It  is  no  ftrange  Thing,  that  Water  Fowls  delight  in 
that  Air  which  is  moft  like  Water,  their  natural  Ele¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  Land  Fowl  alfo,  many  ol  them,  delight 
in  bathing,  and  moift  Air. 

And  alfo,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  many  Birds  prune! 
their  Feathers;  Geefe  gaggle,  and  the  Crows  call  for 
Rain  ;  all  which  feems  to  be  but  the  Pleafure  they  take 
in  the  Relaxation  of  the  Air. 

When  Crows  flock  together  in  large  Flights,  and  hold 
their  Heads  upward  as  they  fly,  and  cry  louder  than 
they  ulually  do,  it  is  a  Sign  of  Rain  ;  and  when  they 
walk  ftalking  by  Rivers  and  Ponds,  it  is  the  fame. 

When  Swallows  chatter  and  fly  low  about  Lakes  and 
Ponds  (which  they  do,  in  order  to  catch  Flies  ;  for  the 
Air,  being  cloged  with  Vapours,  hinders  the  Flies 
from  afcending),  it  befpeaks  Rain. 

When  Peacocks  cry  much,  when  Birds  that  ufually 
perch  upon  Trees  fly  to  their  Nefts,  when  Fowls  pick 
up  their  Feathers  with  their  Bills,  when  Cocks  crow  be¬ 
fore  their  ufual  Hour,  and  Liens  creep  in  Clufters  into 
the  Duft,  they  are  Signs  of  rainy  Weather. 

Not  only  Birds,  but  Beafts,  give  Notice  of  Rain; 
as  when  Sheep  leap  mightily,  and  pufh  at  one  another 
with  their  Heads,  it  denotes  Rain. 

When  Afles  bray,  or  lhake  their  Ears,  or  are  annoyed 
with  Flies,  when  Deers  fight,  when  Foxes  and  Wolves 
howl  mightily,  when  Hogs  at  play  break  or  fcatter  their 
Food,  and  Oxen  that  are  tied  together,  raife  their  Heads 
and  lick  their  Snouts,  it  is  a  Sign  of  Rain. 

When  Cattle  leave  off  feeding,  and  make  hafte  to 
fhelter  under  Buflies  and  Hedges,  (Ac.  when  Cats  rub 
their  Heads  with  their  fore  Paws  (efpecially  that  Part  of 
their  Heads  which  is  above  their  Ears ),  and  lick  their 
Bodies  with  their  Tongues,  it  is  a  Sign  of  Rain. 

Beafts  generally  delight  in  a  mpift  Air,  and  it  caufes 
them  to  eat  their  Meat  the  better ;  Cattle,  Deer,  and 
Rabbets,  will  feed  heartily  before  Rain.  Heifers  will 
put  up  their  Nofes,  and  fnuffin  the  Air  againft  Rain. 
Sheep  will  rife  early  in  a  Morning  to,  feed  againft 
Rain. 

Alfo  Fifties,  either  Sea  or  River  Fifh,  do  often,  by 
their  playing  towards  the  Top  of  the  Waters,  foretell 
Rain.  For  this  the  Lord  Bacon  gives.this  Reafon-,  That 
when  the  Weather  is  dry,  the  Fifh  love  fo  keep  as  much 
as  they„can  from  the  Air,  and  fwim  lower,  and  will  not 
come  near  the  Air  till  it  is  moift. 

Infedfs  and  Reptiles  alfo  give  Prognofticks  of  Rain. 

Ants  quit  their  Labour,  and  hide  themfelves  in  tho 
Ground  againft  Rain  ;  for  thefe  provident  Infedfs,  by  a 
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fecret  Inftind  in  Nature,  carry  their  Eggs  to  a  Place  of 
drier  Security,  when  they  find  the  Air  changed  into 
Mciftnefs,  and  cloged  with  Vapours. 

Bees,  when  Rain  is  coming  on,  do  not  ftir  from  their 
Hives,  or  at  leaft  not  far. 

Moles  will  call  up  more  Earth;  and  Earth  Worms, 
will  creep  out  of  the  Ground  againft  Rain. 

Even  the  Bodies  of  Men  and  Women  give  Tokens  of 
Rain  or  Fro  ft,  by  Aches,  Corns,  and  Wounds,  which 
will  be  more  troublefome  againft  fuch  Seafons ;  for  Rain 
makes  the  Humours  of  the  Body  to  abound  more,  and 
Froft  makes  them  lharper. 

Mr.  Ozanam  lays,  That  the  very  Body  of  all  Animals 
and  Vegetables  is,  as  it  were,  a  Contexture  of  Barome¬ 
ters,  Hygrometers,  and  Thermometers;  for  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  with  which  organized  Bodies  are  repleniftied,  in- 
creafe  or  decreafe,  according  to  the  different  Difpofitions 
of  the  Air. 

Prognoficks  of  the  Weather  from  Vegetables. 

Mr.  Pointer  tells  us,  He  has  obferved,  that  many,  if 
not  moft  Vegetables,  expand  their  Flowers  and  Down 
in  fun-fhiny  Weather ;  and  towards  the  Evening,  and 
againft  Rain,  clofe  them  again,  efpecially  at  the  Begin- 
ing  of  their  flowering,  when  their  Leaves  are  young 
and  tender. 

This  is  evident  in  the  Down  of  Dandelion  and  other 
Downs,  and  evidently  in  the  Flowers  of  Pimpernel,  the 
Opening  and  Shuting  of  which,  he  fays,  are  the  Coun¬ 
tryman’s  Weatherwifer. 

And  Mr.  Gerard  fays,  If  the  Flowers  be  clofe  fhut,  it 
betokens  Rain  and  foul  Weather ;  but  if  they  be  fpread 
abroad,  fair  Weather. 

The  Lord  Bacon  fays.  Trefoil  fwells  in  the  Stalk  a- 
gainft  Rain,  and  fo  Hands  more  upright ;  for  by  Wet, 
Stalks  do  eredt,  and  Leaves  bow  down ;  and  Pliny  fays 
much  to  the  fame  Purpofe. 

The  former  fays  likewife,  that  there  is  in  the  Stubble 
Fields  a  fmall  red  Flower,  which  Country  People  call 
the  Wincopipe  (which  is  the  Pimpernel) ;  which,  if  it 
opens  in  the  Morning,  you  may  be  fure  of  a  fair  Day  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Ozanam  gives,  as  a  natural  Reafon  for  this,  that 
Plants  are  a  Sort  of  natural  Hygrometers,  which  are 
compofedofan  infinite  Number  of  Fibres,  Trachea,  or 
Air  Veflels,  which  are  like  fo  many  Canals  or  Pipes, 
through  which  the  Moifture  of  the  Air,  as  well  as  the 
Juice  of  the  Earth,  is  conveyed  into  all  its  Parts. 

Thele  Tracheae,  or  Air  Veflels  are  vifible,  and  appear 
very  pretty,  in  the  Leaf  of  the  Scabious,  or  the  Vine  ; 
if  you  pull  afunder  fome  of  its  principal  Ribs,  you  may 
fee  between  them  thefpiral  Air  Veflels  (like  Threads  or 
Cobwebs)  a  little  uncoiled. 

In  warm  dry  Weather,  if  the  Leaves  of  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  and  other  broad- leaved  Plants,  are  very 
lax,  and  hang  down  more  than  ufual,  it  is  a  fure  Sign 
of  Rain  in  a  Ihort  Time. 

There  are  many  Kinds  of  Vegetables,  whofe  Surface 
of  their  Leaves  are  altered  in  their  Pofition  before  Rain, 
particularly  thofe  of  moft  of  thePulfe  Kind,  as  Vetches, 
Beans,  Saintfoin,  Clover,  &c.  the  Leaves  of  thefe  clofe, 
fome  of  them  turning  their  upper  Surface  outward,  and 
others  their  inner,  and  this  they  conftantly  do  toward 
the  Evening  at  all  Times,  for  as  the  Rays  of  the  Sun 
become  oblique,  fo  the  Vapours  begin  to  rife  from  the 
Ground  ;  therefore  thofe  Surfaces  of  the  Leaves  which 
imbibe  the  greateft  Quantity  of  Moifture,  are  turned 
outward  to  receive  it.  This  Change  of  the  Pofition  of 
the  Leaves  of  Plants  in  the  Evening  has  been  idly  call¬ 
ed  the  Sleep  of  Plants,  but  thofe  who  will  be  at  the 
Trouble  of  confulting  Mr.  Bonnet’ s  Book  on"  the  Ufe 
of  the  Leaves  of  Plants,  will  foon  be  convinced  this  Al¬ 
teration  in  the  Pofition  of  Leaves  is  defigned  for  a 
pobler  Purpofe. 

' .  Signs  of  rainy  Weather  by  folid  Bodies. 

The  hardeft  and  moft  folid  Wood  will  fwell  by  the 
Moifture  ol  the  Air  ;  this  is  evident  by  the  Difficulty  of 
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ftiuting  Doors  and  Windows  in  wet  Weather;  and 
Boxes,  efpecially.  of  Deal,  and  Pegs  of  Wood,  when 
they  draw  and  wind  hard,  are  Signs  of  wet  Weather  ; 
and  this  is  caufed  by  the  Admiflion  of  the  Air  through 
the  Pores  of  the  Wood. 

Mr.  Ozanam  fays,  The  moift  Vapours  do  readily  in¬ 
finite  into  Wood,  efpecially  that  which  is  light  and 
dry,  it  being  extremely  porous ;  fo  that  they  are  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  dilating  and  breaking  the  hardeft 
Bodies,  and  in  particular  Mill  Stones ;  for  when  they 
have  cut  a  Rock  into  a  Cylinder,  they  divide  that  into 
feveral  lefler  Cylinders,  by  making  feveral  Holes  round 
the  great  Cylinder,  at  proportional  Diftancesf  according 
to  the  Thickneffes  they  defign  the  Mill  Stones,  and  then 
fill  them  with  as  many  Pieces  of  Sallow  Wood  dryed  in 
an  Oven ;  for  when  the  wet  Weather  comes,  thefe  Wed¬ 
ges  or  Pieces  of  Wood  become  fo  impregnated  with  the 
moift  Corpufcles  of  the  Air,  that  they  fwell  and  break, 
or  feparate  the  cylindrical  Rock  into  feveral  Stones. 

And  Stones,  efpecially  Marble,  will  fweat  againft  wet 
Weather,  though  it  be  but  from  an  outward  Caule,  in 
that  the  Stones  are  io  hard  and  folid,  as  not  to  admit  the 
Moifture  of  the  Air ;  and  therefore  it  only  lies  upon  the 
Superficies  of  the  Stones. 

And  the  Humidity  of  the  Air  infinuates  itfelf  into 
the  hardeft  Bodies,  which  are  not  deftitute  of  Pores, 
and  efpecially  into  light  Bodies  that  take  -up  a  greac 
Space. 

Signs  of  rainy  Weather  from  the  Planets. 

By  the  Sun.  If  the  Sun,  at  its  Riling,  looks  red, 
and  broader  than  ufual,  then  many  moift  Vapours  are 
gathering  from  the  Sea,  and  the  Air  is  thickening ;  and 
the  Beams  of  the  Sun,  being  diffufed  in  it,  caufe  the 
Sun’s  Face  to  Ihew  a  great  deal  biger  than  ufual  ;  and 
in  a  ihort  Time  you  will  perceive  the  Clouds  muftering, 
and  overfpreading  the  Heavens,  and  the  Air  condenfing 
into  a  watery  Body. 

If  this  happens  in  Summer  or  Autumn,  when  the 
Weather  is  hot,  the  Showers  that  fall  will  be  violent, 
but  of  Ihort  Continuance ;  but  if  this  happens  in  the 
Winter  or  Spring,  it  denotes  fettled  Rains,  but  more 
moderate. 

It  has  been  an  Obfervation,  confirmed  by  Jong  Expe¬ 
rience,  That  if  the  Sun  rifes  with  a  bluiflh  Circle,  incline- 
ing  to  white,  the  Air  is  grofs  and  condenfed,  and  Rain 
will  foon  fall. 

And  if,  when  the  Sun  rifes,  he  is  pale,  and  the  Sky 
is  of  a  dulky  Red  in  die  Morning,  it  will  foon  be  over- 
caft,  and  there  muft  quickly  follow  Rain,  attended  with, 
whifking  Winds. 

Alfo  if  the  Sun  rifes  of  a  mifty,  muddy  Colour,  or  in. 
a  black  Cloud,  and  diffiifes  his  Rays  palifli  toward  the 
North  and  South,  it  foretells  Rain. 

It  has  been  an  Obfervation,  That  if  the  Sun  fets  un¬ 
der  a  thick  Cloud,  Rain  will  fall  the  next  Day  ;  or  if  ic 
rains  immediately,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  Wind 
the  next  Day  ;  and  this  is  aimoft  the  conftant  Confe- 
quence  of  a  pale  feting  Sun. 

Though  a  red  Sky  at  the  Sun  rifing  is  a  Sign  of  Rain, 
yet  a  red  Sky,  when  the  Sun  fets,  is  a  Sign  of  fair  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  though  indeed,  if  the  Sky  be  red  at  a  great  Di- 
ftance  from  the  Part  where  the  Sun  fets,  as  in  the  Eaft, 
there  will  be  either  Rain  or  Wind  the  next  Day. 

As  to  the  Moon.  A  pale  Moon  is  a  Foreruner  of 
Rain  ;  a  red  one  of  Wind  ;  and  a  clear  one  of  fine  Wea¬ 
ther. 

When  the  Moon  is  encompaffed  with  a  very  large 
Circle,  or  is  dim  and  mifty,  then  there  will  follow  Wind, 
Rain,  or  Snow,  very  quickly,  probably  within  twenty- 
four  Hours. 

If  the  Horns  of  the  Moon,  at  her  firft  Rifing,  or 
within  two  or  three  Days  alter  her  Change,  are  blunt,  it 
betokens  rainy  Weather  for  that  Quarter. 

An  Iris  round  the  Moon  is  alfo  a  Sign  of  Rain,  with 
a  South  Wind. 

Two  or  three  difcontinued  and  fpeckled  Circles  or 
Rings  round  the  Moon,  befpeak  a  Storm. 

Signs 
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Signs  of  rainy  PVeather  from  the  \  Clouds. 

If*  in  an  Evening  there  appear  many  fmall  Clouds 
from  the  Weft,  it  fttews  that  Rain  is  gathering,  and  will 
foon  fall. 

When  Clouds  appear  like  Rocks  or  Towers,  they  ftg- 
nify  great  Showers. 

Mr.  Ozanam  fays,  That  when  we  fee  little,  black, 
loofe  Clouds,  wandering  to  and  fro,  lower  than  the  reft, 
we  apprehend  a  future  Storm  ;  and  when  at  the  Rifing 
of  the  Sun  feveral  Clouds  are  feen  to  gather  in  the  Weft, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  thefe  Clouds  difperfe,  it  be- 
fpeaks  fair  Weather. 

When  the  Sun  through  the  Clouds  appears  double  or 
triple,  it  fhews  a  Storm  of  long  Duration. 

Signs  of  Rain  from  the  Rainbow. 

If  the  Rainbow  appears  very  big,  it  denotes  much 
Wet ;  but  if  very  red,  Wind  withal. 

If  a  Rainbow  appears  after  a  long  Drought,  it  figni- 
fles  Rain  ;  but  if  it  appears  after  a  long  Time  of  Wet, 
it  betokens  fair  Weather. 

If  a  Rainbow  appears  in  the  Morning,  it  betokens 
fmall  Rain,  and  fair  Weather  prefently  after. 

If  a  Rainbow  vanifhes  altogether,  fair  Weather  will 
follow,  Winds  will  arife,  and  bring  great  Showers 
from  the  Part  that  the  Rainbow  firft  begins  to  break  or 
vanifh. 

If  the  Rainbow  be  broken  in  many  Parts,  tempeftu- 
ous  Winds  are  gathering  in  the  Air. 

If,  after  a  Rainbow  appears,  the  Colours  grow  darker 
and  darker,  Rain  is  gathering  ;  if  lighter,  and  the  Co¬ 
lours  fairer,  fair  Weather. 

Mr.  Ozanam  fays,  a  Rainbow  in  the  Eaft,  efpecially 
If  it  be  of  a  bright  lively  Colour,  is  a  Sign  of  great 

Rain. 

A  Rainbow  in  the  Eaft,  in  an  Evening,  prefages  fair 
Weather ;  but  if  the  Colour  is  lively  and  red,  it  prefa¬ 
ges  Wind. 

A  Rainbow  in  the  Weft  foretells  an  indifferent  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Rain  and  Thunder. 

If  two  Rainbows  appear  together,  it  foretells  fair  Wea 
ther  for  the  prefent,  but  Rain  two  or  three  Days  after. 

Prognofti  cations  of  the  Weather  from  Mifis . 

If  Mills  arife  out  of  Ponds  and  Rivers  to  the  Top  of 
Hills,  it  betokens  that  there  will  be  Rain  foon,  either 
the  fame  Day,  or  commonly  within  two  or  three  Days ; 
but  if,  when  they  arife  out  of  fuch  Places,  they  vanifh 
away,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair  Weather. 

If  there  be  a  general  Mill,  both  on  the  Plills  and  Vales, 
before  the  Sun  riling  near  the  full  Moon,  it  denotes  fair 
Weather. 

Mr.  Ozanam  fays,  If  you  obferve  a  white  Vapour 
arifing  upon  Waters,  or  Marfh.es,  or  Meads,  after  Sun- 
fet,  or  before  Sun -rifing,  it  will  be  fair  warm  Weather 
the  next  Day. 

Signs  of  fair  Weather. 

When  the  Sun  is  fair  and  bright  at  its  Riling  in  a  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  is  blufhing,  without  Spots  or  black  Clouds 
near  him  when  he  lets  at  Night,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair  j 
Weather. 

When  the  Moon  is  three  or  four  Days  old,  and  has 
her  Horns  lharp,  and  pointed  very  bright,  it  is  a  Sign 
of  fair  Weather  till  lhe  comes  to  the  Full,  if  not  the 
whole  Month. 

If  the  Moon  has  a  bright  Ihining  Circle  about  her 
when  lhe  is  at  the  Full,  it  promifes  fair  Weather  for  I 
many  Days.  I 

When  the  Stars  fhine  out  clear  and  bright,  and  feem 
to  dart  out  pointed  Rays,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair  Weather. 

Alfo  when  little  Clouds  fink  low,  as  into  Valleys  at 
South- eaft,  or  South- weft,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair  Weather. 

If  the  Tops  of  Plills  be  clear,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair 
Weather.  | 


I  If  there  are  to  the  North- weft  white  fcattering  Clouds^ 
like  Fleeces  of  Wool,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair  Weather. 

When  white  Clouds  or  Mills  hang  juft  over  Rivers, 
and  difperfe  no  farther,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair  Weather. 

When  a  Rainbow  appears  after  a  Shower,  and  the 
blue  or  yellow  Part  of  it  be  very  bright,  and  the  high- 
eft  Colour,  they  are  Tokens  of  fair  Weather. 

When  Bees  fly  far  from  their  Hives,  and  come 
home  late,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair  Weather. 

When  there  are  great  Swarms  of  Gnats,  it  prefages 
fair  Weather. 

Glow-worms  Ihining  by  Night,  are  a  Sign  of  fair 
Weather. 

When  Kites  fly  aloft,  it  befpeaks  fair  dry  Weather. 
The  Lord  Bacon  gives  this  Reafon  for  it ;  becaufe  the 
Kite  mounts  moll  into  the  Air  of  that  Temper  wherein 
he  delights ;  for  this  afpiring  Bird  does  not  fo  much 
(  affeft  the  Groffnefs  of  the  Air,  as  the  Cold  and  Frefh- 
nefs  of  it ;  for  being  a  Bird  of  Prey,  and  therefore  hot, 
he  delights  in  the  frelh  Air. 

When  Swallows  fly  high,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair  Weather. 

When  Owls  whoot  much,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  and  though  Owls  do  always  whoot  much  both 
in  wet  and  dry  Weather,  yet  there  is  this  Difference, 
that  their  whooting  is  more  clamorous  in  wet  Weather, 
but  more  eafy  and  fedate  in  fair  Weather. 

When  Halcyons,  Coots,  and  other  Sea  Fowls,  leave 
the  Shores,  and  flock  to  the  Sea,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair 
Weather. 

When  Cattle  feed  eagerly,  without  looking  about 
them,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair  Weather. 

When  Filh  rife  frequently,  and  flirt  upon  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  it  is  a  Sign  of  fair  Weather. 

Spiders  Webs  in  the  Air,  or  on  the  Grafs  and  Trees, 
foretell  much  fair  Weather. 

1 .  A  thick  dark  Sky,  lafiing  for  fome  Time,  without 
either  Sun,  or  Rain ,  always  becomes  firft  fair  then  foul, 
i.  e.  changes  to  a  fair  clear  Sky  ere  it  turns  to  Rain. 
Thus  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark ,  who  kept  a  Regifter  of  the 
Weather  for  thirty  Years,  fince  put  into  Dr.  Berham’ s 
Hand,  by  his  Grandfon,  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Clark . 
This  he  fays  he  hardly  ever  knew  to  fail,  at  leaft  when 
the  Wind  was  in  any  of  the  eafterly  Points ;  but  Dr. 
Berham  has  obferved  the  Rule  to  hold  good,  be  the 
Wind  where  it  will. 

The  Caufe  is  obvious.  The  Atmofphere  is  replete 
with  Vapours,  which,  though  fufficient  to  reflect  and 
intercept  the  Sun’s  Rays  from  us,  yet  want  Denflty  to 
defcend;  and  while  the  Vapours  continue  in  the  fame 
State,  the  Weather  will  do  fo  too.  Accordingly  fuch 
Weather  is  generally  attended  with  moderate  Warmth, 
and  with  little  or  no  Wind  to  difturb  the  Vapours,  and 
a  heavy  Atmofphere  to  fuftain  them ;  the  Barometer 
being  commonly  high.  But  when  the  Cold  approaches, 
and  by  condenfing  drives  the  Vapours  into  Clouds  or 
Drops,  then  Way  is  made  for  the  Sun  Beams,  till 
the  fame  Vapours  being  by  farther  Condenfation  form¬ 
ed  into  Rain,  fall  down  in  Drops. 

2.  A  Change  in  the  Warmth  of  the  Weather  is  gene¬ 
rally  followed  by  a  Change  of  the  Wind.  Thus  the  nor¬ 
therly  and  foutherly  Winds,  commonly  efteemed  the 
Caufes  of  cold  or  warm  Weather,  are  really  the  Effefts 
of  the  Cold  or  Warmth  of  the  Atmofphere,  of  which 
Dr.  Berham  affures  us  he  has  had  fo  many  Confir¬ 
mations,  that  he  makes  no  Doubt  of  it. 

Thus  it  is  common  to  fee  a  warm  foutherly  Wind 
changed  to  the  North,  by  the  Fall  of  Snow  or  Hail ; 
or  to  fee  the  Wind  in  a  cold  frofty  Morning  North, 
when  the  Sun  has  well  warmed  the  Earth  and  Air, 
wheel  toward  the  South,  and  again  turn  northerly  or 
eafterly  in  the  cold  Evening. 

Prognofticks  of  the  Weather  by  the  Wind. 

The  Winds,  fays  Mr.  Pointer,  are  the  Caufes  of  the 
moft  fudden  and  extraordinary  Alterations  of  the  Air. 

The  Nature  of  the  Winds  is  fuch,  that,  by  the  Ex¬ 
perience  we  have  of  them,  we  may  very  nearly  predict 
what  Weather  we  fhall  have  for  two  or  three  Days 
after. 
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As  Tor  Example  :  We  know  that  in  our  Climate  a 
South  Wind  generally  brings  Rain,  and  a  Welt  Wind 
more  •,  and  the  Welt  Wind  is  the  predominant  Wind 
with  us,  becaufe  the  Ocean  lies  on  the  Welt  Side  of 
our  Country. 

And  alfo  that  a  North  Wind  brings  fair  Weather  to 
us,  as  well  as  the  Ealt  Wind,  which  does  not  lalt  fo 
long  as  the  North  ;  therefore  the  North-ealt  and  South- 
welt  Winds  are  thofe  that  are  neceffary  chiefly  to  be 
treated  of. 

Some  curious  Obfervers  of  the  Weather  have  made 
this  Obfervation  for  many  Years ;  That  there  is  as 
much  South  and  Welt  Wind  in  eight  Years,  as  there 
are  North  and  Ealt  Winds,  and  of  Confequence  as  ma¬ 
ny  wet  Years  as  dry  ones. 

Mr.  Pointer  gives  the  following  Rules  to  know 
when  the  Wind  will  fet  in  one  of  thefe  two  Points,  for 
the  molt  Part,  for  two  or  three  Months  together. 

Firlt,  as  to  the  North-ealt  Wind  :  When  the  Wind 
turns  to  the  North-ealt  Poinr,  and  continues  in  it  two 
Days  without  Rain,  and  does  neither  turn  to  the  South¬ 
ward  the  third  Day,  nor  Rain,  then  it  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  eight  or  nine  Days  without  Rain,  and  then  to 
return  into  the  South. 

If  the  Wind  turn  out  of  the  South  into  the  North- 
eafb  again,  and  continue  two  Days  in  that  Point,  and 
neither  rains  nor  turns  to  the  South  the  third  Day,  it 
is  likely  to  continue  North-ealt  for  two  Months, 
and  for  the  rnoft  Part  for  three  Months.  The  Wind 
will  finifli  thefe  Turns  towards  the  North  in  three 
Weeks  Time. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  South-well  Winds  :  When  the 
Wind  has  been  in  the  North  for  two  Months  or  more, 
and  comes  to  the  South,  there  are  ufually  three  or  four 
fair  Days  at  firlt,  and  then  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  Day 
comes  Rain,  or  elfe  the  Wind  turns  North,  and  con¬ 
tinues  Hill  dry. 

If  within  a  Day  or  two  without  Rain,  it  return  into 
the  South,  and  with  Rain,  turn  Northward,  and  return 
into  the  South  the  firlt  or  fecond  Day,  as  before,  two 
or  three  Times  together  after  this  Manner,  then  it  is 
like  to  be  in  the  South  or  South-weft  two  or  three 
Months  together  for  the  molt  Part,  as  it  was  in  the 
North  before. 

He  does  not  mention  the  Ealt  or  Weft  Winds,  be¬ 
caufe  he  fays,  the  Rains  come  ufually  from  the  South, 
or,  in  the  fhifting  of  the  Wind,  from  the  South  to 
the  North;  as  for  the  Drought,  the  Wind  is,  for  the 
molt  Part,  North-ealt. 

If  it  prove  fair  Weather  out  of  the  South  for  a  Week 
together,  which  is  not  ulual,  it  is  like  to  be  a  great 
Drought,  when  it  has  rained  for  a  long  Time  out  of 
the  South  before. 

The  Wind  uiuajly  turns  from  the  North  to  the 
South  quietly  without  Rain  ;  but  comes  back  again 
into  the  North,  with  a  ftrong  Wind  and  Rain. 

The  greateft  Winds,  which  blow  down  Houfes  and 
Trees,  ufually  come  by  the  Turning  of  the  Wind  out 
of  the  South  by  Weft  into  the  North,  which  drives 
away  Rain,  and  clears  the  Air. 

Of  Prognojlications  of  the  Weather  from  the  Barometer. 

Dr.  Derharn  prefents  us  with  the  following  Remarks. 

1.  That  foggy  Weather  makes  the  Mercury  rile  in 
the  Barometer,  as  well  as  the  North  Wind.  The 
Caufe  he  fuggefts,  probably  enough,  to  be  the  Accef- 
fion  of  the  Load  of  Vapour  to  the  former  Weight  of 
the  Atmofphere.  Mizzling  Weather  he  likewife  ob- 
ferves  to  have  the  like  Effe£t. 

2.  The  Colds  and  Heats  in  England  and  Switzerland 
begin  and  end  nearly  about  the  fame  Time; 'nay,  and 
any  remarkable  Weather,  efpecially  if  it  continues  any 
while,  affedts  one  Place  as  well  as  the  other. 

3.  That  the  remarkably  cold  Days  mjune  1708. 
were  found  in  Switzerland  to  precede  ours  commonly 
about  five  Days  or  more ;  and  that  the  remarkable 
Heats  in  the  following  Months  began  to  abate  in  boih 


Places  about  the  fame  Time,  only  fomevvhat  foorier  here 
than  there. 

4.  That  the  Winds  in  both  Places  frequently  agree, 
yet  they  fometimes  differ; 

5.  That  the  Barometer1  is  always  lower  at  Zurich 
than  at  Upminjler ,  by  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes 
two  Englijh  Inches ;  but  the  common  Difference  is 
about  half  an  Inch  ;  which  may  be  folved  either  by 
fuppofing  Zurich  fituate  one  Fourth  of  an  Inch  higher 
above  the  Level  of  the  Sea  than  Upminjler ;  or  elfe  by 
fuppofing  that  Part  of  the  terraqueous  Globe,  as  lying 
nearer  the  Line,  to  be  higher  and  more  diftant  from 
the  Center  than  ours  is,  which  lies  nearer  the  Pole. 

6.  That  the  Barometer  generally  rifes  and  falls  to¬ 
gether  at  far  diftant  Places  j  though  this  Agreement 
of  the  Barometer  is  not  fo  conftant  between  Zurich  and 
Upminjler ,  as  in  Places  nearer  Home ;  viz.  at  London 
and  Paris-,  where  again  the  Agreement  of  the  Barome¬ 
ter  is  not  lo  great,  as  between  Upminjler  and  Lancajhire. 

7.  That  the  Variations  of  the  Barometer  are  greateft, 
as  the  Places  are  neareft  the  Poles.  Thus,  e.  g.  the 
Mercury  at  London  has  a  greater  Range  by  two  or  three 
Lines  than  at  Paris  ;  and  at  Paris  a  greater  than  at  Zu¬ 
rich-,  in  fome  Places  near  the  Equinodtial,  there  is 
fcarce  any  Variation  at  all. 

8.  That  the  Rain  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  is  much 
greater  in  Quantity  throughout  the  Year  t-han  that  in 
EJfex  ;  yet  the  Rains  are  more  frequent,  i.  e.  there  are 
more  rainy  Days,  in  EJfex ,  than  at  either  of  thofe 
Places. 

The  Proportion  of  the  annual  Rains  that  fall  in  the 
feveral  Places  we  have  any  good  Obfervations  of,  ftand 
thus  :  At  Zurich  the  Depth  of  the  annual  Rain,  at  a 
Medium,  is  about  324  Inches  ;  at  Pifa  43-L ;  at  Paris 
23  ;  at  Lijle  in  Flanders  2  3-  ;  at  Townly  in  Lancajhire 
42  ~  -,  at  Upminjler  1 9!. 

9.  That  Cold  contributes  greatly  to  Rain,  and  that 
apparently,  by  condenfing  the  fufpended  Vapours,  and 
making  them  defcend.  Thus  very  cold  Months  or 
Seafons  are  generally  followed  immediately  by  very 
rainy  ones ;  and  cold  Summers  are  always  wet. 

10.  That  highRidges  of  Mountains,  as  thzAlps,  and 
the  Snows  they  are  covered  withal,  not  only  affedl  the 
neighbouring  Places  by  the  Colds,  Rains,  Vapours, 
iFc.  they  produce,  but  even  diftant  Countries,  as  Eng¬ 
land,  often  partake  of  their  Effefts. — Thus  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  Colds,  December  1708,  and  the  Relaxations 
thereof  were  felt  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  feveral  Days 
before  they  reached  us.  This  Dr.  Derharn  thinks  is 
an  Indication  that  they  were  driven  from  them  to  us. 

WILDERNESSES,  if  rightly  fituated,  artfully 
contrived,  and  judicioufly  planted,  are  very  great  Or¬ 
naments  to  a  fine  Garden  ;  but  it  is  rare  to  fee  thefe 
fo  well  executed  in  Gardens  as  could  be  wifhed,  nor  are 
they  often  judicioufly  fituated  ;  for  they  are  frequently 
fo  fituated  as  to  hinder  a  diftant  Profpedt,  or  elfe  are 
not  judicioufly  planted;  the  latter  of"  which  is  fcarce 
ever  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  molt  magnificent  Gar¬ 
dens,  very  few  of  their  Defiggers  ever  ftudying  the 
natural  Growth  of  Trees  fo  as  to  place  them  in  fuch 
Manner,  that  they  may  not  obftrudt  the  Sight  from 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Plantation  which  are  prefented 
to  the  View ;  I  fhall  therefore  briefly  fet  down  what 
has  occured  to  me  from  Time  to  Time,  when  I  have 
confidered  thefe  Parts  of  Gardens  ;  whereby  a  Perfon 
will  be  capable  to  form  an  Idea  of  the  true  Beauties 
which  ought  always  to  be  ftudied  in  the  Contrivance  of 
Wilderneffes. 

1.  Wilderneffes  Ihould  always  be  proportioned  to 
the  Extent  of  the  Gardens  in  which  they  are  made, 
that  they  may  correfpond  in  Magnitude  with  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Garden  ;  for  it  is  very  ridiculous  to  fee  a 
large  Wildernefs  planted  with  tall  Trees  in  a  fmall 
Spot  of  Ground  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing, 
can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  fee  little  paltry  Squares, 
or  Quarters  of  Wildernefs  Work,  in  a  magnificent  . 
large  Garden. 
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2.  As  to  the  Situation  of  Wildernefles,  they  fhouid  ne¬ 
ver  be  placed  too  near  the  Habitation,  becaufe  the 
great  Quantity  of  Moifture  which  is  perfpired  from  the 
Trees  will  caufe  a  damp  unwholefome  Air  about  the 
Houfe,  which  is  often  of  ill  Confequence.  Nor  fhouid 
they  be  fituated  fo  as  to  obftrubt  any  diftant  Profpedf 
of  the  Country,  which  fhouid  always  be  preferved 
where-ever  it  can  be  obtained,  there  being  nothing  fo 
agreeable  to  the  Mind  as  an  unconfined  Profpedt  of  the 
adjacent  Country ;  but  where  the  Sight  is  confined 
within  the  Limits  of  the  Garden  from  its  Situation, 
then  there  is  nothing  fo  agreeable  to  terminate  the  Pro- 
fpeft,  as  a  beautiful  Scene  of  the  various  Kinds  of 
Trees  judicioufly  planted ;  and  if  it  is  fo  contrived,  that 
the  Termination  is  planted  circularly,  with  the  Concave 
toward  the  Sight,  it  will  have  a  much  better  Effecft, 
than  if  it  end  in  ftrait  Lines  or  Angles,  which  are  never 
fo  agreeable  to  the  Mind. 

3.  The  Trees  fhouid  always  be  adapted  to  the  Size 
of  the  Plantation,  for  it  is  very  abfurd  to  fee  tall  Trees 
planted  in  ftnall  Squares  of  a  little  Garden  •,  and  fo 
likewife,  if  in  large  Defigns  are  planted  nothing  but 
fmall  Shrubs,  it  will  have  a  mean  Appearance.  It 
fhouid  alfo  be  obferved,  never  to  plant  Ever-greens 
amongft  deciduous  Trees,  but  always  place  the  Ever¬ 
greens  in  a  Wildernefs,  or  a  feparate  Part  of  the  Wil- 
dernefs  by  themfelves,  and  that  chiefly  in  Sight,  be¬ 
caufe  thefe  afford  a  continual  Pleafure  both  in  Summer 
and  Winter ;  when  in  the  latter  Seafon  the  deciduous 
Trees  do  not  appear  fo  agreeable ;  therefore,  if  the 
Borders  of  Wildernefs  Quarters  are  fldrted  with  Ever¬ 
greens,  they  will  have  a  good  Effect. 

4.  The  Walks  muff  alio  be  proportioned  to  the  Size 
of  the  Ground,  and  not  make  large  Walks  in  a  fmall 
Wildernefs  (nor  too  many  Walks,  though  fmaller), 
whereby  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Ground  is  employed 
In  Walks ;  nor  fhouid  the  grand  Walks  of  a  large  Wil¬ 
dernefs  be  too  fmall,  both  of  which  are  equally  faulty. 
Thefe  Walks  fhouid  not  be  entered  immediately  from 
thofe  of  the  Pleafure  Garden,  but  rather  be  led  into  by 
a  fmall  private  Walk,  which  will  render  it  more  enter¬ 
taining  ;  or  if  the  large  Walk  be  turned  in  Form  of  a 
Serpent,  fo  as  not  to  fhew  its  whole  Extent,  the  Mind 
will  be  better  pleafed,  than  if  the  Whole  were  open  to 
the  View. 

The  old  formal  Method  of  contriving  Wildernefifes 
was  to  divide  the  whole  Compafs  of  Ground,  either 
into  Squares,  Angles,  Circles,  or  other  Figures,  make- 
ing  the  Walks  correfpondent  to  them,  planting  the 
Sides  of  the  Walks  with  Hedges  of  Lime,  Elm,  Horn¬ 
beam,  (tfc.  and  the  Quarters  within  were  planted  with 
various  Kinds  of  Trees  promifcuoufly  without  Order; 
but  this  can  by  no  means  be  efteemed  a  judicious  Me¬ 
thod,  becaufe  firft  hereby  there  will  be  a  great  Expence 
in  keeping  the  Hedges  of  a  large  Wildernefs  in  good 
Order  by  {hearing  them,  which,  inftead  of  being  beau¬ 
tiful,  are  rather  the  Reverfe  ;  for  as  thefe  Parts  of  a 
Garden  fhouid,  in  a  great  Meafure,  be  defigned  from 
Nature,  whatever  has  the  ftiff  Appearance  of  Art,  does 
by  no  means  correfpond  therewith  •,  befides,  thefe 
Hedges  are  generally  trained  up  fo  high,  as  to  obftruct 
the  Sight  from  the  Stems  of  the  tall  Trees  in  the  Quar¬ 
ters,  which  ought  never  to  be  done. 

In  the  next  Place  the  Walks  are  commonly  made  to 
interfeft  each  other  in  Angles,  which  alfo  (hew  too  for¬ 
mal  and  trite  for  fuch  Plantations,  and  are  by  no 
Means  comparable  to  fuch  Walks  as  have  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Meanders  or  Labyrinths,  where  the  Eye  can¬ 
not  difcover  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  Yards  in 
Length,  and  the  more  thefe  Walks  are  turned,  the 
greater  Pleafure  they  will  afford.  Thefe  fhouid  now 
and  then  lead  into  an  open  circular  Piece  of  Grafs  ;  in 
tire  Center  of  which  may  be  placed  either  an  Qbelifk, 
Statue,  or  Fountain;  and  if  in  the  middle  Part  of  the 
Wildernefs  there  be  contrived  a  large  Opening,  in  the 
Center  of  which  may  be  ereded  a  Dome  or  banqueting 
Houfe  furrounded  with  a  green  Plat  of  Grafs,  it  will 
be  a  confiderable  Addition  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Place. 

From  the  Sides  of  the  Walks  and  Openings,  the 
Trees  iliould  rife  gradually  one  above  another  to  -the 
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Middle  of  the  Quarters,  where  fhouid  always  be  planted 
the  largeft-growing  Trees,  fo  that  the  Heads  of  all  the 
Trees  will  appear  to  View,  but  their  Stems  will  be  hid, 
which  will  have  a  vaftly  different  Effed  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Method,  where  the  Trees  are  planted  large  and 
fmall  without  Order;  fo  that  many  Times  the  largeff 
are  next  the  Sight,  and  fmall  ones  behind  them,  juft 
according  as  it  happens,  in  which  Manner  the  fmall 
ones,  being  overhung  and  fhaded,  feldom  thrive  well. 

But  in  order  to  plant  a  Wildernefs  with  Judgement, 
the  ufual  Growth  of  all  the  different  Sorts  of  Trees 
fhouid  be  well  confidered,  that  each  may  be  placed 
according  to  the  Magnitude  to  which  they  generally 
arrive  ;  otherwife,  if  they  are  at  firft  planted  one  above 
another,  as  before  direded,  they  will  not  continue  to 
grow  in  this  Order  many  Years;  for  feme  Sorts  will 
greatly  outgrow  the  others,  and  thereby  render  the 
Plantation  lefs  beautiful ;  but  when  they  are  placed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ufual  Manner  of  growing,  they  will 
always  continue  nearly  in  the  fame  Order,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  very  entertaining  to  the  Sight. 

Thefe  Trees  fhouid  alfo  be  allowed  a  proportionable 
Diftance,  according  to  their  Growth,  and  not  be 
crouded  fo  clofe  as  is  commonly  pradifed,  whereby 
there  are  four  Times  theNumber  of  Trees  planted  which 
need  be,  and  this  clofe  Planting  caules  them  to  afpire 
to  a  great  Height,  but  then  they  want  the  noble  Diffu- 
fion  of  Branches,  which  is  vaftly  more  agreeable  to  the 
Sight,  than  a  Parcel  of  thin  taper  Stems,  with  fcarcely 
any  Heads,  as  is  too  often  the  Cafe  in  fome  of  the 
largeft  Gardens  in  England ,  where,  inftead  of  looking 
at  a  noble  Parabola  of  Trees,  with  their  fpreading 
globular  Heads,  a  Parcel  of  naked  Stems  prefent  them¬ 
felves  to  View;  and  where  the  Trees  are  thus  crouded, 
they  never  thrive  half  fo  well,  nor  will  they  continue 
half  fo  long,  as  thofe  which  are  allowed  a  proper  Di¬ 
ftance,  for  their  Roots,  runing  and  interfering  with 
each  other,  draw  the  Nourifhment  away  falter  than  the 
Ground  can  fupply  them,  which  caufes  their  Leaves 
to  be  fmall,  and,  in  dry  Seafons,  to  decay,  and  fall 
off,  long  before  their  ufual  Time,  and  thereby  reorders 
the  Plantation  lefs  agreeable. 

In  the  Diftribution  of  thefe  Plantations,  in  thofe  Parts 
which  are  planted  with  deciduous  Trees,  there  may  be 
planted  next  the  Walks  and  Openings,  Rofes,  Honey- 
luckles.  Spiraea  frutex,  and  other  Kinds  of  low- 
flowering  Shrubs,  -which  may  be  always  kept  very 
dwarf,  and  may  be  planted  pretty  clofe  together ;  and 
at  the  Foot  of  them,  near  the  Sides  of  the  Walks,  may 
be  planted  Primrofes,  Violets,  Daffodils,  and  many 
other  Sorts  of  Wood  Flowers ;  not  in  a  ftrait  Line, 
but  rather  to  appear  accidental,  as  in  a  natural  Wood. 
Behind  the  firft  Row  of  Shrubs  Iliould  be  planted 
Syringas,  Cytifufes,  Althma  frutex,  Mezereons,  and 
ocher  flowering  Shrubs  of  a  middle  Growth,  which  may 
be  backed  with  Laburnums,  Lilacs,  Guelder  Rofes,  and 
other  flowering  Shrubs  of  a  large  Growth ;  thefe  may  be 
backed  with  many  other  Sorts  of  Trees,  rifling  gradu¬ 
ally  to  tfie  Middle  of  the  Quarters,  from  whence  they 
fhouid  always  flope  down  every  Way  to  the  Walks. 

By  this  Diftribution  you  will  have  the  Pleafure  of 
the  flowering  Shrubs  near  the  Sight,  whereby  you  will 
be  regaled  with  their  Scent,  as  you  pafs  through  the 
Walks,  which  is  feldom  obferved  by  thofe  who  plant 
Wildernefles,  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  ice 
Rofes,  Honeyfuckles,  and  other  fmall  flowering  Shrubs, 
placed  in  the  Middle  of  large  Quarters,  under  the 
Droping  and  Shade  of  large  Trees,  where  they  feldom 
thrive  ;  and  if  they  do,  the  Pleafure  of  them  is  loft, 
becaufe  they  are  fecluded  from  the  Sight.  If  thefe 
Quarters  are  flightly  dug  every  Winter,  it  will  keep 
the  Ground  clean  from  noxious  Weeds,  and  be  a  great 
Benefit  to  the  Trees.  And  the  Expence  of  doing  this, 
where  Labour  is  cheap,  cannot  be  very  confiderable, 
unlefs  in  very  great  Plantations. 

But,  befide  thefe  grand  Walks  and  Openings  (which 
may  be  laid  with  Turf,  and  kept  well  mowed),  there 
fhouid  be  fome  fmaller  Serpentine  Walks  through  the 
Middle  of  the.  Quarters,  where  Perfons  may.  retire  for 
Privacy.  There  need  be  nothing  but  the.  Ground  of 
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Weeds,  which  will  be  no  great  Trouble  to  do  with  a 
Dutch  Hoe,  which  is  broad,  and  will  make  gre 
Ridance,  and  then  rake  them  over  to  make  them 
handfome.  Thefe  Walks  need  not  be  very  broad 
but  flrould  be  turned  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  not  to  de 
viate  far  from  the  Middle  of  the  Quarter,  becaufe  there 


the  Place  made  level,  and  kept  hoed,  to  clear  it  from  j  but  rather  be  left  open  for  the  Profpect  bounded  on 

each  Side  with  thefe  Clumps,  which  may  be  extended 
to  thofe  Parts  of  the  Ground,  where  no  View  is  ob- 
ftrudted.  Thefe  fmall  Quarters  flrould  not  be  lur- 
rounded  with  Hedges,  for  the  Reafons  before  given, 
nor  flrould  they  be  cut  into  Angles,  or  any  other  ftudied 
Figures,  but  be  defigned  rather  in  a  rural  Manner, 
the  Trees  being  largeft  will  afford  the  ampleft  Shade.  I  which  is  always  preferable  to  the  other,  for  thefe  Kinds 
Five  or  fix  Feet  will  be  a  fufficient  Width  for  thefe  of  Plantations. 

Walks,  in  large  Quarters,  but  in  fmall  ones  four  Feet  In  Wildernefles  there  is  but  little  Trouble  or  Expence 
is  full  enough.  By  the  Sides  of  thefe  private  Walks  after  their  firft  planting,  which  is  an  Addition  to  their 
may  alfo  be  fcattered  fome  Wood  Flowers  and  Plants,  Value;  the  only  Labour  required  is' to  mow  and  roll 
which,  if  artfully  planted,  will  have  a  very  good  Effedt.  the  large  Grafs  Walks,  and  to  keep  the  other  Ground 
In  the  general  Defign  for  thefe  Wildernefles  it  fhould  Walks  free  from  Weeds.  And  in  the  Quarters,  if  the 
not  be  ftudied  to  make  the  feveral  Parts  correfpondent,  Weeds  are  hoed  down  two  or  three  Times  in  a  Sum- 
for  that  is  fo  formal  and  (tiff,  as  to  be  now  quite  re-  naer,  it  will  ftill  add  to  their  Neatnefs.  The  Trees 
jedted.  The  greater  Diverfity  there  is  in  the  Diftribution  fhould  alfo  be  pruned  to  cut  out  ail  dead  Wood,  or  ir- 
of  thefe  Parts,  the  more  Pleafure  they  will  afford ;  and  |  regular  Branches,  where  they  crofs  each  other,  and  juft 


fince,  according  to  this  Method  of 


defigning 


and  |  to  preferve  them  within  due  Bounds;  and.  as  was  before 
obferved,  if  the  Ground  be  flightly  dug  between  the 
Trees,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  Vigour.  This 
being  the  whole  Labour  of  a  Wildernefs,  it  is  no 


planting,  the  different  Parts  never  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  fame  Views,  it  is  no  Matter  how  different  they 
are  varied  afunder  ;  that  Part  of  them  which  is  moft: 
in  View  from  the  Houfe,  or  other  Parts  of  the  Garden,  I  Wonder  they  are  fo  generally  efteemed,  efpecially  when 
may  be  planted  with  Ever-greens,  but  the  other  Parts  we  confider  the  Pleafure  they  afford, 
may  be  planted  with  deciduous  Trees  in  the  foregoing 


Manner. 

The  Part  planted  with  Ever  greens  may  be  difpofed 
in  the  following  Manner  ;  viz.  in  the  firft  Line,  next 
the  great  Walks,  may  be  placed  Lauruftirius,  Boxes, 
Spurge  Laurel,  Juniper,  Savin,  and  other  dwarf  Ever¬ 
greens  ;  behind  thefe  may  be  placed  Laurels,  Hollies, 
Arbutufes,  and  other  Ever-greens  of  a  larger  Growth  ; 


SWEET  WILLIAMS.  See  Dianthus. 

WILLOW.  See  Salix.  ^ 

WILLOW,  the  French.  See  Epilobium. 

WIND  is  defined  to  be  the  Stream  or  Current  of 
next  to  thefe  may  be  placed  Alaternufes,  Phyllireas,  I  the  Air,  together  with  fuch  Vapours  as  the  Air  carries 
Yews,  Cyprefles,  Virginian  Cedars,  and  other  Trees  of  along  with  it,  or  it  is  a  fenfible  Agitation  of  the  Air, 
the  fame  Growth  ;  behind  thefe  may  be  planted  Nor-  whereby  a  large  Quantity  thereof  flows  out  of  one  Place 
•way  and  Silver  Firs,  the  True  Pine  and  other  Sorts  of  or  Region  to  another. 

the  like  Growth  ;  and  in  the  Middle  flrould  be  planted  The  Ancients  made  but  four  Winds,  according  to 
Scotch  Pines,  Pinafter,  and  other  of  the  largeft-growing  the  four  Cardinal  Points,  but  this  was  quickly  looked 
Ever-greens,  which  will  afford  a  moft  delightful  Pro-  upon  as  too  grofs  a  Divifion.  The  following  Age  added 
fpedt,  if  the  different  Shades  of  their  Greens  are  curi-  eight  more  to  this  Number,  which  was  thought  too 
oufly  intermixed.  And  in  order  to  render  the  Variety  nice  a  Subdividing,  and  therefore  they  reduced  the  laft 
greater,  there  may  be  feveral  Kinds  of  hardy  ever-  Number  to  four,  taking  every  other  or  middle  Wind, 
green  Trees  and  Shrubs  obtained  from  the  North  Parts  and  adding  them  to  the  old  Account ;  but  our  Sailors, 
of  America ,  as  there  are  already  many  in  England,  which  who  are  far  beyond  the  Ancients  for  their  Skill  in  Navi- 
are  very  fit  for  this  Purpofe,  and  are  mentioned  in  dif-  gation,  have  divided  the  Horizon  into  thirty-two  equal 
ferent  Parts  of  this  Book.  Parts,  adding  twenty-eight  to  the  four  Cardinal  Winds; 

This  Manner  of  feparating  the  Ever-greens  from  the  a  Thing  ufeful  in  Navigation,  but  of  no  great  Concern 
deciduous  Trees  will  not  only  make  a  much  better  Ap-  in  Natural  Philofophy,  unlefs  it  be  to  give  a  Hint,  that 
pearance,  but  alfo  caufe  them  to  thrive  far  beyond  what  I  the  Wind  blows  from  all  Parts  of  the  Heavens. 


As  to  the  Phyfical  Caufe  of  the  Winds ; 

Some  Philofophors,  as  Des  Cartes ,  Rohault ,  &c.  ac¬ 
count  for  the  general  Wind  from  the  diurnal  Rotation 


they  ufually  do  when  intermixed ;  therefore  I  fhould  never 
advifeany  Perfon  to  plant  them  promifcuoufly  together. 

By  what  I  have  faid  concerning  the  planting  the 
Trees  one  behind  another,  according  to  their  different 
Growths,  I  would  not  have  it  underftood,  that  I  mean 

the  placing  them  in  ftrait  Lines,  which  is  too  ftiff  and  j  of  the  Earth,  and  from  this  general  Wind  derive  all 
formal  for  thefe  Plantations  ;  all  that  is  intended  is, 
to  place  the  front  Rows  of  Trees  on  each  Side  the 
Walks,  at  an  equal  Diftance  from  the  Side  of  the 
Walks,  which  being  twifted  in  eafy  natural  Turns, 
the  Shrubs  having  the  Curves  will  ftand  in  the  fame 
Direction,  and  muft  turn  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
Walks.  Thofe  behind  may  be  placed  after  any  Man¬ 
ner,  provided  Care  be  taken  to  allow  each  fufficient 


the  particular  ones. 

They  fay,  the  Atmofphere  invefting  the  Earth,  and 
moving  round  it,  that  Part  will  perform  its  Circuit 
fooneft,  which  has  the  fmalleft  Circle  to  defcribe.  The 
Air  therefore,  near  the  Equator,  will  require  a  fbme- 
what  longer  Time  to  perform  its  Courfe  in  from  Weft 
to  Eaft  than  nearer  the  Poles ;  that  as  the  Earth  turns 
Eaftward,  the  Particles  of  the  Air  near  the  Equinodtial, 
Room  to  grow,  and  that  there  may  appear  no  uneven  I  being  exceeding  light,  are  left  behind,  fo  that,  in  re- 
Gaps  in  the  Diftance  of  their  Heads,  but  that  they  fpedt  of  the  Earth’s  Surface,  they  move  Weftward,  and 
may  all  rife  gradually,  fo  as  to  form  a  handfome  Slope,  become  a  conftar.t  eafterly  Wind. 


In  fmall  Gardens,  where  there  is  not  Room  for  thefe 
magnificent  Wildernefles,  there  may  be  fome  rifing 
Clumps  of  Ever-greens,  fo  defigned  as  to  make  the 
Ground  appear  much  larger  than  it  is  in  Reality  ;  and 
if  in  thefe  there  are  fome  Serpentine  Walks  well  con¬ 
trived,  it  will  greatly  improve  the  Places,  and  deceive 


This  Opinion  feems  confirmed,  for  that  thefe  Winds 
are  found  only  near  the  Equinodlial,  in  thofe  Parallels 
of  Latitude,  where  the  diurnal  Motion  is  fwifteft,  but 
the  conftant  Calms  in  the  Atlantick  Sea,  near  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  the  wefterly  Winds  near  the  Coaft  of  Guiney,  and 
the  periodical  wefterly  Monfoons ,  under  the  Equator  of 


thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Ground,  as  to  its  the  Indian  Sea,  feemingly  declare  the  Infufficiency  of 
Size.  Thefe  Clumps  or  little  Quarters  of  Ever-greens  that  Hypothefis. 

fhould  be  placed  juft  beyond  the  plain  Opening  of  Befides,  the  Air,  being  kept- to  the  Earth  by  the 
Grafs  before  the  Houfe,  where  the  Eye  will  be  carried  Principle  of  Gravity,  would  in  Time  acquire  the  fame 
from  the  plain  Surface  of  Grafs  to  the  regular  Slope  of  Degree  of  Velocity  that  the  Earth’s  Surface 


moves 


Ever-greens,  to  the 


great 


Pleafure  of  the  Beholder 


but  if  there  is  a  diftant  Profpedt  of  the  adjacent  Country 
from  the  Houfe,  then  this  fhould  not  be  obftrubted, 


with,  as  well  in  refpect  of  the  diurnal  Rotation,  as  of 
the  annual  about  the  Sun,  which  is  about  thirty  Mi- 
Inutes  fwifter. 


It 
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It  remains  therefore  to  fubftitute  Tome  other  Caufe, 
capable  of  producing  a  like  conftant  Effedl  ;  not  liable 
to  the  fame  Obje<5l>ons,  but  agreeable  to  the  known  Pro¬ 
perties  of  the  Elements  of  Air  and  Water,  and  the  Laws 
of  the  Motion  of  fluid  Bodies ;  fuch  an  one  is  the  Addon 
of  the  Sun’s  Beams  upon  the  Air  and  Water,  as  he  palTes 
every  Day  over  the  Oceans,  confidered  together  with  the 
Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  Situation  of  the  adjoining  Conti¬ 
nents.  This  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Halley. 

Therefore,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Staticks,  the  Air, 
which  is  lefs  rarefied  or  expanded  by  Heat,  and  confe- 
quently  more  ponderous,  muft  have  a  Motion  towards 
thofe  Parts  thereof  which  are  more  rarefied,  and  lefs  pon¬ 
derous,  to  bring  it  to  an  Equilibrium.  Alfo  the  Pre¬ 
fence  of  the  Sun  continually  fhifting  to  the  Weftward, 
that  Part  to  which  the  Air  tends,  byreafonof  the  Rare- 
fadtion  made  by  his  greateft  Meridian  Heat,  is  with  him 
carried  Weftward;  and,  confequendy,  the  Tendency 
of  the  whole  Body  of  the  lower  Air  is  that  Way. 

Thus  a  general  eafterly  Wind  is  formed  •,  which  being 
impreffed  upon  all  the  Air  of  a  vaft  Ocean,  the  Parts 
impel  one  the  other,  and  fo  keep  moving  till  the  next 
Return  of  the  Sun  ;  whereby  fo  much  of  the  Motion  as 
was  loft,  is  again  reftored ;  and  thus  the  eafterly  Wind 
is  made  perpetual. 

From  the  fame  Principle  it  follows,  that  the  eafterly 
Windfhould,  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Equator,  be  to 
the  Northward  of  the  Eaft  •,  and,  in  South  Latitudes,  to 
the  Southward  thereof ;  for  near  the  Line  the  Air  is  much 
more  rarefied,  than  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  it ;  be- 
caufe  the  Sun  is  twice  in  a  Year  vertical  there,  and  at 
no  Time  diftant  above  twenty  three  Degrees  one  Half; 
at  which  Diftance  the  Heat  being  at  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
cf  Incidence ,  is  but  little  fhort  of  that  of  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  Ray;  whereas,  under  the Tropicks,  though  the  Sun 
ftay  long  vertical,  yet  he  is  a  long  forty  feven  Degrees 
off;  which  is  a  Kind  of  Winter  ,  wherein  the  Air  fo 
cools,  as  that  the  Summer  Heat  cannot  warm  it  to  the 
fame  Degree  with  that  under  the  Equator.  Wherefore 
the  Air  towards  the  Northward  and  Southward  being  lefs 
rarefied  than  that  in  the  Middle,  it  follows,  that  from 
both  Sides  it  ought  to  tend  towards  the  Equator.  This 
Motion,  compounded  with  the  former  eafterly  Wind, 
anfwers  all  the  Phenomena  of  the  general  Trade  Winds; 
which,  if  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Globe  were  Sea, 
would  undoubtedly  blow  all  round  the  World,  as  they 
are  found  to  do  in  the  Atlantick  and  Ethiopick  Oceans. 

But  feeing  fo  great  Continents  interpofe,  and  break 
the  Continuity  of  the  Oceans,  Regard  muft  be  had  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  the  Pofition  of  the  high 
Mountains,  which  are  the  two  principal  Caufes  of  the  le- 
veral  Variations  of  the  Wind  from  the  former  general 
Rule ;  for  if  a  Country,  lying  near  the  Sun,  prove  to 
be  flat,  fandy,  and  low  Land,  fuch  as  the  Defarts  of 
Libya  are  ufually  reported  to  be,  the  Heat  occafioned 
by  the  Reflexion  of  the  Sun’s  Beams,  and  the  Retention 
thereof  in  the  Sand,  is  incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not 
felt  it ;  whereby  the  Air  being  exceedingly  rarefied,  it  is 
neceffary,  that  this  cooler  and  more  denfe  Air  fhould  run 
thitherwards  to  reftore  the  Equilibrium. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Caufe,  why,  near  the  Coaft 
of  Gniney ,  the  Wind  always  fets  in  upon  the  Land,  blow¬ 
ing  wefterly  inftead  of  eafterly  ;  there  being  fufficient 
Reafon  to  believe,  that  the  inland  Parts  of  Africa  are 
prodigioufly  hot,  fince  the  Northern  Borders'  thereof 
were  fo  intemperate,  as  to  give  the  Ancients  Caufe  to 
conclude,  that  all  beyond  the  Tropicks  was  uninhabita¬ 
ble  by  Excefs  of  Heat. 

From  the  fame  Caufe  it  happens,  that  there  are  fo  con- 
ftant  Calms  in  that  Part  of  the  Ocean  called  the  Rains  ; 
for  this  Traci  being  placed  in  the  Middle,  between  the 
wefterly  Winds  blowing  on  the  Coaft  of  Guiney,  and  the 
eafterly  Trade  Winds  blowing  to  the  Weftward  thereof, 
the  Tendency  of  the  Air  here  is  indifferent  to  either,  and 
fo  (lands  in  Mquilibrio  between  both  ;  and  the  Weight 
of  the  incumbent  Atmofphere  being  diminifhed  by  the 
continual  contrary  Winds  blowing  from  hence,  is  the 
Reafon,  that  the  Air  here  holds  not  the  copious  Vapour 
it  receives,  but  lets  it  fall  in  frequent  Rains. 

But  as  the  cool  and  denfe  Air,  by  reafon  of  the  greater 
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Gravity,  prefles  upon  the  hot  rarefied,  it  is  demonftra-* 
that  this  latter  muft  afcend  in  a  continual  Stream* 
as  xaft  as  it  laiefies;  and  that  being  afcendtd,  it  muft 
difpeife  itfelf  to  preferve  the  Equilibrium  ;  that  is,  by  a 
contraiy  Cuirenc  the  upper  Air  muft  move  from  thofe 
Parts  where  the  greateft  Heat  is  ;  fo,  by  a  Kind  of  Cir¬ 
culation,  the  North-eaft  Trade  Wind  below  wili  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  South-wefterly  above.  That  this  is  more 
than  a  bare  Conjecture,  the  almoft  inftantaneous  Change 
eft  the  Wind  to  the  oppofite  Point,  which  is  frequently 
found  in  paffng  the  Limits  of  the  Trade  Winds,  feems 
to  allure  us ;  but  that  which,  above  all,  confirms  this 
Hypothefis,  is  the  Phaenomenon  of  the  Monfoons ,  by 
this  means  moft  eafily  folved,  and  without  it  hardly  ex¬ 
plicable. 

Suppofing  therefore  fuch  aCirculation  as  above,  it  is  to 
be  confidered,  that  to  the  Northward  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
there  is  every-where  Land  within  the  ufual  Limits  of 
the  Latitude  of  thirty  Degrees  ;  viz.  Arabia ,  Perfia , 
India,  &  c.  which,  for  the  fame  Reafon  as  the  Mediterranean 
Parts  of  Africa,  are  fubje&to  unfufferable  Heats,  when 
the  Sun  is  in  the  North,  palling  nearly  vertical ;  but  yet 
are  temperate  enough,  when  the  Sun  is  removed  toward 
the  other  Tropick,  becaufe  of  a  Ridge  of  Mountains  at 
fome  Diftance  within  the  Land,  faid  to  be  frequently  in 
Winter  covered  with  Snow,  over  which  the  Air,  as  it 
pafles,  muft  needs  be  much  chilled. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Air,  coming,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  Rule,  out  of  the  North-eaft  in 
the  Indian  Sea,  is  fometimes  hoter,  fometimes  colder, 
than  that  which  by  this  Circulation  is  returned  out  of 
the  South-weft ;  and,  by  Confequence,  fometimes  the 
under  Current  or  Wind  is  from  the  North-eaft,  fome¬ 
times  from  the  South-weft. 

That  this  has  no  other  Caufe,  is  clear  from  the  Times 
wherein  thele  Winds  fet,  viz.  in  April,  when  the  Sun 
begins  to  warm  thofe  Countries  to  the  North,  the  South- 
weft  Monfoons  begin,  and  blow  during  the  Heat  till 
Odlober ;  when  the  Sun  being  retired,  and  all  Things 
growing  cooler  Northward,  and  the  Heat  increafing  to 
the  South,  the  North-eaft  enter  and  blow  all  the  Winter, 
till  April  again.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  from  the  fame 
Principle,  that  Southward  of  the  Equator,  in  Part  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  North-eaft  Winds  fucceed  the 
South-eaft,  when  the  Sun  draws  near  the  Tropick  of  Ca» 
pricorn. 

But  in  this  latter  Occurs  a  Difficulty  not  well  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  which  is,  why  this  Change  of  the  Monfoons 
fhould  be  any  more  in  this  Ocean,  than  in  the  fame  La¬ 
titudes  in  the  Ethiopick,  where  there  is  nothing  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  a  South-eaft  Wind  all  the  Year. 

It  is  likewife  very  hard  to  conceive,  why  the  Limits 
of  the  Trade  Winds  fhould  be  fixed  about  the  thirtieth  De¬ 
gree  of  Latitude  all  round  the  Globe  ;  and  that  they 
fhould  fo  leldom  tranfgrefs  or  fall  fhort  of  thofe  Bounds; 
as  alfo  that,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  only  the  Northern  Part 
fhould  be  fubjedt  to  the  changeable  Monfoons ;  and  in- 
the  Southern  there  fhould  be  a  conftant  South-eaft. 

This  Account  of  Wind  is  taken  from  the  learned  Dr. 
Halley9  s  Difcourfe  on  this  Subject,  Philofoph.  T ran  fa  It. 
N°  183. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rolinfon  gives  this  Account  of  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Wind  ;  That  in  the  greateft  Probability  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  vaft  Swarms  of  nitrous  Particles,  which  rife 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea;  and  have  been  putinto  Mo¬ 
tion,  either  by  the  central  Fire,  or  by  that  Heat  and 
Fermentation  which  abounds  in  this  huge  Body  of  the 
Earth;  and  therefore  this  firft  Commotion,  which  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  faid  Fermentation,  is  called  a  Bottom 
Wind,  which  is  prefently  difeovered  by  the  Porpoifes 
and  other  Sea  Fifh,  that  delight  to  fport  and  play  upon 
the  Waves  of  the  Sea,  and,  by  their  playing,  give  to 
the  Mariners  the  firft  Notice  of  an  approaching 
Storm. 

When  thefe  nitrous  Swarms  are  rifen  toward  the 
Surface  of  the  Sea,  they  caufe,  in  a  dark  Night,  fuch  a 
flrining  Light  upon  the  Waves,  as  if  the  Sea  were  on 
Fire  ;  and  being  delivered  from  the  brackifh  Water, 
and  received  into  the  open  Air,  thofe  fiery  and  fliining 
Meteors,  which  fix  upon  Malls  and  Side  of  the  Ships, 
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are  Only  nitrons  Particles  condenfed  by  the  Circum¬ 
ambient  Cold,  and  like  that  which  the  Chemifts  call 
Pbofpborus ,  or  artificial  Glow-warm,  Urine,  and  call 

a  Light,  but  have  no  Heat. 

This  (fives  the  fecond  Notice  to  the  Mariners,  that 
the  Storm  is  rifing  •,  for  the  Sea  begins  to  be  rough  up¬ 
on  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  Wind,  and  the  Waves 
fwell  and  rife,  though  the  Air  at  the  fame  Time  is 
'calm  and  clear. 

This  boiling  Fermentation  of  the  Sea  caufes  the  V a- 
pours  to  arife,  which  by  the  Intenfenefs  of  fine  circum¬ 
ambient  Cold,  are  condenfed  into  thick  Clouds,  and 
fall  down  in  Storms  of  Wind  and  Rain;  firft  upon  the 
Sea,  from  whence  they  rofe  ;  and  then  the  attractive 
Power  of  the  Miountain  Cold,  by  a  fecret  Magnetifm 
between  Vapour  and  Cold,  attra&s  the  waterilh  Va¬ 
pours,  and  intermixed  with  nitrous  Particles,  they  af- 
cend  to  the  high  Tops  of  Mountains  and  Hills, 
where  they  hang  hovering  in  thick  Fogs,  and  watery 
Miffs,  until  the  atmofpherical  Heat  rarefies  the  nitrous 
Part  of  the  Fog,  which  is  always  uppermoft,  and 
appears  white  and  tranflucent,  into  brifk  Gales  of 

Wind.  .  . 

And  the  Intenfenefs  of  the  atmofpherical  Cold  having 
attracted  the  Vapours  into  the  colder  Regions  of 
the  Air,  where  they  are  condenfed  into  Clouds,  the 
Wind  breaks,  diffipates,  and  drives  them  before  it,  till 
they  fall  down  in  Rain,  and  water  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth. 

And  this  feems  to  be  the  Reafon  why  they  have 
but  little  Wind,  and  lefs  Rain,  in  Egypt ,  and  thofe  le¬ 
vel  Countries  where  they  have  no  Mountains. 

Dr.  Derham  fays,  Wind  is  a  Current  of  the  Air  ; 
and  that  which  excites  or  alters  its  Current,  may  juft- 
ly  be  Paid  to  be  the  Caufe  of  Wind. 

'  An  Equipoife  of  the  Atmofphere  produces  a  Calm-, 
but  if  that  Equipoife  be  taken  off,  more  or  lefs,  a 
Stream  of  Air  or  W  ind  is  accordingly  thereby  produced, 
cither  ftronger  or  weaker,  iwifter  or  flower. 

And  there  are  divers  Things  that  may  caufe  fuch  Al-  * 
terations  in  the  Equipoife  or  Balance  of  the  Atmo¬ 
fphere  ;  viz.  Eruptions  of  Vapours  from  the  Sea  and 
Land,  Rarefa&ions  and  Condenfations  in  one  Place 
more  than  in  another,  the  falling  of  Rain,  Preffure  of 
the  Clouds,  fdV. 

It  is  obferved  of  Caves,  that  they  always  emit 
Winds  more  or  lefs;  and  as  great  Caves,  fo  great 
Lakes  alfo  fend  forth  Winds ;  but  the  moft  univerfal 
and  conftant  Alterations  of  the  Atmofphere  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  Heat  and  Cold. 

This  is  manifeft  in  the  general  Trade  Winds,  which, 
between  the  Tropicks,  blow  all  the  Year  from  Eaft  to 
Weft  -,  if  the  Caufe  of  this  be  (according  to  the  Opini¬ 
on  of  fome  ingenious  Men)  the  daily  Progrefs  of  the 
Sun  round  that  Part  of  the  Globe,  and  by  his  Heat 
rarefying  one  Part  of  the  Air,  while  the  cooler  and 
heavier  Air  behind  preffes  after. 

And  fo  the  Land  and  Sea  Breezes;  and  fo  in 
our  Climate,  the  northerly  and  foutherly  Winds  (which 
are  commonly  efteemed  the  Caufe  of  warm  and  cold 
Weather)  are  really  the  Effeds  of  the  Cold  or  Warmth 
of  the  Atmofphere. 

Of  this  Dr.  Derham  fays,  he  has  had  fo  many  Con¬ 
firmations,  that  he  does  not  doubt  of  it ;  and  he  pro¬ 
duces  for  an  lnftance  of  it,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
fee  a  warm  foutherly  Wind,  on  a  fudden  change  to  the 
North,  by  the  Fall  of  Snow  or  Hail ;  and  in  a  cold 
frofty  Morning,  to  fee  the  Wind  North,  and  to  wheel 
about  toward  the  foutherly  Quarters,  when  the  Sun  has 
well  warmed  the  Air  ;  and  then  again,  in  the  cold 
Flvening,  to  turn  northerly  or  eafterly. 

And  hence  alfo  it  is,  that  the  Winds  and  Clouds  are 
oftentimes  contrary  to  each  other  in  Thunder  Showers 
(efpecially  if  Hail  falls)  ;  the  fultry  Weather  below 
cl i reds  the  Wind  one  Way,  and  the  Cold  above  the 
Clouds  another  Way. 

And  that  he  has  obferved  feveral  Times,  that  when 
the  Morning  has  been  warm,  and  what  Wind  was 
Firing  was  Weft- fouth- weft,  that  the  Clouds  were 
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thick  and  black  (as  they  generally  are  when  Snow 
follows) ;  and  that,  a  little  before  Noon,  the  Wind 
veered  about  to  the  North  by  Weft,  and  fometimes  to 
other  Points  ;  the  Clouds  at  the  fame  Time  flying, 
fome  North  by  Weft,  and  fome  South-weft;  that  about 
one  o’Clock  it  rained  apace,  the  Clouds  fometimes 
flying  North-eaft,  then  North  ;  and  at  laft  both  Winds 
and  Clouds  have  fettled  North  by  Weft ;  and  that  at 
that  Time  the  Sleet  fell  very  plentifully,  and  it  grew 
very  cold. 

From  all  which  he  obferves ; 

Firft ,  That  though  the  Region  below  was'  warm, 
the  Region  of  the  Clouds  was  cold,  as  the  black  fnowy 
Clouds  fhewed. 

Secondly ,  That  the  Struggle  between  the  Warmth  of 
our  Region,  and  the  Cold  of  the  cloudy  Region  Hop¬ 
ed  the  airy  Currents  of  both  Regions. 

Thirdly,  That  the  falling  of  the  Snow  through  our 
warmer  Air,  did  at  firft  melt  into  Rain ;  but  after  the 
fuperiour  Cold  had  conquered  the  inferiour  Warmth, 
it  became  Sleet. 

Fourthly ,  That  as  the  Cold  prevailed  by  Degrees,  it 
wheeled  about  both  the  Winds  and  Clouds,  from  the 
Northward  towards  the  South. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  there  is  often  affem- 
bled  in  the  Atmofphere  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Va¬ 
pours  to  maintain  a  lafting  Condenfation  ;  and  that  it  is 
alfo  quick  enough  at  fome  Times  to  create  a  great 
Wind. 

For  according  to  Dr.  Halley’ s  Experiment,  it  may 
be  computed,  that  there  is  129,762,219  cubical  Miles 
of  the  Atmofphere  filled  by  Vapours  every  Day.  This 
prodigious  Quantity,  being  divided  and  arranged  in 
Bodies  at  various  Situations  throughout  the  World; 
occafions,  by  the  mutual  Condenfations,  almoft  conftant 
Refults  of  the  Air,  to  fupply  the  empty  Places ;  fo 
may  be  thought  abundantly  fufficient  for  producing 
and  maintaining  all  Winds  univerfally. 

From  thefe  and  other  Confiderations,  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  the  Produftion  of  Winds  depends 
chiefly  on  the  Condenfation  of  Vapours  ;  and  in  order 
to  confirm  this  Hypothefis,  we  Ihall  proceed  to  explain 
feveral  Properties  and  Cafes  folvable  thereby  : 

1 .  That  the  Direction  or  Courfe  of  any  Wind  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Situation  of  the  Body  of  Vapours, 
whofe  Condenfation  produces  it ;  fo  if  a  Concourfe  of 
Vapours  be  gathered  over  the  Kingdom  of  France  the 
Condenfation  thereof  would  draw  the  Air  from  England 
in  a  foutherly  Direction,  in  Spain  would  be  a  northerly 
Wind,  in  Germany  would  blow  wefterly,  at  the  Bay  of 
Bifcay  an  eafterly  Wind. 

2.  That  the  Force  or  Intenfity  of  a  Wind  is  the  Ex- 
tenfion  of  the  condenfing  Vapour  and  the  Quicknefs 
of  their  Condenfations. 

3.  This  may  account  for  there  being  more  Winds 
about  the  Equinoxes  than  at  other  Seafons. 

4.  We  muft  add  that  it  is  underftood,  that  the 
greater  Quantities  of  Rain  that  fall  in  the  Winter, 
muft  occafion  more  Winds  than  in  Summer,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  proportionable  Quantity  of  Vapours  condenfed  ; 
and  likewife, 

5.  That  there  are  more  Winds  in  diftant  Latitudes 
than  towards  the  Equator ;  becaufe  the  former  are 
more  fubjedf  to  Rain. 

6.  Why  there  is  more  Rain  and  Wind  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  than  in  the  Summer,  when  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in 
the  former  more  weak  and  languid,  by  which  it  is  in*- 
capable  of  railing  any  great  Quantity  of  Vapour  to 
produce  that  Rain  and  Wind. 

7.  Why  they  have  more  Rain  and  Wind  toward  the 
Poles  than  about  the  Equator,  although  the  latter  is  a 
Part  of  the  World  where  the  Sun  makes  the  greateft 
Evaporation. 

The  Induftry  of  fome  late  Writers  having  brought 
the  Theory,  and  Produftion,  and  Motion  of  the 
Winds,  to  fomewhat  of  mathematical  Demonftration, 
we  (hall  here  give  it  the  Reader  in  that  Form. 

Lavjs 
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Laws  of  the  Preclusion,  &c.  of  Winds. 

1 .  If  the  Spring  of  the  Air  be  weakened  in  any  Place, 
more  than  in  the  adjoining  Places,  a  Wind  will  blow 
through  the  Place  where  the  Diminution  is. 

P'or  fince  the  Air  endeavours  by  its  elaftick  Force  to 
expand  itlelf  every  Way,  if  that  Force  be  lefs  in  one 
Place  than  another,  the  Nifts  of  the  more  againft  the 
lefs  elaftick  will  be  greater,  than  the  Nifus  of  the  latter 
againft  the  former. — The  lefs  elaftick  Air,  therefore, 
will  refill  with  lefs  Force  than  it  is  urged  by  the  more 
elaftick  ;  confequently,  the  lefs  elaftick  will  be  driven 
out  of  its  Place,  and  the  more  elaftick  will  fucceed. 

If  now  the  Excefs  of  the  Spring  of  the  more  elaftick 
to  that  of  the  lefs  elaftick  be  fuch  as  to  occafion  a  lit¬ 
tle  Alteration  in  the  Barofcope,  the  Motion  both  of 
the  Air  expelled,  and  that  which  lucceeds  it,  will  be¬ 
come  fenfible. 

2.  Plence,  fince  the  Spring  of  the  Air  increafes,  as 
the  comprefling  Weight  increafes,  and  comprefled  Air 
is  denfer  than  Air  lefs  comprefled,  all  Winds  blow  in¬ 
to  a  rarer  Air  out  of  a  Place  filled  with  a  denfer. 

3.  Wherefore  fince  a  denfer  Air  is  fpecifically  heavier 
than  a  rarer,  an  extraordinary  Lightnefs  of  the  Air  in 
any  Place  muft  be  attended  with  extraordinary  Winds 
or  Storms. 

Now  an  extraordinary  Fall  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Ba¬ 
rometer  fhews  an  extraordinary  Lightnefs  of  the  Atmo- 
fphere;  therefore  it  is  no  Wonder  if  that  foretells  Storms. 

4.  If  the  Air  be  fuddenly  condenfed  in  any  Place, 
its  Spring  will  be  fuddenly  diminifhed  ;  hence,  if  this 
Diminution  be  great  enough  to  affedt  the  Barometer, 
there  will  a  Wind  blow  through  the  condenfed  Air. 

5.  But  fince  it  cannot  be  fuddenly  condenfed,  unlefs  it 
has  before  been  much  rarefied,  there  will  a  Wind  blow 
through  the  Air  as  it  cools,  after  it  is  violently  heated. 

6.  In  like  Manner  if  Air  be  fuddenly  rarefied,  its  Spring 
is  fuddenly  increafed  ;  wherefore  it  will  flow  through 
the  contiguous  Air,  not  adted  on  by  the  rarefying 
Force. — A  Wind  therefore  will  blow  out  of  a  Place  in 
which  the  Air  is  fuddenly  rarefied;  and  on  this  Princi¬ 
ple  it  is,  in  all  Probability,  that 

7.  Moft  Caves  are  found  to  emit  Wind,  eitlher  more 
or  lefs. -*-Since  the  Sun’s  Power  in  rarefying  the  Air  is 
notorious,  it  muft  neceflarily  have  a  great  Influence 
on  the  Generation  of  Winds. 

The  Riling  and  Changing  of  the  Wind  is  determined 
experimentally,  by  means  of  Weather- cocks  placed  on 
the  Tops  of  Houfes,  &c. — But  thefe  only  indicate 
what  pafles  about  their  own  Height,  or  near  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth  •,  Wolfius  alluring  us,  from  Obferva- 
tions  of  feveral  Years,  that  the  higher  Winds,  which 
drive  the  Clouds,  are  different  from  the  lower  ones, 
which  move  the  Weather-cocks. 

Dr.  Berham  obferves,  upon  comparing  feveral  Series 
of  Obfervations  made  of  the  Winds  in  divers  Coun¬ 
tries,  viz.  England ,  Ireland ,  Switzerland ,  Italy ,  France , 
New  England ,  &c.  that  the  Winds  in  thofe  feveral 
Places  feldom  agree  •,  but  when  they  do,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  when  they  are  ftrong,  and  of  long  Continuance 
in  the  fame  Quarter-,  and  more,  he  thinks,  in  the 
northerly  and  eafterly,  than  in  any  other  Points. — Alfo, 
That  a  ftrong  Wind  in  one  Place  is  oftentimes  a  weak 
one  in  another ;  or  moderate,  according  as  the  Places 
are  nearer  or  more  remote. 

‘The  Laws  of  the  Force  and  Velocity  of  IVind. 

Wind  being  only  Air  in  Motion,  and  Air  a  Fluid 
fubjedt  to  the  Laws  of  other  Fluids,  its  Force  may  be 
brought  to  a  precife  Computation  :  thus ; 

The  Ratio  of  the  fpecifick  Gravity  of  any  other  Fluid  to 
that  of  the  Air ,  together  with  the  Space  that  Fluid ,  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  Preffure  of  the  Air ,  moves  in  any  given  Time, 
being  given  ;  we  can  determine  the  Space  which  the  Air  it- 
felf. ,  ailed  on  by  the  fame  Force ,  will  move  in  the  fame 
Time  by  this  Rule. 

1.  As  the  fpecifick  Gravity  of  Air  is  to  that  of 
any  other  Fluid,  fo  reciprocally  is  the  Square  of  the 
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Space  which  that  Fluid,  impelled  by  any  Force,  moves 
in  any  given  1  ime,  to  the  Square  of  the  Space,  which 
the  Air,  by  the  fome  Impulfe,  will  move  i n  the  fame  Time. 

Supposing,  thereiore,  the  Ratio  of  the  fpecifick  Gra¬ 
vity  of  that  other  Fluid  to  that  of  Air,  to  bc=<T‘ 
c  ;  the  Space  deferibed  by  the  Fluid  to  be  called  f  ■,  and 
that  which  the  Air  will  deferibe  by  the  fame  Impulfe 
x  :  the  Rule  gives  us  xr  /  (b  s  :  c). 

Hence,  if  we  fuppofe  Water,  impelled  by  the  given 
Force,  to  move  two  Feet  in  a  Second  of  Time  then 
will  f—i ;  and  fince  the  fpecifick  Gravity  of  Whiter  to 
Air  is  as  970  to  1,  we  fhall  have  £=970,  and  c—  1 
confequently  X—\7  970.  4—*/  3880=632  Feet :  the 

Velocity  of  the  Wind,  therefore  to  that  of  Water, 
moved  by  the  fame  Power,  will  be  as  623  to  2  ;  i.  e . 
if  Water  move  two  Feet  in  a  Second,  the  Wind  will 
fly  623  Feet. 

2.  Add,  that  f—s/[cxl\  b  -,)  and  therefore  the 
Space  any  Fluid,  impelled  by  any  Impreflion,  moves 
in  any  Time,  is  determined  by  finding  a  fourth  Pro¬ 
portional  to  the  two  Numbers  that  exprefs  the  Ratio  of 
the  fpecifick  Gravity,  and  the  Square  of  the  Space  the 
Wind  moves  in  the  given  Time.  The  fquare  Root  of 
that  fourth  Proportional  is  the  Space  required. 

M.  Mariotte ,  e.  gr.  found,  by  various  Experiments, 
that  a  pretty  ftrong  Wind  moves  24  Feet  in  a  Second 
of  Time;  wherefore,  if  the  Space  which  the  Water, 
adted  on  by  the  fame  Force  as  the  Air,  will  deferibe  in 
the  fame  Time,  be  required,  then  will  c—i,  #=24, 
b—970,  and  we  fhall  find  f—</  {576  :  970=^4). 

3.  The  Velocity  of  Wind  being  given ,  to  determine  the 
Preffure  required  to  produce  that  Velocity ;  we  have  this  Rule. 

The  Space  the  Wind  moves  in  one  Second  of  Time, 
is  to  the  Height  a  Fluid  is  to  be  raifed  in  an  empty 
Tube,  in  order  to  have  a  Preffure  capable  of  producing 
that  Velocity,  in  a  Ratio  compounded  of  the  fpecifick 
Gravity  of  the  Fluid  to  that  of  Air  -,  and  of  quadruple 
the  Altitude  a  Body  defeends  in  the  firft  Second  of  Time, 
to  the  aforefaid  Space  of  Air. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  Space  the  Air  moves  in  a  Second 
a— 24  Feet,  or  288  Inches ;  call  the  Altitude  of  the 
third  x,  and  the  Ratio  of  the  Mercury  to  the  Air  b : 
£■=13580:  1,  d—  1 81  Inches;  x  will  be  lefs  than  the 
Number  by  one  Line,  or  ~  of  an  Inch.  And  hence 
we  fee  why  a  fmall,  but  fudden  Change  in  the  Baro¬ 
meter,  fhould  be  followed  with  violent  Winds. 

The  Force  of  the  Wind  is  determined  experimen¬ 
tally,  by  a  peculiar  Machine  called  an  Anemometer, 
or  Wind  Meafurer  ;  which  being  moved  by  Means  of 
Sails,  like  thofe  of  a  Windmill,  raifes  a  Weight,  that 
ftill  the  higher  it  is  raifed,  receding  farther  from  the 
Center  of  Motion,  by  Aiding  along  a  hollow  Arm  fit- 
ed  on  to  the  Axis  of  the  Sails,  becomes  heavier  and 
heavier,  and  prefles  on  the  Arm,  till,  being  a  Counter- 
poife  to  the  Force  of  the  Wind  on  the  Sails,  it  flops 
the  Motion  of  them.  An  Index  then,  fited  upon  the 
fame  Axis,  at  right  Angles  with  the  Arm,  by  its 
rifing  or  falling,  points  out  the  Strength  of  the  Wind, 
on  a  Plane  divided  like  a  Dial  Plate  into  Degrees. 

Winds  are  either  conftant  or  variable.  The  conftant 
Winds  are  up  and  down  always  at  a  certain  Time  of 
the  Year,  and  in  certain  Parts  of  the  World  ;  but  the 
variable  vary  fo  much,  that  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 
any  Rule* 

The  conftant  and  periodical  Winds  are  only  in  the 
wideft  Seas ;  as  in  the  Atlantick  and  Ethiopick  Seas, 
between  the  Tropicks,  there  is  generally  an  eafterly 
Wind  all  the  Year  long,  without  any  confiderable  Va¬ 
riation,  unlefs  declining  fome  few  Points  toward  the 
North  or  South ;  but  all  along  the  Coafts  of  Guinea , 
for  five  hundred  Leagues,  the  foutherly  and  South-weft 
Winds  are  perpetual. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Winds  are  partly  general, 
as  in  the  Ethiopick  Ocean,  and  partly  periodical ;  that  is, 
they  blow  one  Way  Half  the  Year,  and  upon  the  oppo- 
fite  Points  the  other  Half. 

This  that  is  here  faid  relates  to  the  Sea  Winds,  at 
fome  Diftance  from  the  Land  ;  for  upon  the  Land,  and 
near  the  Shores,  the  Land  and  Sea  Breezes  are  almoft 
every  where  fenfible  ;  and  the  great  Variety  that  hap- 
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pens  in  their  Periods,  Force,  and  Direction,  happens 
from  the  Situation  of  Mountains,  Valleys,  and  Woods, 
and  from  the  various  Texture  of  the  Soil,  more  or  leis 
capable  of  retaining  or  reflecting  Pleat,  or  of  exhaling 
or  condenfing  Vapours, 

Of  variable  Winds,  fome  are  common  to  all  Coun¬ 
tries,  others  are  more  peculiar  to  fome  certain  Parts. 

Of  the  latter  Sort,  the  molt  famous  are  Hurricanes, 
which  chiefly  infelt  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  but  are  not 
anniverfary,  nor  equally  frequent. 

Their  Fury  is  fo  great,  that  they  throw  down  all  be¬ 
fore  them,  tear  up  Trees,  overturn  Houfes,  tofs  Ships 
prodigioufly,  and  blow  about  Things  of  vaft  Weight. 
They  are  not  even,  continued  Winds,  but  blow  in 
Gulls,  which  fuddenly  come  and  go-,  neither  do  they 
extend  very  wide,  but  are  fometimes  confined  to  a 
narrow  Compafs,  and  at  other  Times  take  a  larger 
Scope.  As  for  their  Duration,  it  is  but  a  few  Days, 
and  fometimes  only  for  a  few  Hours.  They  are  more 
common  in  America  than  any  where  elfe,  but  yet  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Afia  are  not  altogether  without  them,  as 
appears  from  Hiftories  and  Travels. 

The  Caufes  of  Tempells  and  Hurricanes  are  hardly 
to  be  accounted  for  in  all  Particulars.  However,  it 
may,  in  the  firft  Place,  be  noted,  that  the  Ratio  of  all 
Liquids  is  much  the  fame,  and  therefore  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Motion  may  be  excited  in  the  Air,  by  the  fame 
Way  as  in  Water. 

Now,  if  Water  fall  from  a  high  Place,  or  if  there 
be  a  Confluence  of  feveral  Streams  together,  this  gives 
a  violent  Motion,  and  caufes  many  Whirlings  and 
Eddies  in  it.  .  This  is  apparent  in  the  Torrents  falling 
down  the  Rocks,  and  the  Confluence  of  Rivers. 

If  therefore  fomething  analogous  may  happen  in  the 
Air,  there  needs  mull  be  furious  Tempells  of  Wind 
raifed  in  it.  And  fuch  a  Thing  may  happen,  if  any 
extraordinary  Quantity  of  Vapours  be  drawn  by  the 
Wind,  upon  a  certain  Place,  which  they  cannot  eafily 
get  over,  by  Reafon  of  Mountains  or  contrary  Winds, 
which  oppofe  them  :  for  Example ;  Suppofe  a  Wind, 
upon  fome  Point  between  North  and  Fall,  carries  a 
large  Collection  of  Vapours  out  of  Africa  into  the 
Caribbee  Iflands ;  this  Wind  lights  upon  the  Continent 
of  America ;  now,  it  is  pofiible,  that  not  only  the 
Mountains  and  Woods  of  Panama  may  refill  the  Current 
of  this  Wind,  and  croud  the  Vapours  together  there  ; 
but  a  contrary  Wind,  upon  a  Point  between  South  and 
Well,  may  blow  at  the  fame  Time  upon  the  wellern 
Shore  of  America,  which  lhall  force  the  Vapours  back 
again.  When  fuch  a  Rencounter  happens,  there  mull 
be  a  wild  Uproar  in  the  Air  about  the  Caribbee  Iflands, 
and  in  all  that  Traci  between  South  and  North  America , 
and  the  Vapours  in  this  circular  Motion  muft  needs  be 
furious  on  all  Sides,  juft  as  it  is  in  the  Water. 

For  we  fee  in  the  Confluence  of  two  Rivers,  if  their 
Currents  are  rapid  at  the  Place  where  they  fall  in,  they 
caufe  violent  Eddies,  whirl  Things  about  that  are  call 
in  them,  fwallowing  them  up  for  a  little  Time,  and 
then  throwing  them  back  again. 

This  lhews  us  the  Reafon,  why  heavy  Bodies  are 
often  tolled  in  the  Air  by  the  whirling  of  Hurricanes, 
and  then  dallied  to  the  Ground  again;  for  the  Air, 
being  a  circular  Motion,  is  with  great  Fury  toffed 
backwards  and  forwards,  between  the  Ground  and  the 
Clouds  ;  for  as  the  Waters  of  the  rolling  Sea  do  not 
run  to  the  Shores  in  an  even  Stream,  but  in  fuch  Waves 
as  dafh  by  Fits  and  Turns;  fo  the  Courfe  of  a  violent 
Wind  is  in  broken  and  diftinCt  Blafts. 

Such  Tempells  do  not  extend  very  far,  though  their 
Bounds  are  uncertain,  becaufe  the  neighbouring  Air 
giving  Way  to  them,  they  Ipend  themfelves  in  th?P  ro- 
grefs  of  their  Motion. 

Thus,  when  a  great  Stone  is  call  into  the  Water,  we 
fee  a  great  Agitation  round  about  the  Place  where  it 
fell ;  but  the  more  the  Waves  retire  from  the  Center  of 
Motion,  the  flower  and  the  lefs  fenfible  they  grow ; 
and  as  luch  Motions  do  not  laft  long  in  Water,  no 
more  do  they  in  the  Air,  for  the  fame  Reafon. 

Though  there  may  be  unufual  Storms  of  Wind  any¬ 
where,  the  Air  and  Vapours  are  drawn  together  there¬ 


abouts  by  contrary  Winds,  yet  are  they  more  frequent 
about  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  efpecially  in  June  and  Aurufi, 
when  the  Sun  is  vertical  there,  for  their  Air  bein^ ra¬ 
refied  by  the  Sun’s  Heat,  the  ufual  Winds  bring  tluther 
a  vaft  Quantity  of  Air  and  Vapours,  which,  beino- 
crouded  together,  in  the  Gulf  of  America ,  caufe  a 
great  Eftuation  about  the  neighbouring  Iflands. 

When  the  Sun  is  on  this  Side  the  Equator,  the  Air 
is  more  rarefied  thereabouts,  and  it  may  fo  happen,  that 
the  South-fouth-eaft  Wind,  which  conllantly  blows 
beyond  the  Line,  may  fometimes  tranfgrefs  its  Limits, 
and  bring  the  Vapours  of  the  Ethiopick  Sea  to  the  fame 
Place  where  thofe  of  the  Atlantick  are  already  gathered ; 
which,  being  kept  in  by  the  Shores  of  America ,  muft 
neceffarily  be  driven  about  the  Caribbee  Iflands. 

Of  the  Qualities  of  Winds.  ' 

i .  A  Wind  that  blows  from  the  Sea  is  always  moift  ; 
in  Summer  it  is  cold,  in  Winter  warm,  unlefs  the  Sea  be 
frozen  up.  This  is  well  demonftrated  thus  :  There  is 
Vapour  continually  rifing  out  of  all  Water  (as  appears 
even  hence,  that  a  Quantity  of  Water,  being  left  a 
little  while  in  an  open  Veiled,  is  found  fenfibly  di- 
minilhed),  but  efpecially  if  it  be  expofed  to  the  Sun’s 
Rays,  in  which  Cafe  the  Evaporation  is  beyond  all 
Expe&ation.  By  this  means  the  Air  incumbent  on  the 
Sea  becomes  impregnated  with  a  deal  of  Vapour,  but  the 
Winds,  blowing  from  off  the  Sea,  fweep  thefe  Vapours 
along  with  them,  and  confequently  are  always  moift. 

Again,  Water  in  Summer,  (Ac.  conceives  lefs  Heat 
than  terreftrial  Bodies,  expofed  to  the  fame  Rays  of  the 
Sun  ;  but  in  Winter,  Sea  Water  is  warmer  than  the 
Earth,  covered  with  Froft,  Snow,  &c.  Wherefore, 
as  the  Air,  contiguous  to  any  Body,  is  found  to  par¬ 
take  of  its  Heat  and  Cold  ;  the  Air,  contiguous  to  Sea 
Water,  will  be  warmer  in  Winter,  and  colder  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  than  that  contiguous  to  the  Earth  :  or  thus ;  Va¬ 
pours  raifed  from  Water  by  the  Sun’s  Warmth  in  Win¬ 
ter,  are  warmer  than  the  Air  they  rife  in,  as  appears 
from  the  Vapours  condenfing,  and  becoming  vifible, 
almoft  as  foon  as  they  are  got  out  into  the  Air.  Frefh 
Quantities  of  Vapours  therefore,  continually  warming 
the  Atmofphere  over  the  Sea,  will  raife  its  Heat  beyond 
that  over  the  Land. 

Again,  the  Sun’s  Rays  refle&ed  from  the  Earth  into 
the  Air  in  Summer,  are  much  more  than  thefe  from 
the  Water  into  the  Air.  The  Air  therefore  over  the 
Earth,  warmed  by  the  Refieftion  of  more  Rays  than 
that  over  Water,  is  warmer.  Hence  Sea  Winds  make 
cloudy  hazy  Weather. 

2.  Winds  which  blow  from  the  Continent  are  always  dry, 
in  Summer  warm ,  and  cold  in  Winter  ;  for  there  is  much 
lefs  Vapour  arifing  from  the  Earth,  than  from  Water, 
and  therefore  the  Air  over  the  Continent  will  be  im¬ 
pregnated  with  much  fewer  Vapours :  add,  that  the 
Vapours  or  Exhalations  raifed  by  a  great  Degree  of 
Heat  out  of  the  Earth,  are  much  finer  and  lefs  fenfible, 
than  thofe  from  Water.  The  Wind  therefore,  blowing 
over  the  Continent,  carries  but  little  Vapour  with  it, 
and  is  therefore  dry. 

Our  northern  and  foutherly  Winds,  however,  which 
are  commonly  efteemed  the  Caufes  of  cold  and  warm 
Weather,  Dr.  Berham  obferves  (as  we  have  laid),  are 
really  the  Effects  of  the  Cold  or  Warmth  of  the  Atmo¬ 
fphere:  hence  it  is,  that  we  frequently  fee  a  warm  fouth¬ 
erly  Wind  on  a  hidden  changed  to  the  North,  by  the 
Fall  of  Snow  or  Hail;  and  that  in  a  cold  frofty  Morning 
we  fee  the  Wind  North,  which  afterward  wheels  about 
toward  the  foutherly  Quarters,  when  the  Sun  has  well 
warmed  the  Air,  and  again  in  the  cold  Evening  turns 
northerly  or  eafterly. 

Some  Winds  are  drying,  others  are  moift  ;  fome  ga¬ 
ther  Clouds,  others  difperfe  them;  fome  are  warm, 
others  cold,  but  their  Influence  is  not  one  and  the  fame 
in  all  Places,  for  fuch  Winds  as  are  warm  in  one  Coun¬ 
try  are  cold  in  another  ;  thofe  that  are  wet  with  us  are 
dry  with  other  Nations,  and  on  the  contrary. 

The  dry  Winds  are  fuch,  as  carry  but  a  few  Vapours 
along  with  them,  and  therefore  lick  off  the  moift  Par¬ 
ticles 
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tides  from  the  Bodies  over  which  they  pafs ;  and  thus 
in  Holland  the  North  and  Eaft  Winds,  with  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Points,  are  drying,  becaufe  the  cold  northern 
Sea  yields  but  few  Vapours  in  Comparifon  of  thofe 
that  come  from  warmer  Parts  of  the  Ocean,  but  the 
wefterly  Winds  and  others  are  moift,  becaufe  they  if  lie 
from  warm  and  vaporous  Parts,  the  weftern  Wind  fel- 
dom  failing  to  fend  Rain. 

Such  Winds  gather  Clouds,  which  blow  from  the 
Quarters  where  the  Vapours  artfe,  which,  in  Conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Vapours  of  our  own  Region,  fill  the  Air  •, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  that  bring  little  Vapour 
along  with  them,  and  bear  away  that  which  hangs 
over  us,  bring  fair  Weather. 

Winds  are  either  warm  or  cold,  as  the  Countries 
are  from  whence  they  blow ;  and  therefore  when  a 
brifk  Wind  blows  from  a  cold  Quarter,  it  allays  the 
Heat  of  Summer,  which  is  very  troublefome  in  ftill 
Weather.  Thus  a  quick  Blaft  of  a  Pair  of  Bellows 
will  put  out  a  Flame,  which  a  gentle  Blowing  increafes, 
for  the  quick  Blaft  drives  all  the  Flame  to  one  Side, 
where  it  is  ftifled  by  the  Force  of  the  incumbent  Air 
for  Want  of  Aliment,  but  a  gentle  Wind  augments 
the  Motion  of  the  Flame  every  Way,  and  makes  it 
feize  on  more  Parts  of  Fuel. 

Now,  becaufe  all  the  Heat  or  Cold  of  Wind  proceeds 
from  the  Heat  or  Cold  of  the  Country  where  it  blows, 
therefore  the  fame  Winds  are  cold  or  hot  every  where. 
Beyond  the  Line  they  are  juft  the  Reverfe  of  what  they 
are  with  us-,  their  cold  Winds  are  from  the  South, 
ours  from  the  North;  and  as  our  South  Winds  are 
warm,  from  no  other  Reafon,  but  becaufe  they  bring 
us  an  Air  heated  by  the  Sun,  for  the  very  fame  Reafon 
the  North  Winds  are  warm  to  our  Antipodes. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Sun 
is  the  Caufe  of  the  Wind,  and  Motion  the  Caufe  of 
Vapours. 

Prognofiicks  of  Weather  from  the  Winds. 

The  Winds,  Mr.  Pointer  fays,  are  the  Caufes  of 
the  moft  fudden  and  extraordinary  Alterations  of  the 
Air. 

The  Nature  of  the  Winds  is  fuch,  that  by  the  Ex¬ 
perience  we  have  of  them,  we  may  very  nearly  predict 
what  Weather  we  lhall  have  for  two  or  three  Days 
after  ;  as  for  Example,  we  know  that,  in  our  Climate, 
a  South  Wind  generally  brings  Rain,  and  a  Weft  Wind 
more,  and  the  Weft  Wind  is  the  predominant  Wind 
with  us,  becaufe  the  Ocean  lies  on  the  Weft  Side  of 
our  Country. 

And  alfo,  that  a  North  Wind  brings  fair  Weather 
to  us,  as  well  as  the  Eaft  Wind,  which  does  not  laft  fo 
long  as  the  North;  therefore  the  North-eaft’and  South- 
weft  Winds  are  thofe  that  are  neceffary  chiefly  to  be 
treated  of. 

Mr.  Pointer  gives  the  following  Rules  to  know  when 
the  Wind  will  fet  in  one  of  thefe  two  Points,  for  the 
moft  part,  for  two  or  three  Months  together.  Firft,  as 
to  the  North-eaft  Wind  ;  when  the  Wind  turns  to  the 
North  eaft  Point,  and  continues  in  it  two  Days  with¬ 
out  Rain,  and  does  neither  turn  to  the  Southward  the 
third  Day,  nor  rain,  then  it  is  likely  to  continue  eight 
or  nine  Days  without  Rain,  and  then  to  return  into  the 
South. 

If  this  Wind  turns  out  of  the  South  to  the  North- 
eaft  again,  and  continues  two  Days  in  that  Point  with¬ 
out  Rain,  and  neither  rains  nor  turns  to  the  South 
the  third  Day,  it  is  likely  to  continue  North-eaft  for 
two  Months,  and  for  the  moft  part  for  three  Months. 
The  Wind  will  finifn  thefe  Turns  toward  the  North  in 
three  Weeks  Time. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  South-weft  Winds;  when  the 
Wind  has  been  in  the  North  for  two  Months  or  more, 
and  comes  to  the  South,  there  are  ufualiy  three  or  four 
fair  Days  at  firft,  and  then,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  Day 
comes  Rain,  or  elfe  the  Wind  turns  North,  and  con¬ 
tinues  dry  ftill  ;  if  within  a  Day  or  two,  without  Rain, 

)t  return  to  the  South,  and  with  Rain  turn  northward, 
and  return  into  the  South  the  firft  or  fecond  Day,  as 
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before,  two  or  three  Times  together  after  this  Manner, 
then  it  is  like  to  be  in  the  South  or  South-weft  two  or 
three  Months  together,  for  the  moft  part,  as  it  was  in 
the  North  before.  1  he  Wind  will  finiih  thefe  Turns 
in  a  Fortnight. 

He  does  not  mention  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Winds  ;  be- 
caule,  he  fays,  the  Rains  ufualiy  come  from  the  South, 
or  in  fliifting  of  the  Wind  from  the  South  to  the 
North;  as  for  the  Drought,  the  Wind  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  North-eaft. 

The  Wind  ufualiy  turns  from' the  North  to  the  South 
quietly  without  Rain ;  but  comes  back  again  into  the 
North,  with  a  ftrong  Wind  and  Rain.  The  greateft 
Winds  which  blow  down  Houfes  and  Trees,  ufualiy 
come  by  the  turning  of  the  Wind  out  of  the  South  by 
the  Weft  into  the  North,  which  drives  away  Rain, 
and  clears  the  Air. 

Signs  of  the  Changing  of  the  Wind. 

Mr.  Pointer  fays,  in  what  Point  foever  the  Wind  is, 
when  the  Sun  rifes  with  many  pale  Spots  appearing  in 
its  Orb,  and  Part  of  it  hid  in  a  Cloud,  it  will  loon 
turn  to  the  South. 

That  v/hen  the  Wind  has  been  fettled  for  twenty 
four  Hours  or  more,  in  any  of  the  full  Points,  as 
North,  Eaft,  Weft,  or  South,  when  it  begins  to  turn, 
it  will  not  fettle  till  it  comes  to  the  oppofite  Point,  as 
from  the  North  to  the  South,  and  fo  from  full  Eaft  to 
full  Weft ;  and  fo  of  the  angular  Points  as  from  the 
North  eaft,  to  the  South- weft. 

Upon  whatfoever  Quarter  the  Wind  is  when  the 
Moon  changes,  it  prefently  changes  upon  the  new  Moon. 

When  the  Generality  of  the  Clouds  tack  with  the 
Wind  (though  there  fhould  be  many  little  Fleeces,  or 
long  Flakes,  lying  higher)  the  Wind  is  flagging,  and 
will  change  foon,  and  ftiift  its  Point. 

Common  Obfervations  and  Signs  of  Winds  and  Storms 

arifmg . 

If  pale  Spots  feem  to  appear  in  the  Orb  of  the  Sun 
at  his  Seting,  and  dazzle  there,  ftrong  Winds  from 
the  South  will  enfue;  the  Wind  foon  fluffing  into  that 
Point,  in  what  Quarter  foever  it  was  before. 

If  there  appear  upon  the  Sun,  when  he  is  feting, 
fiery  Spots,  or  of  a  redifh  Colour,  much  Wind  wfll 
enfue;  and  a  louring  Morning  is  frequently  a  Fore- 
runer  of  Wind. 

If  the  Moon,  when  at  full,  has  a  redifh  Circle  about 
her,  it  prefages  much  Wind. 

When  Meteors,  or  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Stars, 
fhoot,  and  fpread  a  long  I  rain  of  Lio-ht,  they  are 
Foreruners  of  Wind  that  will  foon  follow! 

The  Lord  Bacon  fays,  the  following  are  Pro°"nofticks 
of  high  Winds  or  Tempefts  arifing. 

When  the  Sea  refounds  upon  the  Shore,  when  the 
Winds  murmur  in  the  WAods,  without  any  apparent 
Wind,  they  portend  that  Wind  will  follow;  for  fuch 
W.nds,  breathing  chiefly  out  of  the  Earth,  are  not 
firft  perceived,  except  they  are  pent  by  W ater  or  Wood ; 
and  therefore  a  Murmur  out  of  the  Caves  likewife  por¬ 
tends  as  much. 

When  the  Brightnefs  of  the  fmaller  Stars  is  on  a  fud¬ 
den  obfcured,  it  is  a  Sign  of  a  Tempeft  arifing  ;  for  the 
upper  Regions  of  the  Air  perceive  the  Matter  of  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  Tempefts  and  Winds,  before  the  Air  here  be¬ 
low  ;  therefore  the  obfcuring  of  the  fmaller  Stars  is  a 
Sign  of  Tempefts  following. 

He  fays,  the  Air  and  Fire  have  fubtil  Perception  of 
the  rifing  Winds  before  Men. 

We  may  perceive  the  Trembling  of  a  Candle  will 
difcover  a  Wind,  that  otherwife  we  do  not  feel ;  and  the 
fiexuous  burning  of  Flames  fhews  the  Air  is  begining  to 
beunquiet;  andin  like  Manner  Coals  of  Fire,  bycafting 
off  the  Afnes  more  than  ufual ;  and  as  for  the  Afnes.  it 
is  not  to  be  admired  at,  if  the  Wind  unperceived  fhake 
them  off;  for  it  is  a  common  Thing  to  try  which  Way 
the  Wind  blows,  by  throwing  up  Grafs,  Chaff,  or  fuch 
like  Things,  into  the  Air. 

Signs 
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Signs  of  the  Wind's  cctifng. 

IF  a  hafty  Shower  of  Rain  falls,  when  the  Wind  has 
raged  for  fume  Hours,  it  foon  abates. 

If  Water  ruckles  much,  and  frequent  Bubbles  arife, 
the  Storm  is  but  of  a  fhort  Continuance. 

If  Sparrows  chirp  merrily,  and  Moles  come  out  of 
their  Holes,  it  is  a  Sign  of  the  Storm  ceafing. 

If  the  Bird  called  King’s- fifher,  or  Halcyon,  attempts 
the  Seas  when  the  Wind  blows  hard,  it  is  a  Sign  of  its 
abating. 

Of  WINES,  and  vinous  Liquors. 

WINE  is  a  brifk,  agreeable,  and  fpirituous  Juice, 
drawn  from  vegetable  Bodies,  and  fermented. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  characterizes  Wine,  that  the  firft!  hing 
that  it  affords  by  Diftillation,  be  a  thin,  fatty,  inflam¬ 
mable,  CrV.  Fluid,  called  a  Spirit ;  and  in  this  it  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  another  Clafs  of  fermented  vegetable 
Juices  ;  viz.  Vinegars;  which,  inftead  of  fuch  Spirit, 
yield  for  the  firft  Thing  an  acid,  uninflammable 
Matter. 

In  order  to  the  making  Wines,  it  will  be  of  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Bufinefs  of  Fer¬ 
mentation.  This  Dr.  Boerhaave  defines  and  explains  as 
follows  : 

Fermentation  is  a  Change  produced  in  vegetable  Bo¬ 
dies,  by  means  of  an  inteftine  Motion  excited  therein ; 
the  Effeft  whereof  is  this,  that  the  Fart  which  firft  rifes 
from  them  in  Diftillation,  is  either  a  thin,  fat,  acrid, 
hot,  t ran fparent,  volatile,  and  inflammable  Fluid,  that 
will  mix  with  Water;  or  elfe  a  thin,  acid,  pellucid, 
lefs  volatile,  uninflammable  Liquor,  capable  of  extin- 
gui firing  Fire. 

The  Liquor,  obtained  by  means  of  Fermentation,  is 
called  thin,  becaufe  none  appears  to  be  thiner  than 
the  Spirit  of  fermented  Vegetables ;  Acid,  becaufe  it 
afts  alrnoft  like  Fire,  when  applied  to  the  Tongue,  or 
other  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  Volatile,  becaufe  there  appears 
to  be  no  Liquor*  that  is  raifed  with  greater  Eafe ;  but 
it  is  this  Liquor  being  totally  inflammable,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  capable  of  mixing  with  Water,  that  ulti¬ 
mately  diftinguifhes  Fermentation  from  all  other  Opera¬ 
tions  in  Nature  ;  for  neither  Putrefaction,  Digeftion, 
Effervefcence,  nor  any  Thing  of  that  Kind,  will  ever 
afford  a  Liquor  at  once  poffelfed  of  thofe  Qualities. 

Putrefaction,  indeed,  as  well  as  Fermentation,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  an  inteftine  Motion  ;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  will  never  produce  either  of  the  Liquors  above 
defcribed,  as  the  EffeCts  of  Fermentation  ;  that  is,  nei¬ 
ther  a  vinous  nor  acetous  Liquor. 

We  fee  then,  that  there  are  two  different  EffeCts  of 
Fermentation,  the  Production  of  an  inflammable  Spirit, 
and  an  uninflammable  Acid  ;  and  whatever  Operation 
will  afford  neither  of  thefe  Liquors,  is  improperly  called 
Fermentation  ;  which  therefore  can  only  take  Place  in 
the  vegetable  Kingdom  ;  for  all  the  Art  in  the  World, 
fo  far  as  hitherto  appears,  will  never  gain  fuch  Spirits 
from  Animals  or  Fcfiils ;  and  confequently  never  excite 
an  aCtual  and  real  Fermentation  in  them  for  Fermen¬ 
tation  is  the  Angle  Operation  in  Nature,  by  which  fuch 
Spirits  can  be  obtained. 

2.  Any  vegetable  Liquor  fo  fermented,  as  to  afford 
the  inflammable  Spirit  above-mentioned,  for  the  firft 
Thing  in  Diftillation,  we  call  Wine;  but  if  the  Liquor 
be  fo  fermented,  as  firft  to  afford  the  acid  uninflamma¬ 
ble  one,  it  is  called  Vinegar ;  by  Which  we  mean  every 
thin,  acid,  volatile,  vegetable  Liquor,  capable  ofextin- 
guifhing  Fire.  So  likewife,  under  the  Name  of  Wine, 
we  include  Beer  or  Ale,  Mead,  and  Metheglin,  Cyder, 
Perry,  all  Sorts  of  artificial  Wines,  and  whatever  Li¬ 
quors  afford  Spirits  poffeffed  of  the  Properties  before  fet 
down. 

The  like  is  to  be  underftood  of  Vinegar,  which  is 
ob' affable  from  all  the  fame  Bodies  that  afford  Wine; 
fo  that  we  have  either  the  Wine  or  Vinegar  of  all  Sorts 
of  Fruits,  as  of  Grapes,  Currants,  Mulberries,  Cherries, 
QV,  all  Sorts  of  Grain,  as  Barley,  Wheat,  Oats, 
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1  ail  Sorts  of  Pulfe,  as  Beans,  Peas,  Tares,  C?r.  all  Sorts 
of  Roots,  as  Turneps,  Carrots,  Radiibes,  &c.  and  ki 
fhort,  of  all  Sorts  of  vegetable  Subftances,  even  Grafs 
itfelf. 

3.  All  the  Bodies  capable  of  being  changed  by  Fer¬ 
mentation,  either  into  Wine  or  Vinegar,  are  faid  to  be 
fermentable  Bodies  ;  and  becaufe  fuch  a  Change  can 
only  be  wrought,  fo  far  as  we  know  at  prefent,  upon 
Vegetables,  thefe  alone  are  accounted  fermentable. 

4.  Any  Matter,  which,  being  mixed  with  a  fermen¬ 
table  Body,  increafes  its  inteftine  Motion,  or  excites  or 
forwards  the  Fermentation,  is  called  the  Ferment;  and, 
according  to  the  Docftrine  before  delivered,  nothing  can 
properly  be  called  fo,  but  what  will  produce  either  Wine 
or  Vinegar. 

Thefe  fermentable  Bodies  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Gaffes. 

The  firft  Clafs  will  confift  of  the  meally  Seeds ;  i.  e . 
all  the  Grain,  which,  being  fully  ripe,  and  well  dryed, 
may  be  reduced,  by  grinding,  to  a  light  Meal  or  Flour, 
that  is  neither  clammy  nor  undtuous. 

The  fecond  Clafs  confifts  of  all  the  pulpy  Summer 
Fruits,  which,  when  ripe,  affed  the  Tongue  with  the 
Senfeof  Acidity  and  Sharpnefs,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes, 
Goofberries,  &c.  Under  this  Clafs  may  be  ranged  all 
manner  of  bulbous  pulpy  Roots  growing  in  the  Ground, 
if  they  are  firft  deprived  of  their  volatile,  alkaline  Salt, 
which  is  apt  to  determine  them  to  Putrefadion. 

The  third  Clafs  takes  in  all  the  juicy  Parts  of  Plants, 
as  the  Leaves,  Flowers,  Stalks,  and  Roots,  provided 
they  are  not  too  oilly,  otjtoo  alkaline ;  in  which  Cafes  Ve¬ 
getables  will  rather  putrefy  than  ferment. 

The  fourth  Clafs  contains  the  frefh,  expreffed,  and 
native  Juices  of  all  Kinds  of  Vegetables  ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  all  the  native,  faline  Liquors  that  diftil  from 
wounded  Plants,  as  the  Tears  of  the  Vine,  the  Walnut, 
the  Birch  Tree,  i£c. 

Under  the  fifth  Clafs  come  the  moft  perfed  of  all  the 
vegetable  Juices;  viz.  thofe  that  are  unduous,  conden- 
fed,  and  elaborated  by  Nature  herfelf,  fuch  as  Honey, 
Manna,  Sugar,  and  all  other  Kinds  of  concoded  Juices 
capable  of  diffolving  in  Water. 

In  order  to  fit  any  of  the  fermentable  Bodies  for  Fer¬ 
mentation,  there  are  feveral  Particulars  requifite : 

1.  Maturity  ;  the  Juice  of  unripe  Berries,  as  of  Cur¬ 
rants  or  Goofberries,  for  inftance,  will  fcarce  be  brought 
to  ferment  at  all ;  while  it  is  very  difficult  to  hinder 
their  Juice,  when  fully  ripe,  from  falling  fpontaneoufly 
into  Fermentation. 

Thus  the  Juice  of  unripe  Grapes,  being  uncapable  of 
fermenting,  is  a  rough,  acid  Liquor,  called  Verjuice,, 
that  will  lor  feveral  Years  remain  in  the  fame  unadive 
State  ;  but  after  they  are  come  to  Maturity,  it  can  no 
fooner  be  preffed  into  the  Veffel,  than  it  becomes  a  fer¬ 
mentable  fpirituous  Fluid. 

2.  Another  Requifite  to  prepare  a  Body  for  Fermen¬ 
tation  is,  that  it  lhould  contain  only  a  moderate  Pro¬ 
portion  of  Oil ;  for  if  it  either  exceeds  in  the  Quantity, 
or  be  entirely  deftitute  of  Oil,  it  will  never  be  brought  to 
ferment  at  all.  Thus  Almonds,  Fennel  Seeds, 

are  always  deprived  of  their  Oil  before  they  are  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  fermented. 

3.  The  Bodies  intended  for  Fermentation  muff;  not 
be  too  acid  or  auftere ;  as  is  plain  from  the  acid  Juices 
of  unripe  Fruit,  which  are  greatly  indifpofed  to  ferment. 

4.  The  laft  thing  required  to  fit  and  prepare  a  Body 
to  undergo  Fermentation,  is  the  Property  of  diffolving 
in  Water  ;  for  want  of  which,  all  acid  Bodies,  and  fuch 
Woods,  Roots,  and  Herbs,  as  are  dry  and  hard,  be¬ 
come  unfit  for  this  Operation  ;  for  unlefs  the  Parts  of 
thefe  Bodies  are  diffolved,  the  requifite  inteftine  Morion 
thereof  will  not  enfue  ;  but  without  fuch  Motion,  Fer¬ 
mentation  cannot  fubfift. 

Flence  Honey  itfelf  can  never  be  made  to  ferment, 
whilftit  retains  its  native,  thick  Confidence  ;  but,  being 
diffolved  by  Heat,  or  let  down  with  Water,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  enters  the  State  of  Fermentation.  On  the  other 
hand,  fo  violently  as  the  Juice  of  Grapes  affeifts  this. 
State,  yet  if,  immediately  after  it  is  expreffed,  it  be 
reduced,  by  boiling,  to  the  Conffftence  of  a  Jelly,  it 

will 
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will  lie  quiet,  and  never  ferment  at  all,  qnlefs  it  be  again 
diluted,  and  let  down  with  Water, 

Ferments  are  of  two  Kinds;  the  natural  orfpontane- 
ous,  and  thole  produced  by  Fermentation. 

The  fpontaneous,  or  natural  Ferments,  are, 

1.  All  the  frefh  expreffed  Juices  of  fully  ripened 
Plants,  which  eafily  run  into  Fermentation. 

2.  Honey,  Manna,  Sugar,  and  the  like  thick  and 
infpiffated  vegetable  Juices,  which  caufe  a  llrong  Fer¬ 
mentation. 

3.  The  Ferments  produced  by  Fermentation  are,  the 
frefh  Flowers  or  Yeaft  of  any  fermenting  vegetable  Juice 
or  Liquor,  as  of  Wine,  Beer,  &c>  By  Flowers  or  Yeaft 
js  to  be  underftood  that  light  frothy  Matter,  which  co¬ 
vers  the  Surface  of  the  fermenting  Liquor  in  the  Nature 
of  a  tender  Cruft  ;  and  which,  being  added  to  any  other 
fermentable  Juices,  will  excite  a  Fermentation  in 
them. 

4.  The  frefh  Faces  or  Lees  of  any  fermenting  Liquor, 
as  of  Wipe,.  Ale,  Beer,  &c.  For  all  Fermentation  di¬ 
vides  the  Liquor,  which  is  the  Subjedt  of  it,  into  three 
Parts;  viz.  the  Flowers  or  Yeaft,  which  poffefs  theup- 
permoft  Place;  the  operating  or  fermenting  Fluid,  which 
lies  in  the  Middle ;  and  the  grofs  and  feemingly  exhau- 
fted  Matter,  which,  falling  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Vefiel, 
is  known  by  the  Name  of  Lees,  Sediments,  Feculence, 
or  Mother,  that  will,  if  raifed  again  out  of  the  Liquor 
into  which  it  was  precipitated,  caufe  it  to  work  afrefli. 

Thus,  when  a  Hoglhead  of  Wine  has  done  ferment¬ 
ing,  and  is  fined  down,  if  the  Vefiel  be  any  way  fhaken 
or  difturbed,  it  will  grow  turbid  again,  and  ferment 
anew,  as  Vintners  very  well  knbw.  For  fuch  as  were 
the  Flowers  in  the  Act  of  Fermentation,  ftich  is  the  Mo¬ 
ther  after  the  Adlion  is  over. 

5.  Acid  Pafte,  or  Bakers  Leaven,  which  is  no  more 
than  any  Kind  of  Meal  brought  into  a  clofe  Lump  by 
Means  of  Water,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  common 
Bread  is  made ;  for  this  being  fet  in  a  warm  Place,  du¬ 
ring  the  Space  of  four  or  five  Days,  it  will  firft  fwell, 
then  turn  very  acid,  and  at  length  become  a  Ferment.  ' 

6.  Thofe  Ferments  which  refide  in,  or  ftick  to  the 
Sides  of,  -the  Cafks  that  have  contained  fermenting  Li¬ 
quors  ;  for  fuch  Cafks  will  of  themfelves  raife  a  Fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  Liquors  commited  to  them  ;  and  Hel- 
mont  was  of  Opinion,  they  might  be  capable  of  doing 
this  for  ever. 

Upon  Account  of  this  inherent  Ferment  it  is,  that 
old-feafoned  Vefiels,  or  fuch  as  have  been  long  em¬ 
ployed.  by  Vintners  or  Brewers,  bear  fo  great  a  Price 
among  them. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  though  a  Thing  well  known  to 
Brewers  and  Vintners,  that  a  new  Cafk  checks  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  of  vinous  Liquors,  and  renders  them  weak 
and  fpiritlefs ;  for  which  Reafon  they  never  choofe  to 
make  ufe  of  ftich  a  Cafk  before  it  is  feafoned,  as  they 
call  it  by  having  firft  contained  fomefpirituous  orfermen- 
ted  Liquor  or  other  ;  which  being  plentifully  drank  in 
by  the  Wood,  the  original  Liquor  comes  to  be  depri¬ 
ved  of  a  large  Proportion  of  its  Spirit,  and  more  fer¬ 
mentable  Part ;  whence  the  Remainder  muft  needs  tafte 
fiat  and  vapid. 

This  is  certain,  that  even  Muft  jtfelf  will  not  eafily 
Ferment  in  a  new  pure  Vefiel ;  but  with  the  greateft 
Facility,  if  put  into  one  that  has  before  contained  fer¬ 
menting  Juices  ;  for  the  Parts  of  the  fermenting  li¬ 
quors,  with  which  fuch  a  Vefiel  muft  have  been  impreg¬ 
nated,  prefently  roufe  and  determine  it  to  Action. 

7.  There  are  fome  Ferments  that  appear  to  be  hete¬ 
rogeneous,  or  which  are  improperly  called  Ferments ; 
as°the  White  of  an  Egg  beat  into  a  Froth,  which  is 
ufed  when  the  Liquor  to  be  fermented  proves  too  dilute 
or  thin  to  fuftain  the  Operation.  .  For  in  this  Cafe  the 
fermentable  Parts  of  the  Fluid  eafily  extricate  them¬ 
felves,  and  fo  fly  off  for  want  of  fomething  to  detain 
and  keep  them  in  the  Body  of  the  Liquor;  which  there¬ 
fore  requires  fome  vifcid  Subftance  to  be  mixed  with  it, 
in  order  to  prevent  this  Avolation  of  its  fubtile  Parts. 
And  this  cannot  be  more  commodioufly  effected,  than 
by  the  White  of  an  Egg. 

'  8,  Of  the  like  heterogeneous  Kipd  of  Ferments  are 
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all  fixed  and  acid  Salts.  Thus,  if  the  Liquor  cfefignej 
for  Fermentation  be  too  acM  to  work  kindly,  the  Addi¬ 
tion  ol  an  alkaline  Salt,  as  that  of  Vine  Branches,  or 
any  faponaceous  Subftance,  will,  by  taking  off  from 
the  Acidity,  fit  it  for,  and  fo  promote  the  Operation  ; 
but  if  the  Liquor  be  of  itfelf  too  alkaline,  then  Tartar, 
or  the  like,  ought  to  be  added  to  it,  to  promQte  the 
Fermentation. 

But  this  does  not  happen,  becaufe  either  the  acid  or 
alkaline  Salt  is  an  adlual  Ferment,  as  fome  Chymifts 
have  vehemently  contended  for  the  alkaline,  becaufe 
the  Salts  employed  refpeflively  temper  and  take  down 
the  predominant  Acid  or  Alkali,  which  before  hindered 
the  Fermentation  of  the  Liquor. 

And  if  fitch  Salts  fhould  in  due  Quantities  be  mixed 
with  any  proper  Subjedt  of  Fermentation,  poffeffed  of 
all  the  Qualities  before  fet  down,  as  requifite  to  it,  the 
Operation  would  be  entirely  checked  and  prevented  ;  fo 
that  alkaline  Bodies  may  as  well  be  faid  to  hinder,  as 
promote  Fermentation. 

9.  And  laftly  ;  Of  the  fame  Sort  are  certain  auftere 
or  rough  tailed  Subftances;  as  all  harlh  and  green  Fruit, 
Pomgranate  Bark  and  Flowers,  the  Tamarilk  Bark, 
Crab  Apples,  unripe  Medlars,  &c.  which,  -when  the 
Liquor  defigned  for  the  Fermentation  is  too  mnch  bro¬ 
ken  in  its  Parts,  or  difiolved  in  its  Texture,  bind  it  to¬ 
gether  again  by  its  allringent  Quality  ;  fo  that  though 
it  was  before  too  thin  and  aqueous,  it  is  now  reduced  to 
a  proper  Confidence  for  Fermentation. 

Thus,  when  Muft  proves  thin  and  watery,  it  will  not 
ferment  kindly,  unlefs  fome  auftere  or  aftringent  Ingre¬ 
dient,  as  red  Role  Leaves,  or  the  like,  be  added  to  it, 
to  thicken  and  improve  its  Confidence,  and  at  the  fame 
time  prevent  the  Air  it  contains  from  making  too  eafy 
an  Efcape. 

But  when  a  Liquor  is  too  auftere,  mr  its  Roughnefs 
proves  fo  great,  that  it  cannot  ferment,  the  Addition 
of  a  fixed  Alkali,  in  a  propel-  Quantity,  will  remove  the 
Obftrudtion,  and  leave  it  at  Liberty  to  work. 

So  likewife  when  the  Operation  is  prevented  by  too 
large  a  Proportion  of  Acid  in  the  Liquor,  the  Method 
is  to  throw  Chalk,  Crabs  Eyes,  Bole  Armoniack,  or  the 
like,  into  it ;  but  if  it  be  too  undtuous  or  oily,  as  is  the 
Cafe  of  fome  Spanijh,  Wines,  Salt  of  Tartar  is  made 
choice  of ;  and  thus,  as  Circumftances  alter,  different 
Bodies  are  employed  to  flop  or  promote  Fermentatioq 
in  Liquors, 

In  order  for  firing  the  Subjects  of  the  fecond  Clafs 
for  Fermentation,  and  making  vinous  Liquors ;  viz. 
pulpy  Summer  Fruits,  and  the  Roots  of  bulbous  Plants ; 
in  Cafe  they  prove  crude  or  hard,  they  are  to  be  firft 
boiled  ,  in  Water,  and  afterwards  bruifed  ;  which  will 
difpofe  them  for  Fermentation  5  but  if  fuch  Subjects  are 
juicy,  they  may  be  diredlly  ground  to  a  Pulp;  or  have 
their  Juice  preffed  from  them  ;  or  if  they  are  very  fuc- 
culent,  there  may  be  no  Occafion  to  bruife  them,  only 
diredlly  to  corpmit  them  to  the  Prefs,  and  fqueeze  out 
all  their  Juice. 

But  if  the  FJefli  or  Subftance  be  ftrongand  tough,  k 
may  be  proper  to  rafp,  fhave,  or  cut  them  into  Iniall 
Pieces,  which  will  be  of  Service  in  fome  bulbous  Roots, 
and  make  them  yield  their  Juice  with  the  greater  Eafe, 
and  in  greater  Plenty. 

Prepared  Fruits  feldom  (land  in  need  of  any  Thing 
to  make  them  ferment;  for  they  generally  begin  to 
work  of  their  own  Accord  ;  but  if  the  Weathejr  fhould 
prove  exceeding  cold,  or  the  Operation  proceed  but 
languidly,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  quicken  it  by  adding 
a  fmall  Proportion  of  a  Ferment,  as  a  little  Feaft,  the 
Lees  or  Mother  of  Wine  ;  or  even  a  little  new  Wine 
may  ferve  the  Turn. 

The  Subjects  of  the  third  Clafs ;  viz.  the  fucculent 
Parts  of  Plants  ;  need  only,  in  order  to  their  Fermen¬ 
tation,  be  beat  to  a  thick  Kind  ol  Pulp,  while  they  are 
frefh,  and  mixed  with  a  proper  Proportion  ol  Rain  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  is  juft  enough  to  dilute  them  ;  lor  if  much  Wa¬ 
ter  be  employed,  the  Spirit  will  be  the  weaker  for  it. 

Thefe  require  but  very  little  Ferment,  or  none  at  all, 
to  make  them  work  in  the  Summer  Seaion  ;  and  no 
lar°"e  ProDortion  in  the  Winter ;  but  in  Caie  any  at  all 
a  A '  14  Z  :  be 
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be  required,  nothing  will  prove  more  ferviceable  than 
Honey  or  Sugar. 

The  Subjeds  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Clafles ;  viz. 
the  frefh  native  Juices,  and  weeping  Liquors  of  Vege¬ 
tables,  with  the  condenfed  and  unduous  Juices  of  the 
fame,  are  to  be  diluted  and  let  down  with  RainWater, 
to  a  due  Confidence  •,  which  is  then  thought  to  be 
obtained,  when  the  compound  Liquor  will  juft  keep  a 
new  laid  Egg  afloat ;  but  fome  vegetable  Juices  may 
naturally  be  of  this  very  Denfity  or  Confidence  ;  and 
in  that  Cafe  they  will  require  no  Water  at  all.  If  any 
be  thicker  or  denfer,  they  ferment  not  fo  kindly  ;  and 
if  thiner  or  rarer,  they  afford  but  a  weak  Spirit.  Thus, 
in  order  to  ferment  Sugar,  Treacle,  or  any  common 
Syrup,  we  firft  let  down  the  Matter  with  Water,  to  the 
Confidence  above  mentioned  ;  and  then,  if  there  be 
Occafion,  put  Yeaft  to  it,  to  quicken  the  Fermentation, 
and  make  it  proceed  kindly. 

The  Subjeds  of  the  fourth  Clafs ;  viz.  the  prepared 
recent  Juices,  and  fpontaneous  Tears  of  Vegetables; 
are  fo  far  from  requiring  any  Ferment,  that  it  often 
proves  very  difficult  to  reftrain  or  check  the  Fermenta¬ 
tion  they  naturally  fall  into,  efpecially  if  the  Seafon  be 
Warm,  and  the  Juices  rich;  at  mod,  if  the  Weather 
fhould  prove  cold,  they  need  only  be  fet  in  a  warm 
Place  to  make  them  work. 

The  Subjeds  of  the  fifth  Clafs  ;  viz.  the  prepared 
or  infpiffated  Juices  of  Vegetables;  require  no  Ferment 
at  all  in  the  Summer,  and  but  a  fmall  Proportion  in 
Winter,  to  fet  them  on  working;  lefs  than  an 'Ounce  of 
Yeaft  to  twenty  Pints  of  prepared  Liquor,  will  ufually 
do  for  that  Purpole  in  the  coldeft  Seafon  :  but  in  hot 
Countries,  or  fultry  Seafons,  thefe  prepared  Juices, 
and  efpecially  Sugar,  are  of  themfelves  apt  to  fall  into 
a  too  violent  Fermentation  ;  which  therefore  ought  to 
be  abated  by  the  contrary  Means. 

All  the  vegetable  Bodies  of  the  feveral  Clafles  de- 
flgned  for  Fermentation,  and  prepared  for  it  in  the 
foregoing  Manner,  ought,  together  with  their  Fer¬ 
ments  to  be  commited  to  Cafks  of  Oak  already  fea- 
foned  with  the  fame  Kind  of  fermented  Liquor, 
cr  fome  other,  confiding  of  fubtil  and  penetrating 
Parts.  Then  thole  Caffes  or  Veflels  having  their 
Bung  Holes  lightly  covered  with  a  thin  or  Angle 
Cloth,  and  being  fet  in  a  warm  Place,  the  Liquor  will 
ferment. 

The  Mouths  of  the  Veflels  are  thus  flightly  covered 
over,  that  the  Air  may  have  a  free  Paflage  in  and 
out  of  them  ;  for  they  are  here  defigned  to  ferve  as 
Vent  Holes;  and  thefe  Veflels  are  ordered  of  Wood, 
becaufe  Fermentation  is  never  obferved  to  be  fo  well 
carried  cn  in  thofe  of  glazed  Earth  or  Glafs ;  though 
on  Account  of  their  Tranfparency,  it  is  fometimes  per¬ 
formed  in  the  latter,  that  the  Phenomena  may  be  better 
obferved. 

The  preparatory  Bufinefs  of  Fermentation,  hitherto 
deferibed  has  been  carried  on  by  Art ;  but  Nature 
muft  now  perform  the  reft  of  the  Work;  fo  that  we 
are  here  only  concerned  to  obferve  the  Phenomena 
which  arife  in  the  Operation. 

When  therefore  any  fermentable  Body  is  prepared 
after  the  Manner  above  delivered,  and  with  its  due 
Proportion  of  a  Ferment,  commited  to  a  large  ftrong 
Glafs  Veflel,  Handing  in  a  warm  Place; 

1.  The  whole  Body  of  the  Liquor  foon  begins  to 
fwell,  heave,  rarefy,  and  fend  up  little  Bubbles  to  the 
Top  of  the  Veflel,  where  they  burft  with  an  audible 
Noife,  and  form  into  Froth.  Now  the  Liquor  which 
was  before  tranfparent,  grows  opaque,  and  a  violent 
uninterrupted  inteftine  Motion  manifefts  itfelf  therein. 

2.  The  Parts  of  the  fermenting  Fluid  appear  to  be 
incredibly  elaftick,  and  the  Motion  of  them  exceeding 
violent.  Indeed,  by  means  of  this  Property. of  Fer¬ 
mentation,  very  terrifying  and  furprifing  Adions  may 
be  performed.  Thus  if  a  Hundred  Pints  of  Muft  were, 
on  fome  warm  Day  in  Autumn,  to  be  confined  clofe  in  a 
Veflel  of  Oak  above  an  Inch  thick  in  the  Sides,  and 
made  ever  fo  tight  and  ftrong  with  Iron  Ploops,  yet  could 
not  this  prevent  the  working  of  the  Liquor ;  but  in 
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Spite  of  fo  great  a  Refiftaflce,  it  would  burft  the  Veflel, 
with  a  Report  as  loud  aS  that  of  a  Cannon. 

And  therefore  the  Way  to  preferve  new  Wine  in  the 
State  of  Muft  is,  to  put  it  up  in  very  ftrong,  but 
imall  Cafks,  firmly  clofed  on  all  Sides;  by  which 
Means  it  will  be  kept  from  fermenting ;  and  then  it 
goes  by  the  Name  of  Stum  :  but  if  it  fhould  happen  to 
tall  into  Fermentation,  the  readied  and  only  Way  to 
ftop  it,  is  by  the  Fume  of  Sulphur,  or  fomething  of 
the  like  Nature. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Knowledge  of  this  Property  of 
burning  Sulphur,  the  Wine  Merchants  and  Vintners 
might  frequently  fuftain  great  Damages  from  the 
burfting  of  their  Veflels,  when  the  Liquor  is  upon  the 
Fret,  or,  by  fome  Alteration  in  the  Air,  or  other  Ac¬ 
cident,  begins  to  ferment  again  ;  but  the  Smoke  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  common  Brimftone,  or  a  lighted  Match  diped  in  it, 
and  held  under  a  Cafk  of  Wine  that  is  juft  ready  to  burft 
its  Hoops,  will  calm  its  Fury,  and  make  it  fubfide  as 
fuddenly  as  a  Spoonfull  of  Oil,  thrown  into  a  large 
foaming  Copper  of  boiling  Sugar;  takes  down  its 
Heat,  and  prevents  the  Mifchief  it  might  otherwife 
occafion. 

3.  A  thick  Skin,  or  crufty  Scurf,  forms  itfelf  on  the 
Surface,  through  which  the  elaftick  or  fermenting 
Matter  is  continually  breaking.  This  Cruft  appears  fo 
be  the  principal  Caufe  of  Fermentation  ;  for  it  keeps 
in,  or  prevents  the  fpirituous  Part  of  the  Liquor  from 
flying  off;  and  if  it  be  frequently  broken^. it  puts  a 
Check  to  the  Fermentation,  and  will  often  entirely  ftop 
it,  if  wholly  taken  away. 

4.  This  Skin  or  Cruft,  which  we  now  call  Flowers 
or  Yeaft,  gradually  confumes  and  precipitates  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Liquor ;  in  which  Cafe  it  is  called  by 
the  Name  of  Faeces  or  Mother;  and  after  this,  the  Flu¬ 
id  above  it  immediately  becomes  tranfparent  again, 
ceafes  to  hifs  and  bubble,  has  a  very  penetrating,  pun¬ 
gent,  fpirituous,  or  vinous  Tafte  and  Scent,  with  a 
Mixture  of  Acidity  and  Sweetnefs.  And  now  the  Li¬ 
quor,  having  undergone  the  Operation  of  Fermenta¬ 
tion,  is  become  Wine. 

The  Vapour  arifing  from  the  Liquor,  during  its 
Fermentation,  ought  not  to  be  approached  too  near,  or 
breathed  in  too  great  a  Quantity,  becaufe  it  is  highly 
poifonous  ;  and,  if  it  prove  not  mortal,  may  at  leaft 
render  the  Perfon  apopledick  and  paralytick.  We 
have  Accounts  in  the  French  and  German  Tranfadions, 
of  People  who  were  immediately  ftruck  dead,  by  re¬ 
ceiving  at  the  Nofe  the  Fumes  that  iflued  from  large 
Veflels  of  Wine,  in  the  State  of  Fermentation. 

And  now,  if  the  Liquor  thus  fermented  be  Hoped 
down  clofe,  it  will  begin  to  feed  upon,  and  digeft  its 
own  Lees  or  Mother,  and  at  length  confume  them  ; 
in  which  Cafe  we  commonly  fay,  the  Wine  begins  to 
ripen  ;  and  afterwards,  this  Mother  ffioots  to  the  Sides 
of  the  containing  Veflel,  and  there  appears  in  the 
Form  of  an  eflential  Salt,  which  is  then  called  Tartar. 

The  Space  of  Time  required  for  finiffiing  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  differs  with  the  fubjed  Matter,  the  Seafon 
of  the  Year,  the  Nature  of  the  Place,  and  other  Cir- 
cumftances  ;  but  it  is  known  to  be  perfedly  performed 
by  the  feveral  Phenomena  juft  now  mentioned. 

As  foon  as  the  Flowers  fall  to  the  Bottom,  the  Vef- 
fel  fhould  be  bunged  down,  otherwife  the  volatile  Part 
would  fly  off,  and  the  fermented  Liquor  become  vapid 
and  flat. 

In  this  State  it  ought  to  ftand  for  fome  Weeks  in  a 
cool  Place,  by  which  Means  it  will  grow  ftronger,  and 
more  liquid  ;  for  during  this  Time,  it  imbibes  and 
confumes  its  own  Faeces,  which  abound  in  fubtile  fpiri¬ 
tuous  Parts,  and  grows  foft,  and  lofes  of  its  Acidity, 
by  throwing  off  its  Tartar. 

And  the  longer  it  is  thus  fuffered  to  ftand,  the 
more  Strength  it  gains,  or  the  more  Spirit  it  will  yield 
in  Diftillation. 

Thus,  for  Inftance ;  Malt  Liquors,  newly  brewed, 
afford  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  inflammable  Spirit ; 
but  if  fuffered  to  remain  for  fome  Weeks  in  the  Vefle!, 
till  they  become  fine  and  clean,  they  will  yield  a  much  ■ 

greater 
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greater  Proportion:  though,  to  avoid  fo  great  an  Ap¬ 
paratus  of  Veflfels  as  would  then  be  required,  Malt 
Liquors,  brewed,  in  order  to  make  Spirits,  are  feldom 
kept-,  but  immediately  after  Fermentation  commited 
to  the  Still.  And  hence  we  are  furnifhed  with  a  Rea- 
fon,  why  all  ftale,  vinous  Liquors  are  flronger,  and 
inebriate  fooner,  than  fuch  as  are  new. 

The  Thy  ft  cal  EffeTs* 

The  Phyfical  Properties  of  a  vinous  Liquor,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Manner  above  defcribed,  are  thofe  which 
follow : 

1.  It  will  have  an  inebriating  Quality,  when  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Body  ;  and  nothing  is  properly  poftefted 
of  this  Quality,  but  what  has  been  firft  fermented. 

For  if  .a  Perfon  fhould  eat  ever  fuch  a  Quantity  of 
Grapes,  or  drink  ever  fo  freely  of  Muft,  he  might  in¬ 
deed,  bring  a  Loofenefs  upon  himlelf  by  that  Means, 
but  he  would  not  be  fuddled.  So  likewife,  to  take 
down  large  Draughts  of  Sweetwort,_  or  the  Tirxfture 
of  Malt,  might  throw  one  into  a  violent  Vomiting  and 
Flux,  but  never  produce  the  Symptoms  of  Drunken- 
nefs. 

And  whatever  fome  pretend,  as  to  Mandrake,  Hem¬ 
lock,  Poppies,  Opium,  and  the  like,  the  Effects  they 
have  upon  the  human  Body  are  rather  ftupefying  than 
Inebriating  ;  but  Drunkennefs  is  different  from  Stupe¬ 
faction. 

An  over  Dofe  of  vinous  Liquors  makes  a  Man  brifk, 
lively,  and  joyful ;  or  difpofs  him  to  fing,  dance,  or 
be  merry  ;  at  length  however,  his  Legs  will  not  lup- 
port  him  ;  and,  if  the  Fit  be  violent,  he  grows  furi¬ 
ous,  raving,  or  paralytick,  and  fo  he  dies. 

But  Opium  has  not  thefe  EffeCts  ;  it  brings  on  a 
profound  Sleep  ;  and  he  who  has  taken  too  much  of 
it,  dies  lethargick. 

2.  Wine  has  the  Faculty  of  heating  the  Body.  No¬ 
thing  appears  to  cool  the  Body  more  than  Currants ; 
yet  the  Wine  prepared  from  them  is  very  heating. 
The  like  is  to  be  underftood  of  Cherries,  and  all  fer¬ 
mentable  Bodies,  though  ever  fo  cold  ;  for  thefe  will 
afford  a  vinous  Liquor. 

3.  It  is  inflammable,  and  will  mix  with  Water. 

4.  It  contains  Tartar,  and  affords  it  after  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  is  over.  This  Tartar  is  the  elfential  Salt  of 
the  Vegetable  made  ufe  of,  and  differs  from  the  Lees 
or  Mother;  being  refolvable  by  Diftillation  into  a 
Water,  a  Spirit,  two  Kinds  of  Oil,  an  alkaline  Salt, 
and  Earth.  All  fermented  Vegetables  afford  it.  Muft 
yields  a  feculent  Salt,  and  no  Tartar  ;  but  if  once  it 
works,  fo  as  to  become  pure  Wine,  it  will,  in  the 
Space  of  half  a  Year,  throw  off  a  clean  Tartar; 
which  therefore  appears  to  be  the  Effeft  of  a  perfedf 
Fermentation,  and  accordingly  is  never  obtained  with¬ 
out  it. 

5.  It  retains  neither  the  Colour,  Tafte,  nor  Smell 
of  the  fpecifick  Vegetable,  from  which  it  is  made. 
Thus  we  have  feen,  that  Rofemary  affords  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  Water,  after  it  has  been  fermented,  from  what 
it  did  before.  Thus  fermented  Hydromel,  Malt  Li¬ 
quors,  Treacles,  Sugar,  &c.  yield  Spirits  by  Diftilla¬ 
tion,  that  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another. 

The  Grapes  of  fome  Countries  are  as  fweet  as  Honey, 
and  fo  is  their  Muft  before  Fermentation,  yet  the 
Wine,  prepared  from  either,  may  have  little  or  no 
Sweetnefs,  and  fometimes  even  gain  a  Degree  of 
Acidity.  It  is  not  eafy  to  believe,  that  Rhenifh  Wine 
fhould  proceed  from  fo  fweet  a  Grape  as  it  does. 

6.  It  acquires  a  fomewhat  acid  and  fpirituous  Tafte 
and  Smell.  The  Tafte  of  Honey,  or  Malt,  Cfc.  is 
fweet,  and  their  Scent  fcarce  perceivable,  before  you 
commit  them  to  Fermentation ;  but,  after  having  under¬ 
gone  that  Operation,  they  are  lefs  fweet,  but  fharper 
upon  the  Tongue,  and  affedt  the  Nofe  with  a  brifk, 
fpirituous,  or  vinous  Odour. 

7.  It  contains  the  volatile  Salt  and  Oil  of  the  Vege¬ 
table,  attenuated,  and  reduced  into  one  Spirit,  as 
may  appear  by  the  chemical  Analyfis  of  a  fermented 
Subjedt. 
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8.  It  renders  the  Oil  of  the  Vegetable  more  volatile 
than  the  Water.  When  an  unfermentable  Vegetable  is 
diftilled,  the  firft  Thing  that  comes  over  is  Water, 
and  the  next  the  elfential  Oil,  but  the  contrary  is  ob- 
ferved  after  Fermentation  ;  for,  by  that  Operation,  the 
Oil  is  rendered  more  volatile  than  the  Water,  and 
therefore  rifes  firft  in  Diftillation,  having  been  broken 
and  ground  fo  fine  by  the  preceding  Operation,  as  now 
to  come  over  the  Helm,  not  in  its  own  Form,  as  before, 
but  as  the  fineft  and  moft  volatile  Part  of  the  fermented 
Liquor,  capable  of  uniting  with  Water, 

The  Things  that  promote  Fermentation  are, 

1.  Reft;  by  Means  of  which  the  Cruft  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  may  remain  unbroken,  for  it  is  this  Cruft  that 
prevents  the  fpirituous  Part  from  flying  off. 

2.  A  free  Admiflion  of  the  external  Air,  fo  that  it 
may  come  at  the  internal  Parts  of  the  fermenting  Fluid  5 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle ,  if  a  fermenting  Liquor  be 
put  into  his  exhaufted  Receiver,  the  Operation  imme¬ 
diately  ceafes. 

3.  A  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth  ;  for  too  great 
Heat,  and  too  great  Cold,  are  the  Bane  of  Fermen¬ 
tation. 

4.  A  proper  Seafon  of  the  Year  ;  that  is,  when  the 
Vegetables  of  the  fame  Species  with  that  made  ufe  of 
are  in  their  Bloom,  for  it  is  then  their  juices  are  moft 
in  Motion ;  accordingly  we  find,  when  Vines  are  in 
the  Bloftom,  the  Wines  of  former  Growths  will  again 
lpontaneoufly  run  into  Fermentation.  When  thefe 
feveral  Conditions  meet,  Fermentation  is  performed  to 
the  beft  Advantage. 

The  Things  which  check  or  hinder  Fermentation  are, 

1.  Too  large  a  Proportion  of  acid  Salts;  fuch  as 
Spirit  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Oil  of  Sulphur  per  Campanam , 
Spirit  of  Salt,  &c.  Thus,  when  any  Liquor  ferments 
too  violently,  a  few  Drops  of  Oil  put  into  it,  or  the 
burning  a  little  Sulphur  under  or  near  the  Vefiel  will 
immediately  check  and  reftrain  its  Fury. 

2.  An  Over-proportion  of  fixed  Alkalies;  fuch  are 
Salt  of  Tartar,  Pot  Allies,  or  faponaceous  Bodies. 

3.  Terreftrial  Alkalies ;  as  Chalk,  Marl,  Crabs 
Eyes,  &c. 

4.  A  clofe  Stoping  up  of  the  Vefiel. 

5.  A  great  Degree  of  Cold. 

6.  A  violent  Comprefiion  of  the  Air  in  the  Vefiel, 
which,  Mr.  Boyle  has  fhewn,  will  flop  Fermentation, 
as  well  as  taking  out  the  Air  by  Means  of  his  pneu- 
matick  Engine. 

Some  Jhort  general  Direhlions  as  to  the  making  of  Wines. 

Wine  is  made  of  Grapes,  by  ftamping  them  in  a 
Vat,  or  crufliing  and  exprefling  the  Juice  out  Qf  them 
in  a  Prefs,  and  then  fermenting,  &c. 

In  the  fouthern  Parts  of  France  their  Method  is,  for 
red  Wines,  to  tread  the  Grapes,  or  fqueeze  them  be¬ 
tween  their  Elands,  and  to  let  the  Whole  ftand,  Juice 
and  Hufks,  till  the  Tincfture  be  in  Colour  as  they 
would  have  it,  and  then  they  prefs  it,  but  for  white 
Wines,  they  prefs  the  Grapes  immediately. 

When  they  have  been  prefied,  they  tun  the  Muft, 
and  flop  up  the  Vefiel,  leaving  the  Calk  empty  about 
the  Depth  of  half  a  Foot,  or  better,  to  give  Room  for 
its  working. 

At  the  End  of  ten  Days  they  fill  this  Space  with 
fome  other  proper  Wine,  that  will  not  provoke  it  to 
work  again  ;  repeating  this  every  ten  Days  for  fome 
Time  :  New  Wrine  fpending  itfelf  a  little  before  it  be 
perfect. 

About  Baris ,  and  in  the  northern  Parts  of  France , 
they  let  the  Marc  and  Muft  ftand  two  Days  and  Nights 
for  white  Wines,  and  at  leaft  a  Week  for  Claret  Wines, 
before  they  tun  it,  and  while  it  continues  working, 
they  keep  it  as  warm  as  pofiible. 

Some,  upon  Hoping  it  up  for  good  and  all,  roll  the 
Cafk  about  the  Cellar  to  mix  it  with  the  Lees,  and 
after  it  has  been  fettled  a  few  Days,  rack  it  off  with 
great  Improvement. 

To  fine  it  down,  they  put  Shavings  of  green  Beech 
into  the  Calk,  but  they  firft  take  off  all  the  Rind,  and 

boil 
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boil  them  an  Hour  in  Water  to  extradl  their  Ranknefs, 
and  afterward  dry  them  in  the  Sun,  or  an  Oven.  A 
Feck  of  thefe  will  ferve  for  a  Hogfhead  of  Wine;  they 
put  it  in  a  gentle  Working,  and  purify  it  in  twenty- 
tour  Hour$s.  they  alfo  give  it  an  agreeable  Flavour. 

Some  fweeten  their  Wines  with  Raifins  of  the  Sun, 
trod  in  the  VatVith  the  Grapes,  they  having  been  firft 
plumped  by  boiling  •,  others  by  boiling  half  the  Mutt, 
fcuming  it,  and  tuning  it  up  hot  with  the  other. 

Wine  is  diftinguiflied,  from  the  feveral  Degrees  and 
Steps  of  its  Preparation,  into, 

1.  Mere-goute ,  Mother-drop,  which  is  the  Virgin 
Wine,  or  that  which  runs  of  itfelf  out  of  the  Tap  of 
the  Vat,  before  the  Grapes  are  troden. 

2.  The  Mutt,  Surmouft,  or  Scum,  which  is  the 
Wine  or  Liquor  in  the  Vat,  after  the  Grapes  have 
been  troden  in  the  Vat. 

3.  The  prefled  Wine,  or  Vin  de  Prejj'urage ,  which  is 
that  fqueezed  with  a  Prefs  out  of  the  Grapes  half- 
bruifed  by  treading. 

4.  Boijfon,  or  Draught  Wine.  This  is  made  of  the 
Hutks  left  of  the  Grapes,  which  are  called  Rape  or 
Marc;  by  throwing  Water  upon  which,  and  prefling 
afretli,  they  make  a  Liquor  for  Servants. 

Wines  are  alfo  difiinguijhed  into 

Vin  doux,  or  Sweet  Wine,  which  is  that  which  has 
not  yet  worked  nor  boiled. 

Bourou ;  that  which  has  been  prevented  working  by 
calling  in  cold  Water. 

Wine  of  the  Cuve,  or  worked  Wine,  i.  e,  that 
which  has  been  let  to  work  in  the  Vat  to  give  it  a 
Colour. 

Vin  cuit ,  i.  e.  boiled  Wine  ;  that  which  has  had  a 
Boiling  before  it  worked,  and  which,  by  that  Means, 
ftill  retains  its  native  Sweetnefs. 

Vin  pajfe ,  i.  e.  {trained  Wine  •,  that  which  is  made 
by  fteeping  dry  Grapes  in  Water,  and  leting  it  fer¬ 
ment  of  itfelf. 

The  Goodnefs  of  Wine  confilts  in  its  being  neat, 
dry,  clear,  fine,  brilk,  without  any  Tafte  of  the  Soil, 
of  a  clean  fteddy  Colour  ;  in  its  having  a  Strength, 
without  being  heady,  a  Body,  without  being  four, 
and  its  keeping,  without  growing  hard. 

After  Wines  have  been  made,  they  require  to  be 
managed  according  to  their  different  State  and  Circum- 
ftances.  We  fhall  therefore  confider  them  under  thefe 
four  general  Heads  following  : 

1.  The  natural  Purification  or  Clarification  of  Wines, 
whereby,  of  themfelves,  they  pals  from  the  State  of 
Crudity  and  Turbulency,  to  that  of  Maturity,  by 
Degrees  growing  clear,  fine,  and  potable. 

2.  The  unfeafonable  Workings,  Fretings,  and  other 
Sicknelfes,  to  which,  from  either  internal  or  external 
Accidents,  they  are  afterward  fubjedt. 

3.  Their  State  of  Declination  or  Decay,  wherein 
they  degenerate  from  their  Goodnefs  and  Pleafantnefs, 
becoming  palled,  or  turning  into  Vinegar. 

4.  The  feveral  Artifices  ufed  to  them,  in  each  of 
thefe  States  and  Conditions.  As  to  the  firft,  viz.  the 
natural  Clarification  of  new  Wines,  two  Things  occur, 
which  deferve  Confideration  ;  the  Manner  how,  and 
the  Caufe  by  which,  the  fame  is  eftedted. 

As  for  the  Manner ;  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Wine, 
while  yet  in  the  Mull,  is  ufually  put  into  open  Velfels, 
the  Abundance  and  Force  of  the  Spirits,  i.  e.  the  more 
fnbtiie  and  asftive  Parts  therein  contained,  being  then 
fo  great,  as  not  to  endure  being  imprifoned  in  clofe 
ones;  at  which  Time  it  appears  troubled,  thick,  and 
feculent,  all  Parts  of  it  being  violently  moved  and 
agitated,  fo  that  the  whole  Mufs  of  the  Liquor  feems 
to  boil  like  Water  ip  a  Caldron  over  the  Fire.  / 

This  Tumult  being  in  fome  Degree  compofed, 
and  the  Gas  fyiveflre  (as  Van  Belmont  calls  it),  or  wilder 
Spirit,  lurficiently  evaporated,  they  then  pour  the  Mull 
into  clofe  Velfels,  there  to  be  farther  defecated  by  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  fame  Motion  of  Fermentation,  re- 
ferving  the  Froth  or  Idower  of  it,  and  pitting  the  fame 
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into  imali  Calks  hooped  with  Iron,  left  otherwife  the 
Force  of  it  might  break  them. 

This  Flower,  thus  feparated,  is  what  they  call  Stum , 
either  by  Tranfpofition  of  the  Letters  in  the  Word 
Mu  ft,  or  from  the  Word  Stum ,  which,  in  High  Dutch , 
fignifies  Mute,  becaufe  this  Liquor,  as  (one  may  fay) 
is  hindered  from  that  Maturity,  by  which  it  Ihould 
fpeak  its  Goodnefs  and  Wholefomenefs. 

This  being  done,  they  leave  the  reft  of  the  Wine  to 
finilh  its  own  Fermentation,  during  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  fpirituous  Parts  impel  and  diffufe  the  grolfer 
and  feculent  Parts  up  and  down  in  a  confufed  and  tu¬ 
multuous  Manner,  until,  all  being  diipofed  in  their 
proper  Regions,  the  Liquor  becomes'  more  pure  in 
Subftance,  more  tranfparent  to  the  Lye,  more  piquanc 
and  guftlul  to  the  Palate,  more  agreeable  to' the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  more  nutritive  to  the  Body. 

The  Impurities,  being  thus  feparated  from  the  Li¬ 
quor,  are,  upon  chemical  Examinations,  found  to 
confift  of  Salt,  Sulphur  (each  of  which  is  impregnated 
with  fome  Spirits),  and  much  Earth,  which,  beino* 
now  diffociated  from  the  pureft  Spirits,  either  mutually 
cohere,  coagulate,  and  affix  themfelves  to  the  Sides 
of  the  Velfels,  in  Form  of  a  ftony  Cruft,  which  is 
called  Tartar  and  Argol,  or  fink  to  the  Bottom  in  a: 
muddy  Subftance,  like  the  Grounds  of  Ale  or  Beer,! 
which  is  called  the  Lees  of  Wine.  And  this  is  the 
Procefs  of  Nature  in  the  Clarification  qf  all  Wines,' 
by  an  orderly  Fermentation. 

As  for  the  principal  Agent,  or  efficient"Caufe,  of 
this  Operation,  it  feems  to  be  no  other  but  the  Spirit; 
of  the  Wine  itfelf,  which,  moving  every  Way 
the  Mafs  of  the  Liquor,  thereby  diifolves  that  com-f 
mon  Tye  of  Mixture,  whereby  all  the  heterogene^ 
ous  Parts  thereof  were  combined  and  blended  to-' 
gether  ;  and  having  goten  itfelf  free,  at  length  aban-j 
dons  them  to  the  Tendency  of  their  Gravity,  and  other' 
Properties,  which,  they  foon  obeying,  each  Kind  con-( 
forts  with  its  like,  and,  betaking  themfelves  to  their' 
feveral  Places  or  Regions,  leave  the  Liquor  to  the 
Pofteffion  and  Government  of  its  nobleft  Principle,} 
the  Spirit.  For  this  Spirit,  as  it  is  the  Life  of  the 
Wine,  doubtlefs  is  alfo  the  Caufe  of  its  Purity  and 
Vigour,  in  which  the  Perfedfion  of  that  Life  feems.  to 
confift.. 

From  the  natural  Fermentation  of  Wines,  we  pafs! 
to  the  accidental ;  from  their  State  of  Soundnefs,  to 
that  of  their  Sicknefs,  which  is  the  fecond  general  Headq 

We  have  the  Teftimony  of  Experience,  that  fire-} 
quently  even  thofe  Wines  that  are  good  and  generous 
are  invaded  by  unnatural  and  fickly  Commotions,  or' 
(as  the  Wine  Coopers  call  them)  Workings ;  during 
which  they  are  turbulent  in  Motion,  thick  of  Con^ 
fiftence,  unfavoury  in  Tafte,  unwholefome  in  Ufe^ 
and,  after  which,  they  undergo  fundry  Alterations  fog 
the  worfe. 

The  Caufes  of  this  may  be  either  internal  or  exter¬ 
nal. 

Among  the  internal,  the  chief  Place  may  be  alfignedf 
to  the  exceflive  Quantity  of  Tartar,  or  of  Lees,  whichi 
contain  much  Salt  and  Sulphur,  and  continually  fend 
forth  into  the  Liquor  Abundance  of  quick  and  adtive 
Particles,  that,  like  Stum ,  or  other  adventitious  Fer¬ 
ment,  put  it  into  a  frelh  Tumult  or  Confufion,  which,’ 
il  not  in  Time  allayed,  the  Wine  either  grows  rank  or 
pricking,  or  elfe  turns  four,  by  Reafon  that  the  Sul¬ 
phur,  being  too  much  exalted  above  the  Reft  of  the 
Elements  or  Ingredients,  predominates  over  the  pure 
Spirits,  and  infedls  the  whole  Mafs  of  Liquor  with 
Sharpnefs  or  Acidity  ;  or  elfe  it  comes  to  pais,  that  the 
Spirits  being  fpent  and  flown  away  in  the  Commotion, 
the  Salt,  dilfolved,  and  fet  a^float,  obtains  the  Maftery 
over  the  other  fimilar  Parts,  and  introduceth  Ranknefs 
or  Ropinefs. 

Nay,  il  thofe  Commotions  chance  to  be  fupprefted. 
before,  the  Wine  is  thereby  much  depraved,  yet  do 
they  always  leave  fuch  ill  ImprefiTons,  as,  more  or  Ids, 
alienate  Wine  from  the  Goodnefs  of  its  former  State, 
in  Colour,  Confiftence,  and  Tafte. 

For, ' 
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For  hereby  all  Wines  acquire  a  deeper  TinCture,  i.  e. 
a  thicker  Body  or  Confiftence ;  Sacks  and  white  Wines 
changing  from  a  clear  White  to  a  cloudy  Yellow  ;  and 
Claret  lofing  its  bright  Red  for  a  dulkifh  Orange  Co¬ 
lour,  and  fometimes  for  a  Tawney.  In  like  IVIanner 
they  degenerate  alfo  in  Tafte,  and  affeCt  the  Palate  with 
Foulnefs,  Roughnefs,  and  Rancidity,  very  unpleafant. 

Among  the  KxternaJ  are  commonly  reckoned  the  too 
frequent  or  violent  Motion  of  Wines,  after  their  Settle¬ 
ment  in  their  Velfels  ;  immoderate  Heat,  Thunder,  or 
the  Report  of  Cannon,  and  the  Admixture  of  any  exotick 
Body,  which  will  not  fymbolize  or  agree  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  with  them  ;  efpecially  the  Flelh  of  Vipers,  which 
has  been  frequently  obferved  to  induce  a  very  great  A- 
cidity  upon  even  the  fweeteft  and  fulleft-bodiecj  Malaga 
and  Canary  Wines. 

This  brings  us,  in  the  next  Place,  to  the  third  pre¬ 
vious  Thing  confiderable  ;  viz.  the  palling  or  flaring 
of  Wines,  and  their  declining  towards  Vinegar,  before 
they  have  attained  to  their  State  of  Maturity  and  Per¬ 
fection. 

Of  this  the  greateft  and  neareft  Caufe  feems  to  be 
their  Jejunenefs  and  Poverty  of  Spirits,  either  native  or 
adventitious : 

Native,  when  the  Grapes  themfelves  are  of  a  poor 
and  hungry  Kind,  or  gathered  unripe,  or  nipt  by  early 
Frofts,  or  half  ftarved  in  their  Growth,  by  a  dry  and 
unkindly  Seafon,  or  too  full  of  watery  Parts : 

Adventitious,  when  the  Liquor,  rich  perhaps,  and 
generous  enough  at  firft,  comes  afterwards  to  be  im¬ 
poverished  by  Lofs  of  Spirits,  either  by  Oppreffion,  or 
by  Exhauftion. 

The  Spirits  of  Wine  may  be  oppreffed,  when  the 
•Quantity  of  Impurities  or  Dregs,  with  which  they  are 
combined,  is  fo  great,  and  their  Crudity,  Vifcofity, 
and  Tenacity,  fo  ftubborn,  that  they  can  neither  over¬ 
come  them,  nor  deliver  thepfrom  their  Adhefion  ;  but 
are  forced  to  yield  to  the  Obftinacy  of  the  Matter  on 
which  they  Ihould  operate,  and  fo  to  remain  unaCtive 
and  cloged;  as  may  be  exemplified  in  the  coarfe  Wines 
of  Moravia ,  which,  by  Reafon  of  their  great  Aufterity 
and  Roughnefs,  feldom  attain  to  a  due  Exaltation  of 
their  Spirits,  but  ftill  remain  turbulent,  thick,  and  in 
a  State  of  Crudity,  and  therefore  gafily  pall ;  in  which 
IRefpeCt  they  are  condemned  by  fome  German  Phyficians, 
as  bad  for  generating  the  Scurvy,  and  adminiftering 
Matter  for  the  Stone  and  Gout,  they  yielding  more  of 
'Tartar  than  other  Wines. 

The  Spirits  of  Wine  may  be  exhaufted  or  confirmed, 
either  fuddenly  or  gradually ;  fuddenly,  by  Lightening, 
which  fpoils  Wine,  not  by  Congelation  or  Fixation 
of  its  Spirits ;  for  then  fuch  Wines  might  be  capable 
of  being  reftored  by  fuch  Means  as  are  apt  to  rein¬ 
force  and  volatilize  the  Spirits  again,  contrary  to  what 
bath  been  found  by  Experience ;  but  perhaps  by 
■Difgregation,  and  puting  them  to  flight,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  Liquor  dead,  palled,  and  never  to  be  revived  by 
any  Supply. 

Gradually,  two  Ways ;  viz.  by  unnatural  Fermen¬ 
tation  ;  of  the  ill  Effects  of  which,  fomething  has  been 
already  faid  •,  or  by  Heat  from  without  ;  of  which  we 
have  an  Inftance  in  the  making  of  Vinegar;  which  corn- 
monly  is  done  by  feting  the  Veflels  of  Wine  againft 
the  hot  Sun,  which,  beating  upon  the  Mafs  of  Liquor, 
and  rarefying  the  finer  Parts  thereof,  gives  Wings  to 
the  fugitive  Spirits  to  fly  away  together  with  the  purer 
and  more  volatile  Sulphur,  leaving  the  Remainder  to 
the  Dominion  of  the  Salt,  which  foon  debafeth  and  in- 
feCteth  it  with  Sournefs. 

This  being  the  common  Manner  of  turning  Wine 
into  Vinegar,  in  all  Ages,  and  all  Countries,  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  Spirit  of  Wine  Pay  be  drawn  out  of 
Vinegar,  notwithftanding  it  hath  been  delivered  as  prac¬ 
ticable  by  Senuertus  himfelf. 

The  Times  of  the  Year  when  Wines  are  obferved  to 
be  moft  prone  to  ferment  and  fret,  and  then  to  grow 
qually  (as  it  is  called),  that  is,  turbulent  and  foul,  are 
Midfummer  and  Allhallowtide ,  when  our  Vintners  are 
wont  to  rack  them  from  their  grofs  Lees,  efpecially 
Rhenilh,  which  commonly  grows  fick  in  June,  if  not 
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racked  ;  and  they  choofe  to  do  it  in  the  Wane  of 
the  Moon,  and  fair  Weather,  the  Wind  being  north¬ 
erly. 

Having  thus  fuccinCtly  recounted  the  moft  remarka¬ 
ble  Diftempers  of  Wines,  gueffed  at  their  refpeftiye 
Cauies,  and  touched  upon  the  Times,  it  is  proper  to 
proceed  to  their  ufual  Remedies;  fuch,  at  leaft,  as  may 
be  collected  from  Wine  Coopers  and  Vintners  ;  which  is 
the  fourth  and  laft  Part  propofed  to  be  treated  of. 

To  begin  therefore  with  fope  of  the  Artifices  ufed  to 
Wines  when  yet  in  Muft;  it  is  obfervable,  that  though, 
to  railing  a  Fermentation  in  them  at  that  Time,  there 
is  not  fo  much  need  of  any  additional.  Ferment,  as  there 
is  in  the  Wort  of  Ale,  Beer,  Hydromel,  Metheglin, 
and  other  Sorts  of  Drinks,  familiar  to  us  in  England ; 
becaufe  the  Juice  of  the  Grape  is  replenilhed  with  gene¬ 
rous  Spirits,  fufficient  of  themfelves  to  begin  that 
Work  ;  yet  it  is  ufual  in  fome  Countries  to  put  quick 
Lime  either  upon  the  Grapes,  when  they  are  preffing, 
or  into  the  Muft ;  to  the  end  that,  by  the  Force 
and  Quicknefs  of  its  faline  and  fiery  Particles,  the 
Liquor  pay  be  both  accelerated  and  afiifted  ip  work¬ 
ing. 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  the  Spani¬ 
ards  mix  with  their  Wines,  while  they  are  yet  flowing 
from  the  Prefs,  a  certain  Thing  they  call  Giejfo ,  which 
probably  is  a  Kind  of  Gypfym  or  Plafter,  whereby  the 
Wines  are  made  more  durable,  of  a  paler  Colour,  and 
pleafanter  Tafte  ;  others  put  into  the  Calk  Shavings  of 
Fir,  Oak,  cr  Beech,  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

Again ;  though  the  firft  Fermentation  fucceeds  ge¬ 
nerally  well,  fo  that  the  whole  Mafs  of  Liquor  is 
thereby  delivered  from  the  grofs  Lee  ;  yet  fometimes  it 
happens  either  through  Scarcity  of  Spirits  at  firft,  or 
through  immoderate  Cold,  that  fome  Part  of  thofe 
Impurities  remain  confufed  and  floating  therein. 

Now,  in  this  Cafe,  Wine  Coopers  put  into  the  Wipe 
certain  Things  to  haften  and  help  its  Clarification  ;  fuch 
as,  being  of  grofs  and  vifcous  Parts,  may  adhere  to  the 
floating  Lee,  and,  finking,  carry  it  with  them  to  the 
Bottom ;  of  which  Sort  are,  Jfinglafs,  and  the  Whips 
of  Eggs,  or  fuch  as,  meeting  with  the  grofler  and 
earthy'Particles  of  the  Lee,  dinociate  and  fink  them  by 
their  Gravity  ;  of  which  Kind  are  the  Powders  of  Ala- 
bafter,  calcined  Flints,  white  Marble,  Roach  Alum, 
QV. 

The  Grecians ,  at  this  Day,  haye  a  peculiar  Way 
of  fpurring  Nature,  in  fining  and  ripening  their  ftrongeft 
and  moft  generous  Wines;  and  this  is  done  by  adding  to 
them,  when  they  begin  to  work,  a  proportionate 
Quantity  of  Sulphur  and  Alum  ;  not  fas  is  very  pro¬ 
bable)  to  prevent  their  fuming  up  to  the  Head,  and  ine¬ 
briating,  according  to  the  Conjecture  of  that  great 
Man,  the  Lord  St.  Albans ;  for,  notwithftanding  this 
Mixture,  they  caufe  Drunkennefs  as  foon,  'if  not  fooner, 
than  other  Wines ;  nor  are  Men  intoxicated  'uy  the  Va-  * 
pours  of  Wine  flying  up  immediately  from  the  Stomach 
into  the  Brain  ;  but  only  to  excite  and  promote  Fer¬ 
mentation,  and  haften  their  Clarification  that  enfue? 
thereupon  ;  the  Sulphur  perhaps  helping  to  attenuate 
and  divide  thofe  grofs  and  vifcid  Parts,  wherewith 
Greek  Wine  abounds  ;  and  the  Alum  conducing  to  the 
fpeedier  Precipitation  of  them  afterwards.  And  a  learned 
Traveler  relates,  that  fome  Merchant  put  into  every 
Pipe  of  their  Greek  Wine  a  Jill,  or  thereabouts,  of  the 
chemical  Oil  of  Sulphur,  in  order  to  preferve  it  the 
longer  clear  and  found  : 

Which,  though  it  is  very  probable,  becaufe  the  Sul- 
pher  is  known  to  refift  Putrefaction  in  Liquors,  yet  one 
would  decline  the  Lfe  of  Wines  fo  prefervecl,  unlefs  in 
Time  of  peftilential  Infection. 

But  of  all  Ways  of  the  haftening  the  Clarification  and 
Ripening  of  Wine,  none  feems  to  be  ipore  eafy,  or  lefs 
noxious,  than  that  borrowed  from  one  of  the  Ancients 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon-,  which  is,  by  puting 
the  Wine  into  Veflels  weft  Hoped,  and  leting  it  down 
into  the  Sea. 

That  this  Practice  was  very  ancient,  is  manifeft  from 
that  Difcourfe  of  Plutarch ,  Quajl.  Natur.  27.  about 
the  Efficacy  of  Cold  upon  Muft  ;  whereof  he  gives  this 
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Reafon,  That  Cold,  notfuffering  the  Muft  'Jo  ferment, 
by  fuppreffing  the  A&ivity  of  the  Spirits  therein  con¬ 
tained,  conferveth  the  Sweetnefs  thereof  a  long  Time  ; 
which  is  not  improbable  ;  becaufe  Experience  teaches, 
that  fuch  as  make  their  Vintage  in  a  rainv  Sealon,  can- 
not  get  their  Mult  to  ferment  well  in  a  Vault,  unlefs 
they  caufe  great  Fires  to  be  made  near  the  Cafks ; 
the  Rain  mixed  with  the  Mult,  together  with  the  am 
bient  Cold,  hindering  the  Motion  of  Fermentation, 
which  arifes  chiefly  from  Heat. 

That  the  fame  is  frequent  at  this  Day  alfo,  may  be 
colleded  from  what  Mr.  Boyle  has  obferved  in  his  Hi- 
jlory  of  Cold ,  on  the  Relation  of  a  Frenchman  ;  viz.  that 
the  Way  to  keep  Wine  long  in  the  Mult  (in  which  the 
Sweetnefs  makes  many  to  defire  it)  is,  to  tun  it  up  im 
mediately  from  the  Prefs;  and,  before  it  begins  to  work, 
to  let  down  the  Veffels,  clofely  and  firmly  ftoped,  into 
a  Well,  or  deep  River,  there  to  remain  for  fix  or  eiglv 
Weeks  ;  during  which  Time  the  Liquor  will  be  fo  con 
firmed  in  its  State  of  Crudity,  as  to  retain  the  fame,  to 
gether  with  its  Sweetnefs,  for  many  Months  after, 
without  any  fenfible  Fermentation. 

But  it  may  be  objeded,  How  can  thefe  two  fo  diffe¬ 
rent  Efreds,  the  Clarification  of  new  Wine,  and  the 
Confervation  of  Wine  in  the  Mu  ft,  be  derived  from  one 
and  the  fame  Caufe,  the  Cold  of  the  Water  ? 

But  this  may  be  conceived  without  much  Difficulty  ; 
for  it  feems  not  unreafonable,  that  the  fame  Cold 
which  hinders  Muft  from  fermenting,  fhould  yet  accele¬ 
rate  and  promote  the  Clarification  of  Wine  after  Fer¬ 
mentation  ;  in  the  firft,  by  giving  a  Check  to  the  Spi¬ 
rit,  before  it  begins  to  move  and  ad  upon  the  crude 
Mafs  of  Liquor,  fo  that  it  cannot  in  a  long  Time  after 
recover  Strength  enough  to  work ;  in  the  latter,  by 
keeping  in  the  pure  and  genuine  Spirit,  otherwife  apt  to 
exhale ;  and  rendering  the  flying  Lee  more  prone  to 
fubfide,  and  fo  making  the  Wine  much  looner  clear, 
fine,  and  potable.  Thus  much  concerning  the  Helps 
of  new  Wine. 

The  general  and  principal  Remedy  for  the  preterna¬ 
tural  or  fickly  Commotions  incident  to  Wines  after  their 
firft  Clarification,  and  tending  to  their  Impoveriffiment 
or  Decay,  is  Racking  ;  i.  e.  drawing  them  from  their 
Lees  into  frefh  Vefiels. 

Which  yet  being  fometimes  infufficient  to  preferve 
them,  Vintners  .find  it  neceffary  to  pour  into  them  a 
large  Quantity  of  new  Milk,  as  Well  to  blunt  the  Sharp- 
nefs  of  the  fulphureous  Parts  now  fet  afloat  and  exalted, 
as  to  precipitate  them,  and  other  Impurities,  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  by  Adhefion. 

But,  taught  by  Experience,  that  by  this  Means  the 
genuine  Spirits  of  the  Wine  alfo  are  much  flated  and 
impaired  (for  the  Lee,  though  it  makes  the  Liquor  tur¬ 
bid,  doth  yet  keep  the  Wine  in  Heart,  and  conduce  to 
.  its  Duration)  ;  therefore,  left  fuch  Wines  fhould  pall 
and  die  upon  their  Hands,  as  of  Neceffity  they  muft, 
they  draw  them  for  Sale  as  faft  as  they  can  vend  them. 

For  the  fame  Difeafe  they  have  divers  other  Reme¬ 
dies,  particularly  accommodated  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Wine  that  needs  them  :  To  infiance  a  few  ; 

For  Spani/h  Wines  difturbed  by  a  flying  Lee,  they 
have  this  Receipt:  Make  a  Par  ell  (as  they  call  it)  of 
the  Whites  of  Eggs,  Bay  Salt,  Milk,  and  Conduit 
Water ;  beat  them  well  together  in  a  convenient  Vef- 
fel,  then  pour  them  into  a  Pipe  of  Wine  (having  firft 
drawn  out  a  Gallon  or  two  to  make  Room),  and  blow 
off  the  Froth  very  clean  ;  hereby  the  Tumult  will  in’ 
two  or  three  Days  be  compofed,  the  Liquor  refined, 
and  drink  pleafantly,  but  will  not  continue  to  do 
fo  long ;  and  therefore  they  advife  to  ruck  it  from  the 
milky  Bottom,  after  a  Week’s  Settlement,  left  .other- 
wife  it  fhould  drink  foul,  and  change  Colour.. 

If  Sacks  or  Canary  Wines  chance  to  boil  over,  draw 
oft  four  or  five  Gallons  ;  then  puting  into  the  Wine 
two  Gallons  of  Milk,  from  which  the  Cream  hath 
been  fkimed,  beat  them  till  they  are  thoroughly  mix¬ 
ed  together,  and  add  a  Pennyworth  of  Roach  Alum, 
dried  in  a  Fire  Shovel,  and  powered,  and  as  much  of 
white  Starch  ;  after  this  take  the  Whites  of  eight  or  ten 
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Eggs,  a  Handful  of  Bay  Salt,  and  having  beaten  them 
together  in  a  Tray,  put  them  alfo  into  the  Wine,  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  Pipe  again,  and  leting  the  Wine  ftand  two 
or  three  Days ;  in  which  Time  the  Wine  will  recover 
to  be  fine  and  bright  to  the  Eye,  and  quick  to  the 
Tafte ;  but  you  muft  be  fure  to  draw  it  off  that  Bot¬ 
tom  very  foon,  and  fpend  it  as  faft  as  you  can. 

For  Claret,  in  like  Manner  diftempered  with  a  flying 
Lee,  they  make  Ufe  of  this  Artifice  : 

I  hey  take  two  Pounds  of  the  Powder  of  Pebble  Stones, 
baked  in  an  Oven,  the  Whites  of  ten. or  twelve  Eggs, 
a  Handful  of  Bay  Salt ;  and  having  beaten  them  well 
together,  in  two  Gallons  of  the  Wine,  they  mix  them 
with  that  in  the  Cafk,  and  after  two  or  three  Days 
draw  off  the  Wine  from  the  Bottom. 

The  fame  Par  ell  ferves  alfo  for  White  Wines  upon 
the  Fret,  by  the  Turbulency  and  Rifling  of  their  Lee. 

To  cure  Rheniffi  of  its  freting  (to  which  it  is  moft 
prone  a  little  after  Midfummer,  as  was  before  obferv¬ 
ed),  they  feldom  ufe  any  other  Art  but  giving  it  Vent, 
and  covering  the  oaken  Bung  with  a  Tile  or  Slate, 
from  which  they  carefully  wipe  off  the  Filth  purg¬ 
ed  from  the  Wine  by  Exhalations ;  and  after  the  Com¬ 
motion  is  by  this  Means  compofed,  and  much 
of  the  freting  Matter  call:  forth,  they  let  it  remain 
quiet  for  a  Fortnight,  or  thereabouts,  and  then  rack  it 
into  a  frefh  Cafk,  newly  fumed  with  a  fulphurated 
Match. 

As  for  the  various  Accidents  that  frequently  enfue, 
and  vitiate  Wine  (after  thole  before-mentioned  Reboil¬ 
ings,  notwirftanding  their  Suppreffion  before  they  were 
incurable)  •,  you  may  remember  they  have  all  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  fuch  as  alter  and  deprave  Wines,  either  in  Co¬ 
lour  or  Confiftence,  or  Tafte,  or  Smell.  Now  for 
each  of  thefe  Maladies  our  Vintners  are  provided  of  a 
Cure. 

To  reftore  Spanijh  and  Auftrian  Wines  grown  yellow 
or  brownifh,  they  add  to  them  fometimes  Milk  alone, 
and  fometimes  Milk  and  Ifinglafs  well  diffolved 
therein ;  fometimes  Milk  and  white  Starch  ;  by  which 
they  force  the  exalted  Sulphur  to  feparate  from  the  Li¬ 
quor,  and  fink  to  the  Bottom ;  fo  reducing  the  Wine 
touts  former  Clearnefs  and  Whitenefs. 

The  fame  Effeft  they  produce  with  a  Compofition  of 
Iris  Roots  and  Salt-petre,  of  each  four  or  five  Ounces, 
the  Whites  of  eight  or  ten  Eggs,  and  a  competent 
Quantity  of  common  Salt,  mixed  and  beaten  in  the 
Wine. 

To  amend  Claret  decayed  in  Colour,  firft  they  rack 
it  upon  a  frefh  Lee,  either  of  Alicant  or  red  Bourdeaux 
Wine  ;  then  they  take  three  Pounds  of  Turnfole,  and 
fteep  it  all  Night  in  two  or  three  Gallons  of  the  fame 
Wine;  and  having  ftrained  the  Infufion  through  a  Bag, 
they  pour  the  Tindture  into  a  Hogfhead  (fometimes  they 
fluffier  it  firft  to  fine  itfelf  in  aRundlet,)  and  then  cover 
the  Bung  Hole  with  a  Tile,  and  fo  let  it  ftand  for  two, 
or  three  Days,  in  which  lime  the  Wine  ufually  be¬ 
comes  well-coloured  and  bright. 

Some  fufe  only  the  Tincture  of  Turnfole. 

Others  take  half  a  Bufhel  of  full  ripe  Elder  Berries, 
pick  them  from  their  Stalks,  bruife  them,  and  put 
the  ftrained  juice  into  a  Flogffiead  of  difcoloured 
Claret,  and  fo  make  it  drink  brifk,  and  appear 
bright. 

Others,  if  the  Claret  be  otherwife  found,  and  the 
Lee  good,  overdraw  three  or  four  Gallons ;  then  re- 
plenifh  the  Veffel  with  as  much  good  red  Wine,  and 
roll  it  upon  its  Bed,  leaving  it  reverfed  all  Night; 
and  then  next  Morning  they  turn  it  again,  fo  as  the 
Bung  Hole  may  be  uppermoft;  which  ftoped,  they 
leave  the  Wine  to  fine. 

But  in  all  thefe  Cafes  they  obferve  to  fet  fuch  newly 
recovered  Wines  abroach  the  very  next  Day  after  they 
are  fined,  and  to  draw  them  for  Sale  fpeedily. 

To  corredt  Wines  faulty  in  Confiftence,  i.  e.  fuch 
as  are  lumpifii,  foul,  or  ropy ; 

They  generally  make  ufe  of  the  Powders  of  burnt 
Alum,  Lime  Chalk  Plafter,  Spanijh  white,  calcined  ' 
Marble,  Bay  Salt,  and  other  the  like  Bodies,  which 
i  caufe 
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caiife  a  Precipitation  of  the  grofs  and  vifcid  Parts  of 
the  Wine  then  afloat :  as  for  Example  ; 

For  Attenuation  of  Spani/h  Wines  that  are  foul  and 
lumpifh,  having  firft  racked  them  into  a  newly  fcent¬ 
ed  Cafk,  they  make  a  Parell  of  burnt  Alum,  Bay 
Salt,  and  Conduit  Water;  then  they  add  to  thefe  a 
Quart  of  Bean  Flower,  or  Powder  of  Rice  ;  and  if  the 
Wine  be  brown  and  dufky,  Milk,  otherwife  not; 
and  beating  all  thefe  well  together  with  the  Wine, 
blow  off  the  Froth,  and  cover  the  Bung  with  a  clean 
Tile  or  Stone.  Laftly,  They  rack  t  ie  Wine  again 
after  a  few  Days,  and  put  it  into  a  Calk  well  fcented. 

The  Manner  of  fcenting  Calks  is  as  follows: 

They  take  four  Ounces  of  Brimftone,  one  Ounce  of 
burnt  Alum,  and  two  Ounces  of  Aqua  Vita ;  thefe 
may  be  put  together  in  an  earthen  Pan  or  Pipkin, 
and  hold  them  over  a  chafing  Difh  of  glowing  Coals, 
till  the  Brimftone  is  melted  and  runs ;  then  they  dip  there¬ 
in  a  little  Piece  of  new  Canvafs,  and  inftantly  iprinkle 
thereon  the  Powders  of  Nutmegs,  Cloves,  Coriander, 
and  Anife-feeds.  This  Canvafs  they  fire,  and  let  it  burn 
out  in  the  Bung  Hole,  fo  as  the  Fume  may  be  received 
into  the  Veffel ;  and  this  is  faid  to  be  the  bell  Scent 
for  all  Wines. 

To  prevent  the  Foulnefs  and  Ropinefs  of  Wines, 
the  old  Romans  ufed  to  mix  Sea  Water  with  their 
Muft. 

To  cure  the  Ropinefs  of  Claret,  the  Vintners,  as 
well  French  as  Englijh ,  have  manv  Remedies ;  of  which 
thefe  that  follow  are  the  moil  ufual  : 

Firft:  they  give  the  Wine  the  Parell ,  then  draw 
jt  from  the  Lee,  after  the  Clarification  by  that  Parell ; 
this  done,  they  infufe  two  Pounds  of  Tournefole 
in  good  Sack  all  Night ;  and  the  next  Day,  puting 
the  ftrained  InfTion  into  a  Hogfhead  of  Wine  with  a 
Spring  Funnel,  leave  it  to  fine,  and  after  draw  it  for 
excellent  Wine. 

Another  is  this :  They  make  a  Lee  of  the  Aihes  of 
Vine  Branches,  or  of  oaken  Leaves,  and  pour  it  into 
the  Wine  hot,  and  after  Firing,  leave  it  to  fettle ;  the 
Quantity  of  a  Quart  of  Lee  to  a  Pipe  of  Wine. 

A  third  is  only  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  which,  put  into  a 
muddy  Claret,  ferves  to  the  refining  it  effectually  and 
fpeedily ;  the  Proportion  being  a  Pint  of  Spirit  to  a 
tioo-fhead  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  ufed  in  fharp  and 
eager  Wines. 

When  white  Wines  grow  foul  and  tawny,  they 
Only  rack  them  on  a  frefh  Lee,  and  give  them  Time 
to  fine. 

For  the  mending  of  Wines  that  offend  in  Tafte, 
Vintners  have  few'  other  Correctives,  but  what  conduce 
to  Clarification;  nor  do  they  indeed  much  need  Vari¬ 
ety  in  the  Cafe,  feeing  all  Unfavourinels  of  Wines 
whatever  proceeds  from  their  Impurities  fet  afloat, 
and  the  Dominion  of  others,  their  fulphureous  or  fa- 
line  Parts,  over  the  finer  and  fweeter  ;  which  Caufes 
are  rerhoved  chiefly  by  Precipitation. 

For  all  Clarification  of  Liquors  may  be  refered  to 

one  of  thefe  three  Caufes : 

1 .  Separation  of  the  groffer  Parts  of  the  Liquor  from 

the  finer.  .  ,  _  .  .  r  .  T  . 

2.  The  equal  Diftribution  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Li¬ 

quor,  which  always  renders  Bodies  clear  and  un¬ 
troubled.  .  . 

a.  The  Refining  of  the  Spirit  ltfelf. 

And  the  two  latter  are  Confequents  of  the  firft:, 
which  is  effected  chiefly  by  Precipitation,  the  Inftru- 
ments  whereof  are  Weight  and  Vifcofity  of  the  Body 
mixed  with  it ;  the  one  caufing  it  to  cleave  to  the  grofs 
Parts  of  the  Liquor  flying  up  and  down  in  it ;  the  othei 

finking  them  to  the  Bottom. 

But  this  being  more  than  Vintners  commonly  under¬ 
hand,  they  reft:  not  in  Clarification  alone,  having  found 
out  certain  Specificks,  as  it  were,  to  palliate  the  feve- 
ral  Vices  of  Wines  of  all  Sorts,  which  make  them  dif- 
cruftful.  Of  thefe  I  fhall  recite  two  or  three  of  the 
areatefi:  Ufe  and  Efteem  amongft  them. 

°  To  correCf  Ranknefs,  Eagernefs,  and  Pricking  of 
Sacks,  and  other  fweet  Wines,  they  take  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  whiteft  Lime  Stones,  and  flack  them  in  a 
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Gallon  or  the  Wine ;  then  they  add  fome  more  Wine 
and  ftir  them  together  in  a  half  Tub,  with  a  pareiling 
Staff ;  next  they  pour  this  Mixture  into  the  Hogfhead^ 
and  having  again  ufed  the  pareiling  Inftrument,  leave 
the  Wine  to  fettle,  and  then  rack  it. 

This  Wine  may  probably  be  no  ill  Drink  for  grofs 
Bod  es  and  rheumatick  Pains  ;  but  injurious  to  good 
Fellows  of  a  hot  and  dry  Conftitution,  and  meagre 
Habits. 

Againft  the  Pricking  of  French  Wines  they  prefcribe 
this  eafy  and  cheap  Compofition  :  Take  of  the  Powder 
of  Flanders  Tile  one  Pound,  of  Roach  Alum  half  a 
Pound  ;  mix  them  and  beat  them  well,  with  a  conve¬ 
nient  Quantity  of  Wine ;  then  put  them  into  the 
Hogfhead,  as  the  former. 

When  their  Rhenifh  Wines  prick,  they  firft:  rack 
them  off  into  a  clean  and  ftrongly-fcented  Cafk  or  Vat, 
then  they  add  to  the  Wine  eight  or  ten  Gallons  of 
clarified  Honey,  with  a  Gallon  or  two  of  Skim-milk ; 
and,  beating  all  together,  leave  them  to  fettle. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  Claret  lofes  much  of  its 
Brifknefs  and  Picjuantnefs  ;  and  in  fuch  Cafe  they 
rack  it  upon  a  good  Lee  of  red  Wine,  and  put  into 
it  a  Gallon  of  Sloes  or  Bullace,  which,  after  a  little 
Fermentation  and  Reft:,  makes  the  Wine  drink  brifk 
and  rough. 

To  meliorate  the  Tafte  of  hungry  and  too  eager 
white  Wines ;  they  draw  off  three  or  four  Gallons  of 
it,  and  infufing  therein  as  many  Pounds  of  Malaga 
Raifins  firmed,  and  bruifed  in  a  Stone  Mortar,  till  the 
Wine  has  fuffciently  imbibed  their  Swreetnefs  and 
TinClure  (which  it  will  do  in  a  Day’s  Time),  they  run 
it  through  an  Hippocras  Bag  ;  then  put  it  into  a  frefh 
Cafk  well  fcented,  together  with  the  whole  Remainder 
of  the  Wine  in  the  Hoglhead,  and  fo  leave  it  to 
fine. 

To  help  ftinking  Wines,  the  general  Remedy  is 
racking  them  from  their  old  and  corrupt  Lee ;  befides 
which,  fome  give  them  a  fragrant  Smell  or  Flavour, 
by  hanging  in  them  little  Bags  of  Spices,  fuch  as  Gin¬ 
ger,  Zedoary,  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Orris  Roots,  Cu- 
bebs,  Grains  of  Paradife,  Spikenard,  and  other  Aro- 
maticks. 

Others  boil  fome  of  thefe  Spices  in  a  Pottle  of  good 
found  Wine  of  the  fame  Sort,  and  tun  up  the  Decoc¬ 
tion  hot. 

Others  correCt  the  ill  Savour  of  rank  leed  French 
Wine  with  only  a  few  Cinnamon  Canes  hung  in  them. 

Others  again,  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  ufe  Elder 
Flowers,  and  Tops  of  Lavender. 

Having  thus  run  over  the  Vintners  Difpenfatory, 
and  defcribed  many  of  their  principal  Receipts  or  Se¬ 
crets,  for  the  Cure  of  the  acute  Difeafes  of  Wine,  we 
fhall  come  to  the  fourth  Head,  which  contains  Medi¬ 
caments,  proper  for  their  chronicle  Diftempers ;  viz. 
Lofs  of  Spirits,  and  Decay  of  Strength. 

Concerning  thefe,  therefore,  it  is  obfervable,  that  as 
when  Wines  are  in  preternatual  Commotions,  from  an 
Fxcefs  and  Predomination  of  their  fulphureous  Parts, 
the  grand  Medicine  is,  to  rack  them  from  their  Lees, 
fo  on  the  contrary,  when  they  decline,  and  tend  towards 
palling,  by  Reafon  of  the  Scarcity  of  their  Spirits 
and  Sulphur,  the  moft  effectual  Prefervative  is  to  rack 
them  upon  other  Lees,  richer  and  ftronger  than  their 
own  ;  that  being  from  thence  fupplied  with  the  new 
Spirits,  they  may  acquire  fomewhat  more  of  Vigour 
and  Quicknefs. 

I  fay,  Prefervative;  becaufe  there  is,  in  Truth,  no 
reftoring  of  Wines  after  they  are  perfectly  palled  and 
dead,  for  nothing  that  is  palt  Perfection,  and  hath  run 
its  natural  Race  once,  can  receive  much  Amend¬ 
ment. 

But  befides  reinforcing  of  impoverifhed  V  ines,  by 
new  and  more  generous  Lees,  there  are  fundry  Con- 
feCtions,  by  which  .alfo,  as  by  Cordials,  the  lan  uilh- 
ing  Spirits  of  many  of  them  may  be  fuftained,  and, 
to  fome  Degree,  recruited,  of  which  the  following  are 
Examples. 

When  Sacks  begin  to  languifh  (which  doth  not  often 
happen,  efpecially  in  this  City,  where  it  is  drank  in 

r  Plenty)  ; 
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Plenty);  they  refrefh  them  with  a  cordial  Syrup,  made 
of  moll  generous  Wine,  Sugar,  and  Spices. 

For  Rhenifh  and  white  Wines,  a  fimple  Decoftion 
of  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  and  a  llrong- fcented  Cafk,  ufu- 
ally  ferve  the  Turn. 

For  Claret  inclining  to  a  Confumption,  they  pre- 
fcribe  a  new  and  richer  Lee,  and  the  Shavings  of  Fir 
Wood,  that  the  Spirit,  being  recruited  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  Lee,  may  be  kept  from  exhaling  by  the  undtuous 
Spirit  of  the  Turpentine. 

This  Artifice  is  ufed  in  Paris  in  the  mod  delicate 
and  thin-bodied  Wines  of  France ,  and  is  very  probably 
the  Caufe  of  that  exceeding  Dulnefs  and  Pain  of  the 
Head,  which  always  attends  Debauches  with  fuch 
Wines. 

Nor  is  it  a  modern  Invention,  but  well  known  to, 
and  frequently  ufed  by  the  Romans ,  in  the  Time  o: 
their  greateft  Wealth  and  Luxury ;  for  Pliny  ( FUJI. 
Nat.  lib.  14.  cap.  2.)  takes  fingular  Notice  of  the 
Cuftom  of  the  Italian  Vinters,  in  mixing  with  their 
Wines  Turpentine  of  feveral  Sorts. 

The  Grecians  long  before  had  their  Vina  Picata  anc 
Refinata ,  as  is  evident  by  the  Commendation  of  fuch 
Wines  by  Plutarch ,  and  the  Prefcription  of  them  to 
Women,  in  fome  Cafes,  by  Hippocrates ,  and  they  were 
fo  much  delighted  with  their  Vinum  PiJJites ,  that  they 
ccnfecrated  the  Pitch  Tree  to  Bacchus  ;  but  I  lhall  next 
take  fome  Notice  of  the  more  difingenuous  Practices  of 
Vintners  in  the  Tranfmutation  or  Sophillication,  which 
they  call  Trickings  or  Compaffings. 

They  transform  poor  Rochelle  and  Coniac  white  Wines 
into  Rhenifh  ;  Rhenifh  into  Sack  ;  the  Lags  of  Sack 
and  Malmfey  s  into  Mufcadels. 

They  counterfeit  Rafpie  Wine  with  Fleur-de-lys 
Roots ;  Verdea  with  Decodtions  of  Raifins ;  they  fell 
decayed  Xeres ,  vulgarly  Sherry,  for  Lufenna  Wine  ; 
in  ali  thefe  Impoftures  deluding  the  Palate  fo  nearly, 
that  few  are  able  to  difcern  the  Fraud,  and  keeping 
thefe  Arcana  fo  clofe,  that  few  can  come  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  them. 

As  for  their  Metamorphofis  of  White  into  Claret, 
by  dalhing  it  with  Red,  nothing  is  more  commonly 
either  done  or  known. 

For  their  Converfion  of  White  into  Rhenifh,  they  have 
feveral  Artifices  to  effedt  it,  among  which  this  is  the 
moll  ufual : 

They  take  a  Hogfhead  of  Rochelle ,  or  Coniac ,  or 
Nantz  white  Wine  ;  rack  it  into  a  frefh  Cafk  flrongly 
Rented;  then  give  the  white  Parell ;  put  into  it  eight 
or  ten  Gallons  of  clarified  Honey,  or  forty  Pounds  of 
coarfe  Sugar,  and,  beating  it  well,  leave  it  to  clarify. 

To  give  this  Mixture  the  delicate  Flavour,  they 
fometimes  add  the  Decodljon  of  the  yellow  Clary 
Flowers,  or  Galitricum ,  of  which  Drugs  there  is  an 
incredible  Quantity  ufed  yearly  at  Dort ,  where  the 
Staple  of  Rhenifh  Wines  was ;  and  this  is  that  Drink 
with  which  the  Englifh  Ladies  were  wont  to  be  fo  de¬ 
lighted,  under  the  fpecious  Name  of  Rhenifh  in  the 
Muft. 

The  Manner  of  making  adulterate  Bajlard  is  thus : 

Take  four  Gallons  of  white  Wine,  three  Gallons  of 
old  Canary ,  five  Pounds  of  Ballard  Syrup  ;  beat  them 
well  together,  put  them  into  a  clean  Rundlet  well 
Rented,  and  give  them  Time  to  fine. 

Sack  is  made  of  Rhenifh,  either  by  a  flrong  Decoc¬ 
tion  of  Malaga  Raifins,  or  by  a  Syrup  of  Sack,  Sugar, 
and  Spices. 

Mufcadel  is  fophiflicated  with  the  Lags  of  Sack  or 

Malmfey  thus  : 

They  diffplve  it  in  a  convenient  Quantity  of  Rofe 
Water,  of  Muft  two  Ounces,  of  Calamus  Aromaticus 
powdered  one  Ounce,  of  Coriander  beaten  half  an 
Ounce,  and  while  this  Jnfufion  is  yet  warm,'  they  put 
it  into  a  Rundlet  of  old  Sack  or  Malmfey,  and  this  they 
call  a  Flavour  for  Mufcadel. 

There  are  many  other  Ways  of  adulterating  Wines 
in  this  City  ;  but  becaufe  they  ail  tend  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Alterations,  and  are  not  fo  general,  I  fhall 
pafs  them  over,  and  mention  the  Obfervations  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  curious  Authour  on  this  Subjedl. 
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The  Myftery  of  Wines  confifls  in  the  making  and 
meliorating  of  natural  Wines. 

Melioration  is  either  of  found  or  vicious  Wines. 
Sound  Wines  are  bettered, 

1.  By  Preferving. 

2.  By  timely  Fining. 

3.  By  mending  Colour,  Smell,  or  Tafle. 

1.  To  preferve  Wines,  Care  muft  be  taken,  that 
after  the  Preffing  they  may  ferment  well,  for  without 
good  Fermentation  they  become  qually,  i.  e.  cloudy, 
thick,  and  dufky,  and  will  never  fine  themfelves,  as 
other  Wines  do  ;  and  when  they  are  fined  by  Art,  they 
muft  be  fpeedily  fpent,  or  eife  they  will  become  qually 
again,  and  then  will  not  be  recoverable  by  anv 
Art.  3  * 

To  preferve  Spanijh  Wines,  and  chiefly  Canary ,  and 
therefore  principally  that  which  is  razie,  which  will 
not  keep  long,  they  make  a  Layer  of  Grapes  and 
Gieffe,  whereby  it  acquires  a  better  Durance  and  Tafte, 
and  a  white  Colour,  moft  pleafing  to  th t  Englifh. 

Razie  Wine  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  comes  from 
Rhenifh  Vine  Cutings,  fometimes  renewed.  The  Grapes 
of  this  Vine  are  flefhy,  yielding  but  a  little  Juice. 

The  French  and  Rhenifh  Wines  are  chiefly  and  com¬ 
monly  preferved  by  the  Match,  thus  ufed  at  Dort  in 
Holland : 

They  take  twenty  or  thirty  Pounds  of  Brimftone, 
rack  into  it  melted,  as  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Mace,  Ginger, 
and  Coriander  Seeds ;  and  fome,  to  fave  Charges,  'ufe 
the  Reliques  of  the  Hippocras  Bag,  and,  having  mixed 
thefe  well  with  the  Brimftone,  they  draw  through 
this  Mixture,  long,  fquare,  narrow  Pieces  of  Canvas, 
which  Pieces,  they  light,  and  put  into  the  Veflel  at 
the  Bung  Hole,  and  prefently  flop  it  clofe:  Great 
Care  is  to  be  had  in  proportioning  the  Brimftone  to 
the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Wine,  for  too 
much  makes  it  rough.  This  Smoking  keeps  the 
Wine  long  white  and  good,  and  gives  it  a  pleafant 
Tafte.  • 

There  is  another  Way  for  French  and  Rhenifh  Wines,’ 
viz.  Firing  it.  It  is  done  in  a  Stove,  or  elfe  a  cr00d 
Fire  made  round  about  the  Veflel,  which  will  °ape 
wide,  yet  the  Wine  never  runs  out.  It  will  boil,  °and 
afterwards  may  foon  be  racked. 

Secondly,  For  timely  Fining  of  Wines.  All  Wines' 
in  the  Muft  are  more  opacous  and  cloudy.  Good  Wine 
foon  fines,  and  the  grofs  Lees  fettle  quickly,  and  alfo 
the  flying  Lee  in  Time,  When  the  groffer  Lees  are 
fettled,  they  draw  off  the  Wine;  this  is  called  Racking. 
The  ufual  Times  for  Racking  are  Midfummer  and 
Allhallow  tide. 

The  Pradtice  of  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  to  rid  the 
Wine  of  the  flying  Lees  fpeedily,  and  which  ferves 
moft  for  French  and  Spanifh  Wine,  is  thus  per¬ 
Take  of  Ifinglafs  half  a  Pound ;  fteep  it  in  half  a 
Pint  of  the  hardeft  French  Wine  that  can  be  o-0t,  fo 
that  the  Wine  may  fully  cover  it;  let  them  ftand 
twenty  four  Hours ;  then  pull  and  beat  the  Ifinglafs  to 
Pieces,  and  add  more  Wine;  four  Times  t  Day 
fqueeze  it  to  Jelly,  and  as  it  thickens,  add  more  Wine 
When  it  is  full,  and  perfedtly  jellied,  take  a  Pint  or 
Quart  to  a  Hogfhead,  and  ib  proportionably ;  then 
overdraw  three  or  four  Gallons  of  that  Wine  you  in¬ 
tend  to  fine,  which  mijc  well  with  the  faid  Quantity  of 
Jelly ;  then  put  this  Mixture  to  the  Piece  of  Wine,  and 
beat  it  with  a  Staff,  and  fill  it  top  full. 

Note,  That  French  Wines  muft  be  bunged  up  very 
clofe  ;  but  not  the  Spanifh ;  and  that  Ifinglafs  raifes 
the  Lees  to  the  Top  of  ftrong  Wines,  but,  in  weaker 
precipitates  them  to  the  Bottom. 

They  mend  the  Colour  of  found  Clarets  by  adding* 
thereto  red  Wine,  Tent,  or  Ali  cant ;  or  by  an  Infufion 
of  Turnfole,  made  in  two  or  three  Gallons  of  Wine 
and  then  pining  it  into  the  Veflel,  to  be  then  (being 
well  ftoped)  rolled  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour.  ‘ 

This  Infufion  is  fometimes  twice  or  three  Times  re¬ 
peated,  according  as  more  Colour  is  to  be  added  to  the 
Wine  ;  about  three  Infufions  of  the  Turnfole  are  fuffi- 
cient ;  but  then  it  muft  be  rubed  and  wringed. 

And 
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Claret  over-red  is  amended  with  the  Addition  of 
white  Wines. 

White  Wines  coming  over  found,  but  brown,  are 
thus  remedied  : 

Take  of  Alabafter  Powder,  overdraw  the  Hogfhead 
three  or  four  Gallons,  then  put  this  Powder  into  the 
Bung,  and  ftir  and  beat  it  with  a  Staff,  and  fill  it 
Top-full.  The  more  the  Wine  is  ftired,  the  finer  it 
will  come  upon  the  Lee,  that  is,  the  finer  it  will  be. 

To  colour  Sack  white  :  Take  of  white  Starch  two 
Pounds,  of  Milk  two  Gallons,  boil  them  together 
two  Hours;  when  cold,  beat  them  well  with  a  Hand¬ 
ful  of  white  Salt,  and  then  put  them  inro  a  clean, 
but  Iweet  Butt,  beating  them  with  a  Staff,  and  the 
Wine  will  be  pure  and  white. 

One  Pound  of  the  before  mentioned  Telly  of  Ifin- 
glafs  takes  away  the  Brownnels  of  French  and  Spanijh 
Wines,  mixed  with  two  or  three  Gallons  of  Wine;, 
according  as  it  is  brown  and  ftrong,  more  or  lefs  to  be 
ufed.  1  hen  overdraw  the  Piece  of  Wine  about  eight 
Gallons,  and  ufe  the  Rod  ;  then  fill  the  Veffel  full, 
and  in  a  Day  or  two  it  will  be  fine,  and  be  white,  and 
mend,  if  quaily. 

The  fir  ft  Buds  of  Kibes  nigra,  i.  e.  black  Currants, 
infufed  in  Wines,  efpecially  Rhenifh,  make  it  diuretick, 
and  more  fragrant  in  Smell  and  Fafte,  and  fo  doth  Clary. 

The  Inconvenience  is,  that  the  Win:  becomes  more 
heady  :  a  Remedy  for  which  is  Aider  Flowers  added  to 
the  Clary,  which  all’o  betters  the  Fragrancy  thereof,  as 
it  is  manifeft  in  Elder  Vinegar,  but  thefe  Flowers  are  apt 
to  make  the  Wine  ropy. 

To  help  brown  Malagas  and  Spanijh  Wines  :  Take 
Powder  of  Orris  Roots  and  Salt  petre,  of  each  four 
Ounces,  the  Whites  of  eight  Egg-%  to  which  add  as 
much  Salt  as  will  make  a  Brin  ;  i-Ut  this  Mixture  into 
Wine,  and  mix  them  with  a  Staff, 

T  o  meliorate  muddy  and  tawny  Clarets :  Take  of 
Rain  Water  two  Pints,  the  Yolks  o'  eight  Eggs,  Salt 
a  Flandlul ;  beat  them  well,  let  them  ftand  fix  Hours 
before  you  put  them  into  the  Calls,  then  ufe  the  Rod, 
and  in  three  Days  it  will  come  to  itf  If. 

To  amend  the  Tafte  and  Smell  of  Malaga  Wine  : 
Take  of  the  beft  Aimonds  four  Pounds,  make  an 
Emulfion  of  them  .with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the 
Wine  to  be  cured  ;  then  take  the  Whites  and  Yolks  of 
twelve  Eggs,  beat  them  together  with  a  Handful  of 
Salt,  put  them  into  the  Pipe,  ufing  the  Rod. 

To  amend  the  Smell  and  Tafte  of  French  and  Rhenijh 
Wines,  which  are  foul  :  T  ake  one  Pound  of  Honey, 
a  Handful  of  Elder  Flowers,  an  Ounce  of  Orris  Pow¬ 
der,  one  Nutmeg,  a  few  Cloves  to  an  Auln  of  the 
Wine,  boil  them  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  Wine 
to  be  cured,  to  the  Confumotion  of  half,  and  when  it 
is  cold,  (train  it,  and  ufe  it  with  the  Rod;  fome  add  a 
little  Salt.  If  the  Wine  be  fweet  enough,  add  one 
Pound  of  the  Spirits  of  Wine  to  a  Hogfhead,  and  give 
the  Cafk  a  ftrong  Scent.  Spirit  of  Wine  makes  any 
Wine  brifk,  and  fines  it,  without  the  former  Mixture. 

A  Lee  of  the  Allies  of  Vme  Branches,  viz.  a  Quart 
to  a  Pipe,  being  beaten  into  Wine,  cures  the  Ropinefs 
of  it,  and  fo  infallibly  doth  a  Lee  of  oaken  Allies. 

For  Spanijh  ropy  Wine  :  Rack  it  from  the  Lees  into 
a  new-fcented  Cafk,  then  take  of  Alum  one  Pound, 
of  Orris  Roots  powdered  half  a  Pound,  beat  them  well 
into  the  Wine  with  a  Staff;  fome  add  fine  and  well 
dried  Sand,  put  warm  to  the  Wine.  If  the  Wine  belides 
prove  brown,  add  three  Pottles  of  Milk  to  a  Pipe  : 
This  cures  ropy  Wine,  before  it  begins  to  fret. 

To  mend  and  preferve  the  Colour  of  Clarets :  Take 
red  Beet  Roots,  q.  f.  fcrape  them  clean,  and  cut  them 
into  fmall  Pieces  ;  then  boil  them  in  q.  f.  of  the  fame 
Wine,  to  the  Confumption  of  the  third  Part ;  fcum 
it  well,  and  when  cool,  decant  off  what  is  clear,  and 
ufe  the  Rod. 

Firing  of  Wines  in  Germany  is  thus  performed  : 
They  have  in  fome  Vaults  three  or  four  Stoves,  which 
they  heat  very  hot ;  others  make  Fires  almoft  before 
every  Vat ;  by  this  Means  the  Mull  fermenteth  with 
that  Vehemency,  that  the  Wine  appears  between  the 
Staves ;  when  this  Ebullition,  Fermentation,  and 
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Working  ceafe,  they  let  the  Wine  ftand  fome  Days, 
and  then  rack  it.  I  his  Firing  is  only  ufed  in  cold 
Years,  when  the  Wine  falls  out  green. 

I  o  fee  old  Wind  a  freting,  being  deadifh,  and  dull 
of  Tafte  :  Fake  of  Stum  two  Gallons  to  a  Hogfhead, 
put  it  hot  upon  the  Wine,  then  fet  a  Pan  of  Fire  before 
the  Hogfhead,  which  will  then  ferment  till  ail  the 
Sweetnefs  of  the  Stum  is  communicated  to  the  Wine, 
which  thereby  becomes  brifk  and  pleafant. 

Some  ufe  this  Stunting  at  any  Time;  fome  in  Auguft 
only,  when  the  Wine  hath  a  Difpofition  to  fret  of  itfelf, 
more  or  lefs  Stum  to  be  added,  as  the  Wine  requires. 

The  beft  Time  to  rack  Wine  is  in  the  Decreafe  of 
the  Moon,  and  when  .the  Wine  is  free  from  freting, 
the  Wind  being  at  North-eaft  or  North-weft,  and  not 
at  South,  the  Sky  ferene,  free  from  Thunder  and 
Lightning. 

Having  thus  given  an  Account  of  the  different 
Practices  of  the  Vignerons ,  Vintners,  and  Wine  Coopers, 
in  the  Management  of  their  feveral  Wines,  I  fhall  next 
offer  a  few  Things  which  have  occured  to  me  from 
fome  Obfervations  and  Experiments,  relating  to  the 
making  of  Wines  in  England. 

The  Grapes,  being  ripe,  fhould  be  cut  when  they 
are  perfedtly  dry,  and  carried  into  a  large  dry  Room, 
where  they  muff  be  fpread  upon  Wheat  Straw,  in  fuch 
a  Manner  as  not  to  lie  upon  each  other;  in  this  Place 
they  may  remain  a  Fortnight,  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month, 
according  as  there  is  Conveniency,  obferving  to  let 
them  have  Air  every  Day,  that  the  Moifture  perfpired, 
from  the  Grapes  may  be  carried  off.  Then,  having 
the  Preffes  and  other  Things  in  Order,  you  fhould. 
proceed  in  the  following  Manner  :  Firft,  all  the  Grapes, 
ihouid  be  pulled  off  the  Bunches,  and  put  into  Tubs, 
being  carefu  to  throw  away  fuch  as  are  mouldy,  roten, 
or  no:  ripe,  which,  if  mixed  with  the  others,  will  fpoil 
the  Wme;  and  if  the  Stalks  of  the  Bunches  are  preffed 
with  the  Grapes,  there  will  be  an  auftere  Juice  coma 
from  them,  which  will  render  the  Wine  acid  and  fharpj 
this,  l  fear,  has  fpoiled  a  great  Quantity  of  Wins 
which  was  made  in  England ,  which,  if  otherwife  ma¬ 
naged,  might  have  proved  very  good  ;  for  we  find 
in  France ,  and  other  Wine  Countries,  where  Perfons 
are  defirous  of  having  good  Wine,  they  always  pick  * 
the  Grapes  from  off  the  Stalks  before  they  are  preffed, 
though  indeed  the  common  Vignerons ,  who  have  more 
Regard  to  the  Quantity  than  the  Quality  of  their 
Wines,  do  not.  prahtife  this.  But  as  in  England  we 
labour  under  the  Inclemency  of  Climate,  we  fhould 
omit  nothing  of  Art  which  may  be  neceffary  to  help 
the  Want  of  Sun. 

The  Grapes,  being  thus  carefully  picked  off,  fhould 
be  well  preffed,  and  if  it  is  defigned  for  red  Wine,  the 
Hulks  and  Stones  fhould  be  put  into  the  Liquor,  and 
if  the  Seeds  or  Stones  of  the  Grapes  are  broken  in  the 
Prefs,  the  Wine  will  have  more  Strength,  which  muft  be 
put  into  a  large  YaC  where  the  Whole  fhould  ferment 
together  five  or  fix  Days ;  after  which  the  Wine  fhould  be 
drawn  off,  and  put  into  large  Caffes,  leaving  the  Bung- 
Hole  open  to  give  Vent  to  the  Air  which  is  generated 
by  the  Fermentation.  But  it  muff:  be  remarked,  that 
after  the  Wine  is  preffed  out/ and  put  into  the  Vat 
with  the  Hulks,  if  it  does  not  ferment  in  a  Day  or 
two  at  moft,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  little  Warmth 
to  the  Room  by  Fires,  which  will  foon  put  it  into 
Motion  ;  and  for  Want  of  this  it  often  happens,  where 
People  prefs  their  Wine,  and  leave  it  to  ferment  in 
open  cold  Places,  that  the  Nights,  being  cold,  check 
the  Fermentation,  and  fo  caufe  the  Wine  to  be  foul, 
and  almoft  ever  after  upon  the  Fret.  This  Hufbandry 
is  much  pradtifed  upon  the  Rhine ,  where  they  always 
have  Stoves  placed  in  the  IToufes  where  the  Wine  is 
fermented,  wherein  they  keep  Fires  every  Night,  if  the 
Seafon  is  cold,  while  the  WTnes  are  fermenting. 

If  white  Wine  is  defired,  then  the  Hufks  of  the 
Grapes  fhould  not  remain  in  the  Liquor  above  twelve 
Hours,  which  will  be  long  enough  to  fet  it  a  ferment¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  it  is  drawn  off,  and  put  into  other 
Veffels,  it  fhould  not  remain  there  above  two  Days 
before  it  is  drawn  off  again,  and  this  muft  be  repeated 
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three  or  four  Times,  which  will  prevent  its  taking  any 
Tinifture  from  the  Hulks  in  fermenting. 

When  the  greateft  Fermentation  is  over,  the  Wine 
fhould  be  drawn  off  into  irefh  Cafes,  which  muff  be 
filled  to  the  Top,  but  the  Bung  Hole  fhould  be  left 
open  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month,  to  give  Vent  to  the 
generated  Air,  and  that  the  Scum  may  run  over  •,  and 
as  the  Wine  fubfides  in  the  Calks,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  refilled  with  Wine  of  the  fame  Sort  from  a  Store 
Cafk,  which  fhould  be  provided  for  that  Purpofe ; 
but  this  mult  be  done  with  much  Care,  left,  by  haftily 
refilling  the  Calks,  the  Scum,  which  is  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  upon  all  new  Wines  fhould  be  broken  thereby, 
which  will  mix  with  the  Wine,  and  foul  it,  caufing  it 
to  take  an  ill  Tafte;  therefore  it  would  be  proper  to 
have  a  Funnel,  which  fhould  have  a  Plate  at  the  fmall 
End,  bored  full  of  little  Holes,  that  the  Wine  may 
pafs  through  in  fmall  Drops,  which  will  prevent  its 
breaking  the  Scum. 

After  the  Wine  has  remained  in  this  State  a  Month 
or  fixWVeeksj  it  will  be  neceftary  to  ftop  up  the  Bung 
Hol^;  left,  by  expofing  it  too  much  to  the  Air,  the 
Wine  lhould  grow  flat,  and  lofe  much  of  its  Spirit 
and  Strength  •,  but  it  muft  not  be  quite  Hoped  up,  but 
rather  fhould  have  a  Pewter  or  Glafs  Tube,  of  about 
half  an  Inch  Bore,  and  two  Feet  long,  placed  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Bung  Hole.  TheUle  of  this  Tube  is 
to  let  the  Air,  which  is  generated  by  the  Fermentation 
of  the  Wine,  pafs  oft,  becaufe  this,  being  of  a  rancid 
Nature,  would  fpoil  the  Wine,  if  it  were  pent  up  in 
the  Cafk,  and  in  this  Tube  there  may  always  remain 
fome  Wine,  to  keep  the  Cafk  full,  as  the  Wine  fub¬ 
fides  ;  and,  as  it  fhall  be  neceftary,  the  Wine  in  the 
Tube  may  be  eafilyreplenifhed.  For  want  of  rightly  un- 
derftanding  this  Affair,  a  great  Quantity  of  the  choiceft 
Wines  of  Italy,  and  other  Countries,  have  been  loft.  A 
great  Complaint  of  this  Misfortune  I  received  from  a 
very  curious  Gentleman  in  Italy ,  who  fays,  Such  is  the 
Nature  of  this  Country  Wines  in  general  ( nor  are  the 
choiceft  Chiantih  excepted),  that  at  two  Seafons  of  the 
Tear ,  viz.  the  Begining  of  June  and  September,  the 
firft  zvhen  the  Grapes  are  in  flower ,  and  in  the  other  when 
they  begin  to  ripen ,  fome  of  the  beft  Wines  are  apt  to 
change ,  efpecially  at  the  latter  Seafon -,  not  that  they  turn 
eager,  but  take  a  moft  unpleafant  Tafte,  like  that  of  a 
roten  Vine  Leaf,  which  renders  them  not  only  unfit  for 
Drinking,  but  alfo  to  make  Vinegar  of,  and  is  called  the 
Settembrane.  And  what  is  moft  ftrange  is,  that  one  Cafk , 
drawn  out  of  the  fame  Vat ,  fhall  be  inf  eft  ed ,  and  another 
remain  psfeftly  good ,  and  yet  both  have  been  kept  in  the 
fame  Cellar. 

As  this  Change  happens  not  to  Wines  in  Flafks  ( though 
that  will  turn  eager),  1  am  apt  to  attribute  it  to  fome 
Fault  in  refilling  the  Cafk,  which  muft  always  be  kept  full, 
which ,  either  by  leting  alone  too  long ,  till  the  Decrecife  be 
too  great ,  and  the  Scum  there  naturally  is  on  all  Wines, 
thereby  being  too  much  dilated,  is  fubjeft  to  break,  or  elfe, 
being  broken  by  refilling  the  Cafk,  gives  it  that  vile  T afte. 
But  againft  this  there  is  averyftrong  Objeftion,  i.  e.  That 
this  Defeft  feizes  the  Wine  only  at  a,  particular  Seafon ,  viz. 
September  •,  over  which  if  it  gets ,  it  will  keep  good  many 
Tears ,  fo  the  Cafe  is  worthy  the  Enquiry  of  Naturalifts, 
fince  it  is  evident ,  that  moft  Wines  are  more  or  lefts  affefted 
with  this  Diftemper,  during  the  firft  Tear  after  making. 

Upon  receiving  this  Information  from  Italy,  I  con¬ 
futed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  of  Teddington ,  who  was  then 
making  many  Experiments  on  fermenting  Liquors, 
and  received  from  him  the  following  curious  Solution 
of  the  Caufe  of  this  Change  in  Wfine,  which  I  fent 
over  to  my  Friend  in  Italy,  who  has  tried  the  Experi¬ 
ment,  and  it  has  accordingly  anfwercd  his  Expectation, 
in  preferving  the  Wine,  which  was  thus  managed^  per¬ 
fectly  good.  He  has  alfo  communicated  the  -Experi¬ 
ment  to  feveral  Vignerons  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy,  who  are 
repeating  the  fame,  which  take  in  Dr.  Hales’s  Words : 

From  many  Experiments  which  I  made  the  laft  Summer , 

I  find  that  all  fermented  Liquors  generate  Air  in  large 
Quantities,  during  the  Time  of  their  Fermentation  ;  for , 
from  an  Experiment  made  on  twelve  cubick  Inches  of  Ma- 
.laga  Raifins ,  put  into  eighteen  cubick  Inches  of  Water  the 


Begining  of  March,  there  were  41 1  cubick  Inches  cf  Air 
generated  by  the  Middle  of  April ;  but  afterwards ,  when 
the  Fermentation  was  over ,  it  ref  orbed  a  great  Quantity 
of  this  Air-,  and  from  forty-two  cubick  Inches  of  Ale 
from  the  Tun  ( which  had  fermented  thirty- four  Hours  before 
it  was  put  into  the  Bolt-head)  had  generated  bjy  cubick 
Inches  of  Air  from  the  Begining  of  March  to  the  Middle 
of-  June-,  after  which ■  it  reforbed  thirty -two  cubick 
Inches  of  Air ;  from  whence  it  is  plain,  that  fermented 
Liquors  generate  Air,  during  the  Time  of  their  Fermen¬ 
tation,  but  afterwards  they  are  in  an  imbibing  State , 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  Alteration  of  the  nice 
Italian  Wines  ;  for  Wine,  during  the  firft  Tear  after  make- 
ing,  continues  fermenting  more  or  lefts,  during  which  Time 
a  great  Quantity  of  Air  is  generated ,  until' the  Cold 
in  September  put  a  Stop  to  it,  after  which  it  is  in  an  im¬ 
bibing  State.  Now  the  Air  thus  generated  is  of  a  rancid 
'  Nature  (as  the  Grotto  del  Cano),  and  will  kill  a  living 
Animal ,  if  put  into  it.  So  that  if,  during  the  Fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  Wine,  there  are  two  Quarts  of  this  rancid 
Air  generated,  which  is  clofely  pent  up  in  the  upper  Part 
of  the  V eftel,  when  the  Cold  fhall  ftop  the  Fermentation , 
the  Wine,  by  abj, orbing  this  Air,  becomes  foul,  and  acquires 
this  rancid  Tafte-,  to  prevent  which,  I  would  propofe  the 
following  Experiment  : 

A  Suppofe  the  Veftfel  A  filled  with  Wine,  in  the 
f  1  Bung  Hole  of  this  Veftfel  b,  1  would  have  a 
Glafs  Tube  of  two  Feet  long ,  and  about  twa 
A  L  I  Inches  Bore ,  fixed  with  a  Pewter  Ss-cket  clofely 

_ 3V  cemented,  fo  as  that  there  may  be  no  Vacuities 

on  the  Sides,  and  into  this  Tube  fhould  be  another,  of  about 
half  an  Inch  Bore,  clofely  fixed  ;  the  lower  T ube  fhould: 
always  be  kept  about  half  full  of  Wine,  up  to  X,  which 
will  fupply  the  Veftfel,  as  the  Wine  therein  fhall  fubfide  ^ 
fo  that  there  will  be  no  Room  left  in  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Veftfel  to  contain  any  generated  Air,  which  will  pafs  off 
through  the  upper  fmall  Tube ,  which  muft  be  always  left 
open  for  this  Purpofe  -,  and  the  Tube  being  fmall,  there- 
will  be  no  Danger  of  leting  in  too  much  Air  to  the  Wine. 

As  the  Wine  in  the  lower  Tube  fhall  fubfide,  it  may  be 
refilled  by  introducing  a  jlender  Funnel  through  the  fmall 
Tube,  down  to  the  Scum  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Wine  m 
the  larger  Tube,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  being  broken,  by  the 
Wine  falling  too  violently  upon  it.  This  Experiment,  being 
tried  with  Glafs  Tubes,  will  give  an  Opportunity  to  obferve 
what  Impreffion  the  different  States  of  the  Air  have  upon, 
the  Wine,  by  its  rifting  or  falling  in  the  Tubes-,  and  iff  it 
fucceeds,  it  may  be  afterwards  done  by  wooden  or  metal 
Tubes ,  which  will  not  be  in  Danger  of  breaking. 

This  curious  Experiment,  having  fucceeded  where- 
ever  it  has  yet  been  tried,  will  be  of  great  Service  in 
the  Management  of  Vvines,  there  being  many  ufefuL 
Hints  to  be  taken  from  it,  particularly  with  Regard  to 
fermenting  Wines  •,  for,  fince  we  find  that  Wines  too 
long  fermented  (efpecially  thofe  which  are  produced  in 
cool  Countries)  feldom  keep  well,  fo,  by  leting 
them  Hand  in  a  cool  Place,  the  Fermentation  will 
be  checked,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  Practice  of  the 
Champagnois ,  who  keep  the.  Wines  in  Winter  in  Cellars 
above  Ground;  but  when  the  Weather  grows  warmer 
in  Spring,  they  then  carry  them  down  into  their  Vaults,, 
where  they  are  cooler  than  in  the  Cellars ;  and  this  Me¬ 
thod  of  removing  their  Wines  from  the  Cellars  to  the 
Vaults,  and  back  again  into  the  Cellars,  as  the- Seafons 
of  the  Year  fhall  require,  is  found  of  great  Service  in 
preferving  the  Wines  in  Perfection  ;  for  thefe  Wines, 
being  weak  (when  compared  with  thofe  produced  in 
more  fouthern  Countries),  have  not  Body  enough  to 
maintain  them,  if  they  are  permited  to  ferment  all  the 
fucceeding  Summer,  which  the  Heat  of  the  Seafon  will 
promote  where  the  Wfine  is  expofed  to  its  Influence  ;  and 
this  lurely  muft  be  worth  the  Trial  by  thofe  who  make 
Wine  in  this  Country,  fince  it  is  the  Practice  of  the 
northern  .Countries,,  which  is  the  moft  proper  for  our 
Imitation,  and  not  that  of  the  moft  fouthern. 

But  after  the  Wine  has  paffed  its  Fermentation  in  the 
Vat,  and  is  drawn  off  into  the  Calks,  it  will  require 
fomething  to  feed  upon  ;  fo  that  you  fhould  always  pre- 
ferve  a  few  Bunches  of  the  beft  Grapes,  which  may  be  ' 
hung  up  in  a  Room  for  that  Purpofe,  until  there  be 
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Occafion  for  them  •  when  they  fhould  be  picked  off  the 
Stalks,  and  two  or  three  good  Handfuls  put  into  each 
Cafk,  according  to  their  feveral  Sizes  •,  for  want  of  this, 
many  Times  People  make  ufe  of  other  Things,  which 
are  by  no  means  fo  proper  for  this  Purpofe. 

The  Vigneyons  of  different  Countries  do  alfo  put  vari¬ 
ous  Sorts  of  Herbs  into  the  Vat,  when  the  Wine  is  fer¬ 
menting,  to  give  it  different  Flavours.  Thofe  of  Pro¬ 
vence  make  ufe  of  Sweet-marjoram,  Balm,  and  other 
Sorts  of  aromatick  Herbs  ;  and  upon  the  Rhine  they  al¬ 
ways  put  fome  Handfuls  of  a  peculiar  Kind  of  Clary 
into  the  Vats,  from  whence  arife  the  different  Flavours 
we  obferve  in  Wines,  which,  it  is  poffible,  were  made 
in  the  fame  Manner,  and  from  the  fame  Sorts  of  Grapes. 
How  far  this  might  be  thought  worth  pradtifing  in  En 
gland ,  a  few  Experiments  would  inform  us  •,  though  it 
is  to  be  queftioned,  whether  thefe  Herbs  mend  the 
Wine,  becaufe  it  feems  to  obtain  amongft  the  Vignerons, 
purely  to  alter  the  Flavour  of  their  Wines,  in  order  to 
render  them  agreeable  to  the  Palate  of  their  particular 
Cuftomers ;  but,  however  this  be,  it  is  yet  certain,  that 
there  is  fome  Art  ufed  to  alter  the  Flavour  of  the  Wine, 
in  mold  of  the  different  Wine  Countries  of  France  ;  for 
it  is  the  fame  Sort  of  Grape,  w7hich  the  Curious  al¬ 
ways  plant  in  Orleans ,  Champagne,  and  Burgundy  ;  and 
how  different  thefe  Wines  are  in  their  Flavour  and  Qua¬ 
lity,  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  them,  well  knows ; 
and  this  Difference  can  never  be  effected  by  the  Situati¬ 
on  of  the  Places;  fince  there  is  no  very  great  Difference 
in  the  Heat  of  thofe  Countries  ;  nor  do  I  believe  their 
different  Ways  of  making  the  Wine  can  alter  their  Fla¬ 
vour  fo  much,  efpecially  thofe  of  Orleans ,  and  Burgun¬ 
dy ,  where  there  is  little  Difference  in  their  Management;  | 
but  in  Champagne  there  is  this  Difference  from  the  red,  I 
that  they  always  cut  their  Grapes  in  a  Morning,  before  j 
the  Dew  is  gone  off,  or  in  cloudy  Weather;  whereas 
the  Vignerons  of  all  the  other  Places  never  cut  any  till 
they  are  perfedtly  dry  ;  which  may  occafion  a  great  Al¬ 
teration  in  the  Wine. 

The  Method  commonly  pradtifed  to  give  the  red  Co¬ 
lour  to  Wine,  is  to  let  it  ferment  a  few  Days  upon  the 
Skins,  which  they  always  obferve  to  prefs  two  or  three 
Times,  in  order  to  make  them  difeharge  their  Contents; 
but  where  a  deep-coloured  rough  Wine  is  defired,  there 
they  put  a  Quantity  of  a  certain  Sort  of  Grape,  whofe 
Juice  is  red,  into  each  Vat ;  this  is  well  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Name  of  Claret  Grape ;  the  Leaves  of  this 
Vine  always  change  to  a  deep  purple  Colour  as  the  Fruit 
ripens  ;  and  the  Grapes  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  with 
a  Flue  over  them  like  fine  Plums ;  but  the  Juice  of  them 
is  very  auftere,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  very  ripe. 

This  red  Wine  will  not  require  to  be  drawn  off  into 
Calks  more  than  at  firff  from  the  Vat;  for  it  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  Veffel  until  it  is  fit  to  bottle  off,  which, 

1  think,  fhould  not  be  done  till  the  Wine  is  two  Years 
old  ;  the  greater  Quantity  of  Wine  there  is  in  each  Vef¬ 
fel,  the  more  Force  it  will  have,  and  fo  confequently 
be  in  lefs  Danger  of  fuffering  from  the  Injuries  of  Wea¬ 
ther,  efpecially  if  the  before  mentioned  Method  be  prac- 
tifed;  but  where  there  are  large  Quantities  of  Wine  pre- 
ferved  in  dole  Vaults,  People  fhould  be  very  cautious 
how  they  at  firff  enter  them,  after  they  have  been  fhut 
up  for  fome  Time;  becaufe  the  Air  of  this  Vault  will 
become  rancid  from  the  Mixture  of  the  generated  Air 
proceeding  from  the  Wines,  which  has  often  killed  Peo¬ 
ple  who  have  incautioufly  entered  them. 

Of  the  Concentration  of  IVines,  and  other  fermented  Li¬ 
quors,  fo  as  to  reduce  them  in  Bulk ,  render  them  more 

unalterable  and  perfect,  more  durable,  and  fit  for  Service, 

Carriage,  and  Exportation ;  by  Dr.  Stahl ;  tranfiated  by 

Dr.  Shaw. 

Dr.  Stahl  treats  this  Subjedt  to  the  Purpofe  following: 

i.  He  obferves,  that  Wines,  and  ail  fermented  Li¬ 
quors,  both  before  and  after  Fermentation,  confift  not 
of  fi  milar  Parts,  but  heterogeneous  ones,  connedted  to¬ 
gether  in  one  certain  determinate  Order.  Thus  the 
/Vdtion  and  Effence  of  Fermentation  being  a  Separation 
and  Deftrudtion  of  the  former  Connexion  of  the  Subject, 
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and  tranfpofing  its  Parts  anew;  there  muff  ofNeceftlty 
have  been  a  Kind  of  free  and  durable  Texture  in  the 
Subject  io  disjoined,  feparated,  and  new  ranged. 

2.  For  Example;  Grapes,  being  laid  upon  dry  Straw 
in  a  cold  Place,  will,  for  fome  Time  after  they  are  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  Vine,  preferve  that  Texture  which 
gives  them  their  faline,  unctuous,  and  fiimy  Sweetnefs, 
which  the  Juice  alfo  retains  after  prefiing,  and  becomes 
a  clear  tranfparent  Muff,  without  feparating  itfelf  into 
the  heterogeneous  Parts ;  but  continuing  uniformly  and 
evenly  mixed,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  different  Matters  it 
confiffs  of,  intimately  colledted  among  themfelves. 
And  in  this  firmly  conneded  State  it  may  be  kept  for 
many  Months,  if  a  Caffe  be  perfectly  filled  therewith, 
and  fet  in  a  cold  Place,  as  is  evidently  feen  in  Stum. 

3\  Wine,  in  the  precife,  chemical,  or  philofophicai 
Notion  thereof,  is  a  faline,  clammy,  oleaginous  Matter, 
diluted  with  a  large  Proportion  of  Water  ;  whereby  it 
is  fet  at  a  Diftance  from  itfelf,  or  expanded  ;  whilft  the 
faline  Parts  are  faturated  with,  and  interfperfed  among, 
,the  fubtile  earthy  ones,  that  make  the  Sliminefs;  and 
then  together  they  imbibe,  detain,  entangle,  and  hold 
the  groffer  oily  Parts;  befides  which,  there  are  'other  oily 
Parts,  vaftlymore  fubtile,  that,  by  means  of  the  highly- 
attenuated  Portion  adhering  to  them,  remain  as  much 
connected  with  the  Water,  as  the  reft  ;  and  thefe  are 
what  we  call  the  fpirituous  Parts;  but  the  Connexion 
of  them  all  together  is  fo  ftrong  and  durable,  that  they 
move  for  a  long  Time  as  one  Body,  without  feparating, 
it  carefully  preferved. 

*  4-  But  if  the  fpirituous  Part  be  once  drawn  away,  and 
feparated  from  the  Wine  by  Diftillation,  though  it  were 
.immediately  poured  back,  or  reftored  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  Mafs  from  whence  it  came,  and  ever  fo  finely  ftia- 
ken  in  again  therewith,  the  Whole  by  no  means  reco¬ 
vers  its  former  Tafte,  Odour,  and  Durability,  but  turns 
to  a  confufed  turbid  Mixture  of  a  different  naufeous 
T afte,  unnatural  Smell,  and  approaches  near  to  a  V apidi  ty , 

5.  Again  ;  if  an  inflammable  Spirit,  diftilled  from 
the  fame,  or  any  other  Kind  of  Wine,  be  put  to  a  Par¬ 
cel  of  Wine  that  was  too  faline,  or  not  fufficiently  fpi¬ 
rituous,  the  bare  Addition,  or  tumultuary  Admixture 
thereof,  very  far  from  giving  the  fine  and  intimate 
Softnefs  of  a  good  Wine,  will  rather  manifeft  its  own 
burning  Acrimony,  and  inodorous  Flavour,  to  the 
Smell  and  Tafte  ;  and  alfo  add  a  naufeous  Bitternefs  to 
the  former  Tartnefs  and  Aufterity, 

6.  So  likewife  any  confiderable  Heat,  or  even  a  De¬ 
gree  of  Simmering  or  Tepidity,  will,  by  its  inteffine 
and  fubtile  Agitation,  that  barely  difturbs  the  exceed¬ 
ing  fine  fpirituous  Parts,  which  are  very  fufceptible  of 
the  Motion  of  Heat,  or  disjoins  them  from  the  reft, 
occafioning  an  Alteration  of  its  Tafte,  Trarffparency, 
and  Durability,  as  much  as  if  the  Spirit  had  really  been 
drawn  off,  and  poured  back  again. 

7.  On- the  other  Hand,  Wine  kept  in  a  cool  Vault, 
and  well  fecured  from  the  external  Air,  will  preferve 
its  Texture  entire  in  all  the  conftitutent  Parts,  and  be 
fufficiently  ftrong  for  many  Years ;  as  appears  not  only 
from  old  Wines,  but  other  foreign  fermented  Liquors, 
particularly  thofe  of  China,  prepared  from  a  Decodtion 
of  Rice  ;  which,  being  well  clofed  down,  and  buried 
deep  under  Ground,  continue  for  a  long  Series  of  Years 
rich,  ftrong,  and  generous,  as  the  Hiftories  of  that 
Country  univerfally  affure  us. 

8.  The  like  is  alfo  to  be  underftood  of  Vinegar,  after 
it  has  thrown  off  the  fuper.abundant  earthy  Parts,  and 
many  of  the  oily  ones  that  prefided  while  it  continued 
Wine  ;  whence  the  faline  ones  now  get  the  Afcendant, 
and,  as  it  were,  fubdue  and  prefide  over  the  fpirituous; 
for  good  and  perfedt  Vinegar,  being  well  ftoped  down, 
will  continue  pure  and  unaltered -for  a  great  Length  of 
Time. 

9.  But  if  it  be  left  open,  fo  that  its  fine  Vapour  ex¬ 
hales,  or  its  more  fubtile  Part  be  drawn  off  from  it,  and 
again  poured  back  ;  in  either  Cafe  it  lofes  its  uniform 
Confiftence,  and  particularly  its  Durability,  and  now 
directly  hurries  into  Vapidity  and  Corruption. 

10.  If,  either  by  Fraud  or  Accident,  a  larger  Pro¬ 
portion  of  Water  comes  to  be  mixed  with  Wine,  than 

is 
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is  abfolutely  proper  for  its  Confidence,  and  no  way  ne- 
ceffary  or  effential ;  this  fuperfluous  Water  does  not  only 
deprave  the  Tafte,  and  fpoil  the  Excellence,  of  the 
Wine,  but  alfo  renders  it  lefs  durable  •,  for  Humidity 
in  general,  and  much  more  a  fuperfluous  aqueous  Hu¬ 
midity,  is  the  primary  and  reftlefs  Inftrument  of  all  the 
Changes  by  Fermentation. 

xi.  It  may  therefore,  doubtlefs,  be  ufeful,  and  fome- 
tifnes  very  convenient,  to  take  away  this  fuperfluous 
Water  from  the  other  Part,  which  ftriftly  and  properly 
conflitutes  the  Wine  ;  but  for  the  Method  that  this  may 
commodioufly  be  done,  he  firft  examines  thofe  propofed 
by  others  for  that  Purpofe,  and  fhews  the  Difficulties 
and  Infufficiencies,  and  afterwards  propofes  an  eafy  Way 
of  effecting  the  Thing. 

The  Method  of  condenfing  Wines  by  Heat  or  Elabo¬ 
ration. 

1.  It  will  be  found,  by  any  Perfon  who  fhall  make 
the  Experiment,  that  all  fermented  Liquors  labour  with 
an  Over-proportion  of  Water;  and  that,  if  a  very  con- 
liderable'  Quantity  of  it  were  taken  away,  they  would 
become  not  only  more  rich,  but  alfo  more  durable  ; 
provided  fo  much  Humidity  were  ftill  retained  as  is  juft 
neceffary  to  preierve  the  vinous  Confidence,  keep  the 
faline  Part  fluid,  and  the  flimy  andunftuous  Parts  mix¬ 
ed  in,  and  expanded  along,  with  the  reft. 

2.  But  as  an  a&ual  and  truly  faline  Matter  abounds 
in  Wine  and  Vinegar,  and  that  of  an  acid,  auftere,  or 
tartareous  Kind,  when  the  fpirituous  Part  is  drawn  away, 
the  Wine  becomes  furprifingly  more  auftere;  and  when 
a  large  Quantity  of  the  watery  Part  is  feparated,  this 
fuperabundant,  faline,  tartareous  Matter  coagulates 
into  a  cryftaline  Form,  and  falls  to  the  Bottom,  or 
ftrikes  to  the  Sides  of  the  Cafk;  for  the  lubtile  oily 
Matter,  which  makes  the  fpirituous  Part  in  Wine, 
blunts,  and  takes  off  from  a  tartareous  Acidity,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  Addition  of  rectifyed  Spirits  of 
Wine  blunts,  fheaths,  and  dulcifies,  the  corrofive  and 
acid  Spirits  of  Nitre,  Salt,  and  Vitriol. 

3.  But  this  tartareous  Salt  alfo  abounding  with  an 
Over-proportion  of  a  grofs  un&uous  Manner,  cannot 
be  diflolved  or  diluted  without  a  very  large  Proportion 
of  Water;  which  being  taken  away,  it  prefently  con¬ 
cretes  into  dry  folid  Cryftals ;  as  is  the  known  Cafe  of 
Cremor  Tartar. 

And  hence  proceeds  the  Effedt  before  obferved ; 
viz.  that  the  Acidity  and  Roughnefs  of  the  Wine  ma- 
niieft  themfelves  the  more,  when  the  Wine  is  deprived 
of  its  Spirit. 

And  this  is  an  Experiment  familiar  in  the  Kitchen, 
when  Wine  is  burnt  or  ufed  in  Sauce ;  for  boiling  always 
gives  it  a  much  greater  Degree  of  Aufterity. 

4.  And  when  chis  Water  is,  even  by  Diftillation, 
plentiiuhy  drawn  oft  from  Wine,  not  of  a  terreftrial 
and  chalky,  but  of  a  tartareous  Nature,  a  beautiful 
Tartar  will  be  found  to  cryftalize  among  the  remaining 
Mafs,  and  deftroying  thofe  Properties  thereof,  which 
ought  to  be  preferved. 

5.  For,  firft,  the  fpirituous  Part  is  the  Life  of  the 
Wine,  and  all  fermented  Liquors  ;  and  not  only  keeps 
them  together,  embalms  the  Whole,  and  renders  it  du¬ 
rable,  or  not  fubjedt  to  Corruption;  but  alfo,  in  great 
Meafure,  gives  them  that  aromatick,  refrefhing,  and  re- 
ftorative  Virtue  and  Efted  they  have  upon  the  human 
Body. 

6.  This  inevitably  proves  the  Cafe,  whenever  Wine 
is  evaporated  or  diftilled,  which  conftantly  requires  a 
Degree  of  Heat  fufficient  to  convert  Water  into  Va¬ 
pour;  whence  the  fpirituous  Part,  being  much  more 
volatile  than  the  aqueous,  flies  off  together  with,  or 
even  before  it,  and  thus  leaves  the  Wine  diffolved  in  its 
Texture,  and  without  its  Soul. 

Upon  which  the  remaining  faline,  flimy,  undluous 
hdafs  is  fo  difturbed,  as  no  longer  to  remain  connected, 
but  immediately  turns  thick  and  turbid,  and  afterwards 
runs  impetuoufly  into  a  Kind  of  Corruption,  attended 
with  Vapidity  and  Ropinefs. 

All  which  Circumftances  abundantly  fhew  the  Me- 
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thod  of  Exhalation  to  be  abfolutelv  unfit  for  con¬ 
denfing  Wines,  as  it  fo  many  Ways  deftroys  the  whole 
vinous  Texture  and  Compages. 

Of  the  Method  of  condenfing  Wines  by  Percolation. 

1.  That  Wine,  ftridfly  and  properly  fo  called,  is  of 
a.  grofler  and  thicker  Body  than  Water,  or  that  the  ef- 
fential  and  truly  conftituent  Parts  of  Wine  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  feparate  and  diftindt  from  a  fuperfluous  and 
copious  Aquofity,  appears  a  priori  and  a  pofteriori. 

2.  Tor,  firft,  it  is  rational  to  conceive,  that  a  Matter 
confiding  of  a  Colletftion  of  faline,  flimy,  and  undfuous 
Parts,  brought  into  one  Mafs,  fhould  have  a  grofler 
Confiftence  than  pure  and  fimple  Water. 

3.  And  next,  this  Groflfnefs  of  the  proper  and 
effential  Particles  of  Wine  manifefts  itfelf  to  the  Eye. 

1.  In  thofe  Difeafes  of  Wine,  wherein  they  become 
vifcous  and  ropy,  when  they  not  only  lofe  their  Trans¬ 
parency,  but  may  be  drawn  out  and  extended  like  a 
Mucus ;  and  do  not,  upon  pouring  out,  then  fall  in 
Drops,  but  run  down  in  long  ropy  Strings. 

2.  It  appears  again  to  the  Eye,  in  Vinegar  grown 

mothery,  mucilaginous,  and  tough,  fo  as  fometimes  to 
afford  a  denfe  Skin,  like  Leather  ;  which  cannot  well 
be  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  Water,  but  from  the 
more  proper  and  effential  Parts  of  the  Wine  it  was 
made  of.  1 

3.  But  becaufe  thefe  Infpiffations  may  poffibly  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  fome  fuper natural  Diforder  of  the  Wine, 
we  may  add,  that  our  Method  of  Concentration  ex* 
hibits  this  Groffnefs  of  Parts  to  the  Eye,  whilft  the 
Wine  remains  in  a  perfeft  State,  free  from  its  fuperflu¬ 
ous  Aquofity  ;  for  here  it  appears  much  denfer,  and  deep¬ 
er  in  Colour  ;  lefs  fluid,  lefs  thin,  lefs  tranfparent,  and. 
in  every  Refped  of  a  thicker  and  higher  Confift¬ 
ence. 

4.  Laftly,  This  is  ftill  more  evident  in  Malt  Liquors* 
which  being  concentrated  in  our  Manner,  tafte  full 
and  thick,  almoft  like  Oil  in  the  Mouth,  and  pour  ouc 
like  that,  or  a  thin  Syrup  ;  being  at  the  fame  Time; 
alfo  heightened  or  concentrated  in  Colour. 

From  the  preceding  Phasnomena  it  fhould  feem  na¬ 
tural,  that  thefe  different  Parts  of  Wine,  which  vary  fa 
much  in  Confiftence  and  Tenuity  of  Matter,  might  be; 
feparated  from  each  other  by  a  commodious  Percola¬ 
tion  :  fo  that  the  aqueous  Parts,  which  appear  the 
fineft,  fhould  run  through  the  Pores  of  a  proper 
Strainer,  and  leave  the  grofler  behind. 

But  the  Practice  hereof  is  cloged  with  great  Diffi¬ 
culties  :  for, 

Firft,  thofe  thin  Liquors,  which  have  a  manifeft  and 
copious  Saltnefs,  as  Wine  has,  are  either  fo  attenuated, 
and  their  grofs  Part,  however  thick  in  Comparifon  of 
Water,  is  yet  fo  fubtile  and  penetrating  in  itfelf,  as  at  the 
fame  Time  to  pafs  the  Pores  of  any  ordinary  Strainer 
at  leaft,  fuch  Liquors  will,  along  with  their  aqueous, 
tranfmit  the  fineft  and  moft  delicate  of  all  their  Parts, 
and  leave  the  more  fluggifh,  the  truly  grofler,  or  thofe 
moft  tending  to  Ropinefs,  behind. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  moft  Kinds  of  Wine 
befnles  their  genuine,  lubftantial,  rich,  and  effential 
Part,  have  conftantly  joined  with  them  fome  foreign, 
iuperfluous,  and  prevailing  gummy  or  mucilaginous 
Matter ;  which  the  more  it  invifcates  the  nobler  Part, 
the  thicker  and  grofler  it  actually  becomes ;  whilft  the 
other  finer  Portion,  which  is  not  cloged  with  fuch  a 
Load,  remains  more  penetrating  and  active. 

And  hence  alio  the  Difficulty  of  condenfing  Wines 
by  Percolation  is  increafed,  as  this  fubtile  fpirituous 
Part  paffes  the  Strainer  along  with  the  Water. 

A  contrary  Difficulty  attends  the  Ufe  of  a  clofe 
Strainer,  arifing  from  the  grofs  mucilaginous  Particles, 
either  accidentally  interfperied  in  the  Wine,  or  cleaving 
to  this  and  other  fermented  Liquors,  but  efpeciaily 
Malt  Drinks;  for  thefe  vifcous,  tenacious,  and  clammy 
Particles  prefently  clog  and  Hop  the  Pores  of  the  Strain¬ 
er,  and  by  that  Means  hinder  the  thiner  and  more  wa¬ 
tery  Particles  from  geting  away;  and  the  natural  Te-  • 
nacity  or  Clamminefs  of  Liquors  prepared  from  Malt, 
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Honey,  and  the  like,  codnmunicates  in  the  Manner  of 
a  Mucilage,  fuch  a  Kopinefs,  even  to  the  fuperfluous 
Water,  and  diffufes  and  expands  itfelf  fo  much  therein, 
that  the  Water  itfelf  is  thereby  thickened,  and  rendered 
much  lefs  apt  to  flow. 

A  third  Difficulty  attends  this  Method  by  Percola 
tion  ;  viz.  that  although  it  were  pofiible  to  make  the 
Separation,  yet  the  Work  would  proceed  fo  flow,  that 
the  more  fubtile,  fine,  brifk,  volatile,  and  fpi- 
rituous  Parts,  which  give  the  pungent  Tafte  and 
Odour,  might,  in  the  mean  Time,  exhale,  and 
leave  the  remaining  Wine  flat  and  vapid  ;  or,  if  this 
Inconvenience  could  be  prevented,  yet,  in  fo  tedious 
an  Operation,  fome  prejudicial,  fermentative  Operation 
would,  in  all  Probability,  happen. 

And,  after  all,  there  would  ftill  remain  a  Queftion, 
as  to  the  Matter  to  be  ufed  to  the  Strainer ;  which  they 
who  have  never  made  any  Experiment  that  Way, 
might  little  dream  of. 

For,  as  the  common  Filtres  or  Strainers  are  gene¬ 
rally  made  of  Paper,  Linen,  or  fome  Kind  of  Cloth  ; 
all  thefe  readily  communicate  and  imprefs  a  foreign 
difagreeable  Tafte  to  the  Liquor,  efpecially  to  Wine^if 
intended  for  Condenfation  in  this  Manner. 

And  it  mayfeem  furprifing,  that  even  a  momentaneous 
Paffage  of  condenfed  Wine  through  the  cleaned  Linen, 
will  give  it  a  remarkable  and  very  difagreeable  Tafte 
of  the  Bag,  that  fhall  continue  for  many  Months. 

This  happens  in  a  much  greater  Degree  to  condenfed 
Wine,  after  the  fame  Manner  as  the  higheft  redified 
Spirit  or  Alcohol  of  Wfine  will,  in  many  Cafes,  per¬ 
form  a  Solution,  immenfely  quicker,  and  more  power¬ 
ful  than  fuch  a  phlegmy  Spirit,  though  mixed  but 
with  a  tenth  Proportion  of  Water  ;  for  fo  our  con¬ 
centrated,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  our  rectified  Wine, 
being  freed  from  its  fuperfluous  Phlegm,  has  a  more 
powerful,  more  immediate,  and  more  intimate  Effed 
upon  the  Parts  of  the  Cloth,  and  other  Bodies,  by 
means  of  the  Concentration  of  its  fpirituous  and  faline 
Parts,  than  when  its  Efficacy  is  weakened  by  being  di¬ 
luted  with  Water. 

This  Method,  however,  by  Percolation,  though  no 
Way  diffident  to  free  the  Wine  of  all  its  fuperfluous 
Water,  may  yet  be  of  fome  Service,  if  applied  with 
due  Regard  to  the  Difference  there  is  between  fer¬ 
mented  Liquor,  efpecially  in  point  of  Confiftence ;  and 
therefore  fome  faint  or  imperfed  Imitation  of  our  Me¬ 
thod  may  be  had  by  means  of  fuch  Paper  Filtres,  or 
other  common  Strainers. 

And,  in  this  View,  that  common  Tavern  Trick, 
with  a  Piece  of  Lift,  when  dexteroufly  performed, 
might  be  of  fome  Service ;  for  if  a  long  thick  woollen 
String  be  firft  foaked  in  Water,  and  then  one  End  of 
it  plunged  into  Wine,  whilft  the  other  End  hangs  a  great 
Way  down  without  the  Glafs,  itwill,  in  an  imperfed 
Manner,  draw  away  the  Water  from  the  Wine. 

But  all  thefe,  and  the  like  Attempts,  aretriflingand  ufe- 
lefs,  in  companion  of  our  eafy,  expeditious,  and  perfed 
Manner  ofeftedingtheThing:  to  which  we  nextproceed. 
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Of  the  Method  of  condenfing  Wines ,  and  other  faline  fpi 
rituous  Liquors,  by  Cold. 

Having  Ihewn  above,  what  Effed  the  Motion  of 
Heat,  and  the  Adion  of  Fire,  have  upon  all  fermented 
Liquors,  and  efpecially  upon  the  finer  Parts  of  them 
and  more  diredly  upon  thofe  of  Wine  ;  and  how  much 
they  contribute  to  diffolve  the  intimate  Union  of  vinous 
Fluids,  and  change  their  whole  Nature,  which  confifts 
in  that  Union,  and  Connedion  ;  we  pafs  on  to  the 
Confideration  of  Cold,  which,  being  oppofite  to  Heat, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  different  Effeds  ;  or,  at  leaft 
fuch  as  better  fuit  the  prefent  Purpofe. 

If  any  Kind  of  Wine,  but  rather  fuch  as  has  never  been 
adulterated,  be  in  a  confiderable  Quantity,  as  that  of 
a  Gallon  or  more,  expofed  to  a  fufficient  Degree  of 
Cold  in  frofty  Weather,  or  in  any  Place  where  the  Ice 
continues  all  the  Year,  and  fo  be  brought  to  freeze ; 
the  fuperfluous  Water  contained  in  the  Wine  will  be 
turned  to  Ice,  and  leave  the  proper,  and  truly  effential 


Part  unfrozen,  uniefs  the  Degree  of  Cold  Ihouid  be 
very  in  ten  ie,  or  the  Wine  but  weak  and  poor. 

When  the  Froft  is  moderate,  the  Experiment  has  nd 
Difficuky  i  becaufe,  in  that  Cafe,  not  above  a  third  or 
fourth  Part  of  the  fuperfluous  Water  will  be  frozen  in  a 
whole  Night;  but  if  the  Cold  be  very  intenfe,  the  belt 
Way  is,  at  the  End  of  a  few  Hours,  when  a  tolerable 
Quantity  is  formed,  to  pour  out  the  remaining  Li¬ 
quor,  and  expofe  it  to  freze  afrelh  by  itfelf  And 

1.  Becaufe,  when  the  Quantity  of  Ice  grows  large, 
more  of  the  concentrated  Wine  will  be  apt  to  hang  and 
lodge  in  it. 

2.  Becaufe  it  would  otherwife  require  a  longer  Time 
to  drain  away  from  the  Ice. 

If  the  Veffel  that  thus  by  Degrees  receives  the  feve- 
ra.  Parcels  of  condenfed  Wine,  be  buffered  to  ftand  in 
the  cold  freezing  Place  where  the  Operation  is  per¬ 
formed,  the  Quantity  lying  thin,  in  pouring  out,  of 
otherwife,  will  be  very  apt  to  freeze  anew;  and  if  it  be 
fet  in  a  warm  Place,  fome  of  this  aqueous  Part  thaws 
"~ain,  and  fo  weakens  the  reft, 

The  condenfed  Wine  therefore  fhould  be  emptied  in 
fome  Place  of  a  moderate  Temper,  as  to  Cold  and 
Heat ;  where  neither  the  Ice  may  diffolve,  nor  the  vi¬ 
nous  Subftance  mixed  among  it  be  congealable.  But 
the  beft  Experiment  of  all  is,  to  perform  the  Oueration 
with  a  large  Quantity  of  Wine,  as  that  of  feveral  Gal¬ 
lons,  where  the  utmofc  Exadnefs  or  Prevention  of  all 
Wafte  need  not  be  fo  much  regarded. 

By  thi%  Method,  there  freezes  about  on<r  third  of 
the  whole  Liquor,  and  is  properly  the  more  pure 
aqueous  Part  thereof ;  infomuch  that  when  all  the  vi¬ 
nous  Fluid,  is  poured  off,  to  be  expofed  to  a  farther 
Concentration,  the  Ice  remaining  behind,  upon  this 
irft  emptying,  being  fet  to  thaw  gently  in  a  warm 
Place,  diffolves  into  a  perfectly  aqueous  Fluid,  retain¬ 
ing  only  a  light  Scent,  but  extremely  little  of  the 
Tafte  and  Colour  of  the  WTine. 

If  the  Wine,  now  once  concentrated,  fhould,  by 
longer  Continuance  in  the  freezing  Cold,  be  a^ain 
congealed  to  the  utmoft  (uniefs  the  Cold  were  very  fe- 
vere),  and  then  again  be  drained  from  the  Ice,  there  foon 
after  falls  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Glafs  it  is  poured  into, 
a  grofs  white  and  forming  Powder  or  Tartar;  and 
even  the  icy  Part,  remaining  behind,  depofits  a  little 
more  of  this  Powder,  after  thawing,  and  again,  the 
fame  vinous  concentrated  Matter  does  the  fame  upon 
ftanding  a  few  Days  or  Hours ;  but  the  more  of  it,  as 
the  Wine  was  auftere  or  genuine,  neat,  and  unadulter¬ 
ated  with  Sugar,  Brandy,  or  the  like. 

The  Ice  of  the  fecond  Operation  differs  in  no  Refped 
from  that  of  the  firft,  provided  the  vinous  Matter  bet 
perfectly  drained  away  from  it,  before  the  Ice  is  fet  to 
melt ;  whereby  it  runs  into  the  fame  Kind  of  Phlegm, 
excepting  only  when  the  Wine  was  lefs  fpirituous,  that 
it  taftes  a  little  more  faiine  than  the  Water  feparated 
by  the  firft  Operation. 

The.  Part  ,  which  has  efcaped  being  frozen  in  both 
Operations,  is  a  real  concentrated  Wine,  as  appears  by 
its  Colour,  Confiftence,  Tafte,  and  Smell ;  for  it  has 
now  all  thofe  Properties  in  a  greater  Degree,  and  a 
much  narrower  Space,  than  when  fo  largely  diluted 
with  fuperfluous  Water;  and  therefore  becomes  a 
much  nobler  and  richer  Wine,  than  without  fuch  a  Con¬ 
trivance  could  poffibly  be  procured  ;  for  as  by  this 
Means  two  third  Parts  of  Phlegm  are  taken  away,  in  the- 
better  Sort  of  Wine,  or  three  Fourths  in  the  weaker,  what 
remains  muff  needs  become  highly  rich  and  faturate. 

1  his  Operation,  though  it  be  perfed:  in  Wine,  does 
dot  fucceed  altogether  fo  well  in  rich  Malt  Liquors. 

Thus,  for  Example  :  Having  by  feveral  Concentra¬ 
tions  reduced  a  full  Gallon  of  ftrong  Malt  Liquor  to 
the  Quantity  of  a  Pint  and  Half;  the  Ice  feparated 
from  it  in  the  firft  Concentration,  refolved  into  a  Li¬ 
quor  fomewhat  of  the  Colour  and  Tafte  of  final]  Beer 
and  that  obtained  at  laft,  might  have  aJmoft  paffed  for 
fmall  Beer,  though  a  fiafoy  watry  Tafte  manifeftiy 
predominated  in  it;  but  the  Part  that  remained  uncon¬ 
gealed  was  extremely  rich,  and  for  Confiftence  and  Tafte, 
far  exceeded  the  famous  double  Rrunfwick  Mum. 
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In  point  of  Strength  or  Spirituofity,  it  feemed  per- 
fetf:lv  aromatick,  and  nobly  flavoured ;  a  Thing  not 
found  in  common  Malt  Liquors  ;  and  for  Confidence, 
it  refembled  a  dilute  Syrup,  and  with  a  pleafing  Soft- 
nefs,  fheathed  the  Acrimony  of  the  Spirit,  and  concealed 
the  Bitternefs  of  the  Hop,  which  before  was  very  con- 

fiderable.  .  .  .  . 

The  mucilaginous  Nature,  predominant  in  ail  Malt 

Liquors,  here  occafions  a  greater  Inaccuracy,  as  not 
fufferin"  the  condenfed  Part  to  get  clear  and  run  from 
the  Icel  but  as  this  Liquor  is  cheaper  than  Wine,  the 
Lofs  is  lefs  confiderable  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  if  tne 
Operation  were  to  be  performed  in  large,  the  thawed 
Liquor  might  be  commodioufly  employed  in  a  frefh 
Brewing ;  fo  that,  with  a  flight  Enchirefls,  all  Manner 

of  Lofs  may  be  prevented. 

And  thus  likewife  the  Phlegm  of  Wine,  feparated  in 
the  Operation,  may,  by  a  proper  Ferment,  be  con¬ 
verted  into  good  Vinegar,  with  a  great  deal  of  Eafe, 
and  moderate  Profit. 

What  a  large  Quantity  of  Water  abounds  in  Vine- 
car  is  well  known  to  thole  that  are  lkilled  in  Chemiftry ; 
fo  that  a  o-reat  Quantity  of  Vinegar  will  faturate  but  a 
fmall  one  of  alkaline  Salt ;  and  again,  a  deal  of  Vinegar 
is  required  to  diffolve  a  little  Quantity  of  Metal. 

A  Pint  of  the  ftrongeft  Vinegar  will  fcarce  diffolve 
above  two  Drams  of  Iron  ;  or  faturate  more  than  the 
like  Quantity  of  good  Salt  of  Tartar ;  but  our  Method 
of  Condenfation  effectually  remedies  this  Inconvenience; 
and  fo  far  deprives  the  Vinegar  of  its  fuperfluous  Wa¬ 
ter  and  colleCts  its  acetous  penetrating  Sharpnefs,  as 
to  ’render  it  extremely  powerful ;  thus  throwing  out 
five  or  fix  Parts  of  ufelefs  Phlegm,  that  taftes  lcarce 
perceptibly  acid,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  retaining 
the  Strength  and  Virtue  of  the  Whole,  in  the  Part  re¬ 
maining  uncongealed. 

The  Advantages  of  the  Method  of  condenfing  Wines  by 

Cold. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  beft  and  nobleft  Wines,  if  ex- 
pofed  for  feveral  Days  to  the  warm  open  Air,  of  the 
Summer,  out  of  a  Vault,  or  other  proper  Receptacle, 
will  inevitably  corrupt  and  fpoil,  throwing  a  mouldy 
and  mucilaginous  Matter  to  their  Surface,  and  acquir- 
in0-  a  Degree  of  Stench  or  Vapidity,  or,  at  beft,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Vinegar.  On  the  contrary,  the  Wine  con¬ 
denfed  in  our  Manner  fuffers  none  of  thefe  Changes, 
upon  being  fo  expofed  ;  but  remains  for  a  long  Time 
not  only  uncorrupted,  but  even  unaltered,  as  v/e  have 
experienced  for  feveral  Years. 

And  as  this  Difference  is  owing  to  nothing  more  than 
freeino-  the  Wine  of  its  fuperfluous  Water;  it  may 
hence°be  fairly  prefumed,  that  Water  alone  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  immediate  Inftrument  of  all  the  fermentative 
Motions  and  Changes  of  vinous  Liquors. 

We  condenfed,  in  our  Method,  a  Gallon  and  a  Half 
of  poor,  weak,  auftere,  and  acid  Wine,  to  about  a 
Quart,  in  the  Winter  of  the  Year  1696,  and  put  it 
into  a  Glafs  Bottle,  whereof  a  third  Part  remained 
empty,  and  Hoped  it  only  with  a  hard  Wreath  of  Pa¬ 
per  ;  and  thus  it  flood  for  the  Space  of  two  Years  in 
my ’Bedchamber,  where,  during  the  Summer,  when 
the  Weather  was  fair,  the  Windows  were  open  all  Day 
Ion®  ;  and  where  alfo,  in  the  Winter,  other  aqueous 
Liquors  froze.  During  this  Time,  it  was  often  open¬ 
ed,  and  fomq  of  it  poured  out,  both  to  tafte,  and 
otherwife  to  ufe ;  and  yet  all  this  Time  it  neither  grew 
mouldy  nor  four,  nor  fuffered  any  Separation  of  Parts  ; 
only  depofited  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Tartar,  but  retain¬ 
ed  its  original  Confiftence  and  Tafte  entire;  except 
fome  fmall  Change  in  both  for  the  better. 

In  the  fame  Manner  we  concentrated  a  fomewhat 
better  Kind  of  Wine  to  a  little  more  than  a  fourth 
Part ;  but  the  Bulk  of  this  did  not  keep  fo  well  as  the 
former,  as  having  many  more  Tafters,  than  the  au¬ 
ftere  and  difagreeable  Sort. 

When  it  was  by  Degrees  tailed  away  to  half  a  Pint, 
I  put  the  Remainder  into  a  Glafs,  and  tied  it  over 
with  a  Piece  of  Bladder ;  then  fet  it  in  the  fame  Place, 
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near  the  former ;  but  could  not  prevent  its  being  fiped 
away  by  Degrees,  till  only  about  three  Ounces  were 
left. 

This  fmall  Quantity  flood  all  the  Summer,  barely  co¬ 
vered  v/ith  a  loofe  Bladder,  without  Alteration,  or 
growing  in  the  leaft  mouldy  or  acid,  and  long  after  re¬ 
tained  its  moft  grateful  Tafte,  and  quick  Smell ;  only 
the  latter  was  fomewhat  weakened  through  the  Bottle’s 
remaining  untied  down  ;  and  that  under  this  Inconve¬ 
nience  it  ftiould  continue  fo  perfect  and  entire  is  fur- 
prifing. 

I  had  in  the  Winter  of  the  Year  before,  condenfed  a 
very  fmallQuantity  of  the  fame  Sort  of  Wine  to  half  an 
Ounce,  and  put  into  an  Ounce  Phial,  which  remained 
lightly  tied  down  all  the  next  Year  in  my  ordinary  Stove 
Room,  where  it  kept  without  corrupting,  till  after  the 
End  of  the  Winter;  when  by  the  unequal,  and  fometimes 
violent  Heating  of  the  Room,  it  became  vapid  and 
mouldy. 

A  Parcel  of  Vinegar  concentrated  after  the  fame 
Manner  in  the  Winter  1694,  and  by  that  Means 
brought  to  a  corrofive  Degree  of  Sharpnefs,  which, 
rendered  it  unfit  for  the  Table,  flood  in  the  fame 
Room  with  the  concentrated  Wines,  for  three  whole 
Summers  and  Winters,  without  any  Manner  of  Ten¬ 
dency  to  Corruption,  or  the  fmalleft  Sign  either  of 
Mouldinefs  or  Ropinefs. 

Thefe  Examples  and  Experiments  fufficiently  ftiow, 
that  Liquors  thus  concentrated,  may,  for  a  long  Time, 
be  kept  in  a  State  of  Perfection  with  little  Care. 

But  there  are  fome  particular  .Changes  of  Wines  and 
Vinegars,  thus  concentrated,  that  happen  in  Procefs  of 
Time. 

1.  Wines,  upon  being  thus  concentrated,  feem  to 
acquire  a  more  auftere  Tafte,  than  they  had  originally; 
and  no  Wonder,  as  the  Concentration  brings  their  fa- 
line  and  rough  Matter  into  a  Third  or  Fourth  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  Compafs;  fo  that  this  is  no  new  Addition  or  In- 
creafe  of  the  rough  Tafte,  but  perhaps  fome  Degree  of 
Mitigation  thereof,  in  regard  of  the  Clofenefs  whereto 
this  rough  Matter  is  brought ;  which,  of  itfelf,  ought 
rather  to  multiply  the  EffeCt  in  a  greater  Proportion. 

The  Change  may  be  conceived  owing  to  this,  that 
all  Wines  are  obferved  to  grow  mild  and  foft  by  long 
lying ;  which  EffeCt  is  greatly  promoted  in  them  by  a 
fucceffive  Separation  of  their  Tartar,  and  a  gentle  Eva¬ 
poration  of  fome  Part  of  their  Water;  occafioning 
that  Neceflity  we  find  of  frequently  filling  up  the  Cafks 
in  the  Summer  Months;  but  in  our  concentrated  Wine, 
though  fome  Tartar  be  fucceffively  feparated,  yet  there 
is  found  no  concurrent  Evaporation ;  for  the  concentrated 
Wine  grows  foft  and  mellow  in  a  well -Hoped  Glafs,  where 
no  fenfible  Diminution  of  the  Quantity  is  perceived. 

But-  the  EfteCt  proceeds  principally  upon  a  clofer 
Combination  of  the  groffer  with  the  fpirituous  Part ; 
which.,  now  wanting  Water,  fucceffively  throws  off  the 
groffer  Tartar  from  the  reft  of  the  Mixture. 

But  befides  this,  there  feems  to  be  another  remarka¬ 
ble  Change  incident  to  our  concentrated  Wines,  not 
only  in  the  Tafte,  but  abundantly  in  the  Smell  ;  for 
although  that  very  auftere  Wine  above-mentioned  had 
a  much  milder  Tafte  the  third  Year  than  the  fecond, 
yet  its  fpecifick  Odour  perfectly  refembled  that  of  Sack 
or  Canary,  fo  as  to  be  miftaken  for  it,  from  the  Smell, 
alone,  by  good  Judges,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
original  Flavour  of  the  Wine,  from  whence  it  was  con¬ 
centrated. 

Nor  is  this  Change  of  Odour  peculiar  to  Wine  alone ; 
but  concentrated  Vinegar  participates  fomewhat  of  it, 
and  was  obferved  for  fome  Time  to  lofe  it,  in  great 
Meafure,  upon  being  left  long  Hoped  only  with  Paper, 
and  the  Bottle  often  poured  out. 

And  therefore  as  it  is  plain,  that  Wines,  and  all 
other  fermented  Liquors,  become  much  more  durable 
by  Concentration  ;  and  yet  this  Durability  is  here  con¬ 
firmed  and  proved  from  fmall  and-inconfiderable  Quan¬ 
tities,  wherein  they  always  retain  their  Goodnefs ;  it  is 
obvious,  that  if  the  Operation  were  performed  in  large, 
a  ®reat  Bulk  of  the  Liquor  thus  concentrated  would  be 
ftffi  immenfely  lefs  fubjeCt  to  Alteration  from  the  Air 
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and  Heat ;  which  are  the  two  great  Incentives  to  fer¬ 
mentative  Motion  ;  and  that  if  fuch  fmall  Parcels  fuf- 
fered  no  Change  for  the  worfe,  much  lei’s  would  the 
larger. 

But  as  thefe  concentrated  Liquors,  by  reafon  of  their 
confiderable  Proportion  of  faline  and  fine  .  fpirituous 
Parts,  havealefs  Tendency  to  Diflolution  and  Corrupti¬ 
on  ;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  the  aqueous  Part,  feparated 
from  them,  has  a  very  ftrong  Tendency  thereto*,  for 
as  it  takes  from  the  Wine,  and  carries  off  with  it  a 
little  of  the  mucilaginous  and  unftuous  Part,  and 
yet  is  almoft  wholly  a  mere  moveable  fluid  Water, 
that  is  the  moft  acftive  Inftrument  of  fermentative 
Motion,  it  cannot  but  prefently  fall  into  Corruption. 

This  Bufinefs  of  Congelation  is  not  only  applicable 
to  immediate  Profit,  but  alfo  paves  the  Way  to  certain 
Matters  of  Curiofity,  and  ihews  one  Particular,  which, 
though  not  new,  but  anciently  common  and  familiar, 
has  yet  grown  ftrangely  into  Difufe  through  the  Indo¬ 
lence  of  Mankind. 

As  to  the  Point  of  immediate  Ufe,  it  needs  no  Ex¬ 
planation  ;  for  he  muft  be  very  dull  indeed,  who  does 
not  immediately  perceive,  that  Wines,  &c.  by  this  Me¬ 
thod,  may  be  reduced  to  any  Degree  of  Vinofity, 
Strength,  or  Perfection. 

Thus,  for  Example :  If  a  Wine  of  a  moderate 
Strength  have  a  third  Part  of  its  Water  taken  away, 
in  the  Form  of  Ice,  by  Congelation,  the  remaining 
Part  will  thereby  be  doubledin  Strength  andGoodnefs; 
for  if  in  the  better  Sorts  of  Wines  we  allow,  as  we  may, 
one  third  Part  to  be  good,  or  truly  vinous,  and  two 
third  Parts  to  be  Water ;  then  that  one  third  good 
Part  is  divided  among  the  two  aqueous  Parts  *,  whence, 
if  one  of  the  two  aqueous  Parts  be  taken  away,  that 
fame  third  Part,  before  divided  between  the  two  Waters, 
now  remains  collected  or  condenfed,  in  a  double  Pro¬ 
portion,  along  with  but  one  of  them. 

,  But  if  this  Concentration  be  carried  up  to  the 
utmoft,  and  praCtifed  in  a  large  Quantity,  with  a  fome- 
what  intenfe  Cold,  it  may  perhaps  reduce  good  Wines 
to  a  Sixth  ;  and  this  fmall  Quantity  might  commodi- 
oufly  be  ufed  as  a  Quinteffence,  to  meliorate,  improve, 
and  even  fpecificate,  fmaller  and  low  flavoured  Wines. 

To  conclude  ;  as  to  the  direCt  and  immediate  Ufe  of 
cur  Method  of  Concentration,  he  who  has  the  Secret, 
by  means  of  a  little,  dry,  powdry  Body,  of  turning 
Water  into  Wine,  will  not,  perhaps,  eafily  divulge  the 
capital  Ufe  he  may  make  of  the  Experiment. 

WINE  PRESS.  Defcription  of  the  great  Taijfon 
or  Framed  Prefs .]  The  Prefs,  which  is  a  Machine,  or 
moving  Power,  contrived  to  fqueeze  the  Juice  out  of 
Grapes,  confifts  of  an  AfTemblage  of  many  Pieces  of 
Timber,  placed  after  different  Difpofitions,  which  com- 
pofe  three  Bodies  of  Timber  Work,  clofely  joined  to  the 
Axis,  which  ferves  as  a  Swing,  whereby  it  may  be  mo¬ 
ved  by  the  Vice. 

The  great  Preffes  are  thirty  or  thirty-three  Feet  long, 
and  twelve  or  fixteen  wide.  To  make  one  of  thefe 
Machines,  they  firft  dig  a  Pit  in  the  Ground  about  four 
Feet  deep,  and  fixteen  Feet  fquare,  in  the  moft  commo¬ 
dious  Place  where  the  Prefs  is  defigned.  In  the  Middle 
of  this  Hollow,  they  build  a  fmall  Pile  of  Mafonry 
the  whole  Length,  for  a  Foundation,’  two  Feet  thick, 
and  three  Feet  high,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  have  on¬ 
ly  one  Foot  below  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  then 
they  make  a  parallel  Wall,  to  furround  the  Prefs  from 
the  Right  to  the  Left,  to  the  Extremity  of  the  Pit,  at 
an  equal  Diftance  from  the  Pile  in  the  Middle,  for  fup- 
porting  fome  of  the  Timbers,  and  to  prevent  the 
Earth  from  falling  down  into  the  Pit.  The  Space 
between  thefe  three  little  Walls  of  three  Feet  Depth,  is 
neceffary  to  give  Air  to  the  Wood,  to  prevent  its 
roting. 

The  Wall,  which  ought  to  be  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Beams  (which  may  be  placed  from  the  Right  to  the  Left 
of  the  Prefs,  according  to  the  greateft  Conveniency  of 
the  Place),  fhould  be  deeper  than  the  Hollow  of  the 
Beams,  which  fhall  be  explained  hereafter  ;  and  that 
which  is  contrived  on  the  bent  Side  of  the  Beams,  fhould 
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be  thicker  than  the  Square  of  the  Bafon  ;  which  will  be 
more  eafily  comprehended  by  what  follows. 

Upon  the  httle  Wall  of  the  Middle,  they  lay  a  Piece 
of  Timber  Lengthwife,  which  they  call  a  falfe  Stillino-  • 
upon  this,  to  the  Side  of  the  hollow  Beams,  they  place 
a  Ground  Plate,  which  is  fupported  by  another  Pile  of 
Mafonry,  which  is  joined  dole  to  the  Beams,  and  the 
I  lies  which  they  crofs;  all  thefe  Pieces  fhould  be  laid 
level,  in  order  to  fupport  four  Stillings,  which  are  pla¬ 
ced  acrofs  them  at  an  equal  Diftance.  Thefe  Pieces 
ought  to  extend  beyond  the  Wall  of  the  Bafon,  on  the 
Side  of  the  Beams,  about  three  Feet,  and  be  laid  upon 
the  Piles,  to  hinder  them  from  rifing  •  there  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  allowed  a  Declivity  of  three  or  four  Inches  from 
the  Fiont  to  the  four  Stillings,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
Draining  of  the  Wine  into  the  Cafk,  which  fhould  be 
placed  under  the  Middle,  in  the  fore  Part  of  the  Ba¬ 
fon,  to  receive  it  from  the  Side  where  the  Holes  are  bo¬ 
red. 


They  afterwards  place  upon  thefe  four  Stillings,  crofs 
the  Bafon  of  the  Prefs,  fome  Pieces  of  Wood  called 
Maye  ;  thefe  fhould  have  their  Tops  level  with  the 
Top  of  the  Stillings,  and  ought  to  be  cut  in  Notches 
of  four  Inches  in  Length  on  both  Sides  the  Bafon,  for 
receiving  the  Maye  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  may  be 
faftened  on  each  Side  with  Wedges,  after  having  put 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Joints  Potters-Earth  and  Mofs,  to 
prevent  the  Wine  from  geting  out  at  the  Crevices ; 
thefe  Pieces  of  Maye  are  Amply  joined  together  without 
Fillets  or  Notches,  that  they  may  the  better  clofe  the 
two  Ends  to  the  Middle  of  the  Quoins  their  whole 
Length,  between  the  Stillings  and  the  Side  of  the  laft 
Pieces  of  Maye  ;  thefe  Pieces  fhould  be  raifed  in  the 
Middle  with  a  Ridge,  to  make  a  Gutter  in  each  Joint, 
to  facilitate  the  Draining  of  the  Wine*,  they  alfo  make, 
for  the  fame  Purpofe,  a  Ridge  or  Furrow  all  round 
the  Extremity  of  the  Pieces  of  Maye. 

In  the  Place  appointed  for  the  Beams,  on  the  Right 
or  Left  of  the  Bafon,  they  make  a  Hole  big  enough 
to  erect  a  Frame  of  Mafonry  twelve  Feet  deep,  eioht- 
long,  and  five  broad.  One  of  the  three  Piles &of 
Mafonry,  which  fupports  the  Bafon,  ferves  there  inftead 
of  one  Side  of  the  Wall  to  the  Beams,  which  are 
driven  into  the  Ground  at  the  Bottom  of  the  faid 
Frame,  twelve  Feet  deep,  and  are  fifteen  or  fixteen 
Feet  above  the  Level  of  the  Ground  ;  thefe  they  join 
with  the  Piles  which  crofs  them,  upon  which  they  put 
the  Beams,  which  are  all  joined  by  Cramps  of  Wood, 
except  the  laft,  to  which  the  Stillings  ferve  inftead  of 
Braces.  They  afterwards  erecft  the  Mafonry,  in  which 
they,  inclofe  the  Ends  of  the  Piles,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the 
Braces  to  prevent  the  Beams  from  rifing  ;  thefe  Piles 
ought  to  be  placed  contrary  to  the  Stillings,  which 
furround  or  crofs  them  every  three  Feet,  and  dove¬ 
tailed  into  the  fquare  Supporters  ;  the  Space  left  between 
the  Mafonry  they  do  not  fill  up,  that  the  Beams  may 
be  preferved  from  roting,  and  that,  if  Occafion  be, 
they  may  go  down  into  the  Pit.  The  Beams  ought  to 
be  laid  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  their  Sides  may  occupy 
the  Middle  of  the  Bafon,  and  they  fhould  incline  two 
Inches  beyond  it ;  the  Front  and  Sides  muft  be  made 
fmooth  and  even,  but  the  Back  and  Tops  muft  be  left 
rough  ;  they  make  a-top,  under  the  Pieces  of  Maye, 
a  Ledge  of  two  or  three  Inches,  for  Support  to  the 
Carriage*,  the  Top  of  the  Beams  is  joined  with  a  crofs 
Beam,  under  which  is  a  Spindle  fupported  by  a  dia¬ 
gonal  Beam,  on  which  all  the  Force  and  Refiftance  of 
the  Prefs  bears  ;  this  diagonal  Beam  fhould  be  clofely 
faftened  with  Nails  and  Girders  under  the  Heads  of 
the  Beams.  In  the  Middle  of  the  other  Side  of  the 
Bafon,  they  put  upon  the  Ground  Plate,  between  the 
Ends  of  the  Stillings,  two  falfe  Beams  a  little  Diftance 
from  the  true  ones,  becaufe  it  is  on  this  Side  that  the 
Axel-tree  is  notched  to  receive  the  Beams,  to  prevent 
their  recoiling  back  ;  thefe  are  a  little  enlarged  towards 
the  falfe  Beams ;  they  fuftain  thefe  with  four  crofs 
Pieces,  or  ftrong  Jambs,  two  on  the  Front,  and  two 
on  the  Sides,  wrhich  abut  againft  them,  and  keep  them 
in  their  Places ;  thefe  crofs  Pieces  are  borne  by  the 
Ground  Plate  and  the  Polls,  and  let  in  at  the  other 
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End,  juft  to  the  Middle  of  the  falfe  Beams  *,  theie 
ought  to  be  bored  about  four  Feet  high,  that  the  move- 
ing  Pins  may  be  put  in  there  for  the  Beam  to  reft  upon  ; 
thefe  falfe  Beams  fhould  have  Holes  at  the  Bottoms, 
to  receive  the  wooden  Pegs,  which  crofs  the  Ground 
Plate,  and  are  cut  to  half  their  Thicknefs,  that  they 
may  be  capable  to  enter  the  Notches,  and  be  joined 
with  Keys  and  Pins  where  they  crofs  the  falfe  Beams  ; 
they  likewife  bind  thefe  Beams  at  the  Top  with  a  crofs 
Beam,  and  they  fuftain  thei^a  again  at  the  Bottom  with 
two  crofs  Pieces  on  their  Sides  •,  thefe  crofs  Pieces  are 
placed  upon  the  Polls,  which  are  joined  into  the  Ground 
PI  ate  by  a  Dove-tail,  and  are  borne  up  horizontally  by 
a  fmall  Piece  of  Mafonry  of  their  own  Size,  which  is 
chiefly  hid  in  the  Ground  ;  there  mull  alfo  be  on  each 
Side  a  large  crofs  Piece  to  crofs  the  Bafon,  which  binds 
together  the  falfe  Beams  with  the  true,  both  before  and 
behind;  thefe  they  fallen  to  the  Top  of  the  Beams, 
allowing  them  a  Foot  and  a  Half  Declivity  to  the  Place 
where  they  are  mortifed  into  the  falfe  Beams. 

They  alfo  make  in  the  Ground,  on  the  Sides  of  the 
falfe  Beams,  ten  Feet  from  the  Bafon,  a  Pit  twelve  Feet 
deep,  and  ten  Feet  fquare,  to  place  the  two  Blocks, 
which  fhould  join  at  Bottom,  and  be  feparated  by  the 
-.great  Finds,  about  two  Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Screw  may  be 
able  to  play  between  them  ;  thefe  mult  be  joined  at 
Bottom  to  the  Piles  by  a  llrong  Dove-tail,  and  the 
Piles  joined  with  Braces  ;  and  near  the  Top,  about 
fifteen  Inches  from  the  Head,  they  fhould  be  bound 
with  Girders  and  Pins,  to  keep  them  afunder,  and 
prevent  their  parting.  The  Space  between  the  Blocks 
and  the  Piles  mull  be  filled  up  with  Earth,  which 
fhould  be  well  ramed  ;  thefe  Girders  Ihould  be  let  in 
feven  or  eight  Inches  to  the  Body  of  the  Blocks. 

In  the  Middle  of  the  Girders  there  fhould  be  a  Hole 
to  put  in  the  Screw,  which  fhould  there  defeend  per¬ 
pendicularly,  and  which  is  rounded  to  this  Place,  and 
leffened  to  a  third  Part  of  its  Thicknefs  •,  and  a  Foot 
lower  than  the  Girders  ought  to  be  a  Rail  placed  as  a 
Support,  from  Bottom  to  Top,  in  a  Slope,  for  a  Reft 
to  the  Screw  ;  there  fhould  be  on  this  Rail  a  Plate  of 
Iron,  and  an  Axis  to  the  Screw,  for  its  Play ;  the  Screw 
muft  be  twelve  Feet  long,  and  thirteen  Inches  thick  at 
the  Top  •,  the  Screw-tap,  or  the  Extremity  of  the  fpi- 
ral  Line,  ought  to  be  three  Inches  and  a  Half,  and 
fhould  form  an  exaft  Square  ;  the  Screw  fhould  pafs 
crofs  a  Wheel,  which  is  placed  three  Feet  from  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  which  in  this  Place  fhould 
be  fquare,  and  about  an  Inch  and  a  Half  of  its  Thick¬ 
nefs  pared  off  for  the  Play  of  the  Wheel ;  this  Wheel 
fhould  be  joined  with  Spokes  and  Curb,  athwart,  into 
which  they  put  divers  Pegs,  that  they  may  be  able, 
with  five  or  fix  Men,  to  give  it  the  neceflary  Motion. 

Laftly  :  There  fhould  be  placed,  at  five  Feet  from 
the  Bortom  of  the  Bafon,  two  great  Beams,  which  muft 
pafs  between  the  true  and  the  falfe  Beams  ;  thefe  muft 
be  both  fquared  or  pared  away  at  the  great  End,  on 
both  Sides  where  the  Beams  touch,  where  they  let 
them  into  a  Notch,  to  prevent  their  coming  out ; 
and  at  the  back  Part  they  put  a  Key,  to  fecure  them 
from  being  difplaced  (for  they  cannot  put  them  into 
it)  ;  but  neverthelefs,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they 
may  play  between  the  Beams,  without  changing  their 
Pofition  ;  thefe  Beams  fhould  be  well  fited  to  their 
Bed,  and  joined  with  Keys,  that  they  cannot  part  from 
each  other ;  for  they  fhould  open  infenfibly  from  the 
falfe  Beams,  where  they  ought  alfo  to  feparate  to  the 
Right  of  the  Screw,  to  give  Place  for  it.  Upon  the 
End  of  thefe  Beams  muft  be  joined  the  Nut  of  the 
Prefs  with  moveable  Keys,  that  by  this  Means  it  may 
be  raifed  or  lowered,  fo  that  the  Beams  may  rife'  and 
fall  as  a  Kind  of  Swing,  which  has  the  Keys  for  its 
Center,  which  are  the  falfe  Beams,  where  the  great 
Beams  reft,  and  the  Bag,  which  is  upon  the  Bafon. 
When  they  prefs,  before  the  Preffman  raifes  the 
Beam,  by  Means  of  the  Screw,  they  lower  it  on  the 
Sides  of  the  falfe  Beams  a  little,  that  they  may  force 
the  Quoins  between  the  Beams  and  the  Spurs,  which  is 
upon  the  falfe  Beams,  then  they  lower  it  with  the  fame 
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Screw  from  the  Side  of  the  falfe  Beams.  After  they 
have  moulded  the  Grapes  with  the  three  Poles,  the 
Planks,  and  the  Nave,  by  the  Help  of  the  Wheel 
which  moves  the  Screw,  they  prefs  the  Bag  ftrongly. 

Thefe  Beams  fhould  be  two  Feet  and  a  Half  thick ; 
and  if  that  is  not  big  enough,  they  put  two  upon  each 
other,  and  fometimes  three,  if  it  be  neceflary';  thefe 
they  join  together  with  Nails  in  different  Places,  both 
on  the  Bed,  and  in  the  Front,  that  they  may  work 
together,  as  if  there  were  but  two  ;  and  they  raife  ac 
the  End  of  the  Prefs,  on  the  Side  of  the  falfe  Beams, 
a  fmall  hanging  Scaffold  or  Steps  to  go  up  to  ftrike 
the  Quoins. 

Of  the  great  Framed  Prefs. 

This  Sort  of  Prefs  is  made  like  the  other,  except 
that,  inftead  of  Blocks,  they  ufe  a  Frame.  They  make 
a  great  Pit  in  the  Earth  twelve  Feet  deep,  and  nine 
Feet  Diameter  ;  and,  to  fupport  the  Earth,  they  build 
a  Wall  of  Stone  all  round  it,  in  the  Form  of  a  Well, 
which  ought  to  be  feven  Feet  Diameter,  that  they  may 
place  in  this  Space  a  Frame  of  Wood  Work  of  a  fquare 
Figure,  joined  together  with  Polls,  Joifts,  Ground 
Plates,  and  Rafters,  like  a  St.  Andrew3 s  Crofs.  In 
this  Frame  they  put  a  folid  Stone  of  about  three 
thoufand  Weight ;  then  they  join  the  Screw  to  the 
Center  of  the  Frame,  that  they  may  be  turned  together, 
and  fo  keep  the  Beams  upon  the  Stock  of  the  Wheel, 
to  prefs  the  Grapes,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  if  one  Man 
was  fufpended  at  one  End  of  a  Pole,  which  is  made  faff; 
at  the  other,  and  in  the  Middle  there  is  fomething  to 
prefs.  At  about  two  or  three  Feet  from  the  Ground  is 
a  Wheel,  by  Means  of  which,  and  the  Weight  of  the 
Frame,  they  make  the  Screw  defeend,  which  lowers 
the  Beam.  The  Frame  fhould  be  ten  Feet  high,  and 
four  Feet  nine  Inches  fquare  on  each  Front.  Great 
Care  fhould  be  taken  of  the  Block  Preffes,  not  to  ferew 
them  too  hard,  left  it  break  the  Beams,  and  fplit  them 
to  pieces,  nothing  being  of  greater  Force  than  a  Screw. 
You  muft  not  fail  to  make  the  Dovetails  very  exadr, 
but,  above  all,  the  Screw  and  the  Nut  fhould  be  made 
artificially  to  their  Work. 

Thefe  great  Preffes  make,  at  one  Vat  or  Stowage, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  Pieces  of  Wine.  One  may- 
make  it  lefs  by  a  fourth  Part,  and  it  will  prefs  as  well, 
when  there  are  not  above  ten  or  fifteen  Pieces  of  Wine. 
In  this  Cafe  the  Pieces  fhould  be  proportionably  di- 
minifhed  in  the  Bignefs  from  what  has  been  de- 
feribed. 

5 The  Names ,  Length ,  and  Lhicknefs ,  of  the  Pieces  which 
compofe  a  great  Prefs. 

The  main  Beams  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-five  Feet 
long,  and,  one  with  another,  from  two  Feet  and  a 
Half  to  three  Feet  thick. 

The  Cheeks  or  Side  Beams  twenty-eight  Feet  long, 
about  two  Feet  thick  at  the  Bottom,  and  eighteen  Inches 
at  the  Top. 

The  Piles  twelve  Feet  long,  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
Inches  thick.  It  muft  be  obferved  to  make  thefe  with 
counter  Dovetails  to  thofe  of  the  Cheeks ;  the  firft  is 
placed  at  fifteen  Inches  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Cheeks ; 
one  ought  to  put  three  from  the  Top,  to  that  which  is 
in  the  Ground,  and  the  latter  fhould  be  &ven  with  the 
.  Top  of  the  falfe  Stiller. 

Upon  the  Piles  of  the  Cheeks,  and  upon  thofe  of 
the  Blocks,  are  placed  Braces  of  Wood  nine  Feet  long, 
and  about  nine  or  ten  Inches  thick,  to  bind  them  to¬ 
gether.  ■. 

The  Stillers  fix  Feet  long,  and  about  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  Inches  fquare. 

The  Ground  Plate  eighteen  Feet  long,  about  eighteen 
Inches  broad,  and  fifteen  Inches  thick. 

The  falfe  Beams  fourteen  or  fifteen  Feet  long,  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  Inches  broad,  nine  Inches  thick  at 
the  Bottom,  and  fix  at  the  Top ;  thefe  ought  to  be 
planed  to  the  Size  of  the  Keys,  to  fuppert  the  main 
Beam. 
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The  crofs  Piece  of  the  falfe  Beams  fix  Feet  long, 
four  Inches  broad,  and  nine  or  ten  thick. 

The  Keys  of  the  Beams,  to  the  Direction  of  the 
Worm,  five  feet  and  a  Half  long,  eight  Inches  thick 
towards  the  Head,  but  reduced  to  half  the  Size  in  the 
remaining  Length. 

The  Pegs  of  thfe  Keys  fourteen  Inches  long,  about 
five  broad,  and  at  leaft  one  and  a  Half  thick. 

The  two  crofs  Timbers  of  the  falfe  Beams  about 
eight  Feet  long,  four  or  five  Inches  thick,  and  the 
fame  Breadth  of  the  falfe  Beams. 

The  two  other  crofs  Timbers  of  the  falfe  Beams  nine 
Feet  long,  and  about  eight  Inches  thick. 

The  Ports  fix  Feet  long,  and.  about  eight  or  nine 
Inches  thick. 

The  Pieces  of  Maye,  which  are  at  the  Bafon,  twelve 
Feet  long,  about  nine  or  ten  Inches  broad,  and  fix  thick. 

The  great  crofs  Timbers,  put  as  a  Band  between  the 
Falfe  Beams,  fix  or  feven  Inches  thick. 

The  two  Blocks  fourteen  Feet  long  each  *,  about  fix- 
teen  Inches  thick  at  the  Head,  and  twelve  at  the  Bottom. 

The  Screw  fifteen  Inches  at  the  Bottom  before  it  is 
fquared,  thirteen  Inches,  according  to  the  Foot  of  the 
Screw  which  forms  the  fpiral  Line,  and  twelve  Feet  long. 

The  Wheel  ten  Feet  Diameter,  with  Spokes  of  four 
Inches  Thicknefs,  the  fame  as  the  Ribs,  upon  which 
are  wooden  Pegs  for  four  or  five  Inches  high,  and  one 
Diameter,  admiting  eight  or  nine  Men  in  the  Circum¬ 
ference  of  the  Wheel. 
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The  Nut  of  the  Prefs  fix  Feet  long,  two  Feet  broads 
and  fourteen  Inches  thick,  which  ought  to  be  crefted 
with  Iron. 

The  crofs  Piece  of  the  Cheeks  fix  Feet  long,  about 
a  Foot  thick,  and  of  the  fame  Breadth  as  the  Top  of 
the  Cheeks. 

The  Spurs,  which  are  placed  under  the  Spindle, 
between  the  two  Cheeks,  fhould  be  of  the  fame  Breadth 
as  the  Cheeks,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  Inches  thick. 

The  Girders,  which  ought  to  embrace  the  Top  of 
the  Cheeks,  muft  be  two  Inches  higher  than  the  under 
Part  of  the  Spurs,  one  Foot  broad,  and  about  five 
Inches  thick. 

The  Spindle  two  Feet  high,  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
Inches  thick  ;  this  is  placed  between  the  Spurs  and 
the  crofs  Piece,  _  and  erodes  the  Cheeks  and  the  Spindle 
with  a  Key,  which  ought  to  be  worked  very  exabb  for 
there  it  is  the  whole  Force  of  the  Prefs  refides. 

The  Quoins  two  Feet  long,  about  nine  or  ten  Inches 
broad,  and  fix  or  feven  thick. 

The  Frame,  in  the  framed  Prefs,  ten  Feet  long  or 
deep,  and  four  Feet  nine  Inches  fquare,  with  four  Fronts, 

The  Nave,  eight  Feet  and  a  Half  long,  about  five 
Inches  thick  one  Way,  and  fix  the  other. 

All  thefe  Timbers  fhould  be  Oak,  except  the  Screw, 
which  fhould  be  Elm,  which  will  laft  longer,  and  the 
Spindle  fhould  be  of  Walnut.  One  may  make  the 
moft  Part  of  thefe  Timbers  longer  or  fhorter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Size  of  the  Wood  made  ufe  of, 


tfhe  Defcrlptlon  of  a  flight  Prefs . 


This  Sort  of  Prefs  is  much  lefs  chargeable  than  the 
others,  and  it  alfo  prefles  a  much  lefs  Quantity  of 
Wine,  but  it  is  neverthelefs  of  great  Ufe  for  private 
Perfons,  who  have  no  great  Vintage,  where  this  will  be 
fufficient,  for  it  will  make  eight  or  ten  Pieces  of  Wine 
at  each  Tunning. 

The  Conftrudtion  of  this  flight  Prefs  is  much  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  other  Prefles,  but  I  Ihall  explain 
wherein  they  differ. 

The  Pit  which  is  made  in  the  Earth  ought  to  be 
four  Feet  deep,  fourteen  broad,  and  eighteen  long, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Size  of  the  intended 
Prefs.  They  make  three  little  Walls  of  Free-ftone 
crofs  the  Prefs,  which  occupies  the  Bottom  of  the  Square 
of  the  Bafon  ;  they  make  the  Walls  in  the  Middle  two 
Feet,  and  thofe  on  the  Sides  two  and  a  Half  thick. 
An  Opening  muft  be  left  in  the  Middle  of  each  of  the 
Side  Walls,  about  twenty  Inches  fquare,  to  place  the 
two  Cheeks  one  oppofite  to  the  other  on  each  Side  o 
the  Bafon,  which  fhould  incline  an  Inch  and  a  Half 
towards  the  Bafon  ;  thefe  muft  be  fquared  and  planed 
on  three  Sides,  from  the  Top  of  the  Stillings,  but  the 
Top  fhould  remain  rough.  In  thefe  Sides,  which  are 
towards  the  Bafon,  they  make  a  Notch  at  the  Height 
of  two  Feet  and  a  Half  from  the  Bafon,  three  Inches 


broad,  four  Inches  deep,  and  two  Feet  high  in  afeend.;- 
ing  towards  the  Head. 

They  place  the  falfe  Stillings  upon  the  middle  Wall  ; 
and  upon  each  of  the  other  they  place  two  Piles, 
which  embrace  the  Cheeks,  and  are  joined  to  them  by 
fquare  Supporters  and  Dovetails.  In  crofting  the 
Piles  and  the  falfe  Stillings,  they  put  the  four  Stillings 
in  Notches,  as  in  the  other  Prefles  ;  thofe  of  the  Middle 
embrace  the  Cheeks,  and  are  joined  to  them  as  the 
Piles  are,  and  fhould  extend  beyond  the  Piles,  which 
are  behind  the  Cheeks  eight  or  nine  Inches.  The  Top 
of  the  Stillings  ought  to  be  notched  an  Inch  and  a 
Half,  fit  to  receive  the  Piles  to  keep  the  Whole 
together ;  then  they  put  upon  thefe  the  Pieces 
of  Maye,  which  they  clofe,  as  hath  been  already 
faid,  and  the  Bafon  is  the  fame  with  the  other 
Prefles. 

The  Spindle  of  the  Screw  ought  to  be  feven  or  eight 
Inches  longer  than  the  Back  of  the  Cheeks,  and  em¬ 
brace  them  in  their  thickeft  Parts  ;  this  is  placed 
upon  them,  and  fupported  upon  the  Keys,  which  crofs 
the  Cheeks,  by  Nails ;  this  muft  be  flayed  behind  the 
Cheeks  with  a  Key,  and  in  Front  with  four  Iron  Bars, 
making  a  Square  of  a  Foot  and  a  Half,  bered  at  the 
four  Corners  with  Pins  and  Nails  four  or  five  Inches 
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long  towards  the  Screw-tap.  Upon  the  Spindle  they 
lay  Planks  of  the  fame  Length,  which  they  crofs  in 
Inch  a  Manner,  that  their  Ends  are  turned  towards  the 
Front  of  the  Prefs  upon  thefe  Planks  they  lay  two 
crofs  Pieces  of  the  fame  Length  as  the  Spindle,  which 
embrace  the  Top  of  the  Cheeks  under  their  Heads  ; 
they  let  them  in  at  each  End  in  Front,  where  they  are 
joined.  Thefe  crofs  Pieces  and  the  Cheeks  ought  to  be 
nailed  together,  and  they  muft  put  four  crofs  Timbers, 
which  fhould  take  hold  of  the  Head  of  the  Beams,  and 
reach  half  the  Length  of  the  Head  Pieces,  for  a  Sup¬ 
port  to  each. 

They  afterwards  make  a  Screw  with  the  fame  Inftru- 
ment  as  that  of  the  other  Prefs,  with  a  Square  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  to  join  it  to  a  Wheel,  which  fhould  be  laid  hori¬ 
zontally  well  confolidated  with  the  Screw,  and  joined 
with  Ribs  and  Spokes  a  Foot  wide  croflwife  •,  thefe 
Spokes  ought  to  projeft  out  of  the  Ribs  three  or  four 
Inches  of  half  their  Width,  to  be  able  to  contain  the 
Rope,  which  muff  be  round  the  Wheel.  Under  the 
Center  of  the  W  heel  they  place  a  Standard  of  the  Length 
of  the  Space  between  the  Cheeks,  and  eight  Inches 
thick,  or  more,  to  make  a  Sort  of  Tenon  at  each  End, 
which  goes  into  the  Notch  of  the  Cheeks.  The  Stan¬ 
dard  fhould  be  fuffained  by  an  Iron  Pin,  which  goes 
in  at  the  End  of  the  Screw,  to  be  held  fufpended  by 
it,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  may  waggle.  In  order  to 
this,  the  End  of  the  Pin,  which  is  under  the  Standard, 
fhould  play  with  the  Key  which  holds  it  at  the  other 
End  of  the  Screw. 

At  ten  or  twelve  Feet  from  the  Prefs  they  place  a 
Wheel,  either  horizontally  or  perpendicularly,  with  an 
Axel-tree,  which  ought  to  play  in  the  Fliers  of  Wood, 
well  fixed  ;  they  bind  to  the  Wheel,  which  is  at  the 
Top  of  the  Bafon,  to  one  of  the  Spokes,  or  one  of  the 
Pins  which  is  driven  in  for  this  Purpole,  the  Eilet  Hole 
of  a  great  Rope  two  Inches  and  a  Half  Diameter. 
They  can  turn  the  Wheel  once  or  twice  round  with 
the  Hand,  before  they  take  hold  of  the  Rope,  which 
ought  to  go  round  the  Wheel  five  or  fix  Times,  and 
be  fattened  at  the  other  End  to  that  which  is  at  the 
Side  of  the  Prefs.  They  employ  feven  or  eight  Men 
to  turn  this  Wheel.  It  is  of  great  Confequence  to 
obferve,  that  when  there  is  no  more  than  one  Turn 
and  a  Half  of  the  Rope  about  the  Wheel,  and  if  there 
is  another  Bag  to  prefs,  they  fhould  remit  two  or  three 
Turns  of  the  Rope  to  the  Wheel  to  finifh  the  Prefling, 
otherwife  they  would  rifque  the  breaking  the  Wheel 
at  the  Bottom,  and  laming  the  Preffers.  When  the 
Bag  is  fufficiently  preffed,  they  flop  the  perpendicular 
"Wheel  for  half  an  Flour,  to  allow  Time  for  the  Wine 
to  drain  off.  In  this  Sort  of  Prefs,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  Standard  PrefTes,  which  is  borne  by  the  Nave, 
and  lupplies  the  Place  of  the  great  Beams  which  are  in 
the  other  Preifes.  There  ought  to  be  one  experienced 
Man,  to  whom  the  others  ought  to  be  obedient,  to 
conduct  the  Prefling,  and  to  cut  and  chop  the  Marc  as 
often  as  it  fhall  need. 

The  particular  Pieces  of  a  flight  Prefs . 

The  two  Cheeks,  fixteen  Feet  long,  and  about  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  Inches  thick. 

The  Spindle,  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet  long,  and  about 
three  wide. 

The  Head  Piece,  fixteen  Feet  long,  and  about  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  Inches  thick. 

The  crofs  Timbers,  fix  Feet  long,  and  about  fix  or 
feven  Inches  thick. 

The  Piles,  twelve  Feet  long,  and  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  Inches  thick. 

The  Screw,  feven  or  eight  Feet  long,  about  thirteen 
Inches  thick  to  the  fpiral  Line,  and  fixteen  Inches  at 
the  Bottom,  fited  to  a  Square ;  this  fhould  be  notched 
in  that  Place  two  Inches,  for  placing  the  Wheel. 

The  Standard  twelve  Feet  and  a  Half  long,  feven- 
teen  or  eighteen  Inches  broad  in  the  Middle,  and  ten 
at  the  Ends,  and  eight  or  ten  Inches  thick  in.  the 
Middle,  reduced  to  fix  or  feven  at  the  Ends. 


The  middle  Wheel,  nine  Feet  Diameter,  and  ten  or 
eleven  Inches  thick. 

The  perpendicular  Wheel  of  an  equal  Diameter, 
and  five  or  fix  Inches  thick  in  every  Part  of  the  Tim¬ 
ber. 

The  Axel-tree  ten  or  eleven  Feet  long,  and  eight 
Inches  Diameter. 

The  falfe  Stillings,  and  the  Pieces  of  Maye,  ought 
to  be  the  fame  as  in  the  other  PrefTes  in  every  Part. 

The  Stillings,  eighteen  Feet  long,  and  the  fame 
Breadth  and  Thicknefs,  as  in  the  other  PrefTes. 

The  Nave,  as  in  the  other  PrefTes  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
feven  or  eight  Feet  long,  and  five  or  fix  Inches  fquare. 

This  Defcription  of  the  different  Sorts  of  PrefTes  which 
are  ufed  in  Champagne ,  together  with  the  annexed 
Plates,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fufficient  to  inflrud  a 
Workman  how  to  erebl  either  of  the  Sorts  here  ex¬ 
hibited. 

WINTER.  [ Prognofticks  of  a  hard  Winter .]  The 
Lord  Bacon  gives  thefe  as  Signs  orForeruners  of  a  hard 
Winter. 

If  Stone  or  Wainfcot,  that  has  been  ufed  to  fweat 
(  as  it  is  called ),  be  more  dry  in  the  Begining  of  Win¬ 
ter,  or  the  Drops  of  Eaves  of  Houfes  come  down  more 
(lowly  than  they  ufed  to  do,  it  portends  a  hard  and 
frofly  Winter.  The  Reafon  is,  that  it  fhews  an  Incli¬ 
nation  in  the  Air  to  dry  Weather,  which,  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  Time,  is  always  joined  with  Froft. 

Generally  a  moifl  and  cool  Summer  betokens  a  hard 
Winter  likely  to  enfue.  The  Reafon  is,  that  the  Va¬ 
pours  of  the  Earth,  not  being  diflipated  by  the  Sun  in 
the  Summer,  do  rebound  upon  the  Winter. 

A  hot  and  dry  Summer,  efpecially  if  the  Heat  and 
Drought  extend  far  in  September,  betokens  an  open  Be¬ 
gining  of  Winter,  and  Cold  to  fucceed  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  Part  of  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Begining  of  the 
Spring ;  for  all  that  Time  the  former  Heat  and  Drought 
bear  the  Sway,  and  the  Vapours  are  not  fufficiently  mul¬ 
tiplied. 

An  open  and  warm  Winter  portends  a  hot  and  dry 
Summer  ;  for  the  Vapours  difperfe  into  the  Winter 
Showers  ;  whereas  Cold  and  Froft  keep  them  in,  and 
tranfport  them  into  the  late  Spring  and  Summer  fol¬ 
lowing. 

The  Country  People  have  made  this  Obfervation, 
that  thofe  Years  in  which  there  are  Store  of  Haws  and 
Heps,  commonly  portend  cold  Winters ;  the  natural 
Caufeof  this  may  be,  the  Want  of  Heat,  and  Abundance 
of  Moifture,  in  the  Summer  preceding,  which  puts 
forth  thofe  Fruits,  and  muft  of  Neceffity  leave  a  great 
Quantity  of  cold  Vapours  undiflipated,  which  caufes  the 
Cold  of  the  following  Winter. 

When  Birds  lay  up  Haws  and  Sloes,  and  other  Stores, 
in  old  Nefts,  and  hollow  Trees,  it  is  a  Sign  of  a  hard 
Winter  approaching. 

If  FowL  or  Birds,  which  ufed  at  certain  Seafons  to 
change  Countries,  come  earlier  than  the  ufual  Time, 
they  lhew  the  Temperature  of  the  Weather,  according 
to  that  Country  from  whence  they  came ;  as  the  Win¬ 
ter  Birds,  Fieldfares,  Snipes,  Woodcocks,  &c. 

If  they  come  earlier,  and  out  of  the  northern  Coun¬ 
tries,  they  intimate  cold  Winters  likely  to  enfue  with 
us.  And  if  it  be  in  the  fame  Country,  they  ffiew  a 
Temperature  of  Seafon,  like  that  of  the  Seafon  in  which 
they  come ;  as  Bats,  Cuckoos,  Nightingales,  and  SwaL 
lows,  which  come  towards  Summer  if  they  come  early, 
it  is  a  Sign  of  a  hot  Summer  to  follow.  Cold  Dews, 
and  Morning  Rains,  about  Bartholomew-tide ,  and  hoar 
Frofts  in  the  Morning  about  Michaelmas ,  foretell  a  hard 
Winter. 

When  Sea  Pyes  flock  from  fait  to  frelh  Water, 
it  fignifies  a  fudden  Alteration  of  Weather  to  much 
Cold. 

WOODS  and  Groves  are  the  greateft  Ornaments  to 
a  Country  Seat ;  therefore  every  Seat  is  greatly  defecft- 
ive  without  them  ;  Wood  and  Water  being  abfolutely 
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necefiary  to  render  a  Place  agreeable  and  pleafant. 
Where  there  are  Woods  already  grown  to  a  large  Size, 
fo  fituated  as  to  be  taken  into  the  Garden  or  Park,  or  fo 
nearly  adjoining,  as  that  an  eafy  Communication  may 
be  made  from  the  Garden  to  the  Wood  ;  they  may  be  fo 
contrived  by  cuting  of  winding  Walks  through  them, 
as  to  render  them  the  mod  delightful  and  pleafant  Parts 
of  a  Seat  (efpecially  in  the  Heat  of  Summer),  when  thofe 
Walks  afford  a  goodly  Shade  from  the  fcorching  Heat 
of  the  Sun. 

As  I  have  already  treated  of  the  Ufe  and  Beauty  of 
Wilderneffes,  and  have  given  Dire&ions  for  the  making 
and  planting  of  them  •,  I  (hall  not  enlarge  much  upon 
that  Head  in  this  Place  ;  therefore  I  lhall  only  give 
fome  fhort  Inftruftions,  for  the  cuting  and  making  of 
thefe  Wood  Walks  in  thofe  Places  where  Perfons  are  fo 
happy  as  to  have  any  grown  Woods,  fo  fituated  as  to 
be  near  the  Habitation,  and  are  either  taken  into  the 
Garden,  or  Walks  made  from  the  Houfe  or  Garden, 
leading  to  them  ;  as  alfo  how  to  plant  and  decorate 
the  Sides  of  thefe  Walks  with  Shrubs  and  Flowers, 
fo  as  to  render  them  agreeable  and  pleafant ;  and  then 
I  fhall  more  fully  treat  of  the  Method  to  raife  and 
improve  Woods,  fo  as  to  be  of  the  greateft  Advantage 
to  the  Pofleflfor,  and  a  publick  Benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Where  Perfons  have  the  Convenience  of  grown 
Woods  near  their  Habitation,  fo  as  that  there  may  be  an 
eafy  Communication  from  one  to  the  other,  there  will 
be  little  Occafion  for  Wildernefles  in  the  Garden  ;  fince 
the  natural  Woods  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  render 
them  much  pleafanter  than  any  new  Plantation  can  pof- 
fibly  arrive  to  within  the  Compafs  of  twenty  Years, 
where  the  Trees  make  the  greateft  Progrefs  in  their 
Growth  j  and  in  fuch  Places  where  their  Growth  is  flow, 
there  cannot  be  expedted  Shade  equal  to  the  grown 
Woods,  in  double  that  Number  of  Years  •,  but  there  is 
not  only  the  Pleafure  of  enjoying  a  prefent  Shade  from 
thefe  Woods,  but  alfo  a  great  Expence  faved  in  the 
planting  of  Wildernefles ;  which,  if  they  are  large,  and 
the  Trees  to  be  purchafed,  will  amount  to  no  fmall  Sum. 

If  the  Wood  is  fo  fituated,  as  that  the  Garden  may  be 
contrived  between  the  Houfe  and  that,  then  the  Walk 
into  the  Wood  ftiould  be  made  as  near  to  the  Houfe  as 
poflible,  that  there  may  not  be  too  much  open  Space 
to  walk  through  in  order  to  get  into  the  Shade  ;  if  the 
Wood  is  of  fmall  Extent,  then  there  will  be  a  Neceflity 
for  twilling  the  Walks  pretty  much,  fo  as  to  make  as 
much  Walking  as  the  Compafs  of  Ground  will  admit*, 
but  there  fliould  be  Care  taken  not  to  bring  the  Turns 
fo  near  each  other,  as  that  the  two  Walks  may  be  expofed 
to  each  other,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  Thicknefs  of  Wood 
between  ;  but  where  the  Wood  is  large,  the  Twills  of 
the  Walks  Ihould  not  approach  nearer  to  each  other 
than  fifty  or  fixty  Feet ;  or  in  very  large  Woods  they 
fliould  be  at  a  greater  Diftance  ;  becaufe,  when  the  un¬ 
der  Wood  is  cut  down,  which  will  be  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  every  tenth  or  twelfth  Year,  according  to  its 
Growth,  then  the  Walks  will  be  quite  open,  until  the 
under  Wood  grows  up  again,  unlefs  a  Border  of  Shrubs, 
intermixed  with  fome  Ever-greens,  is  planted  by  the 
Sides  of  the  Walks;  which  is  what  I  would  recommend, 
as  this  will  greatly  add  to  the  Pleafure  of  thefe  Walks. 

Thefe  Wood  Walks  fliould  not  be  lefs  than  eight  or 
nine  Feet  broad  in  fmall  Woods  ;  but  in  large  ones 
fifteen  Feet  will  not  be  too  much,  and  on  each  Side  of 
the  Walks.  The  Border  of  Shrubs  and  Ever-greens 
may  be  nine  or  ten  Feet  broad  ;  which  may  be  fo  ma¬ 
naged,  as  to  fliut  out  the  View  from  one  Part  of  the 
Walk  to  the  other,  at  thofe  Times  when  the  under 
Wood  is  cut  down  ;  at  which  Times  there  will  be  an 
abfolute  Occafion  for  fuch  Plantations  ;  and  at  all 
Times  they  will  afford  great  Pleafure,  by  adding  to  the 
Variety,  as  alfo  by  their  fragrant  Odour.  The  particu¬ 
lar  Sorts  of  Shrubs  which  will  thrive  in  the  Shade 
of  Woods,  as  alfo  the  Flowers  proper  to  plant  near 
thefe  Walks,  are  mentioned  in  feparate  Lifts,  at  the  bind 
ol  this  Work  *,  fo  I  fhall  not  infert  them  in  this  Place. 

The  former  Method  which  was  pradtifed  in  cutinc- 
of  thefe  Walks  through  Woods,  was  to  have  them  as 
ftrait  .as  poflible;  fo  that  there  was  much  Trouble  to 
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make  Sights  through  the  Woods,  for  Direction  hoW  to 
cut  them  ;  but  where  this  was  pra&ifed,  every  Tree 
which  flood  in  the  Line,  good  and  bad,  were  cut 
down  ;  and  many  Times  boggy  or  bad  Ground  was  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  Walks ;  fo  that  an  Expence  of  Draining 
and  Leveling  was  necefiary  to  render  them  proper  for 
walking  on;  befides  this,  there  were  many  other  Incon- 

vemencies  attending  thefe  ftrait  Cuts  through  Woods, 

as,  firft,  by  Irting  in  a  great  Draught  of  Air,  which 
in  windy  Weather  renders  the  Walks  unpleafant  ;  and 
thefe  Cuts  will  alfo  appear  at  a  great  Diftance  from  the 
Woods,  which  will  have  a  very  bad  Effed  ;  therefore 
the  modern  Pradice  of  twilling  the  Walks  through 
Woods,  is  to  be  prefered.  In  the  cuting  of  thel'e 
Walks,  there  fliould  be  particular  Care  taken  to  lead 
them  over  the  fmootheft  and  founded  Part  of  the 
Ground ;  as  alfo  to  avoid  cuting  down  the  good  Trees; 
fo  that  whenever  thefe  ftand  in  the  Way,  it  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  lead  the  Walk  on  one  Side,  than  to  have  the  Tree 
ftand  in  the  Middle  ;  for  although  fome  Perfons  may 
contend  for  the  Beauty  of  fuch  Trees  which  are  left 
Handing  in  Walks ;  yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  unlefs 
the  Walk  is  made  much  broader  in  thofe  Places  than  in 
the  other,  the  Trees  will  occafion  Obftrudions  to  the 
Walkers,  efpecially  when  two  or  three  Perfons  are 
walking  together ;  fo  that  it  will  be  much  better  to 
have  the  Walks  entirely  clear  from  Trees ;  and  where 
any  large- fpreading  Tree  Hands  near  the  Walk,  to  cut 
away  the  fmall  Wood,  fo  as  to  make  an  Opening  round 
the  Trees,  where  there  may  be  fome  Seats  placed,  for 
Perfons  to  reft  under  the  Shade.  The  Turns  made 
in  thefe  Walks  fliould  be  as  eafy  and  natural  as  pofli- 
ble ;  nor  fliould  there  be  too  many  of  them,  for  that 
will  render  the  Walking  through  them  difagreeable  ; 
therefore  the  great  Skill  in  making  of  thefe  Walks 
is,  to  make  the  Turns  fo  eafy  as  not  to  appear  like  a 
Work  of  Art,  nor  to  extend  them  ftrait  to  fo  great 
Length,  as  that  Perfons  who  may  be  walking  at  a  great 
Diftance,  may  be  expofed  to  the  Sight  of  each  other  ; 
both  thefe  Extremes  Ihould  be  avoided  as  much  as 
poflible,  fince  they  are  equally  difagreeable  to  Perfons 
of  true  Tafte.  When  a  VV  ood  is  properly  managed  in 
this  Way,  and  a  few  Places  properly  left  like  an  open 
Grove,  where  there  are  fome  large  Trees  fo  fituated  as 
to  form  them,  there  can  be  no  greater  Ornament 
to  a  fine  Seat,  than  fuch  a  Wood. 

We  fhall  now  treat  of  the  Culture  of  Woods  for  Profit 
to  the  Pofleflfor,  and  for  the  publck  Benefit  of  fheNatiom 

The  great  Deftru&ion  of  the  Woods  and  Forefts 
which  has  been  of  late  Years  made  in  this  Country, 
fliould  alarm  every  Perfon  who  wifhes  well  to  it ;  fince 
there  is  nothing  which  feems  more  fatally  to  threaten  a 
Weakening,  if  not  a  Diffolution,  of  the  Strength  of 
this  once  famous  and  flourifhing  Nation,  than  the  no¬ 
torious  Decay  of  its  Timber ;  and  as  this  Devaftation 
has  fpread  through  every  Part  of  the  Country,  fo  unlefs 
fome  Expedient  be  ferioufly  and  fpeedily  refolved  on, 
to  put  a  flop  to  this  Deftrudlion  of  the  Timber,  and  alfo 
for  the  future  Increafe  of  it,  one  of  the  moft  glorious 
Bulwarks  of  this  Nation  will,  in  a  few  Years,  be  want¬ 
ing  to  it. 

And  as  there  are  fmall  Hopes  of  this  being  remedied 
by  thofe  intrufted  with  the  Care  of  the  publick  Woods, 
fince  their  private  Intereft  is  fo  much  advanced  by  the 
deftroying  the  Timber,  which  they  were  appointed  to 
preferve  :  therefore,  unlefs  private  Perfons  can  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  improve  their  Eftates,  by  encouraging  the 
Growth  of  Timber,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  in 
an  Age  there  will  be  a  Want  of  it  for  the  Supply  of 
the  Navy;  which,  whenever  it  happens,  muft  put  a  Pe¬ 
riod  to  the  Trade  of  this  Country. 

It  has  been  often  urged,  by  Perfons  whofe  Judge¬ 
ment  in  other  Affairs  might  be  depended  on,  that  the 
great  Plantations,  which,  for  feveral  Years  paft,  have 
been  carried  on  in  feveral  Parts  of  this  Kingdom,  will 
be  of  publick  Benefit,  by  the  Propagation  of  Timber  ; 
but  in  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken  ;  for  in  moft  of 
the  Plantations  which  have  been  made  for  Years  paft, 
there  has  been  little  Regard  had  to  the  Propagation  of 
Timber ;  prefent  Shade  and  Shelter  have  bxn  princi- 
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pally  con  fide  red  and  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  Toon, 
great  Numbers  of  Trees  have  been  taken  out  of 
Woods,  Hedge  Rows,  &c.  which,  if  they  had  re¬ 
mained  in  their  firft  Situation,  might  have  afforded 
good  Timber-,  but  by  being  tranfplanted  large,  are  ab- 
folutely  rendered  unfit  for  any  Ufe  but  Fuel  -,  fo  that  the 
great  Quantity  of  Plantations  which  have  been  made,  1 
fear,  will  rather  prejudice  than  be  of  Ufe,  to  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Timber;  nor  is  there  any  other  Method  of  in- 
creafing  the  ufeful  Timber  of  this  Country,  than  by 
lowing  the  Seeds  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  or  in  fuch  Situations,  where  there  are  Plenty 
of  Oaks  in  the  Neighbourhood,  if  the  Ground  is 
properly  fenced,  to  keep  out  Cattle  and  Vermin,  the 
Acorns  which  drop  from  thofe  Trees  will  foon  produce 
Plenty  of  young  Trees;  which,  if  properly  taken  care 
of,  will  foon  grow  to  Woods. 

The  two  molt  fubftantial  Timbers  of  this  Country 
are  the  Oak  and  Cheftnut ;  though  the  latter  has'been 
of  late  Years  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  in  England ; 
fo  that  there  are  fearce  any  Remains  of  Trees  of  Size 
in  the  Woods  at  prefent ;  but  there  can  be  no  Doubt 
of  this  Tree  having  been  one  of  the  moft  common  Trees 
of  this  Country,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  old  Build¬ 
ings  in  moft  Parts  of  England ;  in  which  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Timber  is  Cheftnut.  But  as  I  have  already 
treated  largely  of  the  Method  of  propagating  both 
thefe  Trees  for  Profit,  under  their  refpedlive  Ti¬ 
tles,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  here.  Next  to  thefe,  the  Elm 
is  efteemed  as  a  profitable  Timber ;  but  of  thefe  there 
are  few  cultivated  in  Woods,  efpecially  in  the  South 
Part  of  England ,  where  they  chiefly  grow  in  Hedge 
Rows,  or  Plantations  near  Houfes ;  but  in  the  North- 
weft  Part  of  England ,  there  are  Numbers  of  very  large 
Trees  of  the  Witch  Elm  growing  in  Parks,  and  fome 
in  Woods,  as  if  that  Tree  was  a  Native  of  this  Coun¬ 
try,  which  has  been  much  doubted  ;  though  as  this 
Tree  propagates  itfelf  by  Seeds,  it  may  be  deemed  an 
indigenous  Plant  in  England. 

The  Beech  is  another  Tree  common  in  the  Woods, 
efpecially  upon  the  chalky  Hills  of  Buckinghamfhire , 
Kent,  Stiffen,  and  Hampjhire ,  where  there  are  fome  very 
large  Woods,  entirely  of  this  Sort;  fome  of  which 
have  been  of  long  ftanding,  as  appears  by  the  Age  of 
the  Trees  ;  but  whether  this  Tree  is  a  Native  of  this 
Country,  has  been  a  Point  often  difputed. 

The  A  (In  is  a  very  profitable  Tree,  and  of  quick 
Growth  -,  fo  that  in  lefs  than  an  Age,  the  Trees  will 
arrive  to  a  large  Size  from  the  Seeds ;  therefore  a  Per- 
fon  may  hope  to  reap  the  Profits  of  his  Labour,  who 
fows  the  Seeds  ;  but  this  is  not  a  beautiful  Tree  to 
ftand  near  a  Habitation,  being  late  in  the  Spring  in 
pitting  out  its  Leaves,  and  the  firft  that  fheds  them  in 
Autumn  ;  nor  is  a  friendly  Tree  to  whatever  grows  near 
it,  the  Roots  drawing  away  all  the  Nourifhment  of  the 
Ground;  whereby  the  Trees  or  Plants  which  grow 
near  are  deprived  of  it ;  fo  that  where  the  Alh  Tree 
grows  in  Hedge  Rows,  the  Hedges  in  a  few  Years 
are  entirely  deftroyed  ;  and  if  they  are  in  Pafture 
Grounds,  and  the  Cows  browze  on  them,  the  Butter 
made  with  their  Milk,  will  be  bad  ;  for  which  Reafon 
the  Alh  ftiould  be  Town  feparate  in  Lands,  which  are 
incloled,  where  Cattle  are  not  permited  to  come,  and 
at  a  Diftance  from  the  Habitation. 

Upon  fandy  or  rocky  Soils,  the  Scotch  Pine  will  thrive 
exceedingly,  and  turn  to  great  Advantage  to  the 
Planter,  provided  the  Plants  are  planted  young,  and 
treated  in  the  Manner  dire&ed  in  the  Article  Pi- 
mis  y  to  which  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn  to  avoid 
Repetition. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  aquatick  Trees,  which  are  ve¬ 
ry  profitable  to  thofe  who  have  low  marfhy  Lands, 
where  the  harder  Kinds  of  Timber  will  not  thrive  ; 
thefe  are  the  Poplars  of  feveral  Sorts,  the  Willow,  Al¬ 
der,  &c.  but  as  thefe,  and  all  the  other  Kinds  of  Trees, 
have  been  fully  treated  of,  both  as  to  their  Propagation 
and  Ufes,  and  alfo  an  Account  of  the  different  Soils  in 
which  each  will  thrive  beft,  under  their  refpedive  Ti¬ 
tles  ;  the  Reader  is  refered  to  them  for  farther  Infor¬ 
mation  ;  and  I  fhall  next  treat  of  the  general  Manage- 
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ment  of  Woods,  of  whatever  Kinds  of  Trees  they  are 
compofed. 

Where  there  are  young  Woods,  great  Care  muft  be 
taken  of  the  Fences;  for  if  Cattle  fhould  get  in  among 
the  Trees,  they  will,  in  a  fhort  Time,  do  infinite  Da^ 
mage  to  them,  by  browzing  on  the  Branches,  or  bark¬ 
ing  the  Trees  ;  and  during  the  firft  ten  Years  of  their 
Grov/th,  they  ftiould  be  fecured  from  Hares  and  Rab¬ 
bets  ;  otherwife,  in  fevere  Froft,  or  when  the  Ground 
is  covered  with  Snow,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of 
other  Food,  they  will  get  into  the  Woods,  and  eat  off 
the  Bark  from  the  young  Trees,  and  gnaw  all  the 
Branches  within  their  Reach ;  fo  that  in  a  few  Days, 
where  there  are  Plenty  of  thefe  Animals,  there  may  be 
fuch  Deftruftion  made  among  the  young  Trees,  as  can¬ 
not  be  retrieved,  but  by  cuting  them  down  to  the 
Ground  ;  which  will  be  a  Lofs  of  two  or  three  Years  j 
therefore  thofe  Perfons  who  have  the  Care  of  young 
Woods,  fhould  be  very  diligent  in  frofty  Weather,  in 
looking  over  the  Trees,  and  Hoping  the  Holes  in  the 
Fences,  to  keep  out  all  Vermin. 

Another  Care  to  be  taken  of  young  Woods,  is  the 
thining  the  Trees  from  Time  to  Time,  as  they  in- 
creafe  in  their  Growth  ;  but  in  doing  of  this,  there 
muft  be  great  Caution  ufed  ;  for  it  fhould  be  gradu¬ 
ally  performed,  fo  as  not  to  open  the  Trees  too  much, 
to  let  the  cold  Air  among  them  ;  which  will  greatly 
retard  their  Growth  ;  nor  fhould  the  Trees  be  left  fo 
clofe,  as  to  draw  each  other  up  like  May-poles,  but 
rather  obferve  a  Medium  in  this  Work,  cuting  down 
a  few  each  Year,  according  as  there  may  be  Neceflity 
for  it,  being  careful  not  to  permit  thofe  to  ftand, 
which  may  fpoil  the  Growth  of  the  neighbouring  Trees, 
always  obferving  to  leave  thofe  Trees  which  are  the 
moft  promifing. 

The  young  Trees  in  thefe  Woods  fhould  not  be  lop-' 
ed  or  pruned  ;  for  the  more  they  are  cut,  the  lefs  they 
will  increafe  in  Bulk  ;  every  Branch  which  is  cut  off, 
will  rob  the  Tree  of  its  Nourifhment,  in  Proportion  to 
the  Size  of  the  Branch  ;  therefore  the  Hatchet  fhould 
not  be  fuffered  to  come  into  young  Woods,  unlefs  in 
the  Hands  of  fkilful  Perfons. 

Where  Perfons  have  more  Regard  to  the  future  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Timber,  than  their  immediate  Profit,  the 
under  Wood  fhould  be  grubed  up,  as  the  Trees  ad¬ 
vance,  that  the  Roots  may  have  the  whole  Benefit  of 
the  Soil,  and  their  Stems  enjoy  the  free  Air;  without 
which,  their  Stems  are  generally  covered  with  Mofs  ; 
and  their  Growth  greatly  ftinted  ;  as  may  be  obferved 
in  all  fuch  Woods,  where  there  is  any  Quantity  of  un¬ 
der  Wood  remaining;  in  which  Places  it  is  rarely 
found,  that  the  Trees  do  ever  grow  to  a  large  Size* 
therefore  where  large  Timber  is  defired,  the  Trees  muft 
have  Room  to  extend  their  Roots  and  Branches,  with¬ 
out  which  it  cannot  be  expected  ;  but  from  a  covetous 
Temper,  many  People  let  their  under  Wood  remain 
as  long  as  it  will  live  ;  for  as  the  Timber  increafes, 
the  under  Wood  will  be  gradually  decaying,  by  the 
Shade  and  Drip  of  the  large  Trees ;  fo  that  by  this 
Method  the  Timber  buffers  more  in  a  few  Years,  than 
the  Value  of  the  under  Wood  ;  therefore,  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  have  both,  neither  of  them  can  be  fo  good, 
as  where  they  are  feparately  preferved. 

If  Perfons  who  have  Eftates  would  be  careful  to 
nurfe  up  Trees  in  their  Hedge  Rows,  it  would  in 
Time  become  a  Fortune  to  their  Succeffors ;  as  hereby 
the  Timber  growing  in  the  Hedges  may  be  worth  more 
.  than  the  Freehold  of  the  Eftate,  which  has  often  been 
the  Cafe  with  Eftates,  from  which  their  Poffeffors  have 
cut  down  Timber  for  Fortunes  for  their  youncrer 
Children  ;  the  Frequency  of  this  fhould  encourage 
Perfons  to  be  a  little  more  attentive  to  the  Growth  and 
Prefervation  of  young  Woods ;  fince  the  Expence  and 
Trouble  is  not  great,  and  the  future  Profit  very  cer¬ 
tain  ;  befides,  the  Pleafure  of  feeing’Trees  of  a  Man’s 
own  flowing  make  yearly  Advances,  muft  be  very  great 
to  thofe  who  have  any  Relifh  for  Country  Amufe- 
ments. 

There  are  feveral  Perfons  who  plant  Copfes  for  cut¬ 
ing  every  ten  or  twelve  Years,  according  to  their 
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Growth.  Thefe  are  ufually  planted  in  Autumn,  either 
with  Stools  or  young  Plants,  which  are  drawn  out  of 
the  Woods  •,  the  latter  fhould  always  be  prefered  to 
the  former.  Thefe  Copfes  are  commonly  planted 
with  feveral  Sorts  of  Trees,  as  Oak,  Beech,  Cheftnut, 
Afla,  Birch,  Willow,  &c.  ;  but  the  Afh  and  Cheftnut 
are  the  moft  profitable,  where  they  grow  kindly  ; 
becaufe  the  Poles  of  Afh  are  very  valuable  ;  thefe  al- 
fo  are  good  for  Hoops  •,  fo  that  there  is  no  Danger  of 
having  Sale  for  thefe  Copfe  Woods  when  they  are  fit 
for  cuting ;  but  where  the  Copfes  are  intended  to  re¬ 
main,  there  fhould  be  no  Standard  Trees  left  for  Tim¬ 
ber  ;  becaufe  as  the  Heads  of  the  Trees  fpread,  and 
overtop  the  under  Wood,  it  will  caufe  that  to  decay  ; 
and  where  the  Standards  are  left  upon  the  Stumps  of 
the  Copfe  Wood,  they  will  never  grow  to  a  large  Size ; 
nor  will  the  Timber  be  fo  valuable  as  that  produced 
immediately  from  a  young  Root;  therefore  whoever 
will  make  the  Experiment,  will  be  convinced,  that  it 
is  more  for  the  Advantage  of  both,  to  keep  them  in 
diftindt  Woods. 

But  where  Perfons  plant  Copfes  upon  Land  free 
from  Trees,  it  will  be  the  better  Method  to  low  the 
Seeds,  efpecially  if  Cheftnut,  Oak  or  Beech,  are  the 
Trees  intended  ;  for  although  it  is  a  prevailing  Opi¬ 
nion  with  the  Generality  of  Perfons,  that  by  planting 
they  fave  Time,  yet  I  am  fure  of  the  contrary ;  for  if 
the  feedling  Plants  are  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  they 
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tvill  in  eight  or  ten  Years  out-grow  thofe  which  are 
planted ;  and  thefe  unremoved  Copfes  will  continue 
much  longer  in  Vigour  than  the  other  ;  fo  that  for 
either  Timber  or  Copfe  Wood,  the  beft  Method  is  to 
prepare  the  Ground  well,  and  fecure  the  Fences,  and 
fow  the  Seeds ;  which  is  fo  far  from  lofing,  that  in 
twenty  Years  it  will  be  found  to  gain  Time  ;  which 
is  what  every  Planter  wifhes  to  do. 

The  ufual  Time  of  felling  Timber  is  from  November 
to  February  ;  at  which  Time  the  Sap  in  the  Trees  is 
hardened;  for  when  the  Sap  is  flowing  in  the  Trees, 
if  they  are  cut  down,  the  Worm  will  take  the  Timber, 
and  caufe  it  to  decay  very  foon  ;  therefore  if  the  Dura- 
blenefs  of  the  Timber  is  confidered,  the  Trees  fhould 
always  be  cut  in  the  Winter  Months ;  but  as  the  Bark 
of  the  Oak  is  fo  valuable  for  taning  Leather,  there 
has  been  a  Law  palled,  to  oblige  Perfons  to  cut  thefe 
Trees  during  the  Spring  Seafon,  when  the  Bark  will 
readily  peel  off ;  by  which  the  Timber  is  rendered  un¬ 
fit  for  building  either  Ships  or  Houfes,  as  it  will  be 
very  fubjedt  to  call,  rift,  or  twine,  and  the  Worm 
will  foon  take  it ;  therefore  it  would  be  more  for  the 
publick  Benefit,  if  a  Law  were  enafted  to  oblige 
every  Perfon  to  ft  rip  off  the  Bark  of  fuch  Trees, 
as  are  defigned  to  be  cut  down  in  the  Spring  leav¬ 
ing  the  Trees  with  their  Branches  {landing  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Winter  ;  which  will  be  found  to  anfwer  both 
Purpofes  well. 
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ANTHIUM.  Torn.  Inft.  R.  H.  438.  Tab. 
252.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  937.  Leffer  Burdock. 
The  Characters  are, 

It  hath  male  and  female  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant.  Fhe  male  Flowers  have  a  common  fcaly  Empalement ; 
they  are  compofed  of  feveral  tubulous  Funnel-fhaped  Florets , 
which  are  equal ,  and  difpofed  in  a  Hemifphere ;  they  are 
cut  into  five  Segments  at  the  Fop,  and  have  each  five  very 
fmall  Stamina ,  terminated  by  ere  hi  parallel  Summits.  Fhe 
female  Flowers  are  fituated  under  the  male  by  Pairs ;  they 
'have  no  Petals ,  or  Stamina ,  but  they  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long,  oval ,  prickly  Fruit,  having  two  Cells,  each  includ¬ 
ing  one  oblong  Seed,  convex  on  one  Side,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

^This  Genus  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Section  oiFournefort's 
twelfth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs  with  a  flofculous 
Flower  which  is  barren.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  in  the  firft 
Seftion  of  his  twenty-firft  Clafs,  which  contains  tht  Plants 
which  have  f operate  male  and  female  Flowers ,  and  the  male 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Xanthium  caule  inermi ,  aculeis  frudibus  erettis. 
Leffer  Burdock  with  an  unarmed  Stalk,  and  the  Spines 
of  the  Fruit  ereft.  This  is  the  Xanthium  five  lappa 
minor.  I.  B.  3.  57  2.  Xanthium  or  leffer  Burdock. 

2.  Xanthium  caule  inermi,  aculeis  fruffiibus  incurvis. 
Leffer  Burdock  with  an  unarmed  Stalk,  and  incurved 
Spines  to  the  Fruit.  This  is  the  Xanthium  Canadenfe 
majus ,  fruciu  aculeis  aduncis  munit a.  Four n.  Inft.  R.  H. 
439.  Greater  Canada  Burdock,  bearing  a  Fruit  arm¬ 
ed  with  crooked  Spines. 

3.  Xanthium  fpinis  ternatis.  Hort.  TJpfal.  283. 
Leffer  Burdock,  having  triple  Spines.  This  is  the  Xan¬ 
thium  Lufitanicum  Spincfum.  Par.  Bat.  Prickly  Portu¬ 
gal  leffer  Burdock. 

4.  Xanthium  caule  inermi ,  aculeis  fruElibus,  longijfimis 
erepiis  fimplicibus.  Leffer  Burdock  with  an  unarmedStalk, 
and  very  longered  Spines  to  the  Fruit  which  are  fingle. 
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The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Europe ,  and  alfcr  in 
India ,  from  whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds  ;  it  has 
been  found  growing  wild  in  a  few  Places  in  England, 
but  of  late  Years  it  has  not  been  feen  in  thofe  Places. 

1  did  once  fee  it  growing  in  the  Road  near  Dulwich 
College.  The'  Stalk  of  this  Plant  is  round,  and  has 
many  black  Spots ;  it  rifes  in  good  Ground,  two  Feet 
high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  Branches.  The  Leaves 
ft  a  nd  upon  (lender  Foot  Stalks,  which  are  near  four 
Inches  long.  From  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  arife  the 
Foot  Stalks  of  the  Flowers.  The  Leaves  are  almoft 
Heart  fhaped,  but  fome  of  the  larger  are  cut  on  their 
Sides  into  three  acute  Lobes  ;  they  are  irregularly  in¬ 
dented  on  their  Edges,  end  in  acute  Points,  and  are 
of  a  pale  green  on  their  underSide,  but  of  a  dark  green 
on  their  upper.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loole 
Spikes,  the  male  Flowers  growing  at  the  Top,  and  the 
female  Flowers  under  them  ;  they  are  of  an  herbace¬ 
ous  Colour,  and  are  collected  into  roundifh  Heads. 
The  female  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval 
Fruit,  clofely  armed  with  fhort  ere£t  Spines.  This 
Plant  flowers  in  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

This  Plant  has  been  much  efteemed  by  fome  Phy- 
ficians,  for  the  Cure  of  fcrophulous  Tumours,  and  al- 
fo  in  Leprofies,  but  is  rarely  now  ufed. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 
The  Stalks  of  this  are  much  thicker,  and  rife  higher 
than  thofe  of  the  firft ;  the  Leaves  are  not  hollowed 
at  their  Bafe,  nor  are  they  divided  fo  deeply  on  their 
Sides,  as  thofe  of  the  firft;  they  are  unequally  indented 
on  their  Edges,  and  have  three  ftrong  longitudinal 
Veins,  but  are  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  former. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  fhorter  and  looitr  Spikes. 
The  Fruit  are  much  larger,  and  are  armed  with  {Long¬ 
er  Spines  which  are  incurved.  This  flowers  in  Augufi , 
and  in  warm  Seafons  the  Fruit  will  ripen  in  Autumn. 
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The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Portugal  and 
Spain.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife  three  Feet  high,  and 
fend  out  many  Branches  the  whole  Length  ;  thefe  are 
garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves  which  are  indented  on 
their  Edges,  and  end  in  acute  Points ;  they  are  from 
two  to  three  Inches  long,  and  three  Quarters  of  an 
Inch  broad,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
hoary  on  their  under,  having  very  (hort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Side  of  the  Branches, 
two  or  three  at  each  Place,  one  of  which  is  female,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  Fruit  armed  with  (lender 
fharp  Spines  which  are  eredt.  The  Stalks  and  Branches 
are  armed  with  long,  ft  iff,  triple  Thorns  on  every 
Side,  which  renders  it  dangerous  to  handle  them.  This 
flowers  in  July  and  Augufi ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun ,  in  the  Year  1730,  growing  naturally  at  La 
Vera  Cruz  ;  this  Plant  rarely  grows  more  than  fix  or 
feven  Inches  high.  The  Leaves  are  fmall,  and  lhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort;  the  Flowers  are  produced 
in  loofe  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  the  Fruit  is 
as  large  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort,  but  the  Spines  are 
{lender,  (ingle,  and  (trait.  I  his  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time  with  the  third  Sort,  but,  unlefs  the  Autumn 
proves  warm,  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen  in  England. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  annual.  The  firft  will  come  up 
from  the  Seeds  which  fall  in  Autumn,  and  requires  no 
other  Care  but  to  thin  the  Plants  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
and  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds;  the  fecond  Sort  for¬ 
merly  was  as  eafily  cultivated,  and  came  up  from  the 
felf-fown  Seeds  as  readily,  and  rarely  failed  to  ripen 
its  Seeds,  but  of  late  Years  the  Autumn  has  proved  fo 
bad,  as  that  the  Seeds  have  not  come  to  Maturity. 

The  third  Sort  will  perfect  its  Seeds  fome  Years  on 
felf-fown  Plants,  but,  as  they  fometimes  fail,  the  fure 
Way  is  to  raife  the  Plants  on  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  and 
after  they  have  obtained  Strength,  plant  them  on  a 
warm  Border  on  a  lean  Soil,  which  will  flint  the  Plants 
in  their  Growth,  and  caufe  them  to  be  more  fruitful  ; 
for  when  they  are  planted  in  rich  Ground,  the  Plants 
will  grow  to  a  large  Size,  and  will  not  produce  Flowers 
till  late  in  Autumn,  fo  the  Seeds  will  not  ripen. 

The  fourth  Sort  mud  be  railed  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  Plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into 
a  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed,  to 
bring  them  forward.  After  they  have  obtained  Strength, 
they  (hould  be  inured  to  the  free  Air  gradually,  and 
in  June  fome  of  the  Plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
Pots,  preferving  the  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and 
planted  in  a  South  Border,  where,  if  the  Seafon  proves 
favourable,  they  will  perfedt  their  Seeds. 

All  thefe  Plants  delight  to  grow  in  a  rich  moift  Soil. 

XANTHOXYLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  335.  The 
Tooth-ache  Tree. 

The  Char  a  tiers,  are, 

Phe  Flower  has  no  Einpalement,  but  has  Jive  oval 
Petals ,  and  five  J lender  Stamina ,  which  are  longer  than  the 
Petals ,  terminated  by  furrowed  Summits ;  it  has  three 
Germen ,  which  are  united  at  their  Bafe ,  having  each  a 
lateral  Style  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  Phe  Germen 
afterward  become  fo  many  Capfules,  each  containing  one 
roundifh ,  hard,  fhining  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Linnaeus’ s  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  three  Styles ,  but 
there  is  great  Doubt  of  its  being  properly  here  placed ; 
for  there  are  certainly  fome  of  thefe  Plants  which  have 
only  male  Flowers,  one  of  which  produced  Flowers  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden  for  three  Years, fo  that  it  fhould  rather 
be  placed  in  the  fifth  Sedtion  of  his  twenty-fecond  Clafs. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Xanthoxylum  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  lanceolatis 
ferratis  petiolatis.  Tooth-ache  Tree  with  winged  Leaves 
having  Spear-fhaped  fawed  Lobes  growing  upon  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Xanthoxylon  fpinofum ,  lentifci  longi- 
oribus  foliis,  euonymi  frutlu  capfulari.  Catefb.  Carolin.  1. 
p.  26.  Prickly  Tooth-ache  Tree  with  longer  Madich- 
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Tree  Leaves,  and  Capfules  to  the  Fruit  like  that  of 
the  Spindle  Tree. 

2.  Xanthoxylum  foliis  pinnatis ,  foliolis  oblongo- 
ovatis  integerrimis feffilibus.  Tooth-ache  Tree  with  winged 
Leaves  having  oblong,  oval,  entire  Lobes  without 
Foot  Stalks,  commonly  called  broad-leaved  Tooth¬ 
ache  T  ree. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina , 
where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet. 
The  Stem  is  woody,  and  about  a  Foot  thick,  covered 
with  a  whitifh  rough  Bark,  and  armed  with  fhort  thick 
Spines ;  thefe  grow  to  a  large  Size  as  the  Trunk  in- 
creafes  in  Bulk,  fo  as  to  become  Protuberances  termi¬ 
nating  in  Spines.  The  Leaves  are  fometimes  placed 
by  Pairs,  and  at  others  they  (land  without  Order  ; 
they  are  compoled  of  three,  four,  or  five  Pair  of  Spear- 
fhaped  Lobes  placed  oppofite,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one ;  they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  Side, 
and  of  a  yellowifli  green  below,  a  little  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  (land  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  At  the 
End  of  the  Branches  come  forth  the  Foot  Stalks  which 
fuftain  the  Flowers  ;  thefe  branch  out,  and  form  a 
loofe  Panicle.  The  Flowers  are  compoled  of  five  white 
Petals,  which  are  fmall,  and  having  no  Cover,  they 
are  by  fome  called  the  Empalement ;  but  being  of  a 
different  Colour  from  the  Leaves,  I  fnall  take  the  Li¬ 
berty  to  flile  them  Petals.  Within  thefe  are  fituated 
five  Stamina  which  are  terminated  by  redidt  Summits, 
and  in  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  there  are  three  Styles 
faftened  to  the  Side  of  the  Germen.  After  the  Flower 
is  pad,  the  Germen  turns  to  a  roundifti  four-cornered 
Capfule,  each  containing  one  roundifh,  hard,  fhining 
Seed.  It  is  fometimes  called  Pellitory  Tree. 

This  has  been  generally  confounded  with  the  prickly 
yellow  Wood  or  yellow  Hercules  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane , 
but  is  very  different  from  that ;  for  in  the  IVefi-Indies  it 
is  one  of  their  largefl  Timber  Trees,  and  the  Speci¬ 
mens,  which  I  have  received  from  Jamaica ,  are  very 
different  from  thofe  of  Carolina.  The  Leaves  of  the 
former  are  twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  latter ;  the 
Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  almofl  three  Inches  long,  and 
an  Inch  and  a  Llalf  broad  ;  they  fit  clofe  to  the  Foot 
Stalk,  and  the  Leaves  are  equally  winged,  having  no 
fingle  Lobe  at  the  End.  The  Flowers  of  this  I  have 
not  feen,  but  the  Capfules  have  five  Cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  black,  fhining,  hard  Seed. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Pennfylvania  and 
Maryland ;  this  hath  a  woody  Stem,  which  rifes  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high,  fending  out  many  Branches  toward 
the  Top ;  thefe  have  a  purplifti  Bark,  and  are  armed 
with  fhort  thick  Spines  (landing  by  Pairs.  The  Leaves 
are  unequally  winged,  and  are  compofed  of  four  or 
five  Pair  of  oblong  oval  Lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  ;  thefe  (land  clofe  to  the  Mid- rib,  having  no  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Mid-rib  is  armed  on  the  under  Side 
with  fome  fmall  Spines.  The  upper  Side  of  the  Leaves 
is  of  a  deep  green;  their  under  Side  is  of  a  pale  green  ; 
they  have  a  warm  biting  Tafte.  The  Bark  of  the  Tree 
is  ufed  for  curing  the  Tooth-ache,  from  whence  it  has 
the  Name.  The  Flowers  grow  in  loofe  Panicles  like 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  and  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
Fruit  with  five  Cells,  each  including  one  hard  fhinino- 
Seed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  generally  propagated  by  Seeds, 
but  as  thefe  never  ripen  in  this  Country,  they  mud  be 
procured  from  thofe  Places  where  they  naturally  grow. 
When  the  Seeds  arrive  in  England ,  they  (hould  be  fown 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth  as  foon  as  pofiible,  for 
they  do  not  grow  the  firft  Year ;  and  when  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  frequently 
lie  two  Years  in  the  Ground  before  the  Plants  appear; 
therefore  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Ground 
up  to  their  Rims,  in  an  Eaft-afpected  Border,  where 
they  may  remain  during  the  Summer;  this  will  prevent 
the  Earth  in  the  Pots  from  drying  foo  fad,  which  it  is 
very  apt  to  do  when  the  Pots  are  fet  upon  the  Ground 
in  the  Sun.  The  only  Care  to  be  taken  of  the  Seeds, 
is,  to  keep  the  Pots  conftantly  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
in  very  dry  Weather  refredi  them  now  and  then  with 
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Water.  In  Autumn  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be 
fcreened  from  Froft,  or  elfe  plunged  into  the  Ground 
in  a  warm  Border,  and  covered  with  Tan  to  keep  out 
the  Froft  and  the  following  Spring  they  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  hot  Bed,  which  will  bring  up  the 
Plants.  When  thefe  appear,  they  muft  be  frequently, 
but  fparingly,  watered,  and  kept  clean  from  Weeds ; 
and,  as  the  Summer  advances,  they  fhould  be  gradu¬ 
ally  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  removed  in  June ,  placing  them  in  a  flickered 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when 
they  muft  be  placed  in  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to  fhelter 
them  in  Winter.  The  Spring  following  before  the 
Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot ;  thefe 
may  be  ^plunged  into  a  gentle  hot  Bed,  which  will 
forward  them  greatly  in  puting  out  new  Roots.  The 
after  Care  muft  be  to  fhelter  them  for  a  Year  or  two 
in  Winter,  until  the  Plants  have  goten  Strength  ;  then 
in  the  Spring,  after  the  Danger  of  Froft  is  over,  fome 
of  them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted 
in  the  full  Ground  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation, 
where  the  fecond  Sort  will  thrive  very  well,  and  refift 
the  Cold  ;  but  the  firft  is  not  quite  fo  hardy,  fo  thefe 
may  be  planted  againft  a  South  Wall,  where  they  will 
thrive  very  well.  Some  of  the  Plants  of  this  Sort  had 
been  planted  in  the  open  Air,  in  the  Chelfea  Garden, 
fome  Years,  where  they  had  thriven  and  endured  the 
Cold  without  any  Covering,  but  the  fevere  Winter, 
in  1740,  deftroyed  them  all.  Thefe  Plants  may  be 
increafed  by  cuting  off  fome  of  their  ftrong  Roots, 
preferving  their  Fibres  to  them,  and  thefe  planted  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  plunging  them  into  a 
moderate  hot  Bed,  which  will  caufe  them  to  pufh  out, 
and  become  Plants;  but  thefe  will  not  thrive  fo  well,  nor 
grow  near  fo  large  as  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds. 

XERANTHEMUM.  Tourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  499.  Tab. 
284.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  851.  [From  tyos  dry,  and  ’'AvGo?  a 
Flower,  q.  d.  dry  Flower.  Clufms  calls  this  Plant  Ptar- 
mica  Aufiriaca,  but  that  Name  being  applied  to  another 
Genus,  this  Title  of  Xeranthemum  is  now  generally  re¬ 
ceived.  It  is  vulgarly  called  the  Immortal,  becaufe 
the  Flower  of  it  may  be  kept  for  many  Years;  for  it 
has  rigid  Petals,  which  crackle  as  if  they  were  Plates 
of  Metal.]  Eternal  Flower,  or  Ptarmica,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flower  is  compofed  of  hermaphrodite  and  female 
Florets ,  which  have  one  common  fcaly  Empalement.  The 
hermaphrodite  Florets ,  which  form  the  Dijk ,  are  Funnel- 
Jhaped ,  fpreading ,  and  cut  into  five  Points  ;  the  female 
Florets ,  which  compofe  the  Border  or  Rays ,  are  tubulous , 
and  cut  into  five  left  equal  Points  ;  the  hermaphrodite 
Florets  have  five  Jhort  Stamina  terminated  by  cylindrical 
Summits ,  and  a  Jhort  Germen ,  fupporting  a  fiender 
Style ,  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward 
becomes  an  oblong  Seed  crowned  with  Hairs ,  which  ripens 
in  the  Empalement .  The  female  Florets  have  no  Stamina , 
but  their  Germen ,  Styles,  and  Seeds  are  the  fame  as  the 
hermaphrodite. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Seflion 
of  TourneforPs  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the 
Herbs  with  a  radiated  Flower ,  whofe  Dijk  is  compofed  of 
plain  Petals.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  fecond  Sedition 
of  his  nineteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  are  compofed  of  female  and  hermaphrodite 
Florets  which  are  both  fruitful. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Xeranthemum  foliis  lanceolatis  patentibus.  Lin. 

Sp.  Plant.  857.  Eternal  Flower  with  fpreading  Spear- 
fhaped  Eeaves.  This  is  the  Xeranthemum  flore  fimplici 
purpureo  majore.  H.  L.  Eternal  Flower,  with  a  larger 
purple  fingle  Flower,  commonly  called  Ptarmica. 

2.  Xeranthemum  foliis  lineari-lanceclatis  utrinque 
tomentofis.  Eternal  Flower  with  linear  Spear-ftiaped 
Leaves  which  are  downy  on  their  under  Side.  This  is 
the  Xeranthemum  flore  fimplici  purpureo  minore.  Tourn . 
Inft.  R.H.  499.  Eternal  Flower  with  a  fmaller  fingle 
purple  Flower. 
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3.  Xeranthemum  foliis  Uneari  lanceolatis ,  capitulis 
cylmdraceis,  femine  maxima.  Eternal  Flower  with  linear 
Spear- maped  Leaves,  cylindrical  Heads,  and  a  very 
large  Seed.  This  is  the  Xeranthemum  flore  purpureo 
fimplici  minima ,  femine  maxima.  H.  L.  Eternal  Flower 
with  the  fm  a  lie  ft  fingle  purple  Flower,  and  the  largeft 

4.  Xeranthemum  fruticofum  erebium,  foliis  lanceo¬ 
latis,  rams  unifioris  fubnudis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  8s8 
Shrubby  eredt  Eternal  Flower  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  .  almoft  naked  Branches  bearing  one 
Flower.  This  is  the  Xeranthemum  tomentofum  latifolium, 
flore  maximo.  Burman.  PI.  Afr.  178.  Tab.  66. fig.  2.  Broad¬ 
leaved  woolly  Eternal  Flower  with  the  largeft  Flower. 

S'  Xeranthemum  cauhbus  frutefcentibus  provolutis , 
foliis  tomentofis  recurvatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  858.  Eternal 
Flower  with  fihrubby  trailing  Stalks,  and  downy  re¬ 
curved  Leaves.  This  is  the  Xeranthemoid.es  procumbens 
polii  folio .  Hort.  Elth.  423.  Trailing  Baftard  Eternal 
Flower  with  a  Mountain  Poley  Leaf. 

6.  Xeranthemum  ramis  unifioris  imbricatis ,  foliis 
obfoletis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  859.  Eternal  Flower  with 
Branches  teimina;.ed  by  one  imbricated  Flower,  and 
obfolete  Leaves,  i  his  is  the  Xeranthemum  ramofum , 
foliolis  fquamofis  linearibus ,  floribus  argenteis.  Burm.  PI. 
Afr.  Tab.  67.  fig.  2.  Branching  Eternal  Flower  with 
fmall  linear  fcaly  Leaves,  and  filvery  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Aufiria ,  and  fome 
Parts  ol  Italy,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Eng- 
HJh  Gardens  for  Ornament.  Of  this  there  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Varieties;  one  with  a  large  fingle  white  Flower; 
the  purple  and  white  with  double  Flowers,  thouph 
thefe  only  differ  in  the  Colour  and  Multiplicity  "of 
Petals  in  their  Flowers,  fo  are  not  mentioned  as  diftindt 
Species,  yet  where  their  Seeds  are  carefully  faved  fepa¬ 
rate,  they  are  generally  conftant. 

Thefe  Plants  are  annual;  they  have  a  fiender  branch¬ 
ing  Stalk,  which  is  covered  with  a  white  Down,  an¬ 
gular,  and  furrowed  ;  it  rifes  about  two  Feet  hio-h, 
and  is  garnilhed  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  an  Inch 
and  a  Half  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,' 
which  are  hoary,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk,  but  fpread 
out  from  it.  The  Stalk  divides  into  four  or  five 
Branches ;  thefe  are  garnilhed  with  a  few  Leaves  at 
their  lower  Parts,  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  other, 
but  are  lefs.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  is 
naked,  and  fuftains  one  Flower  at  the  Top,  compofed 
of  feveral  female  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  included 
in  one  common  fcaly  Empalement  of  a  filvery  Colour. 
The  Florets  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  crowned 
with  Hairs.  The  Petals  of  thefe  Flowers  are  dry,  fo 
if  they  are  gathered  perfectly  dry,  and  kept  from  the 
Air,  they  will  retain  their  Beauty  a  long  Time  ;  they 
flower  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September ,  and  the  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy.  The 
Stalks  of  this  do  not  rife  much  more  than  a  Foot  high, 
and  do  not  branch  fo  much  as  the  former.  The  Leaves 
are  narrower,  and  the  whole  Plant  very  hoary:  The 
Flowers  are  not  half  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  former,  and 
the  Scales  of  their  Empalements  are  very  neat  and  fil¬ 
very.  This  flowers  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ;  this 
rifes  about  the  fame  Height  as  the  firft  Sort.  The 
Leaves  are  narrower,  and  are  placed  clofer  on  the 
Stalks  to  the  Top.  In  other  Refpecfts  the  Plants  are 
very  like,  but  the  Flowers  are  much  lefs,  of  a  paler 
purple  Colour,  and  have  a  cylindrical  Empalement. 
The  Seeds  are  very  large,  and  feldom  more  than  three 
or  four  in  each  Head.  This  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time  as  the  firft. 

Thefe  Flowers  were  formerly  much  more  cultivated 
in  the  Englifh  Gardens  than  at  prefect,  efpecially  the 
two  Sorts  with  double  Flowers,  which  the  Gardeners 
near  London  propagated  in  great  Plenty  for  theirFlowers, 
which  they  brought  to  Market  in  the  Winter  Seafon, 
to  adorn  Rooms,  to  fupply  the  Place  of  other  Flowers, 
which  are  not  eafy  to  be  procured  at  that  Seafon  ;  for 
thefe,  being  gathered  when  they  are  fully  blown,  and 
carefully  dried,  will  continue  frefh  and  beautiful  many 
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Months  ;  but  as  there  are  no  other  Colours  in  thefe 
Flowers  but  white  and  purple,  the  Gardeners  had  a 
Method  of  diping  them  into  various  Tindtures,  fo  as  to 
have  fome  of  a  fine  blue,  others  fcarlet,  and  fome  red, 
which  made  a  pretty  Variety  •,  and,  if  they  were  rightly 
ftained,  and  afterwards  hung  up  till  they  were  tho¬ 
rough  dry,  they  would  continue  their  Colours  as  long 
as  the  Flowers  lafted.  The  Stalks  of  the  Flowers 
were  not  fet  in  Water,  but  the  Pots  or  daffies  were  half 
filled  with  dry  Sand,  into  which  the  Stalks  were  placed, 
and  in  thefe  they  would  continue  in  Beauty  the  whole 
Winter. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may 
be  fown  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn  on  a  Border 
of  light  Earth,  but  the  latter  Seafon  is  preferable,  for 
thofe  Plants  which  come  up  in  Autumn  will  flower 
fooner.  The  Flowers  will  be  doubler  and  much  larger 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  and  from 
thefe  good  Seeds  may  be  always  obtained,  whereas  the 
Spring  Plants  many  Times  fail  in  cold  Years,  and  in 
hot  dry  Seafons  the  Plants  do  not  grow  to  any  Size. 

When  the  Plants  come  up,  and  are  about  two 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  pricked  out  into  another 
Border  under  a  warm  Wall,  Pale,  or  Hedge,  at  about 
four  or  five  Inches  Diftance  from  each  other,  or  into 
the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden.  In  this  Place  the 
Plants  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
extremely  well,  and  in  the  Spring  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  Care,  but  to  keep  themN  clear  from  Weeds,  for 
they  may  remain  in  the  fame  Place  for  good.  In  June 
they  will  begin  to  flower,  and  the  Begining  of  July 
they  will  be  fit  to  gather  for  drying ;  but  a  few  of  the 
beft. and  molt  double  Flowers  of  each  Kind  fhould  be 
fuffered  to  remain  for  Seed,  which,  in  about  fix  Weeks 
or  two  Months  Time,  will  be  ripe,  and  the  Plants  will 
perifh  foon  after  ;  fo  that  the  Seeds  muft  be  annually 
fown,  in  order  to  preferve  the  Kinds. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Stalk,  three  or  four 
Feet  high,  dividing  into  four  or  five  Branches,  whofe 
lower  Parts  are  garnifhed  with  thick-pointed  Leaves, 
about  two  Inches  long  and  one  broad,  which  are  hoary 
on  their  under  Side,  and  are  ranged  without  Order. 
The  upper  Part  of  the  Branches  are  naked,  and  are 
terminated  by  one  large  yellow  Flower  compofed  of 
many  oblong  acute-pointed  Rays,  in  the  Border,  and 
the  Middle  or  Difk,  which  is  prominent,  is  made  up 
of  hermaphrodite  Florets  which  are  of  a  fplendid  yellow 
Colour. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
.  Hope.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  very  (lender,  lig¬ 
neous,  and  trail  upon  the  Ground ;  they  extend  three 
or  four  Feet  in  Length,  and  are  garnifhed  with  fmall 
filvery  Leaves  placed  without  Order,  which  fit  clofe 
to  the  Stalks,  and  are  reflexed.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches,  fometimes  one, 
and  at  others  two  or  three  Flowers  arife  at  the  fame 
Point ;  thefe  have  fcaly  Empalements ;  their  Border 
or  Rays  are  compofed  of  many  female  Florets  of  a 
white  Colour,  and  their  Middle  of  hermaphrodite  Flo¬ 
rets  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  crowned 
with  Hairs.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft , 
but  the  Seeds  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Country  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  this  has  a  fhrubby  branching 
Stalk,  which  rifes  three  or  four  Feet  high.  The  Branches 
are  flender,  and  like  thofe  of  the  Spanijh  Broom,  but 
are  hoary  ;  thefe  have  very  fmall  Leaves  refembling 
Scales,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  Branches;  they  are  narrow 
and  hoary,  ending  in  acute  Points,  The  Stalks  are 
each  terminated  by  one  large  filvery  Flower,  having  a 
ftiff  dry  fcaly  Empalement.  The  Rays  of  the  Flower 
are  compofed  of  many  dry  female  Florets,  and  the 
Difk  or  Middle  is  made  up  of  hermaphrodite  Florets  •, 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  Seeds  crowned  with 
Hairs,  which  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  ripen  their  Seeds  in  England , 
they  are  propagated  by  Cutings,  which,  if  planted  on 
a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months,  and  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  will  put  out  Roots, 
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When  thefe  have  goten  fufficient  Roots,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  into  feparate  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation 
till  they  have  taken  frefh  Root  •,  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  have 
more  Sun,  and  here  they  may  remain  till  Autumn, 
when  they  muff  be  removed  into  Shelter,  for  they  are 
too  tender  to  live  abroad  through  the  Winter  in  Eng¬ 
land,  though  they  do  not  require  any  artificial  Warmth. 

I  have  kept  thefe  Plants  in  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame 
all  Winter,  expofing  them  always  to  the  open  Air  in 
mild  Weather,  but  covering  them  in  Froft,  and  thefe 
Plants  have  been  ftronger,  and  have  flowered  better 
than  thofe  which  were  placed  in  the  Green-houfe ;  fo 
that  I  would  recommend  this  Method  of  Treatment  as 
the  beft,  for  the  Plants  are  apt  to  draw  up  weak  in  a 
Green  houfe,  and  that  prevents  their  flowering;  nor  are 
the  Plants  near  fo  handfome  as  thofe  which  are  more 
expofed  to  the  open  Air. 

In  the  Summer  Time  they  fhould  be  placed  abroad 
in  a  fheltered  Situation  with  other  hardy  exotick  Plants, 
and  in  dry  Weather  they  will  require  to  be  often  wa¬ 
tered,  for  they  are  pretty  thirfty  Plants,  but  in  Winter 
it  fhould  be  fparingly  given  to  them.  As  thefe  Plants 
are  not  of  long  Duration,  there  fhould  be  young  Plants 
propagated  to  fucceed  them,  for  if  they  live  four  or 
five  Y  ears,  it  is  full  long  enough,  becaufe  after  that 
Age,  they  become  unfightly. 

XIMENIA.  Plum.  Gen.  Nov.  6.  Lab.  21.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  1105. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Father 
Plumier ,  in  Honour  of  the  Reverend  Francifcus  Xime- 
nes,  a  Spaniard  who  publifhea  an  Account  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Trees  and  Plants  in  four  Books  in  the  Year  1615. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  Empalement  of  three  Leaves , 
which  falls  off ;  it  has  one  Bell-Jhaped  Petal  which  is  cut 
into  three  Segments  at  the  Lop,  which  turn  backward ;  it 
has  three  jhort  Awl-Jhaped  Stamina  terminated  by  Jingle 
Summits ,  and  a  fmall  oval  Germen,fituated  under  the  Flower , 
fupporting  a  very  Jhort  Style  crowned  by  a  headed  Stigma. 
Lhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  flefhy  Berry ,  in¬ 
cluding  an  oval  Nut  with  one  Cell,  containing  one  Seed  of 
the  fame  Form. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  properly  belongs  to  the  firft 
Section  of  Limans* s  third  Clafs,  the  Flower  having 
three  Stamina  and  one  Style  ;  but  he  places  it  in  his 
Appendix,  having  never  ieen  the  Flowers.  The  Cha¬ 
racters  here  given  are  taken  from  a  dried  Specimen, 
which  was  gathered  in  Jamaica  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun. 

The  Species  are,  \ 

1.  Ximenia  foliis  folitariis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  11 93. 
Ximenia  with  Angle  Leaves.  This  is  the  Ximenia  acu- 
leata,  flore  villofo,  frudiu  Juteo.  Plum.  Gen.  6.  Prickly 
Ximenia  with  a  hairy  Flower  and  a  yellow  Fruit. 

2.  Ximenia  foliis  geminis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1194. 
Ximenia  with  Twin  Leaves.  This  is  the  Agihalid. 
Alpin.  Egypt.  38. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Illands  of  the 
JVeJl- Indies ;  it  rifes  with  a  woody  Stalk  twenty  Feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  Branches  on  every  Side,  which 
are  armed  with  Thorns,  and  garnifhed  with  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  Handing  round  the  Branches  without 
Order.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the- End  of  the 
Branches;  they  have  one  Belkfhaped  Petal  cut  almoft: 
to  the  Bottom  into  three  Segments  which  are  rolled 
backward,  and  are  hairy  ;  within  they  are  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  an  oblong  oval  flefhy  Fruit 
fhaped  like  a  Plum,  including  a  hard  Nut  of  the  fame 
Form. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Egypt ,  where  it 
becomes  a  Tree  of  middling  Size.  The  Stem  is  large 
and  woody;  the  Branches  are  flender  and  ftifF;  they 
have  a  green  Bark,  and  are  armed  with  ftrong  Spines ; 
the  Leaves  come  out  by  Pairs ;  they  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  Box  Tree,  and  end  in  Points,  but  are  of 
the  like  Confidence  and  Colour.  The  Flowers  come 
out  on  the  Side  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  Hyacinth,  but  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white  Co¬ 
lour  }, 
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lour;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  black  Berries  in¬ 
cluding  an  oval  Nut  having  one  Kernel  or  Seed. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
mud  be  procured  from  the  Countries  where  they  grow 
naturally  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark.  If  the  Seeds  are  frefh,  the  Plants  will  appear  i*i 
fix  Weeks  or  two  Months.  When  thefe  are  about  three 
Inches  high,  they  muft  be  each  carefully  tranfplanted 
into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where 
they  mull  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root;  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  other  tender  Plants  from  the  warm  Coun¬ 
tries.  During  the  firft  Summer  they  may  be  kept  in 
the  Tan  Bed  under  Frames,  where  they  will  thrive 
better  than  in  the  Stove,  but  in  Autumn,  when  the 
Nights  grow  cool,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  Bed,  and  in  this  they 
fhould  always  be  kept,  obferving  to  fhift  them  into 
larger  Pots  when  they  require  it,  and  in  Summer,  when 
the  Seafon  is  warm,  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of 
free  Air  admited  to  them.  With  this  Management  the 
Plants  will  thrive  well,  but  they  cannot  be  expedted  to» 
flower  very  foon  in  this  Country. 

XIPHION  or  Xiphium.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  362.  "Tab. 
189.  Iris.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  57.  Bulbous  Iris,  or  Flower- 
de-luce. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flowers  have  each  a  permanent  Spatha  or  Sheath ; 
they  have  Jix  Petals ,  the  three  outer  broad ,  obtufie ,  and 
reflexed ,  and  the  inner  eredl ,  pointed ,  and  joined  to  the 
ether  at  their  Bafie  ;  they  have  three  Awl-fhaped  Stamina 
which  lie  upon  the  reflexed  Petals ,  and  are  terminated  by 
oblong  deprejfed  Summits ,  and  an  oblong  Germen  under  the 
Flower ,  flu pp  nr  ting-  a  floor  t  Style ,  crowned  by  a  tripartite 
Stigma,  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oblong  angu¬ 
lar  Capfiule  with  three  Cells ,  filled  with  roundiflo  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Section 
of  Tourneforfs  ninth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lily  Flower  cut  into  fix  Parts ,  who  fie  Empalement 
becomes  the  Fruit.  He  feparates  this  from  Iris,  becaufe 
the  Root  is  bulbous,  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
Leaves  are  Awl-fhaped,  and  the  Stigma  of  the  Flower 
is  long  and  narrow.  Dr.  Linnaus  joins  the  Plants  of 
this  Genus,  as  alfo  the  Sifiyrinchhim  and  Hermodabiylus 
of  Tournefort,  to  his  Genus  of  Iris,  and  places  it  in 
the  firft  Sedlion  of  his  third  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe 
Plants  whofie  Flowers  have  three  Stamina  and  one  Style. 
And  although  there  is  no  material  Diftindtion  between 
the  Flowers  of  this  Genus,  and  thofe  of  Iris,  yet,  as 
there  are  many  Species  of  the  latter,  it  is  better  to  fepa¬ 
rate  thefe  Plants  from  them,  as  they  differ  greatly  in 
their  external  Habit. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Xiphium  fioliis  carinatis  caule  longioribus.  Bulbous 
Iris  with  Keel-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  longer  than  the 
Stalk.  This  is  the  Xiphion  Perflcum  pracox ,  flore  vari- 
egato.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H .  363.  Early  Perfitan  Bulbous 
Iris  with  a  variegated  Flower. 

2.  Xiphium  fioliis  fiubiilato-canaliculatis ,  caule  brevi- 
cribus.  Bulbous  Iris  with  channeled  Awl-fhaped  Leaves 
which  are  fhorter  than  the  Stalk.  This  is  the  Iris  bul- 
bofia ,  flore  caruleo  violaceo.  C.  B.  P.  3%.  Bulbous  Iris 
with  a  blue  Violet  Flower. 

3 .  Xiphium  fioliis  fubulato- canaliculatis,  floribus  ma  - 
joribus.  Bulbous  Iris  with  channeled  Awl-fhaped 
Leaves,  and  larger  Flowers.  This  is  the  Xiphion 
latifiolium ,  caule  donatum,  flore  caruleo.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H. 
363.  Broad-leaved  Bulbous  Iris  having  a  Stalk  and  a 
blue  Flower. 

4.  Xiphium  fioliis  plants  caule  longioribus.  Bulbous 
Iris  with  plain  Leaves  which  are  longer  than  the  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Iris  bulbofia  latifolia ,  flore  caruleo.  J.  B.  2. 
703.  Broad-leaved  Bulbous  Iris  with  a  blue  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  at  Perfia ,  but  has 
been  many  Years  cultivated  in  the  Englifih  Gardens 
for  the  Beauty  of  its  FlovVers;  it  has  an  oval  bulbous 
Root,  from  which  come  out  five  or  fix  pale  green 
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Leaves  which  are  hollowed  like  the  Keel  of  a  Edit  * 

I  eyr>arG  ab^Ut  ^ix  Inc,ies  long,  and  one  broad  at 
the  Bafe,  ending  in  Points.  Between  thefe  the  Flower 
Stalk  arifes,  which  is  feldom  above  three  Inches 
high,  fupporting  one  or  two  Flowers,  which  are 
included  in  Spathre  (or  Sheaths) ;  thefe  have  three  eredt 
I  etals  called  Standards,  which  are  of  a  pale  Sky  blue 
Colour,  and  three  refiexed  Petals  called  Falls,  which 
on  their  Outfide  are  of  the  fame  Colour,  but  the  Lip 
has  a  yellow  Streak  runing  through  the  Middle,  and 
on  each  Side  are  many  dark  Spots,  '“with  one  large  deep 
purple  Spot  at  the  Bottom.  Thefe  Flowers  hav? a  very 
fragrant  Scent,  and  generally  appear  in  February ,  which 
renders  them  more  valuable. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts 
of  Europe 4  There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  this  Species  : 
the  moft  common  Sort  is  blue,  but  there  is  one  with  a 
yellow,  and  another  with  a  white  Flower  ;  one  with  a 
blue  Flower  having  white  Falls,  another  with  yellow 
Falls,  one  with  a  Violet-coloured  Flower  having  blue 
Falls,  with  fome  others,  but  thefe  are  all  fuppofed  to 
be  Varieties,  which  have  been  produced  by  Culture. 

The  Root  of  this  is  bulbous ;  the  Leaves  are  hollow 
or  channeled,  ending  in  Points,  where  their  two  Sides 
meet ;  thefe  are  not  fo  long  as  the  Flower  Stalk,  which 
rifes  between  them,  and  is  embraced  by  the  Bafe  of 
the  Leaves.  This  fupports  two  or  three  Flowers  which 
are  each  inclofed  in  a  feparate  Sheath,  at  the  Top  of 
the  Stalk.  The  Flowers  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
firft  Sort,  but  differ  in  their  Colour.  This  Sort  flowers 
in  May^  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  third  Sort  has  much  larger  bulbous  Roots  than 
either  of  the  former.  The  Leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  fecond  Sort,  but  are  much  larger  ;  the  Flower 
Stalk  is  near  twice  the  Height  of  the  fecond  Sort,  and 
the  Flowers  are  more  than  double  their  Size.  This  is 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  the  fecond 
Sort,  but  I  think  it  a  diftinft  Species,  for  I  have  many 
Years  raifed  a  great  Number  of  the  Plants  from  Seed, 
and  have  never  found  a  Angle  one  degenerated  to  the 
fecond  Sort,  and  have  raifed  many  of  the  fecond  Sort 
from  Seeds,  without  one  Inftance  of  a  Plant  improving 
to  the  third  Sort. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  this  Species,  which  differ 
in  the  Colours  of  their  Flowers.  Some  are  of  a  deep 
blue,  others  of  a  light  or  Sky  blue,  fome  of  a  deep 
purple,  and  others  with  fine  variegated  Flowers,  which 
make  a  fine  Appearance  during  their  Continuance, 
which  is  not  long,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  cold,  or 
the  Flowers  are  fhaded  from  the  Sun.  This  Sort 
flowers  five  or  fix  Weeks  after  the  fecond  Sort,  which 
is  alfo  an  Argument  for  its  being  fpecifically  different. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  Root  of  this  has  a  dark -coloured  Coat,  but 
is  white  within,  and  of  a  fweet  Tafte.  The  Leaves 
are  eight  or  nine  Inches  long,  and  more  than  an  Inch 
broad  at  their  Bafe  •,  they  are  almoft  plain,  but  toward 
their  Bafe  are  hollowed  like  the  Keel  of  a  Boat,  and. 
end  in  Points,  being  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  and  a  little  hoary  on  their  under.  The  Flowers 
ftand  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks  which  arife  from  the 
Root,  and  grow  five  or  fix  Inches  high,  fuftaining  two 
or  three  Flowers  at  the  Top,  which  are  each  wraped  up 
in  a  feparate  Sheath  ;  thefe  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  other  Sorts,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  Odour;  they 
appear  in  May,  but  are  of  fhort  Duration. 

There  are  four  or  five  Varieties  of  this  Species  which 
differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  but  the  moft 
common  Colour  is  blue. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  Offsets  from  their  Roots, 
but  to  obtain  new  Varieties,  they  muft  be  propagated 
by  Seeds  in  the  following  Manner. 

Flaving  procured  a  Parcel  of  Seeds  from  good  Flower?, 
the  Begining  of  September ,  you  fhould  provide  fome  flat 
Pans  or  Boxes,  which  muft  have  Holes  in  their  Bottoms 
to  let  the  Moifture  pafs  off;  thefe  fhould  have  Pieces 
of  Tile  or  Oyfter  Shells  laid  over  each  Hole  to  prevent 
their  being  Hoped  ;  then  they  muft  be  filled  with  frefh 
light  fandy  Earth,  and  the  Seeds  fown  thereon  pretty 
thick,  oblerving  to  fcatter  them  as  equally  as  pofflble  ; 

1 5  F  then 
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then  cover  them  over  about  half  an  Inch  thick  with 
the  fame  light  frefh  Earth,  and  place  the  Boxes  or 
Pans  where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  till 
Eleven  o’clock ;  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove 
very  dry,  they  muft  be  now  and  then  refrelhed  with 
Water. 

In  this  Situation  they  may  remain  until  the  Middle  of 
Ottober,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  warmer 
Situation  where  they  may  have  the  full  Sun  moil  Part 
of  the  Day,  and'fcreened  from  fevere  Frofts  ;  in  which 
Place  they  muft  abide  all  the  Winter,  obferving 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  and  Mofs,  which,  at 
this  Seafon,  are  very  apt  to  fpread  over  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  in  Pots,  when  they  are  expofed  to  the 
open  Air, 

In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear  above  Ground, 
when,  if  the  Seafon  is  dry,  they  muft  be  now  and  then 
refrelhed  with  Water,  and  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds  •,  and  as  the  Seafon  advances,  and  the  Weather 
becomes  warm,  they  fhould  be  again  removed  into 
their  former  fhady  Situation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
Morning  Sun  only.  When  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay 
(which  will  be  in  June),  they  muft  be  cleared  from 
Weeds,  and  dead  Leaves,  and  fome  frefh  Earth  fifted 
over  them  about  half  an  Inch  thick,  ftill  buffering  them 
to  abide  in  the  fame  Situation  all  the  Summer  Seafon  •, 
during  which  Time  they  will  require  no  farther  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the  Begining 
of  October  ;  when  they  muft  be  again  removed  into  a 
warm  Situation,  and  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  lightly 
taken  off,  and  fome  frefh  Earth  fifted  over  them. 

In  this  Place  they  muft  remain  all  the  Winter,  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  in  the  Spring  they  muft  be  treated  as  was  di¬ 
rected  for  the  former  Years. 

When  the  Leaves  are  decayed,  the  Bulbs  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up  (which  may  be  belt  done  by  lifting 
the  Earth  through  a  fine  Sieve)  ;  and  a  Bed  or  two  ol 
good  light  frelh  Earth  fhould  be  prepared,  into  which 
the  Bulbs  muft  be  planted,  at  about  three  Inches 
afunder  each  Way,  and  three  Inches  deep.  Thefe  Beds 
muft  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds  and  Mofs ; 
and  if  the  Winter  Ihould  prove  feyere  the,  Bed  fhould  be 
covered  with  roten  Tanners  Bark,  or  Peafe  Haulm  to 
keep  out  the  Froft  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  juft  before  the 
Plants  come  up,  the  Surface  of  the  Beds  Ihould  be  Hir¬ 
ed,  and  fome  frelh  Earth  fifted  over  them  about  half 
an  Inch  thick,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthenthe  Roots. 

During  the  Spring  and  Summer  they  muft  be  con¬ 
ftantly  weeded  ;  and  at  Michaelmas  the  Earth  fhould  be 
again  Hired,  and  fome  frefh  fifted  over  the  Beds  again, 
as  before  •,  obferving  in  Winter  and  Spring  ftill  to  keep 
the  Beds  clean,  which  is  the  whole  Management  they 
will  require,  and  in  June  following  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Roots  will  flower  ;  at  which  Time  you  Ihould  care¬ 
fully  look  over  them,  and  put  down  a  Stick  by  all  thofe 
whofe  Flowers  are  beautiful,  to  mark  them  •,  and 
as  foon  as  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  thefe  Roots  may  be 
taken  up  to  plant  in  the  Flower  Garden  amongft  other 
choice  Sorts. 

But  the  Nurfery  Beds  fhould  ftill  remain  ;  obferving 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  as  alfo  to  lift  frelh 
Earth  over  them,  as  was  before  directed  ;  and  the 
following  Seafon  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Roots, 
which  did  not  flower  the  foregoing  Seafon,  will  now 
fhew  their  Bloffoms  \  fo  that  you  may  know  which 
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of  them  are  wrnrth  preferving  in  the  Flower  Garden, 
which  fhould  now  be  marked  ;  and  when  their  Leaves 
are  decayed,  they  muft  be  taken  up,  and  planted,  with 
the  other  fine  Sorts,  in  an  Eaft  Border  of  light  frelh 
Earth  •,  but  the  ordinary  Sorts  may  be  intermixed 
with  other  bulbous-rooted  Flowers  in  the  larger  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Plealure  Garden,  where,  during  their 
Continuance  in  flower,  they  will  afford  an  agreeable 
Variety. 

But  after  thefe  choice  Flowers  are  obtained  from 
Seeds,  they  may  be  increafed  by  Offsets,  as  other 
bulbous  Flowers  are.  The  Offsets  fhould  be  planted 
in  a  leparate  Border  from  the  blowing  Roots,  for  one 
Year,  until  they  have  Strength  enough  to  produce 
Flowers,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  *  Flower 
Garden  with  the  old  Roots. 

Thefe  Bulbs  need  not  be  taken  up  oftener  than 
every  other  Year  ;  which  fhould  always  be  done  foon 
after  their  Leaves  decay,  otherwife  they  will  fend  forth 
frefh  Fibres,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  remove  them  ; 
nor  fhould  they  be  kept  long  out  of-  the  Ground  •,  a 
Month  is  full  enough  ;  for  when  they  are  kept  longer, 
their  Bulbs  are  fubject  to  fhrink,  which  caufes  their 
Flowers  to  be  weak  the  following  Year. 

The  Earth  which  the  Flowers  thrive  beft  in,  is  a 
light  fandy  Loam  ;  and  if  it  be  taken  from  a  Pafture 
Ground,  with  the  Sward,  and  laid  in  a  Heap  until  the 
Grafs  is  thoroughly  roted,  it  will  be  ftill  better;  for  thefe 
Bulbs  do  not  delight  in  a  rich  dunged  Soil ;  npr  Ihould 
they  be  planted  in  a  Situation  where  they  may  be  too 
much  expofed  to  the  Sun;  for  in  fuch  Places  their  Flow¬ 
ers  will  continue  but  a  few  Days  in  Beauty,  and  their 
Roots  are  apt  to  decay  ;  but  in  an  Eaft  Border,  where 
they  have  the  Sun  until  Eleven  of  the  Clock,  they  will 
thrive  and  flower  extremely  well,  efpecially  if  the  Soil 
be  neither  too  wet,  nor  over  dry.  From  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  of  thefe  Flowers  fhould  Seeds  be  faved,  and 
fown  every  Year;  which  will  always  furnifh  new  Va¬ 
rieties,  fome  of  which  will  greatly  exceed  the  original 
Kinds. 

The  Ferfian  Iris  is  greatly  efteemed  for  the  Beauty 
and  extreme  Sweetnefs  of  its  Flowers,  as  alfo  for  its 
early  Appearance  in  the  Spring,  it  generally  being  iq 
Perfedlion  in  February ,  or  the  Begining  of  March ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Forwardnefs  of  the  Seafon,  at  which 
Time  there  are  few  other  Plants  in  Beauty. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  other  Sorts :  but  the  Boxes  in  which  they 
are  fown,  fhould  be  put  under  a  Garden  Frame  in 
Winter,  to  fhelter  them  from  hard  Froft ;  becaufe, 
while  the  Plants  are  young,  they  are  fomev/hat  tender. 
From  the  Seeds  of  this  Kind  I  could  never  obtain 
any  Varieties,  their  Flowers  being  always  the  fame. 

Thefe  Plants  are  alfo  propagated  by  Offsets,  in  the 
■  fame  Manner  as  the  other  Sorts;  but  their  Roots  fhould 
not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every  third  Year*  nor 
fhould  they  be  ever  kept  out  of  the  Ground  long  ;  be¬ 
caufe  their  Roots  will  fhrink  and  entirely  decay  when 
they  are  long  above  Ground,  fo  as  not  to  be  recovered 
again.  This  Sort  was  formerly  more  common  in  the 
Gardens  near  London  than  at  prefent;  which,  I  fuppofe, 
has  been  occafioned  by  the  keeping  the  Roots  above 
Ground  too  long,  which  deftroyed  them. 

XYLON.  See  Bombay. 
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EW  TREE.  See  Taxus. 

YUCCA.  Ditten.  Gen.  Nov.  5.  Lin.  Gen. 
Plant.  388.  Cor dy line.  Roy.  Lug.  Prod.  ?2. 
The  Indian  Yucca ,  or  Adam's,  Needle. 

The  Characters  are, 

Fhe  Flower  has  no  Erapalement  ;  it  has  a  Bell-fhaped 
Flower  compofed  of  .fix  large  Petals  whofs  Fails  are  joined , 
and  fix  Jhort  reflexed  Stamina  terminated  by  fmall  Summits , 
and  an  oblong  three-cornered  Gernten  which  is  longer  than 
the  Stamina ,  having  no  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stigma 
with  three  Furrows.  Yhe  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an 
oblong -three -cornered  Capfule  divided  into  three  Cells,  filed 
with  comprefled  Seeds  lying  over  each  other  in  a  double 
Arrangement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedtion 
of  Linnaus' s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  fix  male  and  one  female  Part. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Yucca  foliis  integerrimis.  Vir.  Cliff.  29.  Yucca 
with  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Yucca  foliis  Aloes. 
C.B.P.  91.  Yucca ,  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Aloe, 
commonly  called  Adam's,  Needle, 

2.  Yucca  foliis  crenulatis  flridis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  319. 
Yucca  with  narrow  Leayes  which  are  (lightly  crenated. 
This  is  the  Yucca  arbor efcens,  foliis  rigidioribus  reflis  fer- 
ratis.  Dill.  Hort ,  Elth.  435.  Tree-like  Yucca  with 
ftrait,  (tiff,  fa  wed  Leaves. 

3.  Yucca  foliis  crenatis  nutantibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
319.  Yucca  with  noding  crenated  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Yucca  draconis  folio  ferrato.  Hort.  Elth.  437.  Yucca 
with  a  fa  wed  Dragon-tree  Leaf. 

4.  Yucca  foliis  ferrato -filament  ofis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
319.  Yucca  with  fawed  thready  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Yucca  foliis  filament  ofis.  \  Mor.  Hifi.  2.  p.  419.  Thready  - 


leaved  Yucca. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  Plants  is  a  Native  of  Virginia  and 
other  Parts  of  North  America,  but  has  been  long  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  Englifio  Gardens,  where  it  was  for¬ 
merly  nurfed  up  in  Green-houfes,  fuppofing  it  was  too 
tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  Winter,  but  of  late 
Years  the  Plants  have  been  planted  into  the  full  Ground, 
where  they  refill  the  greateft  Cold  of  our  Winters  when 
they  are  in  a  dry  Soil. 

This  Sort  feldom  rifes  with  2  Stem  above  two  Feet 
high,  which  is  garniftied  with  Leaves  almoft  to  the 
Ground.  The  Leaves  of  this  are  broad,  ft  iff,  and  have 
the  Appearance  of  thofe  of  the  Aloe,  but  are  narrower  ; 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  Colqur,  ending  in  a  (harp 
black  Spine.  This  Sort  frequently  produces  its  Spikes  of 
Flowers,  which  rife  from  the  Center  of  the  Leaves.  The 
Stalks  grow  three  Feet  high  ;  they  branch  out  on  every 
Side  to  a  confiderable  Diftance,  but  the  Flowers  are 


placed  very  fparfedly  on  the  Stalks,  which  renders  it  lefs 
beautiful  than  the  Flowers  of  the  other  Kinds;  they  are 
white  within,  but  each  Petal  is  marked  with  a  purple 


Stripe  on  the  Outfide  ;  they  are  Bell- draped,  an^d  hang 
downward  ;  they  appear  in  Augufl.  and  September ,  but 
are  not  fucceeded  by  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  with  a  thick,  tough,  fleftiy 
Stalk,  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  having  a 
Head  or  Tuft  of  Leaves  at  the  Top  ;  thefe  are  nar¬ 
rower  and  (lifter  than  thole  of  the  former  Sort,  and  are 
of  a  lighter  green  Colour  ;  their  Edges  are  (lightly 
fawed,  ai\d  their  Joints  end  with  (harp  Thorns.  The 


Flower  Stalk  rifes  in  the  Center  of  the  Leaves,  and  is 
from  two  to  three  Feet  long,  branching  out  into  a  py¬ 
ramidal  Form.  The  Flowers  grow  clofe.on  the  Branches, 
and  form  a  regular  Spike  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  purple 
Colour  on  the  Outfide,  and  white  within,  making  a 
fine  Appearance.  The  Flowers  appear  at  the  fame  Time 
with  the  former,  but  the  Plants  of  this  do  not  flower  fo 
often  as  the  other  Sort;  and  when  they  flower,  the 
Head  decays,  but  one  or  two  young  Heads  come  out 
from  the  Side  of  the  Stalk,  below  the  old  one. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  South  Carolina , 
from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds  by  the  Title  of  Oil 
Seed.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  rife  about  three  or  four 
Feet  high;  the- Leaves  are  narrow,  of  a  dark  green 
Colour,  and  hang  downward  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their 
Edges,  and  end  in  acute  Spines.  I  never  faw  the  Flowers 
of  this  Sort,  but  have  been  informed  they  are  white. 

The  threaded  Sort  is  not  fo  common  as  the  others  in 
the  Englifio  Gardens,  but  as  it  is  a. Native  of  Virginia , 
it  might  eaftly  be  procured  in  Plenty  from  thence.  The 
Stalk  and  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  but 
the  Leaves  are  obtufe,  and  have  no  Spine  at  their 
Ends.  From  the  Side  of.  the  Leaves  come  out  lonp- 
Threads  which  hang  down. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  either  propagated  by  Seed,  when 
obtained  from  Abroad  ;  or  elfe  from  Offsets  or  Heads 
taken  from  the  old  Plants,  after  the  Manner  of  Aloes. 

When  they  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  they  fliould  be- 
fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  where  the  Plants  will  come 
up  in  five  or  fix  Weeks  after ;  and  when  they  are  two 
or  three  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfpjanted  each 
into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  hot  Bed  ;  where  the  Plants  fhould 
have  Air  and  Water  in  Proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon,  and  the  Bed  wherein  they  are  placed. 

In  July  they  fliould  be  inured,  by  Degrees,  to  bear 
the  open  Air  ;  into  which  they  muft  be  removed,  to 
harden  them  before  Winter ;  placing  them  in  a  well- 
(heltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  until  the 
Begining  of  Qftober,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
the  Green-houfe,  where  they  may  be  arranged  amongft 
the  hardier  Sorts  of  Aloes,  and  fhould  be  treated  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  hath  beer)  already  diredled  for  them  ;  to 
which  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn, for  further  Inftrudions, 

When  thefe  Plants  have  acquired  Strength,  thofe  of 
the  common  Sort,  and  alfp  the  threaded,  may  be  after¬ 
wards  turned  out  into  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well  ;  but 
the  other  Sorts  muft  be  kept  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be 
fheltered  in  Winter  ;  and  if  they  are  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  large  American  Aloe,  they  will  do  very  well. 

The  Offsets  taken  from  the  old  Plants  fliould  be  laid 
in  a  dry  Place,  for  a  Week  or  ten  Days,  before  they  are 
planted,  that  their  Wounds  may  heal ;  otherwife  they 
will  be  fubjedl  to  rot  with  Moifture. 

As  the  fecond  and  third  Sorts  do  not  put  out  Offsets  fo 
plentifully  as  the  firft,  in  order  to  propagate  them,  the 
Heads  of  the  Plants  may  be  cut  off  in  June  ;  and  after 
the  wounded  Part  is  dry,  the  Heads  may  be  planted, 
which  will  foon  take  Root,  provided  the  Pots  are  plun¬ 
ged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  ;  and  this  cuting  off  the 
Heads  will  occafion  the  Stems  to  put  out  Suckers,  which 
they  feldom  do  without  until  they  flower ;  fo  that,  by 
this  Method  the  Plants  may  be  obtained  in  Plenty. 

Z  AN- 
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2®'ANTH0XYLUM.  See  Xanthoxylum. 

^  ZEA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  926.  Mays.  Tourn. 
Injl.  R.  H.  531.  Lab.  303,  304,  305.  Indian , 
or  Turkey  Corn  in  French  Ble  de  Turquie. 

The  Characters  are, 

It  has  male  and  female  Flowers  fituated  at  remote  Di¬ 
fiances  on  the  fame  Plant.  The  male  Flowers  are  difpofed 
in  a  loofe  Spike ,  having  oval,  oblong ,  chaffy  Empale- 
ments ,  opening  with  two  Valves ,  each  inclofmg  two  Flowers ; 
thefe  have  two  (hort  compreffed  Nedlariums ,  and  three 
Flair-like  Stamina ,  terminated  by  quadrangular  Summits , 
which  open  in  four  Cells  at  the  Top.  The  female  Flowers , 
which  are  fituated  below  the  male ,  are  difpofed  in  a  thick 
Spike  inclofed  with  Leaves  ;  thefe  have  thick  chaffy  Em¬ 
pale  ments  zvith  two  Valves.  The  Flowers  are  compofed  of 
two  Jhort  membranaceous  broad  Valves  which  are  perma¬ 
nent ,  and  a  fmall  Germen ,  with  a  J, lender  Style,  crowned 
by  a  fingle  Stigma ,  which  is  hairy  toward  the  Point.  The 
Germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundijh  compreffed  Seed ,  an¬ 
gular  at  the  Bafe ,  and  half  inclofed  in  its  proper  Recep¬ 
tacle. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  third  Section 
of  Linnaus> s  twenty  firft  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  which  have  male  and  female  Flowers  at  Difiances 
cn  the  fame  Plant ,  and  the  male  Flowers  have  three 
Stamina.  Tournefort  places  it  in  the  fifth  Sedtion 
of  his  fifteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Herbs  whofe 
Flowers  have  no  Petals,  and  are  feparate  from  the  Fruit 
cn  the  fame  Plant. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Zea  cattle  altiffima ,  foliis  latioribus  pendulis,  fpicd 
longiffma.  Indian  Corn  with  the  tailed  Stalk,  broader 
hanging  Leaves,  and  the  longed  Spike.  This  is  the 
Mays  granis  anreis.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  531.  Indian 
Maize  with  yellow  Grains. 

2.  Zea  caule  graciliore,  foliis  carinatis  pendulis,  fpicd 
longa  gracili.  Indian  Corn  with  llenderer  Stalks,  Keel- 
fhaped  hanging  Leaves,  and  a  long  (lender  Spike. 

1  his  is  the  Mays  granis  albicantibus.  Tourn.  Infi.  R.  H. 
53 1*  Indian  Maize  with  white  Grains. 

3  •  Zea  caule  humiliori ,  foliis  carinatis  pendulis ,  fpicd 
breviore.  Indian  Corn  with  a  lower  Stalk,  hanging 
Keel-ffiaped  Leaves,  and  a  fiiorter  Spike.  This  is  the 
Mays  fpicd  aured  IF  alba.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  II.  531. 
Turkey  or  Indian  Maize,  with  a  yellow  and  white 
Spike. 

Thefe  three  Species  have  been  generally  fuppofed 
but  one,  and  no  more  than  accidental  Variations ; 
but  from  long  Experience  I  can  affirm,  they  are  diffe¬ 
rent,  and  do  not  alter  by  Culture. 

T  he  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Ifiands  of  the 
JVefi  Indies  ;  this  hath  a  very  large  ftrong  Stalk, 
which  riles  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet.  The 
T. eaves  are  long,  broad,  and  hang  downward;  they 
have  a  broad  white  Mid-rib.  The  male  Flowers  come 
out  in  branching  Spikes  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks ; 
thefe  are  eight  or  ten  Inches  long.  The  female 
Flowers  come  out  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Leaves  on 
the  Side  of  the  Stalk  ;  they  are  difpofed  in  a  clofe,  long, 
thick  Spike,  and  are  covered  clofely  with  thin  L,eaves ; 
out  of  the  End  of  the  Covers,  hang  a  fmall  long 
Bunch  of  Filaments  or  Threads,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  receive  and  convey  the  Farina  of  the  male  Flowers 
to  the  Germen  of  the  female.  When  the  Seeds  of  I 
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this  Sort  are  ripe,  the  Spikes  or  Ears  are  nine  or  ten 
Inches  long,  and  fometimes  a  Foot,  but  thefe 
rarely  ripen  in  England. 

. *  1 2  have  not  feen  any  Variety  of  Colours  in  this  Spe¬ 
cies,  though  it  is  very  probable  there  are  the  fame  Va¬ 
rieties  in  the  Colour  of  the  Grain,  as  in  the  other  Spe¬ 
cies  ;  but  as  this  is  lefs  common  in  Europe ,  we 
are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  it. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Italy ,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  The  Stalks  of  this  Sort  are  flenderer  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  and  feldom  rife  more  than  fix  or 
feven  Feet  high.  The  Leaves  are  narrower  than  thofe 
of  the  firft  Sort,  and  are  hollowed  like  the  Keel  of  a 
Boat,  and  their  Tops  hang  downwards.  The  Spikes 
of  male  Flowers  are  ffiorter  than  thofe  of  the  firft, 
and  the  Ears,  or  Spikes  of  Grain  are  llenderer,  and 
not  more  than  fix  or  feven  Inches  long.  The  Grains 
of  this  Sort  do  not  come  to  Maturity  in  England ,  un- 
lefs  the  Seafon  proves  very  warm,  and  the  Grains  are 
planted  early  in  a  warm  Soil  and  Situation. 

The  third  Sort  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  Parts  of 
America ,  and  alfo  in  Germany.  The  Stalks  of  this  are 
(lender,  and  feldom  rife  more  than  four  Feet  high. 
The  Leaves  are  ffiorter  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the 
two  former;  they  are  hollowed  like  the  Keel  of  a 
Boat,  and  their  Tops  hang  down.  The  Spikes 
of  male  Flowers  are  ffiort,  and  the  Ears,  or  Spikes 
of  Grain,  are  feldom  more  than  four  or  five  Inches  lono-. 
This  Sort  ripens  its  Grain,  perfectly  well  in  England, 
in  as  little  Time  as  Barley,  fo  may  be  cultivated  here 
to  Advantage. 

There  are  feveral  Varieties  of  the  two  laft  Species, 
which  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Grain.  The  molt 
common  Colour  is  that  of  ayellowiffi  white;  but  there 
are  feme  with  deep  yellow,  others  with  purple,  and 
fome  with  blue  Grains ;  and  when  the  different  Colours 
are  planted  near  each  other,  the  Farina  will  mix, 
and  the  Ears  will  have  Grains  of  feveral  Colours  inter¬ 
mixed,  but  when  the  Grains  of  the  different  Varieties 
are  planted  at  a  proper  Diftance  from  each  other,  the 
Produce  will  be  the  fame  with  the  Grains  which  were 
fown. 

Thefe  Plants  are  (eldom  cultivated  in  England  for 
Ufe,  but  in  Italy  and  Germany  it  is  the  Food  of  the 
poor  Inhabitants  ;  as  it  is  alfo  in  many  Parts  of  North 
America ,  where  it  is  treated  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner. 

They  firft  dig  the  Ground  well  in  the  Spring,  and 
after  having  made  it  level,  they  draw  a  Line  acrofs  the 
whole  Piece  intended  to  be  planted  ;  then  they  raife  little 
Hills  at  about  three  or  four  Feet  diftance,  into  each  of 
which  they  put  two  or  three  good  Seeds,  covering  them 
about  an  Inch  thick  with  Earth ;  then  they  move  the 
Line  four  Feet  farther,  continuing  to  do  the  fame 
through  the  whole  Spot  of  Ground,  fo  that  the  Rows 
may  be  four  Feet  afunder,  and  the  Hills  three  or  four 
Feet  Diftance.  Six  Quarts  of  this  Seed  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  an  Acre  of  Land,  which,  if  the  Soil  be  good, 

will  commonly  produce  fifty  Buffiels  of  Corn. 

In  the  planting  of  this  Corn,  where  they  obferve  to 
plant  the  Grain  of  any  one  Colour  in  a  Field  by  itfelf, 
and  no  other  coloured  Grain  (land  near  it,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  all  of  the  fame  Colour  again,  as  hath  been  affirmed 
by  many  curious  Perlons  who  have  tried  the  Experi¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  the  Row's  are  alternately  planted  with 
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Grain  of  different  Colours,  they  will  interchange,  and 
produce  a  Mixture  of  all  'the  Sorts  in  the  fame  Row  ■, 
and  frequently  on  one  and  the  fame  Spike  ;  and  fome 
do  affirm  they  will  mix  with  each  other,  at  the  Diftance 
ot  four  or  five  Rods,  provided  there  is  no  tall  Fence  or 
Building  between  to  intercept  them. 

There  is  nothing  more  obferved  in  the  Culture  of  this 
Grain,  but  only  to  keep  it  clear  from  Weeds,  by  frequent 
hoeing  of  the  Ground  ;  and  when  the  Stems  are  advan¬ 
ced,  to  draw  the  Earth  up  in  a  Hill  about  each  Plant, 
which,  if  done,  will  greatly  ftrengthen  them,  and  preferve 
the  Ground  about  their  Roots  moiff  for  a  considerable 
Time. 

When  the  Corn  is  ripe,  they  cutoff  the  Stalks  clofe  to 
the  Ground,  and  after  having  gathered  off  the  Spikes 
of  Grain,  they  fpread  the  Stalks  in  the  Sun,  to  harden 
and  dry,  which  they  afterward  ufe  in  the  lame  Manner 
as  Reeds  in  England  for  making  Fences,  covering 
Sheds,  ific.  for  which  Purpofe  they  are  very  ufeful  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  warm  Countries ;  and  when  there  is 
a  Scarcity  of  Forage,  they  feed  their  Cattle  with  them 
green,  as  fall  as  the  Corn  is  gathered  off. 

The  Corn  is  ground  to  Flour,  and  the  pooreft  Sort 
of  People  in  America  and  alfo  in  Italy  and  Germany , 
make  their  Bread  of  this  Flour ;  and  in  many  of  the 
warmer  Countries,  the  Inhabitants  roaft  the  whole 
Spikes,  and  drefs  them  many  different  Ways,  making 
feveral  Diftves  of  it ;  but  this  Grain  feldom  agrees  with 
thofe  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  eat  it,  however, 
in  Times  of  Scarcity  of  other  Grain,  this  would  be  a 
better  Subftitute  for  the  Poor,  than  Bean  Flour,  or 
other  Sorts,  which  have  been  ufed  in  England ;  and  at 
all  Times  will  be  found  a  hearty  Food  for  Cattle, 
Hogs,  and  Poultry,  fo  that  in  light  fandy  Lands, 
where  Beans  and  Peas  fucceed  not  well,  this  Grain  may 
be  cultivated  to  anfwer  both  Purpofes  to  Advantage. 

If  this  Grain  is  cultivated  by  the  Horfe- hoeing 
Hufbandry,  it  may  be  done  at  lefs  Expence  than  in 
any  other  Method  ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  Plants  which 
is  more  particularly  adapted  for  this  Hufbandry,  there¬ 
fore  I  {hall  here  give  an  Account  of  the  Method  in 
which  it  has  been  cultivated  by  the  Horfe  Hoe,  and 
has  fucceeded  beyond  Expectation. 

The  Land  was  very  light  and  fandy,  and  far  from 
being  rich  ;  this  was  ploughed  deep  before  Winter,  and 
laid  up  in  high  Ridges  till  the  Spring,  when  it  was 
well  harrowed  to  break  it  fine,  and  the  Begining  of 
April  the  Ground  was  again  ploughed,  laid  level,  and 
well  harrowed  to  make  the  Surface  fmooth  ;  then  the 
Seeds  were  fown  in  Drills,  which  were  made  four  Feet 
afunder,  into  which  the  Seeds  were  droped  at  about 
eicht  or  nine  Inches  Diftance.  When  the  Plants  were 
come  up  three  Inches  high,  where  any  of  them  were 
too  clofe,  they  were  cut  up  with  a  Hand  Hoe,  and  the 
Intervals  between  the  Rows  were  ploughed  fhallow  to 
deftroy  the  young  Weeds.  But  when  the  Stems  were 
advanced,  the  Ground  in  the  Intervals  was  ploughed 
deeper,  and  the  Earth  laid  up  to  the  Plants  on  both 
Sides  •,  and  when  the  Weeds  began  to  grow  again,  the 
Ground  was  a  third  Time  ploughed  to  deftroy  them; 
this  kept  the  Ground  pretty  clean  from  Weeds  till  the 
Grain  was  ripe,  as  the  Seafon  was  not  wet;  but 
otherwife  it  would  have  required  a  fourth  Ploughing  to 
anfwer  this  Purpofe.  The  Stalks  of  thefe  Plants  pro¬ 
duced  from  three  to  fix  Spikes  of  Grain  each,  which 
was  a  great  Increafe. 

The  Time  for  fowing  this  Corn,  is  about  the  fame 
for  Barley,  in  light  warm  Land  it  may  be  fown  the  lac- 
ter  End  of  March  or  the  Begining  of  April-,  but  in  cold 
Ground,  the  Middle  or  End  of  April  will  be  early 
enough,  for  the  Grain  is  fubject  to  rot  in  cold  Land, 
efpecially  if  the  Seafon  proves  wet.  When  the  large  Sorts 
are  planted  in  a  Garden  for  Curiofity,  their  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Bed  the  Begining 
of  March ,  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranlplanted  on  another  moderate  hot  Bed  to 
bring  them  forward  ;  but  they  muft  not  be  kept  too 
clofely  covered,  for  that  will  draw  them  up  weak  ; 
therefore,  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  they  fhould  be  in¬ 
ured  to  bear  the  open  Air ;  and  the  Begining  of  May, 
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they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  Border  at  three  or 
four  feet  Diftance,  carefully  watering  them  if  the 
Weather  proves  dry,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
after  which  they  will  require  no  other  Cafe  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds.  If  the  Seafon  fhould  prove 
warm,  thefe  Plants  will  ripen  the  Corn  in  Autumn. 

ZIZIPHORA.  Liri.  Gen.  Plant.  33.  Clincpodium. 
Tourn.  Injl.  R.  H.  194.  Tab.  92.  Field  Bafil. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  hath  a  long ,  rough ,  cylindrical  Empale- 
ment ,  which  is  flight ly  cut  into  five  Parts  at  the  Brim. 
The  Flower  is  of  the  labiated  Kind,  having  a  long  cylindri¬ 
cal  Tube.  The  upper  Lip  is  oval ,  reflexed,  and  entire  -,  the 
under  Lip  ( or  Beard )  is  divided  into  three  equal  Segments  ; 
it  has  two  fpreading  Stamina  terminated  by  oblong  Sum¬ 
mits,  and  a  quadrifid  Germen  fupporting  a  briflly  Style , 
crowned  by  a  [harp-pointed  inflexed  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterward  turn  to  four  oblong  Seeds ,  which  ripen  in  the 
Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  SeClion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fecond  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  two  Stamina  and  one  Style.  T ourne- 
fort  places  the  Clinopodium  in  the  third  Seftion  of 
his  fourth  Clafs,  which  contains  the  Plants  with  a  Lip 
Flower  of  one  Petal ,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  ere  A. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ziziphora  capitulis  terminalibus ,  foliis  ovatis. 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  21.  Field  Bafil  with  Heads  termi¬ 
nating  the  Stalks,  and  oval  L  aves.  This  is  the  Cli¬ 
nopodium  fijtulofum  pumilum,  India  occidentalis ,  fummo 
caulefloridum.  Pluk.  Aim.  ili.  Low  fiftulous  Field  Bafil 
of  the  Weft  Indies ,  having  Flowers  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk. 

2.  Ziziphora  floribus  later alibus,  foliis  lanceolatis . 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  21.  Field  Bafil  with  Flowers  growing 
on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalk,  and  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Acinos  Syriaca,  folio  mucronato ,  capfulis  hir- 
futis.  Mor.  Hift.  3.  p.  404.  Syrian  Field  Bafil  with 
an  acute-pointed  Leaf,  and  hairy  Capfules. 

3.  Ziziphora  floribus  lateralibus ,  foliis  inferioribus 
lineari  lanceolatis ,  fummis  ovato-mucronatis.  Field  Bafil 
with  Flowers  growing  on  the  Sides  of  the  Stalks,  the 
lower  Leaves  linear  and  Spear-fhaped,  and  thofe  on 
the  Top  oval,  terminating  with  long  Points. 

4.  Ziziphora  foliis  lanceolatis ,  floribus  terminalibus . 
Hort.  Cliff.  305.  Field  Bafil  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  terminating  the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Cli¬ 
nopodium  Alpinum  rofeum,  faturej#  foliis.  Boccon.  Muf. 
119.  Alpine  Field  Bafil  with  Rofe-like  Heads,  and 
Savory  Leaves. 

This  firft:  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  ;  this  is  an 
annual  Plant  which  has  a  four-cornered  Stalk  about  four 
Inches  high,  fending  out  fide  Branches  from  the  Bot¬ 
tom  which  ftand  oppofite,  thefe  are  terminated  by  a 
Clufter  of  fmall  Flowers  furrounded  by  oval  Leaves, 
ending  in  acute  Points.  The  Flowers  have  a  flender 
cylindrical  Empalement,  out  of  which  they  juft  peep; 
they  are  purple,  of  the  Lip  Kind,  and  have  but  two 
Stamina  ;  it  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and 
the  Seeds  ripen  about  fix  Weeks  after. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant ; 
this  fends  up  many  flender  ligneous  Stalks,  which  rife 
near  a  Foot  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  Spear-fhaped 
Leaves,  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  Summer  Savory, 
and  have  a  Scent  like  thofe.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Whorls  round  the  Stalks,  which  are  like 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  and  appear  at  the  fame  Seafon. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  I  received  from  Dr. 
Ruffel,  who  procured  them  from  Aleppo ;  this  rifes 
about  eight  or  nine  Inches  high,  the  Stalks  branch  out 
their  whole  Length.  The  lower  Leaves  are  narrow 
and  hairy,  thofe  at  the  Top  are  oval,  runing  out  in 
acute  Points.  The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  Whorls 
round  the  Stalks,  and  are  like  thofe  of  the  former 
Sort.  The  whole  Plant  fmells  like  Pennyroyal. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and 
Appennine  Mountains.  The  Stalks  of  this^  rife  about 
fix  Inches  high,  and  are  garnifhed  with  lmail  Spear- 
fliaped  Leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  Flowers  are  pro- 
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chiced  in  a  Clutter,  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which 
are  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Colour,  as  thole  of  the  firft 
Sort,  and  are  furrounded  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  annual,  fo  are  propa¬ 
gated  only  by  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  a  Border  of  light  Earth, 
either  in  Spring  or  Autumn.  Thofe  Plants  which 
come  up  in  Autumn,  will  abide  through  the  Winter, 
and  will  grow  much  larger  than  thofe  which  come  up 
in  the  Spring  •,  though  neither  of  them  rile  very  high. 
The  Seeds  ihould  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  for  they  do  not  thrive  well  when  they  are 
tranfplanted,  unlefs  the  Earth  remains  to  their  Roots. 
Thefe  have  a  pretty  ftrong  aromatick  Scent,  fomewhat 
refembling  Summer  Savory  -,  but  as  they  are  Plants  of 
little  Beauty,  they  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  Bo- 
tanick  Gardens,  for  Variety  Sake. 

The  Seeds  of  thofe  Plants  which  come  up  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  will  be  ripe  in  July  or  Auguft but  thofe  of  the 
Spring  Plants  will  not  ripen  till  the  latter  End  of  Au¬ 
guft ,  or  the  Begining  of  September,  when  if  the  Seeds 
are  permited  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  clear  them  from  Weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

ZIZIPHUS.  Tourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  627.  Tab.  403. 
Rhamnus.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  235*  The  Jujube. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  no  Emp element ;  it  has  one  Funnel- 
fhaped  Petal,  which  Jpreads  open  at  the  Top,  and  is  cut 
into  four  or  five  Segments  ;  it  has  five  Awl -Jh aped  Stami¬ 
na,  whofe  Bafes  are  inferted  to  the  Petal ,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fmall  Summits,  and  an  oval  Germen  fupporting 
two  fender  Styles  crowned  by  obtufe  Stigmas.  The  Germen 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  oval  Berry,  inclcfing  a  fingle 
Nut  of  the  fame  Form,  which  has  two  Cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  an  oblong  Seed. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  feventh  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Tournefort’s  twenty  firft  Clafs,  which  contains 
the  Trees  and  Shrubs  with  a  Rofe  Flower ,  whofe  Pointal 
turns  to  a  Fruit  pregnant  with  a  ftony  Seed.  Dr.  Linnae¬ 
us  has  joined  this  Genus  to  the  Rhamnus,  which  he 
ranges  in  the  firft  Section  of  his  fifth  Clafs,  which 
contains  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and 
one  Style ,  but  the  Flowers  of  thefe  Plants  having  two 
Styles,  the  Plants  fhould  be  feparated  from  the  Rhamnus. 

The  Species  are, 

1 .  Ziziphus  aculeis  geminatis  reClis,  foliis  oblongo-ova- 
tis  ferratis.  Jujube  with  ftrait  Thorns  growing  by 
Pairs,  and  oblong,  oval,  fawed  Leaves.  This  is  the 
Ziziphus.  Dod.  p.  807.  The  common  Jujube. 

2.  ZizrpHUS  aculeis  geminatis,  altero  recurvo,  foliis 
evatis  nervofis.  Jujube  with  Twin  Spines  one  of  which 
is  recurved,  and  oval  veined  Leaves.  This  is  the  Zizi¬ 
phus  fylveftris.  Tourn.  Inft.  627.  The  Wild  Jujube. 

3.  Ziziphus  aculeis  folitariis  recurvis,  pedunculis  ag¬ 
gregate,  foliis  cordato-roiundis  nervofis,  fubtus  tomentofiis. 
Jujube  with  fingle  recurved  Spines,  Foot  Stalks  in 
Clutters,  and  round  Heart-fhaped,  veined  Leaves  which 
are  downy  on  their  under  Side.  This  is  the  Jujube 
aculeata,  nervofis  foliis  infra  fericeis  flavis.  Burm.  Zeyl. 
1 3 1.  Prickly  Jujube  with  veined  Leaves,  which  are  filky 
and  yellow  on  their  under  Side. 

4.  Ziziphus  aculeis  geminatis  reCtis,  foliis  ovatis  ner¬ 
vofis.  Jujube  with  double  ftrait  Thorns,  and  oval 
veined  Leaves.  This  is  the  Jujube  f.  Zizyphus  Africana , 
mucrohatis  foliis,  fpind  gemella.  Pluk.  Aim.  199.  Afri¬ 
can  Jujube  with  pointed  Leaves  and  double  Spines. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
Europe  ;  it  has  a  woody  Stalk  which  divides  into  many 
crooked  irregular  Branches,  which  are  armed  with 
ftrong  ftrait  Thorns  let  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint.  The 
Leaves  are  two  Inches  long  and  one  broad,  flightly 
fawed  on  their  Edges,  and  ftand  upon  fhort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  the  Side  of  the 
Branches  ;  two  or  three  arifing  from  the  fame  Place 
which  fit  clofe;  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  yellow  Colour; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  an  oval  Fruit,  about  the  Size  of  a 
middling  Plum,  of  a  fweetifh  Tafte  and  are  clammy, 
including  a  hard  oblong  Stone,  pointed  at  both  Ends. 
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The  Fruit  of  this  Trees  was  formerly  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  it  is  reckoned  pedloral,  and  good  for  Coughs* 
Pleurifies,  and  hot  fharp  Humours,  but  is  now  feldom 
to  be  found  in  the  Shops.  In  Italy  and  Spain ,  this 
Fruit  is  ferved  up  at  the  Table  in  Delerts  during  the 
Winter  Seafon,  as  a  dry  Sweetmeat. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  about  Tunis  in 
Africa  ;  this  has  {lender  woody  Stalks,  which  fend  out 
many  weak  Branches,  covered  with  a  grayifh  Bark, 
and  armed  with  Spines  which  come  out  by  Pairs  at 
each  Joint,  one  of  which  is  longer  than  the  other, 
and  is  ftrait ;  the  other  is  fhort  and  recurved.  The 
Leaves  are  fmall,  oval,  and  veined ;  they  are  half  an 
Inch  long,  and  as  much  in  Breadth,  ftting  clofe  to  the 
Branches.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort  I  have  not  feen, 
fo  can  give  no  farther  Defcription  of  this  Plant. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  India ;  this  rifes 
with  fhrubby  Stalks  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  fending 
out  many  (lender  Branches,  which  have  a  yellowifh 
Bark,  and  are  armed  with  fingle  recurved  Thorns  at 
each  Joint.  The  Leaves  are  round,  Heart-fhaped, 
about  two  Inches  long,  and  as  much  in  Breadth,  and 
are  indented  at  the  Foot  Stalk  ;  they  have  three  longi¬ 
tudinal  Veins,  and  are  covered  with  a  yellowifh  Down 
on  their  under  Side.  The  Flowers  come  out  in  Clu- 
fters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  fmall 
and  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  Fruit  about  the  Size  of  lfnall  Olives  inclofing  a 
Stone  of  the  fame  Shape. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds ;  this  fends  up  feve- 
ral  fhrubby  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  divide  into 
flender  Branches,  thefe  are  armed  with  ftrait  Spines, 
which  are  fet  by  Pairs  at  each  Joint.  The  Leaves  are 
fmall,  oval,  and  veined,  and  are  placed  alternate, 
{landing  upon  very  fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers 
are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  Colour,  arifing  at  the  Wings 
of  the  Branches.  The  Fruit  is  round,  and  about  the 
Size  of  Sloes. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  fome 
curious  Perfons  only  for  the  Sake  of  Variety,  for  they 
do  not  produce  Fruit  in  England.  The  firft  and  fourth. 
Sorts,  which  are  the  moft  hardy,  will  fcarce  live  through 
the  Winters  in  England,  even  when  they  are  planted 
again  ft  South  Walls ;  in  which  Situation  I  have  kept 
the  Plants  two  or  three  Years,  when  the  Winters  have 
proved  mild,  but  they  were  afterward  killed  by  a  fharp 
Froft.  They  may  be  propagated  by  puting  their 
Stones  into  Pots  of  frefh  light  Earth,  foon  after  their 
Fruits  are  ripe  ;  and  in  Winter  they  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  common  hot  Bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be 
fheltered  from  fevere  Froft.  In  the  Spring  thefe  Pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  which 
will  greatly  forward  the  Growth  of  the  Seeds ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  inured  to 
the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  into  which  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  in  June ,  placing  them  near  the  Shelter  of  a 
Hedge  ;  and  in  very  dry  Weather  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water. 

In  this  Situation  they  may  remain  till  the  Begining 
of  OAober,  when  they  muft  be  removed  either  into 
the  Green- houfe,  or  placed  under  a  hot  Bed  Frame, 
where  they  may  be  defended  from  Froft,  but  fhould 
have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  in  mild  Weather. 

During  the  Winter  Seafon  they  fhould  be  now  and 
then  refrefhed  with  Water  ;  but  after  their  Leaves  are 
fallen  (as  they  always  fhed  them  in  Winter),  they 
muft  not  be  over  watered  ;  which  would  rot  the  tender 
Fibres  of  their  Roots,  and  caufe  the  Plants  to  decay. 

In  March,  juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  leparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth  ;  and  if  they  are 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  their  taking  Root ;  but  in  May  they  muft  be  in¬ 
ured  to  the  open  Air  by  Degrees,  into  which  they 
fhould  be  foon  after  removed. 

Thus  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  managed  while  young, 
at  which  Time  they  are  tender;  but  when  they  are 
three  or  four  Years  old,  fome  of  them  may  be  planted 
in  the  full  Ground,  againft  a  warm  Wall  or  Pale,  where, 
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if  they  have  a  dry  Soil,  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  ordinary  Winters  pretty  well,  but  in  hard  Frofts 
they  will  require  to  be  fheltered,  fo  it  will  be  proper  to 
keep  a  Plant  or  two  in  Pots  which  may  be  houfed  in 
Winter. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  Suckers, 
which  the  old  ones  many  Times  fend  forth  from  their 
Roots,  but  thele  are  feldom  fo  well  rooted  as  thofe 
produced  from  Seeds,  nor  do  they  make  fo  good  Plants, 
for  which  Reafon  theyarebutrarelypropagatedthatWay. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  firft,  fo 
thefe  Plants  muft  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  placed  into  the  Green -houfe,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  other  hardy  exotick  Plants,  being  careful 
not  to  over-water  them  at  that  Seafon,  but  efpecially 
when  they  have  Iked  their  Leaves. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  muft  be 
procured, from  the  Country  where  it  naturally  grows ; 
thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  which 
will  bring  up  the  Plants  in  about  fix  Weeks,  if  the  Seeds 
are  good.  When  the  Plants  begin  to  advance  in  Height, 
they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened,  and  in  June,  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  fheltered  Situation; 
but.  in  Autumn  they  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter, 
where  they  muff  remain  all  the  Winter,  and  in  the 
Spring,  before  the  Plants  begin  to  pulh  out  their 
Leaves,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  each  into 
a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot 
Bed  to  forward  their. puting  out  new  Roots.  In  Summer 
they  muft  be  expofed  abroad,  but  in  Winter  they  muft 
be  houfed. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  are  tenderer  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  fo  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country  unlefs  the  Plants  are 
kept  in  ar  warm  Stove.  Thefe  are  propagated  in  the 
fame  Way  as  the  former,  but  the  Plants  muft  be  more 
tenderly  treated,  for  they  fhould  not  be  wholly  expofed 
abroad  at  any  Time  of  the  Year  •,  in  Summer  they  muft 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  in 
Winter  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  warm  Stove. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  474.  Fabago. 
Fourn.  Inji.  R.  H.  258.  Lab.  135.  Bean  Caper. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Empalement  of  the  Flower  is  compofed  of  five  oval 
obtufe  Leaves.  Lhe  Flower  has  five  obtufe  Petals  which 
are  longer  than  the  Empalement ,  and  are  indented  at  their 
Points  ;  it  has  a  clofed  NeCtarium ,  which  includes  the 
Germen ,  compofed  of  feveral  Scales  or  little  Leaves ,  to 
which  the  Bafes  of  the  Stamina  are  fafiened  ;  it  hath  ten 
Awl-fioaped  Stamina ,  terminated  by  oblong  Summits ,  and 
an  oblong  Germen ,  fupporting  an  Awi-fhaped  Style,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  fingle  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  become  an 
aval  five-cornered  Capfule  with  five  Ceils ,  containing  feve¬ 
ral  roundifio  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Secftion 
of  Linnaeus’ s  tenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  ten  Stamina  and  one  Style.  L'ourne- 
fort  places  it  in  the  fourth  Section  of  his  fixth  Clafs, 
which  contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Rcfe  Flower  whofe 
Pointal  becomes  a  Fruit  with  many  Capfules. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Zygophyllum  capfulis  prifimatico-pentandris. 
liort.  JJpfal.  103.  Bean  Caper  with  a  five-fided  prif- 
matical  Capfule.  This  is  the  Fabago  Belgarum  five 
peplus  Parifienfium.  Lugd.  458.  Common  Bean  Caper, 
or  Peplus  of  the  Parifians. 

2.  Zygophyllum  capfulis  globofo- deprejjis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  385.  Bean  Caper  with  globular  depreffed  Cap¬ 
fules.  This  is  the  Fabago  Africana  arbor efeens,  fiore 
fulphureo ,  fruCtu  rotunda.  Com.  Plant,  rar.  10.  Tree¬ 
like  African  Bean  Caper  with  a  Brimftone  Flower  and  a 
round  Fruit. 

3.  Zygophyllum  capfularum  angidis  comprejfo-mem- 
Iranaceis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  385.  Bean  Caper  with  com- 
prefled  membranaceous  Angles  to  the  Caplules.  This 
is  the  Fabago  tetraphylla  fiore  tetrapetalo ,  fruclu  membra- 
naceo  quadrangulari.  Burnt.  Plant.  Afr.  7.  Four-leaved 
Bean  Caper  with  a  Flower  of  four  Petals,  and  a  four- 
cornered  membranaceous  Fruit. 
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4.  Zygophyllum  capfulis  ovatis  acutis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  386.  Bean  Caper  with  oval  acute- pointed  Cap¬ 
fules.  1  his  is  the  Fabago  fiore  luteo,  petdlorum  unguibus 
ruins ,  fruclu  fulcato  acuto  oblongo.  Burm.  Plant.  Afr.  6. 
Bean  Caper  with  a  yellow  Flower,  the  Tails  of  the 
Petals  red,  and  an  acute,  oblong,  furrowed  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Syria  ;  this  has 
been  long  an  Inhabitant  of  fome  curious  Gardens  in 
England.  I  he  Root  is  thick,  flefhy,  and  ftrikes  deep 
into  the  Ground,  and  will  grow  as  thick  as  a  Man’s 
Arm  when  old.  I  he  Stalks  decay  every  Autumn  to 
the  Root,  from  which  fpring  new  Shoots  every  Year, 
in  Number  proportional  to  the  Size  of  the  Root  ;  they 
rife  three  or  four  Feet  high,  lending  out  a  few  Side 
Branches-,  thefe  are  fmooch,  green,  and  jointed;  they 
are  garnilked  with  fm'ooth  flefhy  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
Purflane,  two  Handing  together  upon  the  fame  Foot 
Stalk  which  is  an  Inch  long  ;  they  are  of.a  blueifh  green 
Colour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk,  two  or  three  ariftng  at  the  fame  Joint 
upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks;  they  are  compofed  of  five 
roundifh  concave  Petals  of  a  redifh  Colour  on  their  Out- 
fide,  and  ten  Stamina  which  are  twice  the  Length  ol  che 
Petals.  The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  prif- 
maticai  Capfules  with  five  Sides,  which  have  Cells  filled 
with  roundifh  Seeds.  This  Sort  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  this  rifes  with  a  thick  woody  Stalk,  three  or 
;  four  Feet,  high,  fending  out  many  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  fucculent  Leaves  placed  by  h  ours  fiting 
dole  to  them.  From  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  the 
Flowers  are  produced  upon  pretty  long  (lender  Foot 
Stalks ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  Sulphur-coloured 
Petals  which  have  a  brown  Spot  on  each  of  their  T ails; 
thele  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  deprefted  Fruit  having 
five  Cells,  each  containing  two  roundifh  Seeds.  This 
Plant  continues  flowering  all  Summer  and  Autumn, 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Winter. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  this  has  a  fhrubby  Stalk  which  divides  into  many 
irregular 'jointed  Branches,  which  rife  four  or  five  Feet 
high,  and  are  garnilhed  with  thick  fucculent  Leaves, 
which  are  larger,  and  more  obtufe  than  thofe  of  the 
fecond  Sort ;  they  are  placed  by  Fours  at  each  Joint, 
two  on  each  Side  the  Stalk  oppofite.  The  Flowers 
come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  upon  (lender 
Foot  Stalks  ;  thefe  have  but  four  Petals,  which  are 
broader  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  Sort,  but  of  the  fame 
Colour,  each  having  a  brown  Spot  at  their  Tails.  The 
Fruit  has  four  broad  membranaceous  Wings  to  it,  re- 
fembling  the  Sails  of  a  Mill.  This  Plant  flowers  moft  Parc 
of  Summer,  but  the  Fruit  feldom  ripens  well  in  England. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Stalks  of  this  branch  out  greatly  from 
the  Bottom  ;  they  are  fhrubby,  jointed,  and  irregular. 
The  Leaves  are  of  the  Confidence  of  thofe  of  Purllane; 
they  are  narrow  at  their  Tails,  but  oval  toward  their 
Points,  and  are  placed  by  Fours  at  each  Joint  like  the 
former.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk  upon  flender  Foot  Stalks ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  Colour,  each  Petal  having  a  pretty  large  red 
Spot  at  their  Tails.  The  Fruit  is  oval,  about  threa 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  long,  having  five  deep  Furrows, 
and  is  divided  into  five  Cells  which  are  filled  with 
roundifh  Seeds.  This  Plant  flowers  great  Part  of  the 
Year,  and  the  Fruit  ripens  in  Autumn  and  Winter. 

The  firft  Sort  is  propagated  only  by  Seeds,  which 
ripen  very  well  in  England  in  warm  Seafons  ;  thefe  may 
be  either  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot  Fed,  in  the  Spring, 
or  on  a  warm  Border  of  light  Ground ;  thofe  which 
are  fown  upon  the  hot  Bed  will  come  up  in  three 
Weeks  or  a  Month  ;  and  about  a  Month  after,  the 
Plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot  Bed  to  promote 
their  taking  Root,  and  fhaded  from  the  Sun  in  the  Day 
Time  ;  afterward  they  muft  be  gradually  hardened  to 
bear  the  open  Air,  to  which  they  fhould  be  expofed  all 
the  Summer ;  but  in  Autumn,  when  their  Stalks  begin 
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to  decay,  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  hot  Bed  Frame  to 
fhelter  them  from  the  Froft  in  Winter,  for  while  they 
are  young,  they  are  a  little  tender.  The  Spring  follow- 
incr  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted 
in°a  South  Border  dole  to  the  Wall,  in  a  dry  rubbilhy 
Soil,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  without  Cover¬ 
ing  There  is  a  Plant  of  this  Kind  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden  which  is  near  fifty  Years  old,  and  has  refilled 
•the  fevered:  Cold  without  any  Covering,  and  produces 
great  Plenty  of  Flowers  and  Fruit  annually. 

Thofe  Plants  which  come  up  in  the  full  Ground  will 
require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  come  up  too  clofe, 
giving  them  Room  to  grow  the  firft  Year,  and  when 
their  Stalks  decay  in  Autumn,  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  Ihould  be  covered  with  Tan  to  prevent  the  Froll 
from  penetrating  to  the  Roots,  or  in  frofty  Weather, 
they  may  be  covered  with  Straw  or  Peas  Haulm,  which 
will  anfwer  the  fame  Purpofe ;  and  in  the  Spring,  the 
Roots  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  planting  them  clofe 
to  a  warm  Wall,  as  was  before  diredled. 

The  other  three  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  live  through 
the  Winter  in  the  o^en  Air  in  this  Country,  fo  they 
muft  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  houfed  in  Autumn.  Thefe 
Plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds  or  Cutings. 

The  fecond  and  fourth  Sorts  ripen  their  Seeds  pretty 
well  in  England ,  fo  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowing 
them  on  a  moderate  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  about  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth, 
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and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  fhading  them 
from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then  as 
the  Seafon  advances,  they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened 
to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  the  latter  End  of  May,  placing  them  in  a  warm 
fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy  dry  Glafs  Cafe, 
where  they  will  fucceed  better  than  in  a  Green- houfe  •, 
for  they  require  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather, 
otherwife  their  Shoots  are  apt  to  be  weak  and  tender, 
fo  are  often  injured  by  damp  Air  in  Winter,  but  they 
do  not  require  any  artificial  Heat.  If  they  are  fcreened 
from  the  Froft,  and  have  Plenty  of  Air,  they  will  thrive 
very  well. 

The  third  Sort  feldom  produces  good  Seed*  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  is  propagated  by  Cutings,  and  the  two  others 
are  generally  increafed  in  the  Gardens  the  fame  Way, 
that  Method  being  very  expeditious,  though  the  Seedling 
Plants  grow  ftronger,  and  rife  to  a  greater  Height. 
Thefe  Cutings  may  be  planted  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth 
during  any  of  the  Summer  Months  ;  if  thefe  are  co¬ 
vered  clofe  down  with  Bell  or  Hand  Glades,  and  fhaded 
from  the  Sun,  they  will  put  out  Roots  in  five  or  fix 
Weeks,  and  then  they  may  be  taken  up  carefully  and 
poted,  placing  them  in  tjie  Shade  till  they  have  taken 
new  Root;  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
warm  fheltered  Situation,  and  treated  in  the  fame  Way 
as  thofe  Plants  raifed  from  Seeds. 

Z 

ZYLOSTEUM.  See  Lonicera. 
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C. 

COCCOLOBIS.  Brown.  Hijl.  Jam.  209.  Gua- 
jabara.  Plum.  MJf.  Houft.  Hort.  Sicc.  The  Sea 
Side  Grape;  in  French ,  Raifinier. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

’The  Flower  has  no  Empalement ;  it  has  one  permanent  Pe¬ 
tal  which  is  cut  into  jive  Segments  almojl  to  the  Bottom  ;  it 
has  a  jlejhy  umbilical  NePlarium  which  furrounds  the  Ger¬ 
men ,  and  fix ,  feven ,  or  more  erebl  fpreading  Stamina ,  ter¬ 
minated  by  headed  Summits ,  and  an  oval  Germen ,  fupport- 
ing  a  Jhort  Style ,  crowned  by  a  torn  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterwards  turn  to  a  jlejhy  Berry  including  an  oval  Nut , 
which  is  wraped  up  in  the  Petal  of  the  Flower. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  may  be  ranged  in  the  firft  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Limans’ s  feventh  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  feven  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Coccoloe  1  s  foliis  crajfis  orbiculatis ,  finu  aperto. 
Hijl.  Jam.  209.  Sea-fide  Grape  with  round  thick  Leaves 
which  are  open  at  the  Bafe.  This  is  the  Guajabara 
racemofa ,  foliis  coriaceis  fubrotundis.  Plum.  MJf.  Branch¬ 
ing  Guajabara ,  with  roundifh  leathery  Leaves,  com¬ 
monly  called  Sea-fide  Grape  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

2.  Coccolobis  foliis  cordato-oblongis ,  racemo  termina- 
trice ,  caule  arboreo.  Burm.  The  Sea-fide  Grape  with 
oblong  Heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  Tree  like  Stalk, 
terminated  by  long  Bunches  of  Fruit.  This  is  the 
Guajabara  alia  racemofa ,  foliis  cblongis.  Plum.  MJf. 
Another  branching  Guajabara  with  oblong  Leaves. 

3.  Coccolobis  foliis  cordato-ovatis ,  racemo  termi- 
natrice.  Sea-fide  Grape  with  Heart-fhaped  oval  Leaves, 
and  the  Branches  terminated  by  long  Bunches  of  Fruit. 
This  is  the  Guajabara  foliis  minoribus  &  longioribus , 
frnblu  racemofo ,  minima  atropurpureo.  Houft.  MJf.  Sea- 
fide  Grape  with  fmaller  and  longer  Leaves,  and  the 
leaft  dark  purple  Fruit  growing  in  long  Bunches. 

4.  Coccolobis  foliis  pelt  ato- cor  datis.  Sea-fide  Grape 
with  Target  Heart  lhaped  Leaves. 

5.  Coccolobis  foliis  lanceolatis  venofis ,  uvis  mino- 
ribus punttatis.  Sea-fide  Grape  with  Spear-fhaped  veined 
Leaves,  and  fmall  fpoted  Fruit.  This  is  the  Uvifera 
arbor  Americana  fruPtu  pun  It  at  0.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab.  237. 
Jig.  4.  The  checquered  Grape. 

6.  Coccolobis  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis , 
caule  arboreo.  Mountain  Grape  with  oval  Spear- 
fhaped  Leaves  ending  in  acute  Points,  and  a  Tree¬ 
like  Stalk. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the  Hands  in 
the  We/l- Indies,  upon  the  fandy  Sea  Shores,  from  whence 
the  Inhabitants  have  given  it  the  Title  of  Sea-fide 
or  Mangrove  Grape  ;  this  fends  up  fevera!  woody  Stalks 
from  the  Root,  which  rife  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  with 
a  lio-ht  brown  fmooth  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Leaves 
which  are  placed  alternately  ;  thefe  are  very  thick  and 
ftiff,  almoft  round  ;  they  are  from 'five  to  feven  Inches 
Diameter,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side,  and 
veined  on  their  under,  {landing  upon  fhort  Foot  Stalks. 
The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  $ 
they  are  difpofed  along  the  Foot  Stalk  in  long  (lender 
Bunches  like  thofe  of  the  common  Currant;  thefe 
Bunches  are  five  or  fix  Inches  long.  The  Flowers  are 
white,  and  rhe  Petal  is  cut  into  fix  Parts  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Berries  about  the  Size  of  a  common  Grape, 


of  a  purplilh  red  Colour,  inclofing  a  Nut  of  the  fame 
Shape.  The  Fruit  is  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Hands  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  being  of  a  pleafant  aftrino-ent 
Tafte.  & 

This  Plant  is  figured  by  Lob  el  under  the  Title  of  Po- 
pulus  novi  orbis ,  and  has  been  copied  by  Parkinfon  in  his 
Herbal ,  and  feveral  others ;  it  is  fuppofed  his  Figure 
was  taken  from  a  dried  Specimen,  which  had  been  ga¬ 
thered  after  the  Fruit  was  fallen  off,  fo  he  took  the  Foot- 
Stalk  upon  which  the  Fruit  had  grown  for  a  Katkin  of 
a  Poplar  Tree. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  abou t'Carthagena, 
and  in  fome  other  Places  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  this  fends 
up  many  ftrong  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  rife  near 
twenty  Feet  high,  and  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray 
Bark.  The  Leaves  are  from  feven  to  nine  Inches  long, 
and  from  three  to  four  broad ;  they  are  indented  at  the 
Foot  Stalk  like  a  Heart,  but  end  in  a  Point,  having  fe¬ 
veral  tranfverfe  Veins  runing  alternately  from  the  Mid¬ 
rib  to  the  Border;  they  are  of  a  thick  ftiff  Confidence, 
and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  Side.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  long  {lender  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  compofed  of  five  white  acute-pointed 
Petals  which  fpread  open  in  Form  of  a  Star  ;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  purple  Fruit,  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  former  Sort,  and  not  fo  well  flavoured. 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun,  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain  ;  this  fends  up  many  fhrubby  Stalks  from  the 
Root,  which,  rife  five  <?r  fix  Feet  high,  having  a  light 
gray  Bark.  The  Leaves  are  oval  and  Heart-fhaped, 
they  are  three  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and  two  and  a 
Half  broad  indented  at  their  Foot  Stalks ;  thefe  are  not 
fo  ftiff  as  thofe  of  the  two  former  Sorts.  The  Fruit  is 
difpofed  in  a  {lender  Bunch  at  the  End  of  the  Branches'; 
they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  dark  purple  Colour,  and  are 
never  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun ,  growing  naturally  at  Campeachy ;  this  fends 
up  many  (lender  ligneous  Stalks  from  the  Root,  which 
rife  to  the  Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  covered  with  a 
gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed  with  Heart-fhaped  Leaves 
about  four  Inches  long  and  three  broad,  whofe  Foot 
Stalks  are  joined  to  the  under  Part  of  the  Leaves,  like 
the  Handle  of  a  Target.  The  Leaves  are  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  fmooth  on  their  upper  Side;  the  Flowers 
and  Fruit  of  this  Sort  I  have  not  feen. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica ,  from 
whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  me  the  Seeds ;  this 
fends  up  many  {lender  ligneous  Stalks  from  the  Root, 
which  rife  four  or  five  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown 
Bark.  The  Leaves  are  fix  Inches  long  and  three  broad, 
having  many  ftrong  Veins  runing  from  the  Midrib  to¬ 
ward  the  Border  ;  they  are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  and 
are  not  ftiff.  The  Fruit  is  fmall,  of  a  purple  Colour,  > 
growing  in  {lender  Bunches  from  the  End  of  the 
Branches. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  on  the  North  Side  of 
the  Hand  of  Jamaica  upon  the  Mountains,  fo  is  gene¬ 
rally  there  called  the  Mountain  Grape  ;  this  Sort  grows 
to  a  large  Size,  and  isefteemed  for  its  Wood,  which  is 
ranked  among  their  beft  Sort  of  Timber.  The  Seeds 
■of  this  Tree  were  fent  me  by  William  Williams ,  Efq;  of 
St.  Anne’s  in  Jamaica.  The  Trunk  of  this  Tree  grows 
I  to  the  Size  of  a  Man’s  Body  ;  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
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thirty  Feet,  fending  out  feme  fide  Branches,  which  are 
garni(hed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  ending  in 
acute  Points,  they  are  fix  Inches  long,  and  two  Inches 
and  a  Half  broad  toward  their  Bafe ;  they  are  of  a 
bright  green  on  their  upper  Side,  but  are  pale  on  their 
under,  of  a  pretty  thick  Confidence,  and  Hand  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Fruit  of  this  is  produced  on 
long  (lender  Foot  Stalks-,  they  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour, 
and  are  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort. 

Thele  Plants  rife  eafily  from  Seeds,  if  they  are  fown 
in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan  *,  but,  as 
they  do  not  produce  Fruit  in  England ,  the  Seeds  mull 
be  procured  from  the  Weft- Indies.  When  the  Plants  are 
come  up  about  two  or  three  Inches  high,  they  (hould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot  Bed  of 
Tan,  where  they  muft  be  (haded  from  the  Sun  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  they  muft  be 
treated  in  .the  fame  Way  as  the  Annana  and  other  ten¬ 
der  Plants  from  hot  Countries,  giving  them  a  proper 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  gently  refrefhing 
them  with  Water  as  they  may  require  it  but  they 
fhould  not  have  too  much  Wet,  for  they  do  not  perfpire 
much,  their  Leaves  being  of  a  very  clofe  Contexture, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Sorts.  In  Au¬ 
tumn  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  removed  into  the  hot 
Houfe,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark  Bed,  otherwife  they 
will  not  make  great  Progrefs ;  therefore  they  fhould  al¬ 
ways  remain  in  the  Tan  Bed,  giving  them  Plenty 
of  Air  in  Summer,  when  the  Weather  is  warm. 

The  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  continue  in  Verdure  all 
the  Year,  fo  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  hot 
Houfe  in  Winter;  but  I  have  never  feen  the  Flowers  of 
either  Sort  produced  here. 

In  the  laft  Edition  of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary ,  thefe 
Plants  were  ranged  under  the  Title  of  Guajabara ,  which 
is  the  Country  Name,  and  was  the  Title  by  which 
Father  Plumier  named  the  Genus,  and  this  in  the  Body 
of  the  Work  was  refered  to  the  Title  Schloffera ,  which 
Name  I  then  propofed  to  have  given  to  this  Genus;  but 
fince  finding  Dr.  Burman ,  the  Profeffor  of  Botany  at 
Amjlerdam ,  has  adopted  this  Title  of  Coccolobis,  I  would 
not  alter  it,  being  very  unwilling  to  multiply  Names, 
which,  when  wantonly  given  to  Plants,  occafions  Con- 
fufion.  This  occafioned  the  Removal  of  the  Genus 
out  of  the  alphabetical  Order  obferved  in  this  Work. 

COLLOCOCCUS.  Brown.  Hift.  Jam.  i6y.  Cerafo. 
affinis.  Sloan.  Hift.  2.  p.  95.  The  Clammy  Cherry. 

The  Characters  are,  ~ , 

‘The  Flower  has  a  fmall ,  Bell-fhaped ,  permanent  Empale- 
ment ;  it  has  one  Petal ,  which  is  twice  the  Length  of  the 
Empalement ,  and  is  cat  almoft  to  the  Bottom  into  five  oval 
Segments ;  it  has  five  hairy  Stamina  faftened  to  the  Tube  of 
the  Empalement ,  fituated  between  the  Segments  of  the  Pe¬ 
tal,  and  are  terminated  by  Hcart-fhapsd  Summits ,  and  an 
oval  Germen  fupporting  a  fingle  Style ,  which  divides  into 
four  Parts  at  the  T op  which  fpread  af under,  and  are  crown¬ 
ed  by  oblong  irregular  Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterwards 
becomes  a  roundifh  Berry  full  of  a  clammy  Juice,  inclofing 
a  ruged  Stone  with  two  Lobes  or  Celk. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  belongs  to  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus's  fifth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  five  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Collococcus  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  rugofis  venofis , 
ftoribus  laxe  racembfis.  Brown.  Hift.  Jam.  1 67.  Col¬ 
lococcus  with  oblong,  oval,  rough,  veined  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  growing  in  loofe  Bunches.  This  is  the  Cerafa 
Americana,  rugofis  foliis ,  frit  Cl  u  vifeofo.  Pluk.  Tab.  158. 
f.  1.  American  Cherry,  with  rough  Leaves,  and  a 
clammy  Fruit,  called  Clammy  Cherry. 

2.  Collococcus  platyphyllus  major,  racemis  urnbel- 
latis.  Brown.  Hift.  Jam.  168.  Greater  Collococcus  with 
broad  Leaves,  and  branching  Umbels.  This  is  the* 
Prunus  racemofa ,  foliis  oblongis  hirfutis  maximis,  fruClu 
rubro.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  184.  The  broad-leaved  Cherry 
Tree. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  fome 
t>f  the  other  Hands  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  where  it  rifes 


with  a  ftrait  Trunk  to  the  Height  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet, 
fending  out  Branches  by  Threes  at  each  Divifion  ;  they 
are  covered  with  a  dark  gray  Bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  oblong  Leaves  which  are  rough  and  veined  ;  they 
are  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  and  two  and  a  Half  broad, 
(landing  on  (hort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  loofe  Bunches  at  the  Ends  of  the  Branches ; 
thele  are  fucceeded  by  fpherical  Berries  of  a  fcarlet  Co¬ 
lour  full  of  a  clammy  Juice,  inclofing  a  ruged  Stone. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  where 
it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  fifty  Feet.  The  Bark  of  the 
Stem  is  furrowed  and  gray ;  the  Branches  .are  crooked  ; 
the  Leaves  are  a  Foot  and  a  Half  long,  and  eight  or 
nine  Inches  broad ;  they  are  rough  and  downy,  and  (land 
upon  (hort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  Bunches  at  the  End  of  the  Branches,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  oval  Berries  about  the  Size  of  fmall 
Cherries. 

The  firft  Sort  has  been  feveral  Years  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Curious,  where  it  has  rifen  to  the  Height  of  ten 
or  twelve  Feet,  but  has  not  produced  either  Flowers  or 
Fruit  in  England  fo  far  as  I  can  learn.  The  fecond 
Sort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  this  Country. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Weft- Indies.  Thefe  (hould  be  fown  in  Pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  (hould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  Malpighia,  with  whofe  Culture  thefe  Plants 
will  thrive  very  well,  to  which  the  Reader  is  defined  to 
turn. 

D. 

DOUGLASSIA.  Houft.  Gen.  Nov. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fhort  tubulous  Empalement  indented  in 
five  Parts  at  the  Brim  -,  it  has  one  Petal  with  a  long  incur¬ 
ved  Tube,  cut  at  the  Top  into  five  Segments  which  are 
equal  and  fpread  open ;  it  has  five  very  long  Stamina , 
ftanding  out  beyond  the  Petal,  which  are  equal  in  Length , 
terminated  by  globular  Summits ,  and  a  roundifh  Ger¬ 
men,  fupporting  a  Jlender  Style,  which  is  fhorter  than  the 
Stamina,  crowned  by  a  roundifh  Stigma.  The  Germen 
afterwards  become  a  roundifh  Capfule  having  two  Cells , 
each  including  two  hard  Seeds. 

This  Plant  is  by  Dr.  Linnaus  placed  in  the  Genus  of 
Volkameria ,  which  he  ranges  in  the  fecond  Sedlion  of 
his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants  with  a 
ringent  Flower,  having  four  Stamina ,  two  of  which 
are  longer  than  the  other,  whofe  Seeds  are  lodged  in  a 
Capfule-,  but  as  the  Flowers  of  this  have  five  Sta¬ 
mina  of  equal  Length,  according  to  his  Syftem,  it 
(hould  be  removed  from  that  Clafs;  and  placed  in 
the  firft  Sedtion  of  his  fifth  Clafs. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun ,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  James  Douglafs,  Phyfician 
to  her  late  Majefty  Queen  Caroline . 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Douglassia.  This  is  the  Pauliuro  affinis  liguftri- 
folia  fpinofa,fiore  monopet alo  dijformi,  fruCii  ficco  fubrot un¬ 
do.  Sloan.  Hift.  Jam.  25.  Tab.  1 66.  fig.  2,  3.  Dr, 
Linnaus  titles  it  Volkameria  fpinis  petiolorum  rudimentis, 
Sp.  Plant.  637.  Volkameria  with  Spines  formed  from 
the  Rudiments  of  the  Foot  Stalks. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  the  Hands  of  the  Weft- 
Indies-,  it  has  feveral  ligneous  Stalks,  which  rife  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  white  Bark,  and  gar- 
nilhed  with  narrow  Spear-lhaped  Leaves,  about  two 
Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  in  the  Middle, 
drawing  to  a  Point  at  each  End.  There  are  two 
of  thefe  Leaves  at  each  Joint  which  (land  oppofite,  and 
feveral  fmaller  of'  the  fame  Shape  which  arife  at  the 
fame  Place,  under  which  are  placed  two  fmall  crookdti 
Spines,  which  appear  to  be  formed  of  the  Rudiment  of 
the  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  come  out  in.  fmall 
Bunches  upon  long  Foot  Stalks,  at  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  on  each  Side  placed  oppofite,  toward  the 
End  of  the  Branches,  each  Bunch  containing  five  or  fix 
white  tubulous  Flowers  upon  (hort  Foot  Stalks ;  they 
are  white,  having  (hort  Tubes,  cut  into  five  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments 
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meats  which  fpread  open,  and  in  the  Middle  are  five  fupporting  a  fingle  Style  crowned  by  a  thick  Stigma.  TU 
purple  Stamina,  which  are  three  Times  the  Length  of  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundifo  Berry  crowned  by  the 
the  Tube.  The  Germen,  which  are  fituated  at  the  Bot-  Empalement ,  inclofing  eight  Nuts ,  which  have  two  Cells , 
tom  of  the  Tube,  afterwards  become  a  fmall  round  with  one  angular  Seed  in  each. 


dry  Capfule  having  two  Cells,  each  containing  one 
hard  Seed. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  Cutings  in  the 
fame  Way  as  the  VolkaJneria ;  and  as  the  Plants  require 
the  ftme  Treatment,  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn 
to  that  Article  for  Directions  to  avoid  Repetition. 

Dr.  Linnaus  has  fuppofed  this,  and  the  Liguftroides 
of  Houjloun  to  be  the  fame,  but  they  are  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  in  Species,  if  not  in  Genus  ;  but  as  I  have  not  feen 
the  Flowers  of  the  Liguftroides ,  I  cannot  determine  its 
Genus ;  for  although  there  have  been  Plants  of  it  in 
the  Chelfea  Garden  more  than  twenty  Years,  yet  they 
have  not  produced  Flowers,  notwithftanding  they  are 
twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high. 

E. 

EHRETIA.  Strew.  Tab.  25.  Ceraffo  afftnis.  Sloan. 
Cat.  169.  Baftard  Cherry  Tree. 

The  Ch ar abler s  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf  ;  it  has  one  Bell-Jhaped  Petal ,  cut  into  fix  Segments 
to  the  Middle  which  are  reflex ed,  and  fix  Stamina  which 
are  longer  than  the  Petal,  and  fpread  open  every  W ay, 
terminated  by  roundifh  Summits  ;  it  has  a  roundifh  Ger- 
men  fupporting  a  fietider  Style ,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  Stig¬ 
ma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  a  fucculent  Berry 
with  two  Cells,  including  two  Stones ,  each  having  two 
Kernels,  which  are  convex  on  one  Side ,  and  plain  on  the  other. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  belongs  to  the  firft  Section 
of  Linnaeus’s  fixth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants 
whofe  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Ehretia.  This  is  the  Ehretia  folds  alternis  oblongis 
acuminatis ,  fpica  florum  fparfd  petalis  reflexis  albis.  Trew. 
Tab.  25.  Ehretia  with  alternate,  oblong,  acute-point¬ 
ed  Leaves,  and  fparfed  Spikes  of  Flowers,  having 
white  reflexed  Petals  ;  it  is  called  Baftard  Cherry 
Tree  in  the  IVeft-lndies. 

This  has  a  ftrong  woody  Trunk,  which  grows  to 
the  Size  of  a  middling  Pear  Tree,  covered  with  a  gray 
furrowed  Bark,  and  divides  into  many  Branches,  which 
are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  acute-pointed,  fmooth 
Leaves,  five  or  fix  Inches  long,  and  two  Inches  and 
a  Half  broad,  of  a  dark  green  Colour  on  their  upper 
Side-,  they  are  placed  alternate,  having  Ihort  Foot 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  Panicles  at  the 
End  of  the  Branches ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  of 
one  Petal,  having  a  Bell-lhaped  Tube,  but  is  cut  into 
fix  Segments  to  the  Middle  which  are  reflexed  ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oval,  fucculent  Berries  con¬ 
taining  one  or  two  Stones  ;  it  grows  in  moft  Parts 
of  the  Iflands  of  the  IVeft-lndies. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds  which  Ihould  be  fown 
in  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan ;  when 
the  Plants  come  up  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Way  as  the  Malpighia ,  to  which  Article  the  Reader 
is  defired  to  turn,  to  avoid  Repetition.  This  Plant 
has  produced  its  Flowers  feverai  Times  in  the  Chelfea 
Garden,  but  it  has  not  perfected  its  Fruit  here. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  Dr.  Trew  of  Nuremberg ,  in  Honour  of  Mr.  George 
Denis  Ehret  a  curious  Botanift,  who  fent  a  Drawing  of 
the  Plant  to  the  Do&or  taken  from  one  of  the  Plants 
that  flowered  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  from  which  he 
has  publilhed  a  curious  Print  in  his  twenty-fifth 
Table. 

ELLISIA.  Brown .  Hift.  Jam.  262. 

The  Chara&ers  are. 

The  Flower  has  a  fmall  cylindrical  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  indented  in  five  Parts  at  the  Brim  ;  it 
has  one  fubidous  Petal  which  is  curved ,  the  Brim  is  cut  in¬ 
to  five  almoft  equal  Segments  which  fpread  open  •,  it  has 
four  Stamina,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other , 
terminated  by  roundifh  Summits,  and  a  roundifo  Germen, 

% 


The  Characters  of  the  Flowers  are  copied  from  Dr 
Brown’s  Hiftory  of  Jamaica ,  having  never  feen  them 
myfelf ;  for  although  I  have  had  many  of  thele  Plants 
in  the  Chelfea  Garden  near  twenty  Years,  yet  none  of 
them  have  yet  produced  Flowers  ;  but  I  have  fome 
Specimens  of  the  Fruit  from  which  they  were  railed, 
in  my  Collection. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  belongs  to  the  fecond  SeCtion 
of  Linnaeus’s  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  whofe  Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fhorter  Sta¬ 
mina ,  and  the  Seeds  are  included  in  a  Capfule. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,-  viz. 

Ellisia.  We  have  no  Englifh  Name  for  this 
Plant ;  it  was  titled  by  Dr.  Brown  in  Honour  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  who  has  publilhed  fome  Obfervations  on  marine 
Productions  of  a  Plant-like  Nature. 

This  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and  fome  of  the 
other  Iflands  in  the  IVeft-lndies ;  it  has  a  ftirubby 
Stalk,  which  divides  into  many  (lender  angular  Branches 
which  are  ligneous ;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  oval 
Leaves  which  ftand  oppofite ;  they  are  two  Inches  long, 
and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  ;  fome  of  them  are  ob¬ 
tufe,  and  others  end  in  acute  Points  ;  they  are  fawed  on 
their  Edges  toward  the  Top,  and  are  of  a  light  green 
Colour,  when  they  are  in  the  Stove  ;  but  in  Summer, 
when  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  they  change 
black,  and  continue  fo  till  after  they  have  been  fome 
Time  in  the  Stove  again.  The  Flowers  (according  to 
Dr.  Brown’s  Figure)  are  difpofed  in  loofe  Spikes,  which 
come  out  from  the  Wings,  and  alfo  at  the  End  of  the 
Branches ;  they  are  of  the  Lip,  or,  according  to  Tourne - 
fort,  of  the  perlbnated  Kind,  and  are  white.  The 
Branches  are  armed  at  each  Joint  with  two  (lender 
ereCt  Thorns,  which  are  fituated  oppofite  immediately 
above  the  Leaves,  and  are  unequal,  one  being  longer 
than  the  other. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Cutings,  which  put  out 
Roots  with  great  Facility  ;  thefe  may  be  cut  off  from 
the  Plants  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  if 
they  are  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth,  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  and  fhading 
them  from  the  Sun,  they  will  foon  take  Root  ;  when 
they  begin  to  llioot,  they  Ihould  have  free  Air  admited 
to  them,  and  gradually  hardened  ;  then  they  Ihould  be 
carefully  feparated,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  fill¬ 
ed  with  light  Earth,  placing  them  underCover  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  then  they  may  be  removed  into 
a  warm  Iheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  Autumn;  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  and  during  the  Winter  Seafon  Ihould  have  a 
temperate  Heat,  in  which  they  will  thrive  belt ;  for 
when  they  are  too  tenderly  treated,  their  Shoots  are 
weak,  and  fubject  to  be  attacked  by  Vermin,  nor  will 
the  Plants  live  through  the  Winter  in  a  Green- houfe. 
In  Summer  they  Ihould  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in 
a  warm  Iheltered  Situation  ;  with  this  Management  the 
Plants  have  fucceeded  belt. 

E. 

FERRARI  A.  Burnt. 

The  Char  abler  s  are,  , 

The  Flower  is  inclofed  in  a  double  Spatha,  or  Sheath, 
which  is  membranaceous  and  placed  alternate  ;  out  of  each 
Sheath  is  produced  one  Flower.  The  inner  Sheath  is 
fhorter  and  oblique  to  the  outer,  which  is  longer  and  erell. 
The  Flower  has  fix  oblong  acute-pointed  P etals,  thi  ee  of 
which  are  alternately  larger  than  the  other ;  the  three 
fmaller  are  raifed  and  fwelling  in  the  Middle  ;  their  un¬ 
der  Part  is  fmooth  and  lucid ;  thefe  feem  td  be  joined  at 
their  T ails,  and  their  Borders  are  fringed,  turned  backward, 
and  filky  ;  it  has  three  Stamina  which  rife  above  the  Pe¬ 
tals,  which  are  crowned  by  roundifo  Twin  Summits ,  and  a 
roundifh  three-cornered  Germen  fituated  under  the  Flower, 
fupporting  a  fingle  eretl  Style,  crowned  by  a  trifid  Stigma 
which  is  hairy ,  and  whofe  fingle  Pjirts  end  in  Tbteads. 
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The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oblong  fmootb  Capfule , 
prejfed  together  below ,  but  is  bellied  above  and  three  cor¬ 
nered,  one  Part  being  convex,  and  is  crowned  by  the  de¬ 
cayed  Petals  of  the  Flower  ;  it  has  three  Cells ,  and  is 
wraped  in  the  permanent  Sheath  of  the  Flower  ;  in  each 
Cell  is  lodged  many  fmall  round  Seeds ,  fajlened  to  the  three 
cornered  Column  in  the  Center. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  belongs  to  the  firft  Section  of 
Linnaeus’ s  third  Clafs,  the  Flower  having  three  Stamina 
and  one  Style. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Ferrari  a  foliis  lanceolatis.  Burm.  Ferraria 
with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves.  This  is  the  Flos  Indicus  e 
violaceo  fufcus ,  r  a  dice  tuberofa.  Ferr.  Flor.  Cult.  170. 
Indian  Flower  of  a  tawny  Violet  Colour  with  a  tube- 
rofe  Root. 

2.  Ferraria  foliis  enfiformibus.  Burm.  Ferraria 
with  Sword-fhaped  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Root  of  the  firft  Sort  was  fent  me  by  Dr. 
Job  B after,  F.  R.  S.  of  Zirkzee,  who  had  received  it 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Root  is  tuberous, 
roundifh,  and  compreffed,  it  is  fhaped  like  the  Root  of 
Indian  Corn  Flag,  but  is  larger ;  in  the  Center  of  the 
upper  Side  of  the  Root  there  is  a  Hollow  like  a  Navel, 
from  whence  the  Flower  Stalk  comes  out.  The  outer 
Cover  is  of  a  light  brown  Colour,  and  the  Infide  is 
white.  The  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  is  round, 
as  thick  as  a  Man’s  little  Finger,  and  is  garnifhed  with 
Leaves  the  whole  Length,  which  are  placed  alternate, 
embrace  the  Stalks  with  their  Bafe,  and  point  upward. 
The  lower  Leaves  are  from  four  to  five  Inches  long, 
and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  broad  toward  the  Bafe  ending 
in  obtufe  Points;  they  are  fmooth,  a  little  Keel-fhaped, 
and  of  a  light  green  Colour.  The  upper  Part  of  the 
Stalk  divides  into  two  or  three  Branches,  which  are 
clofely  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Shape  with 
thofe  below,  but  are  much  fhorter ;  each  of  the 
Branches  is  terminated  by  a  Spatha  or  Sheath,  which  is 
at  firft  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  Leaves,  but  when 
the  Flower  fades,  this  withers  and  dies,  but  remains 
upon  the  Stalk  ;  thefe  Sheaths  are  double,  one  within 
the  other.  The  Flower  rifes  out  of  the  Top  upon  a 
very  fhort  Foot  Stalk  ;  it  has  fix  oblong  Petals,  three 
of  which  are  alternately  larger  than  the  other  ;  they 
are  finely  fringed  on  their  Edges,  opening  flat,  and  are 
reflexed  at  their  Points ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  green  on 
their  Outfide,  but  of  a  tawny  Violet  Colour  within, 
having  many  filky  Hairs  on  their  Surface.  In  the 
Center  of  the  Flower  is  fituated  an  eredt  Style,  which 
fits  upon  the  Germen,  and  is  crowned  with  three  bifid 
Stigmas,  which  terminate  in  Hairs.  On  one  Side  the 
Style  is  fituated  three  Stamina,  which  divide  toward 
the  Top,  and  are  terminated  by  roundifh  Twin  Sum¬ 
mits.  The  Germen  which  is  fituated  under  the  Flower 
afterward  becomes  an  oblong  fmooth  Capfule  with  three 
Cells,  filled  with  roundifh  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  April , 
but  the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  here. 

There  is  a  great  Singularity  in  the  Root  of  this  Plant, 
which  is,  that  it  vegetates  but  every  other  Year,  and 
fometimes  every  third  Year,  the  intermediate  Time  it 
remains  unadlive,  though  very  found  and  good. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  figured  by  Dr.  Burman ;  but  I 
have  not  feen  it  as  yet  in  England ;  it  differs  from  the 
former  in  having  longer  Leaves,  which  are  Sword- 
fhaped  and  furrowed,  like  thofe  of  Byzantine  Corn  Flag. 
The  Stalk  rifes  about  the  fame  Height,  but  does  not 
divide  fo  much ;  the  Flowers  are  fmaller,  and  the 
Petals  are  not  fo  much  fringed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  when  they 
can  be  procured  from  the  Country  where  they  naturally 
grow  ;  thefe;  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  as  foon  as  they 
arrive,  and  require  the  fame  Treatment  as  the  lxia. 
The  Roots  alfo  fend  out  Offsets,  but  it  is  fparingly,  in 
England,  and  thefe  are  fome  Years  before  they  arrive 
to  a  Size  for  flowering,  which  occasions  the  Scarcity  of 
thefe  Plants  in  Europe.  The  Roots  alfo  require  the 
fame  Culture  with  the  lxia  and  Watfonia,  for  they  are 
too  tender  to  live  through  the  Winter  in  the  open  Air 
here  ;  thefe  rauft  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light. 


loamy  Earth,  and  fheltered  under  a  Frame  in  Wintef 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  before  di reded  for 
Watfonia  and  lxia,  under  which  Articles  the  Reader  will 
find  proper  Diredions  for  their  Culture  and  Manage¬ 
ment  but  thofe  Years ;  when  thefe  Roots  do  not  vege¬ 
tate,  they  fhould  have  very  little  Water,  and  in  the 
Summer  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  where  they  may 
have  only  the  Morning  Sun,  for  if  they  are  expofed  to 
the  Mid-day  Sun,  the  Earth  will  dry  too  much,  <b  may 
require  Water  often,  which  frequently  rots  the  Roots 
when  they  are  in  an  inadive  State. 

The  Mice  are  very  fond  of  thefe  Roots,  therefore 
they  fhould  be  proteded  from  thofe  Vermin,  otherwife 
they  will  deftroy  them. 

M. 

MOREA. 

The  Char  afters  are, 

The  Flowers  are  included  in  an  oblong  acute-pointed 
Spatha ,  or  Sheath ,  which  is  permanent,  and  opens  in  two 
Parts.  The  Flower  has  fix  Spear-fhaped  Petals  which 
fpread  open  plain,  and  are  connefted  at  their  Bafe  *,  three 
of  thefe  are  alternately  larger  than  the  other  ;  it  has  alfo 
three  ere  ft  bifid  Petals,  which  encompafs  the  Stamina  and 
Style  ;  it  has  three  very  fhort  Stamina,  terminated  by  ob¬ 
long  ere  ft  Summits ,  and  an  oval  Germen  fituated  under  the 
Flower,  fupporting  a  fisort  Style,  crowned  by  three  bifid 
Stigmas.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  oval  Cap¬ 
fule  with  three  longitudinal  Furrows,  divided  into  three 
Cells,  which  open  with  three  Valves  and  are  filled  with 
roundifh  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  belongs  to  the  firft  Sedion  of 
Linnaus’ s  third  Clafs,  which  includes  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  three  Stamina  and  one  Style. 

I  have  taken  the  Liberty  of  conftituting  this  Genus 
of  Plants,  as  their  Flowers  differ  in  Form  from  the 
lxia  and  Iris ,  to  both  which  Genera  thefe  Plants  have 
great  Affinity,  and  have  given  it  this  Title  of  Morea, 
in  Refped  to  the  ingenious  and  learned  Robert  More, 
Efq;  of  Shrewfbury,  who  is  an  excellent  Botanift,  and 
has  a  Garden  well  ftored  with  Plants. 

1.  Morea  fpatba  bifiord ,  caule  planifolio ,  fioribus 
minor ibus.  Icon.  Plant.  Tab.  238.  Morea  with  two 
Flowers  in  each  Sheath,  plain  Leaves  on  the  Stalks, 
and  fmaller  Flowers. 

2.  Morea  fpatba  uniflord,  caule  planifolio ,  fioribus 
majoribus.  Ibid.  Morea  with  one  Flower  in  a  Sheath, 
plain  Leaves  on  the  Stalk,  and  larger  Flowers. 

3.  More  a  fpatha  uniflord,  foliis  gladiolatis,  radice  fi- 
brofa.  Icon.  Tab.  239.  Morea  with  one  Fiower  in  a 
Sheath,  Sword-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  fibrous  Root. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  I  received  their  Seeds,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  and  the  laft  Spring  1758, 
they  produced  their  beautiful  Flowers, .  which,  being 
after  the  Body  of  this  Work  had  extended  beyond  the 
Letters  of  the  Alphabet  where  thefe  Plants  fhould  have 
been  placed,  has  occafioned  their  being  inferred  here. 

The  firft  Sort  has  a  bulbous  Root,  fhaped  like  that 
of  Saffron,  which  is  annually  renewed  as  that  is.  The 
Root  which  was  planted  always  decaying  after  it  has 
produced  Flowers,  fo  there  is  a  new  Root  formed  over 
the  old  one  for  the  fucceeding  Year.  The  Stalk  rifes 
about  a  Foot  high ;  it  is  taper,  of  a  purplifh  Colour 
at  Bottom,  and  is  garnifhed  with  narrow  plain  Leaves 
'  whofe  Bafes  embrace  the  Stalks ;  they  are  more  than  a 
Foot  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad  aj.  their  Bafe,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  Points;  they  are  flaccid,  and  of  a  deep 
green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalks ;  there  are  two  Flowers  inclofed  in  each 
Spatha  or  Sheath.  The  Foot  Stalks  which  fuftain  the 
Flowers  are  longer  than  the  Sheath ;  under  each  Flower 
is  fituated  the  Germen,  upon  which  the  Flower  fits 
clofe  ;  it  is  compofed  of  fix  Petals  whofe  Tails  are 
connected  at  Bottom  ;  thefe  are  Spear-fhaped,  fpread- 
ing  open  flat,  three  being  alternately  larger  than  the 
other ;  they  are  of  a  fading  blue  Colour,  having  each 
a  Spatula- fhaped  Spot  toward  the  Bottom.  In  the 
Center  of  thefe  come  out  three  fmall  ereft  Petals, 
2  which 
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which  are  bifid  at  their  Points,  and  thefe  inclofe  three 
Ihort  Stamina  and  the  Style.  The  Flowers  appear  the 
Bemning  of  May,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  June. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  Roots,  Stalks,  and  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  fir  ft,  but  there  is  only  one  Flower  in  each 
Sheath,  which  is  larger  than  thofe,  and  the  Petals  are 
of  a  faded  purple  Colour,  each  having  a  large  yellow 
Spot  toward  their  Tail.  It  flowers  and  perfects  its 
Seeds  about  the  fame  Time  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  came  by  the  Dutch  Title  of  White 
Water  Lily.  The  Root  of  this  is  compofed  of  feveral 
flefhy  Fibres ;  the  Leaves  are  flat  and  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  Iris  or  Flower-de-luce ,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  Co¬ 
lour  ;  they  are  fix  or  feven  Inches  long,  and  half  an 
Inch  broad  at  their  Bafe,  ending  in  acute  Points.  The 
Stalk  rifes  more  than  a  Foot  high,  and  is  garnilhed 
at  each  Joint  with  one  fmall  Leaf  fhaped  like  thofe 
below,  whofe  Bafe  embraces  the  Stalk,  which  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  Flower,  arifing  out  of  a  fmooth  ftiarp- 
pointed  Sheath;  it  is  compofed  of  fix  oval  Spear- 
Ihaped  Petals,  of  a  dirty  white  fhaded  with  a  Sky 
blue  Colour  ;  thefe  are  equal  in  Size,  and  fpread  open 
flat.  In  the  Center  of  thefe  arife  three  forked  Petals 
(landing  eredt,  of  a  blueilh  purple  Colour  ;  thefe  en- 
compafs  the  Stamina  and  Style, .  the  Stamina  being 
connected  at  their  Bale  to  their  Tails.  T  he  outer  Petals 
have  a  large  Sulphur-coloured  Spot  in  each.  This  Sort 
flowers  in  June ,  and  then  the  Germen  fwell  to  a  large, 
oblong,  furrowed  Capfule  with  three  Cells,  filled  with 
roundifh  compreffed  Seeds,  which  do  not  lipen  till 
Winter.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  remain  green  all  the 
Year. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  Earth ;  thofe 
of  the  two  firft  fhould  be  fown  in  Auguft ,  and  thofe  of 
the  third  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  The  Pots  fhould  be 
placed  in  a  hot  Bed  Frame  in  Mhnter  to  fcieen  the 
Seeds  from  Froft.  In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear, 
when  the  Glades  fhould  be  drawn  off  every  Day,  when 
the  Weather  is  mild,  to  prevent  the  Plants  being  drawn 
up  weak,  and  in  May  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  abroad 
in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
Morning  Sun,  but  fcreened  from  the  South  Sun.  If 
the  Seafon  proves  dry,  the  Plants  muft  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them 
in  too  great  Plenty.  Toward  the  latter  End  of  June 
the  Leaves  of  the  two  firft  Sorts  will  decay,  after  which, 
if  the  Roots  are  too  clofe,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  ; 
but  as  they  will  be  very  fmall,  fix  or  feven  of  them 
may  be  planted  in  one  fmall  Pot,  and  then  placed  on 
an  Eaft  Border,  where  they  may  have  only  the  Morning 
Sun,  and  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  till  Autumn,  when 
they  muft  be  placed  into  the  Frame  to  be  fcreened  from 
Froft,  but  fhould  be  always  expofed  to  the  open  Air 
in  mild  Weather  ;  this  fhould  be  repeated  every 
Winter,  and  in  three  Years  the  Plants  will  flower. 
The  Time  for  removing  thefe  Bulbs  is  always  foon 
after  their  Stalks  and  Leaves  decay.  In  Summer,  when 
they  are  at  Reft,  they  muft  have  very  little  Water,  and 
only  require  to  be  .kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  Win¬ 
ter  they  muft  be  fheltered  in  a  Frame. 

Thefe  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Offsets  which  are 
produced  from  the  old  Roots,  which  will  flower  the 

fecond  Year.  .  T„ 

The  third  Sort  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  Way  as 
the  other,  but  as  the  Leaves  of  this  continue  all  the 
Year,  the  beft  Time  to  tranfplant  them  is  in  September, 
when  the  Roots  are  in  the  moft  inaftive  State.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots  in  the  fame 
Way  as  is  pradlifed  for  the  Flag-leaved  Iris. 

N. 

NYSSA.  Flor.  Virg.  121.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  1028. 

The  Tupelo  Tree. 

The  Characters  are. 

It  has  hermaphrodite  and  male  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant ;  the  male  Flowers  have  an  open  fpr ending  Empale  - 
went  cut  into  five  Parts.  It  has  no  Petal ,  but  has  ten 
Awl-fhaped  Stamina  with  Twin  Summits  as  long  as  the 


Stamina ;  the  hermaphrodite  Flowers  have  Empalemcnts 
like  the  male ,  which  Jit  upon  the  Germen  •,  they  have  no 
Petals,  but  have  five  Awl -fij  aped  ere  Cl  Stamina  terminated 
by  fingle  Summits.  The  oval  Germen,  fituated  under  the 
Flower ,  fupports  an  Awl-fhaped  incurved  Style  crowned  by 
an  acute  Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  becomes  an  oval 
Berry  of  one  Cell,  inclofmg  an  oval  acute-pointed  Nut  with 
rough,  angular,  irregular  Furrows. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sedlion 
of  Linn*us\  twenty-third  Clals,  which  includes  thofe 
Plants  which  have  male  and  hermaphrodite  Flowers  on  the 
fame  Plant. 

The  Species  are* 

1.  Nyssa  foliis  integer rimis.  Hort.  Cliff.  462.  Tupelo 
Tree  with  entire  Leaves.  This  is  the  Cynoxylon  Ame- 
ricanum,  folio  craffiufculo  mol'd  (A  t enact.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Tab . 
172.  fig .  6.  American  Cynoxylon  with  a  thick,  foft, 
tenacious  Leaf. 

2.  Nyssa  foliis  acute  dentatis.  Tupelo,  with  Leaves 
acutely  indented,  commonly  called  Water  Tupelo. 
This  is  the  Arbor  in  aqua  nafeens,  foliis  latis  acuminatis 
dentatis ,  fruClu  Eleagni  majors.  Catefb.  Carol,  p.  60.  The 
Water  Tupelo. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia  and  feveral 
other  Parts  of  North  America,  where  it  rifes  with  a 
pretty  ftrong  upright  Stalk,  near  twenty  Feet  high, 
dividing  at  the  Top  into  feveral  Branches,  which  are 
garnifhed  with  pretty  thick,  foft,  Spear- fhaped  Leaves 
placed  alternately  ;  thefe  are  entire,  and  of  a  light 
green  Colour.  The  Flowers  come  out  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Stalk,  upon  pretty  long  Foot  Stalks  ;  they  have 
a  green  Empalement  without  Petals.  Some  of  them 
are  male,  which  have  ten  Stamina,  and  are  barren ; 
others  are  hermaphrodite,  having  five  Stamina,  and  a 
longer  Style  arifing  from  the  Germen  which  is  fituated 
under  the  Flower  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  Berries 
about  the  Size  of  fmall  Olives,  inclofmg  a  Nut  of  the 
fame  Form. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  in  the 
fhallow  Parts  of  Rivers  and  in  Swamps  ;  it  has  a  pretty 
large  Trunk,  from  which  come  out  many  Branches  to¬ 
ward  the  Top,  which  are  garnifhed  with  oblong,  acute- 
pointed  Leaves  about  three  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch 
broad  toward  their  Bafe ;  they  are  acutely  indented  on 
their  Borders ;  and  are  of  a  light  green  Colour,  ftand- 
ing  upon  long  Foot  Stalks  without  Order.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  come  out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk  upon  very 
long  Foot  Stalks;  they  have  no  Petals,  but  have  a 
green  Empalement,  and  are  fome  male,  and  others  are 
hermaphrodite  as  in  the  firft.  The  hermaphrodite 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  oval  Berries,  about  the 
Size  and  Shape  of  French  Olives,  inclofmg  a  rough, 
hard-fhelled  Nut  of  the  fame  Form. 

Some  of  thefe  Plants  have  been  introduced  of  late 
Years  into  the  Englifh  Gardens,  but  there  are  few  Places 
where  they  have  made  much  Progrefs ;  they  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  but  thefe  muft  be  procured  from 
the  Places  where  they  grow  naturally,  and  fhould  be 
put  into  the  Ground  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  for  they 
always  lie  a  Year  before  the  Plants  come  up.  The 
beft  "Way  is  to  fow  them  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
loamy  Earth,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  only 
the  Morning  Sun  ;  during  the  firft  Summer  the  Pots 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather 
duly  watered.  In  Autumn  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged 
into  the  Ground,  and  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove 
fevere,  they  fhould  be  covered  with  old  Tan,  Peafe 
Haulm,  or  other  light  Covering,  to  prevent  the  Froft 
from  penetrating  of  the  Ground.  The  following  Spring 
the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed 
which  may  be  hooped  over,  and  covered  with  Mats, 
obferving  conftantly  to  keep  the  Earth  moift.  Tnis 
will  bring  up  the  Plants  by  the  Begining  or  May-,  thefe 
muft  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  Air,  and 
during  the  following  Summer,  the  Pots  fhould  be  again 
plunged  into  an  Eaft  Border,  and  in  dry  Weather  duly 
watered.  In  Autumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  the  Froft, 
but  in  mild  Weather  expofed  to  the  open  Air.  The 
Spring  following,  before  the  Plants  begin,  to  (hoot,  they 
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fhould  be  parted  carefully  and  each  planted  in  a  fepa- 
rate  finall  Pot  filled  with  loamy  Earth,  and  if  they  are 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  Bed,  it  will  forward  their 
puting  out  new  Roots,  then  they  may  be  plunged  in  an 
Eaft  Border,  and  treated  in  the  fajane  Way  as  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Summer,  and  in  Winter  fheltered  again  under 
a  Frame.  The  Spring  following  luch  of  the  Plants,  as 
have  made  the  greateft  Progrefs,  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  loamy  moift  Soil,  in  a  fhel¬ 
tered  Situation,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  this 
Climate;  but  unlels  the  Ground  is  moift  they  make  very 
little  Progrefs. 

P. 
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PRUNELLA.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  600.  Prunella.  Lourn. 
lnjl.  R.  H.  182.  Lab.  84.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  65 4.  Self- 
heal  ;  in  French ,  Brunelle. 

The  Characters  are, 

The  Flower  has  a  jhort  permanent  Empalement  of  one 
Leaf ,  divided  into  two  Lips  ;  the  upper  Lip  is  broad ,  plain 
and  J. lightly  indented  in  three  Parts ;  it  is  narrow ,  ered, 
and  bifid.  The  Flower  is  of  the  Lip  Kind  with  one  Petal 
which  has  a  fiort  cylindrical  Lube  with  oblong  Chaps ; 
the  upper  Lip  is  concave ,  entire ,  and  noding ;  the  under 
Lip  is  reflexed ,  trifid,  and  obtufe ;  the  middle  Segment  is 
broad,  indented,  and  flawed  at  the  Point.  It  has  four 
Awl-fhaped  Stamina,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the 
ether ,  with  Jingle  Summits  inferted  to  the  Stamina ,  un¬ 
der  their  Points,  and  a  four -par ted  Germen ,  fupporting  a 
Jlender  Style  inclining  under  the  upper  Lip ,  crowned  by  an 
indented  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  turn  to  four 
oval  Seeds  which  are  flout  up  in  the  Empalement . 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedition  of 
Lourneford s  fourth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Herbs 
with  a  Lip  Flower  of  one  Petal,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  crejlcd 
and  hooked.  Dr.  Linnaeus  places  it  in  the  firft  Section  of 
his  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants  whofe 
Flowers  have  two  long  and  two  fioorter  Stamina ,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Prunella  foliis  ovato-cblongis  integris  petiolatis. 
Self-heal  with  oval  oblong  entire  Leaves  having  Foot 
Stalks.  This  is  the  Prunella  major  folio  non  difjedio. 
C.  B.  P.  260.  Greater  Self-heal  with  an  undivided 
Leaf. 

2.  Prunella  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  dentato-laciniatis. 
Self  heal  with  oblong,  oval,  indented,  cut  Leaves. 
This  is  the  Prunella  caruleo  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P.  2  61. 
Self-heal  with  a  large  blue  Flower. 

3.  Prunella  foliis  infimis  pinnato-incifis,  fummis  in- 
tegris.  Self-heal  whofe  lower  Leaves  are  cut  like  Wings, 
and  the  upper  entire.  This  is  the  Prunella  folio  laciniato. 
C.  B.  P.  2 61.  Self-heal  with  cut  Leaves. 

4.  Prunella  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  ciliatis  fub- 
feffilibus.  Sauv.  Monfp.  1.4 1.  Self-heal  with  linear, 
hairy,  cut,  Spear  lhaped  Leaves  filing  almoft  clofe  to 
the  Stalks.  This  is  the  Prunella  Hyjfopifolia.  C.  B.  P. 
261.  Hyflop-leaved  Self-heal. 

5.  Prunella  foliis  linearibus ,  inter nediis  longijfimis , 
fpicis  interruptis.  Self-heal  with  linear  Leaves,  the 
Joints  of  the  Stalk  far  afunder,  and  interrupted  Spikes 
of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Prunella  Canadenfis,  hyjj'opifolio 
angujtiffimo,  internodiis  longijfimis  JuJfieu.  Canada  Self- 
heal  with  the  naroweft  Hyfi'op  Leaves,  and  the  Joints 
of  the  Stalks  very  far  afunder. 

6.  Prunella  foliis  oblongis  pinnato-incifis  villofis,  in¬ 
fimis  petiolatis  fummis  fejfilibus .  Self-heal  with  oblong 
Wing-cut  Leaves  which  are  hairy,  the  lower  heaving 
Foot  Stalks,  and  the  upper  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 
This  is  the  Prunella  folio  laciniato ,  flore  fulphureo  ele¬ 
gant  ijfimo.  Boerh.  Fad.  alt.  169.  Self-heal  with  a/cut 
Leaf,  and  an  elegant  Sulphur- coloured  Flower.  - 

7.  Prunella  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  pinnato-incifis 
fubfejfilibus ,  fpicis  interruptis.  Self-heal  with  linear 
Spear-fhaped  Leaves  which  are  cut  like  Wings  feting 
almoft  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  interrupted  Spikes 
of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Brunella  folio  Verbena  tenuifolia. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  169.  Self-heal  with  a  Leaf  like  narrow¬ 
leaved  Vervain. 
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8.  Prunella  foliis  lanceolatis  integen.imh  infimis  petU 
clatis  fummis  fejfilibus,  internodiis  prolong! s,  fpicis  crajfio- 
ribits.  Self-heal  with  entire  Spear  fh aped  Leaves, 
the  lower  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  the  upper  fiting 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  the  Joints  far  afunder,  and  very 
thick  Spikes  of  Flowers.  This  is  the  Brunella  Caroli- 
Liana ,  magno  flore  dilute  car  idea,  internodiis  pralongis. 
Ad.  Phil.  N°  395.  Carolina  Self-heal  with  a  large  blue 
Flower,  and  the  Joints  far  afunder. 

9.  Prunella  foliis  oblongis  mucronatis  petiolatis,  fpicis 
crajfis  fejfilibus.  Self-heal  with  oblong  acute- pointed 
Leaves  having  Foot  Stalks,  and  thick  Spikes  of  Flow¬ 
ers  fiting  very  clofe  to  the  Leaves.  This  is  the  Bru¬ 
nella  Nova  Angla  major,  foliis  longis  mucronatis.  Ad. 
Phil.  N°  395.  Greater  New  England  Self-heal,  with 
longer-pointed  Leaves. 

10.  Prunella  foliis  pinnato-  dentatis,  braCleis  acute 
incifis  hirfutis.  Self-heal  with  Wing  indented  Leaves, 
and  hairy  acute- cut  Bracftea.  This  is  the  Bugula  odorata 
Lufitanica.  Cornut.  Canad.  46.  Sweet  Portugal  Bugle. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Paftures,  in  moft 
Parts  of  England ;  this  is  the  Sort  which  is  ufed  in 
Medicine,  and  is  much  efteemed  as  a  vulnerary  Herb ; 
it  has  a  perennial  fibrous  Root,  from  which  arife  feve- 
ral  fquare  Stalks,  eight  or  nine  Inches  high,  garnifhed 
with  oval,  oblong,  entire  Leaves  placed  oppofite  upon 
Foot  Stalks  ;  they  are  an  Inch  and  a  Half  long,  and 
three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  broad,  of  a  brownilh  Colour. 
The  Flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  fiiort  clofe  Spike ;  the 
moft  common  Colour  of  the  Flower  is  purple,  but  it  is 
fometimes  found  with  a  white  one.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Stalks  of  this  rife  higher  than  thofe  of  the 
former.  The  Joints  are  farther  apart.  The  Leaves 
are  oblong,  oval,  two  Inches  and  a  Half  long,  and 
one  and  a  Half  broad ;  they  are  placed  oppofite  upon 
long  Foot  Stalks,  and  are  jaged  and  indented  on  their 
Edges.  The  Spike  is  longer;  the  Flowers  are  larger, 
and  of  a  fine  blue  Colour.  This  flowers  about  the  fame 
Time  with  the  firft.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this  with 
white  Flowers. 

The  third  Sort  grows  naturally  in  moift  Meadows  in 
Germany.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  taller  than  either  of 
the  former.  The  Leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  than 
thofe  of  the  former.  The  lower  Leaves  are  cut  almoft 
to  the  Mid- rib,  in  Form  of  winged  Leaves,  thofe  on 
the  Middle  of  the  Stalk  are  cut  in  the  Shape  of  a  Hal¬ 
bert,  and  the  Leaves  on  the  Top  are  entire.  The 
Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sort  and 
come  earlier.  There  is  one  with  purple,  one  with 
white,  and  a  Third  with  red  Flowers  of  this  Species. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  in  Italy.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  {lender, 
and  rife  eight  or  nine  Inches  high.  The  Leaves  are 
two  Inches  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad  ; 
they  are  fmooth,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  Stalks.  The 
Flowers  are  of  a  blight  purple  Colour,  have  large 
Braftes,  and  flower  in  June. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Canada.  The 
Stalks  of  this  rile  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  are  fmooth 
and  entire,  two  Inches  long,  and  an  Eighth  of  an 
Inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  Points ;  thefe  are  placed 
oppofite,  fiting  clofe  to  the  Stalks,  whofe  Joints  are 
far  afunder.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  red  purple  Colour 
placed  in  whorled  Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks 
having  fmall  Spaces  between  the  Whorls.  This 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Auftria :  This  is  a 
biennial  Plant.  The  Stalks  rife  about  a  Foot  high, 
fending  out  Branches  oppofite  from  the  lower  Part ; 
they  are  hairy,  and  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  Leaves 
cut  in  Form  of  Wings.  The  lower  Leaves  ftand  up¬ 
on  long  Foot  Stalks,  but  the  upper  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  Spikes  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  ;  they  are  of  a  Brimftone  Co¬ 
lour,  and  have  hairy  acute  pointed  Bradteae.  It  flowers 
in  July,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Bohemia.  The 
Stalks  of  this  rife  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high.  The  Joints 
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are  pretty  far  afundcr,  the  lower  Leaves  are  near  three 
Inches  long,  and  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  cut  on  , 
their  Edges  in  Form  of  Wings,  and  fit  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  grow  in  interrupted  Spikes  at 
the  Top  of  the  Stalks  •,  they  are  purple  and  are  larger 
than  thole  of  the  common  Sort.  It  flowers  in  July , 
and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  this  is 
a  biennial  Plant  ;  the  Stalk  rifes  a  Foot  or  more  in 
Height  •,  it  is  purple  and  hairy.  The  Leaves  are 
Spear  fliaped  and  entire,  about  two  Inches  long,  and 
one  broad  in  the  Middle,  drawing  to  a  Point  at  each 
End.  The  Joints  of  the  Stalks  are  pretty  far  afunder  ; 
at  each  of  thefe  are  placed  two  Leaves  oppofite  ;  thofe 
on  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stalks,  have  Foot  Stalks 
about  an  Inch  long,  but  the  Leaves  at  the  Top  fit 
clofe  to  the  Stalks,  and  are  narrower  than  thofe  below. 
The  Flowers  are  colle&ed  in  pretty  long,  clofe,  thick 
Spikes,  which  terminate  the  Stalks,  and  are  of  a  light 
blue  Colour,  appearing  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Autumn. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  New  England , 
and  Maryland.  The  Stalks  of  this  are  purple,  rife 
about  a  Foot  high,  and  branch  out  on  each  Side  al- 
moft  their  whole  Length.  The  Leaves  are  three 
Inches  long,  and  one  broad  near  their  Bafe,  gradual ly 
diminifhing,  and  ending  in  long  acute  Points  ;  they 
are  of  a  purple  brown  Colour,  and  Hand  upon  fhort 
Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  collected  in  very  thick 
Spikes,  fiting  clofe  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  they  are 
of  a  purple  Colour,  and  appear  in  July.  The  Seeds 
ripen  in  Autumn. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  decays  foon  after 
it  has  perfedted  its  Seeds.  The  Stalks  are  about  nine 
Inches  long,  four-cornered,  and  hairy,  and  are  garnifh 
ed  with  oblong  Leaves,  which  are  regularly  indented  on 
their  Edges  like  thofe  of  Spleenwort ;  they  are  three 
Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  broad,  fiting  clofe  to  the 
Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  collefted  into  clofe  thick 
Spikes  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks;  they  are  of  a  blue 
Colour  and  fmell  fweet,  having  Bradteas  which  are  cut 
into  many  acute  Points,  and  are  very  hairy.  This 
flowers  in  June  and  July ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Autumn 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould 
be  fown  in  Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  when 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  the  Plants 
feldom  come  up  the  firfi:  Year ;  thefe  may  be  fown 
on  a  Bed  of  common  Earth,  (if  ic  is  of  a  loamy  Nature 
the  Plants  will  thrive  beft)  in  the  Place  where  the  Plants 
are  defired  to  remain ;  for  as  they  are  only  cultivated 
for  the  fake  of  Variety,  a  few  Plants  of  each  Sort  will 
be  as  many  as  mod  Perfons  will  allow  to  have  Place  in 
their  Gardens.  When  thefe  Plants  come  up,  the  only 
Culture  they  will  require,  is  to  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds. 

Thofe  Sorts  which  are  perennial,  may  be  continued 
and  increafed,  by  tranfplanting  their  Roots,  and  part¬ 
ing  their  Offsets  ;  by  fo  doing,  they  will  laft  feveral 
Years ;  but  if  they  are  not  removed  every  other  Year, 
they  are  apt  to  rot. 

If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  permited  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  without  Care;  but  if  the  feve¬ 
ral  Kinds  Hand  near  each  other,  the  fcattered  Seeds 
will  mix,  fo  that  the  Sorts  cannot  be  fo  well  preferved 
as  when  the  Seeds  are  carefully  colledted  and  fown 
upon  a  Bed  where  the  Sorts  have  not  grown  before ;  for 
if  the  Seeds  of  any  of  thefe  Plants  Ihould  have  been 
buried  in  the  Ground  before,  when  they  are  turned  up, 
they  will  mix  with  thofe  which  are  fown ;  the  not  being 
careful  in  this  Particular,  has  oc.cafioned  feveral  Per¬ 
fons  to  believe  that  moft  of  the  Sorts  were  only  acci¬ 
dental  Varieties,  becaufe  they  have  frequently  found 
two  or  three  different  Species  arife,  where  they  had 
fown  but  one,  and  thefe  they  imagined  were  produced 
from  the  fame  Seeds ;  whereas  thofe  which  were  diffe¬ 
rent  arofe  from  fcattered  Seeds,  fo  that  in  many  In- 
flances  I  have  fqund  it  impofiible  to  keep  the  Species 
of  Plants  diftindt  in  Gardens,  where  the  Plants  are 
ranged  in  Clafies. 


T. 

TRADESCANTIA.  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  360.  Ephe- 
merum.  Lourn.  Inft.  R.  H.  367.  Lab.  193.  Spiderwort. 

1  he  Characters  are. 

The  blower  has  a  difordered  Sheath.  Lhe  proper  Ent- 
palement  is  permanent ,  and  compofed  of  three  oval  concave 
Leaves.  Lhe  Flower  has  three  roundijh  equal  Petals  which 
fpread  open,  and  fix  hairy  fender  Styles ,  terminated  by 
Kidney  Jhaped  Summits,  and  an  oval  obtufe  Gennen  with 
three  Corners ,  fupporting  a  fender  Style ,  crowned  by  a 
three  cornered  blunt  Stigma.  Lhe  Germen  afterward  turns 
to  an  oval  Capjule  Jhut  up  in  the  Empalement ,  having  three 
Cells  containing  a  jew  angular  Seeds. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  firft  Sedlion  of 
Linnaeus’ s  fixth  Clafs,  which  contains  thofe  Plants 
whoje  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina  and  one  Style.  Lournefort 
plac  es  it  in  the  tnird  Scdtion  of  his  ninth  Clafs,  which 
contains  the  Herbs  with  a  Lily  Flower  having  three  Pe¬ 
tals. 

We  have  but  one  diftinct  Species  of  this  Genus, 
viz. 

Trad£scantia.  Hort.  Cliff,  nj.  Spiderwort.  This 
is  the  Eph enter um  Virginianum  fore  caruleo  majori . 
Lourn.  Inf.  R.  H.  367,  Virginia  Ephemerum  with  a 
larger  blue  Flower. 

Phis  Genus  had  the  Title  of  Ephemerum  given  it  by 
Lournefort ,  which  was  becaufe  the  Flower  continued  but 
one  Day  before  it  faded.  Dr.  Linnams  has  altered  the 
Title  to  Lradefcantia ,  after  John  Lradefcant ,  who 
brought  the  Plant  from  Virginia ,  where  it  grows  na¬ 
turally. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  feveral  flefhy 
Fibres,  which  fpread  wide  in  the  Ground,  from  which 
arife  many  long,  narrow,  keeled  Leaves,  which  em¬ 
brace  each  other  at  their  Bafe  ;  they  are  about  half 
an  Inch  broad  at  the  Bottom,  and  gradually  leifen  to 
a  Point ;  they  are  veined  and  rough  on  their  Edges, 
of  a  grayifh  Colour  and  fucculent ;  between  the  Leaves 
arifes  a  thick  jointed  Stalk  about  a  Foot  long,  garnifh- 
ed  at  each  Joint  with  one  Leaf,  whofe  Bafe  embraces  it. 
At  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  are  two  Leaves  which  fpread 
afunder;  above  thefe  come  out  many  Flowers  almoft  in 
a  Sort  of  Umbel ;  thefe  have  a  three-leaved  Empale¬ 
ment,  and  three  large  roundilh  Petals  of  a  deep  blue 
Colour,  which  in  the  Morning  fpread  open  flat,  but  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Day  they  fhrink  up,  and  do  not 
open  again,  but  there  is  a  Succefiion  of  Flowers  from 
the  fame  Bunch  daily,  for  a  confiderable  Time.  The 
Germen  afterward  lwells  to  a  roundifh  Capfule  with 
three  Angles,  having  three  Cells  including  a  few  angu¬ 
lar  Seeds.  It  flowers  in  June ,  and  there  is  commonly 
a  Succefiion  of  Flowers  for  near  two  Months  on  the 
fame  Plant,  efpecially  in  cool  moifi:  Seafons. 

We  have  two  other  Varieties  of  this  Plant,  one  with 
a  white,  the  other  hasa  purple  Flower  ;  but  thefe  are 
fuppofed  changeable  from  Seeds. 

It  is  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which,  if  they  are 
permited  to  fcatter,  will  produce  Plenty  of  young 
Plants  the  following  Spring,  or  if  the  Seeds  are  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  up  the 
Spring  after ;  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  Nurfery  Bed,  at  about  nine 
Inches  Diftance,  and  the  Ground  kept  clean  from 
Weeds.  In  Autumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  Borders  of  the  Flower  Garden,  where  they  will 
flower  and  produce  Seeds,  and  the  Roots  will  conti¬ 
nue  feveral  Years. 


V.- 


VOLKAMERIA.  Lin.  Gen .  Plant.  706. 

The  Characters  are, 

Lhe  Flower  has  an  Empalement  of  one  Leaf  \  which  is  in¬ 
dented  at  the  Brim  in  five  Parts ;  it  has  one  ringent  Petal , 
having  a  cylindrical  L ube  twice  the  Length  of  the  Empale¬ 
ment ,  but  is  fpread  open  at  the  Brim ,  where  it  is  cut  in¬ 
to  five  equal  Segments,  and  four  long  fender  Stamina  termi¬ 
nated  by  fingle  Summits ,  and  a  four-cornered  Germen  fup- 

fuppcrting 


ADDENDA. 


porting  a  /lender  Style  crowned  by  a  bifid  Stigma.  The 
Germen  afterward  becomes  a  roundip  Capfule  with  two 
Cells  including  oneSeed  in  each. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  is  ranged  in  the  fecond  Sediion 
of  Linnaeus’’*,  fourteenth  Clafs,  which  includes  the  Plants 
with  ringent  Flowers ,  having  two  long  and  two  port 
Stamina ,  and  the  Seeds  included  in  a  Capfule. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus,  viz. 

Volkameria.  We  have  no  Englip  Title  for  this 
Plant.  It  is  the  Volkameria  ramis  inermibus.  Flor.  Zeyl. 
231.  Volkameria  with  unarmed  Branches.  This  Plant 
is  figured  by  Dr.  Plukenet ,  Tab.  211.  /.  4.  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Title;  Periclymeni fimilis  myrtifolia  arbor  Maderaf- 
patenfes.  A  Plant  refembling  Honeyfuckle  from  Madrafs. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  in  India ;  it  fends  out 
many  weak  fhrubby  Stalks  which  rife  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  Feet  high,  covered  with  a  white  Bark,  and  gar- 
nifhed  with  oval  Spear-fhaped  Leaves,  three  Inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  Half  broad,  of  a  lucid  green 
Colour  and  fmooth  ;  they  are  placed  by  Pairs  upon 
fhort  Foot  Stalks.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Stalks  in  umbellated  Bunches  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort  of  Jafmine,  to  which  the 
Flowers  have  a  great  Refemblance,  but  the  Segments  of 
the  Petal  are  not  fo  acute- pointed  ;  they  are  white,  and 
have  an  agreeable  Odour  ;  thefe  have  each  four  Stami¬ 
na  which  are  longer  than  the  Petal,  terminated  by  An¬ 
gle  Summits.  The  Germen  turns  to  a  roundifh  Cap¬ 
fule  with  two  Cells,  each  including  one  Seed. 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  Cutings,  which 
is  the  Method  ufually  pradtiled  here,  becaufe  the  Plants 
do-  not  produce  Seeds  in  England ;  thefe  Cutings  fhould 
be  planted  in  Pots  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot  Bed  of  Tan,  where  they  fhould 
be  fhaded  from  the  Sun  till  they  have  taken  Root,  then 
they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open 
Air,  and  afterward  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  loamy  Earth,  and  placed  in 
the  Shade,  till  they  have  taken  new  Root,  then  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  warm  fheltered  Situation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  Sep- 
tember ,  at  which  Time  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  Stove,  and  during  the  Winter  Seafon  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  Temperature  of  Warmth,  but  in  the  Summer, 
they  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  a  fheltered 
Situation ;  with  this  Management  the  Plants  will 
thrive,  but  they  do  not  annually  produce  Flowers  in 
England.  The  Cutings  of  this  Plant  were  fent  me  by 
Dr.  Bernard  de  Juffieu,  Demonftrator  of  the  Plants  in 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  which  produced  Flowers 
twro  Years  after  in  the  Chelfea  Garden. 

W. 

WACF1ENDORFIA.  Burnt. 

The  Characters  are. 

The  Flowers  have  oblong  acute-pointed  Sheaths,  which 
are  ranged  alternately  upon  the  Stalks  at  a  Diftance  from 
each  other ;  they  are  permanent  and  wither ,  inclcfing  the 
Capfule.  The  Flower  has  fix  oblong  Petals ,  three  of  the 
tipper  fpread  open ,  and  are  erebt  and  joined  at  their 
Tails.  The  two  fide  Petals  fpread  each  Way ,  and  the 
lower  is  the  Keel,  which  is  fometimes  wanting ;  it  has  a 
protuberant  Neftarium  placed  outward  on  each  Side  the 
upper  Petal,  and  three  Awl-paped  declining  Stamina 
which  are  porter  than  the  Petals,  and  refi  upon  the  tinder 
one,  and  are  terminated  by  oblong  horizontal  Summits 
which  join.  Jt  has  an  oval ,  blunt,  three-cornered  Germen 
Jituated  within  the  Petals,  fupporting  a  fimgle  Awl-paped 
Style  which  always  bends  to  the  right ,  crowned  by  a  Jingle 
Stigma.  The  Germen  afterward  turns  to  an  almofl  oval, 
three-cornered,  hairy  Capfule,  having  three  Cells,  con¬ 
taining  three  oval  Seeds  fafiened  to  the  Placenta ,  which  is 
in  the  Center. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  given  to  it  by  Dr. 
John  Barman  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Amfierdam,  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  Dr.  Everard  Jacob  Wachendorf,  Profeffor  of 
Phyfick,  Botany,  and  Chemiflry  at  Utrecht. 

It  comes  into  the  firft  Sedtion  of  Linnaeus's  third 
Clafs,  the  Flower  having  three  Stamina  and  one  Style. 


We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Genus  in  the  Eng - 
lifh  Gardens,  viz. 

Wa  chj-ndorfia  foliis  lanceolatis  quinque-nerviis  ca- 
naliculato-fpicatis ,  fioribus  in  thyrfum  idle  Pis.  Burnt. 
Wachendorfia  with  Spear-fhaped  Leaves  having  five 
plaited  channeled  Veins,  and  the  Flowers  colledted  in  a 
loofe  Spike. 

This  Plant  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
it  has  a  thick  tuberous  Reed- like  Root  of  a  deep  red 
Colour,  fending  out  many  perpendicular  Fibres  of  the 
fame  Colour;  and  fpreading  into  feveral  Offsets.  The 
Leaves  which  rife  immediately  from  the  Root  are 
large,  Spear-fhaped,  and  channeled  ;  they  have  five 
plaited  Veins,  and  refemble  the  Folds  in  Fans.'  The 
large  ft  of  thefe  Leaves  are  two  Feet  long,  and  three 
Inches  broad,  and  of  a  deep  green  Colour.  The 
Flower  Stalk  rifes  from  the  Center  of  the  Heads  be¬ 
tween  the  Leaves,  to  the  Height  of  three  or  four  Feet, 
and  is  garnifhed  with  Leaves  of  the  fame  Form  with, 
thofe  below,  but  are  narrower,  and  are  ranged  alter¬ 
nately,  embracing  the  Stalk  half  round  with  their  Bafe. 
The  Flowers,  when  young,  are  inclofed  in  Sheaths, 
which,  after  fome  Time,  open  and  make  way  for  the 
Flowers  to  come  out,  then  they  wither  and  dry,  but 
remain  upon  the  Stalk  like  thofe  of  the  yellow  Alpho- 
del.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Stalk,  forming  a  loofe  Spike  at  the  Top  ;  there  are 
feveral  Flowers  fuftained  upon  one  common  Foot  Stalk 
which  open  after  each  other,  fo  that  there  is  feldom 
more  than  one  open  at  the  fame  Time  upon  the  fame 
F'oot  Stalk.  The  upper  Flowers  ftand  almoft  upright, 
but  the  lower  nod  downward  ;  they  are  hairy  and  of  a 
Saffron  Colour  on  the  Outfide,  but  fmooth  and  yellow 
within,  having  generally  fix  Petals,  but  fometimes  the 
lower  one  is  wanting,  but  then  the  Place  is  occupied 
by  the  Pointal,  which  is  a  Angular  Sport  of  Nature. 
After  the  Flower  fades,  the  Germen  fwells  to  an  al¬ 
moft  oval,  three-cornered,  blunt  Capfule  with  three 
Cells,  each  containing  three  purple  hairy  Seeds,  fixed 
to  an  oblong  Placenta. 

Dr.  Barman  doubts  if  this  is  not  the  fame  Species 
with  that  Plant  which  is  figured  and  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Breynius  in  the  thirty-feventh  Plate  of  his  Century, 
but  it  is  certainly  different ;  for  I  have  raifed  Breynius's, 
Plant  from  Seeds,  which  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  although  there  is  fome  Affinity  in  the  Roots 
and  Leaves  of  both  Plants,  yet  thofe  Leaves  of  Brey - 
nius* s  Plant  are  much  fhorter,  broader,  and  deeper 
channeled,  and  each  Leaf  has  a  Cavity  on  the  upper 
Edge,  which  extends  half  the  Length  of  the  Leaf, 
and  is  very  Angular.  The  Leaves  are  alfo  hairy 
whereas  thole  of  Barman9 s  Plant  are  fmooth.  I  have 
not  as  yet  feen  Breynius ’s  Plant  in  flower,  but  by  his 
Figure  the  Stalk  branches  out  into  a  Panicle  of  Flowers 
which  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  Barman’s  Plant,  and 
the  Petals  are  equal.  The  Flowers  have  fix  Stamina 
which  fpread  open  upon  the  Petals,  fo  that  it  is  not  of 
the  fame  Genus,  and  according  to  Linnaeus's  Syftem, 
not  of  the  fame  Clafs. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Offsets,  which  are  fent 
out  from  the  main  Head,  after  the  fame  Manner  as 
fome  of  the  Flag-leaved  Irifes.  Thefe  Offsets  fhould 
be  taken  off  the  latter  End  of  Augufl,  or  the  Begining 
of  September,  which  is  the  Time  when  the  Roots  are  in 
the  moft  inadtive  State  ;  thefe  muff  be  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  fort  loamy  Earth  mixed  with  a  little 
Sea  Sand,  and  if.  the  Seafon  proves  hot  and  dry,  it 
will  be  proper  to  place  the  Pots  where  they  may  have 
only  the  Morning  Sun,  until  the  Offsets  have  put 
out  new  Roots,  for  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  full 
Sun,  the  Earth  will  dry  too  faft,  and  if  the  Roots  are 
much  watered  they  are  apt  to  rot ;  after  they  have 
taken  new  Root,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  full  Sun.  In  this 
Place  they  may  remain  till  there  is-  Danger  of  frofty 
Mornings;  then  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  hot  Bed 
Frame,  with  the  Ixias,  and  ocher  bulbous  and  tuberofe- 
rooted  Plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  them. 
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Abies 

Abrotanum 
Abrotanum  Fce- 
mina,  fee  Santolina 
Abrus,  fee  Glycine 
Ablinthium 
Abutilon 
Acacia 

Acacia  Germanorum,  fee 
Prunus 

Acacia  Virginiana,  fee  Ro- 
binia 

Acajou,  fee  Anacardium 
Acalypha 
Acanaceous 
Acanthus 

Acarna,  fee  Cnicus 

Acaulis 

Acer 

Acetofa 

Acetofella,  fee  Oxalis 

Achillea 

Achyranthes 

Acinos 

Acinus 

Aconitum 

Aconitum  Hyemale,  fee 
Helleborus 
Acorus 

Acriviola,  fee  Tropaeo- 

lum 

Adtaea 

Adanfonia 

Adenanthera 

Adhatoda,  fee  Jufticia 

Adianthum 

Adnata 

Adonis 

Adoxa 

jEfchynomene,  yfoMimofa 

iEfcuJus 

iEther 

Agave 

Ageratum 

Ageratum  officinarum,  fee 
Achillaea 

Agnus  Caftus,  fee  Vitex 

Agrifolium,  fee  Ilex 

Agrimonia 

Agroftemma 

Ahouai,  fee  Thevetia 

Aizoon 

Ala 

A1  abaft  rum 

Alaternoides,  fee  Phylica, 
Clutia,  &  Celaftrus 
Alaternus 
Alcea 
Alchimilla 

Alkekengi,  fee  Phyfalis 
Alliaria,  fee  Hefperis 
Allium 
Alnus 

Alnus  nigra  baccifera,  fe 
Frangula 
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Aloe 

Aloides,  fee  Stratiotes 

Alopecuros 

Alpinia 

Althaea 

Alyfioides,  fee  Alyflufri 
Alyfilim 

Amaranthoides,  fee  Gom- 
phrena 
Amaranthus 

Amaranthus  Criftafus,  fee 
Gelofia 
Amaryllis 
Ambrofia 

Amelanchier,  fee  Chionan- 
thus 

Amentaceous 

Amethyftea 

Ammannia 

Ammi 

Ammi  perenne,  fee  Silaum 
Amomum  Plinii,  fee  So- 
lanum 

Amoris  Pomum,  fee  Ly- 


Aphaca 

Apios,  fee  Glycine 

Apium 

Apocynum 

Aquifolium,  fee  Ilex 

Aquilegia 

Arabis 

Arachis' 

Aralia 

Arbof 

Arbor  Camphorifera,  fee 
Laurus 
Arbor  Coral,  fee  Erythri- 
na 

Arbor  Juds,  fee  Cercis 

Arbor  Vitae,  fee  Thuya 

Arboreus 

Arbutus 

Ardtium 

Ardtotis 

Arcuation1 

Argemone 

Argilla 

Aria  Theophrafti,  fee  Cra- 


coperficon 

taegus 

Amorpha 

Arifarum,  fee  Arum 

Amygdalus 

Arifta 

Anacampferos,  fee  Sedum 

Ariftolochia 

Anacardium 

Armeniaca 

Anacyclus 

Armerius,  fee  Dianthus 

Anagallis 

Arnica 

Anagyris 

Artedia 

Ananas 

Artemifta 

Anapodophyllon,  fee  Po- 

Arum 

-  dophyllon 

Arundo 

Anaftatica 

A  farina 

Anchufa 

Afarum 

Andrachne 

Afclepias 

Andromeda 

Afcyrum 

Androface 

Afpalathus 

Androfaemum,  fee  Hype¬ 

Afparagus 

ricum 

Afperifolious 

Andryala 

Afperugo 

Anemone 

Afperula 

Anemonoides,  fee  Ane¬ 

Afphodelus 

mone 

Afplenium 

Anemofpermos,  fee  Ardto¬ 

After 

tis 

Afterifcus,  fee  Buphthal- 

Anethum 

Angelica 

Anguria 

Anil 

Anifum,  fee  Pimpinella 
Anona 

Anonis,  fee  Ononis 

Anthemis 

Antherae 

Anthericum 

Anthology 

Antholyza 

Anthofpermuifi 

Anthyllis 

Antirrhinum 

Aparine 

Apetalous 


mum 

Afteroides,  fee  Inula 

Aftragalus 

Aftrantia 

Athamanta 

Atradtylis 

Atraphaxis 

Atriplex 

Atriplex  baccifera,  fee  Bli- 
tnm 

Atropha 
Avena 
Aurantidm 
Auricula  muris 
Auricula  urli 
Azalea 

Azederach,  fee  Melia 


B. 

BACCA 
Baccharis1 
Bacciferous 
Balauftia,  fee  Punica 
Ballote 

Balfamina,  fee  Impatien9 
Balfamita,  fee  Tanace-' 
turn 

Bamia  Mofchata,  fee  Hi*i 
bifcus 

Banana,  fee  Mufa 
Bannifteria 

Baobob,  fee  Adanfonia 
Barba  Caprae,  fee  Spiraea 
Barba  Jovis,  fee  Anthyl¬ 
lis 

Barbarea,  fee  Sifymbrium 

Bardana,  fee  Ardtium 

Barleria 

Bartramia 

Baflella 

Bafilicum,  fee  Ocyrfium 

Bafteria 

Bauhinia 

Belladona,  fee  Atropa 
Beilis 

Beilis  major,  fee  Chryfan- 
themum 
Bellonia 

Benzoin,  fee  Laurus 
Berberis 

Bermud.iana,  fee  Sifyriri- 
chium 

Bernardia,  fee  Cfdfon 

Befleria 

Beta 

Betonica 

Betonica  aquatica,  feeScro - 
phularia 

Betonica  Pauli,  fee  Vero« 
nica 
Betula 
Bidens 

Bifolium,  fee  Ophris 
Bignonia 
Bifcutella 
Biflerula 

Bidingua,  fee  Rufcus 

Biftorta 

Bivalvular 

Bixa 

Blattaria,  fee  Verbafcum 

Blitum 

Bocconia 

Boerhaavia 

BdmbaX 

Bonduc,  fee  Guilandina 
Bontia 

Bonus  Henricus,  fee  Che- 
nopodium 
Borbonia 
Borrago 

5  K  Bofo. 


I 

Bofia 

Botrys,  fee  Chenopodium 
Brabejum 

Branca  CJrfina,  fee  Acan¬ 
thus 
Braffica 
Breynia 
Bromelia 
Browallia 

Brunella,  fee  Prunella  in 
Addenda 
Brunsfeliia 
Brufcus,  fee  Rufcus 
Bryonia 

Bryonia  nigra,  fee  Tamus 

Bubon 

Buddleja 

Bugloffum,  fee  Anch-ufa  & 
Lycopfis 
Bugula 
Bulbous 

Bulbocaftanum,  fee  Buni- 
um 

Bulbocodium 

Bunias 

Buphthalmum 

Bupleuroides,  fee  Phyllis 

Bupleurum 

Burfa  Paftoris 

Butomus 

Buxus 

C. 

CA  APEB  A,  fee  Ci- 
fampelos 
Cacalia 

Cacalianthemum,  fee  Ca- 
calia 
Cacao 
Cachrys 
Ca&us 
Caefalpina 

Cainito,  fee  Chryfophyl- 
lum 

Cakile,  fee  Bunias 
Calaba,  fee  Cornus 
Calamintha,  fee  MelifTa 
Calceolus,  fee  Cypripedi- 
um 

Calendula 

Calla 

Caltha 

Calyx 

Camara,  fee  Lantana 

Cameraria 

Campaniformis 

Campanula 

Camphora,  fee  Laurus 

Canna 

Cannabina,  fee  Datifca 
Cannabis 

Cannacorus,  fee  Canna 
Capillamenta 
Capillaris 
Capitulum 

Capnoides,  fee  Fumaria 
Capparis 

Capparis  Fabago,  fee  Zy- 
gophyllum 
Capraria 
Capreolus 

Caprifolium,  fee  Pericly- 
menum 
Capficum 
Capful  a 

Caracalla,  fee  Phafeolus 
Cardamindum,  fee  Tro- 
pasolum 
Cardamine 
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Cardiaca 

Cardiofpermum 

Carduus 

Carduus  Bencdiclus,  Jee 
Cnicus 

Carduus  Fullonum,  fee 
Dipfacus 
Carica 
Carlina 
Carpinus 
Carthamus 
Carum 

Caryophyllata,  fee  Geum 
Caryophyllus 
Cafia,  fee  Ofiris 
Caffia 

Caflida,  fee  Scutellaria 

Caffine 

Caftanea 

Caftanea  Equina,  fee  Ef- 
culus 

Caftorea,  fee  Durantia 
Catananche 

Cataputia  major,  fee  Ri- 
cinus 

Cataputia  minor,  fee  Eu¬ 
phorbia 

Cataria,  fee  Nepeta 

Catefbaea 

Caucalis 

Cauliferous 

Caulis 

Ceanothus 

Cedrus 

Ceiba,  fee  Bombast 

Celaftrus 

Celofia 

Celfia 

Celtis 

Centaurea 

Centaurium  minus,  fee 
Gentiana 
Centinodium 
Cepa 

Cephalanthus 

Ceraftium 

Cerafus 

Cerafus  racemofa  ,fee  Padus 
Ceratonia  n. 

Cerbera 

Cercis 

Cerefolium,  fee  Chaero- 
phyllum 
Cereus 
Cerinthe 
Ceftrum 
Chasrophyllum 
Chamascerafus,  fee  Loni- 
cera 

Chamaeciftus,  fee  Helian- 
themum 

Chamaeclama,  feeGh cho- 
ma 

Chamascypariflus,  fee  San- 
tolina 

Cham^daphne,  fee  Rufcus 
Chamaedrys,  fee  Teucri- 
um 

Chamaelasa,  fee  Cneorum 
Chamcemelum,y^  Anthe- 
mis 

Chamaemefpilus,  fee  Mef- 
pilus 

Chamsmorus,  fee  Rubus 
Chamaenerium,  fee  Epilo- 
bium 

Chamaepytis,  fee  Teucri- 
um 

Chamasriphes,  fee  Chamae- 

rops 


Chamaerubus,  fee  Rubus 
Chamadyce,  fee  Euphor- 
bium 

Chamasrhododendron,  fee 
Rhododendron 
Cheiranthus 
Chelidonium 
Chelone 

Chenopodio-morus,  fee 
Blitum 

Chenopodium 

Chionanthus 

Chironia 

Chondrilla 

Chriflophoriana,  fee  Adtaea 
Chryfanthemoides,  fee  Q- 
fteofpermum 
Chryfanthemum 
Chryfobalanus 
Chryfocoma 
Chryfophyllum 
Chryfofplenium 
Cicer 

Cichorium 

Cicuta 

Cicutaria,  fee  Liguftrum 
Cinara,  fee  Cynara 
Cineraria,  fee  Othonna 
Circea 
Cirri 

Cirfium,  fee  Carduus 
Ciftus 

Citharexylon 

Citrus 

Claviculus 

Claytonia 

Clematis 

Cleome 

Clethra 

Cliffortia 

Clinopodiurtl 

Clitoria 

Clufia 

Clutia 

Clymenum,  fee  Lathyrus 

Clypeola 

Cneorum 

Cnicus 

Coa,  fee  Hippocratea 

Coccygria,  fee  Rhus 

Cochlearia 

Coffea 

Coix 

Colchicum 
Coldenia 
Collinfonia 
Colocafia,  fee  Arum 
Colocynthis,  fee  Cucurbi- 
ta 

Columnea 

Colutea 

Colutea  Scorpioides,  fee 
Emerus 

Coma  Aurea,  fee  Chryfo¬ 
coma 
Comarum 
Commelina 
Coniferous 
Conium 

Conocarpodendron,  fee 
Protea 
Conocarpus 

Confolida  major,  fee  Sym¬ 
phytum 

Confolida  media,  fee  Bu- 
gula 

Confolida  minima,  fee  Bei¬ 
lis 

Confolida  regalis,  fee  Del¬ 
phinium 


!  Convallaria 
Convolvulus 
Conyza 
Copaiba 

Corallodendron,  fee  Erv- 
thrina 
Corchorus 
Cordia 
Coreopfis 
Coriandrum 
Cori  aria 

Corindum,  fee  Cardiofper¬ 
mum 
Coris 

Corifpermum 

Cornus 

Cornutia 

Corona  Imperialis,  fee  Fri- 
tillaria 

Corona  Solis,  fee  Helian- 
thus 

Coronilla 

Cortufa 

Corylus 

Corymbiferous 

Corymbus 

Coftus 

Cotinus,  fee  Rhus 
Cotonea  Malus,  fee  Cydo- 
nia 

Cotoneafter,  fee  Mefpilus 

Cotula 

Cotyledon 

Courbaril,  fee  Hymensa 

Crambe 

Craniolaria 

CrafTula 

Crataegus 

Crateva 

Crepis 

Crefcentia 

Crinum 

Crithmum 

Crifta  Pavonis,  fee  Poinci- 
ana 
Crocus 
Crotolaria 
Croton 
Crucianella 

Crupina  Belgarum,  fee 
Serratula 
Cucubalus 
Cuculate 
Cucumis 

Cucumis  Agreftis,  fee  E- 
latoria 
Cucurbita 

Cuiete,  fee  Crefcentia 
Culmiferous 

Cuminoides,  fee  Lagoecia 
Cuminum 
Cunila,  fee  Sideritis 
Cunonia 
CuprefTus 
Curcuma 
Cururu 
Cufpidatus 
Cyanus,  fee  Paullinia 
Cyclamen 
Cydonia 
Cynanchum 
Cynara 
CynoglofTum 
Cypripedium 
Cyfticapnos,  fee  Fumaria 
Cytifo-genifta,  fee  Sparti- 
um 

Cytifus 

D. 
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D. 

Dalechampia 

Damafonium 

Daphne 

Datifca 

Datura 

Daucus 

Daucus  Creticus,  fee  Atha- 
manta 
D’ayena 
Delphinium 

Dens  Canis,  fee  Erithroni- 
um 

Dens  Leonis,  fee  Leonto- 
don 

Dentaria 

Dianthera 

Dianthus 

Diapenfta,  fee  Sanicula 
Didtamnus 

Didtamnus  Creticus,  fee 
Origanum 
Diervilla 
Digitalis 
Diofcorea 
Diofma 
Diofpyros 
Dipfacus 
Dodartia 

Doria,  fee  Solidago  &  O- 
thonna 
Doronicum 
Dorfiferous 
Dorftenia 

Dorycnium,  fee  Lotus 

Douglaflia 

Draba 

Draco  Herba,  fee  Abro- 
tanum 

Draco  Arbor,  fee  Palma 

Dracocephalum 

Dracontium 

Dracunculus  Pratenfis,  fee 
Achillea 

Dulcamara,  fee  Solanum 
Duran  tia 

E. 

BELUS,jfo  Sanbucus 
Ebenus 
Echinus 

Echinomelocadtus,  fee 
Cadtus 
Echinophora 
Echinops 
Echium 

Edera  quinquefolia,  feeY  i- 
tis 

Efflorefcente 

Egerminate 

Elaterium,  fee  Momordica 
Elatine,  fee  Linaria 
Eteagnus 
Elephantopus 
Elichryfum,  fee  Gnapha- 
lium 
Emerus 
Empetrum 
Enucleation 

Enula  Campana,  fee  Inula 
Ephedra 

Ephemeron,  fee  Tradef- 
cantia  in  Addenda 
Epigtea 
Epilobium 
Epimedium 
Epiphyllofpermous 

i 


Equifetum 

Eranthemum,  fee  Adonis 
Erica 

Erica  Baccifera,  fee  Em¬ 
petrum 
Erigeron 
Erinus 
Eriocephalus 
Eruca 

Erucago,  fee  Bunias 

Ervum 

Eryngium 

Eryfimum 

Erythrina 

Erythronium 

Efchynomenou3 

Efculentus 

Euonymus 

Euonymoides,  fee  Celaf 
trus 

Eupatoriophalacron,  fee 
Verbs  fin  a 
Eupatorium 
Euphorbia 
Euphrafia 

F. 

ABA 

Faba  AEgyptiaca,  fee 
Arum 

Faba  Crafla,  fee  Sedum 
Fabago,  fee  Zygophyllum 
Fagonia 

Fagopyrum,  ^Helxine 
Fagus 

Ferrum  Equinum,  fee 
Hippocrepis 
Ferula 

Ficoides,  fee  Mefembrian- 
themum 
Ficus 

Ficus  Indica,  fee  Opuntia 
Filago 

Filipendula,  fee  Spiraea 
Flammula  Jovis,  fee  Cle¬ 
matis 

Flos  Africanus,  fee  Tage- 
tes 

Flos  Paffionis,  fee  Pafli- 
flora 

Flos  Solis,  fee  Helianthus 
Flos  Trinitatis,  fee  Viola 
Foeniculum 

Foenum  Burgundiacum, 
fee  Medica 

Foenum  Grfficum,y&?Tri- 
gonella 
Fragaria 
Frangula 
Fraxinella 
Fraxinus 
Fritiilaria 

Fritillaria  Crafla,  fee  Af- 
clepias 
Frudtiferous 
Fructus 
Frumentaceous 
Frumentum  Indicum,  fee 
Zea 
Frutex 

Frutex  Pavonius,/^  Poin- 
ciana 
Fuchfia 
Fumaria 

G. 

”  4  *• 

GAL  AN  THUS 
Gale,  fee  Myrica 


Galega 

Galenia 

Galeopfls 

Galeopfis  frutefcens,  fee 
Prafium 
Gallium 
Garcinia 
Garidella 
Genifta 

Genifta  fpinofa,  fee  Ulex 
Geniftella,  fee  Ulex 
Gentiai  a 

Gentianella,  fee  Gentiana 

Geranium 

Gefnera 

Geum 

Gingidium,  fee  Artedia 
Gladiolus 

Glaucium,  fee  Chelidoni- 
um 
Glaux 
Glechoma 
Gleditfia 
Globularia 
Gloriofa 
Glycine 
Glycyrrhiza 
Gnaphalium 

Gnaphalodes,  fee  Micro¬ 
pus 

Gomphrena 

Goflypium 

Gramen 

Granadilla,  fee  Pafliflora 

Gratiola 

Grewia 

Gronovia 

Groflularia 

Guaiabara,  fee  Coccolobus 
in  Addenda 

Guajacana,  fee  Diofpyros 
Guajacum 

Guajava,  y£<?Pfidium 
Guanabanus,  fee  Annona 
Guazuma,  fee  Theobroma 
Guidonia,  fee  Samyda 
Guilandina 
Gypfophylla 

H. 

7EMANTHUS 
Haematoxylum 
Halicacabum,  fee  Phyfalis 
Halicacabus  peregrinus,/?*? 

Cardiofpermum 
Halimus,  fee  Atriplex 
Halleria 
Hamamelis 

Harmala,  fee  Peganum 
Hedera 

ITederaTerreftris,^  Gle- 
coma 

Hedypnois,  fee  Hyoferis 

Hedyfarum 

Helenium 

Helianthemum 

Helianthus 

Helidleres 

Heliocarpos 

Heliotropium 

Helleborine,  fee  Serapias 

Helleborus 

Helleborus  albus,  fee  Ve- 
ratrum 
Hemerocallis 
Hemionitis 
Hepatica 

Hepatorium,  fee  Eupato¬ 
rium 


Heptaphyllum,  fee  Poten- 
tilla 

Hefacleum,  fee  Sphondy- 
lium 

Herba  Gerardi,  fee  Ange¬ 
lica 

Herba  Paris,  fee  Paris 

Herbous 

Hennannia 

Hermodadtylus 

Hernandia 

Herniaria 

Hefperis 

Hibifcus 

Hieracium 

Hippocaftanum 

Hippocratea 

Hippocrepis 

Hippolapathum,  fee  La- 
pathum 
Hippomane 
Hippophae 

Hippofelinum,  fee  Smyr- 
nium 

Hirundinaria,  fee  Afclepias 

Holchus 

Hordeum 

Horminum 

Hottonia 

Hura 

Hyacinthus 

Hyacinthus  Peruvianas, 
fee  Ornithogalum 
Hyacinthus  Tuberofus,  fee 
.Crinum 
Hydrangea 
Hydrocotyle 

Hydrolapathum,  fee  La- 
pathum 
Hydrophyllon 
Hydropiper,  fee  Perflcaria 
Hyofcyamus 
Hypecoon 
Hypericum 

Hypericum  frutex,  fee 
Spiraea 

Hypophyllofpermous 

Hylibpus 

I. 

A  C  E  A,  fee  Centau- 
rea 

Jacobaea,  fee  Othonna  & 
Senecio 
Jalapa 

Jafminoides,  fee  Ceftrum 
&  Lycium 
Jafminum 
Iatropha 
Iberis 

Ibifcus,  fee  Hibifcus 
Icaco,  fee  Chryfobalanus 
Ilex 

Impatiens 

Imperatoria 

Inga 

Intibus,  /kCkhorium 

Inula 

Johnfonra 

Ipomcea 

Iris 

Iris-  bulbofa,  fee  Xiphium 
Iris  Perfica,  fee  Xiphium 
1  fat  is 
I  fop  y  rum 

Ifora,  fee  Helidteres 
I  tea 

Judaica  Arbor,  fee  Cercis 
J  uglana 

Jujube, 
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Jujube,  fee  Ziziphus 
Julian,  fee  Hefperis 
Juncus 
Juniperus 
Juffijea 
Jufticia 
Ixia 

K. 

'  A  L  I,  Jee  Salfola 
Kalm’ia 
Karatas 
Kempfera 

Ketmia,  fee  Hibifcus 
Kiggilaria 
Knautia 

L> 


Pha- 


LA  B  L  A  B,  fee 
feolus 

La'brum  Veneris,  fee  Dip- 
facus 

Labrufca,  fee  Vitis 
Laburnum,  fee  Cytifus 
Lacryma  Jobi,  fee  Coix 
Ladifera 
Laduca 

Laduca  Agnini,  fee  Va- 
lerianella  .X 

Lagoecia 

Lagopus,  fee  Trifolium 
Lamium 

Lampfana,  fee  Lapfana 

Lantana 

Lanuginous 

Lapathum,  fee  Rumex 

Lapfana 

Larix 

Laferpitium 

Lathyrus 

Latifolius 

Lavatera 

Lavendula 

Laureola,  fee  Daphne 
Lauro-cerafus,  fee  Padus 
Laurus 

Laurus  Alexandrina,  fee 
Rufcus 

Laurus  Tinus,  fee  Ti- 
nus 

Lawfonia 
Leguminous 
Lens,  fee  Ervum 
Lens  paluftris 
Lentifcus,  fee  Piftacea 
Leontopetalon,  fee  Leon- 
tice 

Leoncice 
Leontodon 
Leonurus 
Lepidium 
Lepidocarpodendron?  fee 
Protea 

Leucanthemum,  fee  An- 
themis  & 


Liho-HyacinthusJ^Scilla 
Lilio-Narciffus,  fee  Ama¬ 
ryllis 
Lilium 

Lilium  Convallium,  fee 
Convallaria 

Lilium  Perficum,  fee  Fri- 
tillaria 

Lilium  Superbum,  fee  Glo- 
riofa 

Limodorum 
Limon 
Limonium 
Linaria 

Lingua  Cervina 
Linum 
Linum  Umbilicatum,  fee 
Cynoglofium 
Lippia 
Liquidamber 
Lithofpermum 
Lobelia 
Lobus  Echinatus,  fee  Gui- 
landina 
Lonchitis 
Lonicera 
Loranthus 
Lotus 

Lotus  Arbor,  fee  Celtis 
Ludvigia 
Luffa 
Lunaria 
Lupinus 
Lupulus 

Luteola,  fee  Refeda 
Lychnidea,  fee  Phlox 
Lychnis 
Lycium 
Lycoperficon 
Lycopus 
Lyfimachia 

Lyfimachia  Galericulata, 
fee  Scutellaria 
Lyfimachia  non  Pappofa, 
fee  Onagra 

Lyfimachia  Siliquofa,  fee 
Epilobium 
Lythrum 


Myofotis,  fee  Ceraftiuni 
Myofurus 
fee  Hippo-  1  Myrica 

Myrrhis,  fee  Chasrophyl- 
lam,  Scandix,  &  Siibn 
Myrtus 

Myrtus  Brabantica,  fee 
Myrica 

Myxa,  fee  Cordia 


M. 

AC  ALEB, 
Cerafus 


fee 


Chryfanthe-  j  Malpighia 
Malva 


M. 

Magnolia 

Mahaleb,  fee  Cerafus 

Majorana,  fee  Origanum 

Mala  iEthiopica,  fee  Ly¬ 
coperficon 

Mala  Armeniaca,  fee  Ar- 
meniaca 

Mala  Cotonea,  fee  Cydo- 
nia 

Mala  Infana,  fee  Melon- 
gen  a 

Malacoides,  fee  Malope 

Malope 


mum 

Leucoium 
Lichen 
Ligufticum 
Liguftrum 
Lilac,  fee  Syringa 
Liliaftrum,  fee  Hemero- 
callis 

Lilio-Afphodelus,  fee  Fle- 
merocallis  &  Crinum 
pblio-Eritillaria,  fee  Fri- 
'tillaria 


Malva  Arborea,  fee  Lava¬ 
tera 

Malva  Rofea,  fee  Alcea 

Malus 

Malus  Armeniaca,  fee  Ar¬ 
meniaca 

Malus  Aurantia,  fee  Au- 
rantium 

Malus  Limonia,  fee  Li¬ 
mon 

Malus  Perfica,  fee  Perfica 


Malus  Punica,  fee  Punica 
Mammea 
Mancanilla 
mane 

Mandragora 
Manihot,  fee  Iatropha 
Maranta 

Marrubiaftrum,  fee  Side- 
ritis 

Marrubium 

Marrubium  nigrum,  fee 
Ballote 
Martynia 

Marum,  fee  Teucrium 
Marum  vulgare,  fee  Satu- 
reja 

Maftichina,  fee  Satureja 
Matricaria 
Maurocenia 
Mays,  fee  Zea 
Meadea 
>  Medeola 
Medica 
Medicago 
Melampyrum 
Melaftoma 
Melia 
Melianthus 

Melilotus,  fee  Trigonella 
Meliffa 

Melifla  Turcica,  fee  Dra- 
cocephalon 
Melo 

Melocadus,  fee  Cadus 
Melocarduus,  fee  Cadus 
Melochia,  fee  Corchorus 
Melongena 

Melopepo,  fee  Cucurbita 
Melothria 
Menifpermum 
Mentha 

Mentha  Cataria,  fee  Ne- 
peta 

Mentzelia 
Menvanthes 

J 

Mercurialis 
Mefembrianthemum 
Mefpilus 

Methonica,  fee  Gloriofa 
Meum,  fee  Athamanta 
Mezereon,  fee  Thymelaea 
Micropus 
Milium 

Millefolium,  fee  Achillaea 
Milleria 
Mimofa 
Mimulus 
Mirabilis 
Mitella 

Moldavica,  fee  Dracoce- 
phalon 

Molle,  fee  Schinus 
Molucca,  fee  Mollucella 
Mollucella 
Moly,  fee  Allium 
Momordica 
Monarda 

Monbin,  fee  Spondias 
Montia,  fee  Heliocarpus 
Morina 
Morus 

Mofchatellina,  fee  Adoxa 
Muntingia 

Murucuia,  fee  Pafiiflora 
Mu  fa 
Mufcari 

Mufcipula,  fee  Silene 
Mufcus 
Myagrum 


N. 


fee 


A  P  E  L  L  U  S, 
Aconitum 

Napaea 

Napus,/i?(?  Brafiica  &  Rapa 
Narcifo  Leucoium,/^ Ga^, 
lanthus 
Narciflus 
Nafturtium 

Nafturtium  Indicum,  fee 
Tropseolum 
Nepeta 
Nerium 
Nicotiana 
Nigella 

Nigeiaftrum,  fee  A gro- 
itemma  y 

NilTolia,  fee  Lathyrus 
Noli  me  tangere,  fee  Im- 
patiens 

Nummularia,  fee  Lyfima¬ 
chia 

Nux  Juglans,  fee  Juglans 
Nux  Velicaria,  fee  Staphy- 
laea 

Nydanthes 

Nymphaea 

O. 


OBELISCOTHECA, 
fee  Rudbeckia 
Ochrus,  fee  Pifum 
Oculus  Chrifti,  fee  Hor- 
minum 
Ocymum 
Oenanthe 
Oenothera 
Oldenlandia 
Olea 

Omphalodes,  fee  Cyno- 
glofium 

Onagra,  fee  Oenothera 

Onobrychis 

Ononis 

Onopordum 

Ophioglofifum 

Ophrys 

Opulus,  fee  Viburnum 

Opuntia 

Orchis 

Oreofelinum,  fee  Atha¬ 
manta 
Origanum 
Orinthogalum 
Orinthopodium,  fee  Orni- 
thopus 
Ornithopus 
Orobus 
Oryza 
Ofmunda 
Ofteofpermum 
Ofyris 
Othonna 
Oxalis 

Oxyacantha,  fee  Berberis 
Oxys,  fee  Oxalis 

P. 


I 

■  I 

p. 

PADUS 
Paeonia 
Paliurus 
Palma 
Panax 
Pancratium 
Papaver 

Papaver  Corniculatum,  fee 
Chelidonium 

Papaver  Spinofum,^  Ar- 
gernone 

Papaya,  fee  Carica 

Parietaria 

Paris 

Parkinfonia 

Parnaffia 

Paronychia 

Parthenium 

Paflerina 

Patti  flora 

Paftinaca 

Pavia 

Paullinia 

Peaicularis 

Peganum 

Pelecinus,  fee  Bififerula 
Pentaphylloides,  fee  Po- 
tentilla 
Pentapetes 
Pepo,  fee  Cucurbita 
Perefkia 
Periclymenum 
Periploca 
Perfea 
Perfica 
Perficaria 

Pervinca,  fee  Vinca 

Petafites 

Petiveria 

Petrea 

Petrofelinum,  fee_ Apium 

Peucedanum 

Phaca 

Phalangium,  fee  Antheri- 
cum 

Phafeoloides,  fee  Glycine 

Phafeolus 

Philadelphus 

Phillyrea 

Phlomis 

Phlox 

Phylica 

Phyllanthus 

Phyllis 

Phyfalis 

Phytolacca 

Pierce a 

Pilofella,  fee  Hieracium 
Pimpinella 

Pimpineila  Sanguiforba, 
fee  Poterium  &  Sangui¬ 
forba 

Pinafter,  fee  Pinus 

Pinguicula 

Pinus 

Piper 

Pifonia 

Piftacia 

Pi  fum 

Pifum  Cordatum,  fee  Car- 
diofpermum 

Pittonia,  fee  Tournefortia 

Plantago 

Platanus 

Plumbago 

Plumeria 

Podophyllum 
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Poinciana 

Polemonium 

Polianthes 

Polium 

Polyanthus,  fee  Primula 
Polygola 

Polygonatum,  fee  Conval- 
laria 

Polypodium 

Pomum  Adami,  fee  Au- 
rantium 

Populago,  fee  Caltha 

Populus 

Porrum 

Portulaca 

Potentilla 

Poterium 

Prafium 

Prenanthes 

Primula 

Prinos 

Protea 

Prunus 

Pfeudoacacia,  fee  Robinia 
Pfeudodi£tamnos,_/ft?  Mar- 
rubium 
Pfidium 
Pforalea 

Pfylium,  fee  Plantago 

Ptarmica,  fee  Achillasa 

Ptelea 

Pulegium 

Pulmonaria 

Pulfatilla 

Punica 

Pyracantha,  fee  Mefpilus 

Pyrola 

Pyrus 

Q, 


0UAMOCLIT,  fee 

Ipomaea 

vuercus 

Quinquefolium,jfo  Poten¬ 
tilla 


R, 

Racemus 

Ramus 

Randia 

Ranunculus 

Rapa 

Raphanus 

Rapiftrum,  fee  Sinapis 

Rapunculus 

Rapuntium 

Rauvolfia 

Refeda 

Rhabarbarum,  fee  Rheum 
Rhabarbarum  Monacho- 
rum,  fee  Rumex 
Rhamnoides,  fee  Hippo- 
phae 

Rhamnus 

Rhaponticum,  fee  Rheum 

Rhexia 

Rhinanthus 

Rhodiola 

Rhododendron 

Rhus 

Ribes 

Ricinoides,  fee  Iatropha 

Ricinus 

Rivinia 

Robinia 

Rondeletia 

Rofa 

Rofa  Sinenfis,  fee  Hibifcus 


Rofmarinus 

Royena 

R  ubia 

Rubus 

Rudbeckia 

Ruellia 

Rumex 

Rufcus 

Ruta 

Ruta  Canina,  fee  Scrophu- 
laria 

Ruta  Muraria,  fee  Adian- 
thum 

Ruta  Sylveftris,  fee  Pega¬ 
num 

Ruyfchiana 

S. 

SABINA 

Saccharum 

Sagittaria 

Salicaria,  fee  Lythrum 

Salicornia 

Salix 

Salfola 

Salvia 

Salvia  Agreftis,  fee  Teu- 
crium 
Sambucus 
Samolus 
Samyda 
Sanguinaria 
Sanguiforba 

Sanguis  Draconis,y^Palma 

Sanicula 

Santolina 

Sapindus 

Saponaria 

Sapota 

Sarracena 

Satureia 

Satyrium 

Saururus 

Saxifraga 

Scabiofa 

Scandix 

Schinus 

Scilla 

Sclarea 

Scolymus 

Scordium,  fee  Teucrium 

Scorpiurus 

Scorzonera 

Scrophularia 

Scutellaria 

Secale 

Securidaca 

Sedum 

Selago 

Selinum 

Sempervivum 

Senecio 

Senna 

Serapias 

Serjana,  fee  Paullinia 
Serpentaria,  fee  Ariftolo- 
chia 

Serratula 

Sefamum 

Sefeli 

Sherardia 

Sherardia.  Vaill.  fee  Ver 
ben  a 

Sicyoides,  fee  Sicyos 

Sicyos 

Sida 

Sideritis 

Sideroxylum 

Sigefbekia 


Silanum,  fee  Peucedanum 

Silene 

Siler 

Siliqua,  fee  Ceratonia 
Siliquaftrum,  fee  Cercis 
Siliquofa 
Silphium 

Sinapi,  fee  Cleome 
Sinapiftrum,  fee  Siurq 
Sifarum 
Sifon 

Sifymbrium 

Sifyrinchium 

Sium 

Smilax 

Smyrnium 

Solanoides,  fee  Piercea 

Solanum 

Soldanella 

Solidago 

Sonchus 

Sophora 

Sorbus 

Sorbus  Sylveftris,  fee  Cra^ 
taegus 
Spartium 
Spergula 
Spermacoce 
Sphaeranthus 
Sphondylium 
Spigelia 

Spina  Alba,  fee  Mefpilus 

Spina  Nigra,  fee  Prunus 

Spinacia 

Spiraea 

Stachys 

Staehelin^ 

Stapelia 

Staphylae^ 

Statice 

Stellatus 

Stewartia 

Stcebe 

Stoechas 

Stramonium,  fee  Datura 

Stratiotes 

Styrax 

Suber,  fee  Quercus 
Suriana 
Symphytum 
Syringa 

T. 

Tabern^mon- 

TANA 

Tacamahacca,  fee  Popu¬ 
lus 

Tagetes 

Tamarindus 

Tamarifcus,  fee  Tamarix 

Tamarix 

Tamus 

Tanacetum 

Tapia,  fee  Crateva 

Tarconanthus 

Taxus 

Telephioides,  fee  Andrach- 
ne 

Telephium 

Terebinthtis,  fee  Piftacia, 
Ternatea,  /?<?  Clitoria 
Tetracera 
Tetragonia 

Tetragonocarpos,  fee  Te¬ 
tragonia 
Tetragonotheca 
Teucrium 
Thalidtrum 
Thapfia 

Thlstfpi 
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Thlafpi 
Theligonum 
Theobroma 

Thlafpidium,  fee  Iberis 
Thuya 
Thymbra 

Thymelaea,  fee  Daphne 
Thymus 
Tiarclla 
Tilia 

Tinus,  fee  Viburnum 
Tithymalus 
Toluifera 
Tordylium 
Tormentilla 
Tournefortia 
Toxicodendron 
Trachelium 
Tragacantha 
T  ragia 

Tragopogon  . 

Tragofelinum,  fee  Pimpi- 
nella 
Tribulus 
Trichomanes 
Trichofanthes 


Trichoftema 

Tridax 

Trifolium 

Trigonella 

Trillium 

Triofteum 

Tripolium,  fee  After 

Triticum 

Triumfetta 

Trollius 

Tropasolurrt 

Tulipa 

Tulipifera 

Turnera 

Turritis 

Tufiilago 

V. 

VAC  CAR  I  A,  fee 
Saponaria 
Vaccinium 
Valeriana 

Valeriana  Grasca,  fee  Po- 
lemonium 

Valerianella,  fee  Valeriana 


Vanilla 
Vella  * 

Veratrum 

Verbafcum 

Verbena 

Verbefina 

Veronica 

Viburnum 

Vicia 

Vinca 

Vincetoxicum^  Afclepias 
Viola 

Viorna,  fee  Clematis 
Virga  Aurea,  fee  Solidago 
Vifcum 

Vifnaga,  fee  Daucus 

Vitex 

Vitis  s 

Vitis  Idaea,  fee  Vaccinium 

Vitis  Sylveftris,^  Clematis 

Ulex 

Ulmaria 

Ulmus 

Umbella 

Urena 

Urtica 


Uva  Urfi 

Vulneraria 

Uvularia 


W. 


W 


ALTHERIA 

Watfonia 

X. 


ERANTHEMUM 


Xiphion 

Xylon 


Y 


Y. 

UCC  A 

Z. 


/^ANTHOXYLUM 
Jy j  Zinziber,/^  Amo- 


mum 

Ziziphora 

Ziziphus 


x; 


,THE 


THE 

ENGLISH  NAME  S 

O  F 

PLANTS  mentioned  in  this  W  O  R  K, 
Refering  to  their  L  A  *T  I  N  N  A  ME  S* 


ABELE  Tree,  fee  Popultis 

Acacia,  or  Egyptian  Thorn,  fee  Acacia 
Acacia,  the  Falfe,  fee  Robinia 
„  Acacia,  the  German ,  fee  Prunus 
Acacia,  the  three-thorned,  or  Honey  Locufi,/^  Gleditfia 
Aconite,  or  Wolf’s-bane,  fee  Aconitum 
Aconite,  the  Winter,  fee  Helleborus 
Adam’s  Apple,  fee  Aurantium 
Adder’s  Tongue,  fee  Ophiogloffum 
Adder’s  Wort,  or  Snake  Weed,  fee  Bijlorta 
Adonis  Flower,  fee  Adonis 
African  Marigold,  fee  Fagetes 
Agrimony,  fee  Agrimonia 
Agrimony,  the  Water,  fee  Eidens 
Ague  Tree,  or  SafFafras,  fee  Lattrus 
Alecoaft,  or  Coaftmary,  fee  T anacetum 
Alehoof,  or  Ground  Ivy,  fee  Glecoma 
Alder  Tree,  fee  Alnus 
Alder,  the  Berry-bearing,  fee  Frangul® 

Alheal,  fee  Panax 

Alheal,  the  Clown’s,  fee  Sideritis 

Alifander,  or  Alexander,  fee  Smyrnhtm 

Alkanet,  fee  Anchufa 

Allelujah,  or  Wood  Sorrel,  fee  Oxalis, 

Alligator  Pear,  fee  Perfea 
Allfpice,  fee  Cariophyllus 
Almond  Tree,  fee  Amygdalus 
Almond,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Perfica 
Almond,  the  Ethiopian ,  fee  Brabeium 
Aloe,  fee  Agave 

Amaranth,  fee  Amar antbus  and  Celojia 

Amaranth,  the  Globe,  fee  Gomphrena 

Amber  Tree,  fee  Anthofpermum 

Anatomy  of  Plants 

Anemony,  fee  Anemone 

Anis,  fee  Apium 

Apple,  fee  Malus 

Apple,  the  Cuftard,  fee  Annona 

Apple  of  Love,  fee  Lycoperftcon  and  Solanum 

Apple,  the  Mad,  fee  Melongena 

Apple,  Male  Balfam,  fee  Momordica 

Apple,  the  Paradife,  fee  Malus 

Apple,  the  Sour,  or  Sou r fop, Annona 

Apple,  the  Sweet,  or  Sugar,  Id. 

Apple,  the  Thorn,  fee  Datura 
Apricot,  fee  Armenittca 
Archangel,  fee  Lamium 
Aron,  or  Wake-robin,  fee  Arum 
Arrow  Root,  fee  Maranta 
Arfmart,  fee  Perftcaria 
Artichoke 

Artichoke  of  Jerufalem ,  fee  Helianthus 

Afarabacca,  fee  Afarum 

Afh,  fee  Fraxinus 

Afh,  the  Mountain,  fee  Sorbus 

Alhes 


Afparagrafs,  or  Sparrowgrafs,  fee  Afparagus 

Afpen  Tree,  fee  Populus 

Afphodel,  fee  Afphodelus 

Afphodel,  the  African ,  fee  Anthericum 

Afphodel  Lily,  fee  Hemerocallis  and  Grimm 

Avens,  fee  Geum 

Avenue 

Avocado  Pear,  fee  Perfea 
Ax-vetch,  fee  Securidaca 
Azarole,  fee  Mefpilus 

B. 

BA  L  M  of  Gilead ,  fee  Dracocephah % 
Balm  of  Gilead  Fir ,fee  Abies 
Balfam  of  Capevi ,  fee  Copaiba 
Balfam  Tree,  fee  Pijtacia 
Bal famine,  fee  Impatiens 
Balfam  Apple,  fee  Momordica 
Bamboo  Cane,  fee  Antndo 
Bonana,  fee  Mufa 
Baneberries,  fee  Attaea 
Barbadoes  Cherry,  fee  Malpighia 
Barbadoes  Flower-fence,  fee  Poinciana 
Barberry,  fee  Berberis 
Barley,  fee  Hordeum 
Barley,  the  Naked,  fee  Friticum 
Barrenwort,  fee  Epimedium 
Bafil,  fee  Ocymum 
Bafil,  the  Stone,  fee  Acinos 
Baftard  Acacia ,  fee  Robinia 
Baftard  Dittany,  fee  Marrubium 
Bachelor’s  Button,  fee  Lychnis  and  Certtaurea 
Bachelor’s  Pear,  fee  Solanum 
Baulm,  fee  Meliffa 
Baulm,  the  Molucca ,  fee  Moluccella 
Baulm,  the  Furkey ,  fee  Dracocephalon 
Bay,  fee  Lauras 
Bay  of  Alexandria ,  fee  Rufcus 
Bay,  the  Cherry,  fee  Padus 
Bay,  the  Indian ,  fee  Laurus 
Bay,  the  Rofe,  fee  Nerium 
Bay,  the  Sweet-flowering,  fee  Magnolia 
Bead  Tree,  fee  Melia 

Beam,  the  Hard,  or  Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus 
Beam  Tree,  the  White,  fee  Crategus 
Bean,  fee  Faba 

Bean,  the  Hog,  or  Bogbean,  fie  Menyanthes 
Bean,  the  Kidney,  or  French,  fee  Phafeolus 
Bean,  Caper,  fee  Zygophyllum 
Bean,  Trefoil,  fee  Cytifus 
Bean  Tree,  fee  Erythrina 
Bean,  the  Kidney  Bean  Tree,  fee  Glycine 
Beard,  the  old  Man’s,  fee  Clematis 
Bear’s  Breech,  fee  Acanthus 
1  Bear’s  Ear,  fee  Auricula 
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Beard 
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Bear’s  Ear  Sanicle,  fee  Cortufa  and  Verbafcum 

Bear’s  Foot,  fee  Helleborus 

Bed  in  j  an,  or  Pottle  John,  fee  Melongtna 

Bedftraw,  our  Lady’s,  fee  Gallium 

Bee  Flower,  fee  Orchis 

Beech  Tree,  fee  Fagus 

Beet,  fee  Beta 

Bell  Flower,  fee  Campanula 
•  Bells,  the  Canterbury,  Id. 

Bell’s  Hair,  fee  Hyacinthus 

Bell  Flower,  the  Peach-leaved,  fee  Campanula 

Bell  Flower,  the  Steeple,  Id. 

Bell  Pepper,  fee  Capftcum 

Belly-ache  Weed,  fee  latropha 

Belmufk,  or  Abelmofck,  fee  HibifcuS 

Benjamin  Tree,  fee  Laurus 

Bennet  Herb,  fee  Geum 

Berberry,  fee  Berberis 

Betony,  fee  Betonica 

Betony,  Paul's ,  fee  Veronica 

Betony,  the  Water,  fee  Scrophularia 

Bethlehem  Star,  fee  Ornithogalum 

Bifoil,  or  Twayblade,  fee  Ophyris 

Bilberry,  fee  Vaccinium 

Bindweed,  fee  Convolvulus 

Bindweed,  the  black,  fee  L amus 

Bindweed,  the  prickly,  fee  Smilax 

Birch  Tree,  fee  Betula 

Birch  Tree  of  America,  fee  Piftacia 

Bird  Cherry,  fee  Padus 

Bird’s  Eye,  fee  Adonis  and  Primula 

Bird’s  Foot,  fee  Ornithopus 

Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil,  fee  Lotus 

Bird’s  Neft,  fee  Daucus 

Bird  Pepper,  fee  Capftcum 

Birthwort,  fee  Ariftolochia 

Bilhop’s  Weed,  fee  Ammi 

Bitter-fweet,  fee  Solanum 

Bitter  Vetch,  fee  Orobus 

Bitterwort,  fee  Gentiana 

Blackberry,  fee  Rubus 

Black  Briony,  fee  Lomus 

Blackthorn,  fee  Prunus 

Bladder  Nut,  fee  Staphylaa 

Bladder  Nut,  the  African ,  fee  Royenia 

Bladder  Sena,  fee  Colutea 

Blights 

Blite,  fee  Blitum 

Blood  Flower,  fee  Hamanthus 

Blood  wort,  fee  Rumex 

Bluebottle,  fee  Hyacinthus  and  Centaurea 

Bolbonach,  or  white  Satten,  fee  Lunaria 

Bonana,  fee  Mufa 

Borecole,  fee  Braffica 

Borrage,  fee  Borrago 

Box,  fee  Buxus 

Box-thorn,  fee  Lycium 

Brake,  fee  Filix 

Bramble,  fee  Rubus 

Brank-urfine,  fee  Acanthus 

Bread,  St.  John’s ,  fee  Ceratonia 

Briar,  the  Sweet,  fee  Rofa 

Briar,  the  Wild,  Id. 

Briony,  fee  Brionia 

Briftol  Flower,  fee  Lychnis 

Brimftonewort,  fee  Peucedanum 

Broccoli,  fee  Braffica 

Brooklime,  fee  Veronica 

Broom,  fee  Genifta 

Broom,  the  Butcher’s,  fee  Rufcus 

Broom,  the  Green,  fee  Spartium 

Broom,  the  Spanijh ,  fee  Genifta 

Broom,  the  White,  fee  Spartium 

Broom,  Rape,  fee  Orobanche 

Brownwort,  fee  Scrophularia  and  Prunella 

Bruifewort,  fee  Lychnis 

Buckthorn,  or  Hartfhorn  Plantain,  fee  Plant  ago 
Buckthorn,  fee  Rhamnus 
Buckthorn,  the  Sea,  fee  Hippophae 
Buck  Wheat,  fee  Helxine 
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Buding,  fee  Inoculating 
Bugle,  fee  Bugula 
Buglofs,  fee  Anchufa 
Buglofs,  the  Viper’s,  fee  Echium 
Bui  lace  Tree,  fee  Prunus 
Bully  Tree,  fee  Chryfophyllum 
Burdock,  fee  Ar Odium 
Burdock  the  leffer,  fee  Xanthium 
Burnet,  fee  Sanguiforba  . 

Burnet  Saxifrage,  fee  Pimpinella 

Butcher’s  Broom,  fee  Rufcus 

Butter- bur,  fee  Petafites 

Butterfly  Flower,  fee  Orchis 

Butterwort,  fee  Pinguicula 

Button  Tree,  fee  Platanus  and  Cephalanthus 

Button  Tree  of  Jamaica ,  fee  Conocarpus . 

C. 

CABBAGE,  fee  Braffica 

Cabbage,  the  Sea,  fee  Crambe 
Cabbage  Tree,  fee  Palma 
Cajou,  fee  Anacardium 
Calabafh,  fee  Cucurbita 
Calabafh  Tree,  fee  Crefcentia 
Calamint,  fee  Meliffa 
Calamint,  the  Water,  fee  Mentha 
Caltrops,  fee  Drib  ulus  < 

Calves  Snout,  fee  Antirrhinum 
Cam  mock,  fee  Ononis 
Camomile,  fee  Anthemis 
Camphire  Tree,  fee  Laurus 
Campion,  fee  Lychnis 
Candle-berry-tree,  fee  Myrica 
Candy  Carrot,  fee  Athamanta 
Candy -tuft,  fee  Iberis 
Candy-tuft  Tree,  Id. 

Cane,  the  Bamboo,  fee  Arundo 

Cane,  the  Indian  flowering,  fee  Canna 

Cane,  the  dumb,  fee  Arum 

Cane,  the  Filhing-Rod,  fee  Arundt 

Cane,  the  Sugar,  fee  Saccharum 

Canterbury-bell,  fee  Campanula 

Caper,  fee  Capparis 

Caper,  the  Bean,  fee  Zygophyllum 

Caraway,  fee  Carum 

Cardinal’s  Flower,  fee  Rapuntium 

Carline  Thiftle,  fee  Carlina 

Carlock,  fee  Sinapis  and  Raphanus 

Carnation,  fee  Dianthus 

Carnation,  the  Spanifh,  fee  Poinciana 

Carob,  fee  Ceratonia 

Carrot,  fee  Daucus 

Carrot,  the  Deadly,  fee  Lhapfta 

Carrot,  the  Candy,  fee  Athamanta 

Carrot,  the  Scorching,  fee  Lhapfta 

Caflada,  or  Cafiavi,  fee  latropha 

Caflidony,  fee  Stoschas 

Caflidony,  the  Mountain,  fee  Gnaphalium 

Caflidony,  the  Golden,  Id. 

Caflfloberry  Tree,  fee  Cafftne 
Catchfiy,  fee  Silme 
Caterpillar  Plant,  fee  Scorpiurus 
Cat  Mint,  fee  Nepeta 
Cauliflower,  fee  Braffica 
Cedar  of  Bermudas ,  fee  Juniperus 
Cedar  of  Carolina ,  Id. 

Cedar,  the  Baflard,  fee  Lheobroma 
Cedar  of  Libanusy  fee  Larix 
Cedar  of  Lycia,  fee  Juniperus 
Cedar,  the  White,  fee  Cuprejfus 
Celandine,  fee  Cbelidonium 
Celeri,  fee  Apium 
Cells  of  Plants 
Centaury,  fee  Gentiana 
Ceterach,  fee  Afplenium 
Chamomile,  fee  Anthemis 
Charlock,  fee  Sinapis 
Charvill,  fee  Ch  atrophy  Hum. 

Chafte  Tree,  fee  Vitex 
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Cheefe-runnet,  fee  Gallium 

Cherry  Tr tc,fee  Cerafus 

Cherry  Bay,  fee  Padus 

Cherry  of  Barbadoes ,  fee  Malpighia 

Cherry,  the  Bird,  fee  Padus,  , 

Cherry  Laurel,  Id. 

Cherry,  the  Cornelian,  fee  Cornus 
Cherry,  the  Portugal ,  fee  Padus 
Cherry,  the  Cowhedge,  fee  Malpighia 
Cherry,  the  Winter,  fee  Phyfalis  and  Solatium 
Cherry,  the  perfumed,  fee  Cerafus 
Chervil',  fee  Charophyllum 
Cheftnut  Tree,  fee  Cajlanea 
Cheftnut,  the  Horfe,  fee  Efculus 
Cheftnut,  the  fcarlet  Horfe,  fee  Pavia 
Chiches,  fee  Cicer 
Chickling  Pea,  fee  Lathyrus 
Chickweed,  fee  Alfine 

Chickweed,  the  Berry-bearing,  fee  CucubaluS 

Chives,  fee  Cepa 

Chocolate  Nut,  fee  Cocoa 

Chriftmafs  Rofe,  fee  Helleborus 

Chrift’s  Thorn,  fee  Paliurus 

Chriftopher  Plerb,  fee  A  flea 

Cibouls,  fee  Cepa 

Cicely,  fee  Charophyllum 

Cinquefoil,  fee  Potentilla 

Cinquefoil  Shrub,  Id. 

Cinnamon,  fee  Laurus 

Ciftus,  or  Rock  Rofe,  fee  Ciftus 

Ciftus  the  Dwarf,  fee  Hetiantbemum 

Citron  Tree,  fee  Citrum 

Citrul,  fee  Anguria 

Cives,  fee  Cepa 

Clary,  the  Garden,  fee  Sclarea 

Clary,  the  wild,  fee  Horminum 

Climber,  fee  Clematis  and  Vitis 

Clivers,  fee  Aparine 

Cloud  Berry,  fee  Rubus 

Clover,  fee  ‘trifolium 

Clover,  the  Snail,  fee  Medicago 

Clove  Gilliflower,  fee  Dianthus  _ 

Clowns  Woundwort,  fee  Sideritis 
Coaftmary,  fee  Fanacetum 
Cob  Nut,  fee  Corylus 
Coccygria,  fee  Rhus 
Cockfcomb,  fee  Rhinanthus 
Cockfcomb  Amaranth,  fee  Celofid 
Cocldhead,  fee  Gnobrychis 
Cocoa  Nut,  fee  Coccus 
Codlin  Tree,  fee  Malus 
Codlins  and  Cream,  fee  Epilohum 
Coffee 

Cole-  Seed,  fee  Braffica 
Colewort,  Id. 

Colewort  the  Sea,  fee  Convolvulus 

Colliflower,  fee  Braffica 

Coloquintida,  fee  Cucumis 

Coltsfoot,  fee  fuff. la  go 

Coltsfoot,  the  Alpine ,  fee  Cacalia 

Columbine,  fee  Aquilegia 

Columbine,  the  feathered,  fee  Fhahblrum 

Comfry,  fee  Symphytum 

Conffry,  the  (poted,  fee  Pulmonama 

Compartments 

Compofts 

Compound  Flowers 
Cone 

Confound,  the  great,  fee  Symphytum 
Confound,  the  middle,  fee  Bugula 
Confound,  the  leaft,  fee  Beilis 
Confound,  Saracens,  fee  Solidago 
Confervatory,  fee  Green-houfe 
Conval  Lily,  fee  Convallaria 
Coral  Tree,  fee  Erythrina 
Coriander,  fee  Coriandrum 
Cork  Tree,  fee  Suber 
Corn  Bottle,  fee  Centaurea 
Corn  Flag,  fee  Gladiolus 
Corn  Marigold,  fee  Chryfanthemum 
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Corn  Violet,  fee  Campanula 
Corn  Sallad,  fee  Valeriana 
Cornelian  Cherry,  Id. 

Cornel  Tree,  fee  Cornus 
Corniculate  Plants 
Coftmary,  fee  Fanacetum 
Cotton,  fee  Goffpium 
Cotton,  the  Silk,  fee  Bombax 
Cotton  Weed,  fee  Filago 
Corymbus 

Couch,  or  Dog  Grafs,  fee  Gramen 
Coventry  Bells,  fee  Campanula 
Cowl,  the  Friers,  fee  Arum 
Cowflip,  fee  Primula 
Cowflip  of  Jerufalem ,  fee  Pulmonaria 
Cows  Lungwort,  fee  Verbafcum 
Crab  Tree,  fee  Malus 
Cranefbill,  fee  Geranium 
Crefs,  fee  Nafturtium 
Crefs,  the  Indian,  fee  Fropeolum 
Crefs,  the  Sciatica,  fee  Iberis 
Crefs,  the  Swines,  fee  Cochlearia 
Crefs,  the  Water,  fee  Sifymbrium 
Crefs,  the  Winter,  Id. 

Crimfon  Grafs  Vetch,  fee  Lathyrus 
Crofs-wort,  fee  Cruciata 
Crofs  of  Jerufalem,  fee  Lychnis 
Crowfoot,  fee  Ranunculus 
Crow  Garlick,  fee  Cepa 
Crow  Flowers,  fee  Lychnis 
Crown  Imperial,  fee  Fritillaria 
Cuckow  Flower,  fee  Cardamine 
Cucumber,  fee  Cucumis 
Cucumber,  the  wild,  fee  Momordica 
Cudweed,  fee  Gnaphalium  and  Filago 
Cullion,  fee  Orchis 
Cumin,  fee  Cuminum 
Currant  Tree,  fee  Ribes 
Cuftard  Apple,  fee  Annona 
Cyprefs  Tree,  fee  Cupreffus 

Cyprefs  the  Garden,  or  Lavender  Cotton,  fee  Santo - 
lina 

Cyprefs,  the  Summer,  fee  Chenopodium 
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DAffodil,  fee  Narcifjus 

Daffodil  Lily,  fee  Amaryllis 
Daffodil,  the  Sea,  fee  Pancratium 
Daify,  fee  Beilis 

Daify,  the  Ox  Eye,  fee  Chryfanthemum , 

Dames  Violet,  fee  Hefperis 

Dandelion,  fee  Leontodon 

Danewort,  or  Dwarf  Elder,  fee  Sambudus 

Date  Tree,  fee  Palma 

Date  Plum,  fee  Diofpyrus 

Day  Lily,  fee  Hemerocallis 

Dead  Nettle,  fee  Lamium 

Deadly  Carrot,  fee  Fhapfia 

Deadly  Nightfhade,  fee  Atropa 

Devil  in  a  Bulh,  fee  Nigella 

Devil’s  Bit,  fee  Scabiofa 

Dew 

Diers  Broom,  fee  Genijla 

Diers  Weed,  fee  Refeda 

Dill,  fee  Anethum 

Diftaff  Thiftle,  fee  AtraclyUs 

Dittander,  or  Pepperwort,  fee  Lepidium 

Dittany,  fee  Origanum 

Dittany,  the  Baftard,  fee  Marrubium 

Dittany,  the  white,  fee  Lidtamnus 

Dock,  fee  Rumex 

Doctor  Finkars  Weed,  fee  Friofteum 

Dogfbane,  fee  Apocynum,  Afclepias  and  Cynanc.  um 

Dogberry  Tree,  fee  Cornus 
Dog  Grafs,  fee  Gramen 
Dog’s  Mercury,  fee ,  Mercurials 
Dog’s  Tooth,  fee  Erythronium 
Dog’s  Stones,  fee  Orchis 

Dog's  Tongue,  fie  Dogwood 
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Dogwood,  fee  Cornus 

Dogwood  of  Jamaica ,  fee  Rcbinia 

Dogwood  of  Virginia ,  fee  Laurus 

Double  Leaf,  or  Twyblade,  fee  Ophris 

Double  Tongue,  fee  Rufcus 

Dove’s  Foot,  fee  Geranium 

Dragons,  fee  Dracontium 

Dragon  Tree,  fee  Palma 

Dragon,  the  wild,  or  Tarragon,  fee  Abroianunt 

Dropwort,  fee  Spiraea 

Dropwort,  the  Water,  fee  Oenanthe 

Duck’s  Foot,  fee  Podophyllum 

Duck’s  Meat,  fee  Lenticula 

Dung 

Dwale,  or  deadly  Nightfhade,  fee  Atropd 
Dwarf  Bay,  fee  Daphne 
Dwarf  Ciftus,  fee  Helianthemum 
Dwarf  Almond,  fee  Perfica 
Dwarf  Oak,  fee  ifuercus 
Dwarf  Trees 

E. 

Earth 

Earth  Nut,  fee  Bunium 
Earth  Peas,  fee  Lathyrus 
Earth  Peas,  the  African,  fee  Arachis  ■ 

Edging 

Eglantine,  fee  Rofa 
Elder  Tree,  fee  Sambucus 
Elder,  the  Marfh,  fee  Viburnum 
Eider,  the  Spanijh ,  fee  Saururus 
Elecampane,  fee  Inula 
Elm  Tree,  fee  Ulmus 
Enchanters  Nightfhade, /ft?  Circaa 
Endive,  fee  Cichorium 
Equinodtial 
Equinox 

Eringo,  fee  Eryngium 
Efpalier 

Eternal  Flower,  Jee  Gnaphalium  and  XeranthemuM 

Ever-green  Honeyfuckle,  fee  Periclymenum 

Ever-green  Oak,  fee  Quercus 

Ever-green  Privet, /ft?  Liguftrum 

Ever-green  Rofe,  fee  Rofa 

Ever-green  Thorn,  fee  Mefpilus 

Everlafting  Pea,  fee  Lathyrus 

Exotick  Plants  ' 

Eye-bright,  fee  Euphrafia 

F. 

FEATHERFEW,  fee  Matricaria 

Feather,  the  Princes,  fee  Amaranthus 
Felonwort,  fee  Solanum 
Fell  wort,  fee  Gentiana 
Fences 

Fennel,  fee  Fceniculum 

Fennel,  the  Hogs,  fee  Peucedanum 

Fennel-giant,  fee  Ferula 

Fennel,  the  fcorching,  fee  Fhapfia 

Fennel  Flower,  fee  Nigella 

Fenugreek,  fee  Frigonella 

Fern,  fee  Filix 

Fern,  the  fweet,  fee  Scandix 

Feverfew,  fee  Matricaria 

Feverfew,  the  Baftard ,  fee  Parthenium 

Fiddle  Dock,  fee  Rumex 

FiddleWood,  fee  Citharexylon 

ield  Bafil,  fee  Acinos 

Fig  Tree,  fee  Ficus 

Fig,  the  Arched  Indian ,  Id. 

Fig,  the  Indian ,  fee  Opuntia 

Fig,  the  infernal,  fee  Argemone 

Fig,  PharoaF s,  fee  Mufa 

Fig,  Marigold,  fee  Mefembryanthemum 

Figwort,  fee  Scrcphularia 

Filbert,  fee  Corylus 

Fingrigo,  fee  Pifonia 

Finochia,  fee  Fceniculum 


Fir  Trees,  fee  Abies 
Fir,  the  Scotch ,  fee  Pirns 
Fire 

Fiftular  Flowers 

Flag,  the  Corn,  fee  Gladiolus 

Flag,  the  Common,  fee  Iris 

Flag,  the  fweet- Rented,  fee  Acorus 

Flag,  the  yellow  Marfh,  fee  Iris 

Flax,  fee  Linum 

Flax,  the  Toad,  fee  Linaria 

Fleabane,  fee  Conyza 

Fleabane,  the  African ,  fee  Farconanthus 

Fleawort,  fee  Pfyllium 

Flixweed,  fee  Sifymbrium 

Flower 

Flower  de  luce,  fee  Iris  &  Xiphion 

Flower  gentle,  fee  Amaranthus 

Flower  eternal,  fee  Xeranthemum 

Flower  everlafting,  fee  Gnaphalium 

Flower- fence,  fee  Poinciana 

Flower,  the  four  o’Clock,  fee  Mirabilis 

Flower,  Sun,  fee  HAianthus 

Fluelline,  fee  Veronica 

Flywort,  or  Catchfly,  fee  Lychnis  Silene 

Fools  Stones, /^  Orchis 

Fox  Glove,  fee  Digitalis 

Fountains 

Framboife,  fee  Rubus 
French  Cowflip,  fee  Auricula 
French  Honeyfuckle,  fee  Hedy f arum 
French  Lavender,  fee  Stcechas 
French  Marigold,  fee  Fagetes 
French  Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis 
French  Wheat,  fee  Helxine 
French  Willow,  fee  Epilobium 
Friers  Cowl,  fee  Arum 
Fringe  Tree,  fee  Chionanthus 
Fritillary,  fee  Frilillaria 
Fritillary  Crafia,  fee  Stapelia 
Froft 
Fruit 

Fumatory,  fee  Fumaria 
Fumatory,  the  bulbous- rooted,  Id, 
Fumatory  the  Bladder,  Id. 

Fumatory  the  poded.  Id. 

Furz,  fee  Ulex 
Fuftick  Tree,  fee  Morus 

G. 

GALE,  or  fweet  Willow,  fee  Myrica 
Galingale,  fee  Cyperus 
Galleries 

Gall  Oak,  fee  Quercus 
Gardens 

Garlick,  fee  Allium 

Garlick  the  Crow,  or  wild,  fee  Cepa 

Gatton  Tree,  fee  Cornus 

Gaule,  or  Dutch  Willow,  fee  Myrica 

Gelder  Rofe,  fee  Viburnum 

Generation  • 

Gentian,  Jee  Gentiana 
Gentianella,  Id. 

Germander,  fee  Feucrium 
Germander  Tree,  Id. 

Germander,  the  Water,  Id. 

Gilliflower,  fee  Dianthus 
Gilliflower,  the  Queen’s,  fee  Hefperis 
Gilliflower,  the  Stock,  fee  Cheiranthus 
Gill-go-by-Ground,  fee  Glechoma 
Ginger,  fee  Amomum 
Glade 

Gladwin,  fee  Iris 
Glandulous 

Glafs-wort,  fee  Salicornia  (A  Salfola 
Glaftenbury  Thorn,  fee  Mefpilus 
Globe  Daify,  fee  Globularia 
Globe  Crowfoot,  fee  Frollius 
Globe  Amaranthus,  fee  Gomphrena 
Globe  Flower,  or  Bottle,  fee  Centaurea 
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Globe  Thiftle,  fee  Echinops 
Goats-beard,  fee  Eragopogon 
Goats-rue,  fee  Galega 
Goats-ilones,  fee  Orchis 
Goats-thorn,  fee  Eragacantha 
Gold  of  Pleafure,  fee  Myagrum 
Goldy-locks,  fee  Chryfocoma 
Golden-flower-gentle,  fee  Amaranthus 
Golden  Cups,  fee  Ranunculus  (A  Erolliul 
Golden  Rod,  fee  Solidago 
Goofberry,  fee  Groffularia 
Goofberry  of  Barb  ado  es ,  fee  Perefkia 
Goofberry,  the  American ,  fee  Melaftoma 
Goofe  Grafs,  fee  Aparine 
Goofe  Foot,  fee  Chenop  odium 
Gorfe,  or  Furz,  fee  Ulex 
Go-to-bed-at-Noon,  fee  Eragopogon 
Gourd,  fee  Cucurbita 
Gourd,  the  bitter,  Id, 

Gourd,  the  Indian  Tree,  fee  Crefcentia 
Gourd,  the  four,  fee  Adanfonia 
Gout-wort,  fee  ASgopodium 
Grafting 

Grain,  the  oily,  fee  Sefamum 

Grain,  the  fcarlet,  fee  Opuntia  tA  Qiiercus 

Grape,  fee  Vitis 

Grape,  the  Sea  Side,  fee  Cocccllobus 

Grape  Hyacinth,  fee  Mufcari 

Grafs,  fee  Gramen 

Grafs  of  ParnaJTus ,  fee  Parnaffia 

Grafs,  the  three-leaved,  fee  Erifolium 

Grafs-vetch,  fee  Lathyrus 

Grafs,  the  Vipers,  fee  Scorzonera 

Gravel 

Gravity 

Graymill,  or  Gromwell,  fee  Lithofpermum 
Greek  Valerian,  fee  Polemonium 
Green -houfe 

Green,  the  Winter,  fee  Pyrola 
Gromwell,  fee  Lithofpermum 
Ground-ivy,  fee  Glechoma 
Ground  Pine,  fee  Eeucrium 
Groundfel,  fee  Senecio  (A  Erigeron 
Groundfel,  the  African ,  fee  Cacalia 
Grove 

Guava,  fee  PJidium 
Guiney  Corn,  fee  Milium 
Guiney  Hen  weed,  fee  Petiveria 
Guiney  Pepper,  fee  Capficum 
Guiney  Wheat,  fee  Zea 
Gum  Succory,  fee  Chondrilla 

H. 

HAir  Bell,  fee  Hyacinthus 
Hardbeam,  fee  Carpinus 
Hares  Ear,  fee  Bupleurum 
Hares-foot  Trefoil,  fee  Erifolium 
Hares  Lettuce,  fee  Sonchus 
Hares-ftrong,  fee  Peucedanum 
Harmel,  fee  Peganum 
Flartwort,  fee  Eordylium 
Hartwort  of  Ethiopia ,  fee  Bupleurum 
Harts  Horn,  fee  Plantago 
Harts  Tongue,  fee  Lingua  Cervina 
Hatchet-vetch,  fee  Securidica 
Hawk- weed,  fee  Hieracium 
Hawthorn,  fee  Mefpilus 
Hazel,  fee  Corylus 
Hazel,  the  Witch,  fee  Ulmils 
Hearts  Eafe,  fee  Viola 
Heath,  fee  Erica 

Heath,  the  Berry-bearing,  fee  Empetriini 
Heath,  the  low  Pine,  fee  Coris 
Hedges 

Hedge  Hog,  fee  Medicago 
Hedge- hog  Thiftle,  fee  Callus 
Hedge  Fly  flop,  fee  Gratiola 
Hedge  Muftard,  fee  Eryfimum 
Hedge  Nettle,  fee  Galeopfis 


Hedge-nettle  Shrub,  fee  Prafium 

Heliotrope,  fee  Heliotropium 

Heliotrope,  or  Sun  Flower,  fee  Helianthus 

Hellebore,  the  Black,  fee  Helleborus 

Hellebore,  the  Baftard,  fee  Serapias 

Hellebore,  the  White,  fee  Veratrum 

Helmet  Flower,  fee  Scutellaria 

Hemlock,  fee  Cicuta 

Hemlock,  the  Baftard,  fee  Ligujlicum 

Hemlock,  the  Water,  fee  Phellandriuni 

Hemp,  fee  Cannabis 

Hemp  Agrimony,  fee  Eupatorium 

Hemp,  the  Baftard,  fee  Datifca 

Hemp,  the  Water,  fee  Bidens 

Henbane,  fee  Hyofcyamus 

Henbane,  the  yellow,  fee  Nicotiana 

Herb  Bennet,  fee  Geum 

Herb  Chriftopher,  fee  Adleea 

Herb  Gerard,  fee  Angelica 

Her^  of  Grace,  fee  Ruta 

Herb  Paris,  fee  Paris 

Herb  Robert,  fee  Geranium 

Herb  Trefoil,  fee  Erifolium 

Herb  Trinity,  fee  Viola 

Herb  True-love,  fee  Paris 

Herb  Two- pence,  fee  Lyjimachia 

Herb  Willow,  fee  Epilobium 

Hercules’s  All-heal,  fee  Heracleum  iA  Paftinaca 

Hermodatflyl,  fee  Hermodablylus 

Hightaper,  fee  Verbafcum 

Hills 

Hogs  Fennel,  fee  Peucedanum 

Hog  Plum,  fee  Spondias 

Hog  Weed,  fee  Boerhaavia 

Hollow  Root,  fee  Fumaria 

Hollyhock,  fee  Alcea 

Holly  Tree,  fee  Ilex 

Holly,  the  Knee,  fee  Rufcus 

Holly,  the  Sea,  fee  Eryngium 

Holm  Oak,  fee  Afuercus 

Holy  Rofe,  feeCiftus 

Holy  Thiftle,  fee  Cnicus 

Honeyfuckle,  fee  Periclynienum 

Honeyfuclde,  the  French ,  fee  Hedyfarum 

Honeyfuckle,  the  Trumpet,  fee  P ericlymentun 

Honeyfuckle,  the  upright,  fee  Lonicera 

Honefty,  fee  Lrnaria 

Honey  Flower,  fee  Melianthus 

Honey -wort,  fee  Cerinthe 

Hone-wort,  fee  Slum 

Hops,  fee  Lupulus 

Hop  Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus 

Hop,  the  Wild,  fee  Ptelea 

Horehound,  fee  Marrubium 

Horehound,  the  Black,  fee  Ballote 

Horehound,  the  Bafe,  fee  Stachys 

Horehound,  the  Baftard,  fee  Sideritis 

Horehound,  the  Water,  fee  Lycopus 

Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus 

Horizontal  Shelters 

Horned  Poppy,  fee  Chelidonium 

Horfe  Cheftnut,  fee  Efculus 

Horfe  Cheftnut,  the  Scarlet,  fee  Pavia 

Horfe  Mint,  fee  Mentha 

Horfe  Radifh,  fee  Cochlearia 

Florfelhoe-vetch,  fee  Hippocrepis 

Horfe  Tail,  fee  Equifetum 

Horns  and  Hedghog,  fee  Medicago 

Hofe-in-hofe,  fee  Primula 

Hounds-tongue,  fee  Cynogloffum 

Hot  Bed 

Houfleek,  fee  Sedum  (A  Sempervivuni 
Humble  Plant,  fee  Mimofa 
Hyacinth,  fee  Hyacinthus 
Hyacinth,  the  Grape,  fee  Mufcari 
Hyacinth  of  Peru ,  Id. 

Hyacinth,  the  ftarry,  fee  Qrnithogalum 
Hyacinth,  the  Tuberofe,  fee  Polianthes  i 3  Crmium 
Hydroftaticks 
Hygrometer 


Hyflop 
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Hyffop,  fee  Hyffopus 

Hyffop,  the  Hedge,  fee  Gratiola 

J. 

JAcinth,  fee  Hyacinthus 

Jack  by  the  Hedge,  fee  Eryfimum 
Jack  in  a  Box,  fee  Hernandia 
Jacob’s  Ladder,  fee  Polemonium 
Jalap,  fee  Convolvulus 
Jalap,  the  Falfe,  fee  Mirabilis 
Jafmine,  fee  Jafminum 
Jafmine,  the  Ilex-leaved,  fee  Lantana 
Jafmine,  the  American  fcarlet,  fee  Bignonia 
Jafmine,  the  Red  of  Jamaica ,  fee  Plumeria 
Jafmine,  the  P  erf  an,  fee  Syringa 
Jafmine,  the  Fennel-leaved,  fee  Ipomaa 
Ice 

Ice  Houfe 

Jerufalem  Artichoke,  fee  Helianthus 
Jerufalem  Cowflip,  fee  Pulmonana 
Jerufalem  Sage,  fee  Phlomis 
Jefuits  Bark,  the  Falfe,  fee  Baccharis 
Jet-d’eau 

Jews  Mallow,  fee  Corcborus 
Immortal  Eagle  Flower,  fee  Impatiens 
Immortal  Flower,  fee  Gnaphalium 
Inarching 

Indian  Arrow  Root,  fee  Maranta 
Indian  Crefs,  fee  Propceolum 
Indian  Corn,  fee  Zea 
Indian  Fig,  fee  Opuntia 
Indian  God -tree,  fee  Ficus 
Indian  Reed,  fee  Canna 
Indigo,  fee  Anil 
Inoculating 
Job’s  Tears,  fee  Coin 
St.  John’s  Bread,  fee  Ceratonia 
St.  John’s  Wort,  fee  Hypericum 
John’s-fweet,  fee  Dianthus 
Jonquil,  fee  NarciJJ'us 
Iron-wood,  fee  Sideroxylum 
Iron-wort,  fee  Sideritis 
Jucca,  Jee  Yucca 
Judas  Tree,  feeCercis 
Jujube,  fee  Ziziphus 
Julians,  fee  Hefperis 
Juniper,  fee  Juniperus 
Jupiter’s  Beard,  fee  Anthyllis 
Ivy  Tree,  fee  Hedera 
Ivy,  the  Ground,  fee  Glechoma 
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Kidney  Bean,  fee  Phafeolus 
Kidney -bean  Tree,  fee  Glycine 
Kidney-wort,  feeGeum  &  Cotyledon 
King’s  Spear,  fee  Afphodelus 
Kitchen  Garden 
Knap-weed,  fee  Centaurea 
Knee-holm,  fee  Rufcus 
Knee-holly,  Id. 

Knights  crofs,  fee  Lychnis 
Knot- berries,  fee  Rubus 
Knot-grafs,  fee  Polygonum 
Knot-grafs,  the  Mountain,  fee  lllecebrum 

L. 

LAburnum,  fee  Cytifits 
Labyrinth 

Ladies  Bedftraw,  fee  Gallium 
Ladies  Bower,  fee  Clematis 
Ladies  Comb,  fee  Scandix 
Ladies  Mantle,  fee  Alchimilla 
Ladies  Seal,  feeFainus 
Ladies  Slipper,  fee  Cypripedium 
Ladies  Smock,  fee  Cardamine 
Ladies  Traces,  fee  Orchis 


Ladder  to  Heaven,  fee  Convallaria 
Lambs  Lettuce,  fee  Valeriana 
Land 

Larch  Tree,  fee  Larix 
Larkfpur,  fee  Delphinium 
Laferwort,  fee  Laferpitium 
Lavender,  fet  Lavendula 
Lavender  Cotton,  fee  Santolina 
Lavender,  the  French ,  fee  Stcechas 
Lavender,  the  Sea,  fee  Limonium 
Laurel,  fee  Padus 
Laurel,  the  Portugal ,  Id. 

Laurel  of  Alexandria ,  fee  Rufcus 

L  aurel,  the  Dwarf,  or  Spurge,  fee  DaphiV 

Laurel,  the  Sea  Side,  fee  Phyllanthus 

Lauruftinus,  fee  Viburnum 

Lawn 

Layers 

Leadwort,  fee  Plumbago 
Leaves 

Leeks,  fee  Porrum 
Legume 

Lemon  Tree,  fee  Limon 

Lemon,  the  Water,  fee  Paffijlora 

Lentil,  fee  Ervum 

Leopards-bane,  fee  Doronicum 

Lettuce,  fee  Ladluca 

Lettuce,  the  Lamb’s,  fee  Valeriana 

Lettuce,  the  Wild,  fee  Prenanthes 

Level 

Levity 

Life  Everlafting,  fee  Gnaphalium 
Light 

Lily,  fee  Lilium 

Lily,  Afphodel,  fee  Hemerocallis  &  Crinum 
Lily,  Daffodil,  fee  Pancratium  &  Amaryllis 
Lily,  the  Belladonna,  fee  Amaryllis 
Lily,  the  Day,  fee  Hemerocallis 
Lily,  St.  Bruno's,  Id. 

Lily,  the  Guernfey,  fee  Amaryllis 
Lily,  Hyacinth,  fee  Scilla 
Lily,,  the  May,  fee  Convallaria 
Lily,  the  Mexican ,  fee  Amaryllis 
Lily  of  Japan,  Id. 

Lily,  the  P  erf  an,  fee  Fritillaria 

Lily,  the  Superb,  fee  Gloriofa 

Lily,  the  Water,  fee  Nymphaa 

Lime  Tree,  fee  Lilia 

Lime,  the  four,  fee  Limon 

Lions  Leaf,  fee  Leontice 

Lions  Foot,  fee  Catananche 

Lions  Tail,  fee  Leonurus 

Liquidamber 

Liquorice,  fee  Glycirrhiza 

Liquorice-vetch,  fee  Orobus 

Liquorice,  the  Wild,  fee  Afragalus 

Live- ever,  fee  Ana campfer os  &  Sempervivum 

Live  in  Idlenefs,  fee  Viola 

Liver -wort,  fee  Hepatica  &  Lichen 

Lizards-tail,  fee  Saururus 

Loam 

Locker,  Goulans,  fee  Frollius 

Locuft,  or  St.  John's  Bread,  fee  Ceratonia 

Locuft,  the  Baftard,  fee  Hymenaa 

Locuft  of  Virginia ,  fee  Gleditfia 

Logwood,  fee  Hamatoxylum 

Loudon  Pride,  fee  Saxifraga 

Looking  Glafs,  Venus’s,  fee  Campanula 

Loofeftrife,  fee  Lyfmachia 

Loofeftrife,  the  poded,  fee  Epilobium 

Loofeftrife,  the  fpiked,  fee  Lythrum 

Loping 

Lote  Tree,  fee  Celtis 
Lote,  the  Baftard,  fee  Diofpyrus 
Love-apple,  fee  Lycoperjicum  (A  Solanum 
Love-in  a- mifti  fee  Pajfiflcra 
Loves-lies-a- bleeding,  fee  Amaranthus 
Loveage,  fee  Ligufiicum 
Loufewort,  fee  Delphinium 
Lucern,  fee  Medica  * 
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Lungwort,  fee  Pulmonarid 
Lungwort,  Cows,  fee  Verbafcurrt 
Lupine,  fee  Lupinus 
Luftwort,  fee  Drofera 

M. 

MAccaw  Tree,  fee  Palma 

Mad  Apple,  fee  Melongena 
Madder,  fee  Rubia 
Madder,  Petty,  fee  Afperula 
Mad  wort,  fee  Alyjfum 
Mahogany,  fee  Cedrus 
Maiden  Hair,  fee  Adianthum 
Maiden  Hair,  the  Black,  fee  Filicula 
Maiden  Hair,  the  Englifh ,  fee  Prichomanes 
Maiden  Hair,  the  White,  fee  Ruta  muraria 
Malabar  Nut,  fee  Jufticia 
Male  Balfam.  Apple,  fee  Momordica 
Mallow,  fee  Malva 
Mallow,  the  Jews,  fee  Corchorus 
Mallow,  the  Indian ,  fee  Urena  &  Sida 
Mallow,  the  Marfh,  fee  Althaa 
Mallow,  the  Rofe,  fee  Alcea 
Mallow,  the  Syrian ,  fee  Hibifcus 
Mallow,  the  Tree,  fee  Lavatera 
Mallow,  the  Venetian ,  fee  Hibifcus 
Mallow,  the  Yellow,  fee  Abutilon 
Malt  Dull 

Mammee,  fee  Mammea 
Mammee  Sapota,  fee  Sapota 
Manchineel  Tree,  fee  Hippomane 
Mandrake,  fee  Mandr agora 
Mangrove  Tree,  fee  Hibifcus 
Mangrove  Grape,  fee  Ceccollobus  in  Addenda 
Mantle,  Ladies,  fee  Alchimilla 
Manure 

Maple  Tree,  fee  Acer 
Maracock,  fee  Paffiflora 
Marigold,  fee  Calendula 
Marigold,  the  African ,  fee  Paget es 
Marigold,  the  Corn,  fee  Chryfanthemum 
Marigold,  the  Fig,  fee  Mefembrianthemum 
Marigold,  the  French ,  fee  Paget es 
Marigold,  the  Marfh,  fee  Caltha 
Marjoram,  fee  Origanum 
Marjoram,  the  Pot,  Id. 

Marjoram,  the  Wild,  Id. 

Marjoram,  the  Winter,  Id. 

Marie 

Marfh  Elder,  fee  Viburnum 
Marfh  Mallow,  fee  Althaea 
Marfh  Trefoil,  fee  Menianthes 
Martagon,  fee  Lilium 
Marvel  of  Peru ,  fee  Mirabilis 
Marum,  or  Maftich,  fee  Satureja 
Mafterwort,  fee  Imperatoria  (A  Afraniia 
Maftich,  fee  Satureja 
Maftich  Tree,  fee  Pifiacia 
Maftich  Tree  of  Jamaica ,  fee  Cornus 
Maftich,  the  Indian ,  fee  Schinus 
Matfelon,  or  Knapweed,  fee  Centaurea 
Maudlin,  fee  Achillea 
May  Bufh,  fee  Mefpilus 
May  Lily,  fee  Com  allaria 
May  Weed,  fee  Anthemis 
Meadow 

Meadow  Rue,  fee  Phaliblrum 
Meadow  Saffron,  fee  Colchicum 
Meadow-fweet,y^  Spiraa 
Meadow  Trefoil,  fee  Prifolium 
Meally  Tree,  fee  Viburnum 
Medic,  fee  Medica 
Medic  Vetchling,  fee  Onobrychis 
Medic,  the  Baftard,  fee  Me  die  ago 
Medlar,  fee  Mefpilus 
Melancholy  Thiftle,  fee  Cirfium 
Melilot,  fee  Prifolium 
Melon,  the  Mufk,  fee  Mclo 
Melon,  the  Water,  fee  Anguri* 
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Melon  Thiftle,  fee  Cafios 
Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis 
Mercury,  the  Englif \  fee  Chenopodium 
Mercury,  the  French ,  fee  Mercurialis  . 

Meu,  or  Spignel,  fee  Athamanta 
Mezereon,  fee  Daphne 
Microfcope 
Mildew 

Milfoil,  fee  Achillaa 

Milk-vetch,  Jee  Aftragalus 

Milk-vetch,  the  Baftard,  fee  Phaca 

Milkwort,  fee  Poly  gala  £s?  Glaux 

Milkwort,  or  Wartwort,  fee  Euphorbia 

Millet,  fee  Milium 

Miltwafte,  fee  Afplenium 

Mint,  fee  Mentha 

Mint,  the  Cats,  fee  Nepeta 

Miffetoe,  fee  Vifcum 

Mithridate  Muftard,  fee  Phlafpi  (A  Iberis 
Mock  Orange,  fee  Philadelphus 
Mock  Privet,  fee  Phillyrea 
Moneywort,  fee  Lyfimachia 
Monklhood,  fee  Aconitum 
Monks  Rhubarb,  fee  Rumen 
Moonfeed,  fee  Menifpermum 
Moonwort,  fee  Lunaria 
Moon  Trefoil,  fee  Medica 
Mofs,  fee  Mufcus 

Motherwort,  fee  Cardiaca  &  Matricaria 
Mother-of-thyme,  fee  Phymus 
Mould 

Mountain  Heath,  fee  Saxifraga 

Moth -mu  llein,  fee  Verbafcum  \ 

Moufe-ear,  fee  Hieracium 

Moufe-tail,  fee  Myofurus 

Mugwort,  fee  Artemifia 

Mulberry  Tree,  fee  Morus 

Mulberry  Blight,  fee  Blitum 

Mullein,  fee  Verbafcum 

Mullein,  the  Moth,  Id. 

Mummy 

Mufhroom 

Mufk,  Hyacinth,  fee  Mufcari 
Mufk- feed,  fee  Hibifcus 
Muftard,  fee  Sinapis 

Muftard,  Baftard  Mithridate,  fee  Phlafpi  &  Iberis 

Muftard,  the  China ,  fee  Sinapis  G?  Braffica 

Muftard,  the  Hedge,  fee  Eryfimum 

Muftard,  the  Mithridate,  fee  Phlafpi 

Muftard,  the  Tower,  fee  Purritis 

Muftard,  the  Treacle,  fee  Phlafpi  G?  Lepidium 

Myrrh,  fee  Alyrrhis 

Myrtle,  fee  Myrtus 

Myrtle,  the  Dutch ,  fee  Myrica 

Myrtle,  the  Candleberry,  Id. 

N. 

NAfberry  Tree,  fee  Chryfophyllum 
Nature 

N avelwort,  fee  Cotyledon 
Navelwort,  the  Baftard,  fee  Craffula 
Navelwort,  Venus’s,  fee  Cynogloffum 
Navelwort,  the  Water,  fee  Hydrocotyle 
Navew,  fee  Rapa 
Nedlarine 

Negro- oil,  fee  Palma 
Nep,  fee  Nepeta 

Nettle,  the  Dead^  fee  Lamium 
Nettle,  the  Hedge,  fee  Galeopfis 
Nettle,  the  fhrubby  Hedge,  fee  Prafium 
Nettle  Tree,  fee  Celtis 
Nightfhade,  fee  Solarium 
Nightfhade,  the  climbing,  fee  Bajfella 
Nightfhade,  the  deadly,  fee  Atropa 
Nightfhade,  the  Enchanters,  fee  Circaa 
;  Nightfhade,  the  American ,  fee  Piercea 
!  Nipplewort,  fee  Lapfana 
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None  fo  pretty,  fee  Saxifraga 

Nonefuch,  or  Flower  of  Briftol ,  fee  Lychnis 

Northern  Aipedf 

Nofe- bleed,  fee  Achillea 

Nurfery 

Nut,  the  Hazel,  fee  Corylus 
Nut,  the  Bladder,  fee  Staphylaa 
Nut,  the  Cocoa,  fee  Coccus 
Nut,  the  Farth,  fee  Arachis 
Nut,  the  Peas,  fee  Lathyrus 
Nut,  the  Phyfick,  fee  Iatropha 
Nut,  the  Pig,  fee  Bunium 
Nut,  the  Malabar,  fee  JuJlicia 
Nut,  the  Walnut,  fee  Juglans 

O. 

OAK,  fee  Shier  cus 

Oak,  the  Evergreen,  Id. 

Oak,  the  Holm,  Id. 

Oak  of  Jerufalem ,  fee  Chenop odium 

Oats,  fee  Avena 

Oily- grain,  fee  Sefamum 

Oily-palm,  fee  Palma 

Oleander,  fee  Nerium 

Olive  Tree,  fee  Olea 

Olive,  the  Wild ,fee  Elaagnus 

Olive,  the  Wild  Barbadoes,  fee  Bontia 

Olive,  the  Spurge,  fee  Daphne 

One  Berry,  fee  Paris 

One  Blade,  fee  Smilax 

Onion,  fee  Cepa 

Onion,  the  Sea,  fee  S cilia 

Orach,  fee  Atriplex  (A  Chenop  odium 

Orange  T ree,  fee  Aurantium 

Orange  Mint,  fee  Mentha 

Orange  the  Mock,  fee  Philadelphia 

Orchard 

Origany,  fee  Origanum 
Orpine,  fee  Sedum 
Orpine  the  True,  fee  Telephium 
Orpine  the  Baftard,  fee  Aiidrachne 
Ofier,  fee  Salix 
Ofmund-royal,  fee  Ofmunda 
Ox-eye,  fee  Buphthalmum 
Ox-eye  Daify,  fee  Chryfanthemum 
Oxllip,  fee  Primula 

P. 

PAigles,  or  Cowflip,  fee  Primula 
Palm  Tree,  fee  Palma 
Palmetto,  Id. 

Panic,  fee  Panicum 
Panicle 

Panfies,  fee  Viola 

Papaw,  fee  Carica 

Pappofe  Plants  % 

Paradife  Apple,  fee  Modus 
Parafitical  Plants 
Park  Leaves,  fee  Hypericum 
Parfley,  fee  /Ipium 
Parfley,  the  Baftard,  fee  Caucals 
Parftey,  the  Fool’s,  fee  Ethufa 
Parfley,  the  Mountain,  fee  Athamanta 
Parfley  the  wild  milky,  fee  Theffelinum 
,  Parfley,  the  Macedonian ,  fee  Bubon 
Parfnep,  fee  Paftinaca 
Parfnep  the  Cows,  fee  Sphondylium 
Parfnep,  the  Prickly-headed,  fee  Echinophora 
Parlhep,  the  Water,  fee  Slum 
Pafque  Flower,  fee  Pulfatilla 
Paflion  Flower,  fee  Paffifiora 
Pafture 

Patience,  fee  Rumex 

Pea,  fee  Pifum 

Peach,  fee  Perfica 

Peach,  the  Wolf’s,  fee  Lycoperficon 

Pear  Tree,  fee  Pyrus 


Peas,  Earth  Nut,  fee  Lathyrus 
Peas,  Everlafting,  Id. 

Peas,  the  Heart,  fee  Cardiofpermum 
Peas,  the  Pigeon,  fee  Cytifus 
Peas,  the  winged,  fee  Lotus 
Pedicle 

Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  fee  Panetaria 
Pellitory  of  Spain ,  fee  Anthemis 
Pellitory,  the  Double,  fee  Achillea 
Penguin,  fee  Karatas 
Pennyroyal,  fee  Pulegium 
Pennywort,  fee  Cotyledon 
Pennywort,  the  Marfh,  fee  Hydrocotyle 
Peony,  fee  Peonia 

Pepper,  the  Jamaica ,  fee  Caryophyllus 
Pepper,  the  Poor  Man’s,  fee  Lepidium 
Pepper,  the  Indian ,  fee  Capficum 
Pepper,  the  Wall,  fee  Sedum 
Pepper,  the  Water,  fee  Perficaria 
Pepper-mint,  fee  Mentha 
Pepperwort,  fee  Lepidium 
Perennial  Plants 
Periwinkle,  fee  Vin/:a 
Peftilencewort,  fee  Petafites 
St.  Peter’swort,  fee  Afcyrum  &  Hypericum 
Petty-whin,  fee  Ulex 
Pheafant’s  Eye,  fee  Adonis 
Pheafant-eye  Pink,  fee  Dianthus 
Phyfick  Nut,  fee  latrophg 
Pigeon  Pea,  fee  Cytifus 
Pilewort,  fee  Ranunculus 
Pimento,  or  Jamaica  Pepper,  fee  Cariophylhts 
Pimpernel,  fee  Anagallis 
Pimpernel,  the  Water,  fee  Samolus 
Pimpillo,  fee  Opuntia 
Pimpinel,  fee  Pimpinella  Sanguiforba 
Pineafter,  fee  Pinus 
Pine  Apple,  fee  Ananas 
Pine  Tree,  fee  Pinus 
Pine,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Teucrium 
Pine,  the  Wild,  fee  Karatas 
Pink,  fee  Dianthus 
Pipe  Tree,  fee  Syringa 
Pipe,  the  Pudding,  fee  Caffia 
Piperidge  Tree,  fee  Berberis 
Pifhamin,  or  Perfimon,  fee  Diofpyros 
Piftacia 

Pitch  Tree,  fee  Abies 
Plane  Tree,  fee  Plat  anus 
Plane  Tree,  the  falfe,  fee  Acer 
Plant,  fee  Plant  a 
Plantain,  fee  Plantaga 
Plantain,  the  Buckftiorn,  Id. 

Plantain  Tree,  fee  Mufa 
Plaintain  Shot,  fee  Canna 
Planting 
Planting,  reverfe 

Pliant  meally  Tree,  fee  Viburnum 
Plowing 

Plowman’s  Spikenard,  fee  Conyfa 
Plumb  Tree,  fee  Prunus 
Plumb,  the  American ,  fee  Chryfobalanus 
Plumb,  the  Black,  Id. 

Plumb,  the  Hog,  fee  Spondias 
Plumb,  the  Maiden,  fee  Chryfobalanus 
Plumb,  the  Indian  Date,  fee  Diofpyros 
Poccoon,  fee  Sanguinaria 
Pockwood,  fee  Guaiacum 
Poets  Rofemary,  fee  Cafia 
Poifon  Afh,  fee  Toxicodendron 
Poifon  Oak,  Id. 

Poifon  Bufh,  fee  Tithymalus 
Poke,  or  Pork  Phyfick,  fee  Phytolacca 
Poley- mountain,  fee  Polium 
Polyanthus,  fee  Primula 
Polypody,  fee  Polipodium 
Pomgranate,  fee  Punica 
Pondweed,  fee  Potamogeiton 
Poor  Man’s  Pepper,  fee  Lepidium 
Poplar  Tree,  fee  Populus  ■ 


Poppy 
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Poppy,  fee  Pap  aver 
Poppy  the  Horned,  fee  Chelidonium 
Poppy,  the  Prickly,  fee  Argemone 
Poppy,  the  Spatling,  fee  Cucubalus 
Potatoes,  fee  Lycoperficon 
Potato,  the  Spanifh ,  fee  Convolvulus 
Prickly  Pear,  fee  Opuniia  &  Callus 
Prick  Madam,  fee  Sedum 
Prick  Timber,  fee  Euonymus 
PriefPs  Pintle,  fee  Arum 
Primrofe,  fee  Primula 
Primrofe  Tree,  fee  Oenothera 
Primrofe,  the  Night,  Id. 

Privet,  Jee  Liguftrum 

Privet,  the  Mock,  fee  Phillyrea 

Pruning 

Pudding  Grafs,  fee  Pulegium 
Pudding  Pipe  Tree,  fee  Cajia 
Pumkin,  fee  Pepo 
Purging  Nut,  fee  latropha 
Purplewort,  fee  '■Trifolium 
Purflane,  fee  Portulaca 

Purflane,  the  Sea,  fee  Atripkx  Chenopodium 

Qc 

OUaking  Glafs,  fee  Granen 

Queen’s  Gilliflower,  fee  llefperis 
vueen  of  the  Meadow,  fee  Spiraea 
Quick,  fee  Mefpilus 
Quickbeam,  fee  Sorbus 
Quicken  Tree,  Id. 

Quince  Tree,  fee  Cydonia 
Quincunx 

R. 

RAdiated  Flowers 

Radifh,  fee  Raphanus 
Radifh,  the  Horfe,  fee  Cochlearia 
Ragwort,  fee  Othonna 
Raged  Robin,  fee  Lychnis 
Rain 
Rainbow 

Rampion,  fee  Campanula 
Ramfons,  fee  Allium 
Rape,  fee  Rapa 
Rape,  the  Wild,  fee  Sinapis 
Rape,  the  Broom,  fee  Orobanche 
Rafpberry,  fee  Rubus 
Rattle  Grafs,  fee  Rhinanthus 
Redwood,  fee  Ceanothus 
Reed,  fee  Arundo 

Reed',  the  Indian  flowering,  fee  Canna 

Reftharrow,  fee  Ononis 

Rhubarb,  fee  Rheum 

Rhubarb,  the  Monk’s  fee  Rumen 

Ribwort,  fee  Plantago 

Rice,  fee  Oryza 

Ripening  of  Fruit 

Robin,  Wake,  fee  Arum 

Rocket,  fee  Eruca 

Rocket,  the  Corn,  fee  Bunias 

Rocket,  the  Garden,  fee  Hefperis 

Rocket,  the  Winter,  fee  Sifymbrium 

Rock  Rofe,  fee  Cifius 

Roots 

Rofe  Tree,  fee  Rofa 
Rofe  Bay,  fee  Nerium 
Rofe  Campion,  fee  Agrojlemma 
Rofe,  the  China ,  fee  Hibifcus 
Rofe  Bay,  the  Mountain,  fee  Kalmia 
Rofe,  the  Gelder,  fee  Viburnum 
Rofe  of  Jericho ,  fee  Anaftatica 
Rofe,  the  South  Sea,  fee  Nerium 
Rofe,  the  Rock,  fee  Cifius 
Rofe  Root,  fee  Sempervivum 
Rofe m ary,  fee  Rofmarinus 
Rue,  fee  Rut  a 

Rue,  Dog’s,  fee  Scrophularia 


Rue,  the  Goat’s,  fee  Galega 
Rue,  the  Meadow,  fee  Thalittruni 
Rue,  the  Wall,  fee  Rut  a  muraria 
Rue,  the  Syrian ,  fee  Peganum 
Rupturewort,  fee  Herniaria 
Rufh,  fee  J uncus 

Rufh,  the  Flowering,  fee  Butomus 

Rye,  fee  Secale 

Rye  Grafs,  fee  Gramen 

S. 


SAfffon,  fee  Crocus 

Saffron,  the  Baftard,  fee  Carthamus 
Saffron,  the  Meadow,  fee  Colchicum 
Sage,  fee  Salvia 
Sage  of  Jerufalem ,  fee  Phlomis 
Sage,  the  Indian  Wild,  fee  Lantana 
Sage  Tree,  fee  Phlomis 
Sage,  the  Wood,  fee  Teucrium 
Saintfoin,  fee  Onobrychis 
Salt 

Saltwort,  fee  Salicornia  and  Salfola 

Sallow,  fee  Salix 

Salomon’s  Seal,  fee  Convallaria 

Samphire,  fee  Crithmum 

Sand 

Sanicle,  fee  Saxifraga 

Sanicle,  the  Bear’s  Ear,  fee  Cortufa 

Sap 

Sappadilla,  fee  Chryfophyllum 

Saracens  Confound,  fee  Solidago 

Safiafras,  fee  Laurus 

Satin,  the  White,  fee  Lunaria 

Satyrium,  fee  Orchis 

Sauce-alone,  fee  Eryfmum 

Savin,  fee  Juniper  us 

Savin,  the  Indian ,  fee  Bauhinia 

Savory,  fee  Satureja 

Sawwort  fee  Serratula 

Saxifrage,  fee  Saxifraga 

Saxifrage,  the  Burnet,  fee  Pimpinella 

Saxifrage,  the  Golden,  fee  Chryfofplenum 

Saxifrage,  the  Meadow,  fee  Peucedanum 

Scabious,  fee  Scabiofa 

Scarlet  Lychnis,  fee  Lychnis 

Scarlet,  Cardinal  Flower,  fee  Rapuntium 

Scarlet  Oak,  fee  Quercus 

Sciatica  Crefs,  fee  Lepidium 

Scorching  Fennel,  fee  Thapfia 

Scorpion  Grafs,  or  Caterpillar,  fee  Scorpiurus 

Scorpion  Senna,  fee  Emerus 

Scull  Cap,  fee  Scutellaria 

Scurvy  Grals,  fee  Cochlearia 

Sea  Buckthorn,  fee  Hippophae 

Sea  Cabbage,  fee  Crambe 

Sea  Colewort,  fee  Convolvulus 

Sea  Lavender,  fee  Limonium 

Sea  Pink,  fee  Statice 

Seeds 

Segments 

Self-heal,  fee  Prunella ,  in  Addenda 

Seminary 

Seminal  Leaves 

Senna,  the  Baffard,  fee  Caffa 

Senna,  the  Bladder,  fee  Colutea 

Senna,  the  Jointed-poded,  fee  Coronilla 

Senna,  the  Scorpion,  fee  Emerus 

Sengreen,  or  Houfleek,  fee  Sedum  (A  Sempervivum 

Senfitive  Plant,  fee  Mimofa 

Sermountain,  fee  Laferpitium 

Serpents  Tongue,  fee  Ophiogloffum 

Service  Tree,  fee  Sorbus 

Service,  the  Wild,  fee  Cratagus 

Setwell,  fee  Valeriana 

Setterwort,  or  Bear’s  Foot,  fee  Helleborus 

Shaddock,  fee  Aurantium 

Shave  Grafs,  fee  Equifetum 

Shepherd’s  Needle,  fee  Scandix 

Shepherd’s  Pouch,  fee  Alyffon 

Shepherd’s 
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Shepherd’s  Staff,  fee  Dipfacus 
Side-faddle  Flower,  fee  Sarracena 
Silk  Grafs,  fee  Aloe  6?  Apocynum 
Silk  Grafs  of  Virginia ,  fee  Periploca 
Silver  Bufh,  fee  Anthyllis 
Silver  Tree,  fee  Protea 
Silver  Weed,  fee  Potentilla 
Skiret,  fee  Slum 

Slipper,  the  Lady’s,  fee  Cypripedium 
Sloe  Tree,  fee  Prunus 
Smallage,  fee  Apium 
Snail  Trefoil,  fee  Medicago 
Snakeweed,  fee  Biftorta 
Snakeroot,  fee  Ariftolochia 
Snakeroot,  the  Rattle,  fee  Polygala 
Snapdragon,  fee  Antirrhinum 
Snapdragon  of  America ,  fee  Ruellia 
Snap  Tree,  fee  JuJlicia 
Sneeze  wort,  fee  Achillea 
Snowdrop,  fee  Galanlhus 
Snowdrop  Tree,  fee  Chionanthus 
Soldanel,  fee  Soldanella 
Soldier,  the  frefh  Water,  fee  Stratiotes 
Solftice 

Sopeberry,  fee  Sapindus 
Sopewort,  fee  Saponaria 
Sorrel,  fee  Acetofa 
Sorrel,  the  Indian ,  fee  Hihifcus 
Sorrel,  the  Wood,  fee  Oxalis 
Southernwood,  fee  Ahrotanum 
Sowbread,  fee  Cyclamen 
Sowrefop,  fee  Annona 
Sow  Thiftle,  fee  Sonchus 
Spanifh  Nut,  fee  Sifyrinchium 
Spanifh  Arbor  Vine,  fee  Convolvulus 
Spanifh  Elder,  fee  Saururus 
Spanifh  Rofemary,  fee  Pafferina 
Spanifh  Broom,  fee  Genifta  &  Spartium 
Spanifh  Picktooth,  fee  Daucus 
Spanifh  Marjoram,  fee  Urtica 
Sparrowgrafs,  fee  Afparagus 
Spatling  Poppy,  fee  Cucubalus 
Spear,  the  King’s,  fee  Afphodelus 
Spearwort,  fee  Ranunculus 
Spear  Mint,  fee  Mentha 
Spearage,  fee  Afparagus 
Speedwell,  fee  Veronica 
Spiderwort,  fee  Phalangiumy  Anthericum , 
rum 

Spignel,  fee  Athamanta 

Spike  Lavender,  fee  Lavendula 

Spinach,  fee-  Spinacia 

Spindle  Tree,  fee  Euonymus 

Spindle  Tree,  the  African ,  fee  Celajlrus 

Spleenwort,  fee  Afplenium 

Spleenwort,  the  Rough,  fee  Lonchitis 

Spoonwort,  fee  Cochlearia 

Spurge  Laurel,  fee  Daphne 

Spurge  Olive,  fee  Cneorum 

Spurry,  fee  Spergula 

Squafhes,  fee  Cucurbita 

Squill,  fee  Scilla 

Stagfhorn  Tree,  fee  Rhus 

Stamina 

Star  Apple,  fee  Chryfophyllum 
Star  of  Bethlehem ,  fee  Ornithogalum 
Star  Hyacinth,  Id. 

Star  of  Naples ,  Id. 

Star  Thiftle,  fee  Centaurea 
Starwort,  fee  After 
Starwort,  the  Yellow,  fee  Inula 
Statues 

Stellate  Plants 

Stickadore,  fee  Stcechas 

Stock gilli flower,  fee  Cheiranthus 

Stockgilliflower,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Hefperis 

Stone- break,  fee  Alchimilla 

Stone-crop,  fee  Sedum 

Stone -crop  Tree,  fee  Chenopodium 

Storax  Tree,  fee  Styrax 
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Storax,  the  Liquid,  fee  Liquidamler 
Stove  a 

Strawberry,  fee  Fragaria 
Strawberry  Blite,  fee  Blitum 
Strawberry  Spinach,  Id. 

Strawberry  Tree,  fee  Arbutus 
Style,  fee  Stylus 
Succory,  fee  Cichorium 
Succory,  the  Gum,  fee  Chondrilla 
Sugar  Cane,  fee  Saccharum 
Sugar  Maple,  fee  Acer 
Sulphur-wort,  fee  Peucedanum 
Sultan  Flower,  Jee  Centaurea 
Sumach,  fee  Rhus 
Sumach,  the  Coriars,  Id. 

Sumach,  the  Venetian ,  Id. 

Sumach,  the  Myrtle-leaved,  fee  Coriaria 
Summit  of  Flowers 
Sun 

Sun  Dew,  fee  Drofera 
Sun  Flower,  fee  Helianthus 
Sun  Flower,  the  Dwarf,  fee  Rudbeckia 
Sun  Flower,  the  Willow-leaved,  fee  Helenium 
Sun-fpurge,  fee  Euphorbia 
Swallow-wort,  fee  Afclepias 
Sweet  Apple,  fee  Annona 
Sweet  Johns,  fee  Dianthus 
Sweet  William,  Id. 

Sweet  William  of  Barbadoes ,  fee  Ipomatt 
Sweet  Willow,  fee  Myrica 
Swines  Crefs,  fee  Cochlearia 
Sycamore,  fee  Acer 
Sycamore,  the  falfe,  fee  Acer 


T 
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lAmarind,  fee  Famarindus 
Tamarifk,  fee  Tamarix 

Tan 

Tanfey,  fee  Fanacetum 
Tanfey,  the  Wild,  fee  Potentilla 
Tare,  fee  Vicia 
Tarragon,  fee  Ahrotanum 
Tea,  the  South  Sea ,  fee  C affine 
Teafel,  fee  Dipfacus 
Thermometer 
Thiftle,  fee  Carduus 

Epheme-  j  Thiftle,  the  Bleffed,  fee  Cnicus 
Thiftle,  the  Carline,  fee  Carlina 
Thiftle,  the  Diftaff,  fee  Atradlylis 
Thiftle,  the  Fifh,  Id. 

Thiftle,  the  Fuller’s,  fee  Dipfacus 
Thiftle,  the  Globe,  fee  Echinops 
Thiftle,  the  Ladies,  fee  Carduus 
Thiftle,  the  Melon,  fee  Callus 
Thiftle,  the  Melancholy,  fee  Cirfium 
Thiftle,  the  Milk,  fee  Carduus 
Thiftle,  the  Sow,  fee  Sonchus 
Thiftle,  the  Star,  fee  Centaurea 
Thiftle,  the  Torch,  fee  Callus 
Thorn  Apple,  fee  Datura 
Thorn,  the  Black,  fee  Prunus 
Thorn,  the  Box,  fee  Lycium 
Thorn,  Chrift’s,  fee  Paliurus 
Thorn,  Cockfpur,  fee  Mefpilus 
Thorn,  the  Egyptian ,  fee  Acacia 
Thorn,  the  Ever-green,  fee  Mefpilus 
Thorn,  the  Glaftenbury ,  Id. 

Thorn,  the  Goat’s,  fee  Fragacantha 
Thorn,  the  Haw,  fee  Mefpilus 
y  Thorn,  the  Purging,  fee  Rharnnus 
Thorn,  the  White,  fee  Mefpilus 
Thorough-wax,  fee  Bupleurum 
Three-leaved  Grafs,  fee  Frifolium 
Thrift,  fee  Statice 

Throatwort,  feeFrachelium  &  Campanula 
Thunder 

Thyme,  fee ,  Fhymuj 
Thyme,  the  Lemon,  Id. 

Thyme,  the  Maftich,  fee  Satureja 


Toad- 


I 


D  E  X. 


N 

Toad -flax,  fee  Linaria 
Tobacco,  fee  Nicotiand 
Tooth-pick,  fee  Daucus 
Tooth- wort,  fee  Dentaria 
Tormentil,  fee  Tormentilla 
Touch-me-not,  fee  Impatient 
Tower  Mu  (lard,  feeTurritis 
Traces,  Lady’s,  fee  Orchis 
Traveler’s  Joy,  fee  Clematis 
Trefoil,  fee  Trifolium 
Trefoil,  the  Bean,  fee  Cytifus 
Trefoil,  the  Bird’s-foot,  fee  Lotus 
Trefoil,  the  Marfh,  fee  Menianthes 
Trefoil,  the  Moon,  fee  Medica 
Trefoil-lhrub,  fee  Dorycnium  &  Ptelea 
Trefoil,  the  Snail,  fee  Medicago 
Trefoil,  the  Star-headed,  fee  T rifolium 
Trefoil,  the  Strawberry-headed,  Id. 

Treacle  Muftard,  fee  Thlafpi  fc?  lberis 

Tree,  the  Cork,  fee  Quercus 

Tree,  the  Chafte,  fee  Vitex 

Tree,  Germander,  fee  Teucrium 

Tree,  the  Indian  God,  fee  Ficus 

Tree,  the  White-leaf,  or  Meally,  fee  Viburnum 

Tree  of  Life,  fee  Thuya 

True-love,  fee  Paris 

Trumpet  Flower,  fee  Bignonia 

Trumpet  Honeyfuckle,  fee  Periclymenum 

Tuberofe,  fee  Polianthes 

Tuberofe  Roots 

Tulip,  fee  Tulipa 

Tulip,  the  African ,  fee  Hcemanthns 

Tulip  Tree,  fee  Tulipifera 

Tulip  T  ree,  the  Laurel-leaved,  fee  Magnolia 

Tunhoof,  or  Ground  Ivy,  fee  Glecoma 

Turbith,  fee  T hap  fa 

Turks-cap,  fee  Lilium 

Turks-head,  fee  Callus 

Turky  Baulm,  fee  Dracocephalon 

Turky  Wheat,  fee  Zea 

Turnep,  fee  Rapa 

Turnep,  the  French ,  Id. 

Turnep  Cabbage,  fee  Br affect 
Turnfol,  fee  Heliotr opium 
Turpentine  Tree,  fee  Piftacia 
Turpentine,  the  Venice ,  fee  Larin 
Tutlan,  fee  Hypericum 
Twy blade,  fee  Ophris 

V. 

T  Alerian,  fee  Valeriana 
V  Valerian,  the  Greek,  fee  Polemonium 
Vapour 

V  ales 
Vegetable 

V  egetation 

,  Venus  Comb,  fee  Scandix 
Venus  Looking-glafs,  fee  Campanula 
Venus  Navelwort,  fee  Cynogloffum 
Verge 

Vervain,  fee  Verbena 
Vervain  Mallow,  fee  Alcea 
Vetch,  fee  Vicia 
'  Vetch,  the  Bitter,  fee  Orobus 
Vetch,  the  Chichling,  fee  Lathyrus 
Vetch,  the  Crimfon-grafs,  Id. 

Vetch,  the  Hatchet,  fee  Securidaca 

Vetch,  the  Horfe-Ihoe,  fee  Hippocrepis 

Vetch,  the  Kidney,  fee  Vulneraria 

Vetch,  the  Liquorice,  fee  Glycine 

Vetch,  the  Medic,  fee  Aftragalus 

Vetchling,  fee  Aphaca 

Vine,  fee  Vitis 

Vine,  the  Black,  fee  Tamus 

Vine,  th efSpanijh  Arbor,  fee  Convolvulus 


Vine,  the  White,  fee  Bryonia 
Violet,  fee  Viola 

Violet,  the  Dame’s  or  Queen’s,  fee  Hefperh 
Violet,  the  bulbous,  fee  Galanthus 
Violet,  the  Dog’s  Tooth,  fee  Erythronuim 
Violet,  the  Corn  or  Venus  Looking-glafs,  fee  Catnpa * 
nula 

Viper’s  Buglofs,  fee  Echium 
Viper’s  Grafs,  fee  Scorzonera 
Virgin’s  Bower,  fee  Clematis 
Virginian  Silk,  fee  Periploca 
Virginian  Acacia,  fee  Robinia 

W. 

Ake  Robin,  fee  Arum 
Walks 

Walls 

Wallflower,  fee  Cheiranthus 

Wallwort,  or  Dwarf  Elder,  fee  Sambucus 

Walnut,  fee  Juglans 

Wartwort,  fee  Euphorbia 

Water 

Water  Calaminth,  fee  Mentha 
Water  Crefs,  fee  Sifymbrium 
Water  Dropwort,  fee  Oenanthe 
Water  Germander,  fee  Teucrium 
Water  Hemp  Agrimony,  fee  Bidens 
Water  Horehound,  fee  Lycopus 
Water  Lily,  fee  Nymphaa 
Water  Parfnep,  fee  Sium 
Water  Pepper,  fee  Perficaria 
Way-faring  Tree,  fee  Viburnum 
Weather 
Weeds 

Weed,  the  Dyers,  fee  Refeda 
Weld,  or  Would,  Id. 

Wheat,  fee  Triticum 
Wheat,  the  Cow,  fee  Melampyrum 
Wheat,  the  French ,  fee  Helxine 
Wheat  the  Indian ,  fee  Zea 
Whicken,  or  Quickbeam,  fee  Sorbui 
Whins,  or  Gorfe,  fee  Ulex 
Whortleberry,  fee  Vaccinium 
Widow-wail,  fee  Cneorum 
Wildernefs 

Willow  Tree,  fee  Salix 

Willow,  the  Dutch ,  or  Sweet,  fee  Myrica 

Willow,  the  French,  fee  Epilobium 

Willow  Herb,  fee  Ly thrum 

William’s-fweet,  fee  Dianthus 

Wind 

Wind  Flower,  fee  Anemone 
Wind  Seed,  fee  Arftotis 
Wine 

Winter  Aconite,  fee  Helleborus 

Winter  Cherry,  fee  Phyfalis 

Winter  Crefs,  fee  Sifymbrium 

Winter  Green,  fee  Pyrola 

Witch  Hazle,  fee  Ulmus ,  and  Hamamelis 

Woad,  fee  Ifatis 

Wolffbane,  fee  Aconitum 

Woodbine,  fee  Periclymenum 

Woodroof,  fee  Afperula 

Wood  Sage,  fee  Teucrium 

Wood  Sorrel,  fee  Oxalis 

Woody  Nightfhade,  fee  Solanum 

Wormwood,  fee  Abfinthium 

Woundwort,  fee  Vulneraria 

Woundwort,  fee  Solidago 

Woundwort  of  Achilles ,  fee  Achillea 

Y. 

Yarrow,  fee AMina 

Yarrow,  the  Water,  fee  Hottoma 
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A  CAT  A- 


si  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  hardy  deciduous  Trees 
and  Shrubs  as  will  thrive  in  the  open  slir  in  Eng¬ 
land  without  Shelter. 


In  this  Catalogue  we  have  only  given  the  Generical  Title  of  each  Tree  or  Shrub* 
and  added  the  Numbers  as  they  are  marked  in  the  Body  of  the  Work  to  the  feveral 
Species,  fo  that  they  may  be  readily  turned  to.  To  the  Latin  Titles  are  added 
the  common  Englifh  Names,  which  may  anfwer  the  Expectations  of  our  Readers 
full  as  well  as  if  they  were  infer  ted  at  Length  to  each  Species. 

We  have  alfo  reduced  them  into  one  Lift,  and  not  difpofed  them  in  feveral 
according  to  their  different  Growths,  as  they  were  in  the  former  Editions  of  the 
Gardeners  DiBionary ,  but  have  marked  them  with  the  following  Letters,  A  B  C  D. 
Thofe  marked  A  are  fuch  as  grow  more  than  forty  Feet  high;  thofe  marked  R 
are  fuch  as  grow  from  twenty  to  forty  Feet;  thofe  marked  C  rife  from  ten  to 
twenty-five,  and  fuch  as  are  marked  D  are  Shrubs  of  lower  Growth.  To  fuch 
as  produce  Flowers  for  Ornament  or  Scent,  and  are  worthy  of  the  Pleafure  Garden, 
is  added  the  Letter  F,  whereby  every  Perfon  will  be  capable  of  feledting  fuch 
Trees  and  Shrubs  as  are  proper  for  their  different  Purpofes. 

It  is  not  propofed  to  infert  in  this  Lift  any  of  the  Underfhrubs,  which  are  of 
fhort  Duration,  fuch  as  Southernwood ,  Rofemary ,  Lavender ,  Lavender-cotton , 
&c.  becaufe,  whenever  thefe  decay,  they  occafion  Gaps  in  the  Plantation. 


ACER,  I.  Sycamore ,  A 
Acer,  2.  Maple ,  C 
Acer,  3 .  Afh-leaved  Maple ,  A 
Acer,  4.  Norway  Maple ,  B 
Acer,  5.  Flowering  Maple,  CF 
Acer,  6.  Sugar  Maple ,  B 
Acer,  7.  Mountain  Maple ,  C 
Acer,  8.  Italian  Maple ,  A 
Acer,  9.  Montpelier  Maple ,  C 
Acer,  10.  Eajlern  Maple ,  C 
Acer,  1 1 .  Oval-leaved  Maple ,  D 
iEfculus,  Horfe  Cheflnut ,  A  F 
Alnus,  1 .  Common  Alder ,  B 
Alnus,  2.  Long-leaved  Alder,  B 
A  J  nus,  3.  Dwarf  Alder,  D 
Amorpha,  Baftard  Indigo ,  D  F 
Amygdalus,  1.  Almond  Free,  C  F 
Amygdalus,  5.  Dwarf  Almond,  DF 
Andromeda,  2,  3,  5.  D 
Annona,  8.  Papaw ,  C 
Aralia,  3.  Angelica  Free,  D 

B. 

Bafteria,  Allfpice,  D  F 
Berberis,  1 .  Barberry ,  D 
Betula,  1.  Birch  Free ,  B 
Bignonia,  3.  Catalpa ,  C  F 

C. 

Carpinus,  1.  Hornbeam ,  A 
Carpinus,  2,  3,  4.  Hop  Hornbeam,  C 
Cafline,  1 .  Cajfioberry  Bujh,  D 
Caftanea,  1.  Cheflnut,  A 
Caftanea,  2.  Chinquapin,  D 
Ceanothus,  1.  JerfeyFea ,  DF 
Ccltis,  1,  2.  Nettle  Free,  B 


Celtls,  3,  a.  C 
Cephalanthus,  Button  Free,  D 
Cerafus,  Double-flowering  Cherry ,  C  F 
Cerafus,  4.  Perfumed  Cherry,  D 
Cerafus,  5.  Dwarf  Cherry, DF 
Cercis,  1,  2.  Judas  Free,  CF 
Chionanthus,  SnowdropFree ,  CF 
Clethra,  D  F 

Colutea,  1 .  Bladder  Sena ,  C  F 
Colutea,  2,  3.  Bladder  Sena,  D  F 
Coriarea,  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach,  D 
Cornus,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Dogwood,  C 
Cornus,  7.  D 

Corylus,  1,  2,  3.  Nut  Free ,  C 
Cratsgus,  1,  2.  B 
Crataegus,  3,  4.  D 
Cuprefius,  4.  American  deciduous  Cy- 
prefs,  A 

Cydonia,  ffuince  Free,  C 
Cytifus,  1,  2.  Laburnum ,  BF 
Cytifus,  3,  5,  12.  D  F 

D. 

Daphne,  2,  5,  7,  8.  Mezereon ,  D  F 
Diervilla,  D 

Diolpyrus,  1,2.  Date  Plum,  C 
/E. 

Elaeagnus,  1,  2.  Wild  Olive ,  C 
Emerus,  1,2.  Scorpion  Sena ,  D  F 
Euonymus,  1,2.  Spindle  Free ,  C 

F. 

* 

Fagus,  Beech  Free,  A 

Frangula,  1,2.  Berry-bearing  Alder ,  D 


Fraxinus,  1,4 .  AJh  Free,  A 
Fraxinus,  2,  3,  5,  6.  Afh,  B 

G. 

Gleditfia,  1,2.  Fhree-tflorned Acacia,  C 

H. 

Hamamelis,  Witch  Hazel,  D 
Hibifcus,  1 .  Althaa  Frutex,  D  F 
Hippophae,  1,  2.  Sea  Buckthorn,  C 
Hydrangea,  D 

Hypericum,  3, 4,  6.  St.  John's  Wort, 
DF 

I. 

Johnfonia,  D 
Itea,  D  F 

Juglans,  1,  2,  3.  Walnut ,  A 
Juglans,  4,  5,  6.  Hickery  Nut,  B 

L. 

Larix,  1.  Larch  Free ,  A 
Laurus,  6,  7,  8.  C 
Liguftrum,  1.  Privet,  C 
Liquid  Amber,  1,2.  B 
Lonicera,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Upright 
Honey fuckle,  CF 

M.  _ 

Magnolia,  1.  Sweet  Bay ,  C  F  3,  4, 
B  F 

Mefpilus,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12, 
13,  14,  1 5,  16.  Medlar,  BF 
Mefpilus,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22. CF 

Morus, 


C  A  T  A  L 

Morus,  6.  Mulberry ,  B 
Myrica,  j,  2,  3,  4-  Candleberry ,  C 

O. 

Ononis,  5.  Reft-harrow ,  C  F 
Orobus,  10.  Caragana,  C  F 

P. 

Padus,  i.  Bird  Cherry,  C  F  2,  3.  BF 
Paliurus,  Chrifi's  Thorn ,  C 
Pavia,  Scarlet  Horfe  Ch  eft  nut,  C  F 
Periclymenum,  5,  6,  7.  Honeyfuckle, 
CF 

Perfica,  1.  Peach ,  BF  2,  3,  C  F 

Philadelphia,  1,  2,  3.  Syringe ,  CF 

Piftacia,  1,  4.  C 

Platanus,  1,2.  Plane  Tree ,  A 

Populus,  1,  2.  3,  4,  5,  6.  Poplar,  A 

Prinos,  1,  2.  C 

Ptelea,  1 .  Trefoil  Shrub,  C 


O  G  U  E  of  P 

Q. 

Quercus,  1,  2,  5,  9,  13.  Oak,  A 
Quercus,  7,  8,  1  r,  12,  14,  15.  B 

R. 

Rhamnus,  1,  2,  3.  Buckthorn ,  C 
Rhododendron,  1,  2.  Rofe Laurel,  C 
Rhus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Sumach , 
CF 

Robinia,  1,  2.  AF  3,  10.  Acacia, 
CF 

Rofa,  *?//  Sorts.  Rofe,  C  F 
Rubus,  5,  6.  Bramble,  C  F 

S. 

Salix,  1,  2,  3.  A  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  io, 
1 1 .  Sallow,  B 

Sambucus,  1.  B  2,  3.  Elder,  C 


L  A  N  T  -S. 

Sorbus,  1,2.  Service ,  B 
Spartium,  1,  2,  3.  Broom,  C  F 
Spiraea,  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8.  C  F 
Staphylsea,  1,  2.  Bladder  Nut,  C 
Stewartia.  C  F 

Syringa,  i;  Lilac,  B  2,  3.  CF 

T. 

Tacamahacca,  B 
Tamarix,  1.  Tamarijk,  B  2.  C 
Tilia,  1,  2.  Lime  Tree,  A  3,  4.  B 
Toxicodendron,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Poifon 
Oak.  C 

Tulipifera.  Tulip  Tree,  A  F 

V. 

Viburnum,  r,  2,  3,  4.  Way-faring 
Tree,  CF 

Vitex,  1,  2.  Ch aft e  Tree,  C 
Ulmus,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Elm,  A  5.  B 


A  Lift  of  climbing  forubby  Plants ,  whofe  Branches  muft  be  fupported  to  prevent  their 
trailing  upon  the  Ground \  which  Jhould  be  faftened  to  TV  alls  ^  Pales ,  or  Trellijfes . 


BIgnonia,  1,  2,  5,  6,  8.  Trumpet 
Flower . 

Ceanothus,  2. 

Clematis,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
1 2 .  Traveler's  Joy. 

Glycine,  2.  Kidney-bean  Tree. 
Hedera,  1.  Ivy, 


Jafminum,  1.  Jafmine. 

Lycium,  6,  7.  Boxthorn. 
Menifpermum,  1,2,  3.  Moonfeed. 
Mefpilus,  6.  Medlar. 

Pafliflora,  2.  Paffton  Flower. 
Periclymenum,  i3  2,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Honeyfuckle.  B 


Periploca,  1.  Virginia  Silk. 

Rofa,  8,  9.  Rofe. 

Smilax,  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  11. 
Bindweed. 

Solanum,  8,  Nightjhade. 
Toxicodendron,  2,  6.  Poifon  Oak , 
Vitis,  1,  5.  Pmw* 


^  Catalogue  of  hardy  ever-green  Trees  and  Shrubs .  Thofe  marked  with  A 

fuch  as  grow  more  than  forty  Feet  high ;  thofe  with  B  are  fuch  as  grow  from  twenty 
to  forty  Feet  high  ;  thofe  with  C  grow  from  ten  to  twenty  Feet ,  and  thofe  marked 


with  D  are  low  Shrubs * 


ABies4  1,  2,  3,  4 >  5.  Fir  Tree,  A 
6,  7,  8,  9.  B 
Alaternus,  1,  2,  3,  4.  C 
Arbutus,  1.2.  Strawberry ,  C 
Bupleurum,  6.  Hares  Ear,  D 
Buxus,  1,  2.  Box ,  C  3.  D 
Celaftrus,  1 .  Staff  Tree ,  D 
Ciftus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8,  9,  1 2$ 
13,  14,  15,  16.  Rock  Rofe,  D 
Cneorum.  Widow-wail ,  D 
Cuprefius,  1,2.  Cyprefs ,  B  3.  C  5.  D 
Cytifus,  6.  Trefoil  Tree,  D 
Daphne,  1,  4.  Mezereon ,  D 


Euonymus,  3.  Spindle  Tree ,  D 
Hedera.  Ivy,  D 

Hypericum,  3, 4, 6.  St.  John's  Wort, 

D 

Ilex,  1.  Holly,  B  2,  3.  C 
Juniperus,  1,10,11.  Juniper ,  D  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6.  C  7,  8,  12,  13.  B 
Kalmia,  1,  2,  3.  Rofe  Laurel,  D 
Larix,  3.  Cedar  of  Lib  anus,  A 
Laurus,  1,  2.  Bay  Tree,  B 
Liguftrum,  2.  Privet,  C 
Magnolia,  2.  Laurel-leaved  Tulip 
Tree ,  C 


Medica,  8.  .Mw#  Trefoil,  D 
Mefpilus,  6.  Pyracantha ,  C 
Padus,  4,  5,  6.  Laurel ,  C 
Periclymenum,  1,  8.  Honeyfuckle,  D 
Phillyrea,  1,  2,  3.  C  4,  5,  6,  7.  D 
Pinus,  1,  3,  5,  10,  13.  Pine  Tree, 
A  2,  4,  6,  7,  1 1.  B  8,  9,  14.  C 
Quercus,  3,  16.  A  17,  20.  B 

19.  C  18 

Rofa,  8,  9.  Rofe,  D 

Taxus.  Tew,  B 

Thuya,  1,  2.  Tree  of  Life,  C 

Viburnum,  5,  6.  Laurus  Tinu,s,  D 


A  Catalogue  of  hardy  perennial  Plants ,  which  will  thrive  in  the  open  Borders  without 
any  Shelter ,  whofe  Roots  do  not  require  to  be  every  Year  taken  out  of  the  Ground ; 
thefe  are  fuch  as  have  ornamental  Flower s,  and  are  proper  Furniture  for  the  Flower 


Garden. 


AConitum,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  S, 

9,  10.  Wolfjbane. 

Adonis,  3.  Pheafant  Eye. 
Anthemis,  16,  17.  Camomile. 
Anthericum,  1,  3.  Spidcrwort. 
Antirrhinum,  3,  4,  5.  Snapdragon. 
Apocynum,  3.  Dogfbane. 
Aquilegia,  1,2,  3,  4.  Columbine. 

5 


Afclepias,  6, 9,  i£>.  n.  Swallow  Wort . 
Afphodelus,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Kings  Spear. 
After,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12, 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29. 
Starvvort. 

Beilis,  3.  Daizy. 

Chelone,  1,  2,  3, 


Coreopfis,  4.  Tickfeed. 

Cyclamen,  1,  2.  Sowbread. 
Delphinium,  5,  6,  7,  9.  Larkfpur. 
Dianthus,  1,  4.  Gillifiower . 
Di&amnus,  Fraxinella. 

Eryngium,  4,  5,  6.  Holly. 
Fumaria,  3,  7,  8.  Fumitory. 
Gentiana,  1,  2,  4.  Gentian. 

Helianthus? 


C  A  T  A  L 

Helianthus,  2,  Sunflower. 
Helleborus,  3,  4>  5>  6-  Hellebore. 
Hemerocallis,  1,2,  4.  Day  Lilly.  ^ 
Hefperis,  1,  2,4.  Rocket ,  cr  Dames 

Violet. 

Hibifcus,  18.  Indian  Mallow. 
Hieracium,  3.  Hawkweed. 

Iberis,  2.  Tuft. 

Inula,  3,  6,  10.  Yellow  Starwort. 
Iris,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13, 
1 6,  17,  18,  19.  Flower-de-luce. 
Ixia,  1. 

Lathyrus,  15,16.  Everlafting  Pea. 
Lupinus,  6.  Lupine. 


O  G  U  E  OF  P 

Lychnis,  r,  2,  3,  4>  5>  wi,h  imUe 
Flowers. 

Meadia, 

Monarda,  i,  2.  Ofwego  Tea. 

Ononis,  6,  15.  Refi-harrow. 
Orobus,  4,  7,  8. 

Pceonia,  all  the  Varieties.  Piouy. 
Papaver,  7.  Poppy. 

Phlox,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Lychnidea. 
Pulmonaria,  3,  6.  Lungwort. 
Pulfatilla,  all  the  Species.  Pafque 
Flower. 

Rudbeckia,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6.  Dwarf 
Sunflower . 


.ANTS. 

Solidago,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15. 
16,  17,  18,  19,20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 
25,27,28,29,30, 31.  Golden  Rod. 

Thalidtrum,  3,  5,  Feathered  Colum¬ 
bine. 

Trachelium.  Throatwort. 

Trollius,  1,  2.  Goldy locks. 

Veratrum,  r,  2,  3,  4.  Helle¬ 

bore. 

Verbafcum,  10.  Mullein. 

Veronica,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
13,  14.  Speedwell. 


A  Lift  of  fuch  Plants  as  will  thrive  under  the  Shade  of  deciduous  Trees ,  therefore  are 

proper  Furniture  for  Wilder nefs  Quarters. 


ACanthus,  1,  2,  3,  4>  5*  Bearf- 
breech.  • 

Aconitum,  6.  Wolffbane. 

Afttea,  1,  2,  3.  ifcrJ  Chriftopher. 
Anemone,  i,  2,  3.  Anemony. 


Aralia,  1,  2. 

Convallaria,  all  the  Species.  Lilly 
of  the  Valley. 

Geum,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  London  Pride. 
Hemerocallis,  3.  <S/.  Bruno's  Lily. 


Hypericum,  7.  6/.  John's  Wort. 
Primula,  all  the  Varieties.  Primrofe. 
Vinca,  1,  2.  Perriwincle. 

Viola,  1,  2,  with  their  Varieties. 
Violet. 


A  Catalogue  of  Plants ,  which  are  to  tender  too  live  abroad  in  Winter  in  England, 
but  require  no  artificial  Heat ;  thefe  are  commonly  called  Green-houfe  Plants ,  but 
thofe  whofe  Leaves  and  Stalks  are  fucculent ,  will  fucceed  better  if  they  are  kept  in  a 
dry  airy  Glafs  Cafe  in  Winter ,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Sun  and  Air  at  all 
Times  when  the  Weather  is  mild . 


A  Gave,  1,  2,  7.  Aloe. 

Aizoon,  1.  Ever-green. 
Aloe,  1,  3, 4,  5,  6,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12, 
13, 14, 15,  16,  17,  18, 19,20,  21. 

Aloe. 

Anthericum,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

derwort. 

Antholyza,  1,  2. 

Anthofpermum 

Anthyllis,  6,  7.  Jupiter's  Beard. 
Ar<5lotis,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.  /FzW Seed. 
Ariftolochia,  4,  5.  Birthwort. 
Afclepias,  12,  13,  14,  15.  Swallow 
Wort. 

Aiparagus,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  4^* 
ragus. 

Afphodelus,  6.  Xwg-j  Spear. 

After,  31,  32,  3 7.  Starwort. 
Aurantium,  1,2,  3,  4,  5.  Orange. 
Baccharis,  1.  Ploughman's  Spikenard. 
Bignonia,  5,  12.  Trumpet  Flower. 
Bofia 
Brabejum 

Bubon,  3,  4.  Macedonian  Parfley. 
Buphthalmum,  7, 10, 1 1, 12.  Ox  Eye. 
Bupleurum,  7.  Hares  Ear. 

Cacalia,  5,  6/7,  8.  Foreign  Colts -foot. 
Calendula,  7,  8.  Marygold. 

Calla,  Arum. 

Campanula,  14,  15.  Bell  Flower. 
Capparis,  1,  2  Caper. 

Celaftrus,  3,  4.  Staff  Tree. 
Ceratonia,  St.  John's  Bread. 

Cereus,  11.  Torch  Thiftle. 

Chironia,  1,  2. 

Chryfocoma,  3,  4,  Goldylocks. 
Ciftus,  10,  11,  17,  1^  Rock  Rofe. 
Cliffortia,  1,  2,  3. 

Clutia,  1,  2,  3. 

Convolvulus,  16,  22,  27.  Bindweed. 
Coronil^t,  1,2.  Jointed  poded  Colutea. 


Cotyledon,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Navel- 
wort. 

Crafiula,  1,  2,  3,~4j  5>  7>  9> 

10,  11. 

Cunonia 

Cuprefiiis,  6.  Cyprefs. 

Cyclamen,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Sowbread. 
Cytifus,  4,  14,  15.  Tree  Trefoil. 
Diofma,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Ebenus,  Ebony. 

Euphorbia,  6,  7,  10,  12,  13,  16. 

Ferraria 

Galenia 

Geranium,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 
27, 28, 29,  30, 31,  32,33,  34,  35> 
36,  37*  38>  39>  43-  Bill. 

Gnaphalium,  10,  16,  18,  20,  21. 

Cudweed. 

Grewia,  1,  2. 

Guajacum,  3. 

Halleria 

Heliotropium,  4,  5,  6.  Heliotrope . 
Hermannia,  all  the  Species. 
Hypericum,  8.  St.  John's  Wort. 
Jafminum,  5,  6.  Jafmine. 

Iberis,  1.  Candy  Tuft. 

Inula,  12.  Yellow  Starwort. 

Jufticia,  4. 

Ixia,  2,  3?  4?  5^  7?  8* 

Kiggelaria 

Laurus,  3,  4,  5,  9.  Bay. 

Leonurus,  1,  2  g  Lion' s  Tail. 

Limon,  «//  the  Varieties.  Lemon. 
Lotus,  5,  16.  A/Vii’r  Foot  Trefoil. 
Lycium,  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Box  thorn. 

Malva,  14.  Mallow. 

Medeola,  1,  2,  3. 

Melia,  1,  2.  Bead  Tree. 
Mefembrianthemum,  all  the  Species. 
Ficoides. 


Myrica,  5,  6,  7.  Candleberry  Myrtle. 
Myrtus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Myrtle, 
Neriurn,  1,  2,  3.  Oleander. 

Olea,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  b/m?. 

Ononis,  4.  Refi-harrow. 

Opuntia,  1.  Indian  Fig. 
Ofteofpermum,  2,  3,  4,  5.  i/W- 
feeded  Sunflower. 

Othonna,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9.  Jacobaa. 
Oxalis,  4,  5,  6.  /FiW  Sorrel. 

Palma,  1,  8.  Palm. 

Paflerina,  1,  2,  3,4. 

Periploca,  2,  7.  Virginia  Silk. 
Phylica,  1,  2. 

Phyllis 

Phyfalis,  2,  3,  4.  Winter  Cherry. 
Piftacia,  3,  4,  5. 

Poterium,  3. 

Protea,  all  the  Species.  Silver  Tree. 
Pforalea,  1,  io. 

Rhus,  8,  9,  10,  ir,  12.  Sumach. 
Royena,  1,  2,  3. 

Rufcus,  7.  Butcher's  Broom. 

Salvia,  10,  11,  12.  Sage. 

Scabiofa,  17,  18.  Scabious. 

Schinus,  1.  Indian  Maflich. 

Sclarea,  15,  16.  Clary. 

Selago 

Sempervivum,  5,  6,  7.  Houfeleek. 
Sideroxylum,  1,  2.  Wood. 
Smilax,  15,  16.  Rough  Bindweed. 
Solanum,  9,  1 1,  12, 13,  14,  25,  26, 
28.  Nightfhade. 

Spartium,  4,  10.  Broom. 

Stapelia,  1,  2.  4 

Tarconanthus 
Tetragonia,  1,  2,  3. 

Teucnum,  3,  4.  Germander. 

Vitex,  3.  Chafte  Tree. 
Wackendorfia. 

Watfonia, 

A  C  A- 


M  CATALOGUE  of  Plants ,  which  will  not 
thrive  in  this  Country  without  artificial  Heat  in 
Winter ;  thofe  which  are  marked  with  A  are  fuch 
as  are  mofl  tender ,  fo  jhould  he  placed  in  the  Bark 
Stove ,  and  thofe  marked  B  are  fuch  as  will  fucceed 
in  a  moderate  Warmth. 


Acacia,  i,  2,  3,  4,  u, 
22.  B  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12, 

I3>  i4>  i5>  l6>  17->  l8>  J9>  2°> 
2^ .  Egyptian  Thorn,  A 
Achyranthes,  i,  2,  3,  4,  B 
Adanfonia,  A 
Adenanthera,  A 

-TEfchynomene,  1,3,4.  Sensitive  Plant , 
A 

Agave,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8.  Aloe,  B 
Aloe,  2,  7,  22,  24.  B 
Alpinia.  A 

Amaryllis,  5,  7,  8,  11.  Lilly  Daffo¬ 
dil ,  B 

Amomum,  1,  2,  3.  Ginger ,  A 
Anacardium.  Cajhew  Nut ,  A 
Ananas.  Apple,  A 
Andrachne,  3,  4,  5.  A 
Apocynum,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
1 1 .  Dog/bane ,  B 

Ariftolochia,  8,  9,  10,  ir,  12, 
13.  Birthwort ,  B 
Arum,  10,  11,  13.,  14,  15,  16,  17, 
18,  19.  Robin ,  A 

Arundo,  4,  5.  Reed,  A 
Afclepias,  17,  18,  19,  20.  Swallow- 
wort ,  B 

Banifteria,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  A 
Barleria,  1,  2,  3.  A.  4.  B 
Bartramia.  A 

Bauhinia,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10.  A 

Befleria,  f ,  2,  3.  A 
Bignonia,  4,  9,  10,  n,  13,  14,  «5- 
Trumpet  Flower ,  A 
Bixa.  A 
Bocconia.  A 

Bombax,  1,2.  Cotton,  A 
Bontia.  Wild  Olive ,  B 
Breynia,  1,  2.  A 
Bromelia,  1,  2.  A 
Brunsfelfia.  A 
Buddleja,  1,  2.  A 
Cacao.  Cocoa,  A 

Callus,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Melon  Thijtle,  A 
^  5>  6.  B 

Caefalpinia,  1,  2.  A 
Cameraria,  1,  2.  A 
Canna,  2,  3,4,  5.  Flowering  Reed ,  B 
Capparis,  3,  4,  5, '6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Caper,  B 

Capficum,  7,8,9,  10.  Guiney Pepper-, 
B 

Carica,  1,  2.  Papaw,  A 
Cariophyllus,  1.  Cloves,  A  2,  3,  4, 
5-B 

Caffia,  2,  3,  4,  8,  10,  11,  13,  17.  A 
Catefbaea.  A 

Cedrus,  1,  2.  3.  Mahogany,  B 


Celaftrus,  5.  Staff  Tree,  B 
Cerbera,  1,  2,  3.  A 
Cereus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  :5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10.  Torch  Thijtle ,  B 
Ceftrum,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  B 
Chamaerops,  1,  2.  B 
Chryfobalanus,  1,  2.  A 
Chryfophyllum,  1,  2.  A 
Citharexylon,  1,  2.  Fiddle  Wood,  B 
Clufia,  1,  2.  A 
Clutia,  4.  B 

Coccolobus.  Sea  Side  Grape,  A 
Coffee.  Coffee,  A 
Collococcus.  A 
Columnia.  A 

Colutea,  5.  Bladder  Sena ,  B 
Commelina,  3.  B 
Conocarpus,  1,  2.  Buttonwood,  B 
Convolvulus,  14,  19,  31,  32. 

Bindweed,  A 

Conyza,  5,  7,  9.  11,  12,  13. 

Fleabane ,  B 
Copaiba.'A 
Cordia.  A 
Cornutia.  A 
Coronilla,  7.  A 
Coftus.  A 

Cotyledon,  10.  Navelwort ,  B 

Crateva,  1,  2.  A  C 

Crefcentia,  1,  2.  A 

Crinum,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Lilly  Hyacinth , 

6 

Croton,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12.  A 
Curcuma,  1,  2.  A 
Cynanchum,  4,  6.  B 
Cytifus,  16.  Bafe  Trefoil,  B 
Datura,  7.  Thorn  Apple,  B 
Douglaflia.  A 

Dracontium,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Dragon, 
A 

Durantia,  1,  2,  3.  A 
Elaeagnus,  3.  B 
Ellifiea,  B 
Emerus,  3.  B 
Eretia.  A 

Eryngium,  10.  Sea  Holly,  A 
Erythrina,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Coral 
Tree,  B 

Euonymus,  4.  Spindle  T ree,  B 
Eupatorium,  6,  10,  11,  14.  B 
Euphorbia,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  14, 
1 5,  J7-  Spurge,  B 
Fuchfia,  B 

Garcinia.  Mangofieen ,  A 
Gefnera,  1,  2.  A 
Gnaphalium,  17,  24.  Cudweed,  B 
Goffipium,  3,  4.  Cotton  Tree ,  A 
Guajacum,  1,  2.  Lignum  Vita,  A 
Guilandina,  2,  4.  1,  A 


Hasmanthus  1,  2.  Blood  Flower,^ 
Hasmatoxylum.  Logwood,  A 
Hedyfarum,  6,  7,  8,  16,  18.-  B 
Hellidleres,  1,  2,3.  Screw  Tree,  A  C 
Heliotropium,  8,  9,  11.  Turnfole, 
B 

Hernandia.  Jack  in  a  Box,  A 
Hibifcus,  5,  6,  7,  13,  23.  Marjh 
Mallow,  B 
Hippocratea.  A 

Hippomane,  1,2',  3.  Manfneel,  A 
Jafminum,  7.  Jafmine,  A 
Iatropha,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
A 

Inga,  1,  2.  A 

Jutlicia,  1,  3,  6,  7,  8,  A.  5, 
B 

Karatas.  Penguin,  A 
Ksempheria.  A 

Lantana,  all  the  Species.  Viburnum , 

B 

Laurus,  10.  Bay,  B 
Lawfonia,  1,  2.  B 
Lippia.  B 
Loranthus.  B 

Malpighia,  all  the  Species.  Cherry y 
B 

Mammea.  A 

Maranta,  1,2.  Arrow  Root . 
Melaftoma,  all  the  Species.  B 
Mimofa,  4»  5>  G  7>  8,  9.  A 
Muntingia,  1,  2,  3.  B 
Mufa,  1.2.  Plantain  Tree ,  A 
Myrtus,  8,  9.  Myrtle ,  B 
Nydtanth.es,  1,  2.  Arabian  Jafmine, 
A 

Opuntia,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Indian  Fig.  B  9.  A 
Orobus,  11,  12.  Bitter  Vetch,  B 
Oxalis,  7.  Wood  Sorrel,  B 
Palma,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  10, 11,  12, 
13,  14.  iWtfz  A.  19.  B 
Pancratium,  3,  4,  "5,  6,  7,  8,  9,’ 
Daffodil,  A 

Parkinfonia.  Jerufalem  Thorn,  B 
Pafliflora,  4,  5,  d,  9,  10,  11,  12 
13,  14, 15,  id,  17, 18, 19.  Paffion 
Flower ,  A 

Pauliinia,  all  the  Species.  B 
Perefkia.  B 

Periclymenum,  2,  3,  4.  Honeyfuckle . 
A 

Periploca,  3,  4,  5,  d.  Indian  Silk, 

B 

Perfea.  Avocado  Pear,  B 
Petrea.  A 
Phyllanthus.  B 

Phyfalis,  6,  9.  Winter  Cherry,  B 
Piercea,  1,  2.  B 

14  P  Piper, 


Piper,  3, 

12,  14.  A 

Pifonia.  Fingrigo,  B 
Piftacia,  7,  8.  Piftacia  Nut ,  A. 

B 

Plumbago,  2.  Leadwort ,  B 
Plumeria,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Poinciana.  Flower  Fence ,  A 
Pforalea,  3,  6,  8.  B 
Ptelea,  2.  Trefoil  Shrub ,  B 
Randia.  A 

Rhus,  14.  Sumach ,  B 
Rivinia,  1,  2.  Currants ,  A 
Robinia,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Falfe 
Acacia ,  B 

Rondeletia,  1,  2.  A 


Ruellia,  1,  2,  3,  4.  Grafs ,  A 

Saccharum.  A 

Samida,  1,  2.  B 

Sapindus.  Sopeberry ,  B 

Sapota,  i,  2.  A 

Schinus,  2.  Indian  Maftichy  A 

Sicyos,  3.  A 

Sifyrinchium,  3.  Earth  Nut ,  A 
Smilax,  12,  13,  14.  RzW- 

■zwei,  B 

Solanum,  10,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  27,  29,  30,  31,  32, 
3  3 .  Nightftoade ,  B 
Sophora,  2.  A 
Spartium,  11.  Broom ,  B 
Suriana.  A 


Tabernemontana,  1,  2.  A 
Tamarindus.  Tamarifk ,  A 
Tetracera.  A 

Teucrium,  18,  19.  Germander ,  B 
Theobroma.  Bafiard  Cedar ,  A 
Tithymalus.  Spurge ,  B 
Toluifera.  A 

Tournefortia,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  A 
Toxicodendron,  8,  9.  Poifon  Oak> 

B 

Turnera,  1,  2.  A 
Vanilla,  1,  2.  A 
Vinca,  3.  Periwinkle ,  B 
Urtica,  9.  Nettle ,  B 
Waltheria,  1,  2.  A 
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CATALOGUE  of  PLANTS 

4?  5>  6,  7>  9> 
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A  CATALOGUE  of fuch  Medicinal  Plants  as  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Englilh  Gardens ,  being  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
Cold  in  the  open  Air.  Such  of  them  as  grow  in  the  Fields ,  and 
are  generally  termed  Weeds,  are  alfo  difiingui/hed  with  their 
Places  of  Growth ,  fo  that  any  P erf  on ,  who  is  inclinable  to 
cultivate  them,  may  know  where  to  cbtain  them.  The  Titles  of 
thefe  Plants  are  fuch  as  have  been  cdapted  in  the  Difpenfaries, 
and  the  Figures ,  which  are  added  to  them,  denote  the  Species 
in  the  Body  of  this  Work. 


ABrotanum  mas  anguftifolium  majus.  C.  B.  P. 

Southernwood.  Sp.  i. 

Abfinthium  vulgare  majus.  J.  B.  Common 
Wormwood.  Englilh,  In  Lanes ,  and  on  Dunghills.  Sp. 

i. 

Abfinthium  Ponticum  tenuifolium  incanum.  C.  B.  P. 
Roman  Wormwood.  Sp.  2. 

Abfinthium  marinum  album.  Ger.  Sea  Wormwood. 
Englifh,  On  the  Sea  Shore.  Sp.  13. 

Acanthus  fativus  vel  mollis  Virgilii.  C.B.  P.  Bears- 
breech.  Sp.  1. 

Acetofa  pratenfis.  C.  B  P.  Common  Sorrel .  Englilh, 
i/»  Meadows ,  and  other  Paftures.  Sp.  1 . 

Acetofa  arvenfis  lanceolata.  C.  B.  P.  Sheeps  Sorrel. 
Englilh,  On  dry  gravelly  Soils.  Sp.  3. 

Acetofa  rotundifolia  hortenfis.  C.  B.  P.  French 
Sorrel.  Sp.  4. 

Acorus  verus,  five  Calamus  Aromaticus  officinarum, 
C.  B.  P.  The  true  Acorus.  Englilh,  In  deep  funding 
Waters ,  but  pretty  rare.  Sp.  1. 

Adianthum  foliis  longioribus  pulverulentis  pediculo 
nigro.  C.  B.  P.  Black  Maiden  Hair.  Englilh,  In  Joints 
of  old  W ills,  and  on  the  Sides  of  fhady  Banks. 

Adianthum  folds  coriandri.  C.  B.  P.  The  true  Maiden 
Hair.  Sp.  1. 

Ageratum  foliis  ferratis.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Maudlin. 
Achillea,  Sp.  8. 

Agrimonia  officinarum.  Inft.  R.H.  Agrimony.  Eng¬ 
lilh,  In  Woods  and  fhady  Lanes. 

Alcea  vulgaris  major.  C.  B.  P.  Vervain  Mallow. 


Eng- 
H.  Winter  Cherry. 

Sp.  1. 


Englilh, 


In  every 


Marjh  Mal- 
Sp. 


Englilh,  InPaflures.  Malva. 

Alchimilla  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Ladies  Mantle. 
lilh,  In  moifi  Pafures.  Sp.  1. 

Alkekengi  officinarujn.  Inft.  R 
Phyfalis,  Sp.  1. 

Allium  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Garlick. 

Alfine  media.  C.  B.  P.  Chickweed. 

Dunghill,  and  in  every  Garden. 

Althaea  Diofcoridis  &  Plinii.  C.  B.  P 
lows.  Englilh,  In  moifi  Lanes  in  Kent. 

Amaranthus  maximus.  C.  B.  P.  Flower  Gentle 
5* 

Ammi  majus.  C.B.  P.  Bifioops  Weed.  Sp.  1. 

Anagallis  phoeniceo  flore.  C.  B.  P.  Pimpernel.  Eng¬ 
lilh,  On  ploughed  Lands.  Sp.  1 . 

Anagallis  cceruleo  flore.  C.  B.  P.  The  female  Pim¬ 
pernel.  Englilh,  On  ploughed  Lands,  but  pretty  rare. 
Sp.  2. 

Anchufa  puniceis  floribus,  C.B.P.  Alkanet.  Lythoj- 
fpermum. 

Anethum  hortenfe.  C.  B.  P.  Dill.  Sp.  1. 

Angelica  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Angelica.  Sp.  r. 

Anonis  fpinofa,  flore  purpureo.  C.B.P.  Red-harrow 
Englilh,  On  Commons ,  and  in  other  uncultivated  Places. 
Ononis,  Sp.  1. 


Vlfld  Columbine. 
P.  Creeping 
ong  Birthwort. 


Mugwort.  Eng- 


Englifh, 


In 


Anhora,  feu  Aconitum  falutiferum.  C.]j>.  P.  Whole- 
fome  Monks-hood.  Aconitum,  Sp.  4. 

Aparine  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Clivers ,  or.  G'oofe-grafs. 
Engllh,  Under  Hedges,  &c. 

Apium  paluftre,  &  Apium  ofRcinan/m.  C.  B.  P, 
Smalage.  Englilh,  In  (landing  Waters ,  St 

Apium  hortenfe.  Ger.  Garden  Parfley.  Sp.  1. 
Apium  Macedonicum.  C.  B.  P.  Macedonian  Parfley. 
Bubon,  Sp.  1. 

Aquilegia  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P. 

Englilh,  In  Woods,  but  rare.  Sp.  1. 

Ariftolpchia  clematis  refta.  C. 

Brthworf.  Sp.  3. 

Ariftolochia  longa  vera.  C.  B.  P, 

Sp.  2. 

Ariftolochia  rotunda,  flore  ex  purpuij.  nigro.  C.  B.  P. 
Round  Birthwort.  Sp.  1. 

Artemifia  vulgaris  major.  C.  B.  P. 
lilh,  On  the  Sides  of  Fields.  Sp.  1. 

Arum  vulgare.  Ger.  Wake  Robi 
Woods ,  and  under  Hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Arundo  vulgaris,  fivePhragmitesDiifcoridis.  C.B.P. 
The  Reed.  Englifn,  In  deep  Waters.  Ip. 

Afarum  vulgare.  Park.  Afarabaca.  Englilh,  In 
moifi  fhady  Places ,  but  rare.  Sp.  1 . 

Afclepias  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  Swallow  Wort ,  or 
Tame  Poifon.  Sp.  1 . 

Afparagus  fativus.  C.B.P.  Spar  opus.  Sp.  i. 
Afperula  five  Rubeola  montana  \odora.  C.  B.  P 
Woodroof.  Englilh,  In  Woods  and  fioah  Places.  Sp.  ” 
Alphodelus  albus  ramofus  mas.  C.  B.  P.  The  uf 
white  Afphodel ,  or  King's  Spear.  Sp.  2. 

Afphodelus  luteus,  &  flore,  &  radice.  C.B.  F  ‘ 
low  King's  Spear.  Sp.  1. 

Afplenium,  five  Ceterach.  J.  B.  Spicer ort’  or 
Miltwafte.  Englilh,  On  old  Walls. 

After  Atticus  coeruleus  vulgaris.  C.  r  ^ ue 
Italian  Slarwort.  Sp.  2. 

Atraftylis  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  Fellow  Thifile . 

Carthanuis,  Sp.  2.  . 

Atriplex  hortenfis  alba,  five  pallid/V*rens* 

Garden  Orach.  Sp.  1. 

Atriplex  foetida.  C.  B.  P.  StinP£  Orach.  Englilh, 
On  Dunghills ,  and  in  cultivated  L  l^s‘  Chenopodium, 
Sp.  2. 

Balfamita  major.  Dod.  r  Coftmary ,  or  Ale-cofi. 
Tanacetum,  Sp.  3. 

Bardana  vulgaris  major  F&M..  Burdock.  Englilh, 
By  the  Sides  of  Roads.  A^ium,  Sp-  1  • 

Behen  album  officir‘rum-  J-  Spalling  Poppy. 
Englilh,  On  arable  Lc-S-  Cucubalus,  Sp  2* 

Beilis  fvlveftris  folioiOj  major.  B.  x  .  Ux~ 

Eye  Daizy.  Englift,  A  Grn  Fields ,  and  in  Paftures. 

Chryfanthemum,  A*  2-  Beilis 
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Beilis  fylveftris  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Daifty.  Englifh, 

In  Grafs  Fields.  Sp.  i.  p. 

Berberis  dumetorum.  C.  B.  P.  The  Merry,  or  Pi 
teridre  Bufh.  Englifh,  In  fome  Hedges.  Sp.  i. 

Beta  alba  vel  pallefcens,  quse  Cicla  officin&rum 
B.  P.  The  whitt  Beet.  Sp.  2. 

Beta  rubra  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  The  red  Beet.  Sp. 
Betonica  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  Wood  Bitoty.  E1 

lifh,  In  Woods,  &c.  Sp.  1.  ,  , 

Biftorta  radice  minus  intorta.  C.  B.  P.  \ifiort[  or 
Snakeweed.  Englifh,  In  moijl  Meadows.  Sp. 

Blitum  album  majus.  C.  B.  P.  White  Bhtei  Ama- 

ranthus,  Sp.  B.  _  ,  1  A 

Blitum  rubrum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Red  Blit ei  Ama- 

ranthus.  Sp.  6.  L 

Borago  floribus  coeruleis.  J.  B.  Borage.  Englilh, 

In  arable  Land.  Sp.  1.  _  l  -  T 

Botrys  ambrofioides  vulgaris.  C.  B»  P.  Oat  oj  Je- 

rufalem.  Chenopodiuny  Sp.  4. 

Braffica  capitata  alba.  C.  B.  P.  Cabbage.  Spii. 

Bryonia  afpera,  five  alba,  baccis  rubris.  C.  B.  P. 
Briony.  Englilh,  under  Hedges ,  and  on  the  Sides  oh. Banks. 

Sd  1  /  1 

Bryonia  laevis,  fi fe  nigra,  ramofa.  C.  B.  PI  Black 

Bryony.  Englilh,  In  Woods ,  and  under  Hedges\  Ta- 

mus,  Sp.  1.  I  „  L  j 

Bugloffum  angnftifohum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Garden 

Buglofs.  Anchufa,  Sp.  1.  \  . 

Bugloffum  fylveftre  minus.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Buglofs. 

Eno-lifli,  On  arable  Land.  Lycopfis,  Sp.  1.  \ 

Bugula  vulgaris.  Park.  Bugle.  Englilh,  In  moffMea- 

dows  and  W ids.  Sp.  1.  •  \ 

Buphthahrumi cotulas  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Ox-eye.  lAn- 

themis,  Sp.  12.  1 

Burfa,  paftoris  major,  folio  finuato.  C.  B.  P.  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Purfte.  Englilh,  By  the  Sides  of  Paths  every  where. 

^Buxus  arboefcens.  C.  B.  P.  The  Box  Free.  En¬ 
glilh,  On  BoxHill,  near  Darkin  in  Surry,  Sp.  1. 

Calamintha  vulgaris,  vel  Officinarum  Germanise. 

C.  B.  P.  Mountain  Calamint.  Englilh,  On  unculti¬ 
vated  Land.  Ideliffa. 

Calamintha  pulegii  odore,  five  Nepeta.  C.  B.  1 . 
Calamint  with  Fe  Scent  of  Penny-royal.  Englilh,  On 
the  Sides  of  Riads ,  and  other  uncultivated  Places.  Me- 

liffa.  _  T,  tt? 

Calamintha  arvenfis  verticillata.  C.  B.  P.  Water 

Calamint.  Englilh.  By  the  Sides  of  Ditches ,  and  in  mojl 

arable  Land.  Mentha.  _ 

Calcitrapa  Here  purpureo.  Vaill.  The  Star  Thijlle. 

Englilh.  On  the  Sides  of  Banns.  Centaurea.  Sp.  40, 

'r ' 

Caltha  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Marigold.  Calendula. 

D 

2. 

tannabis  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Hemp.  Englilh,  On 
DuntyUls,  Sp.  1. 

Capjaris  Spinofa,  fruftu  minore,  folio  rotundo. 
C.  B.  i\  Caper.  Sp.  1. 

Cardatyne  magno  flore  purpurafeente.  Inff.  R.  EL 
Ladies  SmtKk ,  or  Cuckow  Flower.  Englilh,  In  Meadows. 
Sp.  1. 

Cardiaca.  \nft.  R.  H.  Motherwort.  Englilh.  By 
the  Sides  of  Pa\bs.  Sp.  1 . 

Carduus  alb\  maculis  notatus,  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P. 
Our  Lady's  Thijty.  Englilh,  On  uncultivated  Places. 
Sp.  4. 

Carlin  a  acaulos,  inagno  flore.  C.  B.  P.  The  Carline 
Thiftle.  Sp.  3. 

Carthamus  offtcinanm,  flore  croceo.  Inft.  R.  EE. 
Saffron  Flower ,  or  Baftard  Saffron.  Sp.  1 . 

Carui.  Caefalp.  Caraway.  Englilh,  On  Dunghills , 
but  rare.  Carum.  Sp.  i.\ 

Caryophillata  vulgaris.  C.  B  P.  Avens ,  or  Herb 
Bennet.  Englilh,  In  Woods,  and  under  Hedges.  Geum. 
Sp.  1.  # 

Caryophyllus  altilis  major.  C.  B.  P.  Clove  Gilli- 
flower.  Dianthus,  Sp.  5.  , 

Centaurium  majus,  folio  in  Htinias  plures  divifo. 
C.  B.  P.  Great  Centaury.  Centaurea,  Sp.  3. 


Centaurium  minus.  C.  B.  P.  Centaury.  Englilh, 

In  cultivated  Lands ,  and  in  Woods.  Gentiana,  Sp.  1. 

Cepa  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Onion. 

Chasrophyllum  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Chervil.  Sp.  5. 
Chamtedrys  vulgo  vera  exiftimata.  J.  B.  Germander. 
Englilh,  On  chalky  Lands.  Teucrium,  Sp.  6. 

Chamaemelum  nobile,  live  Leucanthemum  odoratum. 

C.  B.  P.  Chamomile.  Englilh,  On  Commons  and 

Heaths.  Anthemis,  Sp.  2. 

Chamaemelum  vulgare  Leucanthemum  Diofcoridis. 

C.  B.  P.  May  Weed ,  Field  Chamomile.  Englilh,  On 
arable  Land,  and  Dunghills.  Anthemis,  Sp.  2. 

Chamaepitis  lutea  vulgaris,  five  folio  trifido.  C.  B.  P. 
Ground  Pine.  Englifh,  On  arable  Land.  Teucrium, 

Sp.  16.  _ 

Chelidonium  majus  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Celandine. 
Englilh,  In  Woods ,  and  under  Hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Chelidonia,  rotundifoiia  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Pilewort. 
Englilh,  By  the  Sides  of  Ditches,  and  in  other  moijl 
Places.  Ranunculus. 

Chenopodium  folio  triangulo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Mer¬ 
cury,  or  All-good.  Englilh,  In  Lanes  and  unfrequent¬ 
ed  Places.  Sp.  1.  . 

Cicer,  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Cicers ,  or  Chich  Peas. 

Sp.  1.  .  -d 

Cichorium  fylveftre,  live  oflicinarum.  L.  B.  P. 

Wild  Succory.  Englilh,  In  Lanes  and  Commons.  Sp.  1. 

Cicuta  major.  C.  B.  P.  Hemlock.  Englilh,  On 
the  Side  of  Banks.  Conium.  Sp.  1. 

Cinara  hortenlis,  foliis  aculeatis,  &  non  aculeatis. 

C.  B.  P.  Artichoke.  Sp.  1. 

Ciftus  mas,  folio  oblongo  incano.  C.  B.  1 .  Holy 

Rofe.  Sp.  2.  .  _ 

Ciftus  ladinifera  Cretica,  flore  purpureo.  lourn. 

Cor.  The  Gum  Ciftus.  Sp.  9. 

Cnicus  fylveftris  hirfutior,  five  carduus  Benedibtus. 
C.  B.  P.  Carduus ,  or  the  Bleftfed  Thijlle.  Sp.  1. 

Cochlearia  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Scurvy  Grafts. 

SPCochlearia  folio  finuato.  C.  B.  P.  Sea  Scurvy  Grafts. 

Englilh,  In  Salt  Mar  foes.  Sp.  2. 

Conyza  major  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  On  dry  Land.  Sp.  1. 
Conyza  minor,  flore  globofo.  C.  B.  P..  Flea-bane 
Englilh,  On  chalky  uncultivated  Ground.  Inula.  6. 

Lin.  Sp.  1.  ,  _ 

Coriandrum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Coriander.  Sp.  1. 
Coronopus  fylveftris  hirfutior.  C.  B.  P.  Buckshorn 
Plantain.  Englilh,  On  Commons  and  uncultivated  Places. 

Plantago.  Lin.  „  ... 

Coronopus  Ruellii.  J.  B.  Swines  Crefts.  Englilh, 

On  moijl  Commons.  Cochlearia.  Lin.  Sp.  5. 

Corylus  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  Haftel.  Englilh,  In 

IJ  CotulaP  feetida.  Dod.  Stinking  Chamomile.  Englilh, 

On  arable  Land.  Anthemis. 

Cotyledon  major.  C.  B.  P.  Navelwort,  or  Wall  Pen¬ 
nywort.  Englilh,  On  the  Sides  of  Banks,  but  rare. 

SPCrithmum,  five  fceniculum  maritimum  minus.  C  B. 
P.  Camphire.  Englilh,  On  the  Rocks  by  the  Sea  Side. 

SPCrocus  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  Saffron  Sp.  1. 

Cruciata  hirfuta.  C.  B.  P.  Croftswort.  Englilh, 
By  the  Sides  of  Hedges.  Yalantia.  Lin. 

Cucumis  fylveftris  afininus  didtus.  C.  B.  P.  R  ltd 

Cucumber.  Momordica.  Sp.  4- 

Cucumis  fativus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Garden  Cucum - 

Cupreffus  meta  in  faftigium  convoluta,  quae  feemina 
Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  The  Common  Cyprefs.  Sp.  1. 

Cyanus  montanus  latifolius,  vel  verbafculum  cya- 
noides.  C.  B.  P.  The  Great  Blue  Bottle.  Centaurea. 

P  Cyanus  minor,  five  fegetum.  C.  B.  P.  The  Small 
Blue  Bottle.  Englilh,  Amongjl  Corn,  &c.  Centaurea. 

P Cyclamen  hederae  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Sowbread.  Sp.  1. 

Cynogloffum  majus  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Hounds- 
tongue.  Englilh,  By  Hedges  Sides,  and  in  other  unculti¬ 
vated  Places.  Sp.  i« 
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Cy peru s  odoratus,  radice  longa,  five  Cyperus  offici¬ 
narum.  C.  B.  P.  Long  Cyperus. 

Daucus  foliis  fceniculi  tenuiffimis.  C.  B.  P.  Daucus 
of  Crete,  or  Candy  Carrot.  Athamanta,  Sp.  %. 

Daucus  vulgaris.  Cluf.  Hilt.  Wild  Carrot ,  or  Birds  - 
nefl.  Englifh,  On  the  Paths  of  Rocks,  and  other  unculti¬ 
vated  Places.  Sp.  i. 

Delphinium  majus,  five  vulgare.  Park.  Larkfpur. 

Sp.  i . 

Dens  leonis  latiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Dandelion.  Eng- 
lifli,  On  Walls ,  and  in  Grafs  Fields  every  where.  Leon- 
tcdon,  Sp.  i. 

Digitalis  purpurea,  folio  afpero.  C.  B.  P.  Fox-glove. 
Englifh,  On  the  Sides  of  Banks ,  and  in  other  uncultivated 
Places.  Sp.  i. 

Dipfacus  fativus.  C.  B,  P.  The  manured  Teafel.  Sp. 

2. 

Dipfacus  fylveffris,  autVirga  paftoris  major.  C.  B.  P. 
The  wild  Teafel.  Englifh,  On  dry  Banks.  Sp.  i. 

Doronicum  radice  fcorpii.  C.  B-  P.  Leopardfbane. 

Sp.  i. 

Dracunculus  polyphyllus.  C.  B.  P.  Dragons.  Arum, 
Sp.  8. 

Echium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Viper s-buglofs.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  fallowed  Land ,  and  amongfi  the  Corn.  Sp.  i. 

Elatine  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Fluellin ,  or  fe¬ 
male  Speedwell.  Englifh,  On  arable  Land.  Linaria. 

Endivia  ladfolia  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Endive.  Cichorium, 
Sp.  4> 

Equifetum  paluftre,  longioribus  fetis.  C.  B.  P.  Hcrfe- 
tail  Englifh,  By  the  Side  of  Ditches ,  and  other  moijl 
Places. 

Eruca  latifolia  alba,  fativa  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P. 
Rocket.  Sp.  i. 

Eryngium  maritimum.  C.  B.  P.  Eryngo.  Englifh, 
On  the  Side  cf  Sea  Shores.  Sp.  i . 

Eryfimum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Hedge  Muflard.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  Walls ,  and  by  the  Way-ftdes ,  very  common.  Sp. 

i. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum.  C.  B.  P.  Hemp-leaved 
Agrimony .  Englifh,  By  the  Sides  of  Ditches ,  and  fund¬ 
ing  Waters.  Sp.  i. 

Euphrafia  officinarum.  C.  B  P.  Eye-bright.  Englifh, 
In  Commons,  and  uncultivated  Fields.  Sp.  i. 

Faba.  C.  B.  P.  The  Garden  Bean.  Sp.  i. 

Faba  minor,  five  Equina.  C.  B.  P.  The  Horfe  Bean. 
Sp.  2. 

Filipendula  vulgaris,  an  Molon  Plinii.  C.  B.  P. 
Dropwort.  Englifh,  On  Commons ,  &c.  Spiraea,  Sp.  io. 

Filix  ramofa  major,  pinnulis  obtufis  non  dentatis. 
C.  B.  P.  Female  Fern.  Englifh,  On  Commons  and 
Heaths.  Sp.  i. 

Filix  non  ramofa  dentata.  C.  B.  P.  The  male  Fern. 
Englifh,  On  the  Side  of  Banks,  and  in  Woods.  Sp.  2. 

Fceniculum  vulgare  Germanicu'm.  C.  B.  P.  Fennel. 
Englifh,  On  uncultivated  Ground.  Sp.  i. 

Foeniculum  dulce.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Fennel.  Sp.  3. 
Fcenum  Grrecum  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Fenugreek. 
Trigonella,  Sp.  1. 

Fragaria  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Strawberry.  Englifh. 
In  Woods.  Sp.  1. 

Frangula,  feu  Alnus  nigra,  baccifera.  Park.  Berry¬ 
bearing  Alder.  Englifh,  In  moijl  Woods.  Sp.  1. 

Fraxinella.  Cluf.  Hilt.  Fraxinella,  or  white  Dittany. 
Didtamnus,  Sp.  1. 

Fumaria  officinarum,  &  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Fumi¬ 
tory.  Englifh,  On  arable  Land.  Sp.  1. 

Galega  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Goats-rue.S p.  1. 

Gallium  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  Ladies  Bedftraw,  or  Cheefe- 
rening.  Englifh,  On  the  Side  of  Banks,  in  Meadows. 

Sp.  1. 

Genifta  angulofa  &  fcoparia.  C.B.  P.  Broom.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  Commons,  &c.  Spartium,  Sp.  5. 

Gentiana  major  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  Gentian,  or  Felwort. 

Sp.  1. 


Geranium  folio  malvne  rotundo.  C.  E.  P.  Doves- 
foot ,  Cranes-biil.  Englifh ,  On  the  Sides  of  Banks. 

Geranium  mofehatum.  C.  B.  P.  Mufk  Cranes-hll, 
Englifh,  In  unfrlcquented  Lanes ,  but  rare.  Sp.  j  7. 

.Geranium  Rebertianum  primum.  C.  B.  P.  Ilerb- 
Robert.  Englifh,  By  Hedges. 

Glycirrhiza  nliquofa,  vel  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  Li¬ 
quorice.  Sp.  il 

Gnaphalium  vulgare  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Cudweed.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  Contmons ,  &c.  Filago,  Lin. 

Gramen  eaninum  arvenfe,  five  Grannen  Diofcoridis. 
C.  B.  P.  Bog  Grafs,  or  Couch  Grafs.  Englifh,  On  ara¬ 
ble  Land  every  where. 

Gratioia  centau.oides.  C.  B.  P.  Hedge  IF [fop.  Sp.  r. 
GrofTnlaria  lpinofa  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Goofeberry.  Sp. 

1. 

Harmala.  Dod.  p.  Wild  Rue.  Peganum. 

Hedera  arborea.  C.  B.  P.  Ivy.  Englifh,  Climbing 
on  'drees.  Sp.  1 . 

Hedv ra  terrefiris  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Ground  Ivy,  or 
Ale-hoof.  Englifh,  Under  Hedges,  and  on  Bank  fdes. 
Glechorna,  Lin. 

Helenium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Elecampane.  Inula, 
Sp.  1. 

Helleborus  albus,  flore  fubviridi.  C.  B.  P.  White 
Hellebore.  Veratrum,  Sp.  1. 

Helleborus  niger,  flore  rofeo.  C.  B.  P.  Black  Helle¬ 
bore.  Sp.  3. 

Hepatica  flore  fimplici  casruleo.  Cluf.  Hifl.  Noble 
Liverwort.  Sp.  1. 

Herba  Paris.  Ger.  Herb  Paris,  One-berry,  or  True- 
love.  Englifh,  In  fhady  Woods.  Paris,  Sp.  1. 

Herniaria  glabra.  J.  B.  Rupturewort.  Sp.  1. 
Hieracium  majus,  folio  fonchi.  C.  B.  P.  Hawkweed. 
Englifh,  On  the  Way-ftdes,  pretty  common ■. 

Hordeum  diftichum.  C.  B.  P.  Barley.  Sp.  1. 
Horminum  Sclarea  didtum.  C.  B.  P.  Clary.  Sclarea, 
Sp.  1. 

Horminum  fylveftre,  lavendulas  flore.  C.  B.  P.  Wild 
Clary.  Englifh,  On  uncultivated  Fields.  Sp.  1. 

Hyacinthus  oblongo  flore,  canuleus  major.  C.  B.  P. 
Hair -bells,  Englifh,  In  Woods ,  and  other  Hedges.  Sp. 

1 . 

Hyofcyamus  albus  major.  C.  B.  P.  White  Henbane. 
Sp.  1. 

Hyofcyamus  vulgaris  niger.  C.  B.  P.  Black  Hen¬ 
bane.  Englifh,  On  Commons ,  and  uncultivated  Land. 
Sp.  1. 

Hypericum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  St.  John's  Wort. 
Englifh,  Under  Hedges,  and  by  the  Way-ftdes.  Sp.  1. 

Hyfiopus  officinarum,  caerulea  feu  fpicata.  C.  B.  P. 
Hyffop.  Sp.  1. 

Jafminum  vulgatius,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  Jafmine. 
Sp.  1. 

Iberis  latiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Sciatica  Crefs.  Lepidi- 
um,  Sp.  4. 

Imperatoria  major.  C.  B.  P.  Majlerwort.  Sp.  1. 

Iris  alba  Florentina.  C.  B.  P.  Orris. 

Iris  vulgaris  Germanica,  five  fylveffris.  C,  B.  P. 
Garden  Fleur -de-luce.  Sp.  2. 

Iris  fylveftris  foetida.  Inft.  R.  H.  Stinking  Gladwin. 
Englifh,  In  Woods,  and  moft  uncultivated  Places.  Sp.  19, 
Iris  paluftris  lutea.  Ger.  Bafiard  Acorus.  Englifh, 
In  flanding  Waters.  Sp.  1 . 

Ifatis  fativa  vel  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Woad.  Sp.  1. 
Juniperus  vulgaris  fruticofa.  C.  B.P.  Juniper.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  Heaths.  Sp.  1. 

Kali  majus,  cochleato  femine.  C.  B.  P.  Glafs-worl. 
Salfola,  Sp.  3. 

Laftuca  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Lettuce.  Sp.  1. 

Lamium  album,  non  fastens,  folio  oblongo.  C.  B.  P. 
White  Archangel.  Englifh,  Under  Hedges.  Sp.  2. 

Lamium  purpureum  feetidum,  folio  fubrotundo, 
five  Galeopfis  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P,  Red  Archangel ,  or 
Dead-nettle.  Englifh,  On  the  Sides  of  Banks.  Sp  1. 

15  Lapa 
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Lapathum  folio  acuto  piano.  C.  B.  P.  Sharp-pointed 
Deck.  Englifh,  In  Fields ,  and  t uncultivated  Places.  Sp. 

4.  . 

Lapathum  aquaticum,  folio  cubitali.  C.  B.  P.  Phe 
great  Water  Dock.  Englifh,  In  fianding  Waters.  Sp.  3. 

Lapathum  hortenfe  rotundifolium,  five  montanum. 

C.  B.  P.  Baftard  Monks  Rhubarb.  Sp.  2. 

Lapathum  folio  acuto,  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  Blood- 
wort.  Englifh,  On  the  Way -fide. 

-  Lapathum  hortenfe,  folio  oblongo,  five  fecundum 
Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Patience.  Sp.  1. 

Lapathum  hortenfe  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Prue  Monks 

t 

Rhubarb. 

Lapathum  prseftantiffimum,  Rhabarbarum  officina- 
nim  diftum.  Morif.  Rhapontic.  Rheum,  Sp.  2. 
Lavendula  anguftifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Lavender.  Sp.  2. 
Lavendula  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Lavender  Spike.  Si.  1. 
Laureola  fempervirens,  flore  viridi,  quibufdam  Lau¬ 
reola  mas.  J.  B.  Spurge  Laurel.  Englifh,  In  Weeds. 
Daphne,  Sp.  2. 

Laureola  folio  deciduo,  flore  purpureo,  officinis 
Laureola  feemina.  C.  B.  P.  Mezereon ,  or  Spurge  Olive. 
Daphne,  Sp.  1. 

Laurus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Phe  Bay.  Sp.  2. 

Lens  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Phe  Lentil.  Sp.  1. 

Lenticula  paluftris  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Ducks-meat. 
Eno-lifh,  On  the  Surface  of  Jlanding  Waters  every  where. 

Lepidium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Dittander,  or  Pepper- 
wort.  Eno-lifh,  On  uncultivated  Ground ,  but  not  very 
common.  Sp.  1. 

Leucoium  incanum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Stock-gilli- 
fiower.  Cheiranthus,  Sp.  6. 

Leucoium  luteum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Wall  Flower. 
Englifh,  On  old  Walls  and  Buildings.  Cheiranthus,  Sp. 

3. 

Levifticum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Lovage.  Ligufticum, 
Sp.  1. 

Lichen  terreftris  cinereus.  Raii.  Syn.  Afb-coloured 
Ground  Liverwort.  Englifh,  On  Heaths  and  Commons. 

Liguftrum  Germanicum.  C.  B.  P.  Privet.  Englifh, 
In  Hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Lilium  album,  flore  eredto,  &  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Phe 
White  Lily.  Sp.  1. 

Liliurn  convallium  album.  C.  B.  P.  Lilies  of  the 
Valley.  Englifh,  In  jhady  Woods.  Convallaria,  Sp.  1 . 

Limonium  maritimum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Sea  Laven¬ 
der.  Englifh,  In  the  Salt  Marjhes.  Sp.  1. 

Linaria  vulgaris  lutea,  flore  majore.  C.  B.  P.  Poad- 
fiax.  Englifh,  On  the  Side  of  Banks.  Sp.  1. 

Lingua  cervina  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  Harts -tongue. 
Englifh,  On  the  Walls  of  Wells ,  and  other  moifi  Places. 
Linurn  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Flax.  Sp.  1. 

Linum  pratenfe,  flofeulis  exiguis.  C.  B.  P.  Mountain 
or  purging  Flax.  Englifh,  In  Meadows  and  Pajlures. 

Sp-  13- 

Lithofpermum  -majus  eredtum.  C.  B.  P.  Gromill  or 
Greymill.  Englifh,  On  uncultivated  Land.  Sp.  1. 

Lotus  hortenfis  odora.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Prefoil.  Tri¬ 
folium.  Sp.  12. 

Lunaria  racemofa  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Moonwort.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  Commons  and  Heaths. 

Lupinus  fativus,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  White  Lupin. 
Sp.  5. 

Lupulus  mas  &  feemina.  C.  B.  P.  Hop. 
Lycoperficon  frudtu  cerafi.  Inft.  R.  H.  Love  Apple. 
Sp.  1. 

Lyfimachia  lutea  major.  C.  B.  P.  Loofeftrife.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  the  Side  of  Ditches.  Sp.  1. 

Majorana  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Marjoram.  Ori¬ 
ganum,  Sp.  7. 

Malva  fylveftris,  folio  finuato.  C.  B.  P.  Mallow. 
Englifh,  On  Banks  and  uncultivated  Places.  Sp.  1. 

Malva  r'ofea,  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Hollyhock. 
Alcea,  Sp.  1 . 

Mandragora  frudtu  rotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Mandrake. 

Sp.  1. 

Marrubium  album  vulgare.  .  C.  B.  P.  White  Hore- 
hound.  Englifh,  On  dry  chalky  Land.  Sp.  1. 
Marrubium  nigrum  feetidum,  Ballote  Diofcoridis. 
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C.  B.  P.  Black ,  or  /linking  Horehound.  Englifh, '  On 
Banks ,  and  by  the  Way -fide.  Ballote,  Sp.  1. 

Marum  vulgare.  Ger.  Herb  Mafiich ,  or  Mafiich 
Phyme.  Satureja,  Sp.  4. 

Marum  Syriacum  vel  Creticum.  H.  L.  Marum ,  or 
Syrian  Mafiich.  Teucrium,  Sp.  7. 

Matricaria  vulgaris,  vel  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Feverfew. 
Englifh,  On  Dunghills ,  and  in  unfrequented  Places.  Sp.- 
1 . 

Melilotus  officinarum  Germanise.  C.  B.  P.  Melilot . 
Englifh,  By  the  Side  of  cultivated  Fields.  Trifolium, 
Sp.  11. 

Meliffa  hortenfis.  C.  B.  P.  Balm.  Sp.  1.. 

Mentha  anguftifolia  fpicata.  C.  B.  P.  Mint ,  or 
Spear  Mint.  Sp.  1. 

Mentha  rotundifolia  paluftris,  feu  aquatica  major. 
C.  B.  P.  Water  Mint.  Englifh,  In  Ditches ,  and  /hallow 
Waters.  Sp.  11. 

Mentha  fpicis  brevioribus  &  habitioribus,  foliis 
menthae  fufeae,  fapore  fervido  piperis.  Raii  Syn.  Pepper 
Mint.  Englifh,  In  watery  Places.  Sp.  6.. 

Mentha  fylveftris,  longiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Horfe 
Mint.  Englifh,  In  uncultivated  Places.  Sp.  4. 

Mercurialis  tefticulata  five  mas,  &  fpicata,  five  fee¬ 
mina  Diofcoridis  &  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  French  Mercury. 
Englifh,  On  the  Way-fide.  Sp.  2. 

Mefpilus  apii  folio,  fylveftris,  fpinofa,  five  oxyacan- 
tha.  C.  B.  P.  Phe  White  Phorn ,  or  Hawthorn.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  In  Hedges.  Sp.  4. 

Mefpilus  vulgaris.  J,  B.  Phe  common  Medlar.  Sp. 

1. 

Meum  foliis  anethi.  C.  B.  P.  Mew,  or  Spignel. 
Athamanta  ,  Sp.  1. 

Milium  femine  luteo  vel  albo.  C.  B.  P.  Millet.  Sp. 
1. 

Millefolium  vulgare  album.  C.  B.  P.  Yarrow , 
Milfoil ,  or  Nofebleed.  Englifh,  By  the  Path-fides  every 
where.  Achillsa,  Sp.  1. 

Myrrhis  magno  femine  longo  fuicato.  J.  B.  Sweet 
Cicely ,  or  fweet  Fern.  Scandix,  Sp.  5. 

Napus  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Navew ,  or  French 
Purnep.  Rapa,  Sp.  2. 

Napus  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Navew ,  or  Cole- 
feed.  Englifh,  On  Banks.  Rapa,  Sp.  3. 

Nafturtium  aquaticum  fupinum.  C.  B.  P.  Water 
Crefs.  Englifh,  In  Ditches  and  Jlanding  Waters .  Si- 
fymbrium,  Sp.  1. 

Nafturtium  hortenfe  vulgatum.  C.  B.  P.  Garden 
Crefs.  Sp.  i*. 

Nepeta  major  vulgaris.  Park.  Nep,  or  Cat  Mint. 
Englifh,  On  chalky  dry  Fields.  Sp.  1. 

Nicotiana  major  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Pobacco.  Sp.  2. 
Nigella  flore  minore  fimplici  candido.  C.  B.  P. 
Fennel  Flower.  Sp.  3. 

Ocymum  vulgatius.  C.  B.  P.  Bafil.  Sp.  1. 

Olea  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Phe  Olive  Pree.  Sp.  1. 
OphioglofTum  vulgatum.  C.  B.  P.  Adders- tongue. 
Englifh,  In  moifi  Meadows. 

Orchis  morio  mas,  foliis  maculatis.  C.  B.  P.  Male 
Satyrium ,  or  Fools-fiones.  Englifh,  In  Woods  and  moifi 
Meadows .  Sp.  2. 

Orchis  morio  feemina.  C.  B.  P.  Female  Satyrium. 
Englifh,  In  Meadows.  Sp.  1. 

Origanum  fylveftre,  cunilabubula  Plinii.  C.  B.  P. 
Wild  Marjoram.  Englifh,  On  dry  uncultivated  Places. 
Sp.- 1. 

Origanum  onites.  C.  B.  P.  Origany  of  Crete.  Sp. 

6. 

Orobus  filiquis  articulatis,  femine  majore.  C.  B.  P. 
Bitter  Vetch.  Ervum,  Sp.  5. 

Ofmunda  regalis.  Ger.  Flowering  Fern ,  or  Ofmund- 
royal.  Sp.  1. 

Oxys.  Inft.  R.  H.  Wood  Sorrel.  Englifh,  In  moifi 
Woods.  Oxalis.  Sp.  1. 

Paeonia  feemina,  flore  rubro  majore.  C.  B.  P. 
Piony.  Sp.  2. 
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Pjeonia  folio  nigricante  fplendido,  qum  mas.  C.  B. 
P.  Male  Piony.  Sp.  I. 

Panax  coloni,  &  marrubium  aquatictim  acutum. 
Ger.  Clowns  All-heal.  Engl i Ha,  By  the  Sides  of  Ditches, 
and  other  watry  Places.  Stachys,  Sp.  8. 

Panax  paftinacas  folio*  C.  B.  P.  Hercules  All¬ 
heal.  Paftinaca,  Sp.  3. 

Paniculum  Germanicum,  five  panicula  minore,  C. 
B.  P.  Panic.  Sp.  x. 

Papaver  hortenfe,  fernine  albo.-  C.  B.  P.  White 
Poppy.  Sp.  9. 

Papaver  hortenfe,  femine  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  Black 
Poppy.  Sp.  8. 

Papaver  erraticum,  Rhoias  Diofcoridi,  Theophrafto, 
Plinio.  C.  B.  P.  Red  Poppy.  Englifh,  On  arable  Land. 

Sp.  1. 


Parietaria  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  Pellitory  of  the 
Wall.  Englifh,  On  Walls.  Sp.  1. 

Paronychia  rutaceo  folio.  Ger.  Blue-leaved  Whitlow 
Grafs .  Englifh,  On  Walls  ani  Buildings.  Saxifraga, 

Lin. 

Paftinaca  fativa  latifolia.  C.B.  P.  Parfnep.  Sp.  2. 
Paftinaca  fylveftris  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Parfnep. 
Englifh,  On  uncultivated  Placis.  Sd.  i. 

Pentaphylloides  argentina  Jidda.  Rail  Syn.  Silver 
Weed ,  or  wild  Tanfey.  Englifh,  On  moijl  Commons , 
and  by  the  Sides  of  Ditches,  Ihtentilla,  Sp.  1. 

Perfoliata  vulgatiflima,  fi\e  arvenfis.  C.  B.  P.  Tho¬ 
rough  Wax.  Englifh,  On  a'able  Land.  Bupleurum, 
Sp.  1. 

Periclymenum  non  perfolatum  Germanicum.  C.  B. 
P.  Honeyfuckle.  Englifh,  I  Hedges.  Sp.  5. 

Perficaria  mitis  maculofa.  C.  B.  P.  Spoted  Arfefmart, 
Englifh,  On  Dunghills.  Sp.2. 

Perficaria  ureas,  feu  hydopiper.  C.B.  P.  Arfefmart , 
or  Water  Pepper.  Englifh,  By  the  Side  of  Ditches,  and 
in  other  watry  Places.  Sp.  1 

Petafites  major  &  vulgxris.  C.  B.  P.  Butter-bur. 
Englifh,  By  Dilcb-fides.  Sp  1. 


Peucedanum  Germanicum.  C.  B.  P. 


or 


idphur-wort . 

Phellandrium, 


Englifh,  But  • 
vei  cicutara 


J.  B.  Water  Hemlock.  Engifli 
Pilofella  major  repens  hirfua. 


Hogs  Fennel , 
icry  rare.  Sp.  1 1 
aquatica  quorundam. 
In  ftanding  Waters. 
C.  B.  P.  Mloufe-ear. 


Plantain.  Eng- 


Englifh,  On  Walls  and  dry  gnvtly  Commons 

Pimpinella  fanguiforba  miicr.  C.  B,  P.  Burnet. 
Englifh,  On  chalky  Ground.  P/entilla,  Sp.  1. 

Pimpinella  faxifraga  major,  imbella  Candida.  C.  B. 
P.  Burnet  Saxifrage.  Englifh  Under  Hedges ,  and  by 
the  Side  of  Fields.  Sp.  2 . 

Pimpinella  faxifraga  major  altera.  C.  B.  P.  The 
lejfer  Burnet  Saxifrage.  Englif,  In  Failures.  Sp.  x. 

Pifum  arvenfe,  flore  candid,  frudtu  rotundo  albo. 
C.  B.  P.  Peas.  Sp.  1. 

Plantago  latifolia  finuata.  C  B.  P. 
lifh,  In  moijl  Places. 

Plantago  anguflifolia  major  C.  B.  P.  Narrow-leaved 
Plantain ,  or  Ribwort.  Engh,  On  Dunghills ,  and  by 
the  Way -fide  every  where. 

Plumbago  quorundam.  Cf.  H.  Toothwort,  or  Lead- 
wort.  Sp.  1 . 

Polium  maritimum  ereddu  Monfpeliacum 
Poley  Mountain.  Sp.  4. 

Polium  anguflifolium  Crecum.  C.  B.  P. 

Crete.  Sp.  5. 

Polygonatum  latifolium  ilgare.  C.  B.  P. 

Seal.  Englifh,  In  fome  WoC->  but  not  common . 
laria,  Sp.  3. 

Polygonum  latifolium.  (B.P.  Knot-grafs.  Englifh, 

In  uncultivated  Places. 

Polypodium  vulgare.  CB.  P.  Polypody.  Englifh, 
On  Jhady  Banks  and  Walls,  p.  1. 

Porrum  commune  capi:um. 

Sp.  1. 

'Portulaca  latifolia,  feuitiva. 

Sp.  1. 

Primula  veris.  Inft.  PH.  Primrofe.  Englifh,  In 
Woods ,  and  under  Hedges. Primula,  Sp.  1. 

Primula  veris  major.  :r.  Cowflip ,  or  Pagels.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  In  Men  doves.  Priida,  Sp,  2. 


C.  B.  P. 

Poley  of 

Solomon’s 

Conval- 


C.  B.  P.  The  Leek. 
C.  B.  P.  Pur  fane. 


Prunella  major,  folio  non  diftedto.  Self-heal.  EnHifh 
In  Meadows ,  and  Pafiure  Land.  Sp.  1 .  0 

Prunus  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  The  Sloe  Tree.  Encftifh, 
In  Hedges.  Sp.  1.  0 

Pfyilium  majus  eretfrum.  C.  B.  P.  Fleawort.  Sp.  1. 
Ptarmica  vulgaris,  folio  longo  ferrato,  flore  albo. 
J.  B.  Sneezwort.  Englifh,  In  Woods,  and  under  Hedges; 
Achdlaea,  Sp.  10. 

^  Puiegium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Peny-royal.  Englifh, 
On  moijt  Commons.  Sp.  1 . 

Puiegium  anguflifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Hart’s  Peny-rcyal. 
Sp.  3. 

Pulmonaria  maculofa  latifolia.  Park.  Spoted  Lung¬ 
wort,  or  Jerufalem  Sage.  Sp.  1. 

Punica  fativa.  Inft.  R.  H.  Pomgranate.  Sp.  1. 
Punica  fylveftris,  flore  pleno  majore.  Inft.  R.  H. 
The  Wild  Pomgranate  with  a  large  double  Flower.  Sp.  2. 

Pyrethrum  Hifpanicum.  C.  B.  P.  Pellitory  of  Spain. 
Anthemis,  Sp.  11. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia  major.-  C  B.  P.  Winter-green. 
In  Jhady  Woods  in  the  North  of  England.  Sp.  1. 

Quinquefolium  majus  reperts.  C.  B.  P.  Cinquefoil . 
Englifh,  In  Paflures.  Potentilla,  Lin. 

Ranunculus  pratenfis,  radice  verticilli  modo  rotundo. 
C.  B.P.  Crow-foot.  Englifh,  Pajlures. 

Ranunculus  apii  folio,  ltevis.  C.  B.  P.  Marfh  Crow¬ 
foot.  Englifh,  V ery  common  in  ftanding  Waters. 

Rapa  rotunda  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Turnep.  Sp.  r. 
Raphanus  minor  oblongus.  C.  B.  P.  Radijh.  Sp.  1. 
Raphanus  rufticanus.  C.  B.  P.  Horfe-radifh.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  Dunghills,  and  by  the  Side  of  Fields.  Cochleana 
Sp.  5. 

Rhamnus  catharticus.  C.  B.  P.  Buckfhorn.  Englifh, 
In  Hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Rhus  fojio  ulmi.  C.  B.  P.  Sumach.  Sp.  1. 

Ribes  vulgaris,  frudtu  rubro.  H.  L.  Red  Currants. 
Sp.  1. 

Ros  folis  folio  rotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Rofa-folis ,  or 
Sun  dew.  Englifh,  On  Commons  where  there  are  Bogs. 

Rofa  alba  vulgaris  major.  C.  B.  P.  The  White  Rofe. 
Sp.  16. 

Rofa  Damafcena,  flore  pleno.  Hort.  Eyft.  TheDa- 

mafk  Rofe.  Sp.  15. 

Rofa  rubra  multiplex.  C.  B.  P.  The  Red  Rofe.  Sp. 

20. 

Rofa  fylveftris  vulgaris,  flore  odorato  incarnato.  C. 
B.  P.  The  Dog  Rofe ,  or  Wild  Briar.  Englifh,  In  Hedges. 

Sp.  1. 

Rofmarinus  hortenfis,  anguftiori  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
Rofemary.  Sp.  1. 

Rubia  tinclorum  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Madder.  Sp.  1. 
Rubus  vulgaris,  five  rubus  frudlu  nigro.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Bramble ,  or  Blackberry.  Englifh,  Very  common  in 
Hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Rubus  Idaeus  fpinofus,  frueftu  rubro.  J.  B.  Rafp- 
berry  Bu[h.  Englifh,  In  fome  Woods.  Sp.  3. 

Rufcus  myrtifolius  aculeatus.  Inft.  R.  H.  Knee- 
holm,  or  Butchers-broom.  Englifh,  In  Woods,  and  on 
Commons.  Sp.  1. 

Rufcus  latifolius,  frudlu  folio  innafeente.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Horfe- tongue,  or  Double-tongue.  Sp.  2. 

Rufcus  latifolius,  frudlu  folio  infidente.  Inft.  R.  H. 
The  Bay  cf  Alexandria.  Sp.  3. 

Ruta  hortenfis  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Rue.  Sp.  1. 

Ruta  muraria,  C.  B.  P.  White  Maiden-hair,  or  Wa.ll 
Rue.  Englifh,  On  Walls,  and  other  Buildings,  in  moifi 
Places. 

Sabina  folio  tamarifei  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Savin. 
Sp.  1. 

Salvia  nigra.  C.B.  P.  Common  Red  Sage.  Sp.  1. 
Salvia  minor,  aurita  &  non  aurita.  C.  B.  P.  Sage  of 
Virtue.  Sp.  3. 

Sambucus  frudlu  in  umbella  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  Elder. 
Englifh,  In  Hedges.  Sp.  1. 

Sambucus  racemofa  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  Mountain  Elder. 

Sp.  3. 


Sambucus 
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Sambucus  humilis,  five  ebulus.  C.  B.  P.  Dwarf 
Elder ,  or  Banewort.  Englifh,  But  not  common.  Sp.  4- 
Sanicuia  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  S  ankle.  •  Englifh,  Az 
Woods  and  [hady  Places. 

Santolina  foliis  teretibus.  R.  H.  Lavender -cot ton. 

^Saponaria  major  lsevis.  C.  B.  P.  Sopewqrl.  Englifh, 

On  the  Side  of  Banks.  Sp.  i.  ..  „  p 

'Satureja  hortenfis,  five  Cunila  fativa  Pr.nu.  L.  B.  i  . 

Savory.  Sp.  i .  , 

Satureja  montana  durior.  C.  B.  P.  Winier-favory. 

^Saxifraga  rotundifolia  alba.  C.  B.  P.  White  Saxi¬ 
frage.  Englifh,  In  Meadows.  Sp.  i. 

Scabiofa  pratenfis  hirfuta,  quae  officinal  urn.  C.  B.  I . 
Scabious.  Englifh,  On  arable  Land.  Sp.  i 

Scabiofa  radice  fuccifa,  flore  globofo.  Ran  Syn.  De¬ 
vils- bit,  or  IVood-fcabious.  Englifh,  In  Woods,  and  under 

Scordium  legitimum.  Park.  Scordium ,  or  Hater 
Germander.  Englifh,  In  watry  Places ,  but  not  common 


Teucrium,  Sp.  13. 

Scordium  alterum,  five  falvia 
Wood  Page.  Englifh,  In  Woods , 
crium,  Sp.  12. 

Scorzonera  latifolia  finuata.  G 
Viper  Grafs.  Sp.  1.  ^  p 

Scrophularia  nodofa  fcemina.  L.  B.  P 
Englifh,  In  Woods  and  Jhady  Places.  Sp.  i . 

Scrophularia  aquatica  major.  C.  B.  Water  F,g- 
voort,,  or  Water  Betony.  Englifh,  By  the  Side  of  Bitches. 


agreftis.  C.  B.  P. 
and  on  Heaths.  Teu 

,  B.  P.  Scorzonera ,  or 

Figwort. 


vender 


Stce'chas ,  French  La- 
J.  B.  Gcldy- 


StOechas  purpurea.  C  B.  P. 

or  Stick-a-dore.  Sp.  1. 

Stoechas  citrina  tenuifolia  Nar'oonenfis. 
locks  Grraphalium,  Sp.  1. 

stramonium  ft  11  flu  fpinofo  oblongo,  flore  albo.  Tnft. 
R.  IT.  Thorn-apple.  Englifh,  On  Dunghills.  Datura, 
Sp.  1 . 

Symphytum  confolida  major  fcemina,  flore  albo, 
vel  pallide  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  Comfrey.  Englifh,  In  uncul¬ 
tivated  Places.  Sp. 


T 

1 


Tamarifcus  Narbonenfis.  Lob.  Tamarifik.  Sp.  1. 
Tanacetum  vulgare  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  Tanfiey.  Eng- 
lifh,  In  unfrequented  fanes.  Sp.  1 . 

'elephium  vulgar^  C.  B.  P.  Orpine.  Englifh,  In 

Sedum,  Sp.  14. 

C.  B.  P.  Deadly  Carrot.  Sp.  3. 
uis  latis.  C.  B.  P.  Treacle 
■able  Land,  but  rare.  Sp.  2. 

_L  ,  :ariag  incano  folio,  majus.  C. 

B.  P.  Mithridate  Mufwrd.  Englifh,  In  arable  Land , 
and  near  Hedges.  Sp.  i.\ 

Thuya  Theophrafti.  C.  B.  P.  Tree  of  Life.  Sp.  1. 
Tnymeltea  foliis  lini.  C.  B.  P.  Spurge-flax.  Daphne, 

SP-  7  •  ,  \ 

Thymus  vulgaris,  fol 

Sp.  2. 

Tithymalus  latifolius,  Chtaputia  diclus. 
den  Spurge.  Euphorbia,  c'*  1 0 


Woods ,  and  moijl  Lan , 
Thapfia  carotte  foil 
Thlafpi  arvenfe,  fil 
Mufiard.  Englifh,  In 
Thlafpi  arvenfe,  va 


p,  2. 


tenuiore.  C.  B.  P.  Thyme. 

H.  L.  Gar - 


Secale  hybernum  vel  majus  C.  B.  P.  Rye.  Sp-  x- 
Sedum  majus  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Houfleek.  englifh, 
On  Houfe-tops  and  Walls  Sempervivum ,  Sp  12. 

Sedum  minus  teretifolium  album.  C.  B.  P.  Leper 
Houfleek.  Englifh,  On  Walls,  See.  Sp.  i. 

Sedum  minus  vermiculatum  acre.  C.  B.  I  .  Wall 
Pepper ,  or  Stone- crop.  Englifh,  On  Walls  and  Buildings. 

PSenecio  minor  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Groundfel.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  Walls ,  and  on  arable  Lands ,  and  alflo  on  By-paths 

vulgare  minus.  C.  B.  P.  Mother -of -thyme 
Encdifh,  On  Heaths  and  Commons.  Thymus,  Sp.  6. 

Sefeli  pratenfe,  Silaus  forte  Plinio.  C.  B.  P.  Mea¬ 
dow  Saxifrage.  Englifh,  In  moijl  Pajhircs. 

Siler  montanum  majus.  Mor.  Umb.  Siler  Moun¬ 
tain,  Baftard  Lavage,  or  common  Hartwort  Sp  i 

Sinapi  rapi  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Mufiard.  Englifh,  On 

Dunghills,  &c.  Sinapis,  Sp.  z.  _ 

Sinapi  hortenfe,  femine  albo.  C.  B.  P.  h  hits  Mufiard. 

Sinapis,  Sp.  i. 

Sifarum  Germanorum.  C.  B.  P.  Skirret.  Sium,  Sp.  4. 
Sium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Broad-leaved  Water 
Parfincp.  Englifh,  In  fianding  Waters.  Sp.  1. 

Sium  aromaticum,  Sifon  officinarum.  I  rut.  R.  H. 
The  German,  or  common  Amomurn.  Englifh,  Under 
Hedges,  and  in  Jhady  Lanes.  Sifon,  Sp.  1. 

Smyrnium.  Matth.  Alexanders.  Englifh,  By  the  Side 
of  Fields,  but  not  common.  Spi.  . 

Solanum  hortenfe.  Ger.  Nightfhade.  Englifh,  On 

Dunghills.  Sp.  1.  „  n  , 

Solanum  fcandens,  feu  dulcamara.  C.  B.  P.  Woody 

JSfightfhade.  Englifh,  In  Hedges.  Sp.  8. 

Soldanella  maritima  minor.  C.  B.  I  .  Seacole-wort, 
or  Sea  Bindweed.  Englifh,  'On  the  Sea  Shore.  Convolvu- 

IUSonclius  afper  iadniatus.  C.  B.  P.  Prickly  Sowthijlle. 
Englifh,  On  arable  Land. 

Sor.chus  las  vis  laciniatus  latifolius.  C.  B.  P.  Smooth 
Sowthijlle.  Englifh,  With  the  former. 

Sophia  chirurgorum.  Ger.  Flixweed.  Enshfh,  On 
arable  Land.  Sifymbrium,  Sp.  6 


Tithymalus  paluftris  fnticofus.  C.  B.  P.  German 

Pityufa. 

B.  P.  Tormentil.  Englifh, 


Spurge,  or  greater  Efula.  Euphorbia,  Sp.  22 
Tithymalus  foliis  piniuforte  Diofcoridis 
C.  B.  P.  Thelejfer  Efula.  Euphorbia,  Sp.  27 
Tormentilla  fylveftris.  "  ~ 

On  Heaths.  Sp.  1. 

Tragacantha.  C.  B.  P.  1  'oats-thorn.  Sp.  1. 
Trichomanes,  five  Polytr:hum  officinarum.  C.  B.  P. 
Maiden-hair .  Engiifli,  On  Walls,  and  the  Side  of  fhady 
Banks.  Sp.  1. 

Trifolium  pratenfe  |urpireum  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Tre¬ 
foil.  Englifh,  In  Pamr&j  Sp.  1 . 

Trifolium  arvenfe  huijiile  fpicatum,  five  Lagopus. 
~  ~  Hares-foot  Trefol.  Englifh,  On  arable  Land . 


C.  B.  P. 

Sp.  9. 

Trifolium  paluftre  y.  B.  P.  Bog-bean ,  or  Marfh 
Trefoil.  Englifh,  On  Bigs.  Menyanthes. 

Triticum  hybernum ,Vriftis  carens.  C.  B.  P.  Wheat. 
Sp.  1.  •  \ 

Tuffilago  vulgaris.  Cj  B.  P.  Colts-foot.  Englifh,  On 
barren  Land.  Sp. 

Valeriana  hortenfis,  p.u  folio  olufatri  Diofcoridis. 
C.  B.  P.  Valerian.  Sp. 

Valeriana  paluftris  trior.  C.  B.  P.  The  lejfer  Va¬ 
lerian.  Englifh,  On  Mch  Meadows,  and  in  Woods. 

Valeriana  fylveftris  majk  foliis  anguftioribus.  Rand. 
Wild  Valerian.  Englifh, D#  chalky  Clofies.  Sp.  2. 

Verbafcum  mas  latifolitn  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  Mullein. 
Engiifli,  On  dry  Banks,  a\fandy  Land.  Sp.  1. 


Sorbus 


fativa. 


C.  B.  P.  The  true  Service.  Sp.  2 


Englifh, 


Sorbus  tormin^lis.  Ger.  The  wild  Service. 

In  Hedges.  Cratmgus,  Sp.  1. 

Spinachi.a  vulgaris,  capfula  femmis  aculeata.  Inlt 

Spinach.  Sp.  1 . 

Staphyfagria. Matth.  Staves-acre.  Delphinium,  ^p-  1 1 


Verbena  communis,  c 
vain. 


juleo  flore.  C.  B.  P.  Ver- 


Englifh,  Near  FanTards.  Sp. 

Veronica  mas  fupina,  &  lilgatiffima.  C.  B  P.  Speed¬ 
well,  or  Paul’s  Betony.  Etlifh,  In  woody  Places.  Sp. 
1 .  1 

Veronica  aquatica  maja  folio  fubrotundo.  Mor. 
ITift.  Brookhme.  Englifh,  1 (landing  Water.  Sp.  16. 

.Vicia  fativa  vulgaris,  fejne  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  Vetch , 
or  T are.  Sp.  5. 

Vinca  pervinca  vulgaris,  ter.  Periwinkle.  Englifh, 
In  Hedges  and  Woods.  Vinci  Sp.  1. 

Viola  martia  purpurea,  fid  fimplici  odoro.  C.  B.  P. 
Violet.  Englifh,  In  Woods,  \d  near  Hedges.  Sp.  1.  , 
Viola  tricolor  hortenfis  relis.  C.  B.  P.  Hearts- 
edfe ,  or  Panfies ,  common  in  tVNorth  of  England.  Sp. 
10.  I 

Virga  aurea  anguftifolia  Aius  ferrata.  C.  B.  P. 
Golden  Rod.  Englifh,  In  Wool  and  near  Hedges.  Soli- 
dago,  Sp.  t.  1 

Vitex  foliis  anguftioribus,  hnabis  modo  difpofms. 
C.  B.  P.  The  Chafe  Tree.  Sji. 

Vitis 
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Vitis  Idasa,  foliis  oblongis  crenatip,  frpdu  nigricante. 
C.  B.  P.  Bilberry.  English,  On  mo  cry  Htaths.  Vaccini- 

um,  Sp.  i.  'if 

Vitis  vinifera.  C.  B.  P.  TheVire.  >p.  r. 

Ulmaria.  Cluf.  Meadow-fweet ,  or  fueen  of  the  Mea¬ 
dows.  English,  In  moift  Meadows ,  ind  by  the  Side  of 
Ditches.  Spirzea,  Sp.  iz, 

Urtica  urens  maxima.  C.  B.  P.  fettle.  Englifli,  By 
Hedges  and  Banks.  Sp.  i. 


Urtica  urens,  pilulas  ferens  prima  Diofcoridis,  fa¬ 
mine  Jini.  C.  B.  P.  The  Roman  Nettle.  Sp.  i. 

Xanthium.  Dod.  The  Leffer  Burdock.  Sp.  i. 

Zea  briza  dida,  vel  Monococcos  Germanica.  C.  B.  P, 
Spelt ,  or  St.  Peter’s  Corn. 


A  CATALOGUE  of  the  large  'Trees  which  are  admit  ed  in  the 
London  Difpenfan,  as  medicinal  Plants ,  but  generally  grow  too  large 


to  be  admited  into  Jnall  Gardens . 

?'*v  I  ••  -  ;  7 

B I  E  S  mas,  :onis  furfunfpedantibus.  C.B.  P. 
The  filver  Fii.  Sp.  i. 

Abies  tenuiore  folic;  frudu  deorfum  in- 
flexo.  C.  B.  P.  The  common,  01  Spruce  Fir ,  or  Pitch 
Tree.  Sp.  2. 

Amygdalus  fativa  C.  B.  P.  The  Almond  Tree.  Sp.  1. 
Armeniaca  frudu  majore.  lift.  R.  H.  The  Apricot. 

Sp.  1. 

Betula.  C.  B.  P.  The  BircbTree.  Englifli,  In  Woods. 
Sp.  1. 

Caftanea  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  ^he  Cheflnut  Tree.  Sp.  1 . 
Cerafus  major  ac  fylveftri,  frudu  fubdulci,  nigro 
colore  inficiente.  C  B.  P.  She  black  Cherry.  Englifli, 
In  Hedge-rows ,  and  feme  Woia.  Sp.  2. 

Cerafus  fativa  rotinda,  ruba  &  acida.  C.  B.  P.  The 
red  Cherry.  Sp.  i . 

Cydonia  frudu  oblongo  liviori.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
Quince  Tree.  Sp.  1. 

Ficus  communis.  C.  B.  P  The  Fig  Tree.  Sp.  1. 
Fraxinus  excelfior.  C.  B.  1  The  Afh  Tree.  Englifli, 
In  Hedge-rows.  Sp.  1 . 

Fraxinus  rotundiore  folio.C.  B.  P.  The  Manna  Afh. 
Sp.  2. 

Ilex  aculeata  cocciglandifa.  C  B.  P.  The  Kermes 
Oak.  Quercus,  Sp.  18. 

Larix  folio  deciduo,  corera.  J.  B.  The  Larch  Tree. 

Sp.  t. 


Malus  fylveftris,  acido  frudu  albo.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
Crab  Tree.  Englifli,  In  Hedges.  Sp  r. 

Malus  fativa.  Raii  Syn.  The  Apple  Tree.  Sp.  2. 
Morus  frudu  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  The  Mulberry.  Sp.  1. 

Nux  juglans,  five  regia  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  The 
Walnut.  Juglans,  Sp.  1. 

Perfica  molli  came,  &  vulgaris,  viridis  &  alba. 
C.  B.  P.  The  Peach  Tree.  Sp.  1. 

Pinus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  Pine  Tree.  Sp.  2. 

Pinus  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  The  wild  Pine ,  or  Pinafter. 

Sp.  1. 

Populus  nigra.  C.  B.  P.  The  black  Poplar.  Englifli, 
In  Hedge -rows.  Sp.  3. 

Pyrus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  Pear  Tree.  Sp.  1. 

Quercus  latifolius  feemina.  C.  B.  P.  The  Oak  Tree. 
Englifli,  In  Forejls  and  Woods.  Sp.  1. 

Salix  vulgaris  alba  arborefeens.  C.  B.  P.  The  Willow. 
Englifli,  By  the  Side  of  Rivers.  Sp.  1 . 

Suber  latifolium,  perpetuo  virens.  C.  B.  P.  The  Cork 
Tree.  Quercus,  Sp.  20. 

Tilia  feemina,  folio  majore.  C.  B.  P.  The  Lime  Tree. 
Sp.  1. 

Ulmus  campeftris  &  Theophrafti.  C.  B.  P.  The 
Elm  Tree.  Englifli,  In  Hedge-rows.  Sp.  3. 
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FINIS, 


London,  March  31.  1759. 


Now  Publifhing  by  Subscription, 


A  SETT  of  the 


FIGURES  of 


ANTS. 


Adapted  to  the  Gardeners  D  it  t  ion  ary. 

IN  this  Performance  every  Plant  is  drawn  from  Nature,  and  not  copied  from  the  Works  of  others,  nor 
taken  from  withered  Fragments  of  Plants ;  but  made  from  the  growing  Plants,  whenlin  their  belt  State  of 
Flowering;  to  which  their  Fruits,  or  Seed  Veffels,  are  afterwards  added,  when  at  Maturity :  So  that  the 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Plants  are  exaftly  delineated,  by  which  a  juft  Reprefentation  of  theh  is  given  ;  an  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  which  few  Performances  of  this  Kind  can  boaft.  _  .  . 

But  as  the  Number  of  Plants  enumerated  in  the  Gardeners  VMonary ,  is  too  great  to  be  hcluded  in  this  Un¬ 
dertaking  •  and  as  it  is  not  neceffary  to  give  all  the  Varieties,  or  even  the  diftinff  Species  d  the  Plants,  for  the 
Inftruftion  of  Perfons  not  praftifed  in  the  Science  of  Botany;  there  are  exhibited  only  <|ne.  two  or  three  of 
the  moft  rare,  beautiful,  or  ufeful  Species  of  each  Genus,  with  their  chara&eriftick Notes ;  bjr  which  fuch  anldea 
is  conveyed  of  their  Difference,  as  cannot  be  done  by  the  fulleft  Defections  .  r  ^  ,  ■ 

The  Medicinal  Plants  are  many  of  them  included  in  this  Work,  not  only  fuch  ks  are  Nairn;  of  England, ,  or 
that  are  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Gardens,  but  alfo  the  more  rare  Exoticks ;  ihich  had  not  been  attempted 
by  thofe  whoh  ave  publifhed  Herbals  profeffedly  for  the  Inftru&ion  of  fuch  as  ftjldy  the  Mteria  Medica. 

In  order  to  render  this  Work  ftill  more  inftru&ive  and  ufeful,  a  printed  Sbjeet  is  adddd  to  each  Number; 
in  which  the  Names  of  the  Plants  are  given,  with  References  to  the  Species  enumerated  in  the  Gardeners 
Visionary ;  where  their  Culture  is  fully  treated.  In  this  Sheet  are  inferred  fomb  of  the  beft  eftablifhed  Syno¬ 
nyms,  by  which  the  Plants  have  been  titled,  both  in  the  antient  and  modern  Bejoks  of  Botkny  ;  together  with 
the  Englijh  Names,  by  which  any  of  them  are  known  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  England ;  as  ilfo  the  moft  noted 
Places  of  the  Growth  of  thofe  which  are  indigenous  :  and  with  regard  to  the  taecies  whiejh  are  exotick,  the 
Country  where  they  are  naturally  produced  is  mentioned,  and  an  Account  givek  when  they  were  difeovered, 
and  by  whom  they  were  introduced  into  thefe  Parts  of  the  World,  fo  far  as  caij  at  prefent  be  traced  ;  as  alfo 

the  Times  when  the  Plants  flower  in  this  Country.  1  ,  .  ; 

And  for  the  Information  of  thole,  who  defire  to  know  the  Plants  which  are  uf<fl  in  Medecine,  Care  is  taken 
to  explain  their  Difference  from  fuch  as  approach  near  them,  or  that  may  have  beta  fubftititfed  for  them  by  the 
Venders  or  Dealers  ;  and  alfo  the  proper  Seafons  when  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Flints  in  Ufe  are  in  their  great- 
eft  Perfection  ;  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  this  propofed  Herbal  will  be  a!  complete  a  one  as  hath  yet 

^The  Author  was  many  Years  preparing  for  this  Work,  at  the  Solicitation  of  h  Friends  both  at  Home  and 
Abroad;  fo  that  the  Materials  for  Publication  were  in  great  Forwardnefs  before  the  j  ppearance  of the  firft  Num¬ 
ber,  many  of  the  Plates  having  been  fome  Years  engraven ;  and  the  Drawings,  '  ith  the  defcnptive  Notes  of 
the  Plants,  have  been,  from  Time  to  Time,  taken  as  the  Plants  have  appeared  in  Beauty. 

The  Opportunities  which  he  had  of  being  well  acquainted  with  the  Plants,  from  laving  cultivated  them  ma¬ 
ny  Years,  it  is  prefumed  rendered  him  equal  to  the  Undertaking  :  Nor  may  it  be  mifs  to  obferve,  that  by  his 
Correfpondence  with  the  moft  eminent  Botanifts,  both  at  Home  and  Abroad,  he  hashad  a  better  Supply  of  Ma¬ 
terials,  than  has  fallen  in  the  Way  of  moft  other  Perfons  in  England ;  befides  the  Advantage  hereby  obtained, 
of  Corrednefs  in  their  Titles,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  works  of  this  Naturd  . 

It  was  originally  intended  to  have  added  thefe  Plates  to  the  Gardeners  Dictionary ;  bi .  this  Defign  was  laid  afide,^ 
as  it  would, °if  carried  into  Execution,  have  rendered  the  Price  of  the  Book  too  ;reat  for  the  Generality  of 
Purchafers  :  And  it  was  thought  that  the  Method  of  Publication  here  propofed,  i  light  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  Publick  ;  and  the  rather,  as  it  would  fuit  with  the  feveral  Editions  of  the  Didtion  ry  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that 
it  would  be  a  complete  Work  of  itfelf,  even  without  the  Book,  by  means  of  the  printed  Inftrudions  to  be  added 
to  each  Number. 


CONDITION 


I.  The  Plates  are  accurately  engraven  by  the  beft  Mafters,  and 
printed  upon  a  fine  Demy  Paper,  in  Folio ;  the  Size  of  this 
Edition  of  the  Gardeners  Dittionary. 

II.  This  Work  will  make  Fifty  Numbers;  each  Number  con¬ 
taining  Six  Plates,  with  a  printed  Sheet  explaining  the  fam% 
at  the  Price  of  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  Plain,  or  Five 
Shillings  Coloured.  ■ 

III.  There  are  Forty  Seven  Numbers  publifhed,  the  Firft  of 
which  was  delivered  to  the  Subfcribers  March  25,  1755’  an<^ 


S: 


this  Time.  The  Three  re- 
are  now  engraving  and  will  b« 
peed. 


one  regularly  every  Month 
maining  to  perfect  the  Work, 
publifhed  with  all  convenient 

IV.  Such  Perfons  as  do  not  chocs  to  purchafe  this  Work  all  to¬ 
gether,  may  begin  with  Num  er  I.  and  take  them  Weekly, 
or  Monthly,  as  is  moft  agreeaile.  Coloured,  or  Uncoloured, 
untill  they  have  purchafed  the  Whole. 


Printed  for  the  Author,  Philip  Miller,  at  the  Phyftck  Garden ,  Chelfea ; 

John  R  i  v  i  n  g  t  o  n,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard ;  and  the  other  Bookfellers  mentioiyd  in  the  Title  Page  01 II. III. 

this  Book. 
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